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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 927 CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES —Thursday, October 14, 1971 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

Rev. Sebastian John Chiego, Church 
of the Assumption, Roselle Park, N.J., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


God, our Father, we acknowledge and 
proclaim that You are the God of love 
and beauty. Afar in space our astronauts 
viewed the beauty of the universe and 
the earth we inhabit. Let us rejoice in 
this beauty and let us proclaim America 
the beautiful. 

O God, we must be grateful for all this 
beauty and Your bounty to us. Let us 
resolve to keep it so. 

Likewise let us always see in all our 
fellow humans, our brothers, the beauty 
of the soul created to Your image and 
likeness and the beauty of the body 
which houses it, albeit whatever the 
color. 

May whatever we think or say or do 
praise and please You in every way and 
show we have met in the House of Rep- 
resentatives this day. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 6915. An act to amend the tobacco 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1151. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to revise a repayment contract 
with the San Angelo Water Supply Corp., 
San Angelo project, Texas, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 2042. An act to provide for the apportion- 
ment of funds in payment of a judgment in 
favor of the Shoshone Tribe in consolidated 
dockets numbered 326-D, 326-E, 326-F, 326- 
G, 326-H, 366, and 367 before the Indian 
Claims Commission, and for other purposes. 


NATIONALIST CHINA AND THE U.N. 


(Mr. ROONEY of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
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marks at this point in the Recorp and to 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, at noon on yesterday a bipartisan 
group of Members of the House brought 
to the President a petition signed by 336 
Members from both sides of the aisle op- 
posing the expulsion of the Republic of 
China from the United Nations. Presi- 
dent Nixon thanked the nine of us at 
that meeting and was quoted in the press 
later as saying he saw the petition as 
“support of the administration on this 
issue.” 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
petition represented the thinking of this 
body, the leadership on both sides, and 
of the great majority of the people of the 
United States. But I am afraid that the 
petition is not sufficient to convince those 
who run the East River Debating Society 
in New York that the House of Repre- 
sentatives means business. And when I 
say business, I mean money. Uncle Sam 
paid 38.3 percent of the cost in calendar 
year 1970 of operating the United Na- 
tions. I think it is high time that all the 
member nations be made aware of the 
fact that Uncle Sam no longer intends to 
be Uncle Sap. In short, if the Republic of 
China, a charter member of the United 
Nations, is expelled, there will be no 
money forthcoming from the U.S. Con- 
gress to pick up the biggest tab at the 
UN. 

I believe the House of Representatives 
will go along with this; I am positive the 
Appropriations Subcommittee of which 
I am chairman, will. I can promise you 
this will be my course of action. The issue 
of the Republic of China’s representation 
in the United Nations is a simple moral 
issue: Are we to abandon our friends, 
abandon our principles, and abandon our 
honor to seat a dedicated Communist 
enemy of the United States and of the 
free world? If the United Nations cannot 
see the morality of this issue, then we are 
better off walking away from an organi- 
zation which is ineffective anyway. 


DIRECTING THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE TO FURNISH TO THE 
HOUSE INFORMATION CONCERN- 
ING THE PRESIDENTIAL ELEC- 
TION IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. ZABLOCKI, from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, reported the follow- 
ing privileged resolution (H. Res. 632, 
Rept. No. 92-567) which was referred to 
the House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


H. Res. 632 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State is 
directed to furnish to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs of the House of Representatives, 
not later than fifteen days following the 
adoption of this resolution— 

(1) all documents and other pertinent in- 
formation available to him, including in- 
struction sheets, relative to the conduct of 
public opinion surveys which were financed 
by the United States in South Vietnam and 
concern the election scheduled for Sunday, 
October 3, 1971, in South Vietnam; 

(2) all documents and other pertinent in- 
formation available to him relating to the 
use by the authorities of South Vietnam, 
with respect to that election, of radio and 
television facilities financed by the United 
States; 

(3) all press releases by officials of the 
United States in Saigon relating to that 
election; 

(4) all communications between officials of 
the Governments of South Vietnam and the 
Governments of South Vietnam and the 
United States relating to that election; and 

(5) all representations made to the parti- 
cipants in that election by officials of the 
United States concerning the desire of the 
United States that the election be free and 
contested. 


DIRECTING THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE TO FURNISH TO THE 
HOUSE INFORMATION CONCERN- 
ING THE PRESIDENTIAL ELEC- 
TION IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. ZABLOCKT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, reported the follow- 
ing privileged resolution (H. Res. 638, 
Rept. No. 92-568) which was referred 
to the House Calendar and ordered to 
be printed: 

H. Res. 638 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State is 
directed to furnish to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, not later than fifteen days following 
the adoption of this resolution— 

(1) all documents and other pertinent 
information available to him, including in- 
struction sheets, relative to the conduct of 
public opinion surveys which were financed 
by the United States in South Vietnam and 
concern the election scheduled for Sunday, 
October 3, 1971, in South Vietnam; 

(2) all documents and other pertinent 
information available to him relating to the 
use by the authorities of South Vietnam, 
with respect to that election, of radio and 
television facilities financed by the United 
States; 

(3) all press releases by Officials of the 
United States in Saigon relating to that 
election; 

(4) all communications between officials 
of the Governments of South Vietnam and 
the United States relating to that election; 
and 
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(5) all representations made to the partic- 
ipants in that election by officials of the 
United States concerning the desire of the 
United States that the election be free and 
contested. 


ANTIBUSING DISCHARGE PETITION 


(Mr. DOWNING asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to advise my colleagues that the 
Steed-Lent antibusing discharge peti- 
tion is now at the Clerk’s desk. I must 
also report that the progress of obtain- 
ing signatures on this petition has been 
extremely slow. I would like to say to you 
that there are millions of Americans 
whose only hope in obtaining some relief 
from this harsh and unnatural act is by 
the discharge of this antibusing consti- 
tutional amendment. 

I would hope that as many Members 
as can possibly do so would sign this pe- 
tition as quickly as possible. 

I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 297] 


Abourezk Dickinson 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Ashley 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bevill 
Blanton 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clay 
Collier 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Daniels, NJ, 
de la Garza 
Derwinski Waldie 
Devine Wyle 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 365 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Miller, Calif. 


Edwards, La. 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Galifianakis 
Gettys 
Gubser 
Halpern 
Hawkins 


Schwengel 
Heckler, Mass. 


Sikes 

Slack 

Springer 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Thompson, N.J. 
Uliman 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE PRIVILEGED RE- 
PORTS 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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CONSUMER PROTECTION ACT OF 
1971 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 10835), to 
establish an Office of Consumer Affairs in 
the Executive Office of the President and 
a Consumer Protection Agency in order 
to secure within the Federal Government 
effective protection and representation of 
the interests of consumers, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
California. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 10835, with 
Mr. Boran in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Before the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, it had agreed that 
title II of the bill would be considered as 
read and open to amendment at any 
point. There was pending the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. MoorHeap) and the 
substitute amendment for the Moorhead 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Fuqua). 

For what purpose does the gentleman 
from California rise? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, since we 
had a great amount of debate on the 
Fuqua amendment yesterday, I wonder if 
we could ask for unanimous consent to 
terminate debate on the Fuqua amend- 
ment, say, in 15 minutes. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. FUQUA. We have debated both 
amenaments and I think it would be bet- 
ter if we would continue the debate 
on both amendments and vote on them 
at the same time, because my amend- 
ment is a substitute for the Moorhead 
amendment. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. I do not think there has 
been a great amount of debate on the 
Moorhead amendment. I do not think 
many Members have spoken on that 
amendment. I am trying to accommodate 
the gentleman from Florida by securing 
a vote on his amendment. I think if we 
are going to leave it on the basis of lim- 
iting debate on both amendments, we 
are going to have to take a substantially 
greater amount of time than 15 minutes. 

Mr. FUQUA. I would be constrained to 
object at this time, until maybe we could 
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arrange to dispose of both amendments 
at the same time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California is recognized. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Chairman, I 
have an important announcement to 
make which I think every Member would 
like to hear. There has been a barrage of 
misinformation in the press and in state- 
ments issued by different Members of the 
House. I call attention to only one which 
was made on page 35834 by my col- 
league, Mr. MoorHeap, of Pennsylvania. 
Speaking on the amendment which, by 
the way, Chairman Mitts of the Ways 
ana Means Committee had never seen, he 
said: 

I think it is significant that my amend- 
ment has been supported too, by the wise 
and respected Chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. MILLS). 


I contacted Mr. Mitts shortly after he 
returned from his district. He said he had 
made no such commitment. He said that 
Mr. Nader came to his office and asked 
him if he was for a strong consumer bill 
and he said, “Yes.” 

I said, “I can go along with that. I 
have said the same thing, and so has the 
Speaker said the same thing.” 

He said, “I have not indicated any 
approval of any amendment.” 

The gentleman from Arkansas (Mr. 
Mrs) may be on the floor now. If he is 
not, he can be called to the floor and 
questioned, because no later than 15 
minutes ago he gave me the authority to 
say this. 

He also said in a discussion with me: 

I have confidence in the bill that you 
have caused your committee to produce, and 
I intend to vote for the bill. 


Now, the gentleman from Arkansas is 
free to vote for or against the Moorhead 
amendment or the Fuqua amendment, 
but he has not made a commitment on 
the Moorhead amendment. I am sure 
that Mr. MoorHeap was deceived, as 
many Members have been deceived by the 
press statements and the statements and 
inferences given to the chairman’s 
statement that he was for a strong bill. 

We are all for a strong bill, but the 
gentleman from Arkansas is not com- 
mitted to the Moorhead amendment, and 
I think the Members of the House ought 
to know this before we consider the Moor- 
head amendment. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the Fuqua 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I indicated yesterday 
when I had the floor that I support the 
Fuqua amendment. I read a portion of a 
letter from the chairman of the Admin- 
istrative Conference of the United 
States, Mr. Roger C. Cramton, which I 
would like to read again, because al- 
though Mr. Cramton was not making this 
argument for the same purpose that I 
am, it is applicable to the situation that 
would obtain if the Fuqua amendment 
were passed and the role of the Con- 
sumer Protection Agency would be one 
of amicus curiae. Mr. Cramton says in 
this letter: 
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The Agency can be given additional rights, 
not possessed by others, only at the risk of 
grave interference with the functioning 
and responsibility of Federal agencies that 
have been invested by statute with impor- 
tant functions, As a practical matter the 
Agency is likely to be given large access to 
decision-making by Federal agencies that 
will affect consumers. If a particular agency 
abuses its responsibility in this regard, the 
public may rely upon the power of the press 
to vindicate its interests. The sanction of 
publicity, which will be easily available to a 
governmental official who is the consumer's 
official spokesman, is likely to be a more ef- 
fective remedy than any formal legal rights 
of entitlement to participate. 


Although Mr. Cramton was not mak- 
ing this statement in support of the Fu- 
qua amerdment, I think it is an eloquent 
defense of the Fuqua amendment, 

We have been told in the last several 
years and I have agreed that the voice of 
the consumer is not being heard in many 
of the regulatory agencies’ proceedings. 
We have heard the argument that there 
is the empty chair in these proceedings. 
The regulatory agencies hear the argu- 
ments from the lawyers and the expert 
witnesses representing power companies 
or airline companies or whatever the 
party is which is seeking a rate increase 
or protection of its interests before the 
regulatory agency, but the consumer's 
voice is not being heard. I agree the con- 
sumer’s voice should be heard, and a 
Consumer Protection Agency as an ami- 
cus curiae would have that voice. 

I do not think that it is necessary— 
certainly it has not been proven that it 
is necessary—to give this Consumer Pro- 
tection Agency the power to appeal deci- 
sions, to upset consent orders that have 
been agreed to in FTC proceedings, the 
power to actually slow down the govern- 
mental process. 

We have already seen the kind of 
havoc that can be created by fraction- 
alizing the public interest in charging an 
agency with a portion of the public inter- 
est in the creation of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, which I supported. 
But in the Environmental Protection Act, 
with the requirement that environment 
impact statements be made before gov- 
ernmental decisions are taken, we have 
found that this has interfered with the 
proper functioning of government. Many 
of us have had the experience of having 
an environmentalist group appeal deci- 
sions of agencies, because the required 
environmental impact statement was not 
issued or it was not issued in a form that 
satisfied the environmentalists. 

I have predicted that should we pass 
this bill giving the agency power as a 
party to appeal the consumer interests, 
the environmentalists will be back here 
shortly saying, “Our interests are every 
bit as important as the consumers, give 
us the right to appeal and participate in 
agenvy and court proceedings.” 

Then when we have matters such as 
the siting of a powerplant to be decided 
on, we will have one Government agency 
charged with the public interest, another 
expressing the consumer interest, and 
another Government agency expressing 
the environmentalist issue, and the one 
charged with the public interest will 
not be able to satisfy the other two. 
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Probably in most cases the decision will 
be appealed with one governmental 
agency fighting another. 

This I do not believe is in the public 
interest, nor is it in the interest of the 
consumers nor in the interest of the 
environmentalists. 

Yes, let us have the voice of the con- 
sumer heard, but let it be in the fashion 
of an amicus curiae. 

I would hope that the Fuqua amend- 
ment would be supported. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to attempt 
to put some things in perspective with 
reference to the Moorhead amendment. 
It has two parts. 

The claim made for the first part is 
that it would permit the Consumer Pro- 
tection Agency to participate—get this— 
in a majority of the agency adjudica- 
tions. I think the words “90 percent” 
were used, 

This is simply not true. This is just 
simply not so. 

What kind of an agency adjudication 
does the present committee bill prevent 
the Consumer Protection Agency from 
participating in as a matter of right? If 
Members will read the bill, they will see 
that it must be only those adjudications 
involving primarily the imposition of a 
fine, penalty, or forfeiture. 

The amendment offered goes only to 
those dealing with agency adjudications. 
Whatever effect it may have, that could 
relate only to agency adjudications, 
which have as their objective to impose 
a fine or a penalty or a forfeiture. 

In just a moment I am going to cite 
some specific sections from the United 
States Code which will verify the fact 
that not the agency but only a court 
can impose a fine or a penalty. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. MoorHeap) and the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. ROSENTHAL) would have 
us believe that these kinds of adjudica- 
tions constitute 90 percent of all Federal 
agency adjudications. To support this 
they say that laws affecting the con- 
sumer can punish violators with fines, 
penalties, or forfeitures. Either they fail 
to understand or else intend to be mis- 
leading when they fail to point out that 
these punishments are not handed out 
by an agency adjudication, after agency 
proceedings. 

I wish I had the time to quote the exist- 
ing statutes relating to the Food and 
Drug Administration or the FTC. All of 
them set out fines and penalties, but in 
no instance does the agency impose the 
fine or the penalty. It must be done by 
court action. 

There is no point in the advocates of 
the Moorhead amendment saying that 
one can be fined for violating an order 
of the FTC or the FDA by that agency 
itself. We know that is just not true to 
have a forfeiture or a penalty or a fine 
imposed one must be within the jurisdic- 
tional of a court. 

The point to remember is that court 
proceedings against violators are not go- 
ing to be and could not be affected by 
this amendment. This amendment 
would only affect what happens in the 
agency adjudications. 
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The chairman of the Administrative 
Conference of the United States, Roger 
C. Cramton, in a letter to the chairman 
of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, our own CHET HOLIFIELD put it 
this way: 

In summary, it is my view that fine, 
penalty, or forfeiture for violation of law 
encompasses only a relatively small category 
of administrative adjudications and a cate- 
gory in which consumer interests are seldom 
likely to be involved. The phrase should be 
interpreted to effectuate its obvious intent 
to preclude intervention by the Agency only 
when the presence of a dual prosecutor 
would endanger the interests of the public 
and the respondent. 


There we have it from the chairman 
himself, in his own words, who says that 
fines, or penalties for violation of law, 
encompasses only a very small category 
of administrative adjudications. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for one brief 
question? 

Mr. RANDALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Would the gentle- 
man look at page 15, line 3 of the bill 
where it says: “other than an adjudica- 
tion seeking primarily to impose a fine, 
penalty or forfeiture for an alleged viola- 
tion”; 

The key word is “seeking”, when it 
says “seeking primarily to impose a fine, 
penalty, or forfeiture.” 

Mr. RANDALL. My response to the 
gentleman is that if what the sponsors 
of this amendment want most is that 
agency adjudications be open to con- 
sumer participation as a matter of right, 
then they already have it in this bill as 
written, without any amendment. 

It is most unfortunate that contrary 
and misleading statements have been 
picked up and circulated around, sort of 
like such statements are the gospel 
truth. 

Let us turn now to the second part 
of the Moorhead amendment. This is 
the part that is really the tricky part. 
This is where he put in the subpena pow- 
er. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Moorueap) stated yesterday his 
amendment would not extend the sub- 
pena power. 

The second part of the amendment 
really puts the Consumer Protection 
Agency into the business of telling other 
Federal agencies how to run their busi- 
ness. The idea behind the bill is that 
the consumer’s voice should be heard, 
not that his advocate should conduct 
investigations any time an agency was 
unable to accede to his demands that a 
proceeding be initiated or other action 
taken. An agency could be faced with a 
full-fledged investigation any time it 
turned down the CPA’s request that it 
take some action. If this is not coercion, it 
comes terribly close to it. And it still 
does not solve some of the inherent dif- 
ficulties which some of the amendment’s 
advocates have pointed out; namely, that 
unless you put a man behind every 
shoulder and monitor all the telephone 
calls, Federal agencies are going to have 
to exercise discretion in doing their work. 

However, if you read what he put in 
the Recorp the day before, his amend- 
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mend certainly would extend the sub- 
pena power. The power today can be 
used only in agency proceedings. Under 
the explanation which Mr. MOORHEAD Of- 
fered, if the agency did not want to ini- 
tiate a proceeding that the CPA wanted 
it to, then the CPA could utilize the 
Agency’s subpena power as if a proceed- 
ing had been initiated. In other words, 
using the framework of a kind of ghost 
proceeding, if this amendment is adopted, 
the CPA can use this power to obtain 
the necessary information to impeach 
all of the other agencies involved, re- 
membering that all these other agencies 
have been created by the Congress in 
former years. 

This part of the amendment really 
seems to put the CPA in a position to 
dominate other agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. Is that the reason for the crea- 
tion of CPA? The answer is “No.” The 
first part of the Moorhead amendment 
would open up a small number of agency 
proceedings to the CPA, but the worst 
part of the amendment is that it would 
create a dual system of prosecution. It 
would not significantly extend the num- 
ber of adjudications in which the CPA 
could participate, but it would simply be 
misleading to try to argue that we are not 
creating a dual system of prosecution. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I start out with the 
assumption that all Members of this 
body want a consumers bill and that 
when we finish our work today we will 
end up with a bill that will in effect be 
the basic structure for any legislation 
that is finally enacted into law. 

The argument here today is really over 
the thrust or direction of any such 
legislation. 

I have read the committee bill, I have 
read the committee report and the vary- 
ing views of others who did not go along 
entirely with the majority. Twenty-four 
Members voted for the committee bill 
and four opposed it. 

We have read in the paper a great 
many charges and countercharges as to 
the strengths or weaknesses of the com- 
mittee legislation. I hope without change 
the committee bill is approved. I fear if 
there are any changes, significant ones, 
all of the best-laid plans to get consumer 
legislation out of the Congress may fall 
by the wayside. 

Mr. MOSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Would the 
gentleman let me conclude my remarks, 
and if I have time I will be glad to. 

Mr. MOSS. I merely seek clarification 
of the last statement. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Maybe I will 
clarify it with what I say later, and if I 
have time, I will yield to you subse- 
quently. 

Let me say this: We went through a 
traumatic experience in 1970. Legislation 
came out of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations where there was con- 
siderable dispute as the content of the 
consumer bill. The net result was that 
when the bill was presented to the Com- 
mittee on Rules there were, as I recall it, 
13 committee amendments in order to 
make it more palatable. Even with those 
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amendments, the Committee on Rules 
never granted a rule and the Congress 
never had an opportunity to conclude 
action on this kind of legislation. 

A different approach was taken in 
1971, and I think through the masterful 
work of the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HoLirretp) and two or three people 
on our side of the aisle we now have 
sound consumer legislation on the floor. 

It does not satisfy those who want less 
consumer protection. It does not satisfy 
those that want the extreme in consumer 
protection. But it is a sound, workable 
bill. 

If you undermine it either from one 
side or the other, it would be my appre- 
hension that no legislation will result. 

If you start out, as I did, with the as- 
sumption in the first instance that we 
want consumer legislation, I hope and 
trust that we will support the commit- 
tee and defeat both the Fuqua amend- 
ment and the Moorhead amendment. 

If we do that I think we will be well 
on the road to good legislation in the 
consumer area. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished minority leader yield 
to me at this point? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I would be 
happy to yield to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say that I appreciate the 
remarks which the distinguished gentle- 
man has made. I would like to reiterate 
what the gentleman said and that is this: 
That this bill was not written by outside 
interests or any type from any place. We 
had over 150 amendments offered by wit- 
nesses and by others to this bill. We 
looked at them all very thoroughly and 
carefully. We had the help—and I say 
“we” on our side—of the distinguished 
gentlewoman (Mrs. Dwyer), the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Horton) and others. Some of the lan- 
guage which the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ERLENBORN) suggested is contained 
in the bill. Some of the language that 
other Members have offered on both sides 
of the aisle is contained in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this has been a bipar- 
tisan bill. No one is trying to play poli- 
tics with this bill one way or the other. 
I am delighted that the gentleman has 
made this statement in the well of the 
House. 

I think the committee has done a work- 
manlike job. I think before the day is 
over, when we dissect the Moorhead 
amendment—and there is a paper on 
each of the desks of the managers of 
the bill and also in the back aisle that 
shows the dangers of the Moorhead 
amendment, an amendment which in my 
opinion would grant superpowers to an 
agency over other agencies and some 
other very dangerous things which I will 
elaborate upon in my remarks. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I appreciate 
the remarks of the chairman of the com- 
mittee and I am glad to join with him 
and those on his side in support of the 
committee bill and I am glad to join with 
the ranking Republican Members Mrs. 
oo Mr. Horton, and other on our 
side. 

Mr. Chairman, this is good legislation. 
This is good legislation that ought not 
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to be tampered with on the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to speak in op- 
position to the pending amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, I take the floor at this 
point because of the implied threat of a 
veto which was laid before the members 
of the Committee a few moments ago by 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. GERALD 
R. Forp). I would hope that he is in error 
because it is important that the Commit- 
tee and this House work its will for a 
strong and effective Consumer Protection 
Agency bill. 

I am not new in this field of legislation. 
For the past 5 years I have chaired the 
Commerce Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
which deals with the substantive law af- 
fecting consumers. In fact we are in the 
process of holding hearings at this time 
on warranty and guaranty legislation. 
We have reported out the amendments to 
the Flammable Fabrics Act, the toy 
safety and many other packaging and 
labeling and safety legislation that has 
come out of this Congress. It has been a 
matter of bipartisan effort that has pro- 
duced this kind of legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, to be faced here today 
with the implied threat of a veto if the 
Committee works its will to adopt the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. MOORHEAD), an 
amendment designed to put some teeth 
in this agency, then we will not have ac- 
complished anything. The agency as it 
is now in my opinion could be described 
as a “gummer.” It has no teeth. 

It has no bite. 

A great many of the vital proceedings 
where the interest of the consumer is in- 
volved would not be open under the exist- 
ing language, and will not be open to any 
effective representation unless the Moor- 
head amendment is adopted. 

The Fuqua amendment, in my judg- 
ment, would add nothing to it; it wouid 
further weaken the legislation. 

The gentleman from Michigan said 
that the bill was reported out by a vote 
of 24 to 4, or whatever it was, but he 
neglected to say that some of the 
strengthening amendments were rejected 
by tie votes in the committee—tie votes, 
where there was an even division of 
opinion. I think the judgment of the 
members of the committee should be con- 
sidered on its merit, and again not under 
the threat of a veto. 

I never have liked at any time during 
my 19 years of service in this House to 
be threatened by the Executive with a 
veto for exercising my good, independent 
judgment. I did not like it, whether it 
came from a Democrat or a Republican 
President. The legislative function is 
ours. It is our responsibility, and we 
should not delegate it downtown; we 
should exercise our judgment and send 
the finished product downtown, and then 
have it evaluated on the basis of its 
entirety. 

There is nothing radical or different 
proposed in the Moorhead amendment. 
It simply extends further opportunity of 
this agency to participate in many of the 
informal proceedings—and a great many 
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of the rules in toy safety and an over- 
whelming majority of the proposals now 
under consideration are being handled 
informally. This would not permit the 
agency in under those conditions. In my 
judgment, they would not—— 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I am not going to yield to 
the gentleman because I attempted to 
get time from the minority leader, and 
I could not get it, so I am not going to 
yield to the gentleman now. 

The fact is that we ought to give a lot 
more power to the consumer’s spokes- 
man. It has been my experience in watch- 
ing all of the independent agencies that 
are supposed to regulate in the public in- 
terests that very few of them do so. I 
cannot think of one at the moment that 
can point to an outstanding record in 
acting in the public’s interest and rep- 
resenting the public’s interest in the 
hearings before it. Far too often it is a 
duel between the highl- skilled practi- 
tioners before the agency and all too fre- 
quently the public be damned, it is for- 
gotten. I have seen this with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Federal Power 
Commission, the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and you can go on 
and on and on, and the public interest 
is not supported. 

So it is important that we have an 
agency with enough initial push to do 
the kind of job coming in and opposing 
whatever is contrary to the public in- 
terest. 

The Moorhead amendment is a must— 
it should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in support of the Fuqua 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to 
take a look at what the Fuqua amend- 
ment does. It provides for the amicus 
curiae role of the Consumer Protection 
Agency that we are about to create in 
this legislation. The amicus curiae role 
does not prevent private intervention. It 
strengthens private intervention by per- 
mitting the Government to gather in- 
formation and supply it to the agency 
or the court making a decision that in- 
volves the consumer's interests. 

Elsewhere in this legislation we pro- 
vide that the consumer interest must be 
given consideration. Any party to the 
original proceeding can appeal to the 
court the decision of a Federal agency. 
Basic legal principles now provide that 
any person aggrieved by an agency 
decision can appeal on the basis of what 
the decision has done to him whether 
or not he was a party to the original ac- 
tion. Either, each or both—that is the 
original party or the aggrieved person— 
can have the benefit of the information 
gathered by the Consumer Protection 
Agency in pursuit of its amicus role. 

The question we have to answer as 
Members of the Congress is, What is the 
most effective way to get good decisions 
and timely decisions out of the Federal 
Government that will best protect the 
consumer interest? 
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How can we encourage the most eco- 
nomic and efficient consideration of the 
consumer interest? 

Should the Government bring two or 
more sides to every one of its APA-defined 
proceedings affecting the consumer, 
thus tying up in a legal controversy every 
decision by regulatory agencies or the 
executive branch. 

I happen to think not. Why not re- 
quire, as the bill does, full consideration 
by the agencies of Government of the 
consumer interest and give the CPA the 
right—as the Fuqua amendment would— 
to advise the Federal agency what that 
consumer interest is. Then leave the 
determination of the public interest, with 
the consumer interest folded in, to the 
agency now charged with that public in- 
terest responsibility in areas that are 
relatively technical such as communica- 
tions, power, agriculture, atomic energy, 
labor relations, food, and drugs. 

What of the Cost of Living Council 
now being set up under the phase II pro- 
gram of the President for our economic 
recovery. 

Under this bill, as now written without 
the Fuqua amendment, certainly it would 
be possible to halt the decisions of the 
Cost of Living Council and throw them 
into lengthy court battles. 

If you have any questions about that, 
let me read to you a UPI dispatch of 
recent days: 

Consumer crusader Ralph Nader accused 
President Nixon today of undermining the 
constitution with his new economic policies, 
He said Nixon will go down as one of the 
most radical Presidents the country ever had. 

Nader added that the wage and price 
boards would have vast authority over the 
economy—Without safeguards, without safe- 
guards. 


Now do you have any doubt that Mr. 
Nader would urge the Consumer Protec- 
tion Agency to get involved in the deci- 
sions of the Cost of Living Council? That 
would play brinksmanship with our 
economy. 

I do not have much doubt about that. 

Is the court the best agency to admin- 
ister the highly technical matters deal- 
ing with our economic recovery, com- 
munica’ions, power, atomic energy, 
and others? I happen to think not. I 
think this decision should be made by 
the host agency responsible for these 
areas where we need decisions. And I 
repeat, where we need decisions. They 
should not be put off. 

I sit on the Committee on Interstate 
ai.1 Foreign Commerce. As the gentle- 
man from Illinois suggested, we have had 
a bad problem about powerplant siting. 
We are trying to devise legislation to 
speed up the decisionmaking process 
and not to slow it down so that we can 
get a decision on these critical problems 
affecting our environment. And both ade- 
quate power and environmental protec- 
tion are important problems for our 
society in the future. 

Yet, we now have the situation 
where these two issues are tied up in 
lengthy court battles and in agency pro- 
ceedings that are endless so that we can- 
not resolve these conflicts to adequately 
protect our environment and assure our 
future power needs are to be met. 
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It is vital that we resolve this real 
problem or have an adverse effect on the 
credibility and effectiveness of govern- 
ment. 

We need to do something to deal with 
the problems of the consumer, but we 
want to get a decision and not endless 
court delays. 

Both of these issues of the environment 
and the consumer are worthy of con- 
sideration and concern and ought to be 
folded into the decisionmaking of the 
executive agencies now charged with 
public interest responsibility. 

They ought not be transferred to the 
courts that are not expert in dealing with 
highly technical problems. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the Fuqua 
amendment to make the consumer inter- 
est fully known to every agency charged 
with decisions in the public interest 
which include the consideration of the 
consumer's concern. I support decisions 
in the public interest but I emphasize 
that word “decision.” 

The APA act requires agencies to make 
timely decisions on problems. No such 
constraint seems to limit the time or the 
present congestion or conditions in the 
courts of appeals. 

Under the present bill, it seems to me 
we would be in endless court appeals. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the Fuqua 
amendment because I think it will make 
the Government more responsive in the 
consumer area and get the job done 
quicker and more efficiently. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the substitute. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to try to clarify at least my 
own position on this. One of the great 
difficulties with this bill and the debate 
surrounding it is that we have all tried 
to become instant experts in administra- 
tive law, and I think all of us, those of 
us on the committee who are lawyers, 
worked diligently and vigorously to do it. 
I do not know how many of us succeeded. 
I do not feel that I have succeeded to 
the degree I would like. But I do think 
I understand our problem. 

I think we have, putting it in its sim- 
plest framework, three choices here: 

First. We can support the Moorhead 
amendment and what it does with the 
bill, and the net effect of that would be 
to give the Consumer Protection Agency 
a reasonable number of opportunities to 
present the consumer's point of view be- 
fore agencies and regulatory bodies in 
a meaningful and comprehensive way. 
That amendment, frankly, does not go 
as far as I would like it to go. I agree 
to support that one amendment so that 
we might narrow the choices that the 
Members would be burdened with on the 
floor. That is one choice we have. 

The second choice we have—and it is 
a far more reasonable choice than many 
of my colleagues think it is— is the 
Fuqua amendment. While the Fuqua 
amendment is totally unacceptable to 
me, the Fuqua amendment would give 
the Consumer Protection Agency unlim- 
ited opportunity to appear, but in an 
ineffective manner. It would give him or 
her by far the greatest number of op- 
portunities to appear and petition, far 
more than the Moorhead amendment 
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would give, and 100 times more than the 
committee would give—but the manner 
of the appearance would be totally in- 
adequate. 

The difference between the Fuqua 
amendment and the Moorhead amend- 
ment with the committee bill is that 
under the Fuqua opportunities, the con- 
sumer agency would be limited to amicus 
curiae. In other words, they would have 
the right to knock on the door and ask if 
the agencies would let them in, and if 
the agencies refused their polite invita- 
tion, they would have no alternative. 
That is not acceptable. But what the 
Fuqua amendment does do, it says, “Give 
them all the opportunity in the world, 
but restrict the mechanics of the oppor- 
tunity to amicus curiae.” Those are the 
first two choices. 

The third choice is the committee op- 
portunity, and I call that the “iceberg 
scheme,” because the consumer agency 
can appear in agency matters only as to 
those that appear above the water. The 
90 percent that are hidden from the sur- 
face of the water are denied, because it is 
either an informal proceeding not under 
the APA or denied because it seeks pri- 
marily a fine, penalty or forfeiture. That 
represents, at least in my visual judg- 
ment of the scene, about 90 percent of 
the opportunites. 

So you have three very simple choices: 
Give them, through the Moorhead 
amendment, a reasonable number of op- 
portunities to appear with the right to 
produce witnesses, with the right to 
cross-examine, and with the right to 
make a reasonable case and take an ap- 
peal; the second choice is the Fuqua op- 
portunity: Give them an unlimited right 
to appear, but have a serious and severe 
restriction on what he can do in terms 
of his appearance, having a restriction on 
the ability to cross-examine witnesses 
and having a restriction on the ability 
to appeal some or parts of those de- 
cisions. 

Or you can take the committee choice, 
which I consider the third or least de- 
sirable of the three, and which is also 
totally unacceptable to me. You can 
appear in a very few number of agency 
activities with some force and effect. 
This, to me, represents the three op- 
portunities we have. It seems to me that 
if one is dedicated—and I consider the 
Moorhead amendment to be the only 
choice in connection with the bill, and 
the rest will not be really meaningful as 
far as I am concerned—if you want to 
put some meaning and effectiveness into 
the role of the consumer protection advo- 
cate, then you have to go with the Moor- 
head amendment. It has plenty of pro- 
tections in it. 

I think it is moderate, reasonable 
answer to the urgent needs of protection 
of consumers considering the economic 
depravities that occur in the market- 
place and the enormous number of in- 
juries and deaths. There are 900 children 
who are burned to death each year from 
flammable fabrics. There are 900 burned 
to death, but only 25 cases a year are 
formal adjudicatory cases. I would like 
this agency, if possible, to do what can 
be done in the public interest to see if 
we can reduce that figure from 900 to 
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zero, and I do not see any way to do it 
other than to follow the Moorhead ap- 
proach. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
wonder if the gentleman could clarify 
the question whether this bill would pro- 
hibit the CPA from intervening as a 
party. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. The answer is “No.” 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Fuqua amendment as it actually will 
reduce .the new Consumer Protection 
Agency’s ability to participate in Federal 
agency proceedings below that which pri- 
vate citizens have now. 

But I would also like to take time to 
commend the chairman, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. HOoLIFIELD) , and the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Horton), 
for their leadership and their long ardu- 
ous labors in developing this landmark 
legislation, Although I do not agree with 
all of the provisions in the bill as re- 
ported by the committee, it still rep- 
resents a great step forward, whereby 
the American consumer can get a fair 
shake in the halls of Government. 

But if we adopt this amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Fuqua), we are going to tie our 
consumer advocate’s hands behind his 
back. Let us just recall that this amend- 
ment was considered, as the committee 
chairman (Mr. HoLIFIeLp) has pointed 
out, by both the subcommittee and the 
full committee and in both instances was 
rejected by a substantial margin. Adop- 
tion of the Fuqua amendment would 
weaken H.R. 10835 drastically. It would 
prohibit CPA from intervening as a party 
in any agency proceedings and would 
eliminate the opportunity for the agency 
to seek judicial review or to intervene in 
court in judicial review cases. 

The Fuqua amendment would permit 
the CPA only to present information in 
agency proceedings. The CPA would not 
be able to cross-examine witnesses, to 
seek a subpena in the proceedings, to 
participate in settlements and stipula- 
tions or to do any of the things that par- 
ties in proceedings are permitted to do. 

I do not believe the membership of the 
House wishes to reduce the ability of 
CPA to participate as an advocate below 
that ability, which private citizens have. 

I urge the House to follow the thought- 
ful leadership of the committee chair- 
man and reject this amendment. 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the Fuqua 
amendment. We have many “friends in 
court” to consumers; to make this agency 
merely a friend in court to consumers is 
not going to help solve the problem at all. 
I rise in support of the Moorhead amend- 
ment, of which I am a cosponsor. I, to- 
gether with 170 Members of this House, 
signed and cosponsored an original con- 
sumer bill some time in February, which 
was intended to help the consumer. As a 
matter of fact, when I signed it, I thought 
the consumer and consumer interests 
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were as revered and as noncontroversial 
as apple pie and motherhood and the 
flag. Now, I find that this is not the case. 
I never dreamed for 1 minute that it 
would be any problem for this Congress 
to pass a strong bill like the one I cospon- 
sored. 

Iam a Member of the full Government 
Operations Committee which reported 
this bill and I am one of those who voted 
against this bill in committee. I am not 
a member of the subcommittee that gut- 
ted this bill. 

The bill provides for establishment of 
an Office of Consumer Affairs, a Con- 
sumer Protective Agency, and a Consum- 
er Advisory Council, but it does not give 
this agency the right to intervene in in- 
formal proceedings or most adjudicatory 
proceedings, and it does not give the 
agency any power of subpena. 

I think it would be quite fraudulent, 
since we are dealing with consumer in- 
terests and consumer protection, for us to 
pretend we are all for consumers if we 
support this bill unamended without the 
Moorhead amendment. The fact is it 
would be most depressing for us to pass 
such a bill, because we would not be ful- 
filling the promise of what the public 
might think the bill is supposed to be— 
a consumer bill with teeth. 

I have a district in which consumers 
are robbed, cheated, and put upon. They 
will still be robbed, cheated, and put upon 
every day by unscrupulous merchants 
and salesmen if this bill goes through 
as is. I am sick and tired of seeing the 
poor and deprived being made poorer and 
being more deprived every day by ruth- 
less and unfair consumer practices. 

We can have it either way. We can 
set up a new agency which will do no 
better job than the existing agencies 
whose failure to deal with the problems 
thus far has created the need for this 
bill. Or we can take cognizance of the 
fact that all of our constituents are con- 
sumers and try to help them and provide 
the real protection they so desperately 
need. 

I am not going to argue about what 
the Moorhead amendment, which I am 
cosponsoring, will provide. It will give 
an opportunity for the Agency to come 
into an adjudicatory proceeding. It will 
give some power to investigate when an- 
other Federal agency fails to do so. It 
will not give the agency subpena power, 
which I think it should have. It will not 
give it the power to sue individuals, 
which I think it should have. But I am 
willing to cosponsor the amendment as 
the best we can get. 

As an attorney who has practiced be- 
fore administrative agencies, I can assure 
you that without the Moorhead amend- 
ment this agency will have practically 
no power to intervene in any adjudica- 
tory proceeding. 

There is one other thing here which 
disturbs me. When we discussed this bill 
in my Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, the chairman was asked: “Why is 
this bill so weak when we want to pro- 
tect the consumers?” Very promptly, very 
nicely, and very correctly my chairman 
said, and I am paraphrasing this some- 
what, “You know we have had difficulty 
getting it through the Rules Committee. 
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I can understand how you feel. When it 
comes to the floor I can understand and 
expect that the Members of the House 
will try to strengthen this bill, as they 
have a right to do.” 

I would hope, after hearing these 
arguments, that this House will not only 
vote to support the Moorhead amend- 
ment, but also that the Chairman, Mr. 
HOoLIFIELD, will join us, because now we 
are out of the Rules Committee, and we 
have the bill here—weak, needing to be 
strengthened—and it seems to me we 
ought to protect the consumers. It is 
time that we controlled our own destiny 
and did not let one committee control 
the will of the committees of the House, 
the actions of this House and the con- 
sumers of this country. 

I urge all Members to support the 
Moorhead amendment and to defeat the 
Fuqua amendment. We are all friends, 
but we do not need amicus curiae pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am prompted to take 
the floor at this time because I cannot 
agree with the preceding speaker that the 
bill which is before us for consideration 
today, as reported from the committee, is 
no bill at all or a weak bill or one which 
will not adequately protect and represent 
the interests of consumers. 

I believe that I stand before this com- 
mittee today as one who has some cre- 
dentials as being in favor of consumer 
legislation, because I was a member of 
the Rules Committee who voted for a rule 
last year to bring before this body a bill 
which had languished there for some 
time and ultimately died, and which may 
well have been subject to some of the 
criticisms that have been offered both 
at that time and since. 

I have examined very carefully the 
provisions of this legislation, and it seems 
to me substantially we do have a strong 
bill and a fair bill and that notwith- 
standing the statements which have been 
made by some people, that this bill is so 
bad they would rather have no bill at 
all, I should inform this House that on 
yesterday a staff member of one of the 
largest and most prestigious consumer 
organizations in the country, discussing 
this legislation with a member of my 
staff, freely conceded that even without 
the Moorhead amendment, even without 
some of the so-called strengthening 
amendments to be offered, this is a good 
bill and they would like to see it passed. 

I believe that represents the moderate 
course and the middle-course I, for one, 
would like to pursue. 

I should like, in the 2 or 3 minutes 
I have remaining, to address myself 
to the question I believe is primarily 
raised by the Moorhead amendment, and 
that is to give to this new agency the 
power to intervene not only in matters 
involving adjudication as they have been 
defined under the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act, but also to give it the power 
to intervene informally in other types of 
hearings as well. 

I have been reading a letter from Pro- 
fessor Shapiro, one of those who advocate 
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that we give this kind of authority to the 
new agency. Even he, I note, concedes 
that— 

“The problem of defining the informal 
matters as to which the new agency should 
have notice and opportunity to be heard is 
of course a difficult one. Each existing agency 
has its own developed practices and its own 
special problems. Excessive judicialization of 
informal processes could result in undue 
delay in the completion of necessary admini- 
strative work. 


That is precisely the point, I think. 

When I consider the chart that was 
circulated by a Member of the House 
yesterday which listed over 91 different 
categories of proceedings in 16 different 
agencies, where conceivably you could 
have consumer interests involved, if you 
are going to extend the authority of this 
Agency initially to intervene not only in 
those matters defined as adjudicatory un- 
der the Administrative Procedure Act but 
all of these additional matters as well, 
then I think this Agency may well sink 
before it can even swim. 

Those of us interested in fair, strong 
consumer legislation do not want that to 
happen. We want this thing to fiy. It 
seems to me even those who are certainly 
friends of the consumer movement are 
threatening the success of this Agency 
from the very outset if they would insist 
upon the Moorhead amendment with the 
power that it would give. 

With respect to the Fuqua amendment, 
I would have to say with all due respect 
to the author of that amendment and 
some of my friends who are supporting 
it that to restrict the Agency from the 
very outset to the role of amicus curiae 
is not doing enough and is not giving the 
Agency the kind of strong voice that it 
ought to have in asserting the interests 
of American consumers. 

So, after careful consideration, I have 
to suggest that we ought to accept the 
work of all of the committee and vote for 
the committee bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I am 
pleased to yield to the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD, I would like to ask 
the gentleman a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. ANDERSON of Il- 
linois was allowed to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute. ) 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman has 
no doubt had an opportumity to see the 
so-called Moorhead amendment. Does he 
agree with me that this would give the 
Consumer Protection Agency, in refer- 
ring to a renumbered section G of the 
bill, the right to demand the use of the 
subpena power in 50 Federal agencies, 
not just in administrative or court pro- 
ceedings, Lut also in its own investiga- 
tion of business firms, labor unions, Fed- 
eral agencies, and who knows what else, 
for the purpose of making a report to 
Congress? Does the gentleman realize 
that that is in that amendment? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Yes. I am 
aware that that is one of the fea- 
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tures of the amendment, and that, very 
frankly, is an additional reason why I 
would oppose the amendment. 

Mr. HOLIFTIELD. And that is one of 
the reasons why we were so careful in 
claiming the right of access to the sub- 
pena power of another agency. We did 
not give it an inherent subpena power. 
Actually that is what the proponents 
want. They want to have an agency that 
can have subpena power over other 
agencies’ documents, information, and 
anything else that they have. They also 
want that agency to have unlimited sub- 
pena power to go into every business 
firm in America on a fishing expedition. 
We have circumscribed this knowingly 
and with due consideration, because we 
believe that a carefully guarded sub- 
pena power limited to adjudicatory and 
court action is all that it needs at this 
time, and it could only be exercised 
within the scope of a case that is pro- 
ceeding in the Federal agencies or courts. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 10835, the 
Consumer Protection Act of 1971. I think 
the bill as reported from committee is a 
good bill, a balanced bill and a fair bill, 
and most importantly, for the first time 
it would give the American consumer an 
active voice and advocate in the Federal 
Government. This bill would give Statu- 
tory authority to the Office of Consumer 
Affairs in the Executive Office of the 
President for the purpose of advising 
the President on consumer policies and 
coordinating the consumer activities of 
the various executive agencies. The bill 
would further establish an independent 
Consumer Protection Agency whose pri- 
mary mission would be to represent con- 
sumer interests in agency proceedings. 
And finally, the bill would establish a 
Consumer Advisory Council composed of 
eminently qualified private citizens who 
would advise both the agency and the 
office. 

Mr. Chairman, at the heart of this bill 
is section 204 which empowers the new 
Consumer Protection Agency to inter- 
vene and participate in Federal agency 
rulemaking and adjudicatory proceed- 
ings. Not too coincidentally, this section 
is also the storm center of controversy 
which has been swirling around this 
legislation the past 2 days. On the one 
hand, there are those who claim that this 
section gives the Agency too much au- 
thority and too many powers; and on the 
other hand, there are those who claim 
this section does not go far enough and 
that it severely limits and restricts the 
Agency from doing an effective jon. 

Curiously enough, there are a few 
critics of this bill who claim that the 
consumer would be better off with no 
bill at all than with the committee bill, 
and they have even gone so far as to try 
to kill this bill before the House could 
give it full consideration. I find this ex- 
treme approach both inimical to demo- 
cratic processes and to consumer inter- 
ests. By contrast to these self-styled con- 
sumer protectors, a top official of prob- 
ably the largest and most prestigious 
consumer organization in this country 
informed one of my staff members that 
they would much prefer having the 
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committee bill than no bill at all, even 
if the amendments which they favor are 
defeated. 

In this connection, I was most im- 
pressed with the testimony of Chairman 
HOLIFIELD both in the Rules Committee 
and on the floor of this Chamber yes- 
terday that the committee bill is a strong 
bill and that it would not, as some of 
its critics claim, exclude the Consumer 
Protection Agency from participating in 
most agency proceedings. The Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, under which the 
Agency would operate, makes no distinc- 
tions between formal and informal pro- 
ceedings as such. In the words of the 
chairman: 

The Consumer Protection Agency will be 
able to intervene in agency proceedings as 
@ party, whether the proceedings are for- 
mal or informal, and whether or not they 
are attended by hearings. A hearing is not 
indispensable to a proceeding under the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. 


Chairman Ho.irretp also addressed 
himself to the “fine, penalty, or for- 
feiture” issue by stating that the CPA's 
primary role is that of consumer advo- 
cate rather than as a regulatory or en- 
forcement agency. It is therefore ex- 
cluded from proceedings which primarily 
involve punitive actions, both for this 
reason and to avoid a “double prose- 
cutor” situation. But this prohibition 
would not exclude the CPA from 
a large number of agency proceedings 
since most of these do not seek to im- 
pose a fine, penalty, or forfeiture. Such 
punitive actions are handled by the 
courts and not in agency proceedings, 
And the chairman of the Administrative 


Conference of the United States, Mr. 
Roger C. Cramton is quoted as saying 
that— 


Fine, penalty or forfeiture for violation 
of law encompasses only a relatively small 
category of administrative adjudications and 
& category in which consumer interests are 
seldom likely to be involved. 


On the basis of this evidence, Mr. 
Chairman, it seems to me that the com- 
mittee bill gives the Consumer Protection 
Agency ample authority and power to 
intervene and participate in most agency 
proceedings affecting consumer interests, 
and criticisms of the bill to the contrary 
do not have much basis in fact. 

Finally, I would agree with the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
that as the new Agency gains experience, 
this Congress can modify its authority 
on the basis of this experience. In the 
meantime, it seems to me that the new 
Agency will have its hands full both in 
terms of responsibilities and powers when 
it comes to protecting consumer inter- 
ests. I therefore urge passage of the bill 
as reported from committee without fur- 
ther amendments. And I join with my 
colleagues in commending the chairman 
and the committee for bringing to this 
Chamber a good bill, a fair bill, and a 
strong bill. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the substitute. 

I think the amendment from my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Florida will 
avoid a great deal of confusion in Fed- 
eral proceedings and a similar amount 
of confusion in this House as to what 
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proceedings are or are not subject to 
the attacks of consumer advocates under 
the bill. 

The Fuqua amendment is simple and 
to the point: All Federal agencies must 
take a renewed interest in matters af- 
fecting the consumer, and a consumer 
advocate should show them the way— 
not lay in wait to trap them in a hodge- 
podge of legal footwork that will end up 
with the Government taking the Gov- 
ernment to court. 

There is one area of very great con- 
cern to me that is very confused in the 
present bill. That has to do with what 
is popularly called the customs and duties 
laws. I have been unable to find a single 
lawyer who is willing to give me a hard 
opinion on whether proceedings leading 
to the establishment of import duties 
and restrictions are subject to the ad- 
vocate’s challenges under this bill, par- 
ticularly as interpreted by the committee 
report. It is easy to get an opinion as to 
whether these proceedings might result 
in substantially affecting the “interests 
of consumers” within the meaning of 
that term in the bill—they most as- 
suredly do. But nobody can figure out 
whether they are “under” the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, although perhaps 
not subject to it. 

I think that such proceedings will 
benefit greatly from consumer advocacy 
of the type provided in the Fuqua amend- 
ment. But I recoil in horror at the pros- 
pect of seeing adversary consumer ad- 
vocacy under the present section 204 
being used to attack these proceedings 
which have great international ramifi- 
cations. 

The tariff schedules, prepared by the 
Tariff Commission, establish rates of 
duty and prescribe import restrictions for 
thousands of articles, from the simplest 
to the most complex. More consumer in- 
put could be of great assistance here. 
But consumer opposition, with court ac- 
tion if that is possible under this bill 
could be disastrous for our balance of 
payments situation. 

The present section 204 has so many 
fire escapes that no one can figure it 
out—Ralph Nader or the committee that 
reported it. Now I admit that these fire 
escapes are necessary if we are seriously 
considering any powers that even re- 
motely resemble the tremendous delega- 
tion and discretion granted by the pres- 
ent bill. 

But such delegation and discretion are 
not necessary to get the job done, nor 
are they proper to place in the hands of 
a baby agency. That is why I support the 
Fuqua approach which will give this new 
agency a chance to grow up and lead a 
healthy life, 

I am particularly concerned that con- 
sumer advocates should have the right to 
participate in Federal negotiation, medi- 
ation or other proceedings concerning 
the labor market that greatly affect the 
ultimate price of goods in this country. 
Some lawyers tell me that these are al- 
ready covered in the present bill, in light 
of the liberal interpretation given to the 
provisions in the committee report. 
Others say they are not sure, and will 
have to await a court test. Well, that is 
not good enough for me, 
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If the Fuqua amendment is not ac- 
cepted, I shall offer an amendment that 
will clarify the point and specifically 
provide that all Federal actions that may 
result in increased wages, rates or bene- 
fits to organized labor, including arbitra- 
tion and mediation, are subject to inter- 
vention and appeal by the consumer 
advocates. 

Such an amendment should not be 
viewed with alarm by those who fear 
that this would constitute an intrusion. 
Under the present bill, many such labor- 
oriented activities would clearly be cov- 
ered at one stage or another. 

For example, last Friday, the Labor 
Department’s Employment Standards 
Administration announced in the Federal 
Register its proposed increases in mini- 
mum wages for Federal and federally as- 
sisted construction workers. This pro- 
posed action, under the Davis-Bacon Act, 
invites comments from interested per- 
sons and other Federal agencies. Thus, 
under the bill, the consumer advocate 
could apparently file comments and ap- 
peal the proposed increases if they were 
not modified to suit him. 

My problem is that, under the bill as 
interpreted by the committee, it is not 
clear that the consumer advocates could 
participate in the informal proceedings 
leading up to the announced modifica- 
tions. Some lawyers say they are covered, 
if proceedings leading to FTC consent 
decrees are; others say that they are 
not Administrative Procedure Act pro- 
ceedings in the true sense of the word, 
and not covered by this bill. 

I say nonsense to all this. These pro- 
ceedings and many like them lead di- 
rectly to increased prices in the corner 
store. If cost is a consumer concern, as 
this bill says, let us send an advocate to 
attack one of the principal generators of 
spiraling costs. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
we have had some confusing remarks in 
the last few minutes with reference to 
what this amendment does and also 
what the original language of the legis- 
lation does. 

The gentleman will concede as a lawyer 
that the original language of the legisla- 
tion provides for the intervention of this 
agency in any Administrative Procedure 
Act designated proceeding. Is that not 
the thrust of this language? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is my under- 
standing, and those are the precise ques- 
tions I am going to raise in my remain- 
ing time. 

Let me make a point about the Fuqua 
amendment, because I had some con- 
fusion in the response by my colleague 
from New York (Mr. ROSENTHAL). Under 
the language of the Fuqua amendment it 
says as follows: 

The Agency shall be entitled as a matter 
of right to, orally or in writing, present in 
such proceedings such relevant and material 
information in its possession as the Agency 
deems necessary to enable the Federal agency 


or court to give due consideration the valid 
interests of consumers. 


The expression “as a matter of right” 
means that there is no choice; that they 
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can go in as amicus curiae if they want 
to? Is that the understanding of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. That is my under- 
standing. However, I do not know that 
that is the way the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations would 
interpret it. 

If I could have the attention of the 
gentleman from California, I do have 
several specific questions which I would 
like to ask of the gentleman from 
California. 

It appears to me that there are many 
obvious actions which could be taken 
affecting the interest of the consumer 
which do not happen to come under the 
jurisdiction of the proposed new Agency. 
I would like to ask the gentleman from 
California specifically if any actions of 
the Federal Arbitration and Mediation 
Service would be subject to intervention 
by the consumer advocate in any way? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, as the gentleman 
knows I am not a lawyer. Iam having the 
counsel furnish me the answer to the 
gentleman’s question and I shall have it 
for him in just a minute. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Some lawyers indi- 
cate that it might while others say it 
does not. On the other hand, I have heard 
others say it would have to await a court 
test. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If the gentleman 
knows the answer, the gentleman can put 
it in the Recorp. Very frankly, I do not 
know the answer. I cannot cite the Ad- 
ministrative Procedures Act, but I will, 
however, try to answer the gentleman 
later on. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I certainly do not 
expect the gentleman to have an imme- 
diate answer to a difficult question. Based 
upon some of the articles which I have 
read on this subject, there is a difference 
of opinion on this subject. Some have 
indicated that it probably would and 
some say it definitely would not while 
others have said it would have to await 
a court test, which I suggest leaves the 
matter in a state of limbo. 

Another matter would be the matter 
of customs and imports. It is obvious that 
the agencies that deal in this area say 
they do not come under the Administra- 
tive Procedures Act, and pursuant to the 
answer just given, would I be correct in 
assuming that those vital areas affecting 
consumers in relation to customs and 
duties would not come under this par- 
ticular section? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, the counsel for the 
committee has furnished to me the defi- 
nition under the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, section 551, as to the things 
that the Administrative Procedure Act 
does not include, and among them is the 
Congress and, of course, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and the territorities as well as 
the government of the District of Colum- 
bia. That is subsection (e) of page 46, 
and I shall insert that language at this 
point: 

Agencies composed of representatives of 
the parties or of representatives of the orga- 
nizations of the parties to disputes deter- 
mined by— 

It is the counsel’s interpretation of 
that that the Agency, the Arbitration 


Agency, is not under the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act; that it is excluded. 
However, I will have to rely upon counsel. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. This particular sec- 
tion cited by the chairman refers to 
“Agencies composed of representatives 
of parties or of representatives of the or- 
ganizations of the parties to disputes.” 
I am asking about the Federal concilia- 
tion, arbitration and mediation services 
which are not parties, a group of parties, 
or representatives of parties. That is an 
instrumentality of the U.S. Government. 
So it would not be representing manage- 
ment and it would not be representing 
labor. I think that is the precise ques- 
tion. It would not be one of the parties. 
I think we all recognize, as much as we 
might like a consumer advocate to have 
some authenticity, he would have no 
business at a bargaining table with busi- 
ness and labor. What about the Federal 
agency that comes in—not as a party— 
to work with the parties. The matters 
dealt with would clearly affect consum- 
ers. I suggest the language of this bill 
does not clearly spell out whether the 
consumer advocate could intervene in 
any way. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentieman from Florida (Mr. Fuqua) for 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. MOORHEAD). 

The question was taken; and the 
chairman beirg in doubt, the Committee 
divided, and there were—ayes 51, noes 
56. 

TELLER VOTE WITH CLERKS 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers with clerks. 

Tellers with clerks were ordered. 

The Committee divided, and the tell- 
ers reported that there were—ayes 149, 
noes 240, not voting 41, as follows: 

[Roll No. 298] 
[Recorded Teller Vote] 


Abbitt Jones, Ala. 


Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 


Davis, S.C. 
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Robinson, Va. 
Rousselot 
Runnels 
Ruth 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Schneebeli 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Shoup 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Begich 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Biatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Collins, Ti 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Culver 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denhoim 
Dent 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Drinan 
Dulski 
du Pont 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo, 
Fascell 
Findley 
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Spence Waggonner 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steiger, Ariz, 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif, 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Vander Jagt 
Veysey 


NOES—240 


Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 


Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 


Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Grover 
Gude 
Hamilton 
Hanley 


Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 


Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Il. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Pucinski 
Railsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarick 
Rees 

Reid, N.Y. 
Reuss 


Riegie 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 


Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Scheuer 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Staggers 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steiger, Wis. 
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McCloskey 
McClure 


Mailliard 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills, Ark, 
Morgan 
Nelsen 

Pelly 
Rhodes 
Saylor 
Schwengel 


So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the pending amendment. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the Chairman if, perhaps, we 
could get some idea as to how much time 
is going to be required on this amend- 
ment, and I will ask unanimous consent 
to give the gentleman in the well addi- 
tional time. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I have no way of 
determining. It is the policy of the gentle- 
man from New York, as well as my policy, 
to allow adequate debate, and I would 
think the 4 hours of general debate, most 
of which was used, and most of which 
was used on this amendment, would have 
been adequate to give most people an idea 
of what is in the amendment. 

I would think if we can proceed along 
without limitation of time for about 15 
minutes additional time, if the gentle- 
mau will then renew his question, per- 
haps at that time we can arrange a limi- 
tation of time. 

(On the request of Mr. Horton, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. FASCELL was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from New York 
for requesting the additional time. 

Mr. Chairman, the choices which my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. ROSENTHAL), ad- 
dressed to the committee on a moment 
ago have now been narrowed somewhat 
by the committee’s recent action on the 
Fuqua amendment. Now Mr. Chairman, 
the choices are no bill, the pending bill, 
or a bill with the Moorhead amend- 
ment. For my own purposes, I would 
certainly rather have a bill as it comes 
out of the committee than no bill at 
all. I think it is beyond any argument 
at this point that we need this kind 
of agency to do something on behalf 
of the consumers. So I would like to 
address myself to why I have cospon- 
sored the Moorhead amendment and 
why I urge its adoption. 

In order to do that more clearly, I 
would like to refer the Members just 
briefly to the theory of the pending 
bill. The theory of the pending bill with 
respect to the Consumer Protection 
Agency is to categorize or define into 
classes the kinds of actions which the 
Consumer Protection Agency would be 
concerned with. 

One class of those actions is that 
which come under the Administrative 
Procedure Act. They are the principal 
concern of this bill in section 204. They 
are so-called formal proceedings, identi- 


Stephens 
Stubblefield 
‘Thompson, N.J, 
Uliman 


Waldie 
Wilson, Bob 


fied and defined in the Administrative 
Procedure Act as rulemaking, adjudica- 
cation, and licensing. 

The pending bill gives the Consumer 
Protection Agency in those kinds of 
formal proceedings defined in the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act the right by 
law to intervene as a party in the legal 
sense. It is not simply an observer; it 
is more than a participant; it has legal 
status by law and it is a party to the 
proceedings. 

Then there are the other categories 
of actions. These are referred to in the 
committee report as investigatory, or 
informal proceedings. These are agency 
actions which do not come under the 
administrative practice act. They are 
nonadversary in the formal or legal 
sense. They do not lend themselves eas- 
ily to the legal type of intervention by 
a party under formal procedures. 

As to those kinds of actions, the bill 
very specifically provides—this is the 
theory of the legislation—that the Con- 
sumer Protection Agency may “partici- 
pate” in those actions. This is spelled 
out, in section 202(c) (2) and section 302 
(1) exactly how the Consumer Protec- 
tion Agency may “participate” in these 
nonformal actions which do not come 
under the Administrative Practice Act. 

The “participation” right given the 
Consumer Protection Agency is to obtain 
information and be put on notice, re- 
garding Agency actions. There is no mat- 
ter of right given in this bill to the 
Consumer Protection Agency to formally 
or legally intervene in those actions; 
quite different from the theory laid down 
in section 204. 

This sums up the theory of the bill. 
Section 204 gives the Agency the right to 
intervene on behalf of the consumer, and 
this right is limited as I have heretofore 
explained. 

However, there is a further limitation 
in that language contained on page 15 
of the bill, starting with the parentheti- 
cal clause. 

The section provides that the Agency 
may, as a matter of right, intervene as a 
party, and then it goes on to limit that 
right to agency proceedings: “(other 
than an adjudication seeking primarily 
to impose a fine, penalty, or forfeiture 
for an alleged violation by any defendant 
or respondent therein of a statute of the 
United States or any rule, order, or decree 
promulgated thereunder.)” 

Not only is the right of the Consumer 
Protection Agency limited to intervene in 
formal actions, but also in those formal 
actions it is further limited by excluding 
all those cases contained in the paren- 
thetical clause. 

The Moorhead amendment first of all 
addresses itself to that language and 
liberalizes the bill by narrowing the ex- 
ception referred to. 

The present exception eliminates—we 
have heard varying estimates—any where 
from 50 to 90 percent of the Agency pro- 
ceedings covered under section 204 and 
in which the Agency can intervene as a 
matter of right. 

The pending amendment does one 
other thing, and that is in the second 
paragraph of the amendment. It pro- 
vides that the Agency, as a matter of 
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right, may undertake reviews and in- 
vestigations and require information 
from Federal agencies in these nonformal 
actions called investigatory or informal 
in the report. The amendment allows the 
Consumer Protection Agency to more 
broadly participate in agency actions 
rather than in the limited fashion of the 
language of the bill. The Moorhead 
amendment says very clearly, that the 
Consumer Protection Agency shall as a 
matter of right make reviews and investi- 
gations and request information. There 
is no such right in the pill. This right is 
given for what purpose? To inform the 
Congress. What is wrong with us, the 
Congress, getting the information we 
need upon which to act. We are talking 
about the rights of consumers here, our 
constituents and taxpayers. We are talk- 
ing about a Federal agency when we talk 
about the Consumer Protection Agency. 

We are talking about not some ogre or 
monster that is not a part of the Govern- 
ment. We are talking about an agency 
that will be under the scrutiny of the 
Congress, the Office of Management and 
Budget, and which will be responsible to 
the President. 

I cannot—I am sorry, but I just can- 
not—ascribe to the “fears” and the 
“dangers” of the so-called horrible 
powers that are to be added to the bill by 
the Moorhead amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. FASCELL was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FASCELL. I want to thank the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mice HOLIFIELD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. Of course, I yield to the 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I just want to say the 
gentleman made a very forceful state- 
ment, and I would ask him to repeat. 
That would add emphasis to this argu- 
ment. 

Mr. FASCELL. I appreciate the chair- 
man injecting a note of humor into 
this, and I am glad he has. I think we all 
ought to be in good humor. I may dis- 
agree with my chairman on this point, 
but I do it with good humor. I know he 
seriously and sincerely supports the 
measure which he has fought for so 
hard as it comes out of the committee, 
and I, too, support seriously and sin- 
cerely the amendment which I know will 
make this a better ill. 

I have predicated my remarks by say- 
ing that I would rather have this bill 
than nothing. We have to do something. 
People are frustrated and angry. People 
are angry at Government, which means 
us as well as the executive, because it is 
so difficult for one individual to get any- 
thing done in this great big Government. 
The big guy can take care of himself. 
There is no problem there. We are talk- 
ing about the individual. You get letters 
every day, and you know exactly what I 
am talking about. Every Member sitting 
in this Committee knows exactly what I 
am talking about. And it is frustrating. I 
do not see anything wrong under the 
guidelines of this bill and the scrutiny 
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of the legislative, judicial, and executive 
branches of the Government in giving 
this new Consumer Protection Agency 
the right to become a voice for the indi- 
vidual in the maze and bureaucracy of 
the Government. 

Mr. DENNIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. As soon as I finish mak- 
ing this point I will be delighted to yield. 

Let me give you an example of the 
kinds of Agency actions classified as in- 
formal or investigatory proceedings in 
which under the bill the Agency would 
have the right to participate. 

Take the FHA. I discussed the classes 
of action within FHA with the Commis- 
sioner of FHA who was before our com- 
mittee this morning. I asked him about 
the number of matters which his agency 
took under the Administrative Procedure 
Act, which included rulemaking, formal 
adjudication, and licensing. He said there 
were very few. He knew that there was 
considerable action by way of rule- 
making. Other formal actions are ex- 
tremely limited. There are some debar- 
ment proceedings of a formal nature, 
adversary in character, and which would 
lend themselves to an intervention in 
the formal manner. However, he stated 
he received about 50,000 requests each 
year for informal agency action. 

I am sure this vast differential exists 
in almost every agency of the Federal 
Government. 

What we are saying with the pending 
amendment about those so-called infor- 
mal or agency actions is to give the Con- 
sumer Protection Agency as a “matter 
of right” the opportunity to make inves- 
tigations and reviews and request infor- 
mation in order to be able to report the 
facts to the Congress. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. I promised the 
gentleman earlier that I would yield 
to him. 

Mr. DENNIS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened to this 
debate for 2 or 3 days like the rest of 
you have and I have heard an awful lot 
of oratory here about the little man and 
the little felow—— 

Mr. FASCELL. Well, I am a little man. 

Mr. DENNIS. I know; and I am, also. 

The gentleman in the well says that we 
do not need to worry about this Agency 
because it would be just a friendly gov- 
ernmental agency designed to protect the 
little fellow. I will say to the gentleman 
from Florida that I have not had any 
mail from the little fellows in my con- 
gressional district stating that American 
business has victimized them. However, I 
have had letters from little fellows in 
business. I am not worried about General 
Motors because they can take care of 
themselves. But, how about these little 
fellows whom you and I represent along 
Main Street such as the small merchants, 
the garage men, the filling station opera- 
tors, the machine shop people, and so on? 
They already have to live with the en- 
vironmental agency regulations, the 
safety regulations, the EEOC, ail of which 
I voted for, and many others, but yet we 
will have another agency come along and 
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tell them that they have to deal with still 
another agency when they are already in- 
volved in hearings, perhaps, with refer- 
ence to these existing agencies. The poor 
little guy cannot afford counsel, he can- 
not afford the time, and, maybe, the two 
agencies—the old line agency, and this 
new one, are telling him two different 
things. What is he going to do? Yet, the 
gentleman wants a situation which would 
create a still more difficult problem. 

Mr. FASCELL. I will say in response to 
the statement of the gentleman from In- 
diana that your good judgment tells you 
that what you have got to do is not only 
protect that merchant but protect that 
consumer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida has again expired. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had a lot of re- 
quests from Members to get the debate 
ended. We have had this amendment be- 
fore us now tor 2 days. 

I ask unanimous consent that all de- 
bate end on the Moorhead amendment at 
2:30 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. HORTON 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the Moorhead amend- 
ment end at 2:35 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ERLENBORN). 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the Moorhead 
amendment. I would like to call the at- 
tention of the Members to the language 
of this amendment, subsection (b), where 
it states that the Agency, as a matter 
of right, may undertake reviews and in- 
vestigations, and require information 
from Federal agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no limitation 
here, and no discretion given to the other 
Federal agencies. For example, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has certain trade 
secrets in its possession and, as a matter 
of right, the Consumer Protection Agency 
could get that information. 

So, too, does the Internal Revenue 
Service have confidential information, 
income tax returns relating to individuals 
and corporations, and the Consumer Pro- 
tection Agency under this language as a 
matter of right, without any discretion 
to the Internal Revenue Service, could 
get that information and at that point 
it would no longer be protected from dis- 
semination, but could be made available 
to the Members of the Congress and to 
the committees of the Congress, and be 
put into the public domain. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very danger- 
ous amendment, and I hope that it is 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
SEIBERLING). 


Mr. SEIBERLING., Mr, Chairman, af- 
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ter 22 years in private practice, most of 
the time representing corporate busi- 
nesses, I believe I have a better appreci- 
ation than most of the problems that 
business is up against in dealing with 
Federal agencies, because that was my 
particular field of law. 

I might also point out that the tire 
industry was one of the first industries 
to bear the brunt of the new wave of 
consumerism. 

Some of the proposals and bills that 
have been advanced in recent years, sup- 
posedly for the consumers’ interest, are 
enough to make a corporate attorney’s 
hair stand on end, They would create 
open ended exposure under incredibly 
loose legislative standards. By contrast, 
this bill does not create any new reme- 
dies or penalties, but merely creates an 
advocate for fair and effective enforce- 
ment of existing law. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is important to 
create an agency that can effectively 
perform that function, If we do not, we 
are simply going to worsen the sense of 
frustration on the part of an already 
deeply frustrated public. The public is 
frustrated because there is no agency 
that seems to be representing them as 
consumers, 

The Moorhead amendment will make 
the Agency effective across the board in 
all Agency proceedings. In my opinion, 
the bill, with the Moorhead amendment, 
is one that business can live with. If you 
do not pass a reasonably effective bill, 
you will not be helping business. You 
will just open up the door to much more 
burdensome legislation. 

If we really want to help business deal 
with the consumer movement, then we 
had better go ahead and accept the 
Moorhead amendment, and pass an ef- 
fective bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
ROUSSELOT). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Rous- 
SELOT yielded his time to Mr. HORTON.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from New York 
(Mrs. ABZUG). 

(By unanimous consent, Mrs. ABZUG 
yielded her time to Mr. WRIGHT.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Delaware (Mr. 
DU PONT). 

Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Chairman, several 
times in the debate earlier today difficult 
questions were raised as to the disclosure 
of confidential information. I would like 
to query the author of the amendment, 
Mr. Moorueap, if I could, on this point. 

Under the bill, section 209 protects the 
public from the disclosure of confidential 
information that cannot be disclosed by 
force of existing law, and yet in the 
amendment that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. MOORHEAD) is spon- 
soring, section (b) seems to say that any 
agency acquiring such information can 
then turn it over to the Congress. 

I would like to clarify that situation if 
I might. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. pv PONT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 
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The gentleman from Delaware will note 
that section 209 prohibits disclosure to 
the public, it does not prohibit disclosure 
to the Congress, and this follows a pat- 
tern that is quite widespread throughout 
the law. 

For example, income tax returns can- 
not be disciosed to the public, but they 
can be disclosed to the Congress, and I 
think with or without the Moorhead 
amendment that information, let us say, 
in a formal proceeding, which would be 
received in camera by the Agency might 
be the kind of information that should 
be revealed to the Congress. I think the 
issue is do we have the good sense and 
integrity to preserve that information 
in confidence. I think we have that abil- 
ity and integrity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentlemen from Texas (Mr. Eck- 
HARDT). 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall use the short time I have here to 
deal with the same subject discussed by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
MOORHEAD). 

It seems to me, the important thing 
is, whatever agency may have informa- 
tion, that is information which is con- 
fidential and should not be released to 
the public or be prevented from going be- 
yond the hands of that agency. 

As I understand section 209, it does 
exactly that. 

Furthermore, of course, all informa- 
tion with respect to income tax returns 
is controlled by separate Federal law. 
There is absolutely no provision in the 
amendment that in any way alters that 
Federal law. 

The consumer agency is bound in pre- 
cisely the same way as the Internal Rev- 
enue Service is bound and there is no 
provision for divulging information by 
this agency which is prevented from 
being divulged by the Federal law. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman is entirely correct. 

Section 6103 of the Internal Revenue 
Code makes these matters explicit—that 
any return shall not be made public and 
that they can be made public to the Con- 
gress only to the extent authorized in 
the rules and regulations that are 
promulgated by the President. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Moss). 

(By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. Moss, his time was granted to Mr. 
ECKHARDT). 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. ECK- 
HARDT). 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Moorneap) if he would like 
to comment further on the point made 
here. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
quite agree with the gentleman. 

I think that with or without the 
amendment, 26 U.S.C. 6103 continues in 
full force and effect. 

So does 18 U.S.C. 1905, prohibit the 
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unauthorized disclosure of confidential 
information by executive agencies. 
These laws continue in effect. 
Mr. ECKHARDT. 


i . Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say further that I, like 
some of my conservative colleagues, have 
come to somewhat suspect agencies as 
representatives of the public unless there 
is some means by which there is a feed-in 
to that agency by persons who are mem- 
bers of the public. 

It seems to me that those of you who 
have become somewhat disillusioned by 
agencies standing for the public should 
Join in my position which is that it is 
pretty good to have a voice which is in- 
dependent of the bureaucracy to speak 
before the agency. 

The point is that this particular Agen- 
cy, the CPA, is the Agency which does 
not develop an affinity for the particular 
group that is regulated as, for instance, 
the CPA would not become familiar with 
the transportation industry so as to be a 
little soft on that industry as opposed to 
the public. That is the point of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
PUCINSKI). 

Mr. PUCINSKTI. Mr. Chairman, this is 
@ new agency. 

We have learned from the past, and it 
has happened every time we create a new 
agency that it is not long before they 
have worked out a myriad of rules and 
regulations and usurp all kinds of powers 
that the Congress never intended. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
California and the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania whether or not this Agency is 
going to come under the provision of 
the Administrative Procedure Act so that 
we in the Congress have some idea of 
what they are doing as they promulgate 
their rules and regulations to carry out 
this legislation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The answer is that 
it does come under it. The Moorhead 
amendment will take it out. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Do I understand fur- 
ther that no provision or guidelines or 
regulations can be adopted by this new 
Agency unless they are published first 
in the Federal Register and all of us have 
30 days in which to examine them to see 
whether or not they are consistent with 
the intention of the Congress? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is exactly right. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? There has been an in- 
correct statement—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. Evans). 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, with all courtesy and respect to the 
drafters of the Moorhead amendment, I 
must confess that I have read it several 
times and I do not understand when, if or 
how the subpena power in the second 
paragraph comes into being. I have heard 
it discussed pro and con as to when it 
comes into being and still do not know. 
The second paragraph is premised on the 
assumption that the CPA has made a re- 
quest of an agency for action and that 
action has been denied. It does speak of 
what the CPA then can do and makes 
reference to subparagraph (g). Subpara- 
graph (g) has to do with subpena powers. 
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My question is this of the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Fascett) or the author 
of the amendment: I ask you to tell me 
when this power of subpena comes to the 
CPA, under what circumstances, and to 
whom the subpena can be addressed, and 
can it be asserted on a Federal agency 
as well as the business controlled by that 
agency? 

Mr. FASCELL. I would say to the gen- 
tleman the easiest way to explain it would 
be to suggest that he look at paragraph 
(g), page 17, where it refers to that au- 
thority in a “Federal agency proceeding” 
as defined by the Administrative Prac- 
tices and Procedures Act, and that defi- 
nition is rulemaking, adjudication and 
licensing and visualize the extension of 
that authority to “agency actions.” 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Under the 
circumstances would the CPA be sub- 
penaing directly the agency that it was 
making inquiry of, or would it be asking 
that agency which has just turned CPA 
down, that CPA he given the subpena 
power? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. It would be asking 
the regulatory agency to acquire the 
information. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
REID). 

Mr. REID of New York, Mr. Chairman, 
first I would like to correct what I be- 
lieve to be an inaccurate statement. The 
Moorhead amendment, which I have 
joined in sponsoring, does not in any 
sense affect the Administrative Proced- 
ures Act, and the Moorhead amendment 
is under the Administrative Procedures 
Act. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I merely wish to say 
that I share exactly the gentleman’s 
opinion of the effect_of the amendment. 

Mr. REID of New York. Second, there 
are two issues here, and I think they 
are quite simple. 

The first issue is-whether the consumer 
is going to be represented either in for- 
mal or informal proceedings. Under the 
committee bill, in almost 98 percent of 
the cases the consumer would not be rep- 
resented, since they are informal pro- 
ceedings. The Moorhead amendment 
would, however, permit a consumer to 
be represented to a somewhat greater 
degree in formal proceedings, the com- 
mittee bill bars CPA intervention on 
behalf of the consumer if the proceeding 
seeks “primarily to impose a fine, penalty 
or forfeiture for an alleged violation by 
any defendant or respondent therein of 
a statute of the United States or any rule, 
order or decree promulgated thereunder.” 
Let me just say that of the 378 formal 
proceedings last year, every single one of 
them sought “primarily to impose a fine.” 
Therefore, under this language, the CPA 
would have virtually no authority to in- 
tervene on behalf of consumers. 

The Moorhead amendment opens the 
door for CPA intervention in formal pro- 
ceedings. It narrows the language pro- 
hibiting CPA intervention only in ad- 
judicatory proceedings if they relate 
“directly to the decision to impose any 
criminal fine, penalty, or forfeiture.” 
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Further, regarding informal proceed- 
ings, the Moorhead language permits the 
CPA to study informal proceedings—not 
to intervene in them—for the purpose of 
reporting to Congress on their effective- 
ness. 

These informal proceedings, as I have 
said, are really the crux of the question. 

If we pass the committee bill, un- 
amended we will be saying to the CPA: 
“You cannot even look at questions that 
are of importance to the consumer, let 
alone intervene on the consumer’s be- 
half.” What that means is that we will 
be saying that the CPA cannot even 
study questions of how much DES—a 
growth hormone—can be put in beef, 
whether preservatives—BHT—can be put 
in bread, or what the effect of sodium 
nitrate is in hotdogs. And it means also 
that we will be telling the CPA that they 
cannot so much as study questions of 
vehicle defects involving car and truck 
safety, truth in lending or truth in pack- 
aging, and flammable fabric toy hazards. 

The committee bill, therefore, gives the 
CPA no authority in the huge majority 
of cases. 

The Moorhead amendment would at 
least permit the study and reporting of 
these cases. It unfortunately does not 
permit CPA intervention on behalf of 
consumers in this area. I wish it did; I 
certainly think that consumers have the 
right to be represented. In sum, this first 
issue regards representation of the con- 
sumer. That is the first question. 

The second one—and there have been a 
number of attempts here today to cloud 
the facts—is whether information on 
trade secrets or income tax returns will 
be made available to the public. The 
Moorhead admendment does not change 
existing statutes at all. As regards infor- 
mation going to congressional commit- 
tees, that is presently provided for in 
6103 of the Internal Revenue Code. Under 
that section, such information does now 
go to the Ways and Means Committee, 
among others, but only in executive ses- 
sion. There is nothing in this bill or in 
the amendment that permits public dis- 
closure of information which must be 
held in confidence. 

In addition, I would like to point out 
that section 209 of the bill we are dis- 
cussing today says, and I quote: 

Any instrumentality created by or under 
this Act shall not disclose to the public any 
information ... in a form which would re- 
veal trade secrets and commercial or finan- 
cial information obtained from a person and 
privileged or confidential. ... 


My colleague from New York (Mr. 
Horton) said yesterday that this provi- 
sion does not cover information revealed 
by the CPA to, for instance, a committee 
of Congress, that although it prohibits 
the CPA from having a press conference 
and releasing the information, it does not 
prohibit the CPA from giving the in- 
formation to a congressional committee 
in, for instance, an open hearing, and 
thus indirectly releasing information to 
the public. 

My understanding of the language in 
section 209 is very different. The CPA 
“shall not disclose to the public” any 
trade secrets, and so forth. Clearly, this 
means that the CPA is prohibited from 
testifying in open hearings on secret 
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trade matters, since if it did so, it would 
be disclosing such information to the 
public, prohibited by section 209. 

I certainly believe in the confidential- 
ity of such trade secrets, and so forth, but 
I cannot see that any language that we 
are proposing here today would allow 
them to be released to the public. 

Therefore, I urge, strongly, support of 
the Moorhead amendment in the inter- 
est of the American consumer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
ROSENTHAL). 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, we 
have all tried to get the maximum effi- 
cacy on behalf of the agency, because if 
we did not do that, there would be no 
purpose in enacting the bill. As the bill 
stands, it so prejudices the opportunity 
to act, in my judgment, we shall have left 
the agency, if the Moorhead amendment 
is not passed, totally devoid of any mean- 
ingful function. In my judgment, sup- 
ported by a memorandum that I shall 
put into the Record from the Library of 
Congress, almost every consumer law, 
without exception, that we have passed 
seeks a fine, penalty, and forfeiture 
would trigger the exclusion in section 
204. 

Let me just read a few of them: The 
Federal Trade Commission Act, the Wool 
Products Labeling Act of 1939, the Fur 
Products Labeling Act, the Textile Fiber 
Products Labeling Act, the Flammable 
Fabrics Act, the Automobile Information 
Disclosure Act, the Federal Hazardous 
Substances Labeling Act, the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act, the 
Tire Safety Act, the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act, the Truth in Lending Act, 
and it goes on and on. Every one of those 
acts seeks a fine, penalty, or forfeiture. 

The operative word in the section of 
the bill under consideration is whether 
the adjudication seeks that. 

We have blocked this agency’s ability 
to act, if we do not pass the Moorhead 
amendment, from 90 percent of the ac- 
tions we want them to act on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
WRIGHT). 

Mr. WRIGHT. First, Mr. Chairman, 
let me express my appreciation to the 
gentlewoman from New York for having 
yielded her time in order that I may 
have an extra minute and a half. 

As one of those who participated in 
the long and sometimes tedious drafts- 
manship sessions on this bill, I think I 
recognize the complete sincerity and 
good faith of those on both sides of this 
question. 

Those who oppose the Moorhead 
amendment do so from the fear that it 
confers upon the consumer advocate— 
for that is what he is, an advocate—the 
authority to intervene in too many regu- 
latory adjudications. Those in favor of 
the Moorhead amendment feel that the 
bill as presently drafted restricts that 
consumer advocate too severely and pre- 
vents his intervention in this broader 
range of decisionmaking processes. 

So that is the question. It is simply a 
question of just how broad a range of 
proceedings should be opened to the 
consumer advocate. 
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Many of us who have supported this 
amendment do not do so principally on 
the grounds that the bill without it is a 
nullity. I think the bill as it came from 
the committee is a good bill. I simply 
feel that with this amendment it will be 
a better bill. I do not believe that any- 
one has intended to weaken this bill. But 
if we are to err, it seems to me that we 
should err on the side of giving the con- 
sumer advocate the broader range of 
options for intervention. After all, he 
could not possibly enter into every regu- 
latory proceeding in any event—not even 
into a majority of them. He is going to 
have to decide, based upon the limited 
resources and personnel available to him 
and the wide plethora of cases and op- 
portunities for intervention, which are 
the most important, which are those 
cases which affect most adversely the 
greatest number of people. Of necessity 
he will have to restrict and limit his 
intercession to those that are most im- 
portant for the greatest number of con- 
sumers. He would never be able to get 
into all these informal proceedings. 
There were 1,800 filings of complaints in 
the CAB alone last year, and only some 
200 of them came to adjudication. 

So it seems to me that no great harm 
is done in broadening the base of cases 
available. If we are to err, we should err 
on the side of giving the advocate the 
wider latitude so that he might select 
those cases which are most important to 
the consumer protection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
HORTON). 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise, 
of course, in opposition to the Moorhead 
amendment. I would make the point to 
the Committee that the amendment is 
not in favor of consumer interests. As a 
matter of fact, it confuses the entire 
situation. 

There has been detailed discussion 
upon the adverse effects this amend- 
ment will have upon the subpena author- 
ity established under the bill, as well as 
that relating to the dissemination of in- 
formation. The second paragraph of the 
amendment: 

First, would give the Consumer Pro- 
tection Agency the right to demand the 
use of the subpena power of 50 Fed- 
eral agencies—not only in agency pro- 
ceedings as in H.R. 10835—but also in its 
own investigations of business firms, 
le” or unions, and Federal agencies. 

Second, trade secrets and confidential 
commercial or financial information now 
protected against disclosure to the public 
in H.R. 10835—section 209—could be ob- 
tained by the CPA on demand from the 
50 existing Federal agencies for the pur- 
pose, as stated in the Moorhead amend- 
ment, “of submitting information, find- 
ings, or recommendations to Congress 
regarding any matter affecting the inter- 
ests of consumers concerning which a 
Federal agency has authority but fails 
to initiate a rulemaking or adjudicatory 
proceeding as provided in subsection (f) 
of this section” —204—-; and 

Third, this means that the CPA ad- 
vocate can within his own discretion re- 
veal in a report to Congress protected 
trade secrets and confidential com- 
mercial or financial information ob- 
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tained in its own fishing expeditions via 
the report to Congress, which becomes a 
public document. 

I feel it is very important that the 
Moorhead amendment be defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. HoLirretp). 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say that of the various 
cases which the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. RosentTHaL) read about, the 
fine, penalties, and forfeitures require 
court action and would not come under 
the bill in any case. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HORTON 
yielded the remainder of his time to Mr, 
HOLIFIELD.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair now rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. MOORHEAD) . 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, the 
hour has come when we have an oppor- 
tunity to put flesh on the platitudes that 
many have mouthed about doing some- 
thing for the consumer. 

Who are consumers? Consumers are 
every single person in your district who 
has ever purchased any item. They cut 
across ethnic, racial, economic, and edu- 
cation lines. 

Do they need protecting? They most 
certainly do, because the regulatory 
agencies—which are supposed to be 
watchdogs for the people—too often have 
become lapdogs for those interests they 
are supposed to regulate. And who gets 
the short end—the little guy. The guy 
who votes for you and, more importantly, 
for me. 

We have a golden chance today by 
passing the Moorhead amendment to put 
muscle and sinew in a weak consumer 
bill. 

Why create an agency and blithely tell 
our constituents that we have provided 
for consumer protection when we know 
that this toothless tiger will do nothing 
of the sort? 

How can we possibly support consumer 
demands. When, given the opportunity, 
we do not move expeditiously and pass 
my amendment which is supported by 
significant labor and consumer groups 
across the Nation. 

Many of you have been urged today to 
vote for the Moorhead amendment by the 
following labor and consumer organiza- 
tions, the United Auto Workers; the 
Steelworkers; the Retail Credit Clerks; 
the Amalgamated Meatcutters; the Mu- 
nicipal Workers; the Consumer Federa- 
tion of America; and Common Cause. 

The constituents of these organizations 
are the same people who vote for you and 
me. When your constituents ask—as I 
am sure they will—did you vote for a 
strong consumer protection bill or a weak 
one? I hope you will be able to say I 
voted for the Moorhead amendment and 
a strong bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. BROOKS), a CO- 
sponsor of the amendment. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to say to the membership I strongly 
endorse this amendment and believe if 
the Members want to vote against it they 
will thereby deny consumers protection 
which they desperately need and are en- 
titled to. I want my constituents to be 
protected. I want the people of this coun- 
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try to have an opportunity to look at 
more than 10 or 15 percent of the eligi- 
ble cases. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Member from Pennsylvania, WILLIAM 
Moorueapd, which has been the subject of 
so much, and oftentimes bitter debate 
in this House, the last several days. I 
would like to think that the time the 
House has spent debating this amend- 
ment is indicative of the importance of 
creating a Consumer Protection Agency 
with real teeth that the consumer can 
at last rely on to fight his battles at 
whatever level of government necessary. 
For there is surely no greater irony in 
this era of pressure group politics than 
that presented by the consumers of this 
country who are at once the largest and 
the least effective lobbying groups in the 
Nation. Ultimately, we are all consum- 
ers, Perhaps, therein lies the rub. How do 
you organize a whole nation of consum- 
ers in one effective powerful interest 
group? 

At long last, we are on the threshold 
of taking affirmative action, giving con- 
crete statutory recognition on the floor 
of this House that consumers rights need 
as much protection as the rights of any 
other majority or minority group in this 
Nation. History has demonstrated clear- 
ly the need for such legislation. The 
consumer on his own acting as an inde- 
pendent purchasing agent is powerless 
against the huge corporation or the im- 
personal supermarket. History also has 
demonstrated to us how powerless the 
individual is when confronted with the 
labyrinthine ways of our superhuman bu- 
reaucracies which so dominate this city. 

I say we are finally on the threshold, 
after a year’s delay in enacting meaning- 
ful legislation. If anything, in the inter- 
vening time period, both the support and 
the need for such legislation has in- 
creased considerably. In view of the de- 
lay, it is all the more incumbent upon 
us, now that we are about to take action, 
that we act definitively, thoroughly, and 
in a manner which goes all the way in 
giving the consumer the protection he 
has been forced to wait for for so long. 
Given the interminable delays in get- 
ting legislation passed in any Congress, 
who knows how long it will be before we 
will have another crack at the matter? 

As I listened to the debate going back 
and forth from one side to the other, I 
hope you can forgive me if I confess to 
you that it struck me as so much hair- 
splitting. We have been treated with the 
spectacle of 2 days of semantic dis- 
cussion debating whether this word or 
that word materially strengthens, weak- 
ens, dilutes, confuses, or enlarges upon 
what is obviously the intention of this 
House—to pass meaningful consumer 
protection legislation. Not being a legal 
scholar, I probabiy have missed some of 
the vital points in our heated discussion 
of the past few days, but as a man of 
commonsense, I can only ask: “If the 
amendment is as unnecessary, is as re- 
dundant, is as useless as its opponents 
argue, why all this tremendous fuss and 
bother?” To me it would seem to indi- 
cate that the amendment is offering 
something more substantive than its op- 
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ponents are willing to admit. Every mem- 
ber of this House has witnessed bills 
passed with sentences and words that 
were adopted to gain as much support for 
@ bill as possible without materially af- 
fecting its substance and yet, today and 
yesterday and the day before, we have 
been told that the Moorhead amendment 
is totally unacceptable because it is un- 
necessary. There is something about this 
which just does not ring true. My own 
feeling after listening to the debate is 
that the reason the Moorhead amend- 
ment is being so heatedly contested is 
because it does in fact go considerably 
further than the bill that was reported 
out of committee, does indeed give the 
consumer a more powerful advocate in 
Washington, does indeed give the new 
agency power to require other agencies 
to consider consumer interests in arriv- 
ing at their decisions. And it is for this 
reason that I have decided to vote for 
the Moorhead amendment because I 
want to see a consumer protection 
agency that is able to do what it is sup- 
posed to do, namely, protect the rights 
and interests of the American consumer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Hovirretp) to close debate. 

Mr. HOLIFTIELD. Mr. Chairman, I op- 
pose the Moorhead amendment for these 
reasons: 

1. DOUBLE PROSECUTION 

It would make the Consumer Protec- 
tion Agency a second prosecutor in Fed- 
eral agency proceedings where civil fines, 
penalties, or forfeitures might be in- 
volved. 

2. MASSIVE SUBPENA POWER 


The amendment would enable the Con- 
sumer Protection Agency to require 50 
Federal agencies to make their subpena 
power available to it for its own investi- 
gations. Business firms, labor unions, and 
other organizations would be subject to 
the collective subpena powers of the Fed- 
eral Government at the instigation of the 
Consumer Protection Agency. 

3. TRADE SECRETS JEOPARDIZED 

The amendment would sidestep the 
protections in the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act by requiring any Federal agency, 
on demand by the Consumer Protection 
Agency, to transmit confidential business 
information in its possession on the 
grounds that such information was need- 
ed to respond to a congressional request. 
Any Congressman could publicize the in- 
formation. 

4. AGENCY OPERATIONS DISRUPTED 


The amendment would greatly expand 
the investigatory powers of the Consum- 
er Protection Agency, backed up by the 
collective subpena powers of the Federal 
Government. It would enable the Agency 
to order all other Federal agencies, in- 
cluding regulatory commissions, to give 
first priority to its demands. The whole 
regulatory system of Government could 
be disrupted. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will examine 
more closely the two parts of the Moor- 
head amendment. 

The first part would permit the Con- 
sumer Protection Agency to inject itself 
into Federal agency proceedings where 
fines, penalties, or forfeitures might be 
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involved. This would comprise a narrow 
class of cases and relatively few matters 
of consumer interest, as the chairman of 
the Administrative Conference of the 
United States has made clear. 

However, if the Consumer Protection 
Agency were permitted to intervene in 
this limited class of proceedings, involv- 
ing the imposition of penalties, then we 
would have two prosecutors, with dif- 
ferent missions, moving against alleged 
offenders. There are serious constitu- 
tional problems here, which do not seem 
to worry the proponents of the Moorhead 
amendment. As the Administrative Con- 
ference Chairman points out, the dual 
prosecutor situation should be avoided. 

In any case, this part of the amend- 
ment has little bearing on the work of 
the Consumer Protection Agency, al- 
though it has been misrepresented as 
making the difference between the Con- 
sumer Protection Agency’s ability to par- 
ticipate and not to participate in agency 
proceedings. 

On Tuesday, 
that— 

The bill prohibits the Consumer Protec- 
tion Agency from participating in most 
adjudicatory proceedings because most of 
such proceedings involve, in the words of the 
bill, “A fine, penalty, or forfeiture” (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, October 12, 1971, p. 
$5834). 


Mr. Moorneap stated 


That statement simply is not true. I 
repeat, that statement simply is not true. 
Relatively few agency adjudications in- 
volve fines, penalties, or forfeitures, and 
even in those cases, the Consumer Pro- 
tection Agency would be able to make its 


views known. 

The first part of the amendment is de- 

fective also in assuming that a proceed- 
ing before a Federal agency can be 
broken up, like chicken parts, and that 
the Consumer Protection Agency can get 
in on that part of proceedings which do 
not relate to decisions to impose criminal 
penalties. The authors of the amendment 
apparently are unaware that Federal 
agencies do not conduct criminal pro- 
ceedings. Such responsibilities, under the 
Constitution, are committed to the 
courts of the land. 

The Moorhead amendment is based on 
another fallacy. Again, to quote the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania: 

The bill does not give the Consumer Pro- 
tection Agency any power where a Federal 
agency either refuses to act or, as is the prac- 
tice with most agencies, acts through an in- 
formal proceeding” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
October 12, 1971, p. 35834). 


The statement is not true, and even if 
it were, the Moorhead amendment does 
nothing to cure the imagined defect. It 
does not widen access to informal hear- 
ings. What the amendment does is ex- 
pand the investigative powers of the Con- 
sumer Protection Agency with subpena 
power backup. 

The Administrative Procedure Act, as I 
pointed out in my statement yesterday, 
does not distinguish between formal or 
informal proceedings as far as interven- 
tion is concerned, and the act provides 
for recourse to the courts when a Fed- 
eral agency fails to act on a matter with- 
in its scope of duties and responsibilities. 
To allay any doubt on that score, we are 
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prepared to accept a clarifying amend- 
ment, which I believe will be offered by 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. WRIGHT). 

Now we come to the second part of the 
amendment. Most intriguing is the expla- 
nation that was circulated to Members 
of the House by Mr. ROSENTHAL, placed 
in the Recorp by Mr. MoorHeap, and re- 
peated by Mr. Moorneap on the floor— 
see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, October 12, 
1971, pp. 35834, 35839). I quote: 

Under these circumstances, it is logical to 
extend the authority in section 204 to allow 
the Consumer Protection Agency to under- 
take investigations within the rulemaking 
or adjudicatory authority of an agency in 
those instances where the agency refuses 
to exercise its authority as provided in sec- 
tion 204(e) of the bill. Furthermore, it is log- 
ical to provide in these instances that the 
Consumer Protection Agency have the same 
quantity and quality of Information avail- 
able during its studies and investigations as 
would have been available had a rulemaking 
or adjudicatory proceeding been instituted 
and in which the Consumer Protection Agen- 
cy could have participated as a matter of 
right under earlier subsections (1) and (2) 
of section 204. 


If that language means anything, It 
means that the authors of the amend- 
ment intend the Consumer Protection 
Agency to have unrestricted investiga- 
tory powers, backed up by the subpena 
power of some 50 Federal agencies. Just 
think of it. The Moorhead amendment 
would harness the subpena power of 50 
Federal agencies to the Consumer Pro- 
tection Agency on the grounds that it is 
necessary to report derelictions of other 
Federal agencies to the Congress. 

It would create the anomalous situa- 
tion that the Consumer Protection 
Agency would use the subpena power of 
other agencies to impeach those agencies’ 
own actions. 

This amendment is a subterfuge. If 
we want to give the Consumer Protection 
Agency the subpena power, let us have 
a clear or specific amendment on the 
subject and vote it up or down. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL, in a letter he wrote 
to me on June 28, 1971, said that he 
wanted a provision in the bill which 
would enable the Consumer Protection 
Agency, in his words, “to force impor- 
tant information out of an intractable 
business firm.” He offered an amendment 
in the subcommittee to that effect. It 
was carefully considered and rejected by 
a vote of 9 to 3. In the full committee, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL offered a watered-down 
version, modeled on a Senate bill, and 
it was voted down 21 to 15. 

Now, the amendment is before us in 
a somewhat oblique and confusing way, 
but it still represents an attempt to get 
in through the back door what the com- 
mittee decided, in its wisdom, should not 
go in through the front door. 

Do not be fooled by the language of 
the Moorhead amendment which casts 
the Consumer Protection Agency’s in- 
vestigative role in the context of report- 
ing to the Congress. The bill now provides 
fully for reports to the Congress, for 
keeping the committees of the Congress 
fully and currently informed, and for 
bringing any matter to the attention of 
the Congress at any time. This part of 
the Moorhead amendment is window 
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dressing for the subpena power which 
is worked into the amendment. 

I consulted with the Office of Legis- 
lative Counsel of the House in an attempt 
to get an experienced legal interpreta- 
tion of the meaning of the Moorhead 
amendment. The observations were to the 
effect that the amendment is ambiguous, 
it can be read in different ways, and the 
legislative history would have to be con- 
sulted by those attempting to interpret 
and apply it later on. 

It is this ambiguity which undoubtedly 
has led some Members to endorse the 
amendment with their signatures, on the 
assumption that it was harmless and 
insignificant, whereas those who drafted 
it are trying by their explanations in 
the Recor to create a legislative history 
for a Consumer Protection Agency with 
wide-ranging subpena powers. 

In summary, the Moorhead amend- 
ment is a subterfuge amendment. It is 
misleading. It is unworkable in some re- 
spects. It is dangerous in others, if we 
are to accept the explanation of its draft- 
ers. It is a hastily drafted, last-minute 
attempt to overturn the carefully bal- 
anced structure of this bill. 

The Moorhead amendment should be 
opposed. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, so 
much has been said about how “strong” 
or how “weak” are the sections of this bill 
relating to the proposed Consumer Pro- 
tection Agency that we may have lost 
sight of the significant advances repre- 
sented by H.R. 10835 in other areas. 

First, the pending bill would provide a 
statutory basis for the continued func- 
tioning of the White House Office of Con- 
sumer Affairs and create a new Consumer 
Advisory Council, as well as a Consumer 
Protection Agency. When a similar bill 
was before the House Rules Committee 
last year, the thorniest issue concerned 
the creation of three separate agencies 
for the protection of consumer interests, 
This year, the House Government Opera- 
tions Committee, under the able chair- 
manship of the distinguished gentleman 
from California (Mr. HOLIFIEŁED) resolved 
that issue in its own deliberations. 

Also in the bill are programs of con- 
sumer education and information, and a 
limited amount of product testing. 

As a member of the Rules Committee, 
I voted last year to report a similar meas- 
ure which was killed by that committee. 
As a sponsor of the original legislation 
in this Congress, I am, of course, pleased 
that H.R. 10835 is being considered by 
the full membership of the House. 
Whether or not the strengthening 
amendments fail, we should not lose sight 
of the fact, Mr. Chairman, that H.R. 
10835, as now constituted, represents a 
substantial step forward. 

Mr, Chairman, it should be borne in 
mind, too, that, despite the expressions 
of some groups, this is not an antibusi- 
ness bill. I believe the evidence is clear 
that an informed consumer is a better 
consumer, and the business community 
will profit from having the small num- 
ber of careless or unscrupulous operators 
brought under control. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a known fact that 
two score Federal departments and agen- 
cies now operate literally hundreds of 
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consumer-oriented programs. H.R. 10835 
will provide for the coordination of all 
these activities for a more effective over- 
all program in the best interest of Amer- 
ican consumers. 

I will vote for the pending measure, 
and I urge my colleagues to do likewise. 

Mr. FRENZEL. Mr, Chairman, no one 
questions the need for the creation of a 
Consumer Protection Agency. Everyone 
wants to be for the consumer. 

The question on this bill is one of three 
alternatives: one, the committee bill; 
two, the Fuqua amendment; and three, 
the Moorhead amendment. Each alter- 
native presumes a slightly different role 
for the CPA. 

The Fuqua amendment would restrict 
CPA intervention—in the name of con- 
sumers—into proceedings of regulatory 
agencies to the role of “amicus”. I shall 
vote against the Fuqua amendment. The 
amicus role is not a toothless one as al- 
leged by its enemies, but I believe it is 
not a strong enough posture for CPA, 

The Moorhead amendment would give 
the CPA its most aggressive role. It would 
give CPA the ability to intervene in 
many different kinds of proceedings in 
dozens of Federal agencies. In my judg- 
ment, this would be an overly aggressive 
role for a new CPA. Committee witnesses 
indicated that routine agency business 
could be subjected to considerable delay. 
There is plenty of delay already. Further, 
the broad powers of the Moorhead 
amendment could hardly be executed ef- 
fectively under the proposed budget. The 
resources of CPA would be stretched be- 
yond the point of effectiveness. The sec- 
ond part of the Moorhead amendment 
would seem to merely delegate a con- 
gressional oversight function to an ad- 
ministrative agency. There are a num- 
ber of other arguments against the 
Moorhead amendment, but in general, it 
asks a new agency to do more than can 
be expected from that agency. 

The final alternative, the committee 
bill, is also a stronger form than its 
enemies indicate. It will have enough au- 
thority to consume the planned budget 
and more. Its powers will not be unlim- 
ited but no new agency ever assumes 
broad powers immediately. In my judg- 
ment, H.R. 10835, the committee bill, 
will provide a strong CPA with enough 
powers originally to speak as an effective 
voice of the consumer. As the agency 
finds additional powers are needed, and 
if its performance warrants the confi- 
dence of the Congress, those powers can 
be added. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. MOORHEAD), 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 


TELLER VOTE WITH CLERKS 


Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tcllers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. MOORHEAD, Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers with clerks. 

Tellers with clerks were ordered; and 
the Chairman appointed as tellers 
Messrs. MOORHEAD, HOLIFIELD, ROSEN- 
THAL, and HORTON. 

The Committee divided, and the tell- 
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ers reported that there were—ayes 160, 
noes 218, not voting 52, as follows: 


[Roll No. 299] 
[Recorded Teller Vote] 


Hathaway 
Hays 
Hechler, W. Va. 


Seiberling 
Shipley 
Smith, Iowa 
Stanton, 


Metcalfe 
Mikva 
Minish 
Mini. 
Mitchell 
Moliohan 
Monagan 
. Moorhead 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 


NOES—218 


Abbitt Conable 
Abernethy 
Alexander 


Anderson, Ill. 


Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C, 
Broyhill, Va. 


Lennon 
McClory 
McCollister 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 


McKevitt 
McKinney 
Mahon 
Mann 
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Steiger, Wis. 
Stuckey 
Talcott 

Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 

Vander Jagt 


Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Winn 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young, Fla. 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Martin 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Ark. 
Mills, Md. 
Minshall 
Mizell 
Montgomery 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
O'Konski 
Passman 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pirnie 
Poage 

Poff 


Anderson, 

Tenn, 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Chappell 
Clausen, 

Don H. 
Collier 
Conyers 
de la Garza 
Derwinski 
Diggs 
Edwards, La. 
Fulton, Tenn, 
Fuqua Waldie 
Gettys Wilson, Bob 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there any fur- 
ther amendments to title II? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WRIGHT 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Wricur: On 
page 17, line 12, after the period add the 
following: “To the extent that a right of 
judicial review is otherwise accorded by law, 
the Agency may institute a proceeding in a 
competent court of the United States to 
secure review of the action of a Federal 
agency or its refusal to act.” 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, this par- 
ticular amendment is very simple, its in- 
tent is plain, and its effect is clearly 
apparent. 

The entire purpose of this amend- 
ment is to make certain that the Con- 
sumer Protection Agency, when it has 
requested another Federal agency to in- 
stitute a proceeding and that Federal 
agency has failed or refused to do so, 
will have the same right to seek judicial 
review that any other party to the pro- 
ceeding would have. 

As the chairman of the committee sug- 
gested yesterday on the floor, it was his 
intent and the intent of the committee 
that this right should inure to the Con- 
sumer Protection Agency advocate under 
the present bill. Some confusion has 
arisen. The Consumers’ Federation of 
America, among others, is concerned that 
this right is not guaranteed in the bill. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield? 


Patman 
Pelly 
Rhodes 
Saylor 
Schwengel 
Landgrebe Sho 
Lent 


Lloyd 
Long, La. 
Lujan 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McMillan 
Mailliard 
Mathis, Ga. 
Miller, Calif. 
Morgan 


Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Terry 
Thompson, NJ. 
Uliman 
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Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, is this 
the amendment we taiked about on the 
floor yesterday afternoon, that the gen- 
tleman from Texas indicated he was 
going to offer today? 

Mr. WRIGHT. This is indeed the same 
amendment that we discussed yesterday. 

Mr. HORTON. It was discussed on the 
floor? The gentleman came to me and to 
Mr. Horre, the chairman of the com- 
mittee, and indicated that he proposed to 
offer this amendment. I personally feel it 
is a clarifying amendment. Insofar as the 
minority is concerned, we will be very 
happy to accept the amendment. It does 
clarify and make more clear this par- 
ticular section. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD). 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank the gentleman for bring- 
ing this amendment to the fioor. It is ac- 
ceptable to this side of the aisle so far as 
I know. It clarifies the judicial review 
provision in the bill to make it clear that 
the Consumer Protection Agency may ap- 
peal from a refusal of an agency to act, 
as well as from its affirmative action. 
Since the definitions of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act include “nonaction” 
w:thin the term “action,” from which ap- 
peals may be taken, and since this 
amendment would apply only where a 
right of judicial review was otherwise 
accorded, the amendment merely clarifies 
the intent of the legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, we are happy to accept 
the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I thank the distinguish- 
ed chairman. I think it is an important 
amendment, and I would hope all Mem- 
bers would agree to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. WRIGHT). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ERLENEBORN 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ERLENBORN: 
On page 16, line 21, after the word “or” in- 
sert “to the extent that right of judicial 
review is otherwise accorded by law”. 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, in 
each place in the bill where we are 
granting to the Agency the right to seek 
review, we have conditioned this with 
the words “to the extent that a right of 
judicial review is otherwise accorded by 
law” to make clear that we are not 
creating any new appellate rights. 

Language just offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas incorporated this 
phrase. However, there is one place in 
the bill where this qualifying phrase 
does not appear. 

I think it was the intention of the 
committee to have this same qualifica- 
tion in this instance. This is the case 
where the CPA does not participate at 
the agency level and seeks to intervene 
or to institute a review after agency ac- 
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tion. So I merely intend to incorporate 
this language “to the extent that the 
right. of judicial review is otherwise ac- 
corded by law” institute a proceeding to 
obtain judicial review. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be supported and adopted. 

Mr. HOLIPIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HOLIPIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman did talk to me about this 
amendment. It is in conformity with the 
same language practically in the lan- 
guage on page 16, subsection (a) (1) and 
subsection (a) (2) on line 15. 

It conforms to that same language; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, this 
language is acceptable. It was the intent 
of the committee that it be contained in 
both subsection (a)(1) and subsection 
(a) (2). 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I thank the gen- 
tleman, 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 


tleman. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment is acceptable. I think it is a 
clarifying and helpful amendment. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amend- 
ment be agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ERLENBORN). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendment. to title IL? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WRIGHT 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WRIGHT: Page 
20, Line 15, after the word “including”, add 
the following: “annual reports on interest 
rates and” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. WRIGHT) is recognized in 
support of his amendment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes, I am happy to 
yield to my distinguished chairman. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Chairman, 
please call to my attention the line on 
which this amendment appears. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would appear on page 20, 
line 15 where the Agency has been di- 
rected to develop and to disseminate to 
the public certain information. In sub- 
paragraph 3 of section 206, it is directed 
to report information on problems en- 
countered by consumers generally in- 
cluding certain stipulated things. This 
amendment would add after the word 
“including” the words “annual reports 
on interest rates and.” 

I think it is fairly within the purview 
of the bill. Interest rates certainly are 
matters of direct concern to consumers 
everywhere. This simply makes it clear. 

Mr. HOLIPIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Texas for 
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bringing this to the attention of the com- 
mittee on yesterday and again on today. 

This comports with the purpose of the 
bill. I believe it might be included in the 
list of information on line 10, of sta- 
tistics. 

This does clarify and explain it be- 
cause interest rates are a matter of con- 
cern to the consumer. We all, on both 
sides of the aisle, are concerned I am 
sure, and we are glad to have the amend- 
ment and accept it. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. The amendment is ac- 
ceptable. It is within the purview of the 
bill. It certainly is within the reports that 
should be included. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I thank the gentleman. 
Lagree with his conclusion. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. WRIGHT). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take the well to estab- 
lish a matter of legislative intent. I 
should like to address a question to the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee. Did I correctly understand the distin- 
guished chairman, in the discussion re- 
specting the Moorhead amendment to 
state that the exclusionary language con- 
tained on page 15 under title II, which 
uses the language— 

Other than an adjudication seeking pri- 
marily to impose a fine, penalty, or forfeiture 
for an alleged violation by any defendant or 
respondent therein of a statute of the United 
States or any rule, order, or decree promul- 
gated thereunder. 


Did I understand him to state that 
this language dealt with fines, penalties, 
or forfeitures which the Agency itself 
could impose, but not to include a situa- 
tion where fines, penalties, and forfei- 
tures could not be imposed directly by 
the Agency but could only be made by 
referral to a court for enforcement? 

Let me fill out my question just a bit 
before I ask for an answer. I note that 
on page 10 of the report it is stated 
that— 

The word “primarily” is used to indicate 
that the principal or basic purpose of a 
proceeding must be to levy-a fine, penalty, 
or forfeiture to bring it within the excep- 
tion. 


I would assume that a proceeding be- 
fore an agency which could not possibly 
levy a forfeiture or fine in the agency 
proceeding, but must await an enforce- 
ment action, could not possibly be pri- 
marily devoted to the fine, penalty, and 
forfeiture provision. Therefore, it would 
seem that what the chairman stated 
would be correct, that in any such pro- 
ceeding where the forfeiture, fine, and 
penalty had to be delayed for the action 
of a court, the CPA could intervene just 
as in any other case. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The last thing I 
would want to do would be to get into 
a legal argument with the gentleman 
from Texas, whom I respect very highly, 
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and whose legal abilities I really envy, 
because I would like to have those abili- 
ties. But my understanding of the lan- 
guage as given to me by my legal coun- 
sel is that the exclusion refers to agency 
proceedings and not to court proceed- 
ings. Does that answer the gentleman’s 
question? 

Mr. ECKHARDT, I think that does. I 
understood that in the debate which led 
to the vote it was quite clear in the dis- 
cussion by the chairman that agency 
action which could not possibly result in 
a forfeiture or penalty in the action it- 
self, but where the penalty must be de- 
ferred to an action by a court, would not 
be included in the exclusionary language. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I will look at my re- 
marks carefully and I will revise them 
if I did inadvertently make a mistake in 
line with the answer I just gave the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. As I understand, 
then, the forfeiture, penalty, or fine 
would relate to the agency action with 
respect to the exception and not to some 
further action in court. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is correct. It 
would refer, as I understand it, to the 
agency action. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ERLENBORN 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ERLENBORN: 
Page 23, strike out all of lines 7 through 22 
inclusive, and on page 22, line 6 strike “sec- 
tions 204 and 208” and insert in lieu thereof 
“section 204”, and lines 8 and 9 strike the 
words “in the exercise of the Agency’s au- 
thority under section 208 and”. - 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, all 
through this debate we have talked 
about the need of the consumer to be 
represented and the voice of the con- 
sumer to be heard. It has also often been 
emphasized in our committee that it is 
important for this Agency to be a single 
purpose agency and not a regulatory 
agency, but one that would be the voice 
of the consumer. 

The sections that I am proposing to 
strike out gives the Agency another di- 
mension, and that is to carry on, in ef- 
fect, the work that was done by the Prod- 
uct Safety Commission until it went out 
of existence on July 1 of last year. In the 
original bill, before the subcommittee 
amended it, this was done by direct ref- 
erence to the Product Safety Commis- 
sion. The present language does not refer 
to the commission, but in substance, it 
would give this agency the authority to 
carry on the product safety studies and 
investigations. Then in conjunction with 
their other authority, they could provide 
for testing and could disseminate in- 
formation. 

As a matter of fact, the administration 
has transferred the functions formerly 
exercised by the Products Safety Com- 
mission to HEW in a special section of 
the Food and Drug Administration. 
There are bills pending in the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee— 
some are administration proposals, 
others are from Members of Congress— 
as to where the product safety general 
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authority should reside within the Fed- 
eral governmental structure. 

I think as a matter of fact this 
bill is presuming some of the authority 
of the Commerce Committee to make 
this determination. 

I feel the Agency should be a single 
purpose agency. It should devote its lim- 
ited resources and time to the repre- 
sentation of the consumer. For that rea- 
son, I am proposing that we strike the 
product safety function from this bill 
and leave this agency the single purpose 
of representation of the consumer, and I 
would hope the amendment would be 
supported. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Section 208 provides for studies and 
investigations of the scope and adequacy 
of measures employed to protect con- 
sumers against unreasonable risk of in- 
juries which may be caused by hazard- 
ous household products. It was adopted 
to insure that attention would be given 
to this important areas pending enact- 
ment of legislation now before Congress. 
The responsibilities of the agency were 
adopted from those of the National 
Commission on Product Safety which 
was created by Congress but which has 
since expired. Some of those functions 
have been transferred elsewhere. 

This function is limited in time, for it 
is anticipated that the enactment of 
pending legislation will supersede this 
function, but we do not know that the 
legislation will be passed, and pending 
passage of the legislation—and God 
knows, none of us can predict what will 
get through this House and the other 
body—we feel this function of looking 
at safety should be provided for. It is 
carefully circumscribed by lines 20 to 22, 
which say: 

Provided, however, That such studies and 
investigations shall not be duplicative in 
significant degree of similar activities con- 
ducted by other Federal agencies. 


The matter is treated fully at the bot- 
tom of page 16 and the top of page 17 of 
the report where we discuss “Consumer 
Safety and Household Products.” How 
can we go to the consumers of America 
with a consumer protection bill and 
leave out the study and evaluation of 
these consumer products that are dan- 
gerous, such as flammable fabrics? 

We see cases every day, even now after 
the passage of the Flammable Fabrics 
Act, where children are being burned to 
death. We know cases—and a subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, uñder the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. Foun- 
TAIN) has exposed them—where time 
after time drugs have brought about not 
only death, but also, in some instances, 
such as the thalidomide instance, the 
deforming of infants at birth. 

To take this section out, when it is 
merely a study and an evaluation, cir- 
cumscribed as it is by prohibiting dupli- 
cating functions, to me is znthinkable. I 
cannot understand why the gentleman 
would offer that amendment. Of course, 
he is entitled to offer it. 

I would think the House would not 
want to back up and take away from this 
agency the privilege of looking at dan- 
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gerous household objects, drugs, and 
other things which the householder gets, 
which are causing hundreds if not thou- 
sands of deaths throughout the Nation 
every year. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. For clarification, I 
understood the gentleman to say that 
this is limited in time? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It certainly would 
be limited in time if the legislation to 
which the gentleman referred, which I 
believe is in the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, which goes into 
great detail, is enacted. I would assume 
then that this would be stricken. It might 
be left as a matter of study, from an ad- 
visory standpoint. The only thing the 
bill proposes is study this and bring it 
to the attention of the agenices which 
are charged by these other statutes with 
oversight. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. The gentleman 
would agree there is nothing in this bill 
that puts a time limitation on the func- 
tions? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If it is superseded by 
a carefully drafted law, which goes into 
great detail and prescribes all types of 
other actions, I would be willing to see 
it done. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I would hope the 
members of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce would take note 
of the gentleman’s invitation to repeal 
this section. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No; I did not invite 
that. I said if it were done I would ac- 
cept it as being later legislation and 
more embracing than this section is. 

The gentleman knows that the old 
Commission on Product Safety expired. 
As I received this from last year’s bill, it 
did call for placing all those functions in- 
to this new agency. I pointed out in the 
committee that many of these functions 
had now been transferred, particularly to 
HEW and some to other agencies, and 
therefore we did not want to transfer the 
functions of the old, extinct council, but 
we thought it a very salutary thing to 
give this agency the right to study this 
problem and to bring to the attention 
of proper agencies and proper commit- 
tees of the Congress any further need 
along this line for corrective action. 

I hate to oppose the gentleman’s 
amendment, but I would ask that it be 
voted down. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

I will not take much time, but I should 
like to concur in what the chairman of 
the committee said. This whole question 
of the function and the work of the 
Commission on Product Safety was stud- 
ied and taken up in the subcommittee 
meetings and also during the time of our 
markup sessions, 

We did feel, inasmuch as the Product 
Safety Commission had expired, even 
though to some extent some of this work 
may have been conferred upon HEW, 
a great deal is not being done. We were 
also aware of the fact that there is pend- 
ing legislation in other committees to 
cover this type of study and this type of 
investigation on these type of products. 
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We felt, however, that the bill should 
include authority for the CPA in this 
particular field, if consumers are to be 
protected. 

I would also concur with the chair- 
man; if it appears other legislation is 
going to supersede or take the place of 
this function, this function could easily 
be transferred over at a later date. 

I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

I shall not take 5 minutes, but I simply 
want to join the chairman of the commit- 
tee (Mr. Hotirretp) and the ranking mi- 
nority member (Mr. Horton) in the po- 
sition they have taken. 

I do not know of anything that is more 
important to consumers than safety in 
the products that they innocently buy 
on the marketplace. 

Last year there were 900—listen to 
this for just a moment—there were 900 
children burned to death because their 
parents had unsuspectingly purchased 
fabrics that were highly flammable. 

We have heard the other statistics 
cited. Homes have been destroyed be- 
cause of faulty TV sets and other elec- 
trical appliances which caught fire. In 
the field of everything from automobiles 
to lawn mowers we have had problems of 
safety. So I do not know how we can 
say that we have a real Consumer Pro- 
tection Agency if we were to cut them 
entirely out of the field of product safety. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I am glad that the 
gentleman yielded to me. 

It has been repeatedly suggested that 
somehow or other my amendment was 
going to cause the death by burning or 
the use of bad drugs of many people be- 
cause of taking this authority away from 
the Consumer Protection Agency. I have 
to point out we have a Flammable 
Fabrics Act and an agency of the Gov- 
ernment already charged with doing that. 
We have an FDA and an agency charged 
with protecting the safety of the public. 
If we do not include this duplicative ef- 
fort, I am not suggesting that we should 
have children burned to death or dying 
from bad drugs. It is just that we do not 
need another agency doing something 
that others are presently doing. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I understand the gen- 
tleman’s point. Certainly nobody would 
suggest that the gentleman would assent 
to children being burned to death, nor 
that his amendment would cause any 
such thing. But it is not an argument to 
say that this jurisdiction is duplicative. 
All of the functions over which we give 
this agency purview already exist under 
some existing agency. I assume those 
agencies are doing the best they can to 
protect the public interests. But there 
has been a feeling that in some of those 
cases, not through malice but simply 
through exposure, familiarity, the blan- 
dishments and argumentations of those 
who represent the industry groups—that 
those agencies that are created to regu- 
late these practices should have on the 
other side someone speaking expressly for 
the interests of the consumer. This 
should apply to product safety just as it 
does to anything else. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. ErRLENBORN). 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROUSSELOT 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROUSSELOT: 
Page 1, strike line 5 and all that follows 
thereafter down through line 2 on page 2 and 
substitute the following: 

“CONGRESSIONAL DECLARATION OF POLICY 

“Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that the 
interests of consumers at times have been in- 
adequately represented and protected with- 
in the Federal Government; and that vigor- 
ous representation and protection of the in- 
terests of consumers are essential to the 
fair and efficient functioning of a free mar- 
ket economy. 

“(b) It is the policy of the Congress in 
enacting this legislation that 

“(1) It is the responsibility of the execu- 
tive branch to insure that the interests of 
consumers are to be considered as para- 
mount in the programs and operations of all 
Federal agencies. 

“(2) The Congress, acting through its 
agent, the Administrator of the Consumer 
Protection Agency established in Title II of 
this Act, shall monitor the programs and 
activities of all Federal agencies relating to 
the interests of consumers, recommend 
measures to improve those operations, and 
if necessary, intervene in Federal proceedings 
and courts to the extent authorized by Title 
II to represent and uphold those interests.” 

“Page 8, strike out line 21 and all that fol- 
lows thereafter down through ‘who’ on line 
24 and insert the following: 

“ ‘Sec. 201. (a) there is created an estab- 
lishment of the government to be known as 
the Consumer Protection Agency which shall 
be independent of the executive departments 
and headed by an Administrator who shall 
serve as an agent of the Congress under the 
control and direction of the Government Op- 
erations Committees of both Houses in car- 
rying out the functions set forth in this Act. 
The Administrator’ ” 

“Page 9, line 25, immediately after the 
semicolon add the following: ‘And any gen- 
eral legislation enacted governing the status 
of officers and employees of the United 
States shall apply to officers and employees 
of the Agency in the same manner and to 
the same extent as if such officers and em- 
Pployees were in or under the executive 
branch of the government;’. 

“Page 14 line 16 after proceeding insert *; 
the Agency, having first informed Congress—’ 

“Page 17 on line 14 strike ‘in its own 
name’ and insert the following: ‘on behalf 
of the Congress’ ”. 


POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
to do so, but I do feel that I have to make 
a point of order against the amendment 
which has been offered by the gentleman 
from California because the amendment 
which has just been read is not in order. 
We have passed that section of the bill. 
We are now on section II. 

Therefore, I make the point or order 
that the gentleman’s amendment is not 
in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from California desire to be heard? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Just briefiy, Mr. 
Chairman, 

Actually, this is just an amendment to 
the preamble to title I which is a major 
amendment that I would like to see 
adopted. It is my opinion that the prin- 
ciple of the amendment is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Botanp). The 
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Chair is ready to rule. We have already 
passed title I, and title II is under de- 
bate. The point of order of the gentle- 
man New York is sustained. 

Are there further amendments to title 
II? 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROUSSELOT 

“Page 8, strike out line 21 and all that fol- 
lows thereafter down through ‘who’ on line 
24 and insert the following: 

“Sec, 201. (a) there is created an estab- 
lishment of the government to be known 
as the Consumer Protection Agency which 
shall be independent of the executive de- 
partments and headed by an Administrator 
who shall serve as an agent of the Congress 
under the control and direction of the Goy- 
ernment Operations Committees of both 
Houses in carrying out the functions set 
forth in this Act. The Administrator’. 

“Page 9, line 25, immediately after the 
semicolon add the following: ‘and any gen- 
eral legislation enacted governing the status 
of officers and employees of the United 
States shall apply to officers and employees 
of the Agency in the same manner and to 
the same extent as if such officers and em- 
ployees were in or under the executive 
branch of the Government;’. 

“Page 14 line 16 after proceeding insert 
*; the Agency, having first informed Con- 
gress—’ 


“Page 17 on line 14 strike ‘in its own 
name’ and insert the following: ‘on behalf 
of the Congress’ ”. 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my strongly held conviction that the pro- 
posed Consumer Protection Agency would 
better serve the American people if it 
were a direct function of the legislative 
branch of the Federal Government in- 
stead of just another bureaucracy in the 
executive branch. The great number of 
existing agencies which would be af- 
fected by this legislation would be more 
likely to cooperate and support their 
designated programs under the legisla- 
tion if the U.S. Congress were their im- 
mediate board of directors. 

The series of amendments which I am 
offering, and asking to be considered en 
bloc, will clearly establish the U.S. Con- 
gress as the point of final decisionmaking 
within the framework of this act. The 
reasons for supporting these amendments 
are as follows: 

First. The U.S. Congress, and most 
especially the House of Representatives, 
is by necessity the branch of Government 
closest to the citizenry of this country 
because it must be elected every 2 years. 
In fact, Congress, and especially the 
House of Representatives, really serves 
as a principal listening post for the con- 
sumer of the United States and is in a 
far better position to be sensitive and 
responsive to the consumers of this coun- 
try. 

Second. There is adequate precedent 
for the Congress establishing an orga- 
nized arm of its own to serve a given pur- 
pose. The General Accounting Office is 
such an agency. I believe that the Con- 
sumer Protection Agency could be es- 
tablished in like manner and I propose 
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Garden, General Accounting Office, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Library of Congress, 
Cost Accounting Standards Board. 
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the aforementioned amendments toward 
that end. 

Third. In no way will these amend- 
ments affect or infringe upon the Con- 
sumer Protection Advisory Boards the 
President has structured in the Execu- 
tive Office. 

Fourth. This provides a clear opportu- 
nity for the Congress to reassert itself in 
a leadership position as the third branch 
of the Federal Government. More im- 
portantly, the Congress should serve as 
the principal advocate of consumer pro- 
tection since it has been stated that it 
is supposed to serve as the “people’s 
body.” But to assert that leadership is 
needed in consumer affairs, also requires 
that the Congress show a willingness to 
accept the attendant responsibility in the 
field by making it clear to the public 
that we are not looking for excuses by 
shifting the accountability to the execu- 
tive branch of Government. 

In the opinion of many, the House of 
Representatives, in effect, serves as the 
people’s board of directors especially in 
consumer affairs and, therefore, if a Con- 
sumer Protection Agency is to be truly 
effective, it should be tied as closely as 
possible to the U.S. Congress. 

I urge the support of these amend- 
ments. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 


rise in opposition to the amendment. 
Before I use but about 3 minutes of the 
5 minutes allotted me, I want to say that 
a number of Members have plane res- 
ervations, and so forth, and I am trying 
to get this bill to a vote as quickly as 
possible. But in answer to the amend- 


ment offered by the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Roussetot) I would say 
that we did not consider this in com- 
mittee. 

This is a far-reaching amendment. It 
seeks on page 17, line 14, to strike “in 
its own name”, and insert “on behalf of 
the Congress.” 

As I understand the amendment, we 
are asked to set up an agency directly 
under the Congress such as the GAO, as 
an arm of the Congress. Such a tremen- 
dous suggestion as this certainly should 
receive the proper committee considera- 
tion, and should not be handled sum- 
marily through a quick amendment. 

So I would ask that the amendment be 
voted down so that we may get to a vote 
on the bill. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word, and I rise in op- 
position to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Rous- 
SELOT) . 

I would like to point out very briefly 
that I certainly respect the views of the 
gentleman from California, who has of- 
fered this amendment. I believe his pur- 
pose is is to prevent the delegation of 
too much legislative authority to the ex- 
ecutive. However, I feel that the Con- 
sumer Protection Agency created under 
this bill is properly an executive func- 
tion, and not a legislative function al- 
though the interests and rights of Con- 
gress have been protected. Therefore, 
the amendment should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Roussetor). 
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The amendment was rejected. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE ITI—CONSUMER ADVISORY COUN- 
CIL; PROTECTION OF CONSUMER IN- 
TEREST IN ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEED- 
INGS; MISCELLANEOUS AMENDMENTS 


CONSUMER ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Sec. 301. (a) There is hereby established 
the Consumery Advisory Council (hereafter 
referred to in this section as the “Council”) 
to be composed of fifteen members appointed 
by the President for terms of five years. Mem- 
bers shall be appointed on the basis of their 
knowledge and experience in the area of con- 
sumer affairs, and their demonstrated ability 
to exercise independent, informed, and criti- 
cal judgment. 

(b) (1) Of the members first appointed, 
three shall be appointed for a term of one 
year, three shall be appointed for a term of 
two years, three shall be appointed for a term 
of three years, three shall be appointed for 
a term of four years, and three shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of five years, as designated 
by the President at the time of appointment. 

(2) Any member appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed shall 
serve only for the remainder of such term. 
Members shall be eligible for reappointment 
and may serve after the expiration of their 
terms until their successors have taken office. 

(3) Any vacancy in the Council shall not 
affect its powers, but shall be filled in the 
same manner by which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

(4) Members of the Council shall, while 
serving on business of the Council, be en- 
titled to receive compensation at rates not 
in excess of the maximum rate of pay for 
grade GS-18 as provided in section 5332 of 
title 5, United States Code, including travel- 
time, and while so serving away from their 
homes or regular places of business, they 
may be allowed travel expenses, including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, in the same man- 
ner as the expenses authorized by section 
5703(b) of title 5, United States Code, for 
persons in Government service employed in- 
termittently. 

(c) The President shall designate the chair- 
man from among the members appointed to 
the Council. The Council shall meet at the 
call of the chairman or at the call of a ma- 
jority of the members of the Council. The 
Director shall be an ex officio member of the 
Council. 

(d) The Council shall advise the Adminis- 
trator and Director on matters relating to 
the consumer interest including the— 

(1) means for improving the effectiveness 
of the Agency and the Office; 

(2) administration of existing consumer 
protection laws and the need to enact new 
laws; 

(3) coordination of consumer programs 
and operations among the Federal agencies, 
and between the Federal Government, State 
and local governments and private enter- 
prise; 

(4) consideration of consumer interests by 
decisio: Federal agencies; 

(5) attention devoted to 
problems of the poor; 

(6) availability of information necessary 
for the making of intelligent consumer deci- 
sions; 

(7) existing consumer protection agencies; 
and 

(8) existing organization within the Fed- 
eral Government of consumer protection 
functions and the need to reorganize such 
functions. 

(e) The Administrator or his designee shall 
serve as the Executive Secretary of the Coun- 
cil and shall make available to the Council 
such staff and facilities as may be required; 
and the Office and Agency shall endeavor to 
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extend such other assistance to the Council 
as may be reasonable and required. 


PROTECTION OF THE CONSUMER INTEREST IN 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 302. Every Federal agency in taking 
any action which may substantially affect 
the interests of consumers including, but not 
limited to, the issuance of rules, regulations, 
guidelines, orders, standards, or formal pol- 
icy decisions, shall— 

(1) notify the Office and Agency at such 
time as notice of the action is given to the 
public or when notification is requested in 
writing by the Office or Agency; and 

(2) consistent with its statutory responsi- 
bilities, take such action with due considera- 
tion to the interest of consumers. 


In taking any action under paragraph (2), 
upon request of the Agency or in those cases 
where a public announcement would nor- 
mally be made, the agency concerned shall 
indicate concisely in a public announcement 
of such action the consideration given to the 
interests of consumers. This section shall be 
enforceable in a court of the United States 
only upon petition of the Agency. 


SAVING PROVISIONS 


Sec. 303. (a) Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to alter, modify, or impair 
the statutory responsibility and authority 
contained in section 201 (a) (4) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended (40 U.S.C. 481 (a) (4)), or of 
any provision of the antitrust laws, or of any 
Act providing for the regulation of the trade 
or commerce of the United States, or to pre- 
vent or impair the administration or enforce- 
ment of any such provision of law. 

(b) Nothing contained in this Act shall be 
construed as relieving any Federal agency of 
any authority or responsibility to protect and 
promote the interests of the consumer. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 304. As used in this Act— 

(1) The term “Agency” means the Con- 
sumer Protection Agency. 

(2) The term “Office” means the Office of 
Consumer Affairs. 

(3) The words “agency”, “agency action”, 
“party”, “rulemaking”, “adjudication”, and 
“agency proceeding” shall have the same 
meaning as set forth in section 551 of title 
5, United States Code. 

(4) The term “consumer” means any per- 
son who uses for personal, family or house- 
hold purposes goods and services offered or 
furnished for a consideration. 

(5) The term “the interests of consum- 
ers” means the cost, quality, purity, safety, 
durability, performance, effectiveness, de- 
pendability, and availability and adequacy 
of choice of goods and services offered or 
furnished to consumers; and the adequacy 
and accuracy of information relating to con- 
sumer goods and services (including label- 
ing, packaging and advertising of contents, 
qualities and terms of sale). 

(6) The term “State” includes any State 
or possession of the United States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 


CONFORMING AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 305. (a) Section 5314 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“(58) Director, Office of Consumer Affairs. 

“(59) Administrator, Consumer Protection 
Agency.” 

(b) Section 5315 of such title is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(95) Deputy Director, Office of Consumer 
Affairs. 

“(96) Deputy Administrator, 
Protection Agency.” 

APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 306. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be re- 
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quired to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 307. (a) This Act shall take effect 
ninety calendar days following the date on 
which this Act is approved, or on such earlier 
date as the President shall prescribe and pub- 
lish in the Federal Register. 

(b) Any of the officers provided for in this 
Act may (notwithstanding subsection (a)) 
be appointed in the manner provided for in 
this Act at any time after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. Such officers shall be 
compensated from the date they first take 
office at the rates provided for in this Act, 


Mr. HOLIFTELD (during the reading). 
Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of title III be 
dispensed with, and that it be printed 
in the Recor and open to amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 28, line 
25, insert “or adoption” immediately after 
the word “issuance”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HALL 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 

` amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered hy Mr. HarL: On page 
30, after line 5, add a new paragraph (c) to 
section 303 to read as follows: 

“(c) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed as authorizing the Agency to 
intervene or participate in any proceeding 
under any provision of Title 50, United States 
Code, or any Appendix thereto, nor to seek 
judicial review of any agency action taken 
under authority of any such provision.” 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
very straightforward amendment. It 
means just exactly what it says. 

Mr. Chairman, for your information 
and for that of the Members, title 50, 
United States Code and appendices 
thereto, which are referred to in this 
amendment, have to do with the defense 
function and organization of the United 
States of America. 

There are precedents for legislative 
exemption and I should like in two items 
to set forth clearly and quickly why this 
amendment should be accepted. 

We discussed this at considerable 
length yesterday. The answer is that: 
First, all people in the military do come 
under the definition of “consumers;” and, 
second, they have “interests of consum- 
ers.” 

It should follow, therefore, Mr. Chair- 
man, as a matter of simple deduction 
that under “the interest of the con- 
sumers,” where the taxpayer’s interest 
of the individual man in the military is 
concerned, that he might under this 
broad-based bill bring action against the 
Commander in Chief and the Secretary 
of Defense or any one else, for a cost 
overrun, and therefore tie up the mili- 
tary procurement and defense functions 
of the United States of America. 

My second point, Mr. Chairman, is the 
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letter referred to in yesterday’s Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, from Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense Shillito, wherein he 
first said that portions of this bill as now 
written will affect the industrial secu- 
rity—that is the security clearance of de- 
fense plants. 

Second, that it will affect the inspec- 
tion service; third, the inspections of de- 
livered purchased items or services, to 
make sure that they meet contract 
specifications. 

The third point is that it will affect 
the pre-award survey, that are determi- 
nations as to whether companies have 
the capability to perform the work de- 
scribed in the contract solicitations. 

Then in the nonappropriated fund ac- 
tivities—and this involves the post ex- 
changes, the navy exchanges, the base 
exchanges and commissaries where non- 
appropriated funds are used—they will 
be thrown into turmoil. 

Finally, turmoil will result in the Office 
of the Surgeon General of the Medical 
Department of the Army, which must 
inspect and which has many responsi- 
bilities for food service inspection, food 
sanitation, and related activities. 

Mr. Chairman, I repeat, as I made the 
point yesterday, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Shillito says that: 

Although the Department of Defense 
would cooperate with the consumer organiza- 
tions, it would be advisable, in view of the 
functions of the military services, that they 
be excluded from the mandatory provisions 
of the bill. 


Mr. Chairman, my amendment does 
only that. It exempts, by excluding the 
provisions of title 50 and any appendixes 
thereto, the military function, and the 
function of defense from this crippling 
situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be accepted. 

Mr. Chairman, the letter from the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense to which I 
have referred is as follows: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., July 19, 1971. 
Hon. Durwarp G. HALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HALL: This is in reply to your 
letter of 11 June 1971 requesting a descrip- 
tive listing of all hearings, investigations or 
other proceedings of the Department of De- 
fense which could be construed as substan- 
tially affecting the interests of consumers so 
as to justify intervention by the proposed 
Consumer Protection Agency under H.R. 14, 
92nd Congress. 

Section 204(a) of the bill would empower 
the Consumer Protection Agency to inter- 
vene in “any investigation, hearing, or other 
proceeding” not involving an adjudication 
for the purpose of imposing a penalty for 
violation of a statute or regulation, if the 
result of such investigation, hearing or other 
proceeding may substantially affect the in- 
terests of consumers which may not be ade- 
quately protected unless the Agency inter- 
venes. It appears to us that the intent and 
thrust of this bill is addressed to the kind of 
proceedings customarily engaged in by regu- 
latory agencies, such as rate making and 
licensing proceedings, which have a direct 
and clear relationship to and affect the in- 
terests of consumers, However, since H.R. 14 
does not define “the interests of consumers”, 
it would appear possible that, if this phrase 
were to be very broadly interpreted, it could 
be construed as authorizing intervention in 
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several DOD investigative-type activities, al- 
though we believe that only very few might 
be susceptible to such action. These include 
the following: 

a. Industrial Security—security clearances 
of defense plants. 

b. Inspection Service—inspections of de- 
livered purchased items or services to make 
sure that they meet contract specifications. 

c. Pre-award Survey—determinations whe- 
ther companies have the capability to per- 
form work described in contract solicitations. 

d. Nonappropriated Fund Activities—in- 
vestigations of contractors or concessionaires 
dealing with the Army and Air Force Ex- 
change Service, the Navy Exchange or other 
nonappropriated fund activities of all the 
Military Departments. 

e. Surgeon General—inspection responsi- 
bilities relating to the health cf the military 
personnel of each service. The Veterinary 
Service, under the Surgeon General, liaisons 
with the Departments of State, Agriculture, 
Health, Education & Welfare and other fed- 
eral and civilian agencies and professional 
organizations on matters including food serv- 
ice inspection, food sanitation, and related 
activities. 

Section 204(b) of the bill empowers the 
Consumer Protection Agency to intervene 
in certain types of adjudicative proceedings, 
Department of Defense contract adjudica- 
tions conducted by the Armed Services Board 
of Contract Appeals (ASBCA) could arguably 
qualify under this section. However, it is 
doubtful that an appearance by the consum- 
er organization would serve any useful pur- 
pose. Those appeals are based upon provisions 
in defense contracts wherein the parties agree 
that disputes between the contractor and the 
contracting officer will be referred to the 
Board as the Secretary's representatives for 
decision, The decision of the Board must 
therefore necessarily be governed by the 
terms of the contract being reviewed. Re- 
view of ASBCA decisions in the courts is like- 
wise restricted to the issues raised under the 
contract. This is in contrast to adjudicatory 
proceedings in certain regulatory agencies 
(e.g., Interstate Commerce Commission, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission) where intervention 
or investigation on behalf of the consumer 
interest could have a bearing upon the out- 
come of the matter to be decided. 

Section 207(b) of the bill would authorize 
the Consumer Protection Agency to direct the 
Department of Defense to utilize its test- 
ing facilities and staff expertise to test prod- 
ucts offered for sale or intended for sale 
by a manufacturer. This provision would ad- 
versely affect our capability for the timely 
testing of defense material and equipment 
for our armed forces. It is not believed that 
our test facilities and personnel should be 
utilized in the testing of consumer products. 

Although the Department of Defense 
would cooperate with the consumer organi- 
zations, it would be advisable, in view of the 
functions of the military services, that they 
be excluded from the mandatory provisions 
of the bill. 

I trust that the above information is re- 
sponsive to your request. I am sorry that our 
misunderstanding concerning your initial re- 
quest may have inconvenienced you. 

Sincerely, 
Barry J. SHILLITO, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
luctantly rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment offered by my friend, the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

I understand and sympathize with the 
gentleman’s intention, but I must oppose 
the amendment. I oppose it because other 
amendments seeking exceptions for one 
department or another could very easily 
be offered and I see no point in chipping 
away at a carefully structured bill. 
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Let me say to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, where the Consumer Protection 
Agency would get involved in military 
defense functions that are listed in title 
50 of the United States Code, I do not 
know. 

Let me say that title 50 of the United 
States Code is no small book. Here it is 
right before us. A very large book. 

All we are asking now is to take some 
action on this legislation which seeks to 
protect consumers. Without adequate 
knowledge of what is in title 50 and ap- 
pendixes, we do not want to exclude any 
department in principle. 

Mr. HALL. Will my friend yield at that 
point? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I have taken the trouble to 
peruse title 50 to which the gentleman 
has referred. I cannot understand—and, 
like the gentleman from California, I 
am not legally trained—what may be 
happening to the military, and I am 
sorely beset. I fail to understand how 
the gentleman can claim that this is 
a carefully structured bill if, indeed, he 
and his committee have not considered 
the devastating effect that the bill might 
have on just the few simple military 
functions I have listed. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman 
knows my record of support of the de- 
fense of this country. He knows that it 
is a good record. He knows I have voted 
with him, I would say, on 98 percent of 
the votes cast to strengthen our country 
on military matters. In my district I have 
been labeled as a “hawk,” and I suppose 
the gentleman has been, too. No one ap- 
preciates more than I do the gentle- 
man’s serious intent. But we cannot at 
this time take up this type of matter. 
We have not had an opportunity to study 
it. There is no doubt that many other 
proposals could be brought into this bill 
which neither the gentleman nor I have 
had an opportunity to study. The gen- 
tleman may have studied this matter 
thoroughly but I have been studying a 
lot of different things in this bill and 
not title 50 of the United States Code. 

I do not want even to have a vote on 
the amendment if the gentleman would 
be kind enough to withdraw it. If the 
gentleman will give me the information 
he has, I shall transmit it to the other 
body, and if when they consider the mat- 
ter they put it in the bill, I would con- 
sider it in conference on its merits. But 
I could not, in good faith, make a com- 
mitment to accept an amendment that 
I believe is so far reaching and perhaps 
dangerous to the welfare of the depend- 
ents of the military who are in this coun- 
try, the majority of whom are in this 
country and will come under the pro- 
tection of the Agency in everything that 
they buy. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. HORTON. I believe it should be 
pointed out that we have thought about 
this problem. The bill is replete with ex- 
amples of that. On pages 22 and 23 we set 
forth limitations with regard to disclo- 
sure of information. We do protect the 
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disclosure of information from the De- 
partment of Defense, other national se- 
curity interests, and the like. So that 
phase of it is covered. 

The other phase that I think the gen- 
tleman from Missouri is worried about is 
covered in the Administrative Procedure 
Act in section 553, which has to do with 
rulemaking, and section 554, which has 
to do with adjudication. Rulemaking 
and adjudication are defined by the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act as those 
terms are used in this bill. Under “‘Rule- 
making,” section 553 states: 

(a) This section applies, according to the 
provisions thereof, except to the extent that 
there is involved— 

(1) a military or foreign affairs function 
of the United States; 

Section 554. Adjudications: 

(a) This section applies, according to the 
provisions thereof, in every case of adjudi- 
cation required by statute to be determined 
on the record after opportunity for an agency 
hearing, except to the extent that there is 
involved— 


(4) the conduct of military or foreign af- 
fairs functions; 


So those matters are excluded in the 
definition of “adjudication” and “rule- 
making,” and they are not involved in 
the matters in which the agency can in- 
tervene or participate. 

Further, a careful analysis of the let- 
ter from the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense will reveal that his comments are 
directed at an older version of the bill. 
That bill reported to and now before the 
House contains many additional safe- 
guards which I believe should meet most, 
if not all, of the concerns expressed in 
the letter regarding the intervention and 
testing authority of the Consumer Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Missouri consider 
withdrawing his amendment at this 
point? I do not even want to ask for a 
vote on it, if the gentleman will with- 
draw it. I know that is a great request to 
make. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I see no occasion for 
withdrawing the amendment, and I full 
well appreciate his offer to take the ma- 
terial I have amassed and go with it to 
the other body or to conference and see 
that the military function and the de- 
fense function of the United States are 
protected. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I cannot take it to 
conference unless the gentleman’s 
amendment is adopted, but I will con- 
sider the information—— 

Mr. HALL. Which is exactly why I 
cannot agree to the gentleman’s sug- 
gestion of withdrawing it. However, I 
will tell the gentleman I will not force a 
record vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri (Mr. HALL). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Hatt) there 
were—ayes 58, noes 67. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McCLOSKEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
will be unavoidably absent today during 
the votes on the amendments to the 
Consumer Protection Act of 1971 and 
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passage of this act. I wholeheartedly 
support the amendment offered by my 
colleague Mr. MOORHEAD. 

I strongly support consumer protection 
legislation and urge enactment of the 
pending bill. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in favor of the Moorhead 
amendment and urge my colleagues to 
pass the Consumer Protection Act of 1971 
with this amendment intact. 

This legislation is necessary for two 
very basic reasons. First, it is necessary 
if we are to meet the need for better co- 
ordination among the various existing 
Federal programs; and second, it is nec- 
essary in order to provide the American 
consumer with a strong voice capable of 
representing the consumers’ interest in 
the administration of consumer protec- 
tion laws. 

The Consumer Protection Act has two 
major provisions. It would create an in- 
dependent Consumer Protection Agency 
and it would provide statutory authority 
for a permanent Office of Consumer Af- 
fairs in the White House. 

The bill, as reported out of commit- 
tee, is certainly a step in the right direc- 
tion. However, if we truly desire to pro- 
vide the American consumer with the 
adequate protection which is so urgently 
needed, we must strengthen this bill by 
adopting the amendment now before us. 

This amendment would broaden the 
Consumer Protection Agency’s authority 
to intervene as a party in adjudicatory 
proceedings before Federal agencies. 

The amendment would also give the 
Consumer Protection Agency the author- 
ity to conduct oversight of informal pro- 
ceedings before Federal agencies and 
would permit the CPA to conduct over- 
sight over the manner in which these 
proceedings are used to dispose of com- 
plaints affecting consumer affairs. Fur- 
ther, the amendment would provide the 
CPA with authority to require other Fed- 
eral agencies to provide information in 
order to carry out these oversight re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr. Chairman, despite the passage of 
the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act, the 
American consumer continues to be be- 
sieged with all types of advertising slo- 
gans and rhetoric which are not always 
completely true. 

The American consumer is certainly 
entitled to something more than mere 
“false advertising” from the U.S. Con- 
gress. If the Consumer Protection Act is 
actually going to do what its title im- 
plies—protect the consumer—then it 
must be strengthened by adopting this 
amendment. 

For these reasons, I urge adoption of 
this amendment and passage of this bill. 

Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. Chairman, on 
the fioor today is one of the most im- 
portant and far-reaching pieces of legis- 
lation ever to come before us—the Con- 
sumer Protection Act. Unfortunately, the 
bill reported out of the Government Op- 
erations Committee is completely inade- 
quate. It is, in fact, an insult to every 
consumer in America. 

For decades the consumers of America 
have been unprotected, either by their 
Government or by industry. No voice has 
promoted consumer interests within the 
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Government, except the Office of Con- 
sumer Affairs and we all know that of- 
fice has no effective power. The work of 
consumer advocates outside of Govern- 
ment has been arduous, slow, and often 
sidetracked because Government and in- 
dustry have failed to respond to legiti- 
mate complaints almost as a matter of 
course. 

The American consumer demands and 
deserves a genuine and effective con- 
sumer protection act. He has waited long 
enough. Last year the action, or rather 
the inaction of the Rules Committee, in 
refusing to report out consumer legisla- 
tion added to the alienation of citizens 
from Government, This irresponsibility is 
to be deplored. To rectify this situation it 
is imperative that Congress demonstrate 
its concern for the problems of the Amer- 
ican people. To this end I support the 
Moorhead amendment to the proposed 
Consumer Protection Act of 1971 (H.R. 
10835). 

Clearly there is a need to provide the 
consumer with a strong voice. Existing 
consumer oriented agencies, such as Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Food and Drug 
Administration, and the National Com- 
mission on Product Safety, have not 
proved adequate for the protection of the 
consumer. Reports by a Commission of 
the American Bar Association, a 1969 in- 
ternal study of FDA, reports issued by 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental 


Relations of this committee, the final re- 
port of the National Commission on 
Product Safety, all testify to this gross 
inadequacy. Likewise, consumers readily 
testify to significant harms experi- 


enced in areas ranging from dangerous 
toys, inadequate or false-labeling in- 
formation, flammable products, harmful 
preservatives added to foods, and vehicle 
defects. It is evident that a significant 
problem exists. 

H.R. 10835 has been proposed to cor- 
rect these harms. The basie concept of 
giving the consumer more of a voice is 
to be applauded. But while a voice is 
needed, that voice will not be effective 
unless the Moorhead amendment is 
adopted. The limitations in section 204 
of the bill exclude the agency’s partici- 
pation in most of the adjudications be- 
fore Federal agencies. When any Federal 
agency fails to act in the interest of the 
consumer on problems falling within the 
rulemaking or adjudicatory powers of 
the agency, the CPA should have the 
right to investigate such problems for 
the purpose of submitting information 
and recommendations to Congress. 

The bill now before us would limit the 
Consumer Protection Agency’s authority 
to represent consumers in adjucatory 
proceedings so as to excinde the Agency’s 
participation in most of the adjudica- 
tions before Federal agencies. Congress- 
man MoorHEApD’s amendment would pro- 
vide that section 204 of the bill will apply 
only to “those parts of the proceedings 
relating directly to the decision to impose 
any criminal fine, penalty, or forfeiture.” 

When any Federal agency fails or re- 
fuses to take action in the interest of the 
consumer on problems falling within the 
rulemaking or adjudicatory powers of the 
agency, I believe that the Consumer Pro- 
tection Agency should have the right to 
investigate such problems for the purpose 
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of submitting information, findings, and 
recommendations to Congress. 

If this Congress is to provide a genuine 
and effective means for the protection of 
the consumer interests of the Nation, 
these extensions in the authority of the 
Consumer Protection Agency must be 
made, at the very minimum. 

It is not to be suggested that the CPA 
should be a superagency, only that it be 
an effective agency. In the President’s 
consumer message to Congress in 1969 he 
announced a buyer’s bill of rights to up- 
hold the consumer’s interests. 

I believe that the buyer in America to- 
day has the right to make an intelligent 
choice among products and services. 

The buyer has the right to accurate 
information on which to make his free 
choice. 

The buyer has the right to expect that 
his health and safety is taken into ac- 
count by those who seek his patronage. 

The buyer has the right to register his 
dissatisfaction, and have his complaint 
heard and weighed, when his interests 
are badly served. 

The Rosenthal-Moorhead amendment 
of H.R. 10835 is a reasonable extension of 
the Consumer Protection Agency’s au- 
thority. With this reasonable extention 
of authority we can actuate the buyer’s 
bill of rights. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Moorhead amendment. 
Without it, this legislation would fall 
short of its goal: broad and lasting pro- 
tection of the American consumer’s 
interests. 

Idly gathering dust in the Congress 
for the past 10 years, the major provi- 
Sions of the Consumer Protection Act 
now appear likely to become law. But the 
act’s key provision—the one establishing 
a Consumer Protection Agency to act as 
the public’s watchdog—has been weak- 
ened. In fact, it has been all but crippled. 
The committee bill would shut the CPA 
out of. any agency’s adjudicatory pro- 
ceedings that meet this muddled cri- 
terion: “seeking primarily to impose a 
fine, penalty, or forfeiture.” 

Yet, virtually every consumer protec- 
tion law in this country’s statutory code 
provides explicitly for fines, penalties, 
or forfeitures. If they lack such legal 
sanctions, the laws would be meaning- 
less—indeed, next to worthless. The com- 
mittee provisions would bar the CPA 
from carrying out its mission as con- 
sumer advocate in fully 90 percent of 
the Government's rulemaking and deci- 
sionmaking proceedings. 

Taking a far more rational approach, 
the Moorhead amendment would prevent 
the CPA from taking part in only those 
parts of a hearing—I emphasize the 
word “parts’—that are “related direct- 
ly to the decision to impose fines, penal- 
ties, or forfeitures.” The amendment, 
moreover, would empower the CPA to 
review any agency’s policies to determine 
just how well consumers are being repre- 
sented. The CPA, therefore, could expose 
to the Congress any shirking of respon- 
Sibility it umcovers in Federal agencies 
charged with safeguarding consumers. 

Still further, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Moor- 
head’s amendment would require Fed- 
eral agencies to give the CPA any infor- 
mation it might need in exercising its 
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role of overseeing these agencies’ activi- 
ties. 

The need for a strong Consumer Pro- 
tection Agency is more than obvious. 
Even the most cursory glance at news- 
paper headlines tells why: soups that 
breed lethal toxins, toys that maim, meat 
tainted with processing chemicals, cars 
hastened through the assembly line so 
quickly and so heedlessly that major de- 
fects are commonplace. 

Everyone, even the most mulishly stub- 
born opponents of consumer protection, 
knows what I am taiking about here. The 
American consumer needs an advocate— 
a coordinated agency that can champion 
his interests in court, in a Federal agency, 
in a factory, before a council, even with- 
in the White House itself. American in- 
dustry is already well represented 
through powerful lobbies and moneyed 
“institutes.” But the consumer has little 
more than gadflies like Ralph Nader and 
the backing of an aroused public opinion. 

Government agencies established to 
help protect the consumer are scattered 
widely throughout this country’s bureau- 
cracy. Three different agencies, for ex- 
ample, enforce the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act. And nine separate agen- 
cies—yes, nine—are charged with enforc- 
ing truth-in-lending laws. 

As one of the original cosponsors of the 
Consumer Protection Act, I am keenly 
aware of the need for tough legislation 
rather tha.: token legislation. 

Again, I urge passage of the Moorhead 
amendment. 

Mr. STOKES. Mr. Chairman, when I 
agreed to cosponsor the bill introduced 
by the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
ROSENTHAL), I did so in the hope that the 
agency to be created would become an ex- 
pert, aggressive advocate for consumer 
interests in Federal agency proceedings. 

I regret to say that the bill reported by 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions is far weaker than the bill which 
so many of us supported originally. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. MoorweaD) has offered an amend- 
ment which will very substantially im- 
prove the committee bill and make it a 
piece of consumer legislation of which we 
can be proud. That amendment will give 
the Consumer Protection Agency, or CPA, 
the legal right to participate in adjudi- 
catory proceedings in other agencies. The 
committee bill prevents that participa- 
tion in the vast majority of adjudica- 
tions. It prohibits CPA involVement in 
proceedings “‘seeking primarily to impose 
a fine, penaity, or forfeiture” which in- 
cludes the great majority of adjudica- 
tory proceedings. The Moorhead amend- 
ment simply limits CPA’s participation 
to the nonpunitive aspects of the case, 
CPA, in other words, can intervene but 
cannot seek or urge the imposition of any 
penalty. Its role is to seek remedies like 
cease and desist orders which prevent fu- 
ture harm to the consuming public rather 
than to exact penalties for past actions. 

A second weakness in the committee 
bill is the complete lack of any remedy 
for CPA in cases in which an agency re- 
fuses to initiate proceedings. CPA can- 
not, under that bill, intervene unless and 
until formal proceedings are begun. Un- 
less it has some recourse with respect to 
informal proceedings, it will be helpless 
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with respect to a very high proportion of 
agency decisions. The Moorhead amend- 
ment permits CPA to act in cases in 
which the agency having authority re- 
fuses to initiate proceedings. CPA is not 
given the power of the agency to ad- 
judicate or to engage in rulemaking but 
is able to conduct the same type of in- 
vestigative proceeding. It could gather 
information just as the agency would, 
but, rather than making a rule or render- 
ing a decision, it would report the facts to 
Congress. On the basis of such a report, 
Congress could study both the consumer 
problem involved and the performance of 
the agency which had refused to act. 

We have heard comments to the effect 
that if consumers are given an advocate 
within the bureaucratic structure, other 
interest groups will demand such rep- 
resentation. My answer is that we are all 
consumers and we, as consumers, are 
largely unrepresented. Most of the other 
factions which have an interest in agency 
proceedings have advocates in the form 
of powerful, well-financed lobbies. Each 
of the lobbies claim to have the public 
interest at heart. Administrative proceed- 
ings are carefully supervised by trade 
associations, industry representatives, 
and highly skilled corporate attorneys, 
scientists, and other experts. These spe- 
cial interest advocates interact on a con- 
tinuing basis with the agencies which af- 
fect their clients. If the Moorhead 
amendment is adopted, CPA will become 
a worthy adversary for the special inter- 
est advocates. It will assert the interests 
of all of us who consume products and 
services in opposition to the interests of 
the producers. It will fight vigorously for 
the rights of consumers to safe products 
and to delivery of full value for our 
money. I intend to vot2 for the Moorhead 
amendment and hope my colleagues will 
join me. 

Mr. RARICK. Mr. Chairman, for 3 
days we have listened to debate on H.R. 
10835, the Consumer Protection Act of 
1971. Seemingly, the bill is misnamed as 
consumer protection, since the majority 
of the discussion centers about helping 
and protecting the little man. Perhaps 
the bill should have been better named 
the “Poor People’s Protection Act.” I say 
this because everyone in the United 
States is a consumer; and if we are de- 
vising laws to protect consumers, the 
tenor of che legislation should be directed 
toward all buyers and users, not just the 
impoverished section of the consumers. 

The bill is an insult to every man and 
woman in America because it tells them 
that they do not have enough common- 
sense to be able to shop or market for 
goods without a Federal “expert” telling 
them if it is wholesome or sound. Perhaps 
some laws controlling the cheap foreign 
imports would serve to protect our buy- 
ers more than creating another Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Already our small businessmen and 
retailers complain that they are har- 
assed with a myriad of reports, inspec- 
tions, paperwork, and customer suits. 
To give the breath of life to another 
Federal bureaucracy can only serve to 
curb or destroy the growth of small 
businesses under the SBA programs. 
More Federal controls, more redtape, 
more standardization, and dictatorial 
control will only bring about more fore- 
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closures and bankruptcies unless the 
Same business people are free to bear the 
losses and additional expenses by pass- 
ing them on to the consumer in the form 
of a new consumers’ tax. In either event, 
the destruction of many of our small 
businesses or the increase in retail prices 
to compensate for the new cost burden 
to be borne by our retailers can only re- 
sult in higher prices to the consumer and 
probably less competition and choice of 
goods. 


One of the major complaints in social- 
ist countries with no competitive free en- 
terprise is that there is only the state 
store to buy from—there is little variety 
of brand names or styles from which to 
choose. In the long run, I fear that this 
bill will prove to hurt more than protect 
the consumer. 

And is such a new bureaucracy really 
necessary, or is it being sold to this body 
as some kind of a last resort—not to solve 
anything—but to get the people off our 
backs? There are now 2,814 bureaus and 
agencies in our Federal Government. Ac- 
cording to the committee's report on this 
bill, we are told that 10 years ago there 
were more than 100 activities for con- 
sumer interest carried out by 33 Federal 
departments and agencies. Since then, 
additional laws have been passed and to- 
day there are hundreds of consumer pro- 
tection and information activities spread 
throughout the Federal establishment. 

I include a portion of the Government 
Operations Committee report on H.R. 
10835 at this point: 


There are today hundreds of such activities 
spread throughout the Federal establishment, 
Some examples of the proliferation are: Re- 
sponsibility for enforcing the Truth-in-Lend- 
ing Act is vested in nine separate agencies; 
administration of the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act is divided among three agen- 
cies—The Federal Trade Commission, the 
Food and Drug Administration, and the De- 
partment of Commerce; no less than five Fed- 
eral agencies are responsible for consumer 
protection of the poor; Flammable Fabrics 
Act jurisdiction is shared by the Department 
of Commerce, the Federal Trade Commission, 
and the Food and Drug Administration; re- 
sponsibility for the wholesomeness of fish and 
fishery products falls both to the Food and 
Drug Administration and the Interior De- 
partment’s Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 

Departments and agencies that conduct 
one or more consumer programs are: 

Administration on Aging. 

Agricultural Research Service. 

Bureau of Federal Credit Unions. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Consumer and Marketing Service. 

Defense Department. 

Environmental Control Administration. 

Federal Aviation Administration. 

Federal Communications Commission, 

Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Federal Extension Service. 

Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

Federal Housing Administration. 

Federal Power Commission, 

Federal Reserve Board. 

Federal Trade Commission. 

Food and Drug Administration. 

General Services Administration. 

Government Printing Office. 

Interior Department. 

Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Justice Department, 

National Bureau of Standards. 

National Commission on Product Safety. 

National Commission on Consumer Fi- 
nance. 

National Highway Safety Bureau. 
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National Transportation Safety Board. 

Office of Consumer Services. 

Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Office of Education. 

Office of Renewal and Housing Assistance. 

Post Office Department. 

President’s Committee on Consumer Inter- 
ests. 

Public Health Service. 

Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Transportation Department, 

Treasury Department. 

Veterans’ Administration. 


There may be merit in an argument 
for the need to combine these various 
consumer agencies under one head. But 
again, we have all seen what happens 
from unifying power and authority un- 
der one central agency. It grows and 
grows and creates unto itself more power 
and privileges than were ever intended 
by the bill that gave it birth. I am afraid 
that will be the primary result of this 
bill also. 

I am not satisfied that this is a proper 
field for government to enter unless our 
goal is to destroy the free market and 
free enterprise. Because I feel that the 
risk far outweighs the benefits, I am con- 
strained to cast my people’s vote in op- 
Position to this bill. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, the inter- 
ests of the American consumer have been 
inadequately represented and protected 
within the Federal Government. Today 
the “purchasing American” faces a dif- 
ficult combination of technology and 
Madison Avenue ingenuity. He has been 
matched against whirling computers and 
psychological motivational experts. The 
typical consumer has been repeatedly 
tempted into the marketplace by prom- 
ises of product perfection, only to be dis- 
appointed. The Congress has, to date, 
failed to protect the consumer, but the 
time has come for a change. The con- 
sumer needs and deserves to be protected, 
so that the great, free enterprise systern 
does not prove to be an illusion, The free 
enterprise system with its give and take 
in the marketplace is essentially healthy 
and constructive, but the one-sided power 
of the seller must be tempered. A strong 
consumer protection agency is desper- 
ately needed. Unfortunately, the bill be- 
fore us, H.R. 10835, the Consumer Pro- 
tection Act of 1971 has been severely di- 
luted from its original strength and 
intent. 

When this legislation was originally 
initiated it generated substantial inter- 
est and overwhelming support from the 
consumer community and the public in 
general. If we produce legislation which 
falls short of the public’s rightful expec- 
tations, the reality of congressional re- 
sponsiveness to the needs of the people 
comes into quéstion. At the beginning 
the Nixon administration opposed this 
legislation with all of the resources at 
its command. In the past 2 months the 
administration has succeeded in strip- 
ping the legislation of its potential for 
helping consumers. All that remains now 
is the shell of what was once an effec- 
tive solution for abuse of the consumer. 
It may be that the administration's ap- 
proach to consumer protection has been 
dictated more by a concern for the pro- 
ducers than for the massive abuse that 
has been dumped on the millions of 
consumers, 
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There are two major reasons why the 
Consumer Protection Agency should be 
given back its original strength. The 1971 
Consumer Protection Act will be defense- 
less without section 204 being strength- 
ened. First, producers have the financial 
resources to buy the best advocates to 
represent them in agency proceedings, 
while the consumer goes largely unrepre- 
sented. Second, the highly splintered au- 
thority for administering consumer laws 
has resvited in a lack of coordination 
among the various programs. The au- 
thority for administering our 200 
consumer programs presently rests with 
39 different agencies. Often respon- 
sibility for administering one law is split 
among several agencies. For example, 
truth and lending provisions are en- 
forced by nine different agencies, and at 
least five Federal agencies are respon- 
sible for consumer protection programs 
for the poor. Without section 204 re- 
turned to its original potential, the 
Agency will be ineffective in attaining 
these consumer goals. 

Section 204 prohibits the Consumer 
Protection Agency from participating, 
“as a matter of right,” in the informal 
enforcement of the consumer protection 
statutes. For example, in 1970 the FTC 
disposed of over 250 flammability cases 
by the use of informal settlements, and 
only 25 through formal adjudication. 
This is an important area of consumer 
concern since approximately 900 chil- 
dren are burned to death every year as a 
result of ignition of their clothing. There- 
fore, the Consumer Protection Agency 
should be able to oversee and insure the 
protection of the consumer during in- 
formal enforcement process, 

The informal disposition of complaints 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board is so fre- 
quent that the board has established an 
“Informal Legal Division” in its Bureau 
of Enforcement. In fiscal year 1971, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board instituted or 
concluded over 1,800 informal complaints 
against air carriers for violations of law. 
Only 231 complaints were settled formal- 
ly during that same period. 

During fiscal year 1970, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission conducted 805 in- 
formal proceedings on the question of 
motor carrier’s operating rights—all 
without a hearing. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission also acted informally 
on 278 applications to deviate from the 
regular routes taken. Its Bureau of En- 
forcement handled, informally, during 
fiscal year 1970, 3,007 complaints against 
carriers. During all of these informal 
proceedings the consumer himself, or a 
representative, was not present to pro- 
tect his interest. 

The elimination of the right to partici- 
pate in the informal enforcement pro- 
ceedings has severely weakened the abil- 
ity of the Consumer Protection Agency to 
do its job effectively. 

Also in section 204 the Consumer Pro- 
tection Agency is prohibited from any 
formal adjudications “seeking primarily 
te impose a fine, penalty, or forfeiture.” 
We are tieing the hands of the CPA if 
we require it to undertake adjudications 
alleging the violation of consumer law, 
without allowing the agency to impose 
some form of sanctions. According to this 
self-defeating clause, the overwhelming 
majority of consumer related adjudica- 
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tions would not permit party interven- 
tion of the CPA. 

Under section 204, the CPA is banned 
from partaking in any other agency’s 
internal procedures. FTC investigation of 
possible Flammable Fabrics Act viola- 
tions are cases in point. A recent FTC 
news release on flammable Japanese 
scarfs in California showed that the 
original FTC investigation took 3 
months and failed to turn up all of the 
searfs. A later FTC investigation found 
the new scarfs and outlets, but assistance 
by the CPA could have saved-time and 
injuries. The following is a list of other 
investigations where the CPA would have 
been of invaluable service: 

First, requiring the moving industry to 
comply with ICC rules governing inter- 
state household movers. 

Second, vehicle defect investigations. 

Third, Civil Aeronautics Board pas- 
senger complaint surveys. 

Fourth, USDA and FDA food contami- 
nation investigations. 

Fifth, HEW’s investigation of danger- 
ous TV’s and toys. 

Sixth, encyclopedia sales investiga- 
tions. 

In a summary, the bill specifically 
limits the Consumer Protection Agency 
from intervening on behalf of the con- 
sumer in the following ways: 

First, as was mentioned earlier the 
CPA could not intervene in adjudicatory 
proceedings if they are “seeking primari- 
ly to impose a fine, penalty, or a for- 
feiture.” 

Second, CPA could not imtervene in 
proceedings or actions before State or 
local agencies and courts—except in 
capacity of a rather weak amicus curia 
with the permission of the State and 
local agencies. 

Third, the CPA could not require in- 
dustry to give it information concerning 
possible abuses of the consumer except 
through formal adjudication which 
someone else might initiate. 

Fourth, the CPA could not intervene 
as a party in any preliminary Federal 
agency investigations. 

In short, the bill as reported from com- 
mittee is not strong enough to wage the 
battle for the consumer. In effect, the 
present section 204 of the committee bill 
would effectively prohibit the CPA from 
intervening “as a party” in over 90 per- 
cent of agency actions affecting the con- 
sumers. If the Congress is to provide a 
genuine and effective means for the pro- 
tection of the consumer interests of the 
Nation it should adopt the amendment 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
MoorHEAD). This amendment would 
broaden CPA’s authority to represent the 
consumer in proceedings of other Federal 
departments and agencies. The amend- 
ment would permit CPA intervention as 
a party in more adjudicatory proceedings 
than the committee bill; allow CPA to 
conduct oversights of certain informal 
agency proceedings, and permit CPA 
under certain conditions to get informa- 
tion from the private sector on con- 
sumer practices. The Moorhead amend- 
ment allows the Consumer Protection 
Agency to represent consumers when and 
where necessary as long as it does not 
break the practice and procedure of the 
host agency or the courts. This amend- 
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ment is desperately needed so as to pro- 
vide the Consumer Protection Agency the 
basic authority it needs to prevent fraud, 
injury, and deaths. The Consumer Pro- 
tection Agency needs this authority to 
curb the sharp and unfair practices in 
the marketplace. 

I received a letter from one of my 
constituents claiming she sent money for 
@ magazine subscription but received no 
magazines. After a barrage of letters to 
the editor and no replies, she wrote to 
the Consumer Federation of America, 
Better Business Bureau, and the US. 
Postal Inspection Service. All of her ef- 
forts were of no avail in settling her 
problem. These are the type of consumer 
problems that should be directed to one 
Consumer Protection Agency with in- 
vestigative and adjudicative powers to 
halt such consumer fraud. 

I urge all the Members of this House 
to support H.R. 10835 with the strength- 
ening amendment of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. This is a start in the pro- 
tection of the American consumer. Much 
more progress is needed in order to fully 
protect the consumer from illicit busi- 
ness practices. This strengthened bill 
will help the honest businessman in root- 
ing out those illicit businesses which hurt 
the competitive marketplace. 

The consumers of America deserve and 
need to be protected. This bill, if 
strengthened, can do that job. 

Mr. RANDALL, Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to support H.R. 10835 as reported by the 
committee without amendments. This 
bill, known as the Consumer Protection 
Act of 1971, has as its very central por- 
tion the creation of an agency which will 
be called the Consumer Protection 
Agency. 

Now, I could not support the amend- 
ment offered by our colleague (Mr. 
Fueua) because it would leave the new 
Consumer Protection Agency in no bet- 
ter position than provided in the com- 
mittee bill and, in some cases, in a worse 
position. 

The so-called amicus curiae provi- 
sion would remove all effective tools from 
the new agency. It would make the new 
Consumer Protection Agency come sort 
of like a man hat in hand, before the old 
regulatory agencies to plead consumer 
cause without the rights of a party who 
would have the privilege for judicial re- 
view or to cross-examine witnesses or 
have the usual and ordinary privileges 
which would otherwise be accorded to a 
party in Federal administrative proceed- 
ings. 

The amicus curiae amendment would 
merely permit the CPA or the new Con- 
sumer Protection Agency to appear as a 
kind of interested observer without the 
opportunity to participate fully or to 
challenge harmful decisions. If we adopt 
this kind of an amendment then we 
would weaken the new agency before it 
starts and further erode public confi- 
dence in government procedures. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall support the 
committee version of this bill, without 
amendment, because I believe the con- 
sumer interests are the common inter- 
ests for all 200 million Americans. By 
H.R. 10835 we have created a strong, re- 
sponsible, and hopefully, a very effective 
bill. 
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To prove the point, let me enumerate 
just a few of the long list of powers the 
bill gives the new Consumer Protection 
Agency. 

The new agency will have a right to 
participate as a party in rulemaking and 
adjudicatory proceedings. It will have 
broad access to the courts. It can obtain 
information from other agencies. It can 
request specific information from other 
agencies on behalf of consumers. It will 
have the right to demand justification of 
agencies refusal to act. It will have the 
right to be informed by all agencies of 
all action of any kind that affects 
consumers. 

Just as I believe that it would be un- 
wise to weaken the Consumer Protection 
Agency by the adoption of the Fuqua 
amendment it is equally dangerous to 
proceed into the dangers of dual prosecu- 
tion proposed by the Moorhead amend- 
ment. The advocates of the Moorhead 
amendment sought to gain support by 
saying that the bill as written would ex- 
clude the Consumer Protection Agency 
from about 90 percent of agency adjudi- 
cation. Some of the membership of the 
House may have believed this allega- 
tion, but it is erroneous, incorrect, and 
not the true facts. Take the case for 
instance of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion or the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. Neither can impose by their adjudi- 
cations either fines, penalties, or for- 
feitures. 

If the prime justification for the 
Moorhead amendment is that under the 
committee bill the Consumer Protection 
Agency is “excluded from adjudications” 
then we have not been provided an ac- 
curate presentation of the facts. The law 
allows only a court to impose fines or 
penalties. Since the proposed amendment 
affects only agency adjudications then 
the amendment would have no effect on 
the power to intervene in either the FTC 
or the FDA, notwithstanding the state- 
ments made in a letter sent out to ac- 
company the amendment. 

Most of you would agree we are legis- 
lating in a complicated area. We should 
also be able to agree that the bill as it 
came from committee measures up to 
the description that it is a carefully con- 
sidered, well-balanced piece of legislation 
designed to serve consumer interests. 
We all owe a great debt of gratitude 
to the able chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations (Mr. 
HoLIFIELD), for his effective and illu- 
minating explanation of the bill as he 
opened general debate. 

The membership of this House owes a 
debt of gratitude to Chairman HOLIFIELD, 
and to ranking minority Member FLO 
Dwyer, and the members of the sub- 
committee that worked weeks and weeks 
to bring to us the Consumer Protection 
Act of 1971. The bill has been long in its 
making because it draws upon many 
sources to make for a sensible and work- 
able bill. 

It makes the Office of Consumer Af- 
fairs at the presidential level a statutory 
office or a permanent office provided by 
law rather than one now established by 
Executive order of the President. The 
Office of Consumer Affairs will co- 
ordinate the various functions of Gov- 
ernment bearing upon consumer interest. 
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The very heart of the bill is the Con- 
sumer Protection Agency. This is some- 
thing new. A good way to describe the ob- 
jective of H.R. 10835 is to say that the 
numerous functions and responsibilities 
of the Consumer Protection Agency can 
be classified into two major areas: infor- 
mational responsibilities and representa- 
tional responsibilities. Put differently, 
the Consumer Protection Agency as an 
independent agency in the executive 
branch has at least four separate func- 
tions: First, to represent consumers in 
Federal agency proceedings; second, to 
handle and follow up on consumer com- 
plaints; third, develop and disseminate 
information of interest to the consuming 
public; and fourth, to protect and ad- 
vance consumer interests on a broad gen- 
eral front. 

In our complex industrial society with 
its constant technological change which 
produces an endless variety of goods and 
services, the consumer needs accurate in- 
formation and assistance which only the 
Government can provide. 

The importance of this bill is that to- 
day consumer interests become a lot more 
than just economical purchasing or a 
question of fair dealing. It becomes a 
matter of consumer health and even his 
life. Thereby, it is not an overstatement 
to say that by enactment of this bill we 
are seeking to improve the health and 
life of the Nation at large. 

From outside sources I have heard it 
argued this bill is not needed because we 
already have several Federal agencies 
that were created to protect the con- 
sumer. The question has been raised; 
Why should taxpayers pay for duplicate 
agencies, perhaps to fight one another? 
We hear the question raised whether the 
Consumer Protection Agency creates a 
kind of super status that might or could 
disrupt the older regulatory agencies. 
For those who choose to believe the fore- 
going allegations or arguments then the 
only course is to vote against this bill. 

For my part I see in this bill a new 
and sincere effort to further protect our 
consumers and at the same time to pro- 
tect business—legitimate business. The 
only kind of business this bill will hurt 
is the fly-by-night or quick-buck artists 
who should and ought to be run from 
the marketplace. 

H.R. 10835 is a strong and effective bill, 
notwithstanding the campaign conducted 
to misrepresent the bill. It is carefully 
balanced to be sure that trade secrets 
will not be disclosed or that test data 
will not be misrepresented, and that 
duplicative work will be avoided, as much 
as possible. 

For those who believe that consumer 
protection legislation should go further 
than provided in this bill, let me empha- 
size as strong as I can that a vote for the 
committee bill without amendments will 
not in any way lessen your stature as a 
strong consumer advocate. Those who 
support this bill affirm the proposition 
that the ancient doctrine of buyer be- 
ware is dead. 

Those who vote for this bill are say- 
ing that they want this new agency to 
start out on a carefu? course rather than 
run wildly in all directions. We must 
proceed cautiously and judiciously with 
this new consumer agency because it is 
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new. Remember the Congress is an in- 
stitution of long standing. It will be 
here next year and the year after that 
to add strengthening amendments that 
may be dictated by time and experience. 
It is far better to improve this statute 
at some future date than have to 
come back and undo the damage by too 
much zeal and without any awareness 
of the consequences of being overzeal- 
ous. 

H.R. 10835 has been described by our 
distinguished chairman as a measure of 
justice for consumers. I would add that 
it is a fine example of the art of the 
possible. To support the Consumer Pro- 
tection Act of 1971 is a vote for the best 
interests of the consumers of America. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Botanpd, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 10835) to establish an Office of 
Consumer Affairs in the Executive Office 
of the President and a Consumer Protec- 
tion Agency in order to secure within the 
Federal Government effective protection 
and representation of the interests of 
consumers, and for other purposes, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 637, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

If not, the Chair will put them en 
gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 345, nays 44, not voting 40, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 300] 
YEAS—345 


Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 

Bow 
Brademas 
Brasco 

Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 


Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 


Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clay 
Cleveland 
Collins, Til. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 


Arends 
Ashley 
Aspin 


Bingham 
Blanton 
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Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 

Frey 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 


Hathaway 
Hays 

Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hillis 

Hogan 
Holifield 


Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Keith 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Ashbrook 
Betts 
Blackburn 
Buchanan 
Burleson, Tex. 
Cabell 

Camp 
Clawson, Del 
Collins, Tex. 
Crane 
Daniel, Va. 
Dennis 


Devine 


McCollister 
McCormack 
McCulloch 


McKevitt 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 


Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills, Md. 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 


Murphy, 11. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 

Nelsen 
Nichols 


Preyer, N.C. 
Price, IN. 
Price, Tex. 
Pryor, Ark, 
Pucinski 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
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Rangel 


Rees 
Reid, N.Y. 
Reuss 
Riegle 

Ro 


berts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 
Roe 


Rogers 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 

Roy 

Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 


Schneebeli 
Sebelius 
Shipley 
Shriver 

Sisk 

Skubitz 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 


Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 

Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex, 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 


Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 


Waggonner 
Wilson, Bob 
Wylie 


Selberling 
Shoup 
Sikes 
Slack 
Springer 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 

4 Miller, Calif. Thompson, N.J. 
Pulton, Tenn. Mills, Ark. Waldie 


So the bill was passed. e 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr, Sikes with Mr. Don H., Clausen. 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr, Collier. 

Mr. Chappell with Mr. Gubser, 

Mr. Stubblefield with Mr. Lloyd. 

Mr. Bevill with Mr. McClure 

Mr. Slack with Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr, de la Garza with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Morgan with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Shoup. 

Mr. Hawkins with Mr. Schwengel. 

ír. Diggs with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Springer. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Colmer. 

Mr. Gettys with Mr. Waldie. 

Mr. Kee with Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Long 
of Louisiana. 

Mr. Mills of Arkansas with Mr. Seiberling. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Long, La. 
McCloske: 
McClure 
Mailliard 
Mathis, Ga. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed, and to include extrane- 
ous material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? è 

There was no objection. 


HOLIFIELD'S 29 YEARS OF CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION VOTES 


(Mr. HOLIFIELD asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been viciously attacked as an enemy of 
the consumer during the committee and 
House consideration of the Consumer 
Protection Act of 1971. 

Mr. Speaker, a partial list of 89 major 
public laws dealing with consumer af- 
fairs have been passed by Congress since 
January 1943, when I began my service in 
the House of Representatives. Each of 
these laws deal with the safety, quality, 
purity, reliability and availability, cost, 
availability and choice of goods and serv- 
ices offered to consumers. These laws 
deal with housing, clothing, food, trans- 
portation, banking services, credit, in- 
surance, hazardous substances, and 
many other items necessary for day-to- 
day living. Most of these laws have been 
amended several times since enactment. 

Iam proud to state that I cast affirma- 
tive votes for, or supported all of these 
measures. I opposed none of them. I now 
proudly add to the list H.R. 10835, the 
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Consumer Protection Act of 1971 which I 
authored: 
List oF PUBLIC LAws—HOLIFIELD VOTE 


Public Health Service Act of 1944: Yea 
Voice Vote. 

Lea Act (Radio-Coercive Practices), 1946: 
Yea. 

Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 1947: Yea. 

Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Roden- 
ticide Act, 1947: Yea. 

Housing Act of 1948: Yea, 

Housing Act of 1949: Yea. 

Bureau of Standards Act, 1950, 1956: Yea 
Voice Vote. 

Clayton Act (Anti-Trust Act), 1950: Yea. 

Federal Deposit Insurance Act, 1950: Yea. 

Defense Housing and Community Facilities 
and Services Act of 1951: Yea. 

Fur Products Labeling Act, 1951: Yea. 

Humphrey-Durham Act, 1951 (Misbranded 
Food) : Yea. 

Flammable Fabrics Act, 1953: Yea. 

Voluntary Home Mortgage Credit Act, 1954: 


ea. 

Bank Holding Company Act of 1956: Yea. 

Dollinger Act (Food and Drugs,) 1957: Yea 
Voice Vote. 

Poultry Products Inspection Act, 1957: Yea 
Voice Vote. 

Automobile Information Disclosure Act, 
1958: Yea. 

Food Additives Amendment of 1958: Yea. 

Power Train Brakes Safety Appliance Act of 
1958: Yea. 

Textile Fiber Products Identification Act, 
1958: Yea. 

Nematocide, Plant Regulator, Defoliant, 
and Dessicant Amendment of 1959: Yea, 
voice vote. 

Color Additive Amendments of 1960: Yea, 
voice vote. 

Federal Hazardous Substances Labeling 
Act, 1960: Yea, voice vote. 

Drug Amendments of 1962: Yea. 

Senior Citizens Housing Act of 1962: Yea. 

Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964: 
Yea. 

Food Stamp Act of 1964: Yea. 

Housing Act of 1964: Yea. 

Automotive Products Trade Act of 1965: 
Yea. 

Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Act, 1965: Yea. 

Feđeral Deposit Insurance Act, 1965: Yea. 

Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
1965: Yea. 

Health Insurance for the Aged Act, 1965: 
Yea, 

High-Speed Ground Transportation Act, 
1965: Yea. 

Housing Act of 1949, Amendments: Yea. 

Housing Act of 1950, Amendments: Yea. 

Housing Act of 1957, Amendments: Yea. 

Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965: Yea. 

National Housing Act, 1965: Yea. 

Standard Reference Data Act, 1965: Yea. 

Textile Fiber Products Identification Act, 
1965: Yea. 

Child Protection Act of 1966: Yea. 

Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966: Yea. 

Federal Hazardous Substances Act, 1966: 
Yea. 

Federal Home Loan Bank Act, 1966: Yea. 

Pair Package and Labeling Act of 1966: Yea, 
voice vote. 

Freedom of Information Act, 1966: 

Highway Safety Act of 1966: Yea. 

Federal Meat Inspection Act, 1967: 

Flammable Fabrics Act, 1967: Yea. 

Housing Act of 1956, Amendments; 

Meat Inspection Act, 1967: Yea. 

National Commission on Product 
Act, 1967: Yea. 

Public Broadcasting Act of 1967: Yea. 

Wholesome Meat Act, 1967: Yea. 

Consumer Credit Protection Act, 
Yea. 

Federal Flood Insurance Act of 1956, 
Amendments: Yea. 


Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 


Safety 


1968: 
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Fire Research and Safety Act of 1968: Yea 

Flood Control Act of 1968: Announced for. 

Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1968; Yea. 

National Flood Insurance Act of 1968: Yea. 

Poultry Products Inspection Act, 1968: Yea, 

Radiation Control for Health and Safety 
Act of 1968: Yea. 

Truth in Lending Act, 1968: Yea. 

Wholesome Poultry Products Act, 1968: 
Yea. 

Child Protection and Toy Safety Act of 
1969: Yea. 

Credit Control Act, 1969: Yea, 

Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1969: Yea. 

Consumer Credit Protection Act, Amend- 
ments, 1970: Yea. 

Emergency Home Finance Act of 1970: yea. 

Poison Prevention Packaging Act of 1970: 
Yea. 

Emergency Home Finance Act of 1970; Yea. 

Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
Amendment: Yea. 

Federal Hazardous Substances Act, Amend- 
ments, 1970: Yea. 

Federal Home Loan Mortgage Corporation 
Act, Amendment, 1970: Yea. 

Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Roden- 
ticide Act, Amendment 1970: Yea. 

Federal National Mortgage Association 
Charter Act, Amendment 1970: Yea. 

Federal Power Act, Amendment, 1970: Yea. 

Federal Trade Commission Act, Amend- 
ment, 1970: Yea. 

Housing Act of 1956, Amendment, 1970: 
Yea. 

Housing Act of. 1950, Amendment, 1970: 
Yea. 

Housing Act of 1948, Amendment, 1970: 
Yea. 

National Housing Act, Amendments, 1970: 
Yea. 

Public Health Cigarette Smoking Act of 
1969 Amendment, 1970: Yea. 

Rail Passenger Service Act of 1970: Yea. 

Truth in Lending Act Amendment, 1970: 
Yea. 

Urban Mass Transportation Assistance Act 
of 1970: Yea. 

Veterans Housing Act of 1970; Yea. 


SUBSTITUTION OF CONFEREE 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. STEIGER) replace 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
BELL) as a House conferee on the bill S. 
2007, the Economic Opportunity Amend- 
ments of 1971. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
WEEK OF OCTOBER 18, 1971 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of ask- 
ing the distinguished majority leader the 
program for the rest of the week, if any, 
and the schedule for next week. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. In response to the ques- 
tion asked by the distinguished minority 
leader, the program for this week has 
been completed. The program for next 
week is as follows: 
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Monday there will be the Consent Cal- 
endar, to be followed by four suspensions: 

H.R. 9212, black lung benefits; 

House Joint Resolution 923, school 
lunch and breakfast programs for needy 
children ; 

H.R. 10458, cooperative animal disease 
control; and 

H.R. 8140, ports safety. 

On Tuesday the first order of business 
will be the consideration of the Private 
Calendar, to be followed by: 

H.R. $687, the military procurement 
authorization. That is a motion to go to 
conference, and the announcement is 
made in order to inform Members that 
the motion will be made at that time. 

Following that, H.R. 10367, Alaskan 
Natives land claims settlement will be 
considered under an open rule with 2 
hours of debate. 

H.R. 10670, armed services survivor 
benefit plan, to be considered under an 
open rule with 2 hours of debate. 

H.R. 8293, International Coffee Agree- 
ment, under an open rule with 2 hours 
of debate. The rule has already been 
adopted. That bill had been originally 
scheduled for this week, as the gentle- 
man knows. 

House Resolution 597, ways and means 
investigation authority. That also had 
been scheduled for this week. 

On Wednesday and Thursday: 

H.R. 7248, the Higher Education Act, 
subject to a rule being granted; 

H.R. 2, Uniform Services Health Pro- 
fessions Revitalization Act, under an 
open rule with 1 hour of debate; 

H.R. 8787, Guam and Virgin Islands 
delegate, open rule, with 2 hours of de- 
bate; and 

H.R. 10729, Environmental Pesticide 
Control Act, an open rule, with 2 hours 
of debate. 

VETERANS DAY RECESS 


On Monday, October 25, Veterans Day 
will be observed. According to announce- 
ments previously made, the Veterans Day 
recess will begin at the conclusion of 
business on Thursday, October 21, and 
last until noon on Tuesday, October 26. 

There are several conference reports 
that will probably be ready for considera- 
tion next week, and they will also be 
called up. 

Any further program will be an- 
nounced later. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from Michigan yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I note there ap- 
pears to be a rather light schedule on 
Monday. Is there some reason why one 
or more of these four bills listed for 
Tuesday is not brought up into Monday’s 
schedule? 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, there are four 
suspensions scheduled plus the Consent 
Calendar. It may be we will conclude 
the suspensions early, but we found it 
difficult to schedule several of these bills 
due to the fact that some of the commit- 
tee chairmen were not present or in 
some cases the ranking minority Member 
was not scheduled to be present. 
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_if it is possible to move some of these 
bills up, we will do so. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I think it is 
fair to say in looking at the four bills on 
the whip notice that on two and maybe 
more we will have rollicalls, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr, BOGGS. That is correct. That is 
why I do not consider it a light program. 
As a matter of fact, the schedule for next 
week is a rather heavy schedule. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield, that is the point I was making, but 
I was not aware that there may be two 
rolicall votes on suspensions on Monday. 
I assume the first bill scheduled would 
have a rollcall, but I would not think on 
the other three bills there will be votes. 
It seems tc me there is a light schedule if 
there are not two rollcalls. 

Mr, BOGGS. As the gentleman knows, 
some of these bills were just recently re- 
ported, and only late this afternoon were 
rules granted, and in some cases, neither 
the committee chairmen nor the rank- 
ing minority Member was able to move 
ahead until next week as scheduled. 

If it is possible to move these ahead, 
we will doso. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, if that international cof- 
fee agreement never, never comes up, it 
will be too soon. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER TO MONDAY, 
OCTOBER 18, 1971 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER UNDER THE CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY RULE ON WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the business in order 
under the Calendar Wednesday rule be 
dispensed with on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr, COLMER. Mr. Speaker, much as I 
dislike the practice of post-mortem an- 
nouncements about one's vote, or failure 
to vote, I take this time to announce that 
unavoidably I was detained in the Com- 
mittee on Rules and returned to the floor 
too late to vote on the bill just passed, 
the Consumer Protection Act of 1971. 

Had I been present, I would have voted 
for the bill. 


MORE CHIEFS THAN INDIANS? 


(Mr. PIKE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, a 
subcommittee of the House Armed Serv- 
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ices Committee revealed that our Mili- 
tary Establishment today has more ser- 
geants than privates, more lieutenant 
colonels than second lieutenants. 

Today the Secretary of the Army an- 
nouncea that the Army would release 
65,000 officers and enlisted men from ac- 
tive duty by June 30, 1972, in order to 
“provide a more proper balance in the 
grade structure.” I hope so, but accord- 
ing to the release, only 4,000 officers are 
being released against 61,000 enlisted 
men. The officers being released include 
low-ranking officers which we are short 
of and who get killed in the war, but not 
colonels—which we are glutted with. 

In order that all Members may have 
access to the figures which show how our 
Military Establishment is shaped today, 
the following is the complete text of my 
opening statement on behalf of the sub- 
committee yesterday: 

STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN Oris G. PIKE, 

OCTOBER 13, 1971 

Today we open hearings on the overall 
subject of how the military uses its man- 
power. This Subcommittee, which was create 
by Chairman Hébert on September 16, 1971, 
is officially designated “The Special Subcom- 
mittee on the Utilization of Manpower in 
the Military”. The things which we intend 
to look at might justify its being called by 
other names. It might be called a “Subcom- 
mittee on Fat and Fight” or a “Subcommit- 
tee on Chiefs and Indians”. The jurisdiction 
of the Subcommittee as to how the military 
uses its manpower is very broad, and it 
seemed appropriate to start these hearings 
with testimony as to what our military man- 
power consists of: how many enlisted men 
we have for each officer and for each non- 
commissioned officer, what their rank is, 
where they are, and what they are doing. 

In an effort to present some perspective 
about what our defense establishment con- 
sists of today, I have made some comparisons 
between what it consists of today and what 
it consisted of a generation ago. I have 
chosen the date of June 30, 1946, for a com- 
parison with June 30, 1971, not merely be- 
cause it represents a 25-year period but also 
because there are other similarities which 
make such a comparison valid. We were then, 
as we are now, reducing our military estab- 
lishment after a wartime buildup. The total 
size of the military establishment on June 30, 
1946 was approximately the same as it was 
on June 30, 1971—3,030,088 men in 1946 
and 2,714,727 in 1971. 

The shape of the Army at that time, how- 
ever, was far different than it is today. Here 
I use the word “shape” solely in the sense 
of configuration and not in the sense of 
equipment, morale, or any other factor. 

Our military officer personnel profile 25 
years ago was roughly in the form of a pyra- 
mid with large numbers of Indians and 
smaller numbers of Chiefs. As an example, 
the Army at that time had about two majors 
for every three second-lieutenants, less than 
one lieutenant colonel for every two second- 
lieutenants. The Army Air Corps was more of 
a pyramid, with approximately one lieuten- 
ant colonel for every four second-lieutenants. 
The Navy had, in the corresponding rank, 
approximately one commander for every five 
ensigns. The Marine Corps had one lieuten- 
ant colonel for every three second lieutenants, 

Today, believe it or not, our defense estab- 
lishment has more officers in the rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel or commander than it has in 
the rank of second-lieutenant or ensign. 

We find our officer corps shaped not like a 
pyramid but more like a balloon. Through- 
out our Department of Defense we have 
vastly increased our middie and upper-grade 
officers and vastly decreased our lower-grade 
officers. 
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While the ratio of officers to enlisted men 
remains about the same, the rank of the 
officers has changed drastically. For a total 
defense establishment of 315,000 men less 
than we had 25 years ago, we have today 
26,000 more captains, 21,000 more majors, 
15,000 more lieutenant colonels, and 4,000 
more colonels. Each of those ranks include 
its Navy equivalent from lieutenant through 
captain, We have made it up by having 
43,000 fewer second-lieutenants and 77,000 
fewer first-lieutenants. 

Among the enlisted ranks the transition 
from pyramid to balloon is even more obvi- 
ous. On June 30, 1946, the Army had more E~ 
1s than E-2s, more E-2s than E-3s, more E-3s 
than E-4s, and it had only one E-5 for every 
6% E-1s. The Air Force had one E-5 for every 
seven E-lIs. The Marine Corps had one E-5 
for every eight E-1s. 

Today throughout the Department of De- 
fense there are less E-1s than E-2s, less E-2s 
than E-3s, less E-3s than E-4s, and the bal- 
loon effect starts to taper off only at the E-5 
level. The Army which 25 years ago had seven 
recruits for each sergeant, today has more 
sergeants than recruits. The Navy which was 
on approximately a one-to-one basis 25 years 
ago, today has eight E-5s for every E-1. The 
Marine Corps which 25 years ago was on an 
eight-to-one basis, is today on a one-to-one 
basis. 

Twenty-five years ago more than half of 
our officers were below the grade of captain, 
today two-thirds of our officers are captains 
or better. Today we have more E-5s among 
our enlisted ranks than E-is and E-2s com- 
bined. 

The significance of all this is apparent in 
two areas—one pertaining to budget, the 
other pertaining to fighting strength. 

Addressing the subject of the budget—first, 
let us assume that the new pay scales in ef- 
fect today were applied to the grade and rank 
structure which was in effect in 1946. Omit- 
ting the warrant officers because there was a 
difference of only 23 between the two dates, 
we could at today’s brand-new pay scale, but 
at 1946’s rate structure, have 51,000 more of- 
ficers and 315,000 more enlisted men in our 
armed forces for $760 million less. Or to put it 
another way, we could take today's total 
number of officers and today’s total number 
of enlisted men, but spread them according 
to the grade structure of 1946, and the result- 
ing cost would be $2,700,000,000 less. Obvi- 
ously, 1t costs more to pay Chiefs than to pay 
Indians, 

Even more fundamental than the budge- 
tary consideration, however, is the question 
of how our men are used in combat. In 1945 
the Department of Defense classified 24.1 per- 
cent of our enlisted men as ground combat 
troops. By 1967 that figure had dropped from 
24 percent to 14 percent. While we have asked 
for later figures on the subject, we have not 
yet received them, but in 1967 figures showed 
that out of 100 enlisted men in all services, 
fewer than eight were in the infantry, three 
were in the artillery, one and a half were in 
armor, and 1.7 were combat engineers. For 
every combat infantryman, there was an elec- 
tronics maintenance man; for every artillery- 
man there were more than three aircraft me- 
chanics and repairmen; for every armored 
combat man, there were three automotive 
mechanics and repairmen. 

This is the logistic “tail” which has led 
one former Army career man to refer to the 
Army as “... a dragon with a huge tail and 
tiny teeth.” 

Finally, of course, there is the question of 
who gets killed in a war. We have approxi- 
mately one officer for every seven enlisted 
men but, as of December 31, of total combat 
deaths 4,502 had been officers, 39,737 had 
been enlisted men, Of that same total, 44,249 
combat deaths, 29,803 had served in the mili- 
tary for less than two years, 14,983 for less 
than one year. 

The Army and the Marines suffered most 
of the casualties in Vietnam. As of June 30th 
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of this year, 68 percent of the dead of the 
Army were corporals or below, 87 percent of 
the Marine dead were corporals or below. An 
Army sergeant had a more than three times 
better chance of surviving than a private 
first class, a Marine sergeant an eight times 
better chance. 

All of the foregoing are cold statistics. 
Whether our military has too many Chiefs 
and too few Indians, too much fat and not 
enough fight, too many colonels and not 
enough corporals are judgments we must 
each make for ourselves. 

It is our intention during these hearings 
to provide for the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, and for the Congress, hard facts on which 
to make these judgments. It is our hope that 
if new legislation is required, we will be able 
to recommend new legislation which will help 
to some degree. The grade structure which we 
will discuss today is to some extent the crea- 
ture of Congress, and to some extent it is 
not. 

Our first witness will be Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Robert C. Taber, Principal Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary to the Assistant Secretary 
for Manpower and Reserve Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Defense. 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT BILL 


(Mr. BIAGGI asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, the House 
and Senate will soon be in conference 
over the military procurement bill which 
includes a controversial provision per- 
mitting resumption of U.S. trade with 
Rhodesia in chrome ore. An amendment 
to that effect was approved by the Sen- 
ate last week and should be agreed to by 
the House conferees. 

Five years ago, the United States 
halted all trade with Rhodesia as part of 
the United Nations sanctions against 
that country’s break with the United 
Kingdom. As a result this Nation has had 
to turn to the only other supplier of 
chrome ore—the Soviet Union. 

The Soviets have been ruthlessly rais- 
ing the prices on chrome ore as a result 
of their monopoly hold on the market. 
While our strategic stockpiles of chrome 
ore are substantial at the moment, it is 
ironic that we are dependent on one of 
our international antagonists for our 
supply of this essential metal. 

The domestic policies of Rhodesia 
should not be our primary concern here. 
Rather we must consider the conse- 
quences of a foreign policy that makes a 
nation dependent on its enemies rather 
than its friends for strategic defense ma- 
terials. 

Moreover, the excessive prices we are 
paying for the chrome ore adds dollars to 
the coffers of the Soviet Union at a time 
when the U.S. monetary position is very 
weak. 

Many will argue that the failure of 
Rhodesia’s white minority to enfranchise 
the black majority is sufficient reason for 
continuing the sanction. Others will 
claim that removing the restrictions on 
even just chrome ore will further erode 
the United Nations’ limited enforcement 
powers. 

Both points, however, pale in the light 
of national security considerations and 
sound international relations. 

We would be in a far better position 
to influence domestic policies in Rhodesia 
as a friend instead of an enemy. Addi- 
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tionally, our support of the colonial inter- 
ests of the United Kingdom against the 
declaration of independence by Rhodesia 
is contrary to our American principles. 

Certainly I would like to see a broader 
based electorate in Rhodesia, but I would 
remind my colleagues that this Nation 
had a very limited number of people en- 
franchised in its early days. Blacks, wom- 
en, and people under 25 did not receive 
the right to vote for almost a century or 
longer after this Nation’s founding. 

The Senate amendment permitting re- 
sumption of trade in chrome ore with 
Rhodesia should be accepted by the 
House. I hope my colleagues will support 
this policy change and urge the House 
conferees to do the same. 


TO PROHIBIT PCB’S 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
23 of my colleagues, yesterday I reintro- 
duced my legislation to ban the distri- 
bution of polychlorinated biphenyls— 
PCB’s—in interstate commerce. 

H.R. 10085, which I originally intro- 
duced, and its companion with cospon- 
sors (H.R. 11219) would provide the one 
step that is now essential to insure that 
our health and our environment are 
safeguarded from the hazards of this 
highly persistent, extremely toxic indus- 
trial chemical: prohibit PCB’s totally. 

In recent months we have witnessed 
a significant number of incidents of 
massive PCB contamination of our food 
supply—contamination that has in- 
fected milk, turkeys, chickens, fish, shell 
eggs, swine, catfish, broken egg prod- 
ucts, and a wide variety of packaged 
foods. 

Yet the real tragedy of these occur- 
rences is that they could have been pre- 
vented. During the past 2 years, I have 
urged the appropriate Federal agencies 
to take administrative actions that 
would have forestalled such incidents of 
PCB-contamination and would have 
guaranteed the health and safety of the 
public. But in an almost unprecedented 
display of disregard for the public health 
and welfare, that action was not forth- 
coming. 

Given the failure of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to live up to its responsibilities 
to protect the well being of our citizens, 
the Congress must act now. And the only 
thing that will insure that future con- 
tamination from PCB's does not occur 
is to ban them completely—as proposed 
in the legislation I have introduced. Cer- 
tainly this is not a very complex task, 
for there is one sole domestic manufac- 
turer of polychlorinated biphenyls: The 
Monsanto Co. 

A list of those joining me in sponsoring 
this legislation follows: 

Mrs, Bella Abzug, of New York. 

Mr. Jonathan Bingham, of New York. 

Mr. Phillip Burton, of California. 

Mr. Ronald Dellums, of California. 

Mr. John Dow, of New York. 

Mr. Joshua Eilberg, of Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Ella Grasso, of Connecticut. 

Mr. Seymour Halpern, of New York. 

Mr. Michael Harrington, of Massachusetts. 
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Mr. William Hathaway, of Maine. 
Mr. Augustus Hawkins, of California. 
Mr. Ken Hechler, of West Virginia. 
Mr. Henry Helstoski, of New Jersey. 
Mr. Edward Koch, of New York. 
Mrs. Patsy Mink, of Hawaii. 
Mr. Parren Mitchell, of Maryland. 
Mr. Charles Rangel, of New York. 
Mr. Robert Roe, of New Jersey. 

. Benjamin Rosenthal, of New York. 

. Paul Sarbanes, of Maryland. 

. James Scheuer, of New York. 

. Robert Steele, of Connecticut. 
Mr. Gus Yatron, of Pennsylvania. 


CONTRIBUTING FACTORS TO THE 
MORALE CRISIS IN THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


(Mr. ICHORD asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, even 
though American involvement in the war 
in Vietnam seems now to be winding 
down and the number of troops stationed 
in Southeast Asia declines accordingly, 
we are being made increasingly aware of 
the deterioration of morale among mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces and the conse- 
quent problems this produces for the mil- 
itary’s future in our Nation. 

The House Armed Services Committee, 
of which I am a member, has been exam- 
ining a number of the contributing fac- 
tors to the morale crisis. Drug abuse, the 
desertion rate, reports of so-called frag- 
ging of officers and accounts of virtual 
mutiny in the ranks of some units reflect 
adversely upon the reputation and de- 
pendability of American fighting forces. 

Very clearly, the divisiveness caused by 
the Vietnam war among the people of 
these United States is having its effect on 
many within the armed services. How- 
ever, one aspect of this morale situation 
which has not been widely revealed or 
understood is the matter of attempted 
subversion of the men in uniform by mili- 
tant extremists of the far left. These in- 
clude, of course, those with Marxist- 
Leninist leanings who actually seek a 
Communist victory in Asia and hope to 
promote an American defeat or, at least, 
a humiliation of this country and its mil- 
itary forces. 

There is reason to suspect that there is 
much exaggeration in what is being said 
and written about the plight of our 
Armed Forces in terms of morale but— 
at the same time—we know that where 
there is so much smoke there must be 
some fire. The House Committee on In- 
ternal Security, which I have the honor 
to Chair, became more knowledgeable of 
attempts to subvert the military during 
the extensive hearings the committee 
conducted in 1969 with respect to the 
Students for a Democratic Society. Some 
additional information along these lines 
came to light during our lengthy 1970 
hearings on the Black Panther Party. 

This year, as we turned our attention 
in hearings on the leadership of the Na- 
tional Peace Action Coalition and the 
Peoples Coalition for Peace and Justice— 
the organizations which coordinated and 
conducted the large antiwar demonstra- 
tions of last spring—even more evidence 
came to light showing that Marxists of 
the Communist Party U.S.A, variety and 
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those of the Trotskyite variety were in- 
strumental in developing ways to reach 
and try to undermine the morale and 
loyalty of America’s fighting men. 

To date, it appears, these efforts have 
had but limited success—an unquestioned 
credit to the fundamental character 
and good sense of the Nation’s service- 
men. But because of the insidious na- 
ture of the attempts and the great po- 
tential for harm the House Committee 
on Internal Security today agreed the 
subject merited closer scrutiny. To obvi- 
ate any duplication of effort or conflict 
of jurisdiction, I have conferred with the 
distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee and the Honorable 
W. C. DANIEL who is chairman of the 
Armed Services Subcommittee on Re- 
cruitment and Retention. While we are 
each mindful of the mandate and re- 
sponsibilities of our respective commit- 
tees, we will closely coordinate in order 
to preclude overlap and duplication. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely urge anyone 
wishing to be heard on this subject to 
contact the office of the Chief Counsel 
of the House Committee on Internal Se- 
curity promptly for we are most inter- 
ested in obtaining all information perti- 
nent to our inquiry. 

As our committee commences this 
probe, initial research shows that the 
“GI Movement” is the term used by the 
radical left to refer to that aspect of the 
antiwar movement directed against the 
military. There are numerous organiza- 
tions involved in the GI Movement— 
ranging from those originated and pro- 
moted by the old left, such as the GI's 
United—bacxed by the Trotskyite Com- 
munist Socialist Workers Party—SwP— 
and its youth arm, the Young Socialist 
Alliance—YSA—to those which appea. 
to be simply against continued invotve- 
ment in the Vietnam war, such as the 
Concerned Officers Movement. There are 
about six major groups in the movement 
and many small, localized groups. 

The groups in the GI Movement which 
preliminary data indicates have revolu- 
tionary Marxists in leadership positions 
are: 


GI's United; 

U.S. Servicemen’s Fund Projects; 

Movement for a Democratic Military; 
and 

American Servicemen’s Union. 

The Socialist Workers Party is the 
most active of the subversive organiza- 
tions in the GI Movement, 

The main propaganda theme of the 
GI Movement is that imperialist militar- 
isms has instigated and perpetuated an 
illegal war and in the process has stripped 
the unwilling draftee of his consti- 
tutional rights. The GI Movement pro- 
fesses to have the objective of awake- 
ing the soldier to the realization that 
induction has not deprived him of his 
rights—particularly the right to speak 
and write freely concerning real or 
imagined mistreatment. The more radi- 
cal in the movement feel that the arous- 
ed GI perhaps can be then induced to 
refuse to participate—under the Nurem- 
berg principle—in the allegedly “illegal” 
war. An obvious benefit to the revolu- 
tionary movement is that any radicaliza- 
tion of the GI may carry over into civil- 
ian life. 
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The available facts indicate that the 
GI movement exists primarily outside 
the military and is essentially a civilian 
movement. The phenomenon of the “un- 
derground” newspapers which have 
sprung up in the civilian world has car- 
ried over to the military world and so- 
called GI papers have proliferated. Most 
have merely an insolent, iconoclastic 
tone and seem to be simply the tradi- 
tional soldierly gripes in printed form. 
Some GI papers, however, are known to 
have been originated by members of the 
Communist Party, USA—CPUSA, SWP, 
and the once pro-Peking Progressive La- 
bor Party—PLP. 

At many major military bases in the 
United States, GI coffeehouses and un- 
derground newspapers, reportedly fi- 
nanced and staffed by New Left ac- 
tivists have become commonplace. The 
coffeehouses serve as centers for radical 
organizing among servicemen. 

Film actress, Jane Fonda, an active 
promoter of disruption in the military, 
declared at a University of Texas speech: 

The GI Movement is the most ee 
thing in the country right now. > 
should be very proud of our new breed es 
soldier. They are not even performing the 
basic functions of a soldier. 


According to the testimony of Army 
Chief of Staff Gen. William C. West- 
moreland before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee in March of this year, 
deliberate attempts to disrupt the mili- 
tary by either joint civilian-soldier ac- 
tivity or solely troop dissidents can be 
traced to such radical groups as SWP/ 
YSA, the Workers World Party—WWP, 
a splinter faction of SWP—but no less 


Marxist-Leninist in its revolutionary 


outlook, and its youth group, Youth 
Against War and Fascism—YAWF—and 
the closely-affiliated American Service- 
men’s Union—ASU. 

Along with these groups are a number 
of “unaffiliated” radical groups who pro- 
vide seemingly naive but useful fodder 
in the New Left anti-American, pro- 
Hanoi GI programs. 

Although the various groups differ on 
the proper approach to radicalize and 
alienate our young men in uniform, their 
doctrinal justification for doing so is 
unanimously a throwback to the Marx- 
ist-Leninist past. 

During World War I, the Russian Bol- 
shevik Party under Lenin maintained a 
steady and multifaceted propaganda 
campaign based on the slogans “Peace, 
Land, and Freedom.” History records the 
results—Tsarist Russia’s army and navy, 
rife with chaos and rebellion, was rent 
asunder. Exploiting this success on an in- 
ternational scale after the Bolshevik vic- 
tory, admission to the Comintern re- 
quired each national party to agree to 
Lenin’s “21 Conditions.” Of special in- 
terest is article 4: 

Persistent any systematic propaganda and 
agitation must be carried on among the 
armed forces, and Communist nuclel must 
be formed in every military unit. Mainly, 
Communists will have to carry out this work 
illegally, but abstention from such work .. . 


equivalent to betrayal of revolutionary duty 
++. would be incompatible with membership 


in the Third International. 


Some 9 years later, at the Sixth World 
Congress of the Comintern—attended, 
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incidentally, by CPUSA—a resolution 
conteining what many Soviet experts 
maintain is the doctrinal framework of 
modern Communist-manipulated anti- 
militarism was unanimously adopted. 
This resolution declared the following 
operational principles: 

1. Revolutionary work in the armed forces 
of non-Communist nations “must be orga- 
nized and openly advocated.” 

2. With respect to accepting or refusing 
service, Communists were instructed to en- 
courage military service in order to “avail 
themselves of the opportunity to learn the 
use of arms, to carry on revolutionary work 
in the army, and at the proper moment to 
turn their weapons against the bourgeoisie.” 

8. “Democratic partial demands” for re- 
form “must not be to democratize armies 
but to disintegrate them.” 


The resolution further declared: 

The Communists must not boycott bour- 
geois armies but join them and take revo- 
lutionary control of this objective process of 
internal disintegration. 


Like the current breed of radical GI 
programs, the implementing instructions 
emphasized that “a defeatist line be 
maintained” with reference to non- 
Communist states foreign policy and 
national defense. Again with a contem- 
porary parallel, the instructions included 
demands for “Soldiers’ Rights” to in- 
clude “the right to organize trade 
unions,” abolition of saluting and rank, 
and an end to “military punishments” 
and utilization of ethnic unrest to create 
dissension. 

During the 1920’s and 1930’s American 
Communists faithfully carried out these 
antimilitary policies promulgated by 
Soviet authorities. Charges of “Amer- 
ican imperialism” filled the air as US. 
Marines assisted the Nicaraguan Gov- 
ernment against leftist guerrillas. Amer- 
ica’s defense preparedness became the 
Communists’ excuse to shout “warmon- 
ger.” Revolutionary cells within Army 
and Navy forces were organized, GI 
rights became legal subterfuges to per- 
mit Communists and other left-wing 
revolutionaries to continue their agit- 
prop activities within the Armed Forces. 
Then, as now, anti-ROTC activities be- 
came the fashionable fad on campus. In 
the present period, we are confronted 
with the same old line with different 
trappings. 

During the past 3 years, U.S. military 
authorities have identified nearly 100 GI 
coffeehouse projects and underground 
papers. Some are now defunct, and many 
have had brief tenures of existence. Since 
1969, the U.S. Servicemen’s Fund has 
subsidized over 50 of these coffeehouses 
and newspapers. Since 1970, through 
substantial contributions from its fol- 
lowers and admirers, USSF has orga- 
nized and antiwar USO-styled entertain- 
ment troupe and has increased its legal 
defense activities in coordination with 
the GI Civil Liberties Defense Committee. 

In the last few months, USSF has also 
put out the call for civilian recruits to 
staff its GI coffeehouses and papers on 
what it called a long-term basis. Re- 
cently, the USSF-sponsored “GI Office” 
here in the District of Columbia orga- 
nized a week-long training course for 
these recruits. Its curriculum, ranging 
from courtmartial procedures to the legal 
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aspects of desertion, offers an excellent 
example of the USSF’s continued at- 
tempts to challenge the military by 
legalistic technicalities. Instruction on 
types of discharges and the methods to 
gain a conscientious objector classifica- 
tion was included. Finally, according to 
the proposed curriculum, the course was 
to be capped off by a topic entitled 
“Turning the Universal Code of Military 
Justice Around—Offensive Counseling.” 

Direct action revolutionary groups 
have also attempted to penetrate the 
Armed Forces The Progressive Labor 
Party, for example, issued a GI-oriented 
flyer asserting: 

Our party has a program for fighting the 
bosses’ armed forces from the inside. Sup- 
port the rebellions in the stockade where the 
brass attempts to isolate the most militant 
GT's from the rest, 


Another direct action type organiza- 
tion, the Black Panther Party, also has 
made attempts to woo black GT's to the 
revolutionary banner. The Black Pan- 
thers have, via their party paper, at- 
tempted to exploit racial tension among 
American forces in South Korea, while 
paying homage to Communist North Ko- 
rea. In the December 14, 1970, issue of 
the Black Panther, BPP Communica- 
tions Secretary Kathleen Cleaver—and 
wife of the fugitive from justice, Eldridge 
Cleaver—made this appeal to black GI’s 
in Korea: 

Right inside of the U.S. imperialist beast’s 
army, you are strategically placed to begin 
the process of destroying him from within as 
the people’s wars proceed to destroy him 
from without. 


Her inflammatory rhetoric continued: 

You don’t have to wait until you get home 
to begin to fight, you can strike your first 
blow for freedom right where you stand be- 
cause you stand there in chains of slavery . . . 
sabotage from within until you get in a po- 
sition to destroy from without! We need you, 
your military skills, your military equipment 
and your courage for our own struggle. We 
need you to turn your guns against your true 
oppressors. ... Fight on the side of your own 
Black people, for our true revolution. Turn 
your guns against your real enemy, destroy 
from within! Seize the Time! 


When activists for the Students for a 
Democratic Society initiated a coffee 
house program in 1969 they declared: 

For our revolution to come about in this 
country, the Army will have to be at least 
neutralized. 


Another view, expressed by the So- 
cialist Workers Party, asserts: 

Many servicemen, as a result of their op- 
position to the war, have become much more 
open to socialist ideas, and many of these 
GI's can be recruited to our socialist per- 
spective. 


Such outlooks, coupled with exploita- 
tion of racial and GI rights issues, there- 
fore can be expected to continue within 
the military after the Vietnam war is 
concluded. In the 1970’s, therefore, the 
GI Movement will continue to be worthy 
of watching. For these reasons, the House 
Committee on Internal Security will con- 
duct hearings, in line with a resolution 
adopted this past April 28, in order to 
better determine the true nature and 
extent of the GI Movement and its ties 
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with revolutionary groups of the new and 
old left. This resolution reads as follows: 
RESOLUTION 


(Research by Joseph Thach, Daniel Ferry 
and Robert Horner. Written by John F. 
Lewis. Reviewed by Thach, Ferry, Lewis, 
Horner, and Donald G. Sanders) 


Be it resolved, That the Committee on 
Internal Security, or any subcommittee 
thereof appointed for such purpose, con- 
duct investigation and hearings at such 
times and places as the chairman may de- 
termine, on the following subjects of inquiry: 
the extent, character, and objectives Ft! w 
ganizations and groups within the 
States, their members, agents, and affiliates 
which (a) counsel or solicit refusal of duty 
by members of the armed forces of the 
United States, (b) establish, organize, or 
assist in organizing centers and activities 
for the indoctrination and solicitation of 
said members of the armed forces in the 
commission of acts of disloyalty, insubordi- 
nation, mutiny, desertion, and refusal of 
duty, (c) obstruct or endeavor to obstruct 
the recruitment or induction of military or 
civilian personnel for the armed forces or 
for civilian employment and services related 
to the defense of the United States, (d) in- 
cite, organize, or engage in acts of riot, arson, 
sabotage, murder, or other activities in- 
jurious to property, persons, or functions at 
military installations, or injurious to prop- 
erty and persons employed in defense acti- 
vities, (e) participate in or promote orga- 
nized propaganda activities in support of 
Communist regimes engaged in armed con- 
flict with the military forces of the United 
States and for the purpose of advancing the 
policies and objectives of the world Commu- 
nist movement generally, (f) incite or em- 
ploy the use of force or any unlawful means 
to obstruct the movement of personnel or 
supplies of the armed forces of the United 
States, (g) solicit members of the armed 
forces to perform, promote, or facilitate ac- 
tivities in aid of Communist powers or forces 
en; in armed conflict with the United 
States, (h) endeavor to indoctrinate, train, 
or enlist for support or use members of the 
armed forces of the United States and others 
in the application of techniques of guerrilla 
or revolutionary warfare to facilitate the 
forceful or unlawful seizure of the power 
of government in the United States by revo- 
lutionary organizations or groups, and all 
other questions in relation thereto, for the 
following legislative purposes: 

(1) to provide factual information that 
would aid the Congress or any Committee of 
the House in any necessary remedial legisla- 
tion in fulfillment of the mandate of House 
Rule XI, clause 11, enacted by House Resolu- 
tion 5 of January 22, 1971; 

(2) to assist the House in its analysis, ap- 
praisal, and evaluation of the application, 
administration, and execution of laws en- 
acted by the Congress, including but not 
limited to the Internal Security Act of 1950 
and Chapter 115 of Title 18, U.S. Code, relat- 
ing to treason, sedition, and subversive ac- 
tivities; 

(3) the evaluation and appraisal by the 
House of any need for constitutional amend- 
ment; and 

(4) to assist this Committee in the dis- 
position of bills pending or referred to it. 


KEMP RESOLUTION ON THE RIGHT 
TO LEAVE ONE'S COUNTRY AND 
RETURN 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Kemp) is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, next to the 
right of life, the right to leave one’s coun- 
try and return is probably the most im- 
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portant of human rights. However 
fettered in one’s country a person’s 
liberty might be and howsoever restricted 
his longing for self-identity, for spiritual 
and cultural fulfillment and for economic 
and social enhancement, opportunity to 
leave a country and seek a haven else- 
where can provide the basis for life and 
human integrity. 

The right of all persons to emigrate 
from and also return to one’s country is 
probably first among the human rights 
that define a free society. Only a free 
society grants its citizens the liberty to 
leave. 

In the United States, we strongly be- 
lieve that the right to leave and to return 
is the constituent element of personal 
liberty, and thus all Americans—except 
those under some kinds of legal due pro- 
cess—may leave and may return for good 
reason or bad or no reason at all. 

It is significant to note that this con- 
cept is hardly one of recent origin. The 
right to leave is founded on natural law. 
Socrates regarded the right as an “attri- 
bute of personal liberty,” and the Magna 
Carta in the year 1215 incorporated the 
right to leave for the first time into na- 
tional law. The French Constitution of 
1791 provided the same guarantee, and 
an act of the U.S. Congress declared in 
1868 that: 

The right of expatriation is a natural and 
inherent right of all people, indispensable to 
the enjoyment of the rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 


The right to leave must be recognized 
as a precedent for other rights. For ex- 
ample, if a person is restricted from 
leaving a country, he may thereby be 
prevented from observing or practicing 
the tenants of his religion; he may be 
frustrated in his efforts to marry or 
found a family; and he could be 
prevented from obtaining the kind of 
education that he desires. 

Denial of the right can also be a pre- 
cedent for the denial of other rights. Dis- 
regard of this right frequently gives rise 
to discrimination in respect of other 
human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
resulting at times in the complete denial 
of those rights and freedoms. I believe 
that for a man who is being persecuted, 
the denial of the right to leave may be 
tantamount to the total deprivation of 
liberty, if not life itself. 

I am personally familiar with some- 
one who has experienced the abuses I 
have just described. On a recent trip to 
Israel, I met with Rita Gluzman whose 
husband has been prevented from 
emigrating from Ukraine to join her and 
their infant son in Israel. I am sure that 
such regrettable instances are very com- 
mon. 

This view that next to the right of 
life, the right to leave one’s country and 
return is probably the most important 
of human rights is sustained by interna- 
tional opinion as authoritatively ex- 
pressed in a study compiled by the Sub- 
commission on the Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities 
entitled, “Study of Discrimination in Re- 
spect of the Right of Everyone to Leave 
Any Country, Including His Own, and 
to Return to His Own Country.” Pub- 
lished in 1963 after exhaustive research, 
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it is considered to be the best expression 
of international opinion. 

There already exists a body of interna- 
tional law on the subject which conforms 
to international opinion as authoritative- 
ly expressed in the aforementioned study. 

Article 13/2 of the United Nations 
Declaration of Human Rights reads: 

“Anyone has the right to leave any coun- 
try, including his own, and to return to his 
country.” U Thant has called the Universal 
Declaration the “Magna Carta of Mankind”. 
It is far more than a mere moral manifesto. 
According to leading international lawyers 
who had assembled in Montreal in March 
1968, the Universal Declaration “constitutes 
an authoritative interpretation of the [UN] 
Charter of the highest order, and has over 
the years become a part of customary interna- 
tional law.” 


The second body of international law 
bearing on the subject is the Interna- 
tional Convention on the Elimination of 
All Forms of Racial Discrimination. This 
treaty, which has been ratified by 46 
nations, including the U.S.S.R., and is in 
force, “guarantees that the right of 
everyone” to enjoy, among various rights, 
“the right to leave any country, including 
his own, and to return to his country.” 

The third major international legal 
document is the International Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights which reads: 

Everyone shall be free to leave any country, 
including his own. 


Clearly then, both authoritative world 
opinion and international law consider 
the right to leave and to return as a 
fundamental human right binding on all 
governments. 

I do recognize that there are universal 
reasons for refusal to grant an exit visa 
or reentry. But it is significant that 
the Soviet Union has assumed binding 
and even contractual obligations under 
international law to fulfill the right to 
leave and to return. 

It proclaims itself to be a strong ad- 
herent to the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. The Soviet Union also 
actively endorsed a 1963 U.N. Declaration 
on Racial Discrimination which called 
upon “every state” to observe “fully and 
faithfully” the provisions of the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights. 

It has also voted for and signed two 
binding international treaties which 
carry specific reference to the right to 
leave—the International Convention on 
the Elimination of Racial Discrimina- 
tion and the Covenant on Civil and Polit- 
ical Rights. 

The act of signing a convention or 
covenant is indicative of a government's 
general agreement with and support of 
the provisions of the treaty as well as its 
intent to consider submitting the treaty 
to its appropriate domestic organ for 
ratification. 

The Soviet Union has also obligated 
itself to observe the humanitarian princi- 
ple that specific consideration be given to 
the reunion of families. In 1960, Mr. 
Khrushchev stated that: 


We do not object to the reunion of any 
persons if this is what they want. 


In some instances, the Soviet Govern- 
ment goes beyond the principle of the 
reunion of families and endorses the 
principle of the reunion of entire ethnic 
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groups. Spaniards, Russo-Poles, and 
Greeks have been allowed to emigrate. 

It is regrettable, however, to note that 
while the Soviet Government has been 
sympatheticaly disposed to the principle 
of reunion of families and to some ethnic 
groups, it has made an exception in the 
case of Soviet Jews. This inconsistency 
between general policy and their position 
with regard to Soviet Jews is certainly a 
cause for embarrassment to the Soviet 
Union. 

We have a situation, then, in which the 
Soviet Union has obligated itself in a 
variety of ways to international stand- 
ards which require it to give effect to the 
right to leave and return; and, it has 
accorded recognition to the humani- 
tarian principle of reunion of families 
and even ethnic groups. Hence, it appears 
that people who seek to emigrate are 
merely seeking implementation of this 
legal and moral right. 

Yet, in spite of these obligations, the 
Soviet Union’s latest official pronounce- 
ment of October 6, 1971, relative to the 
right to leave is that emigration is a 
privilege, a decision to be made by the 
state, not a right of the individual. 

Soviet physicist, Andrei Sakharov, has 
recently spoken out in favor of a free- 
emigration policy. Deploring the refusal 
to let Russians emigrate, Sakharov says 
that the right to leave must exist for 
those who wish to use it, because the ex- 
istence of such a right is “an essential 
condition for spiritual freedom for 
everyone.” And, he is right. 

In this context, I think that the 
vengeful trial of Jews attempting to leave 
Leningrad, the plight of thousands like 
Rita Gluzman, the killing of approxi- 
mately 65 people trying to flee East Ber- 
lin, and the brutal beating, recapture, 
and subsequent prosecution of the Lith- 
uanian seaman on an American Coast 
Guard vessel, the expressed fear of Solz- 
henitsen that if he accepted the Nobel 
Prize in Stockholm, he would be barred 
forever from his Russian homeland are 
all evidence of how closed societies op- 
erate in terms of human and spiritual 
progress. 

I think it is evident that only the 
political system confident of its own 
worthiness can rest its case with the in- 
dividual citizen, allowing him to stay or 
go as he chooses. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam sure you are aware 
and it is evident from the examples con- 
tained in my resolution, all nations have 
not honored and adhered to this basic 
and internationally recognized human 
right. It is my feeling that these regret- 
ful actions should be brought to the at- 
tention of not only the people of the 
United States but the whole world at the 
UN. 

Hence, I am submitting this concur- 
rent resolution which was drawn up with 
the concurrence of our Ambassador to 
the United Nations, George Bush. If 
passed, it will be indicative of the atti- 
tude of the American people in clear 
terms toward this important moral issue 
and will express the unequivocal desire 
of the Congress to have this issue brought 
— the U.N. General Assembly by Mr. 

ush. 
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Mr. Speaker, I think it is appropriate 
at this point to mention that a group of 
young people from Buffalo and Erie 
County put together a petition drive 
which gathered more than 20,000 signa- 
tures protesting the treatment of Soviet 
Jews. This group is represented by three 
outstanding young people who have 
come to Washington today to help me 
lend support to this effort. Their names 
are as follows: Miss Michele Lombard, 
16, of Sweet Home Central High School, 
representing the Machon chapter of 
B'nai B'rith; Miss Patricia Michel, 16, 
of Amherst Central High School, a Prot- 
estant, and Mr. Brian Schaefer, 16, of 
Bishop Turner High School, represent- 
ing Catholic youth groups. They were 
accompanied by Rabbi Robert Bron- 
stein of Temple Shaarey Zedek, Buffalo, 
chairman of the United Jewish Federa- 
tion’s Council on Soviet Jewry and Alan 
N. Gendler, assistant director of the 
United Jewish Federation of Buffalo. 

I think it is significant that this peti- 
tion drive though imitiated by the Jewish 
community was given impetus by the 
wholehearted support of the Catholic 
youth organization and members of the 
youth of the National Conference of 
Christian and Jews. In fact, I am told by 
Mrs. Milton Kahn, one of the organizers, 
that on Friday evenings and Saturdays 
when the Jewish young people could not 
participate in the signature campaign 
their posts were manned by non-Jewish 
youths. It has been truly a grassroots, 
bipartisan, interfaith effort and refiects, 
I think, the high type young people that 
we have today, not only in western New 
York but around our country. I am very 
proud of them, Mr. Speaker, and hope 
that their example will bring about a 
greater understanding of the significant 
role that youth can play in helping solve 
the issues confronting our country. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to insert a copy of an article by Morris 
B. Abram, the distinguished former pres- 
ident of Brandeis University who served 
as U.S. Representative on the U.N. Hu- 
man Rights Commission: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 22, 1971] 
Tue Ricut To Leave 
SOVIET UNION DEFIES BASIC HUMAN RIGHT 
ADOPTED BY THE U.N. 
(By Morris B. Abram) 

The recent vengeful trial of Jews attempt- 
ing to leave Leningrad, the brutal beating 
and recapture of the Lithuanian seaman 
seeking asylum on an American Coast Guard 
vessel, th? expressed fear of Solzhenitsyn that 
if he accepted a Nobel prize in Stockholm, 
he would be barred forever from his Russian 
homeland—all these events say something 
sad and significant about the Soviet Union 
fifty years after the Revolution. 

The Soviet Government is afraid to honor 
a basic and internationally recognized hu- 
man right, the right of everyone to leave any 
country and to return to his own country. 

The principle is derived from natural law, 
was regarded by Socrates as an attribute to 
personal liberty, is upheld in Grotius’s trea- 
tise on International Law and was guaran- 
teed to Englishmen in the Magna Carta. 
Socrates, in his dialogue with Crito, stated 
the law of Athens and the reason: “. .. we 
further proclaim to any Athenian by the 
liberty which we allow him, that if he does 
not like us when he has become of age and 
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has seen the ways of the city, and made our 
acquaintance, he may go where he pleases 
and take his goods with him.” 

During my five years of service in the 
United Nations, my Soviet colleagues were 
consistently hypersensitive to any discussion 
of the right to leave one’s country. I knew, 
of course, that the Soviet Union had fought 
& last ditch fight against Article 13, finally 
proposing and losing an amendment to make 
the right conditional, “in accordance with 
the procedure laid down in the laws of that 
country.” 

Eventually, the Soviet Union abstained in 
the General Assembly vote. However, the 
force of the declaration was affirmed unani- 
mously twenty years later in the Proclama- 
tion of Teheran that declared, “The Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights states the com- 
mon understanding of the peoples of the 
world concerning the inalienable and in- 
violable rights of all members of the human 
family and constitutes an obligation for the 
members of the international community.” 

In 1963, the United Nations Subcommis- 
sion for the Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities considered a study of 
discrimination on the right of everyone to 
leave any country, including his own, and 
to return to his own, prepared by the Philip- 
Pine jurist, Jose D. Ingles. Judge Ingles pro- 
posed very explicit draft principles based on 
Article 13. The Soviet bloc opposed its publi- 
cation, demanded the deletion of material 
from authoritative sources giving instances 
of denials by Soviet-bioc nations of the right 
to leave the bloc countries, and voted against 
the draft principles. The Soviet representa- 
tives contended at the same time that every- 
one was free to leave even the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union is a great and powerful 
country, the bulk of whose citizens are as at- 
tached to that land as are citizens of other 
nations. Therefore, the Soviet unreasoning 
and unjustified fear of free exit perplexed 
me. One day at lunch with a man from one 
of the Soviet-bloc nations, I raised this ques- 
tion, 

He acknowledged the Soviet fear and the 
shackles it had imposed on exits. 

He explained: “The U.S.S.R. is a state of 
minorities, proclaimed by its leaders as the 
perfect society. If amy one chooses to leave, 
this is a blot on the claim and a bad example 
to Soviet minorities, many of whom have 
compatriots outside the borders.” 

I asked his opinion as to how many people 
would actually leave the Soviet Union if the 
doors were opened. “Not many,” he replied, 
“and many who would leave would return 
if there were no stigma or impediments on 
leaving or reprisals on returning.” 

He drew from the recent history of his 
own country, which had opened its doors 
after World War IT. “Many left—several hun- 
dreds of thousands, but soon, I myself proc- 
essed the visas for a great flow of return.” 
Then he said: “Where the gates swing freely 
both ways, the flow soon establishes an equi- 
librium.” 

The Soviet Union, however, has been to- 
tally obstinate while hpyocritically contend- 
ing that it has open doors. Only in the heat 
of debate when their guards are down do 
Soviet delegates tell the sad truth about the 
right to leave Russia and most Soviet-bloc 
countries today, for that matter. 

The International Convention on the Elim- 
ination of all Forms of Racial Discrimina- 
tion ratified by 46 nations, including the 
U.S.S.R. and the Ukraine, is now in force. 
Included among the rights enumerated is 
“the right of everyone to leave any country, 
ineluding his own, and to return to his own 
country.” 

The cruel fact, however, is that the Soviet 
Union, for all of its successes and achieve- 
ments, is still in some ways 4 frightened, 
primitive nation, not anything Hke as ad- 
vanced as the Athens of Socrates. 
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CosPonsors TO KEMP RESOLUTION 


Representatives Lent, Goldwater, McDade, 
Brasco, Addabbo, Whitehurst, Thompson, 
Morse, Crane, Keating, 

Halpern, Thone, Young, Frenzel, Koch, 
Rhodes, Eilberg, Rangel, Archer, 

Blackburn, Terry, Bob Wilson, Wyatt, Rails- 
back, Michel, Harrington, Derwinski, and 
Baker. 


Mr. KEMP submitted the following 
concurrent resolution: 
CoNCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Expressing the sense of Congress with re- 
spect to placing before the United Nations 
General Assembly the issue of the dual right 
of all persons to emigrate from and also 
return to one’s country. 

Whereas the Congress is concerned about 
the fact that some nations have not ad- 
hered to the United Nations Declaration of 
Human Rights which specifically recites that 
all people have a right to expatriate them- 
selves—to pass freely from state to state, 
to remove themselves from a jurisdiction 
which they find destructive or offensive to 
their rights; and 

Whereas the vengeful trial of Jews at- 
tempting to leave Leningrad, the plight of 
hundreds like Rita Gluzman whose husband 
has not been allowed to emigrate from 
Ukraine to join her and their baby son in 
Israel, the killing of approximately 65 people 
trying to flee East Berlin, the brutal beating, 
recapture, and subsequent prosecution of the 
Lithuanian seaman on an American Coast 
Guard vessel, the expressed fear of Solzhe- 
nitsen that if he accepted the Nobel Prize in 
Stockholm, he could be barred forever from 
his Russian homeland are all evidence of 
the fact that some nations have not honored 
the aforementioned basic and internationally 
recognized human right, the right of every- 
one to leave any country and return to his 
own country; and 

Whereas the International Convention on 
the Elimination of All Forms of Racial Dis- 
crimination ratified by 46 nations is now in 
force, and included among the rights is the 
“right of everyone to leave any country, in- 
cluding his own, and to return to his own 
country”; and 

Whereas this extremely important moral 
issue has never been brought before the 
United Nations General Assembly: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President, acting 
through the United Nations, should present 
to the United Nations General Assembly in 
fitting manner the issue of the right to emi- 
grate from and also return to one’s country. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEMP. I shall be glad to yield to 
my colleague, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. KEATING). 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
New York for the great leadership that he 
has provided the Members of the House 
in writing this resolution and for the 
great work he has done to help the cause 
of Soviet Jewry. I especially commend 
the gentleman for his visit to Israel and 
I would like to be associated with his 
remarks. 

The time has come for the community 
of nations to speak up in protest of the 
Soviet policy of not allowing its citizens 
to travel freely. Their policy against 
Jewish citizens not only discriminates 
against them when they remain in Rus- 
sia but it will not allow them to leave of 
their own free will. Perhaps the force of 
public opinion can change this policy. 
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Mr, KEMP. I thank my colleague for 
his remarks, 

Mr. ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr, ARCHER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join in support of the gentleman 
from New York in his effort to bring 
about the adoption of this resolution. 

I commend the gentleman also for his 
statement and I would like to associate 
myself with the gentleman’s remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to also add 
that this summer I took my family to the 
United Nations and went on a tour of 
that body. I inquired specifically at that 
time as to whether there had been any 
official inquiry in the United Nations on 
behalf of the Jews in Russia. At that 
point, in the latter part of August, there 
had been no official inquiry. So I hope we 
will be able to see some action taken 
along this line while the U.N. is in ses- 
sion. 

Mr. KEMP. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEMP. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I too want to commend the gentleman 
for bringing this matter and this great 
moral question to the attention of the 
House of Representatives, to the people 
of the United States, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations and, in 
fact, the people of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it goes without 
saying that one of the easiest tests of 
freedom and tyranny in this complex 
world of ours is whether a country will 
let its citizens leave freely and come 
back freely. Whenever one is in doubt 
of where any country stands, this easy 
test will produce a quick and perfect 
answer 

I, too, commend the gentleman and 
I am proud to be one of the cosponsors 
of this concurrent resolution. 

Mr. KEMP. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. 

Mr. Speaker, I would add that anyone, 
who hears the story of Mrs. Gluzman, 
the facts in her case and the circum- 
stances with reference to the Jews who 
are in Soviet Russia and, indeed, people 
around the world who have this prob- 
lem, will be deeply moved and anxious 
to bring this to the attention of the 
Congress, the United Nations, and the 
world. 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman from New York, 
our colleague, JAcK Kemp, for undertak- 
ing this special order today so that we 
might discuss the plight of Soviet Jewry 
and for his efforts on behalf of that per- 
secuted minority. 

The Soviet Union is engaging in the 
cultural genocide of the Jewish people 
held captive in the U.S.S.R. While surely 
it is not easy to be religiously observant 
for anyone whether he be Christian, 
Moslem, or Jewish in the Soviet Union it 
is especially difficult by reason of the 
Soviet Government's harassment to prac- 
tice the Jewish religion. The best illus- 
tration is the fact that while other reli- 
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gions are permitted to train their priests, 
the Jews are not permitted to maintain 
a seminary in the Soviet Union for the 
training of rabbis. The effect of this dis- 
criminatory action is easily seen when 
one visits the Soviet Union and finds that 
in the European part of the Soviet Union 
where most of the Jews reside there are 
only three rabbis, all aged, now able to 
minister to their congregations. In the 
capital city of Moscow where approxi- 
mately 500,000 Jews live, there is only 
Rabbi Lehuva Levin who is 78 years of 
age, ill, and without a successor. 

Culturally the Soviet Union again dis- 
criminates against Jews, a recognized 
nationality under the Soviet Union's con- 
stitution, by prohibiting the Jews from 
conducting schools where they could 
teach their children in Yiddish or He- 
brew languages. Whereas, the Soviet 
Union encourages such language schools 
for every other nationality including 
smaller groups such as the Volga Deutsch 
which are numerically fewer than the 
Jews. 

The Soviet Jews have made it dramat- 
ically clear by potests in the Soviet 
Union, leading to their arrests and im- 
prisonment, that they wish to leave the 
Soviet Union and go to Israel. The Soviet 
Union has permitted a small trickle to 
leave, believing, most Western observers 
think, that by allowing what the Soviet 
Union characterizes as “troublemakers” 
to leave they will remove the problem. 
On the contrary however, the problem 
for the U.S.S.R. worsens in that as each 
so-called troublemaker leaves there are 
10 to take his or her place. Future gen- 
erations will look back on this era of So- 
viet persecution of the Jews and remem- 
ber as heros and martyrs those Jews who 
have demonstrated courage beyond com- 
pare in the Soviet Union such as Ruth 
Alexandrovich, Lassal Kaminsky, Lev 
Yagman, Dr. Michael Zand, Boris L. 
Kochubiyevsky, Mikhail Shepshelovich, 
Lev and Mikhail Korenblit, and Lilya 
Ontman, to name just a few. 

I fervently hope that President Nixon 
will use the opportunity which he will 
have when he goes to Moscow, as he an- 
nounced he will do, to urge the leaders of 
the Soviet Union to allow the Jews to 
leave. Recently U.S. Attorney General 
John N. Mitchell announced, to his great 
credit, that any Soviet Jew permitted to 
leave the Soviet Union, if he desires, will 
be allowed to come into the United States 
without regard to quota restrictions. We 
know that most Jews given the oppor- 
tunity to leave the Soviet Union will go 
to Israel, their eternal homeland, but it 
is to the eternal credit of the United 
States that it has shown its compassion 
by providing the opportunity for those 
Jews who wish to do so to come here. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days during which to 
extend their remarks on this very im- 
portant issue. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore 


(Mr, 

BINGHAM). Is there objection to the re- 

quest of the gentleman from New York? 
There was no objection, 
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INTRODUCTION OF PRISON 
GUARD/FIREMAN BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
BrycHam). Under a previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Delaware (Mr. 
pu Pont) is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill to extend $50,000 
survivor benefits to the families of police 
officers, prison guards, and firemen 
killed in the line of duty. As I am sure 
my colleagues are aware, a gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Poff) has already in- 
troduced a bill, H.R. 9139, which extends 
$50,000 death benefits to police officers’ 
families. I believe, however, my bill would 
enhance the goals of the original bill by 
extending coverage to additional public 
servants who must also engage in hazard- 
ous duty for the protection of others. 

In addition, it is well established that 
this group of men have become the focal 
point of abuse by the violent, dissident 
elements of society. The policeman, the 
prison guard, and the fireman have in a 
sense become the visable symbol of pub- 
lic policy and authority. In turn many 
have met their deaths, not because they 
were individuals but because they were 
held to be symbols. I believe that it is 
too much to ask that the consequences 
and burdens of public policy be borne 
alone by these men and their families. 
The Federal Government should extend 
coverage to all these men to insure that 
their families do not indeed become the 
symbols of neglect. 

With each successive year, the num- 
ber of police officers and other law en- 
forcement officers killed in the line of 
duty continues to rise, and continues to 
horrify each of us. In 1965, 53 police 
officers alone were killed in the line of 
duty. But by 1970, the number had nearly 
doubled to 100. And no one needs to be 
reminded of the alarming increase in 
prison guard deaths that has been 
sweeping the country. 

Certainly, nothing is more tragic than 
seeing a family destroyed by the sense- 
less killing of a law enforcement officer 
who has dedicated his life to protecting 
our families. 

By providing these death benefits to 
the slain officer’s family, I think that 
society can provide a small boost back- 
up for the family, and demonstrate our 
appreciation for their dedication to a 
job where they risk their lives daily. I 
think that these men deserve to know 
that their families will be protected and 
cared for as they work each day. 

I have sponsored this bill to make 
prison guards and firemen as well as 
regular law enforcement officials eligible 
for the compensation, in recognition that 
they too perform their jobs at substan- 
tial risk to their personal safety and 
well-being. They too are enforcing the 
law. And they too deserve to know that 
while they risk their lives every day, 
their families are protected if something 
should happen to them. 

I hope the Judiciary Committee will 
have hearings on both of these bills in 
the near future, and report out the legis- 
lation during this Congress. 
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HON. WALTER R. BAYLIES 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts (Mrs. HECKLER) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with a deep sense of sad- 
ness that I learned of the passing of a 
highly respected former elected official 
in Taunton, within my 10th Congres- 
sional District, former Representative 
Walter R. Baylies. Representative Baylies 
was a public servant of great distinction 
and character, and his long and out- 
standing career will be remembered for 
many, Many years to come. A former 
secretary to Gov. Robert Bradford, of 
Massachusetts, and his deputy commis- 
sioner of administration and finance, he 
also served as acting commissioner of ad- 
ministration under Gov. Christian A. 
Herter. His passing is a great loss to his 
many friends, and I extend to his be- 
reaved family my heartfelt sympathy. I 
would like to include at this point in the 
Recorp a tribute which appeared on Oc- 
tober 6 in the Taunton Daily Gazette: 


WALTER R. BAYLIES DIES at 69 


Walter R. Baylies, 69, a former state rep- 
resentative who was acting commissioner of 
administration under Gov. Christian A. Her- 
ter and who served for many years as deputy 
commissioner, died Tuesday after a long 
illness. 

He was first elected to the legislature from 
Taunton in 1934 and served until 1942 when 
he resigned to enter the service as a captain 
in the Army’s military government. 

After D-Day he established governmental 
structures in many cities in France, Belgium 
and Germany. During this period he directed 
the liberation of several concentration 
camps. 

Earlier he was a captain in the Mass. State 
Guard. 

Baylies was appointed secretary to Gov. 
Robert F. Bradford in 1947 and the following 
year he was appointed Deputy Commissioner 
in Administration and Finance. He remained 
in the department until his retirement last 
year. 

Born in Boston, son of Walter Cabot Bay- 
lies, a financier, he graduated from St. Mark’s 
School and Harvard College with the class 
of 1924. He was a past chairman of the 
Community Chest appeal in Taunton and 
was former chairman of the Taunton Aero- 
nautics Commission. 

In April of last year a preservation list was 
made of Baylies memorabilia and the owner- 
ship of the Baylies Estate was conveyed to 
the city of Taunton. 

Survivors include a son, Winthrop A. Bay- 
lies of Winchester: a daughter, Mrs. Bernat 
Rosner of Ordina, Calif.; two brothers, 
George U. Baylies of Scarsdale, N.Y., and 
Edmund Baylies of Southport, Conn., and 
two sisters, Mrs. Randall Clifford of Easton, 
Md., and Mrs. Ludwig Schulze of Locust 
Valley, L.I. 


THE SHARPSTOWN FOLLIES—XLV 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I have 
not for several days brought you up to 
date on the Sharpstown Follies, for the 
simple reason that I have been preoccu- 
pied with pressing duties of my commit- 
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tee, relating to the economic emergency. 
Let me assure you that my interest in 
Sharpstown has not flagged; indeed my 
concern is greater now than it ever was 
before. And let me assure you that I in- 
tend to continue speaking out about this 
outrage, until some semblance of justice 
is done. 

That is the issue in this case, justice. 

The operations of Frank Sharp and 
his associates resulted in the ruination 
of banks, insurance companies, realty 
companies and assorted other firms, and 
serious financial difficulties for firms that 
he dealt with—those that have not been 
forced to close their doors outright. In 
the case of National Bankers Life In- 
surance Co. alone, policyholders have 
been advised that the cash values of their 
policies now are only worth half their 
supposed value. It will be years, or never, 
before these damaged people recover 
their losses—innocent sheep shorn by 
Sharp and his pals. Moreover, the ma- 
chinations of Sharp and his associates 
resulted in wholesale corruption, includ- 
ing the alleged bribery of Federal and 
State bank examiners and a whole host 
of legislators and other officials of the 
State of Texas. As a result of the corrupt- 
ing influences of Frank Sharp and his 
gang, Federal and State bank examiners 
are under criminal indictments, as are 
the speaker of the Texas House and his 
speaker pro tempore and his assistants; 
and the shadow of suspicion is cast on 
the chairman of the state Democratic 
executive committee, even indeed the 
Governor himself. 

No one knows how many people who 
had faith in Frank Sharp and the com- 
panies he looted have been ruined or 
damaged in one degree or another. There 
are depositors who had large amounts 
of money in the Sharpstown State Bank, 
who probably will never recover all their 
funds. There are people who simply 
bought insurance policies from National 
Bankers Life, only to find now that the 
reserves of the company are hardly half 
what they ought to be. There are peo- 
ple like the Jesuit Fathers of Houston, 
who have been damaged to the tune of 
$6 million. There are the stockholders 
of companies that Sharp controlled, who 
now hold worthless securities. There are 
lenders who advanced cash to Sharp and 
his gang on the basis of those same 
worthless securities. There are savings 
and loan associations that have been 
pumped full of worthless paper by Sharp 
and his pals. All of these and many, 
many more are the direct victims of 
Frank Sharp’s ingenious thievery. And 
none of these will have the empty sat- 
isfaction of even knowing that Sharp 
will be punished for what he has done, 
because they all know the sad, the in- 
credible, the devastating fact that Sharp 
has been given complete immunity for 
his crimes, in exchange for testimony 
that thus far seems as worthless as his 
companies and as empty as his bank. 
They find themselves damaged or ruined, 
while Frank Sharp plays golf at his 
club every day, free as the wind. 

Justice is the issue. 

Every person who plotted and schemed 
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with Frank Sharp, every person who 
aided and abetted his monstrous scheme, 
ought to be brought to trial. Those who 
were corrupted, and those who schemed 
and conspired to bring about corruption 
and fraud and deceit, ought to face trial 
in competent courts. 

Justice is the issue. How could it be 
that the Department of Justice assented 
to give complete immunity to this 
scoundrel? How could it be that he was 
never even so much as required to face 
a grand jury? And how could it be that 
one of his principal associates, Will Wil- 
son, is allowed to remain in the high 
post of Assistant Attorney General for 
the Criminal Division? 

Mr. Wilson was closely involved in the 
Sharp empire, for 6 whole years. I have 
told of the crooked deals that he took 
part in and knew of, all at great length. 
I have argued that a man who had such 
a case of moral ineptitude ought not to 
be in the sensitive post he occupies, and 
in the alternative that, if a man worked 
so closely with Sharp and did not know 
what was going on, that he does not 
have the wits to be an assistant attorney 
general. And many have agreed with me. 
From the Department of Justice, how- 
ever, there is only contemptible silence. 

I have written letters to the Attorney 
General and the President outlining the 
case and raising the issues, but there 
has never been a substantive reply; only 
a little note from the White House say- 
ing my letter was received, and nothing 
at all from the Attorney General him- 
self. 

And yet the Attorney General has as- 
sured the distinguished chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee that he is inter- 
ested and concerned, and wants to learn 
the facts. Beyond that assurance, though, 
I know of nothing substantial that has 
been said or done by Mr. Mitchell. 

Indeed, his very assurances to the great 
chairman, the gentleman from New York, 
give rise to concern. For Mr. Mitchell 
has said that Assistant Attorney General 
Wilson had insisted on a prison sen- 
tence for Frank Sharp. Wilson himself 
has said that he feels sorry for Sharp, 
and moreover has said that he disquali- 
fied himself from the case from its very 
beginning, and has never had anything 
to do with any of the decisions that were 
made by the Justice Department in the 
Sharp case. I can only conclude that the 
Attorney General was not informed of 
the facts, or that Wilson was lying when 
he said he knew nothing about the con- 
duct of the case. In neither case can I 
be comforted: If the Attorney General 
was misinformed it shows that he had 
made no effort to ascertain the facts, and 
if Wilson was lying in his public state- 
ments, I am only the more convinced 
that he has no business in high office. 

Frank Sharp has testified, with the 
comfort of his immunity from prosecu- 
tion, that Will Wilson was one of his 
principal advisers in the financing of 
the takeover of National Bankers Life 
Insurance Co., which Sharp accom- 
plished using in large part the funds of 
that very company. Wilson has said that 
he knew nothing of the financial ar- 
rangements. Again, this raises serious 
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questions. Sharp has no reason to lie, and 
every reason not to, since he is subject to 
perjury charges. He might have a defec- 
tive memory, in which case one can only 
wonder at the incredible belief of the 
Justice Department that he is a key wit- 
ness. Or Wilson could be lying. It seems 
to me a matter of paramount importance 
to learn who the liar is. 

Justice is the issue. 

It seems insulting even to the most 
simple mind that a highbinder like Sharp 
was never so much as brought to a grand 
jury, only tried on a couple of very minor 
crimes—aminor for him—and given a sus- 
pended sentence, and complete immunity, 
when the Federal Government has ob- 
tained prison sentences for bankers who 
have committed lesser offenses, and pur- 
sued to the furthest letter of the law 
other bankers who have committed simi- 
lar breaches of trust. It is incredible, and 
would be inconceivable to think, if I did 
not know it is true, that the same district 
attorney who let Sharp go could obtain 
a 3-year prison sentence for a simple 
chicken thief. It would almost seem that 
the penalty is greater as the crime is 
smaller; and that the biggest thieves, 
those who do infinitely greater damage to 
society, enjoy its fullest protections and 
pardon. 

How can it be that a man who has 
stolen millions, even from priests, and 
who was the prime mover in a scheme 
to corrupt Federal and State bank ex- 
aminers, legislators, and other officials, 
and who was responsible for the col- 
lapse of any number of firms, damaging 
any number of institutions, can be 
handed what amounts to congratula- 
tions from the Department of Justice? 
And yet this is what has happened. 

And how can we have faith in justice, 
let alone in the Department of Justice, if 
we can never know why it all happened? 

Justice is the issue, including faith in 
the integrity of the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

We know that the Assistant Attorney 
General worked closely with Frank Sharp 
for 6 years, and we know that he made 
a million dollars during that time. Yet 
the Department of Justice does not deign 
to tell us how Mr. Wilson earned all that 
money. 

We know that crooked deals and 
schemes took place in the Sharp empire 
while Wilson had a key part in it; and 
yet the Department of Justice does not 
tell us what knowledge Wilson had of all 
this. 
All we know is that Wilson’s former 
client, the biggest fish in a school of 
predators, is free and enjoying full im- 
munity, and indeed receiving regular 
pay as a witness for the Government. 

And we know, too, that Wilson con- 
tinues his personal financial ventures, 
such as required him to borrow $30,000 
from Frank Sharp just last summer in 
1970. 

We are told that Wilson is noted by 
his absence from duty, by his devotion 
to his personal business, but not for his 
effectiveness as an Assistant Attorney 
General. 

In light of all this it should not be 
any wonder that people question whether 
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justice has been done in the matter of 
Frank Sharp, when the biggest fish of 
all in the Sharpstown school of sharks 
remains free; and in view of the strange, 
even contemptuous refusal of the De- 
partment of Justice to answer any of the 
questions I and others have raised, no 
one should be surprised when people 
ask if the Department of Justice is even 
interested in justice. 

I raised the issues in a letter of Sep- 
tember 22 to the Attorney General, a 
letter to which I have not even received 
the courtesy of an acknowledgment, and 
which I make part of the Recorp at this 
point: 

SEPTEMBER 22, 1971. 
Hon. JOHN MITCHELL, 
Attorney General, 
Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: On August 
27, I wrote you a letter expressing my belief 
that Assistant Attorney General Will Wilson 
is unfit for office and should be asked to 
resign. 

Since that time a number of prominent 
publications, including three nationally cir- 
culated magazines, have raised similar ques- 
tions. 

There is, for example, the record of a large 
number of questionable deals Mr. Wilson par- 
ticipated in, or had knowledge of, during his 
six year association with Mr. Frank Sharp, 
who may well be the biggest swindler of our 
time. Mr. Wilson has stated variously that 
these deals took place after he left Sharp, 
that he knew nothing of them, or that he 
was “a patsy.” None of these explanations is 
adequate, and none dispels the doubt that 
has been cast over his integrity and fitness. 

Mr. Wilson admits to having accepted a 
$30,000 loan from Mr. Sharp’s interests at a 
time when Mr. Sharp was under investiga- 
tion, an investigation which Mr. Wilson had 
every reason to Know of, since it had been 
discussed with him by a Sharp associate. 

Mr. Wilson admits to having paid a bill for 
the electronic surveillance of rooms used by 
Federal bank examiners at the Sharpstown 
State Bank, but claims that he did not know 
at the time that the bill was for that pur- 
pose. His professed ignorance is astonishing, 
in view of the fact that at the time this 
transaction took place, he had long known 
the Sharpstown bank was under increasing 
criticism from Federal bank examiners, and 
in view of his self-professed sharpness of wit. 

Mr. Wilson admits that his brokerage ac- 
count was used to buy stocks for a Federal 
bank examiner, an illegal transaction. He 
says that he did not know at the time who 
the examiner was, again astonishing, in view 
of Mr. Wilson's position in the bank hier- 
archy. 

Mr. Wilson claims that he knew nothing 
about how Sharp financed the purchase of 
National Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, although he had negotiated the deal 
himself. Mr. Sharp claims that Wilson did 
advise him on this, and did so under oath. 
Since Sharp has been given total immunity 
by the government, he has no reason to lie. 
Either he is a reliable witness or not, and if 
he is not, he should not enjoy your con- 
tinued protection. Naturally if he is telling 
the truth, Mr. Wilson is not. It seems impor- 
tant to me that you find out which man is 
the Har. 

Reports indicate that Mr. Wilson has a 
very poor record of attendance in his office, 
poorest of all the Assistant Attorneys Gen- 
eral. By his own account he maintains a very 
active investment program, which might well 
conflict with his official duties. Certainly 
while in elective office, he felt free to carry 
out any number of ventures, though he ex- 
coriated others who did likewise. I person- 
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ally feel that a public official has no business 
taking fliers in the stock market or other- 
wise undertaking ventures that have any 
possibility of raising a conflict of interest. 

Any number of observers have commented 
on the situation involving Mr. Wilson. There 
have been editorial calls for his resignation. 
There is no doubt that a great many people 
besides myself have grave doubts about the 
fitness of Mr. Wilson to serve. 

This entire situation calis into doubt the 
integrity of the Department of Justice. That 
is to me an intolerable situation. I would 
think that you would be sensitive to a grow- 
ing scandal of this kind. Yet I have not re- 
ceived so much as an acknowledgment to 
my letter. 

I think that the public is entitled to know 
the truth, even if you do not feel inclined te 
answer any questions. It seems to me that if 
you cannot or will not respond, I would be 
left with no alternative but to suggest im- 
peachment proceedings, which would at least 
enable the truth to be fully known. 

Sincerely, 
Henry B. GONZALEZ, 
Member of Congress. 


I have conveyed all of this to Chair- 
man CELLER, and he has indicated his 
own interest and concern. I make my 
letter a part of the Recorp at this point. 
I can only wonder if the Justice Depart- 
ment will show the same contempt for 
Chairman CELLER as it has for me: 

SEPTEMBER 24, 1971. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Judiciary Committee, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Desk Mr. CHAIRMAN: I appreciated your 
call yesterday, and am grateful for your in- 
terest and consideration. 

Refiecting on our conversation, I cannot 
help but wonder whether the Attorney Gen- 
eral was aware of all the facts when he spoke 
with you about the conduct of the govern- 
ment in the Frank Sharp case. 

As I recall it, the Attorney General said 
to you that the Assistant Attorney General, 
Will Wilson, had insisted on a prison sen- 
tence for the defendant Sharp. This is most 
startling and contradictory, since Wilson has 
repeatedly said that he had disqualified him- 
self from the case from the very beginning, 
and has had nothing to do with its conduct. 
Furthermore, the government made no rec- 
ommendations to the judge at Sharp’s sen- 
tencing, at least none that is reflected in the 
court proceedings. The government put on no 
witnesses, and indeed prosecuting attorneys 
said that ‘t was not traditional to do so. 
The comments of the court indicate that the 
presentence investigation was very favorable 
to Mr. Sharp. 

All of the foregoing flies in the face of 
what Mr. :A4itchell told you. Either the Attor- 
ney General was not aware of the facts, or 
Mr. Wilson has been making false public 
statements. 

There is no reason for me to repeat here 
my comments about the immunity statute, 
since you share my concern about its opera- 
tion. However, I do feel that there is very 
serious ground for questioning the fitness of 
Mr. Will Wilson to serve as Assistant Attor- 
ney General. I feel so strongly about this 
that I have had drawn up a resolution of 
impeachment, but I would not proceed on 
this without your advice. 

I would be most grateful for your consid- 
eration of the following facts, and your ad- 
vice on how best to proceed to determine 
the fitness of Mr. Wilson to serve. I believe 
that you will agree with me that the man 
should resign, and failing his prompt resig- 
nation, the House should institute impeach- 
ment or inquiry proceedings. 

The basic operations of Frank Sharp and 
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his associates are explored in the court pro- 
ceedings of SEC v. National Bankers Life In- 
surance Company, et al. decided a few days 
ago in the U.S. Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Texas. The operations of Sharp and 
his associates resulted in the bankruptcy of 
a number of firms, the closing of a large 
bank, receivership of two insurance com- 
panies, and the need to reorganize at least 
two savings and loan associations, as well as 
the alleged corruption of a number of Texas 
state officials, some of whom are now under 
indictment. 

Assistant Attorney General Wilson was in 
the private practice of law for six years, 
1963-1969, during which time his principal 
client was Frank Sharp. As general counsel 
for Sharp’s three principal enterprises, Na- 
tional Bankers Life, Sharpstown State Bank, 
and Sharpstown Realty—now in receivership, 
defunct and bankrupt respectively, Wilson 
had knowledge of and took part in schemes 
and swindles described in the SEC com- 
plaint and lawsuit noted above. 

In addition, Wilson accepted a $30,000 un- 
secured loan from Sharp in August 1970 at 
a time when Sharp was under investigation, 
and Wilson had good reason to know that 
the man was under investigation. Pre- 
viously, before coming to the Department 
of Justice, Wilson had borrowed about 
$300,000 from Sharp, some of which he re- 
paid by performance of legal services. In the 
six years that he worked for Sharp, Wilson 
increased his net worth from about $500,000 
t $1.3 million. 

Among the “legal services” Wilson per- 
formed for Sharp was payment for a “con- 
struction job” at the Sharpstown State 
Bank. At the time, the bank was under close 
FDIC supervision, and the purpose of the 
supposed construction was to place sur- 
veillance devices in rooms used by FDIC 
examiners. Wilson says that he did not know 
what the bill was for, and that he was “a 
patsy” in that particular case. 

In another incident, Wilson allowed Sharp 
to use his brokerage account to purchase 
securities for a Federal bank examiner, who 
has since resigned. This was an illegal trans- 
action, but Wilson claims that he did not 
know who the Federal bank examiner was. 
To say the least, it strains the imagination 
to think that he would not know who was 
using his brokerage account. Wilson de- 
scribed this incident was “a favor for my 
client (Sharp)”. 

The typical operation of the Sharp empire 
involved switching assets around the various 
companies, manipulating their stock values, 
and in the words of the SEC, “systematically 
looting” them. Even though Wilson was for 
six years a part of the Sharp empire and 
had key positions in its three principal com- 
panies, and engaged in extensive deals with 
Sharp, he claims he know nothing about 
the swindling that was going on all around 
him, 

For example, when Sharp bought control 
of the National Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, he needed $7.5 million in loans. He got 
$4 million of this by means of a loan from 
his Sharpstown State Bank—a loan which 
was incidentally $1 million more than the 
legal lending limit of that institution. The 
rest came out of National Bankers Life itself, 
via loans made immediately after the Sharp 
takeover. These loans would have been il- 
legal, but for an odd interpretation of Texas 
insurance regulations, an interpretation that 
had been upheld by Wilson back in his days 
as a crime-busting Attorney General of 
Texas. The statute in question is a prohibi- 
tion of conflicts of interests, but the Attor- 
ney General's ruling has been that insurance 
company Officers are prohibited only from 
making loans to themselves—not to cor- 
porate entities that they happen to control. 
Thus Sharp was able to buy NBL using its 
own money. Wilson claims he know nothing 
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of this, though Sharp has testified to the 
contrary. 

Incidentally, to understand the scale of 
Sharp's self dealing, you have only to con- 
sider that close to two-thirds of the entire 
assets of Sharpstown State Bank consisted 
of ioans to Sharp and his enterprises. Some 
two-thirds of the bank’s deposits were in the 
form of brokered certificates of deposit, virtu- 
ally all of which apparently was brought into 
the bank at Sharp’s behest, to help feed his 
enterprises. 

Wilson was handsomely rewarded for his 
efforts in behalf of Frank Sharp. He occupied 
key positions in Sharp’s dubious enterprises. 
Yet he claims he knew nothing of the ques- 
tionable deals, the looting of company assets, 
the self-dealing, and the outright swindling 
that was going on all around him. 

Some writers have claimed that at the 
time Wilson came to office, one of the big- 
gest activities of the Department of Justice 
was an investigation into mismanagement 
and swindling in the American National In- 
surance Company of Galveston, Texas, which 
is one of the biggest stock insurance com- 
panies in the United States. According to 
these reporters, Wilson promptly stopped the 
investigation on his entry in office. There 
are a number of lawsuits now underway in 
connection with the alleged mismanagement, 
but it is curious to think that Wilson would 
have quashed an investigation into a com- 
pany in which he had displayed exceptional 
interest as Texas Attorney General, and 
which conceivably had links to organized 
crime, a subject Wilson is supposed to have 
keen interest in. 

Other reporters have said that Wilson has 
displayed far more interest in his private 
business affairs than in his position as As- 
sistant Attorney General, anri that he has 
the worst absentee rate of any Assistant At- 
torney General. He has been characterized as 
naive, and has himself said he was “a patsy”. 

Wilson certainly had knowledge of the 
strange deals that were taking place about 
him while he worked for Frank Sharp. If that 
is so, he certainly is unfit for his present 
office. Even accepting Wilson’s claims of in- 
nocence and ignorance, it is hard to see how 
he could qualify to continue in office—a man 
that naive has no business being the chief 
prosecutor of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the conduct of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the Sharp case is in itself 
disgraceful. Keeping in office a man who was 
central to the swindling deals of Sharp, and 
who has never explained his role, and who— 
judging from the conversation of the At- 
torney General with you—is a public liar, is 
incredible. 

I sincerely hope that you will thoroughly 
investigate this matter. Though I believe 
that Wilson’s case is enough to warrant im- 
peachment, your judgment on this will be 
most sincerely appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY B. GONZALEZ, 
Member of Congress. 


REPRESENTATIVE WAGGONNER IN- 
TRODUCES LEGISLATION DEAL- 
ING WITH TAX-EXEMPT STATUS 
OF CERTAIN ORGANIZATIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Louisiana (Mr. WaAGGONNER) 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced a bill this week which 
deals with the tax-exempt status of cer- 
tain organizations under the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. The tax laws ex- 
empt from income taxation a category of 
clubs, which includes social clubs and na- 
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tional organizations of college fraterni- 
ties and sororities. The provision specifies 
that these clubs must be organized and 
operated exclusively for pleasure, recre- 
ation, and other nonprofitable purposes 
with no part of the net earnings inuring 
to the benefit of any private shareholder. 
The regulations under this provision 
state that a club which engages in busi- 
ness is not organized and operated ex- 
clusively for nonprofitable purposes and, 
therefore, would not be exempt. The bill 
I have introduced removes the word “ex- 
clusively” in the statutory provision and 
is intended to allow the organizations un- 
der this exempt category to earn income 
from nonmember sources to a limited 
extent. 

Before 1950, tax-exempt organizations 
were exempt from all Federal taxation 
even if they were engaged in commercial 
activity. Some of these exempt organiza- 
tions, however, had begun to engage in 
business activities which presented un- 
fair competition to nonexempt business- 
es, since the tax-free status of these or- 
ganizations enabled them to use their 
entire profits to expand operations while 
their competitors could expand only with 
the profits remaining after income taxes. 
There were also 2 number of examples 
where tax-exempt organizations used 
their tax exemptions to acquire a busi- 
ness with little or no investment on their 
own part and paying for it in install- 
ments out of subsequent tax-free earn- 
ings. ; 

For these reasons, Congress in the 
Revenue Act of 1950 imposed the corpo- 
rate income tax on certain tax-exempt 
organizations, with respect to their in- 
come from active business enterprises 
which are unrelated to the exempt pur- 
poses of the organizations. The organiza- 
tions subject to the tax on unrelated 
business income by the 1950 act included 
charitable, educational, and religious or- 
ganizations other than churches; labor 
and agricultural organizations; chambers 
of commerce, business leagues, real estate 
boards, and similar organizations. Social 
clubs, national organizations of college 
fraternities and sororities, and certain 
other tax-exempt organizations were not 
subject to the unrelated business income 
tax imposed by the Revenue Act of 1950. 

During the consideration of the Tax 
Reform Act in 1969, Congress became 
aware that many of the exempt organi- 
zations not subject to the unrelated busi- 
ness income tax were engaging in sub- 
stantial commercial activity. Therefore, 
in the Tax Reform Act of 1969, Congress 
extended the unrelated business income 
tax to virtually all of the exempt orga- 
nizations not already subject to that tax. 
This made social clubs and national or- 
ganizations of college fraternities and 
sororities taxable on all of their income 
received from sources outside their mem- 
bership. This includes a tax on their in- 
vestment income; a tax which applies 
only to these organizations and employ- 
ees’ beneficiary associations and not to 
the other tax-exempt organizations. 

In the case of social clubs, the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service has generally denied 
or revoked a club’s exempt status where 
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more than an incidental amount of its 
outside income resulted from nonmem- 
bers, or in cases where the organizations 
operated outside businesses. The argu- 
ment advanced is that the theory of the 
exemption for social clubs is, at least in 
part, that it allows individuals to join 
together to provide recreational or social 
facilities without tax consequences, so 
that the tax exemption operates properly 
only where the sources of income of the 
organization are limited to receipts from 
its membership. This was particularly 
true prior to 1969 when these organiza- 
tions were not subject to any tax on in- 
come they may have received from out- 
side sources. Since these organizations 
are now subject to an unrelated business 
income tax and a tax on their invest- 
ment income, I believe it is advisable to 
allow these organizations to receive some 
income from outside sources without los- 
ing their tax-exempt status. 

The bill I have introduced removes the 
word “exclusively” from the statutory 
language which is intended to allow these 
organizations to receive up to 25 percent 
of their income from sources outside of 
their membership without losing their 
tax-exempt status. Since this income 
from outside sources will continue to be 
subject to the unrelated business income 
tax as provided under present law, there 
is no tax avoidance even with respect to 
any income received under the 25-per- 
cent rule. 

The effect of this bill on a social club, 
national organization of a college frater- 
nity or sorority, or other organization 
exempt from tax under section 501 (c) (7) 
of the Internal Revenue Code is that if 
it receives unrelated business income, 
which generally is income from sources 
outside of its membership or unrelated 
to the purposes for its exemption, the 
organization would be subject to the tax 
on that income and as long as this income 
is not more than 25 percent of its total 
income from all sources, it will not lose 
its tax-exempt status. 

The unrelated business income that I 
have referred to, that this bill intends to 
permit these organizations to receive 
from outside sources within this 25-per- 
cent amount, would be from those ac- 
tivities they have traditionally carried on. 
However, where a club receives income 
from the sale of its clubhouse or similar 
facilities, that income would not be in- 
cluded in the formula; it would not be in- 
cluded in the total income of the club or 
in the 25-percent amount. The bill does 
not intend to permit these organizations 
to receive within the 25-percent amount, 
income from the active conduct of busi- 
nesses not traditionally carried on by 
these organizations. 

If the organization has outside income, 
including investment income, in excess of 
25 percent, it will lose its exempt status 
for that year thereby subjecting all of its 
income, even that received from its mem- 
bership, to tax in that year. Thus, in ef- 
fect, the bill provides for a standard un- 
der which these organizations, newly sub- 
jected to the unrelated business income 
tax, may receive limited amounts of out- 
side income subject to that tax and still 
maintain its tax-exempt status. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE FARMERS HOME 
ADMINISTRATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Sisk) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I request per- 
mission to read into the Recor a letter 
from a sensitive and reliable observer of 
the California rural scene for over 31 
years. 

The letter, addressed to Chairman W. 
R. Poace of the Agriculture Committee, 
in support of H.R. 10867 and H.R. 10671 
is especially pertinent to this legislation 
because of the author’s professional as- 
sociation with and interest in California 
agriculture. 

The letter is from Mrs. Grace McDon- 
ald, the editor of the California Farmer 
Consumer Reporter of Santa Clara. 

Mrs, McDonald's letter says: 


Mr. POAGE, MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: 
In support of the concept of increasing ap- 
propriations for and expansion of services to 
the Farmers Home Administration to stimu- 
late employment, housing, education and 
business in the presently economically de- 
pressed rural areas, for H.R. 10867 and H.R. 
10671 and related House bills and Senate 
Bill 2228 ... 

With 31 years of experience in protecting 
producers of California's fruit, vegetable, nut 
crops, vineyardists and dairymen .. . 

The Farmers Home Administration stands 
out as the fundamental Federal Agency pro- 
viding low-cost credit to producers unable 
to finance their specialized and efficient op- 
erations through other means; make possible 
loans for purchase of land, housing improve- 
ments and or construction; guaranteed safe 
and sanitary water and sewage systems; 
offer incentives to small business establish- 
ments to locate in depressed rural areas; to 
the end that... 

The out-migration of both unemployed 
and frustrated youth no less than adults be 
stemmed and a halance be maintained be- 
tween our rural and urban population in 
economic stability, educational opportunities 
and environmental protection of open spaces, 
forest resources, streams, lakes and rivers; 
collection, and treatment of disposable 
wastes. 

Adequate funding for the Farmers Home 
Administration is basic to accomplish this 
and related objectives providing sufficient 
staff, technical assistance; increasing the 
population to be served to at least 35,000 
persons as a viable community, economically, 
for health and medical services, educational 
opportunities and cultural innovations . 
all of which make up incentives to hold peo- 
ple together and prevent mounting metro- 
politan ghettos and economic blind alleys in 
unmanageable cities. 

The California Farmer Consumer Reporter 
of which I am editor and publisher, wishes to 
express its admiration for your joint efforts 
as embodied in the numerous measures be- 
fore you to achieve long-range rural area de- 
velopment through an effective and adequate- 
ly financed and staffed Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. 

Mrs. Grace MCDONALD, 
Editor and Publisher, California 
Farmer Consumer Reporter. 


FEDERAL RETIREMENT BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. WALDIE) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
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pleased today to introduce an important 
piece of legislation together with my col- 
leagues who serve on the Retirement, In- 
surance, and Health Benefits Subcom- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

This bill is aimed at improving the 
retirement benefits of the Federal em- 
ployee so that the productivity and qual- 
ity of his work are maintained. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill contains the key 
provisions of several bills and is a result 
of the diligent efforts of Members of the 
subcommittee on both sides of the aisle. 

I especially would like to call attention 
to the efforts of Representatives DOMINIC 
DanIELs and Larry Hogan, whose origi- 
nal bills became the basis of this legis- 
lation. 

This bill will permit immediate retire- 
ment when the sum of years of credible 
service and age total at least 80 years. 

The bill contains a provision supported 
by the administration which permits op- 
tional retirement during a major reduc- 
tion-in-force when the employee has 25 
years of service, or when he becomes 50 
years of age with 20 years of credible 
service. 

Additionally, the bill changes the for- 
mula for reduction in annuity of em- 
ployees under age 55 from the present 
2 to 1 percent for each year the employee 
is under 55 at the time of voluntary or 
involur ‘ary vc tirement. 

The bill also includes premium and 
overtime compensation as a part of base 
pay for deduction and computation pur- 
poses. 

Finally, in order that the retirement 
fund remains actuarially sound, the bill 


would increase the employee and agency 
contributions by one-half percent each. 


THE 1971 CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
AND A SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
THE CAPTIVE NATIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as every one 
with an objective sense well knows, the 
captive nations—27 of them—still are 
very much captive. This reality is not to 
be brushed under the rug, unless, of 
course, some choose to live in a fool’s 
world. The resources of the captive na- 
tions are being exploited to advance the 
aims and designs of Soviet-Russian im- 
periocolonialism on practically every con- 
tinent of our world. As I have stated often 
in the past, it is vitally important for us 
to concentrate our attention on the power 
source and fundamental energy to our 
national interest, namely Moscow. 

This necessary concentration can best 
be facilitated by the establishment of a 
Special Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions. I have urged this for the past dec- 
ade, and I shall continue to do so as long 
as the captive nations in the Red em- 
pire exist. There is no escape from this 
imposing reality. It is one that must be 
faced squarely and forthrightly. The 
House has had the distinction of select 
committees on the Katyn Forest massacre 
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and investigations into Communist take- 
overs in Eastern Europe. It has another 
distinction before it, if it would only show 
similar foresight, namely in the captive 
nations in toto and particularly those in 
the Soviet Union itself. This is the time 
to score a third distinction when too 
many Americans are losing sight of the 
prime enemy to our country. 

As in preceding years, the 1971 Cap- 
tive Nations Week observance has suc- 
cessfully pointed out these truths for our 
fellow citizens to ponder and seriously 
consider for the period ahead. In foreign 
countries, as well as here, the observance, 
provided by the Congress itself, has 
again made its mark. As examples of the 
variety of action in the annual observ- 
ance, I have the privilege of introducing 
the following: 

Pirst, proclamations by Governor As- 
kew, of Florida, Mayor Charles B. Wheel- 
er, of Kansas City, Mo., and Mayor Victor 
R. H. Yarnell, of Reading, Pa.; second 
an article on “West of the Wall” in the 
New Orleans periodical Action and a let- 
ter to the editor on “Captive Nations 
Week Marked” in Boston papers; third, 
addresses by Representative SAMUEL S. 
STRATTON, U.S. Ambassador McConaughy, 
and others at the Republic of China’s 
observance; fourth, reports in America 
on the observances in Buffalo and Phila- 
delphia; fifth, an address on “A Civilized 
World Cannot Accept Captive Nations,” 
delivered at the Philadelphia rally; and 
sixth, an October Reader’s Digest captive 
nations listing and three reviews of a 
book dealing with the captive nations: 

STATE or FLORIDA EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, one of the tragedies of the human 
race is its slow progress toward the fulfill- 
ment of the ideal of Freedom and self de- 
termination for all peoples, and 

Whereas, throughout history that progress 
has advanced rapidly during eras and cen- 
turies of enlightenment and then disap- 
peared into the Kingdom of Darkness for long 
periods of time, and 

Whereas, in modern times, the Soviet 
Union and the Republic of China stand as 
awesome and frightening barriers to the ad- 
vancement of enlightenment and Freedom, 
and 

Whereas, the attitude and might of the 
Soviet union is overpowering evidence of this 
terrible condition, and 

Whereas, said condition is overwhelmingly 
demonstrated by the fact that 27 countries 
and millions of people are captive of Soviet 
domination and totalitarianism, and 

Whereas, the ravishment and obliteration 
of enlightenment and Freedom in Czecho- 
slovakia in 1968 is a tragic and conspicuous, 
episode in this massive movement to extin- 
guish the light of Liberty all over the worid, 
and 


Whereas, when one man loses his Liberty, 
the Freedom of all men is diminished, and 

Whereas, the Congress and the President 
of the United States have designated that 
“Captive Nations Week” be observed annu- 
ally, and this year the week is July 18-24. 

Now, therefore, I, Reubin OD Askew, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me as Gov- 
ernor of the State of Florida, do hereby pro- 
claim the period of July 18-24, 1971, as Cap- 
tive Nations Week in the deep and abiding 
faith that the time will come when all peo- 
ples will be sustained and inspired by the 
flame of Preedom in their souls. 
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A PROCLAMATION OF CHARLES B. WHEELER, JR., 
Mayor, Crry or Kansas CITY, Mo. 


Whereas, this Nation was founded upon 
the proposition that all men are created 
equal, and endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, including the right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
and that the proper and essentail function 
of government is to secure these rights to 
the governed; and 

Whereas, Americans have traditionally re- 
garded as sacred freedom of religion, freedom 
of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of 
peaceable assembly, and freedom of the peo- 
ple to change, by peaceful exercise of their 
political rights, the structure of their gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas, the people of many nations 
around the world have been, and are being, 
deprived, by totalitarian governments oper- 
ated in complete disregard of the will and 
consent of the governed, of the blessings of 
those freedoms which, as Americans, we tend 
to regard as inherent and universal rights; 
and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United 
States has authorized and requested the 
President to issue a Proclamation designat- 
ing the third week in July as “Captive Na- 
tions Week” each year until freedom and in- 
dependence shall have been achieved for all 
of the captive nations of the world; Now, 
Therefore. 

I, Charles B. Wheeler, Jr., Mayor of the 
City of Kansas City, by virtue of the powers 
vested in me as Mayor, hereby proclaim that 
the week beginning July 17, 1971 and ending 
July 24, 1971 be, and the same is hereby 
designated as “Captive Nations Week” and 
set aside as a special period during which the 
people of Kansas City are urged to manifest 
their continued concern over the plight of the 
millions of their fellow men who are cur- 
rently denied the blessings of freedom and 
independence, and to rededicate their efforts 
to the preservation in America of the liberty 
for which Americans have shed their blood 
for nearly two centuries. 


PROCLAMATION OF THE CITY OF READING, Pa. 
Whereas, the United States Congress in 
Public Law #86-90, has provided that the 
week of July 18 through July 24, 1971 be 
Captive Nations Week in our land; and 

Whereas, this week gives Americans an op- 
portunity to show their support for the dis- 
enfranchised people of the world; and 

Whereas, many of the world’s people lack 
our opportunities for critical dissent and the 
other freedoms necessary for the preservation 
of human dignity and democratic govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas, Congress has declared that “it is 
vital to the national interest of the United 
States that the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence on the part of the peoples of these 
conquered nations should be steadfastly 
kept alive”; 

Now, therefore, I, Victor R. H. Yarnell, 
Mayor, do hereby proclaim the week of July 
18 through July 24, 1971 to be: Captive Na- 
tions Week in the City of Reading and do 
further urge all citizens to support the free- 
dom of all peoples. 

[From Action, July 20, 1971] 
“West oF THE WALL” 
(By Richard E. Warren) 


Freedom Now! Freedom Now! American- 
ism & Defense Chairman. Have you heard this 
slogan before? Most of us who watch the news 
or read the papers are quite familiar with 
this slogan as we have heard it time and time 
again. No, it is not coming fram behind the 
Iron or Bamboo Curtains. This slogan started 
in the United States on College Campuses, 
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as have so many others in recent years. “All 
power to the people” “Ho Ho Ho Chi-Minh— 
the NFL is going to Win”—“Kill the Pigs”. 

The idea of World Communism seems im- 
possible to us, but to the communist leaders 
of the world, it is a natural evolution. How- 
ever, to be sure, a preconditioning factor is 
added, ie., Propaganda—Discontent—Civil 
Disobedience—Riots—Sabotage — Assassina- 
tions—Revolution—Natural Evolution. This 
formula has been very effective as every 
country in the World has experienced at least 
part of the above formula. 

The outcome of those countries that have 
completed the formula is simple—‘No Free- 
dom”. Because of this President Eisenhower 
in 1959 signed into Public Law—Bill 86-90, 
which proclaimed the week of July 18-24 as 
“Captive Nations Week”. 

As in previous years, this 13th Observance 
will be held across the country and inter- 
nationally. In the U.S., Congress authorized 
the President to issue a proclamation each 
year until such time as freedom and inde- 
pendence shall have been achieved for all the 
captive nations of the world. Internationally, 
the observance has taken root in the Repub- 
lic of China, South Korea, and the Philip- 
pines. In fact, the most outstanding single 
observance occurs year after year in Free 
China, where the entire Week is filled with a 
variety of activities dedicated to the freedom 
of all the captive nations. 

The week has become an object of constant 
Red attack. It is not just a matter of their 
not liking it; they deeply fear it because of 
its enormous possibilities for psycho-politi- 
cal implementation. While many of our own 
people still have not grasped the meaning 
and significance of the Week, Communist 
leaders have, and by every available means 
they have sought its liquidation. Well aware 
of the strength of symbols and words, they 
see in the Week a mora] symbol which works 
against both their tactics and strategy. 

Presently, one third of humanity are still 
in the bondage of totalitarian Red Tyranny. 


Because of this, during Captive Nations 
Week, the National Captive Nations Com- 
mittee led by Dr. Lev. E. Dobriansky, will 
emphasize (1) the largest captive nation of 
700 million Chinese and the U.N. ineligibility 
of the unrepresentative Peking regime, (2) 
the need to expand Radio Free Europe and 


Liberty Moscow's anti-American 
propaganda, (3) the Supplemental Statement 
of the Blue Ribbon Defense Panel on U.S. 
insecurity in the 70's, and (4) the creation of 
a Select House Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions. “Among other ends to symbolize our 
conscience toward the plight of one billion 
souls”. 

(Nore: The following letter, highlight- 
ing 1971 Captive Nations Week, appeared 
in the Letters To The Editor column in the 
following Greater Boston newspapers on 
July 22, 1971: The Back Bay Ledger-Beacon 
Hill Times, the Brookline Chronicle, the 
Brighton-Aliston Citizen-Item. 

Orest Szczudluk, the author of the letter, 
is director of public relations of the Boston 
Chapter of the Ukrainian Congress Commit- 
tee of America, Inc.) 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK MARKED 


To the EDITOR: 

The week of July 18-24 is observed as 
Captive Nations Week, according to Public 
Law 86-90 of 1959 and special proclamations 
issued by President Nixon and Governor 
Sargent. Its purpose is to publicize in every 
feasible way the fact Moscow is holding in 
captivity many once independent countries, 
such as: Ukraine (47.7 mil.), Armenia (2.306 
mil.), Latvia (2,300 mil.), Lithuania (3,064 
mil.); Estonia (1,304 mil.), Byelorussia 
(8,820 mil.), Georgia (4,659 mil.) and others. 
In fact, over 50 per cent of the population of 
the U.S.S.R. consists of non-Russian captive 
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peoples. Moscow also controls several “satel- 
lite” countries, such as: Hungary, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia. 

News from the captive countries indicate 
that these nations are the thorn in the Rus- 
sian Communist empire. In Ukraine alone, 
thousands of Ukrainian writers, students, re- 
ligious men, workers and peasants are tried 
in Communist “kangaroo” courts and sent to 
concentration camps for voicing protest 
against Moscow’s planned destruction of 
Ukrainian culture and national heritage. The 
cases of Valentyn Moroz, Svyatoslav Kara- 
vansky, Ivan Dziuba, Vyacheslav Chronovil 
have received a world-wide attention. Simi- 
lar acts of defiance against Moscow's oppres- 
sion are taking place in Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Armenia and other captive coun- 
tries. Moscow's persecution of Jews has also 
received a world-wide protest. 

The Captive Nations Week provides im- 
mense opportunity to us for advancing the 
cause of freedom to all captive peoples, The 
U.N. Human Rights Committee must investi- 
gate Moscow's atrocities against captive peo- 
ples in the Soviet Union and elsewhere and 
implement the U.N. Universal Declaration on 
Human Rights. Concerned citizens are urged 
to write letters to the U.N. Human Rights 
Committee, requesting action on captive 
peoples. 

O. SzczupLuK, Boston. 


Save FREEDOM—ACT Now! 
(By Hwang Shao-tsu) 

Two important anti-Communist activities 
are taking place this July, the week-long Cap- 
tive Nations Week beginning on July 7, and 
the 5th WACL and 17th APACL Conferences 
opening in the Philippines on July 21 and 
concluding on July 25. 

This year’s Captive Nations Week begins 
with the call to “Protect Mankind's Freedom 
and Oppose Chinese Communist Entry into 
the United Nations”, The theme of the WACL 
Conference is “Save Freedom—Act Now!”, 
while that of APACL is “Free Asians Unite!” 
These themes are aimed at opposing the pres- 
ent counter-current of appeasement and at 
uplifting our anti-Communist fighting cour- 
age. 

The present situation facing us is one in 
which the Communists are scheming to bury 
the free and democratic system and to enslave 
and oppress mankind. They have not altered 
in their wild ambitions, but rather have be- 
come even more violent in their actions. 
Meanwhile, the efforts of the free world in 
uniting its fighting spirit to counter the evil 
forces of Communism have failed to increase, 
and instead are on the decline, The Com- 
munists make use of negotiations for their 
own ends, More than once in history have men 
lowered their heads to tyranny, made conces- 
sions to despotism, sold out their allies, and 
made conciliations toward the enemy. The 
malicious influence of appeasement is spread- 
ing throughout certain areas of the free 
world, whetting the appetities of the Com- 
munists and tarnishing the luster of right- 
eousness. Some persons lacking in sensitivity 
toward the people even prefer to disregard 
the basic spirit of the UN Chapter and the 
Declaration of Human Rights. The resolution 
branding the Peiping regime as an aggressor 
during the Korean War in 1951 is still in 
effect today. Nevertheless, some people ad- 
vocate seating that regime in the U.N. and 
thus legalizing its tyrannical control over 700 
million Chinese people. And now the Maoist 
regime, which has never made any secret of 
its insane plans to conquer the entire world, 
now boldly appears to have hopes of worming 
its way into the United Nations. 

However, we must realize the fact that 
never before in history has appeasement been 
able to buy peace. This is especially true with 
the Communist aggressors, who utilize weak- 
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nesses in human nature and rely upon tyr- 
anny and struggle to fulfill their aims. Free 
mankind must clearly distinguish between 
right and wrong, maintain truth, stand firm, 
and unflinchingly unite in a common strug- 
gle to use the forces of righteousness in ward- 
ing off aggression and the brillance of liberty 
to pierce through the Iron Curtain. All free 
men must be given the oportunity to protect 
their inherent right to freedom. Furthermore, 
those who have lost their freedom and are 
enslaved by Communism must be given the 
aid to break the shackles that bind them 
and restore the basic rights that are befitting 
modern man. 

The flood of appeasement, of course, has 
its historic and contemporary origins, Never- 
theless, all advocacies of appeasement can- 
not stand up to the test of history. Although 
some people believe that, as half the popula- 
tion of the entire world is under Communist 
control, those extensive and populous Com- 
munist regimes cannot be ignored, yet the 
multitudes of people locked behind the Iron 
Curtain and under heavy oppression are still 
proving their yearning for freedom through 
their actions. This gives evidence to the fact 
that their hopes rest with, and will always 
rest with, the anti-Communist ranks of 
democracy. The appeasers have made concil- 
iations and have tried to improve relations 
with the Communists, but the results have 
been the exact opposite of what they hoped 
for, Although some people contend that 
world peace and the well-being of mankind 
depends upon peaceful co-existence between 
two different social systems, yet the Com- 
munists continue to prove by both their 
statements and their actions tht they will 
never abandon their insane hopes of world 
revolution and final destruction of the free 
and democratic system. For this reason, from 
a historical viewpoint all advocacies and ac- 
tions for appeasement are derived from a 
momentary cowardice in human nature and 
are merely a counter-current of chance 
phenomena in the development of history. 

In facing the present situation, the most 
important mission of the Asian Peoples’ 
Anti-Communist League rests upon increas- 
ing anti-Communist solidarity, maintaining 
the principles of truth, and bringing about 
a general awakening of the silent majority 
of the world, while standing firm as a pillar 
of strength to avert a calamity caused by 
the rampaging of appeasement, or at least to 
reduce that calamity to the lowest possible 
level, and thus bring on a brillant new era 
for mankind. 

At the juncture of these two important 
activities held this month, the following 
points are worthy of consideration. 

1. If the Maoist regime is allowed to repre- 
sent seven hundred million mainland Chinese 
people in the United Nations, it would mean 
the destruction of the principles of freedom, 
and the death of truth and righteousness, 
while the United Nations itself, as the main- 
stay of international peace and order, would 
lose the significance and function for which 
it was created and exists. This is not merely 
& conflict of interests between the Republic 
of China and the Maoist regime, but a strug- 
gle of principles between freedom and slav- 
ery, justice and tyranny, and righteousness 
and evil. 

2. Communist aggression have proven more 
deadly than any other enemy of freedom 
throughout history, for though at times it 
can feign a warm and genial smile, it is still 
by its very nature beastial and savage. As is 
well known, the most vicious part of Lenin’s 
tactics was that of strategic retreat. He made 
no secret that retreat was for the purposesof 
gathering strength, creating favorable condi- 
tions, and launching an even more malicious 
attack. All those people who are presently 
being deceived by the Maoist smiling diplo- 
macy should review this dogma of Lenin and 
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the experiences of nations which have estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with the Maoist 
regime during the past two decades. Great 
caution must be applied to avoid falling into 
the crafty trap of the Maoists and becoming 
a criminal in the eyes of history and the free 
world. 

3. In a open letter to the Soviet Central 
Committee during the 1960's the Maoists 
publicly declared that they would not accept 
the three principles of peaceful co-existence, 
peaceful competition, and peaceful evolution, 
The Maoists frankly stated that their reason 
for opposing these three peaceful lines was 
based upon the weakness of the Communist 
system. in being unable to exist along with 
the free and democratic system. They stated: 
Up to the present time, there has not been a 
single free and democratic nation that has 
peacefully evolved into the Communist sys- 
tem, but there have been several Communist 
nations which have freely turned toward cap- 
italism or are in the midst of turning. This 
statement in the war of theory of Maoist 
theoreticians against their Soviet counter- 
parts serves as an extremely useful lesson 
for the rest of mankind. It reminds us that 
in all anti-Communist activities the most 
important mission is to uphold the outstand- 
ing points of the free and democratic system, 
and to build a free, peaceful, and prosperous 
society devoid of fear and want. This requires 
international economic and cultural cooper- 
ation, especially through aid and coopera- 
tion between advanced nations and develop- 
ing nations. This type of international co- 
operation carries great significance in coun- 
tering the Maoist plot of encirclement and 
destruction of the citles of the world by the 
rural areas. 

4. Academic freedom and freedom of speech 
and the press are an indispensable part of 
democracy. Nevertheless, adherents of free- 
dom must raise their vigilance to prevent 
planned and organized Communist infiltra- 
tion by all methods into our ideology, intel- 
lectual circles, and public opinion. In this re- 
spect, in dealing with the present situation 
we must develop the latent forces of culture, 
further establish and participate in an anti- 
Communist ideological and academic system, 
and cultivate the abillty of the people to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong, and truth 
and falsity, so as to deal a heavy blow to the 
deceit and trickery of Communist plots. 

The Asian People’s Anti-Communist 
League is an anti-Communist organization 
based upon a responsibility for self-aware- 
ness. During the past four years, it has made 
great contributions to the cause of freedom. 
However, the present era is a time in which 
the future of mankind is wavering between 
brilliance and darkness, and also a time when 
the conscience and intelligence of humanity 
are under heavy attack. We beileve that all 
those who feel a sense of responsibility to- 
ward the history and the future of mankind 
will be moved by the seriousness of the pres- 
ent situation and will act now in the defense 
of freedom. The Support Captive Nations 
Week Movement has now come to a success- 
ful conclusion. We would like to take this 
opportunity to wish success to the WACL/ 
APACL Conferences, so that through our ef- 
forts we may create a new favorable situation 
in the struggle against Communism. 


PRESIDENT CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S MESSAGE TO THE 
Mass RALLY OF THE REPUBLIC oF CHINA 
SUPPORTING CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, SAFE- 
GUARDING THE PREEDOM OF MANKIND AND 
OPPOSING THE ADMISSION OF THE CHINESE 
COMMUNISTS TO THE UNITED NATIONS, 
TAIPEI, REPUBLIC or Cuma, Jutr 9, 1971 
“Safeguarding mankind's freedom and 

resistance to Communist enslavement” is 

the unequivocal banner raised by the move- 
ment to support Captive Nations Week. The 
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fiying of this banner coincides with the tides 
of the present and also points to the correct 
direction for the common struggle of free 
mankind. Once the U.S. Congress had made 
the initial proposal, the Republic of China 
rallied behind it and in 1961 took the lead 
in supporting the movement to help peoples 
of captive nations regain their independence 
and freedom. Enthusiastic support was subse- 
quently forthcoming from all the other mem- 
ber states of the World Anti-Communist 
League. The movement has accelerated the 
pooling of anti-Communist strength wherever 
it is found. It also has reinforced the deter- 
mination and courage of those enslaved by 
the Communists in their struggle for free- 
dom and survival. 

The rampancy of Communist enslavement 
and violence and the spreading countercur- 
rents of international appeasement constitute 
serious threats to the freedom of mankind. 
Nevertheless, we have not the slightest doubt 
that enslavement and violence are like the 
flames of a fire and soon will be extinguished. 
Throughout history, there has not been a 
single tyrannical regime and enslaver of the 
people which was not overthrown by those 
who struggled against slavery. When faced 
with oppression and humiliation, even the 
cowardly advocate of appeasement will awake 
from bewilderment and turn from turbidity 
to lucidity and from flaccid inaction to bold 
action. Recently I told our compatriots that 
the National Revolution of the Republic of 
China is not merely a revolution for the in- 
dependence and freedom of a single nation 
and that the anti-Communist struggle of the 
Chinese race is not merely an anti-Commu- 
nist struggle for the survival and safety of a 
single race. We must strengthen our convic- 
tion of immutable victory over Communism, 
display our persevering spirit and raise up 
our morale in the unceasing effort to preserve 
freedom and justice. Internally, we must 
rally all who love freedom and fustice 
throughout the world to join in our com- 
mon struggle and thus assure history’s most 
brilliant victory in the fight for the freedom 
of humankind. 

The current smiling diplomatic offensive 
of the Maoists seeks to divide and confuse 
the free world, to smuggle the regime into 
the United Nations and to use the interna- 
tional organization as the base for the re- 
gime’s international united front. If this con- 
spiracy should succeed, the United Nations 
Charter would be emptied of worth and the 
noble spirit and great objectives of the United 
Nations would sink into decadence. In the 
end there would be division and the dissolu- 
tion of the United Nations organization. Any 
concessions or appeasement to the Intriguers 
could only encourage enslavement and assist 
aggression. The 700 million people on the 
Chinese mainland would be subjected to even 
more tyrannical persecution. Free countries 
of Asia and the rest of the world would face 
the calamity of increasingly serious infiltra- 
tion and subversion. Endless catastrophe 
would be the lot of mankind. To crush this 
intrigue of the Chinese Communists, we must 
call upon the free peoples of all the world to 
build up their moral courage and rally all the 
forces of justice. We must urge the parlia- 
mentary organs, the governments, the civic 
bodies and the mass communications media 
of all countries to repeat and amplify our 
summons so that a great tide of the times 
will surge forward to oppose the enslavement 
and aggression of the Chinese Communists 
and prevent their admission to the United 
Nations. In so doing, we shall achieve the 
noble objective of safeguarding the United 
Nations and world peace. Humankind will be 
assured of immunity to Communist enslave- 
ment and guaranteed the enjoyment of free- 
dom in perpetuity. 
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ADDRESSES: VICE PRESIDENT C. K. YENn’s MES- 
SAGE TO THE Mass RALLY OF THE REPUBLIC 
or CHINA SUPPORTING CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK, SAFEGUARDING THE FREEDOM OF MAN- 
KIND AND OPPOSING THE ADMISSION OF THE 
CHINESE COMMUNISTS TO THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS, TAIPEI, REPUBLIC OF CHINA, JULY 9, 
1971 


Mr. Chairman, Honorable Guests, Free- 
dom-Seekers, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The people of the Republic of China from 
all walks of life have been gathering once 
every year for a mass rally in support of 
Captive Nations Week. This year’s rally is 
also held to endorse the righeous summons 
for the safeguarding of mankind's freedom 
and to oppose the admission of the Chinese 
Communists to the United Nations. I feel 
greatly honored to be invited to attend this 
rally. 

The Captive Nations Week movement was 
initiated by the Congress of the United 
States 12 years ago and promptly received 
the backing of the free nations. It has be- 
come an international anti-Communist un- 
dertaking of just purpose and noble ideals 
The Republic of China is the nation which 
has suffered the most from Communism and 
was also the first nation to stand up against 
the Communists. However, the Chinese 
mainiand continues to be occupied by the 
totalitarian regime of the tyrannical Chinese 
Communists and our 700 million compatri- 
ots are suffering the misery of enslavement. 
We of the Republic of China have, therefore, 
a profound and poignant recognition of the 
meaning and purpose of Captive Nations 
Week and give our strongest possible sup- 
port. 

The war against Communism will con- 
celvably be a protracted one, filled with 
hardships and difficulties, and will be com- 
plicated by a variety of factors. Unlike pre- 
vious wars, this struggle requires continu- 
ous firmness, unswerving courage in the face 
of adversities and enduring high morale in 
order to defeat the enemy and win through 
to victory. We must also point to the cur- 
rent deplorable situation in which the world 
remains half free and half slave. More than 
a billion people are living under the new 
slave system imposed by Communist totali- 
tarianism. Even in the half of the world 
which is free, there is a tendency for some 
people to lose their faith, abandon their po- 
sition and go astray in their actions. A few 
shortsighted politicians are raising their 
voices in advocating appeasement and com- 
promise. It has become increasingly clear 
that for the sake of short-term benefits, some 
countries would abandon the principles of 
righteousness and justice, and have compro- 
mised their position in order to please the 
aggressors. As President Chiang Kai-shek has 
said, “The rampant tendency toward ap- 
peasement has sparked voracious and spread- 
ing flames of violence, has brought about the 
ebb of moral strength, and has damped and 
dimmed moral faith and legal principles.” 
This deplorable situation saddens friends 
and gladdens foes, and grievously threatens 
the security of the free world. 

We are especially regretful that some of 
the free nations should have forgotten the 
history of the illegal occupation of the Chi- 
nese mainland by the Maoist rebels. These 
nations are either too ignorant to pay any 
attention to the facts or so deceived by their 
own illusions that they resort to subjective 
and wishful thinking and formulate new for- 
eign and trade policies for dealing with the 
Chinese Communists. This trend is extremely 
dangerous, because it may not only give aid 
to tyrants but also invites the destruction of 
themselves. All the nations which hope to 
“build bridges” to or have trade with the 
Maoists apparently have forgotten that up to 
now the Maoist regime is still an aggressor 
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condemned by the United Nations and that it 

continues to be the principal instigator of 

the war in Indochina, 

Because of its inherent nature, the Maoist 
regime has tried from its very beginning to 
enslave the Chinese people, to invade neigh- 
boring Asian countries and to subvert other 
free nations. These have been the Maoists’ 
major tasks with their final goal to conquer 
the whole world. Their conspiracy has never 
changed. Recently they have become so arro- 
gant as to urge “rebellion against whole 
mankind and revolutionizing of all the 
world.” If such an evil and violent regime 
were to be admitted to the United Nations at 
the insistence of some misguided countries, 
what would become of the spirit of the United 
Nations and what would be the future of this 
world organization? 

President Chiang has repeatedly told the 
people of the world that Communism is the 
source of all wars of aggression and that the 
Maoists are the chief perpetrators. He has 
also said that as long as the Chinese main- 
land continues to be occupied by the Maoists, 
there will be no peace in the world. This 
succinct but emphatic warning is born of 
bitter experience in our struggle against the 
Communists during the last several decades. 
If the free world should close its ears to this 
admonition, the Maoists would be further en- 
couraged to carry out their plans for expan- 
sionism and would pose more and increas- 
ingly serious danger for mankind. 

The government of the Republic of China 
has been elected through legal processes un- 
der a Constitution which was formulated by 
the will of all the Chinese people. This coun- 
try is a founding member of the United Na- 
tions and its membership is specified in the 
Charter. Thus only the Government of the 
Republic of China can represent the Chinese 
people in the United Nations, 

I want to explain once more to all the peo- 
ple of the world that the struggle of the Re- 
public of China against Communism and 
for the recovery of the Chinese main- 
land is based on the will and has the trust 
of all the Chinese people. Our objective is not 
merely to win the freedom of a single na- 
tion, which is China, but also to eliminate 
the root of all evils and prevent further world 
holocausts. We are all familiar with the past 
tyrannical regimes in the history of China 
and other nations, and we all know that none 
of these ever escaped its destiny of destruc- 
tion. The disregard of human nature and the 
oppression of the people by the Maoists have 
gone far beyond the worst records of their 
predecessors. So we can be certain that the 
Maoists will not escape the judgement of his- 
tory; they will eventually collapse and be 
exterminated at the world tribunal of right- 
eousness and justice. 

In his message to the Captive Nations 
Week mass rally last year, President Chiang 
made points which can, in my opinion, serve 
as a permanent endorsement of the move- 
ment, I should like to quote him today. 
President Chiang said: “Peace cannot be had 
without toil and freedom must be gained 
with moral courage ...A bright world of real 
peace can emerge only when the earth no 
longer has an iron curtain, and an interna- 
tional society of lasting security can emerge 
only when mankind is completely free from 
slavery.” 

ADDRESS BY Dr. Ku CHENG-KANG, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE "CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK” RALLY, 
TAIPEI, REPUBLIC OF CHINA, JULY 9, 1971 
Vice President Yen, Distinguished Guests, 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The “Captive Nations Week” was started in 
1959, as proposed by the House and Senate of 
the U.S. Congress and proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower. The objective was to help 
captive nations and their peoples gain free- 
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dom and attain a true status of liberation. 
The support that the Congress and Govern- 
ment of the United States gave to this anti- 
Communist movement of the people reflected 
the spirit of Eisenhower Administration’s lib- 
eration policy and the profound understand- 
ing as well as the solemn sense of responsi- 
bility possessed by all the Americans with 
regard to their historic mission. For this 
reason, the movement has been enthusi- 
astically responded to by the various circles 
of the Republic of China with “Captive Na- 
tions Week” activities each July. This and 
the Freedom Day Movement, that was first 
observed on January 23 of 1954, are now two 
bright banners leading the global fight to 
tear down the Iron Curtain and win victory 
for man’s freedom. 

Today, 12 years since the start of the “Cap- 
tive Nations Week” movement, the evil Com- 
munist forces of enslavement obviously are 
still strong and the captive nations and peo- 
ples under the Communists still continue to 
suffer and face even more cruel oppression 
and rule of slavery. Because of Communist 
aggression and attempts at subversion, some 
free nations today are just a few steps to 
butchery and enslavement. This is a truly 
serious situation. Even so, a number of na- 
tions are now stepping back from the battle- 
front of fight to protect freedom and even 
showing signs to appease and make com- 
promise with the international Communists. 
This is why the free world is at such an ebb 
tide today. 

Compared with the Communist bloc, the 
freedom camp has truly righteous goals, lofty 
ideals and mighty power. But why is it that 
no swift victory has been possible in the 
fight against Communists in the last 20 
years? My opinion is that we have been 
marching in a correct direction but not nec- 
essarily with right methods. 

Firstly, the freedom camp has never made 
up its mind resolutely to destroy the Com- 
munist rule of slavery. This indecisiveness 
has been reflected in prolonged fighting with- 
out intention to win. Free world policies have 
been shaky, shifty and retreative; thereby 
permitting the Communists to grow bolder 
and increasingly fanatic. 

Secondly, the freedom camp posture has 
been passive and defensive, very rarely offen- 
sive. There has never been really determined 
efforts toward a joint anti-Communist front. 
As a result,the freedom camp has often been 
in the predicament of only receiving blows. 

Thirdly, there has been no anti-Commu- 
nist fighting on any front except on military 
battlegrounds, and the freedom camp has 
never had any determination or action to 
take the struggle right into the enemy camp. 
No internal confusion of Communist rule 
has been utilized to the free world advantage. 
By underestimating the captive people's hid- 
den strength against tyranny, the free world 
has missed many an opportunity to conquer 
the enemy. 

Even in the face of the present difficult 
situation that has resulted from mistakes 
of the past, some free nations unfortunately 
are trying to run away by coupling retreat 
with compromises, when they actually should 
be endeavoring to overcome the difficulty 
with progressive spirit and correct ap- 
proaches. As a result, the line between us and 
our enemy is now vague and confused and 
the anti-Communist fighting spirit of the 
free world as a whole is now even lower, al- 
lowing the reverse current of appeasement 
to rage everywhere. 

But we finally believe that free man will 
never accept the fate of defeat and enslave- 
ment and will wake up in time from his mis- 
taken dream of appeasement. We are par- 
ticularly confident that the United States, 
with its outstanding long record of fight for 
freedom, will once again fully shoulder the 
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responsibility to safeguard human freedom 
and protect international justice. The free 
world has hit a low mark but this is only for 
the time being. If only free people everywhere 
rise in time and unite for joint endeavors, 
the ebb tide of freedom will immediately 
turn into a high tide. We all are subjected to 
the test of times. We must stand through the 
test and endeavor continuously toward an era 
of victory for freedom. 

The most serious realistic problem that 
now confronts us relentlessly is that of at- 
tempts to let the Peiping regime into the 
United Nations. That regime has brought 
scourges to the whole of China and destruc- 
tion to all of Asia and is preparing to bring 
further threats and damage to the entire 
world. That regime is the mastermind of 
crimes and has been accused by the United 
Nations as an aggressor. Admission of that 
regime into the U.N., should that be unfor- 
tunately allowed to happen, would not only 
lead to the collapse and disintegration of the 
world body but also bring total confusion and 
disruption to the entire freedom camp. At 
this important juncture of history, we sin- 
cerely hope that all the free nations will bring 
forth their conscience and reasoning power, 
give full play to their courage and strength, 
and join hands to smash all attempts to in- 
troduce the Chinese Communists into the 
United Nations. 

Recently we have been witnessing a rising 
tide of mass exodus from the Chinese main- 
land in addition to the continuous fighting 
of the mainland people against Communism 
and tyranny. More and more people are risk- 
ing their lives and breaking out of the Iron 
Curtain. This shows all the more clearly that 
Peiping’s rule is far from being stable and 
absolutely cannot represent the Chinese peo- 
ple’s interests and viewpoints. This is one 
major reason why we are strongly opposed to 
that regime's entry into the U.N. Struggles 
against slavery and for freedom are indeed 
spreading everywhere behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. This being the case, I must say that 
another important guideline for free world 
endeavor is to give all the necessary spiritual 
encouragement and effective actual support 
to the Iron Curtain people's struggle for free- 
dom. 

The anti-Mao and anti-Communist revo- 
lution of the Chinese mainland people today, 
the current freedom and independence move- 
ments of East European peoples and the 
struggle against autocracy and tyranny now 
going on in Soviet Russia are all eloquent 
expressions of a surging revolutionary tide. 
With political and economic support from the 
free world, the Iron Curtain people will surely 
bring their anti-slavery struggle for free- 
dom to a new climax. This not only will check 
and diminish the Communists’ forces of ex- 
ternal expansion but at the same time will 
permit freedom-fighters to hit the enemy 
from within the enemy camp. The Com- 
munist rule of slavery will be uprooted and 
destroyed in this way. The captive nations 
will regain their independence and the cap- 
tive peoples will return to full freedom. 

We feel very much honored to have with 
us today the Honorable Samuel 8. Strat- 
ton of the U.S. House of Representatives. We 
heartily thank him and welcome him. As 
we all can see, even though the appeasers are 
rampant today, the righteous forces of the 
world also are rising in unity. In the United 
States, for example, the tide against ap- 
peasement has been rising recently in the 
Congress and in many sectors of society. We 
are sure that Mr. Stratton will bring back to 
his fellow Americans the Chinese people's 
voice of righteousness, firm stand and correct 
endeavors with regard to the present world 
situation. By doing so, Mr. Stratton will help 
bring about closer cooperation between the 
two great nations—the United States of 
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America and the Republic of China—for fur- 
ther unity of all the freedom-loving people 
of the world and for continuous common en- 
deavors toward the final goal of victory for 
freedom. This way, we believe, the “Captive 
Nations Week” movement that was started by 
the U.S. Congress will write down a bril- 
liant page in the history of man’s struggle for 
freedom. 


ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN SAMUEL S, STRATTON 
(D-N.Y.) BEFORE THE CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK OBSERVANCE OF THE REPUBLIC OF 
CHINA, TAIPEI, JULY 9, 1971 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 

conference: 

It is a special pleasure to be able to return 
to the Republic of China today for my second 
visit here in little more than a year. I visited 
here a year ago in May as the acting chair- 
man of a subcommittee of the House Armed 
Services Committee; and I am delighted to be 
back once again. 

As one who served in the Pacific theater 
of war under General MacArthur during 
World War II, and was recalled for service 
during the Korean war, I have long had a 
deep and abiding interest in Asia. And I have 
been greatly impressed with the courage and 
determination of the people of the Republic 
o2 China, whu, in spite of all the obstacles, 
have achieved such miracles of economic ex- 
pansior and defense strength here on the 
island of Taiwan. We salute this great free 
Republic of China for what you have accom- 
plished and for what we are confident you 
will continue to accomplish in the future. 

I am a`zo happy of course to have this un- 
usual opportunity to join with the Captive 
Nations Committee of the Republic of China, 
and with your many friends and guests, to 
commemorate once again here in Asia our 
annual Captive Nations Week. In joining in 
these worldwide ceremonies we remind our- 
selves and the rest of the Asian world of our 
determination to continue the long and de- 
manding struggle against the predatory and 
aggressive policies of the communist world. 
But more than that, on this occasion, as free 
men and women, we renew our solemn pledge 
to work together to speed the day when the 
blessings and privileges of freedom will once 
again be enjoyed by all those unhappy peo- 
ples, around the world, who love freedom, 
end who treasure a heritage of freedom, but 
who today, having been captured by the com- 
munist movement, are forced to live in bond- 
age under the communist yoke. 

I refer especially to those captive peoples 
here in Asia, the people of North Korea, the 
people of North Viet Nam, yes, and above all 
the people still existing under communist 
tyranny on the mainland of China. God 
speed the day when all these captive peoples 
shall once again walk in freedom and in 
hope. 

My own interest in these annual Captive 
Nations observances is a very personal one, 
since, as a very new member of the United 
States Congress I was one of the original co- 
authors of the legislation which first estab- 
lished our official observance of Captive 
Nations Week in the United States back in 
1960. And I will also tell you that I am one 
of those who is still pushing hard for the 
creation within the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives of a special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee so that as a Congress we can focus our 
special attention on the urgency of con- 
tinuing to work for the ultimate freedom of 
all captive peoples around the world. 

I know the delegates to this great gather- 
ing will find encouragement and hope in the 
knowledge that in another week the people 
of the United States Congress, pursuant to 
official Presidential proclamation, will join 
in appropirate ceremonies to dramatize our 
own support for these goals of freedom and 
self-determination for all the peoples of the 
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world, and our continued determination to 
work to hasten the day when all those peo- 
ples, whether behind the Iron Curtain in 
Europe or behind the various bamboo cur- 
tains here in Asia, who are still condemned 
to live under communism will again be free. 

But ladies and gentlemen, I would be less 
than frank with you if I did not candidly 
acknowledge to the delegates of this great 
conference that as we meet here today the 
climate of broad public support within the 
United States for the basic philosophy and 
the basic goals and objectives of this an- 
nual observance of ours is more shaky and 
unpredictable than it has been at any time 
since these observances were first instituted 
some 11 years ago. 

As I see it—and I think that the members 
of this conference should be perfectly clear 
about these facts—America stands today at 
the brink of a very significant watershed in 
our post-World War II policies towards the 
rest of the world. And—make no mistake 
about this either—nobody can tell you with 
assurance at this point just which way the 
United States of America is going to move. 
It may seem strange to you; but the fact is 
that suddenly the assumptions and the con- 
victions that have guided our world leader- 
ship role, and especially our leadership in 
the fight against communist aggression and 
encroachment, since the end of World War 
II are no longer accepted by our people with- 
out challenge. For the first time in a genera- 
tion we find ourselves perplexed, confused, 
and bitterly divided, as I am sure you realize 
over what it is we really want as a nation 
and where it is we really are headed, or ought 
to be headed. 

Distinguished voices in the Congress— 
mostly in the United States Senate, to be 
sure, but increasingly also in the House of 
Representatives, I regret to say—are critical 
of the leadership role which America has 
exercised in the free world under the last 
six presidents of the United States and the 
various elected Congresses associated with 
them. Suddenly today we are being told that 
communism is no longer a threat to the peace 
and stability of the world; that the Cold War 
and its tensions have long since disappeared; 
that the Soviets and the Communist Chinese 
are at heart nice, quiet, peaceful nations, 
with not the slightest interest, really, in in- 
truding on the territory or the affairs of their 
neighbors, except, of course, so we are being 
told, as a purely defensive reaction to the 
allegedly aggressive international policies and 
actions of the United States, now, incidental- 
ly, being run so we are also told, entirely by 
a sinister entity called “the industrial-mili- 
tary complex.” 

We hear it proclaimed that America must 
not continue any longer to serve as “the 
world’s policeman.” We must abandon our 
long-standing commitments around the 
world to freedom and to free nations, we 
are told, and return to the self-indulgent 
isolationism of the 1920'’s—cultivating our 
own particular gardens, and devoting our 
time, attention, and our dollars exclusively 
to such domestic problems as racial unrest, 
pollution, and the like. 

I am not suggesting of course that this 
rather curious view of the contemporary 
world has become, at least not yet, the con- 
trolling point of view of the people of the 
United States or their elected government. 
It certainly hasn't. But the chilling fact is— 
and it is high time our friends and allies 
around the world were clearly aware of just 
what is happening—that these sentiments 
do reflect the views of an increasingly larger 
segment of the American people, particular- 
ly the more vocal leaders of its intellectual 
and academic communities, of an increasing- 
ly larger portion of the members of the Unit- 
ed States Congress, including a number of 
leading candidates for the presidency in 
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1972, and finally and most disturbingly, of 
a clear-cut majority of the printed and elec- 
tronic news media, whose leaders, as you 
know, control tremendous power to mould 
public opinion, and who—as we have just 
seen—are immune from any prior restraints 
in publishing the clear and exact verbatim 
texts of any of the nation’s most sensitive 
and most highly classified secrets which they 
can somehow get their hands on or which 
someone else can steal for them. 

I hardly need to underline for you the 
profound significance of this shift in senti- 
ment in our country, and the tremendous 
impact that it is likely to have, not mere- 
ly on the cause of the Captive Nations, but 
on our whole future role in leading the fight 
against still further communist aggression 
and still further efforts at enslavement in 
many other crucial areas of Europe and 
Asia. 

The reasons for this very dramatic shift 
in American sentiment lie of course in the 
frustrations of our long, costly, and still 
somewhat indeterminate commitment against 
communist aggression in Southeast Asia. 
Without going into detail over the complex 
issues involved in the Viet Nam war, and the 
wisdom or lack of it in the ways in which we 
sought to discharge our obligations there, 
one thing is perfectly clear. We went into 
Viet Nam just as we went into Korea, simply 
to prevent armed communist aggression from 
succeeding in Asia, Although the invasion of 
South Viet Nam by North Viet Nam was 
cleverly masked as a domestic insurrection, 
as compared with the more conventional mil- 
itary invasion of South Korea, the basic ele- 
ments of both situations were identical. And 
in both cases, incidentally, this aggression 
by a small communist country on its non- 
communist neighbor was aided, abetted, and 
financed both by the Soviet Union and the 
Communist Chinese, and couldn't have lasted 
for a week without their help. 

To be sure, the relative ratios of support 
between these two communist powers varied 
from time to time during both conflicts. And 
whatever may be the ideological or practical 
differences between the Russians and Com- 
munist China, and however much these dif- 
ferences may support the conclusion now 
being expounded by so many unthinking 
commentators that communism is no longer 
a threat because it is no longer monolithic, 
the obvious fact is that in both conflicts both 
communist powers worked together, some- 
times even in competition, against the in- 
terests of freedom and against the efforts of 
the United States. So whether communism is 
or isn’t a monolith today, either way there 
is scant ground for any hope or encourage- 
ment as far as the free peoples of the world 
are concerned. 

Helping other free nations to resist aggres- 
sions of just this kind has been a cardinal 
principle of American foreign policy ever 
since 1947 and the Truman Doctrine. This 
was our commitment to the containment of 
communism, in Asia no less than in Europe. 
This was the same policy which was so elo- 
quently restated by President Kennedy in 
his brilliant Inaugural address, as recently as 
1961, which solemnly pledged that America 
would “pay any price, bear any burden, meet 
any hardship, support any friend, oppose any 
foe, to insure the success and survival of 
liberty.” 

So our decision in coming to the aid of 
the South Vietnamese was neither new nor 
surprising, even though South Viet Nam 
was admittedly a small country, was located 
a half a world away from the United States, 
and was situated in Asia instead of in Eu- 
rope. But we had learned a long time ago— 
or some of us thought we had at least, after 
what happened to Czechoslovakia follow- 
ing Munich—that peace was indivisible, and 
that if military aggression can successfully 
make a captive of even a small and far 
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away nation, to that extent the security 
and the peace of all the rest of the world— 
including ourselves—is weakened and di- 
minished. 

But whatever the rationale for our assist- 
ance to Viet Nam, the truth is that the 
long, slow progress there, and especially the 
indecisiveness of our military operations, 
gradually took a heavy toll in public un- 
derstanding and support, not only for Viet 
Nam, but also for our traditional worldwide 
posture against communist aggression. 

So, where do we stand today on this criti- 
cal issue in the United States of America? 
Well, first of all, let me say that there is 
no great difference of opinion over the de- 
sirability of ending our involvement in In- 
do-China as rapidly as we can practically 
do so, and turning over to the people of 
South Viet Nam and the other states of 
Indo-China the full burden of their own 
defense. Rather the crucial conflict today, 
and it is a remarkably bitter one, is whether 
we are going to be allowed to carry out 
that withdrawal under conditions that will 
give the South Vietnamese, once we leave, 
at least a reasonable chance to defend their 
own independence. If we can do that, then 
obviously, the basic objective of our long 
and costly commitment in South Viet Nam 
will have been largely achieved. 

This, naturally, is the course which Presi- 
dent Nixon is seeking to follow. The alterna- 
tive, which the President's critics in the 
press and in Congress have been working 
hard to force upon him, would be to carry 
out that withdrawal from Viet Nam in a 
way that guarantees instead, once we have 
left, that the North Vietnamese commu- 
nists will automatically take over control 
of South Viet Nam, something they of course 
have been fighting since 1956 to achieve. If 
we follow this alternative course we will, 
obviously, be insuring that everything for 
which our country has spent so much time 
and treasure, and for which more than 45,- 
000 Americans have now given their lives 
to help secure, will have gone down the 
drain forever. 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is the central 
issue we face today in the United States in 
our Asian policy. This is what all the shout- 
ing is about. This end result, this tragic sur- 
render and repudiation of all we have worked 
so hard and so long to achieve, is what Presi- 
dent Nixon has so far stubbornly and, I be- 
lieve, courageously, striven to prevent. And 
I for one hope the President will have enough 
public support in America to continue to do 
just that. 

I say this in spite of the fact that the Pres- 
ident is a Republican and I am a Democrat. 
But I deeply believe that when it comes to 
foreign policy, to the fate of our nation 
beyond its own shores, we must be Americans 
first and foremost and Democrats and Re- 
publicans second. All the great achievements 
in our world leadership role these past 30 
years haye been carried out with bi- 
support. That is the way I believe it should 
be. And that is the way which I for one, if 
I have anything to say about it, am going to 
continue to work to see that it remains. 

But to be perfectly candid, and perfectly 
realistic, it must be acknowledged that at 
this particular point no one can predict the 
outcome with assurance. A very large body of 
public opinion as of now, I am convinced, 
would support our withdrawal from Viet Nam 
regardless of what might happen to the peo- 
ple of South Viet Nam once we leave. Per- 
haps a majority of the Senate would favor 
this position too, provided only that we first 
got our own prisoners of war back home safe- 
ly. At this stage I believe a majority of the 
House of Representatives is still firmly be- 
hind the President, but in all candor I must 
admit the margin is shrinking, and time is 
fast running out. And there is no question 
but that the latest Viet Cong peace offer 
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from Paris has played into the hands of those 
working against the President. 

I hardly need to point out to this assem- 
bly that if the President's critics do prevail, 
then a very heavy blow will have been struck 
to the cause we have all joined here today 
to honor, 

Nevertheless, I do believe that this Great 
Debate now under way in the United States 
over the specifics of our withdrawal from 
Viet Nam has served to pinpoint one major 
truth, and that is that in a very real sense 
the future of what we like to regard as the 
free world hinges today more on the decisions 
we are taking and will be taking here in Asia 
than on those we take with regard to Europe. 
Here in this part of the world and in the 
countries which today comprise what might 
properly be called the Pacific Community is 
where the shape of the future of our whole 
world is almost certain to be determined. 

To that extent it is especially unfortunate, 
I believe, that so much of our time and ener- 
gies in the United States should be concen- 
trated today only on the question of how and 
when we are going to withdraw from Viet 
Nam, because in our preoccupation we have 
been largely neglecting the far more impor- 
tant question of the future of Asia and the 
size and the shape of America’s own role 
in that post-Viet Nam Asia. Do we now de- 
cide, for example, to opt entirely out of Asia 
now, once we leave Viet Nam? Do we opt out 
of all positions of leadership and responsibil- 
ity now in the Pacific—despite our heavy 
commitments here in World War II, in the 
Korean war, and in Southeast Asia? Or do we 
instead continue to play some continuing 
role here in the Pacific Community? And if 
so, what should it be? 

Most Americans, I believe, if you were to 
ask them directly, would probably support 
the broad approach to the Pacific Community 
that has come to be Fnown as the Nixon Doc- 
trine, that we should continue to have an 
interest in Asia and should play a major role 
there, but at the same time should limit our 
aid to economic assistance and possibly, upon 
occasion, to naval and air support, but should 
henceforth look to the free nations of Asia 
themselves to undertake a much larger share 
of the burden of their own defense, particu- 
larly in supplying the ground combat troops 
needed for that defense. 

I am well aware that over the past two 
years the enunciation of the Nixon Doctrine 
has caused some apprehension on the part of 
our Asian allies for what it may represent in 
terms of a reduced American commitment in 
the Pacific. But the far more significant fea- 
ture of this new doctrine, and the one that 
is especially relevant to the current debate 
over our withdrawal from Viet Nam, is not 
that it reduces our Pacific commitment be- 
low what it has been in the past, but that 
it represents a determination—in spite of all 
the growing domestic pressures in the United 
States towards isolationism—to continue to 
play a significant and meaningful role in sup- 
port of peace, stability, and economic progress 
in Asia. 

At the very least such a commitment 
would require continued support and assist- 
ance to all of the non-communist countries 
of Asia with whom we are already associated, 
either through specific bi-lateral agreements 
or through the broader provisions of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. Com- 
munism is no less a threat in Asia than in 
Europe; and depending in part on the man- 
ner of our withdrawal from Viet Nam, the 
problem will be to keep it from becoming 
suddenly a far more explosive threat in Asia. 
Thus we can certainly do no less, and prob- 
ably we shall have to do a lot more to build 
as firm a mutual security arrangement in 
the Pacific as now exists in Europe and the 
North Atlantic. In addition we shall also 
have to provide help and encouragement in 
expanding that purely military alliance, as 
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has been done in Europe, into Increasingly 
greater measures of area-wide economic and 
political cooperation. A start has been made 
on this in Asia, but much more remains to 
be done. 

Yet even this limited kind of commitment 
will not come automatically from an Ameri- 
can people wearied and disillusioned over 
earlier efforts to provide similar help in 
Southeast Asia. It is clear that those of us 
who share an interest in Asia and recognize 
the growing world importance of this region 
in terms of economic resources and produc- 
tive manpower, must remain active and 
vigiant if we are to generate the level of pub- 
lic support necessary to underwrite the op- 
erations and funds needed to carry out even 
the reduced commitments of the Nixon Doc- 
trine in Asia. 

After all, consider the relatively narrow 
margin by which the United States Senate 
recently defeated the effort to dismantle our 
NATO alliance, although that alliance has 
been in existence longer than SEATO, and 
its record of success has been far less am- 
biguous. And only by a hair’s breadth last 
year did Congress defeat a legislative rider 
to the defense appropriations bill that would 
have prevented us not merely from sending 
American ground troops into Laos and Cam- 
bodia, as we are already prevented from 
doing anyway, but also from providing weap- 
ons and military equipment on those free 
Asian countries seeking to defend themselves 
against communist invasion. Obviously, if we 
are to be prevented even from sending to 
Asian countries the same kind of military 
assistance we have long been sending to 
Greece, to Turkey, to Latin America, and 
even to Israel, then the Nixon Doctrine is 
dead in Asia even before it can get started. 

The most difficult question of all for the 
American people at the moment concerns 
our relations with Communist China, and 
I should like to conclude with just a few 
thoughts on this most vital topic. Let me 
make it abundantly clear, by the way, that 
on this matter, as on the others I have dis- 
cussed, I speak only for myself, as one mem- 
ber of the United States Congress, and not 
for the Nixon administration. 

Like most Americans I support the effort 
to get better acquainted with the Red Chi- 
nese, an effort, by the way, that originated 
in the Johnson administration, you may re- 
call, with periodic talks in Warsaw, which 
never produced results, however, because of 
the complete intransigence of the Chinese 
Communists. It has always been a wise 
maxim to know your enemy better. We 
have been expanding our contacts with the 
Soviets for many years, for example, in- 
cluding the “hot line” from Washington to 
Moscow, and the result has been that both 
of us know and understand each other a 
little bit better. It has undoubtedly given 
them a clearer idea of the size and power 
of our military deterrent force. But, need- 
less to say, it has not eliminated the sharper 
differences, in policy and ideology, that still 
separate us. 

Something of the same kind might result 
from greater exchanges with the Red Chi- 
nese, and perhaps the results might be even 
more beneficial, since all indications point 
to the fact that as far as the United States 
is concerned the Chinese communists are 
the prisoners of their own ideology. The more 
they actually see of America, and Ameri- 
cans, the less likely are they to make a seri- 
ous miscalculation about our ability to de- 
fend ourselves. 

But having said all that, let me quickly 
add that the moment we go beyond the sim- 
ple, preliminary feelers and exchanges and 
begin to talk about diplomatic recognition 
of Red China and its admission into the 
United Nations, I see some very serious reser- 
vations. 

There is really no reason for us to be mis- 
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led as to just where such actions are likely 
to lead. Only the other day Premier Chou 
En Lai made it perfectly clear in several 
newspaper interviews that in spite of all the 
excitement and hoopla surrounding the new 
ping-pong diplomacy, the Mao government 
has not changed its basic line. Their primary 
objective, he reminded us, is still the take- 
over of Taiwan, just as the primary objective 
of the North Vietnamese government, in spite 
of all the diplomatic accoutrements in Paris, 
is still the take-over of South Viet Nam. And 
in neither case, I might add, is diplomacy 
likely to change the issue in any significant 
degree. 

So, if we want a rapprochement with Mao 
then we must be prepared to repudiate the 
Republic of China—in exactly the same way, 
again, as the desire for a negotiated settle- 
ment with Hanoi means ultimately the re- 
pudiation of the duly elected government of 
South Viet Nam. 

Surely the United States has not yet come 
to the point where we are prepared to sacri- 
fice our non-communist friends and allies in 
exchange for nothing more substantial than 
the appearance of smiles and friendship on 
the part of our communist enemies! 

The lesson it seems to me is clear. So be- 
fore we get ourselves in too deeply in this 
search for friendship and understanding on 
the mainland, let us reaffirm our continued 
policy of support, cooperation, and genuine 
friendship with the peoples and the govern- 
ment of the Republic of China. 

And since these matters affecting our rela- 
tions with the mainland have not yet been 
officially decided, it is all the more essential 
for those of us who believe as I do, both 
within Congress and outside, to speak out 
loud and clear against all these current ef- 
forts being made to persuade the adminis- 
tration this fall to switch our position at the 
United Nations and support the admission of 
Red China into the United Nations. 

I believe that our government must con- 
tinue to oppose the admission of Red China 
to the United Nations, and do so cpenly 
and actively until such time as it renounces 
its aggression against the UN and goes on 
record in support of the peaceful principles 
of the UN Charter. 

Secondly, we must continue our American 
support for the proposition that seating Red 
China is still an “important” question, and 
still requires a two-thirds majority. 

Third we must remind our own people as 
well as the members of the UN that the Re- 
public of China is one of the founders of 
the UN, and one of the five permanent mem- 
bers of its Security Council. As such its ex- 
clusion from the UN, either directly or in- 
directly, is completely out of the question. 
It makes no more sense, in fact, than if one 
were to propose the expulsion of France or 
Great Britain, both likewise founders and 
permanent members of the Security Council, 
simply on the ground that neither country 
exercises today as decisive a role over world 
events as it did in the days preceding World 
War II, when the French Army was com- 
monly regarded as the strongest in all Eu- 
rope, and when the sun never set on the 
British Empire. 

I just do not think that the United States 
can either duck or equivocate on any of 
these important issues. We must, I am con- 
vinced, take our stand firmly and openly, and 
we must seek actively once again this fall, as 
we have done so often in the past, to line 
up UN votes for our position, not just sit 
idly on the sidelines, as so many have lately 
been suggesting that we do, 

Finally, if, in spite of all our efforts a two- 
thirds majority should appear to be shaping 
up in the Assembly for the admission of 
Peking, then I would propose we move im- 
mediately to defer all action on this question 
for a year, to give us time to see where the 
Viet Nam negotiations are headed, and to 
explore in much greater detail the full im- 
plications of the new ping-pong diplomacy— 
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a term, by the way, that has captured the 
attention of the world’s headline writers but 
which still, as the Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia reminded us just the other day in con- 
nection with his own country’s conversations 
with Peking, has so far yielded very, very 
little indeed in diplomatic substance. 

This has been a sober picture which I have 
painted for this assembly, but I have only 
tried to present the facts about our situation 
in America as they really are. I know you 
would want it this way, and also I am myself 
firmly convinced that the more clearly and 
frankly we face up to our problems, the more 
effectively we are likely to be able to deal 
with them. 

As one who has himself watched with con- 
siderable dismay the shifting course of Amer- 
ican public sentiment on these great issues 
of national security these past few years, I 
think I know something of the perplexity 
which all of you must have felt as you have 
been reading the headlines from America. 

The nation that has stood for years in the 
forefront of the struggle for peace, stability, 
and freedom, has now begun to question its 
own purposes and even to doubt its own 
resolve. 

We never sought, of course, to be the 
world’s policeman, and indeed we have never 
filled that role. But we recognized from the 
start that if a fight was to be made against 
the forces of blackmail and aggression—in 
Asia as well as in Europe—in the days follow- 
ing the end of World War II, only the United 
States of America possessed the vision and 
the power to mobilize and lead the forces 
of the free world. We recognized that if we 
didn't provide that leadership, no one else 
could do it. And so, without any hope of 
national gain, but only in the conviction 
that helping a neighbor to preserve his free- 
dom we were in fact defending our own, we 
moved to take up the long and costly burden. 

Yet, disturbing as the recent changes in 
American sentiment may be, I must say I 
still share the optimism and determinaion 
expressed by our President. America still pos- 
sesses the power and resources; all that we 
need is the courage, and the heart, and the 
will. 

And I am convinced we will find that 
courage and that will, because I believe, as I 
know you believe, that it is better to live in 
freedom than in captivity, that communism 
is basically wrong as a political and social 
philosophy, that it carries within itself the 
seeds of its own destruction, and that right 
and truth ultimately will pervail. 

So we do have faith that those Captive 
Nations whose people we honor here this 
week will indeed some day be free again. And 
in working for that freedom we are doing not 
only what is desirable but what is right. And 
no greater assignment could any body of 
men and women have. 

As President Kennedy expressed it in his 
Inaugural Address, “With a good conscience 
our only sure reward, with history the final 
judge of our deeds, let us go forth to lead the 
land we love, asking His blessing and His 
help, but knowing that here on earth God's 
work must truly be our own.” 

And we can also take heart from the same 
stirring words that Winston Churchill used 
to rally the British people in the darkest 
days of World War II: “Lift up your hearts. 
All will come right. Out of the depths of 
sorrow and sacrifice will be born again the 
glory of mankind.” 


REMARKS BY AMBASSADOR MCCONAUGHY AT 
THE CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK RALLY, TAIPEI, 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA, JULY 9, 1971 


Mr. Vice President, Chairman Ku, Com- 


mittee Members, Distinguished Guests, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is a great honor for me again to par- 
ticipate in the annual Taipei observance of 
Captive Nations Week. 

The most unfortunate of peoples are surely 
those who are prevented from enjoying man’s 
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inalienable rights of freedom and liberty. 
But this condition is not only unfortunate, 
it is also unnatural; for the natural, in- 
extinguishable desire of the human spirit 
is for independence and basic human free- 
doms. So, while we sorrow for those who must 
continue to carry the yoke of oppression, we 
nevertheless remain confident that someday 
the human spirit will prevail and that some- 
day each country will be governed by a 
leadership that respects freedom, liberty 
and justice. 

The United States of America’s War of In- 
dependence was fought to lift the yoke of 
oppression. Fortunately for America, we have 
not known the absence of liberty since that 
initial victory in 1783. Partly because our 
nation was born in a fight for freedom, Amer- 
icans retain a special concern for the plight 
of those who are still denied their right to 
liberty, national independence, and justice. 
It was this American concern that resulted 
in the 1959 Joint Resolution of the Con- 
gress of the United States requesting the 
President to proclaim the third week in July 
each year as Captive Nations Week until such 
time as freedom and independence should 
have been achieved for all the captive nations 
of the world. It is appropriate that we re- 
dedicate ourselves here today with our friends 
and allies in the Republic of China who 
share with us these basic goals and ideals. 

I must be candid: the twelve years since 
the Joint Resolution was passed have not 
been years of great progress toward ending 
the cruel injustice of a world partly en- 
slaved. The path of freedom is not an easy 
road to follow. In fact it often seems easier 
to accept oppression than to resist it. In 
the long run, however, the modern oppres- 
sors are doomed to the same fate that has 
befallen all the oppressors that have gone 
before. 

It is our fond hope that the day when we 
will no longer need to observe a Captive Na- 
tions Week is not too far in the future. That 
day will indeed be blessed for mankind every- 
where. Until that day, however, it is proper 
that we pause at least once a year to remem- 
ber those suffering from oppression, and to 
recall that the fate of our brothers is very 
much our own concern. 


DECLARATION OF THE CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
RALLY IN THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA, JULY 9, 
1971 
Sixty years ago, Chinese compatriots and 

patriotic youths attained a great unity, 

domestically and overseas, under the banner 
of national revolution and, by sacrificing 
their blood and lives, finally overthrew the 
tyranny of the Manchu dynasty snd estab- 
lished the first democratic republic in Asia. 

Today, when the Republic of China is sixty 
years old, Chinese compatriots and patriotic 
youths have again attained a great unity, 
domestically and overseas, in the cause of an 
anti-Mao and anti-Communist revolution 
which is directed to overthrow the barbarous 
Maoist regime and its slavery system and 
establish a modern China based on the Three 
People’s Principles. 

For the last twenty years, the Maoist gang 
has, domestically, enslaved the 700 million 
Chinese people on the Chinese mainland by 
terror and violence and, externally, adopted 
@ belligerent and aggressive policy which has 
constituted an evil influence over the world 
and posed a great threat to Asia and the whole 
mankind. But their erroneous policy and ag- 
gressive lines have also aggravated internal 
contradictions and crises. The turbulence 
created by the “Great Cultural Revolution” 
was a reflection of these contradictions and 
crises. From the fact that the whole Chinese 
mainland after the “Great Cultural Revolu- 
tion” still remains in a tumultuous state, we 
can realize that the Maoist regime has by no 
means overcome its difficulties. On the con- 
trary, the situation has been worsening from 
day to day. 
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Present Chinese mainiand situation indi- 
cates that the Maoist regime is far from able 
to stabilize its rule and it can only maintain 
its control over the people by military sup- 
port. This is why, up to present, the regime is 
still unable to convene the “National People’s 
Congress’ and normalize its administrative 
system. The unceasing disturbances, includ- 
ing violent power-seizing struggles, armed 
factional strifes, warlords’ militarism as well 
as people’s revolts and flights are indications 
that more crises and turbulences are de- 
veloping. 

Nevertheless, international appeasers ig- 
nore these facts and say that the Chinese 
Communists have stabilized their rule over 
the Chinese mainland. Furthermore, they 
even try to introduce the iliegal Maoist 
regime into international society. These ab- 
surdities have not only intensified the 
Chinese Communist tyrannous rule over the 
700 million Chinese people, but also en- 
couraged their aggression and subversion in 
Asia and increased their threat to the whole 
world. 

Therefore, we solemnly appeal that, for 
the sake of the future of whole mankind, all 
justice and freedom forces should join to- 
gether in the effort to stop the maneuvers 
of appeasement. The most urgent task in 
present stage is of course to defeat the plot 
of introducing the Chinese Communist re- 
gime into the United Nations. The Chinese 
Communist regime has ever had a growling 
animosity towards the United Nations and 
unalterably taken the enslavement of whole 
mankind as its primary goal. It is self-evi- 
dent that to introduce the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime into the United Nations would 
be of suicidal stupidity on the part of free 
nations. 

We firmly believe that only when all jus- 
tices and freedom forces are closely united, 
we can attain the goal of victory for freedom. 
We are glad to see that the great majority 
of American people have awakened to the 
danger of appeasement, Asian people's anti- 
Communists have grown much stronger than 
ever before, the silent majority of the people 
of free nations have been awakening, and 
the freedom struggle behind the Iron Curtain 
is in active development, All these convinced 
us that the force of freedom is irresistible. 
The Chinese people have been always in the 
utmost front of the struggle for freedom and 
against slavery. We should unflaggingly en- 
deavor to march forward under the guidance 
of President Chiang: “Attain self-support 
with a solemn attitude, don’t be afraid when 
encountering unexpected accidents, make 
sound judgment after careful deliberation, 
and hold fast on the principle of national 
independence.” With these words in mind 
as our guiding principle, we are sure that 
we will overcome all difficulties in the way 
and achieve our final victory for freedom. 


MESSAGE TO THE UNITED NatTIons—TalIPeI, 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA, JULY 9, 1971 

To: The Secretary-Genera] & Member Del- 
egations at the U.N. c/o Embassy of the Re- 
public of China, Washington, D.C. 

The Captive Nations Week observance, 
started in the United States in 1959, has 
received enthusiastic response and support 
from the people of the Republic of China be- 
cause of its complete accord with the U.N. 
stand for human rights and freedom, As we 
representatives from various circles of this 
nation are gathered here in Taipei today for 
another Captive Nations Week rally, we have 
fixed as our immediate goals of anti-slavery 
struggle the protection of man’s freedom and 
strong objection to Chinese Communist entry 
into the United Nations. 

To protect international peace and punish 
the Communists for their belligerent atroci- 
ties, the U.N. in 1951, in the course of the 
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Korean conflict, labelled the Peiping regime 
as an aggressor. In the two decades since 
then, the Chinese Communists have con- 
tinued to work for the “burial” of human 
freedom through their aggressive expan- 
sionist moves. They have supported the Viet- 
namese Communists’ attacks on South Viet- 
nam; kindled war fire in Laos and Khmer 
(Cambodia); instigated the Thai, Malaysian, 
Indian and Burmese Reds to carry out armed 
rebellion and subversion; and trained and 
supported the Red and pro-Red elements in 
Asia, Africa and the Americas for political 
infiltration and armed disturbances, Fur- 
thermore, Peiping has been operating a 
world-wide dope-trafficking network in an 
attempt to poison the bodies and minds of 
soldiers and other young people. On the 
Chinese mainland, the dictatorial and tyran- 
nical regime has imposed on the 700 million 
populace an unprecedented form of slavery 
and oppression, preparing to sacrifice the 
people for the regime's fanatic “world revo- 
lution.” The United Nations indeed should 
take severe punitive actions against these 
madly evil Chinese Communists instead of 
trying to admit them into the world family 
and help them spread their destructive 
flames. 

Unfortunately, a number of U.N. member 
nations have time and again attempted to 
introduce the Peiping regime into the world 
body. Undoubtedly they have been influ- 
enced by Peiping’s united front maneuvers 
and the international appeasers’ fear of 
Communists, Their attempts seriously con- 
tradict the spirit of the U.N. Charter and 
may endanger the valuable existence of the 
U.N. itself. 

Because of their unsurpassed tyrannical 
rule and allout drive toward world conquest, 
the Chinese Communists are now faced with 
strong opposition from the 700 million peo- 
ple at home and heavy pressure from the 
anti-Mao and anti-Communist forces abroad. 
Peiping’s rule has never been stable and the 
regime’s internal crisis is increasing in in- 
tensity. To tide over this turbulence, the 
regime is now resorting to a diplomatic of- 
fensive of smiles, hoping that enough sup- 
port may be gained for its U.N. entry and 
assurance of its continued existence. How- 
ever, membership in the U.N. would give 
Peiping a solid ground for perpetration of 
its scheme to bury the whole United Na- 
tions. All the statesmen of U.N. member 
nations should be fully aware of this Chi- 
nese Communist intention and heighten 
their vigilance accordingly. 

The Republic of China, as a charter mem- 
ber of the U.N. and a permanent member of 
the Security Council, has fully accepted and 
carried out the obligations contained in the 
U.N. Charter, and has contributed impor- 
tantly to the U.N. efforts to enhance world 
peace as well as to man’s fight against the 
Communists’ tyrannical rule of slavery. As 
we free Chinese are gathered today for this 
Captive Nations Week rally, we have unan- 
imously decided to send this message to Your 
Excellency Secretary-General U Thant and 
to all the delegations of U.N. member na- 
tions, reiterating the determination of all 
the people of the Republic of China to safe- 
guard the sacred U.N. Charter and resolutely 
oppose all attempts to introduce the Peiping 
regime to the U.N. We urge the whole 
United Nations to watch out for the Chinese 
Communists’ dark schemes to bury the 
world body and bring scourges to all of man- 
kind. We request the United Nations to up- 
hold its solemn stand for human rights and 
against ion, We ask that the Peiping 
regime be kept out of the United Nations 
forever. Furthermore, we hope that speedy 
and effective steps will be taken against the 
Chinese Communists’ aggression, subversion, 
rule of slavery and narcotics offensive. Only 
in this way can the United Nations fulfill 
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its historic mission to protect world peace 
and promote man's freedom and well-being. 
Mass Rally of the Republic of China’s 
Various Circles Supporting the Captive 
Nations Week Movement, Striving To 
Safeguard the Freedom of Mankind 


and Opposing Peiping’s Entry Into the 
U.N. 


MeEssace TO His EXCELLENCY RICHARD M. 
NIXON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, TAIPEI, REPUBLIC OF CHINA, JULY 
9, 1971 

H. E. Ricuarp M. NIXON, 

President of the United States of America, 

Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Your EXCELLENCY: To observe the Captive 
Nations Week sponsored by the United 
States, a mass rally participated in by more 
than 2,000 representatives of civic organiza- 
tions in the Republic of China is being held 
today at the City Auditorium of Taipei and 
a week-long observance program is also being 
carried out throughout this country. The 
Captive Nations Week, as proclaimed by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower in 1958 when Your Ex- 
cellency was Vice President, is a movement 
of epochal significance and would bear very 
important effects on the whole world. It is an 
endeavor which maneuvers for the support 
of the freedom struggle behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and has added luster to the American 
people’s great heritage of righteousness. We 
consider that, under current world situation, 
it is imperative for all free people to uphold 
this movement with positive action. For this 
purpose, we are sending this message to ex- 
press our respects for Your Excellency’s lead- 
ership and request Your Excellency’s contin- 
uous support of the Captive Nations Week 
movement in order that it can accomplish 
its great objectives to liberate the enslaved 
people behind the Iron Curtain and safe- 
guard freedom for all mankind. We want to 
point out that any appeasement to interna- 
tional Communists would mean surrender to 
the Communist slavery system and that the 
people of the Republic of China are firmly 
opposed to any attempt to introduce the Chi- 
nese Communist regime into the United Na- 
tions and are also opposed to any so-called 
“two Chinas” arrangement. Thus, we ear- 
nestly call upon Your Excellency to maintain 
the just spirit of the United Nations Charter, 
and save the United Nations organization 
from being frustrated by a Communist plot. 
We appreciate the traditional friendship be- 
tween the United States and the Republic of 
China as well as the common interests of 
the freedom camp. We also earnestly request 
that the United States as a leading nation of 
the free world continues to prevent the Chi- 
nese Communist regime from entering the 
United Nations, in order to eliminate the 
Communist slavery system, and carry out the 
positive aspect of the Nixon Doctrine to 
achieve the victory of human freedom in the 
1970s. 

Very truly yours, 

Mass Rally of the Republic of China's Vari- 
ous Circles Supporting the Captive Nations 
Week Movement, Striving to Safeguard the 
Preedom of Mankind and Opposing Peiping’s 
Entry Into the U.N. 


MESSAGE TO THE GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM, TAIPEI, REPUBLIC 
or CHINA, JULY 9, 1971 


To: H.E. President Nguyen Van Thieu and 
the Patriotic Soldiers and Civilians of the 
Republic of Vietnam 


In mse to the “Captive Nations Week” 
Movement of the United States, representa- 
tives from various circles of the Republic of 
China have assembled today at the City Hall 
in Taipei for a rally to express our support 
for that movement and our determination 
to safeguard man’s freedom and oppose the 
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Peiping regime’s entry into the United Na- 
tions. We of this meeting wish to avail our- 
selves of this opportunity to express our high- 
est respect to Your Excellency and the people 
of the Republic of Vietnam, military and 
civilian alike, who under your strong leader- 
ship have made great accomplishments in 
their resolute fight for Vietnam's independ- 
ence and freedom in opposition to Commu- 
nist aggressors, thereby setting a brilliant 
example for the other free Asian nations’ 
anti-Communist struggle. 

This meeting strongly advocates that the 
Charter of the United Nations must be pro- 
tected and that all efforts must be exerted to 
keep out of the United Nations the aggressive 
Peiping regime that has been the source of 
scourges in Asia, The meeting also reiterates 
the determination of the military and civil- 
ian populace of the Republic of China to 
strive together with the people of the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam in the fight to eliminate evil 
Communist forces and scourges from all of 
Asia. The Republic of China will stand firm- 
ly by the Republic of Vietnam for continuous 
joint efforts to establish a collective security 
organization for Asia and the Pacific, to put 
an end to Communist threats, to assure Asian 
security and to protect man’s freedom. May 
the Republic of Vietnam continue to grow 
and prosper and Your Excellency continue 
to enjoy health and well-being. 

Very truly yours, 

Mass Rally of the Republic of China's Vari- 
ous Circles Supporting the Captive Nations 
Week Movement, Striving to Safeguard the 
Freedom of Mankind and Opposing Peiping’s 
Entry Into the U.N. 


MESSAGE TO THE PEOPLE OF CAPTIVE NATIONS, 

TAIPEI, REPUBLIC OF CHINA, JULY 9, 1971 

DEAR FRIENDS BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN: 
Since the start of Captive Nations Week 
observances in the United States in 1959 
through Congressional decision and procla- 
mation by President Eisenhower, we people 
in the Republic of China have enthusiasti- 
cally responded to the call with mass rallies 
and other activities in July of each year. 
Furthermore, the movement has been ex- 
panded by the World Anti-Communist League 
into a massive campaign of all the free world 
nations supporting the U.S. policy to free 
the Iron Curtain people. The Captive Na- 
tions Week is now one of two major annual 
events of the world that stand for freedom 
and against slavery. The other event is the 
Freedom Day each January 23 that marks 
the choice of freedom made by more than 
22,000 Communist prisoners-of-war of the 
Korean War 17 years ago. Today, to mark 
the 12th anniversary of the Captive Nations 
Week Movement, we people of the Republic 
of China are gathered here in Taipei for a 
mass rally in support of your continued strug- 
gle for freedom and independence in oppo- 
sition to Communism and slavery. We are 
here to pledge that we will continue to fight 
with you against the Communists’ evil rule 
so that the final victory will be ours and all 
the nations and individuals will be once 
again free. 

The evil Communist rule is now faced with 
serious internal contradictions, difficulties 
and crises, But before their complete down- 
fall the Communists will surely effect fur- 
ther cruel oppression and bring even more 
serious scourges to all the Iron Curtain peo- 
ple. On the other hand, however, the en- 
slaved people will certainly react with anti- 
tyranny actions of unprecedented scale. The 
Polish people’s anti-slavery campaign since 
last year is now leading to another climax in 
the Iron Curtain people’s struggle for free- 
dom. Far-reaching influences have been ex- 
erted throughout Eastern Europe. Particu- 
larly shocked are the Communist regimes of 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and East Germany. 
Also noteworthy is the mounting opposition 
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of the Russians, particularly the intellectuals 
against totalitarian autocracy, forcing the 
Kremlin to make certain concessions in re- 
gard to internal affairs. The international 
Communists’ split and tendency toward dis- 
integration are now all the more obvious fol- 
lowing the 24th congress of the Russian 
Communist Party last March. The massing 
of stronger anto-Communist forces inside 
and outside the Iron Curtain and the severe 
internal conflicts of the Communist bloc are 
factors assuring a final victory for the people 
who long for freedom and stand against 
Slavery. The fast-developing anti-Mao and 
anti-Communist struggle of the Chinese 
mainland people is now a brilliant forerun- 
ner of the Iron Curtain people’s anti-tyranny 
revolution. Large numbers of people in vari- 
ous free nations are waking up to the truth 
and rising together against the Communists. 
The anti-Communist situation of the whole 
has been greatly enhanced. We all are of 
the opinion that freedom can be gained only 
through incessant struggle and that no 
pause can be allowed in the fight against 
slavery and for freedom. We are determined 
to continue our unremitting efforts and deal 
a timely fatal blow to the sinful rule of 
slavery. Together we shall speed up the ar- 
rival of victory for freedom following a total 
destruction of the Iron Curtain. 

Dear friends behind the Iron Curtain, the 
Captive Nations Week Movement will con- 
tinue to prompt the free world to supply you 
with spiritual and material strength for your 
fight against slavery and for freedom. Let us 
strive as one toward our common goal. Let 
us from different directions launch joint at- 
tacks at Communist tyranny. We all shall 
fight to the end for a complete elimination 
of Communist rule. 

With our hearty wishes for the victory of 
our common endeavors, 

Sincerely, 

Mass Rally of the Republic of China's 
Various Circles Supporting the Captive Na- 
tions Week Movement, Striving to Safeguard 
the Freedom of Mankind and Opposing 
Peiping’s Entry Into the U.N. 


MESSAGE TO THE ALLIED FIGHTERS IN INDO- 
CHINA TAIPEI, REPUBLIC OF CHINA, JULY 9, 
1971 


To: General Creighton Abrams in Saigon 
& All Allied Soldiers in Indochina 

In response to the “Captive Nations Week” 
Movement of the United States, representa- 
tives from various circles of the Republic of 
China have assembled today at the City Hall 
in Taipei for a rally to express our support 
for that movement and our determination to 
safeguard man’s freedom and oppose the 
Peiping regime’s entry into the United Na- 
tions. In view of your heroic fighting on the 
battlefronts of Vietnam, Laos and Khmer 
and your great achievements in protecting 
the Republic of Vietnam's independence, in 
punishing the Communists for their violent 
aggression and in safeguarding human free- 
dom and world peace, we of this meeting 
have unanimously decided to send to all of 
you fighters from free nations our highest 
respect and heart-felt concern. 

As the allied forces are now in the process 
of adjusting their strategy in Indochina, the 
Chinese Communists are trying to take ad- 
vantage of any available gap for massive at- 
tacks on allied positions together with the 
Vietnamese Communists and for further ag- 
gressive moves in all of Southeast Asia. To 
protect Asian peace and accelerate the down- 
fall of the Chinese Communist regime that 
has been labelled as an aggressor by the 
United Nations, all the people of the Republic 
of China, military and civilian alike, will 
stand resolutely behind the allied forces in 
Indochina as we all continue to step up our 
struggles for the elimination of Asian Com- 
munist aggression, for the salvation of the 
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Iron Curtain people and for a total victory 
over the Communists’ tyrannical rule of 
slavery. 

With our deep concern and sincere admira- 
tion, we are, 

Very truly yours, 

Mass Rally of the Republic of China’s 
Various Circles Supporting the Captive Na- 
tions Week Movement, Striving to Safeguard 
the Freedom of Mankind and Opposing 
Peiping’s Entry Into the U.N. 


[From Ukrainian Catholic Daily American, 
Aug. 5, 1971] 


“KIWANIS,” UKRAINIAN ORGANIZATIONS MARK 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK IN BurraLo—LocaL 
TV ann News MEDIA STATIONS FEATURE 
UKRAINIAN SPEAKER 


Burra.o, N.¥Y.—The observance of “Captive 
Nations Week 1971” in Buffalo, N.Y. this year 
consisted of a “Captive Nations Week” lunch- 
eon, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club, the ap- 
pearance of the guest speaker on local tele- 
vision and radio programs, and the signing 
of the “Captive Nations Week Proclamation” 
by the Hon. Frank Sedita, Mayor of Buffalo. 

The “Captive Nations Week” luncheon was 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club in coopera- 
tion of the Erie County Citizens Committee 
on Captive Nations, and was held on Wednes- 
day, July 14, 1971 at the Kiwanis headquar- 
ters. 


Participating in the observance were rep- 
resentatives of Ukrainian organizations of 
Buffalo, such as the UCCA, the Ukrainian 
Liberation Front (Organization for the De- 
fense of Four Freedoms of Ukraine and 
SUMA), “Soyuz Ukrainok” and the local 
Ukrainian student hromada, 

The principal speaker at the observance, 
who appeared on Channel 4's “Contact” and 
on local radio news broadcasts on Channels 2 
and 7, was Dr. Walter Dushnyck, editor of 
The Ukrainian Quarterly, of New York. 

Arrangements for his appearance were 
made by Athanas Kobryn, chairman of the 
Kiwanis Committee's “Operation Drug Alert” 
(ODA), and Andrew Diakun, Esq., a vice- 
chairman of the Buffalo Branch of the UCCA 
(who is a Lt. Colonel in the U.S. Army, and 
was ata al army seminar in Washington 
at the time of the observance) . 

The official luncheon meeting was opened 
by Jerome C. Bussmann, President, and the 
invocation by Rev. M. Pavlyshyn of the 
Ukrainian Orthodox parish, then Mr. Kobryn, 
who was Chairman of the Day, introduced 
the speaker. 

Dr. Dushnyck spoke on “The Captive Na- 
tions: Our Unrecognized Allies against Com- 
munism,” and dwelt upon the most recent 
developments in the captive lands. He 
stressed the Russification policies of Moscow 
in the non-Russian republics of the USSR, 
and the overall Soviet Russian domination 
in all other captive nations. He called on the 
American people to provide moral and poli- 
tical support of the oppressed nations, and 
warned that such developments as the ex- 
tradition of the Lithuanian defector. Sinias 
Kudirka, to Soviet guards by our Coast Guard 
authorities, do not serve the cause of the 
Captive Nations. Dr. Dushnyck also sharply 
criticized Prime Minister of Canada Pierre 
E. Trudeau for his damaging statements to 
the effect that while in the USSR on an offi- 
cial visit “he did not see any evidence of 
persecution,” and for his comparing the 
plight of Ukrainian intellectuals to the ac- 
tivities of the French terrorist organization 
in Quebec. 

At the end of the meeting the speaker was 
presented with an “Eisenhower Captive Na- 
tions Medal” by Walter V. Choppy of the Erie 
County Citizens Committee on Captive Na- 
tions. An inspiring message in support of the 
captive nations from the Hon. Jack F. Kemp, 
member of the U.S. Congress from Buffalo, 
was read by his aide, Mr. Grutkowsk1i. 
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Prior to his address at the Kiwanis Club, 
Dr. Dushnyck appeared as a special guest on 
TV Channel 4's “Contact,” at which moder- 
ator John A. Corbett interviewed him for an 
hour (9:00 to 10:00 a.m.), covering such a 
wide range of topics as the captive nations, 
the attempts at withdrawal of U.S. troops 
from Europe and the reduction of NATO 
strength; Soviet penetration of the Mediter- 
ranean; our policy toward Red China; Soviet 
plans for Europe and the Middle East, and 
so forth. During his interview Dr. Dushnyck 
received calls from listeners with questions in 
reference to his statements, to which he pro- 
vided replies. 

Through the arrangement of Mr. Chopyk, 
Dr. Dushnyck was interviewed by Channels 
2 and 7 on their TV radio news broadcasts, 
and his comments were carried on these sta- 
tions Wednesday night. 

Wednesday afternoon Dr. Dushnyck, ac- 
companied by Mr. Kobryn, paid a courtesy 
visit to Mayor F. Sedita of Buffalo, whom he 
had met in New York some twelve years ago. 


[From the Ukrainian Catholic Daily America, 
Aug. 5, 1971] 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK IN PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—For the first time in 
twenty years the commemoration of Captive 
Nations Week in Philadelphia received first- 
page coverage in local newspapers. Included 
was a picture of the marchers holding signs, 
among them: “Stop poisoning of Ukrainian 
intellectuals in Russian prisons. The “Inquir- 
er” particularly noted that the nationality 
groups expressed displeasure at Governor 
Shapp’s negligence in proclaiming Captive 
Nations Week, as was proclaimed by President 
Nixon and Mayor James Tate. 

As in previous years, commemoration ac- 
tivities were prepared by the local Commit- 
tee of Captive Nations which is composed of 
representatives of ten nationality organiza- 
tions and whose officers are: Prof. Austin 
App—chairman, Ignatius Billinsky—vice 
chairman, Mrs. Marguerita Rotla—secretary 
and Albert Beguiana—treasurer. 

On Wednesday, July 14, at 7:30 p.m. march- 
ers gathered at Kennedy Plaza and proceeded 
towards Independence Hall. Leading the 
marchers was UCCA Branch president Dr. 
Ivan Skalchuk and members of the Branch 
Executive Board. Girls dressed in native 
costumes distributed leaflets to passersby 
which explained the grave situation of 
nations under the yoke of the USSR. Some 
of the marchers carried symbolic lighted 
torches. 

The program in front of Independence 
Hall was opened and conducted by the vice 
chairman of the Committee of Captive 
nations, Ignatius Billinsky. Among the 
speakers were noted author Prof. Austin App 
and the Democratic candidate for mayor, 
Frank Rizzo. 

The 45-year-old Russian Orthodox Insti- 
tute of Theology, St. Sergius of Paris, Is cur- 
rently housed in an old Lutheran church 
and is very dilapidated. Although there is 
an enrollment of 20 students, a campaign 
of 5 million francs is under way to build 
a new structure for 60 students. French Ro- 
man Catholics and Protestants have promised 
to contribute (the seminary has been regu- 
larly supported by the Anglican Church), 


[From the Ukrainian Catholic Daily 
America, Aug. 5, 1971] 


Governor SHAPP REFUSES To RECOGNIZE THE 


Captive Nations Cause—Hz Decrees 


“CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK” LATE 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa—Sharp criticism was 
leveled at Governor Shapp for his refusal 
to declare “Captive Nations Week” in Penn- 
sylvania, 

At the annual observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week held at Independence Hall, 
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Philadelphia, Pa., July 14, 1971, Anthony W. 
Novasitis, Jr., a lawyer and active in Lithuan- 
ian-American affairs, told an audience of 
over 400 persons that Governor Shapp re- 
fused to issue & Proclamation observing 
Captive Nations Week. Both President Nixon 
and Mayor Tate have officially proclaimed 
July 18-24 Captive Nations Week. The Proc- 
lamations were read at the observance. 

Mr. Novasitis charged Governor Shapp 
with “indifference and apathy to the mil- 
lions of anguished people who have lost their 
freedom.” For the first time in twelve years, 
Mr. Novasitis stated, the Chief Executive of 
Pennsylvania has refused to recognize the 
Captive Nations cause through the issuance 
of a Proclamation. 

“Unfortunately,” Novasitis said, “some of 
our elected public officials do not share our 
sense of urgency about freeing the captive 
nations.” 

“Tonight we meet here in the state where 
our American liberty was born without the 
support of that state’s current administra- 
tion for the cause of freedom in our ancestral 
lands.” 

The audience was told by Novasitis that 
a letter was written to Governor Shapp and 
to the Legislative Leaders in both Houses 
urging that they “join us in a strong state- 
ment of concern for the millions who do not 
share our blessed and priceless freedom.” 
Following the urging of Novasitis that the 
audience and the Communities show their 
objections to the Governor, a mass demon- 
stration was planned for the Capitol at 
Harrisburg protesting this outrage. Novasitis, 
by letter, informed the Governor of the out- 
cry of the participants and the Communities. 

Finally, the Governor has recognized this 
Cause by notifying the Captive Nations 
Committee and Novasitis that an appropriate 
Proclamation will be issued directed to the 
Citizens of the Commonwealth declaring 
July 18-24 as Captive Nations Week in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Anthony W. Novasitis, Jr., a Republican 
Candidate for City Councilman-at-large, is 
Vice-President of the National Lithuanian 
Cultural and Civic organization, Lithuanian- 
American Community of U.S.A., Inc. and a 
member of the Knights of Lithuania. No- 
vasitis is also Co-Chairman of the Nation- 
alities Division of the Republican City Com- 
mittee and a member of the Republican 
Policy Committee. 

A CIVILIZED WORLD Cannot ACCEPT CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 


(By Austin J. App, Ph.D., Chairman, Captive 
Nations Committee of Greater Philadelphia) 

Greetings: Master of Ceremonies, Mr. Ig- 
natius Billinsky; Guests of Honor, the Rev- 
erend Clergy, ladies and gentlemen: 

I thank Mr. Billinsky, editor of the 
Ukrainian Daily Amerika and our executive 
Vice-chairman for his kind introduction. 

As chairman of the Greater Philadelphia 
Captive Nations Committee, I warmly wel- 
come all of you to our thirteenth Captive 
Nations Observance. In doing so we imple- 
ment the Congressional Resolution of 1959 
and also this year’s proclamation by President 
Nixon and by our mayor James H. J. Tate. 

This year our committee, as an experiment, 
transposed our annual Observance from Sun- 
day afternoon or evening to Wednesday eve- 
ning and included in it a torch light proces- 
sion. We thank all of you for coming and 
hope you will find this Observance inspira- 
tional. 

And indeed we all need inspiration and 
dedication to keep up our efforts to promote 
the liberation of the Captive Nations behind 
the Iron, Bamboo, and Sugar Curtains. So 
far our thirteen Observances have indeed 
kept the torch of liberty aglow—but have not 

ed Soviet Russia and the other Com- 
munist tyrannies to free a single nation. In- 
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deed in the last few years, Soviet Russian 
tanks have aggravated their tyranny in 
Czechoslovakia and in Poland. And their 
threat to West Berlin has increased. 

Nevertheless, our Captive Nations Observ- 
ances must continue, must keep the torch of 
freedom lighted, and must inspire hope and 
encouragement in the enslaved nations, 

They are also needed to remind the gov- 
ernments of the free countries, including our 
own, that we the people, we the grass roots 
of the free countries, we want our enslaved 
brethren behind communist barbed wires 
liberated. We do not accept the permanent 
coexistence of a world half free and half 
slave. We are not impressed by so-called 
realities which are founded on injustice and 
tyranny. 

We say the only ultimate reality is liberty 
and justice. We also know that tyranny and 
slavery unchallenged in half the world en- 
dangers all the world. And we will not accept 
a cowardly coexistence which robs the captive 
nations of all hope and gives the communists 
a springboard for subverting what is left of 
the free world. 

The Congressional Resolution of 1959 calls 
for such observances as ours tonight “until 
such time as freedom and independence shall 
have been achieved for all the captive na- 
tions of the world.” That is our ideal, that 
is our dedication, we will ourselves, individu- 
ally and in our organizations work for the 
liberation of our unfortunate enslaved 
brethren—and we call upon all the free gov- 
ernments of the world, including our own, to 
start talking and acting as if they really 
meant business in getting the captive nations 
freed. We want them to put a priority on such 
liberation. After that we trust that God the 
Lord of justice and the captive peoples them- 
selves will make the dream of freedom come 
true. Thank you. 


[From Reader's Digest, Oct. 1971] 
Wo WILL Be NEXT? 


Today the communists still pursue their 
50-year policy of relentless expansion. And 
they still back that policy with merciless 
genocidal practices, This year we’ve seen the 
exposure of a communist plot to begin bloody 
revolution among our next-door neighbors 
in Mexico. And we've seen the Dalai Lama 
cry out to the world that the Reds “. . . 
launched a veritable reign of terror. Tibetans 
of all classes are beaten, humiliated, tor- 
tured, or killed... . Who will be the nezt to 
fall? 

Year of Communist 
domination 
1920 

1920 

1920 

1920 

1920 

1920 

1920 

1920 

1922 

1922 

1924 

1940 

1940 

1940 

1946 

1946 


People or Nation: 


Byelorussia — 
Cossackia -. 
Georgia .... 
Idel-Ural 


1946 
1947 
1947 
1948 
1948 
1949 
1949 
1949 
1951 
1954 
1960 
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KACE EDITORIAL 

Here is today's KACE editorial. What can 
we do about today’s greatest menace to the 
United States . . the Soviet Union. Nu- 
merous solutions have been offered, most of 
them unfortunately along the lines of com- 
promise, arguments about live and let live 
. « - as though the Kremlin will permit us to 
do that . and so on. One offering the 
most common-sense analysis and solution to 
the problem is Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, a bril- 
liant writer and analyst who is of Ukrainian 
origin, Professor of Economics at Georgetown 
University, Director of the Institute on Com- 
parative Political and Economic Systems of 
Georgetown, a lecturer before the Naval War 
College and other armed forces institutions, 
and author of numerous articles and books 
on East Europe as well as author of the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution, and president 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee. 

Dr. Dobriansky propounds his solution in 
his newest book entitled, The U.S.A. and the 
Soviet Myth. The Soviet myth he says is the 
common belief held widely in this country 
that the Soviet Union is a powerful nation of 
Russians. He says we have failed to recog- 
nize the real enemy, which he describes us a 
Soviet Russian “imperio-colonialism.” Dr. 
Dobriansky points out that the Kremlin finds 
it useful to wear a mask of communism and 
to espouse what we label as “Marxist propa- 
ganda” when in actual fact they pursue the 
path of world empire, blocked only by the 
powerful United States. To that end, they 
foster illusions voiced by at least two United 
States presidents, that the U.S.S.R. is a na- 
tion of “two hundred million Russians” .. . 
according to another recent United States 
president: “The common interest of the peo- 
ples of Russia and the United States are 
many . and this I say to the people of 
the Soviet Union: “There is no American in- 
terests in conflict with the Soviet peoples 
anywhere’ ”. 

Dr. Dobriansky adds: “Whoever wrote this 
for the president should have been fired. Too 
much is at stake to tolerate such gross in- 
competence.” 

There are not two hundred million Rus- 
sians in the universe, much less in Russia. 
Actually there are 120 million non-Russian 
peoples in the U.S.S.R., and most of these 
non-Russians want out, among them are the 
Ukrainians, the White Luthenians, the Geor- 
gians and other non-Russian nations held 
captive in the Red Empire. Dr. Dobriansky of- 
fers two solutions: One, a positive political 
trade policy which he calls “pol-trade”, in 
which we offer to trade with oun communist 
“friends” only in exchange for political con- 
cessions, and secondly, the dismemberment 
of the Soviet Union. He does not advocate 
war... and never has ... no sensible man 
would do so in this atomic age. 

Moreover the methods of encouraging non- 
Russian peoples to struggle for independence 
are numerous, and trade is one of them, Once 
the non-Russians within the Soviet Union 
achieve their independence, then we can dis- 
cuss & European and an Asiatic Federation 
of free nations, 

Dr. Dobriansky’s book U.S.A. and the Soviet 
Myth is a welcome contribution to this sub- 
ject. It should be must reading for every 
policymaker in Washington. 

Any responsible views opposing those ex- 
pressed in this editorial are welcome. 

[From East West Digest, July 1971] 
U.S.A. AND THE SOVIET MYTH 
(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 


Even today, years after the passing of the 
great African and Asian empires of the West- 
ern powers the very word “colonialism” can 
move many to a mood of angry indignation. 
Curiously enough, however, all their finely 
honed moral concern is conspicuous by its 
absence when the subject of present Soviet 
colonial subjugation of Ukrainians, Byelo- 
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russians, Georgians, and others arises. In- 
deed, it is rarely understood (or admitted, at 
any rate) here that the USSR is not a nation 
at all but is rather a colonial empire and 
nothing more. It is the great merit of Pro- 
fessor Dobriansky’s brilliantly devastating 
analysis that it underscores the essentially 
imperio-colonialist character of the USSR. 

While the more politically perceptive 
American will appreciate the true nature of 
the relationship of satellite countries of Cen- 
tral Europe to Moscow, he is perhaps less 
likely to comprehend that within the pri- 
mary empire which is the USSR itself there is 
an even more oppressive imperial structure. 
He is even less likely to comprehend that it 
is partly an aggressive Russian expansionism, 
behind a facade of Communist ideology, that 
really threatens the Free World including the 
United States today. Professor Dobriansky 
clearly exposes the true nature of this ex- 
pansionist menace with its roots deep in the 
dark soil of Tsarist times. He does not, as no 
doubt some misguided critics will charge, 
minimize or deny the role of Communist 
ideology here. To the contrary, he points up 
how it is very effectively exploited for ex- 
pansionist purposes by the Machiavellian 
power clique in the Kremlin. 

One other line of criticism (again mistaken) 
may perhaps be anticipated: that the author 
is possessed of a Russophobe bias originating 
in his Ukrainian antecedents and present 
organizational connections. An honest and 
careful reading of USA and the Soviet Myth 
sustains no such charge. Though he clearly 
shows that the majority of the so-called 
“Russia” people in the USSR are in reality 
non-Russians (Byelorussians, Georgians, 
Turkestani, Ukrainians, etc.) and very logi- 
cally demonstrates that any effective Free 
World policy must therefore contemplate 
ultimate liberation not merely for satellite 
people like Czechs, Germans, Hungarians, 
and Poles, but also political self-determina- 
tion within the USSR itself. He throughout 
distinguishes the pernicious structure of the 
expansionist Communist state from the Rus- 
sian people. Indeed, one might well wish that 
everyone who had written about say Germany 
in the 1930’s and 1940’s had been so scrupu- 
lous about distinctions. 

In conclusion, this is a truly indispensable 
book for anyone who would understand world 
affairs and particularly US-USSR relations 
today. The price of failure to understand 
here will be much too high, As the author 
himself exprésses it: “In this struggle for 
keeps, lest we delude ourselves, the only 
alternative to victory over Soviet Russian 
imperio-colonialism .. . is disastrous defeat 
for ourselves.” 


[From New Guard, Sept. 1971] 
A VIEW ON THE NATURE OF BOLSHEVISM 
(By Royal M. Wharton) 

At the time that Senator Muskie was tour- 
ing the Soviet Union in a quest for mutual 
understanding, Professor Ley Dobriansky’s 
USA and the Soviet Myth (Devin-Adair, 
1971) was being published. The Senator 
would have been advised to stay home and 
read Dr. Dobriansky’s latest book rather than 
continue his well publicized tour. 

Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, YAF national ad- 
visor and head of Captive Nations Commit- 
tee, with this book continues his efforts to 
enlighten the American people as to the real 
nature of the Soviet Union, its ultimate goals 
and its fatal weaknesses. 

The history of Russia he writes, is largely 
the history of the Russian empire. Even from 
the time of Muscovy, its rulers held the no- 
tion of state greatness, and followed a mes- 
sianic mission of world redemption through 
world domination. Throughout its history 
Russian rule was typified by totalitarian des- 
potism and tyranny, and even included the 
practice of leader worship. It was also char- 
acterized by an expanded bureaucracy and 
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it followed a foreign policy of concessions 
when expedient. Russian Communism has 
proved to be just the third ideological ra- 
tionale for Russian imperialism, building 
upon the legacy established by the “Third 
Rome” ideology and “Pan-Slavism.” Com- 
munism, writes Dr. Dobrianmsky, has only 
magnified and refined the collectivist eco- 
nomic instruments for a more extensive state 
political control. He notes that even Karl 
Marx had referred to Russian foreign policy 
as changeless—a policy aimed towards world 
domination. 

The USSR is today as in Tsarist times a 
multinational state which incorporates in 
itself at least twelve separate national en- 
tities. Lenin, prior to his successful coup had 
recognized this multi-national character and 
agitated for the independence of these na- 
tions. However, once in power, he quickly 
re-established the Russian empire by recom 
quering these nations, some of which had 
already been recognized by several western 
powers as well as by his own government. 

It is these states that compose the Soviet 
Union's greatest strength and also its great- 
est weakness. The peoples of the captive na- 
tions now comprise 60% of the Soviet Union’s 
total population. By language, history, cul- 
ture and religion, these nations are as dif- 
ferent from each other as, in Dr. Dobriansky’s 
words, “the French are from the Germans or 
the Spanish, or the Chinese from the Japa- 
nese.” Dr. Dobriansky stresses that the key 
to the destruction of the Soviet empire is the 
universal force of nationalism which, al- 
though presently held in check, is still felt in 
these captive nations as elsewhere. 

He notes that it is through the economic 
exploitation of these captive areas that the 
USSR has been able to build an economy 
second only to the U.S. The Ukraine, the 
largest non-Russian nation both in Eastern 
Europe and in the Soviet Union, is a world 
leader in iron-ore and wheat. With a popula- 
tion of over 40 million people and a mili- 
tantly anti-Russian history, Dr. Dobriansky 
looks to this captive nation as the primer for 
the nationalistic break-up of the Soviet em- 
pire. With its strategic location within the 
USSR, its importance would skyrocket with 
any direct conflict between the US and the 
Soviet Union. 

THE SOVIET WORLD STRATEGY 

Dr. Dobriansky views the policy of the 
Soviet Union as a global “troika strategy.” Its 
three essential components are the contin- 
uance of a deceptive “peaceful coexistence” 
policy towards the West, allowing time for 
material, especially The Vulnerable Russians 
(Pageant, N.Y., 1967). It presents a strong 
case for a new policy directed towards the 
Soviet Union. USA And The Soviet Myth 
is a refreshing change from the literature of 
the detente and should be on the reading list 
of all those who seek a more realistic view of 
Soviet-American relations. 


COMPLAINTS POUR IN ON 
PALMLAND HOMES 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. BLACKBURN) is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently it came to my attention that 
purchasers of homes under the Federal 
interest subsidy program, known as séc- 
tion 235 of the Housing Act of 1968, were 
voicing complaints about the quality and 
the value of the homes that they had 
contracted to buy. 

Many of the disclosures which led to 
my own strong conviction that a thor- 
ough investigation into the matter by 
the Congress would be required, resulted 
from a series of articles prepared by Mr. 
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Mark Hierholzer, a reporter with the 
South Dade News Leader, published in 
Homestead, Fla, 

The articles prepared by Mr. Hier- 
holzer reflected the convictions of many 
of the purchasers that the homes pur- 
chased were not of such quality as to 
be worth the value placed on them by 
the FHA appraisers, nor was there a 
strong probability that they would 
withstand the rigors of south Florida’s 
climate, including hurricanes, during the 
life of the mortgage. 

For the benefit of my colleagues in 
the House, the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, and the Amer- 
ican public, I am taking the liberty of 
inserting into the Recorp the articles 
prepared by Mr. Hierholzer. It is my 
sincere hope that full and open disclo- 
sure of the circumstances surrounding 
the operation of section 235 interest 
subsidy program will be helpful to the 
Congress in preparing legislation for the 
continuing operation of this well-inten- 
tioned program; and that it will further 
prove helpful to the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development in 
strengthening its own regulations and 
its conduct of financing under this sub- 
sidy program. 

For my own part, I would like to now 
congratulate Mr. Hierholzer upon his 
thorough investigation and reporting. 
His work in this instance has been a 
credit to himself as well as his profes- 
sion. 

The articles follow: 

COMPLAINTS Pour IN ON PALMLAND HOMES 
(By Mark Hierholzer and Mary Kirkland) 

South Dade is booming. From the end of 
the Palmetto Expressway to Key Largo the 
scene bustles with construction workers, 
heavy machinery, and stacks of building sup- 
plies. To drive for any length of time on 
US 1 without finding yourself on the heels 
of a dusty tractor-trailer or dump truck is 
an unusual experience. 

The future of South Dade seems assured. 
The vast number of housing developments 
going up give evidence of a great popula- 
tion shift to this area. 

Money is to be made here also. Right now, 
a variety of developers, builders, and con- 
tractors are securing their future in the 
preparation of South Dade’s future. The 
quality of the work they do directly reflects 
the quality of the future of this area. 

For the last year, and particularly the 
last few months, a growing number of com- 
plaints—some very serious—have arisen from 
people who are purchasing new homes, A cer- 
tain amount of faulty work is always to be 
expected from new construction—we are all 
human. But the volume of the complaints 
and the seriousness of many of them call 
for some kind of clarification of the picture. 

(With this series of articles the News 
Leader hopes to make some progress in this 
area. The first part follows.) 

“J’ve lived here for many years and I have 
never seen anything like it, They're just 
throwing those houses together. They'll uever 
stand up under a hurricane. They look like 
paste board houses.” The woman, an elderly 
resident of South Dade, demanded over the 
phone that something be done. “You can see 
the houses from the corner of Avocado 
Drive and Kingman Road. Please send some- 
one over there to take a look.” 

The houses the woman was referring to 
are part of a major development being con- 
structed by Palmland Homes, Inc., just east 
of Kingman Road. This particular part con- 
sists of approximately 300 three and four 
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bedroom frame homes built and sold under 
the FHA (Federal Housing Administration) 
235 program, a federally subsidized program 
that permits lower income families to own 
their own homes. 

A drive through the neighborhood reveals 
a typical development layout. The houses, 
of three basic types—three bedroom one 
bath, three bedroom two bath, and four bed- 
room two bath—are constructed on 75x100 
feet lots, spaced evenly apart on either side 
of newly paved asphalt roads. 

From the street they look like cinder- 
block construction. Closer inspection reveals 
wood construction, plywood or hardboard 
exteriors painted with weather paint. Each 
house has a sodded lawn, some shubbery, 
and a short, asphalt drive. 

The plans for the houses submitted to 
FHA call for wood frame construction. These 
plans have been approved by FHA as meet- 
ing their minimum standards. The plans also 
have had to meet county approval, They 
have. 

Each house has a cement foundation, a 
polished terrazzo floor of a type commonly 
found in this area, a basic two by four skele- 
ton, around which is nailed 14° to 34” ply- 
wood sheets (exterior). The roof is tar and 
rock, The interior of each house is finished 
with dry-wall and water based paint, except 
in the bathrooms and kitchen where an 
enamel paint is used. According to Palm- 
land advertising, the houses range in price 
from $20,000 to $32,000. 

The finished house gives one the impres- 
sion of neatness and roominess. To the pro- 
spective buyer it must look good. 

A poll of a cross-section of the families who 
are buying the houses revealed some surpris- 
ing facts. 

DYING GRASS 


A young couple with two children has been 
ready to move into their Palmland frame 
house for two weeks. They've been living out 
of boxes in their old apartment, in which 
their landlord not too graciously allowed 
them to stay. 

Tomorrow they will sign the final papers. 
Then they'll move in. 

They're excited, but some things are 
bothering them. 

The front lawn consists of a patch of dry 
brown, very dead grass. Patches of green are 
visible—but they’re just tall weeds. 

“They promised us a sodded front lawn, 
and look at it. They should have been able 
to keep it green for us,” said the husband, 
a little worried. Walking out to the bare, dry 
mud between the sidewalk and the road he 
said that strip should have been sodded also. 
“The other side of the street is sodded,” he 
complained. “It looks greener, too.” 

Then there was the doorbell, or rather, 
there wasn’t a doorbell,” said his wife. “Ev- 
eryone else has a doorbell. Why don’t we 
have a doorbell?” 

“I’m just so anxious to move in I’m not 
going to say anything about this stuff,” said 
the husband. “Once we're in I'll hit them 
with all these things.” 


“FALLING APART” 


Mr. and Mrs. William E. Jordan, 15015 SW. 
303d St., moved into a Palmland house two 
months ago, Since that time his list of com- 
plaints has been getting longer every day. 

“The windows leaked,” he began. “Then, 
when we filled the tub with hot and cold 
water, cold water would drip from the shower 
head. 

“They fixed that,” he said, "but they had 
to try twice.” 

Jordan is more concerned with construc- 
tion faults such as roofs that are literally 
blowing away, and blacktop driveways that 
are falling apart. 

“The rock on the roof isn’t tarred down, 
so when the wind blows all the stones blow 
away,” he said, “Pretty soon we'll be down 
to tarpaper.” 
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He walked over to his new driveway. “The 
blacktop is coming up and weeds are growing 
up and between the cracks,” he said, stoop- 
ing to pull up one of them. Minus the weed, 
the slab supported another hole. 

The yard looked dry—too dry, but Jordan 
didn’t seem to mind that. “You should see 
this place when it rains,” he said. “I’ve got 
a lake in my back yard. The puddle is so big 
it extends through the back yards of at least 
three houses up. The neighborhood kids play 
in it until their mothers drag them out.” 

The road in front of his house doesn’t stay 
much dryer. One of the sewer drains is evi- 
dently stopped up. A Volkswagen parked near 
the drain was flooded out, with water coming 
into the car over the floorboard. 

“The only reason I took the house was 
because it looked like a chance to get ahead,” 
he said. “We've been renting since we were 
married, and we don’t have anything to show 
for all that rent money. This way I thought 
we could at least sell the house in 10 or 15 
years and get something back. 

“For $21,000 we really didn’t get much of 
a bargain.” 

“Go talk to my neighbor,” he added smil- 
ing. “She can really tell you some stories.” 


JARFUL OF DEAD FLIES 


Next door lived Mrs. Randy Macaluso, a 
small, very pretty Spaniard who came here 
from Spain seven years ago. 

Her house looked as if it couldn't pos- 
sibly have anything wrong with it. The walls 
were all a fresh white, a gold shag carpet 
covered the living room floor, setting off dark 
wood furniture. Long gold drapes hung from 
brass rods. 

“We've got flies, fleas, crickets, mice and 
rats,” she said. “I collect a jarful of dead 
files every day. I can clean this rug and a 
few hours later it will be full of dead flies. 

“My nine months old boy has been sick for 
two days from eating dead files, and this 
morning I found a flea in his hair.” The 
chubby little blond haired boy smiled. “I 
scrubbed him all over after I found that flea,” 
she said. 

“When my husband and I get up for break- 
fast, he'll walk around the kitchen table and 
the flies will rise up from underneath with a 
horrible buzzing sound. Everyone thinks I'm 
exaggerating, but I’m not, 

“I call the office every day bugging them 
about it. If they won’t send a fumigator I'm 
going to call the public health department. 
I don't know what else to do.” 

“Today, when I called they said they 
tell Jose. Jose’s the foreman, what does he 
know about bugs?” she asked, voice alternat- 
ing from angry to tearful. 

Bugs aren't her only problem. “Everything 
that holds water leaks,” she said. “The ca- 
binet below the sink is rotting because so 
much water has gone into the wood.” 

The heaters leak water from the roof when 
it rains. “I found that out two days after we 
put the carpet in when it rained. My little 
boy was splashing in a pool below the heater, 
and I couldn't believe it. 

All the doors are cracked, even the fiber- 
glass bathtub is cracked. The toilet has an in- 
secure feel. “If you lean on it, it feels like it 
will fall over,” she said. 

And the walls won’t hold the drapes. “My 
drapes have fallen down three times,” she 
said. “Nothing will hold. If my little boy just 
gives them a little yank, they'll be on top of 
his head. 

“If you try to wash the wall, even with 
just a little water, the paint will all come off 
on the rag,” she complained. 

“One day my boy messed up a spot on one 
of the walls and I tried to clean it. I got down 
to the grey board, so then I had to get some 
paint to repaint the wall.” 

Jordan had the same problem, but he had 
another solution: “The best thing to do is 
leave it dirty,” he said. “Otherwise you won’t 
have any walls.” 
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WOOD LOOKS ROTTEN 


“We were so happy to have our own house. 
We bought a few things for it and were 
happy about it. We knew nothing would be 
wrong with our house. 

“Now I think this is the worst built house 
around here. It was put together with saliva.” 

And then, the familiar line. “You should 
talk to my neighbor. She really has some 
stories.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Edwards did have 
some stories. 

“Our complaint started the day we signed 
the closing papers,” said Mrs. Edwards. “They 
had told us all along that we would have 
to pay $300. So, while we were closing, they 
hit us with another $152. We were never told 
about it.” 

Her complaint was not an isolated case. 
Most of the people talked to who had bought 
under the 235 plan were presented with a 
second bill ranging from $150 to $200 on the 
day they signed the closing papers. 

They went outdoors to examine the out- 
side wooden trim. “Look at those rocks in 
the garden,” said Mrs. Edwards disgustedly. 
“They're from the roof.” 

The trim defects were easily spotted. The 
wood looked as if it had withstood years of 
bad weather. But the Edwards have only lived 
in the new house about two months. 


WINDOWS FALLING OUT 


One couple who live on SW 149th Court 
complained bitterly about the windows. 
“They leak every time it rains. They're just 
put together sloppily. Look,” they approached 
one of the windows from the outside, “you 
can get your fingers in between the window 
frame and the outside of the house.” 

Their list of complaints included towel 
racks coming out of the walls, outside panels 
cracking where they meet, and a spigot that 
came off in the wife’s hands. 

“The house is poorly constructed. The 
quality of the work is poor. After we bought 
the house and moved in, we received an ex- 
clusion notice. They will not replace outside 
paint that is weathered or damaged by wa- 
ter. (FHA requires a year’s guarantee on all 
construction). We thought we were buying 
a good house. We didn’t find any flaws until 
we moved in.” 


I KNEW IT WAS CHEAP 


The couple next door, who did not want 
to be identified, approached the situation 
philosophically. “The house is built cheap. 
It’s not worth $22,000. This kind of house 
in, say, Panama City would sell for $14,000 
at the outside. I know, I owned a better one 
for that price. The workmanship is poor. 
Our electrical system is bad. We keep blow- 
ing fuses. 

“I don’t mind too much. I knew it was 
cheap when I bought it. I just can't afford 
anything else.” 

LIEN AGAINST HOUSE 

Mr. and Mrs. Shantzek, 14982 SW 302nd 
Terrace, among other things, claim that 
after they had signed the papers for the 
house and moved in they received notice of 
a lien against their property. 

FHA requires that the house be free and 
clear of any liens when it is sold by a builder 
to the buyer. For this reason the lien should 
not exist. But, according to legal sources, 
the lien, a Mechanic’s Lien, is legally placed 
in accordance with Florida law. It is placed 
against 19 other houses, as well, by the sup- 
plier whose materials were used in the homes 
by one of Palmland’s subcontractors. 

The houses cannot be resold until the lien 
is satisfied. 


[Second of a series] 
WILL THEY Last LONGER THAN BUYER? 
(By Mark Hierholzer) 
(In the first part of this series, presented 


on Friday, the complaints of people who are 
buying the houses in Palmiand’s develop- 
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ment on Kingman Road were aired. Their 
complaints ranged from poor construction to 
liens placed on their property after they 
bought it. In this part the News Leader 
hopes to find some of the reasons behind the 
alleged poor construction.) 

The offices of the president of Palmland 
Homes, Irving Rubin, are located in the 
Leisure City Shopping Center. 

When asked about complaints, Walter 
Zsalva, second in command of Palmlands 
answered, “you're stepping on dangerous 
ground. You know, the government can stop 
funds for these houses at the snap of a finger. 
A lot of these people are buying houses who 
would not normally be able to get one.” 

The rest of the conversation went like 
this: 

“Sir, what is the cost per lot of the devel- 
opment?” 

“Don’t think that’s confidential?” 

“Can you tell me the building cost of one 
unit?” 

“I can’t tell you that. Don’t you think 
that’s confidential? You're trying to find out 
what kind of profit I'm making, and don’t 
you think that’s confidential?” 

“Can you tell me some details of how you 
would go about putting together a develop- 
ment like this, what problems you would run 
into?” 

“We're just like any other developer. We 
have three basic problems. The rising costs of 
discounts (the amount a builder must pay 
to the mortgage company at closing with a 
2-3-5 house), the rising cost of labor, and 
the rising cost of material.” 

“Can you give me any further details about 
how you would organize a development like 
Palmiand?” 

“Look, it took us six months to do this, do 
you expect me to tell you all the details in 
half an hour?” 

“Can’t you condense the operation into 
basic parts?” 

“It would take a week to do that. Now, 
that’s all I can tell you.” 

According to Jose Lopez, a foreman for 
Palmland, most of the construction is given 
to sub-contractors. This would include 
plumbing, electricity, roofing, paving, paint- 
ing, etc. The quality of the work depends 
upon the quality of the sub-contractors. All 
are non-union. 

“We interview each one before we hire 
him,” said Lopez. “If he comes up to our 
standards we hire him.” 

Concerning the life of the houses, Lopez 
said, “they'll last as long as the buyer.’ 

One of the sub-contractors, Gene Lamb of 
Lamb, Inc., painters, believes “there’s good 
material in these houses. Of course, it’s not 
like you’re buying a brick home, but for the 
price asked they're good. It’s like a Volks- 
wagen compared to a Cadillac. You get what 
you pay for. I don’t think people are over- 
charged for the houses. 

“The paint we use is the best. We use oil 
based paint in the kitchen and bathrooms, 
We use latex, vinyl—water base—paint in 
the rest of the house. It’s the best.” 

But according to most of the people who 
are living in the houses, the paint is cheap. 
It washes off the walls. 

“The average cost to build a house is around 
$14,000,” said Lamb. “The only way he makes 
money is because of the volume. There's really 
no money.” (The selling price of the houses 
ranges from $20,000 to $22,000.) Lamb looked 
at the house he was painting. “It’s a good 
house. We do only good work.” 

Larry Hackel is the dry-wall contractor, 
putting up the interior walls of the houses. 
“A lot of the contractors don’t want to do 
good work. They don’t want to hire good peo- 
ple. Costs too much. There is a definite labor 
problem down here. You just don't have ex- 
perienced people. There are good people up 
North, where I’m from, and out in the West— 
California—but not down here.” 

“Another problem is with the wood frame 
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construction. A frame house is OK, but you 
have to have good materials. I don’t know 
if we have them down here” (in South 
Florida). “The weather is bad for wood here, 
too. A lot of humidity makes wood warp: 
Frame house won't hold up. 

“Wood construction requires more skill 
than block or brick. We just don’t have the 
skill down here.” 

“The houses are good. Don’t get me wrong. 
Personally I demand quality from the people 
who work for me. 

“Mr. Rubin has a good project here. He 
offers more square footage for the price than 
anywhere else in South Florida. 

“We're switching over to concrete block 
(CBS) construction. It will cost more, but 
we've just had too many problems with the 
frame houses.” 

When asked about the cost of the houses 
one of the roofing contractors with Hackel 
said, “he makes about $5,000 per house. 

“These houses are cheaper and faster to 
make, but the life of the house is not good 
it won't last well...” 

According to a local general contractor 
who is not working on the Palmland Homes 
and “wouldn’t be caught dead doing it,” the 
houses are “minimal; you could not build 
them in Homestead. For one thing they have 
Romex wiring in them. Homestead does not 
permit that within the city limits. 

“Tve seen the houses and taken a good 
look at them. We could build the same thing 
for $10,000 worth of construction costs. 

“Those houses have a plywood exterior. 
They'll last a maximum of 10 years. A wood 
exterior is the first thing to go down here, 
with the humidity and temperature changes 
we have. The termites, despite spraying, will 
eat them up. 

“The labor force is inexperienced over 
there. This is where most of the mistakes 
— from. It’s where a lot of the cost is cut 


“I have never seen anything built down 
here as shoddy as that.” 

“Sash windows are being used in the 
houses. That's minimum. Cheap. Dry wall 
construction is minimal. The only way to 
build down here is with plaster and CBS. It’s 
the only thing that'll last. Those places look 
like an army barracks. 

“The three bedroom one bath house in that 
development goes for $20,000. For that price 
I could build a three bedroom custom home 
using CBS, plaster, with central air and 
heat, and wall to wall carpeting. And do it 
in an established neighborhood with a lot 
that costs $3,500 with development—water, 
electricity and sewage. With the volume of 
houses turned out by Palmland the lots can’t 
cost half that price. And with this they're 
charging $20,000. Somebody is making a good 
profit for a product that is minimal in cost 
and quality.” 

“It’s really the government's fault. They're 
letting it happen. I guess they figure that 
because they're selling the houses to lower 
income families they deserve lower stand- 
ards. It’s. too bad it’s all happening down 
here. This place’ll be a slum in 10 years.” 


[Third of a series] 


CHANGING DADE BUILDING CODE BLAMED ON 
HicH Costs 


(By Mark Hierholzer) 


Buried deep in the dissatisfaction with 
Palmiand Homes and other new housing de- 
velopments on the part of many local real 
estate brokers, contractors, and residents of 
South Dade is a sense of disappointment 
and helplessness at the changes in the Dade 
County building code during recent years. 

As one woman real estate salesman put it, 
“We used to have the best building code in 
the nation down here. None of this would be 
happening if the code hadn't been changed.” 

She is not alone. From the buyers of the 
new houses to the product control super- 
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visors in the Building and Zoning Depart- 
ment of Dade County, the feeling is the same. 

They have had to stand by helplessly while 
powers beyond their control manipulated the 
code’s standards. 

ROMEX 

Among the changes, two stand out. One 
is the revision to permit Romex electrical 
wiring. The other, to permit plastic piping. 

Romex is a brand name for non-metallic 
sheathed cable, or wiring that is run through 
a house without benefit of metal tubes. 
Usually—as the old code demanded—electri- 
cal wiring is run through metal tubing be- 
tween the walls of a house. That way, its ad- 
vocates argue, it is protected from damage 
and the house is protected from electrical 
fire. Romex on the other hand is protected 
by a rubber sheath. 

The differences in terms of costs are 
negligible, according to Felix A. Castillo, 
product Control Supervisor with Dade Coun- 
ty Building and Zoning Department. But 
Romex is faster and easier to install. 

An active opponent of Romex wiring is Paul 
Newman, a member of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, an orga- 
nization which fought to change to Romex 
during the County Commission hearings. 

“It’s cheaper, easier, and faster, true. But it 
is susceptible to damage and harder to repair 
or replace once a house is complete. You may 
find yourself tearing down walls to get to ft. 
Conventional wiring need only be pulled 
from the pipes at one point and then 
threaded back through very easy. 

g the plastic pipes, one opponent 
of it stated that, “it will last until it has to 
be cleared with a metal snake.” 

There have been hundreds of changes in 
the building code, too many to itemize here. 
But the general consensus of opinions among 
qualified people is that the majority of the 
changes have been for the worse. 

The reasons for the code changes fall into 
two basic categories. One is economic, the 
other, political. 


ECONOMIC REASONS 


Castillo of the Dade County Building and 
Zoning Department explained the economic 
factors this way. 

“As the costs of building materials and 
labor goes up, the code is being changed to 
keep construction within the economic reach 
of the builders and consumers. That means 
cheaper materials and -abor saving devices. 
The history of building down here bears this 
out. 

“In the old days all the construction was 
of wood. But look at the material they used: 
Dade County pine, the toughest wood you'll 
find. Houses built 50 or 75 years ago are still 
around, Termites won't touch them. But you 
simply don’t have it any more. It’s gone. 

“During the past 25 years the trend was 
to CBS construction. Concrete block and 
plaster. It lasts well down here and has been 
a big success. It was also economically feasi- 
ble. 

“Today, block and plaster are pricing 
themselves out of the market, So what we 
have is a conglomeration of experimental 
building materials and techniques to meet 
the economic requirements of the times. 

“Examples of this are synthetic materials 
such as Styrofoam and cardboard honey- 
comb, and techniques such as making the 
house at the factory and putting it together 
at the lot—modular homes. All cut down on 
costs. 

“Of course, if you carry this to its logical 
extreme you may end up with something 
like a paper mache house eventually. But 
then, that’s not necessarily true either. Ulti- 
mately, what makes this progression possible 
is customer acceptance. If people are willing 
to buy it, there will always be someone 
around who will sell it. Especially if there’s 
@ buck in it. 
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“Of course a lot of this stuff is inade- 
quate. I believe this. But what can I do? I 
don’t make the code, as the old saying goes, 
I merely enforce it. 

“The inspectors have control over two 
things: that the materials used and basic 
construction of the house meet the require- 
ments of the code, and that there is nothing 
about the construction that is a threat to life 
or limb, Beyond that we are hamstrung. If 
the construction is kind of sloppy, but not 
outright dangerous, we can do nothing. We 
yell and scream where we can, but legally we 
are standing on water, as it were when it 
comes to workmanship. 

“Another aspect of this problem is the 
mobility of people today. How long does the 
average American family stay in one place? 
Five years? A person who knows he won’t 
be around to see the house fall apart doesn’t 
care, He'll get rid of the house in a couple of 
years. 

“Out-of-town builders present another 
aspect. They're here today and gone tomor- 
row. What do they care about a reputation? 
There you have it.” 


POLITICS 


The second factor affecting the changes 
in the building code is political. President 
Nixon has committed himself to building 1.8 
million new residential units by the end of 
1971. 

The agency created to carry out this com- 
mitment is the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Department (HUD) under the direc- 
tion of George Romney. HUD is ultimately 
responsible for the FHA 235 program which 
is so active in South Dade. 

Obviously, the same economic pressures 
which affect Dade County affect the depart- 
ment. In order to carry out Nixon’s commit- 
ment it must find viable ways to build 
houses quickly and cheaply. 

On top of this there is a time element, 1.8 
million units must be completed by the end 
of 1971. 

This dual pressure has spurred HUD to 
seek out experimental building materials and 
techniques. According to one source, HUD’s 
answer is modular construction, along with 
such innovations as Romex wiring and plas- 
tic pipes both of which cut down on the 
skill and time needed for installation. In 
areas around Atlanta, Georgia it is claimed 
these techniques have been highly successful. 


PRESSURE ON DADE 


HUD’s pressures have been felt in Dade 
County as well, aimed particularly at the 
Dade County Building Code. In order to 
complete the volume of housing needed to 
fill Nixon's commitment in Dade HUD de- 
termined that modifications in the building 
code were necessary to permit faster, cheaper 
construction. 

HUD's determination came in the form of 
a letter to Ray Goode, County Manager, 
from Edward Baxter, Regional Administrator 
of HUD in Atlanta. The letter stated that 
HUD’s would not be recertified in 
Dade County—a loss of perhaps $26 million 
in federal subsidies—unless the code was 
modified to meet HUD’s needs. 

Pressure was then put on the Dade County 
Commission by Ray Goode and Sidney Aron- 
owitz, chairman of Dade County HUD Ad- 
visory Board, to implement changes, among 
which were Romex wiring and plastic pipes. 

The effects of the code changes and HUD's 
pressures are literally cropping up all over 
Dade in the form of massive new housing de- 
velopments which, because of the materials 
and techniques used, are angering and dis- 
maying many local contractors, real estate 
brokers, b inspectors and residents. 

“What is good for Atlanta ts not good for 
Dade County,” one angrily stated. 
“Our environment is different. Those houses 
(referring to Palmland) are the shoddiest 
things I have ever seen in Dade County,” 
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claimed one general contractor. I wouldn’t 
touch them with a 10 foot pole.” 

Even the sub contractors who are work- 
ing on 235 houses in the area are dismayed. 
Several are cancelling their contracts. 

“It’s insane,” said one long time real es- 
tate agent in Naranja. 

The Leisure City Civic Association is cir- 
culating a petition to stop re-zoning in their 
area which would permit new building. 

One citizen, who is actively working to in- 
fluence the political figures who helped 
change the code, put it this way: “I want it 
stopped, I'll go to the White House if I 
have to.” 

An investigation of HUD is underway this 
week in Washington spearheaded by Rep. 
Ben Blackburn of Georgia. Soon, it is claimed, 
a panel will visit Miami to look into the 
complaints flowing out of Dade County. 

Tt is the hope of many people in Dade that 
the investigation will “Return the control of 
our neighborhood development and building 
back to the people who live in them.” 


[Fourth of a series] 

COMPLAINTS HrarpD ON MopvuLar Homes 

(By Mark Hierholzer) 

Complaints about Allstate Modular Homes 
were examined in a 10 a.m. meeting called 
by FHA representative William Pelski this 
morning in the FHA Building in Coral Gables. 

A petition circulated by Robert Scott, own- 
er of one of the Allstate Modular Homes, and 
signed by 16 other modular home owners was 
sent to Dale Wissman, for Consum- 
er Protection Division of Trade Standards for 
Dade County. 

The complaints say the company did not 
live up to statements made in a brochure or 
honor guarantees given at the time of closing. 

Modular home buyers were told that each 
house would receive aluminum siding if buy- 
er desired it. Owners allege that only ply- 
wood with weather paint was put on the 
homes, 

“The house is just a shell and it isn’t hold- 
ing up,” said David Hedrick, one of the 
modular home owners. 

A number of the modular homes are lo- 
cated on SW 300th Street. Others are in Cut- 
ler Ridge. 

FHA representatives questioned Allstate 
about their practice actually built. Accord- 
ing to FHA regulations, before they can in- 
sure a loan they must inspect the house be- 
fore closing. 

sere is a highly unusual business,” Pelski 
said. 

The modular homeowners reported that 
when they complained to Allstate about the 
aluminum siding they were told by Allstate 
that the FHA had changed its mind. 

“We don't change our mind on any- 
thing,” Pelski said. “We process the applica- 
tion on the basis of aluminum siding.” 

Another complaint was that the builders 
had changed plans for the homes, which cost 
approximately $21,000, without any of the 
buyers consent. 

The meeting was still in process as The 
News Leader went to press. 


[Fifth of a series} 


MATERIAL USED IN 235 HOUSING 
“UNACCEPTABLE” 
(By Mark Hierholzer) 
Tri-co-plex, the material used to weather- 
proof the plywood exteriors of FHA 235 frame 
and modular houses which include those in 
Palmland’s Division 5, has been declared “de- 
ficient and unacceptable” by FHA director 


William Pelski at his offices in Coral Gables, 
Friday. 


The announcement was made at a meeting 
called as a result of complaints by 19 modular 
home buyers against Allstate Modular Homes, 
Inc., supplier of their houses. 

The complaints, which ranged from mis- 
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representation about promises to put up 
aluminum siding to leaking, cracking plywood 
exteriors, were aired for two hours in front of 
Pelski and other representatives of FHA and 
representatives of those who put up the 
buildings: the mortgagor, Southern Mortgage 
Associates, and the builder, Modular Interna- 
tional Corp. 

Pelski based his decision on the proven in- 
effectiveness of the material in protecting the 
plywood from weather deterioration. Many of 
the complaints from buyers present strength- 
ened the validity of his decision. 

“The color of the siding has faded so much 
in the past several months it looks like a 10- 
year-old house,” said one irate woman. 

Others complained about the plywood 
seams buckling and warping. 

Besides the declaration concerning tri-co- 
plex, several facts about this particular 
modular operation came to light during the 
meeting. 

Ed Rayduns, representative of Southern 
Mortgage, admitted to Pelski that many of 
the houses had been sold under FHA insur- 
ance before they were even built. 

“This is a highly unusual business,” de- 
clared Pelski. 

“How can you do that?” asked Lewis Bain, 
another representative of FHA “we cannot 
approve a deal until the final inspection of 
the house has taken place. You're selling FHA 
235 houses without a house!” 

“It's hard to remember the exact proce- 
dure,” answered Raduns. 

“It’s not customary to mortgage undevel- 
oped or unimproved property like this, is it?” 
asked Pelski. “Don’t you think you're taking 
a risk closing property before the inspection?” 

“Yes, we are taking a risk—absolutely,” 
Rayduns answered. 

Later, Bian said he thought the practice 
was illegal. 

Albert Rosenthal, vice president of Modular 
International said during the meeting he had 
difficulty correcting many of the complaints 
because they were the fault of Alistate 
Modular Homes which had recently filed for 
bankruptcy. 

“We have had no cooperation from these 
people,” he claimed, “they won’t even answer 
our phone calls.” 

Stan Axelrod, president of Modular Inter- 
national, declared that he felt the deficiencies 
of the houses were the fault of Alistate. 
“We're a consumer just like the buyers of the 
houses. We bought a bad product.” 

The president of Allstate Modular Homes, 
W. Fridovich declined to come to the meeting 
to answer the complaints. 

After declaring tri-co-plex “unacceptable”, 
Pelski ordered the builder, Modular Interna- 
tional, to correct all the faults of 11 of the 19 
houses within 30 days. 

“I am holding you, Rosenthal and Axelrod, 
responsible for this,” he declared. 

Pelski went on to say that his primary in- 
terest was in seeing that all the 235 homes 
were quality structures. “I consider myself 
on the side of the buyer,” he said. 

[From the South Dade News Leader, 
Aug. 25, 1971] 
235 TRAGEDY 

Two statements made during Friday's 
meeting at FHA about Allstate Modular 
Homes reveal subtle attitudes about the 235 
program on the parts of builders and FHA 
representatives that have u lot to do with 
a 235 tragedy taking place in South Dade. 

At one point during the meeting, Albert 
Rosenthal, vice president of International 
Modular, the company that installed the 
homes, said his company had no intention 
ever of putting up stone facings on the 
houses because “it would be impractical and 
too expensive for 235 houses.” 

At another point, William Pelski, director 
of the FHA offices in Coral Gables, said after 
his declaration of tri-co-plex as “deficient 
and unacceptable”, he “felt that FHA had 
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only passed this material on an experimental 
basis.” 

Both of these statements, one by a builder, 
and the other by FHA, belie a contemptuous 
attitude toward 235 building that is con- 
tributing more to its future failure than 
any other factor. 

A local contractor claims he can build a 
custom CBS three bedroom, 1 bath house, 
with central air, carpeting and wood panel- 
ling for $17 a sq. foot, or $21,000. This would 
be on a conventional improved lot and the 
price includes a comfortable profit. 

Yet, many 235 developments in this area 
are selling a ridiculously inferior house for 
the same price. Not only this, but the houses 
are being sold in developments planned on 
large tracts of land bought by the developer 
for almost nothing—tracts of land which are 
reaping fantastic profits in terms of lots 
alone. 

Pelski’s admission—although he person- 
ally had nothing to do with approving the 
material and has shown personal concern in 
rejecting it—that FHA ted tri-co-plex 
in an experimental status for 235 homes re- 
veals a contempt for the people who are 
buying these houses that pervades HUD. 

That HUD would “experiment” with the 
money and aspirations of the families who 
bought those houses is an indictment of that 
department. 

That the “experiment” has failed, and 
nothing seems to be in the offing to help the 
hundreds of families who bought—una- 
Wwares—the “experiment”, is a further in- 
dictment. 


[From the South Dade News Leader, 
Sept. 22, 1971] 


Green HILLS RESIDENTS GATHER To PROTEST 
236 DEVELOPMENT 


(By Sharon Van Smith and Mary Kirkland) 
ZONING APPEAL BEING FILED 


One hundred citizens from the Green Hills 
Civic Association filed into the County Com- 
mission chambers this morning, protesting a 
low cost housing development going up in 
their community. 

The civic association filed an appeal appli- 
cation, following their appearance before 
the Metro Commission. 

The Commission voted to allow Thomas 
Graham, association attorney, to address the 
Commission, although he was not on the 
agenda. 

Graham told the Commission that his 
group had been stymied in its attempt to 
appeal zoning which is allowing low cost 
housing to be constructed in a middle class 
suburb. 

He said James Ross, a zoning department 
Official, told him that he had to supply all 
the supporting data for his petition when he 
submitted it. 

Commissioner Hardy Matheson, arpe 
Robert Cook, zoning director, asking him 
what is required to file an appeal. Cook said 
that all that is required is the filing of an 
appeal petition. Cook said his office supplies 
the supporting date not the applicant. 

Green Hills residents also requested a stop- 
order on current construction at the develop- 
ment site. 

County attorney Stuart Simon said that 
the commission was not empowered to issue 
such a stop-order, but it is customary for 
the Building and Zoning Department to 
do so, 

The commission made a motion ordering 
County Manager Ray Goode to expedite the 
matter, taking appropriate administrative 
action, as soon as he receives the appeal. 

Before Graham was allowed to address the 
Commission, Simon cautioned the lawmakers 
that they should be careful not to draw any 
conclusions either individually or collectively 
on the Green Hills matter. 

The Commission may end up considering 
the zoning matter when they sit as a final 
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appeals board. Simon told the commissioners 
that they might be disqualified from hearing 
a final appeal of the case on the grounds of 
prejudice if they indicated any conclusions 
on the Green Hills question. 

The complaint the Green Hills Civic Asso- 
ciation is now bringing to the County Com- 
mission dates back a couple of years. 

David Fleeman owned the entire tract of 
land from Richmond Drive to Eureka Drive 
back in 1968, and the land was zoned RU-3M, 
according to Tom Graham, attorney working 
with the Civic Association. 

Fleeman had developed the Green Hills 
project, and then built Park West, both 
luxurious developments. 

In 1968, Fleeman proposed another project 
on a tract of land running from SW 176th 
Street south to Eureka Drive and between 
108th and 112th Avenues. 

The Civic Association objected, and the 
zoning board and the zoning appeals board 
denied it, saying it wasn’t compatible with 
what had already been built in the area, 
Graham said. 

So, Fleeman took a model of his plan to a 
Green Hills Civic Association meeting, along 
with a batch of color photographs and 
drawings. 

The citizens were impressed. His plans in- 
cluded five recreational areas, a pool, tennis 
court, the parking was nicely landscaped, 
there was a 150 foot setback from any exist- 
ing home to any pavement in his project, 
and he was going to build a five foot privacy 
wall. Only one exit and one entry were to be 
built to reduce flow-through traffic. The citi- 
zens approved. 

Then Sleeman took his plans to the County 
Commission to ask for a zoning variance, 
which was granted in December, 1968. 

However, the County Commission put con- 
ditions on the variance they granted. It said 
the variance was granted only on the condi- 
tion that what was built must be substan- 
tially in compliance with plans prepared by 
Joel Meyer, who prepared the plans for Flee- 
man and that this condition was binding on 
all succeeders to the title. 

Nothing was built, and in January, 1969, 
Fleeman sold the tract with its new zoning 
variance, to Kanko Development Company. 
Advisory Inc., now Kanko Development Com- 
pany. That company held the land until July 
of this year. 

Then Joseph Kanter, a Miami Beach de- 
veloper, proposed plans for East Green Hills 
Apartments Limited, and obtained the ap- 
proval of the zoning department. 

East Green Hills Apartments Limited, re- 
ferred to as East Green Hills, is located at 
17800 SW 107th Ave., the southern half of 
Kanko Development Company's 25 acres. 

I+ is a federally funded, insured rent sub- 
sidized FHA 236 project, and the Green Hills 
Civic Association says it isn’t compatible 
with their homes, and that it doesn’t sub- 
stantially concur with the original plans pro- 
posed by David Fleeman. 

East Green Hills has over four entries and 
exits it does not include a recreation hall, 
there is no privacy wall or 150 foot setback 
and it is a low cost housing project, the op- 
posite of the original Se 


[From the South De Dade News Leader, 
Sept. 23, 1971] 
PROBLEMS STILL STIR UNDER PALMLAND 
HOMES 
(By Mark Hierholzer) 


BUILDING CODE, REPAIRS STILL REMAIN ISSUES 


Complaints “poured in on Palmiand 
homes” a few months ago. The News Leader 
carried several stories on them. The com- 
plaints came from homeowners who felt the 
construction of their new 235 homes were 
shoddy. FHA and Dade County inspectors 
went out to take a look, agreed on some as- 
pects, wrote their reports, and told Palmland 
to fix the flaws. 
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At one point FHA Director William Pelski, 
angry over the innumerable complaints about 
outside “weather proofing,” spearheaded an 
inspection of the material and techniques 
used to cover the exteriors of plywood walls, 
and declared the material, tri-co-plex or 
kenitex, unacceptable in any application. 

Cong. Ben Blackburn of Georgia got wind 
of the complaints in South Dade, heard argu- 
ments about the changing of the Dade 
County building codes by HUD, and started 
an investigation of his own, He will bring his 
panel to Miami on Oct. 8 to hear complaints 
and arguments about the situation. 


MORE COMPLAINTS 


Yesterday the News Leader checked back 
with several of the homeowners in Palm- 
land’s division five, where most of the com- 
plaints originated. 

One elderly couple who lives in a frame 
house on SW 199th Avenue, and whose com- 
plaints about cracking and warping of the 
plywood exterior were termed “serious” by 
one Dade County inspector, says nothing has 
yet been done to correct the flaws. 

“They haven’t followed up on anything. 
All we get are promises. 

“They have not come to see us, They know 
all about our house, we've told them, but 
they haven't come out even to look at it. 

“We've sent two letters, one to Palmland 
and the other to FHA. Both replied that the 
job would be done in two weeks—that was a 
month ago. 

“They keep asking us to wait.” 

Another woman, who lives on SW 302 Ter- 
race, said some of her complaints were an- 
swered, 

“When we notified FHA, and FHA notified 
Palmiand, they came out and fixed our leaky 
windows. But that’s all that’s been done. 
When we complained to FHA again, they told 
us that they had received word that all the 
complaints were taken care of. But they're 
not. 

“It’s just a lot of little things that can't be 
let go. The house has been put together lousy. 
The front door doesn’t close; there are cracks 
between the cabinets and wall in the kitchen. 

“We have another FHA Inspector coming 
out next week.” 

Another woman, who lives on the same 
street, asked to be allowed to say something 
to the News Leader. 

“I wish you had come and asked me what 
I had to say before. I want to give the other 
side to this whole story. 

“I think all these complaints are sickening. 
They are the result of people being just too 

icky. 

p “My husband and I came from a $165 a 
month one bedroom apartment in Hialeah. 
We are now living in this three bedroom 
house for $180 a month. As far as I'm con- 
cerned, there is nothing to complain about. 
We are very glad to live here, 

“It’s not right for people to complain like 
they have. Most of the complainers are on the 
235 Plan. The government pays some of their 
bill. We're not getting help, and we're per- 
fectly happy. You'd think they especially 
would be thankful 


“I like this house. We had a little trouble 
at first. The sockets wouldn’t work and we 
had sewer troubie, but they came out the 
first day and fixed it. We have had no trou- 
ble since. 

“Considering what we had before, this is 
good. Many others feel the same way.” 


KENITEX 

FHA considered complaints about cracking 
and warping exteriors serious enough to ban 
the use of kenitex and tri-coplex, the ma- 
terials used to cover them. 

According to Lewis Bain, assistant direc- 
tor at FHA’s Coral Gables offices, Palmland 
is no longer building any of the frame 
houses. “It is my understanding,” he said, 
“that Palmiand has reverted back to CBS 
construction.” 
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BUILDING CODE 


Controversy over HUD's pressure to change 
the building codes in Dade County con- 
tinues. 

Cong. Blackburn’s investigation has turned 
up several things that change the situation 
somewhat. For one thing, HUD’s assistant 
director Eugene A. Gulledge, declares, with 
evident good reason, that HUD has a legal 
right to pressure changes in local building 
codes. A quote from a Sept. 13 statement 
follows: 

“We note that one reporter alleges that 
HUD, by withholding Federal assistance 
funds, has forced Dade to alter its building 
code. The allegation apparently relates to 
the requirement that each community seek- 
ing Federal assistance for urban renewal 
must submit to the Secretary a Workable 
Program for Community Improvement. The 
submission of a Workable Program is a statu- 
tory requirement under Section 101(c) of the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended. 

“One of the Workable Program require- 
ments is that the community have in effect 
an up-to-date building code which contains 
the latest published nationally recognized 
industry standards for materials and systems 
of construction, This requirement not only 
seeks uniformity in local codes but also elim- 
ination of unnecessary local code restrictions. 
The objective is to facilitate efficient pro- 
duction and in so doing restrain rising 
building costs without sacrificing desirable 
standards of quality. 

“Dade County has complied with our 
Workable Program requirements as have all 
other communities which are receiving Fed- 
eral assistance funds for urban renewal. 

“Administration of the Workable Program 
is the responsibility of Assistant Secretary 
Samuel C. Jackson, Office of Community 
Planning and Management. In October, 1970, 
Mr. Jackson issued a statement of HUD 
policy regarding the adoption of codes and 
elimination of restrictive practices in local 
codes. 

“Immediately following the recent pub- 
licity concerning alleged complaints and de- 
ficiencies in the Palmland Homes-subdivi- 
sion, the Director of the Coral Gables Insur- 
ing Office, along with the Chief Architect and 
the Chief Inspector, conducted a comprehen- 
sive investigation. 

“The houses are three and four bedroom 
homes, selling in the $19,000 to $22,750 price 
range and are constructed of wood frame. 
They are typical of South Florida style and 
finish, with tar and gravel roofs, aluminum 
windows and the exteriors are finished with 
& sprayed-on material called Kenitex. The 
Director and his assistants visited several 
homes that were completed and unoccupied 
and found the quality and finish to be ex- 
cellent. They reviewed a home under con- 
struction and determined that all materials 
met FHA requirements and FHA minimum 
property standards. 

“The Director and his assistants feel the 
builder is putting out quality homes, built 
with good material. (Ed note: Gulledge evi- 
dently has not received word of the ban of 
Kenitex yet.) There have been a few excep- 
tions in which homeowners have reported 
defects. These, however, have not been at- 
tributable to inadequate minimum property 
standards but rather to faulty construction. 
Our Director reports that the builder is mak- 
ing satisfactory corrections in all cases. 

Gulledge evidently feels that all is going 
well in South Dade now with 235 and 236 
housing developments. Cong. Blackburn does 
not. Many residents here do not, including 
those who live in Green Hills, who yesterday 
gathered at the courthouse to file a zoning 
appeal. 

Cong. Blackburn will be in Miami on Oct. 
8. His investigation may do more to 
straighten these problems out than any 
thing else heretofore, 
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[From the South Dade News Leader, 
Sept. 30, 1971] 


HOMEOWNER Warts AND WAITS . . 
(By Mark Hierholzer) 


The confusion and frustration following 
in the wake of Dade’s FHA insured housing 
projects has victimized another home buyer. 

Donald Scott, 41, is married and has two 
children. He bought an FHA insured house 
in Point Royal East. The plan under which 
the house was to be originally sold is 235, but 
Scott qualified and bought under 221. The 
difference between the two plans is basically 
in the money required for down payment 
and monthly payment. 

The house is three bedroom, one bath, 
CBS construction, built by Carrol Sheppard 
of Paramount Builders, Inc. 

Scott contacted the bullding company and 
told them. He spoke to Bud Johnson who, 
Scott claims, told him the company was not 
responsible for faulty windows. Since Scott 
bought the house, it was his responsibility, 
said Johnson. 

The loan is FHA insured, and the builder 
is supposed to be responsible for any faults 
in construction for one year. sohnson denied 
this, claims Scott. 

In desperate need of windows, Scott hired 
a private firm to install new ones. The cost 
was $255. 

Later, he was told by FHA representatives 
since he paid for the installation of the win- 
dows, he could not be reimbursed. 

This was only the beginning. 

On Aug. 1, Scott sent a letter to Shep- 
pard detailing complaints about the house 
construction. Among the complaints were. 

1) a sloppy exterior paint job, streaks and 
splotches could be seen from the street. 

2) the front step concrete was crumbling. 

3) a sloppy interior paint job, with differ- 
ent shades of white used to patch over re- 
paired holes in the wall. 

4) lawn not fully sodded as required in 
the specifications submitted to FHA. 

5) rear door of the house did not close. 

6) public walk in front of house cracked 
and crumbling. 

7) grass growing through asphalt drive 
not properly laid. 

8) exterior stucco badly gouged and 
slopped at time of application. 

9) trees and other shrubbery planted 
without being taken out of metal cans. 

10) door jams for front door cracked and 
chipped. 

Scott claims he has called the builder sev- 
eral—innumerable—times and has only 
managed to get the front step fixed. 

On Sept. 17 he received a letter from FHA 
stating that the house has never passed final 
inspection, listing many of the above faults 
which had to be taken care of before FHA 
could OK the house. 

Scott is not sure of his status right now. 
“I don’t know what is going on. I can’t get 
a hold of this Paramount Builders anymore. 
They never answer their phone.” 

According to one informed source, Scott’s 
loan is insured. The builder cannot receive 
his money for the house, however, until he 
readies it to pass final inspection. 

And Scott says he is getting tired of watch- 
ing his house fall apart. He’s seriously think- 
ing of trying to sell it. 

The builder could not be reached for com- 
ment. 


[From the South Dade News Leader, 
Oct. 5, 1971] 
CASE oF VANISHING REPAIRMEN 


(By Mark Hierholzer) 

Mr. and Mrs. James Morgan bought their 
“fancy home” on Feb. 26 at 703 NW 8th St., 
Homestead. Morgan is in the service and 
bought the dwelling under the FHA 235 
program. 

Ten days before he moved in he gave the 
builder, J. Benitoa of Benmuni Const. Corp. 
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a list of faults which Benitoa said would be 
fixed before the Morgans moved in. 

The complaints were not fixed when they 
moved in. Morgan called and spoke with 
Benitoa’s secretary several times trying to get 
them to come out and fix the faults. Each 
time he was told they would send someone 
over when they began to build the house 
next to him. 

Five houses went up next to him. Still no 
repairmen. 

On June 24 Morgan sent a letter with a 
list of complaints to William Pelski, director 
of FHA’s Coral Gables offices. Another letter 
was sent to Benitoa. 

Morgan's list of complaints included: 

1) Failure to remove a dead tree from the 
front yard which threatened to fall on the 
house. 

2) Carpet ted at seam in hallway. 

3) Tile in kitchen and utility room uneven 
and generally rough. 

4) Closet door in bedroom not hung prop- 
erly—almost off hinges. 

5) Vanity in bathroom not sealed to wall. 

6) Input water pipe between water meter 
and house not buried below surface level. 

7) Ceiling in living room and dining room 
not finished properly—dents and seams 
showing through sealant. 

On August 19 Fernando Munilla, vice presi- 
dent of Benmuni, sent a letter to FHA stat- 
ing most of the work had since been done. 
He claimed the dead tree in Morgan's yard 
was killed by Morgan after he moved in and 
the tree that was there before he moved in 
had already been removed. 

Munilla blamed the carpet seam on Mor- 
gan’s young child. All other complaints, 
stated Munilla, had been taken care of. 

But this was not the end of a happy story. 
Morgan had not, he claims, seen any repair- 
men since his June 24 letter. None of the 
complaints had been looked at, let alone re- 

Regarding the dead tree, the job 
Munilla referred to was done to the house 
next door, not Morgan’s. And the carpet seam 
was not ripped by his child since it was one 
of the complaints given Munilla ten days 
before the house was bought. 

Munilla, claims Morgan, lied to FHA. He 
sent a letter to that effect to Pelski on the 
80th of August. FHA responded by sending 
an inspector out to look at the house. The 
inspector agreed in substance with Morgan 
and listed eight faults that had to be re- 
paired. 

Among these were: 

1) Repair in a satisfactory manner or re- 
place carpeting in hallway. 

2) Repair the vinyl tile in the kitchen and 
utility room. Repair poor finish on the slab 
and reinstall vinyl tile. 

3) Correct the closet door opening which 
is out of alignment. 

4) Caulk vanity top to the wall. 

5) Bury the water service to the house a 
minimum of 8” to 12” below grade. 

6) Fit the front door at the threshold. 

7) Replace the kitchen base cabinet en- 
tirely. 

8) Check thickness of all paneling. Should 
be at least 44’ thick, is only 4%’ now. 

On Sept. 21 Morgan received notification of 
the inspector's conclusions. So did Munilla. 

Morgan still hasn't seen any repairmen. 

The News Leader spoke with Munilla on 
Monday. He said he received the list of com- 
plaints from Pelski’'s office and intended to 
fix them next week. 

“We have asked Mr. Morgan to be patient,” 
stated Munilla. “It will take time to fix some 
of his complaints. Some of the minor ones 
we asked him to wait on.” 


“We plan to fix all of them this week.” 


AMTRAK’S FINANCIAL CONDITION 


The SPEAKER. Under a -previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Aspin) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 
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Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, recent news 
dispatches have reported that Amtrak, 
the new passenger rail service, will soon 
ask Congress for well over $100 million 
in additional funds. The chairman and 
president of Amtrak, Roger Lewis, has 
virtually admitted that losses are run- 
ning at an annual rate of at least $150 
million. 

Congress originally appropriated $40 
million directly for Amtrak, and guaran- 
teed another $100 million in loans. For 
the privilege of giving up losses on their 
passenger trains, railroads paid Amtrak 
almost $200 million. But even the 
promise of monthly payments from rail- 
roads has not been enough to keep Am- 
trak in a solvent financial position. 

When Amtrak took over intercity pas- 
senger service last May 1, it dropped 
many runs, stating that only the most 
profitable ones would be retained. It was 
dismaying, therefore, to learn that serv- 
ice to and through the northern plains, 
and from Washington, D.C. to West Vir- 
ginia, was added. Apparently this was 
done only for the purpose of satisfying 
political needs, not because trains were 
necessary there any more than in south 
central Wisconsin, which is now com- 
pletely without rail transportation. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that it is time to 
launch a full investigation into the rea- 
sons for the staggering losses which Am- 
trak is apparently experiencing. Par- 
ticularly disturbing is the refusal of Am- 
trak to release information on perform- 
ance of its trains, as well as the fact that 
no consumer representatives are repre- 
sented on the Amtrak board. 

I am today writing to Mr. Lewis, re- 
questing a full explanation of Amtrak’s 
sorry financial condition, and asking him 
to give Congress all the facts so that we 
might have an expanded and profitable 
rail system, and a more representative 
and open Amtrak board. If the Govern- 
ment is to continue financing this cor- 
poration, it is time that we have more 
accountability of Amtrak’s current af- 
fairs than we have had up to now, so 
that Congress and the American people 
will better know how well this new and 
experimental transportation system is 
serving them. 


PAKISTANI HOLOCAUST 


(Mr, KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, the holocaust 
visited upon millions of East Pakistani 
by their own government continues and 
the world sits silently by. A frustrated 
U.N. official in pointing out that no coun- 
try had moved to place the explosive 
situation on the agenda of the Assembly 
and the Security Council is reported to 
have described the situation as follows: 

It reminds me of the murder of that 
woman in Queens years ago (Kitty Genovese 
in 1964) when neighbors heard screams and 
didn’t call the police, but pulled down win- 
dow blinds. 


At the present time reports show that 
atrocities continue to take place in East 
Pakistan and the latest news report is 
that the Pakistani Army has set up 
brothels reminiscent of what the German 
Wehrmacht and S.S. did in Nazi Ger- 
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many only now it is not young Jewish 
women who are held in bondage and 
made into prostitutes but Hindu women 
who are treated in this bestial way. 

Surely no matter what the diplomatic 
consequences would be, it is the obliga- 
tion of at least the United States to file 
a complaint before the Security Council 
of the United Nations and raise the issue 
in the U.N, Assembly. Instead to our 
shame we have shipped arms to Pakistan. 
Those who sit by mute when atrocities 
take place before them, in the sight of 
God will surely be condemned. 

Appended is a report which appeared 
in today’s New York Times on these 
atrocities: 

Dacca, PAKISTAN, October 10.—The horror 
of life in East Pakistan shows every sign of 
becoming permanently institutionalized, and 
most if not all the foreigners who came hop- 
ing to help are on the verge of despair. 

In particular, the chances of reversing the 
tide of millions of destitute refugees who 
have fled to India seem remote. Most govern- 
ments consider the refugee problem the main 
catalyst in the atmosphere of war prevailing 
on the subcontinent. 

India charges that military terror in East 
Pakistan since the central Government 
moved against the Bengali separatists March 
25 has driven nine million refugees across 
her borders. Those people, the Indians say, 
are an intolerable drain on already vastly 
overtaxed economic resources and a force that 
could result in a political catastrophe or in- 
ternal warfare. 

The New Delhi Government has hinted 
that as a last resort it might try to change 
the situation in East Pakistan by force to in- 
duce the refugees, whom Pakistan numbers 
at Iess than a third of the Indian figure, to 
leave India. Pakistan has hastened her own 
preparations for war. Major troop movements 
have been reported here and in India in the 
past few weeks. 

The Soviet Union, China and the United 
States, among other nations, are deeply en- 
tangled in the feud. The United Nations and 
other international organizations have been 
working with great urgency to alleviate the 
misery and, especially, to prevent a war. 

Dozens of governments have teams of ex- 
perts, technicians and diplomats working in 
East Pakistan. The United Nations East Pak- 
istan Relief Operation alone has 75 officials 
here. 

There is some disagreement among the 
hundreds of foreign officials about the tech- 
niques by which the refugees could be re- 
patriated. But there is apparent unanimity 
on one subject: that East Pakistan should 
overcome its reputation as a place of end- 
less horror and suffering. 

To that end many Governments, including 
that of the United States, have pressed the 
Pakistani Government at Islamabad for 
fundamental changes in East Pakistan, 
among them these: 


NO REAL PROGRESS DISCERNED 


The end of police and military terror di- 
rected against thousands of political suspects 
and millions of non-Moslem members of 
ethnic and religious minorities. 

A reasonably representative government in 
Dacca, capable of restoring the faith of East 
Pakistean’s population in the future of democ- 
racy. 

A much more convincing effort by the 
central Government to relieve the physical 
suffering wrought on East Pakistan's pre- 
dominantly Bengali population by flood, 
cyclone and war in the last year. 

The consensus among the foreigners work- 
ing here is that there has been no real prog- 
ress in any of those areas. 

Whispered conversations with Bengalis 
still have to do largely with alleged atrocities 
by the occupation army, which is largely 
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made up of West Pakistanis and is hated by 
most of the population. 

One tale that is widely believed and seems 
to come from many different sources is that 
563 women picked up by the army in March 
and April and held in military brothels are 
not being released because they are pregnant 
beyond the point at which abortions are 
possible. 

A Government spokesman denied the re- 
port and challenged any accuser to name 
the place where the women are supposed to 
be held. On the other hand, a number of 
Bengali gynecologists are known to have been 
performing many abortions on girls held at 
army installations and released. 

TWO OF THREE RELEASED 

In a clandestine meeting elaborately ar- 
ranged to elude military surveillance, a Ben- 
gali farmer told this correspondent about one 
such experience. Talking with great reticence 
and glancing around in fear that he had been 
led into a police trap, he said: 

“The army came to the village on the night 
of April 11. One patrol led me away from 
my house to identify something, and when I 
got back I found my sister was missing. An- 
other girl, the daughter of a neighbor, was 
gone, and there was a Hindu family whose 
girl was missing. 

“In the middle of May they released my 
sister and the neighbor’s daughter, but the 
Hindu girl is still gone. The two girls who 
came back are both pregnant and will have 
their babies. At the place where they were 
kept there were 200 or 300 girls doing the 
same thing. They had to wash clothing and 
to make love to soldiers two or three times 
a day.” 

“My sister doesn’t know where she was 
kept,” the farmer added. 

Many Dacca residents, including foreign- 
ers, tell of having seen young women taken 
away by military policemen without even an 
identification check, 

Other people, obscure and prominent, are 
also subject to arbitrary arrest, although 
President Agha Mohammed Yahya Khan 
proclaimed a general amnesty for political 
prisoners last month and his action was 
warmly applauded by foreign diplomats seek- 
ing political accommodation in East Paki- 
stan. 

The diplomats, who now say that the 
amnesty was purely cosmetic, report that 
the Government not only has failed to re- 
lease any important prisoners but also has 
continued arresting politicians, professors, 
lewyers and others by the hundreds, 

According to a number of reports, some 
from foreign observers, a number of persons 
under amnesty have been arrested and shot. 


THE MOST PROMINENT PRISONER 


The most prominent prisoner is Sheik 
Mujibur Rahman, universally acknowledged 
as the political and spiritual leader of East 
Bengal. Sheik Mujibur’s Awami League party 
won a sweeping election victory last Decem- 
ber for National Assembly seats allocated to 
East Pakistan and he had been scheduled to 
become Prime Minister of all of Pakistan. 

Most diplomats and other foreigners be- 
lieve that a resolution of the East Pakistani 
crisis can be found only if Sheik Mujib is 
permitted to exercise the role of leadership 
in East Pakistan to which he was elected. 
But he remains a prisoner undergoing a se- 
cret military trial and facing a possible death 
sentence. 

Members of his family, while not accused 
of any crime, are held as virtual prisoners 
here. 

Such political repression has extended not 
only to the banned Awami League but to any 
politician or group likely to embarrass the 
military regime. 

The effect was dramatically underscored 
last week by a former chief of the air force, 
who decidcd to try running for public office 
in view of the Government's announced in- 
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tention of moving toward democratic proc- 
esses. 

The officer, Mohammad Asghar Khan, a 
retired air marshal, is known throughout 
Pakistan as a patriot and political moderate. 
He commanded the air force in 1965 during 
Pakistan’s brief but bloody war with India 
and has always insisted that Pakistan remain 
one country. 


PROGRAM WAS CENSORED 


Mr. Asghar Khan, a West Pakistani and a 
leader of the movement that brought about 
the collapse of President Mohammad Ayb 
Khan’s Government in 1968, offered a con- 
ciliatory program calling for major develop- 
ment efforts in East Pakistan and genuine 
political freedom for its people, but it has 
been completely censored. On Friday he an- 
nounced that no candidate could run unless 
he could reach the public through the press, 
so he was withdrawing. 

“Today is a black day for democracy in 
Pakistan,” he said, “when even I, with a mild 
program breaking no martial-law regulations, 
am frozen out.” 

When the army occupied East Pakistan and 
banned the Awami League, the election was, 
in effect, annulled. Some elected assembly- 
men were cleared by the army to take their 
seats, but most had fied to India or joined 
the guerrillas. 

In July, President Yahya Khan announced 
that by-elections would be held to fill the 
seats. 

Government-approved candidates and par- 
ties, most of them strongly right-wing and 
fundamentalist Moslems and all heavily 
escorted by troops, have begun giving 
speeches in East Pakistan, and are reported 
on at length in the controlled press. All have 
advocated a war to the finish against “‘mis- 
creants” and “Indian agents’—words in- 
variably used by the Government to describe 
the Bengali guerrillas. 

Meanwhile, the anguish of war continues 
in the countryside. 

The guerrillas are taking an increasing 
toll of the occupation army and medical cir- 
cles report growing numbers of bodies of 
soldiers. The guerrillas are also said to be as. 
sassinating members of the local “peace com- 
mittees,” civilian groups made up mostly of 
non-Bengalis and assigned to carry out army 
administration of occupied areas. 

When troops or peace committees are at- 
tacked, the army burns hamlets to the 
ground in reprisal, and local reports usual- 
ly tell of heavy losses of life. 

In the prevailing circumstances, accord- 
ing to most foreign observers stationed here, 
the refugee crisis and the other major prob- 
lems are not susceptible of solution, however 
much foreign assistance is poured in. It is 
especially unlikely, they say, that East Pak- 
istan’s Hindu minority, about 10 per cent 
of the March population of 75 million, will 
ever return in any numbers. 

The Hindus were particular targets of the 
soldiers. Hindu communities and shops 
burned out by the army stand deserted, their 
temples smashed. The Government has made 
it plain that Hinduism will no longer be 
tolerated in East Pakistan; to reinforce the 
point, the new civilian Governor, Dr, A. M. 
Malik, did not appoint a Hindu to his in- 
terim cabinet. 

CENTERS NO LONGER VISITED 

A foreign relief worker, reflecting the fail. 
ure of the Government's amnesty, said: “We 
no longer bother to visit the Government's 
60 or so refugee reception centers. It's ob- 
vious they aren't coming back in more than 
a tiny trickle—none in some areas.” 

“At one place,” he added, “we discovered 
the Government had a staff of professional 
refugees that they brought out whenever 
visitors came to show that something was 
going on.” 

“The army authorities tell you there are 
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2,000 refugees at some camps,” another ex- 
pert related. “You go there and find a hand- 
ful of people wandering around, and under 
continued questioning the authorities agree 
maybe there are only 200. 

“After hearing as many deceptions as we 
do, it quickly reaches the point at which 
we cannot take the Pakistan Government's 
word for anything, however trivial.” 

There are universal complaints that even 
in the matter of humanitarian relief the 
army has commandeered all available trucks, 
cars, motor launches and boats—the only 
available means of moving food or supplies 
until foreign relief vehicles can be brought 
in, 

BLAME PUT ON INDIA 


The Government insists that all or most 
of the troubles would disappear if India 
would end her “provocations” and stop in- 
filtrating men and arms into East Pakistan. 

The Pakistanis say India’s warlike actions 
are demonstrated by her unwillingness to al- 
low United Nations or other foreign relief 
workers to enter the border zones near East 
Pakistan. Pakistan, on the other hand, has 
admitted relief teams. 

Some diplomats believe that a partial solu- 
tion would be the imposition by the United 
Nations of a military peace-keeping force be- 
tween East Pakistan and India, through 
which refugees could move if they chose. It 
seems unlikely that either country would 
agree to such a move. 

The pessimism among foreign observers is 
formidable. 

“There is really nothing anyone with any 
amount of money can do for East Pakistan,” 
a relief expert commented. “It seems to be 
an irredeemable land whose people are 
doomed from birth, and as the population 
of the subcontinent doubles every genera- 
tion, it will only get worse.” 

“My own feeling,” he added, “and I know 
lots of us share it, is that the outside world 
might just as well pull out now and let 
things here take their inevitable course.” 


SPECIAL REPORT ON ISRAEL 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, during the 
congressional recess I visited Israel. To- 
day I am issuing a report on that trip 
and some of the people I met with. In 
this newsletter I have also commented 
on the action taken by the Attorney Gen- 
eral on September 30 in stating that he 
would use his parole authority, without 
regard to quota restrictions, to bring 
Soviet Jews into the United States 
should they be able to leave the Soviet 
Union. Also included is the response my 
colleague from New York (Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL) and I made to Soviet Delegate 
Yakov Malik’s anti-Semitic statement in 
the September 25 meeting of the United 
Nations Security Council. The original 
statement appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of September 27. 

With the thought that it might inter- 
est our colleagues, I include my report 
in full in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. The 
text follows: 

A SPECIAL Report, OCTOBER 1971 
(By Mr. Epwarp I. Kocs) 

Dear Friend, during the Congressional re- 
cess I went to Israel. I was there from August 
20th to September 5th—at my own expense, 
Like most Jews, I am very interested in what 
is happening in that small and valiant coun- 
try. In addition, I had been to the Soviet 
Union in April where I had visited the wives 
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of two cf the Jews, Lassal Kaminsky and Lev 
Yagman, who were then in a Leningrad jail 
awaiting trial for alleged anti-Soviet acts. 
During the course of that visit I met with a 
number of Jews who overwhelmingly ex- 
pressed a desire to move to Israel where they 
could lead a Jewish life, In Israel, I was in- 
terested in speaking with some of the Rus- 
sian Jews who had been successful in reach- 
ing their long sought after homeland. 

Upon coming to Israel one is immediately 
struck by the pride of the people in their 
country and their confidence that they can 
withstand any assault that may be launched 
by the Arab states. The Israelis do not seem 
to have the same daily preoccupation that 
many of us have about Israel’s survival. The 
alternatives are few for the Israelis—come 
what may, they will do what has to be done. 
What they say is En Bererah meaning “no 
other option.” In the meantime, the Israelis 
are working hard to develop the country’s re- 
sources and to build a state that is econom- 
ically and socially strong as well as militarily 
capable. From what I saw they are succeeding 
magnificently with full employment, new and 
expanding industries, widespread construc- 
tion, and even $100 million in exports this 
year to the Arab countries. 

I was fortunate to have the opportunity to 
talk with a number of Israeli leaders includ- 
ing Prime Minister Golda Meir, Finance Min- 
ister Pinchas Sapir, President of the Supreme 
Court Dr. Shimon Agranat, Liberal Party 
Leader Joseph Sapir, and that living legend- 
ary patriarch, David Ben-Gurion. These and 
other appointments were made for me by the 
Israeli Ministry for Foreign Affairs. The Min- 
istry’s efforts on my behalf were very gen- 
erous and included taking me to the far 
reaches of the country: the Suez Canal, the 
Golan Heights, and Sharm el-Sheikh, I am 
also very appreciative of the arrangements 
made by the Israel Office of the American 
Jewish Committee for me to meet with pri- 
vate persons active in the social and religious 
aspects of Israeli life. 

Those with whom I spoke made an interest- 
ing point about Israel’s current state of af- 
fairs. Prior to the Six Day War, Israel’s rela- 
tions with the Arab states rested on an armi- 
stice agreement signed in 1956. But the Is- 
raclis were subject to daily attacks across the 
borders. Furthermore, there was no commerce 
or travel between Israel and its Arab neigh- 
bors—and of course the Old City was barred 
to all Israelis. 

This furmer state of “armistice” contrasts 
with the current state of war. The City of 
Jerusalem is united and open to Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Moslems alike. People from all 
countries, including the Arab states, come 
freely to Jerusalem to pray at their holy 
places. Arab students living in Israel are able 
to go to the University in Cairo and 30,000 
Arabs come from the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip to work in Israel. But most important 
for the people, the acts of terrorism for the 
most part have stopped. Paradoxically, the 
former state of armistice was in fact a state 
of war and the current state of war is an 
armistice. 

To date Israel has deterred the Arabs with 
relatively few arms, particularly when com- 
pared to the missiles and superior planes 
Egypt is supplied by the Russians. For the 
future it is essential that the United States 
give (and not simply sell) Israel the jets and 
other military equipment it needs. A peace- 
ful Middle East and the survival of Israel are 
in the United States’ national interest—as 
well as being a source of pride and comfort 
for all tied by blood and heritage to the 
promised land, 

JERUSALEM 

The City of Jerusalem has prospered since 
the Six Day War. The barbed wire which once 
surrounded the Old City has been removed 
and the ancient walls have been repaired. It 
is a glorious feeling to be in today’s Jerusalem 
that is once again united. 
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Under the leadership of a man who must 
be one of the most dynamic mayors of the 
world, Teddy Kollek, housing is being built 
for both Jews and Arabs in Jerusalem. In 
touring Jerusalem, I asked Mayor Kollek 
about the Jordanians’ objections to the hous- 
ing project and the settlement of Jews in 
East Jerusalem. Standing on the construction 
site he pointed to the Judean Hills to the 
north and said: 

“You see those hills—barren and rocky. 
That is what this hill looked like. We didn’t 
displace any Arabs—no one was living here 
and the land couldn't be cultivated. Further- 
more, you can see that the project does not 
extend beyond the City’s limits.” 

Some ancient Jewish burial crypts have 
been uncovered during the construction and 
are being preserved. 

“You see, the Jews were here years ago. 
We are building next to a good Jewish 
cemetery.” 

Mayor Kollek shows his city to visitors with 
great pride. He has guided the construction 
of the new housing, the development of the 
green areas, the reconstruction of the Old 
Jewish Quarter, the revival of the Hadassah 
Hospital and University complex on Mt. 
Scopus, and the building of the Israeli Mu- 
seum—all making Jerusalem a city of today’s 
world while retaining the richness of her 4000 
year heritage. What Teddy Kollek is probably 
most admired for, however, was his courage 
in immediately reuniting the City after the 
Six Day War. Reunification has provided a 
city in which Jews and Arabs live in their 
own neighborhoods, but in cooperation and 
harmony—a city in which full and equal 
opportunities are given to all religions. 

On September 25th, Jordan brought a com- 
plaint against Israel before the United Na- 
tions Security Council because of the housing 
going up in the eastern part of the City. 
Shockingly, the United States joined in a 
unanimous vote of 14-0 in censuring Israel. 
This is part of a drive by the Arab states and 
their supporters to end the unification of 
Jerusalem. I talked with Arabs and Christian 
clergymen about this. They all praised the 
help and recognition given by the Israeli 
government to ali religions, and they all re- 
jected the idea that partition or internation- 
alization would make for a better city. 


THE ALIYA FROM RUSSIA BEGINS 


Israel has several absorption centers where 
new immigrants live for their first four to 
six months, learn Hebrew, and receive help 
in finding homes and employment. I visited 
one of these centers, a beautiful building 
overlooking the Mediterranean at Ashdod. At 
the time of my visit 200 people representing 
19 nationalities were living at the center. 

Most of those with whom I spoke were Rus- 
sian. One, Mrs. Rochel Shpunghin, an ex- 
trao: woman of great courage and vi- 
tality, spoke English. Describing her own feel- 
ings for Israel she said it had been the source 
of hope and strength for her and her family 
while in Russia. 

Mrs. Shpunghin had arrived three months 
before with her husband and two sons; four 
years ago she and her husband had decided 
to apply for an exit permit. She explained 
that any person asking to leave the Soviet 
Union must obtain a “recommendation” from 
his superior and a character reference from a 
committee of neighbors. Mr. Shpunghin’s 
plant manager would not give him a recom- 
mendation and so Mr, Shpunghin, a chemist, 
had to take a lesser job in another factory 
where the manager was less hostile. Mrs. 
Shpunghin, a biology teacher, simply stopped 
working. And because the family had made 
application to leave, the elder son then 18, 
was not permitted by the government to go 
to the University. 

She said: 

“To notify the government that you want 
to leave is a critical decision. When you an- 
mounce you want to leave you cut yourself 
off .from your friends and the future, This 
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decision is particularly hard when you have 
children, because you are doing it for them 
as well.” 

Months went by and they heard nothing, 
inquiries went without response, and even 
friends betrayed them. 

“We never knew ... we never knew what 
was going to happen. It got to be terrible, but 
there was no turning back. Finally, the word 
came and we had just a few days to leave.” 

Mrs. Shpunghin stressed that she had not 
come to Israel to secure greater material 
comforts. 

“We lived very comfortably in Riga. In 
fact our apartment in Rehovot will be smaller 
than the one we had in Russia where we 
also had a cottage by the sea. But this does 
not matter. 

“We wanted to come to Israel. We can feel 
at home only in Israel. I know it will be 
difficult at first. We have given ourselves two 
years for life to become normal. If things 
work out in less time, say in a year and a 
half, then we will have gained six months.” 

We gave Mrs. Shpunghin a ride back to 
Jerusalem where she was meeting some 
friends. Ironically, as we drove up the road 
to Jerusalem, we came up behind a truck 
laboring under the weight of a huge crate 
bearing the name and former address of 
someone who had recently arrived from Riga 
whom Mrs. Shpunghin knew. It was wonder. 
ful to see this “household” on its way to 
Jerusalem and while I never met that family 
I felt a kinship with them as I do for Mrs. 
Shpunghin. 

H.R. 5606 TO ASSIST SOVIET JEWS 


Jews around the world have won one battle 
in the struggie to ease the plight of Soviet 
Jews. For many months, I and many others 
have been attempting to have the United 
States make It absolutely clear that we are 
willing to accept any Soviet Jews allowed to 
emigrate. Toward this end, I introduced H.R. 
5606 last March to provide 30,000 special ref- 
ugee visas for Soviet Jews in the event they 
are allowed to leave the Soviet Union. H.R 
5606 gained the support of 123 House co- 
sponsors, 34 Senate sponsors, and hundreds 
of thousands of Jews and non-Jews in the 
country. 

On September 30th, Attorney General John 
Mitchell announced that he would use his 
parole authority, without regard to quota 
restrictions, to bring Soviet Jews into the 
United States should they be able to leave 
the Soviet Union. The Attorney General has 
done administratively what my bill would 
have done legislatively with one favorable 
addition—that no limitation is placed on 
the number of Soviet Jews who will be al- 
lowed to come into this country. 

We must now press the Soviet Union even 
harder than before to allow the Jews to leave 
to reunite with their families in Israel or 
wherever they might be. 


DR. MICHAEL ZAND 


Dr. Michael Zand is a religious scholar and 
one of those protestors the Russian govern- 
ment allowed to go to Israel last spring in an 
effort to avoid any embarrassing demonstra- 
tions during the 24th Congress of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Arrested twice, Dr. Zand engaged in a 
hunger strike during his second imprison- 
ment. On the 12th day he was forced fed, 
not for medical reasons since he was to be 
released in three days, but in an effort by 
officials to “insult™ him and break his spirit. 
The forced feeding brought on a heart attack, 
but it also strengthened his resolve to con- 
tinue his protests and efforts to go to Israel. 

When I expressed my admiration for his 
courage he said in his typically modest man- 
ner: 

“Everyone talks about our courage. But 
there really is nothing else we can do—there 
is no alternative. One cannot live as a Jew 
in Russia and once you protest or ask to leave 
there is no turning back. You have to keep 
going.” 
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I ask him if he had always worn such a 
decorative yarmulke. 

“No I started to wear it several years ago 
as a symbol of my protest for all to see.” 


The newsletter also includes pictures of 
my meetings with Prime Minister Golda 
Meir; former Prime Minister and patri- 
arch of Israel, David Ben-Gurion; mayor 
of Hebron, Sheik Mohammed Ali Ja’bari; 
Dr. Michael Zand; 2d Lt. Michal Ronen; 
and Russian immigrants. I am also pic- 
tured at the Western Wall in the Old 
City of Jerusalem. These pictures are en- 
captioned as follows: 

Placing a prayer for Israel in the Western 
Wall. 

At the Ashdod absorption center with Mrs. 
Rochel Shpunghin, and other Russian im- 
migrants. 

2nd Lt. Michael Ronen who at age 20 is 
Commander of the women at the Sharm El- 
Sheikh military base which I visited. 

Meeting with Prime Minister Golda Meir 
at the Knesset during the debate on the de- 
valuation of the Israeli pound. 

Meeting with Sheik Mohammed Ali Ja’bari, 
Mayor of Hebron and the leading Arab offi- 
cial on the West Bank. 

One of the most moving experiences was 
my meeting with David Ben-Gurion, a tiny 
man with the heart of a lion, who that 
evening was going to Moshe Dayan’s moshav 
to celebrate the 50th anniversary of its 
founding. 


PROJECT: POLE 


(Mr. HELSTOSKI asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, preju- 
dice is an insidious and contagious dis- 
ease, It can easily be spread by remarks 
made in jest which have a cumulatively 
disastrous impact. No group, irrespec- 
tive of cultural background, appreciates 
having its heritage denigrated, 

An article by Greg Conderacci in the 
Wall Street Journal on October 12 de- 
scribed a worthwhile endeavor called 
Project: Pole. It is only unfortunate 
that such efforts have to be undertaken 
in our pluralistic society. 

I include the article below for those 
of my colleagues who may not have 
seen it: 

PoLIsH-AMERICANS Hir ETHNIC SLURS, PRAISE 
THEIR CULTURE IN ADs; Was COPERNICUS 
Tryinc To TELL Us SOMETHING? YES, AND 
Ir’s Fak From A JOKING MATTER 

(By Greg Conderacci) 

OrcHarp LAKE, Micn.—Have you heard the 
story about the Polish millionaire who spent 
$500,000 to help stamp out Polish jokes? 

It’s no joke. 

It’s “Project Pole,” an effort to place a 
half-million dollars worth of pro-Polish ad- 
vertising in newspapers across the country. 

“Polish jokes should set up in a man a de- 
termination to prove they’re not true,” says 
Edward J. Piszek, president of Mrs. Paul's 
Kitchens Inc. of Philadelphia and the man 
bankrolling the campaign. In a positive way, 
it’s an answer to the jokes—instructively. 
You eliminate the opportunity to originate 
the joke by proving it’s not true.” 

So today a pilot campaign, in the form of 
@ half-page advertisement, will appear in 
Detrolt newspapers with the headline: “The 
Polish astronomer Copernicus said in 1530 
that the earth revolved around the sun. What 
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was he trying to tell us?” The answer, Mr. 

Piszek says, is that Polish-Americans are 

every bit as good as any other Americans. 
SECOND-CLASS CITIZENS? 

Mr. Piszek’s problem is not only that he 
has to convince the other Americans. He has 
to convince the Polish-Americans, too. Henry 
J. Dende, editor and publisher of the Polish- 
American Journal, a national newspaper 
based in Scranton, Pa., says Polish-Americans 
face such a publicity crisis that Project: Pole 
is “a necessity,” 

“You have to go through a daily news- 
paper with a magnifying glass to find any- 
thing with a Polish theme,” he says, and be- 
cause Polish-Americans don't read much 
about themselves “they relegate themselves 
to second-class citizens.” He contrasts 
meager media coverage of Pulaski Day to 
coverage of Columbus Day and St. Patrick's 
Day. “We can’t even get a big story in the 
paper when 250,000 Poles march in New 
York,” he asserts. 

To make matters worse, most Polish refer- 
ences in the media are bad, he says. “I 
watched a television program the other night 
in which the phrase ‘dumb Polack’ was used 
seven times. I counted them. I don’t mind 
an ethnic joke now and again, but why do 
they have to beat us over the head with it?” 

Poles who emigrated to the United States 
weren't representative of all Poles in Poland, 
says Project: Pole’s director, Father Walter J. 
Ziemba. “The Polish peasant immigrant— 
poor, deprived, ambitious, independent, 
courageous—came from a dismembered na- 
tion with no political identity and without 
opportunity for education. All he knew were 
his prayers and his songs. When he came to 
this country he couldn’t tell people about 
Poland's 1,000-year history. So now Project: 
Pole must tell him these things,” he says. 

The Copernicus ad is only the first of a se- 
ries designed to educate Polish and other 
Americans in Polish history. Famous Poles— 
Joseph Conrad, Marie Curie, Chopin—are 
featured. One ad proclaims: “Before there 
was a United States there was a Poland.” 

Project: Pole is the first campaign of its 
kind, Father Ziemba says, adding that the 
campaign will be a sustained effort for “at 
least a year.” In Detroit, at least 12 to 16 ads 
will run in daily papers. Washington, D.C.; 
Hartford, Conn.; Philadelphia, Buffalo, and 
Chicago, also will be targets of Project: Pole, 
he says, and about 29 Polish newspapers 
across the country will begin carrying Proj- 
ect: Pole ads this week. 


ART AND IMAGINATION 


Father Ziemba, the friendly, bespectacled 
president of Orchard Lake School here, a tiny 
private Catholic college and seminary he likes 
to call “the Polish Notre Dame,” says he 
hopes people will read the Copernicus ad and 
say, “Hmmm. I didn’t know Copernicus was 
Polish." He says he also hopes people will clip 
the ad’s coupon and send for a) “Poland,” a 
“magnificent art book” ($6), or b) “The 
Imagination of Poland,” a “48-page colorful 
booklet” that details Polish achievements (50 
cents), or c) a poster that “shows at a glance 
the great men and women of Poland” ($1). 

The money goes to Mrs. Paul’s, a frozen- 
food processor owned by Mr. Piszek’s family, 
to defray some of the cost of the campaign. 
Mr. Piszek says he expects to get about $200,- 
000 of his money back—“unless it turns out 
to be a total turkey.” 

Most Polish leaders are enthusiastic about 
Project; Pole, “I think the Polish-American 
community will welcome it,” says Aloyius 
A. Mazewski of Chicago, president of the Pol- 
ish-American Congress, 

But not everybody is sold on Project: Pole. 
One prominent Polish-American, who asks 
not to be identified, says the project probably 
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will fail “because you can’t sell culture the 
way you sell fish. Project: Pole is just an at- 
tempt on the part of the Polish community 
to get something into the media that’s favor- 
able. The Negro has stopped the harassment 
of the media, but Rowan and Martin are still 
free to malign the Poles on television. I fer- 
vently hope Project: Pole works, but I'm not 
very confident of its success.” 


ADMINISTRATION'S TAX PACKAGE 
FOR ITS NEW ECONOMIC POLICY 


(Mr. HELSTOSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday, October 6, the House of Rep- 
resentatives approved by a voice vote 
H.R. 10947, a modified version of the 
administration’s fiscal proposals. There 
are certain considerations about the 
$15.4 billion package which, I feel, should 
be borne in mind. 

The approach taken in the till was 
aimed at benefiting large corporate in- 
terests. It will benefit big business by the 
questionable combination of allowing 
depreciation acceleration and restoring 
the 7-percent investment tax credit— 
despite the fact it is widely acknowl- 
edged that 25 percent of current Ameri- 
can industrial capacity is not being 
utilized. A precept of economic theory is 
that to encourage increased capital in- 
vestment with no guarantee of increased 
and sustained consumer demand con- 
stitutes an extremely hazardous course 
of action. Many economists believe the 
excess capacity created during the in- 
vestment boom of the 1960’s has signif- 
icantly contributed to our current eco- 
nomic problems. 


Although the distinguished chairman 
of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means revised these proposals, the legis- 
lation still provides little assistance to 
middle and lower income taxpayers. If a 
family cannot afford a new car, it matters 
not that there is a 7-percent cut in auto- 
mobile excise taxes, A tax cut of $22 this 
year only and $44 next year only for a 
family of four with an income of $15,000 
will not suddenly mean that the family 
can make such large purchases. 

In addition, while relief to business was 
granted permanently, relief to middle- 
income taxpayers is not applicable after 
1973. 

To assist a return to full employment, 
our economy requires fiscal adjustments. 
Yet, is would appear that middle- and 
lower-income taxpayers deserved more 
consideration in this legislation. A meas- 
ure should have been devised to give the 
economy a strong stimulus without nar- 
rowing the Federal tax base. The bill 
should have been drafted to create more 
jobs—jobs that would endure, for there 
is a danger in H.R. 10947 that some com- 
panies may over invest to take advantage 
of the tax credit. 

The bill passed by the House was far 
more advantageous to business than to 
consumers, and its benefits, such as they 
may be, can at best be relatively short- 
lived. In fact, this legislation could back- 
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fire. We will definitely suffer a long-term 
loss of tax revenues. We cannot afford 
legislation of this kind if it will engender 
cutbacks in vital social programs and on- 
going inflationary pressure. 


THE MANSFIELD AMENDMENT 


(Mr. HELSTOSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Rrecorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, as my 
colleagues know, another vote on the 
Mansfield amendment is expected on 
Tuesday next week when the conferees 
are appointed for the military procure- 
ment and R. & D. authorization for fis- 
cal year 1972. It is my fervent hope the 
conferees will be instructed to support 
the 6-month deadline in the upcoming 
conference. 

As an opponent of our involverrent in 
the Southeast Asian war since coming to 
Congress in 1965, my views will come as 
no surprise to my fellow Members. It is 
our duty to represent the will of our con- 
stituents. The American people want us 
to withdraw, A declaration setting a date 
for the completion of our withdrawal is 
imperative. 

No longer can the POW/MIA’s be used 
as pawns. The North Vietnamese seven- 
point peace proposal of July 1 promised 
that if a date certain were announced, 
arrangements for the release of POW’s 
would be made. The administration has 
effectively ignored this proposal. Many 
of the families of these men now realize 
that the administration has consistently 
misled them, and they support the Mans- 
field amendment. A case in point of the 
administration’s lack of consideration 
for these families was the withholding of 
Sergeant Sexton’s letter. For those of 
my colleagues who may not have read 
the accounts in the printed media or 
did not see Sergeant Sexton's father on 
television, Sergeant Sexton was released 
by the North Vietnamese last weekend. 
Seven days after he was captured in 1969, 
he wrote a letter “to whom it may con- 
cern,” explaining that he had been in- 
jured but was alive and receiving ade- 
quate medical attention. Subsequently, 
the Pentagon requested samples of his 
handwriting from his family; however, 
his family was never informed that his 
communication existed. It was not until 
his father and mother went to the Pen- 
tagon last month that they learned of 
his letter. Of course, I am not attempting 
to ascribe blame for this terribly unfor- 
tunate oversight—assuming that it was 
an oversight—but I certainly hope it was 
an isolated incident. 

The real issue at hand is the expressed 
desire of our citizens to terminate our 
involvement in the war. The amendment 
to the draft bill was so weak as to be 
virtually meaningless. To evade this 
opportunity to dissolve the deadlock at 
Paris would constitute poor judgment on 
the part of Federal representatives. 

As the presidential referendum of 
October 3 in South Vietnam so clearly 
demonstrated, our presence there in no 
way guarantees a free and democratic 
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government in that country—which was 
one of the original rationales for our 
remaining. Many opponents of the Mans- 
field amendment claim we must prove 
to the world we recognize our commit- 
ments. I shall not argue the strength of 
our original commitment to South Viet- 
nam, but regardless of its degree, we 
have more than fulfilled it now. In con- 
tinuing to support the regime in South 
Vietnam, we are only giving other na- 
tions an impression that we do not honor 
the ideals on which our country was 
founded. Unless we dissociate ourselves 
from the dictatorial Thieu government, 
we dishonor our beliefs as set forth in 
our Bill of Rights. 

I cannot justify compromise in the 
face of monumental tragedy. We must 
reflect the will of American citizenry 
and declare it the policy of the United 
States that all American troops will be 
withdrawn by a date no later than 6 
months hence. 


FRENCH DRUG CONTROL EFFORTS 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the Post- 
master General recently plunged into the 
delicate field of foreign relations and in 
a speech in Dallas called for a boycott of 
French goods to force the French Gov- 
ernment to “crack down on the drug 
traffic.” 

I do not know what qualifications 
Mr. Blount has to speak on the delicate 
subject into which he has blundered. Cer- 
tainly none have been apparent in his 
background or in the field in which he 
has served and it seems to me that it is 
highly desirable that the position he took 
in this speech be repudisted. 

I am certainly unwilling to believe that 
his position represents that of the ad- 
ministration and unless there is further 
evidence to the contrary I would believe 
that he spoke only for himself rather 
than with the approval of the President 
or the Secretary of State or other of- 
ficials of the executive branch charged 
with dealing with the international con- 
trol of drugs. 

“Boycotting the French” is an old 
routine and it has been suggested at vari- 
ous times in recent years and for various 
reasons. 

It is particularly inappropriate to make 
the suggestion at the present time since 
the French authorities have been mak- 
ing an unprecedented halt of narcotics 
traffickers in the last 60 days and there 
should be a recognition of this increased 
commitment and cooperation on the part 
o: the French Government and authori- 

ies. 

This is not to say that all is perfect 
in this regard or that nothing further 
can be done, and in cases where there is 
clearly a lack of cooperation by foreign 
governments whose territory is involved 
in this traffic I favor the sternest meas- 
ures as demonstrated by the Monagan 
amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1971. More can be done and should be 
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done. The fact is, however, that the top 
Officials of the French Government are 
firmly and sincerely committed to fol- 
lowing positive measures in dealing with 
the illegal narcotics traffic. It has taken 
some time for the same degree of com- 
mitment to be carried down to the local 
level. This transmittal, however, is be- 
ginning to take place as the recent ar- 
rests of high level criminal figures dem- 
onstrates. It is also obvious that there is 
increased cooperation between the U.S. 
officials who operate the drug control ef- 
fort and their French counterparts. Thus 
on the basis of the record I believe that 
the Postmaster General’s intervention 
was unwise and regret his foray with this 
unaccustomed sphere. 


DEAN GOODERHAM ACHESON 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Dean 
Gooderham Acheson was one of the 
greatest Secretaries of State who ever 
served. His clarity of thought, capacity 
for perception and unyielding intellec- 
tual courage formed the ingredients of 
his greatness. 

He was a Connecticut man, born in 
Middletown, 78 years ago. He added 
much luster to Connecticut’s many con- 
tributions to national affairs. Dean Ach- 
eson served all Presidents from Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to Richard M. Nixon. He 
achieved his greatest distinction when 
he was Secretary of State in the admin- 
istration of Harry S. Truman. 

Some of his achievements included: 

The Bretton Woods Agreement which 
led to establishment of the World Bank. 

The Truman doctrine of assistance to 
Greece and Turkey. 

Laying the groundwork for the Mar- 
shall plan for the rehabilitation of Eu- 
rope after World War II. 

The formation of atomic policy in con- 
junction with Senator Brian McMahon 
of Connecticut. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion agreement. 

The Japanese Peace Treaty. 

Development of the diplomatic policy 
for the Korean conflict. 

Bipartisanship in foreign policy gen- 
erally. 

The creation of West Germany and its 
rearmament, 

Support for the government of Na- 
tionalist China and opposition to Com- 
munist China. 

The list could be extended. 

Dean Acheson was a gentleman in the 
truest sense of the word, an adornment 
to American civilization, the possessor of 
outstanding literary skills, and a per- 
sonal friend. 


PRISONS: COLLEGES FOR CRIME 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
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benefit of the many readers of the Rec- 
orp, I submit an article by Louis E. 
Wolfson of Miami entitled “Prisons: Col- 
leges for Crime.” The article appeared 
in this summer’s issue of Dimensions 
magazine as part of a symposium, “Jdus- 
tice on Trial.” 

I am grateful to Rabbi Maurice N. Eis- 
endrath, president of the Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations, for drawing 
my attention to it. 

Mr. Wolfson’s work is especially timely 
in light of the terrible events that un- 
folded at Attica State Prison in upper 
New York. While a delegation from the 
Select Committee on Crime went with 
me to that institution, I hardly need em- 
phasize that our concern for the current 
state of the Nation’s penal institutions 
did not begin and shall not end with an 
examination that specific disturbance. 

Attica is a grim symptom of the fail- 
ure of State and Federal authorities to 
provide effective rehabilitation programs 
for persons convicted of crime. It is ironic 
but nonetheless true that those institu- 
tions which are trying new and innova- 
tive approaches in dealing with prison 
populations are achieving dramatically 
better results than prisons which empha- 
size punishment and confinement. 

As Mr. Wolfson states so clearly, so- 
ciety must realize that most of those we 
send to prison will ome day be out on 
the streets again. We cannot afford to 
release them no better and in most 
cases more dangerous than when they 
entered. All of us in a way are responsi- 
ble for what happened at Attica and all 
of us can contribute to doing what is 
necessary to prevent the reoccurrence of 
a like tragedy. 

For insight into the scope of the prob- 
lem I commend the following article 
written by Mr, Wolfson: 

PRISONS: COLLEGES FOR CRIME 
(By Louis E. Wolfson) 

I have been speaking out as vigorously as 
is humanly possible against any and all types 
of injustices and discrimination for the past 
thirty years, throughout the forties, the fif- 
ties, the sixties, and now the seventies, I will 
continue to do so—regardless of threatse— 
until I die. 

Former Chief Justice of the U.S. Supreme 
Court, Earl Warren, recently stated that 
crime is the most serious problem in Ameri- 
can life today. He also said that organized 
crime cannot exist unless corruption is prey- 
alent within certain law enforcement agen- 
cies. Corruption and graft can be found in 
public office in every branch of govern- 
ment—executive, judicial, and legislative— 
and at federal, state, and local levels. 

In every major city in America, two of 
every three arrests are among only 2 per 
cent of the population, practically all in the 
slum districts where life expectancy is ten 
years shorter than in other areas of the com- 
munity. It is disgraceful and sickening to 
see in many cities that some civic leaders 
own these slum properties and do nothing 
toward stamping out this cancer in our so- 
ciety. Yet many of these slumlords are found 
on the front rows and the trustee boards of 
our churches and synagogues, 

The penal system in our great nation is a 
convincing case of dismal failure, and this 
is confirmed by knowledgeable people in this 
field. This disheartening fact was recently 
accepted as a fact by the Nixon administra- 
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tion. The prisons are a proving ground for 
the breeding of an unlimited supply of crim- 
inals for the benefit of some corrupt people 
who will resist and oppose changes designed 
to reduce crime in America. In practically 
every prison, for a price one can obtain any- 
thing he wants—narcotics, liquor, you name 
it. On an average day, there are 400,000 peo- 
ple in prisons in America. Over 50 per cent 
are under 25 years of age. Fifty-two per cent 
are not yet even convicted in the city and 
county jails. Four out of five are eligible for 
bail but do not have the money to be re- 
leased while awaiting trial. Many are kept in 
jail 9 to 18 months. Many who are acquitted 
are Innocent; but their lives have been de- 
stroyed and stripped of human dignity. Many 
violent, chronic, dangerous criminals are re- 
leased on bail, even vith full knowledge that 
they will be found guilty. They are free then 
to commit more crimes to obtain money to 
pay their attorneys and bondsmen, who 
know quite well that this is the only way 
they will be able to pay their fees. 

People committed to prison represent only 
one out of every ten crimes committed and 
reported, and only one out of every two are 
reported. They enter these deplorable places 
as frightened, insecure, hypersensitive peo- 
ple. Those who are first offenders and non- 
violent are mixed with hardened, tough, vio- 
lent criminals. They meet mean, sadistic 
people not only among the inmates but 
among the prison personnel as well; and de- 
struction of these human beings commences 
very soon after entering these institutions. 

Homosexual affairs within prisons are con- 
summated without consent of both parties, 
rapes run rampant, and deals are made for 
special favors. As mentioned above, anything 
can be bought for a price—with narcotics 
high on the list. This could not possibly hap- 
pen without the involvement of prison per- 
sonnel; too much money is inyolved to stop 
it, and too many are participating in this 
corruption. 

A subcommittee of a national psychiatric 
organization stated in its report that when 
you place a rat in a maze with no outlet, in- 
Sanity results, and this leads to violence. If 
you confine a dog to your home for one year, 
then release it on the streets, it will go ber- 
serk. Yet we keep human beings locked up 
for years, then release them with only the 
clothes they are wearing, only $10 or $20 in 
cash—rarely more—and a bus ticket to their 
community. Jobs for these ex-convicts are 
rare, and when their money is gone they 
must resort to crime. The facts in the record 
clearly show this. People in authority are 
aware of these awful truths, but nothing is 
being done to change the situation. This is 
the principal reason why about 70 per cent 
of all inmates are recidivists (more com- 
monly called repeaters). Eighty per cent of 
all serious crimes are committed by persons 
previously in prison and 25 per cent are men- 
tally retarded. If a doctor lost 70 per cent of 
his patients through death or if an auto- 
mobile manufacturer produced this percent- 
age of defective cars, both the doctor and the 
manufacturer would soon be out of busi- 
ness; they would no longer be in practice. 
Not so with the prison system—it is growing 
larger and expanding and the profits in- 
crease for those corrupt people involved in 
operating these institutions. Many Ameri- 
cans do understand but are too apathetic 
regarding these disgraceful conditions. They 
do not realize that 5 per cent of the inmates 
are innocent. 

The population of our penal institutions 
comes from all walks of life, and are of every 
color, creed, and national origin. Most are 
non-violent, such as tax evaders, moon- 
shiners, those incarcerated by selective prose- 
cutions, selective service violators, counter- 
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feiters, embezzlers, bad check artists, those 
convicted for theft of motor vehicles, and 
many other such types of crimes. Very few 
members of organized crime, or people con- 
sidered to be a menace to our nation will be 
found in prison. They apparently can reach, 
with money, those in authority at all levels, 
including the judiciary. In New York City, 90 
per cent of all organized crime cases are tried 
among the same few judges and the decisions 
by the judges in many of these cases are 
unbelievable, amazing, shocking, and even 
contrasting and conflicting. The Bar Asso- 
ciation, for reasons only known to its mem- 
bers, lacks the courage to speak out and de- 
mand the removal of unqualified or corrupt 
judges. Information has been published that 
judgeships are sold in New York at an aver- 
age price of $80,000, which must be paid in 
currency. 

Inmates soon discover the lack of uniform 
sentencing—sometimes by the same judges— 
for similar crimes. An inmate may be in 
prison for one year for stealing a car, his 
first offense, and another under the same 
conditions may be in for five years, One 
person on a marijuana charge may be im- 
prisoned for one year while another is serv- 
ing 30 years for the same violation. 

The parole board will turn down some 
prisoners eligible for parole, yet grant parole 
to violent criminals with second, third, and 
fourth offenses on their records. Parole boards 
refuse to inform the prisoners of the rea- 
sons for denying parole so that applying 
inmates may correct their deficiencies be- 
fore they again become eligible for considera- 
tion by the board. These two situations— 
the failure of the parole board to state the 
reasons for denial and the lack of uniform 
sentencing—make it very possible for cor- 
rupt authorities to receive payment for 
special treatment. These two factors bring 
about more anti-American feeling, bitter- 
ness, and hatred among inmates than any- 
thing else and cause them to seek revenge 
when they are released. More violent crimes 
then result! 

Criminality originates in the mind and 
is a product of faulty learning or failure to 
learn. With criminality regarded as a learned 
behavior, our schools, our churches, parents, 
courts, and prisons are obviously failing; and 
our culture is seriously threatened unless the 
trend is reversed. Our future points to chaos 
when the record shows that 40 per cent of 
all male children will be arrested for non- 
traffic charges and it is only a matter of time 
until our free society is completely destroyed. 

Remember that 19 out of every 20 persons 
who enter our prisons eventually return to 
society and a large number of persons who 
were once human beings have been turned 


understand that, like the cancerous sore, the 
problem has a to spread and, if not 
treated in time, will destroy the total body 
of our society. So, we must treat the whole 
patient by getting to the root of the causes 
of these problems. 

We design programs expending hundreds 
of billions of dollars for wars and, after we 
defeat our enemies in war, rehabilitation 
takes place. Yet we make little or no effort 
to provide a small fraction of this amount 
to rehabilitate our own people in solving 
some of our social and domestic problems. 
America has many serious problems, includ- 
ing pollution, but none can approach in its 
potential tragedy the pollution of the mind. 
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What our country needs is not retribution 
but therapy, based on this particularly vio- 
lent state of our national madness which has 
developed into a society of punishers. 

Some prison administrators institute a 
token rehabilitation program, although they 
regard protection as the principal function of 
a prison, All other functions or missions are 
relegated to a secondary role. Such concern 
leads to an almost unbelievable fanaticism 
with regard to security inside the prison. 
Obsession with security might be amusing 
were it not so annoying to the men inside 
who have to put up with frequent head 
counts, searches, many harassments, and con- 
tinual surveillance. The extremely low escape 
rate (over a 30-year period only about 8 
prisoners out of 700,000 escaped from the fed- 
eral prison system) plus the existence of 
such a large number of unapprehended crim- 
inals not in prison, as well as the growing 
successful use of minimum security prison 
camps without walls proves how ridiculous 
this obsession is. Many prisoners are released 
despite the positive knowledge that they soon 
will be back in prison, as they are unpre- 
pared mentally, educationally, vocationally, 
or financially for life in our society. They are 
souls who have no hope or purpose in life 
and for whom no one cares. 

On a long-term basis, then, prisons provide 
no real protection; escapes are presumably 
feared because of the bureaucratic problems 
they create, and because of possible negative 
reactions among the public. On a short-term 
basis, prisons may protect those outside the 
walls, but under present conditions they are 
unable to protect inmates from the crimes 
that flourish within the walls. The rapes, 
beatings, and sometimes murders very rarely 
become known to the public, These crimes 
committed against the inmate population 
by other inmates or guards are almost always 
neglected when considering the protective 
aspects of imprisonment. 

Prisons are certainly no deterrent to crime. 
In fact, they are considered as a higher edu- 
cation in breeding and educating criminals— 
sort of “colleges for crime.” Propaganda and 
political hogwash for votes mislead the Amer- 
ican people into believing that stronger, 
harsher punishments dealt out in longer sen- 
tences will reduce crime; but the facts and 
records do not support this. Psychologists 
generally believe that rewarding desired be- 
havior is more effective than punishing un- 
desired behayior. Capital punishment has not 
deterred crimes of murder as opposed to 
long-term imprisonment. It seems likely that 
most crimes are not deterrable by imprison- 
ment or any other form of punishment be- 
cause the decision to commit them is not 
& rational one in which consequences are 
weighed in advance. In those cases where 
the decision to commit a crime is made ra- 
tionally, certainty of punishment is likely 
to be a more important factor than the sey- 
erity of punishment. Since most crimes are 
not cleared through arrest, most of those 
arrested are not convicted and most of those 
convicted initially are not imprisoned, cer- 
tainty of punishment does not exist in our 
judicial system, nor is it possible to conceive 
of a judicial system consistent with civil 
liberties that could insure such certainty. 
There is a certain percentage of hardened, 
chronic, habitual criminals who will return 
to crime, regardless of the financial opportu- 
nities offered them—crime is a way of life 
for them. These people must be treated dif- 
ferently from the majority of prisoners. They 
are the teachers of serious, major crimes in 
our “colleges of crime.” Many prisoners en- 
ter prison the first time for theft, then later 
for murder or more violent crimes as the 
prisons educate their inmates. 

Sexual tensions and undercurrents of vio- 
lence are found in most prisons. Most of the 
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violence and murders in prison result from 
sexual activities and gambling. Conjugal 
visits, when earned by good behavior and 
work records, would reduce much violence. 
Also such visits may give these lost souls 
some purpose and hope before they are com- 
pletely destroyed. 

The punishment dealt by authorities in 
some prisons is as barbaric and inhuman as 
any ever devised by man. These “sadistic 
animals” should be removed as prison per- 
sonnel and, if proven guilty, should 5e crim- 
inally prosecuted. By doing this, some 
changes would take place promptly. A prison 
Ombudsman to function in these matters 
would certainly expose such atrocities. When 
there are riots and violence by inmates, in 
most cases it is likely to have been triggered 
by prison personnel since most prisoners 
want to do their time in the easiest and best 
way without any trouble. They are usually 
frightened and helpless against any type of 
violence for they would be blamed and 
would receive punishment. The administra- 
tor will always accept the word of the 
guard—never the word of a prisoner. Many 
guards will be more prone to lie than pris- 
oners., Most guards and certain other prison 
personnel are uneducated, underpaid, and 
could not get a job anywhere else; and they 
are not sufficiently trained in this very im- 
portant field where human lives—not mer- 
chandise—are dealt with. If the humane so- 
ciety had jurisdiction over human lives in 
these prisons, they would certainly see that 
animals in their compounds could not with- 
stand the mental and physical brutality so 
rampant in these institutions. One observes 
that human beings too often maim or kill 
their own fellow human beings, but ani- 
mals protect their own—even though they 
may kill others. It is sometimes confusing 
as to which really are humans and which 
species are really animals. 

Law enforcement officers in practically all 
our cities are so underpaid that they are 
forced to “moonlight” in order to live; or 
they are forced to accept payoffs and bribes. 
We place all the responsibility on them but 
much of the blame is ours. The responsibil- 
ity should be ours to see that they are well 
trained, educated, and paid a living wage for 
their important, hazardous work, 

Too many laws are unenforceable since 
they have loopholes placed there by corrupt 
politicians for the benefit of organized crime. 
People must accept their responsibilities to 
become involved in these problems, if crime 
is to be reduced in the future; if not, crime 
will continue to increase at such a rate that 
every family in America will be directly 
affected by a serious crime within the next 
ten years. 

Regardless of the confusing, manipulated, 
slanted crime figures, crime is increasing and 
certain elements will lead to further in- 
creases. History will show that after every 
war crime increases among the boys return- 
ing home. We expect the approximately three 
million young men who have been trained to 
kill in Vietnam to return home to normal life 
when they are released, But this is not pos- 
sible—you cannot train human beings to kill 
and then bring them back and tell them that 
they are no longer killers. Human minds and 
human beings cannot be turned on and off 
like a light switch. 

Increased costs of living force some people 
to crime to meet their obligations. Many re- 
cipients of welfare cannot meet living re- 
quirements and the constant increase in wel- 
fare rolls has reached the danger level. Bos- 
ton has one out of five people on welfare; 
New York and other cities, one out of seven. 
New York alone has 1,160,000 people on the 
roll receiving some type of welfare. The lack 
of legal and police protection against the 
strong-arm tactics of the bill collectors make 
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many people resort to crime to avoid being 
roughed up and beaten by these characters. 
The expansion of gambling in many cities 
and states (in New York, offtrack betting on 
horses and a proposed gambling casino bill) 
will have a tendency to cause more crime 
Drugs will continue to create serious crime 
problems since nothing apparently is being 
done toward the removal of the immunity of 
diplomats from our own country and those 
from foreign nations in the trafficking of 
drugs. Also, the immunity from certain due 
process of law still exists in our Armed 
Forces, which is responsible for the smug- 
gling of unbelievable quantities of narcotics. 

Some drastic, well-conceived program to 
take the profits out of drugs must be put into 
effect immediately. Additionally, with more 
than 100 million firearms in the hands of the 
American people, we need a strong gun con- 
trol law. No other industrial, scientific na- 
tion in the world has as much violence and 
crime as our great nation. 

A full disclosure law should be enacted 
that would require top echelon personnel of 
the Justice Department, members of the 
Parole and Probation Boards, and Bureau of 
Prisons personnel to file disclosure of their 
financial net worth, and their annual income 
and expenses, and make such disclosure 
available to the press and to the public. The 
full disclosure provision should be rigidly en- 
forced and, if violated—and such violation 
proven—it should carry a provision for crimi- 
nal prosecution, the automatic return of any 
monies, fees, or illegal compensation re- 
ceived; and, wherever applicable, the can- 
cellation of pensions and other employee 
benefits. 

There is nothing that would go farther in 
restoring the confidence and trust of the 
American people in our government and its 
Officials, 

I think the statements of two very knowl- 
edgeable persist can best explain the roots 
of some of these problems. U.S. Supreme 
Court Justice Robert Jackson in an address 
to a conference of U.S. Attorneys in 1940 
stated: “A prosecutor has more control over 
life, liberty, and reputation than any other 
person in America. . . . He can choose de- 
fendant. . . . A prosecutor stands a fair 
chance of finding at least a technical viola- 
tion of some act on the part of almost any- 
one.” Famed criminal lawyer, F. Lee Bailey, 
August 23, 1968, stated, 

The judicial system is not concerned with 
“truth.” As I get older and as I get grayer, 
I'm less convinced that people are really 
interested in truth. 

We're not separating the innocen¢ from the 
guilty. We separate those against whom the 
evidence appears to weigh heavily from those 
against whom the evidence appears thin. 

There are very, very few cases that law- 
yers could not settle as to the truth if they 
chose to do so. The cases that go to trial are 
the close, contentious cases, when the oppor- 
tunities for error are myriad. Jury trials are 
too often a matter of Russian roulette, 

I would like to believe that there still are 
many people willing to search their minds, 
hearts, and souls in caring for others and 
bring the American people back to their 
senses if we are to preserve the greatest form 
of government ever known to and devised 
by man, and if we are in fact to preserve the 
human race. We must, if we are to remain 
a free society with law and order, and with 
equal justice for all! We must eliminate 
double standards of justice! You will re- 
call the lack of interest in new drug laws 
shown by many prominent people in our 
society, including governors, congressmen, 
business leaders and, others, until members 
of their own families were in danger of going 
to prison. Now they want to revise and change 
the laws. The youngsters of these prominent 
people were not imprisoned. Some were 
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placed on probation. Three cases taken at 
random (there are thousands of others) in 
which they showed no concern for those in- 
volved were: (1) The case of John Sinclair, 
the poet and political activist who received 
a ten-year sentence from possession of two 
marijuana cigarettes; (2) Lee Otis Johnson, 
a S.N.C.C, leader who received a thirty-year 
sentence for giving (mot selling) one mari- 
juana cigarette to an undercover agent; (3) 
William Baugher, who was picked up in 
Gainesville, Florida and put in jail for smok- 
ing a marijuana cigarette (he did not have 
any others in his possession). Shortly after 
being jailed, he was found dead in his cell, 
a victim of rape and beatings. The author- 
ities reported his death a suicide, but a few 
people demanded a grand jury investigation. 
An indictment of an 18-year-old youth for 
the murder of Baugher followed. 

The wisdom of George Bernard Shaw sums 
up the chaotic deplorable prison system in 
a short statement: “We have been judging 
and punishing ever since Jesus told us not 
to and I defy anyone to make a convincing 
case for believing that the world has been 
any better than it would have been if there 
had never been a judge, a prison, or a gallows 
in all that time.” 


THE NEED FOR A STRONG INDE- 
PENDENT CONQUEST OF CANCER 
AGENCY 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, October 5, former Senator Lister 
Hill of Alabama received the fourth 
annual Sidney Farber medical research 
award which honored him for his many 
years of leadership in the Congress in 
the fight against cancer. During my 14 
years of service in the other body, Sena- 
tor Hill and I worked together in spon- 
soring a number of pieces of legislation 
affecting the health of the American 
people. In 1937 Senator Hill, then a 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
cosponsored the legislation creating the 
National Cancer Institute which I co- 
sponsored with former Senator Homer 
Bone of Washington. 

In 1947 I was joined by Lister Hill who 
had come to the Senate in 1938, in the 
sponsorship of S. 93 which would have 
provided $100 million a year for support 
of research in the field of cancer. 

When Senator Hill assumed the chair- 
manship of both the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee and the 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Labor-HEW, the budget of the National 
Cancer Institute was only $21 million. 
Fourteen years later, when he retired 
from the Senate, the budget was $180 
million. 

In his remarks in accepting the Sidney 
Farber award, Senator Hill strongly 
endorsed the need for a strong, inde- 
pendent Conquest of Cancer Agency 
within the National Institutes of Health. 
Replying to the criticisms of those who 
state that such an independent agency 
will lead to the dismantling of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, Senator Hill 
stated that he did not share these feel- 
ings. He pointed out that since its estab- 
lishment in 1948, the National Institutes 
of Health had been reorganized many 
times in order to establish new admin- 
istrative structures and increased visi- 
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bility for major offensive against disease. 
Referring specifically to the creation of 
the independent Conquest of Cancer 
Agency concept incorporated in S. 1828, 
Senator Hill told his audience that— 

It is to my way of thinking a simple recog- 
nition of the fact that what was effective 
administratively when the National Cancer 
Institute was established 35 years ago with 
a budget of $500,000 is obviously not ade- 
quate to manage a massive cancer offensive 
which will hopefully reach a yearly level of 
approximately one billion dollars by 1976. 


No one can accuse Lister Hill of sup- 
porting any measure which would in any 
way harm the National Institutes of 
Health. He and the late John Fogarty, 
who served in this body for 26 years, were 
the architects and builders of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

Iam proud and happy to be allied with 
my old friend Lister Hill in support of S. 
1828. On September 16 of this year I ap- 
peared before the House Subcommittee 
on Public Health and the Environment 
which is chaired by my good friend and 
colleague from Florida, PauL ROGERS. I 
testified that although there was con- 
siderable merit in the legislation—HR. 
10681—introduced by Mr. Rocers, I felt 
that the Senate version was preferable 
since it gave the proposed Conquest of 
Cancer Agency the independence and 
visibility which it must have to carry on 
a billion dollar job. As Senator Hill notes 
in the Boston speech: 

It would be a disservice to every Amer- 
ican who is hoping and praying for an end 
to this scourge to appropriate these large 
sums of money and then see them dribble 
through six layers of bureaucracy before pro- 
grams were activated. 


On September 29, I, therefore, intro- 
duced H.R. 10972 which is identical with 
the version proposed by the administra- 
tion and passed by the Senate by the 
overwhelming vote of 79 to 1. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that my colleagues 
will want to review fully the reasons Lis- 
ter Hill gives for supporting the Senate 
version of the legislation, and I, there- 
fore, include at this point in my remarks 
the full text of his magnificant speech 
in accepting the Sidney Farber Medical 
Research Award: 

THe NEED FOR A STRONG INDEPENDENT CON- 
QUEST OF CANCER AGENCY 
(Remarks by Senator Lister Hill) 
Fourth Annual Sidney Farber Medical Re- 

search Award, Noon, Tuesday, October 5, 

1971, Auditorium, Children’s Cancer Re- 

search Foundation, Boston, Massachusetts 

Dr. Farber and Distinguished Guests: 
Words cannot express the deep gratitude and 
appreciation I feel in accepting the Sidney 
Farber award. 

The great physician Sir William Osler, 
whose elequent writings I first happened 
upon in the medical library of my surgeon 
father, summed up a lifetime of dedication 
to suffering patients in these words: “To 
have striven, to have been true to certain 
ideals, this alone is worth the struggie.” 

The man for whom this award is named 
is a perfect exemplar of the Osler dictum. 

Thumbing through a medical dictionary 
just the other day I came across a defini- 
tion of cancer, which comes from the Latin 
word meaning crab, as: “a progressive 
growth of tissue not adequately controlled 
by restraining forces within an individual’s 
body, proceeding without regard to the 
needs of the body, leading ultimately, if un- 
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checked, to the destruction of the individual 
in which it arose." I prefer a more vivid 
definition of cancer given on the floor of the 
United States Senate more than 30 years ago 
by the late Senator Matt Neeley of West 
Virginia, who died in 1958 of the very disease 
he had been fighting legislatively for more 
than three decades, 

Referring to the description by Charles 
Dickens in “A Tale of Two Cities” of the 
horrors of the guillotine in revolutionary 
France, Matt Neely on May 18, 1928 stood 
on the floor of the Senate and uttered these 
prophetic words: 

“I propose to speak of a monster that is 
more insatiate than the guillotine; more ir- 
resistible than the mightiest army that ever 
marched to battle; more terrifying than any 
other scourge that has ever threatened the 
existence of the human race. The name of 
this loathsome, deadly and insatiate monster 
is cancer. It is older than the human race. 
Evidence of cancer has been found in the 
fossil remains of a serpent that is supposed 
to have lived millions of years ago. Records 
made on papyri by the ancient Egyptians 
show that the cancer curse was known in the 
valley of the Nile more than 2,000 years be- 
fore the birth of Christ.” 

It may seem incomprehensible to you to- 
day but it took almost three decades for the 
American people, and the Congress, to re- 
spond to the moving pleas of my good friend 
Matt Neely. In 1928, Senator Neely proposed 
an appropriation of $100,000 to the National 
Academy of Sciences to develop a blueprint 
for an offensive against this dread disease. 
The sum he proposed was cut to $50,000 and 
the report it financed was relegated to the 
library shelves. Almost two decades later, 
he introduced legislation to appropriate $100 
million to be used over whatever period was 
needed to mount a large scale research effort 
against cancer. He noted that the entire $100 
million appropriation sought in his bill was 
less than a half day’s cost of our participation 
in World War II. In spite of his heroic efforts, 
the bill went down to defeat. 

However, with the passage of the act creat- 
ing the National Cancer Institute in 1937— 
which I had the honor to co-sponsor as a 
then member of the House of Representa- 
tives—we began the long, arduous struggle 
to give our research scientists the funds to 
move against mankind's deadliest foe. From 
1937 to 1946, the budget of the National Can- 
cer Institute was held at the munificent 
level of $500,000 a year. But from then on, 
hard won increases were slowly achieved. 
When I assumed the chairmanship of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
in 1955, and also acquired a second and very 
useful position as chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Labor- 
H.E.W., the budget of the National Cancer 
Institute was only $21 million. We have 
moved somewhat more rapidly in recent 
years; the budget of the National Cancer In- 
stitute for the current fiscal year is approxi- 
mately $335 million. 

However, in Nght of the fact that cancer 
will eventually strike one in every four Amer- 
icans, and that it costs our economy a mini- 
mum of $15 billion yearly in medical care ex- 
penses and lost productivity, $335 million is 
still only a down payment toward getting the 
big effort going. Our taxes provide $80 billion 
a year for the defense of our country; we de- 
vote only a miniscule percentage of this sum 
for defense against a foe which has killed 
more Americans than the number of lives lost 
in all of the wars we have fought since the 
American Revolution. 

But the progress we have made would not 
have been possible without the service and 
sacrifice of such giants of medicine as Doctor 
Farber. In Boston, you know this kind and 
compassionate man for his teaching and re- 
search contributions at the Harvard Medical 
School, and for his even greater achievement 
in founding and developing the world re- 
nowned Children’s Cancer Research Foun- 
dation, 
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In Washington, D.C. we know Dr. Farber as 
the gentle but persistent warrior who was, 
and still is, the single most potent and well 
informed source of scientific knowledge in 
the field of cancer. In all of my 14 years as 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations Sub- 
committee on Health Dr. Farber never missed 
the call to testify, despite the enormous pres- 
sures of his professional life. In all of that 
time, no witness before the Committee—and 
we heard hundreds each pproached 
him not only in technical expertise but in 
bringing to the members of the Senate the 
deep conviction that every victim of cancer— 
no matter how lowly his station in life—was 
entitled to the very best care in the lonely, 
unrelenting struggle against ever-menacing 
death. 

Time does not permit the detailing of the 
many additional services Dr. Farber per- 
formed for Presidents of the United States, 
for the members of both Houses of Congress, 
and for the American people. No doctor has 
had more impact upon the exciting growth 
and development of the National Cancer 
Institute; as the only American ever to serve 
three four-year terms as a member of the 
National Cancer Advisory Council, he spent 
countless days and nights shaping the pro- 
gram we now acclaim today. On occasions too 
numerous to mention, I called upon him to 
come to my office to counsel me out of the 
deep wellsprings of his wisdom and experi- 
ence. 

To list his many services on Presidential 
and Congressional commissions over the past 
two decades would carry me far into the 
afternoon, However, I remember with partic- 
ular gratitude his tremendous contributions 
to the Committee of Consultants on Medical 
Research to the United States Senate in 
1959-1960. Because all of its members were 
so busy, most of the meetings were held on 
weekends. I remember vividly one weekend 
meeting at the Marriott Hotel in nearby Vir- 
ginia. The Committee met for some 16 hours 
on Friday and reconvened on Saturday. In the 
midst of its deliberations, Dr. Farber was 
called to the phone. He returned to the room 
and reported that he had to leave because 
one of his patients had suffered a sudden 
reverse. Knowing the critical nature of the 
Committee deliberations, several of his col- 
leagues pleaded with him to stay, arguing 
that one of his very competent associates 
could probably handle the case. 

“No”, Dr. Farber replied in his quiet 
manner, “this is my patient and the family 
is upset. I must return to Boston.” 

In 1964, President Johnson appointed him 
to the President’s Commission on Heart Dis- 
ease, Cancer and Stroke. He was given the 
onerous responsibility of preparing the can- 
cer section of the Report, and he did his 
usual beautiful job. 

Most recently, he served as Co-chairman 
of the National Panel of Consultants on the 
Conquest of Cancer, appointed by the United 
States Senate in 1970. The historic Report of 
that Panel for the first time moved the field 
of cancer into the forefront of our national 
priorities and persuaded the President of the 
United States to propose legislation whose 

is the eventual conquest of the disease. 
The legislation passed the Senate by the 
overwhelming vote of 79 to 1, and action on 
it is expected shortly in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I am a constant and avid reader of medi- 
cal journals, and I am aware of some alarm 
in the scientific community that singling out 
cancer for a direct Presidential initiative will 
somehow lead to the eventual dismantling 
of the National Institutes of Health. I do not 
share these feelings; for example, President 
Kennedy's focus upon mental retardation 
and the then unprecedented establishment 
of a Presidential Commission on Mental Re- 
tardation did not lead to the dissolution of 
the National Institutes of Health. In actual 
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fact, it not only brought this hidden problem 
into the open, but it led to increased appro- 
priations throughout the entire field of men- 
tal health. 

There are many precedents for Presidential 
and Congressional initiatives in particular 
fields where American lives are at stake. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt's singling out of 
polio eventually led to the Salk and Sabin 
vaccines, and to a special Congressional ap- 
propriation so that all children could receive 
the benefits of these vaccines. Over the years, 
both the House and the Senate have man- 
dated many programs in heart disease, can- 
cer, stroke, community mental health, drug 
addiction and alcoholism for special funding 
and, in many cases, have legislated new ad- 
ministrative structures for these accelerated 
programs. The National Institute of Mental 
Health, for example, was transferred out of 
the National Institutes of Health in 1966 be- 
cause an independent organization with high 
visibility was needed as its program responsi- 
bilities escalated in the fields of community 
mental health, drug addiction and alco- 
holism. 

In my 45 years in the Congress, no en- 
deavor was more rewarding than my role in 
helping to build the National Institutes of 
Health into what is acknowledged to be the 
finest medical research enterprise in the 
world. I want to continue this pre-eminence, 
but I also want it to be responsive to the 
needs and wishes of the American people. 

The Conquest of Cancer legislation pro- 
posed by the Administration—which estab- 
lishes an independent agency within the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health headed by a Di- 
rector appointed by the President with direct 
budgetary responsibility to him—is to my 
way of thinking a simple recognition of the 
fact that what was effective administratively 
when the National Cancer Institute was es- 
tablished 35 years ago with a budget of $500,- 
000 is obviously not adequate to manage a 
massive cancer offensive which will hopefully 
reach a yearly level of approximately one 
billion dollars by 1976. In endorsing this leg- 
islation in testimony before both House and 
Senate committees, Dr. Farber and his dis- 
tinguished associates on the National Panel 
of Consultants on the Conquest of Cancer 
have repeatedly made the cogent point that 
it would be a disservice to every American 
who is hoping and praying for an end to this 
scourge to appropriate these large sums of 
money and then see them dribble through 
six layers of bureaucracy before programs are 
activated. 

We are at war with an insidious, relentless 
foe. As indicated in several recent public 
opinion polls, our people are willing to pay 
in taxes whatever it takes to win the final 
victory. But they rightly demand clear, de- 
cisive action—not endless committee meet- 
ings, interminable reviews and tired justifi- 
cations of the status quo. 

However the issue is resolved, I am con- 
fident that my dear friend Sidney Farber will 
be a crucial catalyst in the solution. Over 
the years, there has been no more eloquent 
spokesman for the National Institutes of 
Health than Dr. Farber. 

Among his many engaging virtues, I find 
most admirable his unflagging optimism. He 
is one with the great engineer Charies Ketter- 
ing, who once declared that “no disease is 
incurable; it only seems so because of the 
ignorance of man.” 

In proof of that assertion, I give you the 
following quotation from his testimony just 
a few months ago before Senator Kennedy's 
Subcommittee on Health: 

“There is no question in my mind that if 
we make this effort today, and if we plan it, 
organize it, and fund it correctly, we will in 
@ relatively short period of time make vast 
inroads on the cancer problem as we know it 
today, leading to the eventual control of 
cancer.” 

Dr. Farber, you have ennobled the profes- 
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sion of Medicine beyond any words that I 
can express. As the son of a doctor and one 
who has been surrounded by doctors all of 
his life, I can only employ the words of Dr. 
Harvey Cushing to characterize the sacred 
goal that has always been your life’s mission: 

“Dedication to people sick and distressed 
in the proudest possession of the doctor: it 
is the mark of the true physician.” 


THE WAR IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I have pre- 
viously called the attention of the House 
to the holding of the courts that the Con- 
gress has met the constitutional require- 
ments of a declaration of war in South- 
east Asia by mutually participating with 
the Executive in the prosecution of the 
war. On October 12 the Supreme Court 
denied a petition for certiorari in the 
case of Orlando v. Laird and Berk v. 
Laird, 443 Fed. 2d 1039 (1971), from the 
U.S. Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. 
The headnote No. 3 in this case sum- 
marizes the action of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit, which I 
quote: 

3. War and National Defense. 

Congressional action, including the fur- 
nishing of manpower and materials of war 
for protracted military operations in Viet- 
nam was sufficient, without an explicit dec- 
laration for making of war by the president, 
to authorize or ratify military activity in 
Vietnam, and thus executive officers did not 
exceed their constitutional authority by or- 
dering servicemen to participate in war. 
U.S.C.A. Const. art. 1 § 8 cl. 11; Joint Resolu- 
tion Aug. 10, 1964, 78 Stat. 384; Joint Resolu- 
tion May 7, 1965, 79 Stat. 109; Act March 16, 
1967, 81 Stat. 5. 


The court further summarized its po- 
sition as follows: 


We held in the first Berk opinion that the 
constitutional delegation of the war-declar- 
ing power to the Congress contains a dis- 
coverable and manageable standard imposing 
on the Congress a duty of mutual participa- 
tion in the prosecution of war. Judicial scru- 
tiny of that duty, therefore, is not foreclosed 
by the political question doctrine, Baker v. 
Carr, supra; Powell v. McCormack, supra. As 
we see it, the test is whether there is any 
action by the Congress sufficient to authorize 
or ratify the military activity in question. 
The evidentiary materials produced at the 
hearings in the district court clearly disclose 
that this test is satisfied. 


I include the whole opinion of the 
cour in full at this point in the RECORD 
following my remarks: 

[ Nos. 477, 478, Dockets 35270, 35535] 


UNITED STATES Court OF APPEALS, SECOND 
Crrcurr 


Salvatore Orlando, Plaintiff-Appellant, v. 
Melvin Laird, individually and as Secretary 
of Defense of the United States; and Stanley 
R. Resor, individually and as Secretary of the 
Army of the United States, Defendants- 
Appellees. 

Malcolm A. Berk, Plaintiff-Appellant, v. 
Melvin Laird, individually, and as Secretary 
of Defense of the United States, Stanley R. 
Resor, individually, and as Secretary of the 
Army of the United States, and Col. T. F. 
Spencer, individually, and as Chief of Staff, 
United States Army Engineers Center, Fort 
Belvoir, Defendants-Appellees. 

Actions by servicemen to challenge con- 
stitutional sufficiency of authority of execu- 
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tive branch to wage war in Vietnam. After 
remand, 429 F.2d 302, the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of New 
York, Orrin G. Judd, J., 317 F.Supp. 715, 
granted defendants’ motion for summary 
judgment, and one of servicemen appealed. 
The United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of New York, John F. Dool- 
ing, J., 317 F.Supp. 1013, denied motion of 
other servicemen for a preliminary injunc- 
tion, and that serviceman also appealed. The 
Court of Appeals, Anderson, Circuit Judge, 
held that congressional action, including the 
furnishing of manpower and materials of 
war for protracted military Operations in 
Vietnam was sufficient, without an explicit 
declaration for making of war by the presi- 
dent, to authorize or ratify military ac- 
tivity in Vietnam, and thus executive officers 
did not exceed their constitutional authority 
by ordering servicemen to participate in war. 
Affirmed. 


Irving R. Kaufman, Circuit Judge, con- 
cured and filed opinion. 

1. Constitutional Law—68(1). 

Judicial scrutiny of Congress’ duty of 
mutual participation in prosecution of war 
is not foreclosed by political question doc- 
trine. U.S.C.A.Const. art. 1, § 8, cl. 11. 

2. War and National Defense—37. 

In determining constitutional sufficiency 
of authority of executive branch to wage 
war in Vietnam, test was whether there was 
any action by Congress sufficient to author- 
ize or ratify the military activity in ques- 
tion. U.8.C.A.Const. art. 1, § 8, cl. 11; Joint 
Resolution Aug. 10, 1964, 78 Stat. 384. 

3. War and National Defense—37. 

Congressional action, including the fur- 
nishing of manpower and materials of war 
for protracted military operations in Viet- 
nam was sufficient, without an explicit 
declaration for making of war by the presi- 
dent, to authorize or ratify military activity 
in Vietnam, and thus executive officers did 
not exceed their constitutional authority by 
ordering servicemen to participate in war. 
U8.C.A.Const. art. 1, § 8 cl. 11; Joint Resolu- 
tion Aug. 10, 1964, 78 Stat. 384; Joint Resolu- 
tion May 7, 1965, 79 Stat. 109; Act March 16, 
1967, 81 Stat. 5. 

4. Constitutional Law—68(1), 70(3). 

Constitutional propriety of means by 
which Congress has chosen to ratify and 
approve protracted military operations in 
Southeast Asia is a political question; the 
form which congressional authorization 
should take is one of policy, committed to 
the discretion of the Congress and outside 
the power and competency of the judiciary, 
because there are no intelligible and objec- 
tively manageable standards by which to 
judge such actions. U.S.C.A.Const, art. 1, § 8, 
cl. 11. 

Leon Friedman, New York Civil Liberties 
Union, New York City (Burt Neuborne, 
Kunstler, Kunstler & Hyman, Norman Dorsen 
and Kay Ellen Hayes, New York City, on the 
brief), for plaintiff-appellant Salvatore 
Orlando. 

Normal Dorsen, New York City (Leon 
Friedman, Burt Neuborne, New York Civil 
Liberties Union, Theodore C. Sorensen, Kay 
Ellen Hayes, and Marc Luxemberg, New York 
City, on the brief), for plaintiff-appellant 
Malcolm A. Berk. 

Edward R. Neaher, U. S. Atty., E. D. New 
York (Robert A. Morse, Chief Asst. U. S. Atty., 
David G. Trager, Edward R. Korman, and 
James D. Porter, Jr., Asst. U. S. Attys., E. D. 
New York, on the brief) for defendants- 
appellees. 

Before Lumbard, Chief Judge, and Kauf- 
man and Anderson, Circuit Judges. 

Anderson, Circuit Judge: 

Shortly after receiving orders to report for 
transfer to Vietnam, Pfc. Malcolm A. Berk 
and Sp. E5 Salvatore Orlando, enlistees in 
the United States Army, commenced separate 
actions in June , 1970, seeking to enjoin the 
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Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the 
Army and the commanding officers, who 
signed their deployment orders, from enforc- 
ing them. The plaintiffs-appellants con- 
tended that these ‘executive officers exceeded 
their constitutional authority by ordering 
them to participate in a war not properly 
authorized by Congress. 

In Orlando’s case the district court held 
in abeyance his motion for a preliminary 
injunction pending disposition in this court 
of Berk’s expedited appeal from a denial of 
the same preliminary relief. On June 19, 1970 
we affirmed the denial of a preliminary in- 
junction in Berk v. Laird, 429 F.2d 302 (2 Cir. 
1970), but held that Berk’s claim that orders 
to fight must be authorized by joint execu- 
tive-legislative action was justiciable. The 
case was remanded for a hearing on his appli- 
cation for a permanent injunction. We held 
that the war declaring power of Congress, 
enumerated in Article I, section 8, of the 
Constitution, contains a “discoverable stand- 
ard calling for some mutual partcipation by 
Congress,” and directed that Berk be given 
an opportunity “to provide a method for 
resolving the question of when specified joint 
legislative-executive action is sufficient to 
authorize various levels of military activity,” 
and thereby escape application of the political 
queston doctrine to his claim that congres- 
sional participation has been in this instance, 
insufficient. 

After a hearing on June 23, 1970, Judge 
Dooling in the district court denied Orlando's 
motion for a preliminary injunction on the 
ground that his deployment orders were con- 
stitutionally authorized, because Congress, 
by “appropriating the nation’s treasure and 
conscripting its manpower,” had “furnished 
forth the sinew of war” and because “the 
reality of the collaborative action of the ex- 
ecutive and the legislative required by the 
Constitution has been present from the earli- 
est .” Orlando vy. Laird, 317 F. Supp. 
1013, 1019 (E.D. N.Y. 1970). 

On remand of Berk’s action, Judge Judd of 
the district court granted the appellees’ mo- 
tion for summary judgment. Pinding that 
there had been joint action by the Presi- 
dent and Congress, he ruled that the method 
of congressional collaboration was a political 
question. Berk y. Laird, 317 F. Supp. 715, 
728 (E.D. N.Y. 1970). 

The appellants contend that the respective 
rulings of the district court that congres- 
sional authorization could be expressed 
through appropriations and other support- 
ing legislation misconstrue the war declar- 
ing clause, and alternatively, that congres- 
sional enactments relating to Vietnam were 
incorrectly interpreted. 

It is the appellants’ position that the suffi- 
ciency of congressional authorization is a 
matter within judicial competence because 
that question can be resolved by “judicially 
discoverable and manageable standards” dic- 
tated by the congressional power “to declare 
War.” See Baker y. Carr, 369 U.S. 186, 217, 
82 S. Ct. 691, 7 L, Ed. 2d 663 (1962); Powell 
v. McCormack, 395 U.S. 486, 89 S. Ct. 1944, 
23 L. Ed. 2d 491 (1969). They interpret the 
constitutional provision to require an ex- 
press and explicit congressional authoriza- 
tion of the Vietnam hostilities though not 
necessarily in the words, “We declare that 
the United States of America is at war with 
North Vietnam.” In support of this con- 
struction they point out that the original 
intent of the clause was to place responsi- 
bility for the initiation of war upon the body 
most responsive to popular will and argue 
that historical developments have not altered 
the need for significant congressional par- 
ticipation in such commitments of national 
resources. They further assert that, without 
@ requirement of express and explicit con- 
gressional authorization, developments com- 
mitting the nation to war, as a fait accompli, 
became the inevitable adjuncts of presiden- 
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tial direction of foreign policy, and, because 
military appropriations and other war-im- 
plementing enactments lack an explicit au- 
thorization of particular hostilities, they 
cannot, as & matter of law, be considered 
sufficient, 

Alternatively, appellants would have this 
court find that, because the President re- 
quested accelerating defense appropriations 
and extensions of the conscription laws after 
the war was well under way, Congress was, 
in effect, placed in a strait jacket and could 
not freely decide whether or not to enact 
this legislation, but rather was compelled to 
do so. For this reason appellants claim that 
such enactments cannot, as a factual matter, 
be considered sufficient congressional ap- 
proval or ratification, 

The Government on the other hand takes 
the position that the suits concern a non- 
justiciable political question; that the mili- 
tary action in South Vietnam was authorized 
by Congress in the “Joint Resolution to Pro- 
mote the Maintenance of Internal Peace and 
Security in Southeast Asia”! (the Tonkin 
Gulf Resolution) considered in connection 
with the Seato Treaty; and that the mili- 
tary action was authorized and ratified by 
congressional appropriations expressly desig- 
nated for use in support of the military op- 
erations in Vietnam. 

{1, 2] We held in the first Berk opinion 
that the constitutional delegation of the war- 
declaring power to the Congress contains a 
discoverable and manageable standard im- 
posing on the Congress a duty of mutual 
participation in the prosecution of war. Ju- 
dicial scrutiny of that duty, therefore, is not 
foreclosed by the political question doctrine. 
Baker v. Carr, supra; Powell v. McCormack, 
supra. As we see it, the test is whether there 
is any action by the Congress sufficient to 
authorize or ratify the military activity in 
question. The evidentiary materials produced 
at the hearings in the district court clearly 
disclose that this test is satisfied. 

The Congress and the Executive have 
taken mutual and joint action in the prose- 
cution and support of military operations in 
Southeast Asia from the beginning of those 
operations, The Tonkin Gulf Resolution, en- 
acted August 10, 1964 (repealed December 
31, 1970) was passed at the request of Presi- 
dent Johnson and, though occasioned by spe- 
cific naval incidents in the Gulf of Tonkin, 
was expressed in broad language which clear- 
ly showed the state of mind of the Congress 
and its intention fully to implement and 
support the military and naval actions taken 
by and planned to be taken by the President 
at that time in Southeast Asia, and as might 
be required in the future “to prevent fur- 
ther aggression.” Congress has ratified the 
executive's initiatives by appropriating bil- 
lions of dollars to carry out military opera- 
tions in Southeast Asia? and by extending 
the Military Selective Service Act with full 
knowledge that persons conscripted under 
that Act had been, and would continue to be, 
sent to Vietnam. Moreover, it specifically con- 
scripted manpower to fill “the substantial in- 
duction calls necessitated by the current 
Vietnam buildup.” * 

There is, therefore, no lack of clear evl- 
dence to support a conclusion that there was 
an abundance of continuing mutual parti- 
cipation in the prosecution of the war. Both 
branches collaborated in the endeavor, and 
neither could long maintain such a war 
without the concurrence and cooperation of 
the other. 

[3] Although appellants do not contend 
that Congress can exercise its war-declaring 
power only through a formal declaration, 
they argue that congressional authorization 
cannot, as a matter of law, be inferred from 
military appropriations or other war-imple- 
menting legislation that does not contain an 
express and explicit authorization for the 
making of war by the President. Putting 
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aside for a moment the explicit authorization 
of the Tonkin Gulf Resolution, we disagree 
with appellants’ interpretation of the dec- 
laration clause for neither the language nor 
the purpose underlying that provision pro- 
hibits an inference of the fact of authori- 
zation from such legislative action as we have 
in this instance. The framers’ intent to vest 
the war power in Congress is in no way de- 
feated by permitting an inference of au- 
thorization from legislative action furnish- 
ing the manpower and materials of war for 
the protracted military operation in South- 
east Asia. 

The choice, for example, between an ex- 
plicit declaration on the one hand and a 
resolution and war-implementing legislation, 
on the other, as the medium for expression 
of congressional consent involves “the ex- 
ercise of a discretion demonstrably com- 
mitted to the * * * legislature,” Baker v. 
Carr, supra 9 at 211, 82 S. Ct. at 707, and 
therefore, invokes the political question doc- 
trine. 

Such a choice involves an important area 
of decision making in which, through mu- 
tual influence and reciprocal action between 
the President and the Congress, policies gov- 
erning the relationship between this coun- 
try and other parts of the world are for- 
mulated in the best interests of the United 
States. If there can be nothing more than 
minor military operations conducted under 
any circumstances, short of an express and 
explicit declaration of war by Congress, then 
extended military operations could not be 
conducted even though both the Congress 
and the President were agreed that they were 
necessary and were also agreed that a formal 
declaration of war would place the nation in 
a posture in its international relations which 
would be against its best interests. For the 
judicial branch to enunciate and enforce 
such a standard would be not only extremely 
unwise but also would constitute a deep in- 
vasion of the political question domain. As 
the Government says, “* * * decisions re- 
garding the form and substance of congres- 
sional enactments authorizing hostilities are 
determined by highly complex considerations 
of diplomacy, foreign policy and military 
strategy inappropriate to judicial inquiry.” It 
would, indeed, destroy the flexibility of ac- 
tion which the executive and legislative 
branches must have in dealing with other 
sovereigns. What has been said and done by 
both the President and the Congress in their 
collaborative conduct of the military opera- 
tions in Vietnam implies a consensus on the 
advisability of not making a formal declara- 
tion of war because it would be contrary to 
the interests of the United States to do so. 
The making of a policy decision of that kind 
is clearly within the constitutional domain 
of those two branches and is just as clearly 
not within the competency or power of the 
judiciary. 

[4] Beyond determining that there has 
been some mutual participation between the 
Congress and the President, which unques- 
tionably exists here, with action by the 
Congress sufficient to authorize or ratify the 
military activity at issue, it is clear that the 
constitutional propriety of the means by 
which Congress has chosen to ratify and ap- 
prove the protracted military operations in 
Southeast Asia is a political question. The 
form which congressional authorization 
should take is one of policy, committed to 
the discretion of the Congress and outside 
the power and competency of the judiciary, 
because there are no intelligible and objec- 
tively manageable standards by which to 
judge such actions. Baker v. Carr, supra, 369 
US at 217, 82 S.Ct. 691; Powell v. McCor- 
mack, supra, 395 U.S. at 517, 89 S.Ct. 1944. 

The judgments of the district court are 
affirmed. 

Irving R. Kaufman, Circuit Judge (con- 
curring) +: 
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In light of the adoption by Congress of the 
Tonkin Gulf Resolution, and the clear evi- 
dence of continuing and distinctly expressed 
participation by the legislative branch in 
the prosecution of the war, I agree that the 
judgments below must be affirmed. 

FOOTNOTES 

The two district judges differed over the 
significance of the Tonkin Gulf Resolution, 
Pub. Law 88-408, 78 Stat. 384, August 10, 
1964, in the context of the entire course of 
the congressional action which related to 
Vietnam. Judge Judd relied In part on the 
Resolution as supplying the requisite con- 
gressional authorization; Judge Dooling 
found that its importance lay in its prac- 
tical effec: on the presidential initiative 
rather than its constitutional meaning. 

Although the Senate repealed the Resolu- 
tion on June 24, 1970, it remained in effect 
at the time appellants’ deployment orders 
issued. Cong. Record S. 9670 (June 24, 1970); 
see Foreign Military Sales Act of 1971 § 12, 
P.L. 91-672 (January 12, 1971). The repeal 
was based on the proposition that the Reso- 
lution was no longer necessary and amounted 
to no more than a gesture on the part of the 
Congress at the time the executive had taken 
substantial steps to unwind the conflict, 
when the principal issue was the speed of 
deceleration and termination of the war. 

*In response to the demands of the mili- 
tary operations the executive during the 
1960s ordered more and more men and ma- 
terial into the war zone; and congressional 
appropriations have been commensurate with 
each new level of fighting. Until 1965, de- 
fense appropriations had not earmarked 
funds for Vietnam. In May of that year 
President Johnson asked Congress for an 
emergency supplemental appropriation “to 
provide our forces (then numbering 35,000) 
with the best and most modern supplies and 
equipment.” 111 Cong. Rec. 9283 (May 4, 
1965). Congress appropriated $700 million for 
use “upon determination by the President 
that such action is necessary in connection 
with military activities in Southeast Asia.” 
Pub. L. 89-18, 79 Stat. 109 (1965). Appro- 
priation acts in each subsequent year ex- 
plicitly authorized expenditures for men and 
material sent to Vietnam. The 1967 appro- 
priations act, for example, declared Congress’ 
“firm intention to provide all necessary sup- 
port for members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States fighting in Vietnam” and sup- 
ported “the efforts being made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States * * * to prevent 
an expansion of the war in Vietnam and to 
bring that confilct to an end through a nego- 
tiated settlement * * *.” Pub. L. 90-5, 81 
Stat. 5 (1967). 

The district court opinion in Berk v. Laird, 
317 F. Supp. 715 (E.D.N.Y. 1970), sets out 
relevant portions of each of these military 
appropriation acts and discusses their legis- 
lative history. 

*In H. Rep. No. 267, 90th Cong., Ist Sess. 
38 (1967), in addition to extending the 
conscription mechanism, Congress continued 
a suspension of the permanent ceiling on 
the active duty strength of the Armed Forces, 
fixed at 2 million men, and replaced it with a 
secondary ceiling of 5 million. The House Re- 
port recommending extension of the draft 
concluded that the permanent manpower 
limitations “are much lower than the cur- 
rently required strength.” The Report re- 
ferred to President’s Johnson’s selective serv- 
ice message which said, “ * * * that without 
the draft we cannot realistically expect to 
meet our present commitments or the re- 
quirements we can now foresee and that 
volunteers alone could be expected to man 
a force of little more than 2.0 million. The 
present number of personnel on active duty 
is about 3.3 million and it is scheduled to 
reach almost 3.5 million by June, 1968 if the 
present conflict is not concluded by then.” 
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H. Rep. No. 267, 90th Cong., Ist Sess. 38, 41 
(1967). 


It should be clearly understood, there- 
fore, by the Members of this Congress 
that we are not bystanders in the con- 
duct of this war. We are not simply 
standing aside and allowing the Execu- 
tive to do what he thinks he should do. 
We are partners in the conduct of this 
war with the Executive and we are there- 
fore responsible, as a partner is, who 
participates in a joint venture, for the 
war. If we are to discontinue to be re- 
sponsible as a partner in the conduct of 
this war, we must withdraw our support 
from it. 

I would like to see us get out soon, but 
at least we should adopt the Mansfield 
amendment, adopted by the Senate, ex- 
pressing the determination of the Con- 
gress that our country should be totally 
disengaged from this war within 6 
months from the date of the resolution. 


NAOMI AND BARNET NOVER 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, in the same 
year I was first elected to the Congress, 
to serve in the other body, an outstand- 
ing American journalist came to Wash- 
ington to begin a distinguished career 
which ultimately spanned three and a 
half decades in the Nation’s Capital. 

It was my privilege to get to know 
Barnet Nover and his gracious wife 
Naomi very well and to count them 
among the lasting friendships which Mrs. 
Pepper and I have shared over the years. 
My respect for the ability of the Novers 
and my warm personal feeling for both 
of them made it especially significant for 
me to note their retirement from one 
journalistic career and their launching of 
another, in partnership now as in the 
past. 

Recently Barnet retired as chief of the 
Washington Bureau of the Denver Post 
and joined with his wife in beginning the 
Nover News Service. I am sure they will 
be highly successful and that the country 
will be fortunate to be able to continue 
to avail itself of their talents for news 
and information. 

It is appropriate, I think, to include in 
this Recorp the following quick summary 
of a very distinguished career devoted to 
keeping the American people informed of 
the people’s government: 

ABOUT BARNET Nover 

Until recently and for 23 years Chief of 
the Washington Bureau of The Denver Post, 
Barnet Nover began his journalistic career 
with the Buffalo Evening News. This followed 
his graduation from Cornell University where 
he secured a bachelor’s and master's degree 
and won honors in history and a Phi Beta 
Kappa key. 

On the News he served first as a reporter 
and subsequently as associate editor and 
foreign affairs columnist. It was while with 
that newspaper and as a result of articles 
he sent from Japan and China in the course 
of a round-the-world trip that he won hon- 
orable mention for the Pulitzer prize. 

During most of his years with the Buffalo 
Evening News Nover was also associated with 
the University of Buffalo as a professorial 
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lecturer on modern European history, inter- 
national relations, and Far Eastern affairs. 

In 1936, at the personal invitation of the 
late Eugene Meyer, publisher of The Wash- 
ington Post, he joined that paper as associate 
editor and columnist, serving, in the words 
employed by the management in describing 
his activities as “The Post’s own expert on 
foreign affairs.” His column has appeared in 
newspapers across the country. 

During World War II, as his personal con- 
tribution to the war effort for which he re- 
Tused all financial compensation, he wrote 
weekly articles for the Office of War Informa- 
tion which was sent by short wave to enemy 
and neutral nations and broadcast in 35 
languages. These articles were also distrib- 
uted to more than 600 newspapers around 
the world. During the same period Nover did 
radio interviews with American and foreign 
celebrities. These were broadcast by stations 
from coast to coast. 

In 1948 Nover joined the Denver Post as 
chief of its newly created Washington Bu- 
reau, an event signalized by a reception 
hosted by Palmer Hoyt, the editor and pub- 
lisher, and attended by more than 500 top of- 
ficials and members of the Washington press 
corps. The guest list included 52 Senators, 
seven members of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
seven Cabinet members, many from the 
House of Representatives and other high of- 
ficials as well as bureau chiefs of leading 
newspapers. 

As part of his duties with The Denver 
Post Nover covered all major national po- 
litical conventions from 1948 through 1968 
and the subsequent presidential campaigns. 

He was the first to reveal the fact, up 
to then closely guarded, that the napalm 
used in the U.S. air raid which almost burned 
down Tokyo, had been made in Denver and, 
also, that nerve gas was being manufactured 
at the Rocky Mountain Arsenal. Among his 
other scoops was one predicting with re- 
markable accuracy and 36 hours before the 
document was officially revealed details of 
the censure of the late Sen. Joseph Moe- 
Carthy agreed on by the Watkins Commit- 
tee 


In 1948 Nover traveled with President Har- 
Ty Truman on his now legendary “whistle 


stop” campaign and was sufficiently im- 
pressed by the campaign not to join the over- 
whelming majority of his colleagues and as- 
suming, as certain, the defeat of Truman 
and the victory of his Republican rival, Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey. 

Earlier, Nover received what Time Maga- 
zine described as a “dream assignment,” 
namely, the first exclusive interview given 
by President Truman to any journalist and 
which revealed, for the first time, that Tru- 
man had invited Joseph Stalin to come to 
the United States and, like Winston Church- 
ill, to make a speech in Missouri. Truman 
offered to send the battleship “Missouri” to 
bring the Soviet dictator to our shores, Stal- 
in declined for reasons of health. 

In January, 1955, Nover was chosen one 
of 15 “Outstanding Buffalonians” honored 
at a Celebrities Homecoming dinner in Buf- 
falo which was attended by 700 of the lead- 
ing citizens of that city. He was part of a 
group of honorees that included the Rey. Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, noted preacher; Maj. 
Gen. William J. Donovan, head of the OSS 
(subsequently transformed into the present 
CIA); Rose Bampton of the Metropolitan 
Opera, Katherine Cornell, the famous stage 
star, and others. 

As ® newspaper reporter some of Nover’s 
innumerable assignments have included at- 
tendance at many international conferences 
including the San Francisco Conference set- 
ting up the United Nations and the Paris 
peace conference of 1946. He was with Vice 
President Nixon in Moscow during the fa- 
mous “kitchen” debate between Nixon and 
Nikita Khrushchev and reported other out- 
standing events of recent decades. 

Nover is married to the former Naomi Goll 
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of Buffalo who has been his journalistic part- 
ner for many years, working side by side 
with him on many assignments and whose 
column in The Denver Post, “Dateline Wash- 
ington” was read throughout the Rocky 
Mountain region. Naomi was in charge of the 
Washington Bureau whenever Barnet was 
away covering out of town events or cover- 
ing the travels of Presidents and presiden- 
tial candidates. They have again joined forces 
in setting up the Nover News Service. 


RESOLUTION FOR IRISH UNITY 


(Mr. BINGHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, with the 
cosponsorship of 19 of my colleagues in 
the House, I am today introducing a res- 
olution calling on the Nixon administra- 
tion to cooperate with the Irish Govern- 
ment in working toward a free and united 
Ireland. In specific, this resolution re- 
quests the U.S. Government to take 
steps, in consultation with the Irish Gov- 
ernment, to put the situation in North- 
ern Ireland on the agenda of the United 
Nations Security Council, and to ask the 
Security Council to send a peacekeeping 
force to Northern Ireland, as the Gov- 
ernment of Ireland proposed in 1969. 

Faced with mounting violence in 
Northern Ireland, the British Govern- 
ment keeps sending in more troops. This 
is no answer. It will only feed the flames. 

Polls indicate the English people are 
sick and tired of having their boys get- 
ting killed in Northern Ireland, and want 
all British troops pulled out. Their in- 
stinct is sound, just as the instinct of 
the American people who want American 
troops pulled out of Vietnam is sound. 

In the past, the United States has 
pussyfooted on these issues for fear of 
offending the British. Such a timid ap- 
proach is neither needed nor justified. 
We have differed with the British before 
on colonial issues, and can and should 
do so again. 

The rights of the matter are clear: The 
Irish are one people, and as such they 
should have the right of self-determina- 
tion, as guaranteed by the U.N. Charter. 
By no stretch of the imagination can the 
population of Northern Ireland be con- 
sidered a “people” separate from the rest 
of Ireland. 

Ever since Oliver Cromwell began the 
despicable policy of giving Irish land to 
English Protestants, the British have 
sought to protect dispossessed Irish. The 
creation of the artificial state of Ulster 
in 1921 was a part of that policy. In re- 
cent years the British have supported the 
maintenance of cruel and discriminatory 
laws designed to keep the Catholics in an 
inferior and powerless position, includ- 
ing the intolerable present internment 
procedure. The British are responsible 
for these wrongs. They must now be held 
responsible by the United States and the 
world community for righting them. 

If the U.N. Charter had been in effect 
in 1921, the world body would never have 
permitted England to carve out one seg- 
ment of Ireland before giving the rest its 
independence. 

The Protestants of Northern Ireland 
need have no fear that they would be dis- 
criminated against as citizens of a united 
Ireland. The record of the Government 
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of Ireland in its treatment of religious 
minorities is impeccable. Everyone re- 
members Mayor Briscoe of Dublin, but 
few Americans know that his son is a 
Member of Ireland’s Parliament. Prot- 
estants generally fare very well, indeed, 
in present-day Ireland. Of course, the 
fanatical Protestant leaders of Northern 
Ireland may be expected to resist the 
idea of being part of a mainly Catholic 
country. But this sort of bigotry, remi- 
niscent of the Dark Ages, has no place 
in the modern age. 

We are all disturbed by the continuing 
violence in Northern Ireland, and many 
of us are equally disturbed by the con- 
tinuing injustices which are the root 
cause of that violence. The resolution my 
colleagues and I are introducing today 
takes the firm position that the long-run 
solution to the problem of Northern Ire- 
land is a free and united Ireland, estab- 
lished in accordance with the principles 
of the United Nations Charter calling for 
the self-determination of peoples and the 
integrity of states. It further states 
that— 

The General Assembly (of the United 
Nations) should be asked to adopt a resolu- 
tion condemning the continuing discrimina- 
tion against the Catholic minority in North- 
ern Ireland as a violation of the principles 
of the Charter and of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 


Such a United Nations resolution 
should recommend that the people of all 
Ireland be given the opportunity in a 
referendum to determine whether Ire- 
land shall continue to be partitioned or 
shall be free and united. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to announce 
that the following Members have so far 
joined me as cosponsors in introducing 
this resolution: Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. Reuss, 
Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. BURKE of Massachu- 
setts, Mrs. Apzuc, Mr. BADILLO, Mr. BE- 
GICH, Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Carey, Mr, Dow, Mr. Drinan, Mr. FLOOD, 
Mr. Green, Mr. Price, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. Barrett, Mrs. Hicks of 
Massachusetts, and Mr, HANNA. 


EXEMPT LOW-PAID WORKERS 
FROM WAGE FREEZE 


(Mr. RYAN asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on October 4 I 
introduced legislation—House Concur- 
rent Resolution 414—to assure that low- 
paid workers are exempted from any 
wage freeze which may ensue following 
the end of the present freeze in Novem- 
ber. Yesterday I reintroduced that legis- 
lation as House Concurrent Resolution 
423 on behalf of 20 of my colleagues. 

This concurrent resolution expresses 
the sense of Congress that individuals 
who earn substandard incomes, or who 
are among the working poor, shall be 
exempt from any wage freeze until such 
time as they rise out of these categories. 

The need for this legislation is clear. 
Millions of families and individuals are 
earning far less than the meager $6,960 
annually which the Federal Government 
has set as a lower budget for a family of 
four in an urban area. The President 
himself has acknowledged the plight of 
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the working poor in his espousal of the 
family assistance plan, which includes 
them within its coverage. Yet, the present 
wage freeze has locked these individuals 
in poverty and near poverty. 

I say this cannot be. We must insure 
that in phase IT of the administration’s 
economic program the plight of the work- 
ing poor must be recognized and their 
wages exempted from any freeze. 

This step is very much consonant with 
past history. In 1952, the Defense Produc- 
tion Act—which created the Wage Stabi- 
lization Board—was amended to exempt 
from wage stabilization individuals earn- 
ing $1 or less an hour. At that time, the 
minimum wage was 75 cents. That leg- 
islation applied solely to defense indus- 
try workers. However, this is a different 
day, and poverty—no matter what work 
the wage earner performs—is unaccept- 
able. 

Joining me in cosponsoring this resolu- 
tion are: BELLA Aszuc of New York; 
HERMAN BapıLLO of New York; Nick 
Becicu of Alaska; JONATHAN BINGHAM of 
New York; Jonn BLATNIK of Minnesota; 
PHILLIP Burton of California; JAMES 
Byrne of Pennsylvania; SHIRLEY CHIS- 
HOLM of New York; GEORGE DANIELSON of 
California; Ronatp DegLLUMS of Cali- 
fornia; Jonn Dow of New York; ROBERT 
Drinan of Massachusetts; WILLIAM FORD 
of Michigan; Donatp Fraser of Min- 
nesota; ELLA Grasso of Connecticut; 
MICHAEL HARRINGTON of Massachusetts; 
RALPH METCALFE of Illinois; PARREN 
MITCHELL of Maryland; CHARLES RANGEL 
of New York, and BENJAMIN ROSENTHAL 
of New York. 


A TIGHTENING UP ON THE USE 
OF DIETHYLSTILBESTROL—DES— 
IS WISE DECISION 


(Mr. MELCHER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorr and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, the joint 
announcement of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration on October 12 to tighten up 
the use of diethylstilbestrol, or DES, in 
livestock feeds is a welcome announce- 
ment. 

Recent medical research with labora- 
tory rodents that were fed DES developed 
cancer. This is alarming for two reasons: 
First, the drug is used by physicians for 
treatment of certain conditions in hu- 
mans; and second, it is used widely in 
feed supplements for livestock. Medical 
researchers will continue to look at the 
possible consequences it might have on 
people. The effect that it may pose on 
the health of humans when the drug is 
present as residues in small amounts in 
the foods we consume is not clearly un- 
derstood. Until we are sure just what 
the effect is and how great a danger DES 
poses, the requirement that the Food and 
Drug Administration has placed on it is 
correct. The tolerance they allow is 
zero—none whatsoever. 

Before October 12, the restriction on 
the feeding of livestock required removal 
of it from the feeds given to animals at 
least 48 hours prior to their slaughter. 
Studies had shown that no residues would 
be present in the meat if this procedure 
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were followed. Actually, 10 liver samples 
were recently found to be positive for 
DES. The samples were taken last spring 
and early in the summer, but the results 
were only confirmed within the past few 
days. As a result, of this, the joint an- 
nouncement by the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration on October 12 was to the effect 
that livestock feeders who are using DES 
in their feeds must withdraw that type of 
feed from the ration of the animals at 
least 7 days prior to slaughter rather 
than the previous 48-hour requirement. 

This is a wise decision for both con- 
sumers and producers because, I can as- 
sure you, Mr. Speaker, that the producers 
and feeders of livestock are greatly con- 
cerned with the health of their friends 
the consumers, the buying public and 
their families. And that includes all the 
families of both producers and consumers 
in this country because we are all eating 
these choice meats, and we want to con- 
tinue to have the utmost confidence in 
their wholesome, healthful, and nutri- 
tional values. 


JUSTICE FOR ALASKAN NATIVES— 
AND FOR THE NATIONAL INTER- 
EST, TOO 


(Mr. UDALL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, today Rep- 
resentative JOHN SayLor and I are intro- 
ducing a revised version of the Alaska 
Native land claims settlement bill (H.R. 
10367), which was recently reported by 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. Our revision, in this new bill in- 
cludes all of the details of the basic for- 
mula for the settlement of the Natives’ 
claims, in the form worked out by the 
committee. But it also includes provisions 
which are designed to assure that the na- 
tional interest in conservation in Alaska 
is cared for and that land planning and 
zoning processes will help guide the use 
of land in Alaska. When the House de- 
bates this matter—which I understand is 
scheduled for next week—we will attempt 
to amend the committee bill to make it 
conform with this substitute. 

I am most sensitive to the equities of 
Alaska’s Native peoples. I want to see a 
full, fair, and prompt settlement of their 
long unsatisfied land claims against the 
United States, and I want to see that set- 
tlement this year. I am joining our com- 
mittee in urging that the Natives receive 
a total cash compensation of $925 million 
and that they receive title to 40 million 
acres of lands presently in Federal own- 
ership, to be selected by them under the 
general formula provided in the com- 
mittee bill. 

PROTECTING THE NATIONAL INTEREST 


The problem with the committee bill, 
H.R. 10367, is not in what it says—I am 
committed to that bill as far as it goes. 
The problem is in what the committee 
bill does not say: The fact that the bill 
provides no way to decide which Federal 
lands in Alaska are of such national sig- 
nificance that they should be studied for 
possible retention in Federal ownership 
serving the national interest. In the great 
Federal domain in Alaska are areas 
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which are among the Nation’s most 
scenic and naturally significant. Some of 
these may, as part of the Nation’s herit- 
age, belong in future national parks 
which Congress has yet to consider, such 
as the Gates of the Arctic area in the 
Brooks Range. Others may provide prime 
habitat for migratory birds, including 
waterfowl, and for species of wildlife, 
including caribou, moose, and wolves. 
Some of these lands may have a poten- 
tial for inclusion in the National Wildlife 
Refuge System. Others may belong in 
wilderness reserves, in wild or scenic river 
designations, or perhaps they should be 
retained as part of the reserve of national 
resource lands administered by the Bu- 
reau of Land Management because they 
have high public multiple-use values. 

Because Alaska is still a frontier land, 
field studies and surveys have not yet 
been done to determine with final preci- 
sion where all of the national interest 
reservations should be. Congress, as the 
trustee of the public lands, has yet to 
give full deliberation to the specifics of 
these proposals. We simply do not believe 
that the opportunity to protect the na- 
tional interest in Alaska should be lost 
merely because we have not yet com- 
pleted these studies and scheduled con- 
gressional action. For this reason, our 
amendment would authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to withdraw a limited 
number of such areas—not to exceed 50 
million acres in total—and to designate 
these as “national interest study areas.” 
The amendment would also designate five 
such study areas directly, these being 
areas which are already withdrawn from 
disposal in any case and which clearly 
need to be given further study in the 
national interest. 

These national interest study areas are 
intended to give temporary, interim pro- 
tection to areas of possible national in- 
terest until Congress has had an oppor- 
tunity to deliberate their future status. 
But it is essential to understand that, 
while these areas would be withdrawn 
from the unreserved public domain, their 
withdrawal will in no way interfere with 
Native selection of their village lands as 
authorized in the committee bill. 

As the second step in this process for 
protecting the national interest, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is directed by our 
amendment to review each of the with- 
drawn national interest study areas and, 
within 5 years, to forward specific rec- 
ommendations to Congress for the future 
status of these areas—either giving them 
permanent status as parks, refuges or 
the like, or vacating parts of the with- 
drawals and returning these areas to the 
status of unreserved public lands. In the 
meanwhile, in the event that a Native 
corporation or the State of Alaska wishes 
to select lands within withdrawn “na- 
tional interest study areas,” they can 
identify and select those areas, but the 
actual patent and title would not be 
transferred until Congress had chosen 
to relinquish the lands that had been 
withdrawn. This is entirely appropriate, 
inasmuch as the only lands withdrawn 
by the Secretary of the Interior—and I 
emphasize again that we limit this cate- 
gory to not more than 50 million acres 
in total—will be those that he finds have 
outstanding values that may well prove, 
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upon more detailed study, to be of over- 
riding national interest. 


PEDERAL-STATE PLANNING ESSENTIAL 


Another major shortcoming in the 
committee's bill is the failure to provide 
a temporary land planning mechanism 
to help shape the process of parceling 
out the public domain. The Natives and 
the State of Alaska are given absolute 
priority to select lands from the unre- 
served public domain. The committee 
did write in restrictions on land entry 
by private parties, but this has nothing 
to do with the fact that under this bill 
and previous laws, fully one-third of the 
land in Alaska is to be transfered to the 
Natives and the State—40 million acres 
to the Natives and 104 million acres to 
the State. We are not suggesting that 
these selection rights be reduced by so 
much as a single acre. Under the amend- 
ment Mr. Saytor and I will propose the 
Natives will be assured of their full 40 
million acres and the State will be as- 
sured of its full rights, granted in the 
Alaska Statehood Act, to selection of a 
total of 104 million acres from the un- 
reserved public domain. We ask only 
two simple, and we believe, obviously de- 
sirable things: That lands with recog- 
nizably predominant national interest be 
protected until Congress can determine 
their best disposition and that this entire 
program of dividing up and developing 
the public domain in Alaska take place 
within a sensible framework of statewide 


That is the second element of our 
amendment, the establishment of a Tem- 
porary Joint Federal-State Natural Re- 


sources and Land Use Planning Com- 
mission for Alaska. This 14-member 
Commission—half appointed by the State 
and half by the Federal Government— 
would suggest which Federal lands 
should be disposed of and which should 
be retained, it would review and advise 
on applications for land selections by the 
Natives and the State, and it would pre- 
pare and promulgate land use plans for 
these lands. It is the express purpose of 
this Temporary Planning Commission to 
do a job that must be done immediately, 
but only as an interim measure until 
appropriate statewide and local zoning 
authorities can be constituted in Alaska. 

This is, in short, the full purpose and 
intent of the amendment Mr. SAYLOR and 
I propose. The text of our amendment 
appears in our new bill as subsection 9 
(g), replacing and building upon what 
little language the committee saw fit to 
approve to deal with the future of the 
Federal domain in Alaska. I ask to in- 
clude the text of subsection 9(g) of our 


new bill at the conclusion of my remarks, - 


as exhibit 1. 
THREE MYTHS PUT TO REST 


Mr. Speaker, the concerns which we 
have had about the weaknesses I have de- 
scribed in the committee bill are being in- 
creasingly discussed among Members of 
the House. You will be hearing much 
more about this amendment, I am sure. 
Thus, I believe it is essential that I put to 
rest here and now three myths about this 
amendment, myths that arise either out 
of misunderstandings or the opposition of 
certain vested interests who would rather 
have the public domain in Alaska thrown 
wide open. 
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The first two myths about our national 
interest amendment are closely related. 
Myth No. 1 is that our amendment is an 
attempt to deny justice to Alaska’s Native 
peoples by trying to delay or kill the 
whole bill outright. Myth No. 2 is that 
we are out to deny justice to the Natives 
by interfering with their land selection 
rights granted by the committee bill. 

On the first myth, I can be brief: 
Anyone who knows my record in this 
House will know that any thought that 
I would ally myself with any effort to kill 
a Native’s justice bill, let alone lead such 
an effort, is ridiculous on its face. 

The second myth is that if we do not 
hope to kill the bill, we seek somehow to 
interfere with the Natives’ land selection 
rights under the bill. This is as false as 
the first. Under the committee bill, the 
Natives have 5 years to select the lands 
on which their villages are now located, 
together with lands surrounding those 
villages in accordance with a distribution 
formula based on the size of each village. 
All in all, the total Native selections 
under this provision amounts to about 
18 million acres and must be completed 
by the end of the fifth year after enact- 
ment of the bill. 

The amendment Mr. SAYLOR and I pro- 
pose will have absolutely no effect, none 
whatsoever, on the selection of these vil- 
lage lands—all 18 million acres may still 
be selected just as under the committee 
bill and the choice of lands is entirely up 
to each village. The Temporary Planning 
Commission will have the right to advise 
the Natives as to the compatibility of 
these selections with statewide planning 
and to establish land-use controls, as it 
will for all lands to be selected from the 
Federal domain. This is not, incidentally, 
some cleverly crafted provision that hurts 
the Natives’ interests through the back 
door; indeed, we adopted this provision 
directly from the proposal for such a 
Commission proposed by Alaska Senator 
MIKE GRAVEL, included in the Senate’s 
Alaska Native claims bill approved by the 
Senate Interior Committee, and sup- 
ported by action of the Alaska Legislature 
and Gov. William Egan. Native leaders 
and others with immediate interests in 
Alaska have told me repeatedly that they 
desire to be part of sensible land-use 
planning in Alaska and that is just what 
we provide. 

Now, the second round of Native land 
selections, once they have selected their 
18 million acres of village lands, is de- 
layed, under the committee bill, until 
the State of Alaska completes its land 
selection rights as granted in the Alaska 
Statehood Act in 1959. Those rights end 
in 1984. So the second round of Native 
selections—those selections to be made 
not by the villages but by the Alaska 
Native Regional Corporations set up in 
the committee bill—will begin in 1984. 
These selections will amount to about 
22 million acres, thus giving the Natives 
their total selection right of 40 million 
acres. Now, the amendment I am propos- 
ing does nothing to diminish these sec- 
ond-round selection rights either. It does 
say that these second-round Native 
selections may be made within “national 
interest study areas,” but provides simply 
that actual title patenting to such selec- 
tions will be delayed until Congress has 
decided whether those specific areas may 
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best be continued in Federal title in the 
national interest. We provide that, if 
Congress decides not to reserve a na- 
tional interest study area within which 
a Native regional corporation proposes a 
selection, then that selection may be pat- 
ented as Native land, If Congress should 
decide to reserve the area for permanent 
Federal retention, then we explicitly pro- 
vide that, regardless of any time limits 
or other provisions in the formula of the 
committee bill, the Natives may make an 
alternative selection of equal acreage 
anywhere else in the unreserved public 
domain. 

Let me stress that this second round of 
Native selections does not commence un- 
til 1984, by which time it is certainly our 
hope that any national interest study 
areas will have been completely studied 
and their future fixed by congressional 
action, so that, in fact, there will be little 
if any conflict between them and any 
new Native land selection. 

So, Mr. Speaker, as to the second myth 
that this amendment is in any way anti- 
thetical to the interests of Alaska’s Na- 
tives, I simply deny it as ridiculous and 
unfounded to anyone who knows my rec- 
ord and to anyone who will read the 
provisions of this amendment with an 
open mind. 

NO EFFECT ON PIPELINE 


Myth No. 3 about our national interest 
amendment is equally insidious and 
equally unfounded on its face. This is 
the suggestion that our amendment is 
merely a high-sounding disguise for an 
effort to block the proposed trans-Alaska 
pipeline. So let me just say it clearly and 
quietly: this is not an antipipeline 
amendment. It has nothing to do with 
the Alaska pipeline, either by direct ef- 
fect or by implication. No provision of 
this amendment says anything about the 
pipeline, and no withdrawal of lands au- 
thorized in this amendment will affect 
the planned routing of the pipeline in 
any way. It is neither in the spirit or 
wording of my amendment to in any way 
delay, harass, or otherwise interfere with 
the Secretary’s decision on whether or 
not to construct the pipeline. 

In fact, we have included in our 
amendment an explicit stipulation that 
the authority of the Secretary of the In- 
terior “to make contracts and to grant 
leases, permits, rights-of-way, or ease- 
ments shall not be impaired by the with- 
drawal” of lands under our amendment. 
That is a saving clause, assuring that no 
withdrawal of a national interest study 
area could prejudice the Secretary’s free 
decision on any pipeline rights-of-way. 

Now, it is true that my amendment will 
designate and withdraw five areas in 
Alaska as national interest study areas 
immediately. One of these is the so- 
called Central Brooks Range proposed 
classification, originally published in the 
Federal Register in 1970. This area lies 
astride the pipeline route currently under 
discussion and might appear to be a 
sneaking attempt to block the pipeline 
route. But look at the facts. The actual 
pipeline corridor was designated by the 
Department of the Interior early in 1970. 
The proposed Central Brooks Range area 
of which I speak was set aside later that 
year. In making this second withdrawal, 
would the Secretary of the Interior have 
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been so blind as to overlap his own previ- 
ous pipeline corridor? Of course not, and 
that is not the case. Anyone who would 
like to confirm this is welcome to consult 
the two relevant notices of withdrawal 
published in the Federal Register: That 
for the pipeline appeared in January of 
1970—35 Federal Regulations 16-17— 
that for the proposed Central Brooks 
Range classification in later in 1970—35 
Federal Regulations 18003. You will find 
that they are fully compatible. 
STATE WANTS LAND PLANNING 


The amendment Mr. SAYLOR and I pro- 
pose has to do with protecting something 
the American people—in my district and 
in your districts—believe very much in: 
their common heritage of natural won- 
ders and scenic grandeur. It has to do 
with something else we are all interested 
in, too: learning from our past mistakes. 
That means that we ought to have 
enough good sense to plan as we open 
Alaska for appropriate development. Is 
that so extreme a desire? I think not. Is 
that irrelevant to the interests of the Na- 
tives and the settlement of their claims 
in this bill? I think not. 

And let me just point out that appar- 
ently the State of Alaska and Alaska’s 
own Senator MIKE Gravet feel the same 
way, for the planning machinery we pro- 
pose in this amendment is modeled on the 
machinery Senator Gravet has worked 
hard to put into the Senate’s Alaska Na- 
tive claims bill, S. 35. And that machin- 
ery is fully compatible with a planning 
commission proposed by the State of 
Alaska to be jointly constituted from the 
State and the Federal governments. 

Indeed, the Alaska Legislature has en- 
acted its half of this commission, in an 
act passed in Juneau in May of this year 
and signed by Alaska’s Governor, William 
Egan, on May 21, 1971, in which the 
Alaska Legislature says this—and I am 
quoting directly from section 1, the dec- 
laration of State policy, in the Alaska 
Legislature's act of May 21, 1971, “Relat- 
ing to the Joint Federal-State Natural 
Resources and Land Use Planning Com- 
mission: 

The legislature determines that the effi- 
cient and provident development of Alaska 
demands a carefully coordinated approach to 
all natural resources and land-use planning. 
This demand can only be met if the United 
States and its agencies, as the state’s largest 
landowners, cooperate and coordinate their 
planning with that of the state and its agen- 
cies. The legislature recognizes that the state 
must and should play a significant role in 
planning the future uses of the public land 
base, since a substantial part of the public 
land of the United States will belong to the 
state in the future. 


And, Mr. Speaker, to continue, let me 
call special attention to the final sen- 
tence of the declared policy of the State 
of Alaska: 

The legislature accordingly invites the 
Congress of the United States to join with it 
in establishing a joint commission which will 
engage in natural resources and land-use 
planning for Alaska, 


That, Mr. Speaker, is just what our 
amendment does—and just what the 
House committee bill fails to do. Such a 
provision will be in the Senate bill which 
goes to conference with whatever bill we 
enact on this subject. Thus, it is clear 


that if the House is to have any voice in 
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the establishment of this Temporary 
Planning Commission—as we have been 
urged and invited by the State of Alaska 
to do—we have to do it here. 

This is doubly appropriate, inasmuch 
as what we propose is strictly an interim 
measure, intended only to fill the gap 
until we can mesh Federal-State plan- 
ning for Alaska into the framework of 
sound statewide and local planning and 
a national land-use planning policy. 
Legislation to enact such a national pol- 
icy is before the Congress at the recom- 
mendation of the Nixon administration, 
and our committee has gone to some 
pains in its report on H.R. 10367 to make 
clear that it has conducted some hear- 
ings and proposes to give this legislation 
serious consideration. 

In the interim, the Temporary Plan- 
ning Commission Mr. Saytor and I pro- 
pose will act as an incentive to generate 
sound local and statewide planning in 
Alaska at the earliest moment. It is es- 
sential that we do this, for, as the Alaska 
legislature reminds us, we are the largest 
landowner in Alaska. It clearly is not in 
our interests, as enlightened stewards 
of that great public domain, which we 
hold in trust for all the American people, 
to simply throw it open to haphazard de- 
velopment. I am immeasurably impressed 
and reassured to know that the State of 
Alaska believes so firmly in this need, as 
I do. I feel we are obligated to hold up 
our Federal end of the system they have 
already moved to establish. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this detail puts to 
rest, from the outset, these three myths 
about the national interest amendment 
Mr. Saytor and I are proposing. Now, I 
would like to reflect just briefly on the 
origins of this amendment. 

As I have already noted, the Tem- 
porary Planning Commission element of 
our amendment builds from a concept 
put forward by members of the Alaska 
delegation and by the State of Alaska. It 
also builds on planning provisions 
strongly urged for this bill by witnesses 
at the time of hearings on the matter of 
Alaska Native claims. I think it is entirely 
accurate to say that every single major 
national conservation group has urged 
that we assure wise planning as an ele- 
ment of this bill, which could otherwise 
throw Alaska open to an unplanned 
scramble for lands. 

I have been particularly impressed by 
the persuasive call for such provisions 
from the top planning professionals in 
this country, the American Institute of 
Planners, and from individuals in Alaska 
close to the problem at first hand. At the 
same time, both Mr. Saytor and I, from 
our long service on the National Parks 
and Recreation Subcommittee, have had 
a deep concern about those areas in 
Alaska which are so important to all the 
people that the national interest requires 
their careful stewardship and protection, 
perhaps as new national parks. We looked 
at what our colleagues in the Senate were 
putting into their Native claim bill on 
these two subjects, and we started to 
build our amendment from these con- 
cerns. 

If you will look at the record, you will 
find that Mr. Saytor and I endeavored 
to have a more ambitious land planning 
provision written into this bill in com- 
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mittee. That amendment was, in many 
ways, an ideal proposal. It was a com- 
pilation of all of the best experience we 
have gained from lack of planning in the 
past, strengthened by our recognition 
that the Congress must play a role, as 
the Constitution vests in us—and only 
in us—the stewardship of the public do- 
main. That amendment failed when we 
offered it in full committee, in favor of 
a substitute which is really not compre- 
hensive planning at all, but merely a re- 
assertion of the Secretary’s authority to 
deal with only one element of the prob- 
lem, that being private entry under the 
archaic public land laws. 

That amendment in committee failed 
by a vote of 10 to 26, but it gave us en- 
couragement to believe that if we de- 
veloped a more finely balanced approach, 
making far clearer the extent—and the 
limits—of what we seek to do, that such 
an approach would find great favor with 
the membership of the House at large. 
We thought this was particularly so, 
when the alternative is simply to support 
the committee bill, whose deficiencies in 
the areas we are concerned with here are 
virtually complete. 

Encouraged in this way, Mr. SAYLOR 
and I have worked closely and at length 
to prepare the amendment we now in- 
troduce in this substitute bill. It has not 
been altogether easy to do this, inasmuch 
as we have been constantly mindful to 
write provisions that achieve the public 
interest in a way that does no violence to 
the interests of other parties, most 
particularly to the interests of the 
Native peoples of Alaska. I believe we 
have succeeded. 

As we finished the drafting of this 
amendment in its present form, we have 
consulted widely with the leaders and ex- 
perts in the various national environ- 
mental and conservation organizations. 
At our request, they have analyzed this 
amendment and give it their enthusiastic 
support. It is not—by a long shot—all 
they had hoped for, I am certain, and I 
speak with the utmost respect for their 
collective concern and appreciation for 
the magnitude of the issue before us. Yet 
it is in my judgment and in that of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, a reason- 
able compromise. Our amendment does 
reach to the priority concerns of these 
groups, but lends those concerns no 
greater value than those of the Natives 
and the State. I am delighted to have 
their support for what we seek to accom- 
plish and will include a letter we have 
received from these groups to be inserted 
in the Recorp as exhibit 3 at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. The groups en- 
dorsing this amendment and urging its 
adoption include: National Audubon 
Society, National Wildlife Federation, 
Sierra Club, Wildlife Management Insti- 
tute, Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, Environmental Action, American 
Institute of Planners, Friends of the 
Earth, Wilderness Society, Trout Un- 
limited, Alaska Action Committee, Na- 
tional Rifle Association, League of Con- 
servation Voters, the Alaska Coalition, 
and Defenders of Wildlife. 


THE PUBLIC’S SETTLEMENT, TOO 


In summarizing the situation we are 
facing in this Native claims legislation, 
perhaps it is well to think of it, not as a 
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single question of settling the aboriginal 
claims of the Alaskan Natives, but as a 
matter of dealing with three kinds of 
settlements, none of which can be un- 
tangled from the others. 

First and foremost, are the claims of 
the Natives. These we will settle in the 
cash grant to $925 million and the land 
grant of 40 million acres, neither of 
which are tampered with by our amend- 
ment whatsoever. By any measure, this 
is a generous settlement, well beyond the 
standard used by the Indian Claims 
Commission over the years in other cases 
and well beyond the settlement proposed 
in bills sent up as late as last year by the 
Interior Department. I am unreservedly 
for this settlement—this year. 

The second intertwined, inseparable 
settlement we are effecting by this bill 
is that with the State of Alaska. In its 
Statehood Act, Alaska was granted right 
to select about 104 million acres of Fed- 
eral lands to become its own and to do 
with as it pleased. That process of State 
selections has been held up in the past 
few years by the general land freeze 
effected in order to forestall impossible 
court entanglements with the unsettled 
Native claims. With the passage of this 
Native Claims Settlement Act, the State 
selection process will start up again. The 
State will continue and, by 1984 com- 
plete, its selection rights to 104 million 
acres—a generous statehood grant by 
any measure. 

The final settlement is the forgotten 
one—the one forgotten completely in the 
committee bill. That is the settlement 
we are striking here with the American 
people, with the fellow in New Jersey 
and the housewife in Fort Worth and the 
bricklayer in Omaha, and the stockbroker 
in Chicago, and the truckdriver from 
San Diego—in short, with all of the peo- 
ple, and with generations of Americans 
who will share this land and Alaska when 
we are gone. 

No one is passing legislation granting 
these people millions of acres—it is their 
public domain we are transferring to 
others. I do not say that to call into 
question the statehood grant or the Na- 
tive grant we are making, but to put those 
in perspective. When you give out some 
of the Federal domain to this party and 
some more to that party and another 
huge area to that party over there, you 
are giving away what has heretofore 
belonged to someone else. In this case, 
Mr. Speaker, the someone else, the silent 
and perhaps not entirely willing party to 
all of this is the man in the street. 

In granting each of the 55,000 Alaska 
Natives something like 700 acres apiece— 
which I favor—and in granting the State 
something like 350 acres apiece for every 
man, woman, and child in its population, 
including the Natives, we are being un- 
assailably generous. But the man in the 
street is not in on the handout—his per 
capita share in the public domain is 
diminished. 

I do not oppose that. But I do say 
that it ought to be done carefully, with 
planning, just out of a general decency 
to the public interest. And I do say that 
areas of identifiable great national in- 
terest should be protected for long 
enough to assure that they are fairly 
studied and their future wisely deliber- 
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ated here in Congress before they, too, 
may be thrown up for disposition. That— 
and only that—is what we do in the 
amendment we are proposing. 

Let us make the settlement with the 
Natives; yes. Let us honor our statehood 
grant to Alaska; yes to that, too. But 
let us also make some halfway reason- 
able settlement with the interests of 
everyone else—the people we all repre- 
sent here in this House. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Saytor and I in- 
tend to press this amendment when H.R. 
10367 reaches the floor. We hope we will 
have the support of all who share our 
feelings on this issue, and we hope they 
will join us in seeking enactment of such 
a Native claims bill, if it is perfected by 
these amendments. We would welcome 
the cosponsorship of any other Members 
who may see the merit of what we pro- 
pose to do. 

The exhibits referred to follow: 

ExHIBIT 1 


Text or SUBSECTION 9(c), THE PROPOSED 
UpALL-SAYLOR AMENDMENT TO H.R. 10367 


(g) (1) Except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, all unreserved public lands in Alaska 
which have not been previously classified by 
the Secretary are hereby withdrawn from 
all forms of appropriation under the public 
land laws, including the mining and mineral 
leasing laws. The Secretary is hereby au- 
thorized to classify, in the manner hereto- 
fore provided by the Classification and Mul- 
tiple Use Act (78 Stat. 986), and to open, 
subject to the provisions of this subsection, 
to mineral leasing, entry, selection, location 
or di in accordance with applicable 
public land laws, lands which he determines 
are chiefly valuable for the purposes for by 
such laws: Provided, That nothing herein 
shall restrict the land selection rights of Na- 
tive villages and Alaska Native Regional Cor- 
porations under this Act or of the State un- 
der the Alaska Statehood Act. 

(2) The lands withdrawn under this sub- 
section shall be subject to administration 
by the Secretary under applicable laws and 
regulations, and his authority to make con- 
tracts and to grant leases, permits, rights-of- 
way, or easements shall not be impaired by 
the withdrawal, except that rights-of-way 
under section 2477 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States shall take effect only 
under such terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary may establish. 

(3) The Secretary is hereby authorized 
and directed to review all unreserved public 
lands in Alaska and to identify within such 
lands all areas which are generally suitable, 
under existing statutory and administrative 
criteria, for potential inclusion as recreation, 
wilderness or wildlife areas within the Na- 
tonal Park System, the National Wiid and 
Scenic Rivers System, and the National Wild- 
life Refuge System; for retention as Na- 
tional Resources Lands for Ferderal multiple 
use management (including for subsistence 
uses, including hunting and fishing, by Na- 
tives and for wilderness); and after consulta- 
tion with the Secretary of Agriculture, for 
inclusion within the National Forest System 
for multiple use management. The Secretary 
shall, on the basis of such review and within 
six months of the date of this Act, withdraw 
and designate all such generally suitable 
areas, and especially those areas which have 
been heretofore inventoried in agency studies, 
as “national interest study areas”, and shall 
advise the President and the Congress of the 
location and size of, and the potential na- 
tional interest in, each such study area: Pro- 
vided, That the total area of all such designa- 
tions by the Secretary shall not exceed fifty 
million acres. In making the reviews and in 
designating national interest study areas as 
directed by this subsection, the Secretary 
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shall consider areas recommended to him by 
the Temporary Planning Commission estab- 
lished pursuant to this subsection and by 
knowledgable and interested individuals and 
groups. 

(4) The Congress finds and declares that 
the following lands are well identified, 
within previously defined boundaries, as 
having potential national interest for the 
purposes set forth in this subsection and 
they are therefore hereby withdrawn and 
designated as national interest study areas: 

(A) the Copper River Classification (33 
Fed. Reg. 19957) and the Iiamna Classifica- 
tion (32 Fed. Reg. 14971) as previously clas- 
sified and the Central Brooks area as 
previously proposed for classification (35 Fed. 
Reg. 18003) by the Secretary under authority 
of the Classification and Multiple Use Act 
(78 STAT. 986); 

(B) the Naval Petroleum Reserve Num- 
bered 4; and 

(C) the Rampart Power Site Withdrawal. 

(5) Within five years of the designation of 
each national interest study area by or pur- 
suant to this subsection, the Secretary shall, 
on the basis of further detailed studies and 
after consultation with the Temporary Plan- 
ning Commission established pursuant to 
this subsection, report to the President and 
the Congress his recommendations as to the 
suitability or nonsuitability of such national 
interest study area or portion thereof, to- 
gether with such adjacent areas as he may 
deem appropriate, for the purposes of inclu- 
sion as recreation, wilderness or wiidlife 
areas within the National Park System, the 
National Wild and Scenic Rivers System and 
the National Wildlife Refuge System; for 
retention as National Resource Lands for 
Federal multiple use management (including 
for subsistence use, including hunting and 
fishing, by Natives and for wilderness); and, 
after consultation with the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, for inclusion within the National 
Forest System for multiple use management; 
or for such other purposes as the Secretary 
may deem appropriate. 

(6) Each national interest study area des- 
ignated by or pursuant to this subsection 
shall remain withdrawn from all forms of 
appropriation under the public land laws, 
including the mining and mineral leasing 
laws, until the Secretary submits his recom- 
mendations pursuant to subsection (g) (5) 
of this section and until the future status 
and disposition of each such national in- 
terest study area is determined by Congress: 
Provided, That the authority of the Secre- 
tary to establish national wildlife refuges on 
the public lands under his jurisdiction, in- 
cluding within any national interest study 
area, shall not be diminished by this para- 
graph. Initial identification of lands desired 
to be selected by Alaska Native Regional Cor- 
porations pursuant to section 11(j) of this 
Act and by the State pursuant to the Alaskan 
Statehood Act may be made within any na- 
tional interest study area, but such lands 
shall not be tentatively approved or patented 
unless and until the withdrawal of such areas 
pursuant to paragraphs (3) and (4) of this 
subsection is revoked by Act of Congress: 
Provided, further, That selection of lands by 
Native villages pursuant to this section and 
pursuant to section 13 of this Act shall not 
be affected by such withdrawal and such 
lands may be patented as authorized by sec- 
tion 11 of this Act. Notwithstanding any of 
the provisions of this subsection, the total 
amount of land that may be selected by Na- 
tives or by the State under the terms of this 
or any other Act shall not be lost or dimin- 
ished by reasons of the provisions of this 
paragraph. In the event Congress determines 
that any area that the Natives or the State 
desire to select shall be permanently reserved 
for any of the purposes specified in subsec- 
tion (g)(5) of this section, then other un- 
reserved public lands shall be made available 
for alternative selections by the State and 
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Natives. Any time periods established by law 
for such selections shall be deemed to be 
extended to the extent that delays are caused 
by compliance with the provisions of this 
paragraph. 

(7) The Congress finds and declares that 
the disposition of Federal lands in Alaska 
and the use of Federal, State, and other lands, 
including off-shore mineral resources de- 
velopment in Alaska, should be coordinated 
and planned so as to foster and promote the 
general welfare, create and maintain condi- 
tions in which man and nature can exist in 
sustained productive harmony, and fulfill 
the social, economic, cultural and other re- 
quirements of present and future generations 
of Americans. It is the purpose of this para- 
graph and paragraph (8) of this subsection 
to establish policies and procedures which 
will provide for planned and orderly eco- 
nomic development and conservation of lands 
in Alaska, including those Federal lands 
to be transferred to other ownerships, in a 
manner which is compatible with the social, 
economic and cultural well-being of Alaskans 
and all of the American people of present and 
future generations, with national and State 
environmental policies, and with the public 
interest in public lands and in existing and 
potential parks, forests, wilderness areas, 
wildlife refuges, and cultural, historical and 
natural sites. 

(8)(A) There is hereby established the 
Temporary Joint Federal-State Natural Re- 
sources and Land Use Planning Commission 
for Alaska (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Temporary Planning Commission”), which 
shall continue in existence until such time 
as all administration of land use plans by 
the Commission is relinquished under the 
provisions of subsection (g) (8) (I) (1i) of this 
section or at a sooner time if superseded by 
subsequent Act of Congress. 

(B) The Temporary Planning Commission 
shall be composed of fourteen members as 
follows— 

(1) the Governor of the State of Alaska or 
his designated representative, who shall serve 
as the State co-chairman; 

(iil) two members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska to represent major depart- 
mental functions of the State of Alaska; 

(ii) two members of the Alaska legisla- 
ture: the chairman of the resources commit- 
tee of the senate and the chairman of the 
resources committee of the house of repre- 
sentatives; 

(iv) two members elected by the Alaska 
Native Regional Corporations organized un- 
der section 6 of this Act, each such corpora- 
tion having one vote in such election: Pro- 
vided, That the incorporators shall cast one 
such vote in the case of any corporation 
which shall not have been timely organized; 

(v) a Federal co-chairman, appointed from 
the general public by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate; and 

(vi) six members from the Federal Gov- 
ernment appointed as follows: one by the 
Secretary of the Interior, one by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, one by the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, one by the 
Secretary of Transportation, one by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, and one by the Director of 
the National Science Foundation. 

(C) The initial meeting of the Temporary 
Planning Commission shall be called by the 
co-chairmen. Nine members of the Tempo- 
rary Planning Commission shall constitute a 
quorum, All decisions of the Temporary 
Planning Commission shall require a ma- 
jority of those present and voting. Members 
shall serve at the pleasure of the appointing 
authority. A vacancy in the membership of 
the Temporary Planning Commission shall 
not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original 
appointment was made. 

(D) (i) Except to the extent otherwise 
provided in clause (ii) of this subparagraph, 
members of the Temporary Planning Com- 
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mission shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $100 per day for each day they are 
engaged in the performance of their duties. 
All members of the Temporary Planning 
Commission shall be entitled to reimburse- 
ment for travel, subsistence, and other nec- 
essary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of their duties as members of 
the Temporary Planning Commission. 

(ii) Any member of the Temporary Plan- 
ning Commission who is designated or ap- 
pointed from the Government of the United 
States or from the Government of the State 
of Alaska shall serve without compensation 
in addition to that received in his regular 
employment. The member of the Temporary 
Planning Commission appointed pursuant 
to subsection (g)(8)(B)(v) of this section 
shall be compensated as provided by the 
President at a rate not in excess of that pro- 
vided for level V of the Executive Schedule 
in title 5, United States Code. 

(E) Subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be adopted by the Temporary Plan- 
ning Commission, the co-chairmen, without 
regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service, and without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
IIM in chapter 53 of such title relating to 
classification and General Schedule pay rates, 
shall have the power— 

(i) to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such staff personnel as they deem neces- 
sary, and 

(ii) to procure temporary and intermittent 
services to the same extent as is authorized 
by section 3109 of title 5, United States Code, 
but at rates not to exceed $100 a day for 
individuals. 

(F) (i) The Temporary Planning Commis- 
sion or, on the authorization of the Tem- 
porary Planning Commission, any subcom- 
mittee or member thereof, may, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this 
paragraph and paragraph (7) of this subsec- 
tion, hold such hearings, take such testimony 
receive such evidence, print or otherwise re- 
produce and distribute so much of Its pro- 
ceedings and reports thereon, and sit and act 
at such times and places as the Temporary 
Planning Commission deems advisable. The 
co-chairmen, or any other member authorized 
by the Temporary Planning Commission, may 
administer oaths or affirmations to witnesses 
appearing before the Temporary Planning 
Commission, or any subcommittee or mem- 
ber thereof. 

(ii) Each department, agency and instru- 
mentality of the executive branch of the 
Government, including independent agen- 
cies, is authorized to furnish to the Tem- 
porary Planning Commission, upon request 
made by a co-chairman, such information 
as the Temporary Planning Commission 
deems necessary to carry out its functions 
under this section. 

(G) The Temporary Planning Commis- 
sion shall— 

(i) undertake statewide land-use plan- 
ning, including recommendation of areas for 
permanent reservation in Federal and State 
ownership and of Federal and State lands to 
be made available for disposal; 

(ii) subject to the provisions of subpara- 
graph (H) of this paragraph, make recom- 
mendations with respect to the proposed land 
selections by the State under the Alaska 
Statehood Act and by Native villages and 
Alaska Native Regional Corporations under 
this Act; 

(ili) subject to the provisions of subpara- 
graph (I) of this paragraph, promulgate 
land-use plans for lands selected by the 
Native villages and Alaska Native Regional 
Corporations under this Act, and by the 
State under the Alaska Statehood Act, 
whether or not such State selections have 
been tentatively approved on the date of 
this Act; 

(iv) publish criteria for implementing the 
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purposes and provisions of this paragraph 
and paragraph (7) of this subsection and 
establish procedures, including public hear- 
ings both in Alaska and in other States, for 
obtaining public views of statewide land-use 
planning; 

(v) establish a committee of land-use ad- 
visers to the Temporary Planning Commis- 
sion, made up of representatives of commer- 
cial and industrial land users in Alaska, rec- 
reational land users, wilderness users, na- 
tional and State environmental groups, 
Alaska Natives and other citizens, and pro- 
vide procedures for meetings of the advisory 
committee at least once every six months; 

(vi) make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Governor 
of Alaska as to programs and budgets of the 
Federal and State agencies responsible for 
the administration of Federal and State pub- 
lic lands; and 

(vii) make recommendations from time to 
time to the President of the United States, 
Congress, and the Governor and legislature of 
the State of Alaska as to changes in laws, 
policies, and programs that the Temporary 
Planning Commission determines are neces- 
sary or desirable to meet the policies and 
purposes set forth in paragraph (7) of this 
subsection. 

(H) The following procedure shall be ap- 
plicable to the functions of the Temporary 
Planning Commission pursuant to clause (il) 
of subparagraph (G) of this paragraph with 
respect to proposed land selections by Na- 
tive villages and Alaska Native Regional Cor- 
porations and by the State: 

(i) Each Native village and Alaska Native 
Regional Corporation and the State shall, in 
writing, notify the Temporary Planning Com- 
mission of each proposed selection. 

(it) Within six months after receiving such 
a notice, the Temporary Planning Commis- 
sion shall, in writing, advise the Native 
village and Alaska Native Regional Corpora- 
tion or the State, as the case may be, with 
respect to the compatibility of the proposed 
selection with the policies and purposes set 
forth in paragraph (7) of this subsection and 
with land use plans promulgated by the 
Temporary Planning Commission. 

(iii) Within six months thereafter, the 
Native village and Alaska Native Regional 
Corporation or the State, as the case may be, 
shall, in writing, notify the Temporary Plan- 
ning Commission of its decision whether to 
retain the selection as originally proposed 
or to make an alternate selection. 

(iv) No patent shall be issued or, in. the 
case of a State selection, tentative approval 
given until the foregoing procedure has been 
followed. 

(v) Notwithstanding any of the provisions 
of this or any other Act, no selection right 
shall be lost by reason of compliance with 
the time requirements established by this 
subparagraph, Any time periods established 
for selections shall be deemed to be extended 
to the extent appropriate for compliance with 
this subparagraph. 

(1) (i) Uses of all lands selected by Native 
villages and Alaska Native Regional Corpo- 
rations pursuant to this Act and by the State 
pursuant to the Alaska Statehood Act, wheth- 
er or not such State selections have been 
tentatively approved on the date of this Act, 
shall be compatible with land-use plans pro- 
mulgated with respect thereto from time to 
time after notice and opportunity for hearing 
by the Temporary Planning Commission. 
Such plans shall be applicable notwith- 
standing the issuance hereafter of patents for 
the lands affected. The United States District 
Court for the District of Alaska shall have 
jurisdiction, upon application of the Tem- 
porary Planning Commission or the Depart- 
ment of Justice, to issue such orders as may 
be appropriate to secure compliance with 
such land-use plans. 

(ii) Land-use plans promulgated by the 
Temporary Planning Commission pursuant 
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to clause (1) of this subparagraph shall cease 
to be administered by the Temporary Plan- 
ning Commission as to any area in which the 
Temporary Planning Commission determines, 
after notice and opportunity for hearing, that 
there are in effect Federal, State, or local 
zoning regulations and planning and en- 
forcement provisions adequate to meet the 
policies and purposes set forth in paragraph 
(7) of this subsection. 

(iii) In carrying out its functions pursuant 
to this subsection, the Temporary Planning 
Commission shall be deemed to be an “agen- 
cy” for p of sections 500-509 and 701- 
706 of title 5, United States Code. 

(J) (4) On or before January 31 of each 
year, the Temporary Planning Commission 
shall submit to the President of the United 
States, the Congress, and the Governor and 
legislature of the State of Alaska a written 
report with respect to its activities during the 
preceding calendar year, together with its 
recommendations for programs or other ac- 
tions which it determines should be taken or 
carried out by the United States and the 
State of Alaska. 

(ii) The Temporary Planning Commission 
shall keep and maintain accurate and com- 
plete records of its activities and transactions 
in carrying out its duties under this para- 
graph, and such records shall be available 
for public inspection. 

(J) The principal office of the Temporary 
Planning Commission shall be located in the 
State of Alaska. 

(K) (1) The United States shall be respon- 
sible for paying for any fiscal year not more 
than 50 per centum of the costs of carrying 
out the provisions of this paragraph for such 
fiscal year. 

(ii) For purposes of meeting the respon- 
sibility of the United States in carrying out 
the provisions of this paragraph, there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$1,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, and for each succeeding fiscal year. 

(ili) No Federal funds shall be expended 
for the provisions of this paragraph for any 
period unless prior to the commencement of 
such period the Secretary has received rea- 
sonable assurances that there will be pro- 
vided from non-Federal sources amounts 
equal to 50 per centum of the total funds re- 
quired to carry out such provisions for such 
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ExHEIT 2 
Laws OF ALASKA: 1971 


An act relating to the Joint State-Federal 
Natural Resources and Land Use Planning 
Commission; and providing for an effective 
date 
Be it enacted by the Legislature of the 

State of Alaska: 

Section 1. As 44.19 is amended by adding 
new sections to read: 


ARTICLE 9D. THE JOINT STATE-FEDERAL NATURAL 
RESOURCES AND LAND USE PLANNING COM- 
MISSION 


Sec. 44.19.748. State policy. The legislature 
determines that the efficient and provident 
development of Alaska demands a carefully 
coordinated approach to all natural resources 
and land use planning. This demand can only 
be met if the United States and its agencies, 
as the state’s largest land owners, cooperate 
and coordinate their planning with that of 
the state and its agencies. The legislature rec- 
ognizes that the state must and should play 
a significant role in planning the future uses 
of public land base, since a substantial part 
of the public land of the United States will 
belong to the state in the future. The legisla- 
ture accordingly invites the Congress of the 
United States to join with it in establishing 
a joint commission which will engage in nat- 
ural resources and land use planning for 
Alaska, 

Sec. 44.19.750. Joint State-Federal Natural 
Resources and Land Use Planning Commis- 
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sion. A Joint State-Federal Natural Resources 
and Land Use Planning Commission is estab- 
lished. 

Sec. 44.19.752. State membership on the 
commission, (a) The state membership on 
the commission is composed of the governor 
and 

(1) two members of the governor’s cabinet 
or their designees; and 

(2) two members of the Alaska legislature: 
the chairman of the resources committee of 
the senate and the chairman of the resources 
committee of the house of representatives; 
and 

(3) two citizens of the state who are rec- 
ognized as being knowledgeable in the area of 
natural resources management and who are 
not employed by the executive branch of the 
state or federal government. 

(b) State members, other than legislators, 
shall be appointed by the governor and serve 
at his pleasure. 

Sec. 44.19.753. Compensation and per diem. 
State members of the commission receive no 
salary for their service on the commission but 
are entitled to per diem and travel expenses 
authorized by law for commission. 

Sec. 44.19.754. Duties. The commission shall 
formulate a coordinated land use policy gov- 
erning the wise and beneficial use and man- 
agement of natural resources and land in the 
state. In carrying out these duties, the com- 
mission shall 

(1) be responsible for the preparation of a 
statewide natural resources and land use 
plan; provisions of the plan may include des- 
ignation of areas planned for permanent 
reservation in federal ownership for parks or 
other purposes, designation of areas planned 
for fulfillment of the land grant provisions 
of the Alaska Statehood Act, designation of 
those areas of federal and state land which 
may be available for disposal, and designa- 
tion of uses to be made of land remaining in 
federal and state ownership, including land 
which may be used in connection with a 
future transportation network; however, 
designation shall not preclude selections un- 
der provisions of the pending Native land 
claims settlement; 

(2) review existing federal withdrawals 
and recommend modification as are consid- 
ered desirable; 

(3) establish a committee of land use ad- 
visors to the commission, made up of rep- 
resentatives of commercial, residential, in- 
dustrial, recreational, environmental, wil- 
derness, and other land users; and 

(4) make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Congress and 
to the governor and Alaska legislature as to 
change in laws, policies and programs that 
the commission determines are necessary or 
desirable to meet the duties of the commis- 
sion set out in this section. 

Sec. 44.19.755. Determinations by the Com- 
mission. (a) The director of the division of 
lands retains the authority to make and re- 
vise classifications of land under the author- 
ity of AS 38.05.300. However, any designation 
made by the commission and concurred in by 
the governor as to the most wise and bene- 
ficial use of land constitutes to that extent 
an establishment for the state of the use of 
that land. The commission may redesignate a 
use when it is in the public interest. 

(b) A designation may identify included 
or excluded natural resources and land uses. 
No authority to dispose of or to manage land 
is granted by this section. 

Sec. 44.19.756. Regulations. The commis- 
sion may establish regulations to carry out 
its responsibilities. 

Sec. 44.19.757. Hearings. The commission 
shall hold public hearings in Alaska, insofar 
as practicable in those areas directly affected, 
to obtain public views of proposed land use 
plans. 

Sec. 44.19.758. Information for the commis- 
sion. Each department, board, or commission 
of the state government is authorized to 
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furnish information to the commission upon 
request from the governor. 

Sec. 44.19.759. Statehood act land selections. 
Nothing in secs. 748-758 of this chapter shall 
be construed as an agreement by the state to 
surrender, waive, or condition any right 
granted to it by Public Law 85-508, 72 Stat. 
339 to make selection of land owned by the 
United States. 

Sec. 2. This Act takes effect on the day after 
its passage and approval or on the day it be- 
comes law without approval. 

Approved by governor: May 20, 1971. 

Actual effective date: May 21, 1971. 


EXHIBIT 3 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
October 14, 1971. 

DEAR MR. UDALL AND MR. SAYLOR: We ap- 
preciate your request for our views on the 
amendment to the Alaska Native Claims bill, 
H.R. 10367, which you are cosponsoring. 

We believe that the phrase “national in- 
terest amendment” clearly indicates the pur- 
pose this amendment seeks—a purpose we 
view as essential. The reported version of H.R. 
10367 fails to give real protection to areas 
of interest to the American people as a whole. 
Yet it is beyond dispute that areas exist in 
the public domain in Alaska which have out- 
standing values of immense national signi- 
ficance, but have yet to receive proper pro- 
tection. Such areas need to be identified, 
studied and given appropriate forms of pro- 
tection—as new national parks, forests, wild- 
life refuges, wild and scenic rivers, wilderness 
areas, and special management lands. Until 
studied, these special areas should be pro- 
tected in the public interest from haphazard 
disposition and development; but, of course, 
without in any way interfering with Native 
village selections. Surely this is an obvious 
point, and a minimum condition necessary 
to protect the public interest. 

Without such protection, the rapid dis- 
posal of the existing Federal estate in Alaska 
will leave the general public as the last group 
whose interests receive consideration. In an 
age of enormous public concern for the en- 
vironment and nationwide support for the 
firm protection of the people’s heritage of 
parks, wildlife refuges and public lands, to do 
otherwise than to guard these public in- 
terests would be unacceptable. 

We recognize in your amendment, a rea- 
sonable and appropriate means of correcting 
this serious gap in the committee reported 
bill. It is clear from a reading of your lan- 
guage that you have balanced all interests 
in a way that will do violence to the inter- 
ests of the Natives or of the people of the 
State of Alaska. Furthermore, as citizens of 
the nation, they too will have the same in- 
terest as the people in the other 49 states 
in recognizing and protecting these nation- 
ally significant areas in Alaska. 

As important as is the matter of protect- 
ing nationally significant lands until their 
future is determined, is the need to assure 
that Federal lands and other lands in Alaska 
are well planned for in close cooperation with 
the State of Alaska. Your proposal for a Tem- 
porary Planning Commission, building on 
the concept suggested by Alaska represent- 
atives and supported by the State itself, has 
our full and enthusiastic support. This Tem- 
porary Commission will fill the essential need 
for interim planning mechanisms until such 
time as the government units in Alaska 
establish appropriate statewide and local 
zoning authority. The Commission will also 
have a key role in aiding the coordination 
of Federal and State plans for Alaskan de- 
velopment. 

The problem of protecting the public in- 
terest as the future of Alaska is shaped is 
of the deepest concern to us, and we know 
it to be a central concern to conservation- 
minded citizens throughout the country to- 
day. With your amendment and the amend- 
ment of Mr. Dingell assuring the future of 
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present wildlife refuges, the Members of the 
House of Representatives can be assured of 
voting for a Native Claims bill that is desir- 
able both as a just settlement of the claims 
of the Native peoples of Alaska and as a 
progressive step in public land policy that 
truly serves the interests of all of the Ameri- 
can people of present and future generations. 

In our view, the amendment you propose 
is, at this moment, of the highest priority 
to the conservation movement in America. 

Sincerely, 

Charles H. Callison, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, National Audubon Society; Thomas L, 
Kimball, Executive Director, National Wild- 
life Federation; J. Michael McCloskey, Execu- 
tive Director, Sierra Club; Daniel A. Poole, 
President, Wildlife Management Institute; 
Dr. Spencer M. Smith, Jr., Secretary, Citizens 
Committee on Natural Resources; Miss 
Avery Taylor, Enironmental Action; Albert 
Massoni, Director of National Affairs, Amer- 
ican Institute of Planners; George Alderson, 
Legislative Director, Friends of the Earth. 

Stewart M. Brandborg, Executive Director, 
The Wilderness Society; Stephen G. Saltz- 
man, Washington Representative, Trout Un- 
limited; Maxwell E. Rich, Executive Vice 
President, National Rifle Association; Mrs. 
Dorothy Brumm, Alaska Action Committee; 
Carl Pope, League of Conservation Voters; 
Miss Linda Billings, Coordinator, The Alaska 
Coalition; Miss Mary Hazel Harris, Executive 
Director and Editor, Defenders of Wildlife. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Parman, for 30 minutes, on Mon- 
day next, and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BLACKBURN (at the request of Mr. 
Keate), for 5 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Asrın (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Kay), for 10 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter, 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KEATING) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr. pv Pont, for 10 minutes today. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McKay) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter:) 

Mr. Gonzaez, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Wacconner, for 20 minutes, today. 

Mr. Sisk, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Warp, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. FLoop, for 10 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. Ho.trrexrp to include extrane- 
ous material during debate today on 
amendments to H.R. 10835. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, immed- 
iately following the remarks of Mr. 
Moorueap prior to the teller vote on the 
Moorhead amendment. 

Mr. Rooney of New York and to in- 
clude a newspaper article. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA to extend his remarks 
during debate on H.R. 10835, immediately 
prior to vote on Moorhead amendment. 

Mr. Hatt to include pertinent extrane- 
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ous matter with his remarks made today 
in the Committee of the Whole on H.R. 
10835, the national defense exemption 
amendment, title III. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Keatrnc) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Burke of Florida in two instances. 

Mr. SPENCE. 

Mr. WHITEHURST. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. NELSEN in two instances. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Duncan in two instances. 

Mr. Bos Wrison in four instances. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL, 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts in three 
instances. 

Mr. LANDGREBE. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD in two instances. 

Mr. Rostson of New York. 

Mr. Price of Texas in two instances. 

Mr. LUJAN in two instances. 

Mr. CoLLINS of Texas. 

Mr. McDonaLp of Michigan. 

Mr. FINDLEY. 

Mr. VEYSEY. 

Mr. Bow in six instances. 

Mr. Scumirz in three instances. 

Mr. BAKER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McKay) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Fraser in three instances. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI in two instances. 

Mr. CELLER in two instances. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington. 

Mr. MITCHELL. 

Mr. Diccs. 

Mr. Gonzatez in two instances. 

Mr. ALEXANDER in six instances. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS in two instances. 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee. 

Mr. DELANEY. 

Mr. SEIBERLING in 10 instances. 

Mr. Raricx in three instances. 

Mr. Reuss in six instances. 

Mr. FLOOD. 

Mr. ASHLEY. 

Mr. Watoze in five instances. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey in three 
instances. 

Mr. Gaypos in five instances. 

Mr. Hunecare in two instances. 

Mr. SHIPLEY. 

Mr. Dantets of New Jersey in two 
instances. 

Mr. Witt1m D. Forp in three 
instances. 

Mr. CORMAN. 

Mr. Cutver in five instances. 

Mr. Asrın in 11 instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in two 
instances. 

Mr. EcKHARDT in two instances. 

Mr. BLANTON in two instances. 

Mr. Hacan in three instances. 

Mr. HeLsTOSKI in two instances. 

Mr. Moorueap in four instances, 

Mr. Jacoss. 

Mr. Ryan in three instances. 

Mr. KARTH. 

Mr. Roprno in three instances. 

Mr, O'NEILL in two instances. 

Mr. Downtnc in two instance. 

Mr. Dow in three instances. 

Mr. Jonnson of California in two 
instances. 
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SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2042. An act to provide for the appor- 
tionment of funds in payment of a judg- 
ment in favor of the Shoshone Tribe in 
consolidated dockets numbered 326-D, 326-E, 
326-F, 326—G, 326-H, 366, and 367 before the 
Indian Claims Commission and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 6915. An act to amend the tobacco 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McKAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to: accord- 
ingly (at 4 o’clock and 34 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, October 18, 1971, 
at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


1208. A letter from the Director of Civil 
Defense, Department of the Army, transmit- 
ting a report on property acquisitions of 
emergency supplies and equipment, covering 
the quarter ended September 30, 1971, pur- 
suant to section 201(h) of the Federal Civil 
Defense Act of 1950, as amended; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

1209. A letter from the Chairman, Indian 
Claims Commission, transmitting a report on 
the final determination of the Commission 
in docket No. 293, Swinomish Tribal Commu- 
nity, Plaintiff, v. The United States of Amer- 
ica, pursuant to 25 U.S.C. 70(t); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ZABLOCKI: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. House Resolution 632. Resolution di- 
recting the Secretary of State to furnish to 
the House of Representatives certain infor- 
mation concerning the role of our Govern- 
ment in the events leading to an uncon- 
tested presidential election in South Vietnam 
on October 3, 1971 (Rept. No. 92-567). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. House Resolution 638. Resolution di- 
recting the Secretary of State to furnish to 
the House of Representatives certain infor- 
mation concerning the role of our Govern- 
ment in the events leading to an uncontested 
presidential election in South Vietnam on 
October 3, 1971 (Rept. No. 92-568). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 1682, A bill 
to provide for deferment of construction 
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charges payable by Westlands Water District 
attributable to lands of the Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Lemoore, Calif., included in said dis- 
trict, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 92-569). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 2299. A bill 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
engage in a feasibility investigation relative 
to the North Side Pumping Division Exten- 
sion, Minidoka project; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 92-570). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 7854. A bill 
to amend the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act of 1956, as amended; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 92-571). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. House Joint Resolution 923. Joint 
resolution to assure that every needy school- 
child will receive a free or reduced-price 
lunch as required by section 9 of the National 
School Lunch Act; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 92-572). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 644. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 2. A bill to establish a 
Uniformed Services University of the Health 
Sciences (Rept, No, 92-573). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 645. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 10367. A bill to 
provide for the settlement of certain land 
claims of Alaska natives, and for other pur- 
poses; (Rept. No. 92-574). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHLEY (for himself and Mr. 
FRASER) : 


H.R. 11235. A bill to further achievement 
of the national housing goal by providing a 
source of credit for home improvement loans 
within the financial. means of families of 
middle income; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. BADILLO (for himself, Mr 


MarHis of Georgia, Mr. NICHOLS, 
Mr. Preyer of North Carolina, and 
Mr. Rog): 

H.R. 11236. A bill to amend the Education 
of the Handicapped Act to provide tutorial 
and related instructional services for home- 
bound children through the employment of 
college students, particularly veterans and 
other students who themselves are handi- 
capped; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. BURLESON of Texas: 

H.R. 11237. A bill to amend section 103 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 11238, A bill to amend title 23 of the 
United States Code to authorize construc- 
tion of exclusive or preferential bicycle lanes, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. GONZALEZ (for himself, Mr. 
Dent, and Mr. Burke of Massa- 
chusetts) : 

H.R. 11239. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to disallow deductions 
from gross income for salary paid to aliens 
illegally employed in the United States; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.R. 11240. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge on lock and dam No. 3 
on the Arkansas River near Fort Smith; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HARVEY: 

H.R. 11241. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for medical and hospi- 
tal care through a system of voluntary health 
insurance including protection against the 
catastrophic expenses of illness, financed in 
whole for low-income groups through issu- 
ance of certificates, and in part for all other 
persons through allowance of tax credits; and 
to provide effective utilization of available fi- 
nancial resources, health manpower, and fa- 
cilities; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HARVEY (for himself and Mr, 
MICHEL): 

H.R. 11242. A bill to amend the Railway 
Labor Act to provide more effective means for 
protecting the public interest in national 
emergency disputes involving the railroad 
and airline transportation industries, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JONES of Tennessee: 

H.R. 11243. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code so as to permit members 
of the Reserve and the National Guard to 
receive retired pay at age 55 for non-Regular 
service under chapter 67 of that title; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. KOCH (for himself and Mr. 
Roe): 

H.R. 11244. A bill to amend title V of the 
Social Security Act to extend for F years (un- 
til June 30, 1977) the veriod within which 
certain special project grants may be made 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MIKVA: 

H.R. 11245. A bill to change the minimum 
age qualification for serving as a juror in 
Federal courts from 21 years of age to 18 years 
of age; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. Monacan (for himself and Mrs. 
Grasso) : 

H.R. 11246. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development to 
make grants to certain local public bodies or 
agencies to finance the development costs 
of certain connecting sewer facilities; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 11247. A bill to require the Corps of 
Engineers to replace or repair certain sewage 
systems or facilities damaged in the course 
of the work of the Corps of Engineers; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. OBEY (for himself, Mr. BOLLING, 
Mr. Bapttio, Mrs. MINK, Mr. RAILS- 
BACK, Mr. DULSKI, Mr. RYAN, Mr. 
Hicks of Washington, Mrs. HECKLER 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Wotrr, Mr. 
Carry of New York, Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
BIESTER, Mr. CorMan, and Mr. 
DELANEY) : 

H.R. 11248. A bill to amend titles IIT and 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to include 
qualified drugs, requiring a physician’s pre- 
scription or certification and approved by a 
formulary committee, among the items and 
services covered under the hospital insurance 
program; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. OBEY (for himself, Mr. Maz- 
ZOLt, Mr. Bevin, Mr, HATHAWAY, Mr. 
HELSTOSKI, Mr. MINSHALL, Mr. FAs- 
CELL, Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
CHARLES H. WILson, Mrs. AszuG, Mr. 
Rooney of Pennsylvania, Mr. Roy, 
Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD, and Mr. Brown 
of Michigan) : 

H.R. 11249. A bill to amend titles II and 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to include 
qualified drugs, requiring a physician's pre- 
scription or certification and approved by 
a formulary committee, among the items and 
services covered under the hospital insurance 
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program; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
Fraser, Mr. HeELSTOSKI, and Mr. 
Roe): 

H.R. 11250. A bill to promote the public 
welfare; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RANGEL (for himself, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. Cray, Mr. COLLINS of 
Illinois, Mr, Conyers, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. Dices, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. Haw- 
KINS, Mr. METCALFE, Mr. MITCHELL, 
Mr. Nix, Mr. STORES, Mr. Bracer, Mr. 
Burton, Mr. Quire, and Mr. McCor- 
MACK) = 

H.R. 11251. A bill making a supplemental 
appropriation for the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for detection and 
treatment of, and research on, sickle cell 
anemia; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. RANGEL (for himself, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. CLAY, Mr. COLLINS of 
Tilincis, Mr. Conyers, Mr. DELLUMS, 
Mr. Dices, Mr. Fauntroy, Mr. Haw- 
KINS, Mr. METCALFE, Mr. MITCHELL, 
Mr. Nrx, Mr. Sroxes, Mr. Bracer, Mr. 
Burton, and Mr, McCormack): 

H.R. 11252. A bill making supplemental ap- 
propriations to carry out the lead-based paint 
poisoning prevention program for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SCHERLE (for himself, Mr. 
Price of Texas, and Mr. CRANE) : 

HR. 11253. A bill to require the National 
Railroad Passenger Corp. to provide free or 
reduced-rate railroad transportation to re- 
tired railroad employees and their dependents 
on the same basis that such transportation 
was available to such employees and depend- 
ents on the date of enactment of the Rail 
Passenger Service Act of 1970; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. UDALL (for himself and Mr. 
SAYLOR) : 

H.R. 11254. A bill to provide for the settle- 
ment of certain land claims of Alaska Natives, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WALDIE (for himself, Mr. 
Dvuusxki, Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey, 
Mr. Wurre, Mr. Brasco, Mr. HILLIS, 
Mr. Scorr, and Mr. Hocan) : 

H.R. 11255. A bill to amend the age and 
service requirements for immediate retire- 
ment under subchapter III of chapter 83 of 
title 5, United States Code, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service, 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 11256. A bill to authorize programs in 
the District of Columbia to combat and con- 
trol the diseases known as sickle cell anemia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

E.R. 11257. A bill to provide for the preven- 
tion of sickle cell anemia; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 11258. A bill to further amend the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as amended, 
to authorize establishment of national 
standards for threads and couplings of fire- 
hoses, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mrs. ABZUG (for herself, Mr. An- 
DABBO, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BURTON, 
Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. COLLINS of Illi- 
nois, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. 
GUDE, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. HECHLER 
of West Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mrs. 
Hicxs of Massachusetts, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr. Pree, Mr. PODELL, Mr, RANGEL, 
Mr. RoE, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. RYAN, 
and Mr. SCHEUER) : 

H.R. 11259. A bill to amend the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 to authorize 
grants and loans to private nonprofit organi- 
zations to assist them in providing trans- 
portation service meeting the special needs of 
elderly and handicapped persons; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania (for 
himself, Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. EILBERG, 
and Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

H.R. 11260, A bill to amend the act of June 
28, 1948, to provide for the addition of cer- 
tain property in Philadelphia, Pa., to In- 
dependence National Historical Park; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CLANCY: 

H.R. 11261. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide for medical and hos- 
pital care through a system of voluntary 
health insurance including protection against 
the catastrophic expenses of illness, financed 
in whole for low-income groups through is- 
suance of certificates, and in part for all 
other persons through allowance of tax 
credits; and to provide effective utilization of 
available financial resources, health man- 
power, and facilities; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. pu PONT: 

ELR. 11262. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
as amended, to provide benefits to survivors 
of police officers, prison guards, and firemen 
killed in the line of duty; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FISH: 

H.R. 11263. A bill to provide one additional 
permanent district judgeship for the north- 
ern district of New York; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, FOLEY: 

H.R. 11264. A bill to amend the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1970 to permit the main- 
tenance of price, rents, wages, and salaries 
at levels contracted for prior to August 15, 
1971; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 11265. A bill for the relief of Soviet 
Jews; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN (for himself, 
Mr. Brasco, Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. 
CLEVELAND, Mrs. Grasso, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mr. Kemp, Mr. Mreva, Mr. SET- 
BERLING, and Mr. STEELE) : 

H.R. 11266. A bill to provide a system for 
the regulation of the distribution and use of 
toxic chemicals, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 11267. A bill for the relief of Soviet 
Jews; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSEN (for himself, Mr. 
O’Konsx1, Mr. HarsHa, Mr. Broyr- 
HILL of Virginia, Mr. LANDGREBE, and 
Mr. SmirH of New York): 

H.R. 11268. A bill to protect the public 
health and safety by amending the narcotic, 
depressant, stimulant, and hallucinogenic 
drug laws in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H.R. 11269. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


By Mr. ROE: 

H.R. 11270. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to require the heads of the re- 
spective executive agencies to provide the 
Congress with advance notice of certain 
planned organizational and other changes or 
actions which would affect Federal civilian 
employment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 11271. A bill to increase the contribu- 
tion by the Federal Government to the costs 
of employees’ group life and health benefits 
insu-ance; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 11272. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron and steel products; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WARE: 

H.R. 11273. A bill to amend the Disaster 
Relief Act of 1970 to increase the forgiveness 
advantage contained in sections 231 and 232 
of such act; to the Committee on Public 
Works, 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mrs. 
ABZUG, Mr. BaDILLO, Mr. BEGICH, Mr. 
Byrne of Pennsylvania, Mr. CAREY 
of New York, Mr. Dow, Mr. DRINAN, 
Mr. FLooD, Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. 
Green of Pennsylvania, Mr. Price 
of Illinois, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. REUSS, 
Mr, ScHevErR, Mr. O'NEILL, Mr, 
Burke of Massachusetts, Mr. Bar- 
RETT, Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts, 
and Mr. Hanna): 

H. Con. Res. 424. Concurrent resolution 
calling for a free and united Ireland; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. KEMP (for himself, Mr. LENT, 
Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. McDapz, Mr. 
Brasco, Mr. Appasso, Mr. WHITE- 
HURST, Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. Crane, Mr. KEATING, 
Mr. HALPERN, Mr. THONE, Mr. YOUNG 
of Florida, Mr, FRENZEL, Mr. Kocx, 
Mr. RHODES, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. RANGEL, 
Mr. ARCHER, Mr. BLACKBURN, Mr. 
Terry, Mr. BoB WILSON, Mr. WYATT, 
and Mr. RAILSBACK) : 

H. Con, Res. 425. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to placing before the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly the issue of the dual right of 
all persons to emigrate from and also return 
to one’s country; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. KEMP (for himself, Mr. Mī- 
CHEL, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. DERWIN- 
SKI, and Mr. BAKER) : 

H. Con. Res. 426. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to placing before the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly the issue of the dual right of 
all persons to emigrate from and also return 
to one’s country; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

By Mr. WINN (for himself, Mr. Hos- 
MER, Mr. THONE, Mr. Hicks of 
Washington, Mr, BOLAND, Mr. STEELE, 
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Mr. BEVILL, Mrs. HANSEN of Wash- 
ington, Mr. FLOWERS, Mr. RUN- 
NELS, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. DERWINSKI, 
Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. Rees, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, Mrs. HECKLER of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. BELL, Mr. Horton, Mr. 
Wampter, Mr. SHRIVER, Mr, SEBEL- 
Ius, Mr. BIESTER, Mr. Myers, Mr. 
Scott, and Mr. ROBINSON of Vir- 
ginia): 

H. Con. Res. 427. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the designation of the years 1973 
through 1978 as the World Environmental 
Quinquennium to involve all nations of the 
world in a global environmental research 
program of both national and international 
scope; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WINN (for himself, Mr. McCor- 
LISTER, Mr. RaNDALL, Mr. KEATING, 
Mr, Mazzour, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. FREN- 
ZEL, Mr. RoE, Mr. HasTincs, Mr. 
STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. Broom- 
FIELD, Mr. Perris, Mr. Camp, Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. McKevrrr, Mrs. ABZUG, 
Mr. VEYsEY, Mr. Baker, Mr. McDon- 
ALD of MICHIGAN, Mr. ANDERSON of 
ILLINOIS, Mr. Mann, Mr. VANDER 
JAGT, Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. HAR- 
RINGTON, and Mr, Price of Texas): 

H. Con. Res, 428. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the designation of the years 1973 
through 1978 as the World Environmental 
Quinquennium to involve all nations of the 
world in a global environmental research 
program of both national and international 
scope; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H. Res, 643. Resolution establishing the 
Select Committee on Privacy, Human Val- 
ues, and Democratic Institutions; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

276. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Alabama, 
relative to the issuance of a commemorative 
postage stamp in honor of the United Span- 
ish War Veterans, which was referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mrs. GRASSO: 

H.R. 11274. A bill for the relief of Carson 
Laboratories, Inc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 11275. A bill for the relief of Sylvia 
Pamela Allen White; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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LEGISLATION AUTHORIZING THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL 
STANDARDS FOR THREADS AND 
COUPLINGS OF FIREHOSES 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation which 
would authorize the establishment of 


national standards for threads and cou- 
plings of firehoses. 


A civil defense need exists for stand- 
ardization. In any large-scale nuclear 
attack on the Nation, the fire problem 
will be one of the major threats to life 
and property from weapon drops. Prompt 
handling of large fires and fire hazards 
will be essential to effective lifesaving 
civil defense measures. 

The problem of standardization is not, 
however, confined to civil defense needs. 
An immediate peacetime dividend would 
result from standardization. In handling 
many large fires, local fire departments 
must call on other fire departments to 
assist them. Obviously if the equipment 


of the assisting fire department is not 
compatible with the equipment of the lo- 
cal fire department, assistance is hin- 
dered, if not prevented. There are a great 
many situations where this incompati- 
bility exists, and it has contributed to 
fire losses. For example, in the loss in 
New York Harbor of the Normandie by 
fire, a contributing factor was lack of 
interchangeability of hoses. This also oc- 
curred in the fire aboard the aircraft 
carrier Constellation. Forty-nine work- 
men lost their lives in that fire. Lack of 
interchangeability has hindered firefight- 
ing in connection with forest fires. 
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The International Association of Fire 
Chiefs, from its very inception, has 
sought standardization of coupling 
threads. Standardization was a main 
topic at the first convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Engineers 
in 1873, and it was still a topic for dis- 
cussion in the 1971 convention of the 
International Association of Fire Chiefs. 
The association has, in resolutions 
adopted over the past 15 years, consist- 
ently found that lack of interchange- 
ability has significantly contributed to 
fire losses, and resolved that stronger 
efforts be made toward standardization. 
I would particularly like to commend the 
chairman of the IAFC’s Committee on 
Standardization of Fire Hose Screw 
Threads, Robert Ely of San Diego. As- 
sistant Chief Ely has worked tirelessly 
for many years to standardize threads 
and to stir public and official interest in 
this vital matter. 

The task is well within the state of 
the art. Standards do exist and some 
States have adopted them by law. Ma- 
chines have been developed for rethread- 
ing present equipment to meet such 
standards. 

The slowness in standardizing can be 
attributed to a number of things. Not 
surprisingly, lack of money is perhaps 
the most important. 

Currently there is negligible Federal 
support for firefighting. There has been 
some research by the National Bureau of 
Standards, Federal agencies, such as the 
military and GSA, do engage in fire- 
fighting in connection with protection of 
their own facilities. 

About the only Federal agency that 
directly helps local fire departments in 
equipment needs is the Office of Civil De- 
fense. Through it, surplus Federal 
equipment -is donated to local govern- 
ments; and, at one time, through the 
equipment matching funds program, au- 
thorized by section 201(i) of the Federal 
Civil Defense Act, financial assistance 
was provided for equipment purchases. 
Such assistance, however, was limited by 
a restraint on OCD to assist only on a 
basis of need for attack preparation and 
by shortage of funds. 

The Federal Civil Defense Act still 
authorizes such assistance for firefight- 
ing purposes. Civil defense is now 2 joint 
Federal-State and local responsibility. 
The Civil Defense Act should be modified 
to authorize civil defense to take into 
account needs other than those required 
to cope with the effects of enemy attack. 
Without downgrading these needs, civil 
defense can take into account the needs 
of States and localities to cope with other 
broad scale emergencies affecting the 
health, safety and welfare. This would 
remove any question of the propriety of 
assistance by OCD for firefighting pur- 
poses. 

OCD assistance, however, would be 
predicated on a need to cope with more 
than a highly localized emergency, that 
is, OCD assistance would be for a need 
to cope with large scale disasters, and 
these involve interjurisdictional activi- 
ties. It is precisely here where the need 
for standardization exists. 

‘Thus, because a Federal objective can 
be shown under the Federal Civil Defense 
Act, and because OCD has, in existence 
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in connection with ongoing programs, an 
administrative mechanism which can 
reach the recipients of the desired assist- 
ance, the bill amends the Federal Civil 
Defense Act to authorize the establish- 
ment of standards and to use the ongoing 
assistance programs under that act as 
the mechanism for providing any neces- 
sary Federal assistance. 

OCD would, through rulemaking, con- 
sider and adopt standards based upon 
those already developed. These also 
would be applicable to any other Federal 
assistance and to equipment of the Fed- 
eral Government, as standardization re- 
quires centralized decisionmaking. 


The need for standardization has been 
pointed out for 98 years now, and while 
progress has been made, 98 years is, to 
say the least, an adequate time to demon- 
strate that this will not be accomplished 
by itself. The time to act is now. 


HOSTILITY TO TECHNOLOGY IS 
IRRATIONAL 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing short article by Dr. Wernher von 
Braun deals with the self-destructive 
nature of the hostility which is develop- 
ing among some segments of our society 
toward modern technology and science. 
It is well worth reading. 

The article follows: 


HOSTILITY TO TECHNOLOGY Is IRRATIONAL 
(By Dr. Wernher von Braun) 


A problem that disturbs me and which I 
think concerns us all involves the irrational 
hostility that seems to be growing in this 
country—especially among our college and 
university students—regarding science and 
technology. 

Tt is irrational precisely because those most 
vocal in their hostility toward science and 
technology are the very ones professing the 
greatest concern about poverty, poor housing, 
hunger, and the quality of the environment. 
All of these problems of society depend in 
varying degree upon our technological capa- 
bilities, and certainly on increased produc- 
tivity, for their solutions. Some, particularly 
environmental pollution, require advanced 
research into the nature of the environment 
and ecological interactions. 

Now there is a chronic misunderstanding 
about science and technology on the pub- 
lic’s part that I am afraid is growing, but 
which isn't altogether the public’s fault, This 
concerns the role that science and technology 
play in the development of soclety and the 
economy. There is, unfortunately, no visible 
link between scientific discovery about nat- 
ural phenomena on the moon, for example, 
and our everyday lives here on earth. Yet, 
there are concepts and knowledge coming 
out of the Apollo explorations, and experi- 
ments with the rocks and dust brought back 
from the moon, that offer the potential of 
improving agriculture and the treatment of 
disease, and as we learn more about interior 
of heavenly bodies may even help us in locat- 
ing mineral resources here on earth or predict 
earthquakes. 

Most concepts and scientific knowledge 
take years from the time a scientist formu- 
lates them and they enter the technology un- 
til some no-nonsense pragmatist comes along 
and turns the idea or knowledge into a prod- 
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uct and a flock of new jobs. By that time, 
everyone has forgotten, if he knew at all, that 
it was the scientist who started it in the first 
place. The interesting thing about this proc- 
ess is that the scientist is labeled “impracti- 
cal” because he deals in theories and squiggly 
mathematical symbols. 

Glenn Seaborg gave a very refreshing and 
frank talk recently on the subject of “Mis- 
understanding the Atom.” It’s too bad it 
wasn’t widely published for it might have 
done much to clear the air of a lot of fuzzy 
thinking about cleaning up the environment 
and restoring the ecological balance. 

What struck me most was that here was a 
sclentist pushing hard on a pragmatic ap- 
proach to solve the environmental problem 
and, at the same time, proyide the abundant 
energy sources that society requires. He ex- 
plored in depth all the alternatives proposed 
by those conservationists and environmen- 
talists who want a kind of back-to-natural- 
products movement to replace the “energy- 
intensive industries.” As usual, Dr. Seaborg 
was lucid and highly rational. 

No reasonable person could deny the valid- 
ity of his position, But the trouble is, we are 
not dealing with a rational body of opinion. 
We face a militant, highly emotional, even 
fanatical segment of the population which 
has seized upon a valid and good cause, but 
which will accept no facts, no reasoning that 
run counter to its own fixed ideology. The 
anti-sclence/technology people are demand- 
ing that we pull the plug on modern civili- 
zation in the belief that somehow we shall 
all be better off in a more primitive state. 

However, in primitive times, the major 
questions for mankind was physical survi- 
val. It is not hard to guess the predictable 
fate of hundreds of millions of people who 
depend upon modern technology for the ne- 
cessities of life. We have only to consider for 
a moment what we would do without elec- 
tricity, permanently. Even the famous nat- 
uralist, Konrad Lorenz, has been warning 
student audiences that if they destroy our 
store of knowledge to make a “fresh” start, 
they will fall back not a few centuries, but 
several hundred thousand years, “If you make 
a clean sweep of things,” he observes, “you 
won't go back to the Stone Age, because you 
are already there, but to well before the Stone 


But it isn’t the young people, the students, 
who are really to blame for this attitude of 
hostility to science and technology. They are 
simply misguided by certain social philos- 
ophers, cultural historians, and the like, 
whose teachings and published works provide 
only a very lopsided view of science and tech- 
nology pictured as causing the downfall of 
man. 

When you teach impressionable and ideal- 
istic youth that the rational, logical, puri- 
tanical work approach to life is bankrupt, 
and that technology serves only to erode the 
quality of life, you are bound to ring respon- 
sive bells in many minds of a generation 
that has never known the deprivation, the 
want, and the poverty of some older gener- 
ations. 

When a historian and philosopher of Lewis 
Mumford’s stature inveighs angrily and bril- 
liantly against the ‘“‘megamachine” of sci- 


"ence and technology, and declares there can 


be no reform until the present “megatech- 
nical wasteland” is destroyed, a revolutionary 
spirit is fanned among the young. The nat- 
ural fires of rebellion we have all felt against 
“the system” or the “establishment” are now 
stoked by an eminent and respected “author- 
ity.” 

And when Arnold Toynbee, equally famous 
as historian and philosopher, asks whether 
“spacemanship folly” isn’t also a crime be- 
cause its wastes that “slender surplus prod- 
uct that man has succeeded in wringing 
out of nature within the past 5000 years,” 
he adds a moralistic fervor to the reyolu- 
tionary spirit. 

It does not matter that neither Toynbee 
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nor anyone else has explained just what 
“slender surplus product” we are allegedly 
wasting. It is enough that we are accused of 
wasting it, because the point Toynbee wants 
to make is that spacemanship not only is a 
folly, it is also a crime against mankind. 

It seems strange that America is about 
the only nation in the world where tech- 
nology and science are held in such low re- 
pute. All the so-called “have-not” countries 
in Africa and Asia are straining their lim- 
ited resources to gain what some of our 
students seem bent on destroying. The older 
European countries would give their eye- 
teeth to have our technological capabilities. 
The Soviets are especially envious, and fre- 
quently announce they will surpass the 
United States in production or some other 
field of technology. So far they have failed 
to do so. 

The Mumsfords, the Toynbees, the Charles 
Reiches, and others of similar persuasion, 
who are teaching the young suspicion and 
hatred of science and technology apparently 
do not realize the incalculable harm they 
may do to the very society they wish to pre- 
serve and spiritually enrich. If the ecology 
so many are deeply concerned about is in 
delicate balance, so also is society's economic 
health which can be upset or destroyed by a 
hostile ignorance, or a general loss of confi- 
dence and purpose. 

The anti-science and anti-technology 
voices making blanket attacks on science 
and technology in the name of conservation, 
a clean environment, or improving the qual- 
ity of human life, are doing the nation and 
all of us & great disservice. The problems 
they are rightly anxious and concerned about 
cannot be solved by a return-to-nature cult. 
That course leads only to disaster for multi- 
tudes of people. 

Closely related to the general attacks on 
science and technology is the denigration of 
the space program among some persons. 
Mumford describes the space rocket as “the 
most futile in tangible and beneficial human 
results,” and sees only that while man is 
indeed conquering space, the “megamachine” 
is carrying further its conquest of man. 
This is of a piece with Martin Van Buren's 
1829 complaint to President Andrew Jackson 
bemoaning the evils of the railroad in which 
the carriages are pulled at “the enormous 
speed of 15 miles per hour by ‘engines’,” 
something the Almighty never intended for 
people, 

Surprisingly—or perhaps, not so surpris- 
ingly—Mumford ignores the apparently lim- 
itless resources of knowledge that await man 
in space. Some of this knowledge, as we 
have just begun to learn, has great signifi- 
cance to man, to earth environment, and 
to the ecology. We are learning of the rela- 
tionships between earth and sun and their 
effects on our lives which could be learned 
in no other way save by means of the rocket 
and spacecraft. Nor does Mumford make an 
allowance for man’s need to extend his in- 
tellectual horizons by physically exploring 
new worlds, no matter how barren and unfit 
for organic life, such as the moon may be 
today. 

This kind of knowledge and intellectual 
broadening apparently is of little or no value 
in the eyes of social philosophers and his- 
torians preoccupied with man in the mi- 
crocosm. They have not yet learned to vis- 
ualize mankind of extending into the macro- 
cosm, or for the spiritual need to do so. The 
desire to know is more powerful than they 
may suppose. Pragmatism is a valuable, sta- 
bilizing human characteristic; but without 
imagination we would not be human, and as 
long as man exercises this precious faculty, 
he will not long be imprisoned in the suc- 
cessive shells the pragmatists try to enclose 
him in, 

Those who look upon science and tech- 
nology as a m hine that dominates 
their lives and holds them in thrall to a 
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strictly programmed existence have their own 
special hang-ups. There is another view, 
and it was expressed by Glenn Seaborg: 
“The difference is ... a positive outlook, 
some imagination, and desire to put science 
and technology to work more creatively.” 


SCHOOL BUSING NO BIG DEAL 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, in this 
time of discussion of school busing and 
constitutional amendments, the follow- 
ing article seems to give an integrated 
view of the problem: 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Sept. 27, 1971] 


ScHooL Busina No Bic DEAL 


While this may be a drab thought to lots 
of people who think they are a little bit 
better than somebody else, black children 
don’t particularly care to go to school with 
white ones, I don’t mean to imply they can’t 
handle it, which may save some parental 
ego. It’s just that most blacks today are not 
very interested in crashing white society. 

St. Louis has been having a little flap of 
its own over the question of school bussing, 
but it’s a lot different from what's going on 
in Pontiac, Mich., and San Francisco and a 
few other places. There the question is racial 
balance in the schools, under court order, 
and, for all we know, it may never come up 
again, now that Chief Justice Burger and 
the Chief Executive have let it be known that 
they weren't al) that serious. 

For black people, the only bothersome 
thing is the hypocrisy of it all, but integra- 
tion isn’t very big any more. As a matter of 
fact, there was nothing more traumatic to 
black parents, a decade ago, than to send 
their children into hostile white schools in 
the South. They went ahead and did it any- 
way to force quality education across the 
board 


“But there isn’t any cause for integration 
any more,” Mrs, Pearlie Evans said last week 
as we sat having an integrated drink. She's 
the city’s commissioner of community serv- 
ices and a black activist and a pretty lady 
and she’s on more committees than anybody 
I ever knew. And she went on to say that 
“you can’t have integration between un- 
equals.” 

Now Mrs. Evans is equal to anybody but 
what she was saying was that racial balance 
in the schools is a question that has been 
sent to the rear of the bus. She didn’t use 
that terminology, of course. Her words, al- 
though we whites have heard them many 
times, have their own special meaning to 
black people—segregation, integration, sep- 
aration—and for her it’s more important 
that black children learn the agony that is 
hidden behind those words in the long his- 
tory of the black in America. Far more im- 
portant than meeting some white kids. So 
bussing and school integration aren’t very 
big things to Pearlie Evans any more. 

Instead, she sees separation as a necessary 
condition at this point in time, until blacks 
achieve equality on their own, as a right of 
citizenship and humanity and not as a gift 
from some good-hearted guy. 

All that conversation made me want to go 
by and see Percy Green, shortly before he 
went to the Workhouse for 30 days for an 
encounter at one of those Veiled Prophet 
Balls we used to have in town. I went to see 
him partly because his name gives chills to 
the type of person who only knows what he 
reads in the papers. And partly because he 
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has his own way of saying and doing things, 
and he keeps the city from going to sleep 
by forcing it to think. 

We shared a six-pack in his cramped and 
crowded office on North Newstead and he 
said “we're interested in integration by black 
standards, not by enemy standards,” but 
there were three whites and three blacks sit- 
ting there when he said it and I didn't feel 
like the enemy. 

As chairman of ACTION, Percy Green has 
made a habit of doing things a little bit dif- 
ferently from anybody else around, and his 
position on school integration is this: “For 
each black student bussed to a predomi- 
nantly white school, there must be a white 
student bussed to a predominantly black 
school.” But it isn’t because he wants every- 
body to become cronies. It’s because busing 
“forces black students to be ashamed of 
themselves by learning to simulate white 
People.” 

So Pearlie Evans and Percy Green really 
were saying the same thing, and busing was 
no big deal. 

But racism is. Last week a white lady 
named Mrs. Betty Roller had a comment to 
make about the South Side busing contro- 
versy and she said: “They (the protesters) 
mouth one thing, but their hearts are saying 
something else. The real issue is race.” Percy 
Green had another way of putting it. “Who's 
making an issue of white kids being bused 
to another white school?” The question was 
lucid enough to me. 

The North Side protest is a big deal, too, 
for them, but for quite different reasons, 
which have little to do with school and haye 
deep meanings within the complexities of the 
black struggle for equality. To Pearlie Evans, 
it comes down to not wanting to go back to 
where you worked so hard to get away from. 
Not out of a black environment but out of 
the depressing surroundings of poverty. I'm 
sure there are white parents on the South 
Side who feel that way, too, and there has 
always been the white struggle to escape from 
poverty, as well, and I can understand it un- 
less somebody thinks that the color of poy- 
erty is black. 

Well, Percy Green will be picketing the 
Board of Education soon, but it won’t have 
anything to do with busing. It will have to 
do with things like renaming schools in 
honor of leaders of the black struggle for 
equality, and having white students, even in 
all-white schools, learn something about the 
history of those struggles, and freeing black 
teachers to be vocal about their blackness. 

That's where people like Percy Green and 
Pearlie Evans come together on the question 
of schools, the matter of freeing black stu- 
dents to stand proud. Busing isn’t it. They 
don’t want to “simulate white people,” as 
Percy puts it. They Just want to be free to be. 

If that bothers any white egos, at least 
those folks can eliminate busing as a thing 
to keep them awake at night. 


OUR NATION’S NEWSPAPERS—STILL 
NO, 1 FOR NEWS 


HON. LAMAR BAKER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, this week, 
October 10-16, is National Newspaper 
Week. It is, therefore, appropriate to 
salute the newspapers of America and the 
hard-working men and women who pro- 
duce them. I join President Nixon in 
saluting the newspaper industry for its 
contributions to civic growth and prog- 
ress throughout our Nation. 
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The President, paying tribute to the 
great newspapers of our Nation, stated: 

Communication is the life blood of a com- 
munity. 


Surely, no other medium performs its 
communicative functions so extensively, 
in so many forms, to such a diverse 
audience, and at such relatively low cost. 

I was interested in results of a recent 
Bureau of Advertising survey showing 
newspapers remain the Nation’s No. 1 
medium for news—far ahead of radio, 
television, and periodicals. Today, even 
more than in the past, Americans turn 
to their newspaper for information and 
interpretation of what is happening 
around the corner and around the world. 

President Nixon has termed the 
printed word “a powerful instrument of 
progress,” and so it is, with impact on 
millions of readers daily. Business and 
civic life in our Nation’s metropolitan 
centers, small cities, and towns, would 
slow to a crawl without the newspaper 
to publicize worthy causes, advertise 
goods and services, and bring entertain- 
ment and enlightenment to millions of 
homes. 

In these days of political and socio- 
economic controversy, our American 
newspapers are coming under fire from 
those at both ends of the ideological 
spectrum. I am among those who some- 
times find myself at odds with views ex- 
pressed by some of our newspapers. At 
the same time, however, I can cite count- 
less hundreds of editors and writers in 
my home State of Tennessee, and 


throughout America, who strive for ob- 
jectivity and excellence in reporting, 
putting service to their readers above 


personal opinion. Regardless of our own 
political philosophy, we must all stanchly 
defend freedom of the press as requisite 
to a free, informed society, and attack 
encroachments upon journalistic liberty 
by any party. 

It is encouraging to note the newspaper 
industry is continuing to prosper and 
expand despite the waves of controversy 
that continue to assault it. The October 
1971, issue of the Tennessee Press, offi- 
cial publication of the Tennessee Press 
Association, has reprinted an article 
written by Daniel V. Cashman, invest- 
ment officer of the First Pennsylvania 
Banking and Trust Co., Philadelphia. 
The article first appeared in the Septem- 
ber 4 issue of a journalism trade pub- 
lication, Editor and Publisher. Mr. Cash- 
man cites statistics which seem to sub- 
stantiate his view “newspapers have 
dawned as a new growth industry.” 

The article’s contents are instructive, 
and it is my pleasure to incorporate them 
into my remarks: 

Newsparers—A New GROWTH INDUSTRY 

(By Daniel V. Cashman) 

“As a long term consideration, there appear 
to be few areas for investment that can 
balance the inherent excellence of the news- 
paper industry.” 

He noted that it is “nearly impossible to 
ignore (as an investment) an industry that 
is guaranteed survival by the United States 
Constitution, enjoys legal monopolies in 
many of its markets, and is looked upon as a 
necessity by almost every American adult.” 

Cashman's last statement is supported in 
part by the results of a recent Bureau of Ad- 
vertising survey which showed that news- 
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papers remain the Number One medium for 
news. (Reported in September The Tennes- 
see Press). 

But Cashman said newspapers deserve seri- 
ous attention because: 

The industry has had an annual growth 
rate of 15 per cent a year. 

The capital Investment to start a news- 
paper is so formidable the field is not easy to 
enter. 

The low cost newspaper is virtually indis- 
pensable to the daily routine of most Ameri- 
cans. 

Local merchants need the medium of news- 
paper advertising to keep his flow of products 
moving. 

—improved production technology helps 
greatly in offsetting the tremendous price 
and wage cost which the industry has exper- 
lenced. 

—the balance sheet condition of newspa- 
pers is basically unrivaled by any industry. 

On this last point, Cashman said that fig- 
ures on the 80 publically held newspaper 
companies show that they could cover quick- 
ly, if necessary, by cash and equivalents, 80 
per cent of all their liabilities. The figure for 
industry as a whole is only 18 per cent. 

In addition, he points out that newspapers 
after tax profit margins averaged 8.4 per cent 
over the last five years compared with 5.6 
per cent for all corporations in the U.S. And 
he said return on stockholders’ equities was 
& strong 15.4 per cent versus 11.1 per cent 
for all of industry. 

Although Cashman was speaking of pub- 
lically-held newspapers, reports from vari- 
ous segments of the industry indicated that 
despite the national economic slowdown and 
pockets of high unemployment newspapers 
are doing much better than expected. 

For example, the Bureau of Advertising 
has predicted that the annual revenues of 
daily newspapers will exceed $6.1 billion in 
1971. 


A CONSTITUENT WRITES OF HER 
FAITH IN OUR GOVERNMENT 


HON. BILL ALEXANDER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. Speaker, I find 
as I am sure my colleagues in the House 
do, that my mail from constituents in my 
district frequently acts as an excellent 
barometer of the feeling of the people 
we have been elected to represent. The 
writers express their views, make excel- 
lent proposals, and declare their faith in 
their Government and their country. 

In this age when so much of the dis- 
sent we hear seems not to recognize the 
strengths of our Nation, I would like to 
share with you a thoughtful letter I re- 
cently received from Mrs. Bonnie Bailey 
Sexton of Wynne, Ark. While she out- 
lines some areas in which she disagrees 
with operations of our Government, she 
reaffirms her faith in that Government. 

Mrs. Sexton’s letter follows: 

Mr. BILL ALEXANDER, 


Member of Congress, 
U.S. Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. ALEXANDER: I am a licensed practical 
nurse in the State of Arkansas. I do not get 
@ large salary. I am not a big wheeler, in 
fact, I am one of the littlest of little wheel- 
ers. I don’t mind that and never really 
wanted to be any more than that. However, 
I do have a complaint against our govern- 
ment. 
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I read in the paper where our government 
is sending an eight million dollar moon mo- 
bile to the moon, As an American, I was 
just as proud as anyone that our country 
was first to land on the moon, It shows that 
we are a strong, intelligent country. 

I do think that our government is driving 
this thing in the ground. They are, in my 
opinion, spending taxpayers’ money to act 
like a bunch of children with a new toy. 

I am not against paying taxes, but I am 
against my tax money being spent frivo- 
lously. I do not think I am alone in this, I 
think other people are like I have been. They 
just say: “Who am I to say anything? Let 
someone else do it.” 

Another thing I do not agree with is the 
way our government is handling the Welfare 
Program. I am not against welfare. I think 
the poor person who is disabled to help him- 
self should be helped by us all; however, 
there are many people in this state who are 
quite able to work. I think that if any woman 
who wants a child and can afford to care for it 
should have it, whether married or single. 
It is no one else’s business. The thing is, 
there are numerous ladies on welfare having 
children ever so often and they get a bigger 
check. One has to be in pretty fair health 
in order to do this. If they can do this, then 
there is some type of work they can do, 

I had government aid myself in order to 
go to LPN school. The program was called, 
“M.D.T.A.” and it is good. Helping people to 
help themselves and helping those who can- 
not help themselves is our duty. 

I am not altogether sure that I agree that 
building new homes for these people to ewn 
is good, either, when I have worked hard all 
my life and will probably never have one. 
However, rent houses are hard to find and I 
suppose that is the only way. They must have 
a roof over their heads. 

I might add that I think we have a good 
government, We wouldn’t be such a great 
country if we didn’t have. I just think the 
government, like the individual, should try to 
improve because no one is perfect and that 
includes our government. 

All I have written are strictly my opinions 
and I do think we are all entitled to that. 

Sincerely, 
Bowne Batter SEXTON. 


NEW REHABILITATION INSTITUTE 
IN CHICAGO 


HON. DAN ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
on Wednesday, October 13, ground break- 
ing ceremonies were held in my city of 
Chicago for the new rehabilitation insti- 
tute to be built at Northwestern Univer- 
sity—McGraw Medical Center. This in- 
stitute, when completed, will be the 
finest rehabilitation center of its kind 
in the United States. 

Since its founding in 1954, the re- 
habilitation institute has treated over 
9,000 individuals. This new building will 
provide a 170-bed facility with top equip- 
ment and research capabilities for serv- 
ing and rehabilitating the handicapped. 
A desperately needed center, the new 
institute marks the beginnings of a 
dream become reality for thousands of 
handicapped persons throughout the 
Nation. 

In connection with the ground break- 
ing of the rehabilitation institute’s new 
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complex, I would like at this point to 
enclose for the Record a copy of an ar- 
ticle from a recent Chicago Tribune mag- 
azine, written by Ridgely Hunt. I am 
sure that my colleagues will find this 
article to be a vivid and eye opening 
account of the unrehabilitated and re- 
habilitated lives of the handicapped and 
their struggle to return to a functioning 
and productive life. 

The article follows: 

WHO CARES FOR THE BROKEN MAN? 
(By Ridgely Hunt) 

When you injure your spinal cord, a num- 
ber of curious things happen to compound 
your original disaster. 

In the first place, because you are probably 
both paralyzed and insensitive to pain in the 
lower part of your body, you can neither shift 
position in bed nor feel the necessity for do- 
ing so. Many hospitals, ignorant of the 
dangers imposed by this condition, will per- 
mit you to lie immobile for weeks and months 
while your body weight squeezes the circula- 
tion out of your skin. Inevitably, you will 
develop appalling bed sores, sometimes as big 
as a watermelon and deep enough to encom- 
pass your entire fist. These may become in- 
fected and eventually kill you. At the least, 
they will delay by many weeks any attempt 
to liberate you from the prison of your shat- 
tered body. 

But worse, both psychologically and physi- 
cally, is the loss of bowel and bladder control. 
The spinal-cord patient typically can neither 
force himself to urinate nor prevent himself 
from passing stool. To cope with the former 
problem, a catheter—a rubber tube—must be 
threaded thru the urethra and left in place 
with one end inside the bladder and the other 
end draining into a bag strapped to the leg. 
For the latter infirmity, the patient is dia- 
pered like a baby. [Dr. Henry B. Betts, medi- 
cal director of the Rehabilitation Institute of 
Chicago, has seen such patients perma- 
nently installed in boxes of sawdust. When 
the patients’ bowels moved, the attendants 
shoveled out the soiled sawdust and re- 
placed it with new.] 

The loss of control over these two most 
elementary functions presents enormous haz- 
ards for the patient. On the physical plane, 
the catheter causes a constant irritation. 
Altho the spinal-cord patient may not feel 
it, the catheter encourages the formation of 
calcium deposits that serve as the situs—the 
location and hiding place—for infections. 
These, in turn, may spread from the bladder 
to the kidneys with lethal consequences. 

On the emotional plane, the results are 
frequently even more devastating. The pa- 
tient is reduced to a humiliating dependency 
literally as helpless as a baby. He is compelled 
to submit to procedures that from earliest 
childhood he has been taught to regard 
as disgusting and demeaning. And this at the 
hands of the nursing staff, many of whom are 
young and pretty. 

Because hospitals are staffed in large part 
by attractive women, the male patient in par- 
ticular is forever reminded of his crowning 
misfortune: the loss of his sexual compe- 
tence. Not all spinal-cord patients are simi- 
larly afflicted in this respect. Some men re- 
main capable of an erection, tho they need 
help to achieve an ejaculation. Whether they 
will receive that help hinges on the love and 
skill of their wives, a fact that further em- 
phasizes their dependency. In any event, be- 
cause they have lost sensitivity in the lower 
part of the body, they will get little physical 
gratification from the act of love and must 
content themselves with the knowledge that 
they are fulfilling their roles as men, if only 
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be projected backward into the bladder, ren- 

dering them unable to beget children. [As in 

everything else pertaining to medicine, excep- 
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tions can be found to this generality. There 
is on record at least one Ilinois couple both 
of whom are paralyzed from the waist down, 
who have produced a succession of offspring.] 
Because women can adopt an entirely passive 
role in lovemaking, a spinal-cord injury does 
not inflict so grevious a loss on their sexual- 
ity. They can conceive and bear children, and 
indeed, the Inability to feel pain may come as 
a positive blessing in labor. 

So the spinal-cord patient finds himself be- 
set by a sea of difficulties. First is the cata- 
strophic injury to his body, which may pre- 
vent him from walking or even moving his 
legs for the rest of his life. Worse, he may 
never move his arms. And second is the blow 
to his emotions, especially to his self-esteem. 
In several important ways, he has reverted to 
infancy: He wets his pants and soils his bed; 
he can neither feed nor dress himself; he 
must be lifted and carried like a baby. And 
third, he has lost his place as an adult—lost 
his job, lost his freedom, lost his manhood. 
He has become an anomaly in the eyes of the 
world. He knows that he will be stared at if he 
ventures out in public. He fears that his wife 
and friends will reject him, and in this he is 
sometimes right. Depending on the kind of 
person he was before his accident, he will feel 
resentful, angry, terrified and defeated, Or he 
will be determined, inventive, serene and 
courageous. Or typically he will be all of these 
things at one time or another. 

It’s surprisingly easy to injure your spinal 
cord. Cook County Sheriff Richard Elrod did 
it in a tussle with an S.D.S. rioter on Madi- 
son Street. Many victims do it while swim- 
ming, usually by diving into shallow water 
and hitting their heads on the bottom. The 
most common cause among patients at the 
Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago is auto- 
mobile accidents. But one way or another, 
the victim has suffered a traumatic injury 
that has broken his spine and damaged the 
spinal cord, the bundle of nerves that runs 
like a trunk telephone cable from the base 
of the brain downward for about 18 inches 
to the small of the back. Sometimes the cord 
is entirely severed, in which case, in the 
present state of medical knowledge, it can 
never be rejoined. Sometimes it is merely 
bruised and in time will regain some—pos- 
sibly all—of its function. Because the cord 
does not visualize in X-rays, you cannot tell 
for sure how badly it is damaged; you can 
only wait and see. Patients often announce 
a firm expectation of walking again. Usually 
they are disappointed, and their failure 
plunges them into deeper gloom. But some 
achieve the miracle. 

The extent of the disability depends on the 
location of the injury. If it is high up in the 
cervical vertebrae of the neck, it will disrupt 
the nerves that control breathing, and the 
victim will die. If the damage occurs some- 
what lower, he will be paralyzed from the 
neck down, breathing shallowly but unable 
to move arms, legs or trunk. [This happened 
to Jim Braun, a 21-year-old patient at the 
Rehabilitation Institute, who dove into 3 
feet of water one golden afternoon during a 
picnic tn South Dakota. Still entirely con- 
scious, he lay on the bottom of the pond, 
looking up at the fading sunlight on the 
surface but unable to reach it. Happily, his 
friends eventually realized that he wasn't 
fooling and pulled him out half-drowned.] 
Lower still, as the 31 pairs of nerves branch 
off from the spinal cord to the various or- 
gans of the body, the victim retains more 
function. He may be able to move a single 
muscle in his left shoulder. Perhaps he can 
shift his entire right arm although denied 
the use of the fingers. Or arms and hands 
may work while the legs dangle uselessly. 

Though the extent of the loss varies, all 
spinal-cord patients can be divided into two 
camps: the more fortunate who can move 
their arms but not their legs and the less 
fortunate who can move neither. The first 
are called paraplegics; the second as quadri- 
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plegics. In the vernacular of the rehabilita- 
tion business, they are often referred to as 
“paras” and “quads.” Most doctors and 
therapists who work with them deplore the 
tendency to categorize, to put labels on them, 
because, like all humanity, spinal-cord pa- 
tients are infinitely varied. But certain clas- 
sifications must be drawn for the sake of 
brevity, and so this man is a para and that 
girl is a quad. Through the accident of a 
moment, they have become lifetime members 
of a special minority, an aberrant class 
feared or despised or patronized by the ambu- 
latory majority. 

And thus they come to the Rehabilitation 
Institute, some of them despairing, some of 
them hoping for the miracle and none of 
them knowing what they will find inside 
those white-painted brick walls. The place 
looks like another of the warehouses and loft 
buildings that dot the semi-industrial area 
on Ohio Street out by Lake Shore Drive. 
Motorists, hell-bent to get home for their 
evening martini, could pass it for a dozen 
years and never guess at the maimed and 
crippled people who dwell inside. 

Just as well. At first glance, they would 
make you cry out in shock and horror. Here 
on this wheelchair is a little boy whose legs 
have been amputated above the knees, There, 
silent and withdrawn, sits a girl injured in 
a@ college laboratory explosion; the left side 
of her head is crushed in, On that bed lies 
one of the nation's ablest newspaper editors, 
paralyzed from the neck down by an auto- 
mobile crash. His voice breaks on the edge 
of tears when he speaks of his misfortune. 
His brain is undamaged. Only his body is 
broken. He has not yet learned to accept 
this, and acceptance is an important requisite 
to adjustment and rehabilitation. The mid- 
dle-aged woman with the gravy running down 
her chin, she’s a “hemi,” a hemiplegic, para- 
lyzed on one side of her body by a stroke. 
She used to be an office supervisor, but she 
won't go back to that. Her powers of speech 
have been entirely wiped out by the hemor- 
rhage in her brain. 

And over there, lying prone on a cart, that's 
a bilateral amputee with disarticulation. 
They took off both his legs as high as they 
could go, which in this case means remov- 
ing the top joint of the leg from the hip 
socket. To look at him quickly, you would 
think he had been sawed in half at the 
navel, leaving only half a man. 

In ages past, a man like that could make 
a living by displaying himself in public 
places, and parents sometimes maimed their 
own children to capitalize on the popular 
delight in freaks. But modern society, grown 
delicate and refined, prefers to shut its 
freaks away from view—in hospitals, in nurs- 
ing homes, upstairs in the back bedroom. In 
the Pepsi generation, where everyone is 
beautiful and no one passes the age of 28, 
no place remains for the lame, the halt and 
the blind. 

Even the medical profession has tradi- 
tionally turned its back on them. After the 
“acute-care” phase, after the arm has been 
amputated and the stump has healed, after 
the broken spine has been fused, the doc- 
tors have had neither the time nor the in- 
clination to help their patients master their 
newly circumscribed lives. Most of them still 
don't nor do they encourage their students 
to take up this work. 

“When I was a medical student,” says 
Dr. Betts, who is today an improbably hand- 
some 43 years old, “there was a subtle dis- 
paragement of chronic disease. It was in- 
fused into our minds that geriatric and 
chronic problems were not the most inter- 
esting. Acute cases were the ones that the 
professors got excited about. There was a 
littie when you got an arthritic 
or an asthmatic. So you ended up with a 
subtle feeling against this sort of thing. I 
once had great hope for the younger gen- 
eration of medical students. They just love 
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‘dealing with the whole man,’ which is what 
you have to do in rehabilitation, I was de- 
sighted with them. They came here to see 
what we were doing in the institute, and 
they loved it, and almost all of them went 
into something else.” 

When the institute first opened its doors 
in 1953, it was starved for patients because 
most doctors refused to refer patients there. 
The situation has vastly improved since then, 
but to this day, many doctors will not send 
& patient there, either because they are ig- 
norant of or indifferent to the new science 
of rehabilitation or because they fear to lose 
a paying customer. Money, after all, influ- 
ences all mortals, even physicians. 

This fact helps to deter doctors from en- 
tering the field of rehabilitative medicine. 
There’s more money as well as glamor in the 
practice of surgery. And the turnover is fast- 
er. Why tie yourself up in a long-term rela- 
tionship with a physical ruin who soils his 
pants when you can knock off an appendec- 
tomy and collect your fee In a month? Be- 
sides, surgeons are community heroes, and 
lurking always in the background is the sug- 
gestion that rehabilitative medicine is some- 
how not quite respectable. 

It is, in fact, a recent bloom in the garland 
of medical specialties, invented almost single- 
handed by a physician named Howard Rusk 
toward the end of World War II. An Air 
Force medical officer at the time, Rusk ob- 
served and abhorred the crippled future that 
awaited many seriously wounded soldiers. For 
them medicine offered little help and less 
hope. Rusk supplied both in the new special- 
ty of rehabilitation, which was largely pio- 
neered in American military and Veterans 
Administration hospitals. 

Even today, few medical schools offer train- 
ing in rehabilitation. Of these few, North- 
western University is a leader. Physicians 
skilled in this fleld are called physiatrists 
[usually pronounced “fizzy-at-rists,” but not 
always]. Working under them is a corps of 

cal specialists: physical and occu- 
pational therapists; prosthetists, who make 
and fit artificial limbs; and orthotists, who 
make braces. Training in these skills usually 
takes two or four years on the college level 
and is available, among other places, in 
branches of Chicago City College. 

But the field still suffers from a lack of 
specialists and indeed from a lack of civilian 
institutions devoted exclusively to rehabilita- 
tion. Many ‘hospitals maintain departments 
of rehabilitation, but many of these are un- 
derstaffed, ill-equipped and poorly trained. 
Of large centers like Chicago's Rehabilitation 
Institute there are not half a dozen in the 
country. This is a pity for two major reasons. 
In the first place, it dooms 90 per cent of 
the physically disabled to a sort of living 
death, immobilized and hidden away. And in 
addition to the cost in human agony, this 
shortcoming presents society with a huge fi- 
nancial bill to support the nation’s 250,000 
disabled. It has been reckoned that, for every 
dollar spent on rehabilitation, $8 has been 
returned in welfare costs saved and income 
taxes paid by workers restored to usefulness, 
If humanitarianism will not spur this en- 
deavor, then perhaps the motivation will 
come from a decent regard for the buck. 

Rehabilitation itself is not cheap. Each day 
of inpatient care at the Rehabilitation Insti- 
tute costs $100, and the average patient stays 
53 days. Federal and state funds pay for some 
of these cases, and the institute itself carries 
five per cent of them free. But the majority 
are financed by so-called “third-party pay- 
ers,” mostly insurance companies, of which 
by far the largest share is borne by Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield. In general, the rich can 
afford the treatment; the poor will get it for 
nothing; and the middle-class may very well 
be wiped out. But for all, the money can be 
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found one way or another. Finding a vacancy 
among the institute's 71 beds is another mat- 
ter. At the moment, the waiting list is 8 to 12 
weeks long. 

A spinal-cord patient can suffer a shocking 
amount of deterioration in 8 to 12 weeks. 
Frequently he will spend these months held 
rigidly immobile within a Stryker frame, a 
two-layer cot built like a sandwich in which 
the patient becomes the filling. Bed sores will 
ravage his skin. His joints will harden from 
disuse, and from inactivity his muscles will 
wither and his tendons will stretch until 
arms threaten to disengage from shoulder 
sockets and legs from hips. And in this con- 
dition, if he is lucky, he will at length be 
brought to the Rehabilitation Institute. 

An enormous amount of work lies ahead. 
Before anything else, his bed sores must be 
healed and new sores prevented from de- 
veloping. In this the principal tactic is to 
turn him frequently and regularly, day and 
night, as often as once an hour. In some 
cases, it may take three people to “logroll” 
the patient. If he had received this kind of 
nursing during his earlier hospitalization, his 
skin would not be so ulcerated now. 

His sores healed at last, the patient can 
work toward the considerable feat of sitting 
upright. He has no tolerance for this exer- 
tion, but he can be led toward it. At first he 
will be strapped onto a tilt table and tipped 
so that his feet rest lower than his head. In 
time, he can learn to endure an upright posi- 
tion for an hour or more. 

From the beginning, he has submitted to 
the attentions of the institute's large and 
variegated staff. He has been interviewed by 
& social worker, a psychologist and a psychi- 
atrist. He has been examined by at least 
one doctor and a physical therapist and an 
occupational therapist. And unknown to him, 
he has been the subject of a large confer- 
ence at which Dr. Betts presided while the 
staff reported at length upon his case. Team- 
work is important in rehabilitation. The oc- 
cupational therapist must know what pitfalls 
the psychologist has discovered, and the 
nurse’s knowledge of the patient’s bladder 
program may vitally affect the social worker's 
recommendation for family relationships. If 
the doctor has detected a return in the right 
biceps, the physical therapist will want to 
know about it. If the patient is contem- 
plating suicide, they will all want to know 
about it. 


The bowel and bladder programs assume 


early importance, primarily because of the 
need to remove the catheter before it causes 
an infection. Although the patient may never 
recover the ability to urinate at will, it is 
possible to train the bladder to empty itself 
periodically into a leg bag. Similarly, through 
training and diet control, the bowels can be 
taught to move on a predictable schedule. 
These accomplishments are vital if the pa- 
tient is ever to venture forth into the world 
again. 

And he must learn to use a wheelchair. He 
may well have to spend the rest of his life in 
it. The wheelchair brings both freedom and 
restriction. In it he can move freely about his 
apartment—except into the bathroom. [Per- 
versely, bathroom doors are almost always 
built too narrow to admit a wheelchair. If 
the door can't be widened, he will have to 
make do with a wash basin and a commode 
in his bedroom.] He can go outdoors, hoist 
himself into his car, fold up his wheelchair 
and stick it in the back seat, and drive away 
with the help of special hand controls. He 
can go to the movies, go shopping, go to 
work, 

But he can't climb stairs. Unless he can 
find an elevator or a couple of husky friends 
to carry him, he is forever barred from the 
downstairs men’s room, his favorite restau- 
rant with the flight of steps out front, even 
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the second floor of his own house, He will look 
for driveways whenever he wants to cross the 
street because Chicago has provided few 
ramps to help him up onto the curb, He can 
bounce his wheelchair over a curb by bal- 
ancing it on its hind wheels and getting a 
running start, but that takes practice. 

All of these tribulations must wait, how- 
ever. At this point he can’t even put on his 
own pants. The institute will teach him that 
too in a field of study called “activities of 
daily living.” The problems here are formid- 
able and the solutions often ingenious. The 
stroke victim, for instance, frequently suf- 
fers paralysis of both arm and leg on the 
same side and will probably have to get thru 
the rest of his life one-handed. He can make 
out quite nicely with a few exceptions. He 
can put on his clothes and button his shirt— 
all except the cuff button on his remaining 
useful wrist. This last cuff he can fasten by 
having a patch of Velcro sewed beneath the 
button and pressing it closed. Neckties can 
be tied one-handed more easily than he might 
suppose. So can shoelaces; there’s a special 
trick that the therapists will show him. It 
would be easier to wear loafers, but stroke 
victims often need leg braces, and these work 
best with laced shoes. You can scrub all the 
parts of your body except the hand you're 
using, and you can scrub that, too, by gluing 
a scrub brush inside the basin and rubbing 
the hand against it. 

Women stroke victims have difficulty fas- 
tening their bras. A front-opening model 
helps and can be equipped with Velcro in- 
stead of hooks. The application of a deodo- 
rant presents certain obstacles, So does lip- 
stick. If she has lost all sensation on her 
paralyzed side, she cannot feel where she is 
applying her lipstick and sometimes winds 
up with a clown’s mouth. 

Often the stroke victim sustains a mental 
as well as a physical loss. He may no longer 
be able to speak or perform simple arith- 
metical chores such as counting his money. 
The institute’s staff of speech therapists will 
help with these disabilities. But in addition, 
he may be subject to a general confusion so 
that he gets both feet into the same trouser 
leg or becomes lost while trying to work his 
arms and legs into his undershirt. 

Aside from the neuroses that may stem 
from his injury, the spinal-cord patient 
usually suffers no such mental debility. In- 
side his wrecked body, his brain is schem- 
ing and plotting ways to help himself. And 
there are a thousand ways to survive in this 
predicament. Most of them he'd never think 
of for himself, but the therapists know all 
the tricks, They have forks that strap to the 
hand and typing sticks that can punch type- 
writer keys and paint brushes that can be 
held in the teeth. They have splints that 
convert wrist movement into gripping action. 

And they make the patient work. They 
set him a task, like the construction of a 
bookshelf, and they keep him at it, endlessly 
sanding and sanding. It’s good for the 
muscles. Jim Braun, the quad who lay so 
long on the bottom of the pond, has already 
completed a ceramic serving tray for his girl 
and gone on to a candleholder for his parents, 
both made almost entirely with his right 
arm since his left arm and both hands are 
pretty well useless. He gets around now in 
an electric-powered wheelchair which he con- 
trols by shoving his right palm against a 
couple of levers. He is about ready to go 
home to South Dakota. 

For the goal is always to go home. The 
institute staff talks a good deal about “goals,” 
which differ in detail from patient to patient. 
Many hope to walk again, and some do. Even 
tho both legs are paralyzed, you can stiffen 
them with braces and learn to walk on 


crutches, A few achieve the miracle and re- 
gain the ability to walk with no mechanical 
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assistance whatsoever. Nancy Hendricks did 
that. A pretty, 16-year-old blonde, she broke 
her spine in a motorcycle accident. Last 
Christmas, she was a paraplegic, flat on her 
back in bed. Five months later she was walk- 
ing without even a cane. Now she works as 
a volunteer in the institute. 

Most working men want to go back to their 
jobs. For many, the ability to support their 
families has been their only pride in an 
otherwise drab life. The man accustomed to 
working with his brain can usually expect to 
work again, but the manual laborer faces a 
more dubious prospect. He can no longer earn 
his bread by the strength of his arms. Neither 
can he be readily turned into an intellectual, 
tho there are exceptions. One institute alum- 
nus, a 5l-year-old truck driver, was found to 

remarkable computational abilities. 
Now he’s enrolled in junior college, learning 
to be an accountant. The stroke victim may 
hold a job again, but his loss of mental 
acuity may prevent him from regaining his 
old position. One 15-year railroad veteran 
was forced to accept a job working for men 
he had once trained. His mind may have 
slipped, but he fully Knows how his status 
has been degraded, and it breaks his heart. 
For some men, the most practical solution 
lies in “role reversal,” in which the man 
stays home and keeps house while his wife 
goes out to work. But to the man who sets 
great store by his masculinity, this is often 
no answer at all. 

Amputees face a brighter future, depend- 
ing on their physical condition, their sex 
and the extent of their loss. It takes consid- 
erable strength to swing an artificial leg at- 
tached to a stump above the knee. Two such 
legs are much harder. And many amputees 
lose their legs as a result of the vascular 
diseases attendant upon old age. They are too 
old and feeble to support this burden, much 
less to master the skill of walking on pros- 
theses, and so they resign themselves to life 
in a wheelchair. Men usually take more 
readily than women to artificial limbs, A 
man, after all, can hide his leg inside his 
trousers, but a woman’s dress displays her 
aberration. In both sexes, vanity plays an 
important part in fitting prostheses. Great 
care is taken to match shape and skin color 
as well as to construct a socket that will in- 
timately fit the stump. And more ingenious 
devices are under development such as an 
artificial arm and hand that respond to elec- 
tric impulses generated by the arm muscles. 
Much of this research, as well as the train- 
ing of prosthetists and the fitting of artificial 
limbs, goes on within the walls of the insti- 
tute. The amputees must buy their arms and 
legs from a commercial limb shop, but they 
learn to use them at the institute. 

And learning is perhaps the most impor- 
tant part in rehabilitation. The institute sees 
an endless procession of nurses, therapists, 
medical students who have come for train- 
ing. It will see still more three years from 
now when it completes its new $25-million 
building, twice as big as the one-time book- 
printing plant it now occupies. 

But the major portion of the learning falls 
to the patients themselves, who have so 
much to accomplish. Not only must they 
learn again to dress and feed themselves and 
perform useful work and walk or wheel 
themselves about as best they can, but also 
they must learn to live in a world that was 
never made for them. The institute helps 
them with this, too. As part of “recreation 
therapy,” they make frequent sorties into 
the outside, sometimes to the theater or to 
a concert at Ravinia, sometimes to a ball 
game or a department store, occasionally 
even to Europe on a tourist's holiday. 

The goal is not so much to divert them as 
it is to teach them how to exist in an 
ambulatory society. They learn that, if the 
theater restrooms are downstairs, they may 
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be able to roll their chairs to the men’s room 
in the soda shop, two doors away [or failing 
that, to empty their leg bags in a dark alley}. 
They learn that taxis sometimes refuse to 
stop for a man in a wheelchair [but the next 
cabbie will not only stop but haul him up 
three steps into a restaurant]. They learn 
to shift for themselves as much as they can, 
and when they must be picked up and heaved 
into an automobile seat, they learn to accept 
that, too, with grace and gratitude. They 
learn to live again—tho within their limita- 
tions. 

For the limitations always remain, 
whether as a burden or a weapon. Some 
patients go forth from the institute as full- 
fledged wheelchair generals, determined to 
use their disabilities to bludgeon their 
families into servitude. Others, despite the 
best efforts of the staff, go out in defeat, 
convinced that they have lost their future 
and the love of their families. 

But most set out with some improve- 
ment and with reasonable expectations. Tho 
they may never play golf again, perhaps, at 
least they can hobble around on braces and 
canes, which is better than they could do 
when they came in. If they must sit in a 
wheelchair, perhaps they can now feed 
themselves and type a letter. It may be a 
bitter bargain, but it’s better than nothing. 
In the final extremity, most men cling to 
life, even tho it must be endured in agony: 

And out of the pain may come some good. 
A remarkable number of patients embark 
upon their new lives with a deeper under- 
standing of themselves, an enlarged wisdom 
about mankind. In their new weakness, 
many find new strength. And for some, that 
bargain is at least acceptable. 


HOLIDAY INNS HELP FIGHT 
INFLATION 


HON. DAN KUYKENDALL 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, 
there is a well-known company in my 
district that believes in practicing what 
it preaches. 

None of the distinguished ladies and 
gentlemen in this House can go back to 
to their districts without seeing one or 
more of the great signs, the famous yel- 
low and green trademarks that have 
made Holiday Inns famous throughout 
the world. 

Last week, when the President of our 
Nation asked the American public to join 
hands in the fight against inflation, the 
president of Holiday Inns of America, 
William B. Walton, was listening. When 
President Nixon ended his address, Pres- 
ident Walton picked up his telephone. 

The 1,346 Holiday Inns in domestic 
U.S.A. are interconnected by what is per- 
haps the largest privately owned com- 
munications network in the world, called 
the Holidex system. The Holidex has a 
“hotline” arrangement which is used on 
rare occasions, and which is labeled 
“Administrative Message Urgent.” Only 
the top three officers of the company are 
allowed access to it. Mr. Walton plugged 
into the hotline, and dictated this. 


To all innkeepers in the Holiday Inn sys- 
tem, from William B. Walton, president: 
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Please help your country by putting the ful- 
lowing message on the Holiday Inn Great 
Sign attraction panel as soon as possible: 
Help our President help our country fight 
inflation. 


Mr. Speaker, by sometime the follow- 
ing morning, virtually every Holiday Inn 
in the country was helping to spread the 
message that their president, and our 
President, wanted the Nation to see. 
There is no way to estimate how many 
motorists saw that message that morn- 
ing; there is no way to determine what, 
if any, effect this patriotic act may have 
had on their thinking. 

But it is characteristic of this man, and 
the company he represents, that more 
than 1,300 Holiday Inns last week told 
the Nation that they were behind our 
President in his efforts to make things 
better for all of us. 


HONORABLE ACE ALAGNA 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. heann celebration 
of Columbus Day this year carried a 
special meaning for every American. 
Legislation enacted by the 90th Congress, 
designating that Columbus Day be hon- 
ored as a national holiday, was put into 
effect for the first time this year. There- 
fore, I was extremely proud to see that 
on October 11, 1971, 100,000 people par- 
ticipated in this year’s Newark Columbus 
Day parade, making this the largest cer- 
emony of this kind in New Jersey’s his- 
tory. Responsible for the sponsorship of 
this gala event was the Honorable Ace 
Alagna. Inscribed on his Christopher 
Columbus medallion, presented to him 
by the Americans of Italian descent and 
by the citizens of the city of Newark were 
the following words: 

The making of a man is only measured by 
his self-sacrificing efforts on behalf of his 
fellow men. Ace Alagna, chairman, is a giant 
among men, 


Ace Alagna, after 25 years in the pho- 
tographic arts, retired from his position 
on the Star Ledger and became the pub- 
lisher of the largest Italian-American 
weekly newspaper in this country. As a 
member of the National Press Photogra- 
phers, he has been assigned the honor- 
able task of portraying Presidents Tru- 
man, Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johnson, 
and Nixon and has covered Pope Paul’s 
visit to America. Among his many sig- 
nificant awards, he holds the Boys’ Club 
Bronze Award and the Boystown of 
Italy’s Humanitarian Award as most 
special. A veteran of World War II, he is 
married to the former Josephine Zucca- 
rello and is the father of four lovely 
daughters. He and his family reside in 
Newark, N.J. Again, I want to thank my 
dear friend for his dedicated efforts in 
successfully sponsoring the first na- 
tional Columbus Day parade in the city 
of Newark. 
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TRANSCRIPT OF HEARINGS OF SPE- 
CIAL COMMITTEE ON DEFENSE 
PRIORITIES 


HON. FLOYD SPENCE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, in early Au- 
gust an unprecedented number of Con- 
gressmen joined together on the floor of 
the House to voice their concern over the 
defense position of the United States as 
compared to that of the Soviet Union. 
Those who participated spanned the en- 
tire political and ideological spectrum 
and represented over one-fifth of the 
American people. Their sole purpose was 
to see that the public’s right to know 
facts affecting their security was in- 
sured. 

Unfortunately, the press did not co- 
operate. Deeming the entire episode to be 
“not newsworthy,” the media ignored it 
almost totally and 88 Congressmen were 
right back where they started. 

It was decided that another dramatic 
event must be planned and maybe this 
time the press would cover it. Out of this 
determination arose the “Special Com- 
mittee on Defense Priorities,” which held 
its first hearing on September 2, 1971. 
Several distinguished experts in the area 
of national defense and arms control 
agreed to appear and provide the com- 
mittee with their appraisal of our current 
defense posture. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
formation brought to light that day was 
not only highly informative but also quite 
startling. 

I have here the transcript of that hear- 
ing, and it contains testimony which 
should be read and reread by every Mem- 
ber of this body. Each of us owes it to 
himself and his constituents to be thor- 
oughly familiar with the contents of this 
document, and for that reason I include 
the transcript at this point in the RECORD, 

AMERICA’S PRESENT STRATEGIC DEFENSE 

POSITION 
(Thursday, September 2, 1971) 

The Committee met at 10:15 a.m., pursuant 
to notice, in room 2222 Rayburn House Office 
Building, Hon. Floyd Spence (chairman of 
the committee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Spence, 
Crane, and Robinson, 

Mr. Spence. Ladies and Gentlemen, I think 
we might as well go ahead. Other members 
are on the way but we hate to detain you 
any longer than is necessary. 

I would like to welcome you here this 
morning and to call to order the hearing of 
this Special Committee on Defense Priorities. 
Our committee is composed of Members who 
are deeply concerned over America’s present 
strategic defense position in the world and 
over our research and development priorities 
looking to the future. Because of our recess 
schedule, the number of committee partic- 
ipants is somewhat limited. 

This effort of ours grew out of the August 
4th so-called “Special Order” on natural de- 
fense in which approximately 88 Members of 
the House of Representatives participated. 
This discussion may well have been un- 
precedented in its scope and significance, 
and the wide cross-section of opinion it 
represented. 3 

To anyone familiar with the makeup of 
Congress, it should be clear that this out- 
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pouring of concern was broadly representa- 
tive, not only of both political parties from 
all parts of the country, but a wide ideo- 
logical spectrum ranging from conservative 
to liberal which cuts across party lines and 
regional boundaries, The ratings of the par- 
ticipants on any rating scale one might 
choose would range from near zero to one 
hundred. In virtually every case the thrust 
of the remarks was the same, a concern that 
America has fallen, is falling or will soon 
fall below the minimum level of the defense 
capability necessary to preserve our security 
and maintain the delicate balance of power 
which governs today's world. The emphases 
were different but the message was consistent 
and profoundly disconcerting. 

As a result, we have called these hearings 
in the hope of focusing greater attention on 
deterioration of our defense posture and 
downgrading of our defense priorities. At the 
same time, we hope perhaps to shed some 
new light on our real defense needs and 
what exactly can be done to reverse the 
present trend and identify the most pressing 
priorities. 

We are pleased to have a number of well- 
known and knowledgeable witnesses to ap- 
pear before us. As you probably saw from our 
release, we were expecting Dr, William Van 
Cleave, prominent member of the arms con- 
trol community, to be our first witness. Un- 
fortunately, Dr. Van Cleave was taken ill 
last night. We have talked with him this 
morning on the telephone and he has 
promised us that he will appear before this 
committee at a later date. Dr. Kintner, our 
first witness, talked to him also, and will 
probably elaborate on some of the things Dr. 
Van Cleave would have said. 

We will also have with us at these hear- 
ings Dr. William Kintner, who is at the wit- 
ness table this morning, from the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Armbruster from 
the Hudson Institute, and at two o’clock 
we will hear from General Trudeau, former 
Chief of Research of the Army. 

At this time I would like to welcome Dr, 
Kintner. If you will please, sir, tell us a little 
bit about your background and your work 
in this area. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM KINTNER, DIRECTOR, 
FOREIGN POLICY RESEARCH INSTITUTE, UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Kintner. It is my pleasure to be here, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Currently I am Director of Foreign 
Policy Research Institute at Philadel- 
phia, and also a member of the faculty 
at the University of Pennsylvania. I have 
been at these two capacities there for ten 


years. 

Prior to that time I served 21 years in the 
Army. I received my Doctorate Degree from 
Georgetown University and have served in 
many government capacities, including In- 
telligence Agency of the National Security 
Council. I was a member of the White House 
Staff of Nelson Rockefeller when he was 
Special Assistant to President Eisenhower. I 
have been involved in foreign policy with 
strategic matters of almost my entire adult 
life. I have written on strategic interrelations 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. The latest publication is “Soviet 
Military Trends for United States Security,” 
which was released in June. 

I might point out that on this particular 
publication in which I stressed some of 
these trends, it had the support of many 
distinguished Americans such as General 
Lemnitzer, such as Mr. McNeil, who was 
former Comptroller of the Defense Depart- 
ment, and Mr. Gullion, head of the Fletcher 
School, and also Floyd Koehler, former 
United States Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union. 

I regret very much that my colleague and 
friend Bill Van Cleave will not be here. I met 
with him last evening at seven o’clock and 
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I could not have been more surprised than 
anyone when I heard that he was sick. Ap- 
parently he is very, very sick, with something 
having to do with elements of the inside of 
his stomach as far as I could determine. I 
have known him for some time, and this 
morning I talked with him again, and I 
would like to give some of his views on the 
situation. 

For the past two years, up until very re- 
cently, he was a member for the Defense De- 
partment of our delegation in the SALT 
talks, and has been to Helsinki and Vienna 
many times. His point of view can be ex- 
pressed very simply. When the SALT talks 
began, or during his participation in them, 
the Soviets had 1100 strategic offensive sys- 
tems both land based and submarine 
launched. They now have 1900. In other 
words, there has been a 70 percent increase 
in the Soviet threat while these talks have 
been in progress 

The major hope of some agreement comes 
about throughout our willingness to largely 
trade off the safeguard system. As you re- 
call, the safeguard system was designed pri- 
marily to protect our land based offensive 
missile systems. There has been no appro- 
priation, and there has been an interagree- 
ment that all defensive measures will be held 
down. The implication of that is rather in- 
teresting because the agreement as far as I 
can determine from the public press is that 
we will limit our defense systems to the na- 
tional capitals of both Soviet Union and the 
United States. The Soviet Union’s national 
capital of Moscow contains the largest in- 
dustrial complex of the Soviet Union, about 
70 percent of scientific and technological 
institutes, and also contains a number of 
launching systems for its offensive missile 
systems. So there is no compatibility at all 
between an agreement in which we defend 
this paper mill known as Washington, D.C. 
and what the Soviets defend with their or- 
ganization of defensive systems around Mos- 
cow which, incidentally, has been in exist- 
ence since 1965. 

Furthermore, during this same period we 
have put restraints on our R&D capabili- 
ties. Currently the Soviet R&D program is 40 
percent larger than that of the United States 
and over half of it is focused on strategic 
offensive and defensive systems. 

Bill Van Cleave also made the point there 
are quite a number of people in Congress who 
wish us to exercise even further restraints 
in the hope that we will get an agreement on 
the SALT talks, believing that this is the way 
to bring the Soviets into a good negotiating 
mood. This point of view is a widespread one. 
I don’t think there is any foundation in fact. 

I would now like to quote from a very re- 
cent publication by John Erickson entitled 
“Soviet Military Power.” John Erickson is 
on faculty at the University of Edinburg and 
is noted as one of the foremost authorities 
on Soviet military development in the world. 
I quote from what he has in this report: 

“It is certainly a very striking combination 
of circumstances that within four days of 
the United States committing itself to major 
defensive systems”—this is back in 1968— 
“the Soviet government seized upon the op- 
tion which had lain dormant for almost a 
year of starting joint arms limitation talks. 
On June 24, 1968, the United States Senate 
voted 52 to 34 to defeat an amendment re- 
fusing funds for the Sentinel, predecessor 
system to the Safeguard. And on 27 June, 
1968, Mr. Gromyko announced Soviet readi- 
ness for change of opinion on arms limita- 
tions including anti-missile systems. This 
was also the point at which Soviet Union 
had reached or could easily anticipate parity 
in ICBM with the United States, an achieve- 
ment to which Soviet leadership appeared to 
attach considerable value.” 

In other words, he substantiates Bill Van 
Cleave's point by not doing anything in the 
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strategic or R&D field. We do not encourage 
the Soviets to reach an agreement on why 
should we because by our failure to act and 
by their continuation of their program they 
have already achieved a strategic advantage 
over the United States. 

Bill’s final point is that this is going to 
place. Unless we do something about it rather 
quickly and take measures to assure viability 
of our land based systems against the very 
large and powerful SS-9, the President of the 
United States in the very near future would 
be facing a crisis situation with the follow- 
ing quandary: should he give in, acquiesce, 
and perhaps lose whatever influence the 
United States has in any part of the world 
to maintain the very semblance of political 
stability or will we have to make the decision 
to launch at first strategic warning. This is a 
terrible quandary. It is a quandary recog- 
nized by the President of the United States, 
as I will indicate by quoting from the Presi- 
dent of the United States in his two messages 
on the State of the World, 1970 and 1971. 

In the first he asked this question: Should 
a President, in the event of nuclear attack, 
be left with a single option of ordering mass 
destruction of any civilians in the face of a 
certainty that would be followed by slaugh~- 
ter of Americans. 

Then he continued the '71 message: Our 
deployments of defensive missile launchers 
were completed by '67. USSR continued to 
build a nuclear powered submarine force 
that will equal ours within three years at 
current rate. That is the only advantage we 
now have. We have 620 submarine-based 
missiles; they have approximately 400 now. 

I continue from the President’s statement: 
The USSR has constructed a large ICBM, 
88-9, for which the United States has no 
counterpart, deployed in sufficient numbers, 
and armed with multiple independent war- 
heads, MIRVs, which they have already test- 
ed, have sufficient accuracy, this missile could 
threaten our land-based ICBM forces. Our 
MIRV systems by contrast do not have com- 
binations of numbers, accuracy and warhead 
yields to pose a threat to Soviet land-based 
ICBM forces. 

That means in short that we have no 
counter force capability. We cannot dig 
out the Soviet missiles in their silos, whereas, 
they are capable or very soon will be capable 
of doing that to ours. 

Now the facts that I am discussing I 
think are no longer a subject of controversy. 
And this article I pointed out within three 
months period of time the President, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Moorer, 
all laid these before the American people. 
The buildup has been predictable and it is 
still continuing. Ours, on the other hand, 
has stood still. Whereas the facts of this 
change have been understood, there is a great 
deal of uncertainty as to what the political 
meaning of it might be. 

I will cite a rather well known individual 
on this matter, Mr. McGeorge Bundy, who 
was Special Assistant to the President of the 
United States, Mr. Kennedy, and likewise 
for Mr. Johnson for a while. 

In December 1964 Mr. McGeorge Bundy 
wrote an article about the reaction of the 
President’s focus on the Cuban missile crisis. 
Regarding that crisis, he pointed out that 
we had a tremendous strategic superiority 
and it made possible the successful conclu- 
sion of that interaction between ourselves 
and Moscow. He said it was fortunate that 
strategic superiority existed, and that it 
should be preserved. 

In 1969 the same McGeorge Bundy, now 
President of the Ford Foundation, wrote an 
article for Foreign Affairs entitled “To Cap 
the Volcano,” In that he made this state- 
ment: that for all purposes there is no longer 
any political utility in strategic advantage 
one way or the other. In short, that they 
have cancelled each other out. This to my 
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mind is a fantasy. The Soviet Union for the 
past five years has been investing twice as 
much as we had in strategic offensive and 
defensive systems and the equivalent dollar 
term is roughly around $15 billion a year. 
This is the question you have to ask your- 
selves: Do they do this just to catch up? Do 
they want to be like Avis catching up with 
Hertz, or are they really concerned for a 
strategic advantage which can be translated 
into political utility? 

I am convinced that the Soviets conceive 
political utility. We have had it before be- 
cause up until very recently it was the stra- 
tegic deterrent of the United States that gave 
whatever stability exists in Western Europe 
and in the far Western Pacific, and so forth. 

Now that we can no longer in a credible 
sense threaten to employ our strategic forces, 
the Soviet Union can give us the option of 
either trying to move in with adequate forces, 
say, another crisis in the Middle East which 
is still very possible, or to cave in, in which 
case, the State of Israel down the drain; 
then the United States credibility not only 
in the Middle East but in Europe and in 
Japan will be shattered. And in this in- 
stance the Soviets have the major aces in 
their hands and they will continue to have 
them. 

I believe that I have covered as much 
ground as necessary. There are copies of this 
particular publication available at the Amer- 
ican Enterprise Institute and perhaps some 
one of your staff could get them, because 
all of the facts and figures are here. 

I would just mention two things further 
from Mr. Erickson’s commentary. We ne- 
glected to mention, in concentrating and 
focusing on the Soviet strategic buildup and 
naval buildup, what they have been doing 
in the way of maintaining their air force. I 
will point this out. He said the Soviet com- 
mand has firm grasp of the realities of po- 
tentialities of air power and in precise terms 
there has been no retraction of the idea of 
going for air superiority, and so forth. In the 
last ten years no less than 13 new types of 
Soviet fighters have appeared. And there are 
at least three direct STOL fighters being 
tested, strike fighters, NATO code name 
Throgger, has been estimated to have speeds 
in excess of mach 2 and weighed about one- 
third of the American F-111, and you know 
what that aircraft is. Lift, strike and recon- 
naissance—all of these areas have received 
continuous Soviet attention. The air com- 
ponents permeates every section of the So- 
viet military activity. For example, the MIG- 
23, which have been recently deployed in 
Egypt, have a speed of mach 3. Our fastest 
aircraft is mach 2.5. This aircraft will give 
them complete reconnaissance ability over 
the entire Mediterranean. 

There is just one other point which I think 
should be brought out for America’s analysis. 
As you know, in this Congress there are many 
people who believe we can cut our defense 
budget very, very considerably. I have had 
the opportunity to testify, for example, be- 
fore Senator Proxmire’s Committee, the 
Joint Economic Committee, and he has been 
continually making the point that the So- 
viets in the first place are incapable of spend- 
ing as much as we are, and in fact they are 
not. He estimates their defense budget at 
$40 billion, to $80 billion on our part. I 
think the Senator from Wisconsin is com- 
pletely wrong on this issue because all you 
have to do is count up the hardware that 
they have and regardless of the counting 
system, and so forth, it must take as much 
energy for them to produce a missile as it 
does for us. 

Nevertheless, this argument is made that 
the Soviets want to slow down because of 
their economic strain. And it is this point 
that Mr. Erickson alluded to. From that point 
of view there are some reasons for the polit- 
buro to cry halt to further major expendi- 
ture. Kosygin pointedly referred to 25 percent 
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resources consumed by military, which is to 
say that the real figure must be well over 
one-third. In other words, one-third of all 
of the resources of the Soviet Union. Take a 
look at our situation. Our defense budget now 
is approximately 7 percent of the GNP, 7 
percent of, say, a GNP of around $1 trillion. 
Theirs is approximately one-third. The shift 
in this has been remarkable because 15 years 
ago our defense budget was about 15 percent 
of a much smaller GNP than it is now, and 
furthermore, represented far greater fraction 
of our federal budget than it does now. 

This decrease is going to bring about, if 
it has not already brought about, a funda- 
mental shift in the world balance of power 
which will be recognized by further deteriora- 
tion of the United States ability to influence 
events and cause a more peaceful, orderly 
world. 

Thank you very muc>. 

Mr. Spence. That last point you made is a 
good one, I think. We have heard for a long 
time that we had nothing to fear from the 
Soviet Union, when they reached a parity 
with us from the standpoint of our military 
capability, that things would level off. I have 
seen them come from just about zero up to 
parity, and even going beyond that, and so 
the question I have now to ask these people 
is why they are continuing to build up their 
military forces when they have reached 
parity for all purposes, and we are still cut- 
ting back trying to so-called relieve world 
tensions and ease world tensions. So I would 
like to ask that question. 

I was looking at the latest edition of 
“Jayne’s Fighting Ships,” as a good example, 
and they said in their foreword that in the 
strategic nuclear balance of power the USSR 
has gained superiority over us in numbers of 
ICBM and megatonnage that can be delivered. 
And they go on to say that in a surprise first 
attack they could just about wipe us out. I 
would like to have your views on that. 

Mr, KINTNER. From the Soviet point of view 
parity is an unnatural word. They never use 
it and never think that way. Remember, they 
are trained in Marxist dialectics and there is 
no such thing as stability. Parity means sta- 
bility. There is a transition point from infe- 
riority to superiority and that is what I be- 
lieve they have moved to. We, on the other 
hand, have played semantics. We went from 
superiority to sufficiency. I prefer the term 
right now “strategic deficiency" under which 
we are operating. The Soviets do not think in 
these terms. What they want is in any cir- 
cumstances to have an aggregate of forces 
that they can preserve the national base, the 
Soviet heartland; at the same time inflict 
their will on their opponent, which might 
happen to be us in a particular set of circum- 
stances. They have always operated that way 
when they have had the means to acquire 
such superiority in their defenses; in World 
War II, when they drove the Nazis back, they 
would assemble the greatest collection of ar- 
tillery possible and literally blow their way 
across whatever the defensive line was, and 
then they would stop. What were they stop- 
ping for? They were stopping to bring up am- 
munition and guns to do it again. In a 
strategic sense they have done exactly the 
same thing. They don’t have any particular 
plan of when they are going to use it but, in 
every field where they can achieve superiority, 
they first achieved it in air defense. Then 
they achieved it in strategic defense. 

Now they achieved it in strategic offensive 
systems. There is a great indication they are 
trying to achieve lunar space command, 
which is the space right around the world. 
They are not going up to the moon because 
if they can gain control of satellite com- 
munication and reconnaissance systems, they 
will again be in an adyantageous position. 

I pointed out what they are doing in the 
air power field. In all of these areas they are 
moving as fast as they can and, by taking a 
proportionate share of the growth of their 
economy, moving forward, And this of course 
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indicates that they have perhaps a better 
capacity to stomach the long haul confron- 
tation between us than we have. 

Mr. SPENCE. Doctor, before we go any fur- 
ther, I would like to introduce at this time 
the other committee members present. Con- 
gressman Phil Crane from Illinois, and Con- 
gressman Ken Robinson from Virginia. I 
would like for them to ask any questions they 
might have. 

Mr. Crane. First of all I would like to ex- 
press my appreciation, Dr. Kintner, for your 
appearance here. I have been one who has 
made use of materials from the Foreign Pol- 
icy Research Institute going back to my days 
as a college professor and have been a great 
admirer of the work you have been doing. 

I remember some years ago a book pub- 
lished by the Foreign Policy Research Insti- 
tute entitled “Protected Conflict.” One of 
the points I recall in that book is the ex- 
planation of the multi-dimensional conflict 
in which we find ourselves, and considering 
the fact that negotiations are a form in the 
Soviet’s eyes at least of carrying on an over- 
all struggle just as you can maintain eco- 
nomic warfare and diplomatic warfare and 
military warfare. 

In your judgment is it conceivable that, 
considering your comments earlier in your 
earlier testimony about how the Soviet 
strength has been growing during their par- 
ticipation in the SALT talks, that they are 
using the SALT talks and engaging in de- 
liberate procrastination as a means of buy- 
ing time to gain their strategic superiority 
that appears to be developing; and that they 
recognize the inherent defects of a free so- 
ciety such as our own participating in talks 
to put arms limitations on the major powers 
of the world and simultaneously at home 
developing arms? 

In short, it is virtually impossible, I think, 
in this kind of a climate of hope and ex- 
pectation in the United States to talk in 
terms of a massive arms buildup because the 
public at large says we are sitting there to 
put a limitation on this, and they being a 
totalitarian state by contrast could deliber- 
ately exploit such a thing as strategic arms 
limitation talk to buy the necessary time 
to gain another objective. 

Mr. KINTNER. I think you have stated the 
case very well. The Soviets again are dialec- 
ticians and dialectically it is quite possible 
to arm with one hand while negotiating with 
the other. They have done that many times 
in the past. As a matter of fact, going back to 
1924, Stalin made a rather notable state- 
ment that peace under certain circumstances 
is a better way of fighting the bourgeoisie 
than war. And this combination of holding 
forth the carrot of a possibility of reaching 
an agreement which means you don’t have to 
waste these vast expenditures in arms is a 
very attractive and very seductive appeal to 
make to the Western people. 

On the other hand, the Soviet people have 
no influence whatsoever on the decisions 
made by the Politburo and Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. And from their point of view, any ne- 
gotiating tactic that leads to a conclusion 
which favors them is perfectly in order. 
The only experience I have ever had in this 
area was the Korean Armistice Commission 
and you know what happened there, that 
for four months the negotiators at Pan- 
munjom agreed only on four items of the 
agenda. During the four months’ period of 
time the entire line across Korea, and I later 
on was commander at Pork Chop Hill, was 
fortified during that period. 

Now if we had called off the negotiations 
at any time they would have been less well 
prepared to stand against our very strong 
Eighth Army at that time. But we continued 
doing it. We placed no pressure upon them, 
violating the historical experience of the first 
World War when we put the pressure on 
continuously and brought about the armi- 
stice of November 11, 1918. 
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This is a standard tactic that you use ne- 
gotiations as well as you use any other in- 
strument of influence to advance your posi- 
tion and the Soviets are quite adept at it. 

Mr. Crane. In this connection, Dr. Kint- 
ner, I am reminded of what happened at the 
time of the August 7 cease fire in the Middle 
East when within an hour there were reports 
of violations of the conditions of that cease 
fire, and the upshot of it was, as I recall, that 
after two weeks of consistent violations by 
the Soviet Union and Egypt, by moving sur- 
face to air missiles into that security zone, 
that buffer zone, 50 kilometers west of the 
Suez Canal, that the United States acknowl- 
edged that there were indeed violations by 
the Soviet Union and Egypt, but there were 
no sanctions imposed for the violations. 

During that period of time then both 
Egypt and the Soviet Union were able to ac- 
complish by negotiations what they were 
totally unable to accomplish before the cease 
fire went into effect. And I could not agree 
with you more on a historic pattern of that 
kind of duplicity and that kind of behavior. 
In this connection I would like to ask an- 
other question dealing with our efforts to 
achieve some agreement with the Soviets in 
these strategic arm limitation talks. A re- 
cent New York Times dispatch which Wil- 
liam Beacher, that I am sure you are familiar 
with, discussed elements of United States 
proposals at the Strategic Arms Limitation 
talks which would freeze ABM missile sys- 
tems below numerical level, and place a ceil- 
ing on the number of land based ICBMs. In 
view of the differences in payload capacity 
between United States and Soviet ICBMs, 
is there in your judgment any danger that 
such an agreement could lock the United 
States into position of permanent inferiority 
with regard to the number of individual war- 
heads mounted on ICBM? 

Mr. Kintner. I think there is a good pos- 
sibility, because one force of the Soviet mis- 
sile force is SS-9, which has 25 megaton war- 
heads, Its payload is such that if you MIRV 
it, in other words, have the independent en- 
try vehicles, you get about five megatons for 
each one of these, whereas, if we MIRV any 
one of our systems which is not precluded by 
this agreement, we get something down in 
the KT area, maybe a hundred maximum. 
That is speculation. Please don't hold me to 
the exact figure. But the key thing is that 
the counterforce capability of a missile is 
influenced both by its accuracy and by the 
payload of the explosion and therefore ours, 
with much smaller payloads, have to go al- 
most down the rain barrel if we are going to 
have counterforce capability, whereas theirs, 
because of the immensity of their explosive 
capacity, have to be less accurate and do not 
need to be as accurate even though we be- 
lieve they are as accurate as ours. 

So that this type of an arrangement would 
not solve the strategic problem which I 
alluded to in and came out in my con- 
versation with Bill Van Cleave this morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Crans. Thank you, Dr. Kintner. 

Mr. Chairman, I will at this time yield to 
my colleague from Virginia. 

Mr. Spence. Mr. Robinson. 

Mr. Rostnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to apologize to you and to 
the participants for being late in arriving 
from Virginia this morning. 

Dr. Kintner, in a recent study entitled 
“Soviet Military Power” by Mr. John Erick- 
son, published by British Royal-U.S. Service 
Institution, an ominous question was raised 
concerning implications of the rapid growth 
of the Soviet military power. What is your 
view of the applicability of this study to 
the current United States national security 
situation? 

Mr. KINTNER. I have already referred to 
the study which I have in my hands. I think 
it is one that people in the United States 
can very well take a look at. The British are 
not necessarily disinterested bystanders. 
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This was sent to me, incidentally, by Vice 
Air Marshal Paddy Monroe, who is talking 
about the situation that goes on in Great 
Britain at the present time. They are very 
concerned about it. Erickson, as I mentioned 
earlier, is a former student of the Soviet 
military affairs and I think the British do 
still maintain a credibility for objective 
scholarshp. It is perhaps better that a 
Britisher take a look at this bilateral rela- 
tionship than American as far as hopefully 
convincing some people and particularly 
those who are members of Congress as to the 
significance of this very determined Soviet 
drive to acquire an overall dominant mili- 
tary position vis-a-vis the United States. 

Mr. Spence. I was wondering too, you men- 
tioned a while ago about the capability of 
the Soviet Union from a standpoint of being 
able to put more and more of their gross 
national product into defense matters with- 
out the public in Russia having a whole lot 
to say about it, whereas, in this country we 
have the opposite situation as you indicated, 
and the present trend from the standpoint 
of cutting back on our construction pro- 
gram funds in the area of submarines, I 
understand the Russians have three times 
our nuclear submarine construction ca- 
pacity, and that they have this capacity and 
they are able to go ahead and devote more 
and more of their defense budget in con- 
struction of Polaris type submarines; where- 
as on the other hand, our construction pro- 
gram in the next five years has really al- 
ready been fixed by budgetary considera- 
tions here in Congress. We have already put 
a limit on what we can build in the next 
five years and they are free to go ahead and 
do whatever they want to do, 

Mr. KINTNER. We have a consumer oriented 
society which has very good aspects on it. On 
the other hand, their allocation of resources 
is made by command, so to speak, at the 
very top. And this gives them a tremendous 
advantage because they can assign priorities 
to programs which enhance their power posi- 
tion. If that is their goal, they are capable 
of doing it. 

Another factor, also related to our con- 
sumer orientation, is that the pay of their 
military personnel is far less than ours, rela- 
tively speaking. Out of our defense budget 
I believe somewhere around $37 billion goes 
to pay and allowances of civilian and mili- 
tary personnel. The Soviets only have to 
spend one-fourth of that, which means there 
is a great deal of resources left over for sub- 
marines, missiles, aircraft and what have 
you. 

Mr. SPENCE. They put more in the hard- 
ware than we do. 

Mr. KINTNER. They have as many men un- 
der arms but the benefits that the men re- 
ceive from serving the Soviet motherland are 
less than what our men receive. I am not dis- 
paraging what our men are getting, as I hope 
you understand, but it does make a differ- 
ence how their society can maximize its 
power position with less overall resources 
than we have. 

Mr. SPENCE. You are saying, in other words, 
even figures can be misleading sometimes. 
We compare the amount of money we put 
into the military vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. 
They are probably getting more in the way 
of military hardware and research and de- 
velopment than we are because a lot of ours 
goes into livability and pay allowance. 

Mr. Crane. Dr. Kintner. I would like to ask 
@ specific question dealing with the differ- 
ences between our United States Minuteman 
class ICBM and Soviet SS-9 ICBM. What are 
the fundamental differences between the 
two? 

Mr. Kintwer. The fundamental difference 
is that our Minuteman has a one megaton 
payload and theirs has a 25-megaton war- 
head. 


Mr. Crane. Could you elaborate as to trans- 
lating it into the destructive power of the 
bomb we dropped at Hiroshima? 
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Mr. KINTNER: The bomb we had at Hiro- 
shima was 20 KT, if memory serves me cor- 
rectly. It is a far less destructive bomb than 
one megaton but again it depends on the 
target you are going after. Our Minuteman 
is primarily designed as a counter-city weap- 
on. In fact, our whole strategy is still 
counter-city, whereas, in their point of view, 
with 25 megatons in the SS—9, if that were 
dropped in the cente> of one of our Minute- 
man complexes, there is a command silo and 
then there is roughly ten of these missiles 
spread around them in a circular arrange- 
ment, we don’t know what the effects might 
be. It could create such a minor earthquake 
that could disturb our silos so that our own 
missiles could not. take off properly. It might 
shake up the covers on them. It might have 
an electronic effect that could burn the cir- 
cuitry. We don’t know this because again 
with another agreement we reached with the 
Soviet, which is Nuclear Test Ban Treaty of 
1963. That has a very interesting story which 
I think is almost pertinent to the SALT Gis- 
cussions. If you recall, there was a 3-year 
moratorium on nuclear tests from 1958 to 
1961. During that period of time Mr. Khrush- 
chev was premier of the Soviet Union. Many 
times he said publicly, “If anyone dares to 
break this test ban treaty, he will have the 
fate of all humanity upon him.” 

In September 6, 1961, Mr. Khrushchev 
ordered the biggest nuclear testing program 
that has ever been conducted by any country. 
He ordered it while there was a meeting of 
non-aligned nations headed by Tito in Bel- 
grade in Yugoslavia. In this test they ex- 
ploded nuclear offensive systems, nuclear de- 
fensive systems which we have never done, 
and they learned a lot of things about so- 
called electromagnetic pulse effect which we 
are trying to find out by underground test- 
ing. 


In the spring of '62 Mr. Kennedy ordered 
a resumption of our testing for political pur- 
poses only. We had not planned a test. We 
learned nothing new by these tests. One thing 
that we might have learned was the effective- 
ness of the beginning of our ABM missile sys- 
tem because we had a test site out of Kwaj- 
alein. At the last minute we did not even 
fire toward Kwajalein with this test. We sent 
offensive missiles without nuclear warhead 
out there and transferred it to the British 
Christmas Islands, because our then Am- 
bassador to the United Nations did not be- 
lieve that we should test on trust held ter- 
ritories. Then after that the Soviets tested 
again in the spring of 1962. It takes about six 
months to really learn through telemetering 
what the results of a nuclear test were. By 
December '62 again, after the Cuban missile 
crisis, the Soviets had learned what they 
wanted to learn from this and for the first 
time they said “Wouldn't it be a good idea 
to have a nuclear test ban treaty in the three 
atmospheres.” So the progress went on and 
by June of that year Mr. Harriman went over 
to Moscow to sign the treaty which was rat- 
ified in August of that year. I happened to 
have a personal report by Mr. Harriman. He 
said Mr. Khrushchev was at the bottom of 
the ramp with pen in hand at the airplane 
and said, “Where is your pen? Let’s sign it 
now.” 

To me this is indicative that they re- 
ceived an advantage from that test. You may 
also recall the propaganda regarding a nu- 
clear fallout, and so forth. I remember read- 
ing one headline when build-up was going 
on in this country—Fallout increases 2000 
percent in Toronto.” Two thousand percent 
of what? We finally looked in the small print 
of the story. The fallout is less than what 
you get from normal cosmic rays of Denver, 
Colorado. Since that time there have been 
& lot of tests conducted, including hydrogen 
tests by the Chinese and French. 

Do you see those big square headlines 
in the United States any more, may I ask 
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you? The same thing on the SALT talks, 
there is this pressure. I am not against get- 
ting an effective agreement on SALT which 
would reverse the «rms race. I would like 
to see that. On the other hand, agreement 
for agreement's sake which does not take 
into account our own security requirements 
would be potentially disastrous. 

Mr. Spence. Thank you. 

I would like also to welcome to the com- 
mittee hearings this morning Congressman 
John Hunt from New Jersey. 

John, since you have arrived do you want 
to ask any questions? 

Mr. Hunt. I have been interested in sev- 
eral things and I don’t know whether you 
have covered them or not, Mr. Spence. One is 
on the ballistic missile defenses. Have you 
covered any portion of that? 

Mr. KINTNER. We have touched on it briefly 
but perhaps you have another point. 

Mr. Hunt. I want to know if you believe it 
is desirable to build the ballistic missile de- 
fenses to protect urban industrial areas. 
There has been perhaps some discussion on 
that and at the present time I don’t think 
there has been anything created or proposed 
that would do this? 

Mr. KINTNER. As you know, the Sentinel 
system which was advocated by President 
Johnson in 1967 was largely oriented toward 
the defense of urban complexes. The Safe- 
guard system, which was a modification of 
this, was designed to do two things, pri- 
marily to protect our strategic offensive sys- 
tems and also to prevent, protect the na- 
tional capital so in the event of nuclear war 
there would be a possibility of exchange tak- 
ing place between opposing leadership 
groups. I think in order of priority, I would 
concentrate on the Safeguard system and if 
your defensive techniques indicate that it is 
possible to have a credible defense, and I 
don"t mean by that a hundred percent air 
type, because I think that is always impos- 
sible, but if you can raise the Soviet price 
of admission to use a strategic term for even 
considering attack on one of our urban com- 
plexes, then I think there is an advantage in 
doing so. 

Also it may prevent the Chinese from 
threatenines to blow up San Francisco if we 
don't pull out of some place in the Western 
Pacific a few years from now. I think it is 
desirable but in terms of priority, I would 
go after defense of our strategic forces first 
as preservation of our deterrent capability 
which is threatened by these Soviet offensive 
advances. 

Mr. Hunt. I am happy that you raise that 
question about the Chinese because when 
we were talking about ABM trying to get 
the hardening of the sites in effect, and to 
increaase some of the situation out there 
more so it would not be so vulnerable, we 
heard so much then about the Chinese 
threat. 

How do you read this picture now that 
the Chinese threat has apparently disap- 
peared? I hear no more about this Chinese 
threat. 

Mr. Kintner. Well, I thins, if I may speak 
frankly, there is diplomacy involved in that. 
When we first attempted to deploy the ABM, 
that was in 1967, we were pursuing a dual 
strategy, we were trying to get the bear over 
in Moscow on one band, and at the same 
time recognizing he might bite and trying 
to build up defensive systems so we did not 
want to admit we were putting up that sys- 
tem vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. I think that 
has been part of our strategy. We have tried 
to be reasonable, persuasive with them, and 
to indicate that we don’t think they are 
very aggressive, potentially expansionist or 
anything of that kind. 

Now the Chinese threat, however, has not 
disappeared. The Chinese threat today is 
a lot greater than it was before. As a matter 
of fact, their acceleration in the develop- 
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ment of their nuclear systems is faster than 
any other nuclear power including the United 
States. It only took them two and a half 
years to go from atomic explosion to hydro- 
gen bomb, and there always was far less re- 
sources in the Soviet Union, They are putting 
in a remarkable amount of it in the strategic 
field and I think it is very likely that in a 
reasonably short period of time, meaning 
about three or four years, that they will have 
ICBM capability and probably be testing it 
down near Zanzibar in the Indian Ocean, 
and it is interesting how they operate. They 
are building a railroad down there and they 
are doing a lot of other things and they 
are also putting up their telemeter facilities 
for the testing of the first Chinese ICBM. 
So do not ignore the Chinese. It is getting to 
be a 3-cornered operation more than a 2- 
cornered operation. 

Mr. Hunt. I was curious as to why this 
threat had almost disappeared overnight and 
I in my own mind could not visualize it 
because it is there, and it is real and the 
Chungking Province facilities have not di- 
minished. If they had diminished, the Rus- 
sians would not be maintaining the tremen- 
dous force they are on that. 

Mr, KInTNER, Remember the missile gaps 
we had in the ’60 election campaign. Jan- 
uary 21, 1961, the new Secretary of Defense, 
Mr. Robert McNamara, said there was no 
missile gap. 

Mr. SPENCE. In that connection, if I can 
quote from a so-called Blue Ribbon Defense 
Panel that was proposed to the President or 
appointed by the President a while ago, they 
said, and had not been given a whole lot of 
publicity, “It is not too much to say in the 
1970's neither vital interest of the United 
States nor lives and freedom of its citizens 
will be secure.” 

This was put out, but a report on por- 
nography has gotten ten times as much 
publicity as this has and this concerns the 
vital interest and security of all of our 
people, and you don’t read about it. 

. KıNTNER. Pornography is much more 
Boe as you know. 

Mr. Spence. This is not sexy but it can 
hit you in a different place. 

Mr. KINTNER. I agree. It is very difficult. 
Let’s go back to philosophical position. 
De Tocqueville, when writing about the 
United States over a hundred years ago, said 
democracies are very effective in dealing with 
domestic issues, their production, their 
standard of living, and so forth, but they find 
it with great difficulty to deal with foreign 
policy problems over the long haul. And you 
realize that we have been engaged up to our 
neck around the world ever since the begin- 
ning of the second World War in 1940. That 
is 30 years, It has been for democracy a very 
remarkable achievement but the world has 
not yet emerged in which we can neglect 
these matters. The tendency of this other 
directed people, with its vast wealth and its 
great leisure, the number of speedboats haye 
increased by a hundred percent in the last 
four years, and so forth, is to ignore these 
things and of course that is where respon- 
sible leadership both in the executive and 
gentlemen like yourselves in Congress have 
to be somewhat more concerned than the 
average citizen because you are here to think 
about his future and ways that he himself 
will not think about. I personally believe 
that the American people would be willing 
to pay the prices required to assure their 
survival if they knew what the story is but 
the confusion that surrounds these problems, 
the esoteric nature of nuclear strategy, 
people read about it, but it is not for real. 

This very simple fact that political in- 
fluence can issue from a strategic advantage 
or disadvantage is one which has so many 
links to it that the average person does not 
understand it, but the people who run gov- 
ernments do, and the governments are what 
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make for war and for peace and I would hope 
that our country and its leaders pay enough 
attention to these matters that we can con- 
tinue to make a very responsible contribution 
to making a stable world until humanity 
finally gets enough sense in its head to order 
its affairs In a more harmonious and respon- 
sible fashion than it has in the past, but the 
record of humanity is not a very optimistic 
one. 

Mr. Spence, That is exactly what some of 
us tried to do, focus attention on this prob- 
lem, and it is a problem because most people 
are more concerned about reordering our 
priorities, domestic programs, that most 
people are concerned about, and they don’t 
want to look at the bad side of life, and that 
is what it is, the bad side. We have to talk 
about it and let people know what the situa- 
tion is. 

Mr, Crane. Dr. Kintner, I have a hypo- 
thetical question that rests on some rather 
high level briefings quite a number of Mem- 
bers of Congress have had recently on our 
deteriorating defense position, and since you 
are not associated with government but cer- 
tainly one who is a recognized expert in 
the feld, I would like your opinion on this 
assessment that many of us recently re- 
ceived. 

It was suggested that as we fall behind 
in terms of strategic weapons, we may not 
fall so far behind that the Soviet Union 
would be tempted into launching a pre- 
emptive first strike against it. Nevertheless, 
we are inferior today in most of the areas 
of strategic weapons with the exception of 
Polaris subs. 

In addition to this, we have a deteriorat- 
ing position with respect to our Navy. The 
Soviet Navy has grown, as has been in- 
dicated here, and the recent revelations from 
“Jayne's Fighting Ships.” That being the 
case, what appears increasingly possible is 
World War III fought in conventional terms 
save for the sophistication of on M-16 vis-a- 
vis M-1 or ship to ship missiles, 

Is that a practical possibility if this situa- 
tion continues? 

Mr. KINTNER, Not necessarily. I am not even 
certain that World War III is ever going 
to take place except in the way it is taking 
place now. It is a combination of diplomacy, 
deployments, R&D, economic matters, and 
so forth. I think that the Soviet game, if 
there is one, is to become the dominant 
power. You can not possibly conceive of a 
conventional war in a nuclear theater such 
as Western Europe of large scale because the 
very existence of nuclear weapons would pre- 
clude the point because whether they are 
used or not you have to avoid massing and 
matters of that kind. So I think that is 
rather unlikely. I believe that the Soviet 
game is far more subtle than that, that they 
see that as situations arise that the Unit- 
ed States will be placed in a questionable 
position of whether to do something or not 
to do something. 

I will cite the possibility of an upheaval 
in Greece. I cite the possibility of blow- 
up in the Middle East. I cite the possibility 
of what is going to happen when Tito dies 
in Yugoslavia. These are all going to produce 
quandaries. The Soviets are likely to make 
a move and they are going to come to 
us and say, “You don’t want to interfere here, 
because if you do there are certain conse- 
quences that you must recognize.” And then 
in time the capacity of the United States to 
give any credible assurance to its European 
allies or in the Far East will deteriorate to 
such a point that there will be new align- 
ment in the world. 

The alignment in Europe, for example, 
changed fundamentally after Hitler went 
into the Rhineland in 1936. The little align- 
ments which the French had been building 
up in Europe collapsed and the people went 
to Wilhelmstrasse to discuss how they were 
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going to arrange affairs in that region. There 
can be a slow erosion of power and the in- 
fluence is merely the shadow of power. When 
the shadow is gone, the influence goes also. 
This is going to be a phase, which, if we per- 
mit ourselves to continue into, we will very 
quickly haye achieved the pinnacle of our 
status as a nation and once you lose that 
if you look back at history, it is rarely if ever 
regained. That is what the quandary is all 
about. Do we want, with the system that we 
represent, a democracy, a society that be- 
lieves man, perhaps, has some purpose be- 
yond his material existence, which is the 
Soviet philosophy? Do we want to lose our 
capacity to help design this world of tomor- 
row which is going to be quite different in 
many respects from the world we know now? 
But we with our tremendous power and our 
energy and devotion to the principles that 
we all share in common I believe have the 
right to make certain that its voice will be 
heard, and its voice will not be heard if it 
permits itself to unilaterally place itself in a 
disadvantageous position vis-a-vis our main 
competitor. 

Mr. Crane. In following up on this same 
point, the observation that I have heard made 
by several reputable authorities is that we 
could anticipate perhaps as early as the 
middie of this decade the Soviet Union start- 
ing to gobble up real estate throughout the 
world and that in fact is what I understand 
you to have just said, that we run that risk. 

If you project that down the line, at some 
point if you are dealing with a predatory 
power then unless you are prepared to to- 
tally capitulate, you would run that risk, 
would you not, of that major final con- 
frontation? 

Mr. KINTNER. I am not certain, again, that 
they are interested in gobbling up real es- 
tate except in the territories immediately 
around them, The influence is a far more 
subtie thing to have. For example, in the 
past ten years we have lost all infiuence 
whatsoever in the entire North African lit- 
toral, The Soviets are in and out. The Soviets 
are in Algeria and Egypt, and so forth. It 
is much better that Algerians and Libyans 
run the show for them but in the crunch the 
Soviets have access there. From their point 
of view I don’t see having a lot of Soviet 
Unions around the world. They would like 
to have a situation where the people rec- 
ognize that the Soviet Union is the dominant 
power as we have been for some time and 
still are essentially throughout the world, or 
people go to Moscow when they have a seri- 
ous problem rather than to Washington, 
whereas their economy develops, people go 
there to learn how to do that and do that 
rather than come here. 

It is that role which I think that they are 
seeking to attain and they are buttressing 
it with the modes of power which they be- 
lieve will give them the greatest political in- 
fluence. They have had unusual successes 
with the Chilean affairs, and the Soviets are 
not directly responsible for it but they have 
taken a rather paternal interest in develop- 
ments there. This kind of thing might go 
elsewhere, Of course the Soviets, I should 
point out, have their own set of problems 
and particularly that large country to the 
east of them, and they don't have everything 
going for them, but they want to hedge their 
bets insofar as possible to have the capacity 
both to deal with the Chinese situation and 
also to deal with those areas in the world 
where their position and desires run into 
conflict with our own. 

Mr. Spence. You think they not necessarily 
want to gobble up lands from the standpoint 
of assuming control but promoting their 
ideology throughout the world and we, get- 
ting ourselves in a position where we can’t 
help these small nations defend themselves, 
and so they end up being democratic repub- 
lics, or something, and in that way Vietnam, 
Laos, Thailand, Korea like all of the rest of 
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these countries, still help these countries to 
spread their type ideology throughout the 
world and we can't do anything about it and 
they blackmail us to stay out of it. 

Mr. Hunt. Doctor, along those lines, I am 
interested in the NATO situation, the fear 
that you have just expressed, and the fact 
that you have expressed that the Soviet 
spheres of influence have been extended into 
those nations enumerated. It appears now we 
have also lost the Island of Malta for all 
practicable purposes. NATO headquarters has 
moved out of there. 

I would like to ask you one more question 
in a nuclear sense. What do you believe the 
impact will be on NATO and any of our other 
alliances if we in the United States should 
lose the strategic nuclear advantage we are 
now alleged to enjoy? I am somewhat skepti- 
cal at times that we do enjoy a nuclear ad- 
vantage. Suppose we should lose that with- 
out any equivocation. What would your 
thinking be as to the impact on NATO inso- 
far as we are concerned? Would there be a 
deterioration of some nations? Are nations 
liable to be blackjacked into leaving us and 
joining the Soviet sphere? This is the possi- 
puey we have been discussing for quite some 

e. 

Mr. KINTNER. I personally feel that the ad- 
vantage is no longer the correct word. I say 
that the strategie situation as of the moment 
is uncertain. And the Soviets are ahead in 
various categories which I haye indicated. 
We are still ahead in the submarine launch 
missile force, and so forth. It may well be 
that there is enough uncertainty on both 
sides to not have a common recognition that 
we are slipping into second place but if their 
present trend carries forward and if they 
still invest at the same rate in several years 
time it will be quite noticeable. I think it is 
already noticeable to the more perceptive 
Europeans. 

Willy Brandt figures he has a better bar- 
gaining position now than he will three or 
four years from now, and why not make the 
best deal he can. Unless these trends are 
reversed or unless the European members 
of NATO work together more effectively there 
is a possibility, particularly in a tactical nu- 
clear field, the possibility of NATO continu- 
ing to serve its mission, which is to prevent 
the outbreak of war in Western Europe, will 
probably diminish because not only with 
defection of Malta but potential defection of 
islands which to me could be a strategic 
disaster. I lived in that country during the 
war for a while and I have some affection 
for it. But there, it would open up the 
gates to the entire Soviet submarine force 
either coming out of the Black Sea or coming 
out of Murmansk in the region without 
any real capability of detection as to their 
deployments into the North Atlantic, and 
that has not taken place yet but poten- 
tially it can. There is a lot of work that 
could be done I think to restore some of 
the adverse political trends that now exist 
in the islands. 

Mr. Hunt. I take it that you think that 
islands, as many members of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee think and belleve, the island 
is most strategic. 

Mr. KINTNER. It is. It commands the sea- 
ways of the North Atlantic and as long as 
we don't have assurances, if we lack assured 
sea communication with Western Europe, the 
NATO alliance would be out of business. 

Mr. Hunr. Thank you. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Dr. Kintner, I think it goes 
without saying that those of us who are 
here essentially agree that there is a prob- 
lem and appreciate very much your enun- 
ciation of the problem and the problems 
that we face today in this regard. I know 
also that those of us that are here are con- 
tinually telling our people at home that we 
think that this problem exists, that it has 
some significant national concern and that 
we are not going to be able to reduce our 
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defense spending as a result of winding down 
the Vietnam conflict, as a consequence of 
the situation that we face. But I do wonder 
what you think our priorities should prop- 
erly be as to how we approach this increas- 
ing lack of ability to stand up to those 
that we must acknowledge have other 
philosophies than ours. 

Mr. Kintner. Well, democracy presumably 
functions on the basis of enlightened pub- 
lic opinion and there we run into a very 
touchy area, are both sides of the issue get- 
ting the proper treatment in the media which 
I know is a very controversial question, and 
I know members of the media are here. Some- 
times I feel that these matters which are 
less sensational than some others do not 
receive the attention that they should have, 
and there is no blanket indictment. There 
are some excellent men in the press who do 
spend a good deal of time on these issues and 
do bring them forth, but I think under our 
system the press serves as a communication 
link between you gentlemen of Congress, be- 
tween people like myself, and the think 
tanks, and so forth, in the treatment of what 
is put on that front page or in the editorial 
page, and so forth, that some concern should 
be given to these issues and they are very 
complex and they are controversial, but they 
are not the kind of thing that affects Tom, 
Dick and Harry on the street unless he sees 
it right in front of his nose, and I think this 
part of the educational process is the area 
where more attention can be paid. 

As I have indicated in this particular re- 
port, also in the Erickson study, these facts 
are now I think pretty well established. 
There has been a fundamental shift in our 
relative power of position and we are now 
talking about two things, what can be done 
to rectify this without again accelerating an 
arms race. I don't want that. We haven't 
been racing. The other side has been racing 
but I would not want us to get into a situa- 
tion where we build for building’s sake. That 
I think that is insane. But we need to dis- 
cuss the implications and what are the prac- 
tical measures that can be taken. 

This country has the resources to protect 
itself as well as having the capacity to main- 
tain the highest standard of living of any 
country on earth, and it is just a question of 
slight shaking down of our priorities and per- 
haps cutting down our personal consumption 
rate by maybe one percent or something of 
that sort. It is not a matter of Churchill 
coming before the American people and offer- 
ing us blood, sweat and tears. We might get 
the blood and sweat and tears unless we are 
willing to pay a little bit more now. 

Mr. Rosinson. Assuming, Doctor, that we 
had an informed and sympathetic populace 
wtih regard to this as a national problem, 
then what would be first priority in your 
mind as to the direction we should proceed 
to catch up? 

Mr. KINTNER. I think the main thing is in 
our R&D area, where if you take a look at 
the recent figures the Soviet expenditures 
are currently about 40 percent higher than 
ours. I have a chart in the back of this re- 
port that lays that out. Their curve passed 
ours about two or three years ago. As you 
can see, if you can see that far, it is grow- 
ing in a fantastic rate. There may be new 
ways of doing things that we know nothing 
of. 

For example, there may be capabilities of 
defense with the laser, which would make 
some of the weapon systems we now have 
completely obsolete. Another thing I believe 
that, and I know my colleague Dr. Armbrus- 
ter is going to talk on this, that I think the 
fact that we still rely on a strategy which is 
called MAD, that is the Soviet acronym for 
mutual assured destruction. Our whole strat- 
egy is based on our willingness to commit 
suicide. The Soviet strategy is not based on 
this. We would move away from that strat- 
egy which means we shouid give more con- 
cern to defensive capability than we have 
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given and that is quite possible. I am con- 
cerned if we get locked into the type of SALT 
agreement that Mr. Beecher reported in the 
New York Times, whether that represents 
what is going on inside I have no way of 
knowing, but that type of agreement I think 
would be retrogressive from our point of 
view because the Soviets would under those 
circumstances have a deployed ABM system, 
and I think it would be very unlikely if we 
reached that agreement that we would even 
go on with tiny steps that we are already dis- 
cussing as far as defense goes. That is an 
area I would spend some time on. I think our 
Naval situation is one I would put a little 
bit more effort into because if you do main- 
tain psychological parity, then it is your lo- 
cal conventional forces at the scene of a pos- 
sible conflict that became more important. 

Iam particularly concerned about the Mid- 
dle East with the Sixth Fleet, which I as- 
sume is in pretty good shape and still has 
predominant position, but it is a very tricky 
area to operate in and with the type of craft 
that we have, we may not be as effective of 
maintaining our end of a confrontation that 
might develop there as we were in the past. 

Those are just some of the areas that I 
would play into but R&D is the seed corn 
of tomorrow and the unfortunate fact is 
that you are in a period now where you can’t 
really do anything for three or four years 
because of decisions made three or four years 
ago. But to not keep your R&D in full devel- 
opment I think is a very unfortunate factor. 

Another area is in the tactical atomic 
weapons. There are a lot of developments 
in the very low yield clean tactical nuclear 
weapons which would permit you to main- 
tain a local defense without having excessive 
damage to the rest of the area, and to main- 
tain it on the line of contact. Obviously, 
in a NATO situation that is a highly desira- 
ble factor if you can achieve it. There are 
possibilities in that area. 

There are possibilities in command con- 
trol, communications, and in many areas 
whereby you can make certain that the So- 
viets will never be tempted, which is the 
first thing you have to make certain to ever 
launch against the United States and, sec- 
ondly, that we can hold our own in a politi- 
cal confrontation because it is politics that 
dominates strategy and strategy should 
never try to dominate politics. If you have 
strategy posture that is adequate necessarily 
it is going to influence your politics. 

Mr. Spence. Doctor, we appreciate your ef- 
fort here, and taking time from what I 
know is a busy schedule to come in and 
help us out, and I want to thank you on 
behalf of the committee and on behalf of 
the American public, for that matter. I know 
of your knowledge in this area and of your 
work for many years, as a matter of fact, and 
I wish you the very best and thank you 
very much again. 

Mr. KINTNER. It was my pleasure. Thank 
you. 

(Material submitted by Mr. Kintner fol- 
lows: ) 


Soviet MILITARY TRENDS: IMPLICATIONS 
ror U.S. SECURITY 


(Remarks by William R. Kintner) 


The rapidly growing military power of the 
Soviet Union has created a new balance of 
power which poses a serious threat to the 
United States. The Soviet Union is develop- 
ing forces capable of projecting its influence 
on a global scale. The protection provided 
by U.S. strategic forces to our friends and 
allies is being reduced by the vastly in- 
creased Soviet capabilities, 

The Soviet buildup in strategic missile 
forces, the expansion of the Soviet Navy 
and increased expenditures on military re- 
search and development are the three most 
crucial elements of the Soviet challenge. The 
Soviets possess a substantial lead in both 
number and size of ICBM’s and are rapidly 
catching up in submarine-launched missiles, 
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At present the Soviet Union have almost 
1400 ICBM’s including the giant SS-? capa- 
ble of delivering a 25-megaton warhead, 
compared with U.S. forces of about 1000 
smaller missiles. 

In naval capability the Soviets have under- 
taken a major building program in the last 
decade and now challenges Western naval 
superiority in several key areas. The Soviet 
Navy has built up a sizable Mediterranean 
fieet in the past five years and is moving into 
the Indian Ocean. Naval visits to Cuba have 
occurred several times recently and the So- 
viets are constructing port facilities there. 

Soviet research and development expendi- 
tures are larger and growing at a faster rate 
than the American R&D effort. The Soviets 
are spending the equivalent of approximately 
$11 billion a year on military R&D, about 
40 to 50 per cent greater than the U.S. and 
this figure is growing at about 15 per cent 
annually. . 

At the present time, there is approximate 
equality between U.S. and Soviet strategic 
forces, a condition called nuclear parity. 
Under conditions of nuclear parity, the large 
communist superiority in conventional forces 
becomes more important. In particular, our 
friends and allies may feel that alliance with 
the United States no longer provides an 
adequate safeguard for their security. Grow- 
ing American incapacity and irresolution 
before Soviet advances is already making the 
United States a questionable partner for 
those who must risk our friendship as an 
alternative to accommodation with the So- 
viet Union. 

In Europe, under conditions of nuclear 
parity and domestic pressure for U.S. troop 
reductions, the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization (NATO) which has provided the 
bulwark of Western security for over twenty 
years, may not be able to continue this yital 
function. In the Middle East, the Soviet 
Union has been able to capitalize on the 
Arab-Israeli confrontation by establishing a 
regular military presence in much of the 
Arab world. The Middle East could become 
the scene of a major confrontation for which 
the U.S. would be ill prepared. Latin America 
has recently witnessed increased Soviet dip- 
Jomatic and economic activities, the election 
of a Marxist President in Chile, and Soviet 
naval visits in the Caribbean. 

In recent years we have sought to achieve 
security at “bargain rates.” The proof of this 
can be seen in the declining portion of our 
Gross National Product devoted to national 
defense—in sharp contrast to the steady 
increase in Soviet expenditures. The United 
States may have forgotten the maxim that 
there is only room for one at the top. “Leonid 
Brezhney'’s declaration to the 24th Party 
Congress—‘the total triumph of socialism 
the world over is inevitable’—reminds us 
that the Soviet Union wants to be that one.” 

RESUMPTION OF HEARING 

Mr. SPENCE. I would like to call Dr. Arm- 
bruster, 

Doctor, could you tell us who you are 
and a little bit of your background? I would 
appreciate it. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK ARMBRUSTER, DEFENSE 
ANALYST, HUDSON INSTITUTE, AND CONSULT- 
ANT ON DEFENSE TO IDA, RAND CORP, AND 
THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. ARMBRUSTER. I am senior member of 
the staf of Hudson Institute and a member 
of the Research Council there. I have been 
dealing while at the Institute in foreign pol- 
icy and domestic policy and military policy 
research. 

Prior to coming there I was with the In- 
ternational Telephone and Telegraph Cor- 
poration as manager of operation analysis 
for all defense work. Prior to that I was with 
Boeing Corporation in operation analysis 
and prior to that I was with the Govern- 
ment for eight years in the military analy- 
sis field. 
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At the moment I have been working re- 
cently on the strategic weapons balance 
and have published in the area of military 
capability of China, Vietnam, and so forth. 

Mr. Spence. Thank you very much. 

For a starter, since you mentioned that 
you have been working in that particular 
area, I would like your view on our compara- 
tive position with the Soviet Union from 
the standpoint of our offensive military ca- 
pability at this time relative to missiles. 

Mr. ARMBRUSTER. As Dr. Kinter has indi- 
cated, the balance of the intercontinental 
forces has gone to the Soviets with about 
1300 weapons, compared to roughly 1050 for 
the United States. And also, of course, with 
the heavier deploy weight on so many of 
those missiles, the SS-9 is about one-quar- 
ter of the force, the balance of warhead 
impact and the yield megatonnage yield 
from these of course is even larger than 
that would indicate. 

The submarine force, as was mentioned 
earlier, is increasing in size and at the mo- 
ment they have a large-scale building pro- 
gram for a Yankee class submarine which 
launches 16 missiles similar to our ballistic 
missile submarines that we have at sea. 

There is a large range of intermediate 
range missiles they have which do not 
threaten the United States particularly but 
have a large threat against Europe and for 
that matter against the Japanese since they 
have something like 600 of these aimed at 
Europe and another hundred or more aimed 
in the area of the Far East. This balance 
is changing slightly. They have intermedi- 
ate range missiles going in other areas which 
one could call tactical, depending on the 
range, but has ability to strike strategic 
targets in Europe and Japan. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Crane. 

Mr. Crane. I would like first of all to wel- 
come you before the committee, Dr. Arm- 
bruster, and thank you for giving of your 
busy time, too. 

I have recently—yesterday, as a matter of 
fact—returned from the Far East, and I was 
in Japan for awhile during that trip as well 
as Taiwan and Hong Kong, Vietnam, Laos, 
and Thailand. Of course there are many issues 
immediately on the minds of many of our 
friends in the Far East. And perhaps the 
papers reflect an overwhelming concern right 
now with the economic situations. Never- 
theless, you do find in the journals over there 
a concern over the recent shift in our policy 
vis-a-vis Red China. And there seems to be 
something of an effort in Japan at least to 
reorder their position vis-a-vis Red China 
and talk about Mr. Sato making a trip to 
Peking even before the President, talk about 
establishing diplomatic relations with Red 
China as soon as possible, and there are in- 
ternal pressures that have been created for 
the Japanese government because of our 
changed policy. 

I am interested to find out if in your judg- 
ment you feel that the recent overtures to 
Communist China by this Administration re- 
duced the need for strategic weapons by the 
United States. 

Mr. ARMBRUSTER. I personally don't think 
that conclusion can be drawn at least for the 
moment. If we are suggesting by having rep- 
resentation in a nation we reduce the pos- 
sibility of war, I can only point out that there 
was representation between all of the great 
nations in World War II, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, at the time of the beginning of World 
War II when the Sino-German pact was 
signed which divided Eastern Europe and 
started the war, we were in the midst of 
diplomatic negotiations, like the British had 
a team already on the way to Moscow at that 
time, and we have historic examples of actu- 
ally diplomatic maneuvering being used to 
start the war. 

So if we are suggesting that by having 
diplomatic recognition we reduce the possi- 
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bility of war, I think it is difficult to make 
that statement strong, and if we are sug- 
gesting that by having recognition we have 
greater ability to deal with the Chinese on 
such things as arms control, I would again be 
skeptical because apparently we have had 
pretty close negotiations with the Chinese 
in Warsaw without having representation in 
Peking, where on the other hand, the British 
who had diplomatic recognition and have had 
diplomats in Peking, have been not that suc- 
cessful in dealing with them on almost any 
of these issues. 

Also the French diplomats in Peking do not 
have easy access to their foreign office. 

So I would suggest, if we are hoping to 
have changes which would not have neces- 
sarily come anyhow because of Peking’s own 
policy, which could have come about 
through Warsaw or anywhere else that they 
wanted to make contact, we have not closed 
the door to any contact with them on the 
basis of ideas of arms control or what have 
you. I would suggest we may not gain as 
much as some people would hope. Of course, 
we are all hopeful that something will come 
about that will reduce tension between 
United States and China. I happen to be not 
that optimistic. 

Mr. Crane. In this same vein, what are the 
implications in your judgment with the 
President's overtures to Chinese Communists 
in relation to our defense position with 
Japan? 

Mr. ARMBRUSTER. I think there is a diffi- 
culty here because there are those who speak 
in this country of the utilizing the Sino- 
Soviet split, if you will, by having United 
States play one against the other to widen 
the split, or do something to force the So- 
viets into a better mood in Europe, in other 
words, driving a wedge between those two 
countries or at least exploiting the wedge 
that is already there. 

I would suggest there is a possibility that 
a wedge will be driven between us and Asiatic 
friends and allies, including Japan, I think 
that the Chinese are quite interested in the 
movements that recently occurred in Japan, 
certain indications that Japan might be in- 
terested in Taiwan. This is very bad because 
the big issue of the Chinese Communists has 
always been to incorporate Taiwan, which 
they don’t have conventional military capa- 
bility to do, but attempting to do this po- 
litically or reduce influence of Taiwan or get 
it into a position perhaps like West Berlin 
where it has a questionable status. 

I think that if the Japanese were to be- 
come interested in Taiwan and linking with 
Taiwan economically and perhaps politically, 
it might be more difficult to deal with them 
over Taiwan than it would be for us. Per- 
haps this is in the back of the minds of the 
Chinese in making these overtures now to us, 
to somehow or other possibly get some type 
of unilateral declaration from us that they 
could not get from the Japanese. I would sug- 
gest this is correct. The Japanese would be 
more sensitive to Taiwan because it is closer 
to them. 

I would suggest that that kind of relation- 
ship with Japan could possibly result par- 
ticularly if we are going to Peking in a weak 
position, by that I mean we can to the ex- 
tent where perhaps we are trying to get some 
kind of an agreement with China to go along 
with what Hanoi apparently has been doing 
recently, that is, winding down the war so 
that we try to buy the security in Southeast 
Asia, perhaps at the cost of alienating the 
Japanese by trying to use leverage on them 
to keep their interests out of these areas. 
The power vacuum caused by the United 
States might be filled by Japan. So if the 
Chinese Communists want to make any deal 
with that area, it might be better to make 
the deal with the United States rather than 
with tough-minded Japan. 

Mr. Hunt. Doctor, along those lines, did 
you have the opportunity to recently see the 
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commentary on television “The Rising Might 
of Japan"? 

Mr. ARMBRUSTER. I am not sure. Which one 
was this? I have seen so many on Japan re- 
cently. 

Mr. Hunt. I was switching channels in a 
hurry and I came on it, but it depicted quite 
vividly what you say, the fact that the Jap- 
anese are well armed and well trained and 
that they are now in a position once more 
to effectively produce a very strong fighting 
aircraft force, that their factories are now 
geared to this. Do you attach any significance 
to that? 

Mr. ARMBRUSTER. I would of course suggest 
that Japan, being the great industrial power 
that she is, could at the drop of a hat go to 
military techniques. She has the strength, 
know-how, workers, and the organization. It 
is merely a question of intent with Japan 
not capability. She has the capability. If the 
Chinese are concerned, they seem to be con- 
cerned about the rising power of Japan, there 
is no question that this capability is there. 
What is politically possible in Japan and 
what the intent of the Japanese government 
is, of course, I am not privy to these in- 
ternal discussions. 

On the other hand, if I were in Peking and 
were a pragmatic person, as they definitely 
are, they are not by any means wild, looking 
around them I think they would have to be 
concerned with the shift in that power 
balance if we should leave and the dif- 
ficulties in making agreements with a coun- 
try like Japan if she should in any way 
begin to become sponsor of those proxies 
around the border of China. 

Mr. Hunt. So that any power vacuum that 
would be created by this country in our de- 
fense posture could, of course, be filled. 

Mr. ARMBRUSTER. It could. I think that we 
have to be careful because the Japanese 
have not indicated that they are willing to 
dive in whole hog and go after this area if we 
go out of it, and we have been very reluctant 
to see them. As you know, we have been very 
strong about their not developing nuclear 
Weapons and they have themselves not 
wanted to do this but I think that the 
Chinese Communists, looking at the Western 
World in a different light than we do and 
not having the trust that we do in Japan 
and other countries, may very well. I am not 
saying they are paranoid but they have had 
experience, and they may be concerned about 
Japan, In other words, our leaving the area 
from their point of view may not be the best 
thing for them, either, unless they can get 
these arrangements set up before we are gone 
to somehow insure the area and to guarantee 
on their borders they have friendly powers, 
or some way to get “friendly powers.” 

I would indicate that perhaps something 
like the Soviet Union and Europe. They might 
want Finlandization of the area around them 
where they prevent them from coming closer 
to any outside great power and in this case it 
might be Japan. 

Mr. Hunt. Coming back once more and 
recognizing that you have been recognized as 
an authority on the nuclear situation insofar 
as the Navy is concerned, you made mention 
of the Yankee class submarine with 16 tubes. 
I have heard and I have read in some differ- 
ent articles and publications of the increased 
range of the tube of the missile in the Yan- 
kee class to where it has increased to a 
range of 2200 or 2300 miles, which would 
give them the encompassing range of Chi- 
cago and our defense centers 

Do you place any significance on the fact 
that this was played down almost immedi- 
ately? We never heard any more about it in 
the press. What is your professional judg- 
ment insofar as that is concerned in regard 
to our natural defense posture? 

We knew there was a submarine some- 
where in the Gulf of Mexico and from that 
point they could reach us, but it died as sud- 
denly as it appeared in the press, and I was 
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wondering if you had any judgment in that 
respect. 

Mr. ARMBRUSTER. I can't speak for the 
press, of course, but I think that if we take 
the whole posture of the Soviet Union, when 
you introduce these submarines, you bring 
in this interesting business of ability of your 
detection screens to handle that kind of an 
attack. Low shots, if you will. Incoming shots 
from submarines close in are not going to 
be picked up by radar screens in Canada, 
obviously. You will have another dimension, 
a whole new dimension to the defense prob- 
lems of the United States. And I think that 
these, and you correctly indicated the longer 
range missiles which they are now supposed- 
ly installing and have a capability to put 
aboard these vessels, changed the direction 
which the threat may come. They have the 
effect of negating to some extent our warn- 
ing systems and, of course, when you do this 
it has to do with the whole posture of the 
defense forces and the defense of your cities. 

Mr. Hunt. The reason I brought it up was 
that I don’t think the American people, the 
average American citizen realizes this threat 
that we have now facing us, and I was won- 
dering why it was played down because in 
my estimation if they want the people to 
know and if we are to have a strong deter- 
rent defense, as indicated by the gentleman 
who preceded you, then the political pres- 
sure from the populace would be necessary. 
We simply want the people to know of the 
deteriorating defense posture we are in and 
I am wondering why this has not brought 
out more vividly by the press, because it is 
very important. 

If you can slide a Yankee class submarine 
into the Gulf of Mexico to reach our major 
defense centers, I think the American public 
is entitled to know all of the particulars that 
go with it so we can say to them and they 
can say to us we want the defense of this 
Nation to be strong. 

Mr. ARMBRUSTER. You are touching on a 
point which I covered in my statement. I 
refer to the matter of the whole attitude 
about the American defense position in the 
nuclear area worries me considerably. I hap- 
pen to feel that the policy as it now stands, 
if I read it correctly, is not only imprudent 
but one could say immoral—at least morally 
questionable. What we are doing appears to 
me to first of all play down our ABM systems, 
our antiballistic missile systems, which 
would in effect take care of part of the prob- 
lem you are talking about. In other words, if 
we had a system which would cover our 
cities, I am talking about point defense, 
long-range defense and very long-range de- 
fense where our cities who haye some kind 
of cover where perhaps one submarine would 
not be enough to really put us in this very 
strange position where our big industrial 
centers and population centers would be un- 
covered. I think this is bad from several 
points of view. It is bad from military point 
of view but it is also bad because of the posi- 
tion it puts the President in. I think the 
President should have some kind of choice 
here other than threatening to annihilate 
millions of people in order to deter a war. 
We certainly want to deter attacks. We don't 
want nuclear war starting, but I think we 
have to think of some other means particu- 
larly if it is possible for us to get to that 
means to give the President some kind of 
choice in a crisis. If he has no capability to 
defend the cities, if all he can do is go to 
the horrendous business of threatening to 
kill many millions of people in the other 
country, then he is deterred by the threat 
he makes as much as anything else. 

Apparently, according to Deputy Secretary 
Packard's statement a while ago, we are not 
concentrating on the best guidance for our 
warheads on our missiles that we could 
launch if we had to. I happen to think this 
is very bad because I believe perhaps one of 
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the most, or perhaps the only morally justi- 
fiable target that you could have for a strike 
by nuclear weapon would be the other fel- 
low’s nuclear weapon. Yet here we take away 
the best capability these missiles have to dis- 
arm him by shooting at those weapons. This 
leaves us with a soft target force which is a 
very bad thing to have when you force the 
President into a crisis when all you can do is 
hit cities. It is even bad if you don’t get 
guidance and we hit the weapons system any- 
how because instead of having a few well 
guided warheads that can do a surgical strike, 
we throw in larger warheads that would 
throw out a fallout. 

So our whole posture is one which if the 
war should come it is more horrible. And as 
a matter of fact, it is worse than that. You 
can think of situations. Bill Kintner men- 
tioned the problem with China. What does 
the President do if he gets into a low level 
crisis, we are threatened by some kind of 
® crude system? And incidentally, the Chi- 
nese system right now is a crude system 
which could throw a half megaton warhead 
at San Francisco. This missile they used to 
boost their satellite could pitch about a half 
megaton state of the art today at San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles, It is not a system that 
has a lot of penetrating aids, but they could 
threaten you. 

The way it stands today, if the President 
is faced with a crisis where he is in a strong 
confrontation with the Chinese over some 
area of the world, you close it, he would be 
im a grave situation as far as decision was 
concerned, because since we have no cover- 
age for those cities, a single warhead could 
take them out and he would then be in a 
positoin where he would have to threaten 
this terrible thing against the Chinese in- 
stead of saying “We are going to stand firm.” 

By the way, I would want to quickly point 
out this does not mean there would be a 
nuclear strike. It means in the area of nego- 
tiations he is in a bad position as a moral 
man in a free nation. He has to deal with 
what he threatens to do compared to what 
the threat to him is. 

I think when you rob him of this flexibility 
and force him in the position where he has 
to escalate this horrible war, sure, you pre- 
vent him from doing things perhaps, but you 
also reduce the amount of possibility he has 
to settle these problems. Furthermore, if the 
war should ever come, and God knows none 
of us wants it, I worked on arms control 
studies over 10 years ago, but we are living 
in a nuclear age, they are here. If that war 
should come, even an accidental launch by 
one of these crude weapons systems that 
somebody may build, we have no defense for 
our cities. They could tell us the thing is 
coming and there is nothing we could do. 

I think that is morally questionable to do 
that kind of thing to the decision makers in 
this country, to put them in that position. 
We have to think about these things and we 
can't brush them by saying that the war 
won't happen. 

You don’t have to have them in a position 
where the whole world blows up so they 
won't fire a weapon. As a matter of fact, I 
don’t think any rational man would fire a 
weapon. I can conceive of an issue where any 
rational leader would fire a weapon no mat- 
ter how good your defenses were or how 
good the other fellow’s were not. You don’t 
want to break that threshold because it is 
uncertainty that you may get hit by one or 
two weapons. I think the man who would 
fire a weapon would be completely irrational. 
If you are going to take care of an irrational 
man you are not going to do this. You have 
to worry more about capability and less 
about intent. 

This is the situation we are in today. If 
your deterrence works with the rational or 
you are worried about the accidental launch, 
then you have to go to the capability prob- 
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lem, That means heavy defense and capa- 
bility on your part to disarm this irrational 
man without covering this planet with fall- 
out and killing innocent people. So we have 
heavy ABM coverage for our cities and for 
good, very accurate weapons with low yield 
to do this job surgically. 

I think that is the moral situation one 
should be in and what I consider to be a 
prudent and moral defense position. 

Mr. Spence. You think it is better to have 
all of these weapons and not need them, than 
to need them and not have them. 

Mr. ARMBRUSTER. It is better to have 
weapons and capability. Let me go on toa 
real crisis of the highest order. Suppose 
somebody struck us, maybe the Soviet Union, 
and suppose they warned us in the beginning 
and said let’s not hit cities, what do you do? 
All your system can do is hit cities. You have 
the capability of fighting in the rules of war. 
Every war has had some kind of constraints 
on it including World Wars I or II, bad as 
they were, had some kind of constraints. We 
must be able to accept those constraints as 
you come along. You can't have a man locked 
in. You have to give him some choice. 

Mr. Spence. If I might stop right here and 
inform the press we have a limited number 
of copies of Dr. Armbruster's statement here 
which he had not been able to give you. We 
also have a limited number of these pub- 
lications here by Dr. Kintner of the Ameri- 
can Enterprise Institute if any of the press 
would like to have them. 

Doctor, we could of course just put your 
statement into the record or let you ad lib 
from your statement, whichever you would 
like. 

Mr. ARMBRUSTER. I think I have covered the 
basic points now and I would be delighted 
to answer questions on any of these points. 

Mr. SPENCE. Without objection your state- 
ment will be put in the record and then we 
will have questions by the members. 

(Mr, Armbruster’s statement follows:) 


FRANK ARMB8USTER'’S STATEMENT ON U.S. 
DEFENSE POLICY 

I shall address myself to just two of the 
many issues which this committee must con- 
sider. In the vital areas of ballistic missile 
defense and intercontinental ballistic missile 
guidance, we apparently are following a 
policy which, I submit, is not only impru- 
dent but morally questionable. I make this 
statement because, in my judgment, a de- 
fense posture which is tailored to threaten 
many millions of innocent Soviet, Chinese 
and American citizens with a horrible death 
in order to deter a war is not desirable, par- 
ticularly when another posture might be 
possible. 

Obviously, the most desirable solution 
would be to completely abolish all nuclear 
weapons; and our government has for many 
years been engaged in a highly commenda- 
ble effort to find a way to accomplish this. 
I was a member of the research team that 
produced one of the early large-scale studies 
on this issue for the State Department in 
1960-61, before we had an Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. The SALT talks and 
the continuing study efforts to find a way to 
rid mankind of the threat of nuclear war 
should continue to have a high priority in 
our government. Until this effort is success- 
ful, however, we must live in a world of nu- 
clear arms; and a posture designed to make 
a nuclear war more horrible if it should come 
seems highly questionable. 

Yet, I submit that is what our current 
policy does. The relatively low-priority and 
deployment schemes of our antiballistic mis- 
sile program plus our current position at 
the SALT talks put what I consider to be 
an essential element of a prudent, moral, de- 
fense posture—the heavy defense of our 
cities against incoming warheads by short-, 
long- and very long-range antiballistic mis- 
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siles—beyond our reach even in the not so 
near future. At the same time, according to 
the testimony of Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense Packard before the Subcommittee on 
Arms Control and International Law and 
Organization of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, we have adopted a policy 
not to develop superior guidance for our in- 
tercontinental and submarine-launched 
ballistic missile systems, which may rob 
them of their highest capability to dig out 
hardened enemy missiles aimed at us. AS 
long as we have such systems it makes no 
sense for them not to have the best counter- 
force capability possible, Enemy nuclear 
delivery systems not only are the most logi- 
cal targets from a purely military point of 
view (particularly considering the vast 
megatonnage delivery capability of each 
Soviet missile), but, under certain specific, 
dire circumstances are, in my judgment, one 
of the few—if not the only—morally accept- 
able target systems for an intercontinental 
nuclear delivery force. 

Yet, under current policy, as enemy nu- 
clear delivery systems are placed in less and 
less vulnerable concrete silos, we may have 
a primarily soft-target, or “oity-busting” 
intercontinental nuclear force; and at the 
same time, because of our antiballistic mis- 
sile policy, our own cities will be largely un- 
covered. There are those today who applaud 
this posture on the grounds that this makes 
nuclear war unthinkable and therefore de- 
ters those who would start one, I consider 
this argument weak on many grounds. To 
mention two: even with the heaviest anti- 
ballistic missile defense systems and best 
“counterforce” weapons, one is absolutely at 
a loss to conceive of an issue (except per- 
haps the very survival of the nation itself) 
over which a rational decision maker would 
launch a nuclear first strike. The possibility 
of a nuclear launch over lesser or non- 
issues arises with the irrational decision 
maker and the accidental launch of an 
enemy missile or missiles. One can make the 
not completely unpersuasive argument that 
a somewhat irrational decision maker could 
be made to feel entirely “safe” (when he 
really wasn't) by such defensive and coun- 
terforce systems, and thus be tempted to 
initiate a nuclear strike. But when one 
enters this area of irrationality and accident, 
one must weigh the possibility of judging 
the degree of possible irrationality of future 
potential enemy leaders, the probability of 
accidental launch from some potential nu- 
clear delivery system, etc. Logically, under 
such circumstances, the planning must of 
necessity swing even more to concern for the 
potential enemy's capability rather than his 
intent. The prudent decision maker in this 
environment must wish for something other 
than the ability to threaten the utter de- 
struction of perhaps hundreds of millions of 
people (which, in addition, is no defense 
against an accidental launch). This is no 
small issue for a moral leader of a free na- 
tion of moral men, and it can arise early in 
a crisis. Which leads us to the second weak- 
ness in the schrecklichkeit-approach and one 
we are much more likely to encounter: the 
effect on the President's flexibility of action 
in a crisis situation. 

Let us consider the following illustrative 
and not completely improbable scenario: a 
confrontation occurs in which the United 
States is attempting to prevent the fall of 
some small nation to the aggression of a 
second-rate nuclear power or its proxy. This 
nuclear power has no counterforce capability 
against our nuclear forces and cannot match 
us in conventional force at the point of con- 
tact. For the sake of being specific, let us 
assume this nation is China. (Diplomatic 
recognition and commercial trade do not rule 
this out; the British were dealing with fully 
accredited ambassadors from both the So- 
viet Union and Nazi Germany in 1939 and 
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had a diplomatic mission en route to Mos- 
cow when Russia and Germany announced 
their partition of Eastern Europe which 
started World War II, In 1870, Bismarck 
actually used the diplomatic exchanges with 
Louis Napoleon to precipitate the Franco- 
Prussian War in the famous Emms telegram 
incident). In this scenario, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles are implicitly, if not some- 
what explicitly, threatened by a few rela- 
tively crude warheads, and the President is 
faced with a difficult situation, which would 
very likely have some effect on his “negoti- 
ating” position, Without specific point- or 
large area-defense antiballistic missile sys- 
tems, he cannot defend these cities; and if 
the Chinese weapons are buried in thick 
concrete silos (no great technological feat), 
he may not be able to dig them all out with 
anything but a large, first-strike salvo of 
our less than superaccurate intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, even if he wanted to launch 
such a strike. Because there is no way to con- 
vince the Chinese that the President feels 
that there is some chance that we can “ride 
out” even their crude attack on Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, perhaps the only way he 
can look serious in his demand that China 
or her proxy cease and desist may be to 
quickly place himself in the morally unde- 
sirable position of threatening to incinerate 
millions of innocent Chinese men, women 
and children by destroying two or more of 
their large cities. Even if he chose the ques- 
tionable alternative of a large U.S. nuclear 
strike by many less than fully accurate mis- 
siles on enemy hardened missiles, the moral 
question still comes up because of the chance 
of fallout from these many ground bursts 
killing large numbers of Chinese civilians, as 
well as the chance that two prelaunched 
and/or surviving Chinese missiles will hit 
unprotected Los Angeles and San Francisco 
anyhow. His third alternative is to back 
down. 

A prudent President must go through such 
thought processes long before the crisis 
reaches this stage, and he may well be almost 
as deterred by the horrendous consequences 
of his own threatening actions as by the 
possible loss of life among the population 
of the United States. He deserves more time 
and flexibility of action within the frame- 
work of our moral value system, and our 
defense posture should not be designed to 
deny him this time and flexibility, An ABM 
system that protected our cities would lend 
more credibility to a firm posture by the 
President in low-level nuclear crises with- 
out his having to go to explicit, extreme 
threats; and it could defend our cities from 
the stray, accidentally launched, crude 
ICBM, with its bad or nonexistent fail-safe 
system. If the unwanted war should come, 
despite all efforts, there would be some de- 
fense, at least against small, and eventually 
presumably even against large, salvos. Fur- 
thermore, in the eyent of war, superaccurate 
ICBM's and SLBM’s could enable us, as a 
last resort, to apply a smaller number of 
lower-yield warheads in a “surgical” strike 
against enemy ICBM’s, thus reducing re- 
sidual radiation and alleviating, to the 
greatest degree possible, the effects of a 
nuclear strike, Surely this is the more pru- 
dent and moral defense posture in the nu- 
clear environment in which we are forced to 
live. 

RESUMPTION OF HEARING 

Mr. Crane. I have a question in connection 
with an observation you made about neces- 
sity of defending cities. Is ABM defense sys- 
tem tactically feasible in your judgment? 

Mr. ARMBRUSTER. I think that it is tech- 
nically feasible. This is a highly debatable 
point. I don’t believe that today we are deal- 
ing with this issue on the basis of purely 
technical capability. I think we are dealing 
with it on the basis of how Soviets react to 
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our building and how we react to their build- 
ing. It is sort of a negotiation problem and a 
problem which has to deal wtih reaction and 
counter-reaction, and so forth. 

I would suggest that it is possible to build 
a system, several systems which could in- 
tercept missile. We have done this. We have a 
system at Kwajalein that has done this. I 
think it is now our duty to go into heavy 
R&D to try to iron out the bugs that are 
there, to develop the kind of system and de- 
vote the kind of energy which we have to 
other systems to getting defense for this 
country. They have a right to it. More than 
that, it puts the president in a position 
where he does not have to get into these hor- 
rendous positions so quickly. It gives him 
time and flexibility. If the war should ever 
come it is worth so terribly much to suggest 
that we are cutting funds in that vital area 
because somebody becomes annoyed, which 
I can’t understand that myself, frankly, or 
because it should go elsewhere. I think they 
would have to make a very strong argument 
to me to show those funds were not that 
important that we could not double the 
R&D work in that area. I think it is necessary 
that we develop such systems and I think 
the state of the art can be driven by that 
point by the kind of work I would like to 
see done on it. 

Mr. Crane. Dr. Kintner indicated earlier 
that he would place R&D as top priority for 
defense spending today. Would you share Dr. 
Kintner’s position as to where those dollars 
should be? y 

Mr. ARMBRUSTER. In the nuclear field I 
would agree, I think R&D area is one. I sug- 
gest ABM work should have high priority 
and study of techniques for protecting and 
defending our cities is vital. If I had to make 
a choice among other systems in the nuclear 
area, this is the area I would put the money. 

Mr. Crane. How about laser development? 

Mr. ARMBRUSTER. Insofar as laser develop- 
ment could be used for defense, which I pre- 
sume you are suggesting, obviously. Maybe we 
have breakthroughs. I would not want to sug- 
gest that the state of the art today of the 
laser solves all of the problems but I think 
as use for minute detection laser radar, our 
systems that are based on laser and possibly 
eventually laser beams that could knock out 
these missiles. I think that is in the distant 
future. Certainly this is an area thet should 
be looked into with the kind of effort that the 
United States has put into other systems. 

Mr. Spence. Doctor, I asked Dr. Kintner a 
question a little earlier about the arguments 
some people have in this country relative to 
the military capability of the Soviet Union 
and the fact that they were afraid of us, 
and as soon as they obtained this parity 
with us, they would slack off in their effort 
and of course we have seen now that they 
have gotten to that place and gone beyond 
and show no signs of slackening the pace. 

Do you think this trend on their part will 
continue or will they tend to slack up in 
their development since they have gotten to 
this place of parity with us? 

Mr. ARMBRUSTER. It is very hard to say. 
First of all, the Soviets never promised to 
stop when they got to parity. That was our 
idea. They never told us they were going to 
do that. All they were doing was developing 
systems. I think you have to be careful be- 
cause you are talking about a situation where 
they have capability to do it and their intent 
could change very easily. 

If they develop technological know-how 
and the production capability they could 
make the systems. I would like to point out 
in the area of antiballistic missiles they may 
not, even if they made promises, may not 
be able to live up to the promises because 
the threat from China, even if we solemnly 
swear not to fire our IBM at them, they have 
to worry about China. Unless we can get 
other countries to guarantee this too, she 
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would have a legitimate reason for building 
ABM, even if we convinced her that we were 
not going to try to attack. I think as far as 
her other systems are concerned, as Bill 
pointed out, she usually goes forward with 
a large development program and she 
usually does an awful lot of R&D, and is 
fairly sure of the model when she goes and 
when she goes big, as happened with the 
SS-9. The pauses she has had in the past, 
which supposedly people say she has stopped, 
she has not stopped. She came up with mach 
2, a better system, and then she went for- 
ward. 

I would suggest it is very hard for us to 
tell what she is doing even when she pauses, 
and she has not paused that much. She is 
now ahead of us in IBM and throw weight 
makes a tremendous difference in the num- 
ber of SS-9 capability of throwing in 3, 5 
megaton warheads compared to three 200 KT 
warheads for our Minuteman. 

I don’t like those big warheads but they 
can take things out and make a lot of fallout 
and they may have this capability for coun- 
terforce strike we mentioned before if we 
keep to these silos. 

Mr. Rostnson. I have one question that I 
would like to ask. It again has to do with 
the question of priorities. In your prepared 
statement you give almost equal concern, it 
seems to me, to the necessity of an ABM 
missile system and to a low yield vehicle 
with pinpoint accuracy to attack their hard- 
ened sites, wherever they might exist. 

In your informal remarks you mentioned 
ABM as having first priority and I wanted to 
make certain that this is the case in your 
mind. 

Mr. ARMBRUSTER. Yes. As I said, I was only 
to address two issues because of the time ele- 
ment, but choosing between those two is- 
sues I come down heavily on ABM for de- 
fense of these cities. 

Mr. Rosrnson, Thank you. 

Mr. Crane. I have a question, Dr.- Arm- 
bruster, and this has to do with our low 
profile defense posture vis-a-vis the Soviets. 
Does this make us more or less sure in your 
Judgment as a nation? 

Mr. ARMBRUSTER. I am sorry. Does this 
what? 

Mr. Crane. Does our low defense profile 
posture today make us more or less secure 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union? In other words, 
where we have de-emphasized considerably, 
as you know, both in terms of rhetoric as 
well as performance our defense capability— 
this goes back quite a number of years start- 
ing most specifically I think with Secretary 
of Defense Robert McNamara’s decisions as 
to what our strategic position should be— 
that we could remove the suspicions of the 
Soviets and therefore they would follow our 
lead. As has already been touched upon here, 
we have some evidence that they have not 
followed our lead but a continuation of this 
general policy. Will this make us more or 
less sure as a nation? 

Mr. ARMBRUSTER. I would suggest it can’t 
make us more sure and will probably make 
us less sure, because I believe that the Sovi- 
ets do not have intent for all-out nuclear 
strike on the United States. They don't have 
intention of nuclear strike against anyone. 
Of course, we don’t either. It turns out they 
are very difficult to use. On the other hand, 
in the background at all times are these 
nuclear weapons and they have to do with 
the resolve of the people who face Soviet 
Union at low-level crises or proxies of the 
Soviet Union in low-level crises. 

I remember vividly after 1962 incursion 
into India by the Chinese I was talking to a 
high-level Indian civil servant and I said, 
“Why didn’t you use your aircraft against 
the Chinese columns coming through those 
mountain passes?” And he said, “Well, they 
would have bombed Delhi.” 

It turns out they only had two little 
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bomber strips and they could not have car- 
ried enough bomb strikes to take anybody 
out. But they worried about those cities. 

Now with those nuclear crises in the back- 
ground, it is real and any time you inject 
nuclear weapons and even though China has 
made statements of no first use, that doesn’t 
do it. The weapons are still there. When you 
get an imbalance where somebody has domi- 
nance, you always have this problem of how 
do you handle a crisis and how do you keep 
your allies in line or how do you keep the 
person in line who asked you to help to start 
with if they have this thing looking over 
them. 

I would suggest that I am not saying the 
United States has to defend the whole world. 
I happen to feel a lot of these countries, par- 
ticularly in Europe, can do a lot of defense 
for themselves, but even though the threat, 
India is a good example, and Southeast Asia, 
the Chinese can’t get there with a large army. 
But with the cominance of the large power 
up there, they look to the north, it is dif- 
ficult to tell that nation, “Don’t worry about 
it because they can’t come over the moun- 
tains.” But the point is that that large power 
there with nuclear arms has a dominating 
effect on any negotiations in the area and 
this applies also to the Soviet Union. As 
she gets this tremendous strength and has 
this power which could be greater than ours, 
there is no question about the influence 
there and what happens to the countries 
around here, and I don’t for my own point 
of view think that is a good way for the 
world to go. I think it is bad for the United 
States. 

Mr, Crane. I would like to have you elab- 
orate more fully on a statement you made 
earlier with respect to implications of our 
China policy. You suggested that if you were 
sitting in Peking and working paranoically 
perhaps about a powerful Japan filling a 
vacuum created by withdrawal on the part 
of the United States, that you would be 
vitally concerned with cementing relation- 
ships with those countries on your borders. 
Thinking back historically to the Thais hav- 
ing maintained independence through the 
years by making their arrangements with a 
dominant power, would this not suggest 
that before Japan makes such a decision, if 
she ever does, that Chinese policy might be 
to put increasing pressures on those coun- 
tries which are flanking her immediately to 
guarantee friendly governments there, and 
I mean political, economical, diplomatic, any 
kind of pressure that might be brought to 
bear, and is it not possible that we could 
find ourselves in a situation where those 
countries that we have been trying to cul- 
tivate to be able to maintain their inde- 
pendence free from Chinese Communist 
domination in the past might see the United 
States withdrawing into the background, 
Japan not yet in a position to fill any vacuum 
and kind of stumbling over one another to 
make their arrangements as best they can 
in a hurry for fear that if they don't they 
might find themselves with the refuse and 
power struggles that could go on in Asia? 

Mr. ARMBRUSTER. I think this is right. 
There is always a danger that if the coun- 
tries, the smaller countries near the large 
powers begin to see the support leaving them, 
even though it may not be indicated in im- 
minent danger from China militarily, that 
they would like to go in and make deals while 
they still can make them, while there is still 
bargaining possibility there. 

The difficulties that Southeast Asia has 
had of course is that friendships of China 
or Soviet Union has usually meant usually 
very strict neutrality to the point where 
neutrality means you don’t have anything 
at all, a la Burma or something, or it means 
“friendly governments”, which are people’s 
Communist governments, if you will. 

Now I think as long as that danger is 
there, these countries are not going to want 
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to put themselves in a position where they 
accept the Communist coup, if you will, or 
even demeanalization of them where foreign 
policy is dominated by China. 

I would suggest that what China is con- 
cerned about is support they have from the 
United States, our forces, our backup, our 
Seventh Fleet, and I think that what the 
Chinese may be after is making agreements, 
neutralizing these areas, making sure no 
foreign policy gets in and getting agreements 
which the Japanese might not be willing to 
give them and maybe we have a breakthrough 
here with China which can be related to 
the idea that perhaps they get more out of 
us then they will out of the next power 
coming into the area. 

Iam not privy to what goes on inside Japan 
but the potential is there and Peking may 
not look on Japan as quiescent as we do. 

Mr. Crane. Looking at the long-range 
stability of the area, would it not be over 
the long run better to have strong coalition of 
smaller powers that could be relatively resist- 
ant to either domination of Red China or 
Japan than to put them in this kind of a 
situation where they either have to make a 
quiet accommodation with Red China or else 
worry about the prospects of coming into 
subjection of dominant Japan at some future 
date? 

Mr. ARMBRUSTER. I am very cool on re- 
gionalism of small powers. Normally these 
arrangements, these regional defense arrange- 
ments, NATO, the Warsaw Pact, usually exist 
because there is one strong power that holds 
them together. I have heard six powers could 
fall out of NATO and it would still be there. 
Not if one of them was the United States, 
it would not still be there. You can have small 
groups, but sometimes alliances don't work 
together, as Napoleon found out. 

So you have to have some power which 
takes the head and normally historically it 
has been some strong power in the area which 
has done this and attached to its other 
powers sometimes reluctantly like in the case 
of the Warsaw Pact group. The Soviet Union 
dominates that. We are the big power in 
NATO and we have been the big power in 
the Pacific. We have regional agreements with 
these countries. 

I am not too happy about thoughts of 
what might happen if we were to leave with- 
out some other large powers backing them 
up. I think those agreements would be rather 
shaky. 

Mr. Crane. This is my point: Aren’t you 
suggesting that that is the kind of a situa- 
tion that the United States is participating 
in creating and dominant power under pres- 
ent circumstances would most certainly be 
Red China? 

Mr. ARMBRUSTER. I would suggest that if we 
pull out and if there is a confrontation with 
Red China and if these small powers don’t 
have a big power just for moral support, the 
probability of them holding together well is 
less. It is obviously going to be less. They 
don't like to become Communist. They like 
to be independent. They like to have “indif- 
ferent” United States coverage. I don’t know 
how indifferent Japan would be but they 
don't like this heavy concentration if they 
join the camp of Hanoi, for example, as Hanoi 
is trying to get Laos to do. It changes the 
domestic setup perhaps too much and the 
Communists may demand that much of a 
change before they recognize them as friend- 
ly. They won't like this. They may be forced 
into it. 

I would suggest if we pull out and some big 
power doesn't support them, that there is 
this possibility. 

Mr. Crane. Thank you. 

Mr. Spence. Doctor, I know you have had 
to analyze a lot of these questions from all 
angles, and I have been concerned about the 
military uses of outer space. It seems we de- 
vote most of our time and effort in going to 
the moon and Soviets seem to be more con- 
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cerned about lower atmosphere and building 
space platforms. Do you see any significance 
in this trend on their part? 

Mr. ARMBRUSTER. Well, you know about the 
treaty of nuclear weapons and weapons of 
mass destruction. Let’s assume for the sake 
of argument that they don't put into those 
particular vehicles in space anything that is 
military. The knowledge you gain from that 
kind of program gets pumped into a military 
program, We have been concerned about 
orbiting weapons they have had and capa- 
bility of bypassing our own warning system, 
and so forth. 

I would suggest that any of the effort in 
that area could be transferred at least to 
some extent to the military field, Whether 
they would break a treaty and some day 
inform us that that spaceship up there really 
had lasers on board that could wipe out 
New York City is hard to determine unless 
you were on board and looked at the thing. 
But even if they lived up to all of the agree- 
ments we might make with them, the tech- 
nology which is again an important thing 
could be applied to military stuff and I pre- 
sume it would be. 

Mr. Srence, Especially from a standpoint 
of the so-called space platforms, and we 
haven't dealt a whole lot in that area. 

Mr. ARMBRUSTER, If you are talking about 
a manned platform for military purposes, 
they are supposedly a little further than we 
are. I don’t know how good that would be. 
Frankly, it is an area that is very iffy. We 
are even discussing whether it be better to 
have machines or men on the moon, 80 I 
think it is hard to make a firm statement, but 
I will repeat technology could be applied to 
military stuff and it does not hurt their 
military program. 

Mr, Spence. Gentlemen, any questions? 

We will without objection put your entire 
statement in the record and I would like to 
inform those present that we will reconvene 
at 2 o’clock. At that time we will have Gen- 
eral Trudeau and we will go into the area 
especially of R&D, research and development, 
because it is a very big problem that has been 
mentioned by both witnesses this morning 
at length. 

I thank you for coming in, We will see 
you again about two o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p.m. the committee 
was recessed, to reconvene at 2:00 p.m, the 
same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Spence. I would like to reconvene the 
hearings, please. 

This afternoon we have with us a witness, 
Lt. General Arthur D. Trudeau, retired, and 
General, we are happy to have you with us. 
If you would please tell us a little bit about 
your background and your work, and then we 
will go into questions. 


STATEMENT OF LT. GENERAL ARTHUR G. 
TRUDEAU, USA (RET.) 


General TRUDEAU. All right, Mr. Chairman. 
My background is professional Army officer, 
graduate of the United States Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, 1924, postgraduate Degree 
in Civil Engineering, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, 1928. 

Most of my early professional service was 
in the Corps of Engineers, shifting to combat 
type commands. After the war commanding 
the First Cavalry Division in Japan, and to 
a degree in Korea and 7th Division in Korea 
last year of combat. First Corps Commander 
over there from 1956 to 1958. Major staff 
positions in the Pentagon, you might say, 
Deputy Director and Director of Training of 
Service Forces during World War I, or part 
of it. Chief of Manpower Control for the 
Army, 1946 to 1948. Chief of Army Intelli- 
gence 1953 to 1955. And Chief of Research 
and Development for the Army 1958 to 1962, 
four and a half years. 
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Following that, I immediately went as 
President of the Gulf Research and Devel- 
opment Company for the Gulf Corporation 
for six years, from ’62 to ’68, and for the 
last three years I have functioned as the 
Assistant to Chairman of the Board of North 
American Rockwell, not as an employe but 
as a consultant, that is, my primary effort, 
and that function was not business in the 
Pentagon but trying to transfer some of the 
advanced technology that had been devel- 
oped on the aerospace side of our business, 
in the hard-nose side of our business, which 
gets into automotive, textile, machinery, 
printing machinery, and miscellaneous other 
things, I still serve in that capacity. 

Mr, Spence. From the standpoint of your 
background with research and development 
and intelligence, I think you are very well 
qualified to give us some information which 
we in turn hope to relate to the American 
people. I don’t know whether you want to put 
your statement in the record or you want 
to go through it, or ad lib from it or what, 
but whichever way you would like. 

General Trupeav. I am entirely at your 
service, whichever way you would prefer 
it. I did have several comments in here but, 
as you say, they will be in the record. 


(General Trudeau's statement follows;) 
STATEMENT oF LT. Gen. ARTHUR G. TRUDEAU 


Distinguished Members of the Committee: 
I have been asked to comment on our na- 
tional position with respect to research and 
development and the adequacy of funding. 

I would like to consider first why R & D 
is important as ony in this way can prior- 
ities of effort, and hence funding, be appro- 
priately established. 

Beyond the doubt of any reasonable and 
informed American, the Number One issue 
today is the survival of the United States. 
Never before, even in the darkest days after 
Pearl Harbor, has our very existence been 
threatened from without and within by the 
vile threat of World Communism to the de- 
gree that exists today. Every pronouncement 
for two generations has asserted their deter- 
mination to eliminate us and those enjoying 
the free enterprise system as national en- 
tities in a distraught world. Consequently, 
while our advancement in science and tech- 
nology is vital to our physical defense against 
aggression from without, it is also essential 
to ease the burning pressures from within 
that are scorching the thin veneer of Western 
civilization. 

Second, the welfare and progress of the na- 
tion as a whole demand the full sweep of sci- 
entific and technological progress to meet the 
social, economic and political challenges of 
our time. 

Thirdly, we know that we can no longer 
live in this most favored segment of God's 
earth without sharing with others less fortu- 
nate around the world our vast knowledge, 
our talents and, within reason, some of our 
resources, 

Thus, the exploding field of science and 
technology has risen like a balloon in these 
last decades due to stimulation by and recog- 
nition of the three objectives I have men- 
tioned. Now we seem to falter and lose faith 
in ourselves, 

Before going further, I would hope that 
the usual reference to just science when R & 
D is discussed would include science and 
the related technology that gives practical 
meaning to the fruits of basic research. Too 
often, I have heard new developments classed 
as scientific successes or engineering failures 
based on results. Nothing could be less true. 
While I cannot speak directly for that great 
scientist, Dr. Edward Teller, if you were to 
question him today, I think he would tell you 
that our problems are as acute in the field 
of applied engineering as they are in basic 
research. This in no way degrades the vital 
importance of adequate basic research as the 
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foundation for further advancement in all 
fields of endeavor. 

Our national program spanning research, 
development, test and evaluation is presently 
expending about $25 billion per year. One 
third is provided by private funds and two- 
thirds by federal funds. One half of the 
federal effort is executed by government fa- 
cilities and the other half by industry under 
contracts or education under grants or con- 
tracts. These tremendous funds have in- 
creased rapidly in the past years, but now 
retrenchment doesn't even cover built-in in- 
flation of at least 5 percent per year, to say 
nothing of actual reductions in moneys avail- 
able. I would not expect R & D to stabilize 
as a fixed percentage of our growing GNP al- 
though an upward trend is essential. The 
Canadian policy of writing off 150% or R&D 
costs before taxes could be stimulating to 
industry, R & D, like a rising balloon, how- 
ever, can climb to higher reaches by casting 
overboard some ballast that is certain to 
exit. Unprofitable duplication, long-term 
efforts of doubtful value, tasks of highly 
questionable or nebulous application and 
others in the think tank field need closer 
scrutiny and probably elimination. When 
funds are relatively stable and personnel 
levels are likewise, new high priority efforts 
can only be undertaken when those at the 
bottom are cut off. Ten years ago when I 
headed Army R & D, we eliminated perhaps 
200 tasks or projects to take on more urgent 
work. The management, the employees and 
sometimes the politicians will resist—and 
sometimes they'll win—but not always. With 
today’s dollar headaches, a sharper look must 
be taken. We might learn a lot by considering 
the policies and practices of the Soviet Union 
now that they are reaching a position of su- 
periority in technology. 

A great deal has been said in recent 
months concerning the growing technologi- 
cal superiority of the Soviet Union in the 
field of new weapons systems and military 
science problems. 

One aspect of the discussion thus far 
which has been largely overlooked is the 
structure within which the systems of mili- 
tary sclence and weapons research and de- 
velopment operate in the Soviet Union as 
opposed to the United States. 

Indeed, I would say that it is impossible 
to properly understand why the U.S. is lag- 
ging behind unless a careful examination of 
the Soviet structure is made. 

Americans, conditioned to the creative dis- 
organization of the free enterprise system, 
give far too little thought to the implications 
involved in a highly technical and rigidly 
controlled system of organization which, in 
the case of the Soviet Union, has led to an 
even more sophisticated system for research, 
development and demonstration of new and 
improved weapons system. 

Some of the other witnesses are from in- 
stitutions which conduct much of the work 
for this country which, in the Soviet system, 
is accomplished through a highly complex 
governmental system with the Central Com- 
mittee of CPSU and General Secretary Brez- 
hney in constant control. With due respect 
to the great work done at these American 
institutions, and especially for the outstand- 
ing contributions of those who speak today, 
it must be said that, considering our current 
deemphasis of military matters it is not pos- 
sible for these American institutions to fully 
compete with the Soviet structure, given the 
top priority which the Soviet institutions 
have been assigned. 

Let us, therefore, in our examination of 
this whole question, briefly examine just what 
kind of structure we are talking about with 
the hope that such a discussion will shed 
some light on the discussions of the other 
witnesses who will detail America’s tragic 
and strategic decline. 

It is indeed disquieting to see the Soviet 
military establishment expanding its mill- 
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tary science program at an alarming tempo 
while we think in terms of “changing prior- 
ities” and critical reductions in military ex- 
penditures. 

Soviet military science today has reached 
an unprecedented degree of development ow- 
ing to the ceaseless work of numerous per- 
manent agencies and groups of experts who 
not only hold high military ranks and con- 
siderable command experience, but who have 
high academic degrees in military and other 
sciences and are well known in Soviet aca- 
demic and military circles. 

At its highest level, the Soviet military 
science programs are supervised by the Su- 
preme Military Council of the Central Com- 
mittee of the CPSU, chaired by General Sec- 
retary L. I, Brezhnev himself. 

The working staff of this Council com- 
prises high-ranking military personalities un- 
der the command of the current Deputy 
Chief of the General Staff for Operations, 
Col, Gen. M. I. Povaly. The Council pro- 
vides guidelines on matters of military 
science to the Ministry of Defense and the 
USSR Academy of Sciences. In the Ministry 
of Defense the General Staff is responsible 
for all military science programs and as 
such is the highest authority in the field, 
making the Chief of the General Staff, 
Marshal M. V. Zakharov, the main military 
theoretician in the Soviet Union. 

The Military Science Administration of the 
General Staff supervises and implements the 
programs with the assistance of a number of 
subordinate secret military science institutes. 
In addition, military science projects are car- 
ried out at the Academy of the General Staff, 
the highest ranking military Academy in the 
Soviet Union. Admission to this Academy, by 
invitation only, is limited to graduates of 18 
other military service academies with combat 
or command experience and proven abilities 
in leadership or the military science field. 
The military science departments of the Aca- 
demy of the General Staff set the pace for 
trends in military science, especially with re- 
spect to general problems of strategy and 
with military theory. The staff of the Acad- 
emy, comprising over 300 persons, is heavy 
with leading military science experts in the 
fields of strategy, military operations, tactics, 
military economics, and other military dis- 
ciplines. 

Aside from military science activities di- 
rectly controlled by the General Staff, mili- 
tary science in the Soviet Union is also de- 
veloped within the 18 military academies at- 
tached to the five services with different pro- 
files of study. The all-services prestigious 
Frunze Academy specializes in tactical and 
operational studies; the Dzerzhinskiy Mili- 
tary Academy, serving the Strategic Missile 
Forces, concentrates on strategic concepts 
conditioned by the use of missile systems; 
and the Ushakov Naval Academy is involved 
in the study of modern naval combat opera- 
tions. 

Military science is also the object of in- 
tense study within the civilian USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences, the highest academic estab- 
lishment in the USSR, subordinate to the 
Supreme Military Council and the Council of 
Ministers. The dual, civilian/military pro- 
file of the Academy is manifested in the 
personality of the President, Academician 
V. M. Keldysh, who is known to have been 
the Director of the Soviet space (missile) 
program for a long time. Military studies are 
done within different secticns of the Acad- 
emy. 

The Institute of the USA is headed by 
G. A. Arbatov, a corresponding member of the 
Academy of Sciences, a frequent visitor to 
the United States and well known in Amer- 
ican academic and even government circles, 
He maintains a permanent military strategy 
group supervised by former professors of the 
General Staff Academy. 

The Institute of World Economics and In- 
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ternational Relations (IMEMO) with a staff 
of 500 persons, has an International Policies 
Division headed by a leading expert in mili- 
tary strategy who recently visited the United 
States and who is assisted by a group of So- 
viet experts in military theory. 

Aside from the various Institutes related 
in varying degree to the study of military 
science, the Academy of Sciences also directs 
a system of interdisciplinary studies on po- 
litical and military topics. 

The various military academies and the 
Academy of Sciences coordinate their studies 
through seminars and interdisciplinary con- 
ferences which are translated into official 
guidelines on military sclence developments 
and transmitted to all levels and areas of 
the military scientific activities in the USSA. 

The exact number of Experts engaged in 
this coordinated military science program is 
estimated to be about 3,000 in the USSR, as 
compared with about 880 for the United 
States. 

The Soviet Union has been engaged for 
many years in an extensive weapons research 
and development program which was accele- 
rated recently when introduction of nuclear 
weapons and missiles reyolutionized military 
affairs. This drive for new and better weapons 
has not been left to the haphazard initiative 
of isolated plants or Institutes, but has been 
centralized and developed under the control 
and guidance of an intricate network of 
Party, government, military and - scientific 
authorities. The result of this combined, cen- 
tralized effort has been the introduction of a 
series of new and perfected weapons systems 
of every type and caliber, ranging from the 
extremely simple and practical Kalashnikov 
machine gun (famous AK-47) to ballistic 
missiles fired by the latest types of nuclear 
submarines and satellites cruising in outer 
space. 

At its highest level, the USSR weapons 
systems’ research and development program 
is controlled again by the all-powerful Su- 
preme Military Council. 

The Council is assisted in its work by the 
various departments of the Secretariat of the 
Central Committee of the CPSU, more par- 
ticularly by the Department of Administra- 
tive Organs, and the Department of the De- 
fense Industry which controls and guides the 
various ministries working more or less di- 
rectly for defense, The Department acts also 
as a link with the Department of Military 
Affairs of the GOSPLAN, State Plz..ning Com- 
mission, which prepares the long-range and 
annual economic plans for the entire in- 
dustry of the USSR. 

In the General Staff of the Ministry of De- 
fense there is an office for new weapon analy- 
sis, which was headed until recently by Col. 
Gen. of Engineering Services N. N. Alekseyev, 
now Deputy Minister of Defense and highest 
Soviet military delegate to SALT. 

The General Staff is assisted also by its 
Military Science Administration, comprising 
leading specialists in the various fields of 
military science and technology. Aside from 
the General Staff, basic Soviet weapons re- 
search and development is performed in the 
USSR Ministry of Defense by the six admin- 
istrations specializing in weapons, missiles, 
engineering, ships and naval weapons, and 
aircraft. 

The Soviet military effort is also served by 
the various industrial ministries of which at 
least 10 are related directly or indirectly to 
military production. These are the ministries 
of Defense Industry, Aviation Industry, Auto- 
motive Industry, and others. 

Basic research for new weapon systems 
starts at the level of the Academy of Sciences 
or in the institutes of the General Staff. Then 
the new weapon is planned, drafted, and cre- 
ated in the agencies of the Ministry of De- 
fense or the research institutes of one of the 
above ministries. The approved design is used 
for the production of several samples or pro- 
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totypes at one of the assigned plants of the 
appropriate ministry (Ministry of Defense 
Industry, or Automotive Industry, etc.). This 
prototype is then tested and compared with 
similar weapons for its performance and ef- 
fectiveness by commissions consisting of ex- 
perts from the Ministry of Defense and in- 
dustry. The finally approved new weapon is 
then admitted for serial production in the 
plants of one or several ministries depend- 
ing upon the complexity and characteristics 
of the system. The total development cycle 
for the complex missile is estimated to take 
from 6 to 8 years, determining, thus, the lead 
time for weapon system development. 

I shall not belabor further the descriptions 
of the complex and intricate structure of the 
Soviet military research and development sys- 
tem further, except to point out that this 
system spends some $9 billion annually, while 
our somewhat disjointed and unproductive 
system spends between 6 and 7 billion dol- 
lars per year. Since Soviet salaries consume 
far less of the research and development dol- 
lar than is consumed in the United States, 
it is safe to say that the Soviets more than 
double our effort in this area, 

Federal organization of R & D needs fur- 
ther study in fact, our whole procurement 
system does, I am viewing it not as a scientist 
but as a high-level manager with 41 years as 
Chief of Army R & D, 6 years as head of 
research and engineering for the Gulf Oil 
Corporation, and now three years seeking to 
transfer some of the advanced accomplish- 
ments in aerospace programs to the hard- 
nosed side of business for the North American 
Rockwell Corporation. I’ve seen both sides 
now. The responsibilities of the numerous 
offices and agencies engaged in R & D seem 
nebulous, overlapping and conflicting. I think 
a better solution could be evolved to ener- 
gize and streamline the whole effort. I do 
not believe, based on limited consideration, 
however, that a Department of Science is 
the answer. It would cut across all func- 
tional lines and departments in the Execu- 
tive and serious operational conflicts would 
be inevitable. NASA, however, could be ener- 
gized as a logical vehicle to integrate all na- 
tional programs. 

While latitude must be given to scientisis 
engaged in basic resenicn, at least a fair 
degree of objectivity must be required. An 
industry that depended on serendipity for 
adequate progress and return on research 
expenditures would fail and not even the 
U.S. Government can afford any such luxury. 
Some discretionary funds should be available 
for unscheduled research but the proper dis- 
tribution and use of such funds is a function 
of good management. 

The man-year cost of research has been 
increasing annually. To give you rough 
figures today, I would say university-sup- 
ported research might average $35,000 per 
professional man-year, $40-50,000 in industry 
and $60,000 in federally-supported research 
centers. 

I doubt if regional-funding would improve 
our overall capabilities. Certain areas lend 
themselves more to a particular field of in- 
terest and effort than others. The location of 
higher education facilities and industry seem 
to be a determining factor in the location of 
laboratories where freedom of choice pre- 
vails. I doubt if we can raise our talent level 
by spreading existing talent to small colleges 
or industries. The highest level of proficiency 
will still be attained at major universities 
and industrial laboratories where the concen- 
tration of both professional and potential 
talent will continue to concentrate, 

The active collaboration of universities and 
industries is essential to maximize scientific 
and technological advancement, The campus 
needs the collaboration and even the instruc- 
tional competence of many industrial re- 
searchers, By the same token, the tenure- 
protected halls of academe need exposure to 
the more practical problems of industry, 
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where objectivity and pay-out on cost bears 
closer relation to results. 

Previous government funding of research 
may, in at least a small way, have abetted 
student unrest. It appears that one factor 
in the slowness of certain universities in 
clamping down on student disorders may 
have been the fear of faculty criticism. This 
fear of faculty criticism, related to existing 
antipathies between faculties and adminis- 
trators, is diminishing, I hope. Some profes- 
sors have been encouraged, in their disdain 
of university authorities, by the ease with 
which they have established their own pri- 
vate umbilical cords to federal funding 
agencies. Let’s get university presidents in 
control of their universities. 

I have frequently observed what I con- 
sider to be an unfortunate circumstance. 
This is that when scientific advisory com- 
mittees are formed they are largely composed 
of professors. Repeatedly I have observed said 
professors attempting to resolve difficulties by 
asking for more money. A more practical ap- 
proach is usually needed. I recommend that 
all influence possible be exerted to get such 
committees filled at least to about one-half 
with competent industrial scientists and en- 
gineers or competent industrial research ad- 
ministrators. This is the most effective way 
I know to ensure that a balanced view is 
achieved between the projected value of re- 
search and the funding that is required. 

Just because we have reached a high level 
of sophistication in weapons systems, it is 
folly for this nation to believe we have 
achieved the ultimate and can relax. Hardly 
anything has been produced or is on the 
drawing board that wasn't in some stage of 
R & D when I retired nine years ago. We 
must go forward. 

Considering the long lead time necessary 
for weapons system development, considering 
the problem of inflation and cost overruns, 
considering the current status of the Soviet 
programs, considering that Americans are 
generally weary of unsought rivalries, I be- 
lieve it is high time we develop and ac- 
celerate a coordinated and integrated pro- 
gram of weapons systems development and 
that the Administration and the Congress 
fund it adequately. 

We need not socialize our basic industries 
to do this. We must, however, reduce un- 
necessary competition among private firms 
who work on parallel projects. We need the 
combined expertise available from all such 
enterprises to support an agreed-upon pro- 
gram for new weapons systems. 

It is too bad that welfare and warfare 
now compete for funds, but until the world 
changes we won't long enjoy the former un- 
less we can prevent or win the latter. Actu- 
ally, it is the cutback from the fine programs 
and high employment of the 1960s that has 
caused the breadlines and unemployment of 
the 1970s. We are spending more with much 
less to show for it. Relief is the bottomless pit 
of a socialist state. 

I was detailed as Special Assistant Admin- 
istrator of the Works Progress Administration 
for New York City 35 years ago. We did a lot of 
good temporarily spending 70¢ of each dollar 
for wages and the other 30¢ for material and 
equipment. Only as we built back toward a 
solid economy and accented more substantial 
efforts under the Public Works Administra- 
tion, however, reversing the costs and putting 
only 30¢ into direct labor and 70¢ of each 
dollar into construction and equipment, did 
we reverse the trend and rebuild our econ- 
omy. 

What is my point? This. With 60¢ of the 
defense doliar going for pay, etc., you can’t 
provide an adequate and effective military 
force on the 40¢ left, particularly if the de- 
fense of this country is only worth 7% of 
our Gross National Product. A study of GNP, 
inflation and military expenditures over the 
past 25 years clearly seems to indicate that 
annual expenditures of about 10% of GNP 
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are required. Don't make the Army or its 
sister services a welfare project, or the na- 
tion will live to regret it. Don’t make a WPA 
of the military. 

Research must be better sustained. The 
whole system needs to be reviewed. There is 
no end to the road, apparently, as we stretch 
our sights from the Mohole to the Quasars. 
However, our challenge in near space is so 
critical that the moon may be far enough 
to go for the moment until we solve the 
many problems we face between here and 
there. 

Unless we awaken now to the sinister 
threats pressing in from all sides, we may 
indeed be exposed soon to the prophetic re- 
marks made over fifty years ago by that great 
inventor and patriot, Hudson Maxim, when 
he said: 

“Fate has decreed that our pride shall be 
humbled, and that we shall be bowed to the 
dust. We must first put on sackcloth, ashed 
in the embers of our burning homes. Per- 
haps, when we build anew on the fire-black- 
ened desolation, our mood may be receptive 
of the knowledge that we must shield our 
homes with blood and brawn and iron.” 

Only if we maintain our military power 
and national will to meet all challenges can 
we avoid the cataclysm he envisioned. 

You can expect to see the will of the West 
tested again in Berlin, the Balkans, or the 
Middle East. You will recall the surge of 
the visigoths through Western Europe in the 
fifth century, the Moors in the eighth, the 
hordes of Genghis Khan in the thirteenth, 
and the Ottoman Turks in the sixteenth, 
when they were turned back at the great 
naval battle of Lepanto in the Adriatic in 
1513. Shall we see its counterpart off the 
Albanian coast or Malta in the twentieth? 
It could be. 

Or will the hills of Megiddo, the Arma- 
geddon of the Bible, ring again to the clash 
of combat in the Middle East, as they did 
in earlier days? Whenever I think of the 
strategic importance of the Middle East, my 
mind turns back to a statement made by one 
of our diplomats over a hundred years ago 
that still may be prophetic. 

In May of 1861, as our unfortunate War 
between the States was breaking out, Am- 
bassador Cassius Clay at the Court of St. 
Petersburg, Russia, wrote to Secretary of 
State Seward in Washington, and I would 
like to quote one paragraph from his letter. 
He said, “Russia and the United States will 
each circumnavigate half the globe in oppo- 
site directions until they meet and greet 
each other in the regions where civilization 
first began.” 

He apparently recognized these two great 
focal points of coming world power. What 
he envisioned in the way of how we would 
greet each other remains for all of us to con- 
template, But, certainly, the area he spoke 
of was the hills of Megiddo, the Armageddon 
of the Bible. 

Don’t let us be caught with our guard 
down. 
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General TRUDEAU. I put in quite an analy- 
sis of the Russian system which has some ad- 
vantages over ours, I believe, not that we 
should adopt it but we should learn by 
studying their system and see if we can’t 
improve ours both in the R&D and in the 
procurement fields. 

We are just not coming up with much 
that is new and I don't believe the way we 
are funded and operating that we are going 
to come up with much that is new, and many 
of us are very much concerned that we are 
being outdone by the Russians. We are not 
being out-funded by them, but because they 
can do many things where the dollar goes 
much farther. We think that the military 
effort in Russia today in research and devel- 
opment and p , in other words, in 
the military systems, is probably about dou- 
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bie what we are doing. We see ourselves get- 
ting woefully behind in a number of areas 
and it becomes a matter of very serious con- 
cern. 

The same thing is happening to a degree 
in industry and yet people that are really 
knowledgeable know and if they think about 
it will accept the fact that when these difi- 
culties occur and things get together, is the 
very time when there should be more accent 
on research and development, to develop new 
techniques, new products. systems and ap- 
proaches, and this is true whether we are 
talking about the hard sciences, as we are 
principally, or the life sciences, the humani- 
ties and social sciences to a degree. 

Mr. Spence. General, right there, with your 
knowledge of it, where do you think the 
Russians are putting most of their effort 
from a standpoint of research and develop- 
ment? Into what systems or area of the mili- 
tary? 

General TRUDEAU. Well, certainly their ef- 
fort in space is one of the great ones and 
many of us are concerned that with what 
they have in the way of satellites that may 
be circling the earth now, or that will be in 
addition to their offensive weapons, that 
they are gaining quite some degree of super- 
jority over a position in which we have been 
relatively dominant until the last years, and 
at least have held a position of reasonable 
equality with them, but we are seriously con- 
cerned that this is slipping away. 

I think it is very unfortunate that we have 
degraded our NASA effort to the degree that 
we have. When NASA was organized, was 
formed in 1958-59, I was then the Chief of 
Army Research and Development, and I 
pleaded that there were military aspects to 
be considered in space. We rather took the 
ostrich position as a nation, however, and 
said, “If we don't tell the Russians that, they 
won't know it.” And of course this is a com- 
pletely stupid approach. They know it very 
well, and we knew it very well then but we 
didn’t do enough about it. 

Now I am concerned about outer space be- 
tween here and the moon and the moon has 
taught us a lot, and there is a lot we need to 
know about the space shuttle and things 
that we do in near space, if you want to put 
it that way. 

I think when it comes down to priority of 
funds for exploration in space, that there 
needs to be more accent on what we do be- 
tween here and the moon, for the moment, 
and considering funding problems, then to 
put the major accent on going to Mars and 
doing too little to protect ourselves against 
the terrible threat. 

Mr. Spence. The question I asked this 
morning of one of the witnesses was the ef- 
fort seems to be on the part of the Russians 
to devote their time and money and research 
into near space, the space platform and this 
kind of thing, and I was wondering if that 
was significant, whereas we are spending 
most of ours on the long-range way out, 

General TRUDEAU. I think it is most sig- 
nificant, and I think this is one of the great- 
est threats that we face, is in near space. 

Mr. SPENCE. From the standpoint of space 
platforms, so called? 

General TRUDEAU. That is right. The ability 
to have satellites cruising in space that can 
be guided in through various methods of 
control here on the ground. You can even 
envision electronic radar or radio stations 
placed at critical points on the earth that 
could be turned on at certain times that 
could bring the satellite in directly. 

Mr. Sreence. Then they could have the space 
platforms stationed more or less over all of 
our major cities, industrial, military instal- 
lations, and all the rest, and at some given 
time, “All right, you in the United States, 
this is it.” 

General TRUDEAU. That is exactly the kind 
of blackmail that I am afraid a President of 
this country will face some day, and they will 
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either be over there in overwhelming num- 
bers and capacity to obliterate us, so second 
strike does not exist, and at the same time 
we are being deterred from defending our- 
selves with an ABM system. 

Mr. Srence. Do you have anything further 
on that? I wanted to cover that especially be- 
fore I left that subject. 

Mr. Crane. I have a question going back 
to your experience in R&D when you were 
still in the military. To your knowledge, in 
the last decade, roughly, has there been any 
new weapon system, dramatic new weapon 
system that has been introduced by the 
United States? 

General Treupeav. No, there has not. There 
hasn’t, and I have included that statement 
on page 10 when I have said that just be- 
cause we have reached a high level of sophis- 
tication in weapons systems, it is folly for 
this nation to believe we have achieved the 
ultimate and can relax. Hardly anything has 
been produced or is on the drawing board, 
at least to my knowledge, that was not in 
some stage of research and development when 
I retired nine years ago, and we have cer- 
tainly got to move forward from this position. 

During my time, and in everyone that has 
succeeded me, and in a number of places we 
constantly or recurrently almost annually 
have a new study in reducing what we call 
lead time, the reduction in time between 
when an idea is conceived and when the first 
piece of that hardware is available for use, 
and we accept the fact that due to a number 
of factors this generally averages out around 
eight years. 

I have been retired nine years, and I can 
think of nothing that has yet come out that 
represents a new concept or a new weapons 
system of any magnitude at all since that 
nine years ago when I retired. 

Mz, Crane. General, in the category of air- 
craft—and maybe this is getting beyond your 
expertise going back to days in the Army— 
but are you aware that we have anything in 
our present generation of aircraft that com- 
pares favorably with the current generation 
of aircraft the Soviets have developed? I 
mean specifically the Mig-23, Foxbat, which 
I understand dwarfs in its capabilities our 
Phantom jets. 

General TRUDEAU. That agrees with my un- 
derstanding, although I have not gone into 
the technical aspects or characteristics of 
our fighter aircraft compared with theirs. 
But I believe this is correct. Of course we are 
struggling to build about one bomber to give 
us something modern in that particular field 
as our otaer bombers are getting pretty old. 

Mr. Crane. Dr. Kintner and Dr. Armbrus- 
ter testified this morning that in terms of 
alocation of defense dollars, they would 
place at the No. 1 priority, research and de- 
velopment expenditures. Would you make a 
similar assessment? 

General TRUDEAU. Yes, I certainly would. 
I certainly would. I don’t think we can afford 
to see our effort falling so much behind the 
Soviet. Their objective is to introduce, if they 
can, one and a half to two new weapons sys- 
tems per year, according to our understand- 
ing. We seem to have no objective of that 
kind that is being fulfilled at least. Now it 
might be in the back of somebody's mind but 
it is not being fulfilled. 

There is no doubt about it, our opinion is 
that about $15 billion in United States equip- 
ment, whatever the ruble is worth, is being 
devoted to Soviet military research and de- 
velopment, whereas, ours runs very mucn less 
than that. I should say that is their total. 
In military research for the Soviet the figure 
is probaoly about $9 billion equivalent, 
wh re ours is around $6 billion, but consider- 
ing the reduced unit costs of doing some- 
thing, whether it is an hour of labor or what 
not in the Soviet Union, we believe their 9 
as against our 6 represents a double of what 
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our effort is, and in the long run you can’t 
help coming up second best, and as you know, 
that is no good at a poker table or on the 
battlefield. 

Mr. Crane. I have another question, and 
this has to do with technical sophistica- 
tion of the Soviet missiles. 

Do you know of any reason why the Soviet 
Union is not capable of possessing the same 
level of technical sophistication in warhead 
design as we have achieved in Minuteman 
II and our Poseidon programs? 

General Trupeav. No, I know of no rea- 
son at all. As a matter of fact, the warhead 
that they have on SS—9 is much more threat- 
ening and much more powerful in the opin- 
ion of most of us than what we will have on 
Minuteman III. 

Mr. Crane. Do you know of any weapon 
that we have in at least development stage 
that is the equivalent of the sea-to-sea mis- 
siles the Soviets have on vessels in the 
Mediterranean? 

General TRUDEAU. As far as I know, we have 
nothing that can compete with that system 
or defend against it homing in on us at the 
present time. Certain suggestion is in the 
wind. As a matter of fact, I was speaking 
with some people recently on a possible sys- 
tem but it is not funded, to my Knowledge. 
I have to admit that while I have a top 
secret clearance and serve as a consultant on 
the Army scientific advisory panel, I have 
ever since I retired, there is much that goes 
on where it is in a need to know basis where 
I am not cognizant, and even if I were, and 
I am not, I would not be able to discuss this 
in open session, But I don’t know, and it is 
a matter of great concern. It is a matter of 
great concern to my Navy associates as to 
what they are going to do to stave off this 
threat that exists. 

Mr. CRANE. I saw in the paper recently that 
the Navy elected to concentrate on F-14A 
models instead of the B model because the 
former is already in production, and I am 
not that conversant with the sophistication 
of weaponry. Is F-14B roughly comparable to 
your knowledge to the MIG—23 Foxbat? 

General Trupeav. I would not really be 
qualified to answer that question so any- 
thing I would say would be a guess, so I don’t 
know. If I were to guess I would say no. 

Mr. Crane. Do you have any understand- 
ing as to why the Navy made the decision 
not to go ahead with the F—14? 

General Trupgeav. No, I do not. I am not 
knowledgeable in that field. While we are 
speaking here, and I appreciate the latitude 
you have given me in making remarks, I do 
want to refer to a few in my 
paper, if I may, because I think it has direct 
application to what we are doing in trying 
to turn the military into a part of a welfare 
state, and this concerns me greatly because 
I don't think that the Army—and let me just 
confine my remarks to the Army since I am 
best informed there, but it applies to the 
others, too—I don’t think that when the 
chips are down you will have the kind of 
fighting force that is necessary to defend this 
country if we continue along the lines we 
are going. 

I have no better way to present to you here 
what will eventually be than what you read 
in the paper. 

Going back to personal experience, and I 
will leave it to you to consider whether the 
analogy is reasonable or not, so if I may, 
quoting from my paper, I said it is too bad 
that welfare and warfare now compete for 
funds. But until the world changes, we won’t 
long enjoy the former until we can prevent 
or win the latter. Actually, it is the cutback 
from the fine programs and high employ- 
ment of the 1960s that has caused the bread- 
lines and unemployment of the 1970s. 

You might say this isn't a hundred percent 
true but it has more merit in it than you 
know. We are spending much more with 
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much less to show for it because relief is 
the bottomless pit of a socialist state. I 
was Special Assistant Administrator of the 
Works Progress Administration 35 years ago. 
We did a lot of good temporarily spending 
70 cents of each dollar for wages and the 
other 30 cents for materials and equipment, 
but only as we built back toward a solid 
economy and accepted more substantial 
effort under Public Works Administration, 
reversing costs and putting 30 cents into 
direct labor and 70 cents of each dollar 
into construction and equipment did we 
reverse the trend and rebuild our economy. 
What is my point? It is this: With 60 cents 
of the defense dollar going for pay and 
related items today, you can’t provide an 
adequate and effective military force with 
40 cents left, particularly if the defense of 
this country is only worth 7 percent of our 
GNP. A study of GNP, inflation and military 
expenditures over the past 25 years clearly 
seems to indicate, and without a Vietnam, 
that annual expenditures of about 10 per- 
cent of GNP are required and justified in 
protecting this country and its vast resources 
and its people. 

I say don’t make the Army or its sister 
services a welfare project, or the nation 
will live to regret it. Don’t make a WPA out 
of the military. 

Research must be better sustained. The 
whole system needs to be reviewed. There 
is no end to the road, apparently, as we 
stretch our sites from the mohole to the 
quasars. Our challenge in near space is so 
critical that the moon may be far enough 
to go for the moment until we solve the 
many problems we face between here and 
there. 

Mr. Spence. In that connection too Con- 
gressman Crane was mentioning aircraft a 
while ago. I have been informed that the 
Russians have developed about 18 new types 
of fighter aircraft in the last 20 years or 
so, and up until the advent of the F-14 and 
15, which aren't yet in production, we had 
not produced one. 

General TRUDEAU. That is right. 

Mr. SPENCE. A lot of research and develop- 
ment has to go into lead time in develop- 
ing any type of new fighter aircraft. 

General TRUDEAU. It certainly does if you 
want more than just a small product im- 
provement, and we do more than that. 

Mr. SPENCE. Just so we will have it in the 
record, because a lot of people don"t under- 
stand it, on the Armed Services Committee 
we are being continually faced with Services 
coming in and report a reprogramming effort 
when they started research and development 
on & weapons , and they need three 
years in which to do it, and they find out 
they have to go in a different direction, and 
they come to us for approval on that. During 
that lead time we have many changes and 
variations. If you don’t start some place, you 
don’t have a chance to keep up with the 
changing times. 

General Truprav. I couldn't agree with 
you more, Mr. Spence. 

Mr. Hont. General, let me talk to you about 
research and development. The R&D com- 
munity has deteriorated considerably by re- 
duction of funds for NASA, is that correct? 

General TRUDEAU. That is definitely correct. 

Mr. Hunt. What are we doing to retain the 
identity of the research and development 
teams that this is a fine job there? 

General Trupeav. Well, you aren't. The 
morale in almost every laboratory in this 
country is shot to a degree. Some of the in- 
dustries have held up pretty well, particu- 
larly those that are producing consumer or 
production type products, but the rest of it, 
including those who produce capital goods 
and heavy equipment, most of them have 
suffered severe cutbacks with the result that 
the morale is shattered to quite an extent 
because the people remaining are not sure 
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when they are going to be next and we have 
some of the most capable men in this country 
who literally have nothing to do. Nothing. 

Mr. Hunt. Considering that erosion which 
to me is almost fatal in some respects, what 
is your opinion of some of the colleges that 
have been hostile, although accepting federal 
moneys for research and development, have 
been hostile to the development of a weapons 
system but would rather spend their time 
looking at leaves and bugs and trees rather 
than doing something constructive for the 
defense. 

General Trupeav. Of course I think it is 
rather pitiful and, as I have watched at least 
one major one, where people who think we 
can get along or a person who thinks we 
can get along with practically nothing in the 
way of military since the offensive is always 
in control and nothing you can do to defend 
yourselves is adequate, since that was one 
of the largest recipients of Government funds 
either in direct grants, research grants to 
individuals or laboratories under extensive 
contract with one or more of our services, 
since they have permitted radical students 
and professors on such campuses to destroy 
that, I don’t know what is going to be left 
to build on, as a matter of fact. This is one 
of the big concerns, I think that through 
a lot of weak-kneed college professors, and 
I must say our government and our crime 
enforcement, law enforcement and all of us 
have to take a certain part of that respon- 
sibility, if the will of the people means any- 
thing, I think we have all got plenty to 
answer for. 

Mr. Hunt. There are certain colleges not 
too far removed from where we are now in 
the Ivy League—in fact, I have correspond- 
ence in my file from one professor who had 
two grants totaling $62,000 over an 18-month 
period, who specifically told me that he 
would not at any time consider turning over 
any information that might be used in de- 
tense. 

Now this same professor, I note by the 
news media that is sometimes accurate in 
that respect, was one of the first persons to 
apply for a visa to Red China, Now you 
know who I am talking about. 

General Truprav. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Hunr. Considering the fact that we 
are so woefully behind again now in research 
and development, and considering the fact 
that we have in our educational community 
some excellent research people in the pro- 
fessor ranks—— 

General TRUDEAU. Tremendous. 

Mr. Hunt. What would be your recom- 
mendation that we follow, that we project, 
that we advocate, would you be one of those 
persons who would simply say remove the 
R&D from those colleges who consistently 
advocate no research for new weaponry and 
transfer to those colleges who have so many 
people who would like to do it for us? 

General Trupgav. Yes, I would, Yes, I 
would, just as I believe that should be the 
position of the military when our colleges, 
including our land-grant colleges, will no 
longer recognize a ROTC unit. Take them 
away. Put them in others. If you can get 
the right people, they will go and you can 
build. I don’t believe in just a general dis- 
semination of talent by trying to build up, 
by trying to put a new laboratory in the 
hills and valleys of some out-of-the-way 
place because people are going to go to 
centers of excellence, but if these centers of 
excellence, so-called, today are no longer real 
centers of excellence, then let’s shift the 
sites and put it where we can. 

Mr. Hunt. We have, as I understand, build- 
ings and equipment and the physical appur- 
tenances already available where we have 
deleted the R&D teams from NASA. Would 
it be too far-fetched to consider using some 
scientists in R&D from some of our colleges 
who would like to come in and work on 
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weaponry, would it be too far-fetched to 
sponsor and spawn an idea of that nature? 

General Trupeav. No, it would not, indeed. 
I don't know where it is in my paper, we 
probably could find it, but I believe I made 
a definite point there that we ought to give 
more consideration to NASA and perhaps 
use it as a focal point on which to rebuild 
a solid base for R&D in all fields. Now I 
recommended a year ago, because I happened 
to have been on a group at the University of 
Miami considering the field of oceanography, 
that even without changing the name, or the 
initials, if you don't want to, you could 
rename NASA the National Aeronautics and 
Systems Administration, or you could re- 
name it the National Aeronautics and Sci- 
ence Administration if you consider that 
broad enough, But where NASA not only had 
tremendous talent in it but NASA also had 
@ little of the WPA aspect in it because it 
was a going concern and plenty of money 
put it in. We have NASA buildings on many 
of the campuses of this country. You can 
take NASA and use it as a focal point and 
build it up into the center of this whole 
thing instead of letting it continue to be 
fractionated into many different depart- 
ments as far as your basic research and to 
@ degree your applied research and the adop- 
tion of systems. 

I think you would eliminate some needless 
duplication in research projects. It is en- 
tirely possible for a researcher to have two 
major projects being paid for by different 
institutions where his work is the same, but 
due to nomenclature and definition and de- 
scription, the work is almost identical. But 
you see the continuation of an effort to frac- 
tionate it. 

Or let me say you see an effort to con- 
solidate it. They talk about a department of 
science. I don't believe that is the answer 
because it cuts across all of the lines of the 
other departments, although much of it 
could be brought together under a working 
administration or agency like NASA today. 
I think there is a lot of merit in this. But 
one of the last things that has been done 
down here, and as I started to remark, sit- 
ting on this panel considering oceanography 
at the University of Miami in connection 
with their Institution of Marine Sciences, I 
asked for a show of hands on something 
and we had 30 percent vote that oceanog- 
raphy be made an aspect of NASA. The talent 
is there. The scientists, many of them are 
broad-gaged men. They are not all specialists 
and know only one little aspect about the 
moon, although their knowledge is usually 
narrow but in depth, but it has an aspect 
to oceanography the same as space. 

No, this isn’t good enough. The oceanog- 
raphers want to report to the President, or 
they want a separate institution, whereas 
there is a fraction of the work to be done 
there as important as it is in comparison 
with space. And remember this old earth of 
ours has a hell of a lot to be done on it too. 
NASA could be a great institution if it is 
reorganized and used as a focal point. 

Mr. Hunt. You have verified my thoughts 
in this matter that had begun to deteriorate 
as far as funding was concerned, which was 
my suggestion that we incorporate and con- 
solidate the oceanography, the defense 
weapons systems, and everything, together, 
and get the best brains that we had and 
keep these people and from the colleges that 
had the R&D brains who were not so in- 
clined toward defense, those people who 
never fought for the country and never will, 
bring them into our orbit and use them in 
this function. 

General TRUDEAU. That is right. We don't 
need to start over again. NASA is in almost 
every substantial college or university in 
this country, or was until they had to pull 
out because of reduction in funds. 

Mr. Hunt. General, I have asked this ques- 
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tion repeatedly and I am not getting the 
right answers. Do we have a weapons sys- 
tem, deterrent system that will handle the 
Stix missile? 

General TRUDEAU. No. To my knowledge we 
do not. We do not. 

Mr. Hunt. It is a short range missile but 
the lapsed time is in there. 

General TRUDEAU. This is the ship-to-ship 
that I think Mr. Crane brought up here. No, 
I do not know of anything that could handie 
that at all. And of course this becomes a 
threat from these Comart class vessels, which 
I don’t know how many hundred they may 
have in Cuba off our shores. The threat is 
very great and the Navy is very concerned. 

Mr. Hunt. Thank you, General. If I leave 
it is not because I don't want to stay longer, 
but it is because I have an appointment with 
Secretary of Agriculture about beaches. 

Mr. Crane. I would like to ask another 
question, General. I gather from your re- 
marks and statements that you believe our 
present expenditures for R&D are inadequate 
to guarantee our continual survival until 
there is a rather dramatic change made soon. 

General TRUDEAU. I certainly do. 

Mr. Crane. You have indicated one recom- 
mendation in the form of changes in our 
policy working through the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration as an agen- 
cy coordinating various areas of R&D. 

What other specific changes would you 
recommend that we might take at this 
moment? What specific recommendations 
might you have in areas of R&D? 

General TRUDEAU. Well 

Mr. Crane. In other words, on the one hand 
harking back to the figures you gave earlier 
approximately 9 billion being spent to our 
six billion, but considering their lower wage 
costs amounting to an expenditure twice ours, 
simply allocating moneys not guaranteed to 
produce the results. 

General TRUDEAU. No, it isn't. I think, and 
this is hard to do due to the competitve 
nature that we have in the free enterprise 
system, and I am not trying to change that 
system. I have given my best to defend it and 
to improve it, and we all admit its weak- 
nesses, but I do think that we need to be 
more selective and perhaps limiting the com- 
petition between certain firms or in a group 
of firms with a known competency to do 
certain kinds of work. This sounds restric- 
tive for the people that aren't so selected to 
bid and I don’t say just give it to one. Let 
five bid, but not ten or fifteen, because here 
is what happens. I know of contracts in my 
time where more than ten firms bid on a 
moderately sized contract and each of those 
firms had to spend a million dollars. Only 
one can win. Somewhere when these other 
nine do win, they have to pick up that extra 
million dollars, This is a heavy price that we 
pay in the system and if only five of those 
best known firms, firms that had produced 
the best, firms that had stayed within the 
budget and not had overruns, although over- 
runs to a degree are unavoidable in R&D, let 
me say that first in defense of some over- 
runs but there are certain firms that have 
performed better than others. They should be 
recognized and given some priorities. 

If you had five firms bidding on any con- 
tract, particularly after a feasibility design 
has been accepted, I think that would be 
enough and I think you would save a lot of 
money and I think you could still arrange for 
a pretty fair distribution of effort so that 
nobody was being pushed out of business. 

There are a lot of lost dollars In this scheme 
that I think need to be avoided. We have im- 
proved a lot of things by going to the cost 
with incentive, cost plus incentive plans. I 
think we have made a considerable improve- 
ment in that field. 

But another thing, there is no question in 
my mind, and with all of the experience we 
have in government now, we ought to also be 
able to pretty accurately estimate the cost of 
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@ system or the cost of producing this, or 
what it has taken, or at least our auditing 
system should be sufficiently good so we 
know what it costs the manufacturer to do 
it, and this is an area that I think we ought 
to get into to a greater degree. I think there 
is too much overhead in the people that have 
to constantly review projects that come up. 
There should be more of a focal point and 
maybe NASA is the place to do it, or per- 
haps DDR&E is adequate with some reshap- 
ing, but all of these various councils, prob- 
ably ten of them, at various places in the 
Executive Department that seem to be too 
high, too numerous, not consolidated to the 
degree that that could be done. Those are 
about three of the points I would make. 

Mr. Crane. Turning to those areas where we 
are concentrating in research and develop- 
ment and separating, say, conventional wea- 
pons systems from strategic or tactical wea- 
pons in the nuclear category, which would 
you say requires our paramount attention 
today? In other words, where do you see the 
greatest deficiency? I am aware of the posi- 
tion of inferiority we have today in ICBM, 
for example. 

Iam aware of the fact that the Soviets have 
a capability of going beyond us in Polaris subs 
within the next two years, that we have 
deficiency in ABM. By the same token, I have 
heard briefings on our deteriorating naval 
position. 

General TRUDEAU., Right. 

Mr. Crane. And we commented here earlier 
on sea to sea missiles. 

General TRUDEAU. Yes, the Stix. 

Mr. Crane. Which you said we have noth- 
ing comparable to. 

General TRUDEAU. Not that I know of. 

Mr. CRANE. I don’t know what break- 
throughs the Soviets may have made in 
rocket systems that can be carried by troops 
in the field. I do understand that they have 
developed a rocket that a soldier in the field 
can carr, that would have been very devas- 
tating against our helicopters in Vietnam 
had they ever given them to the North 
Vietnamese to use. 

Looking at this broad spectrum and con- 
sidering our deteriorating defense position, 
where do you think those R&D dollars would 
be best spent today? 

General TRUDEAU. Of course, I fully believe 
in the ABM system and I may be biased on 
that since it was adopted as a program the 
day I took over R&D. But I am convinced of 
the capability of the NIKE system and you 
can stick any name you want on it. They 
keep changing the name, whether it is Safe- 
guard, and it used to be Zeus, and all of the 
rest, but those are only modifications to the 
system due to constantly improving certain 
components in it, and the radar and rest, 
In principle, I think that ABM system is 
absolutely essential. I don’t think it has any 
business being considered in the SALT talks 
at all. I don't think what a nation does to 
protect itself against what they think is 
the threat of an opponent that needs to be 
put in balance to deny yourself that if the 
other one wants to bulld more offensive 
weapons. I think we are making a mistake 
there and I think we ought to go ahead with 
an ABM missile system. I think we ought to 
look and consider another possible system 
that could have great merit and might cost 
less, not necessarily to replace it but also 
as an adjunct to it, At least that should be 
the earlier consideration. There is no ques- 
tion about the Navy needing some tremen- 


Those of us that live in this field see great 
deficiencies in our merchant marine. Even 
if they are not sailing under the American- 
Flag, they should be American owned and 
American controlled. We are now shipping 
out from this country fantastic quantities of 
coal, wheat, and of course in wheat you did 
provide a certain protection to the American- 
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flagships, but in all of this, and now we 
are going to bigger and bigger ships such 
as those that we built in bulk, 325,000 ton 
tankers, and you are going to find many of 
those that also have the capability not only 
of carrying oil but of carrying wheat, of 
carrying iron ore, of carrying probably other 
products, coal certainly, so there is going to 
be a back-haul. 

This gets into another ramification that I 
should not develop but I would like to men- 
tion it, and that is there is not a deep port 
in these United States that is taking these 
big ships They are getting into other areas 
of the world. Canada is going to have one on 
the East Coast and West Coast. This whole 
question of the Administration of our ships 
and ports is important not only as commer- 
cial but for military adjuncts. To the Navy 
certainly. The Air Force in connection with 
their bombers and certainly in connection 
and developing an adequate fighter that is 
certainly equal to what anybody else in this 
world has got. 

Then you come back of course, as far as 
the Army is concerned, into the conventional 
field and there you get into transport, which 
is pretty good. I was a great believer in the 
helicopter. I am entirely convinced that it is 
worth what it cost us. I have suggested study 
by the Army War College to show what it 
would have taken to do what we did in Viet- 
nam if we hadn't had that kind of mobility. 
Also it resulted in a great decrease probably 
in casualties and to a certain degree in psy- 
choneurotic cases because men were only 
subjected to certain pressures for a time and 
then pulled back. 

This doesn't take care of the dope problem, 
which is a different thing, and pornography 
and other things which have been pressed 
upon our present generation, but in the 
weapons systems, certainly we can improve 
those. We want to improve our air to ground 
systems and firing from helicopters. We want 
to be able to get point targets and destroy 
tanks on the ground. I am sure we can do 
that. And I repeat it I am sure we can do 
that. We need to extend the range of our 
ammunition. I am sure that we can do that, 
too. But it is not being done at the moment 
to the degree that I think its importance 
justifies. 

Mr. Crane. You mentioned that a highly 
developed ABM system as probably the No. 1 
area where we should be spending dollars in 
research to guarantee protection to our pop- 
ulation. In your judgment, and I asked this 
question this morning, is it technically feasi- 
ble today to talk in terms of a sophisticated 
ABM defense of our major urban areas? 

General Taupzav. Yes, it is. I am not talk- 
ing about research dollars there. I am talking 
about production dollars. Building the damn 
stuff. It has been on the boards 13 years 
and we have constantly learned by doing de- 
spite people saying you can’t do this, and 
you can’t do that. If we had not built the 
first NIKE back in 1952 when old K T. Kel- 
ler, a man that certainly knew the engineer- 
ing game, finally said, “Boys, there is a time 
when research and development has to stop 
and you have to build something.” And we 
built that and we could knock down aircraft 
up to 50,000 feet in the air, which is about as 
high as they could fy. 

Based on that as we went higher we built 
the next system and we could knock down 
anything to a hundred thousand feet in the 
air, and from that came the Zeus system. So 
I really regret to see it disparaged by a lot of 
people with scientific knowledge that in my 
opinion in many cases know better. 

Mr. Crane. Have you any idea of the cost 
of such a system to give us reasonable 
security? 

General Trupgav. I don’t think I could pin- 
point it now. I have heard great extremes of 
cost used on it. Of course, I am very much 
concerned about this thing because I happen 
to be the Chairman of an Army Board ap- 
pointed at Senator Stennis’ direction to study 
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what appeared to be excessive costs of con- 
struction in certain military construction. 
We find that that has been increasing at the 
ridiculous rate of 12 percent per year. It is 
high time that some cap is put on this in- 
flation or this terrific salary in construction 
costs. A part of it is due to very great ad- 
vances in wage rates, but a large part of it 
is due to a very serious decrease in produc- 
tivity on the job in loafing, incapability and 
what-not, and we are at the position now 
where in preparing our next ten-year pro- 
gram we are going to have to estimate that 
anything in the ten-year program that isn’t 
going to be built until 1980, we are going to 
put in double the estimated cost of what it 
would be if we were going to build it in 1972. 

Mr. Crane. General, one final question on 
this point. You indicated earlier the desira- 
bility of a back-up to ABM as I understood 
your remarks. Are you thinking in terms of 
something like lasers? 

General Trupgav, Well, I am thinking of 
other systems that would be, let me limit it 
to this, that would be non-nuclear. Not that 
I am concerned about the explosion about 
taking care of this in the upper atmosphere 
in upper space, which ABM does, and can do 
well, but the systems we are thinking about 
would have a non-nuclear aspect. 

Mr. Crane. I see. 

Mr. Spence. A lot of this that we are talk- 
ing about I am sure is more or less dry to 
some people, it is nuts and bolts and all of 
the rest, but don’t you think sometimes that 
what the critics of R&D expenditures over- 
look is the fact that the consumer in this 
country benefits in many ways from our mili- 
tary research and development, and from the 
standpoint of the NASA from all of the shots 
to the moon we have had advances to com- 
munication and medicine and all of the fall- 
outs that people don’t even realize, and we 
have other advantages too that we get. I 
think most of the consumer products now to 
some extent were developed during wartime 
or as a result of military R&D? 

General TRUDEAU. There is no question 
about it. You can go back to World War I, 
which is pretty far for you younger men to 
go back to, and I was younger like you are 
today, then, but you can go back there and 
you can see that what was done directly 
accelerated the development and commercial 
utilization of the airplane, the automobile, 
and the radio and surgery and this has gone 
on since, There never is as rapid an accelera- 
tion of development in any similar period 
as there is in a year or two or three years 
of war. This is not advocating war as a solu- 
tion to the problem. I want to be sure we 
understand that, But the fact does remain 
that everything we have done has had a tre- 
mendous impact upon our society and upon 
commercial products and consumer products. 

Mr. Spence. In peacetime the money we de- 
vote to research and development still bene- 
fits consumers in all of these ways. Another 
good fallout as far as I am concerned, when 
we cut back on R&D we discourage young 
people who are going to school to train them- 
selves to be scientists, we discourage those 
people who want to go into research and de- 
velopment as a lifelong job. 

General Trupzav. Yes, we do. 

Mr. SPENCE. And we cut back on our ability 
there in the long run to push ourselves fur- 
ther as a nation, whereas in a place like 
Russia they put all of these people to use. 
They don’t have them driving taxicabs like 
we do, like the NASA scientists who are out 
of work suddenly. They turn out more scien- 
tists than we do and we cut ours off. 

General Trupeav. Confining the termi- 
nology between engineers between applied 
research and.applied engineering, and as Dr. 
Keller said on numerous occasions, the thing 
we have got to get on is applied engineering. 
He said, “I am more worried about the lack 
of people in that field than I am with scien- 
tists themselves.” Without getting into the 
pro and con of that, I did notice the other 
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day that the current production of engineers 
in this country I believe is about 40,000 and 
in Russia 160,000. This is very significant and 
this continuation of this in the field of tech- 
nology is bound to put us in second place. 

With respect to the scientific effort, esti- 
mates have been prepared and given to me, 
and I won’t vouch for the validity but I have 
confidence in their source, is that in equiva- 
lent field of where we are using about 800 
scientists, that the Russians have about 3000 
doing equivalent work or within the same 
parameters, let’s say, as far as effort is con- 
cerned, and we just can’t live with that for- 
ever without being No. 2, and we are getting 
damn close to No. 2 now. 

Mr. SPENCE. You are talking about lead 
time and all of a sudden you can’t train 
scientists and applied engineers overnight. 
You have to have them in the system and 
working on it. We are talking about twice as 
much of our defense budget, twice as much 
of the Russian defense budget going into 
R&D as ours. I have also been lead to under- 
stand that twice as much of their defense 
budget goes into offensive systems as we put 
into our offensive system capability. 

General Trupeav. Well, it certainly can. 
When you consider the difference in main- 
taining a Russian unit, the number of guns 
per division as against what we have, in other 
words, when you consider—how should I put 
it—probably effective weapons systems, they 
must be 50 percent better off than we are. 
We do so many things, we spend so much 
money on many things that do not directly 
contribute to our military strength but help 
to solve some of our social problems or get 
everybody to live in the way that they 
would like to be accustomed to living, 
whether we can afford it or not, and we 
have certainly gone overboard in that. An 
army particularly should be Spartan. The 
best soldiers I know are Spartan by nature 
and to make this part of the welfare state, 
a home for everybody who can’t find a job 
anywhere else and pay him twice as much 
as he is worth has no appeal to me as a 
soldier at all. 

Mr. Crane. I gathered from what you say, 
General, that considering the increased 
expenditures made by the Soviets, consider- 
ing the greater number of people in applied 
engineering than we have, that we might an- 
ticipate within a reasonably short period of 
time some technological surprises, a low 
Sputnik to come out of the Soviet Union, 
as a matter of fact. 

General TRUDEAU., I definitely expect that. 
I definitely expect that. As a matter of fact, 
one of the things that has always amazed 
me and still does is the known Soviet ability 
to bring back their space craft to a comfort- 
able landing on land where we still have to 
dump ours into the middle of the ocean, and 
I am wondering, that is a problem we ap- 
parently still have to solve when we bring 
back the re-usable space shuttles and these 
other things we are talking about, so there 
are areas where they are definitely ahead of 
us, and I think we can expect those surprises, 
and I think the worst surprise we will ever 
get, and one I still fear, is when the message 
comes to the President sometime, “Either this 
or else,” and I see that day ahead. 

Mr. Crane. I was going to say in this con- 
nection, could you provide any guidelines as 
to where some of those technological sur- 
prises may come? I am thinking of the space 
platform, for example. Their concentration 
on near space rather than outer space. 

General TRUDEAU. I fully expect that if we 
don’t do better than we are doing, the 
Russians will be dominant in upper space. I 
mean near space and I mean upper space. I 
mean between here and the moon, to do what 
they want. I expect this. That is the way 
it looks now, and already there is a tendency 
on this space shuttle to cut this back in fayor 
of putting more money in going to Mars. 
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Now I for one am all for the scientific 
effort in space. I am not trying to belittle that 
at all. But let’s be sure we do the things in 
that area not too far above us that we need 
to insure our survival. And this means de- 
terrence, it doesn't mean only the ability to 
wage war. Our people don’t go for that 
philosophy at all. That is why we accept the 
second strike position. But there is no evi- 
dence that the other side, with their con- 
tinual buildup of SS-9 and SS—11, which are 
weapons beyond the concept of anybody here, 
and have little or nothing to be compared 
with as far as Minuteman, certainly Minute- 
man I or II are concerned in their capacity 
for devastation, as we see this tremendous 
accent on that, it seems to me it behooves us 
that we have really got to do more and we 
can't continuously sit down at the table with 
these people, as much as we would like to, 
and come off second best going for what they 
want to do. 

Mr. Crane. It seems to me in this con- 
nection that examining some of the ramifica- 
tions of strategic arms limitation talks that 
with a position of inferiority with ICBM to- 
day, let’s assume we reach an agreement there 
tomorrow, that margin of difference is not 
necessarily that great, still we are in an 
inferior position. Let’s assume that we reach 
agreement on ABM. Again on the basis of 
testimony we have heard, we are in a position 
of inferiority if we reach that agreement as 
it has been suggested, but this would seem 
to me to put even greater significance on 
R&D expenditures, where even if we reached 
some agreement, if the Soviets come through 
with some great technical breakthroughs 
over the span of the next two or three years, 
that whatever agreements are reached in 
these SALT talks will have no relevance per- 
haps to some enormous breakthrough in a 
variety of other areas. 

General Trupeav. This is correct. 

Mr. Crane. And so it puts a great deal more 
premium on R&D dollars. 

Turning to another aspect of this ques- 
tion, considering the political climate in 
this country when one talks in terms of de- 
veloping our defense capabilities or when 
one eyen gets into a discussion of our grow- 
ing position of strategic inferiority, that one 
way in which we could most effectively spend 
our dollars today, given the political im- 
peratives of today in the United States, is 
in this area of R&D. Would you agree with 
that assessment? 

General Trupeav. Yes, I certainly would 
agree with it. I certainly would. It wasn’t 
until we started getting into this advanced 
technology, the advanced scientific studies of 
really the 1950's, although there was a pretty 
good spark put during World War II by Dr. 
Vannevar Bush and his group, but it was not 
until the 50's, really, when we got into the 
question of the studies in all of the hard 
sciences in depth that we begun to under- 
stand the interrelation between them, that 
we found out that chemicals, metals and ma- 
terials we were talking about things that 
were interlocked. 

We found that electricity, light, and sound 
all had very positive and definite relation- 
ships with them, I am sure that if we con- 
tinue those studies in depth there would 
be other break-outs on this. You may re- 
member it was only about 1959 that Dr. Bill 
Shockley came up with the maser and that 
was the maser, a word that may not even be 
familiar to you in these days, because you 
talk about the laser. But the laser came 
about after the maser and the maser was 
the microwave amplification and similation 
of radiancy and the “1" is for light amplifi- 
cation, Each of these steps come in turn, 
When the laser came up, people did not know 
what to do with it. We find it not only has 
military potential but it is used for opera- 
tions on your eyes and will be used for many 
things and will be used far more. 
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We don't need to say that we have found 
out all about the laser, let’s quit. No, this 
is just the starting point. Who knows what 
the laser will lead on to? And the same thing 
is true in many other fields of science, and 
we ought to be getting with it instead of 
having this talent here looking for jobs, 
men of great brains. 

Mr. Crane. Thank you, General. 

General Trupeav. I would add here before 
we go, that it is quite obvious, with the dis- 
regard that is being put on this or the lack 
of understanding as far as the population 
as a whole is concerned where only a few 
of us seem to be concerned that the job 
of the media to get out and get the people 
to better understand this and for people who 
do understand it to be given an opportunity 
by the media, and I mean all parts of it, to 
get our people better informed is an essen- 
tial part of this unless we are just going to 
be completely defeated. 

The efforts of the group down here which 
represented twenty percent of the House of 
Representatives, and representing apparently 
40 million people, to bring before the pub- 
lic the situation, and what happened? Not 
a major paper in the United States picked 
it up. Nothing happened. 

Another little outfit, some of which I am 
associated with, or helped to support, tried 
to do this, but we have got to get it to the 
people. 

Mr. Spence, General, we appreciate your 
time and effort, and, of course, that is what 
we are trying to do. 

General TRUDEAU. I know you are. 

Mr. Spence. I want to express our apprecia- 
tion to members of the press who are pres- 
ent, and who have been here this morning, 
because we have had a good reception on 
this particular endeavor, and I agree with 
you that if we are going to be able to let 
people know what is happening, we have to 
depend on the media to do it. 

General TRUDEAU. Yes, we do. They have a 
big responsibility and a great opportunity 
if you are going to save this country, 

Mr. Spence. I thank you and I thank the 
members of the press for being present. 

That is all for this hearing. 

General TRUDEAU. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 3:10 the hearing was re- 
cessed subject to call.) 


PROBLEMS OF DRUG ABUSE 


HON. MANUEL LUJAN, JR. 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when our country suffers from the prob- 
lems of drug abuse, I believe that we must 
focus our attention on the suppliers of 
illegal drugs. Postmaster General Blount 
recently pointed the accusing finger at 
France: 

I call on the American people to institute 
a boycott of all French goods now until the 
French clean up this cesspool with which 
our young are being contaminated. 


I believe that the Postmaster General 
must not be left to take this courageous 
stand alone. France now provides more 
than four times as much illegal heroin to 
this country as all other foreign countries 
combined. The drug abuse which feeds 
from this supply of heroin continues to 
destroy the lives of countless American 
young people, from the highly populated 
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cities of the east coast to the rural areas 
of New Mexico and beyond. 

A thorough boycott of French goods 
could result in extensive pressure on the 
French Government to crack down on 
the illegal drug traffic to the United 
States. Regular commercial imports from 
France last year totaled $942 million, 
Commerce Department figures show. The 
cutting off of French exports to the 
United States would provide enormous 
incentive to the French Government to 
crack down on the processing and export- 
ing of heroin to this country. 

The major source of illegal heroin in 
the United States is clear. The means of 
pressuring that source out of existence 
is clear. Let us join together in an ef- 
fective boycott of French imports until 
we have eradicated the major source of 
processed heroin in this country. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR MILITARY 
RETIREES TO ESTABLISH FINAN- 
CIAL SECURITY FOR DEPENDENT 
SURVIVORS 


HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, we 
have demonstrated to all American sery- 
ice personnel, both active duty and re- 
tired, that this body wants them to have 
freedom from anxiety over their fami- 
lies’ welfare in their retirement years. By 
building on the foundation of social se- 
curity, we have provided in H.R. 10670 
an opportunity for all military retirees 
to establish financial security for their 
dependent survivors. In so doing, we have 
closed one of the major gaps in the 
otherwise outstanding program of fringe 
benefits for career military personnel, 

I am proud to have had the oppor- 
tunity to participate in the development 
of this legislation, and I wish to com- 
mend our distinguished chairman, Mr. 
Prxe, for his capable leadership through- 
out the lengthy hearings. 

I also wish to associate myself with the 
comments concerning our distinguished 
ranking minority Member, Mr. GUBSER, 
whose leadership was indispensable in 
getting sound legislation in this com- 
plex area. 

I applaud the gentleman from Tali- 
fornia for the statesmanlike manner in 
which he has defended the bill even 
though he opposes one section of it, the 
section providing for the first time for 
attachment of military retired pay. 

Mr. Gusser has stated most eloquently 
his opposition to this section, but with 
the good grace that marks his nature, 
he has elected to avoid a fight over this 
provision that might endanger the bill. 
He has put the welfare of military fami- 
lies first, and I commend him for his 
stand. I think it is especially appropri- 
ate because it was the gentleman from 
California who introduced the first leg- 
islation on survivor benefits for career 
military personnel in retirement. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
SERVICE TO GOD 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great satisfactions of public service is 
the opportunity we have of meeting and 
knowing outstanding people in all walks 
of life. One such person whom it is my 
good fortune to know and admire is the 
Reverend Monsignor John J. Podkul, 
who is the pastor of St. Mary’s Nativity 
Church in Plymouth, Pa., which is in my 
congressional district. On Sunday, Aug- 
ust 29, 1971, the monsignor observed the 
golden jubilee of his ordination to the 
priesthood. A prior commitment pre- 
vented me from attending the reception 
in his honor, but one of my constituents 
was kind enough to send me a copy of the 
program for that auspicious occasion. I, 
therefore, would like to make the pro- 
gram a part of today’s CONGRESSIONAL 
Record and to again extend to the mon- 
signor my warmest congratulations and 
best wishes: 

FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF SERVICE TO Gop 
I have so many things to be thankful for— 
To God: 

For the call of the sublime privilege to be 
His servant; 

Dispenser of His Graces; 

Minister of His Sacraments; 

The Treasury of the Poor; 

The Instrument of Charities in His name; 

The sublime dignity of the Alter Christus, 

To my parents: 

For the countless sacrifices in my behalf; 

For the prayers of my Mother; 

For the self-effacement, toll, and sympa- 
thetic direction of my Father; 

The living inspiration and example of their 
devout lives. 

To my brother and sisters: 

For their extreme generosities during my 
student days; 

For the lavish financial support of my 
causes during my Priesthood. 

To my alma mater: 

For affording me the many opportunities 
for spiritual, moral and mental growth; 

For the assistance of dedicated professors, 
who enkindled, nurtured and fostered the 
Love of God, of my beloved country, of the 
country of my forefathers with all their tra- 
ditions; 

For the pardonable pride of being her 
Alumnus; 

For the realization of the debt I incurred, 
which cannot be repaid till my dying day; 

For the basic understanding and Divine 
Wisdom that the Heart of Education is the 
education of the Heart, the soul of training 
is the training of the soul—My Alma Mater— 
I salute Thee now and always. 

To my priest friends: 

For their lifelong friendships; 

Their understanding and considerations; 

Their patience with my short-comings and 
pressures; 

For their spirit of cooperation and collab- 
oration in my many activities; 

For their sympathies and solace in my be- 
reavements; 

For their joys in my successes; 

For our mutual admirations, 

To my lay-friends: 
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For the challenges and opportunities for 
service they helped to solve; 

For their response to call above the call of 
their duties, sometimes beyond their means; 

For the occasions to engender in them 
the spirit on the high level of Charity in 
the name of Christ; 

For their kindness and dedication; 

For their Heart and Hand and Substance 
in the pursuit of helping others, 

To my parishioners: 

For their devotion and dedication to things 
of God, Church and Parish; 

For lightening of my burdens in the ad- 
ministration of the Parish; 

For the ready response to my pleas for 
their spiritual and moral welfare; 

For the unabated showering me with their 
love, respect and generosities; 

For the joyful participation in all my hon- 
ors, promotions and dignities; 

For the permanent reminder—that I am 
their spiritual Father, their shepherd, their 
Priest—their Friend; 

On his side of Eternity you will never know 
how grateful I am. On this day when I am 
counting my blessings, I utter with deepest 
humility “Lord You have given me so much, 
completely beyond my deserts, give me just 
one more thing, give me a grateful heart.” 

What shall I render to the Lord for all the 
things He has given me? 

I will take the Chalice of Salvation, and 
I will call upon the name of the Lord (Psalm 
115). 

Gratefully Yours, 
Msgr. JOHN J. PopKUL. 


RECEPTION HONORING REV. MSGR. JOHN J. 
PODKUL 


Pastor of Nativity of B.V.M. Church, 
Plymouth, Pa., on the occasion of the golden 
jubilee of his ordination to the Holy Priest- 
hood, held at Convention Hall, Oak Street, 
Pittston Twp., Pa., Sunday, August 29, 1971. 


To Monsignor John J. Podkul, on the oc- 
casion of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
priestly ordination, with gratitude to Al- 
mighty God for faithful service rendered in 
proclaiming the Holy Gospel of his Son, and 
with prayer for continued guidance by the 
Holy Spirit, we impart our special Apostolic 
Blessing. 

From the Vatican, June 29, 1971. 

Pauutus PP, vr. 


DIOCESE OF SCRANTON, 
Scranton, Pa., June 25, 1971. 
Monsignor JOHN J. PopKut, 
Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary Rectory, 
Plymouth, Pa. 

Dear Monsicnor: Having learned that in 
the near future you will be celebrating the 
Golden Jubilee of your Ordination to the 
Priesthood, I wish to send you my greetings 
and best wishes, along with the expression of 
my hope that God will spare you for many 
more years. 

As you look back over the fifty years you 
have served God as a priest, you must feel 
a sense of deep gratitude to Him for the 
many graces He has showered on you, and 
through you on countless others who have 
come under your spiritual care. 

It is given to relatively few priests to cele- 
brate the Golden Jubilee of their Ordination. 
This privilege is now yours and the whole 
Diocese joins me in rejoicing with you on this 
happy occasion. 

I gladly take this opportunity to thank 
you for your consistently devoted service to 
the Diocese and loyalty to its Bishops, past 
and present. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Most Reverend J. CARROLL McCormick, 
D.D., 
Bishop of Scranton. 
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RESIWENCE OF THE AUXILIARY BISHOP, 
Scranton, Pa., August 2, 1971. 

Monsignor Jonn J. Ponkun, 

Pastor, Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary 

Rectory, 

Plymouth, Penn. 

REVEREND AND DEAR MONSIGNOR: It is with 
pleasure indeed that I write to congratulate 
you upon the Fiftieth Anniversary of your 
Ordination to the Holy Priesthood. 

This notable event recalls to mind the 
happy privilege that was mine of preaching 
the sermon at your Pirst Solemn Mass, which 
you celebrated in your native parish, the 
Maternity of the Blessed Virgin Mary in 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Your faithful service to Holy Mother 
Church over the past five decades will sure- 
ly be rewarded by our Heavenly Pather. May 
the Eternal High Priest continue to favor 
you with an abundance of divime graces, and 
may the Biessed Virgin Mary always keep 
you in her tender care. 

Together with my friendly felicitations, I 
send prayerful best wishes, Monsignor, to you 
and yours. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
Henry T. Kionowsx!, &.T.D., V.G. 
Auziliary Bishop, Scranton. 
Avousr 6, 1971. 
Rev. Msgr. JOHN J. PODUL, 
St. Mary’s Nativity Church, 
Plymouth, Pa. 

Dear MONSIGNOR PopKUL: May I join you 
in spirit of joyful thanksgiving to Almighty 
God for the many blessings showered upon 
and through you during the fifty years of 
your priestly ministry. You have been an 
example of a zealous, faithful and prudent 
servant. You have shared the burdens of your 
parishioners and the faithful of the diocese 
and you have been a singular instrument of 
help to the Church im Poland. Your inde- 
fatigable efforts have been a source of edt- 
fication and inspiration to others. 

May I assure you of my own profound per- 
sonal and cordial esteem. I pray that God 
may spare you for many years and when 
your physical resources decline your spiritual 
and prayerful activity for the welfare of the 
Church and for your own may 
increase. 

I invoke upon you the blessings of God 
the Father, the Som and the Holy Spirit. 

Devotedly in Christ, 
JOHN CARDINAL KROL, 
Archbishop of Philadelphia. 


ARCHDIOCESE OF WASHINGTON, 
Washington, D.C., July 23, 1971. 
Tue GOLDEN JUBILEE COMMITTEE, 
St, Mary’s Nativity Church, 
Plymouth, Pa. 

Dear Farennps: Thank you for the cordial 
invitation to attend the fiftieth anniversary 
Mass of Monsignor Podkul on Sunday, Aug- 
ust 29, and the Jubilee dinner, which is to 
follow the Mass. 

I recall distinctly the excellent work done 
by Monsignor Podkul for the people of Po- 
land when I was the director of War Relief 
Services. He was of immense help to me, 
and I always admired his priestiliness, his 
charity and his compassion for those who 
were in need. 

I am very sorry I cannot attend the Ju- 
bilee celebration on the 29th because of my 
schedule here in Washington, but be assured 
Iam with you in spirit. 

God bless. you all. 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
PATRICK CARDINAL O'BOYLE, 
Archbishop of Washington. 


BrsHop’s HoUsE, 
Harrisburg, Pa., July 27, 1971. 
Rev. Msgr. Jonn J. PODKUL, 
St. Mary’s Nativity Rectory, 
Plymouth, Pa. 
Dear Monsicnor JoHN: My heartiest 
thanks to you for your goodness in inviting 
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me to the Mass of Thanksgiving with which 
you are to commemorate your fiftieth anni- 
versary in the priesthood of Christ Jesus 
on Sunday, August 29. 

For all these years we have been friends 
and brother-priests and I value the friend- 
ship you have shown me, I assure you. 

Most gladly I would be with you on your 
jubilee day if it were possible, but the fact 
is that I am already committed to a cere- 
mony here in the diocese on that very day, 
and so I must ask you to accept the will 
for the deed and kindly hold me excused. I 
shall be with you and yours in spirit. 

With renewed congratulations and friend- 
lest wishes for your health of soul and body, 
I beg to remain, dear Monsignor John, 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 


Bishop of Harrisburg. 


DALVATICANO, June 21, 1971. 

Our DEARLY BELOVED JUSILARIAN: With pro- 
found emotion, I learned of the advent of 
your Jubilee of the Holy Priesthood from the 
Rev. Father Viareta. Om this occasion I am 
sending my most sincere wishes for the 26th 
of June. I shall offer Holy Mass at the Chapel 
of Nations in the Vatican Basilica and so we 
shall supplicate many Divine Graces for you, 
and yet more, long years of priestly services. 

Besides, I asked for the Holy Father's 
autographed picture. If Iam lucky to receive 
it... unfortunately, it may arrive too late 
for the day of celebration on account of the 
numerous formalities that take quite a time. 
Moreover, I sought to send a telegram with 
His Blessing that, together with the wishes, 
you would also receive my “picture”. I will 
send it as soon as possible. 

Simultaneously, I am emitting a gift from 
myself, a bronzed plaque, a token which I 
received from the Holy Pather. 

Once more, I leave you with my most sin- 
cere wishes and kiss the hands of our be- 
loved Jubflarian. 

Msgr. ANDREW Marta DESKUR. 


A PEEK INTO THE Pasr 

In witnessing this uniquely granted day, 
let us join together in thanks to Almighty 
God our Father, for the great solemnity of 
the Golden Jubilee to the Holy Priesthood of 
our dedicated and dearly beloved Pastor, 
Reverend Monsignor John Joseph Podkul. 
One would miss half the splendor of the mo- 
ment, were we to fail to unveil, here and 
now, the giant curtain of the past, in retro- 
spection of the historical background of this 
humble priest of God. 

Let us then retrace our steps to the city 
of birth, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, where 
God in His great mercy deemed to place the 
infant John Joseph into the loving gentle 
care of two saintly parents, Francis and 
Angela Matusz Podkul. Their simplicity and 
spirituality penetrated as fresh seeds of Divine 
Love into the heart of the newly born. Yes, 
this happy couple, received this, their “Gift” 
from God with great anticipation, hope and 
joy. Their lofty thoughts nourished his early 
boyhood with a pious education and a vir- 
tuous love of God and neighbor. Very care- 
fully, together, they planned the narrow 
pathway of his elementary education with the 
Bernardine Sisters at St. Mary’s Parochial 
School in Wilkes-Barre. The frequent climb 
to Saint Joseph’s Monastery nearby, lent 
something of a transcending sweetness to the 


early youth, Its enchantment never failed. 
As years went by, little by little tender as- 
pirations to God shot upwards from the secret 
desires b from the innermost soul but 
temporarily quenched by exterior determina- 
tion to keep the secret and be sure . .. It 
became relevant, however, as time flew by, 
later, in St. John Kanty’s High School in 
Philadelphia, Pa. Thus, the Christian Educa- 
tion of the home was favorably continued 
and developed in the wholesome atmosphere 
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of Catholic Culture. The boy’s normal in- 
volvement in frolic and fun did little to quell 
the steady urge in his vocational ideal. Of 
all the joys that the parents experienced with 
John this was the greatest—to see him open- 
ing up as a fragrant flower to the sunshine 
of Divine complacency. It thrilled them, his 
sisters and relatives, to watch his jovial in- 
nocence burst into virtuous blossoms as he 
took an ascension to the path that would one 
day lead young John Joseph to the Altar of 
God. Above all they wondered, as he blos- 
somed beneath the warm rays of the 
Eucharistic Devotion. The altar boy grew into 
a little cleric. Yes, no wonder God touched 
him sweetly with the finest challenge that 
parents could ever hope for, the Holy 
Priesthood. 

Oh, how loath all else seemed to be when 
So great an honor was opening the doorway 
ta welcome their boy, their Johnny, to the 
Vineyard of Christ. Happily enough, John re- 
ceived the required consent and entered the 
precincts of St. Mary’s College in Orchard 
Lake, Michigan. There he was fervently 
steered into a threefold pattern of forma- 
tion; social, scientific, aesthetically spiritual. 
The depth of this last keynote was so far 
reaching in the young seminarian that be- 
yond doubt, already then, his instructors and 
guidance directors sensed that here was a 
true product for the vast mission of Christ's 
work in His Church. 

Time elapsed quickly. So, that the pre- 
paratory years of John J. Podkul brought him 
in direct contact with the St. Cyril and Meth- 
odius Seminary at Orchard Lake where he 
delved wholeheartedly in the study of Theol- 
ogy. Inspired by the rich teachings of his 
masters and enlightened by the frequent, 
profound readings and discussions, the young 
candidate became ready to assume his grave 
commitment to Christ as a promising laborer 
im the Lord’s Vineyard. Notwithstanding the 
structurized accumulation of knowledge, 
John was endowed with spiritual qualities 
that would so develop in his time of aposto- 
late as to make of him another St, Paul, in 
quest of souls. He was approved and ordained 
by the late Bishop Michael J. Hoban, D.D. at 
St. Peter’s Cathedral in Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Then the Ecclesiastical authority foresaw 
the potential of the young priest, and even- 
tually after his ordination, requested him to 
accept the appointment as assistant Pastor, 
to the priest of the church of the Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary in Scranton, Penn- 
sytvania. There, the Reverend John Joseph 
Podkul remained in activities as a true dis- 
ciple of Jesus for two years, reaching souls 
by his kindness, understanding and metallic 
dynamism. Both young and old sought him 
and cherished his help, guidance and con- 
descending understanding. The Lord wished 
to try out his good servant on a harder and 
more propitious mission. Thus he was trans- 
ferred as early as December 19, 1923, when 
he was summoned as “Pastor of his own 
flock” to the parish of St. John the Baptist 
in Exeter, Pennsylvania. For not long was he 
the “new unknown priest.” His tremendous 
dynamism and active potential readily won 
for him the welcome title of the “Hard Work- 
er” and “Accomplished Administrator.” Ver- 
ily he came to the limelight of fame, for he 
weaned his way marvelously through every 
hardship achieving results that for somebody 
else may have been a strenuous ordeal and 
an apparent failure. 

Restless in his vital demeanor, he drove 
with broad strides fomenting true spiritual- 
ity in the parish and organizing simulta- 
neously responsible societies with good moral 
standards. His careful planning and watch- 
ful guidance rendered possible the numerous. 
improvement that could be witnessed since 
his arrival. At the very outset everyone sensed 
his high values for Religious Education. To 
this purpose he established Catechetical In- 
struction. But it was not until 1928 on June 
15, that St. John’s parish would be shadowed 
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by the eclipse of their beloved Pastor. Their 
tireless shepherd was transplanted into an- 
other field of Christ’s Vineyard. This time he 
found himself engaged in the vast experi- 
ences at the St. Stanislaus Kostka Parish in 
the northern area of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. In 
conformance with his high ideals, here too, 
our hero was readying himself for every sacri- 
fice regardless of cost, for God and for the 
Church—for Souls. Nothing could deter him, 
His sublime urge became a noble passion 
for his Leader. He sensed at once that lack 
of funds hailed the doom of the parish thriv- 
ing, But nothing could hinder his superb, 
dynamic willpower, engendering new vim, 
new possibilities and portraying the glory of 
a good exit! 

Thus, he franchised an easy outlet midst 
barriers of strenuous difficulties. Nothing 
could deter his plans. He was resolved to win 
over the tempest of adversity . . . so he did! 
Super human effort on the part of this priest 
scored up a series of achievements. He man- 
aged to carry out his plans, purchased needed 
property, as his views seemed to roll out of 
his mathematically skilled mind as of a 
genius engineer. What more, despite the 
heavy storms of depression that drenched the 
nationwide dropping budget with inflation, 
he ripped the barring obstacles like a giant 
superman, and though he failed to build a 
new church, he readily renovated the first 
structure. Highly aware of the importance of 
spiritual foundation of his flock, he did not 
yield until the parish could once more smile 
with satisfaction as it came into possession of 
its own parochial school. For this reason, he 
urged the immediate purchase of a public 
school building and the annexation of a con- 
vent which he staffed with the Bernardine 
Sisters of St. Francis from Mt. Alvernia, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania. Now that the elementary 
grades, one to eight, were in session, Father 
began to wrestle with new difficulties in the 
parish. Somehow he managed to overcome all 
of these and procured to make possible a new 
era of prosperity and welfare in this nucleus. 
Just as the sunshine streamed through the 
dew in lasting Blessing, the Lord saw it fit to 
wrench Father John out of his deserved re- 
lief into greater trials giving him plenty of 
opportunity for self-sanctification in the nar- 
row pathway of self-abnegation and the 
Cross. 

Already destined for another portion of 
the great pact that Christ be made known 
and served, he was sent to the town of Glen 
Lyon, Pennsylvania on September 15, 1938. 
From the start he wedged himself and hope- 
fully sought the Mother of Sorrows whose day 
brought him there to help bring the Master's 
work to success in a parish steeped in debt. 
Soon his hand was set to work at St. Adal- 
bert’s Parish, he became both employer and 
employee. At the same time, lacking funds, 
meant scraping up from an insignificant 
scratch. He worked to the sweat of his brow 
till he managed to produce an unaccountable 
amount of improvements and so established 
an adequate school -for the children’s educa- 
tion. Of course, his relentless spirit, guided by 
Divine grace and wisdom, answered for his 
admirable accomplishments, With all this 
sagacious planning, he labored in every direc- 
tion. Extensive changes followed with im- 
provements. In a short time the pious priest 
had the interior of the church renovated and 
sufficiently modified. Once more he was forced 
to set church property in order. He estab- 
lished the badly needed ‘catechetical school 
and again turned over its administration to 
the Bernardine Sisters of St. Francis to whom 
he fondly owed his elementary education. Let 
none think that administrative work and 
pastorate of his particular parish was a sole 
concern of the Priest. Far from it! One must 
remember Father John Podkul as an Apostie! 
Thus his immediate area of work would little 
satisfy the generous soul embellished with 
virtues of human pity and charity. His priest- 
ly heart was anxious to spread far and wide 
the kingdom of God—especially too, to his 
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little ones. His heart, attuned to the Heart of 
Christ sought out the souls, burning to com- 
fort them, heal their wound and bring them 
to the fold of the Good Shepherd, his Master 
Jesus. 

In this wise, he contributed to the develop- 
ment of an Institute for forlorn children and 
homeless tots. Because of his great fatherly 
love, he extended his protective eye to the 
welfare of St. Stanislaus Institute in Nanti- 
coke, Pennsylvania. This exists today, in the 
motherly hands of the Bernardine Sisters of 
St. Francis. 

This Institute is a glowing memorial that 
reflects in a very special way the tedious work 
and sacrifice of Father John Podkul who, as 
its challenging director, held the post for 
twenty eight years since his election in 1928. 
By 1938 he was still its prominent figure, 
winning the election as the President of the 
Institute’s Board of Directors. This post he 
held for a period of five years. It was during 
this time that the new chapel, auditorium 
and laundry were constructed under his aus- 
picious care . . . just another proof of the 
superhuman involvement outside his many 
tasks as a Pastor, Confessor and Administra- 
tor. There too, he managed to purchase a 
school building for the educational benefit 
of the children. In order to promulgate the 
perpetuity of aid necessary to St. Stan's, 
Father organized the “Social Service Depart- 
ment,” endowed the institute with the med- 
ical and legal staffs‘as well as various active 
Auxiliary Groups in the neighboring parishes 
that then flourished in the Diocese. All of this 
fabulous zeal and potential that intertwined 
administrative organizations and spirited 
support in an upheaval of helping a humane 
cause spread far and wide, won for Father 
John Podkul a long chain of compliments 
and recognition. 

Hence, it also caught the perspicatious eye 
of the Most Reverend Stephen S. Woznicki, 
then Auxiliary Bishop of the Archdiocese of 
Detroit. This noted Prelate selected Father 
John Podkul, with an approval of the late 
Edward Cardinal Mooney, and appointed the 
young priest to the status of the First Sec- 
retary General of the newly established 
Catholic league for Religious Assistance to 
Poland. To this work he dedicated himself 
with untold sacrifices, unprecedented diffi- 
culties, even grave humiliations, alleging a 
fulltime devotion and heroic perseverence. 
Without questioning, he obtained a leave of 
absence from his Ordinary, the Most Rev- 
erend Bishop William Hafey, to begin a lab- 
orious quest. Father John resorted to many 
tiresome trips all around the country. His 
great sojourn through the Dioceses, where 
semantic groups of Polish extraction popu- 
lated the area, brought about the creation of 
a worthy organization for foreign aid, ex- 
pressly to the oppressed people of Poland. 
After many exhausting travels, he organized 
a number of favorable movements that cor- 
responded wholeheartedly to the primary task 
of soliciting funds towards this great goal. 
Besides the monetary aid, he stimulated great 
drives of religious materials furnishing com- 
plete outfits for the churches and chapels in 
vestments and religious utensils, especially as 
pertaining to the Liturgy of the Mass and 
the Administration of the Sacraments. All 
this aid was rendered in behalf of the multi- 
needs of the people chiefly during the doleful 
period of reconstruction that followed as the 
sad effects of World War II. 

Nothwithstanding the cumbersome task 
and frequently repudiating situations, his 
great faith and trust in the Divine Provi- 
dence, as well as his hope in the gratifying 
generosity of the Polish extraction, insured 
Father Podkul’s anticipated success with a 
remarkable sum of 335 parochial units, work- 
ing with the intensity of Union in the Cath- 
olic League established under his supervi- 
sion. The far reaching efforts of this strenu- 
ous work can be realized only hereafter, when 
God in His Divine Mercy deems well to re- 
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veal his recompense in fulfillment of His 
promises: “A Hundredfold.” 

Once the Polish Welfare Program came to 
a successful close, an exhausted but happy 
Father John Podkul returned to his post and 
pastoral duties at St. Abalbert’s in Glen Lyon 
where destiny left him ‘till the day of Octo- 
ber 3, 1955. Then it was that a new sum- 
mons destined Father to wend his way to 
St. Mary’s Nativity Parish in Plymouth, 
Pennsylvania. It was during this lapse of 
time between the pastorate of Glen Lyon and 
afterwards at St. Mary's Father Podkul also 
served as Chaplain of the Polish Union of 
the United States of North America for a 
period of four years, from 1952 to 1956. Then 
it held Wilkes-Barre as its headquarters. 

Once Father John took over his new mis- 
sion at St. Mary’s Nativity Parish in Ply- 
mouth, he immediately got to work. His 
philosophy that God would be served better 
in a more pleasant atmosphere, urged him 
to modify conditions and better circum- 
stances for his flock. It was then that he 
really delved into the excessive work with- 
out selfish interests, requesting God’s help 
above all else. In return the good Lord re- 
warded this childlike confidence with unique 
graces of successful accomplishment. Be- 
sides, our Lord advanced Father John in his 
prayerlife and sacrificial self-giving. Playing 
on this zealous instrument, God blessed his 
parishioners in prosperity and grace in as 
much as they too corresponded with His 
Blessings. 

It is noteworthy that Father John Pod- 
kul’s love of the Blessed Mother and the 
Sacramental Lord helped him to wrestle 
against unpleasant circumstances and reach 
the exit he searched. Through his outstand- 
ing efforts, church property was augmented 
according to further advancements and 
needs, for school and convent. The parish 
grove too, suffered considerable change and 
embellezment with proper adjustments in 
regard to posterior recreational demands. The 
church then underwent transformation be- 
cause of the unwavering zeal of Father John 
Podkul. Thus the expansion of the Sanctuary, 
the new pulpit and the Baptismal Font, as 
well as the annexation of rest rooms and 
parking lots, contributed to the welfare of 
many, eliminating the barriers hindering 
order and space adaption. This application 
to administrative areas might wrongly im- 
press people and provoke relative criticism as 
to Father's spirituality. Far from it. Never! 
His mind and heart strummed to a singular 
harmonic cord—that of total endowment and 
commitment to Christ. His priestly desires, 
transcended his soul from the ephemoral 
matter of earthly mire and distilled in the 
atmosphere of spiritual treasures swayed it 
in balance to his aspirations. He wanted his 
church, school and buildings equipped and 
free from debit—and did it . . . so they would 
conduce souls to work for greater sharing for 
the glory of God. Most of all he yearned to 
possess a Salvific Talisman for each of his 
loving sheep; the spirit of Christ in con- 
stant growth in the Holy Faith, to grow and 
become robust in grace and flourish evermore 
in the magnificent garden of the Mystical 
Body, the Church. He sought to bring lost 
souls to the confessional, to make them 
whole, to create a heavenly Utopia of “Peace 
on Earth and Good Will to Men” by drawing 
throngs to the God of Love in the Eucharist; 
in this solace, he wished to yield lilies that 
blossom constantly in the sweet Vineyard of 
Christ. By their perfume of innocence they 
would clear the air of pollution of bad morals. 
Yes, he tried by dire tasks, to spread the 
Gospel News witnessing to Christ with his 
secret, silent acts of true charity in a fatherly 
magnitude of heart. He tried to become all 
to all who sought him and cooperated with 
his willing readiness. He did this,—never once 
counting the cost. 

In the endeavor to surround the Lord with 
special attention, he created the Altar and 
Rosary Societies and the Christian Mothers 
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Organization. He gathered the youth and 
children setting them a spiritual advance- 
ment in the Society of the Infant Jesus of 
Prague and the Children of Mary. Bewildered 
as to the future of the parish youth, the 
fatherly pastor feared the ease of wayward- 
ness in some, even the best, unless provisions 
relative to a healthy social life would accom- 
pany an intrinsic religious stage. Thus, as 
soon as he prospered, the purchase of a pub- 
lic school for a “Youth Center” together 
with the “pateos”’ marked the beginning of a 
happy investment in 1966. Father stipulated 
amounts needed to purchase materials and 
enact programs, and established trained in- 
structors as well as trainees for the con- 
tinuance of the groups established in sec- 
tors; Boy Scouts, Boys’ Club, Girl Scouts, 
Sewing Circles, Arts and Crafts Sector and a 
variety of inter-activities that slowly but 
surely expanded and gave rise to a fond 
gathering place for the teens of our parish. 
The laurel of this Center belongs to the great 
foreseer of a true Father and Educator be- 
hind the screens: Father John J. Podkul.” 
He nourished the men in their spiritual 
tastes by establishing for them the Holy 
Name Society. Blessings surely flowed from 
Heaven upon this servant of God and his 
endeavors. How else could he do what he 
achieved? They affected the growth of the 
number at Mass, at the Communion rail, 
and those that frequented the Devotions. 
Finally æ silver Mning dawned on the 
horizon of his beautiful priestly life. For his 
devotedness to the service of the church, on 
May 22, 1959 His Holiness Pope John XXIII 
elevated John J. Podkul to the high rank of 
a Domestic Prelate (this means one honored 
as an honorary member of the Pope's house- 
hold which entitles him to the official lst of 
the “ANNUARIO PONTIFICIO” at the Vati- 
can, with special privileges gramted yet by 
Pope Pius X on February 21, 1905). Con- 
ferring on him the title of a Right Reverend 
Monsignor, the special ceremony was enact- 
ed by His Excellency the Most Reverend 
Jerome D. Hannon, D.D. on September 13, 
1959. The investiture of the new Prelate took 
place at the Cathedral of St. Peter in Scran~ 
ton, Pennsylvania. As a dignitary of Monsig- 
noral rank, the Very Reverend John Podkul 
pledged himself to spend his life to its full- 
ness m his commitment to his Church, 
Christ’s Mystical Body. The joy and 
blessings of the elevation promoted the spirit 
of welfare and solidarity among his people. 
It rendered special consolation to the humbly 
hens ag servant, Monsignor John Joseph 


Trend thence, his tireless nature set a new 
standard of still greater endeavors pro spirit- 
ual as well as material matters In his im- 
mediate environment. Ever trusting in God, 
never accepting credit for self, he simply 
shrank from ostentation and ovations. This 
is why our good Lord deemed to draw His 
faithful son closer to His Sacred Heart. He 
crowned his works with a very successful out- 
come, with a fruitful harvest of fifty years, 
splendid merits of a wonderful accumulation 
of laborious achievements, Yet the tests of 
the Lord continued successively reiterating 
his very ylelding and submission with further 
spurts of trials, discomforts and even physi- 
cal ailments. Though the flesh was weak, his 
spirit turned Iike a giant rock of Gibraltar 
in the busy programs he endured each day. 
Strain and stress never broke him down. No 
wonder, when the great giant seemed to tower 
and sway as he fumbied, he rose once more, 
stronger than ever sharing his own courage 
to strengthem weaker characters than his 
own. This spiritual energy had its own source 
oniy im the constant intrinsic endeavor of 
fifty years of prayer and sacrifices, ourified 
by the crystalline fire of the cross and mold- 
ed by the magnetic hand of an Almighty God 
in whose providence he placed his Faith, 
his Hope, his Joy. Now then, as the fifty years 
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wreathed out the dazzling aureola of 50 
crowns of a glorious life in Christ, with 
Christ, the angel of God still challenges Mon- 
signor John as he did of yore, to the falter- 
ing Jacob: “Take and eat, you still have a 
long journey to go.” 

Ad Multos Annos in the Vineyard of the 
Lord. Do not stop . . . there is still work to 
be done, Monsignor. Do not hesitate, Yet 
a dose more of sacrifice and work, more 
heavenly riches to store ... your undying 
vim must not cease till Christ's vital spirit 
draws you with every fiber in you to the 
perpetual joys of an everlasting crown in 
Heaven. 

Go on! Brave the tempests of the earthly 
sea, continue saving immortal souls, live to 
love in your Christ—serve your High Priest, 
Oh Jubilant Solenizarian! 

Ad Multos Annos! Right Reverend Mon- 
signor! May each heart rejoice with you and 
sing the MAGNIFICAT as they contemplate 
the marvels He prepared for those who Iove 
Him, for His followers—HIS ALTER CHRIS- 
TUS! 

Ad Multos Annos! 

—E. B. M. 


Mass oF THANKSGIVING 


Sunday, August 29, 1971—4:00 P.M. 

St. Mary's Nativity Church—Plymouth. 

The Most Reverend J. Carroll McCormick, 
D.D., Bishop of Scranton, presiding. 

Principal Celebrant: Reverend Monsignor 
John J. Podkul. 

Concelebrants: Rev. Stanislaus Slominskt, 
Rev. John Kowalkiewicz, Rev. Stanislaus 
Kalinowski, Rey. Anthony Koslowski, Rev. 
Joseph Sadowski, M.M., and Rev. Henry 
Zapotocki. 

Master of Ceremonies: 
James C. Timlin. 

Lector: Mr. Bernard Janoskt. 

Presentation of offertory gifts: Sister M. 
Amelia, C.S.B., Mr. John Ratajezak, Mr. 
Leonard Stavish, Miss Ann D. Pleban, Sister 
M. Esther, C.S.B., Mr. Robert Stavish, Mr. 
Stanley! Pleban, and Mrs. Martha Donaldson. 

Sacred Chant; St. Cecella’s Choir—Mr. A. 
Magda, Director. 

Reeessional: “Serdeczne Matko”. 


Rev. Monsignor 


JUBILEE DINNER MENU 
Cocktails. 
Hors D’oeuvres. 
Fruit cocktail supreme. 
Chef’s tossed salad. 
Relishes. 
Oven roast of beef with mushroom gravy. 
Baked potato. 
Belgian carrots. 
Dinner rolls and butter. 
Coffee. 
Tea. 
Milk. 
Ice cream cake roll. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE BANQUET PROGRAM 


Star Spangled Banner: Assembly. 

Invocation: Rey. Msgr. Joseph B. Pilny, 
Pastor, Ss. Peter and Paul Church, Plains, 
Pa. 

Toast: Mr, Malcolm Rule, Co-Chairman. 


DINNER 
Remarks and introduction of toastmaster; 


y Malinowski, 

S.T.L, Adm. Bacred Heart of Jesus Church, 
Dupont, Pa. 

Remarks: Most Rev. J. Carrol! McCormick, 
D.D., Bishop of Scranton. 

Greetings from school children: Theresa 
Zuba. 

Remarks: Mayor Edward Burns, Piymouth, 
Pa. 


Choral tribute: “Feast Day Song”—“Let 
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There Be Peace,” St. Cecelia’s Choir—aA. 
Magda, Director. 

Address: Hon. Peter Paul Olszewski, Judge, 
Common Pleas Court, Luzerne County, Pa. 

Polish dances: Polish National Alliance 
Dancing Group. 

Humorist: Joseph Gallagher. 

Principal Address: Rev. Msgr. Vincent V. 
Borkowicz, Pastor Emeritus—St. Stanislaus 
Church, Detroit, Michigan. 

Presentation: Mrs. Delbert H, Cragle, Co- 
Chairman. 

Concluding remarks: 
Msgr. John J. Podkul. 

Benediction: Rev. Msgr. Michael C. Polcha, 
Pastor, Holy Trinity Church, Swoyerville, Pa. 

“Holy God We Praise Thy Name”; Assem- 
bly. 

Recessional: Orchestra. 

Dancing and refreshments. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE COMMITTEE 


Honorary chairman: Rev. Joseph E. Papka, 
Rev. Joseph S. Sitko. 

Chairman: Mr. Edward Wilkes. 

Co-chairman: Mrs. Defbert H, Cragle, Mr. 
Malcolm Rule. 

Secretary: Miss Helen Cebula. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Anthony Piotrowski. 


TICKET COMMITTEE 


Mr. Leonard Wojcik, Chairman; Mrs. 
Pelicia Bierzynski, Co-Chairman; Miss 
Blanche Bylinski, Mrs. Helene Citecierski, 
Mr. Delbert H. Cragie, Mrs. Elizabeth Dudek, 
Mr. Anthony Gabriel, Mrs. Helen Janoski, 
and Mrs. Caroline Kosloskt. 

Mrs. Helen Lipinski, Mrs, Bertha Kuzmin- 
ski, Mrs. Mary Martinski, Mrs, Theodore Loke, 
Mrs. Joanne Yanek, Mrs. Claudia Nowak, 
Mrs. Clara Poslusny, and Mrs. Frances Przy- 
bylski. 


Jubilarian, Rev. 


RECEPTION 


Mrs. Dorothy Smith, Chairman; Miss Geri 
Lukasavage, Co-Chairman; Mrs. Bernice 
Mugjo, Mr. Bernard Janoski, Mrs. Marion 
Makos, Miss Caroline O'Rourke, Mrs. Ger- 
trude Phillips, and Mrs. Clara Zawatski. 


DECORATIONS 
Mrs. Helen Hinkley and Mrs. Lillian Loke. 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Prank Phillips, Mrs. Gertrude Luka- 

vitch, and Mrs. Eleanor Stush. 
INVITATIONS AND BOOKLET 

Mrs. Marlyn Zlotek, Chairman; Mrs. Lor- 
raine Piotrowski, Co-Chairman; Mrs. Dorothy 
Cebrick, Mrs. Josephine Strongowski, Mrs. 
Joamne Yanek, and Mrs. Stephania Dziekan. 

As we celebrate the Golden Jubilee of 
Ordination to the Sacred Priesthood of our 
beloved Pastor, Monsignor John J. Podkul, 
we wish to express our sincere gratitude to 
all those who have contributed so generously 
to the success of this joyous occasion. 

It was through the combined leadership 
of our respected priests, Rev. Joseph E. 
Papka and Rev. Joseph S. Sitko, and the de- 
voted efforts of members of the parish so- 
cieties, parishioners and friends of St. Mary’s 
that this Jubilee celebration grew to reality. 

‘To you, our Pastor, we extend sincere con- 
gratulations, and we ask God to shower His 
abundant blessings upon you 

—St. Mary's Parish 3 Jubilee Committee. 


My JUBILEE 


Finally we celebrated the greatest of days 
of my priestly life, my Golden Jubilee in the 
Holy Priesthood of Christ. 

I owe it to you, my dear people from St. 
Mary’s, and from all the other neighboring 
parishes where I worked, that this great 
solemmity did take place. Through the un- 
selfish sacrifice of so many wonderful parish- 
toners and friends, tt was possible for me to 
see through these years of God's work. 

I am very happy for this Golden Day, and 
wish to thank you with the most cordial 
gratitude, Humbly I offer Thanksgiving to 
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the Eternal Father for His unwavering pater- 
nal care for me, 

From the depths of my heart I thank you 
all and bless you; I pray God to shower His 
choicest graces upon each and everyone of 
you. 

In a special sense, I extend my thanks to 
the Committee and friends that made such 
great efforts for this memorable occasion. 
You certainly went big in helping out with 
your kind contributions. Words are inade- 
quate to express all I’d love to say. So thank 
you again, most sincerely. 

As soon as possible, you will receive a warm 
note of thanks through the mail for your 
gifts and donations. 

God bless you and love you. 

MONSIGNOR PoDKUL. 


GEN. CASIMIR PULASKI, FATHER 
OF THE AMERICAN CAVALRY 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, Octo- 
ber 11 marked the 192d anniversary of 
the death of Gen. Casimir Pulaski, the 
great Polish soldier and patriot who gave 
his life in the struggle for American in- 
dependence. Without his superb leader- 
ship of the first American cavalry forces, 
the poorly organized and ill-equipped 
colonial troops would have been seriously 
weakened and possibly defeated. I be- 
lieve we should recall some of the details 
of the remarkable career of this man who 
did so much and finally made the su- 
preme sacrifice to help us win our 
independence. 

Pulaski was born in Podolia, Poland, 
on March 4, 1748. He became interested 
in military affairs before he reached his 
majority and served in the guard of Duke 
Charles of Courland before he reached 
the age of 20. In 1768, he joined his 
father, Joseph Pulaski, as one of the 
eight original associates of the Confeder- 
ation of Barr, a national Polish move- 
ment against Russian oppression. He 
and his father pledged themselves to 
freeing Poland. Casimir carried on a 
partisan warfare against the Russians 
after his father’s death, and in 1769 
raised a revolt in Lithuania. He finally 
forced the Russians to withdraw from 
the fortified monastery of Czestochova 
to which he had been driven and took 
an active part in forcing them across the 
Vistula. 

Subsequent military reverses caused 
Pulaski to leave Poland. He went to 
Turkey to seek, unsuccessfully, the aid of 
the Sultan against the Russians. He then 
went to Paris in 1775. It was in the 
French capital that he made the ac- 
quaintance of Benjamin Franklin. After 
his talks with Franklin he became in- 
terested in the American struggle for in- 
dependence and came to this country in 
March of 1777. He immediately joined 
General Washington’s staff in Philadel- 
phia. In the battle of Brandywine, in 
company with Greene, Wayne, Sullivan, 
and Lafayette, he struck his first blow 
in behalf of the American cause. His 
great service in this engagement was to 
defeat the attempt of the enemy to cut 
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off the line of retreat. He executed his 
task so successfully and promptly that, 
upon the recommendation of Washing- 
ton, he was commissioned a brigadier 
general by Congress and assigned to 
command the newly organized American 
cavalry. General Washington, in his let- 
ter to Congress recommending Pulaski 
for this position, said: 

This gentleman has been, like us, engaged 
in defending the liberty and independence 
of his country and has sacrificed his fortune 
to his zeal for these objects. He derives from 
hence a title to our respect that ought to 
operate in his favor as far as the good of the 
service will permit. 


Pulaski later saved the Army from a 
surprise at Warren Tavern, near Phila- 
delphia, and took part in the battle of 
Germantown. In the winter of 1777-78, 
he participated in the operations of Gen. 
Anthony Wayne and helped defeat a 
division of British troops at Haddon- 
field, N. J. Subsequently, he was assigned 
to special duty at Valley Forge. 

Congress, upon General Pulaski’s sug- 
gestion and upon the recommendation 
of General Washington, authorized the 
formation of a corps of lancers and light 
infantry to be commanded by Pulaski. 
This corps, which was recruited mostly 
in Baltimore, later became famous as 
“Pulaski’s Legion.” 

Performing garrison duty at Minisink, 
N.J., during the following winter, he ex- 
pressed a wish to return to more active 
military service in Europe, but Washing- 
ton persuaded him to remain, On May 8, 
1779, he entered Charleston, S.C., and 
3 days later, May 11, the city was at- 
tacked by 900 British troops. Pulaski's 
forces were heavily outnumbered, but 
he held the city until the arrival of re- 
inforcements on May 13. 

In the siege of Savannah, where he met 
his death, he rendered distinguished 
service. In the assault of October 8, he 
commanded the entire cavalry, botn 
French and American. During the battle 
he received a wound which eventually 
proved fatal. 

For the account of General Pulaski 
dying in the arms of Col. Richard Clough 
Anderson, we have the word of Colonel 
Anderson’s grandson, Edward Lowell 
Anderson. The biography of Colonel An- 
derson, published by his grandson in 
1879, contains the following: 

The attack [on Savannah], though at 
several points successful, was, in the end, 
repulsed. Upon his way back to camp, my 
grandfather met Pulaski. The unhappy Pole 
was mounted upon a rough-moving pony, 
at whose every step the blood from a mortal 
wound churned up in the long boots of the 
rider. Until death released Pulaski from his 
sufferings, at some hour during that night, 
Major Anderson remained with him. He 
received from the dying man a sword, in 
memory of the sad service. 


There is no further mention of Pul- 
aski’s sword in Mr. Anderson’s book. 

The details given in other historical 
accounts differ, but there is general 
agreement that Pulaski was carried from 
the battlefield after the conflict to the 
American brig Wasp for transfer to 
Charleston. Two days later, in the com- 
pany of his close friend and subordinate, 
Captain Bentalou, he died of the gan- 
grene which had set into his wound. He 
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was buried at sea, but, when the French 
fleet reached Charleston, a memorial 
procession and service were held. Pul- 
aski’s empty coffin was followed by his 
horse, which bore his uniform and cay- 
alry accouterments. 

Casimir Pulaski was not the only 
brave Pole who left his native land to 
help America win her independence. 
Those who served under the general in 
the Pulaski Legion included Joseph 
Baldeski, Maurice August Beniowski, 
Baron de Botzen, August Christian El- 
holm, Jerzmanowski—first name un- 
known—Michael Kowacz, Kraszewski— 
first name unknown—Charles Litomski, 
Matthias Rogowski, Kotowski—first 
name unknown—and John Zielinski, a 
cousin of General Pulaski and one of 
the first three officers of the legion. 

Americans have not forgotten the 
contributions of General Pulaski. There 
are eight towns named after him, lo- 
cated in the States of Georgia, Illinois, 
Iowa, Mississippi, New York, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin; and seven 
counties, located in the States of Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and Virginia. The Pu- 
laski Highway in Maryland runs from 
Baltimore through Aberdeen and Elk- 
ton to the Delaware line, and the Pula- 
ski Skyway in New Jersey is a wonder 
of highway engineering. 

Gen. Casimir Pulaski spent more than 
$50,000 of his private fortune to main- 
tain his cavalry. In a letter to Col. R. H. 
Lee in 1778, he wrote: 

Honor and a true desire of distinguish- 
ing myself in defense of Liberty was the 
only motive which fired my breast for the 
cause of the United States. 


His example of sacrifice and devo- 
tion to our Nation’s cause is a model of 
patriotism for all times. Truly, Casimir 
Pulaski stands as one of history’s great- 
est protagonists of human freedom. 


A VETERAN'S GRATITUDE FOR 
THE GI BILL 


HON. ED JONES 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I recently received a letter from a young 
veteran in my district, Mr. Danny Ray 
Falkner, expressing an attitude toward 
the U.S. Congress which is seldom ver- 
balized. Mr. Falkner, asked me to express 
his feelings to this body, and for this 
reason I insert his letter be printed in 
the Record. 

The letter follows: 

SEPTEMBER 28, 1971. 
Hon. Ep JONES, 
House of Representatives, Congress of the 
United States, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Jones: My tour of duty now is 
completed with the US Army Security 
Agency, and I was discharged on the third 
of August 1971. It is my request that you, if 
you wouldn’t mind, to please relay the fol- 
lowing note of appreciation to the appro- 
priate office. 

As I graduated from Ripley High School 
in Ripley, Tennessee, I saw many of my 
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friends prepare for further schooling at an 
in-state or out-of-state college or univer- 
sity. I did not, nor did my family, have the 
necessary financial backing to pursue fur- 
ther schooling. Having no alternative plan 
of action, I decided to enlist in the U.S. Army. 
This proved to be beneficial in many ways. 
My thinking matured, but, above all, my ap- 
preciation and thankfulness to live in a free 
country as we do increased as I saw several 
countries without my privileges. 

At this time gentlemen, I would like to 
take this opportunity to say how much I 
appreciate the chance to attend school under 
the GI. Bill. Without the necessary finan- 
cial backing that the G.I. Bill provides, I 
would be unable to attend school. My lack 
of knowledgeable words to put down in ap- 
propriate writing leaves me unable to express 
my thankfulmess to the Congress of the 
United States. 

May God's blessing be upon the entire mem- 
bership of the congress of my country. 

Very truly yours, 
Danny Ray PALKNER. 


THE HONORABLE CHARLOTTE T. 
REID 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1971 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, for 
those of us who have felt such a deep 
bond of respectful affection for our for- 
mer colleague, Charlotte Reid of Illinois, 
I am sure there has been more difficulty 
than on most occasions in finding just 
the right words to express our thoughts. 


But the words of a remembered poem 
came to me the other day which, I think, 
fits the subject. Lord Byron paid an ulti- 
mate compliment to a lady when he said: 
She walks in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies. 
And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and in her eyes 
Thus mellowed to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 


As a colleague, Mrs. Reid deserved to 
be considered a peer as a matter of right. 
But some demand and some earn. And 
Charlotte always earned. 

As a politician in her own district, the 
overwhelming majorities by which she 
was six times elected to this body pro- 
vide full testimony of her ability to win 
and hold respect of her constituency. 

As a Congresswoman, her work in her 
various assignments here—including her 
work on the coveted Appropriations Com- 
mittee—have earned her the respect of 
all with whom she dealt: colleagues, staff, 
witnesses, and press. No allowances had 
to be made for her in the rigorous role 
of legislator which we all find so de- 
manding. 

But the most impressive of all was 
that unique ability to carry the respon- 
sibilities of politician and legislator 
without diminishing the graceful quality 
of her femininity. Her womanliness was 
never used as a crutch or club, but it was 
ever a quotient in her service. When- 
ever Charlotte took part in the discus- 
sion—whether it involved matters of 
state or frivolity—the level of considera- 
tion was always raised noticeably. She 
always had the capacity by her very 
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presence io make us a little more noble, a 
little more considerate, a little more gen- 
tlemanly in our attitudes. 

It is not just because she is a fine 
woman, a helpful associate or a worthy 
adversary, but because she is a great per- 
son that she has contributed so much to 
these halls and will be so greatly missed. 
As a member of the Communications and 
Power Subcommittee of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, I 
shall be fortunate enough to be able to 
continue a professional association with 
the lady from Aurora as she goes to her 
new assignment in public service. 

I know my colleagues join me in the 
satisfaction that her service to America 
and the process of government will con- 
tinue in her new post on the Federal 
Communications Commission. The FCC 
plays a critical role in the lives of all 
Americans, and as the new and expand- 
ing technology of the electronic media 
increase the influence of that segment 
of communications over our lives even 
more in the future it is vital that the 
FCC consist of persons of the highest 
character, intellect, foresight, and re- 
sponsiveness to new and significant chal- 
lenges, and who have sensitivity to the 
noblest public interest. 

Charlotte Reid is endowed with those 
qualities and a sense of purpose in life 
that will see her meet the new challenges 
of the position she is to assume. 

We wish her well in her new career. 


TAX AND DEBT LIMITS AND CAL- 
IFORNIA’S EXTRAORDINARY MA- 
JORITY VOTING REQUIREMENTS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as a former mayor and State 
legislator, I am especially aware of the 
tremendous difficulties involved in fi- 
nancing State and local government. In a 
State like California, with its tremen- 
dous size and large population, the prob- 
lem becomes particularly acute. Alan K. 
Browne, retired senior vice president, 
Bank of America N.T. & S.A., recently 
spoke to the Kenna Club at the Univer- 
sity of Santa Clara in California on “Tax 
and Debt Limits and California’s Ex- 
traordinary Majority Voting Require- 
ment.” 

I would like to share his view with my 
colleagues, which were given on Octo- 
ber 1, 1971, as follows: 

Tax AND Dest LIMITS AND CALIFORNIA'S Ex- 
TRAORDINARY MAJORITY VOTING REQUIREMENT 
OPENING REMARKS 


States and their local units of government 
are in financial trouble. Budgets have been 
rising while tax and reyenue sources have 
tended to shrink. Voters have been reluctant 
to approve bond issues and tax increases 
where applicable. Property owners have be- 
come more vocal in their opposition to any 
increase in their tax load. 

Yet the demand for public services and 
the expectation of public services is unap- 
peased. To add to the problem are the new 
standards for environmental quality indicat- 
ing vast expenditures, both public and pri- 
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vate, are necessary to meet these standards. 

Our school system has been faced with 
added expenditures to insure the safety of 
its structures from earthquake damage and 
to provide quality and equality of education 
for all pupuls. Additional costs of busing 
must be borne by the affected districts. The 
California Supreme Court decision on the 
question of inequality of school district re- 
sources to provide equal educational op- 
portunities is a potential tax and debt prob- 
lem for California taxpayers. Striking teach- 
ers seeking improvement in their benefits, 
and the unfunded condition of some public 
retirement systems, presage additional costs 
to be underwritten by the taxpayers of our 
State. The financial problems of our parochial 
schools and the private colleges are additional 
manifestations of our economic woes and 
could lead to further burdens. In fact, edu- 
cation at all levels, and welfare, continue to 
be the major budget problems facing State 
and local government today. 

There is no doubt that a decline in busi- 
ness activity results in an economic blow to 
government finances, varying in degree ac- 
cording to locality. Unemployment and de- 
clining sales mean lower tax receipts. Un- 
fortunately it is difficult for government to 
anticipate with any degree of accuracy 
changes in the business cycle—nor does it 
have the flexibility to reduce expenditures 
or increase revenue resources mid-stream. 

President Nixon’s 90 day wage and price 
freeze, and related actions pertaining to the 
dollar, represent still another financial prob- 
lem for State and local government. Uncer- 
tainty as to Phase II will continue to worry 
legislators until they can determine what 
impact it will have on revenues. States that 
have tied their income tax to a percentage of 
the Federal tax will have some adjusting to 
do. Meanwhile the fate of revenue sharing is 
still anyones guess as to when it might be 
enacted, how much relief it will provide and 
what form it will take. 

I have tried to establish in your minds the 
seriousness of the dilemma facing State and 
local government. As vcters anc taxpayers 
you must be acutely aware of what is happen- 
ing—and yet it is difficult to come to grips 
with the problem. It is even more difficult to 
find solutions. 

Today I will not attempt to discuss all as- 
pects of State and local government financial 
needs. Rather I will confine my remarks, as 
the title of my paper implies, to “Tax and 
Debt Limits and California's Extraordinary 
Voting Requirements”. I will also comment 
on some additional related lmitations, 
which together, play a significant role in 
State and local finance and determine the 
flexibility by which government responds 
to changing public needs and the jiggles 
in the economy. 


WHAT ARE THE LIMITATIONS? 


Underlying the financial problems of State 
and local government are the changing roles 
and relationships with the Federal goyern- 
ment. 

James Madison wrote in the “Federalist”, 
and I quote: 

“The powers delegated by the proposed 
constitution to the Federal Government are 
few and defined—(they)—will be exercised 
principally on external objects, as war, peace, 
negotiation, and foreign commerce, with 
which last the power of taxation will for the 
most part be connected. The powers reserved 
to the several states will extend to all the 
objects, which, in the ordinary course of 
affairs, concern the lives, liberties and prop- 
erties of the people; and the internal order, 
improvement, and properties of the State”. 
(Unquote) 

Far reaching developments in the social 
and economic life in our country have altered 
this concept. 

The functions of government in general 
are substantially greater than they were in 
the past. Both Federal, State and local. To- 
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day scarcely any government function be- 
longs to a single level, The Federal govern- 
ment depends on State and local government 
for efective performance in shared func- 
tional fields and in certain national func- 
tions as well, 

In effect there is a great mixture of shared 
and interdependent functions rather than a 
neat pile of whole functions among three 
distinct levels of government. 

To further complicate the picture, State 
boundaries, fixed by history, are not based 
on current social and economic needs so that 
solutions for some major problems are be- 
yond the reach of any one State. 

Services provided by the States and their 
local units vary in range, quality and 
quantity. 

Of the 48 older States, relatively few have 
adopted new constitutions since 1945. The 
California legislature in 1933 submitted the 
question of calling a constitutional conven- 
tion to the voters. The proposal received a 
majority approving vote, but because of time 
limitations and defects in the proposal, the 
legislature finally took no action, So Cali- 
fornia still functions under its second con- 
stitution adopted July 4, 1879, with periodic 
piecemeal amendments. However, an advi- 
sory commission and staff have functioned 
in recent years to eliminate obsolete provi- 
sions, consolidate some and to rewrite others. 
Unfortunately their efforts have met with 
indifferent voter response at the polls. 

Most States, including California, impose 
statutory or constitutional Mmitations on 
their power, and on the power of their local 
governments, to borrow and to tax. Many set 
interest rate limits on their respective bor- 
rowing and some prescribe the majority vot- 
ing requirement on bond issues and tax rate 
increases. 


A—State constitutional and statutory re- 
strictions on amount of government debt 


Many of the limitations on State and local 
borrowing are historical and had their roots 
established in past periods of economic crises 
such as the 1830's, the reconstruction period 
following the Civil War, and the 1930's. 
Periods which saw sharp debt expansion and 
followed by depression and defaults. 

Essentially the limitations have been en- 
acted to prevent reoccurrence of past mis- 
directed over-borrowing in order to protect 
taxpayers, preserve the credit (solvency) of 
their government and to protect bondholders, 

In a study made some years ago (1958) 
of State debt limitations, three groups were 
used for comparison. 

Group I—Prohibits State borrowing except 
as authorized by constitutional amendment. 

Group II—Borrowing proposal must be en- 
acted by the legislature and then approved 
by popular referendum. 

Group IjI—Legislatures make the borrow- 
ing decisions. 

On this basis Groups I and II were found to 
include 21 States each, with 8 States falling 
under Group HNI. 

Constitutional and statutory limitations 
on the borrowing of local governmental units 
vary considerably, The most common limita- 
tion, used by 34 States in 1961, sets a ceil- 
ing on debt as a percentage of the property 
tax base of the local government. 

Another common limitation is that the 
issuance of bonds be approved by referen- 
dum. This requirement, with individual 
variations, was imposed constitutionally in 23 
States and statutorily in 27 States. 


1. California’s Limitations 


a. State general obligation debt—There is 
no limit to State general obligation debt. 
Statutory provisions also set limits as well 
as prescribe methods of sale, maximum 
maturity, and maximum interest rate. Oc- 
casionally the Act creating the debt may con- 
tain specific limitations without regard to 
the statutes. However, this is an exception 
and usually results from lack of knowledge. 
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b. County General Obligation Debt—Direct 
general obligation debt of a county may not 
exceed 5% of assessed valuation. Due to the 
nature of county government, the purposes 
for which county debt may be issued are lim- 
ited with many counties having no debt out- 
standing. Statutory provisions govern sales 
procedures, purposes for which bonds may 
be issued, maximum maturity and maximum 
interest rate. 

c. City general obligation debt—Direct 
general obligation debt of a city is limited 
to 15% of assessed valuation. Charter cities, 
including the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco, may set their own debt limits, either as 
& percentage of the city's assessed valuation, 
or by excluding certain debt from the com- 
putation of outstanding bond issues such 
as self-liquidating debt. Statutory provisions 
also govern sales procedures, purposes for 
which bonds may be issued, maximum ma- 
turity, and maximum interest rate. 

d. School district general obligation debt— 
School, high school and junior college dis- 
trict direct general obligation debt may 
not exceed 5% of assessed valuation, respec- 
tively, but may be increased by 5% incre- 
ments where any or all of these functions are 
additionally combined in one district. A high 
school and junior college district, for exam- 
ple, would have a 10% debt limitation, while 
the limitation of a unified school and junior 
college district would be 15%. There are 
also provisions for excess debt when exist- 
ing districts form new districts through uni- 
fication. In such instances outstanding debt 
continues as an obligation of the originat- 
ing district, but new bonds issued by the 
unified district are liens against the enlarged 
area and the 5%-15% debt limitations does 
not -nclude the underlying bonds of the orig- 
inal component districts. Statutory provi- 
sions also govern sales procedure, purposes 
for which bonds may be issued, maximum 
maturity and maximum interest rate. 

e. Special district and authority debt have 
so many diverse limitations according to 
the multitude of California special laws, 
that overall generalization would be mis- 
leading. It may be said, however, that laws 
governing special districts and authorities 
are typically more liberal and the restric- 
tions less onerous than for other units. Some 
have no debt limits. 

Not all special districts can incur debt. Of 
the 3800 odd special districts in California, 
relatively few have debt outstanding except 
for purposes related to community services, 
flood control, recreation and park, sanitation, 
public utility and water, etc. However, they 
all have the power to tax and usually do. 

f. Loopholes—Keep in mind I have only 
mentioned general obligation debt. Because 
of the complexity of other forms of debt, 
I will not attempt to detail their respective 
provisions. 

To quote a Brookings Institution study— 
“Limitation have held down aggregate bor- 
rowing, but they have stimulated a mush- 
roomlike development of ingenious devices 
to escape the limitations. The most important 
device has been the non-guaranteed bond (as 
distinct from a bond secured for its interest 
and principal by the full faith and credit of 
local government)". (Unquote) 

Creation of public authorities and new 
governmental units is motivated chiefly by 
a desire to gain new borrowing as well as ad- 
ditional borrowing power; to exceed, in ef- 
fect, statutory and constitutional limitation. 

In California, loopholes have been found 
through use of such devices as non-profit 
corporations, lease purchase contracts and 
joint powers agreements. 

Special assessment financing has also con- 
tributed to our problems, as it tends to be 
promotional in certain situations and a form 
of public aid for private enterprise. 

Because of the nature and form of these 
special types of borrowing, interest rates 
tend to be higher than for traditional ve- 
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hicles to attract investors. Such financing 
tends also to negotiated sales and to an in- 
crease in overlapping debt, adding to the 
burden of the taxpayer. 


B. State constitutional and statutory 
restrictions on taxing powers 


1. State of California—We are so used to 
thinking of California State taxes in the 
form of a sales tax, income tax, liquor and 
cigarette taxes, and the gas tax that we for- 
get there is authority for a property tax. The 
California Supreme Court's recent decision 
concerning school finances brought the pos- 
sibility of a statewide property tax into focus 
again. 

In a report of an Assembly Interim Com- 
mittee on Revenue and Taxation, it sum- 
marized California's tax history into three 
periods: 

1850-1910—An era of minimum govern- 
ment supported largely by ad valorem taxes 
on property. 

1911-1932—-The era of separation of tax 
sources and growing State government sup- 
ported largely by gross receipts taxes on 
public utility corporations, but also char- 
acterized by the levying of various taxes on 
special objects (e.g., motor vehicles and re- 
lated activities) the proceeds of which were 
earmarked for particular purposes. 

1933 to date—An era of expanding govern- 
ment in which the State thrust itself into 
many areas formerly considered functions 
of local government (e.g., support to schools, 
support to the categorical aids, ete.) and 
derived a large share of its revenues from 
sales, income and excise taxes. 

As a result of home owner criticism of 
the State’s tax structure in 1905, the Legis- 
lature appointed a commission to make a 
systematic analysis of the State's fiscal prob- 
lems. The impetus for the study was not 
additional revenue, but a readjustment of 
the tax burden, At this time the general 
property tax provided about 70% of the 
State’s revenue. 

As a practical solution to the problem of 
property taxation, the commission recom- 
mended a separation of tax sources. This 
meant local governments, cities and coun- 
ties, would have one tax base—local prop- 
erty, and the State government a separate 
tax base, e.g., a gross receipts tax on all 
public utilities. Under this plan the State 
would forgo the property tax and the two 
levels of government would depend upon 
different tax bases. The objective of the 
division was to allow each level of govern- 
ment independence in matters concerning 
its taxation. 

The commission reasoned that local prop- 
erty, such as homes, stores and farms, have 
a distinct local situs, and receive benefits 
directly from local government. Corporate 
property, on the other hand, did not have the 
same local situs; it extended over many 
communities, served all, and all contributed 
to its income. 

The report of the 1906 tax commission 
was approved by the Legislature, but a con- 
stitutional amendment was defeated in 1908. 
After some modification it was resubmitted 
to the voters in 1910 and was passed. Since 
then the State of California has not levied 
a general property tax (defined in Article 
XIII of the State constitution and limited 
to 25% of its required funds), except a spe- 
cial levy was made to finance the Panama 
Exposition and was discontinued after 1915. 

The next period of major State tax reform 
took place in the 1930's. The 1910 constitu- 
tional amendment had outlined its useful- 
ness as its precepts were no longer valid. 

A clear distinction no longer existed be- 
tween property with only a local interest 
and property with a general statewide inter- 
est. The expansion of State services blurred 
any former distinction which may have ex- 
isted between the function of State and local 
government. 

The gross receipts tax, as the major tax 
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of the State, was too inflexible to remain a 
suitable means for financing the operation 
of the State government. 

The financial solvency of the State govern- 
ment was almost destroyed by the depression 
during the thirties. New services, especially 
relief, were demanded by the citizens, but the 
structure proved incapable of meeting the 
fiscal requirements. Revenues declined, ex- 
penditures increased, services were cut, and 
deficits mounted. 

Sounds familiar—doesn't it? The tax crisis 
of 1933 was resolved by a plan proposed by 
two members of the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion, Ray L. Riley (State Controller) and 
Fred E. Stewart. 

In essence—the fiscal problem of 1933, as 
viewed by Riley and Stewart, was to balance 
the State budget, relieve real estate of some 
of its burden, avoid a State property tax 
levy, and at the same time maintain essen- 
tial governmental services. 

Not all of the proposals of Riley and Ste- 
wart were enacted by the Legislature. How- 
ever, a revised amendment to the constitu- 
tion was approved by the voters in 1933. A 
retail sales tax was adopted but a personal 
income tax was vetoed by the Governor. How- 
ever, in 1935 a new personal income tax bill 
was signed into law to meet the critical 
revenue short fall. 

One significant part of the Riley-Stewart 
plan was local property relief through the 
State assuming the fixed charges of $30 for 
each elementary school pupil and $60 for 
each high school pupil in average daily at- 
tendance. It was up to the legislature to de- 
termine what additional revenue sources were 
to be tapped to fund the extra school costs. 

While State tax legislation in the inter- 
vening years has been important, particu- 
larly the passage of the Collier-Burns Act of 
1947 relating to motor vehicle taxes, it has 
been a matter of degree. Actually California’s 
tax structure has changed very little since 
1935. 

In view of the State’s pressing financial 
problems of today—a little history is worth 
noting. 

To quote from a recent speech I gave be- 
fore the Commonwealth Club of California. 

“The lessons of the past seem to be too 
readily forgotten and each generation shows 
a tendency to make the same mistakes which 
were made in prior years”. (Unquote) 

It is interesting to note that the “Deans” of 
California's State Senate and Assembly are 
Senator Randolph Collier, elected in 1938, 
and Assemblyman Vincent Thomas, elected 
in 1940. Very few members of the legislature 
have served since the 1940’s with most tak- 
ing office in the 1960's. I do not mean to im- 
ply that these gentlemen are not capable of 
resolving California’s dilemma, but I wonder 
if many will turn back the pages of history? 

From this brief background history of Cali- 
forpia’s State taxation, you can see how the 
emphasis has shifted to meet the changing 
needs of a growing State—sometimes too 
late—sometimes too little—but still innova- 
tive on occasion, Limitations on taxation 
have essentially been legislative and on oc- 
casion through constitutional amendments. 
As stated earlier, there is a certain element 
of inflexibility in the State’s tax structure. 
Rather than setting rates for specified tax re- 
sources, which will respond to the changing 
economy and produce needed revenues with 
surpluses to tide over the deficits, the routine 
is to change rates and exemptions, and to 
scrounge around, hopefully, for new sources— 
such as a windfall from withholding per- 
sonal income taxes and now a statewide prop- 
erty tax. 

2. Local units of government—The major 
source of local tax revenue has been, and re- 
mains, the property tax. However, sales taxes 
and business license taxes, plus grants and 
shared revenues, constitute a growing por- 
tion of local tax revenues. 

The power of local governments to levy 
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property taxes is subject to constitutional 
or statutory restrictions in most States. 

The restrictions take the form of maxi- 
mum limitations on the allowable tax rate 
related to assessed value of taxable property. 

Although restrictions on property taxes 
have existed throughout the history of the 
tax, limitations as we know them, originated 
in the several States at different times after 
about 1876 and before 1940. Their introduc- 
tion was generally associated with efforts to 
reduce or contain local government expend- 
itures under the stress of depressed eco- 
nomic conditions. A few property tax limita- 
tions came into being as companion meas- 
ures to restrictions on the borrowing powers 
of local governments. 

The initial effect of the impositions of tax 
limitations was to arrest the growth of local 
property taxes and in some cases to reduce 
them, particularly where their introduction 
came at the beginning of a period of declin- 
ing property values. The economic collapse 
of the 1930's produced the most recent flurry 
of activity aimed at limiting local property 
tax powers when several States enacted par- 
ticularly stringent measures, generally 
amending their constitutions. 

a. California counties: The Board of Super- 
visors is empowered to fix the rate at which 
such property shall be taxed. The figure is 
determined by the amount of approved 
budget requirements after deducting the un- 
encumbered cash balances, centrally col- 
lected revenues, State shared costs, and lo- 
cally collected levies, fines and fees. In ef- 
fect there is no property tax limitation. Some 
expenditures are fixed by State law and are 
beyond the discretion of the Board of Super- 
visors. Article XIII of the California con- 
stitution specifies the basis of property val- 
uations on which a tax is based. 

b. California cities derive their power to tax 
property from the general laws of the State 
or from their own charters. Maximum tax 
rates, which may be exceeded only by vote 
of the people, for general purposes are $1.00 
per $100 of assesed valuation, except on 
specific programs such as retirement, debt 
Service and certain expenditures for park, 
recreation and library activities. Charter 
cities in: many instances have tax rate limits 
in their charters. 

c. California school districts—Schools are 
financed by an annual property tax, a large 
amount of State grants-in-aid, small sums 
through Federal grants, and, in a few cases, 
by city appropriation. The school district tax 
is actually levied by the county board of 
supervisors, which is required by law to set 
a tax rate adequate to finance the budget 
submitted to it by the district governing 
body. There are tax limits for each type of 
district, and levies ex these limits 
require a favorable vote of district resi- 
dents—such as a pay-as-you-go capital im- 
provement program, a State school building 
loan, or an over-ride tax to conform to the 
Pield Act. 

d. California special districts—Districts are 
financed by bonds, taxes, special assessments, 
service charges and grants from local govern- 
ment units and from the State, and even the 
Federal government in some instances. 

Most districts may levy an annual tax upon 
property in the district. The tax base may 
include personal property and improvements, 
as well as real property, depending upon the 
particular enabling act. Many entities have 
been given a tax limit. In substance, special 
districts have many variations with little 
uniformity in their financial provisions. 

C. Constitutional and statutory rate limita- 
tions on State and local bonds 

Another significant limitation on the abil- 
ity of State and local government to obtain 
needed financing during periods of high in- 
terest rates are interest rate ceilings on their 
bonds. These limitations may apply to gen- 
eral obligation bonds, bonds issued by spe- 
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cific units of local government or may apply 
to all classes and types of bonds. The limi- 
tations are not always uniform, reflecting the 
urgency of needed legislation to raise the 
ceiling on one or more particular classes of 
local government rather than across the 
board, 

Currently among the 50 States, 27 have 
no rate ceiling on State general obligation 
bonds, while 23 have ceilings ranging from 
544% for Montana to 10% for Texas and 
Tennessee. Certain States raised their ceil- 
ings for a temporary period. 

It is interesting to note that the States 
that have no rate ceiling on their general 
obligation bonds, almost universally set no 
limit on other State issues as well as local 
issues. Those that do have rate ceilings have 
various limits on their other State borrowing 
as well as local borrowing. 

1. California—You will recall that during 
the tight money period of 1968-1969, the 
State of California, and many school dis- 
tricts, could not sell their bonds previously 
authorized because of a 5% rate ceiling. 
Cities and counties had some latitude as the 
ceiling was 6%, unless bonds were voted with 
a lower limit. Other local units of government 
had some difficulty in marketing their bonds 
because of varying ceilings. 

As a result, legislation was introduced in 
the State Legislature to raise the ceilings. 
There was no serious opposition, however, 
once the legislation became law, it did not 
apply to previously authorized debt approved 
while the lower ceilings were in effect. This 
meant that bond issues would have to be 
re-submitted to the voters if the higher ceil- 
ing was to be used. Many governing bodies 
were reluctant to do this on the theory 
voters would turn them down. However, 
those that decided to re-submit the bond 
issues invariably found the voters approving 
their prior mandate. For those who did not 
go back to the voters all sorts of schemes 
were concocted to find a buyer at the old 
statutory rates. These ranged from shorten- 
ing the maturities, inducing those who 
would benefit from the sale of property and 
construction, to purchase all or & sizable 
portion of the bond issue, and by increasing 
deposits of public monies in financial insti- 
tutions to encourage their investment in the 
bonds. Some financial institutions continued 
their policy of financing local government 
through purchase of their bonds at the old 
statutory limit until legislation raising the 
ceilings was enacted. 

The State of California presented a differ- 
ent problem. With about $1.3 billion voted 
but unsold bonds, inability to sell its Water 
Resources bonds and School Building Aid 
bonds, meant potential losses to contractors 
and possible greater increased start-up costs 
to the State as well as local school districts 
if construction was stopped. 

To remedy the situation the statutory 
ceiling was raised to 7% and a constitutional 
amendment was submitted to the voters, 
which was approved, raising the ceiling to 
7% on the authorized but unsold bonds. It 
also provided that the rate could be raised 
beyond this ceiling by a two-thirds approv- 
ing majority of both houses of the Legisla- 
ture and by the Governor. 


D. Statutory limitations on redemption of 
State and local debt 


While often minimized, limitations on re- 
demption of debt are an important factor in 
determining the ultimate cost of public im- 
provements. 

A simple rule of thumb calculation will 
indicate that the longer the average life of a 
bond issue, the greater the interest cost. In 
other words, the longer a bond issue runs, the 
more interest accrues on the unpaid balance 
and the interest rate is higher. This is why 
opponents to bond financing in general or 
favor a pay-as-you-go plan, point out that it 
is not just the principal of a bond issue that 
must be paid back, but the interest as well 
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Another factor is the annual tax required to 
maintain the property or improvement once 
acquired or completed. 

I will not attempt to discuss maturity 
limitations imposed on public debt in other 
States as they vary widely. However, they all 
attempt to do about the same thing—that 
is to ease the repayment of a debt over a rea- 
sonable period without excessive annual in- 
crements which would tend to impact the 
tax rate to the distress of property owners 
and to relate the redemption period to the 
potential useful life of the property acquired 
or the capital improvement constructed. 

California's constitution of 1849 set the 
maximum maturity for State debt at 20 
years. In the passage of time this was raised 
to 75 years and subsequently reduced to 50 
years. 

The Constitution of 1879 set the maximum 
maturity for county, city and school district 
debt at 20 years, similar to the State limita- 
tion. This was raised to 40 years in 1892 and 
has remained there ever since. 

It is interesting to note that in an amend- 
ment to the State constitution in 1906, the 
City and County of San Francisco, the City 
of San Jose and the Town of Santa Clara, 
were granted a maximum maturity of 75 
years on debt as an aftermath of the 1906 
earthquake. 

Special district and authority debt have 
varying limitations on maturities specified 
in their respective statutes too numerous 
to mention but patterned after the constitu- 
tional provisions for state, county, city and 
school district debt. 


E. Constitutional and statutory limitations 
on voting requirements of bond issues 
No type of limitation on local indebted- 

ness is more basic than the requirement of 
popular approval. As in other debt limita- 
tions, there are a great many variations be- 
tween States and within States for different 
levels of government. 

Some States require only the action of a 
governing body and currently some 32 States 
require only a simple majority vote. Restric- 
tions involving property ownership as a basis 
of approval have gradually been modified 
or eliminated by court action. 

California’s extraordinary majority voting 
requirement (two-thirds approving majority) 
as defined in Article XI, Section 18 of the 
State Constitution has been the subject of 
much debate. It applies to all “county, city, 
town, township, board of education or school 
district” indebtedness. 

This provision was declared unconstitu- 
tional by the California Supreme Court on 
June 30, 1970. The case was appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court which reversed 
the decision of the California court June 7, 
1971. Chief Justice Warren Burger stated in 
the majority opinion, and I quote in part: 

“It must be remembered that in voting to 
issue bonds, voters are commiting in part the 
credit of infants and of generations yet un- 
born, and some restriction of such commit- 
ment is not an unreasonable demand, That 
the bond issued may have the desirable ob- 
jective of providing better education for fu- 
ture generations goes to the wisdom of an 
indebtedness limitation—it does not alter 
the basic fact that the balancing of inter- 
ests is one for the State to resolve.” (Un- 
quote) 

In a recent (August 1971) California poll 
conducted by the Field Research Corporation 
and reported in the September 21, 1971 San 
Francisco Chronicle, there is indicated a def- 
inite trend by California voters to lower the 
voting requirement. Some 56% favor lower- 
ing to 60% with 32% favoring the two-thirds 
retention. However, while 37% favor lower- 
ing to a simple majority, 49% oppose. 

The incongruity of the constitutional yot- 
ing requirement is that only a simple ma- 
jority is required to pass general obligation 
bonds of the State of California, while spe- 
cial districts and authorities not covered by 
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Article XI, Section 18 have various voting 
requirements. To further complicate the 
probiem, California local government has re- 
sorted to borrowing, using various devices 
not considered debt in the constitutional 
sense, thus evading all of the limitations we 
have been discussing. 

There is an element of emotion involved 
in the pros and cons of changing California's 
extraordinary majority voting requirement. 
Concern over higher taxes resulting from an 
anticipated increase in approved bond issues 
must be weighed against the need for the 
proposed improvements and the devices 
which local government substitutes for the 
general obligation bond issue—which in- 
evitably means higher taxes without voter 
approval. The potential impact of the 18 
year old vote has many tax conscious orga- 
nizations and individuals rushing to the bar- 
ricades to repel any change in Article XI, Sec- 
tion 18. 

However, the State Legislature is consid- 
ering legislation which will reduce the major- 
ity voting requirement to 60% and may also 
require certain forms of “Phantom debt”, 
currently not subject to a vote, to be voted 
on in the same manner as general obligation 
debt. 

At this point I should emphasize that gen- 
eral obligation bonds supported by the un- 
limited taxing power of the issuing unit of 
government on property subject to taxation 
by the governmental unit represents the op- 
timum form of borrowing in terms of lower 
interest costs to the issuer. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


We have explored the various restrictions 
on debt and taxation which exist in various 
State constitutions and their respective stat- 
utes, with particular emphasis on the State 
of California. 

Each of the restrictions, whether it is the 
amount of debt, authority to tax, maximum 
interest rate, length of maturity or voting 
requirement, have been considered safe- 
guards, Not only for the voter and taxpayer, 
but for the bondholder as well. 

They have stood the test of time and have 
not been subject to frequent or drastic 
changes as a matter of degree. Case law has 
been established within these limitations and 
State and local government have carried out 
their responsibilities accordingly. 

California has benefited from these basic 
limitations as they have been sound—insur- 
ing favorable response from voters and in- 
vestors. 

Having said this—is there any reason for 
change and what changes should receive pri- 
ority? In my opinion there are ample reasons 
for change which I will enumerate. However, 
change should only be accomplished after a 
thorough study of alternatives and potential 
pitfalls. This calls for expert advice and ade- 
quate resources to accomplish. 

What then are the reasons for change? Cer- 
tainly not because it is convenient, expedient 
or self-serving. Rather it is to recognize the 
need for greater flexibility in State and local 
finance—to recognize that government is 
“big business” and that public officials today 
are largely professional and dedicated in- 
dividuals. To understand that demands on 
State and local government to provide all 
services and all public facilities, and to main- 
tain environmental quality as needed and de- 
sired by their respective constituents is plac- 
ing a major burden on their financial re- 
sources. To understand the interdependence 
between all levels of government for their 
tax and revenue resources, to be prepared for 
emergencies, and lastly, to appreciate the 
inter-play of all levels of government when 
raising funds in the bond market. I am con- 
fident there are other reasons which may 
occur to you, but I think these points are 
the most obvious. 

How should one go about making the 
changes? Due to the complexities of the 
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several subjects—they do not lend them- 
selves to a simple solution. However, here are 
some suggestions that might serve as guide- 
lines which could lead to desired goals. 


A, Commission 


Following a time-honored custom it would 
seem to be appropriate to appoint a com- 
mission either by the Legislature or the Gov- 
ernor to study and recommend legislation to 
provide financial flexibility for State and 
local government in California. It might 
comprise representatives from the following 
categories: 

1. Constitutional officers, applicable com- 
mittees, and staff of the Legislatures and de- 
partmental staff could ably assist the 
commission. 

2. Associations representing public offi- 
cials and units of government could have 
a tremendous input. 

3. Our universities and colleges could be 
tapped for their applicable resources. 

4. Professionals in taxation, law, eco- 
nomics, public finance, banking, institu- 
tional investors and investment bankers, 
could make a significant contribution. 

5. Voters and taxpayers, either individ- 
ually or through organizations, or legisla- 
tive advocates could balance the judgment 
of others. 

To activate a commission would prob- 
ably require legislative action and an ap- 
propriation. The commission should have 
established goals and a target date to re- 
port back with interim reports to be filed. 


B. Goais 


1. Constitution—This has been undergo- 
ing a piecemeal process of amendment with 
divergent views as to the nature and com- 
position of changes. It is essential that con- 
stitutional provisions concerning the debt 
and borrowing power of State and local 
government should be limited to matters 
that involve basic principles. The details 
should be left to statutory enlargement. 

2. Statutes—Several years ago the gen- 
eral laws of the State of California were 
codified with the result that the Acts of the 
Legislature are spread among various codes 
and the constitution. There is no com- 
pendium that would bring together in one 
code all acts relating to State and local 
debt matters. An Assembly Interim Commit- 
tee on Municipal and County Government 
made a good start on this and I am sure 
there are additional excellent references. 
This is a desirable goal to provide ready 
reference, eliminate unn legisla- 
tion and to provide uniformity in debt in- 
currence. 

3. Debt limitations—As the State of Call- 
fornia has been the most prolific borrower 
and has no debt limit—the need for a debt 
limit and how it should be computed, should 
be explored. While there are many theories 
on local debt limitations, the most impor- 
tant question is—What constitutes debt? 
This would seem to be a very important 
subject for study in view of current abuses 
which evade debt limits. 

4. Taxation—This covers a wide spectrum 
and has been studied by many commissions 
and committees. Rather than rehash the 
studies of the past—what is needed is a 
balancing of tax and revenue resources to 
insure adequate funding of governmental 
operations and as a back-up for borrowing. 
With so much concern over property taxa- 
tion—debt which has unlimited access to the 
property tax could be limited to non-self 
liquidating priority projects—while other 
debt that is self-liquidating or with lower 
priority be supported by dedicated revenues 
or users fees or simply the general fund. This 
should be a fruitful area to develop. Certainly 
the periodic surfacing of initiative measures 
to limit or reduce property taxes in California 
such as the Jarvis Property Tax Ceiling Ini- 
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tiative, the Watson Proposal and Dorn Pro- 
posal, indicate a need for a tax overhaul. 

5. Interest rate limitations—lIt is very easy 
to say that interest rate limitations should 
be fixed at the highest conceivable rate or no 
limitations, but difficult to achieve. Looking 
back a few years 5% seemed pretty high and 
6% was way out and 7%—something must be 
wrong with the bond. Yet we saw these rates 
exceeded time and again in recent years. It 
would be important to study the effect of rate 
limitations on the borrower, taxpayer, and 
those benefiting from the bond issue. In ad- 
dition, it would be desirable to measure the 
impact of competitive bidding on new mu- 
nicipal bond issues as a stabilizing effect in 
maintaining responsive borrowing costs. 

6. Maturity limitations—Some guidelines 
are needed to assist local government in de- 
termining the useful life of capital improve- 
ments and acquired property within their 
capacity to borrow. Maximum maturities are 
desirable but if used in paying for a fire 
truck or street sweeper as in the case of a 
sewer system or waterworks, could lead to 
financial complications. 

1. Voting requirements—California will 
probably change its majority voting require- 
ments, but it should not be a simple case 
study. What has happened in other States, 
with either a simple majority or less than 
two-third majority vote, could produce some 
interesting criteria. Granting authority to 
certain levels of government to authorize 
debt without a vyote for specified p 
and within certain limits should be consid- 
ered. In keeping with a need for a definition 
of debt, the desirability of including any 


debt which impacts the tax rate within the- 


several debt limitations should be deter- 
mined. 

8. Funding and refunding debt—While 
statutes provide for refunding debt prior to 
maturity—procedures to accomplish refund- 
ing are not explicit. In other words, permis- 
sive power does not activate and so when the 
need arises to refund—about the only pro- 
cedure available is to vote a refunding bond 
issue—costly and time consuming. A study 
of refunding techniques, the pros and cons— 
and relative costs of selling callable bonds as 
compared to non-callable bonds—would be in 
order. 

Reco the need for occasional re- 
structuring of debt through funding could 
be added to the study of refunding. 

9. Intergovernmental relations—A com- 
mission to be effective—comes into being— 
does its work—and makes its recommenda- 
tions. It seldom can do more than this— 
except to appear before legislative commit- 
tees in support of its legislative recommenda- 
tions. This is not enough as each session of 
the Legislature produces an abundance of 
new legislation relating to State and local 
financial matters. There should be some State 
agency to “advise and consent” to insure that 
basic principles are adhered to and that 
needed changes are uniformally sound. There 
are many other desirable functions that such 
a State agency could perform, not only in the 
interests of good government, but for the 
electorate as a whole. I have called this State 
agency the California Bureau of Intergovern- 
mental Relations, for want of a better title. 
Its creation should not wait for the appoint- 
ment of the proposed commission on financ- 
ing State and local government, but should 
be “in being” as soon as possible to insure 
continuity in its effectiveness. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS 

In concluding my remarks, I hope I have 
awakened your interest. Taxation, debt, rep- 
resentation and public improvements, both 
necessary and desired, are at best somewhat 
dull subjects—but they are everyones busi- 
ness. 

Individuals such as yourselves, represent- 
ing the academic and. business community, 
should be concerned. The subjects I have 
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covered today affect your family, your home, 
your business, your professions and the 
institutions that serve our spiritual, educa- 
tional, recreational and artistic needs. They 
need your attention, unders and in- 
volvement. Let us cross the threshhold to- 
gether to insure California’s continued 
growth and prosperity. 


ANALYSIS OF THE WORLD COURT 
OPINION ON NAMIBIA 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, in his ad- 
dress to the 26th session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on Octo- 
ber 4, the Secretary of State declared 
that: 


In Africa, where the right to a freer exist- 
ence is still denied to many, we are constant 
in our support of practical and peaceful 
means to achieve self-determination and end 
racial discrimination. That is the policy 
which President Nixon and I were pleased 
to confirm to the President of Mauritania 
and the distinguished delegation from the 
Organization of African Unity in Washing- 
ton last week. Consistent with that objective 
we have decided to accept the advisory opin- 
ion of the International Court of Justice on 
the legal consequences for states of South 
Africa’s continuing occupation of Namibia. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to place in the 
Recorp both, first, the answer to the 
question put by the Security Council to 
the court on the legal consequences for 
states of the continued presence in Nam- 
ibia of South Africa, notwithstanding Se- 
curity Council Resolution 276, and, sec- 
ond, the analysis of the opinion of the 
court prepared by the Registry of the 
International Court of Justice for the use 
of the press: 

ANSWER TO THE QUESTION 


In answer to the question put by the Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations, “What 
are the legal consequences for States of the 
continued presence of South Africa in Nam- 
ibia notwithstanding Security Council reso- 
lution 276 (1970) ?”, the Court is of opinion, 
by 13 votes to 2, 

(1) that, the continued presence of South 
Africa in Namibia being illegal, South Africa 
is under obligation to withdraw its adminis- 
tration from Namibia immediately and thus 
put an end to its occupation of the Terri- 
tory; 
by 11 votes to 4, 

(2) that States Members of the United Na- 
tions are under obligation to recognize the il- 
legality of South Africa’s presence in Namibia 
and the invalidity of its acts on behalf of or 
concerning Namibia, and to refrain from any 
acts and in particular any dealings with the 
Government of South Africa implying recog- 
nition of the legality of, or lending support 
or assistance to, such presence and adminis- 
tration; 

(3) that it is incumbent upon States which 
are not Members of the United Nations to 
give assistance, within the scope of subpara- 
graph (2) above, in the action which has 
been taken by the United Nations with re- 
gard to Namibia, 


ANALYSIS OF THE ADVISORY OPINION 
Course of the Proceedings (paragraphs 1-18 
of the Advisory Opinion) 

The Court first recalls that the request for 
the advisory opinion emanated from the 
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United Nations Security Council, which de- 
cided to submit it by resolution 284 (1970) 
adopted on 29 July 1970. The Court goes on 
to recapitulate the different steps in the sub- 
sequent p: e 

It refers in particular to the three Orders 
of 26 January 1971 whereby the Court de- 
cided not to accede to the objections raised 
by the Government of South Africa against 
the participation in the proceedings of three 
Members of the Court. These objections were 
based on statements which the Judges in 
question had made in a former capacity as 
representatives of their Governments in 
United Nations organs dealing with matters 
concerning Namibia, or on their participa- 
tion in the same capacity in the work of those 
organs, The Court came to the conclusion 
that none of the three cases called for the 
application of Article 17, paragraph 2, of its 
Statute. 


Objections Against the Court’s Dealing With 
the Question (paras. 19-41 of the Advisory 
Opinion) 

The Government of South Africa con- 
tended that the Court was not competent to 
deliver the opinion, because Security Coun- 
cil resolution 284 (1970) was invalid for the 
following reasons: (a) two permanent mem- 
bers of the Council abstained during the vot- 
ing (Charter of the United Nations, Art. 27, 
para. 3); (b) as the question related to a 
dispute between South Africa and other 
Members of the United Nations, South Africa 
should have been invited to participate in 
the discussion (Charter, Art. 32) and the 
proviso requiring members of the Security 
Council which are parties to a dispute to ab- 
stain from voting should have been observed 
(Charter, Art. 27, para. 3). The Court. points 
out that (a) for a long perlod the voluntary 
abstention of a permanent member has con- 
sistently been interpreted as not constituting 
& bar to the adoption of resolutions by the 
Security Council; (b) the question of Na- 
mibia was placed on the agenda of the Coun- 
cil as a situation and the South African Gov- 
ernment failed to draw the Council’s atten- 
tion to the necessity in its eyes of treating 
itas a dispute. 

In the alternative the Government of South 
Africa maintained that even if the Court 
had competence it should nevertheless, as a 
matter of judicial propriety, refuse to give 
the opinion requested, on account of politi- 
cal pressure to which, it was contended, the 
Court had been or might be subjected. On 
8 February 1971, at the opening of the pub- 
lic sittings, the President of the Court de- 
clared that it would not be proper for the 
Court to entertain those observations, bear- 
ing as they did on the very nature of the 
Court as the principal judicial organ of the 
United Nations, an organ which, in that 
capacity, acts only on the basis of law, inde- 
pendently of all outside influences or inter- 
ventions whatsoever. 

The Government of South Africa also ad- 
vanced another reason for not giving the ad- 
visory opinion requested; that the question 
was in reality contentious, because it related 
to an existing dispute between South Africa 
and other States. The Court considers that it 
was asked to deal with a request put forward 
by a United Nations organ with a view to 
seeking legal advice on the consequences of 
its own decisions. The fact that, in order to 
give its answer, the Court might have to pro- 
nounce on legal questions upon which di- 
vergent views exist between South Africa and 
the United Nations does not convert the case 
into a dispute between States. (There was 
therefore no necessity to apply Article 83 of 
the Rules of Court, according to which, if 
an advisory opinion is requested upon a legal 
question “actually pending between two or 
more States,” Article 31 of the Statute, deal- 
ing with judges ad hoc, is applicable; the 
Government of South Africa having. re- 
quested leave to choose a judge ad hoc, the 
Court heard its observations on that point on 
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27 January 1971 but, in the light of the 
above considerations, decided by the Order 
of 29 January 1971 not to accede to that 
request.) 

In sum, the Court saw no reason to de- 
cline to answer the request for an advisory 
opinion, 

History of the Mandate (paras. 42-86 of the 
Advisory Opinion) 

Refuting the contentions of the South Afri- 
can Government and citing its own pro- 
nouncements in previous proceedings con- 
cerning South West Africa (Advisory Opin- 
ions of 1950, 1955 and 1956; Judgment of 
1962), the Court recapitulates the history of 
the Mandate. 

The mandates system established by 
Article 22 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations was based upon two principles of 
paramount importance: the principle of non- 
annexation and the principle that the well- 
being and development of the peoples con- 
cerned formed a sacred trust of civilization. 
Taking the developments of the past half- 
century into account, there can be little 
doubt that the ultimate objective of the 
sacred trust was self-determination and in- 
dependence, The mandatory was to observe a 
number of obligations, and the Council of 
the League was to see that they were fulfilled. 
The rights of the mandatory as such had 
their foundation in those obligations. 

When the League of Nations was dissolved, 
the raison d’étre and original object of these 
obligations remained. Since their fulfillment 
did not depend on the existence of the 
League, they could not be brought to an end 
merely because the supervisory organ had 
ceased to exist. The Members of the League 
had not declared, or accepted even by impli- 
cation, that the mandates would be cancelled 
or lapse with the dissolution of the League. 

The last resolution of the League Assembly 
and Article 80, paragraph 1, of the United 
Nations Charter maintained the obligations 
of mandatories. The International Court of 
Justice has consistently recognized that the 
Mandate survived the demise of the League, 
and South Africa also admitted as much for a 
number of years. Thus the supervisory ele- 
ment, which is an essential part of the 
Mandate, was bound to survive. The United 
Nations suggested a system of supervision 
which would not exceed that which applied 
under the mandates system, but this proposal 
was rejected by South Africa. 


Resolutions by the General Assembly and 
the Security Council (paras. 87-116 of the 
Advisory Opinion) 

Eventually, in 1966, the General Assembly 
of the United Nations adopted resolution 
2145 (XXI), whereby it decided that the 
Mandate was terminated and that South 
Africa had no other right to administer the 
Territory. Subsequently the Security Coun- 
cil adopted various resolutions including 
resolution 276 (1970) declaring the contin- 
ued presence of South Africa in Namibia 
illegal. Objections challenging the validity 
of these resolutions have been raised, the 
Court points out that it does not possess 
powers of judicial review or appeal in rela- 
tion to the United Nations organs in ques- 
tion. Nor does the validity of their resolutions 
form the subject of the request for advisory 
opinion, The Court nevertheless, in the ex- 
ercise of its judicial function, and since these 
objections have been advanced, considers 
them in the course of its reasoning before 
determining the legal consequences arising 
from those resolutions, 

It first recalls that the entry into force of 
the United Nations Charter established a re- 
lationship between all Members of the United 
Nations on the one side, and each mandatory 
Power on the other, and that one of the fun- 
damental principles governing that relation- 
ship is that the party which disowns or does 
not fulfill its obligations cannot be recog- 
nized as retaining the rights which it claims 
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to derive from the relationship. Resolution 
2145 (XXI) determined that there had been 
a material breach of the Mandate, which 
South Africa had in fact disavowed. 

It has been contended (a) that the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations did not con- 
fer on the Council of the League power to 
terminate a mandate for misconduct of the 
mandatory and that the United Nations 
could not derive from the League greater 
powers than the latter itself had; (b) that, 
even if the Council of the League had pos- 
sessed the power of revocation of the Man- 
date, it could not have been exercised uni- 
laterally but only in co-operation with the 
Mandatory; (c) that resolution 2145 (XXI) 
made pronouncements which the General 
Assembly, not being a judicial organ, was 
not competent to make; (d) that a detailed 
factual investigation was called for; (e) that 
one part of resolution 2145 (XXI) decided in 
effect a transfer of territory. 

The Court observes (a) that, according to 
a general principle of international law (in- 
corporated in the Vienna Convention on the 
Law of Treaties), the right to terminate a 
treaty on account of breach must be pre- 
sumed to exist in respect of all treaties eyen 
if unexpressed; (b) that the consent of the 
wrongdoer to such a form of termination 
cannot be required; (c) that the United Na- 
tions, as a successor to the League, acting 
through its competent organ, must be seen 
above all as the supervisory institution com- 
petent to pronounce on the conduct of the 
Mandatory; (d) that the failure of South 
Africa to comply with the obligation to sub- 
mit to supervision cannot be disputed; (e) 
that the General Assembly was not making 
a finding on facts, but formulating a legal 
situation; it would not be correct to assume 
that, because it is in principle vested with 
recommendatory powers, it is debarred from 
adopting, in special cases within the frame- 
work of its competence, resolutions which 
make determinations or have operative de- 
sign. 

The General Assembly, however, lacked 
the necessary powers to ensure the with- 
drawal of South Africa from the Territory 
and therefore, acting in accordance with 
Article 11, paragraph 2, of the Charter, en- 
listed the cooperation of the Security Coun- 
cil. The Council for its part, when it adopted 
the resolutions concerned, was acting in 
the exercise of what it deemed to be its 
primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of peace and security. Article 24 of the 
Charter vests in the Security Council the 
necessary authority. Its decisions were taken 
in conformity with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter, under Article 25 of 
which it is for member States to comply 
with those decisions, even those members 
of the Security Council which voted against 
them and those Members of the United Na- 
tions who are not members of the Council. 
Legal Consequences for States of the Con- 

tinued Presence of South Africa in Nami- 

bia (paras, 117-127 and 133 of the Ad- 
visory Opinion) 

The Court stresses that a binding deter- 
mination made by a competent organ of the 
United Nations to the effect that a situa- 
tion is illegal cannot remain without conse- 
quence. 

South Africa, being responsible for having 
created and maintained that situation, has 
the obligation to put an end to it and with- 
draw its administration from the Terri- 
tory. By occupying the Territory without 
title, South Africa incurs international re- 
sponsibilities arising from a continuing vi- 
olation of an international obligation. It 
also remains accountable for any violations 
of the rights of the people of Namibia, or 
of its obligations under international law 
towards other States in respect of the ex- 
ercise of its powers in relation to the Terri- 
tory. 

The Member States of the United Nations 
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are under obligation to recognize the illegal- 
ity and invalidity of South Africa’s contin- 
ued presence in Namibia and to refrain 
from lending any support or any form of 
assistance to South Africa with reference to 
its occupation of Namibia. The precise deter- 
mination of the acts permitted—what meas- 
ures should be selected, what scope they 
should be given and by whom they should 
be applied—is a matter which lies within 
the competence of the appropriate political 
organs of the United Nations acting within 
their authority under the Charter. Thus it is 
for the Security Council to determine any 
further measures consequent upon the deci- 
sions already taken by it. The Court in con- 
sequence confines itself to giving advice on 
those dealings with the Government of South 
Africa which, under the Charter of the Unit- 
ed Nations and general international law, 
should be considered as inconsistent with 
resolution 276 (1970) because they might 
imply recognizing South Africa’s presence in 
Namibia as legal: 

(a) Member States are under obligation 
(subject to (d)) below to abstain from en- 
tering into treaty relations with South Africa 
in all cases in which the Government of 
South Africa purports to act on behalf of or 
concerning Namibia. With respect to existing 
bilateral treaties, member States must ab- 
stain from invoking or applying those trea- 
ties or provisions of treaties concluded by 
South Africa on behalf of or concerning 
Namibia which involve active intergovern- 
mentai co-operation. With respect to mul- 
tilateral treaties, the same rule cannot be 
applied to certain general conventions such 
as those with humanitarian character, the 
nonperformance of which may adversely af- 
fect the people of Namibia: it will be for the 
competent international organs to take 
specific measures in this respect, 

(b) Member States are under obligation to 
abstain from sending diplomatic or special 
missions to South Africa including in their 
jurisdiction the territory of Namibia, to ab- 
stain from sending consular agents to Nami- 
bia, and to withdraw any such agents already 
there; and to make it clear to South Africa 
that the maintenance of diplomatic or con- 
sular relations does not imply any recogni- 
tion of its authority with regard to Namibia. 

(c) Member States are under obligation to 
abstain from entering into economic and 
other forms of relations with South Africa 
on behalf of or concerning Namibia which 
may entrench its authority over the terri- 
tory. 

(d) However, non-recognition should not 
result in depriving the people of Namibia of 
any advantages derived from international 
co-operation. In particular, the illegality or 
invalidity of acts performed by the Govern- 
ment of South Africa on behalf of or con- 
cerning Namibia after the termination of 
the Mandate cannot be extended to such acts 
as the registration of births, deaths and 
marriages. 

As to States not Members of the United 
Nations, although they are not bound by 
Articles 24 and 25 of the Charter, they have 
been called upon by resolution 276 (1970) 
to give assistance in the action which has 
taken by the United Nations with regard to 
Namibia. In the view of the Court, the 
termination of the Mandate and the decla- 
ration of the illegality of South Africa’s 
presence in Namibia are opposable to all 
States in the sense of barring erga omnes the 
legality of the situation which is maintained 
in violation of international law, In particu- 
lar, no State which enters into relations with 
South Africa concerning Namibia may expect 
the United Nations or its Members to recog- 
nize the validity or effects of any such rela- 
tionship. The Mandate having been termi- 
nated by a decision of the international 
organization in which the supervisory au- 
thority was vested, it is for non-member 
States to act accordingly. All States should 
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bear in mind that the entity injured by the 
illegal presence of South Africa in Namibia 
is a peopie which must look to the inter- 
national community for assistance in its 
progress towards the goals for which the 
sacred trust was instituted. 

Accordingly, the Court has given the re- 
plies reproduced above on page 1. 

tions by South Africa concerning 

the supply of further factual information 
and the possible holding of a plebiscite 
(Paras. 128-132 of the Advisory Opinion). 

The Government of South Africa had ex- 
pressed the desire to supply the Court with 
further factual information concerning the 
purposes and objectives of its policy of sepa- 
rate development, contending that to estab- 
lish a breach of its substantive interna- 
tional obligations under the Mandate it 
would be necessary to prove that South 
Africa had failed to exercise its powers with 
a view to promoting the well-being and 

of the inhabitants. The Court found 

that no factual evidence was needed for the 
purpose of determining whether the policy 
of apartheid in Namibia was in conformity 
with the international obligations assumed 
by South Africa. It is undisputed that the 
official -governmental policy pursued by 
South Africa in Namibia is to achieve a com- 
plete physical separation of races and ethnic 
groups. This means the enforcement of dis- 
tinctions, exclusions, restrictions and limita- 
tions exclusively based on grounds of race, 
colour, descent or national or ethnic origin 
which constitute a denial of fundamental 
human rights. This the Court views as a 
flagrant violation of the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations. 

The Government of South Africa had also 
submitted a request that a plebiscite should 
be held in the Territory of Namibia under 
the joint supervision of the Court and the 
Government of South Africa. The Court hay- 
ing concluded that no further evidence was 
required, that the Mandate had been validly 
terminated and that in consequence South 
Africa's presence in Namibia was illegal and 
its acts on behalf of or concerning Namibia 
illegal and invalid, it was not able to enter- 
tain this proposal. 


THE FHA GHOST TOWNS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
current trend continues, the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development will 
own one out of every 20 Detroit houses 
1 year from now. These houses are 
acquired through foreclosure of FHA- 
insured mortgages. According to a De- 
troit News article of October 11, by staff 
writer Don Ball, mismanagement of the 
FHA mortgage insurance program has 
resulted in HUD’s present inventory of 
3,000 homes in the city of Detroit, ac- 
quired at a cost of $30 million to the in- 
surance fund. Razing these structures 
will constitute an additional $7 million 
loss to the fund, compared to the $12 
million cost. of refurbishing the houses 
for resale. Either course is far too ex- 
pensive a proposition for both the FHA 
insurance fund and Detroits housing 
stock. Unless new solutions are found to 
correct this housing and urban deteri- 
oration, many more families will flee 
the city without really wishing to do so, 
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and those who cannot will be trapped in 
@ ghost town. 

To understand the enormity of this 
problem and the necessity of immediate 
action for not only Detroit but other ma- 
jor cities across the Nation, I urge my 
colleagues to read this article. The ar- 
ticle follows: 

HUD— RELUCTANT OWNER or 4,200 VACANT 
HovusEs 
(By Don Ball) 

Abuses and mismanagement of FHA mort- 
gage insurance programs have turned some 
Detroit neighborhoods into “ghost towns” 
where a handful of families exists amid van- 
dalized and fire-gutted houses. 

The reluctant owner of the vacant homes 
is the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD), the Federal agency 


charged with upgrading problem neighbor- 
hoods. 


HUD owns one out of every 68 homes in 
Detroit—a total of 4,200 of the city’s 287,000 
single-family and duplex houses, 

The agency acquired these residences 
through repossession after foreclosures on 
FHA-insured mortgages, and, because of their 
unfavorable location and other problems, 
cannot resell them. 

The HUD inventory of vacant houses is only 
a hint of a larger problem beneath the sur- 
face, however. 

If the current trend of HUD repossessions 
continues—and an analysis of FHA files by 
The Detroit News indicates this is a distinct 
possibility—the agency will own about one 
out of every 20 Detroit houses a year from 
now, including entire blocks in some city 
areas. 

HUD is stuck with these “white elephants” 
and it ts costing taxpayers millions of dollars. 

The News’ analysis included files on the 303 
Detroit homes repossessed by HUD in August, 
a 10 percent sample of repossessions in the 
city during the March-to-August period, and 
other FHA secords made available by William 
C. Whitbeck, director of the Detroit-area 
HUD office. 

Additional statistics were provided by the 
Washington office of HUD. 

HUD officials have confirmed that the same 
problem exists in such other major cities as 
Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, and New 
York. 

It is aggravated in Detroit because the city 
has such a large number of single and duplex 
homes. 

Interviews with local HUD officials and 
analysis of FHA records revealed: 

HUD repossessed some 2,300 Detroit homes 
during the first eight months of this year, 
almost doubling the number of vacant homes 
to which it held title as of last Jan. 1. 

So far this year, HUD has rehabilitated 
and resold 529 Detroit homes. About 600 were 
rehabilitated and resold last year. 

Despite these sales, the total mumber of 
empty Detroit homes owned by HUD has 
more than quadrupled since Jan. 1, 1970. 

(By comparison, the previous peak of 
homes repossessed because of foreclosures of 
FHA-insured mortgages in the Detroit area 
was reached in March 1964, when the federal 
agency held title to 2,911 properties, of which 
90 percent were outside the city. 

HUD records indicate the mumber of re- 
possessions will increase in the coming 
months, Sheriff's sales have been held on 
another 3400 Detroit homes with FHA-in- 
sured mortgages and nine out of 10 of these 
will be repossessed by HUD in the next six 
months. PHA-insured mortgages on an addi- 
tional 18,000 Detroit homes are three months 
or more in default, and HUD eventually will 
repossess about half of these. 

About 80 percent of the homes repossessed 
so far this year were sold originally under 
FHA programs for low income families. 

Large numbers of HUD-repossessed homes 
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are concentrated in two areas, one on the 
eastside and the other in the middle of the 
city. HUD owns nearly 8 percent of the homes 
in the east side area bounded by Mack, Gra- 
tiot, Woodward, the Detroit River and Alter. 
It holds title to more than 214 percent of the 
homes in the area bounded by Fenkell, Wyo- 
ming, Plymouth, West Grand Boulevard and 
Highland Park. 

A map prepared by The News showing the 
location of HUD-repossessed homes in Detroit 
emphasizes the gravity of the problem. 

It appears from FHA files that the prob- 
lem also exists to a lesser degree in other 
southeast Michigan cities such as Flint, Pon- 
tiac, Hazel Park, Highland Park, Inster, Mad- 
ison Heights and Warren. 

The statistics relating to Detroit are chill- 
ing. 

But the real problem for the city and to Its 
homeowners is starkly outlined by a tour of 
the neighborhoods involved. 

On some east side streets only a few fami- 
Nes remain in the homes on an entire block. 

The renters among them are preparing to 
move. 

Families buying their homes with FHA-in- 
sured mortgages have the choice of staying 
on in a “ghost town” of vacant dwellings or 
defaulting on their mortgages and moving. 

One such area includes the first two blocks 
of an east side street south of Jefferson. 

The problems on the street started early 
in 1968 after Congress enacted special pro- 
grams to permit low income families to buy 
homes with minimum down payments and at 
the same time extended FHA mortgage insur- 
ance to homes in “older, declining neighbor- 
hoods” of the nation’s cities. 

About the same time, mothers receiving 
assistance from the aid to families with de- 
pendent children (ADC) programs became 
qualified to buy homes under FHA-insured 
mortgage programs, 

There are 84 homes on the first two blocks 
of the street south of Jefferson. Wayne 
County Tract Index records show that since 
early 1968, 52 of these houses have been 
sold under FHA programs for low income 
families. ADC mothers made up a substantial 
segment of the buyers. 

In all but one case, the sellers of homes 
were real estate speculators who had bought 
cheaply and sold at much higher prices in 
line with FHA appraisals. 

Mortgages in 24 of the sales have since 
been foreclosed and a dozen of the other 
homes face foreclosures. All the homes are 
vacant. 

Although every effort is made to secure 
empty homes owned by HUD in Detroit, all 
too often they become dope dens, hangouts 
for hoodlums or fire-gutted wrecks which 
are potential death traps for children. 

The same story is true on dozens of other 
Detroit streets suffering the same problem. 

Like a cancerous , the vacant 
homes are spreading along these streets and 
to adjoining streets. 

HUD cannot rehabilitate and sell the 
empty houses it owns on these streets be- 
cause no one wants to buy a home sur- 
rounded by vacant dwellings, some of which 
are burned out and most of them vandalized, 

Real estate investment firms say they are 
not rehabilitating and selling homes in these 
areas because of tough restrictions imposed 
by HUD last January, 

Actually, investment firms are not active 
in those areas because they have been no 
more successful than HUD in finding buyers 
for homes there. 

Investment firms reaped their profits from 
the area and have moved since to the middle 
city and outlying areas north of McNichols. 

At present, then, HUD is stuck with a 
large number of homes and that 
is another facet of the problem—the cost to 
the PHA Insurance fund. 

Each person buying a home with an FHA- 
insured mortgage pays one-tenth of 1 per- 
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cent of the principal of his mortgage into the 
FHA insurance fund each month, 

The fund totals about $1.7 billion and pro- 
tects lending institutions against defaults 
on FHA-insured mortgages. 

When a mortgage is foreclosed and HUD 
takes possession, the insurance fund pays off 
the lending institution holding the mortgage. 

A basic premise of the FHA mortgage in- 
surance program is that a home repossessed 
because of default can be refurbished and 
resold with the net loss to the insurance fund 
amounting only to the expense of refurbish- 
ing and the sales costs. 

This rests on the assumption that the 
home was a sound structure when it was 
sold and the mortgage first insured by the 
FHA. 

The FHA appraisal of the home prior to 
its sale was supposed to guarantee the home 
as a sound insurance risk for the FHA. 

Based on the findings of investigations of 
The News over the last elght months, how- 
ever, hundreds of substandard homes have 
been given high FHA appraised valuations 
and sold to unsuspecting families by un- 
scrupulous real estate and Investment com- 
panies. 

The FHA system still is working with 
homes repossessed by HUD in the northwest 
and far east areas of the city. 

The houses are sound and in desirable 
neighborhoods. They are sold quickly by 
HUD with a minimum of rehabilitation need- 
ed. The FHA recaptures a major portion of 
the funds spent on paying off the original 
mortgages, refurbishing the homes and re- 
selling them. 

The opposite is the case with homes re- 
possessed in east side, inner and middle city 
areas. 

HUD had owned hundreds of homes in 
these areas for as long as 18 months and most 
of them were substandard when they were 
sold originally with FHA-insured mortgages. 

Although the homes are basically sound, 
it would cost around $4,000 each to rehabili- 
tate them for resale—if there were any buy- 
ers. 

The News analysis of the files on the 303 
Detroit homes repossessed by HUD in August 
revealed that two-thirds of the houses are 
located in middle and inner city areas and 
east side neighborhoods. 

A sampling of files on homes repossessed 
from March through July indicated the per- 
centage held true for all 2,300 Detroit homes 
on which HUD has taken title so far this year. 

The FHA insurance fund spent more than 
$23 million to pay off on homes 

in Detroit during the first eight 
months of this year. More than two-thirds of 
the money went to pay off mortgages of 
homes located in the inner and middie city 
areas and on the east side. 

To get a full picture, the homes 
in the three areas this year must be added to 
those on which HUD took title in 1969 and 
1970. 

That brings HUD’s inventory in the areas 
up to some 3,000 homes, acquired at a cost 
of about $30 million to the insurance fund. 

An estimated $12 million would have to 
be spent on rehabilitating the homes for re- 
sale—tf they could be sold. 

As it is, HUD has started tearing down 
hundreds of the homes. 

The demolition program started 16 months 
ago and 289 houses have been razed. Another 
463 are scheduled for demolition. 

The razing program will result in a net loss 
of some $7 million to the insurance fund 
after sale of the raw land from which the 
homes are removed. 

HUD and Detroit cannot afford to have all 
3,000 repossessed homes torn down in the 
middle and inner city and east side areas, 
however. 

Neither can they permit the repossessed 
homes to remain vacant to imperil the neigh- 
bors and cause other families to leave. 
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Either course would be far too expensive in 
costs to the insurance fund and the city’s 
housing stock. 

While the losses to date and the potential 
for future losses are great for the city and 
HUD, the real losers are the families who 
bought and then lost their homes under the 
programs and the families who own homes 
in the hardest hit areas and are trapped 
there. 

Unless some solutions are found, new areas 
will be blighted by the spread of vacant 
homes—and more Detroit families will be 
trapped. 


MISS LILY PETER, THE ARKANSAS 
TRAVELER 


HON. BILL ALEXANDER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing our efforts in the Congress and across 
the Nation to revitalize our small towns 
and communities and improve the lot of 
agriculture, our focus sometimes becomes 
narrow. We begin seeing this segment of 
our population only in terms of their 
needs. We too infrequently remember 
the contributions these people have made 
and are making to our national life. 

To bring back to mind some of these 
contributions, I would like to share with 
my colleagues a story about one of the 
most remarkable farmers I know. She is 
an extremely talented woman whose in- 
terests and accomplishments are impres- 
sive. A newspaper article written by 
Henry Mitchell of the Washington Post 
recently recounted some of the many ac- 
tivities of Miss Lily Peter, of Marvell, Ark. 
It was published during Miss Peter’s re- 
cent visit to Washington to attend a per- 
formance at the Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts. 

The occasion was the first chamber 
music concert at the new center. She was 
a sponsor of the concert of Moravian 
music. Miss Peter is a descendant of 
Johann Friedrich Peter, who in the 18th 
century was one of the Moravians who 
produced the first body of chamber music 
in America. 

The news story follows: 

ARKANSAS TRAVELER 
(By Henry Mitchell) 

Lily Peter, of Marvell, Ark., who knows she 
is a good farmer and hopes she is a poet, 
stood up for rural America at the Kennedy 
Center yesterday, merely by being present. 
For she is an enthusiastic Friend of the Cen- 
ter, and a link with the music of both yester- 
day and tomorrow. 

A sponsor of the concert of Moravian 
music—the first chamber music concert in 
the new Center—she also is a descendant of 
Johann Friedrich Peter, who in the 18th cen- 
tury was one of those learned Moravians who 
produced the first body of chamber music in 
America. His second quintetto, composed the 
year the American Constitution was adopted, 
was featured yesterday. 

The music, like the descendant, was neat, 
polished; and if the composers were farmers, 
you are pretty sure they had fine barns and 
careful records. 

Miss Peter sat in a box at the curve of 
the horseshoe, said she thought the Center 


was charming and its music glorious. She 
wore a high-necked, long-sleeved brown silk 
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dress, with a cross of white and blue enam- 
el that belonged to the last Russian czarina. 

But most of the year she’s out in her fields. 
She is one of the few women in the world 
who operates a complicated cotton and soy- 
bean plantation. She lives in a plain house, 
got up at 5 am. for years to open the farm 
store, can run a cotton gin herself, and the 
Lord only knows the last time she ever 
lounged on the gallery with a julep. 

She is the first woman ever to build two 
sky-blue cotton gins. The usual old-gray- 
wood-and-tin gins look dilapidated and she 
decided a gin might as well look nice. (She 
is also quite proud of the plantation’s safety 
record). 

Her home plantation, out from Marvell, is 
the one on which International Harvester 
tested its prototype cotton-picking machines 
back in the '30s—an invention that as much 
as anything changed the Delta Country. On 
her farm (she did not own it then) in those 
days there were 95 tenant families. Now there 
are 11. 

In the old days, nobody on a cotton farm 
would have upped and come to Washington 
the second week of September. 

In the Delta Country it doesn’t rain in 
September and October, but it pours in 
November. The trick is to get the cotton 
picked before the late rains, But with cotton 
machinery, you don’t start picking until a 
great deal of the crop is ready—fewer and 
later pickings, but vastly cheaper than hand 
labor. So now you don't have to be home in 
early September. 

Though she has seen a few changes in her 
day, Miss Peter is not altogether old-fash- 
ioned. She spends much of her year racing 
her farm truck over Big Cypress Bayou to the 
Elaine Equipment Co., 40 miles away, for 
machine parts. And from time to time she’s 
spotted in small Delta towns looking snappy 
in her polished black vinyl knee-height boots. 

An authority on Hernando de Soto’s route 
through her country in 1541 (though as she 
points out she was not actually present at 
the time) she once sent a picture of a locally 
famous cypress tree to a magazine, as an ex- 
ample of a tree de Soto passed by and must 
have seen. 

A photographer among other things, Miss 
Peter shot the top of the tree at a distance, 
then moved in and shot the great base of 
the tree. The center of the ancient giant she 
could not shoot at all, since a forest of lesser 
trees obscured it. When the editor com- 
plained the tree didn’t have a middle, she 
said why not just run the top of the tree at 
the top of the page and the bottom of the 
trunk at the bottom and just sort of fill 
in with type. Which was done, and the effect 
was fine. 

A very serious farmer, she knows cockle- 
burs are botanically Xanthium and she’s a 
walking encyclopedia on the uses of alpha, 
alpha, alpha-trifluoro-2, 6-denitro-N, N-di- 
propyl-p-toluidine, one of the well-known 
weedkillers. 

She has also published books of poetry, is 
an enthusiastic amateur historian and, per- 
haps above all, a music lover. 

Two years ago she sat down and wrote Eu- 
gene Ormandy on her plain farm note paper 
and asked if he'd consider bringing the 
Philadelphia Orchestra to Arkansas for some 
concerts. 

Ormandy later told reporters he was afraid, 
at first, that Miss Peter didn’t understand 
the Philadelphia Orchestra didn't just pick 
up and plop down in Arkansas for the hell 
of it, but the upshot was the orchestra went 
to Arkansas, presented some sell-out con- 
certs, and Mr. Ormandy kissed Miss Peter 
right In front of half of Little Rock on the 
auditorium stage—a thing Miss Peter re- 
members with pleasure. 

She mortgaged her land for the concerts 
and dictated that no ticket could cost more 
than $5—otherwise how could anybody but 
the rich afford to attend? 
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Yesterday's program hugely supported by 
North Carolinians and Pennsylvanians, ney- 
ertheless found in the farmer of Marvell a 
sponsor. Roger Stevens, Kennedy Center 
chairman, was saying at a luncheon before 
the eoncert (attended by box ticket holders 
at the Watergate Terrace) that the Center 
really belongs to the nation, not just Wash- 
ington, “in spite of what some Washingto- 
nians think.” 

But the problem, as one guest said in a 
whisper, is whether Lily Peter may not get 
the whole thing shipped down to Arkansas. 


COLUMBUS DAY 
HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1971 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr, 
Speaker, I would like to join my col- 
leagues here in Congress in pausing to 
remember the great achievements of 
Christopher Columbus on this, the first 
national holiday dedicated to his 
memory. 

Columbus was a prophecy of Ameri- 
cans to come—the immigrant who up- 
rooted himself from his homeland in 
search of opportunities. This is the 
legacy of Columbus—our land dedicated 
to the principle that all men have the 
opportunity to achieve their full poten- 
tial 


The dauntless spirit of this great 
Genoese navigator has profoundly 
shaped the destiny of the American Na- 
tion. As Emerson said: 

Every ship that comes to America got its 
chart from Columbus. 


This is true not only in the naviga- 
tional sense but also in the realm of 
fortitude and courage. How many mil- 
lions—Italians, Irish, Swedes, Germans, 
Mexicans, Chinese—have pulled up 
roots, and with tenuous financial means, 
taken the journey to the new land in 
search of a freer and more prosperous 
life? Columbus fought against the old 
ideas and found a fundamental truth. 
This is true of the men who later fought 
our revolutionary war, and separated us 
politically from that from which we were 
already separated in spirit and thought. 

Columbus is a great example—a great 
light that permits us to understand in a 
better way our world of today, our people 
wrought by doubts, by a weary seeking 
of the truth, but also supported and con- 
soled by faith in themselves. 

When Americans pay tribute to 
Christopher Columbus they express their 
deep appreciation and gratitude to the 
people of Italy for their immense con- 
tribution to the history and ideals of our 
country. All Americans feel this grati- 
tude, whether their grandfather came 
from Italy or some other foreign land, 
but Italian Americans must be especially 
proud on this day. For although every 
group of immigrants has added some- 
thing to our great country, from this 
great Italian, Columbus, comes the birth 
of our land; the beginning of the hopes 
for a land of the free and the brave. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
RALPH NADER 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. BOB WILSON, Mr. Speaker, in 
recent weeks, I have addressed the House 
on several occasions on the subject of 
Ralph Nader, and read with particular 
interest an editorial in the Detroit Sun- 
day News regarding Nader’s recent at- 
tack on the American Automobile As- 
sociation. Ralph Nader has indeed be- 
come “Big” Nader and the American 
people have the right to know more of 
his motives and expertise in such a 
diversity of fields. I am pleased to share 
with my House colleagues the following 
editorial from the Detroit Sunday News: 
AAA Row Now DEMANDS A PROBE oF NADER 

Challenged by an arrogant and high- 
handed Ralph Nader, the American Auto- 
mobile Association recently countered with 
the novel suggestion that if AAA was to be 
grilled by Nader, the AAA should in turn get 
a chance to inquire thoroughly into Nader’s 
objectives, motives and goals. 

Nader, however, refused to be interviewed 
by a trained staff of AAA newsmen, thus 
violating the logic by which he justifies his 
own investigations into big business and big 
government. After all, he has become Big 
Nader. 

Nader has spread himself around like an 
oil slick, covering such areas of interest as 
auto safety, air safety, railway efficiency, 
land use policies, nursing home practices, 
monopolies, bank management, water pollu- 
tion and the manufacture of hot dogs. He 
has accused the Air Force of flying too low 
near nuclear plants, the fish canners of 
putting foreign objects in canned fish, the 
citrus folk of watering down their orange 
juice. 

As the self-appointed defender of con- 
sumer interests, Nader has become a nation- 
al, semi-public institution wielding enor- 
mous influence over the minds of millions 
of Americans. The public therefore deserves 
& look into Nader’s own organization and 
methods. 

How can one man be an authority in so 
many fields? What kind of control does he 
exert over the young men and women who 
form the task forces known as “Nader's Raid- 
ers"? What are their qualifications? How do 
they operate? How carefully do they check 
their facts? 

Since he unmercifully exposes others in 
behalf of the public’s right to know, Nader 
should be the first to agree to an inquiry 
into Ralph Nader Crusades. When we say 
inguiry, we mean something more than a 
superficial, Nader-oriented TV panel show 
or an  audience-participation interview 
which covers many subjects but permits no 
continuous line of questioning on any. 

Nader had a right to object when General 
Motors conducted an undercover investiga- 
tion of him but there was nothing secret or 
offensive about the AAA proposal. If he sim- 
ply objects to being investigated by a busi- 
ness firm, we have an alternative suggestion: 
an investigation—upon his approval, of 
course—by an appropriate committee of 
Congress, by a reputable and objective 
foundation or by a team of trained re 
given time to follow up their points of in- 
quiry in depth. 

The American public does need protection 
against unscrupulous business firms and 
negligent government. In some cases Nader 
has served as a useful gadfly. But honest 
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firms and reliable government officials de- 
serve protection, too, against the reckless 
shotgun blasts of publicity-seeking crusaders. 

The public deserves an assessment of the 
quality of the information Ralph Nader fur- 
nishes and the methods by which he obtains 
it. Therefore, it is disturbing when the in- 
vestigator, himself, refuses to be interviewed. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 630 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I was won- 
dering, in view of the events of the past 
few weeks in Saigon, if any Member of 
Congress or any member of the execu- 
tive branch would care to say he or she is 
willing, from this day forward, to give 
his or her life, limb, sanity or freedom— 
POW even for another day—further to 
prop up the Saigon dictatorship, 

Other Americans are being ordered to 
do so today. 

Following is the language of House 
Resolution 630, which I introduced on 
September 30, 1971: 

House RESOLUTION 630 


Whereas the President of the United States 
on March 4, 1971, stated that his policy is 
that: “as long as there are American POW’s 
in North Vietnam we will have to maintain 
@ residual force in South Vietnam. This is 
the least we can negotiate for.” 

Whereas Madame Nguyen Thi Binh, chief 
delegate of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam stated on July 1, 1971, that the policy 
of her government is: “If the United States 
Government sets a terminal date for the 
withdrawal from South Vietnam in 1971 of 
the totality of United States forces and those 
of the other foreign countries in the United 
States camp, the parties will at the same time 
agree on the modalities: 

“A. Of the withdrawal in safety from South 
Vietnam of the totality of United States 
forces and those of the other forelgn coun- 
tries in the United States camp; 

“B. Of the release of the totality of military 
men of all parties and the civilians captured 
in the war (including American pilots cap- 
tured in North (Vietnam), so that they may 
all rapidly return to their homes. 

“These two operations will begin on the 
same date and will end on the same date. 

“A cease-fire will be observed between the 
South Vietnam People’s Liberation Armed 
Forces and the Armed Forces of the other 
foreign countries in the United States camp, 
as soon as the parties reach agreement on the 
withdrawal from South Vietnam of the to- 
tality of United States forces and those of the 
other foreign countries in the United States 
camp.” 

Resolved, That the United States shall 
forthwith propose at the Paris peace talks 
that in return for the return of all American 
prisoners held in Indochina, the United 
States shall withdraw all its Armed Forces 
from South Vietnam within sixty days fol- 
lowing the signing of the agreement: Pro- 
vided, That the agreement shall contain 
guarantee by the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam and the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam of safe conduct out of Vietnam for all 
American prisoners and all American Armed 
Forces simultaneously. 


October 14, 1971 
MINNEAPOLIS HEALTH HEARINGS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the testi- 
mony received in conjunction with the 
hearings I recently chaired in Minneap- 
olis centered, in part, on the shortage 
of medical manpower. A letter I received 
from Ruby Olson discusses the difficulty 
in getting an appointment since there 
are too few doctors. Mr. Allen Sollie, 
representing the Minnesota Concerned 
Seniors and the Minneapolis Old Timers 
forcefully urged increasing the number 
of doctors and dentists in order to im- 
prove the quality of health care. Mr. 
Sollie contends that spending $67 billion 
on health would be sufficient if there 
were a better organized and larger staff 
of professionals serving the public. He 
also argued persuasively for increasing 
the consumer role in pushing for health 
reform, Along these lines, he announced 
his support for the Health Security Act 
of 1971. 

Mr. Werner Egli testified about the 
shortage of trained medical personnel. 
He persuasively argued for improvement 
in the training and number of health 
professionals, His remarks follow: 

STATEMENT BY WERNER EGLI 

Mr. Fraser, I'm not a physician, I don’t 
run a medical school, I don’t run a free clinic, 
I'm just a layman but I want to add some 
thoughts to what you have heard already. 
I want you to devote more effort towards 
reform of the medical system instead of this 
tremendous concentration on medical insur- 
ance schemes alone. If you don't have decent 
medical systems, if you have the kind of 
outhouse system we've got now, no amount 
of medical insurance is going to fix it, If 
you take the analogy of the roads it’s fine 
to have socialized roads, I’m all for it, but 
if you still have to pay someone a million 
dollars a foot to build those roads every time 
you want a road, you're in bad shape. The 
two main flaws in American medical care are 
scarcity and high cost. ... 

Well, as I was going to say, broadening 
insurance doesn’t cure scarcity of medical 
service and it tends to, in fact, disguise the 
impact of high costs—of course they're still 
paid indirectly but they don't seem so high. 
Not only does this disguise the impact— 
sometimes medical insurance schemes drive 
up medical costs, medical charges. My cx- 
perience with Blue Cross and Blue Shield— 
they set a usual and customary scale of fees 
for medical services and then right away 
this usual and customary becomes a floor 
or absolute minimum charge. Physicians and 
hospitals use this as a floor—They'll only 
accept in sorhe cases custom—what the Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield calls customary and usual. 
They'll only accept that as payment, as full 
payment, from the very hard up people, and 
even then they only accept it with the air 
of doing a great favor, I speak from experi- 
ence. More along the lines of insurance 
schemes driving up costs—everyone’s heard 
about the Medicare scandals, I presume, 
where fortunes have been made for allegedly 
providing service to elderly patients under 
these insurance schemes, A member of for- 
tunes have been made very rapidly I read. 
And I suppose that for every glaring abuse 
that has been uncovered there are probably 
five more which can't be proved with full 
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legal rigor. You have to give them the benefit 
of the doubt. 

At any rate it’s clear to me that the medical 
insurance schemes as they exist now have 
helped ulous and greedy medical 
people to exploit the medical shortage to 
amass unearned fortunes. These fortunes, 
of course, they come out of pockets, they 
are a drain on the public. There are several 
reasons for the shortage—there is often a 
privileged position which the medical profes- 
sion has built for itself—they built a nice 
cozy little nest—they’ve done this under 
the guise of protecting the health of the 
American people. There are two main ways 
they do it that I see that are obvious. Num- 
ber one, they restrict the supply of physicians 
and surgeons, etc., and another interesting 
thing they do, they make more and more 
medical services marked physicians only that 
no laymen are allowed to touch. Restriction, 
well it is done for example like stretching 
out the training process; it takes an un- 
necessary long time to to become a physician. 
In my humble opinion, about three or four 
years of the training process is padding unless 
they've changed it since last I was informed 
about it. Three or four years wasted in gen- 
eral university courses before they get 
down to the muttons—bdefore they get started 
in medical school proper. So this of course 
helped to restrict the supply to make it 
take a long time to get through school. And 
the second, another restrictive technique, 
well I think we've heard about quota systems 
—teligious and ethnic quotas in medical 
schools like “I’m sorry, we already have our 
quota of Jewish students this year; we can't 
have any more.” Okay, that’s a restriction 
and a large bit of territory they also refer ta 
has been going on steadily, I think. For ex- 
ample, there used to be a time when a lot of 
deliveries were done by midwives. By golly, it 
just seems they're all done by an O.B. now. 
At least he charges a scale for it—sometimes 
I understand he's not always necessarily pres- 
ent at the actual act of delivery. Another 
example of this increase of territory, is 
simple things like administration of vaccina- 
tions, inoculations, which you think would 
require no great expertise. Now you have to 
go see the doctor in his little old office and 
pay him his little old fee to get shots for the 
kids and it’s quite a bit. This is private 
practice I'm talking about, 

It’s all done in the name of protecting 
the public. Any doubts quelled by saying that 
any amount of extra expense, any amount 
of added inconvenience to the public, is 
justified if it saves even one life. I question 
their sincerity on this one at least—some of 
the whims of the profession. 

Interesting here—veterinary surgeons have 
joined the gravy train too. I found myself 
unable to buy serum to give to my cats for 
distemper shots. No sir—couldn’t do it. Well, 
I am free to have my cats murdered by the 
vet and he won't ask any questions. I pre- 
sume that isn’t to protect the welfare of the 
cats, but more to protect the health of the 
veterinarian. ... 

We must increase the supply of MD's now, 
enlarging medical schools and training, 
building new ones, etc., and also streamlining 
the medical curriculum, cutting out unnec- 
essary hunks of it..Maybe a streamlined cur- 
riculum could be improved in some ways. 
What we want is that the many dull and 
incompetent men and women who get 
through medical school and get out into 
practice, we want to find a way of excluding 
those. We want a system—educational sys- 
tem that will attract talented people with 
encouragement to complete their training 
but as I say gently but firmly filter out the 
incompetent ones who can now, do muddle 
through school and do go into practice, Mr. 
Fraser. So, we increase the supply of meds. 

Another thing we can do is para-medical 
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personnel for important but routine and 
simple medical services, like as I mentioned, 
innoculation, immunizations, vaccinations, 
minor treatment of bruises, cuts, abrasions, 
minor stitching jobs, routine examinations 
of supposedly healthy people, like life in- 
surance exams or exams to become a bus 
conductor or something. Examinations for 
signs of specific diseases during epidemics, 
having to check people for blue rash or 
purple dots or whatever—that you might 
have in some plague, to screen a large num- 
ber of people rapidly, and examinations of 
infants for abuse. They can also examine 
diagnostic records such as electrocardio- 
grams. They can at least be trained to rec- 
ognize one that is normal. They would not 
have to do any diagnostic work with one that 
is out of kilter. 

These things that can be done by para- 
medics—a lot of them are actually, it is true, 
now done by nurses as well as M.D.’s. The 
point is you have to go to an M_D. office, pay 
him his rates to have his nurse do them. This 
is not necessary. Paramedics need intelli- 
gence, training, and the ability to see when 
a patient needs more expert help. There is a 
role, however, for medical insurance if you 
have a referral medical system. Socialized 
medicine has two advantages. One, it encour- 
ages people to go to a physician early when 
they feel the first twinges. It would save a 
lot of people from perishing of cancer or 
having a lot of agony, and the second thing 
is just the existence of a socialized medicine 
improves people's health, mental and physi- 
cal, because they're not worried about being 
wiped out by an illness, and losing their 
house and homes, because that happens. 

Please think about this and I hope you 
will consider the relative importance of 
medical reform. Your brief description looked 
like some of it was tokenistic, lots of heavy 
bread for big insurance schemes and maybe 
we'd better fiddle around with reform of the 
medical scheme, going to set up some impo- 
tent medical panels which look good but do 
nothing. We need more than that. Americans 
like me are fed up with paying more for 
medical service and having about the worse 
public health statistics of any civilized na- 
tion. 

Representative DONALD M, FRASER, 
Federal Courts Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Most people that I know think the welfare 
fund should be reduced and give the taxpay- 
ers a break. Many times we cannot afford to 
go to the doctor because of the high cost. 

Some program should be set up to attract 
more people to the medical profession. It is 
too difficult to get an appointment as there 
are too few doctors. 

Yours very truly, 
Rusy V. OLSON. 


TAX INCENTIVES FOR CLEAN 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1971 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the debate over the most effec- 
tive Federal tool for halting industrial 
pollution goes on. Are tax incentives 
more effective than strong sanctions—or 
should the order be reversed? Several of 
the States have given us a glimpse of the 
effectiveness of tax incentives, but the 
question remains unsettled because most 
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manufacturers are interested in the big 
money to be saved by possible Federal 
tax relief. Some sanctions are beginning 
to have an effect because the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency is now suf- 
ficiently organized to investigate abuses, 
and the Nixon administration dredged 
out of the books a Federal statute of the 
last century, which law certainly must 
have been intended as an “apple pie” bill 
during the halcyon days when the Na- 
tion’s rivers were still being mapped. 

A good discussion of where the tax in- 
centive question now stands appeared in 
a recent issue of Environmental Science 
and Technology, in an article titled, 
“Tax Incentives for Clean Industries,” I 
bring this article to the attention of my 
colleagues because it offers a good out- 
line of the possible tax incentives which 
could be made available to industry, and 
also because of its description of the 
presently existing, accelerated amortiza- 
tion writeoff which has given industry 
a taste of some of the problems involved 
with fiscal incentives to halt pollution. 


[From the Environmental Science and 
Technology, August, 1971] 


Tax INCENTIVES FoR CLEAN INDUSTRIES 


To the economy-minded industrial execu- 
tive, the next best thing to not having to 
make any pollution control expenditures is 
to be able to write them off quickly on his 
corporate income tax. Or so a whole host of 
governmental agencies—from the federal 
Internal Revenue Service to the treasury di- 
visions of many state governments—seem to 
believe, judging from the range of tax in- 
centives now becoming available. 

The most redundant thing one can say 
about spending for pollution control is, of 
course, that it is generally not revenue pro- 
ducing. So when expenditures are made, any 
money-saving concessions that government 
can make are useful to those doing the 
spending. There are several ways that gov- 
ernment can help industry with pollution 
control expenditures: 

Grants-in-aid. These are sometimes avail- 
able, usually for processes that have not 
been adequately demonstrated elsewhere in 
the same industry (see rset, June 1971, page 
498). 

Exemption from property taxes. This ap- 
proach is favored in many states, but may 
be restricted to that portion of the facility 
which can be demonstrated to be utilized for 
pollution control; any portions producing 
a marketable by-product may not be eligible 
for the exemption. 

Exemption from sales and use taxes. The 
exemption applies to the oost of the individ- 
ual pieces of equipment which together make 
up the abatement facility. 

Income tax credits. In some states, a fixed 
percentage of the cost of installation (gen- 
erally 5%) may be directly deducted from 
taxes due. A federal 7% investment tax credit 
which was in force for expenditures of any 
kind, until suspended in 1966, was retained 
for pollution control spending, until re- 
pealed in 1969 (see below and Eset, February 
1970, page 103). 

Accelerated amortization. Whereas pollu- 
tion control equipment might in practice be 
expected to be operated for more than 10 
years, many states—and the federal govern- 
ment, see below—have initiated rules by 
which the entire cost of a pollution control 
facility can be written off over a much short- 
er period, usually five years. The proportion- 
ate cost is deducted from other taxable in- 
come in each tax year. 

While each state seems to favor rather 
different incentives from its neighbor (see 
box), it is true to say that for many firms 
the greatest interest of business with tax 
credits and other incentives lies with the 
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federal government, and more specifically 
with the Internal Revenue Service. The rea- 
son for this, of course, is that the federal 
tax bite can be much larger than that taken 
by the state in which the facility is located. 


FEDERAL INCENTIVES 


The first indication from Congress that 
pollution control expenditures would be 
given more liberal consideration than other 
types of spending came in 1966. Then, the 
7% general investment credit that had been 
in force since the investment-stimulating 
days of the Kennedy administration was sus- 
pended, but an exception was made for pol- 
lution control facilities. Those who made 
expenditures for facilities that were demon- 
strably for pollution control could deduct 
7% of the cost from federal income taxes. 

The 7% investment tax credit was repealed 
in entirety by the 1969 Tax Reform Act. In 
its place were instituted provisions for ac- 
celerated amortization of pollution control 
capital expenscs. Conditions under which a 
facility could qualify for the faster write-off 
were tightly drawn in the act and, in fact, 
the detailed regulations were not published 
in complete form until May of this year. The 
main reason for the delay, which industry 
has bitterly criticized, was that qualifying 
facilities must be federally certified (they 
must, in addition, be certified by the state 
in which they are located). Since almost the 
whole of 1970 was taken up with the wheel- 
spinning that resulted in the creation of the 
Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) in 
December, it was not until 1971 that the 
federal government was in a position to take 
on the certification job. 

The May 26, 1971, Federal Register spells 
out the EPA's certification requirements. 
Treasury Department regulations governing 
the accelerated amortization procedure are 
given in detail in the May 18, 1971, Federal 
Register. Basically, guidelines and regula- 
tions specify that, for expenditures to be 
eligible for accelerated depreciation: 

The plant to which the facility is attached 
must have been in operation before Jan. 1, 
1969. Treatment facilities attached to plants 
commencing operation after that date are 
ineligible, no matter when they were in- 
stalled, Owners of eligible facilities can write 
off their cost in 60 months provided several 
other criteria are met: 

Treatment facilities must be installed 
a*ter Dec. 31, 1968 and before Jan. 1, 1975. 

Building cost will not be included unless 
the sole purpose of the building is to house 
a treatment facility. 

A treatment facility used in connection 
with plants built before 1969 (which are 
eligible, see above) and with plants built 
after 1969 (which are not) may nevertheless 
be eligible for the fast write-off; EPA will 
determine how much of the facility’s cost is 
allowable to the earlier, eligible plant. 

If only part of the facility is for pollution 
control, EPA will make a determination of 
how much of the total cost can be subject 
to accelerated amortization. If the facility has 
a useful life of more than 15 years, only that 
portion of its cost “attributable to” the first 
15 years of its life is eligible for accelerated 
depreciation; the rest of its cost must be 
amortized over its actual useful life. If it 
appears to EPA that the costs of a facility 
will be recovered by profits (for instance, 
from sale of a by-product), the facility will 
not qualify. 

Forms for the federal certification pro- 
cedure will be made available in EPA regional 
offices around the country, State certification, 
which is also required, must be applied for 
separately. The necessary certification forms, 
or letters indicating that they have been 
applied for, must be submitted with the cor- 
porate income tax form, There is no separate 
schedule for pollution control cost write-offs; 
the taxpayer must add a sheet to the regular 
depreciation schedule. Details are given in the 
May 18 Federal Register. 
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REACTION FROM TAXPAYERS 

Despite this evidence from state and fed- 
eral governments alike that industry's efforts 
in the field of pollution control can earn 
them a tax break, industrialists haye not 
exactly been falling all over each other in 
profuse thanks to a munificent taxing au- 
thority. In fact, they have been quite critical. 

The National Association of Manufacturers, 
in an official position statement, has criti- 
cized several features of the federal acceler- 
ated amortization program which, it says, 
have rendered it “ineffective and its benefits 
illusory.” The particular bones of contention 
are the requirement for dual—federal and 
state—certification, the tightly drawn 
eligibility dates for the facility and plant it 
serves, and the exclusion of profit-making 
facilities, 

NAM plumps instead for an approach in 
which investment credits and accelerated de- 
preciation would be combined. Such an ap- 
proach could lead to much greater sayings 
to companies making the pollution control 
investments. By the same token, of course, it 
would also lead to much greater revenue 
losses to the Internal Revenue Service. 

It is probably too much to expect the U.S. 
Treasury Department—or, for that matter, 
any state treasury division—to be enthusias- 
tic over plans that rob them of revenue, no 
matter how noble the goals. Former Treasury 
Secretary David Kennedy has given his 
opinion that the effectiveness of the acceler- 
ated depreciation provision is “doubtful” and 
that “overwhelming incentive for industrial 
pollution control will continué to be govern- 
mental antipollution enforcement action, or 
the threat thereof.” He is probably correct, 
but any help with the spending for control 
will nevertheless not be refused, despite the 
critical words from industry, 


PROF’S VIEW OF ECONOMY 
GLOOMY 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the best written and, at the same time, 
most disturbing articles I have ever read 
was printed in the Indianapolis Star on 
October 11. The writer, Anthony Le- 
jeune, is one of the most respected col- 
umnists to write in England for an 
American audience. His column, “Trans- 
atlantic,” enjoys wide readership. 

Based in Great Britain as he is, Mr. 
Lejeune is in a unique position to see 
the economically and socially disastrous 
consequences of socialism and collec- 
tivism. The once-proud United Kingdom 
since World War II has declined from a 
lofty position of world power to one of 
near insignificance, thanks to its moves 
toward the welfare state. 

The trend toward collectivism, as ex- 
emplified by the grossly ineffective Na- 
tional Health Service and a confiscatory 
tax system, has brought about that na- 
tion’s well-publicized “brain drain,” an 
alarming decline in the British share of 
world markets, and, most alarming of all, 
galloping inflation of even greater mag- 
nitude than that which we have experi- 
enced in America. 

Of course, the collectivists did not in- 
flict this system on Britain with the de- 
liberate purpose of destroying a nation. 
It was done because such programs are 
popular with great blocs of voters. As 
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liberalization progresses, a nation also 
turns more and more toward pure de- 
mocracy and government by plebiscite. 

If all men were men of goodwill, able 
to see the best course toward the common 
good and willing to make some personal 
sacrifices to attain that good, then de- 
mocracy would be excellent. But, given 
the realities of human nature and its 
mentality of “What’s in it for me?” it is 
imperative that we constantly bear in 
mind that ours is a republic, not a de- 
mocracy. In a republic, the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people utilize their own 
informed judgment and altruistic good- 
will to choose the best course for the 
nation. 

Of course, this is an ideal, not often 
realized. Politicians, too, are often af- 
flicted with the “What’s in it for me?” 
syndrone. But we can come much closer 
to realizing this ideal among a smaller, 
more select, group of elected officials than 
we can with the “one man, one vote” sys- 
tem of democracy and populist col- 
lectivism. 

Collectivism has failed as an economic 
system. It has failed in the totalitarian 
countries of Eastern Europe and in the 
free socialist nations of the West. Free 
enterprise, to be sure, has its faults, but 
its economic successes are well docu- 
mented. While the socialist countries 
have stagnated in the world market, na- 
tions where freedom is the heart of the 
economy have flourished. 

The article by Lejeune follows: 

[From the Indianapolis Star, Oct. 11, 1971] 
Pror’s View or Economy GLOOMY 
(By Anthony Lejeune) 

Lonvon.—Prof. F. A, Hayek, the doyen— 
and surely the greatest—of those modern 
economic philosophers who still believe in 
free enterprise and a free society, has been 
visiting London, and his view of the Western 
world and its prospects is extremely disturb- 
ing. 

When I last met him, three or four years 
ago, he had just retired from the University 
of Chicago, and I asked him then whether he 
thought America was doomed to follow Brit- 
ain down the road to collectivism. No, he said, 
because, although there were ominous signs 
pointing in that direction, he had great faith 
in America’s ability to pull up short of the 
brink, and to turn around, and to recover. 

I asked him the other day whether he still 
felt the same, whether he was still—at least 
in the long term—optimistic. 

He shook his head doubtfully. For the first 
time, he said, he was beginning to be really 
depressed about America. President Nixon’s 
government, he believed, had started out on 
the side of the angels but was being increas- 
ingly forced to do the wrong things. And he 
felt that because, particularly in Britain, we 
had been through so many economic crises in 
recent years, people didn’t realize the true 
gravity of the crisis with which, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, we were now confronted. 

He meant chiefiy the desperate problem of 
inflation. The problem continues to be far 
worse in Britain than in America—the latest 
report of the International Monetary Fund 
shows that consumer prices in Britain rose 
by 10.3 per cent during the last year and in 
America by 4.5 per cent: But clearly the 
same disastrous influences are at work in 
both countries, 

What, I asked, did he think the American 
government ought to have done? It might 
have been better, he said, if the government 
had done less. This may be difficult in a 
democracy, where rival politicians try to win 
votes with competing promises of action, of 
instantly effective remedies. But it cannot 
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be impossible. The United States has always 
been a democracy, but Americans used to 
believe in the limited capacity of govern- 
ment. 

A principal cause of the change, and one 
which deeply depressed Prof. Hayek, was the 
near-unanimity with which intellectuals, 
teachers, writers, accepted the collectivist 
idea and kept telling people that solutions 
through government action were available. 

He himself had no short-term solution to 
offer. He doubted, he said, whether the prob- 
lem of inflation could be solved at all within 
the present framework of collective bargain- 
ing. He had been trying to devise some way 
in which the workers could be given a sig- 
nificant measure of economic participation 
in return for part of their basic wage. 

The difficulties so far had defeated him. 
How could such a scheme be applied to work- 
ers in declining industries or in non-profit- 
making public services? How could it be im- 
posed on powerful unions which believed they 
would do better by continuing to hold the 
employers to ransom with inflationary wage 
demands? 

There is not, nor should there be, in either 
Britain or America, any central authority able 
to demand compliance with a particular eco- 
nomic formula. If there is to be a solution, 
if we are to pull back from the brink, it will 
have to be through a conversion of hearts 
and minds, 

The most worrying aspect of the present 
situation is that we seem to be further than 
ever from any such conversion. 


REMARKS OF D. BRUCE SHINE TO 
THE THIRD STATE CONFERENCE 
ON THE ARTS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF TENNESSEE 


HON. RAY BLANTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 30 of this year, the third State 
Conference on the Arts was held at the 
University of Tennessee in Knoxville. 

D. Bruce Shine, chairman of the Ten- 
nessee Arts Commission, gave a challeng- 
ing address to the conference. 

I am extremely proud of the active, in- 
telligent leadership Bruce Shine is pro- 
viding for the TAC, and I am equally 
proud of the energetic people throughout 
my home State who are actively partici- 
pating in promoting the arts, and I insert 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD: 

Remarks By D. BRUCE SHINE 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the 
advisory panels to the Tennessee Arts Com- 
mission: 

I want to take this opportunity to thank 
you for the services you have performed on 
behalf of your State and to discuss some of 
the problems and opportunities for future 
growth in the arts in this State. 

PROBLEMS 

The subject of my remarks to you probably 
should be “Mission Impossible”. It is true 
that we have been faced with many problems 
that seemed almost insurmountable, yet we 
have made progress and based on over four 
years of experience, it is now possible to make 
some predictions as to the future that you 
and I would like for the Arts in Tennessee. 

First, some observations on problems now 
facing this commission: 

The Tennessee Commission on the Per- 
forming Arts, the temporary study group, 
presented in 1967 a report and set of recom- 
mendations to the then Governor, Buford 
Ellington, and General Assembly. Conclusions 
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drawn by the Commission identified the 
problems for this present commission. The 
most significant problem then was the fact 
that “There are (were) no artistic or cul- 
tural organizations in Tennessee with state- 
wide influence or impact.”—That conclusion 
is no longer valid, because of the impact of 
the Tennessee Arts Commission since June 
of 1967 on all areas of our State. The number 
of programs and general increase in artistic 
activity and support in this State during 
the past four years is astounding. At the same 
time, the conclusions of the temporary com- 
mission are valid, today, because there are no 
fully professional performing arts groups in 
this State. 

Another conclusion was that artistic and 
cultural programs of high quality were, for 
the most part, restricted to the larger cities 
thereby denying many citizens of rural and 
semi-rural Tennessee, access to programs and 
performances of artistic quality and merit, 
The Tennessee Arts Commission has made 
giant strides in correcting this situation but 
it still exists, in a lesser but still significant 
degree. 

This Commission has noted another change 
since the original report was compiled—the 
improvement of coordination of artistic and 
cultural activities. In 1966 and the early part 
of 1967, there were only four community arts 
councils or commissions in the entire State 
acting as coordinators for more than one 
area of arts activity. At the present time, 
there are 20 such groups in the State. Also, 
five arts centers housing several arts activities 
have been created in Tullahoma, Kingsport, 
Winchester, Cookeville, and North Nashville. 
Unfortunately, financial support of these arts 
programs and organizations continues to be 
sporadic, uncertain, and inadequate. The 
Commission has been able to help somewhat 
in this respect. But local communities must 
continue to realize that they must bear the 
major cost for that degree of cultural en- 
richment which they envisage for their own 
communities. 

With limited funds, the Commission’s 
problem was and is the task of simultane- 
ously: 

Studying the Arts, gathering and dis- 
seminating information; 

Planning, directing and evaluating its ac- 
tivities; 

Generating its own support and support for 
the arts; 

Advancing the arts; 

Making the Arts available, and more re- 
cently 

Administering the State Museum. 

In all of these endeavors, the Commission 
has attempted to create an environment fav- 
orable to the growth of the arts and an ap- 
preciative public large enough and well 
enough informed to support our artists’ 
efforts. 

On several occasions, the question has been 
raised as to the validity and efficacy of our 
State Arts Commission. The most recent 
move to consolidate or abolish the Arts Com- 
mission was recommended in the “Jarman 
Report”. In this report, TAC is to be ab- 
sorbed in the Department of Education 
under the administrative control of the Li- 
brarian and Archivist without the involve- 
ment of our advisory panels, specifically those 
of you here assembled, nor active participa- 
tion of Commission members, 

The Public Acts of 1967 create the TAC 
as a permanent entity for the arts and as an 
Official State agency by which Tennessee 
could develop its cultural legacy and re- 
sources, Further, in establishing the Com- 
mission's duties and objectives the enabling 
legislation clearly states the TAC's dual re- 
sponsibility of service to the public and to 
State Government. 

True, Arts are a part of education. Also, 
they are a part of Tourism, history, librar- 
ies, recreation, and more importantly in this 
State as a vehicle by which we might attract 
industrial development. However, the Arts 
do not gain substance from these other en- 
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terprises, they exist as a complete human 
endeavor in their own right, 

Because of the strong commitment and the 
active participation by citizens and com- 
munity organizations, both in time and 
money, the Commission has been able to 
greatly reach beyond the ability and capa- 
bility provided by State and Federal support. 
This support, being outside of normal gov- 
ernmental structure and activity, is never 
clearly in focus within the State and Federal 
government. 

There are in addition to the Commission 
members and staff, over 170 of you who ad- 
vise and actively participate in the Commis- 
sion’s activities. You are authorities, and ex- 
perts in various arts disciplines. Many of you 
have organized and directed State-wide ac- 
tivities, for example, the Tennessee Theatre 
Association, Tennessee Film Festival, the 
first State-wide Conference on the Dance. All 
were planned, managed and operated by vol- 
unteers. This points out the service which 
you Tennesseans are willing to donate be- 
cause you believe the arts are essential to the 
life of this State. You, our panel members, 
are imaginative, energetic, competent and 
dedicated. I believe no other agency in State 
government can match the accomplishments 
of this Commission and that fact is because 
you have contributed time and talent and 
money for the advancement of this cause and 
the role that your State government is taking 
in this endeavor. We are grateful to you and 
proud of our achievements that you have 
made possible. 

PROGRESS 

Because of the innovative nature of the 
Commission’s activities, not all our programs 
have been successful, nor were all our proj- 
ects successful. I think you will agree that 
the Commission's activiites are innovative 
because none of these existed a little more 
than four years ago. We have made progress. 
In the course of these years, there emerged 
major programs from pilot project activities. 
Our successful major programs are Purchase 
Collections in the Visual Arts; the Touring 
and Ticket Endowment Programs in the Per- 
forming, Literary, and Visual arts; Com- 
munity Grants-in-Aid in the Coordinated 
Arts; conferences, seminars, workshops; and 
the informational program that gathers and 
disseminates information about the arts. 

The professional management of our Com- 
mission, and I might add at this point that 
we have, in my opinion, the most qualified 
and dedicated staff of any commission in the 
nation, has improved with the years of ex- 
perience resulting in special grants from the 
National Endowment for the Arts in addition 
to our State Grant-in-Aid from the Endow- 
ment. The General Assembly recognized the 
expertise and qualifications of our Commis- 
sion and Staff when they transferred the 
State Museum to our jurisdiction. 

The bringing to Tennessee and/or support- 
ing of regional, national, and even interna- 
tional artistic events to our State benefits 
our own cultural life and adds to our econ- 
omy as well. What I am trying to demonstrate 
is that other activities of this Commission 
which are perhaps not as well known to you 
and to the people of this state, are as equally 
important to the progress of the Arts in 
Tennessee, if not sometimes more important. 

For almost five years, and for the first 
time in the history of our State, the Arts 
have become involved in State government, 
and as a result, State government in turn 
has become involved in the Arts. 

Governor Winfield Dunn has proven him- 
self to be sympathetic to our needs and con- 
scious of our potential. The executive agen- 
cies, and the Legislature have reviewed our 
progress, approved and increased our budget. 
Also there are special committees such as 
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Committees of the Executive and Legisla- 
tive Branches; and the “Jarman Commis- 
sion”, the Governor's committee to study 
cost control, all of whom have commended 
our progress, while they may have in some 
instances felt our procedures might be modi- 
fied. But such modifications are in form and 
have not criticized our substantive progress 
or goals. (Forget the Jarman Report... I 
want to think positively about our progress 
with State government for the moment.) 
So here you have some constructive ways 
that we are working to cooperate with other 
State Departments and to coordinate arts 
programs with them: 

Executive Branch—Arranging arts events 
at the Capitol and at the Governor's resi- 
dence. Serving as the Governor's staff agency 
for the arts. 

General Assembly—Keeping the members 
of the Legislature informed on the arts in 
Tennessee, Arranging special arts events. 

Department of Conservation—Co-publish- 
ing arts and events booklet, folk singing at 
camp sites at the State Parks, arranging pub- 
lic performances at State Parks, encouraging 
the sale of Tennessee Crafts in Tennessee 
State Park Gift Shops, and a major program 
that will be announced later in this con- 
ference. 

Division of Industrial Development— 
Featuring Arts in national advertising, 

Department of Corrections—Encouraging 
the department to hire a designer to improve 
the furniture and other products manu- 
factured by prison Industries. 

Department of Agriculture—Encouraging 
more and better arts events at Fairs in the 
State. 

Higher Education Commission—Designing 
survey of colleges and universities’ facilities 
to include data on arts facilities. 

And many others including the Tennessee 
Historical Commission, the Building Com- 
mission, the Department of Education, the 
appointment of your chairman to the Ten- 
nessee Bi-Centennial Commission, State 
Architect, to name a few. 

Other activities at the State level, other 
than State government, are the cooperative 
efforts of your commission with statewide or- 
ganizations such as the Tennessee Society of 
Architects, the Tennessee Federation of 
Womens Clubs, the Partnership for the Arts, 
Tennessee Theatre Association, Tennessee 
Artists—Craftsmen Association, trade and 
professional organizations. 

The most recent cooperative program of 
significance is the help of the Nashville 
Advertising Federation and the Nashville 
Art Directors Club to develop a Statewide 
public service campaign to help us and to 
help you promote the arts in your communi- 
ties. 

Again, involve the arts in other activities, 
and, in turn, these activities involve them- 
selves in the arts. 


PROGNOSIS 


This fifth year is the beginning of dy- 
namic growth for the cultural life of our 
State, for the commission it means a year for 
redefining goals, developing programs and 
evaluating where we have been and where 
we are going. This can be accomplished with 
good judgment and an over-view of the 
needs of the arts and of our State. 

The enriching of school activities, the 
seeding of individual grants are no longer 
enough. I believe major subvention of the 
arts is essential to the future of the arts in 
Tennessee, 

It is a time for understanding and better 
communications among the arts and be- 
tween those involved in the arts and other 
areas of citizen influence and support. There 
is great validity in our pluralistic approach 
to support of the arts. However, we have 
reached the point where our goals and our 
activities have exceeded the hand-to-mouth 
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financing and year-to-year planning of the 
arts, This is the time for long-range plan- 
ning, for building-up data about the cultural 
needs of our State, for future goal-setting, 
and for major future financial support of the 
arts with long-range funding. Remember, 
there are in Tennessee no fully professional 
artistic enterprises, no school of the arts, no 
official arts policy in State government, no 
dynamic leadership for the arts in the busi- 
ness community, no major arts programs in 
public education. 

One thing the TAC could do is serve as an 
advisory group to businesses wanting to in- 
vest in the arts by our objectively advising 
the business community on how to invest in 
projects which have the greatest long-range 
benefits and assuring them of good manage- 
ment in the arts. 

Another idea could be an Endowment 
Matching Fund similar to the National En- 
dowment for the Arts Treasury Matching 
Funds that could encourage businesses to 
maske contributions to the arts—a “line of 
credit” concept for financing the arts. 

We should begin to make long term finan- 
clal commitments which can make long- 
range planning and long-term expansion of 
the arts possible. 

Our priorities to date have been to: 

1. Support “the best we have” stabilizing 
the arts organizations and cultural institu- 
tions financially and administratively. 

2. Develop these as necessary resources of 
communities and of our State 

3. Create new organizations and activities 
as we need them. 

4. Provide adequate housing for the arts. 

5. Continually evaluate and adjust our 
goals and activities to meet the needs of the 
arts and of all the people of our State. 

I propose to you the following specific ob- 
jectives to meet the over all goals for the arts 
of Tennessee: 

1. Increase the State funds for the under- 
writing of professional touring companies by 
starting next year with a State reparetory 
theatre. 

2. Add professionals in the Arts to our 
State Department of Education as supervis- 
ors of theatre arts, dance, music, art, in our 
local public educational systems, 

3. Allocate a percentage of our State's 
building costs for the purchase of works of 
art. 

4. Continue the clearinghouse function of 
the Tennessee Arts Commission by collecting 
more data on the arts so that we can have 
the facts on which to make good decisions 
that I mentioned earlier. 

5. Develop support for full-time managers 
and directors of art organizations and cul- 
tural institutions, either with direct State 
grants, low interest bearing loans guaranteed 
by State funds or community fund raising 
activities. 

6. Build arts facilities strategically located 
about the State. 

We have always relied on your help; Help 
us now. 

(1) How can we build a stronger arts con- 
stituency? 

(2) How is our support of the arts different 
from private efforts? Or should it be differ- 
ent? 

(3) What would more money for the arts 
mean in new ways of operating and pro- 
gramming? 

(4) How can we make our objectives known 
and clearly understood? How can we bridge 
the gap among the arts and the forces of in- 
fluences and support? 

(5) How should we provide the financial 
support for professional arts enterprises and 
the facilities to house them? 

(6) How can we provide more opportuni- 
ties for education in the arts in our Public 
School systems? 

Remember, our efforts in finding the an- 
swers and solving the problems are limited 
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only by our imagination, our enthusiasm, 
our dedication, our convictions to our cause 

that of providing the loom on which 
to weave artistic expression and esthetic ex- 
perience into the fabric of everyday living 
for all our people in Tennessee whether they 
live in the Mountains of East Tennessee at 
Mountain City, or on the Cumberland 
Plateau at Jamestown, or on the Banks of 
the Mississippi at Memphis. 


REMARKS OF VICE ADM. H. E, 
SHEAR BEFORE THE AMERICAN 
OCEANIC ORGANIZATION 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, in Sep- 
tember, Vice Adm. H. E. Shear was 
the guest speaker at the monthly meet- 
ing of the American Oceanic Organiza- 
tion. I am pleased to include in the Rec- 
orp Admiral Shear’s speech for the in- 
formation and enlightenment of all: 

SPEECH or Vice ADMIRAL SHEAR 


Your theme for 1971 and 1972 “ocean 
priorities—a need for action” is most appro- 
priate, for us here . . . members and guests 
of the American Oceanic Organization... 
though our immediate objective and ap- 
proaches may be quite different, there is a 
common purpose in our efforts to understand 
the sea and its behavior. In line with your 
theme I want to discuss with you a matter 
which deeply concerns us all. i 

Today our continued ability to freely uti- 
lize the world’s ocean for maritime commerce 
and military movement is being put to ques- 
tion. Tomorrow it could be contested. Of 
particular interest to me is the significant 
growth in Soviet submarine capabilities. 
They are putting increased emphasis on the 
construction of numbers of modern sub- 
marines. The Soviet undersea fleet consists of 
over 340 submarines, two and one-half times 
the size of the U.S. submarine fleet. Over 95 
of their submarines are nuclear powered. 
Their nuclear submarines are modern and 
up-to-date units and they are operational 
in a number of classes. 

The United States, as you know, has 41 
Polaris-type submarines; 31 of these are be- 
ing converted to the Poseidon missile. The 
Soviets have a construction program of simi- 
lar submarines—we call the “Yankee class” 
submarines. They also fire 16 missiles. These 
are being built at a rate of about eight per 
year, and they have some 20-odd in opera- 
tion already. At the current rate of construc- 
tion, they could exceed the number that we 
have in the United States in early 1974. 

The challenge posed by Soviet submarines 
is both tactical and strategic. Tactically the 
challenge is comprised of new construction 
torpedo firing attack units such as the Vic- 
tor, and the latest cruise missile launching 
submarines such as the Charlie, strategically, 
we face a ballistic missile threat from the 
Yankee. 

The Soviets are also operating their sub- 
marines with a high degree of confidence in 
a total ocean environment, They clearly do 
not intend to follow their previous strategy 
of defensive submarine employment. Russian 
submarines are no longer tied to the home- 
land by a logistic umbilical cord and are no 
longer thought of as a defensive measure 
against Allied sea power projections. Rather 
they operate all over the world and make 
frequent extended patrols. 

The significance of the Soviet submarine 
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threat, both strategically and tactically, can- 
not be over-emphasized. It is extremely 
serious in every respect. This is particularly 
so when one considers the broad modern 
shipbuilding facilities in Russia today, their 
technological base, their scientific expertise, 
and the continued progress which they have 
demonstrated during the recent years... 
such as the several new classes of high per- 
formance, nuclear submarines which have 
become operational one after another in 
quick succession. Such progress will certainly 
continue. They have demonstrated their 
ability to make significant improvements in 
nuclear power plants, in hull design, in 
underwater speed, in noise reduction, and in 
whole families of tactical and strategic weap- 
ons. 

In the tactical area, the Charlie class cruise 
missile creates one of the most serious tacti- 
cal problems to both merchant and naval 
ship formations with which we have ever 
been faced. In the strategic area the Soviets 
are now maintaining Yankee-class strategic 
deterrent submarines similar to our Polaris 
units on station off both of our coasts. They 
are deploying a missile of about 1300 nm, 
which corresponds roughly to our first-gen- 
eration Polaris A-1 version which we took to 
sea in 1960. There is not much question but 
that there will be continued families of im- 
proved strategic missiles for their Yankee 
or later submarines, just as we went from 
the A-1 to the A-2 to the A-3 to the Poseidon 
family in our own sea-based strategic deter- 
rent endeavors. Everything in the Soviet 
nuclear submarine capabilities is going to 
improve in the years ahead. What we are 
facing today and even more in the future is 
a thoroughly competent far-reaching Soviet 
submarine navy which is in fact potentially 
the most threatening which the U.S, has 
faced on the high seas. 

A significant fact that all of you gentlemen 
here today should is that antisub- 
marine warfare (ASW) has changed as the 
character of the threat has expanded in such 
a quantum manner. No longer is ASW a mat- 
ter of a tight screen of surface escorts close 
around a naval or merchant ship formation. 
We must be prepared today to handle sub- 
marine strikes against naval forces and ship- 
ping on the high seas at ranges miles from 
the units themselves. It is a sea control prob- 
lem making it more difficult by the fact that 
ASW today includes anti-air warfare (AAW) 
as well, since the first indication which you 
might have that you are under attack is a 
submarine launching cruise missile coming 
at you, low on the water, giving you minimal 
reaction time. 

The challenge of future antisubmarine 
warfare is a menacing one, and the problems 
we face in this important area are difficult. 
The solution of these problems is of the ut- 
most importance to all Americans since the 
security and welfare of our Nation depend 
on our ability to combat the submarine 
threat. 

Military and civilian needs are often 
closely related. Industrial capabilities based 
on civilian needs form the base on which we 
draw in emergency and permit quick re- 
sponse in solving problems not foreseen. 

The interrelationship is particularly close 
in matters to do with the oceans. This has 
been so because of the dependence of our 
country on oceanborne commerce and on 
the lines of communications to our friends 
and allies overseas. As we proceed into the 
future, this will become even more signifi- 
cant. As our knowledge of the ocean environ- 
ment increases and as the growth of popula- 
tions continues the nations of the world 
will have increasing need to look to the vast 
resources of the seas. 

Very little remains unexplored on the land 
surfaces of the earth. Yet, despite the curi- 
osity and inquisitiveness of man and the 
challenge of the unknown ... our knowl- 
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edge of the ocean depths is meager. Only 
recently have we begun to make a major 
effort to gain this knowledge which is vital 
to antisubmarine warfare and so important 
to our future, 

Thus, we are faced with two challenges: 
the first is a challenge of self-preservation. 
The detection and destruction of the deep 
diving, missile-carrying nuclear submarine 
is a foremost military challenge confront- 
ing this country of ours. The other is the 
intellectual challenge of trying to solve com- 
plex scientific and engineering problems in 
the field of ASW oceanography. These prob- 
lems are as great as those faced in any other 
scientific discipline or field of endeavor. 

To say that oceanography is required in 
solving ASW problems would be a gross 
understatement. ASW remains the single 
most urgent problem supported by naval 
oceanography. Over 96 million dollars, or 
47% of the navy oceanographic program 
supports ASW. 

Our ASW vehicles are only as good as the 
intelligence supporting their mission, the 
professional expertise of their commanders 
. . . the operational character of a potential 
enemy and detailed knowledge of the me- 
dium in which antisubmarine warfare will 
be waged must be second nature to navy- 
men from skippers to acoustic sensor opera- 
tors. We know a great deal about Soviet sub- 
marines, however. We need to know more 
about oceanography and the propagation of 
sound in the ocean’s depths. ASW forces 
must be evaluated in three dimensions, the 
length, breadth, and depth of oceans. The 
late President John F. Kennedy observed 
that oceanography and an intelligent use 
of ocean resources, particularly with ref- 
erence to its applications in ASW, might well 
affect our very survival. Without a question, 
our future work in oceanography can di- 
rectly and indirectly enhance our economic 
and military posture, 

Primary to the navy’s quest for knowledge 
in oceanography is the need to better under- 
stand the ocean and its effects on anti-sub- 
marine warfare systems, Sonar design is based 
on the fact that acoustical energy is propa- 
gated through water for significant distances. 
When transmitted energy encounters a large 
impedance mismatch, echoes are produced 
from which distance and bearing can be de- 
duced. Such energy is influenced by tempera- 
ture, depth and salinity, as well as by bio- 
logical and chemical solids suspended in sea- 
water. Success in using new techniques such 
as bottom bounce sonar to extend detection 
ranges is dependent upon ocean bottom to- 
pology and composition. This is a brief sample 
of information in science wherein our abso- 
lute knowledge is fragmentary. With each 
added bit of data we collect related to pre- 
dicting happenings in the oceanic medium, 
new accuracy and reliability in ASW per- 
formance can be achieved. 

Of particular interest is propagation of 
sound in the deep sound channel. More com- 
plete knowledge of low frequency sound 
phenomena will undoubtedly pave the way 
for dramatic extensions in our ASW detec- 
tion ranges. 

To understand, exploit, and predict the ca- 
pabilities of antisubmarine detection sys- 
tems ... The Navy needs first to under- 
stand the ocean's sound speed structure from 
surface to bottom . the temporal and 
spatial variability of this structure ... the 
nature of the surface and the bottom, and 
the effect of all of these on sound. 

The vastness of the ocean, its variability 
in time and the general inaccessibility of 
much of the ocean ... make it difficult at 
the present time to gather enough physical 
data for a synoptic analysis of the state of 
the ocean ... such as the meterologists do 
with the atmosphere over the land. So long 
as it necessary to depend on sparse sam- 
pling at sea... it is mandatory that the 
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Navy understand the cause-and-effect rela- 
tionships between solar and atmospheric 
driving forces and ocean response. We must 
know this well enough to extrapolate rela- 
tively small data samples over wide areas 
... and to extend our analysis by reasonable 
prediction. 

The Fleet Numerical Weather Central 
(FNWC) at Monterey, California, is doing 
this by processing meterological and ocean- 
ographic information for short-term fore- 
casts of environmental conditions. FNWC 
also makes a variety of acoustical computa- 
tions and operates a sonar prediction service 
for the fleet. FNWC’s sophisticated computer 
programs are unique in their field. The cen- 
ter is unsurpassed in its ability to furnish 
complex information on short notice. 

We have come a long way in a short time 
in developing and understanding oceanog- 
raphy. However, I think we have just begun 
to scratch the surface. Increased know-how 
can go a long ways toward making our lim- 
ited defense dollars come closer to doing the 
full ASW job. 

No single system can cope with the sub- 
marine in all its tactical and environmental 
variations. For as far into the future as we 
can see and plan, we believe it will be es- 
sential to maintain a variety of weapon sys- 
tems to counter the submarine. We see the 
continued use of all present platforms in 
ASW—the destroyer, the aircraft, and the 
attack submarine. Again, the understanding 
of the interaction of oceanography on the 
sensors and weapons systems will determine 
the employment and effectiveness of these 
platforms. 

Let me briefly describe the direction we 
are taking with each of these platforms. 

In air ASW a top priority is the S3A. This 
aircraft, by extending the operational pro- 
ficiency first realized in the P3C, will give 
us far greater open ocean ASW capabilities. 
When we have these planes on each carrier, 
we will be able to provide ASW air sur- 
veillance over a large ocean area and we will 
be able to achieve fast response to contact 
information developed through other 
sources, 

The S3A is on schedule and I am confident 
that it will perform up to our expectations. 
The late 70’s should see the P3C/S3A team 
in full operation. We're getting the sensors 
now and we'll have the vehicles to carry 
them effectively. As good as these sensors 
may theoretically be, they are still depend- 
ent on real or near real time oceanographic 
data for effective employment. 

In surface ASW the DD-963 holds much 
promise. This will be a fine ASW ship. It will 
have a complete ASW package, an impressive 
self defense capability, and most important- 
ly . . . room for growth has been built into 
the 963 p m. As new technologies evolve, 
our 963’s will be able to accommodate them. 
One new sensor really highlights the future 
of surface ASW ... the new shipborne hel- 
icopter system. 

The range limitation of active sonar sys- 
tems on ships imposed by hic 
parameter, which results in minimum detec- 
tion time, has caused us to investigate pas- 
sive detection systems for surface platforms. 
This will allow the detection of submarines 
at greater distances below the troublesome 
layers which have traditionally hampered 
surface ASW operations. 

Our major problem in surface ASW is num- 
bers . . . we will lose ships much faster than 
new deliveries over the next few years. Some 
alternatives, like the PF “Patrol Frigate” con- 
cept, are being actively investigated. The PF 
is calculated to be a cost-effective answer to 
the need for more surface ASW ships. It will 
include ASW helicopter and a medium pow- 
ered sonar suite. 

I might also mention another concept, the 
air capable ship, or more properly the sea 
control ship. At this point, this ship will nro- 
vide a sea base for long range helicopters and 
VSTOL aircraft in ASW and anti-surface mis- 
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sile defense missions. It will be a valuable 
addition to our total ASW capability. 

In submarines, it is essential that we 
maintain a modern submarine force which 
keeps pace with advancing technology. Our 
submarines now have a technological edge 
over those of any potential enemy, and our 
programs are designed to keep it that way. 
We are devoting a great deal of effort to 
maintain superiority in sensors and weap- 
ons. The new SSN-688 class high speed sub- 
marine will be equipped with an advanced 
sonar and the MK 48 torpedo. Both the new 
sonar improvements and the MK 48 will be 
backfitted in our present generation of at- 
tack submarines . 

The success or failure of a submarine 
weapon system ... depends to a significant 
degree on the ability of the submarine to 
match its sensor to the ocean environment 
for best target detection. 

These, then, are the principal new plat- 
forms and equipments coming along in the 
1970's. We are convinced they will be efec- 
tive and believe they will equip us to meet 
whatever challenge may arise, provided, of 
course, that we get them in sufficient num- 
bers and we continue to expand our knowl- 
edge and use of oceanography. 

In summary, gentlemen, please remem- 
ber ... that ASW is not an exact science. 
It is extremely complex—involving surface 
ships, aircraft and submarines. Nearly all 
scientific disciplines and most engineering 
fields are involved in antisubmarine war- 
fare. The ocean is a vast, interactable me- 
dium, dense and impenetratable. Our suc- 
cess in ASW in the future will be directly 
proportional to our exploitation of oceanog- 
raphy in the solution of our problems. 

With respect to the future, our ultimate 
ability to cope with the submarine threat 
depends on what we do with the time and 
funds available to us .. . and on our vision 
and dedication. 

If we run very fast, it is probable that 
we can at least stay where we are, and 
perhaps even get ahead a bit in spite of 
future submarine advances. If, however, we 
waste time, one can foresee a situation in 
which this Nation’s ability to move freely 
on the world’s oceans will be in grave danger. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
review this matter of great importance with 
you. I cannot erate the threat in any 
sense, I solicit the help and assistance of 
the oceanic organization ... in solving the 
intricacies of oceanography .. . so vital to 
our successful prosecution of the Soviet sub- 
marine threat with which we are faced to- 
day and in the future. 


CULVER URGES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE TO TAKE FARM 
COALITION ADVICE 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
urge the Secretary of Agriculture to rec- 
ognize the necessity of changing the di- 
rection of the administration's farm poli- 
cies, by adopting the recommendations 
made last week by the national farm 
coalition. 

Record crops of corn and other feed 
grains in 1971 assure the American peo- 
ple of abundance but can spell disaster 
to Iowa farmers caught between high 
production costs and lower market prices. 
Iowa and the other States of our great 
Midwestern heartland are faced with 
major blows to their respective econo- 
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mies as a direct result of what is now 
happening to agriculture and the Ameri- 
can farmer. I hope the Department of 
Agriculture has enough commonsense to 
take the advice of the farm coalition— 
the men who directly know the prob- 
lems of the farmer. 

Because of the developing crisis on the 
farms, representatives of the National 
Farmers Organization, the National Corn 
Growers Association, the National Farm- 
ers Union, National Grange, Midwest 
Farmers Association and Sorghum Pro- 
ducers met with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and his Director of Economics, Don 
Paarlberg, on October 7, to recommend 
immediate steps the Department of Ag- 
riculture should take to increase farm 
income. 

In order to prevent hardship and 
abandonment of family farms in the 
grain-producing Midwestern States, the 
coalition recommended, and I strongly 
support, that it is essential to: 

First, modify the administration's set- 
aside program, as authorized by the Agri- 
culture Act of 1970, to reinstate controls 
for major crops such as feed grains and 
wheat. 

This year’s crop of more than 5.2 bil- 
lion bushels plus record crops of barley 
oats, rye, and grain sorghum means de- 
pressed prices for feed grain producers 
and threatens hog and beef producers 
with lower prices in the future. 

Second, increase the 1971-72 corn 
loan to $1.25 to raise present prices from 
the 90-percent level and to induce farm- 
ers to put more grain under loan, keep- 
ing it off the market at harvest time. 

Third, get approval of a strategic grain 
reserve which would be held in storage, 
insulated from the market but readily 
available if the need arose. 

The House Agriculture Committee has 
approved such a bill and I hope it will 
be acted on as soon as possible in view 
of the deteriorating agricultural situa- 
tion. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has the 
influence and authority to act. He must 
recognize the need for changing the di- 
rection of farm policies in order to 
strengthen farm income, just as Pres- 
ident Nixon has recognized the necessity 
of changing his economic policies to meet 
changing economic conditions. 


MESSING UP 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, our 
involvement in Vietnam has long been 
the focal point of widespread concern to 
the American people. One of the main 
reasons for opposition to the war has 
been its terrible toll in deaths and in- 
juries. Until just recently, we have vir- 
tually overlooked another terrible prod- 
uct of this war. 

I am referring to the increasing num- 
bers of drug addicts who come home 
daily from the front. They have drug 
habits that they can neither afford nor 
legally sustain. 
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Most cannot “kick” the habit, and they 
too frequently turn to life of crime to 
support their habit. They go downhill 
and their families are dragged down with 
them. 

David, a Vietnam veteran from Louis- 
ville, never really adjusted to being back 
home. The habit which he picked up 
overseas haunted his civilian life, and 
finally left him awaiting prison sentence. 

For the benefit of my colleagues and all 
others interested in a concrete example 
of what drug addiction does to a person, 
I would now like to enter into the Recorp 
a Courier-Journal article by Stan Mc- 
Donald about David. It is entitled 
“Messing Up.” 

The article follows: 


Messine Ur—For Davi, HEROIN ADDICTION 
Was WORSE THAN Wak 


(Note.—The ex-GI subject of the accom- 
panying article; his wife, and his family co- 
operated with Courier-Journal reporter Stan 
MacDonald in the hope that one man’s piti- 
ful dilemma would deter others from a simi- 
lar fate, The ex-soldier gave permission for 
his real name to be used, However, to pro- 
tect his family’s future, his full name has 
not been used. All other names, facts, and 
records are real—as is the story.) 

(By Stan MacDonald) 

When David came home from the Viet- 
nam war as a private his family knew he 
was different, but they didn’t know why. 

“The first day he was real nervous. He bit 
on the side of his mouth. It seemed he 
wanted to sleep a lot,” his wife recalls. 

“His eyes were different,” one of his 
younger twin sisters remembers noticing. 

David knew but he couldn't tell his family. 
He was ashamed. He kept believing he could 
shake it. 

Perhaps the trouble was what happened 
to him in South Vietnam, the family 
thought. War can twist men, cripple them 
inside. Although David spoke little about 
what it had been like, he said enough to 
show hurt. 

“He was a medic and he felt bad because 
he couldn't do more than he could,” his wife 
said. “He had to tell the men they were 
going to be all right even if they were hit 
real bad.” 

There were the hard memories to live 
with—mangled bodies, buddies killed, the 
stench of death, the fear of dying. 

Yet it was something more, David was irri- 
table and distant. He wasn’t the good-na- 
tured 20-year-old man who was married 11 
days before he shipped off for Vietnam in 
December 1967. The “good athlete” now 
looked thin and tired. 

At first David said he had been taking 
“pep pills.” His wife began to understand. 

“There were some articles In the paper 
about drugs,” she said, “and I suspected it 
then. One Sunday he took $7 to buy a car 
jack at a hardware store. I knew he didn’t 
need one and he wouldn’t go on Sunday 
to get one.” 

When David came home from the war in 
late 1968 he brought a Purple Heart, a 
Bronze Star with a “V” for valor and bad 
memories. 

His wife soon realized he had also re- 
turned with an addiction to heroin. 

David had smoked marijuana and tried 
other drugs before he went to Vietnam. 
But he said he had never taken heroin and 
never was addicted to any drug before he 
went to war. 

From. his return home in December 1968 
to this summer, his life has been a string 
of failures. Heroin had enslaved him. 

David was arrested June 4 outside an 
mpartment house in Jeffersonville, Ind., on 
a charge of first-degree burglary. On Thurs- 
day he pleaded guilty to a lesser charge and 
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faces a prison term of one to 10 years. And 
he also is under indictment in Louisville, 
his hometown, on eight counts of dwelling- 
house breaking. Police say five of the counts 
are in connection with break-ins at apart- 
ments just off Brownsboro Road. 

They debate the war across the land; they 
have debated it for many years. 

It goes on. But David, the husband of a 
pretty, petite wife and the father of an 
18-month-old girl, doesn't listen. 

For him the war is over. For him the most 
important thing is to try to “really be think- 
ing right and get my health back.” 

He looks older than his 24 years, although 
when he smiles you see a younger man. He 
stands 5 feet 10 inches, and weighs about 
140 pounds (he gained weight in jail). His 
skin is very pale; his face is drawn. 

His hair is receding from the forehead, 
there is a tattoo on his right arm which says 
“Dave” and inside his left arm above the 
elbow the blue vein stands out, scarred 
from the needles. 

His bluish eyes sometimes look passively 
through you, as if you're not there. Some- 
times they seem to hint at an urgency. Now 
he's trying to sort it out, trying to see why 
it happened. 

“It feels like I'm waking up from out of 
a dream. Just like I didn’t do all of those 
things,” David said during an interview at 
the Clark County, Ind., Jail. “I always won- 
= why He let me make it through this 

ell.” 

The heroin-created hell was worse for him 
than the war. When he returned home he 
began to realize the extent of his addiction. 
His body would “ache all over,” he said, 
when he was without the drug. He had to 
have it. He hurt too much without it. 

SOCIETY TRIED BUT FAILED 

In Vietnam it was easy to buy heroin at the 
little roadside stands, he said. But at home 
it was harder to get and very expensive. 
You had to take grave risks, but still you had 
to have it. 

His family tried to help but couldn’t. David 
was society's problem too. And society— 
through its institutions—tried to help. But 
although various approaches were tried, none 
proved to be the answer for him and David 
kept on heroin. 

He went to a Louisville hospital under the 
care of a psychiatrist, then to a federal drug 
rehabilitation center at Lexington and early 
this year he joined a methadone in 
Louisville. But each time he dropped out for 
the next fix. 

He was hooked. His mother said later: 
“There's something about that drug. It over- 
powers @ person. It completely controls 
them.” 

His habit grew to two and three fixes a day. 
There was nothing more terrifying for him 
than to be without the narcotic. It todk 
precedence over everything. But it was ex- 
pensive and he couldn't hold a job. He said 
he had to steal to keep it up. 

His family said they were relieved when 
he was arrested in Jeffersonville. They were 
thankful he was stil! alfve. 

David was born March 25, 1947, the second 
of five children of a mill operator at a met- 
al plant. The family lived on the second floor 
of a large house on N. 26th Street in western 
Louisville. 

David's childhood apparently was a happy 
one, except that he had his first run-in with 
the law at an early age. 

The Rey. James M. Harney, who has known 
the family for many years, said David had a 
good family life. They were “average middle- 
class people,” and David was an “average kind 
of American kid,” Father Harney said. 

At the National Institute of Mental Health 
Clinical Research Center, Lexington, David 
told an interviewer that his mother was “a 
good mother who only thinks of her children, 
not herself—the best mother.” He said his 
father, who died last November, was “very 
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good-natured and a good man—the best 
father.” 
“COULDN'T STAY IN SCHOOL” 

David attended St. George, a parochial 
elementary school, and served as an altar 
boy at church until the eighth grade. He 
showed ability on the athletic field but was 
less proficient in the classroom, dropping 
back one grade. 

At Flaget High School in western Louis- 
ville he earned barely passing grades his 
freshman year. He did worse the next year, at 
one point failing four subjects and often 
being absent from school. 

It was that year—in January 1964—that 
David dropped out of school. He never went 
beyond the 10th grade. 

He said he really didn’t understand why he 
left school. His mother explained, “He was 
just sort of nervous, the restless type, and he 
couldn’t stay in school.” 

School records show that he was not a 
major discipline problem. He was rated 
“above average” In cooperation and appear- 
ance and “average” in ability and dependa- 
bility. 

But as e@ 13- and 14-year-old juvenile 
David was booked by police on various 
charges, including car theft, and served a 
short stretch in the Children’s Center, ac- 
cording to the record at the Clinical Research 
Center. (David gave his written permission 
for the center to release information on his 
record.) 

David said he and his friends did these 
things for “fun,” with a daredevil attitude. 

“We were tough kids, but we always had 
everything we wanted,” said a friend of Da- 
vid’s since the first grade. He took chances 
for “thrills,” not for money, the friend 
added. 

There is one aspect of David's early char- 
acter which in retrospect may be significant 
in explaining his drug addiction. Although 
at times he could be stubborn, he also ap- 
parently could be easily influenced. The 
friend put it this way: 


“I'M SO EASILY SWAYED”™ 


“It seemed he was the kind of person that 
lay back and took advice more than he gave 
it out”—Dayvid often would “go along” with 
what people said. 

David himself touched upon this point 
several times in discussing his experiences 
with drugs. One time he remarked, “I'm so 
easily swayed.” 

For about two years before he was drafted 
into the Army David worked as an appren- 
tice printer at a Louisville printing company 
that specializes in magazines. It was during 
this period, he said, that he started using 


At first it was marijuana. Then when he 
was off work he took an amphetamine-like 
drug packaged in a nasal inhaler. The drug 
could be purchased without a prescription, 
according to a phamacologist, who also said 
it is not physically addicting. 

To get the kick, David would draw the drug 
diluted with water into a syringe and shoot 
it into his veins. It was a first step. He didn't 
realize how close he was. 

Although he was taking this drug irregu- 
larly in the months before he went into the 
Army, the period seemed one of relative sta- 
bility and happiness. He had a job. He also 
had a girl. 

She was working af a dairy store in Da- 
vid’s neighborhood. She was 18. He was 20. 
His future seemed bright. He dreamed an old 
American dream: a pretty wife, kids, a good 
job, a comfortable home. 

But ahead was the service and the drugs. 
About two weeks before he went off to Ft. 
Knox, Ky., he tried morphine once, he said. 
“When I was that age we hung around in 
a group and one guy would suggest some- 
thing and we would all end up doing it,” he 
explained. 

About a week before entering the Army, 
he and his sweetheart were engaged, 
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She recalls that David told her he had 
grown out of the stage of “being mixed up 
and not knowing what you want.” He did not 
discuss drugs, she said. 

He went into the Army on July 15, 1967. 
He was married on Dec. 2 of that year and 11 
days later he left for Vietnam. 

David was saddened to leave his new wife 
and his family. But he wasn’t opposed to the 
war. “I felt like we were doing right while 
I was over there.” 

For the first six months he served "on the 
(front) line.” He was a medic with the First 
Battalion, 27th Regiment, 25th Infantry Divi- 
sion and he did his job. He helped the wound- 
ed back to safety. 

He was awarded the Bronze Star with a “Y” 
for valor for his “heroic actions” on Jan. 4, 
1968, during an operation in Hau Nghia Proy- 
ince. The Army citation read in part: 

“When his unit was pinned down by heavy 
enemy fire, Private . . . immediately moved 
forward to treat several wounded men. Al- 
though repeatedly exposed to intense hostile 
fire he continued to treat the wounded men, 
assisted in their evacuation and was of im- 
measurable value to the successful comple- 
tion of the mission.” 

David said he smoked marijuana when he 
was first in Vietnam but not when he was 
in any action. He said he never took hard 
drugs when he was on the line. It wasn't until 
he was stationed in the rear areas the last 
six months of his Vietnam tour that he began 
injecting heroin. 


“ALWAYS BEEN INQUISITIVE” 


“I don’t know how it happened really,” he 
said. “I didn’t hear what was bad about it. 
They only tell you what was good. The bad 
part you have to find out for yourself.” 

He had about three months left when he 
met some men he knew in the infantry. 

“I went over to a hootch one day and they 
introduced me to it. They asked me if I 
wanted to try it. They said it wouldn’t hurt 
me. I’ve always been inquisitive. I've always 
wanted to try everything.” 

He didn’t start by smoking opium or sniff- 
ing it. He started by “mainlining” heroin in 
the vein in his arm. 

It was a good, very good feeling, he said. 
It eased the boredom in the rear areas. It 
eased the painful memories of lost bud- 
dies ... of decisions of whether to rush to the 
wounded or wait until it was safe... of all 
the rest that goes with war. 

“It’s a feeling over there. Nothing matters 
over there. You're just worried about getting 
home,” he said. 

But why did he take the drug? Why? 

David cannot give a complete answer. Per- 
haps it was the boredom, perhaps it was his 
vulnerability from his earlier experiences 
with drugs, perhaps it was because “anything 
that somebody wanted to do, I would just 
go ahead with it.” Maybe it was all these 
things and more. 

“Over there,” he said, “you can’t always do 
what you think is right.” 

Just before he returned to the States he 
was taking a fix about every other day. When 
he came home in December 1968, the urge 
continued. He was a prisoner. Heroin had 
been easy and cheap to obtain in “Nam,” but 
at home there was no ready supply. 


“KNOWLEDGE SHATTERED WIFE” 


The first few days back David experienced 
withdrawal symptoms, His body ached. Only 
another fix would take away the pain, he 
thought. 

He served the last six months of his service 
career at Ft. Knox. He and his wife lived in 
an apartment in Shively, and he commuted 
to the military post. 

He said he met “a guy” at the base who 
told him where he could buy dope in a 
western section of Louisville. His wife said 
he would often stop in Louisville on his 
way to or from Ft. Knox and purchase 
heroin. 

In a short time the family realized what 
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was wrong with David. He was thin, nervous 
and worried. It was shattering for his wife. 
She suffered a nervous collapse and was 
hospitalized for three days. 

Dr. Richard Roth, of Louisville, had 
treated her for an ailment and had talked 
briefly to David. He urged David to turn 
himself into the Army before he was dis- 
charged so they could provide medical help 
and the financing it would require. 

But David would have none of it. He be- 
lieved he was “strong enough” to get off 
dope, and he did not want the Army or those 
close to him to know that he took heroin 
in Vietnam. 

“I was afraid that people would think I 
got those medals because I was on drugs and 
I didn’t care,” he said, “It’s the only thing 
I had to be proud of.” 

David feared that his service record would 
be badly blemished if he admitted his addic- 
tion to the Army. He had reason for this 
fear. 

Today the Army says a soldier with a drug 
problem can voluntarily join the Drug 
Amnesty Program without disciplinary ac- 
tion being taken against him. The program, 
which went into effect worldwide in Decem- 
ber 1970, provides treatment for GI addicts 
until their discharge. They then may be- 
come eligible for further treatment at one 
of the many drug centers now being estab- 
lished at Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
across the nation, 


“NO PROBLEMS’ IN 1969" 


But David was discharged before the pro- 
gram was started. “There weren't programs 
because there weren't problems,” a Pentagon 
spokesman said flatly. The number of ad- 
dicts in the Army has grown alarmingly 
since David's discharge in July 1969, al- 
though recent figures vary widely. 

Dr. Jerome H. Jaffe, President Nixon’s 
special consultant on drug abuse, estimates 
on the basis of tests given to 22,000 service- 
men that 5.44 per cent of returning GIs 
from Vietnam are heroin users. 

Others, however, contend this figure is 
far too low. Rep. George Danielson, D-Calif., 
recently returned from a study of GI nar- 
cotics problems in the Far East, estimates 
that 8 to 10 per cent of returning service- 
men are addicted. 

Col. Erik Johnson, chief of the Army's 
public information division, Washington, 
D.C., said it is likely that David would have 
been given an “undesirable discharge” for 
the “convenience” of the Army if he had 
turned himself in. 

Johnson acknowledged that there was little 
“impetus” to cause David to admit his prob- 
lem to the Army. But he added that one 
“can’t ignore the fact” that the Army has 
always had chaplains available for help as 
well as a complete medical service. 

After his discharge, David returned to work 
at the Louisville printing company. The job 
was very important then, especially since his 
wife had recently learned she was pregnant, 

But David found it impossible to hold 
down a job and deal with his habit at the 
same time. After two weeks, he says, he took 
a leave of absence from the company and 
spent a short time at a Louisville hospital 
under the care of a private psychiatrist. 

When he returned to his job his troubles 
recurred. 

“I started messing up,” he admits. “I'd 
leave in the middle of the day and then try 
to get back before the foreman would know. 
They caught me doing it.” 

He had to have his fixes. But he couldn't 
work like that. He lost his job. And it grew 
harder. 

“We'd just barely make our bills and then 
finally it got to where I opened a checking 
account and I ended up writing a bunch of 
checks that weren't any good,” he said. “My 
brother picked them up, but that was just 
the start of it.” 

Heroin was the cause of the difficulties 
and yet, ironically, it seemed David's only 
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route of escape from his failures, his “mess- 
ing up.” 

He said he felt “good and calm” when he 
was on it. “You can have all the troubles in 
the world but after you shoot dope you don’t 
worry about nothing,” he explained. 

Life was no more than the next fix. He 
had to have it or else go through the extreme 
pain of withdrawal. He described a debilitat- 
ing, hopeless cycle: 

Get the money—any way you can. Buy 
the small bag of light-colored powder. Place 
the powder in a spoon, add water and dis- 
solve the mixture under heat. Draw the 
liquid—calmly without shaking if you can— 
into the syringe, sink the needle into a vein 
and shoot it. Let your body be taken away. 
Float and forget. But when it wears off, get 
the money again—any way you can... . 

On the eve of 1970 David was arrested forg- 
ing a check, He was immediately released on 
bond. 

In Jefferson Criminal Court in March 1970 
David pleaded guilty to an amended charge 
of attempted forgery. The judge gave him a 
probated sentence on the condition that he 
pay restitution and go to the Clinical Re- 
search Hospital in Lexington. 


“NOT SUITABLE FOR TREATMENT” 


Dr. Harold Conrad, chief of the center, 
said David was admitted March 23, 1970, and 
was discharged as “not suitable for treat- 
ment” April 1. Conrad said the two examin- 
ing physicians at the center concluded that 
David was a narcotic addict but he also was 
“not likely to be rehabilitated because he was 
not motivated.” 

David had gone to the center as the terms 
of his probation required. But he only stayed 
10 days and after he left there apparently 
was no follow-up by the committing courts, 
who were notified of his release. In one sense, 
going to the treatment center may have been 
a way out of going to jail. 

Conrad described the center as an “open 
therapeutic community” where a major aim 
is to motivate the patient to help himself. 

But David said he asked to be let go. He 
complained that it was not rehabilitating 
being around the other addicts at the center. 
He said the talk always revolved around drugs 
and “that’s all you could think about.” His 
wife said David told her he made “many new 
connections” at the center. 

David also contended that drugs could be 
obtained at the clinic. But Dr. Conrad said 
the contraband drug problem involved only 2 
to 4 per cent of the center's population. He 
said most of this contraband was more the 
sleeping pill variety than opiates. 

Conrad said David's complaints may have 
been his “excuse for avoiding treatment” and 
not facing his problem. 

After Lexington, David picked up where he 
had left off—jobless, needing money, running 
against the law. 

The night of July 7, 1970, David said, police 
arrested him inside a service station near 
Bardstown Road. The police arrest slip stated 
in part, “The vending machine (in the sta- 
tion) was forced open and he had burglary 
tools in his possession.” 

At this time police charged David with 
other offenses as well as the gas station in- 
cident. 

In Louisville Police Court in January, 1971, 
David pleaded guilty to attempted storehouse 
breaking and dwellinghouse breaking. The 
judge sentenced him to six months in jail 
but probated the sentence for one year on 
condition of “good behavior.” Two other 
charges—possession of burglary tools and a 
second storehouse breaking count—were filed 
away. 

David said he never carried a gun when 
he broke into places because he “didn’t want 
to hurt anybody.” He also said he really 
didn’t think about the risks involved. He 
was too desperate. 

“You just don’t worry about it. I'd just 
as soon somebody shot me in the head. I 
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wasn't living. I was just existing from day 
to day.” 
Dr. C. Milton Young ITI, who runs a meth- 


adone program in Louisville which David 
joined, is familiar with the desperation of the 
“addict-burglar.” 

“HE'S GOT TO GET GOING” 


Young said the “average thief” might make 
a haul and then sit tight for awhile “doing 
the things the average middle-class person 
would do.” But the addict-burglar, he said, 
has to continually steal because whatever he 
makes is quickly “consumed in heroin.” 

The average thief, Young said, might wait 
until a family leaves home for a vacation, but 
an addict-burglar “would just wait until you 
get asleep ’cause he is in a rush. He’s got to 
get going.” 

The addict will turn to crime “because the 
alternative (being without narcotics) is too 
unthinkable,” Young said. It is not a “pleas- 
urable feeling” that keeps the addict going 
but the fear of sickness which comes when 
he’s without hard drugs. 

Withdrawai can rack the addict's body. It 
can induce vomiting, diarrhea, severe intes- 
tinal cramps, profuse sweating, running eyes 
and nose and involuntary muscle spasms. 

Acording to Young, the addict needs more 
and more narcotics because his requirement 
grows. A $10 habit today may soar to $60 a day 
In a few weeks or months. The addict may 
eventually need a fix every few hours to pre- 
vent withdrawal sickness and meet his re- 
quirement level. 

David said the cost of his habit climbed to 
about $60 a day. 

David is only one of an estimated 250,000 
drug addicts in this country, and there are 
indications the number is growing. Although 
there apparently are no precise figures, it is 
estimated that addicts are responsible each 
year for property thefts valued at millions 
upon millions of dollars. 

Louisville Police detective Capt. Emmett 
Paul says addicts are a major cause of crime. 
“It's a hell of a serious problem,” he adds. 

After being arrested at the service station 
David spent 10 days in the Jefferson County 
Jail before being released on bond. He said 
jail was a nightmare because they gave him 
almost nothing for withdrawal. 

Father Harney remembers visiting David in 
the jail. “He looked like he was in the DT’s. 
He was shaking all over.” 

When he was released he tried to stay off 
dope. He still thought he could start ‘“think- 
ing right” again. 

“DAVID WAS INCOBERENT” 


His wife’s employer got David a job as a 
groundskeeper at a local cemetery. The em- 
ployer hoped the “outdoor work would be 
beneficial.” But again David didn’t last. 

“On two occasions,” the employer said, 
“David's foreman found him sitting under a 
tree beside a lawnmower staring into space. 
The foreman said David was incoherent.” 

The employer has made several efforts to 
help David but now he sees no hope “un- 
less David can receive prolonged and con- 
fined treatment.” 

In January, 1971, after being fired from 
the cemetery job, David sought help at the 
Veteran’s Administration Hospital in Lexing- 
ton, Dr. Aaron Mason, hospital director, said 
David was told that he could be admitted for 
medical and psychiatric care, although it also 
was explained to him that the hospital does 
not have a “drug unit," which would specifi- 
cally treat addicts. 

The Louisville methadone program run by 
Dr. Young also was suggested. Mason said 
David felt this program would be better than 
hospitalized care because it would enable 
him to continue working. 

So from Jan. 25 to March 18 of this year 
David took a daily dose of methadone at one 
of the pharmacies participating in the 
program, 

Methadone is an inexpensive, though ad- 
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dictive, synthetic narcotic that blocks the 
effects of, and the craving for, heroin. 

Because of legal limitations, Young is per- 
mitted to run a methadone withdrawal pro- 
gram but not a “maintenance program which 
he says is more effective. 

David said he did “real good” in the pro- 
gram, The methadone replaced that heroin 
and there was no need to steal. 

A pharmacist who gave David his metha- 
done doses said David ‘never complained 
about his dose and seemed to be getting 
along very well.” He added that David 
“seemed to be a cinch to free himself of 
drugs.” 

The methadone is served with an orange- 
flavored drink and the doses are gradually 
reduced to nothing. The last two days be- 
fore David stopped coming to the pharmacy 
his dose contained no narcotic drug. He was 
temporarily free. 


“SOME BEER,’ THEN A BREAK-IN” 


Although the pharmacist said David 
seemed to be progressing well, his wife said 
he became restless because the methadone 
doses became “too small” to satisfy his urge. 

David dropped out and returned to heroin. 
“I was in the methadone program seven 
weeks," he said, “and then a friend called up 
and asked if I wanted to go out and drink 
some beer." 

But it went farther than that. “We went 
over and broke into his uncle's house and got 
money.” David said they used the money to 
buy dope. “I’m so easily swayed,” he added. 

Young said about 300 persons—including 
about 37 persons who claimed they were 
hooked in Vietnmam—have been or are in 
his methadone program which began last 
year. 

Yet it has been frustrating. Young said 
about 80 per cent of those in his program 
return to drugs. 

“I could only provide a certain portion 
of what they (addicts) needed,” Young said, 
He explained that as addicts are being with- 
drawn from methadone they need close 
counseling and rehabilitative treatment. But 
Young said he ran his program on his own 
time and money and could not enlist addi- 
tional help for follow-up services. 

On May 3 David returned to the metha- 
done program. But he stopped May 16 be- 
cause Louisville police were looking for him 
in connection with breaks-ins in the city’s 
eastern neighborhoods. He knew they would 
stake out of the pharmacies. He asked Dr. 
Young for a supply of methadone to take 
with him but Young said he told David that 
was impossible. 

David was on the run the last weeks before 
his arrest in Jeffersonville. He didn’t stay 
at home but hid In different locations, He 
was driven by fear. He was “terrified,” his 
wife and brother said, of being sent back to 
the Jefferson County Jail and again going 
through the torture of withdrawal. 

“I was afraid that someone would shoot 
him. We tried to convince him to give him- 
self up,” his wife said. But he couldn't. At 
one point, she said, Dayid “decided he would 
leave town and make a new life for himself.” 
But he couldn't do this either. “He wanted 
to be close to his family. He wasn’t independ- 
ent really,” she said. 

Louisville detectives Donn Wolfe and John 
Laufer continued their search for David. 
They said they told his family they would 
help him as far as they legally could if he 
turned himself in. 

“Tr's JUST PITIFUL” 

Wolfe said, “We knew he had a bad habit 
and he would need some help. Our main 
interest was to get him and stop him from 
getting (breaking) in.” 

Then David was arrested in Jeffersonville. 
The running was over. 

Detective Laufer saw him a short time later 
in the Clark County Jail. 

“It was hard to believe a person could look 
the way he did,” said Laufer. “He was sweat- 
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ing. His face was all blotchy red with white 
spots. When he started talking about his fam- 
ily he started to cry.” 

“If you arrest a guy when he’s in need of 
narcotics and watch him react, it’s just piti- 
ful,” Wolfe said. 

At the arraignment Thursday David and a 
man arrested with him pleaded guilty to an 
amended charge of entering to commit a fel- 
ony, which carries a prison sentence of 1 to 
10 years. The judge asked David how he got 
into the apartment. “With a screwdriver,” 
said David. 

Why? the judge asked. “We were looking 
for money for drugs,” said David. 

When it was over David exchanged smiles 
with his mother and older brother and then 
@ guard led him back to the Clark County 
Jail to await sentencing Aug. 17. 

Robert R. Riggle, the Clark County public 
defender, who handled David's case, said 
David probably will be sent to the Indiana 
State Reformatory at Pendleton. The state 
parole board, Riggle added, will decide the 
length of David’s prison term. Riggle believes 
it will run about 15 months. 

After that David probably will have to 
stand trial in Louisville on the eight counts 
of dwelling house breaking. 

Now David is trying to sort out what’s be- 
hind him and what may lie ahead. He says 
he will “have to fight it for the rest of my 
life.” But he also believes he can. 

He says he needs time away from drugs, 
time to get “thinking right” again. 

And he is wondering “why He let me make 
it through this hell.” 


PRAYER AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, the Journal- 
News of Nyack, N.Y., a member of the 
Gannett Group, wrote an editorial on 
September 28 which every Member of 
this body should take the time to read 
concerning the pending prayer amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

This country was founded on the basic 
principle of the separation of church and 
state after the bitter experiences of our 
forefathers with European governments. 
I hope no Member of this body would 
wish to cast a vote against this tradition. 

However, the amendment is clearly 
aimed at the offering of prayers in the 
schools. It would open up the church- 
state controversy already charged with 
emotion because of the dangers in the 
simplistic interpretation which could be 
placed on a “nay” vote. 

For these reasons I was most heartened 
to read the strong editorial which points 
out the amendment for what it is, “hyp- 
ocritical mischief.” It is my hope that 
this analysis may encourage a very care- 
ful assessment of what the House should 
do in this instance and that other news- 
papers will take the lead of this editorial 
to make their views on the amendment 
known. The editorial follows: 

(From the Journal-News, Nyack, N.Y. 

Sept. 28, 1971) 
PIETY In THE HOUSE 

Schools aren't specifically mentioned in 
the wording, but a proposed constitutional 
amendment the House seems intent on pass- 
ing at this session is designed to restore pray- 
ers to public classrooms. - 
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If this piece of hypocritical mischief comes 
to a floor vote, naturally it will pass. Few 
congressmen, after all, have the courage to 
risk accusations that they voted against God 
and for atheism—which is how the ignorant 
and malicious would readily categorize a nay 
vote. 

Here's how the amendment reads: “Noth- 
ing in the Constitution shall abridge the 
right of persons lawfully assembled, in any 
public building which is supported in whole 
or in part through expenditure of public 
funds, to participate in nondenominational 
prayers.” 

If his measure were to achieve final ap- 
proval, it would overturn Supreme Court 
decisions dating to 1963. And it would re- 
kindle a divisive, emotional controversy all 
over the national landscape—and needlessly 
80, 
For what spiritual nourishment is there in 
a nondenominational prayer mumbled by 
rote? If the Supreme Court decisions did 
nothing else, they made a lot of Americans 
acknowledge that religious training is square- 
ly the responsibility of the home, the church 
and the synagogue. 

Why not leave it at that? 

If Congress wanted to do something useful 
in this realm, it could set about clarifying 
the first Amendment proviso that Congress 
shall make no law “respecting an establish- 
ment of religion.” 

In the context of American history, it 
would seem simply to preclude an official 
established church such as England’s. But it 
has been stretched by the courts to bar all 
sorts of conceivable or imaginary relation- 
ships between government and religious in- 
stitutions. 

School prayers are the least of the casual- 
ties. More to the point is the clouded legality 
of aid to parochial schools and church-spon- 
sored colleges and universities. 

As it is, aid to those sorely pressed institu- 
tions has taken devious, semi-fictitious, tip- 
py-toed approaches so as not to run afoul 
of the courts and their quaint interpretation 
of the constitutional ban on establishing a 
state religion, 

A new constitutional amendment pinpoint- 
ing what the First Amendment forbids in 
that area would have the simultaneous ef- 
fects of clarifying what it does not forbid. 

Congress would do better to address itself 
to that serious, unresolved riddle than to 
grab for easy votes by touting all-purpose 
prayers. 


TELEVISION SHOW COMBINES MES- 
SAGE WITH ITS MEDIUM 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to commend to you 
and my fellow colleagues the television 
show, “The Partridge Family,” which 
will be telecast over ABC television Fri- 
day, October 22. It will make 27 mil- 
lion Americans aware of the ruthless 
exploitation of whales which are being 
hunted to near extinction. 

Officials and writers from Screen Gems 
and producers of “The Partridge Fam- 
ily,” consulted with John Prescott, verte- 
brate zoologist and curator of fish and 
mammals for Marineland of the Pacific, 
in preparing the research necessary to as- 
sure the accuracy of the script’s material 
regarding the exploitation of whales. 
I certainly want to commend Screen 
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Gems and all of the people connected 
with this particular show for their con- 
tribution to conservation and ecology 
through this production. 

Mr. Prescott indicates: 

One can’t say flatly that extinction of 


the species (whales) would lead directly to 
the extinction of man. 

But I am particularly distressed in the 
slaughter of whales because they are not 
even an efficient source of protein. Cattle 
reproduce themselves quickly and can be 
marketed at almost any age. Whales, on the 
other hand, don’t reach sexual maturity until 
the age of seven and then only produce one 
offspring every two years, 


Surprisingly, the peak period for whale 
hunting was not during the early 19th 
century—the period of Herman Melville 
or of the Confederate naval raids on 
Union whaler fleets—but during the 
1950’s when modern technology made the 
hunt so successful that the whale herds 
were almost totally destroyed. An addi- 
tional trend which disturbs me is that 
the whale herds have been so depleted 
during that peak hunting episode that 
now some nations are experimenting 
with exploitation of other sea mammals. 

Japanese factory ships operating in 
the central Pacific have conducted ex- 
perimental processing of porpoise and 
dolphin concurrently with their tuna op- 
erations, according to Mr. Prescott. In 
these cases, the meat was processed for 
human consumption or for byproducts 
such as blood meal. 

It is against this background of eco- 
logical threat that the story line for “The 
Partridge Family” segment was devel- 
oped, after one of the writers, Peggy 
Chantler Dick, had read material on the 
humpback whale published by the New 
York Zoological Society. When the 
show's producers, Bob Claver, Larry 
Rosen, and Dale McRaven, decided to 
proceed with this story line, they con- 
ducted further research at Marineland. 
Among the information provided to them 
there were these facts: First, there is 
documented proof of whales and por- 
poises saving the lives of swimmers and 
shipwrecked sailors; second, the major 
modern reason for the hunting of whales 
is a source of meat, that is, pet food; and 
third, that whales are being endangered 
despite the fact that they are an intelli- 
gent form of animal life. 

Since “The Partridge Family” involves 
a modern California family aware of the 
problems of the California coastline, it is 
natural for them to express their concern 
on topics such as oil spillage, the effect of 
insecticides on birds, and the killing of 
seals and other sea mammals. Music is 
an important part of the show, with the 
star, Shirley Jones, and her screen chil- 
dren forming a popular singing group. 
For this episode, Shirley Jones sings a 
special song which focuses on the plight 
of the whale. The song, written specifi- 
cally for this show, points out that if the 
whale is in trouble and birds are in trou- 
ble, man also is in trouble and something 
must be done to protect us all. 

Screen Gems has done an outstanding 
job of maintaining an entertaining, hu- 
morous show in which they present an 
intelligent, effective look at a real prob- 
lem. I want to commend Leonard Gold- 
berg, vice president in charge of produc- 
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tion, along with the series, producers, 
stars, writers, and all others who partici- 
pated in this effort for the benefit they 
have provided in making the public more 
aware that as man endangers his en- 
vironment, he equally endangers himself. 


FINAL DATE FOR WITHDRAWAL 
FROM INDOCHINA 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, the war 
in Southeast Asia continues to drag on 
and on, and the President has not yet 
told us when he intends to end our par- 
ticipation in the conflict. 

Day by day more and more of our re- 
sponsible public officials are urging the 
President to set a final date for the total 
withdrawal of our military forces from 
Indochina contingent, of course, upon the 
release of all Americans who are held 
prisoner. 

Last week, I was especially pleased and 
proud that my dear friend and able col- 
league, whose district adjoins mine in 
Virginia, the Honorable G. WILLIAM 
WHITEHURST, added his strong voice to 
our effort. Congressman WHITEHURST 
and I represent districts which are espe- 
cially heavily impacted by the military- 
industrial complex. It has been most re- 
assuring to us that thousands of our con- 
stituents who are involved in this great 
effort support our stand. 

We also share heavy representation 
among our men who are engaged in 
Southeast Asia. And most importantly, 
our constituencies include many of the 
dependents of those who are held prison- 
er or listed as missing in action. Con- 
gressman WHITEHURST’s statement, as 
was mine of several months ago, was 
made with the courage of his convictions 
in behalf of all these gallant Americans. 
_ I am pleased to include his statement 
in the Recorp. I hope the Members will 
read it and will make their feelings 
known to him. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN WHITEHURST 
OCTOBER 6, 1971. 

Next month President Nixon is scheduled 
to make another announcement regarding 
troop withdrawals from Vietnam. In view 
of the fact that Vietnamization has pro- 
gressed at a steady rate and our own force 
level has dropped to approximately 200,000 
men, I think that the time has come to set 
a final date for the total withdrawal of 
American military forces, contingent on the 
release of American prisoners in Indochina. 
I think that June 30, 1972, would be a rea- 
sonable date. 

Several additional factors lead me to this 
conclusion, We have, I think, fulfilled our 
commitment to the South Vietnamese to 
provide them a reasonable opportunity to 
prepare their own defense. Our own military 
forces have been faced with a number of 
morale problems, which are a natural result 
of an army whose initial mission has ended. 
We have reached a point of diminished com- 
bat activity, so that it is so longer to our 
advantage or in the best interests of this 
army to be kept in Vietnam in a semi-combat 
situation. 
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I earnestly hope that the North Vietnamese 
and their Communist associates in South 
Vietnam and Laos will speedily agree to the 
release of all prisoners on the basis of with- 
drawal of American military forces. Should 
that condition not be fulfilled, I would favor 
maintaining a meaningful American combat 
force in Vietnam until such time as the 
Communists agree to release our men, 


NEW NATURAL GAS ACT AMEND- 
MENTS VITAL TO AMERICA’S 
ENERGY NEEDS 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the bill to amend the Natural Gas Act 
now pending before my Communications 
and Power Subcommittee is the most im- 
portant gas legislation to come before the 
House of Representatives in 5 years. This 
bill, H.R. 2513, introduced by Congress- 
man JoHN MurpHyY of New York, is an 
attempt to alleviate our natural gas 
shortages by giving producers adequate 
incentives for exploration and develop- 
ment of new reserves. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill recognizes that Government regula- 
tion has kept the price of natural gas 
artificially low and by doing so has 
threatened our gas supply capabilities. 

On the one hand the regulated low 
price of natural gas has prompted many 
consumers to convert to natural gas from 
other energy sources. As a result, natural 
gas now accounts for one-third of Amer- 
ican energy requirements. At the same 
time, the low price of natural gas has not 
provided sufficient return on investment 
to induce producers to take the costly 
risks necessary to find and develop new 
reserves. Demand is skyrocketing, but 
development of new reserves is dwin- 


For example, in 1970 we consumed 21.8 
trillion cubic feet of gas, but added only 
11.1 trillion cubic feet in reserves. We are 
consuming just about twice as much as 
we are adding in nev gas. Further, all 
trends point to an even greater increase 
in future demand. It has been brought 
out in hearings on the bill that the use 
of natural gas could double in 20 years if 
we could count on an unlimited supply. 
Yet it was also pointed out that because 
of the current shortage five major pipe- 
lines serving 26 States are now unable to 
meet their existing contract require- 
ments. 

Some heavy consumption areas of the 
country are forced to turn to foreign sup- 
pliers to meet demands. We are now im- 
porting liquid natural gas from Arab 
sources that is being converted to dry 
gas. This gas in Massachusetts is costing 
approximately $1.04 per thousand cubic 
feet compared to the artificial low domes- 
tic gas pipeline price of 68 cents per thou- 
sand cubic feet. From our own national 
defense viewpoint we must not become 
too dependent on oil and gas from the 
Arab’s Middle East supplies. America 
must also concern itself with self-re- 
liance, 

Mr. Speaker, a major factor con- 
tributing to this rising demand is the 
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fact that gas is a clean fuel. Many of 
our environmental protection programs 
are geared to a heavy reliance on natural 
gas as an energy source. It is estimated 
that to comply with new antipollution 
standards, seven major US. cities will 
have to increase their dependence on 
natural gas by an amount equal to 15 
percent of the current total national 
consumption. 

It is clear that America’s energy needs 
are soaring. Let me outline the problems 
faced by the natural gas producer in 
meeting those needs. 

Under existing law the gas producer 
does not know how much he will be paid 
for his gas, or how long he will be paid 
a specific price, or how much gas he 
must deliver, or for how long he must 
continue to make deliveries. In short, 
any contract a procer now makes with 
a consumer is continually subject to re- 
view and revision by the Federal Power 
Commission and particularly under sec- 
tion 5 of the Natural Gas Act, the so- 
called “rollback authority.” Taking a 
highly simplified example for illustration 
purposes, let us say that a producer signs 
a 20-year contract with a consumer at 
a fixed price of 20 cents per thousand 
cubic feet. The FPC duly approves the 
contract. Two or 3 years later the FPC 
determines that the price being charged 
by the producer is too high. The Com- 
mission issues an order to the effect that 
all future deliveries under the contract 
will be made at a price of 17 cents per 
thousand cubic feet, in effect “rolling 
back” the original agreed contract »rice. 

Mr. Speaker, this tends to discourage 
the producer from seeking out and de- 
veloping new reserves. For example, if a 
small producer needs to finance new 
drilling, he finds that the gas sales con- 
tract he has obtained receives little con- 
sideration from the banks. The banks are 
aware that the terms of the contract are 
subject to change by the FPC at any 
time and are reluctant to extend credit 
on the basis of such an uncertain docu- 
ment. The large producers, whose ex- 
ploration activities are usually financed 
internally, may be reluctant to risk their 
assets on a costly domestic project whose 
rate of return may be subsequently re- 
duced by an FPC order. The companies 
may feel that a foreign operation guar- 
antees a much more favorable return on 
their investment. As a consequence, be- 
tween 1956 and 1968, “wildcat” drilling 
dropped 40 percent; geophysical activity, 
56 percent; and total wells—wildcat 
and development—drilled were down 43 
percent. 

Another byproduct of this contract un- 
certainty is a heightened preference for 
the producer to sell his gas in the intra- 
state market where he can make a valid, 
binding, and enforceable contract, with- 
out the delays and obstructions of Fed- 
eral regulation, and where he may gen- 
erally obtain better prices. For example, 
in our own Permian Basin in Texas, some 
intrastate gas may sell for 10 cents per 
thousand cubic feet higher than the 
price allowed by the FPC for interstate 
gas in this area. Since our greatest de- 
mands for natural gas and our most 
critical shortages have occurred in the 
nonproducing consumer States of the 
eastern seaboard, it is imperative that 
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more of our reserves be committed to the 
interstate market. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my feeling that 
H.R. 2513 provides a fair and reasonable 
solution. First, as regards new contracts, 
the bill requires that all contracts cover- 
ing gas deliveries which begin after the 
effective date of the bill must be sub- 
mitted to the Federal Power Commission. 
The Commission can disapprove the con- 
tract, at which time it becomes void. It 
may approve the contract subject to itip- 
ulated conditions and if the parties ac- 
cept those conditions the contract is 
validated. Or, and this is the most im- 
portant feature of the bill, the Commis- 
sion can approve the contract and there- 
by make all terms and conditions of the 
contract final and binding. In short, it 
guarantees the producer a price for his 
gas which cannot be afterwards reduced 
by FPC intervention. 

Second, the bill provides for the exemp- 
tion of small producer contracts from 
FPC control. A “small producer con- 
tract” is defined by the bill as a contract 
for 10,000 cubic feet per day or less. Only 
about one-third of the new gas would be 
exempted from FPC jurisdiction while 
over 85 percent of the Commission’s 
paperwork on new gas would be elim- 
inated. 

Third, the bill assures that existing 
contracts will continue to be subject to 
the Natural Gas Act. However, as in the 
case of new contracts, prices which have 
been approved by the FPC in existing 
contracts cannot be reduced after the 
bill is enacted. 

Fourth, H.R. 2513 establishes new 
guidelines for the FPC in determining 
the rate levels applicable to produc- 
ers. In the past the Commission has 
attempted to regulate the prices 
charged by producers as if it were regu- 
lating a public utility. These prices are 
based chiefiy on the exploration and de- 
velopment costs incurred by the pro- 
ducer in bringing in the new reserves. 
Because the costs of bringing in new wells 
vary widely and because of the difficulty 
of allocating costs between oil and gas 
produced from the same well, the Com- 
mission has encountered tremendous ob- 
stacles in trying to establish a fair price 
rate. As a result the courts have been 
heavily burdened with complex and 
lengthy litigation initiated by both con- 
sumers and producers in challenging 
FPC rate decisions which they consider 
inequitable. 

The new guidelines will prohibit this 
“cost of service” utility base rate method 
of rate determination and instead focus 
more on marketplace forces. The Com- 
mission will consider present and future 
supply requirements and recognize eco- 
nomic indicators and trends and cost 
factors, but the “cost of service” aspect 
will be precluded. This will in effect bring 
producer prices closer to free market 
price determination. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill merits our full 
support here in Congress. It provides con- 
structive measures for meeting the tre- 
mendous natural gas requirements of this 
modern America. Most important, the 
chief beneficiary of this legislation will 
be the American consumer, a fact recog- 
nized by my many colleagues from con- 
sumer States who have joined in co- 
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@onsorship of the bill. The distributors, 
the pipelines, and the producers have all 
agreed that H.R. 2513 affords a regula- 
tory framework in which they can work 
together effectively without any sacrifice 
of the public interest. Mr. Speaker, I co- 
sponsored this bill with Congressman 
Murry. I have heard the testimony of 
witnesses for months as they came before 
our gas committee. This bill is essential 
to produce America’s energy needs. I 
hope the House will give this ‘urgently 
needed legislation immediate attention. 


EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: LES- 
SONS FOR THE NATION 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Emergency Employment Act 
of 1971 is being implemented with un- 
common speed throughout the country. 
Following its enactment by the President 
on July 12 and the full first year appro- 
priation of $1 billion on August 9, an esti- 
mated 1,000 workers had been hired by 
Labor Day. By December, it is hoped that, 
more than 120,000 of the Nation’s unem- 
ployed and underemployed will be on the 
job fulfilling unmet public service needs 
of State and local government in transi- 
tion to permanent public and private 
employment. 

The emergency nature of the public 
employment program did not allow much 
time for careful planning by the various 
levels of government. Many fears had 
been expressed that the very short time 
frame would produce chaos at the local 
level. One of the first reports on the ini- 
tial implementation of the act is a paper 
by Robert Taggart on the program of the 
District of Columbia. Mr. Taggart is Ex- 
ecutive Director of the highly respected 
National Manpower Policy Task Force. 

While recognizing the less than ideal 
conditions of the program’s startup, the 
preliminary assessment is encouraging, 
on balance, and is thus a tribute to the 
responsiveness of our Federal system. 
Commendation is in order to the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the State and local 
governments of our Nation. Because of 
the importance and interest in the Emer- 
gency Employment Act, I bring the paper 
to the attention of my colleagues: 
EMERGENCY EMPLOYMENT IN THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA-—LESSONS FOR THE NATION 
(By Robert Taggart) 
THE NATIONAL BACKGROUND 

It was with a great sense of urgency that 
President Nixon signed the Emergency Em- 
ployment Act on July 12, 1971, a law which 
authorized $2.25 billion over the next two 
years to provide the unemployed with tran- 
sitional jobs in the public sector, Declaring 
that “America needs Jobs and it needs them 
now,” the President demanded rapid imple- 
mentation of the Act. And since then, there 
has been a feverish pace of activity. The fed- 
eral bureaucracy, under pressure from Con- 
gress and the President, has moved with un- 
common speed to draw up guidelines, distrib- 
ute funds, and approve local plans. State and 
local governments, which are given wide lat- 
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itude in the design and administration of the 
programs, have responded with equal haste 
to insure their full share of available funds. 

On August 9, appropriations were approved 
for $1 billion over the present fiscal year to 
provide jobs for between 130,000 and 150,000 
persons. 

By August 12, $600 million in funds were 
allocated under Title V of the Act to states 
and local governments with a population 
over 75,000; $120 million were made avail- 
able immediately as “start-up” funds. 

Effective August 25, guidelines were issued 
by the Department of Labor interpreting the 
legislation and detailing federal require- 
ments. 

On Labor Day, one thousand workers were 
claimed to be hired with EEA funds, and 
26,000 jobs had been approved. 

On September 21, $200 million were allo- 
cated to areas with the most severe unem- 
ployment under Title VI of the Act, with the 
aim that these funds be committed by the 
end of October. 

Before the end of September, all of the 
$600 million initially available were dis- 
tributed. 

An additional $115 million were allocated 
to a small number of cities and states on Oc- 
tober 8 to determine the impact of concen- 
trated public employment efforts. 

Finally, 125,000 workers were to be on the 
job by Christmas under the EEA. 

This breakneck pace of implementation 
has had dramatic consequences. As its title 
indicates, the EEA was passed as an emer- 
gency measure to help cope with what was 
assumed to be a short-run period of severe 
unemployment. Its first aim was to get the 
unemployed back to work as quickly as pos- 
sible, and in this it has been successful. But 
the legislation had many other goals, even 
though these were vaguely stated, often un- 
realistic, and sometimes contradictory. There 
is a wide latitude of choice in selecting 
130,000 participants out of the 5 million un- 
employed, and an equal number of jobs out 
of the hundreds of thousands which are 
critically needed. The program must be 
judged not only by how many unemployed 
it puts on the job, but also by what they do 
and what is done for them once they are 
employed. The EEA aims at filling vital pub- 
lic service needs temporarily until Jobs open 
up in the public and private sectors. Special 
groups are to be served, including veterans, 
minorities, and displaced defense workers 
among the unemployed. Manpower services 
are to be provided in coordination with other 
programs to insure that participation in EEA 
has a long-term impact. The program is also 
supposed to serve as a catalyst for job re- 
structuring and civil service reform. Finally, 
state and local governments are given major 
authority as a result of administrative deci- 
sions so that the EEA will be in 
correctly or incorrectly, as a test of their 
abilities and of the feasibility of decentrali- 
zation under the manpower programs. 

Because of its haste to get people on the 
job, there has been little time to plan ahead 
for these other goals, and even less to find 
out whether they are being met. A billion 
dollars is being committed within three 
months, involving many irrevocable decisions, 
with very little opportunity for forethought, 
oversight, or control. Whether the problems 
which undoubtedly result from this haste are 
balanced by the timely assistance it provides 
to the unemployed can only be decided at 
some time in the future. We must first catch 
up with what has already been done. 

This catching up process will take time. 
Data are gradually becoming available, but 
they will leave many questions unanswered. 
The anecdotes and “horror stories” which are 
already filtering to the surface are difficult to 
interpret and validify. It is clear, however, 
that experience varies markedly from one 
area to the next and that generalizations are 
dangerous. The only way to get a truly bal- 
anced assessment is to weigh the aggregate 
statistics as they come in with the insights 
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gained from careful case studies of particular 
areas. 

Aiming at such a balanced assessment, The 
Ford Foundation has provided funds to the 
National Manpower Policy Task Force to ad- 
minister an ongoing Investigation of the 
Emergency Employment Act in a number of 
cities, states, and counties, as well as at the 
national level. The Task Force is a private 
nonprofit organization of academicians who 
have a special interest and expertise in man- 
power policy; and it will be working with 
manpower experts throughout the country 
to monitor EEA developments. Though its 
initial findings will not be available for sev- 
eral months, some of its case studies are 
already providing insights which have Im- 
portant policy implications. In particular, its 
investigation of emergency employment in 
the District of Columbia suggests some les- 
sons for the nation as a whole. 


AN ATYPICAL CITY 


The District is far from a “typical” city. 
As the nation's capital, it has an unusual 
status relative to the federal government, 
Though it is plagued by the same pathologies 
as other large central cities—dramatic racial 
transition, suburbanization of industry and 
middle-class population, increasing fiscal dif- 
ficulties, poverty and rising welfare, unem- 
ployment and underemployment—the gov- 
ernmental system which must deal with these 
problems differs in significant ways. First, 
the District does not have Home Rule. Its 
mayor is appointed, and its budget must be 
approved by Congress. The federal govern- 
ment is also a major employer and property 
holder in the city, accounting for more than 
a third of all jobs, so that its voice is weighty 
in District business. 

Second, the fact that national policymak- 
ers are centered in the metropolitan area in- 
sures close working relationships between 
the functional bureaucracies at the federal 
and local level. Where other cities may ig- 
nore or be ignorant of federal guidelines, 
District officials operate in a fishbowl. 

Third, there is no “layer cake” of govern- 
ments in the District. Where jurisdictional 
difficulties with state and county govern- 
ments are a headache to most mayors, Wash- 
ington is a state, city, and county. In this 
regard, it is a direct recipient of federal funds 
under the various grant p ; and ac- 
tion ts not delayed by the allocational dis- 
putes which complicate and sometimes im- 
pede efforts elsewhere. 

Fourth, the District government probably 
has more highiy qualified personnel than 
most other cities. In order to compete with 
the federal government, it has had to pay 
relatively high salaries; and most of its em- 
ployees are covered under the federal Civil 
Service requirements. Because of their lower 
pay scales, few other cities can attract as 
qualified el. 

Finally, the District has basically a “re- 
publican” government. City politics are low 
key, and many of the decisions which have 
become highly controversial in other areas 
are settled internally here. Whatever its 
shortcomings in terms of representative de- 
mocracy, this rule by bureaucrats permits 
smooth and speedy action when leadership is 
provided by the mayor. 

These atypical characteristics of District 
government suggest that despite its many 
problems, it should be more successful than 
most other cities in carrying out a new pro- 
gram such as the EEA. The good working 
relationships between District and federal 
bureaucrats should insure that it is im- 
plemented in the way Congress and the Ad- 
ministration desire; and in particular, the 
Tact that the Employment Service is oper- 
ated by federal rather than state employees 
should facilitate closer coordination. The 
closer ties in the budget-making process 
should provide the basis for integrating EEA 
into the total District- employment picture. 
The absence of competing layers of govern- 
ment permits the District to progress with- 
out squabbles over allocation formulae. With 
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its highly qualified personnel, Washington 
should be more prepared than other cities to 
handle the increased decisionmaking respon- 
sibility which is granted to state and local 
governments under the program. And with 
its “republican” government, the District can 
move more rapidly than other areas where 
actions must first be debated in the political 
arena. It is also unlikely to see the program 
as a political plum which can be used for 
patronage. 

The District of Columbia's experience with 
the EEA will be no indicator of what is hap- 
pening elsewhere. Rather, it should suggest 
what can happen under the best (though far 
from ideal) conditions. In this sense it is a 
paradigm, where many of the factors which 
may confuse and retard performance else- 
where are eliminated, The successes of the 
EEA in Washington, D.C., should therefore 
set an example of what can be accomplished 
elsewhere, while its failures should suggest 
the inherent shortcomings of the effort. 


IMPLEMENTING THE EEA IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The District of Columbia received $2.68 of 
the $600 million Title V funds and $689,000 
under Title VI, providing for more than 500 
jobs. This assistance was badly needed both 
by those who were out of work and by the 
city government which had severe personnel 
shortages. In August 1971 there were nearly 
18,000 unemployed in the District out of a 
labor force of some 343,000. The D.C. Man- 
power Administration estimated that in fiscal 
1971 there were over 64,000 persons who were 
unemployed, employed part time for eco- 
nomic reasons, employed full time but earn- 
ing less than a poverty-level Income, or non- 
labor force participants who could be but 
were not working; all of these are eligible for 
EEA jobs, 

At the same time, there were critical pub- 
lic service needs, at least as far as these were 
perceived by District officials. In fiscal 1970 
and 1971, city agencies were forced to absorb 
$46 million in cost increases. There were two 
personnel freezes imposed during this pe- 
riod, and in fiscal 1971 over 900 positions were 
abolished to trim the deficit. Total employ- 
ment, which had grown from 38,175 in fiscal 
1969 to 42,735 in fiscal 1970, was cut back to 
41,249 in fiscal 1971. The budget for the pres- 
ent fiscal year allows for little expansion of 
personnel since most of the increase is eaten 
up by mandatory cost rises; even the meager 
expansion proposed is unlikely because of 
Congressional pressure, High priority needs 
of the mayor have not been met, and he 
claims that personnel are desperately re- 
quired to provide for community health care, 
welfare services, education, narcotics treat- 
ment, the maintenance of public housing, 
consumer protection, recreation, and other 
services. 

Despite the existence of both large num- 
bers of unemployed and large number of 
needed jobs, the process of matching these 
up, within the guidelines of the Emergency 
Employment Act, was no easy matter. Nor- 
mal procedures of budgeting and applicant 
selection would have taken many months. 
But a sense of urgency prevailed. On August 
10 the D.C. government was notified of its 
$2.68 million initial allocation, a fifth of 
which was available immediately to get the 
program underway. The first decision that 
was made was to operate the EEA from the 
mayor’s Office of Budget and Program Anal- 
ysis; this was intended to speed implementa- 
tion and to insure its integration with budget 
priorities. The school system, the Environ- 
mental Services Department, and the Depart- 
ment of Human Resources were immediately 
notified and asked to submit proposals for a 
total of 100 positions which were to be funded 
within a week. High visibility and rapid 
implementability were the major require- 


ments for these initial jobs. As a result, the 
school system was given a major piece of the 
action even though its proposal involved few 
disadvantaged workers, and little civil serv- 
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ice reform, training or other actions envi- 
sioned by the Emergency Employment Act. 
Forty teachers were hired last year in a 
trainee capacity and could not be rehired be- 
cause of the lack of regular funds. The EEA 
put up $7,500 for each of these teachers, with 
the school system providing the remainder of 
the normal teacher's $8,500 starting salary. 
Since it was anticipated that the 100 pro- 
posed slots would pay $5,000 apiece, the fund- 
ing of forty positions at $7,500 meant that 
only 50 more could be funded. These were 
divided equally between the Environmental 
Services Department and the Department of 
Human Resources. Twenty-five ‘“environ- 
mental corpsmen" positions were established 
with a monthly wage of just over $500; these 
were intended for returning noncommis- 
sioned officers and promised substantial train- 
ing and upgrading in Maison work between 
the central department and various agen- 
cies. The remaining 25 slots were used to hire 
17 ex-addicts to serve as aides and counselors 
in DHR’s Narcotics Treatment Agency and 8 
social service aides for multipurpose com- 
munity centers. Similar jobs had already been 
established with built-in (though limited) 
career ladders and provisions for entering 
the civil service. These 50 positions probably 
came closer to filling the “‘consensus” intent 
of the EEA than the teaching slots, but all 
were acceptable under the broad terms of 
the Act. 

Procedures were quickly established to fill 
the EEA slots as they became available. Ap- 
plicants were routed through the D.C. Em- 
ployment Service where they were certified as 
eligible for EEA and screened according to 
the job requirements submitted by the se- 
lected agencies. Certified persons were then 
referred back to the mayor’s personnel office 
before being sent to the agencies which made 
the final selection. The reason for this extra 
stop was to keep track of al] referrals so that 
if they were turned down for one position 
they might be rerouted to another. In the 
case of the first 90 hires, these procedures 
were largely pro forma since eligible appli- 
cants were already available for the teach- 
ing and narcotics treatment positions. For 
all the remaining EEA positions, however, 
the procedures will be fully used. 

In the District, the Department of Labor’s 
Regional Manpower Administration and the 
federally funded and operated Employment 
Service work hand in glove. Both have good 
working relationships with the mayor's office. 
Therefore, the screening role played by the 
ES creates no problems. At the same time, 
there is little conflict between community 
groups and the Employment Service, since 
to a large measure these groups depend on 
the largesse of the Manpower Administra- 
tion. Community groups have been given al- 
most no official role under the EEA program. 
In the District they can refer applicants to 
the positions which are listed in the com- 
puterized job bank to which they have ac- 
cess, but they have no special referral privi- 
leges. The District government has made a 
laudable effort to notify these groups what 
has been decided and to give them prior 
notice as to when jobs will be coming onto 
the job bank. But they have little role in 
planning, implementation, or administration. 
The reason is that speed was of the essence. 
Rapid decisionmaking and community par- 
ticipation are incompatible, and almost all 
decisions will probably be made in the 
mayor's office with little outside consu!tation. 
In D.C. this exclusion of community groups 
is likely to create few problems. But where 
antagonisms exist, and the EEA probably 
further undercuts the authority of man- 
power-based community groups, there is 
likely to be some rancor over the program. 

Once these initial organizational proce- 
dures were established, attentiozr. turned to 
the second round of allocations involving the 
remaining four-fifths of D.C.’s $2.68 million 
and a total of some 350 positions. All District 
agencies were requested to submit proposals 
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by August 26, with a final proposal for the 
city to be submitted by September 17; this 
deadline was then moved up at the last min- 
ute to September 10. Needless to say, only the 
barest outlines could be worked up in such a 
short time. The task fell on the Budget Office 
to flesh out the skeleton proposals and to 
make the difficult choice between competing 
bids within a few days. To do this they made 
many contacts with the separate agencies, se- 
lecting the specific positions through a give- 
and-take process. 

The selections were complicated by two 
factors. First, a hiring freeze was announced 
on August 18, 1971, along with a 5 percent 
reduction in District employment ceilings. 
These measures were in response to President 
Nixon’s wage and price controls, his order to 
cut back grade escalation in the Civil Service 
and his announced reduction in federal em- 
ployment ceilings by 5 percent; since the 
District receives direct appropriations from 
Congress which supplements its own revenue, 
it was also pressured into similar actions. 
The mayor's office issued a memorandum 
stating that 1,000 District positions would be 
abolished within 90 days and an additional 
1,150 in the fiscal 1973 budget. Most of these 
were intended as “redirections,” where new 
positions would be proposed in the budget 
for those which were no longer needed; but 
given the present mood of Congress, it is 
unlikely that there will be a one-for-one 
substitution. The end result will probably be 
a substantial cut in D.C. personnel. Quite 
obviously, this cutback undermined any ag- 
gregate impact that the EEA would have 
since its funds provided for only 500 posi- 
tions. It was rather paradoxical that at the 
same time agencies were being asked to pare 
down their staffs they were also being asked 
to submit bids for more personnel under 
EEA. 

Washington, D.C., is not alone in this sit- 
uation, Other cities across the nation are 
reducing their manpower to absorb increas- 
ing costs or because of eroding revenues. It 
is entirely possible that EEA funds will fall 
short of even matching budget cuts so that 
instead of absorbing any of the currently 
unemployed they will merely absorb those 
who are being laid off in the public sector 
(though the law stipulates that former em- 
ployees must be laid off at least 30 days be- 
fore they can be hired under EEA). 

In the course of such a process, however, a 
substantial reallocation could occur if per- 
sonnel cutbacks affected the better educated 
and the more easily employable while the 
EEA jobs were going to the disadvantaged. 
But the cutbacks create critical shortages, 
many requiring skilled personnel; and filling 
these was one of the goals of EEA. So the 
District’s decisionmakers, like those in other 
states and localities, were forced onto the 
horns of a dilemma—choosing between the 
jobs they needed most and those which could 
help the disadvantaged most. 

The second major problem faced by the 
decisionmakers in the District, and undoubt- 
edly those in other cities, was to decifer the 
intent of Congress and the Department of 
Labor. Guidelines were issued on August 25 
which are being continuously modified and 
updated. But these have provided few an- 
swers to the specific questions which are left 
unresolved, Contacts with federa: officials 
by administrators in the District have been 
little help because the feds simply do not 
have the answers. 

One of the first issues was whom to serve. 
Eligible participants under the Act must be 
unemployed, on welfare, or working at pov- 
erty-level wages, and they cannot have been 
employed by the program agent within the 
last 30 days. As indicated, there are some 
64,000 unemployed or underemployed in the 
District, but only some 500 EEA slots, This 
left a lot of room for discretion. What is 
more, positions could be filled, as they were 
in the District, by “unemployed” teachers or 
other professionals; and there is, in fact, no 
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reason why all the slots could not go to 
teachers. The articulated priorities of the 
Act are little help. For instance, veterans, 
persons under 18 or over 45, the displaced in 
aerospace and defense work, welfare recip- 
ients, those speaking a foreign tongue, and 
migrant farmworkers are all to receive prior- 
ity. Using estimates based on Employment 
Service application figures, there are some 
5.000 unemployed veterans in D.C., probably 
fourteen or fifteen thousand unemployed 
who are under 18 or over 45, and perhaps 
2.000 Spanish-speaking D.C. residents who 
are out of work. What system do you use to 
select among these, especially when the cate- 
gories may not be mutually inclusive? For 
instance, there are probably enough unem- 
ployed defense, aerospace, or technologically 
displaced workers in D.C. to fill all the slots, 
though these persons may be comparatively 
well educated and nondisadvantaged in other 
respects, and though they represent only 8 
small minority of the unemployed. 

The fact that no single one of these groups 
was so clearly in need that it could become 
a target group left the decisionmakers with- 
out a clear guide. On the other hand, there 
was 50 much variation in the severity of need 
and the abilities of the individuals within 
the broad target groups that almost any job 
could be filled while still meeting the guide- 
lines, and anywhere from the most severely 
disadvantaged to the most marginally handi- 
capped could be employed. Despite the 
guidelines, the substance of the program was 
left up to local discretion. 

A more difficult question facing the deci- 
sionmakers in the mayor's office was posed by 
the contradictory wording of the federal leg- 
islation and the Department of Labor’s reg- 
ulations. On the one hand, the Act set a goal 
of moving one-half of EEA hires into per- 
manent positions on the local payroll. This 
meant that the selected EEA jobs had to be 
in areas where shortages existed and where 
funding could be expected in the future. 
Ideally, the slots would prepare workers for 
permanent positions with high vacancy and 
turnover rates. In the District there are 
many such unfilled positions because of the 
personnel freezes. 

But another goal of the EEA is to insure 
that local governments do not merely sub- 
stitute federal funds for their own, hiring 
workers on the EEA payroll who would other- 
wise have been hired out of local resources. 
The law provides that no funds can be used 
to pay for work which would otherwise have 
been performed out of federal, state, or local 
monies. Thus, the D.C. Manpower Admin- 
istration made it clear that this provision 
would be strictly enforced so that there 
would be no “paper hires” as in some other 
cities, where workers were laid off regular 
payrolls and then called back under EEA. 

These two aims of the Act presented some- 
what of a dilemma to the District's decision- 
makers, Authorized and critical jobs left un- 
filled by the freeze could not be funded under 
EEA even though these would provide the 
best opportunity for permanent employment 
once the freeze was lifted. Furthermore, 
there were questions whether disadvantaged 
workers could be hired as paraprofessionals 
which would substitute for the existing un- 
filled professional jobs. The D.C. Manpower 
Administration required that any re- 
structuring of this sort would have to be 
carefully justified, suggesting that it would 
later be questioned. Even though District 
Officials realized that such job restructing 
was one of the goals of the Act, they decided 
to “play it safe” since there were many other 
criticial needs. For instance, five medical 
technician slots which could have been filled 
by the low skilled were abandoned in favor 
of hiring veterans part time at Federal City 
College; though there may have been other 
reasons for this change, the need for justi- 
fication of the technician slots was a major 
factor. Given more time, the D.C. decision- 
makers might have been able to do much 
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more in the way of job restructing using EEA 
funds. 

Depite these complications, the hard 
choices were made and a proposal was sub- 
mitted for an additional 324 jobs on Septem- 
ber 10, 1971, though it has subsequently 
undergone some revision. The decision- 
making process was necessarily hasty and 
judgmental, and it is not easily second- 
guessed. For instance, nine jobs were assigned 
to the Fire Department; even though this 
Was not one of the mayor's high priority areas 
and even though it did not have excessive 
personnel shortages, it was felt that turn- 
over through retiremcnt would soon open 
attractive permanent opportunities for dis- 
advantaged EEA trainees. There were 21 slots 
assigned to the National Capital Housing 
Authority for maintenance and repair work; 
these positions were desperately needed since 
public housing in Washington is literally 
falling apart. Here, the criitcal demand for 
relatively low-skilled workers fit in perfectly 
with the design of EEA (though there was 
subsequently some dispute with the D.C. 
Manpower Administration over the provision 
of District funds to a federally financed 
housing agency). Four consumer advisor 
positions were created at an average salary 
of $8,600; these were probably chosen because 
of the mayor's proposed consumer protection 
unit in the Office of Economic Development 
was stripped from the last budget. There 
were several other higher paying positions 
chosen which would not serve the hard-core 
unemployed; but this was the exception 
rather than the rule. 

The foilowing list of proposed slots shows 
that the average annual salary is only $6,600, 
which is well below the $7,400 reported for 
the nation as a whole. This suggests that the 
District has probably been more oriented to 
serving the lesser skilled and disadvantaged 
rather than hiring professionals, Altogether, 
only 79 professionals positions were proposed, 
including the 40 for teachers; and only 68 
jobs pay more than $8,400 annually. There 
are more than 200 aide or trainee positions 
providing, at least in design, some parapro- 
fessional experience or upgrading potential, 
and most of the remaining slots can be filled 
by the low skilled. The evidence is clear that 
the Budget Office followed to the best of its 
ability what it interpreted to be the intent 
of the EEA: primarily, to help the disadvan- 
taged in an immediate way while filling some 
critical public service needs for lesser skilled 
personnel. 

The list follows: 


EEA JOBS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Monthly 
Number wage 


Public schools: 
Elementary teacher 
Student workers, Federal City 

College... 
Environmental Services “Depariment: 
Environmental corpsman 

National Capital Housing Authority: 
Fence mechanic 
Plasterer... 


$858 
313 
517 


ë 


Carpentry worker. 
marie maintenance IESE 
worker. é - 
Mechanics helpers. z 
Trades helpers. ___. 
Laborers 
Public library: 
nes Rss 6 


Office of Community Services 
Service sri aides 
Cierk-typ re 

Youth rl a Services: 
Specialist 
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Do.. KR 
Adult assistants... 
Office of Human Rights: 
Communi relations 
(trainee; 
Do. 


Field representatives. - 
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Department of Recreation: 
Heavy-duty truck drivers 
Work leader Š 
Fence erector helper.. 
Gardener helper. 
Building and grounds specialist. 
Laborer - 
Recreation aides 
Department of Highways and Traffic: 
Tres trimmer trainees. = 
Landscape gardener trainee... 
Department of Corrections: 
eg ce Officer trainee 
Jo 
Counselor aides. 
Records clerk = 
District of Columbia Manpower Adminis- 
tration: 
Manpower development no 
Manpower aide 
Information clerk 
Planni ng and Zoning: 
Administrative assistant trainee. 
Clerk-lypist 
Public Defender Service: Legal aide 
Fire Department: 
Communications repairman... 
Mechanics aides 
Clork-typists š 
Office of Budget and Program Analysis: 
Program analyst 
Budget anatyst____ 
Office of Economic Development: 
Legal assistant and hearing officer. 
Consumer advisory 
Reporter.. 
Consumer advisor 
Auditor 
investigator ~ 
Application examiner. 
Secretary. > 
Clerk-typist 
seres inspector.. 


eee 
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"NN 


Ot ee 


_ 
DONA HNA Re Ne Wan 


o 
City Council; Junior legislative assistant. 
Department of General Services: 
Research aide. ee 
Printing-planning aide 
Special police trainee. 
Clerk-typist....... 
Laborer: 
carpenter trainee. - 
plumber trainee. 
painter trainee. os 
Department of Human Resources: 
Office of the Director: 
Clerk-typist 
Information 
specialist 
Fite clerk____- 3 
Community Health Services Admin- 
istration: 
Personnel clerks__ 
Sia a specialist... 
Health aide... 
Schoo! health aide. _ 
Nursing assistants... ... 
Nursing home investigator 
Laboratory trainee. 
Neighborhood health aides 
Pharmacy assistant. 
Billing clerk____- 
Social Services Administration: 
Dire a 


p 
“Nne Rowe 


and 


Case aides.. 
Clerk- -typists 
Social service aides.. 
Nursing assistant 
Hospitals and Medical Care Admin- 
istration: 
Nursing assistants 


Laboratory aides. 

Mental Health Administration: 
Program assistant trainee. 
Social work aides... 

Teacher aide___ 
Nursing aides__ 
Institutional counselor aide _ 
Nursing 
Multiservice centers: 
source aide 

Narcotics Treatment Agency: Social 

service aide... 

Commission on Status of Women: 

program assistant. 

Complaint Center: program assist- 


e 
SUSU REN WOKE 


1 


i 


O RNNeERe woe 


- 
`~ 


Commissioner's Office: Junior execu- 
tive assistant. 
Office of planning and management: 
Statistical assistant.. 
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1 Halftime. 


Note: (1) Applies only to the $2,630,000 title V, EEA alloca- 
tion to the District (2) list is undergoing some minor revisions 
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Many issues remain to be resolyed, but the 
choice of the job slots and their content 
was the most crucial. Future administrative 
actions must largely be carried on within 
the framework which has been established. 
Some positions can be shifted, coordina- 
tion with manpower programs may enrich 
their content, and efforts may be made to 
break down civil service barriers so that EEA 
participants cam move more effectively into 
permanent employment roles. But there are 
limits to such improvements which are im- 
plicit in the job choices already made. 

For one thing, the Jobs were selected on 
the assumption that few additional services 
would be provided from other federal man- 
power programs. The D.C, planners made 
every effort to find out how to integrate EEA 
with existing manpower programs; but the 
Department of Labor, which was swamped 
with the details of getting the program 

“underway, did not provide the guidelines. 
The slots were, therefore, selected on the 
assumption that most of the training would 
be in-house, and the bulk of the 10 percent 
local share provided by the District was al- 
located for training. Many of the positions 
will be filled before any formal linkages are 
established so that if Public Service Careers 
or Manpower Development and Training 
program funds later become available for 
training EEA participants, they will be of 
less use than if they were planned for from 
the outset. Though manpower programs may 
refer their participants to EEA, and though 
some arrangements are being made on an in- 
formal basis between District planners and 
the operators of local manpower efforts, there 
is not likely to be much formal coordination. 
In other cities where the manpower pro- 
grams are more fragmented, there will prob- 
ably be even less coordination. 

In terms of civil service reform, there is 
little leverage now provided by the EEA for 
such action. According to a Civil Service 
ruling, EEA positions are excepted from 
Civil Service rules; but this was not even 
announced until after the District’s major 
EEA proposal was submitted. The district, 
therefore, planned to hire mostly those who 
could qualify for comparable Civil Service 
positions in order to meet the EEA'’s per- 
manent employment goal of moving one- 
half the EEA hires onto regular payrolls. The 
more severely disadvantaged were to be hired 
in aide slots, which under previous reforms 
already had a special exempt status along 
with special arrangements for later meeting 
Civil Service requirements. Put in another 
way, the urgency of the situation led the 
D.C. government to cnoose positions and 
personnel where there would be no need for 
civil service reform, since this would delay 
progress. Now, they have little leverage to 
assure further change, though EEA will help 
them implement the reforms which were 
previously negotiated. Other cities which do 
not have special aide arrangements and 
which have not already reformed their civil 
service laws are not likely to make many 
changes. 

But there is still little time to concentrate 
on improving the administration of the 
program. For one thing, people have to be 
hired to fill the positions which are al- 
ready approved. At the same time, a new 
proposal must be made and implemented. 
On September 23, the District was notified 
that it had received an allocation of 
$689,000 under Title VI of the EEA which 
provides $200 million for use in areas with 
over 6 percent unemployment. This means 
roughly 100 more positions will be funded, 
and a proposal was requested by October 5. 
The D.C. government was simply unable to 
meet this deadline since these monies were 
meant to serve areas in the city with the 
highest unemployment and since some new 
procedures had to be worked out. But a 
proposal was submitted three days later. 
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Among the previous agency submissions 
which had not been accepted, it concen- 
trated on those requiring few skills which 
could be filled by the disadvantaged and 
which offered decentralized services in the 
city’s most deprived neighborhoods. The 
temptation in this case was undoubtedly to 
resubmit any requested positions which 
could not be funded under the initial al- 
location, and other cities which do not have 
such a conscientious staff and which are 
not under the watchful eye of the Manpower 
Administration might be expected to suc- 
cumb to this temptation. In the District, 
however, it is anticipated that the areas of 
severe unemployment will, as intended, re- 
ceived most of the help out of the $689,000 
allocation. 

The various problems which may have re- 
sulted in the District and elsewhere from 
this rapid implementation of the EEA must 
be balanced against its beneficial impact 
on participants. While it is true that jobs 
could have been enriched to a greater de- 
gree, that some civil service reform might 
have been initiated, and that more careful 
choices might have been made in deciding 
specific jobs, these goals would probably 
have contributed only marginally to the 
welfare of those who are being hired. What 
they needed most were jobs. The fact is that 
reasonably worthwhile positions will have 
been selected and filled, and otherwise un- 
employed or underemployed workers will 
have benefited from a higher income over 
the several months which more careful 
planning would have taken. Looking back 
in the future, the shortcomings may loom 
more significant; but the employment and 
public service benefits of rapid implementa- 
tion are far more important right now. It is 
no mean feat to get over 400 persons on the 
payroll within three months in what are 
clearly worthwhile rather than make-work 
positions. But this ts what the government 
in the District of Columbia will do. So many 
are in need of assistance and so many criti- 
cal public service needs are going unmet 
that the exact choice among them may not 
be really significant. 

Unfortunately, this effective and rapid im- 
plementation of EEA in the District may be 
undone by other developments so that its 
already meager te impact will be 
further reduced. At the end of September, 
the House District Committee urged the city 
to cut its budget for the current fiscal year 
by $34 million in order to reduce its deficit. 
This would involve a number of personnel 
cuts including the elimination of 572 pro- 
posed or already authorized jobs in the Hu- 
man Resources Department, 78 in the Cor- 
rections Department, 100 at Federal City 
College, 172 at the Recreation Department, 
54 in the Public School System, and 39 
from the Human Relations Commission. Only 
a few of these jobs are now filled while the 
majority have been caught by the freeze. 
But if this cutback is made, the net em- 
ployment impact of the EEA will be more 
than wiped out. The whole effort will have 
been completely pointless and a waste of ad- 
ministrative effort. 

The implications of this potential cutback 
are ominous. The D.C. Manpower Adminis- 
tration and the other regional offices of the 
Department of Labor have made a con- 
scientious effort to insure that EEA funds 
do not go to fill jobs which would other- 
wise be provided. Yet Congress is threaten- 
ing to cut out an even larger number of very 
similar jobs in order to balance the Dis- 
trict’s budget. If the federal government sets 
this example, there is little likelihood that 
states and localities will do any differently. 
Once EEA positions are established, their 
commitments can and probably will be cut 
back. Federal EEA funds will be substituted 
for other state, local, or federal funds in the 
next or current budgeting process. This is the 
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real threat: that EEA will be used to relieve 


fiscal burdens rather than to provide addi- 


tional jobs. 
LESSONS FOR THE NATION 


To the extent that Washington, D.C., is 
a “model city” in which conditions are fa- 
vorable (though far from ideal) for the suc- 
cessful implementation of the Emergency 
Employment Act, the District’s experience 
to date contains some important lessons 
on both the strengths and weaknesses of 
the program. Even the broadest generaliza- 
tions from a sample of one may prove to 
be misleading; but until equally intensive 
information is gathered for other areas, such 
generalizations can serve as working hypoth- 
eses which suggest the problems which may 
need attention and the successes which may 
be realized. The following conclusions are 
suggested by experience in the District of 
Columbia. 

First, jobs are apparently available which 
can be rapidly filled while at the same time 
helping the unemployed. The basic assump- 
tion of the EEA was that the unemployed 
could be matched up with critical public 
service needs, and this has occurred in D.C., 
at least on the limited scale of the EEA. 
Whether other choices of jobs and partici- 
pants would have been better is a difficult 
judgment, and the wisdom of second-guess- 
ing is questionable. 

Second, the District and other area gov- 
ernments have demonstrated their ability to 
move quickly within the broad mandates of 
federal legislation when needs are dire and 
money is up for grabs, The Emergency Em- 
ployment Act was meant as a temporary 
measure during periods of high unemploy- 
ment. Detractors claimed that meaningful 
jobs could not be funded and filled quickly 
enough to have any countercyclical impact. 
But experience has proved otherwise. It is 
very likely that 125,000 will, as claimed, be 
on the job throughout the country by Christ- 
mas. This will make a countercyclical con- 
tribution, however marginal it may be. 

Third, the rapid implementation of the 
Act has had some costs, Articulated goals, 
such as job restructuring, civil service reform, 
and coordination with manpower services, 
have been pushed to the back burner in the 
rush to get the dinner on the table. It is 
not at all clear that these goals can be 
realized ex post facto; and without the fund- 
ing incentives which were dissipated with the 
acceptance of local plans, little more than 
token efforts are likely in most areas. 

Fourth, decisionmaking was highly cen- 
tralized in order to get the program imple- 
mented as rapidly as possible. It will not be 
until the jobs are announced and partially 
filled that the public and the vested interest 
groups will begin to realize the choices which 
have been made. In the District this will 
probably lead to little difficulty since a very 
sincere effort has been made to balance the 
needs of all groups in the community and 
since there were not many positions to begin 
with. In other areas where there is greater 
friction between community groups, the 
mayor's office, and the functional bureauc- 
racies which operate the program, and where 
greater resources are involved, later repercus- 
sions may be devastating. 

Fifth, the developments in the District 
suggest that the EEA’s already diminutive 
aggregate impact may be further reduced. 
The 125,000 jobs it will fund nationally make 
an obviously small dent in the 5 million un- 
employed and the many millions more who 
are underemployed. It does no good to be- 
labor this point. If, however, these 125,000 
jobs merely replace those funded from other 
sources, the whole effort will have been point- 
less. The Department of Labor is policing 
against “paper hires,” where local personnel 
are fired from the regular payroll and then 
rehired under EEA. But it cannot police 
against Iocal budget cuts where payrolls are 
reduced in the aggregate with the implicit 
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recognition of the needs which are being 
filled by EEA. In Washington the House Dis- 
trict Committee has suggested just such a 
move though its intent was simply to bal- 
ance the budget. Other states and localities 
cannot be expected to do any differently since 
they also have to balance budgets. Thus, 
while attention is being focused on protect- 
ing against paper transfers on a job-by-job 
basis, the battle may be lost on the aggregate 
budgetary level. Certainly, this is a develop- 
ment which must be forestalled if possible 
(at least until the employment situation im- 
proves. 

Sixth, the EEA offers a poor test of the 
abilities of state and local governments to 
plan and administer manpower programs. 
Officials in the District are highly competent; 
and because they operate in a federal fish- 
bowl, they have tried very hard to follow the 
exact intent of the Emergency Employment 
Act. Unfortunately, the legislation is ex- 
tremely vague and nelther Congress nor the 
Department of Labor are clear on what they 
want. The ambiguities in the legislation can 
only be resolved by thousands of decisions 
in state and local governments, and these 
are difficult in the extreme given the almost 
impossible deadlines for implementation. If 
Washington, D.C., is an example of what can 
happen under close federal oversight and 
the best of local expertise, other areas can 
be pardoned if they make judgments con- 
trary to the after-the-fact preferences of 
manpower evaluators. Given the time con- 
straints and legislative ambiguities, a lack of 
success with EEA is no indication that state 
and local governments are unable to handle 
a greater degree of control. 

And finally, it is becoming increasingly 
clear that the Emergency Employment Act is 
trying to do too much with too little. The 
something-for-everyone approach of the leg- 
islation is totally unrealistic, and it is bound 
to lead to frustrations from those expecting 
any particular accomplishment such as ex- 
tensive civil service reform, job restructuring, 
upgrading of the underemployed, or mean- 
ingful aid to any particular group such as 
engineers and scientists, welfare recipients, 
or ghetto residents. The danger is that these 
frustrations will obscure the marginal but 
still important contributions which can be 
made under the program, and which have 
been made in the District, 

These generalizations from the D.C. ex- 
perience are only tentative. There is no way 
or reason to render a final judgment of per- 
formance at this early date. However, these 
lessons suggest some things to look for and 
provide some food for thought. It is already 
clear that there are both positive and nega- 
tive features about the experience to date. 
But if every city in the nation could im- 
plement the EEA as effectively as the District 
of Columbia, it would be an unquestioned 
success. 


WINNERS OF THE 1971 DAR ESSAY 
CONTEST 


HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I 
take great pride and pleasure once again 
in entering the winning essays of the 
Constitution Week Essay Contest spon- 
sored by the Francis Broward Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, Broward County, Fla. 

This group of boys and girls has, 
through their intelligence, industry, and 
grasp of American history reaffirmed my 
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faith in the basic love of American Gov- 
ernment by our youth. Too often only 
the negative aspects of the younger gen- 
eration are publicized. Throughout the 
country, however, there are thousands of 
youngsters who participate in contests 
like this every day, expressing their re- 
spect for this Nation and our form of 
Government. 

The first prize winners in each cate- 
gory are: elementary school; Jeffery 
Lariccia; Bayview Elementary School, 
Fort Lauderdale; junior high school; 
Mandy Webb; Pompano Jr. High School, 
Pompano Beach; and high school; Page 
Gardner; Fort Lauderdale High School, 
Fort Lauderdale. 

The following are the winning essays: 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN—1706-1790 
(By Jeffery Lariccia, fifth, Bayview School) 


He was a Jack of all trades. 

And he was a student of bright. 
Dealing with the Constitution. 

He always had to fight. 

Poem by poem, wish by wish, 

He always made money in the dish. 


Benjamin Franklin was a great American 
of two hundred years ago. He was one of the 
men who did the most to make the United 
States free and independent country. He 
was the oldest of the patriots who were 
called the founding fathers. Because he was 
considered to be the wisest American of his 
time, and one of the wisest men in the world, 
the other patriots looked to him for advice 
in everything they did. The new country 
that was to become the United States relied 
on him to conduct matters with European 
countries because he was so respected, 

Benjamin Franklin was born in Boston in 
1706. His father made candles and did not 
earn much. There were 16 other children in 
the family, and this made things harder. 
When Franklin was eight years old, his 
father had sent him to school. But when 
Franklin’s father thought about how much 
it would cost to send him to college, he 
decided the boy should go to school where he 
would learn reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
When Franklin was 10 years old, he left 
school to help his father. He did not like cut- 
ting candles and running errands, He much 
preferred to read, and so his father decided 
he would make a good printer. 

In 1776, the year the Declaration of In- 
pendence was signed and the colonies began 
calling themselves the United States, of 
America, Franklin went to France on a 
government mission. There he helped make 
an agreement with France which caused the 
French to send their fleet to help the Ameri- 
cans fight England. He also got the French 
to lend money to the United States. After 
the American colonies won their freedom 
from England, Franklin came back home to 
Philadelphia. There he took part in the most 
important work of his life, the framing of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Some of the things we use today were in- 
vented by Benjamin Franklin. He got the idea 
for the lightning rod, and no one has found 
a better way of protecting houses from 
lightning. Franklin also invented a kind of 
stove for heating a room. The Franklin stove 
still can be found in places where people use 
stoves. 


WHAT I FEEL Is THE Most IMPORTANT 
ARTICLE 


(By Mandy Webb) 

All the articles and amendments of the 
Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica seem very important to me because no 
one article can govern the United States. But 
the article which is the most important to 
me, remembering that the rest follow it in 
importance, is Article 5. Article 5 states that 
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it provides for amending or changing the 
Constitution. There is a process that Congress 
goes through to change an article. Approval 
by the states of an amendment called “rati- 
fication” may be obtained in two ways. First 
by the legislatures of the states, second by 
special conventions called in the states. 

The first ten amendments are called the 
Bill of Rights, There are fifteen other amend- 
ments that also include change to the arti- 
cles. 

Article 5 is one of the most important ideas 
included in our American form of govern- 
ment for here the American people have a 
means of making changes in the Constitu- 
tion. Without change, the laws that governed 
people two hundred years ago would still be 
in effect. Since those people knew that Amer-. 
ica would be changing, that the laws would 
have to change with the people and for the 
people. They prepared for us and people to 
follow so they can alter or amend laws that , 
don’t conform to their time of life. The peo- 
ple only make changes when they become 
necessary or desirable, but only when a large 
majority of the people want change. 

There are two ways an amendment may be 
proposed. First, by a two-thirds vote in the 
Senate and House of Representatives. Second, 
in a national convention called by Congress 
when asked to do so by the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the states. This has never been 
done. All twenty five amendments have been 
proposed in Congress. 

I think Article 5 should be first on the list 
of articles to show to anyone studying our 
government that we in a democratic society 
can change our own rules if they are not 
doing their planned best for the good of the 
majority of the people. 

The framers of the Constitution purposely 
made it hard to put through an amendment. 
More than 3,500 amendments have been pro- 
posed, but only 27 have been passed by Con- 
gress and submitted to the states. Of these 
only 22 have been ratified. The United States 
Constitution is harder to amend than any 
other Constitution in history. 

How Does THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE PROTECT 
SPARSELY POPULATED STATES AND SHOULD IT 
BE PRESERVED? 

(By Page Gardner) 

The controversy over the electoral college 
began in January, 1965 with a constitutional 
amendment dealing with the election of the 
President and Vice-President. The provisions 
pertaining to the electoral college are gener- 
ally unfamiliar to most Americans. The elec- 
toral college was devised as a safeguard for 
the people; it was to protect the vote of the 
minority from the tyranny of the majority. 
This is why it is not lightly discarded. 

This is a brief explanation of why many 
cumbersome provisions pertaining to the 
electoral college were put in the Constitu- 
tion, In practice it has not served its purpose. 

There is a tendency to regard the electoral 
college as obsolete because under the present 
system the President and the Vice-President 
are elected indirectly by the people through 
their direct choice in November of presiden- 
tial electors in each State. Current usage has 
converted the elector’s votes into ceremony. 

The intent of the Constitution was to give 
voters the same numerical representation. 
This has been thwarted by many things. One 
thwarting agent is the unit rule or winner- 
take-all. This system began with the intro- 
duction of the general ticket in 1832, The 
rise of the two-party system altered elec- 
toral procedures. The majority party of each 
State saw that it had maximum influence in 
electing a President through consolidation of 
its voting strength. The political party win- 
ning in a State wins the electoral vote. So 
twelve states having the largest cities can 
provide all but eight of the electoral votes. 

Another flaw in this system is each voter 
in each State has as many votes as his State 
has presidential electors. The general ticket 
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system is a system of weighed voting which 
in fact operates against the smaller States, 
and the minority which is lost when added 
to the majority vote of the winning electors. 

Why was this system chosen by each State? 
The answer is that the majority of States 
adopted this system so they could exert max- 
imum influence; the other States had little 
choice but to do the same, 

The disparity in viewpoints in changing 
the system resulted in the proposal of four 
basic approaches. These are: eliminating 
Office of the elector but retaining the unit 
method of each State’s electoral vote, the 
direct system, the proportional system and 
direct national election. 

The plan of the unit rule without electors 
would bring about the most change in the 
Constitution. It would retain the unit rule 
in casting votes to which each State is en- 
titled but it would eliminate the office of 
the elector, This plan was a part of the 
President's proposed amendment. The basic 
problem with this is ticket splitting could 
not be avoided. If the people cast separate 
votes for the President and Vice-President 
and if their electoral votes are counted on 
the basis of popular vote, ticket splitting is 
inevitable. 

The district voting plan would retain the 
electoral college but operate to prevent the 
use of the unit rule. The district plan is 
stated in the Mundt Amendment, This 
amendment provides that electors shall be 
elected within single electoral districts cor- 
responding to Congressional districts. This 
would bind the elector to vote for the candi- 
date in whose behalf he ran. This plan cor- 
responds closely to the intent of the Con- 
stitution. The electors would be appointed 
the way Congress directs. This would lessen 
the power of the States. 

Those against this plan see the danger of 
gerry-mandering of districts or realigning 
voting boundaries to favor one party. The 
courts could prohibit this, though. 

The proportional plan has won the highest 
percentage of support. In it the electoral 
voting strength of the States would be re- 
tained, but each candidate who polled a frac- 
tion of the State’s popular votes would 
receive an identical fraction of the State's 
electoral vote. Many feel this would weaken 
the two-party system and give undue im- 
portance to less populated areas. 

The election by popular vote plan would 
abolish the electoral college and make every 
vote equal. It would eliminate the need for 
a contingent election procedure and prevent 
the election of a minority President. 

The main objection is it would reduce the 
role of the States and permit nationalization 
of election procedures. The large States could 
virtually elect the President. 

Personally I am in favor of the revising 
of the electoral college and adopting the 
proportional voting plan. The plan seems to 
have the least faults and it can be controlled 
by the State and Federal governments, 


THE AIR WAR IN LAOS 


HON. JOHN G. DOW 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, in preparation 
for the Department of Defense briefing 
October 5 on U.S, bombing policy in Laos, 
15 of us House Members decided to hold 
a prebriefing session September 27 and 
have several outside experts give us their 
opinions on exactly what the United 
States is doing in Laos. 

One of the men who briefed us was 
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Fred Branfman, director of Project Air 
War. For those of you unfamiliar with 
this operation, Project Air War is a non- 
profit educational organization aimed at 
raising public consciousness about the 
ongoing air war in Indochina. Mr. Branf- 
man spent 4 years in Laos, from March 
1967 to February 1971. He spent his first 
2 years as a volunteer with International 
Voluntary Services, Inc. As a volunteer 
he learned to speak Laotian and French. 
His final 2 years in Laos were spent do- 
ing research, writing, interpreting, and 
working as a freelance contributor to 
Dispatch News Service International. 
During this period he interviewed several 
thousand refugees from American bomb- 
ings; dozens of American pilots and air 
war officials; and local government and 
embassy Officials in Laos, South Vietnam, 
Thailand, and Cambodia. 

Mr. Branfman and his associates pre- 
pared a memo for our September 27 
briefing. It is an eye opener and is simply 
one more illustration of how the Congress 
of the United States is not consulted by 
the executive branch in waging war in 
other countries. 

For the benefit of those Members who 
were unable to attend the meeting, I am 
inserting it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THE Arm War tn Laos 

I. An Unconstitutional Exercise of Power 
by the Executive. 

II. Dimensions of the Air War. 

TI. Some Basic Questions Congressmen 
Might Ask Defense Department Officials. 

IV. Appendix: The Debate Over the Bomb- 
ing of Villages in Laos. 


FOREWORD 


The air war in Laos raises a basic issue: 
are officials of the Executive Branch to have 
the sole authority on deciding how American 
technology will be used abroad? 

Issues raised by the bombing of Laos go 
far beyond the destruction of that tiny and 
lovely land: 

(1) Unless Congress demands some say 
in the use of American air power, there is 
every reason to believe that the war in Indo- 
chine will continue indefinitely. 

The Executive has fought a war for 7 
years in Laos now, without large numbers of 
ground troops. It can continue fighting such 
a war for another 7 years throughout Indo- 
china, unless Congress acts. 

(2) Unless Congress acts, the Executive 
may again use air power anywhere in the 
third world in the decade to come, solely as 
it deems fit. 

(3) And unless Congress acts to gain par- 
ticipation in the use of American tech- 
nology, there is little protection for our own 
citizens against Executive abuse. 

The Attorney General today claims that 
the Executive has the sole right to determine 
which American citizens will be wiretapped, 
just as the Executive claims unilateral au- 
thority to determine what will be bombed in 
Laos. 


I. AN UNCONSTITUTIONAL EXERCISE OF POWER 
BY THE EXECUTIVE 


The Executive Branch has dispensed over 
$10 billion on the air war in Laos over the 
last 7 years; it has sent over 1200 American 
men to be killed, wounded, or captured in 
Laos; it has involved some 30-50,000 American 
airmen in the bombing campaign. 

A particularly serious legal and moral issue 
has been raised by the massive evidence that 
American planes have frequently struck in- 
habited villages. (See Appendix: The De- 
bate Over The Bombing of Laotian Villages.) 

Until now, however, Congress’ only moni- 
toring of the bombing has been to call before 
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it those very officials who are responsible for 
the bombing of Laos, and who, as the Pen- 
tagon Papers reveal, feel little obligation to 
accurately inform Congress of their activities. 

The spirit and letter of the American Con- 
stitution clearly calls upon the Executive: 
(a) to seek the advice and consent of the 
Senate before engaging in war; (b) to truth- 
fully inform the Congress as to all war- 
making activities after they have been ini- 
tiated; (c) to respect all international con- 
ventions ratified by the Senate, such as 
Nuremberg Principle VI, clause b, which spe- 
cifically prohibits the wanton destruction of 
cities, towns and villages not justified by 
military necessity. 

The Executive has fulfilled none of the 
Constitutional obligations in its bombing 
campaign in Laos: 

(a) In May, 1964, it initiated the bombing 
of Laos without consulting Congress. It has 
executed the bombing campaign ever since 
without once seeking the advice and consent 
of the Congress. 

This is especially true for the bombing of 
Northern Laos, which Ambassador Sullivan 
has testified is the “other war” unrelated 
to American ground activities in South Viet- 
nam. Therefore, even the now repealed Gulf 
of Tonkin Resolution has never applied to 
Northern Laos. 

(b) From May, 1964, until October, 1969, 
the Executive consistently evaded and misled 
the Congress over its bombing campaign in 
Laos, 

A recent hearing by the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, revealed that Senator 
Symington, head of a Senate Subcommittee 
on Laos, was kept out of that country by the 
American Ambassador in the mid-60’s. 

Senator Fulbright charged in the Fall of 
1969, that the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee had been misled about the nature of 
American bombing in Laos during a 1968 
appearance by former Ambassador Sullivan. 

(c) It was not until October, 1969, that 
the Executive first informed Congress that 
it was bombing in Laos—51⁄ years after it 
had begun, 

(d) It was not until April, 1971, that the 
Executive first informed Congress that it was 
using B-52's in Laos—14 months after it had 
begun. 

(e) And until today Executive officials con- 
tinue to maintain, under oath before Con- 
gress—and publicly—that American planes 
had not bombed civilian targets in Laos. 

The bombing of Laos is one of the most 
striking violations of our constitution in the 
history of this republic. 

II. DIMENSIONS OF THE BOMBING OF LAOS 

1. Size 4 

(a) Duration: May, 1964—present, twice as 
long as bombing of North Vietnam. 

{b) Sorties: Over 500,000 (Source: Cornell 
Air War Study Project). 

(c) Aircraft Involved: F-4, F-105, A-6, A-T 
jets; A1E, A26 and T28 prop bombers; B-52's. 

(ad) Tonnage: Over 1.5 million tons 
(Source: Cornell Air War Study). 

(e) Kind of Ordnance Used: Napalm, white 
phosphorous, fragmentation, high explosives, 
guava and pineapple anti-personnel bombs; 
laser and teleguided missiles. 

(f) Immediate Cost Per Sortie: $3,000 per 
prop sortie; $7,000 per jet sortie; $28,000 per 
B-52 sortie. 

(g) Overall Cost of Bombing Campaign: 
$10 Billion for bombing plus $2-$3 billion for 
installation of McNamara line. This overall 
figure includes cost of support and recon- 
naissance sorties, maintenance of 10 bases 
and 2 aircraft carriers involved in bombing 
of Laos, and 30-50,000 airmen. (Source: Me- 
Namara estimate of $20,000 per sortie in 1967, 
Document 118, New York Times Pentagon 
Papers.) 

(h) American MIA-POW’s in Laos: 225— 
Mostly airmen (Source: DOD.) 

(1) Americans killed and wounded in Laos: 
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Over 1,200, mostly airmen. (Projection from 
Pentagon prereleased figures of 200 KIA in 
Laos, 1962 until Oct. 22, 1969; and 95 KIA 
and 262 WIA from March 6, 1970 until 
present.) 

2. Nature 

Most of the bombing has gone on in Pathet 
Lao controlled regions of Laos, a 50,000 square 
mile region inhabited today by nearly 800,000 
civilians according to an estimate by Ambas- 
sador Godley before the Senate Armed Service 
Committee in July, 1971, testimony. There 
are some 2,000-3,000 villages in these ones, 
according to Ambassador Sullivan. 

The o purpose of the bombing was 
to-strike at such military targets as roads, 
trucks, bridges, and military camps. An effort 
was made to avoid civilian targets. 

In a poor, rural land such as Laos, however, 
there is a paucity of such military targets; 
the guerrillas are also adept at hiding in the 
thick forest covering Pathet Lao zones, and 
moving constantly in small groups under 
cover of the night. 

The result has been American planes fre- 
quently striking at villages. There is over- 
whelming evidence (see appendix) that 
hundreds of villages have been struck, tens 
of thousands of civilians killed and wounded, 
and hundreds of thousands driven under- 
ground or into refugee camps. 

As hundreds of planes poured into Laos 
after the bombing halt over North Vietnam 
in Nov., 1968, one of the purposes of the 
bombing became—in the words of Robert 
Shaplen writing in the April, 1970, issue of 
Foreign Affairs—‘“to destroy the social and 
economic fabric in Pathet Lao areas.” 

The most dramatic example of American 
bombing in Laos was on the Plain of Jars, a 
society inhabited by over 50,000 civilians 
when the bombing began in 1964. After 514 
years of intense bombing of villages, the 
people were taken off the Plain in September, 
1969. It is today a deserted wasteland. 

Most of the bombing in Laos has been 
done by American planes. Royal Lao Air 
Force bombing has constituted at most, 10- 
15 percent of the total sorties. 

Theoretically, control of the bombing rests 
with the American Ambassador to Laos. But 
he has only one junior staff officer to over- 
see the hundreds of approved targets, as 
the staff of the Kennedy Subcommittee has 
pointed out. Photo recon is not done after 
each strike. No known disciplinary action 
has been taken against pilots for bombing 
villages. 

The result has been that although bomb- 
ing of military targets has contributed, the 
United States has carried out the most pro- 
tracted bombing of civilian targets in the 
history of warfare, as well! 


3. Secrecy 


The bombing of Laos has been marked 
by intense efforts at secrecy by the Execu- 
tive. Since such efforts were not made in 
South Vietnam, this apparently is not due 
to any need for military security. Rather, 
the goal seems to be to keep the truth from 
the American people. 

The press is still prohibited from going 
out on bombing raids over Laos, though they 
have had a free hand to do so in Vietnam; 
the press is still prohibited from having free 
access to American pilots in Udorn, who do 
most of the bombing of Northern Laos, al- 
though reporters can talk freely with pi- 
lots in South Vietnam about the bombing 
in that country; sorties and tonnage fig- 
ures are still classified for Laos, though 
they are freely available for South Vietnam; 
American casualties in Laos from 1964 to 
the present have still never been made pub- 
lic, although they are easily obtainable in 
South Vietnam. 


4. Ineffectiveness 
By any standards, the bombing of Laos has 
been monumentally ineffective: today, after 
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500,000 sorties and an expenditure of 10 bil- 
lion dollars against some of the poorest peo- 
ple on earth, Communist guerrillas control 
far more territory than they ever did. 

The bombing has not stemmed the flow 
of supplies, as indicated by present Commu- 
nist offensives in Cambodia and the discov- 
ery of supply complexes everywhere from the 
Plain of Jars to the A Shau valley during 
the last year; the Pentagon Papers reveal that 
American defense planners agreed that the 
bombing of North Vietnam was ineffective, 
as when the CIA stated that 27 months of 
U.S. bombing “have had remarkably little ef- 
fect on Hanoi’s overall strategy.” In North 
Vietnam, American bombers had relatively 
lucrative military targets to strike. In Laos, 
where they do not, the bombing has been 
even less useful. 

By the accounts of refugees, former Pathet 
Lao soldiers interviewed in defector camps, 
and American pilots: a) American bombers 
cannot easily locate guerrillas, trucks or 
storage complexes; b) even when they do, 
they often do not destroy them. 

American bombing in Laos has been 
marked by a tremendous wastage of Ameri- 
can lives and resources, and untold agony for 
those living under the bombs, to little mili- 
tary effect. 


IN. SOME BASIC QUESTIONS CONGRESSMEN 
MIGHT ASK DEFENSE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS 


1. Size 


(1) The Pentagon Papers give former Sec- 
retary McNamara’s estimate back in 1967 of 
$20,000 per bombing sortie, presumably in- 
cluding all supporting costs. Assuming a rise 
in costs due to inflation, how much is the 
Overall cost per sortie today? 

(2) Assuming the definition of a bombing 
sortie is still one plane taking off with its 
bombs, delivering them, and returning to 
base, how many U.S. sorties were flown in 
Laos in 1970? How many thus far in 1971? 
How many Royal Lao Air Force sorties were 
flown in the same period? How many sorties 
have been flown in northern Laos, how many 
in southern Laos, by U.S. planes year by year 
since 1964? 

(3) How many tons of bombs have been 
dropped on Laos since 1964? What percent- 
age napalm, white phosphorous, fragmenta- 
tion and anti-personnel bombs? 

(4) How many Americans have been killed 
in relation to air operations between 1964 
and today in Laos? How many wounded? 
How many captured or missing in action? 

2. Nature (the bombing of villages) 

(1) The United States Information Service 
Report, U.N. advisor Chapelier’s study, and 
dozens of newspaper reports, all indicate that 
many villages were bombed up on the Plain 
of Jars from 1964 through 1969, that many 
civilians were killed and injured. Why did 
Ambassador Sullivan and Mr. Doolin not 
make this clear to the Symington subcom- 
mittee in the fall of 1969, the Kennedy sub- 
committee in May 1970 and April 1971? Is 
there any question that the dozens of photo- 
graphs of bombing victims are in any way 
untrue? 

(2) It is clear that the stated policy of the 
bombing is to avoid bombing villages. The 
question is what actually happens (a) for 
example, what controls does the American 
Ambassador have to ensure that villages are 
not struck? Ambassador Sullivan testified 
that approval of targets “took up a lot of 
time". Why, then, was there only one junior 
foreign service officer working to approve 
targets for the Ambassador, why not more? 
How many targets were there a week for him 
to check out, how long would it take him to 
adequately check each one? 

(b) Was photo reconnaissance available 
after every strike? What process would the 
embassy have to go through to check out 
whether villages which had not been ap- 
proved had been struck or not? 
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(c) Has disciplinary action ever been taken 
against an American pilot for striking a vil- 
lage in Pathet Lao areas? If so, how many 
times? If not, why not? 

(3) Ambassador Sullivan has estimated 
that there are now some 2-3000 villages in 
Pathet Lao zones. What percentage of these 
are estimated to be now standing? What per- 
centage of those which are partially or 
totally destroyed have been hit by bombs? 
How many villages are totally intact behind 
Pathet Lao lines now, never having been 
hit by any sort of bombing? 

(4) As one looks at photo reconnaissance 
film of Pathet Lao zones, an area estimated 
by Ambassador Godley to be inhabited by 
800,000 people, what signs of life does one 
see? Where exactly are the 250,000 or so peo- 
ple living in southern Laos located, if not 
in or near the areas we bomb? What about 
the numerous press reports that the people 
spend much of their time in caves, and tun- 
nels or out in the forest? 

(5) Are ricefields or other signs of agricul- 
tural cultivation ever bombed? Have hospitals 
ever been bombed? 

(6) Ambassador Sullivan has testified that 
the town up on the Plain of Jars, Phone- 
savan, was bombed only after the people had 
been cleared out. Yet both the residents of 
Phonesavan interviewed by Congressmen Mc- 
Closkey and Waldie, and columnist, Jack An- 
derson, indicated that they were still living 
in and around it when it was bombed. How 
do you explain this contradiction? 

What steps are taken in the heat of a 
bombing campaign to ascertain whether or 
not the people have cleared out? How can 
you tell where the people are hiding from 
5,000 feet? s 

(7) What are the official estimates for 
civilians killed or wounded by the bombing? 

3. Secrecy 

(1) Why are reporters barred from fiying 
out over Pathet Lao zones, though they have 
always flown anywhere in South Vietnam? 
Why is the press not given free access to 
pilots bombing Laos, as they have in South 
Vietnam for pilots bombing that country? 
Why have sortie and casualty figures not 
been made as easily available as those for 
South Vietnam? 

(2) Would there be any objection to Con- 
gressmen visiting Udorn Air Force Base and 
looking through pre-1971 target folders? 
Fresh photo recon film of Pathet Lao areas? 
To allowing Congressmen to go out on FAC 
flights over Pathet Lao areas in northern and 
southern Laos? To visiting the Plain of Jars, 
now in friendly hands? 

(3) Why was the USIS survey not immedi- 
ately made available to Congress and the 
press after its completion? Why have tran- 
scripts of interviews with refugees from 
Pathet Lao zones now on file in the USAID 
Office of refugees not been made available 
long ago to Congress and the press? 

(4) Is it not true that the advice and con- 
sent of Congress should be sought before we 
decide to go in and bomb a country like 
Laos? Why wasn’t Congress informed of the 
fact that we were bombing in Laos until Oc- 
tober, 1969, 544 years after it began? Of the 
B-52 raids until 14 months after they began? 

4. Effectiveness 

(1) Why, after 7 years of bombing and $10 
billion, do the communists now control more 
territory in Laos than ever? Couldn’t this 
$10 billion have been better used to meet 
our serious domestic needs? 

(2) The press reported that our side found 
sizable amounts of supplies up on the Plain 
of Jars, in the Ashau Valley, when we cap- 
tured them a few months ago. There is a 
sizable communist offensive in Cambodia 
now. Does this imply that the bombing is 
ineffective in stemming the movement of 
supplies? 

(3) It is not a question of doubting any- 
one’s word, but after the publication of the 
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Pentagon Papers, much of the public simply 
doesn't believe official statements anymore. 
What proof is there that there are 80,000 
North Vietnamese soldiers fighting in Laos? 
What proof is there of the number of trucks 
destroyed, arms depots struck, soldiers killed? 


IV. APPENDIX: THE DEBATE OVER THE BOMBING 
OF VILLAGES IN LAOS 
1. The official record 

To this day spokesmen for the Executive 
Branch continue to deny that American 
planes have bombed civilian targets in Laos. 

In the Symington subcommittee hearings, 
former Ambassador Sullivan testified, under 
oath, that “the USAF contribution was lim- 
ited to striking (military targets) ... it 
was the policy not to attack populated areas.” 
Colonel Tyrell, Sullivan's Air Attache, testi- 
fied that, “villages even in a free fire zone 
are restricted from bombing.” On May 7, 
1970, Assistant Secretary of Defense Doolin 
claimed before the Kennedy subcommittee 
that, “if a proposed target does not meet the 
criteria imposed to prevent civilian casual- 
ties it will not be struck.” In April, 1971, be- 
fore the same subcommittee former Ambas- 
sador Sullivan declared that even in Pathet 
Lao areas, “if they are inhabiting a village 
they are not a military target.” At a press 
conference the following day Mr. Doolin 
added that such protection extended to vil- 
lages even if enemy soldiers were present in 
them. On July 12, 1971, Congressman Gubser 
entered testimony into the Congressional 
Record from sources such as: present Am- 
bassador Godley, former Ambassador Sulli- 
van, former targeting officer Archer, and 
Brig. Gen. Daniel James Jr., all to the effect 
that villages are not bombed in Laos. 


2. Selected documentation of the bombing 
of civilians 


(1) April 1971 Staff Report of James Low- 
enstein and Richard Moose for the Syming- 
ton Subcommittee on U.S. Agreements and 
Commitments Abroad: “There are plenty of 
incidents known to American civilian em- 
ployees who have been in Laos for some years 
in which civilian targets have been bombed.” 

(2) September 1970 Staff Report for the 
Kennedy Subcommittee on Refugees and Es- 
capees: “The United States has undertaken 
. . » the support of and participation in a 
large scale air war over Laos to destroy the 
physical and social infrastructure of Pathet 
Lao held areas . . . throughout all this there 
has been a policy of secrecy ... (in 1968 the) 
bombing began to be conducted on a more 
regular basis and was directed increasingly 
against populated areas.” 

(3) April 1971 Kennedy Subcommittee 
hearings—Chairman Kennedy: “It is my con- 
clusion after the efforts and the work and 
the review we have done .. . that the bomb- 
ing in Laos contributes to at least 75% of the 
refugees.” 

(4) July 1970 U.S. Information Service sur- 
vey of refugee attitudes based upon inter- 
views with more than 200 refugees from 
nearly a hundred villages: Conclusion “The 
bombing is clearly the most compelling rea- 
son for moving—95% of the respondents 
indicated their village had been bombed, 
49% could not count the number of times. 
68% had seen some one injured and 61% 
had seen a person killed, 57% indicated 
that they would return to their villages if 
the bombing stopped.” 

(5) Refugee survey from the Ban Na Sou- 
Ban Xon area with approximately 100 refu- 
gees: 68% had seen bombs dropped fre- 
quently, 80% said “they could not eke out 
more than a bare subsistence living after the 
attacks started.” 25% had seen people killed. 

(6) While in Laos, Congressmen McCloskey 
and Waldie conducted their own series of 
refugee interviews, “unanimous in describ- 
ing the destruction of every single home in 
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each of the séven villages.” The Congressmen 
reported, “the refugees commonly described 
. . . that they had to live in caves or holes, 
farming only at night when the bombing be- 
came so intensive in 1969.” 

(7) USAID Mission Reports, “In the sum- 
mer of 1970 the Office of Refugee Affairs for 
USAID carried out extensive interviews with 
refugee village chiefs. The reports are classi- 
fied, but when asked about them, USAID Di- 
rector, Jack Williamson, replied, “Sure all th 
refugees talk about the bombing.” : 

(8) Comprehensive Refugee survey from 
the Plain of Jars. Conducted by former IVS 
volunteer Walt Hanley and validated by high 
rankihg State Department officials, the hun- 
dreds of interviews and photographs describe 
the bombing of dozens of villages. 

(9) U.N. report by George Chapelier on 
conditions in the Plain of Jars, “By 1968 the 
intensity of the bombing was such that no 
organized life was possible in the villages 
...in 1969 ... jet planes came daily and 
destroyed all stationary structures ... the 
villagers lived in trenches and holes or in 
caves ... bombings were aimed at the sys- 
tematic destruction of the material basis of 
the civilian society.” 

(10) James Malia, former Director of IVS 
in Laos, “We have bombed civillan areas in a 
systematic destruction of the human basis 
for society.” 

(11) Deputy Director USAID Hafner, “Sure 
some villages get bombed, there’s no other 
way to fight a war out here.” 

(12) A multitude of journalists have inter- 
viewed refugees and a smaller number have 
travelled through the devastated zones. 
Jacque Decornoy, Southeast Asian Desk Edi- 
tor for Le Monde, indicated that in one 30 
mile stretch surrounding the town of Sam 
Neua, not one structure was left standing. 
(Le Monde, July 1968) 

(13) Daniel Southerland, Christian Science 
Monitor, May 14, 1970. Based on refugee in- 
terviews, Southerland indicates that the tens 
of thousands of inhabitants of the Plain of 
Jars were forced by the bombing “to move 
out of their homes and into trenches, caves, 
and bunkers . .. by all accounts the situa- 
tion has been somewhat similar for the esti- 
mated 192,000 people living in Sam Neua 
Province . . . one Western diplomat reported 
whole communities living underground.” 

(14) Jack Anderson on June 5, 1970, re- 
ported: “Refugees too inarticulate and too 
simple to repeat the same lie have sworn 
to this column that U.S. fighter bombers have 
conducted systematic raids on villages in 
Laos, killing defenseless civilians.” 

(15) Richard Ward, UPI release, August 2, 
1970, “the destruction (in the Lao town of 
Sam Neua and the surrounding villages) 
was more than I have seen in North Viet- 
nam.” 

(16) J. Doyon, March 2, 1970, Le Figaro. 
Doyon reports the bombing of a school in 
the Mekong which he witnessed. 

(17) Tammy Arbuckle, April 28, 1971. Ar- 
buckle reports that Americans in middle 
level posts in Laos indicated that in August 
1969 American aircraft “bombed towns 
around the Plain of Jars ‘out of existence’.” 

(18) Carl Stock, New Republic, May 9, 
1970. Based upon refugee interviews Stock 
writes “everything that stood and was not 
controlled by the government became a tar- 
get.” 

(19) T. D. Allman, October 21, 1970, New 
York Times, “The main U.S, targets accord- 
ing to sources both in the Laotian govern- 
ment and the Pathet Lao are the rebel eco- 
nomy and social fabric.” 

(20) Robert Shaplen, April, 1970, Foreign 
Afairs. Based upon an investigatory visit 
to Laos, Shaplen wrote, “A goal of the bomb- 
ing has been ‘to destroy the social and eco- 
nomic fabric in Pathet Lao areas’.” 
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REGARDING THE CONFIRMATION 
OF HOWARD P. MACE AS AMBAS- 
SADOR TO SIERRA LEONE 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, for a 
number of years I have tried to bring to 
public attention the deplorable condi- 
tions at our State Department where 
loyal employees who dare to “rock the 
boat” are sometimes rewarded by coer- 
cive treatment from the long established 
ruling clique and are at times ousted 
from State for their efforts. As I noted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of October 
1, legislation was introduced in 1968 to 
establish a fair grievance procedure for 
Foreign Service officers, who, for the 
most part, do not have the protection 
accorded civil service employees. 

In addition, as a member of the House 
Internal Security Committee I have 
questioned officials of the State Depart- 
ment on their Federal employee security 
program in which Executive Order 10450 
dealing with employee security regula- 
tions plays a major role. Executive Order 
10450 has as its first paragraph this 
requirement: 

Whereas the interests of the national 
security require that all persons privileged 
to be employed in the departments and 
agencies of Government, shall be reliable, 
trustworthy, of good conduct and character, 
and of complete and unswerving loyalty to 
the United States ... 


Executive Order 10450 goes on to state, 
among other things, that these require- 
ments of a Federal employee are subject 
to question in any individual case when 
deliberate misrepresentation, falsifica- 
tions, or omissions of material facts or 
the use of coercion enter a given case. As 
was brought out in one of our hearings, 
these factors are applicable to the high- 
est officials in the State Department. 

With the above in mind, it is not hard 
to understand why I was particularly in- 
terested in the nomination of Mr. 
Howard P. Mace, formerly the personnel 
director at State, to be Ambassador to 
Sierra Leone. 

On September 30 Mr. John Hemen- 

way, whose case was discussed at our 
hearings, testified in opposition to Mr. 
Mace’s confirmation before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. Shortly 
thereafter, Mrs. Cynthia Thomas, the 
wife of Charles William Thomas, called 
to the attention of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the tragic circumstances in 
the suicide of her husband who had been 
selected out of the State Department and 
who for 2 years had sought a redress of 
grievances without success, Finally, the 
case of another State Department em- 
ployee, Alison Palmer, who had won her 
case on a charge of sex discrimination, 
came up in the Mace nomination hear- 
ings. 
I cannot, in all fairness, comment on 
the merits of this case, but the charges 
certainly should be fully aired and re- 
futed before Mr. Mace’s nomination is 
approved. 
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I insert at this point the testimony 
of Mrs. Cynthia Thomas before the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Senate 
along with a copy of a letter addressed to 
Chairman FULBRIGHT, a copy of which I 
received: 

TESTIMONY OF MRS. CHARLES WILLIAM THOMAS 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, Iam happy 
to appear at your invitation to provide your 
Committee with whatever knowledge I have 
which may help it reach a conclusion on 
the hearings related to the nomination of 
Mr. Howard Mace as Ambassador to Sierra 
Leone. Let me make it very clear at the out- 
set that I do not know Mr. Mace personally, 
that I have never worked for him nor do I 
have knowledge as to his personal qualities. 

As you know, I do have sad and personal 
experience regarding the functioning of the 
Department of State's personnel system, un- 
der the administration of Mr. Mace, psr- 
ticularly as it related to the promotion or 
alternatively to the selection-out of a For- 
eign Service Officer. Unhappily, my late hus- 
band, Charles William Thomas, was selected 
out rather than promoted, much, of course, 
to our distress, and if I may say 80, to the 
great loss of the Foreign Service. 

My husband, Charles William Thomas, was 
involuntarily retired for time in grade at 
age 46 with 18 years of superior achieve- 
ments for the Foreign Service without a 
pension or a right to appeal. Stripped of his 
career and denied the opportunity to fur- 
ther serve his country which was all he ever 
asked, he was dismissed improperly and il- 
legally in my opinion by changes in regula- 
tions which shortened time in grade. There 
were also precepts to promotion panels 
which shortened this time in grade even fur- 
ther. He was not even given the same con- 
sideration for promotion within his rank. 

The Supreme Court has ruled in a num- 
ber of cases where governmental action 
seriously injured an individual—that indi- 
vidual is entitled to a hearing. I used to 
think no one could be deprived of his liveli- 
hood by governmental action without due 
process. All attempts made by Mr. Thomas, 
members of Congress and myself prior to 
his tragic death to rectify the “miscarriage 
of justice” were denied or ignored by the 
personnel authorities of the State Depart- 
ment of which Mr. Mace was director. 

These personnel authorities for at least 
two years before my husband’s death and 
ever since, have tried to make it appear that 
this was a “mediocre officer"—just hte “un- 
fortunate victim of a highly competitive 
system and that his case was handled prop- 
erly within the rules.” They attempted to 
gloss over their own errors in their sorry 
handling of all efforts to have a review of the 
circumstances relative to his involuntary 
retirement. 

I would like to submit letters signed by 
Mr. Howard Mace to many American citi- 
zens throughout the country who have ex- 
pressed concern to the President of the 
United States on the mishandling of the 
Thomas case. I would like to point out to 
this Committee that the packaged contents 
of these letters were given to you, Senator 
Pell and Senator Cooper when you cited the 
miscarriage of justice and lack of due proc- 
ess. I would also like to point out that it 
took the State Department’s administrative 
Officials nine months to answer Senator 
Bayh’s letter, nine months to answer Sena- 
tor Pastore’s letter, nine months to answer 
Senator Muskie'’s letter, nine months to an- 
swer Congressman Chet Holifield’s letter, 
Congressman Ross Adair’s letter and many 
others. They never answered Senator Yar- 
borough's letter. Obviously my husband's 
career and his life was a matter of indif- 
ference to these personnel authorities. When 
I speak of them I have no choice but to 
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question the man, as the system cannot 
speak. For better or for worse, Mr. Mace 
embodies the system as do the other officials 
who signed the same form letters to your 
Senators which continue to obscure the true 
conditions. 

In letters which the personnel authorities 
addressed to Senators before my husband's 
death and even in the letter to Senator Ful- 
bright recently they have attempted to con- 
vey the simple impression that my husband 
merely did not measure up to the “com- 
petition” in the Foreign Service. What they 
conspicuously failed to mention in any of 
their letters to the members of this Senate, 
or to employers where my husband sought 
employment, were the blunders attendant to 
the misfiling of a Senior Inspector's Evalua- 
tion Report or the extensive commendations 
received and ignored by these same personnel 
authorities. 

Most notable of the letters was a five page 
letter written in 1968 from Ambassador Ful- 
ton Freeman, my husband's chief in Mexico 
to the Director General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, Ambassador John Steeves. 

“To sum it up, í believe for the reasons 
outlined above that there may have been a 
miscarriage of justice in the failure to pro- 
mote Mr. Charles Thomas to Class 3. But I 
feel even more strongly that the Foreign 
Service stands to lose an able, effective, com- 
petent, dedicated and sincerely respected 
team if the Thomases are forced to resign 
because of time in grade—a loss which at 
this critical juncture of the Foreign Service 
can ill be afforded.” 

At no time, to the best of my knowledge, 
did the Director of Personnel, Mr. Mace, at- 
tempt in any way to take action which would 
have attempted to provide a reasonable solu- 
tion to the obvious problem of an extraor- 
dinarily qualified officer trying to correct the 
consequences of ludicrous personnel errors 
not of his making. Still at this date, the final 
judgment of Mr. Mace is that there was no 
error, no basis for a complaint, no denial of 
due process. 

Even my appeals to the Deputy Under 
Secretary of State for Administration, Mr. 
William Macomber, after my husband's death 
to rectify the miscarriage of Justice, to close 
this black chapter for the Department of 
State, and allow other officers due process 
were in vain. 

If you would permit me, I would like to 
read a few excerpts from Ambassador Robert 
McClintock's report of October 20, 1966. This 
was the misfiled Inspector’s Report that has 
been referred to in my husband's case. I 
would like to submit the entire report for the 
record. 

From past efficiency ratings and from a 
present evaluation of Mr. Thomas’ work, it is 
evident to the Inspector that he is one of the 
most valuable officers in the political section 
of Embassy Mexico. He has a very good mind 
tempered by a broad educational background 
and by extensive practical experience in the 
Foreign Service. Mr. Thomas seems to be very 
effective not only in making contacts with 
Mexican officials and other important citizens 
of this large town, but also in translating the 
results of these contacts into lucid English 
prose. 

“He is an excellent drafting officer. The 
FSI ratings indicate Mr. Thomas’ very real 
ability in foreign languages. The report is 
being submitted without delay because the 
Inspector would hope that the Selection 
Board now sitting will take it into consid- 
eration tn judging Mr. Thomas’ qualifications 
for immediate promotion. It seems to this 
Inspector that promotion is long overdue 
since his last advance in grade took place in 
February 1961. 

Mr. Thomas as a lawyer has brought his 
professional skill in assisting the Embassy 
in very protracted and difficult negotiations 
with the Mexican Government on varicus 
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longstanding claims. This Inspector would 
suggest that upon his departure from Mexico 
City he be given a year’s assignment at one 
of the senior service colleges. His past back- 
ground as a naval avlator might suggest an 
assignment to the Naval War College. Thom- 
as is a very valuable officer and I believe that 
a War College tour of duty would round him 
out with a view to positions of much greater 
responsibility.” 

I understand guite well that you gentile- 
men are not sitting here as members of a 
promotional panel considering the qualities 
of my husband’s performance over an exten- 
sive period of years. The reason I am inviting 
your attention to these documents and ex- 
cerpts is simply to point out to you that un- 
der the type of personne] system that my 
husband was exposed to, which was so defi- 
cient in simple elementary justice and fair- 
ness no matter how outstanding and ex- 
tremely complimentary were these docu- 
ments and no matter what errors were com- 
mitted by the personnel authorities he never 
had a chance. I repeat he never had a chance 
to “compete” given the type of personnel 
administration that was going on in the 
Department of State from 1967 to the pres- 
ent time. And this was the system admin- 
istered by the nominee before you. 

I have here, Senators, a Development Ap- 
praisal Report that is the most important 
document that promotion panels consider. 
It was submitted by Duncan Mackay, First 
Secretary of Embassy Mexico, July 10, 1967. 
I submit the entire report for the record and 
will read you one heading. 


ADVANCEMENT POTENTIAL 


“‘Suitable for Advancement to Highest 
Rank.’ Mr. Thomas is a dynamic person 
with a broad knowledge of the political, eco- 
nomic and social forces at play in the world. 
Receptive to new ideas, he has the intellec- 
tual and moral force to make sound recom- 
mendations on matters requiring change. He 
has an ability to lead people. He should be 
advanced rapidly through a series of execu- 
tive positions.” 

I would like to point out that in that same 
letter of Ambassador Foreman that I referred 
to earlier he reinforced Mr. Mackay’s evalu- 
ations: 

“The excellent, highly praiseworthy report 
prepared on Mr. Thomas’ departure by Mr. 
Duncan A. D. Mackay in which he character- 
ized the former as a ‘highly effective negoti- 
ator... (and) a versatile political general- 
ist . . . whose well reasoned and brilliantly 
drafted reports have established him as a first 
class political officer with a highly promis- 
ing future.’ " 

He also invited the attention of the mis- 
filed Inspector's Report. I would like to read 
that paragraph and submit the entire letter 
for the record. 

“I understand that, by an unfortunate 
quirk of fate, the highly laudatory report 
prepared by Foreign Service Inspector Robert 
McClintock on October 20, 1966, in which he 
recommended Mr. Thomas both for promo- 
tion to Class 3 and for assignment to the Na- 
tional War College, wound up in the file of 
another Charles W. Thomas, and therefore 
missed consideration by the Selection Board 
then in session.” 

I understand from a variety of sources that 
the official attitude among personnel au- 
thorities at that time was that letters of this 
kind were disregarded almost completely be- 
cause they were usually sent when a man 
reached the end of his tenure. Surely when 
an Ambassador takes the time and effort to 
invite the attention of the Director General 
of the Foreign Service about a subordinate 
of his it was worthy of some attention by 
these same personnel authorities. 

My husband still believed in his last year 
of the Foreign Service even under the short- 
ened time in grade rules then in operation 
that the system would operate equitably in 
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his case because he believed in the institu- 
tion of the Foreign Service. 

He was serving as chief spokesman for the 
United States Government at the UNESCO 
General Conference held in Paris in 1968 
when the promotion panel selected him out. 
I enclose for the record a letter of commenda- 
tion by the Chairman of the delegation. I 
will read you only a paragraph. 

“As Acting Chairman of the United States 
Delegation to the Fifteenth General Confer- 
ence of UNESCO, which took place at Paris 
October 15-November 20, I would like to 
confirm that one of the reasons for our nota- 
ble success in shaping the UNESCO program 
for the period 1969-1970 and beyond was the 
excellent work done by Foreign Service Of- 
ficer Charles W. Thomas as an adviser to the 
Delegation . . . Mr. Thomas’ cool head, easy 
way with people, linguistic ability, and under- 
standing of the political implications of 
UNESCO's ramified science programs made 
him a very effective negotiator. Our collabo- 
ration with Mr. Thomas provided us a fresh 
reminder of how much we need the knowl- 
edge and skills of professional Foreign Serv- 
ice officers.” 

The last efficiency report in his file states: 

“In the half year since we first learned 
of Mr. Thomas’ imminent departure, we have 
been unable to find a replacement for him, 
I have looked through a number of personnel 
files, most of them of officers quite senior in 
rank to Mr. Thomas... I have asked whether 
it would be possible to retain Mr. Thomas’ 
services by converting him to FSR status, 
but administrative technicalities prevent 
such a solution.” 

I would like to conclude, gentl>men, by 
reading a sentence from my husband’s ap- 
plication to the Foreign Service in 1951. He 
just graduated from the University of Paris 
with a Doctorate in International Law. 

“I would like to serve in the United States 
Foreign Service because I believe in the 
civilization for which it stands. That civ- 
ilization has offered me maximum oppor- 
tunities for education and personnel develop- 
ment which I can best repay by a positive ef- 
fort on its behalf.” 

Let us all do no less. Thank you. 


ARLINGTON, VA., 
October 5, 1971. 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
tee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR FULBRIGHT: I have recently 
reviewed the transcript of the hearings con- 
cerning the nomination of Mr. Howard P. 
Mace as Ambassador to Sierra Leone. I was 
naturally very much interested in his testi- 
mony concerning my case. I note from the 
transcript that Mr. Mace said he himself had 
not participated in discrimination against 
me; that he had nothing to do with the case; 
that all of my charges were levied prior to 
his assumption of his present assignment 
(Deputy Assistant Secretary for Personnel); 
and that he had testified at my hearing that 
I had been discriminated against by several 
Ambassadors, 

The facts are as follows: Mr. Mace became 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Personnel 
in November 1967 (Page 63 of transcript— 
attached). I filed my charges of discrimina- 
tion in October 1968. Mr. Mace was involved 
in the discrimination against me because he 
rejected the findings of the Foreign Service 
Inspector who investigated my charges and 
who stated in an official report that I had 
been discriminated against. These findings 
were summarized in a four-page memo 
dated August 8, 1969 (Enc. 1) which the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration 
requested both Mr. Mace and Mr. John Burns, 
Director General, to sign before he acted 
upon it (P. 131). Mr. Pollard, Equal Employ- 
ment Director for State, testified that he 
presented this memo to Mr. Mace many times 
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in 1969 (p. 115) but Mr. Mace refused to 
sign it (p. 135-138). Similar testimony of 
Mr. Mace’s having seen the memo in 1969 
was given by his special assistant, Mr. Tice 
(p. 436) and by Mr. Gordon (p. 1500), special 
assistant to Mr. Macomber. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Mace denied that the memo had been 
presented to him in 1969 (p. 60). 

Mr. Mace showed me the memo and the 
investigative file in March 1970 and told me 
that he had refused to sign the memo be- 
cause he did not accept the findings of the 
inspector, he did not agree that I had been 
discriminated against, and he did not accept 
the recommendations which appeared on 
the fourth page of the memo (p. 62, 63). 
(You are aware, I am sure, that the EEO 
regulations do not permit any government 
agency to reject the results of an EEO in- 
vestigation). At my hearing in June 1971 
Mr. Mace testified that he had not read the 
investigative file at the time he discussed the 
report with me. Mr. Mace told me that he 
would send me a copy of the memo and 
would also place a copy in my file. He did 
not do either. I did not receive a copy of the 
memo from him (I later managed to obtain 
the first three pages) and he placed only the 
first three pages in my file. The fourth page 
contained the recommendations for remedial 
action and also a signed statement from the 
Legal Counsel that the investigation showed 
adequate evidence of discrimination. 

In his first day as a witness (under other) 
at my hearings, Mr. Mace said he still would 
not sign the memo; he offered as a reason his 
desire to read the investigative file (p. 62). 
He also stated that he had not been familiar 
with the details of my case prior to the 
time he met me in March 1970 (p. 58, 59). 
Mr. Pollard testified that he had discussed 
the details of my case many times with Mr. 
Mace in 1969, and this is borne out by the 
fact that Mr. Mace wrote a memo on my 
case in December 1969 (after I had asked 
Senator Smith to make inquiries as to the 
reasons for delays in processing my case). 
Mr. Tice also testified to having discussed 
the case with Mr. Mace in 1969. Mr. Mace 
said at one point that it is unrealistic to 
expect him to be familiar with “each such 
case" since there are 12,800 employees in the 
Foreign Service (p. 63). I am sure you are 
aware that my case is the first and only for- 
mal discrimination complaint filed by a For- 
eign Service Officer, so there is only one 
“such case.” 

When Mr. Mace returned to the witness 
stand on June 23, he testified that he had 
not known there was a fourth page to the 
memo until it was brought to his attention 
during the hearing. This fourth page was 
shown to me by Mr. Mace in March 1970 and 
was discussed in detail in a letter to me dated 
June 27, 1970 (Enc. 2) which Mr. Mace 
cleared. With this official record, it is difficult 
to understand how he could testify under 
oath that he did not know until June 1971 
that the fourth page existed. 

Mr. Mace’s statement to you that he had 
testified in my hearing to my having been 
discriminated against is not supported by the 
Official transcript. He was asked on June 23 
whether he would accept the memo by sign- 
ing the fourth page, and he said he would 
sign but only with the understanding that 
he was accepting the recommendation, not 
the findings contained in the first three 
pages of discussion of findings of discrimina- 
tion (p. 1469). When the fourth page ap- 
peared in my file a few days later (Enc. 3- 
memo dated 6/23/71) he had not signed the 
memo despite having said under oath that 
he would do so. He eventually signed after 
I notified the hearing examiner (Enc. 4). 
This was also after Director General Burns 
had been transferred and ceased to be Mr. 
Mace’s supervisor. Mr. Burns was one of the 
Ambassadors charged by me with discrimina- 
tion. 
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Mr. Mace’s action in refusing to sign the 
memo for two years blocked the processing 
of my case, When I notified the Department 
of my intent to proceed with the case, in 
1969, I received a letter which said Mr. Mace 
thought my career would be adversely af- 
fected is I did so (Enc. 5). Mr. Pollard and 
Mr. Tice both testified that Mr. Mace said 
this (116, 117, 445). Mr. Mace denied having 
said it (p. 68, 69). Mr. Mace also approved a 
memo to the Secretary of State on October 
28, 1970 (five days after I requested the Civil 
Service Commission to handle my case) 
which attempted to prevent my having a 
hearing as provided for in the EEO Executive 
Order (Enc. 6). Mr. Mace’s Deputy, Mr. Sohm, 
cleared a policy statement a few days later 
Saying that the Secretary of State rather 
than the CSC would make decisions on equal 
employment (Enc. 7). I believe that Mr. 
Mace’s attitude towards equal employment 
in the Foreign Service is clear from these two 
documents, which set up an in-house “high- 
level review” to close positions to minorities 
and women. When asked about this by the 
hearing examiner, Mr. Mace said he hoped 
these documents would be consistent with 
the CSC regulations, apparently not realizing 
that they in fact violate these regulations 
(p. 1460, 1461, 1462). The high-level review 
was rescinded as the result of my hearing 
but for almost a year the State Department 
was in violation of equal employment regu- 
lations. 

It seems to me that the record of Mr. Mace’s 
participation in this case is different from the 
way in which he described it to you. It is 
for this reason that I am bringing these 
records to your attention. There were other 
aspects of testimony by Mr. Mace and other 
Officials in my hearing which may be of in- 
terest to you. For example, Mr. Mace stated 
that there is no action which the State De- 
partment can take with regard to an Ambas- 
sador who is violating security (p. 1473, 1474). 
This same conviction about the Department's 
inability to control Ambassadors was ex- 
pressed by the Director General (P. 34, 35). 
There was also considerable testimony that 
many State Department management offi- 
cials consider themselves free to interpret any 
executive order and decide whether or not 
it applies to the Foreign Service (p. 1176). The 
Legal Counsel representative said that such 
decisions are implemented regardless of ad- 
vice from the Counsel that the Department is 
violating an executive order, and the Counsel 
considers that it has no responsibility to 
notify a higher official (such as the Secre- 
tary) that a Department official is defying an 
executive order (p. 1541, 1548, 1549, 1550). 

I noted with interest your questions to Mr. 
William Harrop, especially as to whether he 
wished to express any opposition to Mr. 
Mace. As the attached documents show, Mr. 
Mace was instructed by Mr. Macomber in 
February 1971 to investigate charges against 
Mr. Harrop of unfair labor practices. We are 
still waiting for the investigation to be car- 
ried out. (Enc. 8 and 9). 

It seems to me that there are a number of 
questions which might be asked as to whether 
the Secretary knows that violations of execu- 
tive orders on security, employee-manage- 
ment relations, and equal employment have 
occurred or are occurring, with the knowl- 
edge in some cases of the Legal Counsel. I do 
not know whether the Secretary is aware of 
his Counsel’s position not to inform the 
Secretary of such violations. 

Finally, you may be interested In knowing 
that I am presently a candidate for ordina- 
tion as a priest in the Episcopal Church. I 
intend to remain in the Foreign Service while 
training for this ministry and, after ordina- 
tion. (enc. 10). 

Sincerely, 
ALISON PALMER, 
Foreign Service Officer. 
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THE HUNGRY ARE STILL WITH US 
HON. PARREN J. MITCHELL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, vio- 
lence, crime, and prison reform are topics 
very much emphasized in today’s society. 
However, it is often the case that other 
problems, just as important, are 
shrouded behind the misrepresentation 
that they are being completely solved. 
Among these are starvation, and malnu- 
trition, which remain unsolved, due to 
the general complacency of the public 
and the incompetent and ineffective ac- 
tions of the Federal food programs. 

The following article is, therefore, of 
extreme importance, for it exposes the 
myth that the hunger problem is being 
resolved by Federal programs and illus- 
trates the abuses of these programs. 

Colman McCarthy should be con- 
gratulated for writing this interesting ar- 
ticle and I highly recommend it to all 
my colleagues: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 8, 1971] 


ONLY THE IssuE Is GoNE—THE HUNGRY ARE 
STL Wirn Us 
(By Colman McCarthy) 

On many of the crucial fronts in the war 
against hunger, hunger is winning. The poor 
who pass from meal to meal with empty 
stomachs are not dropping dead in the streets 
but they are dropping from sight, This might 
be worse. An illusion, as well as a disaster 
is created, the illusion being that “well, we 
solved the hunger problems, what's next— 
prison reform?” 

The federal government has tried to feed 
its poor people—meaning those who cannot 
make their own way, either because they are 
too young, old, sick, crippled or whose skills 
are not needed by our technologized job 
market—by three main programs: food 
stamps, school lunches and the direct food 
distribution program. An estimated 13 to 14 
million people—the hungry poor—are meant 
to receive food from the government through 
these programs. The Senate Select Committee 
on Nutrition and Human Needs, through 
hearings and investigations, has been a use- 
ful prod to see to it that the first two of these 
programs have been made to work with 
modest—though far from total—effective- 
ness. Thus, as astonishing as it may seem to 
some, many of the poor who are intended by 
Congress to receive food through these pro- 
grams are actually receiving it. 

This is less true, however, with the third 

m—the direct food distribution pro- 
gram of the Department of Agriculture. Be- 
gun in 1935, this effort operates today in 
1,061 counties in 34 states and is intended to 
serve more than 3.5 million people. On the 
local level, a hungry person—whose hunger 
has been made official because he or she filled 
in the proper forms at the county level— 
goes once a month to a county-run ware- 
house; there, he or she believes 27.5 pounds 
of food can be picked up for each member 
of the family. Too, often, though, the hungry 
person finds the cupboards of the warehouse 
bare. “Sorry,” the county man might say, “no 
peanut butter this time nor applesauce or 
meat or cheese. Come back next month, may- 
be we'll have it in.” 

The denied poor man may go away with 
arms empty thinking that he just came at a 
bad moment. Perhaps. But in many cases, 
timing had nothing to do with it. Instead, 
the poor are victimized by indifference and 
mismanagement from a number of sources: 
Congress, the Department of Agriculture, 
local officials. For example, in Waco, Texas, 
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the welfare director will not talk to preg- 
nant women on Mondays, nor give food to a 
mother on AFDC (aid to families with de- 
pendent children). In Tennessee, an elderly 
couple cannot get food assistance if their in- 
come exceeds $130 a month. In Vermont, to 
get food, the hungry person is often asked to 
sign over the property rights to his house— 
even if a shack or cabin—to the county, not 
his children. In California, some recipients 
must travel 100 miles, one way, to get food. 
In more than a few warehouses, food is 
stored in what even the Department of Agri- 
culture calls “dangerous conditions.” 

This grim information on how the gov- 
ernment treats its helpless was gathered 
over the past summer by an investigating 
team from the Nutrition Committee, One of 
its members was Robert Choate—best 
known for his studies on the nutrition value 
of American breakfast cereals—who served 
as a consultant, Choate’s team came back 
from visiting some 20 warehouses In 10 states 
to testify at hearings held by Sen. Charles 
Percy (R-Ill.) in mid-September. Choate was 
aghast at what he found out. “It’s strange. If 
you stay in Washington too long, you forget 
that hungry people are still out there. Kids, 
old people, sick people. But the hungry 
haven't gone away, only the issue of hunger 
has. Then also, another strange thing is that 
many of the flaws found in the food distri- 
bution program are in counties having lush 
and high-producing farms. Thus, the hungry 
are surrounded by food. But it is all shipped 
out to middle and upper class America. And 
sometimes the hungry know the cruelest 
irony of all—the farm they look at is gov- 
ernment subsidized.” 

The four days of hearings before Senator 
Percy were notable for several reasons. This 
was the first time in 35 years—since the Agri- 
culture Act of 1935—that the food distribu- 
tion program was reviewed by Congress 
from the viewpoint of the receivers. A cu- 
rious double standard is created. Other De- 
partment of Agriculture programs, espe- 
cially those that benefit wealthy farmers 
and their crop subsidies, get constant con- 
gressional attention. The politicians want to 
be sure these programs are being well run 
by the bureaucrats and that the subsidy 
checks are going out on time. 

A second odd fact about the hearings was 
the lack of information, and even interest, 
shown by the Agriculture officials about the 
food distribution program. A series of criti- 
cal witnesses had detailed abuses and flaws 
which demanded explanation. These abuses 
included insufficient food (calorie deficien- 
cy), nutritional imbalance, dangerous storage 
conditions, inaccessible warehouses and thick 
jungles of certification standards through 
which no poor person could pass. 

On the last matter, for example, it was 
known that the Agriculture Department saw 
the problem and was about to issue national 
standards of eligibility. Senator Percy asked 
about this. “Yes,” replied Richard Lyng, an 
assistant secretary of Agriculture, “we believe 
there would be some advantage to national 
eligibility standards. We have not, however, 
completed our work on them nor do we ex- 
pect to propose them in the immediate fu- 
ture, There would be a rather substantial 
increased cost ...” 

Elsewhere in the Lyng testimony, questions 
from Percy are left unanswered, “I don’t 
have any information on that at hand,” Lyng 
replied to one question. “We'll give you 
a complete report on this” to another. Com- 
mittee staff workers say that the department 
had six weeks of notice before the hearings: 
a week before the committee sent a list of 
questions to Agriculture officials that would 
likely be asked. When queried about this, 
Lyng said that administering this program 
is “a complicated legistical problem but 
we're working on it.” Candidly, he confessed 
that the hearings were not a high moment 
for his department. “We could have answered 
better. We goofed, It’s stupid to be evasive.” 
Amen, said one nutrition committee staff 
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worker. “I was amazed. These officials 
showed no inclination to improve their pro- 
gram. Take it or leave it, was their attitude. 
After all, it’s only poor people.” 

All this takes place in Washington where 
news of another ill-working program hardly 
causes a pause. Everyone means well 
toward the hungry, there is no deliberate 
plot to starve them from our presence. But 
neither is there must deliberateness in exe- 
cuting such a simple task as getting food to 
hungry people. A telling, and Strange, dia- 
logue occurred at one point between Sen- 
ator Percy and Assistant Secretary Lyng. 
What can Congress do to improve the food 
distribution program, asked Percy. Lyng: 
“Well, action by Congress would perhaps 
force our hands, force us to move more 
quickly than we might otherwise do.” Talk 
to us in the language of pressure, said this 
Official of the people, we understand no other 
tongue. 


JOURNALIST DEFENDS TRUTHFUL 
REPORTING 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Jim 
Bormann, retiring director of news and 
public affairs for WCCO radio in Minne- 
apolis, recently delivered the keynote ad- 
dress before the 25th International Con- 
ference of the Radio TV News Directors 
Association in Boston, Mass. Mr. Bor- 
mann provided a stirring defense of the 
“great first principles of journalism: In- 
tegrity, fairness, accuracy, and objectiv- 
ity.” He also delivered a sound public 
spanking to those in journalism who have 
betrayed their honored profession by in- 
terjecting deliberate bias in the reporting 
of factual news. 

Mr, Bormann speaks with many years 
of experience under his belt, and I be- 
lieve he has performed a fine public sery- 
ice by defining the problems that exist 
and urging corrective action by his pro- 
fessional colleagues. I am pleased to in- 
sert his entire address at this point in 
my remarks: 

TWENTY-FirtH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE, 
Rapio TV News Dmecrors ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., SEPT. 29, 1971 
When a man has spent his entire adult life 

in pursuit of the news, he forms a high re- 
gard for his craft. This feeling of affection 
may drive him to defend his kind of journal- 
ism when it comes under attack. It would 
seem timely—and necessary—to do so today 
in this keynote address. 

As a pioneer in broadcast news and a 
former president of RTNDA, I've seen many 
changes over the years. I've been a part of 
most of them. Change has been good for 
broadcast journalism, on the whole, and so 
I am not among those who would now cham- 
pion the status quo, 

But I do hope that my 36 years in journal- 
ism may provide the credentials for com- 
menting on what I think I see on our jour- 
nalistic horizon. RTNDA is a quarter of a 
century old, and although we're still a young 
organization, it may be time to size up where 
we've been in 25 years, and where we're likely 
to be headed. 

As I said, I feel compelled today to defend 
our kind of journalism from attack—not the 
attacks from critics outside journalism, but 
the assault on journalistic practices from 
within. 

It’s clear enough that the media is under 
bombardment; not just from the Spiro Ag- 
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news, but from thinking members of our 
audiences. Ihn sure that every news director 
hears the kind of complaints I've heard— 
even our best friends are telling us to shape 
up. 

Piney tell us about their distrust of the 
media. Sometimes that growing skepticism 
about what they read or hear is simply based 
on a misunderstanding of our methods or of 
the realities of news reporting. 

But sometimes it isn’t. 

Sometimes—I should say “too often”—they 
tell of personal knowledge of details of a 
story that has been badly reported—dis- 
honestly reported. Their faith is shaken. 
They no longer can rely on what they have 
read in the newspaper or heard on the air. 
They begin to regard the news they get from 
media in the way the Russians read Pravda. 
They search for the truth between the lines. 

This is happening with increasing fre- 
quency. Indeed it has become an American 
epidemic. And we cannot afford to be com- 
placent or merely defensive about it any 
longer. If confidence in the media is being 
undermined from within, it’s up to us as re- 
sponsible journalists to identify the problem 
and then eliminate it. 

If we lose our credibility, we have lost 
everything. And that’s exactly what is hap- 
pening—both to the newspapers and to a 
lesser extent to the broadcast media. 

Why? Have we really changed so much? 
Have we strayed so far from the first prin- 
ciples of journalism: integrity, fairness, ac- 
curacy, objectivity? 

There are those who disbelieve we owe that 
kind of reporting to our Listeners. David 
Brinkley is quoted as saying that complete 
objectivity is unattainable. And there are 
those—some of them in journalism school— 
who use that quote to describe objectivity as 
a myth. Instead of holding it up to students 
as a goal to be sought, even though it may be 
elusive, they scorn it as a hinderance to the 
new kind of journalism they're teaching. 

That kind of journalism has been described 
variously as the journalism of involvement, 
advocacy journalism, or activist Journalism. 
Alex Kendrick spoke well of it at a CBS news 
affiliates session I attended when he said he 
thought a good reporter in the modern milieu 
should not be afraid, while covering a riot, 
to throw a few bricks himself. 

Rather than standing on the sidelines as a 
competent observer and then going to the 
mike to “tell it like it is,” Kendrick urged 
the contemporary newsman to get involved 
and then report what he “felt inside.” 

It seems to me this kind of advice gives a 
clear clue as to what has gone wrong in our 
craft. It is simply outrageous to think that 
we as modern practitioners have any rights 
or duties or privileges to deal more lightly 
with the truth than the journalists of an- 
other age may have had. That kind of advice 
should be challenged. And it was challenged 
on the spot. 

Yet that’s the kind of thinking that is 
emerging from many journalism schools to- 
day. I'm sure you all have interviewed young 
graduates whose chief interest in journal- 
ism is to use it and the media as tools for 
shaping a new social order. 

By no means am I accusing all journalism 
faculty members of betraying their profes- 
sion—either as journalists or as teachers. 
But the clear fact is that many of them are 
so intent on demolishing the establishment— 
and the universities along with it—that they 
would blindly destroy the credibility of the 
media in the bargain. 

These are the real villains—the root source 
of our “crisis of confidence” with the pub- 
lic. 

The young journalists who accept their 
advice may not realize that they are being 
sold a bill of hypocrisy. For whatever else 
the new journalism may be called, the ac- 
curate name for it is “dishonest report- 


ing.” 
Professor Curtis MacDougall, of NWU, 
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who has been named as one advocate of 
the so-called New Journalism—but denies 
it—recently said: 

“I agree that coloring the news, editorial- 
izing in the news, writing what should be a 
straight news story into a personal comment, 
all that is to be deplored. We do not teach 
that in any school of journalism as far as 
I know. We never have and I certainly do 
not advocate it. In my book, the best inter- 
pretation is presented as being the com- 
plete truth, all the facts,” 

Hardly anybody could argue with that, 
but Professor MacDougall then continued 
with this: 

“In every area of life, the old order is 
being challenged. You can not sit smugly. 
You can not answer it by repression. To 
feel that the revolt is not going to infil- 
trate journalism is unrealistic. It has, I 
would say that any young person today who 
is not dissatisfied with something is a jerk. 
He does not know what is going on. His edu- 
cation has been a failure.” 

Whatever may be the coloration of the 
Professor's attitude toward the unchang- 
ing values of journalism. I would side with 
John Madigan of WBBM, Chicago. Here is 
his answer to Professor MacDougall: 

“Now I know what's lacking in all these 
young newsmen and newswomen coming 
along these days. They're being trained ap- 
parently to become participatory journalists, 
rather than reporters. They want to make 
moral and political and social judgments on 
their assignments, and then take sides. 
Nevermind getting the facts straight and 
writing a strong, fair lead, and striving for 
compactness and balance. Just get out there 
and participate. For as Dr. MacDougall said, 
‘those brilliant young kids are tired of be- 
ing scooped by Ralph Nader! The journalism 
schools need to teach accuracy and honesty 
and style and balance—not personal involve- 
ment.’” 

To John Madigan’s editorial comment— 
plainly labeled as such—I say: “That’s lay- 
ing it on the line!” 

Nobody is seriously insisting that jour- 
nalists must be neutral on the great issues 
of the day. We all have a right to our opin- 
ions and we have the right to express them 
in editorials and to some extent in writing 
clearly labeled interpretive articles. But we 
reject the idea of imposing those opinions 
on our readers, listeners or viewers under the 
guise of factual reporting. There's no dedi- 
cation to truth or to the public interest in 
that. Yet that’s exactly what the new jour- 
nalism has brought about. 

Is it any wonder that we are in danger of 
breaking our pick with the public? 

I submit that the honest journalist has 
always pursued his craft with the public in- 
terest uppermost as he wrote. He digs for 
information, he searches behind the hand- 
out for the true facts, he’s too smart to be 
conned-out of the truth by any news source. 
But he realizes that in order to win and hold 
the confidence of the public he must strive 
for the truth, and must submerge his own 
feelings in order to provide an honest report. 

But the reporter who fails to mention in 
reporting a welfare protest that out-of-town 
organizers were on hand to stage-manage 
the demonstration—that reporter has com- 
promised journalistic integrity to score a 
point for the demonstrators. That's the new 
journalism. It is a growing practice, and it 
threatens the craft I love. 

I realize that what I have said may have 
tread on some tender toes and knocked a few 
noses out of joint. There may eyen be some 
here who disagree with the views I have ox- 
pressed. And perhaps it is true that a guy 
who has been around as long as I have may 
tend to grow some moss on his mental proc- 
esses. Perhaps I'll be dismissed as a tradi- 
tionist. 

I hope not. I hope that the years I have 
invested in journalism have not led to the 
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threshold of a phony, plastic kind of report- 
ing that puts the prejudices of the reporter 
above the right of the people to be reliably 
informed. 

RTNDA has a code of professional prac- 
tices that is gathering dust. It also has a 
committee on ethics and standards, headed 
by a reputable and competent journalism 
faculty member. I hope that committee will 
get cracking immediately on this problem, 
and deal with it forcefully before it becomes 
insurmountable. It would be interesting to 
see what might happen to elevate our craft if 
some new journalism practitioners were cited 
for violations. 

And now, if you'll forgive a personal note; 

In this, our 25th year as a professional or- 
ganization of news broadcasters, we may be 
feeling the polarizing of the times more than 
ever before. A new generation of broadcasters 
has grown up within our ranks. But I think 
it is fair to say that we generally see eye-to- 
eye on professional matters. We may disagree 
on political matters within the organiza- 
tion—as we certainly did last year in Den- 
ver—but as I retire now from this organiza- 
tion and from my active news directorship, 
I feel I have seen broadcast news come of 
age. 

We have problems, perhaps more difficult 
than ever before. But RTNDA has the ma- 
turity to deal with them effectively. I'm 
proud of RTNDA and what it has become. 
I hope you'll forgive me, if that sounds a 
bit proprietory, but I can’t help it. This or- 
ganization has been an important part of my 
life and the lives of many other guys who 
date back to the crystal set. 

RTNDA has become a strong influence in 
the world of communications. Radio in the 
daytime and television at night have over- 
taken the newspapers as the media people 
depend upon most for information. This is 
a truly great achievement. We can keep it 
that way only if we remain strong and 
united. We can have our healthy political 
hassels, but we must find a way to close 
ranks when the ballots have been counted. 

The year 1971 will be remembered as the 
year of Dr. Stanton’s great victory in Con- 
gress on behalf of the preservation of the 
First Amendment guarantees for broadcast 
journalism. But Bill Roberts and Jim Mc- 
Culla have warned, we can't relax. 

If we are to turn aside further attacks and 
regain lost confidence, we must look to our 
own shops, strengthen the journalism we 
practice, and remain true to the unchanging 
principles of honesty, fairness, and real 
objectivity. 


MRS. CHARLOTTE REID'S APPOINT- 
MENT TO THE FCC 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1971 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my colleagues in congratulating 
Congresswoman Charlotte Reid on her 
appoinment to the FCC. 

Mrs. Reid, one of this body's ablest 
legislators, will bring to the FCC the 
grace and charm for which she is justly 
celebrated here in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. And, still further, her re- 
markable administrative abilities will 
strengthen one of this country’s most 
important regulatory bodies. Television 
and radio, after all, have an enormous 
impact on American life and on its prin- 
cipal institution—the family. It is high 
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time—indeed, well past the time—that a 
woman served on the FCC. 

As a mother of four, Mrs. Reid is only 
too keenly aware of the role the FCC 
plays in safeguarding the public’s air- 
ways. 

During her 9 years on the House, Mrs. 
Reid has already amply demonstrated 
the qualifications President Nixon rec- 
ognized in appointing her to the FCC. 

I served with her on the Appropria- 
tions Committee, Mr. Speaker, and I can 
testify personally to those qualities: 
diligent work, a keen intellect, political 
savvy, and the kind of engaging per- 
sonality that allows her to get along with 
virtually everyone. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I offer my con- 
gratulations and best wishes to Mrs. 
Reid. She will be missed here in the 
House. 


LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE BASIC 
MINIMUM SAFETY STANDARDS 
FOR OUR NATION'S YOUTH CAMPS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey: Mr. 
Speaker, today Representative PETER A. 
PEYSER, of New York, and I have sent a 
letter to all Members urging them to sup- 
port title 19 of the higher education bill. 
This title provides for the adoption of 
basic minimum safety standards for our 
Nation’s youth camps. 

This bill has received the wholehearted 


endorsement of Dr. John J. Kirk, na- 
tional president of the American Camp- 
ing Association. 

I submit Dr. Kirk’s letter for inclusion 
in the Recorp. 


AMERICAN CAMPING 
ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Martinsville, Ind., October 7, 1971. 
Hon. Dominick V. DANIELS, 
Chairman, Committee on Education and La- 
bor, Select Committee on Labor, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DANIELS: I have just 
had the opportunity of reviewing the Youth 
Camp Safety Bill H.R. 7248 with amend- 
ments, and I personally feel it is one of the 
most outstanding pieces of proposed legisla- 
tion that I have ever seen, It is my hope that 
the members of your committee and your 
colleagues in the House of Representatives 
will look favorably upon this bill and that 
very soon it will become the law of the land. 

As a camp director of over twenty years, 
I know I speak for all responsible camp di- 
rectors in saying that we commend you 
and the members of your committee for 
proposing such meaningful and needed legis- 
lation. If this bill becomes a reality, it will 
contribute most substantially to the safety 
and well-being of millions of children who 
now attend our summer camps. 

On behalf of all camp directors and the 
millions of parents who send their children 
to camp each summer I wish to thank you 
and the members of your committee for 
your thoughtful and detailed analysis of the 
youth camp movement in America and for 
the efforts you and your colleagues on the 
Select Subcommittee on Labor have expended 
in proposing this fine piece of legislation. 
May I wish you every success in securing its 
approval and immediate passage. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. KIRK, 
National President. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
WHEN A FRIEND IS IN TROUBLE 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has received much criticism 
for his efforts to stimulate the purchase 
of American goods and improve our bal- 
ance of payments. It is indeed encourag- 
ing to realize that many foreign obser- 
vers understand our current difficulties 
and appreciate America’s last quarter 
century of massive assistance to the eco- 
nomic and political stability of our free 
world allies. I include at the conclusion 
of my remarks two articles from the 
Glasgow, Scotland, press which are of 
particular pertinence to this subject: 

WHEN A FRIEND IS IN TROUBLE 
(By Angus Miudi, M.P.) 

The economists and other experts are busy 
telling us that the American crisis and Mr. 
Nixon’s emergency measures were predict- 
able and inevitable. That it has long been 
obvious that the international monetary sys- 
tem had broken down, and so on, 

This being so, it seems a little strange that 
so Many governments and central banks—in- 
cluding our own—were taken so obviously 
by surprise that they appear to have been 
stunned into insensibility. 

Not only do they not seem to know what to 
do about it; they don't even have anything 
coherent to say. 

If this is the effect on the political and 
financial top brass, it is hardly surprising 
that ordinary people have simply given the 
whole thing up as incomprehensible. Amid 
the general bewilderment, however, there has 
been a perceptible sense of shock. 

The shock has been caused by what is to 
many people the first revelut.on that the 
world’s greatest super power is just another 
nation after all, subject to some of the prob- 
lems and instabilities that have so regularly 
affiicted smaller countries in the West. It is 
a little like the sense of incongruity felt when 
an adult gets mumps, 

CHUCKLE 

And just as the common reaction to an 
adult mumps is always tinged with hilarity, 
despite the discomfort and even danger 
known to be involved, so there has been the 
suspicion of a chuckle—not always devoid 
of malicious satisfaction—about some of the 
public reactions to the troubles of the United 
States, 

To some people, of course, the fall of the 
mighty is always gratifying. For many people 
in Britain, however, the feeling is more spe- 
cific. 

They remember the American role in the 
humiliation of the Suez flasco. They recall 
the occasional self-righteousness of American 
comments on the economic crises of Euro- 
pean countries. 

Above all, they have not really enjoyed the 
experience of having to be bailed out of 
trouble so often by a manifestly more power- 
ful ally. 

Well, all this is no doubt a very human 
reaction, and harmless enough if it is tem- 
pered with a judicious realism. But it seems 
to me that we should do well to keep three 
things firmly in mind. 

“The first is that what happens to the 
United States economy, and to the dollar, is 
going to affect the prosperity and the jobs of 
every one of us in Britain. 

We, too, are a nation that lives by inter- 
national trade, and the policies and economic 


, health of the world's biggest international 


trading nation will affect us in a variety of 
ways. 
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Rolls-Royce provides only one obyious 
example of the implications. Moreover, the 
dollar is in effect the world’s standard cur- 
rency whether we like it or not. We had bet- 
ter hope that Mr. Nixon’s measures work— 
and Britain had better do whatever it can 
to help him. 

Second, it may be salutary to recall that 
those who have received news of the Ameri- 
can crisis with open and obvious satisfac- 
tion are not openly the enemies of the Unit- 
ed States; they are our enemies as well. 

They are dedicated to the overthrow of the 
system by which we live, and to the destruc- 
tion of the traditions and institutions which 
have made us a reasonably civilised and tol- 
erant society. If the disintegration of the 
United States and its world power and in- 
fluence is s0 earnestly desired by these peo- 
ple it can hardly be welcome to us. 

Lastly, and perhaps most important 
should we not continually remind ourselves 
of what we in Britain actually owe to the 
Americans over the last quarter of a cen- 
tury? 

It is not just a question of adding up the 
totals of loans, and emergency credits, and 
Marshall Ald. It is more a matter of recognis- 
ing, with frankness and a measure of hu- 
mility, that we have relied absolutely on the 
United States for our defense—and that of 
Western Europe—during two whole decades, 

It is not too much to say that we owe our 
peace, our preservation, and much of our 
prosperity, to a succession of American ad- 
ministrations supported by the agreement 
of the American people. 


BENEFITS 


If the British have particular cause to feel 
gratitude for benefits they themselves have 
received, they should also consider the al- 
most unbelievable scale and scope of the 
benefits the United States has conferred on 
the free world as a whole. 

It is not too much to say that without 
these efforts an even larger part of the world 
would have been given over to anarchy or 
Communist domination. 

Of course, the Americans—rulers, officials 
and people—are neither saints nor super- 
men, They have from time to time been un- 
wise, tactless, incompetent, smug, misguided, 
and even perhaps a little vulgar. Haven't we 
all? 

Their actions have never been wholly de- 
vorced from consideration of the United 
States’ national interests: the preservation 
of these is, after all, the prime duty of all 
rulers. 

Nevertheless, it is a simple fact that there 
has never been in history an example of sus- 
tained national idealism and generosity com- 
parable with what America has given to the 
world since 1945. 

If the cynical have sometimes sneered at 
the naivety of the attitude of some Ameri- 
cans towards their world role, and if others 
have become a little impatient with their 
desire to be loved and appreciated, does this 
in any way detract from the achievements 
and the sacrifies that made it all possible? 

Whatever one may think of the strategy 
and the miscalculations of Vietnam can any 
honest and unbiased person really doubt 
that this tragic conflict has been sustained 
for so long by the mass of the American peo- 
ple from motives that were almost entirely 
selfless? 

Let us remember then that we are watch- 
ing the crisis not only of our nearest and 
least dispensable ally, but of a great nation 
whose influence has been on the whole over- 
whelmingly beneficial to the civilised world. 

BALANCE 


Finally, it may not be quite irrelevant 
in the middie of our “great debate” about 
Europe, to strike the balance of our rela- 
tionships and debts with the various coun- 
tries involved. 

Do we owe to any single country of West- 
ern Europe—or indeed to all of them to- 
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gether—a tenth of what we owe to the 
United States? In material benefits, in pro- 
tection, or in loyal support in most of our 
difficulties? 

Which, for example, has been the better 
and more unselfish friends to Britain and 
the rest of the Western world: France or 
the United States? 

America is in a mess, Not just in a finan- 
clal and economic mess, elther, but torn by 
social problems which are in part a product 
of prosperity (and thus a warning to us 
all). 

The United States is a nation rich enough 
and strong enough to survive the economic 
crisis; and the Americans are fundament- 
ally a people great enough and stable enough 
to pull through their social crisis in the 
end. 

Once again, we had better hope they do, 
for they are still our shield and our ulti- 
mate sheet anchor. 

Meanwhile, may we hope that our Govern- 
ment and people—even, perhaps, our bank- 
ers—will react to the American crisis with 
sympathy, generosity, and the maximum of 
practical help? It seems a small enough re- 
turn to make for inestimable benefits 
received. 


Current Events By JOHN GORDON 


Remembering how, when we had money 
troubles, some Americans were inclined to 
be pityingly patronising, naturally it now 
amuses us to see them having their dollar 
cheques sniffed at. 

But don’t let us carry the joke too far. 
When a tremor shakes America’s economy 
inevitably it shakes our economy too. And 
that we cannot contemplate with equa- 
nimity. 

But we can afford some pleasure over the 
fact that the all-conquering Japs are taking 
a bit of stick from the Americans. Japan 
has become the third largest industrial na- 
tion in the world. We are constantly ad- 
vised to admire her brilliance and follow 
her example. 

But what are the real reasons for her phe- 
nomena! progress? Primarily that she spends 
virtually nothing on defence, relying on the 
U.S. to protect her. She also spends virtu- 
ally nothing on foreign aid, in contrast to 
the Americans. Comparatively little on so- 
cial welfare, and underpays her workers 
compared with American and European 
rates. 

As nearly one-third of all her exports go 
to America where they sell easily because 
the yen is undervalued, the Americans could 
hardly be expected to stand idly by and 
watch their balance of payments go steadily 
into the red. 

So now they strike back, producing squeals 
of rage from Japanese industrialists. The 
squeals should be music in the ears of Brit- 
ish workers, also hard hit by a flood of cheap 
Japanese goods. 


NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
introduce for appropriate referral a bill 
which would make available a source of 
credit within the means of families of 
modest income with which they can ob- 
tain funds to maintain and improve 
their homes. 


As a member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee's Housing Subcommit- 
tee, I have, over the past year, had the 
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privilege of participating in a very in- 
tensive study of just how our existing 
housing programs are operating. To 
grossly over-generalize, I would say that 
the most basic and significant findings 
to come out of our study were the fol- 
lowing: 

First. If national housing goals are to 
be achieved, exclusive emphasis on ac- 
tions which tend to stimulate housing 
production will not be sufficient. Total 
housing production requirements for 
low- and moderate-income families will 
reach impossible proportions unless 
there is much greater emphasis and ex- 
penditure of effort on the preservation 
and maintenance of the existing hous- 
ing supply; and 

Second. If national housing goals are 
to be achieved, a fundamental restruc- 
turing of the basic delivery system of 
Federal housing assistance is essential. 

With respect to the latter finding— 
the need to restructure the basic delivery 
system for Federal housing assistance— 
the Housing Subcommittee now has un- 
der active consideration, legislation 
which would do just this. The bill which 
I introduce today, addresses itself to one 
aspect of our other finding—that there 
is an urgent need for a program which 
will provide funds for housing preserva- 
tion and improvement at rates the cur- 
rent owners of the housing can afford. 

The major existing Federal program 
in the area of housing preservation— 
the section 312 rehabilitation loan pro- 
gram—is very limited in coverage, and 
even this limited program is scheduled to 
be phased out as a separate program 
within the next few years if either the 
administration's urban development spe- 
cial revenue-sharing proposal or the 
Housing Subcommittee’s community de- 
velopment block grant proposal is en- 
acted. What is needed, and needed 
urgently, is a program which could per- 
form the same functions as the section 
312 program, but with much broader 
coverage and at less cost to the Federal 
Government per unit repaired or re- 
habilitated. 

At recent hearings of the Housing 
Subcommittee, Congressman Don FRASER 
provided some very ingenious and con- 
structive recommendations for the Sub- 
committee’s consideration. His bill, H.R. 
7882, would expand the special FHA 
home improvement loan programs au- 
thorized under sections 203(k) and 
220(h) of the National Housing Act to 
include the provision of section 235-type 
interest subsidy payments on behalf of 
owners of modest homes. The chief diffi- 
culty I have with this proposal is that 
the provision of interest subsidies alone 
is not enough to make it workable. 

At present, the sections 203(k) and 
220(h) are, to all intents and purposes, 
dead programs, The current FHA interest 
ceiling of 7 percent does not provide suf- 
ficient inducement for private lenders to 
originate what are essentially second 
mortgage-type loans, and I would cer- 
tainly not advocate authorizing a much 
higher interest rate for these loans, with 
a Federal subsidy making up the differ- 
ence between the higher rate and one 
which would be reasonable to families of 
modest income: the cost of such a pro- 
gram would be prohibitive. 
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There is precedent, however, for 
utilizing the services of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association and the 
newly created Federal Home Loan Mort- 
gage Corporation to make funds ayail- 
able and keep financing costs at reason- 
able levels for middle-income homeown- 
ers. Title V of the Emergency Home 
Finance Act of 1970 was designed to do 
this by having private mortgage lenders 
make 7-percent mortgage loans on homes 
costing less than $20,000 in low-cost areas 
or less than a maximum of $30,000 in 
higher-cost areas. These mortgages could 
then be sold by the lender to the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association— 
FNMA—or to the newly created Federal 
Home Loan Mortgage Corporation. 

FNMA and the Federal Home Loan 
Mortgage Corporation were established 
by Congress as quasi-private corporations 
to provide a secondary market for mort- 
gages. Both agencies finance their mort- 
gage acquisitions by issuing bonds, and 
their operations are expected to be fully 
self-supporting. Therefore, they could 
not be expected to purchase these 7-per- 
cent mortgages unless they were reim- 
bursed for the difference between their 
net earnings on the 7-percent mortgages 
and their current average cost of bor- 
rowing. At the time title V was being 
considered by the Congress, their average 
cost of borrowing was close to 8 percent. 
Under title V, the difference is to be 
made up by quarterly subsidy payments 
from the Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development. These payments may 
extend over the life of the mortgage. 
However, if interest rates and the cost of 
borrowing decline, the subsidy payments 
would be correspondingly reduced. HUD 
has authority to contract to make the 
subsidy payments over the life of the 
mortgage for as long as the difference in 
net mortgage yields and average bor- 
rowing costs exists. However, the amount 
of contract authority may not exceed the 
amounts approved in annual appropria- 
tion acts. 

Under the bill I am introducing today, 
the same subsidy scheme already enacted 
by the Congress in title V would be used. 
It should also be noted that as under 
title V, the borrower would be required to 
increase his loan payments if his income 
increases. This would tend to reduce the 
cost of the subsidy over a period of time. 
In order to obtain the benefit of a 7-per- 
cent loan, a prospective borrower would 
have to allocate at least 20 percent of his 
income to the cost of housing. If the 
family’s income increased, it would still 
be required to continue applying 20 per- 
cent of its income to housing expenses. 
Thus a rise in income would require that 
the homeowner gradually increase his in- 
terest payments up to the contract rate 
on the loan. This would increase the yield 
of FNMA or FHLMC on the loan and 
thus reduce the required subsidy pay- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, a top priority must be 
given to maintaining and preserving the 
existing housing stock if our housing 
goals are to be achieved. The bill I intro- 
duce today is intended to be a major step 
in that direction. 

I commend my colleague, Congressman 
Don Fraser, for his very constructive ef- 
forts in this vital area of housing preser- 
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vation and rehabilitation and urge both 
my fellow members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee and all other Mem- 
bers of the House to give both Congress- 
man Fraser’s and my own bill their care- 
ful consideration. 

I believe the unique subsidy approach 
authorized in title V of the Emergency 
Home Finance Act of 1970 could, and 
should, be applied to home improvement 
loans also. That is precisely what my bill 
would do. If there was one issue on which 
there was very nearly universal consensus 
during the recent House subcommittee 
hearings on housing and urban develop- 
ment legislation, it was that there must 
be much greater emphasis on preserving 
and maintaining our existing housing 
stock. My bill would help to do this by 
providing families of modest income who 
wish to repair and maintain their homes 
an opportunity to do so at prices they 
can afford. 


THE JAPANESE TEXTILE QUOTAS 
THREAT TO U.S. FARM MARKETS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1971 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident’s announced deadline of Friday for 
Japan to agree to American textile quot- 
as is disquieting for U.S. farmers. 

Japan is their first and only billion- 
dollar-a-year customer. As such, it de- 
serves the utmost in courteous consid- 
eration. 

Currently negotiations are under way 
between Ambassador David Kennedy and 
representatives of rhe Japanese Govern- 
ment in Tokyo. If quotas are imposed 
unilaterally, as hinted by the President, 
the pain of this action must somehow 
be eased. An excellent way would be to 
lift the 10-percent surcharge. The Presi- 
dent must give high priority to the inter- 
est of American farmers and their need 
to sell major portions of their products 
to Japan. 

If Japan is not permitted some conces- 
sion such as the lifting of our surcharge, 
it could easily shift a considerable 
amount of its purchases of corn, wheat, 
and food oils to other countries. The re- 
cent tour of foreign nations by Japanese 
Emperor Hirohito shows his nation’s in- 
terest in developing better relations with 
Europe. No doubt these include expanded 
trade possibilities. 

Exports of agricultural goods have 
been the life blood of American agricul- 
ture during the past few years. They have 
also been the single bright spot in our 
balance-of-payments picture. This year 
we hope to export the production of 70 
million farm acres out of a total expected 
harvest of 290 million acres—more than 
one-fourth of our farm production. 

In my State of Illinois the export por- 
tion is even greater. We sell in overseas 
markets the production of 1 acre out of 3. 

Soybeans are the best example of 
trade expansion. Farmers have doubled 
their soybean production in the past 12 
years. They exported the soybean har- 
vest from 23 million acres during the 
most recent crop year. Before 1960, 
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U.S. farmers did not even grow that 
many acres of soybeans altogether. 

Japan has been our leading customer 
for soybeans sold overseas. Last year 
they purchased $305 million of soybeans 
and soybean meal paying for them with 
dollars. The Japanese also purchased 
$333 million worth of feed grains last 
year. 

In the past year, Japan purchased 
more thar. $1.2 billion worth of our agri- 
cultural products, up 20 percent over the 
previous year. This is an excellent mar- 
ket which American farmers are coming 
to rely upon more and more. 

Despite the fact that Japan has de- 
layed far too long removing its restric- 
tive quotas on imports of U.S. grapefruit 
and citrus juices, and many other items, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that this 
tremendously productive country is our 
best single customer for agricultural 
products and has been expanding its 
purchases each year. 

Whatever action our negotiators take 
in obtaining an agreement on the volume 
of textile imports, we must reassure Ja- 
pan that our surcharge will be lifted 
soon. Japanese leaders must be offered a 
settlement they can accept with honor. 
We must not force Japan into a posi- 
tion unacceptable to its people. This 
would be particularly serious at a time 
when our relationship with nearly all 
Asian nations is changing. We expect 
Japan to play a leading role in providing 
stability in Asia, and we must not dimin- 
ish her ability to do so. 

If we force Japan to bow to textile 
quotas, the American farmer, already 
hurt by depressed grain prices, could 
suffer lost markets. 

The American farmer certainly does 
not need any new problems. In obtaining 
a textile agreement with Japan our ne- 
gotiations must proceed with the utmost 
caution, restraint, and consideration. 


ST. PAUL IS FIRST WITH COM- 
PLETE RECYCLING CENTER 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, while we 
all recognize that awareness of a problem 
is the first step toward its solution, little 
is accomplished after awareness if we 
only point and moan. In the last year and 
a half we have become increasingly aware 
of the threat man poses to his environ- 
ment and the damage he has already 
done, Since then, we have continued to 
hear the rhetoric of the pointers and 
moaners—which I would hardly want to 
criticize since they do serve a purpose— 
yet we infrequently hear from the people 
who are going about their business and 
accomplishing something worthwhile. 

Minnesota, a State with so many en- 
vironmental opportunities to offer to the 
outdoorsman, the sportsman, and the 
average citizen who enjoys nature, has 
often been first in the fight to preserve 
and clean up the environment. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to report 
that once again Minnesota has scored an 
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environmental first and equally happy 
that it has happened in my district of 
Saint Paul. 

We are aware that the environment 
not only means the forests and the lakes, 
but also the urban and suburban envi- 
ronment around our homes and offices. 

We urge our fellow citizens to clean up 
the mess and also to preserve the pre- 
servable, but all too often the means to 
do that are not readily available. 

Recycling is a prime example. We first 
looked upon recycling as something of 
a panacea to many of our urban en- 
vironmental problems. Unfortunately it 
has turned out to be a major disappoint- 
ment. 

That is why I would like to direct your 
attention to the efforts by the Theodore 
Hamm Co., the Coca-Cola Bottling Mid- 
west, Inc., and the Occupational Train- 
ing Center to set up and operate a com- 
plete can and bottle recycling center in 
St. Paul—a first in the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, this could be a model for 
the future—private enterprise working 
with a public spirited attitude to help 
clean up our environment. 

For the complete details of this en- 
vironmental first, Mr. Speaker, I place 
in the Recorp an article from the Octo- 
ber 7, 1971, edition of the St. Paul Pio- 
neer Press-Dispatch by Bob Goligoski. 

The article follows: 

Most COMPLETE U.S. Can, BOTTLE RECYCLING 
PLANT To OPEN HERE 
(By Bob Goligoski) 

The most comprehensive bottle and can 
recycling center in the United States will 
open Oct. 26 in St. Paul's Midway district. 

Officials of the Theodore Hamm Co. and 
Coca-Cola Bottling Midwest, Inc., announced 
today that the center will be operated by the 
Occupational Training Center (OTC) in a 
former factory building at 66 Pelham Blvd. 

To launch the program, they gave $50,000 
to OTC executive director John DuRand ata 
news conference in Minneapolis. 

The two firms plan to give OTC an addi- 
tional $50,000 to cover any operating losses 
OTC may incur during its operation of the 
center. 

Hamm's and Coca-Cola also will spend 
$25,000 for center promotional and educa- 
tional activities. 

OTC, a nonprofit organization offering jobs 
and job training to disabled Minnesotans, 
will operate the center with an initial staff 
of 20 workers. 

DuRand said he has checked with food 
and beverage container manufacturers and 
been told that “our program surpasses any 
permanent, full-time recycling effort in the 
United States. We will be accepting all types 
of clean glass containers and all types of 
clean metal containers, everything from 
catsup bottles to soup cans, except aerosol, 
paint or oil cans.” 

Midwest president Robert E. Moore ex- 
plained that income received from glass and 
metal companies for reclaimed materials will 
be divided equally between OTC and those 
who bring containers to the center. 

OTC will pay one-half cent per pound for 
clear and amber giass bottles and one-fourth 
cent per pound for green glass bottles, Steel 
cans will be redeemed at the rate of one- 
fourth cent per pound while aluminum cans 
will bring five cents per pound. 

Robert T. Gorman, executive vice presi- 
dent and chief operating officer at Hamm’s, 
said that after examining various recycling 
programs throughout the country Hamm's 
found that most of the programs are not 
rousing success stories because they generally 
accept only one kind of container (glass or 
metal) or are operated only part-time. 
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“We determined,” stressed Gorman, “that 
we had to establish a comprehensive recy- 
cling center in order to provide significant 
service to our major metropolitan area.” 

Initially, the center will be open from 8 
a.m, to 4:30 p.m., Tuesdays through Sat- 
urdays. The facility will be named the Met- 
ropolitan Bottle & Can Recycling Center. 

Much of the $50,000 seed money will be 
used to buy equipment including trucks, 
crushing devices and metal separators. 

DuRand said organizations planning to 
bring containers to the center can obtain 
additional information about the program by 
calling 488-0334. 


FORCED BUSING 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, two 
recent articles from newspapers in the 
18th District of Michigan offer an ex- 
cellent analysis of the forced-busing is- 
sue. 

They are commendable not only for 
their discussion of the problem itself but 
also, because they address the possible 
consequences of forced busing. 

The first article was written by Mr. 
Henry Hogan, publisher of the Eccentric 
of Birmingham, Mich. The second was 
authored by Mr. Richard P. Miller, the 
publisher of the Daily Tribune of Royal 
Oak, Mich. 

Mr. Speaker, I found them to be val- 
uable restatements of the issue and I 
feel that they should be included in the 
Recorp for the benefit of all. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Birmingham (Mich.) Eccentric, 
Oct. 7, 1971] 
A REAL THREAT 

It will do little good to react emotionally 
to U.S. District Judge Stephen J. Roth’s 
action asking for plans to improve integra- 
tion in Detroit even if it means the involve- 
ment of suburban school districts. 

On the other hand, it would be equally 
foolish to ignore the magnitude of any con- 
clusions which could sound the death knell 
for school districts which strive to provide 
quality education for taxpayers who are will- 
ing to pay the extra money. 

We always have believed that school dis- 
tricts should get out of the transportation 
business and spend what monies they have 
on improving the quality of education 
offered in the individual school districts. 

The main question, though, posed by the 
Judge Roth action is a constitutional ques- 
tion of whether or not a federal judge can 
virtually dissolve existing governmental 
bodies by fiat. 

The courts uphold the concept of “due 
process,” and under our governmental system 
that means by legislative action. 

It is not really a question of whether 
busing is a good or bad concept. There are 
arguments pro and con. 

But if a federal judge has the power to 
dissolve duly constituted governmental body 
in the name of a good cause, might not a 
less noble judge use the power for a bad 
cause? 

If Judge Roth's intention is really to chal- 
lenge the due process equity of the state by 
criticizing the manner in which it develops 
formulas for the distribution of state aid, 
that is one thing. But if by his action he 
challenges the right of local districts to regu- 
late their school policies, then we believe he 
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is reaching beyond the authority invested in 
him. 

In any case, hysteria among suburban 
residents will do little to focus sharp atten- 
tion on the real threat, which is the possi- 
bility that local control of school districts 
could be jeopardized if what Judge Roth 
does is ultimately upheld by appellate and 
and the U.S. Supreme Court. 


[From the Royal Oak (Mich.) Daily Tribune, 
Oct. 8, 1971] 


WHAT'S BEHIND BUSING? 
(By Richard P, Miller) 


Hard to think of school busing as part of 
a smoke screen blown up by a conservative 
group, isn't it? But in the-case of Detroit 
school integration it was just such a group 
that first publicly proposed children be bused 
to and from the suburbs. 

It’s just like the fox’s brush. Remember? 
One fox lost his tail, and went about try- 
ing to persuade all the other foxes that tail- 
less was the only way to be. He figured, if I 
can’t have one, neither should anyone else. 

The fox in this case is the Concerned Citi- 
zens for Better Education organization of 
Detroit, a conservative group largely re- 
sponsible for the recall of several liberal 
school board members in that great, gray city. 

There is still school segregation in De- 
troit; children there are still divided by race, 
even though they live amongst each other. 
CCBE is not interested in changing this 
situation very far or fast. 

Under attack, the finger-pointers of dingy 
Detroit have, typically, turned their backs on 
their own problems and sought scapegoats 
afield. Recently, “those gun-crazy suburbs” 
served as their emotional outlet. And now, 
those who adhere to the Detroit CCBE line 
figure: “If they're going to pick on us, we'll 
see that those ‘imousine liberals’ out along 
Woodward get picked on, too.” 

I don’t think it's possible to misread the 
economic and political character of South 
Oakland County and Warren to a greater de- 
gree than did the man who coined “limousine 
liberals.” But that is merely the insult added 
to the proverbial injury. 

No, there are so very many bad things about 
the kind of busing program being studied in 
Detroit and Lansing that one can scarcely 
decide where to begin enumerating them. 
When a public proposal is promoted by the 
apparent malicious envy of a pressure group, 
little else can be expected. 

After its maliciousness, the proposal’s lack 
of logic impresses me the most. Is the quality 
of public education in inner Detroit sub- 
standard? Few would disagree. Certainly, the 
children who would be bused from Detroit 
to the suburbs would enjoy better schooling. 

But what, then, of the suburban children 
who are taken to Detroit? If equal standards 
of education are the aim, as some would have 
us believe, does busing erase the inequality 
or only continue it with different victims? 

Some busing proponents, for a variety of 
reasons, would have every town, every block 
in the area balanced exactly by the racial 
proportion of the metropolitan area. And 
their answer for the lack of racial balance in 
the Detroit area is to swap kids for the day— 
every day. 

Let's pursue this reasoning. There are many 
blacks in Mississippi. There are few in Idaho. 
Do we line up jumbo jets at the airport every 
day and swap kids between Idaho and Missis- 
sippi? It is as logical as Judge Roth's interest 
in Detroit metropolitan busing. 

Consider the arbitrary boundaries for bus- 
ing proposed by the CCBE. My brother, Jan, 
lives in Berkley about 100 yards north of 
Eleven-Mile. We live in Royal Oak, about 100 
yards north of Twelve-Mile. Does this mean 
that his son gets swapped and my daughters 
don’t, just because the proposal sets “twelve 
miles from the City-County Building” as an 
arbitrary radius? 

Does this mean that Hazel Park, Oak Park, 
Ferndale, Huntington Woods, Pleasant Ridge 
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and the southern halves of Royal Oak, Mad- 
ison Heights, Berkley, Warren and South- 
field are racist or something, and from there 
on northward everything’s fine? 

If we can all be arbitrary, I've a different 
radius to propose: eight miles. 

The point is that all such boundary lines 
are arbitrary. And unless the lines end in 
farm fields north of Sterling Heights, Troy 
and Pontiac, or beyond West Bloomfield, 
Novi or Livonia, they will create such irra- 
tional conditions as some neighborhood chil- 
dren bused while others are not. 

But extending the boundary lines to the 
farm fields may well magnify the already 
formidable logistics problem of moving all 
those kids, twice-a-day, every day during 
rush hour. 

That could well be why CCBE reduced its 
proposed plan from including 85 school dis- 
tricts throughout the tri-county area to 
60 districts within the 12-mile radius when 
given a week by Judge Roth to formalize 
their earlier proposals. 

And now consider the kids. I don't want 
mine to grow up thinking the only people 
in the world are white, suburban people. 
Nor should a black kid have to grow up 
thinking the world begins and ends on Brush 
Street. But packing my kids, and black kids, 
into buses and putting them on the express- 
way in long, expensive yellow caravans twice 
a day answers neither need in a realistic 
fashion. 

It only answers the need of a Detroit or- 
ganization to spill its spleen on someone 
else, and Detroit’s need to get on a horse 
and gallop off in any direction but that of 
facing its own ugly realities and solving 
them in Detroit. 

Well, they’re not going to do it with my 
kids. 


RURAL MIGRATION 


HON. BOB ECKHARDT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr, ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been a revolution in rural America. 
Agriculture, once the domain of the in- 
dependent family farmer, today is con- 
centrated in the hands of big business. 
Increasingly, farms are industrialized, 
food and fiber production is mechanized, 
and markets are monopolized. 

This has been a revolution of enormous 
consequences. A hundred thousand farms 
a year have folded for each of the last 
30 years—3 million farms in all—and the 
end is not in sight. For each of those 
shutdown farms, it is estimated that one 
smalitown businessman has had to close 
up shop. In all, 30 million people have 
been forced to leave rural America and 
flee to the cities. Left behind are 14 mil- 
lion people in rural poverty, and millions 
more in near poverty. Whole towns are 
being boarded up and abandoned. 

The cities have had to absorb these 
rural refugees, and neither the cities nor 
the refugees were prepared for each 
other. A visit to the black ghettos of 
Newark and New Haven, a walk through 
the “white Appalachian” shanty towns 
of Columbus or Chicago, and a trip to the 
barrios of Los Angeles or Houston makes 
clear what the cities and the refugees 
have done to each other. 

Mr. Speaker, on August 27, 1971, NBC 
Television broadcast an hour-long docu- 
mentary on this important public issue. 
Entitled “Leaving Home Blues: An NBC 
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White Paper on Rural Migration,” the 
documentary probed into the human 
consequences of the migration. NBC 
filmed in three States—North Carolina, 
Nebraska, and Texas. 

The network went into the city of 
Houston, Tex., into some of the neigh- 
borhoods ef my own congressional dis- 
trict in that city, and interviewed people 
who had migrated there from the Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas. For years, Hous- 
ton has been a lure to those fleeing from 
the deprivation of their rural homes. 
During the 1950's, east Texas blacks 
came off their farms and poured into 
Houston, where they now make up a 
quarter of the population. In the 1960's, 
Houston has provided the same kind of 
attraction for rural Mexican Americans 
in south Texas. The figures are dra- 
matic—in 1960 there were 75,000 Mexi- 
can Americans there; today, the num- 
ber is estimated to be more than 170,000. 
There is an increase of 125 percent, while 
the rest of the population was increas- 
ing by 31 percent. 

What do these migrants find in 
Houston? First of all, there most likely 
will be a job. Dr. Sam Schulman, a 
professor of sociology at the University 
of Houston, conducted a study in the 
summer of 1970 which revealed that nine 
of 10 Mexican-American migrants into 
Houston came without a job in hand, 
but that 90 percent of these newcomers 
found employment within 2 months of 
arrival. While underemployment is wide- 
spread in Houston, the unemployment 
rate in this city stands at the remark- 
ably low rate of 2.5 percent. 

This does not mean that these immi- 
grants from the Rio Grande Valley have 
entered the American mainstream. They 
take jobs at the lowest rung of the eco- 
nomic ladder, and their take-home pay 
will allow no frills. The houses in Hous- 
ton are no better than those that were 
left behind; often they are much worse. 
Food is more expensive, and the cost of 
travel is prohibitive. For these rural 
refugees, city life itself is so alien and 
so oppressive that hundreds of families 
pile into cars, buses and trains every 
weekend to make the long trek “home” 
for a visit in the valley. 

But they come back to the city. 
Whether real or not, there is the expec- 
tation that things can be better in Hous- 
ton. And that expectation is better than 
the known reality of hard times back 
home. 

Mr. President, the NBC documentary 
offers an important insight into the trag- 
edy of rural migration. It is dramatic 
documentation of this country’s abject 
failure in the countryside. Private deci- 
sions, taken by businessmen in pursuit of 
economic efficiency and greater profit, 
have been allowed to alter the funda- 
mental face and character of rural Amer- 
ica. There has been a massive failure of 
public leadership to develop a national 
rural policy to serve national—rather 
than vested—interests. 

It is possible yet to make a difference 
in rural America. There is no inevitabil- 
ity of agribusiness concentration, leav- 
ing only migration as an alternative for 
rural America’s majority—small farmers, 
farmworkers, small-town businessmen, 
and others outside a narrow definition of 
economic efficiency. This Government 
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has the means, and it clearly has the re- 
sponsibility, to meet the needs and aspi- 
rations of a total rural population. 

The NBC documentary is a major con- 
tribution to the public’s understanding 
of what has happened in rural America. 
So that all Members of Congress might 
have the opportunity to benefit from the 
documentary, I include the transcript at 
this point in the Recorp: 

LEAVING HOME BLUES—AN NBC News WHITE 
PAPER ON RURAL MIGRATION 


(NBC News correspondents Garrick Utley 
and Edwin Newman; Produced by: Martin 
Carr) 

BIGNAL Jones. The only way you're going 
to solve your city problems is to solve your 
rural problems. 

Frank ReaMs. We found that they're all 
migrating. Everyone, white, Indian, and 
Negro. 

Boy. New York... 

Girt. Going North... 

GEL. Going straight to New York. 

Mr. Davis. Well, Ill tell you, it’s true, 
there’s nothing down here. 

BicwaL Jones. What I think is going to 
happen, what you've got to have, you've got 
to put these folks back in the country be- 
cause the cities can’t take them. 

RICHARD STOLLE. Most of them leave this 
area, because of the lack of opportunity here. 

Gm. Washington, D.C. 

Boy. To Chicago. 

Bor. I have to go up North to try to make 
enough money to help myself to go to school 
next year, and also to help my parents in 
some way. 

Mr. Davis. They can’t wait to get out of 
there and head either to Washington, D.C. 
or New York City. 

GRANDMA Corron., It’s hard for your chil- 
dren to leave home, It is hard. Nobody knows 
how hard it is. 

Gre. Going up North. 

Boy. Going to New York. 

Gmt. I'm leaving. 

Tom Brown. So this is a tremendous out- 
migration. And, of course, the reason is sim- 
ply that if they can't make a living here 
they can’t stay here. 

Senator Monk HARRINGTON. If someone 
comes back down, we'll say, from New York 
City, hell tell them all about the great life 
in New York, and next thing you know two 
or three carloads is going up there. 

HORACE KORNEGAY. They go, and they have 
an aunt or an uncle or a cousin who has al- 
ready gone to one of the large cities, and they 
move in with them. First thing you know, 
they’re running out the doors and the win- 
dows. 

Roy Sowekrs. The day of the small farmer 
seems to be rapidly leaving us. 

Bicnat Jones. What the farmer gets for 
his crop, he just can't, he can't do it, so he 
quits. 

Joy Hystop. I can’t figure out why I re- 
main. I know better, I know I have to get out. 

James Garrison. What do we have in Hali- 
fax County at this time? We have the very 
old, the disabled and the young. 

Ornar Brann. Once we educate the young 
people, they’re not going back into the fields. 

Mr. Davis. So there’s only one place for 
the kids to go, as they see it, and that’s up 
North. 

James GARRISON. We pat them on the back, 
and wish them luck as we put them on the 
bus, and send them to other states. 

Dantét Acevepo. So I guess I might have 
to go up North, either Chicago, Toledo, or 
some big city. 

Boy. There’s a lot of money up there in 
New York, and down here, they don’t have 
any good paying jobs. 

Mr. Davis. Friday night they graduate, 
Saturday morning they're going to get on a 
bus, or hitch-hike their way to Washington, 
D.C. or New York. That’s where it’s at. 
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UTLEY. All of us are aware that there are 
too many people in America’s cities. But few 
of us know why this is so. We have spent the 
last five months trying to find out why—look- 
ing Into the causes of Rural Migration. We 
selected three areas of the country to ex- 
amine closely. Tonight we present our results. 

For most young Americans, high school 
graduation is the beginning of a bright 
future. For these young graduates, in Scot- 
Jand Neck, North Carolina, it is a forced 
separation from family and friends. The be- 
ginning of a long journey north, in search 
of the work and future they cannot find at 
home, Going North has become such a stand- 
ard part of graduation here, it’s been said 
that these youngsters graduate with a 
diploma in one hand and a bus ticket in the 
other. 

A welfare worker in Scotland Neck, North 
Carolina commented, “These people have only 
three places to go: heaven, hell and Balti- 
more.” Over 175,000 blacks have left North 
Carolina for the cities in the last ten years. 
In the same period, the entire South has seen 
an exodus of almost one and a half million 
blacks, Although it is still easier for a white 
to get a job in the South than a black, the 
problem is not racial, it’s economic. This 
graduating class would fill more than 20 per- 
cent of the town’s industrial jobs. But the 
jobs are not available. 

Scotland Neck township hasn’t been able 
to support its children for a long time. It's 
lost 12 percent of its population in the past 
ten years. 

The town’s quiet charm can no longer hide 
the increasing numbers of abandoned houses 
along its streets and back roads. Scotland 
Neck is slowly dying, as are many small towns 
in North Carolina. Last month, the state 
legislature passed a bill in which 96 towns 
were legally wiped off the North Carolina 
map. 

Towns die when people leave. Producer 
Martin Carr asked Principal Stewart Wooten 
about the graduation exodus at Scotland 
Neck High School. 

Carr. Of the 147 students who will be 
graduating, how many of them will be leav- 
ing? 

Wooren. Approximately 96 or 97 percent. 

Carr. Is anything done here to prepare the 
student for the eventual graduation when 
he’s on the job market? 

Wooren. Yes, we have vocational type 
courses here. For example, bricklaying. 

Carr. Do they go out and actually build 
brick buildings? 

Wooren. Yes, now we have students who 
have built walls in buildings here, to help to 
develop more classroom space in the school. 
They have been to other schools in this area 
that needed work done on buildings and they 
have done beautiful work. 

Carr. Can't any of these students go out 
and get jobs as bricklayers in this area or do 
they have to head for the cities? 

Wooren. Well, they have to go to larger 
urban areas either in state or out of state. 
For example, there are probably only two 
small local contractors here in this com- 
munity. 

Carr. And there are no jobs with them? 

Wooten. That’s right. 

DwaYNE Watts. The kids who get out of 
high school find when they get out of high 
school that society has deceived them. Soci- 
ety has told them that they—if they stick it 
out and get a diploma from high school, that 
diploma will be negotiable in the Job market. 
And they find that it isn't, and so they leave, 
and they go straight north Into the urban 
ghettos—and they don’t want to leave. That’s 
the tragedy of the rural to urban migration 
thing. In this country, every man theoreti- 
cally is guaranteed the right to live where he 
shall—where he wants to live, and earn a 
living the way he wants to earn a living. 
These people are denied those two rights. 

Carr. You graduate on Friday and you're 
leaving on Saturday? 

RAYMOND. Yes. 
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Carr. How come so fast? 

Raymond. Well, first of all there’s no good 
money down in North Carolina, especially in 
Scotland Neck. 

JOSEPHINE, There are not very many jobs 
here, and the money is very scarce. And you 
can barely make a living. Especially if you 
have a family. 

Aaron. I think if there were some jobs 
down here, you could make it down here. But 
all the jobs are up north. 

Carr. Do you want to leave? 

WILLIE LEE. Well, not really because I like 
North Carolina. But as I said earlier, I want 
to go where I can make it. 

Carr. How does your mother feel about 
your leaving? 

WILLIE LEE. Well, she’s agreeing to it, but 
I really don’t know. 

Carr. How do you feel about his going? 

WILLIE Lee’s Morner. I would hate to see 
him go. 

Carr. Do you depend on him? 

WILLIE Lee's MorHer. Well, he is a big 
help to me. 

Carr. How will you be able to get around 
for instance now that he’s gone? 

WILLIE LEE'S Moruenr. Be kind of hard to do. 

Carr. Do many of the children have their 
parents living already in northern cities? 

Wooren. Many of them. I’d say approxi- 
mately 56% of the seniors in our class have 
parents living in Northern areas. 

Carr. Who do you live with when you're 
going to school down here? 

ANNIE. My grandparents. 

Carr. And you've lived with them since 
you were how old? 

ANNIE. Oh—let’s see—oh—well, I don't 
know—just so long, ever since I was small, 

Carr. And you only see your parents every 
once in a while. Your mama every once in a 
while. 

ANNIE. Yes. 

Carr. You've lived in Washington, D.C. 

ALBERTA. D.C, for 23 years. 

Carr. Where is home? 

ALBERTA. My home is in North Carolina. 

Carr. You still think of it as home. 

ALBERTA. Oh this is—this it is. My home 
right here. When I left here—it is not the 
point that I want to go north, but I just 
want to better myself. But believe it or not, 
when you go there—it’s just a racket. It’s 
something that—really makes you want to 
come back home. There is nothing up there 
to really base yourself on. There is nothing 
up there. 

Dwayne Watts. The young blacks we are 
sending into the urban areas are truly 
gentle people. They aren't angry, they have 
been given short shrift all their lives. They 
have been deceived by society, they get 
out of high school and they find that they 
can't live there, even though they don’t 
want to leave. They go into the city afraid, 
anxious, but not angry. They’re not angry 
people. They are truly gentle people. What 
happens later. What, when we find the 
urban rioting, and there are studies which 
have shown that the place of birth of a 
great many of those people charged with 
rioting or looting was the South, but these 
people were created by the city. The city did 
that to them. When they left rural America, 
they weren’t rioters and looters. They be- 
came rioters and looters at some indeter- 
minate point—they no north looking for the 
promised land, hoping that this is what will 
give them that nice comfortable little home. 
They get there and in a few years they find, 
no, this is not it. And they feel denied, and I 
can understand why. 

Carr. So you've said goodbye to nine chil- 
dren and four grandchildren are leaving you 
now— 

GRANDMA. Are leaving me now. 

CARR. That’s 13 people you've said goodbye 
to. 

GRANDMA. Thirteen head of children I've 
had to say goodbye. And I hope you all well 
in the world. It is sad. It is hard. To raise 
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your kids—don’t know how they will be in 
the world. But you hoping and praying that 
they would do success. I tell them over and 
over, I say children do the best you can, There 
is better things in the world for you if you 
just look for it. Don’t stop here, look further 
in the world. 

UTLEY. Thirty million Americans in the 
last thirty years have migrated from rural 
America. More accurately, they have been 
driven from rural America. Left home, gone 
North, toward the cities. 800,000 people 
for every year of the sixties, and the end 
is nowhere in sight. 

Today 75 percent of us are crowded onto 
less than 2 percent of the land. In just 
thirty years from now, the Urban Land 
Institute predicts that 100 million more 
Americans will be crammed into the big 
cities, where 150 million already live. From 
Maine to Virginia, 67 million people will live 
in one continuous urban mass. 59 million 
will live in another megalopolis that starts 
at Utica, New York, extends unbroken all 
the way west to Green Bay, Wisconsin, and 
south to Cincinnati. 

A California city of 42 and a half million 
people will reach from San Francisco Bay 
to the Mexican border. 

A fourth concentration of 13 million peo- 
ple will turn the state of Florida into one 
huge city. 

For a nation grown numb to numbers, 
such statistics may mean little, But when 
we go beyond the statistics we are con- 
fronted with both a human tragedy and a 
national crisis. The numbers take on new 
significance when we realize this is forced 
migration: the movement of people from 
rural America who don’t want to go. Who 
would not go if they had a choice. But the 
choice is gone; devoured by markets and 
mechanization in agriculture and the fail- 
ure of industry or government to provide 
new or adequate jobs. 

These issues are not confined to any one 
area of the country. They cut across racial 
and regional lines. It is a national prob- 
lem. A national crisis. 

If the cause of migration from North Car- 
olina can be traced to any one source, that 
source is tobacco. 

Two-thirds of America’s flue-cured tobacco 
is grown in the fields of North Carolina. It 
accounts for 60 percent of the state's crop in- 
come, and is raised in 83 of its 100 counties. 

In the past, tobacco required more hand 
labor than any other single crop. Now empty 
tenant houses line the edges of North Car- 
olina’s tobacco fields. A change is taking 
piace, reminiscent of the change that oc- 
curred in the cotton fields of the Deep South 
two decades ago. 

Modern agricultural techniques have emp- 
tied these houses and tobacco harvesting ma- 
chines just being introduced will empty many 
more. According to the Department of Agri- 
culture, 300,000 people in the past ten years 
left the tobacco growing regions of the 
South; 177,000 from North Carolina alone. 
And this is just the beginning. 

Two years ago, Worthington Farms, one of 
the largest in the state, listed the depreciated 
value of its farm machinery at almost $100,- 
000. In 1968, tobacco accounted for more than 
half of the farm’s gross income. 

Producer Martin Carr discussed the dis- 
appearing farm worker with one of the own- 
ers, Chester Don Worthington. 

Carr. How many tenant houses were there 
on this land at one time? 

WORTHINGTON. Approximately 40, 

Carr. About 40. That’s a lot, About how 
many of them are empty now? 

WorTHINGTON. Well, we don’t haye many 
empty ones because 

Carr. You rent them out? 

WORTHINGTON. We have torn most of them 
down or burned them. 

Carr. You've torn most of them down. 

WORTHINGTON. Right. Right. 

Carr. How many permanent employees do 
you have on the farm? 
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WORTHINGTON. Eight besides my family. 
Carr. You're very highly mechanized. 
WORTHINGTON. I think so. 

UTLEY. The Coastal Plains Regional Com- 
mission estimates that, in four years, more 
than 100,000 farm families will be surplus 
labor. Not only is the farm worker being 
displaced, the small farmer is forced to leave 
as well. 

Jake Lovegrove told us about some of the 
problems facing a small North Carolina to- 
bacco farmer. 

LoveGrove. We bought this farm by work- 
ing on it and paying for it, but it is kind 
of hard to even keep the taxes going on it 
now. 

Carr. Why is that? Is it that the labor 
costs have gone up? 

LovecrRove. Well, it is the labor, the ma- 
chinery and everything have gone up except 
what we're raising. 

Carr. In other words you need machinery 
now to run a farm. 

LOVEGROVE. Yep. And by the time you buy a 
piece of machinery and get it paid for, it is 
obsolete. 

Carr. Do you know other farmers around 
here who are able to buy the machinery? 

LOVEGROVE. Well, they are still getting them. 
I don’t know how they are paying for them. 

Carr. Are they bigger than you? 

LOVEGROVE. Oh, yeah. Much bigger. Looks 
like the big one is going to be here and the 
little one is going. 

Carr. You think you'll ever have to give up 
the farm and really work year around, pick- 
ing up jobs? 

LovEGROVE. Well, yeah, I think I'll eventu- 
ally let some big fellow have the farm. 

Urey. It might seem unlikely that a uni- 
versity would turn farmers into migrants. 
But North Carolina State University has 
done just that, by developing the tobacco 
combine. 

The head of the University’s Agricultural 
Engineering Department, Dr. Francis J. 
Hassler, was in charge of its development. 

Carr. Dr. Hassler, this is the tobacco com- 
bine? 

HASSLER. Yes, sir. 

Carr. This machine was developed in this 
lab? 

HASSLER. Yes, Sir, it was designed and con- 
structed in this lab. 

Carr. In general, then, how many years 
went into the development of the tobacco 
combine? 

Hasster. About 23 years. 

Carr. About 23 years. And about how much 
money would you estimate that it cost to 
develop this machine? 

Hasster. About three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars, 

Carr. About three-quarters of a million 
dollars—now that the machine is developed, 
your work is done. 

Hasster. No, we will continue to make 
whatever improvements that we can. Our 
ultimate aim is to provide the farmer with 
the means whereby one man can handle 
about 20 acres of tobacco. 

Urey. A prototype of this tobacco com- 
bine was turned over to the Harrington Man- 
ufacturing Company which is, at present, 
producing and selling the machine. The cost 
of the development of this prototype was 
paid by the American taxpayer. Last year 
more than 219 million tax dollars went to 
69 colleges across the nation. Called land- 
grant colleges, they were established to im- 
prove agriculture. Over 26 million of these 
tax dollars went to the School of Agricul- 
ture and Life Sciences at North Carolina 
State. 

In other laboratories at this University 
years have been spent improving the tobacco 
leaf, the yleld per acre, and eyen the process 
by which tobacco is turned into cigarettes. 
All this is of immediate benefit to the large 
tobacco grower and the cigarette companies; 
of little benefit to the small farmer, or the 


farm worker thrown off the land without a 
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job. The Wall Street Journal has described 
the land-grant college as a “tax paid clinic 
for major industry.” 

For the three major tobacco companies 
in North Carolina, tobacco is a billion dollar 
business, Six billion dollars a year. Right 
now, for industry’s benefit, North Carolina 
State University is perfecting a freeze drying 
process to cut in half the amount of tobacco 
needed for a cigarette, A loss for the farmer, 
a boon to the manufacturer. 

Recent developments suggest that soon 
there may be a cigarette requiring even less 
tobacco. We discussed this with the dean 
of the East Carolina State University School 
of Business, Dr. James Beardon. 

Brearvon. In West Virginia a plant is be- 
ing built now by the Celanese Corporation 
to develop a substitute tobacco. When you 
see headlines which say a company is ready 
to produce a substitute for tobacco and this 
was a major paper in the state, then—you 
have to plug that into the possibilities for 
the future. It has to be discussed. Nobody 
likes to talk about these things and—yet 
there has to be a dialogue. I think the re- 
sponsibility of the company is to at least— 
enter such a dialogue. At the same time 
I think there is a responsibility of the gov- 
ernment to say what they project their view 
of tobacco to be 10 years down the pike. 

UrLey. With the future of tobacco in 
jeopardy North Carolina has been trying to 
create new jobs by attracting new industry. 
At the same time, the major tobacco com- 
panies are diversifying outside the state. Al- 
though North Carolina is the 12th most in- 
dustrialized state in the union, the type of 
industry it has been able to cttract, mainly 
textiles, has not been impressive. According 
to the bureau of labor statistics, as recently 
as June of this year, only the state of Mis- 
sissippi paid its workers a lower average in- 
dustrial wage. The Director of North Caro- 
lina’s Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment, Roy Sowers, explained some of 
the problems involved in attracting industry 
to the state. 

Sowers. In some areas of our state, there 
was an anti-industry attitude. We found 
that some local communities, that the in- 
dustrial complexes in some of our places were 
tied to the status quo, so to speak—they 
didn’t want to have new industry because 
it would upset their labor supply. 

Carr. Their supply of cheap labor? 

Sowers, Right. 

Carr. In other words, the industries you 
have attract the unskilled worker. 

Sowers. The existing industry, by and 
large. 

Carr. Would you characterize much of the 
industry in the state as “runaway industry?” 

Hospy. A great deal of it is runaway in- 
dustry, moving down from the North—and 
most of it is moving into the rural areas, We 
estimate that anywhere from 50 million to 
75 million dollars worth a year of overtime 
pay, discrimination pay between women mak- 
ing less money, and the fact that the work- 
ers are not paid the minimum wage is going 
on here in North Carolina, and we're catch- 
ing only about 8% of it. 

Carr. The way things stand now, would 
you blame a worker for leaving the state? 

Hossy. No, I wouldn't blame a worker if 
he could pick up and leave the state, take 
his family and get a decent job somewhere 
else, 

Carr. Did you apply for any jobs down 
here? 

Barts. Yes, I did. I was interviewed and— 
they said I was qualified for the job and they 
would call me. So—I went home and waited 
and waited. So I never get called. So I never 
tried for more jobs here. 

Carr. Where are you going now that you've 
graduated from Scotiand Neck High School? 

Barrs. Well, I’m going to Atlantic City first, 
for a summer job. And then after my sum- 
mer job ends, I hope that I could go to Dela- 
ware and get in GM or Chrysler Corporation. 
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Carr. You hope. 

Barts. I hope I will. 

Carr. Do you like it up north? 

Batts. Not particular I don’t. Because 
where I'm going I don’t have no relatives 
and seem like I will always be lonely and I 

“nH always think about home and I 
will always think about my mother. 

Carr. Are you lonely when you are up 
there? 

Batrs. Yes, I am. You always think—of 
home—iast summer when I was away, when 
I get up I walk by a telephone booth, I would 
think of my mother. And—most mornings 
when I got up I would call her. I would call, 
tell her I am on my way to work, Then some 
evenings I will call—even nighttimes when 
I'm out. I remember one night when I was 
out I would call her. Just to know how 
things was going and let her know I'm doing 
all right. I wish I could get myself a little 
money, enough money to come back home 
to North Carolina. 

Utter. In Nebraska even the small farms 
are huge—between 500 and 1000 acres—usu- 
ally covered with grain, and stretching as far 
as the eye can see. 

Huge farms run by small families mean 
that machines are necessary. And machines 
cost money. More and more money each year. 

Carr. How much does one of these things 
cost? 

Hremer. Well like this here tractor here, 
it's a 706 and when I bought it it cost 7,260 
doliars. 

Carer. Over 7,000 dollars. 

HIEMER. Right. 

Carr. Have equipment prices gone up? 

HIEMER. Oh, tremendous. I remember when 
I started farming I started out with a Nym 
tractor and it cost me 1,850 dollars—and 
look at the difference in the price—and I 
was farming this same farm. 

Carr. About 1800 to 7000. 

HIEMER. 7,000 for a tractor like this, right. 

UrLEY. Farmer Richard Hiemer pays more 
for everything now, as all of us do. Not only 
is equipment three or four times more ex- 
pensive; clothing, seed, taxes, even the food 
he buys at the supermarket, cost much more. 
But while food prices have risen, the price 
he receives for what he grows remains the 
same. 

HEMER. Well, if you buy a loaf of bread 
for 37 cents, there’s only 3 cents of our 
wheat that goes into that loaf of bread. So, 
all the rest of that money you're spending 
on that loaf of bread goes to other areas. 

Carr. Right now, you’d like a larger share 
of the loaf, 

HEMER. Right, right. 

ZITEK, We have an economic situation in 
agriculture that is driving people off the 
land. For instance, we have about a 3% 
return to investment in agriculture. This 
compared to better than a—probably—a 20 
or 22 percent return to investment in all 
the related industries in the production and 
distribution of food. 

Carr. If it’s so bad, why are you a farmer? 
and why are you letting your kids, for in- 
stance, grow up on a farm? Why aren't you 
training them for something else? 

ZiTex. I am not training my sons to be 
farmers. They are picking that up as a re- 
sult of the situation here, where I am a 
businessman and I don’t have enough in- 
come to be able to hire labor, so I put slave 
labor to work. We do have child labor laws 
in this country, but as long as you've got 
your own kid working, and he doesn’t get 
paid, then it doesn’t make any difference, 
but it does enable me to produce corn for 
a buck and society benefits. 

Carr. Looking ahead, do you think your 
children will be able to live on the land? 

Zrrex. As far as my children are concerned, 
it’s their choice. And that’s what I do, and 
I do this because I feel they must have a 
choice. But the economic situation right 
now doesn't give them that choice. 

Utter. There’s a saying in Nebraska. You 
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either marry a farm or inherit it. Land prices 
are high, driven even higher by the specu- 
lation of banks and large corporations. They 
are now beyond the reach of most young 
farmers. Claude Jensen is the exception. 

JENSEN. I started farming, I didn't have 
any money at all. And then three years ago 
I bought this farm, and I—got a loan to buy 
it. And then these cattle, uh—their purchase 
price. I borrowed that money, 

Carr. How much money do you have sunk 
into the farm? 

JENSEN. Oh, there's about 45,000 dollars in 
the farm. 

Carr. That’s a lot of money, 

JENSEN. Probably the biggest thing is, 
getting ahold of some land and some money 
and some labor, all at the same time. 

Carr. Where does your labor come from? 

JENSEN. Myself. Then I hire some. 

Carr. You're not married, are you? 

JENSEN. No. 

Carr. Are there many young ladies left in 
this neighborhood? 

JENSEN. Not that uh—are—farming or liv- 
ing on a farm. Most all of them are working 
in Lincoln or going to school. 

Carr. What happens when you, say, meet 
a girl in Lincoln? I don't want to get too 
personal, but can you get a young lady to 
get interested in coming out, living on a farm 
today? 

JENSEN. 
terested. 

Carr. They don't want to come out here? 

JENSEN. No. 

Carr. What do they say? 

JENSEN. A lot of them just shrug their 
shoulders and say “Oh, you're a farmer—" 
And that’s it. 

Carr. If you're the only young person, 
what's it like for you? 

JENSEN. Well it seems like most everybody 
is—that’s farming is 20 years or more older, 
and—they just—work and play in different 
circles than I do. 

NEIDERMEYER. We have a lot of fun here; 
we do, really. A bunch of us in the evening 
sometimes—it don’t happen too often that 
enough get together—we have a card game 
then or something like that. Just a little 
friendly game. 

Carr. Mostly older people now, huh? 

NEIDERMEYER. Yeah. Yes. Old or at the 
school age . . . of course, they're here yet. 

Carr. The ones in the middle are gone. 

NEeEmER MEYER. Mostly. 

Carr. What about the other little towns 
around—are they growing? 

NEIDERMEYER. No, I don't think any of them 
is. Just about the same class this one is— 
trying to hold her own, but just kind of— 
slowly keep— 

Carr. You think they're dying? 

NEIDERMEYER. Dying, yeah. 

UTLEY. Today, Nebraska competes with 
Iowa and Florida in haying the most aged 
population in the country. In the last ten 
years, 73,000 more people moved out of 
Nebraska than moved in. 20,000 farms went 
out of business, Family farms, closed down, 
moved to the city. 

Hystop. I could take you around the coun- 
tryside here and show you several farm- 
steads that are vacant, some of them have 
eyen been torn down and the buildings are 
gone and they are actually farming over 
where someone lived maybe five or ten years 
ago. 

Carr. You say you're going into debt. 

Hystop. That’s right. 

Carr. How deeply into debt? 

Hystop. Well, quite a bit. My standard of 
living now, I'm quite a bit below what our 
government considers poverty level. 

Carr. And yet it's your own home. Your 
own farm. 

Hystor. That's right. Course I don’t own 
it clear. There's a mortgage on it, naturally. 

Carr. What are you going to do about it? 

Hystop. I don't really know. I wish so much 
that I could stay on the farm, because I like 
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it. I like the kind of living, but I guess I'm 
going to have to go off. I don’t know whether 
I can find, for instance, find a job nearby 
that I could stay living on the farm or not. 
A couple of years ago I worked in electronics 
plants in Lincoln, I worked during the win- 
ter, but it was strictly a bench job, setting, 
you know, 8 hours a day, and I just couldn’t 
set. I liked the job, but I was tied to one 
place, and this I just couldn't seem to get 
used to. I’m going to have to I guess. 

UTLEY. Now the only sign of life on many 
Nebraska farms is a windmill, vainly spin- 
ning near an abandoned house. 

And the abandoned houses, empty stores, 
and forsaken churches, stand as mute re- 
minders of a rural America tha‘ will no 
longer be. 

Carl Sandburg put it this way: 

Two years, ten years, and passengers ask 
the conductor: 

What place is this? 

Where are we now? 

I am the grass, 

Let me work. 

Utter. 20,000 Mexican-Americans come to 
Houston every year looking for jobs, bringing 
with them everything that is portable m- 
cluding their unique and distinctive culture. 

This is a Mariachi Mass, in Houston’s 
Church of St. Stephen, celebrated just as 
it was before these people left the Rio Grande 
Valley in South Texas. 

“Magic Valley” they called this land, wa- 
tered by the Rio Grande which separates it 
from Mexico. “Magic” because of the fertility 
and abundance of its more than one and a 
half million acres which once gave the United 
States more than 200 million dollars worth 
of fruit and vegetables a year. 

But the magic is gone, along with 95,000 
farmers and field workers who have left the 
valley in the last ten years, heading for the 
cities—most of them Mexican-Americans 
descended from families who worked the land 
before Texas was a state. 

NBC News Correspondent Edwin Newman, 
along with Leo J. Leo, the mayor of La Joya, 
a small town in the lower Rio Grande Valley, 
visited a few of the farmers who did not 
leave. 

Leo. You know all these houses were oc- 
cupied by people who used to work in the 
farms around here, but now they're gone 
because there was no work for them here .. . 
Antonio Vidamontis now owns a little home 
in Idaho ... and in this one over here, the 
Valdez family used to live. I used to deliver 
groceries for them. I knew them all. We 
have only two families working in this farm- 
ing operation where they used to have at 
least 15 or 20. 

Newman. What's the explanation of this, 
Mr, Leo? 

Leo. Well, the tomato patch here belongs 
to Mr. Cerda—he has no market for his 
tomatoes, They're only worth a penny and a 
half a pound right now. He couldn't possi- 
bly come out of it if he were to try to market 
them at the price that they’re giving him for 
it. 

Newman. And of course there—used to be 
a lot of tomatoes planted here. And now, 
there’s what? just a fraction? 

Leo. Very, very, very few tomatoes planted. 
There were thousands and thousands of acres 
planted here say as late as ten years ago. 

Newman, Well, where have the tomatoes 
gone then? 

Leo. They're over there, across this Rio 
Grande River of ours. 

Newman. And these tomatoes, Mr, Leo, 
that I see here—what happens to them? 

Leo. Well, they’li—they'll rot on the vine. 

Foster. The problem here is to do—a tre- 
mendous amount of imports coming into 
this country from Mexico. 

Newman. Imports of what? 

Foster. You can just about name the pro- 
duce as far as the vegetable line fs coming in, 
and increasing more every day. The main 
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reason is labor. See Mexico is not selling pro- 
duce, in my opinion. What they are selling 
is twenty cent-an-hour labor. 

Newman. You say Americans are doing 
this? They are going into Mexico and they 
are allowed to ship the stuff out without any 
customs difficulties? 

Foster. The duty is so low on a box of 
tomatoes, if one used it for a hypothetical 
example, they pay one cent a pound duty. 

Newman. To the United States govern- 
ment? 

Foster. To the United States government 
to cross this produce. They have already set 
it down on this side for 45¢, whereas just to 
get it out of our field it costs us 80¢. 

Urey. 191 million dollars worth of fruit 
and vegetables crossed the Mexican border 
last year, to be sold in every major American 
city—shipped there not only by American 
growers, but by packers and distributors who 
now buy from Mexican farmers. 

Griffin and Brand is the largest grower 
and importer in the Rio Grande Valley, Its 
20 million dollar a year business is supplied 
by three times more acreage in Mexico than 
it uses in the United States. Othal Brand, 
president of Griffin and Brand, defends his 
operation. He claims it benefits the economy, 

Brann. We do find ourselves and all others 
in the business of importing are from time 
to time under attack and are criticized for 
bringing in a product in competition with 
something manufactured in the United 
States. It’s true in steel, clothing, radios. I 
simply defend what we do in Mexico on the 
basis that it’s legitimate business and needed 
business both in the United States and 
Mexico. 

Urey. More than fruit and vegetables 
cross the Mexican border. People come too. 
They live in Mexico, where the cost of living 
is low. And they work in Texas, where the 
wages are higher. In the United States they 
can earn five times as much as they would 
in Mexico, and still save money for American 
employers, who can ayold paying the mini- 
mum wage. They enter under an immigra- 
tion quota which allows 150,000 Mexicans 
into this country each year. They are called 
Greencard workers, for they must carry a 
green immigration permit to enter the United 
States. These Mexicans are crossing Reynosa 
International Bridge—at a time when un- 
employment is high in the south Texas re- 
gion; at a time when many American work- 
ers must uproot their families and leave 
home to find work. These people who gather 
here at dawn every morning are among the 
poorest of Mexico's poor. They are taking 
jobs and lowering the wages of some of the 
poorest of America’s poor. This is a result of 
a deliberate government policy enforced by 
government officials. 

Carr. Mr. Martinez, you're with the Texas 
Employment Commission? 

Martinez. Yes, sir, that’s right. 

Carr. Who are these people that are stand- 
ing around down here? 

MARTINEZ. Well, they're farm workers that 
come here from across the river and around 
the area, coming here to look for work 

Carr. They're what we know as “green- 
cards"? 

MARTINEZ. Green cards, yes. 

Carr. And why do you, as part of the Texas 
Employment Commission, come down here 
in the morning? 

Martinez. I know a lot of the crew leaders 
around here and... 

Carr. Do the crew leaders give you a list 
of the jobs that they need filled? 

Martinez. Oh, yes. 

Carr. And you come down here and you 
fill the jobs here? 

MARTINEZ. Yes, right. 

UTLEY. Unemployed Americans are not as 
fortunate. No government officials come to 
them with jobs. They must go out and look 
for work. 

Last year over 16,000 people visited the 
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McAllen office of the Texas Employment 
Commission. But as Manager Richard Stolle 
points out, only a few can be helped. 

Newman, What percentage of the people 
who come in here are you able to help? 

STOLLE. Oh—we probably are „able to 
help—roughly 10% of the people who come 
in and this may even be a little high at cer- 
tain times of the year. 

Newman. Is the problem here made more 
difficult by the amount of production that 
is being done, for example, in Mexico? 

STOLLE. The fact that we have farming in 
Mexico, and the crops are sent into the 
United States, this decreases the number of 
farm jobs over here. 

NEWMAN. A good deal of American indus- 
try has gone into Mexico that didn't come 
from this immediate area. ... 

STOLLE. Yes, sir, that’s right, some. 

Newman. Could that industry come here? 
Could it—could it be absorbed here? 
Wouldn't it help? 

STOLLE. Tremendously, yes, sir. 

Urey. More than 200 of the best known 
American manufacturers have Mexican ad- 
dresses, where they produce goods to ship 
back to the United States. This plant, owned 
by Sarkes Tarzian, is in Nuevo Laredo. Here 
Mexican women are assembling television 
tuners. Four years ago, Sarkes Tarzian had 
plants in Mississippi and Arkansas. But the 
minimum wage in the United States is $1.60 
an hour. In Mexico a worker costs 50 cents 
an hour. And Sarkes Tarzian, sanctioned by 
official United States policy, moved to Mex- 
ico. The 600 women it had employed in Mis- 
sissippi and Arkansas have been replaced by 
Mexicans. 

Newman. Do you ever say to people who 
come in here “don't waste your time. Go 
somewhere else.”? 

STOLLE. We recommend that they go to the 
cities—primarily to Houston or to San An- 
tonio or to Austin, Dallas. 

ACEVEDO. I've been to Toledo, I been to Chi- 
cago, and I went to look for work in Dallas, 
but I couldn't find it. 

Carr. You like living up north? 

AcEvepo, It’s one thing I don't like to be 
away from my family. I don’t like that. 

Carr. You had to say goodbye to your 
brothers—older brothers? 

ACEVEDO, Yeah—uh—most of them-they’re 
all scattered different places. I remember the 
first one started going up north, then the 
other one, and the other one, and the other 
one. 

Carr. What about your friends? What about 
the other families up here, the same thing 
happened? 

ACEVEDO. Yes, most of them live up north— 
big cities—working there. 

Uriter. Houston is the most rapidly ex- 
panding city in the Southwest. There is 
building everywhere. Houston's population 
has increased 31 percent in the last ten years. 
Its Mexican-American population has soared 
125 percent. 

Houston, the sixth largest city in America 
now has the same problems as the other large 
urban areas. Most of the new arrivals settle 
in the worst areas of the city. According to 
a recent study by University of Houston 
sociologist, Dr. Sam Schulman, these Mexi- 
can-American ghettos have three times as 
many sub-standard housing units as the rest 
of the city, with twenty percent more peo- 
ple crowded into them. Here the average 
family income is only half of Houston's other 
citizens; but unemployment is twice as high. 
The ghettos grow larger every year. 

Unable to live in the valley, but not at 
home in the city, a new type of American has 
been created by rural migration: the dis- 
placed person. 

Carr. What made you leave Donna, Texas 
and head for Houston? 

Bearrız. Well, there’s no future there for a 
young person after they graduate from high 
school. You become a nobody. Because there's 
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no real work that you can do, You can't make 
very good money. And there’s just no future 
there. 

Carr. Did you graduate from high school in 
the valley? 

Beatriz. I graduated, yes. In 1966. 

Carr. Were you working down there? 

Beatriz. Yes. I was lucky to have a job. 
And I knew I wasn’t making very much 
money and I couldn’t bear to think of living 
that way for the rest of my life. I don’t 
belong down there. I go down there, I try 
to go down there as least as I can and when I 
go down there I get a real eerie feeling, I get 
all scared because I don’t feel at home. 

Carr. What have your jobs been like here 
in Houston? 

Beatriz. I have worked here as an insur- 
ance secretary for the last four years and 
I'm very pleased with it, I enjoy my work. 
And yet I know that here in Houston I don't 
feel at home either. And It’s really very scary 
because you're not—where do I belong? I 
really don’t know. 

Uriey. For most Americans, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey means vacation, salt water taffy, 
and the annual Miss America Pageant. For 
Joseph Batts, it means a sumer job; the first 
step in his Journey north from his home in 
Scotland Neck, North Carolina. 

Jor Batrs. I’m alone now. I live in a West 
Side boarding house, I have one room—one 
room, and I pay $7.30 a week for it. 

I wash dishes, and that’s about all right 
now. It’s not a job that anyone would like 
for—to have a high school diploma to wash 
dishes. At least I don’t like it. You couldn’t 
get yourself set up off of washing dishes all 
your life. If you try for another job and 
someone ask you what kind of experience 
you have, what was your last job, you said 
dish-washer, they might tell you you might 
not be no good to them. 

When I'm off, not working, you find me on 
the boardwalk. It’s beautiful at night. Really 
beautiful. When you get a crowd out, a nice 
warm night up on the boardwalk, you have 
a whole lot of excitement up there, People 
from all over the world come here. It’s ex- 
citing to me. Most of the time some people 
stop and they're talking to you and be- 
fore you wind up you know you're talking 
to someone from your home town. 

FRIEND. Like man, at night time, man, 
we ain’t got nothing to do, You know, just 
come out here on the boardwalk, mess around 
awhile. 

Batts. That’s me, yeah, 

The rides on the boardwalk—I don’t ever 
go on them, but I go up and watch them, 
because they're kind of expensive. 

I walk alone sometimes. I think about 
things that I did when I was home, like go- 
ing to see my girl friend, playing ball. I 
know all those days now are over with. It 
don’t feel good to be out in the world alone, 
by yourself, if you don’t have nothing to 
look forward to, some friends or nothing; 
you're just lost. I miss my mother very 
much. 

Yes, operator, I'd like to make a long dis- 
tance telephone call to North Carolina, 
Scotland Neck, North Carolina. 

OPERATOR. The number? 

Batts. The number is 826— 

OPERATOR. 826. 

Barts. Yes, 374—— 

OPERATOR. 374. 

Batts. Yes. 

MorHenr. Well, how are you doing? 

Barts. I’m doing all right, 

Morner. I miss you so much, 

Barts. I miss being there too. 

MorHer. What time did you get off? 

Barrs. Well, I got off at two. I went to 
work, I worked twelve hours yesterday. 

Mornuen. Is that right? 

Barts. Yes, ma'am. So I went to work this 
morning. I worked six hours. Just enough to 
make eight hours. You know. 

MOTHER. Uh-huh, 
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Batts. So I been working at that, And I 
been off all day. 

MorHEr. Uh-huh. What time do you go 
back to work in the morning? 

Batts. I go to work at 5 o’clock tomorrow 
evening. 

MOTHER. M-hum., 

Batts. M-hum. 

MoTHER. What you doing all day tomorrow, 
rest? 

Batts. Play ball. 

MorHer. What did I tell you about play- 
ing ball? 

Batts. Yes, ma'am. 

MorHer. Now, you call me. You know you 
have a dollar to spare to talk to me at least 
for two or three minutes. 

Batrs. Yes, ma'am. I'll call you. 

MOTHER. I'll be so lonesome on the week- 
ends. And when are you going to write me a 
nice long letter? 

Barrs. I’m going to sit down and start— 
I’m going to start on it tonight after I fill 
my application out. 

MoTHER. I know you hate to write, but any- 
way, you just take the time sometime and 
write me a nice long letter. 

Barrs. Yes, ma'am, 

MOTHER., All right, Mama's so glad to hear 
from you. 

Barrs. Yes, ma'am, 

MorHer. And you know I love you now. 

Batts. And I love you too. 

MOTHER. O.K. now, you take care, you hear? 

Barrs. Yes, ma'am, 

Joe Barrs. I don't like the North, I never 
lived in a place like this before. And I always 
say I like where I was raised and born in. 
That's home, and that’s where I want to be. 

UTLEY. The 1970 Census has just confirmed, 
if confirmation was needed, that this gal- 
loping flight from rural America is con- 
tinuing, and may even be accelerating. The 
United States Department of Agriculture pre- 
dicts that another one million farms will 
disappear by 1980—a short nine years away. 
One farm organization says that for every 
six farmers who quit farming, one rural 
business is forced to close. More than 150,000 
Small town businesses can start boarding up 
the windows, 

Yet the President has proposed no meas- 
ures, and Congress has enacted no measures 
that come anywhere near to being adequate 
in dealing with these problems. 

A drive along the back roads of rural pov- 
erty, as well as a walk into any urban ghetto, 
is evidence enough that there is a need for 
balanced growth in this country. 

This is not a rural problem or a farm prob- 
lem, not a black, brown, or white problem. 
It is a problem for all of us. Something is 
leaving our national life. Something that no 
set of statistics, no matter how accurate, can 
measure. We just haven’t asked ourselves, 
“Where shall we live?” and “How shall we 
live?” We haven’t asked ourselves whether we 
can allow private enterprise, guided by short- 
term economic considerations, to make that 
determination. 


THE SCHOOL PRAYER AMENDMENT: 
AN EDITORIAL 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in the 
October 8, 1971, Christianity Today, a 
leading national journal on religion, a 
recent editorial comment presented some 
thoughtful and provocative arguments 
against passage of the proposed consti- 
tutional amendment on school prayer. 

The editorial follows: 
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In November the House of Representatives 
is scheduled to vote on a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution that says, “Nothing 
in this Constitution shall abridge the right 
of persons lawfully assembled, in any public 
bullding which is supported in whole or in 
part through expenditure of public funds, 
to participate in nondenominational prayer.” 
We think that passage of this amendment 
would be a mistake, 

For one thing, persons already can and 
do voluntarily assemble for prayer in public 
buildings. For example, many religious 
groups hold meetings regularly on campuses. 
Congregations rent public school facilities 
for small fees. Evangelists hold meetings in 
public stadiums. Where local authorities 
prohibit this, they cannot legitimately argue 
they do so because the Constitution forbids 
it. The Supreme Court has said the First 
Amendment prohibits government promoted 
religious exercises, but it has upheld the 
study of religion and rights of voluntary 
assembly and propagation of one's faith. By 
not reading these decisions carefully, many 
people, including government officials, have 
misrepresented what the Supreme Court has 
done to protect religious freedom, 

Secondly, this amendment is hardly the 
way to promote a revival of true religion. 
Undoubtedly the backers of the amendment 
have worthy motives. Perhaps they wish to 
recapture some of the spiritual vitality that 
sometimes prevailed in our country’s past. 
Genuine piety is fostered not by govern- 
ment, however, but by families and individ- 
uals who practice reverence for God and 
obedience to him in all their activities and 
associations. 

Finally, this amendment leaves open the 
possibility for some to assert that denomina- 
tional prayer should not be permitted in 
public buildings. We must recognize that in 
this context “denomination” would almost 
certainly be interpreted to mean Buddhist, 
Christian, Jew, Muslim, and the like, not 
merely Baptist, Lutheran, or Catholic. If a 
group of Orthodox Jews wish to hold a prayer 
meeting in a public building at some suit- 
able time, they should be allowed to do so 
even though Reformed Jews, not to mention 
Christians, would be unable to join in at 
least some of the petitions, Youth groups 
such as Campus Life or Inter-Varsity should 
be able to meet in schools for explicitly 
Christian prayers without fear that mis- 
guided authorities will say only groups pray- 
ing in a way that is acceptable to all reli- 
gions are now constitutional. 

We urge our readers to reflect seriously 
on the implications of this seemingly inno- 
cent amendment and to convey their views to 
their representatives. 


LOWERING THE AGE FOR FEDERAL 
JURY ELIGIBILITY 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
wisely noted that the only thing in life 
which is permanent is change. 

If a society is to maintain its viability, 
its laws must change to keep pace with 
reality. 

Congress and the States recently 
amended the Constitution to lower the 
voting age from 21 to 18, in recognition 
of the increasingly early maturity and 
sophistication of young people today. 
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There are many other rights and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship which turn 
on one’s age. Jury service is an example. 
At present, a citizen cannot serve on a 
Federal court jury until the age of 21, the 
magic age of majority which harkens 
back to medieval times when most young 
men under 21 were not physically capa- 
ble of donning a full suit of heavy armor. 

Today, by the time a young man or 
woman is 18 years old, he or she has at- 
tained full physical maturation, and has 
been exposed to more knowledge and ex- 
perience than the average adult encoun- 
tered in a lifetime a century ago. 

There is no sound reason for excluding 
these young people from the full range of 
participation in civic affairs. They serve 
in the military. They vote in Federal elec- 
tions. They should also bear their fair 
share of participation in the judicial 
process, by serving on civil and criminal 
juries. Jury duty is a right and a privilege 
of citizenship which should be shared 
as broadly as possible by all responsible 
citizens, if the concept of trial by a jury 
of one’s peers is to retain vitality. 

I am pleased to introduce today a bill 
which would amend title 28 of the 
United States Code to lower the mini- 
mum age qualification for Federal jury 
service from 21 to 18 years of age. A 
similar proposal has been introduced by 
the distinguished chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, Mr. CELLER. 

We have given our young people the 
privilege of participating in the electoral 
process. I am confident that they will ac- 
cept, just as willingly and as capably, the 
responsibilities of jury service. 


STATUS REPORT ON PAKISTAN 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 6 months have elapsed since the 
West Pakistani Army began its fierce at- 
tack against East Bengal. By now the 
American public has been satiated with 
a stream of reports describing a tale 
of terror. The rape, torture, looting, kill- 
ing, starving, and systematic burning 
of villages have continued unabated 
since March 25. 

No end is in sight. The number of ref- 
ugees who have fled across the border 
now totals 9 million and relief workers 
in India are bracing themselves for an 
additional 3 to 11 million others who are 
expected to arrive before the end of the 
year. By all accounts this constitutes the 
largest mass exodus of human beings 
in modern history. 

Unlike last winter's natural disasters 
which took a toll of a half million lives, 
the present holocaust has taken twice as 
many lives and is entirely man made. 

East Bengal’s leader, Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman—whose party received 95 per- 
cent of the seats at stake in the east in 
the December 1970 election—is now se- 
cretly imprisoned in the western sector 
and is being tried for his life by the 
military government. Until he is released 
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and until the people of East Bengal— 
Bangladesh—are allowed self-determi- 
nation, there will be no hope of ending 
the suffering. 

The U.S. Government maintains that 
Pakistan’s current difficulties are an “in- 
ternal” matter and that the goal of 
U.S. policy is to exert “leverage” upon 
the Pakistani Government in order to 
stave off a disastrous climax. Behind this 
cloak of impartiality however, lies an 
entirely different story: U.S. arms, mili- 
tary equipment, and economic assist- 
ance continue to flow to West Pakistan, 
providing the major financial backing 
for General Yahya Khan's program of 
suppression. Some sources estimate that 
as many as 80 percent of the weapons 
being used by the West Pakistani Army 
in Bengal are of American origin. 

At his August 4 press conference, Pres- 
ident Nixon clarified his administration's 
policy with a brief statement: 

We feel that the most constructive role 
we can play is to continue our economic as- 
sistance to Pakistan. ... We are not going 
to engage in public pressure on the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan. That would be totally 
counter-productive. These are matters that 
we will discuss only in private channels. 


Why does the President insist on cover- 
ing up Pakistan’s ruthless and premedi- 
tated campaign of genocide when the 
rest of the world is crying out with hor- 
ror? The 11-member nations of the aid- 
to-Pakistan consortium agreed to cut off 
all aid to Pakistan after e World Bank 
delegation saw at first hand the destruc- 
tion perpetrated by Yahya Khan's sol- 
diers. The United States alone intends to 
continue feeding the Pakistani war ma- 
chine. 

Any end to the suffering in Bangla- 
desh requires a realistic political solu- 
tion in addition to a rapid distribution 
of relief equipment and food. Indeed, un- 
der the present circumstances the pro- 
vision of food grains by itself may actual- 
ly serve to retard any potential resolu- 
tion. In the past, 95,000 tons of Public 
Law 480 food grains presented for relief 
use in the east have been diverted to the 
west by the Central Government of Pak- 
istan and 24 U.N. vehicles intended to be 
used for distribution of humanitarian 
supplies have been commandeered by the 
Pakistani generals and used instead to 
transport troops into battle. 

What assurances are there that the 
200 jeeps, 26 coastal vessels and nine 
minibulkers recently given to the United 
Nation will not be similarly comman- 
deered? How can the 70 U.N. observers— 
all of whom are presently huddled to- 
gether in the sanctuary of the Capital 
City, Dacca—prevent misuse of funds, 
food, and medicine by the Pakistan 
Army? It is foolish to think that that 
army—a foreign force occupying a dis- 
tant land and speaking a strange lan- 
guage—will suddenly stop gunning down 
Bengalis to graciously offer them the 
needed supplies. In a war of genocide 
food is often just as deadly a weapon as 
bullets. Until the people of East Bengal 
can determine their political future the 
torment will continue, the refugees will 
fiee in ever greater numbers and the In- 
dian subcontinent will remain a powder 
keg only waiting to explode. 
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TRIBUTES TO OUR LATE COL- 
LEAGUE, JAMES G. FULTON 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1971 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of our colleagues, 
some of the fine tributes paid our late 
colleague, The Honorable James G. FUL- 
ton of Pennsylvania. In the form of let- 
ters, telegrams, and newspaper articles, 
the deservedly laudatory comment gives 
graphic expression to the sense of loss we 
have all felt since Jim left our midst, 

The tributes follow: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., Oct. 8, 1971. 
To THE FAMILY or Hon. James G. FULTON, 
Care Robert Fulton, 
Dormont, Penna.: 

Mrs. Nixon and I want to express our 
deepest sympathy to you on the death of 
Congressman Jim Fulton. During the course 
of our long association, we gathered many 
happy memories of him which we shall al- 
ways cherish. We hope that the knowledge 
that he was so admired by the people he 
represented and so respected by his col- 
leagues and friends brings you comfort now, 
and that your own remembrances of him will 
be a source of strength to you in the years 
ahead. 

RICHARD NIXON. 
AUSTIN, TEXAS, 
October 8, 1971. 
Mr. ROBERT D. FULTON, 
Office of Honorable James Fulton, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MrR., FULTON: Mrs. Johnson and I were 
saddened to learn of Jim’s passing and send 
our deepfelt sympathy to you and the family. 
We share your loss, just as we shared your 
pride in his service. 

Our thoughts and prayers are with you. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


UNITED STATES ARMS CONTROL AND 
DISARMAMENT AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., October 7, 1971. 
Mr. ROBERT D. FULTON, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Me. FULTON: I heard with deep regret 
of the death of your brother, Congressman 
James G. Fulton. His loss wil be felt keenly 
by the Committees on which he served, as 
well as his constituency in Pennsylvania. 

This Agency worked closely with Congress- 
man Fulton over the years as a result of his 
long service on the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

I wish to extend to you for myself and 
for the Agency our sincere sympathy. 

Sincerely, 
PHILIP J. FARLEY, 
Acting Director. 
SEOUL, KOREA, 
October 12, 1971. 
JAMES G. FULTON FAMILY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Learned with great sorrow of passing of 
your beloved brother. May God give you 
comfort and courage in this darkest moment., 

Lee Done Won, 
Chairman, Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Republic of Korea National Assembly. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., October 7, 1971. 
Mr. ROBERT D. FULTON, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. FuLTON: It was with much 
regret that I learned of the death of your 
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brother, Congressman James G. Fulton, and 
I hasten to extend to you my deepest sym- 
pathy during this time of sorrow. 

Your brother was a public spirited, fine 
citizen, and he will be greatly missed by a 
large circle of friends, 

Please convey my sympathy to the other 
members of the family, and with kindest 
regards, in which Mrs. Thurmond joins me, 

Very truly, 
STROM THURMOND. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 8, 1971. 
Mr. Rosert D. FULTON, 
Office of the Late Rep. James G. Fulton, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Futon: I wish to convey my 
heartfelt condolences to you and your sis- 
ters on the passing of your dear brother, and 
my colleague, the Honorable James G. Ful- 
ton. 

His sudden and untimely death came as a 
deep shock; I was proud to call Jim my 
friend and shall feel his loss most pro- 
foundiy. 

Kindest 

Sincerely, 
LAWRENCE G. WILLIAMS, 
Member of Congress. 
Hovust OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 7, 1971. 
Mr. ROBERT D. FULTON, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Futon: I was distressed and 
saddened this morning to learn of the death 
of my good and longtime friend, Jim Fulton. 
He and his family before him have served 
his State and his Nation well for more than 
200 years. He will be missed by many, many 
people. 

Jim served with distinction on the Science 
and Astronautics Committee and contributed 
much to our country in that capacity. His 
interest in foreign affairs has never gone un- 
noticed. 

I share with you the deep loss of his fam- 
ily, his friends and his country. He was one 
of my very closest friends. 

Sincerely, 
WimumMm M, McCuitiocs. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 7, 1971. 
Mr. Ropert D. FULTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Furton: I was extremely sorry 
to hear about Jim. 

It has been my pleasure to know him for 
many years and also to have served with 
him since 1961 in Congress. 

We sat together on Monday afternon and 
he seemed to be okay at that time. It was a 
real shock when we heard the news today. 

Jim was a very fine fellow, very dedicated, 
and hard-working. 

He will be greatly missed by all of us. 

Most sincerely, 
J. Irvine WHALLEY. 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
October 8, 1971. 
Mr. Rosert D. FULTON, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FULTON: I had the good fortune 
to serve in the House of Representatives with 
your brother, Jim. We all feel a great sense 
of loss, and I know that he will be missed 
greatly in the House and in his Congressional 
District in Pennsylvania which he served 
with such dedication for almost fourteen 
terms. 

In behalf of the Members of the Republi- 
can National Committee as well as for Mrs. 
Dole and myself, I want you to know how 
much we appreciate your brother's service 
to the Republican Party and extend to you 
and your sisters our great sympathy. 

Sincerely, 
Bos Dots, Chairman, 
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LAUDERDALE, FLA., 
October 7, 1971. 
Miss MARTHA CAMERON and office staff and 
family of Congressman James G. FULTON 
New Federal Building, Pa.: 

Our Nation lost a great citizen. Heaven 
gained a great soul. Our prayers are with 
you. 

FATHER SCHERER,, 
Chaplain, Holy Cross Hospital. 


PITTSBURGH, PENN., 
October 8, 1971. 
Rosert D. FULTON, 
Care, Beinhauer Funeral Home, 
West Liberty Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

I extend to you my personal sympathy and 
that of the priests and people of the diocese 
of Pittsburgh on the death of your beloved 
brother. He was always interested in the af- 
fairs of the church and gave his services to 
help us in any way possible. His loss will be 
felt by all of us, Most reverent. 

VINCENT M. LEONARD, 
Bishop of Pittsburgh. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
October 8, 1971. 
Mr. ROBERT FULTON, 
Dormont, Pa. 

Dear Mer. FULTON: Mrs. Volpe joins me in 
extending to you and the members of your 
family our sincere condolences at the pass- 
ing of Cong. Jim Fulton, I was very well ac- 
quainted with Cong. Fulton and his intense 
dedication to duty and country. We had re- 
cently traveled together and his grasp of 
affairs, domestic and foreign, was outstand- 
ing. His 26 distinguished years as a member 
of the Congress, as a delegate to the United 
Nations General Assembly, and his prior serv- 
ice in the U.S. Navy and the Pennsylvania 
State Senate have proven his love of country 
and State, May the Lord comfort you at this 
time. 

JOHN A. VOLPE, 
Secretary of Transportation. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
October 11, 1971. 
ROBERT FULTON, 
Dormont, Pa.: 

I wish to express my condolences to you 
and the other members of your family on 
the passing of your brother James. Repre- 
sentative Fulton was a tireless legislator, a 
steadfast proponent of equal rights and a 
great Pennsylvanian. Along with many other 
Pennsylvanians, I will keenly feel his loss. 

ALEXANDER F. BARBIERI, 

Justice, Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING CO., INC., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 8, 1971. 

Mr. Rosert D. FULTON, 

Espy Avenue, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Mr. FULTON: Although we do not 
know each other, I knew your brother Jim 
well and valued him not only as a Repre- 
sentative in the Congress, but also as a friend. 
He was never too busy to respond to any 
request and always most helpful. 

On August 25th of this year, he responded 
by telephone to a request that I had made 
of him for information and in the course of 
conversation he was philosophizing about the 
responsibility of Congressmen to their con- 
stituents and he said, when I die, I would 
hope that they would put on my tombstone 
a simple phrase—‘At least he tried.” 

Please know that our sincerest sympathy 
is extended to your two sisters and yourself. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD WALLIS. 
WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING Co., INC., 
Washington, D.C., October 8, 1971. 
THE FAMILY OF CONGRESSMAN F ILTON, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Please accept my sincere condolences in 

the passing of your brother. In addition to 
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being an able and faithful Congressman, he 
was an unfailingly kind man .. . a pleasure 


for any reporter to cover. We too, shal] miss 


Sincerely, 
NEIL CURRIE, 
Congressional Correspondent, 
KDKA, Pittsburgh. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 
October 11, 1971. 
ROBERT D. FULTON, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

We deeply regret the untimely death of 
your brother Rep. Jim Fulton. His whole life 
was spent in service to his community and to 
his country. 

PITTSBURGH SECTION, 
National Counsel of Jewish Women. 


PENNSYLVANIA HEART ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 
Harrisburg, Pa., October 7, 1971. 
Mr. Rozert D. FULTON, 
c/o Office of Congressman Fulton, 
New Federal Office Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Dear Mr. Futon: In behalf of the Penn- 
sylvania Heart Association, I wish to express 
our deep sympathy to you and your family. 

Your sadness is shared by our volunteers 
and staff who recall your brother with much 
affection as 1970 State Heart Fund Chairman 
and member of our Western Chapter for over 
twenty years. His interest and great helpful- 
ness will be remembered by the many persons 
who were fortunate to have known him. 

We hope the thoughts of his friends in 
Heart may be of some comfort to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN M. GIBSON, 
Chairman of the Board. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
HEART ASSOCIATION, INC., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CONGRESSMAN FULTON LAUDED BY DR. ADLER 

Dr. Lawrence N. Adler, president of the 
Western Pennsylvania Heart Association in 
the House Bldg., 4 Smithfield Street, today 
lauded Congressman James G. Fulton with 
these words: 

“He was one of the outstanding heart lead- 
ers in the county, state and nation giving 
freely of both his time and his money in the 
fight against the nation’s No. 1 killer, heart 
disease. 

“He was a member of the board of directors 
of the Heart Association since its founding 22 
years ago and was the chairman of the rec- 
ord-breaking 1970 Heart Fund campaign in 
Pennsylvania. 

“All of us who are engaged in the fight 
against heart disease will miss Congressman 
Fulton,” 


MENLO Park, CALIF., 
October 7, 1971. 
Dr. Mytes W. MacDownatp, 
Mt. Lebanon United Presbyterian Church, 
Washington Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Shocked and saddened by the passing of 
Jim Fulton. We express deepest appreciation 
of his friendship and of his dedicated life as 
a Christian in politics. His passing will be 
loss on the local and national scene, 

Cary WEISIGER AND CLIFFORD SMITH, 

Menlo Park Presbyterian Church. 

(Former pastors, Mt. Lebanon United 

Presbyterian Church). 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
October 7, 1971. 
ROBERT D. FULTON, 
Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The officers and members of the National 
Alliance of Postal and Federal Employees 
extend deepest sympathies to the bereaved 
family of the Honorable James Fulton, 
Congressman from the State of Pennsylvania 
and distinguished servant to the citizens 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., his many friends and 
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admirers affectionately called him Jim. Jim 
Fulton will be missed by many especially 
the Postal and Federal Employees who found 
him to be a true friend. 
ROBERT L. WHITE, 
National President of NAPFE. 


I was shocked to read in this morning 
paper of Jim Fulton’s death. You had told 
me in a telephone call a few months ago 
that he hadn't been well but I didn’t think 
it was serious, 

Jim was a real friend and helped me in 
many ways. I will always look back on our 
war time association and later friendship 
with pleasure, but will realize I have lost a 
friend. 

My deepest sympathy to you and his 
family. 


Sincerely, 
W. B. WHALEY, 


Rear Admiral, USN (Ret.) 
OCTOBER 8, 1971. 

Dear Mr. Futon: It is with sincere sorrow 
that I must write to you to acknowledge the 
passing of Mr. Fulton. He was a dedicated 
public servant and a sincere friend of his 
alma mater. 

I am personally indebted to him for the 
help he has given me in my work for Penn 
State in Washington. 

NEWTON CATTELL, 
Government Relations, Pa. State Uni- 
versity. 


SoutH HILLS CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 8, 1971. 
OFFICE oF JAMES G. FULTON, 
New Federal Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

To all who knew James G. Fulton, I wish 
to express my deepest sympathies, Mr. Fulton 
had a quality which is rare in most states- 
men, as a matter of fact which is rare in 
most people. He was involved with people, not 
on a yote-getting basis or whatever, but for 
the people’s sake. Whenever I went to a fish 
fry or graduation he always seemed to be 
there, warmly greeting people and communi- 
cating on a person to person basis with those 
around him. When my family went to Wash- 
ington D.C. and wanted to see the Congress 
of the United States, he saw to it that we 
got passes, personally. I am now applying to 
the Naval Academy, and he has written me 
countless letters on the procedure involved 
and information on whatever I needed. Mr. 
Fulton was a great man. I am writing this 
letter on my own behalf, but I'm sure every- 
one at my high school, South Hills Catholic, 
feels the same. Probably everyone who has 
even met or seen this man feels the same. 

Sincerely. 


JOHN FIESCHKO, 
SHC Student Council. 


[From the Pittsburgh Post Gazette, Oct. 7, 
1971] 


Rep. FULTON DIES IN WASHINGTON; 14-TERM 
LEGISLATOR HEART VICTIM 

Rep. James G. Fulton, Dormont Republi- 
can, died of an apparent heart attack last 
night in Walter Reed Medical Center in 
Washington. He was 68. 

The veteran congressman who suffered a 
heart attack last year, had entered the 
medical center for a checkup Monday, after 
complaining of stomach pains, an aide 
said. Death came at 8:17 p.m. 

He was serving his 14th term as repre- 
sentative of the 27th District in a congres- 
sional career dating back to 1944. 

Fulton was the ranking Republican on the 
House Space and Aeronautics Committee, 
and as such had traveled extensively 
througout the world. 

Fulton was considered a most liberal Re- 
publican congressman and was recorded on 
the rolls of the Americans for Democratic 
Action as a congressman who voted mostly 
their way. 
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He was a bachelor, and heir of a very 
wealthy family, who formerly ran a string 
of seven newspapers in the South Hills. 

His heart attack last year came during a 
springtime trip to Florida. He was detained 
there several days before returning to Wash- 
ington. 

He was the third House member to die 
this year and the second for Pennsylvania. 
The other was Republican Robert J. Corbett 
of Ben Avon Heights. 

Fulton won re-election last May by 
whipping Democrat Douglas Walgren by 
some 30,000 votes. In 1962 he defeated Wal- 
gren’s mother for the same post. 

A two-year member of the Pennsylvania 
State Senate prior to World War II, Fulton 
was appointed U.S. delegate to the United 
Nations by President Eisenhower in 1959. 

He also served on the House Foreign Affairs 
Comittee and the manned space flight sub- 
committee. 

Fulton was at his seat in Congress on 
Monday and voted on a bill. He saw a doctor 
later, and entered the hospital that evening. 

On Tuesday evening, his secretary, Miss 
Martha Cameron, visited him at the cen- 
ter. She quoted him as saying that he felt 
fine and was encouraged by the results of 
medical tests. 

Fulton was the first major Pennsylvania 
GOP politician to support Richard Nixon for 
the presidency in 1968. He also was reported 
to be the first to be angered by Nixon when 
Spiro Agnew was picked as Nixon’s running 
mate. 

Fulton said, “I would like a more liberal 
man on the ticket, a Hatfield or a Lindsay 
or a Percy,” referring to then Republican 
liberals. 

A measure of Fulton’s liberalism was the 
fact that registered Democrats heavily out- 
numbered Republicans in his district in re- 
cent years, but Fulton continued to hold 
onto his seat. 

Fulton was the 1970 chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Heart Fund, and received the 
Silver Quill Award that year for outstanding 
writing on science and space. 

He was a board member of the Pittsburgh 
Opera, and also served on the boards of the 
Pittsburgh Playhouse and Pennsylvania 
Academy of Science. 

In 1970, he was chosen Man of the Year 
in Government by the Pittsburgh Junior 
Chamber of Comerce. 

Fulton founded the newspaper chain, 
starting with the Mt. Lebanon News, in 1945. 
At one time the papers employed 90 persons. 
He sold the chain in October, 1969, to a New- 
ark, Ohio, publishing firm. 

Democrats who tried unsuccessfully to un- 
seat Fulton sometimes expressed astonish- 
ment at the number of persons in the 27th 
District who said Fulton had done favors for 
them. 

Tt was said his secret weapon was doing for 
people what they couldn’t do for themselves 
in Washington. 

It was Fulton who arranged the airplane 
and other niceties for the family at the fu- 
neral of the late Pennsylvania Justice Michael 
A. Musmanno. 

After his heart attack last year, Fulton 
was away from duties for four weeks. 


[From the Pittsburgh Press, Oct. 7, 1971] 
FULTON RITES HERE MONDAY 


Services for U.S. Rep. James G. Fulton, 
who as a congressman for 28 years formed & 
personal acquaintance with thousands of 
South Hill constituents, are scheduled here 
for 2 p.m. Monday. 

Friends and congressional colleagues of the 
27th District Republican are expected to at- 
tend the rites at Mount Lebanon United 
Presbyterian Church. 

Mr, Pulton, 68, died of a heart attack last 
night in Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 
where he was admitted Monday for a checkup, 
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after returning to Washington from his home 
in Dormont. 

He had a history of heart problems and 
suffered a mild attack a year and a half ago 
while vacationing in Florida. 

He was the senior Republican in the Penn- 
sylvania delegation to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the ranking GOP member of 
the House Science and Astronautics Commit- 
tee. He also served on the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. 

The House canceled its legislation program 
today, and tributes to Mr. Fulton were of- 
fered by various colleagues, including 
Speaker Carl Albert, D.-Okla., and Pennsyl- 
vanian John P. Saylor of Johnstown, 

Saylor now becomes chairman of the state’s 
Republican delegation, a post held by Rep. 
Fulton. 

The South Hills congressman’s last act on 
the floor was to demand a roll-call vote Mon- 
day on a resolution calling for the humane 
treatment and release of U.S. war prisoners 
held by North Vietnam and its allies in Asia. 
The resolution passed 369 to 0. 

In Washington, flags on all public build- 
ings flew at half staff. 

Speaker Albert will name a committee to 
attend Mr. Fulton’s funeral. It will consist of 
all Pennsylvania congressmen, U.S. Sens. 
Hugh Scott and Richard Schweiker and vari- 
ous Fulton colleagues, especially those on the 
Space Committee. 

Mr. Fulton was active almost to the end. 

On Monday, he participated in the floor 
debate over the proposal to award federal 
pay raises (he voted for them) and later met 
with a delegation of Pennsylvania industrial 
labor leaders. He promised them his support 
of legislation to impose a moratorium on im- 
ports. 

Mr. Fulton, a bachelor, is survived by a 
brother, Robert of Dormont, and three sis- 
ters, Mrs. Elizabeth Krivobok of Rochester, 
Minn., Mrs. Emilie Thomas of Greenville, 
Mercer County, and Mrs. Fredonia Gephart 
of Pittsburgh's East End. 

Fast-moving and far-ranging, the 14-term 
congressman based his career on personal 
service to the voters and their families. No 
favor was too large, or too small, for him to 
perform. 

He coaxed the Air Force into flying Viet- 
mam veterans home for weddings. 

He welcomed Pittsburgh visitors to his 
Washington office and then escorted them to 
the House. 

He obtained “Capitol” flags for veterans’ 
organizations. 

He handed out tickets to White House 
tours and praised ethnic groups in the Con- 
gressional Record. 

Somebody said that whenever three South 
Hills residents got together, Mr. Fulton usu- 
ally was one of them. 

A hand-shaker par excellence, he attended 
hundreds of meetings each year, showing up 
at fish fries, volunteer fire carnivals, covered 
dish picnics, civic seminars, weddings, chris- 
tenings, and bar mitzvahs. 

The amiable lawmaker with the sunny 
grin often surprised women by pinning nose- 
gays on their lapels. On one occasion, he 
even distributed new hats to women in 
attendance at a party affair. 

Over his career since 1944, he had mailed 
to his constituents many thousands of gov- 
ernment do-it-yourself booklets on subjects 
ranging from carpentry to Japanese beetle 
control. 

He always claimed he never campaigned 
until two weeks before an election, but his 
opponents claimed he was running all the 
time. He was unbeatable. 

In 1961, he defeated Mrs. Margaret Walgren 
of Mount Lebanon. Last year her son, 
Douglas Walgren, tried to knock Mr. Fulton 
off—and lost by 30,000 votes. 

Many voters could have cared less how 
Mr. Fulton voted; they liked him personally, 
and they liked the attention he devoted to 
the district. 

He preferred to be called “progressive” 
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rather than liberal, because, he said, liberals 
are too liberal with the taxpayers’ money. 

Some yoters thought he was occasionally 
eccentric, In 1961 he disclosed he had bought 
the two stone piers that remained in the 
Monongahela River after the Wabash bridge 
had burned down. 

But he never explained his action, 

“Some people like to collect stamps,” he 
once said, “I like to collect piers.” 

One of the nation's biggest boosters of the 
space program, he though there was little 
it couldn't accomplish, 

On one occasion he suggested that “two- 
dimensional tomatoes” be grown on “space 
gardens.” 

He also was convinced that severe heart 
patients should be placed in space, to make 
them weightless and ease the pressure on 
their hearts. 

Mr. Fulton was born in Dormont, the son 
of a banker and a member of a family that 
had been active in public affairs for nearly 
two centuries, 

ELECTED IN 1944 

Mr. Fulton was first elected in 1944 while 
serving with the Navy in the Pacific. 

In addition to his congressional duties, he 
served a term as a delegate to the United Na- 
tions and as a space advisor to the U.S. mis- 
sion at the United Nations. 

When he left the Navy as a lieutenant in 
1945, Mr. Fulton began buying suburban 
weekly newspapers around Pittsburgh. 

His chain grew to seven, but he sold them 
two years ago to an Ohio firm “because their 
growth demanded too much of my time.” 


[From the Pittsburgh Press, Oct. 8, 1971] 


CONGRESSMAN PAY TRIBUTE TO FuLTON—CITY 
REPRESENTATIVE WHO Drep AT 68, LAUDED 
BY SENATORS 

(By Douglas Smith) 

Wasninaton.—The House laid business 
aside yesterday while members of both par- 
ties paid tribute to Rep. James G. Fulton, 
R-Pittsburgh. 

They lauded him as a man who rarely 
missed a roll call, who served his constitu- 
ents well and whose wit and humor light- 
ened many a dull occasion. 

Rep. Fulton, serving his 14th term, died 
late Wednesday of a heart attack in Walter 
Reed Medical Center, Washington. 


WOULD NOT SLOW DOWN 


“He would not slow down,” said Rep. John 
P. Saylor, R-Johnstown, the senior Penn- 
sylvania GOP member who announced Mr. 
Fulton’s death to the House and yielded 
time to all who wished to speak. 

Saylor said, “Though a bachelor, he was 
married to this House of Representatives. 
His office was his home.” 

Rep. Thomas E. Morgan, D-Frederick- 
town, called Mr. Fulton one of his state's 
distinguished citizens. “We came here to- 
gether in 1945. I have lost a neighbor and 
a friend.” 

Rep. William S. Moorhead, D-Pittsburgh, 
said Mr. Fulton was “a delightful person 
who was never afraid to speak his mind. 
This Congress and my city have lost a great 
individual.” 

Rep. Joseph M. Gaydos, D-McKeesport, 
said, “Jim Fulton was a man all of us learned 
to love. He had a dedication and a rare 
understanding of people.” 

LIST OF TRIBUTES 


Also speaking were Reps. Albert W. John- 
son, R-Smethport; Lawrence Coughlin, R- 
Montgomery, and John H. Ware, R-Oxford; 
and a number of members from other states, 
including GOP Leader Gerald Ford, GOP 
Whip Leslie Arends, Democratic Leader Hale 
Boggs, and Rep. Wayne L. Hays, D-Flush- 
ing, Ohio. 

The record was ordered held open for five 
days for written tributes from others. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Sens. Hugh Scott, R-Pa., and Richard S. 
Schweiker, R-Pa., issued statements. 

Speaker Carl Albert appointed a commit- 
tee of 40 to represent the House at the fu- 
neral, including all the Pennsylvanians, 
Arends, Space Committee Chairman George 
Miller and Rep. William McCulloch of Ohio, 
top Republican on the Judiciary Committes. 

Scott and Schweiker will accompany the 
group. 


[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
Oct. 9, 1971] 


WHAT MEASURED JIM FULTON? 


In the P-G article on che death of Jim 
Fulton it was stated that the measure of 
his liberalism was the large number of Dem- 
ocratic votes that he carried. As one of the 
Democratic voters who always voted for him, 
I'd like to say that it was rather the measure 
of Jim Fulton, the man. 

The article also stated that his secret 
weapon was doing for people what they 
couldn’t do for themselves. I think in an age 
when congressmen more resemble computers 
and Madison Avenue personalities it was 
refreshing to be represented by a man who 
made you feel that you counted, 

No letter was too small for Fulton and his 
staff. Most of the favors done were also for 
the small constituent, not always for the big 
people in the political world. 

I know that this was to a great extent 
politics but it was politics with a heart. 

I never met the man personally, but his 
passing is like the losing of a good friend of 
the family. 

WILtraM P, MILLER, 
Dormont. 


[From the Pittsburgh Press, Oct. 10, 1971] 


LETTERS TO THE EDITÓR— REPRESENTATIVE FUL- 
TON LAUDED FOR AID TO PEOPLE 


In this day of distant, impersonal govern- 
ment, Congressman Jim Fulton's representa- 
tion was still “for the people.” We mourn 
his passing and wish to pay tribute to him 
for his many years of devoted service. 

There are few in the South Hills 27th 
district who have not had personal contact 
with him. When everyone else was unavail- 
able, he was there with advice and informa- 
tion, bringing our government to us, 

He visited our homes, our churches and 
our clubs. He was numbered as our friend. 

And when our loved ones were only statis- 
tics in the far-removed Pentagon, Jim Ful- 
ton came to help us bury our war dead. 

Within Jim we saw the American ideal 
and to him sadly say, “farewell.” 

Mrs. ROBERT WILSON, 
Carnegie. 


[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
Oct. 12, 1971] 


PRESIDENT SENDS WREATH—HUNDREDS ATTEND 
RITES FOR REP. JAMES FULTON 


Funeral services for U.S. Rep. James G. 
Fulton, of Dormont and Mt. Lebanon, a Re- 
publican who had served the Democratic 27th 
Congressional District for 28 years, were held 
yesterday. 

Scores of fellow politicians from Pittsburgh 
and Washington, many of them named as 
honorary pallbearers, joined hundreds of 
others in Mt, Lebanon United Presbyterian 
Church. 

The flag-draped coffin which contained the 
congressman's body was carried from the 
church by eight midshipmen from the dis- 
trict, all appointees by Mr. Fulton to the U.S, 
Naval Academy. 

They had stood for an hour, in alternate 
pairs and at ramrod attention, as guardians 
of the coffin as the church slowly filled 
for services that began at 2 p.m. 

There were few flowers, in keeping with a 
family suggestion. Of half a dozen sprays 
and wreaths, one was from President and Mrs. 
Nixon, 
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The service was conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
Myles W, MacDonald, pastor of the church, 
and Dr. Winston Trever, pastor of the nearby 
Mt. Lebanon Methodist Church. The eulogy 
by Dr. MacDonald consisted primarily of ex- 
cerpts from messages and statements made 
by public figures after Fulton’s death last 
Wednesday night. 

These portions came from President Nixon, 
James D. Fletcher, administrator of Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion; New York Sen. Jacob K, Javits, Senate 
Majority Leader Mike Mansfield, of Mon- 
tana; former U.S. Rep, John W. McCormack, 
of Mass., who was speaker of the House; U.S. 
Rep. Gerald R, Ford, of Mich., Republican 
floor leader in the House; Bishop Vincent 
Leonard, of the Pittsburgh Diocese, Roman 
Catholic Church, and Rep. George H. Mahon, 
of Texas. 

There were two groups of honorary pall 
bearers: one composed of uniformed mail 
carriers, to whom Fulton was a legislative 
friend, and the other made up of local polit- 
ical, judicial, labor and personal friends of 
the late Congressman. 

A delegation of 20 congressmen, most of 
them from Pennsylvania but one from as far 
away as Washington; Pennsylvania's U.S. 
Sens. Hugh Scott and Richard Schweiker, 
several military personalities, an aide to the 
President and several NASA officials, flew in 
from Washington aboard a plane provided by 
the White House. 

Among the latter was Astronaut Bill An- 
ders (Apollo 8) who now is executive secre- 
tary of National Space Council. 

Altogether, Fulton's funeral was as bi- 
partisan as the home service that he provided 
in his district during his 14 terms in Con- 
gress, 

That was well, for he did not believe in 
politics in church, where he made it a point 
not to shake hands. “Handshaking is poli- 
tics,” he once told an aide. “I don’t come to 
the Lord's house to do business.” 

The congressman is survived by a brother, 
Robert, of Dormont; three sisters, Mrs. Emilie 
Thomas, Greenville; Mrs. Fredonia Gerhart 
of the East End and Mrs. Elizabeth Kribokok, 
Rochester, Minn. 

Burial was in Mt. Lebanon Cemetery. 


[From the Pittsburgh Press, Oct. 12, 1971] 
Jim FULTON 


No one would accuse U.S. Rep. James G. 
Fulton of having been a standoffish or a 
hard-to-know figure. Just the opposite was 
true, 

“Jim” Fulton, whose funeral was yester- 
day, turned political sociability into a fine 
art, and there weren't many in Allegheny 
County’s 27th District who hadn't met up 
with him during his 28 active years in Con- 
gress, z 
Mr, Fulton was more than just sociable, 
however. 

He prided himself in service to his con- 
stituents, and no request from them seemed 
too insignificant to warrant his personal in- 
volvement. His willingness—eagerness, even 
—to perform small favors in Washington 
became his hallmark. 

So Mr. FPulton’s death at 68 removes a 
familiar and friendly presence from an other- 
wise impersonal and hard-to-penetrate gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy—no small loss for 
South Hills residents. 

He will be missed, particularly by the 
many constituents whom he served as an 
effective ombudsman. 


[From the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, 
Oct. 13, 1971] 
Natron Lost Irs Finest 

In losing our Congressman James Fulton, 
the nation lost one of its finest and most 
loyal citizens, He gave his life for his coun- 

try as much as anyone killed at war. 
He never ceased working for his highest 
ideals and he was tireless in his efforts to 
achieve what was best for the United States, 
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There are thousands of people who are 
grateful for his kindnesses and for his friend- 
ship. He will never be forgotten. 

HELEN C., FRICK, 
Pittsburgh. 


IN MEMORIAM 
(Aero Club of Pittsburgh) 


It is with a sad heart that your eđitor 
records the sudden death of a veteran mem- 
ber, James G. Fulton. Jim joined the Aero 
Club in 1947 and his interest in the club con- 
tinued since then. His continuity in Congress 
added to his prestige and his importance in 
national and world affairs. At his death, Jim 
was the ranking Republican on the Aero 
Space Committee. 

Although so very busy, Jim always read the 
weekly Aero Club bulletin. When an item 
appeared on which he could be of some aid, 
he was prompt to phone . . . maybe a ques- 
tion .. . maybe a bit of information ... but 
always something of interest and benefit to 
the Aviation Industry. 

Will his successor be equally as concerned? 
We hope he will. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 8, 1971] 


Rep. James G. FULTON, 68, DEAD; DEAN OF 
PENNSYLVANIA DELEGATION — ToP REPUB- 
LICAN ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS UNIT 
Was SERVING His 13TH TERM 
WASHINGTON, OcTosEeR 6—Representative 

James G. Fulton of Pennsylvania, a Repub- 

lican who was serving his 13th term rep- 

resenting a predominantly Democratic dis- 

trict, died Wednesday night, apparently of a 

heart attack, in the Walter Reed Army Medi- 

cal Center. He was 68 years old. 

Mr. Fulton was dean of the Pennsylvania 
delegation in the House and ranking minority 
member of the Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Fulton, a bachelor, is survived by a 
brother and three sisters. 


WON SEAT IN ABSENTIA 


As a member of the Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee and the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, Representative Fulton had a 
hand in the high—and sometimes comic— 
affairs of state in a legislative career dating 
to 1944, 

In that year, he was a Navy lieutenant in 
the Pacific when he decided to run for Con- 
gress, in absentia. He ran and won and saw 
action some more before returning to occupy 
his seat, which he would hold for 26 years. 

Mr. Fulton was a member of an old and 
prominent Western Pennsylvania family, a 
lawyer and former owner of six weekly subur- 
ban newspapers. In his early terms—when he 
was known to Capitol secretaries as the only 
handsome Congressman—he was not one to 
shun controversy and publicity. 

In 1949 he offered to turn himself over to 
the Chinese Communists in exchange for 
Angus Ward, an American consul jailed in 
Manchuria. Tho offer was not taken up. 

Mr. Fulton caused an uproar in 1954 when 
he criticized the United States aid program 
to Latin America as inadequate, leading the 
United States Ambassador to Brazil to pub- 
licly un-invite him to a fancy embassy dinner. 

In between, he managed to spot a rare 
Gilbert Stuart portrait of George Washington 
in Madrid and have it brought back to this 
country. 

When Premier Fidel Castro visited the 
United States as the newly victorious Cuban 
leader in 1959, Representative Fulton joined 
others in praising him and urged, “I think we 
ought to help him.” 

That year he was appointed by President 
Eisenhower as a delegate to the 14th General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 

Before the 1960 Republican National Con- 
vention, the outspoken Congressman s&n- 
nounced that he intended to nominate Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower to run as Vice 
President under Richard M. Nixon for Presi- 
dent. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A strong proponent of civil rights, Rep- 
resentative Fulton repeatedly opposed send- 
ing sports teams to the South to compete in 
segregated events, He also urged the reword- 
ing of the Pledge of Allegiance to include 
phrases emphasizing “equality of opportunity 
and equal justice under law for all.” In recent 
years he was a strong advocate of changing 
the current measuring system to the Eu- 
ropean metric system. 

Although his 27th congressional district in 
Pittsburgh had about 35,000 more Democrats 
than Republicans, Mr. Fulton was consist- 
ently re-elected. Along the way he won high 
marks from the liberal Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action as well as more conservative 
groups. 

In 1964, he disassociated himself from the 
campaign of Senator Barry Goldwater of 
Arizona, his party’s candidate for President. 


{From the Washington Post, Oct. 8, 1971] 
GOP Leaver From Pa.—Rep. JAMES G. FULTON 
Dries 


(By Martin Weil) 

Rep. James G. Fulton, 68, ranking Republi- 
can member of Pennsylvania’s congressional 
delegation and one of the most colorful mem- 
bers of the House during his 14 terms, died 
Wednesday at Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center. 

Death was attributed to an apparent heart 
attack. Rep. Fulton had entered the hospital 
for a checkup on Monday after feeling ill over 
the weekend. 

As ranking Republican member of the 
House Committee on Science and Astronau- 
tics, and a member of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, the Congressman took a 
keen interest in the activities of both panels. 

Although frequently eager to eliminate 
what he viewed as waste in some NASA pro- 
grams, he fought hard for other programs 
that he viewed as necessary to keep the na- 
tion from “dropping out of the space race.” 

It was also Rep. Fulton who, in 1958, 11 
years before Americans landed on the moon, 
volunteered at an Astronautics Committee 
hearing to serve as a space pilot. 

Rocket expert Wernher von Braun, who 
was then testifying before the Committee, de- 
clined his offer. 

In 1949, Rep. Fulton had volunteered to 
serve as a hostage to secure the release from 
China of Angus Ward, a U.S. diplomat held 
by the Chinese Communists. 

Earlier this year, the congressman appeared 
bemused at a Foreign Affairs Committee in- 
quiry into attitudes on African politics held 
y United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. 

A Presbyterian himself, Mr. Fulton ex- 
pressed the wish the church would abandon 
what he called its interest in revolution and 
concentrate on “getting us all to heaven.” 

As a delegate to the United Nations, he 
once voted in a committee against his in- 
structions from the State Department. 

Pungent phrases and colorful actions 
seemed to form an integral part of the career 
of the banker’s son from the Pittsburgh area, 
who recalled winning his first campaign for 
Congress “without making a speech or spend- 
ing a cent.” 

Elected while serving as a deck officer on 
an aircraft carrier in the Pacific during World 
War II, Rep. Fulton was flown back to Wash- 
ington to be sworn in Feb. 2, 1945. 

One of the first three congressmen to back 
the original bill that eventually led to the es- 
tablishment of the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts here, Rep. Fulton 
was @ patron of the arts in Washington and 
Pittsburgh. 

In his home district, he was a member of 
the boards of the Pittsburgh Opera and the 
Pittsburgh Playhouse. His congressional of- 
fice here was crammed with paintings and 
sculpture. 

In contrast to most congressmen, he kept 
most of his staff in his home district office. 
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His aim was to make the aides more acces- 
sible to constituents there and to keep office 
activities from possibly damaging the works 
of art in his office here. 

On Sept. 4, 1957, Rep. Fulton asked the 
President to keep the West Point football 
team from going to play Tulane in the Sugar 
Bowl because of segregated seating in 
Louisiana. 

On Sept. 16, Army shifted the game from 
New Orleans to West Point. Rep. Fulton 
hailed the move as “an important step in the 
segregation issue.” 

He graduated from Pennsylvania State 
University (in mathematics and political sci- 
ence) and from the Harvard Law School. 

Founder and former owner and publisher 
of seven suburban Pittsburgh weekly news- 
papers, he held several journalism awards in 
science writing. 

President Nixon praised Rep. Fulton in a 
statement yesterday, asserting that he will 
be “especially remembered for his unfailing 
support of our space program.” 

Survivors include a brother, Robert G. of 
Dormont, Pa., and three sisters, Elizabeth 
Krivyobok, of Rochester, Minn., Emilie 
Thomas of Greenville, Pa., and Fredania Gep- 
hart of Pittsburgh. 


[From Newsweek magazine, Oct. 18, 1971] 

Died: Rep. James G. Fulton, 68, dean of 
the Pennsylvania Congressional delegation, 
a liberal Republican from Pittsburgh; of a 
heart attack, in Washington’s Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center, Oct. 6. A bachelor and 
a colorful, outspoken legislator, Fulton liked 
to recall winning his first campaign for Con- 
gress “without making a speech or spending 
a cent,” after running in absentia while 
serving as a Navy lieutenant aboard an air- 
craft carrier in the Pacific in 1944. Though 
his district has always been predominantly 
Democratic, he was elected to fourteen con- 
secutive terms, becoming an expert on the 
space p as the House’s ranking minor- 
ity member of the Science and Aeronautics 
Committee. 


[From Time magazine, Oct. 18, 1971] 

Died. James G. Fulton, 68, Pennsylvania 
Congressman for 27 year and ranking Re- 
publican on the House Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee; of a heart attack; in 
Washington, D.C. Navy Lieut. Fulton was 
serving in the Pacific during World War II 
when he decided to run for Congress in 
absentia—and won, Though his Pittsburgh 
district was predominantly Democratic, Ful- 
ton was re-elected 13 times, partly because 
he was ever ready to do a constituent a favor 
and partly because he never tired of making 
appearances anywhere he could find a few 
voters. Also known for eccentricities, he pro- 
posed in 1960 that Dwight Eisenhower be- 
come Richard Nixon's candidate for Vice 
President. 


THE SECOND VIETNAM VETERANS 
JOB MART 


HON. MARGARET M. HECKLER 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the second Vietnam Veterans 
Job Mart was conducted at the Hynes 
Memorial Auditorium in Boston October 
6 and 7, and the success of this year’s Job 
Mart is a source of great encouragement 
to me. As a member of the Veterans Af- 
fairs Committee of the House, and as one 
deeply concerned with the well-being of 
our returning Vietnam veterans, I found 
it highly gratifying to have visited and 
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participated in the Job Mart. Adminis- 
trator Donald Johnson of the Veterans’ 
Administration, who attended, and Wil- 
liam Davis Taylor, publisher of the Bos- 
ton Globe, and his associates, whose ef- 
fective assistance made this year’s mart 
most successful, deserve high credit for 
their contributions. This program, which 
enables returning veterans, who desire to 
obtain guidance and placement in areas 
of their competence, is a most worth- 
while one, and the presence at the Job 
Mart of the representatives of a great 
many Federal agencies, State Depart- 
ments, and community assistance pro- 
grams provided a multiplicity of sources 
of aid and direction to the many vet- 
erans, and their families, who attended 
the Job Mart to take advantage of the 
offerings. It is a pleasure for me to ex- 
tend my congratulations upon the suc- 
cess of this program, and to bring at- 
tention to this relevant approach to the 
placement and assistance of our return- 
ing and returned Vietnam veterans, and 
I do hope that the outstanding success of 
the Job Mart will motivate similar such 
programs throughout the various States 
of the Nation. 


INFLATION AND THE MONEY SUP- 
PLY—RARICK REPORTS TO HIS 
PEOPLE 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
reported to my people on the money sup- 
ply as a cause of inflation. I insert my 
report in the Record at this point: 
RARICK Reports To His PEOPLE ON INFLATION 

AND THE MONEY SUPPLY 


Because inflation is indicated as the num- 
ber one problem facing our nation by you 
the people of the Sixth District who have 
responded to the opinion poll questionnaire, 
I thought we'd talk about inflation again 
today. 

I had previously pointed out that those 
hardest hit by inflation were the retired peo- 
ple on fixed incomes—those retired from the 
railroad, Esso, Ethyl, the retired teacher and 
public servant, the retired person living off 
of social security, and the widow trying to 
make ends meet on an ever shrinking income 
from social security or interest on savings. 

Basic economics defines inflation as “an 
increase in money and credit without a rela- 
tive increase in goods or production.” That 
is, something to spend the money for. 

Wage and price controls attack the symp- 
toms of inflation but not the root causes. 
Mr. Nixon expressed this truism when as a 
candidate for the Presidency in 1968 he 
said: 

“The imposition of price and wage controls 
during peacetime is an abdication of fiscal 
responsibility. Such controls treat symptoms 
and not causes. Experience has indicated 
that they do not work, can never be ad- 
ministered equitably and are not compatible 
with a free economy.” 

In applying the wage and price freeze to 
curb inflation, President Nixon's action 
might be compared to that of a physician 
who prescribed an aspirin for a patient suf- 
fering from cancer. In either case, any relief 
will be but temporary and the condition 
will continue and probably be worse when 
the aspirin wears off. The cancer will con- 
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tinue to spread until it is stopped or its 
cause cut out. In the case of the inflation, 
rising prices will continue until the basic 
causes are treated or removed. 

There are two basic elements which con- 
stitute the cause of inflation—the amount of 
money and credit available and the avail- 
ability of goods. 

When an uncontrolled competitive market 
is free to operate, the profit motive and the 
common sense of people keep the supply of 
goods and services more or less in line with 
demand. The other problem is then the 
money supply. How do the people regulate 
the amount of money and credit? 

The U.S. Constitution provides that Con- 
gress shall issue our money and regulate Its 
value. A fact of which many Americans are 
not aware is that the issuance and regulation 
of our nation’s money supply was delegated 
by Congress in 1913 to a privately owned or- 
ganization—the Federal Reserve Banking 
System—and in some uncertain measure the 
value of foreign money in 1945 to a world 
organization, the International Monetary 
Fund, which is above and beyond the laws 
of the United States and our Constitution. 

In my opinion, our country is faced with a 
monetary crisis which if not brought under 
control may end up in the loss of our Con- 
stitutional Republic form of government. It 
is imperative that responsible Americans, rich 
and poor, young and old, in all walks of life 
inform themselves regarding the basic truths 
of our monetary system. The mysteries of 
the Federal Reserve, fractional reserve bank- 
ing, the IMF, Special Drawing Rights, and 
Bretton Woods are matters about which the 
public, especially our young people, must be- 
come informed. I say especially our young 
people because their future—whether it be a 
bright one full of hope and great expectations 
or a dismal one full of despair and apathy— 
depends on a fair and just money system, A 
dependable medium for earnings, savings and 
wealth. 

We must return control over money to the 
people. 

The love of money is said by the Bible to 
be the root of all evil. I contend that a dis- 
honest money system—one which favors in- 
ternational bankers and furthers destruction 
of our nation—is the root cause of most of 
the problems plaguing us today. 

Understanding our present money system 
as well as the tenets of an honest and sci- 
entific monetary system by the people is 
then essential if we are to bring about mone- 
tary reforms so as to return power to the 
people over their money. 

What is money? It hasn't always been here. 
It wasn’t here when the first settlers arrived. 
Moreover, the supply of money changes from 
year to year. 

In 1929, the total money supply was $26 
billion; in 1956, it was $213 billion; today it 
has increased to about $500 billion. The sup- 
ply of money must increase to accommodate 
the increase In population and volume of 
production. But where has the extra money 
come from? It has been created—manufac- 
tured—by people. And, I’m sorry to say, too 
much lately has been created from air— 
printing press dollars. 

Disregarding our metal coins (pennies, 
nickels, dimes, quarters, and half dollars), 
there are two kinds of money in our country. 
About 10 percent of our money ts actual pri- 
vate banker printing press money—the green 
Federal Reserve Notes you carry in your wal- 
let or purse. The other kind of money is in 
the form of bank deposits. The great bulk 
of all business deals today are handled by 
exchanging the ownership of bank deposits 
by what we know as checks. So, our money 
is considered to be the total of all bank de- 
posits in all of the banks of the country 
plus the currency in circulation outside the 
banks. 

As I have said many times, a main cause 
of inflation is deficit financing by the federal 
government. 
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Candidate Nixon in 1968 expressed the 
same idea as follows: 

“The accelerated rise in prices in recent 
years has resulted primarily from an ex- 
cessively expanding money supply which in 
turn has been fed by the monetization of 
federal government deficits. The way to stop 
inflation is to reverse the irresponsible fiscal 
policies which produce it.” 

The Nixon Administration ended the past 
fiscal year with a deficit of about $26 billion. 
In other words, the government paid out 
$26 billion more than it took in. No one can 
run a business that way. If we did, we'd end 
up in jail or bankrupt. Yet, the government 
must pay its debts to keep confidence. Where 
and how does the government get this 
money? 

It has been reported that when the federal 
government needs $1 billion, it takes action 
as follows: 

(1) The U.S. Treasurer advises the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

(2) The U.S. Treasurer advises the Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving to print $1 billon 
U.S. bonds on our debt. 

(3) The U.S. Treasurer advises the Bureau 
of Printing and Engraving to print $1 bil- 
lion Federal Reserve Notes. (The Federal 
Reserve Bank pays the relatively small cost 
of the ink and paper.) 

(4) The U.S. Treasury deposits the $1 bil- 
lion with the Federal Reserve which in ex- 
change credits the U.S. Treasury with $1 
billion on the books. 

(5) The Federal Reserve Bank can deposit 
$1 billion U.S. bonds with the Comptroller 
of the Currency and draws $1 billion in U.S. 
currency. Yet, the interest on the U.S. bonds 
held in escrow by our U.S. Treasurer is pay- 
able to the Federal Reserve Bankers. No 
money whatsoever has passed hands. It’s 
like a hidden shell game, 

The U.S. Government can then pay its 
obligations by writing government checks 
on its bank account with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. The Federal Reserve can hold 
or sell the U.S. Bonds on which the tax- 
payers pay interest which this year will 
amount to $21.1 billion. 

Federal Reserve notes are obtained by the 
member banks all over the country from the 
Federal Reserve banks. The $1 billion Fed- 
eral Reserve notes are used by the Federal 
Reserve System through the fractional re- 
serve principle to create a check book cur- 
rency and expand the money supply. Under 
the rule of fractional reserve, the member 
banks can lend approximately ten times the 
amount of currency being held on deposit. 
This money manipulation by mere book- 
keeping entries allows the Federal Reserve 
banking system to create money and to 
make vast sums by lending this created 
money—money that doesn’t exist—at inter- 
est. And the taxpayers still pay interest on 
the created money. 

It is essential that citizens understand the 
fractional reserve principle. One of the sim- 
plest explanations of it was given in a 
Report of the Committee on Economic Policy 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce published 
in 1951 and entitled, “The Economics of the 
Money Supply”: 

“Before the invention of deposit (paper) 
money, gold and other metals were the ac- 
cepted medium of exchange. Throughout 
much of the history of civilization it was 
necessary for persons transacting business 
to keep a supply of coin or bullion on hand, 
This was hazardous, as well as inconyenient; 
and in the later Middle Ages it became com- 
mon for persons owning gold to deposit it 
with the local goldsmiths for safekeeping. 
The goldsmith gave the depositor a receipt 
for his gold. 

“It was not long before the depositors 
found that it was unnecessary to draw out 
the gold each time they had a payment to 
make. It became customary for buyers and 
sellers to consider the gold receipt “as good 
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as gold,” and the receipts became & primitive 
form of paper money. 

“In time, the goldsmiths discovered that, 
normally, they might expect withdrawals of 
gold by the owners to amount to only a frac- 
tion of the total gold on deposit. It was pos- 
sible for a goldsmith, then, to lend out a sub- 
stantial proportion of the deposited gold, 
which he did not own, but for which he 
could get interest, keeping on hand enough 
gold “reserve” to cover the demands that he 
might normally expect the owners of the 
gold to make on him. 

“In this way a system of money based on 
fractional reserves came into being—that is, 
gold reserves amounting to only a fraction 
of the note issue based on them.” 

Today, what backs our money is neither 
gold and silver nor paper certificates which 
can be exchanged for gold or silver as was 
once the case but simply U.S. bonds—gov- 
ernment obligations or debt, or public con- 
fidence. The change in backing for our 
money can be shown by taking a look at 
the currency issued from time to time. 

U.S. Notes known as “‘greenbacks” were is- 
sued by President Lincoln in 1863. This cur- 
rency was issued debt free by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. Some of these are still in circula- 
tion. Had they been issued by private bank- 
ers, the taxpayers would have paid consider- 
able interest on them. 

Silver certificates redeemable in silver dol- 
lars stipulated on the face of the bill: 

“This certifies that there has been de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States 
of America one silver dollar payable to the 
bearer on demand.” 

Subsequently, silver certificates guaran- 
teed payment at one dollar in silver instead 
of silver dollars. 

The Federal Reserve Note that we are us- 
ing today merely states on its face: 

“This note is legal tender for all debts, 
public and private.” 

In contrast to the U.S. Notes issued debt 
free by the U.S. Government during the Ad- 
ministration of Lincoln, the Federal Reserve 
notes are costing the American taxpayers 
billions in the interest annually. 

It is ridiculous that the taxpayers should 
have to pay a private banking concern, the 
Federal Reserve System, interest to issue and 
use our money. Thomas E. Edison expressed 
this idea well when he said: 

“If our nation can issue a dollar bond, it 
can issue a dollar bill. The element that 
makes the bond good, makes the bill good 
also. The difference between the bond and 
the bill is that the bond lets money brokers 
collect twice the amount of the bond and an 
additional 20 percent interest, whereas the 
currency pays nobody but those who con- 
tribute directly in some useful way. 

“It ts absurd to say that our country can 
issue $30,000,000 in bonds and not $30,000,000 
in currency. Both are promises to pay; but 
one promise fattens the usurer and the other 
helps-the people. 

“It is the people who constitute the basis 
of government credit. Why then cannot the 
people have the benefit of their own gilt-edge 
credit by receiving non-interest-bearing cur- 
rency—instead of bankers receiving the bene- 
fit of the people’s credit in interest-bearing 
bonds? If the United States Government will 
adopt this policy of increasing its national 
wealth without contributing to the interest 
coliector—for the whole national debt is 
made up on interest charges—then you will 
see an era of progress and prosperity in this 
country such as could never have come other- 
wise.” 

The private Federal Reserve Banking Sys- 
tem over which Congress has no control— 
there has been no Independent audit of this 
Organization since its establishment nor a 
congressional investigation—well, this orga- 
nization controls the supply of money avail- 
able. When money ts plentiful it sells bonds, 
When money is tight it buys bonds. Increas- 
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ing the supply of money, whether it be cur- 
rency or bank deposit money out of all pro- 
portion to consumer goods available produces 
sharp price increases. On the other hand, 
decreasing the money supply out of all pro- 
portion to consumer goods available for ex- 
change causes a sharp decline in prices. 

This power to control money supply which 
is so essential to maintaining stability of the 
dollar should be returned to the people 
through their elected representatives in the 
Congress as required by the U.S. Constitution. 

In a fair money system, the money would 
be issued debt free, thus greatly reducing the 
national debt at a tremendous savings to 
taxpayers. Fractional reserve banking to the 
benefit of bankers would be halted. Those 
entrusted with the power to issue currency 
bearing the imprint of the nation, would is- 
sue it or withdraw it in proportion to goods 
available for exchange and consumption. This 
would maintain price stability and avoid in- 
fiation and manipulation. 

As a start in this direction, 3 years ago I 
introduced H.R. 351, a bill to vest in the 
Government of the United States the full, ab- 
solute, complete, and unconditional owner- 
ship of the 12 federal reserve banks. The 
enactment of this bill plus additional indi- 
cated monetary reforms would return power 
to the people over their money and enable 
them to see “an era of progress and pros- 
perity in this country such as could never 
have come otherwise.” 

Remember if Congressmen fail in their 
duty to protect wages, prices, and savings you 
can vote them out of office—you can’t vote 
out of office international bankers nor the 
Federal Reserve bank members—most of 
whom you do not even know the names. 


REINSTITUTING THE BRACERO 
PROGRAM 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, this 
afternoon I am introducing legislation to 
reinstate the bracero program. As will be 
remembered, the bracero program ex- 
isted from 1951 to 1963. 

Looking back, the bracero program was 
the kind of program that had substantial 
appeals for those involved in it. U.S. 
farmers and ranchers like it, because 
it helped them meet their labor de- 
mands by supplying steady dependable 
help and at reasonable costs. Mexicans 
who participated in the program like it, 
because it enabled them to make signif- 
icantly more money doing agricultural 
work in the United States than they were 
able to earn doing similar work in 
Mexico. The Government of Mexico 
favored the program, because it pro- 
vided an additional means of obtaining 
US. dollars and it partially helped 
Mexico’s domestic employment problems. 
In fact the only primary dissatisfactions 
with the bracero program stemmed from 
certain liberal politicians and organized 
jabor representatives who viewed the 
program in the light of misguided ideal- 
ism at best; and union organizational 
needs at worst. 

I regretted the passing of the bracero 
program, and I have viewed with interest 
the varied attempts the detractors of the 
program have made to find a workable 


substitute. To date, nothing has really 
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been developed. Farmers and ranchers 
in northwest Texas and throughout much 
of the Southwest still stand in dire need 
of steady and dependable farm labor. I 
would point out here that the high un- 
employment rate has not materially 
changed this labor shortage situation, 
because there are just not that many 
people who are interested in working in 
agriculture. I say this despite the fact 
that the Department of Labor claims 
there are workers available in general 
and in northwest Texas in particular. I 
say this, because I know from bitter ex- 
perience what other farmers and ranch- 
ers know; namely, that the chronically 
unemployed cannot do the needed jobs 
on farms and ranches—they just cannot 
do the work, The simple fact of the mat- 
ter is farmwork is hard work. There is 
no real timeclock, work is governed more 
by the light of the sun and the state of 
the weather. Moreover, wages are typi- 
cally low, because farmers do not make 
enough money themselves to pay top dol- 
lar for farm labor. In this regard, as I 
and other farm State Members have 
often stated, the level of food prices in 
the marketplace depend more on distri- 
bution and packaging costs than they do 
on farm production costs. 

Mr. Speaker, the present welfare sys- 
tem and unemployment compensation 
system also have contributed to the farm 
labor shortage. In some cases individuals 
can make more money by drawing wel- 
fare and unemployment compensation 
than they can make by either working 
part-time or not working at all. 

When all is said and done, when the 
liberals are through gnashing their teeth 
over the supposed immorality of encour- 
aging Mexicans willing to work on U.S. 
farmlands, and when the labor organiz- 
ers are through bemoaning the fact that 
the Bracero program undercuts their 
efforts to unionize American farmwork- 
ers, then one central fact remains. The 
farmers and ranchers of this Nation need 
new sources of farm labor and they need 
it desperately. 

In an attempt to meet this need I am 
introducing a bill to reestablish the Bra- 
cero program, put it under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
empower the Secretary to establish cer- 
tain program standards governing the 
provision of adequate wages, hours, and 
conditions of employment. Under my 
proposal, U.S. farmers and ranchers will 
have the opportunity to get more help, 
and Mexicans who want to better them- 
selves and better care for their families 
by earning more money will be free to 
do so in this country. 

As those of us who live in border States 
know, there is a thriving trade going on 
right this minute involving Mexicans il- 
legally entering the United States to 
work. To combat this illicit trade the 
members of the U.S. border patrol are 
working overtime. Their efforts have not 
stopped the flow of Mexican workers 
from illegally entering the country, be- 
cause the United States-Mexico border 
is simly too long to be adequately pa- 
trolled and there are too many spots 
suitable for passage between the two 
nations. 

Mr. Speaker, on balance it seems to me 
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there is a clear need for instituting a 
new Bracero program or something close 
to it. Not only would it benefit American 
agriculture, it would also appeal greatly 
to Mexican farmworkers. Such a pro- 
gram would strike a new equilibrium be- 
tween the labor resources of Mexico and 
the agriculture labor needs in the United 
States. It would better enable the food 
and fiber producers of this Nation to 
continue to provide their needed goods 
at reasonable costs to the American 
consumer. 


TRUTH ABOUT NORTHERN IRELAND 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, last night I read a very interesting 
newspaper article written by the Rev- 
erend Father Daniel Lyons, S.J., and 
published in the National Catholic Regis- 
ter of Sunday, October 17, 1971. It con- 
cerns the situation in Ireland and is au- 
thoritative insofar as my knowledge of 
Ireland is concerned. 

I include Father Lyons’ newspaper 
article: 

TRUTH ABOUT NORTH IRELAND 
(By Father Daniel Lyons, S.J.) 


It is extremely difficult for most people to 
learn the truth about what is going on in 
Northern Ireland. Conservative and liberal 
publications alike seemed determined to keep 
the basic facts from being known. 

What are the basic facts? 1) Ireland was 
one country for thousands of years and it 
should be reunited within the next 20 years. 
2) Catholics in Northern Ireland are the vic- 
tims of the most bitter discrimination 
imaginable in regard to employment, housing 
and the right to vote. 3) Protestants in 
southern Ireland, under a Catholic major- 
ity, are treated completely fairly. 

Yet National Review (October 8) tells us 
with a straight face: “Nor is it a struggle 
for civil rights”. Writes its London corres- 
pondent, Anthony Lejeune: “The indigna- 
tion expressed by Mr. Lynch, the Prime Min- 
ister of Southern Ireland, was pure hypoc- 
risy . . . he has not even dared to patrol 
the border effectively”. A united Ireland 
would cause “bitter Protestant discontent in 
Eire.” How come there is no discontent among 
the 250,000 Protestants there now? 

Why the National Review relies on its Lon- 
don correspondent for the truth about 
Ulster I cannot imagine. Yet he continues: 
“The ‘Provisional’ wing of the IRA ts con- 
trolled by Maoists and Trotskyists.” Easy to 
say. What is his proof? 

The TV audience in Britain, according to 
Lejeune “grows weary of what seems to them 
@ pointless fight.” I am sure it seems point- 
less, since BBC is not going to tell them. Her 
Majesty’s Government is perpetuating such 
a bigoted anti-Catholic regime. Concludes 
National Review’s correspondent: “The real 
issue is not civil rights ... (but) whether 
violence is going to be shown, yet again, to 
pay political dividends.” 

It paid off for George Washington, and who 
is to condemn him? The denial of civil rights 
in Northern Ireland is much worse than 
those against which Washington fought, and 
the grievances are of much longer duration. 
Ever since Cromwell drove the Catholics out 
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of the North 300 years ago, Catholics have 
been the victims of severe political and eco- 
nomic discrimination. 

That was true in all of Ireland until the 
26 counties gained their independence. Un- 
fortunately they had to do it by revolution. 
They were condemned at the time, just as 
Washington was condemned. But who dares 
condemn them today? 

Another conservative columnist, John 
Chamberlain, whose writings are generally 
sound, makes the astonishing statement 
(Human Events, Oct. 2): “The Presbyte- 
rians—the ‘Scotch-Irish’—have been there 
from the 17th Century. So have Catholic 
Trish.” 

The Catholics have been there for thou- 
sands of years, (though they were not con- 
verted to the Faith until the 4th Century.) 

If people like Bernadette Devlin are bitter 
it is because, like countless thousands of 
others, they had their property confiscated 
by a foreign ruler and given to Protestants. 
It is because her father, like so many thou- 
sands in the North, had to leave Ireland 
in order to get a job because he was a Cath- 
olic, and was barely able to afford a trip home 
from England once a year during his holi- 
days. 

There is no discrimination against Cath- 
Olics in England, just as there is no discrimi- 
nation against Protestants in southern 
Ireland. The only solution is for England to 
take over the government of Northern Ire- 
land and rule it as she rules England. 

In 10 years time, after the discrimination 
against Catholics has become a thing of the 
past, the northern six counties could be 
voted into the south, Ireland must be united 
once again, as it was for thousands of years 
before England so arbitrarily divided it in 
1921. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK IN FREE 
CHINA 


HON. PHILIP M. CRANE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, the observ- 
ance of the 1971 Captive Nations Week 
in our country and abroad proved to be 
a productive and successful one. Despite 
neoisolationist and implosive trends here 
and in many parts of the world, it is 
heartening to witness our citizens and 
allied friends raise their voices in behalf 
of over 2 dozen captive nations in the 
Red empire. They realize the long-run 
strategic importance of the captive na- 
— to American and free world secu- 
rity. 

One of the outstanding observances of 
the week took place in the Republic of 
China by facing up to realities in the 
world, it cannot be overlooked that main- 
land China constitutes in the long list of 
captive nations the largest of them all. 
The remarks by our Ambassador to the 
Republic of China, the Honorable Walter 
P. McConaughy, stress the meaning of 
Captive Nations Week for the captive 
mainland Chinese as well as others. I 
commend to the reading of our Members 
these remarks addressed to a rally of 
over 2,000 participants in Taipei, along 
with the address of Dr. Ku Cheng-kang, 
chairman of the rally, the messages by 
President Chiang Kai-shek and Vice 
President Yen Chia-kan, and the decla- 
ration and message to the people of the 
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captive nations adopted at the mass 
rally. 


REMARKS BY AMBASSADOR MCCONAUGHY AT 
CAPTIVE NATIONS RALLY 


Mr. ‘Vice President, Chairman Ku, Com- 
mittee Members, Distinguished Guests, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: It is a great honor for 
me again to participate in the annual Taipei 
observance of Captive Nations Week, 

The most unfortunate of peoples are surely 
those who are prevented from enjoying man's 
inalienable rights of freedom and liberty. 
But this condition is not only unfortunate, 
it is also unnatural; for the natural, inex- 
tinguishable desire of the human spirit is for 
independence and basic human freedoms. So, 
while we sorrow for those who must con- 
tinue to carry the yoke of oppression, we 
nevertheless remain confident that someday 
the human spirit will prevail and that some- 
day each country will be governed by a 
leadership that respects freedom, liberty and 
justice. 

The United States of America’s War of In- 
dependence was fought to lift the yoke of 
oppression, Fortunately for America, we have 
not known the absence of liberty since that 
initial victory in 1783. Partly because our 
nation was born in a fight for freedom, Amer- 
icans retain a special concern for the plight 
of those who are still denied their right to 
liberty, national independence, and justice. 
It was this American concern that resulted 
in the 1959 Joint Resolution of the Congress 
of the United States requesting the Presi- 
dent to proclaim the third week in July each 
year as Captive Nations Week until such time 
as freedom and independence should have 
been achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world, It is appropriate that we rededi- 
cate ourselves here today with our friends 
and allies in the Republic of China who 
share with us these basic goals and ideals. 

I must be candid: the twelve years since 
the Joint Resolution was passed have not 
been years of great progress toward ending 
the cruel injustice of a world partly en- 
slaved. The path of freedom is not an easy 
road to follow. In fact it often seems easier 
to accept oppression than to resist it. In the 
long run, however, the modern oppressors are 
doomed to the same fate that has befallen 
all the oppressors that have gone before. 

It is our fond hope that the day when we 
will no longer need to observe a Captive Na- 
tions Week is not too far in-the future. That 
day will indeed be blessed for mankind 
everywhere. Until that day, however, it is 
proper that we pause at least once a year to 
remember those suffering from oppression, 
and to recall that the fate of our brothers 
is very much our Own concern. 


ADDRESS BY Dr. Ku CHENG-KANG, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE “CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK” RALLY 
Vice President Yen, Distinguished Guests, 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The “Captive Na- 

tions Week” was started in 1959, as proposed 

by the House and Senate of the U.S. Con- 
gress and proclaimed by President Eisen- 
hower. The objective was to help captive 
nations and their peoples gain freedom and 
attain a true status of liberation. The sup- 
port that the Congress and Government of 
the United States gave to this anti-Com- 
munist movement of the people reflected the 
spirit of Eisenhower Administration's lib- 
eration policy and the profound understand- 
ing as well as the solemn sense of responsi- 
bility possessed by all the Americans with 
regard to their historic mission. For this 
reason, the movement has been enthusiasti- 
cally responded to by the various circles of 
the Republic of China with “Captive Na- 
tions Week” activities each July. This and 
the Freedom Day Movement, that was first 
observed on January 23 of 1954, are now two 
bright banners leading the global fight to 
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tear down the Iron Curtain and win victory 
for man’s freedom. 

Today, 12 years since the start of the 
“Captive Nations Week” Movement, the evil 
Communist forces of enslavement obviously 
are still strong and the captive nations and 
peoples under the Communists still continue 
to suffer and face even more cruel oppres- 
sion and rule of slavery. Because of Com- 
munist aggression and attempts at subver- 
sion, some free nations today are just a few 
steps to butchery and enslavement, This is 
a truiy serious situation. Even so, a number 
of nations are now stepping back from the 
battlefront of fight to protect freedom and 
even showing signs to appease and make 
compromise with the internationa] Com- 
munists. This is why the free world is at 
such an ebb tide today. 

Compared with the Communist bloc, the 
freedom camp has truly righteous goals, 
lofty ideals and mighty power. But why is 
it that no swift victory has been possible in 
the fight against Communists in the last 20 
years? My opinion is that we have been 
marching in a correct direction but not 
necessarily with right methods. 

Firstly, the freedom camp has never made 
up its mind resolutely to destroy the Com- 
munist rule of slavery. This indecisiveness 
has been refiected in prolonged fighting 
without any intention to win. Free world 
Policies have been shaky, shifty and re- 
treative, thereby permitting the Communists 
to grow bolder and increasingly fanatic. 

Secondly, the freedom camp posture has 
been passive and defensive, very rarely of- 
fensive. There have never been really deter- 
mined efforts toward a joint anti-Commu- 
nist front. As a result, the freedom camp 
has often been in the predicament of just 
receiving blows, 

Thirdly, there has been no anti-Commu- 
nist fighting on any front except on military 
battlegrounds, and the freedom camp has 
never had any determination or action to 
take the struggle right into the enemy camp. 
No internal confusion of Communist rule 
has been utilized to the free world advan- 
tage. By underestimating the captive peo- 
ple’s hidden strength against tyranny, the 
free world has missed many an opportunity 
to conquer the enemy. 

Even in the face of the present difficult 
situation that has resulted from mistakes of 
the past, some free nations unfortunately are 
trying to run away by coupling retreat with 
compromises, when they actually should be 
endeavoring to overcome the difficulty with 
progressive spirt and correct approaches. As a 
result, the line between us and our enemy 
is now vague and confused and the anti- 
Communist fighting spirit of the free world 
as a whole is now even lower, allowing the 
reverse current of appeasement to rage every- 
where. 

But we firmly believe that free man will 
never accept the fate of defeat and enslave- 
ment and will wake up in time from his mis- 
taken dream of appeasement. We are par- 
ticularly confident that the United States, 
with its outstanding long record of fight for 
freedom, will once again fully shoulder the 
responsibility to safeguard human freedom 
and protect international justice. The free 
world has hit a low mark but this is only for 
the time being. If only free people everywhere 
rise in time and unite for joint endeavors, 
the ebb tide of freedom will immediately turn 
into a high tide. We all are being subjected to 
the test of times. We must stand through the 
test and endeavor continuously toward an 
era of victory for freedom. 

The most serious realistic problem that 
now confronts us relentlessly is that of at- 
tempts to let the Peiping regime into the 
United Nations. That regime has brought 
scourges to the whole of China and destruc- 
tion to all of Asia and is preparing to bring 
further threats and damages to the entire 
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world. That regime is the masterminder of 
crimes and has been accused by the United 
Nations as an aggressor. Admission of that 
regime into the U.N., should that be unfor- 
tunately allowed to happen, would not only 
lead to the collapse and distintegration of the 
world body but also bring total confusion 
and disruption to the entire freedom camp. 
At this important juncture of history, we 
sincerely hope that all the free nations will 
bring forth their conscience and reasoning 
power, give full play to their courage and 
strength, and join hands to smash all at- 
tempts to introduce the Chinese Commu- 
nists into the United Nations. 

Recently we have been witnessing a rising 
tide of mass exodus from the Chinese main- 
land in addition to the continuous fighting 
of the mainland people against Communism 
and tyranny. More and more people are risk- 
ing their lives and breaking out of the Iron 
Curtain. This shows ail the more clearly 
that Peiping’s rule is far from being stable 
and absolutely cannot represent the Chinese 
people’s interests and viewpoints. This is 
one major reason why we are strongly op- 
posed to that regime’s entry into the U.N. 
Struggles against slavery and for freedom 
are indeed spreading everywhere behind the 
Iron Curtain. This being the case, I must 
say that another important guideline for free 
world endeavor is to give all the necessary 
spiritual encouragement and effective actual 
support to the Iron Curtain people's strug- 
gle for freedom. The anti-Mao and anti-Com- 
munist revolution of the Chinese mainland 
people today, the current freedom and inde- 
pendence movements of East European peo- 
ples and the struggle against autocracy and 
tyranny now going on in Soviet Russia are 
all eloquent expressions of a surging revo- 
lutionary tide. With political and economic 
support from the free world, the Iron Cur- 
tain people will surely bring their anti-slav- 
ery struggie for freedom to a new climax. 
This not only will check and diminish the 
Communists’ forces of external expansion 
but at the same time will permit freedom- 
fighters to hit the enemy from within the 
enemy camp. The Communist rule of slavery 
will be uprooted and destroyed in this way. 
The captive nations will regain their Inde- 
pendence and the captive peoples will return 
to full freedom. 

We feel very much honored to have with 
us today the Honorable Samuel S. Stratton 
of the U.S. House of Representatives. We 
heartily thank him and welcome him. As 
we all can see, even though the appeasers are 
rampant today, the righteous forces of the 
world also are rising in unity, In the United 
States, for example, the tide against appease- 
ment has been rising recently in the Con- 
gress and in many sectors of society. We are 
sure that Mr. Stratton will bring back to his 
fellow Americans the Chinese people’s voice 
of righteousness, firm stand and correct en- 
deavors with regard to the present world 
situation. By doing so, Mr. Stratton will help 
bring about closer cooperation between the 
two great nations—the United States of 
America and the Republic of China—for fur- 
ther unity of all the freedom-loving people 
of the world and for continuous common 
endeavors toward the final goal of victory 
for freedom. This way, we believe, the “Cap- 
tive Nations Week” Movement that was 
started by the U.S. Congress will write down 
a brilliant page in the history of man’s strug- 
gle for freedom. 

PRESIDENT CHIANG KEAI-SHEK’S MESSAGE TO 
THE Mass RALLY OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
SUPPORTING CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, SAFE- 
GUARDING THE FREEDOM OF MANKIND, AND 
OPPOSING THE ADMISSION OF THE CHINESE 
COMMUNISTS TO THE UNITED NATIONS 
“Safeguarding mankind's freedom and re- 

sistance to Communist enslavement” is the 

unequivocal banner raised by the movement 
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to support Captive Nations Week. The flying 
of this banner coincides with the tides of 
the present and also points to the correct 
direction for the common struggle of free 
mankind. Once the U.S. Congress had made 
the initial proposal, the Republic of China 
rallied behind it and in 1961 took the lead 
in supporting the movement to help peoples 
of captive nations regain their independence 
and freedom. Enthusiastic support was sub- 
sequently forthcoming from all the other 
member states of the World Anti-Commu- 
nist League. The movement has accelerated 
the pooling of anti-Communist strength 
wherever it is found. It also has reinforced 
the determination and courage of those en- 
slaved by the Communists in their struggie 
for freedom and survival. 

The rampancy of Communist enslavement 
and violence and the spreading countercur- 
rents of international appeasement consti- 
tute serious threats to the freedom of man- 
kind. Nevertheless, we have not the slight- 
est doubt that enslavement and violence 
are like the flames of a fire and soon will 
be extinguished. Throughout history, there 
has not been a single tyrannical regime and 
enslaver of the people which was not over- 
thrown by those who struggled against slav- 
ery. When faced with oppression and hu- 
miliation, even the cowardly advocate of 
appeasement will awake from bewilderment 
and turn from turnidity to lucidity and from 
flaccid inaction to bold action. Recently I 
told our compatriots that the National Rev- 
olution of the Republic of China is not 
merely a revolution for the independence 
and freedom of a single nation and that 
the anti-Communist struggle of the Chinese 
race is not merely an anti-Communist strug- 
gle for the survival and safety of a single 
race. We must strengthen our conviction of 
immutable victory over Communism, dis- 
play our persevering spirit and raise up our 
morale in the unceasing effort to preserve 
freedom and justice. Internally, we must 
unite all our compatriots at home and 
abroad; externally, we must rally all who 
love freedom and justice throughout the 
world to join in our common struggle and 
thus assure history’s most brilliant victory 
in the fight for the freedom of humankind. 

The current smiling diplomatic offensive of 
the Maoists seeks to divide and confuse the 
free world, to smuggle the regime into the 
United Nations and to use the international 
organization as the base for the regime’s in- 
ternational united front. If this conspiracy 
should succeed, the United Nations Charter 
would be emptied of worth and the noble 
spirit and great objectives of the United Na- 
tions would sink into decadence. In the end 
there would be division and the dissolution 
of the United Nations organization. Any con- 
cessions or appeasement of the intriguers 
could only encourage enslavement and assist 
aggression. The 700 million people of the 
Chinese mainland would be subjected to ever 
more tyrannical persecution. Free countries 
of Asia and the rest of the world would face 
the calamity of increasingly serious infiltra- 
tion and subversion. Endless catastrophe 
would be the lot of mankind. To crush this 
intrigue of the Chinese Communists, we must 
call upon the free peoples of all the world to 
build up their moral courage and rally all 
the forces of justice. We must urge the par- 
liamentary organs, the governments, the civic 
bodies and the mass communications media 
of all countries to repeat and amplify our 
summons so that a great tide of the times 
will surge forward to oppose the enslavement 
and aggression of the Chinese Communists 
and prevent their admission to the United 
Nations. In so doing, we shall achieve the 
noble objective of safeguarding the United 
Nations and world peace. Humankind will be 
assured of immunity to Communist enslave- 
ment and guaranteed the enjoyment of free- 


dom in perpetuity. 
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Vice PRESIDENT YEN CHIA-KAN'’S MESSAGE TO 
THE Mass RALLY OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
SUPPORTING CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, SAFE- 
GUARDING THE FREEDOM OF MANKIND AND 
OPPOSING THE ADMISSION OF THE CHINESE 
COMMUNISTS TO THE UNTTep NATIONS 


Mr Chairman, Honorable Guests, Freedom- 
Seekers, Ladies and Gentlemen: The people 
of the Republic of China from all walks of life 
have been gathering once every year for a 
mass rally in support of Captive Nations 
Week. This year's rally is also held to endorse 
the righteous summons for the safeguarding 
of mankind’s freedom and to oppose the ad- 
mission of the Chinese Communists to the 
United Nations. I feel greatly honored to be 
invited to attend this rally. 

The Captive Nations Week movement was 
initiated by the Congress of the United States 
12 years ago and promptly received the back- 
ing of the free nations. It has become an in- 
ternational anti-Communist undertaking of 
Just purpose and noble ideal. The Republic of 
China is the nation which has suffered the 
most from Communism and was also the first 
nation to stand up against the Communists. 
However, the Chinese mainland continues to 
be occupied by the totalitarian regime of the 
tyrannical Chinese Communists and our 700 
million compatriots are suffering the misery 
of enslavement. We of the Republic of China 
have, therefore, a profound and poignant rec- 
ognition of the meaning and purpose of Cap- 
tive Nations Week and give our strongest 
possible support. 

The war against Communism will conceiv- 
ably be a protracted one, filled with hard- 
ships and difficulties, and to be complicated 
by a variety of factors. Unlike previous wars, 
this struggle requires continuous firmness, 
unswerving courage in the face of adversities 
and enduring high morale in order to defeat 
the enemy and win through to victory. We 
must also point to the current deplorable 
situation in which the world remains half 
free and half slave. More than a billion peo- 
ple are living under the new slave system im- 
posed by Communist totalitarianism. Even in 
the half of the world which is free, there is a 
tendency for some people to lose their faith, 
abandon their position and go astray in their 
actions. A few shortsighted politicians are 
raising their voices in advocating appease- 
ment and compromise. It has become increas- 
ingly clear that for the sake of short-term 
benefit, some countries would abandon the 
principles of righteousness and justice, and 
have compromised their position in order to 
please the aggressors. As President Chiang 
Kai-shek has said, “The rampant tendency 
toward appeasement has sparked voracious 
and spreading flames of violence, has brought 
about the ebb of moral strength, and has 
damped and dimmed moral faith and legal 
principles.” This deplorable situation saddens 
friends and gladdens foes, and grievously 
threatens the security of the free world. 

We are especially regretful that some of the 
free nations should have forgotten the history 
of the illegal occupation of the Chinese main- 
land by the Maoist rebels. These nations are 
either too ignorant to pay any attention to 
the facts or so deceived by their own illusions 
that they resort to subjective and wishful 
thinking and formulate new foreign and 
trade policies for dealing with the Chinese 
Communists. This trend is extremely dan- 
gerous, because it may not only give aid to 
tyrants but also invite the destruction of 
themselves. All the nations which hope to 
“build bridges” to or have trade with the 
Maoists apparently have forgotten that up to 
now the Maoist regime is still an aggressor 
condemned by the United Nations and that 
it continues to be the principal instigator of 
the war in Indochina. 

Because of its inherent nature, the Maoist 
regime has tried from its very beginning to 
enslave the Chinese people, to invade neigh- 
boring Asian countries and to subyert other 
free nations. These have been the Maoists’ 
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major tasks with their final goal to conquer 
the whole world. Their conspiracy has never 
changed. Recently they have become so ar- 
rogant as to urge “rebellion against whole 
mankind and revolutionizing of all the 
world.” If such an evil and violent regime 
were to be admitted to the United Nations 
at the insistence of some misguided coun- 
tries, what would become of the spirit of the 
United Nations and what would be the 
future of this world organization? 

President Chiang has repeatedly told the 
people of the world that Communism is the 
source of all wars of aggression and that the 
Maoists are the chief perpetrators. He has 
also said that as long as the Chinese main- 
land continues to be occupied by the Mao- 
ists, there will be no peace in the world. This 
succinct but emphatic warning is born of 
bitter experience in our struggle against the 
Communists during the last several decades. 
If the free world should close its ears to this 
admonition, the Maoists would be further 
encouraged to carry out their plans for 
expansionism and would pose more and in- 
creasingly serious danger for mankind. 

The government of the Republic of China 
has been elected through legal processes 
under a Constitution which was formulated 
by the will of all the Chinese people. This 
country is a founding member of the United 
Nations and its membership is specified in 
the Charter. Thus only the Government of 
the Republic of China can represent the 
Chinese people in the United Nations. 

I want to explain once more to all the 
people of the world that the struggle of the 
Republic of China against Communism and 
for the recovery of the Chinese mainland is 
based on the will and has the trust of all the 
Chinese people. Our objective is not merely 
to win the freedom of a single natioh, which 
is China, but also to eliminate the root of 
all evils and prevent further world holo- 
causts. We are all familiar with the past 
tyrannical regimes in the history of China 
and other nations, and we all know that 
none of these ever escaped its destiny of 
destruction. The disregard of human nature 
and the oppression of the people by the 
Maoists have gone far beyond the worst 
records of their predecessors. So we can be 
certain that the Maoists will not escape the 
judgment of history; they will eventually 
collapse and be exterminated at the world 
tribunal of righteousness and justice. 

In his message to the Captive Nations 
Week mass rally last year, President Chiang 
made points which can, in my opinion, serve 
as a permanent endorsement of the move- 
ment. I should like to quote him today. 
President Chiang said: “Peace cannot be had 
without toil and freedom must be gained 
with moral courage ... A bright world of 
real peace can emerge only when the earth 
no longer has an iron curtain and an inter- 
national society of lasting security can 
emerge only when mankind is completely 
free from slavery.” 

DECLARATION OF THE CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
RALLY IN THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

Sixty years ago, Chinese compatriots and 
patriotic youths attained a great unity, do- 
mestically and overseas, under the banner 
of national revolution and, by sacrificing 
their blood and lives, finally overthrew the 
tyranny of Manchu dynasty and established 
the first democratic republic in Asia. 

Today, when the Republic of China is sixty 
years old, Chinese compatriots and patriotic 
youths have again attained a great unity, 
domestically and overseas, in the cause of 
anti-Moa and anti-Communist revolution 
which is directed to overthrow the barbarous 
Maoist regime and its slavery system and 
establish a modern China based on the Three 
People’s Principles. 

For the last twenty years, the Maoist gang 
has, domestically, enslaved the 700 million 
Chinese people on the Chinese mainland by 
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terror and violence and, externally, adopted 
a belligerent and aggressive policy which has 
constituted an evil influence over the world 
and posed a grave threat to Asia and the 
whole mankind. But their erroneous policy 
and aggressive lines have also aggravated in- 
ternal contradictions and crises. The turbu- 
lence created by the Great Cultural Revolu- 
tion” was a refiection of these contradictions 
and crises. From the fact that the whole 
Chinese mainland after the “Great Cultural 
Revolution” still remains in a tumultuous 
state, we can realize that the Maoist regime 
has by no means overcome their difficulties. 
On the contrary, the situation has been 
worsening from day to day. 

Present Chinese mainland situation indi- 
cates that the Maoist regime is far from able 
to stabilize its rule and it can only maintain 
its control over the people by military sup- 
port. This is why, up to present, the regime 
is still unable to convene the “National 
People’s Congress” and normalize its admin- 
istrative system. The unceasing disturbances 
including violent power-seizing struggles, 
armed factional strifes, warlords’ militarism 
as well as people's revolts and flights are in- 
dications that more crises and turbulences 
are developing. 

Nevertheless, international appeasers ig- 
nore these facts and say that the Chinese 
Communists have stabilized their rule over 
the Chinese mainland. Furthermore, they 
even try to introduce the illegal Maoist re- 
gime into international society. These ab- 
surdities have not only intensified the 
Chinese Communist tyrannous rule over the 
700 million Chinese people, but also en- 
couraged their aggression and subversion in 
Asia and increased their threat to the whole 
world. 

Therefore, we solemnly appeal that, for the 
sake of the future of whole mankind, all 
justice and freedom forces should join to- 
gether in the effort to stop the maneuvers of 
appeasement. The most urgent task in pres- 
ent stage is of course to defeat the plot 
of introducing the Chinese Communist re- 
gime into the United Nations. The Chinese 
Communist regime has ever had a growling 
animosity towards the United Nations and 
unalterably taken the enslavement of whole 
mankind as its primary goal. It is self-evident 
that to introduce the Chinese Communist 
regime into the United Nations would be of 
suicidal stipudity on the part of free na- 
tions. 

We firmly believe that only when all jus- 
tice and freedom forces are closely united, we 
can attain the goal of victory for freedom. 
We are glad to see that the great majority 
of American people have awakened to the 
danger of appeasement, Asian peoples’ anti- 
Communist movements have grown much 
stronger than ever before, the silent majority 
of the people of free nations have been 
awakening, and the freedom struggle behind 
the Iron Curtain is in active development. 
All these convinced us that the force of free- 
dom is irresistible. The Chinese people have 
been always in the utmost front of the 
struggle for freedom and against slavery. We 
should unflaggingly endeavor to march for- 
ward under the guidance of President Chi- 
ang: “Attain self-support with a solemn at- 
titude, don’t be scared when come upon un- 
expected accidents, make sound judgment 
after careful deliberation, and hold fast on 
the principle of national independence.” 
With these words in mind as our guiding 
principle, we are sure that we will overcome 
all difficulties in the way and achieve our 
final victory for freedom. 


MESSAGE TO THE PEOPLE OF CAPTIVE NATIONS 

Dear Friends Behind the Iron Curtain: 
Since the start of the Captive Nations Week 
observance in the United States in 1959 
through Congressional decision and procla- 
mation by President Eisenhower, we people 
in the Republic of China have enthusiasti- 
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cally responded to the call with mass rallies 
and other activities in July of each year. 
Furthermore, the movement has been ex- 
panded by the World Anti-Communist League 
into a massive campaign of all the free world 
nations supporting the U.S. policy to free 
the Iron Curtain people. The Captive Na- 
tions Week is now one of the two major 
annual events of the world that stand for 
freedom and against slavery. The other eyent 
is the Freedom Day each January 23 that 
marks the choice of freedom made by more 
than 22,000 Communist prisoners-of-war of 
the Korean War 17 years ago. Today, to mark 
the 12th anniversary of the Captive Nations 
Week Movement, we people of the Republic 
_ of China are gathered here in Taipei for a 

mass rally in support of your continued 
struggle for freedom and independence in 
opposition to Communism and slavery, We 
are here to pledge that we will continue to 
fight with you aaginst the Communist’s evil 
rule so that the final victory will be ours and 
all the nations and individuals will be once 
again free, 

The evil Communist rule is now faced with 
serious internal contradictions, difficulties 
and crises. But before their complete down- 
fall, the Communists will surely effect further 
cruel oppression and bring even more seri- 
ous scourges to all the Iron Curtain people. 
On the other hand. however, the enslaved 
people will certainly react with anti-tyranny 
actions on an unprecedented scale. The 
Polish people’s anti-slavery campaign since 
last year is now leading to another climax in 
the Iron Curtain people's struggle for free- 
dom. Far-reaching influences have been 
exerted throughout Eastern Europe. Par- 
ticularly shocked are the Communist regimes 
of Czechoslovakia, Hungary and East Ger- 
many. Also noteworthy is the mounting op- 
position of the Russians, particularly the in- 
tellectuals, against totalitarlam autocracy, 
forcing Kremlin to make certain concessions 
with regard to internal affairs. The interna- 
tional Communists’ split and tendency to- 
ward disintegration are now all the more 
obvious following the 24th congress of the 
Russian Communist Party last March. The 
massing of stronger anti-Communist forces 
inside and outside the Iron Curtain and the 
severe internal conflicts of the Communist 
bloc are factors assuring a final victory for 
the people who long for freedom and stand 
against slavery. The fast-developing anti-Mao 
and anti-Communist struggle of the Chinese 
mainiand people is now a brilliant forerunner 
of the Iron Curtain people’s anti-tyranny re- 
volution. Large numbers of people in various 
free nations are waking up to the truth and 
rising together against the Communists. The 
anti-Communist situation of the whole world 
has been greatly enhanced. We all are of the 
opinion that freedom can be gained only 
through incessant struggle and that no pause 
can be allowed in the fight against slavery 
and for freedom. We are determined to con- 
tinue our unremitting efforts and deal a time- 
ly fatal blow to the sinful rule of slavery. 
Together we shall speed up the arrival of vic- 
tory for freedom following a total destruction 
of the Iron Curtain. 

Dear friends behind the Iron Curtain, the 
Captive Nations Week Movement will con- 
tinue to prompt the free world to supply you 
with spiritual and material strength for your 
fight against slavery and for freedom. Let us 
strive as one toward our common goal. Let us 
from different directions launch joint attacks 
at Communist tyranny. We all shall fight to 
the end for a complete elimination of Com- 
munist rule. 

With our hearty wishes for the victory of 
our common endeavors, 

Sincerely, 

Mass rally of the Republic of China's 
various circles supporting the Captive 
Nations Week movement, striving to 
safeguard the freedom of mankind and 
opposing Peiping’s entry into the U.N. 
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WORLD AnTI-CoMMUNIST LEAGUE, 
CHINA CHAPTER, 
Taipei, July 28, 1971. 
Hon. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI, 
House of Representatives, 1409 House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. DERWINSKI: I have the pleasure 
of informing you that the Captive Nations 
Week in the Republic of China has been suc- 
cessfully concluded. A mass rally for support- 
ing the Captive Nations Week movement, 
safeguarding human freedom and opposing 
admission of the Chinese Communist regime 
to the United Nations was held in the morn- 
ing of July 9 at the City Hall of Taipei. Con- 
gressman Stratton delivered an inspiring ad- 
dress at the rally. Our distinguished guest 
speakers included His Excellency Vice Presi- 
dent Yen of the Republic of China and His 
Excellency McConaughy, U.S. Ambassador to 
the Republic of China. 

I was elected of the Presidum Chairman at 
the rally. The rally unanimously adopted a 
declaration and messages to President Nixon 
and the United Nations, reaffirming our stand 
against admission of the Peiping regime to 
the U.N. and for liberation of the people 
enslaved in the captive nations. Under the 
prevailing atmosphere of appeasement, these 
documents are indeed a representation of the 
earnest wishes of the people of the Republic 
of China. Herewith enclosed are each two 
coples of these documents and pictures of 
our observance activities for your reference 
and for entering into the Congressional 
Record. 

In addition to his presence at the rally, 
Honorable Stratton delivered a speech at a 
public meeting and attended a seminar held 
by freedom fighters. He also made a tour of 
Kinmen. He won our people’s high ad- 
miration. 

With my best personal wishes for your 
good health, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ku CHENG-KANG, 
Honorary Chairman, WACL, President, 
WACL/APACL, China Chapter. 


MESSAGE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


To: The Secretary-General and Member Del- 
egations at the U.N., care of Embassy of 
the Republic of China, Washington, D.C. 

The Captive Nations Week observance, 
started in the United States in 1959, has re- 
ceived enthusiastic responses and support 
from us people in the Republic of China 
because of its complete accord with the U.N. 
stand for human rights and freedom. As we 
representatives from various circles of this 
nation are gathered here in Taipei today for 
another Captive Nations Week rally, we have 
fixed as our immediate goals of anti-slavery 
struggle the protection of man’s freedom and 
strong objection to Chinese Communist entry 
into the United Nations. 

To protect international peace and punish 
the Communists for their belligerent atroci- 
ties, the U.N. in 1951, in the course of the 
Korean conflict, labeled the Peiping regime 
as an aggressor. In the two decades since 
then, the Chinese Communists have con- 
tinued to work for the “burial” of human 
freedom through their ageressive expansion- 
ist moves. They have supported the Vietnam- 
ese Communists’ attacks on South Vietnam; 
kindled war fire in Laos and Khmer (Cam- 
bodia); instigated the Thai, Malaysian, In- 
dian and Burmese Reds to carry out armed 
rebellion and subversion; and trained and 
supported the Red and pro-Red elements in 
Asia, Africa and the Americas for political 
infiltration and armed disturbances. Further- 
more, Peiping has been operating a world- 
wide dope-trafficking network in an attempt 
to poison the bodies and minds of soldiers 
and other young people. On the Chinese 
mainland, the dictatorial and tyrannical 
regime has imposed on the 700 million popu- 
lace an unprecedented form of slavery and 
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oppression, preparing to sacrifice the people 
for the regime's fanatic “world revolution.” 
The United Nations indeed should take se- 
vere punitive actions against these madly evil 
Chinese Communists instead of trying to 
admit them into the world family and help 
them spread their destructive fiames. 

Unfortunately, a number of U.N. member 
mations have time and again attempted to 
introduce the Peiping regime into the world 
body. Undoubtedly they have been influ- 
enced by Peiping’s united front maneuvers 
and the international appeasers’ fear of 
Communists. Their attempts seriously con- 
tradict the spirit of the U.N. Charter and 
may endanger the valuable existence of the 
U.N. itself. 

Because of their unsurpassed tyrannical 
rule and all-out drive toward world con- 
quest, the Chinese Communists are now 
faced with strong opposition from the 700 
million people at home and heavy pressure 
from the anti-Mao and anti-Communist 
forces abroad. Peiping’s rule has never been 
stable and the regime’s internal crisis is in- 
creasing intensity. To tide over this turbu- 
lence, the regime is now resorting to a diplo- 
matic offensive of smiles, hoping that enough 
support may be gained for its U.N. entry and 
assurance of its continued existence. How- 
ever, membership in the U.N. would give 
Peiping a solid ground for perpetration of its 
scheme to bury the whole United Nations. All 
the statesmen of U.N. member nations 
should be fully aware of this Chinese Com- 
munist intention and heighten their vigi- 
lance accordingly. 

The Republic of China, as a charter mem- 
ber of the U.N. and a permanent member 
of the Security Council, has fully accepted 
and carried out the obligations contained in 
the U.N. Charter. and has contributed im- 
portantly to the U.N. efforts to enhance 
world peace as well as to man’s fight against 
the Communists’ tyrannical rule of slavery. 
As we free Chinese are gathered today for 
this Captive Nations Week rally, we have 
unanimously decided to send this message 
to Your Excellency Secretary-General U 
Thant and to all the delegations of U.N. 
member nations, reiterating the determina- 
tion of all the people of the Republic of 
China to safeguard the sacred U.N. Charter 
and resolutely oppose all attempts to intro- 
duce the Peiping regime to the U.N. We urge 
the whole United Nations to watch out for 
the Chinese Communists’ dark schemes to 
bury the world body and bring scourges to 
all of mankind, We request the United Na- 
tions to uphold its solemn stand for human 
rights and against aggression. We ask that 
the Peiping regime be kept out of the United 
Nations forever. Furthermore, we hope that 
speedy and effective steps will be taken 
against the Chinese Communists’ aggression, 
subversion, rule of slavery and narcotics of- 
fensive. Only in this way can the United Na- 
tions fulfill its historic mission to protect 
world peace and promote man’s freedom and 
well-being. 

Very truly yours, 

Mass rally of the Republic of China’s 
various circles supporting the Captive 
Nations Week movement, striving to 
safeguard the freedom of mankind 
and opposing Peiping's entry into the 
U.N. 


MESSAGE TO His EXcCELLENCY RICHARD M, 
NIXON, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 
Your Excellency: For observing the Captive 

Nations Week sponsored by the United States, 

& mass rally participated by more than 2,000 

representatives of civic organizations in the 

Republic of China is held today at the city 

auditorium of Taipel and a week-long ob- 

servance program is also being carried out 
throughout this country. The Captive Na- 
tions Week, as proclaimed by President Ei- 
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senhower in 1958 when Your Excellency was 
Vice President, is a movement of epochal 
significance and would bear very important 
effect on the whole world. It is an endeavor 
which maneuvers to the support of the free- 
dom struggle behind the Iron Curtain and 
has added luster to the American people’s 
great heritage of righteousness. We consider 
that, under current world situation, it is im- 
perative for all free people to uphold this 
movement with positive action. For this pur- 
pose, we are sending this message to express 
our respects for Your Excellency’s leadership 
and request Your Excellency’s continuous 
support of the Captive Nations Week move- 
ment in order that it can accomplish its great 
objectives to liberate the enslaved people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and safeguard freedom 
of whole mankind. We want to point out that 
any appeasement to international Commu- 
nists would mean surrender to the Commu- 
nist slavery system and that the people of 
the Republic of China are firmly opposed to 
any attempt to introduce the Chinese Com- 
munist regime into the United Nations and 
opposed to any so-called “two Chinas” ar- 
rangement. Thus, we earnestly call upon 
Your Excellency to maintain the just spirit 
of the United Nations Charter, save the 
United Nations organization from being 
frustrated by the Communist plot, appreciate 
the traditional friendship between the United 
States and the Republic of China as well as 
the common interests of the freedom camp. 
We also earnestly request that the United 
States as a leading nation of the free world 
continues to prevent the Chinese Communist 
regime from entering into the United Na- 
tions, eliminate the Communist slavery sys- 
tem, and carry out the positive aspect of the 
Nixon Doctrine in order to achieve the vic- 
tory of human freedom in the 1970s. 
Very truly yours, 

Mass rally of the Republic of China’s 
various circles supporting the Captive 
Nations Week movement, striving to 
safeguard the freedom of mankind and 
opposing Peiping’s entry into the U.N. 


MESSAGE TO THE GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM 


To: H. E. President Nguyen Van Thieu and 
the Patriotic Soldiers and Civilians of the 
Republic of Vietnam 


In response to the ‘Captive Nations Week” 
Movement of the United States, representa- 
tives from various circles of the Republic of 
China have assembled today at the City Hall 
in Taipei for a rally to express our support 
for that movement and our determination 
to safeguard man’s freedom and oppose the 
Peiping regime's entry into the United Na- 
tions. We of this meeting wish to avail our- 
selves of this opportunity to express our high- 
est respect to Your Excellency and the people 
of the Republic of Vietnam, military and 
civilian alike, who under your strong leader- 
ship have made great accomplishments in 
their resolute fight for Vietnam's independ- 
ence and freedom in opposition to Commu- 
nist aggressors, thereby setting a brilliant 
example for the other free Asian nations’ 
anti-Communist struggle. 

This meeting strongly advocates that the 
Charter of the United Nations must be pro- 
tected and that all efforts must be exerted to 
keep out of the United Nations the aggres- 
sive Peiping regime that has been the source 
of scourges in Asia. The meeting also re- 
iterates the determination of the military 
and civilian populace of the Republic of 
China to strive together with the people of 
the Republic of Vietnam in the fight to 
eliminate evil Communist forces and scourges 
from all of Asia. The Republic of China will 
stand firmly by the Republic of Vietnam for 
continuous joint efforts to establish a collec- 
tive security organization for Asia and the 
Pacific, to put an end to Communist threats, 
to assure Asian security and to protect man's 
freedom. May the Republic of Vietnam con- 
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tinue to grow and prosper and Your Excel- 
lency continue to enjoy health and well- 
being. 

Very truly yours, 

Mass rally of the Republic of China's 
various circles supporting the Captive 
Nations Week movement, striving to 
safeguard the freedom of mankind and 
opposing Peiping’s entry into the U.N. 


MESSAGE TO THE ALLIED FIGHTERS IN 
INDOCHINA 


General Creighton Abrams in Saigon 
and All the Allied Soldiers in Indochina 


In response to the “Captive Nations Week” 
Movement of the United States, representa- 
tives from various circles of the Republic of 
China have assembled today at the City Hall 
in Taipei for a rally to express our support 
for that movement and our determination to 
safeguard man’s freedom and oppose the 
Peiping regime’s entry into the United Na- 
tions. In view of your heroic fighting on the 
battlefronts of Vietnam, Laos and Khmer 
and your great achievements in protecting 
the Republic of Vietnam's independence, in 
punishing the Communists for their violent 
aggression and in safeguarding human free- 
dom and world peace, we of the meeting have 
unanimously decided to send to all of you 
fighters from free nations our highest re- 
spect and heart-felt concern. 

As the allied forces are now in the process 
of adjusting their strategy in Indochina, the 
Chinese Communists are trying to take ad- 
vantage of any available gap for massive 
attacks on allied positions together with the 
Vietnamese Communists and for further ag- 
gressive moves in all of Southeast Asia, To 
protect Asian peace and accelerate the down- 
fall of the Chinese Communist regime that 
has been labelled as an aggressor by the 
United Nations, all the people of the Repub- 
lic of China, military and civilian alike, will 
stand resolutely behind the allied forces in 
Indochina as we all continued to step up our 
struggles for the elimination of Asian Com- 
munist aggression, for the salvation of the 
Iron Curtain people and for a total victory 
over the Communists’ tyrannical rule of 
slavery. 

With our deep concern and sincere ad- 
miration, we are, 

Very truly yours, 

Mass rally of the Republic of China's 
various circles supporting the Captive 
Nation’s Week movement, striving to 
safeguard the freedom of mankind and 
opposing Peiping’s entry into the U.N. 


To: 


MINNEAPOLIS HEALTH HEARINGS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of individuals testified before the hear- 
ings I recently held in Minneapolis. Three 
witnesses, Miss Rose LaBelle, Mrs. Ray 
Macht, and Mrs. Essye Flaten, discussed 
the reasons why they supported the in- 
clusion of chiropractic care in medical 
programs. 

Mrs. Macht, in her testimony, urged 
the inclusion of chiropractic and nutri- 
tional services in any program emphasiz- 
ing preventive care. Also, she favored in- 
surance coverage for the purchase of 
vitamins to help people stay healthy. 

Miss Rose La Belle stated unequivocal- 
ly that— 

No significant improvement in the quality 
of life in the United States (could come 
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about) until we stopped the war in Vietnam 
and stop our emphasis on the military ... 


I fully support Miss La Belle’s efforts 
to turn our priorities around. 

Mrs. Essye Flaten drew from her per- 
sonal experience in discussing chiroprac- 
tic service. She also drew on her experi- 
ences gained from working with many 
senior citizens. Mrs. Flaten and Miss La 
Belle’s remarks follow: 


STATEMENT OF MRS. EssYE FLATEN 


I'm delighted to be here. I am a patient, a 
senior citizen patient. If you know how very 
important the patient is in judging their 
own program, I'm here to judge our own, 
program. And I find it lacking in some things. 
It's lacking in the chiropractic service. Of 
my three insurances, none of them cover 
chiropractic insurance. Last fall I slipped 
a disc and my chiropractor with a number 
of treatments helped me. The bill was $100. 
If I went to a doctor and a hospital I would 
be in traction for a number of days and 
perhaps it would cost me $100 per night. I 
would haye to pay my $60 entrance fee, and 
would come out with many bills that Medi- 
care would not cover. I have used chiropractic 
services for many years. My late husband and 
his railroad friends found it the best place 
for their numerous injuries and muscular 
pains. 

Do you realize how many citizens—senior 
citizens—are using it in spite of the fact 
that they must pay the bill? Well, I found 
out. I've come in contact with hundreds of 
senior citizens in the centers and I have 
seen many of the programs and I give pro- 
grams there and I also belong to many of 
the classes and the activities there. There 
are so many things that I’m interested in and 
I talk to the people about them. Even yes- 
terday, somebody told me, why do not the 
chiro’s have Medicare. Why are we not on 
Medicare for chiro payments? One of the 
women I played bridge with yesterday said 
she was going to a chiro for treatments and 
they know very well that they have to pay 
for it themselves. 

Now we as senior citizens are very acci- 
dent prone. Today is the third good day for 
accidents, We have many “itis’s’—like neu- 
ritis and arthritis and aches here and there. 
Our problems are really short-term illnesses. 
As most of our operations have been before 
we reach 65, now it’s a very small minority 
who have long-term illnesses and they are 
the ones that are benefitting the most from 
Medicare and Medicaid, It’s the majority of 
us who have the short illnesses that we have 
to pay for ourselves. 

Now the chiropractic doctor and I think 
most of them are licensed in the state, I 
don’t know any that aren’t, they have six 
years of training and they're specialized in 
only one area—now that's contrary to med- 
ical men. This is the area of the spine and 
the muscles of the body and this is where 
when we are older our major troubles begin. 
I think it would be wise for you to wait for 
your special medical program, the Health 
Security Act of 1971 that you're working on 
now. Because in November there are going 
to be around 2,350 delegates from all over 
the United States in Washington for the 
White House Conference on Aging and every- 
one of them are senior citizens and everyone 
of them have a first interest in our new pro- 
gram. I’m sure that out of this conference 
will come recommendations for extended 
health care and one of them is going to 
chiropractic care. : 

I thank you. 


STATEMENT OF Miss Rose LA BELLE 


Thank you for having the hearings. I'm 
just speaking on behalf of the private citi- 
zens, The first thing I'd like to say is I don’t 


think there's going to be any significant im- 
provement in the quality of life in the United 
States until we stop the war in Vietnam and 
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stop our emphasis on the military and turn 
the priorities or the country around so the 
emphasis is on building life instead of vio- 
lence, war, and hate. This sort of thing I 
think it creates . . . besides the economic 
things, .. . it creates tensions in individuals 
that destroys a perspective for our young peo- 
ple and I think it takes a kind of schizo- 
phrenia to say well, oh we're going to have 
health care or this or that for ourselves and 
I'm afraid we have had the war with us for 
so long that we just think “Uh—you know— 
what can you do about it?” But it’s very ob- 
vious to me that this administration is giv- 
ing us nothing but double talk and we’re 
going down the same old road and I think we 
have to keep this in mind. 

Another thing that I'd like to say that a 
number of people have already said and that 
is that the emphasis in health care should 
be on the individual and not on money. And 
you know it’s funny because even if you have 
the money and you're ill and you do go toa 
doctor and hospital, you resent very much 
that the first thing they ask you is do you 
have insurance and where do you work and 
this sort of thing and you could be, I'm sure 
it's happened to more than myself, in vio- 
lent pain. They really don’t seem to be the 
least interested in making you comfortable 
and having a more human attitude toward 
people when they're in need of care. I agree 
with the lady who made the presentation 
where she just talked about chiropractics be- 
cause, as I understand it, this is not included. 
I don’t think we would have as many chiro- 
practors if they weren’t needed and I don’t 
think the doctors need to worry that they're 
cutting into their precinct or anything like 
this. Chiropractors perform a useful func- 
tion and I think they should be included, I 
also think that dental care should be in- 
cluded. 

It might seem to be a little bit off of the 
subject of this particular bill but I came to 
the conclusion that people, one reason why 
they get sick, they work too long and too 
hard. The life expectancy of men in the 
United States is extremely low in comparison 
to other countries. 

We're pretty low on the totem pole and I 
think—my suggestion—is that we reduce the 
social security age, to lower the age to 55 be- 
cause the way it is now, people either don't 
Hve that long to even collect social security 
in many cases or they may live a year or 
so, And I think that if the age were lowered, 
if people could have the time for leisure and 
this rest besides being able to enjoy them- 
selves, they wouldn’t pile up the medical ill- 
nesses which they would be subject to if they 
were still having to work. 

Thank you. 


HON. JAMES A. FARLEY 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to insert an article by Ernest Cuneo, rel- 
ative to the Honorable James A. Farley, 
chairman of the board of the Coca-Cola 
Export Corp., which appeared in the 
New York, Long Island Press on Octo- 
Ler 7, 1971. In this preconvention period, 
this should make for informative and 
interesting reading. The article follows: 
FARLEY FEARED SPLINTERING OF MAJOR PARTIES 

(By Ernest Cuneo) 

WasHINGTON.—In the coming primaries, 


the wise citizen will do well to distinguish 
between the sige of the bands and the num- 
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ber of pledged delegates. This difference is 
illustrated by another one of the legends 
surrounding the grand master of them all, 
James A. Farley, “Mr. Democrat” himself. 

At the Chicago convention of 1932, where 
he piloted Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt of New 
York to the nomination, Big Jim stepped 
out on the balcony to watch a thunderous 
demonstration in favor of Gov. Ritchie of 
Maryland, and there met the Free State's 
governor himself, who asked him what he 
thought of it. 

“Governor,” said Farley, “this is one of the 
greatest demonstrations I’ve ever witnessed— 
and it’s Just too bad that you don’t have the 
delegates to go with it.” Farley, who was 
always short on bands and long on delegates, 
knew exactly where the votes were and, as 
usual, he collected them, 

While the historians note that the great 
break came between FDR and his Postmaster 
General over the third term issue in 1940, 
they differed on major policy in 1936, with 
much more lasting results to the country 
than their open break in 1940. FDR was all 
for splinter parties in New York, and spon- 
sored the creation of two of them, the Amer- 
ican Labor party and the Liberal party. 

For Farley, this was worse than party 
treason. He thought it was bad for the coun- 
try because he believed the two-party system 
had produced and should, in the long run, 
produce abler and more responsible men, 
if only because the party had to take respon- 
sibility before the people for the men it 
appointed. 

It might have surprised some of Farley’s 
Republican friends at the defense he put in 
for the GOP as a fine responsible partner in 
the two-party system. But Farley was over- 
ruled, the great federal agencies, hardly re- 
sponsive to the Executive or Congress, came 
into being—and so did splinter parties, as 
Farley foresaw. 

The first fissure occurred in 1948, when the 
Dixiecrats and Henry Wallace splintered the 
Democrats. 

But over and above the splintering of the 
Democratic party is the shattering of the two- 
party system, precisely as Farley foresaw in 
1936. This has deep and tragic connotations 
for our country, because splinter parties 
mean election by temporary alliances and, 
worse yet, government by continued coali- 
tion. 

This type of shaky alliance repeatedly 
caused the fall of successive governments of 
Italy and indeed the republics of Germany 
and France. Out of chaos comes order—of a 
kind—which varies from that of a Hitler or 
a Tito, to those of Greek colonels and de 
Gaulles. 

One of the confirmations of Farley's insight 
is the present roster of Democratic candi- 
dates: Sens. Muskie, Jackson, Humphrey, 
Bayh, McGovern, Hughes, Mondale and 
Proxmire. Four of the last five U.S. presidents 
have been senators. 

This means that the country now selects 
its candidates on the basis of national TV 
coverage—since in the era before TV, the 
governors of the big states were the prime 
nominees. Gone is the two-party system. 

Farley's most famous forecast was that the 
Democrats would carry every state but Maine 
and Vermont in 1936; but his most profound 
prediction—in the same year—was that the 
two-party system was the best for our 
country. 

Events have proven he was correct—but, 
presumably, none could more ardently wish 
that he were wrong than himself, for even 
his erstwhile Republican opponents, while 
understandably diffident about hailing him 
as Mr. Democrat, are second to none in ac- 
claiming him as “Mr. American.” 

In any event, when he challenged President 
Roosevelt on maintaining the two-party sys- 
tem, Farley was speaking not as Democratic 
chairman but as an American, 
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EDUCATIONAL VOUCHERS 


HON. PETER A. PEYSER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, the Office 
of Economic Opportunity has been con- 
ducting an experiment with educational 
vouchers which I feel could be the death 
of the public school system in the United 
States. 

This program now being experimented 
with in four school districts in the 
United States permits a parent to take a 
child out of the public school in which 
he is enrolled, and to place the child in 
another private or public school, As a 
result of this change in enrollment the 
per pupil expenses which were attribut- 
able to that child at the former school 
would now be paid by the local govern- 
ment to the child’s new school. In other 
words a child could transfer from one 
school to another and take part of the 
tax revenues with him. This would cer- 
tainly create economic chaos and confu- 
sion which could lead to terrible uncer- 
tainty for school officials, parents, and 
children. Furthermore, it most certainly 
would lead to many of the now struggling 
public schools closing down, and the 
emergence of a few exclusive private 
schools to replace them, leaving the in- 
ferior public schools as a dumping ground 
for some children who aid not move, or 
who were expelled from the private 
schools. 

This transferring and switching of chil- 
dren would be an endless process with 
children moving from one school to an- 
other, and with school officials being un- 
able to make any projections of enroll- 
ment beyond the present year, or provide 
for any continuity of the education 
program. 

At the same time, while some students 
are switching from school to school, per- 
haps as the result of active participation 
on the part of their parents, other stu- 
dents whose parents were not so actively 
involved on behalf of their children 
would not switch from one school] to an- 
other, with the possible result that per- 
haps they would be “stuck” in a then 
adequate public school. The voucher pro- 
gram would, therefore, not only create 
uncertainty or confusior or both for our 
school districts, but it could also have a 
very detrimental effect on our children. 

I do not oppose experimentation in 
new educational policy areas, on the con- 
trary, as a member of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, and as a 
parent with all my children in school, I 
welcome it. But, I think that the experi- 
ment with the educational vouchers is an 
ill-conceived experiment, and I have con- 
veyed this feeling to OEO officials. I have 
told them that I feel that instead of 
thinking of ways to avoid public educa- 
tion, by the creation of new private 
schools, they should do whatever they 
can to strengthen our public schools. 

I am pleased to say that the Office of 
Economic Opportunity; has realized the 
merit of some of my criticisms of the 
voucher program, and they have given 
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me assurances that they will not expand 
their experimentation with this ill- 
conceived program during the next 
2-year life of the OEO authorization. I 
commend them for this decision. For the 
information of my colleagues in the 
House I am attaching a copy of the letter 
in which OEO gives me those assurances: 
OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. PETER A. PEYSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PEYSER: I have been 
advised of your concerns regarding the Ed- 
ucational Voucher Experiment and want to 
assure you that these kinds of concerns are 
being carefully considered in our planning 
for it. 

Let me emphasize that we view this ac- 
tivity as limited and experimental. We have 
awarded three planning grants to districts in 
San Francisco, Seattle and East San Jose, 
and work under these grants is expected to 
be completed by the end of the year. At that 
time the planning process will be evaluated 
and proposals for implementation of the ex- 
periment will be thoroughly reviewed. We 
will not, however, undertake any full-scale 
experiment unless there are indications of 
wide support for it within the community to 
be served. 

Our program planning and funding ex- 
pectations will limit the experimental sites 
to a maximum of four. This will allow efec- 
tive monitoring of operations, will ensure the 
experimental nature of the program, and will 
provide sufficient data for evaluation of it, 

The data and the evaluation will be made 
public, for it is our basic purpose in con- 
ducting the experiment to share the knowl- 
edge gained and to provide a model for 
replication if, indeed, it is successful. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN O. WILSON, 
Assistant Director, 
Planning, Research, and Evaluation. 


HON. CHARLOTTE REID 
HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1971 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to join my distinguished 
colleagues Congressman ARENDS and 
Congresswoman MARTHA GRIFFITHS to 
pay a deer and sincere tribute to one of 
the loveliest women I have ever known, 
our colleague Congresswoman Charlotte 
Reid from Illinois who unfortunately, is 
leaving the House of Representatives for 
a post as one of the Commissioners of 
the FCC. It is our loss and Communica- 
tion’s gain. 

I have had the unique privilege of serv- 
ing on the Appropriations Committee 
with Charlotte as one of the two women 
who have been “liberated” and allowed 
to serve in that distinguished company 
of gentlemen. We both had the pleasure 
of serving with Congressman Passman, 
chairman of the Foreign Operations 
Subcommittee where I learned to know 
Mrs. Reid’s deep feeling for her fellow 
human beings around the world. 

It is with sincere regret that I see 
Charlotte leave our committee and leave 
the House of Representatives, but it is 
also with my very warmest wishes that 
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I speed her on her way as one of our 
distingiushed FCC Commissioners. 

Charlotte, may your tenure be most 
productive and may you enjoy your work 
as much as we have enjoyed knowing 
you. 


BUFFALO HEARING ON CANCER 
LEGISLATION IS BIG SUCCESS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. DULSKI, Mr. Speaker, my home 
city of Buffalo, N.Y., was host last 
Monday to the House Subcommittee 
on Public Health and Environment for 
a hearing on cancer legislation. 

The 1-day trip—on a holiday—to Buf- 
falo permitted the subcommittee to hear 
presentations by working research and 
clinical scientists seeking a cure for can- 
cer. 

It also permitted the subcommittee to 
tour the research and clinical treatment 
areas of the Roswell Park Memorial In- 
stitute, the oldest and one of the largest 
cancer institutes in the world. 

Thus, the subcommittee not only had 
a chance to hear expert testimony, but 
also to see at firsthand the efforts that 
are being made to find a cure both in the 
laboratory and in the very necessary fol- 
lowup clinical treatment. 

The subcommittee was represented by 
its chairman, the gentleman from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Rocers), the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Hastrncs), and the gen- 
tleman from Maine (Mr. KYROS). 

Chairman Rocers scheduled this hear- 
ing as the final segment in testimony on 
pending cancer legislation. Arranging to 
have the session at Roswell Park allowed 
the subcommittee to meet with the staff, 
as well as some of the patients, and to 
see the operation of a major cancer in- 
stitute. 

VITAL BACKGROUND AID 

This is vital background as the sub- 
committee considers legislation to imple- 
ment a drive toward the conquest of can- 
cer. 

I am particularly indebted to Chair- 
man Rocers for setting up the session 
and to my western New York neighbor, 
Mr. Hastincs, for his help with the ar- 
rangements. 

It was a pleasure for me to be host to 
the subcommittee since the institute is 
located in my congressional district. The 
work of the institute and the overall 
matter of cancer research has been at the 
top of my agenda of interest since I came 
to Washington with the 86th Congress. 

I showed the subcommittee a news- 
letter which I issued a few months after 
I entered Congress in 1959. The lead item 
dealt with the “fight for better health,” 
in which I pointed to the billions of dol- 
lars which the Congress had voted for the 
conquest of outer space. The item con- 
tinued: 

It will be a thrilling experience for the first 
man who reaches the moon. But I would 
rather be the first to discover a cure for 
cancer or heart disease or mental illness. 
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Nearly 21 years later, the late Dr. 
James T, Grace, then Director of Ros- 
well Park, made a statement which has 
been reproduced in a bronze tablet now 
mounted at the entrance of the insti- 
tute. That statement reads: 


If I had my choice between a moon walk 
and the life of a single child with leukemia, 
I would never glance upward. 

Referring again to my newsletter of 
1959, I reported introducing a bill calling 
for the establishment of a national health 
research fund to be financed by the is- 
suance of a special 4-cent postage stamp. 

Last Monday’s hearing, to my mind, 
was very productive, providing helpful 
information and insight to the members 
of the subcommittee, as well as adding 
to the morale of dedicated scientists in 
the field of cancer research and treat- 
ment. 

As part of my remarks I include the 
text of my opening statement at the 
hearing, also the text of an article re- 
porting on the pioneer work which Ros- 
well Park scientists did in the develop- 
ment of insulin in the treatment of sugar 
diabetes. 


STATEMENT BY HONORABLE THADDEUS J. DuL- 
SKI BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
HEALTH AND ENVIRONMENT, House Com- 
MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE, AT HEARING ON CONQUEST OF CANCER 
Act, BUFFALO, N.Y., OCTOBER 11, 1971 


Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Sub- 
committee, I want to welcome you to my 
home city of Buffalo and to express my deep 
appreciation to you for arranging this com- 
bination hearing and on-site inspection of 
& great cancer research facility. 

We in Buffalo are very proud of Roswell 
Park Memorial Institute. It is the oldest and 
one of the largest cancer institutes in the 
world. 

From these laboratories, down through the 
years, have come many discoveries and de- 
velopments in the desperate fight to find a 
cure for cancer. Untold thousands of pa- 
tients have been treated here. 

Unfortunately, no one can yet admit to 
having the answer to the scourge of cancer, 
but the progress has been tremendous. The 
prospects are most encouraging. 

Scientific knowledge is at a point where 
I believe that a gigantic push now can bring 
us success in the foreseeable future. 


NEED FOR ALL-OUT EFFORT 


That is why I am a supporter of the Con- 
quest of Cancer Act. I speak not of a specific 
bill—even the one which I co-sponsor. But 
rather I speak of our basic intent, the basic 
approach of an all-out program to find the 
answer to cancer without further delay. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to commend you and 
your Subcommittee for your diligent atten- 
tion to this problem. 

I respect fully your views, and you can be 
assured of my sympathetic support of your 
efforts as you work out your recommenda- 
tions for legislation. I am well aware that 
compromises will be necessary—that’s really 
the name of the game in legislating—as 
we all come to know so well. 

My own concern is that we get along—as 
fast as possible—with the all-out fight 
against cancer. We have the medical and 
scientific talent. What they need is greater 
financial support than we are giving them 
now. 

Several times now, our Nation has put men 
on the moon for walks around that planet so 
many, many miles away. This feat was ac- 
complished as a result of a crash space 
science program. 

CANCER VERSUS MOON WALK 


Can you imagine what some of these pa- 
tients here in Roswell may have thought as 
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they saw the moon walks on their TV sets? 
As they looked at the picture tube—or per- 
haps even looked out the window at the 
moon in the sky—they thought “If they can 
put a man up there, why can’t they help 
me?” 

Mr. Chairman, how could we answer that 
question? 

This building we are in is nearly 20 years 
old. Thousands and thousands of patients 
have been treated here. In fact, Roswell has 
about doubled its operations in the past dec- 
ade. These and other Roswell facilities are 
treating six thousand bed patients each year, 
as well as some 60-thousand out-patients 
every year. 

How big is the problem today? Let me cite 
just one figure, and this is just for one of 
our 50 states. Last year, there were 27-thou- 
sand New York State residents who died from 
cancer. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a proud day for Ros- 
well—as well as for all of Buffalo and West- 
ern New York—for you to interrupt your 
holiday and come here to see this great can- 
cer research and treatment facility. 

WORLD'S OLDEST CANCER INSTITUTE 


You have met Dr. Murphy and some of his 
staff, and shortly you will be able to see some 
of the dedicated activity here in Roswell. It 
is the oldest cancer institute in the world. 

At the turn of the century—in 1901—Dr. 
George H. A. Clowes brought the first experi- 
mental tumor to this country and spent 17 
years in research here at Roswell. During 
that time he had a key role in the develop- 
ment of insulin for the treatment of 
diabetes. 

Roswell was one of the first to use radium 
for cancer treatment. 

In 1922, Madam Curie came here with her 
daughter to investigate Roswell’s medical 
progress, 

Dr. Karl Cori and his wife, Gertrude, came 
to Roswell in the 1930’s and spent a decade 
of research which led to his receiving the 
Nobel prize. 

We are fortunate to have had an outstand- 
ing and dedicated staff here at Roswell over 
the years, currently under the able leader- 
ship of Dr, Murphy. 

I would like to mention two of his pred- 
ecessors : 

Dr. George Moore, who had a significant 
role in Roswell’s major expansion in the 
1950's. 

Then came the late Dr. James T, Grace, 
one of the great cancer specialists of our 
day, whose life was snuffed out in a tragic 
accident. 

It was into the big shoes of Dr. Grace that 
Dr. Murphy stepped so capably. 

Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Sub- 
committee, I repeat my cordial welcome to 
you on behalf of Buffalo and Roswell Park 
Memorial Institute. I am certain you are 
going to find this a most rewarding day. 


[From the Buffald N.Y.) Evening News, 
Oct. 2, 1971] 
ROSWELL PARK SCIENTISTS AIDED IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF INSULIN 


(By Mildred Spencer) 

If he had been born 10 years earlier, few 
persons alive today would ever have heard 
of Billy Talbert. 

But because he was born in 1918, medical 
science was able to control the previously- 
fatal disease that manifested itself when he 
was 10—and Billy grew up to become one 
of the finest all-time tennis players in the 
world, 

Insulin, the preparation that has given 
him and an estimated 100 million other dia- 
betic persons throughout the world a chance 
to lead normal, productive lives, is 50 years 
old this year. 

Five men made it possible. Four were Ca- 
nadians—Dr. Frederick G. Banting, Amer- 
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ican-born Dr. Charles H. Best, Scotch-born 
James J. R. Macleod and Dr. James B. Col- 
lip—a surgeon, two physiologists and a 
biochemist. 

The fifth was an English-born American 
biochemist, primarily interested in cancer 
research, who had spent 17 of the 21 years 
before the discovery of insulin at Roswell 
Park Memorial Institute. 

He was Dr. George H. A. Clowes (pro- 
nounced “‘clues”), and it was because of him 
that Buffalo physicians were able to begin 
treating their most seriously ill diabetic pa- 
tients with insulin less than a year after it 
was first used on a human patient. 

Dr. Banting and Dr. Macleod won the 
Nobel Prize for their contributions. They 
shared the award money with Dr. Best and 
Dr. Collip. Dr. Banting was knighted by King 
George of England. Dr. Best, the only one 
of the five who survives today, is still being 
honored throughout the world during this 
anniversary year. 

Dr. Clowes received fewer accolades than 
the others. The Banting Medal of the Ameri- 
ean Diabetes Association was presented to 
him in 1947 in recognition of his “distin- 
guished service in the field of diabetes.” 

But without Dr. Clowes, insulin, which has 
been called one of the great medical discov- 
erles of all times, might not have been a 
practical reality in time to help Billy Talbert. 

Diabetes—its full name is diabetes mel- 
litus—takes its name from two Greek words, 
the first meaning “to pass through” and the 
second “honey.” 


DIABETES RECOGNIZED 


The name describes what physicians first 
recognized about the disease—that sugar 
(“honey”) is not stored by a diabetic and 
used to provide energy as it should be, but 
passes through the body and comes out in 
the urine. The presence of an abnormal 
amount of sugar in the urine was for many 
years the only method of diagnosing diabetes. 

Later scientists proved that the inability 
of the body to handle sugar was due to a 
malfunctioning of an oblong gland lying be- 
hind the stomach—the pancreas. They sus- 
pected, but could not prove, that the pan- 
creas contained some sort of hormone that, 
in a normal person, prevented diabetes. 

Medical statisticians estimate that there 
are today 3 million diabetics in the United 
States. 

It manifests itself initially by hunger, 
seemingly unquenchable thirst, frequent 
urination, slow healing of cuts and bruises, 
itching and dryness of the skin. Finally, if 
it goes untreated, it results in impairment of 
sight and the circulatory and nervous 
sytems. 

Before insulin, there was little that could 
be done for the severe diabetic, often a child 
or adolescent. Although diabetes strikes per- 
sons of all ages, it is most severe in the 
young. 

The diabetic, whose malfunctioning pan- 
creas cannot burn sugars and starches prop- 
erly, breaks down the fat in his diet and 
that stored in his body to get the energy 
he needs. In doing so he produces more acids 
called “ketones” than he can use. They build 
up in his body, causing nausea, vomiting, ab- 
dominal pain, drowsiness and finally coma. 

Dr. Edgar C. Beck, one of the first Buffalo 
physicians to prescribe insulin, recalled re- 
cently that coma was the most feared de- 
velopment in the untreated diabetic. A child 
brought into the hospital in a diabetic coma 
seldom lived to go home. 

Patients were placed on strict diets. Exer- 
cise was strictly forbidden, since it increased 
the demand for energy. Emaciated, eating 
barely enough to stay alive, they were always 
ravenously hungry. 

There was no evidence when William 
Franklin Talbert was born Sept. 4, 1918, 
that he would ever have diabetes. 
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The disease manifested itself in Billy, an 
only child, when he was 10. He complained 
of feeling tired all the time, when he woke 
up as well as when he went to bed. He could 
not seem to get enough to eat or drink. He 
got up repeatedly at night to go to the bath- 
room. 

ALTERNATE TO STRICT DIET 

His parents took him to one physician, 
then to another. The diagnosis was definite. 
Billy had diabetes. 

Fortunately for him, diet was no longer 
the only treatment for the disease. In 1928 
there was insulin. As long as he took regular 
injections, he could eat the well-balanced 
diet he needed as a growing boy. 

Just seven years earlier, Dr. Banting and 
Dr. Best—neither of them over 30—had found 
a way to extract from the pancreas of dogs 
the long-suspected hormone that prevented 
diabetes. Later perfected techniques had 
been developed, under the direction of Dr. 
Clowes, for extracting large amounts of this 
from the pancreatic glands of cattie for the 
treatment of human patients. 

Other scientists had shown that when the 
pancreatic ducts (passageways for pancreatic 
secretion to the intestine) were tied securely 
in an experimental animal, most of the pan- 
creas shriveled up. But the animal did not 
get diabetes as it did when the gland was 
removed completely. Obviously whatever it 
was that prevented diabetes must be in the 
unshriveled part of the pancreas—cells 
known as the “islets of Langerhans” for the 
man who first described them. 

Dr. Banting postulated that the reason 
other scientists had been unable to extract 
an anti-diabetes substance from the pan- 
creas was that the other cells in the gland 
produced a powerful “ferment” that destroyed 
the hormone in the islets during the process 
of extraction. 

He reasoned, therefore, that the only way 
to get an effective extract was to tie off the 
ducts, let the part of the gland that produced 
the destructive ferment wither and then make 
the extraction. 

Working day and night the summer of 
1921, in a laboratory at the University of 
Toronto loaned to them by Dr. Macleod, Dr. 
Banting and Dr. Best tied off the pancreatic 
ducts in dogs and waited for the pancreatic 
glands to shrivel up. 

On July 27 they operated on one of the 
duct-tied dogs and removed its degenerated 
pancreas, chopped it into small pieces, then 
ground these up and added them to a saline 
solution. 

They gave an injection of the resultant 
extract to another dog whose pancreas had 
been removed, leaving it with all of the 
symptoms of diabetes. The dog’s blood sugar 
dropped and its diabetic symptoms disap- 
peared. 


They repeated the experiment 75 times. 
In every case the de-pancreatized dogs lived 
as long as they received the extract. 

When Dr. Macleod returned from his vaca- 
tion late in the summer, he recognized im- 
mediately what the two young-co-workers 
had accomplished. 


INSULIN GET ITS NAME 


To assist them, he turned practically the 
entire facilities of the Department of Phys- 
iology over to an investigation of the phys- 
iological activity of the pancreatic extract 
that they had, until then, called “isletin” 
(for the islets from which it came.) It was 
he who suggested that it be called, instead, 
“insulin,” a more euphonious, easier-to- 
pronounce word that means the same thing, 
since “insula” is the Latin word for island. 

Shortly after this Dr. Collip, a member 
of the faculty of biochemistry at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, joined the team at Dr, 
Macleod's request to assist in purifying and 
concentrating the pancreatic extract. 

It was December when Dr. Clowes entered 
the picture. 
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He had left Buffalo in 1917 to take a war- 
time job in the research division of the 
Chemical Warfare Service of the Army in 
Washington, At the end of the war he had 
joined Eli Lilly and Co., an Indianapolis 
pharmaceutical company, as a research 
biochemist. 

He was Lilly’s research director in Decem- 
ber, 1921, when someone—possibly one of 
his medical friends in Buffalo—alerted him 
to what was going on in Toronto. 

He called Dr. Macleod, who told him that 
Dr. Banting was going to give the first major 
report on insulin in New Haven, Conn., Dec. 
26, and advised him to be there if he wanted 
to know more about it, 

Dr. Clowes went, heard Dr. Banting’s re- 
port and recognized that the Canadians had 
made a gerat discovery. 

He talked to them, pointing out that they 
would need the services of chemical engineers 
if they were to make enough insulin avail- 
able for all of those who needed it. Toronto 
didn’t have them. Lilly did, and was ready 
to co-operate in the large-scale production 
of the pancreatic extract. 

Dr. Macleod, Dr. Clowes reported later, 
was “cautious and hesitant about any sort 
of co-operation with any group outside of 
Toronto. He thought the Connaught Lab- 
oratories at the University of Toronto might 
be able to do the job. 

Dr. Clowes waited while they tried. As a 
research scientist he had had plenty of 
practice in waiting. 

Born in England in 1877, he had studied 
at the Royal College of Science in London; 
Gottingen University, Germany, from which 
he received a doctor of philosophy degree in 
chemistry in 1899; the University of Berlin 
and the Pasteur Institute, Paris. 

In 1900 he came to the United States to 
engage in cancer research at the newly- 
opened Gratwick Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo for the Study of Malignant 
Disease and today Roswell Park Memorial In- 


stitute. 


DR, CLOWES HAS ROLE 


He was one of four members of the pro- 
fessional staff, and the early reports of the 
institute refiect his active investigative 
career. 

He wrote scientific papers on the reliability 
of chemical methods for diagnosis of cancer 
of the stomach; the influence of X-rays on 
the metabolism of research animals; im- 
mune substances in the blood of mice spon- 
taneously recovered from cancer; the test- 
ing of more than 250 chemicals as possible 
anti-cancer drugs, He proposed a method that 
later became standard procedure for charting 
the size of cancers. 

He was a charter member of the American 
Association for Cancer Research and subse- 
quently served as its president. 

In 1910 he married a Buffalo girl, Edith 
Whitehill Hinkel, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Frank Whitehill Hinkel. Her father was clin- 
ical professor of laryngology and otology at 
the University of Buffalo. 

The Clowes’ three sons were born here— 
Alexander Temple, who died of leukemia, a 
malignancy for which his father was seeking 
a cure; Dr. George H, A. Clowes Jr., professor 
of surgery and director of research at the 
Sears Laboratory of Harvard University, and 
Allen W., an Indianapolis businessman. 

While working with the Lily Co. after the 
war Dr. Clowes returned to Buffalo on visits, 
and kept in close contact with his friend and 
family physician, Dr. Nelson G, Russell. It 
may well have been Dr. Russell who first told 
him of the discovery of insulin by Dr. Bant- 
ing and Dr. Best. 

In Toronto, two weeks after Dr. Clowes 
heard Dr. Banting’s report in New Haven, the 
Canadians administered insulin from an ox 
pancreas to a human patient for the first 
time, after first testing it for safety on them- 
selves. 
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But, as Dr. Clowes had foreseen, the Uni- 
versity of Toronto had problems manufac- 
turing insulin in large quantities. 

Finally, in April, the Toronto team noti- 
fled Dr. Clowes that they were ready to ac- 
cept his offer of engineering assistance. 

“From this time,” Dr. Banting wrote later, 
“the Eli Lilly Company collaborated with us 
and was of the greatest assistance in the 
development of the large-scale production.” 

Dr. Clowes, in recalling that time, called 
it “the most strenuous, the happiest and 
certainly the most interesting period of my 
life.” 

The Lilly Co., under his direction, concen- 
trated its research effort on producing, puri- 
fying, stabilizing and testing insulin. 

INSULIN SHIPMENTS BEGIN 

By July and August regular shipments of 
insulin were being made by Lilly to the 
Canadian team and in September there was 
enough to send to qualified clinics elsewhere. 

Lilly made no charge for the product in 
those early days. Dr. Clowes’ object was to 
distribute it as widely as possible all over 
the world. 

That course, he wrote Dr. Banting in Sep- 
tember, 1922, would result In a rapid appre- 
ciation of the product that should lead to 
the receipt by the Canadians of the Noble 
Prize “at a very early date.” Just a year 
later the award of the prize to Dr. Macleod 
and Dr. Banting was announced. 

Four Buffalo physicians were among the 
first outside of Toronto to get the hormone. 
They were Dr. Russell, Dr. Beck, Dr. Richard 
DiNiord and Dr. Byron D. Bowen. 

Buffalo General Hospital had established 
a diabetes clinic a year earlier in its base- 
ment and named Dr, Bowen its director. Af- 
ter 30 years in that capacity he was succeeded 
by Dr. Alfred R. Lenzner, the present direc- 
tor. 

Buffalo City Hospital, now Meyer Memo- 
rial, had set up a similar clinic under Dr. 
Beck, 

One of the first patients that Dr. Beck 
treated, a young bride with the juvenile, 
previously fatal, type of diabetes, lived on 
insulin 48 years, dying only a year ago. 

“The early product was unstable and im- 
pure,” Dr, Beck recalls, “and patients often 
had sore arms after an injection, but they 
were eager to get it anyway. They knew that 
it was their one chance of life.” 

Dr. Nelson G. Russell Jr. remembers how 
his father waited for an airmail shipment of 
insulin being flown from Indianapolis to Buf- 
falo in an open-cockpit plane for a patient 
who lay near death in a coma. 

“The plane was grounded by bad weather,” 
he relates, “and the family had accepted the 
imminence of death and was planning the 
funeral. Then the weather cleared and the 
plane got airborne again. The insulin arrived 
and was injected into the patient, who lived 
another five years.” 

By the time Billy Talbert's diabetes was 
diagnosed in Cincinnati, a stable, pure in- 
sulin was being manufactured. He took in- 
jections three times a day, before meals. 

PATIENT TO TENNIS CHAMP 

He took up tennis and went on to win 
more than three dozen national champion- 
ships, to play with and later captain the 
American Davis Cup Squad and to become a 
member of the Tennis Hall of Fame. Last 
month he served as director of the U.S. Open 
Tennis Tournament at Forest Hills. 

When a longer-acting insulin became avail- 
able in the 1930s, he was able to reduce his 
injections to one a day, but today, just aa 
when he was 10, he would be unable to live. 

The tennis player manifests his gratitude 
to insulin by volunteer work for the Ameri- 
can and New York Diabetes Associations and 
by visiting and talking with youngsters who, 
like himself, must depend upon insulin to 
live. 
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Dr. Clowes died of a stroke in 1958. His 
wife, who died nine years later, and his two 
surviving sons contributed more than $2.5 
million to build a 2200-seat center for the 
performing arts in Indianapolis that bears his 
name, Clowes Hall. 

Dr. Clowes was not the only Roswell Park 
scientist to work with insulin. At the Lilly 
Company's 25th anniversary observation of 
its discovery, Dr. Sidney P, Colowick read a 
paper on the action of insulin based on work 
done by Dr. Carl F. and the late Gerty Cori, 
then of Washington University, St. Louis, 
where they won a Nobel Prize in 1947 for 
their work in carbohydrate metabolism. The 
Coris had been at Roswell Park in the 1920s. 

In London earlier this year, 1200 diabetics 
attended a thanksgiving service for insulin in 
St. Paul's Cathedral. The dean asked Dr. 
Best, who was in London, to read the lesson 
for the service. He read verses 1-37 of Chap- 
ter Four, 2 Kings, about the Shunammite 
woman whose child died and was revived by 
a miracle. 

Such miracles have become commonplace 
to Dr, Best in the 50 years since the discov- 
ery of insulin, but he found the service, he 
said, “one of the most moving experiences 
of my life,” 


CIRCLE K INTERNATIONAL 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, Circle K Clubs International is 
an organization of college clubs spon- 
sored by Kiwanis Clubs International. At 
its recent convention in Chicago, Circle 
K’s House of Delegates adopted a resolu- 
tion calling on all Circle K Clubs on col- 
lege campuses throughout the United 
States and in other countries to support 
the crusade against multiple sclerosis. 
By lending its support to the excellent 
work of the National Multiple Sclerosis 
Society, Circle K has shown its commit- 
ment to the young people afflicted with 
this terrible disease, and to the eventual 
conquest of multiple sclerosis. I applaud 
the work of Circle K, and commend its 
resolution to my colleagues. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ON MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS 

Author: New York District of Circle K 
International. 

And whereas, Multiple sclerosis is the 
greatest crippler of young adults; 

And whereas, Dr. Jonas Salk, the man re- 
sponsible for the major breakthrough in 
polio vaccine has stated, “Every disease has 
its time and the time has arrived to find the 
answer to multiple sclerosis.” 

And whereas, The National Multiple Scle- 
rosis Society is the only national voluntary 
health agency supporting national research 
on this disease; 

And whereas, The National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society urgently needs help to sup- 
port its patient services, education and re- 
search programs; 

Therefore, be it resolved, that since Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis is the disease of young people, 
Circle K International endorses and urges 
Circle K Clubs to become involved in the 
fight against Multiple Sclerosis so a major 
breakthrough can take place during this de- 
cade and help young people to become free 
from fear of this disease. 

(Passed unanimously by the House of 
Delegates, 16th Annual Circle K Interna- 
tional Convention, August 25, 1971.) 
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JACOB FRIEDRICK VIEWS WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr, REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Jacob F. 
Friedrick, the grand old man of Wiscon- 
sin labor, made a strong plea for pas- 
sage of a National Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act at a meeting of the National 
Commission on State Workmen's Com- 
pensation Laws in Chicago on October 4. 

Mr. Friedrick is past president of the 
Milwaukee County Labor Council, AFL- 
CIO, and labor member of the State of 
Wisconsin Advisory Council on Work- 
men’s Compensation. His statement fol- 
lows: 

Sixty years ago in 1911 ten States, Wiscon- 
sin among them, enacted State workmen's 
compensation laws, thus following the lead 
of the Federal Government, which in 1908 
established workmen's compensation for its 
civilian employees. 

It took up to 1948 before all of the States 
had finally enacted State workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. Such laws had and still have 
wide variations in their various provisions. 
For example here follow some of the differ- 
ences between various State acts in 1970. 

COVERAGE 
Alaska 

Compulsory as to employers of one or 
more employees. 

South Carolina 

Elective as to employers having 15 or more 
regular employees. 

INCOME BENEFITS FOR TEMPORARY TOTAL 

DISABILITY 
Arizona 

Maximum percentage of wages, 65%. 

Maximum weekly payment, $150.00. 

Time limit of payment, 433 weeks. 

Total amount limit, $65,000. 

Mississippi 

Maximum percentage of wages, 65%. 

Maximum weekly payment, $40.00. 

Time limit of payment, 450 weeks. 

Total amount limit, $15,000. 

INCOME BENEFITS FOR PERMANENT TOTAL 

DISABILITY 
Arizona 

Maximum of wages, 65 %. 

Maximum weekly payment, $150.00. 

Time limit, life. 

Amount limit, no limit. 

Alabama 

Maximum of wages, 65%. 

Maximum weekly payment, $50.00. 

Time limit, 550 weeks. 

Amount limit, $20,000. 

Most States base their payments on the 
rates in effect at the time of the injury so 
that persons totally disabled but living for 
long periods during such disability may due 
to inflation receive a mere pittance in bene- 
fits. 

MEDICAL BENEFITS 

Some 35 States have no time limitations 
in their laws, Fifteen States do have such 
limitations, ranging from 10 weeks in North 
Carolina to 2 years in Alabama. 

Some 36 States have no limitation as to 
dollar amounts. Fourteen States do with 
South Dakota being low with hospital limit 
of $1,400 and medical limit of $300. . 

Loss of arm at the shoulder 
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Loss of one eye 


Connecticut 
Mississippi --- 


Perhaps one of the best illustrations of 
the irrationality between State laws is in 
the provisions for loss of arm in the laws 
of the States of New York and New Jersey. 
New York $24,960—New Jersey $12,000. Cross- 
ing the Hudson River to go to work can cut 
the New York worker's compensation in half 
and it would be small consolation to him 
to know that a New Jersey worker going to 
work in the opposite direction would double 
his compensation. 

One could go on and on and cite illogical, 
irrational and unjustifiable differences be- 
tween state laws. But to what avail? 

At every meeting of the Milwaukee County 
Labor Council which I attend as a delegate, 
I pledge allegiance to the flag and declare 
that we are one nation indivisible with lib- 
erty and justice for all. 

But do we act as one nation indivisible 
or do we act as if we were 50 economic units 
competing with each other? 

I contend that with the mobility of labor 
and more so with the mobility of the prod- 
ucts of labor we are one nation and one 
economic unit. 

I further contend that if we are to render 
justice to all we must do so as a nation re- 
gardless of state lines. 

I am aware of the fact that the cry of 
“states rights” will be raised. But I am also 
aware that some who raise the cry of “states 
rights” do so in an effort to continue “states 
wrongs.” 

I submit that the states have failed to 
provide adequate and just compensation for 
workers injured or killed in the service of 
all of us. 

Let me illustrate: 

I drive a car manufactured in Wisconsin. 
The steel in this car may have been processed 
in Pennsylvania. The tires in Ohio. The up- 
holstery in one of the Carolinas or Georgia. 
The gas and oil I use to drive the car may 
come from Texas. Now, if workers in Wiscon- 
sin were to lose an arm while working in the 
process of making my car, he could get com- 
pensation in the amount of $24,250. The 
worker in Pennsylvania who processed the 
steel for my car for the same loss could get 
$12,900: the worker in Ohio who worked on 
the tires $12,600; the worker in Georgia or 
Carolina for the same loss could get ten or 
eleven thousand, while the worker in Texas 
who worked to provide the gas and oil I need 
to operate the car would have to be satisfied 
with $9,800. 

Is there any sense in this? 

Even more important, is there any justice 
in this. 

Every one of these workers rendered serv- 
ice to me as the ultimate consumer and I as 
the ultimate consumer pay the costs of any 
injuries they may have received. I should like 
to be fair and just to all of them, but I can- 
not be under the present crazy quilt system 
of state workmen’s compensation. 

I submit that the record shows that the 
states are not prepared to render equal jus- 
tice to injured workers who serve all of us 
in the nation. 

It seems to me that the attitude is not how 
fairly and justly can we treat the injured 
worker, but rather the attitude of how little 
can we get by with, 

How can we remedy this nationwide, irra- 
tional, illogical and unjust situation. Clearly 
only by national action. By congressional 
passage of a national Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Act. 

I do not know whether this Commission, 
when it proposes such national action as 
I feel it must, will set forth or suggest spe- 
cific provisions for inclusion in national 
legislation. 

If it will, I would suggest that the maxi- 
mum weekly compensation be set no lower 
than the average wage of the employes cov- 
ered, and that below that maximum wage 
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loss be compensated at 100%. I further sug- 
gest that in cases of permanent total dis- 
ability, or in cases of scheduled injuries, 
where payments are allocated over a period 
of several years, such payments be adjusted, 
as benefits for temporary total are adjusted. 

In submitting this statement, I do so as 
an individual citizen of this great nation 
who believes that we are one nation indi- 
visible and who wants justice for all who 
serve all. 


DRUG EDUCATION PROGRAM 


HON. MORGAN F. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
over the past weekend, I had the oppor- 
tunity, with a number of my colleagues 
from Chicago, to participate in a con- 
ference on the politics and issues of the 
1972 elections. This forum was sponsored 
by a group of young Democratic organi- 
zations and was aimed at stimulating the 
interest of young people in the major 
issues that will be part of the next elec- 
tion. The entire program was very well 
planned and the discussions most reward 
ing. I think special mention should be 
made of Mr. Gregory Trush, the confer- 
ence chairman, who devoted so much 
talent and effort to making this a worth- 
while experience for all. 

I was happy to take part in a panel 
on education. My particular interest in 
this discussion focused on the problem 
of drug education in our schools. I am 
sure we are all aware, regardless of the 
area each of us represents, that the use 
of narcotics by our young is escalating 
and that our schools, in many instances, 
are centers for drug traffic. I believe, Mr. 
Speaker, that we must be firmly com- 
mitted to a total war on the use of drugs. 
Our tactics in this effort must consist 
of a multifaceted assault on the prob- 
lem. To supplement our programs to con- 
trol the importation and distribution 
of drugs, we must educate our young in 
the dangers of using narcotics. 

My city of Chicago will soon distribute 
a drug education guide in all 27 school 
districts for use in grades from kinder- 
garten through 12th. The guide was test- 
ed for 1 year in selected districts and 
revised as a result of that experience. It 
will contain lessons for presentation, 
drug education resource materials, and 
lists of reference services, hospitals, and 
drug clinics. The guide is designed to 
provide a comprehensive program that 
runs through the entire curriculum. We 
are hopeful that this program will have 
a marked effect in reducing the number 
of our children who turn to drugs and 
convincing those already experiencing 
problems to seek professional help. 

Mr. Speaker, I would urge my col- 
leagues to support all programs in their 
districts aimed at providing increased 
drug education. We must stand ready to 
provide the needed Federal assistance to 
create and sustain viable programs to 
effectively inform our young people of 
the personal and public consequences of 
drug addiction. The need cannot be over- 
emphasized. Failure to act could only be 
labeled as a most flagrant dereliction of 
our duty to our Nation and its people. 
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Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent of mine has a message on drug 
abuse that every parent and teenager 
should hear. 

Mr. Garland Goldston, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., has given me permission to share 
his story with you, and following is his 
message as he tells it to high school 
groups: 

I'm telling this story primarily for young- 
sters in Junior High and High School. My 
name won’t make any difference, but I hope 
my story will. If it will just reach one young 
person and prevent him or her from follow- 
ing in my footsteps, then this story will be 
meaningful. 

We are living in a time now where all 
we hear and read about seems to be “Drugs, 
Drugs, Drugs.” 

It seems to be the thing now for our 
youth to talk about taking a trip. Some 
think of a trip on Mary Jane, some Acid or 
LS.D., and some after graduating on the 
small stuff entertain the idea of morphine or 
heroin. 

But just once! Just to see how it is or 
how it will feel... not to get hooked. 
Getting hooked is for junkies, but just once 
won't hurt anything will it? 

My story is about a trip. Once a person 
is hooked, it really doesn’t matter how he 
got hooked, Whether you started using drugs 
legally, and then misused them, or whether 
you just wanted to try it once, and got 
caught in the drug ratrace. 

However it started, legally or not, once 
you are addicted to narcotics, you are noth- 
ing but a Junkie. 

I was addicted to narcotics legally, after 
having been injured overseas while in the 
service and after having bad luck in surgery, 
almost losing a leg. 

Of course I wouldn’t even admit to my- 
self for the first six months or so that I 
was addicted. I kept telling myself that I 
wasn't addicted, that I could stop, and 
would just as soon as I got better. 

The Veterans Administration furnished 
my drugs, syringes, needles, etc. But as time 
passed and my leg healed, I found that I 
needed more and more morphine, so I went 
to a private doctor and doubled my allot- 
ment of drugs. For a while, drugs from both 
the Veterans Administration and my pri- 
vate doctor was enough to hold me, but 
before I knew it, I had to have more and 
more, so I went to still another doctor giv- 
ing me three sources to obtain my drugs. 
I had an injured leg and wore a long leg 
brace, so obtaining drugs wasn’t too hard. 

As time passed, I found myself buying 
from pushers to supplement my three 
sources of legal drugs. But buying from 
pushers cost thirty, forty, and fifty times 
as much as obtaining them legally from 
doctors. 

The extra money had to come from some- 
where, and finally I was in trouble. 

At the time, I was tired, I weighed about 
135 pounds, down from close to 200 pounds. 
I had quit eating, sleeping, almost existing. 
I had to have a fix every two or three hours, 
no more than four. That’s around the clock, 
seven days a week, day in, and day out. 

You’ve heard the expression “I've got the 
monkey on my back,” well, by this time, I 
had a full grown gorilla. 

Now it was really time for me to take 
8 trip. I was sentenced to two years In Fed- 
eral Court for forgery and two years for 
uttering government checks, but I was lucky. 
The judge ran the two sentences together. 
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I was first confined in the Federal cell 
in the local county jail and stayed one 
night in a city jail somewhere in Mississippi 
while being transferred to the F.C.I. in Tex- 
arkana, Texas. I was transferred from there 
to the Medical Center for Federal prisoners 
in Springfield, Mo. After treatment at the 
Medical Center, — requested a transfer to 
the U.S.P. in Atlanta, Georgia in order to 
be closer to my home so I would be able 
to get visits from my family. 

When transportation was arranged, I was 
put on a U.S. Bureau of Prisons bus along 
with 23 other handcuffed prisoners, Instead 
of Atlanta, the bus went to the U.S.P. in 
Leavenworth, Kansas, After about 10 days, 
another prison bus took 24 more of us to 
the Federal Institution in Terre Haute, Indi- 
ana. From there, another prison bus to an 
F.C.I. in Ashland, Kentucky, for an over- 
night stay, then on to the U.S.P. in Lewis- 
burg, Pennsylvania. About a week later, still 
another prison bus took 24 more prisoners 
for an overnight stay at the Federal Insti- 
tution in Petersburg, Virginia, then on to the 
U.S.P. in Atlanta, Georgia. 

All this, and I hadn’t been in prison six 
months yet. What a trip? What a price to 
pay? 

Even though I was paroled after ten and 
one-half months and my two year sentence, 
and it has been almost three years now, Iam 
still paying the price. 

How many are the nights I have the crav- 
ing so bad for a fix, I awaken in a cold sweat, 
or see something during the day pertaining 
to drugs that literally turn me to despair. 
All this and more. 

With that trip through, my conviction, I 
am a felon, an ex-convict, without even the 
right to vote, to say nothing of the shame 
I brought to my wife and children, my par- 
ents, my Church and friends. 

Some say drugs are bad, and I guess some 
are, but for the most part, it’s really not the 
drugs that are bad, it’s the misuse of them 
and or the use of drugs without strict and 
proper supervision of them. 

My story? It’s something that could hap- 
pen to anyone else, but never me, and it did! 

Before you try drugs for a kick, ask your- 
self: Is it worth it? 


A PRESCRIPTION DRUG PROGRAM 
NEEDED FOR THE ELDERLY 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
proximately 80 percent of the aged popu- 
lation suffers from one or more chronic 
conditions for which drugs are required. 
Those persons aged 65 or older use twice 
as many drugs as do the rest of the popu- 
lation. Their expenses can run into hun- 
dreds of dollars annually—expenses 
hardly budgetable for those living on 
fixed and limited cash incomes. 

In Illinois, over 10 percent of the pop- 
ulation is composed of persons 65 years 
or older, and it is estimated they pay 
25 percent of all outpatient drug costs. 

In 1967, the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare was ordered by 
Congress to study the need of older 
Americans for prescription drugs and a 
design of a workable program for their 
distribution. Their results made it clear 
that older Americans sorely need assist- 
ance to meet the expense of prescription 
drugs, but no action was taken as a 
result of the study. 
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Unfortunately, H.R. 1, which was de- 
signed to make improvements in nation- 
al health programs, passed the House of 
Representatives without a prescription 
drug program. To rectify this situation, 
I am today cosponsoring legislation to 
amend the Social Security Act. 

Under my proposal, a formulary com- 
posed primarily of physicians, will select 
the drugs to be covered by the program. 
An elderly person may go to the partici- 
pating pharmacy of his choice. He will 
incur initially a $1 charge for each pre- 
scription filled under the program, and 
the pharmacy will be reimbursed for the 
remaining amount by the program. If, 
however, the prescription drug is not 
listed by the formulary committee, the 
beneficiary will do as he always has—pay 
out of his own pocket. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this bill will be 
given a hearing and an evaluation at the 
earliest possible time. We must estab- 
lish a comprehensive program for the 
20 million Americans covered by medi- 
care whose prescription drug problems 
have been ignored too long. 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT 
CONGLOMERATES 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Evening Star of October 9, 1971, there ap- 
peared an editorial, which attests to the 
Evening Star’s watchfulness in assess- 
ing the work of congressional commit- 
tees and to its ability to evaluate matters 
of great national consequence. The fol- 
lowing editorial merits the attention of 
every Member of Congress: 


Unlike the Pentagon Papers, a recently 
released House subcommittee report on con- 
glomerates lacks the sensation of battlefields, 
jailings and paperback sales. But neverthe- 
less the massive study contains economic, 
political, social and moral implications that 
are stunningly pertinent to every American. 

In the past decade, the phenomenon of 
conglomerates has brought excitement and 
wealth to the marketplace as well as its at- 
tendant reactions of avarice, duplicity and 
fear. Because they involve giant empires link- 
ing such unrelated areas as steel, furniture, 
panty hose and real estate, conglomerates do 
not quite fit into the old categories of 
monopolies in one field. 

The investigation by the House Judiciary 
Committee’s antitrust panel involved six 
representative conglomerates. Atypical as 
they might be, some of their dealings can- 
not help resulting in stringent controls levied 
against all groupings. 

Unveiled through testimony was an un- 
Savory picture of corporate raidings, over- 
payments for stock and the concealment of 
overpayments by dubious accounting pro- 
cedures. Some reputable banks were revealed 
as being deeply involved, often dipping into 
sacrosanct pension and trust funds to pro- 
vide takeover money—sometimes on unin- 
sured demand notes. 

Management was found to be concentrat- 
ing more on playing the market than on pro- 
duction and even draining profits of one 
Branch for the benefit of others. Subsidiaries 
experienced deleterious effects in efficiency, 
creativity, productivity and corporate values, 
to say nothing of the demoralization of per- 
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sonnel unrooted by mergers and acquisitions. 
Book juggling was attested to as were admis- 
sions on plummeting profits. 

Competition did not seem to flourish, From 
1963 to 1970, mergers and acquisitions num- 
bered 4,462 in one year alone. The report 
shows that the 100 largest conglomerates hold 
about half of the total assets in manufac- 
turing. Mergers have cooled a bit lately, but 
when conditions improve, the movement may 
be expected to continue. Such growth, 
warned the investigators, “presages imposi- 
tion of cartel-like structures throughout 
American business.” 

In fairness to the thousands of conglomer- 
ates that follow the rules, it should be said 
that some failing businesses have been saved 
through merger. P®sperity has been brought 
or enhanced in many communities. Some- 
times a takeover threat has galvanized a 
sleepy company to more dynamic activities. 

The chief recommendation of the report 
is to set up a new regulatory agency—an 
Office of Industrial Organization—to govern 
all merger-like activities and to enforce anti- 
trust laws. Perhaps there will be carping 
about the shortcomings of regulatory bodies 
or the political implications of the new 
agency’s White House mantle, yet whether 
OIO is realized, the suggestion should spur 
needed regulatory action. 

We do not like structures on business, but 
in view of the evidence brought out in the 
House report, it may be time to bring to heel 
all those in the conglomerate field who abuse 
the free-enterprise system. 


CORCORAN’S WILDERNESS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the National 
Endowment for the Arts under the able 
direction of Miss Nancy Hanks, chair- 
man, scored an outstanding achievement 
with the recent opening of the show 
“Wilderness” at the Corcoran Art Gal- 
lery. The show is a project of the National 
Endowment for the Arts and the work 
of Douglas McAgy of the endowment 
staff. It is the first exhibit created by the 
endowment whose activities in the past 
have been various forms of encourage- 
ment to other institutions and individ- 
ual artists. I commend Miss Hanks and 
her staff. In an article in the Sunday Star 
on October 10, 1971, which I am includ- 
ing with my remarks, Mr, Frank Getlein 
states: 

This show may turn out to be the most 
important museum exhibition in the country 
this year. 


The article follows: 


Corcoran’s “WILDERNESS” A SHOW OF VAST 
IMPORTANCE 


(By Frank Getlein) 


The Corcoran Gallery of Art has just 
opened what may turn out to be the most 
important museum exhibition in the country 
this year. 

The show is called “Wilderness,” It has 
been financed, initiated and executed by the 
National Foundation for the Arts. It is the 
first of four projected exhibitions by the En- 
dowment under the over-all title, “The Amer- 
ican Art Heritage.” These shows will tour the 
country to coincide with the bicentennial 
celebrations. 

“Wilderness” and its companion exhibi- 
tions will do their touring in a new system 
called an Art Fleet, which in effect will be 
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small mobile museums, the long-established 
device of the Virginia Museum raised to the 
tenth power in technical sophistication and 
in scope. 

The plans and a basic unit or two of the 
Art Fleet are on display in an adjoining gal- 
lery at the Corcoran. Moved by tractor- 
trucks, the fleet consists of inflatable modu- 
lar hemispheres that can set up almost any- 
where on level ground and create their own 
totally controlled environment for the tour- 
ing works of art, which are mounted in 
cases that are sealed at the point of de- 
parture and never opened until their return. 


EXCITING, IMPORTANT 


All of this is exciting and important in 
itself, heralding a new age and a new au- 
dience for art in America, much as Virginia's 
“artmobile” did in that state. The exhibition 
is also important because it is by far the 
most visible achievement the National En- 
dowment has ever shown in its home town. 

It also involves the Endowment in the 
actual production of a major exhibition, an 
important step in the evolution of the in- 
stitution. Heretofore most of its activities 
have been various forms of encouragement 
for other activities by other institutions or 
by individual artists. Now the Endowment 
itself gets into the act of creation and does 
so magnificently. 

For fascinating as the concept and designs 
for the Art Fleet are—the work of New York 
designers George Nelson & Company and 
Charles Forberg Associates—they are over- 
whelmed by the exhibition and that is as it 
should be. 

The show is the work of Douglas McAgy 
of the Endowment staff. Although McAgy 
was long well-known in the museum world 
for his exhibitions before coming to the En- 
dowment some years ago, “Wilderness” is the 
first show of his in Washington. Everything 
about it, from the concept through all the 
details of the installation must make us 
hope to see more of his work in the future. 

“Wilderness” is also the most complete and 
successful development yet of an idea for a 
new sort of exhibition that has been kicking 
around museums for several years now. This 
is simply to make exhibitions relate directly 
to the larger, non-art concerns of the com- 
munity. “Harlem on My Mind,” at the Metro- 
politan Museum, has undoubtedly been the 
most famous, or the most notorious, but the 
best has probably been “Lower East Side,” 
the documentary show of the Eastern Euro- 
pean Jewish immigration in New York City. 

“Wilderness” takes up the theme of its 
title and relates it to our present fears and 
hopes for the environment. Because of the 
theme, the show is fortunate in the avail- 
ability of art relevant to it. Wilderness was 
a major theme in the history of this coun- 
try, a theme revealed in so many different 
meanings by such people as Kit Carson, 
Henry Thoreau, Lewis and Clark, and in 
such phenomena as the settlement of the 
coast, the pushing over the mountains and 
the winning of the West. 

“In the beginning, the whole world was 
America,” said John Locke, a quote the show 
uses, and America was wilderness. Our art no 
less than our history reflects that concern 
with wilderness. The exploration of, the sen- 
sitivity to, the wilderness dominated Ameri- 
can art throughout the 19th century. McAgy 
had plenty to choose from. 

He has chosen well. All the great names 
are there, often in great examples. But the 
imagination and knowledge out of which the 
show has been assembled—and installed— 
raise it all to a considerably higher level than 
a mere survey of American painting on the 
wilderness theme. 

For example: Thomas Moran's “The Chasm 
of the Colorado” is one of the artist's great 
machines of scenic painting 7 feet high, al- 
most twice that across, vast scenery vastly 
shown. But McAgy has had the wit to accom- 
pany it with another Moran, “Lower Man- 
hattan from Communipaw.” This view from 
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the Jersey Meadows in 1880 clearly shows the 
smog already beginning to form over the city 
and reveals another level of meaning of the 
theme: 

After we destroy the natural wilderness 
with the railroad, the axe, the tract housing 
development, we create a new wilderness of 
our own, no less wild than the original but 
a lot less inspiring to look at, to move 
through, to live in. That development of the 
theme continues with contemporary photo- 
graphs of Watts and Harlem. 

Through the vision of so many artists, we 
watch the wilderness exert its fascination on 
the new race of Americans and we watch 
that new race press into and over the wilder- 
ness. There are views of Niagara Falls by 
Inness and Morse along with the familiar 
rainbow in the mist by Church from the 
Corcoran’s own collection, The still incredible 
Western mountains are there, reviving the 
awe they inspired in artists like Bierstadt and 
Bodmer. 

The show goes far beyond the great 19th 
century scenic artists. O'Keeffe, Marin, Hart- 
ley, Burchfield and Aaron Bohrod are among 
the 20th century people and the wide use of 
photographs gives the exhibition another di- 
mension, Bohrod’s painting of the junky 
outskirts of Chicago and Oliver Lippincott’s 
photo of “A Member of the Pioneer Automo- 
bile Party in his Toledo Car at the Rim of 
the Grand Canyon, Grand Point of View” 
both open up the ominous present. So do the 
photographs of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration project of the New Deal, which fur- 
nish a great deal of the Dust Bowl section. 

The exhibition could easily have been a 
mere celebration of an important and gen- 
erally underrated branch of American paint- 
ing. Instead, it has related that painting and 
the past it commemorates to our present and 
possible future in a way that opens up a new 
and very promising line of work for art mu- 
seums. 

NO-COST SHOW 


More specifically, the enterprise provides 
the Corcoran, in its hour of need, with a 
spectacular exhibition at no cost. The Cor- 
coran might very well become the chosen in- 
strument of the National Endowment in such 
efforts to the great advantage of both insti- 
tutions. 

Speaking of spectacular, that’s what the 
installation is. The great spaces of the dou- 
ble atrium are centered, south, on an early 
steam engine, north on LEM, the lunar mod- 
ule, while on the walls and columns are pro- 
jected changing images of the wilderness, 
culminating in a waterfall cascading down 
the grand staircase. The rotunda and the 
main floor above are in darkness, with light 
picking out and framing the pictures, which 
are hung on scaffolding structures that 
greatly increase the available, viewable, usa- 
ble space. 

In every way the exhibition is itself a mas- 
terplece of its own art form and will richly 
repay repeated visits. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 

How long? 
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UNITED STATES-EUROPEAN COM- 
MUNITY TRADE RELATIONS 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, last month 
I had the privilege of hearing Mr. Guy 
Vanhaeverbeke, deputy director of the 
European Community Information Ser- 
vice, address the World Affairs Council 
of Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. Vanhaeverbeke discussed the sub- 
ject of United States-European commu- 
nity trade relations in the light of British 
entry ... and of President Nixon's new 
economic policy. 

It occurred to me that my colleagues 
might find of interest the reactions of 
one “‘on the other side.” Therefore, I take 
this opportunity to insert Mr. Vanhaever- 
beke’s comments at this point in the 
RECORD: 

U.S.-Evropean COMMUNITY TRADE RELATIONS 
IN THE LIGHT oF BRITISH ENTRY ... AND OF 
PRESDENT Nixon’s New Economic Po.icy 

(By Guy Vanhaeverbeke) 

Iam grateful to the Dayton World Affairs 
Council for its decision to maintain this 
scheduled luncheon program although the 
original speaker—a distinguished European 
offcial—was unable to attend. Your accept- 
ance of such a last minute change assures 
me you consider the subject important 
enough to take a chance with a substitute 
speaker. 

This in itself is encouraging to a man who 
recently had a depressing experience in this 
respect: one of my friends in Washington 
asked casually what my task was in the ECIS. 
I answered that my job consisted mainly in 
selling the image of the European Commu- 
nity on the North American continent. The 
friend in question did not react immediately. 
However, a day or so later he sent me a nicely 
wrapped book as a present. The book was 
Arthur Miller's “Death of a Salesman.” 

Ever since, I have been wondering just how 
accurate this joke was. Have US-European 
relations reached the point where those who 
were allies for so long in peace as in war now 
are strangers? Is it possible that some even 
speak lightly of a prospective trade war as 
though it would amount to little more than 
a Saturday afternoon touch football game? 
Is that really the point to which an expand- 
ing European Community and US involve- 
ment in Asia have brought us? 

I still think there is reasonable cause for 
optimism on US-EC relations, provided re- 
sponsible political leaders on both sides 
keep their cool amid the divergent pressures 
that surround them. Just as important, the 
channels of transatlantic communication 
and mutual information must be widened 
and improved. 

Unfortunately, the picture of US-European 
relations is heavily clouded with a number 
of cliches. In Europe, one of the fashionable 
cliches is the so-called “American Challenge.” 
“Penetration of US direct investments in 
Europe has reached such an enormous level 
that the second economic power in the world 
after the US is bound to be—not the Soviet 
Union, not Japan, not Europe—but US busi- 
ness in Europe.” 

In the US, there seems to be increasing 
doubt whether European unification—which 
so far has been a constant goal of US foreign 
policy—has in effect been beneficial to the 
US. European integration is said to have 
developed essentially in the economic field 
whereas progress in the political arena has 
been disappointing. Thus Western Europe— 
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personified by the European Community—is 
increasingly seen as a major economic com- 
petitor. This threat to American economic 
power has not been balanced by political 
advantages. Thus American apprehensions 
about European economic encroachments be- 
come still more vivid with the present Euro- 
pean Common Market of six nations (Ger- 
many, France, Belgium, Netherlands, Italy, 
Luxembourg) about to add Great Britain, 
Ireland, Denmark, and Norway to its ranks. 

Tt is my intention today to repudiate such 
stereotypes. 

Without denying that disagreements exist, 
I contend that: 

1) the European Community and the US 
have been beneficial for each other over the 
past decade (even if we confine our con- 
siderations strictly to the economic area.) 

2) the enlargement of the European Com- 
munity suggests no change in this basically 
favorable relationship. 

I should like to summarize now the extent 
to which the US has benefited from the 
Community, particularly in regard to eco- 
nomic activity and growth. 

(The US and the Common Market together 
account for 38% of world trade. The figure 
will be 55% if the U.K., Ireland, Denmark, 
and Norway join the Common Market.) 

The total US commodity trade with the 
European Community now exceeds three 
times the level of trade in 1958, when the 
Common Market was formed. US exports to 
the Community have thus risen from about 
3 billion to 9 billion. Today, the Community 
is the US's best customer—excepting Can- 
ada—and an expanded Common Market 
would make it the number one market for US 
goods. Not only the volume of transatlantic 
trade is impressive, the pattern of this trade 
is equally significant: the US has scored a 
consistent surplus in its trade with the Euro- 
pean Community. This surplus reached the 
2.4 billion mark 1970. The figures available 
for 1971 show that the US surplus with the 
European Community reached $625 million in 
the first quarter, which is particularly signif- 
icant in a period when the overall US trade 
balance is beginning to show a deficit. 

Among the factors that have helped con- 
siderably the growth of US exports to the 
European Community has been the rapid rise 
in the standard of living which accompanied 
the creation of a large single market in the 
Community, Indeed we share the belief of 
the US that the key to economic progress lies 
in competition. The establishment of the 
European Community has considerably en- 
hanced competition within the Common 
Market area, which in turn has boosted the 
economic growth and the inherent demand 
for investment and consumption goods. This 
situation doubtlessly has encouraged the 
liberal orientation of trade policy in the 
European Community. 

Another factor behind the growth of US 
exports to the European Community has 
been the establishment of the Community’s 
common customs tariff and the reductions 
made in this tariff as the result of major 
trade negotiations. The Community is now 
surrounded by the lowest tariff average 
among the leading industrialized nations 
(January 1, 1972: 6.9% against 93% for G.B., 
10.1% for Japan, 10.9% for the US, not in- 
cluding the recent 10% surcharge.) 

One of the obvious results of British entry 
into the European Community would be the 
reduction of Britain's tariff to the low level 
of the Community’s protection. 

The economic relations between the US 
and the Community not only include the 
flow of commodities. The rising activity of 
American firms within the Community must 
also be taken into account. These invest- 
ments progressed from $1.9 billion in 1958 
to an estimated book-value of $13 billion in 
1970. The sales of American subsidiaries lo- 
cated in the Community are more than twice 
the value of total American exports to the 
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Community. About 1 billion dollars in prof- 
its from those direct investments in the 
Community were repatriated last year. Thus 
the US economy benefits doubly from Euro- 
pean integration: from a considerable in- 
crease in US-European Community trade and 
from the impressive Income growth through 
investments in Europe. Both make a major 
contribution to the credit side of the US 
balance of payments. 

The Community is one of the most open 
trade areas in the world—necessarily so be- 
cause of its heavy dependence on trade for 
the development of its GNP (trade accounts 
for 20% of the GNP of the European Com- 
munity and only for 7% of the US’s GNP). 

The economic structures of the UK and of 
the other applicant countries are, In this 
respect, similar to the structures of the Com- 
munity countries: a large percentage of GNP 
is also dependent on foreign trade. Their 
policies towards direct US investments have 
ais> been extremely liberal. 

When countries with open trade and in- 
vestment policies decide to merge into a vast 
economic union there are good reasons to be- 
lieve that the subsequent economic blending 
will bring about an open entity where in- 
creased competition creates increased wealth. 
Logically the US business world should con- 
template the enlarged European Community 
as a more prosperous client and—as every 
salesman knows very well—the more prosper- 
ous a customer, the better chance there is of 
selling to him, (Incidentally, it is for this 
very reason that the rich American market 
is an important factor of world trade.) 

The EC’s trade approach is equally “open” 
in its relations with developing nations. The 
EC was the first economic entity to follow a 
U.N. recommendation intended to promote 
industrialization through trade with the de- 
veloping nations of the world. On June Ist 
of this year, the EC abolished completely its 
customs duties on imports of finished and 
semi-finished goods produced by 91 develop- 
ing countries. In addition to these general- 
ized trade preferences applicable to the de- 
veloping countries, the Community felt it 
had a special responsibility towards a num- 
ber of specific African and Mediterranean 
countries. The latter enjoy not only trade 
preferences, but also special financial and 
technical assistance programs, 

Calculated on the basis of GNP percent- 
ages, the total European Community con- 
tribution to development aid was 1.2 per cent 
(whereas the U.S. share, in relation to its 
GNP, amounts to 5 per cent) in 1969. 

American fears and criticisms towards the 
European Community are greatest In the field 
of agriculture. Preoccupations dwell both on 
access to the Community’s agricultural mar- 
ket and access to third country markets 
where U.S. farm exports meet competition 
from European farm exports aided by sub- 
sidies, 

The fact is that the European Community 
remains the largest market by far for U.S. 
agricultural exports, which totalled 1.6 bil- 
lion (FOB) in 1970. Since 1964, the last year 
before the effects of the Common Agricul- 
tural Policy (CAP) made themselves felt—the 
Common Market share of American farm ex- 
ports has remained steady (between 21% and 
23%). 

During this period, American farm ex- 
ports to the Community grew by 25% com- 
pared to 20% to the whole world and 6.8% 
to the rest of Europe. Not all of the U.S. 
agricultural produce has scored the fabulous 
growth of soybean exports to the European 
Community (91% over the past five years). 
Exports of other agricultural commodities re- 
mained stable, some have even dropped. 

Naturally, such divergent developments re- 
fiect problems for which the CAP serves as 
an easy scapegoat. There is also the problem 
of conflicting interests between American 
producers and exporters of interchangeable 
and competing products. 

Forty per cent of U.S. farm exports enter 
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the Community facing neither duties nor 
quota restrictions. The other sixty per cent 
undergo what is called a variable levy or 
tariff which is the basic CAP instrument of 
protecting the European farmer against a 
chaotic world market, against the world mar- 
ket’s abnormally low prices. There is no point 
in denying that such protection exists 
around the European agricultural market. 
But there is no point either in pretending 
that a totally open, non-protected agricul- 
tural market exists in any of the indus- 
trialized states we know. The methods and 
devices of protection may be different from 
one country to another, but they exist in 
every country. 

The U.S. protective system mainly consists 
of quotas. The European Community has 
the variable levies. Should we make a com- 
parison of protection in the U.S. and the 
European Community? Supposing, for exam- 
ple, all supports in all forms were discon- 
tinued both in the U.S. and the Common 
Market. This would come to a $1,300 per 
capita income drop in the U.S, and a $840 per 
capita drop in the European Community. In 
other words, competition between agriculture 
of different countries amounts in fact to com- 
petition between public treasuries of these 
same countries. 

Actually the European Community has 
tried to get to the roots of the agricultural 
policies, Such an approach was offered during 
the Kennedy Round. The U.S, said no, 

Will Britain’s entry into the Common 
Market have an impact on the agricultural 
world trade? The answer is yes. What exact- 
ly the impact will be is difficult to predict. 
There will be no problem of course, for prod- 
ucts that have no tariffs, such as soybeans. 
(The U.K. will have to eliminate its present 
10% duty on soybeans. Most of the agricul- 
tural products for which British entry may 
cause a change in trade patterns—butter, 
bacon, sugar—are not of major importance 
to U.S. exporters.) 

At any rate, the European Community is 
committed to take special measures to avoid 
adverse effects to third countries. Mr. Mans- 
holt, who is the CAP’s chief architect and 
manager, made this clear in a Minneapolis 
speech a few months ago. 

The implication is that the CAP is not 
a rigid set of protectionist devices. It is a 
practical and relatively homogeneous system, 
replacing the previously existing panoplies of 
different national—and often very restrict- 
ive—regulations in the field of agriculture. 
It is conceived according to European agri- 
cultural situations, yet it also takes into 
account the interest of Europe's traditional 
trade partners. 

Finally, the CAP is the prerequisite for the 
structural changes that will allow Europe to 
achieve successfully its green revolution. 

Fourteen per cent of the total working 
population in the European Community is 
still employed in agriculture. The correspond- 
ing figure for the United States is four per 
cent. 

Half a million people will leave the agri- 
cultural sector in Europe every year in the 
coming decade. 

Allowing this massive process to take place 
smoothly is one of the goals of the CAP. 

You naturally expect this survey of Euro- 
pean-American economic relations to include 
some comment or reaction from me on the 
present economic and monetary situation, 
and on the possible repercussions on the fu- 
ture of the European Community as well as 
on our mutual relationship. 

President Nixon said that reactions abroad 
to his NEP were “measured and construc- 
tive”. This is certainly the case for the E.C. 
Indeed, immediate retaliation or trade war 
were ruled out. The E.C, countries also have 
reached a common position establishing the 
groundrules for a thorough and far-reach- 
ing reform of the international monetary 
system. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Yet, in the New Economic Policy Package, 
a number of measures are seen as unilateral 
moves which violate existing international 
monetary and trade rules and which hit 
European economies very hard. 

1. The floating of the dollar actually dis- 
mantled the whole basis and framework of 
the Bretton Woods monetary system estab- 
lished some 25 years ago. 

2. The ten per cent surcharge hits about 
88 per cent of European exports on the U.S. 
market and is likely to worsen the already 
existing European trade deficit with the 
U.S. It also annuls unilaterally the effects of 
the Kennedy Round negotiations. 

3. The 10 per cent credit on new invest- 
ments includes an additional trade dis- 
crimination—in fact, it is a typical example 
of a very sizable non-tariff barrier—since 
this tax credit is applicable only if the in- 
vestments concerned relate to equipment 
made in the USA. 

4. The Domestic International Sales Cor- 
poration is seen as a form of export subsidy. 

The cumulative consequences of these 
measures provoke a sudden shift in tariff 
barriers of up to 30% for some European 
goods. 

Some of these problems—like the floating 
of the dollar and the 10% surcharge—are 
understood to be of a temporary nature. Yet 
no indication exists as to how temporary 
these measures will be. Consequently, the 
whole world and especially Western Europe 
feels not only the shock effect of the meas- 
ures but finds it extremely difficult to cope 
constructively with the situation. 

Above all, the decisions announced by 
President Nixon on August 15th are seen by 
Europeans not as a routine economic in- 
cident but as a turning point in the history 
of international, political, economic and 
monetary developments, 

The problems deriving from the U.S. deci- 
sions not only involve the reform of the 
international monetary system and the 
elimination of obstacles to world trade. 
These problems are also connected with 
financial participation in defense. The 
crucial issue is not the dollar but the re- 
shaping of the monetary, commercial and 
political pattern of the West. 

Under these circumstances, it would not 
be reasonable to assume that simple an- 
swers can be found to the problems we face. 
Also, in this initial phase of a vast process 
of global readjustments, we must realize 
that tactical considerations play an impor- 
tant part which, most likely, will be an 
additional obstacle to immediate solutions. 

Unfortunately, the European Community 
is confronted with this external process of 
readjustment at a time when it is also go- 
ing through a delicate phase of internal 
readjustment: the transition from a Com- 
munity of six nations into a Community of 
ten nations and the building of its own 
economic and monetary union. 

Consequently, the first priority of the 
Community will be to strengthen its own 
structure, to avoid the temptation of a 
return to national bilateralism which would 
deprive the European Community of its only 
weapon: concerted action to defend the in- 
terest of its countries. Together, the Com- 
munity countries from the most formidable 
trading and monetary unit in the world. 
Divided we have the means neither to defend 
our interest nor to participate in the crea- 
tion of a better international monetary 
order. 

The other goal of the Community will be 
to prevent forthcoming developments from 
leading to a worldwide recession. 

Until recently, initiatives of the US. 
Government provoked criticisms but no 
concrete and constructive proposals from 
the European side. The mid-August uni- 
lateral American measures dramatized the 
ineffectual decision-making machinery of 
the European Community. 

However, the most recent Common Mar- 
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ket’s Council of Ministers meeting in 
Brussels as well as the “Group of Ten" 
meeting in London, demonstrated that 
European cohesion is improving. 

It must be stressed that the emerging Eu- 
ropean cohesion and solidarity is not 
oriented against anybody, and certainly not 
against the United States. It is fully under- 
stood in Europe that it is in nobody's in- 
terest not to help the United States out of 
its present difficulties. But in order to be 
successful, our cooperation must be a two- 
way movement. This very idea of mutual 
concessions underlies the European Com- 
munity’s latest positions: 

1) The reforms to be carried out within 
the international monetary system must 
respect the principle of fixed parities. Such 
a system is necessary for the orderly transac- 
tion and expansion of trade, in which the 
Community, as the most important trading 
unit, is particularly interested. 

This will only be possible if a differenti- 
ated realignment is introduced in parity 
relations between currencies of industrial- 
ized countries. Such a realignment should 
include the currencies of all countries con- 
cerned, including the dollar. 

2) The correct functioning of such a re- 
formed international monetary system re- 
quires measures such as a limited increase 
in fluctuation bands in order to compen- 
sate for the consequences of interest rate dif- 
ferences and of appropriate measures to dis- 
courage short-term capital movements. 

3) International reserve assets will con- 
tinue to depend upon gold, and to an in- 
creasing degree, upon a collectively and in- 
ternationally created and managed reserve 
system. This calls for the adaptation and the 
development of the special drawing rights 
system in connection with a gradual de- 
crease in the importance of national cur- 
rencies as reserve assets. 

4) The new international payments bal- 
ance can only be maintained if, in the fu- 
ture, all countries or associations of coun- 
tries respect the obligations involved in the 
adjustment process of the balance of pay- 
ments and if they implement appropriate 
internal policies. 

5) Within the framework of the reformed 
international monetary system, the author- 
ity and range of action of the I.M.F. must be 
reinforced in all fields of competence. 

I started on a literary note, I may just as 
well end the same way. The word “crisis” is 
expressed in Chinese with two different 
signs: the first sign means “risk”, the sec- 
ond “opportunities”. This is, in short, the 
state of affairs that confront the U.S., Eu- 
rope, and U.S.-European relations today. 


PROJECT PRAYER 


HON. JACK H. McDONALD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on Tuesday, September 21, 
1971, 218 Members of this distinguished 
body utilized the discharge petition to 
bring House Joint Resolution 191—the 
voluntary school prayer amendment—to 
the floor for a vote scheduled Monday, 
November 8, 1971. 

Each day since that historic action by 
my colleagues, Project Prayer has re- 
ported mounting support from individu- 
als, organizations and church groups 
throughout America. Included are the 
38,000 churches of the National Associ- 
ation of Evangelicals, the California 
American Council of Christian Churches, 
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and the more than 34 million members 
of Project Prayer itself. 

One of the individuals to add his sup- 
port as an advisory board member of 
Project Prayer is one of the most highly 
respected businessmen in the world. His 
name appears on beautiful buildings in 
major cities everywhere. His civic and 
philanthropic contributions are legend. 
For in all his work, there is a dedication 
to his fellow man, his Nation, and to 
God. He is truly a perfect example of our 
free enterprise system and deeply be- 
lieves we are one Nation under God. 

Several years ago this gentleman com- 
posed a prayer for peace. Neither he, nor 
I, is suggesting this prayer he authored 
be used as the prayer to be used in our 
public schools when House Joint Resolu- 
tion 191 becomes a part of our Constitu- 
tion. However, as a distinguished mem- 
ber of the advisory board of Project 
Prayer and its 344 million members who 
have led the battle for voluntary prayer 
in our public schools, I believe it quite 
appropriate to insert this magnificent 
prayer in the Recorp along with the 
knowledge that such a great American is 
on the team asking for a yea vote on 
House Joint Resolution 191. Following 
is the prayer written by Conrad N. Hil- 
ton, the outstanding. American I have 
been speaking about: 

Our FATHER IN HEAVEN 


(Written by Conrad N. Hilton, member, 
advisory board, Project Prayer) 
We pray that You save us from ourselves, 
The world that You have made for us, to 
live in peace, we have made into an armed 
camp. We live in fear of war to come. 


We are afraid of “the terror that flies by 
night, and the arrow that files by day, the 
pestilence that walks in darkness and the 
destruction that wastes at noon-day.” 

We have turned from You to go our selfish 
way. 

We have broken Your commandments and 
denied Your truth. We have left Your altars 
to serve the false gods of money and pleasure 
and power. 

Forgive us and help us. 

Now, darkness gathers around us and we 
are confused in all our counsels. Losing faith 
in You, we lose faith in ourselves. 

Inspire us with wisdom, all of us of every 
color, race and creed, to use our wealth, our 
strength to help our brother, instead of de- 
stroying him. 

Help us to do Your will as it is done in 
heaven and to be worthy of Your promise 
of peace on earth. 

Fill us with new faith, new strength and 
new courage, that we may win the Battle for 
Peace. 

Be swift to save us, dear God, Before the 
darkness falls. 


OPINION ON WAGE AND PRICE 
CONTROLS 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 

Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, the use of 
wage and price controls as a weapon to 
combat inflation has triggered a wave 
of controversy and speculation through- 
out the Nation. There are varied opinions 
as to what effect these measures will have 
on our economy. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Mr. Walter J. Burke, secretary-treas- 
urer of the United Steelworkers of 
America, has outlined his opinion about 
the administration’s action. Because the 
issue is of major importance and interest 
today, I feel it is appropriate to include 
Mr. Burke’s comments in the RECORD 
for the benefit of my colleagues. I am 
confident they will find them interesting 
and informative. 

The remarks follow: 

REMARKS OF WALTER J. BURKE 


President Abel in his remarks to you this 
morning, said that I would talk to you this 
afternoon about some of the things your 
Union has been doing concerning the pres- 
ent wage freeze. I think what Abe really 
meant to say was that I would discuss, in 
part, what we have been trying to do about 
the wage freeze as it affects many of our 
members, 

In recent weeks, Abe, and several members 
of our legal and technical staff, have almost 
become Pittsburgh to Washington commut- 
ers. Numerous meetings have been held with 
Labor Department people, cabinet officers, 
and highly placed Presidential advisors, in 
an attempt to obtain some relaxation or at 
least clarification of President Nixon's wage- 
freeze executive order. With one happy ex- 
ception, these efforts have been to no avail. 

The freeze is on with a vengeance, and 
the Nixon-Connally crew which is adminis- 
tering and interpreting the freeze order, are 
pre-conditioned to say “no’—even before 
you ask for approval of a newly negotiated 
or contractually due wage or fringe benefit. 

It has become painfully—and yes, if you 
will pardon the expression “crystal clear’— 
that the Nixon administration has no inten- 
tion of relaxing the freeze, or making special 
exceptions to it for at least the period prior 
to November 13th. 

The one happy exception to this hard- 
nosed position has to do with the continued 
implementation of our incentive arbitration 
award. I understand that Bruce Thrasher 
touched briefly on this matter—but it bears 
re-emphasis. After a great deal of discussion 
between President Abel, Bernie Kleiman and 
Elliot Bredhoff representing our Union—and 
Presidential Advisor George Shultz—followed 
by a meeting of our Jim Griffin and Ben 
Fischer with Nixon’s Presidential Assistant 
Arnold Weber, a letter was addressed to Presi- 
dent Abel relative to the incentive award im- 
plementation problem. I would like to read it 
to you at this time: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, Cost OF Livinc COUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C., September 15, 1971. 
Mr. I. W. ABEL, 
President, United Steelworkers of America, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Mr. ABEL: I appreciated the oppor- 
tunity to meet with Mr. Fischer and Mr. 
Griffin of your staff, Mr. Shaver of U.S. Steel, 
and Mr. O'Connell of Bethlehem Steel, to dis- 
cuss the extension of incentive systems to 
additional employees in selected steel plants. 

The Council has now reviewed the details 
of your contract and the application of 
Council policy to the administration of the 
contract and the subsequent Arbitration 
Award. I am pleased to advise you that you 
may proceed to implement the Arbitration 
Award. The extension of the incentive plans 
to additional employees under the terms of 
the Arbitration Award is totally consistent 
with the policies that have been established 
by the Cost of Living Council. 

If I may be of further assistance, please do 
not hesitate to let me know. 

Sincerely, 
ARNOLD R. WEBER, 
Executive Director and Special Assistant 
to the President. 


You will note, from Mr. Weber's letter, that 
representatives of the basic steel industry 
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did join with us in our successful endeavor 
to secure approval for the continued imple- 
mentation of our incentive award. I am sure 
their presence was most helpful. 

For all practical Purposes, however, it is 
quite apparent that for the present, we must 
resign ourselves to a “status-quo” on wage 
and fringe benefit improvements covered by 
the Presidential “quick-freeze” order—at 
least until November 13th. 

What may happen after November 13th is 
a different matter, and I would like to use the 
balance of my allotted time to talk to you 
briefly about the freeze itself, and at slightly 
greater length about what we think the fu- 
ture may hold. 

In planning this Conference, we initially 
considered having our attorneys, Bernie Klei- 
man and Elliot Bredhoff, speak to you about 
the present 90-day freeze of wages. The more 
we thought about it, however, the more ap- 
parent it became that there really isn't much 
to say on that subject. Simply stated—wages 
and fringe benefits are frozen at the levels of 
August 15th. They will remain in the Nixon 
deep-freeze until November 13th, and that's 
it. If any of you have special problems or 
questions, Bernie and Elliot will be with you 
tomorrow and Friday and may be able to help 
you. 

Next we thought of trying to give you some 
sort of meaningful prediction as to what we 
expect to come after November 13th, but we 
discarded that idea too. No one can conceiv- 
ably predict what President Nixon will do. As 
evidence of this, let me review with you ad- 
ministration statements leading up to the 
August 15th freeze. Seven weeks before Au- 
gust 15th, Treasury Secretary Connally 
solemnly assured the nation that no wage- 
price controls were being considered. Two 
weeks before August 15th, President Nixon 
himself, in a press conference, rejected the 
idea of wage and price controls. Then, on 
August 15th, he froze all wages and some 
prices. Obviously we are dealing with a Pres- 
ident whose actions are impossible to predict. 

However, unless there is another complete 
reversal of Presidential policy, we think it is 
very likely there will be some sort of con- 
trols, or at least restraints, on wages after 
November 13th. Therefore, we decided that 
rather than try to predict what will happen, 
the thing we might discuss today is what 
should happen if we are to have a controlled 
economy. If there are to be controls, what 
kind of controls should they be? 

Let us go back a few years in history. We 
have experienced wage controls twice since 
our Union was organized in the 1930's, and 
as a result, we learned something about wage 
controls and how they operate. 

Wages were controlled during World War 
II, from 1942 through 1945. They were not 
frozen—they were controlled—by a War La- 
bor Board on which labor, management, and 
the public each had equal representation. 

Under the policies adopted by the War 
Labor Board, an initial round of wage in- 
creases was permitted, up to a total of 15% 
above the levels of January 1, 1941. This was 
the so-called “Little Steel” formula, based 
on a monumental case our Union presented 
to the Board. The application of this 
formula was justifiel om the basis of a 
projected 15% increase in the cost of living 
between January 1, 1941 and September 15, 
1942. No further cost-of-living increases 
were permitted during World War II. 

However, various other types of wage in- 
creases were permitted—and even en- 
couraged, The first of these was approvable 
to correct what were called “sub-standard” 
wages. Anything below 50¢ an hour was 
initially considered substandard and this 
figure was later increased to 55¢. It is hard to 
believe wages could have been that low just 
thirty years ago, but a lot of them were! 

The next type of wage increases the Board 
permitted were those based on inequities 
between plants within an area. The War 
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Labor Board established “going wage rates” 
for key occupations in labor market areas. 
Companies and unions were permitted to 
negotiate increases to bring workers in these 
occupations up to the going rate. Other jobs 
might then be ‘raised to maintain a fair 
rate structure within a plant. 

Fringe benefits were also controlled, but 
not frozen. During the control era, our 
union was able to initiate some of the first 
paid vacation plans for industrial workers 
in America, and other so-called fringe bene- 
fits, by means of favorable War Labor Board 
decisions. 

Various other types of wage increases 
could be negotiated under special circum- 
stances, which I won't take the time to de- 
tail here today. All of them had to be ap- 
proved by the Board, however. It’s also 
important to note that any reduction in 
pay had to be approved by the Board before 
it could be put into effect, during the World 
War II control era. 

At no time during that great national 
emergency did the United States Govern- 
ment attempt to take away by law the 
fundamental economic recourse of the 
American workers—the right to strike. How- 
ever, under the leadership of Phil Murray, 
our Union and all other CIO unions yolun- 
tarily pledged not to strike for the duration 
of the war emergency. As an alternative, 
agreement was reached to refer disputes to 
the War Labor Board, or other appropriate 
tripartite government agencies for hearing 
and settlement. In return, the government 
pledged itself to give us a fair hearing and 
honorable decisions and further agreed to 
appoint bona fide labor representatives in 
all such agencies to participate in making 
the final decision. 

The system of controls developed during 
World War II was not perfect, but it worked. 
Most union members fulfilled the no-strike 
pledge made by their organizations. Most 
of the time they were able to get a reason- 
able degree of economic justice from the 
Board and Agency decisions which were 
made, although sometimes it took many 
months. 

Our Cooperative Wage Study program, for 
example—the greatest effort ever made to 
create fair wage structures throughout an 
American industry—was originally the result 
of a War Labor Board decision, handed down 
in 1944. In the absence of such Board action, 
we would have been required to strike the 
steel industry for a long time to force man- 
agement to agree to the kind of wage rate 
structure involved in the CWS program, to 
say nothing of reaching agreement on its 
cost. Instead of a long and costly strike to 
accomplish this goal, we reached it through 
an order from the War Labor Board requiring 
the companies to join with us in this pro- 
gram. 

In spite of government restrictions and 
red tape which existed during World War 
II, things were not all bad. The American 
labor movement increased its total member- 
ship from about 9-million members to 15- 
million members, or by two-thirds, during 
this period. This growth would never have 
been possible if workers had not come to 
believe they could best secure economic jus- 
tice from government boards and agencies, 
by being members of organized labor. Follow- 
ing World War II, controls were removed, 
and America returned to a normal economy, 
generally free of government wage-price con- 
trols. Then came Korea. 

During the Korean War we experienced 
a second period of wage-price controls which 
ran from January 1, 1951 to February, 1953. 
Once again, tripartite wage boards were 
created, at both nation-wide and regional 
levels, with representatives of both labor and 
business, as well as the public serving 
thereon, 

The controls were very similar to those 
which existed during World War II, but 
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they did differ in certain important respects. 
For example—during the Korean war period, 
the national Board decided very early in its 
existence to permit cost-of-living increases. 
Productivity increases were also permissible, 
where provided for in union contracts. 

Under a cost of living criterla, an increase 
to bring wages up to 10% above the levels of 
a year prior to the institution of controls, 
(or January, 1950) were automatically 
allowed. Cost-of-living increases based on in- 
creases in the Consumer Price Index there- 
after were also allowed automatically. 

Where union contracts contained built-in 
“productivity-increase” provisions, these were 
allowed to operate. Similar increases, geared 
to productivity, on a newly negotiated basis 
were also permitted, in most cases. 

Inequities between plants in an area, or 
in an industry, were dealt with on a case-by- 
case basis—as in World War I, Liberal fringe 
benefit improvements were also allowed. Our 
Union had won its first pension and in- 
surance programs in basic steel shortly before 
the Korean War freeze began. Many of the 
first such plans in fabricating plants were 
installed with Board approval during the 
Korean War control period. 

Near the end of the Korean War, Congress 
amended the Defense Production Act to 
provide for automatic approval of any wage 
increase needed to wipe out rates below $1.00 
an hour, Again, it’s hard to believe wages 
were so low just two decades ago—but they 
were! 

A very important feature of wage controls 
during the Korean War, to steelworkers, was 
the so-called “tandem theory.” Under this 
yardstick, any plant or company could ob- 
tain Board approval of a settlement with 
our Union if it followed the pattern of the 
1952 basic steel settlement, and if it could 
be shown that past settlements in that com- 
pany generally had followed the basic steel 
pattern. This approach enabled us to do 
during both wars exactly what the Nixon- 
Connally Council on Economic Policy now 
decrees we cannot do under the present wage 
freeze. 

It is inconceivable to us that a similar 
tandem approach will not be the very least 
which is permitted during any “phase II” 
control program established by the Nixon 
administration. Anything less would per- 
petuate an extreme injustice to our affected 
membership. 

Out of these experiences during the 1940's 
and 1950's we learned how to play our part 
as a major, responsible union in the deci- 
sion-making machinery. Many technicians 
and leaders from the Steelworkers Union 
were members of the various boards involved. 
Through them we made a constructive con- 
tribution to working people, and to our 
country as a whole. We also gained much 
additional invaluable experience. 

We learned that wage and price controls 
were not totally bad for unions or for union 
members, if they were administered fairly 
and impartially. In terms of economic jus- 
tice, we learned how to get just about what 
we were strong enough to have taken by a 
strike if there had been no controls. We 
learned how to use our strength to help and 
assist our brothers and sisters in weaker 
unions. And we learned how to use our 
strength to help unorganized workers orga- 
nize themselves and secure, through a trade 
union, some measure of economic justice. As 
@ result of what we learned, we do not fear 
the principle of even-handed controis, as 
such. 

It goes without saying, however, that any 
system of controls which may be instituted 
by government must permit Unions like 
ours to receive wage and fringe benefit im- 
provements which have been negotiated in 
good faith prior to the freeze through the 
process of free collective bargaining. This is 
a must! 

Now, I must point out three major differ- 
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ences between conditions which existed dur- 
ing World War II and the Korean War, on 
the one hand, and the condition we find our- 
selves in today. One is good, and two are in 
my opinion very bad. The “good news,” as I 
See it, is that there is no need for rationing 
goods at this time. Some of the worst head- 
aches for workers during World War II were 
the result of shortages of goods and the 
introduction of rationing—not from con- 
trolled prices and wages. We have no short- 
age of goods in our present situation and 
this is on the happy side. 

But just as there is a surplus of goods 
now, there is also a surplus of workers, in 
relation to available jobs, and that’s part of 
the bad news! Instead of a labor shortage 
such as we had in our wartime experiences, 
we now have a labor surplus, with widespread 
unemployment. Back in the forties and early 
fifties, companies were bidding against each 
other for labor, and as a result the com- 
panies often wanted and needed to raise 
their wage scale. They helped us persuade the 
boards to grant wage increases. I do not 
expect very much such help in this present 
situation. As a matter of fact, I expect the 
reverse, with companies refusing to join 
with us in joint requests for wage increase 
approval, 

The third, and perhaps the worst, differ- 
ence between the wartime controls and what 
we can look forward to now is not economic. 
It is political. American labor has never be- 
fore faced wage-price controls under a gov- 
ernment administration led by men with 
political and economic ideologies like Nixon, 
Agnew and Connally. 

Even as far back as World War I, the eco- 
nomic controls were imposed by the Demo- 
cratic Administration of Woodrow Wilson. He 
was the first President elected with labor 
support and labor votes since the election 
of Abraham Lincoln, and the last until 
Franklin Roosevelt. During World War II— 
labor's friend, Franklin D. Roosevelt, set up 
the War Labor Board machinery and ap- 
pointed its members. During the Korean War 
another Democrat and good friend of the 
Steelworkers’ Union, Harry Truman, was 
making the appointments and deciding the 
tough problems. 

Now, unfortunately, we face a different 
type of man as President, representing the 
political party of big business. Richard M. 
Nixon operates from a very different political 
philosophy. Labor and other liberal forces 
won the elections of 1940 and 1948, but we 
did not win the election of 1968. Big busi- 
ness and the big banks won the 1968 elec- 
tion, and we lost it. As a result, our mem- 
bers who should be getting “tandem in- 
creases” right now, but are not, are paying 
part of the price for our political defeat at 
the polis in 1968. 

Remembering the experience of World War 
II and the Korean War, the leaders of AFL- 
CIO unions were fearful of inflation when 
our government stepped up its participation 
in the Viet Nam War. They felt that history 
was about to repeat itself. Accordingly, in 
February, 1966, the AFL-CIO endorsed the 
principle of fair economic controls, provided 
they were based on genuine equality of sacri- 
fice. 

Congress, however, refused to recognize the 
need for such controis until four years later, 
in August of 1970. During that four year 
period, consumer prices shot up 20%, or one- 
fifth, just as we had feared they would. By 
the time Congress finally acted, prices were 
rising at the rate of 614% every year. 

By the time Congress got around to act- 
ing, we also had a new President—Mr. 
Nixon—who was determined to stop inflation 
by some means other than controls. His 
method of doing it—his game plan, if you 
please—was to deliberately put the brakes 
on the American economy, and in so-doing, 
throw peopie out of work. With a lot of 
people laid off, according to Mr. Nixon's 
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theory, they would be unable to buy goods 
at higher prices. Furthermore, those of us 
who were fortunate enough to still have jobs 
would hesitate to spend our money for fear 
we might be laid off next. 

Under this mistaken theory, President 
Nixon theorized, businessmen would lower 
their prices, hoping to sell us goods, and 
this would stop the inflation! It’s not a 
good theory, even if it had worked—but in 
fact, it did not work. When their sales fell 
off, many businessmen raised their prices 
instead of cutting them. 

Inflation continued for another full year 
before the August 15th wage freeze finally 
came, By this time prices were 2614 % above 
February, 1966, or more than one-fourth 
higher, The President, by his policies, had 
succeeded in throwing an additional 600,000 
workers into the ranks of the unemployed, 
during the 12 months preceding the freeze. 
There were now two million more unem- 
ployed people than there had been in 1969 
when he took office. Massive unemployment 
had been achieved, but prices were still 
shooting up. At long-last, by instituting the 
freeze, Mr. Nixon finally admitted, in effect, 
that his theory was wrong, and that two 
million of our brothers and sisters were out 
of work because of a mistaken, zaney eco- 
nomic policy. 

Certainly there is no satisfaction for labor 
in being able to say “I told you so.” We 
do have a right to expect, however, that since 
what we said five years ago has been proven 
right, and the President’s theory wrong, at 
least he will begin to listen to us! Whether 
he will or not remains to be seen—but based 
on past performance, don’t count too heavily 
on it. 

If controls are instituted and President 
Nixon patterns them after labor’s proposals, 
we will return to the kind of controls that 
were established in the 1940’s and 1950's. 
Representatives of labor, management, and 
the public will be appointed to serve on the 
appropriate boards created to approve in- 
creases in either prices or wages. 

Tandem wage increases will of course be 
approved, and other wage increases will be 
judged by their comparability with increases 
in the cost of living and increases in pro- 
ductivity. Price increases will be permitted 
where justified by increased costs, but price 
gouging, such as we have seen in many in- 
dustries during the last few years, will be 
prohibited. 

So long as wages are controlled, we believe 
all forms of income should be controlled, in- 
cluding the fees of doctors and lawyers, div- 
idends on stock, interest rates, the price of 
land—and so forth. Certainly some form of 
excess profits tax can and must be enacted 
to control runaway profits, if they develop, 

Well—as I have indicated repeatedly, we 
may or we may not get the right kind of 
economic controls from the Nixon-Connally 
team. Their political backgrounds and eco- 
nomic philosophies give us scant comfort. 
Connally, you know, is the man who refused 
to meet with a group of poor Texas farm 
workers who had walked 450 miles in the 
summer sun to ask him for a $1.25 an hour 
state minimum wage. Appointing a man like 
this to watch over our economic destiny is 
like setting a fox to guard the chickens! 

We may well have to go to Congress to get 
the right kind of controls written into new 
laws, This also will take some doing! If this 
is the route we must travel, we are counting 
on our local union leaders and Staff to help 
your International Officers carry our message 
to each and every member of the Congress. 

As I see it, no one can now predict how 
long our economy will be under some form 
of economic controls. It may be for a short 
time, or it may be for the rest of our lives. 
In the foreseeable future, however, it is clear 
that we will have to bargain with politicians 
at least as much as we bargain with the em- 
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ployers—and perhaps more. We will be bar- 
gaining over such basic issues as the standard 
of living for our members. 

Just as we could never successfully bar- 
gain with the steel companies if we were not 
united as a Union, we will be unable to suc- 
cessfully bargain with the politicians if we 
are not united politically. Part of our jobs as 
labor leaders, from this day forward, is to 
make it clear to each member that his wages 
and the price he pays for goods will depend 
largely on the type of men he elects to Con- 
gress and the Presidency. This has always 
been true, to a substantial degree, but more 
so than ever now. 

Wringing our hands and lamenting over 
the past is rather futile—but let me say this 
to you in closing! If working people had not 
foolishingly split their votes for the Presi- 
dency in 1968, we would not have lost the 
election. Hubert Humphrey—not Richard 
Nixon—would be in the White House calling 
the shots. And what a blessed relief that 
would be. Our country would not be in the 
economic mess it’s in and the people of 
America would have a compassionate friend 
in the White House to whom they could turn 
with their problems. We cannot relive the 
election of 1968—but we sure as hell can get 
ready for election day 1972! 

Let us therefore resolve to unite, through 
our Union, in the months ahead to secure 
economic justice on the political front as we 
have obtained it on the economic front, And 
let us firmly resolve to work together, fight 
together and build together politically be- 
tween now and election day, 1972, to the end 
that the political catastrophe of 1968 shall 
be undone. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CON- 
TROLLED SUBSTANCES ACT 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduce a bill designed to protect the 
public health and safety in the District 
of Columbia by amending the narcotic, 
depressant, stimulant and halucino- 
genic drug laws in the District. 

During the 9ist Congress the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
reported out a bill that provided for a 
sweeping reform of the Federal drug 
control laws. That particular bill passed 
the Congress and became Public Law 91- 
513, the Comprehensive Drug Abuse Pre- 
vention and Control Act of 1970. As a 
member of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee I supported that 
measure in the House. 

After the passage of the aforemen- 
tioned Drug Abuse Act of 1970, the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws on August 7, 1970, 
using title II of the Federal Drug Abuse 
Act as a guide, approved the Uniform 
Controlled Substances Act and recom- 
mended its enactment in all the States. 

The bill I introduced today is modeled 
after the Uniform Controlled Substances 
Act with some appropriate modificaticns 
for particular situations as they are be- 
lieved to exist in the District of Colum- 
bia. However, the penalties for violations 
are consistent with those in the Federal 
laws, and administrative procedures in- 
terrelate with their Federal counterparts. 
I might indicate, however, that there may 
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be some amendments to this bill as in- 
troduced that I may wish to make when 
the measure is taken up in the House 
District Committee, amendments which 
I believe may improve on the bill as in- 
troduced today. Whatever amendments 
I may wish to make will be based on the 
experience which we have had with the 
Federal Drug Abuse Act to date. 

The District of Columbia is certainly 
no less deserving of legislative reform in 
the drug control area than the States. 
In fact, if drug abuse in this city is to be 
further curtailed, there may be a greater 
need for such a law in the Federal City _ 
so that the local statute may be adminis- 
tered in close cooperation with the Fed- 
eral enactment. 

I believe generally that this bill which 
is similar to that already enacted in 26 
other jurisdictions will place the District 
of Columbia among those who are in the 
vanguard against drug abuse in this 
country. I welcome the cooperation of 
Congressmen O’Konski, HARSHA, Broy- 
HILL, LANDGREBE, and SMITH with respect 
to this measure and urge prompt action 
by the House to insure its early enact- 
ment. 


WORLD ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUINQUENNIUM 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr, BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to introduce along with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kansas, Mr. 
Winn, a resolution which would call for 
a World Environmental Quinquennium. 

The pollution of our environment is no 
longer merely a domestic problem but, 
one which has expanded into interna- 
tional dimensions. Pollution honors no 
national boundaries; no one nation is 
free of its menace. It has become a prob- 
lem which affects all nations—small, big, 
agrarian, or highly industrial. 

The growing concern over the Baltic 
Sea area is only one example of how 
widespread and serious this problem is. 
Again, the continued operation of Brit- 
ish and Russian SST’s, despite our veto 
of a similar plane because of environ- 
mental questions, highlights the need for 
international understanding and co- 
operation. 

On the local level, controls on environ- 
mental pollution require efficient manu- 
facturing and a conscientious effort to 
eliminate waste at the source; but that is 
not enough. The effect of environmental 
contaminants are related to time as well 
as concentration or intensity. Time fac- 
tors become increasingly important when 
low concentrations of contaminants do 
not produce ill affects until months or 
years of exposure. This is why we must 
act now for time is our biggest enemy. 

Mr. Speaker, we have proven here in 
the United States that given the time and 
money we can reduce pollution and re- 
store the quality of our environment, 
However, unless the rest of the world 
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follows suit, our efforts will be wasted 
because our world is too small and pol- 
lution so enormous that no country will 
escape its lasting effects. 

This is why I stress the passage of this 
resolution which would instruct our U.S. 
delegate at the Stockholm Conference to 
call for a world-wide movement to com- 
bat pollution. The problem of environ- 
mental pollution, resource management, 
and environmental quality are issues of 
major international concern. 

This resolution would call for greatly 
expanded environmental research to 
meet the diverse needs of all nations of 
the world for the collection, assessment, 
and dissemination of technical informa- 
tion and scientific knowledge for use by 
each nation and by international orga- 
nizations dealing with environmental 
problems. 

It would be the policy of the United 
States that the years 1973 through 1978 
should be designated by all nations of 
the world as the World Environmental 
Quinquennium. 

In conclusion, I respectfully urge im- 
mediate consideration of this proposal, 
the problem is that great and the need 
for action that strong. 


A NEW ERA OF PROSPERITY 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port the President’s efforts for fashion- 
ing a new era of economic prosperity. 
His timely actions have already caused 
wholesale food prices to go down and 
increased employment. Such boosts to 
our economy have been desperately 
needed for a long time, and I commend 
Mr. Nixon for his bold and fortright 
initiatives. 

However, when the 90-day freeze order 
expires, it is my hope that the mainte- 
nance of prices, rents, wages, and salaries 
are permitted at levels contracted for 
prior to August 15, 1971. 

Since contracts are at the heart of our 
legal tradition, I am convinced the sanc- 
tity of these contracts must be honored. 
The individuals who entered into these 
contracts felt they would be preserved, 
and I do not believe these people—such 
as the laborers and teachers—should be 
disappointed any longer. 

President Nixon made inoperative the 
terms of such contracts when he an- 
nounced the 90-day freeze. Legislation 
I am today introducing does not violate 
the conditions of the freeze, and does 
not impose any restrictions on future 
wage and price controls the administra- 
tion may deem necessary. My bill merely 
preserves the sanctity of contracts en- 
tered into prior to the initial freeze. 

The text of my bill is as follows: 

HR.— 

A bill to amend the Economic Stabilization 
Act of 1970 to permit the maintenance of 
prices, rents, wages, and salaries at levels 
contracted for prior to August 15, 1971 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
202 of the Economic Stabilization Act of 
1970 is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(c) Effective November 14, 1971, the au- 
thority conferred on the President shall not 
be exercised to limit the level of any price, 
wage, rent, or salary (including any fringe 
benefit offered in connection with an em- 
ployment contract) to a level below that 
which has been agreed to in a contract 
which (1) relates to such price, wage, rent, 
or salary, as the case may be, and (2) has 
been executed prior to August 15, 1971." 


SCHOOL PRAYERS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday, 
October 5, 1971, an editorial appeared in 
the Akron Beacon Journal favoring 
House Joint Resolution 191, an amend- 
ment to permit mnondenominational 
prayer in public schools and buildings. I 
commend this editorial to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

THE BATTLE Over PRAYER IN SCHOOLS Is 
HEALTHY 


Nine years after the Supreme Court banned 
oficial prayers in public schools the con- 
troversy ignited by the decision continues. 

We find the clash of attitudes and beliefs 
neither surprising nor unhealthy. For if the 
court was right, as we believed it to be, in 
proscribing official prayer, it was wrong in 
leading citizens to believe that its ban was 
limited or likely would be limited to that 
narrow point. 

Many churchmen were among those who 
emphasized that the decision did not pro- 
hibit voluntary prayers or recitations. This 
assurance, of course, overlooked the obvious 
fact that constitutional decisions generally 
begin as springs that turn Into rivulets and 
then into rivers. 

As one trenchant observer wrote at the 
time: “My personal regret arises because . . . 
extremists will not be content with what 
the court has done but will seek to go much 
further in outlawing religious observances Mm 
the schools.” 

This has proved to be the case. 

In Netcong, N.J., last year a school prin- 
cipal stood before pupils in the gymnasium, 
and recited a brief, non-denominational 
prayer that had been presented previously 
before the United States Senate. The recita- 
tion occurred before school was open and 
students were advised they were not required 
to attend, 

The New Jersey Supreme Court held it 
unconstitutional and the U.S. Supreme Court 
refused to review the case. 

So much for the “narrow decision” of 
1962. 

The heat is now on Congress to approve 
a constitutional amendment purporting to 
restore the right to voluntary prayers in the 
schools. The road to approval is as difficult 
as the effect of approval would be uncertain. 

The language of amendments that seem 
So clear on the surface often gives rise to 
complications as bad as the ills they were 
designed to remedy. 

But insofar as the amendment would per- 
mit—not require—treligious observance in 
the schools, we support its alms because we 
believe it was the intent of the Founding 
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Fathers to avoid promotion of a state church 
rather than to purge public institutions of 
religious recognition. 

Moreover, it strikes us as healthy for citi- 
zens to react to government, including the 
Supreme Court, when it assumes to alleviate 
every ailment, however minor, that afflicts 
the body politic. 

An opponent of the amendment, Rep. Fred 
Schwengel of Iowa, rose on the House floor 
Sept. 14 to say that he did not want to 
take the risk of authorizing any government 
role in regulating the religious Life of its 
people. 

His point might better have been addressed 
to the Supreme Court before it accepted the 
ban on voluntary prayer in New Jersey. 


WHAT IS A NONDENOMINATIONAL 
PRAYER? 


HON. BOB ECKHARDT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr, ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, in a 
column appearing in the Baltimore News 
American on October 9, John Roche 
takes a very perceptive look at the issue 
of prayer in public schools. Aside from 
the constitutional questions this issue 
has raised, Mr. Roche sees some very 
practical reasons why a constitutional 
amendment to allow nondenominational 
prayer in public buildings is not a good 
idea. For instance, he points out the ques- 
tionable value of “mechanized piety” and 
the difficulty of determining an accept- 
able nondenominational prayer. 

I urge my colleagues to read the col- 
umn which follows: 

NONDENOMINATIONAL PRAYERS 
(By John P. Roche) 

There is something profoundly distasteful, 
even sacrilegious about organized, mecha- 
nized piety. Thus I have always reacted nega- 
tively to prayers in the public schools (along 
with such secular liturgies as the pledge of 
allegiance to the flag). 

I recall, 35 or 40 years ago, starting every 
school day with the singing of “America,” 
the pledge of allegiance, and a prayer. We 
went through it like robots (I thought for 
years it was “one nation, invisible, with- 
libertynjustusfrall") except that around 1936 
the accompanying Nazi-like salute was elim- 
inated. Instead of putting one’s arm out, 
palm out, towards the flag in the corner, 
you put it out, palm in, and then brought 
it back to rest roughly on your heart. 

The content of the prayers is a total blank, 
though one can guess that the Almighty was 
regularly invoked in a supportive, discipli- 
nary role. At any rate, we marched in, went 
through the drill, marched out. Somewhere 
along the way a critic popped up briefly and 
called for an end to the flag salute, but my 
vague recollection is that my father and his 
friends of the Veterans of Foreign wars put 
a speedy stop to that caper. I can’t recall any- 
body protesting against the prayer, probably 
because the Jewish kids didn't listen either. 

The result is that I have never, over the 
years, been able to work up much ideological 
steam on either the pledge or the prayer. 

The notion that eliminating prayers from 
schools will breed Godlessness strikes me as 
preposterous (I have always believed that 
Sunday schools are truly the devil’s work- 
shops.) 

On the other hand, school prayers have 
never impressed me as a bulldozer that was 
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leveling the wall of separation between 
church and state. Historically that simply 
won't wash: note the prayer that opens each 
congressional day and has since 1790. 

However, I was pleased on other grounds 
when the Supreme Court knocked out school 
prayers; you might say I found it estheti- 
cally cheering. I am deeply moved by the 
liturgical beauty of a Latin High Mass, and 
have sat transfixed with grief at a conserva- 
tive Jewish funeral service as a magnificent 
cantor poured 5,000 years of suffering into 
the Kaddish, the prayer for the dead. I am 
appalled at the thought of millions of little 
Americans converting religious beauty into 
a babble of mumbo-jumbo, into a kind of 
bureaucratic petition. 

Moreover, it is an invasion of privacy. With- 
out getting involved in the immensely com- 
plex theological question of the efficacy of 
prayer, we have it on very high authority 
that when Christ was asked by the Pharisees 
“when the Kingdom of God should come. He 
answered them and said, the Kingdom of 
God cometh not with observation .. , the 
Kingdom of God is within you.” (Luke 17, 
20-21). 

Congress has before it a constitutional 
amendment designed to legalize something 
called “nondenominational prayer” in pub- 
lic buildings, e.g., schools. It is, in effect, 
an attempt to overturn the various court 
decisions on the subject. 

The proposal is simply insane. What is a 
“nondenominational prayer?” One addressed 
“to whom it may concern?” Who will formu- 
late such a monstrosity? An expert commit- 
tee composed of a Muslim, a Jew, a Catholic, 
a Jehovah's Witness, 15 assorted Protestants, 
and a Zen Buddhist? All one can hope is 
that Congress will quietly give this scheme 
a “non-denominational” funeral and get 
back to serious business. 


CHARLOTTE T. REID 
HON. CHARLES RAPER JONAS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1971 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
that the distinguished minority whip 
has made it possible for Members to say 
a few words about Charlotte Reid. She 
is a charming and gracious lady and as 
she leaves Congress voluntarily, she will 
take with her the respect, esteem, and 
good wishes of all who have had the priv- 
ilege of serving with her during her dis- 
tinguished career as a Member of this 
body. 

Those of us who have served with her 
on the Committee on Appropriations 
have had a better opportunity than oth- 
ers to observe her outstanding qualities 
and to understand and appreciate the 
excellent service she has rendered the 
Nation in her dedicated work on the 
committee. 

As one who has considered it a privi- 
lege to be associated with her in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and as a col- 
league in the House of Representatives, 
I take advantage of this occasion to 
thank her for her friendship and to ex- 
tend to her my personal regards and best 
wishes for a successful and satisfying 
experience as a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission. Congress 
is giving up a valued and outstanding 
Member but the country will continue to 
benefit from her great talents as a Com- 
missioner. So our loss is the Commission’s 


gain. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
CONGRESS AND VIETNAM 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, as we plan to consider a motion 
to instruct the House conferees on the 
military procurement bill to accept the 
so-called Mansfield amendment, many of 
my constituents have expressed renewed 
interest in my testimony before the Asian 
and Pacific Affairs Subcommittee of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee on June 23, 
1971; and I set it forth in full at this time 
in the hope that it might be of interest 
to some of my colleagues: 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE Howard W. 
Rospison oF New YORK 


Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Sub- 
committee, your action in holding public 
hearings this week on the question of United 
States involvement in Vietnam is most wel- 
come, and I am exceedingly grateful for this 
opportunity, 

I have served in the Congress for fourteen 
years, now. All of us, I am sure, take great 
pride in such service. It is a rare privilege 
we share: To be members of what is one of 
the greatest—if not the greatest—legislative 
bodies in the world. During my years here, 
I have sought to uphold that tradition; per- 
haps I have not done so with distinction, but 
my every word and action has been dictated 
with that thought in mind. 

Thus, it is with a troubled heart that I 
confess my keen sense of disappointment— 
approaching now a sense of shame—that 
this great Congress has been unable, since our 
action so many light-years ago now on the 
ill-fated “Tonkin Gulf Resolution," to express 
ourselves in any positive fashion on one of 
the most-important issues of our times: The 
war in Vietnam. 

This fact does not guarantee that we will 
leave Southeast Asia a united country; as 
a matter of fact, the odds are still weighted 
against that. But it does mean that we may 
leave Southeast Asia still talking with one 
another—and this is no mean achievement. 
And, again, insofar as the present Adminis- 
tration has made this possible, it deserves our 
thanks and appreciation. 

But doubts remain. Since agreeing on the 
shape of the negotiating table, the negotia- 
tors at Paris have agreed on nothing save 
the time periods in which to accuse the 
other side of bad faith and duplicity. The 
North Vietmamese have appeared intransi- 
gent; but our negotiating stance has hardly 
been “squishy-soft’”’ either. In Vietnam it- 
self, troops continue to come home, for 
which we are grateful, but no final with- 
drawal date has yet been announced, and 
rumors of a large “residual force” float 
around Washington with regularity. Mean- 
while, the bombing continues—with reports 
indicating that 700 tons of bombs were 
dropped on infiltration routes below the de- 
militarized zone during last week alone— 
and American support of such as Thai mer- 
cenaries is apparently increased. Elections 
are soon forthcoming in the South, and we 
have pledged total neutrality, but President 
Thieu appears to be very much in the driv- 
er's seat. Coherent opposition to him has 
failed to develop—and that is not our fault, 
of course—but, then again, one well-known 
political opponent of his sits in jail, and a 
new election law seems to damage any 
chance Vice-President Ky might have to 
qualify for the genera] election. 

These doubts are refiected in the mail I 
receive every week from my District; and I 
am sure that I am not unique in this re- 
spect. I am sure that this Subcommittee 
agrees that our major consideration should 
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be how to resolve these public doubts. This 
is no time for aggrieved swipes at the present 
Administration—our overinvolvement in 
Southeast Asia has been very much a bi- 
partisan affair. It may have occurred under 
a Democratic Administration but it had 
widespread Republican support. In the same 
vein, some of the strongest proponents of 
the present Administration's strategy in 
winding down the war have been Democrats. 

No, flaying out against someone or some 
political party is not at all needed. What is 
needed is good sound Congressional advice to 
the President. There is no governmental 
body more sensitive to the people than the 
House of Representatives—we are on the 
firing line every two years and that fact 
teaches us to listen to the peoplé. They are 
telling us now that they want our policy 
defined; they want to see our goals from 
this point forward set forth in clear and un- 
equivocal language; and they want us to 
expedite our withdrawal as much as possible. 

I know the Constitution is, at best, fuzzy 
in defining our responsibilities in the field of 
foreign affairs. We cannot here settle that 
long-standing debate. Nevertheless, nearly 
every Constitutional scholar has claimed 
that what was intended by the framers of 
that document—and that what has evolved 
over the years—is a sharing of responsibility. 

It is time—way past time—we accepted our 
sharing of that responsibility; not by invad- 
ing the clear prerogatives of the President as 
Commander-in-Chief; and not by attempt- 
ing to dictate to him—through, in this in- 
stance, mandated withdrawal deadlines or 
whatever—in such a way as to tie the hand 
of the only person who, under present cir- 
cumstances, can negotiate for us as satis- 
factorily as possible a conclusion of this 
war; but rather, instead, by searching among 
ourselves for a consensus—difficult and 
painstaking task though that might be—as 
to what our national policy with respect to 
Vietnam, and former Indochina, ought to be 
in the months and years immediately ahead. 

Perhaps such a consensus would have been 
impossible two or three years ago. At that 
time, there were many who still believed that 
with a few more bombs, a few more troops, 
and a few more billions of dollars, we could 
score a “victory"—a victory made, produced, 
and directed in the United States. There are 
few such visions today; either in Congress or 
in the Administration. What we all seek now 
is the most responsible way to end our in- 
volvement in this war. What the Adminis- 
tration apparently seeks is the continuation 
of a strong non-communist South Vietnam- 
ese government, and the withdrawal of all, 
or almost all of our troops. What the more 
outspoken Congressional critics of the war 
apparently seek is the end of our support for 
what they term an inherently unrepresenta- 
tive government, and the immediate with- 
drawal of all our troops. What many “mod- 
erate” Congressional leaders seek is a cease- 
fire, an atmosphere conducive to serious 
negotiating efforts in Paris, an exchange of 
POWs, and the withdrawal of all our troops. 

Lest we forget, this is a far narrower range 
of options than that which existed three 
short years ago. Then, as you will recall, the 
choice of options still included a heavy ex- 
pansion of our ground troop commitment. 
Some still talked of a million-man American 
army in Vietnam. Some still talked of min- 
ing Haiphong harbor and carrying out a land 
invasion of the North. Some still whispered 
about introducing tactical nuclear weapons. 
We do not continue to consider such options 
now; and it is very much to the credit of this 
Administration that—no matter what differ- 
ences remain among the American people— 
the range of divergent viewpoints has thus 
narrowed so considerably. 

Some months ago, I introduced a Joint 
Resolution, H.J. Res. 462, which calls for 
United States troop withdrawals from Indo- 
china to be continued, on an irreversible 
basis, until all United States armed forces 
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were withdrawn from Indochina. The resolu- 
tion also states that it is the "sense of Con- 
gress” that all United States servicemen in 
Indochina be withdrawn from ground com- 
bat activities on or before June 1, 1971, and 
that all troops should be withdrawn as soon 
after that date as practicable. 

This resolution, although differently 
phrased, is similar to the one I introduced 
last year, H. Con. Res. 756. The purpose of 
both efforts was to encourage an “end-the- 
war” consensus in the Congress. Obviously 
the passage of time since the introduction 
of H.J. Res. 462 requires that its present 
wording be re-worked; and there are several 
other resolutions pending before your Sub- 
committee which present other interesting 
possibilities. The exact wording of the reso- 
lution is not paramount, nor is it at all im- 
portant who receives credit for initiating the 
successful effort. What is important is that 
this Subcommittee, and subseqeuntly the 
full Committee on Foreign Affairs, carefully 
weigh all the proposals before it, and then 
report to the House a resolution which would 
codify that policy which a majority of the 
Congress feel should be followed by the cur- 
rent Administration. 

I would like to outline the elements which 
might well be present in any such effort, and 
will leave the exact wording to the experts 
who sit on this Subcommittee. What should 
we say to this Administration that would be 
helpful and purposeful, both to it and to the 
American pepole? 

Well, first, I think we should re-affirm that 
our withdrawal program is an irreversible 
one. No matter what happens in South Viet- 
nam, I do not believe the American people 
will again support any increase in American 
ground troop support for the South Viet- 
namese government. A reversal of Adminis- 
tration policy in this respect is unaccept- 
able, and Congress should say so. 

Second, we should define as the end goal 
of our present policy the total withdrawal 
of American troops. There are strong argu- 
ments that can be advanced for various 
levels of logistical support after we with- 
draw—and perhaps it is best if these ques- 
tions are left unanswered in the present ef- 
fort, since consensus would be terribly dif- 
ficult to find on such an issue. But I think 
we can find consensus around the proposi- 
tion that a large residual force—of say, 50,- 
000 troops—is unacceptable. The situation 
in Vietnam is not amenable to a Korea-type 
solution, for a number of reasons that I 
will go into if you wish. 

There is also considerable controversy 
about whether we should provide air support 
for the South Vietnamese troops after our 
withdrawal—perhaps from bases in Thailand. 
Personally, I feel that some such support may 
be in order; although I would like to see an 
end to the saturation bombing raids we con~ 
tinue to conduct. Widespread bombing is of 
only marginal value in cutting the enemy’s 
supplies; and in the process, hundred# of 
thousands of civilians have been killed, in~ 
jured, or uprooted from their homes. Close 
support missions, however, might still be re- 
quired by the South Vietnamese government 
for at least the next two or three years. How- 
ever, it might also be well if this considera- 
tion was left for another day, if no consensus 
is possible. What we should instead concen- 
trate on now are those elements upon which 
we can agree. 

Third, we should make it clear that our 
withdrawal is not dependent upon the con- 
tinued success of the Thieu-Ky regime. Our 
troops are surely not positioned in South 
Vietnam for President Thieu’s convenience; 
and their presence should not be prolonged 
merely to assist him in either his re-election 
or the administration of his nation’s govern- 
ment. 

Fourth, during these last stages of our 
withdrawal, we must leave the President 
some negotiating room and encourage him 
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to use it. At the very least, a cease-fire and 
an agreement for the release of prisoners-of- 
war should be negotiated. I made this same 
point last week when I offered an amendment 
to the Nedzi-Whalen amendment to the Mili- 
tary Procurement Bill, which would have 
conditioned an April 20, 1972, withdrawal 
date on the establishment of both a cease-fire 
and a release of prisoners before that date. 

Some have criticized such an approach by 
charging that it only “muddies-the-water” 
and leaves the President so much discretion 
that the Congressional action becomes rela- 
tively meaningless. But they ignore the fact 
that our mere withdrawal—without any ne- 
gotiated agreement on anything—would do 
precious little to set the forces in motion for 
an end to the bloodshed and strife. If other 
long-time critics of the war do not under- 
stand this, former Senator Eugene McCarthy 
does; for he has noted that our mere uni- 
lateral withdrawal would invite chaos in 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia. It was his 
point, as well, that Congressional action man- 
dating a date certain for withdrawal without 
any conditions whatsoever would be an abdi- 
cation of our responsibility for the combined 
military, political and economic problems we 
have helped to create in Southeast Asia. 

So negotiate we must. But we must also 
do so quickly, since it is also the case— 
unfortunately enough—that our bargaining 
power dwindles away with each passing 
month, as our troops continue to come out. 
It is time, in other words, for the President 
to do some serious negotiating with Hanol, 
and it is our responsibility here in Congress 
to help guide the President in that direction. 
Setting a date certain for United States with- 
drawal, with certain conditions to be nego- 
tiated, is probably the way to move things 
off dead center, and I would hope that any 
resolution would convey that rather clearly 
to the President. 

I know it takes two to negotiate, even 
as it “takes two to tango’—yet, in either 
exercise, one participant has to lead. And if, 
up to now, the President has been reluctant 
to so lead by virtue of his uncertainty over 
the Congressional, and public, reaction to any 
such forward movement on his part, it seems 
to me that this Subcommittee has an excel- 
lent chance to reassure him. 

One final point. We have no time to spare 
in taking some sort of action. The hour is 
already late for a Congressional statement 
on the longest war in our Nation's history. 
It is, in my opinion, imperative that we take 
action as soon as possible for at least two 
reasons. First, I have the impression that 
the Administration has an open mind on 
some of the policies I have referred to here 
today, and that officials in the Administra- 
tion might welcome a cogent statement of 
Congressional sentiment. Second, the Amer- 
ican people will be relieved if we can clearly 
establish our policy in Southeast Asia before 
the onset of the next Presidential election. 
I say this because I think we all recognize 
that it is not in our Nation's best interests 
that there be another acrimonious, partisan 
exchange between Presidential candidates 
bout the war in Indochina. We ought to 
settle our national policy now. The level of 
dialogue about Southeast Asia in the final 
months of the 1968 campaign was, as you 
will recall, uninspiring—to say the least. 
The war has been too costly, both in terms 
of human Hves and in domestic unity, for 
anyone to take advantage of the sad situa- 
tion for parochial political advantage—I 
refer to Republicans, Democrats, and third 
parties as well. If we wait until 1972 to ham- 
mer out the final, tough decisions relating 
to our withdrawal, we invite further disunity. 

Therefore, I wish this Subcommittee well 
in its work. It has an important and urgent 
task; but if you report a cogent, sensible 
resolution to the House, you will have per- 
formed a significant service to the American 
people. 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, October 5, I placed in the Recorp a 
letter from a Canadian citizen who for- 
merly lived in my congressional district. 
He is concerned about the international 
impact of the President’s new economic 
policy, especially its impact on United 
States-Canadian relations. 

On Thursday, October 7, the Christian 
Science Monitor featured a story on the 
same subject. Bruce Hutchison, Canada 
special correspondent of the CSM, writes 
that: “A note of desperation has emerged 
in the debate agitating the United States 
largest customer, Canada.” 

The Washington Sunday Star on Octo- 
ber 10 published an interpretive article 
by Robert L. Miller on the same subject. 

Clearly our neighbors to the North are 
concerned by our recent economic moves, 
We must not ignore their concerns. 

The two stories follow: 


[The Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 7, 
1971] 


A NOTE OF DESPERATION 
(By Bruce Hutchison) 


A note of desperation has emerged in the 
debate agitating the United States largest 
customer, Canada, 

The nonpartisan Canadian Press, serving 
all newspapers with strictly factual news, 
reports from Ottawa that “Canada and the 
United States appear to be heading toward 
& political collision of crisis proportions. Un- 
less somebody swerves or steps on the 
brakes soon the crash would drastically 
transform Canada as nothing has since the 
North American War of 1812.” 

If the United States does not relent, the 
national news service says, “the Canadian 
Government soon will have the choice either 
of bowing to U.S. wishes or of fighting back.” 

Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau has 
used no such alarming language. He has said 
only that he does not think the United 
States “is deliberately trying to beggar its 
neighbors,” but if it is, then “We'll have to 
have a fundamental reassessment of our 
whole economy.” 

Providing the latest twist to the debate 
over the effect of U.S. economic policies is 
Ottawa’s sudden cancellation of discussions 
with Washington on the joint use of North 
America’s energy resources, 

Mr. Trudeau has assured Parliament that 
this move should not be construed as re- 
taliation against the American tariff sur- 
charge. The government, Mr. Trudeau said, 
was busy with important economic problems 
and “unable to find the time” for the energy 
talks scheduled to open this autumn. 

But his statement was received skeptically 
by the opposition. Conservative Party Leader 
Robert Stanfield said he found it hard to 
interpret the government’s policy as any- 
thing but retaliation. 

The times called for continued dialogue 
between the neighboring countries rather 
than a break in their conversations, Mr. Stan- 
field added. 

Outside Parliament, External Affairs Min- 
ister Mitchell Sharp insisted that “we just 
haven't got time” for the energy negotiations, 
“Everybody's all tired out.” The United States 
Government, he said, had not indicated that 
it regarded Canada’s decision as retaliatory. 

These cryptic parliamentary exchanges left 
the Canadian people confused and concerned. 
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From coast to coast they are asking what the 
government really intends to do if, as it has 
told, the American surcharge threatens a 
body blow at the national economy. 


PROTECTIONISM WORRY 


While saying publicly that it has “contin- 
gency plans,” the government privately is 
haunted by the old specter of an increasingly 
protectionist United States which now buys 
almost 70 percent of Canada's huge exports. 

This fear persists despite President Nixon's 
repeated assurances that his government 
favors the expansion of world trade once its 
immediate balance-of-payments problem is 
solved, 

Meanwhile, though the energy talks are 
postponed indefinitely, Ottawa and Washing- 
ton continue to discuss their controversial 
free-trade deal in automotive products. 

The United States is seeking modification 


of those clauses that safeguard Canadian . 


producers and Ottawa has not refused to 
consider Washington's demands. 

Mr. Trudeau told Parliament, however, that 
revision of the existing arrangements was 
not a condition to the removal of the Ameri- 
can surcharge. The two issues, he said, were 
not linked in his government’s mind. 

He also denied press reports that the 
Cabinet was split on the question of revising 
the automobile pact. 


[From the Sunday Star, Oct. 10, 1971] 


FRIENDSHIP FADING: Untrep STATES-CANADA 
GuLY WIDENS 
(By Robert L. Miller) 

Toronro.—Canadian-U.5S. relations are de- 
teriorating at an accelerating pace, a breath- 
taking descent on a roller-coaster that al- 
ready may be out of control. 

As suspicion yields to distrust and in some 
cases is replaced by naked contempt at the 
inter-government level, it becomes apparent 
that a real tragedy looms. 

The politics of confrontation, being prac- 
ticed with great vigor both in Ottawa and 
Washington, has led the two countries into a 
collision along so broad a front that the dam- 
age to bilateral friendship may prove irrepa- 
rable. 

“Things can’t get much worse,” mutters a 
Canadian official in Washington, who even as 
he speaks is on his way to deliver another 
Ottawa-ordered snub to Uncle Sam: A sar- 
castic declaration that the U.S.-Canadian 
energy talks must be suspended indefinitely, 
because the Canadian negotiators are all “too 
busy” wrestling with the problems posed by 
President Nixon's 10-percent surcharge. 


INTENSE DISLIKE 


Canadian newspapers report without com- 
ment that in the Washington corridors out- 
side the International Monetary Fund meet- 
ing one of the choice topics. of gossip was 
Nixon's “intense personal dislike” of Prime 
Minister Pierre Trudeau. 

In Ottawa, the president himself is the 
subject of scores of jokes that, although they 
may lack the polished delivery of U.S. come- 
dians who say much the same thing on Amer- 
ican television, are savage and often quite 
unfair. 

Gov. George Wallace of Alabama tells a 
New York audience that Trudeau is a “crypto- 
Communist” whose background is even worse 
than Castro’s, and instead of laughing this 
off, Canadians become infuriated. 

But insults are not the cause of the de- 
terioration of relations; they are the result 
of it. The two governments are reaping the 
harvest of bitterness they have sown them- 
selves, 

LIST OF DISAGREEMENTS 

The list of disagreements is depressingly 
long. 

On the Canadian side there is the harbor- 
ing of U.S. draft-dodgers and deserters; there 
is Ottawa's peremptory extension of its of- 
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shore sovereignty claims; there is the studied 
rejection of such U.S. policy cornerstones as 
NATO and the Organization of American 
States; there is the holier-than-thou, our- 
hands-are-clean attitude toward Indochina. 

On the U.S. side, there is economic im- 
perialism practiced by multinational cor- 
porations which threaten to bleed Canada 
white; there is a history of taking Canada for 
granted (an Ohio schoolteacher recently as- 
signed an essay on Canada as part of a series 
her pupils were doing on “state of the 
union”); there is a tradition of deafness to 
protest (the nuclear test still scheduled for 
Amchitka is a classic instance); and, of 
course, there is the surcharge. 


ONE BRIEF MEETING 


What is most disturbing about this litany 
of international squabbling is that the 
leaders of neither country seem prepared to 
do anything about it. 

Since 1968, when Trudeau and Nixon won 
their national elections, they have held one 
brief meeting and the chief question of in- 
terest at that one, both in Ottawa and 
Washington, was whether Trudeau would 
slide down a White House bannister or do a 
headstand at the state dinner Nixon 
tendered. 

Nixon has agreed to visit Ottawa next 
spring, but it is doubtful that a presidential 
visit could be brought off under the present 
circumstances, Furthermore, there is little to 
suggest that matters will improve during the 
winter, 

For his part, Trudeau has shrugged off all 
suggestions that he deal directly with Nixon 
in an effort to iron out some of the most 
pressing points at issue—notably, the trade 
problem, 

Certainly, the current hostility in North 
America is unmatched almost since the days 
of the War of 1812—some 55 years before 
Canada became a country. 

Fortunately, countries today rarely settle 
squabbles as they once did. Now, they talk 
instead of shoot. The trouble with talking, 
however, is that somebody has to listen be- 
fore it can do any good. 


CORNELIUS J. HAGGERTY 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
America’s great labor leaders has passed 
from the scene. Cornelius J. Haggerty, a 
prominent trade unionist and president 
of the Building and Construction Trades 
Department of the AFL-CIO for 11 years, 
died last Sunday. C. J. Haggerty was well 
known in both labor and Government 
circles as an innovator and tireless advo- 
cate of the rights of the workingman; 
he epitomized the American ideal of hard 
work and determination. 

Beginning his career as a lather’s ap- 
prentice, he became a journeyman in 2 
years and in a mere 6 months was presi- 
dent of the local. His accomplishments 
encompass the entire breadth of Ameri- 
can labor history and it is with deep per- 
sonal sadness and a sense of loss that I 
mark his death. The life of C. J. Haggerty 
is exemplary of American principles of 
fairness and equity of which the Ameri- 
can labor movement can always be proud. 
Mrs. O'Neill and the entire O'Neill family 
join with me in mourning the death of 
the late C. J. Haggerty. 
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THE ROLE OF SWEDEN 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. DULSKI, Mr. Speaker, the role of 
Sweden in international affairs over the 
years has been a puzzle to many of us. 

The role has been described as one of 
neutrality. But I believe it is fair to say 
that it raises the question: What is it 
neutral about? 

Victor Riesel, the columnist, has taken 
an interesting look at Sweden and its 
relationships. I include his text with my 
remarks: 


[From the Buffalo (N.¥.) Courier-Express, 
Oct. 5, 1971] 


SwEDEN Pours MILLIONS or U.S. DOLLARS 
Into Hanor 


WASHINGTON.—In a quiet restaurant just 
about a year ago, some of Sweden’s most 
powerful parliamentary leaders pledged to 
several Americans that U.S. war prisoners 
would soon be freed by Hanoi. 

The Swedish delegation asked only that 
the Americans be patient, and understand- 
ing, and refrain from urging a boycott of 
competitive Swedish products. Just “give our 
contacts a chance to work things out in 
Hanoi,” the Swedish officials said. And they 
added, “Your countrymen will be free.” 

The Americans promised patience. Ana 
they kept their pledge. The Swedish leaders 
did not, or could not, keep theirs. 

And on the streets of this up-tight capital, 
on the walks near the White House, on the 
Capital grounds a few days ago, grim women, 
sorrowing women, prayerful women chanted 
& litany of prayers for their men, sons, hus- 
bands, brothers, now known as PWs (Prison- 
ers of War) and MIAs (Missing in Action). 

As the PWs stultified in their cells, the 
1udustrialists of Sweden prospered. For chere 
was no boycott. American longshovemen 
union chiefs unloaded Swedish exports 
Dockwallopers chief Ted Gleason treated 
Swedish cargo as any other, Johnny Bowers, 
the Longshoremen’s executive vice president, 
spent time, energy, devotion and heart, heal- 
ing’ the women on whose own hearts are 
branded the letters PW and MIA. 

Not the least of Swedish exports tu the 
U.S. during this year of waterfront peace is 
the auto known as Volvo. The Swedish 
corporation sells more Volvos—though criti- 
cized technically here—in the U.S. than in 
its home country, 

During the year’s first eight months 37,579 
Volvos were bought by Americans in the 
continental U.S. Specialists project the final 
1971 sales figures at over 52,000. And by Pres- 
ident Nixon’s own rule of thumb, this will 
cost Americans at least 13,000 jobs. The Pres- 
ident has said that the additional sale of 
every 100,000 new American cars would create 
25,000 jobs desperately needed now that some 
auto facilities are being shut. 


AID TO HANOI AND CUBA 


There is no estimate available now of the 
net profit to Volyo Inc., or the tax peel-off 
to the Stockholm government. No doubt it is 
in the millions. 

And the record will show that the Swedish 
International Development Authority already 
has given just Hanoi and Cuba alone almost 
$20 million. And has allocated another $15.5 
million to North Vietnam and $3.5 million to 
Cuba in the next fiscal year, And there are 
other such heavy installments coming. 

The enmity of Hanoi toward America is 
etched in blood, Some semantics may be pos- 
sible in the definition of Cuba. But Fidel 
Castro isn’t exactly a blood brother of our 
land. 
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There's no subtlety about Swedish policy. 
Its government wants its corporations to sell 
as much as possible in tolerant America, 
while it deals with nations seeking to destroy 
Americans physically and philosophically. 
Philanthropy now means profits later. After 
aid comes trade. Thus last May, Swedish trade 
delegations played ping-pong with Fidel Cas- 
tro himself. It was a public exhibition. 

Only the Americans failed to notice. 

And when Marxist President Allende of 
Chile ordered the seizure of the Ford assem- 
bly plant there, he urged the Volvo corpora- 
tion to come in and operate it. 

As for mainland China, the Swedish in- 
dustrialists have been dealing with Peking 
for years. There is much more, ideologically 
as well as financially, So much so that even 
the New York Times, which has denounced 
American longshoremen as “loutish,” com- 
mented recently that “apparently the risks 
of offending Washington and Moscow are 
weighed on different scales in Stockholm.” 

The point being Swedish neutrality—when 
it comes to the U.S., Sweden’s government 
is more neutral than ever; when it comes to 
the Marxist world, Sweden’s neutrality is so 
much less neutral than it is against the U.S. 

Thus at a time when American unemploy- 
ment has hit our auto, aerospace and steel 
industries, America is buying the merchan- 
dise which helps kill more jobs, by the thou- 
sands, and which puts dollars in the hands 
of the military enemy, by the millions. 

Competition from abroad is tough enough. 
The Japanese are selling some 600,000 cars 
annually in the U.S.—costing us about 150,- 
000 jobs by President Nixon’s measure. At 
least the Japanese are America’s allies. Japan 
has been a powerful American military base, 


NADER’S SLAPDASH REPORT 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, Ralph 
Nader has struck again with his usual 
measure of half-truth and distortion in 
his attack on water development in Cal- 
ifornia. I know my House colleagues will 
find the following editorial by Henry J. 
Mills, general manager of the Metro- 
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politan Water District of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, of interest and wish to share his 
thoughts in the August issue of Aqueduct 
News with my House colleagues at this 
point: 
NADER'S SLAPDASH REPORT 
(By Henry J. Mills) 

The recent report by Ralph Nader on water 
development in California was a great dis- 
appointment. I think my feelings are best 
stated by repeating here what I told the 
press at the time the report was released... . 

Nader’s people who prepared this report 
have no understanding or appreciation of 
what water development has meant to 
Southern California. 

The fact is that this semi-arid region with 
a population now of more than ten million 
people could not survive without the water 
that has been brought from the Owens River 
and the Colorado River over the years. More- 
over, it must have water from Northern Cal- 
ifornia to make up for the inevitable loss to 
Arizona of half its current supply of Colorado 
River water as well as to meet the needs of a 
still growing population. 

Unfortunately, the Nader report can only 
be termed a highly irresponsible and slapdash 
compilation of inaccuracies, untruths, mali- 
cious rumors, unsupported charges, distor- 
tions and headline-hunting generalizations. 

In other investigations he has conducted, 
Mr. Nader has made significant contributions 
to the welfare of the American people. How- 
ever, this report on water in California was 
done in haste and with blinding prejudice. It 
is a great disservice to the people of Southern 
California. 


AMTRAK—NO 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, according 
to reports Congress will soon be hit with 
a request for an additional $160 million 
or more to finance operations of Amtrak, 
the Government-backed effort to pre- 
serve rail passenger service between 
“key” cities. 
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You will recall that the Congress orig- 
inally gave Amtrak $40 million directly, 
and made a provision for an additional 
$100 million in Government loans. 

At the beginning the National Rail- 
road Passenger Corporation, later called 
Amtrak, predicted a rosy future. It was 
obvious from the beginning that political 
consideration was given in the selection 
of some routes served. This is not a way 
to run a railroad. 

Amtrak started by cutting the number 
of daily trains almost in half—from 360 
to fewer than 200; and things have 
grown worse. 

At this point I do not plan to vote 
for additional funds for this organiza- 
tion, and I hope my colleagues will not 
either. 


A LESSON IN LIFE 


HON. MANUEL LUJAN, JR. 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to my colleagues’ attention, the 
following letter that was received from 
one of my constituents, Mrs. Dorothy S. 
Jacobs, administrator, Maulsby Nursing 
Home, Clayton, N. Mex. I believe the let- 
ter speaks for itself: 


A man with a large family to support, hard 
times, and an old father who was ill and re- 
quired care as well as food, decided to take 
his father to the mountain to die. There no 
one would have to see if wild animals de- 
voured him, or if he succumbed to the chill 
winds. 

He loaded his father into the wheelbarrow, 
and with his eight year old son started the 
journey. About half-way up the mountain, 
the child said: 

“Father, I'm glad you brought me along. 
Now, when you get old I'll know what to do 
with you.” 

Whereupon, the man turned around and 
re-traced his steps to his home, returning his 
father with him.” 


SENATE—Friday, October 15, 1971 


The Senate met at 11 a.m. and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore (Mr. ELLENDER). 


PRAYER 


The Right Reverend Monsignor Pat- 
rick J. Ryan, major general, U.S. Army, 
retired, former Chief of Army Chaplains, 
Washington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Almighty God, Father of all man- 
kind and Judge over nations, we ask You 
to bless our Nation and all its citizens. We 
ask You especially to bless this august 
body of lawmakers as they convene today. 

Let the light of Thy divine wisdom 
direct their deliberations and shine forth 
in all the proceedings and laws framed 
for our rule and government so that 
they may tend to the preservation of 
peace, the promotion of national happi- 
ness, the increase of industry, sobriety, 
and useful knowledge, and may perpetu- 
ate to us the blessing of equal liberty. 


Give them the wisdom and the courage 
to continue to stand as free men ought to 
stand. Guide them in their deliberations, 
bless them with Your counsel that all 
their endeavors may begin with You and 
through You be happily ended. Amen. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED DURING ADJOURN- 
MENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of October 13, 1971, the Secre- 
tary of the Senate received the follow- 
ing messages from the President of the 
United States: 

A message transmitting the nomina- 
tion of Scott P. Crampton, of Virginia, to 
be an Assistant Attorney General. 

A message withdrawing the nomina- 
tion of Michael K. Lyons, of New York, to 
be a Foreign Service officer of class 8, 
a consular officer, and a secretary in 
the diplomatic service of the United 


States of America, which was sent to the 
Senate on July 28, 1971. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of October 13, 1971, the follow- 
ing bills were reported on October 14, 
1971: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. 748. A bill to authorize payment and 
appropriation of the second and third in- 
stallments of the U.S. contributions to the 
Fund for Special Operations of the Inter- 
American Development Bank (Rept. No. 92- 
395); and 

S, 2010. A bill to provide for increased par- 
ticipation by the United States in the In- 
ternational Development Association (Rept. 
No. 92-396). 

By Mr. SPARKMAN, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with amendments: 

S. 749. A bill to authorize U.S. contribu- 
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tions to the Special Funds of the Asian De- 
velopment Bank (Rept. No. 92-397). 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that 
Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin had been ap- 
pointed as a conferee at the conference 
on the bill (S. 2007) to provide for the 
continuation of programs authorized un- 
der the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, and for other purposes. 

The message announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 10835) to estab- 
lish an Office of Consumer Affairs in the 
Executive Office of the President and a 
Consumer Protection Agency in order to 
secure within the Federal Government 
effective protection and representation of 
the interests of consumers, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 6915) to amend the 
tobacco marketing quota provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended. 

The enrolled bill was subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the read- 


ing of the Journal of the proceedings 
of Wednesday, October 13, 1971, be dis- 
pensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


VACATING OF ORDER FOR SENA- 
ATOR JAVITS TO SPEAK TODAY 
AND ORDER FOR SENATOR 
SCOTT TO BE RECOGNIZED 
INSTEAD 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the consent 
granted to the distinguished Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits) to speak 
for 15 minutes today, at the conclusion 
of the recognition of the joint leader- 
ship, be vacated and that the distin- 
guished minority leader, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr), be rec- 
ognized instead for a period of not to 
exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nom- 
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inations on the Executive Calendar, 
under New Reports. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consideration of executive 
business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
nominations on the Executive Calendar, 
under New Reports, will be stated. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT COR- 
PORATION 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nomination of Samuel C. Jack- 
son, of Kansas, to be a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Community 
Development Corporation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
sidered and confirmed. 


NATIONAL CORPORATION FOR 
HOUSING PARTNERSHIPS 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nomination of Walter James 
Hodges, of Virginia, to be a member of 
the Board of Directors of the National 
Corporation for Housing Partnerships 
for the term expiring October 27, 1972. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is consid- 
ered and confirmed; and, without 
objection, the President will be imme- 
diately notified of the confirmation of 
these nominations. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


PROGRAM FOR TODAY AND 
NEXT WEEK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, the un- 
finished business is Calendar No. 332, S. 
215, dealing with suggested procedures 
applicable to constitutional conventions. 
It will be followed, not necessarily in this 
order, by S. 748, U.S. contributions to 
Fund for Special Operations of the Inter- 
American Development Bank; S. 2010, 
increased participation by the United 
States in the International Development 
Association; and S. 749, U.S. contribu- 
tions to the special funds of the Asian 
Development Bank. 

Furthermore, very likely, on Tuesday 
next, October 19, 1971, the conference 
report on H.R. 9844, the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act of 1971, may 
well be called up. 

Furthermore, under order of the Sen- 
ate, a bill—S. 896—which, having been 
reported by the Committee on Commerce 
and which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, must be reported 
today. This is a major consumer item 


and relates to warranties and guaranties. 
This proposal will come up early or 
by the middle of next week and there may 
well be amendments and votes thereon. 
Furthermore, it is anticipated that ap- 
proximately on Wednesday or Thursday 
next, the foreign aid authorization bill 
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may well be reported from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. It would there- 
after be available for consideration. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 11 
AM. ON TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19, 
1971 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the schedule which seems to be 
developi- g, and in an effort to expedite 
the business of the Senate so that we 
may get out at a reasonable time this 
year, I ask unanimous consent that in- 
stead of meeting at 12 o’clock noon on 
Tuesday next, the Senate meet at 11 
o’clock in the morning on that day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr) 
is now recognized for 15 minutes. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 177—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RELAT- 
ING TO THE SALE OF PHANTOM 
JETS AND SUPPORTING EQUIP- 
MENT, AND ASSISTANCE TO 
ISRAEL 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, today, on 
behalf of myself and 77 colleagues in 
the Senate, I submit again a resolution 
urging the sale of phantom jets, and to 
provide supporting equipment and assist- 
ance by this country, to the state of 
Israel. 

This resolution is similar to the one we 
submitted a year ago. But today we have 
additional cosponsors. 

Mr. President, I am heartened by the 
announcement of Secretary of State 
Rogers to recognize this country’s posi- 
tion in providing aid to the beleaguered 
Israelis. This is most encouraging as they 
face the latest Russian weaponry pledge 
to the Egyptians revealed yesterday, 

The peace has been kept in the Middle 
East, because of a show of strength. 

The Arab nations know this. Israel 
knows this. Russia and this country are 
deeply aware that pending successful 
peace negotiations, all parties will main- 
tair. strong defenses. There has been no 
shooting for 15 months, and that, in it- 
self, is progress. 

On my recent trip to Russia, I was 
privileged to have a meeting with Mr. 
Suslov, the Minister of Ideology—chief 
of the foreign affairs section—one of 
the best known and most influential of 
all Russian leaders, a distinguished gen- 
tleman who had, so far as I know, never 
before agreed to meet with an American. 

I had a very interesting meeting with 
him. He agreed with my observation that 
other nations are scared of both our 
countries. He agreed that we both have 
obligations to the other countries of the 
world. 

We know that negotiation is better 
than confrontation, and that is the rea- 
son for the journey to Moscow an- 
nounced this week by President Nixon. 

It is agreed that we must talk. That is 
what we will continue to do. That is what 
the President is doing. But, in the mean- 
time, while Russia keeps the Arab na- 
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tions strong, the United States must bal- 
ance the weight of defense for Israel. 

This administration firmly believes 
that the best hope for peace is to keep 
Israel strong, that the best way to peace 
is through negotiation. 

We have come to realize that there is 
a genuine convergence of interest be- 
tween Israel and our Government—that 
a strong Israel helps to strengthen the 
free world, not only militarily, but in a 
demonstration of the meaning and vital- 
ity of the democratic way of life. 

Any weakening of our commitment to 
Israel greatly enhances Soviet power and 
weakens friendly governments in the 
Middle East, Africa, and Europe. 

Here is where American and Israeli 
interests really converge. We share a 
common commitment—the commitment 
to freedom, to liberty, and the welfare of 
humanity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
statement by the distinguished Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits) on this 
subject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment of Senator Javits was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE VOICE OF THE SENATE ON MIDEAST ARMS 
BALANCE 


Mr. Javrrs. Mr. President, today the Senate 
speaks with a well nigh united voice on one 
of the most crucial issues facing the world— 
the maintenance of the arms balance in the 
Mideast. I have been privileged to be closely 
associated with Senators Scott, Symington, 
Ribicoff and the other sponsors in the fram- 
ing of the resolution introduced today by 77 
Senators calling for the resumption of ship- 
ments of Phar om F- aircraft -o Israel. It is 
rare to find the Senate of the United States 
so united as it is today on a crucial foreign 
policy issue. I trust that the leaders of the 
Soviet Union—and of the radical Arab 
states—will take du. note of the solemnity 
and significance of what has happened here 
today. 

President Nixon and Secretary Rogers are 
pursuing an active diplomatic policy of 
negotiation in the Mideast. That policy is 
certainly in the best traditions of U.S. 
diplomacy. However, it cannot succeed if 
there is any doubt in the minds of the Arab 
nations that Israel's deterrent defensive 
capabilities will be allowed to be weakened— 
or to be over-matched by massive Soviet arms 
shipments—such as those which continue 
under the new USSR-UAR agreement. More- 
over, the U.S. diplomacy of negotiation can- 
not succeed if the Soviet leaders come to 
believe that the U.S. will retire from the field 
and leave an open path for Soviet adven- 
turism in the Mideast. In sach circum- 
stances, the only diplomacy which could 
succeed would be the diplomacy of appease- 
ment such as occurred at Munich in 1938. 

Thus, a policy of maintaining Israel's 
deterre.t strength is necessary aid a logical 
corollary to the “negotiations track” now 
being pursued by Secretary Rogers. This is 
the clear view of over three quarters of the 
United States Senate and, in my judgment, 
it is the best view for the American people. 
And now is a most opportune time for the 
voicing of this deep conviction regarding 
the situation in the Mideast—for the United 
Nations General Assembly is now in session 
in New York and one of the prime questions 
under consideration and debate is the Mid- 
east. 

There is much questioning in varivus 
parts of the world these days regarding the 
sense of purpose, constancy and commitment 
by the people of the United States on inter- 
national issues. The deep and devisive na- 
tional debate over the Vietnam war has 
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caused many observers to conclude—errone- 
ously in my judgment—the American people 
and the American nation has lost its sense 
of purpose and its will to advance and de- 
fend world interests—in the cause of free- 
dom and democracy. 

The best answer to such a misreading and 
underestimation of American resolve lies 
in the resolution introduced today for us all 
by Senator Scott. When the American peo- 
ple understand the issues, as they do in the 
Mideast, and when they know they are sup- 
porting a self-reliant, valiant and capable 
democracy such as Israel, the American peo- 
ple can be very clear and determined in the 
course they wish to pursue. 

Mr. President, this enormous expression 
of view by members of the United States 
Senate is an act of great significance which 
I am deeply convinced will help the cause 
of peace in the Mideast immeasurably. It can 
serve to demonstrate the danger and the 
futility of dreams of undoing Israel by mili- 
tary conquest. It can serve powerfully to 
underscore the necessity and inevitability 
of a negotiated settlement recognizing the 
rights and existence of Israel. It will hearten 
the people of Israel in their struggle to sur- 
vive and give them a sense of faith in their 
national integrity which will help, not re- 
tard, Secretary Rogers negotiations. There is 
no way for nations of the Mideast to proceed 
other than through accommodation and nor- 
malized relations, if the dangers of a world 
conflagration are to be avoided. This resolu- 
tion will help to make it clear that there can 
be no dreams of a quick or easy military 
thrust against Israel as a substitute for good 
faith negotiations. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I note that 
while we have this very large number of 
cosponsors, the original cosponsors are, 
in addition to myself and the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javrrs), the senior 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) , 
and the senior Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. RIBICOFF). 

At this time I am very glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut (Mr. RIBICOFF). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I thank 
the minority leader for yielding. 

Mr. President, the resolution being 
submitted today comes at a crucial time 
in the evolution of American policies in 
the Middle East. It is being cosponsored 
by no less than 78 Members of this body 
in response to the withholding of needed 
aircraft from Israel in order to press 
her to agree to a reopening of the Suez 
Canal on Soviet and Egyptian terms. Un- 
less this dangerous drift in our policies 
is halted both vital American strategic 
interests and the interest of peace in the 
Middle East will be sacrificed. 

I do not question the sincere desire 
for peace motivating our policymakers. 
But many of us are puzzled over the man- 
ner in which they are seeking to work out 
an agyeement between Israel and Egypt. 
There has also been too much confusion 
over the State Department’s maneuvers 
the past several months, and it is time 
to dispel the illusions which have been 
created. 

It seems perfectly clear by now that the 
Suez Canal will not be reopened on any 
terms other than those dictated by Egypt 
and the Soviet Union. The only real con- 
cessions made so far have been by Israel. 
No compromise will be forthcoming from 
Egypt as long as President Sadat believes 
all he must do is maintain his intransi- 
gence and let the United States continue 
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to whittle away Israel's position. It is 
time that we look behind the State De- 
partment’s optimism for a settlement and 
look at what its present policies are actu- 
ally accomplishing. 

Despite denials to the contrary, it is 
clear that the State Department is with- 
holding the further shipment of Phan- 
tom jet aircraft to Israel in order to pres- 
sure her into making even more conces- 
sions for a canal reopening. It is equally 
apparent that the Egyptians are hold- 
ing out for all of their own terms, yet 
the State Department continues to trans- 
late Sadat’s equivalent of “nyet” into 
the word “yes.” 

Valid arguments have been made that 
the reopening of the Suez Canal would 
benefit the Soviet Union more than the 
United States. In an article which ap- 
peared in yesterday’s New York Times 
written shortly before his death, Dean 
Acheson wrote about Russia’s goals in 
the Mideast. Secretary Acheson was a 
statesman who looked beyond the every- 
day problems of diplomacy to the larger, 
long-run picture of relations between na- 
tions. 

Acheson warned that the Soviet Union 
is pursuing two goals in the Middle 
East—maintaining a state of tension 
there and reopening the Suez Canal— 
giving the Soviet Union naval dominance 
in the Persian Gulf and Indian Ocean 
and control over the movement of oil. He 
stated that: 

The Kremlin must regara with some sur- 
prise Secretary of State Rogers’ eager advo- 
cacy of reopening the Canal as a preliminary 
to—something. 


He asserted: 

The Kremlin has always believed the say- 
ing of a medieval scholar “the height of stu- 
pidity and weakness is not to know an enemy 
from a friend.” 


Acheson concluded that: 

Foggy Bottom was not able to make the 
distinction at the time of the Suez crisis of 
1956 and has apparently not made progress 
in that direction since. 


But even assuming that the issue of 
who benefits from a canal opening is one 
over which reasonable men might differ, 
there are other facts that cannot be dis- 
puted. 

There is a continuing Soviet military 
build-up in Egypt of the most sophisti- 
cated weapons in the Soviet arsenal. 
There are some 20,000 Soviet military 
personnel there, including combat pilots. 
There are mass preparations underway 
for a canal crossing. There is continued 
Egyptian refusal to negotiate with the 
Israelis, or to settle for anything less 
than Israeli withdrawal from every inch 
of territory acquired in the aftermath of 
the 6-Day War—a war forced upon Is- 
rael by Egypt. 

In the face of these facts, State De- 
partment spokesmen still maintain that 
there has been no shift in the arms bal- 
ance. I wish that this were true. But it is 
not. Talk of Israel’s qualitative superi- 
ority involves a trade off of Israeli lives 
for Soviet Mig’s, missiles and tanks. 
Hardware may be expendable for the 
Soviet Union, but Israel is understand- 
ably reluctant to sacrifice young lives in 
overcoming Arab numerical superiority 
in men and weapons. We should expect 
more candor from the State Department, 
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more realistic assessments, more genuine 
evenhandedness, and more pressure on 
the Soviet Union—not on Israel, an ally 
of the West. 

The Israelis view Secretary Rogers’ re- 
cent speech at the United Nations as 
doing just what he previously said he 
would not do. They assert that the State 
Department had backed down from three 
positions previously endorsed. First, that 
Egyptian military forces would not be 
allowed to cross over once Israeli troops 
withdrew to permit the canal’s opening. 
Second, that a Suez agreement would not 
be linked to any commitments to a broad 
or more comprehensive settlement. And, 
thirdly, that the United States would act 
as a middleman between Israel and 
Egypt and not spell out a position that 
would inhibit free bargaining. 

I am afraid that many Americans 
have also been misled as to the current 
thrust of our policies. There is a pressing 
need for an unequivocal expression of 
American support for the maintenance 
of the arms balance in the Middle East 
and an American commitment to the 
spirit and letter of Security Council 
Resolution 242 of November 1967. That 
is why this resolution is being introduced 
today, by both Republican and Democrat 
Senators representing all regions of our 
country. 

The language of this resolution is clear. 
There are only two operative paragraphs, 
but they contain the principles upon 
which lasting settlement in the Middie 
East can be achieved. These are the 
maintainance of Israel’s military capa- 
bility so that the Soviet Union and the 
Arab States do not think they can over- 
whelm her militarily. Second, and most 
immediately, that our government should 
supply Israel with Phantom aircraft and 
such equipment and assistance that is 
necessary to maintain her deterrent ca- 
pabilities. Third, that our Government 
should oppose attempts at the United Na- 
tions to depart from the meaning and ef- 
fect of Security Council Resolution 242, 
and that in any peace settlement the im- 
portance of secure and defensible bor- 
ders be adhered to. Finally, the resolution 
states the obvious—that only through 
negotiations between the parties them- 
selves can peace he achieved. 

Mr. President, had our Government 
followed these principles since the six 
day war, I think we would be much 
closer to peace today than we are. But it 
is still not too late to reverse the trend 
of our present policies. I hope this reso- 
lution will put our policymakers on no- 
tice where more than three-quarters of 
the Senate stands on the subject of the 
Middle East, and I hope they act accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield now 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON). 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr, President, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of the distinguished 
minority leader. 

Mr. President, first without reserva- 
tion, that I support this resolution be- 
cause I believe it to be in the best inter- 
est of the United States that the request 
be acceded to by the administration. 

At the time the State of Israel was 
formed, I was Secretary of the Air Force 
under President Truman and know of 
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the efforts of this Government in the cre- 
ation of this State. Therefore, I believe 
we have some responsibility. 

For literally years now, since the six 
day war in 1967, we have been told by 
the administration that they were main- 
taining a balance of power, one might 
say, in what they would or would not sell 
Israel in the way of military equipment. 
Their position in this matter has been 
hard for me to understand. 

They stated they have been maintain- 
ing a military balance between Israel and 
the Arab countries despite the very large 
number of warplanes the latter have as 
against what Israel has; and justifies this 
on the grounds of high morale and better 
training of the Israeli forces. 

Before the 6-Day War in June, 1967, 
there was a part of Israel 12 miles wide. 
Regardless of morale or training it would 
be difficult to see how a sudden attack 
with modern weapons could be resisted 
because of the relatively short distances 
involved. 

For some time in the press there were 
stories that the new Soviet Mig-23, the 
Foxbat, is now in Egypt with Soviet 
pilots. This important development was 
recently confirmed by the Vice President 
of the United States. Now if the balance 
was a right balance before the introduc- 
tion of the Foxbat, the most modern 
fighter plane in the world today, anyone 
would have the right to ask how the bal- 
ance could be right today. 

Much of this information has already 
been given by one of the Senate authori- 
ties on military matters, the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Jackson). I commend him for the fine 
effort he has made to get the truth in 
this matter out to the American people. 

Mr. President, I have in my hand 
recent intelligence analysis. I cannot give 
the detailed figures because of security 
reasons, but it is a fact that the Israel 
Air Force is not only now outnumbered 
at least 5 to 1, but, as previously men- 
tioned, is now confronted by the world’s 
finest fighter, the Soviet Foxbat. The 
United Arab Republic is the only coun- 
try in which this plane has been placed 
by the Soviet Union. All the rest of these 
new planes are within the borders of 
Soviet Russia itself. 

Under those circumstances I was grat- 
ified to read in the paper this morning 
that Secretary of State Rogers will re- 
view the entire matter and would hope 
this Senate resolution would help him 
and the administration to reach a favor- 
able decision on the matter the resolu- 
tion recommends. 

I respectfully commend my friend, the 
able minority leader, for bringing 1p this 
resolution before the Senate today. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I thank the 
distinguished Senator. I think the De- 
partment of State is well aware that the 
resolution has been in preparation for 
some time. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join as a cosponsor of this 
highly important and timely resolution 
addressed to the critical Middle East 
situation. In my judgment this resolution 
points the way toward policy decisions 
that are definitely in the interest of at- 
taining future peace in the Middle East 
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and averting another war in the immedi- 
ate future. 

Mr. President, this resolution calls for 
two vital steps by the administration. 
First, the prompt approval of Israel’s 
current request, pending since early this 
spring, for more F-4 Phantom aircraft 
in order to preserve the balance of mili- 
tary power in the Middle East. Second, 
the commitment by our Government to 
stand by the basic principles of Security 
Council Resolution 242 of November 22, 
1967, reaffirming the importance of se- 
cure borders in a peace settlement nego- 
tiated by the parties themselves. 

These two steps must become our clear 
and unequivocal position, if we are going 
to maintain the balance of power that 
should exist between Israel and its Arab 
neighbors, and if we are truly interested 
in a viable, long term state of peace. 
There can be no peace in the Middle East 
in the near future unless Israel stays 
strong enough to deter an attack from its 
hostile neighbors. There can be no peace 
in the Middle East in the long run unless 
the parties themselves have negotiated 
such a peace themselves and have pro- 
vided secure borders as part of the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. President, on June 4, 1971, upon 
returning from a visit to Israel, I wrote 
personally to the Secretary of State urg- 
ing that he act promptly on Israel’s re- 
quest for additional Phantoms, At that 
time, the request was 2 months old. I 
renewed my call in an address August 22 
in Cleveland before the national conven- 
tion of Hadassah, the Women’s Zionist 
Organization of America. 

Now I feel the time has come, after the 
many individual appeals that I and many 
of my fellow Senators have made to our 
administration, to offer and pass a res- 
olution such as this one. Each month 
that our Government delays in approv- 
ing this request is a signal to the Soviet 
Union that it can proceed full steam 
ahead in arming the Egyptians and the 
Syrians, and in supplying not just the 
most sophisticated planes, missiles, and 
other equipment but Soviet pilots and 
other personnel, as well. By our hesita- 
tion we are telling the Soviets and the 
Arab governments hostile to Israel that 
we are not really that concerned with 
the massive Soviet buildup, that they can 
go further and further without brooking 
any direct opposition from us. 

Our hesitation is not in the interests of 
Middle East peace. It only encourages 
the continuing Soviet military buildup 
that poses on outright threat to the 
security of Israel and to US. in- 
terests in the Middle East, as well. If 
we show that we can be firm, and let 
Israel have the arms it needs to main- 
tain the balance of power with its neigh- 
bors, we will be making a very good, and 
not really costly, investment in future 
peace for the Middle East. 

Mr. President, the second part of the 
resolution calls on our Government. to 
reaffirm the importance of secure, defen- 
sible borders, as an integral part of the 
Middle East settlement and as negotiated 
by the parties themselves. After many 
years of hearing the phrase “secure bor- 
ders,” this year in Israel I finally saw 
with my own eyes what this expression 
means. 

It means that Israel farm settlements 
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in Galilee have been safe since 1967 
from murderous shelling by Syrian forces 
stationed on the Golan Heights looming 
above them. The Golan Heights today 
are a secure border. 

It means that Israel ships and ships of 
other nations are now able to pass 
through the narrow Straits of Tiran and 
proceed unmolested toward Eilat, Israel’s 
southern seaport, keeping up Israel’s vital 
lifeline with the rest of the world. For 
Sharm-el-Sheikh, on the Sinai Peninsula 
facing the Straits of Tiran, is now a 
secure border, too. 

I returned from Israel more convinced 
than ever of the need for the United 
States and Israel to work together in the 
cause of peace and progress in the Middle 
East. If we are to do this, then the two 
actions outlined in the resolution, pro- 
viding Israel with both the military and 
diplomatic support it needs, are essential 
and are, in fact, the bare minimum. 

I hope that this resolution can be 
favorably reported from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and passed at the 
earliest possible time. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the resolution, to- 
gether with a list of cosponsors be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and accord- 
ingly referred; and, without objection, 
the resolution and list of cosponsors will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The text of the resolution and list of 
Senate sponsors are as follows: 

SENATE RESOLUTION 177 

Calling for the shipment of Phantom F-4 
aircraft to Israel in order to maintain the 
arms balance in the Middle East. 

Whereas, the Soviet Union is continuing 
to supply additional sophisticated weapons 
including advanced jet aircraft, and has de- 
ployed combat pilots, and other military 
personnel in Egypt, and other Arab States; 

Whereas, these actions have seriously af- 
fected the military balance in the Middle 
East and increased the danger of war; and 

Whereas, the aforementioned develop- 
ments have encouraged certain Arab states to 
resist peace negotiations and to threaten 
the resumption of war; 

Whereas, this constitutes a grave threat 
to peace in the Middle East, prejudicial to the 
vital interests of the United States; 

Whereas, the policy of the United States 
as expressed by the President and the Con- 
gress of the U.S. is to maintain the arms 
balance in this region; 

Resolved by the Senate, that 

(1) The United States without further de- 
lay should take affirmative action on Israel’s 
pending request for F-4 Phantom aircraft, 
and provide such supporting equipment and 
assistance as are essential to maintain Is- 
rael's deterrent capability; 

(2) The United States Government should 
oppose any attempts at the United Nations 
to alter the meaning and effect of Security 
Council Resolution 242 of November 22, 
1967, and should reaffirm the importance of 
secure and defensible borders as a vital ele- 
ment in a peace settlement to be negotiated 
by the parties themselves. 

James B. Allen, Gordon Allott, Howard H. 
Baker, Jr., Birch Bayh, J. Glenn Beall, Jr., 
Lloyd Bentsen, Alan Bible, J. Caleb Boggs, 
Bill Brock, and Edward W. Brooke. 

James L. Buckley, Quentin N. Burdick, 
Harry F. Byrd, Jr., Robert C. Byrd, Howard 
w. Cannon, Clifford P. Case, Lawton Chiles, 
Frank Church, Marlow W. Cook, and Norris 
Cotton. 

Alan Cranston, Robert Dole, Peter H. Dom- 
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inick, Thomas F. Eagleton, Hiram L. Fong, 
David H. Gambrell, Barry M. Goldwater, Mike 
Gravel, Edward J, Gurney, and Clifford P. 
Hansen. 

Fred R. Harris, Philip A. Hart, Vance 
Hartke, Ernest Hollings, Roman L., Hruska, 
Hubert H. Humphrey, Daniel K. Inouye, Hen- 
ry M. Jackson, and Jacob K. Javits. 

B. Everett Jordan, Edward M. Kennedy, 
Warren G. Magnuson, Charles McC. Mathias, 
Jr, Gale W. McGee, George McGovern, 
Thomas J. McIntyre, Jack Miller, Walter F. 
Mondale, and Joseph M. Montoya. 

Frank E. Moss, Edwund 8. Muskie, Gay- 
lord Nelson, Bob Packwood, John O. Pastore, 
James B. Pearson, Claiborne Pell, Charles H. 
Percy, William Proxmire, and Jennings Ran- 
dolph. 

Abraham Ribicoff, William V. Roth, Jr., 
William B. Saxbe, Richard S. Schweiker, 
Hugh Scott, John Sparkman, William B. 
Spong, Robert Stafford, and Ted Stevens. 

Adlai E. Stevenson II, Stuart Symington, 
Robert Taft, Jr, Herman E. Talmadge, 
Strom Thurmond, John G. Tower, John V. 
Tunney, Lowell P. Weicker, Jr., and Har- 
rison A. Williams, Jr. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
RIBICOFF). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Connecticut is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 


VACCINE SAFETY 


Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. President, I want 
to talk today about life and health in 
America. I want to raise some questions 
about what this Government is doing to 
help people stay healthy and to live 
longer. And I want to suggest some areas 
where perhaps this Government could be 
doing more—should be doing more—to 
keep many Americans from getting sick 
so often and from dying before their 
time. 

Providing good doctors and hospitals 
to treat people who are sick is important 
and necessary. But there are things this 
Government can do and is not doing to 
keep people from getting sick in the first 
place. Nothing is more likely to build 
good health or to destroy it, to cause dis- 
ease or to cure it, to help us live longer 
or to make us die sooner than the foods, 
drugs, and medicines we eat, drink, and 
swallow, and inject with needles into our 
bodies. 

The safety of our foods and drugs and 
the failure of our Federal agencies 
charged with testing and regulating 
those foods and drugs to insure that 
safety, have become a major problem in 
American health. Many agencies are in- 
volved; their very number and the way 
the job is divided among them are pri- 
mary sources of the problem. 

The Food and Drug Administration, 
other agencies in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Environmental 
Protection Agency, the Department of 
Justice—more than 60 agencies in all— 
have been given responsibilities for pro- 
tecting the public against dangerous 
foods and drugs. 

These agencies perform a function of 
the highest importance. But the con- 
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tinued proliferation of agencies in the 
field of food and drugs has inevitably 
created inefficiencies, questions of juris- 
diction, and needless duplications. 

From a very early time, people agreed 
that the Government had to do some- 
thing to assure the safety of foods and 
medicines. It was simply a matter of life 
and death. In 1902, Congress authorized 
the Secretary of the Treasury to regulate 
the sale of viruses, serums, toxins, and 
analogous products applicable to the cure 
of disease in man. Today that act and its 
amendments are administered by the Di- 
vision of Biologics Standards in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

In 1906, Congress established the Food 
and Drug Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to protect the Amer- 
ican people from dangerous impurities 
in fvods and drugs. As thousands of new 
products and new methods of produc- 
ing, packaging and promoting these 
products were developed, Congress saw 
that it had to expand the responsibilities 
of the agency so that it could accom- 
plish its mission. The Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act has been amended many 
times, and major revisions in the law 
were made in 1938, 1951, 1964, and 1968. 
Todsy the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion operates in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and has 
the most comprehensive mandate of 
any agency in the Government to pro- 
tect the American people from danger- 
ous foods, drugs, and cosmetics. 

The increase in the kind and number 
of consumable products and the prob- 
lems those products create has led not 
only to an expansion of the responsi- 
bilities of the FDA, but also to a prolif- 
eration of Federal agencies with varying 
responsibilities to regulate the way prod- 
ucts are advertised and used and sold. 
Some of these responsibilities are over- 
lapping; in other places there are gaps 
in responsibility that need to be filled. 

Consider vaccines, for example, our 
primary means for preventing epi- 
demics. The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has the responsibility for testing 
drugs to see that they are effective. Vac- 
cines are drugs, yet they are tested not 
by the Food and Drug Administration, 
but by the Division of Biologics Stand- 
ards—DBS—another part of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. However, the Division of Bio- 
logics Standards maintains that its 
statute gives it no responsibility to test 
vaccines to see that they work. They are 
tested only by the people whose business 
it is to sell them. This confusion is in- 
creased by the fact that vaccines for 
animals we use for food are tested 
neither by the FDA nor the DBS, but by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

To cloud jurisdictional lines further, 
animals drugs that are not vaccines are 
tested and regulated not by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, but by the FDA. 

This pattern is repeated in other areas 
as well, The FDA is responsible for test- 
ing and regulating food for safety—un- 
less the food is meat or poultry or eggs. 
Those foods are inspected and regulated 
by the Department of Agriculture. But, 
as we just noted, drugs used on the ani- 
mals that become our meat are regu- 
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lated not by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, but by the FDA. 

Some of these drugs used in animals 
may be dangerous to people if traces of 
them are found in the meat of the 
slaughtered animals. It is not the FDA, 
however, but the Department of Agricul- 
ture that actually inspects the meat of 
the animals to determine whether the 
meat is safe. And only a very small per- 
centage of the animals are actually tested 
to see if dangerous quantities of drugs 
are present. In the most comprehensive 
of all its tests for dangerous residues in 
1970, the Department of Agriculture 
tested a sample of only one out of every 
5,000 cattle actually slaughtered and used 
for meat in this country. 

With so many agencies administering 
so many different and sometimes confus- 
ing and conflicting statutes, it has be- 
come hard to tell who has authority and 
responsibility to do a job that everyone 
agrees needs to be done. And so some 
serious problems are not met and con- 
tinue to grow and to threaten the health 
of Americans until a tragedy happens 
and forces us into action. In other in- 
stances, where authority and responsi- 
bility are clear, some agencies have 
simply failed to do their jobs. 

Through the Subcommittee on Execu- 
tive Reorganization and Government Re- 
search, I have explored a number of areas 
in which important Federal regulation 
of food and chemical food additives has 
been shown to be inadequate. 

We looked at the Department of Agri- 
culture in 1969. The Department had is- 
sued a regulation requiring that hot dogs 
contain a maximum of 30 percent fat. 
Hot dogs are a staple of the American 
diet. Consumption has been increasing— 
and so has the fat content. This means 
that the American people are cheated out 
of good nutrition by the substitution of 
fat for meat. 

I set out to learn if the Agriculture De- 
partment regulation was being properly 
enforced. To my surprise, I found that it 
was not. Later the Department indefi- 
nitely postponed enforcement of its own 
regulation. I found this a shocking situ- 
ation and urged the Department to com- 
ply with its own rules. After a delay of 
many months, the Department of Agri- 
culture informed me that all meat pro- 
ducers are now producing hot dogs with- 
in the standards set by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Later that year, we took another look 
at a different area of the Agriculture 
Department’s responsibilities. A GAO re- 
port issued on September 10, 1969, indi- 
cated that inspection of poultry and 
poultry products by the Department of 
Agriculture failed to protect the public 
from products that were unfit for human 
consumption. Therefore, I asked the 
GAO to check on the enforcement of the 
Wholesome Meat Act. 

GAO submitted a report to me on June 
24, 1970, revealing that the Agriculture 
Department inspectors had overlooked 
numerous unsanitary practices in meat 
plants under the Department’s jurisdic- 
tion. Just last week, a Federal grand 
jury in Boston returned indictments 
against 40 Government meat inspectors 
and three meat processing companies. 
The inspectors are accused of taking 
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bribes to influence their reports. This 
number is more than half the total num- 
ber of Agriculture Department inspec- 
tors in the Boston area, and the in- 
stances charged date back to 1962. One 
inspector was charged with taking up to 
$70,000 in bribes. 

In April 1971, my subcommittee looked 
at several agencies responsible for assur- 
ing the purity and safety of food prod- 
ucts. Our hearings revealed a number of 
alarming facts. We found, for example, 
that the Swedish Government will not 
even allow U.S. beef to enter Sweden un- 
less the actual carcasses are certified as 
ad litive-free by the U.S, Department of 
Agriculture. Yet the Department is will- 
ing to allow the same meat that Sweden 
bans to be sold to the American people. 

We also learned in those hearings that 
there are over 600 food additives listed 
by the FDA as “generally recognized as 
safe” that have never been adequately 
tested for safety. We discovered that the 
FDA aliows chemicals to be added to food 
without requiring any tests to show that 
the chemicals will not cause birth de- 
fects or genetic damage. 


commonly used on cattle, DES, can pro- 
duce cancer and Department of Agri- 
culture testing for its presence in meat 
was inadequate. The Department has 
recently admitted that residues of this 
drug have been found in a substantial 
number of carcasses. 

We learned a great deal more during 
the hearings, and we asked the agencies 
responsible for food safety to explain 
what they are doing about these prob- 
lems. The agencies have replied to our in- 
quiries on this subject; their replies, to- 
gether with the comments of a number 
of experts in the field, will soon be re- 
leased by the subcommittee. 2 

These findings raise serious questions 
about the adequacy of Government reg- 
ulation of foods and food additives. Per- 
haps even more serious, however, are 
questions raised by new information in 
the area of drugs and vaccines recently 
submitted to the subcommittee. 

The goal of a vaccination program is 
the total eradication of the disease. At 
least one vaccine—smallpox—appears to 
have accomplished its mission. There has 
not been a single case of smallpox in the 
United States since 1949. The vaccine it- 
self, however, causes a small number of 
deaths. At some point, the risks of vacci- 
nation begin to outweigh the risks of an 
epidemic. This is a difficult scientific 
judgment to make, and the Communica- 
ble Disease Center will soon consider this 
question with respect to the smallpox 
vaccine. Recent newspaper reports sug- 
gest that universal vaccination may no 
longer be required. 

But smallpox, unfortunately, is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. The inci- 
dence of other diseases for which vac- 
cines are available, such as diphtheria, 
polio and measles, has been vastly re- 
duced; but these diseases have not been 
wiped out completely. At the same time, 
surveys show that fewer and fewer peo- 
ple are actually taking polio and measles 
vaccines, perhaps because they wrongly 
believe these diseases no longer threaten 
them. It is especially discouraging that 
this administration has chosen to cut 
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back its program of measle vaccination. 
When people fail to take the vaccine be- 
fore the disease is fully eradicated, we 
risk a new outbreak of the disease. 

At the same time, however, questions 
have been raised about the way in which 
the Federal vaccine testing program is 
being administered. Documents supplied 
to the subcommittee by Dr. J. Anthony 
Morris of the Division of Biologics Stand- 
ards and Mr. James Turner cast consid- 
erable doubt on the wisdom of a number 
of the division’s decisions and upon its 
general method of operation. 

The Division of Biologics Standards 
must license the distribution of all vac- 
cines sold in interstate commerce in the 
United States. There were 19 such vac- 
cines in use in 1970, and approximately 
150 million doses of these vaccines were 
distributed in the United States last year. 

The Division itself proclaims the im- 
portance of its work. In the Division's 
own words: 

The DBS is responsible for establishing and 
maintaining standards of quality and safet 
of all biological products that come within 
the jurisdiction of the Public Health Service. 

These products include all vaccines, anti- 
toxins, therapeutic serums, allergenic prod- 
ucts, and human blood for transfusion, as 
well as products prepared from human blood, 
Because many of these products are derived 
from living organisms, such as bacteria and 
viruses, and all by their nature are either 
potentially dangerous or ineffective if im- 
properly prepared and tested, close surveil- 
lance of production is essential. 


Incredibly, however, in spite of this 
statement, DBS apparently believes that 
it has no legal authority to test vaccines 
for effectiveness in actually preventing 
diseases. As I pointed out earlier, this 
means that no Federal agency tests 
vaccines to see if they work. If this legal 
interpretation is correct, Congress 
should act to give the Division the duty 
to do so; if the interpretation is incor- 
rect, the Division should begin to fulfill 
its responsibilities. 

Dr. Morris’ allegations raise a host of 
other troublesome questions about the 
way DBS operates. Some of those ques- 
tions involve the following disturbing 
incidents: 

In 1954 and 1955, one of the Division's 
most noted scientists, Dr. Bernice Eddy, 
discovered that several lots of polio vac- 
cine contained live virus capable of 
causing the disease itself. In spite of Dr. 
Eddy’s finding, which was known to the 
DBS leadership, this vaccine was re- 
leased in the spring of 1955 and over 150 
individuals who were associated with its 
use contracted paralytic polio. Just a few 
months before this incident, the Division 
had given Dr. Eddy a special “superior 
accomplishment award” in recognition 
of her outstanding achievements. In 
1957, she and a coworker discovered the 
polyma virus. In recognition of her out- 
standing work, Dr. Eddy was featured on 
the cover of Cancer Research magazine 
in March 1971. 

In the late fifties, DBS developed a 
so-called adenovirus vaccine, a vaccine 
essentially for the treatment of the 
common cold. In the late fifties and 
early sixties, this vaccine was being ad- 
ministered to all Army personnel. In 
1960, Dr. Eddy discovered that material 
then used in the manufacture of adeno- 
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virus vaccines was capable of causing 
cancer in hamsters. 

DBS responded to her discovery by 
denying her permission to attend certain 
professional meetings and to publish 
other papers. She was deprived of most 
of her testing animals and most of her 
testing facilities. Finally, on March 8, 
1961, she was relieved of her job and 
reassigned. 

Subsequent research by scientists out- 
side DBS confirmed Dr. Eddy’s findings. 
In the meantime, vaccines containing 
the substance continued to be used on 
the American people. Finally, DBS de- 
cided that Dr. Eddy had been right 
after all. 

Still, it allowed adenovirus vaccine 
containing this material to be released 
as late as September 16, 1963, and it 
allowed a combined adenovirus influ- 
enza vaccine containing the same mate- 
rial to be released as late as August 10, 
1964. 

Other disturbing events allegedly have 
occurred including: 

Reliance by DBS on dubious techniques 
for testing the potency of influenza vac- 
cine. 

The Division's failure in 1966 and 1967 
to bar the release to the public of three 
lots of influenza vaccine for failure by 
the manufacturer to show that the lots 
were free of trace metal contamination. 

Falsification of labeling and tampering 
with test results for influenza vaccine. 

Active attempts by DBS to discourage 
scientific research which might tend to 
cast doubt upon previously taken agency 
positions. 

Failure of DBS personnel to be aware 
of and enforce the Division’s own regula- 
tions. 

These allegations indicate that some- 
thing is seriously wrong in DBS. The 
causes of the problem may lie in the 
Division’s dual role as both developer 
and regulator of vaccines. This helps to 
create an overly close relationship with 
vaccine manufacturers that inhibits the 
establishment of rigorous testing criteria. 
Too often, the DBS has simply trusted 
vaccine manufacturers to evaluate the 
risks of vaccine use. Before acting to pro- 
tect the public, DBS has required vast 
amounts of evidence to prove a vaccine 
harmful rather than requiring positive 
evidence at an early stage that a vaccine 
is both beneficial and safe. 

I am today releasing to the public a 
memorandum by Dr. Morris and Mr. 
Turner detailing these and other alle- 
gations. I have already asked the GAO 
to undertake a report to the Subcom- 
mittee on Executive Reorganization and 
Government Research on the regulatory 
responsibilities of DBS, particularly in- 
volving vaccines for influenza, adeno- 
virus, combined influenza-adenovirus, 
and pertussis. 

I am also writing to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare today 
urging that he fully investigate the 
charges raised and requesting that the 
subcommittee be given a full report as 
soon as possible. 

In addition to the investigation of 
DBS, at my request the GAO has in- 
vestigated a related matter: the role of 
the Food and Drug Administration and 
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the Public Health Service in the inves- 
tigational use of the tuberculosis con- 
trol drug, isoniazid. Members of con- 
gressional staffs and others working on 
Capitol Hill were given this drug in the 
winter of 1970. Shortly thereafter many 
of those people developed hepatitis. Two 
of those taking the Public Health Serv- 
ice’s drug actually died of hepatitis. 

The subcommittee staff, together with 
the GAO, is analyzing the role of the 
Public Health Service and the FDA in 
this tragedy. Their report will be avail- 
able in the near future. 

In addition to this inquiry, I have 
asked the GAO to undertake an evalua- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture’s 
inspection and regulation of poultry 
plants. 

The GAO is also preparing for publi- 
cation a comprehensive report on con- 
ditions in all plants producing, proc- 
essing, and packaging the food we eat. 

The specific incidents I have cited to- 
day regarding the ineffectiveness of the 
Division of Biologics Standards are 
merely examples which have happened 
to come to light through the work of 
Mr. Turner. They represent only a small 
fraction of the work done by Federal 
agencies in regulating the content of 
food and drugs. I do not know whether 
these instances are standard operating 
procedure or simply regrettable but iso- 
lated lapses of judgment. We need to 
find out. 

If further investigation shows that 
such instances as these are common- 
place, we owe it to the American peo- 
ple to demand a better job. Perhaps re- 
sponsibility is too divided among several 
agencies. Perhaps some should be con- 
solidated. Perhaps some statutes are 
ambiguous and should be amended to 
give Federal agencies a clearer mandate 
to protect the vital interests of the Amer- 
ican people. Perhaps the agencies them- 
selves will have to be restructured. 

Whatever it takes to assure that food 
is safe and that medicine is both safe 
and effective is worth the price. What 
is at stake is, for many Americans, a 
matter of life and death. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the memo- 
randum prepared by Dr. Morris and Mr. 
Turner be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

MEMORANDUM 

(Following is a memorandum prepared by 
J. Anthony Morris, Ph.D. of the Division of 
Biologics Standards, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare and his attorney, Mr. 
James S. Turner, regarding certain activities 
of the DBS:) 

SEPTEMBER 27, 1971. 
Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Risicorr: Please find en- 
closed a memorandum delivered today to Dr. 
Robert Q. Marston, Director of the National 
Institutes of Health, concerning the scien- 
tific shortcomings of the NIH’s Division of 
Biologics Standards. 

We believe that this memorandum raises 
serious questions of the utmost importance 
to the public health of the nation. There- 


fore we urge you to take the time to delve 
deeply into each issue raised—and others 
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suggested—to find what problems may exist 
or to put to rest doubts that these unex- 
plained incidents have allowed to linger. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. A. Morris, Ph.D. 
Research Microbiologist, 
DBS. 
B. G. YouneG, Ph.D. 
Assoc. Prof., Univ. of Maryland, 
Chairman, Dept. of Microbiology. 
J. E. WHITMAN, JR., Ph.D. 
Senior Research Virologist, 
Lederle Laboratories. 
J.S. TURNER, 
Attorney, Employee Representative for 
Dr. J. A. Morris, DBS. 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1971. 
Dr. ROBERT Q. MARSTON, 
Director, 
National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Må. 

DEAR Dr. Marston: Enclosed please find 
the memorandum we agreed to prepare at 
your invitation during our meeting on July 
13, 1971. This memorandum concerns, “The 
Misuse of Scientific Resources at the Division 
of Biologics Standards”. A second memoran- 
dum will be submitted at a later time and 
will be concerned with important legal con- 
siderations in the matter of J. A. Morris and 
their relation to vaccine regulation. Both 
have implications of extreme importance for 
American public health. 

We hope that these memoranda will aid 
you in reaching a formal conclusion on 
the Appeal in the matter of J. A. Morris and 
in determining what kinds of actions might 
be necessary to insure that the DBS effec- 
tively protects and advances the public 
health through proper regulation of vac- 
cines. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. Morris. 
JAMES S. TURNER. 
MISAPPLICATION OF SCIENTIFIC RESOURCES AT 
THE DIVISION OF BIOLOGICS STANDARDS, NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


I. The front page of the New York Times 
for Sunday, September 19, 1971 reads “In- 
fectious Diseases Rise as Use of Vaccines 
Lags.” The article reports a drop in polio 
immunization from 79% of youngsters below 
the age of four in 1966 to 65.9% last year. 
Measles immunity shows a comparable drop. 
Resistance factors, according to the article, 
also inhibit the use of combined diphtheria, 
whooping cough and tetanus vaccines. 

In the face of this decline in vaccine use it 
is essential for the advancement of public 
health that the Division of Biologics Stand- 
ards of the National Institutes of Health ex- 
hibit the highest regard for scientific integ- 
rity, and regulatory effectiveness, Unfortu- 
nately the attitude displayed by officials of 
the Division can only lead to an undermining 
of confidence in vaccine therapy. 

In the recent hearing concerning the griev- 
ances of Dr. J. Anthony Morris, Dr. Alexi 
Shelokov said under oath, “For many years 
I have not taken influenza vaccine myself or 
given it to my family; I have not been im- 
pressed with its potency.” (1) For six years 
between 1963 and 1969 Dr. Shelokov was the 
DBS officer responsible for insuring the po- 
tency of the influenza vaccine. His successor 
in that job, Dr. Nicola Tauraso, under oath 
during the same hearing said “they (influ- 
enza vaccine manufacturers) would sell 
water if they could get away with it.” (2) 
Dr. James Whitman, a researcher for a com- 
pany which worked closely with the DBS to 
develop the first rubella vaccine, refused that 
vaccine for his two children in a mass im- 
munization program because he felt another 
rubella vaccine, developed by a company 
other than his company, was likely to pro- 
duce fewer side effects. (3) Other research- 
ers both inside and outside of government 
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have suggested that the best vaccine avail- 
able is not necessarily in use and that suf- 
ficient concern has not been given to side 
effects associated with the use of the first 
rubella vaccine licensed. 

This opinion and concern about the safety 
and effecti-eness of vaccines cannot be over- 
looked as a factor in impeding the develop- 
ment of public confidence in vaccine therapy. 
As the Federal Government's primary regula- 
tor of vaccines, the Division of Biologics 
Standards should be in the forefront of ef- 
forts to present the public with the best and 
most effective and safest vaccines possible. 
Unfortunately the Division is not in the fore- 
front. Rather it lags so far behind as to be 
jeopardizing the very concept of vaccine 
therapy by its scientific mismanagement. 

The following events suggest a major 
breakdown in the scientific integrity of the 
DBS and raise important questions worthy of 
immediate and detailed investigation: 

(A) The failure in 1954 and 1955 of DBS 
leadership to act on the discovery, made in 
DBS laboratories, that in activated polio 
vaccine contained virus capable of causing 
disease in recipients of this contaminated 
vaccine. 

(B) The failure of the DBS leadership to 
act effectively and rapidly on the 1960 dis- 
covery, again made in DBS laboratories, that 
the material used in the manufacture of 
polio-virus and adenovirus vaccines was capa- 
ble of causing cancer in hamsters. 

(C) The reliance of the DBS even today on 
the chicken cell agglutination (CCA) test to 
measure the potency of influenza vaccine in 
spite of the fact that experiments in DBS 
laboratories conducted as early as 1961 show 
the test to yield such widely divergent results 
that It can only be considered inaccurate, in 
fact the DBS has relied on the Pharmaceuti- 
cal Manufacturers Association to set the 
standards (inaccurately) for influenza virus 
vaccine potency. 

(D) The release by the DBS in 1966 and 
1967 of at least three lots of influenza vaccine 
marked by the responsible DBS scientist 
“HOLD” because proper evidence that the lots 
were free of trace metal contamination had 
not been presented by the manufacturers. 

(E) The failure of the DBS to act upon the 
evidence that influenza virus vaccine is of 
little value in protecting man against in- 
filuenza in spite of legislative authority au- 
thorizing the agency to require all vaccine 
manufacturers to show that their vaccines 
are effective. 

(F) The failure of the DBS to undertake 
detailed research to determine the nature and 
importance of indigenous virus and virus-like 
particles found, by DBS investigators in 1969, 
to contaminate the duck embyro substrate 
used in the manufacture of rubella vaccine. 

(G) The DBS failed and then actively dis- 
couraged pursuit of research on so-called 
“slow viruses” potentially capable of con- 
taminating all materials from which all virus 
vaccines are manufactured. 

(H) In all of the above instances active 
steps were taken by the leadership of the Di- 
vision of Biologics Standards to discourage 
important scientific work. In some cases the 
writings (reporting work already confirmed 
within the NIH organization) of scientists 
were not approved for publication. In some 
cases scientists were deprived, over vigorous 
objection, of their laboratory space, experi- 
mental animals, and other material resources 
because their scientific findings adversely af- 
fected the vaccine market. In some cases 
scientists were told that they could not col- 
laborate with other scientists on work that 
had important implications to vaccine safety. 

(I) As a result, in whole or in part, of the 
above incidents established scientists of high 
reputation have been forced to chose between 
work at DBS under conditions severely limit- 
ing their scientific effectiveness or to leave 
the DBS to find useful employment else- 
where in order to carry out their duty to the 
public, 
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(J) A number of additional questions are 
raised by the following incidents: 

(1) It is alleged that one manufacturer 
received a list of directions and questions 
about the clinical testing of chicken pox 
vaccine (Varicella Virus Vaccine, Live) to be 
followed or answered “prior to its use in 
clinical trials” which had already begun. 

(2) The primary responsibility for deter- 
mining safety of vaccines rests with vaccine 
manufacturers. One industry scientist sug- 
gests that the mumps vaccine was certified 
as safe by its manufacturer over the scien- 
tific doubts of some of its own researchers. 
The measles vaccine prepared by another 
manufacturer is checked for contamination 
by avian leucoses virus that causes cancer in 
chickens by a procedure which is incapable 
of detecting more than a few of many known 
groups of such contaminating agents. In fact 
DBS handling of doubts about this test— 
known as the RIF test—are in particular need 
of investigation. 

(3) The dual role of the DBS as a regulator 
and developer of vaccines carries with it a 
built in conflict of interest. One former DBS 
scientist has written that he will work to see 
to it that “DBS never again finds itself in the 
role of developing a biological, then sitting 
in judgment regarding its safety, efficacy, 
purity, potency, etc. I believe that I can docu- 
ment a good case for conflict within the Di- 
vision in the case of the rubella vaccine de- 
velopment and licensing.” 

II. The particulars of each of these in- 
stances suggest a pattern of administrative 
insensitivity which allowed the American 
public to assume unnecessary health risks. 
First, highly qualified scientists using sound 
scientific experimentation would find indi- 
cations that a vaccine or vaccine regulation 
procedure was either ineffective or unsafe. 
Then, administrative supervisors of these 
scientists would require them to direct their 
work into other fields or block them from 
reporting their results. Finally, as a result of 
the administrative action, scientific contro- 
versies which could have been resolved (to 
the advantage of public health) were allowed 
to continue and indeed to continue to the 
present day. The details of these situations 
are as follows: 


A. EARLY (1955) POLIOVIRUS VACCINE 


On October 26, 1953, Dr. W. H. Sebrell, Di- 
rector, National Institutes of Health, awarded 
Dr. Bernice Eddy of the Division of Biologics 
Standards’ predecessor agency “a superior 
accomplishment award.” This award was in 
“in recognition of your outstanding achieve- 
ments in the recent developments of stand- 
ardized neutralization tests of poliomyelitis 
immune globulin. The award carries with it 
a one step within grade salary increase.” (4) 

From that time to the present, Dr. Eddy 
has been held in the highest esteem of her 
colleagues in the scientific community. By 
1957 Dr. Eddy and her co-worker Dr. Sarah 
E. Stewart had discovered the polyoma virus 
named the SE (for Drs. Stewart and Eddy) 
virus. In recognition of her continued out- 
standing work, Dr. Eddy was featured on the 
cover of Cancer Research in March, 1971 
(vol. 31, No. 3). The discovery of polyoma 
virus which causes cancer in hamsters, rab- 
bits, rats, guinea pigs, and other rodents and 
the development of neutralization tests of 
poliovirus immune globulin were accom- 
plished while Dr, Eddy served as control 
officer for respiratory virus and poliovirus 
vaccines for the federal government. 

In 1954 while exercising her duties as con- 
trol officer for poliovirus vaccine Dr. Eddy 
discovered that three lots of poliovirus vac- 
cine were contaminated with live poliovirus, 
The inactivation technique employed in the 
manufacture of poliovirus vaccine failed to 
kill completely all of the live poliovirus con- 
taminants. Dr. Eddy injected the vaccine 
into several monkeys to determine its effect. 
The monkeys contracted paralytic polio. Dr. 
Eddy had the monkeys photographed and 
reported her findings to her superiors. How- 
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ever, subsequent to this time and in spite 
of her information on its contamination with 
live poliovirus, the vaccine made by Cutter 
Laboratories was released for use to the 
public. (5) Dr. Eddy has never seen the 
pictures taken of the monkeys but they are 
supposed to be in NIH files. In 1955 she was 
relieved of her duties as polio vaccine contro! 
officer. The Cutter vaccine was released in 
the spring of 1955 and over 150 individuals 
who were associated with its use contracted 
paralytic polio. (6) The legal entanglement 
resulting from this situation continues to 
the present. If Dr. Eddy’s information had 
been heeded when it was discovered, it is 
possible that a number of deaths and dis- 
abilities as well as a protracted 15-year con- 
troversy could have all been avoided. 


B. CANCER CAUSING PROPERTIES OF POLIOVIRUS 
AND ADENOVIRUS MONKEY KIDNEY SUB- 
STRATES EMPLOYED IN VACCINE MANUFACTURE 


As part of her routine control work and 
as & natural outgrowth of her research lead- 
ing to the discovery of the polyoma virus, 
Dr. Eddy turned her attention to the spon- 
taneous degeneration of Rhesus monkey kid- 
ney cells used in the preparation of polio- 
virus and adenovirus vaccines. She found in 
1959 that the injection of Rhesus monkey 
kidney cells into baby hamsters led to the 
formation of solid tumors. 

In July and August of 1960 Dr. Eddy at- 
tempted to transmit her information to her 
superior, Dr. Joseph Smadel. He interpreted 
her report as making “two entirely unwar- 
ranted statements. These two were: 1. You 
believed that the lumps might have some- 
thing to do with the vacuolating agent and 
2. that they might have something to do 
with cancer in man.” (7) 

Dr. Eddy claims that she did make the 
first point which was the essence of her dis- 
covery. She also claims that she did not make 
the second point. However, whatever she did 
say, there is evidence beginning to emerge 
that there might indeed be some relationship 
between her discovery and cancer in man. (8) 
The vacuolating agent is an inducer of cancer 
in hamsters and other rodents. (9) Both dis- 
coveries contained profound implications for 
future control work on poliovirus and adeno- 
virus vaccines. 

In view of the implications for future vac- 
cine use of Dr. Eddy’s discovery her treat- 
ment following it can only be called peculiar. 
She was reprimanded for having mentioned 
the discovery publicly at a meeting of the 
Cancer Society and told “In view of the ap- 
parent lack of critical scientific judgment 
and common sense on your part in this mat- 
ter, I give you the following instructions. 
From now on, whenever you propose to speak 
before a scientific group outside of the LVR 
(Laboratory of Virology and Rickettsiology) 
you will submit a written manuscript for sci- 
entific review by me” (7). 

Dr. Eddy's discovery was not published in 
the scientific literature for another two years. 
(11) In the mean time Dr. Maurice Hilleman 
of Merck Sharp and Dohme reported the iso- 
lation of the vacuolating agent and called it 
SV40. (9) In August of 1960, Dr. Eddy was 
engaged in an internal DBS controversy about 
reporting her discovery that a vacuolating 
agent in monkey kidney celis might be casu- 
ally related to experimentally induced cancer 
in hamsters. At nearly the same time, Dr. 
Hilleman was discovering an agent in monkey 
kidney cells which he called SV40 without 
knowing that it possesed oncogenic potential. 
Delay of Dr, Eddy’s publication dealing with 
the oncogenic property of Rhesus monkey 
kidney cells might well have delayed the es- 
tablishment of its etiologic role in experi- 
mentally induced cancer in hamsters. 

As Dr. Eddy argued for publication of her 
work she also fought to retain her laboratory. 
In August of 1960 after being informed that 
she would lose much of her animal space, she 
wrote, “One-eighth of each of two animal 
rooms and one-third of another is inadequate 
to do satisfactory work in influenza viruses 
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or any other respiratory virus and in addi- 
tion it means that work I am doing on hu- 
man tumors be curtailed ...Iam unable to 
follow the reasoning that a million dollars 
or a large institution is necessary to isolate 
and study human tumor viruses.” (13) In 
spite of her efforts, Dr. Eddy lost her animal 
facilities. (14) 

At the same time, she was denied per- 
mission to attend certain professional meet- 
ings and to publish other papers, (15) The 
argument made by the Division was that 
control work and basic research were incom- 
patible. However, Dr. Eddy continuously de- 
nied this argument. She wrote on August 10, 
1960 “The polyoma work was done along 
with a great deal of control work and also 
research work on both influenza viruses and 
adenoviruses and the human tumor work 
can be continued in the same way in my 
present space.” (13) Dr. Eddy also lost this 
argument. 

On February 16, 1971 Dr. Roderick Mur- 
ray informed Dr, Eddy that there appears 
to be a confiict between your various re- 
sponsibilities and interests (i.e. control work 
and research (17). Dr. Murray informed Dr. 
Eddy that as of July 1, 1961 she would be 
asked to spend full time on research, given 
two assistants (a decrease from her then 
current staff), relieved of the “irksome re- 
sponsibility” (Dr. Murray’s words) “con- 
nected with the control of products derived 
from respiratory viruses,” and offered her 
three months off for a research trip around 
the United States. (17) 

Two days later Dr. Eddy replied. In a de- 
tailed memorandum she refuted every as- 
sumption and every statement made by Dr. 
Murray. Concerning the alleged conflict she 
wrote, “There is no conflict whatever be- 
tween my responsibilities and interests... 
The work on the tumor inducing agent from 
monkey kidney cell cultures is not unre- 
lated to biologics control since both adeno- 
viruses and polioviruses are propagated in 
monkey kidney cell cultures in vaccine pro- 
duction . . . I am intensely interested in 
biological control work or, I can assure you, 
I would not have stayed here as long as I 
have (since 1937).” (18) 

When Dr. Eddy was informed in more de- 
tail ten days later of her intended new 
assignment (19) she again responded im- 
mediately. “I appreciate the additional infor- 
mation on the proposed Section of Experi- 
mental Virology. However, it does not change 
my desire to remain in the position I now 
hold .. . I am intensely interested in the con- 
trol work on the respiratory viruses...” (20) 
On March 8 Dr. Eddy received a memo- 
randum in which Dr. Smadel “informs me 
that I shall be forced to vacate my present 
position.” (21) 

On May 16, 1961, Dr. Eddy sent a memoran- 
dum to the Chief of the Laboratory of Con- 
trol Activities which went to the heart of the 
matter. “Since the vacuolating virus is 
known to be exceedingly stable and its effect 
on the human population is unknown at 
present, should a requirement be added to 
the regulations to the effect that the (adeno- 
virus) vaccines should be free of the vacuo- 
lating virus?” (22) Dr. Eddy did not men- 
tion such a requirement for polio vaccines 
because she had been removed from its con- 
trol. However, the same question could have 
been asked about that vaccine. 

A curious picture is presented by the events 
that happened to Dr. Eddy. As long as she 
engaged in basic research of only peripheral 
relevance to her control activities she was 
allowed to proceed without inhibition. As 
her research began to identify factors which 
might require changes in regulatory control 
of vaccines her work was hampered. Yet the 
justification for the action against her work 
was that it had little relevance to control 
activities, 

Dr. Lawrence Kilham, one of Dr, Eddy’s 
coworkers, wrote to an official in the Surgeon 
General's office after seeking his help in the 
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matter. What he said serves as an important 
summary of the situation in which this 
world renowned researcher found herself. He 
wrote, “Many scientists at the N.ILH. are 
extremely dissatisfied with the conditions 
which prevail. A true intellectual atmosphere 
is practically nonexistent. Dr. Eddy’s case to 
many of us represents a somewhat Prussian- 
like attempt to hinder an outstanding scien- 
tist, who is making a contribution in an 
important field of biologics control . . . I feel 
sure that the battle for fair play is going to 
continue, Outside support is not lacking, 
especially when such an explosive issue as 
the presence of a cancer virus in the polio- 
virus vaccine is the matter demanding full 
investigation.” (23) 

On July 1, 1961, Dr. Eddy assumed her 
new duties. Her efforts seeking the interven- 
tion of the Surgeon General of the United 
States failed. (24) But the real problems 
raised by her research did not end there. 

It was subsequently learmed that SV40 
multiplied in man, (25) combined with 
adenoviruses producing hybrid viruses even 
more capable of causing cancer in ham- 
sters, (26) and the hybrids thus created were 
present as contaminants in human adeno- 
virus vaccines (26). In addition it was 
learned that adenoviruses could not be grown 
in Rhesus monkey kidney cells in the ab- 
sence of SV40. (27) It was also learned that 
SV40 would transform normal cells in virto 
into cells with many if not all the character- 
istics of cancer cells. (28) In short SV40 pre- 
sented a situation of grave seriosuness. Mil- 
Mons of doses of vaccines containing SV40 
were injected into humans. The consequences 
of these injections are still unknown. 

Faced with the overwhelming evidence of 
potential problems with adenovirus vac- 
cines the Division of Biologics Standards 
stopped releasing adenovirus vaccines to the 
public. But even in this act it showed an 
administrative umeveness that subjected 
additional people to whatever dangers might 
have existed. The last lot of adenovirus vac- 
cines was released on September 16, 1963 
(Lot 029) Weyth). However, the DBS con- 
tinued to allow lots of combined adenovirus 
and influenza vaccine subject to the same 
doubts as adenovirus vaccine alone to reach 
the public for 11 months. DBS released the 
last lot of combined adenovirus-influenza 
vaccine on August 10, 1964 (Parke Davis 
Lot 030106). 

‘There is still no clear answer to the ques- 
tion of how the injection of SV40 might 
have affected its recipients. One study found 
a statistically significant (712.182, P 0.005) 
(the probability that the findings will occur 
by chance are 1 in 2000) increase in leukemia 
of children inoculated with SV40 contami- 
nated poliovirus vaccine when compared 
with a comparable control group of chil- 
dren inoculated with vaccine uncontami- 
nated with SV40. It concluded that there 
is reason to continue careful surveillance of 
the potential of SV40 to cause cancer in 
man (8). 

C. RELIANCE ON THE INACCURATE CCA TEST 


In November of 1960 publication of a third 
piece of important work by Dr. Eddy was 
blocked. In an abstract intended for publica- 
tion by the American Association of Im- 
munologists she wrote, “Two vaccines were 
tested by the CCA (chicken cell agglutina- 
tion) method in four different laboratories. 
Comparing the average values obtained in 
the different laboratories, one vaccine ap- 
peared to be from 1.4 to 2.6 times more con- 
centrated than the other. The variation in 
some of the individual tests were even 
greater. (29) 

This detailed examination was of great 
importance. It demonstrated that the pri- 
mary test for measuring the potency of 
influenza vaccines varied widely depending 
on who administered it and under what 
conditions. This meant that there was no 
way to know whether the influenza vaccine 


in public use was of the proper potency. 
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Such a discovery should have had great im- 
pact not only on the DSB regulatory mission 
but also on the entire scientific community 
interested in influenza vaccine. Instead it 
was ignored. 

On November 21, 1960 Dr. Eddy's super- 
visor Dr. Joseph Smadel wrote on the ab- 
stract, “This abstract summarizes data 
which, in the present state of knowledge, can 
only be considered as of little consequence 
to immunologists attending the Federation 
meeting. Hence, it would reflect no credit 
on the author, the DBS, or the NIH to 
publish such an abstract in the Federation 
Proceedings or to read the paper before the 
immunologists. The abstract is not ap- 
proved for submission to the DBS Editorial 
Board or to the American Association of 
Immunologists.” (29) From that time to 
the present the CCA test has been caught 
in major, behind the scenes scientific con- 
troversy. 

Dr. Eddy wrote to the Director of the DBS, 
Dr. Roderrick Murray, two days later say- 
ing “I attended a meeting in Stockholm 
two years ago and I know that there are 
people who are interested in the CCA test 
and judging from the discussion at that 
meeting there would be interest in a test 
to replace it.” (31) The accuracy of Dr. 
Eddy’s observation was underlined by the 
sworn testimony of Dr. Nicola Tauraso, the 
official currently responsible for the regula- 
tion of influenza vaccine for use in the 
United States eleven years later. 

During the hearing in the matter of J. An- 
thony Morris in February of 1971 Dr. Tauraso 
described a comparison CCA test run by him- 
self and industry representatives. “When 
they (the manufacturers, knew that these 
were their vaccines, they had 400 (CCA value 
equal to the reference) and when they didn’t 
know, they had what I thought was a more 
realistic CCA value (they got 18 and 19.” (32) 
Dr. Tauraso believes that he has found 
what the problems were with the CCA test 
system. He has been unable to demonstrate 
conclusively that he is correct. Even if he 
were correct, the blocking of Dr. Eddy’s 
discovery from scientific scrutiny might well 
have contributed to the long delay in cor- 
recting the problem. Dr. Tauraso suggested 
the consequences of this situation when he 
wrote, “in my opinion, manufacturers over 
the years had been submitting vaccines con- 
taining less and less antigen because they 
realized that they could get away with it.” 
(33) 

Dr. Tauraso now asserts that the CCA test 
is effective. During the Morris hearing he 
said, “...I would like to put something 
into the record at this time: that there is 
very little problem in influenza vaccine test- 
ing today. We can insure that the public gets 
consistently potent killed vaccine, and I am 
quite confident that we would never have 
been able to achieve it without my labora- 
tories working over the last couple of years. 
I am going on the record to state that.” (34) 
“I think for the first time in many years .. . 
since 1968 we have been able to insure that 
the public gets potent influenza vaccines 
consistently. I think those are two keys, po- 
tent and consistent.” (35) (op. cit. page 895). 
The CCA test is still held in doubtful esteem 
even though it is relied on as the primary 
tool to ensure the potency of influenza vac- 
cine released to the public. 

In 1968 Lee and Tauraso published a pa- 
per (36) reporting results obtained in hemag- 
glutination tests with influenza virus. Com- 
ment on this paper in 1971 Dr. Walter Dow- 
die of the WHO International Influenza Cen- 
ter in Atlanta, Georgia, cautioned the scien- 
tific community that the techniques and 
results reported in the Lee-Tauraso paper 
“may create a biased impression.” (37) It is 
possible that reliance on the CCA test might 
lead to error in the formulation of influenza 
virus vaccines. 

The CCA test has always been shrouded in 


confusion, Dr. Tauraso also testified that the 
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CCA test results that he got when first in 
charge of regulating vaccines “were low.” 
“My position, at the time,” he said, “was that 
I could not pass any of these vaccines on 
test results.” Dr. Tauraso’s solution to the 
problem of these unsatisfactory tests was 
to recommend “that since the Division had 
the power to suspend the potency tests that 
they ought to suspend the potency tests for 
one year, the in-house potency tests, for the 
purpose of vaccine release." (38) 

The implications of this recommendation 
are startling. Dr. Tauraso made the recom- 
mendation because of his belief that the 
public had been getting “watered” vaccine 
for a number of years. (38) Faced with this 
belief his choice was to suspend all testing of 
vaccines at the DBS—not to stop the release 
of what he believed to be “watered” vaccines. 
This seems to be a curious choice for the 
representative of an agency charged with 
protecting the health and safey of the public, 
particularly since manufacturers of vaccine 
were required by DBS regulation to rely on 
the inaccurate tests. But there Is even more 
that is curous about the CCA test. 

On the third of July 1965 a CCA value for 
influenza reference vaccine (Reference vac- 
cine CCA-8) was developed by experimental 
observation in DBS laboratories. That value 
turned out to be 317, the middle of the range 
of 290 to 380. (40) Seventeen days later Dr. 
Roderick Murray, Director of the Division of 
Biologics Standards, informed all licensed 
manufacturers how to correct their test for 
the fact that the new reference Lot CCAS 
had a different value from the old reference 
Lot CCA6. He wrote, “If the value for Lot 
CCA6 is corrected to labeled value of 900 CCA 
units/ml, the value assigned to Lot CCA8& 
should be 700 units/ml. This value will ap- 
pear on the label of Lot CCA8 in order to 
maintain continuity with previous reference 
lots. It is recognized that the true value may 
be lower.” (41) (emphasis added) 

This meant that the labeled value of the 
potency of the vaccine would remain high 
(900 CCA units/ml) even though everyone 
recognized that the actual value, as nearly 
as could be determined by DS laboratories, 
was much lower (317 CCA units/ml). This 
raises the question of why vaccines labeled 
in this way should not be considered mis- 
branded under the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. This question, as important as it is, was 
a side issue to what then occurred between 
the Division of Biologics Standards and the 
manufacturers of influenza vaccine, 

On December 10, 1965, Dr. John C. Wag- 
ner, Assistant Director of the DBS, wrote to 
Dr. A. H. Brueckner then chairman of the 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Viral Study 
Group to seek his aid in working out a more 
useful Lot CCA8 value. Dr. Wagner wrote, 
“Admittedly the value of 700 units/ml was 
assigned rather hurriedly earlier this year on 
the basis of DBS testing data.” (42) He then 
suggested a course of action to correct the 
situation as he saw it. “We will begin by ask- 

the question, are manufacturers satis- 
fied with the CCA value that is currently 
assigned to Lot-8? If yes we will continue to 
use this value. On the other hand if the 
answer is no then we must begin immedi- 
ately to collect data upon which a new value 
can be established.” (42) Then Dr. Wagner 
underlined the experimental difficulties of 
the CCA test. He said, “Only three manu- 
facturers have reported results of their com- 
parative CCA determinations for Lots CCAG 
and CCA8, and these differed significantly 
from the values we reported in our memos 
randum of July 20, 1965." (42) 

Dr. Wagner’s memorandum presented a re- 
markable situation. Experimentally the CCA 
test gives different results to different people 
at various times. (This remains the case to- 
day). As far as DBS was concerned this 
scientific imprecision was acceptable unless 
the manufacturers found it unacceptable. 
And finally if the manufacturers did not like 
the situation they could propose a remedy 
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which they did like. Dr. Eddy had been 
blocked over her objections from bringing 
the potential for just this kind of confusion 
to the attention of the scientific community 
five years earlier because it was claimed to 
be of little interest. 

When the manufacturers responded to Dr. 
Wagner's letter they included results of 
their CCA testing on reference vaccine Lots 
CCA6 and CCA8 which again underlined the 
unreproducibility of the CCA test. CCA tests 
done in laboratories of Parke Davis, Merck 
Sharp and Dome, Winthrop, National Drug, 
Lederle and Eli Lilly laboratories (six of the 
eight manufacturers of influenza vaccine) 
results on Lot CCA6 which ranged from a 
low of 444 units to a high of 733 units and 
on Lot CCA8 which ranged from a low of 140 
units to 535 units. (45) Commenting on these 
results Dr. Brueckner said, “There are some 
differences in degree in the results obtained 
in the different laboratories but there are no 
exceptions to the finding that the 700 unit 
value is significantly higher than the experi- 
mentally determined values.” (46) 

He also argued that “representatives of 
several manufacturers have questioned the 
necessity for using CCA unitage for release of 
product and for labeling purposes. It has 
been suggested that the formula for vaccines 
might be expressed in CCA values of the vari- 
ous strains only to establish the proportions 
of such strains and the mouse potency test 
should be the only criterion for release.” (46) 
(It should be pointed out as an aside that 
the mouse potency test is also a subject of 
some controversy. Dr. Tauraso now in charge 
of influenza testing at DBS calls the test 
“completely worthless.” (47)) Dr. Brueckner 
felt that the better way to handle the situ- 
ation was to allow “The usefulness of the 
CCA determinations In the manufacturing 
process (to) be determined by the manu- 
facturer, as in the case of Lf values, density 
standards and other in process testing pro- 
cedures.” (46) In short, by this procedure, 
he suggested the manufacturers of influenza 
vaccines be left to determine the potency of 
influenza vaccines, by setting arbitrarily the 
CCA value of the reference vaccine. 

On March 30, 1966, two and one half 
months later, Dr. Brueckner again wrote to 
Dr. Wagner having apparently received no 
answer to his earlier letter. This time he re- 
ported that “During the meeting last week 
of the Biological Section of PMA (Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturers of America) which 
was attended by representatives of all H- 
censees, there was considerable discussion 
of the value to be assigned to the Lot CCA8 
Reference. It was the final consensus of opin- 
fon that the assigned value should be 
changed from 700 CCA to 350 CCA.” (49) 
DBS Director Murray responded to this rec- 
ommendation one month later by recom- 
mending to licensed Manufacturers that the 
value of Lot CCA8 be set at 325 CCA units/ 
ml, (50) 

This entire exchange between the DBS 
and the licensed manufacturers suggests a 
number of serious deficiencies in the regu- 
lation of influenza vaccine. First, it suggests 
that the CCA test itself is of little value de- 
termining the rea] potency of influenza vac- 
cines. Second, it suggests that the labeling 
on the vaccine vial itself is arbitrary and 
artificial reflecting and administrative judg- 
ment rather than any real scientific figure. 
Third, it suggests that the DBS is more will- 
ing to respond to the probing of the industry 
it regulates than the scientists in its own 
laboratories. At best the DBS reliance upon 
PMA suggestions is unfortunate. The fact 
that the entire CCA controversy was at least 
in part allowed to fester because Dr. Eddy's 
work calling attention to the problem and 
seeking the development of an alternative 
was Llocked from publication by a DBS offi- 
cial makes the situation doubly unfortunate. 
Failure to place the CCA test in its proper 
limited prospective is another example of 
scientific failure at DBS. There is no indica- 
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tion in succeeding requirements that these 
preservative regulations are not still in force. 


D. CONFUSION OVER PRESERVATIVE 
REGULATIONS 


Section 5.1 of the Minimum Require- 
ments: Influenza Virus Vaccines, Type A and 
B of May 15, 1947 states, “Preservative. In 
addition to the solution of formaldehyde 
used for inactivation, if it is used, the fin- 
ished vaccine may contain not more than 
1:10,000 sodium ethylmercurithiosalicylate 
or 1:12,500 phenylmercuric borate. A pheno- 
lic compound shall not be used.” (51) 

However, efforts during the hearing con- 
cerning the grievance of J, Anthony Morris 
to determine how the preservative regulation 
was enforced by the DBS elicited contradic- 
tions and confusion, Asked if manufacturers 
of influenza vaccine were required to state 
the kind and amount of preservative used 
in their products Dr. Wagner, Assistant Di- 
rector of the DBS, and the man responsible 
for the final release of vaccine to the public 
said, “I do not remember whether there is a 
statement requiring the requirement of a 
preservative or not. I would have to go back 
to the minimum requirement.” (52) 

During the same hearing Mr. Robert 
Scheno, counsel for management and him- 
self a DBS investigative officer, tried to 
clear up the confusion. He said, “I would just 
like to say if a manufacturer in my experi- 
ence tells the Division that they are going 
to use a preservative, it should appear on the 
protocol. If it is not required and the manu- 
facturer says he is going to use preservatives, 
then we should know what preservative is 
used. It should agree with his license appli- 
cation. And the value should be given on the 
protocol.” (52) (ibid) 

Dr. Roderrick Murray, the Director of the 
Division of Biologics Standards, took an op- 
posite position on the matter of preserva- 
tives, He said, “It (a test by DBS regulators 
for preservatives) was not a required test, 
and the fact that the manufacturer did not 
place the statement of the preservative on 
the protocol is of no consequence because the 
method of preparation is fully set forth in the 
license application and the amendments, and 
that would be taken as constant for all odds.” 
(sic) (53) 

Thus a DBS investigator testifies that from 
his experlence preservative data should be 
included on the protocols of manufacturers. 
The Assistant Director of the DBS, who for 
years has been responsible for reviewing pro- 
tocols and releasing them to the public does 
not know whether the preservative data is 
required to justify release. Finally the Di- 
rector of the DBS says flatly that the data 
are not required. 

This conflict of opinion has more than 
theoretical importance. For several years, Dr, 
Casper Hiatt, then of the DBS, reviewed every 
influenza protocol and marked the DBS inter- 
nal transmittal sheet of almost every such 
protocol “Satisfactory” or “Not Satisfactory.” 
Several of those marked not satisfactory 
stated, “The protocol contains no statement 
concerning preservative. Hold for additional 
data” or similar language indicating that he 
thought it was his function to approve or 
disapprove influenza vaccine on the basis of 
whether or not the preservative data was 
included on the protocol.” (53) (ibid 53) (in- 
fluenza protocols made part of record). 

Asked about this apparent belief of Dr. 
Hiatt’s, Dr. Murray offered an explanation. 
He said, “Dr. Hiatt was collecting informa- 
tion as & project. This was more or less of 
an investigative matter as to whether there 
was any variation in the amount of pre- 
servatives in the vaccines ... I am not try- 
ing to be cute, but I think you know scien- 
tists as well as I do and they very often do 
things that appeal to them and do not stick 
to strictly rigid protocol. I personally would 
have preferred to have it on a separate piece 
of paper, but actually, for all practical pur- 

, this (one of the papers marked by 
Hiatt) could have been thrown away. The 
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primary records were in the laboratory 
books.” (51) 

Whether Dr. Hiatt thought he was per- 
forming a regulatory function or an investi- 
gative function, the confused DBS internal 
procedures on preservatives raises serious 
question about public welfare. If Dr. Hiatt 
ielt he had important reasons for withhold- 
ing a vaccine from public use it might well 
be that the public should not have received 
the vaccine. Conversely, if there was 193 
proper reason for withholding the vaccine 
but Dr. Hiatt was attempting to withhold it 
then his effort was to improperly use his au- 
thority to attempt to advance his own per- 
sonal research activities. Either way the pub- 
lic stood to lose. 

Concerning the “laboratory books” men- 
tioned by Dr, Murray they probably hole the 
answer to the question. If the vaccines being 
reviewed by Dr. Hiatt were in fact contami- 
nated with trace metal (perhaps resulting 
from excessive use of preservatives) the lab- 
cratory books will show it. When these were 
sought for detailed examination access © 
them was denied, although an earlier cur- 
sory perusal had been permitted. That pe- 
rusal suggested the possibility that some vac- 
cine released had an excess of trace metal 
contamination, 

In any case the confusion over preserva- 
tive requirements revealed by divergent DBS 
responses about preservative reporting and 
testing requirements raises serious questions 
in an important area, The importance of pre- 
servatives for all vaccines was underscored 
by Federal District Judge Charles H. Tenney. 
The judge awarded a plaintiff $650,000 for 
damages caused by a preservative added to a 
vaccine in a way that caused very serious 
brain damage. There should be clear regu- 
lation to insure that substances of such great 
potential danger are used safely. 


E. FAILURE OF DBS TO RESPOND TO INFORMATION 
ON INEFFECTIVENESS OF INFLUENZA VACCINE 


The limited benefits derived from the use 
of inactivated influenza vaccine was first 
brought to the attention of the responsible 
administrative officers of the Division of Bi- 
ologics Standards in i963 (54). The informa- 
tion available at that time was considered 
inconclusive by the DBS administrators be- 
cause the immunologic basis for the failure 
of the vaccine to induce appreciable resist- 
ance to infection in the vaccinees was L3t 
provided. In late 1963, studies were under- 
taken under DBS auspices to accumulate 
the needed information. 

By the winter of 1966, sufficient data had 
been collected and analyzed to conclude 
definitely that influenza vaccine as it was 
then (and as it is still, in 1971) constituted 
could not induce in man appreciable resis- 
tance to influenza. Dr. J. Anthony Morris 
brought these findings to the attention of 
the Director of the DBS (55) who did not 
respond. Two days later, however, the Direc- 
tor relieved Dr. Morris of all activities con- 
cerned with influenza vaccine (56) and took 
from him all records, sera, viruses, books and 
protocols of work accomplished concerned 
with influenza, including those Dr. Morris 
had collected at personal expense. 

The Director gave as his reason for reliev- 
ing Dr. Morris of this responsibility the fol- 
lowing “. . . people responsible . . . on the 
release of products had such great difficulty 
in communicating with Dr. Morris .. .” (56) 
The real reason for removing the materials 
and records needed to continue work with 
influenza vaccine appears to be the refusal 
of the Director to accept Dr. Morris’ judg- 
ment arrived at after 4 years of careful and 
painstaking work that use of influenza yac- 
cine did not, to any appreciable degree, pro- 
tect man against influenza. 

Soon after the meeting at which the Di- 
rector of the DBS was told of the ineffective- 
ness of influenza vaccine, and following the 
confiscation of Dr. Morris’ records and bio- 
logic reagents needed to study influenza vac- 
cine, bureaucratic interference intensified so 
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“tive to such material. In addition, the egg 


that it was impossible to carry out already 
conceived programs of work aimed at de- 
fining at the molecular level the basis for 
the failure of influenza vaccine to induce in 
man resistance to influenza virus infection. 
These studies were directed towards the de- 
velopment of an improved influenza vaccine. 

The evidence of influenza vaccine ineffec- 
tiveness is as follows: 

The first influenza vaccine was prepared 
more than 30 years ago (57-1). Soon there- 
after, and before the benefits and risks as- 
sociated with its use were determined, this 
vaccine came into general use. As early as 
1944, however, evidence began to accumu- 
late that suggested use of this vaccine was 
not accompanied with reduced susceptibility 
to influenza virus infection. If such a reduc- 
tion in susceptibility did occur (57-2) its 
persistance was of a very short duration, 
usually 2 to 12 months. It was with this find- 
ing (hedged by the important qualification, 
if such a reduction in susceptibility did oc- 
cur) that the practice of annual vaccina- 
tion against influenza was begun—and has 
continued to the present day. It Is important 
to recall that this practice came into gen- 
eral use in spite of solid evidence gathered 
in 1944 from experimental studies in man 
that showed 4 months after clinically diag- 
nosed influenza induced by inhalation of in- 
fluenza virus, a third of the people involved 
in the study exhibited illness again when 
exposed to the same virus (57-3). Similar 
results were reported in 1946 (57-4) and oth- 
er observers (57-5) identified second bouts 
of naturally acquired influenza within a year 
after an attack by a closely related virus. A 
vaccine can hardly be expected to induce a 
greater degree of protection against influ- 
enza than that which follows naturally ac- 
quired disease. 

Influenza virus infection attacks super- 
ficial tissue—essentially extra-vascular—and 
consequently circulating antibody, whether 
induced by natural disease or by vaccina- 
tion, is of limited value in preventing re- 
peated attacks of the disease. You can see 
that the fundamental observations concerned 
with the immune response in man to influ- 
enza virus, whether encountered in natural 
disease or by vaccination, puts severe theo- 
retic limits upon benefits to be derived 
from parenteral injection of an inactivated 
influenza vaccine. This has been known for 
20 years, Yet during the period of 1950- 
1970, increasing amounts of influenza vac- 
cine were produced and injected into mil- 
lions of people. It was not until 1964 when 
an epidemiologist on the staff of the Na- 
tional Communicable Disease Center in At- 
lanta mentioned his observations in a pub- 
lic forum that serious doubts began to be 
expressed openly that influenza vaccine had 
given even a little, if any, protection against 
clinical influenza (57-6) to the many mil- 
lions of people inoculated with this biologic. 
For these remarks, the epidemiologist was 
severely castigated, even in textbooks (57-7) 
by the proponents of influenza vaccine. It 
is important to note that the epidemiologist’s 
observations were soon confirmed in work 
carried out in Bethesda in 1963-1966 (57- 
8, 9), Atlanta in 1968-1969 (57-10). 

Not only has there been little or no bene- 
fit from the use of influenza vaccine in man, 
but harm has resulted. The vaccine con- 
tains a considerable concentration of virus 
material which, although inactivated, pos- 
sesses toxic properties, and, if given in suf- 
ficent quantity, may cause illness in an ap- 
preciable percentage of people, especially 
in children. Moreover, until recently, in- 
fluenza vaccine contained (and still does in 
some instances) extraneous bacteria which 
could have been removed during the manu- 
facturing process, but was not, because this 
was not required by the Division of Biologics 
Standards. These, too, when injected into 
man, cause illness. Further, the vaccine con- 
tains antigens of chicken-egg origin which 
may lead to sensitization, or, rarely, to mark- 
ed reactions in persons already hypersensi- 
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proteins contain blood group antigens 
which, when injected into man, induces the 
formation of specific antibody directed 
against that antigen. In pregnant women, 
this can be a dangerous event and result in 
fetal damage. It is for this reason that preg- 
nant women were removed from the “high 
risk group” (CDC Report 1962 and com- 
pare wtih CDC Report 1969). It will never 
be known with certainty whether the rec- 
ommended injection of influenza vaccine 
into pregnant women induced fetal dam- 
age, and if it did occur the degree and ex- 
tent of the damage. What is inexcusable is 
that pregnant women were placed on, and 
removed from, the “high risk group” with- 
out first making these determinations. The 
risk might have been justifiable if the vac- 
cinated women had been protected from 
contracting influenza during pregnancy, but 
the chances are that they were not. 

In addition, every inactivated myxovirus 
vaccine (measles, parainfluenza, and 
mumps) that has been studies prospectively 
has been shown to hypersensitize a certain 
percentage of vaccinated people to subse- 
quent exposure to natural disease induced 
by a virus of the same type. These observa- 
tions have caused apprehensions of such a 
grave nature that they might well serve as a 
basis for condemnation of all inactivated 
myxovirus vaccines. Yet for influenza which 
is caused by a myxovirus vaccine, no such 
prospective study has ever been performed. 
However, such an experiment could have been 
carried out on a grand scale. In 1968-1969, 
Hong Kong Influenza occurred in all parts 
of the world. In European countries, in Can- 
ada in South America, in Africa in New Zea- 
land and in Australia the disease was clin- 
ically mild with no increase in deaths. Only 
in the United States was the outbreak char- 
acterized by severe disease associated with a 
large number of deaths (57—12). The reason 
for the difference is not known. And no one 
in an administrative position of authority 
has encouraged any efforts to accumulate 
information to base a judgment as to 
whether widespread vaccination as practiced 
in the United States might have been a 
factor. 

In light of the evidence of the ineffective- 
ness of influenza vaccine, it was disturbing 
that in 1968 the Director of the DBS, in a 
public announcement, encourage the manu- 
facture of even more of an essentially worth- 
less vaccine (58). Moreover, the Director ef- 
fectively blocked efforts to begin collabora- 
tive studies aimed at improvement of in- 
fluenza vaccine which were to be carried out 
with scientists in other Institutes on the 
NIH campus, other government agencies and 
universities. In addition, Dr. Murray hindered 
Dr. Morris’ efforts to publish findings which 
would have had the effect of discouraging 
widespread use of influenza vaccine. This de- 
cision did, in effect, delay for more than 3 
years the appearance in the scientific litera- 
ture of some of the findings concerned with 
the limited benefits derived from the use of 
influenza vaccine. Blocking such publication 
might have been in part responsible for the 
dual position of Dr. Alexi Shelokov the offi- 
cial who was in charge in influenza vaccine 
at DBS for six years (1963—1968). During that 
time he released the vaccine for public use. 
However, he has testified that “for many years 
I have not taken influenza vaccine myself or 
given it to my family.” While he certified 
that vaccine as potent he testified that “I 
am not satisfied with its potency.” This is 
a kind of bureaucratic cynicism which can 
lead to a lack of confidence in vaccine ther- 
apy. It is just one more in a series of sci- 
entifically disappointing positions taken by 
DBS officials. 


F. PAILURE OP THE DBS TO DETERMINE THE NA- 
TURE OF VIRUS AND VIRUS-LIKE PARTICLES IN 
DUCK EMERYO VACCINE SUBSTRATE 
The DBS in 1969 received a progress report 

from one of its contractors (68) describing 
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findings in a study to determine the latent 
virus and mycoplasma content of primary 
cell cultures derived from duck embryo and 
other cell lines. Viral assay of the duck em- 
bryo cell cultures resulted in the recovery 
of cytopathic agents from 4 to 10 replicate 
trial cultures. 

Simultaneously with the IITRI studies, a 
DBS investigator observed in cultured duck 
cells virus-like particles which were identified 
because the investigator was told to abandon 
his studies of the particles because they were 
“biologically inactive.” 

One industrial researcher observed that 
ducklings which had been inoculated at 1- 
day of age with rubella vaccine developed 
fatal disease. When the researcher raised 
questions within his company about these 
fatalities, he was told that they were unre- 
lated to the vaccine. 

It is possible that the agents isolated by 
IITRI workers, the virus-like particles ob- 
served by the DBS investigator and the 
deaths occurring in ducks in an industry 
laboratory inoculated with rubella vaccine 
did not affect adversely people vaccinated 
with rubella vaccine propagated in duck em- 
bryo cell cultures. The fact is, however, that 
in 2 of the 3 situations (in the laboratories of 
the DBS and the vaccine manufacturer) ef- 
forts to characterize the nature of the ob- 
served particles and the cause of, the duck 
deaths were discouraged and in the third sit- 
uation (ITTRI) a judgment was made within 
DBS that the quality of the IITRI work was 
poor (the determination was made after a 
contract in excess of $100,000 was awarded) 
and their contract was not re-newed based 
primarily on the purported finding of the 
presence of yet another contaminant (myco- 
plasma) was not detected in many of the cell 
cultures examined by ITTRI. 

The DBS resolution of the aforementioned 
problems associated with cell culture con- 
taminants as they affect vaccine production 
revolves around the attitude of the DBS di- 
rector as it is refiected in one of his state- 
ments as reported to us by a former DBS con- 
tract officer who upon informing the Direc- 
tor of the presence of contaminants in the 
duck embryo cultures was disturbed to hear 
him reply "We must be very careful because 
if we were to reveal viral contamination this 
would cause a severe financial loss to the 
producer.” 


G. ACTIVE DISCOURAGEMENT OF SLOW VIRUS 
RESEARCH 


In 1962 it was recognized that “slow viruses” 
were potential contaminants of cell cultures 
employed in the manufacture of vaccines for 
use in man, The implications of the possibil- 
ity was mentioned in annual reports to the 
Director of DBS for the years 1963 to 1966. 

By 1965 work in DBS laboratories with one 
slow virus had progressed to the point that 
led us to write “our prime concern . . . is the 
behavior of man following exposure in the 
laboratory to the Scrapie agent (59), and to 
express in the 1963-1965 annual reports great 
concern over the possibility that “slow 
viruses” might very well be contaminating 
human vaccines of animal cell origin. 

The concern over the immediate danger to 
laboratory workers from exposure to the 
scrapie agent was lessened significantly when 
it was learned (in 1960), that (a) man con- 
sumes scrapie agent in the form of infected 
lamb and mutton with no indication of im- 
mediate harm and (b) (in 1962), that the 
scrapie agent in other than its natural host 
(sheep) is, under laboratory conditions, by 
the oral route, poorly transmissible. However, 
when the exposure is parenteral the scrapie 
agent is easily transmitted; this is especially 
so in one experimental host, the mouse. 

With this information readily available in 
the open literature it was surprising to hear 
the DBS Director testify in 1971 “We know 
little about the effect of scrapie on man, but 
the virus could be taken home and infect 
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the animals.” (60) With this concern for 
animals, it is disturbing that the Director 
did not exhibit equal concern to the possi- 
bility that man was being injected with “slow 
viruses” in the form of vaccine contami- 
nants. 

Now, it is reported that one “slow virus” 
(foamy virus), a common contaminant in 
rhesus and African-green monkey kidney 
cells used to produce human vaccines, dis- 
plays activities similar to those of RNA tumor 
viruses. (61) Foamy virus resembles RNA 
tumor viruses in morphology, mode of repli- 
cation, nucleic acid content (RNA) and in its 
ability to replicate most efficiently in rapidly 
dividing cells. 

In February, 1971 (Journal of the National 
Cancer Institute) (62), a report was pub- 
lished of the isolation for the first time of 
a virus from man which possesses all of 
the characteristics of foamy virus. The virus 
was characterized by the authors of the re- 
port as “an unusual virus in cultures from a 
human nasopharngeal carcinoma.” This find- 
ing was not related in the publication in any 
way to vaccines. 

These developments make an interesting 
and possibly meaningful story with poten- 
tial importance in vaccine control. The fact 
that at least one slow virus (foamy virus) 
has been, and might still be a common con- 
taminant of vaccines, that a foamy virus 
which is known to have contaminated vac- 
cines has been shown to be capable of multi- 
plying in human cells (61), and that other 
slow viruses have been shown to possess 
oncogenic potential (64) raises serious ques- 
tions about the ability of the current DBS 
administration to recognize a problem of 
great concern when once a problem is placed 
before them for consideration. 

In 1961 Dr. Smadel recognized the potential 
importance of slow viruses as possible vaccine 
contaminants and encouraged their study. 
This work resulted in findings which were 
reported in five papers. Following Dr. Sma- 
del's death and concomitantly with the real- 
ization that the importance of slow viruses 
as vaccine contaminants was not only po- 
tential, but real, the attitude of the DBS ad- 
ministration towards slow virus work 
changed abruptly. 

This attitude was characterized later by a 
statement made by the Director in 1971, “On 
one occasion I was taking some visitors 
through the basement and they wanted to 
look inside a trunk type deep freeze and I 
obliged . . . and on top of some boxes that 
were marked J. A. Marris, scrapie virus. I 
was shocked and I got in touch with the lab- 
oratory chief and I hoped that the visitors 
did not see that. (63). 

Dr. Murray should not have been shocked. 
The agents were known to present no hazard 
to laboratory workers. And the potential of 
these agents to contaminate vaccines was 
known and had been reported to the director. 
The scraple agent should have played an 
important part in DBS research and the di- 
rector should have known this. 

This is particularly so when the warnings 
of another NIH worker are considered. “Al- 
though eradication of an acute virus disease 
by mass immunization may be expected, on 
the one hand, to eradicate a slow, latent or 
defective infection with the agent and its 
delayed or slow pathological consequences, 
the producting low level immunity and in- 
oculation of live virus by low virulence may 
contribute on the other hand, to such slow 
diseases, Current immunization practices 
may be provoking agents of such potential 
dangers, rather than suppressors. Thus, at- 
tempted prevention would not be better than 
cure.” (69-2) 

The foamy viruses are now characterized 
as “this long neglected group of viruses in 
oncogenesis and chronic diseases” (61) Part 
of this neglect is due to the action of the 
Director of the DBS which brought to a 
stand-still all slow virus research In the DBS 
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when it was brought to his attention that 
slow viruses might very well be contaminants 


of all virus vaccines propagated in cultured 
cells. 


H. THE DISCOURAGEMENT OF IMPORTANT 
SCIENTIFIC WORK BY DBS 


DBS leadership has often failed to en- 
courage research into areas which initial 
results would single out as important. This 
failure seems on occasion to be most pro- 
nounced when the preliminary scientific sug- 
gestion questions the efficacy or safety of a 
currently marketed or soon to be marketed 
vaccine. This combination of factors sug- 
gests that in some instances scientific de- 
terminations are not the overriding con- 
siderations that underlie DBS policy. 

There are several important examples of 
this combination of factors. When Dr. 
Bernice Eddy found live poliovirus in polio- 
virus vaccine she was removed from control 
work on the vaccine. When she discovered 
that the material from which poliovirus and 
adenovirus vaccines were made could cause 
cancer in rodents she was removed from all 
control work. When she wished to report that 
there was no effective method to test for the 
potency of influenza vaccine her attempt at 
publication was blocked, Each of these dis- 
coveries had the potential of cutting back 
on vaccine use for scientifically valid reasons. 

Conversely when Dr. Eddy discovered 
polyoma she was hailed, This discovery had 
no direct impact on the regulatory control 
work which she carried on in her laboratory 
and posed no threat to the use of vaccines. 
Similarly when Dr, Eddy developed a polio 
immunoglobulin she was rightly rewarded. 
This discovery posed no obstacle to the de- 
velopment of poliovirus vaccines. 

When Dr. J. Anthony Morris presented evi- 
dence that influenza vaccine was ineffective 
he was relieved from his influenza vaccine 
control activities. When he suggested that 
slow viruses might contaminate vaccines his 
work on that project was stopped. 

Other workers at DBS found their efforts 
blocked when they suggested problems with 
vaccine therapy. When one researcher dis- 
coverded flourescen particles in duck embryo 
cells that might possibly contaminate vac- 
cine made in these cells he was blocked from 
coloration of the studies to determine the 
nature of the particles. When a DBS contract 
Officer raised questions about the possibility 
of contamination of certain vaccine lots he 
was amazed to be greeted with an expression 
of concern from the DBS director for what 
such a discovery would mean to the financial 
well-being of the manufacturer involved. 

In short, on a number of occasions the 
DBS leadership has allowed its passionate 
commitment to vaccine therapy to obscure 
its responsibility to ferret out and track 
down the cause of any possible danger or 
inefficacy that might be associated with use 
of vaccines. Only by a firm resolve to route 
out each and every potential weakness of 
vaccines can the DBS insure that part of 
medical science will perform the most pos- 
sible good for the public health. The lethargy 
of the DBS in following up suggestions of 
problems has created a situation which has 
begun to place the credibility of vaccine 
therapy in jeopardy. 

One particular idea about vaccine regula- 
tion has been expressed with enough fre- 
quency as to require some close scrutiny. It 
has been suggested on a number of occasions 
that an individual who does not believe in 
the efficacy of the influenza vaccine, for 
example, should probably not be in a po- 
sition to regulate it. This is a dangerous idea. 
Shortly after Dr. Eddy began to question the 
ability to measure influenza vaccine potency 
to her superiors, Dr. J. Anthony Morris was 
assigned to relieve her of the responsibility 
for regulating the vaccine. At that time he 
believed that the vaccine was effective. 
Gradually, based on his scientific observa- 
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tions, he changed his mind and came to 
believe that the vaccine did not in fact afford 
the degree of protection the public had been 
led to expect on the basis of USPHS pro- 
nouncements, 

Shortly after reporting his findings and 
belief to his superiors, he was relieved of the 
control responsibility by Dr. Shelokov. Dr. 
Shelokov testified about his personal belief 
that the vaccine was not particularly effec- 
tive but never told his superiors and finally 
left the DBS for other reasons. Dr, Tauraso 
who relieved Dr. Shelokoy also has expressed 
the belief that at the time he took over their 
regulation, influenza vaccines were not effec- 
tive, having been “watered” by manufac- 
turers for years. He, however, believing 
strongly in the notion the vaccine was 
basically sound, chose to blame Dr, Morris 
and put into high gear the effort to reduce 
Dr, Morris to a position of impotence within 
the DBS. In short, relying on the notion 
that a person who does not believe in the 
efficacy of a vaccine cannot regulate it lies 
at the heart of a ten year disruptive con- 
troversy in DBS with profound implications 
for the public health. 

The falacy of the notion can be exposed 
by some careful thinking. If the influenza 
vaccine is in fact ineffective, a possibility 
which cannot be denied, then to require 
regulation by only those who believe in it 
would be the same as to require the regula- 
tion of the vaccine by only those who are 
ignorant. Clearly the proper principle to be 
applied in establishing the proper regula- 
tions is that only a person who bases his po- 
sition on sound scientific data and reason- 
ing should be allowed to regulate vaccines. 

If those data reveal the vaccine to be in- 
effective then attention should be focused on 
the vaccine and not on the scientist making 
the discovery. The news and not the messen- 
ger should occupy the center of attention. 
Unfortunately DBS has not, for the highest 


of motives probably, seen fit to allow de- 
velopment of this kind of scientific inquiry 
in a number of instances. Apparently, be- 
cause of a strong belief in the need to pro- 
tect vaccines from adversity the agency ap- 
pears to minimize any potential vaccine 


problem. This procedure, undertaken for 
even the best of motives, is unscientific and 
leaves the agency vulnerable to criticism. 
To the extent that action of this type taken 
by the agency succeed they will achieve the 
very goal which the DBS seeks to avoid— 
the discrediting of vaccine therapy. 


I. WORKING CONDITIONS AT DBS 


The cases of Dr. Morris and Dr. Eddy have 
been detailed. Both lost great amounts of 
support from the DBS after taking positions 
which were not in favor with the agency 
leadership. Yet they chose to stay. The situa- 
tions of Dr. Hiatt and Dr. Shelokov have been 
suggested. Both chose to leave DBS after 
what many outside observers felt were gal- 
lant efforts to work under adverse condi- 
tions. There are others who are available to 
discuss the DBS situation. All scientists who 
have had or do now have any relationship 
with DBS should be contacted for an evalua- 
tion of the situation. 

J. ADDITIONAL ITEMS 
1. Varicella virus (chicken por) vaccine live 

On October 9, 1969, Dr. Charles P. O'Malley 
of DBS wrote to Dr. Charles P. Balant of 
Merch Sharp and Dohme (Research Goy- 
ernment Liaison) asking comment on 13 
points of interest. The letter implied that 
clinical testing of the varicella virus vac- 
cine—live—should not begin until the thir- 
teen points are adequately answered. 

Examples of the points included are: 

“With reference to the monkey neuroyiru- 
lence test ... Is evidence available that these 
lesions are due to vaccine virus?” “Have ani- 
mal studies been conducted with the wild 
and A. W. strains?” “Has consideration been 
given to developing tests to determine if a 
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chronic latent infection develops following 
the inoculation of this vaccine strain?” 

In response to these comments the investi- 
gator responsible at Merch Sharp and Dohme 
wrote a reply memo to the DBS questionnaire 
and gave it to his superiors in the company 
saying that the DBS questions would not be 
answered satisfactorily because adequate 
work had not been done or because labora- 
tory data collected would not adequately 
answer the questions asked. Also company 
superiors were reminded in the memo that 
many of the critical questions asked by the 
DBS about the varicella vaccine could have 
been answered by the prime investigator had 
they not blocked his effort to do such experi- 
ments. The memo reminded company su- 
periors that the pathologist in charge of 
reading the monkey safety and neuroviru- 
lerce tests concerned about lesions noted in 
tissue sections following inoculation with 
the varicella vaccine (A.W. Lot 313). He made 
a comment to the effect that he was always 
sent virulent vaccines which he and to in- 
terpret as non-virulent material. Efforts by 
the researcher to conduct the mild and A.W. 
strain comparison were termed by his su- 
periors “a nice experiment but merely aca- 
demic” and were never satisfactorily com- 
pleted. The researcher reported that his su- 
perior told him concerning the chronic latent 
infection studies “you can’t screw around 
with all this crap, we gotta get a product 
out.” (69-3) 

In addition it is important to note that 
clinical testing in humans which apparently 
should not have begun until after the in- 
quiries in the October 9 letter were satis- 
factorily answered, had in fact, been in prog- 
ress for six months. The important ques- 
tions to ask about this incident are: what 
answer did DBS receive from the company 
concerning the vaccine? How did it compare 
to the draft compiled by the responsible in- 
vestigator? Did the DBS know that the clini- 
cal trial in humans had begun before they 
apparently should have. If nothing, why? 
How did DBS deal with the situation once it 
got the official response to its inquiry? 


2. Inadequacy of tests to detect avian leukosis 
virus in vaccine substrate 


The DBS requires live vaccines of egg 
origin (measles, mumps, yellow-fever and 
smalipox) to be examined for the presence 
of viruses of the avian leukosis complex. The 
examination is carried out according to PHS 
Regulations, title 42, Part 73.141 (7), page 51. 

“Test for Avian Leukosis. In the cultures 
were not derived from a certified source ..., 
and the control fluids were not tested for 
avian leukosis .. .„ at least 500 doses of 50 
ml., whichever represents a greater volume 
of each undiluted vaccine pool, shall be test- 
ed and found negative for avian leukosis, 
using either Rubin's procedure for detecting 
resistance Inducing Factor (RIF) or another 
method of equivalent effectiveness.” 

Rubin's procedure is based upon the fund- 
ing that certain cell culture develop an in- 
creasing resistance to Rous Sarcoma Virus 
(RSV) when incubated for increasing pe- 
riods of time before inoculation. The factor 
(resistance inducing factor or RIF) which 
accumulated in the cell cultures is lymph- 
omatosis virus, which in itself produces no 
overt signs to indicate its presence, but its 
ability to interfere with RSV, which does 
produce detectable changes, makes possible 
an assay of the lymphomatosis virus through 
its interference with the RSV indicator virus. 
Various strains of lymphomatosis virus and 
their corresponding RSV-indicator-virus, be- 
cause of their antigenic and biologic varia- 
tion, have been allocated to one or the other 
2 subgroups, A and B, which contain 10 and 
6 strains, respectively. A separate (addi- 
tional) RIF test is required to detect mem- 
bers of each subgroup. Certain strains of the 
subgroups are better indicator viruses than 
others in the same subgroup because of the 
broadness of their reactivity (ability to de- 
tect other members of the same subgroup). 
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For subgroup A the strains of choice for test- 
ing purposes are BS-RSV and RSV (RAV-1) 
and for subgroup B, RSV (RAV-2) and HA 
(RSV). 

The DBS accepts as satisfactory a proce- 
dure by Dow Chemical Co., a manufacturer 
of measles vaccine, employing a single chal- 
lenge virus (RSV-RAV-1), a virus of sub- 
group A that does not detect the presence of 
certain other members of subgroup A and 
none of the members of the group B. This 
major fault in the test system was brought 
to the attention of the DBS administrators 
by Dr. C. G. Aulisio In 1967. At that time 
the test deficiency was acknowledged to exist 
by the DBS administrators, but no action 
was taken to correct the deficiency then or 
since. Of equal seriousness, is the fact that 
Dr. Aulsio was told that he could not seek 
collaborative help within or without the 
DES to evaluate the potential and real harm 
to vaccine recipients from the demonstrated 
deficiency in the test procedure. 

This error of omission is compounded by 
the recent, and still uncorroborated, findings 
that man might Indeed be susceptible to 
infection by at least one member of the 
avian leucosis complex of viruses. (65) Fail- 
ure to demonstrate that avian leucosis viruses 
when injected into man (as has been done 
for many years with RIF contaminated yel- 
low fever vaccine) results in the appearance 
of overt disease does not lessen the serious- 
ness of the failure of the DBS to accumulate 
and evaluate information relating to this 
aspect of vaccine control. For indeed, in its 
natural host the chicken, in many instances, 
an appreciable fraction of the host's natural 
life transpires before overt signs of disease 
are observed. 


2a. Neurologic findings in monkeys injected 
with mumps vaccine 

An undesirable decrease in public confi- 
dence in vaccines results from events what 
are related in Dr. Whitman’s memorandum 
of November 25, 1969, (3) in which he reports 
that on several occasions a pathologist at 
Merck Sharp and Dohme reported the occur- 
rences of vascular cuffing and other lesions on 
monkeys following injection of Merck Sharp 
and Dohme live mumps vaccine. He suggested 
that the lesions could be induced by a viru- 
lent type virus and that the vaccine might 
be insufficiently attenuated or contaminated 
with a virulent wild strain of mumps virus. 
These findings were dismissed with the com- 
ment that “those damned pathologists don't 
know what they’re talking about. ... The 
findings would then be reviewed by another 
pathologist (the boss of the first patholo- 
gist) who would report that the lesions were 
without consequence and not referable to 
the test vaccine. (3) Over the protestation 
of the first pathologist lot after lot of mumps 
vaccine were released by the manufacturer 
and the DBS (3). 
3. Dual role of the DBS as developer and 

regulator of vaccines 

Waile the DBS is legally charged to develop 
vaccines when necessary to do so the history 
of the development of the rubella vaccine 
suggests that the existing situation has seri- 
ous built-in conflicts of interest. This built- 
in conflict is related in correspondence of a 
former member of the DBS staff, Dr. Kendall 
Smith (66) and by a responsible investiga- 
tor in a licensed yaccine manufacturer (3). 
Both of these correspondents allude to the 
poor checks and balances of the DBS system 
in regulating a vaccine developed by the DBS, 
especially when this system resulted in Merck 
Sharp and Dohme having a monopoly, for a 
considerable period of time, in the rubella 
vaccine market (3) and in the conditions 
which made it possible for a Merck Sharp 
and Dohme official to say “getting vaccine 
products licensed has nothing to do with 
science; it’s politics .. .” and “I can assure 
you that our vaccine rubella will win out in 
the end.” 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

(The remarks of Mr. Proxmire when 
he introduced S. 2696 are printed in the 
Recorp under Statements on Introduced 
Bills and Joint Resolutions.) 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, there will now be a 
period of not to exceed 30 minutes for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness, with each Senator limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

Is there morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROTECTION OF CERTAIN HORSES 
AND BURROS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask the Chair to lay before 
the Senate a message from the House 
of Representatives on S. 1116. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Stevenson) laid before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 1116) to require the 
protection, management, and control of 
wild free-roaming horses and burros on 
public lands which was to strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and insert: 


That Congress finds and declares that wild 
free-roaming horses and burros are living 
symbols of the historic and pioneer spirit 
of the West; that they contribute to the 
diversity of life forms within the Nation 
and enrich the lives of the American people; 
and that these horses and burros are fast 
disappearing from the American scene, It is 
the policy of Congress that wild free-roam- 
ing horses and burros shall be protected 
from capture, branding, harassment, or 
death; and to accomplish this they are to be 
considered in the area where presently 
found, as an integral part of the natural 
system of the public lands. 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

(a) “Secretary” means the Secretary of the 
Interior when used in connection with pub- 
lic lands administered by him through the 
Bureau of Land Management and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in connection with 
public lands administered by him through 
the Forest Service; 

(b) “wild free-roaming horses and bur- 
ros” means all unbranded and unclaimed 
horses and burros on public lands of the 
United States; 

(c) “range” means the amount of land 
necessary to sustain an existing herd or 
herds of wild free-roaming horses and bur- 
ros, which does not exceed their known ter- 
ritorial limits, and which need not be fenced, 
and which is devoted principally but not 
necessarily exclusively to their welfare; 

(ad) “herd” means one or more stallions 
and his mares; and 

(e) “public lands” means any lands ad- 
ministered by the Secretary of the Interior 
through the Bureau of Land Management or 
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by the Secretary of Agriculture through the 
Forest Service. 

Sec. 3. (a) All wild free-roaming horses 
and burros are hereby declared to be under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary for the pur- 
pose of management and protection in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act. 
The Secretary is authorized and directed to 
protect and manage wild free-roaming horses 
and burros as components of the public 
lands, and he may designate and maintain 
specific ranges on public lands as sanctuaries 
for their protection and preservation, where 
the Secretary after consultation with the 
wildlife agency of the State wherein any 
such range is proposed and with the Advisory 
Board established in section 7 of this Act 
deems such action desirable. The Secretary 
shall manage wild free-roaming horses and 
burros in a manner that is designed to 
achieve and maintain a thriving natural eco- 
logical balance on the public lands. He shall 
consider the recommendations of qualified 
scientists in the fleld of biology and ecology, 
some of whom shall be independent of both 
Federal and State agencies and may include 
members of the Advisory Board established 
in section 7 cf this Act. All management 
activities shall be at the minimal feasible 
level and shall be coordinated with the wild- 
life agency of the State wherein such lands 
are located in order to insure adequate con- 
sideration for all wildlife species which in- 
habit such lands, particularly endangered 
species. Any adjustments in forage alloca- 
tions on any such lands shall take into con- 
sideration the needs of other wildlife species 
which inhabit such lands, 

(b) Where an area is found to be over- 
populated, the Secretary, after consulting 
with the Advisory Board, may order old, sick, 
or lame animals to be destroyed in the most 
humane manner possible, and he may cause 
additional excess wild free-roaming horses 
and burros to be captured and removed for 
private maintenance under humane condi- 
tions. 

(c) The Secretary may order wild free- 
roaming horses or burros to be destroyed in 
the most humane manner possible when he 
deems such action to be an act of mercy or 
when in his judgment such action is neces- 
sary to preserve and maintain the habitat in 
a suitable condition for continued use. No 
wild free-roaming horse or burro shall be 
ordered to be destroyed because of over- 
population unless in the judgment of the 
Secretary such action is the only practical 
way to remove excess animais from the area. 

(d) The remains of a deceased wild free- 
roaming horse or burro may be disposed of 
in any customary manner that is not pro- 
hibited by this Act. 

Sec. 4, If wild free-roaming horses or 
burros stray from public lands on to privately 
owned land, the owners of such land may 
inform the nearest Federal marshal or agent 
of the Secretary, who shall arrange to have 
the animals removed. In no event shall such 
wild free-roaming horses and burros be 
destroyed except by the agents of the Secre- 
tary. Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to prohibit a private landowner from 
maintaining wild horses or burros on his 
private lands, or lands leased from the Gov- 
ernment, if he does so in a manner that pro- 
tects them from harassment, and if the ani- 
mals were not willfully removed or enticed 
from the public lands, 

Sec. 5. A person claiming ownership of a 
horse or burro on the public lands shall be 
entitled to recover it only if recovery is per- 
missible under the branding and estray laws 
of the State in which the animal is found. 

Src. 6. The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into cooperative agreements with other land- 
owners and with the State and local gov- 
ernmental agencies and may issue such regu- 
lations as he deems necessary for the furth- 
erance of the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Interior and 
the Secretary of Agriculture are authorized 
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and directed to appoint a Joint Advisory 
Board of not more than nine members to 
advise them on any matter relating to wild 
free-roaming horses and burros and their 
management and protection. He shall select 
as advisers persons who are not employees 
of the Federal or State governments and 
whom he deems to have special knowledge 
about protection of horses and burros, man- 
agement of wildlife, animal husbandry, or 
natural resources management, Members of 
the board shall not receive reimbursement 
except for travel and other expenditures nec- 
essary in connection with their services. 

Sec. 8. (a) Any person who— 

(1) willfully removes or attempts to re- 
move, except for normal and prudent hus- 
bandry needs, a wild free-roaming horse or 
burro from the public lands, without au- 
thority from the Secretary, or 

(2) converts a wild free-roaming horse or 
burro to private use, without authority from 
the Secretary, or 

(3) maliciously causes substantial harm 
to, or the death of, any wild free-roaming 
horse or burro, or 

(4) processes or permits to be processed 
into commercial products the remains of a 
wild free-roaming horse or burro, or 

(5) sells, directly or indirectly, a wild 
horse or burro maintained on private or 
leased land pursuant to section 4 of this 
Act, or the remains thereof, or 

(6) willfully violates a regulation issued 
pursuant to this Act. 
shall be subject to a fine of not more than 
$2,000, or imprisonment for not more than 
one year, or both. 

(b) Any employee designated by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall have power, without war- 
rant, to arrest any person committing in the 
presence of such employee a violation of this 
Act or any regulation made pursuant there- 
to, and to take such person immediately for 
examination or trial before an officer or court 
of competent jurisdiction, and shall have 
power to execute any warrant or other proc- 
ess isued by an officer or court of competent 
jurisdiction to enforce the provisions of this 
Act or regulations made pursuant thereto. 
Any judge of a court established under the 
laws of the United States, or any United 
States magistrate may, within his respective 
jurisdiction, upon proper oath or affirmation 
showing probable cause, issue warrants in all 
such cases. 

Sec. 9. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to authorize the Secretary to relocate 
wild free-roaming horses or burros to areas 
of the public lands where they do not pres- 
ently exist. 

Sec. 10. After the expiration of thirty cal- 
endar months following the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, and every twenty-four cal- 
endar months thereafter, the Secretary of the 
Interior will submit to Congress a report on 
the administration of this Act, including a 
summary of enforcement and/or other ac- 
tions taken thereunder, costs, and such rec- 
ommendations for legislative or other actions 
as he might deem appropriate. 

The Secretary of the Interior and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall consult with re- 
spect to the implementation and enforce- 
ment of this Act and to the maximum fea- 
sible extent coordinate the activities of their 
respective departments in the implementa- 
tion and enforcement of this Act. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Senate disagree 
to the amendments of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives there- 
on; anc that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on behalf of the Senate. I do this 
at the request of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Washington (Mr. JACK- 
SON). 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
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Presiding Officer appointed Mr. JACKSON, 
Mr. CHURCH, Mr. METCALF, Mr. JORDAN 
of Idaho. and Mr. HATFIELD conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Inciden- 
tally, Mr. President, the matter has been 
cleared with the minority leadership. 


ORDEF. FOR SUCCESSIVE REFER- 
ENCE OF H.R. 10835 TO THE COM- 
MITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERA- 
TIONS AND THE COMMITTEE ON 
COMMERCE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent, this re- 
quest having also been cleared with the 
minority leadership, that H.R. 10835, re- 
ceived from the House of Representatives 
today, be referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations, and that when 
the bill is reported by that committee, 
it be referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce for 30 days, for consideration of 
subject matters in the bill as are within 
its jurisdiction, if the chairman of that 
committee desires such reference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection. it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield the floor. 


EXPROPRIATION BY CHILE OF 
AMERICAN PROPERTY 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I support the sharp statement of Secre- 
tary of State Rogers in his comment on 
the action of the Socialist Government 
of Chile in denying compensation for 


American interests in three major 
Chilean copper mines. These mines were 
seized by the Chilean Government. 

The Secretary of State described the 
action as “a serious departure from ac- 
cepted standards of international law.” 

The book value of the three mines in- 
volved was $629 million, according to 
Chile’s own figures. 

The action of Chile underscores the 
great risk taken in 1969 when Congress 
approved establishment of the Overseas 
Private Investment Corporation. 

This Corporation, wholly owned by the 
U.S. Government, provides insurance 
against certain kinds of losses which 
U.S. investors may suffer in other 
nations. 

The purpose of the OPIC was to ex- 
pand greatly the commitment of the U.S. 
Government—and hence the U.S. tax- 
payer—to the support of American pri- 
vate investment in developing countries. 

OPIC was funded with fiscal year 1970 
appropriations of $37.5 million and fiscal 
year 1971 appropriations of $18.7 million. 
This was in addition to $71.7 million 
transferred from the Agency of Interna- 
tional Development. 

Furthermore, the administration has 
requested an appropriation of $25 mil- 
lion for OPIC for fiscal year 1972. 

Among the kinds of protection offered 
by OPIC is insurance against expropria- 
tion. Such insurance is now available to 
U.S. investors in at least 75 developing 
countries around the world. 

OPIC now has reserves of approxi- 
mately $170 million. But its programs 
involve contracts outstanding of approx- 
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imately $8 billion, covering various facets 
of U.S. private investments overseas. 

According to testimony given before a 
Senate Appropriations Subcommittee in 
June of this year, OPIC could face world- 
wide losses of up to $3.5 billion. 

The Chilean confiscation may result in 
claims against the U.S. Government, 
through OPIC, by the U.S. firms whose 
property was seized. The corporations 
involved include copper firms, Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph, and oth- 
ers. The total claims could reach $275 
million—a sum more than $100 million 
greater than the reserves of OPIC. 

There is no reason to believe that the 
Chilean expropriation will prove to be 
an isolated act. U.S. private properties 
have been seized in the past by govern- 
ments in Haiti, Guatemala, Ceylon, 
Brazil, Bolivia, and Peru. 

Realistically, it must be assumed that 
there is a genuine risk that similar seiz- 
ures may take place in other nations. 

That could mean further large claims 
against OPIC in the future. 

I presided in the Senate on Decem- 
ber 12, 1969, the day on which the Sen- 
ate passed legislation sponsored by the 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits) 
which established OPIC. The Javits pro- 
posal-was attached as an amendment to 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1909. It 
was approved by a vote of 53 to 34. 

During debate on the Javits amend- 
ment, there were many optimistic pre- 
dictions about the supposedly low risk 
involved in providing government-backed 
insurance for U.S. investors overseas. 

Senator Javits, the sponsor of the 
amendment, said that— 

It is expected that the corporation will 
make money, and indeed, pay dividends to 
the Treasury, rather than be a drain upon 
tie United States. 


The Senator from Wyoming (Mr. Mc- 
Gee), speaking in support of OPIC, stated 
that— 

I think the comments made here estab- 
lish its (OPIC’s) risk-taking qualities, name- 
ly, that there is almost no risk in it. 


This optimism is being proven un- 
realistic. 

Under the Javits amendment, insur- 
ance and guarantees issued by OPIC are 
backed by the full faith and credit of the 
U.S. Government. 

In other words, any losses which exceed 
the fees paid in by insured firms must be 
borne by the taxpayers of the United 
States. 

In view of the action of Chile, I believe 
that a squeeze play against the United 
States is being carried out—and that this 
is a pattern which may well be repeated 
elsewhere abroad, wherever the United 
States Government has underwritten 
American private foreign investment. 

The United States has furnished sub- 
stantial support to Chile in the past. 
The total dollar aid to Chile since World 
War II exceeds $1.3 billion, according to 
the House Appropriations Committee. 

At the present time, the United States 
has more than $1 billion in loans out- 
standing to Chile. These include $387 
million through the Export-Import 
Bank, $550 million through AID in de- 
velopment loans and $117.8 through the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 
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Nevertheless, Chile has seen fit to seize 
American property without compensa- 
tion. 

The status of OPIC and the events in 
Chile point up the extent of the so-called 
contingent liabilities which the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is incurring every year. 

Some of these liabilities are not in- 
cluded in the budget—but under adverse 
circumstances, they can become very 
1-4] demands for Federal outlays. 

In the case of the events in Chile, it 
appears that U.S. taxpayers will be called 
on to put up more tax funds as a result 
of the hostile actions of a foreign gov- 
ernment. 

I voted against the establishment of 
OPIC. I did so because I doubt that the 
Federal Government should become in- 
volved in the business of bailing out pri- 
vate companies. 

The current situation is not as direct 
a bailout as the case of Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. or Penn Central Railroad, but 
it almost certainly will lead to a drain 
on the pocketbooks of the taxpayers. 

In these inflationary times, when the 
President is calling for sacrifices on the 
part of the people to combat inflation, 
it is incumbent upon the Congress to 
exercise great vigilance in passing upon 
legislation which establishes contingent 
liabilities like those involved in OPIC, 

These liabilities may not always appear 
as items in the budget, but they can and 
sometimes do lead to expenditures of the 
tax funds paid to the Government by 
hard-working Americans. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, how much time remains under 
morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Five min- 
utes remain. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished occupant of the Chair. 

May I ask the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. NeEtson), does he wish 3 minutes to 
transact routine morning business? 

Mr. NELSON. No; I need 15 minutes. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gam- 
BRELL). The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

PROPOSED REFORM OF MINING Laws 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to reform the mining laws (with an accom- 
panying paper); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Prorosep REFORM OF MINERAL LEASING Laws 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to reform the mineral leasing laws (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


A petition was laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By tħe PRESIDENT pro tempore: 

A resolution adopted by the Beauty and 
Barber Supply Institute, Inc., of New York, 
N.Y., in opposition to the closed shop for their 
employees; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 21, 1971, the bill (S. 986) 
tò provide minimum disclosure standards 
for written consumer product warranties 
against defect or malfunction; to define 
minimum Federal content standards for 
such warranties; to amend the Federal 
Trade Commission Act in order to im- 
prove its consumer protection activities; 
and for other purposes, the Committee 
on the Judiciary was discharged from 
further consideration of the bill, and it 
was placed on the calendar. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

S. 2692. A bill to protect the public health 
and safety by amending the narcotic, depres- 
sant, stimulant and hallucinogenic drug laws 
in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

S. 2693. A bill to establish the Office of 
Youth Commissioner in the District of Col- 
umbia, to establish the Youth Commission, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, 

By Mr. BENTSEN (for himself and Mr. 
TOWER) : 

S. 2694, A bill to designate the Veterans’ 
Administration hospital in San Antonio, Tex., 
as the Audie L. Murphy Memorial Veterans’ 
Hospital. Referred to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for 
Mr. Jackson, for himself and in be- 
half of Mr. Atzorr) (by request): 

S. 2695. A bill to provide for the division of 
assets between the Twenty-Nine Palms Band 
and the Cabazon Band of Mission Indians, 
California, including certain funds in the 
U.S. Treasury, and for other purposes, Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself, Mr. 
CANNON, Mr. Harris, Mr. HARTKE, 
Mr. HuGues, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. 
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MANSFIELD, Mr. McGovern, Mr. MET- 
CALF, Mr, PELL, Mr. Percy, and Mr. 
Moss): 

S. 2696. A bill to provide a program of pol- 
lution control In the river basins and water- 
ways of the United States through compre- 
hensive planning and financial assistance to 
municipalities and regional water basin man- 
agement associations for the construction of 
waste treatment facilities. Referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HUGHES: 

5.2697. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Tjernagel and others. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

S. 2698. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to provide for a reduced 
rate of tax for gasoline which contains grain 
alcohol and no lead. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself, Mr. 
Montoya, and Mr. BENTSEN) : 

S, 2699. A bill to authorize the acquisition 
of lands within the Vermejo Ranch, New 
Mexico and Colorado, for addition to the na- 
tional forest system, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr, FULBRIGHT (by request) : 

S. 2700. A bill to extend diplomatic privi- 
leges and immunities to the Mission to the 
United States of America of the Commission 
of the European Communities and to mem- 
bers thereof. Referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. MATHIAS: 

S. 2692. A bill to protect the public 
health and safety by amending the nar- 
cotic, depressant, stimulant, and hallu- 
cinogenic drug laws in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
protect the public health and safety by 
amending the narcotic, depressant, stim- 
ulant, and hallucinogenic drug laws in 
the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes. 

This legislation was submitted by the 
Department of Justice. An identical bill 
is being introduced in the other body by 
the distinguished ranking minority mem- 
ber of the House Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Representative ANCHER 
NELSEN. 

As the Attorney General outlined in 
his letter of transmittal on October 12, 
the purpose of this legislation is to bring 
the drug control laws of the District of 
Columbia into accord with Federal law 
as revised by the Comprehensive Drug 
Abuse Prevention and Control Act of 
1970. The proposed District of Columbia 
legislation is also very similar to the 
model State act recommended in August 
1970 by the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws and 
already enacted in some 26 jurisdictions. 

In accord with the thrust of the 1970 
Federal law—Public Law 91-513—the 
proposed District of Columbia bill estab- 
lishes five schedules encompassing mari- 
huana and all of the narcotic, depres- 
sant, stimulant, and hallucinogenic drugs 
currently controlled at the Federal level. 
Regulatory provisions are proposed to 
govern legitimate manufacturers, distrib- 
utors, and dispensers of these controlled 
substances within the District of Colum- 
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bia. Criminal violations and sanctions 
included in this bill closely follow those 
of Public Law 91-513, including the dis- 
tinctions in the Federal law between 
trafficking and possession and among of- 
fenses involving different classes of 
drugs. 

In short, this legislation proposes a, 
sweeping reform of the drug control laws 
of the District of Columbia to meet con- 
temporary needs and bring the District’s 
laws into conformity with those of the 
Federal Government and many States. 
This is an important objective, for effec- 
tive drug control laws are essential in 
the battle against drug abuse and drug- 
related crime. 

Equally important, in my judgment, is 
effective rehabilitation and treatment of 
drug offenders and drug-dependent indi- 
viduals. Within the District of Columbia, 
the Narcotics Treatment Administration 
has made substantial progress in devel- 
oping rehabilitation programs and facili- 
ties. During the past 19 months, for ex- 
ample, the number of heroin addicts in 
active treatment in NTA programs has 
increased from 150 to over 3,500. This 
progress was appropriately recognized 
last week by Dr, Jerome H. Jaffe, Direc- 
tor of the Administration’s Special Ac- 
tion Office, who stated that: 

NTA's programs have become a national 
model for the rapid development of a large 
multimodality heroin treatment effort. 


Dr. Jaffe also praised the development 
of a regional registry of addicts in the 
Washington area and efforts to coordi- 
nate treatment programs in the Wash- 
ington-Baltimore corridor. Such steps of 
course, are vital to a comprehensive re- 
gional attack on the problem of drug 
abuse. 

Last year the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia began consideration of 
comprehensive drug control and reha- 
bilitation legislation, but the press of 
other business prevented the committee 
from completing that work in the 91st 
Congress. The administration's legisla- 
tion which I introduce today will provide 
a foundation for committee hearings and 
an exploration of all alternatives, in the 
context of Public Law 91-513 and the 
current status of NTA programs and 
other efforts in the Washington region. I 
look forward to working with the ad- 
ministration and my colleagues on the 
District of Columbia Committee to per- 
fect and enact sound, effective legisla- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record copies of the At- 
torney General’s letter of transmittal, a 
summary of the proposed “D.C. Con- 
trolled Substances Act,” and Dr. Jaffe’s 
letter of October 6 to Dr. Robert L. Du- 
Pont, Director of the Narcotics Treat- 
ment Administration. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C. 


The VICE PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 


Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Vick PRESIDENT: Enclosed for 
your consideration and appropriate reference 
is a legislative proposal to protect the pub- 
lic health and safety by amending the nar- 
cotic, depressant, stimulant and hallu- 
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cinogenic drug laws in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

As with other densely populated urban 
areas throughout the United States, drug 
abuse continues to plague the District of 
Columbia. Cooperative efforts through law 
enforcement and rehabilitation have had a 
measurable effect on this problem, thereby 
contributing to the reduction of street crime 
in the Nation’s Capital during the past year. 
Nevertheless, greater inroads must be made 
if the District is to become the “proud, giori- 
ous city” envisioned by the President in his 
recommendations for the District of Colum- 
bia of January 31, 1969. 

During the 91st Congress, a sweeping re- 
form of Federal drug control laws took place 
with the enactment of Public Law 91-513, the 
Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and 
Control Act of 1970. Using title II of this 
measure as a guide, the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
on August 7, 1970, approved the Uniform 
Controlled Substances Act and recommended 
its enactment in all the States. 

The District of Columbia is no less deserv- 
ing of legislative reform in the drug control 
area than the States. Indeed, there is, if any- 
thing, a greater need for the laws of the 
Federal City to dovetail with Federal statutes 
if the drug abuse epidemic is to be further 
curtailed. 

The attached draft bill is modeled after 
the Uniform Controlled Substances Act with 
appropriate modification for the particular 
circumstances of the District. The penalties 
for violations are consistent with those in 
Federal law and the administrative proce- 
dures properly interrelated with their Federal 
counterparts. 

Twenty six jurisdictions have already en- 
acted the Uniform Controlled Substances 
Act, and others will undoubtedly follow suit 
during their current legislative sessions. In 
order that the District of Columbia may be 
in the vanguard of those States moving for- 
ward to join laws as well as forces against 
drug abuse, I urge prompt enactment of this 
legislation. 

The Office of Managemest and Budget has 
advised that enactment of this proposed 
legislation would be consistent with the 
Administration's objectives. 

Sincerely, 
ATTORNEY GENERAL. 


SUMMARY OF THE PROPOSED “DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA CONTROLLED SUBSTANCES ACT” 


The proposed legislation consists of six 
separate articles, four of which are addressed 
to different facets of the control of narcotics, 
marihuána, and depressant, stimulant, and 
hallucinogenic drugs. Article I contains all 
the definitions necessary for the bill’s imple- 
mentation and, for the most part, tracks the 
language of the definitions section of the 
Comprehensive Drug Abuse Prevention and 
Control Act of 1970 (P.L, 91-513), enacted on 
October 27, 1970. 

Article II contains five drug schedules 
which list all those narcotics, marihuana, and 
depressant, stimulant, and hallucinogenic 
drugs currently controlled under P.L. 91-513. 
The schedules range from schedule I, con- 
taining those substances having the highest 
abuse potential and no accepted medical use 
in the United States, to schedule V, contain- 
ing those substances having the lowest abuse 
potential and the lowest psychological and/or 
physiological dependence liability relative to 
substances listed in other schedules. The 
Article also vests the authority to administer 
the Act and control drugs in the Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia. However, 
in the case of drugs and substances controlled 
or decontrolled under P.L. 91-513, the Com- 
missioner’s authority must be exercised in a 
manner consistent with the Federal scheme. 

Article III sets out the regulatory provi- 
sions governing legitimate manufacturers, 
distributors, and dispensers of controlled 
substances within the District of Columbia. 
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Registration requirements are imposed on all 
legitimate drug handlers, but the criteria 
are substantially similar to the criteria con- 
tained in P.L. 91-513. The criteria to be con- 
sidered by the Commissioner in registering 
manufacturers and distributors include such 
things as (1) maintenance of effective con- 
trols against diversion, (2) compliance with 
District of Columbia law, (3) prior conviction 
records, (4) past experience in the manufac- 
ture or distribution of controlled substances, 
(5) material fraud in an application, (6) sus- 
pension or revocation of a Federal registra- 
tion, and (7) other factors consistent with 
the public health and safety. A registration 
under Article III may be suspended or 
revoked by the Commissioner upon a finding 
that the registrant materially falsified his 
application, was convicted of an offense relat- 
ing to controlled substances, or had his Fed- 
eral registration suspended or revoked. 

Article III also imposes on registrants cer- 
tain additional requirements, such as label- 
ing, packaging, and recordkeeping. However, 
compliance with the labeling, packaging, and 
recordkeeping requirements of P.L. 91-513 
is to be deemed compliance with this act. 

Article IV contains the criminal violations 
and sanctions, which closely parallel the pen- 
alty sections of P.L. 91-513. Three sets of pro- 
hibited acts and penalties are set out: pro- 
hibited acts A, which relate to trafficking 
offenses; prohibited acts B, which relate to 
registrant offenses; and prohibited acts C, 
which relate to the fraud offenses. Under pro- 
hibited acts A, the penalty for any given 
trafficking offense is determined by whether 
the drug involved is a narcotic or non- 
narcotic substance and by the schedule in 
which the drug is listed. For example, the 
penalty for unlawful manufacture, distribu- 
tion, or possession (with intent to manufac- 
ture or distribute) of a narcotic substance in 
schedule I or II is imprisonment for not more 
than 15 years, a fine not exceeding $25,000, 
or both. The penalty for the same offenses in 
connection with a non-narcotic schedule I 
or II substance, which includes hallucinogens 
and marihuana, and any schedule III sub- 
stance, is imprisonment for not more than 
5 years, a fine not exceeding $15,000, or both. 

Simple unauthorized possession of any 
controlled substance under the bill is pun- 
ishable as a misdemeanor by imprisonment 
for not more than 1 year, a fine not exceed- 
ing $5,000, or both. Provisions are also made 
for probation without verdict in cases of 
first offense simple possession. 

Other sections of Article IV provide in- 
creased penalties for second and subsequent 
offenses, sales to minors, and continuing 
criminal enterprises. 

The administrative and enforcement pro- 
visions of the bill are set out in Article V. 
These include sections on the powers of en- 
forcement personnel, authorization for ad- 
ministrative inspections, injunctions, co- 
operative arrangements, confidentiality of 
medical records, forfeitures, and education 
and research. 

Article VI provides for the necessary repeal- 
ers and conforming amendments, severability 
clause, effective date, and other miscellaneous 
matters. 

OCTOBER 6, 1971. 
Dr. ROBERT L. DUPONT, 
Director, Narcotics Treatment Administra- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

Desk Bos: The opening of two new drug 
treatment centers marks more significant 
improvement in the drug rehabilitation fa- 
cilities within the District of Columbia. 

In the 19 months since the Narcotics 
Treatment Administration was created, the 
mumber of heroin addicts in active treat- 
ment has increased from 150 to over 3,500. 
About three-quarters of all NTA patients 
come for treatment voluntarily referred by 
friends in the program. The remaining quar- 
ter are referred from agencies of the criminal 


justice system, including the landmark Su- 
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perior Court urine surveillance program 
which tests all criminal suspects coming from 
the Court who may be drug abusers. NTA 
has published regular patient performance 
studies and is overseen by a prestigious Ad- 
visory Committee. 

The Narcotics Treatment Administration 
program has become a National model for 
the rapid development of a large multi-mo- 
dality heroin addiction treatment effort, NTA 
research into the dimensions and charac- 
teristics of the heroin addiction problem 
in Washington has been of national impor- 
tance. The steps you have taken to institute 
a regional registry of addicts and to coordi- 
nate treatment programs in the Baltimore- 
District of Columbia corridor is an example 
for effective drug programming. 

With the creation of the Special Action 
Office for Drug Abuse Prevention in the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President these early 
initiatives will be strengthened and your ex- 
perience, gained in rapidly launching a 
large-scale multi-disciplinary treatment pro- 
gram, can be of unique value to other areas 
of the country. Moreover, in view of the 
clinical resources available at the NTA and 
throughout the Washington-Baitimore axis, 
the Special Action Office is developing a Na- 
tional Training Center in the Baltimore- 
Washington area. 

I congratulate you on the fine job you 
have been doing with NTA and look forward 
to working closely with you in the future. 

Sincerely, 
JEROME H. Jarre, M.D., 
Director. 


By Mr. MATHIAS: 

S. 2693. A bill to establish the Office 
of Youth Commissioner in the District 
of Columbia, to establish the Youth 
Commission, and for other purposes 
Referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA YOUTH ACT OF 1971 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, in June, 
I introduced the Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention and Rehabilitation Act of 
1971 which amended the Omnibus Crime 
Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 to 
provide for a comprehensive grant pro- 
gram for the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency and for the rehabilitation of 
juvenile delinquents, My bill, which is 
now pending in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, is designed to create on the 
national level, programs of aid and as- 
sistance to States so that they might 
more effectively deal with the problems 
of juvenile delinquency prevention and 
rehabilitation. 

Just as it is important to develop 
Federal programs of assistance to the 
States, it is just as ir portant for the 
States and localities to begin to develop 
their own programs of juvenile delin- 
quency programing so that they will be 
ready to make good use of any Federal 
funds which become available for this 
purpose. Therefore, we must look very 
closely to our local problems and pro- 
gramsin juvenile delinquency prevention 
and rehabilitation of juvenile delim- 
quents. 

I have long been concerned with these 
problems, both in my own State of Mary- 
land and in the District of Columbia. In 
fact, I recently held my own hearings on 
the problems of juvenile delinquency in 
Baltimore. In the District, I have grown 
increasingly alarmed over the problems 
caused by juvenile delinquency—both to 
the citizens of the District, and to the 
youthful offenders themselves. 

Last June, the chairman of the District 
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of Columbia City Council, Gilbert Hahn, 
stated: 

Over 50% of today’s crime in the District 
of Columbia is committed by those 18 years 
old and younger, and the percentage is ap- 
parently steadily rising ...in the D.strict of 
Columbia we have at the moment no plan at 
all for dealing with juvenile delinquency— 
not even a bad plan. 


It is for this reason that I am intro- 
ducing a bill, the District of Columbia 
Youth Act of 1971, which I feel will pro- 
vide a meaningful and long overdue plan 
for the prevention and control of ju- 
venile delinquency in the District as well 
as establish a mechanism for helping 
those youths who have already, or who 
are, on the verge of becoming involved in 
juvenile delinquent behavior. 

In 1966, The President’s Commission 
on Crime in the District of Columbia 
recommended the establishment of a 
Youth Commission in the District to 
deal with the prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency. This recommendation has not 
been implemented. Four years later, in 
October of last year, I directed a graduate 
student in the University of Maryland 
School of Social Work to investigate and 
report to me on juvenile delinquency pre- 
vention programs in the District. The 
study, which was done by Mrs. Barbara 
Hartman, who at the time was an intern 
in my office, was printed in the October 
13, 1970, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The 
basic conclusions of that study indicated 
that the District programs in juvenile de- 
linquency prevention were seriously lack- 
ing in evaluation, overall coordination of 
effort, and in the setting of objectives 
and goals. Nearly a year later, the situa- 
tion has not substantially changed. 

The District government has taken 
steps—through its reorganization pro- 
gram—to pull together various programs 
and attempt to coordinate efforts in the 
area of youth programing. However, I be- 
lieve that—overall—much more can and 
must be done if youths in the District are 
to be afforded a broad, meaningful and 
high level program in juvenile delin- 
quency prevention. 

Something must be done now. It has 
already been nearly 6 years since the 
Crime Commission report and I do not 
believe that we can continue to delay 
the implementation and establishment of 
a high level central office and mechanism 
in the District government to combat 
juvenile delinquency. 

I believe that my bill will not only pro- 
vide a meaningful and useful plan for 
dealing with the many aspects of juve- 
nile delinquency in the District, but it will 
also bring top priority attention to this 
problem as well as provide for the in- 
volvement of youths themselves in the 
planning, reviewing and policymaking 
stages of programs designed to benefit 
them. ý 

It is the intent of my bill to help guar- 
antee that the youths of this city have a 
concerted, high level, and coordinated ef- 
fort in juvenile delinquency prevention 
and control programing so that such pro- 
grams can best serve the needs, not only 
of the youths themselves, but also of the 
entire Washington metropolitan area. 
Juveniles are the hope and future of any 
city, and if we fail to plan and design 
meaningful programs to help them now, 
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then we also fail to provide for our own 
futures. 

It is also the intent of my bill to better 
assist the youths of this city to stay out 
of the criminal justice system and to help 
them and rehabilitate them in the best 
and most comprehensive manner possible 
once they have already been involved in 
delinquent behavior. In the implementa- 
tion of the provisions of this bill, it is my 
intent that the emphasis should and 
must be on the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency before it occurs, and on 
rehabilitation and treatment of the 
juvenile offender once such conduct or 
behavior has occurred. 

Finally, I wish to point out and stress 
that my bill is in no way an attempt to 
assume the responsibilities of the Dis- 
trict government in this area, nor in any 
way meant to undercut the concept of 
home rule which I support, or the au- 
thority of the District to reorganize the 
government. In fact, it is designed to 
help the District in its efforts to develop 
juvenile delinquency prevention and re- 
habilitation programs. It merely gives 
the District a mechanism—a mechanism 
which was endorsed and recommended in 
concept by the Crime Commission—to 
carry out its programs in a manner 
which I feel is most necessary if the city’s 
goals in this area are to be realized. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an outline of my 
bill. 

There being no objection, the outline 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OUTLINE OF SENATOR MATHIAS’ “DISTRICT or 
COLUMBIA YOUTH Acr or 1971” 


I. YOUTH COMMISSION 


Section 201 of the bill creates a District 
of Columbia Youth Commission which is 
designated as the advisory and review body 
in the District for all Federal and District 
Government Programs relating and pertain- 
ing to the prevention and control of juvenile 
delinquency and the rehabilitation of ju- 
venile offenders. 

The Commission's functions include the 
consideration, review and, where necessary, 
the revision, of any budget estimates sub- 
mitted to it by the Youth Commissioner 
pursuant to other provisions of the bill. The 
Commission is to consult with and advise 
the Youth Commissioner on matters related 
to juvenile delinquency prevention and 
control as well as any reports and data which 
the Youth Commissioner submits to it. 

The Commission is to be composed of 
eleven members as follows: 

(a) Seven persons, appointed by the Mayor, 
who are well qualified or experienced in 
juvenile delinquency programming, at least 
TWO of whom must be representatives or 
members of community or neighborhood or- 
ganizations in the District, and at least TWO 
of whom must be members. or representa- 
tives of private agencies engaged in pro- 
grams related to juvenile delinquency pre- 
vention, control or rehabilitation of juvenile 
offenders in the District; 

(b) One member appointed by the Mayor 
who shall be a Student attending a Senior 
high school in the District; 

(c) One member, appointed by the Mayor, 
who shall be a Student attending a Junior 
high school in the District; 

(ad) One member who shall be a former 
inmate of the Lorton Reformatory on parole 
or probation, appointed by the Mayor with 
the recommendation of the Superintendent 
of the Department of Corrections; and 

(e) One member who shall be a resident 
of a juvenile correction facility serving the 
District, appointed by the Mayor on the basis 
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of a recommendation from the head of such 
a facility; 


I. YOUTH COMMISSIONER 


Section 202 of the bill creates the Office 
of Youth Commissioner of the District, to 
be headed by a Youth Commissioner ap- 
pointed by the Mayor with the advice and 
consent of the City Council. 

The bill provides the Youth Commissioner 
with very broad powers, duties, and responsi- 
bilities including: 

(a) Planning, developing and implement- 
ing a comprehensive program in the area 
of juvenile delinquency prevention, control 
and rehabilitation of juvenile offenders in 
the District. 

(b) Coordinating, evaluating and review- 
ing programs which have delinquency im- 
plications, including those programs for the 
emotionally disturbed and mentally ill ado- 
lescent, and coordinating the activities and 
programs of public and private agencies in 
the area of juvenile delinquency so that they 
are operated more effectively to eliminate 
duplication of services, and so that such pro- 
grams conform to the overall city plan 
formulated by the Commissioner; 

(c) Reviewing and approving all funding 
proposals to the Federal Government by pri- 
vate agencies in the area of juvenile delin- 
quency prevention and control and rehabili- 
tation of juvenile offenders, and preparing 
spending proposals and applications to the 
Federal Government for such public pro- 
grams. 

(d) Working closely with the Director of 
the Narcotics Treatment Administration to 
coordinate programs and efforts in the treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of juveniles in the 
area of drug abuse and drug addiction pre- 
vention; 

(e) Establishing a mechanized informa- 
tional system where pertinent data and in- 
formation on the scope and depth of juvenile 
delinquency programming, occurrence of 
juvenile delinquency and other relevant in- 
formation which may be kept for the im- 
provement of current programs and develop- 
ment of new concepts and programs in the 
area of delinquency prevention and control; 
and in the treatment and rehabilitation of 
juvenile offenders, and 

(f) requesting reports from and working 
with other city agencies and agency heads in 
the development and implementation of the 
programs pursuant to the bill. 

Concerning the informational system and 
data center established under the bill, Sec- 
tion 202(c) (2) directs the Chief Judge of the 
Superior Court of the District of Columbia 
to appoint a Committee of lawyers to advise 
and make recommendations in connection 
with the planning and implementation of the 
information system so that there will be a 
maximum degree of privacy and protection 
of juveniles’ rights under the informational 
system, The lawyers’ committee, after estab- 
lishing such standards and safeguards as 
deemed necessary, shall report its recommen- 
dations to the Chief Judge who in turn will 
give the committee's recommendations to the 
Youth Commissioner for implementation. 
The Executive Officer and the Director of So- 
cial Services of the Superior Court are di- 
rected to work with and advise the lawyers’ 
committee. 


IN. YOUTH COMMISSIONER'S ADVISORY 
BOARD 
Section.204 of the bill establishes a Youth 
Commissioner's Advisory Board composed of 
major city officials or their designees to work 
with and advise the Youth Commissioner on 
the implementation of the bill as well as pro- 
vide him with reports or other data which he 
requests for the purposes of carrying out his 
duties and responsibilities under the bill. 
IV. TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS—POWERS 


Because of the necessity for overall and 
central coordination, planning and imple- 
mentation of a comprehensive program, Sec- 
tion 205 of the bill transfers the following 
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functions, powers and duties to the Office of 
Youth Commissioner 120 days after the en- 
actment of the legislation: 

a. The Bureau of Youth Services of the 
Social Service Administration including the 
facilities at Maple Glen, Cedar Knoll, the 
Oak Hill Youth Center, the Receiving Home 
for Children, and Youth Group Homes; 

b. The Office of Youth Opportunity Sery- 
ices; and 

c. The functions, powers, and duties of the 
Department of Recreation that relate specifi- 
cally to the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency, including the Roving Leaders Pro- 
gram, and such other programs as the Mayor 
and Youth Commissioner determine neces- 
sary in order to carry out the duties of 
the bill. 


By Mr. BENTSEN (for himself and 
Mr. TowER): 

S. 2694. A bill to designate the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital in San 
Antonio, Tex., as the Audie L. Murphy 
Memorial Veterans’ Hospital. Referred 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, I am to- 
day introducing legislation to designate 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
presently under construction in San 
Antonio, Tex., as the Audie L. Murphy 
Memorial Veterans’ Hospital. The entire 
Texas congressional delegation is co- 
sponsoring this bill which honors the 
bravery and patriotism of an outstand- 
ing young Texan in distinguished service 
to his country during World War I. 
Audie L. Murphy was the most decorated 
veteran of that war, but perhaps his most 
important contributions were the cour- 
age, the self-sacrifice, and the devotion 
to his country which underlay his gal- 
lant actions. 

This hospital, which will serve the 
medical needs of thousands of veterans 
in the future, is dedicated to the spirit of 
Audie L. Murphy and many like him who 
set aside their own personal safety and 
risked their lives for this Nation. In a 
time when patriotism and courage are 
neither popular words nor valued con- 
cepts, the designation of this modern 
medical facility as the Audie L. Murphy 
Memorial Veterans’ Hospital will evoke 
the spirit not only of these valiant de- 
fenders of our Nation’s freedoms but also 
the spirit of gallantry and love of coun- 
try which, I am convinced, still charac- 
terize the American people. 


By Mr. BYRD of West Virginia 
(for Mr. Jackson, for himself 
and in behalf of Mr. ALLOTT) 

(by request) : 
S. 2695. A bill to provide for the divi- 
sion of assets between the Twentynine 
Palms Band and the Cabazon Band of 


Mission Indians, California, including 
certain funds in the U.S. Treasury, and 
for other purposes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of and on behalf of 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Jackson) , I introduce a 
bill to provide for the division of assets 
between the Twentynine Palms Band and 
the Cabazon Band of Missions Indians of 
California, including certain funds in the 
U.S. Treasury, and for other purposes. I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Record a statement by Mr. JACK- 
son with respect to the bill. I also ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recor» a statement by the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior, together 
with a draft of the proposed bill. 
There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR JACKSON 


I send to the desk for appropriate reference 
a bill to provide for the division of assets 
between the Twentynine Palms Band and the 
Cabazon Band of Mission Indians, California, 
including certain funds in the U.S. Treasury, 
and for other purposes. 

This legislation was submitted and recom- 
mended by the Department of the Interior. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., August 6, 1971. 
Hon. Sprro T. AGNEW, 
President, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft of 
& proposed bill “To provide for the division 
of assets between the Twenty-Nine Palms 
Band and the Cabazon Band of Mission In- 
dians, including certain funds in the United 
States Treasury, and for other purposes,” 

We recommend that the proposed bill be 
referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration and that it be enacted. 

Under this legislation the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized and directed to issue 
a trust patent for 240 acres of land, more or 
less, that will be held by the United States in 
trust for the Twenty-Nine Palms Band of 
Mission Indians. The bill also provides that 
$2,825, plus interest, in the tribal fund of 
the Cabazon Band will be transferred to the 
tribal fund of the Twenty-Nine Palms Band 
of Mission Indians. 

The need for this legislation has been 
brought about by the following circum- 
stances. Under authority of the Act of Jan- 
uary 12, 1891 (26 Stat. 712), trust patent 
134436 was issued on June 6, 1910, to the 
Cabazon and Twenty-Nine Palms Band of 
Mission Indians for 640.48 acres of land of 
which the 240 acres described in this pro- 
posed bill are a part. The effect was to make 
the two bands tenants in common; each 
receiving an undivided one-half interest in 
the land subject to the terms of the patent. 
During the two allotment programs carried 
out on the Cabazon Reservation, ten 40-acre 
parcels were allotted in Section 30, T. 5 S., 
R. 8 E., San Bernardino base and meridian. 
Although these allotments were made to 
Cabazon Indians, two of them were actually 
Twenty-Nine Palms Indians who qualified 
under the regulations and were enrolled as 
members of the Cabazon Band. 

A peculiar relationship exists between the 
Cabazon and Twenty-Nine Palms Bands. It 
began in 1908 when this Bureau authorized 
the transfer of 15 Chemehuevi Indians from 
the Twenty-Nine Palms Reservation to Sec- 
tion 30, T. 5 S., R. 8 E., San Bernardino base 
and meridian, which was adjacent to the 
Cabazon Reservation. At the time the patent 
was issued in 1910 to the two bands, only 
two elderly Twenty-Nine Palms Indians re- 
mained on the Twenty-Nine Palms Reserva- 
tion and they died shortly thereafter. Since 
that time the Twenty-Nine Palms Reserva- 
tion to our knowledge has not been occupied. 

There are, however, Twenty-Nine Palms 
Indians, and a number of them have been 
consistently recognized as members of the 
Cabazon Band. Their names have been car- 
ried on the official Cabazon census records; 
they have intermarried with Cabazon mem- 
bers, lived on Cabazon lands, participated in 
tribal affairs and shared in the use of tribal 
assets and resources. Pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Section 5 of the Act of August 25, 
1950 (64 Stat. 471), regulations were pro- 
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mulgated for the enrollment of Indians of the 
Cabazon Band of Mission Indians and ap- 
pear in 25 CFR 43. Paragraph 43.5(d) pro- 
vides for the enrollment of Indians who 
have one-quarter or more degree of Indian 
blood and can establish that they have been 
affiliated with the Band for a period of one 
year or more preceding June 30, 1949, and it 
sets up certain other criteria, Under this pro- 
vision, several Indians previously considered 
as Twenty-Nine Palms Band of Mission In- 
dians have been enrolled as Cabazon Indians 
and no Indian has been denied enrollment 
purely on the basis that he was a Twenty- 
Nine Palms Indian. 

A membership roll of the Twenty-Nine 
Palms Band of Mission Indians dated July 15, 
1969, lists 13 persons, nine of whom are over 
21 years of age. Six of these are heads of 
families. All nine have been contacted and 
have consented in writing to the division 
of Section 30 and to accept the full amount 
received as damages from the right-of-way 
granted over this section. 

The Cabazon Band by resolution adopted 
May 6, 1962, relinquished all right, title and 
interest in the remaining tribal lands in Sec- 
tion 30 comprising some 240 acres plus $2,825 
and interest. This action was reaffirmed by 
a resolution enacted on February 7 of this 
year at which time the tribal council re- 
quested that action be taken to divide the 
assets, The sum of $2,825 represents one- 
half of the amount collected as payment of 
a storm channel right-of-way granted across 
unallotted lands in 1960. Although the en- 
tire sum of $5,650 was initially deposited in 
the United States Treasury to the credit of 
the Cabazon Band, it was later adjusted by 
transfer of $2,825, plus interest earned on 
that amount while in the Cabazon fund, to 
the tribal trust fund of the Twenty-Nine 
Palms Band. With enactment of this legis- 
lation the unallotted land in Section 30 and 
the remaining funds from the right-of-way 
would be transferred to the Twenty-Nine 
Palms Band of Indians. 

The Whitewater River storm channel and 
highway 60-70 traverse this 240 acres in such 
a manner as to divide the property into three 
separate parcels. One parcel of 92 acres is 
considered agricultural land with a value of 
$51,752. Another parcel of 23 acres is con- 
sidered to have a good commercial potential 
with an interim use for limited agriculture. 
Irrigation water is available. It has a fair 
market yalue of $34,680. The third parcel of 
64 acres also has irrigation water available. 
It is agricultural property with an industrial 
potential and has a value of $64,030. This 
makes a total value of $150,462 for the 240 
acres. 

We believe this legislation will result in an 
equitable division of Section 30, bearing in 
mind the past history and present status of 
the bands and the continuing desire of mem- 
bers of each band to have this action taken. 
Furthermore, it is our belief this legislation 
would have no effect on termination of the 
reservation at some future time, if the band 
so desired, under authority of the Act of 
August 18, 1958 (72 Stat. 619), as amended 
by the Act of August 11, 1964 (78 Stat. 390). 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised there is no objection to the presenta- 
tion of this proposed legislation from the 
standpoint of the Administration’s program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harrison LOESCH, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


S. 2694 

A bill to provide for the division of assets 
between the Twenty-Nine Palms Band and 
the Cabazon Band of Mission Indians, Cal- 
ifornia, including certain funds in the 
United States Treasury, and for other pur- 
poses 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
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Secretary of the Interior, acting for and on 
behalf of the United States and the Cabazon 
Band, is hereby authorized and directed to 
convey to the Twenty-Nine Palms Band of 
Mission Indians the beneficial interest in the 
NE 14, NE 4% NW % and NE % SE 14 Sec. 30, 
T. 5 S., R. 8 E., San Bernardino base and 
meridian, California, comprising 240 acres, 
more or less, as shown on Bureau of Land 
Management plat of survey approved July 30, 
1927. 

Sec. 2. The conveyance authorized by this 
Act shall be by trust patent and title shall be 
held by the United States in trust for the 
Twenty-Nine Palms Band of Mission Indians, 
Provided however, That said trust patent 
shall not operate to extend the period of trust 
as specified in the original patent. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized and directed to distribute from the 
tribal fund of the Cabazon Band of Mission 
Indians to the tribal fund of the Twenty- 
Nine Palms Band of Mission Indians the 
amount of $2,825, plus interest earned on 
that amount. 


By Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself, 
Mr. Cannon, Mr. Harris, Mr. 
HARTKE, Mr. “IucHes, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. Mc- 
GovERN, Mr, METCALF, Mr. PELL, 
Mr. Percy, aiid Mr. Moss) : 

S. 2696. A bili to provide a program 
of pollution control in the river basins 
and waterways of the United States 
through comprehensive planning and 
financial assist..nc > to municipalities and 
regional water basin management as- 
sociations for the construction of waste 
treatment facilities. Referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

THE REGIONAL WATER QUALITY ACT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today the first part of a 
three-part comprehensive program to 
cope with our environmental problems. 
The program is an incentive for a cleaner 
environment—for clean water, clean 
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land, and clean air. The first prong of 
this all-out attack is legislation to pro- 
vide an incentive for clean water, the 
Regional Water Quality Act. Within the 
next few months. I intend to offer similar 
proposals for combating air pollution 
and solid waste pollution. 

The Regional Water Quality Act was 
originally introduced as S. 3181 in the 
91st Congress. I offered this bill after the 
U.S. General Accounting Office issued 
a comprehensive report on the state of 
the Nation's progress in fighting water 
pollution—a report entitled, “Examina- 
tion Into the Effectiveness of the Con- 
struction Grant Program for Abating, 
Controlling and Preventing Water Pol- 
lution”—November 3, 1969. The report 
was very discouraging, indeed. It con- 
cluded that despite the expenditure of 
over $5.4 billion by governmental sources 
between 1957 and 1969, the quality of 
the Nation’s waters had not improved. 
In fact, the report found that we had 
been losing ground. 

Mr. President, it is now 2 years later. 
But there is no evidence that the water 
is any cleaner. This is amply demon- 
strated in the annual report issued in 
August by the Council on Environmental 
Quality. 

The council, based on data supplied 
by the Environmental Protection Agency, 
found that less than 10 percent of the 
Nation's stream miles could be classified 
as “unpolluted” or “moderately polluted.” 
That means 90 percent were polluted. It 
found more than one-third of the Na- 
tion’s stream miles to be “characteris- 
tically polluted,” in that they consist- 
ently violate Federal water quality 
criteria. 


INDUSTRY: MAJOR SOURCE OF WATER POLLUTION 
The council noted that industrial 


wastes constitute the largest source of 
organic water pollution in the Nation— 
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CEQ Report 218. This was principally 
comprised of biochemical oxygen de- 
mand (BOD). BOD represents the con- 
sumption of a waterway’s oxygen con- 
tent—oxygen which is essential to a 
stream’s capacity to assimilate and break 
down organic wastes. 

According to the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality, the BOD content of 
waste discharged by al? U.S. manufactur- 
ing facilities is four to five times larger 
than the BOD discharged by the en- 
tire population of the United States. 
During the years 1964 to 1968, annual 
BOD discharges from industrial sources 
increased by 7.2 billion pounds. 

In 1970, industry used 10 times the 
amount of water used by municipal sys- 
tems, and the ratio is still rising. Indus- 
trial pollution is also generally more 
toxic than municipal pollution. Heavy 
metals such as mercury, cadmium, and 
arsenic come almost exclusively from 
industrial sources. 


INDUSTRY CAPABLE OF ABATEMENT 


Is industry capable of making the ex- 
penditures we are asking it to make in 
order to abate pollution? The answer is 
clearly yes, as the chart below will dem- 
onstrate. 

The chart indicates that, on the aver- 
age, water pollution abatement general- 
ly costs less than 1 percent of total in- 
dustrial output. For example, this varies 
from 0.2 percent for the transportation 
industry, to 0.4 percent for textiles, to 
0.5 percent for petroleum, to 0.9 percent 
for primary metals, on up to 1.6 percent 
for the paper industry. I ask unanimous 
consent that the complete chart—from 
CEQ annual report, page 123—hbe printed 
in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TABLE 6.—IMPACT OF WASTE WATER TREATMENT COSTS ON SELECTED INDUSTRIES, 1974 


Industry 


Food and kindred products.. 
Textiles 


Primary metals... 
Machinery, excluding electr 
Transportation equipment. 


[Dollars in millions} 


1967 valve Total annual 
of shipments control costs 


Source: Based on U.S, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, and Environmental Protection Agency data. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. The above chart, by 
the way, probably overstates the percent- 
ages considerably, because the annual- 
ized pollution control costs were based 
on 1974 figures, while the industrial out- 
put data is based on 1967 figures. 

Hence, industry quite clearly is ca- 
pable of abating its pollution. 

EXISTING LAW NOT WORKING 

Then, why is existing law not bring- 
ing about the needed abatement? How is 
existing law inadequate, and can we im- 
prove on the present regulatory ap- 
proach? 

Standard-setting and enforcement are 


the two basic elements of the present 
regulatory law. The law stipulates that 
the Environmental Protection Agency, 
working with the States, sets standards 
for uses of the Nation’s waterways. The 
law then spells out elaborate enforce- 
ment machinery to compel recalcitrant 
dischargers to abate their pollution. 

There are substantial problems with 
both ends of the scheme. 


PROBLEMS WITH STANDARDS 
Basically, the standards approach re- 
quires all polluters on a stretch of a 
stream covered by the standards to cut 
back their pollution by an equipropor- 


5-percent 
increase in 
wages as 
percent of 
1967 value 
of shipments 


Control costs 

5-percent as percent of 
increase 1967 value 
in wages of shipments 
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tional amount until the standards are 
met. This may equalize the cutback in 
waste loads, but it is far from an equali- 
zation of waste costs. Hence, while the 
standards approach sounds equitable at 
first glance, it is really rather inequi- 


table. Moreover, it is also extremely in- 
efficient. 

The reason is that the cost of abating 
a given unit of discharge may vary enor- 
mously from one outfall to anvther. 
Some plants may be able to cut back a 
substantial percentage of the discharge 
at relatively -low cost, while others may 
find it extremely costly to eliminate even 
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a small percentage of their discharges. 
Requiring an equal percentage cutback 
for all plants, then, would impose an 
enormous financial burden on some 
plants, and very little on others. This is 
what makes enforcement so difficult— 
the plant with very high waste treatment 
costs resists enforcement to its utmost, 
while the plant with very low treatment 
costs simply complies, and the sum total 
of all cutbacks falls far short of what is 
required to meet the standards. 

This was put very well in a recent 
article in the Harvard Law Review by 
Prof. Mare Roberts, entitled “River 
Basin Authorities: A National Solution 
to Water Pollution.” 

Any rule that requires all plants to cut 
back their pollution by a specified percent- 
age or to provide a specified level of treat- 
ment is bound to be very inefficient. It will 
produce lower water quality for any given 
expenditure level, or else it will cost more 
than necessary to attain some target level 
of abatement. Under this type of system, 
which is essentially the approach now being 
tried in this country, some plants will be 
asked to spend large amounts of money for 
small or negligible increases in the useful- 
ness of the stream, while others will not be 
forced to treat their waste to the desirable 
level. Such inefficiencies are inherent in the 
use of simple rule-based regulation to im- 
prove stream quality. (83 Harvard Law Re- 
view 1527, 1543) 


The Council on Environmental Quality 
concurs in this conclusion. In its annual 
report, the Council concluded that 


despite the air of equity about it, the 
equiproportionate scheme is inefficient 
and expensive—CEQ report, 136. 

In addition, the standards provide no 


continuing incentive for water polluters 
to cut back on their waste. Once the 
demands of the law are satisfied, water 
polluters can continue to dump un- 
desirable waste into the waterways, as 
long as the standards are not violated. 
There is no incentive whatsoever to im- 
prove the quality of the water beyond the 
standards. 

Finally; the standards approach does 
not solve the problem of inadequate 
revenue. EPA estimates that the Nation’s 
water quality needs will cost $38 billion 
for the period 1970 to 1975. Where is this 
money to come from? If we continue to 
rely solely on the standards approach, 
our already overburdened Federal, State, 
and local budgets must bear the major 
brunt of this. 

We all know how difficult it is to secure 
authorization for these programs, and 
after that the appropriation has to cut 
back the amount authorized, and then 
after that the President often withholds 
the amount appropriated. For this rea- 
son, it is extraordinarily hard to get the 
amount of money which the EPA esti- 
mates. 

PROBLEMS WITH ENFORCEMENT 


There are as many problems with the 
present enforcement scheme as there are 
with the standards. The enforcement 
process entails identifying violators, 
calling an enforcement conference, and 
litigation in the courts to back up the 
conference. The process is extremely 
drawn out—one case took 15 years to 
settle—and is extremely haphazard as 
well. 

In almost every case, it pays for a 
potential violator to contest the enforce- 
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ment rather than abate his pollution. 
Even if the enforcement is ultimately 
successful, the annual expenses of fight- 
ing the enforcement may well turn out 
to be less than the cost of pollution abate- 
ment. And with such a cumbersome pro- 
cedure the Federal Governr.ent can 
hardly afford to initiate enforcement 
proceedings against more than a handful 
of violators. The result is that the chance 
of any given polluter being targeted for 
enforcement is so random, and the 
chance of the enforcement process be- 
ing pursued to the ultimate conclusion 
so small, that the threat of enforcement 
constitutes virtually no threat at all. 
Most of the violators will go scot free, and 
they know it. 

Now listen to this: As one indication of 
this, the Library of Congress reports 
that over the last 14 years, only 50 sep- 
arate actions have been taken against 
recalcitrant polluters, According to the 
Library's study: 

Many of the enforcement conferences have 
been reconvened, some as many as five times. 


Only four of the actions have pro- 
ceeded as far as the public hearing stage, 
and in only one instance was court action 
taken. 

The CEQ, in its annual report, ac- 
knowledged that present enforcement 
mechanisms are limited and cumber- 
some. Clearly, as long as we rely solely 
on such enforcement mechanisms, few 
polluters are going to be induced to con- 
trol pollution by the fear of enforcement. 

A NEW STRATEGY IS NEEDED 


Mr. President, what is needed is an 
additional tool to prod industry into 
abating its pollution. If prodded, it’s 
clear that industry is capable of making 
the expenditures necessary to achieve 
abatement, as I’ve indicated earlier. 

The Regional Water Quality Act would 
give industry the incentive which pres- 
ent law lacks to spend the money it 
should on water pollution control. My 
bill would do this by imposing effluent 
charges on industrial water polluters in 
direct propoition to the amount of waste 
discharged. Each polluter would thus be 
made financially responsible for his own 
pollution. And the charge will be set at a 
level which would make it cheaper to 
abate pollution than to pay the fee. 

The bill specifies that the charge to be 
levied on BOD discharges shall not be 
less than 10 cents a pound. At this level, it 
is estimated that the charge would gen- 
erate about $1} billion in its first year of 
operation. 

The other key element of my bill is that 
the money collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment would go into a fund which 
would be available for both municipali- 
ties and regional water management as- 
sociations. 

Virtually every water quality expert 
that I know of believes it is essential that 
each river basin have its own water au- 
thority, with full enforcement power over 
all discharges. The effluent charge will 
help bring this about. 

POWERS OF THE RIVER BASIN AUTHORITY 

The powers that a regional authority 
should have were laid out in an article 
entitled “Strategies for Environmental 
Management” by Allen V. Kmneese, ap- 
pearing in the winter 1971 issue of Public 
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Policy. Among the activities which such 
agencies would have jurisdiction over 
are: 

Production process charges, such as 
recycling, byproducts recovery, or waste 
water reuse; 

Construction and operation of indi- 
vidual waste treatment facilities; 

Discharge of effluent residuals into the 
stream at points of high assimilative 
capacity; 

Collective treatment of residuals, 
where economies of scale operate; and 

Augmentation o fthe streams’ assimi- 
ative capacity through aeration, oxida- 
tion, or regulation of streamflow. 

Agencies which meet these criteria and 
are prepared to exercise such powers in 
a designated river basin would be eligi- 
ble to receive grants from the effluent 
charge fund. Once in operation, the re- 
gional management association would 
take over administration of the effluent 
charge, and be empowered to levy 
charges above, but not below, the Fed- 
eral effluent charge on BOD discharges. 
The agencies would also have the power 
to levy charges on discharges other than 
BOD—such as suspended solids, thermal 
discharges, toxic discharges, and so forth. 
The agency would have jurisdiction over 
all discharges into the river basin, mu- 
nicipal as well as industrial. 

ADVANTAGES 


Mr. President, the effluent charge ap- 
proach has a number of significant ad- 
vantages over the existing system alone. 

First, effluent charges provide indus- 
try with a powerful financial incentive to 
abate pollution at the source. The profit 
advantage, which has been missing up 
until now, would be supplied by this bill. 
“Pay or stop polluting” is a language in- 
dustry understands. The effluent charge, 
as long as it is set higher than the cost of 
abatement, would be virtually certain to 
induce the type of action we want indus- 
try to take. 

Second, it is fair and equitable. The 
Federal taxpayer shouldn’t have to pay 
to clean up industrial pollution. The one 
to pay should be the one who does the 
polluting in the first place. 

Third, industry will undoubtedly pass 
on a portion of the effluent charges to 
the consumer. This is not a drawback but 
an advantage. Products which entail high 
polluting production processes will go up 
in price relative to products with low 
pollution discharges. As a result, the 
marketplace will favor the latter, and de- 
mand for high-polluting products will 
lessen. Thus, by using effluent charges, 
the forces of the marketplace can help us 
achieve desirable social ends. 

Fourth, the incentive would be a con- 
tinuing one. It would operate even after 
stream standards are met, and continue 
to induce pollution abatement as long as 
it costs less to abate the discharge than 
to pollute. In areas where virtually no 
discharge at all can be tolerated, the re- 
gional management association can 
bring this about by increasing the charge 
exponentially. 

Fifth, this bill would ease considerably 
the burden on the Federal budget. In 
contrast to existing proposals, which 
would cost from $12 billion to $14 bil- 
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lion over the next 5 years, it is estimated 
that this bill would cost $4.3 billion. This 
would include a grant program as large 
as that in the other bills—see testimony 
of Robert Haveman, professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Wisconsin, 
before the Joint Economic Committee, 
June 4, 1971. Needless to say, this would 
substantially alleviate the burden on the 
already overburdened Federal budget. 

Sixth, it would provide desperately 
needed help for the cities, in addition to 
inducing the formation of regional river 
basin authorities. Despite the substantial 
increase in grant authorizations in re- 
cent years, we are still far short of the 
money needed by municipalities for waste 
treatment works. The effluent charge 
fund would be available to help satisfy 
those needs. 

Seventh, effluent charges, if adminis- 
tered by regional river basin authorities, 
could help induce advance reporting of 
unusually heavy discharges. Edwin L. 
Johnson, in an article in Water 
Resources Research entitled “Further 
Study in the Economics of Water Quality 
Management,” makes the point that if 
dischargers can be induced to report in 
advance, the agency may be able to head 
off the effects of the discharge by re- 
questing increased treatment, augment- 
ing the flow of the river, diverting the 
waste to corrective facilities, or taking 
other preventive steps. Without such ad- 
vance reporting, the agency would levy 
the effluent charge, of course, but the un- 
desirable result is that the agency would 
“end up with a large sum of money and 
lots of dead fish.”—Johnson, page 301, 

Eighth, effluent charges provide indus- 
try with the flexibility to determine how 
best to abate pollution. In their book, 
“Managing Water Quality: Economics, 
Technology, Institutions,” Allen Kneese 
and Blair Bower point out that industry 
could choose from a number of alterna- 
tives, in addition to construction of 
waste treatment facilities, in abating its 
pollution: 

The effluent charges procedure would have 
the advantage over other possible techniques 
of permitting each waste discharger to ad- 
just in the most efficient way for his par- 
ticular circumstances. Individual discharg- 
ers could withhold waste in temporary stor- 
age, adjust production processes, change raw 
materials, treat wastes, cut back on produc- 
tion, change the character of their output, 
pay the charge, or use a combination of these 
procedures. (Page 133.) 


Often this can have beneficial side ef- 
fects. For example, the St. Regis-Paper 
Co., in pioneering a closed system for 
water recycling, developed a procedure 
for converting black liquor, which is nor- 
mally a harmful waste byproduct of 
paper production, into activated carbon. 
The activated carbon is then used to fil- 
ter waste out of the papermill’s waste 
effluent. Having treated the water in this 
fashion, it is then clean enough to be 
reused and recycled by the mill. 

Finally, and perhaps most significant, 
effluent charges work. In localities in this 
country where the system has been tried, 
it has worked dramatically well. Charges 
have been instituted at the municipal 
level in communities in Michigan, in 
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Missouri, in Ohio, and in each case where 
the system has been tried there has been 
an immediate and very substantial re- 
duction in water pollution. 

A charge system has been in effect for 
decades in the Ruhr Valley, in Germany. 
This is one of the most industrialized 
areas in the world, and yet the system 
of charges there has maintained a re- 
markably high level of water quality 
throughout the region. 

In addition, a new law establishing 
effluent charges tied in with the permit 
system has just gone into effect in the 
State of Vermont. It is still too early to 
tell what the experience of that law will 
be. 

Mr. President, the bill we are introduc- 
ing today specifies an effluent charge on 
BOD discharges of 10 cents per pound. 
This level was suggested by Allen Kneese 
in his book on water quality, and is also 
the level recommended following a study 
by the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration of the Delaware River. 

The FWPCA study was done in 1966, 
and its conclusions were: 

First. Effluent charges should be seri- 
ously considered as a method of main- 
taining water quality improvement. 

Second. Cost of waste treatment in- 
duced by a charge level will approach the 
least costly treatment plan. 

Third. A charge level of 8 to 10 cents 
per pound of oxygen demanding material 
discharged appears to produce relatively 
high increases in critical dissolved oxy- 
gen levels. 

Fourth. Major regional economic re- 
adjustments from a charge of that level 
are not anticipated to occur in the study 
area. 

Fifth. Administrative costs and diffi- 
culties of managing an effluent charge 
method are greater than conventional 
methods of quality improvement. How- 
ever, the problems are not insurmount- 
able and are not sufficiently great to ne- 
gate the advantages of the charge 
method. 

Sixth. Compared with the conventional 
method of improving water quality, the 
charge method obtains the same goal at 
lower costs of treatment, with a more 
equitable impact on polluters. Also, the 
charge provides a continuing incentive 
for the polluter to reduce his waste dis- 
charge and provides a guide to public in- 
vestment decisions. 

Seventh. More study is needed of the 
technical problems of coping with dif- 
ferential charges related to waste load 
discharge durations, to prediction of in- 
duced responses, administrative prob- 
lems associated with sampling of dis- 
chargers, and damage estimation. 

This is not to say that the charge of 
10 cents per pound of BOD is all that a 
polluter will have to pay. The regional 
water basin association would have the 
power to add to the charge in instances 
where virtually no BOD discharges could 
be tolerated. However, in no event could 
the management association levy a 
charge of less than 10 cents per pound of 
BOD. The association would also have 
the power to levy charges on other dis- 
charges, such as suspended solids, toxins, 
and thermal discharges—the charges for 
which we do not spell out in the bill. 
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SUPPLEMENTS, NOT SUPPLANTS, EXISTING LAW 


Mr. President, the legislation we are 
introducing today is designed to supple- 
ment existing legislation, not supplant 
it. The Refuse Act permit program, for 
example, is a useful tool for providing 
the information that would be needed to 
determine charge schemes. And the efflu- 
ent charge, in turn, should greatly help 
enforce laws now on the books. In addi- 
tion, in levying charges on discharges 
other than BOD, the river basin associa- 
tions may be guided by the standards 
which have been established pursuant to 
the Water Quality Act of 1965 and the 
Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966. 

THE OTHER “INCENTIVE” ALTERNATIVE 


Mr. President, another alternative to 
existing law that has been frequently put 
forward is giving tax breaks to industries 
that install waste treatment facilities. 
Industry would be allowed an accelerated 
depreciation for the cost of constructing 
such facilities, or a direct tax credit for 
part of the cost of construction, It is 
said this would also give industry an in- 
centive to abate pollution at the source. 

These proposals were most recently ad- 
vanced by a representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers in 
testimony before the Joint Economic 
Committee this July. 

However, there are a number of serious 
defects with the tax write-off approach. 
For one thing, tax writeoffs for new fa- 
cilities create an incentive for treatment 
works only. There is no incentive—indeed 
there is a disincentive—to use other types 
of abatement methods, such as produc- 
tion process changes, reuse of waste 
water, production by-product recovery, 
storage of wastes, and the like. In fact, 
credits and write-offs might induce in- 
dustry to adopt a very inefficient means 
of waste abatement when other means 
might be far more effective and less 
costly overall. 

In addition, accelerated depreciation 
or tax credits really provide no net in- 
centive at all. It would still cost industry 
a substantial amount of money to install 
such facilities, only part of which would 
be written off against taxes. Accordingly, 
tax writeoffs would not be likely to in- 
duce as much waste treatment as we 
need unless it is also combined with a 
broad and effective enforcement policy. 
This once again gets back to the very 
serious difficulties in the present enforce- 
ment system. 

Moreover, writeoffs and credits have 
the effect of reducing Federal revenue at 
a time when such revenues are desper- 
ately needed. We have no way of predict- 
ing just how extensive the industry re- 
sponse might be, and the loss of revenues 
might be very substantial indeed. Effluent 
charges of course, would have just the 
opposite effect. 

Finally, the tax incentive would have 
little or no impact at all on marginal 
firms, which are already paying little or 
no tax. These marginal firms are often 
the worst polluters of all. Thus, tax in- 
centives might have the effect of induc- 
ing pollution abatement by industries 
that are not polluting too much at all, 
and not inducing abatement where it is 
most needed. 
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NEW SUPPORT FOR EFFLUENT CHARGES 


Mr. President, when I introduced this 
legislation originally 2 years ago, a num- 
ber of conservation and environmental 
spokesmen expressed doubts about this 
approach. I am gratified to say that 
most of these organizations now sup- 
port the concept of pollution taxes as an 
effective means of inducing abatement. 
At hearings before our Joint Economic 
Committee in July, representatives of the 
Sierra Club, the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, Friends of the Earth, and the 
Audubon Society testified in behalf of a 
pollution tax strategy. This is a most wel- 
come and encouraging development. 

I am also very encouraged by recent 
indications that the administration may 
be favorably disposed toward this ap- 
proach. In its annual report issued this 
summer, the President’s Council on En- 
vironmental Quality acknowledges that 
a well constructed charge system “would 
quickly curb waste discharges,” and that 
by using the charge system in conjunc- 
tion with the existing regulatory ap- 
proach we could “achieve environmental 
standards faster and cheaper.” This is 
also an extremely gratifying develop- 
ment, and I hope that it presages favor- 
able action on the legislation I am intro- 
ducing today. 

Mr. President, I introduce the bill in 
behalf of myself, the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Senator 


from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), the Sena- 
tor from Iowa (Mr. Hucues), the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), 
the Senator from Montana (Mr. MANS- 
FIELD), the Senator from South Dakota 


(Mr. McGovern), the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. Metcatr), the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Moss), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois (Mr. Percy). I ask that 
the bill be appropriately referred and 
that it be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2696 

A bill to provide a program of pollution con- 
trol in the river basins and waterways of 
the United States through comprehensive 
planning and financial assistance to mu- 
nicipalities and regional water basin man- 
agement associations for the construction 
of waste treatment facilities 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 

“Regional Water Quality Act of 1971”. 
FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. (a) Congress finds and declares that 
the clear, fresh, natural waters of the Na- 
tion’s rivers, lakes, streams, estuaries, bays, 
and coastal areas have become despoiled and 
unsightly dumping grounds for the wastes 
of our industries and for the raw or inade- 
quately treated sewage of our communities; 
that there is a national concern for the po- 
tentially harmful effects of these waters to 
our health and welfare, for the esthetic 
qualities of these waters, and for the suit- 
ability of these waters for municipal, agri- 
cultural, industrial, recreational and wild- 


life, and sport and commercial fish uses; that 
there is a national urgency to control, pre- 
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vent, and eliminate polluting substances in 
these waters through the construction, where 
appropriate, of coordinated river basin or 
areawide waste treatment works if these wa- 
ters are to be reclaimed and restored to ade- 
quate standards of quality for our health, 
welfare, and resource needs; that present 
Federal programs now authorized to provide 
financial assistance in the construction of 
such works are inadequate to meet the rising 
demand for the works and that these pro- 
grams have focused on the need for indi- 
vidual municipalities to construct treatment 
facilities rather than on coordinated efforts 
to clean up entire river basins and attack 
all major sources of pollution; that these 
present programs need to be supplemented 
by a program which focuses on a coordi- 
nated regional approach which provides de- 
sirable economic incentives to water users to 
conserve water and to minimize pollution 
through reduction in the quantity of waste 
products dumped into these waterways and 
which will encourage the formation of inter- 
state regional water basin management asso- 
ciations which ultimately will assume full 
financial responsibility for the provision of 
waste treatment works in the most effective 
and economically efficient manner. 

(b) It is therefore the purpose of this 
Act to encourage the formation of perma- 
nent regional water basin management as- 
sociations which are responsible for the 
prepartion and development of compre- 
hensive pollution control plans for a river 
basin or a part thereof or other area that is 
consistent with or part of a comprehensive 
river basin water and related land use plan 
for the area. These objectives shall be ac- 
complished through— 

(1) the establishment of economic in- 
centives to water users to conserve water 
and minimize wastes and to join together 
in regional water basin management associa- 
tions to promote the most efficient use of 
the water sources of the region; and 

(2) the provision of financial assistance 
to municipalities and regional water basin 
management associations for the construc- 
tion of waste treatment facilities. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act the 
term— 

(1) “Administrator” means the Admin- 
istrator of the Environmental Protection 
Agency; 

(2) “regional water basin management as- 
sociation” means a State or interstate agency 
responsible for developing and carrying out 
a comprehensive water pollution control 
program for a river basin or a part thereof 
or other area which is consistent with or part 
of a comprehensive river basin water and 
related land use plan; 

(3) “construction” includes preliminary 
planning to determine the economic and 
engineering feasibility of waste treatment 
activities, the engineering, architectural, 
legal, fiscal, and economic investigations and 
studies, surveys, designs, plans, working 
drawings, specifications, procedures, and 
other action necessary to the construction 
of such facilities; and the erection, building, 
acquisition, alteration, remodeling, improve- 
ment, or extension of such facilities; and the 
inspection and supervision of the construc- 
tion of such facilities; 

(4) “waste treatment facilities” means 
the various devices used in the treatment of 
sewage or industrial wastes of a liquid na- 
ture, including the necessary intercepting 
sewers, outfall sewers, pumping, powers, and 
other equipment, and their appurtenances, 
and includes any extensions, improvements, 
remodeling, additions, and alterations there- 
of; 

(5) “State” means a State, the District of 
Columbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Guam; and 

(6) “person” means any individual, part- 
nership, corporation, association, or other 
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legal entity, and includes an officer, member, 
or employee of such entity who as such offi- 
cer, member, or employee is under a duty to 
perform the act in respect of which the 
violation occurs. 


NATIONAL EFFLUENT CHARGES 


Sec. 4. (a) In furtherance of the purpose 
of this Act, the Administrator and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall prescribe such reg- 
ulations as are necessary to establish and 
put into effect not later than June 30, 1972, a 
schedule of national effluent charges for all 
those substances other than domestic sewage 
which detract from the quality of the water 
for municipal, agricultural, industrial, rec- 
reational, sport, wildlife, and commercial fish 
uses. In determining such charges the Ad- 
ministrator shall consider the relationship 
between the quantity and quality of the 
waste discharged and the resulting damage 
to the quality of the waterway as the base 
for specific charges. Charges established pur- 
suant to this subsection with respect to bio- 
logical waste shall be at a rate of at least 
ten cents per pound. Such regulations shall 
also provide for making available as public 
information all amounts collected pursuant 
to such charges. 

(b) Revenues collected by the Secretary of 
the Treasury pursuant to such charges shall 
be deposited in a trust fund (hereinafter 
referred to as the “fund") in the Treasury 
to be available without further appropria- 
tion to the Administrator for use as pre- 
scribed in section 5. 

(c) Any person who willfully fails to pay 
any charge as required by regulations estab- 
lished pursuant to this section or who will- 
fully fails to make any return, keep any rec- 
ords, supply any information, or to do any 
other act required by such regulations 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be fined not more 
than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both, together with costs of 
prosecution. 

(d) The United States district courts 
shall, upon petition by the appropriate 
United States attorney or the Attorney Gen- 
eral on behalf of the United States, have 
jurisdiction to restrain violations of reg- 
ulations established pursuant to this Act. 


USE OF FUNDS 


Sec. 5. The Administrator shall distribute 
from the fund in each fiscal year such 
amounts for the purposes of sections 6 and 7 
as he determines will best carry out the 
purpose of this Act. 


GRANTS TO MUNICIPALITIES 


Sec. 6. From allocations pursuant to sec- 
tion 5 the Administrator shall make grants 
to municipalities in any State for the con- 
struction of waste treatment facilities. Such 
grants shall be made on a priority basis 
determined by the Administrator in accord- 
ance with the purpose of this Act in such 
manner as to provide for such facilities 
where the need is greatest. 


GRANTS TO REGIONAL MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Sec. 7. From allocations pursuant to sec- 
tion 5 the Administrator shall make grants 
to regional water basin management associa- 
tions for the construction of waste treat- 
ment facilities. Such grants shall be made 
(1) in amounts determined on the basis of 
the population of the area to be served and 
the urgency of the need, and (2) subject to 
the condition that— 

(A) the association has developed and 
submitted to the Administrator a com- 
prehensive water pollution control plan for 
the region over which it has jurisdiction; 

(B) such region covers the area of one 
or more river basins in one or more States 
or is an area in one or more States of related 
land uses; 

(C) the Administrator determines that 
such plan provides for a coordinated attack 
on water pollution and other related con- 
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servation problems in such region, including 
the construction of adequate waste treat- 
ment facilities and such other actions as are 
necessary to carry out such plan, and pro- 
vides for the levying of waste treatment and 
other appropriate charges in such amounts 
as will pay the costs of carrying out such 
plan; and 

(D) such association is a permanent orga- 
nization with authority (including enforce- 
ment authority) to carry out such pian. 

OTHER CONDITIONS AND REQUIREMENTS 

Sec, 8. The Administrator may establish by 
regulation such other conditions and re- 
quirements for grants pursuant to this Act as 
he determines necessary to carry out the 
purpose of this Act. 


By Mr. HUGHES: 

S. 2697. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Tjernagel and others. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing legislation to authorize 
and direct the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay the claim of the Tjernagel fam- 
ily and other Iowans resulting from the 
crash of an Iowa Air National Guard jet 
aircraft on their family farm in Hamil- 
ton County, Iowa, on December 9, 1968. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peter Tjernagel were in 
their farmhouse with their children that 
December evening when a military jet 
crashed a few feet away, killing both 
crewmen aboard. The plane was on a 
training mission. 

Flaming jet fuel and wreckage de- 
stroyed the family farmhouse, other 
farm buildings, grain, equipment, and 
the personal belongings of the entire 
Tjernagel family. The family escaped 
that night with just the clothes on their 
backs, some of them suffering with cuts, 
burns, and bruises. 

The next day personnel from the Air 
Force and the Iowa attorney general’s 
office both arrived on the scene. Accord- 
ing to reports from the family and State 
Officials, the Air Force officers indicated 
that they would handle processing of the 
claims and make any necessary pay- 
ments. They advanced $5,000 to the 
family to tide them over. 

The Tjernagels moved into a rented 
home in nearby Story City, Iowa, and 
began an enormous task, listing all the 
destroyed items along with their value, 
preparing affidavits and otherwise com- 
plying with the requirements set by the 
Air Force. The attorney for the Tjerna- 
gels conferred many times by telephone 
and in person with Air Force personnel 
while compiling the damages for the 
claims. Air Force representatives assured 
him that the Air Force was responsible 
and would pay the Tjernagels for the 
damages suffered by them. Two and a 
half years later the Air Force notified 
the State of Iowa that the Air Force 
would not accept responsibility. They ad- 
vised the family to file their claim against 
the State of Iowa. 

In my judgment, this is an intolerable 
situation. No matter who is to blame 
for the crash, the Tjernagel family 
should not be made to suffer the mate- 
rial hardship and emotional torture of 
a continuing legal battle between the 
Federal Government and the State of 
Iowa. 

I requested from the attorney for the 
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Tjernagel family a list of the individual 
Iowans affected and their specific finan- 
cial claims against the Air Force. The 
total amount of these claims is 
$111,994.88. 

The Tjernagels have suffered long 
enough. Mr. Peter Tjernagel died a few 
months after the accident leaving his 
wife, Marie, and four children, Michael, 
Martin, Sigrid, and Ingeborg. Their grief 
has been immense. There is no way to 
repay them for their suffering. But this 
legislation will enable them to replace 
their material losses, and I am hopeful 
it will receive early approval. 


By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself, 
Mr. Montoya, and Mr. BENT- 
SEN): 

S. 2699. A bill to authorize the acqui- 
sition of lands within the Vermejo 
Ranch, N. Mex., and Colo., for addition to 
the national forest system, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing legislation which will 
enable this and future generations to 
continue enjoying one of the most beau- 
tiful forest and high country areas in 
the Nation. 

Known as the Vermejo Ranch, this 
area of more than 500,000 acres in north- 
ern New Mexico is in danger of being 
lost to undesirable exploitation, because 
the present owners are unable to main- 
tain it, because of financial reasons and 
must sell, The owners prefer to sell to 
the Government in order to assure that 
the area will remain intact and protected 
for public use, rather than exploited for 
commercial purposes such as mining and 
extensive timbering. 

The sentiment in the Southwestern 
region appears to be unanimously in fa- 
vor of saving the ranch for public use. 

I have received many letters support- 
ing Government ownership; and, indeed, 
the State of New Mexico has also con- 
sidered purchasing the ranch, but its fi- 
nancial resources appear to be limited. 

My legislation would authorize the pur- 
chase of the ranch and add the acreage 
to the national forest system. I must say 
quite frankly that the expense will be 
fairly substantial, because of the large 
tract of land involved. I have been in- 
formed by the U.S. Forest Service that 
appraisers have set $26 million as a fair 
market value for the ranch. We are ex- 
ploring other possiblities, however, in- 
cluding land exchanges, partial gifts, et 
cetera, in order to bring down the cash 
outlay figure. At any rate, there is every 
prospect that the price will never be re- 
duced, but will continue to climb the 
longer we delay. 

On the other hand, there is a very real 
possibility that if the Congress does not 
act quickly, the ranch will be sold to 
commercial interests and exploited in 
such a fashion that its beauty and grand- 
eur will be irrevocably lost. 

Acreage in the area began to be pur- 
chased in 1945 by Mr. W. J. Gourley, a 
prominent businessman from Fort 
Worth, Tex. Mr. Gourley developed this 
land for the next 25 years with the result 
being an outstanding hunting, fishing, 
and general recreation area, in addition 
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to the ranchlands. Mr. Gourley died on 
August 9, 1970, and the heirs have been 
forced to put up the ranch for sale to 
meet the estate tax requirements. 

The land includes more than 60 high 
country fishing lakes with approximately 
2,000 surface acres and well over 100 
miles of trout streams. Artesian water is 
available in the vicinity, including an old 
oil well exploration hole which has been 
flowing surface water for more than 10 
years, and in the adjacent “bubbling” 
lake which gushes water above the lake 
surface. 

The ranch also contains one of the 
most outstanding hunting and fishing 
areas in the Southwest. Big game popu- 
lations are estimated to be 5,000 to 7,000 
elk; 40,000 deer; several thousand tur- 
keys; 200 to 300 antelope; four bull buf- 
falo; and an undetermined number >f 
bear and mountain lion. Small game in- 
cludes grouse, quail, dove, ducks, rab- 
bits, and squirrels. 

Before Mr. Gourley acquired the land, 
most of the acreage was grazed under 
leases, There was, consequently, severe 
erosion. Mr. Gourley, dedicated to reviv- 
ing the land, spent 25 years in replenish- 
ing the valuable land, using improved 
management, reduced stock and range 
improvements to stabilize and improve 
the area. He also constructed a large 
owner’s headquarters with guest facili- 
ties, a complete manager’s office, and 
working ranch headquarters at Vermejo 
Park. 

The entire ranch makes up one of the 
most beautiful, valuable tracts of land 
in the United States—too valuable to 
be considered merely for its commercial 
benefits. I have become convinced that 
it is in the highest public interest to see 
this land become part of the national for- 
est, so that it is saved for future gen- 
erations to savor and enjoy. 


By Mr. 
quest) : 

S. 2700. A bill to extend diplomatic 
privileges and immunities to the mission 
to the United States of America of the 
Commission of the European Communi- 
ties and to members thereof. Referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

TO EXTEND DIPLOMATIC PRIVILEGES AND IM- 
MUNITIES TO THE MISSION TO THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA OF THE COMMISSION OF 
THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES AND TO MEM- 
BERS THEREOF 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, by 

request, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to extend diplomatic privi- 
leges and immunities to the mission to 
the United States of America of the Com- 
mission of the European Communities, 
and to members thereof. 

The bill has been requested by the 
Assistant Secretary of State for Congres- 
sional Relations and I am introducing it 
in order that there may be a specific bill 
to which Members of the Senate and the 
public may direct their attention and 
comments. 

I reserve my right to support or oppose 
this bill, as well as any suggested amend- 
ments to it, when the matter is considered 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recorp at this point, 


FULBRIGHT (by re- 
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together with the letter from the Assist- 
ant Secretary of State dated Septem- 
ber 28, 1971, to the Vice President. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 2700 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That under 
such terms and conditions as he shall deter- 
mine and consonant with the purposes of this 
Act, the President is authorized to extend, 
or to enter into an agreement extending, to 
the Mission to the United States of America 
of the Commission of the European Com- 
munites, and to members thereof, the same 
privileges and immunities subject to cor- 
responding conditions and obligations as are 
enjoyed by diplomatic missions accredited to 
the United States and by members thereof. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., September 28, 1971. 
Hon. Sprro T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: I have the honor to 
transmit herewith for the consideration of 
the Senate a bill “To Extend Diplomatic Priv- 
ileges and Immunities to the Mission to the 
United States of America of the Commission 
of the European Communities, and to mem- 
bers thereof” (hereinafter “the Bill’). 

The purpose of the draft bill is to provide 
the President with the authority to extend 
to the Mission to the United States of the 
Commission of the European Communities 
(hereinafter “the Community”) and to mem- 
bers thereof, the same privileges and immuni- 
ties, subject to corresponding conditions and 
obligations, as are enjoyed by members of 
diplomatic missions accredited to the United 
States. 

In the President's report to Congress in 
February, he stated that “there have been 
suggestions for expanding our consultation, 
including the possibility of higher-level rep- 
resentation in Washington. We would wel- 
come to the implementation of any such sug- 
gestion that the Community might pro- 
pose ... because of the importance of close 
consultation.” In furtherance of these objec- 
tives cited by the President, the Community 
is now making the final arrangements to 
establish a permanent high-level mission in 
the Unted States. It will be headed by Aldo 
Maria Mazio, until recently the Italian Am- 
bassador te Belgium. The Ambassador is ex- 
pected to arrive in Washington in mid- 
October with his staff. 

The American Mission to the Community 
and its members have always enjoyed full 
diplomatic status, and both we and the Com- 
munity would like its mission to the United 
States, and its members, to possess similar 
privileges and immunities. This, however, 
requires a special Act of Congress since under 
customary international law, diplomatic 
privileges and immunities are a concomitant 
only of relations between states as opposed to 
relations between a state and an interna- 
tional organization or a supra-national body 
possessing certain attributes of sovereignty, 
such as the Community. Thus, members of 
our Mission to the Community, though ac- 
credited to the Commission, are granted 
privileges and immunities by the Government 
of Belgium in accordance with its obligations 
under the Treaty of Rome as a Community 
host government. The Mission of the Com- 
munity to the UK, and its members, enjoy 
privileges and immunities as the result of an 
act of Parliament. In the United States, 
representatives to and employees of inter- 
national organizations, of which the United 
States is a member, may enjoy certain privi- 
leges and immunities for their official acts 
under the International Organizations Im- 
munities Act. More comprehensive privileges 
and immunities may be granted members of 
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missions to the United Nations under the 
Headquarters Agreement, which was enacted 
by the Congress as a Joint Resolution in 1947, 
and under the Convention on Privileges and 
Immunities of the United Nations, which was 
acceded to by the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, in 
1970. In addition, by virtue of an agreement 
authorized by special legislation, representa- 
tives of member states, and certain members 
of their staffs on the Council of the OAS 
located in Washington may enjoy full privi- 
leges and immunities. 

In addition to the desire to reciprocate the 
privileges and immunities enjoyed by our 
official representatives to the Community, a 
grant of privileges and immunities to the 
Community's mission and its members can be 
justified on the grounds of the Community’s 
unique legal and political character. The 
Community is a suit generis organization 
with attributes of sovereignty which ap- 
proaches the character of a supra-national 
body. Thus, through its extensive central in- 
stitutions with governing authority in cer- 
tain areas and its authority to conduct a 
broad range of international relations on its 
own behalf, the Community is clearly dis- 
tinguishable from an international organiza- 
tion. Notably the American diplomatic 
mission to the Community is the sole in- 
stance of official diplomatic relations by the 
United States with an entity other than a 
state, as distinguished from U.S. representa- 
tion, by virtue of its membership, in certain 
international organizations. In 1967, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service determined that the 
Community constituted a foreign govern- 
ment for the purposes of the exemption from 
federal income taxation of its representatives 
and employees residing in the U.S. 

Given the desire to accord privileges and 
immunities to the Community’s representa- 
tives a special amendment to the Interna- 
tional Organizations Immunities Act to pro- 
vide only “official acts” immunities would not 
suffice. Accordingly, the proposed bill is 
modeled generally after the legislation au- 
thorizing the President to extend, subject to 
corresponding conditions and obligations, 
privileges and immunities to representatives 
of member states on the Council of the OAS 
and to members of their staffs. The draft bill, 
however, refers to “members” of missions 
which is defined by the Vienna Convention on 
Diplomatic Relations (to which the Senate 
has given its advice and consent but which 
has not yet been ratified), to encompass 
both the head of a mission and its staff. In 
addition, the bill, if passed, would also au- 
thorize the President to extend privileges and 
immunities to the mission itself as well as 
to its members. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Office of Management and Budget that from 
the standpoint of the Administration’s pro- 
gram there is no objection to the submission 
of this legislation to the Congress for its 
consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin M. ABSHIRE, 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
S. 2148 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distinguished 
senior Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD) be added as a cosponsor of S. 2148, 
the Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and 
Rehabilitation Act of 1971, bringing to 31 
the number of my colleagues who have 
joined me in sponsoring what I consider 
landmark legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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S. 2440 


At the request of Mr. Cranston, the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2440, a 
bill to amend title 23 of the United States 
Code to authorize construction of exclu- 
sive or preferential bicycle lanes, and for 
other purposes. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 164 


At the request of Mr. Grirrin, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE), the Sena- 
tor from Utah (Mr. BENNETT), the Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN), and the 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. Jorpan) were 
added as cosponsors of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 164, proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States re- 
lating to the assignment and transporta- 
tion of pupils to public schools. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 165 


At the request of Mr. TALMADGE, the 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Jor- 
DAN) was added as a cosponsor of Senate 
Joint Resolution 165, proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States prohibiting involuntary 
busing of students. 


RURAL COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
REVENUE SHARING ACT OF 1971— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 470 


(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry.) 

Mr. ALLEN (for himself, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, and Mr. TALMADGE) submitted an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
to the bill S. 1612 to establish a revenue- 
sharing program for rural development, 


FAIR CREDIT BILLING ACT— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 471 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing, and 
Urban Affairs.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE., Mr. President, I am 
introducing an amendment to S. 652, the 
Fair Credit Billing Act. The purpose of 
the amendment is to clarify the intent 
of the legislation to regulate unfair bill- 
ing practices on the part of creditors re- 
gardless of whether the creditor imposes 
a finance charge. 

The Fair Credit Billing Act requires 
creditors to respond to customer billing 
disputes within 30 days or forfeit the 
amount in dispute. Since the Fair Credit 
Billing Act was introduced in the form 
of an amendment to the Truth in Lend- 
ing Act, the definitions contained in the 
Truth in Lending Act are applicable to 
the terms used in the proposed fair credit 
billing legislation. The Truth in Lending 
Act was concerned with the proper dis- 
closure of finance charges and accord- 
ingly the term creditor was defined as a 
person who extended credit for which the 
payment of a finance charge was 
required. 

Unfortunately, this restrictive defini- 
tion of a creditor does not remedy some 
of the most widespread abuses in the 
credit billing area. For example, the is- 
suers of travel and entertainment credit 
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cards such as American Express, Diner’s 
Club, and Carte Blanche would not be 
covered under the fair credit billing leg- 
islation since they do not impose a fi- 
nance charge on their customers. 

Many of the complaints I have received 
about difficulties consumers have had in 
resolving billing disputes have involved 
the three companies I have named. It 
was always my intent to extend the pro- 
visions of the fair credit billing legisla- 
tion to the issuers of travel and enter- 
tainment cards. Therefore, the amend- 
ment I have introduced does not change 
the original intent of the legislation, but 
merely perfects a technical error in the 
drafting of the original bill. 

I am introducing this amendment at 
this time so that the intent of the legis- 
lation would be clear to all parties con- 
cerned during the forthcoming hearings 
on the legislation which have been sched- 
uled for October 26 through October 29. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON 
CORPORATE SECRECY 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Sub- 
committee on Monopoly of the Senate 
Select Small Business Committee held 
hearings in 1969 on “The Role of Giant 
Corporations in the American and 
World Economies—Part I—Automobile 
Industry.” 

Those hearings explored such indus- 
trial giants as General Motors and their 
effect on the world market. 

The next round of hearings—‘Part 
Il—Corporate Secrecy”—which begin 
November 9, will again look at GM and 
other massive conglomerates. 

It is not surprising that the giant 
American corporations, operating with- 
in tight, highly organized and structured 
conglomerates with extensive holdings 
throughout the world, are called “private 
governments.” 

It is not surprising, because these 
American industrial giants profoundly 
affect the standard of living and the 
quality of life in the countries in which 
they operate. 

And to small businesses, dependent on 
the giants as suppliers, customers, com- 
petitors, or all three, the decisions and 
actions of these “private governments,” 
often carry more force and have more 
influence than the directives of public 
governments. 

The decisions reached in the guarded 
boardrooms of the corporations deter- 
mine whether there will be new jobs 
in Milwaukee, Wis., or in Frankfurt, 
Germany, or in Hong Kong. They make 
the decisions on pay and working con- 
ditions and directly establish the stand- 
ards of living for the countries in which 
they operate. In fact, few governments 
can claim as much influence on the eco- 
nomic structure of a country and its 
standard of living. 

The power of giant corporations is well 
known to environmentalists who have 
watched with pained frustration as the 
corporate decision is the final and often 
only one whether a virgin forest will be 
felled this year or next; whether a river 
or lake will be clean or polluted, or 
whether the air will be healthy and clean, 
or foul tasting and poisonous to all living 
creatures. 
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In the cities, they decide which neigh- 
borhoods shall live or die and who shall 
benefit from the services and priorities 
the corporation decides it needs. 

The pervasiveness of the power of giant 
corporations is also very real to the farm- 
er. The decisions of agribusiness con- 
glomerates determine not only which 
farm products will be bought, where, and 
at which prices, but even whether fam- 
ily farming will or will not remain eco- 
nomically feasible in certain regions and 
in certain crops. 

In 1968 I chaired hearings on the ques- 
tion of corporate farming and will re- 
new that study during this phase of 
hearings on November 16 and 17. 

The Federal Trade Commission’s Bu- 
reau of Economics’ Economic Report on 
Corporate Mergers reported that by the 
beginning of 1969, 87 corporations, each 
with assets of $1 billion or more, ac- 
counted for 46 percent of all assets owned 
by corporations primarily engaged in 
manufacturing. The same report also 
points out: 

Although the number of corporations of 
every size has expanded substantially dur- 
ing the past decade, only those in the $1 
billion and over class have enlarged their 
share of total assets—from 26 to 46 percent. 
Despite an increase of over 40,000 in the 
number of corporations with assets under $10 
million during the past decade, their share 
of the total assets fell from 20 percent to 14. 

Even greater than the largest corporations’ 
share of assets is their share of profits. By 
1969, the 87 largest corporations received a 
share of the net profits of all manufactur- 
ing corporations equal to that of the over 
194,000 other manufacturing corporations. 

The 2,593 corporations with assets of $10 
million or more represented less than 1 per- 
cent of all manufacturing businesses, but 
they held 86 percent of the total assets and 
received 88 percent of the net profits of all 
manufacturing corporations. 


To repeat, less than 1 percent of the 
manufacturing businesses in the country 
have 86 percent of the assets and 88 per- 
cent of the net profits. 

In 1970, of the 51 largest “money 
powers” in the world, only 38 were sover- 
eign national states, while 13 were mul- 
tinational business corporations. 

As part of the monopoly subcommittee’s 
hearings on giant corporations, a list of 
countries and companies interspersed, 
ranked by size of national gross national 
product and corporate net sales, was 
printed in the record. The 1970 list has 
been prepared by the Library of Congress 
and will be appended to this statement. 

That latest report reveals that General 
Motors, despite an uncommonly bad year 
in 1970, was still 23 on the list of world 
money powers, larger than 123 of the 
world’s 146 nations. American Telephone 
& Telegraph, No. 25, was a bigger power 
in money terms than South Africa. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and Ford 
Motor Co., Nos. 27 and 28, were each 
bigger than either Denmark or Austria. 
Royal Dutch/Shell, No. 32, was ahead of 
Norway. Sears Roebuck, No. 37, was 
larger than Greece. General Electric, No. 
39, outranked the Phillipines and Turkey. 
International Business Machines, Mobil 
Oil, Chrysler and Unilever, occupying 
slots from 44 through 46, came ahead of 
Thailand and Colombia. ITT, No. 49, and 
Texas, No. 51, straddled Chile in the 50th 
position. 
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Comparing private corporate giants 
with public governments is not an argu- 
ment that bigness is in itself bad, but an 
argument that governments—public and 
private—derive their powers from the 
consent of the governed and are respon- 
Sible to those they govern. 

The central question the next phase of 
the giant corporations hearings will ex- 
plore is not so much whether the powers 
now plainly exercised by the multina- 
tional business concerns are just or un- 
just, or even whether those powers are 
exercised with or without the consent of 
the governed—although those questions 
will be open to discussion. 

The central question will be whether it 
is possible for the public to make real, 
meaningful decisions when it has insuf- 
ficient information about essential mat- 
ters on which it should have the op- 
portunity to choose. 

How, for example, can any one of the 
200 million Americans importantly af- 
fected by the matter make any decision 
on the pricing policies of the automobile 
manufacturers when the costs of build- 
ing a car are nowhere made known? 

How can the people of this country 
evaluate the social, economic, and po- 
litical implications of the increasing 
dominance of giant corporations in ag- 
riculture when adequate data are not 
available anywhere? 

How can anyone consent or dissent to 
what is happening, profitwise, in the food 
and kindred products industry, as re- 
ported in an official statistical service of 
the Federal Government, when the op- 
erating results of important defense, 
electronics and aerospace firms are aver- 
aged into the industry “food and kindred 
products?” The Government’s statistical 
practices appear to be based more on 
habit and corporate power than on logic. 
See “Working Paper A” appended to this 
statement. 

In “Working Paper A” appended to 
this statement, it is demonstrated that 
a small manufacturer making a large 
profit—or loss—must declare that profit 
or loss to the world at large, including 
his competitors; while a large manu- 
facturer, with identical sales and an 
identical or larger profit, made on the 
same product, is allowed to keep the fig- 
ures entirely secret. 

To help stimulate thinking about the 
important subject of these hearings, two 
documents have been prepared. 

The first is a list of 16 major ques- 
tions with which the subcommittee will 
be concerned in the hearings on corpor- 
ate secrecy. 

The second is a working paper that 
presents some preliminary 
about the first 3 of the 16 major ques- 
tions, and notes some of the additional 
questions that are suggested by this pre- 
liminary consideration of the major 
questions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point the following documents: 

First, list prepared by the Congres- 
sional Research Service, Library of Con- 
gress, entitled, “Gross National Products 
of Countries and Net Sales of Companies 
Interspersed: Top 51, by Rank—1970.” 

Second, list prepared for use at hear- 
ings on “Corporate Secrecy,” captioned 
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“Sixteen Major Questions To Be Con- 
sidered by the Subcommittee.” 

Third, a working paper, prepared by 
myself and Raymond D. Watts of the 
staff of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee, entitled, “The Nature and Dimen- 
sions of Corporate Secrecy.” 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, CONGRESSIONAL 
RESEARCH SERVICE 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCTS OF COUNTRIES AND 
NET SALES OF COMPANIES INTERSPERSED: 
TOP 51, BY RANK—1970 


This table is a combined listing of the lead- 
ing international corporations and the top 
producing nations of the world. Corpora- 
tions are listed with their annual net sales, 
which were taken from the May and August 
1971 issues of Fortune magazine. The non- 
Communist GNP figures are from Gross Na- 
tional Product, Growth Rates and Trend Data 
by Region and Country; May 15, 1971, com- 
piled by the Office of Statistics and Reports, 
Bureau for Program and Policy Coordina- 
tion, Agency for International Development. 
Communist countries’ GNP figures were esti- 
mated by the U.S. Department of State. All 
figures are for 1970, with the non-Communist 
countries’ GNP data in constant 1969 prices, 
and the Communist countries’ GNP data es- 
timated in 1970 dollars, All figures are in 
billions of dollars. £ 

(In billions of dollars) 
Country: Amount 


1. United States 
. Soviet Union 


. Sweden —-.- 
. Belgium --- 
. Argentina —-... 
. Switzerland 


ted ad pa et et 
SATSORRS: 
WON AROKP 
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2 Purchasing power equivalent in 1970 dol- 
lars, as estimated by U.S. Department of 
State. 

Steve Wolf, researcher, economics division, 
August 6, 1971. 

HEARINGS ON CORPORATE SECRECY, BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MONOPOLY OF THE SE- 
LECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS, U.S. 
SENATE 


SIXTEEN MAJOR QUESTIONS TO BE CONSIDERED 
BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE 


A. Nature and dimensions of corporate 

secrecy 

Question 1. What is meant by the term 
“corporate secrecy”? 

Question 2. What are the principal aspects 
and types of corporate secrecy? 

Question 3. What are the economic and s0- 
cial purposes, benefits, costs and implica- 
tions of corporate secrecy, from the view- 
points of giant corporations, small businesses, 
consumers, farmers, inventors, investors, eco- 
nomists, scholars, labor, regulatory agencies 
concerned with such matters as fair pricing 
and the protection of the environment, and 
other groups in the society? 

B. Regular and routine corporate injorma- 
tion disclosure today 

Question 4. What kinds and quantities of 
information are the giant corporations 
furnishing to the public, to government, or 
to both today— 

(a) through their published annual re- 
ports and voluntary disclosures to private di- 
rectories and various business and investor 
publications? 

(b) through required filings with various 
agencies of Federal, State and local govern- 
ment? 

Question 5. How accessible or inaccessible 
to the public is the information previously 
filed and currently being filed by giant corp- 
orations with the various agencies of 
government? 

Question 6. What problems of comparabil- 
ity and comprehensibility exist in using cor- 
porate information filed with government? 


©. Irregular and occasional corporate infor- 
mation disclosure 

Question 7. What kinds of information 
about giant corporations baye come into 
the public domain through other than rou- 
tine sources, such as— 

(a) public records of litigation in Federal 
and State courts? 

(b) Congressional hearings records? 

(c) revelations of corporate insiders and 
former insiders? 

Question 8. How can the small business- 
man and small farmer (and their lawyers), 
the small investor (and his market analyst 
or mutual fund), the working man (and his 
trade union), the consumer (and his public 
advocates), and all the other interested per- 
sons find—and use—the information that is 
technically “available”—but deeply buried— 
in these obscure, immense and labyrinthine 
sources? 

Question 9. How can the groups mentioned 
in Question 8 themselves employ these spe- 
cial and occasional agencies—the courts, the 
Congress, corporate “whistle biowers’—to 
cause corporate giants to disclose further in- 
formation? 


D. Routine corporate non-disclosure today: 
proper and improper areas of secrecy 
Question 10. What kinds of information 
from and about giant corporations should be 
but are not today routinely available to the 
public, in a systematic, axcessible form? 
Question 11. What kinds of information 
are giant corporations today furnishing to 
government agencies (and to what govern- 
ment agencies) “in confidence”—that is, with 
a promise from the government that the 
public will have no access to it? 
Question 12. What are the proper pur- 
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poses, scope and limitations of confidential 
treatment for corporate disclosures to gov- 
ernment agencies? 

Question 13. What are the legitimate, de- 
fensible purposes and areas of corporate 
secrecy? How much and what kinds of cor- 
porate information quite properly should 
be withheld— 

(a) from the public at large but not from 
government? 

(b) from everyone outside the company, 
including government? 


E. Areas for administrative improvement 


Question 14. Which government agencies, 
under existing statutory authority, could do 
a better job of collecting and publishing in- 
formation from and about giant corpora- 
tions? How? 

F. Areas for legislative improvement 

Question 15. What existing legislation im- 
pairs or impedes disclosure of information 
about giant corporations that should be in 
the public domain but is not? 

Question 16. What existing legislation 
should be amended or repealed, and what 
new legislation should be considered and 
enacted, to cause information about giant 
corporations to come into the public domain 
in more adequate quantity and quality and 
in more accessible forms and places? 


WORKING PAPER A: THE NATURE AND DIMEN- 
SIONS OF CORPORATE SECRECY 


THE SUBCOMMITTEES MAJOR QUESTIONS 1 
THROUGH 3: DISCUSSION, THEORIES, AND 
SOME FURTHER QUESTIONS* 

Question 1. What is meant by the term 
“corporate secrecy”? 

As used here, “corporate secrecy” means 
the conscious, deliberate withholding from 
the public, for whatever reasons, of valu- 
able information possessed by corporate 
management. Unless you say more than that, 
you cannot say that corporate secrecy is 
“good” or “bad.” Some types of corporate 
secrecy serve useful economic and social 
ends, Other types do not. Also, the same type 
of corporate secrecy may be “good” in one 
context and “bad” in another. For example, 
it may be proper and even desirable for 
small, simple corporations to keep to them- 
selves certain kinds of information, while 
it would be undesirable for giant, complex 
corporations to keep the same kind of in- 
formation secret. One theory the hearings*® 
will explore is that, as things often work out 
today, the actual situation is just the 
reverse: small business must live in a gold- 
fish bowl, while big business successfully 
hides from the public information that 
should be freely available to help competi- 
tive capitalism work better for all the peo- 
ple. 

Question 2. What are the principal aspects 
and types of corporate secrecy? 

As these hearings begin, the Subcommittee 
will be thinking about the policies and 
practices of giant corporations in concealing 
or disclosing seven types of valuable in- 
formation. They are: 

(1) Financial information about the 
separate organizational, industrial and geo- 
graphical segments of the business, and the 
interrelationships of the segments; 

(2) Information on industrial and nat- 
ural resources ownership and control; 


*This working paper was prepared by 
Senator Gaylord Nelson, Chairman, Sub- 
committee on Monopoly of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, with the assistance of 
the subcommittee staff. It is intended to 
serve as an aid to discussion at hearings on 
Corporate Secrecy. This paper has not been 
approved or disapproved by other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee or full committee 
and should not, therefore, be read as nec- 
essarily reflecting the views of either, (Foot- 
notes are at the end of the paper.) 
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(83) Product information needed by or 
valuable to consumers; 

(4) Information on new discoveries, and 
on how and why decisions are made to put 
on the market or withhold from the market 
new products and technologies; 

(5) Information about government pro- 
curement and government contracts; 

(6) Environmental impact information; 
and 

(7) Information on employment policies 
and working conditions. 

Obviously it will be a hard job and take a 
long time to look into all those areas of 
corporate secrecy. In the first phase of the 
hearings—a phase that may take a year or 
more—the subcommittee will be primarily 
concerned only with the first two, although 
we will not prevent witnesses from offering 
testimony on any others, including areas not 
eyen mentioned in this list. 

(Question 2-1. In addition to the seven 
listed in “Working Paper A,” what other as- 
pects and types of corporate secrecy deserve 
Congressional consideration?) 

But in this paper the remaining discus- 
sion will be limited to the subject of con- 
cealment and disclosure by giant corpora- 
tions of the financial aspects of their opera- 
tions. The main—and staggeringly large— 
questions are: 

(Question 2-2.) What are the giant corpo- 
rations’ investments, costs, profits and losses, 
itemized along rec ble, comparable 
organizational, industrial and geographical 
lines? 

(Question 2-3.) What do the giant corpora- 
tions own, in the way of industrial and 
natural resources? 

(Question 2-4.) And who owns the giant 
corporations? 

There should be no illusions—we have 
none—that one Senate subcommittee, with 
a tiny budget and staff, is going to come up 
with very many previously unknown answers 
to questions such as those, although we shall 
surely try. It will be cause for pride if even 
a few of the nuggets of valuable knowledge, 
now stubbornly concealed, are unearthed. 

Rather, the objective and hope are to make 
s record that will show how large the areas 
of secrecy are. That, in turn, may assist the 
Congress in making Judgments on how much 
of the business secrecy—now practiced and 
defended in the name of free enterprise—is 
actually harmful to free enterprise, small 
business, and the general public. Finally, the 
record may show what can and must be 
done to move the country toward a wider, 
more equitable sharing of industrial infor- 
mation, to the benefit of both economic and 
political freedom. 

Our ultimate aim is to restore force and 
meaning to the proud American claims, now 
dubious, that ours is an open society and a 
competitive system. 

Question 3. What are the economic and 
social purposes, benefits, costs and implica- 
tions of corporate secrecy, from various 
viewpoints? 

Remarks of two witnesses at separate 
Senate subcommittee hearings in recent 
years illustrate the way the same kind of 
secrecy—or disclosure—can look good or bad, 
depending on the point of view. 

Auto manufacturers’ viewpoint: Secrecy 

beneficial, disclosure harmful 

In 1969, testifying before this subcommit- 
tee, the president of the Automobile Manu- 


facturers Association said: 

“The disclosure of detailed financial data 
by a company would enable competitors to 
determine its points of weakness and 
strength, The competitors could then avoid 
a competitor’s strengths and exploit his 
weaknesses. Detailed knowledge of a com- 
petitor’s cost and profit data would, for 
example, assist a manufacturer in making 
decisions about his own production of a 
competitive unit. Accounting methods and 
procedures themselves are considered im- 
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portant managerial tools and proprietary in 
nature; release of detailed data through 
which these methods and procedures could 
be revealed would be, in my opinion, unde- 
sirable,” ı 


Federal Trade Commission's viewpoint: 
Secrecy harmful, disclosure beneficial 


In 1970, testifying before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly, the chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission said: 

“In a market economy, the response of 
businessmen and investors to profit oppor- 
tunities critically determines the rational 
allocation of resources, In recent years as 
more industries have come under the con- 
trol of conglomerates, profit information on 
& product basis has become progressively 
less available. We recommend that the SEC 
in consultation with the FTC be directed to 
expand its product line reporting require- 
ments for multiproduct firms.” 2 

In other words, it almost certainly is not 
good, from its own viewpoint, for a giant 
manufacturing company to let the public 
(and thereby its competitors) know that it 
is realizing a 75 percent return on invest- 
ment in a particular product line—let’s say, 
for hypothetical example, golf carts. But 
just as certainly, it is good for the competi- 
tive process and the consumers of golf carts 
for the word to get around. As the FTC 
chairman noted, “the response of business- 
men and investors to profit opportunities” 
suggested by the knowledge that one com- 
pany is making a 75 percent return on its 
investment in golf cart manufacturing 
would result in a “rational allocation of re- 
sources” by other profit seekers, who would 
rush to invest in that industry, thereby 
increasing supplies of—and competition in— 
golf carts; thereby, in all probability, bring- 
ing the prices and profits down to more 
normal and reasonable levels.* But from the 
AMA president's viewpoint, and the success- 
ful company’s, news of the killing in golf 
carts should be carefully concealed by bury- 
ing the cost and profit data for that product 
line in a mass of consolidated figures, to 
avoid revealing anything meaningful that a 
competitor could “exploit.” Among the 
meaningful things thus to be concealed are 
bits of information that might tip off com- 
petitors (or, perhaps, the tax and antitrust 
authorities) about “proprietary” accounting 
systems, 

The FTC chairman wanted this clear and 
possibly irreconcilable conflict between the 
public and corporate interests to be resolved 
in the public's favor. He recommended that 
the SEC in consultation with the FTC be di- 
rected to expand its product line reporting 
requirements for multiproduct firms. 

Some idea of the extent to which that ex- 
cellent recommendation has been carried out 
thus far may be obtained by considering two 
examples, one hypothetical and one actual. 
The hypothetical example relates to progress 
at the SEC and the actual example to pro- 
gress at the FTC in the expansion of “product 
line reporting requirements for multiprod- 
uct firms.” 

The SEC, form 10-K, and two golj cart 

manufacturers 

Let us first consider the impact of present 
(recently revised and improved) SEC report- 
ing requirements on two imaginary firms, 
company A and Company B, each of which, 
in 1970, had sales of golf carts amounting to 
$2.7 million. (Golf carts, it may here use- 
fully be noted, are classified by the Bureau of 
the Census as one of seven product lines of 
an industry group styled “Motorcycles, bi- 
cycles and parts.™) 

Company A manufactures a fairly complete 
line of “motorcycles, bicycles and parts,” and 
nothing else. Its 1970 sales totaled $17 mil- 
lion. Golf carts accounted for 16 percent of 
total sales and (because they were quite prof- 
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itable), 22 percent of total company profits. 
Company A, in 1970, realized 4 percent on its 
sales over-all. It has always reported only 
consolidated sales, costs and profits in its 
annual reports to its stockholders and the 
SEC; but an attorney-examiner for the SEC 
is now strongly suggesting that, pursuant to 
Item 1(c)(2) of the annual report form, 
Form 10-K as recently amended, Company A 
should itemize the contributions to sales, 
separately, made by the following “classes 
of similar products”: (1) motorcycles, (2) 
bicycles, (3) golf carts, and (4) parts for 
motorcycles, bicycles and golf carts, If it 
doesn't like that, the examiner says, Company 
A could elect instead, under Item 1(c) (1), 
to report separately the contributions to 
sales, profits and losses made by each of the 
following two “lines of business”: (1) motor- 
cycles, bicycles and parts, and (2) golf carts 
and parts. The examiner asks whether it is 
not true that, in 1970, each of those four 
product lines contributed 15 percent or more 
to total sales, and each of those two “lines of 
business” contributed 15 percent or more to 
either total sales, total profits or total losses. 
The company admits both statements are 
true. Therefore, the examiner says, the 
amended Form 10-K, Item 1(c) requires that 
Company A report separately as suggested, 
one way or the other. The company wants 
to resist this; but its lawyer tells it that, if 
the SEC insists, the present law would prob- 
ably sustain the examiner in requiring the 
disclosure he wants. 

Company B also manufactures a fairly 
complete line of “Motorcycles, bicycles and 
parts,” including golf carts, and its sales in 
that industrial line amounted to $17 mil- 
lion in 1970. But, in Company B’s case $17 
million was something under 1 percent of 
total company sales ($1.9 billion) and less 
than 10 percent of total sales of “Transpor- 
tation equipment” amounting to $180 mil- 
lion. Company B's sales of golf carts also 
happened to be identical to those of Com- 
pany A: $2.7 million; but, partially because 
of purchasing and marketing leverage at- 
tributable to its great size, Company B’s 
golf cart sales accounted for 29 percent of 
its total profits in its “Motorcycles, bicycles 
and parts” lines of business, compared to 22 
percent in Company A. However, in its an- 
nual reports to stockholders and the SEC, 
Company B elected to consolidate all finan- 
cial data pertaining to the “Motorcycles, bi- 
cycles and parts” line into another, larger 
line of business, selected, defined and named 
by itself: “Consumer durables.” Another 
substantial part of Company B's financial 
data on products which it reports to the 
Census Bureau under standard subheadings 
of the standard industrial classification, 
“Transportation equipment,” it consolidates 
in its annual reports within another line of 
business selected, defined and named by it- 
self: “Industrial machinery and supplies.” 
Company B reported to the SEC and the 
public 1970 sales $210 million and profits of 
$15.8 million in “Consumer durables” and 
Sales of $350 million and a loss of $1.2 mil- 
lion in “Industrial machinery and supplies.” 
Over-all, Company B reported a return of 
4 percent on sales, a performance identical to 
Company A’s, An attorney-examiner at the 
SEC suggested to Company B's comptroller 
that it might make more sense to break out 
and report separately “Transportation equip- 
ment” as a line of business, Company B po- 
litely but firmly declined, pointing out that 
“Transportation equipment” is not, in its 
accounting scheme of things, a regular, rec- 
ognized “profit center,” and, besides, as a 
line of business “Transportation equipment” 
did not account for 10 percent of sales, prof- 
its or losses; therefore, it is not required to 
be itemized. (See Item 1(c) (1) of Form 10- 
K, as amended.) The company’s general 
counsel assured the SEC that Company B 
would go to the Supreme Court before it 
would submit to the examiner’s suggestion. 
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Small Business Viewpoint: Secrecy Gives Big 
Business Competitor an Edge 


If you were the president of Company A 
in the foregoing hypothetical, you would 
probably feel that the SEC’s disclosure re- 
quirements were giving your giant competi- 
tor an important edge on you, in the realm 
of information, wholly unrelated to any 
natural or earned market position, 

The real world conforms to this imaginary 
example. At a symposium on public report- 
iung by conglomerates, held at Tulane Uni- 
versity in 1968, Dr. David Solomons, profes- 
sor of accounting at the Wharton School, 
told the Maytag story: 

“A grave inequity is perpetrated by not 
requiring the reporting of segmental results, 
for companies making a narrow line of prod- 
ucts may feel at a disadvantage compared 
with more diversified companies. A good ex- 
ample is Maytag, specializing in home laun- 
dry equipment. Its principal competitors are 
no more than subdivisions of the major ap- 
pliance divisions of companies like General 
Electric, Westinghouse, and the Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors. Maytag’s results 
are of considerable interest to the home 
laundry subdivisions of these companies, 
whereas Maytag can learn little from its com- 
petitioner’s accounts.” ¢ 


Organized labor viewpoint: Secrecy gives 
management an unfair advantage 


The same advantages of secrecy—or dis- 
advantages, depending on perspective—apply 
in labor negotiations. The untor may sus- 
pect that great profits are being made in 
Company B’s golf cart p!ant and taat those 
profits stem, in part, from labor productivity 
gains, in the benefits of which labor should 
share. But if the union cannot get access to 
the company’s records of sales, costs, profits 
and losses at any level lower than the im- 
mense and arbitrary “Consumer durables” 
line, it can neither confirm nor disprove its 
suspicion. The company’s negotiators, of 
course, will tell the golf cart plant workers 
that labor costs are high and labor produc- 
tivity only so-so in B's “Consumer durables” 
operations. To arrive at those numbers, to be 
sure, Company B will have “consolidated”— 
or averaged—the outstanding labor produc- 
tivity results in the gold cart plant with the 
abominable results in another “Consumer 
durables” plant in another state—a plant 
making washing machines. But when the 
union asks for the separate data on the golf 
cart and washing machine factories, they 
are told that that is top-secret, proprietary 
information, the disclosure of which would 
endanger the job security of every worker in 
the company’s employ, Conclusion of the 
bargaining: “worry, fellows and girls, you 
‘Consumer durables’ workers will just have 
to get your productivity up before we can 
get you a raise.” 

Some further questions 


This tale of the two “Motorcycles, bicycles 
ard parts” manufacturers suggests at least 
the following additional questions: 

(Question 3-1.) Given the application of 
present SEC line-of-business reporting re- 
quirements, just revealed, to two companies 
each making sales of $2.7 million a year in 
golf carts and also making other sales of 
other items, should the disclosure require- 
ments for sither Company A or Company B, 
or for both companies, be changed? In what 
way? 

(Question 3-2.) Is there some quantita- 
tive measure or benchmark of a company’s 
size, diversification, or both, below which its 
segregated sales, cost and profit information 
about a particular product or line of prod- 
ucts should be deemed properly proprietary, 
and above which the corresponding informa- 
tion should be deemed appropriate for item- 
ized public disclosure? 

(Question 3-3.) Are there significant pol- 
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icy and conceptual problems involved in 
reconciling— 

(a) the idea of “generally accepted ac- 
counting principles,” the time-honored term 
familiar to all readers of CPA certifications 
of corporate financial statements, 

With— 

(b) the idea of “accounting methods and 
procedure. [which] themselves are consid- 
ered important managerial tools and pro- 
prietary in nature,” the bold concept ad- 
vanced in the Automobile Manufacturers 
Association's forthright defense of corporate 
secrecy, quoted above? 


The FTC, the OFR, and the strange case of 
Ling-Temco-Vought 

Others who are disserved and disadvan- 
taged by the consolidation of financial and 
operating statistics of giant corporations are 
all the groups that use Federal statistical 
services for industrial analysis. Here an ac- 
tual rather than hypothetical example can 
illustrate the nature and dimensions of prob- 
lems that are now pervasive. 

Since 1947, the Federal Trade Commission 
and the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion have jointly compiled data for and 
published a statistical reporting service 
called the Quarterly Financial Report for 
Manufacturing Corporations, widely’ and 
familiarly known as “the QFR”. This pub- 
lication purports to give quarterly data on 
sales, costs and expenses, net profit from 
operations, other income or deductions 
(net), net profit before and after Federal 
income taxes, depreciation and depletion, 
and severai balance sheet items. Separate 
tables present these statistics, both in dol- 
lar-amount and in ratio forms, for all 
manufacturing corporations in the aggre- 
gate, for all manufacturing corporations (all 
industries) by assets-size classes, for dura- 
ble goods and nondurable goods corporations 
by assets-size classes, and for manufactur- 
ing corporations “principally” engaged in 
various named industry groups. Each issue 
presents separate data in parallel columns 
for each of the last five quarters, so that 
trends can be noted. 

Publication of the QFR costs the taxpay- 
ers (in excess of modest revenues from paid 
subscriptions) about $500,000 per year.’ The 
purposes it is intended to serve (some of 
which it still is serving) are easily worth 
that amount, and more. Those purposes— 
paraphrased from a statement in the “Ex- 
planatory Notes” at the head of each issue— 
include aid. to government and business 
planners in analyzing current business con- 
ditions, in estimating national income 
trends, in estimating current tax lability 
and future tax receipts, and in determining 
current monetary and credit policy. The 
QFR is also intended to help its readers 
evaluate the current financial position of 
smal: business, and to help the free enter- 
prise economy itself function competitively 
and efficiently. As the QFR “Explanatory 
Notes” put it, this last, vital purpose is 
served by enabling thousands of nongoy- 
ernment subscribers to measure efficiency 
and appraise costs by comparing a com- 
pany’s operating results with the average 
performance of companies of similar size or 
in the same line of business, to determine 
whether to undertake new ventures by com- 
paring the profitability of various types of 
business activity, and as a guide to the rela- 
tive movement of sales and profits in order 
to reduce controversies in wage negotiations. 

Let’s see how well the QFR serves those 
purposes by trying a few exercises. 

Suppose we want “to determine whether 
to undertake new ventures” in our old friend, 
the golf cart industry. Disappointment No. 1: 
the QFR industry groups that seem relevant 
only go down to “Transportation equipment” 
and two principal component industry 
groups thereof, “Motor vehicles and equip- 
ment” and “Aircraft and parts.” So forget 
that use of the QFR; that was an unreason- 
able expectation anyway. 
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So let’s suppose we own some stock in 
Ling-Temco-Vought, that astonishing con- 
glomerate that climbed up out of nowhere 
to become, by 1969, number 14 in Fortune’s 
list of 500 industrials ranked by sales. (If 
was number 15 in 1970.) LTV managed to 
attain, on consolidated basis, a net loss of 
almost $38.3 million on sales of over $3.75 bil- 
lion in 1969, and a net loss of over $69.6 mil- 
lion on sales of almost $3.8 billion in 1970, 
according to the Fortune directories. Con- 
cerned by these statistics, we decide to use 
the QFR to compare our company’s operat- 
ing results with the average performance of 
companies . .. In the same line of business. 

Well, this proves to be a little beyond the 
QFR, too, but it takes us longer to find it 
out. Let’s go through the steps. Our first 
problem, obviously is to determine which 
“line of business” LTV is in, for purposes of 
classification in the QFR, and how it is do- 
ing in its “line of business.” For that, we 
turn to LTV’s Form 10-K, the annual report 
it files with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. We know that in 1971, for the 
first time, diversified corporations whose fis- 
cal years ended on or after December 31, 
1970, have been filing sales and income data 
by “line of business” on a somewhat finer 
breakdown than previously. That is hap- 
pening by virtue of a recent change in SEC 
rules.* (We have already glimpsed the new 
Form 10-K at work in the case of hypothet- 
ical Companies A and B above.) 

LTV's Form 10-K gives us “approximate” 
sales and income data for 1969 and 1970 (also 
1967 and 1968) for seven major lines of busi- 
ness, The aggregate operating results for all 
seven were $35.3 million income on $3.8 bil- 
lion sales in 1969, and $7.6 million income on 
(over) $4 billion sales in 1970. (Never mind 
the immediately noted discrepancy between 
those numbers and the ones from Fortune; 
we'll save discussion of that for another time 
and another working paper.*) The seven lines 
of business and their operating results were 
as follows: 

Steel and ferrous metal products: $17.3 
million income on $1.056 billion sales in 
1969; $13.1 million net loss on $994.8 million 
sales in 1970. 

Meat and foods: $8 million income on 
$1.264 billion sales in 1969; $11.3 million in- 
come on $1,463 billion sales in 1970. 

Aerospace: $10.9 million income on $712.6 
million sales in 1969; $7.6 million income on 
$820.2 million sales in 1970. 

Electronics: $3.6 million net loss on $247.3 
million sales in 1969; $1.3 million income on 
$243.3 million sales in 1970. 

Air transportation: $3.5 million income on 
$325.6 million sales in 1969; $1.5 million net 
loss on $325.6 million sales in 1970. 

Wire and cable: $0.2 million net loss on 
$94.8 million sales in 1969; $2.3 million in- 
come on $100.3 million sales in 1970. 

Floor covering: $0.6 million net loss on 
$109.3 million sales in 1969; $0.3 million net 
loss on $104.7 million sales in 1970. 

So, we turn to our OFR to compare LTV’s 
operating results with “the average perform- 
ance of companies ... in the same line of 
business,” 

Since our company is in seven major lines 
of business (at least!), you might think we 
would check seven different industry groups 
in the OFR to get our comparisons. Seems 
logical. But wait a minute! Disappointment 
no. 2: the “Explanatory Notes” tell us— 

The consolidated enterprise concept is 
used in the FTC-SEC quarterly financial esti- 
mates. 


Industry classification. After a corpora- 
tion has been introduced into the sample, 
its industry [sic] is classified according to 
the latest information at hand.” [Emphasis 
supplied, except for paragraph heading em- 
phasized in original] 

Does this mean ... ? Could it mean that 
LTV's entire, consolidated financial data are 
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all assigned to just one industry group in 
the OFR? Aghast at the thought, we hasten 
to other sources, hoping to find out it isn’t 
so. 
Unfortunately, it seems that it is so, or 
nearly so. 

Inquiry reveals that there is one official list 
published by SEC, naming most™ of the 
major corporations whose financial results 
are included in the OFR, It is called Direc- 
tory of Companies Filing Annual Reports 
With the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion Under the Securities Exchange Act of 
1934, Alphabetically and By Industry Groups. 
(For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office; $3.) In 
the “Introduction” to the latest issue (De- 
cember 1970), our darkest fears are con- 
firmed. We read: 

Definition of reporting unit 

The organization or unit classified consists 
of the company and all subsidiaries included 
in the consolidated financial statements sub- 
mitted to the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 


Basis of company classification 


In general each company was classified on 
the basis of its major activity as determined 
by the product or group of products pro- 
duced or handled, or services rendered, The 
major line of activity as reflected by the gross 
revenues of the company was the principal 
criterion used in classifying the company. 


The classification of miulti-product or 
multi-industry companies is based upon 
available information as to the relative im- 
portance of individual products or activities 
in the overall operations of the consolidated 
enterprise. In cases where such companies 
have no single line of activity or product 
which is dominant, the classification must 
necessarily be somewhat subjective. 


Parent and subsidiary registrants 


‘To the degree that information is known, 
subsidiary registrants (other than railroads) 
included in the consolidated reports of the 
parent. registrant are noted in a separate 
tabulation, |Emphasis supplied, except for 
subheadings emphasized in original.] 


It is apparent from the data on seven 
“lines of business” supplied by LTV in its 
1970 Form 10-K that the line it called “Meats 
and foods” was most important to it in the 
most recent full year, accounting for 36 per- 
cent of our company’s consolidated sales and 
149 percent of its consolidated operating in- 
come. 

The “Alphabetical Listing of Companies” 
in the SEC Directory confirms our conclu- 
sion. We find for our company the following 
starkly simple listing: 

Industry code, manufacturing, 20.1; non- 
manufacturing; name, Ling-~Temco-Vought 
Inc.; docket no. 1-4368. 

Industry group 20.1, in the Enterprise 
Standard Industrial Classification (1968), is: 
“Meat products.” However, that is a narrower 
classification than is used in the QFR, so we 
may begin to suspect that the consolidated 
operating results of Ling-Temco-Vought, 
Inc.—the great pharmaceutical and chemical 
manufacturer, defense contractor, aerospace 
giant, steel producer, electronics and elec- 
trical equipment manufacturer, and (at least 
for parts of the period 1969-early 1971) 
sporting goods manufacturer, rug manufac- 
turer, wire and cable manufacturer, major 
domestic and international air carrier, oper- 
ator directly or through subsidiaries of 757 
establishments in 47 States, 29 foreign coun- 
tries, D.C., Puerto Rico and Guam—were all 
classified “‘on consolidated basis” in the QFR 
issues appearing in 1969—early 1971 under 
the heading: “Industry code 20, Food and 
kindred products.” 

In the words of the SEC Directory, “some- 
what subjective” indeed! 
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However, & little closer study of LTV’s 
corporate structure and of the Directory 
leaves this suspicion something less than 
a firm conclusion, When interrogated on the 
subject, the responsible staff chief at the 
FTC refers the inquirer to the responsible 
staff chief at the SEC, and the latter declines 
to answer on the ground that the informa- 
tion requested is confidential. So we are 
left with such questions as these unsettled 
in our minds: 

(Question 3-4.) The SEC Directory lists 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. and Jones & 
Laughlin Industries, Inc. in the alphabetical 
and industry-classification sections, both 
companies being classified to manufacturing 
industry code 33.1, “Iron and Steel—blast 
furnaces, steel mills, and iron and steel 
foundries,” Jones & Laughlin Steel (the Na- 
tion’s sixth-largest steel producer) is also 
listed in the section headed “Subsidiary reg- 
istrants included in the consolidated reports 
of parent registrants” opposite the name of 
Ling-Temco-Vought Inc., as “parent;” but 
Jones & Laughlin Industries (the subsidiary 
through which LTV in 1970 was controlling 
J&L Steel with 81 percent stock ownership) 
is not listed in that section. Query: In the 
QFR, are the operating results of J&L In- 
dustries (including its equity in the opera- 
tions of J&L Steel) tabulated in the indus- 
try code 331, “Primary iron and steel,” or 
in the industry code 20, “Food and kindred 
products,” & major industry group thet in- 
cludes the industry group to which LTV it- 
self is assigned in the Directory, 20.1, “Meat 
products"? What is the explanation for the 
inclusion of J&L Steel in and the exclusion 
of J&L Industries from the consolidated sub- 
sidiaries section of the SEC Directory? 

(Questions 3-5.) The SEC Directory’s al- 
phabetical section lists the Okonite Co., sep- 
arately and classifies it to manufacturing 
industry code 33.5, “Nonferrous metals— 
refining, rolling, drawing, forging and non- 
ferrous foundries.” But Okonite is also listed 
in the Directory section that would indicate 
its results to have been consolidated with 
those of LTV, its parent (in 1970, although 
not now). Okonite is the subsidiary re- 
sponsible for the “wire and cable” and "floor 
covering” results in LTV’s seven lines of 
business in its 1970 Form 10-K. Query: In 
the 1969-70 issues of OFR, were Okonite’s 
results tabulated in OFR’s industry code 33, 
“Primary metal industries,” or in OFR’s in- 
dustry code 20, “Food and kindred prod- 
ucts,” in deferrence to the principle of con- 
solidation with the “parent” LTV? 

(Questions 3-6.) LTV Electrosystems, Inc., 
and LTV Ling Altec, the two other major 
subsidiaries primarily responsible for the 
results reported under the “Electronics” line 
of business in LTV’s Form 10-K, are not 
listed at all in the alphabetical and indus- 
trial-classification sections of the SEC Di- 
rectory; but both are included in the section 
listing subsidiary registrants consolidated 
with parents, LTV being named as the par- 
ent. The same applies to LTV Aerospace 
Corp., the sudsidiary responsible for LTV’s 
10-K reported results in the “Aerospace” 
line of business. Query: May we therefore 
assume that the results of these three giant 
electronic, aerospace and defense companies 
were all tabulated in the OFR industry 
“Food and kindred products”? 

(Question 3-7.) The reverse situation ap- 
plies, in the SEC Directory, to Braniff Air- 
ways, Inc, the subsidiary responsible for 
LTV's reported results in its “Air transpor- 
tation” line of business. Braniff is listed in 
the main alphabetical and industry-classi- 
fication sections of the Directory, classified 
to non-manufacturing industry code 45.0, 
“Air transportation.” It is not listed in the 
subsidiaries consolidated with parents sec- 
tion. Query: May we safely assume that 
Braniff’s results have been subtracted by LTV 
in the data it submits for the QFR and there- 
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fore were not included in the “Food and 
kindred products” totals in the QFR? 

(Question 3-8.) Wilson Pharmaceutical & 
Chemical Corp. is listed in the main alpha- 
betical and industrial-classification sections 
of the SEC Directory, assigned to manufac- 
turing industry code 28.3, “Drugs.” It is also 
listed in the subsidiaries consolidated with 
parents section of the directory, with LTV 
named as parent LTV does not even mention 
“Drugs” as a line of business in its Form 10-K, 
Query: in the QFR, are Wilson P&C’s results 
carried under the QFR industry code 233, 
“Drugs,” or (as we would surmise from the 
company’s listing in the subsidiaries con- 
solidated section) under its parent LTV’s 
classification, “Food and kindred products”? 

These are not trivial questions. The answers 
have significant implications for the qual- 
ity of the statistical reporting by QFR of 
operating results in the industries it pur- 
ports to tell us about. If we assume the 
worst possible answer to all these questions 
—that all of LTV’s consolidated operating 
results have been tabulated in QFR in one 
industry, “Food and kindred products’’— 
the QFR tables for that industry group would 
appear thereby to have been distorted in 
1970 in a curious and substantial way. For 
LTV’s consolidated sales in 1970 were almost 
three times larger than its sales of “Meat and 
foods,” while its “Meat and foods” income 
was almost half again larger than its con- 
solidated income! If QFR’s “Food and kin- 
dred products" industry group incorporated 
data only for LTV’s results in “Meat and 
foods,” as reported in its annual reports, 
the LTV contributions to the totals in that 
group would have been income of about $11 
million on sales of $1.5 billion—a return 
of 0.8 percent on sales. Instead, it seems at 
least possible that the LTV contributions 
tabulated in QFR could have been something 
closer to its consolidated total of $7.6 million 
of income on $4 billion of sales—a return of 
0.2 percent on sales. 

At this point, we may begin seriously to 
question not only whether the QFR helps 
us compare LTV with “the average per- 
formance of companies .. . in" the “Food 
and kindred products” line; we may wonder 
whether the numbers QFR has reported for 
that industry group for 1970 bear any great 
relationship to reality at all. (The QFR re- 
ported 1970 before-tax income of $4.8 bil- 
lion on sales of $101.2 billion—a 4.7 percent 
return—in “Food and kindred products.) 

In the same consolidation process, it 
seems possible-to-probable that data on sev- 
eral other industry groups reported in the 
QFR have been distorted to significant de- 
grees. 

For example, the QFR includes data on an 
industry group styled “Aircraft and parts;” 
but it seems quite likely that the QFR data 
for that industrial classification did not in- 
clude LTV's results in “Aerospace.” Again, 
this is no small matter. LTV’s total “Aero- 
space” sales, as reported in its 1970 Form 
10-K, were over $820 million, or more than 
3 percent of the $25.5 billion national-total 
“Aircraft and parts” sales reported for 1970 
in the QOFR. 

Distortions such as these do not occur 
solely as the result of consolidation of the 
operating results of the brash young con- 
glomerates. The older corporate giants play 
the same game, with the QFR’s aid and con- 
sent, and with effects equally or even more 
detrimental for any efforts at reliable eco- 
nomic and industrial analysis. It is increas- 
ingly treacherous to think of any giant cor- 
poration as other than a conglomerate. 

General Motors, for example, through its 
Frigidaire Division, is a leading producer of 
electric refrigerators; but the Frigidaire Di- 
vision’s operating results are all consolidated, 
in the OFR, in industry code 371, “Motor ve- 
hicles and equipment,” rather than being 
tabulated separately—as would seem more 
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sensible, desirable and truthful—in the OFR 
industry group styled “Electrical machinery, 
equipment and supplies.” The inclusion in 
“Motor vehicles and equipment” of the op- 
erating results of GM’s Allison Division, De- 
fense Division and assorted divisions making 
locomotives and other heavy equipment sure- 
ly must inflate that industry code significant- 
ly, while deflating in like degrees such other 
OFR industry codes as “Transportation 
equipment," “Aircraft and parts,” “Other 
machinery,” and “Miscellaneous manufac- 
turing, and ordnance.” 

United States Steel, for another example, 
through its Universal Atlas Cement Division, 
is a leading producer of cement; but that 
division’s operating results are all consoli- 
dated, in the OFR, in “Primary iron and 
steel.” The OFR includes data on an industry 
group termed “Stone, clay and glass prod- 
ucts,” within which the data for Universal 
Atlas would seem to belong; but the prin- 
ciple of consolidated enterprise reporting pre- 
cludes so elementary an application of eco- 
nomic commonsense and semantic and statis- 
tical honesty. 

And the examples could be multiplied and 
multiplied, presumably to a point approxi- 
mating the arithmetical product of the 31 
industry groups covered in OFR times the 
number of giant corporations reporting to 
OFR that have multi-industry operations. 

We may now add to our list of questions 
two that seem to go to the heart of the 
foregoing, more specific questions about LTV. 

(Question 3-9.) Why should not, and why 
does not, the OFR obtain from the larger re- 
spondents to its quarterly questionnaires— 
say corporations with annual sales of $50 
million or more—separate questionnaires for 
their operating results in each of the 31 in- 
dustry groups that OFR reports, instead of a 
consolidated questionnaire that mixes, so to 
speak, industrial apples, oranges and roller 
skates? 

(Question 3-10.) Why should not the in- 
dividual contributions of giant corporations 
to the data tabulated in the OFR be made 
available to the public in a separate, supple- 
mental publication, or in an appendix to the 
OFR itself? 

Among those most concerned about the 
degradation of the OFR as a credible record 
of industrial performance are the members 
and staff of the FTC, which will soon bear 
sole responsibility for it. (After all, the agen- 
cy is charged with protecting the public from 
false and misleading advertising!) In a later 
working paper in this series, which we hope 
will be ready before the hearings begin, we 
shall describe in some detail the efforts the 
Commission is making to improve this un- 
satisfactory situation, and the astonishing 
big-business resistance to those efforts. 

—Gayorp NELSON and RAYMOND D. WATTS 


FOOTNOTES 


1 Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Monopoly of the Select Committee on Small 
Business, United States Senate, 91st Con- 
gress, 1st Session, The Role of Giant Corpo- 
rations in the American and World Econ- 
omies, Part 1, Automobile Industry—1969, 
July 9, 10 and 11, 1969, p. 98. 

*Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, United States Senate, 91st Con- 
gress, 2d Session, Economic Concentration, 
Part 8, The Conglomerate Merger Problem, 
Nov. 4, 5, 6, 1969; Jan. 28, Feb. 5, 18 and 19, 
1970, p. 4819. 

a We reiterate that this is a hypothetical 
example, The subcommittee has not found 
any data, public or secret, on the profits or 
losses experienced by any company or all 
companies actually engaged in the manufac- 
ture of golf carts. The 1967 Census of Manu- 
factures reports that, in Product Code 37510 
81, “Self-propelled golf carts (electric and 
gasoline powered) for carrying passengers 
and/or industrial in-plant personnel car- 
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riers,” 1967 shipments amounted to $38,900 
units valued at $36.3 million. The Census of 
Manufacturers contains no data whatever on 
manufacturing profits and losses, and little 
or no data beyond value of shipments and 
(sometimes) units of shipment of 17-digit 
products. Census reporting of detailed data 
stops with the 5-digit product and 4-digit in- 
dustry levels of classification. The 4-digit in- 
dustry that includes golf carts as one of its T- 
digit products (six other 7-digit product clas- 
sifications are also included) is styled “‘Mo- 
torcycles, bicycles and parts,” Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) No. 3751. That 
industry in 1967 was made up of 91 establish- 
ments (plants) owned by 87 companies. Total 
shipments of primary industry products that 
year were valued at $262.6 million. The value 
of shipments of golf carts may thus be cal- 
culated as 14 percent of the value of ship- 
ments of all primary products of the industry 
in 1967. The Census of Manufacturers does 
not disclose how many of the 87 companies 
and 91 establishments classified in Industry 
3751, “Motorcycles, bicycles and parts,” were 
engaged in the manufacture of Product Code 
37510 81, “Self-propelled golf carts, etc.” And 
we are presently aware of no other source, 
governmental or private, from which the pub- 
lic generally could obtain that information, 
although there may be one, among trade as- 
sociations. It is a safe bet that there is no 
source, open to the public, for finding out 
any single company’s—and probably none 
for all companies’—profits or losses realized 
in the manufacture of golf carts. 

*David Solomons, “Accounting Problems 
and Some Proposed Solutions,” in Alfred Rap- 
paport, Peter A. Firmin and Stephen A. Zeff 
(editors), Public Reporting by Conglom- 
erates, Prentice-Hall, Inc., pp. 93-94. 

5 The application of Item 1(c) of SEC Form 
10-K to Company A, and of Item 1(c)(1) to 
Company B, as stated in our hypothetical, re- 
flect our understanding of the actual require- 
ments of the amended form in the postulated 
situations. The further suggestions in the 
hypothetical, that SEC examiners might, in 
either case, have read the submission on 
Form 10-K and requested amplification or 
change, comes closer to the realm of pure 
fancy. We give much credence to rumors we 
have heard, that Forms 10-K are, by and 
large, stamped in with a “Received” stamp 
and promptly filed away, with no perusal at 
all or only the most hasty and casual skim- 
ming by the SEC’s overburdened personnel 
in the Division of Corporation Finance. The 
latter have their hands full keeping up with 
the registration statements which, under 
their statutes and procedures, they must read 
and pass upon within a reasonably brief 
time after filing. However, members of the 
investing public could press the SEC to re- 
quire amendments of Company A's Form 
10-K, in the situation here hypothesized, 
with good chance of success, while Company 
B would be equally likely to succeed in resist- 
ing any public pressure for an amendment of 
its Form 10-K in this fact situation. 

More detailed discussions of the require- 
ments of the SEC for line-of-business report- 
ing in registration-statement and annual- 
report forms will be included in future work- 
ing papers in this series. See also footnote 
8, below, and accompanying text. 

* Paid circulation of the OFR is about 5,000, 
by subscription and single-copy sales, and 
another 2,000-plus copies are distributed free 
each quarter to government agencies and 
depository libraries. Source: Government 
Printing Office. 

1 Estimate by the staff of the Senate Small 
Business Committee. The total cost of all 
FTC statistical programs in 1969 was $559 
million, while that of the SEC in the same 
year was $478 million: Subcommittee on 
Census and Statistics of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, House of Repre- 
sentatives, 1969 Report of Statistical Activi- 
ties of the Federal Government, H. Report No. 
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91-1085, 91st Congress, 2d Session (1970), p. 
9. The OF R, we have been informed, accounts 
for the bulk of the total statistical-program 
costs incurred by the FTC but for only a rela- 
tively minor fraction of such costs incurred 
by the SEC. After 1971, as noted in the text, 
the entire responsibility for the OFR will 
reside in the FTC. 

*Securities and Exchange Commission, 
Form 10-K as amended by Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 Release No. 9000, Oct. 21, 
1970 (effective Dec. 31, 1970). For an exten- 
sive compilation of documents and materials 
on changes in “line of business” reporting 
requirements at the SEC, see Hearings, Role 
of Giant Corporations (full citation in foot- 
note 1, above), part 1A, appendix VII, pp. 
75 .—867. See also Alfred Rappaport and Eu- 
gene M. Lerner, A Framework for Financial 
Reporting by Diversified Companies, NAA 
Research Study (National Association of Ac- 
countants, 1969), Appendix A, “Background 
of Events and Issues for Financial Reporting 
by Diversified Companies,” pp. 45-55. 

*If you can’t wait, you will find the be- 
ginnings of a reconciliation of the divergent 
numbers at page 6 of LTV'’s 1970 annual 
report, as quoted in: Staff Report by the staff 
of the Antitrust Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Investigation of Conglomerate 
Mergers, House Committee Print, 92nd Con- 
gress, 1st Session (June 1, 1970), p. 318. The 
staff report contains extensive and valuable 
discussion of and documents on LTV (pp. 
316-359, 500-577), as well as other conglom- 
erates. 

w Federal Trade Commission—Securities 
and Exchange Commission, Quarterly Finan- 
cial Report for Manufacturing Corporations, 
First Quarter 1971, pp. 3, 5. 

u Unregistered corporations of course would 
not be included in the SEC Directory, and the 
FTC does not publish a directory of the cor- 
porations included in its portion of the sam- 
ple of all manufacturing corporations on 
which the QFR tabulations are based. The 
QFR sample includes 100 percent of manu- 
facturing corporations with assets of $10 mil- 
lion and over and descending percentages of 
corporations of smaller and smaller asset 
sizes. See heading, “Composition of the sam- 
ple” at page 58 in the QFR for the First 
Quarter 1971. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARING ON 
A BARRIER-FREE ENVIRONMENT 
FOR THE ELDERLY AND HANDI- 
CAPPED 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho (Mr. CHURCH), I 
have been asked to state that the Senate 
Special Committee on Aging will con- 
duct hearings on a barrier-free environ- 
ment for the elderly and the handi- 
capped on October 18, 19, and 20 in room 
1114, the New Senate Office Building, 
beginning at 10 a.m. each day. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a 
statement by the Senator from Idaho 
with respect to that hearing. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CHURCH 

Our purpose is to explore problems that 
arise for aged and handicapped persons be- 
cause of architectural or other barriers which 
deprive them of access to structures and to 
transportation systems. We are especially in- 
terested in the adequacy of existing legisla- 
tion in the face of (1) the likelihood of sig- 


nificant increases in the numbers of elderly 
Americans within the next few decades and 
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the probable increase in the number of hand- 
icapped persons, (2) the probability of ac- 
celerated construction of public facilities 
during the same period, and (3) the very 
complexity of metropolitan development and 
its effect upon the elderly and the handi- 


capped. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON PROPOSED 
INDIAN TRUST COUNSEL AUTHOR- 
ITY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington (Mr. Jackson) I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an announcement of a 
hearing to be held by the Subcommittee 
on Indian Affairs of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JACKSON 


I wish to announce to the Senate, the 
Indian people and the general public that 
a two-day hearing has been scheduled on 
November 22 and 23 before the Subcommit- 
tee on Indian Affairs of the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee on S. 2035, to pro- 
vide for the creation of the Indian Trust 
Counsel Authority, and for other purposes. 

A similar measure (S. 4165) was introduced 
in the 9ist Congress as part of the Presi- 
dent's legislative package in support of the 
“Self-Determination Without Termination” 
policy as expressed in his July 8, 1970, Mes- 
sage to Congress on American Indians. Hear- 
ings were held on S. 4165 on September 21 
and 25, 1970, before the Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs, with no further action be- 
ing taken on the measure in the last session 
of Congress. 

Mr. President, no other group of citizens 
stand in precisely the same relationship to 
the Federal government as do the American 
Indians. Underlying this unique and long- 
standing relationship is a large and still 
growing body of treaties, agreements, execu- 
tive orders, court decisions and laws, They 
provide the judicial basis and the historical 
background which supports the Federal re- 
lations of Indians. 

Inherent in this relationship is the Fed- 
eral government’s special responsibility for 
the protection of Indian natural resources 
and rights, Because of intolerable conflicts 
of interest between the various departments 
and agencies within government who are 
charged by law with the responsibility of pro- 
tecting the Indians’ natural resources and 
rights, the Administration has proposed leg- 
islation for the creation of the Indian Trust 
Counsel Authority. In the most sweeping 
terms, the Counsel would serve as a legal ad- 
vocate in behalf of the Indians to assure the 
fullest measure of judicial and administra- 
tive treatment by the Feceral government 
in the protection of their natural resources 
and other rights. 

The proposed legislation has many implica- 
tions for the Federal government, the In- 
dian people and the general public. I have, 
therefore, announced these hearing dates well 
in advance to permit all invited witnesses 
ample time to prepare for their testimony. 

The hearings on both days will be open to 
the public and will commence at 10:00 a.m. 
im room 3110 of the New Senate Office 
Building. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia Mr. Presi- 
dent, the following nomination has been 
referred to and is now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 
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Thomas E. Ferrandina, of New York, 
to be U.S. marshal, Southern District of 
New York, for the term of 4 years, vice 
Anthony R. Marasco, term expired. 

On behalf of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, and at the request of the dis- 
tinguished chairman thereof, notice is 
hereby given to all persons interested 
in this nomination to file with the com- 
mittee, in writing, on or before Friday, 
October 22, 1971, any representations or 
objections they may wish to present con- 
cerning the above nomination, with a 
further statement whether it is their in- 
tention to appear at any hearing which 
may be scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


PRESIDENT NIXON'S PEACE 
OFFENSIVE 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I wonder 
if ever before in the history of the 
United States of America there has been 
such a peace offensive as we have wit- 
nessed in the last 2% years. 

President Nixon came into office with a 
promise that he would extricate Ameri- 
can combat troops from Vietnam with 
honor. He has made tremendous progress 
in implementing this program. 

He pronounced the “Nixon doctrine” 
for the Far East and Southeast Asia— 
reaffirming the determination of the 
United States to help our friends help 
themselves but disavowing any inten- 
tions of having our troops become em- 
broiled in any further conflicts such as 
the Vietnam tragedy. 

The Nixon administration has em- 
ployed firm patience and master diplo- 
macy in preventing the Mideast from 
becoming the trigger for world war III. 

But this sterling record was not good 
enough for President Nixon. 

Last July he stunned us with his an- 
nouncement that he would go to Peking 
to talk with the leaders of mainland 
China. 

Now we find that he also will go to 
Moscow to confer with the leaders of 
the Soviet Union. Hopefully, they will 
reach some agreement that will facili- 
tate arms control and ease world ten- 
sions. 

President Nixon is opening new lines of 
communications that can be instrumen- 
tal in preventing catastrophic collisions 
between the superpowers in the future. 

It is most encouraging that President 
Nixon has made it clear that these are, in 
@ very real sense, peace conferences. 
These meetings are intended to increase 
the chances for peace rather than sow 
any new seeds of distrust. 

First, he has made it clear that we will 
stand by our old allies. There will be no 
sellout of those brave nations that have 
been our friends while standing in the 
shadow of the two huge Communist 
countries. 

Second, he gave assurances that the 
United States is not trying to play main- 
land China off against Soviet Russia, or 
vice versa. 

These two historic journeys by the 
President cannot hurt the United States 
or our allies; these journeys can only 
help. The effort could contribute to a so- 
lution of the terrible mess in Southeast 
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Asia and could help ease the volatile 
Mideast situation. 

Recently, I polled my constituents on 
a number of important issues. I found 
that two out of three persons replying 
said they favored the President’s planned 
trip to Peking. 

It is not that Arizonans are not skepti- 
cal about the trips. Even those support- 
ing the President’s plan to go to Peking 
advised that great caution be exercised 
in any talks with Communist leaders. I 
found that most Arizonans have great 
confidence in the President’s judgment 
and ability to deal with the Communist 
leaders—and I share this confidence. 

Mr. President, there is some skepticism, 
of course. One of my constituents, com- 
menting on the President’s trip to Peking, 
wrote to me: 

A visit with those shady characters will 


give our President a better Insight into what 
we're up against. 


Mr. President, I am more optimistic 
than that. I think President Nixon has 
made some great peace initiatives that 
forcefully demonstrate to the world that 
the United States wants peace and is 
willing to work to keep it. 

In closing I would like to cite the old 
saying: “Nothing ventured, nothing 
gained.” 


ECONOMY AND THE CONGRESS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, yester- 
day the Wall Street Journal published 
an editorial on the subject of economy 
in government. The Journal's editors 
moved from a description of an experi- 
ence of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration in its operation of 
Cape Kennedy to a broader principle 
affecting the Congress and the Govern- 
ment. 

It seems that because NASA was faced 
with budget cutbacks, the administrator 
of that Government facility looked 
around to see where a few dollars of 
Government expenditures might be 
saved. Accordingly, a few lights were 
turned off at Cape Kennedy with the re- 
sult that an annual saving of $75,000 will 
be realized. It is reported that everything 
is continuing to function. 

The Journal continues with the com- 
ment that— 

It is possible that the entire Government 
could further multiply the savings if it were 
put under some real pressure to do so from 
Congress. 


The point is also made that when a 
householder gets into trouble someone 
else—notably the electric company—will 
turn out his lights if he is unable to 
effect the necessary economy. 

As chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, I can assure the Senate 
that I am doing everything possible to 
help supply the internal discipline that 
is so often found to be lacking in our 
government. As such, of course, I will 
need the assistance of all Senators and, 
for that matter, the assistance of the 
Executive and all Members of Congress. 
I have instructed the staff of the Appro- 
priations Committee to go over each of 
the budgets for which they are responsi- 
ble and report to me areas where large or 
small savings could be effected. The 
process has just begun, but I believe it 
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will be effective and Senators may rest 
assured that it will continue. 

The Nation has come to the point 
where the discipline that is apparently 
lacking internally may have to be sup- 
plied from outside sources. I refer to our 
friends abroad. Notwithstanding the 
stupendous largess that we have made 
available over the last quarter century, 
many of them seem to be intent upon 
pressing whatever economic advantage 
they feel they now have over the United 
States. 

A story now making the rounds is that 
at one time we thought it was our chil- 
dren that did not know the value of the 
dollar. Now it seems to be the Japanese, 
the Germans, the French, and others who 
do not know that value. Conversely, 
given our policies over recent years, per- 
haps they know it only too well. I think 
those policies are being reversed. The 
current administration is moving in the 
right direction, and the Senate may rest 
assured that I will give all possible as- 
sistance in my capacity as chairman of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial entitled “Econo- 
mizing,” published in the Wall Street 
Journal of October 14, 1971, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ECONOMIZING 

One of the first things that occurs to 
householders when a money pinch comes is 
to turn off all the unneeded lights to save 
some money on electricity. 

The same thought occurred to National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration offi- 
cials at Cape Kennedy when they faced 
budget cutbacks. And they came up with a 
Teal enough saving, an estimated $75,000 a 
year. The Cape Kennedy NASA parking lots 
and some buildings are a little dimmer but 
everything continues to function. 

Cape Kennedy is a large, expensive facility, 
so it is not surprising that one small effort 
to economize would have a payoff. NASA 
could probably find any number of other 
possibilities if it looked around a bit and 
they might add up to a saving that would be 
significant even in comparison to the huge 
space budget. 

It also is possible that the entire govern- 
ment could further multiply the savings if it 
were put under some real pressure to do so 
from Congress. Unfortunately, it isn't under 
much pressure and Congress isn’t showing 
much inclination to supply more, One of the 
signs that a householder is in serious finan- 
cial trouble is when someone else, the elec- 
tric company, turns out his lights. Maybe 
that will have to happen on Capitol Hill be- 
fore Congress realizes that there must be an 
end some day to ever-rising federal deficits. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONCERNS OF 
STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of Senators, once 
again, to the leadership the State of 
Oregon has taken in the area of environ- 
mental concerns. 

On October 1, 1971, an old friend of 
mine, and of all Oregonians, L. B. Day, 
stepped into the shoes of what might well 
be termed the hardest shoes of all to wear. 
Governor McCall has called upon L. B. to 
serve as his director of the Department 
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of Environmental Quality. And a splen- 
did appointment it is. 

I have had the pleasant experience of 
counting L. B. Day among my close 
friends since we served in the Oregon 
Legislature together. It was there that I 
learned to respect his skillful abilities 
during difficult times. He is certainly not 
one who leaves the kitchen when it gets 
too hot. 

Mr. President, I could say much more 
about the fine qualifications of this man 
for this difficult task he has assumed, but 
I think I would rather share with the 
Senate the article written by Jerry Uhr- 
hammer, of the Eugene Register-Guard. 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard, 
Sept. 26, 1971] 
Day To SEEK BROADER CONCERNS FOR DEQ 
(By Jerry Uhrhammer) 

Those who are on a first-name basis with 
L. B. Day don’t use his first name. They just 
call him “L.B.” The reason is rather simple, 
While L. B. could stand for Lawrence Benja- 
min or Lancelot Browning, the initials really 
stand for nothing at all. 

“I have no first and second names. . . 
just the initials,” said the 39-year-old Day, 
onetime Oregon state representative from 
Salem who, after two years as regional repre- 
sentative for the Interior Department, was 
recently named new director of the state 
Department of Environmental Quality. 

Day is used to people having only initials 
where most folks have given names. It’s prac- 
tically hereditary in the Day family. His 
father was named L., B. So was his grand- 
father. It goes several generations back, he 
says, to when the Day family lived in the 
South, where initials—only names are 
common, 

(Day explains that the custom is believed 
to have started when parents gave biblical 
names to their sons, and the younger genera- 
tion of that day—unhappy with being sad- 
dled with such names as Ezekiel, Leviticus 
or Job—started going by their initials in- 
stead. Pretty soon the parents started short- 
cutting the process by just bestowing initials 
at the outset.) 

In any event, the initials L. B. may likely 
become familiar to environmentally conscious 
citizens of this environmentally conscious 
state. 

Day’s appointment as DEQ director appar- 
entiy signals a more activist role for the 
agency that is responsible for, among other 
things, the quality of Oregon’s water and 
air. 

This suggestion came across in a recent in- 
terview at Astoria, where Day was attending 
a meeting of the state Environmental Quality 
Commission. 

It was Gov. Tom McCall who “took an 
interest” and offered him the job, Day related. 

Wouldn't it then be a good assumption 
that—with such an “interest”—the governor 
had something he wanted done? 

Yes, agreed Day. “I think the governor and 
I are both pragmatists about approaches to 
environmental considerations, and I think 
he would like to see leadership on a broader 
spectrum from what the DEQ has done in the 
past. 

“And I don’t mean to demean it, because if 
you look at the DEQ’s record in Oregon, ver- 
sus any other state in the country, nobody 
can touch it, The staff is excellent... qual- 
ity, dedicated people . . . and they’ve been 
understaffed 

“But I think the governor would like to 
see broader concerns on environmental fac- 
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tors brought to bear. Not just on water, air, 
solid waste or the automobile, but really ad- 
dress ourselves to the quality of life. Regard- 
less of whether we many or may not have 
primary jurisdiction in an area, we still have 
a responsibility to comment on it.” 

Day expanded on the role he sees of a 
DEQ that does more than just performing 
its basic regulatory functions: “A number of 
environmental problems just don’t happen 
overnight. I think they crop up and they 
fester, and I think there are a number of 
things you can do to be ahead of them... . 

“We might have an obligation to identify 
environmental hazards that are coming 
forth. Even though you may not have total 
authority to correct them, you at least have 
a duty to identify them and maybe seek 
legislation,” he went on. 

Day’s appointment as DEQ administrator 
was endorsed by Larry Williams, executive 
director of the Oregon Environmental Coun- 
cil, who said Day had proven himself as an 
“able conservationist” as regional director for 
the Interlor Department. 

Day—tall, angular and graying—handles 
the conservationist tag more gingerly. 

“I don’t know whether I am or not,” he 
said with a smile, “but if the definition is 
for one who would like to keep the water 
clean and the air we breathe livable and to 
be enjoyed, that’s what I want. I want prog- 
ress, but progress doesn't mean we have to 
be wasteful or throw things in the water.” 

In the DEQ, Day will be taking over what 
a governor’s aide called the fastest growing 
department in the state government. Not 
only did the Legislature expand the DEQ’s 
areas of responsibility, but also increased the 
department's budget, a good part of it for 
boosts in manpower. 

Kessler Cannon, McCall's assistant for na- 
tural resources, said the DEQ’s personnel 
quota is increasing from 62 to 118. Part of 
this will be in administration, because until 
his year the DEQ’s administrative services 
came under the State Board of Health. 

Day’s appointment is viewed by some as a 
move to add more administrative strength to 
the growing department. One Capitol source 
described him as a perceptive man with ex- 
cellent management abilities, tremendous 
drive and a knowledge of how government 
ticks. 

Day grew up in Nebraska and didn’t come 
to Oregon until his discharge from the Navy 
following the Korean War. He finished his 
schooling at Williamette University and went 
into labor relations, working 16 years for the 
Teamsters. He was a Democrat, then switch- 
ed to the Republican party and was elected 
to three terms in the Legislature, attaining 
a seat on the powerful state Ways and Means 
Committee, before being appointed to the 
Interior post by former Sec. Walter J. Hickel. 
He also was named Salem's “First Citizen.” 

Day and his wife (who runs an antique 
shop) and their 8-year-old son live in Salem. 
He commutes to his office in Portland, and— 
for the time being, until Oct. 1 or his suc- 
cessor as Interior regional representative is 
appointed—is also “commuting” between the 
Interior and DEQ offices. 

How would he describe himself? 

Day answered: “I like action. I like to be 
in and work in areas which are controversial 
and that have problems that need to be 
solved. And I’m not afraid to give the 
answer.” 

In looking at the environmental problems 
the state faces, Day ranks as most challeng- 
ing and most immediate the questions of 
solid waste and recycling. 

He feels it will become not only an eco- 
nomic advantage, but also economic neces- 
sity to recycle. “In a nation with 4 or 5 per 
cent of the world’s population that uses 53 
per cent of the natural resources, obviously 
we aren’t going to be able to sustain that 
kind of pace,” he said. 

It will take money and research, he con- 
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tinued, but most of all it will take an under- 
standing population on such things as the 
segregation of wastes, the fact that there 
is value in it, and the fact that the public 
can’t demand the variety of packages that 
contribute to solid wastes. 

“Environmental laws are just like traffic 
laws, Everyone’s for them and they're just 
great until they get pinched. Then they don’t 
like it,” he smiled. But individual habits 
will need re-evaluation, he added. 

He ranks air quality close behind on the 
list of importance. 

And he points his finger directly at the 
automobile, 

“You shouldn't say air pollution is just 
from field burning,” he said. “It’s a funny 
thing... you can fly up the Columbia 
Gorge on a Saturday or Sunday at about 
3,000 feet. And to follow the freeway you 
don't even have to look down. You just go 
above the pall of carbon monoxide. And 
downtown Portland ... all that smoke and 
stuff isn't coming from a cereal mill. It’s 
coming from the automobile.” 

Another important area, he said, will be 
planning commissions and their regulations 
for the use of water and land. 

Day credits environmental groups and 
young people for making people aware of 
what's at stake, 

“You can pooh-pooh the environmental 
groups,” he said, “but I think they've done 
a real service. That chafing has been good. 
And the young people I think are fabulous. 
They've really made us start to sense our 
priorities. The same thing the kids started 
saying four years ago the adults are finally 
saying today. 

“It's the young people who cared and 
wanted priorities changed. Like my son, who 
asked me a couple of years ago when we were 
riding along the Willamette River. ‘Dad, why 
do we put dirty things in the water?’ How 
do you answer that? Why do we put dirty 
things in the water? Why do we put dirty 
things in the air? 

“The point is, it's cheaper to do it, I guess. 
And maybe it's also the laziest way.” 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, I 
offer to L. B. Day my warmest wishes as 
he pursues his duties in this new position, 
and I also commend Governor McCall for 
such an excellent appontment. 


AN ARTICLE FROM A GREEK PRISON 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the current 
issue of Atlantic Monthly contains a 
moving article written by George Man- 
gakis from a Greek prison. 

I commend the article to the Senate 
as it indicates the suffering that men 
undergo in Greece because of their polit- 
ical beliefs, and it gives us a tremendous 
sensitivity of the seriousness of the prob- 
lems facing the freedom-loving Greek 
people as they seek to live their lives 
under the present arbitrary and often 
cruel junta. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Atlantic Magazine, Oct. 1971] 


LETTER IN A BOTTLE From A GREEK PRISON 
(By George Mangakis) 

(Notge.—The author was unanimously 
elected to the Chair of Penal Law at Athens 
University at the age of forty-six in 1969. 
The Greek junta vetoed his appointment, 
and he was arrested in July, 1969, tortured, 
and tried the next year on charges of plot- 
ting to overthrow the regime and the exist- 
“social order.” Professor Mangakis was 
sentenced to eighteen years’ imprisonment, 
and he remains in jail, His wife was also 
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jailed for eleven months, charged with falsely 
telling foreign newspaper correspondents 
that her husband was being brutally tor- 
tured. She was later released.) 

The dimensions of my cell are approxi- 
mately 10 feet by 10 feet. You gradually 
become accustomed to this space, and even 
grow to like it, since, in a way, it is like 
a lair in which you lie hidden, licking your 
wounds. But in reality, its object is to anni- 
hilate you. On one side of it there is a heavy 
iron door, with a little round hole in the 
upper part. Prisoners hate this little hole; 
they call it the “stool pigeon.” It is through 
this hole that the jailkeeper’s eye appears 
every now and then—an isolated eye, without 
a face. There is also a peculiar lock, on the 
outside only; it locks with a dry, double 
sound, That is one thing you never get used 
to, no matter how much time goes by. It 
gives you the daily, tangible sensation of 
the violence that is being done to you. Be- 
fore I came here, I didn’t know that violence 
could be expressed so completely by the dry 
sound of a double lock. 

On the other side of my cell there is a 
little window, with bars. From this window 
you can see part of the city. And yet a pris- 
oner rarely looks out the window. It is too 
painful, The prisoner, of course, has a pic- 
ture of life outside the prison constantly in 
his mind. But it is dim, colorless, like an old 
photograph; it is soft and shapeless. It is 
bearable. So you don't dare look out the 
window. Its only use is to bring you some 
light, That is something I have studied very 
carefully. I have learned all the possible 
shades of light. I can distinguish the light 
that comes just before daybreak, and the 
light that lingers on after nightfall. This 
light, with its many variations, is one of 
the chief joys of the prisoner, It often hap- 
pens that a certain shade of light coincides 
with your mood, with the spiritual needs 
of that particular moment. Looking at the 
light, there have been times when I hummed 
a song, and times when I found it relieved 
pain. So much, then, for the window. 

Apart from the door and the window, my 
cell also has a temperature. This is another 
fundamental element of my life here, It is 
unbearably cold in winter and extremely hot 
in summer. I find this natural, even though 
it brings me great discomfort. It is a symp- 
tom of the denudation of being in prison. 
Under such conditions, It has got to be like 
this; you just have to live in direct contact 
with the temperature of this particular 
world, 

I live in this space, then, for endless hours 
of the day and night. It is like a piece of 
thread on which my days are strung and 
fall away, lifeless. This space can also be 
compared to a wrestling ring. Here a man 
struggles alone with the evil of the world. 

I write these papers, and then I hide them. 
They let you write, but every so often they 
search your cell and take away your writings. 
They look them over, and after some time 
they return the ones which are considered 
permissible, You take them back, and sud- 
denly you loathe them. This system is a 
diabolical device for annihilating your own 
soul. They want to make you see your 
thoughts through their eyes and control 
them yourself, from their point of view. It is 
like haying a nail pushed into your mind, 
dislocating it. Against this method, which is 
meant to open up breaches in our defenses 
and split up our personality, there are two 
means of defense. First, we allow our jail- 
keepers to take away some of our writings— 
the ones that express our views unequivo- 
cally. It is a way of provoking the jailkeepers. 
We even derive a sort of childish satisfaction 


from thinking of the faces they'll make as 
they read. Then there are other papers which 
we prefer to hide—the ones we want to keep 
for ourselves, 

My mind often goes back to the dead I 
have known and loved. In the vacuum of my 
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cell, only concepts have substance. My cell 
is like a bottomless hole in the void. My most 
frequent visitor is my brother Yannis—he 
comes to me almost every day. He was Killed 
in the war, but not in the act of killing oth- 
ers; he was a doctor. His regiment was af- 
flicted with an epidemic of meningitis. He 
did not have time to cure himself. I have 
never been able to accept his death. I have 
simply managed, in time, to become recon- 
ciled to his absence. Now we are once again 
very close to each other. He has smiling, 
honey-colored eyes. He stays on for hours, 
and we sit there and think together. It used 
to be the same when he was alive. Now he 
often makes me think that the value of char- 
ity cannot be put into question. That is one 
thing which cannot be put into question, 
especially now that I haye come to know 
torturers, jailkeepers, and their masters at 
close quarters. I know how utterly the 
bestiality of absolute power has degraded 
them. It seems that, spiritually speaking, 
everything stems from charity. Yannis is 
quite positive about that. And also courage, 
and love for certain concepts relevant to 
man, and receptivity to beauty. Everything 
stems from there. Sometimes Yannis gets up 
and takes those three paces forward, then 
backward, on my behalf. Then I can see his 
strong, graceful body. In the old days he 
used to like sailing. Now, as he paces across 
my cell, he brings the sea and the wind into 
my flat, barren cell. As he lifts his arm, 
he even gives the cell a perspective in depth. 
The kind of depth we keep looking for, he 
and I. Then he begins to think to the sound 
of music. He always loved music. And so my 
cell gradually fills with music. And I sail 
through the hours of the night in a sea of 
music. Those are my most serene nights, the 
ones suffused with a certain intimation of 
the meaning of the world. Yannis still re- 
mains a human being. If he is dead, then 
I am dead too. I believe we are both still 
alive. 

There are moments when I sit in my cell 
thinking of what would be the best way to 
summarize my motives, those that made me 
end up in this cell and those that make me 
endure it. These motives are certainly not a 
belief in a single truth—not because we no 
longer have any truths to believe in but be- 
cause, in our world, we do not experience 
these truths as absolute certainties. We are 
no longer as simple as that; we seek some- 
thing more profound than certainty, some- 
thing more substantial, something that is 
naturally, spontaneously simple. I think, 
then, that the totality of my motives in this 
connection could best be epitomized as 
hope—in other words, the most fragile, but 
also the most spontaneous and tenacious 
form of human thought. A deeply rooted, 
indestructible hope, then, carved out the path 
that was to lead me, unrepentant, to this 
barren desert, and it is the same hope that 
makes me capable of enduring it, like those 
small, tormented desert plants which con- 
tain, inexplicably, two tiny drops of sap— 
drawn, I am sure, from their own substance. 
My hope is the equivalent of those two drops 
of sap. However, the intensity of my hope is 
equal to my difficulty in putting it into words. 
I might say, perhaps, that this hope con- 
cerns our humanity, which cannot be an- 
nihilated no matter how much it is perse- 
cuted on all sides; this is why there can be 
no purpose as serious, as noble, as to com- 
mit ourselves to its safeguard, even if we 
must inevitably suffer for it. 

Yet I don't think that by saying this I am 
expressing myself as concretely as I would 
wish. This hope takes shape only in certain 
attitudes. During the past months, through 
all the prisons I’ve known, I have often come 
across these attitudes. When I was held at 
the police-station jails—those places of utter 
human degradation—I remember a girl who 
was locked in a cell next to mine. She had 
been there for five months, She hadn't seen 
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the light of day once throughout that period. 
She had been accused of helping her fiancé 
to do Resistance work. At regular intervals, 
they would summon her for questioning and 
would try to make her disown him, using 
cunning persuasion or brutal intimidation 
alternately. If she disowned her fiancé, she 
would be set free. She refused unflinchingly, 
to the very end, even though she knew that 
her fiancé was dying of cancer and she would 
probably never see him again. He died on the 
day of her trial. She was a pale, frail girl, 
with a kind of nobility about her. Every 
evening she used to sing in her cell in a soft, 
low voice. She would sing till dawn about 
her love, in her sad voice. The girl's attitude 
is my hope. And so is the attitude of the 
doctor whom they tried to involve in our 
case. There was no evidence against him. 
If he had adopted a noncommittal attitude 
at the court-martial he would certainly have 
been acquitted. But he was made of different 
mettle. When his turn came to take the stand 
at the trial, he got up and spoke about liberty. 
He defended liberty, even though he had a 
wife and children to support. He was sen- 
tenced to seven years in prison. This doctor’s 
attitude is my hope. I have lived through a 
number of similar experiences. What I would 
like to say here is quite simply this: in the 
attitude of people like that doctor and that 
girl, the dominant feeling is a spontaneous 
knowledge that the most important thing in 
life is to keep one’s humanity. Because life 
does not belong to the barbarians, even when 
absolute authority does belong to them. Life 
belongs to human beings, life goes forward 
because of them. This is the source of my 
hope. 

I live with a number of ideas that I love. 
They fill my days and my nights. To the 
treacherous uniformity of my stagnant 


hours, I oppose this dialogue with my ideas. 
Now I have come to know them better and 
to understand them better. I have actually 
experienced their significance. When I was 


being questioned, I discovered the essence 
of human dignity, in both its deepest and 
its simplest sense. When I was court-mar- 
tialed I hungered for justice, and when I was 
imprisoned I thirsted for humanity. The bru- 
tal oppression which is now stifling my coun- 
try has taught me a great deal, among other 
things the value of refusing to submit. As I 
sit in my cell thinking about these things, I 
am filled with a strange power—a power 
which has nothing in common with the pow- 
er in my jailkeepers. It is not expressed in a 
loud, insolent voice. It is the power of endur- 
ance—the power that is born of a sense of be- 
ing right. That is how I face the relentless 
attack of empty days which has been 
launched against me. Each time, I repulse the 
attack at its very start. I begin my day by 
uttering the word “freedom.” This usually 
happens at daybreak. I emerge from sleep, 
always feeling bitterly surprised to find my- 
self in prison, as on the first day. Then I utter 
my beloved word, before the sense of being 
in prison has time to overpower me. This 
single word works like magic. And then I am 
reconciled to the new, empty day stretching 
ahead of me. 

I think of my companions. The political 
prisoners I have come across in my various 
prisons. The ones who resisted and sre now 
pacing across their cells, taking those three 
little jerky steps forward, then backward. 
They are all made of the same stuff, eyen 
though they may be very different persons in 
other respects. They all possess a very rare 
sensitivity of conscience. A truly unbelieva- 
ble sensitivity. It becomes manifest in tiny 
details, as well as on big occasions. When 
they speak, they exercise the utmost delicacy 
with regard to the other person's feelings. 
They are always at your side with a glass of 
water, before you have time to ask for it. I 
want to give an example of this extraordinary 
sensitivity. Some days ago, one of us was 
about to be released. He was in the prison 
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hospital. He could have left directly from 
there, but he delayed his departure for a 
week, so as to come and say good-bye to us. 
Seven days of voluntary prison just to say 
good-bye to his friends. That is what I mean. 
These people, then, have truly taken upon 
themselves the entire predicament of our 
times. They are consciously carrying the bur- 
den of our people’s trampled honor. And in 
so doing they feel close to all those who are 
persecuted on earth. Through a fundamental 
unity they grasp the meaning of all that is 
happening in the world today. It is the unity 
of man’s yearning to be free of oppression, 
no matter in what form. Whoever resists op- 
pression is a brother to them, no matter who 
or where he is, scattered in the innumerable 
prisons of my own and other countries. 

I often ask myself what it was exactly that 
touched our consciences in such a way as to 
give us all an imperatively personal motive 
for opposing the dictatorship and enlisting 
in the Resistance, putting aside all other 
personal obligations and pursuits. One does 
not enlist in the Resistance—in that mortally 
dangerous confrontation with the all-pow- 
erful persecution mechanism of a dictator- 
ship, where the chances of being caught are 
far greater than the chances of getting away 
with it, where arrest will result in the most 
unbearable and long-term suffering—one 
doesn’t get involved in all this without some 
very strong personal motive. So strong, in 
fact, that it must literally affect the very 
roots of one’s being—since it makes one de- 
cide to risk falling into the clutches of the 
most appalling arbitrariness and barbarism, 
being reduced from a human being to an ob- 
ject, a mere receptacle of suffering, jeopardiz- 
ing all the achievements and dreams of a 
lifetime and plunging loved ones into the 
most terrible agonies and deprivations, 

I keep thinking, then, that this motive can 
be no other than the deep humiliation which 
the dictatorship represents for you, both as 
an individual and as a member of the people 
to whom you belong. When a dictatorship is 
imposed on your country, the very first thing 
you feel, the very first day, is humiliation, 
You are being deprived of the right to con- 
sider yourself worthy of responsibility for 
your own life and destiny. This feeling of hu- 
miliation grows day by day as a result of the 
oppressors’ unceasing effort to force your 
mind to accept all the vulgarity which makes 
up the abortive mental world of dictators. 
You feel as if your reason and your human 
status were being deeply insulted every day. 
And then comes the attempt to impose on 
you, by fear, acceptance of their various bar- 
barous actions—both those that you hear 
about and those that you actually see them 
commit against your fellow human beings. 
You begin to live with the daily aumiliation 
of fear, and you begin to loathe yourself. 
And then, deeply wounded in your conscience 
as a citizen, you begin to feel a solidarity 
with the people to whom you belong. With 
@ unique immediacy, you feel indivisibly 
bound to them and jointly responsible for 
their future fate. Thanks to this process of 
identification, you acquire an extraordinary 
historical acuity of vision, such as you had 
never known before, and you can see with 
total clarity that humiliated nations are in- 
evitably led either to a lethal decadence, a 
moral and spiritual withering, or to a passion 
for revenge, which results in bloodshed and 
upheaval. A humiliated people either take 
their revenge or die a moral and spiritual 
death. Once you realize, then, the inevitabil- 
ity of your people’s destruction, one way or 
another, your personal humiliation is turned 
into a sense of responsibility, and you don’t 
simply join the Resistance, you become 
deeply committed to the Resistance. In other 
words, you situate the meaning of your ex- 
istence in this strangest, this most dangerous 
and unselfish of all struggles which is called 
Resistance. From that point onward, may 
God have mercy on you. 
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Morally speaking, the Resistance is the 
purest of all struggles. As a rule, you join it 
only to follow the dictates of your con- 
sciences; it affords no other satisfaction except 
the justification of your conscience. Not only 
is there no benefit to be expected from this 
struggle but, on the contrary, you are en- 
dangering, or rather you are exposing to a 
near certain catastrophe, whatever you may 
have achieved until now with your labors, 
and you enter a way of life that is full of 
anxiety and peril. You cannot expect im- 
mediate praise, because you have to act se- 
secretly, in darkness and silence; nor can you 
expect future praise, because under a dicta- 
torship the future is always uncertain and 
confused. There is only your conscience to 
justify you, as you see it mirrored at times 
in the eyes of one of your companions. Yet 
this justification counts more than anything 
else. You are privileged to experience certain 
moments in which you feel that you too ex- 
press the dignity of the human species. This 
is the deepest justification a man may feel 
for being alive. This is why the Resistance is 
the worthiest of all struggles: it is the most 
dramatic manifestation of the human con- 
science. 

A lot of people don’t understand us at all. 
It seems that it is difficult to understard an 
act, that is motivated exclusively by the dic- 
tates of one’s conscience, especially when the 
consequences of the act lead one to extreme 
situations. Our life is now based on values 
alone, not on interests. We have voluntarily 
placed ourselves in a position of unbearable 
suffering, and our main concern every day is 
not just to safeguard our humanity within 
this suffering but to transmute this suffering 
into a component of our humanity. Upon our 
suffering we try to build a personality that 
excludes ordinary joys, the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and that is purely conceptual. We 
have become incarnated concepts. This means 
we do not live in the present. Besides, we have 
no days that we can call the present, except 
perhaps the days when our loved ones visit 
us. Then, yes, for about ten minutes, for as 
long as the visit lasts, we feel once again the 
happiness and pain that the love of an- 
other human being can bring; we rediscover 
in this way common human interests, the 
need for joy, the reyulsion from suffering. But 
apart from these occasions, we live timelessly. 
We exist as a result of the justification of our 
conscience, and for its sake alone. Thus there 
is no such thing as time for us. In this sense 
we could reach the absolute, if it weren't for 
the necessity to conquer this justification 
every day again from the very beginning. For 
this incarnation of abstract concepts is by 
no means a static condition; we still have 
blood in our veins, blood that pulsates with 
needs and desires, hearts that insist on 
dreaming, memories that ruminate on past 
happiness. We have our personal loves, for 
certain particular people. That is a constant 
threat to us. It means we have to struggle 
with ourselves in order to retain our con- 
ceptual condition, to balance ourselves upon 
the magnetic needle of conscience in its 
ceaseless quivering. Because of this constant 
effort, we are not absolute beings. Because of 
this effort, we are not yet dead. 

Another thing: we feel very European. 
This feeling does not derive primarily from 
political opinions, even though it does end 
up by becoming a fundamental political 
stand. It is a feeling that grows out of the 
immediacy and the intensity that our cul- 
tural values have acquired under dictator- 
ship. Fortunately, these values, which have 
become our whole life and which help us to 
endure our long nights and days, are not 
exclusively ours. We share them with all the 
peoples of Europe. Or rather the European 
people, for Europs is one single people. Here 
in prison we can affirm this with complete 
seriousness. Suffering helps us to get down to 
the essence of things and to express it with 
perfect simplicity. We see only the deeper 
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meaning of Europe, not the foolish borders, 
the petty rivalries, the unfounded fears and 
reservations, We see ourselves simply as one 
people, as a whole. It may seem strange— 
though only at first glance—how intensely 
the Greeks felt they were Europeans the very 
first day of the dictatorship. Our values are 
the values of Europe. We created them to- 
gether. We felt instinctively, at the time, that 
nobody but a European could understand 
the tragedy that was taking place in our 
country and feel about it the way we did. 
And we were right. 

We turned in despair to Europe, and the 
people of Europe did not forsake us. Now 
all those of us who have entered upon this 
ordeal, in the prisons of the dictatorship, say 
“Europe” as we would say “our country.” 
And we mean exactly that: this fusion, in 
depth, of common historical experiences, 
cultural values, and human solidarity which 
we call “country,” “fatherland.” We clutch 
the bars of our narrow windows, we look 
at the world outside, and we think of those 
millions of people walking the streets, and 
we know that if they could see us, they 
would raise their hands in greeting, they 
would give us a sign. In those moments, 
with our mind’s eye, we embrace the whole 
of Europe. It is a place which includes all 
our own people, all the ones who would raise 
their hands in greeting. The headhunters 
have locked us up in this narrow place in 
order to make us shrink, like those hideous 
human scalps which are their trophies. But 
what they haven't realized is that our coun- 
try has widened; it has become a whole con- 
tinent. They have isolated us so as to turn 
us into solitary, forsaken creatures, lost in 
a purely individual fate. But we now live in 
the immense human community of Euro- 
pean solidarity. Their power is helpless in 
the face of this knowledge. 

We often talk about the dignity of man. 
It is not an abstraction; it is a thing which 
I have actually experienced. It exists in our 
very depths, like a sensitive steel spring. It 
has absolutely nothing to do with personal 
dignity. Its roots lie much deeper. Through- 
out the nightmare of the interrogation ses- 
sions, I lost my personal dignity; it was re- 
placed by pure suffering. But human dignity 
was within me, without my knowing it. There 
came a moment when they touched it; the 
questioning had already been going on for 
sometime, They cannot tell when this 
moment comes, and so they cannot plan 
their course accordingly. It functioned sud- 
denly, like a hidden spring that made my 
scattered spiritual parts jerk upright, all of 
a piece. It wasn’t really me who rose to my 
feet then, it was Everyman. The moment I 
began to feel this, I began to overcome the 
questioning ordeal. The effort was not longer 
only for myself. It was for all of us. Together 
we stood our ground. 

I have experienced the fate of a victim, 
I have seen the torturer’s face at close 
quarters, It was in a worse condition than 
my own bleeding, livid face. The torturer'’s 
face was distorted by a kind of twitching that 
had nothing human about it. He was in such 
a state of tension that he had an expression 
very similar to those we see on Chinese 
masks; I am not exaggerating. It is not an 
easy thing to torture people. It requires in- 
ner participation. In this situation, I turned 
out to be the lucky one. I was humiliated. I 
did not humiliate others. I was simply bear- 
ing a profoundly unhappy humanity in my 
aching entrails. Whereas the men who hu- 
miliate you must first humiliate the notion 
of humanity within themselves. Never mind 
if they strut around In their uniforms, swol- 
len with the knowledge that they can con- 
trol the suffering, sleeplessness, hunger, and 
despair of their fellow human beings, intoxi- 
cated with the power in their hands, Their 
intoxication is nothing other than the deg- 
radation of humanity. The ultimate deg- 
radation. They have had to pay very dearly 
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for my torments. I wasn't the one in the worst 
position. I was simply a man who moaned 
because he was in great pain. I prefer that, 
At this moment I am deprived of the joy of 
seeing children going to school or playing in 
the parks. Whereas they have to look their 
own children in the face, It is their own 
humiliation that I cannot forgive the 
dictators. 

One of the very few things I have been able 
to keep here is a picture of Erasmus. It's a 
newspaper clipping. I cut it out some time 
ago, and now I often look at it. It gives me 
a certain sense of peace. I suppose there must 
be some explanation for this. But I’m not in- 
terested in explanations. It is enough that 
there is this magic, this strange exaltation 
caused by the identification of this man with 
our own values, this victory over my solitude, 
which started centuries ago and which be- 
comes real again as I look at his face. He 
is shown in profile. I like that. He is not 
looking at me, but he is telling me where 
to look. He reveals a solidarity of vision be- 
tween us. In prison, this solidarity is a daily 
necessity, like the need for water, bread, 
sleep. When they search my cell they come 
upon Erasmus’ picture, but they let me keep 
it. They don’t understand. They've no idea 
how dangerous a mild, wise man can be. 
Sometimes I wonder about the jailkeeper’s 
eye, watching me through the hole in the 
door—where does he find solidarity of 
vision? 

Our position as prisoners has many dis- 
tinguishing features. One of them is that 
we sing, quite frequently. It may sound 
strange to people who don’t Know about 
prisons. But that’s the way it is—and come 
to think of it, it is very natural. Singing 
is part of the unwritten instructions passed 
on by veteran prisoners to newly arrived 
ones; when the pain and anguish are too 
much for you, sing. We begin to sing pre- 
cisely when the anguish becomes unbearable. 
On days that are free of anguish, we don’t 
sing. Singing seems to melt away that crush- 
ing burden we carry, just when we think we 
can no longer carry it; and then it rises out 
of us like an invisible gray mist. We feel 
a kind of relief. They know this, and that is 
why in some prisons, the harshest ones, sing- 
ing is forbidden. I often sing in my cell, or 
I whistle. Sometimes I sing to my wife. If 
she could hear me, she would be pleased, even 
though I sing false. She knows about singing 
in prison she’s been through it. In this 
place singing is a real, immediate need of the 
spirit. It is the daily bread of those who 
are struggling not to go insane. If softens up 
a harsh world and opens up the saving grace 
of new, wider vistas. As you sing, you feel 
you are traveling along these extended fron- 
tiers of the world. After all, we have our lit- 
tle trips too. I’ve got to say this: I'm grate- 
ful to songwriters, especially those who have 
composed sad songs. I like singing Mikis 
Theodorakis, for instance. In his old songs, 
it’s as if he had a kind of foreknowledge of 
the prisons he was fated to live in. So we 
sing. I have never heard my jailkeepers sing- 
ing. Most of their time they are busy digest- 
ing their food. 

We are shut away in our individual cells. 
In one respect we are the most helpless of 
creatures. They can do what they like with 
us, Just as we are sitting in our cell, they 
march in, they take us away, we don’t know 
where, to some other prison, far away. If it 
weren't for their strange fear of us, I might 
say that they look upon us as objects. But 
this fear of theirs keeps our human status 
intact, even in their eyes. Now these helpless 
creatures think of nothing else but the fate 
of mankind. When we are taken out of our 
cells and meet our fellow prisoners, that is 
what we talk about. That is our sole concern. 
Like so many others, we know the weaning 
of this yearning for freedom that is pulsat- 
ing throughout the world. And we can dis- 
cern, more clearly than ever before, the 
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enemies of freedom. We tremble for the fate 
of this great country which we call Europe. 
We know that hope hangs upon Europe, and 
that is the reason why it is constantly 
threatened. It is very dangerous to nourish 
the hopes of mankind. Why else should 
Greece have become enslaved? They built an- 
other bridgehead next to those of Spain and 
Portugal. They are afraid of Europe—that 
long-suffering fountainhead of ideas, that 
inexhaustible breeding ground whose ancient 
soil has never ceased to shelter the seeds of 
thinking. The simple citizens of Europe nur- 
ture these seeds, keeping them alive thanks 
to the restless, questing spirit which is so 
much a part of their being. The wealthy and 
the powerful are quite right to fear it. In 
this place, when we talk about “man,” we 
know what we mean. We mean the quality 
which makes him the measure of all things. 
That is our oldest, our wisest, our most ex- 
plosive concept. It is because of this concept 
that they fear Europe. We know that some- 
day, inevitably, Europe will play her role. 
That is why we tremble for Europe's fate to- 
day. That is why Europe is the sole concern 
of people like us—the most helpless of crea- 
tures. 

It has all become quite clear to me. It had 
to be this way. From the moment my coun- 
try was humiliated, debased, it was inevitable 
that I should go underground. It was an in- 
exorable spiritual imperative. My whole life 
had been leading me to that imperative. Since 
childhood, I was taught to gaze upon open 
horizons, to love the human face, to respect 
human problems, to honor free attitudes. At 
the time of the Second World War, I was an 
adolescent; I lived through the Resistance; it 
left its moral mark on me. Only I didn't know 
at the time how deep that mark was. It has 
now become clear that it was to be the most 
vital inspiration force in my life. At last I 
can explain many things that happened to 
me between then and now. And so when the 
dictatorship came, I was already committed 
to the Resistance, without knowing It. I was 
carrying my own fate within me, Nothing 
happened by chance, by coincidence. Only the 
details were accidental. Diabolically acc'~ 
dental. But the general direction, the orien- 
tation, was rooted securely within me. Thers-. 
fore it is not by mistake that I now find my- 
self in prison. It is quite right that I should 
be here, What is horribly wrong is that this 
prison should exist at all, 

I would like to write about a friendship I 
formed the autumn before last. I think it has 
some significance. It shows the solidarity that 
can be forged between unhappy creatures. 
I had been kept in solitary confinement for 
four months. T hadn’t seen a soul through- 
out that period. Only uniforms—inquisitors 
and jailkeepers. One day, I noticed three mos- 
quitoes in my cell. They were struggling hard 
to resist the cold that was just beginning, In 
the daytime they slept on the wall. At night 
they would come buzzing over me. In the be- 
ginning, they exasperated me. But for- 
tunately I soon understood. I too was 
struggling hard to live through the cold 
spell. What were they asking from me? 
Something unimportant. A drop of blood— 
it would save them. I couldn’t refuse. At 
nightfall I would bare my arm and wait for 
them. After some days they got used to me 
and they were no longer afraid. They would 
come to me quite naturally, openly. This 
trust is something I owe them. Thanks to 
them, the world was no longer merely an 
inquisition chamber, Then one day I was 
transferred to another prison. I never saw 
my mosquitoes again. This is how you are 
deprived of the presence of your friends in 
the arbitrary world of prisons, But you go 
on thinking of them, often. 

During the months when I was being in- 
terrogated, alone before those men with the 
multiple eyes of a spider—and the instincts 
of a spider—one night a policeman on guard 
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smiled at me. At. that moment, the police- 
man was all men to me. Four months later, 
when the representative of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross walked into my cell, once 
again I saw all men in his friendly face. 
When one day they finally put me in & cell 
with another prisoner and he began to talk 
to me about the thing he loved most in 
life—sailing and fishing boats—this man too 
was all men to me. It is true, then, that 
there are situations in which each one of us 
represents all mankind. And it is the same 
with these papers: I have entrusted them to 
a poor Italian prisoner who has just been 
released and who was willing to try to 
smuggle them out for me. Through him I 
hope they will eventually reach you. That 
man again is all men to me. But I think it 
is time I finished. I have raised my hand, 
made a sign. And so we exist. We over here 
in prison, and you out there who agree with 
us. So: Freedom my love. 


THE NEED FOR A STRONG AMERICA 


Mr, FANNIN. Mr. President, a lot of 
“good news, bad news” anecdotes are 
being told these days. 

Today I have some good news and bad 
news concerning the AFL-CIO. 

The bad news, as is demonstrated in 
an article that I shall place in the Rec- 
orp separately, is that the AFL-CIO is 
dragging its feet on the President’s new 
economic policy. 

Now for the good news. The AFL-CIO 
has demonstrated a great understanding 
of the need for a strong America that 
can defend itself against aggressive na- 
tions. This was pointed up in an edi- 
torial in the October 2 edition of the 
Arizona Republic. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that editorial be inserted in the 
Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Arizona Republic, Oct. 2, 1971] 
WHO Is THE IMPERIALIST? 

Among @ number of large organizations 
in the United States, the AFL-CIO stands 
head and shoulders above the rest for con- 
sistent and intelligent commentary on ques- 
tions of global policy. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany has 
long been known for his forceful opposition 
to policies of national weakness, and has 
proved a courageous voice in the battle to 
defend free world interests from the in- 
cursions of the Communists. 

Now the AFL-CIO has surpassed its own 
excellent record with the publication of a 
document entitled “Who Is the Imperialist?” 
This is a fact-laden study of Cold War trends 
since the epoch of World War II, answering 
in detail the charges of the New Left and as- 
sorted Marxists that the United States is 
guilty of “imperialism.” 

The study cites chapter and verse to show 
the real imperialists in the world today are 
the Soviet Union and Communist China. The 
historical record is set forth at length dem- 
onstrating that the Communists have cre- 
ated the largest slave empire of modern 
times—committing direct aggression in 
mumerous cases and creating dependent 
proxy regimes in others. 

As a result of these aggressions, the study 
notes, the Communists have directly annexed 
more than 825,000 square miles of territory 
from 11 other nations, embracing a popu- 
lation of more than 25 million people. They 
have also secured control over 13 dependen- 
cies with over 1 million square miles of ter- 
ritory and more than 146 million people. 

The total slave empire thus created—not 
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counting the U.S.S.R. and Red China them- 
selves—amounts to 1.9 million square miles 
out of the earth’s surface and 172 million 
human beings. 

While all this has been going on, the free 
world for its part has been granting inde- 
pendence at a pell-mell rate to former co- 
lonial holdings. The AFL-CIO report lists no 
less than 68 newly Independent states given 
self-determination in this fashion between 
World War II and 1970. 

Independence has thus been granted to 
1.15 billion people inhabiting 13.2 million 
miles of the earth’s surface. So who, the 
AFL-CIO wants to know, is the imperialist? 

There is more in this excellent study which 
cannot be covered here. For those who would 
like to have this valuable handbook for ref- 
erence, we suggest writing to AFL-CIO na- 
tional headquarters, 815 16th St, N.W. 
Washington D.C. 20006. 


SHAPING TODAY’S TECHNOLOGICAL 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. BENTSEN. Mr. President, Gen. 
John C. Meyer, Vice Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force, recently addressed the 
Alamo chapter of the Air Force Associa- 
tion in San Antonio, Tex. 

In his remarks, General Meyer pointed 
out that the Air Force today is able to do 
more with the resources available to it 
through improved technology and a 
more efficient research and development 
program. The general made clear how 
badly we need an expansive research 
and development program and offers 
some helpful insights into how the Air 
Force is seeking to meet this need. 

In effect, the present problem facing 
the Air Force is how to do more with less 
in shaping today’s technological pro- 
grams, The answer to that question will 
greatly determine our Nation’s future 
security, and for that reason I recom- 
mend General Meyer’s comments to the 
Senate, and ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE PEACETIME AIR FORCE OF THE SEVENTIES: 
Less MONEY, FEWER PEOPLE, MORE TECH- 
NOLOGY 

(By Gen. John C. Meyer) 

As we consider that Air Force in a gen- 
eration of peace, it is interesting to look back 
to the last peactime year. The year is 1964, 
and the Gross National Product is $612 bil- 
lion. The country is allocating a little over 
8 per cent of it to the Department of De- 
fense—that's one dollar in every twelve. ‘The 
Air Force is receiving 40 cents out of each 
Defense dollar—a total of $20 billion. With 
those funds, we have a force of 850,000 in 
uniform—about 50,000 of them right here in 
San Antonio—and over 320,000 civilians. That 
was 1964 and twenty billion 1964 dollars. 

It is now eight years later—and a quarter 
of the way through fiscal year 1972. We have 
seen a build-up and then a more than com- 
pensating decline in the size of our forces. We 
have seen a leveling off in the size of the 
Defense and Air Force budgets. Although we 
still have over 45,000 officers and airmen in 
the San Antonio area, and close to 30,000 
civilians, we have witnessed the over-all Air 
Force being cut back by 100,000 officers and 
airmen, and 10,000 civilians—not from their 
wartime highs, but from the peacetime levels 
of 1964! And where Defense was getting one 
dollar out of every twelve in the 1964 GNP, 
it is now getting one in fifteen. And where 
the Air Force was getting 40 cents out of 
each Defense dollar, it is now getting only 
31 cents. 
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Then, when you look at that 31 cents that 
the Air Force gets from each Defense dollar, 
you find it buys what 23 cents bought back 
in 1964, So when you see the 1972 Air Force 
budget of $23 billion, you find it has the 
purchasing power of $17 billion in 1964. 

In that context, the Air Force budget for 
1972 is down $3 billion from what our 1964 
peacetime dollars bought in 1964, It pays for 
a smaller Air Force that is costing less in 
every measure except inflated dollars. It is 
smaller in numbers of people and in forces. 
The number of active Air Force airplanes is 
down about one-quarter—from 12% thou- 
sand to 9% thousand. Bomber squadrons are 
down from 78 to 30. Interceptor squadrons 
are down from 40 to less than a dozen, 
Fighter squadrons are down from 79 to 70. 
And, strategic airlift squadrons are down 
from 33 to 17. 

And this is before the war in Southeast 
Asia is over. With these forces and dollar 
levels, we are flying thousands of sorties in 
Southeast Asia. At the same time, we are 
fulfilling our NATO and Free World com- 
mitments. And, you might very reasonably 
ask, “How is this possible?” and “How long 
can you continue to meet those commit- 
ments?” 

The answer to the first question is through 
greater productivity. Now it’s true that the 
Air Force has set its sights lower. The so- 
called 144-war strategy has reduced the re- 
quirement for some of our forces vis-a-vis 
the 1964 21; -war planning factor. 

But a significant change in capability— 
and an increase in productivity—has come 
from more advanced technology. This is clear- 
ly evident in our strategic deterrent forces. 
The 1964 mix of 821 ICBMs and 78 bomber 
squadrons is now 1054 ICBMs and 30 bomber 
squadrons. The annual cost of these forces 
has dropped from $4% billion in 1964 to $3 
billion this year. Or, in 1964 dollars were 
down to $214 billion—about half the 1964 
cost. 

At the same time, the number of ready 
warheads available on Air Force aircraft and 
missiles is 75 percent of the 1964 level and 
climbing. This increased productivity is at- 
tributed to a different balance of aircraft and 
missiles, and to the employment of multiple 
reentry vehicle technology on the Minute- 
man IIT. 

For the near future, we will be able to con- 
tinue to convert advanced technology into 
increased strategic capability. More of our 
ICBM silos will contain Minuteman IIIs and 
our manned bombers—the B-52s and the 
FB-111s—will get a new air-to-ground mis- 
sile with a nuclear warhead: the SRAM. A 
B-52 can carry 20 of these rocket-powered 
missiles in addition to its gravity drop weap- 
ons, and an FB-111 can carry six. 

For the more distant future we are in- 
vesting now in the development of the B-1 
bomber, It should be coming along in the 
latter part of this decade to replace the B- 
52s. It too will carry the same missiles—the 
SRAMs—but it will carry as many as 32. Yet, 
the B-1 will only be 3⁄4 the size of the B-52. 
And, as seen by radar, it will be only a small 
fraction of the size of a B-52—a key factor 
in penetrating improved defenses. 

This means further increases in the “pro- 
ductivity” of our strategic systems through 
this decade and into the 1980s. Now, the last 
time I said that, I was interrupted and asked, 
“If these systems are getting more produc- 
tive or effective, why not concentrate on just 
one—missiles or bombers?” It takes me about 
one minute to answer that. It goes something 
like this: 

The reason we have these forces is not be- 
cause we look forward to fighting a war with 
them—but just the opposite. These missiles 
and bombers are deterrent forces—we have 
them to keep an enemy from attacking us. 
This means that any enemy looking at the 
United States must see an array of forces 
that he cannot hope to destroy. 
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In order for him to see that picture, clearly 
and unmistakably, we have to have a diver- 
sity of forces that cannot be destroyed in a 
surprise attack. And that is what the com- 
bination of missiles—both land-based and 
sea-based—and bombers gives us. 

The combination of missiles and bombers 
assures that any mass attack on one element 
of these forces will give sufficient warning 
to the others. And by “sufficient”, I mean 
enough time to launch a really massive re- 
action. That is why our Triad of strategic 
forces is an effective nuclear deterrent. Each 
has its own unique capability for the percent 
ready, positive control, relative survivability, 
and type of Soviet Defense required. For 
surprise attack against any one—or two, the 
attacker must anticipate swallowing the full 
weight of another. And that is also why we 
cannot afford to rely on any one strategic 
system—or even two. 

Our General Purpose or tactical forces 
have also fared quite well. These, of course, 
are the forces that expanded to meet the 
demands of the war in Southeast Asia, The 
number of fighters climbed from 2,200 in 
1964, to a peak of over 3,100 and back down 
to 2,500. In this build-up and draw-down 
we have been able to phase out older aircraft, 
As a result, we are now headed for 70 squad- 
rons of modern tactical fighters: F—4s, A-Ts, 
F-1lls and later the A-X for close air sup- 
port. 

Here again, these aircraft are more pro- 
ductive than their predecessors. They can 
carry more and they can carry it farther. 
The A-7 can be loaded with over seven tons 
of bombs whereas the F—100 can barely carry 
two. And, the pilot in an A-7 can deliver 
those weapons with greater precision. The 
same sort of comparison can be drawn be- 
tween the F-111 and the F-105—except the 
advantages in range, payload and all weather 
capability are even greater. And, of course, 
the F-4 has great versatility for attack and 
air superiority missions. 

In addition to having each aircraft able 
to carry more, to greater distances, we also 
have smarter weapons. By that I mean weap- 
ons that are able to help themselves get to 
the target after they have been dropped or 
launched. 

Several of these smart weapons have proven 
themselves in Southeast Asia. These are the 
anti-radiation missiles that home on the 
radar signals of enemy surface-to-air missile 
sites, and LASER guided bombs. The LASER 
bombs home on targets that are pinpointed 
by a pencil-like beam of a LASER that can 
be either airborne or hand held on the 
ground. The virtue of these smart bombs is 
that fewer sorties and fewer weapons are 
needed to knock out troublesome targets. 
Again, we are using technology to get greater 
productivity. 

And just as was the case with strategic 
Weapons, we will be able to continue to 
convert advanced technology into greater 
tactical capabilities. We expect to increase 
our stable of smart bombs and soon we will 
field the rocket-powered Maverick missile. 
The Maverick is just completing its develop- 
ment flight tests and has demonstrated that 
it can hit just about anything it can see— 
moving, or not. With this 500-pound missile, 
a pilot can zap a tank from several miles out. 

But there’s one case where we are going to 
need advanced technology just to stay in the 
ball game—and that's air superiority. When 
one of our F-4s tangles with a Soviet-bullt 
MIG-21, it’s something of a stand-off. We 
have the advantage at lower altitudes but it 
starts to fade at higher and 
altitudes. We can improve the F-4 by 
changing its wing form—and we're doing that 
by putting on leading edge slats. But for the 
long pull, we know we will need a new air- 
craft. 


That's why we are investing in the de- 
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velopment of the F-15. The design of this new 
fighter is able to take advantage of all of 
our accumulated technology. As a result, 
where air-to-air combat takes place, it will 
out-climb, out-maneuver and out-accelerate 
a MIG-21, a MIG—23, or any kind of MIG 
you might find in the next decade. 

Throughout my remarks I have been 
describing now the Air Force is able to do 
more this year than it was able to do in the 
last peacetime year. I have pointed out that 
although we have about 3 billion fewer 1964 
dollars in fiscal year 1972, we have been able 
to maintain our strategic deterrent and our 
general purpose forces. And the reason—at 
least one very good reason—has been in- 
creased productivity achieved through the 
application of advanced technology. 

Now, technology is something like farming: 
you plow the land and plant the seeds; you 
water, weed, and fertilize; and then, if the 
elements are good to you, you harvest a crop 
and get it to market. But there is a lot of 
time and uncertainty between plowing and 
seeding, and harvesting and marketing. The 
technology I have been talking about is the 
harvest from some difficult plowing back in 
the sixties and some hard to come by seeds, 

In 1964, we invested $3.6 billion in tech- 
nology. It supported work in rocket engines 
and advanced reentry vehicles. It paid for 
new jet-engine developments and experi- 
mental work on LASERs, low light level TV, 
and life support systems. That, and other 
money invested in the past, paid for the tech- 
nology that is—or will be—going into 
Minuteman III, the SRAM, the new B-1 
bomber, the smart bombs and the F-15. And 
that is why we are able to continue to deter 
an attack on this country and meet our 
worldwide commitments. 

But the other question I've been asked 
was, “How long will we be able to do more 
for less?” And the answer to that question is 
in today's technology programs—the ones 
that will begin to pay off in five, or ten, or 
fifteen years. 

You might reason that because our earlier 
programs provided the technology we needed, 
so will current programs. But when you look 
at the R&D program today—and compare it 
to 1964, in 1964 dollars—you find it, too, is 
down 40 per cent. For every dollar used to 
buy technology in 1964, there is only 60 cents 
this year. 

This casts a cloud over the future that 
is made darker by growing Soviet efforts 
to achieve technological breakthroughs. Al- 
though relating Soviet technology efforts to 
our own is difficult in a quantitative sense, 
one thing is sure: their effort has been 
increasing while ours has been decreasing. 
And when you consider what they have been 
able to do in the past—starting with Sputnik 
in 1957, and moving through a decade of a 
new fighter plane every year-and-a-half, or 
so; and now with new ICBM capabilities and 
& new supersonic long-range bomber—you 
get a rather ominous feeling. 

For sure, you don’t dare let your tech- 
nology guard down. You try to get more 
dollars for technology and you try to get 
more technology out of each dollar. 

Right now, we are doing both. Our tech- 
nology budget is 7 per cent larger than last 
year’s and that could mark a reversal in the 
downward trend we have had since 1964. 
Mind you, it’s still only 60 cents on every 
1964 technology dollar, but that’s more than 
it was last year. 

Then too, we are managing those dollars 
more effectively. One result is approved de- 
velopment programs on our most needed 
new systems: the B-1 bomber, the A-X, the 
F-15 air superiority fighter, Minuteman im- 
provements and the Airborne Warning and 
Control System—AWACS. And, we are very 
careful about the management of those pro- 


grams. As an example, both the B-1 and 
the F-15 must demonstrate development 
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milestones before they can move to the 
next phase, One milestone is performance in 
flight—before going into production. 

Another result is that our laboratories 
concentrate on the projects that offer the 
greatest promise. As dollar levels decreased, 
and purchasing power declined even faster, we 
became more selective, We still pursue in- 
novations in materials, propulsion, and flight 
dynamics; but we don’t pursue as many as we 
did, nor do we follow as many parallel paths. 

This has been necessary and, to some ex- 
tent, beneficial, But I would hasten to add 
that a parsimonious technology program can 
be self-defeating. The project you defer, or 
cancel, can be the one you needed most. And 
you cannot be sure which will be successes 
and which will be failures. It’s like the cor- 
poration president who knew he was wasting 
half of the money he spent on advertising— 
he just couldn't tell which half it was. 

But, at least as far as we can tell, we are 
buying the technology we need. And, we are 
reversing the downward trend in the money 
we had for this important work. 

What all this means is that peacetime Air 
Force of the 70s will be smaller but more 
effective than the peacetime Air Force of 1964. 
It will take a smaller percentage of the GNP 
and spend it with greater care. It will have 
fewer people in uniform, but they will be 
more productive. It will have more missiles 
and fewer aircraft, but each will be able to do 
more. And this can be true because we are 
able to harvest the benefits of our earlier in- 
vestments in technology. 

At the same time, I would end on a note 
of caution. As we move toward the more pro- 
ductive Air Force that I have described to- 
night, we cannot neglect the importance of 
sheer numbers of men and machines—espe- 
cially in the context of Soviet military ex- 
pansion. The best fighter in the world, with 
the best fighter pilot in the world, won't give 
us air superiority unless we have enough of 
them—where we need them. Neither will the 
most advanced bomber deter an attack if we 
don’t have enough of them. And the same 
goes for all of our other weapons and the 
people to operate them. 

So as we look out into the next decade— 
indeed, into the next budget—we must be 
alert to the danger of cutting our forces too 
thin. To err on the short side of men and 
machines for today’s Air Force can be every 
bit as disastrous as foregoing the tech- 
nology for tomorrow’s. For that very impor- 
tant reason, I hope you all join me in sharing 
the concern of the Administration over fur- 
ther reductions in our Armed Forces. When 
we all recognize that our current Air Force 
budget is $3 billion less in purchasing power 
than the peacetime year of 1964, I think we 
can all appreciate the danger. And where the 
price of liberty is oft-quoted as eternal 
vigilance, I would point out that it also has 
& price tag in men, machines and money— 
and with the world as it is, it is a price we 
Americans dare not fail to pay. 


CORN PRICES 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I have 
written a letter to President Nixon and a 
similar letter to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, which I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., October 15, 1971. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 
My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I am writing you 


to urge that immediate action be taken by 
the Administration to increase the loan rate 
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on corn and feed grains. The cornbelt farm- 
ers are facing a bleak situation. About four 
months ago the price of corn in Nebraska was 
around $1.30. Today it is 90¢ or 92¢. 

A mistake was made in fixing the corn acre- 
age as high as it was fixed last spring. I am 
not unaware that there was real danger that 
the corn blight might have been a very major 
factor in cutting down the yield. I am also 
aware that consideration had to be given to 
the possibility that weather might adversely 
affect the yield. 

The steps being taken by the Department 
of Agriculture in reference to the corn pro- 
gram for next year will be helpful. These 
steps should be helpful factors in securing 
a better price for corn. They will not ma- 
terially help the situation now. Farmers can- 
not take a reduction in prices such as has 
been experienced in reference to corn with- 
out dire consequences. All other segments 
of our economy are talking about and look- 
ing forward to their increases. In this in- 
stance with the farmers, it is not even 
holding pre-existing levels. It is a decided 
deduction. 

The 1970 Agricultural Act does carry some 
provisions for more decisionmaking by the 
individual farmer which is very desirious 
from the standpoint of many. The fact re- 
mains that aside from its research, educa- 
tional and conservation programs, the basic 
function of the Department of Agriculture 
is to raise farm prices. If there were not a 
need for raising farm prices, we wouldn’t 
need so much government devoted to agri- 
culture. We face an unusual situation 
caused by an over-planting and an unex- 
pected bountiful crop running perhaps 25 
percent in excess of last year’s crop. 

The dock strike has been disastrous for 
agriculture. The refusal of the longshore- 
men to handle the grain and place it on the 
ships: has very materially depressed grain 
prices. It has cost the farmers millions and 
millions of dollars. I commend you for in- 
voking the Taft-Hartley law, and I com- 
mend the Secretary of Agriculture for his 
strong defense of agriculture in regard to 
these strikes. 

The situation calls for action. I urge that 
action and that the loan rate on corn and 
feed grains be substantially raised. I am 
sending a similar letter to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Respectfully yours, 
Cart T. CURTIS, 
U.S. Senator. 


ADDITIONAL DEATHS OF ALABAM- 
IANS IN VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I have 
placed in the Recor the names of 1,129 
Alabama servicemen who were listed as 
casualties of the Vietnam war through 
June 30, 1971. In the period of July 1 
through September 30, 1971, the Depart- 
ment of Defense has notified 10 more 
Alabama families of the death of loved 
ones in the confiict in Vietnam, bringing 
the total number of casualties to 1,139. 

I wish to place the names of these 
heroic Alabamians in the permanent 
archives of the Nation, paying tribute to 
them, on behalf of the people of Alabama, 
for their heroism and patriotism. May 
the time not be distant when there will 
be no occasion for more of these these 
tragic lists. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the names of the 
next of kin of these 10 Alabamians, 
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There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

List or CASUALTIES INCURRED BY U.S. MILI- 
TARY PERSONNEL FROM THE STATE OF ALA- 
BAMA IN CONNECTION WITH THE CONFLICT 
IN VIETNAM, JULY 1, 1971, THROUGH SEP- 
TEMBER 30, 1971 

ARMY 

SSG Ronald H. Hall, husband of Mrs. Bon- 
nie D. Hall, 1327 10th Street, Southeast, Cull- 
man, 35055. 

SSG Willie James, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Willie James, Sr., 508 Summerville Street, 
Mobile, 36617. 

SSG Robert L. Morganfiash, husband of 
Mrs. Olene R. Morganfiash, 2200A 7th Ave- 
nue, Huntsville, 35910. 

1LT Gary P. Tomlinson, husband of Mrs. 
Suzanne B. Tomlinson, 509 4th Street, 
Southwest, Birmingham, 35211. 

SP5 Robert T. Nelson, son of Mrs. De- 
lores M. Stanley, 1002 Arnold Drive, Madison 
37758. 

SP4 Lynn M. Morgan, son of Mrs. Barry B. 
Morgan, Jr., Room 8, Palmar House, Chick- 
asaw, 36611. 

SSG Leagrant Badgett, husband of Mrs. 
Joy D. Badgett, Route 2, Box 24, Piedmont, 
36372. 

WOỌ1 Steven R. Hanson, husband of Mrs. 
Elinor R. Hanson, 115 North Roberta Ave- 
nue, Dothan, 36301. 

SP4 Randall K. Clements, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hansel E. Clements, Route 1, Box 61, 
Gadsden, 35201. 

AIR FORCE 

SGT Gilbert Ledger, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mack M. Ledger, 6005 Georgia Road, South, 
Birmingham, 31512. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MATHIAS 
ON PHASE II ECONOMIC PRO- 
POSALS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, last 
week the President announced his goals 
and plans for phase II of his new eco- 
nomic policy. I am sure that we all hope 
that these policies achieve prosperity 
without war and without inflation, both 
at home and abroad. To a very large 
extent, however, the success of these poli- 
cies depends upon the speedy approval 
by Congress of legislation recommended 
by the President and providing for the 
restoration of the investment tax credit, 
repeal of the auto excise tax, and accel- 
eration of the standard personal income 
tax exemption. 

Mr. President, the House has already 
given its approval to these measures. The 
proposed legislation is now pending be- 
fore the Committee on Finance, of which 
the distinguished Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone) is the chairman. On Wednes- 
day, I had the privilege of appearing be- 
fore that committee, and I hope my re- 
marks might be of interest to Senators 
and to many of the citizens of the State 
of Maryland. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement I prepared for the Finance 
Committee be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR CHARLES McC. 

MarTntas, JR. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 

mittee. It is always a pleasure to appear 
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before this distinguished Committee which 
has so many vital responsibilities affecting 
the aspirations and the means of every 
American. I consider myself particularly for- 
tunate to speak to you at this time when 
you are considering legislation which is 
a key element of an economic package per- 
haps more far-reaching and ambitious in 
both its goals and consequences than any 
series of economic proposals put forward by 
the Executive Branch in the last genera- 
tion. 

For this reason, I would like to set forth 
very briefiy for your consideration my views 
concerning, first, the goals we should strive 
to achieve, second, the problems currently 
facing our economy, and third, the steps 
necessary to surmount these problems and 
achieve our goals. 

Mr. Chairman, America is today the rich- 
est nation on this planet and the richest 
nation in the history of our civilization. But, 
as the Bible says, “Man does not live by 
bread alone.” Man needs a sense of pur- 
pose, a higher meaning in his life, a feel- 
ing of community with his fellow citizens 
and a fundamental belief in the justice and 
fairness of the economic, political, and so- 
cial institutions which surround him. 

In structuring economic programs in these 
times of relative hardship we must strive to 
meet, not only the needs of the theorists’ 
“economic man,” but these more funda- 
mental needs of the whole man. 

Given this most fundamental goal, I be- 
lieve the President has quite succinctly 
stated a second goal. That is, the achieve- 
ment of balanced and widespread prosperity 
without war and without inflation, Prosper- 
ity alone can be neither equitable nor just, 
nor can it respond to the deeper needs of 
mankind, if it is bought at the expense of 
young soldiers dying in a far-off land or at 
the expense of elderly and retired persons 
whose fixed income is sapped by runaway in- 
fiation. 

The goal of prosperity without war and 
without inflation can only be achieved if 
we remain fully cognizant of our interna- 
tional responsibilities. We have been re- 
minded in recent months by many, many 
citizens that we live on “spaceship earth”. 
This catch-phrase makes vivid the fact that 
we are inevitably affected by the actions— 
concerning the environment, concerning 
peace, concerning the worth of our culture, 
and concerning the productivity of our eco- 
nomic system—of peoples on every COn- 
tinent of this planet. Therefore, Mr. Chair- 
man, the third major goal must be the 
achievement of international economic hare 
mony and progress, In this line, I heartily 
endorse the President’s efforts to achieve 
fair and free trade. 

Given these goals, let me now mention a 
number of major problems which are cur- 
rently confronting our economy. First, there 
is unacceptably high unemployment 
throughout America, now at 6 per cent of 
the potential working force. Secondly, there 
is an unacceptably high rate of inflation. 
Third, there is a depressingly low trade bal- 
ance, or imbalance. Fourth, there is a grow- 
ing obsolescence of the industrial equipment 
being used in many of our major industries. 
Fifth, there is, on the surface, a decreasing 
competitiveness of many American goods in 
foreign markets and, indeed, in our own 
domestic market. Sixth, as a result of sey- 
eral of the above factors, American industry 
and labor are not working at their full ca- 
pacity and American productivity is not in- 
creasing as rapidly as we would want or as 
rapidly as history would suggest we should 
expect. Seventh, as the President continues 
to wind down the war in Vietnam and de- 
crease our military commitments abroad, we 
are faced with a growing need for economic 
conversion of our industries from military 
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to civilian production, Eighth, we see around 
us a loss of pride by many American work- 
men, a sense of meaninglessness in their 
toil, and a questioning of the basic values 
inherent in our system of production, 

These are some of the major problems 
which I believe all of us must address our- 
selves to in the coming weeks. Let me now 
discuss some proposals to alleviate these 
problems. First, the job development credit. 
Mr. Chairman, I strongly believe that a mod- 
erate job development credit, or investment 
tax credit as it is also called, could help in 
meeting each of the problems I have men- 
tioned if it is coupled with the type of broad- 
based economic program suggested by the 
President and perhaps including some pro- 
posals put forward by the members of the 
committee. 

It was for this reason that I introduced 
into the Senate on July 7 of this year S. 2225, 
which would restore the 7% investment tax 
credit. Some details of my bill differ from 
the provisions of the measures sent to us 
by the House, but the fundamental thrust 
of the bills is identical and I would strongly 
urge this committee to endorse and report 
favorably on the provisions of the House bill 
involving the investment tax credit. I believe 
this credit will encourage American industry 
to overcome the creeping obsolescence in 
American productive equipment. I believe 
the credit also will help increase American 
productivity, make our products more com- 
petitive at home and abroad, create new jobs, 
improve our balance of payments, and aid 
industries in converting from military to 
civilian production. As it helps accomplish 
these goals, then I believe the credit will 
also help give the American worker more 
pride in his daily toll and more confidence 
in the fundamental soundness of our eco- 
nomic system, 

I know that some have expressed doubts 
about the effectiveness of job development 
credit. For this reason, I went to a number 
of the economic leaders in the State of Mary- 
land and discussed with them very seriously 
and in great depth whether a credit at this 
time would be of great benefit to all Mary- 
landers. Their response was almost unani- 
mously positive. 

Moreover, the facts show clearly the need 
for and the worth of the job development 
credit, American investment in new machin- 
ery and equipment has been sagging badly in 
recent months. Last year, expenditures for 
new equipment were abnormally low. This 
year, the latest survey indicates expenditures 
will rise by only two per cent. This means 
that, in terms of real dollars, expenditures 
for new equipment this year will be less than 
expenditures last year. 

America cannot expect a rapid rate of 
economic growth if it continues to decrease 
expenditures in new and improved equip- 
ment, 

The report of the House Committee con- 
tains Information which shows very dramat- 
ically that, since 1960, domestic new orders 
for machine tools have decreased strikingly 
every time we have not had a job develop- 
ment credit. On the other hand, new orders 
have risen sharply during periods when we 
have had the credit. What has been true 
in the past will, I feel, remain true for the 
future. 

The question might arise. “If the invest- 
ment tax credit is so good, why was it 
repealed in 1969?" One reason, I think was 
the widespread belief in the spring of 1969 
that investment in new equipment was al- 
ready very high and was about to soar even 
higher. But the economic situation today is 
very different than the situation in 1969. 
‘Then, investment in new equipment was very 
high, now it is very low. Then we were in a 
business boom, now we are experiencing an 
economic slowdown. While the repeal of the 
tax credit may have seemed wise in 1969, I 
believe restoration of the credit is imperative 
today. 
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For all these reasons, I have no hesitation 
whatsoever in supporting the measure which 
I introduced in legislative form to the Sen- 
ate in July, which the President recommend- 
ed to the nation in his message of August 15, 
and which the House has agreed to and has 
sent over to this committee for its consid- 
eration. 

Beyond this one measure, though, there 
are a number of other steps which I believe 
should be taken. First, I hope that we in the 
Senate can give speedy approval to the bilis 
now before this committee involving accel- 
eration of the standard personal income tax 
exemptions and the repeal of the auto excise 
tax. These measures would mean additional 
money in the pocketbook of every American. 
It would mean additional buying power for 
all Americans and additional demand for 
American products. 

Secondly, I hope that our country can end 
very soon the 10 per cent import surcharge 
which the Administration believed was nec- 
essary to impose as a bargaining tool for the 
current monetary negotiations. 

Third, I hope we can give increasing em- 
phasis to economic conversion in the months 
ahead. To this end I have introduced a bill, 
S. 1191, which would provide aid for re- 
training workers, and for helping communi- 
ties affected by conversion, and would re- 
quire industries to prepare plans for a 
smooth transition from military production. 
This bill is now pending before the Com- 
merce Committee. 

Fourth, I believe the U.S. should issue a 
call during the coming months for an in- 
ternational conference on trade which would 
follow-up on the agreements of the current 
international monetary conference. 

Fifth, we must face up to two of our most 
critical domestic problems: the growing gap 
between the revenues and the responsibili- 
ties of our state and local governments and 
the plight of millions of Americans who, 
through no fault of our own, are not able to 
earn an adequate income. To this end, I 
hope that this committee can soon report 
favorably to the Senate the it is 
now considering on welfare reform and rev- 
enue sharing. 

Mr. Chairman, these are some of my 
thoughts as I have been refiecting on our 
current economic situation. I want to thank 
you and the members of this committee once 
again for the opportunity to appear before 
you and present my views for your considera- 
tion. 


IS GENOCIDE INTERNATIONAL OR 
DOMESTIC? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
argument has been made that the Sen- 
ate should not ratify the Genocide Con- 
vention, because genocide is purely a 
domestic affair and not subject to inter- 
national regulation. It is not considered 
proper to guarantee human rights by 
treaty. 

But this argument is incorrect. The 
best example we have of genocide, the 
actions of Nazi Germany during World 
War II, is quite international in scope. 
The actions occurred from France to the 
heartland of Russia, from Norway to 
Greece. And they occurred in the midst 
of the most international war that the 
world has ever seen. Clearly, therefore, 
genocide is a proper concern for interna- 
tional remedies, such as treaties. 

There is precedent for our ratifying 
the Genocide Convention. The United 
States is a party to several human rights 
conveations, one of which is the Supple- 
mentary Convention on the Abolition of 
Slavery. If we can be a party to a treaty 
which is designed to prevent the crime of 
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slavery, then surely we can be a party 
to a treaty which is designed to prevent 
the far worse crime of mass murder. 

Mr. President, the Senate should ratify 
the Genocide Convention as soon as pos- 
sible. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, a year ago 
on October 22, 1970, the junior Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), in a speech 
deploring the trend toward slashing 
NASA budgets and the general decline 
of our interest in space programs, made 
a most interesting revelation that is quite 
pertinent to Columbus Day. 

In his speech to the American Insti- 
tute of Aeronautics and Astronautics in 
Houston, Tex., he said among other 
things: 

The timorous and confused leadership we 
are experiencing today is not altogether dif- 
ferent from that experienced in the tumul- 
tuously changing Renaissance and Baroque 
periods. Christopher Columbus faced a sim- 
ilar situation. 

A few years ago a report prepared by the 
Senate of Genoa on Columbus’ audacious 
proposal for ocean exploration was discovered 
in the library of a Spanish Monastery, Co- 
lumbus had appealed for help from his na- 
tive State of Genoa, and the Senate—in a 
manner not unlike more contemporary leg- 
islative bodies—appointed a committee to 
study the problem, 

As a legislator I am somewhat embarrassed 
to add that the report was 964 pages long— 
and it tried to discourage Columbus from 
his proposed voyage! 

This remarkable document ended with a 
brief reference to one member of the com- 
mittee, described as a “rash and impetuous 
young engineer” who “showed his imma- 
turity and poor judgment by advocating that 
the voyage be initiated immediately.” The 
report went on: 

“Investigation proved him to be quite ec- 
centric (he talks of flying machines and 
fancies himself an artist), and he was there- 
fore dismissed from the committee. He is the 
son of a Florentine notary, and in case you 
desire to contact him, his name is Leonardo 
Da Vinci.” 


I find this revelation most interesting 
and fascinating. I would hope that an 
appropriate agency of the U.S. Govern- 
ment would obtain or make a copy of the 
964-page report to study and add to 
whatever historical collection we have on 
Christopher Columbus. 

It is in this spirit that I have written 
Senator Grave. asking him whom I can 
contact to get more information on this 
intriguing report. 


JOHN BAILEY’S 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, John 
Bailey’s recent celebration of his 25th 
anniversary as chairman of the Connect- 
icut Democratic Party has been the 
source of much news comment. A most 
interesting article was written by Don 
Meikle, of the Associated Press. 

Mr. Meikle is a perceptive political 
writer, and his story of John Bailey's ca- 
reer in Connecticut's politics is interest- 
ing and well worth reading. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Bartzy REACHES 25-YEAR MARK AS 
DEMOCRATIC STATE CHAIRMAN 
(By Don Meikle) 

HaRTFORD.—John Moran Bailey, kingmaker, 
power broker and boss, has not only suc- 
ceeded in politics, he has done something 
much more difficult. He has survived. 

Thursday was Bailey’s 25th anniversary as 
head of Connecticut’s Democratic organiza- 
tion, and the 66-year-old chairman still 
seemed in no imminent danger of being put 
out to pasture. 

He is not even in danger of becoming an 
institution, He still has that indisputable 
proof of vitality: enemies. 

Cries go up for the balding scalp of John 
Bailey; people say he isn’t what he used to 
be; but there is no solid evidence to indi- 
cate that he is any less indispensable than 
he ever was. As long as the Democrats who 
need him outnumber the Democrats who 
want to get rid of him; as long as Republican 
candidates campaign against him instead of 
their opponents; as long as GOP governors— 
such as Thomas J. Meskill—respect him 
enough to banish him from important nego- 
tiations, Bailey will continue to be the chair- 
man. 

“TRISH MACHIAVELLI” 

This “Irish Machiavelli” is damned if he 
does and damned if he doesn’t. If he gets his 
way, his enemies say he’s an arrogant dicta- 
tor and demand he be deposed. If he fails, 
they say he’s ineffectual and should be re- 
placed. 

But failure has its rewards in politics, 
and is generally easier to survive than vic- 
tory. For instance, Bailey is more secure now, 
with a Republican in the governor’s chair 
than he would have been if Democrat Emilio 
Q. Daddario had won the gubernatorial elec- 
tion last year. The political axiom is that it’s 
your allies who do you in, not your oppo- 
nents. 

Bailey has displayed a remarkable ability 
to get along with just about everybody. As 
national chairman for nearly eight years, the 
longest tenure of anyone in that high-mor- 
tality job since Jim Farley, Bailey was equally 
useful to President John F. Kennedy and 
Lyndon B. Johnson. As state chairman, he 
has served under three Democratic gover- 
nors. And, during his quarter century as 
chairrian, he has seen Connecticut change 
from a basically Republican state which voted 
for Thomas Dewey while Harry Truman car- 
ried the country to a basically Democratic 
state which voted for Hubert Humphrey 
while Richard Nixon was winning. 

TIMES HAVE CHANGED 

Times have changed, and John Bailey has 
been able to accommodate himself to the 
changes. Next week he will go before the re- 
convened state convention to try to sell the 
reforms demanded by the McGovern Com- 
mission. As usual, his arguments will be 
practical rather than idealistic. Connecticut 
Democrats, he has already pointed out, face 
the possibility of having their delegation to 
the 1972 national convention challenged by 
the Credentials Committee unless the party 
structure is made more accessible to the rank 
and file. 

Bailey rose to power and stayed in power 
because he mastered the rules of Connecti- 
cut’s relatively closed party system. Yet he 
is now presiding over the demise of that 
system. 

Bailey has been able to live with more 
than one reform and to charm more than 
one suspicious reformer. In 1968, when the 
Gene McCarthy enthusiasm was at its height, 
Bailey was confronted by the state chairman 
of the McCarthy campaign, the Rev. Joseph 
Duffey, at the state convention—Duffey and 
his troops wanting more national conven- 
tion delegates than the party regulars were 
willing to stand for. 

To the uninitiated, it looked like that 
classic situation—Mr, Clean versus Mr. Dirty. 
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But Duffey was not too pure to deal with 
Bailey. Playwright Arthur Miller, a delegate 
who as a former newspaperman should have 
known better, was taken aback to discover 
that Duffey was in the proverbial smoke-filled 
room at convention hall working out the 
problem with Bailey. 

This was the new politics, 

In that smoke-filled room, as in other 
dealings with Bailey, Duffey found himself 
having to respect the boss, And when he 
emerged, he tried to convince his skeptical 
following that John Bailey wasn’t so bad 
after all. 

In 1970, Duffey won the first state-wide 
Democratic primary in history and went on 
to lose the election for U.S. Senator. Bailey 
probably knew Duffey couldn't win, but he 
didn’t pull out all the stops to prevent Duf- 
fey from qualifying for the primary. 


ONCE YOUNG INSURGENT 


It should be remembered that every old 
boss was once a young insurgent. Bailey is 
no exception to the rule. He was one of the 
early leaders of the Young Democrats and 
served as national treasurer of that group 
from 1937 to 1941. In 1932, he had become 
the youngest member of the Democratic 
State Central Committee at the age of 27. 

Not that Bailey could be labeled a “liberal” 
—or a “conservative” or anything else that 
implies adherence to an idealogy. His pithiest 
utterances are on the subject of political 
tactics, not public issues. 

“You do what you gotta do.” 

“You be where you gotta be.” 

“You can’t beat somebody with nobody.” 

As an oracle, Bailey sounds like a Heming- 
way character. You wouldn’t guess he was 
the scion of an old and well-to-do Hartford 
family and a graduate of Harvard Law School. 

“He is wealth and Harvard; He is the wards 
and Hartford,” Wrote his biographer, Joseph 
I. Liberman, like many others before him, 
discovered when he worked under Bailey 
several years ago that the “mysterious figure 
of merciless, manipulative genius” turned 
out to be less sinister and less fearsome than 
he had seemed in the newspapers, 

Bailey has to be one of the most misunder- 
stood people in Connecticut, The popular 
mythology about political bosses is that they 
go around giving orders with the callousness 
and authority of an extermination camp 
superintendent. 


HAS HIS OWN STYLE 


But Bailey’s style is frequently marked by 
an air of helplessness, “What else could I do,” 
he asks, blunting the ire of the disappointed 
and the disgruntled by appealing to their 
sympathy. “I’m not blaming you, John,” is 
the likely reply. 

Bailey's style is more that of obfuscator 
than dictator. Attending a State Central 
Committee meeting with newsmen are now 
allowed to do is a lesson in the Bailey style 
of governance. It looks like a parliamentary 
shambles, and it is, But out of that dis- 
array, out of that stew of disagreement, 
Bailey often manages to create consensus. 

He's like the magician who throws a deck 
of cards in the air and manages to rapier the 
ace of diamonds before it hits the floor. 

One of the most articulate of Bailey- 
watchers, Joseph Lyford of Fairfield, who 
tried unsuccessfully to buck Bailey and 
win the nomination for congress-at-large in 
1958, describes him this way: 

“He is not an organizer . . . his techniques 
are often more improvised than calculated, 
and he is better at extricating himself from 
trouble than in keeping out of trouble . . . 
He herds the organization along with an im- 
precision and confusion which accords well 
with a party filled with cranky, competing 
individuals. 

“It is even inaccurate to say that the or- 
ganization is ‘under’ Bailey; often it is the 
other way around, with him down below 
somewhere looking at the wheels.” 
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FAILED IN ELECTION BID 


Bailey once tried being a candidate as well 
as a politician and it didn’t work out. In 1940 
he ran for judge of probate in Hartford, and 
he lost by 15,000 votes while President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt carried the city by more 
than 22,000. It was a showing that Bailey the 
politician could hardly approve of. 

In 1949, Bailey once more had dreams of 
being an officer-holder when U.S. Sen. Ray- 
mond Baldwin resigned, leaving the choice 
of his interim successor to Democratic Goy. 
Chester Bowles, But instead of Bailey, Bowles 
picked his ad agency partner, William Ben- 
ton. Bailey went out and helped “sell” the 
Benton appointment to the party regulars. 

The rewards and the prestige of public of- 
fice eluded John Bailey. Probably he decided 
long ago to live with the knowledge that he 
would always be the bridesmaid, never the 
bride. 

Not that being a bridesmaid is no fun. In 
1960, four years after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to put across young John Kennedy 
as nominee for vice president, Bailey found 
himself in the winning corner when Kennedy 
won the nomination for President. And then 
the election, And then came the national 
chairmanship for Bailey. 

Somehow the lessons learned in little old 
Connecticut proved useful on the national 
level, Bailey survived the advent of Johnson 
and proved his value to two different Presi- 
dents, a unique accomplishment. 

MAN OF HIS WORD 

Bailey's secret of survival is something 
many people have tried to figure out. Maybe 
nobody ever will figure it out completely, 
but part of it has to do with being a man 
of his word. 

In the chaotic marketplace of politics, a 
man’s word is often the only valid currency. 
By all accounts, even those of his enemies 
and his victims, Bailey does not mislead peo- 
ple. He leaves that to the candidates for pub- 
lic office. If he can't or won’t deliver some- 
thing—a job, say, or a nomination—he won’t 
lead you to believe he can or will. 

Bailey's chairmanship is a tough act to 
follow, and what will happen to the Demo- 
cratic party when someone else becomes the 
boss is something that many Democrats don't 
want to think about. 

And what would the GOP do without John 
Bailey to kick around. 

In the meantime, that tall, drooping figure 
will continue to be a familiar sight in the 
halls of government. There will be the boss, 
alternately chewing and waving his cigar, 
pushing his glasses up on his damp fore- 
head and letting them fall abruptly down 
on his nose never, never looking through 
them, listening cajoling and dealing—and 
enjoying himself thoroughly. 


ECONOMIC POLICY 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the free 
enterprise system has thrived because it 
offers just rewards for persons who are 
willing to work hard and invest intelli- 
gently. It is a pragmatic system that has 
made us a wealthy nation offering oppor- 
tunity to all who are willing to seize it. 

People invest their time and money in 
business only, because they can earn 
more money. These investors include the 
very rich and the not so rich and the 
average citizen who owns a few shares 
of stock. 

When the opportunity to make money 
through an investment is taken away, or 
when income from investments is taxed 
too high, then the incentive that makes 
our system work is taken away. Entrepre- 
neurs, whether they be multimillionaires 
or the corner drugstore owner, must turn 
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a profit worthy of their investment in 
money, time and talent. 

It is shocking that the leaders of un- 
ions in this Nation refuse to recognize 
how our system works. They insist that 
“profit” is a dirty word. 

Yet “profit” is the very key to a free 
enterprise system. 

Take away profit and Government 
must take over the operation of all the 
enterprises that are required by 20th 
century society. Once you do this, then 
there is no longer any rationale for labor 
unions either. In a socialistic system, the 
union official is a very expendable mid- 
dle man. 

It is absolutely essential that we have 
a system which encourages persons to in- 
vest and earn a profit. 

Despite this fact, union spokesmen are 
conducting a campaign to vilify investors 
and to penalize those seeking profits. 

In testifying before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee this week, Andrew J. 
Biemiller, director of the department of 
legislation for the AFL-CIO, said: 

In our opinion, = oe amen (aae 

s t raid on 
pas pan sE billions of dollars of badly 
needed public funds into the private treas- 
uries of big business, 


Thus we have a union official trying to 
conjure up the picture of big corpora- 
tions hoarding away huge sums of capi- 
tal. 

This is ridiculous. 

When corporations acquire money in 
their treasuries they start looking for 
ways to put it to work to earn more 
money—and the way to do that is to in- 
vest in more equipment and to develop 
new products, both of which add much 
needed jobs for Americans. 

As it is now, the United States has a 
taxing system that puts our industry at 
a tremendous disadvantage in interna- 
tional trade. That is one big factor in the 
loss of American jobs. 

Mr. President, I believe that President 
Nixon’s program is a well-rounded ap- 
proach that is fair to all segments of our 
society—at least as fair as any program 
which can be realistically carried out. 

Some of the points that should be em- 
phasized were brought out in last Satur- 
day’s Washington Post in an article writ- 
ten by Arch N. Booth, executive vice 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. So that my col- 
leagues may benefit from this presenta- 
tion of the business viewpoint, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CHALLENGE TO LABOR UNION LEADERSHIP: 
TREATING OUR ECONOMIC TROUBLES: BUSI- 
NEss's VIEWPOINT 

(By Arch N. Booth) 

So far, most of the attacks on President 
Nixon’s new economic policy have been clas- 
sic examples of an appeal to emotion and 
prejudice for political purposes in the ab- 
sence of f: support. George Meany’s 
article of Sept. 21, in the Washington Post, 
is a representative of the breed. The AFL- 
CIO obviously hopes that by relnflating the 
tired old specte~ of class conflict, attention 
may be diverted from a very real problem: 
The unbridled power of a selfish and irre- 
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sponsible labor establishment. Never has that 
arrogance been more prominently on public 
view than it was immediately following the 
President's call for all Americans to cooper- 
ate in ending our economic troubles. 

The George Meanys of the world must be- 
lieve that the money to pay taxes springs 
into being spontaneously in the Treasury 
vaults. Otherwise, how could they believe 
that the way to create more wealth for 
everyone is to cripple the wealth-creating 
apparatus? 

In this country, nearly all jobs and pay 
come from business—directly or indirectly. 
Therefore, it is not difficult to understand 
that for jobs and pay to be plentiful, it is 
necessary for business to be healthy. Ameri- 
can business today is not well. Even orga- 
nized labor seems to grasp that. The dis- 
agreement comes over the treatment. 

The demagogues have been demanding 
“more” tax relief for individuals than for 
business. The most obvious reply to be made 
is that individuals are getting more tax re- 
lief than business. The President's program 
calls for a reduction in taxes paid by indi- 
viduals, including the cut in the auto excise 
tax, by $3.3 billion a year, and a reduction 
in business taxes—through the Job Develop- 
ment Credit—of $2.7 billion. An additional 
$100 million for DISC would bring the total 
for business to §2.8 billion. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, John B. 
Connally, discussed this issue before the 
House Ways and Means Committee on Sep- 
tember 8: 

“This question of business benefits versus 
individual benefits must be put in perspec- 
tive; they are not separable. I know of no 
better way to gain this perspective than to 
go back to January 1969, and compare busi- 
ness and individual tax actions since that 
time. Many of us tend to forget that Con- 
gress, in enacting the Tax Reform Act of 
1969, granted a massive tax cut to middle 
and low-income individuals, while raising 
taxes sharply on business corporations and 
individuals in the top brackets. Let’s look 
at the record. 

To be complete, the record must include 
the impact of the Tax Reform Act, plus the 

tion’s change in depreciation reg- 
ulations and the tax proposals of the new 
economic policy. If the impact of these 
measures is spread over the five years, 1969 
through 1978, the result is startling: 

“Federal income tax payments of individ- 
uals will have been reduced by almost $34 
billion. Tax payments on corporate profits 
will have declined by slightly more than $i 
billion.” 

In addition to the effect of these tax-rate 
changes, the owners of American industry 
are already taxed twice—once under the 48 
per cent corporate profits tax, and again 
when dividends are taxed as income. 

And until this year’s upturn, profits as a 
percentage of Gross National Product were 
the lowest since the Depression ‘30s. As a 
share of the sales dollar, they were the lowest 
in 15 years—about 3c out of each dollar. 

Put it all together and it hardly sounds 
like favoritism for business. 

Further burdening business with an in- 
creased share of the tax load would obvious- 
ly not induce allocation of its diminishing 
after-tax income for modernization, but 
could force many businesses into bankruptcy. 

A common argument against tax credit for 
new capital equipment is that only 73 per 
cent of our productive capacity is currently 
being used. That is true as far as it goes, but 
it conveniently ignores the important fact 
that much of the remaining 27 per cent is 
old, inefficient, and far below the standard of 
the machinery being used by our foreign 
competition. American business can approach 
the goal of operating more nearly at 100 per 
cent of capacity and employing more people 
if it is enabled to take the risks of moderni- 
gation and expansion on a basis comparable 
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to that of its rivals for trade around the 
world. 

We have seen that individuals are in fact 
not receiving worse treatment than business 
under the President’s program. Quite the re- 
verse. But the degree of “balance” between 
the tax relief accorded to consumers and that 
accorded to the business sector is not directly 
relevant, though it may be coincidentally so. 
The real question is simply: How best to 
stimulate the economy? A healthy economy 
will benefit both business and the consumer. 

Putting still more money in the hands of 
the consumer would be worth considering if 
there were some evidence that consumers 
would spend enough of it to give the economy 
the needed stimulation. But the evidence is 
on the other side. Consumers are currently 
Saving at near-record rates—above 8 per cent. 
Additional money socked away in the savings 
accounts would be of little help in ending 
the slump. 

Consumers are saving because they are 
scared. With unemployment high and busi- 
ness sluggish, we all feel economically inse- 
cure, so we save. Obviously, if we cannot in- 
duce consumers to provide the push toward 
recovery, then we must try to stimulate 
business, 

Increased business activity should provide 
jobs for the unemployed. When unemploy- 
ment drops, consumer confidence will return 
and consumers will spend again, further 
stimulating the economy. 

The key to recovery, therefore, is business, 
not the consumer. 

The President’s new economic policy does 
not really seek a “new tax break” for busi- 
ness, but merely a return to the highly suc- 
cessful growth-promoting policies of the 
early "60s. 

Everyone benefits from a healthy Ameri- 
can economy—business, labor, the old, the 
young, the rich, and the poor. We as a nation 
have suffered great economic dislocation due 
to the Vietnam War, unrestrained domestic 
spending at home, unfair trade practices 
around the world and a host of other com- 
plex factors. The fires of inflation were burn- 
ing out of control, and our once proud trad- 
ing position has been almost completely 
erased. 

It is time for all Americans—including 
organized labor—to make some sacrifices. 

It is time for us to review the basic prin- 
ciples of fiscal and monetary policy—and of 
the free market economy. 

It is time for all groups of Americans to 
cooperate for the common good. 

Union leaders are not only wrong in their 
analysis of the merits of the President's pro- 
gram, they are sadly out of tune with their 
fellow citizens. One can only lament the 
guiding philosophy that their public utter- 
ances once more reveal: “Do it our way, or we 
won't play.” 

Today’s union leadership seems bent on 
dividing Americans into contesting classes— 
the old union leader tactics of yesteryear. 

But today’s union members deserve better 
than that. They are full fledged participants 
in our economic society. And they have more 
to gain if their leaders accept the President's 
invitation to help make Phase Two work, sò 
we can all return as quickly as possible to a 
stable, prosperous free economy. 


THOMAS M. STORKE—NOT AN 
ORDINARY MAN 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to take a few moments to 
talk about a man. He was not an ordi- 
nary man, nor were his accomplishments 
ordinary. He lived a full life, spanning 6 
years less than a century, and his pass- 
ing last Tuesday, in effect, marks the end 
of an era in the State of California, and 
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in the city of Santa Barbara he loved so 
dearly. 

The name of the man was Thomas M. 
Storke. 

Mr. Storke was a man of unusual 
talent and ability. As a graduate of 
Stanford University, he began a journal- 
istic career as a $6 a week cub reporter. 
Three years later, he borrowed $2,000 
from a druggist and bought his own pa- 
per, the small struggling Santa Barbara 
Daily Independent. Sixty-four years 
later, Thomas Storke went into semire- 
tirement by selling his newspaper, now 
called the Santa Barbara News-Press, 
which had long since become the largest 
and most influential paper in the county. 
And through the years, the 71 years of 
his journalistic. career, he established 
himself not only as a nationally known 
editor-publisher, but also by receiving 
journalism’s coveted Pulitzer Prize. 

The series of articles for which Mr. 
Storke received the Pulitzer Prize tells us 
something about the man himself. In it, 
he exposed the right-wing Birch Socie- 
ty’s clandestine activities in the Santa 
Barbara area in 1961. His editorials con- 
demned the society for its organization 
and methods, and challenged it to “come 
up from underground.” In response to 
the question why he initiated the series, 
Mr. Storke once replied: 

You can't kill a rat with a featherduster. 


Another time he said: 

What I did was not a courageous ges- 
ture ...It should not be considered coura- 
geous to stand up and defend what God and 
the Constitution have given us. 


The series also won Mr. Storke the 
Richard E. Lauterbach Award from Har- 
vard University’s Nieman Foundation, 
and the praise of then President John 
F. Kennedy. 

His newspaper was as much his life as 
it was the means through which he could 
accomplish so much. Ever interested in 
politics, he believed he could do more for 
the people of Santa Barbara as an edi- 
tor than he could as a politician. And al- 
though he never sought public office, he 
did serve as a U.S. Senator, for a short 
while, as an interim replacement for the 
retired Senator McAdoo. His brief stay 
in Washington prompted the late Drew 
Pearson to write: 

Senator Storke accomplished more for Cal- 
ifornia in eight weeks than most profes- 
sional politicians accomplish in eight years. 


But undoubtedly, Thomas Storke’s 
foremost accomplishment was his news- 
paper. Through the years, he consistently 
championed what he felt was good for 
Santa Barbara and California, and 
courageously opposed that which was 
not. From his crusading editorials against 
the Birch Society and the Southern Pa- 
cific Railroad for its involvement in Cali- 
fornia politics, to those actively seeking 
Federal moneys and the construction of 
local water projects, Thomas Storke con- 
sistently fought for what he thought was 
right—for himself, his community, and 
his country. He once said: 

I believe that the first obligation of a 
newspaper editor is to his community ... 
that (he) better than any single force, can 
form and develop character for his commu- 
nity ... that with few exceptions, this is a 
lifetime Job. 
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Known to his friends as “T. M.,” to 
Californians as “Mr. Santa Barbara,” 
and familiar to all by the forest ranger 
style hat he always wore, Thomas Storke 
projected a tough exterior image—but 
those who really knew him, knew him to 
be a warm and sensitive man. He was 
capable of towering rages and he ruled 
his newspaper in a manner often de- 
scribed as “benevolent tyranny”; but he 
was also capable of a rare gentility and 
softness and, as his biographer observed, 
he could “charm the scales off of a 
snake.” 

He liked people, and took pride in the 
friendships he established with many in- 
fluential persons. He had a gut feeling 
for what he felt was right, and he 
savoured his ability to express himself 
forcefully and clearly. There was never 
any question as to what his opinions 
were, on anything and anyone. 

Thomas M. Storke was not an ordinary 
man. He himself was an era, and along 
with his many accomplishments, he most 
certainly will be remembered for many, 
many years to come. 


THE PRISONER-OF-WAR ISSUE 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the re- 
cent annual meeting of the National 
League of Families of American Prison- 
ers and Missing in Southeast Asia has 
again focused attention on a subject 
never far from the minds of many Amer- 
icans: Our prisoners of war and missing 
in action. The fact that meetings of the 
league have become regular, annual af- 
fairs speaks eloquently about the nature 
and extent of this tragedy, and about 
the inhumanity of the enemy we face in 
Southeast Asia. 

On September 28 President Nixon ad- 
dressed the league, as did Secretary of 
Defense Laird. Both affirmed in very 
strong terms their commitment to pro- 
tect the welfare of the POW’s and MIA’s 
in whatever actions were being taken to 
bring the war in Vietnam to a close. As 
the President said, he has for some time 
“considered the problem of obtaining the 
release of our POW’s and missing in ac- 
tion as being one that has Presidential 
priority.” 

Following the President’s statement, 
Secretary Laird added that— 

As long as Americans are held prisoners in 
Southeast Asia, as long as Americans missing 
in action have not been properly accounted 
for, our efforts must continue to keep this 
issue before the public in our own country 
and in the rest of the civilized world and to 
reinforce the demand for justice for these 
men, 


Mr. President, I subscribe completely 
to the necessity for continued outcry on 
this subject. The more this Nation speaks 
with one loud and clear voice on this 
subject, the better our negotiating posi- 
tion with the Communists. And because 
of the rigidity of Hanoi on this issue, the 
more external pressure we can apply the 
better. For the Communists have made it 
clear through their cruelty and inflexibil- 
ity that they are using these captive 
Americans as pawns in a political game. 
Their lack of response to President Nix- 
on’s proposal for a complete and uncon- 
ditional release of all prisoners of war 
provides clear evidence of this. 
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Meanwhile, the negotiations go on, 
with every possibility being explored. 
And again, as it does periodically, the 
question of a firm withdrawal date comes 
up. Will the unilateral establishment of 
such a date by the United States bring 
about the release of those men being held 
prisoner by the Communists? This Sen- 
ator is convinced more than ever that it 
would not. 

The idea of a withdrawal date pro- 
vides an appealing answer to the ques- 
tion of why Hanoi is so intransigent on 
this issue. Unfortunately, it is not the 
right answer. All available evidence 
points to the fact that a date for with- 
drawal would be a concession from us 
for which the Communists would not 
reciprocate. It is obvious that our POW’s 
and MIA’s represent a leverage potential 
to the Communists. Establishing a firm 
withdrawal date will only confirm this 
potential, and encourage Hanoi to use 
it still further. There is a good deal the 
Communists would like to have from 
America, and it does not end with our 
withdrawal from Southeast Asia. 

Agreements mean very little to the 
enemy. They continue to violate the 
Geneva Convention with no qualms. And 
they will violate any other agreements 
when it suits their purpose—unless they 
are convinced that such violations are 
useless. This is our real goal. To con- 
vince Hanoi, through word and deed, 
that Americans are firmly united behind 
the President in his goal to achieve hu- 
manitarian treatment for American 
POW’s, a full disclosure of MIA’s, and 
eventual release of all captive Ameri- 
cans. We must make it clear that this 
country will do whatever is necessary to 
have these men returned. 

It is obvious that we have not yet 
gotten this message across. One reason, 
of course, is that we are dealing with a 
tough and patient people who know how 
to wait. The people of the United States, 
on the other hand, are not known for 
their patience. And we still have a num- 
ber of vocal people who, with every good 
intention, continue to insist on the an- 
nouncement of a firm withdrawal date 
and undermine the President’s bargain- 
ing position. 

Mr. President, this Senator finds it 
difficult to counsel patience on the part 
of those citizens whose loved ones are 
missing or held prisoner. Only they fully 
feel the daily agony and suffering which 
accompanies such a situation. Yet I must 
indicate my respect, admiration, and 
pride at the courage shown by the mem- 
bers of the National League of Families 
of American Prisoners and Missing in 
Southeast Asia. I join in the remarks of 
Secretary Laird on September 28 when 
he told the members of the league that— 

We pray that you will continue to have the 
strength to hold fast to the conviction that 
the waiting will end—and it will. 


In the meantime, I urge all Members 
of this body and every citizen of this 
country to speak out against the Com- 
munist atrocities toward our men in their 
hands at every opportunity and in every 
form. We must show Hanoi, and the 
world, that we are united in this cause 
as in no other. Pressure of this sort is a 
language understood by the Commu- 
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nists. I believe it is a language to which 
they will eventually respond. 

A glimmer of hope has been provided 
by the recent release of S. Sgt. John C. 
Sexton, Jr., by the Communists. Although 
it would not do to pin too much faith on 
the good will of the enemy, we can hope 
and pray that this release, and the recip- 
rocal release by the United States of a 
North Vietnamese lieutenant, may lead 
to further prisoner exchanges. In the 
meantime, we must keep up the pressure. 


DELIVERY OF WATER FROM RIO 
GRANDE TO PUEBLOS 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I have 
just received a letter from Mr. Diego 
Abeita, chairman of the Irrigation Com- 
mittee of the Middle Rio Grande Pueblos. 
Mr. Abeita has attached a copy of a let- 
ter he wrote on September 30 to the gov- 
ernors of the six Middle Rio Grande 
Pueblos and to the members of the Mid- 
dle Rio Grande Pueblos Irrigation Com- 
mittee concerning delivery of water to 
the pueblos from the Rio Grande. 

There has been a great deal of talk 
about mistreatment of the pueblos in the 
Middle Rio Grande and statements have 
been made that they are being short- 
changed on water and have not been re- 
ceiving what they need for their opera- 
tions. I believe the attached report to the 
governors and committeemen is a very 
fine and concise report and very plainly 
points out that the Middle Rio Grande 
Pueblos have been receiving their share 
of the water from the Rio Grande. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Mr. Abeita and 
the above-mentioned letter to the Gov- 
ernors and committeemen be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., 
October 5, 1971. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: I am enclosing 
herewith a review of our water situation for 
the season 1971 pertaining to the Six Middle 
Rio Grande Pueblos, consisting of Cochiti, 
Santo Domingo, San Felipe, Santa Ana, San- 
dia, and Isleta. 

We thought you would be interested in the 
factual review of our water year. We know 
that you are well informed on the subject of 
Indian water rights, and have always been 
interested in Pueblo Indian affairs. 

We are rather disturbed by the distorted 
press releases which have confused a lot of 
people on the subject, and have been ac- 
celerated a move to create an independent 
Bureau called the Indian Legal Trust Coun- 
cil which we think is a very dangerous threat 
in our relations with the United States Gov- 
ernment and particularly, the Department of 
Justice. 

We ask your constant observance on this 
move. 

Thank you for your attention. 

Yours sincerely, 
DIEGO ABEITA. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., 
September 30, 1971. 

Governors and Committeemen, Six Middle 

Rio Grande Pueblos, Members, Middle 

Rio Grande Pueblos, Irrigation Com- 
mittee, 

GENTLEMEN: At this time we think it well 

to review our experiences in the irrigation 

year of 1971 which will be over in October. 
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First, you will remember that the Commit- 
tee was authorized to ask the Secretary of 
the Interior to make the demand for storage 
of water for the irrigation season of 1971, 
in the El Vado Reservoir. This request was 
made the latter part of 1970, and you were 
furnished a copy of the letter to the Sec- 
retary. 

Upon our request to the Secretary, Assist- 
ant Secretary Loesch immediately conveyed 
our message to the Conservancy District to 
store a sufficient supply of water for the six 
Pueblos to meet their needs. The Conser- 
vancy District then instructed the Reclama- 
tion Bureau to store water for the Pueblos. 

The Reclamation Bureau then stored 23,500 
acre feet in El Vado for the exclusive use of 
the six Pueblos. However, we had an ade- 
quate supply from the natural flow of the 
Rio Grande until June 14, when the stream 
became low ranging about 250 s.f. at Otowl. 

On June 15, we then made a request 
through the Superintendent for the release 
of a supply of water from El Vado to meet 
our needs; however, the Conservancy District 
released 5,000 acre feet from Heron Lake— 
said water coming from the San Juan- 
Chama diversion. This was the first release 
that was ever made of this San Juan-Chama 
water, and it was delivered to the Pueblo 
lands on a priority basis. It lasted until about 
July 1, when Reclamation started to divert 
another 5,000 acre feet from Heron Lake and 
5,000 acre feet from El Vado. About one-half 
of that release was delivered to the lands 
within the Conservancy District including 
Indian lands; of course, when the rains in 
the North supplemented enough to the natu- 
ral flow, our needs were adequately met. This 
situation prevailed until September 14 when 
the East side of the Isleta lands were in 
short supply. 

Therefore, on September 14, we requested 
another supply of water be made available 
from storage whereupon a flow of 250 s.f. 
in volume was started from Heron Reservoir, 
and this supply was intended to continue 
until there was an adequate amount for 
lands and to supplement this amount of 
our water from El Vado if it were needed for 
the rest of the season. 

The flow continued through the Indian 
laterals, when on or about September 23, the 
rains added enough to the stream flow, and 
as of now, it still continues to suffice to ma- 
ture our crops. 

Some Observations and Conclusions are: 

Comparatively, we think the six Pueblos 
have fared very well this season. Thanks for 
the cooperation we have had from the Office 
of the Secretary of the Interior—particularly 
from Assistant Secretary Loesch, the Middle 
Rio Grande Conservancy District, the Recla- 
mation Bureau, and the Irrigation Depart- 
ment of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

The Pueblo of Isleta is the Southernmost 
of the Rio Grande Pueblos and therefore is 
more sensitive to the proper administration 
of the Rio Grande’s supply from storage and 
flow. They are now farming and irrigating 
approximately 4200 to 4500 acres, and it seems 
they have been adequately served this season 
as in other seasons. 

Also, because of this situation, they are at 
& vantage point to reckon for adequate sery- 
ice. It seems that it has been a good year 
and a good yield from our river, our land, 
and our efforts, There is yet to be harvested 
some corn, partial cutting of alfalfa, chili, 
and some garden crops. The prospects look 
favorable. 

We are astounded there has been so much 
squabble that we are stealing water from In- 
dian Tribes upstream when we are the last 
on the lower end and we get only what they 
have left. This turmoil, we believe, is being 
generated by non-Indians who have no in- 
terest in our welfare nor any vested interest 
of the water of the Rio Grande. 

We note in the papers that these persons 
are posing as “experts in water rights”, “In- 
dian experts”, etc., and telling the general 
public what an “awful shape” we are in. 
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After all, our well being depends upon us, 
ourselves, how expert we apply the vital sub- 
stance our Mother, the river, gives us, feeds 
us, and raises us with, as we have done for 
a thousand years. We would be pretentious, 
indeed, if we went about and abroad as- 
suming that we are experts on other people's 
affairs—yet, there are those who are doing 
so with us and our destiny—giving out dis- 
torted news releases; trying to make the pub- 
lic believe they are the saviours of the down- 
trodden, abused, and ignorant Indians in or- 
der to build their own fortunes and their own 
bureaucratic empire and to puff up their own 
egos. 

We make our remark from long and hard 
observations that: Never has the horizon 
with the Indian people been brighter nor 
opportunities between greater and more 
abundant in all fields and the Government 
more generous in every area of our lives. 
Now, let’s start our thinking from there, con- 
tinue this progress that we have thus far 
made and worked so hard for. 

I take this occasion to wish a big harvest 
and good health for you and all our people. I 
am glad to have been of service to you this 
season as in the past seasons and thank you 
for your confidence and cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
DIEGO ABEITA, 
Chairman, Irrigation Committee, Mid- 
dle Rio Grande Pueblos. 


“A TIME TO ACT”—ADDRESS BY 
ATTORNEY GENERAL MITCHELL 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
Honorable John Mitchell, Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, was both ac- 
curate and responsible when he said 
that— 

The Federal Government is clearly in a po- 
sition to provide leadership among its fel- 


low jurisdictions in metropolitan Washing- 
ton. 


The Attorney General spoke recently 
before the Metropolitan Washington 
Council of Governments and outlined 
some of the steps the Justice Department 
is taking to reduce the rate of crime in 
the National Capital area. 

It is gratifying that he singled out for 
special praise the work of the Beltway 
Crime Conference, which was an example 
of cooperation between LEAA, the States 
of Maryland and Virginia, the District of 
Columbia, and numerous local jurisdic- 
tions. 

I ask unanimous consent the complete 
text of the Attorney General’s remarks 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


“A Time To Act” 


(An address by John N. Mitchell, Attorney 
General of the United States, before the 
Metropolitan Washington Council of Gov- 
ernments, University of Maryland, Septem- 
ber 21, 1971) 


Each of us can probably recite the state- 
ment attributed to Edmund Burke: “All that 
is necessary for the triumph of evil is that 
good men do nothing.” Nowhere is this better 
applied than in the field of criminal justice. 

I bring this up tonight not as an admoni- 
tion, but by way of a compliment. In the 
Washington Metropolitan area, good men and 
good women have done something. The evil 
of crime has not triumphed, 

In a large part of this region, crime is being 
reduced—not just slightly, but in the latest 
fiscal year, by more than 18 percent under 
the previous year. In the rest of the area, I 
firmly believe that the actions of good men 
and women will bring similar results in the 
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future. This is the subject that I would like 
to discuss with you tonight. 

First let me define the Federal Govern- 
ment’s role in this area. We have a clear re- 
sponsibility in the District of Columbia. 

When things are going in the right direc- 
tion—and I believe they are in the area of 
criminal justice—we can share, along with 
people like Mayor Washington and Police 
Chief Wilson, some of the credit. And you can 
be certain that, if things go wrongly, there 
are whole armies of critics who are very gen- 
erous in making sure that we share the 
blame. 

The situation is very different in those 
areas of Maryland and Virginia that are part 
of metropolitan Washington. There, law en- 
forcement and prosecution of regular crime— 
street crime—comes under state and local 
laws. The Nixon Administration is especially 
committed to halting Federal invasion of 
state sovereignty, and I intended to keep ap- 
plying this policy in the field of criminal 
justice. 

However, as a vital corollary, the Nixon Ad- 
ministration is also committed to strengthen- 
ing the ability of the states to solve their 
own problems. As you know, this is largely a 
question of funds. Again speaking of criminal 
justice, this very need is served by the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration, a 
part of the United States Department of 
Justice. 

There has been some feelizg that LEAA has 
allocated too 11any funds to the District of 
Columbia and not enough to the suburbs. I 
would like to address myself to this concern 
for just a moment. 

By law, 85 percent of LEAA funds must 
be alloc ted in block gre `- to the states, 
and ‘she District of Columbia is considered 
to be in that category. Only 15 percent may 
be allocated directly to local agencies 


throughout the country in discretionary 
grants. This is one reason why the comparison 
between the District of Columbia and the 
suburbs may seem out of balance. Another 


is that discretionary grants must be com- 
patible with state plans, and not all local 
discretionary proposals have met this cri- 
terion. Even so, five discretionary grants were 
made to suburban Washington jurisdictions 
in fiscal 1971. In addition, some of the needs 
expressed in local discretionary proposals 
have been or are being met through the block 
grants to the states, and through other dis- 
cretionary grants to the State Planning 
Agencies. 

I would like to add that LEAA's total budg- 
et continues to rise very decidedly from 
year to year. Consistent with the comparable 
needs of other localities throughout the 
country, we certainly intend to expand the 
LEAA support to suburban Washington. 

Many are perhaps unaware of other sup- 
port which the Department of Justice pro- 
vides to state or local agencies. These include 
technical and training assistance by the FBI 
and by the Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs. There is, of course, direct co- 
ordination between BNDD and local en- 
forcement agencies in breaking up narcotics 
rings. But while our responsibilities in met- 
ropolitan Washington are substantial, they 
are also carefully circumscribed by law. There 
is on our part a conscious determination 
not to encroach on state and local authority, 
which is the main line of defense against 
general crime. 

At the same time the Federal Government 
is clearly in a position to provide leadership 
among its fellow jurisdictions in metropolitan 
Washington. By leadership I mean proposing 
and urging new initiative in the battle 
against crime. 

Let's look for a moment at where we stand 
in this battle. First, crime has dropped de- 
cisively in the District of Columbia, but it is 
still much higher than we want to see it. 
While good men have done something to re- 
duce crime, they must keep on doing some- 
thing and they must do more than ever. 
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Second, crime has continued to rise in 
the suburbs. In figures just gathered by the 
FBI, crime in the first six months of 1971 
dropped 16 percent in the District of Colum- 
bia from that in the first six months of 1970, 
while in the suburbs it increased an average 
of 7 percent. 

It is suggested that criminals have simply 
transferred their activity outside the Dis- 
trict, with the implication that we have really 
accomplished little, overall, However, studies 
show that, while there is mobility among 
some criminals, it works in all directions, not 
just outward from D.C. Actually, crime ap- 
pears to have risen in the suburbs of Wash- 
ington at a slightly lower rate than in the 
rest of the country. 

However, no matter what its rate of In- 
crease, it must certainly spur us on to new 
countermeasures. To find such countermeas- 
ures we can search in three directions—what 
has been done successfully in the metropoli- 
tan region, what has been done successfully 
in the District of Columbia, and what has 
been done successfully in other American 
cities. 

First, within the Council of Governments, 
an important step was taken last January 
with formation of the Police Mutual Aid 
Agreement, covering civil disturbances and 
natural disasters. There is also a regional drug 
education program. There are other fields 
in which this kind of cooperation could be 
applied. 

For example, BNDD has for some time 
urged the localities in this area to form a 
Metropolitan Enforcement Group. By this 
means, equipment, intelligence systems, and 
undercover agents can be shared. Since fiscal 
1970, a means of funding such a program has 
been ayallable from LEAA, and discretion- 
ary grants have funded successful programs 
in many other cities. I am pleased that a 
similar proposal for a narcotics task force 
was recommended at the recent Beltway 
Crime Conference. You may be assured of 
Justice Department cooperation in establish- 
ing such an organization. 

Now, where cooperative effort require 
LEAA funds, it has been claimed that it is 
too difficult to get agreement among the 
various parties involved. I would point out, 
however, that some multistate LEAA pro- 
grams are alive and well and working 
nicely in other parts of the country. In New 
England, as an example, there is a six-state 
LEAA grant in operation for organized crime 
intelligence and prosecution. Less than two 
weeks ago the State Planning Agencies of 
Maryland, Virginia and the District of Co- 
lumbia signed an agreement to coordinate 
criminal justice planning efforts. Among 
other things, they agreed to consider the 
recommendations of the recent Beltway 
Crime Conference. Those recommendations, 
in turn, called for a number of steps to 
combine efforts and thus to increase effec- 
tiveness and decrease cost. The SPA'’s also 
agreed to explore with LEAA the possible 
need for a special discretionary grant fund 
against interjurisdictional crime in the 
metropolitan area. This is in line with 
LEAA’s plans to direct its discretionary 
grants to fewer but larger programs that will 
have a real impact in a criminal justice 
field, and often in a regional framework. So 
I believe the situation in this area is today 
much more conducive to cooperation than 
it ever was before. 

Next, what can we learn from the District 
of Columbia? Its success is generally attrib- 
uted to the following steps; 

An increase in manpower for police, prose- 
cutors, judges and court staffs. 

Installation of bright street lighting in 
high crime areas. 

New laws and procedures to help in 
gathering evidence, to speed up the trial 
process, to reform and reorganize the courts, 

Improved and expanded treatment for 
drug addicts. 

And perhaps most important, the kind of 
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strong support from the President of the 
United States that builds morale and gen- 
erates public cooperation. 

These have worked for the District of 
Columbia, and while the situation is differ- 
ent in each community, I believe most of 
them would be worth serious consideration 
by the Governments represented in this 
council, And in some instances, such as 
drug treatment, I would suggest that funds 
might be saved by a regional approach, 

Finally, what do other cities tell us about 
their successes? 

In the first quarter of 1971, crime dropped 
in 60 American cities of over 100,000 popula- 
tion. The police chiefs of these cities were 
among those attending a recent conference 
on crime reduction, at my invitation. The 
Object was to pool our experiences to sce 
what new approaches would be successful. 
Here are some of the concepts that might be 
applicable to metropolitan Washington: 

One, more regionalization of certain po- 
lice functions, such as training, data proc- 
essing, centralized crime laboratories, and 
detective forces. This certainly confirms 
and extends the direction in which we are 
already going. 

Two, more use of auxiliary police to han- 
dle public service duties, such as protecting 
schoois and controlling traffic. This frees 
more highly trained, professional officers for 
the strict law enforcement functions. 

Three, opening more opportunities for 
minority employment in law enforcement. 
Besides the obvious fairness of this concept 
I believe it is essential in keeping law en- 
forcement from being blunted by any racial 
issue. 

Four, more visible support for law enforce- 
ment by Government officials at all levels, by 
political parties, and by the news media. 
This can go a long way in generating greater 
public cooperation in bringing criminals to 
justice. 

These are some of the highlights to be 
considered. The recent Beltway Crime Con- 
ference proposed others. My overwhelming 
feeling at this point is that we have now 
gone past the stage of conferring with each 
other and comparing notes. This was an es- 
sential step, but the time has come for the 
individual jurisdictions and the Council of 
Governments to take up the proposals that 
have come out of that initial stage. To para- 
phrase the prophet, there is a time to confer 
and a time to act. Now is the time to act. 

In urging our fellow jurisdictions to move 
forward in this manner, I would like to point 
out that whether the crime figures are going 
up or down, those figures represent real-life 
suffering, real-life victims, real-life offenders 
who need correcting. We must go about our 
work with a sense of urgency. 

Nor can I hold out any quick and easy 
solutions which, once adopted, can enable 
us to relax. The battle against crime is not 
a stop-and-go affair. Having started with a 
quotation from Edmund Burke, I would like 
to close with another from him that is less 
known, but even more to the point for all of 
us: “He trespasses against his duty who 
sleeps upon his watch, as well as he that goes 
over to the enemy.” 

I believe that the good men and the good 
women of the Council of Governments real- 
ize this full well, and they will continue to 
do not just something, but everything 
humanly possible. 


FARMWORKERS FACE BIAS AND 
DISCRIMINATION WHEN THEY 
SEEK FEDERAL HOUSING PRO- 


GRAM AID 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. President, one 
of the most severe problems facing mi- 
grant and seasonal farmworkers is find- 
ing an adequate, decent place to live. 

To meet this need, several Federal pro- 
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grams have been enacted by Congress 
that have as their primary objective the 
improvement of rural housing conditions. 

A recent report, “Studies in Bad Hous- 
ing in America—Abuse of Power,” by the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
and published by the Rural Housing Al- 
liance, alleges that in addition to the lack 
of adequate funding for Federal migrant 
housing programs—an issue which I 
raised with my colleagues earlier this 
year—race prejudice and bias against the 
poor is practiced by program admin- 
istrators in two rural areas in Florida. 
The charges of these two respectable and 
experienced nonprofit organizations are 
important, for in addition to their find- 
ings, the organizations note that not ev- 
ery farmworker in the country lives in 
such areas where persons knowledge- 
able about procedures to obtain housing 
are available to observe and document 
the discriminatory practices of Govern- 
ment officials. 

Mr. President, I have today written 
the Secretary of Agriculture asking for 
his comments on the report. As chair- 
man of the Migratory Labor Subcom- 
mittee, you can be assured that the sub- 
committee will continue efforts to direct 
Federal housing program aid to those 
persons in rural America who want and 
deserve a decent place to live. And, in- 
sofar as inadequate program administra- 
tion frustrates the objectives of our con- 
gressional efforts, the subcommittee will 
investigate these practices and hold ac- 
countable any administrators who per- 
petuate housing injustices on the rural 
poor. 

In the foreword to the report, Clay 
Cochran, executive director of RHA, con- 
cludes most appropriately by saying: 

The Farmers Home Administration has a 
vital role to play in rural housing. It is the 
only federal agency whose structure and au- 
thorities enable it to deal more or less ef- 
fectively with the housing needs of small 
town and rural people. With increased sub- 
sidies and additional administrative funds it 
could go far in meeting those needs, but we 
join with the AFSC in saying that if it is un- 
willing or incapable of ridding itself of big- 
otry and prejudice, then another agency must 
be created to take its place. 


In view of the importance of this mat- 
ter, I ask unanimous consent that a re- 
lease from the Rural Housing Alliance 
that summarizes and highlights the im- 
portant findings of the report be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

RELEASE FROM RURAL HOUSING ALLIANCE 

News SERVICE 

Low-income families meet racial bias and 
discrimination when they seek Federal rural 
housing aid in two Florida counties, accord- 
ing to a report made public today by the 
American Friends Service Committee. 

A 27-page study based on a two-year effort 
to help farm laborers and other low-income 
people obtain better housing in Palm Beach 
and Martin Counties recommends the elimi- 
nation of the Farmers Home Administration 
if that agency continues to fail to meet the 
needs of rural poor. 

The report was published by the Rural 
Housing Alliance whose Executive Director, 
Clay L, Cochran, said the situation in the two 
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Florida Counties is not an isolated one. “The 
tragedy,” Cochran noted, “is that in most 
areas where the poor are confronted by big- 
otry and discrimination there is no dedicated 
and knowledgeable AFSC staff to document 
their complaints.” 

The following examples are typical of the 
evidence presented in support of the AFSC 
charges: 

The FmHA administrator in charge of the 
multi-county office in talking with local 
AFSC staff workers referred to a black loan 
applicant as a “nigger.” * 

When 50 percent of a group of black farm 
workers applied for loans to build houses ina 
white area, they were turned away. But when 
thirty-five blacks applied for loans to build 
in an all-black area, only one was rejected. 

The availability of interest subsidies was 
concealed when two low-income families 
from the South Bay area on Lake Okeechobee 
applied for help. They were told the interest 
rate on their loans would be 744 percent, the 
maximum rate. One family became discour- 
aged and gave up trying to get a loan. The 
other persevered. One week before the loan 
was closed the latter family was told their 
monthly payment would be $118—one last 
attempt to discourage them. Finally, at the 
time the loan was closed the payment was 
adjusted to the proper level of $74 a month. 

Low-income families are barred from the 
program in a variety of ways. Sometimes in 
determining the eligibility of applicants the 
administrator goes by his own morality 
standards rather than the applicant's loan 
repayment ability. For example, the official 
in charge of Palm Beach and Martin Coun- 
ties will not make a loan to a family with il- 
ligitimate children. In other cases appli- 
cants are required to pay attorney fees and 
other loan closing costs out of their own 
pockets when legally suck costs may be in- 
cluded in the loan. 

Despite the fact that the law provides 90 
percent grants for farm labor housing proj- 
ects, the FmHA official for Palm Beach and 
Martin Counties, where heavy concentrations 
of farm laborers exist in shacks unfit for 
human habitation, has told the AFSC that 
the maximum grant will never be used. 

The needs of the poor for better housing 
are also thwarted in the name of ecology. 
To obtain a FmHA loan a rural poor family 
must build a sewage disposal system which 
meets antipollution specifications which ex- 
ceed the requirements of the local health 
department. 

Self-help housing in which families pro- 
vide the labor required to build their homes 
and cooperative housing are two authorized 
FmHA housing services. Neither has been 
used in Palm Beach and Martin Counties. 

Tronically, this pattern of discrimination 
is being traced out in the shadow of some of 
the most expensive housing in the country. 
“In Palm Beach County, and surrounding 
areas,” the report notes, “the building in- 
dustry continues to build luxury condo- 
minimums and expensive subdivisions for 
people moving in from other states while the 
local poor and black, the labor force on 
whom the agricultural and urban commu- 
nities depend, continue to be shunted aside 
and denied decent housing.” 

The American Friends Service Committee 
has been involved in helping the disadvan- 
taged to press for decent housing for much of 
its history. AFSC pioneered the methods 
of self-help housing, beginning in the coal 
fields of Appalachia in the depression years 
of the 1930's. 

“As a result of our grass roots involvement 
with people, we find ourselves often in the 
posture of watchdog,” said Eleanor Eaton, 
national representative for Economic and 
Rural Affairs for the AFSC, “Several of our 
reports have contributed to bringing needed 
reforms in government procedures.” 
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CONTROL OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, for 57 
years the United States has operated the 
Panama Canal to the benefit of all peace- 
ful nations in our hemisphere. 

It was the United States which made 
the sizable commitment and put forth 
the effort to build the canal. Our Nation 
to a large extent is responsible for the 
creation of an independent nation of 
Panama. We have paid just compensa- 
tion to Panama for the Canal Zone. Our 
Government has been fair and generous 
in updating treaties concerning the 
canal. 


Now nationalistic elements in Panama 
are once again agitating to wrest control 
of the canal from the United States. We 
must not allow this to happen. 

Mr. President, the Phoenix Gazette 
published a very good editorial on this 
subject on October 12. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

PANAMA CANAL CANNOT BE Lost 

When the Republic of Panama in 1967 tried 
to wrest control of the Panama Canal from 
the United States, a Democratic House mem- 
ber from Pennsylvania said: “The basic 
question . . . is not U.S. control over the 
Panama Canal versus Panamanian control, 
but American control versus (eventually) 
Communist control.” 

His statement is as true today as it was 
when the Johnson administration was ready 
to give in to Panamanian demands. 

Panama has now taken its case to the 
United Nations and will argue, among other 
things, that the Canal Zone is a product of 
colonialism and therefore violates the U.N. 
charter. Panama seeks complete sovereignty 
and jurisdiction over the canal but would 
“allow” the United States to operate it. 

If the dispute is allowed to become a U.N. 
matter, the outcome is predictable. Panama, 
once a democracy, now is a leftist dictator- 
ship—ruled. by military strongman Gen. 
Omar Torrijos. The U.N. General Assembly, 
where one nation—regardless of size—has one 
vote, contains the Afro-Asian bloc and the 
European Communist bloc. On the surface 
the Reds would be voting with Panama, but 
in reality they would be supporting Russia 
in its continuing effort to outfiank the U.S. 

In fact, it was leftist elements in 1967 that 
whipped anti-American feelings in Panama 
to fever pitch. Then the U.S., in an attempt 
to soothe Panamanian feelings, offered the 
nation a new treaty. Torrijos rejected the 
treaty, but the U.S, still is ready to offer 
Panama an up-to-date treaty. Since the Pan- 
ama Canal was conceived, the United States 
has spent more than $5 billion in the zone. 
The waterway is Panama’s chief economic 
asset, but to the U.S. it is a two-ocean life- 
line—of tremendous importance to its world 
trade and of incalculable importance to na- 
tional defense. 

Negotiations lie between the U.S. and 
Panama—no one else. To lose control of the 
canal would be an unthinkable defeat. 


ROLE OF SCIENTISTS IN 1969 SAFE- 
GUARD ABM DEBATE 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, there 
has been considerable newspaper com- 
mentary in the past few days—some of it 
has appeared in the Recorp—concerning 
a recently published assessment of the 
role of some of the scientists who took 
part in the 1969 Safeguard ABM debate. 
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The study, which was undertaken by 
the Operations Research Society of 
America—ORSA—concluded that several 
of the scientists who had opposed the 
deployment of Safeguard had been care- 
less in their use of data or had otherwise 
acted unprofessionally. 

The publication of this study has a 
number of serious implications. In par- 
ticular, Iam concerned for the continued 
viability of expert testimony that hap- 
pens to be provided by persons outside 
the government. 

I, for one, feel that the quality of ex- 
pert advice made available to the oppo- 
nents of ABM in 1969 was extremely 
valuable. Without it we would have been 
very poorly informed indeed on a subject 
that most of us, at the beginning of the 
debate, felt was so complex that it was 
exceedingly difficult to understand. It 
was not necessary to agree with all the 
conclusions of these outside experts; 
they may have made as important a con- 
tribution to responsible Congressional 
analysis by stimulating thoughtful re- 
buttal from the proponents of the weap- 
ons programs as they did with their own 
inputs; for that reason alone their ef- 
forts were well worthwhile, and I am, 
therefore, troubled by any efforts which 
could result in reducing the willingness 
of such experts to come forward with 
their advice, or of Senators to ask for it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
editorial published in the Boston Globe 
of October 2, 1971; a letter to the editor 
of that paper, written by Mr. Philip 
Morse, the first president of ORSA; and 
the text of comments on the ORSA re- 
port, written by Prof. George Rathjens, 
Steven Weinberg, and Jerome Wiesner. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, 
Oct. 2, 1971] 
SCIENCE AND McCarTHYISM 

Dr. Robert Oppenheimer who fathered the 
atomic bomb is dead and so, one might hope, 
are the antediluvian, witch-hunting tactics 
which so hounded that brilliant scientist in 
the Fifties. But now there is fresh evidence 
that such is not the case. 

Instead, a controversy has arisen in the 
scientific community that could have a far 
more lasting and harmful effect on the fu- 
ture of our country than almost anything 
else short of the ever-present possibility of 
nuclear war which is at the heart of that 
controversy. 

On Friday the Operations Research Society 
of America (ORSA), which is the princi- 
pal professional society of cost-effectiveness 
analysts, released a very lengthy report by 
a seven-member ad hoc committee on pro- 
fessional standards, sharply criticizing a 
number of prominent scientists who led the 
attack two years ago against the Safeguard 
antiballistic missile (ABM). 

The latter included Dr. Jerome B. Wiesner, 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Dr. George W. Rathjens, visit- 
ing professor of political science at MIT; Dr. 
Steven Weinberg, a physics professor at MIT, 
and Dr. Ralph Lapp, author and nuclear 


physicist. All four enjoy excellent reputa- 
tions, and so it is difficult to understand why 
they are now subject to an attack which 
seems in some ways to be personal. 

The details of the attack are highly tech- 
nical and difficult for the layman to under- 


stand, They are dealt with, and most com- 
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petently in our view, in a 26-page commen- 
tary made public yesterday and signed by 
Drs. Rathjens, Weinberg and Wiesner. But 
what puzzles us is why the attack comes 
at this particular time. It was the result of 
a two-year study. 

While it concerns testimony on the Safe- 
guard ABM, it could have little relation in 
its purpose to that Immediate issue. In 1969, 
by the tie-breaking vote of Vice President 
Agnew, the Senate had passed the Pentagon’s 
bill for the deployment of Safeguard. And 
only last Wednesday the continued deloy- 
ment of the ABM at two sites had been ap- 
proved by the Senate after little debate and 
few headlines. Why, then, this attack? 

The general public, we believe, can gain 
some insight into the answer from knowing 
that ORSA, founded in 1952, has about 8000 
members employed by universities, private 
companies and the government, and that the 
latter is a major purchaser of their services. 

An interesting aspect of the ORSA com- 
mittee’s criticism is that it claimed an ABM 
opponent “ignored readily available classified 
material and used instead nonrelevant un- 
classified material in situations in which the 
more valid classified data would have sub- 
stantially weakened his case.” 

Without going into the merits of this, one 
is tempted to ask whether Daniel Ellsberg 
might be right after all and whether all clas- 
sified data on such matters ought to be de- 
classified. The proponents of secrecy and of 
more and more super-missiles cannot have it 
both ways. Here they appear to urge that 
classified material be made public—but only 
for their purpose. 

But this cannot be the real meaning of 
the attack, nor is it particularly germane, 
though it is surely interesting, that at least 
one member of ORSA’s committee had every 
reason to disqualify himself, having been 
fired from a study directed by one of the very 
men he now attacks. 

We call the reader’s attention to a letter 
on this page from Dr. Philip M. Morse, a 
founder and former president of ORSA, ob- 
jecting to the attack and saying that it 
“comes down on the side of those who ad- 
vocate letting a super computer make all our 
policy decisions.” 

We have no doubt at all that Drs. Wiesner, 
Rathjens and the others will survive the at- 
tack quite well. What they, and all of us, are 
up against here is a state of mind, an in- 
tolerance if you will, on the part of those 
in power who hold contrary opinions. The at- 
tack on these scientists, we believe, is cut 
from the same cloth that has produced the 
attacks on the press and other media, and 
even on the Bill of Rights. 

And so we welcome them to the club. It 
wins some and it loses some, but it has had 
a pretty good average through the long years 
of our country’s history, and we think it 
rates a pennant of some kind or other. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, Oct. 2, 1971] 
PROFESSOR Morse Protests ORSA REPORT 


I regret finding it necessary to protest the 
recent official approval of the Council of the 
Operations Research Society of America to a 
report which gratuitously, and I hope false- 
ly, suggests that the society is on the side of 
ex Sen. Jos. McCarthy, is promilitary and 
supports the assumption that the expert al- 
ways knows best, 

I am talking about the impression the 
report is producing; the council must have 
known that occasional disclaimers and dis- 
avowals can't dispel the effect of the report 
on the general public, who will not read it 
carefully or will only Know of it through the 
press. 

The report, written by an ad hoc commit- 
tee, appointed by the council of the society 
and approved by the council for publication, 
will be considered unfair, since it denounces, 


by name, persons who are not members of the 
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society and who thus have had no means of 
controverting its effect, except after the fact. 

They were allowed space in the report for 
counter argument, but they had no means 
of influencing the form of the report and 
were not represented on the council which 
approved its publication. 

This already has given the impression that 
the society as a whole is against reduction of 
armament and is in general pro military; a 
few cautionary sentences in the preamble 
can’t dispel this impression. 

It implies that those with access to secret 
information must always be right in the as- 
sumption underlying their analyses and that 
those with opposing conclusions must either 
be dishonest or unscientific. By seeming to 
argue that there never can be honest differ- 
ences of opinion regarding assumptions be- 
tween scientists regarding questions of gen- 
eral policy, it comes down on the side of 
those who advocate letting a super com- 
puter make all our policy decisions. 

I don’t agree with any of these implica- 
tions and I protest vigorously against coun- 
cil action which has put me in the position 
of appearing to approve them. If as I hope 
the majority of the members of the society 
feel the same way, then there must be some- 
thing wrong with the way the society oper- 
ates to make it possible for a council to 
place its members in so false a position. If I 
am wrong and the majority of members 
really do approve this way of settling a dis- 
pute between several ORSA members and 
several non-members, then I must regret- 
fully sever relations with a society I helped 
to found, since it will have become a pressure 
group rather than a scientific society. 

PHILIP M, Morse, 
Projessor emeritus, MIT first president of 
ORSA, President-elect of the Physical 
Soctety of America. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


COMMENTS ON THE Ap Hoc ORSA COMMITTEE 
REPORT ON PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


(By George W. Rathjens, Steven Weinberg, 
Jerome B. Wiesner) 


In the fall of 1969 we were informed that 
the Operations Research Society of America 
was contemplating an investigation of cer- 
tain aspects of the debate on the question of 
whether or not the United States should de- 
ploy an ABM system, in particular into our 
participation in the controversy. We were 
called twice in connection with the proposed 
inquiry, and on both occasions strongly ad- 
vised against the Society's carrying out its in- 
quiry, Finally, we wrote the Society explain- 
ing in more detail why we thought their pro- 
posal was ill-advised and why we did not 
wish to be involved. Our letter of December 
22, 1969 follows: 

“Mr. Wohistetter’s letter to you, asking for 
an inquiry into the professional conduct of 
those involved in the ABM debate, identified 
the three of us as having been contributors 
whose conduct he questions. We have there- 
fore decided to respond jointly to your letter 
to one of us (Rathjens). 

“We believe that the recent ABM debate 
was one of the most salutary developments in 
American political life in recent years and 
have been most pleased that we were in a 
position, along with many of our colleagues, 
to play what we have regarded as an informa- 
tive and constructive role in that debate. Any 
general inquiry which would widen the pub- 
lic’s understanding of the issues would be 
welcomed by us, However, we feel that for 
the Operations Research Society of America 
to carry out an inquiry into the ABM debate 
along the lines suggested by Mr. Woblstetter 
would be absurd. 

“Neither the debate as a whole, nor any 
significant part of it can be usefully judged 
according to the standards of operations 
research. This was not a debate between 
ourselves and Mr. Wohlstetter, or between 
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any fixed groups of scholars with recognized 
spokesmen. Rather, the burden of proof for 
the Safeguard deployment was carried pri- 
marily by members of the Administration, 
and it was their frequently shifting and 
contradictory statements with which ABM 
opponents had to deal. Also, there never 
was any general agreement on the tech- 
nological facts underlying the debate. 
Rather, the calculations of ABM opponents 
had to be based on technical and intelligence 
information which was gradually being re- 
leased by the Administration as the debate 
proceeded. Some of this information seemed 
to many scientists to be incorrect or in- 
complete. Therefore, the operations research 
aspects of the debate became inextricably 
linked with, and indeed probably less im- 
portant than, judgments on such technical 
issues as the expected reliability of various 
system components; the inadequacy of the 
state of the art in computer technology; the 
reliability of cost estimates; the feasibility 
of alternatives to Safeguard; the efficacy of 
ABM countermeasures; the possibilities for 
re-programming offensive and defensive mis- 
siles; etc. 

“The scope of the inquiry outlined by 
Mr. Wohlstetter is far too narrow. Any 
even-handed inquiry ought to look in con- 
siderable detail into the arguments and 
analyses offered by members of the Ad- 
ministration, particularly Messrs. Laird, 
Packard, and Foster. It should examine not 
only the technical details of these state- 
ments, but also such matters as the Ad- 
ministration’s shifting rationale for its de- 
cision, its derivation of intelligence esti- 
mates, and the possibility that it selectively 
released classified information to make its 
case. Also important is the question whether 
or not Administration statements, regarding 
the threat to our total retaliatory capabil- 
ity and Safeguard's effectiveness in coun- 
tering any such threat, were misleading to 
the Congress and the public. The role of 
outside consultants such as Mr. Wohistetter 
was definitely secondary, but the extent to 
which they received support from the De- 
partment of Defense, and the use of Air 
Force aircraft to transport them to public 
debates, should also be examined. Most of 
these matters are far outside the scope of 
operations research, but to ignore them in 
an inquiry into the ABM debate would be 
to slant the inquiry and mislead the pub- 
lic. 

“Finally, we are in doubt as to the re- 
sources of the Operations Research Society 
of America to carry out such an inquiry, 
and as to the procedures to be followed. 
What similar investigations have been spon- 
sored by the Society, and what procedural 
guidelines have been established? Would all 
parties have the right to cross-examination 
of all other parties? How would you deal 
with classified material including the de- 
velopment of intelligence estimates? 

“Do you intend to limit your inquiry to 
the conduct of members of your Society? 
Obviously not, if you propose to look into our 
participation in the debate since we are not 
members. (We would note in this connection 
that even the Spanish Inquisition reserved 
the charge of heresy for those who had been 
baptized!) If you do not intend to restrict 
your inquiry to the conduct of your mem- 
bership, on what authority do you presume 
to expand it, and where do you propose to 
draw the line? Do you intend to inquire into 
the behavior of the Administration spokes- 
men—of Senators? 

“In the light of these considerations, we 
question both the wisdom of an inquiry such 
as you propose and the standing and capacity 
of the Operations Research Society of Amer- 
ica to carry it out. In our view the attempt 
is bound to result in a grossly inadequate 
inquiry that will reflect adversely on your 
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Society and on the larger technical commu- 
nity. It could well appear to the nation as 
an ugly resurgence of those attacks on civil 
liberties and dissent which were far too 
common fifteen years ago. We urge you not 
to proceed with your proposed plan, and we 
certainly have no desire to be involved in it.” 

Despite our advice, ORSA went ahead with 
its inquiry and at the end of May of this 
year we received pre-publication copies of its 
report, and invitations to submit comments 
for publication with the report if we wished. 
We indicated that we had no reason to 
change our views regarding the absurdity 
of the enterprise. 

Not wishing to become involved in debate 
with ORSA or its Ad Hoc Committee, we 
chose not to comment further. However, we 
believe that some public comment is re- 
quired, and with that in mind we offer the 
following. 


I. COMMENTS ON PROCEDURES OF THE AD HOC 
COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


1. We note first that, aside from some 
comments about Dr. John Foster's role in 
the debate, the Committee failed to address 
most of the major problems on which we 
commented in our letter of December 22, 
1969, and that there is not a single reference 
to that letter in the report (although it is, 
as we requested, reproduced in an appendix 
to the ORSA Journal). We are curious as to 
whether our objections were communicated 
to the members of the Council of the So- 
ciety and considered by them. We believe 
that virtually every criticism raised in that 
letter is substantiated by the report. 

2. While the preface to the report indi- 
cates the Committee expended a great deal 
of effort over the period of a year in ac- 
cumulation and study of relevant material 
it is clear that it did so with great selec- 
tivity. Specifically, 

(a) it apparently looked at classified in- 
formation very incompletely, despite our 
admonition that an even-handed inquiry 
would require that it do so in detail, in- 
cluding the development of intelligence esti- 
mates particularly in the light of selective 
release by the Defense Department; 

(b) it did not comment at all on many 
of the documents and much of the testi- 
mony of those favoring the Administra- 
tion’s position. In particular it apparently 
did not look into, and in any case did not 
comment on or reference, such important 
statements and publications as the follow- 
ing: ? 

Books: Why ABM?, edited by Holst and 
Schneider, Pergamon Press; Safeguard: Why 
the ABM Makes Sense, edited by Kinter, 
Hawthorn Press. 

Testing before Congressional Committee 
by: Frederick Seitz, Edward Teller, Eugene 
Wigner, Paul Nitze, Donald Brennan, Daniel 
Fink, Laurence O'Neill, William McMillan, 
Charles Herzfeld, and John Wheeler. 

(c) although the committee states’ that 
it based its analysis on publicly displayed 
material by the participants in the debate, 
it is clear that the Committee also considered 
some classified information * and private cor- 
respondence by those into whose conduct it 
inquired.*s However, it did not consider, or 
in any case did not comment or reference, 
other correspondence (eg. attachments A 
and B) which dealt with some of the allega- 
tions made by Albert Wohlstetter the in- 
stigator of the inquiry. We offer two explana- 
tions for such omissions: (1) the Committee 
could not have supported its arguments had 
it done so; or (2) Mr. Wohlstetter did not 
make these materials availabie to the Com- 
mittee since they would raise doubts about 
the validity of his case. We find it hard to 
be charitable about either possibility. 

(d) Although its report does include some 
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1970 citations, the Committee claims that ite 
inquiry was restricted to the period from 
the beginning of 1969 up to September 1969,5% 
Considering the time of release we do not 
understand why the study could not have 
looked into the 1970 debate more fully, ex- 
cept that had it done so the technical in- 
adequacies of Safeguard and the inadequacy 
of the Administration’s defense of it would 
have been more apparent. 

More specific comments appear in Part II. 

4. Finally, there is the question of whether 
the committee was properly constituted. We 
have in mind particularly the presence on it 
of Dr. Berger. He and one of us, Rathjens, had 
had a very serious difference of opinion on a 
previous occasion, the latter having felt 
obliged to relieve Dr. Berger of responsibility 
for a major study while both were employed 
by the Institute for Defense Analyses. It was 
obviously not a matter either took lightly, 
Berger having asked to be transferred from 
Rathjens’ division and subsequently resign- 
ing from IDA. Under the circumstances we 
wonder why Dr. Berger did not disqualify 
himself from serving on the Committee; if he 
informed the officers and legal counsel of the 
Society of this history, and if he did why 
he was permitted to serve; and why in a re- 
port that deals with, of all things professional 
standards and ethics, there is not even a foot- 
note indicating or explaining why he served 
despite these past differences or at least 
citing them so that the reader will be aware 
of them. This seems such a glaring example of 
a case for disqualification that we can not but 
wonder if the Society even bothered to look 
into the qualification of the Committee mem- 
bers to sit in judgment on this case. While 
our letter of December 22, 1969, anticipated 
most of the deficiencies in procedure (and 
scope) we thought might characterize the 
report, we could not have anticipated this 
(nor that the Committee would be so selec- 
tive in its use of unclassified source mate- 
rials). 

II. SCOPE AND SUBSTANCE 


1. While those opposed to deployment of 
Safeguard raised serious questions about its 
effectiveness, Administration witnesses and 
supporters were generally unresponsive to 
such questioning, made misleading state- 
ments about its effectiveness, and invoked se- 
crecy to avoid disclosing the inadequacy of 
the system. Moreover, discussion of alterna- 
tives to Safeguard by Administration spokes- 
men and supporters was decidely inadequate. 
The Committee considered these questions 
only very selectively avoiding some of the 
major issues which were embarassing to the 
Administration. Some of the more glaring 
points are identified below: 

(a) DoD spokesmen repeatedly claimed 
that Safeguard was well designed to defend 
Minuteman, and when it was pointed out by 
opponents that the MSR was particularly 
badly suited to its task and that a better 
defense could be provided with a dedicated 
hard-site design involving a different radar, 
the Administration and its supporters argued 
the impracticality of such an approach.‘® * 
Subsequently, the limitations of Safeguard 
were admitted and serious effort is now un- 
derway to design such a defense.” The Com- 
mittee failed to comment on this misrepre- 
sentation by the Administration. (see also 
item 6 below) 

(b) The number of interceptors involved 
in Safeguard was, and is, so inadequate that 
modest incremental improvements in the 
Soviet offensive force level would overwhelm 
it. The Administration was repeatedly chal- 
lenged to reveal these numbers of inter- 
ceptors, but refused to do so on security 
grounds. This was done despite the fact that 
(1) observations of construction would make 
it quite obvious how many were involved, 
and (2) that before then—in fact at the time 
of the Administration’s defense of the pro- 
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gram—released cost figures permitted an 
estimate far more than sufficient for any 
Soviet (or Chinese) planning related to over- 
whelming the system, The Committee failed 
to comment on this flagrant misuse of 
security classification. 

(c) As a related point, we call attention to 
the statement of Wobhlstetter, Herzfeld, 
Libby and McMillan in which they compared 
Soviet requirements to destroy 70% of the 
undefended Minuteman force with require- 
ments to destroy 95% of the defended force* 
In that statement it is claimed that 800 
additional Soviet reentry vehicles would be 
required for that task; and the cost of this 
increment is then compared with the cost 
of Safeguard with, however, there being no 
identification of what part of the 800 re- 
entry vehicle requirement is due to the 
existence of Safeguard and what part is a 
response ot the different ground rules re- 
garding the level of destruction to be 
achieved, 95% in one case and 70% in the 
other. The Committee did not comment on 
this. 

(d) Secretary Laird claimed that the Safe- 
guard phase I would provide a defense for 44 
of the Minuteman force” when in fact for a 
variety of reasons this was simply not so 
as he later conceded.’ The Committee did not 
comment on this. 

(e) Defense spokesmen have claimed that 
a Sentinel/Safeguard defense could “deny” 
damage to this country from a Chinese at- 
tack, and the President claimed it could 
provide “a virtually infallible defense.” “ 
The Committee failed to comment on the 
extravagance of such claims despite the 
fact that they were vigorously disputed by 
opponents. 

2. During the debate of 1969 not just two 
but at least three different positions emerged 
with respect to ABM. Some of the Adminis- 
tration’s most vigorous supporters, e.g. Dr. 
Donald Brennan, not to mention some within 
the Administration and the Congress, sup- 
ported Safeguard in large part because they 
favored a deployment of a large scale nation- 
wide ABM designed to blunt the effects of a 
massive Soviet attack, a position directly 
contrary to that taken by the Administra- 
tion. The Committee did not comment at all 
on these differences or on the analyses that 
lay behind them. 

3. The committee repeatedly raised ques- 
tions about cost estimates used by opponents 
as applied to Safeguard. 

(a) It charged that one of us (Rathjens) 
failed to substantiate his estimates of Min- 
uteman costs and failed to take account of 
the fact that costs commonly increase as 
programs move from the planning to im- 
plementation stage. It failed to comment 
on either Rathjens’ letter to the Times of 
June 30, 1969, (attachment B) or on the 
Rathjens, Wiesner, Weinberg Commentary on 
Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird’s May 22 
Delense of Safeguard? in which are cited 
references for costs; and it did not note that 
the costs cited were post-deployment costs. 

(b) The Committee alleges that one of us, 
Rathjens, was in error in imputing the whole 
cost of Safeguard Phase I to defense of 
Minuteman, pointing out that there was an 
Administration intent to go further. There 
was no reason at that time to believe that 
the Congress would approve all of the Admin- 
istration’s program or indeed anything be- 
yond Phase I or that the Administration 
would eventually even ask for the full twelve 
site deployment. It now seems very likely 
that there will be at most a defense of two 
or three Minuteman sites and that his cost 
estimates will have proved to be conservative. 
The Committee failed to recognize in this 
case, as it did in so many others, that the 
assumptions made by the opponents were 


quite as reasonable as those made by the 
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Administration (and in hindsight more so). 
Despite the negative attitude toward an anti- 
Chinese defense of such influential people as 
Senator Jackson and the later negative re- 
port by the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, the Committee seemed persuaded that it 
was quite reasonable to assume that such a 
defense would follow the Minuteman defense 
deployment. The Commitee in this respect 
sems to have been remarkable uncritical of 
Administration assumptions. 

4. The opponents pointed out that rede- 
ployment, early warning and improved alert 
capability was a more attractive approach to 
assuring bomber survival against SLBM at- 
tack than employing Safeguard. The Com- 
mittee criticised the opponents for their 
position in this regard, but failed to com- 
ment on the fact that that is exactly the ap- 
proach now being taken by the Administra- 
tion. 

5. A number of opponents argued that the 
Soviet Union could not successfully attack 
both our bombers (using SLBMs) and our 
ICBMs with SS-9s: that if Soviet ICBMs and 
SLBMs were launched at the same time there 
would be a 15 to 20 minute interval between 
impact of SLBM warheads on bomber bases 
and the impact of SS-9 warheads on our 
Minutemen during which time we could 
launch the latter; or if the Soviet designed 
their attack for simultaneity of impact we 
would have adequate warning from observing 
the Soviet ICBMs to launch the bulk of the 
bomber force. The Committee criticised the 
opponents’ position arguing the feasibility of 
a pin down attack “, but it did not deal ade- 
quately with the question of the large num- 
ber of Soviet warheads that would have to be 
delivered; and it failed to note the low con- 
fidence that would have to attach to such an 
attack and the fact that U.S. Air Force spokes- 
men apparently regard it as infeasible.“ 

6. The Committee criticised some of the op- 
ponents for not discussing means by which 
the effectiveness of an ABM defense of Min- 
uteman could be improved. We suggest that 
the Committee's criticism is misdirected in 
this regard in several respects. A number of 
the opponents made quite specific sugges- 
tions about improvements. pointing out that 
a more effective system could be obtained 
even with the same Safeguard components by 
using the MSR in a redundant mode for de- 
fense of a smaller number of Minuteman 
complexes and by procuring more Sprints at 
the expense of some Spartans. The opponents 
placed even greater emphasis on the pos- 
sibility of a far more effective defense with 
components optimized specifically for de- 
fense of Minuteman bases, and many of them 
(and even some Safeguard supporters al- 
though not Mr. Wohlstetter) made recom- 
mendations strongly favoring research and/ 
or development relating to such defenses. The 
Administration on the other hand virtually 
refused to concede the importance or feasi- 
bility of such approaches until 1970 after 
the opponents had clearly demonstrated the 
inadequacies of Safeguard and that a dedi- 
cated hard site defense was a more promising 
approach. We suggest that the Administra- 
tion's reluctance in this regard was due to an 
unwillingness to face up to the mismatch be- 
tween the Safeguard components and the 
defense of Minuteman, and to a reluctance 
to discuss quantitative expansion of Safe- 
guard because of the likelihood that it would 
then be required to discuss the costs in- 
volved. 

7. The Administration claimed that deploy- 
ment in Montana and North Dakota was 
necessary for R & D purposes. Opponents 
claimed that this could be better done at 
Kwajalein particularly because of the pos- 
sibility of launching re-entry vehicles into 
the latter area. The Committee did not con- 
sider this question or comment on the re- 
markable obscure language used by Secretary 
Laird in attempting to defend the Admin- 
istration position. 
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8. Opponents raised serious questions about 
whether Safeguard could be expected to 
function as well as the DoD claimed and in 
particular about the problems of computer 
software development. The Committee failed 
totally to address these questions. 

9. The Committee, along with Mr. Wohl- 
stetter and DoD spokesmen, dwelt at great 
length on the question of the possibility 
vulnerability of the Minuteman force to a 
possible Soviet attack by SS—9s, in our view 
to a disproportionate degree. At least as im- 
portant were the questions of the comple- 
mentarity and vulnerability of other compo- 
nents of our deterrent force and above all 
whether or not Safeguard would make much 
of a difference in the adequacy of the overall 
deterrent or even of the Minuteman compo- 
nent, issues to which supporters of Safe- 
guard hardly did justice and which Mr. 
Wohlstetter in particular was quite unwill- 
ing to discuss. 

We now turn to the question of the vul- 
nerability of Minuteman to a possible SS-9 
attack giving it the attention we do prin- 
cipally because it was with respect to our 
treatment of this question that the Com- 
mittee has been most critical. The following 
are the principal allegations regarding anal- 
yses by us and some of our colleagues. 

1. That, despite having access to official 
intelligence, we under-estimated the likely 
effectiveness of the SS-9 as a vehicle for 
attacking Minuteman missiles and in par- 
ticular that 

(a) Rathjens misread a chart presented in 
testimony by Secretary Packard. 

(b) he asserted that use of the Packard 
chart and data presented at an earlier time 
did not permit an unambiguous determina- 
tion of both hardness of U.S. missile silos and 
accuracy of Soviet missiles. 

(c) Wiesner and Weinberg used a prob- 
ability for destruction of Minutemen by SS-9 
warheads that was too low and that they 
claimed the figure they used was from DoD 
scurces. 

(d) Rathjens, Wiesner, Weinberg and 
Pancisky were unrealistic in dismissing re- 
programming as a feasible Soviet tactic. 

2. The opponents were in error in basing 
their discussion of Minuteman vulnerability 
in a mid-1970's time frame—that they 
should have used the late 70's as a basis since 
that was when Safeguard would be deployed. 

With respect to access to classified infor- 
mation we do concede that we had- such 
access. We further note that the classified 
estimates of SS-9 capabilities in the Na- 
tional Intelligence Projections for Planning 
at that time when the debate began were for 
a smaller payload than that assumed by 
Administration spokesmen and Mr. Wohlstei- 
ter. The much-discussed payload of three 
warheads, each of 5 MT was introduced 
later. Mr. Wohlstetter conceded ™ that he 
made calculations with the two other esti- 
mates (that were less favorable to his case), 
but he never in public testimony used such 
estimates. The Committee failed to comment 
on this singular omission. Despite our point- 
ing it out," the Committee also failed to 
comment on the fact that Mr. Wohletetter’s 
estimates of effectiveness of an attack by 
Soviet missiles against U.S. Minuteman, were 
according to his testimony based on 
“Accuracies like those of the systems we are 
deploying new," (April 1969) when in fact 
it was quite clear that he was using esti- 
mates that were based on systems that were 
only being tested at that time and which are 
only now being deployed (1971). The Com- 
mittee also failed to comment on the fact 
that the DoD's first estimate of Minuteman 
survivability to a Soviet attack involving 
multiple warheads, and apparently the one 
that triggered Secretary Packard's concern, 
was 20%, much closer to our estimates than 
to those developed by Mr. Wohlstetter, Dr. 
Foster and Secretary Laird.® We have 
been curious why the Administration 
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changed its position after Wohlstetter first 
raised his spectre of 5% survival, but the 
Committee’s report throws no light on the 
subject. 

There were, and still are, important tech- 
nical reasons for discounting heavily the 
later DoD and Wohlstetter estimates. These 
points the Committee never addressed. First 
there are questions regarding the state of 
the art displayed by the Soviet Union in 
their SS-9 tests. These relate to such ques- 
tions as the ballistic co-efficient of the So- 
viet reentry vehicles, the mechanisms for 
separating them, extent of separation, and 
indeed the question of whether the tested 
Soviet multiple warheads were true MIRVS 
or simply MRVs. There was not then rea- 
son to believe, nor is there now, that with 
the technology displayed by the Soviet Un- 
ion, it could deliver three five-megaton war- 
heads to separate targets with CEPs of the 
order of 14 of a mile. The later DoD esti- 
mates, and Mr. Wohlstetter, in effect as- 
sumed the largest concelvable payload for 
the SS-9 and a CEP based on projected U.S. 
capabilities even though the latter involve 
a higher level of technology and penalties in 
terms of weight-carrying capabilities in or- 
der to achieve high accuracy and flexibility 
of MIRV delivery. Rathjens implicitly as- 
sumed sophisticated Soviet guidance and sep- 
aration capabilities (similar to those of the 
United States) but lesser payloads than did 
the DoD (and the estimated effects of an 
attack on the Minuteman force using his as- 
sumptions were reasonably consistent with 
the effects of an attack assuming the pay- 
loads given in the NIPP at the time he made 
his estimates);* the other opponents as- 
sumed the larger DoD payloads but esti- 
mates of accuracy for those payloads that 
were, and are, more realistic for the mid—70 
time frame than those of Mr. Wohlstetter, 
Dr. Foster and Secretary Laird. That these 
assumptions made by opponents were reason- 
able has apparently been supported by stud- 
ies (not examined by us) done by a DoD/ 
CIA contractor generally regarded as one of 
the most competent in the field—see attach- 
ment C. 

The extremely high reliabilities and kill 
probabilities assumed by Secretary Laird, Dr. 
Foster and Mr. Wohistetter (and by the 
Committee) for the non-reprogramable as- 
pects of their analysis (greater than or equal 
to 95%) would be realistic, if at all, only in 
the event of test programs of an enormous 
scale. It is inconceivable (at least to us) that 
the Soviet Union would contemplate an at- 
tack against Minuteman missiles with only 
moderate confidence of success. Yet, to have, 
say, 90% confidence that a system would 
have a nonreprogramable kill probability of 
95% or so would require hundreds of firings 
if only 3 or 4% inexplicable non-reprogram- 
able failures occurred during tests. In the 
light of such problems it is not surprising 
that virtually every opponent assumed that 
at least two Soviet warheads would have to 
be targeted on each U.S. silo. 

That still seems like a reasonable assump- 
tion; if sufficient reliability can not be 
achieved through systems design, and con- 
fidence in it established by a suitable com- 
prehensive test program, the standard solu- 
tion is redundancy, in this case the use of 
multiple attacks against a single target. The 
committee did not even comment on these 
problems although it later criticised oppo- 
nents for neglecting to discuss the costs of 
Soviet programs that involve the testing of, 
in the Committee’s opinion, tens of SS-9s). ” 

In its rather extensive discussion of re- 
programming, the committee failed to deal 
adequately with the extreme difficulty, if not 
technical infeasibility, on which the oppo- 
nents had commented, of compensating for 
failures in MIRV separation and/or guidance 
by replacing a single RV that had failed 
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with one from another booster. It suggests 
this would not be difficult or wasteful citing 
a 50 mile spacing between RV in its exem- 
plary discussion, a figure grossly inconsistent 
with the displayed Soviet technology. 

It is true that Rathjens read the famous 
Packard chart in statute miles and so indi- 
cated in a note to Wohlstetter. He later 
demonstrated to Wohistetter (see Attach- 
ment A) that, considering the way he de- 
rived his estimates, the use of nautical miles 
leads to the same estimate of Minuteman 
vulnerability; and that by using the Pack- 
ard chart and the Nitze figures one can get 
two different combinations of “hardness for 
U.S. silos—accuracy for Soviet missiles” de- 
pending on whether the Packard chart is 
assumed to be in statute or nautical miles. 
The Committee argues that the use of both 
the Packard and Nitze data can not be sup- 
ported mathematically, that the Packard 
chart alone and an assumed CEP can be 
used to obtain a kill probability; and that 
the Nitze data can be used alone to derive 
a kill probability. The first point has been 
dealt with above; the second is true, but 
there was not at the time any unclassified 
basis for assuming a particular CEP; the 
third is also true as Rathjens demonstrated 
in his letter. The Committee's discussion of 
this problem makes it obvious that it either 
failed to consider the Rathjens letter or had 
not taken the trouble to understand what 
it said. 

The Committee criticises the opponents for 
suggesting that their analysis of Minuteman 
vulnerability was appropriate to the mid- 
1970 rather than the late 1970 time frame. 
This is perhaps the most outlandish criti- 
cism of all. First of all at the time of the 
debate, DoD spokesmen were arguing that the 


threat about which they were concerned 


might appear as early as 1973. Second, Sec- 
retary Laird was implying Safeguard would 
be helpful in 1973, and Secretary Packard 
was claiming two Safeguard sites would be 
operational in early 1974—‘“late 1973 if we 
accelerate it.”™ Third, the committee itself 
carried out an analysis based on the early 
1970s time frame. Fourth, Senator Stennis, 
who had a major responsibility with respect 
to the whole issue, defined it as a 1975 prob- 
lem.” Fifth, and most fundamental, the fig- 
ure of 420 SS-9s used by the Administration 
in its analysis was consistent with the Ad- 
ministration’s threat estimate for late 1974 
or early 1975.” 

It was a very carefully picked figure: had 
a moderately smaller figure been picked, even 
according to the Administration’s analysis, 
too many Minutemen would have survived 
to make a case for Safeguard; had a some- 
what larger figure been picked, Safeguard 
would have been demonstrably so inade- 
quate as to make little difference. The as- 
sumption by Wohlstetter of a threat of 500 
SS-9s with other parameters slightly difer- 
ent than those used by DoD spokesmen, 
raises the same problems. One might have 
expected any even-handed study by opera- 
tions analysts to have been extremely critical 
about these selections of threats designed 
to make the system appear useful. The study 
did not take such a critical stance. It did not 
comment on the repeated statements of op- 
ponents that Safeguard, as it was being 
sold to the Congress and the public, would 
be useful, if at all, only over a very narrow 
range of threats; on the failure of DoD 
spokesmen and its supporters to respond to 
such criticism; and (as we remarked earlier) 
on the failure of the DoD to make public 
the number of interceptors in the Safeguard 
pian, which, had it done so, would have made 
Safeguard's inadequacies perfectly clear. 

Recall that it was the DoD’s projections of 
a Soviet SS-9 threat of 420 missiles in 1975 
that was used in attempting to get support 
for Safeguard. What were the opponents to 
do? They could either discuss the threat in 
a 1975 time frame in which case it was quite 
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reasonable for them to assume 1975 tech- 
nology, or they could discuss it in terms of 
a later time frame when one might realisti- 
cally have expected Safeguard could be fully 
operational but virtually useless if one ac- 
cepted DoD’s projections of the threat. The 
opponents did both. They did not deny the 
possibility that the Minuteman force would 
eventually be vulnerable to Soviet attack— 
indeed, some argued that that was likely to be 
the case and that Safeguard wouldn't make 
much difference—but they also argued that 
in a mid-1970 time frame a substantial num- 
ber of Minutemen could be expected to sur- 
vive an attack by a force composed of 420 to 
500 SS-9s. The DoD and its supporters, on 
the other hand, assumed for Soviet force lev- 
els a 1975 estimate, but in other respects 
treated the problem in what amounts to a 
later time frame, particularly as regards tech- 
nological developments and accuracy. 

10. Finally, the Committee makes the ob- 
servation that the analytical shortcomings of 
the Administration nowhere equalled the 
cumulative mass of inadequacies of the op- 
position. It says this despite its own admis- 
sion that it looked primarily at only narrow 
Tacets of the problem. and despite the fact 
that it looked to only a limited extent at 
classified evidence which would, in our view, 
have thrown further light on Administration 
errors. We have identified a number of er- 
rors by Secretaries Laird and Packard, the 
President, and Dr. Foster on which the com- 
mittee did not even comment. In the light 
of our comments and the narrowness of its 
inquiry, we suggest that the Committee has 
no basis for its sweeping judgment about 
the overall merits of the analyses by the 
parties. 

11. As regards matters of substance, we 
believe the errors and inadequacies of the 
arguments of the Administration, its sup- 
porters, and the Committee of Inquiry, can 
best be brought into perspective by a few 
very brief summary observations regarding 
present DoD programs and assessments of 
intelligence. 

(a) The threat hypothesized by the Ad- 
ministration has not developed. The SS-9 
force has not grown as projected, and the 
present projections of SS-9 effectiveness as 
& counter-force weapon against the Minute- 
man are almost certainly more consistent 
with our estimates than with those used by 
the Administration and its supporters. 

(b) Despite early Administration remarks 
denigrating hardening as an approach to im- 
proving Minuteman survivability, Adminis- 
tration spokesmen concede that increasing 
silo hardness through upgrading is the 
cheapest way to improve Minuteman surviv- 
ability,” and such upgrading is now under- 
way. 

(c) We now seem to be prepared to rely 
on redeployment, early warning and an im- 
proved alert status as a defense for bombers, 
There appears to be little interest in defense 
with Safeguard. 

(d) Similarly, one hears little, if any, talk 
of using Safeguard as a defense against 
China (and no talk of its providing an infal- 
lible defense.) 

(e) It is now recognized, even in the DoD, 
that the MSR is the Achilles’ hee] in Safe- 
guard, and there are serious efforts underway 
to design a dedicated hard site defense which 
would rely on redundant less expensive 
radars as recommended by many of the op- 
ponents of Safeguard. 

(f) It is now conceded that Safeguard will 
be an inadequate defense if SALT fails 
whereas originally it was argued that it was 
needed in case SALT failed. 

Ill. CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

We do not claim infalliability. We made 
mistakes, but we believe not serious ones: 
such errors as we made were a reflection of 
the fact that, with limited time and re- 
sources, we devoted our efforts to the issues 
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of fundamental concern. We believe the Ad- 
ministration spokesmen, and to an even 
greater degree Mr, Wohlstetter and the ORSA 
Committee, avoided many of these issues, 
preferring to dwell on minutiae. 

We note with interest the statement in 
the preface of the report. “It is not antic- 
ipated that ORSA would repeat such an 
exercise." ™ We should hope not for it is 
totally inappropriate for a professional or- 
ganization like ORSA to lend itself to be- 
coming an instrument on one side of a 
political debate of this kind. 

This does not mean that we believe ORSA 
should not be concerned about professional 
standards and ethics. We believe it should 
be, but that it should restrict its purview 
to its own members. In the light of the 
performance of its Ad Hoc Committee on 
Professional Standards, we find It hard to 
believe that any professional group in this 
country is in greater need of scrutiny and 
reform. 

Finally, we have not commented on all 
of the points raised in the ORSA Report. We 
feel no obligation to do so. We have other 
demands on our time. As it is, we regret 
having to have spent even the limited time 
we have in commenting on the ORSA report. 
We have done so both in self-defense and 
so that the public may be informed as to 
the character and quality of what we regard 
as a very ugly incident—we hope not the 
harbinger of a trend nor a precedent that 
will be followed. 

FOOTNOTES 


* This page replaces an earlier version in 
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space or to minimize the likelihood that 
readers might view the enterprise as an ef- 
fort by Wohistetter to use ORSA in what has 
amounted to a personal vendetta. 
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= Laird, Senate Foreign Relations Disarma- 
ment Sub-Committee 1969, p 198. 

= Ibid, p 219. 
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1135. 

= Packard Chart, Ibid, p 177. 

* ORSA Report, p 1179. 

Lt. Gen. Glasser, House Armed Services 
for FY 72, p 4521. 

” This comment appeared in the draft 
preface which we received some time ago. In 
the foreward to the report, as released, the 
language is changed to read “ORSA hopes it 
will not be necessary to conduct additional 
investigations of this nature.” 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
or TECHNOLOGY, 
Cambridge, Mass., June 30, 1969. 
Mr. ALBERT WOHLSTETTER, 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, IUl. 

Dear ALBERT: After your last letter to the 
Times, I am not sure whether you are con- 
fused about my calculation of Minuteman 
vulnerability to an SS-9 attack or are simply 
intent on beating a dead horse. Rather than 
further impose on the Times, I thought I 
should try to deal with the question in a 
letter to you. 

First of all, recall the Nitze figures: 1.2-1.7 
hard silos destroyed with a payload of ten 
50 KT warheads. I used a median value 1.45 
and from that get a SSK of 0.145 (Note: 
obviously Paul’s figures were for a reliability 
of 100% considering the context). 

One can read the Packard chart assuming 
the miles referred to are statute in which 
case I get a hardness of 480 (though a few 
parts of the chart don’t fit this perfectly). 
Using that and an SSK of 0.145 for 50 KT, 
I get a CEP of 1430 feet. For 1 MT, a hard- 
ness of 480 psi and a CEP of 1430 feet, I get 
an SSK of 0.68. 

Alternatively, one can read the Packard 
chart assuming the miles are nautical in 
which case I get a hardness of 320. Using 
that and an SSK of 0.145 for 50 KT, I get 
a CEP of 1650 feet. For 1 MT, a hardness of 
320 psi, and a CEP of 1650 feet, I get an 
SSK of 0.68. 

Or alternatively one can simply forget 
about the Packard chart and compute an 
SSK directly from the Nitze figures using 
cube root scaling. 


SSK=1—(1—0.145) (1000/50)*4=0.683 


Multiplying 0.68 by the reliability I as- 
sumed of 0.75 (and, assuming as I did, no 
reprograming), I get an overall kill probabil- 
ity for a 1 MT warhead of 0.51. With two 
warheads per aim point and 1000 aim points, 
I then compute 24% survival (which I 
rounded off to %4). 

Now I know you disagree with me on 
retargeting, on the payload, and on the rele- 
vance of the Nitze data, but let us not dis- 
agree on how to do the calculation. At the 
time I did the calculation my assumptions 
seemed to me reasonable, and as good as any 
that could be supported using authoritative, 
unclassified information then available. They 
still don’t seem to me too bad, though the 
payload of the SS-9 now appears to be larger 
than the intelligence estimates carried at that 
time. In any case, except for the point about 
retargeting, the differences between us about 
Minuteman vulnerability are trivial by com- 
parison with those we have about Safeguard 
utility. 

The mid-late 1970’s question hardly de- 
serves much comment here or in the Times. 
You yourself said your calculations applied 
to 1976 or 1977 (page 12, your statement) 
and that by the late 1970's the Soviets could 
have a higher degree of MIRVing (p. 13). I do 
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not dispute that the SU could have a capa- 
bility for destroying the bulk of the Min- 
uteman force by the late 1970's, or for that 
matter even by the mid 1970’s if they wish to 
do so. What I do dispute is that it is likely 
that they can do it with 420 or 500 SS—9’s 
by the mid-1970's or that Safeguard is either 
needed or a very good defense for Minute- 
man. 

Our differences on costs seem to me of more 
general interest and so I am sending the 
Times the enclosed letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE W. RaATHJENS. 


JUNE 30, 1969. 
THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
New York, N.Y. 

‘To THE Eprror: In hearings on the 1964 De- 
fense Department budget, former Secretary 
of Defense McNamara said, “the cost per mis- 
sile (for Skybolt) . .. would approximate $4 
million per missile, very close to the incre- 
mental initial investment cost for a Minute- 
man missile, complete with its blast resistant 
silo” (presumably this was for Minuteman 
I). In defense of the 1966 budget, he gave 
$1.3 billion as the “estimated five year cost 
for an additional 200 Minuteman II missiles”, 

Both figures having been produced after 
the deployment was well along, it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that they are relatively 
“hard” figures—certainly firmer than those 
now being used in discussing Safeguard. 

My figure of $4 million per missile for the 
marginal cost of a Minuteman is consistent 
with the first of Mr. McNamara’s two figures, 
and probably reasonably consistent with the 
second considering that the latter includes 
five years of operations, maintenance, replace- 
ment, etc., whereas my estimate did not. 

Mr. Wohlstetter charged in your June 15 
issue that I was “casual” in my use of costs 
and stated in your June 29 issue that “the 
relevant marginal systems costs are twice 
that or more”. While I, and I suppose possibly 
even Secretary McNamara, may have been in 
error in using such figures, Mr. Wohlstetter 
has not supported his charges by citing any 
other authoritative figures available at the 
time I made my estimate. 

I have dealt, I believe, adequately with the 
other differences with Mr. Wohlstetter re- 
garding Safeguard and Minuteman in these 
columns and in private correspondence. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE W. RaTHIJENS. 

Note.—This was not published by the New 
York Times but was made available to Albert 
Wohlstetter. 


RUSSIAN MISSILE FAULTED—STUDY Finns SS-9 
WARHEADS Lack ACCURACY 
(By Michael Getler) 

A new study sponsored by the Pentagon and 
CIA estimates that multiple warheads flight- 
tested thus far with the giant Soviet SS-9 
intercontinental missiles are not accurate 
enough to knock out U.S. Minutemen ICBMs 
in a surprise attack, according to informed 
government sources. 

Furthermore, the study is said to estimate 
that the warhead accuracy probably cannot 
be improved enough with the techniques 
now being used to achieve a first-strike capa- 
bility. 

The study, which was completed in April, 
was carried out for the government by TRW 
Inc., a large defense contractor in California 
with an excellent technical reputation. 

Informed officials say there is no evidence 
that the Soviets have flight-tested any new 
kind of multiple warhead for the SS-9 be- 
yond those discussed in the study. 

While some additional tests of the big mis- 
sile are expected later this year, Officials say 
they are uncertain whether these flights will 
reveal a new and more accurate version of 
the SS-9 or will merely be tests of existing 
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missiles launched from protective silos the 
Soviets are building. 

In any event, some government weapons 
analysts view the new study as lessening still 
further Pentagon fears that by 1975 the So- 
viets could deal a surprise knock-out to all 
but a handful of America’s 1,000-missile 
Minuteman force. 

Last year, TRW made a similar technical 
assessment of the SS—9 for the Pentagon. In 
that study, officials say the firm gave a “luke- 
warm” endorsement, based on earlier SS-9 
testing, to the idea that the Soviet triplet 
warheads could be of the MIRV type in 
which each of the three warheads can be 
sent to a separate Minuteman silo with 
enough accuracy to knock it out. 

The new study, officials say, reverses that 
earlier opinion that MIRVs were involved. 

Weapons experts in a number of govern- 
ment agencies, including the Pentagon, esti- 
mate that it would take the Soviets two to 
three more years to perfect and begin de- 
ployment of a more accurate MIRV. It would 
then take several more years to equip the 
entire force of SS-9s, which now numbers 
about 288. 

AGREEMENT SOUGHT 

The Pentagon has estimated that the So- 
viets would need some 450 such MIRV- 
equipped missiles to wipe out the Minuteman 
force. At the Strategic Arms Limitations 
Talks, the United States is trying to work 
out an agreement that would limit the SS-9s 
to about 300. 

The new study also appears to contradict 
recent Pentagon estimates that the Soviets 
will have a MIRV “capability” in 1972. How- 
ever, some officials say it is true that the cur- 
rent Soviet multiple warhead system could 
be viewed as a MIRV, except that it is not 
a very good one. 

The Soviets are said to use a system of 
small rails inside the nose cone of the SS-9 
to launch the three warheads to separate 
targets that are reasonably close together. 
By varying the time each warhead moves 
down these rails, the missiles can be made 
to land in a pattern that has, in tests, re- 
sembled the layout of Minuteman silos. 

This, at first, led some analysts to believe 
that the Soviets were developing a MIRV to 
attack Minuteman in a surprise first strike. 

Now, however, it has apparently been con- 
cluded that the technique is both inaccurate 
and also inflexible because the Minuteman 
patterns vary widely, 

The U.S. MIRV now being deployed on the 
Minuteman and Poseidon submarines is more 
sophisticated, using a so-called “space bus” 
with its own guidance system to target each 
warhead accurately in the bus to a widely 
separated target before it is launched. 

LESS POWERFUL WEAPONS 


The U.S. MIRVs, however, are only a frac- 
tion as powerful as the huge Soviet weapons, 
and the Pentagon has declared that this lack 
of nuclear punch also means that Minute- 
men are no threat to Soviet missiles buried 
in underground silos. 

On Capitol Hill yesterday, the SS-9 also 
figured in sharp questioning of high-ranking 
Pentagon officials by Sen. Stuart Symington 
(D-Mo.). 

Symington, at an open session of a Senate 
Foreign relations subcommittee on disarma- 
ment, claimed that Pentagon witnesses were 
saying different things about a possible U.S.- 
Soviet agreement at SALT than had the chief 
U.S. negotiator, Gerard Smith, before the 
same committee in a closed hearing on Tues- 
day. 

Appearing at yesterday's session was Adm. 
Thomas H. Moorer, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and Dr. John S. Foster Jr. 
the Pentagon’s chief scientist. 

Both officials, under questioning, said that 
any SALT agreement must include simul- 
taneous limitation on offensive missiles as 
well as ABM defense systems, 
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“Your position,” Symington said to Foster, 
“is not the same as Smith's.” Symington 
said he understood Smith to say in closed 
session that the hoped-for SALT agreement 
would provide for an ABM agreement while 
talks continue on the offensive weapons 
question. Foster said it was his understand- 
ing that “any controls would go in simul- 
taneously.” 

Symington pressed Foster to say if Smith’s 
interpretation was “right or wrong” Foster 
hesitated, then said he did not feel it was 
helpful “to get engaged in semantics.” 

Foster said he did not think there were any 
differences in his understanding of the hoped 
for agreement and Smith's, although defense 
officials later conceded privately that it was 
not yet clear if the Soviets completely under- 
stood or agreed to U.S. goals on limiting offen- 
sive missiles. 

After Moorer mentioned the SS-9 threat 
against the “survivability of our ICBMs,” Sy- 
mington, who is also a member of the Armed 
Services Committee—including the CIA sub- 
committee—said he did not agree with “the 
assessment that the SS-9 was accurate 
enough for a first strike.” 


NOMINATIONS TO THE SUPREME 
COURT 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, under our 
Constitution the Nation’s Chief Executive 
has the responsibility of nominating Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court. 

The Senate has the duty of advice 
and consent, to confirm or reject the 
nomination. 

President Nixon at this time is working 
on the selection of two Justices to fill va- 
cancies on the Supreme Court. 

Already we have experienced much 
sound and fury on the subject of who 
should and who should not be nomi- 
nated for the Court. The prospect of 
another inquisition has caused one very 
capable and honorable man to ask the 
President not to consider him for the 
Court. 

Mr. President, I am very concerned 
about what is happening in relation to 
nomination of Justices and other high 
Government officials. 

Powerful liberal pressure groups are 
determined to scuttle the appointment of 
any Justice who has not proven to be an 
advocate of the liberal philosophy. These 
groups are demanding that before any 
new Justices be seated, the nominees em- 
brace the liberal decisions made by the 
Court in recent years and pledge to keep 
moving in that direction. 

If the nominee does not have impec- 
cable liberal credentials, the cry will go 
out that the President has made an- 
other divisive appointment. 

Mr. President, it is not the President 
who is divisive but those who try to drive 
a wedge between the President and the 
people. 

One editorialist this week lamented 
the fact that President Nixon might 
choose a Justice who does not have an 
established national reputation. In other 
words, if the nominee does not come 
from the big metropolitan centers or 
more specifically from the eastern mega- 
lopolis, he is not likely to have much 
legal competence. 

As much as some of those in govern- 
ment might not like to admit it, there are 
intelligent people who have never been in 
Washington or New York. 
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It is my belief that there are many 
lawyers and judges in small cities or 
towns around this Nation who qualify to 
be Justices and would prove to be great 
Justices. 

Another point I would like to make is 
that I do not believe the President has 
any obligation to seek the advice of any- 
one before he makes a nomination. He 
certainly does not have to have the ap- 
proval of the ABA, the AMA, the NAACP, 
the AFL-CIO, or any other combination 
of letters. If he wishes to consult with 
the leaders of one of these groups, or 
all of them, then it is well and good. But 
he has no obligation to seek advice from 
any group other than the U.S. Senate, 
and we will give him plenty of advice— 
we always have. 

Mr. President, I am not saying that 
these groups do not have a right to state 
their opinions on the nomination. Cer- 
tainly they do and they will have a 
chance to do so before the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee. What I am saying is 
that I am concerned when too much 
prominence is given to the objections of 
some group because the leader is piqued 
that he was not consulted beforehand. 

To demonstrate how shallow and mis- 
taken some of the opinions of pressure 
group leaders can be we need only look 
at the newspaper accounts from early 
this week. 

There was speculation that one of the 
distinguished Members of this Senate 
may be nominated to the Court. But the 
spokesman for one liberal group said 
that the Senator simply could not under- 
stand the problems of people less fortu- 
nate than himself. 

Mr, President, I do not think I have 
to point out the fallacy of this statement 
to Members of this body. I know of no 
one in the Senate, or in politics, who 
started any further down the economic 
ladder than our esteemed colleague. He 
got where he is through hard work and 
determination. Who could know the 
problems of the less fortunate any bet- 
ter than the man who has been there? 
There may be times when I do not agree 
with the Senator, but I certainly admire 
his tenacity, his devotion to his duty and 
his country, and I have no reason to be- 
lieve that he would not make a fine addi- 
tion to the American judicial system. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that we 
can consider these nominations with 
some calm deliberation. Nominees are 
open to scrutiny and must expect close 
examination of their legal competence. 
But they should not be subjected to high 
pressure campaigns that are designed 
mainly to smear their character and 
sway public opinion against them. 


SCHOOL LUNCH REGULATIONS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, almost 2 
years ago, the President pledged that 
every needy child in America’s schools 
would receive a free or reduced price 
lunch. Congress took the President’s 
pledge to heart and passed a new school 
lunch law in 1970 guaranteeing a lunch 
to every needy child. 

When Congress made that guarantee, 
it also made clear that cost was not to 
deter us from fulfilling the goal. Feeding 
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our hungry children was now the goal. It 
would cost what it would cost. 

During the last school year, participa- 
tion in the school lunch program rose 
from 5.8 million to 7.3 million children. 
This year, it was fully expected that par- 
ticipation would continue to expand to 
over 9 million needy children. 

It was puzzling to me that the Agricul- 
ture Department did not request addi- 
tional funds to pay for that expansion. 
In fact, I recommended to the Appropri- 
ations Committee that additional funds 
be made available. 

When the Agriculture Department 
moved to reduce the Federal rate of sup- 
port for the program just before the 
1971-72 school year, my puzzlement 
turned to shock. I could not believe, after 
the President’s personal pledge anc the 
commitment by Congress, that an execu- 
tive agency would move arbitrarily 
through the regulatory process to deprive 
needy children of lunches. 

Following the Department’s move to 
reduce the Federal rate of support, I had 
the privilege of sponsoring, along with 
Senator Cook, a letter that was signed 
by 44 Members of the Senate. This letter 
urged the President to order the Depart- 
ment to provide more support for the 
lunch program, not less. 

I believe this letter played a role in the 
Department’s decision last week to raise 
its support level per lunch from 35 to 45 
cents. Unfortunately, at the same time 
the Department announced that decision, 
it also announced that it was instituting 
a new maximum nationwide income eli- 
gibility standard of $3,940 for a family 
of four. 

In effect, this new maximum lowered 
eligibility levels in 44 States and, in one 
abrupt swoop, knocked out of a million 
and a half needy children from the school 
lunch program. 

Mr. President, this new attempt by the 
Agriculture Department, obviously at the 
direction of the Office of Management 
and Budget which is, unfortunately, not 
subject to congressional supervision, to 
cut back on this program is inexcusable. 
Indeed I question its legality. 

When Congress enacted Public Law 
91-248 in 1970, it intended that the na- 
tional eligibility standard established by 
the Secretary of Agriculture should be a 
minimum standard, a floor that States 
and localities could exceed where indi- 
vidual economic conditions dictated. 

The Agriculture Department recog- 
nized as much last school year and the 
beginning of this school year by specifi- 
cally approving the higher standards in 
the 44 States. Then suddenly last week, 
the Department reinterpreted—wrongly 
and in my view illegally—the law passed 
by Congress. 

For that reason, we have today sent 
a second letter to the President carefully 
explaining the meaning of Public Law 
91-248 imsofar as eligibility levels are 
concerned. Lest there be any doubt as to 
what the Senate meant when it voted 
Public Law 91-248, I want to note that 
58 Senators have agreed to sign this 
letter. 

Hopefully this letter to the President 
will serve to remind the Department of 
Agriculture that when the Congress says 
it wants this Nation’s hungry school- 
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children fed, the Congress means what 
it says. It does not mean that only some 
of the hungry should be fed. It does not 
mean that senseless lines should be drawn 
between some poor children and other 
poorer children. It means only and ex- 
actly what it says—feed all the hungry 
and all the poor of the Nation’s needy 
schoolchildren. 

I pray this unfortunate controversy is 
concluded, that no further letters will be 
necessary. Hungry children do not need 
any more regulations from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or letters from the 
Senate. They need food. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
following letter to the President spon- 
sored by myself and Senators WILLIAMs, 
Cranston, Cook, and Case, and signed 
by 54 Senators. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON NUTRITION 
AND HUMAN NEEDS, 
Washington, D.C. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: We are writing to you 
once again out of a deep concern regarding 
the school lunch regulations which are being 
issued this week by the Department of Agri- 
culture. On September 9, 1971, forty-four 
Members of the United States Senate wrote 
& letter to you objecting to the proposed 
regulations, primarily because of the proposal 
to reduce the reimbursement rate for free 
and reduced price lunches to a statewide 
average of 35 cents per lunch, and because of 
the failure to provide for continuing the au- 
thority to transfer funds from Section 32 to 
the School Breakfast Program. Recently, it 
was announced that the Department would 
strike the 35 cent requirement and substi- 
tute a figure of 45 cents, We think that this 
is certainly a step in the right direction and 
the indication that the Department of Agri- 
culture was prepared to follow through on 
our mutual promise to feed the Nation’s 
hungry schoolchildren brought a reaction of 
considerable joy and confidence. 

Yet, at the same time, we now learn that 
the Department intends to arbitrarily limit 
the eligibility of poor children for the pro- 
gram by reversing its past policy by inter- 
preting the national eligibility standard in- 
stituted by Public Law 91-248 as a ceiling 
rather than a floor on participation. Such an 
interpretation violates both the letter and 
the spirit of the National School Lunch Act. 

The national eligibility standard for re- 
ceiving free or reduced price lunches was one 
of the major changes in the National School 
Lunch Act made by Public Law 91-248. The 
law states that “any child who is a member 
of a household which has an annual income 
not above the applicable family size income 
level set forth in the income poverty guide- 
lines shall be served meals free or at a re- 
duced cost.” (42 U.S.C. 1751 § 9). This eligi- 
bility standard was explained on the floor 
of both Houses of Congress and in the Con- 
ference Committee Report on H.R. 515, the 
legislation which promulgated the require- 
ment. 

During the Senate consideration of this 
legislation it was made clear that the intent 
of the “minimum eligibility standard” (em- 
phasis ours) was to “clarify eligibility for all 
schools. Children and parents would know 
precisely where they stood. Yet, within the 
minimum standards set, state and local 
school districts would still make the deter- 
mination of eligibility.” (Congressional Rec- 
ord; vol. 116, pt. 4, 4819.) The Conference 
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Committee Report on H.R. 515 also made 
clear the intent of Congress that this eli- 
giblility level be a minimum when it stated 
that “the Conference amendment to the 
eligibility standard for free and reduced 
price lunches makes it clear that every child 
from a household with an income below the 
poverty level shall be served free or reduced 
price meals ... It should be clear that, al- 
though the poverty guideline is the only 
mandatory national standard, children from 
a family meeting other criteria shall also be 
eligible for free or reduced price school 
lunches.” (Conference Report 91-1032). 

In explaining the Conference Report on 
the floor of the House, Representative Quie, 
a member of the Conference Committee, ex- 
plained that “the local school authorities 
retain their authority to provide free or 
reduced cost lunches for children who come 
from a family whose income is above the 
poverty lines.” (Congressional Record; vol. 
116, pt. 10, p. 13991.) In a colloquy with Sen- 
ator Talmadge during Senate consideration of 
the Conference Report Senator Javits also 
made this clear when he said “. . . and very 
important, the poverty level standard is a 
minimum level and is not a ceiling. Therefore 
children who meet the poverty level criteria 
in a state like New York where the poverty 
level is above the national level, would still 
get free and reduced price lunches.” (Con- 
GRESSIIONAL RECORD; vol. 116, pt. 10, p. 13603.) 

In addition, it must be clear that USDA in 
the year following the passage of Public 
Law 91-248 very well understood this intent 
of Congress. The school lunch regulations 
for the school year 1970-71 provide eligibility 
levels over and above the minimum standard 
in this way: 

Any criteria included by a school food 
authority in addition to the minimum cri- 
teria specified in this section shall relate 
to providing free or rdeuced price lunches 
to children who would not be eligible for 
such lunches under such minimum criteria. 
In no event shall any such additional cri- 
teria operate or be applied so as to deny 
free or reduced price lunches to children 
who qualify for such lunches under the 
minimum eligibility criteria required by this 
section. (Federal Register; Title 7, Chapter 
II, Part 245 § 245.3(b).) 

The purpose of the regulation cited above 
was to make it clear that all children under 
the minimum level would be served a free 
or reduced price lunch and that any addi- 
tional criteria could be used only if it served 
to increase the participation rate and could 
not be used to deny a lunch to a child who 
would be eligible solely on the basis of in- 
come and family size. Thus in its regulations 
the Department has clearly made provision 
for local authority to adjust the minimum 
eligibility standard upwards based on varia- 
tions in such things as cost of living, geo- 
graphical peculiarities and so on. 

It is well established, then, that the intent 
of Congress in providing a minimum na- 
tional eligibility standard was to see that 
all children under this level shall be served 
a free or reduced price hunch and that those 
who may require such a lunch because of 
any of a number of other circumstances, as 
determined by the state or local school au- 
thorities, shall be covered by the program 
as well. 

An interpretation of the eligibility stand- 
ard as a ceiling rather than as a floor will 
serve to eliminate from the program at least 
one million chiidren who would otherwise be 
eligible under the standards established by 
the states. This in itself may be conservative 
in view of earlier reports from some of the 
states. For example, California estimates that 
25 percent of the eligibles or 175,000 would 
be eliminated under these regulations; Mich- 
igan estimates that 150,000 would be elimi- 
nated; and New Jersey estimates that 50 per- 
cent or 75,000 would be eliminated. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, we urge you 
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to intervene in this situation immediately 
and to prevent what we must consider an un- 
lawful interpretation of Public Law 91-248 
which was passed by the Congress and signed 
by you as a fulfillment of our pledges to put 
an end to hunger in America’s schoolrooms. 
Sincerely, 

PHILIP A. Hart, 

ALAN CRANSTON, 

HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, 

Maritow W. COOK, 

OLIFFORD P. CASE. 


List OF SIGNERS 

Clinton P. Anderson, Birch Bayh, Lloyd 
Bentsen, Alan Bible, Quentin N. Burdick, 
Robert C. Byrd, Howard W. Cannon, Lawton 
Chiles, Frank Church, Alan Cranston. 

Thomas F. Eagleton, J. W. Fulbright, Mike 
Gravel, Fred Harris, Philip A. Hart, Vance 
Hartke, Ernest F. Hollings, Harold Hughes, 
Hubert H. Humphrey, Daniel Inouye. 

Henry M. Jackson, Edward M. Kennedy, 
Warren G. Magnuson, George McGovern, 
Thomas J. McIntyre, Lee Metcalf, Walter 
Mondale, Joseph M. Montoya, Frank E, Moss, 
Edmund S. Muskie. 

Gaylord Nelson, John O. Pastore, Claiborne 
Pell, William Proxmire, Jennings Randolph, 
Abraham Ribicoff, Wm. B. Spong, Jr., Adlai 
Stevenson, Stuart Symington, John V. Tun- 
ney. 

Harrison A. Williams, Jr., Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Glenn J. Beall, Jr., Henry Bellmon, J. 
Caleb Boggs, Edward Brooke, James L. Buck- 
ley, Clifford P. Case, Marlow W. Cook, Robert 
P. Griffin. 

Mark O. Hatfield, Jacob A. Javits, Charles 
McC, Mathias, Jr., Bob Packwood, Charles 
Percy, Richard S. Schweiker, Hugh Scott, 
Ted Stevens, Robert Taft, Jr. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR ELLENDER 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
add my voice to those who have paid 
tribute to Senator ELLENDER on the oc- 
casion of his 81st birthday. 

As one who has been associated with 
agriculture for many years, I am most 
aware of the devotion of Senator EL- 
LENDER to solve the problems of American 
farmers. He has worked both to secure 
a stable food and fiber supply for our Na- 
tion and to provide a better life for rural 
Americans. 

We are fortunate to have had Senator 
ELLENDER as chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee for so many 
years. 

During his three and one-half decades 
in this body, the senior Senator from 
Louisiana has shown a rare combination 
of perseverance, patience, and courtesy. 
This is a most welcome opportunity to 
salute the very able chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee and President 
pro tempore of the Senate. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF URBAN MASS 
TRANSIT 


Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. President, we 
are said to be a mobile nation; unfcrtu- 
nately, however, we are standing still, 
sometimes not so silently, as we sit in 
snarled traffic in the cities of America. 

The automobile, once the ultimate in 
safety and convenience, if only as a 
means to get to work, has since in some 
Ways become a burden to working men 
and women whose jobs are located at 
substantial distance from their homes. 
In addition, we know from our own ex- 
periences that parking has become a 
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steadily more serious problem in crowded 
urban areas, not to mention the cost of 
parking if space is not available on the 
street. 

The intercity traveler, slowed down 
when he reaches the urban fringes, finds 
congestion tends to worsen as he ap- 
proaches the core of the city, especially 
during peak commuter travel periods. 

Our highways and freeways have al- 
leviated some of the intercity traffic prob- 
lems; however, they have been proven in- 
effective and inadequate in moving the 
large volume of automobiles and buses 
that must move in and out, as well as 
within our urban areas. 

Our highways and freeways have 
served us well in the past and most likely 
will continue to do so in the future, but 
highways and freeways alone are not 
enough to meet the transportation needs 
of urban America today. 

It is my conviction that the most 
clear-cut transportation need in urban 
America lies in the area of mass and 
rapid transit systems for metropolitan 
areas. 

We need to move ahead now on de- 
velopment and deployment of quick, effi- 
cient, reliable, and comfortable systems 
of getting from one place to another in 
our urban areas. 

Mass and rapid transit is of concern 
to us all; for its development could very 
well produce results which, in terms of 
its impact on our urban society, would 
be both far reaching and favorable. 

Urban dwellers, the American public 
in general, business as well as Govern- 
ment, would all benefit from improved 
transportation services. 

For several years now, I have talked, 
both publicly and privately, with various 
individuals, groups, and organizations 
regarding the present and future needs 
of our transportation system, I have also 
advised officials of the transportation 
agencies of St. Louis and Kansas City 
of my concern for the priorities of their 
programs. 

Present figures show that over 70 per- 
cent of the Nation’s population lives in 
urban areas; and as our urban population 
continues to grow, the number of auto- 
mobiles on our streets is likely to grow 
as well. It is estimated that by 1980, ur- 
ban population will have doubled since 
1960, and that urban car ownership, if 
there is no change in the direction of 
urban mass transit, will rise about 83 
percent in urban areas. 

Further evidence of the importance 
in developing an efficient and reliable 
mass transit system is the fact that traf- 
fic tieups in our metropolitan areas have 
cost billions of dollars through delays 
in the delivery of goods and the per- 
formance of services. We pay a burden- 
some price in terms of wasted human 
time—countless man- and woman-hours 
irrevocably lost every day because of 
snarled transit systems, hours which 
must be subtracted either from produc- 
tivity on the job or, more often, from 
the individual’s personal time on the job. 

Less people use mass transit systems 
than was the case 20 years ago. Transit 
industry officials know that aging facili- 
ties are a factor causing passengers to 
abandon mass transit vehicles, and they 
also know that without adequate funds 
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the status of transit services will likely 
remain the same. 

Many transit systems are faced with 
the threat of bankruptcy. As an example, 
the Kansas City Area Transportation 
Authority, operating 350 buses in an area 
serving 1.5 million people, was recently 
on the edge of bankruptcy. 

Bankruptcy was averted, however, 
when the Missouri Legislature approved 
a one-half percent sales tax proposal 
which, in effect, will provide Kansas City 
with an estimated $6 million in addi- 
tional funds to help offset losses, lower 
fares, and improve services. This sales 
tax, I am told, is expected to place the 
Kansas City Area Transportation Au- 
thority on a sounder economic basis for 
present operations and future expansion. 

Transportation officials have further 
advised me that it was first necessary for 
Kansas City to solve its financial prob- 
lems before it could be considered for a 
rapid transit system; and now that prog- 
ress has been made, Kansas City is re- 
garded as an ideal site for a mass and 
rapid transit system between the down- 
town area and the Kansas City Interna- 
tional Airport. 

At this point, so as to indicate in what 
direction transportation officials are 
looking in order to reduce not only pollu- 
tion and noise but also traffic congestion, 
it would be well to speak briefly on one 
projected form of rapid transit—the 
tracked air-cushion vehicle. Such a sys- 
tem is under consideration for Kansas 
City. 

Some advanced versions of this vehicle 
will carry a capacity of 80 passengers at 
a time, at speeds of up to 150 miles per 
hour. In France today, two tracked air- 
cushion vehicles are operating—the 80- 
passenger vehicle near Orleans and a 44- 
passenger vehicle at Gometz-la-Ville 
near Paris. Thousands of people have 
ridden these two vehicles now operating 
in France, and the ride is invariably de- 
scribed as pleasant and impressive. 

The tracked air-cushion vehicle ap- 
pears to be best suited as an airport- 
access vehicle, as a means of relatively 
long distance commuting or as a trans- 
portation link between the suburb and 
the city. 

The tracked air-cushion vehicle is 
guided along a track and supported over 
it by pressurized air cushions. Propulsion 
for this vehicle will, in most cases, be 
provided by an electric motor, commonly 
known as the linear-induction motor. 

In that connection, environmentalists 
and transportation officials alike are 
focusing on the linear-induction motor 
as the most practical and most feasible 
propulsion system yet developed to meet 
the environmental test—low noise levels 
and pollution free. 

A 120-miles-per-hour version of the 
tracked air-cushion vehicle being tested 
in France indicates, for example, that 
the noise generated at high speeds will 
not present any serious difficulty. Ex- 
perts, both inside and outside the De- 
partment of Transportation, feel that a 
150-mile-an-hour vehicle will not gen- 
erate noise levels any higher than those 
associated with a limited-access high- 
way; that is, the tire noise from a heavy 
truck proceeding at 60 to 70 miles per 
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hour. For this reason, noise is not ex- 
pected to have an adverse effect. 

It would appear evident, therefore, that 
if an antipollutant propulsion system, 
such as the LIM, was used in new modes 
of mass and rapid transit, it would serve 
as one solution in alleviating the adverse 
effects on the environment that present 
automobiles and buses have produced. 

In an effort to upgrade its facilities and 
improve its services, transit companies 
in many of our metropolitan areas, such 
as Washington, D.C., have been experi- 
menting with exclusive busways, which 
allows a bus to move freely from one 
designated location to another without 
the usual automobile traffic to contend 
with. Transportation authorities believe 
that this is proving to be an effective 
method of dealing with rush-hour, urban 
traffic congestion. 

The declining status of present modes 
of transit to move people and the grow- 
ing demands for faster and better all- 
around service make it imperative that 
we hasten our efforts to employ these and 
other innovative forms of mass and rapid 
transit. 


DAVID SCULL 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, in the 
1960’s, in nearby Montgomery County, 
Md., a commercial real estate developer 
named David Scull saw that new high- 
ways and housing had gobbled up farm- 
lands and wiped out the jobs and homes 
of farm workers; that real estate values 
had soared, putting suitable housing out 
of reach of the poor. 

Mr. Scull led the fight among his 
neighbors and citizens to bring about an 
awareness of the poverty which often ex- 
ists, half-hidden, in the midst of an af- 
fluent community. As a private citizen 
and as a member of the Montgomery 
County Council, his leaciership has left 
all of Montgomery County’s half-million 
residents in his debt. 

David Scull died of a heart attack in 
1968 at the age of 51. His work is now be- 
ing continued by others, but David Scull 
has now received national recognition in 
the pages of one of America’s most widely 
read magazines, Reader’s Digest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, “The Legacy of 
David Scull,” from the Digest, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE LEGACY or Davin Scunt 
(By James E. Roper) 

David Scull had a ctunning message for 
his neighbors in Montgomery County, Md.— 
a wealthy suburb of Washington, D.C. “We 
have intolerable poverty here,” Scull said. 
“Yes, poverty.” 

Scull was disturbed. Most of his neigh- 
bors, preoccupied with commuting to their 
upper-income jobs in government and busi- 
ness, hadn’t noticed the poverty, even when 
it existed in the vicinity of their $50,000- 
and-up homes. But Scull, as a developer of 
commercial real estate, saw it every day. He 
also saw that highways and luxury housing 
had gobbled up farmlands wiping out jobs 
and homes of farm workers; the real-estate 
values had soared, putting suitable housing 
out of reach of these poor people. At least 
1000 families had fled to scattered abodes 
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unfit for human use—shanties without 
water or electricity, barns, garages, even 
packing crates. 

At first, Scull asked the federal govern- 
ment for a low-rent housing project. But 
U.S. officials insisted the county govern- 
ment would have to propose such a project, 
and the county wasn’t interested. Frustrated, 
Scull summoned his neighbors. “It’s up to 
us to fight this poverty,” he said. “And let’s 
not just talk. Let’s do it.” 

In October 1965, without fully realizing 
what they were starting, Scull and his 
friends, supported by Christ Congregational 
called Emergency Homes, Inc. (EHI). They 
chipped in money to rent and refurnish a 
house for the family of a 67-year-old man 
whose home had been razed for new construc- 
tion. They supplied the down payment on a 
five-bedroom house for a family of 14 who had 
been living in a shack. 

Not surprisingly, pleas for housing were 
soon coming in from scores of families—in- 
cluding a group of six living in a junked 
automobile, a 90-year-old man and his son 
in a six-by-eight-foot shack, and a cancer 
victim supporting 13 children. Scull’s en- 
thusiasm and vitality were infectious. He 
worked weekends and evenings hunting for 
vacant properties, then persuading the own- 
ers to rent to EHI. Most of the houses were 
in such bad shape that Scull had to round 
up volunteer painters, plumbers and carpen- 
ters to make them livable. 

In little more than a year, Scull put 17 
families into new homes. EHI paid the full 
rent, then sublet to the poor—usually for 
about one-fourth the family’s income. EHI, 
with the help of contributions from 18 
Protestant and Catholic Churches, made up 
the difference. It also provided volunteer 
social workers to visit each family weekly. 
The hope was that the families would be- 
come stable enough to reach self-sufficiency 
in a year or two. 

It didn’t work out that way. A few EHI 
families did “graduate” to paying all their 
rent, but many others fell behind. Families 
quarreled, husbands drank, gambled, lost 
their jobs. Some 18 months after the pro- 
gram began, at least half the families were 
failing, and the EHI treasury had melted to 
$27. 

But Scull persisted. “We have learned that 
poverty is a total condition,” he told EHI 
backers, “not just lack of housing. We must 
find all the problems and solve them.” 

Increasing his own commitment, Scull won 
election to the Montgomery County Council. 
There, he fought successfully for a county 
housing authority and other measures to 
help the poor, continuing to tend his EHI 
tenants at the same time. Finally, under the 
pressure of work, Scull gave up the presi- 
dency of EHI in favor of one of his earliest 
volunteers, F. Lisle Widman, an international 
financial expert with the U.S. Treasury 
Department. 

At about the same time, EHI toughened 
its rules: families receiving EHI housing 
would be required to accept financial and 
homemaking counseling. To provide this 
help, EHI recruited volunteers from the 
county’s rich pool of talent, including a 
White House budget officer, a credit-union 
manager, lawyers, engineers, skilled workers 
and housewives. Nearly all took special train- 
ing from the University of Maryland. 

The plan was to have a counseling team— 
& man and a woman—spend one evening a 
week with each EHI family. It was an exer- 
cise that soon paid off. The counselors dis- 
covered that some of the family failures 
stemmed from an appalling lack of knowl- 
edge. For instance, one woman was paying 
$4 a month for insurance against loss of in- 
come, even though her only income for years 
had been from welfare. Another woman, an 
illiterate whose eldest child was five years 
old, had been sold an encyclopedia. 

Week after week, with tenderness and 
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tolerance, the home counselors showed the 
poor how to cope with these problems, 
Getting eyeglasses for one youngster changed 
him from a truant into an honor pupil. 
Counseling showed a church janitor, who 
had been living for 11 years in a 7-by-11-foot 
lean-to, how to save so much money that 
now he is buying a house, even without a rise 
in income. Financial counselors spent days 
leading the poor through bureaucratic 
labyrinths to get tax refunds or establish 
their claims to Social Security. 

Counselors were also ingenious in boosting 
family incomes. A woman with nine children 
and no husband looked like a locked-in wel- 
fare case until a counselor got her a job in 
the cafeteria of the school which most of 
her children attend. A truck driver who 
worked for one company for years for only 
$2 an hour, mostly out of loyalty, was per- 
suaded to take another job at $3.25 an hour 
and to work for his old company on his days 
off; now he’s off EHI subsidy. 

The counseling was so successful that two 
thirds of EHI families reached the road to- 
ward self-sufficiency. Even families that did 
not need housing began to ask for counsel- 
ing. Today Mrs. Eleanor Widman supervises 
classes, open to anyone, in adult education, 
sewing, hygiene and child psychology, with 
considerable side talk about birth control. 
Volunteers drive the students to classes, pro- 
vide lunch and operate nurseries while 
mothers study. After one class recently, a 
woman told how EHI had moved her family 
out of a rundown apartment into a three- 
bedroom house, got her husband a job and 
taught her how to manage her six children, 
make her own dresses and save food dollars. 

Unfortunately, David Scull did not live to 
see the fruits of his endeavors. He suffered 
a heart attack and died in 1968, at the age 
of 51. Today, three years after his death, his 
legacy includes the happiness of a lot of peo- 
ple, a Montgomery County public-housing 
project that bears his name, and, of course, 
EHI itself, now with 300 volunteer workers. 
But Mrs. Scull says her greatest legacy is the 
volunteers’ firsthand knowledge of poverty 
and how to cope with it. They have used that 
knowledge, she says, to influence the county 
government toward compassionate and prac- 
tical programs for the poor. Which is what 
Dave Scull wanted all along. 


ANTITRUST LAWS AND PROFES- 
SIONAL SPORTS—ARTICLE BY 
BRUCE DRUCKER 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, the Sep- 
tember-—October 1971 issue of Case & 
Comment contains a timely review of 
“The Antitrust Laws and Professional 
Sports,” written by Bruce Drucker, an 
attorney practicing in Denver, Colo. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Drucker’s 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ANTITRUST LAWS AND PROFESSIONAL 

SPORTS 
(By Bruce Drucker) 

The sports pages these days look more like 
advance sheets. Professional sports have been 
hit with a serles of lawsuits which threaten 
their present structure if not their existence, 
on antitrust grounds, 

As even the greenest businessman knows, 
federal antitrust laws prevent competitors 
from doing many things which, while admit- 
tedly profitable, would inhibit competition 
and therefore the nation’s economic health. 
The Sherman and Clayton Acts outlaw price 
fixing, boycotting, mergers resulting in mo- 
nopoly power, and collusive bidding. These 
rules apply to most but not all industries. 
Among those excluded, at least for the pres- 
ent, is baseball. 
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THE BASEBALL EXEMPTION 

What antitrust lawyers consider the base- 
ball exemption” was born fifty years ago of 
hasty precedent, and has been nurtured to 
middle-age today on the common law respect 
for history and Congressional silence, In 1922, 
the Federal Baseball League brought to the 
United States Supreme Court its complaint 
that the established National and American 
Leagues had conspired to destroy it. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, usually an adept fielder of 
difficult issues, lost this one in the sun. Fed- 
eral antitrust laws regulate interstate com- 
merce, but, said Mr. Justice Holmes, “the 
business (of baseball) is giving exhibitions 
of baseball, which are purely state affairs.” 1 

The decision ts an odd and problematic 
one. Does it mean that baseball is not inter- 
state, or not commerce? Neither reading 
seems correct to modern courts. Given a sec- 
ond chance to find the rationale for this 
exemption, the Supreme Court in 1953 inter- 
preted that Holmes’ opinion as determining 
that the courts should not upset the game’s 
intricate commercial mechanism, which had 
developed over the years without Congres- 
sional guidance? 

Under today’s broader definition of the 
terms, baseball would doubtless be consid- 
ered both “interstate” and “trade or com- 
merce,” and as a result subject to the anti- 
trust laws. Many courts have acknowledged 
this* but are bound by the high court’s re- 
fusal to re-examine Federal Baseball. Stasis 
is also reassured by years of Congressional 
inaction. And as the years pass, lawyers ad- 
vocating the exemption can point to that in- 
action as further evidence of original Con- 
gressional intent—a neat bit of sophistry not 
unlike the double steal. 


THE RESERVE CLAUSE 


The Supreme Court may yet have another 
opportunity to reconsider. Last spring Curt 
Flood sued baseball commissioner Bowie 
Kuhn and both major leagues, attacking the 
“reserve clause” on antitrust grounds. Flood 
had been traded by the St. Louis Cardinals 
to the Philadelphia Phillies at the end of the 
1969 season. He refused to play with the 
Phillies, sat out the 1970 season, and was 
then traded again to the Washington Sen- 
ators, 

Flood lost his case at trial, his bat on his 
shoulder, while the judge threw Federal 
Baseball past him.‘ The Second Circuit has 
affirmed,’ and Flood’s lawyers, led by Arthur 
Goldbey, have announced their intention to 
seek Supreme Court review. 

The reserve clause which Flood has at- 
tacked is not one clause at all but a network 
of provisions in both the Uniform Players’ 
Contract and the Professional Baseball Rules. 
First, by league rule, every club-player con- 
tract must contain a reserve clause.* The 
Uniform Contract provides that, if a player 
and his club do not reach agreement on a 
new contract in the year that the old con- 
tract expires, the club may renew the ex- 
isting contract, with certain salary controls, 
without the player's consent. The renewed 
contract itself also contains the renewal 
clause. In this manner, the club with which 
@ ball player first signs can perpetuate his 
services as long as it wishes to renew his 
contract. The player's only right is to retire 
from baseball. 

The Uniform Contract then provides that 
a contract can be assigned without the play- 
er's approval to any other major league team. 
If a player retires, fails to report, or fails to 
enter a contract with his club, he is by the 
rules placed on a reserve list. The rules fur- 
ther prohibit any player on a reserve list to 
play for or negotiate with any other club 
until his contract has been assigned or he 
has been released. Finally, the rules forbid 
any club negotiating or tampering with play- 
ers for another club. 

Compiex, anticompetitive, and perhaps 
necessary to the very existence of baseball. 
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Or so, in the Flood case, testified Jackie Rob- 
inson, Hank Greenberg and Bill Veeck. On 
balance some continuity of teams, some club- 
player control, and some uniformity among 
clubs within the league is essential for pro- 
fessional baseball as we now know it to sur- 
vive. The same would seem true of profes- 
sional football, hockey and basketball. 

So it would seem. But the baseball exemp- 
tion disappears, like the bleacher rat, with 
the last out of the season. Recognizing that 
the logic of Federal Baseball was less than 
firm, the courts have refused to exclude any 
other sports: baseball alone is exempt from 
the laws. (One judge recently tried to justify 
this unique status on the grounds that base- 
ball was not business but a national 
pastime) 7 

OTHER SPORTS 


All other professional sports are regulated 
by the same laws as govern, say, road build- 
ers. The Supreme Court has held that former 
Detroit Lion guard Bill Radovich could sue 
the NFL for an alleged conspiracy to break 
up the All-America Conference. In doing so, 
it refused to overrule the baseball exemption, 
yet called the distinction between sports 
“unrealistic, inconsistent . . . ilogical.” 5 

Football, boxing, and hockey must there- 
fore obey the antitrust laws. Whether or not 
football does so is a question now being asked 
by a Cleveland grand jury. 

Reportedly sparked by ex-Brown Walter 
Beach, the grand jury began calling coaches, 
owners and players last November. Its inquiry 
has ranged from coaching practices to waiver 
and trading procedures. And, if the reports of 
some of those who have testified are accurate, 
it should be getting an earful. 

Jim Ninowski’s threatened suit, for ex- 
ample. Second-string quarterback for the 
Browns in the early sixties, Ninowski sup- 

y received inquiries from the AFL be- 
fore the merger of the two leagues. Some spec- 
ulate that the threat of his “bolting” and 
escalating a war between the leagues hast- 
ened that merger. In 1966 by act of Congress,’ 
the merger was exempted from that law 
which ordinarly prohibits the union of two 
leading competitors in any industry. The 
Congressmen apparently were thinking less 
about monopolies than Sunday afternoons. 
And Ninowski was left with only one market 
place in which to vend his wares. 

But two other antitrust questions survived 
the merger. Dave Parks was San Francisco's 
first draft choice in 1984, and as the Forty- 
Niners’ tight end made all-pro twice. In 1968 
he played out his option—that is, he refused 
to renew his contract with the Forty-Niners 
and chose to look for work elsewhere. When 
he signed with the New Orleans Saints, NFL 
Commissioner Pete Rozelle, exercising an 
autonomy that was thought to have disap- 
peared with the Romanoffs, penalized the 
Saints. He ordered New Orleans to give San- 
Francisco its first draft choice for two years 
running. 

While football fans accept this extraordi- 
nary power in a commissioner, it contradicts 
what this country has historically protected 
as a basic economic freedom—the right to 
work for whomever one chooses. Former Vi- 
king chieftain Joe Kapp thought he enjoyed 
this same freedom. Having satisfied his con- 
tractual obligations, he could not get to- 
gether with Minnesota on new terms. But as 
the quarterback who had engineered a Super 
Bowl victory the year before, he thought he 
might be able to get a job piaying football 
for someone else. 

He was close to wrong. According to ex- 
cornerback Johnny Sample, team owners had 
agreed to boycott Kapp; until he threatened 
suit they did not permit anyone to deal with 
him. As it was, Sample reports, the owners 
allowed only Boston to negotiate with Kapp. 

Sample himself has complained both in the 
grand jury room and out that his outspoken 
manner got him blacklisted from pro foot- 
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ball, But Saints’ owner John Mecom sug- 

gests that what a player may see as con- 

spiracy is simply the consistent view of 

coaches that his playing days are over. 
FOOTBALL PRACTICES 

Pro football has other practices which could 
stand scrutiny. Among them: 

1. The draft—an agreed division of the 
working force, foreclosing the player from 
selling his services to all but one employer. 

2. The owners’ reaction to labor organizing, 
possibly typified by John Mackey's benching 
after he had led the short-lived and ineffec- 
tive players’ strike. 

3. The refusal of at least one club to deal 
with any players accompanied at negotia- 
tions by a lawyer or agent. 

4, The extraordinary power of ths commis- 
sioner of the league—really nothing more 
than a trade association—to control the out- 
side investments of an employee of a mem- 
ber club, 

Practices in other sports are no more sa- 
vory. Hockey's system of juvenile indenture 
and boxing’s method of booking preliminary 
fights indicate that competition in those 
businesses may not be free and open. And 
the plight of Spencer Haywood, who has all 
but forsaken Chamberlain's court for Dau- 
mier’s, indicates that pro basketball may 
have some problems too.** 

None of this is to suggest that the laws 
necessarily should inhibit the operations of 
professional sports. Owners and league offi- 
cials have not yet had their say. When they 
do, they will point out that their businesses 
differ competitively from conventional indus- 
tries in several ways. 

First, they draw from a labor force of 
small quantity and short tenure. Second, they 
depend upon fans’ loyalty for profit—a loy- 
alty which unlike “brand” loyalty would be 
destroyed were players negotiating mid-sea- 
son or hopping from job to job. Most sig- 
nificantly, each club must have cooperation 
from its competitors—the other clubs in the 
league—to play through a season. 


CONCLUSION 


To date, little Judicial and no legislative 
thought has been given to regulating these 
sports as industries. As a result, there exists 
an “inconsistent” and “illogical” distinction 
between baseball and other sports. In those 
other sports a climate of insecurity clouds the 
rights and obligations of both players and 
owners towards each other. 

The Supreme Court may accept the chance 
to review the need for the baseball exemp- 
tion. It is more likely that action by the 
Cleveland grand jury, which reconvenes next 
month, will foment the necessary consider- 
ation of the business of sports to produce 
orderly guidelines. 
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NATIONAL DRUG ABUSE 
PREVENTION WEEK 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it was 
highly gratifying to note that President 
Nixon again this year proclaimed “Na- 
tional Drug Abuse Prevention Week.” On 
September 17 the President designated 
the second annual observance of this oc- 
casion to take place last week. 

In his proclamation, President Nixon 
observed that— 

Drug abuse is nothing less than a life and 
death matter for countless Americans, and 
for the moral fiber of this Nation. 


These eloquent words explain the need 
for special attention last week to a prob- 
lem which must continue to attract our 
best efforts every week. I believe we have 
now gone beyond the point where we 
need to recognize this national threat 
for what it is. Many are already heeding 
the President’s call to action; many more 
must now join if we are to make sub- 
stantial progress in fighting this epi- 
demic. 

There have been some significant steps 
taken since the last National Drug Abuse 
Prevention Week. Principal among these 
has been the enactment of Public Law 
91-513, the Drug Abuse Prevention and 
Control Act of 1970. This comprehensive 
law has already been responsible for in- 
creased and improved law enforcement 
efforts against the purveyors who make 
their living peddling dangerous drugs. 
This Senator, who is proud to have been 
a sponsor of this legislation, believes that 
this law represents the most affirmative 
step the Congress has ever taken to deal 
with a problem of this magnitude. 

More recently, we have the creation by 
the President of the Special Action Of- 
fice for Drug Abuse Prevention in the 
White House, with the authority to co- 
ordinate and oversee the various educa- 
tion, rehabilitation, and treatment pro- 
grams at the Federal level. 

In recognition of the special problem 
faced by the military, the Defense De- 
partment has initiated intensive educa- 
tion and treatment programs, which in- 
clude the provision of amnesty to those 
who voluntarily seek treatment for their 
addiction. 

New accords have been reached with 
concerned foreign nations like Turkey, 
France, and Mexico, who have pledged 
greater cooperation as a part of a grow- 
ing international effort to eliminate this 
scourge. 

More money, time and energy are now 
being devoted to the drug abuse problem 
than ever before. Still more efforts are 
in the planning stage. Regrettably, new 
addicts still join the ranks of those al- 
ready hooked on drugs. Still others con- 
tinue to experiment with these danger- 
ous substances in ways that threaten 
their futures and their very lives. The 
enormous complexity and pervasiveness 
of this problem is made clear by the fact 
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that we can see no immediate relief in 
spite of these fine efforts against it. 

Drug abuse prevention is, of course, 
the key long range solution. While we 
fight this problem on all fronts, a reduc- 
tion in the demand for drugs is the only 
way to fully eliminate the supply. No 
matter how effective our enforcement 
efforts—and they are more effective each 
day—there are those who will still find 
ways to make these drugs available. And 
when you are dealing with products 
which themselves create their own de- 
mand the difficulty is magnified. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that many 
citizens of this country resolved to use 
last week as a starting point for their 
own continued efforts to help. There are 
many children to be educated on the real 
dangers of drug abuse. There are many 
myths to be done away with. And there 
are many sick people to be given a help- 
ing hand, not condemned to a continuing 
life of addiction and crime. 

National Drug Abuse Prevention Week 
is an occasion uniquely applicable to us 
all. For those of us fortunate enough to 
have avoided personal contact with this 
problem, the surest way to continue this 
good fortune is to become involved. If 
every American is willing to invest some 
time and energy, and to make last week 
just a beginning, the dividends produced 
will be a lasting boon to our children and 
to theirs. 


THE PRICE OF A HEALTHY 
ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. HART. Mz. President, we hear in- 
creasing comment these days about the 
“backlash” against the environment 
quality movement. One particular phase 
of this, and probably the most mindless 
and insidious, is the use of ““environmen- 
tal blackmail.” The typical pattern of 
environmental blackmail occurs when 2 
community is asked to make a choice 
between a proposed environmental clean- 
up effort and the economic prosperity 
provided by a plant which is the source 
of the pollution problem. 

There have been a number of blatant 
cases of this kind of antienvironment 
tactic in recent months, including the 
threat ož Union Carbide to lay off over 
600 workers at one of their plants if they 
were forced to comply with tough air 
pollution control standards proposed by 
William D. Ruckelshaus, Administrator 
of the Environmental Protection Agency. 

As we progress on the environmental 
frunt, of course there will be instances 
in which plant closings are in fact eco- 
nomically justified. Yet when they are 
not, the public at large will not be fooled 
by empty threats. The public made up 
its mind, in the period during and since 
Earth Day, to see to it that we regain a 
clean and healthy environment in all 
parts of our country, our rural areas and 
our cities. Most of our constituents have 
made up their mind, too, that they would 
support strong measures to accomplish 
this and that they would pay the price, 
in increased taxes and increased prices, 
where it was clear that this was the price 
required to put our economic system into 
step with environmental realities. 

Numerous nay-sayers, of a predictable 
sort, had hoped aloud that the public 
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commitment which was represented in 
Earth Day was only a passing fad, a 
temporary public enthusiasm, all sound 
and fury, but no depth. That was, no 
doubt, a comforting hope for those in- 
dividuals for a time, but it is now abun- 
dantly clear that it just is not so. We 
have today the same high level of public 
commitment, revealed in all manner of 
ways. And we have a snowballing devel- 
opment of environmental interest groups 
at the grassroots in every village, hamlet, 
and urban neighborhood. These leaders 
have settled in for the long struggle, and 
they have the general public with them. 

As evidence for what I have just said, 
I was interested to note recently that 
constituents of Congressman GERALD R. 
Forp in Michigan’s Fifth Congressional 
District, which includes Grand Rapids 
principally, were recently asked in his 
congressional questionnaire: “Should the 
Federal Government expand efforts to 
control air and water pollution, even if 
this costs you more in taxes and prices?” 
To that question, on the basis of nearly 
16,000 responses, 68 percent of these 
citizens said “yes,” they would be willing 
to pay the price for a restored environ- 
ment. Only 27 percent said they would 
not, with about 4 percent giving other 
responses. That is no isolated finding; it 
rings true with numerous other surveys, 
and with the continuing flow of support 
we in Congress hear from our constit- 
uents. 

As another example, I would urge any 
skeptics to attend any public hearing 
held across this country on decisions in- 
volving environmental concerns—pollu- 
tion standards, enforcement conferences, 
highway location and design hearings, 
and the like. You will come away with a 
vivid image of public involvement and 
dedication to environmental quality. 

It is my prediction, Mr. President, that 
the environmental blackmail tactic is 
not going to work. Nor will the tactic of 
“divide and conquer” by which polluters 
and their apologists are trying to turn 
the public against environmentalism and 
environmentalists, painting these people 
as hopeless romantics or neoluddites who 
oppose progress mindlessly. And it is also 
my prediction that those who attempt 
this blackmail strategy will have simply 
called down greater attention on them- 
selves and the pollution they are at- 
tempting to cover up and protect. Action 
to hold those individuals and organiza- 
tions accountable will have my fullest 
active support. 

Mr. President, these thoughts came to 
mind as I read an excellent statement on 
this problem which has been distributed 
by a citizen environmental coalition in 
the northern lake States region, the 
northern environmental council head- 
quartered in Duluth, Minn. I ask unan- 
imous consent that this statement, which 
appeared in this group’s summer 1971 
bulletin, be included in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WHERE We STAND 

The inevitable backlash against the en- 
vironmental movement looms up on the 
smoggy horizon. It is unfortunate that those 
who benefit from free use of air, water and 
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land for disposal of untreated wastes seek 
to polarize the public with such slogans as 
“payrolls or picnics.” Threatening plant 
closure is not true “industrial statesman- 
ship”"—Nader calls it “blackmail.” Nor does 
the selection of a few instances of overstate- 
ment or error by environmentalists wish 
away the very critical situation we have 
brought upon ourselves. 

It is not enough to say “bunk” to these 
charges—although most are! Man can, and 
must, learn to live on this earth in harmony 
with nature's systems, without further deg- 
radation. He can do so by encouraging 
clean economic progress which preserves the 
quality of life while producing the basic 
material goods to sustain life—all without 
taxing the eco-system’s carrying capacity. 
The Northern Environmental Council firmiy 
believes that this goal can be achieved in 
this region, and in the nation, through strict 
adherence to these basic guides: 

(1) Air and water pollution devices can 
be installed in most industrial and electric 
power plants at a cost of 5% or less of the 
total capital investment. 

(2) Pollutants and solid wastes should be 
recovered and converted by recycling into 
useable resources, thus preventing pollution 
at its source, while conserving the earth’s 
natural resources. 

(3) Highways, pipe and transmission lines 
can be fitted into already developed cor- 
ridors (without slashing out new lanes). 

(4) New planning concepts can be applied 
to urban and rural developments while pre- 
serving open green spaces and clean water. 

(5) Land use planning must be widely 
adopted and implemented by strictly en- 
forced zoning ordinances. 

The Northern Environmental Council is 
urging these principles as a guide for eco- 
nomic change, and will insist on them as 
alternatives to single purpose projects de- 
structively damaging to the environment. 
Our goal is to harmonize man’s material 
needs with our natural life support system— 
and we intend to reach this goal. The 
alternative—continued mindless industrial 
and urban development—is totally unac- 
ceptable. 


PLIGHT OF SERVICE CONTRACT 
WORKERS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Gurney) testified on October 12 before 
the Special Labor Subcommittee in the 
House in regard to the Service Contract 
Act of 1965. 

I believe that Senator GurneEy’s com- 
ments relative to the plight of service 
contract workers merit the attention of 
all Senators who share an interest in this 
serious problem, I ask unanmious con- 
sent that Senator Gurney’s comments 
and the ensuing discussion be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE EDWARD J. 
GURNEY, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
FLORIDA 
Mr. Gurney. Mr. Chairman and members 

of the committee, it certainly is nice to be 

here this morning. I think this is the first 
time I have been in the hearing room before 

this committee since I sat as a part of it. I 

also considered it one of the most effective 

committees of the Congress even though 
sometimes I didn’t agree with all of the 

things that we turned out. Anyway, it is a 

pleasure to be with you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
pear before you today in order to relate my 
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views with regard to the Service Contract Act 
of 1965. 

As you will notice, I represented the Cape 
Kennedy area as a Congressman and it is 
now part of my constituency as a senator. 
Last year we had a re-bidding of a NASA 
Service Contract. The only material thing 
bid was wages and able, loyal workers found 
themselves earning, a day after the contract 
Was awarded, one-quarter, one-third, even 
as high as 50 percent less than before, doing 
precisely the same job as the day before. 

Now we have another Service Contract out 
for bid at Patrick Air Force Base. This is 
the Service Contract now held by the Pan 
American and RCA people and exactly the 
same thing will happen in this case. Only 
wages will be bid and the worker’s pay and 
his ability to feed and clothe and house his 
family is now out on the auction block. I 
firmly believe that an average wage should 
be determined by the Labor Department 
after a thorough wage study today in these 
Service Contract cases, a wage below which 
a bidder may not go, and I have requested 
the Labor Department to do this. 

In fact, I have requested it twice. The 
request was denied the first time and I 
have not heard from the second request as 
yet. I certainly hope that your commit- 
tee will help in drafting legislation to ac- 
complish this goal in this Service Contract 
area. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I would hope, Senator, that 
that not be necessary, although it appears 
that it will be, the laws in existence, the 
capability is there, and if they would do, 
as you and your distinguished colleagues 
have suggested, and as we think, I think, 
they should do, this matter could be 
straightened out real quickly without amend- 
ment to the law. 

Mr. Gurney. That is true, Mr. Chair- 
man, and later on I will point out in my tes- 
timony that, in a very similar case, that is 
precisely what they have done. 

My understanding on the basis of the re- 
port made by the committee that the plight 
of service workers under contract that the 
committee is well-aware of a cloud of pro- 
fessional and economic uncertainty that hov- 
ers over the heads of over one million serv- 
ice contract workers fulfilling 25,000 serv- 
ice contracts. 

In March, April and May this committee 
heard witness after witness present wage and 
job statistics and the committee also had 
a witness’ description of bidding and con- 
tract conflicts and received testimony docu- 
menting the Labor Department’s failure to 
conduct meaningful wage determination 
studies. 

I commend you for these hearings. I think 
you have performed a fine service and I 
would also echo your views, that is, I wish 
the Labor Department would be a little more 
responsive. 

Now, I notice that you received a lot of 
testimony on the specifics, particularly with 
regard to Florida and the Cape area and 
I don’t intend to go over those. I would 
rather address myself to the question of the 
government’s relationship with its citizens 
in this part of the statement and, in par- 
ticular, the crises of the men and women 
involved in the nation’s space program. 

In 1957, when the Russians launched the 
first satellite, Sputnik, our nation was 
shocked and this shock gave way to the de- 
termination by the United States of America 
to become leader in space technology and 
we announced our challenge which became 
known around the world as “race to the 
moon”, 

The government asked Industry and edu- 
cational institutions and especially workers 
of America to respond by dedicating them- 
selves to this goal. I don’t need to describe, 
of course, what took place over the next ten 
years. We all had opportunity to review those 
results ourselves on our television sets, but 
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we witnessed only the culmination of this 
effort. Our visual sharing represented, of 
course, the tip of the iceberg only. Beneath 
that tip were hundreds of thousands of man- 
hours dedicated to making this nation first 
in space technology. 

Man's greatest adventure has awarded its 
society with hundreds of spin-off benefits 
and we enjoyed tremendous breakthroughs 
in the field of medicine and unique benefits 
in dozens of unrelated industries. Now we 
see some architects and builders and espe- 
cially workers that provided all of these 
things being rewarded with unresponsive- 
ness in time of their great need and our cur- 
rent mistreatment of thousands and thou- 
sands of technicians and laborers reminds me 
of the tale of the village that wanted to cross 
the sea. The villagers looked around the land 
and there were few oarsmen courageous 
enough to man the vessels but finally some 
men agreed to try and the village began their 
voyage. 

The oarsmen endured rough seas and the 
heat of the sun and perils of the storms and 
thirst and hunger and regardless of the ob- 
stacles they kept rowing and finally the ves- 
sel crossed the sea and arrived at the new 
land entering the harbor, the villagers be- 
came fearful there wouldn’t be enough for 
all in the new land, so they threw the oars- 
men out of the boat and into the sea and 
today I think at the Kennedy Space Center 
we are witnessing the oarsmen of our space 
program being cast into the sea, too, a sea 
of highly trained and middle-aged, unem- 
ployable families, a sea of broken retirement 
contracts and repossessed homes and per- 
sonal and economic despair. 

Unfortunately, in view of what appears to 
be the current attitude of the Department 
of Labor, this sea may well become deeper. 

I think what we have before us is a moral 
question as well as a legal and technica) 
question, This Congress must decide whether 
it is moral to trade men’s wages and careers 
for the sake of expediency and this Congress 
must today decide if it is moral to turn our 
back on men and women who have given up 
more than half of their productive years in 
order to respond to a challenge their govern- 
ment issued. It is my sincere opinion that 
all of our branches of government must take 
immediate steps to see that our laws are re- 
garded as relationships among men and not 
relationship-wise just other laws and these 
Service contracts are contracts with men, 
people, and not members and their contracts 
cannot be viewed only in terms of dollars. 
They must be viewed and analyzed in terms 
of the ultimate benefit to all of us. 

Mr, Chairman, I ask your committee to 
give most serious consideration, not only to 
legal and technical aspects of these hearings 
that I know you heard abundant evidence on, 
but to this very moral question, the answer 
to which will affect lives of millions of work- 
ers and their respective families in their fu- 
ture contracts with good faith of this gov- 
ernment. 

On all counts, I think the evidence will be 
overwhelming that in the bid and award of 
Service Contracts, workers’ wages should not 
be put up for auction to be sold to the low- 
est bidder. Let there be a wage study, a de- 
termination of reasonable average wages so 
that the worker will be protected and the 
government and nation will be better served. 

I have a number of letters, Mr. Chairman, 
that I would like to put in the record. They 
show many facts, 

Mr. THompson. Without objection, any of 
those, Senator, that you want in the record 
will be entered at this point. 

Mr. Gurney. Thank you, Mr, Chairman, I 
won't go through all of them but they illus- 
trate in the case of people receiving $5.00, 
$5.65 an hour in the first one and, after the 
Service Contract at NASA, it was $3.79 and 
then receiving $5.45 and after award, $3.45, 
and so on, which seems unconscionable for 
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doing precisely the same work before the 
new contract. 

I would also like to thank Dean McCroskey, 
President of Local 673, the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, who put some of this 
material together. I would also like to have 
included in the record a letter that I sent 
to Secretary Hodgson on October 1, request- 
ing a wage study and this is the second re- 
quest about Patrick Air Force Base. 

Mr. THompson. What was the date of your 
first request, do you remember, Senator? 

Mr. Gurney. No, I don’t. It was earlier in 
the year, late this spring or early this sum- 
mer, but I don’t recall exactly. This was 
denied. 

Mr. THompson. Obviously, you anticipated 
this problem. 

Mr. Gurney. Yes, I was joined by the way 
in that with Senator Chiles and Congressman 
Frey. 

Mr, THompson. Yes. I might say your state- 
ment is, I think, a remarkably good one. I 
am particularly touched and I think that the 
people whom you are appearing on behalf of 
will certainly be grateful for your compas- 
sion and your understanding of the problem. 

Your figure of speech of the oarsman, I 
think, is particularly touching and absolutely 
relevant. The refusal of the Secretary, once 

to make a wage determination, gives 
rise to this hearing and it is not unlike the 
Australian bushman with a new boomerang 
that spent three years trying to throw the old 
one away. 

Mr. Dellenback? 

Mr. DELLENBACK. That is a tough act to 
follow. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

Ed, we are glad to see you back. 

Mr. Gurney. I am glad to be back. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I do commend you again 
for what has been a very helpful statement. 
We do understand the difficulty of this prob- 
lem because it is a tough one, it is a real 
tough one, because I notice you are one of 
those who has joined with other members 
of the Senate and House in feeling that there 
must be every type of feasible economy exer- 
cised in what the Federal government does 
in spending the tax dollars which come from 
the citizenry of Florida, or Oregon, or New 
Jersey, Michigan, or anywhere else and you 
have been long one who has spoken very elo- 
quently about the need for fiscal economy 
and that is the type of bind we now find 
ourselves in because we have a program here 
which has a reduction in expenditures, which 
has been brought about, not by the Ad- 
ministration but by the Congress, and the 
Senate and House have ordered reductions in 
expenditures, 

How do you do that without causing some 
dislocations? The question is, “How to make 
those dislocations as equable and reasonably 
applied as possible.” 

Somebody is going to lose a job and some- 
body is not going to sell his goods somewhere 
and somebody may end up getting less money 
somewhere. How do you balance it off? 

That is what you spoke very eloquently 
on behalf of your constituency, feeling in this 
instance that is not where this particular 
bite should come. I don't know where it 
should come. That is not our function, but 
the function of Congress, as we know, is to 
try to set up fair operating procedures to 
establish the ground rules and look for 
equity in those ground rules so that the 
Administration, whatever its political label 
may be, can do the best possible job. 

While I am not satisfied with that which 
the Department of Labor has here done, I 
certainly sympathize with them, also, in the 
difficult task that faces them. What do they 
do in this situation? 

May I ask you one question on the speci- 
fics along the lines of what I had been look- 
ing for earlier? Do you have any specifics 
about comparability in employment outside 
of this particular government installation 
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and whether or not the wages being paid 
outside are, in fact, higher or lower, or sub- 
stantially equivalent to those being paid in 
the installations? 

Mr. Gurney. Yes, I do. I had a wage study 
made on my own since the Department of 
Labor wouldn't do it and I have a copy of it 
here and I would be very glad to furnish 
it to the committee. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr, Chairman, I would 
think that would also be helpful to us. 

Mr. THompson. It is good to have some 
information from somewhere. 

Mr. Gurney. The important table is in the 
rear end of it, the very last page of the 
study, known as Exhibit 4. This involves 
electronic technicians. This was a study of 
one of the major job classifications at RCA 
and Pan American and comparing their 
wages with other companies in the area. 

It does not cover all of the workers under 
their contract but it covers the largest job 
classification. You will see that the wages, 
and let me see, there are five companies 
outside of the two that are involved in the 
Service Contract and some of these com- 
panies are employed by the government and 
some in private industry in Brevard County. 

The wages, minimum and maximum, of 
the companies involved in the Service Con- 
tract are down at the bottom of the study, 
$3.03 minimum in both cases and $4.21 being 
the maximum for this job classification, And 
the wages of the other five companies range 
from $5.04 to $4.59 on the minimum side to 
$5.21 to $4.35 on the maximum side. 

This is just exactly the point I was making 
to the Secretary of Labor, that even right 
now under the Service Contract we have, the 
wages down there which are being paid 
under this Service Contract are among some 
of the lowest in the area. If we put this con- 
tract out for bid and bid this down, I can- 
not see how that can do anybody any good, 
but it can do all kinds of workers a great 
injustice. 

The other thing that really provokes me 
about the whole matter is, there is a similar 
contract at Vandenburg Air Force Base right 
today out for bids and it is just like the one 
down at Patrick Air Force Base, I say it is 
like this one. It is a Service Contract. 

I won't represent to the committee that 
every job classification was the same, but 
it is very strange to me that the Labor De- 
partment made a wage study and a wage 
determination at Vandenburg in California. 
They have already done it and it came in a 
few days ago, but for some reason they 
won't do it in our neck of the woods. 

If it applies in one area to a space pro- 
gram on an Air Force Base, to a Service Con- 
tract, I don't know why it wouldn’t apply 
in Brevard County, Florida. 

So I would like to say this, incidentally, 
the wage study made by the Department of 
Labor at Vandenburg is in this study of 
mine too, and I hope the Secretary will open 
up his ears and listen more attentively this 
time and especially if this committee puts 
heat on him, he might, because it is not 
fair to do it in one place and not another. 
The point of the matter is, I agree with you, 
Congressman Dellenback, this is an area 
where we need to do economy. 

I know, and you know as well as I, that I 
am one of the most economic minded people 
in the world, but simply because I don't like 
some new programs that generates large new 
spending, I don’t think that has anything 
to do with cutting wages of people who have 
worked for years and years on a job and are 
doing good work. I don't think in the Service 
Contracts we should put wages out for bid 
because there is no reason in God’s green 
earth why we can’t do a wage study and come 
up with a reasonably average wage in an 
area serviced by a government contract and 
say: "When this thing goes out for bid, you 
can’t bid below this.” 

It seems to me it protects the government 
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and the workers and does a fair, equal thing 
for everybody concerned. This is the point 
I make, 

Mr. THompson. The fact is, as Mr. Dellen- 
back points out, there have been cutbacks 
notwithstanding, however, that there has 
not been a cutback with respect to this $78 
million contract. We have made a commit- 
ment to it and it exists—if fewer service con- 
tract workers are needed, I feel sorry for 
those who have to go, but, on the other 
hand, as long as we are continuing this $78 
million commitment, the point that you 
make, that it shouldn’t be done on the basis 
of bidding for wages only, that that is to- 
tally and absolutely unfair. 

I don’t know the complete picture of the 
wage structure in Brevard County. I would 
think in certain areas of it that the wages 
would be relatively low in certain occupa- 
tions, but in these occupations, a majority 
of which are skilled, I was frankly startled to 
learn of the disparity between the private 
sector and the public sector in the terms 
of wages and your statistics are going to be 
extremely valuable to us. 

The Secretary in his letter to me of Sep- 
tember 13 goes back to 1967 and says that 
he, in effect, does not have the people to 
make a wage determination. He can do it at 
Vandenburg or elsewhere, but not in Florida. 
But then he goes on to say that the Depart- 
ment decided in 1967, with no people, no peo- 
ple with whom to make or send down there, 
decided in 1967 that the pattern of wages in 
Brevard County was such that the limited 
resources available—Well, available for mak- 
ing a determination could more appropriately 
be used for making it in other localities. 
Wages paid to service workers in the county 
continue to be equal to those paid to other 
workers in the community. 

How he can arrive at that decision after 
saying he has not studied it is beyond me. 

When Mr. Silverman appears on Thursday 
we will discuss it with him. It is not my 
desire, by any means, to have an argument 
with Secretary Hodgson, whom I respect 
and who I think is a splendid man, but I 
simply want him to administer the law as it 
was intended when it was passed and it is 
rather tragic that if the pattern of these 
hearings continues to be that he will refuse 
to make those determinations and also to 
refuse to blacklist as he is supposed to do 
under the law, the terrible violators of the 
law who take advantage of these poor people 
every where. Then it is tragic that we will 
have to legislate more strike controls. I would 
much prefer, of course, not to do that. The 
fact is, Senator, as you know, that these 
service contracts exist throughout the whole 
United States and this persists throughout 
the whole United States. It should not, In 
some cases they have made determinations, 
in the case of some truck drivers on one of 
the bases they were getting something like 
$1.45 an hour, or $2.45 an hour, and for 
comparability, of all things, the Department 
of Labor said: "Well, let me see, you are the 
only drivers in the area and you make $1.45, 
therefore, the comparable wage is $1.45.” 

They did the same thing in the case of 
plant guards at another place. That does not 
make any sense because there might not be 
guards elsewhere than in a military estab- 
lishment in some areas. Certainly there prob- 
ably were not any in Brevard County before 
the build-up of the tremendous space pro- 
gram. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I would assume you don't 
suggest in the enclave situation that is not 
exactly what they might have to do so in 
some instances that is the only comparable 
way and it might well be that is the only 
way to get a figure? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, it might well be we 
have to stick to the enclave theory in this 
case because of the highly specialized 
of work, and, as Mr. Evans said, the exotic 
job descriptions do not exist anywhere else, 
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not just at Kennedy or in Florida or Brevard 
County but elsewhere. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Again, the only thing I 
would emphasize—and I do this only out of 
fairness—it does not seem to me, at least as 
I see it, that under Section 4(b) the Secre- 
tary has not performed his legal obligation. 
What is being said by the Senator from Flor- 
ida now testifying and what has been said by 
earlier witnesses is that they feel that this 
should not be one of the places where he 
exercises this discretion given him not to 
make the study. 

I don’t think he has not done what author- 
ity tells him to do but it is a legal question if 
this is not one of the cases that he should go 
ahead even though he has the authority not 
to go ahead. 

I feel you are saying, Senator Gurney, that 
they might be acting properly but this is not 
what you ought to do but you ought to go the 
other way under what is also permissible 
to you. 

Mr. THompson. If the gentleman will 
yield—and I don’t mean to be unfair to the 
Secretary, but in the case of one service con- 
tractor, Dynamic Enterprises, it was found 
in violation of the law in 18 separate loca- 
tions, moving from here to there and the 
other place throughout the country. The 
Secretary refused to blacklist him, notwith- 
standing that persistent and unconscionable 
pattern of violation. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. That is not the case I al- 
luded to but I am talking about the case be- 
fore us and looking at the language of Sec- 
tion 4(b), and I see there is authority for him 
to do it. 

Mr. THOMPSON. He has discretion. 

Mr. DELLENBAcK. We may find fault with 
his judgment, but we cannot, in good con- 
science, say, “You have failed to do what 
the law mandates you to do.” We are saying 
we don’t think this is the place, or I read 
the chairman or the witness as saying some- 
thing other than that. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes. What we really say is 
this: “You have this discretion. We don’t 
agree.” à 

Mr. DELLENBACK. “So you act improperly. 

Mr. THompson. Right. So I say I would 
much prefer he change his mind and make 
this determination than to take Section 4(b) 
and amend it and tighten it up in such a way 
as to say he has no discretion. 

Mr, DELLENBACK. I assume when the gentle- 
man from Michigan, for whom I have tre- 
mendous respect, drafted this law, there was 
a reason for thinking there might be special 
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As you just said, Mr. Chairman, our problem 
is to keep flexibility in the law so we don't 
make mandatory something that would be 
wasteful and counterproductive and yet be 
gure that that discretion is fairly carried out. 

May I just ask one more question of the 
Senator and then I am finished on this. Do 
I assume, Senator Gurney, the report you 
have given to us covers the time and who 
it was that made the study and the basis 
of the study and all of this? 

Senator Gurney. It was covered very re- 
cently. I got one of my friends to do this, 
and I would rather not disclose who did it, 
but I can vouch for accuracy of the figures 
in there. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. I think it is important, if 
we are going to use the figures as we were 
in questioning of the Secretary or Under 
Secretary, that we have some base upon 
which to do so, being able to tell them how 
many people were interviewed and when it 
was done so that we are sure of the statis- 
tical soundness of the data. This is excel- 
lent information. 

Senator GURNEY. I think the study shows 
—and let me say this: When the committee 
gets into it and uses it, any questions you 
may want answered to further amplify what 
the report says, I would be glad to get them 
for you. 
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Mr. DELLENBACK. Excellent. I think this is 
some of the best testimony. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I gather you want us to 
channel the questions through you. 

Senator Gurney. Yes, if you would. 

Let me sum up. I don’t think the Secretary 
is intentionally unfair and I realize it is a 
matter of discretion, and I think probably 
he may be entirely honest when he says, 
“I don't have manpower for this.” After all, 
with the freeze on employment and the pol- 
icy of the Administration to cut down on 
Government employment at a time may 
leave him short-handed. 

But the point I make is this: In these 
service contracts, the only thing you really 
have up for bid is wages. That is really the 
only factor that amounts to anything. It 
seems to me that we ought, as a Congress, 
to insist that the Labor Department have 
this manpower and make the studies neces- 
sary, where you are going to bid the wages, 
to make sure that you do have a reasonable 
determination of wages and a reasonable 
criteria before you get into that kind of a 
bid. 

Now, there is one other thing here I think 
is important, too. And that is the kind of 
times that we now have, where we have such 
a service bid as this, it is inevitable that 
when you have companies that are eco- 
nomically somewhat depressed, as these aero- 
space companies are, and are vying for a 
service contract bid like this, they are going 
to bid everything they can down to get the 
contract. 

So in times like this, when you really 
ought to protect your wages more than per- 
haps any other time, it is almost a clear 
mandate that you are going to put the wages 
on the auction block and bid them down if 
you don’t have some sort of criteria to 
follow. 

I think that is what really the aim of this 
committee ought to be, is to have some stand- 
ard practice devised here so we won't put 
wages on the auction block and bid them 
down in awarding of service contracts. I 
think it is in the best interest not only of 
the workers but also of the Government and 
society as a whole. If your committee is able 
to make a contribution here, you certainly 
will have done a fine thing. Thank you very 
much. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. O'Hara. 

Mr. O'Hara. I want to apologize for missing 
much of your testimony, Senator. I was called 
to the phone on an urgent matter involving 
my district, and I am sure you understand. 

Senator Gurney. I do. 

Mr, O'Hara. You understand the amount 
of importance in such matters, but I wish to 
thank you for your interest in this matter. I 
heard you express your conclusions, sum- 
marize your conclusions, in the last few 
minutes, and I thoroughly agree with you, 
and I think you thought out your position 
very completely. 

I would like to take one exception. Rather 
than the word “discretion” as describing the 
Secretary's 4(b) authority, I don’t think that 
gives quite the right impression. He does not 
really have discretion to act or not as he sees 
fit. It circumscribes the conditions under 
which he is permitted to make variations, 
tolerances, or exceptions, and they have to 
do with an overriding national interest and 
serious impairment of Government business. 

I should think one would have to make 
specific findings of those conditions before 
he could exercise authority under 4(b). 

Mr. DELLENBACK. If the gentleman will 
yield, it is in the language of the statute at 
the bottom of the second paragraph which 
the Secretary has in the letter, using the 
language “prejudicial to interest,” so I gather 
it is an “or” situation, and again I am not 
defending his judgment but I think it is 
clear that he has acted within the scope of 
the Act, whether we think or do not think 
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he should have done something differently 
within the scope. 

There is a difference between the claim of 
judgment which we think is not properly 
exercised and a charge, which nobody is 
making, that he failed to act properly under 
the law. 

Mr. O'Hara. May I read Section 4(b): “The 
Secretary may provide such reasonable lim- 
itations and make such rules and regula- 
tions allowing reasonable variations, toler- 
ances, and exemptions, to and from, or all 
provisions of this Act he may find necessary 
and proper in the public interest or to avoid 
serious impairment of the conduct of Gov- 
ernment business.” That is the language in 
the second paragraph of this letter. 

But the question is, I would point out, 
not a matter of discretion simply but the Act 
does not say that the service contract work- 
ers shall be paid prevailing wages then the 
Secretary chooses to see to it that they shall, 
you know; it is not that wide open. 

Mr. THOMPSON. If you will yield, again, in 
his letter of September 13 to me, he cites the 
limitation in 1967 under his 4(b) authority 
and goes on to say: “They are equally persua- 
sive now and are reinforced by the fact that 
a change at this time might be prejudicial 
to the public interest,” as distinguished from 
“would be prejudicial to the public interest.” 

So therefore, again, it is a matter of inter- 
pretation; how this would be prejudicial to 
the public interest is beyopa my understand- 
ing. Perhaps he can come up with some ex- 
planation that has not occurred to us now. 

Senator, thank you very much, 

Senator Gurney. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

Mr. THompson. It has been nice to see 
you again, 

Senator Gurney. Knowing some of the 
members of this committee personally, I 
think you will probably come to grips with 
the problem. Thank you. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The subcommittee will ad- 
journ, to meet tomorrow at 2:00 p.m. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon the subcommittee 
adjourned, to reconvene at 2:00 p.m. Wednes- 
day, October 13, 1971.) 


A PREPARATION FOR BICENTEN- 
NIAL CELEBRATION 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Franklin Mint at Media, Pa., is a unique 
organization. It is the largest private 
mint in the world. It produces coins for 
several small nations, but of more inter- 
est to Americans is the fact that it mints 
millions of dollars worth of commemo- 
rative medals honoring great Americans 
and their achievements. 

Although the mint has been in opera- 
tion only 6 years, it has grown phenom- 
enally. Hundreds of thousands of persons 
now collect the medals produced by the 
mint, commemorating great moments in 
our Nation’s history and the great Amer- 
icans who have contributed to our prog- 
ress and well-being. 

It is worth noting that since the mint’s 
founder, Joseph M. Segel, struck his first 
commemorative medal of General Doug- 
las MacArthur, the interest in commemo- 
rative medals has grown until sales of 
Franklin medals are now said to have 
surpassed the collector’s market for U.S. 
coins. 

The mint is now preparing to partici- 
pate in the Bicentennial celebration in 
1976 by sponsoring a $500,000 Bicenten- 
nial Medal Design Competition to be con- 
ducted in all 50 States. 

In this program, artists in each State 
are invited to design an appropriate 
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medal commemorating their State’s par- 
ticipation in the American heritage. 

The prize fund is said to be the larg- 
est amount ever offered in art competi- 
tion in the Nation. 

In the thought that this design com- 
petition will be of great interest to the 
Nation’s artists and collectors of com- 
memorative medals, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the announcement of the design com- 
petition as it recently appeared in the 
American Bicentennial Newsletter. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE AMERICAN BICENTENNIAL 
NEWSLETTER, 
August-September 1971. 


$500,000 BICENTENNIAL MEDAL COMPETITION 
Ser 

A competition for the designing of Bicen- 
tennial commemorative medals in all 50 
states, with prizes totalling $500,000, was 
announced August llth by the Franklin 
Mint, world’s largest private mint. The an- 
nouncement was made by the president of 
the company, Joseph M. Segel, at the New 
York City premiere of the new documentary 
film, “Of Art and Minting.” 

Artists in each state will be invited to 
design a Bicentennial medal commemorating 
their state’s contributions to the heritage of 
the nation. There will be $10,000 in prize 
money for each state competition: first 
prize—$5,000, second prize—$2,500, third 
prize—$1,500, fourth prize—$1,000. The total 
prize fund of $500,000 is the largest amount 
ever offered in an art competition in the 
United States. 

Actually, the investment in the program by 
the Franklin Mint will be at least one mil- 
lion dollars. In a telephone interview with 
USA-200, Segel said the company has budg- 
eted an additional $500,000 for nationwide 
promotion and advertising in support of the 
50 contests. 

State Bicentennial Commissions have been 
invited to co-sponsor the competition in 
each state, and judging of the design entries 
will be done by state panels in cooperation 
with a national advisory panel of distin- 
guished artists and art experts. In states 
which elect to co-sponsor the program, the 
Franklin Mint will defer to the Governor or 
State Bicentennial Commission in appointing 
a panel of judges. 

Under varying plans of endorsement or 
co-sponsorship, Segel told USA-—200, it will be 
possible for the individual state to receive 
royalties of 10 to 50 per cent generated by 
the public sale of the medals, for use in 
supporting other state Bicentennial pro- 
grams. A conservative estimate of the royal- 
ties likely to be generated for distribution 
among participating State Bicentennial Com- 
missions, Segel said, would be one million 
dollars, with the potential being considerably 
higher. 

The fifty state competitions, to run con- 
currently, are scheduled to open in January 
1972 and close on March 31, 1972. Segel said 
he anticipated that first edition proofs of the 
complete 50-medal set would be available by 
the end of September 1972. There would be 
later mint editions and possibly other edi- 
tions sponsored by various states. 

The elements of the program—the million 
dollar investment, the unique opportunity 
afforded artists, the commemorative value 
of the completed medals, and the prospect of 
substantial royalties for use in other Bicen- 
tennial activities—makes it the most signif- 
icant and far-reaching act of support and 
commitment to the Bicentennial made by 
private enterprise to date. 
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MARKING THE 81ST BIRTHDAY OF 
THE PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, permit me 
to wish a belated, but nonetheless hearty 
happy birthday to our distinguished 
President pro tempore, the senior Senator 
from Louisiana, ALLEN J. ELLENDER. 

In his 35 years of service to this body, 
Senator ELLENDER has pursued the end- 
less work of the Senate with unstinting 
vigor. As Chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, Senator ELLENDER has 
made a significant contribution to the 
Senate's ability to expedite passage of 
the various appropriation measures 
pending before it this session. 

As a freshman Senator, I extend to 
the President pro tempore my sincerest 
thanks for his courtesy, his helpfulness, 
and most of all his warm friendship 
which has helped many a new member 
adjust to the ways of the Senate. Clearly, 
Senator ELLENDER plays a vital and many 
faceted role in the operations of this 
distinguished body. 

My best wishes go to Senator ELLENDER 
as he celebrates his 81st birthday and I 
sincerely hope that the distinguished 
President pro tempore will mark many 
more birthdays in the service of the U.S. 
Senate. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
morning business be closed and that the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. NEtson) now be recognized for not 
to exceed 15 minutes, out of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GaMBRELL). Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered; and, morning business is now 
concluded, 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON). 


THE CONQUEST OF CANCER BILL 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the 
American Center Society and a group of 
private citizens called the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Conquest of Cancer are 
carrying on a massive advertising cam- 
paign to pressure the House of Represen- 
tatives to adopt the Conquest of Cancer 
bill unchanged as it passed the Senate by 
a vote of 79 to 1. 

One is moyed to ask why this group 
feels it is necessary to buy full page ad- 
vertisements in 24 newspapers, includ- 
ing ads in the 10 congressional districts 
of the House health subcommittee mem- 
bers, in order to arouse public support 
for a bill which seeks a universally ap- 
proved objective, the cure of cancer. 

Everyone knows a major cancer bill is 
going to pass and will be signed by the 
President. 

Everyone is agreed we should expand 
our efforts. In fact, just in the past few 
months the President recommended and 
the Congress added $100 million to 
our cancer program. Additional hun- 
dreds of millions will soon be added to 
our scentific efforts. Not a single Mem- 
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ber of Congress dissents from this ex- 
panded effort. In fact, everyone knows 
that Congress is prepared to appropriate 
more funds for this cause than can 
sensibly be spent in a scientific way. 

Why then the big political propaganda 
campaign in behalf of a bill that is going 
to pass anyway? 

The answer is simple enough. This 
group does not want the bill to be mod- 
ified or changed in any way to correct 
what the scientific community considers 
a major organizational defect in the Con- 
quest of Cancer proposal as it passed the 
Senate. Because they cannot win the 
scientific argument, they have launched 
a propaganda campaign at the grassroots 
level aimed at stampeding Congress by 
making a political issue of an important 
scientific matter. 

The issue at stake is whether the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute which is now a 
vital part of an integrated and inter- 
related scientific complex within the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health should now be- 
come an independent agency reporting 
directly to the President and housed 
within the NIH for housekeeping pur- 
poses only. In the Senate bill there is only 
some hortatory language encouraging co- 
operation between the NCI and the rest 
of the scientific complex within NIH. If 
a broad integrated scientific effort among 
all the disciplines and biomedical sciences 
is critically necessary to achieve ulti- 
mate success, as everyone agrees it is, 
why then create a separate Cancer In- 
stitute with the hope and the prayer that 
we can somehow achieve the same high 
level of integrated scientific coordination 
that already exists and at the same time 
maintain the standard of excellence 
which has long been the hallmark of the 
National Institutes of Health as an in- 
stitution. A separate and independent 
National Cancer Institute does not make 
sense from a scientific, administrative or 
managerial standpoint. It would weaken 
our efforts and dissipate our resources in 
this important cause which we all sup- 
port. 

It is interesting, in fact vital, to note 
that not a single scientific organization 
in the United States supports the concept 
of an independent National Cancer In- 
stitute. In fact they vigorously opposed it 
in testimony before the Senate and House 
committees. Furthermore, the Associa- 
tion of American Medical Colleges, rep- 
resenting 103 medical schools and 401 
teaching hospitals, went on record at 
hearings in both Houses against the con- 
cept of a separate Cancer Institute. 

The American Cancer Society in its 
advertisement asserts— 

The objections to the bill have come mainly 
from people who do not have expert cancer 
knowledge. 


This, plainly and simply, is a gross 
mistatement of fact. The printed records 
of testimony in both Houses is a conclu- 
sive and massive refutation of this asser- 
tion. 

Whereas it is inevitable that there will 
be differences among scientists on im- 
portant scientific questions, I cannot re- 
call any other instance in which the sci- 
entific and medical community was in 
such overwhelming agreement on an 
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issue—and that agreement is in opposi- 
tion to the concept of an independent 
Cancer Institute. 

The only major organization that tes- 
tified in favor of the separate Agency 
was the American Cancer Society. The 
American Heart Association favored a 
separate agency only on the stipulation 
that heart research receives equal status. 

Scientific organizations which oppose 
the separate Agency bill include: The 
Federation of American Societies for 
Experimental Biology, representing six 
scientific societies and 11,000 scientists; 
the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, representing 103 medical schools 
and 401 major teaching hospitals; the 
American Medical Association; the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis and Respiratory Dis- 
ease Association; the American College 
of Physicians; the American Association 
of Pathologists and Bacteriologists; the 
American Physiological Society; the Fed- 
eration of Associations of Schools of 
the Health Professions; the American 
Hospital Association; the American 
Society of Biological Chemists; and the 
chairmen of Departments of Biochem- 
istry at American Medical Schools. 
The Association of Professors of Medi- 
cine, representing 77 heads of depart- 
ments of medicine, unanimously opposed 
the idea of a separate cancer agency at 
their meeting in Atlantic City last May. 

The president of the American Society 
of Biological Chemists, Dr. Eugene P. 
Kennedy, in prepared testimony, stated: 

It would seem highly desirable to incor- 
porate the new program into NIH. In this 
way wasteful duplication of programs, com- 
petition of two separate agencies for limited 
funds and the expenses of two separate ad- 
ministrative structures would be avoided. 


Dr. Philip Handler, president of the 
National Academy of Sciences, in a let- 
ter to Senator Kennepy March 15, wrote: 

It is my view, and that of all knowledge- 
able colleagues with whom I have discussed 
this matter, that the public purpose would 
be best served by utilizing this opportunity 
to strengthen the National Institutes of 
Health in a variety of ways, most particularly 
the National Cancer Institute, rather than 
create a National Cancer Authority. I know 
this view to be shared essentially unanimous- 
ly by the membership of the Institute of 
Medicine of the National Academy of Sciences 
and by the membership of the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee. 


Handler went on to say that: 

Those responsible for the proposed Na- 
tional Cancer Authority will find it neces- 
sary to re-invent virtually all of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health within the Au- 
thority if the actual charge to the Authority 
is ultimately to be successful, 


It is interesting to note, in conclusion, 
that Dr. Charles Brenton Huggins agrees 
with the large number of scientists, doc- 
tors, and Nobel Prize winners who oppose 
an independent Cancer Institute. 

Dr. Huggins is the only living scien- 
tists who has been awarded the Nobel 
Prize in medicine and physiology for 
treating cancer patients. He was the first 
to use hormones in the treatment of 
cancer patients. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. BARRY COMMONER 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, with his 
persistence and masterful ability to com- 
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municate the scientist’s art, Dr. Barry 
Commoner has been instrumental in 
making ecology a household word. Now, 
in a two-part series carried recently by 
the New Yorker magazine, his discussion 
of the complex economic and technologi- 
cal issues involved in the environmental 
crisis makes it clearer than ever that the 
drive for a livable world will never suc- 
ceed.on the bandaid approach of the 
past. 

Once again, Dr. Commoner has pro- 
vided a great public service in further 
educating Americans to the nature of 
the environmental crisis. “The Closing 
Circle” articles should prove a major con- 


tribution to the achievement of an eco- 


logical ethic in this country. 

The two-part series by Dr. Commoner 
was carried in the September 25 and 
October 2 issues of the New Yorker, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New Yorker, Sept. 25, 1971] 


A REPORTER aT LARGE: THE CLOSING CrrcLE— 
Part I 


Here, in the earth's thin skin of air, water, 
and soil, and the radiant solar fire that bathes 
it, several billion years ago life appeared and 
was nourished. As it grew, life evolved, its 
old forms transforming the earth’s skin, and 
new ones adapting to these changes. Living 
things multiplied in number, variety, and 
habitat until they formed a global network, 
becoming deftly enmeshed in the surround- 
ings they had themselves created. This is the 
ecosphere, the home life has built for itself 
on the planet's surface, 

The modern mind has become accustomed 
to think of separate, singular events, each 
dependent upon a unique, singular cause. But 
in the ecosphere every effect is also a cause: 
an animal's waste becomes food for soil bac- 
teria; what the bacteria excrete nourishes 
plants; animals eat the plants. Such cycles 
are hard to fit into human experience in the 
age of technology, where Machine A always 
yields Product B, and Product B, once used, 
is cast away, having no further meaning for 
the machine, the product, or the user. We 
have broken out of the circle of life, convert- 
ing its endless cycles into man-made, linear 
events. Oil is taken from the ground, distilled 
into fuel, burned in an engine, converted 
thereby into noxious fumes, which are 
emitted into the air At the end of the line 
is smog. Other man-made breaks in the 
ecosphere’s cycles spew out sewage, toxic 
chemicals, heaps of rubbish—testimony to 
our power to tear the ecological fabric that 
has, for millions of years, sustained the 
planet's life. Suddenly, we have discovered 
what we should have known long before; 
that anything which fails to fit into the 
ecosphere is a threat to its finely balanced 
cycles. 

There is a kind of ambiguity in our rela- 
tion to the environment. Biologically, hu- 
man beings participate in the environmental 
system as subsidiary parts of the whole. Yet 
human society is designed to exploit the en- 
vironment as a whole to produce wealth. The 
paradoxical role we play in the natural en- 
vironment—at once participant and ex- 
ploiter—distorts our perception of it. Par- 
ticularly serious is the illusion that we have 
“conquered nature” and no longer depend 
on the natural environment. A good place 
to experience this illusion is in a jet airplane. 
Safely seated on a plastic cushion, carried in 
a winged aluminum tube, streaking miles 
above the earth’s surface, through air nearly 
thin enough to boil the blood, at a speed that 
almost makes the sun stand still, we find 
it easy to believe that we have conquered 
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nature and have escaped from the ancient 
bondage to air, water, and soil. But, like the 
people it carries, the airplane is a creature of 
the earth's environment, Its engines burn 
fuel and oxygen produced by the earth's 
green plants. Traced a few steps back, every 
part of the craft is equally dependent on the 
environment. The steel came from smelters 
fed with coal, water, and oxygen—all na- 
ture’s products. The aluminum was refined 
from ore with electricity, again produced by 
combustion of fuel and oxygen or generated 
by falling water. For every pound of plastic 
in the plane's interior, we must reckon that 
some pounds of coal were needed to produce 
the power used to manufacture it. For every 
manufactured part, gallons of pure water 
were used, Without the earth’s natural en- 
vironmental constituents—oxygen, water, 
fuel—the airplane, like man, cannot exist. 
The ecosphere and the multitude of living 
things that inhabit it supports every human 
activity; it is essential to our livelihoods and 
our lives. 

How the earth was formed from the cloud 
of cosmic dust that produced the solar system 
is not yet clear. But we do know that the 
earth was at first a lifeless rocky mass in an 
atmosphere consisting largely of water vapor, 
hydrogen gas, ammonia, and methane. These 
substances are made up of the same four 
chemical elements that now dominate the 
composition of the earth’s skin: hydrogen, 
oxygen, carbon, and nitrogen. (Water is 
made of two hydrogen atoms and one oxygen 
atom; hydrogen gas of two hydrogen atoms; 
ammonia of one nitrogen atom and three 
hydrogen atoms; methane of a carbon atom 
and four hydrogen atoms.) But on the earth 
at present these elements also occur in 
molecular combinations vastly more numer- 
ous and complex than the simple molecules 
that composed the ancient atmosphere. 

The basic events that, from this beginning, 
generated the present skin of the earth, in- 
cluding its living inhabitants, are now fairly 
well known. Living things are made up nearly 
exclusively of the same four elements that 
compose the earth's early atmosphere. But in 
living things these elements take on enor- 
mously complex molecular forms, composing 
the class of organic compounds. The variety 
and complexity of organic compounds is stag- 
gering. Thus, a single protein molecule, a 
type of substance characteristic of all living 
things, consists of an elaborately convoluted 
network of thousands of hydrogen atoms, 
hundreds of carbon atoms, and lesser num- 
bers of oxygen and nitrogen atoms. Thou- 
sands of different kinds of protein molecules, 
each with a distinctive atomic arrangement, 
occur in living things. Some idea of the enor- 
mous variety that is possible can be gained 
from this esoteric but illuminating fact; The 
weight of the combination of just one mol- 
ecule of each of the different kinds of protein 
could exist, given the rules of protein com- 
position, would be larger than the weight 
of the known universe. This means that the 
proteins that are actually found in living 
things represent only a fantastically small 
fraction of all the possible varieties of pro- 
tein. Such complexity, variety, and selec- 
tivity are characteristic of all the other 
major classes of organic compounds in living 
things: nucleic acids, carbohydrates, fats, 
vitamins, and hormones. Thus, the actual 
chemical composition of living things is an 
enormously narrow selection from the range 
of possible chemical compositions. 

What process could convert the few simple 
molecules in the earth’s early atmosphere 
into the monumentaly complex yet highly 
selective assemblage of organic compounds 
that we now find in living things? For a 
long time, it was believed that this accom- 
plishment—like the analogous one of com- 
posing a novel out of the letters of the 
alphabet—was an ability unique to living 
things. This would mean that life, in its full 
chemical competence, somehow appeared in 
a single spontaneous event on the earth, or 
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came to the earth through space from some 
other source. According to this view, the 
origin of life must have preceded the appear- 
ance of organic compounds on the earth. 
We now know that the reverse is true— 
that organic compounds were derived from 
the simple ingredients of the earth’s early 
atmosphere by non-living, geochemical proc- 
esses, and themselves later gave rise to 
life. The geochemical origin of organic com- 
pounds has been imitated in the laboratory: 
a mixture of water, ammonia, and methane 
that is exposed to ultraviolet light, an elec- 
tric spark, or just heat produces detect- 
able amounts of such organic compounds 
as amino acids—which, linked together, be- 
come proteins. Ultraviolet light was readily 
available from solar radiation on the primi- 
tive earth’s surface. There is now good rea- 
son to believe that under this influence the 
simple compounds of the earth’s early at- 
mosphere were gradually converted into a 
mixture of organic compounds. Thus, to use 
an image favored by the originator of this 
theory, Professor A. I. Oparin, there ap- 
peared on the earth a kind of “organic soup.” 

It was within this soup that the first liv- 
ing things developed, two to three billion 
years ago. How that happened is a fascinating 
but poorly understood process. Fortunately, 
we do know enough about the characteristics 
of the first forms of life to establish their de- 
pendence—and their effects—on the environ- 
ment. It now seems quite clear that the first 
forms of life were nourished by the ancient 
earth’s organic soup. All living things re- 
quire organic substances as food, which is the 
source both of the energy that drives them 
and of their own substance. The organic 
compounds that must have been present in 
the soup—for example, sugars—can readily 
yield energy sufficient to support life, and, 
together with other building blocks, such as 
amino acids and nucleotides, they can be 
formed into the huge and complex molecules 
of life: carbohydrates, proteins, and nucleic 
acids, Oxygen, as such, was lacking in the 
early earth’s atmosphere, so that the first 
living things must have derived energy from 
organic foods without combusting them with 
oxygen. This type of metabolism—fermenta- 
tion—is the most primitive energy-yielding 
process in living things. All present forms of 
life, including those which depend on oxy- 
gen, can carry out fermentation on organic 
compounds to some degree. However, life 
could not have survived in this form, for it 
would have soon consumed the earth’s orig- 
inal organic soup. Survival became possible 
because of a timely evolutionary develop- 
ment: the emergence of photosynthetic or- 
ganisms. These new organisms—the first 
green plants—used sunlight to combine car- 
bon dioxide and inorganic materials into 
fresh organic matter. This crucial event re- 
converted the first life forms’ waste, carbon 
dioxide, into their food—organic compounds, 
It closed the circle and transformed what 
was a fatally linear process into a looped, 
self-perpetuating one. Since then, the pres- 
ence and expansion of life on the earth has 
been linked to a virtually inexhaustible 
source of energy—the sun. 

This, in its primitive form, is the grand 
scheme that has perpetuated life on the 
earth: the dependence of one life process on 
another; the mutual, interconnected devel- 
opment of the earth's life system and the 
non-living constituents of the environment; 
the repeated transformation of the materiais 
of life in great cycles, driven by the energy 
of the sun. This evolutionary history can be 
summarized in a series of propositions about 
the nature of life and its relation to the 
environment: Living things, as a whole, 
emerged from the non-living skin of the 
earth. Life is a very powerful form of chem- 
istry, which, once on the earth, rapidly 
changed its surface. Every living thing is 
intimately dependent on its physical and 
chemical surroundings, so, as these changed, 
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new forms of life, suited to the new sur- 
roundings, emerged. Life begets life, so that 
once new forms appeared in a favorable en- 
vironment they could proliferate and spread 
until they occupied every suitable environ- 
mental niche within physical reach. Every 
living thing is dependent on many others, 
either indirectly, through the physical and 
chemical features of the environment, or di- 
rectly, for food or a sheltering place. Within 
every living thing on the earth—indeed, 
within each of its individual cells—is con- 
tained another network (as complex, on its 
own scale, as the environmental system), 
made up of numerous intricate molecules, 
elaborately interconnected by chemical reac- 
tions, on which the life properties of the 
whole organism depend. 

Unfortunately, we in the scientific commu- 
nity are not well prepared to deal with inter- 
connections of this kind. We have been 
trained by modern science to think about 
much simpler events—how one particle 
bounces off another, or how Molecule A 
reacts with Molecule B. Confronted by a 
situation as complex as the environment and 
its vast array of living inhabitants, we are 
likely—some more than others—to attempt 
to reduce it in our minds to a set of separate 
simple events, in the hope that their sum 
will somehow represent the whole. This is 
an illustory hope. For some time now, biol- 
ogists have studied animals isolated in cages, 
and biochemists have studied molecules iso- 
lated in test tubes, accumulating the vast, 
detailed literature of modern biological sci- 
ence. Yet these separate data have yielded 
no sum that explains why the air reeks and 
the water is foul. 

I make this confession as a preliminary to 
my own effort, in what follows, to describe 
the environmental system in a way that may 
help us understand the present crisis. The 
confession is intended as a reminder that 
we have so long neglected the task of study- 
ing complex natural processes, such as those 
in the environment, that our methods of 
approaching them are still crude and uncer- 
tain. Consider the numerous ways of think- 
ing about the environment. First, there is 
its spatial complexity: How can we encom- 
pass in a unifying idea the existence, as a 
stable, continuing entity, of the richly pop- 
ulated, kaleidoscopic ambience of a tropical 
jungle and the seemingly dead, unchanging 
desert? Then there is the multiplicity of 
living things in the environment: What com- 
mon features can explain the environmental 
behavior of a mouse, a hawk, a trout, an 
earthworm, an ant, the bacteria of the hu- 
man intestine, and the algae that color Lake 
Erie green? Then there is the variety of 
biochemical processes that not only are in- 
ternal to every living thing but also mediate 
its interactions with other living things and 
with the environment: How can we hold 
within a single set of ideas photosynthesis, 
the fermentative decay of organic matter, 
oxygen-requiring combustion, and the intri- 
cate chemical dependence of one organism 
on another that leads to parasitism? Each of 
these questions, representing a separate view 
of the environmental system, is only a narrow 
slice through the complex whole. While each 
can illuminate some features of the whole 
system, the picture it ylelds is necessarily 
false to some degree. For in looking at one 
set of relationships we inevitably ignore a 
good deal of the rest, yet in the real world 
everything in the environment is connected 
to everything else. 

One interesting slice through the environ- 
mental network can be taken by tracing the 
movement of chemical elements that partic- 
ipate in it. There are a hundred-odd chemical 
elements, and every chemical compound 
consists of molecules in which two or more 
elementary atoms are linked together. So 
nitrogen gas (as in the air) consists of mole- 
cules made up of two linked nitrogen atoms; 
the molecules of oxygen gas (also in the 
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air) consist of two linked oxygen atoms; 
carbon-dioxide molecules consist of a carbon 
atom combined with two oxygen atoms; sül- 
phur dioxide has an analogous composition; 
and so on. A distinction is made between two 
great classes of compounds: inorganic and 
organic. Organic compounds were first dis- 
covered exclusively in juices of living things 
(grapes, for example), as against non-living 
parts of the earth, such as the air or rocks. 
As the chemical compositions of organic 
compounds were worked out, it became ap- 
parent that all of them contained carbon 
atoms, linked together in chains (straight or 
branched) or in rings. Other atoms common 
in the organic compounds found in living 
things are hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, 
and, less frequently, phosphorus, sulphur, 
and certain metals. Carbohydrates, such as 
Sugar, starch, and cellulose, as well as pro- 
teins, fats, nucleic acids, vitamins, and 
hormones are all organic compounds. Com- 
mon salt, nitrates, and phosphates lack 
carbon and are classed as inorganic com- 
pounds. Carbon dioxide is usually considered 
inorganic, because of its simplicity. Chemists 
have learned how to synthesize organic com- 
pounds, and the variety and complexity of 
man-made organic substances are vast and 
growing. 

Among the chemical elements that partic- 
ipate in ecological cycles, nitrogen plays a 
leading role, and its track through the en- 
vironmental network is illuminating. About 
eighty per cent of the earth’s nitrogen is in 
the air, as chemically inert nitrogen gas. Of 
the remaining twenty per cent, a good deal 
is part of the soil’s humus, a very complex 
organic substance. Another significant frac- 
tion is contained in living things—almost 
entirely as part of organic compounds. Nitro- 
gen can enter the soil from the air through 
nitrogen fixation—a process carried out by 
various bacteria and algae, some of them 
living free in the soil and other associated 
with the roots of legumes, like clover, or 
with the leaves of some tropical plants. Nitro- 
gen also enters the soil from the decay of 
plant matter and of animal wastes. Much of 
it eventually becomes incorporated into 
humus. Humus slowly releases nitrogen 
through the action of soil micro-organisms 
that convert it into nitrate, a chemical 
grouping consisting of a nitrogen atom joined 
to three oxygen atoms. The nitrate is then 
taken up by the roots of plants and is made 
into protein and other vital parts of the 
plants. In nature, the plants become food 
for animals, whose wastes are returned to 
the soil, completing the cycle. The plants’ 
roots play a crucial role in this cycle. They 
extract nitrate from the soil water, using 
oxygen to drive the combustion processes 
that yield the needed energy. Oxygen pene- 
trates the soil from the air, through a net- 
work of small air spaces created by the 
spongy structure of humus. Thus, the soil’s 
humus content governs its porosity and the 
efficiency with which the roots absorb nitrate 
and other nutrients: 

Consider the implications of two sets of 
relationship that have just been described: 
one, the over-all movement of nitrogen 
atoms through the soll cycle; the other, the 
interdependence of the plants’ efficient 
growth and the structure of the soil. Note 
that the two cycles are not of the same sort. 
One describes the literal movement of a 
physical entity, the nitrogen atom; the other 
is more abstract, involving a set of de- 
pendencies of ome process on another. The 
two cycles are strongly connected at a single 
point—humus. In one cycle, humus is the 
major storehouse of soil nitrogen for plant 
growth; in the other, it is responsible for 
the physical condition of the soil that en- 
ables the efficient use of nutrients, including 
nitrogen released from the humus, This dual- 
ity in the role of humus in the soil amplifies 
the effects of changes in soil condition. That 
is, if the soil’s humus content declines, the 
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availability of nitrate for plant growth is 
reduced, and since the efficiency of nitrate 
absorption by the roots falls at the same 
time, the effect of humus on plant growth is 
self-accelerating. Or, to put it another way, 
adequate soil humus insures not only a good 
supply of nutrient nitrogen but also its 
thrifty use by the plant. Any environmental 
agent that, like humus, links two or more 
cycles is almost certain to play a powerful 
role In the as a whole. Such a link 
enhances the complexity of the system, the 
fineness of its network, and thereby con- 
tributes to its stability. For this reason, when 
such a link is weakened the ecological fabric 
is likely to unravel. To appreciate the crucial 
significance of a link such as humus, one 
must, of course, see it in its two roles simul- 
taneously. Unfortunately, this type of vision 
is not fostered by the kind of specialization 
that isolates biologists into separate camps: 
experts either on soil structure or on plant 
nutrition. The tendency to consider only one 
thing at a time is a chief reason we have 
failed to understand the environment and 
have blundered into destroying it. 

‘The movement of nitrogen in aquatic eco- 
systems is also significant. Again the move- 
ment 1s cyclical through a sequence of steps: 
fish produce organic wastes; decay micro- 
organisms working upon these wastes release 
nitrogen from organic forms and combine it 
with oxygen to form nitrate; this is recon- 
verted to organic forms by algae; algal or- 
ganic matter nourishes small aquatic ani- 
mals; these are eaten by the fish. The bal- 
ance between the rate of decay of organic 
materials and the rate of algal growth deter- 
mines the concentration of nitrate in the 
water, In nature, little nitrate reaches the 
water from the soil, because of its thrifty 
use in the soil cycle. As a result, the nitrate 
content of natural surface water is very low 
(on the order of & part per million) and the 
algal population is correspondingly low; the 
water is clear and—unless man intervenes to 
upset the balance—remains largely free of 
noxious organic debris. 

Of the three great ecological arenas—soil, 
water, and air—the air is the largest, the 
most uniform across the globe, and the one 
affected least directly by biological action. 
In nature, the composition of air is remark- 
ably uniform: nearly eighty per cent nitro- 
gen gas, about twenty per cent oxygen gas, 
with a very low concentration of carbon 
dioxide (about .03 per cent), very much 
lower concentrations of a few rare gases, 
such as helium, neon, and krypton, and vari- 
able amounts of water vapor. Like everything 
else on earth, the behavior of the sea of air 
is governed by cycles, but in general these 
involve physical phenomena rather than 
chemical or biological ones. On a short time 
scale, the air cycle is simply what we call 
weather, The weather cycle is driven by the 
sun’s energy, which bathes the earth inces- 
santly, Any substance on the earth's surface 
that absorbs solar energy—for example, 
soil—is warmed by it unless the energy 
causes a change in the state of the sub- 
stance. Energy absorbed by ice, a solid, in- 
stead of warming it can convert it to the 
liquid state—water. Energy absorbed by 
water either warms it or converts it to the 
gaseous state—water vapor. If the energy- 
absorbing material is readily changed in 
state—for example, the water In the ocean— 
a considerable part of the solar energy can 
be absorbed without raising the temperature. 
So, after a sunny day the sand is hot and 
the water relatively cool. During the day, 
the air above the hot sand, being warm and 
light, rises; the cooler air over the water 
fiows in to take its place; there is a cool 
on-shore breeze. 

A good deal of the solar energy absorbed 
by the oceans, which cover two-thirds of the 
earth’s surface, is taken up by the conversion 
of liquid water to water vapor—the process 
of evaporation. Every gram of water vapor 
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carried in the air embodies a fixed amount 
of solar energy—asbout five hundred and 
thirty-six calories per gram. When the re- 
verse process—condensation of water vapor 
into liquid—occurs, this energy is released. 
During hot summer days in the Caribbean, 
the alr is filled with water vapor. As the 
water vapor rises from the earth's surface, 
it strikes the cold air of the stratosphere 
and begins to condense, forming rain, For 
every gram of water vapor that condenses 
to rain, five hundred and thirty-six calories 
of energy are released. This heats the air, 
causing it to rise; cool air rushes in near 
the surface to replace the rising hot air— 
winds are created. This is the origin of Carib- 
bean hurricanes. 

For our purpose, the main thing to keep 
in mind about the daily changes in the air 
that bathes the earth is that the weather 
is a means of moving the air mass that covers 
a particular locale, such as a city, and a 
means of washing airborne materials, such as 
pollutants, out of it. The weather keeps the 
air clean. Anything that becomes airborne, 
caught by the weather, is eventually brought 
to earth, where it enters the environmental 
cycles that operate in the water and the soil. 
If there is little air movement, whatever is 
introduced into the air by local activities— 
for example, smog—tends to accumulate in 
the air. Still-air conditions have a way of 
perpetuating themselves. When air is still, 
it tends to develop into an upper zone of 
warm air and a lower zone of cold air. This 
reverses the usual situation, in which the 
lower layers of air are warmer than the upper 
ones, and it is therefore called an inversion. 
Since cold air is denser than warm air, verti- 
cal circulation is prevented under inversion 
conditions. An inversion may hold the air 
mass over a city in place for some days. When 
that happens, as it did in New York City in 
November, 1966, pollutants may accumulate 
to the point of emergency. These weather 
changes are chiefly in the lower reaches of 
the atmosphere—the layer extending forty or 
fifty thousand feet above the earth's surface. 
Above this layer is the stratosphere, where 
there is almost no moisture—no clouds, no 
rain or snow. If things that enter the air are 
light enough to escape into the stratosphere, 
they may remain there for a long time. Some 
of the radioactive debris produced by nuclear 
explosions is associated with very light par- 
ticles, and they may remain in the strato- 
spere for months, 

Over a long period of time, changes in the 
composition of the air can have strong effects 
on the amount and kind of solar radiation 
that reaches the earth’s surface. These effects 
are brought about by changes in the amounts 
of airborne dust particles, water vapor, clouds, 
carbon dioxide, and ozone. Generally, water 
vapor and clouds have a shielding effect; 
solar radiation is scattered by water droplets, 
and much of it may then fail to reach the 
earth. This is why cloudy conditions tend to 
reduce the earth's temperature. Carbon 
dioxide has a special effect, because it is 
transparent to most of the sun’s radiation 
except that in the infrared region of the 
spectrum, In this respect, carbon dioxide is 
like glass, which transmits visible light but 
refiects infrared—the properties that make 
glass so useful In a greenhouse in the winter. 
Visible energy enters through the glass, and 
is absorbed by the soll in the greenhouse and 
converted to heat, which is reradiated from 
the soll as infrared energy. But when this in- 
frared energy reaches the greenhouse glass, 
it is bounced back and held within the green- 
house as heat. This is why an otherwise un- 
heated greenhouse is so warm on a sunny 
winter day. Like glass, the carbon dioxide in 
the air that blankets the earth acts as a 
giant energy valve. Visible solar energy passes 
through it; reaching the earth, much of this 
energy is conyerted to heat, but the resultant 
infrared radiation is kept within the earth's 
air blanket by the heat-refiecting property of 
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carbon dioxide. Thus, the higher the carbon- 
dioxide concentration in the air the larger 
the proportion of solar radiation retained by 
the earth as heat. In the early period of the 
earth's existence, the carbon-dioxide concen- 
tration was high, and, accordingly, the av- 
erage temperature of the earth approached 
the tropical. Then, as great masses of plants 
used carbon dioxide in the formation of 
vegetation—which eventually fossilized as 
coal, oil, and gas—the earth became cooler. 
Now that we are burning these fossil fuels 
and releasing their carbon dioxide, the 
carbon-dioxide concentration of the atmos- 
phere is rising, and may have an effect on 
the earth's temperature. 

Another constituent of the air, ozone, plays 
a special role in governing the radiation that 
is received at the earth's surface. A chemi- 
cally reactive molecule composed of three 
atoms of oxygen joined in a triangle, ozone 
is a good absorber of ultraviolet radiation. It 
is formed from oxygen, but since It reacts 
vigorously with substances near the earth’s 
surface, it is present only in the upper 
reaches of the stratosphere. When the earth’s 
atmosphere acquired its oxygen from the 
photosynthetic activity of green plants, the 
planet also acquired a high-altitude blanket 
of ozone. Before that, the earth’s surface had 
been bathed in intense ultraviolet radiation; 
indeed, this was the energy source that con- 
verted the early earth's blanket of methane, 
water, ammonia, and hydrogen gas into the 
soup of organic compounds In which the first 
living things originated. However, ultra- 
violet radiation is very damaging to the dell- 
cate balance of chemical reactions in living 
cells, and it is likely that the first living 
things survived only by growing in a layer of 
water sufficiently thick to protect them from 
the ultraviolet radiation that reached the 
earth’s surface. Not until oxygen was formed, 
and, with it, the protective layer of ozone, 
was the intensity of ultraviolet radiation on 
the earth’s surface reduced sufficiently to 
allow living things to emerge from the water 
and begin to inhabit the earth's surface. The 
continued existence of terrestrial life is de- 
pendent on the layer of ozone in the stra- 
tosphere—a protective device that is itself a 
product of life. A reduction of the ozone in 
the stratosphere would put terrestrial life 
under a serious threat from solar ultraviolet 
radiation. This threat has been raised by the 
SST. 

In broad outline, these are the sort of en- 
vironmental cycles that govern the behavior 
of the three great global systems—the soil, 
the water, and the air. Within each of the 
systems are found many thousands of dif- 
ferent species of living things. Each species 
is suited to its particular environmental 
niche, and each, through its life processes, 
affects the physical and chemical properties 
of its immediate environment, including the 
life processes of other living species. These 
relationships are bewildering in ther variety 
and marvelous in their intricate detail. An 
animal—say, a deer—may depend on plants 
for food; the plants depend on the action of 
soil bacteria for their nutrients; the bacteria, 
in turn, live on the organic wastes dropped 
on the soil by animals; at the same time, the 
deer is food for the mountain lion. Insects 
may live on the juices of plants or gather 
pollen from their flowers. Other insects may 
suck blood from animals. Bacteria may live 
on the internal tissues of animals and plants. 
Fungi break down the tissues of derd plants 
and animals. All this, many times multiplied, 
and organized, species by species, in intricate, 
precise relationships, makes up the cast net- 
work of life on the earth. 

The science that studies these relationships 
and the processes linking each living thing 
to the physical and chemical environment 
is ecology—the science of planetary house- 
keeping. It is a young science, and much of 
what it includes has been learned from 
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studies of only small segments of the net- 
work of life on the earth. Ecology has not yet 
explicitly developed cohesive, simplifying 
generalizations such as are exemplified by the 
laws of physics. Nevertheless, a number of 
generalizations are evident in what we al- 
ready know about the ecosphere, and these 
can be organized into an informal set of laws 
of ecology. 

The First Law of Ecology: Everything Is 
Connected to Everything Else. The fact that 
an ecosystem consists of multiple intercon- 
nected parts that act on one another has 
some surprising consequences. Our ability to 
picture the behavior of such systems has 
been helped considerably by the develop- 
ment, even more recent than ecology, of the 
science of cybernetics. We owe the basic con- 
cept to the inventive mind of the late Nor- 
bert Wiener. “Cybernetics” derives from the 
Greek word for helmsman; it is concerned 
with cycles of events that steer, or govern, 
the behavior of a system. The helmsman is 
part of a system—the ship—that also in- 
cludes the compass and the rudder. If the 
ship veers off the chosen compass course, the 
change shows up in the movement of the 
compass needle. Observed and interpreted by 
the helmsman, this event determines a sub- 
sequent one: the helmsman turns the rud- 
der, which swings the ship back onto its 
original course. When this happens, the com- 
pass needle returns to its on-course position, 
and the cycle is complete. If the helmsman 
turns the rudder too far in response to a 
small deflection of the compass needle, the 
excess swing of the ship shows up in the 
compass, signalling to the helmsman to cor- 
rect his overreaction by an opposite move- 
ment. Thus, the operation of the cycle stabi- 
lizes the course of the ship. 

In a similar way, stabilizing cybernetic 
relations are built into an ecological cycle. 
Consider, for example, the fresh-water 


ecological cycle of fish, organic waste, bac- 


teria of decay, inorganic products, algae, fish. 
Suppose that, owing to unusually warm sum- 
mer weather, there is a rapid growth of algae. 
This depletes the supply of inorganic nu- 
trients, so that two sectors of the cycle—algae 
and nutrients—are out of balance, but in 
opposite directions, The operation of the 
ecological cycle, like that of the ship, soon 
brings the situation back into balance. For 
the excess of algae increases the case with 
which fish can feed on them, and this re- 
duces the algal population, increases fish- 
waste production, and eventually leads to an 
increased level of nutrients when the waste 
decays. Thus, the levels of algae and nutrients 
tend to return to their original, balanced 
position. 

In such cybernetic systems, the course is 
maintained not by rigid control but flexibly, 
just as the ship does not move unwaveringly 
on its path but swings first to one side of 
the true course and then to the other, The 
frequency of its swings depends on the rela- 
tive speeds of the various steps in the cycle, 
such as the rate at which the ship responds 
to the rudder. Ecological systems exhibit 
comparable swings, although these are often 
obscured by the effects of daily or seasonal 
variations in weather and other environ- 
mental agencies. The most famous examples 
of such ecological oscillations are the peri- 
odic fluctuations in the size of fur-bearing- 
animal populations. For example, from 
trapping records in Canada it is known that 
the populations of rabbits and lynx follow 
ten-year fluctuations. When there are many 
rabbits, the lynx prosper; the rising popula- 
tion of lynx increasingly ravages the rabbit 
population, reducing it; as the rabbits be- 
come scarce, there is insufficient food to sup- 
port the now numerous lynx; as the lynx be- 
gin to die off, the rabbits are less fiercely 
hunted and increase in numbers. And so on. 
These oscillations are built into the operation 
of the simple cycle, in which the lynx popu- 
lation is positively related to the number of 
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rabbits and the rabbit population is nega- 
tively related to the number of lynx. In such 
an oscillating system, there is always danger 
that an oscillation will swing so wide of the 
balance point that the system can no longer 
compensate for it and the system will col- 
lapse. Suppose, for example, that in one par- 
ticular swing of the rabbit-lynx cycle the 
lynx manage to eat all the rabbits (or, for 
that matter, all but one). Now the rabbit 
population can no longer reproduce. As 
usual, the lynx begin to starve as the rabbits 
are consumed, but this time the drop in the 
lynx population is not followed by an in- 
crease in rabbits. The lynx then die off. The 
entire rabbit-lynx system collapses. 

This is similar to the ecological collapse 
that accompanies eutrophication. If the nu- 
trient level of lake water becomes so high 
as to stimulate the rapid growth of algae, 
the dense algal population cannot be long 
sustained, because of an intrinsic limitation 
in photosynthetic efficiency. As the thickness 
of the algal layer in the water increases, in- 
sufficient light for photosynthesis reaches 
the lower parts of the algal layer. Thus, any 
strong overgrowth of algae very quickly dies 
back, releasing organic debris. The level of 
organic matter may then become so great 
that its decay—which is to say its combining 
with oxygen to form nitrate and other inor- 
ganic substances—totally depletes the oxy- 
gen content of the water. The bacteria of 
decay, which need oxygen to survive, then die 
off. The entire aquatic cycle collapses. 

The dynamic behavior of a cybernetic 
system—that is, the frequency of its natural 
oscillations, the speed with which it responds 
to external changes, and its over-all rate of 
operation—depends on the relative rates of 
its constituent steps. In the ship system, the 
compass needle swings in fractions of a sec- 
ond; the helmsman’s reaction takes some sec- 
onds; the ship responds over a period of min- 
utes. In the aquatic ecosystem, each biologi- 
cal step also has a characteristic reaction 
time, which depends on the metabolic and 
reproductive rates of the organisms involved. 
The time to produce a new generation of fish 
may be som? months; for algae it is a matter 
of days; decay bacteria can reproduce in a 
few hours. The metabolic rates of these orga- 
nisms—that is, the rates at which they use 
nutrients, consume oxygen, produce waste— 
is inversely related to their size. If we call 
the metabolic rate of a fish one, the algae 
rate is about a hundred and the bucterial rate 
about ten thousand. If the entire cyclical sys- 
tem is to remain in balance, the over-all rate 
of turnover must be governed by the slowest 
step—in this case, the growth and metabo- 
lism of the fish. Any external occurrence that 
forces part of the cycle to operate faster 
than the over-all rate leads to trouble. For 
example, the rate of waste production by fish 
determines the rate of bacterial decay and 
the rate of oxygen consumption in the course 
of that decay. In a balanced situation, 
enough oxygen is produced by the algae and 
enters from the air to support the decay bac- 
teria. But suppose that the rate at which 
organic waste enters the cycle is increased 
artificially—for example, by the dumping of 
sewage into the water. Now the decay bac- 
teria are supplied with organic waste at a 
much higher level than usual. Because of 
their rapid metabolism, they are able to act 
quickly on the increased organic load. As a 
result, the rate of oxygen consumption by 
the decay bacteria can easily exceed the rate 
of oxygen production by the algae (and the 
rate of the entry of oxygen from the air), 
so the oxygen level goes to zero and the sys- 
tem collapses, Thus, the rates of the separate 
processes in the cycle are in a natural state of 
balance that is maintained only as long as 
there is no overwhelming external intrusion 
on the system Such an intrusion, because it 
is not controlled by the self-governing cycli- 
cal relations, is a threat to the stability of the 
whole system. 

Ecosystems differ considerably in their rate 
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characteristics and therefore vary a great 
deal in the speed with which they react to 
changec situations or approach the point of 
collapse. For example, aquatic ecosystems 
turn over much faster than a soil ecosystem; 
an acre of richly populated marine shore- 
line annually produces about seven times 
as much organic material as an acre of alfalfa. 
The slow turnover of the soil cycle is due to 
the rather low rate of one of its many steps— 
the release of nutrient from the soil'’s or- 
ganic store, which is very much slower than 
the corresponding step in the aquatic sys- 
tem. 

The amount of stress an ecosystem can 
absorb before it is driven to collapse is also 
a result of its various interconnections and 
their relative speeds of response. The more 
complex the ecosystem, the more successfully 
it can resist a stress. For example, in the rab- 
bit-lynx system, if the lynx had an alter- 
native source of food they might survive the 
sudden depletion of rabbits. In this way, 
branching—the establishing of alternative 
pathways—increases an ecosystem's resist- 
ance to stress. Most ecosystems are so complex 
that the cycles are not simple circular paths 
but are crisscrossed with branches to form 
a network, or a fabric, of interconnections. 
Like a net, in which each knot is connected 
to others by several strands, such a fabric 
can resist collapse better than a simple 
circle of threads, which if it is cut anywhere 
breaks down as a whole. Environmental pol- 
lution is often a sign that ecological links 
have been cut, and that the ecosystem has 
been artifically simplified and made more 
vulnerable to stress and to final collapse. 

A typical food chain begins with micro- 
scopic algae; these are eaten by small fish, 
which, in turn, are eaten by game fish, which 
are finally taken by a bird of prey or man. 
As a result, there is a kind of pyramid of 
consumption, in which the biggest animal, 
at the top, is sustained by a great mass of 
smaller organisms, lower down, One conse- 
quence of this relationship is that when any 
substance that, unlike ordinary body sub- 
stances, is not metabolized (for example, a 
pesticide or mercury) enters the food chain, 
it becomes increasingly concentrated as it 
moves toward the top. For example, when 
Clear Lake, California, was treated with the 
persistent, non-metabolized insecticide DDD, 
the water was found to contain from fifty 
to seventy parts of the insecticide per million. 
In the microscopic algae, DDD concentra- 
tions were about two hundred and fifty times 
as great; in small fish, the concentration was 
about five hundred times as great as it was 
in the water; and in large fish the concen- 
tration of DDD was eighty thousand times 
that of the lake water. 

All this results from the simple fact about 
ecosystems that everything is connected to 
everything else. The system is stabilized by 
its dynamic, self-compensating properties, 
but these same properties, if they are sub- 
jected to undue stress, can lead to a dramatic 
collapse. The complexity of the ecological 
network and its intrinsic rate of turnover 
determine how great a stress it can endure, 
and for how long, without collapsing. And 
the ecological network is an amplifier, so 
that a small perturbation in one place may 
have large, distant, long-delayed effects. 

The Second Law of Ecology: Everything 
Must Go Somewhere, This is, of course, sim- 
ply an informal restatement of a basic law of 
physics—that matter is indestructible. Ap- 
plied to ecology, the law means that in na- 
ture there is no such thing as waste. In every 
natural system, what is excreted by one or- 
ganism as waste is taken up by another as 
food. Animals release carbon dioxide as a 
respiratory waste; this is an essential nu- 
trient for green plants. Plants excrete ox- 
ygen, which is used by animals. Animal or- 
ganic wastes nourish the bacteria of decay. 
The waste of the bacteria—inorganic mate- 
rials such as nitrate, phosphate, and carbon 
dioxide—become algal nutrients. 
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A persistent effort to answer the question 
“Where does it go?” can yield a surprising 
amount of valuable information about an 
‘ecosystem. Consider, for example, the fate 
of a household item that contains mercury 
—a very toxic substance, with serious en- 
vironmental effects that haye only recently 
been recognized. A dry-cell battery contain- 
ing mercury is bought, used to the point of 
exhaustion, and then thrown out. But where 
does it really go? First it is put im a con- 
tainer of rubbish; this is collected and 
taken to an incinerator. Here the mercury 
is heated and converted into mercury vapor, 
which is emitted by the Incinerator stack. 
Mercury vapor is carried by the wind, and 
is eventualiy brought to earth in rain or 
snow. Entering a mountain lake, let us say, 
the mercury condenses and sinks to the 
bottom. Here it is acted on by bacteria, 
which convert it to methyl mercury. This is 
soluble and is taken up by fish; since it is 
not metabolized, the mercury accumulates 
in the organs and the flesh of the fish. The 
fish are caught and eaten by men and the 
mercury becomes deposited in their organs. 
This is an effective way to trace out an eco- 
logical path. It is also an excellent way to 
counteract the prevalent notion that some- 
thing regarded as useless simply “goes away” 
when it is discarded. Nothing “goes away;” 
instead, it is transferred from place to place, 
converted from one molecular form to an- 
other, acting on the life processes of any 
organism in which, for a time, it is lodged. 
One of the chief reasons for the present en- 
vironmental crisis is that large amounts of 
material have been extracted from the earth, 
converted into new forms, and discharged 
into the environment without anyone's tak- 
ing into account the fact that everything has 
to go somewhere. The result, too often, is 
the accumulation of harmful amounts of 
material in places where, in nature, they do 
not belong. 

The Third Law of Ecology: Nature Knows 


Best. In my experience, this principle is 
likely to encounter considerable resistance, 
for it appears to contradict a strongly held 
idea about the unique competence of hu- 
man beings. One of the most pervasive fea- 
tures of modern technology is the notion 
that it is intended to “improve on nature” 


—to provide food, clothing, shelter, and 
means of communication and expression 
that are superior to those available to man 
in nature. Stated boldly, this third law of 
ecology holds that any major man-made 
change in a natural system is likely to be 
detrimental to that system. This is a rather 
extreme claim; nevertheless, I believe that 
it has a good deal of merit, if it is under- 
stood in a properly defined context. 
Suppose you were to open the back of 
your watch, close your eyes, and poke a pencil 
inte the exposed works. The almost certain 
result would be damage to the watch—almost 
certain, but not absolutely so. There is some 
possibility, however small, that the watch 
was out of adjustment and that the random 
thrust of the pencil would happen to make 
the precise change needed to improve it. 
However, this outeome is exceedingly im- 
probable. The reason is self-evident. There is 
a very considerable amount of what tech- 
nologists now call research and development 
(or, more familiarly, r. and d.) behind the 
watch. This means that over the years num- 
erous watchmakers, each taught by a pred- 
ecessor, have tried out a huge variety of 
detailed arrangements of watchworks, have 
discarded those that were not compatible 
with the over-all operation of the system, and 
have retained the better features. In effect, 
the watch mechanism, as it now exists, re- 
presents a very restricted selection from 
among an enormous variety of possible ar- 
rangements of its components. Any random 
change made in the watch is likely to fall 
into the very large class of inconsistent or 
harmful arrangements that have been tried 
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out in past watchmaking experience and dis- 
carded. One might say, as a law of watches, 
that “the watchmaker knows best.” 

There is a close analogy in biological sys- 
tems. It is possible to induce random, in- 
herited changes in a living thing by treat- 
ing it with an agent, such as X-rays, that in- 
creases the frequency of mutations. Gen- 
erally, exposure to X-rays increases the fre- 
quency of all the mutations that have been 
observed—though very infrequently—in na- 
ture and can therefore be regarded as pos- 
sible changes. What is significant for our 
purpose is the universal observation that 
when mutation frequency is enhanced by 
X-rays, or other means, nearly all the muta- 
tions are harmful to the organisms, and the 
great majority are so damaging as to kill 
the organisms before they are fully formed. 
In other words, a living organism that is 
forced to undergo a random change in its 
organization is, like a watch, almost certain 
to be damaged rather than improved. And in 
both cases the explanation is the same—a 
great deal of r. and d. In effect, there are 
several billion years of r. and d. behind every 
living thing. In that time, a staggering num- 
ber of new individual living things have been 
produced, each of them affording an op- 
portunity to try out the suitability of some 
random genetic change. If the change dam- 
ages the organism, the organism is likely to 
die before the change can be passed on to 
future generations. In this way, living things 
accumulate a complex organization of com- 
patible parts, and those possible arrange- 
ments that are not compatible with the 
whole are screened out in the long course 
of evolution. Thus, the structure of a present 
living thing or the organization of a current 
natural ecosystem is likely to be “best,” in 
the sense that it has been so heavily screened 
for disadvantageous components that any 
new one is likely to be worse than the present 
ones, 

This principle is particularly relevant to 
the field of organic chemistry. Living things 
are composed of many thousands of different 
organic compounds, and it is sometimes 
imagined that at least some of these might 
be improved upon if they were replaced by 
man-made variants of the natural sub- 
stances. The third law of ecology suggests 
that the artificial introduction of an organic 
compound that does not occur in nature is 
very likely to be harmful. The varieties of 
chemical substances that are actually found 
in living things are vastly more restricted 
than the varieties that are possible. Ob- 
viously, a fantastically large number of pro- 
tein types are not made by living cells, al- 
though many of these possible protein types 
were once formed in some particular living 
things, found to be harmful, and rejected 
through the death of the experimental sub- 
ject. Living cells synthesize fatty acids—a 
type of organic molecule that contains car- 
bon chains of various lengths—whose chains 
have even numbers of carbon atoms (two, 
four, six, etc.) but synthesize no fatty acids 
with odd numbers of carbon atoms in their 
chains. This suggests that the latter have 
at some point been tried out and found 
wanting. Similarly, organic compounds that 
contain attached nitrogen and oxygen atoms 
are very rare in living things. This fact 
should warn us that the artificial introduc- 
tion of substances of this type could be dan- 
gerous. And that is Indeed the case; such 
substances are usually toxic and frequently 
carcinogenic, And I would suppose from the 
fact that DDT is nowhere found in nature 
that somewhere, at some time in the past, 
some unfortunate cell synthesized this mole- 
cule—and died. 

One of the striking facts about the chem- 
istry of living systems is that for every 
organic substance that is produced by a liy- 
ing organism there exists somewhere in na- 
ture an enzyme capable of breaking that 
substance down. In nature, that ts, no or- 
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ganic substance is synthesized unless there 
is provision for its degradation; recycling is 
enforced. When a man synthesizes an organic 
substance with a molecular structure that 
departs significantly from the types occurring 
in nature, the probability is that mo de- 
gradative enzyme exists and that the ma- 
terial will accumulate. 

These considerations suggest that it would 
be prudent to regard every man-made or- 
ganic chemical that has a strong effect on 
any one organism as potentially dangerous 
to other forms of life. In practice, this means 
that all man-made organic compounds that 
are at all active biologically ought to be 
treated as we treat drugs—or, rather, as we 
should treat them. That is, prudently, cau- 
tiously. Such caution or prudence is, of 
course, impossible when billions of pounds 
of the substance are produced and broadly 
disseminated into the ecosystem, where it 
can reach and affect numerous organisms 
not under our observation. Yet this is pre- 
cisely what has been done with detergents, 
pesticides, and herbicides, 

The Fourth Law of Ecology: There Is No 
Such Thing As a Free Lunch. In my experi- 
ence, this idea has proved so illuminating for 
environmental problems that I am borrow- 
ing it from its original source, economics. 
The law derives from a story that economists 
like to tell about an oil-rich potentate who 
Gecided that his new wealth needed the 
guidance of economic science. Accordingly, 
he ordered his advisers, on pain of death, 
to produce a set of volumes containing all 
the wisdom of economics. When the tomes 
arrived, the potentate was impatient and is- 
sued a second order—to reduce all the knowl- 
edge of economics to a single volume. The 
story goes on in this vein until the advisers 
are required, if they are to survive, to reduce 
the totality of economic science to a single 
pene. This sentence is the “free-lunch” 

W. 

In ecology, as in economics, the law is in- 
tended to warn us that every gain is won 
at some cost. In a way, this ecological law 
embodies the three previous laws. Because 
the global ecosystem is a connected whole, in 
which nothing can be gained or lost, and 
which is not subject to over-all improve- 
ment, anything extracted from it by human 
effort must be replaced. The payment of this 
price cannot be avoided. 

Our experience with nuclear power, for 
example, tells us that modern technology has 
achieved a scale and an intensity that begin 
to match those of the global system in which 
we live. But it also reminds us that we can- 
not wield this power without deeply intrud- 
ing on the delicate environmental fabric that 
supports us, and it warns us that our ability 
to intrude on the environment far outstrips 
our knowledge of the consequences. It tells 
us that every environmental incursion, what- 
ever its benefits, has a cost. 

Air pollution is not merely a nuisance and 
a threat to health. It is a reminder that our 
most celebrated technological achieve- 
ments—the automobile, the jet plane, the 
power plant, industry in general, and indeed, 
the modern city itself—are, in the environ- 
ment, costly failures. 

The same pattern may be found in the 
effects of our pollution of water, as in the 
eutrophication of Lake Erie, where we have 
grossly—and, I believe, irreyersibly—changed 
a source of great ecological wealth. And what 
we have done to our air and water we are now 
doing to our soil, 

Decatur, Illinois, which provides a striking 
case history of soil pollution, ts a quiet city 
of a hundred thousand people, lying in the 
open farmland of Illinois about a hundred 
and twenty miles from the nearest large city, 
St. Louis. There are only a few local indus- 
tries, none of them very serious polluters. It 
might seem an unlikely place to find evl- 
dence of the environmental crisis. Yet De- 
catur now confronts a pollution problem as 
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serious in its potential human hazards, and 
as far-reaching in its significance for the 
United States and the world, as air pollution 
in Los Angeles. 

There was no evidence of environmental 
trouble in Decature until a few years ago, 
when the local health department received a 
sample of water for a routine test for nitrate 
content. The department conducted such 
tests chiefly as a service to surrounding 
farms. For a number of years, it had been 
known that shallow wells on farms in the 
Midwest often contained nitrate above the 
levels recommended by public-health author- 
ities. Nitrate itself appears to be relatively 
innocuous in the human body. However, it 
can be converted to nitrite by the action 
of certain intestinal bacteria, which are often 
more active in infants than in adults. And 
nitrite, a grouping of one nitrogen and two 
oxygen atoms, is poisonous, for it combines 
with hemoglobin in the blood, converting it 
to methemoglobin, and so prevents the trans- 
port of oxygen by the blood. An infant thus 
affected turns blue and is in serious danger 
of asphyxiation and death. The problem with 
the wells was discovered some years ago by 
physicians in Missouri, and since then health 
officials have been alert to it, warning farm- 
ers to use a new water supply when their 
wells exceed the recommended nitrate level— 
forty-five parts per million. The problem is 
worldwide; infant methemoglobinemia from 
excessive nitrate has been reported in France, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Israel. The 
Macon County health department found that 
the sample in question exceeded the recom- 
mended limit somewhat, but this was not 
surprising, since nitrate-polluted wells are 
fairly common in the area. However, the citi- 
zen who had submitted the sample then in- 
formed the health department that the sam- 
ple came not from a farm well but from the 
Decatur city water supply. The city obtains 
its water from Lake Decatur, an impound- 
ment of the Sangamon River, and tests 
quickly showed that both the lake water and 
the river water had a nitrate level at about 
the recommended limit. This was in the 
spring. By summer, the level had declined 
considerably, but it rose again in the winter, 
so that in the following spring months it 
had again reached a potentially dangerous 
nitrate level. Since then, the cycle has been 
repeated, and the city faces a serious, and as 
yet unsolved, public-health problem. 

T learned all this from Leo Michel, the Pub- 
lic Health Administrator of Macon County, 
in Decatur, who called me in St. Louis, 
where I was teaching a course at Washing- 
ton University on environmental problems, 
among them the general behavior of nitrogen 
in the ecosphere. The Decatur situation was 
discussed in class, and since students these 
days are actively concerned with the rele- 
vance of science to public affairs, it was per- 
haps not surprising that one student, who 
happened to live in Illinois, telephoned the 
Decatur newspaper to report the water situ- 
ation. After the facts were confirmed by the 
health department, the paper published the 
news that in recent months the city’s water 
supply had been polluted with excessive 
nitrate, and that fertilizer used on the sur- 
rounding farmlands was a possible source of 
the pollution. 

‘The newspaper account agitated a number 
of people. Intensive use of inorganic nitrogen 
fertilizer has become the mainstay of farms 
in the Decatur area, as it has in many other 
parts of the world. Since 1945, the costs to 
the American farmer of most of his needed 
resources—land, labor, machinery, and fuel— 
have increased considerably in relation to the 
cash value of his crops. On the other hand, 
the relative cost of fertilizer has declined 
significantly. As a result, the farmer receives 
his greatest economic return, per dollar in- 
vested, from the use of nitrogen fertilizer. If 
public-health considerations should force a 
reduction in the use of this type of fertilizer, 
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farmers might face economic ruin. To appre- 
ciate how acutely this conflict affects the 
farmers of Illinois, it is necessary to under- 
stand agricultural conditions in that area. 
Illinois is in the great corn belt of the United 
States, and corn is an avid consumer of soil 
nitrogen. The nitrogen available from the 
natural fertility of the soil has declined since 
farming began in the area. Under natural 
conditions, a rather large store of humus 
nitrogen is maintained in the soll by the 
addition of the organic remains of plants and 
the bodily wastes of animals. Organic nitro- 
gen is also formed there by the fixation of 
nitrogen taken from the air and acted upon 
by certain soil bacteria. When the soil is 
heavily cropped and the crop is removed 
from the land and sold, rather than fed to 
animals, the supply of humus nitrogen nec- 
essarily declines. However, crop yields can be 
increased considerably by the artificial addi- 
tion of inorganic nitrogen to the soil. In Il- 
linois, the total annual use of inorganic ni- 
trogen as fertilizer increased from less than 
ten thousand tons in 1945 to about six hun- 
dred thousand tons in 1967, and the increas- 
ing use of nitrogen fertilizer has greatly im- 
proved the yield of corn per acre. Between 
1945 and 1948, when very little fertilizer was 
used, the average annual corn yield was about 
fifty bushels per acre; in 1958, when about a 
hundred thousand tons of fertilizer was used, 
the average corn yield was about seventy 
bushels per acre—an increment of twenty 
bushels per acre in yield in response to a fer- 
tilizer increment of about a hundred thou- 
sand tons per year. In 1965, four hundred 
thousand tons of nitrogen was used to ob- 
tain an average yield of about ninety-five 
bushels per acre—a fertilizer increment of 
three hundred thousand tons to obtain an 
additional twenty-five bushels per acre. Ob- 
viously, the law of diminishing returns is at 
work here; as cultivation becomes increas- 
ingly intensive, increasing amounts of nitro- 
gen fertilizer must be used to obtain the 
same increment in yield. In these figures lies 
the crux of the issue that confronts Decatur. 
Local farmers often find that if they receive 
a return of only about eighty bushels per acre 
from their corn crop, they just about meet 
expenses. If they are to operate at a profit, 
the yield per acre must be raised above that 
point, and under present conditions this can 
be accomplished only by the use of nitrogen 
fertilizer at levels that are utilized very in- 
efficiently by the crop. 

‘The farmers are not troubled by this ineffi- 
ciency in itself, because the cost of fertilizer 
is very low. Of course, the inefficient uptake 
of the last few pounds of nitrogen per acre 
means that a good deal of the nitrogen must 
go somewhere else. The fate of this “lost” 
nitrogen is suggested by data from the DN- 
nois State Water Survey, which shows that 
between 1958 and 1965, when nitrogen-fer- 
tilizer use increased fourfold, the nitrate 
levels of a number of the rivers that drain 
Illinois farmlands increased significantly. 
There was good reason to believe that the 
intensive use of nitrogen fertilizer was the 
basic cause of the dangerously high levels of 
nitrate in the Decatur water supply. This 
possibility put the citizens of Decatur in a 
very difficult position. Clearly, there was a 
hazard to their water supply that needed to 
be corrected, but if it were to be corrected by 
a reduction in the use of nitrogen fertilizer 
on the surrounding farms, not only the 
farmers but Decatur itself would suffer eco- 
nomically, since the economy of the city 
was largely dependent on the farms, 

Further controversy on this general sub- 
ject broke out following my presentation of 
a paper on the relation between fertilizer 
and nitrate levels in Midwestern rivers at the 
annual meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science in December, 
1968. Within two weeks, an official of the 
National Plant Food Institute, the Amer- 
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ican fertilizer trade association, had sent out 
letters to soil experts at a number of major 
universities warning them about my paper. 
This attitude is understandable, given the 
Institute's vested interest in increasing the 
sale of fertilizer—a two-billion-dollar indus- 
try in the United States. Even within the 
scientific community itself, “objectivity” is a 
dificult—perhaps an illusory—goal. After all, 
we in the scientific community are all human 
beings as well as scientists. Like every- 
one else, we develop a set of personal values 
that refiect, among other things our rela- 
tions to major segments of society and our 
vested interest in the significance and va- 
lidity of our own work. The way scientists get 
at the truth is not so much by avoiding mis- 
takes or personal bias as by displaying them 
in public, where they can be corrected. In 
any event, it is not surprising that, in addi- 
tion to the officers of the fertilizer trade as- 
sociation, some individual university scien- 
tists should have been irritated by observa- 
tions regard'ng the hazards of fertilizers to 
water quality, for the farmers who now use 
great amounts of nitrogen fertilizer do so on 
the advice of agricultural scientists—men 
who have devoted their lives to improving 
the farmers’ crop yield and their economic 
well-being. Indeed, the enormous economic 
value of nitrogen fertilizer to the farmers of 
the United States is a tribute to the personal 
devotion and competence of agricultural sci- 
entists. What is at fault in this situation is 
not the agricultural consequences of inten- 
sive nitrogen fertilization for farm yields 
but its ecological consequences for water 
supplies, and until very recently—when the 
controversy over pesticides, fertilizers, and 
other agricultural chemicals led to a change 
in outlook—this broader context was con- 
sidered to lie outside the scope of agricul- 
tural science. 

Aside from open discussion, the scientific 
community has another procedure for get- 
ting at the truth—the accumulation of more 
data. Accordingly, some of us at the Wash- 
ington University Center for the Biology of 
Natural Systems decided to study the De- 
catur situation in detail. Excellent infor- 
mation about the nitrate levels of the San- 
gamon River was already available from the 
Illinois State Water Survey, and data re- 
garding fertilizer use were also at hand. 
Though the parallel between the two sets 
of data was evident, such results would 
continue to be open to criticism as long as 
there was no information that literally traced 
the movement of fertilizer nitrogen from the 
point of application in the soil to the river 
itself. What was needed was some way to 
distinguish between the nitrate in the river 
which originated in artificial fertilizer and 
the nitrate which originated from the break- 
down of humus or other organic materials. 
At this point, I recalled an observation made 
in my laboratory some twenty years earlier, 
when we were using a heavy (non-radio- 
active) isotope of nitrogen to trace the 
synthesis of viruses in plants. In nature, the 
nitrogen atom exists in two forms, which are 
chemically identical and differ only in their 
atomic weights. One of them, Nitrogen 14 
(that is, nitrogen with a weight of fourteen 
atomic units), makes up about 99.6 per cent 
of all natural nitrogen; the other form, 
Nitrogen 15 (that is, nitrogen with a weight 
of fifteen atomic units), makes up the re- 
mainder. The ratio between the prevalence 
of the two forms of nitrogen can be deter- 
mined with remarkable precision by an elec- 
tronic instrument, the mass spectrometer. 
From mass-spectrometer measurements, we 
now soon learned that whereas the artificial 
fertilizers used in Illinois all had nitrogen- 
isotope ratios approximately the same as that 
found in the air (a natural consequence of 
the fact that they were made, chemically, 
from air nitrogen), natural nitrogen in soil, 
manure, and sewage was considerably en- 
riched in Nitrogen 15. This meant that 
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measurements of the isotope ratio in nitrate 
taken from the Sangamon River or from soil- 
drainage water might show whether the 
nitrate was derived from artificial fertilizer 
or from organic matter in soil, manure, or 
sewage. 

We decided to make such measurements. 
Fortunately, a Center associate, Dr. John W. 
Goers, had been brought up in Illinois and 
knew the Decatur area and some of its people 
well. He obtained the cooperation of a group 
of farmers whose land lay in the Sangamon 
River watershed near the town of Cerro 
Gordo. All the land in the area is artificially 
drained by a system of tile pipes that lie 
three or four feet beneath the surface. 
Tramping about the fields with his farmer 
friends, Dr. Goers located the outlet points 
of various drainage tiles and made arrange- 
ments to collect samples of the water that 
flowed from them. These samples were 
brought back to the laboratory and measured 
for nitrate content, and the nitrogen was 
analyzed with respect to the ratio between 
Nitrogen 15 and Nitrogen 14. It was found 
that those drains yielding high nitrate levels 
were low in Nitrogen 15 content, and those 
yielding low levels were high in it. This 
meant that whatever source was responsible 
for high nitrate levels in soil-drainage water 
must have itself been relatively low in Nitro- 
gen 15 content. The only possible nitrogen 
source with that characteristic was artificial 
nitrogen fertilizer. More detailed studies con- 
firmed this conclusion, and showed as well 
that a minimum of sixty per cent of the 
nitrate in Lake Decatur is derived from 
fertilizer used on the adjacent farms. There 
is now little doubt that the nitrate problem 
in Lake Decatur arises from the intensive use 
of artificial nitrogen fertilizer on the neigh- 
boring farms. 

It should be noted that our university is 
not an agricultural institution—that, in- 
deed, like most of the nation’s independent 
universities, it has long been guided by the 
precept that its mission is the propagation 
of “pure” knowledge. This has been particu- 
larly true in the science departments, where 
the goal is the pursuit of “basic” sclence— 
the fundamental properties of nature. In 
practice, especially in biology, this has meant 
in recent years that research has been con- 
cerned largely with the finer details of chem- 
ical and physical progresses in living things. 
Usually, such events cannot be studied in 
whole living systems, where they are so nu- 
merous and so elaborately interconnected 
that the nature of any single process is ob- 
scured by the effects of others, Instead, re- 
search tends to be concentrated on test-tube 
systems of reactive molecules isolated from 
living things. This kind of research, “molec- 
ular biology,” has become almost synonymous 
with “pure” biology. Some of us have been 
concerned because such an approach is in- 
applicable to the actual biological processes 
that occur in nature—for example, in Illi- 
nois soil—where the system's intrinsic com- 
plexity must be understood rather than 
avoided by artificial isolation of its parts in 
the laboratory. Indeed, a general controversy 
has now arisen in the United States scien- 
tific community—a controversy reflecting to 
some degree the demand by many of our 
students for studies that are relevant to the 
real problems of the world. The controversy 
centers on the question of whether “basic” 
science ought to be pursued for its own sake 
or whether equally basic research can be 
done in the complex arena of nature as it 
exists outside the laboratory. One of my uni- 
versity colleagues, Dr. Daniel H. Kohl, is an 
expert and gifted researcher into the elec- 
tronic processes that couple the driving force 
of solar energy to the chemical changes that 
are the ultimate consequences of photosyn- 
thesis in plants. Dr. Kohl is concerned with 
more than electrons, however, and has an 
equally strong interest in the environmental 
crisis and its consequences for human wel- 
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fare. He therefore expressed an interest in 
taking part in our study of the isotope anal- 
ysis of the fate of fertilizer nitrogen in Illi- 
nois. Indeed, he is responsible for much of 
the recent success of the study, not only in 
the laboratory but in the equally important 
arena of ordinary human relations with Illi- 
nois farmers. It is disturbing but illuminat- 
ing to record that Dr. Kohl's decision to un- 
dertake this work was made over the strong 
objection of most of his departmental col- 
leagues, who were convinced that such work 
was an unacceptable diversion from the de- 
partment’s devotion to “pure” research. 

Since then, much of the controversy has 
faded away, for it has become increasingly 
evident—not only to the Decatur health offi- 
cials but also to farmers, agronomists, and 
“pure” biologists—that the fertilizer prob- 
lem is serious and is of far-ranging scientific 
and social significance. This was apparent 
when we reported the results of our isotope 
studies at an unusual kind of scientific semi- 
nar, held one evening in the fall of 1970 in 
the Cerro Gordo high school with local farm- 
ers, local health-department officials, and 
agronomists from the University of Illinois. 
We presented our results, explained our in- 
terpretation of them, and reported our con- 
clusion that the high nitrate levels in the 
Decatur water supply were due largely to the 
intensive use of nitrogen fertilizer by the 
surrounding farms, The discussion went on 
for hours. Following a lively interchange with 
the agronomists, there was general agreement 
that the data were meaningful. One agrono- 
mist reported that agricultural agents were 
already advising local farmers to start think- 
ing about the possibility of using less nitro- 
gen fertilizer. (Some months later, that same 
man, Samuel R. Aldrich, who is one of the 
nation’s leading agricultural experts, was ap- 
pointed to the Ilinois Pollution Control 
Board, where he proposed a measure un- 
precedented in United States agriculture: 
state regulations to govern the use of fer- 
tilizer.) The response of the farmers that 
evening was especially rewarding. From their 
own scientific insights, they advanced use- 
ful suggestions for the further development 
of our research. Indeed, several farmers have 
since offered the use of their land for exper- 
imental studies to determine the effects of 
reduced fertilizer levels on the nitrogen out- 
put of drainage tiles. From that discussion in 
the high school at Cerro Gordo, it was evident 
that the farmers, who had the most to lose 
from any reduction of nitrogen use, were as 
deeply concerned as the health officials about 
the hazard to the Decatur water supply. They 
made it clear that they were prepared to 
consider any suggestions that might resolve 
the conflict between Decatur’s need for 
healthful water and their own need to make 
a living. 

Since then, our work has continued at a 
much more rapid pace. We have assembled a 
team of biologists, chemists, geologists, soil 
scientists, biochemists, anthropologists, and 
economists to work out the broad range of 
problems that must be considered. On the 
one hand, we are studying the incidence of 
methemoglobinemia in the area, in order to 
evaluate the potential cost, in health, of 
elevated nitrate levels. At the same time, de- 
tailed studies have been started to work out 
the consequences for the farmer of any pro- 
posed reduction in nitrogen-fertilizer use. 
Aside from our own group, other researchers 
have been working in the area, and one of 
these men, Dr. Abraham Gelperin, of the 
University of Illinois, recently reported the 
results of a ten-year study of infant death 
rates in various Illinois counties. He reported 
that in five counties the death rate from 
asphyxiation for all babies born during the 
months when nitrate levels were high (April, 
May, and June) was 4.8 per thousand. For the 
months when nitrate levels were low (Au- 
gust, September, and October), the rate for 
boy babies was 4.5 per thousand, while the 
rate for girls was only 2.9 per thousand. Dr. 
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Gelperin concluded, “The evidence indicated 
that high levels of nitrate in the water, as 
found in these counties, may increase the 
infant mortality rate among female babies.” 
This may be the first evidence of the cost in 
human health of the intensive use of nitro- 
gen fertilizer. 

What we learn in the cornfields around De- 
catur will be applicable elsewhere. In central 
California, intensive use of nitrogen fertilizer 
is suspected of causing sharp increases in 
nitrate levels in wells that yield the water 
supply for many towns, A similar problem 
has appeared in Israel and in Germany. All 
this reflects the unexpected result of an im- 
portant technological advance that was per- 
mitted to intrude significantly on the envi- 
ronment before we were aware that in im- 
proving agriculture it would harm human 
health, 

Environmental deterioration is caused by 
human action and has painful effects on the 
human condition. The environmental crisis is 
therefore not only an ecological problem but 
also a social one, To the intrinsic complexity 
of the ecosphere this circumstance adds the 
further complications of human activities. 
The number of people supported by the 
earth’s natural system; the sciences that tell 
us what we know about nature; the tech- 
nology that converts this knowledge into 
practical action; the resultant industrial and 
agricultural production that extracts new 
wealth from the earth's skin; the economic 
systems that govern the distribution and 
uses of wealth; the social, cultural, and po- 
litical processes that shape all the rest— 
where in this welter of circumstances can 
we find the human activities that have been 
most significant in causing the environmen- 
tal crisis? Those who are concerned with 
“overpopulation” often confront us with fig- 
ures on the galloping progression of the 
number of human beings who inhabit the 
earth: five million in prehistoric times, two 
hundred and fifty million at the birth of 
Christ, five hundred million in 1650, one 
billion in 1850, three and a half billion at 
present, and some six billion projected for 
2000. It must also be taken into account that 
there has been a similarly rapid growth in 
the number, variety, and usefulness of ma- 
chines, buildings, conveyances, and cooking 
utensils; in the number, variety, and intel- 
lectual richness of literary works, paintings, 
musical compositions, and scientific articles. 
The earth has experienced not only a “popu- 
lation explosion” but also a “civilization ex- 
plosion”—the new knowledge of nature gene- 
rated by science, the power of technology 
to guide natural forces, the huge increase in 
material wealth, the rich elaboration of eco- 
nomic, cultural, social, and political proc- 
esses. In arbitrarily singling out from among 
all these human activities only one—sci- 
ence—my intention is not to slight such 
other important influences on man’s attitude 
toward the world in which he lives as paint- 
ing, music, and poetry, or to deny their 
power, but only to provide a sharper focus 
on the material base of human life on the 
earth. Science is, after all, the means by 
which human beings learn the nature of 
the world in which they live. Particularly in 
relation to the ecosphere, much of what we 
do is now guided, consciously, by what sci- 
ence tells us (or what we think it tells us) 
about nature. 

Immediately dependent on  science— 
the accumulated knowledge of how nature 
operates—is technology, which generates 
practical means of using scientific knowl- 
edge for useful ends. In the past, technol- 
ogy was often developed by trial and error, 
rather than directly from organized scien- 
tific knowledge, but in modern times nearly 
all technological advances have been con- 
sciously guided by science. In turn—and, 
again, especially in modern times—industrial 
and agricultural production are dependent 
on technology. And in all modern societies 
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production is closely linked to the opera- 
tion of the economic systems that govern 
the distribution and exchange of the forms 
of wealth people require. (To be sure, the 
connection between science and technology, 
on the one hand, and the economic system, 
on the other, is a two-way affair. While eco- 
nomic activity depends on productive proc- 
esses generated by science and technology, 
the reverse is also true. The economic sys- 
tem—and the political ideology it expresses— 
imposes important constraints on the de- 
velopment of science and technology. One of 
these is simply money, which is provided by 
government agencies, private foundations, 
or business enterprises to support research 
and development. Those who provide this 
support can, and do, influence the course 
of science and technology simply by choos- 
ing the areas they favor. Science and tech- 
nology are thus subject to considerable so- 
cial direction.) 

Let us consider the effects of extracting 
wealth from the ecosystem, which, to- 
gether with the earth’s mineral resources, 
is the source of all the goods produced by 
human labor. As wealth increases, so does 
the number of people it supports—for there 
is considerable evidence that increased 
wealth reduces mortality, which (if the 
birth rate does not also decline) leads to an 
increase in population. Since human beings 
are self-propagated, there is a built-in tend- 
ency for the population to grow as long 
as sufficient wealth is available to support 
the newly added people. In turn, the in- 
creasing numbers of people tend to intensify 
all the activities that depend on people— 
science, technology, production, and the cre- 
ation of wealth. It is sometimes supposed 
that this self-accelerating interaction be- 
tween the increase in wealth and the in- 
crease in technological competence is bound 
to set off an explosive “population bomb" un- 
less deliberate steps are taken to control the 
birth rate. Actually, there is strong evidence 
that the process itself sets up a counter- 
force, which slows population growth con- 
siderably. This process, known as the “demo- 
graphic transition” has occurred in most of 
the industrialized nations of the world. At 
first, in the early stages of the eighteenth- 
century agricultural and industrial revolu- 
tion, increasing wealth reduced mortality, so 
that—with birth rates unchanged—popula- 
tions grew rapidly. Later, with a further im- 
provement in living standards, in the nine- 
teenth century, birth rates declined and pop- 
ulation growth slowed down. The reasons for 
this change are not biological but social. 
Especially important is the changing role 
of children. When living standards were rel- 
atively low—for example, in the early stages 
of the industrial revolution—the labor of 
children was essential to the family’s sur- 
vival. Later, with improved living standards, 
adult labor became sufficient to maintain 
family income; compulsory schools were es- 
tablished, and the children, instead of be- 
ing economic assets, became economic Ha- 
bilities. At the same time, as social services 
improved, parents were less likely to de- 
pend on children as a form of old-age in- 
surance. The natural result was a reduced 
birth rate, which occurred even without the 
benefit of modern methods of contraception. 
Thus, although population growth is an in- 
herent feature of the progressive develop- 
ment of productive activities, it tends to be 
limited by the same force that stimulates 
it—the accumulation of social wealth and 
resources. 

A kind of self-propagating tendency can 
also be recognized within the areas of science 
and technology, which represent an accumu- 
lating, evolving assemblage of facts, ideas, 
and attitudes that are perpetuated by being 
recorded. The body of scientific literature and 
the practical, lasting evidence of technologi- 
cal achievements become starting points for 
further advances. In this sense, science and 
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technology, like the population, are self-gen- 
erating and, at least for the present, are grow- 
ing at an ever-increasing rate. The scientific 
“information explosion” is exemplified in the 
growth curve of scientific papers; the num- 
ber is doubling every fifteen years. Technol- 
ogy, as exemplified by the proliferation of 
new instruments and techniques generated 
by a germinal invention (for example, the 
transistor), also grows at an accelerating 
rate. Thus, science and technology tend to 
generate their own growth as long as the so- 
cial factors on which they depend permit. 

Self-generated growth is characteristic of 
industrial and agricultural production as 
well. Particularly in modern industrial sys- 
tems, production leads to the accumulation 
of capital goods and financial resources, and 
therefore to the further expansion of pro- 
duction and of its wealth-creating capacity. 
All modern economic systems are designed 
to grow by means of such self-generated ex- 
pansion. Clearly, these sectors of the system 
constitute another self-driven force that tends 
to expand the size of the over-all cycle of pro- 
duction and human activity on the earth. 

All these expanding activities in the cycle 
of man in nature are dependent on the only 
part of the over-all system that is not creat- 
ed by human effort. The ecosphere existed 
before human beings did on the earth; its 
fundamental properties were established long 
before the appearance of man. And, in con- 
trast to the human sectors of the system, this 
natural segment is intrinsically incapable of 
continued growth or expansion. The eco- 
sphere and its mineral resources are fixed in 
mass. The solar radiation that drives the dy- 
namic events in the ecosphere is, on the time 
scale of human life, fixed in amount. (It is 
gradually declining with the extinction of 
the sun over a period of many billion years.) 
Moreover, the ecosphere is governed by cycli- 
cal processes that must operate in a state of 
balance. It is a fundamental fact of nature, 
then, that the base of human existence rep- 
resented by the ecosphere and its mineral 
resources is limited in its size and its rate of 
activity. One can argue about whether the 
ecosphere has ever operated, either in its pre- 
human, natural condition or in its present 
one, near its intrinsic limit, but that there 
is some limit—that the system's operation 
does not permit indefinitely continued 
growth—is undeniable. 

Kept in proper balance, the earth’s eco- 
logical cycle is self-renewable, at least over 
the time scale involved in human history. 
On this time scale, it can operate and sup- 
port some number of human beings as one 
of its constituents more or less indefinitely. 
However, mineral resources that are used can 
move in only one direction—downward in 
amount. Unlike the other constituents of 
the ecosphere, mineral resources are non- 
renewable. Fossil fuels, such as coal, oil, and 
natural gas, were deposited in the earth 
during a special period of its evolution, which 
has not been repeated since (except for the 
slow accumulation of very slight modern 
fuel deposits, such as peat). Once fossil fuels 
are used, the solar energy trapped within 
them millions of years ago is dissipated and 
lost irrevocably. The earth’s store of metals 
was also laid down by not-to-be-repeated ge- 
ological events, and this is also non-renew- 
able. Of course, since matter is never de- 
stroyed, metals taken from the earth's ores 
remain on the earth after use and, in theory, 
could be used again. However, when iron, 
for example, is taken from the earth as a 
concentrated ore and is converted into prod- 
ucts that are later scattered, as rust, across 
the face of the globe, what is lost, irrevocably, 
is energy. Whenever any material is scattered 
from a concentrated origin and mingles with 
other substances, there is an increase in the 
property known as entropy, which involves 
a loss in available energy. This is perhaps 
more easily seen in reverse—as the fact that 
the gathering together of scattered material 
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into an ordered arrangement requires the 
addition of energy. (Anyone who has tried 
to reassemble a jigsaw puzzle from its scat- 
tered parts has experienced this law of na- 
ture.) Since any use of a metallic resource 
inevitably involves some scattering of the 
material, if only from the effects of friction, 
the availability of the resource declines con- 
stantly and can be reversed only at the €x- 
pense of added energy, which is itself a lim- 
ited resource, There is nothing inevitable 
about the high rate at which most metallic 
resources are now scattered after use and so 
lost to reuse. If we wished, we could recover 
nearly all the copper produced from ore and 
built into products and use it again when the 
products have outlived their usefulness, All 
that would be required would be to place 
sufficiently high value on the metal. This is 
exactly what has been done with gold, silver, 
and platinum—the precious metals. As a re- 
sult, only a small proportion of all of the 
precious metals ever mined has been lost to 
reuse. If all metals were valued as highly as 
gold, the problem of mineral depletion would 
be solved for a very long time. Depletion of 
metal is governed not so much by the amount 
of metal that is used as by the value placed 
on it, which determine its degree of reuse. 

We come, then, to a fundamental paradox 
of man’s life on the earth; that human civil- 
ization involves a sequence of cyclically in- 
terdependent processes that have a built- 
in tendency to grow, except one—the natural, 
irreplaceable, absolutely essential resources 
represented by the earth's ecosphere. A clash 
between the propensity of the man-depend- 
ent sectors of the cycle to grow and the in- 
tractable limits of the natural sector of the 
cycle is inevitable. Clearly, 1f human activity 
on the earth—civilization—is to survive, it 
must accommodate itself to the demands of 
the natural sector, the ecosphere. The pres- 
ent environmental deterioration is a signal 
that we have failed thus far to achieve this 
essential accommodation. So much is evi- 
dent from what we now know about envir- 
omental pollution. The fouling of surface 
waters is the result of our overloading of the 
natural, limited cycle of the aquatic ecosys- 
tem either directly, by the dumping of or- 
ganic matter, in the form of sewage and in- 
dustrial wastes, or indirectly, by the release 
of algal nutrients produced by waste treat- 
ment or leached from overfertilized soil. The 
pollution of water is a signal that its lim- 
ited, natural self-purifying cycle has broken 
down under stress. Similarly, air pollution is 
& signal that human activities have over- 
loaded the self-cleansing capacity of the 
weather system—that the natural winds, 
rain, and snow are no longer capable of clean- 
ing the air. The deterioration of the soil is 
a signal that another system has been over- 
driven—that organic matter, in the form of 
food, is being extracted from the soil at a 
rate that exceeds the rate of rebuilding of the 
soil’s humus. The technical expedient of at- 
tempting to evade this problem by losding 
the soil with inorganic fertilizer is capable of 
restoring the crop yield, but at the expense 
of increasing pollution. All three ecosystems 
have been polluted by man-made synthetics 
such as pesticides, detergents, and plastics, 
and by the dissemination of materials not 
naturally part of the environment, such as 
lead and artificial radioactive substances; 
these materials cannot be accommodated by 
the self-purifying abilities of the natural 
systems, and therefore accumulate in places 
harmful to the ecosystems and to man. And 
environmental pollution by a metal such as 
mercury—and the depletion of this mineral 
resource—is a consequence only of our will- 
ingness to “lose” it because it is insufficiently 
valuable, according to present economic cri- 
teria, to be reclaimed. In sum, there is some- 
thing gravely wrong with the way man uses 
the natural resources available to him on the 
earth. 
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[From the New Yorker, Oct. 2, 1971] 
A Reporter AT LARGE: THE CLOSING 
Cmcite—Parr II 

There is something seriously wrong with 
the way human beings have occupied their 
habitat, the earth. The fault must lie not 
with nature but with man, for no one has 
argued, to my knowledge, that the recent 
advent of pollutants on the earth is the re- 
sult of some natural change, independent of 
man. Indeed, the few remaining areas of the 
world that are relatively untouched by the 
powerful hand of man are to that degree 
free of smog, foul water, and deteriorating 
soil, One explanation that is sometimes of- 
fered is that man is a “dirty” animal—that, 
unlike other animals, man is likely to “foul 
his own nest.” Somehow, according to this 
view, people lack other animals’ tidy nature, 
and increasingly foul the world as their num- 
bers increase. This explanation is basically 
faulty, for in a natural ecological cycle no 
waste can accumulate, because nothing is 
wasted. Thus, a living thing that is a natural 
of an ecosystem cannot by its own bio- 
logical activities degrade that ecosystem; it 
is always from without that an ecosystem 
is subjected to stress. Human beings, as ani- 
mals, are no less tidy than other living or- 
ganisms. They pollute the environment only 
because they have broken out of the closed 
network of the environmental cycle in which 
all other living things are held. As long as 
human beings held their place in the ter- 
restrial ecosystem—consuming food produced 
by the soil and oxygen released by plants, 
returning organic wastes to the soil and car- 
bon dioxide to the plants—they could do no 
serious ecological harm. However, once re- 
moved from this cycle—for example, to a 
city—so that bodily wastes are not returned 
to the soll but released into surface water, 
the human population is separated from the 
ecosystem of which it was originally a part. 
Now the wastes become external to the aquat- 
ic system on which they intrude, overwhelm 
the system's self-adjustment, and pollute it. 
Certain human activities—for example, 
agriculture, forestry, and fishing—directly 
exploit the productivity of a particular eco- 
system. In these cases, a constituent of the 
ecosystem that has economic value—an agri- 
cultural crop, timber, or fish—is withdrawn 
from the ecosystem. This represents an ex- 
ternal drain that must be carefully adjusted 
to natural and man-made inputs to the eco- 
system if collapse is to be avoided. A heavy 
drain may drive the system out of balance 
toward collapse. Examples include the de- 
structive erosion of agricultural or forest 
lands following overintense exploitation, and 
the incipient extinction of whales. Environ- 
mental stress may also arise if the amount 
of a particular component of the ecosystem 
is deliberately augmented from without, 
whether by the disposal of human waste, as 
in the dumping of sewage into surface 
waters, or in an effort to accelerate the sys- 
tem’s rate of turnover and thereby increase 
the yield of an extractable good, as in the 
use of nitrogen fertilizer in agriculture. 
Pinally, since human beings are uniquely 
capable of producing materials not found in 
nature, environmental degradation may be 
due to the intrusion into an ecosystem of a 
substance wholly foreign to it. Perhaps the 
simplest example is a synthetic such as 
plastic, which, unlike natural materials, is 
not degradable by biological decay, and 
therefore persists as rubbish or is burned— 
in either case causing pollution. In the same 
way, a toxic substance such as DDT or lead, 
which does not play any natural role in the 
chemistry of life and interferes with the 
actions of substances that do, is bound to 
cause ecological damage wherever it is suf- 
ficiently concentrated. In general, any pro- 
ductive activity that introduces substances 
foreign to the natural environment runs a 
considerable risk of polluting it. It becomes 
necessary, then, to discover why human ac- 
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tivities generate environmental impacts— 
that is, external intrusions into the ecosys- 
tem which tend to diminish its natural ca- 
pacity for self-adjustment. 

As a first step, we might look at the his- 
tory of the pollution problem in a highly 
industrialized country like the United 
States. Unfortunately, despite the national 
proclivity for collecting and storing in the 
memories of the ubiquitous computers all 
sorts of statistics, from an individual's tax 
returns to the record of his attendance at 
political rallies, historical data on pollution 
levels are very spotty. However, a rather 
striking picture emerges from the data that 
are available: most pollution problems made 
their first appearance, or became very much 
worse, in the years following the Second 
World War. 

A good example of this trend is provided 
by phosphate, an important pollutant of sur- 
face waters. In the thirty-year period from 
1910 to 1940, the annual phosphate output 
from municipal sewage more than doubled, 
from about seventeen million pounds (calcu- 
lated as phosphorus) to about forty million 
pounds. However, in the next thirty-year pe- 
riod, from 1940 to 1970, it increased more 
than sevenfold, to about three hundred mil- 
lion pounds a year. Since 1946, there have 
been these other significant increases in an- 
nual pollutant outputs: nitrogen oxides 
(which are released from automobile ex- 
haust, and which trigger the formation of 
smog), 630 per cent; tetraethyl lead (from 
gasoline), 415 per cent; mercury (from 
chlorinealkali factories), 2,100 per cent; syn- 
thetic pesticides (between 1950 and 1967 
only), 270 per cent; inorganic nitrogen fer- 
tilizer (some of which leaches into surface 
water), 789 per cent; non-returnable beer 
bottles, 595 per cent. Many pollutants were 
totally absent before the Second World War, 
having made their environmental débuts 
during or just following the war years: 
photochemical smog first became a matter 
of public concern in Los Angeles in 1942 and 
1943; man-made radioactive elements were 
first produced in significant quantity in the 
wartime atomic-bomb project; DDT was 
widely used for the first time in 1944; syn- 
thetic detergents began to displace soap in 
the nineteen-forties; plastics became a con- 
tributor to the rubbish problem only after 
the war. 

These striking changes in the pace of en- 
vironmental deterioration provide an impor- 
tant clue to the origin of the pollution 
problem. The last fifty years have seen a 
sweeping revolution in science, which has 
generated powerful changes in technology 
and in the application of technology to in- 
dustry, agriculture, transportation, and com- 
munication. The Second World War marked 
the turning point. The twenty-five years 
preceding the war were the main period of the 
modern scientific revolution in basic science, 
especially in physics and chemistry, upon 
which so much of the new productive tech- 
nology is based. In the period of the war it- 
self, under the pressure of military demands, 
much of the new scientific knowledge was 
rapidly converted into new technologies and 
productive enterprises. Since the war, the 
new technologies have rapidly transformed 
the nature of industrial and agricultural 
production. 

The development of postwar technology 
had its origins in the basic nature of the 
prewar scientific revolution. In the nineteen- 
twenties, physics broke away from the ideas 
that had dominated the field since Newton's 
time. Spurred by discoveries about the prop- 
erties of atoms, a wholly new conception of 
the nature of matter was formulated. Ex- 
periment and theory advanced until phys- 
icists gained a remarkably effective under- 
standing of the properties of subatomic 
particles and of the ways in which they inter- 
act to generate the properties of the atom. 
This new knowledge produced powerful tech- 
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niques for smashing the heretofore inde- 
structible atom, driving out of its nucleus 
extremely energetic particles. Artificial ra- 
dioactivity was discovered. By the late nine- 
teen-thirties, it had become clear, on theo- 
retical grounds, that vast quantities of ener- 
gy could be released from the atomic nucleus. 
During the Second World War, this theory 
was converted into practice, giving rise to 
nuclear weapons and nuclear reactors—and 
to the hazards of artificial radioactivity, in- 
cluding the potential for catastrophic war. 
The new physical theories also helped to ex- 
plain the behavior of electrons, especially in 
solids—knowledge that led, in the post-war 
years, to the invention of the transistor and 
the proliferation of solid-state electronic 
components. This provided the technological 
base for the modern computer, not to speak 
of the transistor radio. 

Chemistry, too, had made remarkable prog- 
ress in the prewar period. Particularly sig- 
nificant for later alterations in the environ- 
ment were advances in the chemistry of or- 
ganic compounds. These substances were 
first discovered by eighteenth-century chem- 
ists in the juices of living things. Grad- 
ually, chemists learned the molecular com- 
position of some of the simpler varieties of 
these natural organic substances and devel- 
oped a powerful desire to imitate nature—to 
synthesize organic substances in the labo- 
ratory. The first man-made organic sub- 
stance, urea, was synthesized in 1828. From 
this simple beginning (urea contains only 
one carbon atom), chemists learned how to 
make laboratory replicas of increasingly 
complex natural products. 

Once techniques for putting organic mol- 
ecules together were worked out, an enor- 
mous variety of substances could be made. 
For example, although the molecules classed 
as sugars contain only three types of 
atoms—carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen—and 
these three can be related to each other in 
only a few different ways, there are sixteen 
different molecular arrangements for just 
those sugars which contain six carbon atoms. 
(One of these arrangements produces the 
familiar glucose.) The number of different 
kinds of organic molecules that can, in 
theory, exist is so large as to have no mean- 
ingful limit. Around 1900, chemists learned 
practical ways of creating many of the the- 
oretically possible molecular arrangements. 
The knowledge that the variety of possible 
organic compounds is essentially limitless 
and that ways of achieving at least some of 
the possible combinations were at hand 
proved irresistible. The result represents, in 
terms of the number of new man-made 
objects, probably the most rapid burst of 
creativity in human history. Acceleration 
was built into the process, for each newly 
created molecule became the starting point 
for building many other new ones. Conse- 
quently, there accumulated on the chem- 
ists’ shelves a huge array of new substances, 
similar to the natural materials of life in 
that they were based on the chemistry of 
carbon, but absent from the realm of living 
things. Some of the chemicals were taken 
off the shelf—either because of a resem- 
blance to some natural substance or at 
random—and tried out in practical uses. 
This is how it was found in 1935 that sulfa- 
Nilamide, which a dyestuff chemist had 
synthesized in 1908, could kill bacteria, and 
how it was found in 1939 that DDT, which 
had sat on a shelf in a chemical laboratory 
since 1874, could kill insects. During this 
period, a good deal was learned about the 
chemical basis of important molecular prop- 
erties—the kind of molecular structure that 
governs a substance’s color, elasticity, fibrous 
strength, and ability to kill bacteria, insects, 
or weeds. It then became possible to design 
new molecules for a particular purpose 
rather than search the chemical storeroom 
for likely candidates. 

Thus, the prewar scientific revolution pro- 
duced, in modern physics and chemistry, 
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sciences capable of manipulating nature— 
of creating, for the first time on earth, 
wholly new forms of matter, But until the 
Second World War the practical conse- 
quences were slight, compared to the size 
and richness of the accumulated store of 
knowledge. What the physicists had learned 
about atomic structure appeared outside 
the laboratory only in a few kinds of elec- 
trical equipment, such as certain lamps and 
X-ray apparatus. In industry, the techno- 
logical use of physical phenomena was still 
largely restricted to mechanical motion, elec- 
tricity, heat, and light. In the same way, 
the chemical industry was based largely on 
familiar substances—minerals and other in- 
organic chemicals. But the new tools, un- 
precedented in their power, were there, 
awaiting only the urgency of wartime needs 
and the stimulus of postwar reconstruction 
to be put to work. Not until later was the 
potentially fatal flaw in the scientific foun- 
dation of the new technology discovered. 
This technology was like a two-legged stool: 
well founded in physics and chemistry but 
missing its essential third leg—the biology 
of the environment. 

In addition to the great outburst of tech- 
nological innovation, there have been sig- 
nificant social and economic changes in the 
United States since the Second World War. 
Are these, too, related to the pollution prob- 
lem? Pollution is often blamed, for example, 
on a rising population and a rising level of 
affluence. It is easy to demonstrate that the 
changes in pollution levels in the United 
States since the Second World War cannot be 
accounted for simply by the increased popu- 
lation, which in that period rose by forty- 
odd percent. Of course, this is a simplistic 
response to a simplistic proposal. It is con- 
celvable that even a forty- or fifty-percent 
increase in population might be the cause 
of a much larger increase in pollution in- 
tensities—which can be shown to lie in the 
range of from two hundred to two thousand 
percent. It might be that providing food, 
clothing, and shelter necessary for the in- 
creased population would require intensified 
production by inefficient facilities. (For ex- 
ample, obsolete factories might need to be 
pressed into use.) In this case, a dispropor- 
tionate increase in pollution would result 
from the operation of the inefficient produc- 
tion facilities, and, furthermore, the produc- 
tion facilities would need to expand much 
more than forty or fifty percent to meet the 
needs of the increased population. This 
would imply a reduction in productivity 
(that is, the value produced per unit of labor 
expended). In actuality, matters are just 
the other way around; there have been sharp 
increases in productivity since 1946. More- 
over, the chemical industries, which are 
particularly heavy polluters, have shown es- 
pecially large increases in productivity; be- 
tween 1958 and 1968, productivity in the 
chemical industries increased by seventy- 
three percent, compared to a thirty-nine 
percent increase for al! manufacturing. So 
there is no evidence of a decrease in pro- 
ductive efficiency that might account for 
the discrepancy between recent increases in 
pollution levels and the growth of the 
population. 

Another popular idea is that the increase 
in population has led to the rapid growth of 
cities, where internal crowding and deterio- 
rating social conditions cause a worsening of 
the pollution problem, This notion, too, fails 
to account for the actual intensity of the 
environmental crisis. For one thing, a num- 
ber of serious pollution problems, such as 
those created by radioactive fallout, fertiliz- 
er, pesticides, and mercury, are not of urban 
origin. It is true, however, that the size and 
population density of a city will have a dis- 
proportionately large effect on pollution ley- 
els, because of the “edge” effect; that is, as 
a city becomes larger, the length of its cir- 
cumference relative to its area becomes 
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smaller, and since wastes must be removed 
at the city’s boundaries, waste levels can be 
expected to rise in terms of the effort to re- 
move them per unit area, This effect may 
explain differences that exist among cities of 
different sizes in the incidence of diseases 
related to air pollution. Thus, the per-capita 
incidence of lung cancr in the largest cities— 
cities with a population of one million or 
more—is about thirty-seven per cent higher 
than that in cities with a population rang- 
ing from two hundred and fifty thousand to 
one million population. The distribution of 
population clearly does have a serious effect 
on environmental pollution resulting from 
automotive transport. Consider, for example, 
the consequences of the population shifts 
that are typical of United States cities; 
namely, the rising population of blacks and 
other minority groups in urban ghettos, and 
the migration of more affluent social groups 
to the suburbs. These processes separate the 
hames and the places of work of both ghetto 
dwellers and suburbanites. The relatively 
affluent who work in the city but are un- 
willing to live there need to commute; 
ghetto dwellers who have found work in out- 
lying industries but are unable to live in the 
suburbs must commute in reverse. Partly 
as a result, the per-capita figure for auto- 
mobile vehicle-miles travelled within metro- 
politan areas increased from 1,050 in 1946 to 
1,790 in 1966. The significant point, however, 
is that the intensification of environmental 
problems associated with urbanization is 
due not so much to the ‘ncreasing size of 
the population as to the maldistribution of 
the living and working places in metropolitan 
areas. 

Indeed, there appears to be no way to 
account for the rapid growth in pollution 
levels in the United States since 1946 by the 
concurrent growth in the over-all population. 
Neither simple increase in numbers nor the 
multiplicative effects of urban crowding nor 
a supposed decrease in productive efficiency 
can explain the sharp increases in pollution 
that are the mark of the environmental crisis. 
For the fact is that the ratio between the 
amount of pollution generated in the United 
States and the size of the population has 
increased greatly since 1946. This relation- 
ship can be converted to the mathematically 
equivyalent—but highly misleading—state- 
ment; There has been a sharp increase per 
person in the amount of pollution produced. 
Since the biological wastes produced per 
person have certainly not increased, this 
statement might lead one to conclude that 
each of us has become more affluent and 
therefore responsible for the use of more 
goods and for the production of more wastes. 
A statistic that is sometimes introduced to 
bolster this conclusion is that the United 
States contains about six per cent of the 
world’s population but uses from forty to 
fifty per cent of the world's goods, and that 
this kind of affluent society is in the nature 
of things also an “effluent society.” 

Again, it is useful to look at the facts 
about “affluence” in the United States. We 
ean think of affluence in terms of the average 
amount of goods devoted, per person, to in- 
dividual welfare. As a very rough measure— 
as we shall see, it is vastly inflated—we might 
use the gross national product available per 
person. In the twenty-year period from 1946 
to 1966, the G.N.P. per capita (expressed in 
1958 dollars, to correct for inflation) went 
up from $2,222 to $3,354. This represents an 
increase of about fifty percent, which by it- 
self is insufficient to account for the observed 
increases in pollution per capita. 

Since the G.N.P. is a crude over-all esti- 
mate of the goods and services produced in 
the country, it is more informative to break 
it down into specific items, and especially 
to distinguish between those essential to 
life—food, clothing. and shelter—and such 
amenities as personal automobiles, television 
sets, and electric corn poppers. With respect 
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to food, the over-all picture for the 1946-66 
period is quite clear: No significant changes 
took place in the per-capita availability of 
the major food categories, such as total calo- 
ries and total protein, in the United States. 
The total calories available actually declined 
somewhat, from about 3,320 per person per 
day in 1946 to about 3,170 per person per day 
in 1966. The total protein available dropped 
slightly in the late forties, remained con- 
stant at about ninety-five grams per person 
per day until 1963, and then began to rise 
slightly, reaching the value of ninety-seven 
grams per person per day in 1966. These fig- 
ures are reflected in over-all agricultural- 
production data for the United States. In the 
postwar period, total production per capita 
of grain and meat have not varied from year 
to year by more than a few per cent. In the 
same period, per-capita consumption of cer- 
tain important diet components—calcium, 
Vitamins A and C, and thiamine—declined 
between six and twenty per cent. This sit- 
uation may reflect a temporary improvement 
in nutritional balance effected by war-time 
food programs and an unfortunate decline 
in the quality of the United States diet when 
these programs were abandoned. Over all, it 
is clear that, in total quantity per capita, 
food consumption in the United States re- 
mained essentially unchanged from 1946 to 
1966, although there was some decline in 
certain aspects of diet quality. There is no 
sign of increasing affluence with respect to 
food consumption. 

When it comes to clothing, the situation 
is quite similar. There was essentially no 
change in per-capita production. For ex- 
ample, the annual production of shoes per 
person in the United States remained con- 
stant, at about three pairs, between 1946 
and 1966, The per-capita domestic produc- 
tion of all types of hosiery in that period 
was more variable, but there was no signifi- 
cant over-all change between 1946 and 1966. 


While rapidly changing styles in those 
twenty years caused large variations in the 
proportion of different types of clothing used 
per capita (for example, the production of 
men’s and women’s suits declined consid- 
erably, and the production of separate skirts, 


blouses, trousers, and sports shirts in- 
creased), the over-all per-capita production 
of clothing remained essentially the same. 
The total fibre used per capita in 1950 was 
forty-five pounds, and in 1968 it was forty- 
nine pounds—an increase of only nine per 
cent. Again we must conclude that, at least 
in the crude terms of the amount of clothing 
produced per capita, there is no sign of in- 
creasing affluence in the United States in 
the period following the war. 

With respect to shelter, housing units oc- 
cupied in 1946 were .272 per capita, and in 
1966 they were .295 per capita, These figures 
do not take into account the quality of 
housing, but, in any case, they do not indi- 
cate any marked increase in affluence with 
respect to housing. This situation is also re- 
flected in the production figures for housing 
materials, which show little change per 
capita in the period following 1946. 

In sum, the per-capita production of goods 
to meet major human needs—food, clothing, 
and shelter—did not increase significantly 
in the period between 1946 and 1966, and 
has actually declined in some respects, There 
was an increase in the per-capita utilization 
of electric power, fuels, and paper products, 
but these changes cannot fully account for 
the striking rise in pollution levels. If aflu- 
ence is measured in terms of household 
amenities such as television sets, radios, and 
electric can openers and corn poppers and in 
terms of leisure items such as snowmobiles 
and boats, then there have been striking in- 
creases, But, again, these items are simply 
too small a part of the nation’s over-all pro- 
duction to account for the observed increase 
in pollution levels, What these figures tell 
us is that, in the most general terms, United 
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States production—apart from certain items 
mentioned above—has about kept pace with 
United States population growth in the pe- 
riod between 1946 and 1966. This means that 
the over-all production of basic items, such 
as food, steel, and fabrics, has by and large 
increased in proportion to the rise in popula- 
tion. This over-all increase in total United 
States production falls far short of the con- 
current rise in pollution levels, It seems 
clear, then, that despite the frequent asser- 
tions that the cause of the environmental 
crisis is overpopulation or affluence, or both, 
we must seek elsewhere for an explanation. 

Exploitation of the ecosystem is what gen- 
erates economic growth, but the rate of the 
exploitation cannot increase indefinitely 
without overdriving the system and pushing 
it to the point of collapse. To be sure, this 
does not mean that any increase in economic 
activity automatically produces more pollu- 
tion, What happens to the environment de- 
pends on how the growth is achieved. Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, the nation’s 
economic growth was sustained in part by 
rapacious lumbering, which denuded whole 
hillsides and eroded the soil. On the other 
hand, the economic growth that began to lift 
the United States out of the economic de- 
pression in the nineteen-thirties was en- 
hanced by an ecologically sound measure, the 
soll-conservation program. This program 
contributed to economic growth by helping 
to restore the fertility of the depleted soil. 
Such ecologically sound economic growth not 
only avoids environmental deterioration but 
can actually reverse it. For example, im- 
proved conservation of pasturelands, which 
has been economically beneficial in the west- 
ern part of the Missouri River drainage ba- 
sin, seems to have reduced the level of nitrate 
pollution in that stretch of the river. By con- 
trast, farther downstream, in Nebraska, agri- 
cultural growth has been achieved by an in- 
tensification of the use of fertilizer, which 
leads to serious problems of nitrate pollution. 
In other words, the fact that the economy 
has grown—that the G.N.P. has increased— 
tells us very little about the possible environ- 
mental consequences. For that, we need to 
know how the economy has grown. 

The growth of the United States economy 
is recorded in elaborate detail in a variety of 
government statistics—huge volumes that 
tabulate the amounts of various goods pro- 
duced annually, the expenditures involved, 
the value of the goods sold, and so forth. Al- 
though these endless columns of figures are 
rather intimidating, they can be useful in 
comparing one kind of economic activity 
with another. Not long ago, with two col- 
leagues, I went through the statistical tables 
and selected from them the data for several 
hundred items that together are both a ma- 
jor and a representative part of this coun- 
try’s over-all agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction. We then committed the numbers to 
an appropriately programmed computer, For 
each item, the average annual percentage of 
change in production or in consumption was 
compared for the years since 1946, or since 
the earliest date after that for which the sta- 
tistics were available. Then we computed the 
over-all change for the entire twenty-five- 
year period—a twenty-five-year growth rate. 
This list, arranged in decreasing order of 
growth rate, presents a striking picture of 
how the American economy has grown since 
the Second World War. 

The winner of this economic sweepstakes, 
with the highest postwar growth rate, is the 
production of non-returnable soda bottles, 
which has increased about 53,000 per cent in 
the past twenty-five years. The runners-up 
are an interesting but seemingly mixed bag. 
In second place is the production of syn- 
thetic fibres, up 5,980 per cent, and in third 
place is mercury used for chlorine produc- 
tion, up 3,930 per cent. Succeeding places 
are held as follows: mercury used in mildew- 
resistant paint, up 3,120 per cent; air-condi- 
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tioner compressor units, up 2,850 per cent; 
plastics and resins, up 1,960 per cent; nitro- 
gen fertilizer, up 1,050 per cent; electric 
housewares (such as can openers and corn 
poppers), up 1,040 per cent; synthetic organic 
chemical commodities, up 950 per cent; 
aluminum, up 680 per cent; chlorine gas, up 
600 per cent; electric power, up 530 per cent; 
pesticides, up 390 per cent; wood pulp, up 
313 per cent; truck freight, up 222 per cent; 
consumer electronics (TV sets, tape record- 
ers, and the like), up 217 per cent; motor- 
fuel consumption, up 190 per cent; cement, 
up 150 per cent, Then comes a group of 
productive activities that, as I indicated 
earlier, have grown at about the pace of the 
population: food production; the total pro- 
duction of textiles and clothes; household 
utilities; and steel, copper, and other basic 
metals. Finally, there are the losers—eco- 
nomic activities that have increased more 
slowly than the population, or have actually 
shrunk. These start off with railroad freight, 
up only 17 per cent, and continue with 
lumber, down 1 per cent; cotton fibre, down 
7 per cent; returnable beer bottles, down 36 
per cent; wool, down 42 per cent; and soap, 
down 76 per cent. At the end of the line 
comes the horse—work-animal horsepower is 
down 87 per cent. 

What emerges from all these data is strik- 
ing evidence that while over-all production 
for most basic needs—food, clothing, hous- 
ing—has kept up with the increase in popu- 
lation (that is, production per capita has 
been essentially constant), the kinds of 
goods produced to meet these needs have 
changed drastically. Of course, part of the 
economic growth in the United States since 
1946 has been based on newly introduced 
goods—television sets, tape recorders, and 
snowmobiles, for example—which have in- 
creased absolutely, without displacing older 
products. But, in general, what has hap- 
pened is that old production technologies 
have been displaced by new ones. Soap has 
been displaced by synthetic detergents; nat- 
ural fibres—cotton and wool—have been dis- 
placed by synthetic ones; steel and lumber 
have been displaced by aluminum, plastics, 
and concrete; railroad freight has been dis- 
placed by truck freight; returnable bottles 
have been displaced by non-returnable ones. 
On the road, the low-powered automobile en- 
gines of the twenties and thirties have been 
displaced by high-powered ones. On the 
farm, where per-capita production has re- 
mained about constant, the amount of har- 
vested acreage has decreased; in effect, fer- 
tilizer has displaced land. Older methods of 
insect control have been displaced by syn- 
thetic insecticides, such as DDT; for con- 
trolling weeds, the cultivator has been dis- 
placed by the herbicide spray. Range feeding 
of livestock has been displaced by feedlots. 
In each of these cases, what has changed 
drastically is the technology of production 
rather than over-all output of the economic 
goods. 

That statistical fiction “the average Amer- 
ican” now consumes each year about as much 
protein and other foods, for about as many 
calories (but with somewhat less vitamin 
content), uses about the same amount of 
clothes and cleaning agents, occupies about 
the same amount of housing, requires about 
as much freight, and drinks about the same 
amount of beer (twenty-six and a half gal- 
lons per capita) as he did in 1946. However, 
his food is now grown on less land with much 
more fertilizer and pesticides than before; 
his clothes are more likely to be made of 
synthetic fibres than of cotton or wool; he 
washes with synthetic detergents rather than 
soap; he lives and works in buildings that 
depend more heavily on aluminum, con- 
crete, and plastic than on steel and lumber; 
the goods he uses are increasingly shipped 
by truck rather than by rail; he drinks beer 
out of nonreturnable bottles or cans rather 
than out of returmable bottles or at the 
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tavern bar. He is more likely to live and 
work in air-conditioned surroundings than 
before. He also drives about twice as much 
as he did in 1946, in a heavier car, on synthet- 
ic rather than natural rubber tires, using 
more gasoline per miile, containing more tet- 
raethyl lead, fed into an engine of increased 
horsepower and compression ratio. 

All this reminds us of something we have 
already been told by advertising (which, 
incidentally, has also grown, with the use 
of newsprint for advertising growing faster 
than its use for news)—that we are blessed 
with an economy based on yery modern tech- 
nologies. Something the advertisements do 
not tell us—as we are urged to buy detergents 
synthetic shirts, aluminum furniture, and 
Detroit’s latest creation—is that all this 
“progress” has greatly increased man’s impact 
on his environment. 

To most people, the “new technology” con- 
notes computers, automation, nuclear power, 
and space exploration; these technologies 
are often blamed for the discordant prob- 
lems of our technological age. In comparison, 
the farm, closer to nature, seems a place of 
innocence and simplicity. Yet some of the 
most serious environmental failures can be 
traced to technological developments on the 
American farm. Before it was transformed by 
modern technology, the farm was no more 
than a place where, to serve the convenience 
of man, several natural biological activities 
were localized: the growth of plants in the 
soil and the nurture of animals on the crops. 
Plants and animals were nourished, grew, 
and reproduced by means long established 
in nature. Their interrelationships were 
equally natural: the crops withdrew nu- 
trients, like inorganic nitrogen, from the soil; 
the nutrients were derived by gradual bac- 
terial action from the store of organic matter 
in the soil; the organic store was maintained 
by the return of plant debris and animal 
wastes to the soil and by the fixation of ni- 
trogen from the air into useful organic forms. 
When these circumstances prevail, the eco- 
logical cycles are nearly in balance, and with 
a little care the natural fertility of soil can 
be maintained for centuries—as it has been, 
for example, in European countries and in 
many parts of the Orient. Particularly im- 
portant is the retention of animal manure 
in the soil and the similar utilization of 
vegetable matter—including the garbage gen- 
erated in the cities by the food produced on 
the farm. Almost every knowledgeable Euro- 
pean observer who has visited the United 
States has been shocked by our carefree at- 
titude toward soil husbandry. Not surpris- 
ingly, the American farmer has been engaged 
in a constant struggle to survive economi- 
cally. In the great Depression of the nineteen- 
thirties, some of the severest hardships were 
endured by farmers, as the soil was first 
degraded by poor husbandry and then liter- 
ally lost to the winds and rivers through the 
resultant erosion. In the postwar period, new 
agricultural technology came to the rescue. 
This new technology has been so successful— 
measured in the hard currency of the farm- 
er’s economic return—that it has become 
enshrined in a kind of farm management that 
is so far removed from the ancient plan of 
farming as to merit a wholly new name: 
“agribusiness.” 

Agribusiness is founded on several techno- 
logical developments, chiefly in farm ma- 
chinery, genetically controlled plant vari- 
eties, feedlots, inorganic fertilizers (especially 
nitrogen, and synthetic pesticides. But much 
of the new technology has been an ecological 
disaster; agribusiness is a main contributor 
to the environmental crisis. For example, 
consider feedlots—where cattle, removed 
from pasture, are crowded together to be fat- 
tened for market. Since the animals are 
confined, their wastes are heavily deposited 
in one small area. The natural rate of con- 
version of organic waste to humus is limited, 
so in a feedlot most of the nitrogenous waste 
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is converted to soluble forms (ammonia and 
nitrate). This material is rapidly evaporated 
or leached into ground water beneath the soil, 
or may run directly into surface waters dur- 
ing rainstorms. This is responsible, in part, 
for the appearance of high nitrate levels in 
some rural wells supplied by ground water, 
and for serious pollution problems resulting 
from the runaway growth of algae in a num- 
ber of streams in the Midwest. Where un- 
treated feedlot manure is allowed to reach 
surface water, it imposes a heavy oxygen de- 
mand on streams that may be already over- 
loaded with municipal wastes. A livestock 
animal produces much more waste than a 
human being, and much of this waste is now 
confined to feedlots. For example, in 1966 
more than ten million cattle were maintained 
in feedlots before slaughter—an increase of 
sixty-six per cent over the preceding eight 
years. Feediots now produce more organic 
waste than the total sewage from all our 
municipalities. Thus, our sewage-disposal 
problem is more than twice its usually esti- 
mated size. The physical separation of live- 
stock from the soil is related to an even more 
complex chain of events, which again leads 
to severe ecological problems. Animals con- 
fined in feedlots are supplied with grain rath- 
er than pasturage. When the soil is used for 
intensive grain production rather than pas- 
turage—as it has been in much of the Mid- 
west—the humus content is depleted; farm- 
ers then resort to increasingly heavy appli- 
cations of inorganic fertilizer, especially of 
nitrogen, setting off an ecological sequence 
that is drastically disruptive. 

At this point, fertilizer salesmen—and some 
agronomists—might counter with the argu- 
ment that feedlots and the intensive use of 
fertilizer have been essential in increasing 
food production to keep pace with the rising 
population of the United States and the 
world. The actual statistics on this matter 
are worth some attention. Between 1949 and 
1968, total agricultural production in the 
United States increased by about forty-five 
per cent. Since the United States population 
grew by thirty-four per cent in that period, 
the over-all increase in production was just 
about enough to keep pace with the popula- 
tion growth; crop production per capita in- 
creased by only six per cent. In the same 
period, the annual use of nitrogen fertilizer 
increased by six hundred and forty-eight per 
cent—an increase far greater than the in- 
crease in crop production. One reason for this 
disparity also turns up in the agricultural 
statistics: between 1948 and 1968, harvested 
acreage declined by sixteen per cent. Clearly, 
more crop was being produced on less land; 
in fact, the yield per acre increased by 
seventy-seven per cent. Intensive use of ni- 
trogen fertilizer is the most important means 
of achieving this improvement in yield per 
acre. Thus, the intensive use of nitrogen fer- 
tilizer allowed agribusiness to meet the grow- 
ing population's need for food while reduc- 
ing the acreage used for that purpose. 

These same statistics also help explain 
why our water has been polluted more and 
more. In 1949, an average of about eleven 
thousand tons of nitrogen fertilizer was used 
for each unit of crop production (as defined 
by the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture), while in 1968 about fifty-seven thou- 
sand tons of nitrogen was used for the same 
unit of crop production. This means that the 
efficiency with which nitrogen contributed to 
the growth of the crop declined fivefold. Ob- 
viously, a good deal of the nitrogen fertilizer 
did not enter the crop and must have ended 
up elsewhere in the ecosystem. Indeed, in 
order to achieve very high yields the farmer 
must use more nitrogen than the plants can 
take up. Though much of the leftover nitro- 
gen leaches from the soil and pollutes the 
rivers, the farmer, given his present economic 
situation, has reason to believe that he can- 
not survive unless he pollutes. To get that 
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last twenty bushels of corn out of an acre 
which means the difference between profit 
and loss, the farmer must use nitrogen fer- 
tilizer in amounts so great as to be inefi- 
ciently taken up by the crop. Since the cost 
of fertilizer, relative to the resultant gain in 
crop sales, is lower than that of any other 
economic “input,” the new technology pays 
him well. The cost in environmental degra- 
dation is borne by his neighbors in town who 
find their water polluted. The new technol- 
ogy is an economic success, but only because 
it is an ecological failure. 

The pesticide story is quite similar: in- 
creased annual use at reduced efficiency, lead- 
ing to an excessive environmental impact. By 
killing off natural insect predators of the tar- 
get pest while the pest tends to develop re- 
sistance to the substance, the new insecti- 
cides become increasingly inefficient. As a re- 
sult, increasing amounts must be used sim- 
ply to maintain crop yield. Thus, following 
the introduction of the new synthetic in- 
secticides, such as DDT, the amount of pesti- 
cide used in the United States per unit of 
agricultural production increased by a hun- 
dred and sixty-eight per cent between 1950 
and 1967. In Arizona, the use of insecticide 
on cotton tripled between 1965 and 1967, 
while yields declined slightly—an agricul- 
tural treadmill that forces farmers to move 
ever faster to stay in the same place. And, 
again, the decreasing efficiency means an in- 
creasing release of insecticide into the en- 
vironment—where it becomes an increasing 
threat to wildlife and man. 

I have sometimes thought that the nitro- 
gen-fertilizer industry must surely be one 
of the cleverest business operations of all 
time. Before the advent of inorganic nitro- 
gen fertilizer, the farmer had to rely heavily 
on nitrogen-fixing bacteria to maintain the 
fertility of the soil. These bacteria naturally 
inhabit the soil either in or around the 
roots of plants, and can make up for the 
nitrogen inevitably lost when food is shipped 
off the farm for sale, or lost by natural proc- 
esses. The bacteria are a free economic good, 
available at no cost other than the effort 
involved in crop rotation and other forms 
of husbandry of the soil. Now comes the 
fertilizer salesman with impressive—and 
quite valid—evidence that crop yields can 
be increased sharply by the application of 
inorganic nitrogen in amounts that much 
more than make up the soil deficit. And not 
only does the new, salable product replace 
what nature freely provided; it also helps to 
kill off the competition. For there is con- 
siderable laboratory evidence that in the 
presence of inorganic nitrogen bacterial 
nitrogen fixation declines and eventually 
stops. Under the impact of a heavy use of 
inorganic nitrogen fertilizer, the nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria orginally living in the soil 
may not survive, or, if they do, may mutate 
into non-fixing forms. It is probable, I be- 
lieve, that wherever inorganic nitrogen fer- 
tilizers have been in continuous and inten- 
sive use, the natural population of nitrogen- 
fixing bacteria has been sharply reduced. 
And as this main source of natural nitrogen 
fertility is lost, it will become increasingly 
difficult to give up the intensive use of nitro- 
gen fertilizer. To the salesman, nitrogen 
fertilizer is the perfect product—it wipes 
out the competition as it is used. The new 
insecticides are equally good business propo- 
sitions, for by killing off the beneficial in- 
sects that previously helped to keep insect 
pests in check they deprive us of their freely 
available natural competitors. Like an addic- 
tive drug, nitrogen fertilizer and synthetic 
pesticides create increased demand as they 
are used: the buyer becomes hooked on the 
product. 

In marketing terms, detergents are cer- 
tainly among the most successful of the 
various technological innovations that have 
transformed the U.S. economy. In a scant 
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twenty-five years, this new product has cap- 
tured more than two-thirds of the cleaning- 
agent market from one of man’s oldest, best- 
established, and most useful inventions— 
soap. That technological displacement of a 
natural organic product by an unnatural 
synthetic one is typical of many that have 
occurred since the Second World War. Soap 
is produced by causing a natural product, 
fat, to react with alkali. A typical fat used in 
soap-making is coconut oil, This is produced 
by the palm tree from the raw materials wa- 
ter and carbon dioxide by means of energy 
from sunlight. These are all freely available, 
renewable resources. The synthesis of the 
coconut-oil molecule has no adverse impact 
on the environment. Of course, with inade- 
quate husbandry a copra plantation can de- 
plete the soil, and fuel is burned in the ex- 
traction of the oil from the coconut, thus 
contributing to air pollution. The manufac- 
ture of soap from oil and alkali also con- 
sumes fuel and produces wastes. But soap, 
once it has been used and sent down the 
drain, is broken down by the bacteria of 
decay, for natural fat is readily attacked by 
bacterial enzymes. This bacterial action usu- 
ally takes place in a sewage-treatment plant. 
Since fat contains only carbon, hydrogen. 
and oxygen atoms, what is then emitted to 
surface waters is only carbon dioxide and 
water. In its production and use, soap has a 
relatively light impact on the environment. 

Detergents are synthesized from organic 
raw materials originally present in petroleum 
along with a number of other substances. To 
obtain the raw materials, the petroleum is 
subjected to distillation and other energy- 
consuming processes, with the burned fuel 
polluting the air. Once purified, the raw ma- 
terials are used in a series of chemical reac- 
tions involving chlorine and high tempera- 
tures, which finally yield the active clean- 
ing agent. This is then mixed with a variety 
of additives, designed to soften hard water, 
bleach stains, “brighten” wash (this effect 
is produced by an additive that strongly 
reflects light, and achieves a simulated white- 
ness by dazzling the eye), and otherwise 
gladden the heart of the advertising copy- 
writer. Suitably boxed, this mixture is the 
detergent. The total energy used to produce 
the active cleaning agent alone is probably 
three times that needed to produce oil for 
soap manufacture, and the resultant air pol- 
lution is also tripled. To produce the needed 
chlorine, mercury is used, and it, too, is re- 
leased to the environment as a pollutant. 
In its substitution of man-made chemical 
processes for natural ones, detergent man- 
ufacture inevitably produces greater en- 
vironmental stress than the manufacture of 
scap does. 

Once detergents have been used, they be- 
come serious sources of additional pollution. 
Here the contrast with soap is striking. Soap 
has been used for thousands of years—every- 
where in the world, in a wide variety of 
ecological, economic, and cultural settings— 
without any record, to my knowledge, of pol- 
lution problems, But in only twenty-five 
years detergents have established a notori- 
ously bad environmental record wherever 
they have been used. The first detergents 
marketed were synthesized from petroleum 
derivatives composed of branched molecules. 
Since the enzymes of the decay bacteria 
cannot attack such molecules, they passed 
through sewage-treatment plants un- 
changed. The industry became aware of the 
problem only when mounds of foam ap- 
peared in streams and, in some places, water 
drawn from the tap foamed like beer. In 
1965, under the threat of legislation, “biode- 
gradable” detergents were introduced in this 
country; these had unbranched molecules, 
which decay bacteria could attack. However, 
the benzene unit at one end of the degrad- 
able molecule now became a hazard; in 
aquatic systems, benzene can be converted 
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to phenol (carbolic acid), a toxic material. 
In fact, the new degradable synthetic deter- 
gents seem more likely to kill fish than the 
old ones, although they do not produce the 
nuisance of foam. 

Another pollution problem arises from the 
phosphate content of detergents, whether 
degradable or not, for phosphate can stimu- 
late excessive growth of algae, which on their 
death overburden the acquatic ecosystem 
with organic matter. Phosphate is added to 
detergents for two purposes: to combat hard 
water (it helps to tle up materials, such as 
calcium, that cause water hardness) and to 
help suspend dirt particles so that they can 
be readily rinsed away. Soap itself accom- 
plishes the second of these functions. In 
hard water, soap is rather ineffective; it can 
be improved by the addition of a water- 
softening agent such as phosphate. However, 
there are other ways to solve the hard-water 
problem. For one thing, the water in some 
places is soft and no phosphate is needed, 
whether soap or detergent is used. Where the 
water is hard, it can be treated by a house- 
hold water-softener—a device that could also 
be built into washing machines. In other 
words, successful washing can be accom- 
plished without resort to phosphate, which 
upon being added to detergents worsens 
their already serious environmental effects. 
The actual need to replace soap is slight. As 
a recent chemical-engineering textbook 
states, “There is absolutely no reason why 
old-fashioned soap cannot be used for most 
household and commercial cleaning.” The 
obvious answer to the present confusion over 
the relative environmental hazards of phos- 
phate and other detergent constituents— 
such as the caustics and other hazardous 
materials present in phosphate-free deter- 
gents—is to return to soap. 

It might be argued, of course, that the 
mere fact that detergents have driven soap 
from the market must mean that users find 
them more desirable than soap, and that 
detergents are therefore a worthwhile eco- 
nomic good. This argument loses most of its 
force when advertising is taken into ac- 
count. A study in England shows that the 
sales of different brands of detergents are di- 
rectly proportional to their advertising ex- 
penditures. Nor is this a matter of merely 
acquainting the buyer with the virtues of 
the product, in the expectation that these 
virtues will sustain further purchases. For 
when advertising is cut back, sales fall off. 
In 1949, Unilever spent sixty per cent of the 
total sum devoted to the advertising of deter- 
gents in England and enjoyed sixty per cent 
of the total sales; by 1951, its advertising 
budget had been reduced to twenty per cent 
of the total and its sales had fallen off to 
ten per cent. The lesson was learned, and by 
1955 the 1951 low in advertising expendi- 
tures—and sales—had tripled. It would ap- 

that the most important determinant 
of detergent sales is advertising, rather than 
the product’s virtues. 

In 1946, every ton of cleaner (counting the 
active cleaning agent in detergent as equiva- 
lent to an equal weight of soap) sold in the 
United States contained about seven pounds 
of phosphate phosphorus—which eventually 
entered waterways, where it contributed to 
the problem of excessive growths of algae. 
In 1968, a hundred and thirty-seven pounds 
of phosphate phosphorus was emitted into 
environmental systems per ton of cleaner 
used. The technological displacement of soap 
by detergents has caused a twentyfold in- 
tensification of the impact of phosphate 
from cleaners on the environment, and has 
done so at no basic gain to the consumer. 
The displacement of soap by detergents has 
made us no cleaner than we were, but it has 
made our environment more foul. 

Textile production reflects another impor- 
tant displacement of natural organic mate- 
rials by unnatural synthetic ones. Some rel- 
evant statistics: In 1950 in the United 
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States, about forty-five pounds of fibre was 
used per capita by fabric mills, Of this total, 
cotton and wool accounted for about thirty- 
five pounds, modified cellulosic fibres (such 
as rayon) for about nine pounds, and wholly 
man-made synthetic fibres (such as nylon) 
for about one pound. In 1968, total fibre con- 
sumption was forty-nine pounds per capita, 
of which cotton and wool accounted for 
twenty-two pounds, modified cellulosic fibres 
for nine pounds, and synthetic fibres for 
eighteen pounds. “Affiuence,” at least as it 
can be measured by the per-capita use of 
fibre, was essentially unchanged, but natu- 
ral materials had been considerably displaced 
by synthetic ones. This technological dis- 
placement has intensified the stress on the 
environment. 

To produce fibre, whether natural or syn- 
thetic, both raw materials and a source of 
energy are required, The molecules that make 
up a fibre are polymers—chains of repeated 
smaller units. In cotton, the polymer is cel- 
lulose—iong, thread-like molecules composed 
of hundreds of glucose units linked end to 
end. Energy is needed to assemble such an 
elaborate structure—both to form the neces- 
sary glucose units and to join them into the 
molecular thread. The energy required to 
form the cotton fibre is derived by the cot- 
ton plant from a free, renewable resource— 
sunlight. The energy needed to form wool, 
which is made up of the protein polymer 
called keratin, Is derived from the sheep’s 
food, which, in turn, is derived from sun- 
light, The crucial link between an energy 
process and the environment is the tempera- 
ture at which the process operates. Living 
things do their energy business without 
heating up the air or polluting it with noxi- 
ous combustion products. Whether in the 
cotton plant or in the sheep, the chemical 
reactions that put the natural polymers to- 
gether operate at rather low temperatures, 
and the energy is transferred efficiently. 
Nothing is wasted, nothing noxious is 
produced. 

Part of the energy required for the man- 
ufacture of a synthetic fibre, like nylon, is 
contained in the raw materials; since these 
are usually derived from petroleum or nat- 
ural gas, their energy represents solar energy 
previously trapped by fossil plants and ani- 
mals. This is a non-renewable source of 
energy. Another part of the energy used in 
nylon synthesis is that needed to separate 
the various raw materials from the 
petroleum or natural gas and to drive the 
various chemical reactions. Nylon, for exam- 
ple, is produced by a series of from six to ten 
chemical reactions, operating at tempera- 
tures ranging from 200° F, (near the boiling 
point of water) to 700° F. (above the melt- 
ing point of lead). This means a consider- 
able combustion of fuel—and resulting air 
pollution. In addition, such chemical reac- 
tions may release waste chemicals into the 
air or water, again producing an environ- 
mental impact not incurred in the produc- 
tion of a natural fibre. 

Of course, the production of cotton or 
wool can also violate ecological principles, 
and as it is currently carried on it does. In 
the United States, cotton is now grown with 
intensive applications of nitrogen fertilizer, 
insecticides, and herbicides, all of which have 
serlous environmental impacts that are 
avoided in the manufacture of synthetic 
fibres. In addition, the gasoline burned by 
tractors engaged in cotton production pro- 
duces air pollution. Some of these effects 
could be reduced considerably; for example, 
more reliance could be placed on natural 
control of insect pests. Similarly, nylon pro- 
duction could be improved, ecologically, by 
reducing waste-chemical emissions. However, 
the fundamental point here is that even if 
all possible ecological improvements were 
made in the two processes, the natural one 
would still be more advantageous ecolog- 
ically, because it can use a freely available, 
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non-polluting source of energy—sunlight— 
for the basic chemical synthesis, whereas the 
energy for the chemical synthesis of a fibre 
must be derived from a non-renewable re- 
source, and through high-temperature op- 
erations, which even with the best possible 
controls will pollute the environment with 
waste heat. 

Once a synthetic fibre has been produced, 
it inevitably generates a greater impact on 
the environment than a natural fibre. Be- 
cause the synthetic fibre is man-made, it 
cannot be disposed of without putting a 
stress on the environment, whereas cellulose 
and keratin, the natural polymers in cotton 
and wool, participate in the soil ecosystem 
and therefore cannot accumulate as wastes 
if they are returned to the soil. The ecologi- 
cal fate of cellulose, whether in a leaf, a cot- 
ton shirt, or a bit of paper, is well known. 
If it falls on the ground and becomes covered 
with soil, it enters into a series of complex 
biological processes. The cellulose structure 
is first invaded by molds; their cellulose- 
digesting enzymes release the constituent 
sugars into the soil. These stimulate the 
growth of bacteria. At the same time, the 
degradation of cellulose allows enzymatic at- 
tacks on other polymeric components in a 
leaf, releasing soluble nitrogenous constitu- 
ents into the soil, These, too, stimulate bac- 
terial growth. The result is the development 
of fresh microbial organic matter, which be- 
comes converted to huimus—a substance es- 
sential to the natural fertility of the soil. 
Because cellulose is an essential cog in the 
soil’s ecological machinery, it cannot accu- 
mulate as a “waste.” The keratin of wool be- 
haves similarly in the soil ecosystem. All this 
results from the crucial fact that for every 
polymer that is produced in nature by living 
things there exist enzymes that have the spe- 
cific ability to degrade it. The contrast with 
synthetic fibres is striking. The structure of 
nylon and similar synthetic polymers is a 
human invention and does not occur in 
natural living things. Unlike natural po- 
lymers, synthetic ones have no counterpart 
in the armamentarium of degradative en- 
zymes in nature. Ecologically, synthetic poly- 
mers are indestructible. Hence, every bit of 
synthetic fibre or polymer that has been 
produced on the earth either is destroyed 
by burning—and thereby pollutes the air— 
or accumulates as rubbish. 

This is apparent to anyone who has wan- 
dered along a beach in recent years and 
marvelled at the array of plastic objects 
cast ashore. A closer look at such objects— 
bits of nylon cordage, discarded beer-can 
packs and plastic bottles—is even more re- 
vealing. Like other objects on the beach— 
bits of glass, for example—the plastic ob- 
jects are worn by wave action, Ecologically, 
it is useful to ask about any given material 
in the environment, “Where does it go?” 
Where, then, does the material abraded from 
plastic objects go in the marine environ- 
ment? The answer has been made apparent 
by a recent report. Nets that have been 
used to collect microscopic organisms from 
the sea now accumulate a new material: 
tiny fragments of plastic fibres, often red, 
blue, or orange. In recent years, natural 
fibres such as hemp and jute have been al- 
most totally replaced by synthetic fibres in 
fishing lines and fish nets. While the natural 
fibres are subject to microbial decay, the 
synthetic ones are not and therefore accu- 
mulate. And the chief reason that synthetic 
cordage has replaced natural materials in 
fishing operations is that the synthetic fibres 
have the advantage of resisting degradation 
by molds, which, as we have seen, readily 
attack cellulosic materials such as hemp or 
jute. Thus, the property that makes the syn- 
thetic fibre more valuable economically than 
the natural one—its resistance to biological 
degradation—is precisely the property that 
increases its environmental impact. 

Not long ago, I saw a poignant photograph 
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of a wild duck, its neck garlanded with a 
plastic beer-can pack. Consider this event. 
A particular plastic pack is formed in a fac- 
tory, shipped to a brewery, fitted around six 
cans of beer, further transported until it 
reaches human hands that separate plastic 
from beer can. Then, tossed aside, it persists 
until it comes to float on some woodland 
lake, where a wild duck, innocent of modern 
technology, plunges its head into the plastic 
noose. Such events, bringing into improbable, 
wildly incongruous, but often fatal conjunc- 
tion some plastic object and some unwitting 
creature of the earth, can only become in- 
creasingly frequent as plastic factories con- 
tinue to emit their stream of indestructible 
objects, each destined by its triumphant 

from the limited life of natural ma- 
terials, to become waste. 

The vast development of modern synthetic 
organic materials has produced other stresses 
on the environment. Some of these materials, 
unlike plastics, are not inert but biochem- 
ically active, and in some cases this activity 
is intentional—to kill insects or weeds, or to 
defoliate forests and crops in Vietnam, How- 
ever, living things share a number of similar 
biochemical systems, so that an unnatural 
substance that is intended to affect a specific 
organism is likely to affect others, in differ- 
ent ways, as well. DDT, which attacks bio- 
chemical processes in the insect nervous sys- 
tem, also influences the behavior of enzymes 
in the livers of birds in such a way as to in- 
hibit the formation of egg-shells, which read- 
ily break after the eggs are laid. The weed 
killer 2,4,5-T, sprayed in huge amounts on 
the forests and croplands of Vietnam, distorts 
the biochemistry of the plants and denudes 
them of leaves; it has also been found to 
induce birth defects in laboratory animals, 
and may be the cause of increased birth de- 
fects among recently born Vietnamese babies. 
These substances are, in effect, drugs, and 
ought to be dispensed with appropriate fore- 
sight and control, but such contro] is im- 
possible when tons of the ecological drugs 
are sprayed across the countryside from the 
air. 

To provide raw materials for the synthesis 
of the new materials—fibres, plastics, deter- 
gents, pesticides, and drugs—there has been 
a huge concurrent increase in the production 
of organic chemicals generally (up 746 per 
cent since 1946). This change, too, has put 
an increased stress on the environment. For 
example, the poisoning of fish with mercury 
is one of the costs that we are paying for 
synthetic detergents. Manufacturing the de- 
tergents now in common use requires large 
amounts of chlorine, which is usually pro- 
duced by passing an electric current through 
a solution of common salt (sodium chloride). 
Mercury is a valuable adjunct to this proc- 
ess, for it serves not only to conduct elec- 
tricity but also to trap another product of 
the reaction, sodium, as an amalgam. The 
use of mercury for chlorine production in 
the United States has therefore increased im- 
mensely. After the electrolytic process, the 
sodium-laden mercury is made to react with 
water; this converts the sodium to the alkali 
sodium hydroxide, regenerating pure mer- 
cury for further use. In this process, large 
amounts of mercury and water are mixed and 
circulated, and inevitably some of the mer- 
cury is “lost,” ending up eventually in the 
waste-drainage system. The lost mercury is 
carried to the bottom of rivers and lakes, 
where bacteria convert the metallic mer- 
cury to a soluble form, methyl mercury. This 
poisons the fish. Mercury poisoning is an 
unforeseen feature of the “plastic age.” 

When the automobile and the internal- 
combustion engine were first developed, no 
one could have realized that some seventy 
years later they would become the greatest 
single source of urban environmental pollu- 
tion. It is often assumed that automotive pol- 
lution is an inescapable result of the huge 
numbers of vehicles that choke the highways. 
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There is no doubt that the number of cars 
is part of the problem; in the years from 
1947 to 1968, the total number of vehicles 
on United States roads increased by 166 per 
cent, and the total vehicle-miles travelled 
went up by 174 per cent. However, at least 
two major automotive pollutants, lead and 
photochemical smog, increased much faster 
than even the proliferating cars and use of 
cars. For example, studies of the amounts 
of lead deposited yearly in polar glaciers 
show that between 1940 and 1965 the annual 
entry of lead—which comes almost entirely 
from gasoline additives—into the environ- 
ment increased by about 300 per cent, or 
about twice as fast as the increase in the 
total consumption of gasoline in that time. 
The smog situation shows an even greater 
disparity. Photochemical smog made its dé- 
but in Los Angeles in the early forties. Since 
then, it has appeared in most of the nation’s 
large cities and has become vastly more in- 
tense in Los Angeles itself. A reasonable esti- 
mate of the over-all increase in smog levels 
in United States cities since the Second 
World War would be tenfold or so, or in the 
range of 1,000 per cent—again an increase 
much greater than the concurrent rise in 
automobile travel. Clearly, something besides 
the number of cars and the mileage travelled 
has changed. 

What has changed is the automobile. 
Cynics are sometimes prone to dismiss the 
annual changes in Detroit car models as 
superficial ones, but beneath the recurrent 
transformation of the automobile’s gaudy 
and increasingly fragile skin technological 
changes, especially in the engine, have con- 
verted it into a highly efficient smog gener- 
ator. In the internal-combustion engine, 
gasoline is mixed with air in the cylinders, 
and the mixture is ignited, at a suitable mo- 
ment, by means of an electric spark. Just 
before the fuel-air mixture is ignited, it is 
compressed by the cylinder piston. The cylin- 
der pressure has a great deal to do with the 
amount of power that the engine can deliver; 
generally, the greater the pressure the higher 
the power output. For reasons that have not 
yet been fully explained, the automobile 
industry long ago became committed to in- 
creasing the engine's power. In 1925, when 
the first figures became available, the average 
American passenger-car engine delivered 
fifty-five horsepower. By 1946, the average 
was a hundred horsepower. 

Between 1946 and 1958, the average horse- 
power was raised to two hundred and thirty. 
In response to foreign competition, United 
States manufacturers introduced the “com- 
pact” car, with a smaller engine. As a result, 
between 1958 and 1961 the average horse- 
power dropped from two hundred and thirty 
to a hundred and seventy-five. Then a curi- 
ous phenomenon occurred: the “compact” 
cars gradually grew in size and in engine 
power, so that between 1961 and 1968 the 
average horsepower climbed back to reach 
two hundred and fifty. To increase the horse- 
power, it was necessary to increase engine 
compression; the relevant measure, known 
as the compression ratio, rose from 5.9 in 1946 
to 9.3 in 1958. It then dipped briefly, along 
with horsepower, but, recovering from that 
aberration, climbed upward again, reaching 
an average of 9.4-in 1968. Thus, between 1946 
and 1968 the low-powered, low-compression 
engine was displaced. This technological dis- 
placement, like many others in that period, 
has strongly intensified the impact of auto- 
mobile travel on the environment. 

Because high-powered engines use fuels 
less efficiently than low-powered ones do— 
especially when the engines are run at 
low speeds, as they are in car-choked city 
strects—there has been an increase in the 
amount of gasoline burned per mile. In 1946, 
passenger cars averaged about fifteen miles 
per gailon; by 1968, the average was about 
fourteen miles per gallon, This meant more 
fuel combustion—and therefore more air 
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pollution from gasoline-combustion prod- 
ucts—per vehicle-mile travelied. A second, 
more acute pollution problem arises from 
the special engineering needs of the high- 
compression engine. At high cylinder pres- 
sures, the explosive combustion is apt to be 
uneven, causing a jarring “knock,” which 
decreases engine power. To suppress engine 
knock, it was found necessary to add tetra- 
ethyl lead to the gasoline, Almost all of this 
lead—is emitted into the air from the engine 
exhaust. As the average compression ratio 
rose, 50 did the lead content of the gasoline. 
In 1946, the gasoline used in the United 
States emitted about fifty thousand tons of 
lead into the environment. By 1968, the lead 
emitted had increased to two hundred and 
Sixty thousand tons. In those twenty-two 
years, the amount of lead used rose from 
two hundred and eighty pounds per million 
vehicle-miles to five hundred pounds. In 
other words, the increase in engine power 
and compression ratio means that for the 
same amount of actual use cars now pollute 
the environment with nearly twice as much 
lead as they did just after the war. 

Then, there is the matter of photochemli- 
cal smog, which results from the emission 
of nitrogen oxides—in urban areas, largely 
from automotive vehicles—into the air. The 
natural levels of nitrogen oxides in the air 
are ordinarily very low, but when air is 
heated—for example, during fuel combus- 
tion in the cylinder—nitrogen and oxygen 
react, and nitrogen oxides are emitted from 
the engine exhaust. Activated by sunlight, 
nitrogen oxides combine with waste hydro- 
carbons from automobile exhaust to produce 
the noxious final product of photochemical 
smog, peroxyacetal nitrate, often referred 
te as PAN. This can take the form of a 
whitish haze, tinged with brown, that causes 
the eyes to smart. Now, as compression ratio 
increased, so did the engine's operating 
temperature, and this, in turn, sharply in- 
creased the amount of nitrogen oxides 
emitted per unit of engine use. The emis- 
sion of nitrogen oxides is also affected by a 
number of other engine characteristics. 
When these are taken into account, it can 
be estimated that whereas the emission of 
nitrogen oxides in the exhaust of the aver- 
age 1946 passenger car came to about five 
hundred parts per million, the emission of 
the average 1968 automobile was twelve 
hundred parts per million. Thus, the emis- 
sion of nitrogen oxides for each unit of ve- 
hicle use more than doubled over this pe- 
riod. When the increased mileage and in- 
creased gasoline consumption in the period 
are also taken into account, total emission 
of nitrogen oxides is found to have increased 
about seven-fold—a rise that begins to ac- 
count for the sharp increase in smog levels. 

In the fall of 1965, exhaust-control de- 
vices appeared on new 1966-model cars in 
California, and the emission of waste hy- 
drocarbons began a downward trend in Los 
Angeles. Between 1965 and 1968, emission of 
waste hydrocarbons from motor vehicles was 
reduced from 1,938 tons per day to 1,720. 
(Without controls, emission would have 
risen to 2,400 tons per day by 1968.) Eye 
irritation was also reduced. At the same 
time, the level of another important pol- 
lutant emitted by motor vehicles, carbon 
monoxide, was also reduced by the new de- 
vices. It might appear, then, that by 1968 
Los Angeles would have been ready to cele- 
brate the end of a long and frustrating 
search for a solution to the smog problem. 
But at that point the situation took a new 
and ominous turn: the improvements in 
exhaust emissions brought on a new prob- 
lem. For, coincident with the twelve-per- 
cent drop in hydrocarbon emissions between 
1965 and 1968, the burden of nitrogen ox- 
ides in the Los Angeles air increased by 
twenty-elght per cent. The nitrogen oxides 
in automobile exhausts include both nitric 
oxide and nitrogen dioxide, While nitric 
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oxide is relatively innocuous (except as an 
ingredient of the smog-forming reaction), 
nitrogen dioxide is highly poisonous, with 
a long history as a serious industrial haz- 
ard. The gas destroys the cells of the lungs, 
tends to enlarge lung blood vessels, and, at a 
sufficient high concentration, causes an ac- 
cumulation of fluid in the lungs, which may 
lead to death. Nitrogen dioxide, a colored 
gas, tinges the air a kind of whiskey brown, 
and as the concentration has increased in 
the Los Angeles air serious visibility prob- 
lems have arisen—in the air lanes and along 
the high-speed freeways. In addition, nitro- 
gen dioxide is toxic to plants; at levels of 
less than one part per millioa, the growth 
of tomato plants is reduced about thirty 
per cent, In 1965, nitrogen dioxide in Los 
Angeles had exceeded what had been desig- 
nated the “adverse” level on a hundred days. 
In 1968, three years after the introduction 
of exhaust-control devices, that level was 
exceeded on a hundred and thirty-two days. 

There are two reasons for the increase in 
the level of nitrogen dioxide. One is the 
simple ecological rule that “everything must 
go somewhere.” If hydrocarbon emissions are 
reduced, the nitrogen oxides that might 
have combined with hydrocarbons to form 
smog necessarily accumulate in the air. The 
other reason for the rise in nitrogen oxides 
is that in devising the present pollution con- 
trols the automobile manufacturers consid- 
ered only the demand for reduced emissions 
of hydrocarbons and carbon monoxide. This 
demand led them to make engine modifica- 
tions designed to increase the thoroughness 
of fuel combustion in the cylinders by in- 
creasing the engine’s air intake. But in- 
creased fuel combustion also increases the 
combustion of the major constitutent of the 
air, nitrogen, generating nitrogen oxides. 
Thus, the engine modifications introduced 
for the purpose of reducing the emission of 
hydrocarbons tended to increase the emis- 
sion of nitrogen oxides, and in enforcing 
the new automatic-engine modifications Los 
Angeles had simply traded one pollution 
problem for another. Catalytic exhaust de- 
vices have been developed for the purpose of 
converting engine-generated nitrogen oxides 
into innocuous products. However, it appears 
that the catalysts are poisoned by the lead 
used as a gasoline additive, and here the smog 
problem reaches to the heart of the automo- 
tive-pollution problem—the modern high- 
powered, high-compression gasoline engine, 
which operates effectively only on high oc- 
tane fuels. Such fuels have usually been pro- 
duced by the addition of tetraethyl lead, and 
the elimination of lead requires a large-scale 
change in the petroleum-refining industry— 
or else a change in the design of automotive 
engines. There is also a serious question 
about how effective the increasingly complex 
exhaust devices are under actual conditions 
of use. For example, California tests show 
that the exhaust devices on 1966 models lost 
their effectiveness for controlling hydrocar- 
bon and carbon-monoxide emissions and, on 
the average, exceeded the California emission 
standards after five to ten thousand miles 
of use, 

In part, the increase in automobile travel 
during the last twenty-five years is a conse- 
quence of changes in the distribution of resi- 
dences and places of work. Traffic studies 
show that about ninety per cent of all au- 
tomobile trips are ten miles or less in length; 
this class of trips represents about thirty 
per cent of total automobile mileage tray- 
elled. The mean work-residence travel dis- 
tance in U.S. metropolitan areas is about five 
miles for central-city dwellers and about six 
miles for those living in suburban areas. This 
is statistical evidence of what millions of 
people know from their own daily frustra- 
tion: that in most urban areas the roads are 
clogged twice a day with people driving to 
and from work—a consequence of the separa- 
tion between place of work and residence and 
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the absence of adequate means of mass trans- 
portation, A related problem that has devel- 
oped as a result of the American growth pat- 
tern since 1946 is the displacement of rail- 
road freight haulage by trucks. The ecologi- 
cal cost of this displacement is evident in the 
following figures: the energy required to 
move a ton of freight one mile by rail now 
averages about 624 B.T.U. (British thermal 
units), and by truck about 3,460 B.T.U. This 
means that for the same amount of freight 
haulage trucks burn nearly six times as much 
fuel as trains—and emit about six times as 
much environmental pollution, Moreover, the 
amount of power required to produce the 
cement and steel for a mile of four-lane high- 
way—essential for truck traffic—is 3.6 times 
the power required to produce a mile of steel 
track for comparable rail traffic. Finally, the 
highway takes up a four-hundred-foot 
right-of-way, while the railroad takes only a 
hundred feet. In all these respects, the dis- 
placement of railroads by automotive ve- 
hicles for freight—and aiso for passenger 
travel—has intensified the environmental 
impact of transportation. 

The electric-power industry, which has 
expanded rapidly in the postwar period, is 
still another source of major pollution prob- 
lems. These include suphur dioxide, nitrogen 
oxides, and dust emitted by power plants 
that burn fossil fuels; radioactive emissions, 
and the threat—small but with enormously 
catastrophic potential—of an accident, from 
the operation of nuclear-power plants; and 
the emission of waste heat to the air and 
nearby surface waters by both types of 
plants. The growth in the use of electric 
power has been attributed, with justification, 
to the modernity of our economy and, with 
much less justification, to our supposed af- 
fluence. The statistics appear straightfor- 
ward. In the United States, power consump- 
tion by the economically active population 
in 1968 was about 20,500 K.W.H. (kilowatt- 
hours) per capita, as opposed to about 2,900 
for Chile, 260 for India, and 230 for Thailand. 

(The United States produces thirty-four 
per cent of the world’s electric-power out- 
put.) However, electric power is not in it- 
self capable of satisfying any known human 
need, and its contribution to human welfare 
needs to be measured in terms of the eco- 
nomic goods that it can produce. Here we 
discover another serious failing—in terms 
of human welfare—of postwar technology: 
the new productive technologies are far more 
costly in the consumption of electric power 
and other forms of fuel-generated energy 
than the technologies they have displaced. 
For example, aluminum, which has increas- 
ingly displaced steel and lumber as a con- 
struction material, requires for its produc- 
tion about fifteen times as much fuel energy 
per pound as steel and about a hundred and 
fifty times as much fuel energy as lumber. 
Even when the fact is taken into account 
that the weight of aluminum needed for a 
given purpose is less than that of steel. * * *. 

Indeed, there are powerful links between 
the environmental crisis and the economic 
system we live under. Conventional economic 
science conceives of the production and dis- 
tribution of wealth as a vastly elaborated 
development of the ancient marketplace. 
Goods are produced and services performed 
so that they may be exchanged for other 
goods and services; values are determined, 
at least as a first approximation, by the inter- 
play of supply and demand. The term “ex- 
ternality” has been introduced into eco- 
nomic theory to describe what once appeared 
to be a rather rare departure from this basic 
exchange process, In its simple form, an ex- 
change is both mutually beneficial and vol- 
untary; it takes place because both parties 
hope to gain from it. An externality, by con- 
trast, may be neither beneficial nor volun- 
tary for all parties in the transaction: Mer- 
cury benefits the chlorine-alkali producer 
but harms the commercial fisherman; it is 
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used voluntarily by one party but is invol- 
untarily inflicted upon the other. This is an 
example of a negative externality. In theory, 
but less commonly in practice, an external- 
ity may be economically positive—as in the 
case of a householder who happens to live 
next to a well-kept golf course. Now that 
very large negative externalities have begun 
to emerge in the form of environmental deg- 
radation, economists have begun to devote 
considerable attention to this once minor 
facet of economic theory. They face some 
difficult questions: How can the social costs 
of environmental deterioration be evaluated 
and met by the operation of the economic 
system? Are the basic operational require- 
ments of the major economic systems—capi- 
talism and socialism—compatible with the 
ecological imperatives we face? 

The conventional solution proposed for a 
country like the United States is to “in- 
ternalize the externalities,” by taxing pollu- 
tion or raising the prices of products to 
cover its costs. However, even if these meas- 
ures are adopted, many serious difficulties 
will remain. In the private-enterprise system, 
one of the chief motivating forces is private 
profit. What is the connection between pollu- 
tion and profit in a private-enterprise eco- 
nomic system like that of the United States? 
Many of the large-scale technological dis- 
placements in industry and agriculture that 
have occurred since 1946 are much more 
prone to pollute than the older ones they 
have displaced, and the new technology has 
clearly played an important role in the profit- 
ability of postwar business enterprise. A 
good example is the massive displacement 
of soap by synthetic detergents. In 1947, when 
the cleaning-product industry produced es- 
sentially no detergents, its profit amounted 
to about thirty per cent of sales. In 1967, 
when the industry produced about one-third 
soap and two-thirds detergents, the profit 
was about forty-two per cent of sales. From 
the data for intervening years, it can be coni- 
puted that the profit on pure-detergent sales 
is about fifty-two per cent, considerably 
higher than the profit on pure-soap sales. 
This may help to explain why soap, despite 
its continued usefulness for most cleaning 
purposes, has been driven off the market by 
detergents. Another important example is 
provided in the displacement of small, low- 
powered automobiles by large, high-powered 
ones. An article in Fortune has noted, “As 
the size and selling price of a car are reduced, 
then, the profit margin tends to drop even 
faster. A standard U.S. sedan with a basic 
price of $3,000, for example, yields something 
like $250 to $300 in profit to its manufac- 
turer. But when the price falls by a third, 
to $2,000, the factory profit drops by about 
half. Below $2,000, the decline grows even 
more precipitous.” The introduction of a 
car of reduced environmental impact, which 
would necessarily have a relatively low- 
powered, low-compression engine and a low 
over-all weight, would sell at a relatively 
low price, and it would therefore yield a 
smaller profit than the standard heavy, high- 
powered, high-polluting vehicle. This may 
explain the recent remark by Henry Ford II 
that “minicars make miniprofits.” Steel and 
lumber have been increasingly displaced as 
construction materials by aluminum, cement 
(in the form of concrete), and plastics, In 
1967, the profits (in relation to total sales) 
from steel production by blast furnaces and 
lumber production were 12.5 per cent and 
15.4 per cent, respectively. The products that 
have displaced steel and lumber yielded sig- 
nificantly higher profits: aluminum, 25.7 per 
cent, cement, 37.4 per cent; plastics and 
resins, 21.4 per cent. Again the displacement 
of technologies with relatively weak environ- 
mental impacts by technologies with stronger 
impacts has been accompanied by significant 
increases in profitability. 

The costs of environmental degradation, it 
appears, are borne chiefly by society as a 
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whole, in the form of externalities, rather 
than by the producer. A business enterprise 
that pollutes the environment is therefore 
being subsidized by society, and to this ex- 
tent the enterprise, though free, is not wholly 
private. When a manufacturing process bor- 
rows from the ecosystem and incurs what 
might be called “a debt to nature” in the 
form of pollution, there is an immediate sav- 
ing for the producer. At the same time, pollu- 
tion often adds to the living costs of the 
population as a whole, most of which consists 
of wage earners rather than entrepreneurs. 
Thus, when the workers in the vicinity of a 
power plant find their cleaning costs in- 
creased because of soot emitted by its stacks, 
their wages are reduced by the amount of 
that increase. In essence, the workers’ extra 
cleaning costs subsidized part of the cost of 
operating the power plant. Of course, it may 
have taken fifteen or twenty years of en- 
vironmental pollution from Industrial plants 
along the shore of Lake Erie, say, before 
the burden of waste reduced the wa- 
ter’s oxygen content to zero, halted the 
self-purification process, and fouled the 
beaches so badly that in order to enjoy a 
swim the plants’ workers had to add to their 
cost of living the price of admission to a 
swimming pool. Similarly, chronic low-level 
exposure to radiation, mercury, or DDT may 
shorten a wage earner’s life without reducing 
his income or even causing him to incur extra 
medical costs during his lifetime. In this 
case, the cost of pollution is not met for a 
long time; the bill is finally paid by the 

e earner’s premature death, which—apart 
from the feelings of his family and friends— 
can be reckoned in terms of a certain num- 
ber of years of lost income. 

The economic theory of the private-enter- 
prise system is based very substantially on 
the advantages of growth. And yet the total 
rate by which men exploit the earth’s eco- 
system has some upper limit; if this rate 
is exceeded, the system will eventually be 
driven to collapse. Hence, all productive sys- 
tems must eventually reach a no-growth 
condition—at least with respect to the ac- 
cumulation of capital goods designed to ex- 
ploit the ecosystem, and the products that 
these yield. In a private-enterprise system, 
a no-growth condition means no further ac- 
cumulation of capital. If the accumulation of 
capital, through profit, is a basic driving force 
of this system, as it seems to be, it is difficult 
to see how the system can continue to operate 
under conditions of no growth. Moreover, dif- 
ferent ecological cycles vary considerably in 
their intrinsic rates—rates that cannot be 
exceeded if breakdown is to be avoided. For 
example, the natural turnover rate of a soil 
system is considerably lower than that of an 
aquatic system—a fish farm, let us say. It 
follows that if the private-enterprise system 
is to exploit these different ecosystems con- 
currently without inducing ecological break- 
down, there will be different rates of eco- 
nomic return. But when one enterprise yields 
& lower return than another, investment 
funds will tend to be transferred to the latter. 
Of course, many marginal enterprises that 
yield profits significantly below those avail- 
able elsewhere in the economic system have 
important social value. It will perhaps be 
possible to keep them going by means of sub- 
sidies, but very often the subsidies will need 
to be so large as to amount to naturaliza- 
tion—a contradiction of private enterprise. 
Finally, since the “debt to nature” repre- 
sented by environmental pollution is essen- 
tially a saving in production costs on the 
part of the entrepreneur, it provides a cush- 
ion against the effects of internal problems 
in the economic system—such as the conflict 
between entrepreneur and employee over 
wages. Now we know that the debt must be 
paid, and in this sense the emergence of an 
ecological crisis must be regarded as the 
signal of an emerging crisis in our economic 
system. 
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What little I have been able to learn from 
available reports indicates that the problems 
of environmental pollution in industrialized 
socialist nations are not basically different 
from those typical of industrialized private- 
enterprise nations like the United States. 
The pollutants in surface waters in the So- 
viet Union are similar in both type and origin 
to the ones that trouble the United States 
and other developed countries. They Include 
wastes from municipalities, food-processing 
plants, and pulp and paper plants, industrial 
chemicals and metals, oil spills, and drain- 
age of fertilizer. There is no evidence that 
the new postwar technologies introduced in 
the Soviet Union differ much from those 
which dominate American production, and 
the evidence that environmental pollution 
in Russia is following about the same course 
it has taken in capitalist countries suggests 
that the drive for “plan fulfillment” takes 
its toll of the ecosystem just as the drive for 
profits does. However, the socialist system 
does have, in theory, several advantages over 
the private-enterprise system in dealing with 
ecological problems. One of these is the rela- 
tive ease of national planning, which is es- 
sential for an ecologically rational system 
of production. Another advantage relates 
specifically to the problem of growth. Though 
it is true that the Soviet Union and other 
Socialist states have emphasized economic 
growth just as heavily as capitalist states 
have, the theory of socialist economics does 
not appear to require that the growth should 
continue indefinitely. Moreover, it should be 
comparatively easy for a socialist system to 
enforce varying rates of return from produc- 
tive activities in different sectors of the eco- 
system. š 

In any case, both socialist and capitalist 
economic theories have apparently developed 
without taking into account the limited bio- 
logical capital represented by the ecosystem. 
As a result, neither of the systems is now well 
prepared to confront the environmental 
crisis, and both will be severely tested by it. 
For if any civilization is to survive, industry, 
agriculture, and transportation must meet 
the inescapable demands of the ecosystem. 
This will require the development of major 
new technologies, including methods of re- 
turning sewage and garbage directly to the 
soll; the replacement of many synthetic ma- 
terials by natural ones; the reversal of the 
present tendency to retire soil from agricul- 
ture and to elevate the yield per acre; the 
replacement of synthetic organic agents by 
biological means of controlling insects and 
other pests; the discouragement of power- 
consuming industries; the development of 
land transport that operates with maximum 
fuel efficiency at low combustion tempera- 
tures and with minimum land use; essen- 
tially complete containment and reclamation 
of wastes from combustion processes, smelt- 
ing, and chemical operations; essentially 
complete recycling of all reusable metal, ce- 
ramic, and paper products; and ecologically 
sound planning of land use, especially in 
urban areas. In effect, all major elements of 
the new productive enterprises constructed 
on the basis of ecologically faulty technology 
have to be rebuilt along ecologically sound 
lines. Obviously, these changes must be 
worldwide; for example, if industrialized 
countries were to give up the large-scale use 
of synthetic materials, tropical countries 
would need to take up the slack and manu- 
facture such products as soap, tires, and 
fabrics from natural materials for world 
commerce. Like the ecosphere itself, the 
peoples of the world are linked by their sep- 
arate but interconnected needs to a common 
fate. The world will survive the environ- 
mental crisis as a whole or not at all. 

We live in a time that is dominated by 
enormous technical power and extreme hu- 
man need. The power is self-evident in the 
megawattage of power plants and the mega- 
tonnage of nuclear bombs. The human need 
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is painfully evident in the sheer number of 
people now and soon to be living, in the de- 
terioration of their habitat, the earth, and 
in the tragic worldwide epidemic of hunger 
and want. The gap between brute power and 
human need continues to grow, for the 
power fattens on the same faulty technology 
that intensifies the need. Everywhere in the 
world, there is evidence of a deep-seated 
failure to use the competence, the wealth, the 
power at human disposal for the maximum 
good of human beings. The environmental 
crisis is a major example of this failure. It 
has come about because the means by which 
we use the ecosphere to produce wealth 
threaten the ecosphere itself. The present 
system of production ts self-destructive. 

My own judgment, based on the evidence 
now at hand, is that the present course of 
environmental degradation, at least in in- 
dustrialized countries, represents such a se- 
rious challenge to essential ecological sys- 
tem that if it is continued it will destroy 
the ability of the environment to support a 
reasonably civilized human society. Some 
number of human beings might well survive 
such 2 catastrophe, for the collapse of civili- 
zation would reduce the pace of environmen- 
tal degradation. What would then remain 
would be a kind of neo-barbarism, with a 
highly uncertain future. 

Deep pessimism is perhaps a natural after- 
math of the shock of recognizing that the 
vaunted “progress” of modern civilization 
is only a thin cloak for global catastrophe. 
No scientist, economist, or politician—no 
committee of experts—could possibly come 
up with a specific plan for resolving the en- 
vironmental crisis. To pretend otherwise is 
only to evade the real meaning of the en- 
vironmental crisis: that the world is being 
carried to the brink of ecological disaster not 
by a single fault, which some clever scheme 
could correct, but by a phalanx of powerful 
economic, technological, and social forces. 
What is required is nothing less than a 
change in the course of history. I am con- 
vinced, however, that once we pass beyond 
mere awareness of impending disaster and 
begin to understand how we have reached 
our present predicament and where the alter- 
native paths ahead can lead, there is reason 
to hope. After all, the environmental crisis 
is not the product of man’s biological ca- 
pabilities, which could not change in time 
to save us, but of his social actions, which 
are subject to much more rapid change. If 
the environmental crisis is the result of so- 
cial mismanagement of the world’s resources, 
then it can be resolved and man can survive 
in a humane condition by consciously bring- 
ing his social organization into harmony with 
the ecosphere. 

Here we can learn a basic lesson from 
nature: that nothing can survive on the 
planet unless it is a cooperative part of a 
larger whole. Life itself learned that lesson 
on the primitive earth—for the first living 
things, like modern man, consumed their 
nutritive base as they grew, converting the 
geochemical store of organic matter into 
wastes that could no longer serve their needs. 
Life as it first appeared on the earth was em- 
barked on a linear, self-destructive course. 
What prevented extinction was the appear- 
ance, in the course of evolution, of a new life 
form, which reconverted the waste of the 
primitive organisms into fresh organic mat- 
ter. The first photosynthetic organisms trans- 
formed the rapacious linear course of life 
into the earth's first great ecological cycle. 
By closing the circle, they achieved what no 
living organism alone can accomplish—sur- 
vival. Human beings have broken out of the 
circle of life, driven not by biological need 
but by the social organizations that they 
have devised to “conquer” nature. Once more, 
in order to survive, we must close the circle. 
We must learn how to restore to nature the 
wealth we borrow from it. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Chair now lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness which will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

S. 215, a bill to provide for calling con- 
stitutional conventions for proposing amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States, on application of the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the States, pursuant to article 
V of the Constitution. 


ADDITIONAL PERIOD FOR THE 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the fact that no action 
is contemplated on the unfinished busi- 
ness today—in accordance with the an- 
nouncement of the distinguished major- 
ity leader earlier—I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be an additional period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business at this time for not to exceed 6 
minutes, with statements therein limited 
to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


A BALANCE OF POWER MUST BE 
MAINTAINED IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, of all the trouble-spots that hold 
dangers for the peace of the world, none 
is more potentially inflammatory than 
the Middle East. 

It is no secret that the Soviet Union is 
and has been supplying advanced weap- 
onry and skilled military personnel to 
some of the Arab States in a volume that 
can only result in a dangerous imbal- 
ance of power. Egypt and some of the 
other Arab States have made it clear that 
when they consider the time is ripe—or 
perhaps more realistically when they de- 
cide that retribution cannot be visited 
upon them—they will renew the hostil- 
ities that cost them so dearly during the 
6-day war. 

Mr. President, it does not require em- 
phasis from me that such intentions hold 
a threat that the United States must ig- 
nore and on which our policy in the 
Middle East is currently based. For some 
time past, the Government of Israel, 
against whom these threats are di- 
rected, has requested the aid of this 
country in the form of defensive air- 
craft—namely, the Phantom F-4 jet air- 
craft. This request has been pending for 
a dangerously long time. With every week 
that passes, the buildup of military 
strength against Israel increases, and 
even more disturbing to contemplate, 
confidence to use it becomes stronger as 
the arms imbalance becomes more 
obvious. 

The distinguished minority leader has 
proposed a resolution, widely bipartisan 
and supported by nearly 80 Members of 
this body resolving that the United 
States immediately take affirmative ac- 
tion to grant Israel’s request for addi- 
tional F-4 aircraft and provide such sup- 
porting equipment and assistance as are 
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essential for tranquillity and Israel's 
deterrent capability. The resolution fur- 
ther asks that the U.S. Government 
should oppose any attempts at the 
United Nations to alter the meaning and 
effect of Security Council Resolution 242 
of November 22, 1967, and should reaffirm 
the importance of secure and defensible 
borders as a vital element in a peace 
settlement to be negotiated by the parties 
themselves, 

Mr. President, the chances of a ne- 
gotiated peace settlement, in my view, 
are extremely slim as long as one side 
feels it has insurmountable superiority 
in military strength. The simple analogy 
of the school bully who beats up the 
little kids but shys away from boys his 
own size seems to me to have particular 
application. 

Though the theorists will say it is in- 
congruous to try to preserve the peace 
by supplying weapons of war, realism 
leaves us no choice. 

Mr. President, the sands are running 
out along the banks of the Suez Canal. 
We must take immediate, positive action 
to supply Israel with the means to de- 
fend herself. If we fail to do so, American 
policy, which has so far helped maintain 
an admittedly uneasy peace will prove 
to have been mere lipservice. 

Mr. President, I urge all Members of 
the Senate to give support to the resolu- 
tion. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have printed in the Recorp, at the 
request of the distinguished Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) , certain state- 
ments prepared by him along with sup- 

rting data in connection with those 
Statements. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE ILLUSION OF NUCLEAR SAFETY 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, a report 
which is likely to jolt Congress into action 
was released yesterday by the union of 
concerned scientists in Cambridge, Mass. 
It was prepared by Daniel Ford, a Har- 
vard economist; by nuclear and high- 
energy physicist Dr. Henry W. Kendall of 
MIT; by nuclear physicist Dr. James 
MacKenzie of the Audubon Society; and 
by nuclear engineer Dr, Ian Forbes of the 
Lowell Institute of Technology. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have their report, entitled “A Cri- 
tique of the New AEC Design Criteria 
for Reactor Safety Systems,” printed at 
the end of my remarks. 

The report says: 

Reactor safety with respect to major acci- 
dents and consequent wide-spread damage 
and loss of life is in a very unsatisfactory 
state. The (AEC’'s emergency cooling) interim 
criteria make no adequate remedial con- 
tribution and can serve only to prolong public 
exposure to extreme risks over which there 
is inadequate control, and which criteria gloss 
over with only the appearance and illusion 
of safety. The situation should not be 
allowed to persist. 


The preceding 28 pages of the report 
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are devoted to a well-documented and 
clearly presented technical analysis of 
what is wrong with the AEC’s interim 
criteria for safety. 

Perhaps the most striking thing of all 
about the new Cambridge report is the 
contrast between its message and the 
AEC’s message on the very same subject. 

When you read about the obvious flaws 
in the AEC’s safety criteria, at first you 
may suppose that the AEC experts must 
be incredibly incompetent. But when you 
consider the documents on which the 
Cambridge group bases its conclusions, 
you realize that they were written mostly 
by AEC people. 

The AEC people do realize the hazards 
with the nuclear power plants, and also 
with the waste disposal plans at the 
Carey Salt Mine in Kansas. They are not 
technically incompetent for their jobs, 
but they may well be morally incompetent 
for those jobs. 

They should be making every effort to 
alert the public and Congress to the 
hazards they recognize, but they seem to 
act fearfully. 

Unless we provide funding for adver- 
sary scientists, who are paid to tell us 
what is wrong with a program, the whole 
country will find itself in more and more 
serious troubles. 

The point was well made in chapters 
12 and 13 of the book “Poisoned Power,” 
by Dr. John Gofman and Dr. Arthur 
Tamplin—Rodale Press. 

The idea was translated into legisla- 
tive solution by my bill S. 2430—August 
4—and by Senator Macnuson’s amend- 
ment No. 364 to S. 1684. 

The new report from Cambridge con- 
tains an important reminder from the 
group’s first report, which I placed in 
the Recorp July 31—pages 28493-28500: 

.-,Amajor (nuclear power plant) accident 
might expose large numbers—possibly tens 
or hundreds of thousands of people to lethal 
levels of radioactivity. 


Congress cannot afford to ignore such 
a hazard any longer; it may really blow 
up in our faces. I would like to quote the 
senior member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, Representative CHET 
HOLIFIELD, when he was arguing on the 
House floor against the passage of the 
Price-Anderson act in 1957. In spite of 
his speech, Congress did pass the act, 
which induced private industry to move 
into the most dangerous process known 
to man—nuclear fission. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD asked: 

Are you going to cover up with $500 mil- 
lion worth of government money a catastro- 
phe that would decimate the city of Detroit, 
that might wipe out a hundred thousand 
people, and injure other thousands geneti- 
cally for all time, as well as contaminate the 
land for an undetermined length of time? I 
am making the point that you cannot put 
these reactors ... near the cities and take the 
human-life risk and try to cover it up with 
$500 million of government liability ... I 
say that until they can tell you there is not 
going to be a blow-up, you Members of Con- 
gress are taking upon your .. . hearts and 
upon your minds and upon your souls the 
responsibility in case there is a blow-up in 
this field. 


Fourteen years later, the Cambridge 
report—among others—makes it clear 
there is still no valid assurance whatso- 
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ever that we would not have a nuclear 
disaster very soon. 

It is possible that the Senate supposed 
that the emergency cooling safety prob- 
lem was taken care of by the adoption of 
my amendment to the AEC authorization 
bill on July 20. That amendment pro- 
vided the AEC with an extra $2.3 million 
in fiscal year 1972 to accelerate its effort 
to solve the problems described in the 
Cambridge reports—see also CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, July 20, pages 26061- 
26064, 26074-26090. 

However, the Cambridge report em- 
phatically confirms what I have been 
saying since last February: The only 
solution for protecting this country’s 
safety is a complete moratorium on the 
construction of nuclear powerplants until 
at least the fundamental problems of the 
program have been solved. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A CRITIQUE OF THE NEw A.E.C. DESIGN 

CRITERIA FOR REACTOR SAFETY SYSTEMS 

(By Daniel F. Ford, Henry W. Kendall, 
James J. MacKenzie) 

(Nore.—Original page numbers appear in 
parenthesis or at start of paragraphs.) 

Presented by the Union of Concerned Sci- 
entists, Cambridge, Massachusetts, October 
1971. 

(Notre.—Copies of this and our earlier re- 
port, Nuclear Reactor Safety: An Evaluation 
of New Evidence (July 1971), are available 
from the Union of Concerned Scientists, 
P.O. Box 289, M.I.T. Branch Station, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 02139. Please include $1 for 
each report, to help cover the costs of print- 
ing, handling, and postage.) 


“Heavy reliance has been placed on engi- 
neering safety features such as the ECCS 


{Emergency Core-Cooling System], where 
technology is complex . . . Some of the infor- 
mation needed to confirm convincingly the 
adequacy of such systems, which are in- 
tended to arrest the course of hypothetical 
large primary system failures, is not yet avail- 
able.”—George M. Kavanagh, Assistant Gen- 
eral Manager of Reactors, US Atomic Energy 
Commission (quoted in Science, May 28, 1971, 
p. 191). 

Daniel F. Ford—Economist. Coordinator, 
environmental research, Harvard Economic 
Research Project, Harvard University. 

Henry W. Kendall—Nuclear and High En- 
ergy Physicist. Faculty, Physics Department, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Chairman, Union of Concerned Scientists 
Committee on Environmental Pollution. 

James J. MacKenzie—Nuclear Physicist. 
Joint Scientific Staff, Massachusetts & Na- 
tional Audubon Societies. Chairman, Union 
of Concerned Scientists. 

The Union of Concerned Scientists is a 
Boston area coalition of several hundred 
scientists, engineers, and other professionals 
who are concerned with the impact of un- 
controlled technology on society. UCS was 
founded on March 4, 1969 and has been most 
active in the areas of arms control and en- 
vironmental pollution. 

UCS is an advocate organization dedicated 
to the protection of the long-term public 
interest. Its Committee on Environmental 
Pollution has worked on problems related to 
nuclear power, air and water pollution, oll 
spills, highway construction, and unrestricted 
pesticide use. 

The Union of Concerned Scientists is the 
Boston chapter of the Washington-based 
Federation of American Scientists. 

We wish to thank Dr. Ian A. Forbes of the 
Nuclear Engineering Department of the 
Lowell Institute of Technology for many 
helpful discussions during the preparation 
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of this paper. Dr. Forbes has expressed total 
agreement with the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of this report. 

Table of Contents—I. Introduction, 1; I. 
The Interim Criteria and Recommended Com- 
puter Codes, 4; III. Criticisms of the Interim 
Criteria, 6; IV. Criticisms of the Computer 
Codes, 16; V. Conclussions and Recommenda- 
tions, 26. 

I. INTRODUCTION 

Page 1—Nuclear power reactors are ex- 
pected to play an increasingly important role 
in supplying electric power to the nation. 
Electric power consumption has a rate of 
growth many times that of the U.S. popula- 
tion, and, with increasing difficulties in ob- 
taining clean fossil fuels, the pressures to 
tap copiously the energies locked in the 
atomic nucleus will soon become very great. 
Already 22 nuclear power stations are oper- 
ating, 55 are under construction, and 44 
more reactors are ordered. 

Unique and very substantial hazards are 
associated with nuclear power reactors and 
dominant priority must be given to the 
protection of the public health. Nuclear re- 
actors contain enormous inventories of radio- 
active materials, the “ashes” from the fission 
of uranium, whose accidental release into 
the environment would be a catastrophic 
event. Great reliance is placed on safety 
features (the so-called “engineered safe- 
guards") to prevent or largely mitigate the 
consequences of reactor accidents. Fore- 
most among safety systems is the emergency 
core-cooling systems designed to prevent a 
rupture in a reactor primary cooling system 
from causing a meltdown of the reactor 
core and subsequent release of lethal radio- 
activity into the environment. The emer- 
gency core-cooling system is intended to 
cool the reactor core if the primary coolant 
is lost, for example, through a pipe rupture. 

Recently developed evidence, from various 
experiments conducted under the auspices 
of the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission (AEC), suggests that emergency 
core-cooling systems may well be unable to 
perform the functions for which they are 
designed, and that the margin of safety 
previously thought to exist in these systems’ 
operations during a loss-of-coolant accident 
is very much smaller than has been expected 
or may, in fact, be non-existent. Four mem- 
bers of the Union of Concerned Scientists, 
responding to reports of deficiencies in cur- 
rently designed emergency core-cooling sys- 
tems, carried out a detailed technical assess- 
ment of the new evidence. The Union of Con- 
cerned Scientists report, (page 2) Nuclear 
Reactor Safety: An Evaluation of New 
Evidence (Cambridge, Mass., July 1971; re- 
printed in Nuclear News, September 1971), 
discusses the recent evidence of inadequacies 
in the emergency core-cooling systems in 
the perspective of both an analysis of the 
severe consequences that would accompany 
these inadequacies in a loss-of-coolant ac- 
cident and a general review of the available 
experimental data pertaining to the expected 
performance of presently designed emer- 
gency core-cooling systems. The results of 
ealculations were presented indicating that 
a major accident might well expose very 
large numbers (possibly tens or hundreds 
of thousands) of people to lethal levels of 
radioactivity. Information assembled from 
the AEC's own assessments of the progress 
of its safety research program indicated a 
fundamental lack of basic knowledge about 
the nature and sequence of events during a 
loss-of-coolant accident and an extensive 
lack of experimental data confirming the 
reliability of emergency core-cooling sys- 
tems. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, also 
evidently disturbed by the implications of 
the accumulating evidence of emergency 
core-cooling system inadequacy, temporarily 
delayed nuclear power plant licensing (see 
Washington Post, May 26, 1971, p. 1) and 
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convened an ad hoc Task Force, selected 
from within the AEC Regulatory Staff, to 
review the adequacy of emergency core- 
cooling systems in the light of the recent 
experiments. This internal AEC Task Force 
has not as yet released any report on its 
evaluation of the recent indications of 
emergency core-cooling system deficiencies. 
Without waiting for its Task Force to com- 
plete its work, the AEC has meanwhile re- 
sumed nuclear power plant licensing and 
adopted an Interim Policy Statement en- 
titled Interim Acceptance Criteria for Emer- 
gency Core-Cooling Systems for Light-Water 
Power Reactors. This Interim Policy State- 
ment was published in the Federal Register 
on June 29, 1971 [FR Document No. 71- 
9185], and was accompanied by a waiver of 
the usual sixty-day waiting period during 
which written comments on the proposed 
policy could be filed with the Commission 
for consideration before final adoption of the 
new criteria. In initiating such an extraor- 
dinarr procedure, the Commission noted: 

Page 3—"“In view of the public health and 
safety considerations ... the Commission 
has found that the interim acceptance cri- 
teria contained herein should be promul- 
gated without delay, that notice of the pro- 
posed issuance and public procedure thereon 
are impracticable, and that good cause exists 
for making the statement of policy effective 
upon publication in the Federal Register.” 

We believe that the Commission should 
have waited until the Regulatory Staff Task 
Force's re-evaluation of emergency core- 
cooling system reliability was available be- 
fore it promulgated new design criteria. Ac- 
cording to Task Force head, Dr. Stephen 
Hanauer, only an oral report on its prelimi- 
nary impressions was presented to the Com- 
mission by the Task Force prior to issuance 
of new design criteria; hence, there is sub- 
stantial uncertainty about the new criteria. 

The Union of Concerned Scientists has 
found abundant evidence of weakness in the 
Interim Criteria. We have evaluated the In- 
terim Criteria, in the absence of the Task 
Force report, as part of a continuing scrutiny 
of reactor safeguards and as a follow-up to 
our earlier report. This evaluation of the 
Interim Criteria has shown that they are 
substantially inadequate and, we believe, 
cannot add even marginally to the presently 
narrow or possibly non-existent margins of 
safety in a loss-of-coolant accident. It is the 
purpose of this paper to describe our evalua- 
tion of the Interim Criteria and our assess- 
ment of the meager assurance their applica- 
tion can provide. On the basis of our evalua- 
tion, we present recommendations for the 
first important steps to be taken to develop 
adequate reactor safety criteria. 

The next section outlines the Interim Cri- 
teria and describes the computer codes that 
are required for their application. The next 
following two sections discuss the weakness 
in the Criteria and the limitations presently 
inherent in the computer codes. A fina] sec- 
tion summarizes the conclusion of this study 
and presents our recommendations. 


I. THE INTERIM CRITERIA AND RECOMMENDED 
COMPUTER CODES 


Page 4—The Interim Policy Statement on 
emergency core-cooling systems issued by the 
AEC on June 29, 1971, was divided into two 
parts: one setting performance standards 
that every emergency core-cooling system 
should meet, the other recommending ana- 
lytical tools (computer codes) to determine 
whether a given emergency core-cooling sys- 
tem meets the general standards, This sec- 
tion outlines the new standards promulgated 
by the AEC and describes the recommended 
computer codes. 

The Interim Criteria require, for all light- 
water power reactors, that emergency core- 
cooling systems be so designed that the cal- 
culated course of any loss-of-coolant acci- 
dent is limited as follows: 

1, The calculated maximum fuel element 
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cladding temperature does not exceed 2300° 
F 


2, The amount of fuel element cladding 
that reacts chemically with water or steam 
does not exceed 1% of the total amount of 
cladding in the reactor. 

3. The clad temperature transient is ter- 
minated at a time when the core geometry 
is still amenable to cooling, and before the 
cladding is so embrittled as to fail during or 
after quenching. 

4. The core temperature is reduced and 
decay heat removed for an extended period 
of time, as required by the long-lived radio- 
activity remaining in the core, 

Reactors granted operating licenses before 
January 2, 1968, need not comply with the 
criteria before July 1, 1974; otherwise, com- 
pliance is required before October 1, 1971. 
Reactors in the first group, to the extent 
that they are not in compliance with the 
criteria, are subject to additional criteria, 
including scheduling of improvements, an 
augmented inservice inspection program, and 
installation of equipment to facilitate de- 
tection of primary-system leakage. Extensive 
provision is made for variances from the 
application of the Interim Criteria. 

Page 5—In addition to defining criteria 
that an acceptable emergency core-cooling 
system should meet, the Interim Policy State- 
ment also recommends the use of appropriate 
computer codes to evaluate the expected 
performance of each reactor’s emergency 
core-cooling system in accident situations. 
The evaluations require computations of the 
maximum cladding temperatures and pre- 
dictions of the extent of chemical reactions. 
These computer codes embody mathemati- 
cal models that are intended to allow predic- 
tion of the temperature history of the fuel 
rod cladding during a loss-of-coolant acci- 
dent. This procedure yields the calculated 
course of a loss-of-coolant accident to which 
the Interim Criteria apply. 

The computer code calculations generally 
involve two or more steps. First, the core 
fluid flow conditions are determined by one 
computer program. Then these computed 
core fluid conditions are used as input infor- 
mation in a core heat-transfer program that 
calculates the peak cladding temperature 
reached during core heat-up in a loss-of- 
coolant accident with the emergency core- 
cooling system operating. Conformance with 
the Interim Criteria is thus supposed to be 
determined by comparing the output of these 
computer codes with the four requirements 
specified on page 4. 

The margin of safety established by con- 
formance to the Interim Criteria is thus de- 
terminated both by the soundness of the cri- 
teria themselves and by the validity of the 
computational models. The quality of the 
initial assumptions, the nature of the ap- 
proximations and compromises that must 
be made in producing a mathematical model 
and programming it on a computer, and the 
extent to which the quality of the modeling 
procedures have been confirmed by experi- 
mental measurement, must all be determined 
in order to establish whether there is, in fact, 
a sufficient margin of safety. 

In the next section, we discuss several 
basic criticisms of the Interim Criteria. In 
the section following, a number of grave de- 
ficiencies in the computer codes are 
analyzed. 

III. CRITICISMS OF THE INTERIM 
CRITERIA 


Page 6—"[Fuel rod] rupture occurs when 
the hoop stress resulting from the fission gas 
pressure exceeds the strength of the clad- 
ding. Considerable swelling (plastic deforma- 
tion) of the rods may occur prior to rupture 
and reduce the passage for the emergency 
coolant through portions of the core. Flow 
blockages can be hypothesized which would 
result in transient termination being seri- 
ously delayed, increasing the probability of 
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embrittlement and subsequent disintegration 
and/or melting of the cladding and fuel.”— 
P. L. Rittenhouse and R. A. Dean, “Preface: 
Symposium on Fuel Rod Failure and Its 
Effects,’ Nuclear Technology, XI, 4, p. 473 
(August 1971). 

“The Zircaloy-clad fuel rods of a light- 
water reactor will deform by swelling during 
the thermal transient associated with a loss- 
of-coolant accident (LOCA). This swelling 
may cause coolant channel blockage of such 
magnitude that emergency cooling may be 
impaired."—R. D. Waddell, Jr., “Measure- 
ment of Light-Water Reactor Coolant Chan- 
nel Reduction Arising from Cladding De- 
formation During a Loss-of-Coolant Acci- 
dent,” Nuclear Technology, XI, 4, p. 491 (Au- 
gust 1971). 

The natural course of a loss-of-coolant ac- 
cident can be halted if adequate emergency 
cooling of the core can be initiated within 
the time (a fraction of a minute) before the 
irreversible event of core meltdown has be- 
gun, Such irreversible events are started when 
alterations in core geometry prevent or sub- 
stantially constrict coolant flow through & 
major portion of the core, especially around a 
core hot-spot, or when temperature excur- 
sions have initiated abundant metal-water or 
metal-steam reactions. Severe coolant flow 
reduction, from any cause, may induce (page 
7) such excursions. It is known that appreci- 
able metal-steam/water reactions, once 
started, can generate large quantities of heat 
and sufficient pressure to rupture or burst 
reactor containment vessels. Metal-water re- 
actions may very likely follow on the heels 
of major coolant flow restrictions and can be 
considered as successive aspects of the de- 
velopment of a single accident, one causing 
the other. 

Emergency core-cooling system perform- 
ance in a loss-of-coolant accident would be 
considered successful if the values of the rele- 
yant variables were kept below the thresholds 
defining the onset of the irreversible event 
of core meltdown. To set trustworthy design 
criteria for an adequate emergency core- 
cooling system, therefore, is to specify pre- 
cisely the known threshold values for the key 
variables, augmented, perhaps, by a so-called 
margin of safety. Therefore, design criteria 
are to be evaluated in terms of both how 


determinate and how warranted are the lim-~ 


its they incorporate. Moreover, the design 
criteria covering different variables should 
be internally consistent. Thus, insofar as the 
extent of metal-water reactions and the alter- 
ation of core geometry are dependent on clad- 
ding temperature, the standard for maximum 
cladding temperature should be such that it 
is consistent with an adequately small metal- 
water reaction limit and with keeping core 
geometry in a configuration amenable to 
cooling. 

In terms of requisite specificity, items 1 
and 2 of the Interim Criteria (page 4), 
which actually specify numerical values for 
maximum fuel element cladding tempera- 
ture and the permissible extensiveness of 
metal-water reactions, and item 4, for which 
a numerical value can be readily computed 
for any specific reactor, are obviously satis- 
factory. (In other respects, as we shall see 
later, they are not satisfactory.) Item 3, how- 
ever, relating to core geometry, is quite un- 
satisfactory in that neither quantitative nor 
detailed qualitative specification is given. 
Since the kind of altered core geometries 
that are still amenable to cooling by emer- 
gency core-cooling system operation are not 
specified in item 3, the requirement that “the 
clad temperature transient is terminated at 
a time when the core geometry is still amen- 
able to cooling” (page 8) is operationally 
vague and meaningless. Until the specifica- 
tions, which should be established by a suit- 
able experimental program, for such un- 
orthodox but acceptable geometries are pro- 
vided as part of the design criteria by the 
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Commission, conformance with this part of 
the Interim Criteria cannot be ascertained. 

The vagueness of the Interim Criteria, 
item 3, with respect to core geometry, is ex- 
plained by the fact that basic research on 
the susceptibility of altered core geometries 
to cooling, and on what core geometry 
changes are induced during a loss-of-coolant 
accident, irrespective of their effects on cool- 
ing, has only recently started. No adequate 
fraction of the program has been completed. 
Although some preliminary theoretical cal- 
culations indicate that coolant flow restric- 
tions of up to 90% (which could be brought 
about by known swelling of fuel rods) may 
have no deleterious effect on emergency cool- 
ing adequacy, there are other engineering re- 
ports that appear to contradict this. More- 
over, the predictions themselves are of un- 
certain validity. Tests of adequate scope (in- 
volying flow resistance in distorted core 
geometries) to settle this important question 
have not been carried out, but like many 
other tests, are planned, It is absolutely 
clear that coolant flow restrictions approach- 
ing 100% cannot be tolerated and there is 
insufficient assurance, again resulting from 
lack of tests of adequate scope, that core 
damage in an accident will not lead to nearly 
total flow restrictions in a large enough por- 
tion of a reactor core so that a major acci- 
dent cannot be prevented. 

One of the Oak Ridge National Laboratory's 
principal investigators of changing core ge- 
ometry during a loss-of-coolant accident, 
R. D. Waddell, Jr., summarized the state of 
knowledge with regard to the possibility of 
cooling altered core geometries when he 
flatly stated: “It would be presumptuous at 
this time to predict what level of coolant 
area reduction could be tolerated in a LOCA 
(loss-of-coolant accident).” (Waddell, op. 
cit., p. 501.) 

Page 9—In addition to the indeterminate- 
ness of item 3 of the Interim Criteria cover- 
ing core geometry, owing to the basic lack 
of knowledge in this area, item 3 is also in- 
consistent with item 1 of the Interim Cri- 
teria: the specification of maximum allow- 
able fuel cladding temperature (2300° F). 
Two recent experiments indicate that gross 
clad swelling and even rupture can take place 
at temperatures very much less than 2300° 
F. Both swelling and rupture represent ir- 
reversible changes in core geometry that 
could lead to complete care meltdown. Inas- 
much as the Interim Criteria, for want of 
basic knowledge in the area, cannot specify 
which altered core geometries are amenable 
to cooling, the Criteria must presume that 
the value placed on the temperature deter- 
minant of core geometrical changes will be 
consistent with preserving essential core 
geometry. This assumption is strongly chal- 
lenged by the results of empirical investiga- 
tions conducted at the Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory and at the National Reactor Test- 
ing Facility (Idaho). The remainder of this 
chapter is a presentation and discussion of 
these experimental results and their impli- 
cations for the adequacy of the Interim Cri- 
teria. (It should be noted that these experi- 
ments had been completed before the Interim 
Criteria were promulgated by the Commis- 
sion.) 

The first indication of the frailties of the 
Interim Criteria comes from a single test of 
fuel rod failures in a simulated loss-of-cool- 
ant accident, carried out at the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory. The report on these 
tests is entitled Final Report on the First 
Fuel Rod Failure Transient Test of a Zir- 
caloy-Clad Fuel Rod Cluster in TREAT, by R. 
Lorenz, D. Hobson, and G. Parker, Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory (ORNL-4635), March 
1971. 

The Oak Ridge test employed a small spe- 
cial test reactor (called TREAT) using fuel 
rods pressurized with helium to simulate 
the buildup of fission gas normal in partially 
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expended fuel elements. The rods were ex- 
posed to steam flow, simulating conditions 
after the blowdown portion of an accident. 
Residual fission-product heating, character- 
istic of a real accident, was simulated by fis- 
sion heat generation only until the cladding 
reached a predetermined temperature and 
then was intentionally (page 10) terminated. 
In a real accident the residual heating does 
not terminate in this manner but continues 
to diminish only slowly with time, The test 
reactor was operated at steady power for 28 
seconds so as to bring the maximum meas- 
ured fuel cladding temperatures to 1770° F. 
At this time reactivity and hence heat gener- 
ation was set to diminish and was entirely 
halted two seconds later. Simulation of an 
accident was thus stopped at this time, (As 
we have said, in a real accident, fission prod- 
uct heating would continue, not subject to 
control.) Fuel rod ruptures had by then be- 
come extensive. All fuel elements were swol- 
len and bowed. One of the elements, previ- 
ously irradiated in another reactor in an 
amount equivalent to a few percent of its 
normal fuel burnup, ruptured, releasing parts 
of its uranium dioxide fuel and fission prod- 
ucts into the core and steam. Its failure in- 
itiated what appears to have been the start 
of an unexpected, propagating, fuel-element 
jailure mode. Hydrogen generated by Zir- 
conium-steam reactions was identified. In 
the words of the report, “The Zircaloy clad- 
ding swelled and ruptured resulting in a 48% 
blockage of the bundle coolant channel area 
at the location of maximum swelling. .”— 
“, . . examination revealed ductile ruptures 
and significant orygen pickup”. The rele- 
vance of these results comes from the fact 
that the test “was conducted under the most 
realistic loss-of-coolant accident conditions 
of any experiment to date.” The investigators 
found that fuel rod ruptures were close to- 
gether and concluded, “This indicates a high 
sensitivity to temperature .. .” This sensi- 


tivity is verified in other tests carried out 
by R. D. Waddell, Jr., at Oak Ridge. 


One wonders what would occur in an acci- 
dent that developed a cladding temperature 
of 2300° F (500° F greater than in this test), 
the temperature excursion generally expected 
in a major accident and acceptable under the 
Interim Criteria. 

It has been established by this test and 
other data (see BMI-1877) that fuel ele- 
ments pressurized to 300 psi by fission gases 
are near their ultimate strength when at 
somewhat above 1600° F and that rapid fuel 
rod swelling begins at this temperature. 
Rupture, as the Oak Ridge test shows, will 
occur before 1800° F. At lower pressures the 
situation is worse: tube swelling is more uni- 
form and greater channel blockage occurs be- 
fore tube rupture terminates swelling. 

The Interim Criteria allow the computed 
fuel cladding temperature excursions in an 
assumed loss-of-coolant accident to reach 
2300° F. We consider this to be excessively 
high. One consequence of this high temper- 
ature, indeperdent of the effects we have just 
discussed, is the likely possibility of metal- 
lurgical reactions that can cause damage to 
a core and to its containment vessels so severe 
as to itself constitute the beginnings of un- 
controlled meltdown. The second of the 
recent experiments on reactor accidents sheds 
light on this issue. Tests Zr-3, Zr-4, and Zr-5 
were devised and run by the Idaho Nuclear 
Corporation (INC)—Idaho Nuclear Corpora- 
tion has, subsequent to the reports referred 
to in this report, become the Aerojet Nuclear 
Corporation—under contract with the Atomic 
Energy Commission to determine the re- 
sponse of Zircaloy-2 fuel cladding to emer- 
gency core-cooling conditions: subjecting the 
fuel cladding to a temperature cycle in the 
presence of steam. The results are recent and 


are reported in an INC document: M, J, 
Graber, W. E. Zelensky, and R. E. Schmunk, 
A Metallurgical Evaiuation of Simulated BWR 
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Emergency Core-Cooling Tests (IN-1453), 
February 1971. 

Twelve foot long bu.dles of 49 electrically 
heated simulated fuel rods were employed. 
Alumina was used as a filler in the zirconium 
rods in place of the usual uranium dioxide 
fuel, with rod spacing maintained by Inconel 
springs. Such springs are commonly used in 
large reactors; alumina is not. Electrical heat- 
ing was used to bring the rods to tempera- 
tures somewhat above 2100° F. The authors 
observed “unexpected temperature excursions 
up to 2940° F.” It was apparent that “... 
liquid-metal steam reaction produced tem- 
perature excursions.” “Post-test examination 
of the bundles shows extensive cladding 
damage, confirming the high-temperature in- 
dications.” “Photographs show .. . the serious 
cladding degradation which existed after each 
of the three tests.” “The areas of damage 
show the white color typical of severe oxida- 
tion of Zirconium, considerable fragmenta- 
tion, and some fusing together of the clad- 
ding on a rod-to-rod basis.” There was “ex- 
tensive cladding damage” in all three tests. 
The tubes “were attacked by the steam” and 
substantial embrittlement occurred. Chromi- 
um and nickel in the Inconel alloy attacked 
the cladding at points of contact. According 
to the authors, “. . . viewing of the tubes... 
revealed various degrees of destruction at... 
spring locations, It appears that the eutectic 
melting between the ‘lantern springs’ and 
the Zircaloy was one method of tube per- 
foration which lead (sic) to the Zr-Al liquid- 
metal reaction with : team.” These test results 
do not lead to an optimistic view of the emer- 
gency core-cooling systems that meet the 
Interim Criteria. ‘Lantern springs’ are em- 
ployed in large reactors and can provide an 
unexpected cause of fuel rod rupture and 
metal-water reactions at unfortunately and 
unexpectedly low temperatures. The authors 
of IN-1453 somewhat differently remark: 
“The fact that metallurgical performance 
anomalies such as *4e alumina-zirconium in- 
compatibility can occur raises the question 
of what might happen in an actual ECC 
[Emergency Core-Cooling] situation.” And 
indeed it does. They go on to suggest that the 
irradiated uranium dioxide fuel pellets could 
react with the Zirconium of the cladding 
causing a phenomenon similar to that ob- 
served in the tests Zr-3, Zr-4, and Zr-5. The 
suggestion has not been further explored. 
They conclude by saying, “Another possi- 
bility is that tube perforation, resulting from 
eutectic melting caused by the lantern 
springs or resulting from other causes, would 
allow steam to come in contact wih the 
uranium dioxide (UO,). The UO, may be con- 
verted to U,O, which would thermodynami- 
cally be expected to react with the Zircaloy. 
These possibilities bear further investigation 
during future work.” In fact, if these possi- 
bilities are at all probable, the “further in- 
vestigations” these authors suggest become 
of substantial importance. 

Now the Oak Ridge test did not include a 
simulation of continuing fission product 
heating as heat generation was intentionally 
terminated at the relatively low temperature 
of 1800° F. before the onset of substantial 
metal-water reactions. The conditions of the 
second test were arranged to develop initial 
temperatures of from 2100° F to no more than 
2200° F. It too did not simulate continued 
fission product heating and the uncon- 
strained temperature rises that might be con- 
sequent on core damage and coolant flow 
constrictions in a large reactor accident. Even 
so we must emphasize that large and un- 
predicted temperature spikes occurred. Ac- 
cordingly, one must infer from the results of 
both tests the likely course of an accident. 

Page 13—The implications of these two test 
programs taken together are that as a core 
heats above 1600° F, during the depressuriza- 
tion (or blowdown) phase of a loss-of-coolant 
accident, extensive fuel rod swelling starts, 
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with consequent restriction of the coolant 
flow channels. At 1800° F one expects coolant 
channels to be between 50% and 100% 
blocked, depending on the internal pressure 
of the individual rods, and extensive fuel 
element rupture to have occurred. At this 
temperature some melting of fuel cladding 
and tubing perforation may have begun at 
or near rod supports or spacers if they con- 
tain nickel. The zirconium-nickel eutectic 
melts at 1760° F, and the resulting molten 
metal will react chemically with steam re- 
leasing damaging heat, The extent of metal- 
water reactions is computed, for the purpose 
of determining conformance with criteria no. 
2 (page 4), using only knowledge of Zircaloy- 
water reactions, whose onset is at tempera- 
tures much above 1760° F. As the tempera- 
ture continues to increase toward 2300° F, 
with impeded coolant flow (and the emer- 
gency core-cooling code results suggest that 
the temperature will rise close to this value, 
even with unimpeded coolant flow) it is a 
reasonable, and indeed likely, conclusion that 
unexpected cladding and fuel reactions with 
steam will develop sharp temperature spikes, 
enhanced clad melting, further fuel rod per- 
foration, and add extensively to the core dam- 
age. Most of these phenomena occur through 
mechanisms not considered in the application 
of the Criteria. Possibly, the recently dis- 
covered propagating fuel element failures 
would cause even more rapid and widespread 
core destruction than we can now foresee. 
Substantial fission product release will have 
occurred into the containment. It should be 
recognized that these are the last develop- 
ments that precede uncontrolled core melt- 
down. It appears possible, although not cer- 
tain, that the development of an accident in 
a large, badly damaged reactor core at 2300° 
F could not be arrested, and that at this 
temperature emergency core-cooling water 
would then serve only to aggravate the 
accident, 

G.O. Bright, manager of the Water Reactor 
Safety Program at the National Reactor Test 
Site (in Nuclear Safety Vol. 12, September- 
October 1971) remarks that “Assurance is 
needed that a localized fuel failure will not 
propagate over a significantly large portion 
of the core. The (page 14) assessment of the 
design safety margins for such accidents re- 
quires better information on fuel limits, 
failure damage, and the conditions that 
might iead to failure propagation.” 

According to the Interim Criteria, the 2300° 
F cladding temperature limit has been 
“chosen on the basis of available data on 
embrittlement and possible subsequent shat- 
tering of the cladding.” It is wholly inap- 
propriate to base the maximum allowed clad- 
ding temperature on considerations of em- 
brittlement, if the onset of extensive core 
damage and coolant channel constrictions 
can occur at a lower temperature. It is clear 
how critically important it becomes to ensure 
an undisturbed flow of coolant at low enough 
temperatures so there is no possibility of 
metal-water reactions. Selection of the maxi- 
mum calculated temperature must reflect 
this requirement. 

In addition to coolant flow interference 
from mechanisms related to temperature 
transients and metallurgical phenomena, 
there are other mechanisms that might alter 
core geometry during a loss-of-coolant acci- 
dent. The loss of primary coolant, with at- 
tendant shock waves and water-hammer 
effects, could well be a brusque and destruc- 
tive event, with violent coolant flow condi- 
tions that a reactor core may be unable to 
withstand. In addition to shock wave and 
water-hammer damage to the core in an ac- 
cident there is also a presumption that 


thermal shock to the fuel rods from contact 
with emergency core coolant may also prove 


highly damaging. The Interim Criteria fail 
to consider all such mechanisms that might 
render the coolant flow ineffective. Indeed, 
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owing to the serious shortcomings of the 
reactor safety research program, little is 
known about the magnitude and conse- 
quences of destructive forces and abrupt 
cooling on the core; by omission, the Interim 
Policy Statement makes the wholly unjusti- 
fied asumption that they do not matter. 

G, O. Bright, in discussing blowdown and 
emergency core coolant delivery (previous 
citation), writes with respect to a loss-of- 
coolant accident: “The present need in this 
area is to establish the accuracy of the meth- 
ods used to predict temperature excursions 
taking into consideration conditions in which 
bypass flow and other effects may reduce the 
design ECC flow rates to the core.” This is 
hardly a reassuring statement in view of 
the neglect of these effects in the appli- 
cations of the Interim Criteria. 


The Interim Criteria, contrary to strong 
experimental evidence, allow the use of com- 
puter codes which assume that uninhibited 
emergency coolant flow will persist through 
an essentially unchanged core geometry. 
Moreover, the Criteria permit cladding tem- 
peratures below which, experiments indi- 
cate, core damage and substantial metal- 
lurgical reactions can occure. It is these 
Criteria that have recently been applied to 
large power reactors that are being con- 
structed ever closer to populated areas. It is 
clear to us that the Criteria offer little as- 
surance of public safety in the event of a 
loss-of-coolant accident. A maximum per- 
mitted cladding temperature of 2300° F is 
excessive. Experimental evidence indicates 
that 1600° F is the threshold temperature 
above which core geometry alters increas- 
ingly rapidly and cladding rupture may take 
place. Inasmuch as the altered geometry may 
be inconsistent with effective emergency 
core-cooling system operation, a much lower 
peak clad temperature than 2300° F should 
be set. Metal-water reactions, involving 
eutectic alloys, are not considered and they, 
too, are important at temperatures below 
2300° F. This lower peak clad temperature, 
which should be determined by a suitable 
experimental program, should be substituted 
for the 2300° F limit allowable under the 
Interim Criteria. Inasmuch as little data 
is available pertaining to the kinds of altered 
core geometries still amenable to cooling, 
conservative design criteria should be set 
specifying a peak clad temperature that is 
the threshold defining any major geometri- 
cal alterations in the core. 


IV. CRITICISMS OF THE COMPUTER CODES 


Page 16—"“A lion tamer must not let the 
beasts frighten him. All a computer does is 
tell a consistent story: a consistent truth or, 
if the programmer's guesses are unlucky, a 
consistent fiction. Computers as a group 
speak with forked tongue—each one tells a 
different consistent story.”—Paul A. Samuel- 
son, Professor of Economics, M.I.T. 

Full and unequivocal confidence in the 
successful operation of reactor safety systems 
can come only after the completion of a 
major program of engineering research and 
study, including closely controlled, large 
scale, ““near-real” accident simulations. Such 
a program has not been carried out. There is 
presently available only an exceptionally thin 
base of engineering experience with emer- 
gency core-cooling system behavior. None of 
the engineering studies have been conducted 
to date under “near-real” conditions. More- 
over, studies have been dominantly directed 
toward fragments and pieces of the whole 
problem. We have seen this in the two ex- 
periments discussed in the preceding section. 
The recent technical literature contains other 
examples. In Nuclear Technology (August 
1971) there is a report on experiments on 
fuel rod expansion during sudden heating. 
The authors qualify the general relevance 
of their investigations by noting: 

“Interest in the degrees of strain experi- 
enced by the cladding [during a loss-of-cool- 
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ant accident] focusses on the objective that 
deformations will not be so extensive as to 
prevent residual heat removal after cool- 
ing is nominally restored. The data presented 
here are not intended to answer the question 
directly and generally.” 

One can search elsewhere as well and not 
find the question answered “directly and gen- 
erally.” Other observations, from the recent 
literature, on the limits of present engineer- 
ing knowledge of emergency core-cooling 
system behavior are noted in this section. 

Page 17—Mathematical models of safety 
system operation can be constructed and 
their input assumptions, methods, and pre- 
dictions verified by comparison with experi- 
mentally derived data. Such models permit 
the synthesizing and manipulation of known 
data and hypotheses concerning reactor ac- 
cident phenomena and can facilitate devel- 
opment of quantitative analysis of safety 
systeni operation during accident situations. 
Minor gaps in experimental knowledge can, 
in principle, be filled using these models. 
The use of mathematical models may be nec- 
essary when, for example, full test realism is 
too hazardous or when acquisition of en- 
gineering knowledge is unhappily delayed. 

It is absolutely clear, however, that mathe- 
matical models cannot be used reliably to 
span large gaps in engineering knowledge, 
owing to the very great uncertainties that 
accumulate in long and unverified chains of 
inference. The quality of the mathematical 
simulation is influenced in a vital way by the 
extent to which the modeling procedure has 
been based upon experimentally warranted 
assumptions and parameters and confirmed 
by suitable tests. Without presently missing 
engineering experience it 1s difficult, if not 
in fact impossible, to determine whether 
these models are truly accurate and useful. 
The lack of critical data is likely to lead to 
elegant but empty theorizing, It is, however, 
possible to determine if obvious weaknesses 
exist in a code that reduce or eliminate con- 
fidence in its application. 

Accordingly, experimental confirmation of 
the accuracy of the codes is a compelling pre- 
requisite for their use in determining the 
suitability of nuclear power plants for safe 
operation. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, neverthe- 
less, has taken the position that certain 
mathematical models may be used to span 
the very substantial gap between the meager 
conclusions one can draw from available 
experimental information and credible as- 
surance of the satisfactory performance of 
untested emergency cooling systems. The 
AEC placed its reliance on the predictive 
capabilities of mathematical models em- 
bodied in compute“ codes being developed 
by its own researchers and by reactor manu- 
facturers. Such codes were recommended in 
the Interim Policy Statement (page 18) of 
June 29, 1971, to determine a nuclear power 
reactor’s expected behavior during a loss-of- 
coolant accident in order to assess its con- 
formance with the Interim Criteria for emer- 
gency core-cooling system performance. We 
discuss these mathematical models in this 
section, 

A reliable estimation of the expected per- 
formance of the emergency core-cooling sys- 
tem during a loss-of-coolant accident in a 
large reactor would require a most sophisti- 
cated mathematical model together with 
the resources of a very large computer. It is 
likely that no modern computer is of ade- 
quate size. This mathematical model, em- 
bodied in a computer program, or code, 
would have to simulate accurately the com- 
plex phenomena expected to occur in a loss- 
of-coolant accident: the dynamic conditions 
and directions of coolant flow throughout 
the primary loop, and especially in the vi- 
cinity of the core hot-spots; the cooling 
provided wy exiting primary coolant; the 
heat transfer conditions that will occur at 
various stages of the accident; the core ge- 
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ometry changes—tfuel rod perforations, swell- 
ing, and bowling, and possible subsequent 
flow blockages, core fragmentation, propagat- 
ing fue! element failures, steam expansion, 
and chemical reactions between fuel and 
cladding; Zircaloy-water reactions; the time 
required to bring the pumps for the emer- 
gency coolant to speed and the effect of 
vessel pressure on pump performance; Lei- 
denfrost migration of the emergency cool- 
ant; and other phenomena. To construct a 
code that would do all this reliably is en- 
tirely beyond the present capabilities of engi- 
neering science. Feasible computer programs 
that attempt to represent these events will 
be forced to make very substantial compro- 
mises in their description of events because 
of the complexity of the mathematics and 
uncertainty In, or total lack of, important 
engineering data. Many of the phenomena 
listed above must be omitted or only approx- 
imately described. To limit the scale and 
complexity to manageable proportions, ap- 
proximations will have to be made. The valid- 
ity of the models—their ability to make re- 
liable predictions about the consequences of 
a loss-of-coolant accident—will be deeply 
affected by these mathematical simplifica- 
tions, computational approximations, and by 
neglect or oversimplified treatment of many 
processes (page 19) that are expected to be 
important, or whose importance is not pres- 
ently recognized. 

There is abundant evidence that the com- 
puter codes presently in use are insufficiently 
refined, from a mathematical point of view, 
inadequately tested in a suitable experi- 
mental program, and embody unsatisfactory 
simplifications of the real situations, They 
cannot provide any reasonable bases for pre- 
dicting the performance of presently de- 
signed emergency core-cooling systems dur- 
ing loss-of-coolant accidents. We present in 
this chapter several basic criticisms of the 
computer codes recommended in Appendix 
A, parts 1-3, of the Interim Policy Statement 
of June 29, 1971, for use in the assessment 
of emergency core-cooling system expected 
performance. In presenting these criticisms, 
we do not wish to belittle the talent and 
energy that has been expended in code de- 
velopment; we present these criticisms with 
considerable regard for these efforts and with 
an appreciation of the substantial difficulties 
faced by code developers. Nevertheless, for at 
least the reasons enumerated and docu- 
mented below, we believe that the available 
computer codes do not yet approach the 
stage of development wherein they could be 
used to adequately describe the phenomena 
associated with a loss-of-coolant accident in 
an assuredly realistic way and to confirm 
convincingly the adequacy of presently de- 
signed emergency core-cooling systems. 

Our specific criticisms of the codes are: 

1. All of the recommended computer codes 
assume that there are no major—some codes 
assume, however, a change in the gap be- 
tween cladding and fuel—changes in core 
geometry during the course of a loss-of- 
coolant accident. In the light of the exten- 
sive experimental evidence presented in the 
preceding chapter, this assumption of con- 
stant fuel rod and core geometry is almost 
certainly wrong. It is apparent that code 
results based on this incorrect assumption 
cannot be accepted as valid. 


Predictions made at Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory of the reduction of coolant chan- 
nel flow, based on tubing expansion data, 
indicate that the reduction will be 100%, 
or coolant flow totally blocked, under cer- 
tain conditions. It should not prove difficult 
to confirm that no reactor in a loss-of-cool- 
ant accident could tolerate this zero flow. 
(Page 20) Happily, experiments and predic- 
tions are not in agreement, owing to defici- 
encies in the model, although reductions ap- 
proaching 90% have been observed in multi- 
rod experiments at Oak Ridge. Tests have so 
far not been carried out for initial pressures 
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above 400 ps.i., although such tests are 
especially relevant for pressurized water 
reactor fuel elements, The missing tests are 
planned. 

2. In assuming that there are no major 
changes in core geometry during & loss-of- 
coolant accident, the computer codes beg 
the question of the emergency core-cooling 
system's capability to maintain core geome- 
try in a coolable configuration. The codes 
are not capable, therefore, of determining 
conformance with item 3 of the Interim 
Criteria (page 4). 

3. No adequate experimental confirmation 
of the accuracy of the codes has been carried 
out under realistic loss-of-coolant accident 
conditions. 

4. Parameters in the computer codes used 
to analyze emergency core-cooling systems 
are of necessity speculative and to some ex- 
tent arbitrary, owing to an extensive lack of 
experimental data on various aspects of a 
loss-of-coolant accident. Since the nature and 
sequence of events during a loss-of-coolant 
accident as represented by the codes have not 
been established by definitive experiments— 
as & specific example, Idaho Nuclear Corpora- 
tion researchers state in document IN-1389, 
“During a loss-of-coolant accident the Zir- 
caloy cladding will be subjected to forces 
that are largely undefined at this time... .”— 
the codes’ scenarios for loss-of-coolant acci- 
dent phenomena are largely products of con- 
jecture. Accordingly, tenuous chains of infer- 
ence and not well-established facts determine 
the computer codes’ simulations of loss-of- 
coolant accidents. 

Two quite recent examples illustrate just 
how uncertain modeling can be that is based 
on assumptions neither tested nor otherwise 
tied to experimental evidence. They are taken 
from the Supplement to the Safety Evalua- 
tion by the Division of Reactor Licensing, US 
AEC, in the matter of Vermont Yankee Nu- 
clear Power Station (July 19, 1971). In con- 
nection with core spray effectiveness during 
an assumed loss-of-coolant accident, (page 
21) General Electric and Idaho Nuclear Cor- 
poration (INC) developed independent mod- 
els appropriate to the situation. The supple- 
ment says, “GE uses a correlation based on 
theoretical analysis to calculate the time to 
quench. INC estimates the quench time 
from available data and predicts significantly 
longer times to quench. The net result of 
this difference is that in cases of interest, 
INC predicts peak clad temperatures which 
are 10% to 15% higher than those predicted 
by GE.” It should be noted that differences 
as large as these can determine whether a 
reactor accident is brought under control or 
develops into an incalculable tragedy. In this 
example the AEC did not permit GE to use 
its theoretically predicted quench times 
without correction. 

In another portion of the GE analysis “a 
value of 0.6 was used for the emissivity of 
both stainless steel rods and channel box. 
Subsequent tests made to measure the emis- 
sivity of stainless steel bundles indicated 
that a value of 0.9 would be appropriate. 
The consequences of the error brought to 
light by the measurements were such that 
the AEC required the analysis to be repeated 
with the correct emissivity. In each of these 
examples, the error consequent on the use 
of insufficiently verified conjecture was such 
as to overestimate the effectiveness of a re- 
actor safety system.” 

For detailed documentation of the exten- 
sive gaps in our experimentally derived un- 
derstanding of reactor accident phenomena 
and of the performance capabilities of emer- 
gency systems, refer to: 

(a) C. G. Lawson, Emergency Core-Cooling 
Systems for Light-Water-Cooled Power Re- 
actors, Oak Ridge National Laboratory, 
ORNL-NSIC-24, 1968. 

(b) US AEC, Water-Reactor Safety Pro- 
gram Plan, WASH-1146, February, 1970. 
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(c) Committee on Reactor Safety Tech- 
nology (CREST), European Nuclear Energy 
Agency, Water-Cooled Reactor Safety, OECD, 
Paris, May 1970. 

(d) Ian A. Forbes, Daniel F. Ford, Henry 
W. Kendall, and James J. MacKenzie, Nu- 
clear Reactor Safety: An Evaluation of New 
Evidence, Cambridge, Mass., The Union of 
Concerned Scientists, July 1971; reprinted 
in Nuclear News, September 1971. 

(e) Nuclear Technology, August 1971—an 
issue partially devoted to a symposium on 
fuel rod failure and its effects. 

(f) Nuclear Safety, September—October, 
1971—especially the articles by G. O. Bright 
and P. L. Rittenhouse. 

5. The suggested codes, from a formal 
mathematical point of view, are presently 
inadequate as devices to simulate the dynam- 
ic conditions of a loss-of-coolant accident. 
As the Idaho Nuclear Corporation noted in 
presenting its report on one of the codes 
whose use was recommended in the Interim 
Policy Statement, THETA 1-B 

“The fluid dynamic and heat transfer proc- 
esses occurring in a nuclear reactor core dur- 
ing a loss-of-coolant accident are extremely 
complex. To accurately determine the re- 
sponse of the fuel rods, the complete set of 
conservation equations must be solved in 
detail throughout the primary system. Cur- 
rently a code of sufficient complexity does 
not exist.” (IN-1445, February 1971, p. 1.) 

6. The recommended codes (e.g., THETA 
1—B, RELAP 3, etc.) are in a very early state 
of development and, as indicated by their 
developers, are inappropriate to the task of 
evaluating the reliability of the emergency 
core-cooling systems in connection with reac- 
tor licensing. The Interim Policy Statement 
places the responsibility for determining 
emergency core-cooling system adequacy on 
codes that represent heuristic development 
efforts in the field of accident evaluation 
rather than finished and refined analytical 
tools whose accuracy has been convincingly 
confirmed by engineering data. As the au- 
thors of THETA 1-B affirm: 

“The code was designed more as a develop- 
ment tool than as a production code.” (IN- 
1445, February 1971, p. 2.) 

A similar qualification of the use of the 
recommended computer codes was given by 
the developers of RELAP 3: 

“The RELAP 3 program is being released, 
not as a final product, but as a current 
method for investigating the transients ex- 
pected in pressurized water reactor accidents. 
Modifications currently planned to improve 
and extend the area of usefulness of the cal- 
culations will be included in the next version 
of the RELAP computer code.” (IN-1321, 
June 1970, p. 1.) 

Page 23—7. Despite indications that non- 
uniform (i.e. radial) coolant flow distribu- 
tions during the blowdown and emergency 
core coolant injection phases of a loss-of- 
coolant accident could pose a cooling prob- 
lem of great seriousness, the recommended 
computer codes do not simulate such flow 
patterns. 

(a) Although pressure is expected to be sig- 
nificantly greater around the core hot-spot 
than elsewhere, THETA 1-B makes the sim- 
plifying assumption, typical of all the codes, 
that average core pressure as computed by 
RELAP 3 exists at the core hot-spot. (“Since 
THETA 1-B solves only the fluid energy 
equation and not the coupled set of equa- 
tions for the fluid, several simplifying as- 
sumptions are required. The pressure and 
mass flux are assumed to be uniform through 
the channel at any instant in time. The 
average core pressure as computed by RELAP 
3 was used as the pressure in the fluid chan- 
nel.”—IN-1445, p. 36) 

(b) Although steam expansion and Leiden- 
frost migration and attendant radial flow 
and coolant-problems during a loss-of-cool- 
ant accident have been noted (“Calculations 
indicate that this problem [radial flow] may 
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cancel the margin of safety previously 
thought to exist in emergency core cooling 
systems.”—IN-1387, p. iii), no attempt has 
been made to include such factors in the 
codes to be used to analyze emergency core- 
cooling system performance. 

8. Semiscale test results are used in code 
development and in checking existing codes, 
even though the Atomic Energy Commission, 
in response to the failure of the simulated 
emergency core-cooling system in the recent 
Idaho semiscale tests, has stated that semi- 
scale mockups were very inadequate simula- 
tions of commercial-size power reactors. 

The use of semiscale test results in code as- 
sessment and development was affirmed by 
the Idaho Nuclear Corporation in its pre- 
liminary report Semiscale Test 845 Through 
851, June 29, 1971, p. I-1: 

Page 24—"The purpose of the project 
[Semiscale Blowdown and Emergency Core 
Cooling (ECC) ] is to obtain experimental in- 
formation regarding the hydraulic, thermo- 
dynamic and mechanical behavior processes 
which are expected to be characteristic of a 
reactor system during a loss-of-coolant acci- 
dent (LOCA). The information is to be used 
for developing and evaluating analytical 
models and codes for reactor safety assess- 
ment and for support and guidance of the 
LOFT Integral Test Program.” 

The Atomic Energy Commission’s position 
on the relevance of the semiscale test data 
to determination of emergency core-cooling 
system reliability on commercial-size reactors 
was expressed in the AEC News Release of 
May 27, 1971: 

“The recent small mockup tests at NRTS 
were not designed to represent the response 
of an actual operating nuclear power plant 
to a loss of coolant accident. There were sig- 
nificant differences in the experimental sys- 
tem which was tested as compared to an op- 
erating reactor.” 

Science reported that AEC Director of Re- 
actor Development and Technology, Milton 
Shaw, “insists these findings [Idaho Semi- 
scale Test results] have little direct bearing 
on the safety of nuclear reactors” (May 28, 
1971, pp. 919-919). 

One disturbing feature of any attempt to 
study the quality (or lack of it) in safety 
system performance is that a number of com- 
puter codes, developed by reactor manufac- 
turers to analyze the performance of their 
systems during accident conditions, are not 
available for public examination. The ven- 
dors consider these codes to be proprietary 
information. Sufficient public data has been 
provided on the assumptions employed in the 
codes, and on the basic equations they incor- 
porate, so that we have been able to conduct 
a partial review of the code's structures and 
adequacies. We have concluded that the pro- 
prietary codes are no more acceptable than 
those in the public domain. We believe it is 
very wrong to conceal even partially from 
public view material which so evidently 
affects the public health and safety and espe- 
cially so since there is a deep suspicion of its 
adequacy. 

In summary, we have concluded that the 
gaps in engineering knowledge of safety sys- 
tem performance are simply too great to be 
bridged adequately by present mathematical 
models. It is clear that the models endorsed 
(page 25) under the Interim Criteria for con- 
fidently demonstrating reactor safety-system 
acceptability when measured by the scale of 
the critical function they are asked to per- 
form are highly inadequate. 


V. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Page 26. The evidence of grave weakness 
in many independent aspects of the Interim 
Criteria is so abundant and convincing that 
in our opinion virtually no portion of the 
Criteria can contribute usefully to a positive 
assurance of reactor safety in the event of a 
loss-of-coolant accident. On the basis of our 
study and review of the Criteria and of re- 
lated engineering material, we state the fol- 
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lowing basic criticisms of the Interim Policy 
Statement: 

1. The maximum cladding temperature of 
2300° F is excessive. Evidence from the fuel- 
rod failure tests in TREAT, the most realistic 
simulation of the loss-of-coolant accident 
conditions to date, indicate that 1600° F is 
the threshold above which core geometry 
begins to alter. Inasmuch as the altered 
geometry may be inconsistent with effective 
emergency core-cooling system operation, a 
much lower peak clad temperature based on 
experimentally determined threshold tem- 
peratures for core geometry alterations 
should be substituted for the 2300° F allow- 
able under the Interim Criteria. 

2. Since the kind of altered core geometries 
that are still amenable to cooling by emer- 
gency core-cooling system operation are not 
specified in the Interim Policy Statement, 
the requirement that “the clad temperature 
transient is terminated at a time when the 
core geometry is still amenable to cooling” 
is operationally vague and meaningless. Un- 
til the specifications, which should be estab- 
lished by suitable experiments, for such 
coolable geometries are provided by the Com- 
mission, conformance with this part of the 
Interim Criteria cannot be ascertained. 

3. The computer codes recommended in 
the Interim Policy Statement for analyzing 
emergency core-cooling system performance 
capabilities assume that there are no major 
changes in core geometry during the course 
of a loss-of-coolant accident. This assump- 
tion is in conflict with clear experimental 
indications of such changes in core geome- 
try during a loss-of-coolant accident. This 
assumption, moreover, begs the question of 
an emergency core-cooling system's capabil- 
ity to maintain core geometry in a coolable 
configuration. 

Page 27—4. Some of the parameters used 
in the computer codes suggested in the In- 
terim Policy Statement for use in the anal- 
ysis of emergency core-cooling system per- 
formance are approximate and arbitrary, 
owing to an extensive lack of experimental 
data on the nature and sequence of major 
events during a loss-of-coolant accident. 

5. No adequate experimental confirmation 
of the accuracy of the codes has been carried 
out under realistic loss-of-coolant accident 
conditions. 

6. The suggested codes are in an early 
state of development and the nature of the 
initial assumptions, compromises forced by 
the complexity of the mathematical model, 
etc., are such that they can only be regarded 
as development efforts in the field of accident 
evaluation rather than as finished and re- 
fined analytical tools whose accuracy has 
been convincingly confirmed and which can 
be used to reliably simulate the dynamic 
conditions of a loss-of-coolant accident. We 
find the use of the codes, as they are pres- 
ently constituted, to be entirely without 
merit as the primary means of determining 
whether or not the emergency core-cooling 
system is satisfactory. 

7. Experimental knowledge of metal-water 
reactions, including eutectic alloys, indicates 
that the predictions of Zircaloy-water reac- 
tions alone, as employed to conform to Cri- 
teria No. 2, greatly underestimate the extent 
to which metal-water reactions may occur, 
for temperatures much below 2300° F. 

8. Semiscale test results are used in code 
development and for checking existing codes, 
even though the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, in response to the failure of the simu- 
lated tests, has stated that the semiscale 
mockups were very inadequate simulations 
of commercial-size power reactors. Despite 
this view on the dissimilarity of semiscale 
and commercial-size reactors, computer codes 
based on semiscale system data are recom- 
monded for use in analyzing commercial- 
Size power reactor emergency core-cooling 
systems. 

9. Despite indications that non-uniform 
coolant flow distributions within the core 
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during blowdown and emergency core-cool- 
ant injection may cancel the margin of safe- 
ty previously thought to exist in emergency 
core-cooling systems, the (page 28) recom- 
mended computer codes do not simulate such 
radial flow. For example, although pressure 
is expected to be significantly greater around 
the core hot-spot than elsewhere, THETA 1-B 
makes the simplifying assumption that aver- 
age core pressure as computed by RELAP 3 
exists at the core hot-spot. 

We note with particular dismay that there 
are a number of reactors now operating 
which do not, and will not be expected for 
some years, to meet the Interim Criteria. 
This adds additional force to our second 
recommendation. 

Reactor safety with respect to major acci- 
dents and consequent wide-spread damage 
and loss of life is in a very unsatisfactory 
state. The Interim Criteria make no adequate 
remedial contribution and can serve only to 
prolong public exposure to extreme risks 
over which there is inadequate control and 
which the Criteria gloss over with only the 
appearance and illusion of safety. The situa- 
tion should not be allowed to persist. 

The acute failings of the Interim Criteria 
that imply grave weaknesses in reactor safety 
assurance reflect a substantial abrogation by 
the Atomic Energy Commission of its major 
responsibility to ensure the public safety. It 
is apparent from this that the AEC cannot 
function effectively as the supporter and 
initiator of a major national program to 
“nuclearize” the country and, at the same 
time, have total responsibility for the most 
critical aspects of reactor safety. Our present 
study of the Interim Criteria emphasizes how 
important it is that the organization that 
directs the programs of reactor development 
shall not hold the major responsibility for 
developing and enforcing the criteria of 
safety. Moreover, the large number of reac- 
tors now operating or under construction and 
the weaknesses of the Interim Criteria make 
it urgent to effect the separation of the 
responsibility for reactor safety from the 
AEC as promptly as possible, so that, among 
other reasons, fully adequate criteria for 
reactor safety can be swiftly formulated. 
The alternative will be a highly undesirable 
increase of the hazard to which the Ameri- 
can public is presently exposed. To determine 
how acute this hazard is and what steps must 
be taken to clarify and ameliorate it are mat- 
ters of national concern and must also be 
promptly and clearly delineated. Corrective 
action of adequate scope can then be 
initiated without delay. 

Accordingly, we recommend: 

1. An immediate separation, from the 
Atomic Energy Commission, of the respon- 
sibility for determining criteria for all as- 
pects of nuclear power reactor safety and for 
overseeing compliance with the criteria, in- 
cluding understanding and control both of 
planned and of unplanned releases of radio- 
active material. The responsibility must be 
assumed by an agency independent of the 
AEC. 

2. Prompt initiation of a thorough tech- 
nical and engineering study, by a qualified 
group, independent of the AEC, whose objec- 
tive would be: 

(a) To review the expected performance of 
emergency core-cooling systems installed in 
operating power reactors (a suggestion we 
made earlier); 

(b) To determine the hazard to the public 
expected from the reactors now under con- 
struction or planned; and 

(c) To develop the outline of an adequate 
program of engineering research and develop- 
ment that would clarify the nature and 
means of mitigating loss-of-coolant acci- 
dents, a program to have national support. 

We wish to emphasize the continuing im- 
portance of the recommendation of our 
earlier paper: A total halt to the issuance of 
operating licenses for nuclear power reactors 
presently under construction, until safe- 
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guards of assured performance can be 
provided. 

We are not alone in recommending removal 
from the AEC of authority to determine reac- 
tor safety standards. However, it is from 
consideration of the consequences of major 
reactor accidents and how the AEC has acted 
to prevent or mitigate such accidents that 
this recommendation gets its principal force. 
This and our earlier study illuminate clearly 
the magnitude of the risks of major accidents 
and the frailty of the safeguards against 
them. Adequate safety criteria based on 
secure knowledge have been lacking during 
the nearly fifteen years in which power reac- 
tor (page 30) construction has continued in 
the United States. The lack cannot be cor- 
rected too promptly. 


RADIATION INVESTIGATION 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, I was 
startled to learn that Dr. Eugene Saen- 
ger, who has been using terminal cancer 
patients to conduct human experiments 
for the Department of Defense, is a mem- 
ber of the National Council on Radiation 
Protection. 

Surely it is high time to examine some 
of the ethical convictions of all members 
of the NCRP. After all, this is the group 
which has been recommending radiation 
guidelines of “permissible doses” for the 
whole public. Such recommendations in 
good measure are based on their personal 
value judgments of what risks, in terms 
of defective babies and early cancers, 
are “acceptable” for the public to bear in 
return for the alleged benefits of nuclear 
energy. The NCRP has steadfastly re- 
fused to reveal its death-and-deformity 
estimates which correspond to the per- 
missible dose it recommended, 

In addition to such an examination, 
I also recommend that support for Dr. 
Saenger’s work be struck from this year's 
Department of Defense appropriaton bill, 
unless Dr. Saenger can absolutely satisfy 
Congress that there is no deceit or extra 
suffering or accelerated death involved 
for the unfortunate and helpless people 
he uses in his experiments. America must 
not drift into this kind of human experi- 
mentation. I commend the United Meth- 
odist Board for its position on this mat- 
ter. 

The grisly story of Dr. Saenger’s work 
is told quite fully in Roger Rapoport’s 
new book “The Great American Bomb 
Machine’’"—New York: Dutton. 

Mr. Rapoport has provided me with 
a few hundred pages of additional docu- 
mentation on this story, which I am 
happy to turn over to Senator KENNEDY'S 
Health Subcommittee. 

These reports show that the National 
Academy of Sciences and the Atomic 
Energy Commission have been fully 
aware of Dr. Saenger’s human experi- 
ments. 

I plan to request the privilege of 
testifying before Senator KENNEDY’s sub- 
committee at a later date. 

Parts of the Saenger story have been 
told in the Washington Post on October 
8 and 9 in articles called, “Pentagon Has 
Contract To Test Radiation Effect on 
Humans,” and “Kennedy To Investigate 
Radiation Test Project.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have both articles printed at the 
end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. ` 

(See exhibit 1.) 
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SOME DETAILS OF THE EXPERIMENTS 


Mr. GRAVEL. Other parts of the story 
were not told. From some of the Saen- 
ger’s reports, I have tried to figure out 
what is really happening. I think I can 
document 18 points as follows: 

First. “The physical condition of an 
overwhelming portion of the patients— 
has been such that they have been un- 
able to undertake even the most simple 
of performance tests with any consist- 
ency. At times this has been due to dif- 
ficulties with vision, use of hands, or 
total physical disability which precluded 
sitting up in bed. In other instances the 
low level of basic intellectual functioning 
of the patient has precluded adequate 
task performance”—1970: page 28. 

Second. The ages of the case studies in 
Saenger’s 1970 report are 78, 65, 57, 10, 
53, 71, 80, and 62. One case appears to be 
omitted from the report—1970: pages 
33—44. 

Third. The patients, apparently charity 
cases in most instances, were presumably 
told that surgery would not help them— 
1970: page i. 

Fourth. They also were told by Saenger 
and his collaborators that “there is a 
good chance we will reduce the size of 
their tumors and relieve some of their 
pain”—(Washington Post, October 8, 
1971. 

Fifth. However, they were not told that 
the whole body exposure to radiation 
would cause them considerable discom- 
fort such as nausea and vomiting— 
(Washington Post, October 8, 1971— 
“Bomb Machine,” chapter 5, 1967, page 
115. 

Sixth. Nor were the patients told that 
the Defense Department is buying the 
information about their reactions to the 
radiation exposure—“Bomb Machine,” 
chapter 5; Washington Post, October 8, 
1971. 

Seventh, it is not clear whether or not 
the patients were told that the radiation 
“treatment” might accelerate their 
deaths—1967: page 115; Washington 
Post, October 8, 1971. 

Eighth. These poorly educated people 
are given a rather abstract release to sign 
signifying that the “nature and purpose 
of this therapy, possible alternative 
methods of treatment, the risks involved, 
the possibility of complications and 
prognosis, have been fully explained to 
me. The special study and research na- 
ture of this treatment has been discussed 
with me and is understood by me— 
“Bomb Machine”—chapter 5. 

Ninth. Patients who have agreed to the 
treatment are given personality and in- 
telligence tests. “Although this instru- 
ment—the personality test—is designed 
to be self-administered by subjects whose 
educational level is equivalent to that of 
normal high school gradutes, we have 
found that meaningful data can be 
secured from patients with less schooling 
and/or intelligence by administering the 
questionnaire orally in an interview sit- 
uation”—1970: page 18. 

Tenth. The patients are “shammed,” or 
given a sham irradiation treatment and 
observed, a day or two prior to real 
radiation exposure—1970: pages 33-40. 
“Anxiety was high prior to sham or ac- 
tual treatment and decreased subse- 
quently” —1967; page 116. 
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Eleventh. When time for radiation ex- 
posure comes, those patients who can sit 
up are seated “with legs raised and head 
tilted slightly forward”—1967: page 115. 

Twelfth. Irradiation from a cobalt 
source lasts between 30 and 60 minutes— 
1967: page 118. The radiation therapist 
determines the dose, and sets it between 
100 and 300 rads whole body or partial 
body exposure—1967: page 117. 

Dr. Saenger poses the question, “What 
clinical effects would be different if the 
dose rates were much higher? Would the 
results differ if 200 RAD were admin- 
istered in 1 minute or less?”—1967: page 
118. It is thought that a healthy person 
has only a 50-percent chance of survival 
after an acute, whole body exposure to 
300 RADS—“bomb machine,” chapter 5. 

Thirteenth. Immediately after the ra- 
diation exposure, the patients are given 
speech tests. “Except for those subjects 
where nausea intervened and they were 
not able to accomplish the verbal be- 
havior test, the amount of radiation used 
in treatments does not seem to interfere 
with fluency of speech, except for the 
measure taken immediately posttreat- 
ment”—1970: page 32. 

Fourteenth. Observers wait to see how 
soon the patient begins vomiting, and 
how long the vomiting lasts. At doses 
above 100 RADS whole body exposure, 
about one-third of “our patients” experi- 
ence nausea and vomiting—1970: page 
1, At doses between 150 and 200 RADS, 
about two-thirds of “our patients” vomit. 
Vomiting may start about an hour or two 
after irradiation, and “subside” 11 hours 
later—1970: page 36. 

Fifteenth. In addition to speech tests, 
the “patients are subjected to other psy- 
chological tests in order to attempt 
evaluation of performance decrement 
following radiation”—1967: page 116. Dr. 
Saenger reports, however, that “it has 
been difficult to evaluate these studies, in 
part because of the low educational ley- 
els and intelligence quotients of these 
patients”—1967: page 116. 

Sixteenth. Several physical measure- 
ments are taken too; apparently the De- 
fense Department would like to find a 
way to determine a soldier’s radiation 
dose from a biological measurement sim- 
ple enough to be taken in the field—1970, 
pages 7, 32. 

Seventeenth. Saenger reports that 
“psychic depression seemed to parallel 
changes in physical state” in the irradi- 
ated patients—1967, page 116. “As a total 
group, these patients show a peak of 
hopeful attitudes at day three, postradia- 
tion”—1970, page 27. 

Eighteenth. Dr. Saenger’s paper states 
in the introduction that “these studies 
were performed in conformation with the 
‘recommendations guiding doctors in 
clinical research as stated in the declara- 
tion of Helsinki of the World Medical As- 
socation—1964,’ and that ‘research was 
conducted according to the principles 
enunciated in the “Guide for Laboratory 
Animal Facilities and Care,”’ prepared 
by the National Academy of Sciences-Na- 
tional Research Council”—1970, page i. 

The sources referred to in the num- 
bered paragraphs are as follows: 

1967: Eugene L. Saenger, M.D., “Ef- 
fects of Total- and Partial-Body Thera- 
peutic Irradiation in Man,” presented 
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March 13-16, 1967, at the Lawrence Ra- 
diation Lab, and published by the AEC 
Division of Technical Information, 
CONF-670305. 

1970: Eugene L. Saenger, M.D. et al, 
“Radiation Effects in Man: Manifesta- 
tions and Therapeutic Efforts,” October 
1970, for the Defense Atomic Support 
Agency, publication DASA 2428. 

1971: Roger Rapoport, “The Great 
American Bomb Machine,” New York, 
E. P. Dutton, 1971. 


EXPLANATION DUE FROM DR. SAENGER 


Dr. Saenger claims that his experi- 
ments have two “equally important ob- 
jectives”—letter April 19, 1971 to Roger 
Rapoport. These are to help the Defense 
Department plan for nuclear warfare, 
and to find out if whole-body or partial- 
body irradiation will help or “even cure” 
cancer patients. 

If cancer therapy is one of the objec- 
tives, it would be of paramount impor- 
tance to determine whether the “treat- 
ment” was beneficial or harmful to the 
patients. In medical research, extensive 
experimental animal trials precede hu- 
man experiments, and careful control 
groups are required to observe the differ- 
ences between those receiving a treat- 
ment, and those who are not. 

Dr. Saenger should be called upon to 
show us what efforts he has made him- 
self, or in collaboration without great 
cancer research institutes, to find out 
whether his unusual cancer “therapy” is 
helpful or harmful. 


Exuuetr 1 
[From the Washington Post, Oct. 8, 1971] 


PENTAGON Has Contract To Test RADIATION 
EFFECT ON HUMANS 


(By Stuart Auerbach and Thomas O'Toole) 


For the past 11 years, the Pentagon has 
had a contract with the University of Cincin- 
nati to study the effects of atomic radiation 
on human beings. The prime purpose of the 
study, according to the contract, has been 
to “understand better the influence of radia- 
tion on combat effectiveness of troops.” 

‘To understand how irradiated troops might 
function on the battlefield, the University of 
Cincinnati has chosen to treat with radia- 
tion cancer patients who could no longer be 
helped by surgery. The patients were given 
the same kind of “total body” or “partial 
body” radiation that combat troops might ex- 
pect to receive in an exchange of tactical nu- 
clear weapons. 

“It is my bellef—my experience—that this 
is a helpful way of treating patients,” said 
Dr. Eugene Saenger, the radiologist at the 
University of Cincinnati College of Medicine 
who heads the research project. 

“We have never felt we haye been doing 
these patients anything but good,” he added 
in an interview. 

But other experts in the use of radiation to 
treat cancer patients disagree. They said that 
with the exceptions of cancers such as Hodg- 
kin’s disease and leukemia, whole or partial 
body radiation is not an accepted means of 
treatment for cancer. 

Instead, radiologists prefer to focus a high 
dose of radiation directly on the part of the 
body most affected by the disease. 

This localized use of radiation prevents the 
large-scale killing of white blood cells—and 
the infection that generally follows—that ac- 
companies total body radiation. 

Whole body radiation is used in leukemia, 
however; because the cancer is in the white 
blood cells. 

And new studies at the National Cancer In- 
stitute, to be reported on today by Dr. Ralph 
E. Johnson, show that the best treatment for 
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Hodgkin's disease includes radiation of all the 
lymph nodes—which are spread through 
most of the body. 

With those exceptions, said Dr. Seymour 
Hopfam, a radiologist who specializes in the 
treatment of cancer patients at the Memo- 
rial Sloan Kettering Cancer Center in New 
York, “nobody to my knowledge is using 
this (whole body radiation) as a thera- 
peutic measure. 

“It approaches what happens in an atomic 
accident,” he said. 

The contract the University of Cincinnati 
has with the Pentagon’s Defense Nuclear 
Agency (formerly the Defense Atomic Sup- 
port Agency) has paid the university $850,- 
000. This has been enough to buy study and 
treat 111 patients in 11 years. 

All but three of the patients have been 
charity cases from Cincinnati General Hos- 
pital. Their average length of schooling has 
been six years, their average intelligence 
quotient a lower-than-average 86 (100 is 
average). 

All were ill with tumors that had spread 
to other parts of the body. All were re- 
cruited for the whole body radiation treat- 
ments once they were told they could no 
longer be helped by surgery, drugs or selec- 
tive radiation. 

“We tell the patients we cannot guaran- 
tee our treatment will let them live any 
longer,” said Dr. Edward B. Silberstein of 
Saenger’s Cincinnati team. “We tell them 
there’s a good chance we'll reduce the size 
of their tumors and relieve some of their 
pain, We tell them we'll visit them and fol- 
low their progress after they've been 
treated.” 

The patients are not told that the Penta- 
gon is funding their treatment or that the 
prime purpose of the research which they 
are part of is to understand the battlefield 
effects of radiation. 

“We do tell them that this research will 
be available in case somebody is irradiated 
on the battlefield.” Silberstein said. “We use 
the battlefield analogy with every patient.” 

The patients also are not told that whole- 
body radiation will cause them consider- 
able discomfort, such as nausea and vomit- 
ing. One reason they are not told this is 
that the Cincinnati team is trying to find 
out how much whole body radiation a com- 
bat soldier can take before he suffers nausea 
and vomiting. 

“Nausea is a very subjective thing,” Sil- 
berstein said. ‘If we told them in advance, it 
would bias our results.” 

Despite the fact that their research has 
been going on for 11 years, the Cincinnati 
group headed by Saenger has published lit- 
tle about it in the scientific literature. The 
only complete accounts of their work have 
appeared in their annual reports to the 
Pentagon. 

One report entitled “Performance Decre- 
ments in Persons with Small Dose Radiation” 
ran in the Archives of General Psychiatry a 
year ago. A second study called “Biochemical 
Indicators of Radiation Injury in Man” ap- 
peared in a summary of a conference co- 
Sponsored by the World Health Organization 
earlier this year, Neither of the two reports 
discussed the benefits of whole-body radia- 
tion in cancer treatment. 

“It's true we've not had a well-defined 
study comparing whole-body radiation to 
other forms of treatment,” Saenger said. 

Saenger said that his research project has 
been approved every year by the dean's com- 
mittee on human research at the University 
of Cincinnati College of Medicine. 

Dr. Evelyn Hess, the chairman of the dean's 
committee, said the medical school takes 
“extremely elaborate precautions” to make 
sure that any studies on humans follow 
guidelines set up by the National Academy of 
Science-National Research Council. 

But she said she did not know that the 
studies were funded by the Pentagon’s De- 
fense Nuclear Agency. Nor, she said, did she 
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know their purpose was to study the effects 
of radiation on combat troops—not to find 
better methods to treat cancer patients. 

I don’t know who funds the studies,” she 
said in a telephone interview. 

“That's not our purpose. We make sure the 
research is good and safe. Those are the main 
criteria.” 

Dr. J. A. Northrop, the Defense Nuclear 
Agency’s deputy director for science and 
technology, disclaimed any responsibility for 
the selection of patients or their treatments. 

“That isn’t us. It’s the University of Cin- 
cinnati. We are not paying for treatment. 
We are paying for specific studies to test 
the effects on radiation on humans,” he said. 

These studies, explained Lt. Col. John W. 
Cable, a veterinarian who is the Defense 
Nuclear Agency’s medical officer for the 
project, would not normally be done in the 
routine treatment of cancer patients. 

They include detailed examinations on 
the effects of radiation on the patients’ 
blood cells, their chromosomes, their meta- 
bolic process and their ability to think. 

“We are getting valuable data to show 
what changes occur,” said Cable. 

Nevertheless, he and Northrop said this is 
the only research project of its kind that the 
Defense Nuclear Agency is funding. 

The agency is sponsoring other studies on 
the effects of radiation on animals, they said. 
But both they and Saenger agreed that it is 
hard to apply animal data to humans. 

Northrop said the Defense Nuclear Agency 
“is latching on to glean whatever data we 
can from an existing project. 

“We have the responsibility of being able 
to establish the capability of a military per- 
son to function in a nuclear environment,” 
he added. “Nuclear war is still a real threat.” 

Cincinnati’s Silberstein is convinced that 
the project will advance medicine in ways 
that have nothing to do with a nuclear bat- 
tlefield. He said that three of the 111 patients 
treated so far were children with a disease 
called Ewing’s tumor, which has proven 
completely resistant to drugs or local radia- 
tion. 

“Our three children are alive and healthy 
from 1%4 to 3 years after being given total- 
body radiation,” Silberstein said. “One of 
them won the Indiana dribble, pass and 
shoot championship for 10-to-12-year-olds, 
We're proud of that.” 

Saenger said he believes in the worth of 
the project, no matter what controversies 
might swirl around it. 

“There is a need to investigate the effects 
of radiation on human beings to give support 
to the military,” he said. “These are tough 
problems that should not be swept under the 
rug, and I personally think the work we're 
doing is dammed important.” 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 9, 1971] 


KENNEDY To INVESTIGATE RADIATION TEST 
PROJECT 


(By Stuart Auerbach) 


Sen. Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.) said 
yesterday that his health subcommittee will 
hold hearings into a Pentagon research proj- 
ect that uses cancer patients to test the ef- 
fects of radiation on human beings. 

“I was shocked and disturbed to learn 
from today’s Washington Post,” Kennedy 
wrote Defense Secretary Melvin Laird yester- 
day, “that the Defense Department is spon- 
soring research on radiation effects on human 
beings without informing the individuals in- 
volved of the military purposes of their ir- 
radiation.” 

“I believe this project represents an in- 
credible infringement of individual liberty 
and establishes a dangerous precedent for 
the reduction of human rights in our so- 
ciety,” Kennedy continued. 

He asked Laird for a full report on the 
project, conducted for the past 11 years by 
doctors at the University of Cincinnati's Col- 
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lege of Medicine under grants from the 
Pentagon's Defense Nuclear Agency, so that 
he can hold hearings next month. 

These hearings will be part of a series that 
the Senate Health Subcommittee will hold 
on the ethical and social implications of new 
advances in medicine. 

Under the Pentagon study—designed to 
“understand better the infiuence of radia- 
tion on combat effectiveness of troops”—111 
cancer patients received total or partial body 
radiation. 

The Cincinnati research team, headed by 
Dr. Eugene Saenger, said that treatment 
would help the patients. But other special- 
ists disagree. They said that with the excep- 
tion of leukemia and Hodgkin’s disease, 
whole or partial body radiation is not an ac- 
cepted means of treatment for cancer. 

Dr. J. A. Northrop, the Defense Nuclear 
Agency's deputy director for science and 
technology, said that Saenger assured him 
yesterday that there is a medical debate over 
the use of whole or partial body radiation. 

As & result, Northrop said, he has decided 
“to let the issue be discussed a little bit 
among the pros” before reviewing the grant. 

Defense Department spokesman Jerry W. 
Friedham called The Post’s story “essentially 
correct," He said the research was part of the 
Pentagon’s “continuing support of medical 
research.” But, he added, the Defense Depart- 
ment doesn’t decide what kind of treatment 
should be used. 

Meanwhile, the United Methodist Board 
of Christian Social Concern, meeting here, 
passed a resolution yesterday calling on 
President Nixon “to halt this type of research 
immediately and completely.” 

“For the government of the United States 
to sponsor such research reduces the govern- 
ment to a barbaric level,” the resolution said. 

The Methodists also asked Congress to ban 
such research. 


PENTAGON'S RADIATION STUDY DEFENDED 

CINCINNATI.—A Pentagon-funded research 
program that has exposed seriously ill cancer 
patients to “whole-body” radiation was de- 
fended here today by doctors helping to ad- 
minister the program. 

Dr. Eugene L. Saenger, head of radiology at 
the University of Cincinnati Medical Center, 
said that 81 patients given whole-body radia- 
tion under a contract with the Pentagon’s 
Nuclear Defense Agency were told the De- 
fense Department would benefit from their 
treatments. Dr. Saenger also said the pati- 
ents were told how much help they might ex- 
pect from the treatments. 

“In each case the patient is advised the 
information obtained through his treatment 
may be used by the military,” Dr. Saenger 
said. “Each patient is fully informed about 
the treatment and usually interviewed before 
treatment with a member of his family 
present.” 

Dr. Saenger said that “insofar as we have 
been able to tell, none of the patients died 
as a result of the treatment. These patients 
had a life expectancy of less than two years 
when they entered the program.” 

Dr. Saenger made the comments in answer 
to a story in last Friday’s Washington Post 
which said that 111 cancer patients had un- 
dergone whole-body radiation treatment at 
the University of Cincinnati over the last 11 
years. The Washington Post said that the 
treatments had been paid for by the Pen- 
tagon “to understand better the influence of 
radiation on the combat effectiveness of 
troops.” 

The story in The Washington Post said 
that the Nuclear Defense Agency had paid 
the University of Cincinnati $850,000 since 
1960 to keep the study going. The Washing- 
ton Post was told by Dr. Saenger that the 
Pentagon was “just about” the sole support 
for the project over the last 11 years. 

Dr. Edward A. Gall, University of Cincin- 
nati vice president and director of the medi- 
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cal center, denied that the Pentagon provided 
the only funds for the project. Dr. Gall said 
that the project had been under way for five 
years before the Pentagon learned of it. 

The $850,000 paid to the University by the 
Pentagon, Dr. Gall said, amounted to only 40 
per cent of the total cost of treatment and 
hospital care for the patients. Dr. Gall would 
not explain where the other 60 per cent came 
from or what it paid for. 

Dr. Gall said that 111 patients were in- 
cluded in the study, but that only 81 received 
radiation treatments for their cancers, He 
said 27 patients were dropped “for medical 
reasons” before they were irradiated. 

Dr. Saenger said that six of the 81 patients 
are still alive. 

The Washington Post's story said that all 
but three of the cancer patients treated in 
the project were charity patients with six 
years of schooling and had IQ's that averaged 
a below normal 86 (average is 100). 

“Of course those in the study will refiect 
the types of patient we have in the General 
Hospital,” Dr. Saenger said. “The sole method 
of selection is the fact of advanced cancer.” 


BRITISH DOCTOR Says HOSPITALS EXPERIMENT 
(By Alfred Friendly) 


Lonpon, October 11.—A British physician 
has alleged that London hospitals are carry- 
ing out medical experiments on charity pa- 
tients in a manner similar to that reportedly 
followed by the University of Cincinnati Col- 
lege of Medicine. 

[The Cincinnati school had been accused 
of experimenting without the patients’ full 
knowledge, but it edited the charge today.] 

The two institutions named by Dr. Maurice 
Pappworth, and today that the allegation 
was “completely without foundation” and 
created a “monstrously false impression.” 

Dr. Pappworth made his charge, alluding 
to news report Friday that the Cincinnati 
institution was treating terminal cancer pa- 
tients with total irradiation without dis- 
closing to them that the project was funded 
by the Pentagon to obtain information on 
radiation effects suffered by soldiers in battle. 

The author of a 1967 book called “Human 
Guinea Pigs,” in which the same charges 
were made, Dr. Pappworth said that in 
Britain, as alleged in America, the subjects 
were charity patients and destitute. 

Few people would submit to the experi- 
ments voluntarily, he said. So instead, the 
hospitals “use the comatose, the cancer pa- 
tient and children.” He said terminal cancer 
patients had been used for experimental work 
on liver disorders. 

The Times of London editorialized today 
that “had the Cincinnati experiment been 
publicly reported it would no doubt have 
been stopped long ago.” 

It added that in distinction to some Ameri- 
can practice, “the British view is that only 
patients fully capable of exercising choice can 
give valid consent and that relatives cannot 
agree to research on children or those whose 
faculties are impaired.” 


ANOTHER NASTY NUCLEAR 
SURPRISE 


Mr. GRAVEL. Mr. President, the ap- 
parent collapse of the plan to bury radio- 
active waste in the Carey Salt Mine is 
startling news. 

So is the disappearance of 175,000 gal- 
lons of water—hopelessly lost—in a tiny 
area where the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion allegedly understood the geology 
thoroughly, and the movement of water 
in particular. There are also additional 
problems just revealed. 

The failure of both the AEC’s final 
environmental 102 statement and the 
National Academy of Sciences review to 
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disclose such serious problems at Lyons, 
Kans., raises a mammoth question: What 
good is a 102 statement, or a NAS re- 
view? 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the following nine items 
printed in the Record after my remarks: 

First. Associated Press story from To- 
peka, Kans., October 1, 1971. 

Second. AEC Staff Report on American 
Salt Co. Operations (no date). 

Third. Letter from AEC General Man- 
ager, John A. Erlewine, to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, September 30, 
1971. 

Fourth. Article, “AEC May Change A- 
Waste Plans,” Washington Post, Octo- 
ber 6, 1971. 

Fifth. Article, “Skubitz Says AEC Can 
Take Its Atomic Waste Plan and. ...,” 
from the Pittsburgh Headlight-Sun, Oc- 
tober 7, 1971. 

Sixth. Story on waste from Nucleonics 
Week, October 7, 1971. 

Seventh. Article, “Nuclear Garbage 
Disposal: A Buried Problem,” Washing- 
ton Post, September 19, 1971 (p. D5). 

Eighth. Article, “Waste Disposal Wells, 
Once Considered Safe, Now Seen as Pol- 
luters,” Wall Street Journal, May 21, 
1970. 

Ninth. Article, “Dangerous Radiation 
in Washington Ducks,” Oakland Tribune, 
March 14, 1970. 

It must be a crime against humanity 
to produce lethal radioactive garbage— 
some of which will remain dangerous for 
hundred of thousands of years—when 
no one knows yet what to do with it. If 
it is not a crime, perhaps it is insanity 
irstead. It is certainly not innocence, 
because the individuals who do it and 
those who endorse it are not unaware 
of the objections. 

Is it impolite to insist that we examine 
the moral implications of nuclear elec- 
tricity? Even with today’s mini-amount 
of nuclear electricity, this country is pro- 
ducing about as much indestructible ra- 
dioactive debris in 1 year as the United 
States, US.S.R., and Britain combined 
produced during all their atmospheric 
nuclear weapon tests. One hundred and 
eighty megatons is a whopping amount 
of fission, and if it is reactor garbage 
which is produced instead of bomb fall- 
out, it is n-t even distributed all over the 
Northern Hemisphere. It is ours alone, 
to have and to hold. 

The AEC already figures it is 5 years 
behind schedule in fighting the waste 
guardianship problem, according to the 
Washington Post, September 19. 

If as little as 1 percent of our present 
annual production of radioactive garbage 
is lost to the environment, the equivalent 
of about 100 Hiroshima bombs would be 
contaminating this country every year. 
Can the AEC account for—locate—99 
percent of the radioactive garbage al- 
ready produced in this country? 

The answer needs to cover low-level 
radioactivity as well as high-level radio- 
activity; in this country, low-level radio- 
activity is disposed of by release into air 
and water, burial, pumping, dumping, 
and dribbling it into the grdund. That 
is why I placed the articles on unpre- 
dictable disposal wells and on radioactive 
ducks in today’s Recorp. They might be 
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a minor bit of the human comedy if their 
implications with regard to nasty sur- 
prises and carelessness were not so se- 
rious when it comes to the most danger- 
ous pollutant of all. 

If the nuclear power program is al- 
lowed to expand, even permanent con- 
tainment of 99.999 percent of the radio- 
active inventory will result in serious 
pollution of the planet. 

Is there any industry in the history of 
man where 99.999 percent containment 
of a physical substance has been at- 
tempted? And achieved? Can the inde- 
pendent engineering community be per- 
suaded to give some thought to this 
question? 

There being no objection, the nine 
articles were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ASSOCIATED Press STORY FROM KANSAS, 
OCTOBER 1, 1971 


TopeKa.— Gov. Docking and Rep. Roy ask 
Atomic Energy Commission to take proposed 
nuclear waste dump elsewhere in aftermath 
of disclosure that Lyons Site is not safe; 
Governor vows to fight locating it anywhere 
in State until all questions answered. 

“The AEC’s steamroller approach and its 
early statements that Lyon Site was safe 
have given me very little reason to have con- 
fidence in the AEC’s future claims. 

“I agree with Kansas Congressman Billy 
Roy that the AEC also should look outside 
Kansas and possibly outside the continental 
United States for a suitable site for a nuclear 
waste repository,” said Gov. Docking. 

The AEC said Friday it has not yet 
abandoned the Lyons Site—which was first 
announced as the Prime Site in June 1970— 
but all other statements given by the AEC 
confirmed what Skubitz had reported Thurs- 
day night. 

Statement given newsmen by Robert 
Newlin, AEC public relations staffer, 
prompted the Sierra Club to ask how many 
salt beds the AEC wants to use in Kansas as 
waste repositories. 

Ron Baxter, Kansas Sierra Club Chairman, 
said he, like Skubitz, is positive the Lyons 
Site has been abandoned by the AEC. He 
demanded to know where else the AEC is 
looking and how many locations it might 
use in Kansas. He said he had information 
that the AEC might want as many as three 
sites. 

“Why haven't the people of Kansas been 
told how many sites they are looking at?” 
Baxter asked. “They obviously are abandon- 
ing the Lyons Site, and are looking at other 
sites. They have a new contract with the 
Kansas Geological Survey signed over two 
weeks ago to check out new sites.” 

Baxter accused the AEC of “simply not 
telling the truth; they said a year ago that 
all the geological work had been done, and 
none of it had been done.” 

Baxter said, “the decision to give up on 
Lyons has been made and the AEC won't 
admit it because it doesn't want to lose face. 

“We in the Sierra Club have no doubt in 
our minds whatsoever that the AEC is 
abandoning the Lyons Site. I have a source 
at the Oak Ridge Laboratory in Tennessee 
that has confirmed to me that the Lyons Site 
is as dead as a doornail.” 

The AEC denied Friday it already has 
abandoned the Lyons Site, saying it is “still 
actively investigating the advantages” of the 
mine. 

But the AEC also confirmed it has con- 
tracted with the geological survey and Dr. 
Robert Walters of Wichita, a consultant for 
the Oak Ridge, Tenn., National Laboratory, 
to search for alternative sites, 

The AEC statement confirmed that prob- 
lems with oil and gas wells and water 
runoff had been encountered at the Lyons 
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Site. “While these matters are being evaluat- 
ed to determine their potential effect on the 
repository, a search of the literature on other 
potentially suitable areas in Kansas is being 
made,” Newlin said. 

Skubitz and Baxter termed the AEC 
response a matter of semantics. Technically, 
they said, the AEC has not yet abandoned the 
Lyons Site. But they said they are positive 
the decision has been made to abandon it 
whenever a better alternative is agreed upon. 

Baxter said that doesn't satisfy the Sierra 
Club, however, 

“What we really want them to admit,” 
Baxter said, “is that this is just a scheme to 
make Kansas the nuclear waste dump of the 
Nation. 

“We don’t want those wastes in Kansas, 
period. The AEC has not told Kansas the 
truth in the past; how will we ever know 
when they're telling us the truth?” 


AEC STAFF REPORT ON AMERICAN SALT 
COMPANY OPERATIONS 


The American Salt Company operates a salt 
mine at Lyons, Kansas, which at its nearest 
point is estimated to be between 1500-1800 
feet from the existing Carey salt mine. This 
Company engages in both mechanical min- 
ing operations (depicted in black on the en- 
closed map) and solution mining operations 
(depicted in green on the enclosed map). 

The actual extent of the area mined by so- 
lution techniques is not fully or clearly un- 
derstood since it is difficult to accurately 
map out the size and shape of caverns formed 
by this method, The Company President indi- 
cates that the Company has mined out an 
area one-half by three-quarters of a mile 
(shown in green on the enclosed map) which 
lies approximately two miles from the Carey 
mine, but it is evident that he is not sure of 
the extent or shape of the solution-filled 
cavity. 

‘The solution mining technique removes all 
the salt from the bed, leaving no supporting 
pillars to prevent subsequent collapse of the 
mined-out area. One problem which is intro- 
duced by the nearby solution mined area is, 
therefore, the potential for sudden and dra- 
matic collapse of a fairly large area not too 
far from the Repository site, with the forma- 
tion of a surface lake which could be several 
hundred feet deep. While it is likely that such 
a lake would have no real technical signifi- 
cance to Repository safety, its formation and 
presence could certainly engender unfavor- 
able emotional and public relation problems 
should it form during the construction or 
early demonstrational phases of the Reposi- 
tory. 

Another question, which American Salt 
Company activities raises, deals with an at- 
tempt made at one point in their solution 
mining operations to use a hydraulic frac- 
turing technique to dissolve and remove salt 
from the formation. In this technique, two 
holes are drilled into the salt formation at 
different locations (as opposed to the single 
hole concentric pipe technique used by the 
Company for its normal solution mining). 
Water under pressure is forced down one 
hole; it fractures the salt bed and works its 
way to the second hole where it returns to the 
surface as saturated brine. In the one at- 
tempt made, after only a few hours of opera- 
tions, water pressure was lost and some 
175,000 galions of water disappeared. The ex- 
periment was terminated and no further 
work was done on this method. American 
Salt people could not determine what had 
happened, and the expert consensus is that 
we will never know whether the water broke 
through to the Arbuckle formation below 
the salt or to the aquifers above the salt bed, 
or whether it moved through the salt bed in 
more or less horizontal directions. 

The uncertainty of the fate of this water 
raises the questions of whether it, and pos- 
sibly other water in the solution mining cav- 
ern could be selectively migrating toward 
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the Carey salt mine. Further evaluation of 
this possibility is required. 

A third problem raised by the American 
Salt Company's operations, this one in the 
mechanical mining section of the mine, came 
to light last March and was discussed with 
the JCAE at that time. At that time, in the 
course of drilling small holes in the mine face 
for emplacement of explosive charges for fur- 
ther mining operations, water started leaking 
into the mine. Similar drillings at different 
elevations indicated that one of the many 
gas or oil bore holes in the area had been 
intercepted and that water, either from the 
Arbuckle below, or an aquifer above the salt 
bed had leaked into the mine. The hole was 
satisfactorily grouted and sealed as far as 
continued salt mine operation is concerned, 
but the incident raises the question as to 
knowledge of the location of oil and gas 
holes. The conclusion of the American Salt 
Company people is that this hole, which was 
thought from its surface position to be at 
least 10C feet from where the drilling was 
taking place, probably had penetrated the 
subsurface structures at an angle after hit- 
ting some drilling impediment. There is also 
the possibility that inaccuracy of under- 
ground surveying resulted in the mine oper- 
ator not knowing exactly where he was work- 
ing. 
In any event, the potential impact on re- 
pository operation should such events occur 
in the American mine in the future, needs 
careful evaluation, as does the potential of 
intercepting gas and oil wells in Repository 
operation itself. 


GAS AND OIL WELL SEALING 


The initial survey of the Lyons site and the 
one-mile buffer zone surrounding it has 
shown that there are twenty-nine known 
abandoned gas and oil well penetrations that 
extenc into or below the salt formation and 
there may be others that will be found by 
more extensive surveys. 

An ORNL consultant in Kansas has made 
a study of the characteristics of these 29 
holes and has concluded that for 26 there is 
a very high probability that the work neces- 
sary to reenter, cleanup and safety plug the 
holes can be successfully accomplished. With 
respect to the other three holes, however, it 
is the opinion of the expert consultant that 
the probability of successfully plugging the 
holes is very low. 

While this fact, in itself, does not make the 
site unacceptable or unsafe, since there are 
ways which can be used to assure that the un- 
plugged holes, when adequately mapped, will 
not be a vehicle for introduction of water 
into the mine, more evaluation and study of 
the problem ts required to assess its true im- 
pact on safety. 

SEPTEMBER 30, 1971. 
Mr. EDWARD J. BAUSER, 
Executive Director, 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Congress of the United States. 

Dear Mr, Bauser: This letter is to confirm 
discussions held on September 24, 1971, with 
you and Mr. Shwiller by Dr. Pittman and 
Mr. Donoghue of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Division of Waste Management and 
Transportation regarding a literature study 
which we plan to make on possible alterna- 
tive sites in Kansas for the National Radio- 
active Waste Repository. 

The Commission decision to make this 
study arose as a result of certain additional 
information, given in more detail in the en- 
closure hereto, which has recently come to 
light concerning: (1) operations of the 
American Salt Company mine near the Lyons 
site; and (2) problems of plugging of the 
numerous deep oil and gas wells located on 
or immediately adjacent to the Lyons site. 

In each instance, the new information 
raises questions concerning our ability to as- 
sure that water will not be introduced into 
the bedded salt formation at the repository 
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site. Since absence of water is a key factor 
in the long range safety of the use of the 
bedded salt as a storage repository for radio- 
active waste, the Commission feels that its 
only prudent course of action, pending a 
more detailed and extensive evaluation of the 
new information, is to make a literature 
search to identify other potential repository 
sites in the Kansas salt bed formation. We 
would stress that the Commission has not 
made a finding that the Lyons site is unac- 
ceptable or that any other more acceptable 
site can be found. Our objective is to assure 
that, should our future evaluation indicate 
that Lyons is not safe and acceptable by 
reason of unresolvable problems raised by 
American Salt Company operation or by the 
existence of oil and gas well penetrations 
which cannot be satisfactorily sealed, con- 
tinuity of this very important effort will not 
be compromised. 

We have, therefore, instructed the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory to enter into a 
contract with the Kansas Geological Survey, 
as the group having the most knowledge and 
greatest degree of expertise on the situation 
in the State of Kansas, in cooperation with 
Dr. Robert Walters, an ORNL consultant 
from the Kansas area, to undertake a lit- 
erature survey of various potential locations 
in Kansas where salt bed thickness and 
depth, the overlying and underlying forma- 
tions, and other geologic and hydrologic 
factors are similar to those at Lyons. As a 
part of this overall study, the KGS will work 
with the AEC and ORNL in the development 
of detailed criteria which could be used 
for specific site selection should this be nec- 
essary. The study will be complete by Novem- 
ber 1, 1971, and the final report will be 
available by December 1, 1971. 

Pending further evaluation of the “hole 
plugging” problem and further discussions 
with the American Salt Company manage- 
ment to lead to a better understanding and 
evaluation of potential problems raised by 
their activities, and awaiting the results of 
the EGS study, we are holding in abeyance 
any further site oriented work at Lyons, in- 
cluding leasing of land and plugging of holes. 

During the course of the meeting on Sep- 
tember 24, 1971, you raised questions con- 
cerning the Advisory Council called for by 
the FY 1972 Authorization Act. We have 
no information on the status of appoint- 
ment or potential membership of the Coun- 
cil, nor are we informed on how the ad- 
ministrative aspect of the Council's opera- 
tion will be handled. 

We hope that this letter and its enclosures 
furnish you the information you need, how- 
ever, should you require additional infor- 
mation, please let us know. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN A, ERLEWINE, 
General Manager. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 6, 1971] 
AEC May CHANGE A-WASTE PLANS 
(By Thomas O'Toole) 

The Atomic Energy Commission might 
move its nuclear waste burial ground from a 
salt mine in Lyons, Kansas, because of the 
unexpected discovery that water could ficod 
parts of the mine. 

The AEC has yet to bury any of its radio- 
active wastes in the abandoned mine, but 
has chosen the Kansas salt bed as the na- 
tional “respository” for atomic wastes partly 
because it is dry and distant from any water 
that could leak in and leach wastes out of 


the mine. 

In a letter to Congress’ Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, AEC General Manager 
John A. Erlewine admitted that “new in- 
formation” raises questions “concerning our 
ability to assure” that water would not make 
its way into the Lyons mine. 

“Since absence of water is a key factor 
in the long-range safety of the use of bedded 
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salt as a storage repository for radioactive 
waste,” Erlewine wrote, “the Commission 
feels that its only prudent course .. . is to 
make a literature (geological record) search 
to identify other potential repository sites 
in the Kansas salt bed formation.” 

Erlewine stressed that this does not mean 
the AEC has given up on the Lyons salt mine 
site, “but that it does mean we are giving 
consideration to moving sites.” 

The Lyons salt mine is a small part of a 
Kansas salt bed that goes as deep as 1,000 
feet and which covers an area below ground 
of 10,000 square miles. 

The Lyons site is an abandoned mine 
where the AEC has spent three years and 
more than $1 million examining the con- 
cept of storing radioactive wastes in salt 
mines. 

Two things cropped up recently which 
strongly suggested that the Lyons site was 
not as free of water as the AEC thought it 
was, Erlewine said, 

Geologists discovered that three of 29 
known oil and gas wells near the Lyons site 
might prove extremely difficult to plug, 
meaning that water could leak from these 
holes into the Lyons salt bed. 

More important, AEC engineers found that 
the American Salt Co. used a method known 
as “solution mining" to flush out all the salt 
from a huge (one half by three quarters of 
a mile) bed only miles from the Lyons mine. 
This raises the possibility of a “sudden and 
dramatic collapse” of the mined-out area 
and the formation of a subterranean lake 
that could flood the Lyons mine, 

At one point in its solution mining of the 
nearby bed, American Salt forced water down 
a hole to fracture the salt bed and flush salt 
to the surface. 

“In the one attempt,” the AEC said, “some 
175,000 gallons of water disappeared ... 
The expert consensus is that we will never 
know whether the water broke through be- 
low or above the salt or whether it moved 
through the salt bed.” 


[From the Pittsburgh Headlight-Sun, 
Oct. 7, 1971] 


Skvusirz Says AEC CAN Take Irs Atomic 
WASTE PLAN AND... 


TOPEKA, Kans.—U.S, Rep. Joe Skubitz, R- 
Kans., called on Kansas state officials to Join 
him in telling the Atomic Energy Commission 
now to take its plans for a national nuclear 
waste repository and get out of Kansas. 

“In so doing, I believe you will have the 
support and approval of the overwhelming 
majority of the citizens of our state,” Skubitz 
said in a wire he sent Wednesday to Gov. 
Robert Docking. Lt. Gov. Reynolds Shultz, 
Atty. Gen. Vern Miller, Senate President Pro 
Tem Glee S. Smith and House Speaker Calvin 
Strowig, seeking bipartisan support, 

Skubitz also made public a telegram which 
U.S. Rep. John P. Saylor, R-Pa., sent to Dr. 
James R. Schlesinger, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, asking the AEC to be 
more candid with Congress in the future. 

There was no immediate response from 
the state officials to Skubitz’s wire to them, 
but they said they had not received the dis- 
patch, 

Ron Baxter, chairman of the Kansas chap- 
ter of the Sierra Club, joined Skubitz in an- 
other bid to get the AEC to abandon Kansas 
entirely as a site of the proposed nuclear 
waste repository. 

Skubitz’ call on state officials said in part: 

“The imminent rejection of the Lyons salt 
mine as an atomic repository site should be 
signal for all Kansans—state officials, leg- 
islators, environmentalists, civic organiza- 
tions students and concerned citizens—to 
politely but firmly tell the AEC to pick up its 
marbles and get out of our state. 

“It is now clear that the AEC has con- 
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cealed and withheld important facts and has 
misled members of Congress. 

“The AEC knew months ago that some of 
the wells 4,000 feet deep were leaking water 
and were impossible to plug. It knew last 
March that vast amounts of water had dis- 
appeared under pressure in adjacent salt 
beds. 

“In spite of these damning facts that made 
the Carey site dangerous for atomic waste 
burial, it (AEC) continued to insist to Con- 
gress that it needed more funds to acquire 
lands. 

“Like so many bureaucratic agencies, it 
dared not admit publicly that maybe it had 
been wrong. 

“The facts compel a vote of non-confidence 
in the AEC. I urge you, therefore, to move 
forward with actions that will deny this 
agency the right to establish a waste dump 
in this state, now or ever.” 

While he didn't spell it out, a spokesman 
in Skubitz’ office in Washington said the 
congressman was suggesting actions such as 
the legislature passing a resolution asking 
the AEC to take the proposed repository else- 
where. 

Skubitz reported from Washington last 
he is convinced the AEC abandon the pro- 
posed site of the repository in the old Carey 
Salt Co. mine at Lyons, Kan., but is looking 
for other possible sites in Kansas’ extensive 
salt beds of west-central Kansas. 

The AEC has denied it has abandoned the 
Lyons site, but has confirmed it has com- 
missioned the Kansas Geological Survey to 
study other possible locations, and has ad- 
mitted through a letter John Erlewine, 
assistant general manager of operations, sent 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
that the AEC is now aware of water prob- 
lems in the Lyons mine, 

Erlewine’s letter to the joint committee 
was the subject of a story by science writer 
Thomas O'Toole in the Washington Post 
Wednesday. It was this story which Rep. 
Saylor referred to in his wire to Schlesinger 
Wednesday. Wrote Saylor: 

“The story in the Washington Post this 
morning about the Kansas disposal site was 
quite a relevation. Your predecessor (as 
AEC chairman) assured the Congress and 
the country that all the problems regarding 
atomic refuse disposal at the Kansas site 
had been resolved, in spite of doubts raised 
by Congressman Skubitz, myself and many 
others. 

“It is a tremendous relief to know that in 
the Schlesinger era, the AEC may admit to 
non-infallibility, After 25 years of AEC- 
JCAE (Joint Committee on Atomic Energy) 
secrecy and omnipotence, things are looking 
up for the public. 

“We may even wake up one day and hear 
the AEC admit that nuclear power is not the 
only alternative to the nation's energy prob- 
lem.” 

Baxter called on the AEC to “step forward 
and admit that their prior statements for 
over a year concerning the proposed Lyons 
nuclear waste dump have been in error and 
that they are desperately trying to save face 
and at the same time abandon the site.” 

Warned Baxter: 

“In the event they (AEC) attempt to con- 
tinue at Lyons, they will be met by the 
strongest opposition in the courts the Sierra 
Club can present. There is no doubt in my 
mind from information we have received 
from the state Geological Survey that any 
attempt to proceed at the Lyons site would 
be folly on the part of the AEC. 

“If they are to look elsewhere, let them 
begin here and now look outside the state 
of Kansas. We have no obligation to serve 
as the nation’s commercial nuclear grave- 
yard, and they have no right to impose the 
most dangerous environmental project 
known to man on future generations of Kan- 
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[From Nucleonics Week, Oct. 7, 1971] 


AEC EveInc OTHER KANSAS WASTE REPOSITORY 
SITES; LYONS Not ABANDONED 


AEC has had second thoughts about the 
Lyons, Kansas, site of its planned national 
radwaste repository, and has commissioned 
& literature survey of other possible sites in 
the Kansas salt formation. This does not 
mean that Lyons is being abandoned, said 
Frank Pittman, head of AEC’s Div. of Waste 
Management & Transportation. “Lyons is still 
the site as far as I am concerned,” he said, 
adding that if safety problems with the Lyons 
site now being investigated prove to be in- 
superable, AEC will be ready with alternative 
sites. 

However, the AEC action is tacit abandon- 
ment of the Lyons site in the eyes of Rep. 
Joe Skubitz, the Kansas congressman who 
has ali along objected to the use of Kansas 
as a “dumping ground” for nuclear wastes. 
An aide of Skubitz said that the congress- 
man would oppose another site in the state 
if it is selected as a result of the survey. 

In the meantime, all work has been stop- 
ped at the Lyons site, and no more land is 
being leased for a while. The reasons for the 
sudden decision to look for another site were 
set out in an AEC letter to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy last week. One rea- 
son is that the American Salt Co. pumped 
175,000 gallons of fresh water into its salt 
bed adjacent to the Lyons site in a salt- 
recovery operation; the water disappeared 
instead of coming to the surface as brine 
and the company and AEC experts do not 
know where it went. This throws doubt on 
the Lyons project because water from the 
American Salt operations could enter the rad- 
waste-bearing formations and flush out the 
granular waste material. The neighboring 
company’s solution-mining leaves no salt 
pillars underground and the AEC letter said 
there is a potential “sudden and dramatic 
collapse of a fairly large area not far from 
the repository site, with the formation of a 
surface lake which could be several hundred 
feet deep.” This wouldn't be likely to have 
any technical significance to repository safe- 
ty, but the lake’s “formation and presence 
could certainly engender unfavorable emo- 
tional and public relations problems, .. .” 
The salt company says it will continue min- 
ing for 30 or 40 years. 

The other principal problem that has 
caused AEC to question Lyons is that three 
out of 29 neighboring oil and gas drillholes 
probably cannot be plugged. The abandoned 
holes extend into or through the salt bed; 
water could seep into the repository through 
the unplugged holes. 

The study of other possible sites will be 
done by the Kansas Geological Survey and 
Robert Walters, a consulting geologist. They 
will study geological camps, oil and gas drill- 
ing logs, and other records to select a few 
sites that meet the AEC criteria for a waste 
repository. The study wlil be completed by 
Nov. 1 and the final report wil be available 
by Dec. 1. After that, according to AEC'’s 
Pittman, will come a lengthy period of evalu- 
ation by AEC staffers before a final decision 
is made to choose another site or go on with 
the Lyons site. State sources say that other 
sites to be examined are in the vicinity of 
Hutchinson, Kansas, some 17 miles southeast 
of Lyons, and in a remote spot astride the 
Lincoln and Osborne county lines, some 50 
miles northwest of Lyons. 

Some state and congressional sources allege 
that AEC misled them by saying all along 
that Lyons would be safe while knowing 
about the American Salt Co. problems and 
the drillholes, Pittman countered that the 
difficulties only recently came to light, al- 
though the general situation had been known 
for some time. The fact that the salt com- 
pany announced recently that it would con- 
tinue mining for 30 or 40 years brought the 
matter to a head, Pittman said. 
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In weighing the chances for Lyons being 
abandoned, a scientist at the state geological 
survey said he would not be surprised if it 
was. The American Salt Co.’s workings run to 
within 1,500-1,800 feet of the Lyons mine. 
“Floodwater could get into the storage salt 
and if the waste was free in the salt a 
thermal-driven transport system could be set 
up that could drive the waste-bearing salt 
up to the surface. This has been our concern 
from the beginning,” he said. He added that 
the problems of the Lyons site were known for 
some time; he did not understand why the 
survey of other sites had not been done be- 
fore, “The whole attitude at AEC has been 
very different since the new chairman 
Schiesinger came in. They are bending over 
backward to do a decent job. They had been 
saying recently that Lyons would be quite 
safe, and earlier they were saying that addi- 
tional research didn’t need to be done at all,” 
the source said. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 19, 1971] 


NUCLEAR GARBAGE DISPOSAL: A Buniep 
PROBLEM 
(By Thomas O'Toole) 

Geneva.—Of all the countless and complex 
issues that faced the 4,000 delegates to the 
fourth Atoms-for-Peace conference these past 
two weeks, none seemed so staggering or so 
ignored as the problem of radioactive waste 
disposal, 

“It’s the most pressing problem we have in 
the field of nuclear energy today and yet so 
many people kept insisting there was no 
problem,” said one veteran American dele- 
gate to the United Nations conference. “I 
think I actually heard some people pretend 
that there was no trash produced by nuclear 
power plants.” 

By one estimate, the 102 nuclear power 
plants generating electricity around the 
world today will produce as much as 300 
tons of radioactive waste by the end of this 
year. Consider the amount of waste that will 
be generated in 1980, when there will be 350 
nuclear power plants, and by 1990, when as 
many as 1,500 atomic plants will be produc- 
ing electricity around the world. 

By the turn of the century, the Soviet Un- 
ion's N. N. Bogulobov told delegates from 79 
nations last week, half the electricity in the 
world will be generated by atomic power. 
That adds up to 3,000 nuclear plants produc- 
ing 50,000 tons of radioactive garbage every 
year. 

The big question facing the nuclear power 
countries will be how to best package and 
safely dispose of all that refuse. One thing 
seems clear, if a catastrophe is to be avoided. 
The garbage disposal techniques of today, it 
is hoped, will not be the methods used in the 
year 2000. 

Great Britain pours its “coolest” nuclear 
wastes (those that are at least concentrated 
and the least poisonous) through pipes at 
its Winscale reprocessing plant directly into 
the Irish Sea. The Japanese pump their “low- 
level” waste right into the shallow parts of 
the Pacific Ocean, from a plant on the east 
coast of Japan. 

Many European countries save their "me- 
dium-level” waste in steel containers lined 
with concrete, then ship them to sea where 
they’re dropped into the deepest parts of the 
North Atlantic. The Soviet Union disagrees 
with ocean dumping. The Soviets prefer to 
pump their medium-level refuse into the 
bowels of the earth. 

The United States disagrees with both the 
European and Soviet disposal methods in 
two ways. First, the U.S. doesn’t believe in 
keeping medium-level wastes. Instead, it con- 
centrates them into high-level wastes and 
then stores all high-levels in giant steel con- 
tainers cooled by circulating water and kept 
only 20 or 30 feet underground so they can 
be checked for leaks. 

“Even this is only a temporary technique,” 
says Floyd Culler, deputy director of the Oak 
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Ridge National Laboratory. “There’s no way 
you can guarantee these containers won't 
spring leaks in the next 20 or 30 years.” 


RADIOACTIVE TRASH 


Part of the problem with radioactive gar- 
bage disposal is the trash itself, which is not 
at all like the kind of refuse produced by coal 
or oil-fired plants. 

First, there’s no soot, ash or sulphur diox- 
ide pouring out of a nuclear smokestack. As 
a rule, nothing comes out of atomic smoke- 
stacks but waste heat and an occasional vent 
of radioactive gas like krypton 85, which 
quickly rises and gets lost in the upper 
reaches of the atmosphere. Even that will 
stop soon in the United States, where the 
plan is to capture these gases before they 
leave the plant and bottle them in special 
disposal containers. 

Atomic power plants discharge very little 
radioactive debris into the water. Some trit- 
ium (an isotope of hydrogen about which 
little is known) escapes with the cooling 
water, but that’s expected to cease too when 
tritium scrubbers are installed in nuclear 
power plants. 

Nuclear garbage piles up when a plant 
ships its spent nuclear fuel along with the 
metal cores and pipes that surround it to 
nuclear fuel reprocessing plants. There are a 
handful of small reprocessing plants and 
three large ones operating in the world today. 
A dozen more large plants are in the design 
stage. 

A reprocessing plant is something like a 
nuclear abattoir, accepting the spent fuel 
elements of a plant every two years. The ex- 
hausted elements are cut open, spilling great 
quantities of fission by-products like stron- 
tium cesium and iodine and the liquefied 
metal oxides of uranium and plutonium. 

These are the heavyweight poisons. They 
are lethal radiation sources and they all have 
long half lives. Strontium 90 has a half life 
of 29 years, cesium 137 of 30 years. Plutoni- 
um's half life is 24,400 years, iodine 129's is 
16 million years. The two isotopes of uranium 
(U-235 and U-238) outlive them all. One has 
a half life of 100 million years, the other of 
5 billion years. 

Each element is separated out in an elabo- 
rate chemical process. The iodine, strontium 
and cesium are almost all waste. The ura- 
nium and plutonium get cleaned up to be 
used again but even they lose something in 
the treatment. By the year 2000, an esti- 
mated 600 tons of plutonium will go through 
reprocessing every year. Six to 8 tons of that 
will be waste. 


NO USES FOUND 


Scientists have tried countless ways of 
using the waste, from tapping the heat com- 
ing off the refuse to using the isotopes for 
research. Nothing has worked, and the result 
of this fruitiess research is the present prac- 
tice of keeping these liquid wastes in stain- 
less steel tanks above the ground or just be- 
low it. Circulating water or refrigerants keep 
the tanks cool, and the tanks go through con- 
stant monitoring to make sure they spring no 
leaks. 

Most experts agree that tank storage of 
liquid wastes of strontium, cesium, uranium 
and plutonium is at best an adventurous an- 
swer to the disposal problem. There is no 
waste disposal crisis today, but there could 
easily be one in 10 years when the wastes 
start mounting up. 

“We're all asking for trouble,” is the way 
it’s put by Oak Ridge’s Floyd Culler. “Liq- 
uids have a way of leaking, and no metal 
containers made today can stand up forever 
under the heat [average about 500 degrees 
F.] and radiation emitted by these long-last- 
ing wastes.” 

Culler fully believes that the answer to 
the waste problem lies first in solidifying the 
liquid wastes, second in burying them in air- 
tight and corrosive-resistant containers un- 
der beds of underground salt or chalk. Solidi- 
fication removes the threat of a leak. Burial 
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in salt or chalk (where there is no moisture 
to leak out the wastes) assures that the ra- 
diation will not migrate. Salt and chalk are 
as good a barrier to radiation as lead or 
concrete. 

The United States is pushing for both 
solidification and salt mine burial for these 
wastes, and has already bought an aban- 
doned salt mine near Lyons, Kan., to carry 
out the promise of burial. There are 10,000 
square miles of salt in that Kansas bed, most 
of it 1,000 feet below ground. Culler figures 
it will take $50 million to remake the mine, 
$30 million a year to solidify and transport 
the wastes to the mine and another $5 mil- 
lion a year to operate the burlal ground. 

“It's worth the expense,” says Culler. “I 
don’t know what other options we have.” 

The trouble with the salt mine option is 
that it is being held up by Congress, in par- 
ticular the Kansas delegation, which has per- 
suaded President Nixon to shelve the scheme 
while an investigation board looks into the 
health and safety aspects of salt mine burial. 
Meanwhile, the Atomic Energy Commission 
figures it is already five years behind sched- 
ule in fighting the waste disposal problem. 


WHY BOTHER? 


if the U.S. is doing little to beat the radio- 
active waste problem, the rest of the world is 
doing even less. Germany and France have 
endorsed solidification and burial in salt, but 
neither has gone anywhere beyond endorse- 
ment, Britain fully believes it can go on for- 
ever containing liquid wastes in above- 
ground containers. Switzerland, Italy, Japan 
and Sweden have contracts to have Britain 
dispose of their wastes, so in effect anything 
Britain does is all right with them. 

The European attitude at present toward 
waste disposal seems to be one of why bother 
yet, it’s no trouble now. 

“It's very difficult getting good people to 
work on waste disposal,” explains Andre 
Finkelstein, deputy director of the Interna- 
tional Agency for Atomic Energy. “Besides, 
it’s no problem now.” 


[From the Wall Street Journal, May 21, 1970] 


Waste DisposaAL WELLS, ONCE CONSIDERED 
SAFE, Now SEEN AS PoLLUTERS—INDUSTRIAL 
RESIDUES PUMPED INTO EARTH CONTAMINATE 
WATER, MAY CAUSE QUAKES, Bur COM- 
PANIES DEFEND THEM 


(By Richard D. James) 


Waste disposal wells, conceived nearly two 
decades ago as a cheap way to get rid of 
industrial wastes without dumping them into 
streams and rivers, are turning out to be 
worrisome polluters after all. 

That's the cry being raised by an increasing 
number of scientists and Government officials 
as damage from the supposedly “safe” instal- 
lations mounts. Consider these incidents: 

In Ludington, Mich., a leak in a Dow 
Chemical Co, disposal well polluted an under- 
ground water supply. 

In Erie, Pa., a well containing paper- 
making chemicals “blew its top,” spewing 
thousands of gallons of the foul-smelling 
liquid into nearby Lake Erie. 

In Denver the pressure caused by the 
Army’s pumping of poison gas wastes under- 
ground is blamed for causing a spate of 
earthquakes that still are going on even 
though the pumping has ceased. 

Worry over disposal wells is mounting with 
their use. Faced with stringent new anti- 
pollution laws designed to protect the en- 
vironment, more and more companies are 
turning to wells to get rid of liquid wastes. 
The companies contend that when properly 
installed and operated, the wells can be the 
most effective means of disposal. But some 
others aren't so sure. 

A FRANKENSTEIN'S MONSTER 

“Underground waste disposal is a potential 
environmental Frankenstein’s monster,” 
declares Secretary of the Interior Walter 
Hickel. “All prudence dictates that we attack 
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this problem systematically before it gets out 
of hand.” 

The number of disposal wells isn’t believed 
to be large as yet. One recent survey puts the 
figure at 150 in all. But some authorities be- 
lieve the total already is much higher because 
hundreds of wells were drilled before many 
states required permits and more have been 
drilled illegally since. The present total com- 
pares with only 30 wells a decade ago, and 
experts predict the number will grow 
rapidly in the future. 

Disposing of wastes underground is basi- 
cally simple. A hole five or six inches in 
diameter is drilled into the ground until it 
reaches a layer of sandstone or limestone, 
usually 2,000 to 3,000 feet down. These porous 
formations act like a petrified sponge, soak- 
ing up liquid wastes that are pumped into 
them. The hole is encased in steel so wastes 
won't seep out the sides into drinking-water 
supplies that lie along the way. 

Such a well can absorb huge quantities of 
waste. Pumping sewage at the above-average 
rate of 500 gallons a minute, it would take 
200 years to saturate a 100-foot-thick layer 
of sandstone covering only 20 square miles. 
This is a relatively small formation; some 
measure 2,000 feet thick and cover 20,000 
square miles. 

EVEN DIRTY WASH WATER 


A wide variety of wastes is being dumped 
into such underground “reservoirs.” U.S. 
Steel Corp. puts hydrochloric and sulphuric 
acids left over from steel-treating into a 
4,300-foot well at its Gary, Ind., works at 
the rate of 6.5 million gallons a month. Vel- 
sicol Chemical Corp., a subsidiary of North- 
west Industries, uses a well in southeastern 
Illinois to get rid of 60,000 gallons of poison- 
ous residues from pesticide manufacture 


daily. International Salt Co. puts waste brine 
from salt-mining down a well near Elmira, 
N.Y., and Du Pont Co. disposes of chemicals 
from Tefion production in West Virginia the 
same way. A self-service laundry in Oakland, 


Mich., even dumps its dirty wash water into 
a well, 

The method appeals to industry at least 
partly because it usually involves a small ini- 
tial cost, usually around $100,000, though 
some wells can be dug for as little as $20,000. 
By comparison, sewage treatment plants with 
settling tanks and other equipment for 
cleaning up wastes before they are dumped 
into a river typically cost $500,000 or more. 

Wells are cheap to operate, too. Standard 
Oil Co. of Ohio puts waste from production 
of acrylonitrile, a flammable liquid used in 
making textiles and plastics, down a well. 
It figures it saves $500,000 a year by disposing 
of the material this way instead of burn- 
ing it. 

The wells’ threat to the environment, how- 
ever, outweighs the economic advantages, 
some scientists say. One big worry is where 
the wastes go once they get underground, 
The fear is that they could escape and con- 
taminate underground water or mineral de- 
posits over thousands of square miles. 


FRACTURING THE ROCKS 


Companies say they are careful to inject 
sewage only into sandstone or limestone 
formations that are sandwiched between im- 
permeable layers of shale that prevent 
wastes from escaping. But critics say com- 
panies also like to engage in a practice called 
“fracturing,” in which the wastes are pumped 
into wells under very high pressure. This 
cracks the rocks in the storage formation, 
thereby increasing a well’s capacity, but it 
also can crack the shale, allowing wastes to 
seep out of the disposal “reservoir.” 

“We're just lucky we haven't had any 
major underground contamination so far, be- 
cause the potential is there,” warns E. L. 
Hendricks, chief of the U.S, Geological Sur- 
vey’s water resources division. 

There already has been some underground 
pollution. Last fall the casing of a 2,500-foot- 
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deep well operated at Ludington, Mich., by 
Dow Chemical Co, corroded at the 450-foot 
level, spilling thousands of gallons of brine 
into an underground freshwater pool. The 
exact amount of the spill is unknown be- 
cause no one knows when the leak developed. 
Dow says it thinks the well leaked only two 
or three days before it was shut down but it 
concedes it could have leaked as long as 
three months, Fortunately the pool of under- 
ground water has not been tapped as a source 
of drinking water. The repaired disposal well 
Was put back in service in February. 

Disposal wells can pollute surface waters, 
too. Two years ago one of three wells op- 
erated by Hammermill Paper Co. in Erie, Pa., 
sprang a leak. The waste—a brown, putrid 
broth left over from processing wood chips 
into pulp—had been forced into the well 
under high pressure. When the trouble de- 
veloped, the compressed liquid shot to the 
surface, forming a 20-foot geyser that spilled 
into nearby Lake Erie. It took three weeks to 
cap the well. By that time, more than two 
million gallons had escaped. In six years 
Hammermill has pumped 750 million gallons 
of the broth underground. 

A different pollution problem has arisen in 
Port Huron, Mich. Officials of the Michigan 
Natural Resources Department say that 
chemical waste dumped into wells in Sarnia, 
Ontario, across the Detroit River from Port 
Huron, has caused a buildup in general un- 
derground pressures, This, in turn, has 
caused nearly a dozen old, abandoned oil and 
gas wells beneath the city of Port Huron to 
begin leaking. 

In one case underground pressure forced 
crude oil up through an old well and through 
a concrete parking lot at the city post office. 
The parking lot had to be torn up and re- 
surfaced and the well located and plugged. 

In another case, oil seeps up through the 
basement floor of one Port Huron home at 
the rate of several gallons a month. Efforts to 
locate the leaking well and plug it have falled 
so far. In still another instance, flammable 
natural gas was found escaping into the air 
from a well only a few feet from a local 
hospital. 

The disposal wells allegedly causing the 
trouble are owned by several oil companies, 
including Sun, Imperial and Shell, that op- 
erate refineries nearby. State and company 
Officials have failed to agree on how to solye 
the problem. Michigan asked the oil com- 
panies to stop using the wells, but the com- 
panies contend that there's no conclusive evi- 
dence that their wells are causing the leaks 
in Port Huron. 


EXPANSIVE SAFETY PROCEDURES 


Nonetheless, at least one company, Im- 
perial Oil Ltd., says it plans to abandon the 
five disposal wells at its Sarnia refinery and 
instead will put the waste down a new well 
being drilled 20 miles south. According to the 
company, the new well definitely won't con- 
tribute to the problem. 

Companies generally defend underground 
disposal by saying it gets waste completely 
out of the human environment. They also say 
that the wells comply with state regulations. 
A few companies say that they make exten- 
sive geological studies to determine the suit- 
ability of underground rock for waste injec- 
tion before they drill a well and that they 
construct wells of corrosion-resistant mate- 
rials that won't leak. 

Such safety procedures can be expensive; 
Reichold Chemicals Inc. is spending $675,000 
on a well at its Tuscaloosa, Ala., plant. 
There’s evidence, however, that most com- 
panies aren’t willing to spend the sums 
needed for proper installation of the wells 
since this would destroy the economic edge 
the method provides, critics say. As to com- 
pliance with state regulations, critics point 
out that only a handful of states have laws 
specifically regulating underground disposal. 

Aside from the pollution peril, many scien- 
tists say that pouring wastes underground is 
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dangerous because the subsurface is the 
least-understood part of the earth and no 
one really knows how the wastes will behave. 


AN ORANGE JUICE GEYSER 


Florida water pollution officials, for in- 
stance, frankly admit they don't understand 
why a well in Orlando, operated by a citrus 
fruit processor, erupts every so often, spitting 
diluted orange juice and other citrus wastes 
onto company grounds. “It may have some- 
thing to do with the flow of an underground 
river,” says one official. The company, South- 
ern Fruit Distributors Inc., which refuses to 
comment on the matter, is planning to aban- 
don the weil in favor of a surface waste 
treatment facility now under construction, 
according to state officials. 

Scientists also say that the wells’ impact on 
subsurface structures is dangerously unpre- 
dictable. They claim, for example, that in 
more than one case wells apparently have 
triggered earthquakes, In 1962 the Army 
drilled a 12,000-foot well at its Rocky Moun- 
tain Arsenal in Denver to dispose of waste 
from the manufacture of poison gas. A 
month after injection began Denver had its 
first earthquake in 80 years, and in the next 
five years the area experienced more than 
1,500 quakes. No buildings have collapsed, 
but cracked windows and foundations have 
been widespread. 

“Periods of increased pumping resulted in 
many quakes and periods of decreased pump- 
ing resulted in fewer quakes,” says David M. 
Evans, a Colorado School of Mines geologist 
who studied the situation. “All the earth- 
quakes originated near the well.” 

After pumping 150 million gallons of poi- 
sons into the hole, the Army abandoned it in 
early 1966. Since then the number of quakes 
has diminished. What probably happened, Mr. 
Evans says, is that the pressure of the in- 
jected wastes forced open cracks in the un- 
derground rock formations far enough to 
start the rocks sliding and shifting, produc- 
ing the earth tremors. 

Recognizing the problems arising from dis- 
posal wells, states are beginning to tighten 
their regulations. Iilinois no longer allows 
wells to be drilled in a 2,500-square mile area 
around Chicago. This is to protect an under- 
lying reservoir of slightly salty water that 
may be a future source of drinking water. 

New York state recently declared that it re- 
gards underground disposal as a "last resort” 
after all other methods have been tried. Last 
month Florida halted all drilling of the wells 
until it can revise its regulations. 

The Federal Government is taking more in- 
terest, too. Interior Secretary Hickel in De- 
cember ordered the Geological Survey to take 
the lead in a research program to evaluate 
the effects of underground waste disposal. 
“There may be no perfectly safe way of dis- 
posing of wastes underground,” he said. “But 
we must review existing regulations and start 
collecting the kind of environmental data 
needed to assess the level of risk and consider 
ways of organizing Federal, state and indus- 
trial efforts to solve this growing problem.” 


[From Oakland Tribune, Mar. 14, 1970] 
DANGEROUS RADIATION IN WASHINGTON DUCKS 


HANForD, WasH.—The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission (AEC) said yesterday four ducks 
containing abnormally high levels of radia- 
tion had been found on the grounds of the 
Hanford works. 

The ducks, which apparently fed in waste- 
water trenches at the nuclear facility, would 
have given a person five times the maximum 
permissible dosage of radiation if eaten im- 
mediately after shooting. 

But if the ducks were consumed two 
months after shooting, the radiation dosage 
would be negligible, the AEC said. Two of 
the four contaminated ducks contained 0.1 
microcuries of radioactivity, principally 
phosphorus 32, a spokesman said. 
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Atomic energy Commission officials ex- 
plained that the type of radioactivity found 
was short-lived and decayed rapidly. A 
spokesman said the phosphorus 32 had a 
“half-life of 14 days.” 

Officials said the contaminated ducks ap- 
parently ate large amounts of algae and in- 
sects in the water trenches which catch 
water from storage basins for the nuclear re- 
actors. 

Fewer than 100 of the ducks of a transient 
population of more than 200,000 during win- 
ter months would spend a sufficient amount 
of time in the Hanford trenches to pick up 
enough radioactive material to exceed guide- 
lines, Officials said. 

Officials said water from the overflow 
trenches does not flow directly into the near- 
by Columbia River. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL PERIOD FOR THE 
TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business be extended for 2 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR THE TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS ON 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Tuesday next, immediately following the 
remarks of the able junior Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), there be a pe- 
riod for the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business for not to exceed 30 min- 
utes, with statements therein limited to 
3 minutes, following which the Chair 
lay before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR BYRD OF VIRGINIA AND 
FOR PERIOD FOR THE TRANSAC- 
TION OF ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS ON WEDNESDAY, OC- 
TOBER 20, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Wednesday next, following the recogni- 
tion of the two leaders under the stand- 
ing order, the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Virginia (Mr. BYRD) be recog- 
nized for not to exceed 15 minutes, fol- 
lowing which there be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
for not to exceed 30 minutes, with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
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GAMBRELL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
I assume this will be the final quorum 
call of the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD FOR TRANS- 
ACTION OF ROUTINE MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business be extended for an ad- 
ditional 6 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(The remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced S. 2700 are printed in the 
Record under Statements on Introduced 
Bills and Joint Resolutions.) 


COMMUNICATION FROM GEORGE C. 
VOURNAS ON MILITARY AID TO 
GREECE 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
the past few weeks, I have received a 
number of letters from representatives 
of various chapters of a Greek-American 
organization, the American Hellenic Ed- 
ucational Progressive Association, known 
as the Order of Ahepa enclosing a resolu- 
tion on “military aid to Greece.” The 
resolution is identified as having been 
unanimously adopted at the organiza- 
tion’s 49th Supreme Convention at Los 
Angeles, Calif., in August. 

Because I assume that some of my 
colleagues have received similar com- 
munications, I thought that a letter I 
have received from George C. Vournas 
might be of interest. Mr. Vournas is an 
attorney in Washington who is past su- 
preme president of the Order of Ahepa. 

He has written me that, in his view, 
these resolutions are either unconstitu- 
tional or ultra vires. Mr. Vournas also 
states in his letter that— 

There appears to be extraneous evidence 
that these “resolutions” were inspired by the 
diplomatic and consular services of the 
junta, 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter from Mr. Vournas of September 
27 be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 


September 27, 1971. 

Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 

Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee of 
the U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: I am writing to you 
specifically on instructions of Sam Nakis, 
Supreme President of the Order of Ahepa, a 
Greek-American organization, for the pur- 
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pose of sending you “resolutions” passed by 
the Order at its recent convention in Los 
Angeles pertaining to military aid to Greece!!! 
Others, no doubt obedient to the urging of 
the Supreme President, have addressed you, 
as I know they have also addressed the Ma- 
jority Leader of the Senate. Our instructions 
from the Supreme President are that... . 
we contact our friends to send letters and 
telegrams—“especially (to) persons. ... 
(who) will receive serious consideration from 
the United States Senate”!!! With the dis- 
patch of these “resolutions” I wish to make 
the following observations: 

There appears to be extraneous evidence 
that these “resolutions” were inspired by 
the diplomatic and consular services of the 
junta, with the pardonable usual exaggera- 
tions—like all junta-inspired statements. 
(Ahepa membership in good standing as of 
June 30, 1971, according to the Ahepa Year 
Book of 1971, is 26,359.) His Excellency, Basil 
G. Vitsaxis, the junta Ambassador in Wash- 
ington, has greeted them with ill-concealed 
glee!! (See Sunday “Star,” September 12, 
1971) Obviously the person who drafted the 
“resolutions” was either unfamiliar with the 
Ahepa Constitution or—junta-like—resolved 
to disregard it. The Ahepa is non-partisan 
and non-sectarian (Article III) and one ded- 
icated to democracy and jreedom. 

(Article II, Paragraph E.—"To arouse man- 
kind to the realization that tyranny, wher- 
ever it may exercise its baneful power, is a 
menace to the life, property, prosperity, hon- 
or and integrity of every nation; and that 
the preservation of our liberties can be as- 
sured, only as this country becomes the 
Champion of Liberty and the Defender and 
Protector of all oppressed and downtrodden 
peoples;"’) 

Therefore, even assuming that these reso- 
lutions were properly passed by the Conyen- 
tion, I submit that they are either unconsti- 
tutional or, since the granting or withhold- 
ing of arms to the Greek government, or 
fighting an undeclared war in Viet Nam is a 
political and avowedly partisan question, 
they are ultra vires, In either case, they are 
null and void. 

I grasp the opportunity to apprise you that 
this is not the first time that the representa- 
tives of Greece, both diplomatic and con- 
sular, have scandalously interfered in Ahepa 
affairs. In 1939 the then-fascist-regime of 
General Metaxas dispatched Mr. Vassilios 
Papadakis to the United States to propa- 
gandize, threaten and cajole to enlist Ahepa 
support. The then-Archbishop (presently 
Patriarch Athenagoras), anxious to carry out 
Greek goyernment instructions—as have 
been all his successors—sent circular letters 
to the churches urging them to receive 
Mr. Papadakis and the American-born youth 
of citizens of Greek descent to join the 
fascist-youth organization E.O.N. It must be 
stated—to Ahepa’s credit and its leaders at 
the time—that noting that such activities 
were similar to the Hitler Bund and, as such, 
contrary to America’s traditions, forced 
Mr. Papadakis to ingloriously depart from 
these shores. (Because the Church of Greece 
is constitutionally part of the State, the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate, under whose juris- 
diction is the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of 
New York, though de facto Greek, is de jure 
a Turkish institution, the Greek Orthodox 
Archdiocese of New York maintained thun- 
derous silence eyen when the entire civilized 
world was protesting Turkish atrocities 
perpetrated against the Greek population of 
Constantinople over the freedom of Cyprus in 
the 1950s—a sad reminder of the pogroms 
and genocide against Armenians in the past 
and the slaughter of Christians in Smyrna in 
1922, “The Smyrna Affair,” Harcourt, Brace 
& World, Inc.) 

The sponsors of these outrageous “resolu- 
tions” may point to the fact that the Ahepa 
did take similar action in its New Orleans 
Convention in 1938 protesting the 
tion of Jews by Hitler, (Appendix B, “Greeks 
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In America”) It does not take much erudition 
or knowledge of Constitutional or Parliamen- 
tary Law to distinguish those resolutions 
from the present atrocity. That was a pro- 
test for freedom and against tyranny in har- 
mony with our constitutional provision that 
“the preservation of our liberties can be as- 
sured only as this country becomes the 
Champion of Liberty and the Defender and 
Protector of all oppressed and downtrodden 
peoples.” 
I assure you, my dear Senator, of my pro- 
found esteem, 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE C. VoURNAS, 
Past Supreme President, 
Order oj Ahepa, 1942-45. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR RIBICOFF ON WEDNES- 
DAY, OCTOBER 20, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Wednesday next immediately following 
the recognition of the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Byrn), the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Rrsicorr) be recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM FOR TUESDAY, OCTOBER 
19, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the program for Tuesday is as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 11 o'clock 
a.m. After the recognition of the two 
leaders under the standing order, the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. EAGLETON) will be recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes, following 
which there will be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
for not to exceed 30 minutes, with state- 
ments limited therein to 3 minutes. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


At the conclusion of the routine morn- 
ing business, the Senate will resume its 
consideration of the unfinished business, 
S. 215, dealing with proposed constitu- 
tional conventions, 

As the distinguished majority leader 
stated earlier today, action on that 
measure will be followed, but not neces- 
sarily in the order stated, by S. 748, U.S. 
contributions to the Fund for Special Op- 
erations of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank; S. 2010, increased participa- 
tion by the United States in the Interna- 
tional Development Association; and S. 
749, U.S. contributions to the special 
funds of the Asian Development Bank. 

Also, as the majority leader indicated, 
on next Tuesday, it is very likely that 
the conference report on H.R, 9844, the 
Military Construction Act of 1971, may 
be called up, that being a privileged mat- 
ter. 

The majority leader also stated that a 
bill which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, S. 986, the consumer 
bill re'ating to warranties, must be re- 
ported today under the order of the Sen- 
ate. So that is a proposal which will 
come up next week, and there may very 
well be amendments and votes in con- 
nection therewith. The foreign aid au- 
thorization bill may very well be reported 
from the Committee on Foreigu Rela- 
tions on Wednesday next. 

So, Senators are alerted to the possi- 
bilities of rollcall votes on Tuesday next 
and to the active schedule which is ahead 
for the Senate beginning with Tuesday 
of next week. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER 19, 1971, AT 11 AM. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
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come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
11 o'clock a.m. on Tuesday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o'clock and 33 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Tuesday, October 19, 
1971, at ll a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate October 15, 1971 (under authority 
of the order of October 13, 1971): 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Scott P. Crampton, of Virginia, to be an 
Assistant Attorney General, vice Johnnie M. 
Walters, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate October 15, 1971: 

CoMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

Samuel C. Jackson, of Kansas, to be a 
member of the board of directors of the Com- 
munity Development Corp. 

NATIONAL CORPORATION FoR HOUSING 
PARTNERSHIPS 

Walter James Hodges, of Virginia, to be a 
member of the board of directors of the 
National Corporation for Housing Partner- 
ships for the term expiring October 27, 1972. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate October 15, 1971: 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
Michael K. Lyons, of New York, to be a 
Foreign Service officer of class 8, a consular 
officer, and a secretary in the diplomatic 
service of the United States of America, which 
was sent to the Senate on July 28, 1971. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


IMPORTANT NEW TRANSPORT 
SYSTEM STARTED IN MORGAN- 
TOWN, W. VA.: SECRETARY VOLPE, 
SENATOR BYRD, GOVERNOR 
MOORE, AND REPRESENTATIVE 
STAGGERS SPEAK AT GROUND- 
BREAKING 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, October 15, 1971 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
October 9 ground was broken in Morgan- 
town, W. Va., to start construction of a 
new form of transportation facility that 
I believe will set a precedent for urban 
transportation throughout our country. 

Under sponsorship of the Department 
of Transportation, a Personal Rapid 
Transit System will be constructed in 
Morgantown linking the downtown sec- 
tion of the city and two separate cam- 
puses of West Virginia University. This is 
an innovative program unlike any in the 


United States, and I am gratified that 
the Department of Transportation chose 
to locate it in a community that will pro- 
vide a full test of its capabilities. 

I was privileged to participate in the 
groundbreaking ceremonies along with 
Transportation Secretary John A. Volpe, 
my colleague from West Virginia, Sena- 
tor ROBERT C. BYRD, Governor Arch A, 
Moore, Jr., and Representative HARLEY O. 
Sraccers, in whose district Morgantown 
is located. President James Harlow, of 
the University, presided. 

A comprehensive report of the program 
was written by John Raymond in the 
Huntington, W. Va. Herald-Advertiser 
the following day. His story said, in part: 

The three members of the state’s con- 
gressional delegation were instrumental in 
obtaining authorization and funding for the 
project. 

Sen, Randolph said Saturday that while 
$21.4 million has been appropriated for the 
system in Fiscal 1972, the overall cost of the 
project may exceed $40 million before it is 
completed in 1976. 

In his remarks at the ceremonies Satur- 


day, Sen. Randolph said, “It is important that 
America never stop building,” and equated 
the development of the PRT to the develop- 
ment of the airplane. 

He said he believes it will prove to be 
the answer to the mass transit needs of 
cities for many years to come and also will 
be adaptable to many Inter-city situations— 
specifically such areas as Huntington to 
Charleston. 

Gov. Moore gave the welcoming remarks 
to the distinguished guests and several hun- 
dred WVU officials, townspeople and students 
who attended the ceremonies. 

He too, was high in his praise of the proj- 
ect, which he said will focus national atten- 
tion on West Virginia, and for the coopera- 
tion displayed by the congressional officials, 
WVU and local officials in working out the 
details of the project. 

“This is one more example of progress in 
our state where we have taken so many 
strides in the last year to become first in the 
nation in several areas,” said the governor. 

“We are indeed on a course of progress 
and we are in command of our own destiny 
in West Virginia,” the governor asserted. 


In their addresses, Secretary Volpe 
and Senator Byrp reviewed the impor- 
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tance of this project as a demonstration 

of our ability to devise and install new 

transportation systems to improve the 
mobility of people in urban areas. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
texts of their remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the texts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY U.S. SECRETARY OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION JOHN A, VOLPE AT THE MORGANTOWN 
PERSONAL RAPID TRANSIT PROJECT GROUND- 
BREAKING CEREMONY, MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1971 


I am delighted to be here—to join so many 
distinguished, dedicated and concerned peo- 
ple in this landmark ground-breaking cere- 
mony. 

Congressman Staggers, who serves his na- 
tion so well as Chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, first 
called to my attention the great need here 
for a new type of transportation system. It 
has also been wonderful to have the support 
of the two U.S. Senators who are here today. 

The Congressman was with us here in Mor- 
gantown for the announcement of this proj- 
ect—he is here today—and I am sure he will 
be here for the official inauguration of service. 

West Virginia’s two U.S. Senators are also 
vitally interested in solving the Nation’s 
transportation probiems. I have known Sen- 
ator Jennings Randolph for a quarter of a 
century—we became acquainted first at meet- 
ings of the Associated General Contractors 
of America. He has long been a leading advo- 
cate of expanded mobility for all Americans— 
he is a gentleman you can be proud of. 

I have known Senator Robert Byrd for 
fewer years, but we have been working to- 
gether closely for the past year in particular, 
since he took on the assignment as Chair- 
man of the Appropriations Subcommittee in 
addition to his duties as majority whip. 

Governor Arch Moore is also a friend—I 
well remember visiting West Virginia back 
when Arch served in the Congress. Now he is 
a Governor, as I was. And now, of course, he 
is Chairman of the National Governors’ Con- 
ference, a post I was also honored to hold. He 
is a great governor, doing a tremendous job. 

So you can see, my relationship with the 
Mountaineers State and its leaders is fairly 
substantial. 

I would also like to say a special word 
about the University of West Virginia and 
President Harlow. 

The University is the cornerstone of this 
project and Dr. Harlow and Professor Elias 
have been most helpful and understanding 
as this first-in-the-Nation project takes 
shape. 

In addition, our people at the Urban Mass 
Transportation Administration, under the 
leadership of Administrator Carlos Villarreal, 
are riding close herd on the Morgantown 
project. They know the importance of this 
demonstration. They keep the action mov- 
ing; they are results-oriented and look for- 
ward to this being a pace-setter for the Na- 
tion. 

And this most certainly can be a pace- 
setter. The P-R-T (Personal Rapid Transit) 
System in Morgantown is expected to prove 
the concept that a safe, automated, virtually 
pollution-free system is feasible, and can be 
economically implemented into the nation’s 
urban areas. 

The University’s decentralization here in 
Morgantown gives us an ideal demonstration 
laboratory. With 6,000 faculty and staff, a 
student body of some 16,000, and a com- 
munity population of 25,000, we have here 
a microcosm of a great many urban trans- 
portation problems, The university com- 
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munity encompasses many different people 
with varying travel needs at varying hours, 
The system here will serve different people 
at different times. What is more, the univer- 
sity, the state, the county and the city al- 
ready hold title to the great majority of the 
right-of-way that will be used, Very little 
land need be taken from private ownership. 

Also to be noted is the enthusiastic public 
support we are receiving here in Morgan- 
town. This is a project that will benefit all 
segments of the community; it will make 
Morgantown a better place to live, to work, 
to study. And for us at the Federal level, it 
offers an unequalled opportunity to demon- 
strate to the rest of the Nation that there 
can be—indeed there is—an attractive solu- 
tion to many of the transportation problems 
plaguing our cities. 

My heartiest congratulations to all in- 
volved on this auspicious occasion. To the 
Federal, State, County, City and university 
Officials; to the contractors and subcontrac- 
tors; to the designers and engineers; to the 
working men and women—to everyone: the 
best of luck as we get underway. 

Remember—as you build—that the eyes of 
the nation are on Morgantown. Remember, 
as you build, that community leaders from 
throughout the country will watch Morgan- 
town to determine the applicability of this 
system as & solution to their problems. 

Remember, as you build, that what you 
will have here is a revolutionary new con- 
cept in transportation. 

And if you will allow me just one touch 
of parochialism, I feel it is especially impor- 
tant that ground is being broken here on the 
very weekend on which this Nation cele- 
brates—for the first time as an official Na- 
tional holiday—the discovery of America by 
the great Italian navigator, Christopher 
Columbus. Let the foresight and the vision 
of Columbus guide you here. May the prom- 
ise and the hope he held, as he sailed for 
unknown horizons, also be the promise and 
hope of the project we inaugurate today. 

Again, it is good to be with you. I funy 
intend to return for that first ride in the 
first car when the prototype goes into op- 
eration. 


REMARKS AT GROUNDBREAKING FOR THE MOR- 
GANTOWN PERSONAL RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEM 
BY ROBERT C. BYRD, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. Secretary, Governor Moore, Senator 
Randolph, Congressman Staggers, Chancellor 
Woodward, President Harlow, my good West 
Virginia citizens and friends, and ladies and 
gentlemen: 

There is a basic desire in man to build, 

There is in all of us a fundamental desire 
to take the land on which we live and to 
change it according to some plan or design— 
to make it over, to make it different, to make 
it better than we found it, 

I would guess there are almost as many 
ways of doing this as there are different men, 
as there are different places with different 
needs, as there are special opportunities that 
time and circumstance make available to us. 
And so it is that a groundbreaking is really 
@ very special occasion, one deserving of a 
moment or two of serious reflection and 
thought on what we are doing here and why 
this particular groundbreaking is of some 
moment. 

In ever so many ways, it would be more in- 
teresting, more impressive—and I guess even 
more fun—to dedicate a newly completed 
building, or to cut the ribbon on a brand new 
plant equipped with the latest high-speed 
machinery to produce a new product. 

Even so, I am entirely satisfied that it is as 
important to take part in a groundbreaking 
and to put that first shovel in the ground 
for the first time on a project involving new 
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equipment and technology—the first of its 
kind anywhere. 

This is especially true when the ground- 
breaking involves a transportation system 
such as is being constructed on this very 
site here in Morgantown. 

Today is Day One in the construction time- 
table of a new type of urban transportation 
system—a type of system desperately needed 
in so many of our cities. 

I guess we could compare today with that 
day perhaps a hundred years ago, when sev- 
eral enterprising men in Richmond, Virginia, 
built the world’s first streetcar line; with the 
invention of the San Francisco cable car, 
which today carries many thousands of peo- 
ple; because I think successful completion of 
this new Personal Rapid Transit system here 
at Morgantown could have a similar and very 
profound effect on future transportation de- 
velopments in this country. 

I am sure all of us are aware of the tremen- 
dous need we have for the development of 
new methods and systems for moving an 
ever-increasing number of people in our 
urban areas, This includes big cities as well 
as small cities; it Includes hospital complexes, 
industrial centers and university campuses. 

The Department of Transportation has 
underway A series of demonstration projects 
to research, develop, and demonstrate such 
new public transportation systems. The 
Morgantown Personal Rapid Transit system, 
for which we are breaking ground tc‘lay, is 
intended to test the ability of a computer- 
operated, small car system to move relatively 
large numbers of people quickly at many 
different times during the day, and to pro- 
vide a quality of service more desirable than 
buses or cars. This project is one part of a 
total program to develop and test compo- 
nents and systems for the more efficient 
movement of people in our cities. 

As one might imagine, hundreds of pro- 
posals have been made in recent years for 
new urban transportation systems. For the 
most part, few, if any, completely new total 
systems have been invented or fully demon- 
strated as having the design capacity and 
technical reliability to do the job. It is essen- 
tial that all system ideas under considera- 
tion, but as yet untried, be examined and 
tested for their technical feasibility and 
usefulness in a mass transit application. 

During the Hearings held before my Trans- 
portation Appropriations Subcommittee, I 
was impressed with the concept of this 
project, the need to evaluate the impact 
of a new transit system on a community, 
the effect on transportation patterns, and 
the responses of potential riders. The Mor- 
gantown site and a university campus loca- 
tion provide a unique urban setting for this 
demonstration. 

The irregular, hilly terrain and narrow, 
winding streets are unable to accommodate 
the huge increase in traffic associated with 
the present and future rapid growth of the 
University. Cities generally have two peak 
hour traffic periods—morning and evening. 
Since classes end every hour, there are as 
many as eight daily peak hours here—an 
excellent test bed and challenge for testing 
and demonstrating new public transit con- 
cepts. 

It is important not to overlook an addi- 
tional important dimension of this project. 
The Morgantown system is not intended to 
merely provide transportation for students, 
faculty and visitors to this university campus. 
It is a demonstration of personal rapid 
transit system concepts and equipment that 
when proven successful here can have na- 
tional application and use in cities all over 
the country. Morgantown is a test bed for 
proving out ever so many ideas that have yet 
to be incorporated into a fully automatic 
personal rapid transit system. 
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It goes without saying that a project of 
this scale and importance already has upon 
it the imprint of the work of many people. 
All will agree that the imagination and in- 
genuity of Dr. Samy Elias of the University 
of West Virginia faculty has played a sin- 
gular role in bringing this project to fruition. 

Dr. Harlow has played a major role in 
committing the resources of the University, 
and Congressman Staggers, my colleague in 
the Congress, has seen and understood the 
importance of this project from the very 
beginning. I can assure you that Senator 
Randolph and I will watch with great inter- 
est the construction of this system and look 
forward to its operation. 

Secretary Volpe has presented and pro- 
moted this project, along with many other 
imaginative and creative research projects 
in the total Department of Transportation 
program. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee wel- 
comes the opportunity to be fully supportive 
of projects such as this where they can 
have such a direct beneficial effect on the 
general public. 

I think groundbreakings are wonderful. 
I think they are especially wonderful in 
West Virginia. This is an important day for 
all of us. 

Thank you for letting me visit with you. 


TRIBUTES TO THE LATE JAMES G. 
FULTON 


SPEECH OF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 7, 1971 
Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I would 


like to include two additional editorials 
which reminisce very eloquently on our 
late colleague, JaMEs G. FULTON: 
[From the New Kensington (Pa.) Valley 
Daily News/Daily Dispatch, Oct. 14 1971] 
AN UNUSUAL POLITICIAN 


Rep. James G, Fulton who died last week 
at 68 was a consummate politician. He served 
28 continuous years in the House represent- 
ing a district—the South Hilis of Allegheny 
County—where the registration is over- 
whelmingly Democratic; this in spite of the 
fact that he was Republican. 

The secret of his success at the polls in 
14 elections is found in his never losing 
contact with the people of his district. He 
never forgot his responsibility to them and 
he gave the same consideration to Democrats 
that he gave to Republicans, The so-called 
little fellow had as ready access to him as 
did the influential. Like him members of his 
staff were always courteous and eager to serve 
the needs and requests of his constituents. 

Rep. Fulton was an able legislator and was 
as highly regarded in Washington as in the 
South Hills. Those who aspire to careers in 
politics would do well to study and apply 
his technique. No public official ever goes 
wrong by remembering that he is a servant 
and not an overlord of the people. That so 
many of them somehow fail to recognize this 
psychological principle is hard to under- 
stand. 


[From the McKees Rocks Gazette, Oct. 13, 
1971] 
In MEMORIAM 
Our Congressman is dead! We mourn the 
death of James Grove Fulton, benefactor and 
friend to his constituents and to the nation. 
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Indeed he leaves big shoes to be filled ... 
for James Fulton was never too busy for peo- 
ple regardless of race, color, creed or politics, 
He was never stingy with his time or energy 
when it came to his fellow man. 

How well we remember him as a benefactor 
and member of the Board of Directors of 
West Hills Symphony Band. And how he did 
enjoy the concerts! He was quick to respond 
to West Hills Community Theatre with both 
moral and financial support. And eyen closer 
to home, we remember his fast reply to the 
Gazette in supplying U.S. Flags for five of 
the Sto-Rox District public schools. Any- 
where one goes, James Fulton has contrib- 
uted in the way of a moral or advisory ca- 
pacity—ever mindful of the needs of man- 
kind whether it be legislation, an inquiry, 
or a kind word, 

We invite you to join us as we bow our 
heads for a moment of silent prayer in mem- 
ory of this great man and beseech guidance 
in choosing a successor. 


NEW YORK LAUDS REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ROGERS CANCER LEGISLA- 
TION EFFORT 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Times, in its lead editorial 
Thursday, saluted the work of our col- 
league from Florida (Mr. Rocers) in his 
effort to report legislation that would 
boost Federal cancer research efforts. 

The gentleman has worked very dili- 
gently in this regard and it is fitting that 
the leading newspaper in the Nation ac- 
knowledged his leadership. 

I would like to introduce this editorial 
into the Recorp at this time: 

[From the New York Times, Thursday, 

Oct. 14, 1971] 


CANCER POLITICS 


The effort of Representative Paul G. Rogers 
to win Congressional approval for a sensible 
approach toward cancer research has appar- 
ently produced panic among the proponents 
of a rival measure that the Senate passed 
last summer. Such panic is the only expla- 
nation for the high-powered advertising cam- 
paign launched by the American Cancer So- 
ciety in support of the Senate measure. 

The Senate last summer was persuaded to 
establish an essentially separate cancer re- 
search agency whose head would report only 
to the President. The most likely result if 
the Senate bill became law would be the 
beginning of the destruction of the National 
Institutes of Health—probably the world’s 
greatest biomedical research institution. The 
negative reaction among scientists was sum- 
marized in these words by the magazine 
united the biomedical community as the 
proposal to remove the National Cancer In- 
stitute from N.I.H. .. . No major scientific 
body, apart from the American Cancer So- 
ciety, supports the proposal, and numerous 
organizations from the National Academy of 
Sciences downward have spoken out against 
it.” 

With expert help from the biomedical 
community, Representative Rogers has fash- 
ioned a substitute bill that would safeguard 
the vast research program of the N.1.H., while 
permitting greater flexibility for the Insti- 
tute’s efforts against cancer and other dis- 
eases. The Rogers bill is far superior to the 
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one the Senate passed, and the American 
Cancer Society does the cause of combating 
cancer no favor by its campaign against the 
useful Rogers initiative. 


THE CASE FOR RUSSIA'S EXPUL- 
SION FROM THE U.N. AND THE 
NEW GULF OF TONKIN RESOLU- 
TION x 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, current 
events but prove the hypocrisy of the 
Communist-led power play in the United 
Nations to oust Nationalist China and 
seat Red China. 

No one has suggested on what grounds 
Nationalist China can be expelled, what 
her people or her leaders have done, nor 
how they have violated the spirit and 
intent of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. On the other hand, the warlike ac- 
tivities of Red China in attempting to 
colonize the world by imperialistic revo- 
lution and violence are universally 
known. The Communist leadership in 
Red China has done nothing in the cause 
of peace which would merit their quali- 
fication for admission to the United Na- 
tions nor offer assurances that they 
would comply with that organization’s 
proposed objectives of peace if admitted. 
On the contrary, the activities of the Red 
Chinese qualify them for expulsion, not 
admission. 

The other Communist power, Red Rus- 
sia, has successfully exploited the U.N. 
for her world imperialistic policies while 
refusing to pay her U.N. dues. While the 
Nationalist Chinese are threatened with 
expulsion for being peaceful and threat- 
ening no one, the Russians threaten war 
in two areas of the world. Last week So- 
viet President Podgorny was in Hanoi 
where he was quoted by the press as say- 
ing: 

The Soviet Union supports until total vic- 
tory the Vietnamese people's patriotic strug- 
gle against U.S. aggression on the three 
fronts—military, political and diplomatic. 


In the Middle East, the Soviet Union 
has supplemented its sophisticated weap- 
ons of war by assigning some 20,000 So- 
viet military personnel including com- 
bat pilots. 

Yet, in the United Nations, a supposed 
oracle for peace, only the Nationalist 
Chinese are threatened with expulsion 
and no one raises charges against the 
Soviet Union for expulsion on the 
grounds of violating the U.N. Charter. 

It is inconceivable how any informed 
person can look at the activities of the 
UN. and feel that it is an organization 
working for peace, unless that peace is 
Communist style, which is a goal attain- 
able only after all opposition to Commu- 
nism is destroyed. 

I insert a newspaper clipping, a col- 
league letter, and a proposed House Res- 
olution and the joint communique signed 
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October 7 by Soviet Russia and North 
Vietnam: 


[From the Washington Post, Sunday, Oct. 10, 
1971] 


Popcorny PLEDGES AD TO HANOI UNTIL 
VICTORY 

Moscow, Ocr. 9.—Soviet President Nikolai 
V. Podgorny returned home from Hanoi to- 
day after pledging to support North Vietnam 
“until total victory.” 

A joint statement broadcast by North Viet- 
nam’s official news agency a few hours after 
Podgorny left Hanoi said “The Soviet Union 
supports until total victory the Vietnamese 
people's patriotic struggle against U.S. ag- 
gression on the three fronts—amilitary, politi- 
cal and diplomatic ” 

Podgorny also backed Hanoi’s demand for 
complete U.S. withdrawal from Indochina, 
the broadcast said. The Soviet leader was in 
North Vietnam Oct. 3-8. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 14, 1971. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: We are inviting you to 
co-sponsor the enclosed proposed House 
Resolution calling for the shipment of F-4 
jet aircraft to Israel in order to maintain the 
arms balance in the Middle East. 

An identical Resolution is being circulated 
in the Senate the principal sponsors of which 
are Senators Symington, Jackson, Talmadge, 
McGee, Kennedy, Ribicoff, Scott, Javits, 
Brooke, Percy, Dole, and Gurney. 

Continuing Soviet shipments of advanced 
weaponry and the presence in Egypt of some 
20,000 Soviet personnel including combat 
pilots underscore the immediate need for 
supplying Israel the means with which to 
deter Soviet and Arab miscalculation leading 
to renewed hostilities. Serious negotiatons 
leading to a durable peace settlement are 
highly unlikely as long as the Arab states 
hope eventually to defeat Israel militarily. 

If you wish to co-sponsor the attached, 
please call Ext. 5-3531, by Thursday, October 
21. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart ALBERT. 
GERALD R. FORD. 
EMANUEL CELLER _ 


H. Res. 

Resolution calling for the shipment of Phan- 
tom F-4 aircraft to Israel in order to main- 
tain the arms balance in the Middle East 
Whereas, the Soviet Union is continuing to 

supply additional sophisticated weapons in- 

cluding advanced jet aircraft, and has de- 
ployed combat pilots, and other military per- 
sonnel in Egypt, and other Arab states; 

‘Whereas, these actions have seriously af- 
fected the military balance in the Middle 
East and increase the danger of war; and 

Whereas, the aforementioned developments 
have encouraged certain Arab states to resist 
peace negotiations and to threaten the re- 
sumption of war; 

Whereas, this constitutes a grave threat to 

in the Middle East, prejudicial to the 
vital interests of the United States; 

Whereas, the policy of the United States 
as expressed by the President and the Con- 

of the U.S. is to maintain the arms 
balance in this region; 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
That— 

(1) The United States without further de- 
lay should take affirmative action on Israel’s 
pending request for F-4 Phantom aircraft, 
and provide such supporting equipment and 
assistance as are essential to maintain Is- 
rael’s deterrent capability; 

(2) The United States Government should 
oppose any attempts at the United Nations 
to alter the meaning and effect of Security 
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Council Resolution 242 of November 22, 1967, 
and should reaffirm the importance of secure 
and defensible borders as a vital element in 
a peace settlement to be negotiated by the 
parties themselves. 


[From: Foreign Broadcast Information 
Service, Oct. 12, 1971] 


Popcorny-Lep DELEGATION ENDS VISIT TO 
DRV, DEPARTS 

At the invitation of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Vietnam Workers Party and the 
Government of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam, a Soviet party and government 
delegation led by Comrade N. V. Podgorny, 
member of the Political Bureau of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, President of the Presidium 
of the USSR Supreme Soviet, made an offi- 
cial visit to the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam from the 3rd to the 8th of October 1971. 

During its stay in the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam, the Soviet party and government 
delegation attended the grand meeting held 
by the people of Hanoi capital city to warmly 
welcome it, had many meetings with working 
people and combatants of the Vietnamese 
People’s Armed Forces, visited industrial en- 
terprises and cultural establishments in 
Hanoi, went to Haiphong and the Quang 
Ninh mining area, attended the grand in- 
auguration of the first installment of the 
Thac Ba hydroelectric plant built with Soviet 
assistance and visited a unit of the Vietnam 
People’s Army. It visited an area which had 
been affected by floods. During its stay in 
Hanoi, it visited President Ho Chi Minh's 
memorial home and laid a wreath at the war 
dead monument. The Soviet party and gov- 
ernment delegation was given an extremely 
warm and fraternal welcome by the Vietnam 
Workers Party, the Government of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam and the Vietna- 
mese working people. 

The Vietnamese party and government 
delegation and the Soviet party and govern- 
ment delegation held talks on questions of 
continuing the friendly cooperation between 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and the 
Soviet Union, on the situation obtaining 
in Vietnam and Indochina as a result of con- 
tinued U.S. aggression on the Indochinese 
Peninsula; they also examined international 
problems of common concern, 

Participating in the talks on the Vietna- 
mese side were comrades: 

Le Duan, first secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Vietnam Workers Party, 
head of the delegation; 

Truong Chinh, member of the Political 
Bureau of the Central Committee of the 
Vietnam Workers Party, chairman of the 
Standing Committee of the National Assem- 
bly of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam; 

Pham Van Dong, member of the Political 
Bureau of the Central Committee of the 
Vietnam Workers Party, premier of the Dem- 
ocratic Republic of Vietnam; 

General Vo Nguyen Giap, member of the 
Political Bureau of the Central Committee of 
the Vietnam Workers Party, vice premier and 
minister of national defense; 

Nguyen Duy Trinh, member of the Politi- 
cal Bureau of the Central Committee of the 
Vietnam Workers Party, vice premier and 
minister for foreign affairs; 

Le Thanh Nghi, member of the Political 
Bureau of the Central Committee of the 
Vietnam Workers Party, vice premier; 

Nguyen Lam, member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Vietnam Workers Party, minis- 
ter, vice-chairman of the State Planning 
Commission; 

Nguyen Tho Chan, alternate member of 
the Central Committee of the Vietnam 
Workers Party, ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary of the Democratic Republic 
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of Vietnam to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics; 

On the Soviet side were comrades: 

N. V. Podgorny, member of the Political 
Bureau of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, presi- 
dent of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme 
Soviet, head of the delegation; 

K. T. Mazurov, member of the Political 
Bureau of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, first 
vice chairman of the USSR Council of Min- 
isters; 

K. F. Katushev, secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union; 

N. V. Podgorny, member of the Political 
Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, vice-chairman of the USSR 
Council of Ministers; 

S. A. Skachkov, member of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, chairman of the State Com- 
mittee for Economic Relations with Foreign 
Countries of the USSR Council of Ministers; 

S. L. Sokolov, member of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, first deputy minister of defence of 
the Soviet Union, general; 

N. P. Firyubin, deputy minister of foreign 
affairs of the Soviet Union; 

I. T. Grishin, deputy-minister of foreign 
trade of the Soviet Union; 

I. S. Shcherbakov, member of the Central 
Auditing Commission of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union, ambassador extra- 
ordinary and plenipotentiary of the Soviet 
Union to the Democratic Republic of Viet- 
nam. 

The exchange of views was held in an 
atmosphere of fraternal friendship, sincerity 
and comradely open-heartedness. The two 
sides expressed their unanimity of views on 
all questions discussed, and decided to carry 
on the efforts to consolidate and develop the 
friendship between the Democratic Republic 
of Vietnam and the Soviet Union on the 
basis of the principles of Marxism-Leninism 
and socialist internationalism. 

The Democratic Republic of Vietnam and 
the Soviet Union hold that the present social 
development is characterized by deep-going 
revolutionary processes in the world today. 
The revolutionary forces—the world socialist 
system, the international working class and 
the national liberation movement—are firmly 
holding historic initiatives. The fraternal 
socialist countries are dally recording new 
successes in the building of socialism and 
communism, [and] the role of the world so- 
cialist system, the determining factor in the 
development of human society, is being 
strengthened. The workers movement in the 
capitalist countries is developing on a large 
scale, and gradually rallying around it all 
toiling people, all progressive strata, but has 
increasingly weakened the power of state 
monopoly capital. The national liberation 
movement of all peoples has grown into a 
mighty force. The struggle for independence 
and freedom, for the liquidation of all after- 
maths of the colonial past, for the total de- 
feat of the neocolonialist policy of imperial- 
ism is gaining in scope and depth in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

At the same time, the present situation also 
shows that imperialism has not yet given up 
its designs of barring the way to world-trans- 
forming revolutions. It has been desperately 
striving to oppose the socialist countries and 
check the class struggle in the capitalist 
countries. It is perpetrating all kinds of 
crimes in an attempt to drive back the na- 
tional liberation movement, and resorting to 
all kinds of schemes and tricks to establish 
the order of neocolonialism in Asia, Africa 
and Latin America. The reactionary imperial- 
ist forces are trying to sow division within 
the anti-imperialist front, among the social- 
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ist countries and within the international 
communist and workers movement. 

In the international arena, imperialism is 
taking actions against the interests of the 
peace and security of the various nations, It 
is imperialism which is guilty of entertaining 
hotbeds of war, maintaining and increasing 
tension in many parts of the world. 

The two sides hold that the present inter- 
national situation is very favourable to the 
revolutionary struggle of the various peoples. 
The forces of socialism, national independ- 
ence, democracy and peace which are mark- 
edly mightier than the forces of reaction and 
war, are launching attacks upon attacks 
against the fortess of imperialism headed by 
U.S. imperialism, and foiling its schemes of 
aggression and war. 

For many years now, the U.S. imperialists 
have unceasingly carried out a policy of in- 
tervention and aggression in Vietnam in an 
attempt to turn the southern zone into a 
new-type colony and a military base of the 
United States, and to perpetuate the parti- 
tion of Vietnam, They have conducted an 
extremely cruel war of genocide on Viet- 
namese soil, and piled up monstrous crimes 
against the people in both zones of Vietnam. 

In the face of the upsurge of the Indo- 
chinese peoples’ anti-imperialist struggle, the 
United States has obstinately carried on the 
“Vietnamization” policy and the “Nixon doc- 
trine.” It makes Indochinese fight Indochin- 
ese, Asians fight Asians. It prolongs, inten- 
sifies and expands its aggressive war in South 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, and keeps tak- 
ing military actions against the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam, a socialist country. 

The Vietnamese people in the south, under 
the glorious banner of the National Front 
for Liberation and the Provisional Revolu- 
tionary Government of the Republic of South 
Vietnam, have defeated the U.S. strategy of 
“special war” and are defeated that of “local 
war.” 

Following the resounding victories of 
spring 1968 which have changed the physiog- 
nomy of the war in South Vietnam, the 
South Vietnamese people have launched 
many offensives and uprisings, defeated step 
by step the “pacification” policy and inflicted 
serious setbacks on the “Vietnamization” 
plan. 

The Vietnamese people in the north have 
defeated the U.S. imperialists’ war of de- 
struction and achieved great successes in the 
building of socialism. The people of North 
Vietnam have unceasingly heightened their 
vigilance in a firm resolve to smash all ad- 
venturistic military actions of the U.S. im- 
perialists. At the same time they strive to 
strengthen their economic and military po- 
tentials to fulfill the obligations incumbent 
on the great rear area vis-a-vis the great 
forefront in the south. They wholeheartedly 
support the fight of the Lao and Cambodian 
people. 

With their tradition of dauntless struggle 
against foreign aggression, the Vietnamese 
people are determined to overcome all diffi- 
culties and hardships, to persist in, and step 
up, the patriotic resistance war against U.S. 
aggression to liberate the south, defend and 
build the socialist north, proceed to the 
peaceful reunification of the country, and 
contribute to the defence of peace in Asia 
and the world. 

The Soviet Union resolutely supports, un- 
til total victory, the Vietnamese people's 
patriotic struggle against U.S. aggression on 
the three fronts—military, political and dip- 
lomatic. 

The two sides sternly condemn the U.S. 
imperialists who have prolonged, itensified 
and extended the war of aggression in Indo- 
china, and trampled underfoot the Geneva 
agreements of 1954 on the Indochinese coun- 


tries and those of 1962 on Laos. 
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The two sides firmly demand that the 
United States Government stop its inter- 
vention and aggression, withdraw all U.S. 
troops, military advisers and personnel from 
South Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, cease 
all U.S. military activities in Indochina and 
let each Indochinese people settle their own 
affairs, without foreign interference. 

The two sides hold that the seven-point 
proposal presented by the Provisional Rev- 
olutionary Government of the Republic of 
South Vietnam is a logical and reasonable 
basis for the settlement of the Vietnam prob- 
lem. The two fundamental problems involved 
in this proposal are the following: The U.S. 
Government must put an end to its war of 
aggression, withdraw rapidly, totally and 
without conditions all troops, military ad- 
visers and personnel, weapons and war ma- 
terials of the United States and of the other 
foreign countries in the U.S. camp, from 
South Vietnam, liquidate the U.S. military 
bases in South Vietnam; it must stop back- 
ing the bellicose group of henchmen now 
in power headed by dictator Nguyen Van 
Thieu to pave the way for the formation 
in Saigon of a new administration standing 
for peace, independence, neutrality and de- 
mocracy, and which will show willingness to 
enter into serious talks with the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government of the Republic 
of South Vietnam with a view to setting up 
a broad government of national accord in 
South Vietnam. 

The two sides fully support the Lao and 
Cambodian peoples’ just struggle against the 
U.S. imperialists and their henchmen, They 
support the five-point political solution of 
the Lao Patriotic Front, and the political 
programme of the National United Front of 
Cambodia. 

The two sides hold that the struggle of 
the Vietnamese, Lao and Cambodian peo- 
ples is an important, indissoluble part of the 
revolutionary struggle of the people around 
the world. 

By valiantly defending their national 
rights, the Vietnamese, Lao and Cambodian 
people are making historic contributions to 
the total and final victory of the forces of 
peace, national independence, democracy and 
social progress. 

Proceeding from the fundamental interests 
of the struggle for peace, national independ- 
ence, democracy and socialism, the two sides 
stressed the need for strengthening the solid 
friendship and cooperation among the fra- 
ternal socialist countries, and are resolving 
to contribute with all their forces to the 
restoration and consolidation of the soli- 
darity among the socialist countries, among 
the communist and workers parties, the basis 
of Marxism-Leninism and proletarian inter- 
nationalism. 

The Democratic Republic of Vietnam and 
the Soviet Union declare support for the 
strength of the European socialist countries 
to consolidate the gains of the anti-fascist 
world and to achieve a development in line 
with the trends of the times, for the sake of 
peace and security in Europe, by way of 
making an important contribution to the 
cause of world peace. The two sides hold that 
the continuous consolidation of the socialist 
countries’ strength in all respects constitutes 
the most decisive factor for victory in this 
struggle. The two sides hold that the agree- 
ment concluded between the Soviet Union 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, be- 
tween the Polish People’s Republic and the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the quadri- 
partite agreement on West Berlin assert the 
inviolability of the frontiers between Euro- 
pean countries, enhance the international 
position of the German Democratic Republic, 
and create a premise for the establishment of 
relations on an equal footing between all 
countries and the German Democratic Re- 
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public according to international law, and 
positively contribute to the defense, peace 
and security in Europe. 

The two sides resolutely struggle for the 
restoration of the legitimate rights of Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China in the United Nations 
and the expulsion of the Chiang Kai-shek 
clique from that organization. 

The two sides strongly condemn the im- 
perialists’ unceasing provocations against the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea. They 
declare full support for the eight-point pro- 
gram of the Government of the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea for peaceful re- 
unification of the country. 

The two sides resolutely support the Cuban 
people’s struggle in defence of the security 
and sovereignty of the Republic of Cuba. 

The two sides express their solidarity with 
the Arab peoples. They firmly demand the 
liquidation of the aftermath of the Israeli 
aggression, the complete withdrawal of the 
Israeli armed forces from the occupied Arab 
territories, the restoration of legitimate 
rights of the Palestinian Arab people. 

The Democratic Republic of Vietnam and 
the Soviet Union express their solidarity with 
the struggle of the Asian, African and Latin 
American peoples against imperialism, colo- 
nialism and neo-colonialism, for the inde- 
pendence, honour and freedom of their coun- 
tries, and for the right to freely choose their 
way of social development. 

The Democratic Republic of Vietnam and 
the Soviet Union hold that the pressing in- 
ternational problems should be settled in 
keeping with the fundamental national as- 
pirations of the various peoples. 

Founded on a community of social regime 
and ideal, the cordial friendship and multi- 
form co-operation between the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam and the Soviet Union 
are in keeping with the fundamental aspira- 
tions of the Vietnamese and Soviet peoples. 
The friendship of deeply popular character 
between Vietnam and the Soviet Union and 
the relations between the Vietnam Workers 
Party and the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union are based on Marxism-Leninism and 
proletarian internationalism. 

On behalf of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet, 
the USSR Council of Ministers and the en- 
tire Soviet people, the Soviet party and gov- 
ernment delegation expressed its admiration 
for the Vietnamese people's heroic struggle 
for the independence and freedom of the 
fatherland, against the U.S. aggressors and 
their accomplices. The word “Vietnam” has 
come to be a synonym of tenacity, gallantry, 
self-abnegation and revolutionary heroism. 

Acting upon the testament of President 
Ho Chi Minh, an eminent international revo- 
lutionary, their venerated leader, the Viet- 
namese people are winning prodigious victo- 
ries in the irresistance war against the U.S. 
aggressors as well as in the building of 
socialism. Their historic feats of arms ag- 
complished under the leadership of the Viet- 
nam Workers Party strongly encourage the 
liberation movement of the various peoples. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Un- 
ion, the entire Soviet people affirm their un- 
shakable determination always to extend to 
the Vietnamese people their support and as- 
sistance in the patriotic struggle against U.S. 
aggression, and in the development and con- 
solidation of the socialist gains of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam. The Soviet Union 
has been standing and will stand at the sides 
of fighting Vietnam, of the heroic Vietnamese 
people. 

The Vietnam Workers Party, the Govern- 
ment of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
and the Vietnamese people always remember 
that the Communist Party, the Government 
and the fraternal people of the Soviet Union 
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have extended to the Vietmamese people a 
powerful support, an important, multiform 
and effective aid in their past resistance 
against the French colonialists as well as in 
the present resistance against U.S. aggres- 
sion, for national salvation and in the bulld- 
ing of socialism. The strong political sup- 
port that has found a concentrated expres- 
sion In the appeal of the 24th Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 
support of the struggle of the Vietnamese 
people, of the Indochinese peoples against 
U.S. aggression, as well as the great assistance 
that the Soviet party and government have 
extended to the Vietmames people over the 
past years in the economic end military 
fields, in terms of specialists and technology, 
and in the training of cadres and workers, 
constitute brilliant manifestations of the 
Soviet people’s militant solidarity and lofty 
internationalist sentiments vis-a-vis the 
Vietnamese people. That is a powerful en- 
couragement for the Vietnamese people to 
eagerly march forward to the total victory of 
their just cause. 

On behalf of the Vietnam Workers Party, 
the National Assembly and the Government 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and 
the Vietnamese people, the Vietnamese dele- 
gation expressed sincere and profound grati- 
tude for this extremely precious support and 
assistance of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, the Supreme Soviet, the Gov- 
ernment and the fraternal people of the 
Soviet Union. 

The Vietnamese side expressed the most 
sincere and cordial sentiments of the Viet- 
namese people toward the Soviet Union, the 
land of the October Revolution, the greatest 
revolution of our times, which has ushered in 
a new era in human history, and shown to 
all nations the way of struggle for self-liber- 
ation. The Vietnamese side expressed the 
boundless respect, affection and gratitude of 
the Vietnamese people towards Lenin the 
leader of genius, the great teacher of the 
world revolution whose thinking lights the 
way of victorious revolutionary struggle for 
the international working class and the op- 
pressed peoples. 

The Vietnamese side warmly hails the fra- 
ternal Soviet people’s brilliant successes in 
all fields over the past 54 years. The Vietnam- 
ese people are confident that under the lead- 
ership of the CPSU, founded and steeled by 
Lenin, the heroic Soviet people who have 
openea up the way to socialism, cleared the 
path to communism, and ushered in the era 
of conquering the cosmos for the happiness 
of man, will record even greater successes in 
the building of the Soviet land. In the Soviet 
Union, the material technological base of 
communism is being built on an increasing 
scale, at an accelerated tempo. The Soviet 
people's great achievements in the building 
of the new social relationship, the new ma- 
ternal-technological base and the new man 
have developed the Soviet Union’s strength 
in the economic, defense and other fields, 
and they are enhancing her role, position 
and prestige in the international arena, The 
might of the Sovet Union, the strength of 
the socialist system constitutes a sure guar- 
antee for the revolutionary cause of the 
various nations, a very important factor to 
defeat the provocative and aggressive schemes 
of U.S.-headed imperialism, to defend peace 
and security in the world. 

The Vietnamese people deeply rejoice at 
the brilliant successes of the fraternal Soviet 
people and consider them to be a powerful 
encouragement to their revolutionary cause. 

The Vietnamese people sincerely wish the 
Soviet people success in the carrying out of 
the great tasks laid down by the 24th Con- 

of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union with a view to bringing the Soviet 
Union vigorously forward on the road of 
building the material and technological base 
of communism, thereby making a positive 
contribution to the strengthening of the 
socialist system and the maintenance of 
world peace. 
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The two sides are gratified to note that 
over the past years, the relations between the 
Vietnam Workers Party and the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and the relations 
between the two states on the basis of Marx- 
ism-Leninism and proletarian international- 
ism have further developed. Favourable 
premises already exist for further consolidat- 
ing and extending these relations. 

The Vietnamese party and government 
delegation stresses the important effect of 
the assistance extended by the Soviet Union 
and the other socialist countries for the suc- 
cessful building of socialism in the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Vietnam and the strength- 
ening of her defence potential. 

The two sides expressed their determina- 
tion to go on doing everything to further 
tighten the fraternal friendship and multi- 
form co-operation between the two parties 
and the two states on the basis of Marxism- 
Leninism and proletarian internationalism. 

To this end, the two sides agreed to entrust 
the releyant organizations and services with 
the task of working out measures for a long- 
term development of the economic cooper- 
ation and the trade, cultural, scientific, tech- 
nological and other relations between the two 
countries. 

on these measures are to be sub- 
mitted for decision to the Central Committee 
of the Vietnam Workers Party and the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, to the Government of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam and the 
Government of the Soviet Union. 

The two sides are confident that the es- 
tablishment of the Vietnam-Soviet Joint 
Committee on Economic, Scientific and Tech- 
nological Cooperation will contribute to the 
strengthening of the economic relations be- 
tween Vietnam and the Soviet Union. 

The Vietnamese and Soviet sides agreed to 
carry on studies about the building of a 
hydroelectric work on the Da River, and that 
the Soviet services concerned will continue 
to send specialists to the Democratic Repub- 
lic of Vietnam to undertake the whole work 
of geological prospection and technical stud- 
ies and to prepare other required documents. 

Over the past years the two sides have ex- 
changed many high-level delegations and 
held useful talks on problems of common 
concern. The two sides affirm that such con- 
tacts and exchanges of views will be in- 
creased in a spirit of friendship, solidarity 
and mutual confidence for the benefit of the 
two countries and in the interests of the 
socialist cause. 

As a result of the talks, the two sides have 
signed relevant agreements. These documents 
are new manifestations of the lasting friend- 
ship and militant solidarity between the 
Vietnamese and the Soviet peoples. 

The two sides are highly satisfied with the 
talks, meetings and conversations which 
have been held, and they note that the 
visit of the Soviet party and government 
delegation has greatly contributed to con- 
solidate further the relations of fraternal 
friendship, the militant solidarity and the 
close cooperation between the Vietnam 
Workers Party and the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, between the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. 

On behalf of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet and 
the Government of the Soviet Union, Com- 
rade N. V. Podgornyy has forwarded to the 
leading comrades of the Vietnam Workers 
Party and the Government of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam the invitation for an 
official visit of a Vietnam party and govern- 
ment delegation to the Soviet Union. 

The Vietnamese side has accepted this in- 
vitation with thanks. The specific date for 
the visit will be agreed upon in due course. 

For the Democratic Republic of Vietnam: 
Le Duan, first secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Vietnam Workers Party, head 
of the delegation of the Vietnam Workers 
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Party and the Government of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam. 

For the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics: N. V. Podgornyy member of the Po- 
litical Bureau of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
President of the Presidium of the USSR Su- 
preme Soviet, head of the Soviet party and 
government delegation. 

Hanoi, October 7, 1971. 


THE CLOSING CIRCLE 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, more than 
once I have risen in this distinguished 
House to discuss the ecological problems 
faced by modern society. In my mind, 
the balance in nature should be one of 
our utmost concerns. Recently, I came 
across an article, the first of two, by 
Barry Commoner in the September 25, 
1971, issue of the New Yorker. Mr. Com- 
moner’s understanding of the situation 
is extremely deep. His ability to discuss 
the issues involved simply and clearly 
makes this article a “must” for anyone 
interested in ecology. Unlike many other 
articles on this topic, Mr. Commoner 
does not write for the sake of rhetoric, 
but for the sake of writing something 
worth reading. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this article to 
my distinguished colleagues. Be assured 
that I shall inform this House when the 
second article appears. 

The article follows: 

THE CLOSING CRCLE—I 
(By Barry Commoner) 

Here, in the earth's thin skin of air, water, 
and soil, and the radiant solar fire that 
bathes it, several billion years ago life ap- 
peared and was nourished. As it grew, life 
evolved, its old forms transforming the 
earth's skin, and new ones adapting to these 
changes. Living things multiplied in number, 
variety, and habitat until they formed a 
global network, becoming deftly enmeshed 
in the surroundings they had themselves 
created. This is the ecosphere, the home life 
has built for itself on the planet’s surface. 

The modern mind has become accustomed 
to think of separate, singular events, each 
dependent upon a unique, singular cause. 
But in the ecosphere every effect is also a 
cause: an animal's waste becomes food for 
soil bacteria; what the bacteria excrete nour- 
ishes plants; animals eat the plants. Such 
cycles are hard to fit into human experience 
in the age of technology, where Machine A 
always yields Product B, and Product B, once 
used, is cast away, having no further mean- 
ing for the machine, the product, or the user. 

We have broken out of the circle of life, 
converting its endless cycles into man-made, 
linear events. Oil is taken from the ground, 
distilled into fuel, burned in an engine, con- 
verted thereby into noxious fumes, which are 
emitted into the air. At the end of the line is 
smog. Other man-made breaks in the eco- 
sphere’s cycles spew out sewage, toxic chemi- 
cals, heaps of rubbish—testimony to our 
power to tear the ecological fabric that has, 
for millions of years, sustained the planet’s 
life. Suddenly, we have discovered what we 
should have known long before: that any- 
thing which fails to fit into the ecosphere is 
a threat to its finely balanced cycles. 

There is a kind of ambiguity in our rela- 
tion to the environment. Biologically, human 
beings participate in the environmental sys- 
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tem as subsidiary parts of the whole. Yet hu- 

_man society is designed to exploit the en- 
vironment as a whole to produce wealth. The 
paradoxical role we play in the natural en- 
vironment—at once participant and ex- 
ploiter—distorts our perception of it. Partic- 
ularly serious is the illusion that we have 
“conquered nature” and no longer depend 
on the natural environment. A good place 
to experience this illusion is in a jet airplane. 
Safely seated on a plastic cushion, carried 
in a winged aluminum tube, streaking miles 
above the earth’s surface, through air nearly 
thin enough to boil the blood, at a speed 
that almost makes the sun stand still, we 
find it easy to believe that we have con- 
quered nature and have escaped from the 
ancient bondage to air, water, and soil. 

But, like the people it carries, the airplane 
is a creature of the earth’s environment. Its 
engines burn fuel and oxygen produced by 
the earth’s green plants. Traced a few steps 
back, every part of the craft is equally de- 
pendent on the environment. The steel came 
from smelters fed with coal, water, and oxy- 
gen—all nature’s products. The aluminum 
was refined from ore with electricity, again 
produced by combustion of fuel and oxygen 
or generated by falling water. For every 
pound of plastic in the plane’s interior, we 
must reckon that some pounds of coal were 
needed to produce the power used to manu- 
facture it. For every manufactured part, gal- 
lons of pure water were used. Without the 
earth’s natural environmental constituents— 
oxygen, water, fuel—the airplane, like mal., 
cannot exist. The ecosphere and the multi- 
tude of living things that inhabit it sup- 
ports every human activity; it is essential 
to our livelihoods and our lives, 

How the earth was formed from the cloud 
of cosmic dust that produced the solar sys- 
tem is not yet clear. But we do know that 
the earth was at first a lifeless rocky mass 
in an atmosphere consisting largely of water 
vapor, hydrogen gas, ammonia, and methane. 
These substances are made up of the same 
four chemical elements that now dominate 
the composition of the earth’s skin, hydro- 
gen, oxygen, carbon, and nitrogen. (Water is 
made of two hydrogen atoms and one oxy- 
gen atom; hydrogen gas of two hydrogen 
atoms; ammonia of one nitrogen atom and 
three hydrogen atoms; methane of a carbon 
atom and four hydrogen atoms.) But on the 
earth at present these elements also occur 
in molecular combinations vastly more nu- 
merous and complex than the simple mole- 
cules that composed the ancient atmosphere. 

The basic events that, from this begin- 
ning, generated the present skin of the earth 
including its living inhabitants, are now fair- 
ly well known. Living things are made up 
nearly exclusively of the same four elements 
that composed the earth’s early atmosphere. 
But in ving things these elements take on 
enormously complex molecular forms, com- 
posing the class of organic compounds. The 
variety and complexity of organic compounds 
is staggering. 

Thus, a single protein molecule, a type of 
substance characteristic of all living things, 
consists of an elaborately convoluted net- 
work of thousands of hydrogen atoms, hun- 
dreds of carbon atoms, and lesser numbers 
of oxygen and nitrogen atoms. Thousands of 
different kinds of protein molecules, each 
with a distinctive atomic arrangement, oc- 
cur in living things. Some idea of the enor- 
mous variety that is possible can be gained 
from this esoteric but illuminating fact: The 
weight of the combination of just one 
molecule of each of the different kinds of 
protein that could exist, given the rules of 
protein composition, would be larger than 
the weight of the known universe. This 
means that the proteins that are actually 
found in living things represent only a fan- 
tastically small fraction of all the possible 
varieties of protein. Such complexity, variety, 
and selectivity are characteristic of all the 
other major classes of organic compounds in 
living things: nucleic acids, carbohydrates, 
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fats, vitamins, and hormones. Thus, the ac- 
tual chemical composition of living things 
is an enormously narrow selection from the 
range of possible chemical compositions. 

What process could convert the few sim- 
ple molecules in the earth's early atmosphere 
into the monumentally complex yet highly 
selective assemblage of organic compounds 
that we now find in living things? For a long 
time, it was believed that this accomplish- 
ment—like the analogous one of composing 
a novel out of the letters of the alphabet— 
was an ability unique to living things. This 
would mean that life, in its full chemical 
competence, somehow appeared in a single 
spontaneous event on the earth, or came to 
the earth through space from some other 
source. 

According to this view, the origin of life 
must have preceded the appearance of or- 
ganic compounds on the earth. We now know 
that the reverse is true—that organic com- 
pounds were derived from the simple in- 
gredients of the earth’s early atmosphere by 
non-living, geochemical processes, and them- 
selves later gave rise to life. The geochemical 
origin of organic compounds has been imi- 
tated in the laboratory: a mixture of water, 
ammonia, and methane that is exposed to 
ultraviolet light, an electric spark, or just 
heat produces detectable amounts of such 
organic compounds as amino acids—which, 
linked together, become proteins. Ultraviolet 
light was readily available from solar radia- 
tion on the primitive earth's surface. There 
is now good reason to believe that under this 
influence the simple compounds of the 
earth's early atmosphere were gradually con- 
verted into a mixture of organic compounds. 
Thus, to use an image favored by the orig- 
inator of this theory, Professor A. I. Oparin, 
there appeared on the earth a kind of “or- 
ganic soup.” 

It was within this soup that the first liv- 
ing things developed, two to three billion 
years ago. How that happened is a fasci- 
nating but poorly understood process. For- 
tunately, we do know enough about the char- 
acteristics of the first forms of life to estab- 
lish their dependence—and their effects— 
on the environment. It now seems quite clear 
that the first forms of life were nourished by 
the ancient earth’s organic soup. All living 
things require organic substances as food, 
which is the source both of the energy that 
drives them and of their own substance. The 
organic compounds that must have been 
present in the soup—for example, sugars— 
can readily yield energy sufficient to support 
life, and, together with other building blocks, 
such as amino acids and nucleotides, they 
can be formed into the huge and complex 
molecules of life: carbohydrates, proteins, 
and nucleic acids. Oxygen, as such, was lack- 
ing in the early earth’s atmosphere, so that 
the first living things must have derived 
energy from organic foods without combust- 
ing them with oxygen. This type of metabo- 
lism—fermentation—is the most primitive 
energy-yielding process in living things. 

All present forms of life, including those 
which depend on oxygen, can carry out fer- 
mentation on organic compounds to somé 
degree. However, life could not have survived 
in this form, for it would have soon con- 
sumed the earth's original organic soup. Sur- 
vival became possible because of a timely 
evolutionary development: the emergence of 
photosynthetic organisms. These new or- 
ganisms—the first green plants—used sun- 
light to combine carbon dioxide and inor- 
ganic materials into fresh organic matter. 
This crucial event reconverted the first life 
forms’ waste, carbon dioxide, into their 
food—organic compounds. It closed the circle 
and transformed what was a fatally linear 
process into a looped, self-perpetuating one. 
Since then, the presence and expansion of 
life on the earth has been linked to a vir- 
tually inexhaustible source of energy—the 
sun. 

This, in its primitive form, is the grand 
scheme that has perpetuated life on the 
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earth: the dependence of one life process on 
another; the mutual, interconnected devel- 
opment of the earth’s life system and the 
non-living constituents of the environment; 
the repeated transformation of the materials 
of life in great cycles, driven by the energy of 
the sun. This evolutionary history can be 
summarized in a series of propositions about 
the nature of life and its relation to the en- 
vironment: Living things, as a whole, 
emerged from the non-living skin of the 
earth. 

Life is a very powerful form of chemistry, 
which, once on the earth, rapidly changed its 
surface. Every living thing is intimately de- 
pendent on its physical and chemical sur- 
roundings, so, as these changed, new forms 
of life, suited to the new surroundings, 
emerged. Life begets life, so that once new 
forms appeared in a favorable environment 
they could proliferate and spread until they 
occupied every suitable environmental niche 
within physical reach. Every living thing is 
dependent on many others, either indirectly, 
through the physical and chemical features 
of the environment, or directly, for food or a 
sheltering place. 

Within every living thing on the earth— 
indeed, within each of its individual cells— 
is contained another network (as complex, 
on its own scale, as the environmental sys- 
tem), made up of numerous intricate mole- 
cules, elaborately interconnected by chemical 
reactions, on which the life properties of the 
whole organism depend. 

Unfortunately, we in the scientific com- 
munity are not well prepared to deal with 
interconnections of this kind. We have been 
trained by modern science to think about 
much simpler events—how one particle 
bounces off another, or how Molecule A reacts 
with Molecule B. Confronted by a situation 
as complex as the environment and its vast 
array of living inhabitants, we are likely— 
some more than others—to attempt to re- 
duce it in our minds to a set of separate 
simple events, in the hope that their sum 
will somehow represent the whole. This is an 
illusory hope. For some time now, biologists 
have studied animals isolated in cages, and 
biochemists have studied molecules isolated 
in test tubes, accumulating the vast, de- 
tailed literature of modern biological science. 
Yet these separate data have yielded no sum 
that explains why the air reeks and the water 
is foul. 

I make this confession as a preliminary to 
my own effort, in what follows, to describe 
the environmental system in a way that may 
help us understand the present crisis. The 
confession is intended as a reminder that 
we have so long neglected the task of study- 
ing complex natural processes, such as those 
in the environment, that our methods of 
approaching them are still crude and uncer- 
tain. Consider the numerous ways of think- 
ing about the environment. First, there is its 
spatial complexity: How can we encompass 
in a unifying idea the existence, as a stable 
continuing entity, of the richly populated, 
kaleidoscopic ambience of a tropical jungle 
and the seemingly dead, unchanging desert? 
Then there is the multiplicity of living things 
in the environment: What common features 
can explain the environmental behavior of 
a mouse, a hawk, a trout, an earthworm, an 
ant, the bacteria of the human intestine, 
and the algae that color Lake Erie green? 

Then there is the variety of biochemical 
processes that not only are internal to every 
living thing but also mediate Its interactions 
with other living things and with the en- 
vironment: How can we hold within a single 
set of ideas photosynthesis, the fermenta- 
tive decay of organic matter, oxygen-requir- 
ing combustion, and the intricate chemical 
dependence of one organism on another that 
leads to parasitism? Each of these questions, 
representing a separate view of the environ- 
mental system, is only a narrow slice through 
the complex whole. While each can illumi- 
nate some features of the whole system, the 
picture it yields is necessarily false to some 
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degree. For in looking at one set of rela- 
tionships we inevitably ignore a good deal of 
the rest, yet in the real world everything 
in the environment is connected to every- 
thing else. 

One interesting slice through the environ- 
mental network can be taken by tracing the 
movement of chemical elements that partici- 
pate in it. There are a hundred-odd chemi- 
cal elements, and every chemical compound 
consists of molecules in which two or more 
elementary atoms are linked together. So 
nitrogen gas (as in the air) consists of 
molecules made up of two linked nitrogen 
atoms; the molecules of oxygen gas (also in 
the air) consist of two linked oxygen atoms; 
carbon-dioxide molecules consist of a car- 
bon atom combined witht two oxygen atoms; 
sulphur dioxide has an analogous composi- 
tion; and so on. 

A distinction is made between two great 
classes of compounds: inorganic and organic. 
Organic compounds were first discovered 
exclusively in juices of living things (grapes, 
for example), as against non-living parts of 
the earth, such as the air or rocks. As the 
chemical compositions of organic compounds 
were worked out, it became apparent that 
all of them contained carbon atoms, linked 
together in chains (straight or branched) or 
in rings. Other atoms common in the organic 
compounds found in living things are hydro- 
gen, oxygen, and nitrogen, and, less fre- 
quently, phosphorus, sulphur, and certain 
metals. Carbohydrates, such as sugar, starch, 
and cellulose, as well as proteins, fats, nucleic 
acids, vitamins, and hormones are all organic 
compounds. Common salt, nitrates, and 
phosphates lack carbon and are classed as 
inorganic compounds. Carbon dioxide is 
usually considered inorganic, because of its 
simplicity. Chemists have learned how to 
synthesize organic compounds, and the 
variety and complexity of man-made organic 
substances are vast and growing. 

Among the chemical elements that partici- 
pate in ecological cycles, nitrogen plays a 
leading role, and its track through the en- 
vironmental network is illuminating. About 
eighty per cent of the earth’s nitrogen is in 
the air, as chemically inert nitrogen gas. 
Of the remaining twenty per cent, a good deal 
is part of the soll's humus, a very complex 
organic substance, Another significant frac- 
tion is contained in living things—almost 
entirely as part of organic compounds. Nitro- 
gen can enter the soil from the air through 
nitrogen fixation—a process carried out by 
various bacterla and algae, some of them 
living free in the soil and others associated 
with the roots of legumes, like clover, 
or with the leaves of some tropical plants. 

Nitrogen also enters the soil from the 
decay of plant matter and of animal wastes. 
Much of it eventually becomes incorporated 
into humus, Humus slowly releases nitrogen 
through the action of soil micro-organisms 
that convert it into nitrate, a chemical 
grouping consisting of a nitrogen atom joined 
to three oxygen atoms. The nitrate is then 
taken up by the roots of plants and is made 
into protein and other vital parts of the 
plants. In nature, the plants become food 
for animals, whose wastes are returned to 
the soil, completing the cycle. The plants’ 
roots play a crucial role in this cycle. They 
extract nitrate from the soil water, using 
oxygen to drive the combustion processes 
that yield the needed energy. Oxygen pene- 
trates the soil from the air, through a net- 
work of small air spaces created by the spongy 
structure of humus, Thus, the soil’s humus 
content governs its porosity and the efficiency 
with which the roots absorb nitrate and 
other nutrients. 

Consider the implications of two sets of 
relationships that have just been described: 
one, the over-all movement of nitrogen 
atoms through the soil cycle; the other, the 
interdependence of the plants’ efficient 
growth and the structure of the soil. Note 
that the two cycles are not of the same sort. 
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One describes the literal movement of a 
physical entity, the nitrogen atom; the other 
is more abstract, involving a set of depen- 
dencies of one process on another. The two 
cycles are strongly connected at a single 
point—humus. 

In one cycle, humus is the major store- 
house of soil nitrogen for plant growth; in 
the other, it is responsible for the physical 
condition of the soil that enables the effi- 
cient use of nutrients, including nitrogen 
released from the humus. This duality in the 
role of humus in the soil amplifies the effects 
of changes in soil condition. That is, if the 
soil’s humus content declines, the availabil- 
ity of nitrate for plant growth is reduced, 
and since the efficiency of nitrate absorp- 
tion by the roots falls at the same time, the 
effect of humus on plant growth is self- 
accelerating. Or, to put it another way, ade- 
quate soil humus insures not only a good 
supply of nutrient nitrogen but also its 
thrifty use by the plant. 

Any environmental agent that, like hu- 
mus, links two or more cycles is almost cer- 
tain to play a powerful role in the system as 
a whole. Such a link enhances the complex- 
ity of the system; the fineness of its net- 
work, and thereby contributes to its stabil- 
ity. For this reason, when such a link is 
weakened the ecological fabric is likely to 
unravel. To appreciate the crucial signifi- 
cance of a link such as humus, one must, of 
course, see it in its two roles simultaneously. 
Unfortunately, this type of vision is not fos- 
tered by the kind of specialization that iso- 
lates biologists into separate camps: experts 
either on soil structure or on plant nutri- 
tion. The tendency to consider only one 
thing at a time is a chief reason we have 
failed to understand the environment and 
have blundered into destroying it. 

The movement of nitrogen in aquatic eco- 
systems is also significant. Again the move- 
ment is cyclical through a sequence of steps: 
fish produce organic wastes; decay micro- 
organisms working upon these wastes release 
nitrogen from organic forms and combine it 
with oxygen to form nitrate; this is recon- 
verted to organic forms by algae; algal or- 
ganic matter nourishes small aquatic ani- 
mals; these are eaten by the fish. The bal- 
ance between the rate of decay of organic 
materials and the rate of algal growth de- 
termines the concentration of nitrate in the 
water, In nature, little nitrate reaches the 
water from the soil, because of its thrifty 
use in the soil cycle. As a result, the nitrate 
content of natural surface water is very low 
(on the order of a part per million) and the 
algal population is correspondingly low; the 
water is clear and—unless man intervenes 
to upset the balance—remains largely free 
of noxious organic debris. 

Of the three great ecological arenas— 
soil, water, and air—the air is the largest, 
the most uniform across the globe, and the 
one affected least directly by biological ac- 
tion. In nature, the composition of air is 
remarkably uniform: nearly eighty per cent 
nitrogen gas, about twenty per cent oxygen 
gas, with a very low concentration of car- 
bon dioxide (about .03 per cent), very much 
lower concentrations of a few rare gases, such 
as helium, neon, and krypton, and variable 
amounts of water vapor. Like everything 
else on earth, the behavior of the sea of air 
is governed by cycles, but in general these 
involve physical phenomena rather than 
chemical or biological ones. 

On a short time scale, the air cycle is 
simply what we call weather. The weather 
cycle is driven by the sun’s energy, which 
bathes the earth incessantly. Any substance 
on the earth's surface that absorbs solar 
energy—for example, soil—is warmed by it 
unless the energy causes a change in the 
state of the substance. Energy absorbed by 
ice, a solid, instead of warming it can con- 
vert it to the liquid state—water. Energy 
absorbed by water either warms it or con- 
verts it to the gaseous state—water vapor, 
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If the energy-absorbing material is readily 
changed in state—for example, the water in 
the ocean—a considerable part of the solar 
energy can be absorbed without raising the 
temperature. So, after a sunny day the sand 
is hot and the water relatively cool. During 
the day, the air above the hot sand, being 
warm and light, rises; the cooler air over 
the water flows in to take its place; there 
is a cool on-shore breeze. 

A good deal of the solar energy absorbed 
by the oceans, which cover two-thirds of 
the earth’s surface, is taken up by conver- 
sion of liquid water to water vapor—the 
process of evaporation. Every gram of water 
vapor carried in the air embodies a fixed 
amount of solar energy—about five hundred 
and thirty-six calories per gram. When the 
reverse process—condensation of water vapor 
into liquid—occurs, this energy is released. 
During hot summer days in the Caribbean, 
the air is filled with water vapor. As the 
water vapor rises from the earth’s surface, 
it strikes the cold air of the stratosphere 
and begins to condense, forming rain. For 
every gram of water vapor that condenses 
to rain, five hundred and thirty-six calories 
of energy are released. This heats the air, 
causing it to rise; cool air rushes in near 
the surface to replace the rising hot air— 
winds are created. This is the origin of 
Caribbean hurricanes. 

For our purpose, the main thing to keep 
in mind about the daily changes in the air 
that bathes the earth is that the weather 
is a means of moving the air mass that covers 
& particular locale, such as a city, and a 
means of washing airborne materials, such 
as pollutants, out of it. The weather keeps the 
air clean. Anything that becomes airborne. 
caught by the weather, is eventually brought 
to earth, where it enters the environmental 
cycles that operate in the water and the soil. 
If there is little air movement, whatever is 
introduced into the air by local activities— 
for example, smog—tends to accumulate in 
the air, Still-air conditions have a way of 
perpetuating themselves. When air is still, 
it tends to develop into an upper zone of 
warm air and a lower zone of cold air. This 
reverses the usual situation, in which the 
lower layers of air are warmer than the up- 
per ones, and it is therefore called an inver- 
sion. Since cold air is denser than warm air, 
vertical circulation is prevented under in- 
version conditions. 

An inversion may hold the air mass over a 
city in place for some days. When that hap- 
pens, as it did in New York City in Novem- 
ber, 1966, pollutants may accumulate to the 
point of emergency. These weather changes 
are chiefly in the lower reaches of the atmos- 
phere—the layer extending forty or fifty 
thousand feet above the earth's surface. 
Above this layer is the stratosphere, where 
there is almost no moisture—no clouds, no 
rain or snow. If things that enter the air are 
light enough to escape into the stratosphere, 
they may remain there for a long time. Some 
of the radioactive debris produced by nuclear 
explosions is associated with very light par- 
ticles, and they may remain in the strato- 
sphere for months, 

Over a long period of time, changes in the 
composition of the air can have strong ef- 
fects on the amount and kind of solar radia- 
tion that reaches the earth’s surface. These 
effects are brought about by changes in the 
amounts of airborne dust particles, water 
vapor, clouds, carbon dioxide, and ozone. 
Generally, water vapor and clouds have a 
shielding effect; solar radiation is scattered 
by water droplets, and much of it may then 
fail to reach the earth. This is why cloudy 
conditions tend to reduce the earth’s tem- 
perature. Carbon dioxide has a special effect, 
because it is transparent to most of the 
sun’s radiation except that in the infrared 
region of the spectrum. 

In this respect, carbon dioxide is like glass, 
which transmits visible light but refiects in- 
frared—the properties that make glass so 
useful in a greenhouse in the winter. Visible 
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energy enters through the glass, and is 
absorbed by the soil in the greenhouse and 
converted to heat, which is reradiated from 
the soil as infrared energy. But when this 
infrared energy reaches the greenhouse glass, 
it is bounced back and held within the green- 
house as heat. This is why an otherwise un- 
heated greenhouse is so warm on a sunny 
winter day. Like glass, the carbon dioxide in 
the air that blankets the earth acts as a giant 
energy valve. Visible solar energy passes 
through it; reaching the earth, much of this 
energy is converted to heat, but the resultant 
infrared radiation is kept within the earth's 
air blanket by the heat-reflecting property 
of carbon dioxide. 

Thus, the higher the carbon-dioxide con- 
centration in the air the larger the proportion 
of solar radiation retained by the earth as 
heat. In the early period of the earth’s exist- 
ence, the carbon-dioxide concentration was 
high, and, accordingly, the average tem- 
perature of the earth approached the tropical. 
Then, as great masses of plants used carbon 
dioxide in the formation of vegetation— 
which eventually fossilized as coal, oil, and 
gas—the earth became cooler. Now that we 
are burning these fossil fuels and releasing 
their carbon dioxide, the carbon-dioxide con- 
centration of the atmosphere is rising, and 
may have an effect on the earth's tempera- 
ture. 

Another constituent of the air, ozone, plays 
& special role in governing the radiation that 
is received at the earth’s surface. A chemically 
reactive molecule composed of three atoms 
of oxygen joined in a triangle, ozone is a 
good absorber of ultraviolet radiation. It is 
formed from oxygen, but since it reacts vigor- 
ously with substances near the earth’s sur- 
face, it is present only in the upper reaches 
of the stratosphere. When the earth's atmos- 
phere acquired its oxygen from the photo- 
synthetic activity of green plants, the planet 
also acquired a high-altitude blanket of 
ozone. Before that, the earth’s surface had 
been bathed in intense ultraviolet radiation; 
indeed, this was the energy source that con- 
verted the early earth’s blanket of methane, 
water, ammonia, and hydrogen gas into the 
soup of organic compounds in which the first 
living things originated. 

However, ultraviolet radiation is very dam- 
aging to the delicate balance of chemical 
reactions in living cells, and it is likely that 
the first living things survived only by grow- 
ing in a layer of water sufficiently thick to 
protect them from the ultraviolet radiation 
that reached the earth's surface. Not until 
oxygen was formed, and, with it, the pro- 
tective layer of ozone, was the intensity of 
ultraviolet radiation on the earth’s surface 
reduced sufficiently to allow living things to 
emerge from the water and begin to inhabit 
the earth’s surface. The continued existence 
of terrestrial life is dependent on the layer 
of ozone in the stratosphere—a protective 
device that is, itself a product of life. A 
reduction of the ozone in the stratosphere 
would put terrestrial life under a serious 
threat from solar ultraviolet radiation, This 
threat has been raised by the SST. 

In broad outline, these are the sort of 
environmental cycles that govern the be- 
havior of the three great global systems— 
the soil, the water, and the air. Within each 
of the systems are found many thousands 
of different species of living things. Each 
species is suited to its particular environ- 
mental niche, and each, through its life 
processes, affects the physical and chemical 

roperties of its immediate environment, 
including the life processes of other living 
species. These relationships are bewildering 
in their variety and marvelous in their in- 
tricate detail. An animal—say, a deer—may 
depend on plants for food; the plants depend 
on the action of soil bacteria for their nutri- 
ents; the bacteria, in turn, live on the or- 
ganic wastes dropped on the soil by animals; 
at the same time, the deer is food for the 
mountain lion, Insects may live on the juices 
of plants or gather pollen from their flowers. 
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Other insects may suck blood from ani- 
mals, Bacteria may live on the internal tis- 
sues of animals and plants, Fungi break 
down the tissues of dead plants and animals. 
All this, many times multiplied, and orga- 
nized, species by species, in Intricate, precise 
relationships, makes up the vast network of 
life on the earth. 

The science that studies these relation- 
ships and the processes linking each living 
thing to the physical and chemical environ- 
ment is ecology—the science of planetary 
housekeeping. It is a young science, and 
much of what it includes has been learned 
from studies of only small segments of the 
network of life on the earth. Ecology has 
not yet explicitly developed cohesive, simpli- 
fying generalizations such as are exemplified 
by the laws of physics. Nevertheless, a num- 
ber of generalizations are evident in what 
we already know about the ecosphere, and 
these can be organized into an informal set 
of laws of ecology. 

The First Law of Ecology: Everything Is 
Connected to Everything Else. The fact that 
an ecosystem consists of multiple intercon- 
nected parts that act on one another has 
some surprising consequences. Our ability 
to picture the behavior of such systems has 
been helped considerably by the development, 
even more recent than ecology, of the sci- 
ence of cybernetics. We owe the basic con- 
cept to the inventive mind of the late Nor- 
bert Wiener. “Cybernetics” derives from the 
Greek word for helmsman; it is concerned 
with cycles of events that steer, or govern, 
the behavior of a system. The helmsman is 
part of a system—the ship—that also in- 
cludes the compass and the rudder. If the 
ship veers off the chosen compass course, the 
change shows up in the movement of the 
compass needle. 

Observed and interpreted by the helms- 
man, this event determines a subsequent 
one: the helmsman turns the rudder, which 
swings the ship back onto its original course. 
When this happens, the compass needle re- 
turns to its on-course position, and the cycle 
is complete, If the helmsman turns the rud- 
der too far In response to a small defection 
of the Compass needle, the excess swing of 
the ship shows up in the compass, signalling 
to the helmsman to correct his overreaction 
by an opposite movement, Thus, the opera- 
tion of the cycle stabilizes the course of the 
ship. 

In a similar way, stabilizing cybernetic re- 
lations are built into an ecological cycle 
Consider, for example, the fresh-water eco- 
logical cycle of fish, organic waste, bacteria 
of decay, inorganic products, algae, fish. Sup- 
pose that, owing to unusually warm summer 
weather, there is a rapid growth of algae. 
This depletes the supply of inorganic nu- 
trients, so that two sectors of the cycle—algae 
and nutrients— are out of balance, but in 
opposite directions. The operation of the 
ecological cycle, like that of the ship, soon 
brings the situation back into balance. For 
the excess of algae increases the case with 
which fish can feed on them, and this re- 
duces the algal population, increases fish- 
waste production, and eventually leads to an 
increased level of nutrients when the waste 
decays. Thus, the levels of algae and nu- 
trients tend to return to their original, bal- 
anced position. 

In such cybernetic systems, the course is 
maintained not by rigid control but flexibly, 
just as the ship does not move unwaveringly 
on its path but swings first to one side of 
the true course and then to the other. The 
frequency of its swings depends on the rel- 
ative speeds of the various steps in the cycle, 
such as the rate at which the ship responds 
to the rudder. Ecological systems exhibit 
comparable swings, although these are often 
obscured by the effects of daily or seasonal 
variations in weather and other environ- 
mental agencies. The most famous examples 
of such ecological oscillations are the peri- 
odic fluctuations in the size of fur-bearing- 
animal populations, 
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For example, from trapping records in 
Canada it is known that the populations of 
rabbits and lynx follow ten-year fluctuations. 
When there are many rabbits, the lynx pros- 
per; the rising population of lynx increas- 
ingly ravages the rabbit population, reducing 
it; as the rabbits become scarce, there is in- 
sufficient food to support the now numerous 
lynx; as the lynx begin to die off, the rabbits 
are less fiercely hunted and increase in num- 
bers. And so on. These oscillations are built 
into the operation of the simple cycle, in 
which the lynx population is positively rē- 
lated to the number of rabbits and the rab- 
bit population is negatively related to the 
number of lynx. 

In such an oscillating system, there is al- 
ways danger that an oscillation will swing 
so wide of the balance point that the system 
can no longer compensate for it and the 
system will collapse. Suppose, for example, 
that in one particular swing of the rabbit- 
lynx cycle the lynx manage to eat all the 
rabbits (or, for that matter, all but one). 
Now the rabbit population can no longer 
reproduce. As usual, the lynx begin to starve 
as the rabbits are consumed, but this time 
the drop in the lynx population is not fol- 
lowed by an increase in rabbits. The lynx 
then die off. The entire rabbit-lynx system 
collapses. 

This is similar to the ecological collapse 
that accompanies eutrophication. If the nu- 
trient level of lake water becomes so high 
as to stimulate the rapid growth of algae, 
the dense aigal population cannot be long 
sustained, because of an intrinsic limita- 
tion in photo-synthetic efficiency. As the 
thickness of the algal layer in the water in- 
creases, insufficient light for photosynthesis 
reaches the lower parts of the algal layer. 
Thus, any strong overgrowth of algae very 
quickly dies back, releasing organic debris. 
The level or organic matter may then become 
so great that its decay—which is to say its 
combining with oxygen to form nitrate and 
other inorganic substances—totally depletes 
the oxygen content of the water. The bac- 
teria of decay, which need oxygen to survive, 
then die off. The entire aquatic cycle 
collapses. 

The dynamic behavior of a cybernetic sys- 
tem-—that is, the frequency of its natural 
oscillations, the speed with which it responds 
to external changes, and its over-all rate of 
operation—depends on the relative rates of 
its constituent steps. In the ship system, the 
compass needle swings in fractions of a sec- 
ond; the helmsman’s reaction takes some 
seconds; the ship responds over a period of 
minutes. In the aquatic ecosystem, each bio- 
logical step also has a characteristic reaction 
time, which depends on the metabolic and 
reproductive rates of the organisms in- 
volved. The time to produce a new genera- 
tion of fish may be some months; for algae 
it is a matter of days; decay bacteria can re- 
produce in a few hours. 

The metabolic rates of these organisms— 
that is, the rates at which they use nutrients, 
consume oxygen, produce waste—is inversely 
related to their size. If we call the metabolic 
rate of a fish one, the algal rate is about a 
hundred and the bacterial rate about ten 
thousand. If the entire cyclical system is to 
remain in balance, the over-all rate of turn- 
over must be governed by the slowest step— 
in this case, the growth and metabolism of 
the fish. Any external occurrence that forces 
part of the cycle to operate faster than the 
over-all rate leads to trouble. 

For example, the rate of waste production 
by fish determines the rate of bacterial decay 
and the rate of oxygen consumption in the 
course of that decay. In a balanced situation, 
enough oxygen is produced by the algae and 
enters from the air to support the decay bac- 
teria. But suppose that the rate at which 
organic waste enters the cycle is increased 
artificially—for example, by the dumping of 
sewage into the water. Now the decay bacteria 


are supplied with organic waste at a much 
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higher level than usual. Because of their 
rapid metabolism, they are able to act quick- 
ly on the increased organic load. 

As a result, the rate of oxygen consumption 
by the decay bacteria can easily exceed the 
rate of oxygen production by the algae (and 
the rate of the entry of oxygen from the air), 
so the oxygen level goes to zero and the sys- 
tem collapses. Thus, the rates of the sepa- 
rate processes in the cycle are in a natural 
state of balance that is maintained only as 
long as there is no overwhelming external 
intrusion on the system. Such an intrusion, 
because it is not controlled by the self-gov- 
erning cyclical relations, is a threat to the 
stability of the whole system. 

Ecosystems differ considerably in their rate 
characteristics and therefore vary a great deal 
in the speed with which they react to 
changed situations or approach the point of 
collapse. For example, aquatic ecosystems 
turn over much faster than a soil ecosystem; 
an acre of richly populated marine shoreline 
annually produces about seven times as 
much organic material as an acre of alfalfa. 
The slow turnover of the soil cycle is due to 
the rather low rate of one of its many steps— 
the release of nutrient from the soil’s or- 
ganic store, which is very much slower than 
the corresponding step in the aquatic system, 

The amount of stress an ecosystem can ab- 
sorb before it is driven to collapse is also a 
result of its various interconnections and 
their relative speeds of response. The more 
complex the ecosystem, the more success- 
fully it can resist a stress. For example, in the 
rabbit-lynx system, if the lynx had an alter- 
native source of food they might survive the 
sudden depletion of rabbits. In this way, 
branching—the establishing of alternative 
pathways—increases an ecosystem’s resist- 
ance to stress. Most ecosystems are so com- 
plex that the cycles are not simple circular 
paths but are crisscrossed with branches to 
form a network, or a fabric, of interconnec- 
tions. Like a net, in which each knot is con- 
nected to others by several strands, such a 
fabric can resist collapse better than a simple 
circle of threads, which if it is cut anywhere 
breaks down as a whole. Environmental pol- 
lution is often a sign that ecological links 
have been cut, and that the ecosystem has 
been artificially simplified and made more 
vulnerable to stress and to final collapse. 

A typical food chain begins with micro- 
scopic algae; these are eaten by small fish, 
which, in turn, are eaten by game fish, which 
are finally taken by a bird of prey or man. 
As a result, there is a kind of pyramid of con- 
sumption, in which the biggest animal, at the 
top, is sustained by a great mass of smaller 
organisms, lower down. One consequence of 
this relationship is that when any substance 
that, unlike ordinary body substances, is not 
metabolized (for example, a pesticide or mer- 
cury) enters the food chain, it becomes in- 
creasingly concentrated as it moves toward 
the top. For example, when Clear Lake, Cal- 
ifornia, was treated with the persistent, non- 
metabolized insecticide DDD, the water was 
found to contain from fifty to seventy parts 
of the insecticide per million. In the micro- 
scopic algae, DDD concentrations were about 
two hundred and fifty times as great; in 
small fish, the concentration was about five 
hundred times as great as it was in the water; 
and in large fish the concentration of DDD 
was eighty thousand times that of the lake 
water. 

All this results from the simple fact about 
ecosystems that everything is connected to 
everything else. The system is stabilized by 
its dynamic, self-compensating properties, 
but these same properties, if they are sub- 
jected to undue stress, can lead to a dramatic 
collapse. The complexity of the ecological 
network and its intrinsic rate of turnover 
determine how great a stress it can endure, 
and for how long, without collapsing. And 
the ecological network is an amplifier, so that 
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a small perturbation in one place may have 
large, distant, long-delayed effects. 

The Second Law of Ecology: Everything 
Must Go Somewhere, This is, of course, sim- 
ply an informal restatement of a basic law 
of physics—that matter is indestructible. 
Applied to ecology, the law means that in 
nature there is no such thing as waste. In 
every natural system, what is excreted by one 
organism as waste is taken up by another 
as food. Animals release carbon dioxide as 
a respiratory waste; this is an essential nu- 
trient for green plants. Plants excrete oxy- 
gen, which is used by animals. Animal or- 
ganic wastes nourish the bacteria of decay. 
The waste of the bacteria—inorganic mate- 
rials such as nitrate, phosphate, and carbon 
dioxide—become algal nutrients. 

A persistent effort to answer the question 

“Where does it go?” can yield a surprising 
amount of valuable information about a 
ecosystem. Consider, for example, the fate of 
a household item that contains mercury— 
a very toxic substance, with serious environ- 
mental effects that have only recently been 
recognized. A dry-cell battery, containing 
mercury is bought, used to the point of ex- 
haustion, and then thrown out. But where 
does it really go? First it is put in a con- 
tainer of rubbish; this is collected and tak- 
en to an incinerator, Here the mercury is 
heated and converted into mercury vapor, 
which is emitted by the incinerator stack. 
Mercury vapor is carried by the wind, and 
is eventually brought to earth in rain or 
snow. Entering a mountain lake, let us say, 
the mercury condenses and sinks to the bot- 
tom. Here it is acted on by bacteria, which 
conyerts it to methyl mercury. This is solua- 
ble and is taken up by fish; since it is not 
metabolized, the mercury accumulates in the 
organs and the flesh of the fish. The fish are 
caught and eaten by men and the mercury 
becomes deposited in their organs. This is 
an effective way to trace out an ecological 
path. 
It is also an excellent way to counteract 
the prevalent notion that something regard- 
ed as useless simply “goes away” when it is 
discarded. Nothing “goes away,” instead, it 
is transferred from place to place, converted 
from one molecular form to another, acting 
on the life processes of any organism in 
which, for a time, it is lodged. One of the 
chief reasons for the present environmental 
crisis is that large amounts of material have 
been extracted from the earth, converted into 
new forms, and discharged into the environ- 
ment without anyone’s taking into account 
the fact that everything has to go some- 
where, The results, too often, is the accu- 
mulation of harmful amounts of material 
in places where, in nature, they do not 
belong. 

The Third Law of Ecology: Nature Knows 
Best. In my experience, this principle is like- 
ly to encounter considerable resistance, for it 
appears to contradict a strongly held idea 
about the unique competence of human be- 
ings. One of the most pervasive features of 
modern technology is the notion that it is 
intended to “improve on nature”—to provide 
food, clothing, shelter, and means of com- 
munication and expression that are superior 
to those available to man in nature. Stated 
baldly, this third law of ecology holds that 
any major man-made change in a natural 
system is likely to be detrimental to that 
system. This is a rather extreme claim; nev- 
ertheless, I believe that it has a good deal of 
merit, if it is understood in a properly de- 
fined context. 

Suppose you were to open the back of your 
watch, close your eyes, and poke a pencil 
into the exposed works. The almost certain 
result would be damage to the watch—al- 
most certain, but not absolutely so. There is 
some possibility, however small, that the 
watch was out of adjustment and that the 
random thrust of the pencil would happen 
to make the precise change needed to im- 
prove it. However, this outcome is exceed- 
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ingly improbable. The reason is self-evident. 
There is a very considerable amount of 
what technologists now call research and de- 
velopment (or, more familiarly, r. and d. be- 
hind the watch. This means that over the 
years numerous watchmakers, each taught 
by a predecessor, have tried out a huge va- 
riety of detailed arrangements of watch- 
works, have discarded those that were not 
compatible with the over-all operation of 
the system, and have retained the better 
features. 

In effect, the watch mechanism, as it now 
exists, represents a very restricted selection 
from among an enormous variety of possible 
arrangements of its components. Any ran- 
dom change made in the watch is likely to 
fall into the very large class of inconsistent 
or harmful arrangements that have been 
tried out in past watchmaking experience 
and discarded. One might say, as a law of 
watches, that “the watchmaker knows best.” 

There is a close analogy in biological sys- 
tems. It is possible to induce random, in- 
herited changes in a living thing by treating 
it with an agent, such as X-rays, that in- 
creases the frequency of mutations. Gen- 
erally, exposure to X-rays increases the fre- 
quency of all the mutations that have been 
observed—though very infrequently—in 
nature and can therefore be regarded as pos- 
sible changes. 

What is significant for our purpose is the 
universal observation that when mutation 
frequency is enhanced by X-rays, or other 
means, nearly all the mutations are harmful 
to the organisms, and the great majority are 
so damaging as to kill the organisms before 
they are fully formed. In other words, a liv- 
ing organism that is forced to undergo a 
random change in its organization is, like a 
watch, almost certain to be damaged rather 
than improved. And in both cases the ex- 
planation is the same—a great deal of r. 
and d. 

In effect, there are several billion years of 
r. and d. behind every living thing. In that 
time, a staggering number of new individual 
living things have been produced, each of 
them affording an opportunity to try out the 
suitability of some random genetic change. 
If the change d: the organism, the or- 
ganism is likely to die before the change can 
be passed on to future generations. In this 
way, living things accumulate a complex or- 
ganization of compatible parts, and those 
possible arrangements that are not compat- 
ible with the whole are screened out in the 
long course of evolution. Thus, the struc- 
ture of a present living thing or the organiza- 
tion of a current natural ecosystem is likely 
to be “best,” in the sense that it has been 
so heavily screened for disadvantageous com- 
ponents that any new one is likely to be 
worse than the present ones. 

This principle is particularly relevant to 
the field of organic chemistry. Living things 
are composed of many thousands of different 
organic compounds, and it is sometimes 
imagined that at least some of these might 
be improved upon if they were replaced 
by man-made variants of the natural 
substance, 

The third law of ecology suggests that the 
artificial introduction of an organic com- 
pound that does not occur in nature is very 
likely to be harmful. The varieties of chemi- 
cal substances that are actually found in 
living things are vastly more restricted than 
the varieties that are possible. Obviously, a 
fantastically large number of protein types 
are not made by living cells, although many 
of these possible protein types were once 
formed in some particular living things, 
found to be harmful, and rejected through 
the death of the experimental subject. Liv- 
ing cells synthesize fatty acids—a type of 
organic molecule that contains carbon chains 
of various lengths—whose chains have even 
numbers of carbon atoms (two, four, six, 
etc.) but synthesize no fatty acids with odd 
numbers of carbon atoms in their chains. 
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This suggests that the latter have at some 
point been tried out and found wanting. 
Similarly, organic compounds that contain 
attached nitrogen and oxygen atoms are very 
rare in living things. This fact should warn 
us that the artificial introduction of sub- 
stances of this type could be dangerous. And 
that is indeed the case: such substances are 
usually toxic and frequently carcinogenic. 
And I would suppose from the fact that DDT 
is nowhere found in nature that somewhere, 
at some time in the past, some unfortunate 
cell synthesized this molecule—and died. 

One of the striking facts about the chemis- 
try of living systems is that for every organic 
substance that is produced by a living or- 
ganism there exists somewhere in nature an 
enzyme capable of breaking that substance 
down. In nature, that is, no organic sub- 
stance is synthesized unless there is provision 
for its degradation; recycling is enforced. 
When man synthesizes an organic substance 
with a molecular structure that departs sig- 
nificantly from the types occurring in nature, 
the probability is that no degradative en- 
zyme exists and that the material will 
accumulate, 

These considerations suggest that it would 
be prudent to regard every man-made organic 
chemical that has a strong effect on any one 
organism as potentially dangerous to other 
forms of life. In practice, this means that all 
man-made organic compounds that are at all 
active biologically ought to be treated as we 
treat drugs—or, rather, as we should treat 
them, That is, prudently, cautiously. Such 
caution or prudence is, of course, impossible 
when billions of pounds of the substance are 
produced and broadly disseminated into the 
ecosystem, where it can reach and affect 
numerous organisms not under our observa- 
tion. Yet this is precisely what has been done 
with detergents, pesticides, and herbicides. 

The Fourth Law of Ecology: There Is No 
Such Thing As a Free Lunch. In my experi- 
ence, this idea has proved so illuminating 
for environmental problems that I am bor- 
rowing it from its original source, economics. 
The law derives from a story that economists 
like to tell about an oil-rich potentate who 
decided that his new wealth needed the guid- 
ance of economic science. Accordingly, he 
ordered his advisers, on pain of death, to 
produce a set of volumes containing all the 
wisdom of economics, When the tomes ar- 
rived, the potentate was impatient and is- 
sued a second order—to reduce all the knowl- 
edge of economics to a single volume. The 
story goes on in this vein until the advisers 
are required, if they are to survive, to reduce 
the totality of economic science to a single 
sentence. This sentence is the “free-lunch” 
law. 

In ecology, as in economics, the law is 
intended to warn us that every gain is won 
at some cost. In & way, this ecological law 
embodies the three previous laws. Because 
the global ecosystem is a connected whole, 
in which nothing can be gained or lost, and 
which is not subject to over-all improve- 
ment, anything extracted from it by human 
effort must be replaced. The payment of this 
price cannot be avoided, 

Our experience with nuclear power, for 
example, tells us that modern technology has 
achieved a scale and an intensity that begin 
to match those of the global system in which 
we live. But it also reminds us that we can- 
not wield this power without deeply intrud- 
ing on the delicate environmental fabric that 
supports us, and it warns us that our ability 
to intrude on the environment far outstrips 
our knowledge of the consequences. It tells 
us that every environmental incursion, what- 
ever its benefits, has a cost. 

Air pollution is not merely a nuisance and 
a threat to health, It is a reminder that our 
most celebrated technological achieve- 
ments—the automobile, the jet plane, the 
power plant, industry in general, and, in- 
deed, the modern city itself—are, in the en- 
vironment, costly failures. 
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The same pattern may be found in the 
effects of our pollution of water, as in the 
eutrophication of Lake Erle, where we have 
grossly—and, I believe, irreversibly—changed 
a source of great ecological wealth. And what 
we have done to our air and water we are 
now doing to our soil. 

Decatur, Illinois, which provides a striking 
case history of soil pollution, is a quiet city 
of a hundred thousand people, lying in the 
open farmland of Illinois about a hundred 
and twenty miles from the nearest large 
city, St. Louis. There are only a few local 
industries, none of them very serious pol- 
luters. It might seem an unlikely place to 
find evidence of the environmental crisis. Yet 
Decatur now confronts a pollution problem 
as serious in its potential human hazards, 
and as far-reaching in its significance for 
the United States and the world, as air pollu- 
tion in Los Angeles. 

There was no evidence of environmental 
trouble in Decatur until a few years ago, 
when the local health department received 
a sample of water for a routine test for 
nitrate content. The department conducted 
such tests chiefly as a service to surrounding 
farms. For a number of years, it had been 
known that shallow wells on farms in the 
Midwest often contained nitrate above the 
levels recommended by public-health author- 
ities. Nitrate itself apears to be relatively 
innocuous in the human body. 

However, it can be converted to nitrite by 
the action of certain intestinal bacteria, 
which are often more active in infants than 
in adults. And nitrite, a grouping of one 
nitrogen and two oxygen atoms, is poisonous, 
for it combines with hemoglobin in the 
blood, converting it to methemoglobin, and 
so preyents the transport of oxygen by the 
blood. An infant thus affected turns blue 
and is in serious danger of asphyxiation and 
death. 

The problem with the wells was discovered 
some years ago by physicians in Missouri, 
and since then health officials have been alert 
to it, warning farmers to use a new water 
supply when their wells exceeded the recom- 
mended nitrate level—forty-five parts per 
million. The problem is worldwide; infant 
methemoglobinemia from excessive nitrate 
has been reported in France, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and Israel. The Macon 
County health department found that the 
sample in question exceeded the recom- 
mended limit somewhat, but this was not 
surprising, since nitrate-polluted wells are 
fairly common in the area. 

However, the citizen who had submitted 
the sample then informed the health depart- 
ment that the sample came not from a 
farm well but from the Decatur city water 
supply. The city obtains its water from 
Lake Decatur, an impoundment of the Sanga- 
mon River, and tests quickly showed that 
both the lake water and the river water had 
a nitrate level at about the recommended 
limit. This was in the spring. By summer, 
the level had declined considerably, but it 
rose again in the winter, so that in the fol- 
lowing spring months it had again reached 
a potentially dangerous nitrate level. Since 
then, the cycle has been repeated, and the 
city faces a serious, and as yet unsolved, 
public-health problem. 

I learned all this from Leo Michl, the 
Public Health Administrator of Macon 
County, in Decatur, who called me in St. 
Louis, where I was teaching a course at 
Washington University on environmental 
problems, among them the general behavior 
of nitrogen in the ecosphere. The Decatur 
situation was discussed in class, and since 
students these days are actively concerned 
with the relevance of science to public af- 
fairs, it was perhaps not surprising that one 
student, who happened to live in Illinois, 
telephoned the Decatur newspaper to re- 
port the water situation. After the facts were 
confirmed by the health department, the 
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paper published the news that in recent 
months the city’s water supply had been 
polluted with excessive nitrate, and that fer- 
tilizer used on the surrounding farmlands 
was a possible source of the pollution. 

The newspaper account agitated a num- 
ber of people. Intensive use of inorganic 
nitrogen fertilizer has become the mainstay 
of farms in the Decatur area, as it has in 
many other parts of the world. Since 1945, 
the costs to the American farmer of most of 
his needed resources—land, labor, ma- 
chinery, and fuel—have increased consider- 
ably in relation to the cash value of his 
crops. On the other hand, the relative cost 
of fertilizer has declined significantly 

As a result, the farmer receives his great- 
est economic return, per dollar invested, 
from the use of nitrogen fertilizer. If public- 
health considerations should force a reduc- 
tion in the use of this type of fertilizer, 
farmers might face economic ruin. To ap- 
preciate how acutely this conflict affects the 
farmers of Illinois, it is necessary to under- 
stand agricultural conditions in that area. 
Ilinois is in the great corn belt of the United 
States, and corn is an avid consumer of soil 
nitrogen. The nitrogen available from the 
natural fertility of the soil has declined since 
farming began in the area. Under natural 
conditions, a rather large store of humus 
nitrogen is maintained in the soil by the 
addition of the organic remains of plants 
and the bodily wastes of animals. 

Organic nitrogen is also formed there by 
the fixation of nitrogen taken from the air 
and acted upon by certain soil bacteria. When 
the soil is heavily cropped and the crop is re- 
moved from the land and sold, rather than 
fed to animals, the supply of humus nitro- 
gen necessarily declines. 

However, crop yields can be increased con- 
siderably by the artificial addition of inor- 
ganic nitrogen to the soil. In Illinois, the 
total annual use of inorganic nitrogen as 
fertilizer increased from less than ten 
thousand tons in 1945 to about six hundred 
thousand tons in 1967, and the increasing 
use of nitrogen fertilizer has greatly im- 
proved the yield of corn acre. Between 
1945 and 1948, when very little fertilizer was 
used, the average annual corn yield was about 
fifty bushels per acre; in 1958, when about a 
hundred thousands tons of fertilizer was 
used, the average corn yield was about seven- 
ty bushels per acre—an increment of twenty 
bushels per acre in yield in response to a 
fertilizer increment of about a hundred 
thousand tons per year. 

In 1965, four hundred thousands tons of 
nitrogen was used to obtain an average 
yield of about ninety-five bushels per acre— 
a fertilizer increment of three hundred 
thousand tons to obtain an additional twen- 
ty-five bushels per acre. Obviously, the law 
of diminishing returns is at work here; as 
cultivation becomes increasingly intensive, 
increasing amounts of nitrogen fertilizer 
must be used to obtain the same increment 
in yield. In these figures lies the crux of the 
issue that confronts Decatur. Local farm- 
ers often find that if they receive a return 
of only about eighty bushels per acre from 
their corn crop, they just about meet ex- 
penses. If they are to operate at a profit, 
the yield per acre must be raised above that 
point, and under present conditions this can 
be accomplished only by the use of nitrogen 
fertilizer at levels that are utilized very in- 
efficiently by the crop. 

The farmers are not troubled by this in- 
efficiency in itself, because the cost of fer- 
tilizer is very low. Of course, the inefficient 
uptake of the last few pounds of nitrogen per 
acre means that a good deal of the nitrogen 
must go somewhere else. The fate of this 
“lost” nitrogen is suggested by data from the 
Illinois State Water Survey, which shows 
that between 1958 and 1965, when nitrogen- 
fertilizer use increased fourfold, the nitrate 
levels of a number of the rivers that drain 
Illinois farmlands increased significantly. 
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There was good reason to believe that the 
intensive use of nitrogen fertilizer was the 
basic cause of the dangerously high levels of 
nitrate in the Decatur water supply. This 
possibility put the citizens of Decatur in a 
very difficult position. Clearly, there was a 
hazard to their water supply that needed to 
be corrected, but if it were to be corrected 
by a reduction in the use of nitrogen fer- 
tilizer on the surrounding farms, not only 
the farmers but Decatur itself would suffer 
economically, since the economy of the city 
was largely dependent on the farms. 

Further controversy on this general sub- 
ject broke out following my presentation 
of a paper on the relation between fertilizer 
and nitrate levels in Midwestern rivers at 
the annual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science in 
December, 1968. Within two weeks, an official 
of the National Plant Food Institute, the 
American fertilizer trade association, had 
sent out letters to soil experts at a number 
of major universities warning them about 
my paper. This attitude is understandable, 
given the Institute’s vested interest in in- 
creasing the sale of fertilizer—a two-billion- 
dollar industry in the United States. 

Even within the scientific community it- 
self, “objectivity” is a difficult—perhaps an 
illusory—goal. After all, we in the scientific 
community are all human beings as well as 
scientists. Like everyone else, we develop a 
set of personal values that reflect, among 
other things, our relations to major seg- 
ments of society and our vested interest in 
the significance and validity of our own 
work. The way scientists get at the truth 
is not so much by avoiding mistakes or 
personal bias as by displaying them in 
public, where they can be corrected. 

In any event, it is not surprising that, in 
addition to the officers of the fertilizer trade 
association, some individual university 
scientists should have been irritated by ob- 
servations regarding the hazards of fertilizers 
to water quality, for the farmers who now 
use great amounts of nitrogen fertilizer do 
so on the advice of agricultural scientists— 
men who have devoted their lives to im- 
proving the farmers’ crop yield and their 
economic well-being. Indeed, the enormous 
economic value of nitrogen fertilizer to the 
farmers of the United States is a tribute 
to the personal devotion and competence 
of agricultural scientists. 

What is at fault in this situation is not 
the agricultural consequences of intensive 
nitrogen fertilization for farm yields but its 
ecological consequences for water supplies, 
and until very recently—when the con- 
troversy over pesticides, fertilizers, and other 
agricultural chemicals led to a change in 
outlook—this broader context was con- 
sidered to lie outside the scope of agricul- 
tural science. 

Aside from open discussion, the scientific 
community has another procedure for get- 
ting at the truth—the accumulation of more 
data. Accordingly, some of us at the Wash- 
ington University Center for the Biology of 
Natural Systems decided to study the De- 
catur situation in detail, Excellent informa- 
tion about the nitrate levels of the Sanga- 
mon River was already available from the 
Illinois State Water Survey, and data regard- 
ing fertilizer use were also at hand, Though 
the parallel between the two sets of data 
was evident, such results would continue to 
be open to criticism as long as there was no 
information that literally traced the moye- 
ment of fertilizer nitrogen from the point 
of application in the soil to the river itself. 

What was needed was some way to dis- 
tinguish between the nitrate in the river 
which originated in artificial fertilizer and 
the nitrate which originated from the break- 
down of humus or other organic materials. 
At this point, I recalled an observation made 
in my laboratory some twenty years earlier, 
when we were using a heavy (nonradioac- 
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tive) isotope of nitrogen to trace the syn- 
thesis of viruses in plants. In nature, the 
nitrogen atom exists in two forms, which are 
chemically identical and differ only in their 
atomic weights. 

One of them, Nitrogen 14 (that is, nitrogen 
with a weight of fourteen atomic units), 
makes up about 99.6 per cent of all natural 
nitrogen; the other form, Nitrogen 15 (that 
is, nitrogen with a weight of fifteen atomic 
units), makes up the remainder. The ratio 
between the prevalence of the two forms of 
nitrogen can be determined with remarkable 
precision by an electronic instrument, the 
mass spectrometer, From mass-spectrometer 
measurements, we now soon learned that 
whereas the artificial fertilizers used in 
Tilinois all had nitrogen-isotope ratios ap- 
proximately the same as that found in the 
air (a natural consequence of the fact that 
they were made, chemically, from air nitro- 
gen), natural nitrogen in soil, manure, and 
sewage was considerably enriched in Nitro- 
gen 15. This meant that measurements of 
the isotope ratio in nitrate taken from the 
Sangamon River or from soil-drainage water 
might show whether the nitrate was derived 
from artificial fertilizer or from organic mat- 
ter in soil, manure, or sewage. 

We decided to make such measurements. 
Fortunately, a Center associate, Dr. John W. 
Goers, had been brought up in Illinois and 
knew the Decatur area and some of its peo- 
ple well. He obtained the cooperation of a 
group of farmers whose land lay in the San- 
gamon River watershed near the town of 
Cerro Gordo. All the land in the area is arti- 
ficially drained by a system of tile pipes that 
lie three or four feet beneath the surface. 
Tramping about the fields with his farmer 
friends, Dr. Goers located the outlet points 
of various drainage tiles and made arrange- 
ments to collect samples of the water that 
flowed from them. 

These samples were brought back to the 
laboratory and measured for nitrate content, 
and the nitrogen was analyzed with respect 
to the ratio between Nitrogen 15 and Nitro- 
gen 14. It was found that those drains yield- 
ing high nitrate levels were low in Nitrogen 
15 content, and those yielding low levels 
were high in it. This meant that whatever 
source was responsible for high nitrate levels 
in soil-drainage water must have itself been 
relatively low in Nitrogen 15 content. 

The only possible nitrogen source with 
that characteristic was artificial nitrogen 
fertilizer. More detailed studies confirmed 
this conclusion, and showed as well that a 
minimum of sixty per cent of the nitrate in 
Lake Decatur is derived from fertilizer used 
on the adjacent farms. There is now little 
doubt that the nitrate problem in Lake De- 
catur arises from the intensive use of arti- 
ficial nitrogen fertilizer on the neighboring 
farms. 

It should be noted that our university is 
not an agricultural institution—that, indeed, 
like most of the nation’s independent uni- 
versities, it has long been guided by the pre- 
cept that its mission is the propagation of 
“pure” knowledge. This has been particu- 
larly true in the science departments, where 
the goal is the pursuit of “basic” science— 
the fundamental properties of nature. In 
practice, especially in biology, this has meant 
in recent years that research has been con- 
cerned largely with the finer details of chem- 
ical and physical processes in living things. 
Usually, such events cannot be studied in 
whole living systems, where they are so nu- 
merous and so elaborately interconnected 
that the nature of any single process is ob- 
scured by the effecta of others. Instead, re- 
search tends to be concentrated on test-tube 
systems of reactive molecules isolated from 
living things. This kind of research, “‘molecu- 
lar biology,” has become almost synonymous 
with “pure” biology. 

Some of us have been concerned because 
such an approach is inapplicable to the ac- 
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tual biological processes that occur in na- 
ture—for example, in Illinois soil—where the 
system's intrinsic complexity must be un- 
derstood rather than avoided by artificial 
isolation of its parts in the laboratory. In- 
deed, a general controversy has now arisen 
in the United States sclentific community— 
& controversy refiecting to some degree the 
demand by many of our students for studies 
that are relevant to the real problems of the 
world. The controversy centers on the ques- 
tion of whether “basic” sclence ought to be 
pursued for its own sake or whether equally 
basic research can be done in the complex 
arena of nature as it exists outside the labo- 
ratory. 

One of my university colleagues, Dr. Daniel 
H. Kohl, is an expert and gifted researcher 
into the electronic processes that couple the 
driving force of solar energy to the chemical 
changes that are the ultimate consequences 
of photosynthesis in plants. Dr. Kohl is con- 
cerned with more than electrons, however, 
and has an equally strong interest in the en- 
vironmental crisis and its consequences for 
human welfare. He therefore expressed an 
interest in taking part in our study of the 
isotope analysis of the fate of fertilizer ni- 
trogen in Ilinois. 

Indeed, he is responsible for much of the 
recent success of the study, not only in the 
laboratory but in the equally important 
arena of ordinary human relations with 
Illinois farmers. It is disturbing but illumi- 
nating to record that Dr. Kohl’s decision to 
undertake this work was made over the 
strong objection of most of his departmental 
colleagues, who were convinced that such 
work was an unacceptable diversion from 
the department’s devotion to “pure” re- 
search, 

Since then, much of the controversy has 
faded away, for it has become increasingly 
evident—not only to the Decatur health 
Officials but also to farmers, agronomists, 
and “pure” biologists—that the fertilizer 
problem is serious and is of far-ranging 
scientific and social significance. This was 
apparent when we reported the results of 
our isotope studies at an unusual kind of 
scientific seminar, held one evening in the 
fall of 1970 in the Cerro Gordo high school 
with local farmers, local health-department 
Officials, and agronomists from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, 

We presented our results, explained our 
interpretation of them, and reported our 
conclusion that the high nitrate levels in 
the Decatur water supply were due largely 
to the intensive use of nitrogen fertilizer by 
the surrounding farms. The discussion went 
on for hours. 

Following a lively interchange with the 
agronomists, there was general agreement 
that the data were meaningful. One agrono- 
mist reported that agricultural agents were 
already advising local farmers to start think- 
ing about the possibility of using less nitro- 
gen fertilizer. (Some months later, that 
same man, Samuel R. Aldrich, who is one of 
the nation’s leading agricultural experts, was 
appointed to the Illinois Pollution Control 
Board, where he proposed a measure un- 
precedented in United States agriculture: 
state regulations to govern the use of fer- 
tilizer.) The response of the farmers that 
evening was especially rewarding. From their 
own scientific insights, they advanced useful 
suggestions for the further development of 
our research. 

Indeed, several farmers have since offered 
the use of their land for experimental studies 
to determine the effects of reduced fertilizer 
levels on the nitrogen output of drainage 
tiles. From that discussion in the high school 
at Cerro Gordo, it was evident that the farm- 
ers, who had the most to lose from any re- 
duction of nitrogen use, were as deeply con- 
cerned as the health officials about the haz- 
ard to the Decatur water supply. They made 
it clear that they were prepared to consider 
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any suggestions that might resolve the con- 
flict between Decatur’s need for healthful 
water and their own need to make a living. 

Since then, our work has continued at a 
much more rapid pace. We have assembled a 
team of biologists, chemists, geologists, soil 
scientists, biochemists, anthropologists, and 
economists to work out the broad range of 
problems that must be considered. On the 
one hand, we are studying the incidence of 
methemoglobinemia in the area, in order to 
evaluate the potential cost, in health, of ele- 
vated nitrate levels. At the same time, de- 
tailed studies have been started to work out 
the consequences for the farmer of any pro- 
posed reduction in nitrogen-fertilizer use. 

Aside from our own group, other research- 
ers have been working in the area, and one 
of these men, Dr. Abraham Gelperin, of the 
University of Illinois, recently reported the 
results of a ten-year study of infant death 
rates in various Illinois counties. He reported 
that in five counties the death rate from as- 
phyxiation for all babies born during the 
months when nitrate levels were high (April, 
May, and June) was 4.8 per thousand. For 
the months when nitrate levels were low 
(August, September, and October), the rate 
for boy babies was 4.5 per thousand, while 
the rate for girls was only 2.9 per thousand. 
Dr. Gelperin concluded, “The evidence indi- 
cated that high levels of nitrate in the water, 
as found in these counties, may increase 
the infant mortality rate among female 
babies.” This may be the first evidence of 
the cost in human health of the intensive 
use of nitrogen fertilizer. 

What we learn in the cornfields around 
Decatur will be applicable elsewhere. In cen- 
tral California, intensive use of nitrogen 
fertilizer is suspected of causing sharp in- 
creases in nitrate levels in wells that yield 
the water supply for many towns. A similar 
problem has appeared in Israel and in Ger- 
many. All this reflects the unexpected re- 
sult of an important technological advance 
that was permitted to intrude significantly 
on the environment before we were aware 
that in improving agriculture it would harm 
human health. 

Environmental deterioration is caused by 
human action and has painful effects on the 
human condition. The environmental crisis 
is therefore not only an ecological problem 
but also a social one. To the intrinsic com- 
plexity of the ecosphere this circumstance 
adds the further complications of human 
activities. The number of people supported 
by the earth’s natural system; the sciences 
that tell us what we know about nature; the 
technology that converts this knowledge into 
practical action; the resultant industrial and 
agricultural production chat extracts new 
wealth from the earth’s skin; the economic 
systems that govern the distribution and 
uses of wealth; the social, cultural, and po- 
litical processes that shape all the rest— 
where in this welter of circumstances can 
we find the human activities that have been 
most significant in causing the environ- 
mental crisis? 

Those who are concerned with “over-popu- 
lation’ often confront us with figures on 
the galloping progression of the number of 
human beings who inhabit the earth: five 
million in prehistoric times, two hunderd 
and fifty million at the birth of Christ, five 
hundred million in 1650, one billion in 1850, 
three and a half billion at present, and some 
six billion projected for 2000. It must also 
be taken into account that there has been 
a similarly rapid growth in the number, vari- 
ety, and usefulness of machines, buildings, 
conveyances, and cooking utensils; in the 
number, variety, and intellectual richness of 
literary works, paintings, musical composi- 
tions, and scientific articles. The earth has 
experienced not only a “population explo- 
sion” but also a “civilization explosion”— 
the new knowledge of nature generated by 
science, the power of technology to guide 
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natural forces, the huge increase in material 
wealth, the rich elaboration of economic, 
cultural, social, and political processes. 

In arbitrarily singling out from among all 
these human activities only one—science— 
my intention is not to slight such other im- 
portant influences on man’s attitude toward 
the world in which he lives as painting, mu- 
sic, and poetry, or to deny their power, but 
only to provide a sharper focus on the mate- 
rial base of human life on earth. Science is, 
after all, the means by which human beings 
learn the nature of the world in which they 
live. Particularly in relation to the ecosphere, 
much of what we do is now guided, con- 
sciously, by what science tells us (or what we 
think it tells us) about nature. 

Immediately dependent on science—the 
accumulated knowledge of how nature oper- 
ates—is technology, which generates practi- 
cal means of using scienctific knowledge for 
useful ends. In the past, technology was of- 
ten developed by trial and error, rather than 
directly from organized scientific knowledge, 
but in modern times nearly all technological 
advances have been consciously guided by 
science. 

In turn—and, again, especially in modern 
times—industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion are dependent on technology. And in all 
modern societies production is closely linked 
to the operation of the economic systems that 
govern the distribution and exchange of the 
forms of wealth people require. (To be sure, 
the connection between science and technol- 
ogy, on the one hand, and the economic sys- 
tem, on the other, is a two-way affair. While 
economic activity depends on productive 
processes generated by science and technol- 
ogy, the reverse is also true. The economic 
system—and the political ideology it ex- 
presses—imposes important constraints on 
the development of science and technology. 

One of these is simply money, which is 
provided by government agencies, private 
foundations, or business enterprises to sup- 
port research and development. Those who 
provide this support can, and do, infiuence 
the course of science and technology simply 
by choosing the areas they favor. (Science 
and technology are thus subject to consid- 
erable social direction.) 

Let us consider the effects of extracting 
wealth from the ecosystem, which, together 
with the earth’s mineral resources, is the 
source of all the goods produced by human 
labor. As wealth increases, so does the num- 
ber of people it supports—for there is con- 
siderable evidence that increased wealth re- 
duces mortality, which (if the birth rates 
does not also decline) leads to an increase in 
population. Since human beings are self- 
propagated, there is a built-in tendency for 
the population to grow as long as sufficient 
wealth is available to support the newly 
added people. 

In turn, the increasing numbers of people 
tend to intensify all the activities that de- 
pend on people—science, technology, pro- 
duction, and the creation of wealth. It is 
sometimes supposed that this self-accelerat- 
ing interaction between the increase in 
wealth and the increase in technological 
competence is bound to set off an explosive 
“population bomb” unless deliberate steps 
are taken to control the birth rate. 

Actually, there is strong evidence that the 
process itself sets up a counterforce, which 
slows population growth considerably. This 
process, known as the “demographic transi- 
tion,” has occurred in most of the industrial- 
ized nations of the world. At first, in the 
early stages of the eighteenth-century agri- 
cultural and industrial revolution, increasing 
wealth reduced mortality, so that—with 
birth rates unchanged—populations grew 
rapidly. 

Later, with a further improvement in liv- 
ing standards, in the nineteenth century, 
birth rates declined and population growth 
slowed down. The reasons for this change are 
not biological but social. Especially impor- 
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tant is the changing role of children. When 
living standards were relatively low—for 
example, in the early stages of the industrial 
revolution—the labor of children was essen- 
tial to the family’s survival. Later, with im- 
proved living standards, adult labor became 
sufficient to maintain family income; com- 
pulsory schools were established, and the 
children, instead of being economic assets, 
became economic liabilities. At the same 
time, as social services improved, parents 
were less likely to depend on children as a 
form of old-age insurance. 

The natural result was a reduced birth 
rate, which occurred even without the bene- 
fit of modern methods of contraception. Thus, 
although population growth is an inherent 
feature of the progressive development of 
productive activities, it tends to be limited by 
the same force that stimulates it—the ac- 
cumulation of social wealth and resources, 

A kind of self-propagating tendency can 
also be recognized within the areas of science 
and technology, which represent an accumu- 
lating, evolving assemblage of facts, ideas, 
and attitudes that are perpetuated by being 
recorded. The body of scientific literature 
and the practical, lasting evidence of tech- 
nological achievements become starting 
points for further advances. In this sense, 
science and technology, like the population, 
are self-generating and, at least for the pres- 
ent, are growing at an ever-increasing rate. 
The scientific “information explosion” is ex- 
emplified in the growth curve of scientific 
papers; the number is doubling every fifteen 
years. Technology, as exemplified by the pro- 
liferation of new instruments and tech- 
niques generated by a germinal invention 
(for example, the transistor), also grows at 
an accelerating rate. Thus, sclence and tech- 
nology tend to generate their own growth as 
long as the social factors on which they de- 
pend permit. 

Self-generated growth is characteristic of 
industrial and agricultural production as 
well. Particularly in modern industrial sys- 
tems, production leads to the accumulation 
of capital goods and financial resources, and 
therefore to the further expansion of pro- 
duction and of its wealth-creating capacity. 
All modern economic systems are designed 
to grow by means of such self-generated ex- 
pansion. Clearly, these sectors of the system 
constitute another self-driven force that 
tends to expand the size of the over-all cycie 
of production and human activity on the 
earth. 

All these expanding activities in the cycle 
of man in nature are dependent on the only 
part of the over-all system that is not created 
by human effort. The ecosphere existed be- 
fore human beings did on the earth; its fun- 
damental properties were established long 
before the appearance of man And, in con- 
trast to the human sectors of the system, 
this natural segment is intrinsically incapa- 
ble of continued growth or expansion. The 
ecosphere and its mineral resources are fixed 
in mass. The solar radiation that drives the 
dynamic events in the ecosphere is, on the 
time scale of human life, fixed in amount, 
(It is gradually declining with the extinc- 
tion of the sun over & period of many billion 
years.) 

Moreover, the ecosphere is governed by 
cyclical processes that must operate in a 
state of balance. It is a fundamental fact of 
nature, then, that the base of human 
existence represented by the ecosphere and 
its mineral resources is limited in its size 
and its rate of activity. One can argue about 
whether the ecosphere has ever operated, 
either in its pre-human, natural condition 
or in its present one, near its intrinsic limit, 
but that there is some limit—that the sys- 
tem’s operation does not permit indefinitely 
continued growth—is undeniable. 

Kept in proper balance, the earth's ecolo- 
gical cycle is self-renewable, at least over the 
time scale involved in human history. On 
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this time scale, it can operate and support 
some number of human beings as one of its 
constituents more or less indefinitely. How- 
ever, mineral resources that are used can 
move in only one direction—downward in 
amount. Unlike the other constituents of 
the ecosphere, mineral resources are non- 
renewable. Fossil fuels, such as coal, oil, and 
natural gas, were deposited in the earth dur- 
ing a special period of its evolution, which 
has not been repeated since (except for the 
slow accumulation of very slight modern fuel 
deposits, such as peat). 

Once fossil fuels are used, the solar energy 
trapped within them millions of years ago 
is dissipated and lost irrevocably. The earth's 
store of metals was also laid down by not- 
to-be-repeated geological events, and this is 
also non-renewable. Of course, since matter 
is never destroyed, metals taken from the 
earth's ores remain on the earth after use 
and, in theory, could be used again. How- 
ever, when iron, for example, is taken from 
the earth as a concentrated ore and is con- 
verted into products that are later scattered, 
as rust, across the face of the globe, what is 
lost, irrevocably, is energy. 

Whenever any material is scattered from 
a concentrated origin and mingles with other 
substances, there is an increase in the prop- 
erty known as entropy, which involves a loss 
in available energy. This is perhaps more 
easily seen in reverse—as the fact that the 
gathering together of scattered material into 
an ordered arrangement requires the addi- 
tion of energy. (Anyone who has tried to re- 
assemble a jigsaw puzzle from its scattered 
parts has experienced this law of nature.) 

Since any use of a metallic resource in- 
evitably involves some scattering of the mate- 
rial, if only from the effects of friction, the 
availability of the resource declines con- 
stantly and can be reversed only at the 
expense of added energy, which is itself a 
limited resource. There is nothing inevitable 
about the high rate at which most metallic 
resources are now scattered after use and so 
lost to reuse. If we wished, we could recover 
nearly all the copper produced from ore and 
built into products and use it again when the 
products have outlived their usefulness, All 
that would be required would be to place 
sufficiently high value on the metal. This 
is exactly what has been done with gold, 
silver, and platinum—the precious metals, 

As a result, only a small proportion of all 
of the precious metals ever mined has been 
lost to reuse. If all metals were valued as 
highly as gold, the problem of mineral deple- 
tion would be solved for a very long time. 
Depletion of metal is governed not so much 
by the amount of metal that is used as by 
the value placed on it, which determines its 
degree of reuse. 

We come, then, to a fundamental paradox 
of man’s life on the earth: that human civi- 
lization involves a sequence of cyclically in- 
terdependent processes that have a built-in 
tendency to grow, except one—the natural, 
irreplaceable, absolutely essential resources 
represented by the earth's ecosphere. A clash 
between the propensity of the man-depend- 
ent sectors of the cycle to grow and the in- 
tractable limits of the natural sector of the 
cycle is inevitable. Clearly, if human activity 
on the earth—civilization—is to survive, it 
must accommodate itself to the demands of 
the natural sector, the ecosphere. 

The present environmental deterioration is 
a signal that we have failed thus far to 
achieve this essential accommodation, So 
much is evident from what we now know 
about environmental pollution. The fouling 
of surface waters is the result of our over- 
loading of the natural, limited cycle of the 
aquatic ecosystem either directly, by the 
dumping of organic matter, in the form of 
sewage and industrial wastes, or indirectly, 
by the release of algal nutrients produced 
by waste treatment or leached from over- 
fertilized soil. 
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The pollution of water is a signal that its 
limited, natural self-purifying cycle has 
broken down under stress. Similarly, air pol- 
lution is a signal that human activities have 
overloaded the self-cleansing capacity of the 
weather system—that the natural winds, 
rain, and snow are no longer capable of clean- 
ing the air. The deterioration of the soil is 
a signal that another system has been over- 
driven—that organic matter, in the form of 
food, is being extracted from the soil at a 
rate that exceeds the rate of rebuilding of 
the soil’s humus. The technical expedient of 
attempting to evade this problem by loading 
the soil with inorganic fertilizer is capable of 
restoring the crop yield, but at the expense 
of increasing pollution, 

All three ecosystems have been polluted by 
man-made synthetics such as pesticides, de- 
tergents, and plastics, and by the dissemina- 
tion of materials not naturally part of the 
environment, such as lead and artificial ra- 
dioactive substances; these materials cannot 
be accommodated by the self-purifying abili- 
ties of the natural systems, and therefore 
accumulate in places harmful to the ecosys- 
tems and to man, And environmental pollu- 
tion by a metal such as mercury—and the 
depletion of this mineral resource—is a con- 
sequence only of our willingness to “lose” it 
because it is insufficiently valuable, accord- 
ing to present economic criteria, to be re- 
claimed. In sum, there is something gravely 
wrong with the way man uses the natural 
resources available to him on the earth. 


PRAY FOR OUR POW’S 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has proclaimed October 20 as Na- 
tional Day of Prayer and urged all 
Americans to pray for American POW’s. 
I wholeheartedly support this, but has he 
forgotten that October 20 is a Wednes- 
day and the children are in school where 
they are forbidden to pray—the Supreme 
Court has ruled that prayer in schools 
is illegal? 

This is indeed a strange situation—the 
President of the United States has called 
upon our people to do something that the 
American judiciary has forbidden, Either 
the President is playing a cruel joke on 
the American people, or he is actually 
a supporter of the prayer amendment— 
House Joint Resolution 191—in which 
case he should make his views known 
and insure congressional approval of this 
measure, one that is wanted and needed 
by the people, even if the national church 
organizations and various leftwing lib- 
eral leaders feel that the people should 
not be allowed to pray as they see fit 
wherever they may find themselves. 

I insert a related news clipping in the 
Record at this point: 
| From the Evening Star, Wednesday, Oct. 13, 

1971] 
Pray For POW’s, Nixon Asks UNITED STATES 


President Nixon has urged Americans to 
pray for the speedy return of American 
prisoners of war in Southeast Asia on Oct. 20, 
which is proclaimed as National Day of 
Prayer. 

His proclamation, issued late yesterday, 
also urged prayers for reconciliation among 
all peoples “and for progress toward ending 
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the divisiveness in our own land and in the 
international community.” 

The proclamation was issued in accord 
with the 1952 Congressional resolution di- 
recting the President to set aside a suitable 
day other than a Sunday each year as a 
national day of prayer. 


SUPPORT FOR REPUBLIC OF CHINA 
MOUNTING—A LETTER TO AM- 
BASSADOR GEORGE BUSH 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most momentous issues to be decided by 
the United Nations since it was created 
is the matter of the retention—or expul- 
sion—of the Republic of China as a 
member of that organization. If that 
great advocate of peace and opponent of 
war and aggression should be expelled, 
which seems unbelievable, such an ac- 
tion will undoubtedly very directly affect 
the survival of the U.N. Its demise as 
anything resembling the objectives for 
which it was established would, in my 
judgment, be thereby foredoomed. 

I include a letter I have today ad- 
dressed to Ambassador George Bush. 

The letter follows: 

OCTOBER 15, 1971. 
Hon, GEORGE BUSH, 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations, 
United Nations Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

DEAR Mr. AMBASSADOR: I have noted, with 
much approbation, press reports of your 
fight in behalf of our government in support 
of the retention by the Republic of China 
of its seat in the United Nations. 

As you know, there is mounting evidence 
of a tremendous upsurge in support of Tai- 
wan, as the time approaches for the UN de- 
cision. You are, of course, aware of the fact 
that 336 members of the House signed a 
declaration in support of Free China’s posi- 
tion. 

I am also confident that you are quite 
aware of the effect this action will have upon 
the future of the United Nations. 

Moreover, I would hope you have made 
known to your counterparts how seriously 
the Congress treats this issue. The mood 
here is such that a reexamination of the 
annual U.S. contribution to the UN budget 
is very much on the minds of most of the 
members. 

Again, let me commend you and respect- 
fully urge that you intensify your fight in 
behalf of one of our best friends, the Re- 
public of China. 

I am taking the liberty of enclosing a copy 
of some remarks I recently made during the 
course of a Special Order in the House, dur- 
ing which many members discussed this 
subject. 

With my very best regards, I remain 

Sincerely, 
O. C. FISHER. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Oct, 6, 
1971} 


STATEMENT OF O. C. FISHER 

Mr. Frister. Mr. Speaker, within a month 
the United Nations is to decide on the ad- 
mission of Red China, Within a month a 
resolution in the United Nations is to be 
considered which would expel the Republic 
of China from the Security Council and from 
the United Nations. 

If the latter should occur, such an action 
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would in my judgment mark the beginning 
of the end of the United Nations as a peace- 
keeping international establishment. 

These developments and the actions that 
are taken must be of grave concern to all 
Americans who think of the United Nations 
as a place where nations are supposed to be 
engaged in the business of promoting peace 
and not in warmaking. On that score Red 
China simply does not qualify, Admitting 
the Peking regime would be like adding a 
known outlaw to a police board to maintain 
order in a community. 

Above everything, the Republic of China 
must not be expelled from the Security 
Council. Its place there is secure from a legal 
and moral standpoint. It was placed there 
when the United Nations was established, as 
a spokesman for the people who live in 
Formosa and those who live on the Chinese 
mainland. That status and that responsi- 
bility has not changed. Its status was estab- 
lished then, and nothing has occurred since 
that time to change that status. 

If it comes to that, the United States 
should and must exercise its veto power in 
that council, should that become necessary. 
It can assert that authority if it chooses, not- 
withstanding some legalistic gyrations in- 
dulged by some. If the United States is to 
remain a member of the U.N, it is high time, 
and it is imperative, that we assert ourselves 
there firmly and forthrightly, and not 
equivocate over legalistic theories. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, if our veto author- 
ity in the Security Council should be chal- 
lenged, and if by some fortuitous ruse or 
accommodation that challenge is sustained, 
then we should immediately withdraw from 
the United Nations. 

Moreover, the time is overdue for the Con- 
gress to reexamine the amount of our con- 
tribution to the U.N. budget, and this fact 
is accentuated by the developments about 
which I have spoken. Indeed we must make 
crystal clear that we will take appropriate 
steps through the appropriation process to 
immediately reduce our commitment and 
henceforth have it relate to our population 
and the size of our national debt—as com- 
pared percentagewise with the public debt 
of other member nations. 

Mr. Speaker, the issue of treatment ac- 
corded our proven friend—and the friend 
and defender of peace and freedom, the Re- 
public of China—is of transcendent impor- 
tance, On this issue the United States must 
not equivocate or compromise, Regardless of 
whether the Peking regime is admitted or 
not admitted, we must insist, and indeed 
demand, that the Republic of China retain 
its rightful seat in the U.N. and in the Se- 
curity Council. 

I am convinced the vast majority of Amer- 
icans subscribe to what I have said. It is 
the duty of the Congress, and it is the duty 
of all who represent our Government, to con- 
firm our policies and conform our actions 
with the composite will of the American 


people. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadistic- 
ally practicing spiritual and mental geno- 
cide on over 1,600 American prisoners of 
war and their families. 

How long? 
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ADDITIONAL MATERIAL CONCERN- 
ING THE CONFIRMATION OF 
HOWARD P. MACE, AS AMBASSA- 
DOR TO SIERRA LEONE 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on two 
recent dates, October 1 and 14, I inserted 
in the Record, material pertinent to the 
proceedings before the Senate Foreign 
Relations concerning the confirmation of 
Mr. Howard P. Mace as the new Ambas- 
sador to Sierra Leone. Two of the items 
which appeared in the October 1 remarks 
contain the testimony of Mr. John Hem- 
enway before the Senate committee and 
the transcript of one of his hearings 
which are now in progress at the State 
Department concerning his selection out 
as a Foreign Service officer with that 
Department. Mr. Hemenway opposed the 
confirmation of Mr. Mace before the For- 
eign Relations Committee and appeared 
before that committee on two occasions 
with arguments supporting his position. 
Mr. Mace responded to Mr. Hemenway’s 
charges in comments to the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee on October 4. Mr. 
Hemenway countered in his letter of 
October 13 to that committee with 
further arguments and attachments. 

As I stated on October 14, I cannot 
judge the merits of this particular case 
but the issue is important enough to 
warrant a full airing of the charges and 
refutations. If Mr. Mace responds to Mr. 
Hemenway’s letter of October 13, I will 
be glad to insert his response in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I insert at this point the second state- 
ment of Mr. Hemenway of October 4, 
Mr. Mace’s reply, the Hemenway letter 
of October 13 with attachments and that 
part of the testimony of the Hemenway 
hearing of October 6 in which Mr. Mace 
testified before the State Department 
Grievance Committee in the matter of 
Mr. Hemenway’s selection out as a For- 
eign Service officer. 

The material follows: 

SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF JOHN D. 

HEMENWAY 
(Testimony of October 4, 1971) 
(“Retired” Foreign Service Officer, formerly 

Chief, Berlin Section, European Bureau, De- 

partment of State) 

Mr. Chairman, on Saturday I reviewed my 
September 30 testimony before this Commit- 
tee. For the record I would like to submit 
some documents your Committee might find 
helpful which pertain to one of the points 
I made on September 30, the dismissal of my 
Hearing Committee Chairman by Mr. How- 
ard P. Mace during the Hearing. 

MR. MACE NOT SOLELY RESPONSIBLE FOR ALL 
FAULTS IN THE SERVICE 


Mr. Mace is responsible for much wrong 
doing in the service—enough, I think, to dis- 
qualify him as ambassadorial material. How- 
ever, I also want the record to show that I 
do not believe that he is solely responsible 
for all of the ills of the Foreign Service. The 
Service is large and complicated; the burden 
of administering it is shared. At the same 
time, it must be remembered that Mr. Mace, 
as Director of Personnel, is one of the 3-5 
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key officials in management charged with 
the responsibility. 

The letters executing the strange and 
illegal act dismissing my Hearing Committee 
Chairman were signed by Mr. Mace. I di- 
rected my remarks solely at Mr. Mace be- 
cause the subject of this Hearing is his fit- 
ness for high office. It may well be that more 
senior officials pressured Mr. Mace above into 
these actions. You may wish to ask Mr. Mace 
about that, based on the following excerpt 
from my Hearing transcript of March 30, 
1971, the fourth session in the series. I will 
submit the entire transcript for the record, 
but the most pertinent section begins on 
page 36: 

“Mr, Joyce. [Mr. Hemenway’s attorney]... 
I think your rulings today will make this 
hearing—insure its fairness. But I am con- 
cerned, in view of General Hagan being sev- 
ered from the payrolls of the Department, 
where that—what posture this committee 
will find itself in, come April 1. And I 
wonder if you have any statement that you 
care to make at this time. 

“Mr. Toussaint. [Hearing Committee Chair- 
man] I have heard nothing from the De- 
partment since the letter dated the 16th 
of March, which I received the 18th— telling 
me I would be terminated on March 31. 

“I should add something, however, to make 
the record clear: 

“At our last hearing—I believe it was in 
response to Mr. Hemenway's question—I re- 
ferred to and made part of the record, Mr. 
Mace’s March 16 memorandum. I would like 
to say now that I have satisfied my own 
mind that my termination was not initiated 
by Mr. Mace. On the contrary, Mr. Mace re- 
acted to considerable pressure to send such 
a letter. 

“I just want to be fair to Mr. Mace. He did 
not initiate that letter.” 

Mr. Chairman, the above is found on pages 
36-37 of the Hemenway Hearing transcript 
of March 30. You will also find the Hearing 
Chairman’s own version of these events on 
page 38 of that transcript and the reaction 
of one member of the Hearing Committee on 
pages 39-45. On page 42, there is a reference 
to yet another episode of harassment against 
a member of the Committee. 

In carrying out its responsibilities, your 
Committee, Mr. Chairman, may wish to ask 
Mr. Mace who it was who pressured him to 
act in this illegal fashion. I know one thing 
for a certainty—he signed the letters. You 
will see from pages 45-49 that there is strong 
reason to believe that this pressure came 
from the Office of the Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State for Administration (now called 
‘Management’—see p. 49). 

RELATIONSHIP WITH DEPUTY LEGAL ADVISOR FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr. Chairman, on Thursday 30 September, 
your Committee heard Mr. Mace refer sev- 
eral times to his consulting and acting on 
the advice of his legal counsel. He appeared 
to justify his own actions by support from 
that counsel. Mr. J. Edward Lyerly, Deputy 
Legal Advisor of the Department of State for 
Administration provides most of the legal 
advice for both Mr. Macomber and Mr. Mace. 
At the Hemenway Hearing on 29 September, 
under oath, Mr. Lyerly denied any knowl- 
edge of important and significant events 
which were sworn to by another highly quali- 
fied witness. That witness is also a lawyer, a 
member of the bar of Louisiana and a mem- 
ber of the bar of the District of Columbia and 
also a member of the staff of the Legal Ad- 
visor’s office. As a matter of fact she is the 
author of the first draft of what later became 
the basis of the material introduced in the 
Senate as Senate Bill 2023, concerning griey- 
ances. 

Further, your Committee already has a 
copy of the Hemenway Hearing transcript 
of July 29, 1971 in which it is noted that 
Mr. Lyerly informed Foreign Service Officer 
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John J. Harter that he (Lyerly) believed 
“there had recently been much loose talk of 
‘due process’ in the Foreign Service, appear- 
ing to imply concepts which he considered 
incompatible with the essential precepts of 
the Foreign Service.” (See pages 25-26 of that 
transcript.) 

Does Ambassador-designate Mace agree 
with the opinion expressed by his legal ad- 
visor concerning due process? Just how de- 
pendent has Mr. Mace been on legal advice 
offered by Mr. Lyerly? Your Committee may 
want to know, Mr. Chairman. It may believe 
that this could shed some light on the quality 
of Mr. Mace’s judgment and therefore be 
pertinent to his confirmation. An interested 
citizenry certainly will want to know. No 
fair-minded man would want Mr. Mace to 
take entire responsibility for acts which were 
not completely his own. 


NEED FOR AN OUTSIDE BLUE-RIBBON PANEL LOOK 
AT STATE 


About two years ago I saw a letter written 
to Mr. Macomber signed by you, Mr. Chair- 
man, in which you expressed a healthy scep- 
ticism concerning the ability of any orga- 
nization like the Foreign Service to put its 
own house in order by self-imposed reforms, 
without outside help. Every honest Foreign 
Service Officer knows that your judgment 
was correct in this matter, as I told you my- 
self about a year ago. 

Your statement of 30 September concern- 
ing the present state of the Foreign Service— 
stated as one of three possibilities—with re- 
spect to grievances, just about sums it up: 

“... (3) that there has been an element of 
rigid personal handling of these matters.” 
(ref: p. 5, line 21) 

Members of your Committee might have 
wondered why there are so few Foreign Serv- 
ice Officers available to testify at this Hear- 
ing, if matters are really as bad as described. 
They are not here because they are afraid, 
Mr. Chairman. They are afraid of reprisals 
and damage to their own careers for volun- 
teering the truth. A few would come and 
talk openly—if summoned—but they can not 
afford to volunteer. 

If this Committee desires more information 
concerning the quality of leadership pro- 
vided by Mr. Mace from men who have 
watched him operate as Director of Person- 
nel, I could provide the Chairman with the 
name of officers in key positions with knowl- 
edge of the facts. At least one would be 
ready to be responsive, but all would have to 
be subpoenaed, for their own protection, 

MR. MACE’S RECORD 

Mr. Chairman, even a quick perusal of Mr. 
Mace’s remarks to your Committee last 
Thursday raises more questions about Mr. 
Mace than there are answers. 

Senator Saxbe stated that Mr. Mace "has 
an excellent record as a Foreign Service 
Officer . . .” and that “he has carried out the 
policies of the Department.” (page 4, line 
10) 

I do hope that Senator Saxbe and the Com- 
mittee have not been misinformed. I wonder 
if the complete personnel records concerning 
Mr. Mace have been sent to this Committee 
for examination? No one knows better than 
you, Mr. Chairman, what your rights are 
under the Foreign Service Act to demand 
such records. 

I note that Mr. Mace seryed under Ambas- 
sador MacArthur in Japan in his only really 
long foreign assignment. Mr. Mace was the 
Administrative Counselor of the Embassy. 
What did a career man like Ambassador 
Douglas MacArthur II think of his adminis- 
trative support and the man responsible for 
it? Examination of efficiency reports from 
this period might also reveal something 
pertinent to confirmation. 

The truth is, gentlemen that Mr. Mace is 
not even an expert in the personnel business. 
He depends, for his expertise upon middle 
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grade FSOs scrambling for the promotions he 
never had to win, because he entered as an 
FSO-2. 


WITH REGARD TO MR. MACE’S LANGUAGE 
QUALIFICATIONS 


It was Senator Pell who observed at the 30 
September Hearing that Mr. Mace entered at 
a rather exaulted rank, A man should not be 
penalized for starting at the top in the For- 
eign Service, but I mention it because it is 
germane to some very serious deficiencies in 
Mr. Mace’s record. 

The Biographic Register of 1971 lists the 
language qualifications of every officer in the 
Foreign Service who has achieved a "useful" 
knowledge of any language, usually defined 
as S-3, R-3 (in speaking and reading). On a 
scale of 1-5, 5 is the highest proficiency. 

There is no notation in the Biographic 
register whatsoever that Mr. Mace is pro- 
ficient in any language at any level. 

Mr. Mace mentioned that he served two 
years in Germany and five years in Japan 
(page 19, line 2). He has said that he speaks 
some German, a limited amount of Japanese, 
and some Spanish. (Page 18, line 20.) That 
sounds fairly impressive. 

The regulations state: 

“It is the Department's . . . objective that 
each officer acquire, before reaching the sen- 
ior level, at least a minimum professional 
level of proficiency (S-3, R-3) in two for- 
eign languages as well as such proficiency 
of the language at each post as required 
by the particular assignment.” (3FAM 
871.4a). 

It is also required that officers returning 
from overseas be tested in their knowledge of 
languages. Ha: Mr. Mace ever been tested? 
It would be a matter of record at the Foreign 
Service Institute. Is it really true, as he says, 
that he speaks some German, a limited 
amount of Japanese and some Spanish? Did 
he ever get this on the record? If not, why 
not? They were his regulations. Did he en- 
force them or eyen comnly with them? 

He required that junior officers comply. 
A Foreign Service Officer entering after 1963 
could receive promotions only after he had a 
tested rating in a language at the “useful” 
level (3FAM 874). 

Mr. Mace was promoted to FSO-1 in 1964. 
How could this happen? He knew no lan- 
guages. Is this what Mr. Mace means by a 
tough competitive system? A double stand- 
ard? 


Charles Thomas had tested ratings in two 
languages: French and Spanish and had 
some others FSI could not test. John Hem- 
enway had tested ratings in two languages: 
German and Russian. Both were fired after 
more than 20 years of government service 
without a pension despite a record that had 
no blemish. 

But you can get to be an ambassador in 
Mr. Mace’s service—if you come in at the 
FSO-2 level—without even having to study 
any languages. And you are counted as a 
career diplomat; (I wonder what else you 
do not have to study or be good at?) The 
motto of the Service in the future clearly 
will be: Don't come in the hard way, come 
in the Mace way! 


MR. MACE’S DESCRIPTION OF THE SELECTION 
SYSTEM IS INCOMPLETE 

On September 30, Mr. Mace offered this 
Committee a description of the selection sys- 
tem—surely the heart of any career service 
which regards itself as based on fair, tough, 
competition. (p. 24, line 19) 

In fairness to Mr. Mace, I realize that he 
was attempting to present a capsulized de- 
scription, but it is significant that he omitted 
any adequate description of the cone system. 
That system, under him, matured to become 
the very heart of a corrupt Service—speak- 
ing of the personnel mechanisms only. Under 
that system, an officer could be selected out 
of the Service—as were Charles Thomas and 
John Hemenway—without the promotion 
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boards as a whole ever examining their per- 
sonnel records a single time! That actually 
happened to a number of officers. If one 
wound up in the bottom of his class, he was 
looked at by the entire board and might be 
retained; however, if you were rated in the 
solid middle of your class, only one or two 
Foreign Service officers might examine your 
file and you might ultimately be fired for 
excess time in class. 

In all candor, Mr. Mace should have given 
you a fuller idea of his concept of *‘competi- 
tion” within such a personnel system—where 
administrators compete only against admin- 
istrators and are insulated against “unfair” 
competition from FSOs serving in political 
jobs. In the context of explaining “selec- 
tion out” he should have gone into the 
“cone” system, at least to the extent of 
noting its relevance. 


MR, MACE IS NOT REPRESENTATIVE OF THE BEST 
IN OUR SERVICE 


The fact is that Mr. Mace has destroyed 
the careers of hundreds of men far better 
qualified to be an ambassador than he. The 
Foreign Service has many men of great tal- 
ent. It probably has 1000 men better quali- 
fied right now to be ambasasdor to Sierra 
Leone than Howard Mace. 

The question before this Committee, as I 
see it, is whether you really want to give qual- 
ity and talent a chance in the Foreign Serv- 
ice, or whether you want to guarantee this 
man and the administrators like him of their 
reward for dutiful service shown to the men 
who control the ambassadorial assignments. 

Mr. Chairman, may I request that the 
Hearing record be held open for this hearing 
for ten days so that I may submit additional 
material when it becomes available within a 
few days? 

COMMENTS OF Howakp P. MACE ON STATEMENT 
or JOHN D. HEMENWAY, OCTOBER 4, 1971 

As pointed out in my testimony, as Director 
of Personnel, I had no authority to promote 
or deny promotion to any Foreign Service Of- 
ficer. In order to be involuntarily retired, an 
officer must be low ranked or fail to be pro- 
moted by successive Selection Boards, within 
the time required for his class. The member- 
ship of the Boards is different each year. Once 
decisions are made affecting individuals, as 
Director of Personnel, I was delegated the 
responsibility to sign individual letters of 
notification to individual officers who were 
not promoted. 

With particular regard to Mr. John D. 
Hemenway, I wish to point out that he was 
involuntarily separated from the Foreign 
Service on October 4, 1969, for failure to 
receive promotion from FSO-4 to FSO-3, as 
the result of the findings of successive annual 
selection boards, within the requisite eight 
years in Class 4, 

On January 2, 1969, knowing that he had 
not been promoted, he met with the Secre- 
tary of State and personally presented him 
with a list of issues alleging that his selec- 
tion out was really the result of policy dif- 
ferences with his immediate superiors. Two 
former Ambassadors, then serving as senior 
Foreign Service Inspectors, were asked to look 
into Mr. Hemenway’s charges to see if any 
injustice had been done. On January 14, 1969, 
the Inspectors sent their report to the sec- 
retary concluding that no injustice had in 
fact been done, and Mr, Hemenway was so 
informed. Although he would have been 
separated earlier in 1969, his appointment 
was extended until October 4, 1969. On Sep- 
tember 26, 1969, Mr. Hemenway petitioned 
me, as Director of Personnel, for a grievance 
hearing on the grounds that certain “un- 
true, misleading and slanderous written 
statements were introduced into the record.” 
The Department granted him a grievance 
hearing in accordance with existing regula- 
tions. These hearings have now convened for 
ten sessions and have a record running over 
six hundred pages. 
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The proceedings have not progressed as 
expeditiously as all the parties would have 
preferred; months were required to locate 
the many documents requested from time to 
time by Mr. Hemenway and to get security 
clearances for Mr. Hemenway’s attorneys, the 
first of whom was replaced after his clear- 
ances had been completed; hearings have 
been postponed from time to time at the 
request of the Department and Mr. Hemen- 
way’s attorneys. 

With respect to certain documents, time 
was required for the Department to consider 
whether it was proper to turn over to the 
Committee certain classified materiais and 
certain documents of a privileged nature in- 
volving communications between the Secre- 
tary and senior officers in the Department 
and between the Department and the White 
House. The Grievance Committee has now 
been provided with all documents it has 
requested which have been located in the 
Department's files. 

It was determined that, since this was the 
first proceeding of this kind, my instructions 
to the Committee should be of a broad na- 
ture, so as to allow the Committee some free- 
dom to shape the proceedings as they devel- 
oped. I addressed two letters to the Commit- 
tee. The first instructed the Committee to 
follow such procedures as were set forth in 
the Department’s regulations relating to 
grievances. The second letter advised the 
Committee that in the Department's opinion 
it was inappropriate to follow the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act. In addition, several 
consultations were held between myself and 
Mr. J. Edward Lyerly, Deputy Legal Adviser 
for Administration, and Mr. Toussaint, 
Chairman of the Committee, as to what pro- 
cedures should be followed. 

During the proceedings the Chairman, Mr. 
Toussaint, retired from the Foreign Service 
on April 30, 1970. He was given a limited 
Civil Service appointment on May 1, 1970, 
for a period not to exceed one year. On April 
1, 1971, he was given an appointment under 
the Civil Service as a consultant to the De- 
partment so that the proceedings would 
continue in an orderly fashion. His retire- 
ment from the Foreign Service had nothing 
to do with his service as Chairman of the 
Hemenway Grievance Committee. Mr. Tous- 
saint has prepared the attached statement 
regarding this matter and regarding Mr. Hem- 
enway’s allegations that I have not made my- 
self available as a witness. 

In my judgment, the Department has 
made every reasonable effort to assist the 
Hemenway hearings. 

Attachment: Statement of Mr. Paul A. 
Toussaint, Chairman of John D. Hemenway 
Grievance Committee. 
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Having had an opportunity to read the 
statement made by John D. Hemenway to 
the United States Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations on September 30, 1971, I 
believe certain of his statements should be 
clarified. 

Mr. Hemenway stated that Mr. Mace had 
willfully and illegally discharged the Chair- 
man of the Commitee hearing his grievance. 
I was informed in late January that my ap- 
pointment In the Department of State would 
be terminated on February 28. After a con- 
versation with Mr. Mace, confirmed in a 
letter dated March 15, from Mr. Mace, my 
appointment was extended to March 31, 1971. 
At the time I was assigned to an office in the 
Department conducting communications 
tests. Mr. Mace’s extension of my assignment 
was based on the period of time I would be 
required to complete the tests and was un- 
related to my duties as Chairman of Mr. 
Hemenway’s Grievance Committee. 

Mr. Hemenway also referred to Mr. Mace’s 
refusal to appear before the Grievance Com- 
mittee. Mr. Mace did refuse to appear before 
the Grievance Committee on July 23, 1971, 
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and stated in writing as the reason for his 
non-appearance the following: 

“I feel that it would be inappropriate for 
me to appear before the Committee. Pur- 
suant to the regulations, the Committee is 
required to report to me, and I am required, 
after considering the evidence, to make a 
decision. Howard P. Mace. 7/22/71.” 

Later, after Mr. Mace no longer held the 
title of Director of Personnel, he agreed to 
appear before the Grievance Committee on 
counsel requested a postponement to Sep- 
tember 15. The new date conflicted with Mr. 
Mace’s medical schedule, and he was unable 
to appear. Mr. Mace has since indicated he 
will appear at the next meeting of the Griev- 
ance Committee on October 6, 1971. 

PauL A. TOUSSAINT, 
Chairman, Grievance Committee in the 
Matter of John D. Hemenway. 
OCTOBER 13, 1971. 
The CHAIRMAN, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Today, October 
13, your staff provided me with a copy of 
“Comments of Howard P. Mace on Statement 
of John D. Hemenway” dated October 4, 1971, 
and introduced into the record by Mr. Mace 
at the suggestion of Senator Pell. 

Mr. Mace’s “Comments” are so inaccurate 
and incomplete that I consider that they 
must be intended intentionally to mislead. 
I have prepared a brief analysis of Mr. Mace's 
misrepresentations, omissions and untruths 
which I attach to this letter, together with 
an accurate chronology of related events. 

I am surprised by this effort to mislead 
your Committee, because the record concern- 
ing these events is fully documented. I en- 
close, for the record, a transcript of a hearing 
session held July 23, 1971, which clarifies 
some of the points Mr. Mace indicated he 
could not recall with clarity. The Hearing 
Chairman, Mr. Toussaint, can be called to 
verify these facts, as can the members of the 
Hearing Committee, 

The enclosed material is sufficient to illus- 
trate the misrepresentations Mr. Mace has 
attempted. I have no wish to extend unneces- 
sarily discussion of this man’s lack of com- 
petence. It must now be clear. 

To cite but one example: Mr. Mace’s “Com- 
ments” claim that the Chairman of my Hear- 
ing Committee, Mr. Toussaint, was given an 
appointment as a consultant to the Depart- 
ment on April 1, 1971 (see p. 3). In fact, Mr. 
Toussaint was not given that position until 
a week later. Mr. Mace had the personnel or- 
ders back dated! Mr. Toussaint was off the 
rolls of the Department of State for about 
seven days. Your colleague Senator Buckley 
of New York is informed because his office 
was instrumental in preventing this evident 
violation of due process and in having the 
Hearing Chairman reinstated after he was 
fired; the offices of Senator Thurmond and 
Senator Tower also were interested in this 
matter and helped a great deal to rectify this 
evident malfunctioning of justice. (Details 
appear in the attached chronology.) 

In his “Comments” Mr. Mace did not even 
address several serious matters I calied to the 
attention of your Committee in my state- 
ment of 30 September. I note that he makes 
no reference to such matters as: 

Untruths in his own letters and other of- 
ficially cleared correspondence; 

Use of his official position for his personal 
ends—his favored treatment of his twin 
brother Is widely known throughout the For- 
eign Service; 

Setting aside clear unequivocal duty, ap- 
parently for reasons of expediency; 

Misrepresenting his own policy positions— 
Mr. Mace’s October 4 “Comments” provide 
an excellent example of this. 

A number of other matters are directly 
pertinent to the basic interest of your Com- 
mittee, which is, after all, considering the 
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matter of confirmation of Mr. Howard Mace 
as ambassador. Some of these emerged at my 
own Hearing. 

Mr. Mace testified under oath at my own 
Hearing on 6 October, the day after he ap- 
peared before your Committee. A copy of that 
Hearing transcript, made available to me on 
12 October, is also encloséd, I believe that 
members of your Committee will want to read 
that transcript because it suggests that 
Mr. Mace is not fit for the office of ambas- 
sador. Specifically, the Mace testimony of 
October 6 provides information on the 
foliowing: 

1. An official act by Mr. Mace that may have 
violated the criminal statutes of the United 
States in that: 

Mr. Mace, as a U.S. official knowingly ac- 
cepted the services of a person in the per- 
formance of an official duty, yet, 

ordered that the person so designated to 
perform the official duty was not to receive 
compensation for those services, (See p- 
39-43 of the transcript of October 6, ques- 
tioning of Mr. Mace by Major General Hagan, 
former Judge Advocate General of the USAF 
Reserve.) 

2. Siandering an employee (p. 27 of Oc- 
tober 6 transcript.) 

3. Open admission either of incompetence 
or a desire to conceal, in that: 

Mr. Mace personally forwarded to the Sec- 
retary of State, under his own signature, in 
an area of his competence, 

a draft letter he could not explain prepared 
for the White House concerning Mr. Hemen- 
way; he claimed he did not understand the 
meaning of phrases of the letter he cleared 
and forwarded denigrating Mr. Hemenway (p. 
9-10 of October 6 transcript). Further, 

Mr. Mace attempted to suggest that the 
junior officer who drafted the material was 
to blame (p. 11) but then equivocated 
further. The full truth has yet to emerge. 

4. Various other direct untruths stated 
under oath, of which— 

One is his denial that John Hemenway 
called to his attention the applicability of 
an Executive Order (p. 16), giving Hemenway 
the right to be considered for Civil Service 
employment in the Department of State, 
and— 

Another is Mr. Mace’s denial that he made 
a bet with another officer concerning Hemen- 
way's future (p. 28). In fact, as the Director 
of Personnel before the Hemenway Hearing 
ever got under way or even was requested, 
and Hemenway was searching for employ- 
ment, Mr. Mace bet a lunch concerning Mr. 
Hemenway'’s future. That FSO will testify 
under oath to the facts at the next session of 
the Hemenway hearing. 

Senator, I do not wish to labor such de- 
tails before you and your Committee. I con- 
tinue to recognize a duty with respect to this 
prospective appointment. I have furnished 
what I consider to be pertinent and appro- 
priate details bearing on Mr. Mace’s suita- 
bility for high office—but my list is illustra- 
tive only and could be longer. 

In saying this, I earnestly hope to avoid 
personal rancor or attack of any kind. I am 
truly sorry that I have come by such specia. 
information of firsthand knowledge. But your 
Committee has the Constitutional duty to 
judge the merits of the case; I have the duty 
to present to that Committee the facts as 
they are known to me. 

Sincerely yours, 
= JoHN D. HEMENWAY. 

Attachments: 

1. List of some of the inaccuracies con- 
tained in the paper, “Comments of Howard 
P. Mace on Statement of John D. Hemen- 
way” of October 4, 1971. 

2. Chronology of events taken from official 
Hearing Documents submitted in connection 
with the Hemenway Hearing. 

3. Copy of Mr. Mace’s “Comments” of Oc- 
tober 4, 1971, already submitted to the For- 
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eign Relations Committee (for ready refer- 
ence only). 

4. Transcript of Proceedings of the Hemen- 
way Hearing of July 23, 1971. 

5. Transcript of Proceedings of the Hemen- 
way Hearing of October 6, 1971, at which Mr. 
Howard P. Mace testified under oath (pages 
3-52). 


ALL REFERENCES ARE TO THE DOCUMENT 
ENTITLED: “COMMENTS OF HOWARD P. MACE 
ON STATEMENT OF JoHN D., HEMENWAY” 
DATED OCTOBER 4, 1971 


1. Use of word “retired”: Both Paul Tous- 
saint and John Hemenway were selected out 
of the Foreign Service for failure to win a 
promotion. Note that on p. 1, Mr. Mace refers 
to Hemenway’s affairs as: “... he was in- 
voluntarily separated from the Foreign Serv- 
ice ...”, but on p. 3, Mr. Toussaint is said 
to have “retired from the Foreign Service.” 

2. Page two: “months were required to 
locate the many documents requested from 
time to time .. ."’ Mr. Mace does not answer 
why so much time were required. 

3. Page two: “months were required ... 
to get security clearances for Mr, Hemen- 
way's attorneys ...” In fact, when the De- 
partment wanted to stall, it took six months 
to clear the first attorney, but when Mr. Mace 
wanted to expedite matters to look good (in 
March of 1971) it took only three days to 
grant Mr. Joyce a security clearance. 

4. Page two: “hearings have been post- 
poned from time to time at the request of 
the Department and Mr. Hemenway’s at- 
torneys.” Chairman Toussaint considers this 
postponement minimal—it does not explain 
the delays. 

5. Page two: “time was required ... to 
consider whether it was proper to turn over 

. . certain documents of a privileged na- 
ture..." Two years? Note the Hemenway 
Hearing transcript of July 23 in which Mr. 
Lyerly told Mr. Toussaint that even if the 
request for the Parsons/Penfield report came 
from the Congress or a United States court 
it would not be released (p. 7) and Mr, 
Toussaint states his belief that Messrs Mace 
and Lyerly are claiming White House 
privilege without even haying consulted the 
White House. (p. 8). 

6. Page three: The top paragraph is, in 
fact, faise. The Grievance Committee has 
not been provided with the classified sec- 
tion of the precepts to the Promotion Boards 
which were requested prior to October— 
other documents have not been provided. 

7. Page three: The chronology gives a false 
impression. Acting under instructions from 
Mr. Macomber, Mr. Mace fired Hearing 
Chairman Toussaint twice, in defiance of 
regulations, as indicated by the detailed 
chronology attached. According to Mr. Tous- 
saint, he was not given an appointment as 
a consultant on April 1, 1971, but seven 
days later, 

Note in the chronology that Mr. Hemen- 
way appealed for help in getting the Hear- 
ing started (one year delay at that point) 
from the Civil Service Commission. When 
the Department of State got word of this, 
they took action (Mace's letter of January 28 
to Toussaint) by attempting to break up 
the Hearing before it got off the ground. 

8. Page three: The statement that Mr. 
Toussaint’s “retirement from the Foreign 
Service had nothing to do with his service 
as Chairman of the Hemenway Grievance 
Committee,” is not credible. Mr. Toussaint 
was an FSO-3 up for promotion to FSO-2 in 
1969 when he became Chairman. Failing 
promotion, he was “retired'’—did this have 
nothing to do with the fact he was Hearing 
Chairman of the first Hearing ever held in 
the Department of State concerning a griev- 
ance? He was then re-hired for one year, 
during which there was little activity (De- 
partment stalled over the production of 
documents and security clearances.) When 
Hemenway made clear his intention to move 
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forward vigorously, Toussaint was fired 
again—did this also have nothing to do with 
the fact he was Hearing Chairman? When 
Hemenway pointed out this activity broke 
the regulations which required that the De- 
partment avoid even the appearance of a 
reprisal, Toussaint was granted a respite, but 
then fired again, despite Hemenway’s pro- 
tests and this time actually removed from 
the roles. Did this too have nothing to do 
with the fact that he was Hearing Chairman 
of the first Hearing ever held? 

9. Mr. Toussaint’s statement is to be 
viewed in the light of his desire to be fair to 
Mr. Mace. Mr. Toussaint knows that Mace 
was ordered to fire him by Mr. Macomber, 
However, the fact remains that, under or- 
ders or not, Mr. Mace signed the illegal let- 
ters of January 28, 1971 and March 16, 1971 
dismissing a Hearing Chairman while the 
Hearing was in progress, an act that is 
against the regulations and illegal. 

Attachments: 

1. Chronology of correspondence and docu- 
ments from November 20, 1970 to March 30, 
1971. 

2. Hemenway Hearing transcript of July 23 
at which Mr. Mace refuses to come to testify 
(p. 6)—Mr. Mace later did testify under 
oath: Hearing transcript. 

CHRONOLOGY TAKEN FROM OFFICIAL HEARING 
DocuMENTS SUBMITTED AT THE HEMENWAY 
HEARING 

SUMMARY PREPARED BY HEARING CHAIRMAN 
TOUSSAINT, AND ENTITLED “SYNOPSIS OF 
EVENTS” 

(Nore: Tab numbers refer to document 
tabs. The number of an item refers to Vol- 
ume I or Volume II of “Synopsis of Events” 
of the Hemenway Hearing Transcript.) 


VOLUME I 


(Nore: Items 1-44 omitted; available in 
official Hearing record.) 

45. 11/20/70—Letter from Mr. Hemenway 
to Hon. James E. Johnson, Vice-Chairman, 
Civil Service Commission, seeking help of 
Commission to direct Department of State to 
hold hearing of Grievance Committee.—TAB 
8-1. ` 

46. 12/21/70—Letter from Anthony I. 
Mondello, General Counsel, to Mr. Hemenway, 
explaining Commission’s inability to inter- 
cede in his case believing it inappropriate; 
stating that inclusion by State Department 
of Foreign Service personnel in the U.S. 
within its grievance system was discretion- 
ary action of Department and not required 
by Commission’s standards; and that new 
regulations issued by Commission which re- 
quire agencies establish new and strength- 
ened grievance systems effective April 1, 
1971, exclude “Foreign Service officer, For- 
eign Service Reserve officer, and staff officers 
and employees appointed under chapter 14 of 
title 2, United States Code” from coverage.— 
TAB T-1. 

47. 12/31/70—Letter from Gilbert A. Schul- 
kind, Director, Civil Service Commission, 
Bureau of Inspections, to Mr. Hemenway con- 
curring with Mr. Mondello’s opinion and 
stating that they reviewed the grievance pro- 
cedures and it is view of Commission that 
the State Department’s grievance system fol- 
lows general guidelines of Commission found 
in Chapter 771 of the Federal Personnel 
Manual; and also that delay in hearing due 
to inability on part of both sides to bring 
representatives together—-TAB U-1. 

48, 12/31/70—Letter from Mr. Hemenway 
to Edward Lyerly, Deputy Legal Adviser for 
Administration, State Department, referring 
to his prior letter of December 4, 1970, in 
which he informed Mr. Lyerly that Donald 
H. Dalton of Dalton and Molnar no longer 


represented him; asking location of docu- 
ments in his case so that they may be ex- 
amined; and to forward all correspondence 
to him until further notification—TAB V-1. 

49. 1/28/71—Letter from Mr. Mace to Mr. 
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Toussaint informing him that his temporary 
appointment of May 1, 1970, as a Retired For- 
eign Service Officer, GS-15, at salary of 
$26,675, per annum will be terminated Feb- 
ruary 28, 1971—TAB W-1. 

50. 1/31/71—Letter from Mr. Hemenway to 
Mr. Mondello, Civil Service Commission, cit- 
ing Service vs. Dulles as applicable to his 
hearing; and again requesting action by 
Commission to exercise its full authority and 
influence to insure State Department facil- 
itates an immediate, fair and impartial hear- 
ing without further undue delay; require 
State Department to comply with its own 
regulations; and inform him whether Com- 
mission intends to require State Department 
to give fair hearing or whether only recourse 
is the US courts—TAB X-1. 

51. 1/31/71—Letter from Mr. Hemenway to 
Mr. Schulkind of Civil Service Commission 
denying delay of hearing has been due to 
representatives not being able to get together, 
but problem of General Hagan’s “availability” 
as representative due to retirement from For- 
eign Service, etc. and delay being caused by 
State Department; again pointing out deli- 
berate delay of State Department to have 
hearing, making documents available, delay- 
ing granting of clearances to lawyer; again 
requesting Commission to exercise all its 
authority to insure that he receives fair hear- 
ing and would be prepared within two weeks 
to do so.—TAB Y-1. 

52. 2/10/71—Letter from Mr. Hemenway to 
Mr. Schulkind, Civil Service Commission, 
stating that Chairman of Grievance Commit- 
tee, Mr. Paul Toussaint, whose appointment 
as a FSR will be terminated on February 27, 
1971; and setting forth that disruptive effect 
on hearing will result from firing of Chair- 
man; and again requesting Commission’s help 
in pressing forward in defense of right for 
early and fair hearing —TAB Z-1. 


VOLUME II: HEMENWAY GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE, 
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1, 2/10/71—Letter from John D. Hemen- 
way to Anthony L. Mondello, Civil Service 
Commission, stating that Chairman of 
Grievance Committee, Mr. Paul Toussaint, 
whose appointment as a FSR will be termi- 
nated on February 27, 1971, and setting forth 
that disruptive effect on hearing will result 
from firing of Chairman; and again request- 
ing Commission's help in pressing forward in 
defense of right for early and fair hearing — 
TAB A-2. 

2. 2/12/71—Letter from Mr. Hemenway to 
Gen. Hagan expressing concern over delays 
of hearing by State Department; explaining 
his request for Civil Service Commission to 
help in obtaining hearing; stating he wrote 
Mr. Lyerly of the State Department to in- 
quire whether or not he could examine rec- 
ords that were set aside on May 1, 1970 for 
the hearing and his receiving no reply; his 
desire for a fair hearing to examine the mer- 
its of his grievance at an early date and 
request to Gen. Hagan to contact Chairman 
of Committee for meeting of Committee to 
be held on February 18, 1971 and his inten- 
tion to inscribe the following items on 
agenda: inquiry concerning delays in provid- 
ing documents and failure to answer corre- 
spondence promptly; statement to provide 
Chairman with necessary information about 
status of case; clarification of Committee’s 
status; witnesses and documents still need- 
ed; schedule of meetings to be held on Feb- 
ruary 2, February 24, and February 26.—TAB 
B-2. 

3. 2/15/7i—Letter from Gen. Hagan to Mr. 
Toussaint requesting meeting of the Griev- 
ance Committee on February 18, 1971, at the 


Civil Service Building and stressing Mr. 
Hemenway’'s desire for a full and fair hear- 


ing as soon as possible and to have Com- 
mittee clear up causes for elapse of time.— 
TAB C-2. 

4. 2/15/71—Letter from Mr. Hemenway to 
James E. Johnson, Civil Service Commission, 
reporting two signifizant developments; one 
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firing of Chairman of Grievance Committee 
and requesting remoyal be postponed; two, 
meeting of the Committee be held February 
18 and requesting experienced officer as an 
official non-participating observer; again re- 
questing Commission to help in the hear- 
ing.—TAB D-2. 

5. 2/16/71—Letter from Mr. Hemenway to 
James E. Johnson, Civil Service Commission, 
stating that Chairman of Grievance Com- 
mittee is being fired under eyes of Commis- 
sion, even as State Department asserts it is 
trying to follow regulations and intends to 
give fair hearing; and requesting that Com- 
mission send an observer to meeting of 
February 18.—TAB E-2. 

6. 2/22/71—Letter from Gen, Hagan to Mr. 
Toussaint demanding that Committee be 
convened on February 25, and again on the 
26th; stated he had not received written 
communication from Mr. Lyerly or anyone 
else as to his qualification to serve as Hem- 
enway’s representative; Mr. Lyerly to be 
called as witness by Hemenway during hear- 
ing; conflict of interest on Lyerly’s part and 
should be kept from further interference in 
work of Committee; first items of business 
on agenda can be bona fides of members of 
Committee.—TAB F-2. 

7, 2/22/71—Letter from Mr. Hemenway to 
Mr, Mace regarding postponement of Com- 
mittee meeting by Mr, Mace in order to con- 
sult with Mr. Lyerly; requests that Lyerly not 
be involved in grievance proceeding except as 
witness; extension of Mr. Toussaint’s em- 
ployment until April 30, 1971; status of Gen. 
Hagan’s appointment as member of the Com- 
mittee since now retired from Foreign Serv- 
ice; requests action on this and other mat- 
ters.—TAB G-2, 

8. 3/16/71—Letter from Mr. Mace to Mr. 
Toussaint extending appointment to no later 
than April 30, 1971.—TAB H-2. 

9. 3/19/71—Letter from Mr. Hemenway to 
James E. Johnson, Vice-Chairman, Civil 
Service Commission, thanking him for his 
role in moving forward Grievance Hearing, 
noting that hearing took place on March 3 
and again on March 15 and another to be 
held on March 23; mentioned dismissal of 
Chairman of Hearing being deferred; Gen. 
Hagan to remain as member of Hearing Com- 
mittee; asking for help of Commission in de- 
ferring dismissal of Mr. Toussaint for longer 
than March 31 inasmuch as Toussaint is US 
Civil Servant (not Foreign Service officer) .— 
TAB I-2. 

10. 3/27/71—Letter from Mr. Hemenway 
to Robert E. Hampton, Chairman, Civil Sery- 
ice Commission, citing violations of the De- 
partment of State in terminating the employ- 
ment of Chairman of Grievance Committee 
as being 3 FAM 1821.5 “Each employee has 
freedom to seek adjudication of a grievance 
without fear of interference, coercion, or 
reprisal. This principle applies equally to any 
employee taking part in the presentation and 
adjudication of a grievance... .” and 3 
FAM 1810 “Employees are assured complete 
freedom in presenting grievances, without 
fear of reprisal or discrimination. The De- 
partment emphasizes the responsibility of 
all officials to cooperate in the observance 
of this policy.”; based on Chapter 771 of the 
basic Federal Personnel Manual of the Civil 
Service Commission; employment extended 
after correspondence with Mr. Mace; Gen. 
Hagan to remain on Committee; intent to 
prove lies and slanders introduced into of- 
ficial record; searching for explanation of 
Mace’s action in dismissing Chairman there- 
by placing rights in jeopardy of Hemenway; 
denial of documents; intention to call Mace 
as witness; Mace being considered for am- 
bassadorial post and appointment rumored to 
depend on outcome of Hemenway case; au- 
thority of Secretary of State, or Under Secre- 
tary, to clear his record fully.—TAB J-2. 

11. 3/30/71—Letter from William R. Joyce, 


Jr. to Secretary Rogers stating his being re- 
tained by Mr. Hemenway as counsel before 
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the Grievance Committee; Mr. Toussaint’s 
termination of employment and Gen. Hagan’s 
termination as member of Committee; re- 
questing action be taken to prevent two 
members from being forced off the Commit- 
tee for economic reasons; concerned about 
client's constitutional rights by such ac- 
tions—TAB K-2. 

(Nore: Items beyond #11 in Book II 
omitted, On the 1 April, contrary to Mr. 
Mace’s statement to the Committee, Mr. 
Toussaint was removed from the rolls; he was 
off of the rolls for about one week; he was 
then hired as a consultant on or about 7 
April; if the records indicate that Mr. Tous- 
saint was a consultant of the Department of 
State between 1-7 April, it is because the 
records have been back-dated. Mr. Toussaint 
verified this chronology personally on 13 
October 1971.) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE 
HEARING, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1971—IN 
THE MATTER OF: JOHN D. HEMENWAY, COM- 
PLAINANT 
Hearing in the above-entitled matter was 

reconvened at 2:00 p.m., Paul A. Toussaint, 

Chairman, presiding. 


PARTICIPANTS 


Members of the Committee: 

Paul A. Toussaint, Chairman, 

General Richard Hagan, Member. 

Philip Burris, Member. 

For the Complainant: 

John David Hemenway, Complainant. 

William R. Joyce, Esq., Counsel. 

Harry Houston, Esq., Counsel. 

Harry M. Hite, Employee Representative. 

For the Office of the Legal Adviser, Depart- 
ment of State: 

Harold S. Russell, Esq. 

Byron K. Huffman, Jr., Esq. 

OBSERVERS 

For the Bureau of European Affairs—Ger- 
many: 

Robert F. Schwind, 

Elwood Williams, IIT. 

Mr. ToussarnTt. Mr. Joyce, are you ready? 

Mr. Joyce. Yes, I am. 

Mr. TOoUssarnT. Let the record show that 
the eleventh hearing in the matter of John 
D. Hemenway is being held at two p.m., Room 
4-H-15, Civil Service Building, 1900 E Street 
Northwest, Washington, D.C. 

Present are the members of the Commit- 
tee; complainant, Mr. Hemenway; counsel, 
Mr. Joyce and Mr. Houston; employee repre- 
sentative, Mr. Hite. 

Also present are representatives of the 
Legal Adviser's Office, Mr. Russell and Mr. 
Huffman. Representative from EUR/GER, 
Mr. Williams and Mr. Schwind. 

Also present, Mr, Ritchie, as an observer. 
Mr. Cook, Mr. Milton Mitchell, Mrs. Hemen- 
way, Mrs. Derickson, and Miss Gernand. Wil- 
liam Greider, Washington Post. Mr. Mul- 
lenhof. 

In order not to delay Mr. Mace I will not 
make any statement regarding the introduc- 
tion of exhibits. I will delay that until some 
future time. Whereupon -Howard P, Mace 
was called as a witness and, having been duly 
sworn, was examined and testified as follows: 


EXAMINATION BY MR. JOYCE 


Q. Mr. Mace, would you please identify 
yourself for the record. 

A. My name is Howard P. Mace. I reside at 
3605 Tristan Court, Alexandria, Virginia. 

Mr. Toussatnt. Mr. Russell. 

Mr. RusseELL. Sorry to interrupt you so 
early, but I think before we start to ask Mr. 
Mace some questions, there is a more basic 
question that I think we should resolve or 
at least go a long way towards resolving, be- 
cause it governs what is germane from here 
on in, I think, in posing our questions to the 
witnesses. And that is that in reading over 
the transcript from the proceedings last time, 
it seemed that there was some confusion in 
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someone's mind as to what is the grievance 
in this proceeding. And I just wanted to 
make sure that we all agree that this docu- 
ment that I have here in my left hand, which 
is dated September 26, 1969, addressed by 
Mr. Hemenway to Mr. Mace, states in Para- 
graph B the grievance which we are attempt- 
ing to shed light on in this proceeding. 

Mr, Joyce. Well, Mr. Chairman, in response 
to Mr. Russell's inquiry, I would like to state 
that at that time Mr. Hemenway made that 
Statement as his grievance based on the 
documents that were then available to him, 
and since then, as of today, many more have 
been made available, and we may want to 
even expand that statement here in this 
memorandum, as to the nature of the 
grievance. 

Mr. Russe. Well, I don’t want to prolong 
this unduly, but I do think that that state- 
ment poses a problem, because if I look at 
this, I know what your grievance is, and I 
know what questions are relevant and what 
questions are not relevant to it. If you tell 
me that you have not decided yet what your 
grievance is, and that you want to read a 
whole lot more documents before you decide 
what it is, I don’t see how we can proceed 
and decide which questions are the proper 
questions, 

Mr. Joyce. Mr. Chairman, I submit this 
is a matter for the Committee itself to 
determine. 

Mr. Toussaint, I have no objection to the 
expansion of the basic grievance, provided 
that we do not get into an area that is not 
within the jurisdiction of this committee— 
se.ection out, promotion, ete. Therefore, sub- 
ject to the expansion and the linking of the 
expansion to the basic grievance, we will be 
somewhat relaxed about the line of inquiry. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think that is helpful, Mr. 
Chairman, 

General Hacan. Mr. Chairman, wouldn't 
you regard it as the right of counsel, either 
for the Department or for Mr. Hemenway, 
to amend or to ask for clarification in the 
case of counsel for the Department—and for 
Mr. Hemenway—to amend the original state- 
ment? In other words, this expansion ele- 
ment which you must have raised—we don’t 
regard this as a final and conclusion state- 
ment. 

Mr. Toussaint. No, it is not final or con- 
clusive. As far as expansion is concerned, 
there are two ways of doing it. Either you 
submit an amended earlier grievance, or you 
can amend as you go along by way of testi- 
mony. I think it would be a neater package 
if you have reached the conclusion that 
there is expansion necessary, and that it is 
germane to the basic grievance, that the 
expansion be put in writing. 

Again, I am not trying to tell counsel how 
to conduct his case. But I think for clarity, 
the latter might be the more proper method. 

Mr. Joyce. If my recollection serves me 
correctly, when Mr. Hemenway first appeared 
without counsel in this proceeding, it was 
so indicated. 

Mr. Toussaint. That is my recollection 
also. 

Mr. Joyce. May I proceed, then, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. Toussaint. Surely. Any further ques- 
tion, Mr. Russell? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I might add one more observa- 
tion. I don’t believe, although I have no 
knowledge of my own, that the Department 
has any problem whatsoever with your ex- 
panding this along the lines you have 
described. However, the committee may want 
to consider whether the proper form for 
doing that would be to—and I think you 
have suggested something of this nature— 
to submit an amended request to the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Personnel. 
I don’t know whether you feel that would 


be required or not. But I just suggest that to 
you as something to think about. 
Mr. Toussaint. I don’t think it is required. 
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I think the committee is aware of it and has 
been since early October, two years ago. So 
I think a communication to the committee 
would suffice. In which event I would 
obylously send a copy to Mr. Brewster, who 
replaced Mr. Mace. 

Mr. Joyce. 

By Mr, JOYCE. 

Q. Mr. Mace, would you please identify for 
the record your positions you have held in 
the State Department for the past several 
years. 

A. From December 1, 1967 until August 15, 
1971, I served as the Director of Personnel 
and Deputy Director General of the Foreign 
Service. 

Q. Has the complainant in this proceeding, 
Mr. Hemenway, ever worked for you? 

A. No, he has not. 

Q. Has he ever performed any task for you? 

A. No, he has not. 

Q. Have you any basis for making any 
judgment other than his performance file 
for evaluating Mr. Hemenway’s performance 
as a Foreign Service Officer? 

A. No, I have not. 

Q. Mr. Mace, I hand you here for your 
inspection a copy of an unclassified mem- 
orandum from you to the Secretary of State. 
I wish you would examine that, And I ask 
if you are the officer responsible in the De- 
partment for the matter contained in that 
memorandum. 

Mr. Toussarnr. Mr. Joyce, could you iden- 
tify it as to date? 

Mr. Joyce, It is SS No. 12880. I don’t know 
that there is a date on it. There may be at 
the end. I didn’t see one on the front page. 

The Witness. There is a date here, Mr. 
Chairman—it indicates it was prepared the 
19th of July 1969. 

Mr. Russe.u. August, I think. 

The Wirness. Sorry. August. 

By Mr. JOYCE: 

Q. Are you familiar with that memoran- 
dum? 

A, Yes. 

Q. In connection with that memorandum, 
there is also transmitted therewith a draft 
reply which I will also hand to you to refresh 
you recollection. It is entitled “A Suggested 
Reply to Senator Strom Thurmond.” Are you 
familiar with that document? 

A. I don’t recall having seen it before. 

Q. This was part of that memorandum, 
now—No. 12880. 

A. Yes. I gather that is the case. 

Q. Now, in that document—I am not sure 
which page it comes up on on the copy you 
have in front of you—the statement is made 
in there, “The allegations made in his appeal 
to Secretary Rusk...” I was wondering what 
the intent was of that language, as used in 
that memorandum, or suggested reply. 

A. I don’t know. 

Q. And there is also a phrase used in that 
paragraph, just before that portion I just 
cited to you, which says, “Because of the 
dust raised in the process of investigating the 
allegations made in this appeal .. .” I was 
wondering if you could tell me what was in- 
tended by that statement. 

A. I'm sorry, I don’t know. 

Q. And would your answer be the same, 
then, for the next statement, “Because of 
some of Mr. Hemenway's activities over the 
past month ...” which continues on in that 
same langusge—“his own activities.” 

A, My answer would be the same? What do 
you mean? 

Q. What was meant by that expression in 
the suggested reply? 

A.I don’t know. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Excuse me, Mr. Joyce. Which 
statement are you referring to? 

Mr. Joyce. It is in that same paragraph. 
The sentence is, “Unfortunately, however, 
because of the dust raised... .” 

Mr. RuUssELL. Thank you. 
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By Mr. Joyce: 

Q. Well, I wonder if I could ask you the 
next question, then. In view of your prior 
answers, what were your sources of informa- 
tion concerning Mr. Hemenway’s activities? 

A. I would assume, not recalling the gene- 
sis of this particular suggested reply, that 
it must have been offered by the man who 
drafted the memorandum, Mr. D. C. Tice. 

Q. And would you identify him for the 
record? 

A. Yes. Mr. Donald C. Tice is a Foreign 
Service Officer who at that time was serving 
as a Special Assistant to the Director General 
and to me as Director of Personnel. 

Q. For whom did Mr. Tice work at the 
time that this was prepared? 

A. He worked both for me and for Am- 
bassador John Steeves, who was then the 
Director General. I'm sorry. I believe at that 
time Ambassador Steeves had left that office 
and was succeeded by Ambassador John 
Burns. I am not sure of those dates. I think 
Ambassador Steeves left around the end of 
July of that year and Ambassador Burns 
came in the first of August. 

Q. As of the date of this memorandum, 
in August of 1969, Mr. Mace, you knew, then, 
at that time of your involvement in this mat- 
ter, I assume. Am I correct in so stating? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did you consider at that time whether 
you should remove yourself from any fur- 
ther official action in connection with the 
Hemenway case, at that time? 

A. I am not sure I understand what you 
mean—remove myself from action. 

Q. Well, you realized that you were even- 
tually going to sit as the judge on this mat- 
ter. to review the record in this hearing. 

A. Yes. 

Q. But you did not feel that it was ap- 
propriate for you to remove yourself from 
having anything to do with the Hemenway 
case at that time, even though later you 
might be sitting in review on it. 

A. Well, if you mean did I feel it was ap- 
propriate for me to have initiated this 
memorandum? 

Q. Yes. 

A. Yes, I think it would have been. I didn't 
consider removing myself from that, because 
I was the action officer in the office at that 
time from which this memorandum obvi- 
ously emanated. 

Q. Did you ever consider removing your- 
self as the reviewing authority from this 
matter? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you at any time have a discussion 
with Mr. Lyerly concerning the concept of 
due process as applied to the Foreign Serv- 
ice? 

A. I don’t recall having such a conversa- 
tion. 

Q. Did you ever discuss the concept of due 
process and its applicability to the Foreign 
Service with anyone? 

A. I have in recent weeks, since I left my 
office, in connection with my hearings before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Q. Mr. Mace, are you familiar with the 
Parsons-Penfield Report? 

A. Yes, I am. 

Q. Have you read it? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Are you aware of any conversation Mr. 
Hemenway may have had with Mr. Thomas 
L. Hughes concerning Mr. Hemenway’s em- 
ployment in INR? 

A. Yes. 

Q. May I ask how you are aware of that? 

A. Iam aware of it because in connection 
with my efforts to assist Mr. Hemenway in 
obtaining either a continuation of his em- 
ployment with the Department of State or 
with other agencies, I do know that Mr. 
Hemenway went to see Mr. Hughes and I do 
not know that as a result of that interview 
Mr. Hemenway was not selected for a posi- 
tion in that bureau. 
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Q. Were you present at any conversations 
Mr. Hemenway may have had with Mr. 
Hughes? 

A. No. You mean at the same time he 
was talking with Mr. Hughes? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No. 

Q. Did you ever refer to this conversation 
in official correspondence? 

A. Not that I recall. 

Q. Well, I wonder, then, if you might ex- 
plain, since you could not recall any record 
of not being present, how you knew what 
was written concerning this. 

A. How I knew what was written? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I don’t 

Q. In other words, where did you obtain 
your knowledge from? 

A. On what? 

Q. On the 
Hughes—— 

A. Oh—in a telephone conversation with 
Mr. Hughes. 

Q. I see. Is it your custom to make a 
record of such telephone conversations? 

A. No, it is not. 

Mr. Joyce. May I have a moment, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. TOUSSAINT. Yes. 

By Mr. Joyce: 

Q. Did the substance of the phone call you 
had with Mr. Hughes relate to the possibility 
of two INR positions that Senator Thurmond 
might have mentioned in a letter and which 
Mr. Hemenway was advised had been elimi- 
nated when he inquired about the possibility 
of such employment? 

A. I think it may have been, yes. I don’t 
know whether it was two or not. My recollec- 
tion is that there was one position in INR 
in which he was interested. 

Q. In connection with the conversation 
you had with Mr. Hughes, was there any 
reference made to bringing of political pres- 
sure to bear in order to get the employ- 
ment? 

A. No, not to my recollection. 

Q. Let me just refresh your recollection on 
this point. If you would just take a look at 
the paragraph in that memo—we don’t have 
to go into any great detail on it. 

Mr. ToussaInT. Would you identify the 
memo for the record, counsel. 

Mr. Joyce. Tab C, SS 12880. 

By Mr, Joyce: 

Q. Does that refresh your recollection on 
the matter? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And do you wish to change your answer 
in any regard? 

A. Well, my reading of that is it indicated 
Mr. Hemenway had indicated he would bring 
political pressure. I don't recall Mr, Hughes 
having said that to me. 

Q. Would this be something that really 
should be directed to Mr. Tice rather than 
to you? 

A. Well, it might well be, because I be- 
lieve that he, too, was the author of that 
memorandum, was he not? 

Q. Mr. Mace, did Mr. Hemenway ever call 
your attention to his own desire for civil 
service employment within the Department 
of State? 

A. Yes, I believe he did in a conversation 
I had with him. 

Q. Did he ever call to your attention an 
executive order which gave him the right to 
be considered for such employment? 

A. I don’t recall that he did. He would, 
however, have had such right. 

Q. And you would be the proper official in 
the Department of State to whom he should 
make such inguiry. 

A. Yes. At least one of such people, yes. 

Q. What did you tell Mr. Hemenway upon 
his inquiry? 

A. I don’t recall him having asked me that. 

Q. At that time, did Mr. Hemenway tell 
you that he could give you a list of the 
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names of persons who had been employed in 
the Department of State after they had been 
selected out for time in class or lower per- 
centage of their class—do you recall that? 

A. I don’t recall him having done that. 

Q. And you don’t recall any conversation 
concerning exceptions to the rule? 

A. With Mr. Hemenway? 

Q. Yes. 

A. No, I do not, j 

Q. Did you at any time while you were in 
your office as Director of Personnel suggest it 
would be wise for him to seek political pres- 
sure to assist him in his problem at the De- 
partment of State? 

A. No. 

Q. There was nothing improper in Mr. 
Hemenway’s going to see you to discuss this 
matter of civil service employment, was 
there? 

A. No. As a matter of fact, my recollection, 
Mr. Joyce, is that I suggested that Mr. Hem- 
enway come to see me about continued em- 
ployment in the Department of State or in 
other agencies. 

Q. Do you recall a conversation that took 
place in your office on June 11, 1969 with Mr. 
Wile present, Mr. Williamson and Mr. Hem- 
enway? 

A. I don’t recall that specific meeting. 

Q. Okay. Now, Mr. Mace, you testified that 
you are familiar with the Penfield-Parsons 
report, and I would like to ask you in your 
capacity that you have maintained here at 
the Department of State for several years, 
do you think that persons affected by such 
a report should have the opportunity to con- 
front the statements made in such a report 
and challenge those and have the right to do 
so? 

A. I think that under the conditions under 
which that report was requested, and under 
which it was given to the Secretary of State, 
that I would say so. 

Q. Are you familiar with the statement 
written by Messrs Puhan and Johnpoll which 
are also part of this? 

A. Only in a very general way, Mr. Joyce. 

Q. You are aware that it is part of the 
present Penfield-Parsons report, it was made 
& part of it. 

A. Yes. 

Q. Well, may I ask did you understand the 
issues involved in the Puhan-Johnpoll re- 
port? 

A. The issues involved? 

Q. Yes—and the statements made therein. 
Did you understand them fully? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. In order to save time, I wonder, Mr. 
Mace, whether you could tell this hearing 
committee what you told the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee concerning material 
that could legitimately be classified. Would 
you mind summarizing your testimony that 
you gave on Monday, October 4? 

A. Legitimately be classified? 

Q. Yes. 

A. I don't believe that on the Monday hear- 
ing that I was asked about that. I was asked 
questions by the chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee about the mat- 
ter of executive privilege between the execu- 
tive branch of government and the legisla- 
tive branch of government. I don’t think 
there was any question about classification 
of documents. 

Q. What was your answer to Chairman 
Pulbright on that question? 

A. I told Senator Fulbright that I believed 
that the executive branch and the legislative 
branch being co-equals in the federal estab- 
lishment as a whole, that there were cases 
which in my opinion would warrant one 
branch or the other withholding information 
from the other branch. That is, the executive 
not turning information over to the legisla- 
tive branch or vice-versa. 

Q. Now, did you put any conditions in your 
answer? 

A. Well, the chairman asked me to give 
examples, and I cited an example, informa- 
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tion which the executive branch might have 
which had been procured on an intelligence 
basis, the divulging of which might jeopard- 
ize national interests. 

Q. Does the Penfield-Parsons Report or the 
Puhan-Johnpoll statement, either one of 
them, contain any material which would fall 
in that category? 

A. I don't know. I am not that familiar 
with the report. 

Q. Mr. Mace, do you believe that promotion 
boards should be allowed to reach their own 
decisions under the regulations based on the 
personnel files and official record alone? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Is that what the regulations are 
designed to achieve? 

A. Yes. 

Q. And this is also what is intended by 
the precepts of the promotion boards? 

A, Yes. 

Q. Do you agree with a statement made by 
Mr. Bassin which for the purposes of this 
question I will just summarize, who said to 
this committee on September 15 that it 
would not be regular or according to the 
rules for oral information concerning per- 
formance to be conveyed to the promotion 
boards? 

A. Yes, 

Q. Do you know what information if any 
was conveyed to the promotion boards in the 
case of John Hemenway? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. Do you know a Mr. LaRue Lutkins? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Did Mr. Lutkins worl: under your super- 
vision and direction? 

A. Yes, he was for a period during my ten- 
ure—he was Chief of the Performance Eval- 
uation Division under my jurisdiction. 

Q. I would like to show you a letter signed 
by Mr. Lutkins, dated March 21, 1969, which 
has blacked out the name of the person to 
whom it is directed so that he doesn’t become 
involved—it has nothing to do with this 
present proceeding. But the principle in- 
volved does. And I would like to have you 
take a look at that and have your comment 
on Mr. Lutkins’ statement there, and ask 
whether you agree with it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, may I ask if 
this is a document which is in evidence? 

Mr, Joyce. It was furnished to us by—this 
was given to us by the employee himself 
who just asked that his name not be used. 
But we can identify him if necessary. 

Mr. Toussaint. Are you submitting this as 
an exhibit? 

Mr. Joyce. I wanted to ask him first if he 
would agree with the statements made by 
Mr. Lutkins, who worked for Mr. Mace. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think to hand the witness 
a document in which half the document has 
been blacked out is irregular at best. We 
have no idea what the missing paragraphs 
say. 

General Hacan. Counsellor, would you re- 
gard that as bad as being given part of the 
Parsons-Penfield Report and not the rest of 
it? Sir? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I'm sorry. Would you say that 
again? 

General Hacan. I say would you regard 
that, this handing of this document to Mr. 
Mace, as being in the same category as mak- 
ing available part of the Parsons-Penfield 
Report without the rest of it? 

Mr. Russe... No, I would not at all. To my 
knowledge, unless Mr. Joyce can throw some 
light on the matter, there is no question of 
executive privilege involved in this letter. 
Unless Mr. Joyce would like to tell us that 
the President is the author of the letter. 

Mr. Joyce. Well, I would just like to re- 
strict my inquiry alone to whether Mr. Mace 
agrees with the statements made by Mr. Lut- 
kins there in the sections that are there. 
As I understand, the section blacked out 
related to the man, would identify the per- 
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son, who I don't think should be burdened 
with that in this proceeding. 

Mr. Russe... Well, I think that Mr. Mace 
can respond to that statement which is now 
out of context within that frame of ref- 
erence. But I don't know how meaningful 
that is to you. 

The Wrrness. Before doing that, I would 
like to go back to your previous question, 
which I think relates to this, does it not? 

By Mr. Joyce: 

Q. Yes. 

The Wrrness. Would you mind reading the 
previous question Mr. Joyce asked. 

(The reporter read the question as 
requested.) 

Mr. Burris. Mr. Chairman, could the com- 
mittee be aware of what the document is, 
so we can understand what it is. 

Mr. Joyce. Mr. Mace, would you show the 
document to the members of the committee. 

The Wrrness, My reading of that memo- 
randum signed by Mr. Lutkins is that it 
relates to the findings of a selection board, 
and the question was the nature of those 
findings. That is why I asked you if it relates 
to the first question, because as I understand 
that report, it is an explanation of the find- 
ings of the selection board upon the com- 
pletion of its work, not upon the selection 
board while in session. Because as I under- 
stand the question was why did whoever’s 
name is blocked out get a low ranking, and 
this is an explanation of why the board 
reached that decision. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, could we wait 
for just a moment until we have all had a 
chance to look at it? I don’t think any of us 
have any idea what this interesting docu- 
ment is. 

While we are waiting, this Is the second 
document, Mr. Joyce, today which I under- 
stand—I understand you have problems with 
documents of your own, but this is the 
second document today which you have used 
which has not been turned over to us. 

Mr. Joyce. I just turned the first one over. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I presume you will turn over 
the rest of those documents when you are 
able. But we would like to get an unex- 
purgated version of that letter. 

Mr. Joyce. I will use my best effort. 

Mr. Russe... I would presume that we will 
accept your word as an honorable gentleman 
that that letter only has removed the name 
of the author and there are not any para- 
graphs of substance that have been removed. 

Mr. Toussatnt. Possibly for Mr. Russell's 
peace of mind, we might do it this way. 
Would you be prepared to show me the en- 
tire letter and at a subsequent meeting I 
can make the statement either that the ex- 
cised statements do -not relate to the 
basic—— 

Mr. Joyce. If we don’t have it, Mr. Mace 
undoubtedly has it in his office—one way or 
the other. 

The Wrirness. No, I wouldn't have it in my 
office. 

Mr. Hemenway. Mr. Lutkins’ office. It is 
easily traced by the date and signer. It is a 
simple matter to find out of PE files. 

By Mr. Joyce: 

Q. I will limit my question, Mr. Mace, to 
a very simple one. Do you agree with the 
statement in that letter which says, “It is a 
common accepted practice for boards to con- 
sult officers in the O and other areas of the 
Department in cases where they feel a need 
for information to supplement that con- 
tained in the performance records avail- 
able to them,” 

A. No, I do not. 

Mr. RussELL. Mr. Chairman, could we see 
the document? 

Mr. TOUSSAINT. Yes. 

By Mr. Joyce: 

Q. If that had been done, Mr. Mace, would 
that have been proper without indicating 
that in a memorandum? 
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A, I don't understand. 

Q. In Mr. Hemenway’s case, for example. 

A. I don’t understand your question. Would 
what have been proper? 

Q. To have consulted officers in the O or 
other areas of the Department where they 
feel that they need more information, to sup- 
plement that contained in the performance 
records, Now, I am asking you here in con- 
nection with the Hemenway case, would that 
have been proper without indicating it in a 
memorandum, that such consultation had 
been made? 

Mr. Toussaint. You are asking, counsel, if 
this was done in the case of Mr. Hemenway, 
should not a memorandum to that effect 
have been inserted in the record? 

Mr. Joyce. Right. 

The Witness. You are asking me If a state- 
ment of—to that effect had been made with 
regard to Mr. Hemenway, should it have 
been made a matter of record? 

Mr. Toussarnr. If inquiries had been made 
outside by the board of Personnel in O or 
other areas, should not the file have refiected 
that this was done by the board? 

The Wrrness. Yes, I think it should have 
been done. 

By Mr. Joyce: 

Q. Were you ever consulted in any way or 
contacted in any way that can be construed 
as a consultation elther formally or infor- 
mally? 

A. Consultation? 

Q. Yes—by the board or some member of 
it. 

A. No. 

Q. Mr. Mace, have you ever referred to Mr. 
Hemenway as abrasive? 

A. Yes, I did on one occasion, to Mr. Hem- 
enway. 

Q. Nobody else? 

A. I believe Mr. Tice was present at that 
interview. 

Q. Were either Messrs Wile or Williamson 
present? 

A. I don't believe they were at this partic- 
ular time. 

Q. I have, I think, one last question. Would 
it be appropriate for a Foreign Service Officer 
who is up for consideration by his promotion 
board to invite and the invitation would be 
accepted by the chairman of the promotion 
board to his house for dinner? I am asking 
you a hypothetical question. 

A. I think that would have to depend on 
the circumstances. I would say if they were 
very good friends and had known each other 
over a period of time, it would be appropri- 
ate. I think it might be—there are circum- 
stances under which I could see it would be 
quite inappropriate. 

Q. My last question—did you ever make 
any bets on the future of Mr. Hemenway in 
the Foreign Service? 

A. No, sir. 

Mr. Joyce. That is all I have, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Toussarnt. Mr. Russell. 

Mr. Russec.. If I may take a moment to 
confer with my colleague. 

Mr. Tovussarnr. Surely. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

Q. Mr. Mace, we just have a few questions 
to, I think, try to clarify a few things, and 
perhaps add a little bit to what you have 
said. 

You have testified that you did not ever 
work with Mr. Hemenway or have any per- 
sonal communications, other than your meet~ 
ings. That is, he never worked with you and 
you had not met with him, I guess, prior to 
the time his difficulties arose, Do you have 
any knowledge as to what his general reputa- 
tion was among people with whom he worked? 
That is, his colleagues in EUR? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you ever hear him characterized by 
someone in EUR or by someone in the Per- 
sonnel Office as a John Bircher, or a right- 
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winger, or someone who sees a communist 
under every bush? 

A. No. 

Q. I take it this means that you never 
heard Mr. Steeves refer to him that way, or 
Mr. Tice, whom you said was Mr. Steeves' 
special assistant and your special assistant. 
You never heard any of these gentlemen 
refer to him in that way. 

A. No, I did not. 

Q. Do you have any knowledge—did you 
then and do you today have any knowledge 
of what Mr. Hemenway’s personal politics 
are? 

A. No. 

Q. Did you ever hear anyone in the Per- 
sonnel Office or anywhere else, for that mat- 
ter, discuss Mr. Hemenway’s personal poli- 
tics? 

A. No. 

Q. During your testimony, the question 
came up as to whether you had considered 
disqualifying yourself as a reviewing author- 
ity. It is true, is it not, that had you remained 
on as the reviewing authority this would 
have been at some point substantially in the 
future—in fact, as it turns out you left the 
post before review was even possible. So that 
is it possible that at some future time had 
you remained at that position and had you 
been around when these proceedings end— 
and none of us knows when that will be—is 
it possible at some future time you might, for 
a conflict of interest reasons, or some other 
reason—you might have considered disquali- 
fying yourself as the reviewing authority? 

A. Yes, I think that is highly possible, 
particularly in the light of the testimony 
which Mr. Hemenway gave to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. I say that be- 
cause that revealed to me how Mr. Hemen- 
way feels about me. And I think on that 
basis alone I might have disqualified myself. 

Q. You testified as to a conversation with 
Mr. Hughes, who at the time was the INR 
chief, I guess, is that right? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would you tell us more about that con- 
versation? Apparently Mr. Hemenway was 
seeking a position at INR and was Mr. 
Hughes anxious to employ him? 

A. No. The circumstances were these. In a 
conversation I had had with Mr. Hemenway, 
in which I asked him to come to my office to 
explore with him opportunities which might 
exist, or which might be developed for his 
continued employment, either in the De- 
partment of State or in the Federal Govern- 
ment, we did talk about the possibility of a 
position In INR and it was subsequent to 
that he did in fact have an interview with 
Mr. Hughes. And my recollection of that 
interview was that rather than talking about 
the particular position which I had in mind 
in sending or suggesting Mr. Hemenway to 
go to INR, Mr. Hemenway talked about an- 
other position of which I was unaware. Mr. 
Hemenway in fact was a candidate for a 
position rather than an employee whom I 
had jurisdiction over to assign to a position 
in the Department. 

Q. I am not sure I understand what Mr. 
Hughes’ conclusion was as to his desirability 
of employing Mr. Hemenway. 

A. Well, my recollection is that Mr. Hughes 
indicated he did not wish to employ Mr. 
Hemenway because Mr. Hemenway had— 
reading this correspondence refreshes my 
memory—that Mr. Hemenway had more or 
less insisted upon a particular position in 


Q. Well, turning back to this letter, which 
was apparently drafted by Don Tice—there 
was a memorandum then put on it so that 
actually it read that the memorandum was 
from you to the Secretary. And I understand 
you were not the draftsman of this. There is 
a paragraph in here that you were asked 
about and you said you were not sure what 
it meant. And the paragraph says, “Unfor- 
tunately, however . . .”—let me read the 
whole thing. “The possibility was explored 
that Mr. Hemenway could be assigned for 
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this approximately one year additional serv- 
ice to a position in the Department of State 
of the kind you mentioned in your letter. 
Unfortunately, however, because of the dust 
raised in the process of investigating the al- 
legations made in his appeal to Secretary 
Rusk, and because of some of Mr. Hemen- 
way’s Own activities over the past month, 
it was not feasible to place him in such a 
position.” 

I don’t want you to read Don Tice’s mem- 
orandum—but apparently at one point you 
saw that, and at one point I think you prob- 
ably had a clearer idea as to what that 
meant. Is it possible that he was referring to, 
in part, at any rate—to this difficulty he had 
had with Mr. Hughes, where you tried to ar- 
range something with Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Hughes didn’t want him, and—you think 
that that perhaps is what Mr. Tice is refer- 
ring to in the paragraph? 

A. That is possible. 

Mr. Joyce, Well, I think Mr. Tice would be 
the best authority on that. 

Mr. Toussatnr. I think the best evidence 
in that case would be Mr. Tice. As I under- 
stand it, Mr. Mace, as is done in the State 
Department, this particular letter was staffed 
out and the work was done, clearances ob- 
tained, and the finished product was laid on 
your desk for you to sign. 

The Wirness. Yes, that would be the nor- 
mal procedure. 

Mr. RusseLL. Well, my inquiry is entire- 
ly speculative, I recognize. But I just don’t 
want anyone in the room to feel that Mr. 
Mace is trying to be evasive or anything of 
the sort. I think the explanation you have 
made, and I have tried to provide an explana- 
tion—and I think that if counsel wants to 
find out what this paragraph was intended 
to mean, I think he is correct that we should 
call Mr. Tice. 

Mr. Joyce. Well, I would just like to make 
an inquiry if I may at that point, Mr. Chair- 
man. Is Mr. Mace now disavowing any re- 
sponsibility for the memorandums that were 
transmitted here? Is he trying to shove it 
off on Mr. Tice—the responsibility for them? 

The Wrrness, You are asking me that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. Joyce. Yes. 

The Wrrness. I assume responsibility for 
any memorandum which bears my initials. 
This one does. Therefore I am responsible. 

Mr. Russet. Mr. Huffman has raised a 
question I think we should have clarified. 
That is, he is stating his suspicion that this 
Department of State suggested reply is not 
in fact an attachment to Mr. Mace’s memo. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Tovssatnr. If you will look at the last 
page of the memo, Mr. Russell, I think you 
will find three tabs. One is a suggested reply 
to—Harlow to— 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think that is right. 

Mr, Toussarnt.—whoever it was. 

Mr, Russet. This actually is incomplete 
without the Elliott-Kissinger covering. There 
is another piece to go with this. 

Mr. HEMENWAY. How long has the commit- 
tee had this memorandum, Mr. Chairman— 
the basic memorandum? The last six months 
has it been available to the committee? 

Mr. ToussatntT. I don't believe so. 

Mr. Hemenway. All but Tab C. 

Mr. Toussatnt. No, not six months. I would 
say at the very most seven or possibly eight 
weeks. And the Elliott-Kissinger memoran- 
dum that I received I believe last week. 

Mr. Hemenway. With the help of Mr. Rus- 
sell, 

Mr. TOUSSAINT. Precisely. 

Mr. Hemenway. Who would have presum- 
ably known where it fit in the memorandum. 

By Mr. Russell: 

Q. We got into a discussion, Mr. Mace, 
earlier of the possibility that at times selec- 
tion boards request information beyond the 
performance reports. I believe you testified 
that any information beyond what appears 
on the reports is normally not considered 
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regular that that be communicated to the 
panel. But isn’t it true that under the pre- 
cepts in most years—and I am not personally 
familiar with the precepts in all years—may- 
be we have an expert here who is—but is it 
not normally true that medical and security 
information may be requested and may come 
into the selection panels above and beyond 
what they see in the performance reports? 

Mr. Joyce. Excuse me. May I inquire, Mr. 
Chairman, is counsel paraphrasing one of my 
questions? 

Mr. RusseEvt. Certainly not. 

Mr. Joyce. I just wanted to make that 
clear. 

Mr. Toussarnt. No, I don't think he is. I 
think he is developing along an entirely dif- 
ferent line. 

Mr, Joyce. I'm sorry. 

The Wrrness. Yes. I don’t know—it has 
varied from year to year. But I think gen- 
erally speaking security or medical informa- 
tion may be requested by the board. 

By Mr. Russell: 

Q. So that a blanket statement that any 
material beyond the performance reports 
cannot properly be requested by the board 
is really—that blanket statement is not the 
case. There are other kinds of information 
that can be—that the boards can request 
and do. 

A. Yes. 

Q. In the case of Mr. Hemenway, do you 
know of any material other than what was 
in his record which reached the boards? 

A. No. 

Q. As to the Parsons-Penfield report, you 
stated that you were not sure if It contained 
privileged matter. However, didn't Mr. Lyerly, 
Deputy Legal Adviser for Administration, at 
one point take the position that as a legal 
matter there were portions of the Parsons- 
Penfield report which were privileged mate- 
rial, the kind that you described earlier? 

Mr. Joyce. I object to that on the grounds 
it is hearsay. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Hearsay, Mr. Joyce, has never 
been a problem before this committee. 

Mr. Toussaint. I was about to say that we 
have knocked over every fence that they 
have ever built in the rules of evidence, 
starting with Wigmore, I think. I don't think 
we would suffer much by knocking another 
one down, 

Mr. RusseELL. We had about a quadruple 
hearsay from your last witness that I would 
like to remind you of. 

General Hacan. Counsellor, if you have any 
comments, would you please address them to 
the chairman. We intend to maintain de- 
corum here. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I'm sorry, General. 

The Wrrness. Mr. Chairman, has a ques- 
tion been addressed to me? 

Mr. Toussatnr. Not yet. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No. We are between ques- 
tions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: 

Q. Did you have anything to do with the 
preparation of the Parsons-Penfield report? 

A. I did not. 

Q. Did you have anything to do with the 
discussion of the report or review of the 
report? 

A. I did not. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think that is all I have. 

Mr. Toussaint. I have one question. Were 
you at any time, Mr. Mace, a member of any 
selection board considering, among others, 
in his class, Mr. Hemenway for promotion? 

The Wrrness. No. As a matter of fact, I 
have never been a member of a selection 
board. 

Mr. Toussaryt. So what transpired be- 
tween a selection board in any given year 
involving Mr. Hemenway and anyone out- 
side the selection board you would have no 
personal knowledge. 

The Wrrness. I would not. 

Mr. Tovussarnt. Mr. Burris. 
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Mr. Burris. Mr. Mace, is it a rare occur- 
rence for a Foreign Service Office during the 
past few years, while you were Director of 
Personnel, to have been involuntarily re- 
tired through reaching time in class and not 
being recommended for promotion by a se- 
lection board? 

The Wrrness. I would say it is a fairly fre- 
quent occurrence. 

Mr. Burris. Thank you. 

Mr. Toussaint. Anything else? 

Mr. Burris. No. 

Mr. Toussarnt. General. 

General*Hacan. Mr. Mace, in your former 
capacity as Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State, I believe that you have been aware 
of these hearings. Have you been receiving 
transcripts of the hearing sessions of this 
committee, your committee, former com- 
mittee? 

The Wrrness. Yes. I am not sure I received 
them all. I received some of them. 

General Hacan. Have you read them? 

The Wrrness. Some of them. 

General Hacan. Do you find them interest- 
ing? 

The Wrrness. I have read better docu- 
ments, more interesting documents. 

General Hacan. Fine. Now, let me ask 
you if you recall the issue at the inception 
of these hearings as to my personal capa- 
bility, that is my qualification to serve un- 
der the regulations, the FAM. Do you recall 
that question or problem? 

The Wrrness. Problem of —— 

General Hacan. Of my qualification to 
serve. Do you recall that at the first hearing 
session of this committee the chairman 
questioned the competency of the committee 
and he questioned it largely on the grounds 
that I was not then an employee of the 
Department and hence unqualified to serve 
as a member of the committee due to re- 
tirement? 

The Wirness. Yes, I recall that. I don’t 
think it was at the beginning of the hear- 
ings, though, was it? It was later on. 

General Hacan. As a matter of fact, it was 
at the very first session, if I recall, on March 
3 


The Wrrness. Yes. 

General Hacan. And do you recall receiv- 
ing a memorandum from the chairman of 
the committee thereafter, more specifically 
on March 4, in which the question as to the 
competence of the grievance committee was 
addressed to you? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

General Hacan. And you were called upon 
to rule as to my qualifications, you re- 
member? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

General Hacan. Now, in the preparation 
of that position, did you have an opportu- 
nity to consult with all the appropriate staff 
sections of the Department of State, includ- 
ing the legal? 

The Wrrness. I recall specifically with le- 


General Hacan. May I refresh your mem- 
ory by giving you a copy of the original of 
your memorandum, which has been entered 
in the record, counsel, as D-1 exhibit. 

The Wrrness. I recall having consulted 
with the Legal Adviser's Office. I don't recall 
whether other units of consultation—I don’t 
believe there were. 

General Hacan. But you did consult with 
the legal Adviser. 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

General Hacan. The Office of the Legal Ad- 
viser—and you have the opportunity to get 
his interpretation of the appropriate regula- 
tions. 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

General Hacan. And you recall further, 
Mr. Mace, as indicated in there, it was indi- 
cated that I was qualified to sit as a member 
of this committee. 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

General Hacan. And you recall that the 
Department at that time that it did not 
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intend to recall me as a Foreign Service 
Officer to compensate me for this. 

The Wrrness. Right. 

General Hacan. And do you recall fur- 
ther that the statement was made in your 
memorandum that I would not be hired as 
a consultant? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

General Hacan. Now, Mr. Mace, let me 
ask you—in your discussions with the Of- 
fice of the Legal Adviser, did anyone say 
anything to you about the criminal statutes 
of the United States, about the acceptance 
of the services of a person by an Official of 
this government without compensation? 

The Witness. No, I don’t recall that. 

General HacGAN. No one ever alerted you 
to that fact? 

The Witness. No, sir. 

General HacGAn. So this is the first time 
you have heard any such matter, is that 
correct? 

The WrrNess. Yes. 

General Hacan. Do you recall the portion 
of the transcript, the hearing of March 15, 
in which your memorandum of March 10 
was read and presented to this committee 
and which, after the chairman had called 
for any comments or observations, that I 
then took this position; that I desired to 
make a statement to which I referred, and 
I then—I quote this, on pages 51 and 52 of 
the transcript. “My appearance as a member 
of this grievance committee and my par- 
ticipation in the hearing in the matter of 
John Hemenway will not constitute at any 
time a waiver on my part or by any other 
implication of law of any of my rights or 
causes of action derivable either by law, 
regulation or negotiation with the Depart- 
ment of State with reference to remunera- 
tion in this matter. I shall continue, subject 
to this statement, to serve willingly as a 
participating member of this committee.” 

You recall that statement? 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

General Hacan. And do you recall that in 
another statement later that I indicated my 
intention, after the conclusion of these 
sessions, to pursue my legal remedies at law 
against the Department of State and its 
appropriate officials? 

The Wrirness. I remember something along 
those lines, yes. 

General Hacan. You do have that notice. 
You have had that notice, as we went 
through these transcripts. I just want to get 
it clear, because I will never have another 
chance to ask you about this, and I do want 
to know that this matter came to you. And 
you did at all times have the benefit of the 
advice from the Office of the Legal Adviser. 

The Wrirness. Yes. 

General Hacan. If you felt it necessary. 

The Wirness. Yes. 

General Hacan, Thank you on that score, 
Mr, Mace, I appreciate that. Now, I want to 
ask you a couple of questions, if I may. 

As you have read, had occasion in your busy 
schedule to read the transcripts of the vari- 
ous hearing sessions, those that you have 
been able to read, have you and the rulings 
that you have had to make in your capacity— 
has the philosophy of grievance hearings, the 
progressive character of this, at any time, 
impressed you as an official of this govern- 
ment? 

Do I make myself clear? 

The Wrrness. No, you do not. 

General Hacan. First, I was not, for ex- 
ample, coming to my specific case—I was not 
qualified to sit. Then the Department, after 
more mature consideration, found that I was 
qualified to sit, albeit without compensation. 
Secondly, the Parsons-Penfield report came 
into issue early. First we couldn't see it. Then 
later we could see it in part. And then 
thirdly—and I am not sure whether this 
occurred during your tenure or not, Mr. 
Mace—but then thirdly, we would be priv- 
ileged to see the whole thing. 
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Now, would you not call this a progressive 
development of a philosophy of hearing and 
the presentation of evidence to your own 
committee during the course of these hear- 
ings? 

The Wirness. Well, progressive in a sense 
that there have been changing opinions re- 
garding the accessibility of documentation. 
Is that what you mean? 

General Hacan. That is right. 

The Wirness. I think that is a fair con- 
clusion. 

General Hacan. That is a fair conclusion. 

The WITNEss. Yes. 

General Hacan. Now, then, let’s come back 
to a matter on which I already stand on the 
record, and that is the question of the ade- 
quacy of procedures for your committee to 
hold 

The Witness. Adequacy of what? 

General Hacan, Of the procedures for this 
committee. And I am sure that you already 
know that I have asked the chairman to 
convey to you at that time the entire matter 
of your providing adequate procedures as you 
were required by the FAM to this committee 
in conducting this, the first hearing in the 
history of the U.S. Foreign Service. Now, 
granted all those facts, and the progressive- 
ness—progressive character within the lim- 
ited definition that we have brought out here, 
would you say that you have given adequate 
guidance, after consultation with the Office 
of Legal Adviser, to this committee with 
reference to procedures, and if so, will you 
please explain your position. 

The Wrirness. Well, I think—as you Say, 
this being the very first hearing, it was my 
intention at the outset that this hearing 
be conducted with as wide latitude on the 
part of the chairman as possible. I pointed 
out—I think there have been two written 
communications from me to the chairman 
regarding guidance of the committee and its 
operations. I think that—if I may be so bold, 
I think the manner in which it has pro- 
ceeded has not been expeditious and I think 
that matter is on both sides. I think the 
Department bas not acted as promptly may- 
be as it should have, and I think the pres- 
entations have not been as timely as they 
might have been. It should have been con- 
ducted more expeditiously. That is not really 
related to guidance. But it could be in a 
way, in that a guidance could say—get on 
with it and get it over with. At the out- 
set you may recall that I indicated to the 
chairman that the time limitations would 
be set aside in order that it not be hurried 
because there are certain aspects of this, 
as it evolved, that indicated that rapidity 
was not necessarily the best course of ac- 
tion. 

General HAGAN. Right. So in conclusion, 
you would summarize your position in your 
former capacity as the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Personnel, that adequate guidance 
on procedures had been performed with ref- 
erence to the responsibility laid on you by 
the FAM. 

The WITNESS. Yes. 

General Hacan. Including the right to call 
witnesses. 

The Wirness. Yes. 

General Hacan. Swear them in, cross-ex- 
amination, all the basic rights that are nor- 
mally, Mr. Mace, included within the con- 
cept of so-called due process of law. 

The Wrrness. Yes. As a matter of fact, I 
might add that I think that we have gone 
further in some cases than might have been 
indicated under a strict interpretation of 
the regulations. 

General Hacan. You have already had an 
imstance here I might allude to today on 
the question of hearsay evidence. 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

General Hacan. The committee has bound 
iteelf only by the concepts of germaneness, 
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materiality, relevancy, credibility, which of 
course is one of the matters. Now, in your 
examination in chief by Mr. Joyce, counsel 
for Mr. Hemenway, you indicated that with 
references to the conditions under which the 
Parsons-Penfield report was assembled, or put 
together, that you did not feel or did not 
conclude that there was no right to con- 
front statements made therein; is that cor- 
rect? 

The Wrrness. I am not sure that that is 
the exact context. I think generally speak- 
ing that is my conclusion. 

General Hacan. Generally speaking that is 
the flavor. Now, can you elaborate for the 
record those conditions. What do you mean 
by the conditions under which the Parsons- 
Penfield report was put together? 

The Wrrness. Well, I meant that as I un- 
derstand it the genesis of the Parsons-Pen- 
field report goes back to a series of state- 
ments which Hemenway had given to the 
Secretary and which the Secretary, based on 
his conversation with Mr. Hemenway, felt 
ought to be investigated. He in turn—the 
Secretary, in turn, asked two senior Foreign 
Service Inspectors to investigate and to re- 
port back to him their findings with respect 
to those allegations. The nature of that I 
think requires that the Secretary of State 
should be the one to determine the release 
of that information, to whom it should be 
normally given, because traditionally within 
the Department of State reports by inspec- 
tors have normally been felt to be privileged 
reports in the sense that if they interview 
people in confidence, that their comments 
are gathered in confidence, that it is not the 
normal course of events to make those re- 
ports available to the person about whom the 
comments are made. That in essence is what 
I meant, 

General HaGcan. These are the conditions 
to which you refer. 

The Wrrness. Yes. 

General Hacan, I have one more question I 
would like to ask Mr. Mace. 

Mr. Mace, would you like to be a selected- 
out employee, Foreign Service Officer, seek- 
ing a redress, an alleged grievance in your 
mind, and have as Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Personnel a man sitting in that—an 
official in that capacity with the same atti- 
tude of mind which you approached the 
Hemenway case? Now, I am asking you for 
your appraisal of your subjective attitude 
with reference to the Hemenway case. Would 
you, were the situation reversed, and were 
you the person seeking redress, would you 
like to have an official sitting in that same 
capacity with the mental attitudes and ap- 
proach with regard to grievance hearings that 
you had with regard to the Hemenway case. 
Would this be a fair summarization of—— 

The Wrrness, That is a double transplan- 
tation, as I understand your question. 

General Hacan. We are not transplanting 
you quite into the position of Mr. Hemenway. 
Suppose you deem that you have a grievance. 
Would you be willing to submit your request 
for a hearing to a man of the same attitude, 
same philosophy that you yourself had when 
this thing started? 

The WITNEss. Yes. 

General Hacan. You would, 

The Wirness. Yes. 

General Hacan. Well, 
much, Mr, Mace. 

Mr. Toussaint. Mr. Joyce. 

Mr, Joyce. I would like to ask one ques- 
tion in the light of a question asked by Gen- 
eral Hagan. You said, as I understood your 
testimony, that you would disqualify your- 
self from reviewing this matter of Mr. 
Hemenway if you are the Director of Person- 
nel; is that not correct? 

The Witness. I said if Mr. Hemenway had 
made statements about me that he made in 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
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last Thursday and this past Monday, and I 
were in the responsible position of reviewing 
that report, I might consider disqualifying 
myself. 

Mr. Joyce, Not because you are a witness 
in the proceeding here? 

The Wrirness. No. 

Mr. Joyce. You don’t think Mr. Brewster 
should disqualify himself also. 

The Wrrness. No. I may have misinter- 
preted or may not have explained it. What 
I meant was that the very unkind things 
which Mr. Hemenway said about me in pub- 
lic on last Thursday and this past Monday 
would disqualify me. 

Mr. Joyce. That is all I have. 

Mr. Toussatnr. Mr. Russell? General? 

General Hacan. I have nothing further. 

Mr. Toussaint, Thank you very much, Mr. 
Mace. 

(Witness excused.) 

Mr. Toussarnt. Let's take a short ten- 
minute recess. 

(Whereupon a ten-minute recess was 
taken.) 

Mr. Toussaint. Are we ready, gentlemen? 


SENIOR CITIZENS GET FARE DEAL 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
for offering discount fares to senior citi- 
zens, and I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to call on all other airlines to fol- 
low suit. 

I am especially pleased because this is 
just what I have been seeking with my 
bill, H.R. 8754, to permit the elderly and 
the handicapped to travel free or at re- 
duced rates on the Nation’s commercial 
air, rail, and bus lines. 

Although KLM is not an American 
carrier, it does operate out of this coun- 
try on international routes in direct com- 
petition with U.S. airlines. In fact, KLM’s 
new fare is applicable only on its United 
States-Amsterdam route. Starting Feb- 
ruary 1, 1972, persons 65 and older will be 
able to travel that route on KLM for $198 
in the off season and $228 in the summer. 
That is the same price as the youth fare 
for passengers 12 to 21. 

Nearly all the airlines are wildly chas- 
ing after the youth market with all kinds 
of low-priced tickets, while almost totally 
ignoring those who probably need the 
benefits more. 

The elderly and the handicapped, with 
their limited, fixed incomes and critical 
mobility problems deserve better treat- 
ment than they are getting from the 
transportation industry. 

Meaningful fare concessions could well 
encourage these persons to travel more 
often. That would go a long way toward 
relieving some of the misery and bore- 
dom of advanced age and infirmity, per- 
mitting them to visit friends and rela- 
tives more easily. 

Also the carriers would benefit as well 
because it would mean filling the surfeit 
of empty seats that currently plagues the 
entire transportation industry. 
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HR. 7740—THE HOUSING INSTITU- 
TIONS MODERNIZATION ACT 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 14, 1971 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, now pending 
before the House Banking and Currency 
Committee and our counterpart in the 
Senate is legislation capable of having 
an historically significant impact on the 
home financing industry. We have ob- 
served with satisfaction the growth of 
this industry and the valuable role it has 
played in our Nation since Federal in- 
volvement in 1933. I commend whole- 
heartedly the accomplishments in this 
field. 

We are, however, now facing a declared 
need for Federal action, which, accord- 
ing to some, is vital for the survival of 
this industry within the ideals set forth 
in its lengthy legislative history. Others, 
with equal persuasion, argue such actions 
are untimely and ill-advised—at least as 
presently proposed. I am referring, Mr. 
Speaker, to H.R. 7740 and S. 1671, the 
Housing Institutions Modernization Act, 
and within these proposals, specifically 
to the provisions for the conversion of 
federally chartered mutual savings and 
loan associations to Federal or State 
chartered capital stock associations. 

There has been, I fear, too little con- 
sidered public discussion of this issue— 
both within and without the industry. 
The Senate Banking, Housing, and Urban 
Affairs Committee has today just con- 
cluded 3 days of hearings on S. 1671. 
In these 3 days, highly qualified and 
widely recognized spokesmen in the in- 
dustry have placed in the official public 
record the many and varied arguments 
and positions on the question of 
conversion. 

These hearings were, to my mind, very 
timely. I have extracted from the appro- 
priate testimony the comments relevant 
to the conversion issue and am including 
them in the RECORD: 

STATEMENT OF Mr. Tom SCOTT, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, U.S. SAVINGS 
& LOAN LEAGUE 
The very brief Section 101 would provide 

for Federal capital stock charters, This is a 

subject which has been discussed for many 

years and which has been intensely studied 

by the U.S. League for the past two years. I 

think the orderly procedure would be to read 

the exact resolution adopted by our Board 
of Directors last November and reaffirmed in 

February of this year. It reads: 

“Resolved, That the Board of Directors 
of the United States Savings and Loan 
League, acting as the official policy making 
body of the League, directs the officers and 
staff of the League to convey to the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board a request that the 
Board promptly lift its moratorium on con- 
versions from mutual to capital stock form of 
institution in accordance with a formula gen- 
erally similar to the one set out in the report 
of the Joint Subcommittee of the Mutual 
and Capital Stock Committees, as reviewed 
at the meeting of the two Committees dur- 
ing the San Francisco Convention; with the 
Board being urged to provide in any conver- 
sion formula specific, stringent and across- 


the-board safeguards to prevent unfair gains 
by both the savings public and association 
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personnel; and that the Board authorize con- 
verting associations to enter into reasonable 
employment contracts with management; 
and also provide for association management 
to purchase in an equitable manner stock 
in the resulting converted institution. 

“Be it further resolved, That the United 
States League support legislation by the 
Congress to provide for a capital stock char- 
ter under the Federal Savings and Loan Sys- 
tem under which existing federally char- 
tered associations and state mutual associa- 
tions would have the option of adopting the 
capital stock form under an appropriate 
conversion formula as referred to in the first 
part of this resolution.” 

Capital stock is not a new concept in the 
savings and loan business. It has existed 
for decades in many states and is indeed 
the dominant form in the largest savings 
and loan state—California. Some twenty-one 
states now authorize capital stock associa- 
tions and that number is growing. 

The preservation of the dual system re- 
quires that there be available a Federal capi- 
tal stock charter. Without such a Federal 
charter, every new institution choosing the 
stock form of organization will have no 
choice of charter but must operate as a state 
institution. Furthermore, Federal associa- 
tions desiring the stock form must give up 
their Federal charter and convert to a state 
institution. 

Stock associations have been fully recog- 
nized by the Federal Government in terms of 
eligibility for Federal insurance of accounts, 
membership in the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System, and qualification as a savings and 
Ioan under Federal income tax law. The ques- 
tion then is not whether capital stock insti- 
tutions should exist and fiourish, but whether 
they will exist only as state institutions with- 
out the desirable alternative of a Federal 
charter. The fact that the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board has enthusiastically endorsed 
this legislation indicates that the capital 
stock operation will present no supervisory or 
insuring problem. In other words, the Federal 
agency involved, and the one with the most 
expertise on the savings and loan business, 
is willing and anxious to undertake the is- 
suance of Federal stock charters and the con- 
version of existing mutual institutions into 
stock institutions. 

STATEMENT OF Mr. M. F. “MIKE” McBan, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SUPERVISORS 


THE CHARTERING OF FEDERAL STOCK 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 101 of the Act would give author- 
ity for the Federal Home Loan Bank Board to 
charter stock associations. 

Two dozen of the states currently have 
state chartered capital stock institutions. In 
those states which do permit stock charters, 
the respective supervisors—of which I am 
one—seem generally to approve of the stock 
form of ownership and operation. To that 
extent, members of our organization support 
stock chartering. However, our support does 
not extend to the current Bill, as written. As 
it stands, the measure would constitute a 
grave threat to the dual system. This threat 
could be minimized by changes in the pro- 
posed authority; the first relating to the ex- 
tent of chartering authority, the others to the 
form of any conversions which might occur. 

NASSLS urges the authority of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board to charter stock asso- 
ciations be extended only to those states in 
which the chartering of stock associations is 
permitted by state law or practice. 

Chairman Martin has frequently expressed 
concern about disparity between Federal 
and state powers. It was out of fear that 
Federal mutuals would convert to state 
stocks, because no Federal stock form was 
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available, that the moratorium on conver- 
sions was invoked. Were the authority con- 
tained in the proposed legislation enacted, 
disparity would exist between Federal law 
and law in the over two dozen states which 
have not seen fit to permit stock chartering. 
Just as Chairman Martin does not wish to see 
all Federals fiee to the state system, we do 
not wish to preside over the conversion of 
state mutuals to Federal stocks in those states 
whose laws fail to provide for stock owner- 
ship. Chairman Martin told the Committee 
yesterday that, upon enactment of Federal 
chartering authority, the moratorium on con- 
versions from Federal mutual to state stock 
would be ended. His position is that when 
that authority is available the Federal sys- 
tem will have as much to offer as the state 
system. 

Should the Congress determine that Fed- 
eral stock charters should be made available 
in the interests of insuring parity between 
Federal and state savings and loan systems, 
we urge you to reiterate the concept of the 
“two-way street” proclaimed in the 1948 
Amendments to the Home Owners Loan Act 
be preserved by guaranteeing that the auto- 
matic conversion of Federal chartered in- 
stitutions to a state charter upon the satis- 
faction of neutral standards no more exact- 
ing than those which are set forth in any 
statute for transformation of a state chàr- 
tered association to a Federal charter. 

Our concern is this. As the Regulations 
now stand, a Federally chartered institution 
must have Board approval before it can con- 
vert to a state stock. It is this fact that has 
enabled the Board to impose its ban on con- 
versions. It is the fear of NASSLS that if the 
Board is permitted to continue to act as 
gateman for conversions from Federal mutual 
to state stock at the same time, it is also, 
implicitly under the proposed Act, able to 
permit conversion from Federal mutual to 
Federal stock, the temptation to favor the 
latter over the former may be too great. 

We have in Federal Law, precedent for 
what is, in essence, a self-executing or auto- 
matic conversion. When mutual associations 
wish to retain their form of organization, but 
exchange their charters, they may do so upon 
the satisfaction of a series of neutral objec- 
tive tests. We urge your Committee to cause 
the stock conversion authority to follow this 
approach. 

Although ample statutory power exists, 
the FHLBB has not entertained applications 
for conversion from Federal mutual to state 
stock. There is little doubt that the refusal 
by the FHLBB to consider application for 
conversion of mutual to stock is contrary to 
law. However, since no challenge to the pres- 
ent policy on such conversions has been 
mounted—it stands. The policy of the Board 
has discouraged several Federal mutuals from 
converting to a state stock charter. To that 
extent the policy has impeded the competi- 
tion between the Federal and state systems, a 
valuable benefit of the dual system. And, I 
might add, a benefit the Congress sought to 
maximize when it gave authority, some 23 
years ago, for conversions. 

At our annual convention the NASSLS 
adopted the following resolution on conver- 
sions: 

“The Federal Home Loan Bank Board is 
strongly urged to terminate the moratorium 
it imposed on the conversion of insured 
mutual institutions to a capital stock form 
of ownership without further delay or regard 
to any proposed changes in law or regula- 
tion.” 

As strong proponents of the dual system, 
we urge the Committee to endorse our rec- 
ommendation that the unauthorized mora- 
torium be lifted without further delay. 

Although much has been written and said 
about the general subject of conversions, the 
FHLBB has not addressed itself in detail 
to means by which the conversion might take 
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place, to wit: the conversion formula. The 
key question in this respect is: how might 
the net worth in a mutual institution be 
handled in the event of conversion? Some 
have suggested that it be distributed pro- 
rata* to the savers coincident with the re- 
capitalization of the institution through the 
sale of stock. Another plan calls for the de- 
positors to receive, at no cost, common stock 
in an amount equal to their prorata share 
in the net worth of the converting institu- 
tion. Under either formula the depositor 
would receive a sizable dividend. Much 
publicity has been given to the possibility 
of such windfalls. 

We are troubled by the disruptive effect 
that the apparent availability of such 
bonanzas might haye on the distribution of 
funds between savings and loans—both 
State and Federal—in our states. If insti- 
tutions converting from mutual to stock are 
permitted to disburse all or any part of their 
net worth in cash or in a form freely con- 
vertible into cash—such as common stock— 
the flood of money from the state chartered 
stock institutions to mutuals which might 
convert could be enormous. We, therefore, 
urge the Committee to amend the present 
bill to provide that: As an incident to conver- 
sion, an association shall not transfer to the 
depositors without consideration its net 
worth or any interest therein. 

The FHLBB has attempted to eliminate 
the incentive to shift accounts in the an- 
ticipation of conversion. As you know, the 
FHLBB has adopted a resolution to the ef- 
fect that holders of accounts opened after 
the date the Act was introduced, would 
not be eligible to participate in the decision 
whether to convert or stock made available 
to depositors. We question the efficacy and 
adequacy of this approach, 

STATEMENT OF THE COUNCIL OF SAVINGS AND 
Loan Stock COMPANIES BY TOM BANE BE- 
FORE THE U.S. SENATE COMMITTEE ON BANK- 
ING, HOUSING, AND URBAN AFFAIRS, OCTOBER 
14, 1971 
Mr. Chairman, our Council of Savings and 

Loan Stock Companies is appreciative of the 

time you have allocated to hear our testi- 

mony with regard to the provision of the 

Housing Institutions Modernization Act of 

1971, introduced at the request of the Fed- 

eral Home Loan Bank Board. Our Council is 

a@ national organization, representing capital 

stock savings and loan associations exclu- 

sively, with its membership open to all such 
institutions in the nation. Our Washington, 

D.C. offices are located at 1701 Pennsylvania 

Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. We 

would like to commend Dr. Preston Martin 

for his development of this bill. We support 
it, except in some instances we request some 
modifications. These modifications were ar- 
rived at after careful consideration resulting 
from communicating with every capital stock 
association in the Nation, discussions with 
the representative of the Conference of Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Associations, and joint 
meeting with the National Association of 

State Savings and Loan Supervisors. 

We agree with many of the positions taken 
by the Conference of Federal Associations 
and are ir. general agreement with the posi- 
tions taken by the National Association of 
State Savings and Loan Supervisors. We will 
expand on the subject of mutual savings and 
loans converting to stock companies, on Sec- 
tion 401 regarding adjustment in assets, on 
Section 402 regarding definition of affiliate, 
and on section 403 regarding savings and loan 
holding companies. 

We urge the Committee to enact legisla- 
tion authorizing the federal chartering of 


* Distribution pro rata based on the follow- 
ing formula: Total number of shares times 
amount of an individual savings account over 
amount of all savings accounts in the associa- 
tion equals number of shares to an individual 
saver. 
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capital stock savings and loan associations. 
Our greatest service to the Members of this 
Committee will be to make them aware of 
the dangers connected with an improper con- 
version formula. We believe the mutuals 
sheuld also carefully consider these same 
dangers. In doing so, it may seem that we 
are not enthusiastically in support of the 
federal chartering of capital stock savings 
and loan associations, but let me assure you 
that we are. Our Council led the way in en- 
couraging it, and we are pleased that Dr. 
Preston Martin has proposed it. We have 
thoroughly studied the issue and all of the 
ramifications connected with it. If Congress 
establishes a federal charter for capital stock 
savings and loan associations, we will wel- 
come such institutions into our membership, 
We are also willing to be of assistance to 
those mutual institutions who wish to con- 
vert to the capital stock form. 

What we say here will have equal ap- 
plicability to the issue of ending the mora- 
torium on conversions of federal mutuals to 
state-chartered capital stock associations. It 
is imperative that Congress carefully analyze 
the impact conversions will have upon the 
present capital stock companies, the savings 
and loans that convert, those not wishing to 
convert, and their impact on the entire in- 
dustry. If the formula is not carefully drafted 
it may cause a drastic shift of funds from 
one type of institution to the other. Finan- 
cial Institutions can be severely harmed by 
the slightest change in their position in the 
financial community or in society. 

The distribution of cheap merchandise by 
financial institutions is a recognized practice 
which causes savings to be transferred from 
one institution to another. Almost always 
the giving of gifts for accounts causes other 
institutions to engage in the same activity to 
maintain a competitive position. As stock 
associations we are concerned that mutual 
institutions will distribute millions of dollars 
worth of stock, convertible into cash, at each 
conversion. This give-a-way, when its avail- 
ability becomes generally known, will in our 
Judgement, create large transfers of funds 
from stock associations to mutual institu- 
tions which might, or are able to, convert. If 
cheap little gifts cause people to move their 
savings, what do you think will happen when 
there is real value involved? Because of rate 
control legislation enacted by Congress, stock 
associations will have no competitive means 
to meet this threat. We must rely on Congress 
for our protection. 

We know that the FHLBB shares our con- 
cern. To quote from a letter from Dr. Preston 
Martin to the Chairman of this Committee: 

“A cut-off date which is known to be sub- 
ject to a revision might itself create a prob- 
lem in that it might provide an inducement 
for temporary flows of funds to or from un- 
converted associations. It would certainly be 
against the public interest to adopt conver- 
sion policies which might disrupt the normal 
flow of savings into housing in any markets. 
This problem is not insurmountable, how- 
ever, and could be dealt with in several ways, 
such as restrictions on advertising by asso- 
ciations concerning conversions,” 

While the FHLBB may be successful in 
preventing the “advertising by associations 
concerning conversions”, it cannot control 
the news stories and articles in the various 
publications that will be not only interesting 
to write, but be interesting to the readers. 

We have already communicated, by letter, 
some of our concerns to Dr. Preston Martin, 
and I would like to insert at this point in our 
testimony a copy of that letter. 

“COUNCIL or SAVINGS 
AND LoaN Stock Co., 
“Sherman Oaks, Calif., September 30, 1971. 
“Hon. Dr, PRESTON MARTIN, 
“Chairman, Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

“Dear Pres: Please forgive me for taking so 
long to answer your letter as to our views on 
the conversion of mutual S&Ls to capital 
stock companies. On the surface, the issue 
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seems simple, but the adoption of a conver- 
sion formula involves many complexities. If it 
is not done properly, it can have severe ef- 
fects on all S&Ls, both mutual and stock. The 
danger to the newly converted stock company 
is the greatest of all. 

“Before answering your letter, I communi- 
cated with every capital stock company in the 
nation for their comments. While they almost 
unanimously support federal chartering of 
stock companies with conversion provision, 
they have two concerns: 

"l. Disintermediation 

“2. In effectiveness of the cut-off date. 

“I would like to discuss the main problem, 
and that is disintermediation. Most fear it 
gravely, and only a very few feel that the con- 
cern is exaggerated. The few who do not 
have great concern are mostly in areas where 
the competition between S&Ls is not strong, 
or they are mutuals who might benefit from 
disintermediation, or they are in some posi- 
tion without any potential loss to themselves 
if their judgment, no matter how sincere, is 
later proved to be wrong. 

“Over 95% of the people with whom I have 
discussed the issue believe that if the deposi- 
tor in a mutual is to be given any type of 
windfall, disintermediation will result—even 
if there are no conversions. If a mutual does 
convert, its new stockholders are going to be 
thoroughly indoctrinated on why they should 
put their deposits in a mutual and the newly 
converted stock company is going to suffer 
tremendous loss of deposits. 

“The resulting shifting of funds will in- 
crease costs of operation, strain the reserves 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank System and 
increase regulatory problems. 

“The suggestion that the depositor will 
never become aware of such windfall pos- 
sibilities does not really provide much as- 
surance. When the Citizens Federal applica- 
tion was filed, there were numerous articles in 
the San Francisco papers. The September 13, 
1971 issue of Barron’s carried the following 
paragraph: 

“‘Mr. (Anthony M.) Frank figures the con- 
version (of Citizens Federal) will provide 
savers with a windfall of 10% to 15% on the 
savings they had on deposit on that date 
(3/20/70). He thinks the clamor by savers at 
other federal S&Ls to enjoy similar benefits 
will lead to other conversions.’ 

“With this clamor will come disintermedia- 
tion. 

“There will be numerous speciality writers 
providing various publications with articles 
on “How to Get the Most for Your Savings 
Dollar”, Publications like the Readers Digest 
are naturals for this type of journalism. I 
have agreed with Tony Frank on almost every 
comment he has made during the past years 
on the S&L industry, and I heartily agree 
with him on his prediction that the “clamor” 
will be great, 

“I strongly believe that the mutual in- 
stitutions assets were accumulated because 
of two factors. The FSLIC and the efforts of 
management and employees. If any benefits 
are restricted to them, (including the 
FSLIC), disintermediation will be eliminated. 
If there is to be any windfall at all to the 
depositors in a mutual, the cut-off date will 
only deter disintermediation slightly. I really 
regret to say that the cut-off date will be 
that ineffective, but I must do so because 
on the long haul everyone knows it will have 
to be changed and will be changed. Your 
September ist letter to Sparkman agrees on 
this point. Depositors, whether aware or un- 
aware of the cut-off date will shift funds, 
After all, what do they have to lose? If the 
cut-off date is put into the statutes, it will 
make it a little more difficult to change and 
less subject to political pressures, but never- 
theless, even the statute will someday have to 
be changed. As long as the windfall to de- 
positors is possible, there is no reason why a 
depositor should not shift his funds to a 
mutual, “just in case", 

“While the windfall today is 10% to 15%, 
the further away from the April 19, 1971 cut- 
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off date that the conversion takes place, the 
greater the percentage will be because the 
assets of the association will grow while the 
number of eligible depositors and deposits 
will remain static or reduce. 

“There are numerous solutions to the prob- 
lems discussed above, but before those solu- 
tions can be constructed there has to be 
recognition of the problems and an agree- 
ment on the approach to be used. I believe 
a basis for any solution lies in the acceptance 
of the position that the depositor in a mutual 
cannot be given a gift of stock or bonus in 
cash. He can, at the most, be given the first 
right to purchase stock not allocated to be 
purchased by management and the employ- 
ees. I know this is not an encouraging letter, 
but I am compelled to convey to you the 
feeling of the capital stock segment of the 
industry regarding the dangers that exist. I 
am also very happy that a man of your high 
intellect and caliber is Chairman of the 
FHLBB as this problem arises, You have the 
vision to see and the mind to recognize the 
problems, I know of no one who is better 
qualified to find the solution to the problems 
I have raised. 

“Sincerely, 
“Tom BANE.” 

The Chairman’s introduction into the Con- 
gressional Record of the Michigan Plan is 
very helpful in that it gives a focal point for 
discussion, Section 514(d) of the Michigan 
Plan requires the gift of stock to the de- 
positor in the mutual. Such a gift will bring 
about all of the detrimental things men- 
tioned in our letter to Dr. Martin. We would 
like to examine them in detail. 

First, let us consider what happens to the 
mutual association that converts to a capital 
stock association. One of its first require- 
ments is to get a majority vote of its deposi- 
tors. 

To obtain that vote it must emphasize the 
benefits and value of the gift of stock they 
will receive if the association converts. If its 
conversion is successful under the Michigan 
Plan, of all the savers in the United States 
the depositors of this newly converted capi- 
tal stock institution will know the value of 
having their deposits, not in a capital stock 
association, but in a mutual. As soon as they 
receive their stock, the only sensible thing 
for them to do is to withdraw their savings 
and re-deposit them in another mutual as- 
sociation, and bring pressure upon it to con- 
vert, so they can receive another windfall 
gift of stock. Not only will they do this, but 
they will brag to their neighbors and friends 
about how clever they are being, and will 
urge their friends to withdraw their savings 
from all capital stock associations and de- 
posit them in a mutual. 

The damage, though initially upon the 
newly converted association, will affect all 
capital stock associations in the nation as 
the public becomes aware of this windfall. 

Some say our concern is exaggerated, that 
it will not be this bad, but can we afford to 
take that chance? If such a pattern develops, 
how fast can you move to stop it? How can 
you repair the damage once it is done? You 
can also ask yourself this question: If you 
had $100,000.00 for deposit in a savings in- 
stitution, and you knew that if it were in a 
capital stock association where you had no 
chance of a bonus, but that you could put it 
in a mutual, receive the same interest rate 
and have a chance for a large bonus and end 
up owning valuable stock in the company, 
what would you or any other sensible person 
do? Let me assure you, the saver and inves- 
tor is becoming highly sophisticated. After 
all, as long as the interest rate is the same 
and the federal insurance is the same—what 
do you have to lose? 

It has been suggested that institutions 
have converted before and there was not 
such a great impact as we predict. But those 
conversions were isolated and occurred many 
years ago before savings and loans became 
national institutions, The conversion pro- 
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gram you are now considering will be at- 
tended by national publicity, and savings 
and loan associations have grown greatly in 
the period since the last conversion. They 
also hold a stronger position in the stock 
market. Many of the large ones are listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, not to 
mention the long list daily reported on the 
over-the-counter market. 

We have attached to this statement sam- 
ples of publicity already generated with just 
the contemplation of one conversion. The 
articles that will appear if the Michigan 
Pian is adopted nationally will be numerous. 
Financial reporters will have a field-day, in- 
forming their readers of the great potential 
bonus they can receive if they have funds in 
a mutual that is going to convert or may 
convert into a stock company. 

To understand what can happen to an as- 
sociation that is involved in a conversion, 
one but needs to read the case between the 
FHLBB v. Elliott, 386 Federal Reporter, 2d 
series 42 (1967). In its facts is discussed Long 
Beach Federal S&L, which had been taken 
over twice by the FHLBB. A settlement of 
this supervisory case stipulated that Long 
Beach was to transfer its savings accounts 
(liabilities) to Equitable S&L, a stock com- 
pany. Long Beach Federal was also to trans- 
fer enough assets to Equitable S&L to bal- 
ance the transferred liabilities. What was 
left of the assets of Long Beach Federal was 
to be given to its depositors in the form of 
stock in Equitable S&L. On April 2, 1962, the 
day the FHLBB released Long Beach Federal, 
the savings accounts aggregated about 30 
million dollars. Merger negotiations began 
on this date. By November 30, 1962, the sav- 
ings accounts reached over 71 million dol- 
lars, a 230% increase. And this was when 
only what was left of a troubled mutual’s 
assets were to be distributed. 

The National Association of State Savings 
and Loan Supervisors, in Convention in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, on May 14, 1971, adopted 
the following amendment to their prepared 
resolution regarding the Federal chartering 
of Stock Associations: 

“That in no event should all or any part 
of the net worth or interests therein be dis- 
tributed to the depositors or share account 
owners upon conversion. This is not intended 
to suggest any prejudice to the rights of 
depositors or share account holders to their 
share of net worth in the event of liquidation 
of the savings and loan association.” 

To this point, we have discussed the effect 
the Michigan Plan would have on the newly 
converted stock company and the existing 
capital stock associations, Let us now direct 
our thoughts to the mutual association, the 
management of which does not wish to con- 
vert. Will it be left in peace? The answer is, 
obviously—No! 

I had an occasion to talk to a mutual 
manager in an adjoining town to the one in 
which Citizens Federal is located. Citizens 
Federal being the one which now has a re- 
quest into the FHLBB for permission to con- 
vert. This mutual manager told me that he 
had numerous calls asking when he was go- 
ing to convert and when his depositors would 
get their bonus, Mr. Anthony Frank, a highly 
experienced man in the savings and loan 
business and a former Chairman of the San 
Francisco Federal Home Loan Bank is now an 
officer of Citizens Federal. Barron’s, Septem- 
ber 13, 1971, issue quotes him as thinking 
“the clamor by savers at other federal S&Ls 
to enjoy similar benefits will lead to other 
conversions.” 

Two things will happen to the mutual that 
does not wish to convert. (1) Either its de- 
positors will withdraw their money and place 
it in a mutual more likely to convert, or (2) 
There will be a proxy fight, led by someone 
who may know nothing about running a 
financial institution, but just wants to take 
over and convert. So you can see, the Michi- 
gan Plan, or any other plan that gives a 
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bonus to depositors upon conversion, can and 
will have a detrimental effect on every sav- 
ings institution in the nation. I might add 
also that commercial banks, who in the past 
years have solicited savings accounts, and 
most all of them have, will also feel the ef- 
fect of savings being withdrawn, 

Some thought should be given as to how 
the Michigan Plan might affect the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System, The Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation and 
The Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 

If you accept the possibility that the shift- 
ing of funds might be as we have suggested, 
then its effect on the above agencies is ex- 
tremely detrimental. To obtain the huge 
amounts of funds to cover withdrawals, the 
FHL Bank would have to go into the market, 
in competition with savings and loans, banks 
and Treasury Notes. With the need to supply 
these funds to institutions nationally, the 
amounts needed may have an effect on in- 
terest rates generally. 

Unfortunately, the interest rate charged by 
the FHL Bank for its advances during the 
past year reached as high as 734% and for 
those who had to borrow over 50%, that rate 
was 8% %. This is substantially greater than 
the average yield on the loan portfolios of 
the institutions. Savings and loans could 
start operating at a loss. If some associations 
go into bankruptcy and if some savers who 
exceed $20,000 in deposits lose money, the 
withdrawals can be accelerated for that rea- 
son alone. 

The above set of circumstances could put 
a strain on the reserves of the FSLIC and a 
strain on the FHLBB to handle all of the 
supervisory problems. 

Some may again think we are exaggerating 
the repercussions from an improper conver- 
sion formula. However, at the time of the 
drafting of this statement, all other groups 
had apparently not given the possible prob- 
lems much, if any, thought, and we feel all 
possibilities should be expressed to you. 

There are numerous ways that conversions 
can be accomplished without taking the 
chance of causing such chaos. We, of the 
capital stock segment of the industry, have 
talked to mutual managers who are consid- 
ering converting. We are amazed that the 
simple rudiments of the capital stock form 
of organization are unknown to some of 
them, let alone a knowledge of the federal 
and state laws that give the stockholders 
protection and force in the institution in 
which they own stock. We do not suggest 
that the savers not be given the rights that 
Congress set out for them in case of a 
liquidation of a mutual savings institution. 
Congress gave the depositors those rights to 
the assets of the institution only upon liq- 
uidation. A conversion is not a liquidation. 
Our Council is ready, willing and able 
to help Congress enact a plan that will 
protect the rights of the depositors in a 
mutual and at the same time allow conver- 
sions when management desires to do so, 
without causing the shifting of funds or 
forcing mutuals to convert if they do not 
wish to. 

We have a further criticism of the Mich- 
igan Plan. People have deposited their money 
in a savings and loan association because of 
the interest received and the Federal Insur- 
ance which guarantees the safety of their 
deposits. The associations have grown be- 
cause of the expertise of the management. 
Rate Control Legislation enacted by this 
Committee sets the ceiling on the interest 
rates, which in reality sets the rate. The 
depositors have never really even contem- 
plated any other benefit. To ignore the con- 
tribution management has made in building 
the association, and failing to allocate to 
management options to purchase stock in 
the converting association is contrary to our 
private enterprise system. 

We urge that Congress face this issue 
squarely and enact into statute the guide- 
lines for conversion. We suggest a cut-off 
date that is in the statutes along with a for- 
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mula that will not require revision of that 
cut-off date. A cut-off date that is subject 
to revision is useless as a tool to prevent a 
drastic shifting of funds. To leave the for- 
mula up to the FHLBB would mean with 
every change of administration there could 
be a new formula. Laws affecting financial 
institutions must have a long range stability. 


STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN HARDINGE, JR., EXEC- 
UTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA SAVINGS 
& Loan LEAGUE, BEFORE THE SENATE COM- 
MITTEE ON BANKING, HOUSING AND URBAN 
AFFAIRS 
My name is Franklin Hardinge, Jr., execu- 

tive vice-president of the California Savy- 

ings and Loan League. Included in our mem- 
bership are all but one savings and loan 
association in the State of California. As of 

September 30, the assets of all California 

associations were approximately $35.5 billion. 

Federal associations, which are substantially 

affected by the content of this bill, have 

approximately $12 billion of assets in Cali- 
fornia, Holding companies which are affected 
also are represented in California League 
membership with over $20 billion of assets. 

Therefore, we have a substantial interest in 

the outcome of this legislation. 

Section 101. Issuance of Capital Stock by 
Federal Associations, The California Savings 
and Loan League has long been interested in 
the question of permitting federally char- 
tered associations to have the option of being 
mutual or of a guarantee stock type. The 
state-chartered savings and loan business in 
California has long been organized under the 
capital stock system, and the results have 
been self-evident in view of the fact that 
savings and loan assets in California exceed 
the assets of any other state in the union 
and represent 20% of the assets of the whole 
nation. The California League believes in the 
principle of capital ownership of corpora- 
tions and the ability to add to the capital 
strength of the business through the issu- 
ance of capital stock by federal associations 
will be beneficial to the public, Therefore, we 
support this first section of the bill which 
would permit federal associations to orga- 
nize as or convert to a capital stock type 
of institution. 

The only real problem in connection with 
the permission of federal associations to be- 
come guarantee stock institutions is the 
conversion formula which would affect the 
existing federal associations. In a conversion 
to a guarantee stock institution, the savers 
may be entitled to acquire without any wind- 
fall advantage capital stock which represents 
all or a portion of the net worth of the 
federal association. Since there are numerous 
possibilities as to how this can be accom- 
plished, and no one plan will be fair and 
equitable in all situations, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board should have broad author- 
ity to approve different plans developed. 

It must be acknowledged that the present 
reserves of federal associations have been 
built up over many years, through the nor- 
mal operation of the institution where some 
amounts have been set aside each year out 
of earnings to establish reserves required by 
statute or established by a policy of the as- 
sociation. We must also recognize the fact 
that the savers in federal associations have 
at all times been given the protection of in- 
surance of accounts. Therefore, they have a 
completely different interest in the reserves 
of the federal association than would a 
stockholder without insurance and the value 
of whose stock is dependent upon the re- 
tained earnings of the corporetion. Thus, to 
preserve the mutual concept and to allow 
management a choice of either remaining a 
mutual association or to issue capital stock, 
windfall profits must be eliminated from any 
conversion formula. 

It is the management of these federal as- 
sociations which has produced the operat- 
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ing results over a long period which some- 
times Involves several management groups in 
the corporate history of any federal associa- 
tion. General corporate law permits incor- 
porators to receive certain benefits for their 
entrepreneurship. One way to recognize this 
principle in a conversion is to establish the 
right of management to purchase stock up to 

20%-30% of that issued to savers. This extra 

stock will be new capital to strengthen the 

net worth of the converted association while 
recognizing the contribution of management 
in its role of entrepreneur. 

General corporate law also gives the right 
to officers to stock options which recognizes 
the special contribution of management to 
the success of the corporate operations. The 
California League advocates that these prin- 
ciples be clearly enunciated in the legis- 
lative history of the federal capital stock 
legislation so that the Bank Board can give 
weight to the rights and equities of both 
savers and management in the approval of 
any conversion formulas for existing federal 
associations which wish to become guaran- 
tee stock Institutions. 

The legislative history of this section of 
the bill should also make clear the obliga- 
tion of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
to protect the corporation against tender 
offers by those who would seek to seize the 
control of a converted federal association. 
The present management of the federal asso- 
ciations is tried and proved to the supervi- 
sory agents of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. Thus, both the Bank Board and the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration have a substantial interest in the con- 
tinuation of such management which has 
proved its ability and integrity in running 
federal associations in a matter which is 
stipulated by law and regulation. The Bank 
Board, therefore, should be given the en- 
couragement and authority to approve long- 
term employment contracts, the escrowing 
of stock distributed to savers, or any other 
plan which will preserve the quality of man- 
agement after the conversion as was the case 
before the conversion. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board also 
should maintain control of conversion so as 
to prevent conversions where clearly the 
majority of savers and the management do 
not believe that such conversion would serve 
in the public interest when it is being moti- 
vated by persons whose character and objec- 
tives are under some question. Protection 
should also be given legislatively against 
law suits brought by persons seeking to force 
conversion or seeking redress for nonconver- 
sion. However, the California League, despite 
some of the problems that may occur as a 
result of the passage by Congress of a fed- 
eral capital stock bill, believes that such 
problems can be overcome and that the over- 
all benefits of capital stock federals will 
make this legislation very much in the pub- 
lic interest. 

STATEMENT OF Mr. RALEIGH W. GREENE, 
CHAIRMAN, LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, Na- 
TIONAL LEAGUE OF INSURED SAVINGS & Loan 
ASSOCIATIONS 


FEDERAL STOCK CHARTERS 

We definitely favor the am of section 101 
to vest in the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board authority to issue Federal capital 
stock charters to savings and loan associa- 
tions. Exhibit B presents for your considera- 
tion some proposed statutory language in- 
tended to accomplish that aim better by 
making it clear that a Federal savings and 
loan association need no longer be solely a 
mutual thrift institution, as presently pro- 
vided in section 5(a) of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933. In principle, however, the 
National League supports any provision that 
will effectively enable the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board to issue Federal charters 
for a permanent stock type of savings and 
loan association, 
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In the absence of any other changes in 
that Act dealing with a stock form of or- 
ganization, details of circumstances under 
which an existing savings and loan associa- 
tion could convert to a Federal stock form 
would be left to be worked out in individual 
cases within the framework of the provi- 
sions of section 5(i) of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933. 

The National League for almost a decade 
has supported the concept of Federal stock 
savings and loan associations as an optional 
form of organization to complement the 
mutual charter currently available on a 
Federal level. As noted in Exhibit A, the 
stock form of association has many attri- 
butes that make it worthy of consideration 
as an appropriate vehicle for carrying out 
the functions assigned to savings and loan 
associations in the public interest. The stock 
savings and loan association is no untested 
vehicle. It already works Successfully. 
Twenty-two States authorize it by State law. 
The National League believes a stock associ- 
ation charter issued by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board would produce an effective 
form of savings and loan association subject 
to regulation and supervision by that 
Board. Obtaining suitable legislation for 
this purpose was recommended as one of 5 
high priority items by the most recent Leg- 
islative Conference of the National League 
held in March 1971. 

The National League endorses the 8 fa- 
vorable points made by Chairman Martin 
as to a stock form of savings and loan as- 
sociation, summarized as follows: 

a. Ability to provide additional funds in 
capital deficit areas through issuance of 
stock. 

b. Opportunity to seek capital in equity 
markets when net savings growth is low. 

cC. The increased reserve base that can be 
supported from proceeds of sale of stock. 

d. Forestalling supervisory action by sell- 
ing stock to maintain a strong net worth 
position, 

e. The facilitation of mergers, 

ft. The providing of a Federal form of stock 
charter to which those seeking to convert 
from mutual form could repair. 

g: The thwarting of the danger of losing 
associations by conversion out of the Federal 
system that could occur if the moratorium on 
conversion is lifted before the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board obtains authority to issue 
Federal stock charters. 

h. Benefits of a faster growth rate, larger 
long run profit and possibly lower cost ratios. 

It also endorses the following 6 advantages 
set forth by Mr. F. Marion Donahoe of San 
Francisco, California, formerly Chairman of 
the National League’s Committee on Federal 
Capital Stock Associations: 

a. Ability better to market the association's 
own debt obligations because potential 
capital from sale of stock underpins the 
financial backing for the obligations. By this 
technique, long term capital could be ac- 
quired to match long term investments of 
associations. 

b. Better key personnel may be attracted by 
use of stock option and stock purchase plans. 

c. Stock savings and loan associations 
operate successfully already. They are au- 
thorized in 22 States. 

d. The stock form of organization has 
proved successful for other types of financial 
institutions such as commercial banks and 
insurance companies, as well as for virtually 
all other types of corporations. 

e. The stock form of organization is well 
understood by the public, legislators, jurists 
and savings and loan directors from the cor- 
porate world. 

f. The stock form of organization makes 
it possible to add to the Gross National Prod- 
uct of this country by placing in market- 
able form evidences of intangible contingent 
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interests in surplus, undivided profits and 

reserves. Transactions in stock add to fee 

income of middlemen and produce tax 
revenue. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN WILLIAM Davis, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON REGULATIONS 
AND LEGISLATION, CONFERENCE OF FEDERAL 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATIONS BEFORE THE 
SENATE COMMITTEE ON BANKING, HOUSING 
AND URBAN AFFAIRS 
I am John William Davis, president of 

Republic Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 

tion of Altadena, California and chairman 

of the Committee on Legislation and Regula- 
tions of the Conference of Federal Savings 
and Loan Associations, a Los Angeles based 
organization representing 85 federal mutual 
associations with assets in excess of $15 bil- 
lion in 17 states, principally in California. 

Republic Federal Savings has $150 million 

in assets and is representative of the average 

sized member of the Conference of Federals. 

The Conference of Federals is also a staunch 

affiliate member of the California Savings 

and Loan League, the National League of 

Insured Savings Associations, and the United 

States Savings and Loan League, 

It is a privilege to testify before this com- 
mittee regarding S. 1671, the Housing Insti- 
tutions Modernization Act. I realize, how- 
ever, the pressure of time available for 
testimony. Therefore, in the interest of 
brevity, the Conference of Federals will con- 
fine its remarks solely to Section 101, Issu- 
ance of Capitol Stock by Federal Associa- 
tions, and will strongly endorse the state- 
ments pertaining to this Act presented 
Thursday, October 14, before this committee 
by these three industry leagues, 

Briefly, the Conference of Federals strongly 
supports the concept of capital stock, the 
option of mutuals to convert to capital stock 
structure and the corresponding right to 
remain free of depositor pressures to con- 
vert to stock; we unequivocally recognize the 
equity-ownership interest of the saver-de- 
positor, and believe there are many and di- 
verse conversion plans that can satisfy that 
interest; and, therefore, we urge that the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board be given the 
necessary powers to approve conversion plans 
which will provide for the continued stability 
and viability of the federal savings and loan 
system rather than encumber the Bill with 
a conversion formula which would tend to 
limit or eliminate alternative conversion 
plans completely acceptable to the public, 
the industry and in the interest of the de- 
positor-owner. 

We wholeheartedly concur with Chairman 
Martin's statements contained in his letter 
of September 1 as reprinted in the Congres- 
sional Record of September 21, 1971, pointing 
out how equity capital would provide in- 
creased investment for housing, thus fur- 
thering the nation’s housing goals, The Con- 
ference of Federals earnestly believes that 
the basic reason for capital stock structure 
is to provide greater accessibility to the 
money market, Capital stock structure, in 
addition to the obvious access to the equity 
market, also provides means to enter the 
long-term debt market by means of bonds 
and debentures, Obviously this enhances the 
flexibility of the savings and loan industry 
to carry out its function to provide the 
nation’s shelter. 

The conversion formula is of primary con- 
cern to federal mutual associations who be- 
lieve that the dual system and the mutual 
concept are in the public interest. The Con- 
ference of Federals is firmly convinced that 
there are many conversion formulas to 
satisfy the interests of the depositor-owners, 
the public and the industry. Ideologically 
these plans should provide for distribution 
of stock without cost to depositors of record 
as of a certain date. However, the resulting 
windfall to depositors would throw the in- 
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dustry into a state of chaos, destroy the dual 
chartering system and decimate the mutual 
institutions. Let me document this. 

The conversion plan of a large western 
federal association provided for distribution 
of stock representing the net worth of the 
association without cost to depositors. The 
news media prominently announced: “May- 
be: A Big Bonus for Some S&L Savers.” The 
article further explained that savers in “fed- 
eral” mutual institutions stand a chance for 
a one-time windfall of about $80 for each 
$1,000 in savings. Immediately following this 
article, which appeared in various forms in 
other newspapers and national magazines, 
it was a universal experience of federal as- 
sociation managements to receive inquiries 
about conversion plans of the association. 
For the convenience of the committee I 
am enclosing a copy of this newspaper arti- 
cle and the comments of one of our mem- 
bers regarding the public reaction to this 
article. 

In the September 13, 1971 edition of Bar- 
rons, & spokesman for this same association 
acknowledged that he thinks the clamor by 
savers at other institutions to receive their 
windfall will result in other conversions. 

Obviously we cannot, nor do we wish to, 
control the contents of our manner of ex- 
pressing the news. Articles will appear in na- 
tional magazines and people will author 
books on “how to get the most for your sav- 
ings dollars.” The proposed cut-off date will 
be ultimately ineffective to halt the disin- 
termediation of investors who will withdraw 
savings from converted mutuals and capital 
stock associations and deposit them in fed- 
eral mutual institutions where fortune, aug- 
mented by harrassment to convert, may re- 
sult in additional windfalls to these sophisti- 
cated investors. The net result is the grad- 
ual weakening and elimination of the dual 
chartering system and the concept of mu- 
tuality. 

As we stated earlier, the Conference of Fed- 
erals strongly endorses the concept of cap- 
ital stock, structure and the option for mu- 
tuals to convert to capital stock, provided 
conversion is an option, not a requirement; 
we believe that the decision to convert must 
be businesslike and in the best interest of 
the association, not purchased by offering a 
windfall to the depositor-owners. We be- 
lieve that the mutual system would not be 
preserved if legislation and/or regulations 
provide for “windfall” distribution of re- 
serves to depositors such as proposed by the 
above association and contained in the Mich- 
igan state law. The federal mutual system has 
been an effective instrument in contributing 
to the nation’s housing. We call your atten- 
tion to the fact that of the nation’s larg- 
est 300 associations over 50% are federal mu- 
tuals. 

With respect to equity-ownership interests 
of the depositor-saver, the Conference of 
Federals unequivocally recognizes this con- 
cept. We believe that this equity-ownership 
interest is best recognized by the elimination 
of any windfall to either the depositor-owner 
or to the association employees. We believe 
the first logical source of new capital is the 
depositor-owner and the association’s em- 
ployees. The purchase of stock creates an 
immediate supply of new funds for the hous- 
ing market and eliminates most of the wind- 
fall aspects of conversion; as a result the 
association will be permitted to determine in 
a calm businesslike atmosphere, unencum- 
bered by emotional self-interest, whether it 
should remain mutual or convert to a capital 
stock structure. 

Finally, the Conference of Federals urges 
that the Federal Home Loan Bank Board be 
vested with the authority to determine con- 
version plans which recognize the equity and 
public interests. The real problem here con- 
cerns existing well managed, soundly operat- 
ing federal mutuals who may or may not need 
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additional capital at this time and who desire 
to avoid an unstable business atmosphere. 
The matter of a conversion formula is com- 
plex. In any discussion, it becomes readily ap- 
parent that there are many and diverse ap- 
proaches to accomplish these desired objec- 
tives. We believe an attempt to incorporate 
a conversion formula in the statute would 
eliminate many conversion plans which 
could be more equitably tailored to fit the 
individual circumstance. We urge that the 
statute and regulations recognize the com- 
plexity of conversion, the need for flexibility, 
and provide for the maximum number of 
plans so that the interest of the public and, 
depositor-owner may best be served. 

In summary, the Conference of Federals 
strongly supports 1) the issuance of capital 
stock by federal associations, 2) the option to 
convert from mutual to capital stock struc- 
ture provided those federal associations who 
wish to remain mutual are not coerced to 
convert by unstable conditions caused by dis- 
intermediation, and 3) the vesting in the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board of authority 
to determine conversion plans which appro- 
priately meet the interests of the public and 
the depositor-owners rather than encumber 
the statute with a less flexible formula, 

The Conference of Federals sincerely ap- 
preciates this opportunity to present before 
your committee our statement on this vital 
issue. It can be appreciated by the commit- 
tee, I am sure, that this statement by no 
means covers all of the attendant problems 
connected with conversion by an existing fed- 
eral mutual to a capital stock structure. We 
have confined our comments to what we feel 
are the critical considerations. 

EVALUATION OF PUBLIC REACTION TO MEDIA 
ARTICLES PERTAINING TO CONVERSION TO 
CAPITAL STOCK 

(Presented by M. J. D'Anjou, president, First 
Federal Savings & Loan Association of Bur- 
lingame, San Mateo, Calif., annual meet- 
ing, May 3, 1971) 

Earlier today, very briefly, someone al- 
luded to an article that appeared in one of 
the Bay Area papers, and the effect that it 
had. I understand that a similar article ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles papers, but was so 
brief as to be almost nonexistent. The arti- 
cle that appeared in the San Francisco Sun- 
day Examiner had a three column headline. 
I would like to quote a couple of statements 
that appeared in that article, and then elab- 
orate on what happened to this institution, 
and in conversation, to many others in the 
Bay Area since this was published. 

The headline reads as follows: “Maybe: A 
Big Bonus for Some S&L Savers”. 

And then very briefly it states: “The bonus 
depends on a bill in Congress, that gives 
the federally chartered savings and loan the 
green light to change into a company with 
stock holders. All federal associations at 
present are “mutuals” and as such, they 
theoretically are owned by the savers. Over 
the years, these mutual savings and loans 
built up millions of dollars in reserves— 
money that could have been paid out in 
interest but wasn't.” 

The article later makes reference to the 
conversion of Citizens by commenting: “Pre- 
liminary figures indicate qualifying savers 
would get $80 for each $1,000 in sayings,” or 
a bonus of 8%. This statement plus the 
headline seemingly attracted the most atten- 
tion of the people in the Bay Area. 

Now, gentlemen, we are in an $82,000,000 
institution, This article came out on Sunday, 
On Monday morning at 8:30 a.m., our switch- 
board was deluged with phone calls, and I 
don't use the word “deluged” lightly—I mean 
deluged. 

I went to a luncheon on the following 
Tuesday for probably 300 people. About 25 
to 30% of them were savings customers of 
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this institution. Granted, we operate pri- 
marily in a high-income, sophisticated, 
knowledgeable, intelligent people area. When 
I walked in I was deluged, and again I don’t 
use the word lightly, with a minimum of 
25 to 30 people who immediately wanted to 
know when they were going to get their 8% 
dividend, when they were going to get their 
$80. 

I stated that this was only a bill that 
was being proposed in Congress, that such a 
bill had been proposed before, that Congress 
at the present time seemed to be in a more 
favorable mood for passage, and that there 

robably was a much better chance for its 
passage than in any previous session of 
Congress. I then stated that conversion would 
depend upon whether each federally char- 
tered savings and loan deemed it practical 
to convert. In one instance I was told in no 
uncertain terms that, if he were a saver in 
my institution with a sizable savings ac- 
count, and we did not convert, he would 
make damn sure that we did. Now, this indi- 
vidual, who incidentally is a saver in my 
association, is what I call a not too successful 
attorney. His office is generally considered to 
be the Elks Club. 

But what I am alluding to is that a con- 
version program in which the proceeds of 
the reserves are divided among so-called 
shareholders truly is unrealistic. There has 
to be some protection for management, there 
has to be some protection for continuity of 
management, and there has to be something 
better than a 10% maximum for any one 
person to have as stock in an association. I 
know of no other corporate entity, financial 
or otherwise, in which any one person is 
limited to a maximum of 10% ownership, the 
figure that has been alluded to in one of 
the sections of the proposed bill. This is un- 
realistic. In a sense, it puts you right back 
into a capital mutuality situation, with no 
one or no group of people having control. 

There has to be some perpetuity of man- 
agement, particularly good management. 
I think that the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board realizes that they, most of all, do not 
want opportunists, dissidents coming into 
this industry and creating a problem for 
them. It behooves this organization, the 
Conference of Federals, as well as every other 
federal association and every other savings 
and loan trade association in the United 
States to assist the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board in coming out with a fair and equitabie 
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plan for a federal capital stock structure 
including conversions of federal to capital 
stock on a basis that would permit continuity 
of management, continuity of good manage- 
ment. I would be willing for one to let the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board from records 
make a determination of what is good or 
bad management. A plan must be developed 
that does not subject the managers, the 
managing staff, and a good board of directors 
to this vulnerable position. 


[From the San Francisco Examiner & 
Chronicle, Apr. 25, 1971] 


MAYBE: A Bic Bonus ror SOME S&L 
SAVERS 
(By Jack Miller) 

If you have money in a savings and loan 
association with the word “Federal” in its 
name, and that money was on deposit last 
Monday, you stand a chance to get a one- 
time windfall. 

The bonus depends on a bill in Congress 
that gives federally charted S&Ls the green 
light to change into a company with stock- 
holders. 

All federal associations at present are “mu- 
tuals.” As such, they theoretically are owned 
by the savers. Over the years, these mutual 
S&Ls built up millions of dollars in reserves— 
money that could have been paid out in in- 
terest but wasn’t. 


BONANZA NOW 


If they convert to a stockholder type of 
company, these reserves will have to be dis- 
tributed to someone. Since every saver in 
each association going back years never could 
be found, the only fair arrangement is to 
divide this money among present savers. 

But to avoid a sudden rush to get in ona 
good thing, some date in the past must be 
used. Otherwise, savers would pull out money 
like mad from banks and non-federal S&Ls— 
and this could cause a dangerous run. 

That’s why authorities set April 19 as the 
deadline to qualify for the windfall if a fed- 
eral S&L seeks to convert to a stock operation 
if the law is passed. 

Preston Martin, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, pointed this 
out in testifying for the measure that would 
permit conversions. 

At the same time, Martin emphasized, the 
board “has no plans at this time” to lift the 
moratorium on federals switching over to 
state licensed stock firms. 
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SILENT ON SF. 


Martin, who also held a press conference in 
Washington to explain the conversion bill 
he’s pushing, was careful not to mention 
San Francisco’s Citizens Federal Savings & 
Loan Association. 

Citizens has a conversion plan in the hop- 
per that was approved by the State and over- 
whelmingly by association savers. The plan 
is now before the board and according to 
Martin will languish there until the door 
is opened the federal route via his bill. 

F. Marion Donahoe, Citizens’ president, has 
termed his plan “so far the insiders get 
nothing out of it.” Citizens set March 20, 
1970, as the cutoff date for the windfall. 
Preliminary figures indicate qualifying savers 
would get about $80 for each $1000 in say- 
ings. 

PAST ABUSES 

Conversions have been banned since 1963 
because officers, directors and friends too 
often took advantage of the gravy train, leav- 
ing the savers licking their chops. 

This abuse has made Martin and the rest 
of the board cautious. That’s why the legis- 
lation was designed to be “too late” when 
it was introduced last Monday for anyone to 
benefit by switching funds into an S&L that 
could be a conversion candidate. 

But Martin still is worried. He’s afraid the 
public may not understand this, that some 
savers might pick out federal associations 
like numbers on a roulette wheel when they 
find out about the bombs. 

Yet Martin still may have himself painted 
in a corner at trying to prevent a scramble 
to gamble if his bill fails to get through this 
session, 

For some sharp savers may look forward to 
next year, figuring it will get another go- 
around with a new cutoff date. This could 
develop into a new problem if savers decide 
to gamble on the prospects. 

After all, a conversion bill has been intro- 
duced in the last four sessions of Congress. 
Each failed. 

TOP BACKING 

Proponents feel chances of passage are bet- 
ter this time than ever since it has support 
from the industry’s two nationwide trade 
organizations—and that means powerful 
lobbying efforts. 

And, for the first time, it also has the 
blessings of the Administration or Martin 
wouldn't be in there pitching for the bill. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, October 18, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Rest in the Lord and wait patiently for 
Him.—Psalms 37:7. 

O God, our Father, whose kingdom is 
forever and whose power is at all times 
available to the children of men, at the 
opening of another week we wait upon 
Thee with reverent minds and responsive 
hearts. We would rest our weary and our 
worried souls in Thee and from Thee re- 
ceive strength for our tasks, wisdom for 
cur ways, and the will to do Thy will. 

In this world beset by bitterness, dotted 
by disagreements, and hurt by hatred, 
help us to be builders of bridges across 
the chasms which separate classes and 
races that we may play our part in mak- 
ing our country a united nation, under 
Thee, with liberty and justice for all. 

In the spirit of Christ we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Sparrow, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate disagrees to the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 1116) 
entitled “An act to require the protec- 
tion, management, and control of wild 
free-roaming horses and burros on pub- 
lic lands,” requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 


Jorpan of Idaho, and Mr. HATFIELD to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent 
Calendar day. The Clerk will call the 
first bill on the Consent Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF A NATIONAL GUARD 
UNIT IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3817) 
to amend titles 10 and 32, United States 
Code, to authorize the establishment of 
a National Guard for the Virgin Islands. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
a question or two of someone who is 
knowledgeable concerning this bill. 
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Since that knowledge appears to be 
lacking, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over with- 
out prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING SECTION 2401 OF TITLE 
28, UNITED STATES CODE, TO EX- 
TEND THE TIME FOR PRESENTING 
TORT CLAIMS ACCRUING TO PER- 
SONS UNDER LEGAL DISABILITY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10575) 
to amend section 2401 of title 28, United 
States Code, to extend the time for pre- 
senting tort claims accruing to persons 
under legal disability. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to interrogate the chief han- 
dler of this measure, if I may. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. I will 
yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
se*ts, and my question is: Is this measure 
actually necessary? I understand that 
the demand for it is rather minor, and 
that generally persons who are incom- 
petent are properly taken care of through 
committees, or guardians, and so forth, 
and they really are doing the required 
things to protect these people. 

Mr. DONOHUE. I would say to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that in my 
opinion and in the opinion of the com- 
mittee it is absolutely necessary. This is 
a principle that has come down to us 
from the common law. If you read the bill, 
it is to amend section 2401 of title 28, and 
it applies to those subject to legal dis- 
abilities at the time that a tort action ac- 
crues. 

Now, insofar as any other civil ac- 
tions—and a tort action is a civil action— 
such other civil actions against the Fed- 
eral Government are concerned, it is pro- 
vided in section (a) of 2401 that a person 
subject to legal disability has 3 years 
after the legal disability is removed to 
assert his or her claim. 

Now, when the tort claims bill was 
passed, in my opinion through an over- 
sight, I submit that provision was not 
incorporated in the section dealing with 
tort actions. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, if I may ask the gentleman an- 
other question, Does the gentleman know 
how many persons, let us say in the last 
5 years, have suffered by reason of the 
fact that this was not in the law. Were 
any figures brought out on that before 
your committee? 

Mr. DONOHUE. I cannot give the gen- 
tleman any figures and I cannot give 
the gentleman any number of cases that 
might have been barred from bringing an 
action because of the 2-year statute now 
existing. But I know we have had sev- 
eral cases before the Subcommittee on 
Claims of the Committee on the Judiciary 
involving minors who had good tort ac- 
tions and claims against the Federal Gov- 
ernment, but who were barred from 
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bringing them because they permitted 
the 2-year statute of limitations to run. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, another question. 

I think you said it is in keeping with 
the common law. Do you know how many 
States in the Union toll the statute of 
limitations in the event of incompetency? 

Mr. DONOHUE. I would say to the 
gentleman, I do not have that figure, but 
insofar as my knowledge is concerned— 
going back to my law-school days—prac- 
tically every State in the Union in their 
code dealing with civil actions protects 
people who are suffering from legal dis- 
abilities at the time the tort action 
accrues. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman’s explanation 
satisfies me and I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
H.R. 10575 is identical to the bil H.R. 
10124 of the 91st Congress as it passed 
the House on December 15, 1969. 

The principal amendment which the 
bill H.R, 10575 would make to section 
2401 of title 28 is the addition of a new 
proviso at the end of subsection (b). This 
new language would modify existing law 
by providing that the 2-year statute 
of limitations applicable to tort actions 
against the Government will not run 
against persons under legal disability at 
the time the action accrues, and that 
individual may present the claim within 
2 years after the disability ceases. 

Subsection (a) of section 2401 has for 
years provided a similar exception for 
persons “under. legal disability.” This 
provides a well-established precedent for 
& parallel provision applicable to tort 
actions. It is felt that the application and 
the meaning of the term “under legal 
disability” has been established in the 
application of that term in connection 
with the statute of limitations for actions 
covered by subsection (a) of the same 
section. The use of this term in subsec- 
tion (a) dates from its inclusion in the 
subsection when title 28 was enacted as 
a codified title by Public Law 773 of the 
80th Congress on June 25, 1948—chapter 
646, 62 Statutes at Large 869, 971. 

As included in the revised title sub- 
section (a) of section 2401 was based on 
earlier enactments which concerned 
periods of limitations for various actions, 
and most directly on earlier language in 
the act of March 3, 1911—chapter 231, 
section 24, part 20; 36 Statutes at Large 
1093—-which did have an enumeration of 
categories of persons under specific legal 
disability. The report of this committee 
which accompanied the bill, H.R. 3214 
of the 80th Congress, which was ulti- 
mately enacted as Public Law 773, com- 
mented on the revised language in a 
reviser’s note—House Report No. 308, 
80th Congress, first session, page A185. 
That note stated that the words “person 
under legal disability or beyond the seas 
at the time the claim accrues” were sub- 
stituted for “claims of married women, 
first accrued during marriage, of persons 
under the age of 21 years, first accrued 
during minority, and idiots, lunatics, 
insane persons, and persons beyond the 
seas at the time the claim accrued, en- 
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titled to the claim.” The report stated 
that the revised language would cover 
all legal disabilities actually barring suit. 

The language now recommended by 
the committee in H. R. 10124, as amend- 
ed, will have the same effect. Were it not 
for the previous history of section 2401 
it might be assumed that the exception 
in subsection (a) would also apply to 
subsection (b). As has been noted the 
section in its present form is the result 
of a combination of the limitations relat- 
ing to the so-called Tucker Act in sub- 
section (a) and the limitations concern- 
ing the Tort Claims Act in subsection 
(b). This situation was discussed in the 
case of U.S. v. Glenn, 231 F. 2d 884; cert. 
denied 252 U.S. 926 (1956). In that case 
the plaintiff attempted to argue that the 
exceptions in subsection (a) should ap- 
ply to tort claims actions as well. In that 
action the plaintiff was a child who was 
dropped to the floor and suffered a head 
injury at the time he was born in a 
naval hospital at Seattle, Wash. 

The court examined the legislative his- 
tory and concluded that the subsections 
are mutually exclusive. The court re- 
ferred briefiy to the arguments by par- 
ties to the action as to the reasons both 
for and against an exception to the run- 
ning of the statute as to minors, and 
concluded that determination on this 
point was a matter of policy for the Con- 
gress, Other cases have also made it clear 
that subsection 2401(b) permits no 
waiver or tolling of the statute of limita- 
tions in cases of legal disability such as 
a minority of the claimant at the time the 
action accrues. Pittman v. U.S. 341 F. 2d 
737; cert. denied 382 U.S. 941 (1965) and 
cases cited therein. 

An examination of the legislative his- 
tory of the Federal Tort Claims Act does 
not clearly disclose the reason for the 
failure to include an exception for per- 
sons under a legal disability. The law of 
many of the State jurisdictions does pro- 
vide for this type of exception to the 
running of the statute of limitations. 
Section 1346(b) of title 28 provides juris- 
diction for tort actions against the 
United States based upon the negligent 
wrongful act or omission of an employee 
of the Government acting within the 
scope of his office or employment, “under 
circumstances where the United States, 
if a private person, would be liable to the 
claimant in accordance with the law of 
the place where the act or omission oc- 
curred.” State law, therefore, governs the 
determination of whether the act or 
omission are negligent or wrongful and 
whether an action accrues against the 
United States. 

However, as has been noted, section 
2401(b) fixes the time within which the 
action must be presented against the 
United States and Federal law governs 
the interpretation of the section concern- 
ing the limitation period. Patitucci v. 
U.S., 178 F. Supp. 507 (1959), U.S. v. John 
Hancock Mut. Ins. Co., 364 US. 301 
(1960). In this connection it is relevant 
to note that the earlier bills proposing 
jurisdiction in the Federal courts for tort 
actions against the United States ap- 
parently followed the tort law of several 
States and provided exceptions for the 
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running of the statute of limitations to 
persons under legal disability. Tolling 
provisions appeared in proposals begin- 
ning with the bill S. 1912, reported in the 
House in the 69th Congress, and ended 
with S, 4377 in the Tist Congress. Provi- 
sions of this type were contained in H.R. 
9285 of the 70th Congress which passed 
both Houses of Congress but was the sub- 
ject of a pocket veto apparently because 
of other procedural matters contained in 
the proposal. In the 7ist Congress, these 
exceptions were not contained in the 
bill. 

It is possible that the provisions were 
eliminated in an effort to simplify the 
bill and to allay the feelings of those who 
questioned the advisability of authoriz- 
ing tort claims suits against the Gov- 
ernment. The more than 20 years of ex- 
perience of the Government in defend- 
ing against such action establishes the 
fact that the legislation has been entirely 
salutary and provides a just and realistic 
basis for compensation for persons who 
are injured as a result of the negligent 
actions of Government personnel. The 
committee has concluded that the time 
is overdue for the recognition of the fact 
that persons suffering from legal dis- 
abilities and particularly those who are 
under age are actually being deprived of 
their rights because of the presently over- 
strict limitation provisions now found in 
subsection (b) of section 2401. 

The unfairness of these strictures has 
been demonstrated in cases which have 
resulted in the introduction of private 
bills for minors whose rights to assert 
their actions have been lost because of 
the failure of someone to present the 
claim within the 2-year period fixed in 
the subsection. An example of such a bill 
was H.R. 4141 of the 88th Congress which 
concerned a small boy who was malled 
by a grizzly bear in a national park while 
being led on a nature walk by two park 
rangers. This bill was enacted into law 
as Private Law 88-137 of that Congress 
which made it possible for an action to be 
filed in behalf of the minor in a Federal 
court under the tort claims provisions of 
title 28. Clearly, an amendment to section 
2401(b) would provide a fair opportunity 
for all persons suffering under legal dis- 
ability to assert their claims after the dis- 
ability ceases. 

The committee has carefully consid- 
ered the objections raised by the Depart- 
ment of Justice to the 91st Congress bill 
proposing a similar amendment to sec- 
tion 2401(b). That report notes that the 
laws of most of the States toll the statute 
of limitations for specified legal dis- 
abilities in tort litigation involving pri- 
vate persons. However, the Department 
questons a similar tolling provision as to 
actions against the United States. As 
has been noted, the Federal Tort Claims 
Act expressly provides that the United 
States is to, in effect, stand in the same 
position as a private individual for pur- 
poses of tort liability. The Department of 
Justice has urged that a similar approach 
should not be followed as regards the 
tolling of the statute of limitations for 
legal disability and grounds its opposition 
on the fact that the particular nature of 
Government operations is such that such 
a tolling would serve to prejudice the 
ability of the Government to defend such 
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suits. The committee felt that this ob- 
jection must be considered in the light 
of the detriment suffered by the person 
under legal disability by reason of the 
strict application of the statute. It has 
been concluded that the more just deter- 
mination would require a tolling of the 
statute for the individual. 

The report of the Department raises 
specific objections concerning some of 
the enumerations of legal disability 
which appeared in the bill H.R. 10124 as 
originally introduced in the 91st Con- 
gress. In light of some of those objec- 
tions, the committee concluded that re- 
stricting the provision in the present bill 
concerning a tolling of the statute to 
persons under legal disability would ac- 
complish the basic purpose of the legisla- 
tion. A proposal that an exception for 
persons imprisoned be included in the 
tolling provision has been objected to by 
the Department on the ground that such 
individuals can bring the action under 
present day conditions. The committee 
agrees and notes that the present bill 
does not include such language. 

In recommending a parallel exception 
in subsection (b) for persons “under legal 
disability” to that contained in subsec- 
tion (a) of section 2401, the committee 
has not recommended an exception for 
“persons beyond the seas” in subsection 
(b). First of all, subsection (k) of section 
2680 of title 28 provides that claims aris- 
ing in a foreign country shall not give 
rise to a tort claim against the United 
States under section 1346(b) of title 28 
or as provided in chapter 171 of that title 
governing tort claims procedure. The 
committee further has concluded that 
under modern conditions such an excep- 
tion for tort claims actions would not be 
necessary or desirable. 

In view of the precedent for such a 
tolling of the statute of limitations in 
subsection (a) of 2401 and the demon- 
strated need for such a provision, it is 
recommended that the bill be considered 
favorably, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 10575 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2401 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“$ 2401. Time for commencing action against 
United States 

“(a) Every civil action, other than a tort 
action, commenced against the United States 
shall be barred unless the complaint is filed 
within six years after the right of action first 
accrues. The action of any person under legal 
disability or beyond the seas at the time the 
claim accrues may be commenced within 
three years after the disability ceases. 

“(b) Except as hereinafter provided, a tort 
claim against the United States shall be for- 
ever barred unless it is presented in writing 
to the appropriate Federal agency within two 
years after such claim accrues or unless 
action is begun within six months after the 
date of mailing by certified or registered mail, 
of notice of final denial of the claim by the 
agency to which it was presented: Provided, 
however, That if a person entitled to assert 
a tort claim under this title is under legal 
disability at the time the claim accrues, he 
or she may present the claim within two 
years after the disability ceases," 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR TO MODIFY THE 
OPERATION OF THE KORTES 
UNIT, MISSOURI RIVER BASIN 
PROJECT, WYOMING, FOR FISH- 
ERY CONSERVATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1556) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to modify the operation of the Kortes 
unit, Missouri River Basin project, 
Wyoming, for fishery conservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that an identical 
Senate bill, S. 123, be considered in lieu 
of H.R. 1556. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill as follows: 

S. 123 
An Act to authorize the Secretary of the 

Interior to modify the operation of the 

Kortes unit, Missouri River Basin project, 

Wyoming, for fishery conservation 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
and directed to modify the operation of the 
Kortes unit, Missouri River Basin project, 
Wyoming, authorized by the Act of Decem- 
ber. 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 887), to provide for the 
conservation of fishery resources, 

Sec. 2. The Secretary shall operate the 
Kortes unit so as to maintain a minimum 
streamflow of five hundred cubic feet per 
second in the reach of the North Platte River 
between Kortes Dam and the normal head- 
waters of Pathfinder Reservoir: Provided, 
That sufficient water is available to maintain 
such minimum flow, without a resultant ad- 
verse effect on other water users who have 
valid rights to the use of this water: Pro- 
vided further, That when sufficient water is 
not available to operate in this manner, water 
will be reserved for hydroelectric peaking 
power operations on a four-hour daily, five- 
day-week basis and any remaining water will 
be released for conservation of the fishery 
resources. 


(Mr. ASPINALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, S. 123 
will authorize and direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to continue the operation 
of the Kortes unit in the same manner 
that it is now being operated voluntarily. 

So that Members may understand ful- 
ly the objectives and purpose of S. 123, 
let me point out that the Kortes unit 
consists of a dam, reservoir, and power- 
plant authorized, constructed, and oper- 
ated initially for the sole purpose of hy- 
droelectric power production on the 
North Platte River near Casper, Wyo. 
It was authorized in 1944, placed under 
construction in 1946, and put into initial 
operation in about 1950. In the next dec- 
ade, it gradually assumed the role of a 
peaking plant which means that it was 
operated only during periods o. peak de- 
mand on the power system of which it is 
a part. 
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Peaking operations cause heavy surges 
of water to be released at times and prac- 
tically no flow at others; thus detracting 
from the capability of the stream below 
the dam to support a fishery. In about 
1962, the Bureau of Reclamation, in co- 
operation with State and Federal fish 
and game officials, undertook a program 
of experimental water releases for the 
purpose of establishing minimum flow 
levels that would be adequate for fishery 
restoration while at the same time cause 
the least amount of disruption to power 
production. 

The optimum level was determined to 
be 500 cubic feet per second and the 
operating regimen has been established 
at that flow rate for the past several 
years. The fishing potential of the stream 
has been dramatically improved and it 
is desired that it be safeguarded by mak- 
ing the present flow levels a matter of 
etatute. S. 123 accomplishes this pur- 
pose. 

Studies available to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs show that 
there will be an annual loss of power 
revenue in an average amount of $19,- 
000. This loss in revenue, which is oc- 
casioned by the conversion of a minor 
amount of valuable peaking energy to 
somewhat less valuable off-peak energy, 
has the effect of lengthening the payout 
period of the integrated power system. 
The repayment problem is not appreci- 
able. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a bill which has 
as its justification an effort to make one 
of our older programs do more things in 
the public interest than was envisioned 
at the time it was built, and at no cost 
to the Federal Government. Legislation 
of this character will be increasingly be- 
fore us as we move through the increas- 
ingly complex period ahead. In this sense 
it deserves the support of the House, 
and I hope that we will pass it without 
delay. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 


a third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 1556), was 
laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR TO REVISE A RE- 
PAYMENT CONTRACT WITH THE 
SAN ANGELO WATER SUPPLY 
CORP., SAN ANGELO PROJECT, 
TEX. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5500) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to revise a repayment contract with the 
San Angelo Water Supply Corp., San 
Angelo project, Tex., and for other pur- 
poses, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
a question of someone who is knowledge- 
able as to whether the Department of 
the Interior is opposed to this bill. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The departmental re- 
port is in opposition to the bill. On the 
other hand, the hearing brought out that 
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the only reason the Department was in 
opposition was, because of the fact that 
they wanted to keep this authority unto 
themselves rather than to have Congress 
authorize what almost certainly is going 
to be necessary. 

In any event, that is the only thing 
involved in this legislation. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the Department 
indicate there is no financial pressure 
upon the city at this time? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Will the gentleman 
from Iowa yield to my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Texas, to respond? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. FISHER. In response to the gen- 
tleman’s inquiry, the Department's wit- 
nesses, whom I have heard in both the 
Senate anc the House during the hear- 
ings, recognized an extremely difficult 
situation that the community has been 
placed in because of the long, unprece- 
dented period of lack of runoff in the 
watershed area that supplies this project. 
During and following those hearings the 
witness for the Department recognized 
the justification for this project and, in 
fact, stated on the record over in the 
Senate that there would be no veto. They 
would recommend nothing of that kind. 

In fact, I will say further to the gen- 
tleman the Department prepared a 
favorable report, but the OMB raised 
some question about it. They had to make 
some changes, and that explains their 
position. 

The bill was unanimously reported by 
the Senate committee, unanimously 
passed by the Senate, and unanimously 
reported by the House committee. It is 
now before the House here. It does not 
even make it mandatory that the De- 
partment invoke and grant the benefits 
that are authorized, that is, to make this 
project conform with all others in the 
country that are now being authorized, 
whether they be sponsored by the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Reclama- 
tion Service, or the Corps of Engineers. 
They are given no special consideration. 
It merely writes into this original act 
that which is now granted to all similar 
projects that are being considered. So 
I would hope the gentleman would not 
persist in his objection. 

Mr. GROSS. It is a little difficult, 
without contact with the Department of 
the Interior for the gentleman from 
Iowa to let this bill go through on the 
basis of the report. 

Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further to me? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the chairman. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The facts are that 
since this project was authorized and 
constructed, there has been no water 
available to the city of San Angelo from 
the project itself. They have had to go 
out and bond themselves for additional 
moneys in order to build their own facili- 
ties to furnish themselves with water. 
Now they are in this position. They may 
have to do this again, and their financial 
situation is such that if they have to pay 
within the 40-year period, as originally 
contemplated, they may be handicapped 
when it comes to obtaining additional 
money throughout bonding procedures. 
This merely gives them the 50 years we 
allow all other projects. 
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The only reason the Department of the 
Interior had any objection and saw fit to 
send up the message they did, they felt 
they would rather wait for this emer- 
gency to appear, to come into being, than 
to permit us to give this project the same 
advantages that we give all other recla- 
mation projects. 

Mr. GROSS. Then the gentleman from 
Colorado is saying that an emergency is 
bound to exist? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I am saying this to my 
friend from Iowa, that if they should 
happen to have floods down there or un- 
heard of rains that they have not had 
now for years, maybe there will be no 
need for this kind of legislation, but even 
then, in that event, they are bound to 
pay this off as fast as they can any- 
how. So we are just giving them the ex- 
tra 10 years. That is all. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the explanation of the gentleman from 
Colorado and the gentleman from Texas, 
I withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that an identical 
Senate bill, S. 1151, be considered in lieu 
of H.R. 5500. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill as follows: 

S. 1151 
An act to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to revise a repayment contract with 
the San Angelo Water Supply Corporation, 

San Angelo project, Texas, and for other 

purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That, in order to 
assist the San Angelo Water Supply Corpora- 
tion in overcoming hardships resulting from 
developing and financing an alternate water 
supply to overcome the effect of a unprece- 
dented drought on the San Angelo project, 
the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
revise the repayment contract numbered 14- 
06-500-368 dated April 28, 1959, as amended, 
by extending the period authorized for repay- 
ment of reimbursable construction costs of 
the San Angelo project from forty years to 
fifty years. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary is authorized to credit 
annually against the corporation's repayment 
obligation that portion of the year’s joint 
operation and maintenance costs which, if 
the United States had continued to operate 
the project, would have been allocated to 
controlling floods and providing fish and 
wildlife benefits, 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior may 
use any funds that are otherwise available 
to him to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, S. 1151 
is a bill of limited scope which has as its 
principal purpose a slight relaxation of 
the terms by which the San Angelo Wa- 
ter Supply Corp. has contractéd to re- 
imburse certain costs to the United 
States. Although the revised terms are in 
accord with contemporary Government 
policy in such matters, they would not 
be necessary except that the contractor 
has been beset by outrageously bad for- 
tune in the form of unprecedented 
drought and low streamflow. 

S. 1151 would simply enable the exist- 
ing repayment contract to be modified 
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so as to extend the repayment period for 
return of municipal and industrial wa- 
ter supply costs from 40 to 50 years; and 
to give a credit for operations expense 
ineurred on behalf of fish and wildlife 
and flood control. There is little or no 
doubt, Mr. Speaker, that were the con- 
tract being drawn today that both of 
the conditions which this bill authorizes 
would be routinely incorporated, 

The justification for this legislation 
stems from the fact that the contrac- 
tor has not been able to obtain any water 
over the 7 years the project has been in 
operation. This is for the reason that 
there has not been any inflow to the res- 
ervoir due to the unprecedented drought 
in west Texas. To meet the water re- 
quirements of its customers, the contrac- 
tor has invoked rationing, and under- 
taken interim programs at considerable 
expense; while continuing with its pay- 
ment to the United States under the con- 
tract. Almost $1 million in interest and 
principal has been repaid despite the lack 
of benefits from the project. 

The interim programs have been 
financed with short-term, high interest 
loans, the retirement of which is causing 
severe financial stress to the community. 
The bill we are considering today will 
provide the San Angelo Water Supply 
Corp. with a schedule of payments that 
will enable it to dispose of its current high 
cost debt and yet repay the costs of the 
San Angelo project within the period of 
years that is customarily allowed. 

In many respects, Mr. Speaker, this 
financial problem affecting this city is 
the outgrowth of inadequate hydrologic 
analysis by the Interior Department, for 
if this project had performed as the city 
had every reason to expect that it would, 
there would be no need for the legislation. 
With this thought in the forefront, I 
earnestly urge the Members of the House 
to support this measure. 

(Mr. FISHER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, this legis- 
lation is highly justified and is urgently 
needed. Its objective can be easily ex- 
plained: It would make existing poli- 
cies—those that are not incorporated 
in all reclamation reservoir projects—ap- 
plicable to the Twin Buttes Reservoir 
project at San Angelo, Tex. 

The latter was authorized 11 years ago. 
I was author of that legislation. Instead 
of providing for local interests to reim- 
burse the Government over a 50-year 
period—as was customary—sponsors 
suggested it be 40 years, and that was 
written into the law. 

I am informed that today the uniform 
practice is to allow the 50 years for 
payment. 

The pending bill contains another ad- 
justment or two, to make the Twin 
Buttes project conform with other facets 
of current policy and procedure. 

Mr. Speaker, the urgency of this legis- 
lation stems from unprecedented dry 
weather, providing limited runoff in the 
Twin Buttes watershed. As a result of 
that, the city of San Angelo has been 
forced to exhaust financial sources in 
order to pipe water into the city. As it 
turned out, Government engineers were 
in error in their projection of rainfall 
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and runoff. Local interests relied upon 
those experts, and signed a contract with 
the Government, based upon reliance 
upon assurances by Government 
engineers. 

But that is water over the dam, so to 
speak. It does, however, add to the justi- 
fication for this measure. The bill has 
unanimous committee support. A copy 
of my bill has already passed the Sen- 
ate. I would hope this bill will receive 
prompt approval in this body. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read a third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 5500) was 
laid on the table. 


PROVIDING THAT THE COST OF 
CERTAIN INVESTIGATIONS BY 
THE BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 
SHALL BE NONREIMBURSABLE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 24) to 
provide that the cost of certain investi- 
gations by the Bureau of Reclamation 
shall be nonreimbursable. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

S. 24 y 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all 
costs heretofore or hereafter incurred from 
funds appropriated to the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and costs transferred to it for (1) 
investigations and surveys of potential proj- 
ects or divisions or units of projects which 
have not been authorized for construction 
prior to the date of this Act, (2) investiga- 
tions and surveys of potential units or divi- 
sions of the Pick-Sloan Missouri River Basin 
program requiring amendatory authoriza- 
tion, under terms of Public Law 88-442 (78 
Stat. 446), after the effective date of this 
Act, (3) studies of rehabilitation and better- 
ment and water conservation requirements 
of existing projects relating to work for which 
repayment contracts have not been executed 
prior to the date of this Act, (4) studies re- 
lating to the comprehensive plan of devel- 
opment of the Missouri River Basin, and (5) 
general engineering and research studies shall 
be nonreimbursable. 


Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, S. 24 
provides that certain limited costs in- 
curred by the Bureau of Reclamation 
in the conduct of its investigations pro- 
grams shall be nonreimbursable. The 
major purpose of this bill is to establish 
consistency of accounting treatment be- 
tween the Bureau of Reclamation on one 
hand and the Corps of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, and Soil Con- 
servation Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, on the other. The latter 
named agencies are not obliged to ar- 
range cost sharing for preauthorization 
investigations costs of water resource 
development projects under their juris- 
diction while the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion has not heretofore had such an 
exemption. This disparity in accounting 
and cost-sharing procedure has resulted 
in misunderstanding on the part of the 
public and disequity on behalf of the 
beneficiaries of reclamation programs. 

It is not the intention 3f S. 24 to apply 
retroactively to projects already author- 
ized. Instead it will apply prospectively to 
programs authorized after the date S. 24 
is enacted into law. Any project or unit 
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of a project authorized or reauthorized 
for construction after that date will be 
afforded the privilege of nonreimburs- 
ability for the costs leading specifically 
to its authorization or reauthorization, 
even though some of the costs may have 
been incurred prior to passage of S. 24. 

The bill sets out the categories of work 
that will be covered by the act, when en- 
acted. In addition to feasibility investiga- 
tions costs, either specifically incurred or 
assigned to the affected program, all 
costs incurred on behalf of the general 
comprehensive plan of the Pick-Sloan 
Missouri River Basin program, certain 
expenses of general engineering and re- 
search, and studies of potential rehabil- 
itation and betterment programs will 
also be nonreimbursable. In order for re- 
habilitation and betterment study costs 
to be nonreimbursable, it will be required 
that the repayment contract covering, 
such work be executed after passage cf 
S. 24, 

Mr. Speaker, this matter has been long 
delayed to the detriment of orderly water 
resources development and management. 
It is completely appropriate that the leg- 
islation be enacted at this time. I, there- 
fore, recommend that all Members sup- 
port the measure as it appears today on 
our agenda. 

(Mr. WHITE (at the request of Mr. 
RoncaLio) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I respect- 
fully ask the unanimous consent of the 
House for the passage of S. 24, to make 
certain investigations by the Bureau of 
Reclamation nonreimbursable. This bill 
is substantially the same as H.R. 3677, 
which was considered by the Subcom- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee on September 9. The gentleman 
from New Mexico (Mr. RUNNELS) was 
coauthor, with me, of the House bill. Dur- 
ing the hearings, it was concluded by 
the committee, with the support of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, that the Senate 
version of the bill had effectively clari- 
fied a possible misunderstanding as to 
what projects might be retroactively 
nonreimbursable. The House committee 
therefore, on September 10, voted to re- 
port the Senate version of the bill, which 
is before the House today. 

Mr. Speaker, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is in an unfavorable position as 
compared with other Government agen- 
cies, in regard to the cost of general in- 
vestigations. Even though these charges 
may not have been authorized by the 
water users of a water district, or author- 
ized by Congress to be charged to these 
water users, the charges for these inves- 
tigations, in many cases, have been 
charged to water users in the area served 
by the water district. 

Testimony by water district managers 
in west Texas and New Mexico showed 
that the two districts are being assessed 
a total of $106,383, on surveys and stud- 
ies which they did not request or au- 
thorize. 

The legislation before us today would 
place such projects on the same basis as 
investigations by the Corps of Engineers, 
the Soil Conservation Service, or the Fish 
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and Wildlife Service, to be paid from the 
budget of the agency doing the investi- 
gation. 

In the water-short Southwest, Mr. 
Speaker, the investigation of present and 
future water resources is, and should be, 
a continuing activity. Farmers of our 
area have obligated themselves heavily 
to pay for construction costs and annual 
operating expenses for the past half cen- 
tury and more. During my first term, I 
was successful in securing approval of 
legislation authorizing a variable re- 
payment contract for water users of the 
El Paso area, varying the amounts of 
their annual payments according to the 
amount of water actually available. In 
too many years, this has been measured 
in acre-inches, rather than acre-feet, 
and has been but a small percentage of 
the water needed to irrigate a crop. 

Water users of our area also voted 
last year to increase their indebtedness 
further to finance a rehabilitation and 
betterment program for their project. 
Recently the House and Senate added 
half a million dollars to the adminis- 
istration budget to enable the Bureau 
of Reclamation to begin work on this 
program. 

If these farmers can now be sure, 
in future years, that they will not be 
charged for investigations not properly 
chargeable to their districts, I believe 
this Congress will have made an impor- 
tant contribution toward preserving our 
agricultural economy in the irrigated 
west. 

(Mr. RHODES (at the request of Mr. 
RoncaLio) was granted permission to 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
Consent Calendar includes a bill, S. 24, 
to provide that the cost of certain inves- 
tigations by the Bureau of Reclamation 
shall be nonreimbursable. This bill is 
identical to several measures introduced 
in this body, including H.R. 8165, which 
I introduced. 

The Bureau’s investigations, which 
are in point here, were authorized by the 
Reclamation Act of 1902. That law di- 
rected the Secretary of the Interior to 
make examinations and surveys of po- 
tential reclamation projects. This has 
been and remains a most important 
program. However, unlike the similar 
water resource development services 
conducted by all other Federal agencies, 
the Bureau of Reclamation is required 
to charge the cost of these preauthoriza- 
tion studies as a reimbursable item. That 
is, the costs of similar study programs of 
other Federal agencies are borne by the 
public by appropriations from the Gen- 
eral Treasury, while the Bureau of 
Reclamation’s investigation costs attrib- 
utable to specific projects must be reim- 
bursed by appropriate charges to the 
project beneficiaries. 

It is clearly in the public interest to 
provide a more uniform and equitable 
treatment of the beneficiaries of the 
Federal Government's various activities. 
This can be aided by the passage of S. 24 
into law. 

(Mr. HANSEN of Idaho (at the request 
of Mr. RoNcALIO) was granted permissien 
to extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD.) 
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Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of S. 24 which provides 
that the cost of certain investigations by 
the Bureau of Reclamation shall be non- 
reimbursable. 

As cosponsor of the companion House 
version of the bill, H.R. 8283, I strongly 
urge its passage to end the gross in- 
equities that now exist in general in- 
vestigations activities and to bring about 
a greater degree of uniformity among 
Federal water resource development pro- 
grams. 

Presently, the cost of reclamation in- 
vestigations of a general, areawide, or 
basinwide nature including compre- 
hensive basin surveys and general en- 
gineering and research programs which 
are not attributable to specific projects 
are nonreimbursable. On the other hand, 
all investigation costs attributable to re- 
imbursable functions of specific projects 
must be reimbursed by the project bene- 
ficiaries. 

This is grossly unfair. The Bureau of 
Reclamation is the only Federal agency 
in water resource development which 
must charge the cost of preauthoriza- 
tions studies as a reimbursable item. 
These investigations and resulting 
charges frequently have not been au- 
thorized by the water users of a district, 
but the Reclamation Act of 1902 allows 
the investigations programs to continue 
in order to provide Congress with the in- 
formation it needs to evaluate the merits 
of potential reclamation development. 

Conversely, Mr. Speaker, the costs of 
all such investigations by the Corps of 
Engineers are nonreimbursable. And the 
Department of Agriculture charges noth- 
ing to beneficiaries when developing 
plans for watershed improvements and 
providing assistance in carrying out those 
plans. Investigation costs are considered 
as part of the Federal participation in 
the program, 

Likewise, in the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion’s own Interior Department, another 
agency—the Fish and Wildlife Service— 
conducts studies that are of significant 
benefit to the fishery industry but which 
are supported financially by the public 
through appropriations from the general 
treasury rather than being charged to 
the direct beneficiaries. 

Mr. Speaker, I heartily support the 
continued investigations of present and 
future water resources on our dry lands 
of the West. But I concur with the De- 
partment of the Interior that “in the 
interest of more uniform and equitable 
treatment of the beneficiaries of the vari- 
ous activities of the Federal Government, 
the cost of all investigations of a general 
nature, preauthorization investigations, 
and general engineering and research 
studies incurred from funds appropriated 
to the Bureau of Reclamation be made 
nonreimbursable by the enactment of 
this measure.” 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SOUTHWEST METROPOLITAN WA- 
TER AND SANITATION DISTRICT, 
COLORADO 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 1939) for 

the relief of the Southwest Metropolitan 

Water and Sanitation District, Colorado. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is this a legal obliga- 
tion of the Federal Government? 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, this 
matter was referred by the Congress of 
the United States to the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Court of Claims for the 
purpose of determining the merits of it, 
as well as the amount of the damages 
involved. The Chief Commissioner re- 
ported back to the Committee on Claims 
of the Committee on the Judiciary that 
it had investigated and that the amount 
of the damages involved was $246,239. 
We are submitting this to the House 
today for its approval in the nature of 
approving the findings of the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Court of Claims, who 
held extensive hearings and who, after 
holding these hearings and hearing 
many witnesses, made the following find- 
ings of fact and the conclusions incorpo- 
rated in this measure. 

Mr. GROSS. But the gentleman still 
has not answered the question whether 
this is a legal obligation on the part of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. DONOHUE. I would say to the 
gentleman from Iowa, if he will yield 
further, that it is in the nature of a 
sort of moral and equitable obligation on 
our Government now. 

Mr. GROSS. All right. 

Mr. DONOHUE. And the reason why 
this is before the House today is to make 
it legal, giving the recommendation of 
the Chief Commissioner the force of law. 

Mr. GROSS. Is to make it legal. It is a 
moral obligation that is proposed to be 
made legal through this process. That is 
what the gentleman is saying. 

Mr. DONOHUE. That practically is 
what it amounts to. 

Mr. GROSS. So it is only a moral 
obligation and not a legal one. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Yes. The Chief Com- 
missioner of the Court of Claims found 
there was an obligation, moral and equi- 
table, obligation on the part of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. GROSS. A moral obligation. 

Mr. DONOHUE. I used the word ad- 
visedly, of course, but I would say that 
behind all legal obligations, there is more 
or less a moral or equitable obligation. 

Mr. GROSS. Would not the gentleman 
rather reverse that in this case? 

Mr. DONOHUE. If the gentleman feels 
it should be reversed, I have no objec- 
tion. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


5. 1939 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in ac- 
cordance with the opinion, findings uf fact, 
and conclusions of the review panel of the 
commissioners of the United States Court 
of Claims in Congressional Reference Case 
Numbered 5-69, Southwest Metropolitan 
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Water and Sanitation District, Colorado 
against the United States, filed May 6, 
1971, the Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to the Southwest Metropolitan Water and 
Sanitation District, Colorado, the sum of 
$246,239, representing the amount to which 
that district is equitably entitled for com- 
pensation for the adverse consequences re- 
sulting from the action of the United States 
in taking lands within that district for the 
Chatfield Dam and Reservoir project. 

Sec. 2. No part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act in excess of 20 per centum there- 
of shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any grant or attormey on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same is unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. Viola- 
tion of the provisions of this section is a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine not to 
exceed $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This completes the 
call of the eligible bills on the Consent 
Calendar. 


PROVIDING FOR THE ADJOURN- 
MENT OF THE TWO HOUSES OF 
CONGRESS FROM THURSDAY, OC- 
TOBER 21, 1971, UNTIL TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER. 26, 1971 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 429) and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 429 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the two 
Houses adjourn on Thursday, October 21, 
1971, they stand adjourned until 12 o'clock 
meridian, Tuesday, October 26, 1971. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS ON 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27, 1971 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that business in order un- 
der the Calendar Wednesday rule may 
be dispensed with on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 27, 1971. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Lousiana? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING CLERK TO RECEIVE 
MESSAGES FROM SENATE AND 
SPEAKER TO SIGN BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS, NOTWITH- 
STANDING ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing any adjournment of the House un- 
til Tuesday, October 26, 1971, the clerk 
be authorized to receive messages from 
the Senate and that the Speaker be au- 
thorized to sign any enrolled bills or 
joint resolutions duly passed by the two 
houses and found truly enrolled. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 


TEXTILE AGREEMENT? 


(Mr. DORN asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Japanese 
textile syndicate’s delaying tactics, stall- 
ing and reneging on the issue of fair 
reciprocal trade has been rewarded by 
guaranteeing them a continuation of 
their highest level of U.S. textile imports 
in history, plus a 5-percent annual in- 
crease during the 3-year agreement. This 
designed, calculated policy of the Jap- 
anese has been rewarded. 

Mr. Speaker, under the terms of this 
agreement Japan will not lose one textile 
plant or one textile job. On the other 
hand the doom is sealed for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of American textile 
employees who have lost their jobs. 

The textile agreement as announced 
now must be enforced. In the past, agree- 
ments have been made, high-sounding 
phrases coined and political advantage 
sought, only to have the agreement cir- 
cumyented by subterfuge and lack of 
good faith. Additionally, we must see to 
it that the agreement is not circumvented 
by increased imports from Japanese con- 
trolled textile plants locating in under- 
developed countries and we must guar- 
antee that a great increase in manmade 
fiber from the Common Market does not 
excel the high level of Japanese imports. 
A textile quota bill passed the House of 
Representatives on November 19, 1970, 
and will do so again unless this agree- 
ment is properly administered and en- 
forced by the administration. 

Bleeding hearts and professional free 
traders are howling that Japan is being 
mistreated and got nothing in return. 
Again I point out, Mr. Speaker, that in 
this arrangement the surcharge has been 
removed from Japanese textile imports 
and that the highest level of Japanese 
textile imports in history is now guar- 
anteed. What will happen to the sur- 
charge on imports from Europe—partic- 
ularly manmade fiber and yarn? 

I do commend the administration as 
the election approaches in finally doing 
what it promised to do, and should have 
done years ago. I say again that the 
administration, although it at first de- 
nied it, has the authority and the power 
to do this job when negotiations first 
began with Japan almost 3 years ago, at 
a time when Japanese imports were well 
below the alltime high levels now guar- 
anteed by this agreement. 


DESECRATION OF INTERSTATE 
HIGHWAY 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given per- 
mission to adress the House for 1 minute, 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, last Monday, 
it was my privilege to again drive on In- 
terstate 70 between Breezewood, Pa., and 
Hancock, Md.—a stretch of highway 
which I consider a masterpiece in design, 
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providing one of the most scenic vistas 
available in the Alleghenies and in the 
United States. 

One of the most disturbing assaults on 
this fine example of highway develop- 
ment is the billboard advertising by 
Washington area hotels, motels, and 
establishments on that portion of the 
highway that passes through southern 
Pennsylvania. These billboard advertisers 
are scavengers of the public investment in 
the Interstate Highway System. Among 
the institutions that seem to find it neces- 
sary to desecrate this beautiful highway 
are the following: TravelLodge of Wash- 
ington; Quality Courts Motels; the Wax 
Museum of Washington; the ARVA 
Motor Hotel; the Gramercy Inn; the 
Ramada Inn of Rockville; and the 
Howard Johnson Motor Lodge of Wash- 
ington. Also along this beautiful stretch 
of highway there five signs advertising 
Stuckey’s—and its pecan products. 

It is interesting to note that the portion 
of this highway which passes through the 
State of Pennsylvania is littered with 
signs while the Maryland portion of this 
highway is almost entirely free of bill- 
board encroachment. Quite obviously, the 
policies of the State government have 
much to do with this type of highway 
sign abuse. 

It is my hope that the Department of 
Transportation and the State of Penn- 
sylvania will take action to curb this 
desecration of a beautiful scenic drive. 


THE LATE MARY E. SWITZER AND 
JAMES E. ALLEN, JR. 


(Mr. BRADEMAS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this moment to pay tribute to two giants 
in the field of education and human wel- 
fare who passed away this week. 

The loss of Mary E. Switzer and James 
E. Allen, Jr. will be deeply felt by every- 
one concerned with education and wel- 
fare in this country, but most deeply by 
those of us who were fortunate enough 
to number them among our friends and 
coworkers. 

Mr. Speaker, I was shocked, as I am 
sure all who knew Jim Allen were, to 
read of a plane crash Sunday in the 
Grand Canyon which took him and his 
wife, Florence, to their deaths. 

Jo~7s E. Allen was a man who gave 
bj~ entire life to improving the quality 
of American education and widening 
access to educational opportunity for all 
our citizens. Rising from a position with 
the department of education of the State 
of West Virgina, Dr. Allen went on to 
became a professor of education at Syra- 
cuse University, commissioner of educa- 
tion of the State of New York, and finally 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education and 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

The courage and candor which James 
Allen brought to positions of the high- 
est responsibility were matched only by 
his understanding of the importance of 
education in the life of our society. 

Mr. Speaker, in the death of James E. 
Allen, Jr., American education has lost 
a great friend. 

At this point I would like to insert in 
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the Recorp an article about Dr. Allen’s 

untimely death. It appeared in the 

Washington Post of October 18, 1971: 
EDUCATOR ALLEN KILLED IN PLANE CRASH 


PEACH SPRINGS, Ariz.—Dr. James Edward 
Allen Jr., a former U.S. commissioner of 
education in the Nixon administration and 
a leader of education reform, has died in the 
crash of a Grand Canyon sightseeing plane. 

The plane crashed Saturday in a remote 
mountain area en route to the Grand Can- 
yon, killing 10 persons, including the 60- 
year-old Allen and his wife, Florence. 

Scenic Airways, operators of the planes, 
confirmed the deaths. 

Allen was appointed by President Nixon 
to the Health, Education and Welfare De- 
partment post in 1969 but was asked to 
resign 18 months later in June, 1970. 

Allen said that HEW Secretary Robert 
Finch had told him “he had been directed 
to seek my resignation.” Allen said he was 
dismissed because of his advocacy of school 
desegregation and statements he made the 
month before deploring the invasion of Cam- 
bodia by U.S. troops. The White House said 
the President had been “generally disap- 
pointed” in Allen’s performance as the na- 
tion’s top education official. 

Allen was born April 25, 1911, in Elkins, 
W. Va. When he was 21 his father, Edward 
Allen Sr., who was president of Davis and 
Elkins College, advised him not to go into 
education, “They’re starving to death,” the 
elder Allen told his son. 

But James Allen Jr. disregarded the advice 
and took a job with the West Virginia state 
education department. He stayed with the 
department from 1933 until 1939 when he 
became chief of the state division of aid and 
statistics. 

After that, Allen held several posts, but 
always in education. During World War II 
he was an operations analyst for the Army 
Air Force and after two years as assistant 
professor of education at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, he was appointed deputy commissioner 
of education for the state of New York in 
1950. 

Allen was appointed New York state com- 
missioner of education in 1955, a post he 
held until 1969 when he was appointed to 
the federal job by Mr. Nixon. ° 

As New York education commissioner Al- 
len quickly developed a reputation for cut- 
ting through education bureaucratic red 
tape. Throughout his tenure he demon- 
strated a strong independence of local po- 
litical figures and was not hesitant to criti- 
cize his boss, Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
when he felt he had been short changed. 

Allen frequently incurred the wrath of 
conservatives when he reinstated students 
who had been suspended for long hair, or 
ordered local school districts to end de facto 
segregation. As commissioner, Allen held 
wide-ranging power in the state educational 
system, even in the minutest details. 

Allen shifted the emphasis of state edu- 
cation programs from rural areas in upstate 
New York to the urban centers whose schools 
were crumbling from neglect and decay. In 
1965 he described the crisis in urban edu- 
cation as “the most urgent and explosive 
issue facing us today.” 

Allen turned down an offer from Presi- 
dent Kennedy for the post he later accepted 
from President Nixon. He said at the time 
he thought the office was too nebulous. 

Allen was a tall, lean man who wore mod- 
est black horn-rimmed glasses. When he 
spoke, it was with a soft voice of gentle 
persuasion, but the results were dramatic 
in New York City, the nation's largest school 
system, 

After leaving HEW, Allen joined Prince- 
ton University’s faculty as a visiting lec- 
turer in education at the Woodrow Wilson 
School of Public and International Affairs. 

Allen received a masters degree in edu- 
cation from Harvard in 1942 and the doctor 
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of education degree in 1945. He also studied 
economics and public finance at Princeton 
and received many honorary degrees. 

Allen was fired by President Nixon June 
10, 1970, after a year in office and subse- 
quently replaced by Sidney P. Marland. 

Allen was proudest of his procalamation 
of the “right-to-read” as a major national 
goal. But the White House gave the pro- 
gram only faint endorsements and few 
funds, 

Allen is survived by his son, James Ed- 
ward ITI, and his daughter, Mrs. John Dolven. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish also to express my 
sympathy to the family and friends of 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Switzer. 

I first met Mary Switzer soon after 
coming to Congress 13 years ago. When 
she retired in 1970 as Administrator of 
the Social and Rehabilitation Service of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, she was the highest ranking 
woman in the Federal service. I can think 
of no more accurate and fitting a tribuve 
to her than that of the present Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Elliot 
Richardson, who said of Mary Switzer: 

She made a difference. Countless of the 
handicapped the world over led fuller and 
more rewarding lives because of her unflag- 
gingly inspirational, caring deeply—hers is 
an unforgettable spirit. 


To those of us in Congress who had the 
pleasure of working with her, Mary 
Switzer made no less a difference. Her 
imaginative leadership within the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare since 1953 helped bring pioneering 
advances in programs for disabled and 
needy people throughout our country. 

In Mary Switzer’s death, millions of 
Americans have lost a friend. 


Mr. Speaker, I include in the RECORD 
an article about Mary E. Switzer in the 
New York Times of October 16, 1971: 


Mary ELIZABETH Swirzer Dries; RETIRED 


OFFICIAL OF H.E.W., 71 
(Special to the New York Times) 


WASHINGTON.—Miss Mary Elizabeth Swit- 
zer, who retired in February, 1970, as adminis- 
trator of the Social and Rehabilitation Sery- 
ice of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, died Saturday morning in 
George Washington Hospital. She was 71 
years old. 

At her death, Miss Switzer was vice presi- 
dent of the World Rehabilitation Fund in 
New York. She was described as the highest 
ranking woman in the Federal Government 
at her retirement. 

“She made a difference,” Secretary Elliot 
L. Richardson said today. “Countless of the 
handicapped the world over led fuller and 
more rewarding lives because of her unflag- 
gingly inspirational, caring deeply—hers is 
an unforgettable spirit.” 

Miss Switzer, who lived in Alexandria, Va., 
started her career as a clerk in the Treasury 
Department in 1923 after being graduated 
from Radcliffe. She received 40 awards for 
her work, including the Albert Lasker Award 
for distinguished service to the physically 
handicapped. 

Over the years she held a variety of Civil 
Service posts—executive secretary of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom; junior economist in the statistics 
section of the Treasury; an aide in the chief 
clerk's office in the Treasury; in charge of 
press intelligence for the Treasury Secretary, 
and assistant chief of the White House edi- 
torial reports service. 

In the thirties, Miss Switzer served as an 
assistant to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury in charge of public health service, 
and as assistant to the chairman of the Com- 
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mittee to Coordinate Health and Welfare 
Activities. 

Miss Switzer was assistant to the adminis- 
trator of the Federal Security Agency from 
1939 to 1950. During those years, from 1940 
to 1946, she also served as assistant to the 
chairman of procurement and assignment 
service for the War Manpower Board. 

Joining the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare in 1953, Miss Switzer be- 
came commissioner of vocational rehabilita- 
tion in 1967. As head of this work, she was 
understood to be the woman executive with 
the largest responsibility in the Government. 
The agency had a combined welfare and so- 
cial service program with a total annual 
budget exceeding $8-billion. Its funds were 
distributed to the needy, the disabled and 
the disadvantaged. 

In commenting on her work in welfare, 
Miss Switzer commented: 

“People should not get something for 
nothing. I think we made the biggest mis- 
take when we saw the welfare load growing 
and did not emphasize work.” 

She said she believed that work should be 
made “dignified and meaningful again” and 
that this was not “the age of permissive- 
ness.” 

Survivors include a brother and a sister. 

A funeral service will be held at the Grace 
Episcopal Church in Alexandria at 4 p.m. on 
Tuesday. Burial will be private. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE JAMES 
ALLEN AND MARY SWITZER 


(Mr. REID of New York asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to inform the House, as has the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. BRADE- 
mas) of the tragic accident at the Grand 
Canyon that took the life of James E. 
Allen, Jr., former Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the State of New York, and 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and U.S. Commissioner for 
Education. 

Jim Allen gave his life to education. In 
his public positions in New York and 
Washington, Jim Allen always spoke 
out for the needs of our country and for 
educational progress. 

During his 14 years as New York’s 
education commissioner, he demon- 
strated his independence and strong con- 
victions. Jim Allen ordered the end to 
de facto segregation in local school dis- 
tricts, not a popular step, but a course 
he knew was right and just. He also 
turned the State’s educational system in 
two new directions: Meeting the needs of 
the neglected urban school systems, and 
establishing a State university system 
which ranks as one of the finest in the 
country. 

When he came to Washington in 1969, 
Jim Allen continued to speak out for 
what he believed in. There are far too 
few people in this world who have the 
courage of their convictions and all who 
shared his vision and his persistence will 
miss Jim Allen. His wife, Florence, who 
perished with him, was a courageous 
partner in all his endeavors. 

Mrs. Reid joins me in extending our 
deepest sympathy to their son and 
daughter, James Edward Allen III and 
Mrs. John Dolven. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say that 
we will also miss Mary E. Switzer who 
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also died this weekend. As Commissioner 
of the Social and Rehabilitation Service 
of the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Miss Switzer made impor- 
tant and humane contributions to pro- 
grams for the needy, the disabled, the 
aged and the disadvantaged. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members who 
may wish to do so may have 5 legislative 
days within which to pay tribute either 
to Miss Switzer or Dr. Allen. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 


A TRADE AGREEMENT REACHED 
WITH FAR EASTERN TRADING 
PARTNERS 


(Mr. MIZELL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous material.) 

Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, at this time 
I rise on behalf of the people of the Fifth 
District of North Carolina to commend 
President Nixon on his successful effort 
to reach a reasonable trade agreement 
with our Far Eastern textile trading 
partners. 

Although the specifics of the new 
agreement are not at my disposal as yet, 
I can say with confidence that the Pres- 
ident’s initiatives are much appreciated 
by the people I represent and by people 
throughout the textile manufacturing 
areas of the Nation. 

As most of my colleagues and my con- 
stituents know, I have been doing my best 
to see a more realistic and more equita- 
ble textile trade agreement reached since 
the day I entered Congress almost 3 
years ago. 

I have sponsored three legislative 
measures designed to protect American 
textile jobs while insuring fair competi- 
tion and giving our trading partners an 
equitable piece of the action in the Amer- 
ican market. 

I have also sponsored a special order 
on textiles and made countless speeches, 
in this Chamber and elsewhere in an at- 
tempt to emphasize the severity of the 
situation and press for either voluntary 
accord or congressional action. 

The general thrust of the recently 
reached agreement indicate that these 
objectives have been achieved. The new 
accord is sure to help alleviate the un- 
employment situation in th: Nation and 
especially in North Carolina, where tens 
of thousands of jobs have been lost in 
the past 2 years as the influx of foreign 
textile products has gone unchecked. 

With the new voluntary limitations, 
this import flood should be effectively 
stemmed, jobs should be protected, and 
the American textile industry may well 
expect to enter a period of expansion, 
bringing new jobs and better products 
to the American consumer. 

Again I commend the Nixon admin- 
istration for its negotiating talents and 
for the much welcomed progress those 
negotiations have borne. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. McPALL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 301] 
Price, Tex. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Railsback 
Rees 


Abbitt 


Rhodes 
Rosenthal 


Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 


Whitten 
Wilson, Bob 
Wolf 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Gal Zablocki 
Gallagher 
The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 333 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 
By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE HOUSE IN THE 
CASE OF MORRIS AGAINST HA- 
BERMAN 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been issued a subpena to appear 
before the Superior Court of the State 
of California for the county of Del Norte, 
to testify this morning, October 18, 1971, 
at 9 am., in an action designated as 
Morris against Haberman. 

Under the precedents of the House, 
I was unable to comply with this sub- 
pena, without the consent of the House, 
the privileges of the House being in- 
volved. I therefore submit the matter for 
the consideration of this body. 

Isend the subpena to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the subpena. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Case No. 10588 SUBPENA (CIVIL) 


Superior Court of the State of California 
for the County of Del Norte. 

Morris, Plaintif v. Haberman, 
ant. (s) 

The people of tbe State of California: to 
Don Clausen. 

You are ordered to appear in this court, l0- 
cated at Del Norte Clerks Office, Courthouse 
Crescent City, Calif., on Oct. 18, 1971 at 9 a.m. 
to testify as a witness in this action. You 
must appear at that time unless you make 
@ special agreement to appear at another 
time, etc.; with A. R. Tobin at 714-785-2795. 

Disobedience of this subpena may be pun- 


Defend- 
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ished as contempt by this court. You will 
also be Hable for the sum of one hundred 
dollars anc all damages to such party result- 
ing from your failure to attend. 
DOROTHY SINCLAIR, 
Clerk. 


BLACK LUNG BENEFITS 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
9212) to amend the provisions of the 
Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act of 1969 to extend black lung benefits 
to orphans whose fathers die of pneumo- 
coniosis, anå for other purposes, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 9212 


A bill to amend the provisions of the Federal 
Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 to 
extend , black lung benefits to orphans 
whose fathers die of pneumoconiosis, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) sec- 
tion 412(a) of the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969 is amended by redesig- 
nating paragraph (3) as paragraph (4), and 
by inserting after paragraph (2) the following 
new paragraph: 

“(3) In the case of the child or children of 
a miner who is receiving benefits under this 
part at the time of his death, and who leaves 
no widow, and in the case of the child or 
children of a widow who is receiving 
benefits under this part at the time of 
her death, benefits shall be paid to such 
child or children as follows: If there is one 
such child, he shall be paid benefits at the 
rate specified in paragraph (1). If there is 
more than one such child, the benefits paid 
shall be divided equally among them and 
shall be paid at a rate equal to the rate speci- 
fied in paragraph (1), increased by 50 per 
centum of such rate if there are two such 
children, by 75 per centum of such rate if 
there are two such children, by 70 per centum 
of such rate if there are three such children, 
and by 100 per centum of such rate if there 
are more than three such children: Provided, 
That benefits shall only be paid to a child for 
so long as he meets the criteria for the term 
‘child’ contained in section 402(g) .” 

(b) (1) Section 412(b) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after “widow” each 
time it appears the following: “or child”. 

(2) Section 402 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(g) The term ‘child’ means an individual 
who is unmarried and (1) under eighteen 
years of age, or (2) incapable of self-support 
because of physical or mental disability 
which arose before he reached eighteen years 
of age or, in the case of a student, before he 
ceased to be a student, or (3) a student. Such 
term includes stepchildren, adopted children, 
and posthumous children. For the purpose of 
this subsection the term ‘student’ means an 
individual under twenty-three years of age 
who has not completed four years of educa- 
tion beyond the high school level and who is 
regularly pursuing a full-time course of 
study or training at an institution which is— 

“(1) a school or college or university op- 
erated or directly supported by the United 
States, or by a State or local government or 
political subdivision thereof; 

“(2) a school or college or university which 
has been accredited by a State or by a State- 
recognized or nationally recognized saccred- 
iting agency or body; 

“(3) a school or college or university not 
so accredited but whose credits are accepted, 
on transfer, by at least three institutions 
which are so accredited, for credit on the 
same basis as if transferred from an insti- 
tution so accredited; or 
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“(4) an additional type of educational or 
training institution as defined by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Such an individual is deemed not to have 
ceased to be a student during an interim be- 
tween school years if the interim is not more 
than four months and if he shows to the 
satisfaction of the Secretary that he has a 
bona fide intention of continuing to pursue 
a full-time course of study or training dur- 
ing the semester or other enrollment period 
immediately after the interim or during 
periods of reasonable duration in which, in 
the judgment of the Secretary, he is pre- 
vented by factors beyond his control from 
pursuing his education. A student whose 
twenty-third birthday occurs during a semes- 
ter or other enrollment period is deemed a 
student until the end of the semester or 
other enrollment period.” 

(3) Section 413(b) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “In carrying out his respon- 
sibilities under this part, the Secretary may 
prescribe regulations consistent with the 
provisions of sections 204, 206(j), 205(k), 
and 206 of the Social Security Act.” 

(4) Section 414(a) of such Act is amended 
by inserting “‘(1)” after “(a)” and by adding 
the following new paragraph at the end 
thereof: 

“(2) In the case of a claim by a child, this 
paragraph shall apply, notwithstanding any 
other provision of this part. 

“(A) If such claim is filed within six 
months following the month in which this 
paragraph is enacted, and if benefit payments 
are made pursuant to such claim, such ben- 
efit payment shall be made retroactively 
from December 30, 1969, or from the date 
such child would have been first eligible for 
such benefit payments had section 412(a) (3) 
been applicable since December 30, 1969, 
whichever is the lesser period. If on the date 
such claim is filed the claimant is not eli- 
gible for benefit payments, but was eligible 
during the period from December 30, 1969, to 
the date such claim is filed, benefit payments 
shall be made for the duration of eligibility 
during such period. 

“(B) If such claim is filed after six months 
following the month in which this paragraph 
is enacted, and if benefit payments are made 
pursuant to such claim, such benefit pay- 
ments shall be made retroactively from a 
date twelve months preceding the date such 
claim is filed, or from the date such child 
would have been first eligible for such benefit 
payments had section 412(a) (3) been appli- 
cable since December 30, 1969, whichever is 
the lesser period. If on the date such claim 
is filed the claimant is not eligible for benefit 
payments, but was eligible during the period 
from a date twelve months preceding the 
date such claim is filed. to the date such 
claim is filed, benefit payments shall be made 
for the duration of eligibility during such 
period. 

“(C) No claim for benefits under this part, 
in the case of a claimant who is a child, 
shall be considered unless it is filed within 
six months after the death of his father or 
mother (whichever last occurred) or by De- 
cember 31, 1972, whichever is the later.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 412(b) of the Federal 
Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: "This part shall not be considered 
a workmen’s compensation law or plan for 
purposes of section 224 of such Act.” 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall be effective as of December 30, 1969. 

Sec. 3. Title IV of the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “1971” where is appears 
in section 414(b), and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1973”; 

(2) by striking out “1972” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “1974”, 

(3) by striking out “1973” each time it 
appears and inserting im Meu thereof “1975”, 
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(4) by striking out “seven” where it ap- 
pears in section 422(e) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “nine”. 

Sec. 4. The first sentence of section 413(b) 
of such Act is amended by before 
the period at the end thereof the following: 
“, but no claim for benefits under this part 
shall be denied solely om the basis of the 
results of a chest roentgenogram”. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Kentucky will be recognized for 20 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Illinois will 
be recognized for 20 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
speedy House passage of the bill H.R. 
9212, the Black Lung Benefits measure 
which was approved by the Committee 
on Education and Labor last June 23 by 
the virtually unanimous vote of 22 to 1. 

This bill, I am happy to say, has the 
overwhelming support of the mine work- 
ers’ unions as well as of the coal pro- 
ducers and their associations. 

For the most part, the bill completes 
what we thought we were accomplishing 
2 years ago when the original act was 
before Congress. The experience gained 
through these months of operation has 
pointed up a few shortcomings, and we 
want to see that the necessary adjust- 
ments are made. 

: Simple justice requires that we do no 
ess. 

The bill sets out to accomplish four 
major purposes, which I shall briefly dis- 
cuss. 

EXTENSION OF TIME 

The bill extends for 2 years—until 
January 1, 1975—the timeable for trans- 
ferring from the Federal Government to 
the various States the responsibility for 
providing benefits to those unfortunate 
miners who have contracted the disease 
pneumoconiosis—black lung—or to their 
surviving widows and dependent children. 

As originally passed, the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act contem- 
plated a shift in responsibility for the 
program from the Federal Government 
to the States and the mine operators in 
1973. That grace period was allowed so 
that the States, through their legisla- 
tures, could make the necessary modi- 
fications of their compensation laws to 
include black lung among the compen- 
sable diseases. 

It would appear that some States have 
made the necessary modifications, and 
others have made plans to do so. But the 
majority of States have not yet acted. 
Since some legislatures meet only bien- 
nially—as in the case of my own State— 
the committee feels that this additional 
grace period is appropriate. 

DOUBLE ORPHANS 

The bill extends to an estimated 2,000 
“double orphans” benefits under the act. 
These are the dependent children of a 
miner who died of black lung, and his 
widow who is also deceased. 

As passed in 1969, the act provides 
benefits only to coal miners and to their 
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widows, with supplemental sums being 
added for the care of dependent chil- 
dren. Inadvertedly, no provision was 
made to care for dependent children in 
the event both parents were deceased. 

Simple justice and decency require 
that we extend coverage to them forth- 
with. 

THE OFFSET PROVISION 

The bill clarifies language in the pres- 
ent act which the Social Security Ad- 
ministration has misconstrued with re- 
spect to an offset against payments re- 
ceived from the Social Security Disability 
Trust Fund. 

It simply declares that the black lung 
benefits program “shall not be consid- 
ered a workmen’s compensation law or 
plan for purposes of” the disability pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. Those 
provisions require that social security 
disability benefits to a worker and his 
family be reduced if he is entitled to 
workmen’s compensation, and if the com- 
bined benefits exceed 80 percent of the 
worker’s average earnings before disa- 
bility. 

The legislative history of the 1969 act 
shows that time and again that it was 
the intention of the committee and of 
the Congress that the black lung bene- 
fits program was not to be considered a 
workmen's compensation plan. 

The committee report stated that fact 
flatly. Debate on the act in the Octo- 
ber 29, 1969, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
shows instance after instance in which 
that fact is categorically affirmed. It 
never was intended by the Congress that 
the black lung benefits program be con- 
sidered workmen’s compensation. 

Unfortunately, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration has decreed otherwise. Un- 
der that agency’s interpretation, miners 
who were drawing disability insurance 
benefits before the 1969 act and who sub- 
sequently were awarded black lung bene- 
fits, have had their social security pay- 
ments reduced. In numerous cases, black 
lung victims or their widows are receiv- 
ing less money now than they were before 
they applied for black lung benefits. 

The Social Security Administration 
estimates that 5 percent of black lung 
applicants are caught in this situation, 
but I submit that this is 5 percent too 
many. We ought to act now to change it. 

It is estimated that some 7,000 coal 
miner victims of black lung would be af- 
fected by language in this bill which 
affirms by statute what was clearly in- 
tended at passage of the 1969 act. 

SUPPLEMENTS TO THE X-RAY TECHNIQUE 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, the bill before 
the House today authorizes the use of 
other diagnostic techniques in addition 
to X-ray in determining a coal miner’s 
eligibility for benefits. 

According to figures I have received 
from the Social Security Administration, 
this would permit 35,000 coal miners 
suffering from the disease to qualify for 
benefits. 

To me, this is an absolutely intoler- 
able situation. It is well known that X- 
ray alone is not always successful in de- 
teeting black lung. Medical evidence 
available to the committee clearly es- 
tablishes that. 

If Justice is to be done, therefore, it is 
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necessary that we employ other tools, 
other techniques. This is not a move to 
replace X-ray, but to supplement it. 

In the social security estimate, there 
is a tacit admission that 35,000 coal 
miners whose claims have been denied 
on the basis of negative X-ray really 
are eligible to receive benefits. 

If the physical disability of these 35,- 
000 miners can be verified by other tech- 
niques, then what are we waiting for? 
We should make those other techniques 
available to these miners now. 

A coal miner whose disability is not 
detectable by X-ray is just as sick, suf- 
fers just as much, as the one whose ill- 
ness was established by the X-ray tech- 
nique. The widow of a black lung victim 
is just as bereaved, just as destitute, 
when her husband’s condition was not 
detected by X-ray, as the widow of the 
miner whose X-ray showed a positive 
finding. 


EXPLAINING THE OPPOSITION 


Mr. Speaker, I and other Members of 
this House who come from coal mining 
districts, have great difficulty in explain- 
ing to our people back home why there 
should be any opposition to this bill at all. 

An answer does not come easily—in 
fact, it does not come at all—when the 
question is asked by a disabled coal miner, 
coughing and gasping for breath, know- 
ing that he will never be able to work 
again and support his family. 

‘ If this bill falls short of the required 
majority today—and I do not see how it 
can—then I hope the opponents can tell 
us how to explain it to these men who 
have been in the mines all of their work- 
ing lives. 
THE COST OF JUSTICE 


The opposition to this bill seems to 
center upon the cost. They say it is too 
expensive. They say we ought to be able 
to amend this bill and to strip out pro- 
visions favorable to 35,000 miners whose 
claims could be established by the use of 
other techniques in addition to X-ray. 
They say we ought to amend it and strike 
out provisions favorable to the 7,000 
miners whose disability benefits have 
been reduced. So far, no one to my knowl- 
edge has complained of inability to 
amend the bill to knock out the “double 
orphans.” 

Mr, Speaker, the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor believes and those of us 
who represent coal mining regions 
through the Nation believe that justice 
to 42,000 victim miners and to 2,000 or- 
phan children is more important than 
the price tag. 

I urge an overwhelming vote in sup- 
port of H.R. 9212. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California briefly. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, first I 
should like to confirm the representation 
of the gentleman from Illinois as being 
for the implementation of the double 
orphan provision and the record should 
be very clear on that. 

However, with reference to some of the 
other portions of the bill, the gentleman 
from Illinois essentially misses the point. 
As the author of the basic black lung 
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legislation, I think I have some under- 
standing of its provisions. 

The provisions state that in order to be 
entitled to the black lung payment, you 
must be totally disabled, as is imple- 
mented under the disability provisions of 
the Social Security Act. 

The provisions that the gentleman 
from Illinois cited as being so expensive 
merely state that you cannot automati- 
cally be disqualified solely by X-ray ex- 
amination. 

In other words, if this bill passes, the 
ultimate determination as to disability is 
the same. All that this bill provides in the 
secticn that is being criticized ic that no 
claim can be automatically denied solely 
on the basis of the X-ray evidence. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion and, particularly, when he affirms 
that I have consistently been for extend- 
ing benefits to the double orphans. 

Let me point this out. The provision 
that the gentleman just referred to is an 
exclusion of the use of X-ray diagnosis 
as the sole basis for denying a claim. 

Our subcommittee when we considered 
the bill took the time to go to England 
for study as to what they have done over 
the past 25 years on research in pneu- 
moconiosis. They are way ahead of us on 
this. 

It is clear from all of their medical re- 
search that there is only one way tw dis- 
tinguish coal workers pneumoconiosis 
from emphysema or chronic diseases of 
the lungs. There is only one way and that 
way is by the use of a diagnostic X-ray. 
If the X-ray is excluded as a means of 
determining whether or not a miner has 
pneumoconiosis, we will then in effect be 
extending the benefits to those who may 
have emphysema or chronic bronchitis or 
other impairments of the lungs. 

That is the real purpose of this pro- 
vision in the bill. It is not a matter of 
simple justice. It is a matter of extend- 
ing benefits aná giving them to people 
who are disabled for reasons other than 
the fact that they have coal workers 
pneumoconiosis. 

There is no social justification for do- 
ing that. There is no medical justifica- 
tion. 

I will read at this point from a recent 
report issued by the British Ministry of 
Social Security: 

They say that “from a radiograph it 
is possible to say that a worker is not 
suffering from the disease.” 

It is just as simple as that. It is pos- 
sible to look at an X-ray and say that 
although the man has lung impairment, 
he does not have coal workers’ pneumo- 
coniosis. 

If he is disabled because of emphy- 
sema, he should not receive any benefits 
under this bill. 

I reiterate—this is a very bad misuse 
of the rules of the House to bring this 
bill up in such a fashion that it cannot 
be properly debated and so that amend- 
ments cannot be offered. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. I am informed 
that autopsies have been performed on 
miners and the miners have been found 
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to have had black lung disease, even 
though their X-rays showed them to be 
negative. Can you explain that? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Yes, it is possible 
for a man to have evidence of pneumo- 
coniosis as well as other impairments 
such as emphysema, impairments of the 
lung. That may be due to excessive smok- 
ing, or hereditary difficulties with the 
lungs. It is possible to distinguish be- 
tween coal workers’ pneumoconiosis and 
other impairments of the lung only by 
the use of the X-ray. 

You must also recognize that pneumo- 
coniosis has three stages. Simple pneu- 
moconiosis should not be compensated 
because it causes no impairment. As a 
matter of fact, when we considered this 
bill it was only complicated pneumoconi- 
osis that would give rise to benefits. That 
was true in both bills, the House bill and 
the Senate bill. It was after the bill went 
to conference that the word “compli- 
cated” was taken out—I think contrary 
to the rules of the House, even though 
the Speaker ruled against me. We have 
since changed the rules so that cannot 
happen. Both the House bill and the Sen- 
ate bill extended the benefits of the bill 
only to those with complicated pneumo- 
coniosis. In the conference we took out 
the word “complicated,” which made it 
possible to give compensation for pneu- 
noconiosis even of a simple nature, 
which all the medical evidence shows is 
not disabling. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self as much time as I may consume. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
which we are now about to consider, 
H.R. 9212, a bill to amend the provisions 
of the Federal Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act of 1969, is one more step 
toward the resolution of an enormous 
debt which the people of this Nation 
owe to coal miners. As our understanding 
of energy relationships in the environ- 
ment improved, we recognized that, as 
pointed out by Dr. Barry Commoner in 
his First Law of Ecology, “Everything is 
Connected to Everything Else.” In the 
case of coal mining, we have involved a 
number of our citizens in the hazardous 
task of extracting coal under conditions 
which we now consider unacceptable in 
order to use this coal for the production 
of energy to benefit us all. The conditions 
of coal mining were so hazardous that 
many of these miners became disabled 
or died as a result of preventable ac- 
cidents or diseases, with the dread 
disease pneumoconiosis, or as it is more 
commonly known, black lung disease, be- 
ing one of the most frequently encoun- 
tered diseases. The ecological connection 
is obvious—one form of energy has been 
expended for another form. We had 
traded human energy and life for fossil 
fuel for our industries. What we had to 
learn in our consideration of the prob- 
lem is that a worker’s life and health 
are not expendable items which we, as a 
nation, can dispose of without cost. There 
was a cost to society, one way or another, 
and the cost could not be ignored in- 
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definitely. Although the debt was post- 
poned for a long time, the time for col- 
lection arrived when the dilemma of the 
miner and his family was brought to 
the attention of the public and the Con- 
gress, The Congress responded by en- 
acting what has been hailed as one of 
the most significant pieces of occupa- 
tional health legislation im modern 
times—Public Law 91-173, the Federal 
Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969. 

As with a lot of legislation, however, 
our work in Congress was not completed 
with the enactment of the law. Experi- 
ence with this law thus far has revealed 
a number of imperfections which have 
introduced obstacles or slowed progress 
toward implementation. In the act of 
1969, the Congress attempted to define 
the responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for assisting the disabled coal 
miner and his family. One aspect in par- 
ticular, the rights of the orphaned chil- 
dren of miners who had died from black 
lung disease, requires additional atten- 
tion. H.R. 9212 provides for clarification 
and change of those aspects of Public Law 
91-173 which have not been clear in re- 
gard to benefits for the care and sup- 
port of such orphaned children. Although 
the law provides benefits for the miner 
or his widow, the children of the family 
remained destitute in those relatively 
few instances where both parents had 
died. It was certainly not the intent of 
the Congress to ignore our obligation to 
the children. Section 412(a) will be re- 
vised by the proposed amendment to pro- 
vide such changes as are necessary to in- 
sure benefits for orphaned children. 

The amendments proposed within H.R. 
9212 also provide for clarification of the 
relationship between social security, 
State compensation laws, and the pay- 
ment of black lung benefits in order to 
insure that benefits are not reduced as a 
result of eligibility for benefits under 
Public Law 91-173. Section 3 of the 
amendment extends the timetable of the 
act for 2 additional years to permit ad- 
ditional time for the States to assume 
their responsibilities for providing black 
lung benefits. 

As has been noted, title IV of the act of 
1969 provides for the payment of benefits 
to miners identified as having black lung 
disease. One step of critical importance 
in the overall assessment of the right of 
a miner to these benefits is the inter- 
pretation and emphasis being placed up- 
on the X-ray evaluation. It appears that 
this aspect of the medical examination 
has been introducing some undesirable 
inequities in the awarding of benefits. 
The assessment of damage to health is, 
under many circumstances, an imperfect 
art. Physicians learn to recognize the 
clinical signs of a disease as the disease 
occurs within most individuals. Gen- 
erally, little difficulty ensues in diagnosis 
if the disease follows a course which ex- 
perience has shown to be a classic pat- 
tern. But individuals respond in different 
ways to an attack by a disease and the 
dust of a mine affects individuals in dif- 
ferent ways. We have all heard of the 
many cases where diagnosis is confirmed 
“after the fact” in those instances where 
the signs and symptoms of disease have 
been typical and confused. The evidence 
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for black lung disease can be obscured 
in a similar fashion. This is a disease of 
the respiratory tract. We have to keep in 
mind that there was a time when phy- 
sicians could not even agree on a defini- 
tion for black Iung disease. In the world 
today there are still some nations where 
the disease has no official recognition. 
The point of importance here is that 
there are some very serious disagree- 
ments about the degree of confidence 
which should be placed in the chest ra- 
diograph in arriving at a decision on the 
extent and nature of black lung disease. 
The physician has several tools available 
for the estimation of both the presence 
of black lung disease and the extent of its 
effect. One of these tools, and an impor- 
tant one, is the chest X-ray. 

But this is not the only tool. With 
experience, the radiograph is valuable as 
an indicator of the presence of the dis- 
ease and to support an estimate of dis- 
ability but it should not be the sole de- 
termining criteria. By the time that pneu- 
moconiosis is visible on a radiograph, 
the first step has been taken toward dis- 
ability. While continuing exposure to coal 
dust may frequently be required to com- 
plete the destruction of the lung; it is not 
possible at the present time to determine 
the ultimate influence of the disease on 
any disability which is present. When 
other factors are present simultaneously, 
many associated with the respiratory 
system such as bronchitis and emphyse- 
ma, the task of determining the contribu- 
tions to disability of such diseases in the 
presence of black lung disease is not sim- 
ple. For this reason, H.R. 9212 provides 
that no claim shall be denied solely on the 
basis of a chest X-ray. This change 
should insure that all diagnostic tools, 
such as pulmonary function tests and 
other tests which may reveal individual 
differences in disease effects, shall also 
be a part of the determinations for the 
award or denial of benefits. This amend- 
ment will help make the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act more re- 
sponsive to the needs of our miners, their 
widows, and dependent children. I urge 
your wholehearted support and favorable 
consideration. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, sponsoring 
and managing the coal mine health and 
safety bill—which later became the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Health and Safety Act of 
1969—was one of the great moments in 
my 40 years as a legislator. I grew up in 
a coal town; my father was a 
miner, as were many in my family, and 
I was associated with mining in both a 
laboring and operating capacity. I was 
well aware of the dangers of that occu- 
pation when I spoke on this floor 2 years 
ago in support of the bill and cognizant 
of the fact that it could—if properly and 
intelligently administered—be the pana- 
cea to the mounting toll of life, limb, and 
lung in the mines. Subsequent events 
have not borne out that belief, but I do 
suspect that a new and positive attitude 
is beginning to permeate the Bureau of 
Mines. And an attitude which could lead 
to an enlightened administration of that 
landmark legislation. 

But we are here today to discuss and 
consider amendments to only one seg- 
ment of the law; that dealing with black 
Tung benefits—titie IV. 
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Mr. Speaker, the bill H.R. 9212 em-+ 
bodies the concepts of several bills de- 
signed to improve the administration of 
the black lung benefits program, and to 
make it more equitable. 

Section 1 provides for the payment of 
black lung benefits to “double orphans.” 
Title IV of the act now provides that 
benefits may be paid only to miners or 
their widows. When both the miner and 
his spouse are deceased, the dependent 
surviving children—referred to as “dou- 
ble orphans”—are not entitled to bene- 
fits. The act permits augmented benefits 
to a miner or his widow for the support 
of their dependent children, but with- 
draws that support when both the miner 
and widow have died, section 1 of the bill 
corrects this inequity. 

“Child” is defined in accordance with 
the Federal Employees Compensation 
Act, and would mean: “An individual 
who is unmarried and, first, under 18 
years of age, or, second, incapable of 
self-support because of physical or men- 
tal disability which arose before he 
reached 18 years of age or, in the case of 
a student, before he ceased to be a stu- 
dent, or, three, a student.” “Student” is 
also defined to mean “an individual un- 
der 23 years of age who has not com- 
pleted 4 years of education beyond the 
high school level and who is regularly 
pursuing a full-time course of study or 
training at an institution.” 

If the claim of a child is filed within 6 
months after the month in which the 
bill is enacted, benefit payments—assum- 
ing the child meets the eligibility re- 
quirements—will be made to the child 
retroactively to December 30, 1969—the 
date of enactment of the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act—except 
that payments cannot be made for a pe- 
riod before the date a child actually met 
the eligibility requirements. If the child 
is not eligible for benefits at the time of 
filing, but was eligible during a period 
since December 30, 1969, he is entitled to 
benefit payments for that period of eli- 
gibility. 

If the claim of a child is filed after 6 
months following the month in which the 
bill is enacted, benefit payments—assum- 
ing the child meets the eligibility re- 
quirements—will be made retroactively 
to a date 12 months preceding the date 
the claim is filed, except that payments 
cannot be made for a period before the 
date a child actually met the eligibility 
requirements. If the child is not eligible 
for benefits at the time of filing, but was 
eligible during the 12-month period pre- 
ceding, he is entitled to benefit payments 
for that period of eligibility. 

The bill was amended in committee to 
insure that benefit payments to a child 
shall only be paid for so Iong as the child 
meets the eligibility criteria. The bill was 
also amended to permit the payment of 
benefits to a child claimant if the claim 
is filed within 6 months after the death 
of his father or mother—whichever last 
occurred—or by December 31, 1972, 
whichever is the later. This provision was 
included notwithstanding the require- 
ments of any other provision, thereby 
establishing the “double orphans” pro- 
vision as a total Federal responsibility. 
The committee does not intend that the 
requirements of part C of title IV of the 
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act include a “double orphans” provi- 
sion. 

The committee is not aware of many 
cases of “double orphans” who would be 
eligible for benefits under the bill, but 
those few cases brought to the attention 
of the committee are truly heart-rend- 
ing. In presenting testimony on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Bernard Popick, Director of the 
Bureau of Disability Insurance in the 
Social Security Administration, sup- 
ported the inclusion of “double orphans” 
within the coverage of the black lung 
benefits program, 

Section 1 also permits the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to pre- 
scribe regulations consistent with pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act relat- 
ing to overpayments and underpayments, 
payments to incompetents, and claimant 
representation. 

Section 2 states that the existing black 
lung benefits program “shall not be con- 
sidered a workmen’s compensation law 
or plan for purposes of” the disability in- 
surance provisions of the Social Security 
Act. Under those provisions, social secu- 
rity disability benefits to a worker and 
his family must be reduced under cer- 
tain specified circumstances if he is also 
entitled to workmen’s compensation, and 
if the combined benefits exceed 80 per- 
cent of the worker's average predisability 
earnings. 

This section of the bill merely pro- 
poses to affirm by statute what was stated 
repeatedly during congressional consid- 
eration of the original legislation, and 
what was clearly intended. Under an 
erroneous interpretation some miners, 
who were receiving disability insurance 
benefits and who were eligible for and 
awarded black lung benefits, have suf- 
fered an actual reduction in total bene- 
fits received. They have found them- 
selves in the position of receiving less in 
benefits once their black lung claims 
were approved, than they had been 
receiving prior to such approval. 

The Social Security Administration es- 
timates that less than 5 percent of black 
lung applicants are affected by this pro- 
vision. 

To support this provision and to dem- 
onstrate the clear intent of the Congress, 
the following legislative history is pre- 
sented at this point: 

The House report on the bill (H.R. 
13950) states: 

This program of payments—maintained in 
the bill by a committee vote of 25 to 9—is 
not a workmen's compensation plan. It is not 
intended to be so and it contains none of 
the characteristic features which mark any 
workmen’s compensation plan... . 


The following excerpts are from the 
House debate on the bill: 


Mr, STEIGER of Wisconsin. It (the commit- 
tee report) states: 

“This program of payments—maintained 
in the bill by a committee vote of 25 to 9— 
is not a workmen's compensation plan.” 

I am sure that the chairman would clearly 
agree with that statement. 

Mr, PERKINS, It is not a workmen's com- 
pensation plan even though it is included 
in the bill because the committee found 
workmen's compensation statutes in various 
States totally inadequate to compensate the 
victims of black lung. It is a special com- 
pensation plan because of the hazardous 

nature of the employment of coal miners. 
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Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, I understand. 
. . > > > 

Mr. Dent. This program of payments— 
maintained in the bill by a committee vote 
of 25 to 9—is not a workmen’s compensation 
plan. It is not intended to be so and it con- 
tains none of the characteristic features 
which mark any workmen's compensation 
plan. Moreover, it is clearly not intended to 
establish a Federal prerogative or precedent 
in the area of payments for the death, in- 
jury, or illness of workers. 


. . . e * 


Mr. Burton of California. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. Of all 
the sections of the bill, this is the one sec- 
tion that by no stretch of the imagination 
could be called in any manner, shape, or 
form anything but bipartisan. 

It is intended, as the committee report so 
very emphatically and unambiguously states: 

This payment program is not a Workmen’s 
Compensation program. It is not intended 
to be so, It contains none of the character- 
istic features which mark any Workmen's 
Compensation plan, and it is clearly not in- 
tended to establish a Federal prerogative or 
precedent in the area of payments for death, 
injury, or the illness of other workers. 

. . > * > 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentleman from California 
yielding. I wish simply to reassert what I 
said during the general debate and what 
the gentleman from California has just now 
said so well, and that is that the provision 
to which the amendment refers is not a prec- 
edent. The committee report spelis this out. 
The gentleman from California has stated it 
clearly and with equivocation. This is not a 
workmen's compensation provision. y 

My argument with the distinguished gen- 
tileman from Iowa, who has sponsored the 
amendment which I oppose, is that he is 
considering this a compensation plan, and it 
is not. It has none of the characteristics of 
such, and clearly ought not to be viewed by 
those who are concerned about this provi- 
sion as being a precedent, 

Mr. Hansen of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Burton of California. I yield to the 
gentleman from Idaho. 

Mr. HaNnseEN of Idaho. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman yielding. I associate 
myself with the remarks made by the gentle- 
man from California and add this comment, 
that the bill has been worked out over a 
long period of time, very painfully, and we 
have come up with some limited response to 
the problem, I am aware of the precedent- 
setting possibilities of this bill, but I think 
the history has been such that those possi- 
bilities have been eliminated or virtually 
minimized. 


* . * > + 


Mr. Sartor. So this is not a workmen’s 
compensation bill. This is a responsibility 
of mankind—we the Congress represent the 
mankind of the country—it is our responsi- 
bility to take care of this in one operation. 
We have provided the method whereby men 
suffering from this dread disease and their 
survivors can get some benefit. This is our 
responsibility as a Congress. I believe it is 
one of the prices we have had to pay for 
the mistakes of the past. I hope that this 
amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. Eson. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Sartor. I am happy to yield to my col- 
league from Michigan. 

Mr. Esc. I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing. I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
and to compliment him on his leadership on 
this bill and on this section. As one who has 
& personal interest, having been born in his 
district, and having had a father who served 
in the mines at the age of 14 in his district, 
I am aware that the gentleman in the well 
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knows firsthand the problems of the min- 
ers and our responsibility toward them. 

Hopefully this legislation in total will 
bring about a new era in the mines, but this 
amendment must be defeated so that we can 
give recognition to a related problem; that 
is, with the miners who are already af- 
flicted from the past. 

Mr. Morcan. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. Sartor. I am happy to yield to my col- 
league from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Morcan. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
associate myself with the gentleman. We 
represent the two largest active mining areas 
in the great State of Pennsylvania. 

This is not a workmen's compensation act, 
as it has been described by the proponents 
of this amendment. It contains none of the 
characteristic features which mark any 
workmen’s compensation plan. We are mov- 
ing in this bill toward dust-free mines, The 
provisions in this bill are a limited response 
in a form of emergency assistance to the 
miners. This is not a permanent proposi- 
tion. 

I commend the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania for his remarks, and I associate my- 
self with them. 

. . > = s 

Mr. Dent. I want to reassure the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin that this is not a 
compensstion act in any way. It is a benefit 
payment for services rendered in an indus- 
try that did not take care of its problem and 
in the States that did not take care of their 
problem. This is a Federal obligation as this 
Congress sees it. 


The following excerpts are from the 
House debate on the conference report: 

Mr. BURTON of California, * * * we have 
long since agreed that we were going to 
write a clear history that for the House por- 
tion of this bill these payments were not to 
be workmen’s compensation payments. 

. > > . . 

Mr. ERLENBORN. * * * It was made very 
clear in this House when this bill was passed 
that this was not intended to be a work- 
men’s compensation provision. 


The following excerpt is from the Sen- 
ate debate on the conference report: 

Mr. Javirs. * * * Now let me be clear on 
one matter: I am certainly not an advocate 
of federalization of workmen’s compensation 
law, elther generally or with respect to black 
lung in particular; and the conference re- 
port does no such thing. * * * 

The proposal which is embodied in Title 
IV of the bill is, in fact, much less of an 
intrusion on the general principles of work- 
men’s compensation than was in the House 
bill. + 5:9 


Section 3 of the bill extends, for 2 
years, the existing program for payment 
of black lung benefits. Under the act, the 
program will be modified by 1973 to shift 
responsibility from the Federal Govern- 
ment to the States and mine operators. 
Although some States appear to have 
modified their workmen’s compensation 
laws as necessary to provide adequate 
coverage for pneumoconiosis, and several 
others have bills pending in their legis- 
latures to do so, the great majority have 
not yet acted. Moreover, as of June 23, 
only 18 State legislatures were meeting 
in regular session. This section will per- 
mit a reasonable and necessary addi- 
tional period of time for the States to 
prepare to assume responsibilities for the 
payment of black lung benefits, thereby 
relieving the Federal Government of fu- 
ture responsibilities. 

Section 4 prohibits the use of chest X- 
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rays as the sole basis for denial of claims 
under part B of title IV of the act, and is 
included to clarify congressional intent 
with respect to the determination of total 
disability due to pneumoconiosis. Though 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has authority to prescribe stand- 
ards for determining whether a miner is 
totally disabled due to pneumoconiosis, 
there are legislative guidelines within 
which such standards are to be set. The 
enumeration of the guidelines in section 
411(c) (3) of the act, for instance, did 
not establish a mutual exclusivity of 
diagnosis. That enumeration was an ex- 
plicit direction to the Secretary, that the 
Congress recognized the desirability of 
utilizing a combination of diagnostic 
methods. The committee report is spe- 
cific on this point of congressional con- 
cern: 

The committee heard testimony* to the 
effect that X-ray examinations alone could 
not always establish the existence of pneu- 
moconiosis. As the Surgeon General testi- 
fied, frequently miners who have shown no 
X-ray evidence of the disease are found, in 
an autopsy, to have contracted the disease. 
Therefore, the committee is authorizing the 
Surgeon General to require any medical 
examinations which, in his judgment, are 
necessary to establish the extent and severity 
of the disease and otherwise to promote the 
health of miners. 


Following are pertinent excerpts from 
the testimony to which the report refers: 


Excerpts from the written statement of the 
Surgeon General of the United States: * * * 
Coal miners’ pneumoconiosis is a distinct 
clinical entity, resulting from inhalation of 
coal dust. Physicians diagnose it on the basis 
of X-ray evidence of nodules in the lungs of 
& patient with a history of long exposure to 
coal dust. However, it should be pointed out 
that data from postmortem examinations 
indicate a higher prevalence of the disease 
than can be diagnosed from X-ray examina- 
tions. (Emphasis supplied.) 

Testimony of Dr. Donald L. Rasmussen, 
Chief, Pulmonary Section, Beckley Appa- 
lachian Regional Hospital, Beckley, W. Va.: 
Of interest is the fact that those miners who 
have worked primarily at the face in mecha- 
nized operations become impaired on an 
average of 5 years earlier than men engaged 
in all other mining jobs. These face workers 
also show somewhat more X-ray abnormality, 
although there is little relationship between 
impairment and X-ray category pneu- 
moconiosis * * * (emphasis supplied). 

Testimony of Dr. H. A. Wells, Director, Pul- 
monary Research Laboratory, Conemaugh 
Valley Memorial Hospital, Johnstown, Pa.: 
But I would hasten to interjet here that X- 
ray alone without being coupled with func- 
tional testing is going to be a poor indicator 
of the disease (pneumonociosis) * * +, 

Testimony of Dr. Jethro Gough, Professor 
and Head, Department of Pathology and 
Bacteriology, Welsh National School of Medi- 
cine, Cardiff, Wales: * * * Now, since then 
it has been, as I answered your question, how 
do we go about saying who gets it (pneumo- 
coniosis) and how long does it take? We do 
this survey which runs about every 5 years 
* + * That is, it is going to test out the 
function of breathing, how well a man can 
breathe, every 5 years, to see whether this 
matches up with the X-ray change. If he is 
not getting X-ray changes, maybe he is get- 
ting a disturbance in his breathing capacity, 
and this is being tested out as well * * * 

Excerpts from the Annual Report 1967-68, 


1 Hearings of the General Subcommittee 
on Labor, U.S. House of Representatives, on 
H.R. 4047; HR. 4295; and H.R. 7976, 91st 
Cong., 1st Sess. 
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Medical Service and Medical Research, Na- 
tional Coal Board, Great Britain: * * * Sec- 
ondly, it was also rapidly apparent that the 
X-ray film was not, by itself, a reasonable 
measure of disability * * * 

From the British Government Publication 
“Pneumoconiosis and Allied Occupational 
Chest Diseases”, Ministry of Social Security, 
London, England: 

The disease (pneumoconiosis) is difficult to 
diagnose, especially in the early stages, and 
accurate diagnosis depends on three essen- 
tials—a high quality full size radiograph of 
the chest, a full clinical examination (in- 
cluding lung function tests) and complete 
industrial history * * * 

The radiograph remains the most impor- 
tant single factor in the diagnosis of pneu- 
moconiosis, as defined * * * on the other 
hand the opacities seen in the radiograph are 
not in themselves diagnostic and must be 
interpreted in the light of a detailed occupa- 
tional history and clinical ezamina- 
tions * * * (emphasis supplied) 


Similar testimony before the Senate 
Labor Subcommittee enabled ready con- 
currence by both Houses of the Congress 
that exclusive reliability on X-rays is not 
sufficient to establish total disability due 
to pneumoconiosis. A very compelling 
statement was made on this point by Dr. 
Werner A. Laquerur, director of Labora- 
tories, Appalachian Regional Hospital, 
Beckley, W. Va.: 

Although I am very happy to say that some 
of the great pathologists concur with this 
point, every technique which we are using in 
determining disease has its limitation of 
precision and accuracy, Unfortunately the 
tool of X-ray * * * is a rather crude tool, 
and all it does is show evidence * * * Sothe 
fact that we do not have positive X-ray evi- 
dence does not rule out that a patient or a 
miner does not have a coal worker's pneumo- 
coniosis * * + 


It is to be noted that the committee 
does not intend that the preceding, in 
any way, disparage the use of X-ray in 
detecting pneumoconiosis. Rather, the 
committee is of the belief that no single 
test is presently superior to X-ray; but, 
that X-ray should not act as the sole de- 
terminant in denying a claim when other 
evidence may establish pneumoconiosis 
to the extent of total disability. 

The American College of Radiology 
has been of considerable and generous 
assistance in the implementation of the 
program, and in advising the committee 
with respect to the instant subject. In a 
letter to the charman of the subcommit- 
tee, Dr. Seymour F. Ochsner, chairman 
of the Board of Chancellors of the Amer- 
ican College of Radiology, suggested 
“language which would direct the Secre- 
tary—of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare—to take into consideration any and 
all clinical findings which would be pro- 
vided by the miner or his physicians— 
including the X-ray findings.” The com- 
mittee anticipates the eventual develop- 
ment of improved medical techniques 
even more precise in detecting and cate- 
gorizing pneumoconiosis. 

Section 4 of the bill applies only with 
respect to part B of title IV of the act, 
notwithstanding any other possible im- 
plication to the contrary. The commit- 
tee does not intend that section 4 be a 
requirement of part C. 

Mr. Speaker, I read the minority views 
attached to the committee report on this 
bill with great interest. I was immedi- 
ately struck with two reactions. One was 

that the views went to great lengths to 
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defend the liberality of the Social Se- 
curity in interpreting and administering 
title IV. The other reaction was that the 
views, while carefully discussing the 
issue, could not adequately conceal the 
primary and only sincere reason for op- 
posing this legislation; that reason being 
the cost of the program. 

Mr. Speaker, with respect to the first 
reaction, I do not and have never crit- 
icized the Social Security Administra- 
tion in its administration of the program. 
I think they did an incredible job in ini- 
tially implementing the program, and I 
simply do not believe they are determined 
to deny benefits to any eligible claimant. 
But I hasten to add, that we would not 
be here today debating sections 2 and 4 
of the bill if social security had been 
diligent in following congressional intent. 
Those sections, although amendments to 
title IV, are really legislative mandates 
to do nothing more than our original in- 
tent in passing the 1969 law. 

Now, let us talk about cost. The mi- 
nority views are endless in describing the 
cost of the black lung benefits program. 
Moreover, they state: 

The proponents of the black lung benefits 
(title IV) program asserted that the annual 
cost of the program would be in the neigh- 
borhood of $40 million. 


They go on to demonstrate the dis- 
parity between those estimates and the 
actual cost. 

Mr. Speaker, I have researched the 
legislative history of the program—the 
committee reports, floor debates, con- 
ference report and debates, and so on. 
And I find few, if any, references to cost. 
During House debate on the bill, the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. Dan- 
IELS) made reference to an estimated 
22,300 coal miners in the Nation who 
had complicated pneumoconiosis. That 
figure was based upon a U.S. Public 
Health Service survey. Assuming those 
miners would receive benefits, and as- 
suming further that they each had one 
dependent, the total benefit cost would 
be about $50 million annually. This was 
the only mention made of the scope of 
the program during House debate on the 
bill, and it was not even a direct refer- 
ence. 

Yet, the minority views point to a $40 
million annual estimate of cost by “pro- 
ponents” of the program. Although such 
estimates were not made, they would not 
in fact, have been inaccurate. Because— 
and this is what the minority views do 
not say—the House bill provided benefits 
only to miners suffering from compli- 
cated pneumoconiosis and the widows of 
those who died with the disease. The ul- 
timate law provides benefits beyond that, 
and differs from the House bill in that 
respect. So it is a deliberate distortion to 
tie a $40 million estimate to the actual 
final cost, and point to the disparity be- 
tween the two. If ever there was a case 
of talking about “apples and oranges,” 
surely this is it. 

Even during debate on the conference 
report, proponents of the compromise 
version refrained from making positive 
statements about the actual cost of the 
program. The chairman of the commit- 
tee, Mr. PERKINS, stated then: 


This legislation transcends petty argu- 
ments over costs. 
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At that time, I said: 


I do not know what the total cost of this 
provision will be... 


In my only specific reference to cost, 
I was speaking of complicated pneumo- 
coniosis. The gentleman from California 
(Mr. Burton), the virtual father of this 
provision, stated, with respect to cost, 
that only “time will tell.” 

In actual fact, Mr. Speaker, the only 
cost estimates made on the floor at that 
time were made by opponents of the con- 
ference report—including the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Ertensorn) —who put 
before us estimates made by the then 
Secretary of the Interior, Hickel. In re- 
sponse to that estimate, I inserted in 
the Recor a rejoinder which pointed to 
several fallacies in the assumptions made 
by Secretary Hickel in making his esti- 
mate; I did not, I repeat, I did not offer 
or even suggest a counterstimate. 

Mr. Speaker, I did not intend to dwell 
so long on the subject of who made what 
cost estimate and when. I am not an 
actuary and would not presume to act 
in that capacity. We must rely on the 
best information we can get at the time 
we can get it. The committee report on 
this bill contains a section entitled “Esti- 
mate of Costs,” and most of the informa- 
tion contained therein was provided by 
the Social Security Administration. 

But I am growing weary of the con- 
tinuous carping by some opponents of 
this legislation, whose concern with the 
cost of the black lung benefits program 
is emphasized by constant references to 
fictitious estimates. These individuals 
are against the program, because it costs 
money. Theirs is a philosophy which 
permits them to vote for subsidies, tax 
concessions to industries, Federal relief 
for bankrupt companies, and piecemeal 
approaches to the serious and human 
misery in our country. At the same time, 
they wring their hands over the token 
cost of providing some recompense to 
spitting, coughing, wheezing miners, and 
their widows and orphaned children. 
When they sit in the air-conditioned 
comfort of their all-electric homes, they 
could never sense the hopelessness of the 
bedfast miner or lonely widow or fright- 
ened orphan in Pennsylvania or Ken- 
tucky or Virginia or any of the other 
dozen coal-mining States, all of whom 
paid dearly for the energy enjoyed by us 
all. 
Mr. Speaker, we are talking about 
“double orphans” today; children who 
have lost both of their parents. And we 
are trying to provide some small measure 
of assistance to them, because nobody 
else does, and because their fathers gave 
so much for so little. We are also trying 
to conform the black lung benefits pro- 
gram to that which we intended in ap- 
proving it 2 years ago. That is all; noth- 
ing more. So let us at least be honest in 
our support or opposition, and not cloud 
up these simple questions with tired and 
heartless rhetoric. And, if this bill is de- 
feated, let the message be clear: That the 
Government of the United States, 
through its duly elected representatives, 
is unwilling to acknowledge the destitu- 
tion of an orphaned child. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to speak 
again with special reference to the X-ray 
provision in the bill. I call your attention 
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to page 8 of the report, and this is in 
answer to the gentleman from Illinois. 
The Surgeon General, during our sub- 
committee hearings, said— 


However, it should be pointed out that 
data from postmorten examination indi- 
cate a higher prevalence of the disease than 
can be diagnosed from X-ray examinations. 


The British, whom the gentleman also 
called attention to and used as an ex- 
ample, said this— 

The radiograph remains that most impor- 
tant single factor in the diagnosis of pneu- 
moconiosis, as defined * * * on the other 
hand the opacities seen in the radiograph 
are not in themselves diagnostic and must 
be interpreted in the light of a detailed oc- 
cupational history and clinical examina- 
tions * * © 


Mr. Speaker, 60 percent of the ex- 
amined miners have been turned down 
so far, and nearly 63 percent solely on 
the basis of X-ray. 

In Beckley, W. Va., a large delegation 
of eminent lung specialists from all over 
the United States, and particularly from 
the Appalachian region, made a report 
stating that it was necessary to have 
other than X-ray or radiological exami- 
nation. Their names and their findings 
will be included in the Recorp, and fol- 
low my remarks at this point: 


STATEMENT CONCERNING CRITERIA FoR EVALU- 
ATING COAL MINERS' COMPENSABLE RESPIRA- 
TORY DISEASE, BECKLEY, W. VA., SEPTEMBER 
12, 1971 
Consideration of existing criteria for com- 

pensable respiratory disease of coal miners 

forces us to conclude that: 

(a) There is a diversity of pulmonary dis- 
eases and conditions associated with coal 
mining for which the rigid definition of 
“pneumoconiosis” (possessing as its sine qua 
non a radiologic lesion) is not tenable; 

(b) That disability resulting from work- 
associated respiratory disease after appropri- 
ate review be compensated; 

(c) That criteria for eligibility for all work- 
associated pulmonary disease be based upon 
functional impairment rather than solely 
upon anatomic or radiologic criteria; 

(d) That eligibility be based upon either 
total or partial disability and compensation 
graduated accordingly; 

(e) In assessing disability consideration 
must be given the nature of the coal work- 
ers experience in which mining is often the 
only work for which these men are prepared. 

We believe that the present regulations 
and administrative policies are unduly and 
unnecessarily restrictive. 

(1) In limiting the initial qualifying diag- 
nostic criteria to x-rays, blopsy, and autopsy 
evidence; 

(2) In denying consideration of the data 
concerning the applicant’s respiratory func- 
tional status including history, physical ex- 
amination and laboratory findings; 

(3) By recognizing primarily spirometry as 
a measure of disability while excluding 
equally valid functional measures of dis- 
ability; 

(4) By failing to provide a comprehensive 
medical evaluation as part of the reconsider- 
ation and appellate process. 


FROM CHARLOTTE, N.C. 

Dr. Carl Lyle, former OEO consultant in 
Appalachia Executive Secretary of Health 
Care Committee of Appalachian Regional 
Commission Associate in internal medicine 
in Charlotte. 

Dr. William C. Sugg, Internalist specialized 
in lung disease Co-director of pulmonary 
clinic at Charlotte Memorial Hospital. 

Dr. William Porter, Internalist specialized 
in hematology. 
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Dr. Edward Landis, Jr., Pulmonary spe- 
cialist Co-director of pulmonary clinic of 
Charlotte Memorial Hospital. 


FROM MORGANTOWN, W, VA. 


Dr. Robert Nolan, Professor of medicine 
and Chairman of WVU School of Medicine, 
Division of Public Health & Preventive Medi- 
cine. 

Dr. Walter Morgan, WVU School of Medi- 
cine Associate Professor, Public Health and 
Preventive Medicine. 


FROM HOUSTON, TEX. 


Dr. Harry Lipscomb, Professor of Physiol- 
ogy and Director of the Xerox Center for 
Health Care Research at Baylor College of 
Medicine, 


FROM MADISON, WIS. 


Dr. John Rankin, Professor of Medicine 
and Chairman of the Department of Pre- 
ventive Medicine, University of Wisconsin, 


FROM CHICAGO, ILL, 


Dr. Harold Levine, Director of Chest Serv- 
ice, Cook County Hospital Associate Profes- 
sor of Medicine, Abraham Lincoln College of 
Medicine, University of Illinois. 

Dr. Bertram Carnow, Chief of Division of 
Environmental Health, Abraham Lincoln 
School of Medicine at the University of Nli- 
nois, Medical Director of the Tuberculosis 
Institute of Chicago, Cook County, Chest 
Consultant and Director of the Respiratory 
Clinic. 

Dr. Milton Levine, Medical Director of 
Miles Square Medical Center, an OEO-asso- 
ciated clinic, Professor at Rush Medical 
School of Presbyterian St. Luke’s Medical 
Center. 


FROM BOSTON, MASS. 


Dr. Gordon Harper, pediatric fellow in psy- 
chiatrics at the Children’s Hospital Medical 
Center in Boston, 


[From the Appalachian Research and De- 
fense Pund, Inc., Charleston (W. Va.)] 


Lunc SPECIALISTS FIND FAULT WITH BLACK 
LUNG STANDARDS 


BECKLEY, September 12.—A statement is- 
sued this morning by a team of 12 doctors, 
most of whom are lung specialists, severely 
criticizes the medical evaluation procedures 
used by the Social Security Administration to 
evaluate most of the applicants for the con- 
troversial federal black lung benefit pro- 
gram. 

Most of the more than 200,000 coal miners 
who have applied for federal black lung 
benefits are currently evaluated with a single 
chest x-ray and a simple breathing test. 
The statement by the specialists labeled these 
tests as “unduly and unnecessarily retric- 
tive” and called for more thorough medical 
evaluation of black lung applicants. 

The statement stressed the need for medi- 
cal evaluation of the ability of the miners 
to “function” (to actually work), rather than 
the simple evaluation of his ability to 
breathe gases in and out of his lungs while 
his body is at rest. 

Dr. John Rankin, chairman of the De- 
partment of Preventive Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and a specialist in lung 
diseases said the simple breathing test em- 
ployed by the SSA often fails to measure 
black lung disability. 

The test measures the ability of a person 
to breathe air in and out. Rankin added that 
black lung interferes with the lung’s ability 
to transfer oxygen to the blood, an impair- 
ment that does not show up in the simple 
breathing test. “A man can have a perfectly 
normal breathing test and be severely dis- 
abled,” Rankin said. 

Pointing to the inadequacy of the chest 
x-ray, one of the doctors said, “It seems 
medically unjustified to restrict disability 
benefits to these coal miners who happen 
to have acquired a certain kind of abnormal 
chest film along with whatever other pul- 
monary diseases they have. 
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“Solely on the basis of a chest film—with- 
out even a history being taken or a physical 
examination performed—such men are cur- 
rently being denied, by the hundreds and 
thousands, the black lung benefits which 
Congress voted for them. Such practice 
should offend us all as doctors, The denial 
of benefits to men too short of breath to 
walk half a flight of stairs should offend us 
all as citizens.” 

Dr. Bertram Carnow, professor of medicine 
and chairman of the Division of Environ- 
mental Health at the Abraham Lincoln 
School of Medicine at the University of Il- 
linois, in criticizing the medical procedures, 
said, “You're talking about an x-ray and a 
number. The sick man gets lost in the shuf- 
fie.” He added. “There is no single test that 
will show you anything about large groups 
of people.” 

“Tf a man’s whole future life is affected by 
the outcome, you have to take time to con- 
sider the total person.” He continued, that 
the denial of claimants on the basis of a 
single X-ray is “ridiculous” and said, “I 
teach medicine and if a student of mine 
made a judgment on the basis of a single 
test, I'd knock him in the head.” 

The findings of the team is likely to add 
additional weight to critics of the black 
lung program who charge that high denial 
rates are due to overly restrictive medical 
criteria set by the SSA. In West Virginia, 
62 per cent of the coal miners who have ap- 
plied for benefits have been denied. The 
figure is 78 per cent in Kentucky and 72 
per cent in Virginia. 

The team of doctors traveled to Beckley 
Saturday from Chicago, Ill., Charlotte, N.C., 
Boston, Mass., Madison, Wis., Houston, Tex., 
and Morgantown, W. Va., to examine the 
miners. Several of the doctors are going on 
to New York for a week-long conference 
sponsored by the New York Academy of 
Sciences concerning coal miners pneumo- 
coniosis. They will discuss their findings of 
their Beckley examinations with fellow spe- 
cialists from the United States and Europe. 

Congress is scheduled to vote Sept. 20 on 
amendments to the federal black lung law, 
one of which would abolish the practice of 
denying coal miner applicants on the basis 
of x-ray evidence alone. In a report issued 
recently, the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor stated that 
the law as originally enacted never intended 
that coal miners be evaluated with such 
restrictive tests, 

The Appalachian Research and Defense 
Fund (ARDF) is currently preparing a suit 
to challenge the x-ray requirement. 

The Doctors’ trip to Beckley was spon- 
sored by ARDF under the auspices of the 
Field Foundation in New York. 


We also have for the record an answer 
to the question of cost, which the gen- 
tleman is holding back as his trump card. 
He says it will cost $1.2 billion. He does 
not know any more about that than I do. 
In fact, the Lord will have more to do 
about what it will cost than he, I, or any- 
body else, simply because this is a declin- 
ing group of people. All of these, you un- 
Semiana, are old cases of pneumoconi- 
osis. 

They are from among the miners who 
have long ago worked in the mines. We 
have said on this floor, and I made a sol- 
emn promise to this House, that if we 
could not achieve the goal this law in- 
tended to achieve in respect to the min- 
ers with black lung disease, I would be 
the first to come to the floor and tell the 
House about it. 

We have achieved that goal in major 
part. We have aimed for a 2 milligrams 
dust content. The British, with all their 
years of experience, have said pneumo- 
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coniosis is not probable if there is a dust 
content of less than 3.0 milligrams. We 
are achieving this goal, and have achieved 
it in many instances. 

We are on our way to achieving 2 mil- 
ligrams, and in many instances where 
the conditions have allowed it, we have 
reached a virtual zero point of dust in the 
mines. This is what we wanted to achieve. 
There will be no new cases of pneumo- 
coniosis after we achieve this great 
breakthrough in dust control. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from California for just one comment, 
please. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, as I un- 
derstand it, the gentleman from Illinois 
stated this is a windfall for the coal op- 
erators. The fact of the matter is that, 
under the law, the Secretary of Labor 
had the responsibility to contact all the 
States to have them implement the vari- 
ous State workmen’s compensation 
statutes. Is it not a fact that only three 
of the smallest States of the country, 
and none of the major coal mining States, 
have implemented this law? And if we do 
not pass this bill by the end of this year, 
the Secretary of Labor is going to inter- 
vene against every coal operator in the 
country, because there is no State leg- 
islation for them to follow? 

This is not a windfall to the coal 
operators. The facts of life are that the 
laws have not been implemented at our 
State levels, and they have only some 
2 months to comply with the statutory 
obligations. This is just a recognition of 
the real state of the facts, and that is 
why they need a period of time for the 
State bodies to enact their legislation. 

And I would be remiss, Mr. Speaker, 
if I did not recognize the fantastic con- 
tributions of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Dent) in bringing desper- 
ate relief to thousands of grateful and 
suffering miners and widows across this 
land. His concern for their plight has 
been his singular motivation and he de- 
serves the plaudits of us all. 

Mr. DENT. I thank the gentleman. If 
I might continue at this point, the state- 
ment was made that proponents stated 
it was going to cost $40 million in the 
first year. I have looked through the 
legislative record and all I can find is a 
statement of the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. DanreLs) making reference 
to an estimate of 22,300 coal miners in 
the Nation who had complicated pneu- 
moconiosis. These were not the facts of 
Mr. Danrets, the gentleman from New 
Jersey. They were provided by the same 
authority the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. ERLENBORN) now quotes. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. No. The gentleman has not 
been yielding tim> to people on our side 
of the aisle. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. If the gentleman 
will yield, later on if I have any time left, 
I will be glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DENT. And later on I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman. I will let him 
have all the time he needs. 

Mr. Chairman, they say that this is a 
bad way to take up the legislation. They 
say it ought to go through the route of 
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the Rules Committee. The gentleman 
knows the difficulty we are having with 
the Rules Committee, with the shutdown 
date to get rules. 

The gentleman said he had no time to 
offer amendments. He had time in the 
committee to offer amendments. He of- 
fered them, they were defeated. The bill 
was reported by the subcommittee unani- 
mously, and it came out of the full com- 
mittee by a vote of 22 to 1. The only 
thing is, the gentleman from Illinois 
wants to confuse the Members and to try 
to confuse me. I know Members will not 
be confused. 

The issue is very simple. The biggest 
change in this is the fact that we are 
going to compensate for the double 
orphan. The gentleman professes to love 
and pity the double orphan. The Repub- 
licans all do. And they all want to do 
this, except that the gentleman says al- 
though he wants to pay them, this is not 
the vehicle he wants to use. But if the 
gentleman will show me any other ve- 
hicle that can be used, I will be glad to 
go along with it. 

The gentleman has said that the legis- 
lation does not deal with the situation 
correctly. At no time until now has any- 
body questioned the technical aspects of 
the bill. If they are wrong, we will cor- 
rect them. That is not what we are fight- 
ing for. We are fighting for simple jus- 
tice. Simple justice is that no other class 
of Americans at this time has been recog- 
nized by the Congress—as the coal min- 
ers have been for the problems the coal 
miners have. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. May I make one other 
statement? 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman certainly 
may. 

Mr, DENT. Mr. Speaker, the miners 
are ineligible for any of the job training 
programs. 

Let them march up to the centers for 
job training. Let them ask for an oppor- 
tunity to be trained for another job. They 
do not have a prayer, because they are 
not able to do any kind of work for which 
they could be trained. The jobs do not 
exist in their part of the world. 

Thousands upon thousands of them 
live in the desolate, bleak towns still left 
in Pennsylvania. 

Many of us do not realize that this is 
nothing new. It should have been taken 
care of many years ago. 

I say that in my 40 years as a legis- 
lator, the proudest moment I had was 
serving with this body, which almost 
unanimously accepted a responsible cost 
to the Government of the United States 
for these citizens who have contributed 
more than any other single group to the 
welfare and building of this Nation. 
The=7 is no other job in the entire United 
States of America which is less reward- 
ing financially or physically than the 
digging and mining of coal. 

There is not a man in this room who 
would go down in a coal mine and work 
for the wages paid, even if they paid him 
three times those wages. 

Unless one has been in a coal mine as 
a miner—such as the gentleman from 
Lucerne County now standing, who 
worked in the mines, and some of the 
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rest of us, one cannot understand. Even 
on visits, I have had committee members 
of my committee stay outside, and only 
got their pictures taken with a miner's 
lamp on, to show they had been there. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I presided 
in this House when the bill was debated, 
as the chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole, 

I heard these proposals of my friend. 
They were mostly withdrawn. A great 
disaster in West Virginia silenced oppo- 
sition, by 78 deaths. 

Now you are not opposed to orphans. 
Well, well, well—what a gesture. What a 
gesture. 

The best argument today, Mr. Speaker, 
would be if I could bring in one of the 
35,000 miners denied the right to take 
a look because of his illness. 

This is a sham, a disaster. The great 
place is Germany for this, and the X-ray 
is not a sole test. It cannot be done. 

I was born and raised in the hard coal 
area. How nice for my orphans. What a 
gesture. This X-ray is a mistake. It is 
an error. 

I am the chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee for this matter. Do 
Members believe I would not back my 
friend when we talk about mere dollars, 
mere dollars when our hearts bleed for 
orphans? 

This is here as an emergency, as a 
necessity. You know I would not be for 
it otherwise. 

The SPEAKER. The proponents have 
consumed 15 minutes. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 additional minute to the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I just want 
to read why Pennsylvania happens to be 
the leading State in claims. 

You will hear about the cost. The 
total cost to this moment, for almost 2 
years of operation of this legislation, 
after having considered claims of over 
323,000 miners, which far and above 
might be 90 percent of all claims which 
will ever be considered, shows claims 
paid of 147,000 to date, and a total 
cumulative cost of $405 million. 

Let me give the figure which I think 
might be a little more enlightening. Of 
a sample of 743 black lung deaths, 93.8 
percent came from the State of Penn- 
sylvania. There were 697 deaths in 
Pennsylvania out of the 743 black lung 
deaths. That is also why there are so 
many orphans, and that is why we are 
fighting for them. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. MICHEL). 

Mr. MICHEL asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, I supported this bill 
in its original form for its original in- 
tent and purpose. However, we are now 
moving out to broaden the scope of the 
legislation without proper safeguards and 
it concerns me. Mention has been made 
of what the bill would cost. I hesitate 
to talk about life itself in terms of dol- 
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lars and cents, but let us not delude our- 
selves by thinking the figure the gen- 
tleman just mentioned is the total cost 
of this program. 

For the past week we held hearings 
before our Labor-HEW Subcommittee 
on Appropriations on several supple- 
mental items including one for this pro- 
gram. In the fiscal year 1971 it will cost 
$297 million; in 1972 $548 million; in 
1973 $538 million; in 1974, $515 million, 
in 1975 $491 million. Then it tails off 
slightly over a period of years. But that 
is half a billion dollars a year without 
liberalizing it. If you are going to ex- 
tend it for another 2 years, we will be 
paying until the year 2000 to the extent 
of about half a billion dollars a year. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. MICHEL. In one moment I will. 

Mr. PERKINS. I would like to make 
a statement—— 

Mr. MICHEL, I did not yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PERKINS. While you are making 
this statement to the Chamber. 

Mr. MICHEL. The reason why this bill 
ought to be debated under the regular 
procedure is because it ought to be 
modified. 

I have strip miners in my district. 
There are some who have worked at the 
tipple or crusher for years above ground 
inhaling this very same dust, Should 
they be discriminated against simply be- 
cause they work above ground instead of 
under ground? There is a serious question 
about their eligibility and I would like 
to have this cleared up with en amend- 
ment to the legislation. I have been told 
there may be 400 of them throughout 
the country. 

I support the arguments of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that we ought to be 
debating this bill under the regular pro- 
cedures where we can offer amendments 
and have them debated fully under an 
open rule. Then justice and equity will 
prevail. I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. REID). 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
for yielding to me. 

I think it is clear that simple justice 
requires that we support this bill partly 
because it extends benefits to double or- 
phans, the 2,000 children whose fathers 
have died of pneumoconiosis, whose 
mothers are also deceased, and who 
clearly are entitled to justice. 

Equally important, however, is section 
4 of this bill which prohibits the use of 
X-rays as the sole basis for the denial of 
benefits under title IV. Numerous doc- 
tors have indicated as they practice med- 
icine near the coal mines of West Vir- 
ginia or Pennsylvania, that chest X-rays 
simply do not show up many cases of 
advanced pneumoconiosis. 

This is a deadly disease. Our commit- 
tee has heard medical evidence time and 
time again that X-rays simply do not al- 
ways record black lung. Those of you 
who watched NBC’s evening news on Fri- 
day or Saturday saw a coal miner who 
could not even walk to his front side- 
walk because his breathing had been so 
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impaired, and yet he was denied benefits 
because X-rays registered negatively. 

New tests are being developed, There is 
one pioneér doctor, Ronald Rasmussen, 
who draws blood samples to determine 
the amount of oxygen a man inhales be- 
fore and after the patient walks or runs 
on a treadmill. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York, To facilitate a 
check on this disease, I wrote the Secre- 
tary of HEW to request information on 
this matter. Although the report he sent 
me from the Social Security Administra- 
tion says that there is, and I quote “some 
minority medical opinion to the effect 
that the disabling pneumoconiosis may 
exist in the absence of positive X-ray evi- 
dence thereof,” the Social Security Ad- 
ministration objects to the test referred 
to above because they think it is too com- 
plicated, requiring too much medical ex- 
pertise to be widely used. And yet the fact 
is that whether or not it is complicated it 
is being used in various parts of the 
country and it is showing the existence 
of black lung where X-ray failed to do so. 

Apparently the Social Security Admin- 
istration objects to new tests simply be- 
cause they might be too complicated, or 
more complicated than their present 
practice of just taking a picture. 

I might add that in Pennsylvania, 
where decent medical facilities for exam- 
inations are available, 69 percent of the 
applications for benefits have been ap- 
proved. On the contrary, only 28 percent 
have been approved in Kentucky and 
only 44 percent in West Virginia. In sum, 
it is unfair to penalize a coal miner or 
his widow in Kentucky or West Virginia 
simply because medical facilities and 
detailed records are unavailable. 

I say that coal miners, who risk their 
lives almost daily, are entitled to the best 
in medical tests, not the cheapest or 
easiest, 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois, and then I will 
yield to the gentleman from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I appreciate the 
gentleman yielding to me. 

The gentleman expressed support of 
one section of the bill. Will he not agree 
with me that this bill should not be 
heard on the floor under suspension of 
the rules but should be here under a rule 
where amendments can be offered to it? 

Mr. REID of New York. I agree with 
the gentleman, I think it is far preferable 
to have it on the floor where amendments 
can be offered to it. Nonetheless, however, 
I am supporting the bill as it stands and 
I very strongly urge my colleagues to do 
the same. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. REID of New York. May I have an 
additional 30 seconds so I can yield to the 
gentleman from West Virginia (Mr. 
HECHLER) who has done more for the 
coal miner, both within Congress and 
without over recent years than anyone 
else I know, and a man to whom all 
miners and their families should be 
deeply indebted. 
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Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Each side has 4 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. HALL). 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I know not 
about the portents of this bill, or equity 
as far as cost per lost soft-coal miner is 
concerned, nor about the double orphans, 
or even the virtues of the bill as a whole; 
but, I would like to straighten out some- 
thing in the minds of Members here who 
have not had the privilege of ever per- 
forming postmortem examinations on 
cases of pneumoconiosis, and/or cases of 
anthracosis, silicosis, and asbestosis, and 
others. I come from an area of lead, zinc, 
and lime—calcinosis—mines. 

Mr. Speaker, the term “black lung” is 
an appealing and catchy label, but it is 
not an encoded disease entity. So-called 
black lung is nothing but the arresting in 
the filtering process of soft coal, which is 
not abrasive to the lung, in the lymph and 
glandular process. It is quite different 
from that of anthracosis, silicosis, or 
others which do not produce black lung, 
but are more severe in point of lung 
porenchyma distribution. 

The breathing cells, the resting wan- 
dering cells of the body known as the 
histocytes and _  reticulo—endothebiol 
cells—take care of this. 

Mr. Speaker, the X-ray should not be 
considered in either direction. There is 
great evidence that one can have a com- 
pletely black lung upon the performance 
of an autopsy and not have it show on 
X-ray. All should remember that the X- 
ray machine is just another diagnostic aid. 

Conversely, X-ray does not exclude 
pneumoconiosis, and this proves the leg- 
islation before us should not deal with 
an aid, but a total professional diagnosis 
based on all aids, skills, and experience. 
Anthracosis is death dealing. Pneu- 
moconiosis is not. 

In strict pathological interpretation 
based on biopsy and surgical pathology, 
and diagnosis as a result of such determi- 
nations; the question finally evolves as to 
whether or not this bill is going to make 
presumptive total and permanent dis- 
ability predicted upon appealing pack- 
aged, but not scientific data; and, second, 
whether or not we are going to make all 
such respiratory diseases come under this 
bill. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
1 minute. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to point out something else in relation 
to the figures which we heard from the 
gentlemen from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL) as 
to cost. And, incidentally, I do not know 
where the gentleman got his figures, but 
the figures which I have obtained show 
that in 1972 the cost will be $190 million, 
in 1973 $135 million, in 1974, $231 mil- 
lion, and, up to 1977, $219 million, pre- 
suming that we do pass this legislation 
today. These figures are Social Security 
Administration estimates and are dated 
August 20, 1971. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self an additional 30 seconds. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is recoginzed for an addi- 
tional 30 seconds. 

Mr. DENT. I might say that when you 
are talking about costs, I voted in this 
Chamber, along with every other coal- 
mining State Member, over a period of 
many years, for much legislation that 
was expensive to the Treasury. 

Let us see what some programs have 
cost us down through the years. 

Federal aid to State and local govern- 
ments for public assistance is $5.4 bil- 
lion; highways, $4.2 billion; extension 
work in research, $3 billion, and I would 
like to call to your attention the fact 
that we spend $4.4 billion for the De- 
partment of Agriculture as the cost to 
the Federal Government in 1971. 

Federal budget outlays for national de- 
fense in 1971 are about $73.6 billion; for 
veterans benefits and services, about $8.5 
billion; and for military assistance, about 
$500 million. 

In 1965, disbursements for public as- 
sistance approached $12 billion; the Fed- 
eral share was one-half, or $6 billion. 

In 1970, price support and related pro- 
grams administered by the Department 
of Agriculture cost the Federal Govern- 
ment $3.5 billion; in 1971, the estimated 
cost is $4.4 billion. The removal of surplus 
agricultural commodities in 1970 cost 
nearly $500 million. 

Federal aid to State and local govern- 
ments for public assistance in 1968 to- 
taled $5.4 billion; for highways, $4.2 bil- 
lion; and agricultural conservation, ex- 
tension work, and research, $3.2 billion. 

Corporate profits in mining exceeded 
$800 million in 1968; those for electric 
power companies approached $5 billion 
in 1969. 

Federal expenditures for research and 
development in 1969 exceeded $15.5 bil- 
lion; for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, over $4.1 billion; 
and for the Department of Defense, near- 
ly $8 billion. 

Federal funding for the performance of 
industrial research and development ex- 
ceeded $4.5 billion in 1968 for the air- 
craft and missile industry alone, and 
exceeded $8.5 billion for all industries. 

Federal outlays for international af- 
fairs and finance were $4.1 billion in 
1970; and totaled $2.7 billion for eco- 
nomic and financial assistance alone. 

Mr. Speaker, there have been over 
80,000 recorded fatalities in coal mining 
since 1910. This does not include the 
thousands more who have died from 
black lung. 

We have been told the estimated cost 
of H.R. 9212 is $1.2 billion for the next 6 
fiscal years. On the other hand, the value 
of coal production over the past 6 years 
has been $16.3 billion; and the value of 
coal production for last year—1970— 
alone was $3.8 billion—or more than 3 
times what the bill is expected to cost for 
the next 6 years, and almost 10 times 
more than the program has cost thus far. 

The total value of coal production 
since 1890 is nearly $100 billion. This is 
the recorded figure, and cannot possibly 
include the production of the thousands 
of “dog holes” in existence over time. 
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Throughout history, no one has been 
able to put a price tag on human life. 

And I do not think we should be per- 
suaded by the arguments of those who 
try. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, let me set the record 
straight. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania ap- 
parently is confused. The gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL) read figures 
that represent the estimated cost of the 
present law, running about $500 million 
a year. The figures which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania read by comparison 
are not comparisons at all. Those figures 
are the additional costs that would be 
occasioned by the passage of this bill. 

The Social Security Administration 
has estimated the additional cost of this 
bill over the next 6 years will be $1.2 
billion. 

I reiterate, as I have done each time in 
the letters that I have written to the 
Members—and the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has pointed out that I have written 
to the Members quite often. And I should 
explain that, and the reason for that is 
because he put the bill on and then he 
took the bill off, and then he put the bill 
on and then he took the bill off, and 
then he put the bill on and then he took 
the bill off, and it has been on and off 
the calendar half a dozen times. Each 
time the gentleman put the bill back on 
the calendar I wrote to the Members and 
told them that this would cost $1.2 billion 
additionally, and with the price tag of 
that size, regardless of the controversy 
surrounding this bill, one would think 
that the gentleman would have shown 
courtesy to the House by going to the 
Committee on Rules and getting a rule so 
that we could debate the bill and offer 
amendments in a proper way. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the gentleman will 
yield, the gentleman, I am sure, knows 
one instance there was a Jewish holiday 
that I had no control over this bill. In 
the day it was to be called up under a 
suspension. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I will accept that 
explanation from the gentleman. But I 
would like the gentleman also to under- 
stand that I have no control over the 
fact that I have to continually bother the 
membership of this House to point out to 
them that the bill is again on the calen- 
dar. I just wanted the membership to 
know that this was a bill that ought to 
be considered in the usual process. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentle- 
man from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remainder of my time to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. SAYLOR). 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. WAMPLER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the life of a coal miner 
is a hard one, involving back-breaking 
work and hazardous working conditions, 
resulting in many a death and disability. 
Not the least of these is the dread black 
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lung disease, which often ends in para- 
plegia and a wheezing death. 

Two years ago, Congress, with wisdom 
and compassion, passed the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act. The purpose 
of the act was to help eliminate the 
hazards in the coal mines and to com- 
pensate those miners who had fallen 
victim to the damaging accumulation of 
coal dust in their lungs as a result of 
their service in the underground mines. 

The act has been a good one and many 
have benefited. In the Commonwealth 
of Virginia, 11,671 miners, their widows 
and dependents are receiving monthly 
benefits totaling $1,263,500. I am grate- 
ful for this obvious accomplishment. But, 
18,949 Virginia miners have filed claims 
for black lung benefits. No doubt, some 
of the approximately 7,000 whose claims 
have been disallowed are really ineligible. 
But others are the victims of inequities 
in the law. 

As with any new program, misinterpre- 
tation of intent, oversight, and the need 
for improvement has become apparent 
through trial and error. H.R. 9212, which 
you are asked to consider today, would 
bring greater equity and stability to the 
black lung program. 

Briefly, it would: First, extend bene- 
fits to “double orphans”, children of de- 
ceased parents who had been drawing 
compensation. Second, clarify language 
of the present law relating to social se- 
curity disability benefits so there can be 
no reduction in total disability benefits 
which a miner might be drawing when 
he qualified for black lung compensation. 

Third. Extend for 2 years the time- 
table for transferring from the Fed- 
eral Government to the States the re- 
sponsibility for providing black lung 
benefits to beneficiaries. This additional 
time is urgently needed to enable the 
States to pass necessary legislation and 
establish administrative machinery to 
take on this new and complex task. 
Fourth. Authorize the use of diagnostic 
techniques in addition to X-ray in de- 
termining eligibility for benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the House to sus- 
pend the rules and pass H.R. 9212. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
distinguished colleague for yielding this 
time. I first want to thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
Perkins), the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, and the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Dent), the sub- 
committee chairman, for their outstand- 
ing work on this important legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
9212, the so-called black lung legislation 
amendments. I stand here filled with 
mixed emotions. I am delighted that 
Congress saw the need of helping black 
lung sufferers, their widows and orphans 
and I am very pleased that the Demo- 
eratic-controlled Congress is trying to 
correct some very severe inequities in the 
previously passed legislation, but I am 
extremely distressed that one of my good 
friends and Illinois colleagues (Mr. 
ERLENBORN), would lead a fight against 
this bill. I am sure if he could come to 
southern Illinois, his native State, and 
see and talk to our coal miners and their 
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families who have been enduring hard- 
ships because of physical disabilities and 
death due to black lung, he would have 
a completely different outlook on this 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, in my district alone, over 
4,000 needy persons have received bene- 
fits under this legislation and are now 
drawing approximately $15 per year; 
however, an almost equal amount or 
more than 3,000 claims have been 
turned down. Many of these per- 
sons are more needy than some who have 
received approval previously because 
they were not able to obtain X-ray re- 
ports or the X-ray reports did not show 
a progressive stage of black lung disease. 
In many instances, the family physician 
had passed away and all records had 
been destroyed of a deceased miner who 
leaves the widow without enough proof 
to receive approval even though her hus- 
band died of black lung disease or a con- 
tributary factor to death was black lung. 
Also, many miners who have retired are 
unable to get X-ray data for the same 
reasons that the medical X-rays and 
other data are not available. 

This bill would correct these inequi- 
ties and others. I cannot conceive of the 
Republican side of the aisle opposing 
this legislation. I realize it will cost ad- 
ditional money, but, in many instances, 
Federal welfare dollars are now being 
paid to these same people. Others are 
receiving food stamps paid for by the 
Federal Government. All we are trying to 
do is to recognize the coal miner and his 
family as a great contributing factor to 
an industry that has brought victory in 
war and peacetime progress and is now 
supplying fuel that generates our vital 
electricity that keeps America humming, 
If my colleagues on the Republican side 
of the aisle who are speaking against this 
bill would go down in the bowels of the 
earth and dig coal for $30 or $40 a 
day, never knowing at what time a 
catastrophic explosion might snuff out 
his life or that of his fellow workers, he 
would change his mind. 

Mr. Speaker, 3 years before I came to 
Congress, my home town of West Frank- 
fort, Ill., experienced the worst coal mine 
disaster in the history of the country at 
that time. One hundred twenty miners 
lost their lives in the Orient No. 2 Mine 
explosion. I drove an ambulance hauling 
charred and twisted bodies to a make- 
shift morgue in the Central Junior High 
School gymnasium at West Frankfort, 
Ill. This was an experience I shall never 
forget. In many instances, the entire 
manhood of a family was wiped out—fa- 
thers, sons, brothers, uncles, and cousins. 
I wish my Republican colleagues who are 
opposing this bill today would talk to 
some of those families and they would be 
glad to tell them that black lung benefits 
are needed, a small remuneration for 
those who labor in this hazardous 
occupation. 

Knowing of the Nixon administra- 
tion’s opposition to this bill, it may not 
receive the required two-thirds vote for 
passage today; if this be the case, I hope 
the American people will know who up- 
holds the banner for the workingman 
and who is consistently in opposition. If 
the bill does not pass by two-thirds ma- 
jority as required under the rules, I am 
indeed hopeful the legislation can be 
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considered very quickly under a rule 
which would permit passage by a simple 
majority. To do less will be denying 
equity to those who are deserving of 
these benefits but, under the present law 
are being denied. 

I strongly urge all of my colleagues to 
support this legislation. Thank you. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR, I yield te the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, the legis- 
lation before us today is a significant 
and positive contribution to a better 
Coal Mine Health and Safety Act, with 
specific reference to title 4 of that act. 

It would, in the first place, correct an 
obvious inequity in granting benefits to 
those who should receive benefits under 
the black lung program. It was certainly 
never the intent of those of us who 
sponsored the Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act, nor of Congress as a whole, 
to take any action which would deprive 
orphans of benefits under the Act. 
Through a legislative oversight, how- 
ever, the language of the act does not 
provide for such benefits for orphans. 
My own bill, H.R. 4236, was placed be- 
fore Congress this year, and the provi- 
sions of that bill have been incorpo- 
rated here as part of the black lung 
amendments. 

In the second place, the legislation 
before us would extend for 1 year the 
timetable for transferring the black 
lung program from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the States. My own bill, H.R. 
9130, which I placed before Congress 
this year, proposed to do precisely that, 
and I am pleased to see it included in 
the black lung amendments presently 
before us. This seems to me to be a very 
responsible proposal. In the creation of 
the black lung program, with its even- 
tual transfer to each of the States which 
might be involved, we were well aware 
that the transfer could be accomplished 
only after the States had modified 
their own workmen’s compensation laws, 
had established administrative proce- 
dures for handling the working of the 
act, and had provided sufficient funding 
for the not insubstantial payments 
which would have to be made. All of 
us are aware of the great financial bur- 
dens which many of our States bear 
today, and it does not seem unreasonable 
to give them one additional year to pre- 
pare for this increased caseload and 
the additional disbursal of money. 

As a third provision, the legislation 
would exempt the benefits from black 
lung payments from the computation 
of income for the purpose of drawing 
social security benefits. The action of 
Congress in creating title 4 of the Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act seems to 
me to be a clear expression of Congres- 
sional intent to make black lung bene- 
fits a very special case. To permit the 
reduction of social security disability 
benefits when a minor is qualified for 
black lung payments would, in my 
opinion, negate the intent of Congress 
in writing the original act. This section, 
too, is worthy of support by my col- 
leagues. 

Finally, the legislation removes the re- 
quirement that X-ray evidence, or the 
lack of it, be the sole determining re- 
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quirement in the affirmation or the denial 
of black lung benefits. Testimony was 
heard by the committee to the effect that 
experts in the field of disabling pneumo- 
coniosis judge that this situation may 
indeed be present in a miner even in the 
absence of positive X-rays. Studies in 
Germany, where mining is also a major 
industry, have been publicized in a re- 
cent magazine article, and the experts 
in that country agree with our own 
American authorities on the subject. 

Because of this, I placed before the 
House this year H.R. 5472, which would 
grant a presumption of the existence of 
disabling pneumoconiosis in any miner 
who had worked a specific number of 
years in the mines. The present legisla- 
tion does not go that far, but I believe 
this amendment to title 4 is a desirable 
change, and will receive my support as 
it deserves the support of my colleagues 
here in the House. 

In summary, therefore, I would urge 
the passage of this legislation by the 
House today. The great industrial empire 
which we know as America today has 
been fueled by the product of the work of 
countless of thousands of miners. We 
have taken the fruit of their industry, 
the hard and soft coal of America, and 
we have translated it into the greatest 
industrial nation on the face of the earth. 
But in producing the coal that gave us 
the energy needs we required, many of 
those miners suffered a disease known as 
pneumoconiosis. 

It seems to me that America has a real 
debt which we owe these miners, The 
legislation before the House today is a 
just payment of that debt, and I urge 
its passage. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I rise in support 
of this legislation, and wish to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man in the well (Mr. Sartor). 

Mr. Speaker, as the Representative 
from the largest coal producing congres- 
sional district in the United States I have 
felt for some time that some of the pro- 
visions of the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act of 1969 needed clarifica- 
tion to make it more equitable. There- 
fore, I do want to take this opportunity to 
commend the distinguished chairman of 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor and those other members of the 
committee who have worked so diligently 
toward making substantial improve- 
ments in this legislation. In my judg- 
ment, this bill that is before us today, 
H.R. 9212, does correct some of the in- 
equities that we have found in this act. 

I rise to express my profound hope 
that my colleagues in the House will join 
me in supporting this meritorious 
measure. 

With the passage of the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969, a 
measure which I supported enthusiasti- 
cally, it was my hope that the disabled 
miner would at last get relief from the 
rigors of his hazardous employment. This 
is the reason I introduced H.R. 9850 in 
April 1969. The very first bill introduced 
in the Congress for those suffering from 
black lung and their families. However, 
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from what we have learned about the 
black lung disease benefit program estab- 
lished by title IV, we know that many 
coal miners with the disease are not re- 
ceiving the benefits to which they are en- 
titled. In some instances, this injustice is 
caused by the fact that far too much em- 
phasis is placed on X-rays. To deny 
claims for black lung benefits solely on 
an X-ray examination was never in- 
tended by the Congress, and is a most un- 
fortunate situation insofar as justice is 
concerned to the coal miners in this 
country. 

In May 1971, at the time that I testified 
during the hearings on this legislation, 
I stated that in my own State of West 
Virginia, there were claims filed amount- 
ing to 58,300. According to the latest 
black lung statistics that figure has now 
risen to 59,234; 32,981 of these claims 
were made in my district. Claims paid for 
the entire State of West Virginia are 
24,491. The claims paid in my district 
amount to 14,501. 

On the other hand, the statistics show 
that there were 15,513 denials. There is 
no way of knowing whether or not all of 
these denials would be approved, but I do 
state that under this new legislation 
which prohibits the use of chest X-rays 
as the sole basis for denial of claims, 
quite a few of them will. 

A third of the black lung benefits 
claims which have been turned down to 
date have been disallowed because the 
miner was not totally disabled. In fact, 
what the Federal Government is saying 
to these miners is that they do not qual- 
ify because they are not totally dead. 
I have contended from the very begin- 
ning that the requirements for deter- 
mining “total disability” should be made 
more realistic. It seems to me that any 
miner who is rendered incapable of per- 
forming his usual mining job should be 
considered “disabled” under the Federal 
black lung compensation provision. And 
this bill recognizes this phase of the 
matter. 

I am also pleased that the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act will be 
amended to extend black lung benefits 
to orphans whose fathers died of pneu- 
moconiosis. Likewise, the bill states that 
the existing black lung program shall 
not be considered a workmen’s compen- 
sation law or plan for purposes of the 
disability insurance provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act. And this bill asks for 
an extension for 2 years of the existing 
program for payment of black lung bene- 
fits. 

With the passage of this bill some of 
the inequities that have arisen over the 
past 2 years will be rectified, which is of 
tremendous importance to Many, many 
deserving people. 

I am glad to have had a part in devel- 
oping this legislation and it has my 
wholehearted support. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. 

Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
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support of this legislation, and ask to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the legislation, and wish to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to speak briefiy in support of the 
provision in this legislation which would 
prohibit the denial of black lung disease 
benefits solely on the basis of negative 
X-ray findings. 

I think I can offer colleagues a most 
concrete example of the problems in- 
herent in relying on chest X-rays to de- 
termine the presence of this disabling 
disease. 

Within the last week, I received from 
one of my constituents the report of an 
autopsy performed on his father, a re- 
tired coal miner from Pike County, Ky. 

The father had been denied black lung 
disability benefits on the basis of X-ray 
examinations. Yet when the autopsy 
examination was performed after his 
death, the pathologists found extensive 
lung damage associated with large 
amounts of coal dust in his lungs. 

In the technical language of the au- 
topsy report, the condition was described 
as “extensive areas of fibrosis containing 
large amounts of anthracitic pigment.” 

The conclusion of the pathologist was 
that the victim, who had been denied 
benefits while still alive, had indeed been 
suffering from “coal miner’s pneumo- 
coniosis,” more commonly known as 
black lung disease. 

There are other diagnostic techniques, 
including pulmonary function tests, 
which can and should be used in addition 
to chest X-rays in diagnosing disabling 
black lung disease. I do not believe the 
men who labor in our mines should be 
forced to wait until there has Leen an 
autopsy before their disability claim is 
established. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, and Mem- 
bers of the House, I rise in support of 
this legislation. I do so because after the 
legislation was reported I went to see 
some doctors practicing in mining towns 
who take care of and live with people 
whose cases have been turned down be- 
cause the X-rays did not show the vic- 
tims had complicated pneumoconiosis. 
These doctors were convinced that men 
whom they treated for the disease for 
years who later died, dic indeed have the 
disease. Autopsies were performed upon 
those former patients. The autopsies 
proved conclusively that they had com- 
plicated pneumoconiosis. 

The single most important part of the 
legislation before us today is H.R. 9212’s 
provision to eliminate a negative X-ray 
as the sole basis for the denial of a vic- 
tim miner's claim. 

It is well known that X-ray is not al- 
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ways effective in determining whether a 
person has the black lung disease. Ac- 
cording to medical evidence presented to 
the Committee on Education and Labor 
and my independent conversations with 
medical practitioners, it is clear that the 
X-ray is but a single tool in the discovery 
of the existence of black lung. H.R. 9212 
provides for the use of diagnostic tech- 
niques in addition to X-ray in determin- 
ing a miner’s eligibility. 

The medical testimony shows us that 
black lung is more prevalent in miners 
than previously believed. We must not 
allow those miners so afflicted to suffer 
the disease without proper compensation 
as received by their fellow sufferers be- 
cause of a technical legislative oversight 
in the original act. Equity demands this 
technical and humanitarian change in 
existing law. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all the Members 
of the House to support this bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to urge defeat of the mo- 
tion to suspend the rules and pass H.R. 
9211, the black lung benefits amend- 
ments to the 1969 Coal Mine Safety Act. 
I do so, not because I oppose the bill in 
its entirety; indeed, there are portions of 
this bill which in my opinion should be 
enacted into law. But rather, I do so 
because I object to the manner in which 
this legislation is brought before us to- 
day—under a suspension of the rules 
which allows no opportunity for amend- 
ing the bill. 

The chairman of the committee knows 
full well that the suspension procedure 
was designed specifically to deal expedi- 
tiously with bills of a noncontroversial 
nature. And yet, we have before us today 
a bill which is surrounded with substan- 
tial controversy; a bill to which no less 
than seven members of the committee 
have filed dissenting views; and a bill to 
which the administration has raised sub- 
stantive objections. It is therefore my 
considered opinion that this bill is too 
important and too controversial to be 
considered under a suspension of the 
rules. 

As a member of the Rules Committee, 
I would urge my colleagues to defeat the 
motion to suspend so that this can be 
given a rule and brought to the floor for 
the full and open consideration it de- 
serves. And in case there are any doubts 
that this will be done, let me assure my 
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colleagues that this bill has been placed 
on the Rules Committee agenda for to- 
morrow in the event the motion to sus- 
pend is defeated today; and at this time 
I would like to pledge my support for 
reporting this to the floor under an open 
rule. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, having received unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I would like to indicate that I am not 
really speaking these words. Try as I 
might, I could not get the floor to deliver 
my plea on behalf of the coal miners dis- 
abled by pneumoconiosis. I do not want 
to kid anyone into thinking that I am 
now on my feet delivering a stirring ora- 
tion. As a matter of fact, I am back in 
my office typing this out on my own hot 
little typewriter, far from the madding 
crowd, and somewhat removed from the 
House Chamber. Such is the pretense of 
the House that it would have been easy 
to just quietly include these remarks in 
the Recorp, issue a brave press release, 
and convince thousands of cheering con- 
stituents that I was in there fighting 
every step of the way, influencing the 
course of history in the heat of debate. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, I 
have been more than slightly interested 
in legislation to compensate those coal 
miners and their families disabled by 
pneumoconiosis. There was a major re- 
bellion in West Virginia in 1969 which 
led to the enactment of this legislation 
and the inclusion of “black lung” bene- 
fits in the Federal Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act of 1969. This landmark law 
needs the clarifying amendments which 
the Congress is considering today. All we 
are doing is perfecting the 1969 law in 
order to insure that the principles of jus- 
tice and humanity are extended to the 
coal miners of this Nation. 

Today, some 60 coal miners from West 
Virginia and Virginia, many of whom 
are my constituents, visited the Capitol 
and called on a number of Congressmen. 
I have been with these miners much of 
the day, and appreciate their efforts in 
bringing home to the Congress the in- 
equities in carrying out the provisions of 
the law. They know from experience in 
the coal mines that there are many doc- 
tors who have down through the years 
denied the existence of pneumoconiosis. 
They know from experience that there 
are many miners in the coal fields who 
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have been denied the benefits justly due 
them, by reason of negative X-rays. 
Since pneumoconiosis interferes with the 
ability of the coal miner to transfer oxy- 
gen into the blood, what is really needed 
is to measure how much oxygen is ac- 
tually getting into the blood. This neces- 
sitates an arterial blood gas test with 
exercise, to measure the oxygenation of 
the blood—and these tests are being per- 
formed daily at such places as the Ap- 
palachian Regional Hospital in Beckley, 
W. Va., by Dr. Donald Rasmussen and 
his associates. 

The X-ray may possibly pick up posi- 
tively lumped coal dust in one section of 
the lung, but frequently overlook very 
fine coal dust which is spread out in the 
lung in such a way as to severely impair 
the ability of the lungs to transfer oxygen 
into the blooa. This is why it is so im- 
portant to supplement the X-ray with 
other tools like the arterial blood gas test 
with exercise in order to prove conclu- 
sively whether a miner is disabled by 
pneumoconiosis. 

On September 12, 1971, a statement by 
12 doctors assembled in Beckley, W. Va., 
indicated that the Social Security Ad- 
ministration use of a single chest X-ray 
and simple breathing test was “unduly 
and unnecessarily restrictive.” Dr. John 
Rankin, chairman of the department of 
preventive medicine at the University of 
Wisconsin and a specialist in lung disease 
said the simple breathing test employed 
by the Social Security Administration 
often fails to measure black lung disabil- 
ity. The New York Academy of Sciences 
sponsored an international conference on 
coal workers’ pneumoconiosis on Septem- 
ber 13 through 17, and lung specialists 
from all over the world presented their 
analyses of how to test and measure 
pneumoconiosis. These papers conclu- 
sively demonstrate that you cannot rely 
on a simple X-ray to determine either 
the presence of pneumoconiosis, or the 
extent of disability resulting from it. 

I refer to the October 5, 1971, RECORD, 
at pages 34916 to 34943 for a more com- 
plete account of these matters which I 
have included for the information of 
Members. 

I would also like to include a table 
prepared by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration which sets forth the most recent 
figures on black lung claims filed, proc- 
essed, and paid in various States: 


Claims filed.....-..-.-.-..--.-- 
Claims processed 
eles paid: 


Terminations 
Additional dependents paid__. 
Total beneficiaries paid (miners, 
Total monthly amount. 


National Ilinois Kentucky 


Pennsylvania Virginia West Virginia 


328, 278 


$1, 961, 000 
$33, 373, 000 


$26, 576, 000 
$435, 510, 000 
118, 288 

34, 865 

2,391 

155, 544 
Allowed 


Denied Allowed Allowed 


Allowed 


$4, 988, 600 
$85, 068, 000 


$11, 231, 000 
$190, 177, 000 


19, 873 
9, 844 
$30 

30, 647 


Denied Allowed 


32.0 5 „0 
38.0 .0 
25.0 . B 0 
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Mr. Speaker, it is unfortunate that so 
much misinformation has been circulated 
concerning this legislation. During the 
debate, I tried and tried to get the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. ErLENBORN) to 
yield to me for a brief question on his 
statistics, and he made it abundantly 
clear that he did not desire to recognize 
I was on my feet to try and clarify the 
rather misleading statistics emanating 
from his office. Just to give one brief ex- 
ample: A letter circulated from Mr. 
ERLENBORN dated October 14, 1971, stated 
unequivocally: 

I do want to remind you, however, that 
H.R. 9212 carries a price tag or more than $1.2 
billion. 


Then on October 15, 1971, came a sub- 
sequent letter from Mr. ERLENBORN which 
included a letter to him from the Com- 
missioner of Social Security, Robert M. 
Ball. Mr. Ball’s letter discusses both H.R. 
9212 and H.R. 5702, despite the fact that 
H.R. 5702 is not being considered on the 
House floor. Mr. Ball then states: 

Taken together, these two measures alone 
could add as much as $300 million per year 
to the total cost of the black lung program. 


How can the gentleman from Illinois 
contend the price tag of H.R. 9212 is $1.2 
billion, when the Social Security Com- 
missioner himself says that both H.R. 
9212 plus H.R. 5702 “could” add “as 
much as $300 million per year”? 

It is difficult to follow either the logic 
or arithmetic of this argument. In any 
event, justice and humanity dictates that 
H.R. 9212 should be passed. 

Mr. Speaker, I enjoyed writing up this 
argument almost as much as I would 
have appreciated the chance to deliver it 
personally. It is refreshing to contem- 
plate the fact that coal miners as a class 
are far above average in their ability to 
recognize sham or pretense. I know I 
can rely on their respect for candor to 
counterbalance their disappointment in 
the fact that I did not speak this piece. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS) that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
9212, as amended. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 227, nays 124, not voting 78, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 302] 
YEAS—227 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 


Andrews, Ala. 


Andrews, 
N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Aspin 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Barrett 
Begich 
Bennett 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blanton 


Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brasco 

Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 


Burlison, Mo, 


Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Casey, Tex. 
Celler 


Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clay 
Collins, Il. 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Daniels, N.J. 
Davis, Ga. 


Edmondson 
Edwards, Calif, 


Eilberg 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Flood 
Flowers 
Foley 
Ford, 
Willlam D, 
Fraser 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa, 
Griffiths 
Gude 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hathaway 
Hays 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Helstoski 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Jacobs 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Karth 
Kastenmeter 
Kazen 
Kee 
Kluczynski 
Koch 


Abernethy 
Anderson, Ml. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Belcher 

Bell 

Betts 
Biackburn 


Burleson, Tex. 
Caffery 
Camp 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dowdy 
Downing 

du Pont 
Edwards, Ala. 
Erlenborn 
Esch 

Fish 

Fisher 

Ford, Geraid R. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 


Kyros 
Landrum 


McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McFall 
McKay 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Matsunaga 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mikva 
Miller, Ohio 
Minish 
Mink 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, Til. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
Nix 
O’Hara 
O’Konski 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 
Podell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Ill. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Quillen 
Randall 


NAYS—124 


Frenzel 
Frey 
Goldwater 


Hansen, Idaho 
Hastings 
Hébert 
Heckler, Mass. 
Henderson 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Jonas 
Jones, N.C. 
Keating 
Keith 
Kemp 

King 

Kyl 

Lennon 
Lioyd 
McClory 
McCiure 
McCollister 
McKevitt 
Martin 
Mathias, Calif. 
Michel 
Minshall 
Mizell 
Morse 
Nelsen 
Passman 
Pelly 

Pettis 
Peyser 


Rangel 
Rees 
Reid, N.Y. 
Reuss 
Riegle 
Rodino 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roy 
Ruppe 
Ryan 
St Germain 
Sarbanes 
Saylor 
Schneebell 
Schwengel 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Snyder 
Stanton. 
James V., 
Steed 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Widnall 
Wiliams 
Wiison, 
Charles H. 
Wright 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Tex. 
Zion 
Zwach 


Pirnie 

Poff 

Powell 

Quie 

Rarick 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Runnels 
Ruth 
Satterfield 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sikes 

Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Spence 
Springer 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Tex. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Whitehurst 
Wiggins 
Winn 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Young, Fla. 


NOT VOTING—78 


Abbitt 
Abourezk 
Ashley 


Badillo 
Baring 
Bergland 


Blatnik 


Broyhill, N.C. 


Byrnes, Wis. 
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Carter 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Crane 
Culver 
Danielson 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Derwinski 
Diggs 

Dow 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, La. 
Flynt 
Frelinghuysen 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Halpern 
Hanna 
Hawkins 


Hicks, Mass. 
Hillis 

Ichord 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Lent 

Long, La, 
McCloskey 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Mann 
Mathis, Ga. 
Mayne 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills, Ark. 
Mills, Md. 
Mitchell 
Montgomery 


Murpby, N.Y. 


Obey 
O'Neill 
Patman 
Poage 
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Price, Tex. 
Railsback 
Rhodes 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Sandman 
Scheuer 
Staggers 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Teague, Calif. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Whitten 
Wilson, Bob 
Wolff 

Wyatt 
Wydler 
Zablocki 


So (two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof) the motion was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr, O'Neill with Mr. Rhodes. 
Mr. Thompson of New Jersey 
Frelinghuysen. 


with Mr. 


Mr. Staggers with Mr. Broyhill of North 


Carolina. 


Mr, dela Garza with Mr. Carter. 


Mr. 
Wilson. 


Mr. Hanna with Mr. Crane, 


Miller of California with 


Mr. Bob 


. Van Deerlin with Mr. Gubser. 


. Wolff with Mr. Halpern. 


. Bergland with Mr. Derwinski. 


. Blatnik with Mr. Hillis. 


. Zablocki with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 
. Mathis of Georgia with Mr. Kuykendall, 
. Mann with Mr. Landgrebe. 

. Conyers with Mr. Murphy of New York. 
. Hawkins with Mrs. Hicks of Massa- 


chusetts. 


Mr. Diggs with Mr. Dow. 
Mr. Mitchell with Mr. Scheuer. 
Mr. Ashley with Mr. Lent. 
Mr, Abourezk with Mr. McCloskey. 
Mr. Stephens with Mr, Mayne. 


Mr. Culver with Mr. Steele. 


Mr. Danielson with Mr. Wydler. 


Mr. 
Wyatt. 


Davis of South Carolina with Mr. 


Mr. Galifianakis with Mr. Teague of Cali- 


fornia. 


Mr. Fuqua with Mr. McEwen. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
isiana. 


Mills of Arkansas with Mr. Sandman. 
Montgomery with Mr. McKinney. 
Ichord with Mr. Price of Texas. 
Cotter with Mr. Mills of Maryland. 
Delaney with Mr. Railsback. 

Flynt with Mr. Rousselot. 

Baring with Mr. Vander Jagt. 

Abbitt with Mr. Hagan. 

Roybal with Mr. Badillo. 

Stuckey with Mr. Symington. 

Uliman with Mr. Whitten. 

Eckhardt with Mr, Edwards of Lou- 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 3 legislative days during which 
to extend their remarks on the bill H.R. 
9212. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


SCHOOL LUNCH AND BREAKFAST 
PROGRAMS FOR NEEDY CHILDREN 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the joint res- 
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olution (H.J. Res. 923) to assure that 
every needy schoolchild will receive a free 
or reduced price lunch as required by sec- 
tion 9 of the National School Lunch Act, 
as amended. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
HJ. Res. 923 


Whereas it appears that under the pro- 
posed apportionment of funds available for 
special assistance under section 11 of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972 (including funds ap- 
propriated by section 32 of the Act of August 
24, 1935, and made available for that pur- 
pose), only six States will receive more than 
30 cents in such assistance per free or reduced 
price lunch; and 

Whereas it appears that this amount per 
lunch is not adequate to enable States and 
schools to continue to participate in the 
school lunch program and to achieve the ob- 
jectives of the National School Lunch Act, 
particularly that of providing a free or re- 
duced price lunch to every needy child: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall until such time as a 
supplemental appropriation may provide ad- 
ditional funds for such purpose use so much 
of the funds appropriated by section 32 of the 
Act of August 24, 1935 (7 U.S.C. 612c), as 
may be necessary, in addition to the funds 
now available therefor, to carry out the pur- 
poses of section 11 of the National School 
Lunch Act and provide a rate of reimburse- 
ment which will assure every needy child of 
free or reduced price lunches during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and to carry 
out the purposes of section 4 of the National 
School Lunch Act and provide an average 
rate of reimbursement of 6 cents per meal 
within each State. In determining the 
amount of funds needed and the require- 
ments of the various States therefor, the 
Secretary shall consult with the National 
Advisory Council on Child Nutrition and in- 
terested parties. Funds expended under the 
foregoing provisions of this resolution shall 
be reimbursed out of any supplemental ap- 
propriation hereafter enacted for the purpose 
of carrying out section 4 and section 11 of the 
National School Lunch Act, and such reim- 
bursements shall be deposited into the fund 
established pursuant to section 32 of the Act 
of August 24, 1935, to be available for the 
purposes of said section 32. 

Sec. 2. Funds made available by this joint 
resolution shall be apportioned to the States 
in such manner as will best enable schools to 
meet their obligations with respect to the 
service of free and reduced price lunches and 
to meet the objective of this joint resolution 
with respect to providing a minimum rate of 
reimbursement under section 4 of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act, and such funds shall 
be apportioned and paid as expeditiously as 
may be practicable. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
immediately upon enactment of this resolu- 
tion determine and report to Congress the 
needs for additional funds to carry out the 
school breakfast and nonfood assistance pro- 
grams authorized by sections 4 and 5 of the 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966 during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, at levels which 
will permit expansion of the school breakfast 
and school lunch programs to all schools de- 
siring such programs as rapidly as practicable, 

Sec. 4. Section 11(e) of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by inserting the fol- 
lowing immediately after “the full cost of 
such lunches”: “but in no event shall such 
amounts be less than an amount determined 
by— 

Pra multiplying the number of meals 
served free in the school during such year by 
40 cents or the cost per meal of providing such 
meals, whichever is less, and 
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“(2) multiplying the number of meals 
served at a reduced price in the school dur- 
ing such year by 40 cents or the cost per meal 
of providing such meals less the highest re- 
duced price charged, whichever is less: 
Provided, however, That any school which 
requires a greater amount of reimbursement 
per meal served free or at a reduced price in 
order to fulfill the requirements of section 9 
of this Act shall receive such greater amount 
if it can establish to the satisfaction of the 
State agency that it would otherwise be 
financially unable to support the service of 
such meals. The maximum per meal amount 
established by the Secretary shall in no event 
be less than 40 cents; and the Secretary shall 
establish a higher maximum per meal amount 
for especially needy schools based on such 
schools’ need for assistance in providing free 
and reduced price lunches for all needy chil- 
dren,” 

Sec. 5. Section 9 of the National School 
Lunch Act is amended by inserting after 
“July 1 of such year” the following: “: 
Provided, however, That during fiscal year 
1972 such guidelines shall be considered only 
as a national minimum standard of eligibil- 
ity and the Secretary shall reimburse during 
such fiscal year State agencies and local 
school authorities for free and reduced cost 
meals served pursuant to eligibility stand- 
ards established by State agencies prior to 
October 1, 1971". 

Sec. 6. The Secretary shall not lower mint- 
mum standards of eligibility for free and 
reduced price meals nor require a reduction 
in the number of children served in any 
school district during a fiscal year to be effec- 
tive for that fiscal year. This section shall 
apply to fiscal year 1972. 

Sec. 7. In addition to any other authority 
given to the Secretary he is hereby authorized 
to transfer funds from section 32 of the Act of 
August 24, 1935, for the purpose of assisting 
schools which demonstrate a need for addi- 
tional funds in the school breakfast pro- 
gram, 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRIES 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, my parlia- 
mentary inquiry is that inasmuch as sec- 
tion 7 of this House Joint Resolution 923 
would under normal circumstances and 
methods of consideration obviously be 
subject to a point of order because it 
involves a transfer of funds in an au- 
thorization bill, at what point under the 
motion to suspend the rules could such 
a point of order be offered? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman from Missouri that 
the notion made by the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS), itself calls for 
a suspension of the rules, which means 
all the rules, and, therefore, there would 
be no point in the consideration of the 
joint resolution under a suspension of 
the rules to make that point of order. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, a further par- 
liamentary inquiry. Does the Chair mean 
to inform the Members of the House that 
the only way that we could get redress 
and relief from what wouid otherwise 
be a point of order, would be if the com- 
mittee moved to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill with an amendment deleting 
that section? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will advise 
the gentleman from Missouri that the 
joint resolution comes to the floor under 
a motion to suspend the rules and pass 
it with amendments. The amendments 
will be under consideration, but only the 
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amendments which are embraced in the 
motion made by the gentleman from 
Kentucky are in order. 

Mr. HALL. Therefore, if this motion 
passes and we do suspend the rules, un- 
less the gentleman making the motion 
yielded for the purpose of an amendment 
there would be no way to seek relief? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will inform 
the gentleman from Missouri that the 
gentleman who is making the motion to 
suspend the rules and pass this joint 
resolution cannot yield for the purpose 
of further amendment. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the Speaker. The 
inequity of this technique of presenta- 
tion is again obvious. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, initially I want to com- 
pliment the chairman of the General 
Subcommittee on Education, Mr. PUCIN- 
SKI, for his outstanding work and leader- 
ship in connection with this resolution. 
I also want to commend the ranking 
minority member, Mr. QUIE, and mem- 
bers of the committee from both sides of 
the aisle for their cooperation and sup- 
port of this necessary resolution. 

House Joint Resolution 923 seeks to en- 
force the clear mandate of Congress that 
no child be denied a school lunch be- 
cause of his inability to pay. The resolu- 
tion is necessary because of two recent 
actions of the Department of Agriculture 
which are in direct conflict with that 
objective. The first action in mid- 
August was to severely restrict the 
amount of subsidy for lunches which are 
served free or at a reduced price to needy 
children. On August 26, I wrote Secretary 
Hardin protesting the new regulations. 
On September 10, I again protested the 
new regulations in letters to President 
Nixon and Secretary Hardin, Subse- 
quently, the Department announced a 
revised policy, the effect of which would 
be to curtail participation of thousands 
of needy children. The committee im- 
mediately convened public hearings and 
within days House Joint Resolution 923 
was approved unanimously by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Speaker, House Joint Resolution 
923 contains two provisions which will, by 
legislative action, prevent the Depart- 
ment from using these two means to 
throttle the program for feeding needy 
children. 

Additionally, the resolution strengthens 
the total school lunch program by pro- 
viding an average reimbursement rate in 
any State of not less than 6 cents for all 
lunches served—to both needy and pay- 
ing children—and authorizes the use of 
section 32 funds when needed for break- 
fast and lunches. 

The urgency of this matter was 
brought to the committee’s attention by 
a flood of protests from school authorities 
across the Nation, following the an- 
nouncement of new guidelines by the 
Department of Agriculture. The Depart- 
ment proposed a reimbursement rate for 
lunches to needy children of 30 cents. 
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This action set off a wave of anxiety 
among school administrators, because 
they were well aware that they would be 
unable to find the additional money to 
finance the lunch programs to which 
they had already become committed. 
Local schools planned and programed 
in expectation of support at, at least, last 
year’s level, and in response to encour- 
agement by the Department of Agricul- 
ture to expand the programs to reach 
more needy children. 

May I cite typical expressions of the 
deep concern registered with the commit- 
tee. From the Virginia Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers: 

The school lunch program in Virginia will 
be drastically curtailed if the new formula 
proposed by the Department of Agriculture 
for fund distribution is adopted this next 
Friday, October 1. For example, Virginia will 
lose $900,000. Not only will many free lunches 
now being served have to be discontinued, 
but it will mean a loss of supplemental funds 
as well, 


From Mr. G. Mills Whitelaw, principal 
of Berrian Junior High School in Nash- 
ville, Ga.: 

We have just been notified that there is a 
possibility that school lunch reimbursements 
may be reduced. For all of us who are faced 
with the problem of feeding those children 
who are unable to pay it is most disheart- 
ening to think that the help that we have 
been receiving is going to be reduced. We are 
having a hard time making ends meet with 
labor and food costs so high. 


From Doris Watts, director of Camp- 
bell County, Ky., school lunchrooms: 

The cost of operating the School Food 
Service program last year was $300,000. The 
cost of operating the School Food Service 
program this year is estimated at around 
$380,000. With the increasing cost of operat- 
ing our Food Service Program and more free 
and reduced price lunches, I feel that the 
Child Nutrition Program is at stake if reim- 
bursement cannot be higher. No business can 
operate on deficit spending. 


And finally, from Dr. Rodney D. 
Cathey, superintendent of the McAllen, 
Tex., school district: 

My cafeteria system faces immediate bank- 
ruptcy under the present reimbursement 
rates which have evidently been set by the 
Department of Agriculture, When this occurs, 
all children will suffer the consequences. 
There is no way that my deficits can be taken 
from local tax monies. I would recommend 
your study of this serious problem and the 
ultimate consequences which must result 
not only in the destruction of the free lunch 
program, but also the possibility of destruc- 
tion of the total school lunch program. 


The results of a most recent survey 
undertaken by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor support fully these ex- 
pressed concerns of local officials that 
without additional funding the progress 
of the past few years would be arrested 
and that in every likelihood, many exist- 
ing programs would be curtailed. 

Returns from the States indicated a 
need of at least $511 million in section 11 
and section 32 funds in order to finance 
the number of free and reduced price 
lunches which will be served during this 
academic year. This is in contrast to the 
$390,175,000 budgeted by the Department 
of Agriculture to provide lunches for 
needy children. 

Furthermore, the survey asked each 
State to indicate the average rate of re- 
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imbursement from Federal funds which 
would be required—over and above the 
rate of section 4 reimbursement—to fi- 
nance the expected service of free and 
reduced price meals. Thirty-four States 
indicated they will require a reimburse- 
ment rate in excess of the 30-cent aver- 
age rate provided for in the new regula- 
tions. A majority of the States indicated 
a requirement of 40 cents or more. Many 
States with large programs indicated 
needs far in excess of the prescribed 
30-cent rate. For example, Pennsylvania 
indicated an average rate of 45 cents will 
be required. California will require 40 
cents; Florida 51 cents; Georgia 43 cents; 
Indiana 42 cents; Massachusetts 50 
cents; Texas 40 cents; and Virginia 45 
cents. 

Finally, the States requested a section 
4 reimbursement rate of more than the 
5-cent average rate provided for in the 
proposed regulations. In the face of in- 
creased costs, an average reimbursement 
rate of 5 cents in section 4 funds will 
result in higher costs per lunch to pay- 
ing students. As a result, according to 
many experts, participation in the pro- 
gram will decrease with the unfortunate 
outcome that there will be less support 
at the local level for the entire school 
lunch program, including the provision 
of free and reduced-price lunches. 

In early October, the Department sug- 
gested a new policy—one which would 
eliminate all children from families with 
an annual income of more than $3,940 
from the free and reduced-price lunch 
program. Again, State and local school 
authorities vigorously protested the new 
direction of curtailment—this time 
aimed squarely at the children—all 
those needy children whose families 
earned between the figure of $3,940 and 
the various State income eligibility fig- 
ures previously approved by the Depart- 
ment. These range between $3,941 and 
$6,250. For example, the eligibility fig- 
ure for Michigan was set at $4,280; in 
California at $4,728; in Ohio $4,530; in 
Kentucky $4,530; and in Alaska $6,250. 

If the Department’s income eligibility 
guideline of $3,940 were to go into ef- 
fect, it would necessitate notification to 
all children from families above $3,940 
who have already been certified as eligi- 
ble that they no longer qualified. I can- 
not anticipate that Congress, which had 
so specifically asserted its intent in Pub- 
lic Law 91-248, would endorse such a 
reversal, 

Last week, the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, in an effort to determine 
the magnitude of the problem confront- 
ing the Nation’s schools, sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to all 50 States and the District 
of Columbia. Replies from only 44 States 
and the District of Columbia show a 
minimum total of 1,381,588 children who 
will be eliminated if this resolution is 
not approved. In my judgment, consid- 
ering all 50 States, more than 1.5 mil- 
lion children will be adversely affected 
unless we again express through pas- 
sage of House Joint Resolution 923 our 
determination that no child be denied 
a lunch. 

Mr. Speaker, House Joint Resolution 
923 as amended accomplishes seven im- 
portant objectives, all of which are nec- 
essary to make sure that we move for- 
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ward, and take no steps backward, in our 
efforts to feed all poor school children. 

The first objective is to assure that all 
free and reduced price lunches, that were 
federally reimbursable as of October 1, 
1971, remain federally reimbursable 
throughout this school year. The resolu- 
tion accomplishes this objective by re- 
quiring reimbursement to school dis- 
tricts for all free and reduced price 
lunches served pursuant to such districts 
present free and reduced price lunch 
standards, as long as such standards 
were approved by the respective States 
prior to October 1, 1971. If a local school 
district’s standards were approved by the 
State prior to October 1, 1971, then all 
free and reduced price meals served by 
the district pursuant to those standards 
would have to be federally reimbursed. 

This part of the resolution would make 
it clear—if it was not clear already—that 
the USDA regulations announced on 
October 6 are illegal. School districts, 
with free and reduced price lunch stand- 
ards that are higher than the “income 
poverty guideline,” will continue to re- 
ceive Federal funding for the free and re- 
duced price meals served pursuant to 
those standards. Whatever standards 
were established by the local districts, 
and approved by the States as of Octo- 
ber 1, would still be supported with Fed- 
eral funds. 

The second objective is to make sure 
that the reimbursement rates are realis- 
tic, thereby encouraging States and local 
districts to provide all needy children 
with free or reduced price lunches. The 
resolution accomplishes this by amend- 
ing section 11(e) of the School Lunch 
Act. That amendment would establish 
minimum reimbursement rates to local 
school districts for free lunches at 40 
cents, or the cost of serving such meals, 
whichever is less. For reduced price 
meals, the minimum reimbursement rate 
to the local school district would be 40 
cents, or the cost of such meals minus 
the highest price charged by the school 
district for a reduced price meal, which- 
ever is less. Under this formula, there- 
fore, a basic minimum floor will be es- 
tablished for free and reduced price 
meals at 40 cents per meal. 

The resolution further provides for re- 
imbursement rates in excess of the guar- 
anteed minimum per meal amount—that 
is, 40 cents—to school districts that are 
financially unable to continue providing 
free and reduced price lunches without 
additional financial assistance. The 
school districts seeking such aid would 
be required to demonstrate, to the satis- 
faction of the State agency, that they 
are unable to fulfill their obligations 
under section 9 of the act without such 
reimbursement. 

The resolution also assures that the 
average reimbursement rate in any 
State, for all lunches served, shall never 
be less than 6 cents per meal, not in- 
cluding special assistance funds made 
available for free and reduced-price 
meals. 

The third objective is a logical exten- 
sion of the second. That objective is to 
immediately provide the States with the 
necessary funds so that they can go 
ahead with the job of feeding needy 
children right away. The resolution ac- 
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complishes this purpose by requiring the 
Secretary to immediately release section 
32 funds to the States, so that sufficient 
funds are available to feed every needy 
child. These funds are vitally and pres- 
ently necessary to subsidize the cost of 
free and reduced-price lunches to poor 
children, 

The fourth objective of this resolution 
is to assure an equitable distribution of 
the section 32 funds amongst the various 
States. This is accomplished by requir- 
ing the Secretary to apportion such 
funds in a manner that would best 
achieve the purposes of this resolution. 

The fifth objective is to prevent the 
administrative chaos that we witnessed 
at the beginning of this school year due 
to the Agriculture Department's in- 
tended regulation changes. This part of 
the resolution would forbid the Secre- 
tary to change the standards of eligi- 
bility for free and reduced-price meals 
during any fiscal year where such ac- 
tions are to become effective that same 
fiscal year. Moreover, the Secretary is 
prohibited from taking any actions that 
will reduce the number of children to be 
served in any school district. 

In short, the first five provisions that 
I have just set forth would assure abso- 
lutely no cutbacks in the provision of 
free and reduced price lunches to needy 
children. Sufficient funds would be made 
available to State agencies and local 
school districts so that all free and re- 
duced-price meals served pursuant to 
standards formulated by the districts, 
and approved by State agencies as of 
October 1, 1971, would be federally re- 
imbursed. We, therefore, would only take 
steps forward, not backward, in our 
efforts to eradicate classroom hunger in 
America. 

The remaining two parts of the reso- 
lution relate mainly to the school break- 
fast program and the expansion of the 
school lunch program in areas presently 
without school food services. First, the 
Secretary is required to report to the 
Congress about the need for additional 
funds to expand the breakfast program 
to every school that needs the program; 
the Secretary should also report to the 
Congress about the need for nonfood as- 
sistance funds so that necessary facilities 
and equipment can be obtained in each 
school district to operate child feeding 
programs. 

Mr. Speaker, before closing may I dis- 
cuss the costs involved in this resolution. 
First of all we are talking about the use 
of section 32 funds—funds already avail- 
able for the lunch program, because of 
Public Law 92-32, approved by the House 
unanimously earlier this year. Passage of 
the pending resolution forces the De- 
partment to utilize this authority more 
fully. Obviously more will be spent than 
had been planned. The added costs are 
not unreasonable—they are necessary 
expenditures ordered by the Congress in 
previous actions. 

The increase from 5 to 6 cents as pro- 
vided in the resolution for cash reim- 
bursements for all lunches served will re- 
sult in an expenditure of approximately 
$25 million more than the Department 
has committed itself to spending for fis- 
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cal year 1972. The requirement of a 40- 
cent minimum for every free and reduced 
price lunch will, according to the De- 
partment, result in no increase over 
present planned levels of expenditure if 
the States reimburse all meals at that 
rate. If the States, however, determine 
that there are schools in need of a 
greater rate of reimbursement, then the 
committee estimates expenditures may 
increase by approximately $60 million. 
On this point the Department provided 
the committee with estimates ranging 
from no increase to $176 million. The 
committee's estimate of a possible $60 
million increase is based on the commit- 
tee survey and on information from the 
hearing record showing the level of pro- 
gram operations planned by the States. 

The need for action to allay the uncer- 
tainties of children, parents, school ad- 
ministrators, and school lunch directors 
is urgent. The school year is already well 
underway. The Department’s regula- 
tions on the use of funds have not been 
issued. School districts are being required 
under law to provide lunches to all needy 
children, but the districts have scant 
knowledge of where the money will come 
from to pay the cost. The resolution be- 
fore you would remove the uncertainty 
and confusion which is seriously jeopard- 
izing our efforts to feed hungry chil- 
dren, and would add much needed sta- 
bility to the program of providing a nu- 
tritious lunch to all children in school. I 
strongly urge the House to adopt this 
measure. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I understand that this resolution pro- 
hibits the Agriculture Department from 
requiring a school district to reduce the 
number of children in its section 11— 
free- and reduced-price—program dur- 
ing the current school year. 

Mr. PERKINS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in my dis- 
trict, the Minneapolis Board of Educa- 
tion was forced to cut back the number 
of children in its program 3 weeks after 
school began in September. This reduc- 
tion was required as a result of the Ag- 
riculture Department regulations issued 
in August. 

I understand that the resolution be- 
fore us today would enable the Minne- 
apolis Board of Education to restore eli- 
gibility to those children who were in the 
program at the beginning of the school 
year but who are now out; is that 
correct? 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. FRASER: Mr. Speaker, I think the 
chairman and the members of the sub- 
committee for this help to our school- 
children. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
QUIE). 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
5 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky (Mr, PERKINS), said 
that under the terms of this proposal, 
no child would be deprived of a school 
lunch because of inability to pay. I won- 
der if the gentleman meant unwilling- 
ness to pay? 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. PER- 
XINS) to tell the gentleman from Iowa 
what he means by that. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, we mean 
where a child is unable to pay. 

It is the clear intent of Congress that 
every child in need receive a free lunch 
or reduced-price lunch. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not the legislation 
provide that any child may have a free 
lunch regardless of ability to pay for it? 

Mr. QUIE. No, no—I would say to 
the gentleman that there are eligibility 
standards and the bill provides for the 
eligibility standards set by the State as 
of October 1, 1971, will be the eligibility 
standard for this year. 

Next year the Secretary will be able to 
set up, if he wants to, a standard of eligi- 
bility criteria across the Nation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
further. 

Mr. GROSS. Page 3 of the report 
states that: 

This increase will allow the States to 
continue operating present programs for all 
children, needy and non-needy alike. 


Mr. QUIE. That is talking about a 
different thing. The free or reduced-cost 
lunches are available only to those who 
are below that income criteria which is 
the eligibility standard set differently in 
each State under regulations in effect in 
previous years. 

The Department of Agriculture want- 
ed to set a standard across the Nation, 
but because the announced standard be- 
gan after the school year began, this 
resolution provides that State standards 
will apply this year. However, all children 
can receive school lunches. 

Under section 4 of the act an average 
of 6 cents for each child to each State 
will be made available for the lunches of 
all children. So there are two support 
programs. There is the provision of sec- 
tion 4 which provides assistance for 
lunches served to all children, whether 
they are the children of wealthy or poor; 
then there is section 11, for just those 
who are poor. Now, the 40 cents will be 
the minimum amount for reimbursement 
for section 11 lunches that is available 
to the States, and a higher rate can be set 
for individual school districts which 
have great financial need. Bus whatever 
they set, the 6 cents in section 4 will be 
in addition to that. 

When you think of the free and re- 
duced-cost lunches, the actual level of 
support will be 46 cents or more, and so 
far it has not been determined how much 
more it will be. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE, I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 
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Mr. MYERS. Is there any provision in 
the bill that provides that a school may 
decide who is eligible as needy? The ref- 
erence here is to cases where parents are 
so indifferent that they will not provide 
their school with the authorization. My 
wife does some work in the District of 
Columbia schools, and she has told me of 
instances where many children or quite 
a few are not served because their par- 
ents will not give consent to feed those 
children. Who makes that determina- 
tion? 

Mr. QUIE. There is a provision for self- 
certification. If the parents will not cer- 
tify for one reason or another—some par- 
ents are too proud to give their consent, 
and there are instances where other 
children do not receive the food—but 
that does not exist as a major problem. 
I have heard criticism in which it has 
been said that some certify that they 
meet the income limitation or eligibility 
but who do not. 

There is provision for spot checks on 
that to determine whether the informa- 
tion is accurate or not. That is some- 
thing that will have to be worked out in 
the school districts as best they can do 
so. There is a provision in the law to 
make certain that every child from a 
family with an income below a certain 
level will be considered for free or re- 
duced-cost lunches. 

What parents must do who do not 
qualify is pay the 40 cents themselves 
rather than receive the 40 cents free, 
and that 40 cents is quite an induce- 
ment for the parent to certify that they 
are below that income criteria. 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of Agri- 
culture this morning submitted its new 
rules and regulations in which, it seems 
to me, it has agreed with all the provi- 
sions of this bill which we have before us 
except for one, and that one provision 
is that with reference to section 11, un- 
der the regulations, they will provide the 
40 cents on an average to each State, 
and the number of free or reduced-cost 
lunches that are paid for in that State. 

This bill provides that the maximum 
shall not be less than 40 cents. What it 
really means is that for every child that 
it has been determined comes from a 
family below the standards in that State 
and in that school district, a 40-cent 
payment will be made. As has been the 
case before, the State makes the deter- 
mination which school districts are more 
needy, and therefore a higher payment 
can be made. 

The reason the Department of Agri- 
culture would like to have an average 
rather than a minimum is that it would 
then impose the responsibility on the 
administrator in the State that when- 
ever the payment was increased to more 
needy school districts, he then would 
have to reduce the payment to the less 
needy school districts, and it has a self- 
policing effect. 

We did adopt the amendment I offered 
as it applies to section 4—the 6 cents for 
the regular Ilunches—and that self-po- 
licing factor will be available to each 
State. 

However, the committee felt strongly 
that a minimum of 40 cents ought to be 
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made as a payment for each needy child 
for free or reduced-cost lunches, whether 
the school district was needy or not, and 
that adjustments in the program after 
that would have to be made in accord- 
ance with regulations of the Secretary 
and agreements between the Secretary 
and the State board of education. The 
present law does not provide Department 
standards or language to give the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture the authority to be 
definite in determining which school dis- 
tricts are needy. This is left to the State 
department of education to determine 
which school district is needy. I think 
there might be a tendency of the State 
departments of education to feel that if 
the Federal Government will pay it any- 
way, they might as well consider the 
school district needy. 

So the Department of Agriculture I 
maintain is going to have difficulty in 
this coming year. It is something we can 
find out in the coming year. The gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. PUCINSKI) is in 
charge of the subcommittee which han- 
dies this legislation. After a period of 
time he will have hearings to determine 
whether this is effective or not—and any- 
way he will have oversight hearings. 

In the bill which came out of the sub- 
committee, the part which we changed 
was the requirement that the so-called 
grandfather clause maintaining the eli- 
gibility standards in the States, the 
standards that were in existence prior to 
October 1, 1971, be also made available 
to the local school districts, because in 
some States the local school districts 
make that determination rather than the 
State. We struck out that language, so 
it will only be the States eligibility 
standards as they vary from State to 
State which will be utilized in deter- 
mining which students can receive free 
or reduced-cost lunches. In those cases— 
as in a few instances—where the local 
school districts have higher standards 
than the State, it will be necessary for 
them to comply with the State standard. 
This amounts to less than one-half of 1 
percent of all the moneys for the chil- 
dren in the country anyway, so I do not 
believe this will cause any hardship 
at all. 

House joint resolution is intended to 
help end the uncertainties that now exist 
in the level of Federal school lunch as- 
sistance in fiscal 1972 and in the rules 
under which that assistance will be pro- 
vided. Schools have been operating for 
more than a month. So it is important 
that these uncertainties be ended as soon 
as possible. 

This resolution deals with the concerns 
that were first expressed by State school 
lunch directors and by local schools fol- 
lowing the August 13 issuance of pro- 
posed school lunch regulations by the De- 
partment if Agriculture. Those regula- 
tions spelled out the proposed rules un- 
der which the $615 million in Federal 
school lunch cash assistance payments 
would be expended in fiscal 1972. That 
level of cash assistance payments was au- 
thorized in the Department’s appropia- 
tion act for 1972. 

The Senate has already passed Senate 
Joint Resolution 157 which deals with 
these 1972 cash assistance payments. The 
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Department of Agriculture itself an- 
nounced a revision in its original pro- 
posals, after considering the many re- 
sponses to proposed regulations. It an- 
nounced that it was planning an addi- 
tional $135 million in Federal cash as- 
sistance payments, bringing the total 
payments to $750 million for 1972. That 
is $214 million more than was spent for 
cash assistance payments last year, an 
increase of 40 percent in a single year. 

The USDA announcement of October 
6 continued its original proposal to place 
a floor under statewide average section 4 
cash assistance payments at 5 cents per 
lunch. Section 4 assistance is paid on all 
lunches served by participating schools. 
In the absence of this Department pro- 
posal, up to 17 States would have had an 
average section 4 rate of less than 5 
cents in 1972. 

In this October 6 announcement, 
USDA also liberalized the average mini- 
mum statewide payment it would guar- 
antee in additional section 11 payments 
to the 50 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. These additional section 11 pay- 
ments are made for free and reduced 
price lunches. 

The minimum average payment was 
increased by 10 cents—from 30 to 40 
cents for each such lunch. But, USDA 
also announced that these liberalized 
payments would be limited to those free 
and reduced price lunches served to chil- 
dren from families with poverty-level in- 
comes. 

It was this last action—changing the 
rules under which section 11 funds would 
be available after the school year had 
begun—which is now of deep concern to 
State and local school officials and to 
members of the committee. 

The resolution before the House to- 
day would: 

Direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
utilize funds available under section 32 
to maintain adequate rates of reimburse- 
ment under section 4 and section 11. The 
Department’s section 32 account could be 
repaid from any supplemental appropria- 
tion made available for 1972. 

The resolution provides that the 50 
States and the District of Columbia 
should have sufficient section 4 funds to 
average out at a 6-cent rate in fiscal 
1972. Not all States will need additional 
funds to maintain a statewide average 
rate of 6 cents for the year. 

A minimum section 11 rate of assist- 
ance of 40 cents for free lunches would 
be mandated by amendment to the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act. The minimum 
rate mandated for reduced price lunches 
would be 40 cents minus the highest re- 
duced price charged in the school, If 
needed, schools could receive payments in 
excess of these minimum rates. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would spell out con- 
ditions of special need and the rate for 
such school. 

The Department is required to dis- 
tribute additional funds to States in an 
expeditious manner. The committee 
would not want schools to have to wait 
for payments due them because Federal 
payments were late in arriving in the 
State. It is not the intent, however, that 
unneeded funds be earmarked for use in 
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States early in the fiscal year, as was 
the case last year. 

Section 5 of House Joint Resolution 
923 makes it clear that the Department 
must make section 11 payments for 
lunches served in accordance with the 
standards State educational agencies 
had in effect on October 1 of this year. 
In effect, the standards mandated or rec- 
ommended by State educational agencies 
would replace the USDA-proposed pov- 
erty income standard for section 11 pay- 
ments, 

The resolution authorizes USDA to use 
section 32 funds for the school breakfast 
program in 1972 and requires the Secre- 
tary to report to the Congress on the 
current status of school breakfast and 
nonfood assistance funds. It is contem- 
plated that the Secretary would include 
in that report his planned use of section 
32 funds for the school breakfast pro- 
gram in 1972. 

In spite of the widespread concerns 
the USDA August 13 proposals generated, 
I believe the Department should be com- 
mended for the policy it now follows in 
providing concerned public and private 
groups full opportunity to participate in 
the school lunch rulemaking process. 
This policy was first adopted under Sec- 
retary Hardin, after more than 20 years 
of operation under the National School 
Lunch Act. 

The adoption of this policy, alone, is 
evidence of this administration’s commit- 
ment to child nutrition programs. Its ac- 
tions to substantially increase Federal 
funding is still stronger evidence of that 
commitment. 

Under the appropriations originally 
authorized for 1972, Federal support for 
child feeding programs totaled more than 
$1.1 billion. This was double the level of 
Federal support provided in 1968, 

Most o. this increase in Federal sup- 
port has been used for the national 
school lunch program. 

In addition to $750 million which will 
be spent under sections 4 and 11 in fiscal 
1972, about $300 million will be available 
in commodity assistance for schools, $16 
million will be available to help needy 
schools buy equipment, and $3.5 million 
will be available to help States with their 
administrative expenses. 

The commitment of this administra- 
tion, backed by those tremendous in- 
creases in Federal funding, have resulted 
in more progress than has ever before 
been recorded. More than 80,000 schools 
are now participating in the national 
school lunch program. These schools en- 
roll 84 percent of all elementary and 
secondary students. 

By the end of the last school year, 
nearly 25 million children were being 
reached with a school lunch. The num- 
ber of children being reached with a free 
or reduced price lunch increased by 82 
percent during the course of the last 
school year. In September, 4 million chil- 
dren were being reached. By April, the 
number being reached has increased to 
7.3 million. 

In the past 2 years, over 20,000 schools, 
already participating in the program, 
upgraded their grossly inadequate equip- 
ment with Federal help. In 1970 and 
1971, a total of over $40 million was made 
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available to already participating schools. 
In the same 2-year period, nearly 2,000 
needy schools received Federal help in 
purchasing the equipment they needed 
to start a food service program. 

As these actions were taken to reach 
needy children with a school lunch, fam- 
ily food programs were improved and 
expanded to improve the home diets of 
these same needy children. The Federal 
budget for all food programs in 1972 will 
be about $4 billion. Less than $1 billion— 
in fact, less than $900 million—was de- 
voted to food programs in 1968. 

I believe that House Joint Resolution 
923 should be regarded as only an in- 
terim action. I will urge the Committee 
on Education and Labor to undertake a 
detailed review of the national school 
lunch program. The substantial increases 
in Federal funding, alone, would dictate 
such a review. 

We need to look at the method of Fed- 
eral funding and the apparent complex- 
ities of that funding structure. Section 
32 funds do not represent a sound 
method for funding the program on a 
continuing basis. Once the current $300 
million annual carryover in section 32 
funds is tapped, other funding sources 
will need to be found. 

Currently, there appears to be no 


agreement as to what level of program 


funding is necessary to insure that prog- 
ress continues, nor how Federal, State, 
and local sources should share in that 
funding. When the committee developed 
major legislative reforms in 1970, for ex- 
ample, we provided for increased pro- 
gram support from State tax revenues, 
beginning in the fiscal year 1972, and 
directed that these tax revenues be con- 
centrated on assistance to needy children 
and needy schools. Yet, it is clear that 
the Federal Government accepts almost 
all, if not all, of the cost of providing 
free and reduced price lunches to chil- 
dren they determine in need of a free 
or reduced price lunch. 

The National School Lunch Act now 
mandates that children from poverty- 
income families are unable to pay the full 
price of the lunch. It may well be that 
Congress should consider developing 
more definitive guidelines for determin- 
ing need, if the Federal Government is 
to pay the full cost of such lunches, It 
was brought to the committee’s attention 
that some local school districts have es- 
tablished eligibility standards of up to 
$6,000 for a free lunch for a family of 
four—or up to $7,500 for a reduced price 
lunch. Such standards would have to be 
brought into conformance with State 
standards under the provision of House 
Joint Resolution 923. 

I wish to make perfectly clear the 
committee action with respect to the use 
of State eligibility standards under sec- 
tion 11. The committee was informed by 
the Department of Agriculture that the 
50 States and the District of Columbia 
had all announced State standards as of 
October 1. It is those State standards, 
whether announced as required, recom- 
mended, minimum or suggested stand- 
ards, that the committee intends to be 
recognized as mandatory by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in expending sec- 
tion 11 funds in 1972. 
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The subcommittee had suggested mak- 
ing it mandatory for the Department to 
recognize any local school standards 
that had been announced. But, I found 
that in a few instances school systems 
had announced standards in excess of 
that recommended by the State—as high 
as $7,500 for a family of four. The com- 
mittee action sustained my view that we 
should use only the State-established 
standards. 

I believe the Congress can place reli- 
ance on the recommendations of experi- 
enced State school lunch directors—who 
should be in the best position to judge 
the needs of the program. Only a very 
small proportion of lunches would be af- 
fected—less than half of 1 percent. 

As the Federal Government moves to 
finance a greater and greater share of 
the cost of providing school lunches to 
needy children, there is a need to assure 
that reasonable measures of ability to pay 
are used by the States and by the schools. 

This resolution will provide Federal 
special assistance for free and reduced 
price lunches to all children the States 
believed to be in need of such lunches this 
school year. 

I believe our committee and the House 
need to make a more detailed review of 
the national school lunch program. But, 
in the interim, it is essential that we fi- 
nalize the 1972 program. I believe we must 
recognize the State decisions that were 
made in good faith by October 1, 1971. 
This resolution will do that without also 
approving local options to move above 
those State recommendations. 

Nonetheless, timely action is now nec- 
essary. Approval of House Joint Reso- 
lution 923 will permit us to move forward 
with the Senate and with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to finalize the 1972 
school lunch program. 

I believe this is a good piece of legis- 
lation, I think the regulations the De- 
partment has now adopted, as I said, 
come practically to the point where they 
accept this, and the difference is not 
enough to cause anybody to vote against 
the legislation. I urge all my colleagues 
to support the legislation. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Pu- 
CINSKI) such time as he may consume. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the motion to suspend the 
rules and pass House Joint Resolution 923 
which has been unanimously reported 
from the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

This resolution is the response of the 
Committee on Education and Labor to 
the Department of Agriculture's an- 
nounced plans to drop 1.3 million chil- 
dren from the national school lunch pro- 
gram by reducing reimbursements for 
meals served by local school authorities 
and by restricting eligibility for the re- 
ceipt of free and reduced-price lunches 
to children from families whose incomes 
do not exceed the USDA income pov- 
erty guidelines. Such changes in the pro- 
gram by the Department would severely 
cripple the program and would clearly 
contravene the intent of Congress. I am 
most grateful for the bold leadership the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. PER- 
KINS) has provided to correct this intol- 
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erable denial of free or reduced-price 
lunches to needy children of America. 

I am aware that the Department an- 
nounced additional regulations today 
which parallel this resolution but I be- 
lieve formal action on the resolution be- 
fore us today is still necessary because 
the language in the Department’s an- 
nouncement is somewhat fuzzy and I 
want to make sure we have legislation 
to precisely spell out the intent of Con- 
gress that no child goes hungry in this 
Nation. This resolution is only for the 
remainder of the fiscal year. I under- 
stand the administration is about to pre- 
sent to Congress an ‘entire rewrite of the 
lunch program for 1973 and thereafter. 

The 1970 amendments to the act 
charged the Department with the duty of 
insuring that no poor child in America 
would go without lunch. By so doing, 
Congress made a commitment to the 
needy children of America that it has 
reiterated as recently as last June when 
it passed Public Law 92-32 which re- 
quires the Department to transfer as 
much as is necessary from section 32 to 
feed every needy school child. 

On August 13, 1971, the Department 
published in the Federal Register a no- 
tice of proposed rulemaking that would 
have had the effect of reducing reim- 
bursement payments to the States from 
approximately 48 cents for each free and 
reduced-price lunch to something less 
than 35 cents. Reimbursements for fully 
paid lunches would have been lowered 
from 12 cents to something less than 5 
cents. The Department offered a con- 
fusing explanation saying that, in effect, 
these reductions were a step forward to- 
ward “management integrity.” The re- 
sponse from State school lunch direc- 
tors, local school districts, individual citi- 
zens knowledgeable in the program, and 
newspaper editors across the county, in- 
dicated that the Department was alone 
in its view. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee re- 
sponded by proposing a joint resolution 
that would forbid the Department from 
setting maximum rates of reimbursement 
at less than 5 cents for general assistance 
lunches and at less than 40 cents for 
free and reduced-price meals. The Sen- 
ate considered the measure on October 1, 
1971, at which time Senator MILLER, of 
Iowa, successfully amended the resolu- 
tion to set the maximum reimbursement 
at 6 cents for general assistance for 
school lunches. The Senate adopted the 
resolution the same day by a vote of 
75 to 5. 

The response of the Department was to 
set the rates at 40 cents for free and 
reduced-price lunches and 5 cents for 
general assistance lunches, but also to 
change the income poverty guidelines 
established as minimum eligibility cri- 
teria for needy children across the coun- 
try to maximum criteria. In other words, 
Federal reimbursement was to be with- 
drawn from lunches served to children 
from families whose incomes exceeded 
$3,940 per year for a family of four. 

The Department was apparently de- 
termined to reduce expenditures, If Con- 
gress were going to require reimburse- 
ment levels of 40 cents and 6 cents, then 
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the Department was going to require 
the elimination of a large number of 
needy children from the program. Some 
estimates of this proposed rule’s effect 
place the number of children affected at 
more than a million. 

The Department does not have the au- 
thority to transform the income poverty 
guideline from a national floor into a na- 
tional ceiling. At the time of the passage 
of Public Law 91-248 Congress made 
clear that the intent of establishing a 
national income eligibility standard was 
to set a floor under the discretion that 
local districts have had in determining 
eligibility since the creation of the pro- 
gram in 1948. The Department is obli- 
gated under present law to provide Fed- 
eral reimbursements to States and 
through them to local school districts 
for lunches served to needy children who 
are eligible under the local criteria that 
has been approved by the State. 

Presently all local school districts 
establish, with the approval of the State, 
such standards as they deem necessary to 
carry out their obligations under the act, 
which requires them to see to it that no 
needy children are denied a lunch simply 
because they are unable to pay. 

These local districts have been, in fact, 
encouraged by the Department to set 
standards higher than the USDA mini- 
mum. In the summer of 1971 the Depart- 
ment issued a document entitled “‘Basic 
Guidance” which suggested that States 
and local districts consider establishing 
an eligibility standard of $4,530 for free 
lunches for a family of four having three 
children in school. 

Eligibility scales were established by 
the local school authorities with the ap- 
proval of their respective State agencies. 
Many exceed the Secretary’s income 
poverty guideline because the local au- 
thorities determined that such levels of 
income eligibility were necessary to reach 
the needy children in their districts. 

Section 5 of this resolution requires the 
Secretary to continue to provide Federal 
reimbursement for free and reduced- 
price lunches served pursuant to either 
statewide eligibility scales established by 
the State agency or local eligibility scales 
approved by the State agency that are 
higher than the Secretary’s income pov- 
erty guideline. These higher scales must 
have been established or approved by the 
State agency prior to October 1, 1971, to 
receive such Federal reimbursement. 
Thus, where a State agency established a 
mandatory income eligibility scale for all 
its local districts at a level higher than 
the Secretary’s “income poverty guide- 
line,” all the free and reduced-price 
lunches served under that higher scale 
would be federally reimbursed. And, fur- 
ther, where a State agency allowed a 
local district to set its own scale higher 
than the statewide scale—that local dis- 
trict would also receive Federal reim- 
bursement for the free and reduced-price 
lunches it served, provided only that 
these scales were established or approved 
by the State agency prior to October 1, 
1971. 

I would like to insert in the Recorp at 
this point a table showing the income 
criteria established by State agencies and 
the number of children who would be 
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deleted if the changes proposed by Agri- 
culture are not defeated: 


State 
poverty 
guideline! 


Number of 
children 


State efiminated 


Alabama 
Alaska... 
Arizona- 
California.. - 


Connecticut.. 
Delaware... .- 


District of Columbias... 
Florida. 
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Georgia.. 
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Kentucky.. 
Louisiana 
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Maryland 
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Massachusetts. 
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Michigan _ -- 
Missouri... 
Nevada... 
New Hampshire. 
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New Jersey... 
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New Mexico.. 


North Dakota 
Ohio... 
Oklahoma 
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Rhode Island.. 
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South Carolina 
South Dakota 
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Tennessee 
Texas.. 
Vermont.. 


Virginia _- 
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Washington 


w 
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West Virginia 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming... 
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Total.. 1, 314, 148 


1 Where 2 eligiblity figures appear, the upper one is for a 
free lunch, and the lower one is for a reduced price lunch. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. PEYSER). 

Mr. PEYSER. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time we have all been painfully aware 
of what is termed a crisis of confidence 
in our Government, especially among 


- our young people. 


The Congress in particular has been 
scornfully described as too insensitive, 
too unyielding, and too slow. While 
I do not subscribe to this point of view, 
I do believe that today we have an op- 
portunity to demonstrate to our critics 
that we can be timely, enlightened, and 
humane. 

Twelve days ago the Agriculture De- 
partment announced its ill-considered 
plan to eliminate over a million children 
of low-income families from federally 
subsidized school lunch programs. 

Just 6 days ago I, together with Mr. 
Meeps, of Washington, introduced an 
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amendment to the General Subcommit- 
tee on Education designed to reverse the 
Agriculture Department’s decision and 
restore Federal school-lunch subsidies 
for all who were receiving this aid as of 
October 1, 1971. 

Today—less than a week later—we will 
vote on this motion and I am confident 
that we will vote favorably. In so doing 
we will have acted incisively, compas- 
sionately, and with exemplary speed. 

A democracy is by design a slower, 
more deliberate form of government 
than is a totalitarian system where one 
man’s word is law. This in fact is democ- 
racy’s strength. Nevertheless, our dem- 
ocratic government can act with speed 
and sensitivity when circumstances war- 
rant, as we are demonstrating here to- 
day. It is a lesson which should not be 
lost to those who profess to have no 
faith in democracy. 

For this reason and for the good of 
over a million of our children I hope that 
the program will be passed by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Mr. QUIE, Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
York indicated that the administration 
was in some way negligent in its duties 
and stingy with the money for the school- 
lunch program. 

I recognize the problem of eligibility 
standards, which has caused a difficulty 
in providing school lunches in some of 
the schools throughout the Nation, for 
some schools have set eligibility stand- 
ards up to $7,500. That is not exactly the 
incidence of hardship in a family we were 
expecting. 

Let us look at what has happened 
through the years. In 1968 the amount of 
money provided for the school-lunch pro- 
gram was $159.6 million. In 1970, 2 years 
later, it was nearly doubled, to $300 mil- 
lion. Then between 1970 and 1971 the as- 
sistance program increased another 79 
percent to a total of $536 million and for 
this fiscal year the Department has al- 
ready announced its intention to spend 
$750 million under section 4 and sec- 
tion 11. 

When we add what has been required 
in this bill, on which the administration 
changed its rules, they asked for fiscal 
year 1972, $615 million and we are adding 
here at least another $171 million, bring- 
ing the total up to $791 million. This is, 
I believe, a substantial increase in the 
amount of money. 

When we look at the total child-feed- 
ing program, we have over a billion dol- 
lars being expended by the Federal Gov- 
ernment at the present time. Let us not 
consider the administration as unwilling 
to go along in providing assistance to 
needy children. That is not the case at 
all. 

The argument was over the eligibility 
standards as set by the States. That real- 
ly came about because so many school 
districts did not take part in the school- 
lunch program until the improved assist- 
ance was made available, under this ad- 
ministration. It really got into trouble in 
this year. 

All of us realize there ought to be some 
kind of standard across the country, so 
that a child of one income level in New 
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York should not be able to receive as- 
sistance when a child across the line, 
with the same family-income level, in 
Pennsylvania cannot receive assistance. 
We should have standardization, and it 
should not be done in such a way that 
we hurt the financial situation of school 
districts, which are in trouble. 

That is why we passed this legislation, 
in order to protect the interests of the 
school districts. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ingtor. (Mr. MEEDS). 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, after Con- 
gress passed the School Lunch Reform 
Act of 1970, President Nixon affixed his 
signature to the bill and called for “an 
end to hunger in the Nation’s class- 
rooms.” 

With or without the President’s con- 
sent, officials in the Department of Agri- 
culture and flinty-eyed cranks in the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget have at- 
tempted to undercut the will of Congress 
and render meaningless the President’s 
remarks of last year. 

House Joint Resolution 923 is the 
proper response to the actions of these 
coldhearted officials. On August 13 they 
announced that the Government would 
trim its school lunch reimbursement to 
the States by 7 cents. They would do this 
by furnishing 5 cents for general cash- 
for-food assistance and another 30 cents 
for free or reduced price lunches. Last 
year’s combined figure was 42 cents. 

Educators observed that not only were 
more children being served by the pro- 
gram every year, but there had to be an 
increase in Federal funding simply to 
maintain pace with the 1970-71 school 
year. Many school districts viewed the 
August 13 announcement as the death 
knell for child feeding in their area. 

The Mukilteo School District near 
Everett, Wash., illustrates vividly the im- 
pact of a depressed economy on the 
school lunch program. Ted Knutson, 
food services director, wrote to me on 
October 4 and pointed out that the 
school district served 5,600 reduced-price 
lunches in the 1968-69 school year. By 
the 1970-71 school year, reported Mr. 
Knutson, the district was serving 62,196 
free or reduced price meals. 

Following the national uproar over the 
August 13 announcement, a momentary 
feeling of guilt and shame may have 
entered the hearts of administration offi- 
cials. On October 6 they reversed their 
decision and said that the reimburse- 
ment level would be 40 cents and 6 cents. 


_I applauded their turnabout. 


But to these officials hungry school- 
children count less than figures in the 
Government’s ledgers. In conjunction 
with their reversal on funding, they an- 
nounced that no child could qualify for 
a free or reduced price lunch if family 
income exceeded $3,940 for a four-mem- 
ber family. 

The impact of this give-and-take- 
away-again policy would be staggering. 
As many as 1,500,000 children now eligi- 
ble would be denied participation in the 
school lunch program. In Washington 


State 40 percent of the youngsters being 


fed last year would become ineligible. 
Mr. Speaker, during the general sub- 
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committee’s work on the resolution be- 
fore us this afternoon, I offered an 
amendment to prohibit the Department 
of Agriculture from changing the in- 
come guidelines in effect as of October 
1. It was accepted and is included in 
House Joint Resolution 923. Joining me 
as a sponsor of the amendment was my 
colleague from New York, PETER PEYSER. 
: Our committee has not taken pleasure 
in requiring a fixed level of support and 
in cementing income eligibility rules. I 
regret deeply that we have been forced 
into a confrontation with the adminis- 
tration. 

Yet there is no alternative. Nutrition 
and learning ability are inseparable. The 
Congress has on numerous occasions 
expressed a commitment to the children; 
the National School Lunch Act must be 
expanded and administered properly. We 
are not going to fail the children and 
are not going to let distant bureaucrats 
sacrifice their nutrition to the idol of 
false economy. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Hawaii (Mrs. MINK). 

Mrs, MINK. Thank you, Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to express my strong support for 
this urgently needed legislation. House 
Joint Resolution 923, which was unani- 
mously reported by the Education and 
Labor Committee, would assure that the 
congressional commitment to feed the 
Nation’s hungry schoolchildren is not 
subverted by budget cutting administra- 
tors. It would prevent cuts in the school 
lunch program contained in new guide- 
lines recently issued by the Agriculture 
Department. As Dr. Jean Mayer, noted 
nutritionist and chairman of the White 
House's 1969 Conference on Nutrition 
and Hunger, said last week: 

We ought to find better ways to save our 
money than to take food out of the mouths 
of hungry children. 


This legislation would guarantee that 
further attempts to trim the Federal 
budget are not undertaken at the expense 
of this country’s hungry children. 

Over the past 3 months, the adminis- 
tration has consistently tried to trim the 
school lunch program; first, by imposing 
an arbitrary and totally unrealistic 
spending ceiling and then, when that 
attempt was thwarted by Congress, by 
seeking to reduce the number of eligible 
children. Under the terms of the first set 
of regulations issued on August 13, each 
State would have received an average of 
5 cents in general cash-for-food assist- 
ance for each lunch served and 30 cents 
in special cash assistance for each free 
and reduced price lunch served. The re- 
sponse from local officials responsible for 
the program was overwhelmingly nega- 
tive. It was clear that the new guidelines 
would not only prevent program expan- 
sion to feed an estimated 1 million addi- 
tional students but would have the effect 
of denying lunches to many needy chil- 
dren who received free or reduced price 
lunches in the last school year as well. 

In response to this public outcry, both 
the Senate and House moved to remedy 
this situation, and the Senate passed a 
resolution on October 2, 1971, guarantee- 
ing a Federal support level of 40 cents for 
all free lunches served to children under 
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the National School Lunch Act and man- 
dating a proportionate contribution for 
reduced price lunches. This provision is 
included in House Joint Resolution 923. 
Realizing that their August 13 proposal 
was about to be overturned, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture liberalized payments 
to the States but issued at the same time 
new restrictions which would have de- 
prived an estimated 600,000 children of 
a school lunch. I ask my colleagues to 
remember that for many of these chil- 
dren the lunch which they receive at 
school is the most substantial and often 
the only hot meal they receive during the 
day. No one can reasonably condone de- 
priving these children of a school lunch, 
yet this is exactly what the administra- 
tion wishes us to do. 

The regulations which the Department 
of Agriculture sought to implement on 
October 11 would have barred reimburse- 
ment for meals to any needy child with 
a family income of over $3,940. This 
would have been a rigid nationwide 
standard and would have completely ig- 
nored regional variance, In some rural 
areas, $3,940 would have encompassed 
most of the needy families, but in most 
urban areas this figure would have ex- 
cluded thousands of deserving children. 
House Joint Resolution 923 prevents the 
Secretary from changing State eligibility 
standards adopted prior to October 1, 
1971, and in addition prevents the Secre- 
tary from changing income levels or eligi- 
bility standards after the commencement 
of any fiscal year. If changes are war- 
ranted local school authorities must be 
allowed adequate time to adjust to them, 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is an 


important step in our continuing efforts 
to end hunger in this country. It cannot 
wait to be solved in the long run, for as 
Harry Hopkins noted more than 30 years 
ago— 


People are not hungry in the long run; 
they are hungry today. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. RYAN). 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to commend the distinguished chairman 
of the committee (Mr. PERKINS) and the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee (Mr. Pucinskx1) for the prompt- 
ness with which they have acted on this 
very important and pressing problem. 

I strongly support House Joint Resolu- 
tion 923 which would assure that every 
needy schoolchild receive a free or re- 
duced lunch as required by section 9 of 
the National School Lunch Act. 

It is extremely unfortunate that 2 years 
after the President pledged that every 
disadvantaged child in America’s schools 
would receive a free or reduced price 
lunch such a resolution is needed. But 
needed it is, for just 2 weeks ago the De- 
partment of Agriculture attempted to un- 
dertake actions that would have forced 
some 1,300,000 poor children out of this 
program and deeper into hunger and 
malnutrition. 

That hunger and undernourishment 
should continue to exist at all in a society 
as affluent as ours is unconscionable. But 
what is eyen less justifiable is the failure 
of the Federal Government to respond to 
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the plight of hundreds of thousands of 
young children trapped in poverty by in- 
suring that they get enough to eat. 

Upon coming to office, the Nixon ad- 
ministration asked that the American 
people judge it by its deeds, not its words. 
Using that as the standard, this admin- 
istration has demonstrated once again a 
cruel and indefensible indifference to the 
needs of this Nation's poor. For while giv- 
ing lip service last week to the National 
School Lunch Week, the administration 
was attempting to slash that program, 
pushing some 1,300,000 children nation- 
wide farther into the jaws of hunger and 
malnutrition. 

This would have been the effect of 
the new Department of Agriculture regu- 
lation setting the eligibility for the school 
lunch program to $3,940 for a family of 
four. In New York City alone, this deci- 
sion would have cut off free lunches for 
some 350,000 of the 390,000 schoolchil- 
dren to whom lunches are now being pro- 
vided. 

Previously, the eligibility level for the 
school lunch program in New York was 
$4,250 for a family of four. There is no 
question that a family whose income is 
that—-or even considerably higher—is 
very much in poverty and hard pressed 
for children’s lunch money. Yet, at a 
time when eligibility should be expanded 
considerably to meet the problems of 
hunger and undernourishment, the 
Nixon administration attempted to cut 
it back. 

Therefore, last week I organized a bi- 
partisan group of 18 New York Members 
of Congress to protest the Department of 
Agriculture’s decision. We urged that 
Secretary of Agriculture Hardin cancel 
that decision and insure that no child 
now receiving the benefits of the school 
lunch program be adversely affected by 
any administrative decision of the De- 
partment. 

As a result of congressional concern, 
today the Department of Agriculture 
rescinded the eligibility ceiling and raised 
the total minimum reimbursement to 
States to 46 cents per meal. Previously, 
on August 13, the Department of Agri- 
culture had announced an inadequate 
reimbursement of only 35 cents per meal. 
Despite the administrative action now 
taken by the Department of Agriculture, 
the need for the passage of House Joint 
Resolution 923 is clear. 

It would mandate by congressional ac- 
tion those measures urged in our tele- 
gram to Secretary Hardin. It would by 
law prohibit the Department from impos- 
ing an eligibility ceiling by requiring the 
Secretary to reimburse schools for meals 
provided needy children eligible under 
income standards set by State agencies 
as of October 1, 1971. And it would set 
a 46-cent minimum Federal subsidy for 
each meal provided for disadvantaged 
children under the free and reduced price 
school lunch program. 

It is indefensible that the administra- 
tion tried to cut back this program. This 
resolution would insure that it does not 
happen again. 

At this point I include in the RECORD 
the text of the telegram sent to Secre- 
tary Hardin protesting his action with 
respect to the school lunch program. 
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OCTOBER 14, 1971. 
Hon, CLIFFORD HARDIN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr, SECRETARY: On May 6, 1969, Presi- 
dent Nixon stated that “the moment (is) 
at hand to put an end to hunger in America 
itself for all time.” 

We believe that the recent decision by the 

epartment of Agriculture to lower the eligi- 
bility ceiling for the free school lunch pro- 
gram to $3,940 for a family of four runs 
directly counter to the President's avowed 
commitment to eradicate hunger from this 
Nation. 

This regulation will adversely affect hun- 
dreds of thousands of disadvantaged children 
throughout the country. It is estimated that 
in New York City alone, some 350,000 of the 
390,000 school children now receiving these 
lunches will be forced out of the program. 

This regulation cannot be countenanced. 
It is essential that this program be broad- 
ened to meet the problems of hunger and 
malnutrition, not slashed thus perpetuating 
them. Therefore, we urge you in the strong- 
est possible terms to cancel the decision to 
lower the eligibility ceiling and to insure 
that no child now receiving the benefits of 
the school lunch program be adversely 
affected by any administrative action of your 
department, 

Sincerely, 

Witt1aM F, Ryan, BELLA ABZUG, JOSEPH 
ADDABBO, HERMAN BADILLO, MARIO BIAG- 
GI, JONATHAN BINGHAM, FRANK BRASCO, 
HUGH CAREY, SHIRLEY CHISHOLM, JOHN 
Dow, THADDEUS DULSKI, SEYMOUR HAL- 
PERN, EDWARD KocH, JOHN MURPHY, 
BERTRAM PODELL, CHARLES RANGEL, 
BENJAMIN ROSENTHAL, JAMES SCHEUER, 
and LESTER WOLFF. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. DEL- 
LUMS). 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, com- 
pared to the staggering amounts this 
Nation wastes on subsidies to the rich 
and to major corporations, and for our 
absurd adventurism throughout the 
world, it is a tragedy that the adminis- 
tration and the Congress ever even con- 
sidered cutting back in the school-lunch 
program. 

I support the objectives of this resolu- 
tion, and the attempts by thé committee 
to assure that as many children as possi- 
ble benefit from this program. 

Had the administration’s misguided 
efforts to reduce the school-lunch pro- 
gram been adopted, who would have 
gained? 

As an example—and I think it is prob- 
ably a typical situation for many other 
large cities as well—I would now like to 
insert in the debate, a letter I received 
this morning which outlines what the 
administration’s proposals would have 
done to the exemplary Oakland public 
schools free-lunch program: 

OAKLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
Oakland, Calif., October 15, 1971. 
Hon. RONALD DELLUMS, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DELLUMS: This letter 
concerns the new regulations announced by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture on 
October 7, 1971 for the federally subsidized 
free lunches served to needy students. 

It was announced that the federal contri- 
bution for each free or reduced price lunch 
served to needy children would be increased 


from 35 to 45 cents. The U.S, Department of 
Agriculture further stated that the Federal 
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Income Scale to determine eligibility for free 
lunches must be used. This scale was part 
of the 1970 National School Lunch Reform 
Act to require all districts to serve a free or 
reduced price lunch to all children from 
families who met the poverty income guide- 
line. Districts were allowed to establish more 
lenient guidelines. 

Oakiand has had a free lunch program 
since 1966 and our income scale was devel- 
oped at that time. Our scale has continued 
even though a federal scale was later made 
available. The Oakland guidelines have al- 
lowed free lunches to all children from homes 
receiving any form of welfare assistance, 
children from homes certified to receive food 
stamps and children placed in foster homes. 
The new federal scale does not allow these 
categorical aid families free lunches auto- 
matically. All families must have a total in- 
come below the following federal scale: 


Gross monthly income 


F ederal scale 


Family size Oakland scale 


The Administration acted wisely in in- 
creasing the reimbursement for free lunches 
from 35 to 45 cents. This will mean an addi- 
tional $300,000 of revenue to this district so 
we can do a better job feeding needy students 
and it also nearly eliminates a projected free 
lunch deficit. However, the Administra- 
tion at the same time makes it mandatory 
that the federal income scale be used to 
qualify needy students and this will deny 
approximately 8,000 students per day a free 
lunch who are now qualified to receive free 
lunches and will withhold over $500,000 from 
this district alone for free lunches. Of the 
27,000 meals per day served last year, 75 
percent were either free or reduced priced 
meals. This year the district expects to hit 
3 million in free meals. With the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Income Scale reductions, 
the number would only be 1.8 million meals 
for 1971-72. 

We contend that this denial of free hunches 
is not based on fact or even shortage of funds 
but just on political defiance between the 
Congress and the Department of Agriculture. 
Further, a drastic change in this program this 
late in the school year could disrupt an other- 
wise very productive school year for Oakland 
students. We are further convinced that the 
Federal Income Scale may be appropriate in 
the Mississippi Delta or Appalachia but due 
to high rent and general cost of living in 
the Oakland Bay Area it is not appropriate 
here. 

Our specific request is for the Congress to 
prevail on the Department of Agriculture to 
allow a 25 percent variance in the Federal 
Scale to be decided by the local Boards of 
Education. We are also requesting no further 
disruption in the free lunch program during 
the school year by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Your attention to this urgent matter will 
be appreciated by all concerned. 

Respectfully yours, 
Marcus A. FOSTER, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


I hope that our action today will pre- 
empt the danger that.programs such as 
Oakland’s would be so seriously re- 
trenched as the result of a whim by some 
“supereconomizer.” 

However, there is one point about this 
resolution which I feel still is far short 
of a desired norm for such an important 
national commitment. Section 5 of the 
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resolution in its original language stipu- 
lated that— 

During fiscal year 1972 such guidelines 
shall be considered only as a national mini- 
mum standard of eligibility and the Secre- 
tary shall reimburse during such fiscal year 
State agencies and local school authorities 
for free and reduced cost meals served pur- 
suant to eligibility standards established by 
State agencies and local school authorities 
prior to October I, 1971. 


Unfortunately in this final form before 
us today, the reference to eligibility 
standards established by local school 
systems has been deleted, and I think 
this is a major problem for some school 
lunch programs. 

Just as we know that poverty sub- 
sistence levels vary widely among States 
and regions, so do these standards dif- 
fer between parts of States. The pov- 
erty line for rural areas may be much 
below that of a central city. Yet, as I 
understand the resolution as it is before 
us today, were a city to have eligibility 
standards higher than those of the State, 
that city school system would be forced 
to deny free school lunches to many 
needy children. 

As an alternative to the language be- 
fore us today, I would suggest that pro- 
visions be made that State eligibility 
levels should allow higher local eligibility 
levels and that this variance be included 
as an integral component of the overall 
State standards. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from New York (Mrs. 
ABZUG). 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution we are 
considering today—House Joint Resolu- 
tion 923—has my strong support. It 
States, clearly and in detail, Congress’ 
intent to have an effective set of child- 
nutrition programs. It is necessary in 
light of the continued refusal of the ad- 
ministration to actively and properly im- 
plement the school lunch and school 
breakfast provisions of the child nutri- 
tion acts. It is urgently needed if Con- 
gress truly wants to see its commitment 
to provide meals to schoolchildren ful- 
filled. 

This is an emergency resolution be- 
cause the Department of Agriculture has 
created an emergency situation all across 
the country. Not only have they moved 
to reduce the amount of money going 
to these programs and the number of 
children receiving assistance, but they 
have also kept altering the means of ac- 
complishing this. Thus, the Senate- 
passed resolution of October 1 was made 
obsolete by a new set of regulations is- 
sued on October 6; the resolution we are 
considering today, which was drafted 
only a few days ago, was partially af- 
fected under the terms of a press release 
issued by the Department only this 
morning. 

The Senate resolution sought to set 
at 45 cents the amount of reimburse- 
ment paid for the lunches of needy chil- 
dren; the October 6 switch by the De- 
partment purported to fix this restora- 
tion figure, but at the same time would 
have eliminated between 600,000 and 1 
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million children from the program by 
tightening eligibility standards for free 
and reduced-price lunches, For New York 
City, this would have meant dropping 
from the program a majority of the par- 
ticipating children. For the State of New 
York, this would have meant dropping 
30 new programs planned for this school 
year. 

This morning’s turnabout by the De- 
partment of Agriculture—and I note that 
it was in the form of a press release 
rather than final, official regulations— 
returned to the States the right to estab- 
lish their own eligibility levels, though 
it failed to permit localities to establish 
higher levels, even where those levels 
were clearly necessitated by local condi- 
tions and previously in effect. For New 
York City, this would have meant drop- 
ping the level from $4,500 to $4,250 per 
annum, despite the fact that it has one 
of the highest cost-of-living levels in the 
Nation. It would have meant the drop- 
ping of thousands of needy children from 
the program. 

Fortunately, the pending resolution 
clears up this shortcoming by prohibit- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture from 
lowering minimum standards of eligibil- 
ity and from reducing the number of 
children served in any school district 
during the current fiscal year. 

It is tragic that the action outlined in 
this resolution is necessary. Last year, 
Congress passed Public Law 91-248, 
which required that every needy school- 
child receive a free or reduced-price 
lunch. The intent of Congress in passing 
that law made it unmistakably clear that 
an adequate set of child nutrition pro- 
grams, providing meals for needy chil- 
dren, was a primary goal of this Nation. 

Earlier this year, Congress had to 
counter the disastrous result of adminis- 
trative actions by providing adequate 
funds for the summer child-feeding pro- 
grams. Today, we are again forced into 
assuring that the administration follows 
our intent and meets the needs of hungry 
children. I urge the passage of this reso- 
lution, so that our children may receive 
the meals that the Federal Government 
is by law committed to provide. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, in an 
affluent society, such as our own, there is 
absolutely no excuse for hunger and pov- 
erty to be prevalent. Our society must 
surely take responsibility for seeing that 
its young receive a proper diet. Particu- 
larly, it is important that young school- 
ehildren receive nutritious meals. With- 
out proper food, they cannot be expected 
to perform up to par in school. They can- 
not be expected to maintain concentra- 
tion on academic affairs if they must 
keep their minds on the pain in their 
stomachs. 

House Joint Resolution 923 reminds 
us that there is indeed hunger in Amer- 
ica and that it is prevalent in many of 
our schools. To counteract this outrage 
against our young, it is our responsibility 
to authorize the appropriation of such 
funds as will guarantee that none of our 
schoolchildren will go hungry. 

I wholeheartedly support House Joint 
Resolution 923 with its provisions for a 
46-cent minimum Federal subsidy for 
each meal provided for needy children 
under the free and reduced price school 
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lunch program. Additionally, I oppose 
attempts on the part of the administra- 
tion to limit eligibility for these lunch 
programs to children from families with 
an income of less than $3,940. 

I urge all my colleagues to support 
House Joint Resolution 923. In so doing, 
we will be declaring our opposition to 
hunger and our support for the well-be- 
ing of our children. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the House has before it today 
a most important resolution which cuts 
to the root of our democratic system, in- 
sofar as it addresses itself to the all-im- 
portant question of whether the execu- 
tive department by administrative decree 
can go against the wishes of the people 
as expressed by the Congress of the 
United States and made law of the land. 
If this House fails to pass House Joint 
Resolution 923, it can only signal an 
abandonment of a commitment we made 
to the future of the Nation when we en- 
acted Public Law 91-248 which provided 
for a school lunch for all needy children 
across the Nation. 

If the Agriculture Department’s latest 
maneuver to restrict spending on this 
program one way or another is allowed 
to go unchallenged, I hope the House 
realizes the harsh implications which 
will follow if eligibility requirements are 
to be locked in at a $3,940 level for a 
family of four. With the stroke of a pen, 
close to a million needy children, in 
every sense of the word “needy,” would 
be eliminated from the free lunch pro- 
gram. 

At a time when this administration 
should be redoubling its efforts to extend 
and expand this worthy program, we find 
it being arbitrarily slashed. I, for one, do 
not want the responsibility of informing 
over 100,000 children of school age in 
Massachusetts that they have been elimi- 
nated from the school lunch program 
because this House did not rescind the 
Department of Agriculture’s latest pro- 
posal. 

In some cases, this meal might have 
been the only nutritional meal some chil- 
dren could look forward to each day. 
It can only appear as so much quibbling 
over what is in the end an artificial dol- 
lar figure. The very use of the words 
“national average” indicates that it is 
the average poverty level across the Na- 
tion. It admits that from State to State 
the level does vary. 

The action could not come at a worse 
time. The Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, for instance, has been making com. 
mendable progress in its efforts to pro- 
vide free and reduced lunches to school- 
children in Massachusetts. State laws 
provide for a mandatory lunch program 
in all public schools after September of 
1973. If this new Department of Agricul- 
ture regulation is allowed to stand, much 
of the progress registered in Massachu- 
setts by this program will be risked. 

In effect, there will be a further disin- 
centive for local communities to partici- 
pate in the program. Already many local 
officials are arguing that the program is 
going the way of so many other Federal 
programs and that the Federal Govern- 
ment is cutting back on its commitment, 
leaving the States to hold the bag and 
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bear the increasing financial burdens. 
These are some of the larger implications 
of the Department of Agriculture's an- 
nouncement. It is more than a matter of 
saving a few million dollars. It is as if 
the administration wanted to discourage 
the program from taking any further 
root at the local level and wanted to blow 
the whistle and discourage further par- 
ticipation in a most worthwhile, and I 
maintain, needed program. 

I also want to take strong issue with 
the manner in which the Department of 
Agriculture has handled the whole an- 
nouncement. The initial revision of regu- 
lation came only after Congress went into 
its well-publicized summer recess, there- 
by lessening the possibility of close scru- 
tiny and inevitable criticism by the ap- 
propriate committees of both Houses of 
Congress. 

Furthermore, the announcement of the 
proposed regulation came only days be- 
fore the school year was due to commence 
in most school districts across the Nation, 
with an effective date after every school 
in every district would be open. The re- 
sulting uncertainty is difficult to exag- 
gerate. Every school board hesitated to 
commit itself too deeply to a program 
which could be revised considerably once 
the school year was underway. It created 
chaos and doubts as school districts were 
faced with the task of anticipating costs 
before they adopted their budget and 
plans for the year. It would have been a 
brave school district, indeed, that would 
have been encouraged under the circum- 
stances to stick its neck out and commit 
itself to a program whose price tag was 
very much up in the air, to say the least. 

The resolution we have before us today, 
in seeking to correct this situation, has 
authorized the Secretary to reimburse 
State agencies administering the pro- 
gram of lunches to schoolchildren ac- 
cording to State eligibility requirements 
established in good faith prior to Octo- 
ber 1, 1971. 

The resolution also provides that the 
average rate for reimbursement in any 
State for all lunches served—free or 
otherwise—shall not be less than 6 cents 
per meal, 1 cent over the level presently 
being permitted as sufficient by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The 6 cents re- 
imbursement level is important because 
it would at least allow the States to op- 
erate the school lunch program at last 
year’s level. 

In short, the administration’s action 
leaves me completely confused and up- 
set. In changing the rules of the game 
after the school year has started it can- 
not help but create chaos and confusion 
in the minds of school boards and parents 
alike. One wonders whether this was not 
the desired result in the first place. But 
even further, it seems to epitomize a false 
sense of economy by opting for a program 
which would save a few pennies today 
at the possible expense of the very future 
of this Nation. For let there be no mis- 
take about it, the real wealth of this 
Nation is in its youth and the school 
lunch program is but a modest attempt 
to try to insure a minimum standard of 
nourishment and nutrition regardless of 
family means. It also just so happens 
that what is good for the health of our 
children is good for the agricultural sup- 
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port program and for the farmers of the 
country. 

Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, if every 
needy child is to receive a free or re- 
duced price lunch in school, it is impera- 
tive that the proposed Department of 
Agriculture regulations governing the 
school lunch program be rescinded. 

Along with the other members of the 
Education and Labor Committee, I sup- 
port House Joint Resolution 923 and 
urge my colleagues to approve this meas- 
ure for the welfare of our schoolchildren. 
Otherwise, this program faces possible 
financial disaster. Over two-thirds of 
the States have indicated a need for more 
than the originally proposed 30-cent re- 
imbursement on free and reduced-price 
lunches. The number of children eligible 
for this program has increased since last 
April and, without the reimbursement 
rate of 46 cents contained in this resolu- 
tion, many of the States will be unable to 
feed all the children presently entitled by 
law to these lunches. 

The need for increased funding is es- 
pecially pertinent for a State such as my 
own State of Connecticut which has just 
witnessed a decrease in its welfare budg- 
et. A family with less money to spend 
must of necessity buy less food—food 
that is essential for the growth of young 
bones and tissue. Also, studies have 
shown that hungry children do not reach 
their full potential in school. 

It is imperative that the reimburse- 
ment rate for the school lunch program 
be increased to the 46 cents called for 
in House Joint Resolution 923. Then the 
children of the poor and the near poor 
across the country will have at least one 
nutritionally adequate meal per day in 
school. 

It is the responsibility of Congress to 
respond favorably to ihe clear and press- 
ing needs of our Nation’s children. 

Mr, MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 923 to prohibit a reduction in the 
number of meals served in the school 
lunch program. When the administration 
first decided to limit the expenditure to 
35 cents per pupil, the adverse reaction 
of this body forced the administration 
to reconsider its decision. Rather than 
reinstate the authorized funding level, 
however, the administration increased 
the expenditure per pupil and reduced 
the number of children eligible for the 
funds. This latest move eliminates more 
than 1.2 million children from the pro- 
gram. 

I commend the distinguished members 
of the Committee on Education and La- 
bor for unanimously reporting the res- 
olution to prohibit restricting eligibility 
to children from families with an annual 
income less than $3,940. In my city of 
Chicago alone the proposed administra- 
tion cutbacks would deprive 35,000 needy 
youngsters of nutritious meals. A total of 
39 States across the Nation would ex- 
perience substantial reductions, 

These proposed limitations sacrifice 
the health and welfare of defenseless 
children in the name of economy. The 
White House consultant on nutrition, Dr. 
Jean Mayer, in testimony before a Senate 
committee, suggested: 

We ought to find better ways to save our 
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money than to take it out of the mouths of 
hungry children. 


Surely other areas are more deserving 
of budgetary reductions. Our commit- 
ment to provide equal education oppor- 
tunities for all children involves more 
than an adequate number of buildings, 
books, and teachers. Proper nourishment 
is a prerequisite for an active mind as 
well as a healthy body. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I propose that the 
administration’s cutoff point for eligibil- 
ity at the legal poverty level is unrealis- 
tic. To limit the lunch program to chil- 
dren from families earning less than 
$3,940 for a family of four is to umneces- 
sarily restrict the interpretation of the 
word “needy.” If I may borrow again 
from Dr. Mayer’s recent testimony: 

No one who has followed the issue would 
have expected the administration to interpret 
“needy” to exclude people who are poor but 
not quite that destitute. 


I urge my colleagues to regard this 
resolution as a humane investment in the 
country’s future rather than a costly 
drain on its economy. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, economy should not begin with 
schoolchildren’s lunches. 

As well-meaning as the Agriculture De- 
partment’s action may have been in 
lowering the income eligibility require- 
ments for free or reduced-fee school 
lunches, it was misguided and misappro- 
priate. 

It was also self-defeating in three 
ways: 

First, it violates the clear intent of 
Congress. 

Second, it does not save that much 
money, because although the income 
level for eligibility would be cut back, 
the individual Federal contribution would 
be increased from 30 cents to 40 cents. 

Third, it frustrates the basic purpose of 
the program, which is to help create 
healthy, happy, productive citizens whose 
own children someday may have no need 
of this program. 

Federal expenditures in the program 
must be regarded as an investment in 
the future. It has been demonstrated 
that poor diet and malnutrition stunt 
a child, not only physically, but also 
emotionally and intellectually. 

The whole idea of subsidizing hot 
lunches for poor children is to help be- 
come and remain strong and bright 
enough to escape from poverty. Then 
perhaps they can provide a return on the 
Nation’s investment with well-adjusted, 
productive lives. 

I am happy to support this resolution 
which gets this program back on the 
right track. It tells the Agriculture De- 
partment in unmistakable language not 
to cut corners on children’s lunches. It 
specifically prohibits arbitrary admin- 
istrative action that would deprive more 
than a million children of the chance to 
meet life on its own terms. 

The lower income figure of $3,940 is 
$360 less than the current eligibility 
level in much of my congressional dis- 
trict. That is not ee 
for better human beings. The loss of 
them to the future would be more than 
we can afford. 
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Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, it is the 
clear intent and purpose of this resolu- 
tion to assure that every needy school- 
ehild will receive a free or reduced-price 
lunch as required by section 9 of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act. Congress is spe- 
cifically rejecting the proposed actions of 
the Department of Agriculture which 
would reduce the level and amount of re- 
imbursement for general and special cash 
assistance for school breakfasts and 
lunches, The Department of Agriculture 
obviously intends to halt the expansion of 
these programs and to cut back on the 
level of assistance provided by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The committee bill therefore sets spe- 
cific rates of reimbursement for general 
cash-for-food assistance for each lunch 
served and for special cash assistance for 
each free or reduced price lunch served: 
requires the Secretary to use as much of 
the funds available under section 32 of 
the act of August 24, 1934, as may be nec- 
essary to provide sufficient funds for free 
and reduced price meals for every needy 
child; and forbids the Secretary from re- 
ducing the number of children served in 
any school district. All these provisions 
are intended, as the resolution states, “to 
achieve the objectives of the National 
School Lunch Act, particularly that of 
providing a free or reduced price lunch 
to every needy child.” The Committee on 
Education and Labor was also opposed to 
the section of the proposed regulations 
which would bar reimbursement for 
meals to any needy child with a family 
income of over $3,940 because, and I quote 
from the committee report: 

It will deprive thousands of needy chil- 
dren of a school lunch. It ts in conflict with 
congressional intent as expressed with the 
adoption of Public Law 91-248 that all needy 
children be provided with a school lunch. 


The committee report goes on to say 
that: 

The proposed regulation comes after the 
school year has commenced and thus has 
caused confusion and turmoil in local school 
districts. 


The committee clearly intends to con- 
tinue current practices, whereby higher 
State or local income standards which 
have been used in the past will continue 
to be used in determining eligibility for 
free or reduced price lunches. While it 
might appear that section 5 of the resolu- 
tion provides for reimbursement for 
meals provided under income guidelines 
adopted by State agencies, this does not 
take into account the fact that many 
cities have higher income eligibility 
standards than the States in which they 
are located. In such cases in the past, 
meals provided to children eligible under 
the higher standard have been reim- 
bursed by the Federal Government. 

It is my understanding that this will 
continue to be the case, since this is 
consistent with the overall committee 
intent, first, to maintain the progress 
that has been made in extending these 
lunch and breakfast programs in the 
past few years, and, two, to prohibit a re- 
duction in the number of children served 
in any school district. If there is any 
doubt about the impact of section 5, I 
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urge my colleagues in both Houses to 
make these provisions consistent with 
the other sections of the bill in con- 
ference. 

The committee also accepted my 
amendment adding a new section 7 to 
the bill which authorizes the Secretary 
of Agriculture to transfer funds from 
section 32 of the act of August 24, 1935, 
for the purpose of assisting schools which 
demonstrate a need for additional funds 
in the school breakfast program. The 
committee report makes clear that it ex- 
pects the Secretary to transfer as much 
of these funds as necessary to expand 
the breakfast program to every school 
desiring to participate. 

This school breakfast program, which 
I authored in 1968, deserves to be greatly 
expanded. This amendment will allow 
that expansion by providing a new, 
open ended source of funds, so that 
school breakfasts can be provided to all 
children who need them. These break- 
fasts are vitally important if these chil- 
dren are to go through their schooldays 
awake, alert and healthy enough to 
learn. I expect the Department of Agri- 
culture to take advantage of this amend- 
ment and to expand school breakfast 
programs all over the country in the very 
near future. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, this legis- 
lation answers a pressing need in the 
country’s school lunch program. Indeed, 
the program’s very survival may hinge 
ges passage of House Joint Resolution 

The Agriculture Department has pub- 
lished startling new regulations govern- 
ing funds for school lunches. The regu- 
lations—pinchpenny measures that 
might threaten the health of an entire 
generation of American schoolchildren— 
would limit reimbursement funds to 5 
cents for each conventional lunch served, 
to 35 cents for each lunch served to 
needy children free or at reduced prices. 
A survey conducted by the Education and 
Labor Committee shows that such grimly 
meager reimbursement levels would all 
but cripple that school lunch program in 
many States, denying sound meals to 
millions of children. 

The legislation now before us would 
establish reimbursement rates of 6 and 
46 cents—adequate rates, but hardly 
generous ones. And it would allow the 
States to determine, through criteria 
drawn up prior to October f, 1971, just 
what constitutes a needy child worthy 
of free lunches or lunches at reduced 
prices. The Agriculture Department is 
now seeking to shut out of this program 
any children whose families earm more 
than $3,940 a year. Of equal significance, 
Mr. Speaker, is the bill’s provision to bar 
the Agriculture Department from stiffen- 
ing eligibility requirements and from lim- 
iting the number of poor children now 
eligible. 


Everyone concedes the success of the 


school lunch program. The program, in 
fact, is an exemplar of what Federal 
assistance projects should be. 

We must not. endanger it. 

With permission, Mr. Speaker, I put in 
the Recorn a letter I have received from 
John C. Stalker, director of the school 
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lunch program in Massachusetts, point- 
ing out the need for House Joint Resolu- 
tion 923: 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
Boston, Mass., October 15, 1971. 
Hon. Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Botann: Confirming 
our telegram of October 15th, we are enclos- 
ing the Statement of Position relative to the 
proposed changes in the application of the 
Secretary's Poverty Guidelines for Free and 
Reduced Price Lunches, Since sending the 
telegram, we have been informed that Res- 
olution H.J. 889 has been renumbered to 
H.J. 923. 

To prevent a complete disruption of our 
school food service operations, it is impera- 
tive that you support this amended Resolu- 
tion, Thank you for your continued interest 
in the Child Nutrition Programs. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. STALKER, 
Director. 


Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of House Joint 
Resolution 923 to enforce the National 
School Lunch Act. It is outrageous that 
this House should even have to concern 
itself with this resolution. Originally the 
idea to provide needy youngsters a nu- 
tritious meal as a Democratic pro- 
posal. As with several other Democratic 
proposals, the President liked the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act so much he 
adopted it as his own program. We were 
all the more surprised, therefore, to 
learn of the stringent cutback in the 
program. 

Indeed, the administration tried to 
sneak this one by. Caught with their 
hands in the lunchsack, they first backed 
down and agreed to fund the program at 
the level originally provided for by the 
Congress. Not content at one attempt 
to cheat thousands of children out of the 
one good daily meal they could get, the 
administration has now attempted to re- 
duce the number of children eligible. 

Mr. Speaker, if it were absolutely nec- 
essary, if we were somehow forced to 
choose one of the many good education 
programs, I think the National School 
Lunch Act would have to win out over 
all the others. 

This has been one of the most success- 
ful education programs to come along in 
decades, The act presupposes what many 
parents have known for years; that 
children learn better on a full stomach 
than on an empty one. But many low- 
and middle-income children go to school 
every day without a decent meal. In some 
cases the families are too poor to provide 
a balanced diet; in other instances both 
parents work, or there is only one parent 
in the home and the children are left to 
fend for themselves. Whatever the rea- 
son, for these children, the schoolday is 
a dismal affair, filled with drowsiness 
induced by hunger and empty of any 
educational benefit. These are the chil- 
dren that drop out in later years. In spite 
of their physical attendance in class, they 
had been mentally absent from any real 
learning experience. 

As if it were really necessary to prove 
it to us or many parents, a scientific re- 
search study proved beyond any remain- 


ing doubt that students who came to 
school with a decent diet or had one 
available at school fared appreciably bet- 
ter in their studies than those who had 
been deprived of a decent meal. Indeed, 
there was a marked increase in the 
scholastic achievement of students who 
were provided with a nutritious meal 
after years of coming to school on an 
empty stomach. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my colleagues to 
support this joint resolution. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I have no fur- 
ther requests for time. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
no further requests for time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Kentucky that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 923) , as amended. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 353, nays, 0, not voting 77, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 303] 


YEAS—353 


Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Til. 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. 
Delaney 
Delienback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 
du Pont 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Ellberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Pascell 
Findley 
Pish 
Fisher 


Abernethy 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Nl. 
Anderson, 

Tenn, 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Aspin 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boling 
Bow 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fila. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo, 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chisholm 


Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gude 
Haley 
Hall 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 
Flood Jones, N.C. 
Flowers Jones, Tenn. 
Ford, Gerald R. Karth 
Ford, Kastenmeier 
William D, 7 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Galagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
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Leggett 
Lennon 
Link 
Lloyd 
Long, Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McClure 
McCollister 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Martin 


Mathias, Calif. 


Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller, Ohio 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, NI. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
O'Hara 
O’Konski 
Passman 
Patten 
Pelly 


Abbitt 
Abourezk 
Ashley 
Badillo 
Baring 
Bergland 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Carter 
Chappell 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Crane 
Culver 
Danielson 
Davis, S.C. 
de la Garza 
Derwinski 
Diggs 

Dow 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, La. 
Flynt 

Foley 
Fuqua 


Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Podell 
Poff 
Powell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Ill. 
Pryor, Ark. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 
Quie 
Quillen 
Randall 
Rangel 
Rarick 
Rees 
Reid, N.Y. 
Riegle 
Roberts 


Robinson, Va. 


Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 

Roy 
Runnels 
Ruppe 
Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sikes 

Sisk 


NAYS—0O 


NOT VOTING— 


Galifianakis 
Goldwater 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Halpern 
Hanna 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hillis 

Ichord 
Kuykendall 
Kyl 
Landgrebe 
Lent 

Long, La. 
McCloskey 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Mann 
Mathis, Ga. 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills, Ark. 
Mills, Md. 
Mitchell 
Montgomery 
Murphy, N.Y. 
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Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 
Stanton, 

J. William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor 
‘Teague, Tex. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Udall 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 
Widnall 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, 

Charles H. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zion 
Zwach 


TT 


Obey 
O'Neill 
Patman 
Poage 
Price, Tex. 
Railsback 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Rousselot 
Roybal 
Scheuer 
Staggers 
Stephens 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Teague, Calif. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Whitten 
Wilson, Bob 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Zablocki 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the joint resolution, as amended, was 


passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. O'Neill with Mr. Rhodes. 


Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 


Gubser. 


Mr. de la Garza with Mr. Teague of Cali- 


fornia. 


Mr. Bergland with Mr. Wydler. 


Mr. Chappell with Mr. Kyl. 


Mr. Mathis of Georgia with Mr. Hillis. 
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Mr. Culver with Mr. McEwen. 
Mr. Davis of South Carolina with Mr. 
Broyhill of North Carolina. 
Mr. Foley with Mr. Kuykendall. 
Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Halpern. 
Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Bob 
Wilson. 
. Wolff with Mr. Goldwater. 
. Staggers with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 
. Hanna with Mr. Carter. 
. Zablocki with Mr. Railsback. 
. Van Deerlin with Mr. Landgrebe. 
. Mann with Mr. Price of Texas. 
. Montgomery with Mr, McKinney. 
. Flynt with Mr. Lent. 
. Fuqua with Mr. Crane. 
. Galifianakis with Mr. Wyatt. 
. Hogan with Mr. Mills of Maryland. 
. Scheuer with Mr. Conyers. 
. Stephens with Mr. McCloskey. 
. Whitten with Mr. Rousselot, 
. Perkins with Mr. Badillo, 
- Ullman with Mr. Symington. 
. Diggs with Mr. Derwinski. 
. Ichord with Mrs. Hicks of Massachu- 


. Ashley with Mr. Dow. 

. Abourezk with Mr. Roybal. 

. Abbitt with Mr. Mills of Arkansas. 

. Cotter with Mr. Mitchell. 

. Reuss with Mr. Long of Louisiana. 

. Patman with Mr. Danielson. 

. Stuckey with Mr. Eckhardt. 

. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Baring. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 


bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Jlli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


COOPERATIVE ANIMAL DISEASE 
CONTROL 


Mr. PURCELL, Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
10458) to broaden and expand the powers 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to coop- 
erate with countries in the Western 
Hemisphere to prevent or retard com- 
municable diseases of animals, where the 
Secretary deems such action necessary 
to protect the livestock, poultry, and re- 
lated industries of the United States, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Unitex States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first 
section of the Act of February 28, 1947, as 
amended (61 Stat. 7; 80 Stat. 330; 21 U.S.C. 
114b), is amended to read as follows: 

“The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to cooperate with the Governments of Mexico, 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Costa Rica, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, British Honduras, Panama, 
Colombia, and Canada in carrying out oper- 
ations or measures to eradicate, suppress, or 
control, or to prevent or retard, any com- 
municable disease of animals, including but 
not limited to foot-and-mouth disease, rin- 
derpest, or screwworm in such countries 
where he deems such action necessary to pro- 
tect the livestock, poultry, and related in- 
dustries of the United States. In performing 
the operations or measures authorized in this 
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Act, the Government of such countries shall 
be responsible for the authority necessary to 
carry out such operations or measures on all 
lands and properties therein and for such 
other facilities and means as in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture are neces~ 
sary. The measure and character of coopera- 
tion carried out under this Act on the 

of the United States and on the part of the 
Governments of such countries, including the 
expenditure or use of funds appropriated pur- 
suant to this Act, shall be such as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Arrangements for the cooperation authorized 
by this Act shall be made through and in 
consultation with the Secretary of State. The 
authority contained in this Act is in addi- 
tion to and not in substitution for the au- 
thority of existing law.” 

Sec, 2. Section 2 of the Act of February 
28, 1947, as amended (61 Stat. 7; 70 Stat. 
1033; 21 U.S.C. 114c), is amended by striking 
out the words “of Mexico” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “of Mexico, Guate- 
mala, El Salvador, Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, British Honduras, Panama, Co- 
lombia, and Canada,”". 

Sec. 3. The Act of July 6, 1968 (82 Stat. 
294; 21 U.S.C. 114d-2 through d-6) is hereby 
repealed. 


The SPEAKER. 
manded? 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill presently before 
the House, H.R. 10458, is designed to ex- 
tend the authority of the Secretary of 
Agriculture with regard to the preven- 
tion of the entry into the United States 
of communicable animal diseases. 

Over 1,350 horses were killed by Ven- 
ezuelan equine encephalomyelitis, VEE, 
in the United States last summer. In 
spite of the knowledge that ultracon- 
tagious strains of this horse sleeping 
sickness have existed in Central America 
for well over 30 years, the Department 
of Agriculture explained—once the dis- 
ease had entered this country and rav- 
aged the horse population of Texas—that 
they were without power to combat its 
spread outside the boundaries of the 
United States. 

Serious outbreaks of horse encephalitis 
reoccurred in Venezuela in 1962 and 
1968. In 1969 the disease erupted in 
Guatemala. From there the epi- 
demic spread rapidly westward and 
northward through El Salvador, Hondu- 
ras, and Nicaragua. By August 1970, 
nearly 3,000 horses had been killed by 
the disease in Mexico alone. Tens of 
thousands of horses have been killed 
throughout the history of this disease. 

The disease is a virus, transmitted by 
mosquito. In the 1940’s the United States 
Army developed a live-virus serum which 
proved effective in vaccinations con- 
ducted in Central and South America 
with the cooperation of the Army and 
the U.S. State Department. 

The Department of Agriculture, how- 
ever, has traditionally maintained that 
since the disease was an exotic one, a 
license for the production of the serum 
within the United States—even for ex- 
port use only—was not feasible. Finally, 
on July 9, 1971, two cases of VEE were 


Is a second de- 
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confirmed near Brownsville, Tex. On 
July 16, 1971, the Department of Agricul- 
ture hired a U.S. drug manufacturer to 
produce the drug on an around the 
clock basis. 

This bill is designed to erase any and 
all roadblocks to the cooperation of the 
U.S. Government with the countries of 
Central and South America as well as 
Canada in halting communicable animal 
diseases before they get to our borders. It 
has the endorsement of the Department 
of Agriculture, the Office of Management 
and Budget, and of the Agriculture 
Committee. 

Another animal disease that presents 
potential dangers to the United States 
is African swine fever. The existence of 
this disease in Cuba was reported on 
June 23, 1971. So far, no outbreak has 
occurred in the United States nor any of 
the Central American countries. The en- 
actment of this bill would give the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture the authority to co- 
operate with all of the countries includ- 
ed in the legislation in taking whatever 
steps are required to prevent such an out- 
break. 

The report which accompanies H.R. 
10458 (H. Rept. No. 92-553) states: 

It is believed that if the Secretary of 
Agriculture were given authority to cooper- 
ate with the governments listed, outbreaks 
of such diseases can be controlled and the 
chances of their spreading into the United 
States greatly reduced. 


Mr. Speaker, this is good legislation. 
It is far-reaching. American consumers, 
for example, are accustomed to meat and 
poultry products of the highest stand- 
ards, By giving this proposed authority 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, the con- 
tinued maintenance of those standards 
will be insured. 

I strongly urge the favorable consid- 
eration of this bill. Its passage would 
Save millions of dollars of investment in 
livestock. Its passage would further in- 
sure the protection of our already high 
standards of meat and animal products 
Its passage is truly within the best na- 
tional interest. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ADDABBO. As a member of the 
Subcommittee on Appropriations I re- 
member that we had funds in that bill 
for the control of, or research on, swine 
fever and the diseases covered by this 
bill, 

When the gentleman speaks about the 
Secretary of Agriculture cooperating 
with these other countries in this effort, 
how much will that cost? 

Mr. PURCELL. The Department of 
Agriculture says that this will add 
$450,000 per year to the cost of carrying 
on this program. It is an extension, real- 
ly, of our foot-and-mouth-disease opera- 
tion that we now have in most of these 
countries, primarily in Mexico. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, can the 
gentleman tell me how much the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture presently has for 
research on swine fever and equine en- 
cephalitis which is covered in this bill? 

Mr. PURCELL. I cannot give the gen- 
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tleman the amount of money which the 
Secretary of Agriculture now has for re- 
search purposes. However, this bill per se 
does not involve itself in research. This 
bill provides that we would cooperate, 
which might not exclude some research. 

Mr. ADDABBO. And that cooperation, 
as the gentleman has previously stated, 
will cost about $450,000? 

Mr. PURCELL. That is my under- 
standing, based on a letter from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture addressed to the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill passed out of 
the Agriculture Committee with no votes 
against it. I know of no one who is op- 
posed to it. It will prevent the spread of 
this kind of disease or any other commu- 
nicable animal disease, we think, from the 
Central American countries or Mexico, 
or from Canada. This would have a very 
good economic effect for us and also 
something to protect human life in this 
country. 

The vaccine which was used in this ef- 
fort earlier is a vaccine developed by 
the U.S. Army for use on human beings 
and not on animals. This was one 
of the difficulties. However, after great 
delays, in my opinion, this vaccine was 
released and was allowed to be produced 
in vast quantities and, for the first time, 
was used on the horse population of the 
country. The disease epidemic was then 
stopped. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
10458 and associate myself with the re- 
marks of my colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. PURCELL), the chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Feed Grains and 
Livestock. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like just to say 
that this bill gives to the Secretary of 
Agriculture the tools necessary with 
which to meet any emergency in live- 
stock or poultry diseases before they 
reach the shores of our own country. 
It is of imminent importance to all of 
our people, consumers as well as pro- 
ducers, that we implement this program. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this bill 
is to more effectively protect the live- 
stock and poultry population of the 
United States. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture presently has the authority to co- 
operate with Mexico in eradicating foot- 
and-mouth disease, rinderpest, and screw 
worm. He has similar authority to co- 
operate with Central American nations 
on only foot-and-mouth disease and 
rinderpest. 

The purpose of this bill, of which I am 
a cosponcor, is to extend the authority of 
the Secretary to cooperate with several 
other countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and to broaden his authority by 
including all other communicable dis- 
eases of animals. His authority also is 
broadened to include the administration 
of cooperative programs to control or 
eradicate poultry diseases. 

The 10 countries which would be in- 
cluded in the law, if enacted, would be 
as follows: Mexico, Guatemala, El Sal- 
vador, Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
British Honduras, Panama, Colombia, 
and Canada. 
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In recent months we have all heard 
about “VEE” Venezuelan Equine En- 
cephalomyelitis. This horse sleeping sick- 
ness disease has existed in Venezuela 
since 1935. 

The disease moved into Central Amer- 
ica about 1969, some 30 years later, It 
reached southern Mexico in 1970 and 
moved into an area just south of Tam- 
pico, Mexico, in April 1971. On July 9, 
1971, laboratory analyses confirmed two 
cases of VEE near Brownsville, Tex. 

As pointed out in the committee report, 
the latest figures available to the com- 
mittee showed that approximately 1,354 
horses had died as a result of VEE and 
about 2,000 had been sick. Also, approxi- 
mately 94 humans became ill from the 
disease. 

Another animal disease that presents 
potential dangers is African swine fever. 
The existence of this disease in Cuba 
was reported on June 23, 1971. Precau- 
tionary restrictions were immediately 
imposed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
at ports visited by ships in trade with 
Cuba. So far, no outbreak has occurred 
in the United States nor in the Central 
American countries. Certainly the Sec- 
retary should have the authority to co- 
operate with the countries included in 
this legislation should such an outbreak 
occur. 

Scientists recognize that complete 
eradication of VEE is probably not pos- 
sible, and fortunately African swine fever 
is not yet a major threat. American con- 
sumers are accustomed to meat and 
poultry products of the highest stand- 
ards, and that as a matter of prudence 
feel our Nation should now take steps to 
prevent any spread of poultry diseases 
as well as animal diseases into the 
United States. If the Secretary of Agri- 
culture were given authority to cooper- 
ate with the governments listed, out- 
breaks of such diseases can be controlled 
and the chances of their spreading into 
the United States greatly reduced. 

This is a good bill, Mr. Speaker; it 
should be approved by the House. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ZWACH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. I do not want any Members of 
this body to think that this is a bill de- 
signed for the sole purpose of helping 
the agricultural sector. This is a bill 
which is in the interest of all Americans. 

At the University of Iowa Medical 
School, for instance, we now have on the 
regular staff veterinarians whose job it 
is to locate the early existence of certain 
diseases among animals so that they may 
know how to treat them when these dis- 
eases are transmitted to humans. 

Frequently, we have the development 
of so-called super bugs which defy all 
treatment, and we find that within 30 
to 60 days after these infective agents 
appear in livestock, they also appear in 
human beings. 

So this bill is an important one. It is 
essential that we pass this legislation. 

Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. I would 
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just express the hope that this bill can 
be passed. It is a very important bill. I 
see nothing but good that can come from 
it. As I said, as far as I know there is no 
objection of any kind to it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. PUrcELL) that the House suspend 
the rules and pass the bill H.R. 10458, as 
amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr, ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify 
absent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 342, nays 0, not voting 89, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 304] 


YEAS—342 


Collins, Ill. 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Daniel, Va, 
Daniels, N.J. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Wis. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Drinan 
Duiski 
Duncan 

du Pont 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 


Abernethy 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashbrook 


Hall 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
‘Henderson 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn, 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 


Biaggi 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 


Boggs 
Boland 
Bow Evans, Colo. 


Eshleman 


Brademas 
Brasco 

Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla, 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo, 
Burton 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byron 

Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 

Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 


Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers Keith 
Foley Kemp 
Ford, Gerald R. King 
Ford, Kluczynski 
William D. Koch 
Forsythe Kyl 
Fountain Kyros 
Fraser Landrum 
Frelinghuysen Latta 
Frenzel Leggett 
Frey Lennon 
Fulton, Tenn. Link 
Gallagher Lloyd 
Garmatz Long, Md. 
Gaydos Lujan 
Gettys McClory 
Giaimo McClure 
Goldwater McCollister 
Gonzalez McCormack 
Goodling McCulloch 
Grasso McDade 
Gray McDonald, 
Green, Oreg. Mich. 


Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 


McFall 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McMillan 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 
Madden 
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Quie 
Quillen 
Randall 
. Rangel 
Rarick 


Rees 

Reid, N.Y. 
Riegle 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 

Roy 

Runnels 
Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 


Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 
Talcott 
Taylor 


Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis, 
Thone 

Tiernan 


Udall 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 


NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—89 


Gubser 
Hagan 

* Halpern 
Hanna 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hillis 
Ichord 
Jonas 
Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Lent 
Long, La. 
McCloskey 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Mann 
Mathis, Ga. 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills, Ark. 
Mills, Md. 
Minshall 
Mitchell 
Montgomery 

h 


Young, Tex. 
Zion 
Zwach 


Abbitt 


g 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Carter 
Celler 
Clay 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Crane 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 


“The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. O'Neill with Mr. Rhodes. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Railsback. 

Mr. de la Garza with Mr. Kuykendall, 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Bergland with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Mathis of Georgia with Mr. Crane. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Landgrebe. 

Mr. Hogan with Mr. Broyhill of North 
Carolina, 

Mr. Cotter with Mr. McClosky. 

Mr. Culver with Mr, Carter, 

Mr. Danielson with Mr. Rousselot. 


Mr. Davis of South Carolina with Mr. Mc- 
Clure. 
Mr. Whitten with Mr. McEwen. 
Mr. Zablocki with Mr, McKinney. 
Mr. Wolff with Mr. Lent. 
Mr. Miller of California with Mr. Bob 
Wilson. 
Mr, Montgomery with Mr. Mills of Mary- 
land. 
Mr. Reuss with Mr. Teague of California, 
Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Price of Texas, 
Mr. Galifianakis with Mr. Wydler. 
Mr. Diggs with Mr. Derwinski. 
Mr. Clay with Mr. Dow. 
Mr. Mills of Arkansas with Mr. Wyatt. 
Mr. Mann with Mr. Jonas. 
Mr. Staggers with Mr, Hillis, 
” Mr. Stephens with Mr. Long of Louisiana. 
Mr, Van Deerlin with Mr. Badillo. 
Mr, Ashley with Mr. Symington. 
Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Stuckey. 
Mr. Abourezk with Mr. Conyers. 
Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Ulman. 
Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Edwards 
of Louisiana. 
Mr. Roybal with Mr. Scheuer. 
Mr. Baring with Mr. Patman, 
. Ichord with Mr, Mitchell. 
. Nix with Mr. Minshall. 
. Seiberling with Mr. Esch. 
. Slack with Mr. Fish, 
. Gibbons with Mr. Sebelius. 
. Teague of Texas with Mr. Myers. 
. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Mosher. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to broaden and expand the powers 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to cooper- 
ate with Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua, British 
Honduras, Panama, Colombia, and Can- 
ada to prevent or retard communicable 
diseases of animals, where the Secretary 
deems such action necessary to protect 
the livestock, poultry, and related indus- 
tries of the United States.” 

S motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
‘Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


PORTS AND WATERWAYS SAFETY 
ACT OF 1971 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
8140) to promote the safety of ports, 
harbors, waterfront areas, and navigable 
waters of the United States, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 8140 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Ports and Water- 
ways Safety Act of 1971.” 

Sec, 2. In order to prevent damage to, or 
the destruction or loss of any vessel, bridge, 
or other structure on or in the navigable 
waters of the United States, or any land 
structure or shore area immediately ad- 
jacent to those waters; and to protect the 
Navigable waters and the resources therein 
from environmental harm resulting from 
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vessel or structure damage, destruction, or 
loss, the Secretary of the department in 
which the Coast Guard is operating may— 

(1) establish, operate, and maintain yes- 
sel traffic services and systems for ports, har- 
bors, and other waters subject to congested 
vessel traffic; 

(2) require vessels which operate in an 
area of a vessel traffic service or system to 
utilize or comply with that service or sys- 
tem, including the carrying or installation 
of electronic or other devices necessary for 
the use of the service or system; 

(3) control vessel traffic in areas which he 
determines to be especially hazardous, or 
under conditions of reduced visibility, ad- 
verse weather, vessel congestion, or other 
hazardous circumstances by— 

(i) specifying times of entry, movement, 
or departure to, from, within, or through 
ports, harbors, or other waters; 

(1i) establishing vessel traffic routing 
schemes; 

(iii) establishing vessel size and speed 
limitations and vessel operating conditions; 
and 

(iv) restricting vessel operation, in a haz- 
ardous area or under hazardous conditions, 
to vessels which have particular operating 
characteristics and capabilities which he con- 
siders necessary for safe operation under the 
circumstances; 

(4) direct the anchoring, mooring, or move- 
ment of a vessel when nec to prevent 
damage to or by that vessel or her cargo, 
stores, supplies, or fuel; 

(5) require pilots on self-propelled vessels 
engaged in the foreign trades in areas and 
under circumstances where a pilot is not 
otherwise required by State law to be on 
board until the State having jurisdiction of 
an area involved establishes a requirement 
for a pilot in that area or under the circum- 
stances involved; 

(6) establish procedures, measures, and 
standards for the handling, loading, dis- 
charge, storage, stowage, and movement, in- 
cluding the emergency removal, control and 
disposition, of explosives or other dangerous 
articles or substances on structures subject 
to this Act; 

(7) prescribe minimum safety equipment 
requirements for structures subject to this 
Act to assure adequate protection from fire, 
explosion, natural disasters, and other seri- 
ous accidents or casualties; 

(8) establish water or waterfront safety 
zones or other measures for limited, con- 
trolled, or conditional access and activity 
when necessary for the protection of any 
vessel, structure, waters, or shore area; and 

(9) establish procedures for examination 
to assure compliance with the minimum 
safety equipment requirements for struc- 
tures. 

Sec. 3. (a) For the purpose of this Act, the 
term “United States” includes the fifty 
States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
the territories and possessions of the United 
States, and the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. 

(b) Nothing contained in this Act sup- 
plants or modifies any treaty or Federal stat- 
ute or authority granted thereunder, nor 
does it prevent a State or political subdivi- 
sion thereof from prescribing for structures 
only higher safety equipment requirements 
or safety standards than those which may be 
prescribed pursuant to this Act. 

(c) In the exercise of his authority under 
this Act, the Secretary shall consult with 
other Federal agencies, as appropriate in or- 
der to give due consideration to their statu- 
tory and other responsibilities, and to assure 
consistency of regulations applicable to ves- 
sels, structures, and areas covered by this 
Act, The Secretary may also consider, uti- 
lize, and incorporate regulations or similar 
directory materials issued by port or other 
State and local authorities. 

(d) In carrying out his duties and respon- 
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sibilities under this Act to promote the safe 
and efficient conduct of maritime commerce 
the Secretary shall consider fully the wide 
variety of interests which may be affected by 
the exercise of his authority hereunder. In 
determining the need for, and the substance 
of, any rule or regulation or the exercise of 
other authority hereunder the Secretary 
shall, among other things, consider— 

(1) the scope and degree of the hazards; 

(2) vessel traffic characteristics including 
minimum interference with the flow of com- 
mercial traffic, traffic volume, the sizes and 
types of vessels, the usual nature of local 
cargoes, and similar factors; 

(3) port and waterway configurations and 
the differences in geographic, climatic, and 
other conditions and circumstances; 

(4) environmental factors; 

(5) economic impact and effects; 

(6) existing vessel traffic control systems, 
services, and schemes; and 

(7) local practices and customs, including 
voluntary arrangements and agreements 
within the maritime community. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary may investigate any 
incident, accident, or act involving the loss 
or destruction of, or damage to, any structure 
subject to this Act, or which affects or may 
affect the safety of the ports, harbors or 
navigable waters of the United States. In any 
investigation under this Act, the Secretary 
may issue a subpena to require the attend- 
ance of any witness and the production of 
documents and other evidence. In case of 
refusal to obey a subpena issued to any per- 
son, the Secretary may request the Attorney 
General to inyoke the aid of the appropriate 
district court of the United States to compel 
compliance, Witnesses may be paid fees for 
travel and attendance at rates not exceeding 
those allowed in a district court of the United 
States. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary may issue reasonable 
rules, regulations, and standards necessary 
to implement this Act. In the exercise of his 
rulemaking authority the Secretary is sub- 
ject to the provisions of chapters 5 and 7 of 
title 5, United States Code. In preparing pro- 
posed rules, regulations, and standards, the 
Secretary shall provide an adequate oppor- 
tunity for consultation and comment to State 
and local governments, representatives of the 
marine industry, port and harbor authorities, 
and other interested parties. 

Src. 6. The Secretary shall, within one year 
after the effective date of this Act, report to 
the Congress his recommendations for legis- 
lation which may be necessary to achieve 
coordination and/or eliminate duplication 
between the functions authorized by this 
Act and the functions of any other agencies. 

Sec. 7. Whoever violates a regulation issued 
under this Act shall be liable to a civil 
penalty of not more than $1,000. The Secre- 
tary may assess and collect any civil penalty 
incurred under this Act and, in his discre- 
tion, remit, mitigate, or compromise any 
penalty. Upon failure to collect or compro- 
mise a penalty, the Secretary may request the 
Attorney General to commence an action for 
collection in any district court of the United 
States. A vessel used or employed in a viola- 
tion of a regulation under this Act shall be 
liable in rem and may be proceeded against 
in any district court of the United States 
having jurisdiction. 

Sec. 8. Whoever willfully violates a regula- 
tion issued under this Act shall be fined not 
less than $1,000 or more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than ten years, 
or both. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
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Pennsylvania (Mr. CLARK) is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, the bill be- 
fore us, H.R. 8140, is to promote much 
needed safety in our ports, harbors, and 
navigable waters. 

H.R. 8140 was introduced on May 6 
this year and was a redraft version of last 
year’s bill, H.R. 17830. This modification 
became necessary as a result of the nu- 
merous comments and criticisms directed 
toward the bill at 10 days of hearings 
last year. 

The general tenor of the criticism was 
to the effect that the bill was so loosely 
drawn as to be unnecessarily vague and 
broad in its scope. The bill was modified 
so as to answer this criticism by making 
more specific such areas as to when traf- 
fic control would be imposed and what 
structures and what shoreside structures 
would be covered. In addition, language 
was inserted to eliminate such problems 
as the alleged overlapping of jurisdiction 
between the Coast Guard and other Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Prior to this legislation, the Coast 
Guard’s port and harbor authority 
stemmed from the Magnuson Act, 50 
U.S.C. 191, which authorized the Presi- 
dent to make rules governing the move- 
ment, inspection, and guarding of ves- 
sels, harbors, ports, and waterfront fa- 
cilities in the United States on the deter- 
mination that national security is en- 
dangered. Pursuant to the mandate of 
the Magnuson Act, in 1960, the Presi- 
dent issued Executive Order 10173, which 
is currently the basic authority for the 
Coast Guard’s port security and safety 
programs. The primary purpose of the 
Executive order was the prevention of 
sabotage and subversive activity on our 
waterfronts, in order to maintain an op- 
timum national defense posture. How- 
ever, as the program has developed 
through the years, more and more atten- 
tion has been necessarily directed toward 
prevention of accidents rather than de- 
liberate acts of sabotage. The national 
emergency which was proclaimed in 1950 
still remains in effect and the Coast 
Guard today performs many of its port 
and harbor functions based on the au- 
thority derived from these emergency 
powers. Thus, it is necessary to make this 
authority permanent so that the Coast 
Guard one day ddes not find itself with 
no powers in the port and harbor safety 
area because the state of emergency has 
been revoked. 

In addition to making permanent the 
Coast Guard's present port and harbor 
safety authority, it is also necessary to 
broaden the statutory area of concern 
and establish workable procedures if we 
are to protect our navigable waters and 
the adjoining shoreline and shore areas, 
as well as port and harbor facilities. The 
purpose of this legislation is both to pro- 
tect the use of our ports and harbors as 
transportation facilities and to aid in 
the efforts against the degradation of 
the marine environment. The best way 
to avoid pollution of our water and ad- 
joining shorelines is to prevent the pol- 
lutants from being discharged into the 
waters in the first place. This bill would 
act to reduce vessel casualty risks 
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through closer attention to vessel control 
and equipment in congested waters. 

This bill would promote port and har- 
bor safety by authorizing the Coast 
Guard to: 

First. Establish, operate, and maintain 
vessel traffic systems for ports, harbors, 
and other waters subject to congested 
traffic. 

Second. Control vessel traffic in 
hazardous areas and under hazardous 
conditions by controlling movements, 
routing, speed, and operations. 

Third. Direct the anchoring, mooring 
or movement of vessel when necessary to 
prevent danger to or by that vessel or her 
cargo, stores, supplies or fuel. 

Fourth. Establish procedures for 
handling explosives or other dangerous 
articles or substances. 

Fifth. Prescribe minimum safety equip- 
ment requirements for structures sub- 
ject to the act for protection from fire, 
explosions, accidents, and disasters. 

Sixth. Establish water or waterfront 
safety zones to protect when necessary 
any vessel, structure, waters or shore 
area. 

We have had any number of marine 
disasters in our waters since World War 
II. There was the Texas City holocaust 
in 1947, the South Amboy tragedy in 1950, 
several severe marine accidents in the 
New Orleans area of the Mississippi River 
and the spilling of 800,000 gallons of oil 
into the San Francisco Bay last January. 

In addition, during the past 20 years, 
ports, harbors, waterways, and waterfront 
facilities have grown dramatically in size 
and operating capacity and with the tre- 
mendous increase in trade in this period, 
the numbers and size of vessels have in- 
creased correspondingly. Thus, if we are 
to avoid increases in the numbers and 
severity of marine accidents as men- 
tioned above, we must provide the Coast 
Guard with the authority to control ma- 
rine traffic and facilities in our port and 
waterway areas. A giant step in doing this 
would be enactment of the bill now before 
us, H.R. 8140. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill came out of the 
committee unanimously, and I know of no 
objections to the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS, Mr. Speaker, I would ask 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania this 
question: 

What does this bill do for the seafaring 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives? There are a number of high- 
powered-boat owners in the House, as I 
understand it. What does this do for 
them, if anything? Does it take anything 
away from them, or does it give them 
anything? 

Mr. CLARK. It does not give them any- 
thing and there is nothing taken away 
from them. As long as they are in a safety 
area they must do just like anyone else 
does, and obey the safety regulations. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman know 
whether they obey the rules? 

Mr. CLARK. I do not know anything 
about their personal habits, I would say 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. CLARK, Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the chairman 
of the full committee, the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. GARMATZ). 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
urge the passage of H.R. 8140, a bill that 
would promote much needed safety in 
the ports, harbors, waterfront areas, and 
navigable waters of the United States. 

The House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee has worked hard 
over the past 2 years on this legislation 
because we have been convinced that we 
must strengthen the Government’s hand 
to prevent the severe kind of oil spill 
which occurred in San Francisco Bay in 
1970, and lesser spills which have been 
occurring frequently in our waters. Just 
last year there were two bad spills in the 
Baltimore Harbor area waters of -the 
Chesapeake Bay. In addition, this bill 
would give the Government power which 
should lessen the danger of collisions be- 
tween vessels and inhibit other unsafe 
practices in and around our port areas 
which result not only in the pollution 
of our waters but in the loss of life and 
substantial property damage. 

In this connection, the National 
Transportation Safety Board report in 
May 1970 stated that aside from high- 
way accidents, which are in a class by 
themselves, there are more people killed 
each year as a result of marine accidents 
than are killed in any other form of 
transportation. 

For this reason, I was pleased that the 
President in his message to Congress on 
May 20, 1970, and the Secretary of 
Transportation in his executive com- 
munication proposed this port and har- 


bor safety type of legislation which I in- 
troduced on May 27, 1970, as H.R. 17830. 
Our committee held 10 days of hearings 


on this legislation last year which 
brought out many pertinent comments. 
As a result, we redrafted the legislation 
and I introduced an improved version, 
H.R. 8140 on May 6, 1971. 

I would like to emphasize that the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries has been most active on legis- 
lation affecting the improvement of our 
environment and marine safety. These 
are the two principal objectives of the bill 
under consideration today. Recently, our 
committee reported out and passed H.R. 
9727, familiarly known as the ocean 
dumping bill, which is landmark legis- 
lation with respect to environmental 
protection. 

I am particularly pleased with and 
proud of the accomplishments of our 
committee this year in the marine safety 
field. We initiated, expedited, and the 
President signed S. 699—formerly H.R. 
6971—the bridge-to-bridge radiotele- 
phone bill. This would require radiotele- 
phone capability and a monitoring of 
this equipment on vessels in our waters. 
Almost everyone agrees that this legis- 
lation was long overdue and should be a 
primary factor in the improvement of 
marine safety. In addition, we also ex- 
pedited H.R. 19, the recreational boat bill, 
which was also signed into law by the 
President. 

There has been an average of 1,400 
fatalities per year over the last 6 years as 
a result of small boat accidents and just 
last August, seven lives were lost when a 
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recreational boat cut in front of a tow 
on the Ohio River. Our recreational boat 
bill is the first really significant piece of 
safety legislation in this much needed 
area. Also, our committee reported out 
and the House passed H.R. 6479, which 
would require the licensing of the opera- 
tor in the wheelhouse of towboats. 

I am especially pleased that we are 
capping this list of marine safety legis- 
lation with the port and harbor safety 
bill now before us for our consideration. 
Under this bill, the Coast Guard would 
have very substantial powers to promote 
the safety and environmental quality of 
our navigable waters. The Coast Guard 
would accomplish this through its au- 
thority to prescribe standards and regu- 
lations to control such things as marine 
traffic; to determine places for anchor- 
age of vessels, and to control the move- 
ment of explosives and other dangerous 
articles. I think this additional author- 
ity in the Coast Guard is essential for 
the improvement of marine safety in our 
waters and to protect our marine en- 
vironment and property. Thus, I urge 
my colleagues to support this measure. 

Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may require to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. KEITH). 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, this is as 
the chairman has said, the most signifi- 
cant legislation on harbor safety since 
the Congress has seriously considered the 
problems that were created by the Tor- 
rey Canyon disaster. Too much time has 
elapsed. But it is fortunate in a way that 
the Torrey Canyon disaster happened at 
the time it did. That was a very substan- 
tial vessel, and they are now building 
ships three and four times as large. 
Should we have a repetition of that dis- 
aster, it could do damage far exceeding 
that which occurred in 1967. 

Although unquestionably a night- 
mare for those who suffered through the 
oily aftermath of Torrey Canyon, the 
world was fortunate to have had this 
experience in 1967 rather than 1971. 
Tanker growth has not yet reached the 
limits of technology or economics. 

In the United States, we responded by 
enacting within the context of our water 
quality statutes a scheme of liability for 
oil spills and a scenario for response to 
massive pollution incidents relying pri- 
marily upon the party responsible for 
the incident to spearhead the cleanup 
effort. To the extent that a Federal re- 
sponse must be initiated, a detailed na- 
tional contingency plan and various re- 
gional plans have been devised under the 
auspices of the Council on Environmental 
Quality. ; 

Our efforts and those of most countries 
have been focused upon the aftermath 
of a tanker grounding, collision, or other 
accident. H.R. 8140 represents the horse 
which logically should go before the 
cart. Its thrust is preventive rather than 
corrective. 

Unfortunately, the technology of oil 
pollution control—oil containment and 
removal—has progressed very little since 
Torey Canyon. We are no better prepared 
today to cope with the spillage of 100,000 
tons of oil than we were in 1967. We must 
concentrate upon avoiding such a dis- 
aster rather than cleaning up the messy 
aftermath, Illustrative of this was the 
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collision in San Francisco Bay last Jan- 
uary which involved two 1940 vintage 
tankers engaged in our coastwise trade. 
Monumental efforts on the part of the 
ships’ owner, the Coast Guard, and 
thousands of dedicated volunteers could 
not overcome the forces of wind and tide 
which carried the oil for miles along the 
Pacific coast to biologically delicate 
beach and marsh areas. Thousands of 
migratory waterfowl died as a result. The 
cost of this cleanup effort nevertheless 
ran into millions of dollars. 

It is an uncomfortable fact we are 
compelled to live with in this age of the 
supertanker that we are literally at the 
mercy of those who guide these ships. 
The traditional concepts of the rules of 
the road and the age-old autonomy of a 
ship’s master must be questioned when 
the life or death of the marine ecosystem 
and the livelihood of millions of people 
are placed in the hands of a few men 
guiding such ships through our ports and 
along our coasts day and night. 

While it is true that the very large 
tankers—over 200,000 tons—cannot enter 
most of our ports because of channel lim- 
itations, the San Francisco disaster 
proved clearly that much smaller ships 
which regularly enter all American ports 
are capable of inflicting incredible dam- 
age. 

This, then, Mr. Speaker, is the reason 
why H.R. 8140 is so vital. We must give 
the Coast Guard a broad mandate, and 
the tools to insure that the Torrey Can- 
yon, Arizona Standard, and other disas- 
trous tanker casualties of the past dec- 
ade are not repeated. There have been, of 
course, literally hundreds of other colli- 
sions involving cargo ships and barge 
tows on our inland and coastal waters, 
which have taken a heavy toll of life and 
property, with increasing frequency dur- 
ing this same period. This legislation 
will, I believe, lead to a significant de- 
cline in such accidents in congested port 
areas where the Coast Guard will con- 
centrate its initial efforts. 

The Ports and Waterways Safety Act, 
as reported by the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, authorizes 
the Coast Guard to undertake a variety 
of preventive measures in order to pro- 
tect vessels, bridges, and other structures 
on or in the navigable waters, and shore 
structures adjacent to those waters from 
the effects of marine casualties. While 
this authority already has been exercised 
to a degree under the emergency wartime 
powers of the Magnuson Act, this legis- 
lation places the Coast Guard’s authority 
upon a permanent basis and expands the 
scope of this authority to recognize that 
the waters and their resources are a vital 
national asset to be protected. 

The Coast Guard pursuant to this au- 
thority may establish vessel traffic con- 
trol systems in congested areas and re- 
quire ships operating in such an area to 
comply with the control system including 
where appropriate the use of electronic 
or other devices required for effective 
participation. 

Where circumstances warrant positive 
vessel control—for example, while navi- 
gating in fog—the Coast Guard may pre- 
scribe when and under what conditions 
ships may move, their route, and prohibit 
ships from moving which do not meet 
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criteria deemed necessary for safe oper- 
ation. 

The Coast Guard may require pilots on 
self-propelled vessels engaged in foreign 
trade when a pilot is not otherwise re- 
quired by State law. Since the founding 
of this Nation, pilotage has been con- 
ducted under State law, and the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine has determined 
to continue this arrangement which has 
generally worked extremely well. In order 
to be of any use, however, a pilot must be 
on board the ship. The mere payment of 
pilotage fees does not contribute to mar- 
itime safety. Certain States do not re- 
quire that vessels actually take a pilot on 
board so long as the pilotage fees are 
paid. There is a degree of inconvenience 
in picking up and discharging a pilot, 
and when the master of a ship has a 
pilot’s endorsement on his license, the 
owners often merely pay the fee and dis- 
pense with the pilot. Such was the case 
in the San Francisco Bay collision where 
the outbound ship on a foreign voyage to 
Canada paid for a pilot but did not have 
to take one on board Under this legisia- 
tion, the Coast Guard will be able to in- 
sist that pilots are used even though 
State law may require only that the 
pilotage fee be paid. 

Beyond the movement of vessels in our 
navigable waters, the Ports and Water- 
ways Safety Act authorizes the Coast 
Guard to oversee the handling and move- 
ment of dangerous cargoes of all kinds, 
whereas existing authority is basically 
limited to inflammable liquids and ex- 
plosives. It will permit the Coast Guard 
to prescribe minimum safety equipment 
standards for structures subject to the 
act and to insure continued compliance 
with such standards. States and localities 
may prescribe higher standards as they 
see fit. 

Mr. Speaker, several of the amend- 
ments adopted by the Merchant Marine 
Committee deserve comment. The com- 
mittee wisely adopted language for the 
guidance of the Coast Guard in carrying 
out the intent of this act. Obviously, com- 
plex traffic control systems are not called 
for everywhere. They are expensive to 
install and operate. The authority 
granted here must be used wisely to in- 
sure that the need is met where it is 
greatest. Section 3(d) of the reported 
bill clearly sets forth these guidelines. 
It is expected that our major ports, in- 
cluding New York, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, and Seattle will receive im- 
mediate attention, as will those critical 
waterways such as the lower Mississippi 
and Chesapeake Bay. 

Early in the hearings on this legisla- 
tion, the question arose as to its impact 
upon the role of the Corps of Engineers. 
The corps has traditionally exercised 
broad responsibility over the speed and 
movement of vessels on our inland navi- 
gable waters, most importantly on the 
Mississippi River and its tributaries. 
Under this legislation, the Coast Guard 
will assume responsibility where it con- 
siders it necessary to carry out the intent 
of the act on our inland waters. While 
the corps and the Coast Guard have as- 
sured the committee that no conflict or 
duplication of duties or responsibilities 
will arise, the committee has adopted 
language requiring submission of a re- 
port within 1 year setting forth legisla- 
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tive recommendations, if needed, to 
achieve coordination and eliminate du- 
plication between the Coast Guard and 
other agencies, principally the Corps of 
Engineers. 

Mr. Speaker, while this is permissive 
legislation, it is my expectation that the 
Coast Guard will move forcefully to carry 
out its mandate. We cannot afford a 
Torrey Canyon off Georges Bank or an 
Arizona Standard in Chesapeake Bay or 
Long Island Sound. I am sure that the 
maritime industry cannot afford such 
disasters either and will cooperate fully 
with the Coast Guard under the broad 
consultation provisions adopted by the 
committee. 

This is a long overdue bill. Not a cure 
but a vital step in the right direction at 
last. I urge my colleagues to give it their 
unanimous support. 

Mr. Speaker, with reference to the ex- 
change which took place a moment ago 
between the gentleman from Iowa and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania con- 
cerning vessels owned by Members of 
Congress, some of us do not own vessels 
as large as others. We would hope that 
there would be some proviso or at least 
some legislative record to indicate that 
the little fellow on a Sailfish such as I 
own does not have to have a radio or 
radar if he were travelling in navigable 
waters which would be home ground to 


him and with which he, as a sailor, would - 


be familiar. The statutory requirement 
does permit the Coast Guard to go very 
far in requiring safety devices abroad all 
vessels. 

I would hope the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the subcommittee would give 
some reassurance that these regulations 
and rules, as they relate to small boats, 
would not impose an unnecessary burden 
upon the little vessels that ply on the 
fringes of these navigable waters. 

The statutory authority contained 
herein does permit the Coast Guard to re- 
quire very extensive electronic equipment 
aids upon very small vessels. Unless there 
is some legislative record which indicates 
that commonsense must prevail, the 
little fellow still should have to get out of 
the way of the big vessel that may be 
bearing down on him. He should not 
have to have the same electronic gear 
that is required on the major transport 
vessels. 

Would the gentieman from Pennsyl- 
vania care to comment on that? 

Mr. CLARK. As I am sure the gentle- 
man knows, we put in the report lan- 
guage which would take care of what the 
gentleman has referred to. It states: 

Although the Coast Guard feels that no 
marine traffic system can operate satisfactory 
if recreational boats would be exempt from 
its authority in circumstances of marine 
emergencies, it does not intend to require 
the recreational boater to purchase complex 
and expensive electronic equipment which 
would not be of any real use to the pleasure- 
boater. 


Mr. KEITH. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s observation, but that language is 
only in the report and not in the bill. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEITH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Delaware. 
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Mr. pu PONT. The gentleman raises a 
good point. The question was raised in 
committee in considerable detail, and 
while it is necessary to have broad lan- 
guage in the bill in order to put small 
craft under the jurisdiction of the Coast 
Guard to effect the purposes of the act, 
it was recognized that the Coast Guard 
would apply a rule of reason and would 
not require, for example, a $20,000 elec- 
tronic navigational unit in a $20,000 
pleasure craft. 

Just to take one example, I think as 
far as the committee is concerned and 
floor debate is concerned, the legislative 
history should be very clear that a rule 
of reason should be applied. We are not 
making an effort to overburden the small 

at owner with expensive equipment. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
commend the chairman for bringing this 
much needed piece of legislation to the 
floor. The problems and complexities of 
waterway and port traffic are well- 
known. The Coast Guard has been dili- 
gently pursuing the promotion of sound 
safety standards in congested areas, but 
it has become apparent that their au- 
thority is not extensive enough to meet 
the scope of the traffic problems. I think 
that this measure will go a long way in 
providing the Coast Guard with the 
proper statutory authority for effecting 
safe traffic conditions. 

I would like to draw the Members at- 
tention to section 2(2) which authorizes 
the Coast Guard to require vessels oper- 
ating in highly congested areas to carry 
certain electronic devices necessary for 
use in the traffic system. I raised the 
point in committee that this might be 
construed to include small pleasure craft. 
I was fearful that such a broadly based 
authority might require small pleasure 
craft owners to carry expensive electronic 
equipment. 

It was recognized by the committee 
that such requirements on the pleasure 
boatowners would be unfair. This sub- 
ject is treated in some detail on page 9 
in the committee report. It is apparent 
from these comments that the Coast 
Guard does not intend to burden the 
small-boat operator with highly sophisti- 
cated, expensive equipment. 

Since the act is broad on its face, I 
would like to once again reiterate the 
intention of this act. While fully recog- 
nizing the necessity to give the Coast 
Guard a broad mandate to perform their 
task of insuring high safety standards 
in congested areas, it is the intention of 
the committee not to place unfair bur- 
dens on the small-boat operator. It is 
hoped that when the Coast Guard car- 
ries out this statute, due consideration 
will be given to the burden imposed by 
requiring electronic equipment in rela- 
tion to the type of craft in question. 
While the Coast Guard maintains that 
no marine traffic system can operate sat- 
isfactorily without the inclusion of recre- 
ational craft, it is the hope of the com- 
mittee that no severe expenses will be 
imposed on the recreational boatsman 
and that proper discretion will be used 
by the Coast Guard in the application of 
the statute to this class of mariners. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. MAILLIARD)., 
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Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the history of marine 
transportation is one of gradual evolution 
markde by infrequent periods of revolu- 
tionary change in technology. The transi- 
tion from sail to steam power was one 
such technological breakthrough. Even 
that fundamental change took place over 
several decades, however. Today another 
landmark development in marine tech- 
nology is at the midpoint of its natural 
progression. After a decade of rapid 
growth, the tanker or bulk carrier is ap- 
proaching the one-half million ton ca- 
pacity mark. By the end of this decade, 
ships of 1,000,000 tons capacity will be 
plying the shipping lanes of the world. 
Their size staggers the imagination. 

From ancient time to the present day, 
ships have enjoyed a unique status in 
law as virtually separate states under 
the leadership of one man who until only 
a few years ago was literally a king exer- 
cising life and death power over his 
subjects. While we have mitigated the 
harsher aspects of rule by a ship’s cap- 
tain over the crew, the underlying con- 
cepts of freedom of action remain with 
us, These concepts are still valid on the 
high seas where just as in the days of sail 
the ship is cut off notwithstanding mod- 
ern communications. Only the ship’s 


master is in position to make vital deci-. 


sions on the high seas. We must continue 
to rely on his judgment and experience 
guided only by custom and the broadly 
written rules of the road. 

As in the case of civil aviation, how- 
ever, we have now reached a stage in the 
development of ships where traditional 
concepts of command at sea must give 
way when ships are navigating in con- 
gested waters in ports, inland rivers, and 
even on the high seas while still close 
inshore. The potential harm to life, prop- 
erty, and the environment has grown 
perhaps in geometric proportion to the 
growth in ship size when the nature of 
today’s cargoes is considered—oil, ex- 
plosives, caustic, and other toxic sub- 
stances. 

We have been fortunate—indeed, 
lucky—to have had so few serious ma- 
rine casualties under these circum- 
stances. It is a tribute to the skill and 
dedication of our merchant mariners— 
officer and seaman alike. Luck does not 
last forever, as was proven so eloquently 
last January at the mouth of San Fran- 
cisco Bay. That collision between two 
small World War II vintage tankers re- 
leasing less than a million gallons of oil 
was only a faint shadow of the disaster 
we face if two modern coastwise tankers 
in the 100,000-ton class should ever col- 
lide. 

The responsibility for moving ships 
in fog-shrouded harbors can no longer 
be placed exclusively upon one man on 
the bridge. It is not a fair burden and 
one that our society cannot afford to 
delegate. The collision of any two ships 
at the entrance to San Francisco Bay 
or New York Harbor 50 years ago was of 
little concern to anyone beyond those 
immediately involved. Today the colli- 
sion of any two cargo ships may spell 
economic disaster for thousands of peo- 
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ple and untold damage to the environ- 
ment. 

While we will not reach the degree 
of control over ship movements that we 
now regularly exercise over commercial 
air traffic, the passage of H.R. 8140 will 
mark a sharp departure from past per- 
missive attitudes toward marine navi- 
gation. This is necessary and should be 
welcomed by those who command the 
massive tankers and containerships of 
today. The technology of marine traffic 
control is in its infancy and will evolve 
gradually as the available technology 
and experience permit. Systems far more 
sophisticated than we have today will be 
available a decade from now. 

The Ports and Waterways Safety Act 
is a logical and necessary progression in 
the history of marine transportation. It 
cannot be put off. There is too much at 
stake. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa such time as he consumes. 

Mr. GROSS. I merely wish to ask the 
gentleman a question. I have had my 
eye on a nice rowboat with an outboard 
motor. You would not make me buy radar 
equipment for that; would you? 

Mr, PELLY. I would say to the gentle- 
man he could have flown the congres- 
sional flag on his boat if he had not ob- 
jected one time to a bill that came up 
which aroused—— 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I wondered, too, if 
this bill would provide for a congres- 
sional flag to be flown from the radar or 
radio antenna, the yardarm, or what- 
ever it might be. I just want to know if 
I will have to install radar equipment on 
the rowboat I intend to buy when I leave 
the Congress either voluntarily or invol- 
untarily. 

Mr. PELLY. The gentleman from Iowa 
is a well-known fisherman. I would only 
give him the assurance that if he goes 
out into dangerous waters, the Coast 
Guard will try to protect him from the 
hazards of the sea. 

Mr. GARMATZ, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the chairman. 

Mr. GARMATZ. In further answer to 
the question of the gentleman from 
Iowa, I refer to page 9 of the report and 
the following language: 

Aside from these protections mentioned 
in the bill, however, it is clear from the testi- 
mony at the hearings and from discussions 
with the Coast Guard, and your committee 
would like this report to reflect, that the 
Coast Guard does not intend to impose a 
severe economic impact on recreational boat- 
ers by requiring them to install expensive 
electronic devices if any at all. 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the Ports 
and Waterways Safety Act is a necessary 
tool in the Coast Guard’s continuing and 
tireless pursuit of maritime safety. 

The existing port security program 
founded upon the Magnuson act is to- 
tally inadequate for safeguarding our 
ports and waterways and other vital eco- 
nomic and environmental interests from 
the drastic consequences of ship colli- 
sions and other marine perils. 

In the near future, I hope that oil from 
the Alaskan North Slope under adequate 
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safeguards, will begin to move by tanker 
from Valdez to the west coast, includ- 
ing refineries near Seattle. This move- 
ment is of vital concern to the economy 
of our country, but is not without risk. 
We must insure that the tankers en- 
gaged in this trade are equipped with 
the most sophisticated equipment pos- 
sible for collision avoidance and position 
finding. 

The Coast Guard must be prepared to 
control the movement of these tankers in 
and out of harbor and in the narrow pas- 
sages leading to most of our west coast 
ports. 

The Ports and Waterways Safety Act 
will authorize the Coast Guard to require 
whatever electronic gear is considered 
necessary on these ships in order to par- 
ticipate effectively in a traffic control pro- 
gram. Likewise, it will enable the Coast 
Guard to establish the system and insist 
upon strict compliance on the part of 
the shipowners and masters. 

The importance of this legislation is, 
of course, nationwide in scope. The Mis- 
sissippi River has been the scene of nu- 
merous collisions in the past few years 
between oceangoing vessels and river 
tows. Loss of life has been high; prop- 
erty damage extensive. 

New York Harbor has witnessed a 
number of disastrous collisions. No port 
or waterway is immune, and none is pre- 
pared today to cope with the destruc- 
tion which a massive oil spill or fire can 
produce. 

Prevention is the best cure, and this 
legislation is preventive medicine which 
the maritime industry may find hard to 
swallow at times. 

I have no doubt, however, that the en- 
actment of the Ports and Waterways 
Safety Act will be in the economic self- 
interest of the maritime industry and 
will lead to a safer and more productive 
transportation system. At the same time, 
our vital marine resources and the ma- 
rine environment generally will be en- 
hanced. 

In the area of oil pollution, there is, 
of course, another side to the coin. Acci- 
dents are one aspect of the problem. The 
routine discharge of oil and waste from 
ships at sea is the other side of the com- 
plex issue. We must move forward to- 
ward the adoption of systems at the in- 
ternational level which will stop the 
pollution of the sea by oil. President 
Nixon has called for an end to the 
deliberate discharge of oil by 1975. Per- 
haps too ambitious a goal, but one 
worthy of our vigorous support. Only 
through the promulgation of interna- 
tional standards of tanker construction 
can this problem be solved. The world’s 
oceans respect no boundaries, and even- 
tually this steady flow of oil into the sea 
will degrade all of the oceans. 

The United States is leading the way 
in these international efforts, and H.R. 
8140 is indicative of our determination to 
set our own house in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. BYRNE). 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 8140. 

We have before us today for our con- 
sideration a much needed piece of legis- 
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lation which should operate to increase 
the safe operation of vessels and the safe 
use of related facilities in our port and 
waterway areas. 

The bill now before us, H.R. 8140, is 
truly a fine example of the results of the 
legislative process at its best. After its 
introduction last year as H.R. 17830, the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee held 10 days of hearings on 
the measure. Although most of the wit- 
nesses favored the marine safety and 
environmental aspects of the bill they 
were virtually unanimous in their oppo- 
sition to the bill as drafted. The chief 
complaint seemed to be that the bill was 
not specific and was too vague and broad 
in its scope. Indeed, these criticisms had 
some merit and the bill was redrafted to 
answer the spectrum of complaints and 
to come up with a measure that would 
do the intended job but still satisfy the 
marine industry. 

Between the redrafted version and the 
amendments added in committee we feel 
that the bill now before us for passage 
is an excellent bill since it provides the 
Coast Guard with all the necessary tools 
to insure port and harbor safety, yet 
provides the marine industry with suf- 
ficient safe guards against unreasonable 
regulations. For example, the bill was 
amended to provide numerous guidelines 
and criteria which the Secretary must 
refer to in exercising his authority under 
the act. Also, it was provide that the 
Secretary, in preparing rules an regu- 
lations, must consult with State and local 
governments, representatives of the ma- 
rine industry, port and harbor authori- 
ties, and other interested parties. In ad- 
dition, the bill was redrafted so as to 
provide specific instances such as haz- 
ardous conditions and circumstances for 
the imposition of vessel traffic systems. 
Also, structures as covered under the act 
have been defined both in the bill and in 
the report so as to make it crystal clear 
exactly what is to be covered under this 
measure. 

The examples mentioned above are 
just a few things which we have done 
in refining this legislation to insure an 
adequate bill that will provide the Coast 
Guard the authority to require safe ports 
and harbors and yet protect the interests 
of entities governed. For these reasons, 
I urge my colleagues to support this port 
and harbor safety legislation now before 
us. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. DOWNING). 

Mr. DOWNING. I thank the Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, the primary function of 
H.R. 8140 is that it provides for the es- 
tablishment, maintenance and operation 
of marine traffic systems. The question 
immediately arises as to where such sys- 
tems will be located. Unfortunately, 
there is no simple or short, concise an- 
swer to this question. It is clear, however, 
from the data compiled by the Coast 
Guard and the Corps of Engineers and 
from the marine accident experience 
over the past several years that marine 
traffic systems are required to accommo- 
date the rapidly increasing volume of 
marine traffic in our navigable waters. 
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The Coast Guard is currently studying 
the need for marine traffic systems in 14 
major U.S. ports and waterways. In some 
of these ports and waterways a compara- 
tively simple traffic separation system, 
coupled with effective communications, 
would accomplish the desired goal. In 
other locations, a sophisticated, complex 
of sea lanes, control points, surveillance 
devices, communication networks and 
central control centers may be necessary. 
This entire problem of imposing marine 
traffic systems should be conducted so 
as to maintain a careful] balance between 
cost and benefit and to meet the needs of 
a given area with the simplest system 
that will yield the desired results. In ad- 
dition, it is quite clear that complex ma- 
rine traffic systems can result only 
through an evolutionary process apply- 
ing methods and equipment which have 
proved to be practical and effective 
through experience. 

As the needs of a particular port are 
determined, it may be apparent that 
there is a “sometime requirement” for 
traffic because of the arrival of a special 
cargo. In such a case of moving hazard, 
all traffic in the immediate area of the 
hazard would be stopped and allowed to 
resume normal operation after the haz- 
ard has passed. 

In light of the great necessity of ma- 
rine traffic control systems, I urge the 
Members of the House to support H.R. 
8140, which would authorize the Coast 
Guard to control marine traffic in given 
necessary circumstances. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Bracer). 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, it is a pleas- 
ure to rise and urge prompt enactment 
of the legislation before us today—H.R. 
8140—The Ports and Waterways Safety 
Act of 1971. Legislation of this type is 
long overdue. We cannot, and must not 
continue to allow our vital ports, har- 
bors, and waterways to be subject to 
the dangers which exist today. Can you 
imagine what our airways and airports 
would be like without FAA controls, utter 
chaos. The President in his message to 
the Congress in 1970 and again in 1971 
urged enactment of this type of legisla- 
tion. 

I know that the Coast Guard, acting 
under the authority of Executive Order 
10173, as amended, has been performing 
some of the functions now incorporated 
in this legislation. However, as you know 
this authority is of a temporary nature 
and could be terminated at any time. 

H.R. 8140 would give permanent statu- 
tory basis for the functions they are now 
performing in port safety and port se- 
curity. 

Most important, however, is the sec- 
tion of this bill which authorizes the es- 
tablishment of vessel traffic systems. 
Other countries have established such 
vessel traffic systems, and these systems 
have reduced accident rates substantial- 
ly. I understand that in the port of Rot- 
terdam, the accident rate was reduced 75 
percent and in the St. Lawrence River, 
the accident rate was reduced by 65 
percent. 

The United States, the most advanced 
and modern nation in the world, is for 
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the most part still operating marine traf- 
fic in its ports and waterways as they did 
some 20 to 30 years ago. Times have 
changed, must we wait until we destroy 
one or more of our ports before we act 
on establishing some sort of uniform sys- 
tem or control. 

H.R. 8140 authorizes action to be taken 
and I, again urge its prompt and im- 
mediate passage by this Congress. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island (Mr. Trernan). 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to compli- 
ment the committee on drafting this fine 
legislation. 

In the President’s message of May 20, 
1970, he urged passage of the Ports and 
Waterways Act of 1970. Unfortunately, 
the original legislation introduced was 
not enacted. However, the proposed H.R. 
8140 encompasses all of the President’s 
desires regarding the control of vessel 
traffic in the internal waters and terri- 
torial seas of the United States, to regu- 
late the handling and storage of danger- 
ous cargoes on the waterfront, to estab- 
lish safety requirements for waterfront 
equipment and facilities, and to set up 
safety zones or other controlled access 
areas in or near U.S. ports and harbors. 

Just as our airlanes are now controlled 
for the safe operations of airplanes, our 
active ports and waterways must be con- 
trolled if we are going to protect these 
areas from disaster. The time has long 
passed when we can allow our vital ports 
and waterways to be exposed to dangers 
which we the Congress can help to elim- 
inate. 

During the past years, our ports, water- 
ways, and waterfront facilities have con- 
tinued to expand and tankers and other 
vessels have grown in size and accommo- 
date an increasing flow of dangerous car- 
goes. New and complex problems result- 
ing from these changes have made it evi- 
dent that action must be taken to im- 
prove our port protection programs from 
the standpoint of public safety and en- 
vironmental protection. 

I feel that H.R. 8140 accomplishes all 
of the above and urge its immediate pas- 
sage by this Congress. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. Meeps). 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, by passing H.R. 8140, the 
Ports and Waterways Safety Act of 1970, 
the House of Representatives has taken 
a long step toward protecting our coastal 
waters from further damage from oil 
spills. This is particularly important in 
the Puget Sound area, where the spillage 
threat will be exacerbated by heavy 
tanker traffic bringing oil from Alaska’s 
North Slope for refining. 

Regardless of the outcome of the 
Alaska pipeline controversy, we would 
be seriously remiss in not preparing for 
escalated tanker traffic in the Pacific 
Northwest and other areas as well. The 
building of huge supertankers geometri- 
cally increases the extent of possible oil 
spill damage. 

H.R. 8140 is similar to section II of 
H.R. 9581, which I introduced on July 1 
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with 30 sponsors. Besides H.R. 8140 au- 
thorization of Coast Guard control of 
harbor traffic, H.R. 9581 would permit 
tougher standards in oil tanker construc- 
tion and operation. 

The bill’s authorization to establish 
and maintain vessel traffic systems and 
services in waterways subject to heavy 
usage is, perhaps, the greatest thing we 
can do to prevent collision. 

The greatest deterrent to catastrophic 
oil spill is prevention. This bill is an ab- 
solute necessity in according us the pro- 
tection of prevention. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. James V. STANTON). 

Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, in recent years society has become 
more complex, populations have in- 
creased dramatically, demands have be- 
come more persistent and expectations 
have gone higher. In these times of rapid 
change and fast transportation, the 
thread of consistency is maintained by 
the unchanging sea and the continuous 
hazards which she presents. Equally per- 
sistent, although not always so success- 
ful, are the efforts of the navigator to 
overcome the harshness of the sea and 
the hazards of navigation. As a result of 
the extensive requirement for the goods 
of commerce borne over the oceans and 
through the ports of the world, and the 
recently awakened universal awareness 
of the environment and its degradation, 
technology has leaped forward to pro- 
vide the wherewithal and the hardware 
to move the enormous quantity of goods 
from place to place and to satisfy the 
tremendous energy requirements of civ- 
ilization while trying to maintain a rea- 
sonable balance with minimum effect on 
the environment. 

The impact of the growth of com- 
merce, coupled with the restrictions of 
various harbors, provides an interface 
with the marine environment which 
causes an important conflict. The best 
solution for a conflict of this type, short 
of the abolition of commerce, is.the es- 
tablishment of an effective marine traf- 
fic system that will accomplish the great- 
est good with the least possible disrup- 
tion of existing conditions and customs. 
An additional constraint on the imposi- 
tion of marine traffic systems is one of 
cost, which is a most important con- 
sideration. 

H.R. 8140, the bill now before us, pro- 
vides for the establishment, mainte- 
nance, and operation of these marine 
traffic systems in our port and waterway 
areas. It is important to note that these 
marine traffic systems will not be univer- 
sally imposed all over in all our port and 
waterway areas. Instead, they will be es- 
tablished in certain selected areas which 
past statistics prove are hazardous due 
to heavy traffic flow and/or hazardous 
conditions or circumstances. Because of 
the primary function of establishing 
much-needed marine traffic control sys- 
tems in our port and waterway areas, I 
urge all my colleagues to support this 
important measure. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. ANDERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
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Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 8140, 
the Port and Harbor Safety Act of 1971. 

This legislation is a product of the 
farsighted wisdom of the chairman of 
the Merchant Marine Committee (Mr. 
Garmatz), the ranking minority member 
(Mr. MAILLIARD), and the subcommittee 
chairman (Mr. CLARK) . Due to their dili- 
gent efforts, testimony from various in- 
terests—port authority directors, ship- 
owners, the Coast Guard, environmental- 
ists, and commercial shippers—was re- 
ceived by the committee and, generally, 
all agree on the contents of this bill. 

As a member of the special subcom- 
mittee assigned to investigate the tragic 
January 18 collision in San Francisco 
Bay, I am well aware of the tremendous 
need for H.R. 8140. 

The purpose of this bill is twofold. 
First, it should increase the Coast Guard 
authority and capability to handle the 
serious problems of marine safety and 
water pollution. Secondly, the bill, H.R. 
8140, would establish the statutory basis 
for the Coast Guard’s port safety pro- 
gram. 

Specifically, H.R, 8140, first, authorizes 
the Coast Guard to establish, operate, 
and maintain vessel traffic systems for 
ports and harbors. Second, it authorizes 
the Coast Guard to require vessels which 
operate in a vessel traffic system area to 
comply with that system. 

Mr. Speaker, with the tremendous 
increase in vessel traffic, it has become 
increasingly apparent that stronger con- 
trol of this traffic is a necessity. 

The vessels which collided in San 
Francisco discharged approximately 
800,000 gallons of oil into the bay, and 
these two vessels were in a medium to 
small range in size. Obviously, a similar 
collision by the gigantic tankers of the 
future would be an even greater environ- 
mental catastrophe. In order to avert 
such a catastrophe, we must take steps, 
such as envisioned in H.R. 8140, to con- 
trol the movement of these vessels—espe- 
cially in hazardous circumstances and 
conditions, such as impenetrable fog. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to support 
this bill, and I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port H.R. 8140—a necessary port and 
harbor safety measure. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may ex- 
tend their remarks on this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. CLARK) that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill H.R. 8140, as amended. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
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peny Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 


The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 336, nays 1, not voting 92, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 305] 


YEAS—336 


Downing 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Duncan 

du Pont 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Fish 

Fisher 
Flood 


Abernethy 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, 
Tenn, 


McCollister 
Andrews, Ala. 


McCormack 
McCulloch 


McKevitt 
McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Flowers 


Mass. 
Foley Madden 
Ford, Gerald R. Mahon 
; Mallliard 
Martin 
Mathias, Calif. 


Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 

Frey 

Fulton, Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 


Biackburn 
Blanton 
Blatnik 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller, Ohio 
Minish 
Brademas 
Brasco 

Bray 

Brinkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 


Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 

Moss 
Murphy, Il, 
Natcher 


Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Il. 
Collins, Tex. 


arman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C. 


Satterfield 
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Saylor 
Scherle 


try 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 


NAYS—1 
Patten 


NOT VOTING—92 

Hanna O'Hara 
Hawkins Patman 
Hébert Peyser 
Hicks, Mass. Poage 
Hillis Price, Tex. 
Horton Railsback 
Ichord Reid, N.Y. 
Jonas Reuss 
Kastenmeier Rhodes 
Kee Rousselot 
King Roybal 
Kuykendall Scheuer 
Landgrebe Seiberling 
Long, La. 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McEwen 
McKinney 
Mann 
Mathis, Ga. 
Miller, Calif. 
Milis, Ark. 
Mills, Mad. 
Minshall 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
Montgomery 
Mosher 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Hagan Myers Wydler 
Halpern Obey Zablocki 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill, as amended, was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Rhodes, 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Railsback. 

Mr. de la Garza with Mr. Kuykendall. 

Mr. Udall with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Bergland with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mr, Hanna with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Mathis of Georgia with Mr. Crane. 

Mr. Fiynt with Mr. Landgrebe. 

Mr. Hagan with Mr. Broyhill of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Cotter with Mr. McCloskey. 

Mr. Culver with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Danielson with Mr. Rousselot. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr, McEwen. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. McKinney. 

Mr. Wolff with Mr. Reid of New York. 

Mr. Miller of California with Mr, Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr. Montgomery with Mr. Mills of Mary- 
land. 

Mr. Reuss with Mr. Teague of California. 

Mr. Fuqua with Mr. Price of Texas. 

Mr. Galifianakis with Mr, Wydler. 

. Diggs with Mr. Derwinski. 
Mr. Clay with Mr. Dow. 
Mr. Mills of Arkansas with Mr. Wyatt. 
. Mann with Mr, Jonas. 
. Staggers with Mr. Hillis. 
. Stephens with Mr. Meyers. 
- Van Deerlin with Mr. Badillo. 
. Ashley with Mr, Symington. 
. Abbitt with Mr. Stuckey. 
. Abourezk with Mr. Conyers. 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 
Stanton, 

J. William 


Young, Tex. 
Zion 
Zwach 


Abbitt 


Badillo 
Baring 
Bergland 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Carter 
Clay 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Crane 
Culver 
Danielson 
Symington 
Teague, Caiif. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Whitten 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 


Eckhardt 
Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, La. 
Flynt 

Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gubser 
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Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Ullman. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr. Edwards 
of Louisiana, 

Mr. Roybal with Mr. Scheuer. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Patman. 

Mr. Ichord with Mr. Mitchell. 

Mr. Hawkins with Mr. Kee. 

Mr. Steed of Oklahoma with Mr. Horton. 

Mr. Seiberling with Mr. McClory. 

Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts with Mr. King. 

Mr. Edwards of California with Mr. Min- 
shall. 

Mr. O'Hara with Mr. Mizell. 

Mr. Kastenmeier with Mr. Peyser. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr, Anderson of Illinois with Mr. Mosher. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
out of the Chamber and did not vote on 
House Joint Resolution 923. If I had been 
present, I would have voted “yea.” 


EFFECTS OF THE 10-PERCENT SUR- 
CHARGE ON IMPORTS AND EX- 
PORTS 


(Mr. DENT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, over the last 
weekend we heard that the President had 
again dipped into the international quar- 
rel in which we find ourselves and had 
made a voluntary agreement with four 
of the exporting nations of textiles and, 
in return or in reward for this signing or 
agreeing to sign such a voluntary agree- 
ment has taken off the 10 percent. 

I have said all along that the 10 percent 
was nothing but a stalking horse to 
try to get some kind of devaluation of 
the American dollar in international 
markets. 

The Wall Street Journal had this to 
say recently: 

Acute profit squeeze plagues carmakers due 
to price freeze. Nixon's bid to aid them has 
immediate reverse twist; foreign-car sales 
spurt. 


Why would they not? When we get 
through taking off the 7-percent excise 
tax and reverting back to the nonsur- 
charge tariff we will end up with im- 
ported cars coming into the United States 
at one-half of a percent less than the 
present tariff and exactly 7% percent 
less than what they pay now. 

I challenge the statement of the Pres- 
ident on the effects of the 10-percent 
surcharge on imports and exports. 

I have before me the Wall Street Jour- 
nal which says— 

Acute profit squeeze plague carmakers 
due to price freeze. Nixon’s bid to aid them 
has immediate reverse twist; foreign-car 
sales spurt. Detroit fights to cut costs. 


I doubt if too many of us have taken 
time to analyze the 10-percent surcharge 
and all of its fakery and quackery that 
is being propagandized in the capitols of 
exporting nations. 

A close review of the 10-percent sur- 
charge shows that either knowingly or 
unknowingly the President misled Con- 
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gress and, I am sure, the American peo- 
ple by saying he was putting on a sur- 
charge of 10 percent. This is not true, 
because later on one discovers that it is 
not a surcharge because a surcharge is a 
charge over and above the present rate 
of border and custom taxes; whereas, the 
10-percent surcharge, according to the 
manner in which it is being administered, 
is a limit of 10 percent by adding the 
difference between an existing tax rate 
of below 10 percent up to 10 percent. 
With this being the case, it is estimated 
that more than 50 percent of all imports 
into the United States are not being af- 
fected by the so-called 10-percent sur- 
charge. 

In the case of automobiles, it turns out 
to be a negative gain for the American 
automobile industry, insofar as the for- 
eign shipments are concerned. 

This is the way it works: The President 
boosted the 3'4-percent tariff by 645- 
percent to make it 10 percent. However, 
his request for the 7-percent excise tax 
coverage for imports, as well as Ameri- 
can products, deducts from the 10-per- 
cent surcharge the 7-percent excise tax 
leaving a 3-percent border tax or tariff 
on the imported car. This compares to 
the 344-percent before the President’s 
widely heralded surcharge. 

In the first place the 7 percent is an 
excise tax, but is known as a manufac- 
turing excise tax and is paid directly by 
the manufacturer and it is a question as 
to whether we can assess a manufactur- 
ers tax in a foreign country. 

Actually, what really happened is the 
foreign product has the 7-percent added 
to it when it arrives in the United States 
and this is paid when it is picked up for 
delivery by the importer. Another way 
the import cars beat the border tax is 
that they allow a high gross profit for 
their distributors who in turn use part 
of that extra income to do their adver- 
tising. Whereas, in the American indus- 
try advertising costs are normally put in- 
to the free on board costs of the product, 
and any taxes such as excise taxes, and 
so forth, are assessed against the selling 
cost of the car which includes many ex- 
tras that are forgiven on foreign imports 

James F. McGraw, national sales 
manager for Toyota, said— 

We do not think the sales of our vehicles 
will be materially affected. 


In an article in Automotive magazine 
a paragraph headed “Tora, Tora, Tora” 
gave the following information— 

Toyota expects to sell about 350,000 cars in 
the U.S. this year; it sold 180,000 units in the 
first half. Then, next spring it will begin 
exy ting into the U.S. a new truck. 


Similar to small Datsun pickup which 
is breaking sales records daily. 

Japan buys very little from the United 
States, other than scrap metal, some air- 
conditioning units, automobile radios, 
and batteries. 

Japan says it has a bright future de- 
spite Mr. Nixon's challenges of peace— 

With automobiles averaging $2,200 in price 
and with dealer gross profit per car at $420, 
and net profit at $180, Toyota is not losing 
any sleep over reevaluation of the yen or the 
moves already made by the Nixon adminis- 
tration. 
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The next paragraph should be titled 
“Sucker, Sucker, Sucker.” It reveals that 
the first 7 months of this year, imports 
accounted for 16.2 percent of sales com- 
pared with 13.5 percent a year earlier 
and 11.2 percent in January-July 1969. 
“At the present rate of foreign car sales, 
they could exceed all of 1970's record of 
1,277,689—United States and tourist de- 
liveries—by early October and go on to 
a new high of more than 1,650,000 for all 
of 1971.” Toyota is running 70 percent 
higher in deliveries for the same 7-month 
period a year ago. 

Using Mr. Nixon’s own figure of 25,000 
jobs created for every 200,000 cars sold, 
the sale of foreign automobiles will take 
208,000 automobile jobs this year from 
American automobile workers. To show 
what is wrong with the whole picture 
all one must do is to take the emergency 
job program recently passed by Congress 
where $7,500-a-year—average—jobs have 
been set up for each individual employed 
in this emergency program. These jobs 
are not actually productive jobs in the 
sense that they only add to local govern- 
ment operations. 

In my district 125 jobs have been cre- 
ated at an average cost of $7,500 a job. 
Using this same wage base and multiply- 
ing it by 208,000 workers who will lose 
their jobs in the automobile industry it 
would cost $1,560 million under the 
emergency employment program to keep 
these workers off the streets. 

According to Harold Benninger, from 
the Meat Cutters Union, in 1969 it would 
take 2,100,000 American workers to pro- 
duce the imports that come into the 
United States in the manufacturing in- 
dustries. 

The most inconsistent situation arises 
when one considers that the big farmers 
in the United States who are the bene- 
ficiaries of a multibillion dollars subsidy 
program and enjoy most restrictive cove- 
nants, tariffs, and embargo protection 
from overseas are screaming their heads 
off over the President’s misleading 10- 
percent surcharge. 

The President in his message has sug- 
gested the possible subsidy program for 
manufactured goods, but there is not 
enough money in the whole world to pay 
enough subsidy to keep American work- 
ers on their jobs without protective 
covenants. The proof of that is that at 
this moment the U.S. Government has a 
greater deficit and national debt than 
all the other countries in the world put 
together, and the American people owe 
more money for their cars, televisions, 
et cetera, than what all the other people 
in the whole world owe together. 

If this is what the free traders call 
“American greatness and prosperity” 
then Lord help us when free trade runs 
a full cycle and all barriers are cut down, 
as suggested by the President’s Tariff 
Commission. 

I happened to have been in Europe 
and Africa during the time the Presi- 
dent made his public statement. If I re- 
membered correctly, in speaking of the 
automobile problem he said this would 
aid the production of American-made 
automobiles, for every 200,000 additional 
cars produced this would mean 25,000 
more jobs in the auto industry. Yet, 
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simple eighth grade arithmetic shows 
that the net result of the 10-percent sur- 
charge on automobiles, when weighed 
against present tariff and the 7-percent 
manufacturing exemption, actually ends 
up with one-half percent less tariff to be 
paid by the Japanese and other exporters 
of autos to the United States, This, plus 
the fact that the low free on board cost 
or selling cost to our own distributorship 
setups in the United States perpetuates 
an inequity in custom charges between 
our exports and our imports. 

I have never believed in quotas, I be- 
lieve in equity in the marketplace. 

For the first time in my long years 
of fighting for job opportunity and se- 
curity in America, and fighting the im- 
pact of imports on American employ- 
ment I find that all of the predictions 
that I made are coming true all too soon. 
A 40-percent penetration of the west 
coast market in less than a 3-year on- 
slaught of Japanese cars, and a 20-per- 
cent penetration of the entire American 
consumer market has wiped out, accord- 
ing to the President’s own formula, a 
quarter of a million jobs in the automo- 
bile manufacturing industry. When you 
add the back-up men, such as transport- 
ers, salesmen, distributors who work in 
the service and supply areas of the in- 
dustry you come close to losing 
another 750,000 to one million jobs in 
addition to the quarter of a million jobs 
in the production part of the industry. 

I was shocked to receive a letter from 
Mr. Peterson, the President’s own trade 
expert in whose untender hands the 
welfare of millions of Americans have 
been placed, stating that more Ameri- 
can jobs have been created by exports 
than have been taken away by imports. 
This was only 2 weeks before the Presi- 
dent made his astonishing admission, 
that we did have job problems because 
of imports. This truth has been evident 
for many years. 

For a long time the American people 
have been denied the truth of the serious 
nature of the affliction that has plagued 
this Nation for the last decade. I have 
stated time and time again, and I believe 
it more firmly now than ever, the free 
enterprise system for industry and labor 
cannot survive in a free trade world 
where the marketplace of our high-cost 
enterprise Nation can be invaded at will 
with little or no concern for rules, regu- 
lations, restraints, or other cost man- 
dated by Government on American 
production facilities. 

It is a sad, but interesting commen- 
tary that the minimum wage laws of the 
United States, handled by my commit- 
tee, places a higher cost on labor than 
the maximum wages paid in all but 
supervisory and specialist jobs of all the 
world. I have just returned from an in- 
spection and study visit with my com- 
mittee to various production countries. 
In one highly industrial and long time 
production facility, in the area of the 
most vulnerable of all American indus- 
try—the specialty and tool steel, the 
wage scales paid are just an example 
of what we are faced with in a free trade 
world. Without going further into the de- 
tails at this point, but in a prepared 
statement covering the subject matter, 
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I expect to supply the Congress with 
facts and figures that our Government 
should have and should give to the con- 
gressional committees whose duty it is 
to protect American jobs and industry. 

Wages in this highly skilled industry 
show workers over 18 years of age who 
are highly skilled receive 23 shillings, 
worth approximately 4 cents, or 92 cents 
an hour. Qualified skilled workers receive 
90 cents an hour; other skilled receive 72 
cents an hour; highly qualified semi- 
skilled receive 64 cents an hour, qualified 
semiskilled receive 60 cents an hour. Un- 
skilled hard workers earn 60 cents an 
hour; easy-work workers receive 56 cents 
an hour and workers under 18 years of 
age, if semiskilled, are paid 53 cents an 
hour; unskilled 52 cents an hour. 

Including all fringe benefits, and they 
run anywhere from traveling expenses, 
quarterly allowances, outdoor work al- 
lowances, and piecework as well as vari- 
ous bonus raises, the average wage is to 
20 to 35 cents above the listed wage rates. 

They have the latest, most modern 
equipment and techniques and their 
taxes are at a much lower rate with ex- 
port allowances, of course, thrown in. 
Compare that, and yet this particular 
and entrenched worldwide organization 
has lost between 65 to 75 percent of its 
exports to the United States; and, in a 
lesser or greater Gegree, exports to other 
countries. Of course the exports have 
been lost to the Japanese specialty steel 
industry. 

The question I pose is if this company 
with generations of experience in world 
trade and the greatest outlets of any 
worldwide trading company is being 
overtaken by the latest comer into the 
field, how can anyone expect the U.S. 
steelmakers to hold on to their own do- 
mestic market, let alone try to become 
an exporting nation. 

In all the investigative trips my com- 
mittee and I have made, I have yet to 
find one country in the world that al- 
lows its industries to be destroyed by 
import. 

It is interesting to note that the top- 
skilled workers in this highly specialized 
industry receive 23 shillings, or approxi- 
mately 92 cents an hour, as compared to 
the highly skilled American worker re- 
ceiving $6 an hour plus fringe benefits. 

In face of this we keep hearing the 
same free trade propaganda and eco- 
nomic untruths. 

I said all along that the 10-percent 
surcharge was a stalking horse for the 
money value issues. It started to crack 
up and fade already. The President has 
already announced the so-called vol- 
untary textile agreement with four major 
shippers. 

In return and as a reward the Pres- 
ident will call off the surcharge. 

Bribery, blackmail, thereto and retali- 
atory gestures pay off when a Nation is 
weakly undivided and forgets its heri- 
tage. 

Maybe the President and State De- 
partment should reread the story of our 
confrontation with the Barbary Pirates. 

Maybe a few strains of the Marine 
Corps Hymn should be piped throughout 
the Government compound. 

Especially that part about The Halls 
of Montezuma to the shores of Tripoli. 
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PIRATES WIN THE WORLD SERIES 


(Mr. MOORHEAD asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, yesterday, beat the 
Baltimore Orioles 2 to 1 to win the 1971 
world’s series. 

Superlatives are inadequate to de- 
scribe the team effort that brought the 
championship flag to Pittsburgh for the 
second time in 11 years. 

Clemente, Blass, Sanguillen, Briles, 
Johnson, Cash, Kison, Robertson, Her- 
nandez, Hebner, Stargell, Oliver, 
Pagan—I could go down the roster and 
point to some singular contribution each 
made to make the Buccos the 1971 
champs. 

Some of the same cast, which won the 
series in 1960, are on this year’s pennant 
winners: Roberto Clemente and Bill Ma- 
zeroski are players as they were then; Bill 
Virdon, starting centerfielder in 1960, is 
a coach today; and, last but far from 
least, Danny Murtaugh, who unflappably 
steered the Bucs to victory yesterday, did 
so in 1960. 

It is a cast of giants. Professionals all 
of them. But the amazing element in this 
year’s Pirate team is youth. Save Cle- 
mente and Stargell, the Pirate starting 
squad averages less than 25 years old. 
That is a wonderful portent for the 
Pirates and their loyal fans in the Pitts- 
burgh area, 

With this kind of ability and talent, I 
do not think the Pirates will have to wait 
11 years for their next world title. 

As I said earlier words really fall short 
of telling how well or how brilliantly the 
Pirates played. Indeed one had to see 
them in action to appreciate their come- 
from-behind series win. 

Their opponents, the Orioles, were 
tough. But Pittsburgh was tougher. 

The Pirates outhit, outpitched, out- 
fielded, outran, and generally outplayed 
the team from Baltimore, whom many 
picked to win the series in four or five 
games. 

But these “experts,” who gave the Pi- 
rates little chance to beat the Birds of 
Baltimore were as wrong as could be. 

Forgive me if I delight in the embar- 
rassment of these men, some of the high- 
est-paid and most famous sports writ- 
ers in the country. But the manner in 
which they put down the Pirates, in pre- 
dicting an Orioles victory, makes me 
want to rub it in their faces. 

Two of the more noted sports writ- 
ers in the Nation wrote the following, 
after Baltimore beat the Pirates in the 
first two games of the best-of-seven 
series. 

The first described the 1971 World 
Series as “strictly a bargain basement 
offering that lost most of its zest and 
sparkle because the Orioles seem so ut- 
terly superior to the Pirates.” 

He continued: 

Although euthanasia is not a practice that 
merits approval, this World Series may pre- 
sent an exception. It might even be an act 
of kindness for the Baltimores to put the 
poor devils out of their misery as swiftly as 
possible. 

Another of these solons said the fol- 
lowing: 
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This World Series is no longer a contest, 
it’s an atrocity ... Pittsburgh should ask 
where they go to surrender. 

It (the World Series) should rank with 
such other great contests of history as the 
St. Valentine's massacre, the yellow fever epl- 
demic, and the bombing of Rotterdam. 

Well so much for those students of the 
game. It looks like they need a little 
more schooling. 

The Pirates are the world champs be- 
cause they did everything better than 
any of the teams they played. 

With so-called. second-line pitching 
and a “second rate defense,” the Pirates 
quieted the Orioles bats and choked off 
rallies with their strong fielding. 

In closing, let me salute the baseball 
champions of the world, the Pittsburgh 
Pirates. There is none better. 

I would like to include an interesting 
editorial appearing in the Pittsburgh 
Press, after the Pirates had won their 
third straight game and needed only one 
more to clinch the flag. What do you 
have to say now critics? 

The editorial follows: 


Our Bucs Art No Bums 


Whether the Pittsburgh Pirates win or lose 
the 1971 World Series, one thing is now clear: 
Our Bucs are no bums. 

After the Pirates had lost the first two 
games to favored Baltimore, many sports 
writers questioned whether the Bucs even 
belonged on the same field with the Orioles— 
let alone appear in the same world-cham- 
pionship series with them. 

Take, for instance, the esteemed Mr. Arthur 
Daley of the New York Times, the only sports 
writer ever to win a Pulitzer Prize. 

After Baltimore had trounced the Bucs in 
the second game, Mr. Daley labeled the 1971 
World Series ag “strictly a bargain-basement 
offering that lost most of its zest and sparkle 
because the Orioles seem so utterly superior 
to the Pirates.” 

“Although euthanasia is not a practice that 
merits approval,” he added, “this World Series 
may present an exception. It might even be 
an act of kindness for the Baltimores to put 
the poor devils out of their misery as swiftly 
as possible. Like four straight, eh?” 

But for haunting hyperbole one would have 
to turn to that highly touted sports pundit 
from Los Angeles, Mr. Jim Murray. 

“This World Series,” he wrote after Game 
2, “is no longer a contest, it’s an atrocity. It’s 
the Germans marching through Belgium, the 
interrogation room at the Gestapo. It’s as 
one-sided as a Russian trial .. . Pittsburgh 
should ask where they go to surrender. 

“It (the World Series) should rank with 
such other great contests of history as the 
St. Valentine’s massacre, the yellow-fever 
epidemic and the bombing of Rotterdam. 

“To enjoy it, you'd have to be the kind of 
person who goes to orphanage fires or sits at 
washed-out railroad bridges with a camera. 

“Like the elephant, the Pirates are going 
home to die . . . The situation is not only 
desperate, it’s terminal.” 

The very day this Homeric prose appeared 
in print, the Pirates upended the “super” 
Orioles. And they haven't stopped winning 
since. 

The Series now stands 3 to 2 in favor of 
Pittsburgh. And by now the Pirates have out- 
hit, outfielded, outpitched and outhustied 
those awesorhe Orioles. 

The world championship, of course, won’t 
be decided until this week end, But even if 
the Orioles manage to overhaul the Pirates 
(a horrible thought), the Bucs have demon- 
strated that they are no pushovers ... and 
that even guys who hit nothing more than 
typewriter keys can be caught away off base. 

Beat ’em, Bucs! 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will. the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. x 

Mr. SAYLOR. I just want to commend 
the gentleman (Mr. MOORHEAD) for call- 
ing attention to the fact that the Pirates 
won and are the world’s champions. In 
the well where the gentleman (Mr. Moor- 
HEAD) is now standing, on last Tuesday 
the gentleman from Maryland stood and 
proclaimed what a great victory the team 
that represents Baltimore, with all its 20- 
game winners, had achieved when they 
won the first two games. Unfortunately, I 
do not see him in the Chamber today to 
give some response as to what happened 
to them when the chips were down. Per- 
haps the gentleman is recovering from 
eating crow—I fully understand. It was 
an exciting, if foreordained conclusion 
to a magnificent series. 

What did in the Birds was a mighty 
Pirate combination: The steady, unflap- 
pable managerial precision by super-cool 
Danny Murtaugh; the now-hitched but 
then-loose, 21-year-old whiplike pitcher 
named Bruce Kison; the timely hitting 
of the Roadrunner from Puerto Rico, 
Manny Sanguillen; the heretofore un- 
derrated perfect pitching machine we 
call Steve Blass; the much-maligned but 
fiawless fielder Jackie Hernandez; the 
“Pinch Hit Kid” named Milt May; the 
Series “Shutout Shocker,” Nelson Briles, 
plus every single one of the Pirates per- 
formance-plus staff of players and 
coaches; and last but by no means least, 
the Pittsbugh charge to the 1971 World 
Series title was led, sparked, inspired, and 
sustained by the big bat owner of right 
field, incontestably the greatest all- 
round natural baseball player in the 
major leagues, bar none, the Honorable 
Robert “The Great One” Clemente. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that the above 
combination was simply too much, of a 
great thing, at the right time and a one- 
through-nine punch Baltimore and base- 
ball will long remember. Hail to the great 
Pittsburgh Pirates, the new world cham- 
pions of baseball; we wish the Birds well 
in the Japanese winter league. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Spéaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, DENT. Mr. Speaker, I heard that 
same talk or, rather, it was a poem or 
some prose by the gentleman. What hap- 
pened to him is his Orioles turned out 
to be albatrosses. 


PIRATES BLASS ORIOLES 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly am happy to join in the congratu- 
latory remarks of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. MoorHeap) about the 
achievements of the Pirates. No one can 
gainsay the fact that theirs was a his- 
toric and notable achievement. 

I hope that I will not be considered as 
parochial, however, in claiming some 
credit for a citizen of the State of Con- 
necticut, and a former constituent, the 
“man of Canaan,” Steve Blass, whose 
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good, strong pitching arm played a very 
substantial part in this victory. All of 
us in Connecticut as well as sports fans 
throughout the country are proud of his 
achievement in winning two games in the 
series, in particular the final and win- 
ning game. 


HAIL TO THE NEW WORLD CHAM- 
PIONS OF BASEBALL—THE PITTS- 
BURGH PIRATES 


(Mr. SAYLOR asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
one correct place to start the congratu- 
lating of baseball’s new world cham- 
pions—the Pittsburgh Pirates, Their in- 
spired, come-from-behind, never-give- 
up competition in the 1971 world series 
was a team effort. And that seam includes 
all the players, the owners, Manager 
Murtaugh, coaches, trainers, bat boys, 
groundsmen, and the fabulous fans of the 
Steel City. 

I am not a sportswriter so I will not 
single out the brillance of any one Pirate 
player over another. In each of the seven 
grueling games, nine men playing with 
one goal electrified the crowds and 
glorified America’s grandest athletic 
contest. 

I doubt if any world series has been as 
exciting. Certainly no series had more 
outstanding moments. And no world 
series contest in baseball’s magnificent 
history could have produced more for the 
American baseball fan. 

The victory in this year’s series was 
particularly sweet to the citizens of Pitts- 
burgh as their team won the pennant— 
and saw three crucial series games—in 
the new Three Rivers Stadium. The 1971 
Pittsburgh team followed a proud tradi- 
tion in the National League. Winners of 
the first three pennants in 1901, 1902, and 
1903, then repeating in 1909, 1925, 1927, 
1960, and 1971. In four ož the team’s 
years in the world series competition, 
Pittsburgh has won the title and in each 
of the contests going seven games, the 
Pirates emergec victorious. 

The Pirates topped a marvelous ball 
club in winning over the Baltimore 
Orioles, American League champions in 
1969 and 1970 and the reigning world 
champs. However, as one Pittsburgher 
noted yesterday: 

We met the best and topped the best, just 
to prove what we knew all along, the Pirates 
are the best in baseball. 


Congratulations to the new world 
champions of baseball—the Pittsburgh 
Pirates. 


CLEMENTE GIVES WITNESS 


(Mr. CORDOVA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. CORDOVA. Mr. Speaker, I extend 
my warm congratulations to our col- 
leagues from Pennsylvania on the suc- 
cess of the Pittsburgh Pirates in base- 
ball’s world series, and my sympathy to 
our Maryland colleagues whose Orioles 
could not quite make it after a gallant 
struggle. And I must express my own 
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pride and the pride of all Puerto Rico, in 
the prominent part played in yesterday’s 
decisive game and throughout the series, 
by two of my constituents, José Pagan 
and Roberto Clemente. 

It was particularly heartwarming to 
hear Clemente’s greetings to his parents 
and children in the postgame interview. 
He asked permission to transmit his 
greetings, which I will translate for you, 
since he voiced them in Spanish. In brief, 
he followed family traditions deeply 
rooted for centuries in Puerto Rico by 
asking his parents to invoke God’s bless- 
ing on him, and by himself invoking 
God’s blessing on his own children. A 
great athlete, in his greatest moment, 
gave witness to the faith which per- 
meates our culture. 


REPRESENTATIVE GARMATZ STILL 
PROUD OF THE BALTIMORE 
ORIOLES 


(Mr. GARMATZ asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, with all 
due respect to my colleague, the Repre- 
sentative from Puerto Rico, I say that 
Roberto Clemente is one of the finest 
baseball players active today. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I think the 
Orioles did pretty good. You cannot win 
them all. They have won three world 
series and 100 games each year, and Iam 
very proud of them, and happy to repre- 
sent the metropolitan city of Baltimore. 

I am proud of President Nixon's an- 
nouncement that he is proud for the 
Orioles to participate in the games to be 
played in Japan during the Orioles’ tour 
of that country. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend my congratula- 
tions to Roberto Clemente. There is no 
question but what he is an outstanding 
baseball player. Nevertheless, I am still 
an Oriole fan, and they shall continue to 
have my full support. 


NEW JERSEY-NEW YORK WATER- 
FRONT COMMISSION SHOULD BE 
INVESTIGATED BEFORE HOUSE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 375 IS AP- 
PROVED 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr, KOCH. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to bring to the attention of our col- 
leagues, testimony which can only be de- 
scribed as unique. It is the testimony of 
James J. Davitt, former secretary of the 
Waterfront Commission of New York 
Harbor and it was delivered on Friday, 
October 15, before the House Judiciary 
Committee in opposition to House Joint 
Resolution 375. That resolution would 
give congressional approval to a New 
York-New Jersey compact extending the 
jurisdiction of the Waterfront Commis- 
sion of New York Harbor to the metro- 
politan airports: Kennedy, LaGuardia, 
and Newark. The subcommittee is 
chaired by our distinguished colleague, 
Robert Kastenmeier, who at my request 
provided the opportunity for James J. 
Davitt to testify. 
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James J. Davitt is someone whom I 
have known for about 4 years. Those of 
us in public office know how risky it is 
to endorse the credibility and the integ- 
rity of others. I say to you now that I 
unhesitatingly, and without reservation, 
endorse Mr. Davitt's integrity and credi- 
bility. That unreserved endorsement is 
based upon my personal knowledge of 
prior actions of his in another matter 
which demonstrated his absolute com- 
mitment to protect the public, at great 
personal cost to himself. 

Currently, I am a sponsor of House 
Joint Resolution 375. I believe it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have the major air- 
ports of the United States supervised— 
that the personnel who operate those air- 
ports be licensed and that cargoes be pro- 
tected from pilfering. The newspapers in 
the metropolitan area and in particular 
the Daily News deserve great credit for 
bringing to light the millions of dollars in 
goods that have been stolen in the air- 
ports and in particular John F, Kennedy 
International Airport. It is reliably re- 
ported that just as organized crime has 
infiltrated the waterfront it likewise has 
infiltrated the airports. 

On April 30, 1970, I introduced a bill, 
H.R. 17387, entitled “Airport and Seaport 
Crime Control Act of 1970.” The bill 
placed the responsibility for dealing with 
the problems of international cargo theft 
at our major airports on the Treasury 
Department’s Bureau of Customs. H.R. 
17387 created a Cargo Protection Division 
in the Bureau of Customs to establish na- 
tional cargo protection standards, to li- 
cense workers and companies doing busi- 
ness at the airports and to provide nec- 
essary security personnel to supervise 
freight operations. The purpose of the 
bill was to break the grip of organized 
crime at our ports of entry and protect 
them against cargo larcenies. The bill 
provided that where a State or bi-State 
agency met Federal requirements it could 
continue to be the enforcement agency 
in lieu of the Federal Government’s in- 
tervention. 

In introducing H.R. 17387 I criticized 
the failure of the New York-New Jersey 
Waterfront Commission to wage an effec- 
tive and conscientious fight against the 
infiltration of organized crime at the port 
of New York. 

This year the administration intro- 
duced a bill, H.R. 8476, modeled on my 
earlier bill. 

In the meantime, as a result of prod- 
ding by the newspapers and in particular 
the very searching articles of one re- 
porter, Mary Nichols of the Village Voice, 
and I hope my own remarks on this Floor, 
the New York-New Jersey Waterfront 
Commission of New York Harbor ap- 
peared to be mending its ways. That was 
best demonstrated by the fact that two 
cases which had been lying dormant, to 
wit C. C. Lumber Co. and Erb Strapping 
Co., Inc., were processed and the com- 
mission completed all of the actions on its 
part necessary to remove the licenses 
from these two firms for violations of the 
law. These matters are still in litigation 
before the courts. 

In the meantime, the two Governors of 
the States of New York and New Jersey 
pressed for the adoption of House Joint 
Resolution 375 as the best approach to 
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deal with the continuing cargo larcenies 

and the infiltration by organized crime. 

As is obvious from my own legislation in 

this area, I agree with them there is a 

desperate need to extend supervision to 

the airports. Because I believed that the 

New York-New Jersey Waterfront Com- 

mission was mending its ways as a result 

of the disclosures which I and others 
have made I agreed to become a co- 

sponsor of House Joint Resolution 375. 
The revelations of James Davitt, and I 

urge our colleagues to read that testi- 

mony which I am appending to this 
statement, make it clear that unless and 
until the present executive director, Wil- 
liam Sirignano and commissioner Joseph 

Kaitz are removed, we cannot expect the 

New York-New Jersey Waterfront Com- 

mission to do an adequate job. 

It is my understanding from newspa- 
per reports that Mr. Sirignano has denied 
the charges made in the testimony of 
James J. Davitt. The Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee is scheduled to hear testimony 
from Mr. Sirignano. If after he testifies 
there is a conflict between his statement 
and that of Mr. Davitt, I would urge 
that they both be asked to appear under 
oath. Furthermore, I recommend to all 
those who are cosponsors of House Joint 
Resolution 375 that they urge the sub- 
committee not to report out the resolu- 
tion until the Governors of the two States 
investigate and take such steps as are 
deemed necessary, in light of Mr. Davitt's 
testimony, to insure that the commission 
is capable of performing the job pro- 
vided for in the revision of the compact 
now under consideration. 

While Mr. Davitt in his testimony 
makes it clear that he does not believe 
that this commission could do the job, it 
is my position that a commission, Fed- 
eral or State, protecting the airports and 
seaports of this country, is an absolute 
must. Where States demonstrate they are 
able to do the job, I am prepared to al- 
low them in the first instance that op- 
portunity. 

This Congress, indeed, the American 
public, owes a great debt to James J. 
Davitt who has given up his job, a rather 
good one, and has risked his professional 
life in that he has made great enemies by 
virtue of his disclosures and yet did it 
unhesitatingly because it was the right 
thing to do. This country could use more 
James J. Davitts. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF JAMES J. Davitt, Former SEC- 
RETARY OF THE WATERFRONT COMMISSION OF 
New YORK HARBOR, IN OPPOSITION TO HOUSE 
JoIntT RESOLUTION 375 BEFORE THE HOUSE 
JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 
Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcom- 

mittee. My name is James J. Davitt, Until 

yesterday, when I submitted my resignation, 

I had been Secretary of the Waterfront Com- 

mission of New York Harbor, one of the two 

officers of said agency, the other being the 

Executive Director/General Counsel who 

appeared yesterday before your body. 

Next Monday would have marked my 18th 
year of employment with the Commission. 

I was initially employed as an assistant 
manager of one of the Commission's hiring 
halis in 1953 after completing a tour of duty 
with the Army Transportation Corps in 
Korea. 

I attended law school at night and even- 
tually joined the legal staff where I served 
for a brief period before beling appointed by 
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Myles Ambrose, then Executive Director of 
the Commission as his assistant. 

I have since served two other executive 
directors in the same capacity, including the 
incumbent. 

I was appointed Secretary of the Commis- 
sion in March of 1970. 

I am here to testify in opposition to House 
Joint Resolution 375. 

Basically, the reason for my opposition is 
that I have lost faith in the Commission’s 
ability to carry out its present responsibili- 
ties much less take on the new jurisdiction 
which approval of this resolution would 
grant. 

You might well inquire regarding the 
necessity for the drama surrounding my 
appearance here today. 

I will admit, quite candidly, that the 
drama was calculated so as to have the maxi- 
mum possible effect upon the future of this 
Resolution. Practically speaking, had I an- 
nounced earlier to the Commission my inten- 
tion to testify here, many pressures, both 
subtle and blatant, would have been exerted 
upon me to prevent my appearance. Need- 
less to say, I am certain that there will be 
now a great effort on the part of the Com- 
mission to discredit me personally, as well as 
my testimony. Be that as is may. Let us be- 
gin and let the chips fall where they may. 


THE COMMISSION AND ORGANIZED CRIME 


You've all learned by now through the 
medium of the overworked multilith and 
Xerox machines of the New York State In- 
vestigation Commission, the Port of New 
York Authority and the Waterfront Commis- 
sion of New York Harbor that organized 
crime has strange holds on Kennedy, La 
Guardia and Newark Airports in varying 
degrees. 

For some ungodly reason the aforemen- 
tioned groups, with varying degrees of en- 
thusiasm have nominated the Waterfront 
Commission as sort of a Public Health Serv- 
ice physician, capable of stemming the 
plague created by Harry Davidoff, John 
Masiello, “Hickey” DiLorenzo, et al. 

If such be the proposed solution, I think 
you gentlemen owe it to yourselves, your con- 
stituencies, the industry and the public gen- 
erally to examine the medical qualifications 
of this physician. How good is the record of 
the Waterfront Commission in fighting or- 
ganized crime? 

Gentlemen, I'd gladly trade you Local 295 
of the Teamsters with their organized crime 
head at the airports for at least 4 Attorney 
General listed members of the Carlo Gambino 
criminal family, who are presently heads of 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
locals in Brooklyn alone—that’s 2 “capos” 
and 2 “soldiers.” [At this point, Mr. Davitt 
identified the 2 “capos” as Anthony Scotto, 
International Vice President of the I.L.A. and 
President of Local LL.A. 1814 and Joseph 
Colozzo, another I.L.A. leader in Brooklyn; 
the two “soldiers” as Anthony Anastasio and 
John Scotto, father of Anthony Scotto.] 

Additionally, the medical directors of 2 of 
the jointly operated New York Shipping As- 
sociation/I.L.A. clinics are another named 
family member and the son-in-law of Don 
Carlo Gambino, himself. [At this point Mr. 
Davitt identified the heads of the ILA. 
clinics as Dr. Philip Noto and Dr. Thomas 
Sinatra.] 

There is not one active investigation on 
anyone of these people at the Waterfront 
Commission as of the moment I am speaking 
to you. 

(Parenthetically—and here’s a bit of irony 
for you—one of the present Commissioners 
of the Waterfront Commission, in his naivete, 
actually assisted one of these Mafiosi to 
obtain a Certificate of Good Conduct from 
the Parole Board of the State of New York 
thereby making him eligible to hold union 
office. [At this point Mr. Davitt identified the 
Commissioner as Joseph Kaitz and the in- 
dividual involved as John Scotto, father of 
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Anthony Scotto.] He had been ineligible by 
virtue of a Waterfront Commission Act sec- 
tion which generally denies union office to 
felons and those convicted of misdemeanors 
involving moral turpitude. A similar statute 
is tied to the compact which is before you 
now.) 
LISTS OF MAFIA FAMILIES 

A rather self evident starting point in the 
beginning of a war against organized crime 
is to learn the names of the hierarchy and 
members of the various criminal families. Ob- 
viously, you can’t tell the players without a 
score card. It is no secret that these con- 
stantly revised lists are in the possession of 
the strike forces operating in the crime sen- 
sitive areas of the country. 

This very elementary fact apparently com- 
pletely eluded the enforcement sections of 
the Waterfront Commission, since they did 
not begin to attempt to secure these up-to- 
date lists until some time within the past few 
months, It was only after some prodding by 
myself, with the assistance of a friendly fed- 
eral agent, supplying a sample of the names; 
that they were sufficiently embarrassed to 
ask for and obtain the listings. 

We have recently run the “family” lists 
against the lists of our licensees and it is my 
understanding that we are about to “open” 
cases on the positive returns. 

Who knows, before much longer, we might 
even get around to investigating them. 


C. C. LUMBER CO, AND ERB STRAPPING CO., INC. 


These are two lonely cases in the sense that 
they are the only cases of recent vintage to 
which the Commission can truly point with 
pride as being classic examples of the entry 
into legitimate business by organized crime 
and government's willingness to cope with 
the problem. 

These two matters formed the principal 
basis of another legislative expansion of the 
Commission's jurisdiction in 1969. 

They were the work of two dedicated and 
inspired lawyer/investigators, one who de- 
veloped the cases and the other who suc- 
cessfully prosecuted them at licensing hear- 
ings before the Commission. 

The C.C. Lumber Case involved a situa- 
tion where a labor leader, [At this point 
Mr. Davitt identified the labor leader as 
Anthony Scotto.] eventually exposed as & 
“capo” in the Mafia, owned a stevedoring 
business in a situation wherein he was the 
employer of men he was supposed to be rep- 
resenting, a clear conflict of interest, The 
other case involved the take over of a water- 
front business by Don Vito Genovese, the 
Mafia “Boss of Bosses”. 

Both cases involved stevedore applications 
which were made to the Commission, denied 
after hearing and which are now in the ap- 
pellate courts of New York on appeal. 

Despite the excellent work of the attorneys 
involved in the investigation and prosecu- 
tion of these matters, it appears that the 
hopefully successful out come of these orga- 
nized crime matters will now be delayed 
indefinitely because their prosecution in the 
appellate courts has been put aside and must 
now await the outcome of more important 
matters—this resolution, Literally, every at- 
torney involved in the appeals litigation has 
been pressed into service in works which 
will support the acquisition of this new air- 
port jurisdiction. 

The normal works of the Commission has 
stopped, not to be resumed until we get 
these airports. 

I will have more to say later about the 
propriety of the expenditure of waterfront 
industry funds used for the purpose of ob- 
taining these expanded powers. 

THE PASSALACQUA CASE 

Perhaps the best example refiecting the 
timidity of the Commission when dealing 
with the Mafia would be one which gained 
some measure of notoriety in the press— 
the Passalacqua Case. 
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The most charitable appellation to be ap- 
plied to the Commission in this matter 
would possibly be that of a “drop-out” in 
the war against organized crime. 

This is a case where the Commission in a 
split decision, the first in its history, refused 
to believe the complaint of a waterfront 
worker who claimed that he had lost his 
job after having declined an invitation, ten- 
dered by Carlo Gambino himself, to join his 
criminal “family”, 

Passalacqua testified that he had been 
asked by Anthony Scotto and Joseph Co- 
lozzo, two L.L.A. officials, to attend the meet- 
ing where the invitation took place. He also 
testified that these officials introduced him 
to Gambino and acknowledged him as their 
“boss” in his presence. 

The respondents in the case, two obscure 
longshoreman figures, were granted the un- 
usual courtesy of a hearing “m camera”, 
the first such request granted in the history 
of the Commission. 

Further, the notice of hearing (statement 
of charges) was not released to the press as 
is usually done; the Commission rarely 
misses the opportunity of bringing its cases 
before the public. 

These unusual steps were taken not out 
of any concern for the reputations of the 
two longshoreman respondents but rather 
out of timidity in naming LL.A. Vice Presi- 
dent Anthony Scotto as a Mafia member for 
the first time publicly. Scotto’s political 
power was in its ascendancy in New York 
and nationally, he was no person to trifle 
with. Valachi had named him as a “member”, 
but the fact hadn't been made public. 

As I mentioned, the case wound up being 
dismissed as the result of a split decision by 
the Commission. One Commissioner, in a 
strong opinion upheld Passalacqua; the 
other, in an opinion marked with extensive 
nit-picking and unusually scathing lan- 
guage, excorlated the complainant, calling 
him a liar. Any one reading the latter opin- 
ion, would have believed the case were di- 
rected against Passalacqua, rather than the 
respondents. 

It is worth noting that Passalacqua re- 
ceived some measure of vindication later 
when the Attorney General confirmed Scotto 
as a “capo” and also named many of the 
others attending the meeting as Mafia mem- 
bers. 

Finally, another measure of vindication 
will be seen in the fact that there are two 
separate investigations being presently con- 
ducted in New York concerning attempts by 
a Brooklyn judge to induce the Commis- 
sion’s attorney who prosecuted the Passalac- 
qua case to lay-off the prosecution. 

In 1953 neither the New York State Crime 
Commission nor the legislatures contem- 
plated a role for the Waterfront Commission 
in the area of security of waterborne freight. 

Two of the books of holy writ of the Com- 
mission are the Fourth Report of the New 
York State Crime Commission and, of course, 
the original Waterfront Commission Act. The 
Crime Commission, as you probably are 
aware, was given mandate by Governor 
Dewey in November of 1951 to conduct an 
extensive investigation into waterfront con- 
ditions in the port of New York. The Crime 
Commission acted upon that mandate and 
eighteen (18) months later, compiled its 
findings and made recommendations to Goy- 
ernor Dewey, the Attorney General and the 
legislature of the State of New York. After 
further public hearings conducted by the 
governor himself, the legislature, acting upon 
these recommendations, created what is now, 
the Waterfront Commission Act. (The legis- 
lature of the State of New Jersey as the 
result of the work of a similar body, the 
New Jersey Law Enforcement Council, took 
identical action in that State and joined 
with the State of New York in an inter- 
state compact which created the Waterfront 
Commission of New York Harbor.) 

Not only is there no evidence in these docu- 
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ments of any mandate for the Commission 
to enter the security area (save for the li- 
censing of port watchmen) but to the con- 
trary, the Report concludes that “the primary 
policing obligation should remain on the 
Police Department of the City of New York.” 

Thus it was never contemplated that the 
Waterfront Commission should in any sense 
be a police force itself. Rather, the thrust 
of the Report and ultimately the statute, 
was in the area of labor relations essentially. 

“The states of New York and New Jersey 
hereby find and declare that the conditions 
under which waterfront labor is employed 
within the port of New York district are 
depressing and degrading to such labor, re- 
sulting from the lack of any systematic 
method of hiring, the lack of adequate in- 
formation as to the availability of employ- 
ment, corrupt hiring practices and the fact 
that persons conducting such hiring are 
frequently criminals and persons notoriously 
lacking in moral character and integrity and 
neither responsive or responsible to the em- 
ployers not to the uncoerced will of the 
majority of the members of the labor orga- 
nizations of the employees; that as a re- 
sult waterfront laborers suffer from irregu- 
larity of employment, fear and insecurity, 
inadequate earnings, an unduly high acci- 
dent rate, subjection to borrowing at usuri- 
ous rates of interest, exploitation and extor- 
tion as the price of securing employment and 
a loss of respect for the law; that not only 
does there result a destruction of the dig- 
nity of an important segment of American 
labor, but a direct encouragement of crime 
which imposes a levy of greatly increased 
costs on food, fuel and other necessaries 
handled in and through the port of New 
York district.” 

(Part I, Article I. Findings and Declara- 
tions, Waterfront Commission Act.) 

The Committee will note that in the early 
days of the Commission its investigators did 
not eyen possess peace office powers. These 
were not added as a power until a few years 
later and even then the justification for 
them was not for cargo security or police 
purposes but rather for the protection of the 
investigators themselves as they went about 
performing their duties in support of the 
labor relations function. 

(It is interesting to note that the present 
New York member of the Commission and 
the then Director of the Investigation Divi- 
sion is on record as having opposed the 
acquisition of the peace officer power for his 
men, He felt that bearing arms would make 
them feel too much like police officers where- 
as he wanted them to maintain their con- 
sciousness of being investigators only.) 

Further, even the provisions for licensing 
of the various categories of pier personnel 
had little to do with the idea of security of 
the y 

Prior to the inception of the Commission 
the waterfront had become a haven for ex- 
convicts for two reasons: because of their in- 
ability to obtain work elsewhere and also be- 
cause they were useful as “muscle” for the 
pier bosses and corrupt union officials. 

The licensing provisions of the statute 
contemplated their elimination to preserve 
the employment of the legitimate longshore- 
men with whom the ex-con was unfairly 
competing and to protect the legitimate 
longshoremen from the application of their 
muscle. 

Lastly, licensing was a technique to 
identify the work force. The industry prior 
to 1953, was plagued with an excess number 
of casual workers which lead to an unhealthy 
competition for jobs. The licensing tech- 
nique was used as a tool in conjunction with 
a statutory “decasualization” scheme to first 
identify the legitimate regular work force, as 
opposed to “weekenders” and part-timers, 
and eventually cut down the pool to a point 
where the regular longshoremen remaining 
could make a living wage. 

The Waterfront Commission was created 
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as a temporary agency to deal with partic- 
ular labor problems on the piers. 

The design of the statute contemplated the 
confrontation of a condition, the creation of 
@ climate in which the condition would be 
cured then a withdrawal from the scene of 
government control. 

Proof of the foregoing is readily found in 
Article IV, Section 13 of the Act: 

“13. To make annual and other reports to 
the governor and legislature of both states 
containing recommendations for the im- 
provement of the conditions of waterfront 
labor within the port of New York district 
for the alleviation of the ills described in 
Article I (emphasis supplied) and for the 
effectuation of the purposes of this compact. 
Such annual reports shall state the commis- 
sion’s finding and determination as to 
whether the public necessity still exists for 
(a) the continued registration of longshore- 
men, (b) the continued licensing of any 
occupation or employment required to be 
licensed hereunder and (c) the continued 
public operation of the employment informa- 
tion centers provided for in article XII .. .” 

That the Commission, at least in its early 
years, understood itself to be a temporary 
agency may be seen In a rarely quoted para- 
graph in the Commission's Annual Report 
of 1956/1957 at page 8. 

“A fair appraisal of the existing situation 
on the waterfront leads Inescapably to the 
conclusion, and the Commission finds and 
determines, that public necessity still exists 
for the continued registration of longshore- 
men and the continued licensing of occupa- 
tions and employments required to be li- 
censed under the Compact, With respect to 
the third item, the continued public opera- 
tion of the employment information centers, 
through which the waterfront hiring system 
operates, much will depend on what de- 
velops as the result of the negotiations still 
going on between the New York Shipping 
Association and the ILL.A. The contracting 
parties have agreed in principle on the rec- 
ognition of seniority and preference rights. 
If they could work out objective standards 
which would permit the Commission and 
each man employed on the waterfront to 
know exactly what his rights are, and if the 
system were operated in the open for all to 
see, the Commission could give thought to 
developing a system for its withdrawal from 
the operation of employment information 
centers. Unfortunately, although the prin- 
ciple had been agreed upon months ago, 
negotiations have not as yet produced any 
results. Under the circumstances, the Com- 
mission must and does find and determine 
that public necessity still exists at this time 
for the continued public operation of the 
employment information centers provided 
for in Article XII of the Compact.” 

A fair reading of the report would seem to 
hold out hope for the withdrawal of govern- 
ment from at least the operation of the hir- 
ing halls if certain conditions were met. 

Gentlemen, these conditions have been 
met to the extent that the rules for the hir- 
ing of longshoremen, with considerable help 
from the Commission, might now be rec- 
ognized as a new branch of mathematics. 
I'm sure you're all aware that longshoremen, 
until their contract expired on Septem- 
ber 30th, were guaranteed $9600 per annum. 

Logically then, you would think that the 
Commission would now fulfill its promise 
and withdraw from the field. But you see 
there’s not even a thought given at the 
Commission to such a withdrawal because 
they realize that the operation of the hiring 
halls are the underpinning of the entire 
Commission. Once the halls go, then each 
of the other functions goes as they are only 
subsidiary, supporting functions. 

Like any good bureaucracy whose raison 
d'être begins to disappear, the Commission 
began looking for new fields to conquer in 
order to continue living. 

All of a sudden we've become experts in 
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the field of cargo security and frankly I 
‘didn’t think we're qualified for it. 

We've been fortunate on a few occasions, 
usually through an informant, and have 
made some good cases but that doesn't quali- 
fy us as security experts. Most of the cases 
we've made have been while working in con- 
junction with the F.B.I. or local police. Most 
of the license revocations that we've prose- 
cuted for pilferage are cases forwarded to us 
by the Bureau of Customs. 

We're fairly good recorders of reports of 
thefts that take place on the piers but that 
doesn’t make us security experts. Watchmen 
and other licensees are required to report 
these thefts to us. 

We don’t always get the reports however. 
I had occasion to write a report within the 
past year wherein it was disclosed that a 
single Brooklyn pier had experienced losses 
of some 2 million dollars during calendar 
year 1970. The enforcement divisions within 
the commission were completely unaware of 
the losses. 

Strangely the steamship company involved, 
rather than seek the assistance of the Com- 
mission in curtailing the losses, sought out 
the services of a private investigations firm. 

About a year ago, after our famous security 
hearings, we began a procedure for investi- 
gating “Major theft” cases. A “Major theft” 
was one in which the retail value of the 
cargo stolen was over $2,000. In the ensuing 
year some 100 cases were classified as such 
but as of the time I'm speaking to you, not 
one case so reported has been solved. 

Many of the cases have been “closed out” 
after a rather perfunctory Investigation but 
I defy the Commission to produce one which 
has been solved with the perpetrators arrest- 
ed and convicted. 

This hardly establishes the Commission as 
sufficiently qualified to carry out the job it 
has staked out for itself in this compact. 

One final note here: it is the consensus 
of most of the members of the staff to whom 


I have spoken, including many executives 
and one of the Commissioners, that there 
is not one person presently employed by the 
Commission with sufficient knowledge and 
professional qualifications to organize and 
train the type of police force this Compact 
would create. 


PROCEDURAL DUE PROCESS IN THE 
THE WATER- 


LACK OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE HEARINGS AT 
FRONT COMMISSION 
In its 1968 Memorandum in Opposition to 

this compact, the Air Transport Association 

expressed fear and trepidation at the idea of 
requiring licensing of airline employees. 

Indeed, well they might! 

I am here to tell you that it is virtually 
impossible for an average applicant or li- 
censee to receive a fair hearing at the Water- 
front Commission today. At times it might 
have been so, but not today. 

The Waterfront Commission is a quasi- 
judicial agency but it does not dispense even 
a semblance of justice. 

Over the years this Commission has been 
criticized for combining the roles of prose- 
cutor, jury and judge in its procedures. Most 
of the time the comments came from the 
IL.A. (International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation) and consequently they were ignored. 
Again, there were periods when the criticism 
was undeserved and I cite the example of 
the period in which Myles Ambrose, the pres- 
ent Commissioner of Customs served as Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Commission. Com- 
missioner Ambrose religiously maintained 
the lines of demarcation between the prose- 
cutional and the quasi-judicial functions 
of the agency. 

Not so today. A cursory examination of the 
structure of the Commission today, by even 
& layman, will reveal such a complete oblit- 
eration of the lines between the prosecu- 
torial and the quasi-judicial so as to deny 
procedural due process per se. 

Since 1965, the chief executive officer of 
the Commission has carried both the title of 
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Executive Director and General Counsel. Ac- 
cordingly, he is responsible for both the 
supervision of the prosecution of cases as well 
advising the Commissioners, who are now 
both non-lawyers, as to the legal sufficiency 
of the product of prosecutor. 

To begin at the beginning, the Commission 
has delegated to the Executive Director and 
General Counsel its power to order hearings 
on all cases except stevedore employer mat- 
ters. (Note: The fact that the Commissioners 
reserve the power to themselves in the case 
of stevedore corporations is in itself an in- 
teresting commentary on the Commission’s 
assertion that “the Commission has proven 
by its activities and regulations on the water- 
front that it is not a captive of the industry 
it regulates. It has disciplined shipping com- 
panies and stevedoring companies, as well as 
their employees.” 

(Excerpt from an anonymous publication 
entitled “Fact Sheets in Q. & A. Form” dis- 
tributed by the Waterfront Commission. 
From its tone it smacks of being a Port Au- 
thority public relations piece.) 

In the area of matters to be prosecuted, 
court acquittals, Supreme Court decisions, 
statutory policies of either state in the area 
of lenient treatment for youthful offenders 
are totally ignored. Give us an arrest of some 
sort and we'll come up with our own con- 
viction, after all our burden of proof is far 
less than “beyond a reasonable doubt”. That’s 
probably too broad a statement. Recently, 
we've recognized Court suppression of evi- 
dence on the basis of illegal search or seizure. 
But we haven't even tipped our hat to 
Miranda yet and we will continue to ignore it 
so until the New York Court of Appeals or 
some federal court specifically holds that 
Miranda is applicable in state administrative 
agency interrogations. 

Frequently Commission counsel are forced 
to proceed with cases which in their opinion 
are constitutionally defective. 

Tender treatment of youthful offenders by 
the courts in either state is disregarded by 
the Commission in the case of applicants for 
licensing. We're not crude enough to charge 
the youthful offender conviction formally in 
a notice of hearing but should the matter 
come to our attention in an application or a 
fingerprint check, we will ask the applicant 
to explain. We'll further ask him to consent 
to our securing his file from the appropriate 
court. 

A refusal of the applicant to cooperate at 
this point would allow us to deny the applica- 
tion on the basis of his refusal to answer 
questions material to this application. 

(We had a case recently where the appli- 
cant signed his waiver but a good judge who 
was custodian of his youthful offender file 
refused to release it despite the waiver. We 
weren't stymied at all. We merely interrogated 
the applicant, got the facts, charged him with 
his very admissions and alleged in a notice of 
hearing that these acts would make his 
presence on the piers “a danger to the public 
peace and safety.”) 

The entire hearing procedure is under the 
direct control of the Executive Director/ 
General Counsel. He assigns particular hear- 
ing officers to particular cases. Naturally, 
hearing officers “sympathetic” to the Com- 
mission's point of view are called more fre- 
quently than those who are unsympathetic 
or “soft” in their recommendations. 

Requests for adjournments are passed on 
by the Executive Director General Counsel. 
Needless to say we are firmer with most re- 
spondent’s requests than we are with Com- 
mission counsel unless, of course, the re- 
spondent happens to be a corporate licensee. 
Then we are very accommodating and under- 
standing about long adjournments. 

It has not been unknown, In the past, for 
some hearing officers to confer with the Ex- 
ecutive Director/General Counsel “off the 
record” in problem cases. Some have clan- 
destinely submitted reports in advance of 
finalizing them and before distribution to 
the respondent. 
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Commission counsel, as a matter of course, 
are forced to take exception to hearing offi- 
cers’ recommendations which are considered 
“soit” by the Executive Director/General 
Counsel. This is true even when, in the pro- 
fessional judgment of counsel, the punish- 
ment recommended is sufficient, 

When a case comes to the Commissioners 
for final determination, they receive not just 
the record of the hearing but the licensing 
file of the applicant or licensee. Such files 
frequently contain raw intelligence reports 
concerning the subject and also records of 
arrests not charged in the notice of hearing. 

As if this were not sufficient, counsel must 
prepare “Background Reports” to assist the 
Commissioners in making their decisions. 
These “Background Reports” are secret and 
ex-parte communications which neither the 
respondent nor his attorney never sees. They 
are frequently used as a vehicle to inform 
the Commissioners of matters which counsel 
could not get into the record of the hearing 
without running the risk of reversal by the 
courts. 

Finally, the Commissioners will frequently 
solicit the opinions of the Executive Direc- 
tor/General Counsel and even the very at- 
torney who tried the case—all without giv- 
ing the respondent an opportunity at rebut- 
tal. 

To say that quasi-judicial officers who per- 
mit the aforementioned practices lack ju- 
dicial temperament would be an understate- 
ment indeed. But how would you character- 
ize a quasi-judicial officer who, in the act of 
making a determination states, “Let the 
courts give him back his pass"? Or in a close 
credibility situation, “I'll always take the 
word of a cop.’’? Or, talking about hearing 
Officers reports, “I never read that stuff any- 
way."'? 

ON THE RESOLUTION 

Gentlemen, to steal a line from Dean 
Acheson’s book, I too was “Present at the 
Creation”. 

I was one of the original draftsmen of 
this Campact—the Resolution which is be- 
fore you. 

It ali started in 1967 when the New York 
State Investigation Commission had its hear- 
ings and made its recommendations concern- 
ing the horrible conditions at Kennedy Air- 
port. The Investigation Commission recom- 
mended the establishment of an Airport 
Commission patterned after the Waterfront 
Commission. Mind you, the recommendation 
was for a Commission be established pat- 
terned after the Waterfront Commission not 
that the Waterfront Commission's jurisdic- 
tion be expanded. 

Unfortunately, some of Governor Rocke- 
feller’s staff misconstrued the suggestion; 
the Waterfront Commission was contacted 
and asked to “see what it could come up 
with" by way of a bill. 

Like good soldiers we began to work on a 
draft. Our equipment consisted mainly of the 
imaginations of three of us and the legal 
draftsmanship ability of a fourth. 

My own experience with Kennedy Airport 
at the time was confined to seeing my father 
off to Ireland and a day’s outing with my 
son’s Cub Scout pack. I'm not sure that the 
experience of the others equalled that. 

We worked only from the final recom- 
mendation of the State Investigation Com- 
mission and the newspaper stories; we didn’t 
even have the transcripts of the testimony at 
the time. We made a few sallies on Kennedy 
and Newark and got a few maps and aerial 
photos from the Port Authority. We had a 
few hurried conferences with some harried 
airline officials and we were in business. 

We did a workman-like job and produced 
a bill within a few weeks. In our innocence, 
we simply took the Waterfront Commission 
Act and extrapolated it to create an Airport 
Compact, adding a few powers we would 
have liked to have had on the waterfront, 
but didn't. 

Never in our wildest dreams, did we ex- 
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pect that the bill would have been accepted 
intact. There was talk eyen of dubious con- 
stitutionality of at least one of the provi- 
sions of the bill—the truck search. 

I took the bill to Albany and it was in- 
troduced under administration sponsorship. 
The bill, of course, didn’t pass that year, 
there weren't even any hearings. The ad- 
ministration, though initially enthusiastic, 
eventually walked away from it. The houses 
were divided politically and the airlines’ 
lobby was effective. Trouble was, that they 
were too effective. 

The airlines had said at first, that they 
wanted a commission type group set up to 
study the problem and then come up with 
legislation. Once they had killed the bill, 
they forgot about the idea of the study com- 
mission. 

In the intervening two years, the prob- 
lems flared up again and the newspapers 
demanded action. A head of steam built up 
to “punish” the airlines, and “punished” 
they were. 

The Administration merely pulled out the 
old bill, reintroduced it In the waning, har- 
ried days of the legislative session and 
rammed it through. Both houses were by 
then, under the control of the same party, 
so it sailed through both houses, No hearings. 

The Compact was then taken across the 
river and the same situation prevailed there, 
one party control. There was a re-run of 
the New York situation with the exception 
that a‘ rather perfunctory hearing was 
granted to the airlines. 

The pressures on New Jersey were greater 
than on New York in the sense that the bill 
had to be passed in its identical form or 
else the “compact” idea would have been 
destroyed. The minutest change would have 
necessitated sending the bill back to New 
York and by then they were out of session. 

The Compact again sailed through both 
houses, was signed by the governor and sent 
down to Congress. 


Gentlemen, that's a helluva way to legis- 
late! 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 
Double standard of morality at the 
commission 

Two years ago last month, I made a com- 
plaint to the Commission regarding what I 
considered to be, personal misconduct and 
abuse of the perogatives of his office on the 
part of the Executive Director/General 
Counsel. 

I accused him of the following: 

1. Conducting a private practice in his 
home town which was a constant source of 
embarrassment to the Commission. The 
newspapers were carrying stories that his 
firm was held to be in a conflict of interest 
situation by the federal government. H.U.D. 
had rejected an urban renewal plan from his 
town because his firm represented the re- 
newal agency, His brother-in-law was the 
Mayor of the city and his law partner was 
one of the City Councilmen. He was also 
carrying on a criminal law practice which 
was in conflict with his duties as a law 
enforcement officer. 

2. Using Waterfront Commission person- 
nel and Official, letterhead stationery in a 
political campaign, His brother was running 
for the Supreme Court in New York State. 

3. Utilizing a Commission vehicle assigned 
to him, as well as Commission personnel, as 
though they were his own personal property 
and servants. 

At the time the Executive Director/General 
Council had a summer home in Martha’s 
Vineyard, Mass. His children were attending 
school in Buffalo, N.Y. and in Massachusetts. 
‘The Commission, or rather the stevedore tax- 
payers, had to foot the bill for the trans- 
portation of these children back and forth 
to school as well as for the annual hauling of 
his boat back and forth from New York to 
Martha’s Vineyard. They also had to pay the 
salary, plus overtime, for the Commission per- 
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sonnel who drove the vehicle. Once, the boat, 
on a trailer, overturned in the road and 
ripped the rear end out of the Commission 
car and again the public picked up the tab. 

4. He had exerted pressure on Commission 
licensing officials to grant a license to an 
applicant whom the Commission had pre- 
viously denied because he had gotten his job 
as the result of an illegal designation by a 
union official—Anthony Scotto. 

I pointed out to the Commission that we 
had cases in the office where they had re- 
voked the licenses of longshoremen who had 
indulged in similar conduct. 

The Commission was shaken by the 
charges and promised an investigation. There 
was some talk at the time of forcing him to 
make restitution and possibly suspending 
him for a period of time. Imagine, suspend- 
ing the head of an agency. 

More than a year later, after the news- 

“papers had again covered the conflict of in- 
terest story, the Commission forced him to 
give up his private practice. I again ap- 
proached the Commission, asked them about 
the remainder of the charges and repeated 
my demand for an investigation. 

It was made clear to me that there would 
be no investigation and the matter was 
closed. 

Such then is the morally bankrupt condi- 
tion of the Commission: there is one stand- 
ard of morality it expects from its licensees 
and another by which it lives itself. 

In closing, I would also ask you to inquire 
into the amount of money—public moneys 
assessed on the shipping industry—spent by 
the Commission lobbying for this legislation. 

In 1967 when this compact was first 
drafted—there was a certain amount of 
squeamishness on the part of the Commis- 
sion in spending shipping industry funds, so 
to speak, for work in an unrelated area. The 
Commissions chief accountant established a 
record wherein he kept track of the amount 
of a Waterfront Commission time expended 
on Airport Commission projects. The general 
idea was that the account would somehow 
be squared when we obtained the airports. 

In 1970 when the campaign was revived 
and the lobbying was on in dead earnest— 
all the stops were pulled and so many execu- 
tive man hours were expended; the account- 
ing was totally abandoned. 

My only concern now is that if this com- 
pact is defeated—Who is going to pay the 
money back to the shipping industry? 

Gentlemen, I urge you to defeat this res- 
olution. 


NATIONAL ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLICY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Preyer of North Carolina). Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Delaware (Mr. pu Pont) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. pu PONT. Mr. Speaker, today Iam 
introducing for myself and the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. FisH) two 
pieces of legislation which I believe will 
give the Congress the ability to take the 
initiative in setting national environmen- 
tal policy. Ever since the problems of 
the environment have become manifest, 
the Congress has responded to the prob- 
lem, but the other branches of the 
Government has superseded the leg- 
islative branch in the actual determina- 
tion of policy. The executive branch 
largely through the offices of the Council 
on Environmental Quality and through 
the Environmental Protection Agency 
have taken the broad mandates of the 
Congress and interpreted those man- 
dates for implementation. 

In the judicial branch, the courts have 
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not only undertaken enforcement of the 
environmental statutes, but they have ~ 
also taken the activist role of setting na- 
tional environmental policy. The Cal- 
verts Cliffs case and the more recent 
Ten-Tom decision dramatically illustrate 
sweeping interpretations of the National 
Environmental Policy Act. 

I do not think that the Congress has 
consciously abdicated responsibility 
to the other branches of Government; 
one of the crucial determinants of being 
able to take the responsibility in setting 
policy is the availability of information 
for basing those decisions. Presently, the 
Congress does not have the tools for 
making sound policy decisions. 

Congress is called upon every year to 
vote on numerous pieces of legislation 
which may materially affect the environ- 
ment. NEPA intended that the Congress 
should be provided with the necessary 
environmental background on legislation 
that may affect the environment, but 
clearly this has not happened. In the 91st 
Congress, 4,000 environmentally oriented 
pieces of legislation were introduced. 
Only seven impact statements were 
cleared by the agencies. 

Because of the limited response by 
agencies to legislation affecting the en- 
vironment, Congress is being asked to 
pass on measures without ever knowing 
the environmental consequences. The 
purposes of NEPA is primarily informa- 
tional—to make the environmental data 
available to the Congress and the pub- 
lic to insure that proper tools are avail- 
able for making decisions. It is evident 
Congress has not been given the proper 
tools. 

My amendment would require that 
any time a committee requests that 
an agency report on a pending piece of 
legislation, that agency will be required 
to submit an environmental impact 
statement pursuant to section 102 of 
NEPA prior to the commencement of 
hearings by the committee. This require- 
ment should limit the necessity of agen- 
cy responses only to those bills which 
are under active consideration. 

By requiring that the 102 statement 
be in the hands of the committee before 
consideration begins, I believe this will 
afford the members of the committee a 
more complete understanding of the 
ramifications of the legislation they are 
considering. It will also insure that there 
will be a forum for considering the vari- 
ous merits of a piece of legislation effect- 
ing the environment, and will insure pub- 
lic access to the information and allow 
for their participation within the com- 
mittee framework. 

The second bill I am introducing is an 
amendment to the House rules, making 
an additional requirement for the con- 
tents of a committee report. The rule 
change will require all committees, ex- 
cluding Rules and Appropriations, to 
submit comments in the committee re- 
port regarding the potential effect on the 
environment of the proposed measure. 

This measure, would insure that the 
information of environmental impact 
statements becomes available to all the 
Members of the Congress. I think that 
this is a vital sequel to the amendment of 
NEPA; while it is certainly advantageous 
to make essential environmental back- 
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ground available to the members of the 
committee when they are formulating 
legislation, I think that it is of equal im- 
portance to make sure the entire House 
is aware of the environmental conse- 
quences of a measure they are about to 
vote upon. The committee report seems 
to be the most appropriate vehicle for 
insuring the proper dissemination of the 
information. 

The combination of these two meas- 
ures I believe will provide the opportu- 
nity for members to assert more direction 
in the field of national environmental 
policy. For the first time, the tools for 
making effective decisions will be avail- 
able to the whole Congress. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE'S FAILURES 
IN THE UNREGULATED GOVERN- 
MENT SECURITIES MARKET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. PATMAN) is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the far- 
flung operations of the Federal Reserve 
System affect every single American. Yet, 
the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives have only the faintest notion about 
the manner in which this Federal agency 
is carrying out its functions. 

One of the most critical areas of the 
Federal Reserve’s operations involves the 
control of the money supply through 
open market operations. Through the 
years I have attempted to find out just 
how these open market transactions were 
being carried out. I have been partic- 
ularly curious about a handful of dealers 
who are especially anointed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to handle the Gov- 
ernment securities market. 

To try to pin down some of the 
rumors—and suspicions—I have had the 
General Accounting Office investigate 
these dealer operations and their rela- 
tionship to the Federal Reserve System. 
I am today releasing a copy of this GAO 
study which reveals that the Federal 
Reserve System has allowed these deal- 
ers to report their operations in the Gov- 
ernment securities market in an inade- 
quate—in fact, in a chaotic—manner. 

Under the nonsupervision of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, these securities dealers have 
submitted inconsistent and erroneous re- 
ports of their activities in the Govern- 
ment bond market, leaving the Federal 
Reserve and the public without accurate 
information on key developments in this 
market. The sloppy nature of the finan- 
cial reporting has rendered the data vir- 
tually meaningless for the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the public. 

The GAO has found a shocking list of 
deficiencies in financial reports of these 
powerful dealers who handle all pur- 
chases and sales of Government securi- 
ties for the Federal Reserve System’s 
Open Market Committee. 

Such deficiencies cannot be excused 
when they rendered the data so poor that 
the Federal Reserve did not make public 
the resulting data on a market which is 
so huge that it involved the total pur- 
chase and sales of about $738 billion in 
Government securities in the 1 year, 
1970. These findings illustrate the grave 
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dangers that arise from the total lack of 
regulation, either by statute or by vol- 
untary association. 

In the words of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral: 

We have found that the financial reports 
submitted by the dealers have not been 
prepared in accordance with sound account- 
ing measures, . . The deficiencies in the re- 
ports we examined occurred primarily be- 
cause the dealers did not use sufficient care 
in the preparation of the reports and be- 
cause the Federal Reserve Bank reviews 
failed to detect them. 


In just six dealers the Comptroller 
General auditors found 67 instances of 
deficient reporting that rendered the re- 
ports umusable. Fifty-one of these de- 
ficiencies were caused primarily by er- 
roneous dealer procedures and the re- 
maining 16 deficiencies were caused pri- 
marily by weakness in Federal Reserve 
bank instructions and follow-ups. Many 
of the errors in both income and ex- 
penses were hardly minor. For example, 
one dealer reported unrealized gains and 
losses on $649 million of securities, but 
did not include for that period addi- 
tional umrealized gains and losses on 
$330 million of securities that should 
have been included. 

Improper allocations of statements of 
expenses were also significant. One deal- 
er was reported to have overstated his 
expenses by about $900,000 by including 
items not related to the Government se- 
curities operations. Indeed, he included 
as an expense, interest on partnership 
capital which is not an expense item, but 
a form of profit distribution. I am as- 
tounded that the Federal Reserve would 
go on for years permitting these deficient 
reports without taking corrective action. 

The sloppiness exhibited in the Fed- 
eral Reserve's handling of the dealers’ 
financial reports was indicative of a sys- 
temwide disregard for the public’s right 
to have accurate, up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on monetary matters. 

Under the tight monopolistic arrange- 
ments of the Government market, the 
dealers have been able to reap profit 
bonanzas. The GAO reports that the 
dealers had a 90-percent rate of return 
on net worth in their 1970 operations in 
the Government securities market. 

Over the past 5 years these dealers 
have enjoyed an average rate of return 
of about 30 percent, far above manufac- 
turing profits and nearly double the rate 
of return calculated for selected groups 
of member firms of the New York Stock 
Exchange in i969. 

Mr. Speaker, the reporting deficiencies 
and the lucrative profit margins are 
largely the result of the secretive, close, 
buddy-buddy relationship between the 
dealers and the trading desk maintained 
by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. ‘ 

The recognized dealers in Government 
securities must be certified by the Fed- 
eral Reserve and they carry on continu- 
ing consultations with the trading desk. 
In addition, the GAO report points out 
that the Federal Reserve, itself, has pro- 
vided the dealers with credit to meet re- 
purchase agreements. This credit has 
been as much as two percentage points 
below market interest rates, further add- 
ing to the profits of these selected dealers. 
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The consultations carried on with the 
trading desks provide the dealers with 
valuable information on the market. 

These dealers maintain their own ac- 
counts in Government and related secu- 
rities and it is naive to think that the 
information does not influence all of their 
operations. 

It is unbelievable that such a large 
market is totally unregulated by the Fed- 
eral Government. And the problem is 
intensifying because of the growing vol- 
ume of the transactions, 

In 1948, this market recorded only 
about $200 billion in transactions, but, by 
1970, this had grown to $738 billion. 

I have furnished Federal Reserve 
Chairman Arthur Burns with a copy of 
the GAO report. The Federal Reserve 
should take immediate steps to revise 
and sharpen the financial reporting re- 
quirements of these dealers to set up 
machinery for reporting this data to the 
public and Congress on a current basis. 

I question the overall value of main- 
taining the dealers as a tollgate between 
the Federal Reserve trading desk and 
the buying public. These middlemen rake 
off the fees as these securities move in 
and out of the market and provide no 
meaningful public function. Strong con- 
sideration should be given to the elimi- 
nation of these tollgate dealers and the 
establishment of a joint Treasury-Fed- 
eral Reserve trading desk which would 
deal directly with the buyers of the 
securities. 

The GAO report points up once again 
the overriding need for a full top-to-bot- 
tom audit of Federal Reserve activities. 

Because the Federal Reserve has been 
successful in shutting out the GAO—or 
any other outside audit—we can only 
guess how many other problems of this 
nature exist in the far-flung operations 
of the system. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the RECORD a 
list of the 20 dealers designated by the 
Federal Reserve System. The GAO re- 
port covers six of these recognized deal- 
ers. The six were selected to give a full 
range of the different types of dealers. 

The list follows: 

DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES WHICH 
REPORT TO THE FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF 
New YORK 

Ocrozer 12, 1971. 
BANK DEALERS 

1. Bankers Trust Co. 

2. Chemical Bank New York Trust Co. 

3. Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Trust Co. (Chicago). 

4. First National Bank of Chicago. 

5. First National City Bank of New York. 

6. Harris Trust & Savings Bank (Chicago). 

7. Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. 

8. United California Bank of Los Angeles, 
California. 

9. Chase Manhattan Bank. 

NONBANEK DEALERS 

1. Briggs, Schaedle & Co., Inc. 

2. Discount Corp. 

3. First Boston Corp. 

4. Francis I. DuPont & Co. 

5. Aubrey G. Lanston & Co. 

6. Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and 
Smith, Ine? 

7. New York Hanseatic Corp. 

8 

9 


| Wm. F. Pollock & Co., Inc. 
. Chas, E. Quincey & Co. 


tC. J. Define & Co. merged with Merrill, 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Smith, Inc. 
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10. Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 
11. Second District Securities Co. Inc. 


Mr. Speaker, I place in the RECORD a 
copy of the GAO report which has been 
submitted to me: 


REPORT TO THE VICE CHAIRMAN OF THE JOINT 
Economic COMMITTEE, CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


IMPROVEMENTS NEEDED IN THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
REPORTING SYSTEM FOR RECOGNIZED DEALERS 
IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


(By the Comptroller General of the 
United States) 
OCTOBER 6, 1971. 
DIGEST 


Why the review was made 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
operates a voluntary reporting system to ac- 
cumulate statistical and financial data on 
the activities of private dealers in Govern- 
ment securities. 

Participating dealers report statistical data 
daily and financial data annually. In 1970 
the total transactions reported with $738 bil- 
lion, or more than three times the value of 
transactions on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

At the request of the then Chairman of the 
Joint Economic Committee, the General Ac- 
counting Office (GAO) reviewed the report- 
ing system to determine whether— 

Good accounting practices were being fol- 
lowed in preparing the reports and 

The reporting system afforded the Com- 
mittee and the public with an accurate pic- 
ture of the operations and profits of the 
dealers as a group. 

GAO examined into the procedures and 
methods of report preparation employed by 
six of the 20 dealers in Government securities 
recognized by the Federal Reserve System. 


Findings and conclusions 
The daily statistical information furnished 


by the dealers was reasonably reliable. This 
information is published regularly for the 
use of Government officials, financial ana- 
lysts, and the public. (See p. 18.) GAO does 


not believe, however, that financial data 
which is reported annually can be relied 
upon because— 

Sound accounting methods were not fol- 
lowed consistently, 

Numerous errors were made, and 

Different accounting bases were used by the 
dealers in preparing the reports. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
made reviews of the reported data; however, 
these reviews were not effective in ensuring 
that the information was reliable. 

As a result of errors and inconsistencies, 
the annual financial data is not published 
and little use is made of it. 

Recommendations or suggestions 

The reporting system functioning as it 
does on a voluntary basis is a commenda- 
tory achievement. Substantial improvement 
in the accuracy of the annual financial re- 
ports, however, could be made by correcting 
some of the problems which GAO found. 

Agency actions and unresolved issues 

Officials of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York told GAO that, although they 
agreed with GAO's findings and conclusions, 
the Informal Treasury-Federal Reserve Steer- 
ing Committee which has overall respon- 
sibility for the reporting system would have 
to decide what corrective action would be 
taken. 5 
Matters for consideration by the vice chair- 

man, joint economic committee 

This report outlines some measures that 
the Federal Reserve System could take to 
correct the inadequacies in the reporting 
systems. GAO is including these measures 
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for such action as the Vice Chairman may 
deem appropriate. 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. Wricut PATMAN, 
Vice Chairman, Joint Economic Committee, 

Congress of the United States. 

DEAR Mr. VICE CHAIRMAN: This is our re- 
port on the improvements needed in the 
Federal Reserve reporting system for recog- 
nized dealers in Government securities. Our 
review was made pursuant to your request of 
May 1970. 

As agreed, we discussed our report with of- 
ficials of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, Although they agreed with our find- 
ings, they felt that formal comments should 
come from the Informal Treasury-Federal 
Reserve Steering Committee which has over- 
all responsibility for the reporting system. 

We plan to make no further distribution 
of this report unless copies are specifically 
requested, and then we shall make distribu- 
tion only after your agreement has been ob- 
tained or public announcement has been 
made by you concerning the contents of the 
report. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELMER B. STAATS, 

Comptroller General of the United States. 


GLOSSARY 


Accrual accounting—recording of financial 
transactions in the accounts as they actually 
take place (that is, as goods and services are 
purchased or used and as revenues are 
earned) even though the cash involved in 
such transactions is paid or received at other 
dates. 

Borrowings—funds borrowed to maintain 
positions, 

Cash accounting—recording of financial 
transactions only at the time that cash is 
received or paid for goods and services. 

Commitment basis—recording of securities 
transactions in the accounts on the date 
agreement to purchase or sell is made. 

Delivered basis—recording of securities 
transactions in the accounts on the actual 
date the securities are delivered. 

Margin requirements—difference between 
market value and the maximum loan value 
of scurities, 

Market value—estimated selling or pur- 
chase price of security based on bid and ask 
quote of dealer, 

Position—the total value of the securities 
that a dealer holds for resale. 

Recognized dealers—Government security 
dealers who—the Federal] Reserve Bank of 
New York considers—have established a sat- 
isfactory financial credit standing and can 
handle a large volume of trading and ac- 
cordingly are permitted to deal directly with 
the trading desk, 

Repurchase agreement—arrangement for 
borrowing money whereby securities are 
“sold” by the dealer with a commitment to 
buy identical securities back at a specific 
price. 

Settlement basis—recording securities 
transactions on the date agreed upon for 
delivery of the securities. 

System open market account—the Gov- 
ernment securities held by the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

Trading desk—the personnel who buy 
and sell securities for the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 

Transactions—purchase or sale of securi- 
ties. 

CHAPTER 1 
Introduction 

In May 1970 the Chairman of the Joint 
Economic Committee requested that the 
Comptroller General look into the reporting 
system established by the Federal Reserve 
System for dealers in Government securities 
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and advise him as to whether the reporting 
system was likely to afford the public and 
the Joint Economic Committee an accurate 
picture of the operations and profits of these 
dealers as a group and whether the account- 
ing practices used in reporting were in ac- 
cord with good accounting standards. A copy 
of the Chairman's request is included as ap- 
pendix I. 
Background 

The Federal Reserve System, among its 
other functions, is responsible under the 
Federal Reserve Act for maintaining a flow 
of credit and money that will foster orderly 
economic growth and a stable dollar. This 
function is, in part, accomplished through 
the public sale and purchase of Government 
securities (U.S. Government and Federal 
agency securities). 

To carry out this function, the Federal 
Open Market Committee of the Federal 
Reserve System has the responsibility of de- 
termining the policy to be followed in the 
purchase and sale of Government securities. 
The objective of the Federal Open Market 
Committee is to protect the monetary ma- 
chinery from undue stress and to influence 
the economy by affecting the cost and avail- 
ability of credit. 

The Federal Open Market Commitee has 
delegated the responsibility for executing its 
policy for all Reserve banks to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York (Federal Reserve 
Bank), Each year the Federal Open Market 
Committee appoints a senior officer of the 
Federal Reserve Bank to manage the system 
open market account. The manager main- 
tains a trading desk at the Federal Reserve 
Bank to handle all purchases and sales of 
Government securities. 

Marketable Government securities are 
traded daily in an over-the-counter market 
by dealers in Government securities. Certain 
dealers, called recognized dealers, are per- 
mitted by the manager of the system open 
market account to trade directly with the 
trading desk and are expected to respond to 
the trading desk’s needs for buying and sell- 
ing these securities. This procedure is de- 
signed to ensure that dealers admitted to 
trading have the resources and ability to 
undertake large volumes of trading. 

The number of recognized dealers varies 
from year to year. As of March 31, 1971, 
there were 20 recognized dealers, of which 
11 were nonbank business enterprises and 
nine were banks. They form a security mar- 
ket which is the largest in the country in 
terms of dollar volume and which is heay- 
ily vested with the public interest. The mar- 
ket is not regulated by either the Govern- 
ment or a private association. 

The volume of purchases and sales by 
recognized dealers in Government securities 
increased steadily from $573 billion in 1966 
to $738 billion in 1970. A comparison of the 
1970 volume of Government securities traded 
with purchases and sales of the New York 
Stock Exchange and the American Stock Ex- 
change is shown in the following chart. 

Because statistical and financial informa- 
tion about the dealer market was scarce, a 
formal reporting system was established in 
1960. The reporting program was aimed at 
providing current information on the func- 
tioning of the market in Government securi- 
ties to the public, to students of the market, 
and to market participants, including the 
Federal Reserve System and the Treasury 
Department. Reports include, in addition to 
annual reporting of balance sheet and in- 
come data, daily statistics covering securities 
positions and borrowings and volumes of 
transactions. No legal or regulatory require- 
ments exist to enforce reporting; the dealers 
have reported voluntarily. 


Nature of GAO review 


Our work was done at the Federal Reserve 
Bank and at business offices of six dealers 
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in Government securities located in New 
York. The dealers included in our review 
were selected with a view toward obtaining 
representation from each of the three types 
of dealers which are categorized as specialist, 
bank, and multioperation. 

In the case of financial reporting, we re- 
viewed the requirements imposed on dealers 
by the Federal Reserve Bank instructions. 
At each dealer’s office we obtained reports 
submitted to the Federal Reserve Bank for 
the year ended December 31, 1969. We de- 
termined whether the figures on these re- 
ports were taken from the dealers’ books of 
account or financial statements or whether 
the amounts in the accounts or statements 
had to be revised to satisfy Federal Reserve 
Bank instructions. 

In those instances in which revised figures 
had been reported to the Federal Reserve 
Bank, we identified the procedures and 
methods used to make the changes. We re- 
viewed some of these adjustments, calcula- 
tions, and other transactions to determine 
whether. sound accounting principles and 
practices were followed and whether the re- 
sults were reasonably accurate. 

For the. daily reports, we reviewed the 
detailed procedures followed by the six deal- 
ers to acciimulate, record, and report infor- 
mation required by the Federal Reserve 
Bank. We selected a few transactions and 
traced them through the dealers’ systems to 
determine whether the transactions had 
been handled in accordance with dealer 
procedures, sound trade practices, and Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank instructions. We observed 
the preparation of daily reports for one day 
at each dealer’s office and traced the infor- 
mation through the Federal Reserve Bank 
processes into its computer file. 

Our work was done principally through 
discussions with the Federal Reserve Bank 
and dealer officials; onsite observations of 
operations; and reviews of a limited number 
of transactions, accounting records, and 
other data. The cooperation and courtesies 
extended to us by the Federal Reserve Bank 
and dealers were excellent. 

Our review did not cover the activities of 
the System Open Market Account. 

The confidential nature of the data rela- 
tive to operations of individual dealers was 
maintained in accordance with rule 23 of the 
Joint Economic Committee which places 
limitations on the disclosure of data ob- 
tained from individual dealers. 

CHAPTER 2 
Financial Reports 

We found that the financial reports sub- 
mitted by the dealers had not been prepared 
in accordance with sound accounting meth- 
ods. Further, the dealers used different bases 
in preparing the reports and made substan- 
tial errors in compiling the information in 
the reports. Consequently we have little con- 
fidence that these reports provide accurate 
information on the operations and profits of 
the dealers as a group. A list of the deficien- 
cies in the reports we examined is included 
as appendix II. 

The deficiencies in the reports we ex- 
amined occurred primarily because the deal- 
ers did not use sufficient care in preparation 
of the reports and because the Federal Re- 
serve Bank reviews failed to detect them. 
The inconsistencies in the data contained in 
reports prepared by the participating dealers 
are attributable to the wide latitude in re- 
porting practices permitted under the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank instructions. 

Before describing some of the major defi- 
ciencies affecting the reliabilty of the reports, 
it is important to mention the factors that 
complicate dealer reporting. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank instructions provide for submis- 
sion of reports on a calendar-year basis, 
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where as seven out of 20 dealers operate their 
accounting systems on a fiscal-year basis. 
Their closing of accounts can be at different 
dates during the calendar year. Thus their 
normal year-end adjustments are not made 
for the period covered by the Federal Reserve 
Bank reports. 

Also 14 are engaged in activities other than 
trading in Government securities and their 
accounting systems and normal financial 
statements relate to the entire operations. 
As a result of both these factors, many ad- 
justments had to be made to the informa- 
tion in their formal accounts to prepare the 
Federal Reserve Bank reports. It is in this 
conversion process that most of the problems 
existed. 

Income 

We found two major problems which af- 
fected income—namely, all trading gains or 
losses were not reported in the right report- 
ing period, and dealers used different meth- 
ods to calculate unrealized gains or losses. 
All gains and losses not reported in the right 

reporting period 

The dealers included in our review used 
three methods of recording security transac- 
tions (1) the commitment basis, recording 
transactions on the date that the purchase 
or sale is made, (2) the settlement basis, re- 
cording transactions on the agreed-upon date 
for delivery, and (3) the delivered basis, re- 
porting transactions on the actual date that 
the securities are delivered. For 1969 the 
Federal Reserve Bank required dealers to 
report on a commitment basis in their in- 
come statements all unrealized gains or 
losses on positions as of December 31. 

Included in our review were three dealers 
who were on other than a commitment basis 
and who did not make the necessary adjust- 
ments for reporting. Thus one dealer report- 
ed unrealized gains and losses on $649 mil- 
lion of securities but did not report in that 
reporting period unrealized gains and losses 
on an additional $330 million of securities 
that should have been included in his com- 
putation if it were made on a commitment 
basis. . 

The second dealer, with a position of $313 
million, omitted from his computation about 
$44 million of securities; the third omitted 
$6 million from his calculation on $54 mil- 
lion of position. In addition, these same 
dealers did not compute the realized gains 
or losses on securities which were purchased 
and sold prior to January 1 but which were 
not settled until after December 31. 

Although the dealers knew that they were 
required to report on the commitment basis, 
they did not do so because they said that too 
much effort was required. The dealers did 
not provide us with data on what the cost of 
reporting on the commitment basis would 
be and we did not make our own study of 
such costs; however, we believe, with proper 
planning, the report could be prepared on 
the commitment basis without an unreason- 
able amount of effort. . 

Early in our study, we advised the Federal 
Reserve Bank of our findings regarding the 
use of other than the commitment basis of 
reporting. On their own initiative, bank of- 
ficiais revised the instructions to permit 
dealers to compute profits on their own ac- 
counting bases. We doubt the merits of this 
revision because it could have a material 
effect on the reported gains or losses. This 
would occur when there are large variances 
in opening and closing positions on a com- 
mitment basis which would not be reflected 
by the dealer’s accounting basis. 

Further, in the case of interdealer trad- 
ing, there could be significant transactions 
lost to the reporting system. For example, if 
& dealer reporting on the commitment basis 
sold securities on December 31 to another 
dealer reporting on the settlement method, 
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these securities would not be reported in the 
positions of either dealer. 


Different methods used to calculate 
unrealized gains and losses 


The Federal Reserve Bank also instructs 
the dealers to compute their unrealized gains 
or losses on year-end positions at market 
value and allows the dealers to choose their 
own methods of determining market values. 

The dealers whose records we reviewed used 
four methods of determining market values 
for their positions. Three dealers used their 
own judgment of prices. Oné used published 
composite prices; one used last sale; and one 
dealer used a combination of his own judg- 
ment and price quotes of another dealer. 
Thus the same class of securities held by each 
dealer may be valued at different prices for 
computing unrealized gains or losses. 

When we advised the Federal Reserve Bank 
of this problem, they again issued new in- 
structions requesting dealers to use the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank composite closing quota- 
tions. This, however, did not fully resolve the 
problem because closing quotations only in- 
clude securities issued by the Treasury and 
do not include securities issued by other 
Government agencies. Agency securities can 
represent significant sums. For example, one 
dealer’s position included $121 million in 
Government agency securities. 


Expenses 
The major problems in reporting expenses 
were the numerous errors made by dealers in 
allocating them and the different methods of 
accounting for them. 


Questionable allocations 


The Federal Reserve Bank instructs dealers 
to allocate expenses between their Govern- 
ment operation and other operations. The 
five dealers who had to make allocations at- 
tempted to comply with instructions; how- 
ever, they did not follow sound accounting 
practices or were not careful in making 
distributions. 

In pooling their expenses for allocation, 
some dealers did not follow the accepted 
practice that there must be some relation- 
ship between the expenses and the operation 
to which they are allocated. For example, one 
dealer overstated his reported expenses by 
about $900,000 because his pool included 
commissions and dividends not related to 
Government operations and interest on part- 
nership capital, which is not an expense but 
a form of profit distribution. Another dealer 
did not reduce his reported expenses by 
$84,000 because he did not allocate to other 
operations the cost of services performed 
for those other operations by his Govern- 
ment operations. 

Also Government securities are used to 
borrow funds for all of the dealers’ opera- 
tions. In allocating the related interest ex- 
pense, two dealers charged their Government 
operations with the total interest on bor- 
rowings made with Government securities 
without regard to how much was relatable to 
non-Government operations. Since interest 
on borrowed funds is the dealers’, largest 
expense, this could have a material impact 
on reported net income. To illustrate the 
impact that this allocation can have when 
done properly, one dealer who did allocate 
such interest costs, instead of reporting all 
of it under Government operations, showed 
only $8.1 million out of a total of $10.3 mil- 
lion as relatable to Government operations. 

In addition, dealers used various bases for 
making allocations. One dealer arbitrarily 
allocated administrative expenses on the 
basis of the number of people employed in 
Government operations to the total number 
employed and did not establish that this 
ration was commensurate with the benefits 
obtained by the Government activities. An- 
other dealer merely had his staff estimate 
the amount of expenses to be allocated to 
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Government operations without any support- 
able basis except judgment. 

Different methods of accounting used in 

reporting 

The Federal Reserve Bank instructions are 
silent as to whether reports should be pre- 
pared on an accrual or cash basis; this is 
one of the reasons for the lack of uniform- 
ity in reporting. Three dealers prepared their 
statements on an basis and three 
dealers submitted their statements on a 
combination of accrual and cash basis. For 
example, one dealer reported interest earned, 
prepaid insurance, and interest on borrowed 
funds on an accrual basis but reported gen- 
eral and administrative expenses on a cash 
basis. We did not make a study to determine 
the difference in profit and loss that would 
result from the use of the accrual basis for 
general and administrative expenses; how- 
ever, in view of the size of such expenses, we 
believe the difference could be substantial, 


Other 


The following paragraphs illustrate other 
questionable methods employed by dealers 
in the preparation of financial reports. 

Some dealers’ Government securities posi- 
tions were financed with funds borrowed 
from their other operations. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank requires these dealers to apportion 
a part of these funds as interest free because 
they represent allocated capital. Interest is 
includable on the remaining portion as part 
of reportable expenses. 

One dealer has been using an estimated 
amount of $7.5 million since 1965 to represent 
his allocated and therefore interest-free capi- 
tal and has been reporting the interest on 
the remainder as expense, We were told that 
this $7.5 million estimate was based on a 
comparison of the relationship between capi- 
tal and total Government positions of several 
other New York City dealers. We believe that 
more exact methods of determining allocated 
capital should have been employed. 

Another dealer made no allocation in 1969 
and reported interest expense on the total 
borrowings. He reported interest-free bor- 
rowings in 1965 of $5 million. Assuming the 
same apportionment for 1969, the reported 
interest costs for borrowed funds would have 
been reduced by about $429,000. 

The dealers told us that they could not 
make a realistic apportionment unless the 
Federal Reserve Bank gave them more guid- 
ance. These same dealers, in computing in- 
terest on funds borrowed to finance Treasury 
bill positions, used par value of the securi- 
ties as a base rather than the amount bor- 
rowed. In addition, one of these dealers used 
the wrong interest rate to make the cal- 
culations. As a result, the interest expense re- 
ported by one dealer was $175,000 too high 
whereas the other reported a figure that 
should have been $9,000 higher. 

Also, the Federal Reserve Bank instructs 
dealers to report profits both before and after 
income taxes and specifically states that in- 
come taxes are not to be included as an ex- 
pense, We found that three dealers reported 
correctly, One of the remaining three dealers 
included the New York City income tax as 
an expense, and two dealers ignored the city 
tax altogether in preparing their reports. 


Net worth allocation 


The Federal Reserve Bank requires non- 
bank dealers to estimate net worth allocable 
to Government activities for use in its profit 
studies on return on capital. The methods 
used for allocation did not appear to provide 
reasonable results because the Federal Re- 
serve Bank has not given dealers suitable 
guidance. 

A Federal Reserve Bank study in 1967 in- 
dicated that it was aware that dealers were 
having problems and were using various 
methods to allocate net worth. The report 
also discusses various concepts of net worth 
allocation and the difficulties encountered in 
applying them. It was silent, however, as to 
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which method would be preferable or what 
guidelines should be followed. 

The dealers are apparently still having 
problems in complying with this require- 
ment and are still using various methods in 
preparing the reports. In some instances the 
results appeared questionable. The follow- 
ing examples illustrate some of these con- 
ditions. 

In determining the amount of net worth 
used for his position in Government secu- 
rities, one dealer included $4 million of Gov- 
ernment securities held for his own invest- 
ment purposes plus $2 million of Govern- 
ment securities deposited with clearing cor- 
porations for handling other than Govern- 
ment transactions. The $6 million should 
have been treated as applying to his other 
operations since these funds were not used 
in maintaining his position. 

Another dealer using a ratio of positions 
to all company assets reported a net worth 
allocation to Government operations of $2.4 
million, This dealer did not retain the details 
of his calculations. We used the method he 
described in his report to the Federal Reserve 
Bank to compute an allocation of $1.9 mil- 
lion as applicable to Government opera- 
tions, or $500,000 less than reported. Al- 
though the dealer a; with our computa- 
tion, he was unable to determine what caused 
the difference. 

In allocating net worth, a third dealer 
used a ratio of Government securities to his 
total position. This method appears inequita- 
ble because considerably less of the com- 
pany’s own capital is needed to maintain 
Government securities positions since— 

Large positions of Government securities 
need less borrowings owing to their margin 
requirements which range from less than 1 
to less than 6 percent, whereas 25 percent 
margin is necessary on corporate bonds and 
65 percent for stocks and 

The low amount of positions kept by the 
dealer’s underwriting activities (which han- 
dies other than Government issues) required 


substantial resources to operate. 

Under such circumstances, a dispropor- 
tionate amount of net worth can be al- 
located to the Government securities opera- 
tion. 


Review of financial statements 


The Federal Reserve Bank reviews of deal- 
er reports were not effective in ensuring that 
the reported financial data was reasonably 
reliable because the group responsible for 
such reviews did not— 

Visit dealers to examine the supporting 
data and review report preparation pr.c- 
tices, 

Have staff with professional accounting ex- 
pertise, and 

Have the authority required to obtain deal- 
er cooperation. 

Among its other duties, the Market Sta- 
tistics Division of the Federal Reserve Bank 
is responsible for processing, review, and dis- 
tributing dealer reports. Its reviews con- 
sisted essentially of checks for mathematical 
accuracy, completeness, and consistency with 
other reports. They told us that they also 
made certain analyses of the financial data 
but they did rely too heavily on them be- 
cause they felt that the information was un- 
reliable. Thesé reviews were done at the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. According to the Market 
Statistics Division, visits were not made to 
the dealers’ offices to examine into the re- 
ports in more depth because it did not have 
the authority to do so. 

Another problem in making such reviews 
was that the Market Statistics Division did 
not have any professional accounting ex- 
pertise on its staff. The Market Statistics 
Division had about 32 individuals on its staff 
comprising 11 professional and junior econ- 
omists, 16 statistical clerks, and five typists 
and messengers. About eight of these staff 
members were assigned to processing, re- 
viewing, and distributing the financial re- 


ports. 
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The Market Statistics Division had no au- 
thority to correct errors found in dealer 
reports or to enforce improvements in deal- 
ers’ reporting practices. 

If the staff of the Market Statistics Divi- 
sion obtained professional accounting exper- 
tise and were permitted to review dealers’ 
accounting procedures at the site, they could 
more effectively identify errors and incon- 
sistencies in the dealers’ reports. They could 
also encourage dealers to make changes and 
improvements in the data reported. 


CHAPTER 3 
Daily statistical reports 


The Federal Reserve Bank requires the 
dealers to submit daily the following statis- 
tical information. 


Type of report and description 


Positions—The amount of securities held 
for trading valued at par by type of security. 

Borrowings—The amount borrowed to 
maintain positions by source and type of 
security. 

Volume—The amount of sales and pur- 
chases at par value by source and type of 
security. 

We found a marked contrast in the pro- 
cedures and controls covering the process- 
ing and reporting of transaction data when 
compared with those used for reporting fi- 
nancial information. The transaction reports 
usually came directly from the dealers’ day- 
to-day operating systems. The need to have 
up-to-date and accurate data for trading 
operations undoubtedly had an influence on 
the reliability of those systems. 

Although we found that two dealers had 
reported certain repurchase agreements in- 
correctly, the Federal Reserve Bank told us 
that in two instances the incorrect data had 
not materially affected the data as a whole 
and in another the Federal Reserve Bank 
had issued corrected instructions for future 
reporting. On the basis of our observations, 
it seems that the dealers have adequate 
internal control procedures for processing 
daily transactions. Accordingly we believe 
that the information furnished to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in the aggregate is reason- 
ably reliable. 

The following paragraphs illustrate the 
errors found. 

The Federal Reserve Bank and the dealers 
regard repurchase agreements as loans se- 
cured with collateral. The then-current in- 
structions required that repurchase agree- 
ments be reported as borrowings at the ac- 
tual amount borrowed. We found that two 
dealers were valuing their outstanding re- 
purchase agreements at par value of the 
securities pledged as collateral instead of at 
the amount of funds borrowed. As a result, 
these dealers were overstating from 3 to 4 
percent the amount borrowed in the daily 
transaction report, Although this practice 
was contrary to instructions, Federal Reserve 
Bank Officials said that they were aware that 
some dealers were doing this but they be- 
lieved that the aggregate borrowing statistics 
were only slightly affected by it. 

We found also that one of the dealers dis- 
cussed in the preceding paragraph had, in 
accordance with a 1966 instruction, reported 
a certain type of repurchase agreement as a 
sale, Although the total amount was sub- 
stantial, about $148.6 million, the transac- 
tions occurred rather infrequently. After 
discussing this situation with Federal Re- 
serve Bank officials, they rescinded the 1966 
instruction and advised the dealer to follow 
then-current Instructions, 

CHAPTER 4 
Other observations 

During our review, we noticed conditions 
which we consider important to the subject 
of the review and which may be of interest 
to the Committee. These conditions deal 
with problems in analyzing net income, im- 
proved disclosure of matters that would sig- 
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nificantly affect the reports, and the lack of 
use made of the financial reports. 


Problems in analyzing net income 


Except for information relating to net 
profit and net worth, data permitting analy- 
sis of the profitability of market operations 
in Government securities was limited. This 
situation stemmed essentially from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank’s inability to obtain in- 
formation on certain sources of income and 
factors affecting profits. 

For the period 1966 through 1970, the ag- 
gregate of earnings reported by all dealers, 
before taxes, ranged from a loss of $8.6 mil- 
lion in 1968 to a net profit of $188.2 million 
in 1970. The chart on the following page 
shows the reported profits for each year and 
the 5-year average. 

In discussing the difference in the 1969 
and 1970 figures, a Federal Reserve Bank 
Official told us: 

The sharp swing in dealer earnings be- 
tween 1969 and 1970 stemmed from the turn- 
around in interest rates. In 1969 interest 
rates were rising and they reached record 
levels, Dealers maintained relatively small 
positions and had to finance them at nega- 
tive yields. In 1970 interest rates declined 
and dealers increased their positions in an- 
ticipation of further reductions. Also the 
drop in short-term money market rates out- 
paced declining yields on long-term securi- 
ties and allowed dealers to finance their 
positions at favorable rates, The trend to- 
ward higher prices enabled the dealers to 
earn substantial trading profits. 

A more detailed analysis of these factors 
was not possible because the net income 
information obtained by the Federal Reserve 
Bank did not provide, in all cases, for deal- 
ers to segregate trading profits from inter- 
est earned on Treasury bills. Such informa- 
tion is furnished only if the dealer normally 
makes such a breakdown. Although bills con- 
stitute the largest volume of securities sold, 
three of the six dealers that we visited did 
not separate interest earned from trading 
profits but lumped these factors together. 
Thus the extent of trading profits in the 
aggregate was undeterminable. 

An analyst of the Federal Reserve Bank 
stated that another important factor influ- 
encing profits was the interest paid on funds 
borrowed by the dealers to finance their po- 
sitions. We noted that in 1970 the Federal 
Reserve Bank entered into about $34 billion 
worth of repurchase agreements with non- 
bank dealers, The Federal Reserve Bank en- 
ters into these transactions in performing 
its function of maintaining a flow of credit 
and money. The interest rate paid by the 
dealers on these borrowings is almost always 
less than if they obtained the funds from 
other sources. 

For example, during July 1970, the Fed- 
eral Reserve rate was as much as 2 percent 
less than the New York City bank loan 
rates for dealers. Thus these transactions 
enable dealers to finance their securities at 
lower costs, Financial data that would read- 
ily allow assessment of these transactions on 
nonbank profits is unavailable. 

The rate of return reported on net worth 
by the nonbank dealers for the 5-year period 
is shown below. 


RATE OF RETURN ON NET WORTH ALLOCATED TO GOVERN- 
MENT SECURITIES OPERATIONS 


Net worth 
(millions) 


Net income 
(millions) 


Percentage 
of return 


5-year average... 


We obtained profit and net worth data on 
the profitability of other industries and op- 
erations, The First National City Bank of 
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New York monthly economic letter of July 
1971 showed composite rates of return on 
net worth, after taxes, for more than 3,700 
leading corporations. These included manu- 
facturing, transportation, and financial in- 
stitutions (commercial banks, investment 
trusts, etc.). To put the economic letter fig- 
ures on the same basis as those of the deal- 
ers, we adjusted the profits, after taxes, to 
arrive at profits, before taxes, by assuming 
a tax rate of 50 percent. The economic letter 
figures as adjusted are shown below. 


Percent of return on 
net worth 


Manufacturing..._....-. 
Transportation... 
Financial... 
Composite 


We also obtained from the New York Stock 
Exchange reported statistics covering the fi- 
nancial results of member firms. This infor- 
mation showed that more than 300 firms 
made a return on net worth, before taxes, of 
16 percent in 1969 and 19 percent in 1970. 

A General Accounting Office profit study 
showed that, for 74 large defense contractors 
in 1969, the average return on net worth, 
before taxes, was 17.4 percent on work for the 
Department of Defense, 24.8 percent on work 
for other defense agencies and 20.4 percent 
on commercial work 


NEED FOR REFINING FINANCIAL REPORTS 


In addition to the incomplete disclosure 
of income data, we observed: 

1. Federal Reserve Bank instructions did 
not require assertions to the effect that fi- 
nancial statements were or were not prepared 
on a basis consistent with that of the pre- 
ceding year. In our opinion, such an asser- 
tion should be required to disclose any ac- 
counting procedural changes that would pro- 
duce results differing materially from past 
years. 

2. Some dealers adjusted their security po- 
sitions each month to market values and 
record the unrealized gains or losses In the 
income accounts. Under these circumstances, 
the more acceptable method of financial data 
presentation requires that disclosure be made 
of the amount of unrealized profit which ac- 
cumulated over the year and is still in the 
position values at year-end. Such disclosure 
is not specifically required by the Federal 
Reserve Bank. 

USE MADE OF REPORTS 

The expressed doubts about the reliability 
of the financial reports have limited their 
usefulness. We understand that the daily 
reports were meaningful to officials of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

: FINANCIAL REPORTS 

We found practically no use made of the 
financial reports and therefore discussed this 
matter with oficials of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, the Federal Reserve Board, and the 
Treasury Department. Some of their com- 
ments follow. 

An official of the trading desk, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, told us that the financial reports 
were not necessary to its operation. Such in- 
formation, however, could be useful to ob- 
serve broad trends in the market if it were 
not for the problems in allocating income, 
expense, and net worth. 

A Federal Reserve Board staff member 
stated that the reports were used for (1) 
identifying changes in dealer operations, (2) 
evaluating dealer profits, and (3) deter- 
mining those dealers that may have finan- 
cial difficulties. He added that the reports 
would be more useful if the allocation meth- 


+ Defense Industry Profit Study, B—159896, 
March 17, 1971. 
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ods for expenses and net worth were 
improved. 

Treasury officials were concerned with 
whether there were enough dealers to han- 
dle the volume of trading and were also 
interested in such other matters as dealer 
profits. They believed that the reports were 
necessary but that they could be more use- 
ful if improved. 

We also found that the financial data, in 
the aggregate, was not regularly distributed 
to the Congress or to the public. An official 
of the Federal Reserve Bank told us that 
this was not done because the reports were 
considered unreliable and therefore mean- 
ingless. 

DAILY REPORTS 

Each day the trading desk at the Federal 
Reserve Bank receives position data for each 
dealer and aggregate data on positions, deal- 
er borrowings, and volume of transactions to 
assist it in its open market operations. In 
addition, selected data in the aggregate is 
sent daily to all the Federal Reserve Bank 
presidents, to the Federal Reserve Board, and 
to the Treasury Department. 

Only aggregate statistics are released to 
the public through weekly press releases and 
the monthly Federal Reserve Bulletin. The 
volume of transactions is publicly released 
weekly and position and borrowings after 
a 4-week time lag. 

Federal Reserve Bank officials who operate 
the trading desk have told us that the data 
is useful for several purposes. The data is 
used to determine the amount of securities 
available for purchase from dealers and to 
determine the amount of money borrowed 
and the source of borrowings. 


CHAPTER 5 
Suggested corrective measures 


Considering the highly sensitive nature of 
the Government security market operation 
and how little was known about it in 1960, 
we believe that the progress made toward de- 
veloping and operating a finanical and trans- 
action reporting system merits commenda- 
tion. The fact that this progress was made 
without regulations and achieved through 
the Federal Reserve Bank and dealer cooper- 
ation also warrants recognition. 

Even so, we believe that our findings show 
& need for the Federal Reserve Bank and 
dealers to improve the reliability and use- 
fulness of the financial data accumulated 
under the reporting system, This will re- 
quire special effort by them if improvement 
is to be achieved. In the remainder of this 
chapter, we are suggesting some corrective 
measures that we believe could be taken by 
the Federal Reserve System to achieve ap- 
propriate improvements. 


Strengthening controls over preparation of 
reports 


In chapter 2 we pointed out major prob- 
lems that were encountered: (1) all income 
was not being reported for the accounting 
period because some dealers were not on a 
commitment basis and (2) some dealers re- 
reported some accounts on an accrual basis 
but reported others on a cash basis. It is gen- 
erally recognized that the accrual method of 
accounting more accurately shows the fi- 
nancial position of a concern and more pre- 
cisely measures the results of operations for 
specific periods. Accordingly we believe that 
the financial reports should be prepared on 
an accrual basis if a significant difference 
might result. 

Another problem discussed in chapter 2 
was the reasonableness of expenses allocated 
to the Government securities operation. The 
inequities found were mostly attributable 
to mistakes made by the dealers and the 
need for more specific guidance by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank. We believe that the fol- 
lowing steps could be taken by the Federal 
Reserve System to build a greater degree of 
assurance into the reporting system: 

Develop criteria for the dealers to follow. 
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in allocating expenses with special emphasis 
on the suitability of the basis used to allocate 
costs and the relationship of expenses to 
Government securities operations. 

Require dealers to retain the working pa- 
pers supporting such items as adjustments, 
allocations, and calculations in preparing re- 
ports so that questions involving the data 
submitted can be properly resolved. 

Establish methods for increasing aware- 
ness on the part of top management officials 
of the dealers that complete and accurate 
data is to be provided. 

Establish and require dealers to use uni- 
form quotations to determine market value 
of Government agency securities, 

Chapter 2 also covers the question of ob- 
taining realistic allocations of net worth 
which has been a continuing problem. Es- 
sentially there is a lack of guidnce in this 
area. We believe that problems in such allo- 
cations could be overcome through the de- 
velopment of specific criterla on the method 
to be used in allocating net worth. 

Improving review function 

To strengthen the Federal Reserve Bank 
review function we believe that— 

The Market Statistics Division should ob- 
tain professional accounting expertise, 

The review procedures of the Market Sta- 
tistics Division should be modified to provide 
for examinations of financial data and sup- 
porting workpapers at the dealers’ offices, and 

The authority of the Market Statistics Di- 
vision could be broadened to provide for visits 
to dealers’ offices and enable it to make 
changes necessary to improve the accuracy 
and usefulness of financial reports. 


Refine financial reports 


In chapter 4, we show the advantages that 
can be gained by refining the financial re- 
ports particularly with respect to more com- 
plete disclosure of income data. The follow- 
ing steps could be taken to provide for better 
reporting: 

Require dealers to segregate Treasury bill 
trading profits from interest earned in the 
net income analysis. 

Require dealers to indicate whether re- 
ports were prepared on a basis consistent 
with that of the prior year. If changes in 
accounting procedures were made, the dealer 
should describe the nature of the change and 
the effect on the data. 

Require dealers to disclose the unrealized 
gains and losses for all Government securities 
using cost as a base. The balance sheet should 
show the amount of unrealized gain or loss 
included in reported positions. 

Distribution of aggregate report data 

To ensure distribution of financial data to 
the Congress and the public, we believe that 
consideration should be given to inclusion of 
the dealers’ aggregate data in the annual re- 
port of the Federal Reserve Board, To accom- 
plish this, we suggest that the Federal Re- 
serve Bank establish ng dates to co- 
ordinate with the date of the annual report. 

Agency comments 

We discussed the report with officials of the 
Federal Reserve Bank who gave us their in- 
formal comments. Although they agreed with 
our findings and conclusions, they told us 
that the Informal Treasury-Federal Reserve 
Steering Committee, which has overall re- 
sponsibility for the reporting system, would 
have to decide on what corrective action 
would be taken. 


APPENDIX I 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., May 1970. 
Hon, ELMER B. STAATS, 
Comptroller General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Staats: Eleven years ago, at my 
request, the staff of the Joint Economic 
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Committee developed a set of reporting forms 
and accounting standards to use in obtain- 
ing information on the operations of the 
dealers who make a market in Government 
securities. At that time there were seven- 
teen dealers. The results were published by 
the Committee in 1960 in a pioneering staff 
study of this market. Subsequently a sys- 
tem of regular reporting on this market was 
developed by the Federal Reserve System in 
cooperation with the dealers. This system 
now produces a regular flow of data about 
transaction in the market and on revenues 
expenses, and profits of dealers, both ban® 
and nonbank. 

Now that this system has been operatine 
for several years, it would seem appropriate 
to review the basic accounting standards that 
are employed to make sure that these are ir 
accord with the best practices. This woul? 
insure that we could have confidence in the 
data, particularly as to the profits of the 
dealers. With this aim in view, I am attach 
ing a set of the forms and instructions 
used by the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York in operating this system of reportine 
and I request that your accounting experts 
go over this system and advise me as to 
whether or not: (1) the accounting prac- 
tices are in accord with the best account- 
ing standard; and (2) such a system is like- 
ly to afford the public and our Committee 
an accurate picture of the operations and 
profits of these dealers as a group. 

Mr. James W. Knowles, Director of Re- 
search for the Joint Economic Committee, 
has been involved with this system from 
the beginning of 1959, and is available to 
work with you in any way needed in the 
course of your review. 

Sincerely, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman. 


APPENDIX II 


List or FINANCIAL REPORT DEFICIENCIES 
BY TYPE AND PRIMARY CAUSE 
Statements of financial condition 
Primary 
cause 

. Adjustment of securities positions 
from the dealer's basis of account- 
ing to the commitment basis was 
made incorrectly. (2) 

. Various methods were employed for 
determining the market value of 
securities positions. (6) 

> Net worth allocated to Government 
securities activities was not ade- 
quately supported. (1) 

. Securities borrowed .and the off- 
setting liability were not reported. 


agreements reflected par value of 
the securities instead of actual 
money borrowed. (1) 

. Securities purchased but not yet re- 
ceived understated due to a foot- 


. Accrued interest receivable and ac- 
crued interest payable were inac- 


were offset, even though the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank instructed other- 
wise. (1) 


NET INCOME ANALYSIS 


- Trading profits were not reported on 
the commitment basis, as required 
by Federal Reserve bank instruc- 
tions. (3) 

. Unrealized gains or losses not re- 
ported in the right reporting 
period. 

. Unrealized gains on Government se- 
curities included Treasury bills 
were not properly classified. (1)__ 

. Unrealized loss was erroneously re- 
ported as unrealized gain. (1)_-.. 

. Income was not reported on a cal- 
endar-year basis as required by the 
Federal Reserve bank. (1) 

. Certain interest income was offset 
against interest expense. (3) 

. Expenses on certain transactions 
were offset against interest income 
instead of being reported sepa- 
rately as required. (1) 

- Required explanations of data were 
not submitted. 


. All income items were not reported. 
(1) 

. Cost of borrowed funds was over- 
stated because interest was on the 
par value of Treasury bills instead 
of the discounted value. (2) 

. Unrealistic interest rate used for cal- 
culating the cost of own bank 
funds used. (1) 

. Miscellaneous income items were in- 
correctly classified. (2) 

. Miscellaneous interest expense was 
inaccurately reported. (3) 

Expenses included certain items not 
applicable to Government securi- 


. No schedule supporting expense al- 
locations was submitted. (1) 

. Interest-free dealer department capi- 
tal estimate was unrealistic or not 
estimated. (2) 


34. Local income taxes were treated in- 


consistently. (6) 


35, Interest expense was overallocated as 


a result of including costs incurred 
in financing other than Govern- 
ment securities activities. (2)..._ 


36. Data submitted was not fully on an 


accrual basis. 


1 See table 1. 


Nore.—Figures in parentheses () indi- 


cate the number of dealer errors. 
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TABLE 1.—TABULATION OF DEFICIENCIES 


Number of 
deficiencies 
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16. Related asset and Hability accounts 


. Nonreportable securities were in- 
cluded in fiancial statements. (2). 

. Securities sold but not yet delivered 
were improperly stated. (2) 

. Securities positions were overstated. 
(2) 

. Repurchase agreements were 
properly classified as to maturity 
and type of security. (2) 

. All contingent liabilities were not 
reported. (1) 

. Required explanations of data were 
not submitted, (2) 

. Positions in agency securities were 
erroneously classified as “other 
securities.” (1) 

. The reported increase in net worth 
was not accurate. (1) 


Type Instances 


D: Caused primarily by erroneous 
dealer procedures. 32 
F: Caused primari y by weaknesses in 
Federal Reserve bank instructions, 
guidelines, etc, 


DELINQUENT AND PAST DUE DEBTS 
OWED BY FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


TO THE UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. MOORHEAD) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 
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Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, begin- 
ning a year ago your Subcommittee on 
Foreign Operations and Government In- 
formation, under the chairmanship of 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Moss) began hearings on delinquent and 
past due debts owed by foreign countries 
to the United States. This year the sub- 
committee under my chairmanship held 
on two different occasions 2 days of hear- 
ings, and we stated that we would con- 
tinue to hold quarterly hearings to de- 
mand reports on the progress that has 
been made by the State Department in 
collecting these past due debts which are 
owed to the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that we are be- 
ginning to show results from this pres- 
sure. We have made arrangements for 
collections from several countries, and 
today, Mr. Speaker, I received a letter 
from Mr. Philip T. Trezise, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Economic Affairs, 
which reads, in part, as follows: 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: During the hear- 
ings before your committee last month, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Sidney Wein- 
traub testified that we were resuming ne- 
gotiations with the Egyptians on their past 
due debt of $145 million to United States 
Government agencies. 


The negotiations took place in Wash- 
ington during the last 2 weeks of Sep- 
tember and resulted in the signing of a 
memorandum of understanding on Octo- 
ber 2 by Deputy Under Secretary of State 
Samuels and the Egyptian Minister of 
Economy Merzban. The memorandum 
represents the culmination of 3 years of 
negotiation and envisages full repayment 
to the U.S. Government of the $145 mil- 
lion debt over a 7-year period on the 
terms as specified in the memorandum, 

Mr. Speaker, I offer my congratula- 
tions to Deputy Under Secretary of State 
Samuels and Assistant Secretary for 
Economic Affairs Philip Trezise, and 
Deputy Assistant Secretary Weintraub 
for, in this time of monetary crisis, 
reaching an agreement to repay to the 
United States that which is really due to 
the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I include the 
full text of the letter: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., October 15, 1971. 

Hon. WILLIAM S. MoorEHEap, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign Opera- 
tions and Government Information, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
DL. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: During the hearings 
before your Committee last month, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary Sidney Weintraub testi- 
fied that we were resuming negotiations with 
the Egyptians on their past due debt of $145 
million to United States Government agen- 
cies. These agencies are the Department of 
Agriculture, the Export-Import Bank and 
the Agency for International Development. 
The negotiations took place in Washington 
during the last two weeks of September and 
resulted in the signing of a memorandum of 
Understanding on October 2 by Deputy 
Under Secretary of State Samuels and Egyp- 
tian Minister of Economy Merzeban. 

The Memorandum represents the culmina- 
tion of three years of negotiations and en- 


visages full repayment to the United States 
Government of the $145 million debt over a 
seven-year period on terms as specified in 
the Memorandum. The Memorandum is on 
an ad referendum basis for both Govern- 
ments. After internal procedures for both 
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have been satisfied, final agreements will be 
signed which we hope can be done within 
the next several weeks. 

A copy of the Memorandum is enclosed. If 
you should desire additional details, I will 
be happy to provide them for you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Purp H, TREZISE, 

Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I would like to ask the gentleman what 
about the British debt and what about 
the French debt and what about the 
Italian debt, and a few other notable 
debts? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I will say to my 
friend, the gentleman from Iowa, that 
the purpose of these hearings was not 
limited to the Egyptian debt. It was di- 
rected to all overdue and delinquent 
debts. What we are trying to do in the 
Congress through the subcommittee is 
to bring pressure on the Departments of 
State and Treasury to collect all overdue 
and past-due debts. 

One reason for my announcement was 
to acknowledge that, when they do col- 
lect something, they are due congratula- 
tions. 

We are hoping to bring pressure on 
the Departments to collect the debts, and 
when they do we wish to give them the 
praise which is due. We are not limiting 
ourselves to just the one. We are trying 
to collect, as I say, every overdue and 
past-due debt that we can. 

I am sure the gentleman from Iowa 
endorses our effort. 

Mr. GROSS. I certainly do. I hope the 
committee has better luck in trying to 
find out what settlement was made with 
the French on the one issue of the kick- 
ing out of NATO from France. I have 
been unable to get any figures at all as to 
any possible or potential settlement of 
that debt. We left behind a great deal of 
property in France, including pipelines, 
and one thing and another, that the 
French evidently are using. I hope the 
gentleman’s committee will dig some fig- 
ures out on that. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. We will keep dig- 
ging, but, as the gentleman knows, there 
is a morass of figures on these items. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentieman 
from Pennsylvania for yielding. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his support. 


DOCK STRIKE CAUSING SERIOUS 
FARMER LOSSES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
PREYER of North Carolina). Under a pre- 
vious order of the House, the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, grain 
market experts in Illinois indicate to me 
that because of the dockworkers strike on 
the gulf coast, farmers are currently be- 
ing paid 5 to 10 cents per bushel less for 
their corn and soybeans than if the dock- 
workers were handling the grain for for- 
eign shipment. 
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A 10-cent-per-bushel reduction means 
$34 million directly out of the net income 
of Illinois farmers who normally sell 
about 60 percent of their soybeans and 
20 percent of their corn at harvest time. 

This is an average of $4 million lost 
every week the dockworkers are on strike 
during the October and November har- 
vest period. 

Nationally, corn and soybean exports 
account for $2.5 billion in sales annually. 
About 70 percent of this amount is moved 
through gulf coast ports with another 10 
percent through Chicago. During the 
gulf dock strike, the Nation is losing $50 
million per week in export sales of corn 
and soybeans alone. Normally about 30 
percent of the total exports of these two 
commodities occur in October, November, 
and December. 

Exports in coming years, as well, are 
jeopardized. Japanese grain buyers di- 
verted their ships from our gulf and At- 
lantic ports several days in advance of 
the strike and have begun looking to oth- 
er nations to fill their grain needs. Mar- 
kets are being lost not only because of the 
inability to move corn and soybeans this 
year, but by the fear that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is unable or unwilling to face 
squarely the need to call dockworkers 
back on the job and move the grain. 

Illinois soybean processors have totally 
stopped seeking rail bids for more soy- 
beans. The largest soybean-processing 
plant in the world, located in Illinois, 
will be forced to stop production in 1 
week if the shipping situation is not freed 
up. It is able to process, but soon will not 
be able to load for shipment on the river 
any more of its processed products. 

A survey of grain elevators in Illinois 
shows that more than half of them will 
be filled to capacity in the next week and 
either the elevators or farmers will be 
forced to dump corn on the ground or 
quit harvesting. 

A Springfield, Ill., elevator operator, 
Lewis Herndon, told me one of his ele- 
vators was forced to dump grain on the 
ground last Saturday because it is filled 
to capacity. 

One grain trade veteran, Ford Fergu- 
son, of Chicago, told me, “Corn prices to 
farmers in downstate Illinois will be 
criminal if we don’t get this stopped 
soon.” 

Never in my 11 years in Congress have 
I seen the farmers of Illinois as bitter 
over a strike. These farmers feel, with 
some justification, Iam afraid, that they 
are the neglected minority whose legiti- 
mate requests are being ignored. 

Two steps must be taken: 

First. Under the Taft-Hartley law, call 
the dockworkers at the ports of New Or- 
leans and Mobile back on the job for 80 
days. 

Second. In Congress, urgent considera- 
tion of H.R. 3596, the Emergency Public 
Interest Protection Act, to assure for- 
eign buyers that in the future our trans- 
portation system will function in a man- 
ner to deliver farm products. 

Farmers are already facing a serious 
decline in income resulting from record 
crops. They do not need the additional 
problem of losing more money this year, 
because of strikes preventing deliveries. 
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The prospect of losing foreign markets 
Lng may never be recaptured is a bitter 
pul. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. MILLER) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 
There are in the world today approxi- 
mately 3% billion people. The people of 
the United States not only produce more 
goods and services but with less effort. 
The production of goods and services 
varies from $3,300 in the United States 
to $76 in India. 


THE PENDULUM IS SWINGING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kemp) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, on May 25, 
I had the pleasure to call the attention 
of my colleagues to the DOD Distin- 
guished Service Citation presented to 
Richard G. Capen, the former Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Public Affairs. I 
am happy to see that Dick is continuing 
to play a key role in maintaining lines of 
communication to the public, particu- 
larly on the issue of winding down the 
war in Southeast Asia. 

No President in the postwar era has 
brought us closer to historic, significant 
agreements to advance the cause of 
peace than has Richard Nixon. In my 
judgment, the President has succeeded 
where others have failed, because he 
knows that the prerequisites of peace are 
strength and firmness and will. For that 
reason, the pendulum is swinging. 

Mr. Speaker, Dick Capen eloquently 
points this out in a speech which he de- 
livered to the Rotary Club of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., on September 2, 1971. I, 
therefore, include his remarks at this 
point and commend them to all of my 
colleagues: 

THE PENDULUM Is SWINGING 

This is my first speech in the Bay Area 
since returning to California after serving 
two and a half years as an appointee in the 
Department of Defense. 

Like my associates at the Pentagon, I was 
proud and honored to serve under the dy- 
namic leadership of Secretary of Defense 
Melvin Laird, President Nixon could not have 
selected a better prepared, more dedicated or 
more effective leader for that demanding 
post. 

It takes much more than computers to run 
the wide-spread Defense Department, as 
complex as it is. Secretary Laird inspired a 
teamwork approach and dedication to sery- 
ice unmatched in the Pentagon's history. 

His understanding of key defense issues, 
his ability as a persuasivecommunicator, and 
his style of leadership have contributed sig- 
nificantly to improved understanding of 
critical national security issues—particularly 
those beyond Vietnam. 

And, all this has been accomplished at a 
time when the Defense Department has been 
under constant criticism—some construc- 
tive, much of it irresponsible. 

From the outset, the Nixon Administra- 
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tion made it clear that it would avoid de- 
bating whether the United States should 
have gone into Vietnam in the first place, or 
once doing so, whether our professional mili- 
tary leaders were given proper authority to 
execute that war as promptly and success- 
fully as our capabilities would have per- 
mitted in the early 1960s. 

President Nixon’s goal was to conclude 
American presence in Southeast Asia. That 
objective is rapidly being met as we move 
toward a generation of peace. 

I believe President Nixon and Secretary 
Laird have been imminently successful in 
terminating our country’s involvement in 
Vietnam—given the rather sad circum- 
stances they inherited in January 1969. 

What were those circumstances? First, 
there was no plan for ending the war other 
than through negotiations, No one under- 
stood that reality better than the enemy, 
and the pathetic record in Paris is testimony 
to the other side’s lack of incentive for seri- 
ous negotiations. 

By January 1969 we had cashed in a key 
military chip when President Johnson halted 
the bombing of North Vietnam—just four 
days before the 1968 Presidential election— 
with little in return from the enemy. 

When President Nixon came into office, the 
American troop ceiling in Vietnam was 549,- 
500, and increasing rapidly. As many as 500 
Americans were dying each week and the war 
was costing in excess of $28 billion a year. 

These were the sad realities in January 
1969, The options to President Nixon were 
extremely limited, to say the least. But what 
has happened since that time? 

First, we are getting out of Vietnam. By 
this fall, more than 365,000 Americans will 
have been withdrawn, a figure representing 
more than two-thirds of the American troop 
strength that existed when President Nixon 
took office. 

At the same time, U.S. casualties have been 
cut from some 500 a week to less than 15 a 
week, Even one casualty is too many, but I 
believe this progress is significant. 

With these substantial troop cuts the cost 
of the war has been reduced by 75 per cent, 
thus permitting a reordering of priorities at 
home. 

Today, national polls indicate that the war 
is fading rapidly as an issue in America. Un- 
fortunately, those who have built their na- 
tional reputations as obstructionists linger 
on the sidelines, trying to keep the war issue 
alive for their own selfish goals. Tragically, 
their only result has been to give aid and 
comfort to the enemy. 

Congressional critics meet with the other 
side in Paris, issue reports on alleged condi- 
tions for peace, only to have them im- 
mediately rejected by the enemy. 

It is a simple matter to pass resolutions, 
to make sweeping pronouncements, or to 
write editorials calling for more rapid with- 
drawal rates and fixed deadlines. 

Certainly, it is easier to demagogue na- 
tional policy from the sidelines, but it takes 
real courage to face up to reality with con- 
structive solutions that will contribute to 
lasting peace, not political expediency. 

Time and again President Nixon and Secre- 
tary Laird have shown that courage. 

How ironic it is that some of those who 
have led the criticism of President Nixon's 
Vietnamization program were the very policy 
makers who got us into the war, who did 
not have a program for ending it while they 
were in office, but who now expound all the 
answers from the privacy of their law offices 
or from some far-off campus. 

In the early 1960s our country had the tools 
to win the war decisively. But our elected 
leadership was unwilling to generate the na- 
tional will to do so. 

We fought that war on a “business as 
usual” basis, building up huge deficits each 
year because our government was unwilling 
to establish national spending priorities. 
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Many of today’s economic problems are a 
direct result of that policy of the mid-1960s. 

At this point history will judge those who 
got our country into Vietnam, just as that 
history will also judge whether the Nixon 
Administration took the responsible course 
to get us out. 

In either instance, the ultimate respon- 
sibility must be assumed by our elected civil- 
ian leadership, not by our armed forces. Our 
military leaders implement national policy, 
not set it. For too long the man in uniform 
has been made the scapegoat for decisions 
made by civilians. 

Our dedicated men and women in uniform 
provide the backbone of our national secu- 
rity and they deserve our respect. 

Only through sufficient military strength 
can we hope to deter reckless acts by poten- 
tial adversaries. They must clearly under- 
stand and respect that we have the will to 
win and the tools to do the job. It is pure 
folly to believe that once the last American 
has left Vietnam, our problems are over and 
further cuts in defense spending possible. 

Despite what some suggest, we cannot leg- 
islate peace by unilaterally crippling our de- 
fense posture in Congress. Why? Because our 
adversaries are moving in exactly the oppo- 
site direction, 

Today, the Soviets are moving ahead of us 
in virtually every category: missiles, aircraft, 
ships, military research and conventional 
forces. 

While we were bogged down in Vietnam— 
at a total cost of $125 billion—the Soviets 
were able to sustain North Vietnam for some- 
thing less than $12 billion. They did not use 
that ten to one difference, however, to fund 
domestic programs in Russia. All during the 
1960s Soviet military budgets were roughly 
at the same level as defense spending in 
America which included the burden of Viet- 
nam. Just look at the record. 

The Soviets increased their submarine force 
by more than 400 per cent. They have in- 
creased ICBM launchers by over 500 per cent 
and are currently 45 per cent ahead of the 
US. in total number of ICBM nuclear 
launchers, 

They built a modern Navy that now shows 
the Soviet flag in the Mediterranean, the 
Indian Ocean, off our Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, in and out of Cuba, and around 
Hawaii. 

In the Mediterranean, for example, the So- 
viet Navy will steam some 18,000 ship days 
this year. In 1966 they were present a total 
of 750 days. 

In military research and development, the 
Soviets are spending at about twice the rate 
as we in the United States. This trend should 
be of grave concern to all Americans because 
it measures the importance the Soviets place 
on reducing our technological lead within 
the next five to seven years. 

Even while the Soviets push this military 
and political expansion policy, the U.S. moves 
to curtail its overseas commitments, partly 
as a result of our national weariness over a 
long and costly war. 

The Nixon Administration is facing up to 
this disturbing Soviet military buildup by 
insisting on sufficient funding of defense pro- 
grams while insisting that our allies con- 
tribute more to their own national security 
requirements. The latter philosophy is part 
of the Nixon Doctrine whose goal is a gen- 
eration of peace through partnership, 
strength and a willingness to negotiate. 

The United States can no longer serve as 
policeman of the world. Our needs at home 
are too high and the demand for our ma- 
terial resources too great. 

Since the end of World War II we have 
operated on the philosophy that the United 
States could do more for its allies than they 
could do for themselves. We have literally 
rebuilt economies of the victorious and van- 
quished alike. We have given billions of dol- 
lars in foreign aid and have sent thousands 
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of troops in scores of countries around the 
globe. 

Through the Nixon Doctrine we have in- 
sisted that our allies assume more of these 
mutual security burdens, particularly in the 
area of military manpower. 

As a result of this philosophy, more than 
40,000 American troops have been withdrawn 
from overseas. The bulk, of course, have come 
from Vietnam. But, the Nixon Doctrine has 
been applied elsewhere as well. 

In Korea, U.S. troop strength has been 
dropped by over 20,000 men. This is a re- 
versal of a commitment to that country 
where we have maintained more than 60,000 
Americans for some eighteen years. 

Likewise, reductions in U.S. forces have 
been carried out in Japan, Thailand and the 
Philippines. In NATO the concept of burden 
sharing is being developed, again on the 
principle that our allies must assume a 
greater defense responsibility. 

An important element of the Nixon Doc- 
trine has been a willingness to negotiate, 
doing so from a position of sufficient 
strength. Again, the record of accomplish- 
ment has been impressive. 

The United States is pursuing a delicate 
course of negotiation in the volatile Middle 
East crisis. We have negotiated the turn- 
over to Japan of Okinawa, a most sensitive 
issue for the Japanese. 

The President has proposed new treaty 
provisions to prohibit the placement of nu- 
clear weapons on the ocean floor. He has 
carried the nuclear non-proliferation treaty 
through to ratification and he has renounced 
the use of biological weapons, 

In addition, the Nixon Administration is 
vigorously pursuing a successful conclusion 
to the SALT talks. The goal of these impor- 
tant negotiations is to curtail the arms race 
which as I indicated earlier has been rap- 
idly accelerated by the Soviet Union, 

And most dramatically, in this spirit of 
negotiations, the President has moved for- 
ward to revive our country’s relationships 
with Mainland China, an area involving one- 
fourth of the world’s population. 

Certainly we hope for success in these 
diplomatic efforts to limit the arms race and 
to improve relationships with our potential 
adversaries. The success will come, however, 
only if those who oppose us respect our 
mational determination to remain strong 
militarily. 

I believe most Americans not only support 
a strong U.S. defense posture but will in- 
sist upon it in the years ahead. However, 
our voices must be heard. 

That is not to say the strength of the 
United States depends solely on its men in 
uniform or on its weapons, as important as 
those capabilities are. I believe the strength 
of our nation in the 1970s must be based 
also on the wisdom of our foreign policy, on 
the strength of our economy, and on the 
will of our people. 

The day is past when we can hope to pro- 
vide most of the defense for out allies. They 
must share in this burden. 

The day is past when we can afford to as- 
sume the primary role in solving all of the 
problems of the Western World. That re- 
sponsibility also must be shared more equally 
with our allies. 

This does not suggest that we can afford 
to build a wall around our country, with- 
drawing from the competition and secu- 
rity needs of the world. Those who clamor to 
bring all American troops home forget that 
their very presence abroad has not caused 
war but rather has helped to maintain peace, 

During my service in Washington, I was 
involved in some of the most complex, diffi- 
cult problems faced by this country. But it 
was a source of Inspiration to be surrounded 
by those who were confident in their course, 
and who respected a higher national priority 
extending beyond any temporary expediency. 

The negative thinkers have had their day. 
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They have marched in the streets. They have 
built false hopes. And they have comforted 
our detractors at home and adversaries 
abroad. 

Those who have built their national image 
on such obstructionist attitudes are finding 
it difficult to shift away from the tired, divi- 
sive approach of the past. 

Young people today cry out for construc- 
tive leadership in an atmosphere of opti- 
mism. They seek positive approaches and 
personal involvement in efforts to build a 
better America. 

Like you and me, they resent the tarring 
of all America because of a few shortcomings. 
How ridiculous it is, for example, to charge— 
as one senator recently did—that all America 
is sick because our prisons are sick. We have 
had too much of that destructive approach 
in the past. 

One of our greatest national strengths is 
our ability to face up to problems openly and 
candidly. We banner our shortcomings 
across our newspapers and TV sets for the 
whole world to see. 

Our critics at home and abroad delight in 
exploiting these weaknesses as a symbol of a 
crumbling America. 

What these critics forget, however, is that 
as we identify a problem, as we debate it 
publicly, we work to solve it—and succeed in 
doing so. As a result, we have built, on bal- 
ance, the best and most successful way of 
life ever known to man. 

We have been confident that our problems 
could be corrected; that dreams could be em- 
bodied in action, and that a better life would 
be achieved. But we have always known, as 
we do today, that we would have to work for 
it. 

Over the years, we have been successful, 
not by thinking we would lose but rather by 
believing we would win. Too often we have 
sold our country short with an almost na- 
tional guilt complex. 

I have little tolerance for those who thrive 
on self pity or who drop out of society in 
protest against problems they say they did 
not create. 

Dreams of self fulfillment cannot be found 
through heroin, in a commune or on a wreck- 
ing crew. Most young people know that. 

Today’s young generation no longer lives 
in an overwhelming atmosphere of war and 
violence. Our task is to capture their imag- 
ination and involvement in our endless 
search for a better America. There are new 
goals to set, new records to break, new prob- 
lems to solve. A new day is dawning and 
America’s optimism to meet those oppor- 
tunities is building. 

Yes, the pendulum is swinging. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO 
PITTSBURGH PIRATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina (Mr. MIZELL) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
tremendous pride and joy that I rise at 
this time to offer my most enthusiastic 
congratulations to the Pittsburgh Pirates 
for their great victory in the baseball 
world series just concluded. 

I had somewhat mixed emotions going 
into this series, since I had played minor 
league ball with Earl Weaver, the very 
capable manager of the Baltimore Ori- 
oles, and, as some of my colleagues may 
remember, I was pitching for the Pirates 
the last time they won the world series 
in 1960. 

To this day, I wear with pride the 
commemorative ring given to me and 
to every other member of the world 
champion Pirates of 1960. I have some 
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great memories of those days, especially 
the day of the third game of the world 
series against the New York Yankees, 
when I was the Pirates’ starting pitcher 
before a capacity crowd in Yankee 
Stadium. 

As I have begrudgingly admitted to 
people all over the country, if you did 
not tune in early that day, you missed 
me, for that was not my best pitching 
performance. But it was perhaps the 
greatest personal experience of my 11 
years in the major leagues, and the world 
series of this past week made that day 
live again for me. 

The manager of the Pirates in 1960, 
as in 1971, was Danny Murtaugh, and I 
especially want to commend him for the 
outstanding managerial talent he has dis- 
played throughout his career. Whatever 
the outcome of the official poll, Danny 
Murtaugh is certainly my pick as base- 
ball’s manager of the year, and I feel sure 
h- will go down as one of the alltime 
great managers in baseball history. 

To my former teammates and to the 
newer members of the club I offer my 
congratulations for their hard-fought, 
well-deserved victory. They played like 
the tremendous competitors and great 
champions they are. 

As for the Orioles and Earl Weaver, I 
would remind them that any team that 
can win 100 games 3 years in a row, not 
to mention four American League cham- 
pionships in a row, has no reason to feel 
like anything but champions either. I 
am sure they will receive a tumultuous 
welcome as they begin their tour as good- 
will ambassadors in Japan this week. 

I think baseball fans everywhere were 
the biggest winners of all this year, as 
they witnessed one of the most exciting 
world’s series ever, including the first 
night game in series history. 

The massive audience that viewed the 
series was proof once again that base- 
ball is still the national pastime. I was 
proud to be a part of it, and I know my 
colleagues will join me in extending 
hearty congratulations to the game’s cur- 
rent champions, the Pittsburgh Pirates. 


CONGRESSMAN WYMAN SHOULD BE 
CONSIDERED FOR THE SUPREME 
COURT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. JOHN- 
son) is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join with my distin- 
guished colleague, the highly capable and 
respected chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, WILBUR MILLS, in urg- 
ing that Congressman Louis C. WYMAN 
be nominated for one of the two existing 
vacancies on the U.S. Supreme Court. I 
agree with Mr. MILLs that Lou Wyman 
is “one of the ablest of men with excel- 
lent credentials for the Court.” 

Never has the need been greater for 
appointment to the Supreme Court of 
men of proven responsibility and demon- 
strated commitment to the American 
way. I have known Congressman WYMAN 
for many years. I knew of him prior to 
knowing him personally, when he served 
with distinction as President of the Na- 
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tional Association of Attorneys General 
of this country. I am familiar with his 
consistent record of protest against per- 
missiveness from the courts, and his 
repeated call that the court decide cases 
by judicial interpretation and not by 
judicial legislation. If we are to have a 
man on the Supreme Court who has all 
the qualifications plus a proven record, 
Wyman fills the bill. 

Degrees from Harvard Law School cum 
laude, do not grow on trees. Wyman has 
such a degree. Neither does Fellowship in 
the American College of Trial Lawyers 
which is limited to the top 10 percent of 
lawyers and depends on recommendation 
from brother attorneys. WYMAN is such a 
Fellow. 

Chairmanships of standing committees 
in the American Bar Association are not 
appointed lightly. Wyman has been chair- 
man of the American Bar Association's 
Standing Committee on Jurisprudence 
and Law Reform under two bar adminis- 
trations. 

Wyman has argued prominent cases 
before the High Court. He has superior 
qualifications. His legal background is 
outstanding. He would be an asset to the 
Court and the answer to the urgent need 
there for à strict constructionist whose 
record proves him to be firm but fair. 

I include in the Recorp at this point 
the highlights of Congressman WYMAN’S 
background: 

Louvis ©. WYMAN 

Member of Congress, former State Attorney 
General (N.H.), Trial Lawyer, Fellow of 
American College of Trial Lawyers, former 
Chairman American Bar Association Stand- 
ing Committee on Jurisprudence & Law Re- 
form, former Counsel to U.S. Senate and 
House Committees, Honor graduate of Har- 
vard Law School 1941. Age 54. 

Wyman was born in Manchester, New 
Hampshire, in 1917, son of Attorney Louis E. 
Wyman. He graduated from the University 
of New Hampshire in 1938, completing his 4- 
year college course with honors (Phi Kappa 
Phi Nat’l Honorary Society) in three years 
going to Harvard Law School from which he 
graduated cum laude in 1941. While at Har- 
vard Law he was elected President of the 
Jeremiah Smith Law Club (to which Felix 
Frankfurter was faculty adviser), President 
of the Harvard Legal Aid Bureau, and Per- 
manent Secretary of the Class of 1941 which 
is the only permanent elective office at the 
Law School. He then took and passed both 
the Massachusetts and New Hampshire Bar 
Examinations (ranking second in both) and 
became an Associate in the law firm of Ropes 
& Gray on Federal Street in Boston. He was 
admitted to the Florida Bar by examination 
in 1957. 

After four years in the Navy in World 
War II he returned to practice in his father’s 
firm in Manchester, New Hampshire (Wyman, 
Starr, Booth, Wadleigh & Langdell) from 
which he took leave of absence to serve as 
Counsel to the U.S. Senate Campaign Com- 
mittee in 1946, Secretary to the late Hon. 
Senator Styles Bridges in 1947, and Counsel 
to the Joint House-Senate Committee on 
Foreign Economic Cooperation in 1948-1949. 
He then returned to New Hampshire as a 
partner in the Wyman firm and was ap- 
pointed Attorney General of New Hampshire 
in 1952 taking office in January 1953. During 
eight years as Attorney General Wyman tried 
many criminal cases of major importance and 
argued several cases before the U.S. Supreme 
Court to which he was admitted in 1947. In 
1956 he was elected President of the Na- 
tional Association of Attorneys General in 
Phoenix, Arizona, followed by Chairmanship 
of its Committee on Internal Security from 
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1957 to 1961. In 1955 he was appointed a 
member of the American Bar Association's 
Special Committee on Communist Tactics, 
Strategy and Objectives, on which he served 
until 1961 when he was appointed Chairman 
of the American Bar Association’s Standing 
Committee on Jurisprudence & Law Reform, 
He was reappointed Chairman of this Com- 
mittee in 1962. 

Following his tenure as Attorney General 
he served as Legislative Counsel to the Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire in 1961 and drafted 
& major reorganization of the State Gov- 
ernment of N.H. most of which was enacted 
by the 1961 N.H. General Court. In 1962 
he was elected to Congress from the Ist Dis- 
trict of New Hampshire, and reelected in 
1966 and 1968. He was appointed to the 
House Appropriations Committee in 1963 as 
a freshman Congressman and currently 
serves on the Defense Subcommittee. 

Wyman has also been elected Delegate to 
the Republican National Conventions of 
1956 favorable to Eisenhower and 1960 favor- 
able to Nixon. He is an original Nixon sup- 
porter having assisted Nixon in his Sena- 
torial campaign in California in 1950 and 
has worked for Nixon ever since. 

He has been a consistent critic of loose- 
ness and permissiveness in U.S. Supreme 
Court decisions ever since Earl Warren be- 
came Chief Justice of that Court and has 
authored or cosponsored many bills and 
resolutions designed to restore balance to 
American jurisprudence. His Presidential Ad- 
Gress to the National Association of Attorneys 
General in 1957 at Sun Valley, Idaho, dealt 
with State’s Rights, Security and the Su- 
preme Court. 

Wyman has had years of successful trial 
practice much of it in the field of criminal 
law. In New Hampshire the Attorney Gen- 
eral Is required to prosecute all cases the 
penalty for which exceeds 25 years in State 
Prison. He has served on advisory groups 
in the field of criminal law, was a member 
of the House Republican Task Force on 
Crime and has authored publications in the 
field of criminal law. As Attorney General of 
New Hampshire he prepared and published 
8 law Enforcement Manual for all State law 
enforcement officers which has been re- 
peatedly cited in the Court in criminal 
causes. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 1971— 
NEED FOR A SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
ON CAPTIVE NATIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLoop) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, despite the 
concerns of our people for the solution of 
internal problems, it is remarkable that 
a substantial cross-section of our citi- 
zenry is also concerned with the captivity 
of 27 nations under totalitarian Red 
tyranny. In all sections of our country 
citizens properly observed the 13th Cap- 
tive Nations Week, which the Congress 
provided for annually in 1959. The valid- 
ity and full realistic significance of this 
annual observance are securely founded 
on the basic reality of 27 captive nations 
in the Red empire. It is comforting and 
reassuring in these uncertain times that 
our leaders and broad segments of our 
citizenry remain fully aware of these 
numerous captive nations, not only for 
humanitarian reasons but fundamental 
strategic ones as well. 

With Moscow at this time speeding up 
its military build-up, much of it on the 
basis of exploited captive non-Russian 
resources in the U.S.S.R. itself, it is more 
than necessary before to create a special 
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committee on the captive nations to 
focus popular attention on this particular 
exploitation and the growing threat it 
presents to our national security. 

Mr. Speaker, thanks to the coordinat- 
ing services of the National Captive Na- 
tions Committee here in Washington, re- 
ports on the 13th observance have been 
made since July. As further examples of 
the action taken during the week, I sub- 
mit, first, the proclamation of Mayor 
Stephen May of Rochester, N.Y., second 
the prayer of Bishop Mark of the Ukrain- 
ian Orthodox Church of America, third, 
the article in Svoboda of Jersey City on 
“Captive Nations Observances Set Across 
the Country,” and also the President’s 
proclamation and a report in the Evening 
Bulletin of Philadelphia, fourth, an ad- 
dress by J. Stanley Feel at the Palm 
Beach observance of the week, fifth, a re- 
port in the Free China Weekly on “Mass 
Rally Supports Captive Nations Week,” 
sixth, the program of Captive Nations 
Week in Arizona, Governor Williams’ 
proclamation and several press accounts, 
and seventh, appropriate reviews during 
the weeks surrounding the event on a 
book dealing with the Captive-Nations, 
that of U.S.A., and the Soviet myth: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Whereas, policies of the Soviet Union and 
other communist powers have led to the sub- 
jugation and domination of thousands of 
freedom-loving peoples whose yearnings for 
independence, and whose right to self-de- 
termination, have been arbitrarily ignored; 
and 

Whereas, the United States of America, 
having thrived_on the guiding principles of 
liberty and justice, is the ultimate symbol of 
human freedom and therefore has a unique 
obligation to make independence a reality 
for enslaved populations everywhere; and 

Whereas, Rochesterians recognize their 
special responsibility to the overseas rela- 
tives and friends of many of our city’s resi- 
dents, who contribute so much to the nour- 
ishment of basic human rights and to the 
civic betterment of our community; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
has established the third week in July each 
year as Captive Nations Week, to encourage 
all Americans to participate in activities to 
demonstrate our sympathy with and support 
for the freedom, independence, and self-de- 
termination of captive peoples throughout 
the world, 

Now, therefore, I, Stephen May, Mayor of 
Rochester do hereby prociaim the week of 
July 18-24, 1971 to be Captive Nations Week 
in Rochester and urge all Rochesterlans to 
rededicate themselves to work and pray for 
the day when freedom for all the world’s 
people will be a reality. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK—JULY 18-24, 1971 


O God, this Week as we recall the Captive 
Nations, look mercifully upon these once 
free peoples. Give them, Lord, the faith and 
courage to continue to praise Thy name, 
though for the moment their lives be less 
than human. Let Thy Countenance shine 
especially upon our dear Ukraine. Sustain 
her people to praise Thee in the faith of their 
forefathers. 

O merciful God, enlighten those who 
govern ruthlessly these still captive peoples. 
Show them, too, Lord, Thy Love and under- 
standing, that they may rule not as con- 
querors and masters of the enslaved, but as 
God-fearing leaders. 

Lord, guide our leaders, our educators, our 
youth, our people. Instill in them love for one 
another and for this great Nation. Let them 
not be duped or led astray. Lest the present 
become regrettable, may past history be for 
them profitable. Strengthen their love for 
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God and country, and compassion for fellow- 
man wherever he may be. 

O great and wonderful God! O ineffable 
loving-kindness, Who are merciful and long- 
suffering, O God, Who dost grieve over the 
wickedness of men, visit the sorrows of Thy 
people and free from bondage those who have 
been enslaved. Endue the governing authori- 
ties of all nations with Thy wisdom. Grant 
them reason and understanding and kindle 
their hearts unto consideration of the needy, 
unto hospitality toward strangers, unto the 
defense of those who are assailed. Guide them 
in the way of Thy truth and righteousness 
and maintain them in loyality unfeigned 
to all mankind. Vouchsafe unto them and to 
all the peoples of the world, freedom, peace, 
tranquility, and prosperity, favorable sea- 
sons, abundance of the fruits of the earth 
and all things necessary to life, both tem- 
poral and eternal ...for every good gift 
and every perfect gift is from above and 
cometh from Thee, the Father of all. Unto 
Thee be glory and dominion, now and ever 
and unto ages of ages. Amen. 

Marx, 
Bishop of Washington, D.C., and of the 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church of the 
U.S.A, 
[From the Ukrainian (N.J.) Weekly, 
July 7, 1971] 


Presipent ISSUES PROCLAMATION: CAPTIVE 
NATIONS WEEK, 1971 


(By the President of the United States of 
America) 

From its beginnings as a nation, the United 
States has maintained a commitment to the 
principles of national independence and 
human liberty. In keeping with this tradi- 
tion, it remains an essential purpose of our 
people to encourage the constructive changes 
which lead to the growth of human freedom. 
We understand and sympathize with the 
efforts of oppressed peoples everywhere 
realize this inalienable right. 5 

By a joint resolution approved on July 17, 
1959, the Eighty-Sixth Congress authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation each year designating the third 
week in July as Captive Nations Week. 

Now, therefore, I, Richard Nixon, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby 
designate the week beginning July 18, 1971 
as Captive Nations Week. I invite the people 
of the United States of America to observe 
this week with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities, and I urge them to give renewed 
devotion to the just aspirations of all peo- 
ples for national independence and human 
liberty. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this ninth day of July, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred seventy-one 
and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred ninety-fifth. 

RICHARD NIXON. 


[From the Evening (Pa.) Bulletin, July 15, 
1971] 


SHAPP Raprep FOR IGNORING CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK 

Governor Shapp was sharply criticized last 
night for failing to issue a proclamation de- 
claring this “Captive Nations Week.” 

Anthony W. Novasitis Jr., a lawyer who is 
active. in Lithuanian-American affairs here, 
told a gathering of some 400 persons at In- 
dependence Mall that Shapp had refused a 
request by the Philadelphia Captive Nstions 
Committee to issue the proclamation. 

He said it was the first time in 12 years 
that the observance was undertaken without 
a proclamation from Harrisburg. 

“Unfortunately,” Novasitis said, "some of 
our elected public oficials do not share our 
sense of urgency about freeing the captive 
nations. 

“Tonight we meet here in the state where 
our American liberty was born without the 
support of that state's current administra- 
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tion for the cause of freedom in our ancestral 
lands.” 

Novasitis said he has written to Shapp and 
legislative leaders in Harrisburg urging them 
to “join us in a strong statement of concern 
for the millions who do not share our blessed 
and priceless freedom.” 

Proclamations from President Nixon and 
Mayor Tate recognizing the annual observ- 
ance were read at the ceremonies near Inde- 
pendence Hall. 

The purpose of the week-long observance 
is to call attention to the plight of countries 
under domination of the Soviet Union. 

Other speakers include Democratic may- 
oralty candidate Frank L. Rizzo and Austin J. 
App, chairman of the Philadelphia Captive 
Nations Committee. 

A SHORT RÉSUMÉ 
(By J. Stanley Feol) 

Gentlemen; This. week has been designated 
as Captive Nations Week by the U.S. Con- 
gress. As an instrument of policy it has very 
little effect on the plight of those nations 
now under the heel of Soviet Russia, but it 
does serve to call our attention to the fact 
that millions of people in Middle Europe are 
enslaved to the ruthless plans of worldwide 
domination by Red Communism. 

The Soviet Union has managed to conquer 
24 nations through direct or indirect aggres- 
sion. It has gained control over some of the 
world’s narrow sea lanes. The Soviet is now 
in a position to control the Florida Straits 
and the Carribbean. Only the intransigence 
of the Israelis has halted their dream of 
controlling the Suez Canal. 

All of this means that the Soviet Union 
has never deviated from its avowed purpose 
of conquering the free world and stamping 
out the last vestiges of freedom. 

So long as America, now the leader of the 
free world, shows lethargy and indecision in 
its policies relating to the threats against free 
nations, world communism moves forward 
at a relentless pace and threatens to engulf 
all those freedoms we hold dear. 

The captive nations of Middle Europe now 
subject to Soviet control, are yearning for 
& time when freedom can be restored, It 
seems a hopeless yearning for the con- 
trol of the lives and even the thoughts 
of these subjugated peoples is tight and 
severely regulated, from top officials right 
down to the block wardens who report on 
the comings and goings as well as the spoken 
words of all who come under their observance. 

I cannot represent myself as an expert on 
these nations but I do feel competent to dis- 
cuss affairs in Poland, one of those captive 
nations. Iam a member of the American Pol- 
ish Club of the Palm Beaches, a former of- 
ficer and director, and have been in contact 
with Poles who have defected to this country 
as well as with Americans of Polish descent 
who have recently visited the land of their 
forefathers. 

Ethnic clubs such as ours know that the 
Poland of our fathers, of Frederic Chopin, 
Ignace Paderewski, Henry Sienkiewicz, who 
wrote “Quo Vadis” and “The Deluge”, and 
Madame Curie is gone, perhaps forever. The 
Soviet ruthlessly destroyed Poland’s elite in 
the massacre in the Katyn Forest where 15,- 
000 of Poland's officer corps were killed after 
they'd surrendered. 

The Red Army camped outside Warsaw re- 
fusing to aid the last desperate members of 
the Polish underground who rose on orders 
from the Allied Command. It was not until 
the last defenders were killed by the Ger- 
mans that the Red Army entered the city. 
Then it embarked upon a systematic elimi- 
nation of Polish intellectuals to discourage 
possible leadership in resistance. 

Yet we, and some 120 other similar ethnic 
clubs in America seek to keep alive some of 
the culture, traditions, customs and the ian- 
guage itself on the theory that “Poland is 
not completely lost while we still live.” 

Last Saturday I visited with a young tool 
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designer and his wife who escaped from Po- 
land via Rumania and Italy and now reside 
in Chicago. 

He told me there were few visible signs of 
repression in Polish cities. Though it is 
there in the block wardens, the necessity for 
Police Permits to travel from one point to 
another; the inability to change positions 
at will, and in the nice balance the Com- 
munists maintain between wages and the 
cost of commodities. All prices are set by 
Red officials regardless of supply and de- 
mand. 

He said there is no longer any food ra- 
tioning but the way the food economy works 
there might just as well be food control. 
Bread and cabbage are plentiful but most 
other food items are scarce. Meat is almost 
impossible to obtain for the products of 
Polish farms are shipped to other parts of 
the Soviet empire. Butter is virtually non- 
existent, excepting for the favored few in 
high places. Clothing is plentiful, but at 
exorbitant prices. Out in the country where 
there are no large state operated stores, the 
diet is meager indeed. The only food items 
normally available are bread and pickles. 

(In this connection, 2 member of our club, 
recently returned from a tour of Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland, reported that food seems 
plentiful in Czechoslovakia because Czecho- 
slovakia is the industrial heart of Arms pro- 
duction and heavy industry. Workers in 
these fields must be well fed to keep up pro- 
duction.) 

In Poland a television set (B&W only) 
costs as much as a whole year’s pay in many 
instances and while those in the higher in- 
come brackets may apply for the purchase of 
an automobile it takes as long as four years 
for delivery and then at a price equivalent 
to 8-10 years’ earnings. 

TV programs are heavily propagandized 
and are dull in Western eyes. Radio Free 
Europe is depended upon for world news be- 
cause local radio is government controlled 
and spews propaganda all day long. Naturally 
this latter source of news is suspect to Poles 
in general. 

Authorities do not seek to prevent Poles 
from tuning in to Radio Free Europe, but 
penalties are heavy for those who repeat what 
they’ve heard. 

I asked this tool designer why he escaped, 
for he had a highly desirable and needed 
skill, earned about eight times the salary of 
the ordinary Polish worker. He informed me 
he earned 5000 zlotys a month which is the 
equivalent of 500 American dollars. On this 
he could live somewhat better than many of 
his compatriots and to clothe himself and 
his family more comfortably, but he could 
no longer endure the constant prying of the 
block warden, endless compulsory attendance 
at Marxist lectures, ever increasing work 
norms and the constant necessity to guard 
his tongue. Only in the confines of his apart- 
ment could he speak his mind freely. 

But most of all the Inadequate housing hit 
hardest. Even with his skills and higher sal- 
ary the best accommodations obtainable was 
a two bedroom apartment. In this apartment 
he lived with his father, mother, sister and 
two brothers, and his wife. The kitchen was 
common to several families and the bath- 
room was common to all who lived on the 
floor. He felt this wus no place to begin 
Taising a family. So he cut out after several 
years of planning. 

He did say there was some hope for his 
fellow countrymen as well as for those in 
other captive nations because of. negative 
resistance and deep religious convictions 
which have transcended Red rule. 

Polish farmers were once among the world's 
best, but on the communal farms of Poland 
instituted by Red officials, production dwin- 
dled drastically from pre-war years. The 
worker who is told what to plant, when to 
plant, subject to bureaucratic delays and 
decisions, has little interest in what he’s 
doing, especially as the whole crop is given 
to civic authorities for transport elsewhere. 
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But the Communist Party tacitly sanctioned 
small kitchen gardens for the workers to eke 
out their meager existence, though the party 
insisted on receiving one third of the 
kitchen garden harvests as its share. 

Though officials hampered the development 
of these gardens by holding back seeds and 
fertilizer, these little gardens flourished and 
grew vegetables at a fabulous rate when com- 
pared with the communal farms. They be- 
came the main source of local vegetable sup- 
ply. Recently the Polish Government gave 
Way and granted private titles to several 
thousand farmers who work farms which 
average 12 acres. 

Despite severe regulations against religion 
and religious rites the Reds have been unable 
to stifle the desire of people to attend church 
services. On Sundays these churches which 
were open were filled to capacity and the 
courtyards of the churches held as many as 
5,000 faithful who followed the proceedings 
within the church through a prompter who 
stood in a doorway and signaled each stage 
of the service. 

It took many years for the Reds to ac- 
knowledge defeat in this area, but in order to 
preserve some sense of peace they finally 
agreed to issue titles of church property to 
the various parishes. In all 1200 such titles 
have been issued thus putting an end to the 
attempts to stifle religion in Poland. It is 
through actions such as these that the rigors 
of life in Poland are easing slightly. 

But many believe this first unbending of 
Communist will presages further concessions. 

In summing up my friend stated the popu- 
lace is generally divided into three ways, ex- 
cepting for the Communist Party which is in 
the minority. 

There are those who passively resist 
through slowdowns, pretended misunder- 
standing of orders and occasional acciden- 
tally on purpose” machinery breakdowns: 
There are those who seek euphoria resorting 
to drink, for alcoholism has become epidemic; 
and there are those who seek solace in reli- 
gion. 

“There is only one item of note on the posi- 
tive side,” said my friend, “and that is that 
there are no filthy slum areas in Poland such 
as exist in Chicago where I live now.” 

The Polish Freedom song was written in 
1790 at the time of the final partition of that 
unhappy land by Austria, Germany and Rus- 
sia. Disheartened, defeated Polish soldiers 
sang this song as they returned to their home 
villages. Its opening lines are: 

“Poland is not yet lost, while still we live.” 

It is not at all unusual for disheartened 
Poles to greet each other with: “Poland is not 
yet lost” with the reply coming, “While still 
we live.” 

In the past five hundred years Poland has 
been devastated 52 times by invading armies. 
That the individualism of the Poles has sur- 
vived is a tribute to something deep in their 
consciousness, for there have been nations 
in the same area which have been wholly 
lost; their names all but forgotten and their 
language absorbed in the polyglot of Slavic 
nations. Among the nations so lost are Pom- 
erania and Dalmatia. 

It is likely that this same sentiment exists 
in other captive nations for they too have 
been subjected to the holocausts of many 
wars. They, too, have survived as nations al- 
beit in serfdom to the Soviet, and they cling 
to their language, customs and traditions and 
their hopes for a better future. 

Undoubtedly living conditions will improve 
in the captive nations but the hold of Soviet 
Communism will not relent. These nations 
represent the Achilles heel of the Soviet 
Union, for in the event major hostilities 
break out, many divisions of men and equip- 
ment would have to be diverted to these 
countries to keep them under control thus 
hampering activities on other fronts. The So- 
viets know full well they are keeping millions 
in thrall who would eagerly break the yoke 
of the oppressor if conditions permitted. 
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it is in the interest of the Soviet Union to 
maintain a reasonable calm in these nations, 
Hopefully, these nations may one day regain 
their national entities and the freedoms they 
so desperately desire. 


[From the Free China Weekly, July 11, 1971] 
Mass RALLY Supports CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK 

More than 3,000 representatives from all 
walks of life met in Taipei July 9 snd pledged 
to lend support to Captive Nations Week. 

They also voiced their determination to 
defend human freedom and to block entry 
of the Chinese Communists to the United 
Nations. 

The rally, which ushered in a series of 
programs marking Captive Nations Week, 
was presided over by Dr. Ku Cheng-kang, 
chairman of the Captive Nations Committee 
and honorary president of the World Anti- 
Communist League. 

Vice President C. K. Yen addressed the 
rally. Other speakers included U.S. Ambas- 
sador Walter P. McConaughy and U.S. Con- 
gressman Samuel S. Stratton. 

President Chiang Kai-shek issued a writ- 
ten message to mark the occasion. 

A declaration was adopted at the rally call- 
ing on the free world to unite and to sup- 
port enslaved peoples in their struggle for 
freedom, 

The gathering also sent cables to Pres- 
ident Chiang, the people of the Chinese 
mainland, the United Nations and U.S. Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon to express its faith in 
the cause of freedom. 

In the week starting July 9, activities of 
various kinds will be held in the Republic of 
China in response to the movement. 

These will include symposiums at which 
means to oppose Communist tyranny will be 
discussed, also measures to help enslaved 
peoples break their shackles. 

Religious organizations will offer prayers 
in support of the movement. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, JULY 23, 1971, 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
(Public Law 86-90, 86th Congress, S.J. Res. 
111, July 17, 1959) 

Joint Resolution providing for the designa- 
tion of the third week of July as “Captive 
Nations Week” 

Whereas the greatness of the United States 
is in large part attributable to its having 
been able, through the democratic process, 
to achieve a harmonious national unity of its 
people, even though they stem from the most 
diverse of racial, religious, and ethnic back- 
grounds; and 

Whereas this harmonious unification of the 
diverse elements of our free society has led 
the people of the United States to possess a 
warm understanding and sympathy for the 
aspirations of peoples everywhere and to 
recognize the natural interdependency of 
the peoples and nations of the world; and 

Whereas the enslavement of a substan- 
tial part of the world’s population by Com- 
munist imperialism makes a mockery of the 
idea of peaceful coexistence between nations 
and constitutes a detriment to the natural 
bonds of understanding between the people 
of the United States and other peoples; and 

Whereas since 1918 the imperialistic and 
aggressive policies of Russian communism 
have resulted in the creation of a vast 
empire which poses a dire threat to the 
security of the United States and of all the 
free peoples of the world; and 

Whereas the imperialistic policies of Com- 
munist Russia have led, through direct and 
indirect aggression, to the subjugation of the 
national independence of Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, 
Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, East 
Germany, Bulgaria, mainland China, Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, Al- 
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bania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, 
North Viet-Nam, and others; and 

Whereas these submerged nations look to 
the United States, as the citadel of human 
freedom, for leadership in bringing about 
their liberation and independence.and in 
restoring to them the enjoyment of their 
Christian, Jewish, Moslem, Buddhist, or 
other religious freedoms, and of their indi- 
vidual liberties; and 

Whereas It is vital to the national secu- 
rity of the United States that the desire for 
liberty and independence on the part of the 
peoples of these conquered nations should be 
steadfastly kept alive; and 

Whereas the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
the people ofthese submerged nations çon- 
stitutes a powerful deterrent to war and one 
of the best hopes for a just and lasting 
peace; and 

Whereas it is fitting that we clearly mani- 
fest to such peoples through an appropriate 
and official means the historic fact that the 
peopte of the United States share with them 
their aspirations for the recovery of their 
freedom and independence: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
of the United States is authorized and re- 
quested to issue a proclamation designating 
the third week in July 1959 as “Captive Na- 
tions Week” and inviting the people of the 
United States to observe such week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. The 
President is further authorized and requested 
to issue a similar proclamation each year 
until such time as freedom and independ- 
ence shall have been achieved for ail the 
captive nations of the world. 

Approved July 17, 1959. 


A PROCLAMATION: CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 
1971, BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA 


From its beginnings as a nation, the United 
States has maintained a commitment to the 
principles of national independence and 
human liberty In keeping with this tra- 
dition, it remains an essential purpose of 
our people to encourage the constructive 
changes which lead to the growth of human 
freedom. We understand and sympathize 
with the efforts of oppressed peoples every- 
whore to realize this inalienable right. 

By a joint resolution approved on July 
1, 1959, the Eighty-Sixth Congress authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation each year designating the third 
week in July as Captive Nations Week. 

Now therefore, I, Richard Nixon, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning July 
18, 1971 as Captive Nations Week. I invite 
the people of the United States of America 
to observe this week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities, and I urge them to 
give renewed devotion to the just aspira- 
tions of all peoples for national independ- 
ence and human liberty. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this ninth day of July, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred seventy-one, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred ninety- 
sixth, 

RICHARD NIXON. 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK OBSERVANCE, PHOE- 
nix, Artz, SUN BOWL, Sun Orry RALLY, 

JuLy 23, 1971, 8:00 P.M. 

PROGRAM 


National and Marine Corps Colors: U.S. 
Marine Corps. 

Invocation: Rev. Wesley Darby—West 
High Baptist Church. 

Pledge of Allegiance: Mr. George Archi- 
bald. 

National Anthem: Mr. and Mrs, Vytas Mo- 
zart—54lst Air Force Band, 
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Roll call of nations: Mr, Johnny Johnson. 

Welcoming remarks: Mr. Walter Chopi- 
wskyj, President, Arizona Branch, NCNC, 

Band selection: 541st Air Force Band. 

Proclamation: Hon. Jack Williams, Gov- 
ernor of Arizona. 

Band selection: 541st Air Force Band. 

Tribute to our fighting men: Albert T. 
Koen, Lt. Col., USAF (Ret.) 

Taps and salute: 541st Air Force Band. 

Keynote address: Hon. Jack Williams, 
Governor of Arizona. 

Songs—Medley: Canyon Statesmen Quar- 
tet. 

Band selection: 541st Air Force Band. 

Songs: Mr. Antanas Pavasaris, Soloist. 

Band selection: 54ist Air Force Band. 

Folk Songs: Lithuanian-American Com- 
munity Chorus. 

“Who am I?”: Miss Helena Maria Padla- 
shecky. 

Benediction: Very Reverend Omelan My- 
cyk, Ukrainian Orthodox Church, Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

Closing of program: Dismissal of Flags, 
Mr. Johnny Johnson. 

Master of ceremonies: Mr. Johnny John- 
son, 

PATRONS 


Mr. Walter ChopiwskyJ. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marijonas Dambrauskas, 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Harris. 

Miss Michele Harris. 

Mr. and Mrs, Albert T. Koen, 

Mr. and Mrs. Vytas Mozart. 

Miss Genie Pidlashecky. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rimavicius. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne E. Wallick. 


PROCLAMATION: CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, 1971 


Whereas, the free people of the United 
States hold within them a special compassion 
for those peoples of the earth who live in less 
than freedom; and Š 

Whereas, there is a growing concern for the 
integrity of human rights among those in- 
dividuals living in the captive nations of 
the world; and 

Whereas, the National Captive Nations 
Committee conducts the annual observance 
of Captive Nations Week, as called for in 
Public Law 86-90; and 

Whereas, the observance has as its aim the 
reaffirming of America’s moral support for the 
captive and freedom-seeking peoples of those 
nations now under the domination of world 
Communism; 

Now, therefore, I, Jack Williams, Governor 
of the State of Arizona do hereby proclaim 
the period from July 18 through July 24, to be 
Captive Nations Week, 1971, and do urge all 
the citizens of Arizona to enter wholehearted- 
ly into the spirit of this observance. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused to be affixed the Great Seal 
of the State of Arizona. 

Done at the Capitol in Phoenix this 19th 
day of July in the year of Our Lord One 
Thousand Nine Hundred and Seventy-one 
and of the Independence of the United States 
the One Hundred and Ninety-sixth. 

Jack WILLIAMS, 
Governor. 

Attest: 

WESLEY BOLIN, 
Secretary of State. 


[From the Phoenix Gazette, July 22, 1971] 
GOVERNOR To BE HEARD 

Governor Williams will speak at the seventh 
annual program of the Arizona Branch, Cap- 
tive Nations National Committee, at 8 p.m. 
tomorrow in Sun City’s Sun Bowl. 

The program will highlight National Cap- 
tive Nations Week as proclaimed by President 
Nixon. 

Entertainment will include vocalist Antan- 
as Pavassaris of California, the Canyon 
Statesmen Barbershop Quartet, the Lithuan- 
ian Choir and the 12th Air Force Band from 
Luke AFB. 
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Sun Bown PROGRAM FRIDAY: GOVERNOR WIL- 
LIAMS To SPEAK FOR CAPTIVE NATIONS DAY 


Gov. Jack Williams will read an official 
proclamation and deliver the keynote ad- 
dress at the seventh annual Captive Nations 
Day program on Friday at 8 p.m. in Sun 
City Sun Bowl. 

Sponsored by the Arizona branch, Captive 
Nations National Committee, and presented 
for the first time in Sun City, the program is 
designed to “reassure people behind the 
Iron Curtain that they are not forgotten, 
and to display the flags of once-free nations” 
now under Communist rule, from Armenia 
in 1920 to Cuba in 1960. 

In 1959, a congressional resolution was 
passed declaring the third week in July as 
Captive Nations Week, There are now 42 
chapters in 35 states that observe the oc- 
casion with appropriate ceremonies. 

The program will include the Advance of 
the Colors by members of the Marine Corps 
Recruiting Station in Phoenix, a number 
by the Lithuanian Choir of Los Angeles, 
music by the 541st Air Force Band and enter- 
tainment by the Canyon Statesmen Barber- 
shop Quartet. 

Walter Chopiwskyj, president of the Ari- 
zona Branch, National Captive Nations Com- 
mittee, urges residents of the area to show 
their concern by attending the ceremonies, 

“The program serves as a reminder,” Cho- 
piwsky} emphasized, “that it is:still the ulti- 
mate goal of the communists to take over 
all the world, including the United States.” 

Admission is free but donations to help 
in carrying on work of the committee will be 
welcome. 


[From the Sun Citizen, July 28, 1971] 


GOVERNOR SPEAKS aT SUN BOWL: DANGER OF 
UNITED STATES BECOMING CAPTIVE NATION 
Is SOUNDED 

(By Esther Huff) 

“A thousand years from now historians 
will be asking, ‘Why, at the peak of their 
power did they throw it all away to become 
another captive nation?” 

The speaker was Arizona Gov. Jack Wil- 
liams, addressing a crowd of 200 to 300 per- 
sons during Captive Nations Week observ- 
ances Friday evening in Sun City Sun Bowl. 

Comparing conditions in this country to- 
day to conditions in Britain when Churchill 
made his famous “blood, sweat and tears” 
speech in 1935, Williams declared, “Today 
we're the greatest nation the world has ever 
seen. We have everything everybody in the 
world wants, and we don’t appreciate it.” 

Glancing back over recent military history, 
Williams asserted that when Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur was called home this country 
began a long retreat and “we've been re- 
treating ever since.” 

“The demand for years now,” he said, “has 
been to ‘bring the boys home.’ 

“We've brought them home—from Ger- 
many, from Poland, from Czechoslovakia, 
from Rumania—and every time this coun- 
try has moved out, it’s created a vacuum 
and Soviet Russia has moved in.” 

People in this country are living in the 
comfort and security of a nation that hasn't 
known the ravages of war for a long time, 
Williams said, adding that “we forget those 
things.” 

“Every time we retreat, we give up a few 
things. Slowly, one step after another, we've 
been backing up. 

“Now we're backing up again. We're fight- 
ing an unpopular war and nations that fght 
unpopular wars lose them—always. 

“By some unfortunate reasoning, we're de- 
cided we don't want to win this war. We're 
like a football team whose coach has told his 
men, ‘When you get to the 50-yard line, 

uit!’ 

3 “That's the way we're fighting the Viet- 

nam war,” 
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If this country were to declare war voday, 
Williams maintained, hardly anyone would 
go, but what the nation fails to realize is 
that it is actually fighting “a 100-year war, 
right here at home, a war for the minds of 
men.” 

The United States thought it was vic- 
torious in World War II, he pointed cut, but 
today Japan in the East and Germany in 
the West lead the nation economically and 
industrially, and Russia surpasses us mili- 
tarily. 

“Russia has submarines off the coast of 
Florida,” Williams said, “Russia has the 
greatest army in the world, magnificently 
equipped. 

“When they put on their Armed Forces 
Day, nobody pickets them, nobody makes fun 
of them.” 

In conclusion, Williams referred to 
Churchill, reminding his listeners that Brit- 
ain’s great war time leader had rallied his 
countrymen before it was too late, and he 
repeated an earlier question “Why? The 
greatest nation the world has ever seen! 
Why are we choosing such a course?” 

Ceremonies opened with the Advance of 
the Colors by members of the Marine Corps 
Recruiting Station in Phoenix. 

Music was provided by the 541st Air Force 
Band from Luke Air Force Base. 

Walter Chopiwskyj, president of the Ari- 
zona Branch, Captive Nations National Com- 
mittee, urged free people everywhere to “re- 
member the hundreds of millions of persons 
forced to live in slavery in the Communist 
Empire ...and to remind ourselves that 
eternal vigilance is the price of freedom.” 

In a tribute to U.S. fighting men, Lt. Col. 
Albert T. Koen, USAF (Ret.), said, in part, 
“What we have in Vietnam today is no differ- 
ent from what our fighting men have had 
in other wars, except that in those other 
jungles, like the jungle of Normandie, they 
had a country behind them. 

“They went with full knowledge, so im- 
portant to them, that they had the backing 
of the folks at home. 

“It’s different in this war. When they re- 
turn, even while they're there, a sizable seg- 
ment of people in this country call them 
‘oppressors,’ ‘murderers,’ ‘invaders,’ ” 

“We expect that from the enemy, but what 
would it be like if you were out there?” Koen 
asked. “What would it be like to come home 
and even be made to feel ashamed because 
you'd participated in a war for which, prob- 
ably, you were drafted—a war you were sent 
to fight?” 

“Rise up,” Koen urged his listeners, 
“Drown out such accusations with your let- 
ters, with your voices, with your answers, 

“For these men to do what they're doing 
under the circumstances they face is nothing 
short of a miracle.” 

The program concluded with numbers by 
the Canyon Statesmen Barbershop Quartet 
and folk songs by the Lithuanian-American 
Community Chorus. 


[From the Arizona Republic, July 24, 1971] 


WILLIAMS CALLS UNITED STATES CAPTIVE 
NATION, DECRIES FAILURE To APPRECIATE LAND _ 

Sun Crry.—The United States, like Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia and East Germany, is 
a captive nation, Gov. Williams said last 
night. 

Speaking to a small audience in the Sun 
Bowl commemorating Captive Nations Week, 
Williams said the United States has been 
retreating since the Chongjin Reservoir, the 
northernmost spot reached by American 
troops during the Korean War. 

“Nations who fight unpopular wars lose 
them,” he said, likening the present U.S. 
stance since the Chongjin retreat to a foot- 
ball game where the more powerful team is 
only allowed to reach the 50-yard line, then 
is made to quit. 

You only have so much to give up the 
governor said, 
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“Those who continue giving up,” he said 
in an apparent reference to the antiwar 
movement, “will finally find themselves de- 
fending this country ...on the golden 
‘shores of California and the rock-bound 
coasts of Maine.” 

The United States, he said, has allowed 
itself to be so “hoodwinked” that “if we 
were to declare war tomorrow hardly any- 
body would go.” 

Williams said that Winston Churchill 
faced an unpopular war but rallied the Brit- 
ish during the darkest days of World War II. 

Russia, “with a fleet that’s in the Medi- 
terranean and submarines I've seen off the 
coast of Florida, with the greatest army in 
the world today ... has only one aim in 
mind,” he said. “That is to survive. That's 
something we're going to have to iearn 
about.” 

America has everything every other nation 
in the world wants, the governor said, yet 
most of its citizens don’t appreciate it: 

Since the Declaration of Independence and 
Constitution were written, Williams said, the 
United States has risen from the ashes of a 
Civil War and gone on to “terrific achieve- 
ment” in World War I, then pulled itself 
out of a catastrophic depression to reach new 
heights during World War II. 

“Yet, 1,000 years from now, historians will 
wonder why, at the peak of everything, the 
greatest nation the world has even seen— 
why did they throw it all away and become 
a captive nation?” 

Williams was the keynote speaker for the 
observance, which marked the 12th anni- 
versary of a joint resolution approved by 
Congress proclaiming the third week in July 
as a week to commemorate the captive na- 
tions of the world. 

U.S.A. AND THE SOVIET MYTH 
(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 


The Devin-Adair Co., Publishers, Old 
Greenwich, Conn., 1971, $6.50, 274 pages. 
This is a piercing analysis of our current 
thinking about what, according to Professor 
Dobriansky, we mistakenly call the “Russian” 
people. Actually, he contends, there are about 
125 million non-Russian peoples in the So- 
viet Union whose states were annexed as a 
result of “Soviet Russian imperio-colonial- 
ism.” 

These “captive nations” serve as an exam- 
ple of the type of imperialism of which the 
United States must constantly be aware, Dr. 
Dobriansky says, for it is an indication of 
the dangers, the U.S. faces in the future. “In 
this struggle for keeps, lest we delude our- 
selves, the only alternative to victory over 
Soviet Russian imperio-colonialism is disas- 
trous defeat for ourselves. The historical 
dynamics of our time disallow any middle 
ground,” he concludes. 

A long-time economics professor at George- 
town, Dr. Dobriansky is the author of more 
than 500 articles on the Soviet Union and 
a number of books. 


U.S.A. AND THE Soviet MYTH 
(By Lev E. Dobriansky) 


(Devin-Adair, 274 pp.. $6.50.) Dobriansky’s 
book on recommended U.S. policy toward the 
Soviet Union remains to be written; but he 
has given us a valuable description of the 
Russians’ imperial domination over various 
national minorities from the Baltic to the 
Pacific. Unfortunately, he hammers at the 
same few points until the reader has to push 
himself into the next chapter. Repeated ad 
nauseam is the fact that “Russia” is not the 
USSR, but only a small part thereof. On the 
other hand, he does show that what most of 
us call Communist imperialism has a long 
history of Russian identity; and he goes on 
to suggest that we probe for and exploit the 
USSR’s weaknesses among its national mi- 
norities. Refusing to recognize the legitimacy 
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of Russian domination of these groups would 
put us on the offensive, thus denying the 
Russians their accustomed sanctuary. 


JERUSALEM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Indiana (Mr. HAMILTON) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important focal points of con- 
cern for all interested parties of the 
Arab-Israeli dispute and one of the most 
difficult issues confronting peacemakers 
in the Middle East is the future status of 
Jerusalem. This historic city is holy for 
three religions—Judaism, Christianity 
and Islam. Put bluntly, Jews and Israelis 
are unwilling to return the city to the 
care of Muslims or an Arab state after 
being denied access to much of Jeru- 
salem during Jordanian control of the 
walled city, and Muslims will never ac- 
cept the city being in the control of Is- 
rael. Christians have been worried that 
their interests in the city will not be 
safeguarded by others and they tend to 
be chary or both Jewish and Muslim con- 
trol of the city although a majority of 
Official Christendom, over time, has ex- 
pressed a willingness to accept indige- 
nous control and, until 1967, that has 
usually meant Muslim control. 

On the face of it, the only solution 
which is likely to gain passive acceptance 
or active support of all faiths is some 
type of internationalization, interna- 
tional guarantee or extraterritoriality 
for the holy places which leaves the city 
united. In order to understand this ex- 
tremely complicated issue, a short his- 
tory of Jerusalem, the meaning of and 
problems with internationalization of all 
or part of the city or the creation of ex- 
traterritorialities for the holy places, 
and the range of future alternatives for 
the city become essential points to 
discuss. 

BACKGROUND 

The fact that for many centuries Jeru- 
salem has been a focal point for three 
religions is, in and of itself, the under- 
lying reason why there have been so 
many violent clashes in the holy city 
and the holy land. For Jews, Zion— 
Jerusalem—is a symbol of their ancient 
heritage and a promise for the restora- 
tion of a Jewish state in Palestine. In- 
deed most Jews feel that a Jewish state 
without Jerusalem as its center would 
have little religious or political meaning. 
But Jerusalem is also central to Islam: 
Muhammad, according to the Koran, 
made a nocturnal trip to Jerusalem and 
the holy mosque—al-Aqsa Mosque—and 
then ascended into heaven. Ever since 
the second caliph, Umar Ibn al-Khattab, 
accepted Byzantium’s surrender of Je- 
rusalem, shrines built there have made 
it the most important city for Muslims 
after Mecca and Medina. A magnificent 
mosque, the Dome of the Rock, was built 
on the spot where Muhammad was said 
to have led Muslims in prayer during his 
brief stay there. It happens that this 
very area, known as Haram al-Sharif, 
is where the ancient Jewish Temple once 
stood. Many Muslims fear, rightly or 
wrongly, that under Israeli rule, this 
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large enclosure, incorporating both the 
al-Aqsa Mosque and the Dome of the 
Rock, would be sacrificed to restore the 
Temple. The burning of the al-Aqsa 
Mosque in August 1969, apparently by 
a deranged Australian fundamentalist, 
fanned this suspicion among Muslims in 
the Arab world and elsewhere; however, 
since 1967 the area near the Wailing 
Wall, part of the western wall of Haram 
al-Sharif, has been cleared of homes by 
Israeli authorities without disturbing 
any Muslim shrines. To complicate mat- 
ters further, Jerusalem, of course, has a 
key religious significance for Christians 
of all faiths in the immediate area and 
throughout the world. 

Jerusalem’s sovereignty has shifted 
many times. For 4 centuries, from 1517 
to 1917, Palestine and Jerusalem were 
under the control of the Ottoman em- 
pire. While the rights of the various re- 
ligious groups were generally respected, 
many European Christians—and in due 
course American also—were dissatisfied 
with the rigidities of Ottoman rule. Be- 
ginning in the 18th century various Eu- 
ropean powers, including France, Russia, 
Britain, and Austria, sought concessions 
from the sultan for the protection of 
Christians in the area and their shrines 
in and around Jerusalem. The Treaty of 
Paris of 1856, following the Crimean War, 
in effect provided international protec- 
tion of the holy sites. This treaty gave 
tacit recognition to France’s and Rus- 
sia’s international role in protecting the 
Latin and orthodox communities and 
shrines in the holy land. 

As a result of the settlements follow- 
ing World War I, Britain was entrusted 
by the League of Nations with a man- 
date for Palestine, including Jerusalem. 
Hopes for the creation of one state, in 
which Arabs and Jews would cooperate 
through a representative form of govern- 
ment, gradually evaporated with the rise 
of competing Jewish and Arab nation- 
alisms. The international community 
and Britain in particular endeavored to 
cope with the increasingly explosive 
situation. The Palestine mandate pro- 
vided for special protection of the rights 
of all three religions in Jerusalem, but 
the first real attempt to come to grips 
with the realities of Palestine was the 
British Royal Commission Report of 
1936-37, better known as the report of 
the Peel Commission, The Commission, 
whose report never gained acceptance in 
the area, recommended that Palestine be 
partitioned into an Arab State and a 
Jewish state and that there be created a 
British enclave, under permanent man- 
date, which would include Jerusalem 
and Bethiehem for reasons of Christian 
tradition and Lydda and Ramleh and a 
corridor to the sea at Jaffa for military 
and economic reasons. Nearly 10 years 
later the Morrison-Grady plan, devised 
to implement the recommendations of 
the 1946 Anglo-American Committee on 
Palestine, also postulated the need for 
continued British control over Jerusalem 
and its holy places. But it proved impos- 
sible for Britain to create a stable situa- 
tion in Palestine or reconcile conflicting 
and contradictory claims, and the prob- 
lem of the future of Palestine and Jeru- 
salem was handed over to the United 
Nations. 
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UNITED NATIONS AND JERUSALEM 


In view of the international commu- 
nity’s concern over Jerusalem, it was 
hardly surprising that the United Na- 
tions Special Committee on Palestine— 
UNSCOP—created by the General As- 
sembly to recommend a policy for the 
future of Palestine, proposed that Jeru- 
salem be internationalized. This was seen 
as the best way to protect the rights and 
interests of all three religions in their 
common holy city. UNSCOP’s study re- 
sulted in the partition plan incorporated 
in the General Assembly's resolution 181 
of November 29, 1947, adopted with the 
support of the Soviet Union as well as 
the United States, but opposed by the 
Arab States. Israel, of course, was not a 
member of the United Nations at that 
time. Under part III of this resolution 
Jerusalem was to have the status of a 
corpus separatum—separate entity—un- 
der a special international regime to be 
administered by the United Nations 
Trusteeship Council. 

The area was to include the city of 
Jerusalem itself as well as a region in- 
cluding certain neighboring villages and 
towns, the southernmost being Bethle- 
hem. A governor was to be appointed by 
and responsible to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil; he was to exercise all powers of ad- 
ministration including the conduct of 
foreign affairs. There were provisions for 
the special protection of the holy places, 
and Jerusalem was to be demilitarized 
and neutralized, with no military or 
paramilitary activities permitted within 
its borders. The plan was never imple- 
mented. A final vote on the draft status— 
T. 188/Rev. 2—of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil was postponed by the convocation of a 
special session of the General Assembly 
to review the entire Palestine problem. 
With the British mandate coming to an 
end in May 1948, and with the increase of 
violence in the area, the trusteeship plan 
was set aside. t 

Plans for the internationalization of 
Jerusalem met with opposition from the 
Jewish Agency, the official organization 
representing Jews in Palestine before 
1948, and later from Israel; the Arab 
States generally were also opposed. The 
Jewish Agency proposed a sort of quasi- 
internationalization: 

An international regime which applied 
to the whole city, but which is restricted 
functionally so as to be concerned only with 
the protection and control of the Holy Places 
and not with any purely secular or political 
aspects of life and government. 


The Vatican and many of the Roman 
Catholic countries of Latin America, now 
joined by the Arab States—except Jor- 
dan—countered with a renewal of the 
idea of territorial internationalization, a 
corpus separatum covering a territory 
about the size of the area envisaged under 
General Assembly Resolution 181. 

During the Palestinian war of 1948, 
Israel occupied the new section of Jeru- 
salem, while Transjordan occupied the 
old city with almost all of the holy 
places, the armistice agreement of 1949 
between Transjordan and Israel merely 
confirmed the de facto military situation 
along Israel's eastern front; it made no 
reference to internationalization of Jeru- 
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salem. The Arabs now held the Gaza 
Strip and the west bank of the Jordan, 
including East Jerusalem. 

At least two important groups of Pales- 
tinians met about this time to discuss 
the future of Palestine and East Jeru- 
salem. On the west bank the Jericho 
Congress was convened on December 1, 
1948, under the auspices of King 
Abdullah of Transjordan. Over 2,000 
delegates from all parts of Palestine at- 
tended; many were elected officials, 
mukhtars, tribal chiefs and mayors. In 
their seven-point resolution the delegates 
proclaimed Abdullah king of all Pales- 
tine. In effect, the Congress through its 
delegates turned over the sovereignty of 
the west bank and East Jerusalem to the 
king—whose army, in fact, occupied the 
territories in question. The British Gov- 
ernment endorsed the resolutions of the 
Jericho Congress. 

It has been argued that Israel, with the 
signing of the Israel-Jordan armistice 
agreement, tacitly ratified the union of 
the west bank and East Jerusalem with 
Transjordan—later Jordan. Others have 
maintained that this union was simply 
annexation; it followed the conquest of 
these areas by the Transjordanian Army, 
the Arab Legion; the mandated territory 
of Palestine had ceased to exist. What- 
ever the merits of these positions, it is 
nevertheless indisputable that the 
Jericho Congress produced a consensus 
among an impressive number of impor- 
tant Palestinian leaders; they, as much 
as anyone else, could claim representa- 
tion of the Palestinian people—at least 
those of the west bank. 

Meanwhile, with Egyptian support and 
for reasons largely reflecting divisions in 
inter-Arab politics, an all-Palestinian 
Government was formed in the Gaza 
Strip, physically separated from the 
west bank and Jerusalem by the armi- 
stice lines. It claimed to represent all of 
Palestine, including those portions oc- 
cupied by Israel, and it denounced the 
resolutions of the Jericho Congress. Since 
1949, this group has represented Pales- 
tine in the Arab League, the regional 
Arab organization created in 1945 and 
usually dominated by Egypt. Arab-Pales- 
tinian leadership has never been con- 
spicuous for its unity, but the lack of 
unity, but the lack of unity displayed at 
the time of the Jericho Congress and the 
establishment of the Gaza Government 
was probably in part a function of the 
geographical separation between the two 
groups imposed by the armistice lines. 

U.N. General Assembly Resolution 181, 
adopting the partition plan, called for 
the election by the Assembly of a five- 
man Commission, with international rep- 
resentation from states not directly in- 
volved, to which the administration of 
Palestine was to be progressively turned 
over as British troops withdrew. When 
the 1948 fighting was over, the Commis- 
sion was instructed by the General 
Assembly to produce a detailed proposal 
for a permanent international regime for 
the Jerusalem area. After consulting the 
parties most directly concerned, the 
Commission recommended that Jeru- 
salem be divided into two sections, one to 
be administered by Israel and the other 
by Jordan, while an international admin- 
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istration under the United Nations would 
control the holy places, supervise de- 
militarization, and protect human rights. 
The recommendation for a divided city 
merely reflected political realities, but 
the call for an international administra- 
tion was never accepted by the parties. 
AFTER 1948 


The positions of both Israel and 
Jordan on Jerusalem changed after the 
Arab-Israel war of 1948. Israel, which 
had once been willing, albeit reluctantly, 
to accept the partition resolution, was 
now in possession of the greater part of 
Jerusalem. Israel now opposed any form 
of internationalization, asserting that it 
would be responsible for Jewish Jeru- 
salem, its 100,000 Jewish inhabitants, 
and the holy places. Most Arab Govern- 
ments now concluded that it would be in 
the Arab interest to internationalize the 
city, but King Abdullah insisted that 
Jordan itself could safeguard the old 
part of the city and the majority of the 
holy places. Israel incorporated the por- 
tion of Jerusalem controlled by its forces, 
and on February 14, 1949, President 
Chaim Weizmann opened the first session 
of the Israeli Constituent Assembly, or 
Knesset, in Jerusalem. Despite formal 
disapproval by the United Nations, Israel 
proclaimed Jerusalem as its capital and 
moved many government offices there. 
By 1949, then, one portion of Jerusalem 
was considered by Israel as its capital, 
and the other portion had become Jor- 
dan’s second largest city—a city of con- 
siderable strategic, political, economic, 
and religious importance. 

The international community repeat- 
edly expressed its dissatisfaction over 
this situation. In both the fourth and 
fifth sessions of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, in 1949 and 1950, the 
subject of Jerusalem was debated at 
length. But the more the international 
community talked of internationaliza- 
tion, the more adamant became Prime 
Minister Ben Gurion and King Abdullah 
in asserting their rights to their respec- 
tive portions. Although the corpus sepa- 
ratum resolutions and the condemna- 
tions of Israel's actions regarding Jeru- 
salem were still legally in force as far as 
the United Nations was concerned, and 
although some 30 states kept their em- 
bassies in Tel Aviv by way of protest, 
little could be done to change the prac- 
tical situation. Both countries incorpo- 
rated provisions in their domestic legis- 
lation for the protection and mainte- 
nance of the holy sites. Between 1953 and 
1967 Jerusalem was discussed only rarely 
at the United Nations; both Israel and 
Jordan seemed to find the situation tol- 
erable. If Israel had any idea of incor- 
porating the old city or the West Bank, 
it did not surface in 1956, when quiet 
reigned along the Israel-Jordan border 
throughout the Sinai campaign. Up to 
1967, then, the legal formulations of the 
international community through the 
United Nations were being disregarded 
in the face of the political realities of the 
divided land and the divided city. 

SINCE 1967 

During the June war of 1967, Israel 
took over all Jerusalem and united the 
city. In the absence of a peace settle- 
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ment, Israel has since deemed it neces- 
sary, as the occupying power in Jerusa- 
lem, West Bank and Sinai, to introduce 
many measures reflecting its assumption 
of administrative duties formerly under- 
taken by the governments whose terri- 
tories are now under occupation. With 
respect to the city of Jerusalem, Israel 
has gone much further. The conquest of 
Jerusalem evoked a tremendous emo- 
tional response from Israelis and Jews 
everywhere: for Jerusalem was at last 
united and Israel was now in possession 
of the Wailing Wall, which had effec- 
tively been denied to Jews since 1948, On 
June 9, 1967, even before the war was 
over, the municipal authorities of the 
Israeli sector of Jerusalem approved a 
fund of 150 million Israeli pounds to re- 
store and rebuild “united Jerusalem.” On 
June 15, the water systems and power 
grids of the two sectors were joined, and 
joint administrative services such as the 
transportation system were established. 

The government purported to legalize 
its fait accompli in three laws passed by 
the Knesset on June 27. The first of these 
amended the law and administration or- 
dinance to provide that the law, juris- 
diction, and administration of Israel 
should apply in any area of Eretz Israel 
as designated by the government. The 
second amended the municipal corpora- 
tions ordinance of 1934 to permit the 
Minister of Interior to enlarge by proc- 
lamation the area of Jerusalem's munici- 
pal corporation to include any area des- 
ignated under the law and administra- 
tion ordinance. The third measure pro- 
vided for the protection of the Holy 
Places and for freedom of access to them. 
The next day the Minister of Interior 
proceeded to designate as part of Jeru- 
salem—pursuant to the amended law 
and administration ordinance—the for- 
mer Jordanian sector and surrounding 
territory including Kallandiyya Airport, 
the Mount of Olives, Mount Scopus, and 
several villages, effectively annexing East 
Jerusalem and its surrounding area. 

On July 4, 1967, the United Nations 
General Assembly voted to declare the 
unification of Jerusalem invalid, it called 
upon Israel to rescind all measures al- 
ready taken and to desist forthwith from 
taking any action which would alter the 
status of Jerusalem. Israel has taken no 
action in response to this directive and 
the status of Jerusalem in 1971 remains 
as it has been since the post-June war 
decrees. è 

The many Israeli unilateral moves to 
change the character of Jerusalem in the 
past several years have been both praised 
and scorned. Most members of the Jew- 
ish faith and a few Christians have 
praised the unity of the city, its urban 
renewal and the treatment of Christian 
holy places. Many other Christians, all 
Muslims and many states, including the 
United States, have condemned these 
unilateral moves. Presently, the city of 
Jerusalem covers about 25,000 acres and 
its population numbers around 300,000, 
about 4 percent of which is Arab Chris- 
tian and 22 percent of which is Arab 
Muslim. 

POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES 

The position of the U.S. Govern- 
ment on the ultimate status of Jeru- 
salem has been rarely consistent and 
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usually ambiguous. While the United 
States deplored unilateral acts designed 
to change the status or character of Jeru- 
salem more since 1967 than before, the 
United States has not taken any posi- 
tion on what the ultimate status of Jeru- 
salem should be. The following excerpt 
of Secretary of State Rogers’ speech of 
December 9, 1969 is pertinent here: 

The question of the future status of Jeru- 
salem, because it touches deep emotional, 
historical, and religious wellsprings, is par- 
ticularly complicated. We have made clear 
repeatedly in the past two and a half years 
that we cannot accept unilateral actions by 
any party to decide the final status of the 
city. We believe its status can be determined 
only through the agreement of the parties 
concerned, which in practical terms means 
primarily the Governments of Israel and Jor- 
dan, taking into account the interests of 
other countries in the area and the interna- 
tional community. We do, however, support 
certain principles which we believe would 
provide an equitable framework for a Jeru- 
salem settlement. 

Specifically, we believe Jerusalem should 
be a unified city within which there would 
no longer be restrictions on the movement 
of persons and goods. There should be open 
access to the unified city for persons of all 
faiths and nationalities, Arrangements for 
the administration of the unified city should 
take into account the interests of all its in- 
habitants and of the Jewish, Islamic, and 
Christian communities. And there should be 
roles for both Israel and Jordan in the civic, 
economic, and religious life of the city. 

POSSIBLE SOLUTIONS 


At least, seven different solutions to 
the problems of the future status have 
been offered, and, moreover, it is possible 
to have a combination of them. They are: 

First, Israeli control of the entire city 
as it was incorporated after the June 
1967 war. While such a solution leaves 
the city united, a goal of all three faiths, 
it would be violently opposed by all Mus- 
lims and some Christians. 

Second, return of the entire old walled 
city to Jordanian or Arab control, thus 
creating a status quo ante bellum. World 
Jewry in general and the Israelis in par- 
ticular would fight such a solution which 
returns Jerusalem to its divided, pre- 
1967 status which denied them access to 
shrines like the Wailing Wall. 

Third, a condominium between Israel 
and Jordan or some other Arab entity of 
the West Bank whereby the city has a 
joint administration. While a binational 
city might seem to be a fair compromise 
between strong, competing claims, such 
a joint administration will be extremely 
difficult to arrange and impossible in 
execution given the deep-seated antag- 
onisms between Arab and Jew. 

Fourth, a full plan of internationaliza- 
tion which might include the area envis- 
aged in the U.N. corpus separatum or 
the entire area from Nablus in the north- 
ern area of the West Bank region to 
Hebron in the south, thus including 
Bethlehem. Large schemes like these 
might include almost all the holy places 
but for any international entity to ad- 
minister such a large area would be ex- 
tremely difficult. Such a scheme could 
cover an area larger than 100,000 square 
miles and include well over 300,000 people. 
The past history of international cities 
does not portend very well for future 
such solutions, but, then again, a Danzig 
or Tangiers is not Jerusalem. Certainly, 
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the tourist and pilgrimmage appeal of 
Jerusalem would leave such a city with 
few economic problems. If there were 
even the possibility of a successful in- 
ternational city, it might be Jerusalem, 
the holy city for three monotheisms. 
However, such a solution does not today 
have the active support of any of the 
parties to the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

Fifth, a partial internationalization 
would could, perhaps, include the old 
walled city and surrounding areas like 
the Mount of Olives. While this kind of 
solution suffers from the problems of any 
internationalization, it might be more 
workable than bigger schemes. Neverthe- 
less, this solution leaves in question the 
many holy places outside Jerusalem 
proper. 

Sixth, a functional internationaliza- 
tion of only the holy places. This modest 
effort might alleviate many problems of 
intrafaith rivalry over who has the 
right to guard and administer specific 
holy places. 

And, seventh, some type of extraterri- 
torialities for the holy places which 
would create separate compounds for 
specific areas in which shrines are lo- 
cated. While this solution raises many 
questions concerning which group will be 
responsible for which shrines, it may 
provide a middle ground between inter- 
nationalization, which many consider 
impractical, and unilateral control, 
which some would object to strenuously. 
The creation of a series of Vaticans or 
embassy enclaves or extraterritorialities 
could provide nominal sovereignty and 
guaranteed access for religious groups in 
@ municipally united city. Such a solu- 
tion is, at present, a smaller step than 
internationalization and thus perhaps 
more practical, but it would have the ef- 
fect of pleasing the international, essen- 
tially Christian, community more than 
the parties to the conflict, and, as Jeru- 
salem is presently constituted, the Is- 
raelis could accommodate such a solution 
more easily than Muslims because Jeru- 
salem would probably remain united as 
an Israeli municipality. 


CONCLUSION 


In the final analysis, it will be up to 
the Arabs and Israelis to negotiate di- 
rectly the broad outlines for the future of 
Jerusalem. For the international com- 
munity to play a direct role in these ne- 
gotiations is to raise the ugly specter of 
the Crusades. The Israelis and Arabs in 
the holy land must accommodate each 
other’s interests in this city. Those of us 
on the outside can justifiably call for in- 
ternational guarantees of whatever solu- 
tion is advanced by the Middle East par- 
ties. Thus, the proper role of the 
international community is to acquaint 
itself with this issue and, perhaps, try to 
develop an ecumenical opinion on the 
future of Jerusalem. 

Although it is not the role of those out- 
side the holy land to promote particular 
solutions or causes, this brief survey of 
the problem indicates that there must be 
certain parameters to the ultimate solu- 
tion to which the parties agree. First, the 
international community must be guar- 
anteed the right of access to all the holy 
places, and a free flow of goods and peo- 
ple within the city must always be main- 
tained. Second, the sole possession of all 
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of the city and all its holy places by one 
nation must be ruled out. Third, Jerusa- 
lem as a city, should not be divided and 
should, in an administrative and mu- 
nicipal sense, be unified. Fourth, religious 
communities must accommodate each 
other's interests and cannot prevent any 
group from access to or worship in the 
city. Fifth, Jerusalem is a unique city and 
because of its great importance to Jews, 
Muslims, and Christians, any solution 
must maintain its special character. 

As the Middle East moves toward 
peace, everyone needs to give more atten- 
tion to this delicate issue. While Jerusa- 
lem remains perhaps the greatest single 
obstacle to peace in an area where there 
are many, some accommodation on the 
future status of Jerusalem could have in- 
estimable effects on other issues of peace 
in the Middle East. Because the issue of 
Jerusalem is unlikely to be solved even in 
negotiations, it might be fruitful to con- 
sider some interim solution for Jerusa- 
lem which could facilitate negotiations 
on other issues. 


IT Is TIME FOR THE PRESIDENT TO 
CANCEL CANNIKIN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Hawaii (Mr. MATSUNAGA) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
10090, the fiscal 1972 appropriations bill 
providing funds for the Atomic Energy 
Commission and other agencies, has now 
been signed into law. 

There is specific language in the bill 
which prohibits the expenditure of any 


funds for the planned explosion of a 5- 
megaton nuclear warhead in an under- 
ground test on Amchitka Island in the 
Aleutians, “unless the President gives his 


direct approval.” Although the effort 
which I supported to delete all of the 
funds for the test, code named “Canni- 
kin,” from H.R. 10090 failed, Iam pleased 
that this minimal requirement has been 
enacted. The responsibility and authority 
for the final decision on the test will at 
least be pinpointed now. 

This legislative development followed 
recent press reports that the President 
is considering cancellation or postpone- 
ment of the test. 

I am pleased that this matter is at 
last receiving the consideration it merits 
at the highest level, because this pro- 
posed test has aroused fear and concern 
not only in the United States, but in 
Canada, Japan, and other areas of the 
world. That is why, on August 23, I wrote 
to President Nixon urging him to cancel 
Cannikin. In addition to the dangers to 
life, property, and the environment 
which may result from this planned ex- 
plosion, I also informed Mr. Nixon of 
my deep concern about the possible det- 
rimental effect on the strategic arms 
limitations talks. My letter pointed out 
that— 

An announcement by you that the United 
States will abandon its planned nuclear test 
would demonstrate to the world that we 
are actively pursuing a meaningful agree- 
ment with respect to the limitation of nu- 
clear arms. To proceed with the 
test In view of all the unanswered questions 
regarding its safety and usefulness would, 
it seems to me, be foolhardy. 
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These sentiments have recently been 
echoed in incisive editorials published in 
the Honolulu Advertiser and the Hono- 
lulu Star-Bulletin. With the thought 
that my colleagues will find of interest 
these latest developments with respect 
to Cannikin, I submit herewith for in- 
clusion in the Record, a copy of my let- 
ter and the editorials, along with an 
analysis of the unanswered questions 
still raised by the test, by Star-Bulletin 
feature writer Webster K. Nolan, in the 
hope that they will help the President to 
decide that it is time to cancel Cannikin: 

WasnincrTon, D.C., 
August 23, 1971. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: All concerned Ameri- 
cans were heartened earlier this year when 
you announced that the United States would 
be willing to discuss a possible limitation 
on anti-ballistic missiles at the strategic 
arms limitation talks in Vienna. The an- 
nouncement was the first indication of prog- 
ress at the SALT talks in many months. 

It is, therefore, deeply discouraging to me 
personally and to citizens of the Island State 
to learn that the Atomic Energy Commission 
is proceeding with its plans to conduct an 
underground test of a five-megaton nu- 
clear device, reportedly the ABM warhead, 
on the Island of Amchitka this fall. It is my 
understanding that you are going to review 
the AEC’s plans before the test is conducted, 
and I strongly urge that the test be can- 
celled on the grounds that it will needlessly 
endanger lives and property, and may jeop- 
ardize the SALT talks. 

The AEC’s selection of Amchitka as a nu- 
clear test site has long been a source of 
considerable dismay to the people of Hawali 
because Amchitka lies at the crux of a major 
earth fault which extends down the coast of 
the Pacific to California, site of a disastrous 
earthquake earlier this year. The earthquake 
which struck Alaska in 1965 with tragic and 
destructive results originated in the Aleutian 
Chain which includes Amchitka. AEC officials 
reportedly have stated that minor earth- 
quakes and tremors occur “all the time” at 
the underground test site. 

A major earthquake, triggered by the huge 
underground blast or its aftershocks, could 
send a series of devastating “tsunamis” 
(seismic tidai waves) sweeping across the 
Pacific Ocean, bringing death and destruction 
within a matter of hours to the West Coast 
of the United States, Hawaii, Japan, Taiwan, 
the Philippines, the Trust Territory, an‘! 
other Pacific islands. 

Fifteen such tidal waves have struck Ha- 
waii since 1819, and more than half of them 
originated in the Aleutians. Residents of 
Hawall are understandably not reassured by 
the AEC’'s statements that it is “unlikely” 
that an earthquake or tidal wave will be gen- 
erated by the underground nuclear test. 

Although my primary concern in connec- 
tion with the nuclear test has been and con- 
tinues to be the safety of the people of 
Hawaii and the Pacific area, it should be 
emphasized that by conducting this test 
during the SALT talks, the United States 
may jeopardize any future progress at those 
talks. A number of knowledgeable scientists 
have testified, during hearings on the pro- 
posed test held in Alaska earlier this year, 
that cancellation of the Amchitka test would 
not endanger the nuclear superiority of the 
United States, In fact, it is reliably reported 
that the warhead to be tested is already ob- 
solete and probably will never be used. If 
these reports are true, we have nothing to 
lose by cancelling the test, and we will sure- 
ly gain the respect and support of friendly 
nations as well as a tool to be used at the 
arms limitation talks. 
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An announcement by you that the United 
States will abandon its planned nuclear test 
would demonstrate to the world that we 
are actively pursuing a meaningful agree- 
ment with respect to the limitation of nu- 
clear arms. To proceed with the dangerous 
test in view of all the unanswered questions 
regarding its safety and usefulness would, 
it seems to me, be foolhardy. 

Your consideration of these matters prior 
to reaching a decision with respect to the 
test, will be very much appreciated. 

Aloha and best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
SPARK MATSUNAGA, 
Member of Congress. 


[From the Honolulu Advertiser, 
1971] 


THE INEVITABLE TEST? 

The Atomic Energy Commission steadfastly 
continues its final preparations for the giant 
underground test under the Aleutian island 
of Amchitka during the first week of October. 

Fears that the five-megaton blast—largest 
ever detonated by the AEC underground— 
might trigger an earthquake and tidal wave 
have not dented the agency's self-confidence. 
The AEC has not been moved by a barrage of 
criticism from many public officials, includ- 
ing Governor Burns and other western state 
governors, Canadian officials, senators and 
representatives. 

Congressional opposition has failed to stop 
funding for the test. Even a postponement 
until after the President's visit to China was 
rejected. 

Senators did win one victory though when 
they made it necessary for President Nixon 
to personally approve the Amchitka test. This 
puts Nixon's finger on the trigger and could 
have the effect of encouraging him to give 
more thought to stopping or postponing the 
test. 

The latest effort involves a lawsuit filed by 
32 representatives—including Patsy Mink and 
Spark Matsunaga—under the Freedom of In- 
formation Act. It alleges that the government 
is concealing official reports critical of the 
test. 

These attempts, however laudable, never 
appeared to have much chance of stopping 
the AEC juggernaut. 

It is difficult to see why this test Is so im- 
portant, particularly at this time. For it in- 
volves more than questions of environmental 
dangers, which in themselves shouid be suf- 
ficient to halt the experiment. 

The U.S. is engaging in highly sensitive 
arms control talks with the Soviet Union 
and is embarking on a new era of hopefully 
better relations with China. A mammoth un- 
derground blast of a Spartan missile warhead 
has an air of belligerency that seems im- 
prudent. 

Another report adds a note of irony. Dr. 
Jeremy Stone, director of the Federation of 
American Scientists, has said that the nu- 
clear warhead to be tested is out of date, 
Stone calls the coming test “a bureaucratic 
oversight—an experiment that has been wait- 
ing to be cancelled.” 


Aug. 30, 


[From the Honolulu Advertiser, Sept. 4, 1971] 
Paciric BOMBS 


Even if they did it for materialistic reasons, 
French cancellation of further nuclear test- 
ing this year at its site southeast of Tahiti 
is to be halled. 

In fact, the reasons are as important as 
the action. The basic one is that France 
doesn’t want to offend Peru, a valued cus- 
tomer for French planes and arms. 

Peru is one of a number of Pacific basin 
nations to protest the French atmospheric 
tests as potentially dangerous to health, out 
of keeping with disarmament hopes, and in 
arrogant disregard of the wishes of the area's 
people by a colonial power. 
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In a broad sense, the action points up that 
Peru like other countries on the west coast 
of South America is a Pacific Basin nation, a 
point not always considered in our thinking 
about the area. 

In this case the cynical fact is that Peru 
has enough economic leverage to make the 
French respond, something other nations in 
the area have not been able to do, 

But it might be noted that a lesser reason 
assigned to the suspension is that young peo- 
ple from all major island areas will be in 
Tahiti this month for the Pacific athletic 
games. Some incidents or protests against the 
French testing might have been anticipated 
in the French Polynesian capital where there 
is already feeling against the refusal of Paris 
to allow more local self-government. 

Whatever, the French have managed to 
respond with unusual grace in a situation 
where in President De Gaulle days they might 
have been arrogantly rigid. 

Their action also serves to underline the 
fact the United States is still proceeding with 
plans for its own nuclear test in the Aleu- 
tians next month. Ours, of course, is to be un- 
derground, but the reasons against it are 
even more impressive than those that swayed 
the French. 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
Sept. 9, 1971] 


THE AMCHITKA DECISION 


International politics appears to have cast 
its shadow over the planned Atomic Energy 
Commission’s biggest underground nuclear 
test—scheduled for next month on Amchitka 
in the Aleutians. 

Word from Washington yesterday that 
President Nixon is seriously considering can- 
celling, or at least postponing, the five- 
megaton blast, seemed prompted by protests 
from Canada and Japan, 

All the unknown factors involved in -this 
gigantic blast—the environmental impact, 
radioactivity, earthquakes and tsunamis— 
dictate that President Nixon should at least 
delay and perhaps cancel it permanently. 

From latest W m reports we can 
safely assume that the Nation's relationships 
with Canada and Japan may carry more 
weight with Mr. Nixon than the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s assurances that the test— 
code-named Cannikin—will have no long- 
term impact on the environment and that 
chances of an earthquake being generated, 
or a tidal wave following the explosion, are 
minimal. 

Is is puzzling that, with international rela- 
tions on the subject of non-proliferation as 
strained as they presently are, the AEC has 
demonstrated no inclination to postpone the 
test. 

Last February Mitchell W. Sharp, Canadian 
Minister of External Affairs, formally noti- 
fied the State Department of Canada’s ob- 
jections to the test. His protest was made on 
environmental risk. 

On Monday, however, Sharp called for a 
ban on all underground nuclear tests with- 
out the usual provision of onsite inspections 
to verify compliance. 

This was a direct break with the United 
States on the need for such inspections. 

The following day Sharp pursued this line 
and warned the Geneva Disarmament Con- 
ference that prompt and total ban on under- 
ground nuclear tests is necessary to save 
the proposed nuclear non-proliferation pact 
and slow down the arms race between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

“Unless the nuclear powers themselves 
put an end to the proliferation of their own 
nuclear weapons, in qualitative as well as 
quantitative terms, the full non-prolifera- 
tion regime stands in danger,” he told the 
Geneva conference. 

The Japanese government has registered 
its concern, but has not filed a formal pro- 
test. 
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Except for its environmental impact state- 
ment, made last June, the AEC has re- 
mained silent on the test. 

Questions and allegations made by en- 
vironmental groups have gone unanswered 
and uncontested, 

The New York Times reported today that 
Wayne Smith, a staffer on the National Se- 
curity Council, visited San Clemente last 
week to discuss with Henry A. Kissinger, the 
President’s assistant for National Security 
Affairs, the reasons advanced by the De- 
fense Department and the AEC for going 
ahead with the test; and the reasons given 
by the State Department, the White House 
Council on Environmental Quality, the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency and the Of- 
fice of Science and Technology, for cancelling 
the test. 

The key to a possible cancellation by the 
President, however, would seem to be Can- 
ada’s stand; and especially important is 
the switch to advocacy of a total ban. 

These aspects of nuclear testing will be 
debated before the United Nations General 
Assembly this fall. 

All things considered, it would seem to be 
wise and expedient to wait until after these 
debates before deciding whether to stage the 
Amchitka test. 

There is no showing that time will make 
a crucial difference. 

To set off the blast and cause a disaster 
would destroy the AEC’s program and seri- 
ously warp the United States’ credibility in 
international affairs. 

[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
Oct. 1, 1971] 


CANNIKIN’s UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 
(By Webster K. Nolan) 


A handy littie booklet with a pale blue 
cover was published earlier this year with- 
out much fanfare, although it conceivably 
could be one of the “sleeper” publications of 
the year. 

The 4l-page booklet is titled “Project 
Cannikin” and it is about the mammoth 
nuclear test the government plans to deto- 
nate in the Aleutians in October. It was pub- 
lished by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

In a sense, Project Cannikin could be 
called a work of art. It has been said that 
the mark of great writers is what they do 
not say, in their ability to leave much to the 
reader's imagination. 

Project Cannikin is truly remarkable for 
the things it doesn’t say and without doubt 
it leaves much to the reader's staggered 
imagination. 

The theme of the booklet, for example, is 
safety. 

The anonymous authors, go to great 
lengths to emphasize the concern and elab- 
orate procedures involved in testing the 
nuclear “device” in an atmosphere of safety. 

The “device”, as the AEC quaintly calls 
it, will have 250 times the explosive force 
of the blast that leveled Hiroshima. 

The authors boldly assert on page one, 
“The Atomic Energy Commission has every 
confidence it can be conducted safely ... 
no significant impact on man, animal life 
or the environment is anticipated from the 
Cannikin test.” 

This is reassuring, until the reader begins 
to wonder about the things that are left 
unsaid. 

SOME OPPONENTS 


For example, there is a suspicion in Wash- 
ington that several government agencies are 
opposed to the test and have prepared docu- 
ments stating their objections. Washington 
sources say that among the agencies who 
have recommended against the test are the 
State Department, White House Council on 
Environmental Quality, the Environmental 
Protection Agency, and, according to some 
reports, the White House Office of Science 
and Technology. 

However, efforts by a group of legislators, 
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including Rep. Patsy T. Mink of Hawaii, to 
get copies of these documents have been 
notably unsuccessful. They went to court, 
but the judge ruled against them, saying it 
was not the place of the courts to intervene 
because of the doctrine of separation of 
powers. The congressmen plan to appeal this 
ruling—if they have time. 

The reference in the booklet to the lack 
of danger to human and animal life doesn’t 
mention the fact that Amchitka is a Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge set up by President 
Taft in 1913. It is the nesting ground for 
peregrine falcon and bald eagle (two species 
in danger of extinction) and a refuge for sea 
otter, seals and sea lions (some sea otter are 
being evacuated to safety, the booklet 
notes). 

Another matter left unsaid, presumably in 
the interest of artistry, is the fact that there 
have been numerous accidents connected 
with atomic materials. 

U.S. nuclear underground testing usually 
is performed in Nevada, where—according to 
Time magazine, July 19, 1971—69 of the 253 
tests have had radiation leaks. 


RADIOACTIVE CLOUD 


The most recent of these “accidents” oc- 
curred less than a year ago when a small 
cloud of radioactive dust escaped from the 
Nevada test site and drifted toward the Cana- 
dian border. 

The AEC said that incident presented no 
danger to health. The radioactivity was later 
detected, however, in milk produced in five 
states, but the Environmental Protection 
Agency assured everyone that there was no 
danger in the milk and that the radioactivity 
dissipated “quickly.” 

At the site itself, when the radioactive es- 
cape was detected, 500 workers were evacu- 
ated, and hurried through showers. Their 
clothing was taken away. 

The AEC said “none (of the workers) re- 
ceived more (radiation) than one would get 
from a regular set of chest X-rays.” 

This sounds fine—after all, the AEC should 
know about these things. But when someone 
asked about the cause of the leak, an AEC 
spokesman said, “It is going to take a long 
time to determine what happened.” 

It does seem the AEC should know about 
things like that, too; particularly in view of 
the fact that the incident was the 17th leak 
of radioactivity from the Nevada tests since 
1963. 

Other incidents have included alleged 
radioactive poisoning of Japanese fishermen 
and Micronesians during the Pacific nuclear 
tests. A controversy also erupted in May 1968, 
when the Japanese government refused to 
accept the findings of the AEC, clearing the 
nuclear submarine Swordfish of leaking 
radioactivity into Sasebo Harbor, 
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In 1963, nuclear scientists testifying in 
Congress said children who drank milk from 
cows grazing in “hot spots” in Nevada had 
been exposed to a level which would produce 
thyroid cancer in an average of one out of 
286 cases, with the net result of possibly a 
dozen or more cases during the next 10 years. 
President Kennedy ordered stricter safety 
precautions. 

And there is at least one incident of radio- 
activity “leakage” which may have parallels 
to the Cannikin test: 

In August, 1968, a small amount of radia- 
tion leaked into the atmosphere from the 
Yueca Flat nuclear test, through a pipe 784 
feet below the desert floor. The leak was con- 
fined to the test site, according to the AEC, 
which went on to explain that closures in 
the pipe system designed to keep radiation 
from reaching the surface apparently failed. 

For an interesting comparison, turn to 
page 28 of the AEC Cannikin booklet: 

“After the Cannikin device is placed in a 
mined room near the bottom of the drilled 
shaft, the shaft will be filled, or stemmed, to 
the surface using a process employed many 
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times before at NTS (Nevada test sites) and 
other sites, Materials will include carefully 
graded and dried sand and gravel. The sand 
and gravel will compress to low permeability 
under the action of ground shock, and pre- 
vent radioactivity from working upward to 
the surface.” 


RADIOACTIVE WATER 


Time magazine also noted in the July 19 
edition that the AEC concedes that radio- 
active matter could seep into the water from 
three to one thousand years after the blast. 
Alaska’s people believe every tide will wash 
additional radioactivity into the ocean, dev- 
astating the Northern Pacific fishing indus- 
try. 

However, the AEC notes that the test will 
be after the fishing season. 

Although the baby-blue covered booklet 
gives assurances about the safety of the test 
on practically every page, there are a dis- 
turbing number of qualifying phrases and 
remarks sprinkled throughout the document. 

For example, “We expect any untrapped 
radioactivity will tend to remain near the 
detonation point. . . 

Another one: “A small quantity of Tritium 
may seep to the ocean after a period of many 
years, but probably would be undetectable 
because of dilution and radioactive decay 
Another: “Rock falls and slides may occur 
along the coastline near surface ground zero, 
possibly affecting a few sea cliff and sea stack 
nesting sites utilized by bald eagles, peregrine 
falcons, cormorants and other cliff-nesting 
birds.” 

“Generation of a tsunami from this cause 
(undersea landslide) in the Amchitka area 
is not credible.” 


INCALCULABLE 


And the grabber, for this reader anyway, 
appears on page 24: 

“It has been suggested that the ground 
motion and strain resulting from an under- 
ground explosion might trigger a large earth- 
quake, producing ground motion more de- 
structive than that resulting from the ex- 
plosion itself. Such a sequence of events has 
never occurred, The understanding of earth- 
quake mechanisms is not sufficient for cal- 
culation of this probability. However most ex- 
perts assert that triggering a large natural 
earthquake is extremely unlikely.” 

The bookiet doesn’t mention that Am- 
chitka is located on the Aleutian Thrust 
Fault which is part of the Circumpacific Sels- 
mic Belt. 

The San Andreas Fault, which underlay Los 
Angeles’ recent quake, is part of this same 
seismic belt. San Francisco lies athwart it, 
as does Chile. 

According to the National Earthquake In- 
formation Center's seismologist, Carl Von 
Hake, the earth wobbles slightly as it spins in 
space. As it does this, the north-south polar 
axis on which it rotates shifts about six 
inches a day, a maximum of 72 feet over a 
14-month period. The wobble reaches its 
maximum every seyen years. Correlation 
studies cover the past 70 years and con- 
sistently show peak earthquake activity coin- 
ciding with the seventh year maximum wob- 
ble. 

This year, 1971, is such a seventh year and 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration cites a “definite correlation be- 
tween the wobble and earthquakes.” 

Seven years ago Alaska suffered a disas- 
trous quake, There have already been four 
massive earthquakes this year and 1950 (21 
years ago) is the only recent year with a 
worse quake record than 1971—so far. 


IMPORTANT TO SECURITY 

The paragraph in the booklet runs on con- 
fidently: 

“All agree that the only possibility is that 
of triggering an earthquake on a nearby fault 
that is about ready to happen anyway, and 
that triggering an earthquake at any great 
distance from Amchitka is not credible,” 
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Well, we can all sleep easier, knowing that 
the AEC is there. 

The booklet, adhering to the principle of 
forcing the reader to use his imagination, 
does not tell us why the Cannikin test is nec- 
essary. 

It says only, “The test is considered of 
vital importance to national security.” This 
presumably is to be accepted as an article of 
faith, a government dogma which we all are 
expected to accept without question. Ac- 
tually, in a free society, we are at liberty to 
ask as many questions as we want. 

Getting the answers is another matter, as 
the 34 congressmen found out. 

And, after all, the AEC knows best. 

However, from other sources, we learn that 
the purpose of the test has something to do 
with the antiballistic missile program—you 
may remember that game, how we strenu- 
ously work for disarmament by building more 
sophisticated nuclear weapons? 

One wonders, too, why all the secrecy when 
it is almost certain that our potential 
eremies, real or imagined, possess a goodly 
amount of equipment and intelligence to get 
some fairly detailed information about the 
test. However, it has always seemed to be a 
guiding principle of our bureaucracy to with- 
hold information from the American public 
even though other governments may have 
that information. 

And, Amchitka is only 700 miles from 
Russia. 

BIGGEST YET 


The test itself will “have a yield of less 
than five megatons.” Which, by interpreta- 
tion of unofficial sources in Washington, 
means the blast will be approximately the 
equivalent of 10 billion pounds of dynamite, 
or 250 times the size of the explosion that 
leveled Hiroshima. 

It will displace three cubic miles of earth. 
It is by far the largest underground nuclear 
explosion conducted by the United States. 

It is the considered opinion of the AEC 
that nature can take it. 

For example, the booklet makes an at- 
tempt to put us at ease regarding the pos- 
sibility of a tsunami, noting that the West- 
ern Aleutians, where Amchitka is located, 
have never beon the source of damaging 
tsunami. It quotes Dr. William Van Dorn of 
the Scripps Institute of Oceanography, who 
told the Alaska State Legislature: 

“There is no foreseeable connection be- 
tween the direct effects of nuclear testing on 
Amchitka and a tsunami in Alaska.” 

And it says the predicted ground displace- 
ment volume for Cannikin is, “. . . too small 
even to produce a substantial wave along the 
shores of Amchitka.” That boils down to 
something like, “Well, if everything goes as 
we think it will, there won't be a tidal wave.” 

(It is worth noting in Hawaii that the 
Islands have had 15 terrifying and destruc- 
tive tsunamis since 1819, all caused by earth- 
quakes.) 

NOT NECESSARILY SO 

There is no doubt that the atomic scien- 
tists have done their homework, nor is there 
any doubt that they are dedicated, capable 
people, accomplished experts in their field 
and certainly concerned that every safety 
measure possible be employed. 

And despite the cloak-and-dagger approach 
to the purpose of the test, there’s no reason 
to dispute the belief that the AEC sincerely 
believes in its own mind that the test is 
necessary for national security. 

But just because the AEC believes it doesn't 
make it necessarily so. 

In any event, the question raised by this 
booklet runs to a more basic consideration 
than safety or necessity for the test, al- 
though these are important questions. The 
fundamental question—still unanswered—is 
“where does the government get off, shoving 
this nuclear explosion down our throats.” 

It may be argued that this book review is 
one-sided, that it doesn’t give the full pic- 
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ture, that it raises questions without fur- 
nishing partial answers. 

That’s for sure. 

It can also be said that the pale-blue 
booklet is one-sided. That’s for sure, too. 

The booklet is a compendium of one-sided 
information and presents only a shadowy 
picture of the situation. 

It is, in fact, a slick selling job. 

(Note: This booklet is available—free— 
and can be received by writing to: The 
Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, 
D.C. 20545. Our Washington correspondent 
found that there are 11 documents available 
to the public on the Cannikin test, at a cost 
of $3 each. Write the Nationa: Technical 
Information Service, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Springfield, Va., 22151. These deal mostly 
with the Milrow test in the Aleutians in 
1969.) 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
Oct. 1, 1971] 


Dvusiovs CANNIKIN 


President Nixon has said he will wait for 
the results of a further study before an- 
nouncing a decision on the Amchitka nu- 
clear test. 

Should the President's answer be “Go"’ for 
the test, he owes the Nation a full account- 
ing on the reasoning that (1) makes the 
test essential to the welfare of the U.S., and 
(2) answers doubts and fears such as those 
expressed in the impressive article on the 
opposite page by Webster K. Nolan, Star- 
Bulletin features editor. 

Project Cannikin, as of now, seems dubi- 
ous at best, 


[From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
Oct. 6, 1971] 


WELCOME REPRIEVE 


The decision by the U.S. Court of Appeals 
that a lower court had made a mistake in 
not halting the Atomic Energy Commissicn’s 
five-megaton nuclear test in the Aleutians 
appears to be a decisive victory for con- 
servationists and environmentalists, 

At the heart of the suit are “impact state- 
ments” required by law before such nuclear 
experiments are allowed. These statements 
were vague, at best, and only glossed over the 
potential dangers of such a big blast. 

The public deserves to know what these 
probabilities are; and there is no visible way 
in which their disclosure could jeopardize 
national security. 

With the possibility of earthquakes, tidal 
waves and irreparable environmental and 
ecological damage existing, there can be no 
whitewash allowed. 

Before any such test—with an explosive 
power 250 times that which levelled Hiro- 
shima—is permitted, the dangers should be 
examined in open forum and weighed 
against what scientists may learn from the 
test. 

There also were reports from Washington 
that many of President Nixon's advisers 
have spoken out against the AEC experi- 
ment. These statements, if they do indeed 
exist, should be examined. 

The appeals court’s decision is a welcome 
reprieve and a tribute to common sense. 

Before this matter is decided some in- 
sights may be won that will strengthen the 
demand for caution in governmental agen- 
cies. 

No single agency should have power, as the 
AEC seems to assert, to tamper unchallenged 
with the balance of nature. 


[From the Honolulu Advertiser, Oct. 7, 1971] 


BLOCK THAT BLAST! 

The decision by the U.S. Court of Appeals 
to order a lower court to reconsider its re- 
fusal to halt the Amchitka nuclear test keeps 
alive hopes that the blast may yet be can- 
celed. 

A U.S. District Court had summarily dis- 
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missed a suit brought by conservationist 
groups charging that the Atomic Energy 
Commission (AEC) did not meet standards 
sot by the National Environmental Policy 
Act when it evaluated the effects of the explo- 
sion. 

But in reviewing the case, the appeals 
court ruled there are still “unresolved ques- 
tions of fact” concerning the test, and that 
the arguments of the environmentalists be 
considered. 

The decision is a welcome one, for there 
are well-documented environmental risks 
posed by the explosion, Even several govern- 
ment agencies have recommended that the 
test be canceled. 

The government argues that the blast will 
not harm the environment, but acknowledges 
that it would be too powerful for the Nevada 
site. 

Secretary of State William P. Rogers said 
this week that President Nixon has not yet 
decided whether to proceed with the test— 
which already has been postponed from early 
to late October. 

But the Washington Post reports that 
sources close to the President insist he has 
not considered calling it off. 

The reason for the delay, they say, is So- 
viet Premier Alexei Kosygin’s yisit to the Pa- 
cific Coast city of Vancouver this month. 

The President may be willing to disregard 
the legitimate concerns of those of us in 
Hawaii and the West Coast, but he appar- 
ently isn’t prepared to upset the traveling 
Russian, 

While we welcome help from wherever it 
comes, it is time for the President to recog- 
nize the real reasons for not going ahead 
with the explosion. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND 
THE ARTS 


(Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 


point in the Recorv and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, during 
these days of economical turmoil, with 
billions of our dollars being spent in 
Southeast Asia and in other parts of the 
world, we have a tendency to forget that 
one of the great needs of our future 
citizens is to maintain and fully provide 
for the educational necessities for our 
American youth. 

This need not only applies to the 
fundamentals of our high schools and 
colleges, but also to the maintenance and 
continuous expansion of funds to help 
our youth and schools in expanding 
education pertaining to the arts and 
humanities. 

On Saturday afternoon, I addressed 
the Greater Gary, Ind., Arts Council at 
a joint meeting, with representatives of 
other arts councils, on the subject of the 
Federal Government as it pertains to the 
arts and humanities. I include excerpts 
from my speech, made on that occasion: 
EXCERPTS From SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN Ray 

J. MADDEN ON FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND 

THE ARTS, BEFORE THE GREATER GARY ARTS 

COUNCIL, OCTOBER 16, 1971 

It is particularly pleasing for me to speak 
before the Greater Gary Council today on 
the subject of the Federal Government and 
the Arts. I witnessed almost exactly one 
month ago the opening of the Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts in our Na- 
tion's Capital. It is tempting to call the 
Kennedy Art Center the greatest single tri- 
umph of a partnership between the govern- 
ment and the arts since the building of the 
Parthenon for the Greek city-state of Athens 
some twenty-five hundred years ago. It is cer- 
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tainly no exaggeration to say that the Ken- 
nedy Center has rejuvenated the status of 
the performing arts over our Nation. This 
news media publicity has finally lald to rest 
the question of the desirability of Federal 
Government support of the arts that has 
troubled many citizens for such a long time. 

The history of the partnership between the 
Federal Government and the Arts goes back 
as far as the planning of the District of 
Columbia by Pierre L'Enfant. Yet the direct 
federal aid for the arts is a relatively new 
concept and those of us who supported 
legislation to provide for such assistance 
had to overcome some strong prejudices of 
segments of the public against this legisla- 
tion. Until very recently, for instance, there 
had been a rather widely accepted attitude 
that the arts were for the intellectuals and 
not a fit career or preoccupation for the 
rugged American individualist. This in spite 
of the fact that, more often than not, the 
man who took his oxen, axe and ploughshare 
to conquer the wilderness had a fiddle or 
guitar with him to tell his story in song. 

There have also been many who feared 
that government support of the arts would 
necessarily mean government control of the 
arts, with its attendant censorship and re- 
strictions. Even artists themselves feared 
this, and felt that the arts should be left to 
their own devices lest they be contaminated 
by the deadening hand of the bureaucracy. 
This in spite of the fluorishing of the arts 
in Europe where great nations have for 
a very long time actively supported or op- 
erated national opera and ballet companies; 
conducted national competitions in music, 
and indeed, subsidized in one way or an- 
other, the arts and in many cases the edu- 
cation and training of the artists them- 
selves, 

It would be difficult to explain the rea- 
son for the relatively recent shift in such 
attitudes or even to say when this took 
place. One reason for the change was the 
realization that without some form of gov- 
ernment aid, the economic future for the 
arts would be rather grim. Throughout 
twentieth century America, the traditional 
sources of financial assistance to the arts 
were drying up. Financial help from indi- 
vidual patrons of the arts were becoming 
more scarce. The great private fortunes 
which had previously supported symphonies 
and museums were falling victim to attrition 
and the tax laws. Although foundation sup- 
port and popular subscriptions provided in- 
valuable help, these could not prevent the 
closing of many community symphonies 
and local art museums from lack of funds. 
Ten years ago it was commonplace to say 
that the richest nation in the world faced 
the possibility of cultural poverty, 

If the financial plight of the arts was one 
reason for the increasing acceptance of Fed- 
eral assistance, another must be a more cul- 
turally enlightened attitude on the part of 
our country’s political leadership. I said 
before that I couldn’t date the change in 
attitude towards a government partnership 
with the arts. Yet as a symbol of such a 
change, I would certainly have to remind 
you of that exciting evening at the White 
House in 1961 when Pablo Casals performed 
for President and Mrs. Kennedy. 

Thus, it is extremely fitting for us to see 
the new Kennedy Art Center as a symbol 
for acceptance of Federal aid for the art. 
President John Kennedy himself was one 
of the first to visualize a truly national com- 
mitment to artistic excellence; he shared 
with many of us the sense that Washing- 
ton woud never be a cultural as well as a 
political capital until it had a fitting build- 
ing to house the National Ballet, the Na- 
tional Symphony and other visiting perform- 
ers. 

If the Kennedy Center is the most glamor- 
ous example of successful cooperation be- 
tween the Federal Government and the arts, 
it is by no means the most significant and 
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far reaching. That honor would have to go 
to the National Endowment on the Arts. 

Created six years ago, the National En- 
dowment had its beginnings in 1953. Presi- 
dent Truman requested the Commission on 
Fine Arts to issue a report on “Art and Gov- 
ernment” recommending the use of federal 
funds to purchase American art for the Na- 
tional Collection of Pine Art, which up until 
that time relied on private gifts for its sup- 
port. The Commission also suggested that 
federal funds be used to assist public high 
schools in acquiring equipment for teaching 
the arts. Similar studies during the Eisen- 
hower years proposed Federal Advisory Com- 
missions on the Arts, but no legislation was 
enacted. 

In 1963 President Kennedy, by Executive 
order, created a President's Advisory Council 
on the Arts, the following year Congress 
passed the National Arts and Cultural De- 
velopment Act. This established a Council 
with powers to advise the country on the 
state of the arts, but without power, money 
or subsidies. 

It wasn’t until the 89th Congress that. the 
National Foundation on the Arts and Hu- 
manities Act (Public Law 89-209) was passed 
and signed by President Lyndon Johnson on 
September 29, 1965. The new law stated that 
the purpose of the Foundation was to “pro- 
mote a broadly conceived national policy of 
cupport for the Humanities and Arts in the 
United States. The legislation established a 
National Endowment for the Arts, which is 
exthorized to make matching grants to in- 
dividuals and groups for use in production, 
projects, workshops, surveys and planning for 
the arts. Such funds were limited to one- 
half the total cost of any project. The En- 
dowment operates with the guidance of a na- 
tional council of independent, private citi- 
zens appointed by the President. It em- 
phasizes funding of projects administered 
outside the corridors of the Sapital, using 
existing, local institutions. In addition, the 
Act forbids Federal bureaucratic interference 
with policies of any of the recipients of 
grants. 

The great variety and success of the proj- 
ects sponsored by the Endowment is one 
clear indication of its achievement. Among 
its notable programs, the Arts Endowment 
has expanded its “Poetry in the Schools” 
projects from six metropolitan areas to eight 
midwestern states, including Indiana, Its co- 
ordinated dance residency program reaches 
communities in twenty-two states. Other 
touring, professional arts companies will 
reach, with the Endowment’s assistance, 
thousands of people in the western States. 

Of particular interest to all of us is the 
support given by the National Endowment to 
State Arts Councils. Since 1965, and in large 
measure because of the National Endow- 
ment’s grants to states program, State Arts 
Councils now exist in all fifty states and five 
territories. In most of these states the arts 
councils receive more from state legislatures 
than from federal assistance. 

One thing about Federal support for the 
arts is clear; it has generated more than 
three dollars in private giving for every dol- 
lar spent by the National Endowment. Such 
@ figure augurs well for the future of pri- 
vate support of the arts in this Country. 

The overwhelming acceptance in a short 
period of time of the concept of Federal sup- 
port for the arts fs demonstrated by the fact 
that critics seldom question whether this is 
a proper arena for government participation. 
Rather, most of the criticism I hear in Con- 
gress centers around particular grants made 
to artists by the Foundation. I think this is 
a healthy sign. The administrators of the 
Foundation, if Congress allowed it, could 
readily eliminate controversial projects. But, 
Congress intended that the Endowment 
should help artists, writers and performers 
without the hindrance of political consid- 
erations. 

The complete bi-partisan support the 
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Foundation receives is one of the most grati- 
fying aspects of the partnership between the 
Federal Government and the Arts. 

None of us in Congress pretend to be ex- 
perts .. . qualified to set standards for the 
guidance of others in the arts. But in estab- 
lishing the National Foundation for the Arts, 
the Kennedy Center, and many other pro- 
grams of Federal support for the advance- 
ment of our Nation's culture, I think we 
have committed ourselves to the proposition 
that the role of the Federal Government is 
not only legitimate and proper, but also ex- 
tremely necessary to encourage the growth 
of a free society. 

When Congress enacted the National 
Foundation of Arts and Humanities legisla- 
tion, it stated in its declaration of purposes 
“That democracy demands wisdom and vi- 
sion in its citizens and that it must there- 
fore foster and support a form of education 
designed to make men masters of their tech- 
nology, and not its unthinking servant.” 

This wisdom is reflected in the very 
founding of this Country and its demo- 
cratic principles. It was men whose minds 
brimmed with a knowledge of philosophy, 
history, political theory, literature and other 
disciplines of the humanities that set this 
Country on its course. To be sure, it was the 
farmers and the backbreaking work of sim- 
ple Americans combined with the genius of 
businessmen who built the prosperity we 
know today. But this prosperity needed a 
beginning. .. . a reason for being. Therein 
lies the role of the arts and humanities. 
They are the source of our moral values, of 
our love of freedom, of our concern for the 
poor, of our efforts to help the aged and the 
sick, and of so much of what we are that 
we tend to take for granted. 

I wish to commend and congratulate the 
Greater Gary Arts Council for your splendid 
work and success in preserving and expand- 
ing these valuable heritages so necessary to 
the happiness and progress of our American 
way of life. 


JAMES GROVER FULTON—A CON- 
GRESSMAN’S CONGRESSMAN 


(Mr. LEGGETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, Jim 
Fulton, the ranking member of the op- 
position party from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania will be missed by his colleagues in 
Congress from Maine to California. 

Jim’s vitality in debate on the House 
floor had the charisma of a person only 
half his number years. 

Jim Fulton was no one’s patsy—a cou- 
rageous people’s representative who 
spoke his mind—which many times was 
the mind of the people. His plausibility 
will be missed. 

He was also a sensitive human being, 
well cognizant of the trauma experienced 
by his friends and colleagues and was al- 
ways ready to extend a meaningful help- 
ing hand. 

Representing a portion of the State 
of California, I considered Jim Fulton a 
Congressman’s Congressman—the high- 
est public service compliment I know. 


FIFTY-FIVE THOUSAND AMERICAN 
LIVES LOST FOR THIS? 


(Mr. LEGGETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recor and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, the farce 
that was enacted in South Vietnam on 
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October 3 cannot be called an election 
no matter how we try to stretch the term. 

The most spectacular defect was, of 
course, the fact that there was only one 
candidate. But we should also keep in 
mind that the introduction of an addi- 
tional candidate for cosmetic purposes 
would not have increased the validity 
of the charade. 

One of the basic questions facing South 
Vietnam—and North Vietnam, for that 
matter—is that of alinement: To what 
extent should Vietnam be neutral, and 
to what extent should it aline itself with 
one or the other of the great power blocs? 
You can find all shades of opinion on this 
issue among Vietnamese, including a 
sizable body of opinion that favors 
neutralism. But expression of any range 
of opinion on this issue is forbidden, 
since General Thieu’s law says neutral- 
ism is equivalent to communism, and, of 
course communism is illegal. 

Similarly, advocacy of a coalition 
government is illegal. We frequently 
hear from the administration—and we 
heard from its predecessor—that “we 
will not impose a government on the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam.” This is usually 
said in reference to a coalition govern- 
ment. But by maintaining Thieu, we are 
in effect forcing an anticoalition govern- 
ment on the South Vietnamese people. 
During the 1967 elections, Truong Dinh 
Dzu advocated a coalition, he came in 
second in the returns, and as a result 
he has spent the last four years in jail. 
This has not been lost on possible con- 
temporary opponents of Thieu, so in ef- 
fect another major point of issue is ruled 
off limits. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not advocate either 
neutralism or a coalition government. 
But I do say these are matters which the 
South Vietnamese people should be able 
to decide for themselves. 

The ostensible purpose of our pres- 
ence in Vietnam is to enable the South 
Vietnamese people to choose their own 
government and their own form of gov- 
ernment. Now after 55,000 American and 
nearly a million Vietnamese deaths, after 
giving the Saigon Government the bene- 
fit of 17 years of training and more than 
$150 billion, we seem to be further from 
this goal than we were in 1954. This is 
most discouraging. 

I am pleased to see how strongly some 
of my views are shared among the Mem- 
bers of the House. On the afternoon of 
October 1, Congressman McCLoskKeEy and 
I circulated a statement protesting the 
Thieu election. Within less than 8 hours, 
with no time for a “Dear Colleague” let- 
ter, we were able to collect 122 House 
and nine Senate signatures, including 
those of a number of Members who had 
not previously criticized the war. 

I insert this statement, and the list 
of signatures, in the Recorp at this 
point. Following the signatures, I insert 
a pertinent editorial from the Interna- 
tional Herald Tribune of October 4, and 
a column by Joseph Kraft published on 
the same date: 

MEMBERS OF CONGRESS URGE VIETNAM To 
POSTPONE SUNDAY ELECTION 

The undersigned Members of the U.S. 
House of Representatives hereby record and 
voice our concern and disappointment over 
the National Elections scheduled in Saigon 
and the rest of South Vietnam this Sunday. 
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We express particular disapproval of the 
chain of South Vietnamese Administration- 
sponsored events which has resulted in only 
one man, President Thieu, being listed on 
the ballot. The procedures which Vietnam 
law provides for a vote against the Thieu 
Administration are not adequate. There is 
no provision for a negative vote. 

We are particularly concerned with the 
threats of violence both by the demonstra- 
tors and the Vietnamese Army. 

We are concerned over the Thieu Admin- 
istration's election tactics which have been 
publicized and which have resulted in the 
single candidate election, specifically: 

1. apparent open efforts in Vietnam to buy 
votes 

2. open efforts to coerce village chiefs and 
district military officers to support and work 
for the Thieu Administration—one such 
publicized instruction, recorded at Page 
31347 of the Congressional Record of Sep- 
tember 10, 1971, reads as follows: in part— 

“The province chiefs must directly draw 
up a plan for carrying out the covert plan, 
that is the various forms of secret campaign 
activities with regard to political parties, re- 
ligions, organizations, the military, civil 
servants, government cadre and the people, 
as well as carrying out measures to paralyze 
the activities of the opposition slate. 

“The province chiefs along with the special 
campaign staff must establish a truly metic- 
ulous plan to be applied in all villages, all 
districts, all organizations, etc...." 

“... This basic plan will determine the re- 
sults precisely because you the province 
chiefs will define and directly carry out and 
control it. The guiding principles are: dis- 
creet preparation, concrete plans, scientific 
organization, choice of prudent cadre, logi- 
cal use of cadre and facilities, and tight 
control. .,." 

“|. . District Cadre responsible for Maison 
with villages. They should be chosen from 
elements of the district level military offi- 
cers, the district information chief, the dis- 
trict national police chief, etc. because they 
are the people whose positions require them 
to be in permanent contact with the villages 
and at the same time they have prestige with 
the village and hamlet official... .” 

It is apparent that Sunday’s election will 
not demonstrate self-determination for the 
people of South Vietnam, and will make a 
mockery of the effort and sacrifice we have 
made in this direction. This referendum 
will not be an election, but rather an exercise 
in totalitarian rule. 

We cannot recognize the pre-determined 
result, and we protest it in the strongest 
manner possible. 

Paul N. McCloskey, Jr. (R-Calif.), Robert 
L. Leggett (D-Calif.), Senator George Mc- 
Govern (D-S. Dak.), Senator Frank E. Moss 
(D-Utah), Senator Harold E. Hughes (D- 
Iowa), Senator John V. Tunney (D-Calif.), 
James Abourezk (D-S. Dak.), Bella S. Abzug 
(D-N.Y.), Brock Adams (D-Wash.), Joseph 
P. Addabbo (D-N.Y.). 

Glenn M. Anderson (D-Calif.), William 
R. Anderson (D-Tenn.), Frank Annunzio 
(D-Iil.), Les Aspin (D-Wis.), Herman Badillo 
(D-N.Y.), Jonathan B. Bingham (D-N.Y.), 
Richard Bolling (D-Mo.), John Brademas 
(D-Ind.), Jack Brinkley (D-Ga.), 
Burton (D-Calif.). 

James A. Byrne (D-Pa.), Hugh L. Carey 
(D-N.Y.), Charles J. Carney (D-Ohio), 
Emanuel Celler (D-N.Y.), Shirley Chisholm 
(D-N.Y.), Prank M. Clark (D-Pa.), William 
Clay (D-Mo.), George W. Collins (D-IIL), 
Silvio O. Conte (R-Mass.), John Conyers, Jr., 
(D-Mich.). 

James C. Corman (D-Calif.), John C. Cul- 
ver (D-Iowa), George E. Danielson (D-Calif.), 
Ronald V. Dellums (D-Calif.), John H. Dent 
(D-Pa.), John G. Dow (D-N.Y.), Robert F. 
Drinan (D-Mass.), Don Edwards (D-Calif.), 
Frank E. Evans (D-Colo.), Dante B. Fasceli 
(D-Fia.). 

Walter E. Fauntroy (D-D.C.), Thomas §. 


Phillip 
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Foley (D-Wash.), William D. Ford (D-Mich.), 
Donald M. Fraser (D-Minn.), Richard H. Ful- 
ton (D-Tenn.), Edward A. Garmatz (D-Md.), 
Sam Gibbons (D-Fla.), Ella T. Grasso (D- 
Conn.), Kenneth J. Gray (D-D1.), William 
J. Green (D-Pa.). 

Martha W. Griffiths (D-Mich.), Gilbert 
Gude (R-Md.), Seymour Halpern (R-N.Y.), 
Lee H. Hamilton (D-Ind.), Julia Butler Han- 
sen (D-Wash.), Augustus F. Hawkins (D- 
Calif.), Henry Helstoski (D-N.J.), Floyd V. 
Hicks (D-Wash.), Louise Day Hicks (D- 
Mass.), Chet Holifield (D-Calif.), James J. 
Howard (D-N.J.). 


LATE ADDITIONS 


Senator Vance Hartke (D-Ind.), Charles 
A. Mosher (R-Ohio), Senator Walter F. Mon- 
dale (D-Minn.), Senator Edmund S. Muskie 
(D-Maine), Senator Harrison A. Williams, 
Jr. (D-N.J.), Senator William Proxmire (D- 
Wis.), Andrew Jacobs, Jr. (D-Ind.), Harold 
T. Johnson (D-Calif.), Joseph E. Karth (D- 
Minn.), Robert W. Kastenmeier (D-Wis.). 

Edward I. Koch (D-N.Y.), Peter N. Kyros 
(D-Maine), Clarence D. Long (D-Md.), Mike 
McCormack (D-Wash.), Jack H. McDonald 
(R-Mich.), K. Gunn McKay (D-Utah), 
Romano L. Mazzoli (D-Ky.), Ralph H. Met- 
calfe (D-NI.), Abner J. Mikva (D-Ill.), Joseph 
G. Minish (D-NJ.). 

Patsy T. Mink (D-Hawali), Parren J. Mit- 
chell (D-Md.), William S. Moorhead (D-Pa.), 
F. Bradford Morse (R-Mass.), John E. Moss 
(D-Calif.), Morgan F. Murphy (D-M), Lu- 
cien N. Nedzi (D-Mich.), David R. Obey (D- 
Wis.), Thomas P. O'Neill (D-Mass.), Claude 
Pepper (D-Fla.). 

Otis G. Pike (D-N-Y.), Bertram L. Podell 
(D-N.Y.), Melyin Price (D-Ill.), David Pryor 
(D-Ark.), Roman C. Pucinski (D-MI1.), 
Charles B. Rangel (D-N.Y.), Thomas M. Rees 
(D-Calif.), Ogden R. Reid (R-N.Y.), Henry 
S. Reuss (D-Wis.), Donald W. Riegle, Jr. (R- 
Mich.) 

Peter W. Rodino, Jr. (D-N.J.), Robert A. 
Roe (D-N.J.), Teno Roncalio (D-Wyo.), Fred 


B. Rooney (D-N.Y.), Benjamin S. Rosenthal 
(D-N.Y.), J. Edward Roush (D-Ind.), WH- 
liam R. Roy (D-Kans.), Edward R. Roybal 


(D-Calif.), Harold Runnels 
William F. Ryan (D-N.Y.). 

Fernand J. St Germain (D-R.I.), Paul S. 
Sarbanes (D-Md.), James H, Scheuer (D- 
N.Y.), John F. Seiberling (D-Ohio), George 
E. Shipley (D-M.), B. F. Sisk (D-Calif.), 
James V. Stanton (D-Ohio), Louis Stokes 
(D-Ohio), James W. Symington (D-Mo.), 
Frank Thompson (D-NJ.). 

Robert O. Tiernan (D-R.I.), Morris K. Udall 
(D-Ariz.), Al Ullman (D-Oreg.), Lionel Van 
Deerlin (D-Calif.), Charles A. Vanik (D- 
Ohio), Jerome R. Waldie (D-Calif.), Charles 
W. Whalen, Jr. (R-Ohio), Charles H. Wilson 
(D-Calif.), Lester L. Wolff (D-N.Y.), Sidney 
R. Yates (D-I1.). 


(D-N. Mex.), 


THE VIETNAM “ELECTION” 


If Sen. Henry Jackson and others had 
prevailed, there would have been no voting 
in Vietnam; instead, the United States would 
have somehow used its fast-eroding military 
and economic influence to force a postpone- 
ment for as long as three months and to 
impose our own electoral rules upon the 
South Vietnamese. That is one way to ap- 
proach “self-determination” for South Viet- 
nam. If the Nixon administration had pre- 
vailed, on the other hand, there would have 
been a mock contest with no more than two 
contenders; the record of our maneuvering 
makes it pretty clear that, like President 
Thieu, we would have tolerated Gen. (Big) 
Minh or Vice-President Ky on the ballot, but 
not both, and certainly not a free-for-all, 
for in that case there would have been a real 
chance that President Thieu would lose. The 
aim, plainly, was a victory for Thieu, with 
all the appearances of a contest, and of 
course it would have been loudly trumpeted 
as “self-determination” in its finest flower- 
ing. But it didn’t work out that way, so we 
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are stuck with a nonelection with only one 
candidate which will be passed off as a “ref- 
erendum” in support of Thieu. 

It is not a pretty story, ending as it must 
with President Thieu & Co. in the saddle by 
virtue of their control over the military 
forces of South Vietnam, and it is tempting 
to condemn the whole business out of 
hand—the repression, the brutality, the 
mockery of democracy. But in concentrating 
upon that part of it that is outrageous farce, 
it is easy to lose sight of the opportunity 
now available to this country, with the 
“election” behind us, to proceed apace with 
the process of total disengagement from the 
Vietnam war. 

It would have been nice if there could have 
been a wide-open contest and some sort of 
neutralist victory, ushering in a government 
capable of negotiating a realistic settlement 
with Hanoi, but if that was ever in the cards 
the opportunity for it was lost a long time 
ago. It would have been prettier, at least, if 
we could have had observers and congres- 
sional commissions. wandering around trying 
to keep the game honest, while the U.S. gov- 
ernment intervened to produce something 
that at least looked a little more like an elec- 
tion; but nobody wanted to be our patsy, and 
for good reason: A pseudo-election would 
have been even more of a sham than the un- 
abashed, one-man nonelection we have wit- 
nessed. At least we can see that for what it 
is—which is to say a typical, indigenous, 
South Vietnamese solution, entirely com- 
patible with the realities of political power in 
the country and with the traditions that 
governed such matters until we decided to 
introduce the American way of doing things. 
At least we will now have a government 
which can blame nobody but itself for the 
consequences, whatever they may be, of its 
own power play. 

In short, the stage is admirably set for the 
U.S. government to finish the sentence that 
begins with the proposition that all we ever 
intended to do was to give the South Viet- 
namese a “reasonable chance” to work out 
their own destiny. We can finish it by saying 
that we have done just that; we have bought 
for the powers-that-be in Saigon the time 
they needed to consolidate their position and 
to ready themselves for our departure from 
the scene. That is the opportunity that will 
be opened wide by yesterday’s nonelection, 
and both the managers of the war effort and 
its critics would be well advised to grab at it 
rather than to argue aimlessly over the degree 
of democracy that has, or has not, been intro- 
duced into the political processes in South 
Vietnam. 

President Thieu will now get a uniquely 
South Vietnamese mandate, born of uniquely 
South Vietnamese processes, and there will 
be nothing to deter us from moving on to the 
hard question of how to work out terms for 
our withdrawal that would offer some real- 
istic hope of negotiating the release of our 
prisoners. For the POWs are all that should 
now be allowed to stand in the way of total 
disengagement of American military forces of 
all kinds from the conflict in Vietnam. We 
have done enough, some would say a good 
deal more than enough, for the men in power 
in the South and there is not a great deal 
more that American power can do for the 
people. For them we can only weep for what 
has gone before and for what might have 
been. 


THIEU’S Ironic VICTORY 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

SarcoN.—In winning reelection here Sun- 
day President Nguyen Van Thieu showed 
himself to be, smart, hard-working and a 
brilliant organizer. In all the essentials he 
scored a striking victory for the policy fa- 
vored by President Nixon and Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker. 

Only it develops that policy cannot deliver 
the safe and quick American exit from Viet- 
nam it was supposed to achieve. So unless 
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Mr. Nixon wants to go into the 1972 election 
with the Vietnamese war on, he will now 
have to get President Thieu to change the 
approach that brought him such enormous 
success. 

To understand what President Thieu 
achieved it is first necessary to rid the mind 
of can't about true democracy in South Viet- 
nam. That notion has all along been a line 
put out by the American embassy here as a 
device for winning support for the war effort 
back home. 

In fact, with a war on and a million men 
out of a population of 17 million under arms, 
the chances for free political choice have 
been virtually non-existent. The real ques- 
tion here, as in most Asian elections, was 
simply how well the government could orga- 
nize the vote. 

President Thieu organized it with rare 
mastery. He feinted his only opponents— 
Mashal Nguyen Cao Ky and Gen. Duong Van 
Minh—out of the lists. He circulated election 
materials—all over Saigon and on treet in 
every village—on a scale rarely equalled by 
American political organizations. 

The voting itself was calm and brisk. An 
abundance of well-armed police and militia 
assured against any serious disruption by the 
Communists or the opposition, The same 
presence tended to stimulate a good 
turn-out. 

Waiting and confusion clogged the electo- 
ral process hardly at all. In one polling booth 
in the Chinese section of Saigon, I clocked 
voters moving through at a pace of one 
every 10 seconds. In one village of the Me- 
kong Delta, a third of the town had voted 
before 9 in the morning. 

The 90 per cent vote that eventually sup- 
ported General Thiew may not have been a 
tribute to democracy. But it was an unmis- 
takable tribute to his grip on the security 
apparatus and the bureaucracy. 

In asserting this strong grip, President 
Thieu was acting in strict accord with Amer- 
ican aims. For the policy of the Nixon ad- 
ministration as carried out by Ambassador 
Elisworth Bunker has been to build a tough, 
can-do regime in Saigon. 

The theory has been that a well-entrenched 
Saigon government would be able to take 
over the war, thus facilitating American 
withdrawal. It was also supposed that such 
a regime would force the Communists to ne- 
gotiate—thus promoting a settlement and 
the final return of all Americans, including 
the prisoners held by North Vietnam. 

But as the American election of next year 
approaches, that theory looks weaker and 
weaker. The North Vietnamese show no signs 
of being forced to come to terms—least of all 
with President Thieu. On the contrary they 
have been more and more explicit in saying 
that the price for settlement and release of 
American prisoners is the removal of Thieu. 

Since the stick of pressuring the Commu- 
nists with a strong regime has not worked, 
the obvious alternative is a carrot that might 
tempt the other side into negotiating. That 
would involve an American promise to re- 
move all troops by a date certain plus a 
broadening of President Thieu’s government 
to admit elements with whom the Commu- 
nists could deal. 

But President Thieu’s interest is to keep 
some American troops around—not to have 
them all go home in the next year. 

Similarly his interest is to hold power— 
not to share it out with forces hostile to his 
rule. 

The upshot is that President Nixon has 
come onto collision course with President 
Thieu. If Mr. Nixon wants the prisoners home 
and the war dead as an issue in 1972, he will 
have to force General Thieu to abandon the 
strong-arm tactics that brought such con- 
spicuous success in the election. Which is to 
say that the election, like so many other 
things in Vietnam, has yielded only one more 
frony. 
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TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY PLANE 
RAID INDICATES LACK OF CON- 
FIDENCE IN VIETNAMIZATON 


(Mr. LEGGETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, many 
Americans were initially mystified by the 
very large bombing raid conducted 
against North Vietnam on September 21. 
It seemed to be inconsistent with the gen- 
eral strategy of winding down the war, 
and there seemed to be no immediate 
provocation for it. 

As a recent editorial in the Christian 
Science Monitor points out, it now ap- 
pears that the raid was an attempt to 
soften or at least to delay the moment of 
truth for the Vietnamization program. 

For months, we have been hearing that 
Vietnamization is working, that the 
Saigon Army can “hack it” on its own. I 
am not sure anyone really believed this, 
possibly excepting Joseph Alsop. After 
all, the ARVN has yet to demonstrate its 
ability to cross the street without calling 
in a hundred million dollars’ worth of 
American close air support. Be that as it 
may, for the past several months the 
Vietnamese rainy season has precluded 
heavy NLF and North Vietnamese at- 
tacks against the ARVN. But now the 
rains are beginning to slack ofi, and we 
have evidently decided to attempt to keep 
the pressure off the ARVN by bombing 
the North Vietnamese supply centers. 

The problem is that bombing has never 
been an effective means of limiting the 
men and supplies North Vietnam could 
bring into the south. The Johnson ad- 
ministration spent several years learning 
this, at the cost of thousands of lives and 
billions of dollars. I hope the Nixon ad- 
ministration will not refuse to learn from 
the mistakes of its predecessor. 

I insert at this point the editorial en- 
titled, “Back to Bombs?” from the 
Christian Science Monitor of September 
30, 1970. 

Back TO BOMBS? 

We would prefer to think that the big 
American air raid on North Vietnam last 
week (Sept. 21) was a last off-stage sound 
of things receding into the past, but the 
chances are that it’s the other way around. 
The overtones are disturbing. 

It was a big raid. There were 200 re- 
ported sorties. It took eight hours for the 
big bombers flying in from their remote 
bases to unload their cargo. It was the big- 
gest application of American air power to 
North Vietnam since March 21-22. It was 
the kind of thing we hoped was over and 
finished. 

The ciue to why it was done is in the 
weather, In Vietnam the rains are begin- 
ning to slack off. Campaigning can begin 
again fairly soon. Small-scale fighting that 
can be managed with limited local sup- 
plies is already building up again. And the 
South Vietnamese Army is not doing as 
well as its American trainers and teachers 
would have hoped. 

If they can’t do better than they have of 
recent days against small-scale attacks, what 


will happen when the rains are really over 
and the North Vietnam Army can come down 
out of the mountains in full force? 

In other words, the great big final test 
of Vietnamization is just over the horizon. 
Everything that US. General Creighton W. 
Abrams Jr. can do to get the South Vietnam 
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Army ready for its ordeal has been done. It 
had better “shape up” now. 

Washington has been clinging to the hope 
that it would be sufficiently trained and 
equipped to be able to defend itself effectively 
during the campaign season just ahead. 

The very weight of the Sept. 21 bombing 
is itself evidence of anxiety. Every reason 
except military danger would counsel against 
it. The war is receding on the American home 
front, and in international relations. Any 
thing which seems to revive the war is bound 
to revive uneasiness about it in the United 
States and in all world capitals. It seems 
atavistic, and out of date, and out of step 
with the new times which began with Presi- 
dent Nixon’s “opening to China.” 

It proves that in the minds of the American 
military leadership the North Vietnam Army 
has every intention of hitting the South 
Vietnam Army just as hard as it can as soon 
as the weather permits, And that in turn 
would mean that the men of Hanoi have 
never for an instant given up their intention 
of winning the war and gaining political 
control of Saigon. 

The Nixon administration has hoped that 
most American ground forces could be out 
by next April without a collapse of the South 
Vietnam Army. It makes a big difference to 
Mr. Nixon’s political position for the 1972 
campaign if this hope is fulfilled. It could 
make a bigger difference if it is not. 

The course of the fighting between the 
two rival Vietnam armies during the season 
just ahead will determine the political price 
Mr. Nixon will have to pay to get America 
out of the war and the prisoners out of the 
prison camps. 


BETTER BUSINESS BUREAUS WILL 
COMPLEMENT NEW CONSUMER 
AGENCY 


(Mr. LEGGETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, often I 
have heard colleagues question the need 
for a consumer protection agency on the 
grounds that we already have better 
business bureaus in operation. On the 
other hand, I have heard other Members 
of Congress totally discount better busi- 
ness bureaus as an apologist for business 
and an organization that fails to serve 
the consumer. 

In my view both positions are wrong. 
While better business bureaus are 
steadily improving their capabilities to 
serve the consumer, they do not give that 
same consumer a voice in the Federal 
Establishment. BBB’s serve as a bridge 
between business and the consumer; they 
do not serve as a bridge between Govern- 
ment and the consumer. At the same 
time, the better business bureau move- 
ment is the major frontline operation 
for handling consumer inquiries and 
complaints, and it should and can be an 
effective action arm in this area. 

The newly formed Council of Better 
Business Bureaus, along with the 144 
local better business bureaus across the 
continent, eagerly await the birth of a 
national Consumer Protection Agency. 
Within the past year the Council of Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus—CBBB—has be- 
come a major factor for reducing con- 
Sumer problems. It was created by men 
like Elisha Gray II, recent chairman of 
the board of Whirlpool Corp., who is now 
devoting much of his time as chairman of 
the board of the new CBBB. The council 
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has a 40-man operations office in Wash- 
ington and headquarters in New York 
City. With new personnel, energies, and 
resources, the council with its local af- 
filiates are now gearing up for the im- 
plementation of a myriad programs and 
projects on behalf of the consumer. Their 
ongoing and planned activities will nat- 
urally and easily dovetail with a Fed- 
eral Consumer Protection Agency— 
CPA. 

It has been suggested that a Federal 
CPA be a clearinghouse for consumer 
complaints and information. As most 
people are aware, the better business 
bureaus have been performing this role 
for almost 60 years. A recent national 
poll has shown that, of those troubled 
consumers who have gone to a consumer 
protection organization with their com- 
plaints, over 85 percent indicated they 
has gone to the better business bureau. 
The CBBB has recently undertaken a 
program to upgrade and standardize con- 
sumer complaint and reporting proce- 
dures at the local bureau level. Over a 
million dollars has been spent during the 
past year to upgrade local complaint 
handling capabilities, and another mil- 
lion plus dollars have been set aside for 
this purpose for the months ahead. To 
eliminate the frustration of continuous 
busy signals, new retrieval equipment, 
more personnel and more phones are 
being assigned to meet the increased 
public response to BBB’s. Under a new 
standardized reporting system, consumer 
complaints and information from the 
local BBB’s is now being fed into a giant 
computer, which by the end of this year, 
should be tied into 50 major cities, coast 
to coast. This vast stockpile of infor- 
mation will be made available to the 
new CPA and to other bodies and indi- 
viduals, public and private, to facilitate 
achievement of common goals in the 
public interest. 

The Federal CPA will represent con- 
sumers before Federal courts and regu- 
latory agencies. While the BBB’s are not 
geared to legal representation on this 
broad scale, they will become increasing- 
ly more visible before both State and 
Federal agencies and courts as the ad- 
vocate for consumer interests. On the 
national level the CBBB appeared re- 
cently at FTC hearings to call for the 
abolition of the “holder-in-due course” 
doctrine where consumer product con- 
tracts are concerned. It has always been 
the policy of local BBB’s to refer sus- 
pected illegal practices to law-enforce- 
ment agencies and this will be continued 
on an accelerated basis once the comput- 
erized reporting system is fully oper- 
ational. 

If the resolution of consumer-business 
disputes is to be a major priority of the 
CPA, the CBBB has launched a nation- 
wide consumer arbitration program 
which has already proved quite success- 
ful. Consumer arbitration projects of 
various types are now operational under 
BBB auspices in Albuquerque, Atlanta, 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, Memphis and San 
Diego, to name but a few cities. Projects 
are planned for Detroit, Boston, Seattle, 
Miami, Honolulu and Metropolitan 
Washington, D.C. While most arbitra- 
tion projects are presently restricted to 
a single industry, several pilot projects 
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are arbitrating any type of consumer 
complaint. Arbitration has been shown 
to be speedy, inexpensive and efficacious 
in the vast majority of cases. It is antic- 
ipated that CBBB experience in this 
expanding area will be of use to the new 
CPA. 

A CPA will presumably be involved in 
product testing. The CBBB will expand 
and diversify its investigatory and testing 
facilities in a nationwide effort to detect 
and discourage fraudulent advertising. 
For many years BBB “shoppers” have 
been reading advertisements, test buying 
the merchandise described, and requiring 
advertisers to substantiate their claims. 
This program will be accelerated at the 
local level, and a large self-regulation 
program is now underway at the national 
level. A national advertising reviewed 
board, under the leadership of former 
U.N. Ambassador Charles Yost, is the 
most ambitious adventure to date in the 
field of advertising self-governance. 

Consumer education, another objec- 
tive of a new CPA, is also a top priority 
of the new BBB movement. BBB’s have 
produced films, brochures, pamphlets 
and have used mobile consumer educa- 
tion units to help make citizens intelli- 
gent consumers. These present programs 
are being expanded, diversified and taken 
into the public schools, and into the ghet- 
toes and barrios; they are being intro- 
duced into new communities and experi- 
mental towns. The CBBB will also en- 
courage wider dissemination of product 
information by manufacturers, such as 
“how-to-buy” guides and point-of-pur- 
chase materials. 

Fostering self-regulation will certainly 
be a major task confronting the CPA. 
Such has been a principal operation of 
BBB’s since their inception. Aside from 
the new national advertising review 
board, the CBBB will be working with 
trade associations and industrial groups 
to establish self-regulation programs 
and codes of ethics. The CBBB, with the 
local bureaus, is in an especially favored 
position to do this since it is backed and 
funded by the business community. 

In summary, the CBBB and the 144 
local BBB’s hope to be able to work with 
any CPA established on a national scale 
to promote consumer interests. While 
lacking in the accoutrements of a regu- 
latory agency, the CBBB with its up- 
graded local BBB’s will always be on the 
frontline for the consumer. The central- 
ized and expanded facilities of the new 
CBBB will be available as a source of 
facts and expertise, with the man on the 
street finding his neighborhood BBB still 
the quickest and most reliable helper 
when it comes to consumer complaints. 
Given a strong, well-funded CPA along 
with the revitalized BBB movement, 
much progress should be made in the 
coming years to clean up and humanize 
the marketplace. Thus, the BBB move- 
ment sees itself as being complemented 
rather than replaced by a Federal CPA. 


A NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION 
TRUST FUND 


(Mr. PODELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr, PODELL. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
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introducing a bill that would establish a 
National Transportation Trust Fund. 
The need for such a fund emerges from 
the fact that transportation in the United 
States has degenerated steadily to a state 
of intolerable disarray. Current policy 
on moving people and goods from place 
to place is characterized by an almost 
total lack of coordination. Comprehen- 
sive planning and thoughtful use of the 
different modes of conveyance are con- 
spiculously absent. 

This problem derives from the sepa- 
rateness and diversity of programs that 
have developed through the years for the 
different types of transportation facili- 
ties. States and local communities have 
not had a rational blueprint for spend- 
ing funds in the right proportions on the 
particular vehicle systems that would 
most effectively meet the needs of their 
areas. 

Federal expenditures on transporta- 
tion are likewise out of balance. For ex- 
ample, the allocation of U.S. Government 
dollars for highways is disproportionate- 
ly high, while spending for mass transit 
is tragically low. This is the sour fruit of 
the Government’s archaic adherence 
to a rigid policy—viewing transportation 
problems by category of conveyance, such 
as buses, subways, airplanes, and the like, 
rather than in accordance with the needs 
ofeach region of our Nation. 

A balanced, equitable national trans- 
portation program must base itself on the 
well-established fact that 25 percent of 
the American people do not drive auto- 
mobiles and depend entirely on the avail- 
ability of buses, trains, and subways. For 
these people, mass transit is a daily life- 
line. Mass transit, however, remains a 
neglected stepchild in our unplanned 
transportation structure. 

Inexpensive and convenient rapid 
transit service is particularly essential 
for our inner-city residents, in assisting 
them to get and keep jobs. Moreover, the 
need for more efficient urban public con- 
veyance will intensify in the future, since 
more and more companies are relocating 
to the suburbs, making employees who 
live in cities more dependent on swift 
transit facilities for reaching the sources 
of their livelihood. By the same token, 
suburbanites who will continue to work 
inside our Nation’s cities will seek more 
effective alternatives to fighting traffic 
jams twice a day, 5 days a week, to get 
to and from their jobs. 

To fill these needs, the legislation 
which I am proposing seeks to make a 
new beginning in establishing a coherent 
transportation policy for our Nation. Un- 
der this bill, the national transportation 
trust fund would absorb the separate 
trust funds which now exist for high- 
Ways, airports, airways, and other spe- 
cific categories. It would authorize the 
Secretary of Transportation to formulate 
within 1 year from the date of enactment 
a comprehensive plan for the effective 
implementation of a unified transporta- 
tion program. Such a unified program 
would provide a solution for the continu- 
ing migration to the cities and suburbs 
of large numbers of Americans and the 
pressing need for improved mass trans- 
portation systems. 

Our new patterns of population dis- 
tribution clearly shows that regions, 
States, and local communities are en- 
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titled to a larger role in evaluating and 
implementing their specific transporta- 
tion needs and goals. My bill would give 
these communities this larger role by di- 
recting the Secretary of Transportation 
to consult with regional, State, and local 
transportation agencies with a view to 
achieving a better-balanced, more effec- 
tive and more equitable national trans- 
portation system. 

The American historian Philip Gue- 
dalla recently wrote, in assessing the 
development of the American Nation: 

The true history of the United States is 
the history of transportation. Organizers 
and administrators of transportation sys- 
tems are more important to our Nation's 


progress than are the highest Government 
officials, 


We have for too long overlooked the 
daily transport needs of the American 
people. Rapid transit improvement can 
no longer be relegated to a low priority 
position on our Nation’s list of needs. 
The current crisis in transportation de- 
mands that we take action now, during 
the 92d Congress, to bring to reality a 
unified, streamlined 20th-century trans- 
portation network worthy of our Nation’s 
technological achievements and capa- 
bilities. 


YORKSHIRE TOWNS MOVE TO- 
WARD DRUGS BAN 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

.Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, in July of 
this year, I attended the American Bar 
Association Convention in London, 
England. While in England, I had the 
opportunity to visit the offices of the 
Yorkshire Post and to meet with many 
of the editorial personnel. 

During that visit, I learned of the 
meaningful efforts being put forth by 
that newspaper to prevent the terror of 
dangerous drug abuse from spreading in 
the community. The Yorkshire Post has 
made a significant contribution in this 
area. 

I include the articles from the York- 
shire Post in the body of the Record at 
this point: 

[From the Yorkshire Post, July 30, 1971] 

ANOTHER Town Jorns Beat DRUGS Move 

Another Yorkshire town is joining the 
Yorkshire Post campaign to cut drug addic- 
tion by removing sources of supply. 

Following a meeting of Barnsley Crime 
Prevention Panel last night, a subcommittee 
has been set up to implement the Ipswich 
Experiment. 

Doctors in Ipswich pioneered the scheme 
by introducing a voluntary ban on the pre- 
scription of amphetamines and barbiturates. 

Since then the Yorkshire Post has urged 
Yorkshire towns and cities to follow the 
Ipswich example by placing tighter restric- 
tions on these prescriptions. 


[From the Yorkshire Post, July 29, 1971] 


Yorxsuire Towns Move Towarp Druc Ban 
(By Derek Hudson) 

Yorkshire crime prevention experts are tak- 
ing positive steps as a result of the Yorkshire 
Post campaign in support of the Ipswich 
scheme for cutting down the number of pep 
pills and sleeping drugs in circulation. 

A sub-committee has been formed at Har- 
rogate and its first job will be to discuss the 
Ipswich idea with local doctors and chemists. 
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Crime prevention panels at Huddersfield, 
Doncaster and Barnsley are also to consider 
the evidence gathered by the Yorkshire Post 
in connection with voluntary bans on am- 
phetamines and restriction of barbiturates 
carried out in Ipswich, county town of Suf- 
folk. 

When a similar panel holds its first meet-" 
ing at Dewsberry next month this issue will 
be on the agenda. 

Action of this kind is In line with the 
opinions expressed by Dr. Peter Chapple, & 
nationally known drugs specialist. 

Addressing a drugs conference organized 
by the Yorkshire Post a week ago, Dr. Chap- 
ple, medical director National Addiction and 
Research Institute, Kings Road, Chelsea, 
called for initiatives from other areas to back 
up the “Ipswich Experiment.” 

FIRST MOVE BY DOCTORS 

Insp. Raymond French, Crime Prevention 
Coordinator, West Yorkshire Police, said yes- 
terday: “I heard about the Ipswich scheme 
through the Yorkshire Post. After discussing 
it with our drug squad people and senior 
officers I have recommended it to cur dis- 
triet panels.” 

Insp. French pointed out that the deci- 
sion whether to go ahead with an extension 
of the system in Ipswich depended on mem- 
bers of the medical and pharmaceutical pro- 
fessions. 

“Just as happened there, any move in this 
direction must come voluntarily from doc- 
tors in the first place,” he emphasized. 

Timetables for talks on the issue still have 
not been fixed in Doncaster and Hudders- 
field, but the Barnsley Divisional Crime Pre- 
vention Panel will decide on a course of ac- 
tion tonight. Officials of the Harrogate panel 
hope to meet family doctors and pharma-~ 
cists tomorrow. > 

Police Sgt. H. V. Johnson, secretary of the 
Barnsley panel, told the Yorkshire Post: 
“Our future policy will depend on an open 
discussion on the subject. But something on 
the lines of the sub-committee appointed at 
Harrogate might be suitable, 

“At Harrogate the local crime prevention 

panel members represen* a cross-section of 
the community. They took into account 
many of the points raised in the York- 
shire Post during recent weeks. 
. “One benefit was stressed before the deci- 
sion to take action was made—that where 
prescriptions had been rigidly reduced, break- 
ins at chemists’ shops had fallen off because 
of reduced stocks.” 

Mr. Neville Farmer, chairman of the Harro- 
gate crime prevention team, commented: 
“We have all been very impressed by the 
material which has come to light through 
the Yorkshire Post regarding what is hap- 
pening in Ipswich. Our action is a direct re- 
sult of what we have read. 

“It was decided to appoint a sub-commit- 
‘tee so things could be speeded up and we 
would not have to wait for our next full 
meeting before making progress. 

“Drugs are a tremendous problem, and 
where you get teenagers taking them there is 
always a tendency for an increase in the 
amount of petty crime to get money for 
drugs.” 

. HOPES THAT OTHER TOWNS FOLLOW 


Police Sgt. Leslie Brewin, secretary of the 
panel, said: “It was unanimous. We very 
much hope that our local doctors will fol- 
low suit and that other towns will follow 
it up as well,” 

A drugs abuse liaison committee has been 
formed in the Doncaster district, which has 
the worst record for drug offences in the 
West Yorkshire police area and has one of 
the first drug addiction units in the country, 
at the local Royal Infirmary. 

Mr. Ronald Gregory, Chief Constable, told 
yesterday's meeting of the West Yorkshire 
Police Authority in Wakefield that commit- 
tee members were from the medical and 
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nursing professions, education, pharmacy, 
police and other people in touch with the 
problems of drug abuse. 


PROTECTING THE NATIONAL 
INTEREST IN ALASKA 


(Mr. SAYLOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
afternoon we will consider H.R. 10367, 
the Alaska Native claims settlement bill. 
At that time, Representative Morris K. 
Upatt and I will offer an amendment the 
sole intent of which is to assure full pro- 
tection for the public interest while the 
settlement of Native and State land 
grants from the Federal domain is going 
forward. 

Ours is not a radical amendment. It 
is not the extreme that one might wish 
to accomplish in protecting Alaska and 
the public interest in Alaska. But it does 
do the essential job. 

In order to make our intent clear, 
we introduced our amendment last 
Thursday incorporated in a substitute 
bill, 11254. The full text appeared in re- 
marks by Mr. Upar at page 36249 in 
the Recorp for October 14. Today, we are 
pleased to reintroduce that substitute bill 
for ourselves and a group of cosponsors 
including: 

Hon. Ronatp DELLUMS, of California. 

Hon. SıLvIo Conte, of Massachusetts. 

Hon. ROBERT KASTENMEIER, of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Hon. Marvin L. Escu, of Michigan. 

Hon. Epwarp I. Kocs, of New York. 

Hon. Joun F. SEIBERLING, of Ohio. 

Hon. James H. SCHEUER, of New York. 

Hon. Guy VANDER JAGT, of Michigan. 

Hon, JOHN DELLENBACK, of Oregon. 

Hon. ALBERT H. QUI, of Minnesota. 

Hon. James J. Howarp, of New Jersey. 

Hon. Jerome Watpre, of California. 

Hon, Frank THOMPSON of New Jersey. 

Hon. J. Epwarp Rovuss#, of Indiana. 

Hon. Ken Hecuier of West Virginia. 

Hon, Henry HELSTOSKI, of New Jersey. 

Hon. Les Asrın, of Wisconsin. 

CORRECTING MISUNDERSTANDINGS 


Assertions are being made, I under- 
stand, to the effect that the amendment 
we will offer would somehow hurt the 
interests of the Natives or endanger what 
is described as the delicate compromise 
worked out by the House Interior 
Committee. 

These reports simply are not true. Pas- 
sage of our amendment will not change 
the committee bill so much as to: 

First, reduce by one acre the total 
amount of land the Natives are to re- 
ceive—40 million acres; 

Second, delay by one day the selection 
of these 40 million acres granted to the 
Natives; or 

Third, reduce by $1 the cash payment 
to the Natives by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State of Alaska. 

In the same way, our amendment does 
not disturb the basic procedure for ful- 
filling the remaining land grant of the 
State of Alaska under the 1958 State- 
hood Act. Passage of our amendment will 
not change the Statehood Act or the 
committee bill so much as to: 

First, reduce by one acre the total 
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amount of land the State of Alaska will 
receive pursuant to the Alaska Statehood 
Act—104 million acres—or 

Second, delay by one day the selection 
of the remainder of the 104 million acres 
still to be selected under this statehood 
grant to the State of Alaska. 

Mr. Speaker, we can only regret that 
our amendment, simple in purpose and 
as simple as possible in draftsmanship, 
has been the subject of misunderstand- 
ings. We can well understand the urgency 
felt by the Natives and their advisors in 
wishing to see enactment of their claims 
settlement. We can well understand the 
urgency felt by the State of Alaska and 
its representatives and Governor to see 
this long-stalled matter of such impor- 
tance to their State and its economy 
finally resolved. We can understand, too, 
the sense of urgency of interests which 
see this settlement as their opportunity 
to begin the process of opening and de- 
veloping Alaska. 

None of these are venal interests, but 
then, neither is the interest. we seek to 
protect in our amendment—the public 
interest. 

PROTECT THE PUBLIC INTEREST, TOO 


Many have described the committee 
bill, H.R. 10367, as a delicate comprise. 
That it is. It delicately compromises the 
difficult question of what constitutes a 
fair settlement, in land and in cash for 
the Natives. It delicately compromises the 
relationship between Native land se- 
lection rights and State land selection 
rights, the crucial issue there being who 
gets to choose first. He who chooses first 
gets the best lands. 

We have no great objection to this kind 
of delicate compromise, but we return to 
the question: Where does the public in- 
terest show up among all of this delicate 
compromising? We could not find it in 
the bill when it was reported out of the 
Indian Affairs Subcommittee, so we of- 
fered a stronger land planning amend- 
ment during markup in the full commit- 
tee. When that amendment failed, on a 
10-to-26 vote, we determined to recast 
our amendment, hewing to the essential 
elements and making clearer the extent 
and the limits of what we thought had 
to be accomplished by way of protecting 
the national interest. That is the amend- 
ment we will offer tomorrow. 

This is a bill to settle Native claims, 
but that is not by far all it is. It is also, 
more than any single other piece of leg- 
islation, the bill that will lay the ground- 
work and the ground rules for the future 
of mos* of Alaska. That may sound a bit 
overblown for a bill that might be in- 
terpreted, at first glance, as a single- 
purpose, straightforward claims settle- 
ment measure. But I can assure my col- 
leagues, I am not exaggerating at all. 

The report filed by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs asserts that 
this is a bill “whose only purpose is to 
settle Native land claims,” but we beg 
to differ. The fact is that the very act of 
settling Native claims—quite apart from 
the specific substance of the settlement— 
will open the door to a complex process 
of dividing up and disposing of much of 
the existing Federal domain in Alaska— 
Federal lands long held in trust for all 
of the American people, purchased from 
Russia nearly a century ago by the tax 
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moneys of all of the American people 
from the Treasury of the United States. 

This complex process of opening these 
lands to disposal—through grants to the 
Natives, grants to the State and through 
applications under the archaic, public 
land give-away laws—is kicked off by any 
settlement of Native claims because it is 
the lack of settlement that has clouded 
the entire public land picture in Alaska 
increasingly of late, to the point that 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall 
instituted a freeze on public land trans- 
actions until such time as a settlement 
was accomplished. This freeze comes off 
when this legislation is enacted. 

We propose no freeze in our amend- 
ment. Nor do we desire to kill this bill in 
order to accomplish such a further freeze 
by default. So the process of selection 
and disposition of the Federal domain is 
about to begin. 

How this process is carried out—what 
lands are selected and what lands re- 
main in Federal ownership—these are 
questions which will literally shape the 
future Alaska. So the substance of H.R. 
10367, which is wholly involved with 
these broad issues, has a far broader im- 
pact and far wider implications than the 
committee report might lead one to be- 
lieve. 

In describing the features of the Com- 
mittee bill, the report does point out 
that this bill opens the Federal lands to 
selection by the Natives and State. It 
then goes on to say that: 

The conflicting interests of the Natives and 
the State in the selection of these lands need 
to be reconciled. The discovery of oil in the 
North Slope intensified this conflict. A second 
factor is the interest of all of the people of 
the Nation in the wise use of the public lands. 
This involves a judgment about how much of 
the public lands in Alaska should be trans- 
ferred to private ownership, and how much 
should be retained in the public domain. 


We agree that these are questions we 
must face: How much land to transfer to 
the Natives and to the State, how much 
to retain for all the people of the Nation. 
The bill has answers to these questions. 
But the bill is flawed, and deeply flawed, 
by failing to ask and answer the really 
significant question: Which lands? This 
is the missing factor, the factor totally 
left out of the committee's “delicate com- 
promise.” This is the factor in which the 
public interest is most deeply involved. It 
is the interest we seek to protect in our 
amendment. 

Which lands do the Natives select? 
Which lands are available for State selec- 
tion? Which lands remain? Here are the 
issues that count. 

There is substantial feeling in this 
House that Native land claims should be 
as free and unencumbered as possible. 
Alright, we have sought to go as far as is 
at all possible in holding to that feeling, 
while protecting the public interest. The 
first half of Native selections, roughly 18 
million acres, is tied automatcially to the 
sites of Native villages and surrounding, 
contiguous lands. Our amendment has no 
effect whatsoever on this element of Na- 
tive selections. 
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The second element of Native selec- 
tions does not begin at all until the State 
has completed its statehood grants, au- 
thority for which continues to 1983. Vir- 
tually all observers acknowledge that the 
State will continue selections to the very 
end of the deadline, which may even be 
extended—as the committee report on 
this pending itself notes. If extended, the 
State selection period would push even 
further back the start of the second ele- 
ment of Native selection zrants—those 
to be selected from any unreserved Fed- 
eral lands anywhere in Alaska by the 
Alaska Native Regional Commissions, 
primarily for economic potential. 

Now, the establishing of “national in- 
terest study areas’—those lands of ob- 
vious potential as new national parks, 
forests, wilderness areas, wildlife refuges, 
wild and scenic rivers, and special man- 
agement lands—is a central element of 
our amendment. As noted above, Native 
selections may continue and be taken to 
patent for their village lands—and this 
is true regardless of whether the village 
involved happens to be within or adja- 
cent to one of these “national interest 
study areas.” That is, we specify that 
where the Native village and the nation- 
al interest conflict, the Native village has 
unchallenged priority to take the land. 

Now, the second selection round by 
the Natives is more flexible. It will be 
aimed primarily at economic potential 
lands—the kind of lands we often exclude 
from national park, wilderness, and oth- 
er kinds of Federal interest protection 
areas anyway, if a good case is made for 
them. Should the Natives desire to make 
part of this selection right within a na- 
tional interest study area, they may do 
so, but the land cannot actually be 
patented to them unless and until Con- 
gress determines that that, and not a 
national protection area, should have 
the priority in that area. 

In our opinion, Mr. Speaker, we are 
very firmly convinced that the conflict 
between national interest study areas 
and this second round of Native selection 
rights will be very minor. First, the Na- 
tive second-round selections do not be- 
gin until 1983, or even later—long after 
the national interest issues should have 
been thoroughly resolved. Second, the 
Natives will have motivation to seek eco- 
nomic potential lands of the sort least 
likely to be entered into a national in- 
terest study area. Third, we believe the 
Natives have the same interest as other 
Americans in protecting this great herit- 
age in Alaska where the national in- 
terest is clear and demonstrable. We be- 
lieve they will see the merits of this prop- 
osition. We hope they will. 

Now, let us turn here to the conflict 
that is alleged between this amendment 
and the supposed right of Alaska to se- 
lect Federal lands. The clear implication 
made by those talking in this vein is that 
Alaska has some kind of binding con- 
tract with the United States in which 
the Federal Government agreed not to 
select and withdraw areas of national 
interest unless OK’d by the State and 
not wanted by the State for its own 
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selection. That is simply not the case, 
as the direct opposite is true. 

Turn to the Alaska Statehood Act— 
Public Law 82-508—and look at section 
6(b), the basic provision making the bulk 
of the general statehood land grant to 
Alaska. Here is what it says: 

(b) The State of Alaska, in addition to 
any other grants made in this section, is 
hereby granted and shall be entitled to se- 
lect, within twenty-five years after the ad- 
mission of Alaska into the Union, not to ex- 
ceed one hundred and two million five hun- 
dred and fifty thousand acres from the pub- 
lic lands of the United States in Alaska 
which are vacant, unappropriated, and un- 
preserved at the time of their selection: 
Provided, That nothing herein contained 
shall affect any valid existing claim, loca- 
tion, or entry under the laws of the United 
States, whether for homestead, mineral, 
right-of-way, or other purpose whatsoever, 
or shall affect the rights of any such owner, 
claimant, locator, or entryman to the full 
use and enjoyment of the lands so occupied: 
And provided further, That no selection 
hereunder shall be made in the area north 
and west of the line described in section 10 
without approval of the President or his des- 
ignated representative. 


Note that the land grant to the State 
grants them right to select their millions 
of acres “from the lands of Alaska which 
are vacant, unappropriated, and unre- 
served at the time of their selection.” It 
does not say which are unreserved at the 
time of passage of the Statehood Act— 
1958—but at the time of selection. The 
difference is acute, If the wording were 
not what it is, there might be grounds for 
supposing some obligation of the United 
States to sit by, its hand tied, while the 
State selects any land it wants regard- 
less of their national interest. 


But that is not how the language of 
the Statehood Act reads, as has been well 
demonstrated by a long history of Fed- 
eral withdrawals in Alaska since 1958, 
for purposes of the national interest. We 
propose nothing new, nothing radical, 
nothing unprecedented. 

The State will receive its full entitle- 
ment of 104 million acres. It will receive 
them on the same schedule as now exists. 
Our amendment simply asserts that the 
national interest needs to be protected 
while this process goes forward. That is 
all. 

Just to be absolutely clear on the point 
that the amendment does not abridge or 
conflict with the Statehood Act provi- 
sions, let me site the language of our 
amendment itself. It explicitly states, in 
what would be section 9(g) (1) of the bill 
if our amendment is adopted—and what 
is section 9(g)(1) of H.R. 11254 of our 
substitute bill— 

Nothing herein shall restrict the land 
selection rights of Native villages and Alaska 
Native Regional Corporations under this Act 
or of the State under the Alaska Statehood 
Act. 


In those few cases where an ultimate 
congressional decision does permanently 
protect and reserve one of these “na- 
tional interest study areas” for a nation- 
al park, for example, it may be that that 
will displace a first preference selection 
by the State—or by the Native Regional 
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Corporation for that region. If it does 
not, of course, the selection can go to 
patent directly. If it should, however, 
then we explicitly provide that, regard- 
less of any time limits in the bill, the 
State of Regional Corporation could 
select an alternative area of equal acre- 
age elsewhere in the public lands. 


SUMMARY 


The conclusion to be drawn from & 
close study of these facts and of the pro- 
visions of our amendment themselves is 
this: 

First. There will be absolutely no con- 
flict whatsoever with Native village se- 
lections—18 million acres— 

Second. They get full priority; 

There will be minimal conflict with 
the remaining Native selections—22 mil- 
lion acres, to be selected by the Native 
Regional Corps.—only in those few 
instances where the Natives initiate 
a proposed selection within a “national 
interest study area” and conflict with 
a later finding by Congress that the na- 
tional interest in that particular area 
take priority over that particular Native 
selection; 

Third. There will be minimal conflict 
with the selections of the State under 
the Statehood Act, but this in no way 
violates any compact made with Alaska 
under terms of its admission to the 
Union, It is simply a matter of conflict 
in those cases where a selection is ini- 
tiated and pressed by the State within 
an area reserved by the Federal Govern- 
ment in recognition of its obligations, for 
all the people and the national interest, 
to preserve and protect that specific area. 

LAND PLANNING ESSENTIAL 


Now, then, it is said that the Tem- 
porary Planning Commission portions 
of our amendment are objectionable 
because they single out Alaska for 
special treatment. That is, in one sense, 
true—we single out Alaska because here, 
unlike so many past mistakes, we have 
the opportunity to assure the American 
people—and Alaskans—that in dividing 
up the public domain, we are not sim- 
ply turning those lands over for fool- 
ish and damaging misuses. 

This is a sovereign obligation in this 
enlightened age, it seems to us. The ad- 
ministration and many Members appar- 
ently share that view, for there is much 
interest in proposals for nationwide 
land use planning legislation of equal 
application in each of the 50 States. 
That legislation is before the Interior 
Committee now, but will not be enacted 
this year and, perhaps, not anytime 
soon. Its future is uncertain—very un- 
certain. To say that we can wait to 
worry about planning for Alaska until 
this proposed legislation comes into ef- 
fect is to ignore the fatal gap that will 
open between the generally sound plan- 
ning the Secretary of the Interior pres- 
ently has responsibility for over all of 
Alaska public lands, and the uncertain 
future when national and local plan- 
ning takes adequate effect. In that in- 
terim, the future of Alaska can be mis- 
shaped and permanently started down 
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undesirable roads, unless planning is 
done—good planning, planning vith 
some effect. 

The Temporary Planuing Commission 
we propose builds directly on a concept 
first introduced by Alaska Senator 
GRAVEL, and now already worked into the 
Senate’s companion Alaska Native 
claims bill, S. 35. That bill calls for a 
14-member joint Commission, seven 
State and seven Federal. So does our 
amendment. So does the State law al- 
ready enacted in Alaska which set up the 
State’s half of this Commission and 
urged Congress to join Alaska in getting 
the other half of the Commission going. 
This our amendment will do. 

Any other approach to planning in 
Alaska is just promise, and no sure effect. 
Once this bill passes, the process of de- 
velopment begins, and that is all right. 
But let us plan its future course sensibly. 
That is all our amendment asks. 

Now, this talk of broad planning and 
of withdrawing and setting aside study 
areas raises great concerns in some quar- 
ters that the real thrust of this amend- 
ment might be to stop or confuse or sub- 
ject to some kind of further litigation 
the decisions pending on a trans-Alaska 
oil pipeline. Nothing is further from the 
truth. This amendment has no effect on 
the pipeline or its proposed routing. It 
contains, on the contrary, an explicit 
disclaimer of any such intent or effect. 
It is supported by those who oppose the 
pipeline in its present form, such as my 
good friend and colleague, Les ASPIN, 
and by those who are favorably disposed 
toward an early start on the pipeline 
construction. That just is not relevant 
to this amendment and its substance. 

ALASKA: THE GREAT LAND 

Mr. Speaker, Alaska is the great land, 
and a fragile, sensitive, easily damaged 
land. There are, in this great estate, areas 
of undisputed highest value as new na- 
tional parks, wilderness areas, wildlife 
refuges, wild and scenic rivers and the 
like. These have yet to be fully studied 
and considered by Congress—although 
some of my legislation for such parks in 
Alaska has lain fallow in the Interior 
Committee for several years now. Until 
they are studied, we cannot answer to the 
public interest in turning them open to 
whatever other interests may choose as 
their fate. The American people have too 
much at stake—and know it. Our re- 
sponsibility is to act as stewards of these 
nationally significant areas. This amend- 
ment is the vehicle to do just that. Hap- 
pily, and despite many rumors, mis- 
understandings and false reports circu- 
lated in recent days, it does that national 
interest job in conformance with the 
Native settlement and the interests of 
all parties. 

I would assert to my colleagues that if 
the committee bill is so “delicate” a 
compromise, cutting the public interest 
in on the game by the adoption of this 
amendment will make the compromise a 
little more stable and alittle surer of 
durability. I hope that we can achieve 
that useful purpose and I urge my col- 
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leagues to join with us in support for 
this amendment tomorrow. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Wyarr (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today, on account 
of death in family. 

Mr. CARTER (at the request of Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp), for today, on account of 
official business as a member of the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Marihuana and 
Drug Abuse. 

Mr. MITCHELL (at the request of Mr. 
Boces), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Hacan (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs), for today, October 18 and Octo- 
her 19, on account of death in family. 

Mr. GALIFIANAKIS (at the request of 
Mi. Boces), for today, on account of 
offivial business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Monacan, for 1 hour, on October 20, 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Moorneap, for 5 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hocan), to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter to:) 

Mr. FINDLEY, today, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, today, for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. MIZELL, on Thursday, 
21, for 30 minutes. 

Mr. Du Pont, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Kemp, today, for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts, to- 
day, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MIZELL, today, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JoHnson of Pennsylvania, today, 
for 15 minutes. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McKay), to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter to:) 

Mr. FLoop, today, for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HAMILTON, today, for 30 minutes, 

Mr. MATSUNAGA, today, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GonzaLez, today, for 10 minutes. 


October 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Dononve to extend his remarks 
prior to passage of H.R. 10575 today. 

Mr. Hecuter of West Virginia, and to 
include extraneous material with his re- 
marks during debate today on H.R. 9212. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hocan) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Que in two instances. 

Mr. Scumrrz in three instances. 
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Mr. McCrory in two instances. 

Mr. AsHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. SHRIVER in two instances. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. Lent in two instances. 

Mr. Duncan in two instances. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. 

Mr. ScHERLE in 10 instances. 

Mr. Hosmer in two instances. 

Mr. CoucHLIN in three instances. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts, 

Mr. Don H, CLAUSEN in two instances, 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, 

Mr. Bray in three instances. 

Mr. WIDNALL. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. 

Mr. MICHEL. 

Mr. Rovssetor in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McKay) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. SYMINGTON. 

Mr, Fraser in two instances. 

Mr, Becicu in five instances. 

Mr, Raricx in four instances. 

Mr. Ryan in two instances. 

Mr. Wotrr in two instances. 

Mr. CELLER in three instances. 

Mr. Jacoss. 

Mr. RODINO. 

Mr. Moss in two instances. 

Mr. Mrxva in 10 instances. 

Mr. Warp in two instances. 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA, 

Mr. Epwarps of California in three 
instances. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY in two instances. 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. Gonzatez in three instances. 

Mr. Fountatrn in two instances. 

Mrs. Grasso. 

Mr. Hacan in three instances. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI in two instances. 

Mr. BrncHam in three instances. 

Mr. Danrets of New Jersey. 

Mr. Carney in two instances. 

Mr. Patren in two instances. 

Mr. HUNGATE. 

Mr. ScHeveEr in two instances. 

Mr. DeLLUMS in five instances. 

Mr. RANGEL. 

Mr. Brasco in two instances. 

Mr. Carey of New York in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. BENNETT in three instances. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on October 15, 1971, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H.R. 6915. A bill to amend the tobacco 
marketing quota provisions of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McKAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 4 o'clock and 59 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1210. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
November 23, 1970, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and il- 
lustrations, on Pamlico River and Morehead 
City Harbor, N.C., requested by two resolu- 
tions of the Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate, adopted June 3, 1964, and Jan- 
uary 29, 1969, and two resolutions of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works House of Representa- 
tives, adopted June 23, 1964, and December 
11, 1969 (H. Doc. 92-170); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations. 

1211. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to reform the mining laws; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

1212, A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, to 
permit the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to grant radio station licenses in the 
safety, and special, and experimental radio 
services directly to aliens, representatives of 
aliens, foreign corporations, or domestic cor- 
porations with alien officers, directors, or 
stockholders; and to permit aliens holding 
such radio station licenses to be licensed as 
operators; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

1213. A letter from the vice president for 
Government affairs, National Railroad Pas- 
senger Corp., transmitting a request for ad- 
ditional operating funds for the corporation 
through the fiscal year 1973; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1214, A letter from the Clerk, U.S. Supreme 
Court, transmitting a request for legislation 
to prohibit the unauthorized use of the seal 
of the Supreme Court; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1215. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved accord- 
ing certain beneficaries third and sixth pref- 
erence classification, pursuant to section 
204(a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 


RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


1216. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a list 
of reports of the General Accounting Office 
issued or released in September 1971, pur- 
suant to section 234 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1970; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

1217. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the large costs to the Government 
not recovered for launch services provided 
to the Communications Satellite Corp. by 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration and the Department of the Air 
Force; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

1218. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
summary of reports issued in fiscal year 1971 
to the Department of Defense on the pricing 
of noncompetitive contracts under -the 
Truth-in-Negotiations Act; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. POAGE. Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R, 1163. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment and maintenance of reserve supplies of 
soybeans, corh, grain sorghum, barley, oats, 
and wheat for national security and to pro- 
tect domestic comsumers against an inade- 
quate supply of such commodities, to main- 
tain and promote foreign trade; to protect 
producers of such commodities against an 
unfair loss of income resulting from the es- 
tablishment of a reserve supply; to assist in 
marketing such commodities; to assure the 
availability of commodities to promote world 
peace and understanding; and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No, 92-575). 
Referred to the Committee on Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ALEXANDER: 

H.R. 11276, A bill to extend benefits under 
section 8191 of title 5, United States Code, to 
law enforcement officers and firemen not em- 
ployed by the United States who are killed 
or totally disabled in the line of duty; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BIAGGI: 

H.R. 11277. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
as amended, to provide benefits to survivors 
of police officers, firemen, and correction offi- 
cers killed in the line of duty; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, BLATNIK: 

H.R, 11278. A bill to extend to all unmar- 
ried individuals the full tax benefits of in- 
come splitting now enjoyed by married in- 
dividuals filing joint returns; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 11279. A bill to amend and extend 
the Higher Education Act of 1965 and other 
acts dealing with higher education; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FRENZEL (for himself and Mr. 
Brown of Ohio): 

H.R. 11280. A bill to promote fair practice 
in the conduct of election campaigns for 
Federal political offices, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARVEY: 

H.R. 11281. A bill to amend the Railway 
Labor Act to provide more effective means 
for protecting the public interest in national 
emergency disputes involving the railroad 
and airline transportation industries, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MIKVA: 

H.R. 11282. A bill to amend the Urban 
Transportation Act of 1964 to authorize 
grants and loans to private nonprofit or- 
ganizations to assist them in providing 
transportation service meeting the special 
needs of elderly and handicapped persons; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PATMAN (for himself, and Mr. 
BARRETT) : 

H.R. 11283. A bill to amend the National 
Flood Insurance Act of 1968 to extend for 2 
years (until December 31, 1973) the date by 
which an area must have adopted adequate 
land use and control measures in order to 
qualify for flood insurance coverage and the 
date as of which the existing authority for 
emergency Federal implementation of the 
program will expire, to suspend (until De- 
cember 31, 1973) the existing provisions 
making flood insurance coverage a condition 
of Federal disaster assistance, and to assure 
the inclusion of church properties among 
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those for which flood insurance is provided; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 11284. A bill to establish a Transports- 
tion Trust Fund, to encourage urban mass 
transportation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASPIN: 

H.R. 11285, A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 13, 1946, relating to Federal participa- 
tion in the cost of protecting the shores of 
the United States, its territories, and pos- 
sessions, to include privately owned property; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BETTS: 

H.R. 11286. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide that an 
individual whose railroad earnings during a 
calendar year are equal to the maximum 
amount which could be counted for the 12 
months in such year shall be credited with 
a full year of service, and with compensation 
in such maximum amount, regardless of the 
number of months during such year in which 
he derived such earnings; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROWN of Michigan: 

H.R. 11287. A bill to amend the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 
to extend the authority of the Secretary of 
Transportation to grant 3-year exemptions 
under section 123 of such act; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. pu PONT (for himself and Mr. 
FISH: 

H.R. 11288. A bill to amend the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 to require 
that environmental impact statements be 
included in agency reports on bills and reso- 
lutions being considered by the Congress; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. FREY: 

H.R. 11289, A bill to amend the Public 
Buildings Act of 1959, as amended, to pro- 
vide for financing the acquisition, construc- 
tion, alteration, maintenance, operation, and 
protection of public buildings, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HALPERN (for himself, Mr. An- 
DERSON of Tennessee, Mr. BEGICH, 
Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Brapemas, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. GUDE, Mr. HARRING- 
TON, Mr, HAWKINS, Mr. HECHLER of 
West Virginia, Mr. Horron, Mr. MAD- 
DEN, Mr. Mrxva, Mrs. Mink, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. RoE, Mr. 
ROSENTHAL, Mr. Stokes, and Mr. 
CHARLES H. WILSON): 

H.R. 11290. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance for State and local small, commu- 
nity-based correctional facilities; for the 
creation of innovative programs of vocational 
training, job placement, and on-the-job 
counseling; to develop specialized curricu- 
lum, the training of educational personnel 
and the funding of research and demonstra- 
tion projects; to provide financial assistance 
to encourage the States to adopt special pro- 
bation services; to establish a Federal Cor- 
rections Institute; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN (for himself, Mr. 
Kemp and Mrs. MINK): 

H.R. 11291. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Penal Reforms; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN (for himself, Mrs. 
HecKLER of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Popett, Mr. O’Konsxr, and Mr. 
ROSENTHAL): 

H.R. 11292. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for expenses incurred by a taxpayer in mak- 
ing repairs and improvements to his resi- 
dence; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMMERSCHMIDT: 


HER. 11293. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge on lock and dam num- 
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bered 13 on the Arkansas River near Fort 
Smith; to the Committee on Public Works, 
By Mr. KEATING (for himself, Mr, 
McKevirt, Mr. Kemp, Mr. HOSMER, 
Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. 

STEELE and Mr. HORTON) : 

H.R. 11294. A bill to strengthen interstate 
reporting and interstate services for parents 
of runaway children, to provide for the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive program for 
the transient youth population, for the es- 
tablishment, maintenance, and operation of 
temporary housing and psychiatric, medical, 
and other counseling services for transient 
youth, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McMILLAN (for himself and 
Mr. GETTYS) : 

H.R. 11295. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide for medical and hos- 
pital care through a system of voluntary 
health insurance including protection against 
the catastrophic expenses of illness, financed 
in whole for low-income groups through is- 
suance of certificates, and in part for all 
other persons through allowance of tax cred- 
its; and to provide effective utilization of 
available financial resources, health man- 
power, and facilities; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

H.R. 11296. A bill to assure to all Americans 
adequate protection against the costs of 
health care, through Federal-State programs 
covering all costs incurred by those who are 
unable to provide such protection for them- 
selves and a Federal program covering catas- 
trophic costs incurred by those who are nor- 
mally able to provide such protection; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 11297. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the San Francisco Bay National 
Wildlife Refuge; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 11298. A bill to establish the Federal 
Food Safety Administration to assure the 
safety of food and its nutritional quality and 
conformity to accepted standards, and to 
control its packaging and labeling; to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 

By MRS, MINE: 

H.R. 11299. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to provide facilities for the 
education and convenience of persons visit- 
ing Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, site of the 1941 
attack on American Forces; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 11300. A bill to amend section 509 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as amended; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. ROY (for himself, Mr. ALEXAN- 
DER, Mr. ASPIN, Mr. BERGLAND, Mr. 
Bevitt, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. BURTON, 
Mr. Carrer, Mr. CoLLINsS of Illinois, 
Mr. Evins of Tennessee, Mr. Mrxva, 
Mr. MITCHELL, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. 
THONE, and Mr. VEYSEY) : 

H.R. 11301. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Rural Development 
Center, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROGERS (for himself, Mr. SAT- 
TERFIELD, Mr. Kyros, Mr. Preyer of 
North Carolina, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. 
Roy, Mr. NELSEN, Mr. CARTER, and 
Mr. HASTINGS) : 

H.R. 11302. A bill to amend the Publio 
Health Service Act so as to strengthen the 
National Cancer Institute and the National 
Institutes of Health in order to conquer can- 
cer as soon as possible; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SAYLOR (for himself, Mr. 
Sxusrrz, Mr. RUPPE, Mr. SEBELIUS, 
Mr. McKevrrr, Mr. Corpova, and Mr. 
Scorr) : 

H.R. 11303. A bill to remove the statutory 
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ceiling on funds for the development of Wolf 

Farm Park, Va., and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 11304, A bill to incorporate the Naval 
Order of the United States; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. UDALL (for himself, Mr. 
Sartor, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. CONTE, 
Mr. KasTENMEIER, Mr. EscH, Mr. 
Koc, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. HOWARD, 
Mr. Rous, Mr. DELLENBACK, Mr, 
ASPIN, Mr. SCHEUER, Mr. THOMPSON 
of New Jersey, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. 
HEcHLER of West Virginia, Mr. 
SEIBERLING, Mr, Waro, and Mr. 
Quiz): 

H.R. 11305. A bill to provide for the set- 
tlement of certain land claims of Alaska 
Natives, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mr. 
Carney, and Mr. BOLAND) : 

H. Con. Res. 430. Concurrent resolution 
calling for a free and united Ireland; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H. Con, Res, 431, Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress with re- 
spect to placing before the United Nations 
General Assembly the issue of the dual right 
of all persons to emigrate from and also 
return to one’s country; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BIAGGI (for himself, Mr. 
Grover, Mr. O'NEILL, Mr. Ryan, Mr. 
MurPHY of New York, Mr. SCHEUER, 
Mr. DELANEY, Mr, CoLLINS of Illinois, 
Mr. Burton, Mr. TIERNAN, Mr. HAL- 
PERN, and Mr. RANGEL): 

H. Res. 646. Resolution relative to Irish 
National self-determination; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. pu PONT (for himself and Mr. 
FISH) : 

H. Res, 647. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to require 
that the report accompanying each bill or 
resolution contain an analysis and evalua- 
tion of the environmental impact of the bill 
or resolution; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R, 11306. A bill for the relief of Dennis L, 

Mart; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HAMILTON: 

H.R. 11307. A bill for the relief of Kwang 

Shik Joo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, HOWARD: 

H.R. 11308. A bill to incorporate in the 
District of Columbia the Gold Star Wives of 
America; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

144. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the city 
council, Elizabeth, N.J., relative to Federal 
funding for local parking facilities; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

145. Also, petition of Gary Allen, Sr., Boy- 
kin, S.C., relative to redress of grievances; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

146. Also petition of K. J. Bond, Boston, 
Mass., relative to an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
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CHASE-MANHATTAN’S PATTERSON 
CALLS FOR EXECUTIVE INVOLVE- 


HON. NORMAN F. LENT 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Herbert 
P. Patterson, president of the Chase- 
Manhattan Bank, recently delivered an 
address to the New York Commerce and 
Industry Association which I think is 
noteworthy. So that my colleagues may 
have the benefit of Mr. Patterson’s re- 
marks, I enter them here: 


ONE MANAGEMENT Jos THAT CANn’T BE 
DELEGATED 


I'm very pleased to have this opportunity 
of appearing at your Forum and am grati- 
fied that you preferred listening to me 
rather than strolling through the park on 
this last day of summer. 

Like most of you, I look forward to the 
summer months as a time to catch up on 
my reading. However, I now look back in 
dismay at the relatively few books and ar- 
ticles I've managed to read thoroughly. 

I did find one article especially provoca- 
tive. It appeared in the July-August issue 
of The Harvard Business Review under the 
intriguing title “The Sounds of Executive 
Silence.” 

Those of you who read it will recall that 
author Norman Adler points out that the 
stridency of both the radical left and the 
radical right is on the upsurge. The aca- 
demic community has become increasingly 
vocal; politicians at all levels of government 
are rarely at a loss for words on any subject; 
yet from most corporate executives comes 
only silence. 

The author deplores what he calis “this 
self-imposed intellectual and social celibacy,” 
and he argues that businessmen make a 
serious mistake in shunning the national 
debate on vital economic and social issues— 
issues that are increasingly determining the 
well-being of our country and the conduct 
of our business enterprises. 

Mr. Adler pleads his case as a lawyer and 
former corporate executive concerned with 
the broad role of business in our society. My 
own interest in the subject derives from my 
personal experiences over the past two years 
in broadening my contacts with government 
officials in Washington where the “executive 
silence” is often deafening. 

For a few minutes this afternoon, I'd like 
to draw on these experiences and share with 
you some thoughts about the increasing need 
for more constructive dialogue between busi- 
nessmen and government officials; the means 
for accomplishing this; and the benefits that 
can be realized from it. 

As for the need, it seems to me that all we 
have to do is look around us. We see fully 
as many decisions being made on the future 
of business and banking in the halls of Con- 
gress these days as in corporate board rooms. 
Legislation on auto safety, air and water pol- 
lution, packaging requirements, cigarette ad- 
vertising and other issues has had a profound 
impact on scores of businesses. 

What Congress and the Executive Branch 
do over the next several months in imple- 
menting President Nixon’s proposals may pos- 
sibly shape our national economy for years 
to come. 

I might say, parenthetically, that—given 
the drift of inflation and the drain on our 
dollar reserves—I feel the President had lit- 
tle choice except to act as he did in the 
emergency. But it is well to recognize that 
the steps he has taken in Phase One will not, 


in themselves, solve our economic problems. 
They will do no more than provide a breather 
for the country, so it can deal more forcibly 
with the fundamental causes of its economic 
malaise. Because controls—and none of us 
like them—inevitably and rather quickly 
lose their effectiveness, they are seldom -a 
satisfactory solution for the longer run. 

Ultimately, cooperation is the key: co- 
operation abroad, among the leading cur- 
rency nations of the world and cooperation 
at home among labor, business and govern- 
ment. Those of you who must compete reg- 
ularly against the Japanese haye some idea 
of what the labor-business-government triad 
can accomplish through cooperation. 

At the risk of seeming somewhat naive, rd 
also like to suggest closer cooperation be- 
tween the major political parties in curb- 
ing inflation. Bipartisanship in this area is, 
I know, always easy to talk about and dif- 
ficult to accomplish. Yet that’s what people 
used to say about our postwar foreign policy 
until a determined band, led by Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg, showed that coopera- 
tion was possible in bringing to fruition the 
Marshall Plan and the Atlantic Pact. In my 
judgment, the need for a similiar bipartisan 
approach to inflation control is presently ur- 
gent and may determine America’s economic 
fate in the Seventies and even beyond. It is 
simply not possible to plan the course of an 
economy as vast and complicated as ours 
within a two-year election cycle. 

Some of the main hazards facing the econ- 
omy in the decade ahead are governmental. 
As Fortune Magazine pointed out recently, 
the U.S. cannot have a continuing healthy 
economy unless it improves the quality of its 
government. If we in business want to pro- 
mote this improvement and have a voice in 
the decision-making process, we must come 
to know government officials and keep our 
point of view constantly before them, just as 
labor and other segments of society are 
doing. 

So much, then, for the need. 

What are the best means of meeting this 
need? 

Surely, business associations such as Com- 
merce and Industry perform an indispensa- 
ble role in furthering better communications 
between businessmen and government offi- 
cials. They can be highly effective in han- 
dling broad problems that may extend well 
beyond the reach of individual companies 

But business associations don’t relieve the 
executive of his own personal responsibilities 
in the government relations area. The time 
is long past when top executives could rely 
entirely on others to do their work of com- 
municating with government. 

This is a job that’s become too important 
for top management to delegate. It has be- 
come a do-it-yourself project. The executive 
himself can be far more effective in present- 
ing his company’s views on major issues than 
anyone else can on his behalf. 

During the past two years, as I indicated 
earlier, I've tried to practice what I preach 
by going to Washington every few weeks 
to talk with Senators, Congressmen and 
other government officials. 

Washington has been described as a mar- 
velous blend of southern efficiency and north- 
ern hospitality. Commuting to there may not 
be everyone’s idea of fun. Nonetheless, it is 
the “Headquarters City” of the world’s big- 
gest borrower, biggest lender and biggest 
spender ...a “Headquarters City” where 
each day decisions are made which pro- 
foundly affect our business and personal 
lives. 

Moving around Capitol Hill and calling on 
Federal agencies In downtown Washington 
is the best way I know of getting a “feel” 
for which issues are primary and which are 
secondary. No matter how many “confiden- 
tial” reports an executive reads, the only 


way he can absorb the mood of Washington 
is to be on the scene. Legislators have a 
pretty good grasp of public opinion, and 
today’s vocal public opinion has an amazing 
way of becoming tomorrow's legislation. 

I've spoken with some businessmen who 
acknowledge frankly that they are timid 
about calling on their Congressmen or testi- 
fying at Congressional hearings. I must con- 
fess that I myself started out with some 
trepidation, if only because the prime rate 
was then at its highest level since the Civil 
War! In fact, my associates wouldn't even 
let me call on Congressman Wright Patman 
until my third visit! 

However, the reception has always been 
cordial and the conversation pleasant. You 
may have to cool your heels while a Congress- 
man shuttles over to the Capitol to cast a 
vote, or has his picture taken on the steps 
with a visiting 4H Club from back home, but 
most lawmakers do welcome visits from con- 
cerned businessmen. 

A California Congressman explained to me 
one reason why. “We can read a bill,” he said, 
“and not see that it’s going to hit a certain 
industry. You people know immediately that 
it would have an effect on your particular 
business or your community. That’s when 
you should get on the phone or write a letter, 
or, better, come down to Washington.” 

As you know, members of our New York 
Congressional delegation all have offices right 
here in the area as well as in Washington, so 
you can often find them in town on Mondays 
and Fridays when they are home mending 
fences. 

Well, you may ask, why would a Congress- 
man want to see me? What have I got to 
offer him? 

For one thing, you have information—or 
ready access to it— and that’s an extremely 
yaluable commodity in Congressional circles. 
Too many businessmen assume that legisla- 
tors are experts on every conceivable subject. 
That's an obvious physical impossibility, as 
the legislators themselves are the first to ad- 
mit. After all, more than 15,000 bills and reso- 
lutions have been introduced in Congress just 
since January. The average Congressman’s re- 
search facilities are considerably limited, so 
he’s more than glad to have information that 
will help him do a more efficient job. 

For example, I found one Congressman who 
was deeply interested in the various options 
open for funding public education, and our 
economists at the bank provided him with a 
cost-benefit analysis. A Congressional Com- 
mittee wanted to know how many new manu- 
facturing plants had been denied natural gas 
servicing over the past few years, and our 
Energy Division was able to come up with 
the answer. During one monetary crisis, a 
Congressman wanted to explain to his con- 
stituents what was going on, so I agreed to 
appear as “guest panelist” on his local tele- 
vision program, 

Admittedly, these are areas that a bank 
would be likely to have more background on 
than other businesses. But if you take a hard 
look at your own field, the chances are you'll 
find many information sources that could 
prove very helpful to Congressmen and, at 
the same time, provide a means of closer 
communication. 

As Senators and Representatives are fa- 
vorably impressed when businessmen do take 
the time to plead thelr case personally, the 
benefits can be well worth the effort. 

This point was underscored a few weeks 
ago during the Congressional inquiry into the 
Lockheed case, When Chairman Wright Pat- 
man opened hearings on the legislation, no 
fewer than twenty-four bankers appeared to 
testify. Mr. Patman insisted that we give our 
mame, rank and serial number. Virtually 
every man at the witness table was Chair- 
man or President of his particular bank. 
Many Committee members commented ap- 
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provingly on the willingness of senior execu- 
tives to participate in the hearings them- 
selves rather than delegating the task. 

Another recent illustration of the bene- 
fits of personal contact involved the issue 
of interlocking directorates, a favorite target 
of corporate critics these days. The current 
best-seller, “America, Inc.,” suggests that a 
handful of corporations, interlocked with 
large banks and insurance companies, con- 
trol our pocketbook, our environment, our 
health and safety—and—through political 
contributions—even the machinery of 
government. 

Such extravagant charges and the legisla- 
tive proposals growing out of them are 
based on the assumption that interlocking 
directorates are inherently evil and auto- 
matically imply the passing of “inside infor- 
mation.” One section of the so-called Bank 
Reform Act would have made it virtually im- 
possible for commercial banks like ours to 
attract outside businessmen to serve on 
Boards of Directors. 

The banking community pointed out that, 
under the bill we would have Boards re- 
stricted largely to retired individuals and 
inside directors. By the very nature of their 
positions, the latter would be subordinate 
to the Chairman, so he'd have no real ac- 
countability. Many Congressmen saw the va- 
lidity of this argument, and these features 
have now been modified considerably in the 
latest legislative draft. 

However, the benefits of Washington liai- 
son work should not be judged solely by the 
success or failure of one piece of legislation, 
but by the opportunity it affords to get your 
story across on a sustained basis. It is im- 
portant—in fact, imperative—to reinforce 
the dialogue between business and govern- 
ment, especially when you are not asking for 
any favorable consideration. In that way the 
communications channels will be open for 
the inevitable occasions when you want a 
Congressman to support your position. 

Now obviously, nobody becomes an expert 
on Washington in two years and I am no ex- 
ception, but on the basis of what I’ve learned 
so far, I would offer two concluding sugges- 
tions. 

One is that businessmen are likely to fare 
better on Capitol Hill if they state positively 
what they are for rather than harping 
everlastingly on what they are against. 

If you approach a Congressman with con- 
structive suggestions you are likely to get a 
much more receptive hearing. Particularly is 
this true if you call om him while a bill is in 
the formative stages, when changes can easily 
be made. 

On two occasions recently, once in Wash- 
ington and once in New York, Congressmen 
have discussed with me their initial thoughts 
on a piece of legislation and asked for com- 
ments and even language for the proposed 
bill, On other occasions our bank has worked 
closely with the Executive Branch to provide 
ideas on implementing Congressional action, 

Several Congressmen have complained to 
me that one of the most common mistakes 
businessmen make is to wait until the last 
minute and then try to summon them off 
the House floor to talk Just before the final 
vote. Legislators resent this—and I 
you and I would, too, if we were in their 
place. 

The only thing worse is to say nothing at 
all during the weeks a bill is up for commit- 
tee hearings and debate, then write your 
Congressman a brusque letter of complaint. 
More than one Congressman has noted rue- 
fully that after having voted “Yea” on a 
measure on which his pre-yote mail had been 
running 5 to 1 in favor—he finds that the 
post-vote mail abusing him for his stand 
outnumbers the letters of thanks by 10 to 1! 

My second and final suggestion, is that 
businessmen should be prepared and willing 
Do SOR: CE ORR SORA OR WORE eet ame 

es. 
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One Congressman put it this way: “The 
only time I see or hear from businessmen is 
when there is talk of raising taxes or lower- 
ing tariffs. I'd like to see some of them when 
we're debating significant social issues that 
may not affect them directly, but will have 
a much greater indirect impact on their busi- 
nesses, aS well as their personal lives.” 

Business executives usually don’t get 
where they are unless they are highly able, 
analytical and articulate about business mat- 
ters. Why not then apply these same qualities 
to the world of social and political activity? 
The alternative may be further waves of re- 
strictive legislation and further shifts of 
initiative from the private to the public sec- 
tor. 
In summary, I am utterly convinced that 
we need more activists in the top ranks of 
our business community—heads of corpora- 
tions, who are willing to go to "Headquarters 
City” and become personally involved—thus 
replacing “executive silence” with raised ex- 
ecutive voices on the great issues of the day. 


THE STATE OF ALASKA 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Imperial Russian flag was lowered in 
Sitka and the Stars and Stripes of the 
United States raised in its place, a vast 
new territory became American. We 
know it today as the State of Alaska. 

The formal transfer of Russian Amer- 
ica to the United States occurred 104 
years ago today. It was an event that the 
Russian civilians regarded with sadness, 
while most Americans were far from en- 
thusiastic about the acquisition of Alaska. 

We can thank Secretary Seward for 
his “folly,” as it was noted then and be 
grateful for the foresight that was his. 

October 18, 1867, was a “bright and 
beautiful day” in Sitka where the Rus- 
sian past still lives in the names of her 
streets, buildings, and many of her cit- 
izens. 

Though the treaty arranging for the 
transfer was signed in Washington on 
March 30, 1867, the actual transfer took 
place in October. It was at this time 
American commissioners were sent to 
Sitka, the capital, with proper authoriza- 
tion to accept the formal surrender of 
the territory. 

The ceremony, which took place on 
Castle Hill at the Governor’s residence 
was accompanied by a salute to the flag 
fired by a Russian cannon. With the 
transfer, Great Britain remained the 
only European power with possessions on 
the mainland of North America. 

The Federal Government erected bar- 
racks at a number of points and for 10 
years an Army officer represented the 
authorities in Washington. After a short 
time, the army troops were withdrawn 
and a naval officer stationed at Sitka 
represented the Government. 

Now, 104 years later, Alaska is on the 
threshold of great development. No one 
is more pleased than I am to extend my 
good wishes to the people of the State of 
Alaska and especially to the people of 
Sitka where it all began. 
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FEDERAL CHILD CONTROL ACT 
PASSED 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 30, by a margin of just three 
votes, the House of Representatives 
passed one of the most dangerous pieces 
of legislation ever to come before Con- 
gress—and the competition for that title 
is keen. By 186 votes to 183, the House 
approved the Comprehensive Child De- 
velopment Act as an amendment to H.R. 
10351, which originally was limited to 
continuing programs first authorized by 
the Economie Opportunity Act of 1964, 

This tremendously significant and far- 
reaching amendment was brought to the 
House floor with only 24 hours’ notice 
and without benefit of a printed com- 
mittee report. Normal procedures in 
handling legislation were thus bypassed 
and the time available to consider the 
bill was totally inadequate. 

The Senate passed a substantially 
similar bill September 9. In view of the 
slight differences between the Senate and 
House versions; there is little hope that 
the really objectionable features will be 
removed in conference committee. The 
bill can only be kept from becoming law 
now by a Presidential veto. 

Of the 183 Members of the House who 
voted against the Comprehensive Child 
Development Act, 134 are Republicans, 
including Republican Minority Leader 
GERALD R. Forp. Of the 186 who voted for 
it, only 21 are Republicans. Clearly, the 
President’s party in the House has spoken 
against this measure and thereby given 
the President grounds to veto the entire 
bill of which it is so important a part. 
Letters from concerned citizens all over 
the country could help persuade him to 
do so, despite the inevitable pressures in 
favor of the bill from the media, the edu- 
cators and the bureaucrats. 

The Comprehensive Child Development 
Act is explicitly aimed at children from 
one to five, below school age. It sets up 
all the machinery and the financing for 
a massive governmental invasion of this 
last stronghold of the home, hitherto 
untouched even by the immense appara- 
tus of compulsory public education. The 
fact that the new programs are not im- 
mediately to be made compulsory is hard- 
ly reassuring to those of us who have 
watched so many new State and Federal 
programs begin as “voluntary” and then, 
once established and increasingly power- 
hungry, come to be regarded as the natu- 
ral and inevitable repositories of a stead- 
ily broadening scope of compulsory 
authority. 

Therefore, the most important fact 
about the comprehensive child develop- 
ment programs authorized by this bill is 
not the powers now given to the agen- 
cies that will run them, but the purposes 
that are set for them. The bill lists 13 
separate purposes for which Federal 
“child development” funds may be used, 
including—in addition to basic day 
care—‘‘comprehensive physical and men- 
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tal health, social, and cognitive develop- 
ment services—specially designed health, 
social, and educational programs in- 
cluding afterschool, summer, weekend, 
vacation, and overnight programs— 
medical, psychological, educational, and 
other appropriate diagnosis and identifi- 
cation of visual, dental, hearing, speech, 
nutritional, and other physical, mental, 
and emotional barriers to full partici- 
pation in child development programs, 
with appropriate treatment to overcome 
such barriers—utilization of child advo- 
cates to work on behalf of children and 
parents to secure them full access to 
other services, programs, or activities in- 
tended for the benefit of children.” 

All of this refers primarily to children 
under the age of 6, and all of it is to be 
carried out by the Government in con- 
formity with policies laid down by a new 
Office of Child Development in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare which this bill would create. 

The potential for abuse should be ob- 
vious simply from reading the list of 
purposes. No facet of a child’s life is 
omitted. The intention is clearly to put 
Government in place of the parent—the 
ultimate threat to the family. 


SBA OFFICE IS HONORED IN 
NEWARK 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
had the singular honor and privilege of 
presenting a longtime friend and excel- 
lent administrator, Andrew P. Lynch, 
with an award for being named district 
office of the year by the Small Business 
Administration. 

Andy Lynch's Newark office has been 
named regional office of the year four 
times and has now been singled out as 
the best in the country. I know of no 
public servant who deserves this recog- 
nition more than Andy Lynch. 

An article follows: 

[From the Sunday Star-Ledger, Sept. 19, 

1971] 
SBA OFFICE Is HONORED IN NEWARK 

The Newark District Office of the Small 
Business Administration has been named na- 
tional “District Office of the Year.” 

The district office, headed by Andrew P. 
Lynch, was organized by Lynch seven years 
ago as a post-of-duty station with two per- 
sons on the staff. It now employs 50 people 
and seryes the entire state. It has been 
named “Regional Office of the Year” four 
times since it became a district office five 
years ago. 

Despite the fact the Newark office is sur- 
passed in size by a number of others, its 
volume of work is second to none. During 
the past year its financial assistance divi- 
sion interviewed 10,158 prospective loan ap- 
Plicants and approved loans amounting to 
about $17 million. 

Its procurement assistance division helped 
hundreds of small firms obtain government 
contracts. Its management assistance divi- 
sion, assisted by volunteer groups, provided 
management training, business publications 
and counseling for more than 12,000 persons. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
BRIDGES TO TOMORROW 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
had the good fortune to read the speech 
which Rabbi Avraham Soltes delivered 
last spring at the first commencement at 
the American College Jerusalem. Dr. 
Soltes is a distinguished American schol- 
ar whom I have been lucky enough to 
know personally over the years. 

Rabbi Soltes’ message of American- 
Israeli friendship and the value of edu- 
cation is one that should matter to all 
Americans. His sensitivity to the tradi- 
tions of our great country run through 
his eloquent speech. Perhaps as impor- 
tant as the concepts with which Dr. 
Soltes dealt last June was the very exist- 
ence of the American College in Jerusa- 
lem. This is a nonsectarian, international 
school which can play an important role 
in healing the wounds in the Middle East. 
The American citizens who created this 
institution rightfully understood that 
bridging the communications gap is an 
essential step in resolving human differ- 
ences. 

I am certain that over the years, with 
our support, that the American College 
in Jerusalem will become an even more 
important center of scholarship and un- 
derstanding. Because of the relevance of 
Rabbi Soltes’ speech I would like to in- 
clude excerpts from it in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The excerpts follow: 


BRIDGES TO TOMORROW: COMMENCEMENT AD- 
DRESS AMERICAN COLLEGE IN JERUSALEM, 
FIRST COMMENCEMENT JUNE 13, 1971 

(By Avraham Soltes, M.A., M. H. L., Rabbi, 

D.D., DE.L.) 

I deem it a great privilege to stand before 
you this day and share with you—faculty, 
students, parents, and members of the 
American and Israel communities—this his- 
toric moment at which we salute the first 
flowering of a sturdy sapling, whose roots 
sink deep in the nutritive soil of our nations’ 
ideologies and whose potential fruit may help 
bring closer the visions of their inspired 
seers. 

Like most firm ideas which are planted in 
worked-over soil, the concept of an Ameri- 
can College in Jerusalem has encountered 
rocks and boulders that have tended to block 
the seedling'’s early growth. Individuals with 
childish perspectives have tied cans of as- 
persions to the first budding branches, and 
politicians with a Bedouin mentality of xeno- 
phobia have endeavored to uproot the ten- 
der tree as their mental predecessors tried to 
pull out the first plantings of Israel’s youth- 
ful Halutzim. 

But, like Israel and like the American Pil- 
grim fathers, the College has survived its 
impediments. Only deep religious devotion 
can account adequately for the survival of 
the Plymouth Colony and for the existence 
of later Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania colonies, Only 
an equal devotion to Hebrew ideals of dig- 
nity, non-exploitation and love of the land 
can explain the parallel survival of the 
Halutzim who restored the swamps and wild- 
erness of this land, its cities and its rocky 
hillsides, in the face of overwhelming ob- 
stacles of nature, of spoliation and the 
powerful forces of human envy. 
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AMERICA NEEDS THE COLLEGE 


But the American College in Jerusalem has 
survived and will grow and develop from this 
day forth, with giant steps, because the need 
for the College is as essential for the future 
of Israel and America as its conception is a 
natural outgrowth of our common historic 
heritage. Most American colleges established 
outside the fifty states, as many within 
American borders, were founded for mis- 
sionary purposes or as bearers of the “white 
man's burden” of enlightenment to back- 
ward natives. The American College in Jeru- 
salem was born of neither of these two pas- 
sions. It is nondenominational in concept 
and spirit; and it comes to a country that 
enjoys one of the highest proportions of iti- 
tellectual activity in the world. Israel dovus 
not need the American College to educate 
its sons and daughters in the arts or sciences, 
or the “democratic way of life.” We Ameri- 
cans need the American College in Jerusalem 
and Israel needs its potential influence be- 
cause of the blessing and enrichment and 
broadening of perspective that such an in- 
depth cultural exchange can offer. Only a 
college which enlightens students, not with 
a random ballet performance, with a quick 
tour of historic sites or clever nightclubs or 
& smattering of folk songs, but with a regu- 
lar full-time program of study, can build 
those spiritual bridges of shared experience 
and gradual enlightenment that alone can 
make for genuine peace and mutual respect 
and affection between peoples. 

A thousand American students studying 
each year at this college in a language and 
system akin to that which they know at 
home, sitting at the feet of an international 
faculty with the opportunity to convey its 
accumulated expertise and experience in the 
flexible, linguistic symbols most comfortable 
for them—such a continuous student body 
over many years, can help significantly to 
span the ugly chasm in the true understand- 
ing of Israel by Americans—a chasm that is 
broadened each day by the sensation-seeking 
media, who search assiduously for titillating 
gossip of petty hostilities and add by radio 
and T.V. that which is unfit to print. 

A thousand American students a year, 
some of whom will fall in love with the land 
or its people and remain to settle, and some 
of whom will return to their communities in 
the United States to correct the distortions 
of the press and its allies, will provide a liv- 
ing bridge between our peoples. 

A thousand serious American students 
coming to Israel each year to learn its life in 
depth also will provide Israelis with a healthy 
corrective to the narrow picture of the “ugly 
American” which so many of them have 
found—a picture based on the footloose, 
spoiled, escapist vactionists and sensation- 
seekers who have comprised much of visiting 
American youth, and the “show me” adult 
contributors to Israeli causes and institu- 
tions, who fail to realize that financing is 
one element in a partnership of rescue and 
rehabilitation that also calls for blood, tears 
and courage in equal measures, 


AMERICAN CULTURAL SOURCES 


American culture, like all cultures, has 
been shaped by the syncretism of many 
sources and the blending of many elements. 
In our case, the mixture is so recent, that 
the major ingredients are easily discernible: 

(1) the land—vast in size, rich in soil and 
the fruits of forest and stream; protected 
by great oceans that wash its coasts with 
commerce and the treasures of the sea; 
oceans that isolate it at will from the his- 
toric hostilities of its mother countries. 

(2) the people—the restless, independent 
elements of older cultures— 

The mavericks, the adventurers, 

The oppressed and the enterprising. 

Individuals who uprooted themselves from 
the security of the known, who were not 
content with the limitations of established 
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forms and doctrines, and who moved out 
to the dangerous and unknown trails and 
trials of a new land where ail men might 
be considered equal. It was these dissenters 
and their heirs who constantly broke new 
ground in America, pushed out new fron- 
viers as soon as the old wilderness became 
too fixed, and shaped the ranches and farms 
character of the American people. 
and industries that have made for the open 

(3% The third element in this compound, 
the one that, perhaps, most of all, gave 
American culture its most distinctive per- 
sonality and institutions was its religious 
heritage, derived from an anthology of He- 
brew manuscript fragmemts. It was com- 
posed two to four thousand years earlier, 
on this very soil whereon we stand today, 
and it tole the story of a “peculiar” people, 
fathered by a series of God-intoxicated men 
who believed they were especially endowed 
with a blueprint for human society that 
could bring man close to an ideal pattern 
of peace and mutual confidence. The 
American colonists called this collection of 
historical, hortatory, legal, and poetical 
fragments the Bible (the book.) They read 
its words with reverence, internalized its 
teachings, and sought to realize its princi- 
ples and institutions with an almost fa- 
natical literalness—to build a Bible common- 
wealth in America, a “wilderness Zion.” 

SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

The Biblical concern for the poor, the or- 
phaned, the underprivileged was transmuted 
by them not only into institutions that to 
this day make public welfare and compensa- 
tion rights in America, rather than benefac- 
tions, but they rejected the rigid social dis- 
tinctions of England and the Continent and 
developed the “proposition” that all men are 
created equal—respect for the dignity of the 
individual, regardless of his economic posi- 
tion or biological heritage. 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 


From the first century, when Joshua ben 
Gamala instituted a system of universal pub- 
lic education in every town in Israel, no na- 
tion, until America, developed institutions 
that would reflect such a strong belief in 
education’s magic powers. No other people 
has struggled harder to fashion a system that 
would not infringe upon individual freedom 
or religious autonomy. 

As in the case of the faith of Israel, the 
absence of an intermediary in worship for 
the Puritan required the individual to read 
for himself the word of God described in 
Scripture and, therefore, demanded a system 
of universal education. Well into the seyen- 
teenth century, the prime purpose of the 
English university was to supply clergymen 
for the Anglican Church (which is why we 
still wear these clericals at college commence- 
ments), and grammar schools, headed by 
clergymen, prepared boys for the Church of 
England. In America, where the Puritans were 
building the New City of God, every member 
required sufficient education to read the 
blueprints of the city, in the Bible, for him- 
self. The intellectual leaders studied Hebrew, 
Targum and Talmud, and many baccalaure- 
ate theses at 17th century Harvard were 
devoted to the fine points of Hebrew gram- 
mar. 

By the time of the Revolution, the leaders 
of the Continental Congress realized that the 
American democratic experiment depended 
upon a vastly expanded educational base. 
While Jefferson and Madison and the dom- 
inating Humanists pushed for a tax-sup- 
ported public school system, devoid of sec- 
tarian teaching, Dr. Benjamin Rush, physi- 
cian, educator and signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, championed Bible study in 
all public schools. His A Defense of the Use 
of the Bible as a School Book argued that 
the Bible emphasized those democratic prin- 
ciples toward which all Americans were 
striving—and until recent Supreme Court 
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decisions, the Bible continued in wide use 
as a public school reader. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 

Whether the Bible is appropriate reading 
for American public schools, there can be 
little doubt that the spirit and imagery of 
Hebrew lore have saturated American litera- 
ture and thinking, I will not burden a well- 
lettered audience like this with a patchwork 
of literary allusions to document this the- 
sis—hundreds of essays and volumes have 
already done so, with great thoroughness: 
Melville's Use of the Bible, Melville’s Quarrel 
with God, Melville’s Religious Thought are 
but three examples of dozens of analyses of 
one American author’s indebtedness to the 
Hebrew-concepts and style. 

I would like to cite, instead, one Américan 
scholar and gentleman who capsulized the 
iniluence of Israel's thinking of the Ameri- 
can spirit with incomparable clarity. His 
name was John Jay Chapman, translator of 
three Greek tragedies, quoted by William 
James in Varieties of Religious Experience, 
where he called him, "a profound moralist,” 
dubbed by Edmund Wilson, the critic, “an 
American classic.” He was a devout Episco- 
palan all his life, a vestryman of his church. 
In Chapman and His Letters he is quoted as 
follows: 

“There is a depth of human feeling in the 
Jew that no other race ever possessed. We 
do no more than imitate and follow it. These 
Jews are more human than any other men. 
It is the cause of the spread of their religion, 
for we are all adopted into Judah. The heart 
of the world is Jewish. I'm glad I am a 
Jew... 2)” 

In this world of cynicism and short range 
self-interest, in which few individuals and 
still fewer nations seem to operate by prin- 
ciples other than greed and fear, in which 
political alliances come and go with the in- 
constant winds of trade, a genuine friend- 
ship, like that of Israel and America, is a 
rare jewel, to be constantly polished and 
held aloft for all the world to see and under- 
stand. 

TRAIN AMERICAN STATE DEPARTMENT AND 

CHURCH LEADERS HERE 

Would it not serve the best interests of 
both our countries if future State Depart- 
ment Officials and American church leaders 


` recelyed their training in Middle Eastern af- 


fairs here, at the American College in Jeru- 
salem, instead of at the American University 
in Beirut or Cairo where they must con- 
stantly prove that they are not imperialists 
by espousing consistent anti-Israel positions? 

Here in the lucid, Jerusalem atmosphere, 
they might be inspired to remember again 
that the faith in truth and justice and com- 
passion which has weathered Nevuzaradan 
and Hadrian, which has outlived Vespasian 
and Hitler, this faith which America and 
Israel have shared for centuries, will endure 
and shine with the rising sun long after the 
fitful light of self-serving friendship will be 
buried with the oil an atomic generation will 
no longer need. 

From the highlands of the Hudson, to the 
hilis of Jerusalem, we bring you greetings 
on this your first commencement day: 

Peace, salutations of affection and praise 
to those across the distance—for they are as 
dear as those who are near. 


WATER POLITICS IN THE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to share an article 
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which appeared October 3 in the San 
Francisco Chronicle-Examiner maga- 
zine, “This World,” which should be of 
special interest to all Members from Cal- 
ifornia. It is a concise and fascinating 
account of the course of water and power 
in my home State of California. It points 
out that legislation introduced by the 
Honorable ROBERT KASTENMEIER will go 
a long way toward remedying this situ- 
ation, which is already serious. 

The article follows: 

TH: GREAT TRAGEDY OF OUR WASTED WATER 
(By Harold Gilliam) 

When the first Northern California water 
flows through the new Tehachapi tunnel to 
Southern California next Thursday, the air 
will doubtless blossom with oratory as florally 
dazzling as a Pasadena parade float on New 
Year's Day. 

The State Water Project is a mighty engi- 
nesring achievement unmatched in human 
history, the orators and press agents will pro- 
claim, a tribute to foresight and ingenuity; 
it is the world’s longest aqueduct system, 
bringing water to a parched land and making 
the desert blossom as the biblical rose. 

There is considerable truth in these claims. 
Leaving aside the question as to whether the 
deserts should be developed, the project is 
undeniably an immense engineering feat. But 
the oratory obscures the facts of water, pol- 
itics and power in California as effectively as 
the blossoms on the Rose Parade floats hide 
the machinery underneath. 

The State Water Project has been criticized 
as a misbegotten boondoggle, draining bil- 
lions of dollars from the pockets of the tax- 
payers, taking away water needed in the 
North in order to enrich land speculators, 
enzble promotors to stake out subdivisions in 
the desert, and make possible another dou- 
bling of a Southern California population 
that is already too large for the carrying 
capacity of the land. 


HOW MUCH WATER? 


For better or for worse, however, the cur- 
rent phase of the State Water Project is 
mostly built, and water will shortly be flow- 
ing through it. Nevertheless, Californians still 
have to make some vital decisions: 

How much water should fow south 
through the system? Should the Peripheral 
Canal be built, diverting fresh water from 
the San Francisco Bay—Delta system to im- 
prove the quality of water going south 
through the aqueducts? 

Should further dams be built on Northern 
California rivers, particularly the Eel, Kla- 
math and Trinity, also to provide additional 
water to flow southward to the San Joaquin 
valley and Southern California? 

Underlying all these problems is a basic 
question that the proponents of the Cali- 
fornia Water Plan haye never answered: 
How long can the state go on sending addi- 
tional water from limited supplies in the 
North to satisfy the unlimited demands of 
@ continually growing population in the 
South? 

Are promoters entitied to stake out land 
developments anywhere in the arid regions 
and demand the government supply them 
with water? 


TRAGIC WASTE 


The root of the matter is that water plan- 
ning in California, like planning for free- 
ways, utilities and virtually everything else, 
has been single-purpose planning, carried 
out in a vacuum, without any guiding state 
policies on how population should be dis- 
tributed or how land should be used. 

The result is a tragic waste of invaluable 
resources—the paving over of prime soils 
that should remain in agriculture, the goug- 
ing of hills that should be preserved as 
scenic open space, the subdivision of deserts 
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that should remain deserts, all at tremen- 
dous expense to the taxpayer. Fortunately, a 
bill has been introduced in Congress to make 
possible large-scale land planning and also 
to enable the taxpayers to recover for public 


purposes some of the staggering amounts 
that go into water projects. It would affect 
lands serviced by Federal water projects not 
state or local projects. 

AN OLD LAW 

California’s principal water systems—the 
federally-built Central Valley Project and 
the State Water Project—both distribute 
water from northern rivers to southern arid 
regions. But Federal water is cheaper for 
the user than state water because it enjoys 
a larger subsidy; agricultural land owners 
get the water for a fraction of its cost to the 
Government. 

One might wonder how Congress could 
justify voting for projects that give immense 
subsidies to large land holders. The answer 
lies in an old law that has been a fighting 
phrase in the West for generations—the 
160-acre limitation. 

Under the law, Federal water cannot be 
delivered to more than 160 acres held by any 
one person, unless that owner agrees to sell 
his lands in excess of 160 acres. (And he 
must sell the land at the price the property 
would command without the Federal water.) 

The purpose of the law was to prevent big 
land holders from reaping a bonanza in 
water subsidies at the taxpayers’ expense. 
The idea was that the “excess” land would 
be sold in plots of 160 acres or less (or 320 
for man and wife), spreading the benefits 
among ‘“‘family-sized" farms. 

SHORTAGE OF BUYERS 

In practice, the 160-acre limitation has 
not been working very well. One reason is 
that in some cases there have been few 
buyers for the excess lands the big land own- 
ers are required to sell. 

Why the shortage of buyers? The answer 
depends on your point of view. Those who 
oppose the 160-acre law claim that a 160- 
acre farm is too small to pay off in Cali- 
fornia, where agricultural operations have 
reached a size unknown elsewhere in the 
world. 

These are the “factories In the field,” the 
huge, mass-production corporate farms run- 
ning into tens of thousands of acres and 
using technologies the small farmer pre- 
sumably cannot compete with. 

ABOLISH SUBSIDIES? 

Not so, say the defenders of the 160: By 
forming cooperatives or renting equipment, 
160-acre farmers can and do make use of 
large-scale technology. 

So go the arguments. The logical way out 
might seem to be to abolish water subsidies 
entirely and require users—whatever acreage 
they hold—to pay the full cost of delivering 
the water. Unfortunately, most farmers could 
not afford the water if they had to pay the 
full cost. 

In 1968 a committee appointed by Gover- 
nor Ronald Reagan recommended that the 
160-acre limitation be eliminated and that 
owners of holdings larger than 640 acres be 
billed at higher rates that would pay for a 
portion of the subsidy. But the taxpayers 
would still foot most of the bill. And Con- 
gress has repeatedly refused to repeal the 
160-acre provision. 

SOUND LAND PLANNING 

The measure now before Congress (H.R. 
5236, embodied in a bill by Wisconsin Repre- 
sentative Robert Kastenmeier and identical 
bills later introduced by five other Congress- 
men), seems a promising way out of several 
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dilemmas. In areas served by a Federal water 
project, the Government would buy the ex- 
cess lands, above 160 acres, at pre-water 
prices. 

(The bill would not affect the present 
policy of allowing owners ten years to sell 
their excess lands.) 

The Government would then sell or lease 
the land in 160-acre or smaller plots at post- 
water prices on condition that it be used in 
accordance with ecologically sound land 
planning. The best farm soils could be 
reserved for agriculture; other lands could be 
used for urban purposes, including new cities, 
with ample provision for recreation and green 
belts. 

MONEY FOR OTHERS 

The net proceeds from the sales or leases 
would go into a special “education, conserva- 
tion and economic opportunity fund.” 
Seventy per cent would go to public educa- 
tion; ten per cent to the existing Land and 
Water Conservation Fund used for such pur- 
poses as national parks; and 20 per cent for 
Government-sponsored job opportunities for 
farm workers and similar programs. 

The bill has several purposes: It would 
give excess land owners a guaranteed market 
for their surplus acreage. It would make 
ecological land planning possible over large 
areas. It would recover for public purposes a 
substantial portion of the multi-billion- 
dollar public investment in water projects. It 
would bring some logic into the whole con- 
fused field of water planning. 

And that, Heaven knows, would be some- 
thing new. 


TRAINING AND CONDITIONING 
OF ATHLETES 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, my heart 
bleeds for my favorite football team, the 
New York Jets, because five of our top 
men, like Joe Namath, are out due to in- 
juries. Keeping our athletes in shape is 
a habit with my friend, Dr. Max M. No- 
vich, an orthopedic surgeon, who has 
spent his life treating athletes who have 
pulled ligaments, tendons, and have had 
bursitis. 

Dr. Novich and “Buddy” Taylor have 
published a very practical book for any 
one interested in athletes; and it is espe- 
cially valuable to any coach or team phy- 
sician who wants a valuable reference for 
a more detailed study of bones, muscles, 
ligaments, and tendons. Certainly the au- 
thor has enormous training-room experi- 
ence which goes back to the days he was 
on the boxing team at Duke University. 

He has written “Training and Condi- 
tioning of Athletes,” a manual for train- 
ers and physicians, with Henry “Buddy” 
Taylor who trained our Olympic and 
Maccabiah Games. 

I can recommend this book as the most 
compact informational manual on the 
diagnosis and treatment of injuries or ill- 
nesses. Of particular interest is the dis- 
cussion and use of drugs to improve per- 
formance. 

This book is a must in the library of 
all lovers of sport. 


October 18, 1971 
THE MOSS SURVEY 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Spéaker, in late 
August, I once again sought the views of 
my constituents on a number of major 
issues facing our Nation. Approximately 
26,700 persons participated in my sur- 
vey which was mailed to every home in 
California’s Third Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

Results of my poll show crime as the 
most urgent problem of concern to re- 
sidents in the Sacramento County area. 
Ranked behind crime in order of priority 
issues are pollution and ecology, infla- 
tion, welfare reform, unemployment, and 
the Vietnam war. Drug abuse was also 
listed as a prominen; issue of concern. 

The Vietnam war issue ranked third 
with female respondents, but took a sixth 
position of importance with male par- 
ticipants. Compared to my 1970 question- 
naire, crime has moved from No, 2 con- 
cern to No. 1. Last year’s results showed 
pollution and ecology as the No. 1 con- 
cern with crime, inflation, the Vietnam 
war, and drug abuse following in that 
order. 

At this point in the Recorp, I am in- 
serting the list of questions I asked 
and the results: 

Moss QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 

1. Of the following issues, which do you 
consider to be the most urgent problem? 
(The results are shown as the respondents 
ranked the issues.) (1) Crime, (2) Pollution 
and Ecology, (3) Inflation, (4) Welfare Re- 
form, (5) Unemployment, (6) Vietnam War, 
(7) Drug Abuse, (8) Race Relations, (9) 
Health, (10) Consumer Protection, (11) 
Family Planning, (12) Space Exploration, 
(13) Middle East Conflict, (14) Housing 
Shortage. 

2. How long are you willing to keep United 
States troops in Vietnam combat? 

(a) no longer (47 pefcent); 

(b) until December 31, 1971 (17 percent); 

(c) 1 to 2 years (10 percent); 

(d) as long as the President desires (23 
percent). 

3. My last questionnaire results showed 
pollution and ecology as the number one 
national priority issue. With this in mind, are 
you willing to pay higher taxes and tolerate 
possible daily inconveniences in order to 
eliminate the menace of water and air pol- 
lution through the enactment of strict fed- 
eral controls and standards? 

Yes (61 percent); No (22 percent); Un- 
decided (12 percent). 

4. Do you favor strong anticrime legisla- 
tion even to the point of reducing individual 
rights as in allowing forcible police entry to 
your home, telephone taps, ete. (with court 
approval) ? 

Yes (47 percent); No (44 percent); Un- 
decided (5 percent). 

5. Would you be willing to see your wages 
and prices federally controlled in order to 
combat inflation? 

Yes (66 percent); No (18 percent); Unde- 
cided (8 percent). 

6. Do you feel that peaceful mass demon- 
strations of dissent by opponents of US. 
policies in Indochina serve a useful pur- 
pose? 
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Yes (38 percent); No (47 percent); Unde- 
cided (7 percent). 

7. Do you favor the U.S. establishing rela- 
tions with the People’s Republic of China 
(Red China) ? 

Yes (64 percent); No (17 percent); Un- 
decided (11 percent). 

8. Should the U.S. and Russia insist upon 
a “solution” to the Israel-Arab conflict even 
though Israel or the Arab countries might 
object to the “solution” of the big powers? 

Yes (19 percent); No (57 percent); Un- 
decided (13 percent). 

9. To attack unemployment, do you favor 
intensive federal programs of job training, 
retraining where necessary, and job reloca- 
tion? 

Yes (61 percent); No (21 percent); Un- 
decided (8 percent). 

10. Do you favor supplementing our pres- 
ent Social Security System with automatic 
cost-of-living increases? 

Yes (71 percent); No (15 percent); Un- 
decided (6 percent). 

11. Do you favor enactment of a compre- 
hensive national health insurance program, 
essentially patterned upon the model of the 
Social Security System, to guarantee quality 
health services for every American? 

Yes (59 percent); No (22 percent); Un- 
decided (9 percent). 

12. To control increased drug abuse, do you 
favor an extensive program of education in 
the schools and more rehabilitation and 
treatment centers? 

Yes (71 percent); No (13 percent); Un- 
decided (6 percent). 

13. Do you support the President's proposed 
changes in welfare based on the two essen- 
tials of work incentives and guaranteed an- 
nual Income? 

Yes (43 percent); No (26 percent); Unde- 
cided (20 percent). 

14, Given widespread dissatisfaction with 
the present automobile insurance system do 
you favor a federal “no-fault” system under 
which your right to compensation for body 
injury in the event of an accident would be 
provided by your own Insurer without court 
litigation? 

Yes (67 percent); No (12 percent); Unde- 
cided (13 percent). 

15. Do you feel that the expected participa- 
tion of millions of new young voters will 
make constructive social change in America 
more possible than it is now? 

Yes (39 percent); No (40 percent); Unde- 
cided (12 percent). 

16. To improye our children’s educational 
experience, do you favor increased federal aid 
to all levels of education? 

Yes (54 percent); No (30 percent); Unde- 
cided (8 percent). 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 

How long? 
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BOY SCOUTS ENDORSE YOUTH 
CAMP SAFETY 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, every summer thousands of 
children are sent to camp by parents who 
believe that their children will be prop- 
erly supervised in a safe and healthy 
environment. Unfortunately, this is often 
not the case. Inadequate safety regula- 
tions and negligence have frequently 
resulted in injury and death. 

With the rise in camping, there is an 
acknowledged need for effective and 
comprehensive recreational safety legis- 
lation. The Youth Camp Safety Act has 
been accepted by the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor as an amendment to 
the Higher Education Act of 1971 and is 
scheduled to reach the House floor for a 
vote within the immediate future. Pub- 
lic response to the incorporation of this 
safety legislation in the education bill 
has been overwhelmingly favorable. My 
subcommittee has received the endorse- 
ment of not only the American Camping 
Association, the largest camping repre- 
sentative in the country, but also the 
Boy Scouts of America which is respon- 
sible for the lives and safety of approxi- 
mately 5 million boys. 

Organizations such as the Boy Scouts 
have afforded the opportunity of safe 
and educational camping to generations 
of young boys. However, many camps are 
not covered by the same high standards 
which govern the operation of the 600 
Boy Scout camps. Few States have es- 
tablished even basic sanitation laws and 
even fewer States have the enforcement 
apparatus to prevent the violation of 
minimal State regulation. 

Because of their 60 years of camping 
experience, the Boy Scouts recognize the 
urgent need for safety legislation and 
support the youth camp safety provi- 
sion of the Higher Education Act. After 
reviewing my amendment to the higher 
education bill, the national headquar- 
ters of the Boy Scouts wrote me of their 
support: 

The Boy Scouts of America knows the im- 
portance of proper standards in camping. We 
subscribe to Title 19 of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act, the current revision of the Youth 
Camp Safety Act. We commend you and the 
members of the Subcommittee on their ef- 
forts in behalf of our youth. 


Furthermore, the Boy Scouts indicated 
their desire to assist in the promulgation 
of this legislation: 

We will be happy to serve in any advisory 
role on which we may be called. If this bill 
is passed, we will be pleased to work with 
the Secretary of HEW in developing such 
standards as will carry out the intent of this 
bill. 


Certainly, the approbation of the Boy 
Scouts merits great consideration. Who 


knows better than the expert why camp 
safety legislation is necessary. Therefore, 
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I would encourage my colleagues to give 
serious consideration to title 19 of the 
Higher Education Act and approve it to 
insure that next summer, young camp- 
ers will be properly safeguarded. 


SOVIET JEWRY CRISIS 
HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, due to the 
urgency of the Soviet Jewry crisis, the 
National Conference on Soviet Jewry is 
holding sessions October 22 through 
October 25 in New York City. I submit 
for the Recor at this time the following 
material pertinent to that conference: 

We Can Do BETTER— TOGETHER! 

The tinder that feeds the fires in the 
streets of Jerusalem is drawn from the hulks 
of rotting shacks. The critical shortage of 
decent housing in the State of Israel is 
dividing a nation between have's and have- 
not’s. It is a greater threat to peace and 
stability in the land than all the combined 
military power of the enemy from without. 

The arrival of Jewish repatriates from the 
USSR at the rate of 1,000 to 1,500 per month 
has only served to aggravate the situation. 
The rumbles of protest from self-styled 
“Black Panthers” over alleged favoritism 
shown to the newcomers is but the token 
of a deeper more widespread bitterness 
bubbling beneath the surface. More than 
100,000 families in Israel living in the most 
substandard housing have suddenly been 
awakened from a 20 year slumber. They are 
asking hard questions about such things 
as “discrimination,” “priorities” and “sec- 
ond-class citizenship” and they are demand- 
ing answers. Should Jewish repatriation from 
the USSR increase by any appreciable extent 
over the coming months—as it surely will— 
without a commensurate increase in new 
housing construction, the stage will be set 
for an internal conflict that could well 
destroy the State of Israel and the future 
hopes of three and a half million Russian 
Jews. 

We will meet in New York on October 22nd 
to form a national people's movement de- 
voted solely and exclusively to Russian 
Jewry. If there is one priority above all 
others to which that movement must address 
itself, it is the housing crisis in Israel. For 
without adequate housing to accommodate 
them our efforts to achieve the mass repatria- 
tion of Soviet Jews to their historic home- 
land are doomed from the start. 

In all fairness, it must be said that Israel 
has given priority to a solution of the hous- 
ing problem. The State is fully aware of the 
potential for tragedy inherent in a situa- 
tion in which the newcomers must be 
quickly and permanently settled if their 
cherished repatriation is not to become a 
travesty while established residents with far 
different cultural roots stand waiting and 
watching in the wings. But the State also 
faces a defense budget that consumes up- 
wards of 40 cents out of every dollar, a bil- 
lion dollar trade imbalance, a lack of raw 
building materials and a dire shortage of 
skilled construction labor. What it lacks most 
is money to institute the crash housing pro- 
gram that alone can save Israel from cata- 
strophic social upheaval. Yet that social up- 
heaval is already upon the State. Consider 
the following random selection of June 
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cables from the wires of the Jewish Tele- 
graphic Agency: 

JTA—June 9th (Jerusalem Mayor Teddy 
Kollek)—‘‘There are 3,000 families living in 
absolute inadequate apartments in Jeru- 
salem. I can understand the anguish of a 
father who could not provide for his children 
and could not house them adequately. These 
people clamor for the Government to do 
more than they have done so far. The Gov- 
ernment is making a great effort to alleviate 
the situation... .” 

JTA—June I18th—"Youths of Africa and 
Asian descent who have served in the Israeli 
Army and are trying to establish families 
cannot find housing because during 1949- 
1970 Israel allocated only 6,000 units for 
young immigrant couples... .” 

JTA—June 17th—"Rabbi Arthur Hertz- 
berg of Temple Emanuel in Englewood, New 
Jersey, observed that according to Govern- 
ment statistics, 20 per cent of the families in 
Israel live below the poverty line. It is diffi- 
cult to understand the indifference of lead- 
ers, rabbis and intellectuals. Solving the pov- 
erty problem is no less important than the 
defense of Israel, . . .” 

JTA—June 23rd—“Joseph Shamir, direc- 
tor general of the Housing Ministry told a 
meeting of the Jewish Agency Assembly's 
Housing Committee that Israel has 111,000 
families in need of adequate housing and to 
satisfy only half of that need would cost $350 
million, Even if the funds were available, it 
would be difficult to speed up the rate of 
housing construction because of the shortage 
of skilled labor.” 

Now, balance this deteriorating housing 
situation against the following facts: 

The incoming Jewish repatriates from the 
USSR are repatriates. They are not displaced 
persons. They are coming to Israel by choice; 
in some cases, they are making considerable 
material sacrifices in pursuit of an ideal. 

The incoming Russian Jews are for the 
most part a literate, highly educated group 
of professionals—doctors, engineers, physic- 
ists, chemists, teachers, artists and journal- 
ists. They cannot be housed in Maarbarot or 
put to work sweeping the streets. They bring 
to Israel talents, skills and ideas sorely 
needed. Israel must create the conditions 
that will enable these talents and ideals to 
flourish. 

Unlike their counterparts from the West, 
the incoming Soviet Jews have lived under 
a government that for all its totalitarian evils 
does provide housing, jobs and schooling for 
its citizens as a matter of public policy. 
Nothing in the background of these Jews 
has equipped them for the task of competing 
for these essential services and goods in an 
open marketplace. 

Given these facts, the Government of 
Israel must become the provider of these 
basic essentials. And the most basic essen- 
tial of all is decent housing. It must do 
this. ... 

despite a critical inability to provide hous- 
ing for its own native born population, 

despite the inevitable intensification of 
class conflict between Eastern and Western 
Jewry. 

And yet in plain fact, Israel cannot ac- 
complish these ends, under present limita- 
tions, without committing social and eco- 
nomic suicide. What then is to be done? 

The Research Institute on Soviet Jewry 
has devoted months of research to this prob- 
lem. While it has discovered no instant solu- 
tions, the burden of its investigations point 
to one incontrovertible conclusion: Ameri- 
can Jewry, aided by other Free World Jewish 
communities, must assume full responsibility 
for the resettlement of the Soviet-Jewish re- 
patriates in Israel and in so doing free Israel's 
resources for use in ameliorating inequities 
among other sectors of the population, The 
formula for carrying out this massive respon- 
sibility can be expressed under the follow- 
ing heading: 
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ADOPT A RUSSIAN JEWISH FAMILY 


We know that 80,000 Jewish families in 
the USSR have already made application 
with the Soviet Ministry of the Interior for 
exit visas to reunite with their relatives in 
Israel. They are leaving the USSR at the 
rate of 1,000 to 1,500 per month. They will 
continue to leave in perhaps far greater num- 
bers than anyone presently imagines. 

Every Jewish community in the United 
States must institute an emergency cam- 
paign to adopt one, two or more of these 
families. Such a step would carry with it 
the obligation to provide a completed hous- 
ing unit—ready and waiting for the family 
when it arrives in Israel. All of this would, 
of course, be administered in close coopera- 
tion with the Israeli Government. 

In a Position Paper published several years 
ago by the undersigned members of the Re- 
search Institute on Soviet Jewry, the authors 
addressed themselves to the special economic, 
social and psychological problems arising out 
of the sudden transition from a totalitarian 
to a free and competitive society. It was 
urged at the time that special task forces be 
created in Israel and other Free World Jewish 
communities to study the problem and at- 
tempt to find solutions. The late Prime 
Minister Levi Eshkol to his credit did take 
some action on the matter. Regrettably, how- 
ever, the response was limited. Israel had 
more pressing problems at hand at the time 
and the repatriation of Russian Jews seemed 
far off indeed. 

This study (copies may be obtained free 
of charge by writing to the Research Insti- 
tute) has now been updated to include the 
results of recent research on American 
methods of tackling similar housing problems 
currently extant in the U.S. Again, though 
no instant solutions are to be found, the 
results all seem to point in one direction: 
Modular Housing. 

Modular housing has a number of inherent 
advantages over the more conventional forms 
of housing and these advantages are of 
critical importance for Israel: 

It is fast. Components are cut or pre-cast 
at factory level and simply erected at the 
building site. 

It is comparatively cheap. Pre-casts can be 
cut out of cinder-block or a variety of other 
local building materials at hand. Nothing 
has to be imported. 

It requires a minimum of skilled labor. On- 
site carpenters, masons, plumbers etc. are 
practically unnecessary for installation of 
modular housing units. 

At a recent modular housing display at the 
Whitney Museum of Art in New York City, 
the chief attraction was a modular prototype 
designed by the architectural firm of Wells/ 
Koetter and built by General Shelter Corpo- 
ration of Waverly, N.Y. The prototype was 
awarded top honors at the show. While the 
Research Institute has no ties of any kind 
with General Shelter Corp., we have been 
fortunate in persuading the chief engineer 
of this leader in the field of modular housing 
construction to address our October National 
Conference at the New York Hilton Hotel. 
His subject, illustrated with slides and film, 
will be Modular Housing: Solution to the 
Housing Problem of the Seventies with spe- 
cial application to Israel. 

During a recent study tour of American 
housing construction methods by Israeli 
Housing Minister Zeey Sharef, the Research 
Institute arranged a private showing of the 
General Shelter modular prototype for Min- 
ister Sharef and his aides, Obviously im- 
pressed by what he saw, and its potential for 
solving Israel’s housing crisis, the Minister 
made special reference to the fact in the 
course of a news conference held in Jerusa- 
lem on August 18th. We quote from the JTA 
cable of that date: 

“We need to learn thorough planning, con- 
struction, scheduling and performance con- 
trol from America, three fields in which we 
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are very weak. None of the architectural or 
engineering faculties here teach scheduling 
or execution, One of the American innova- 
tions Israel could adopt is the modular sys- 
tem—entire kitchen and bathroom units that 
are brought ready made to the building site 


To recapitulate the Research Institute po- 
sition, the Family Adoption Plan, of which 
the housing scheme is an integra] part, will, 
in addition to its electrifying impact on the 
Russian Jews: 

1. Relieve Israel of the financial burden of 
resettling the incoming repatriates, freeing 
available resources for use in improving the 
lot of established citizens. 

2. Cement an,- inseparable tie between 
American Jewish Community groups and 
Jewish families in the USSR. 

3. Provide a concrete answer to the plaint 
constantly heard at the grass roots: “What 
can I do for Russian Jews besides demon- 
strating and signing petitions?” 

4. Convince the Soviet Government as well 
as our own that American Jewry has cast 
aside all remaining doubt that the USSR will 
indeed “let our people go” and that we are 
determined to play the key role in their 
peaceful integration into the mainstream of 
Jewish life within the Jewish national home- 
land. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOVIET Jewry 
I. REBELS AND STATESMEN 


Despite some notable achievements outside 
the framework of the Establishment, the 
American Jewish effort on behalf of captive 
Russian Jewry has been a failure principally 
because it has had virtually no national im- 
pact or nationally directed grass-roots sup- 
port. 

The body that should have been nominally 
responsible for such an effort, the American 
Jewish Conference on Soviet Jewry, has 
proven to be little more than a sounding 
board for the views of 28 national organiza- 
tions, none of which has ever listed Russian 
Jewry as its first order of business. The 
American Jewish Conference will remain a 
sounding board and the 28 national organi- 
zations will adhere to their well established 
priorities. 

On the local level, the various Councils 
and other regional and student groups, often 
in spontaneous reaction to crises that have 
faced Soviet Jews over the past decade, have 
done an exemplary job of creating a public 
awareness of the problem in the communities 
in which they function. However, because 
the local demonstrations and other forms 
of political action have been largely unco- 
ordinated, their impact on the national, not 
to mention, the international scene, has been 
minimal, 

As has already been noted in the accom- 
panying news release, the Research Institute 
on Soviet Jewry and other organizers of the 
October 22-25 National Conference at the 
New York Hilton Hotel, haye assumed no 
mandate for the creation of a national peo- 
ple’s movement dedicated solely and exclu- 
sively to Russian Jewry. Such a movement— 
to be specific, the components of such a 
movement—already exists among the various 
regional and student organizations working 
for the cause. What this movement now re- 
quires is national cohesion, national scope, a 
national program and a national structure. 
That is what the October 22-25 National 
Conference is all about. 

The National Conference proceeds on two 
basic assumptions: 1. that the leaders of the 
regional and student organizations for Rus- 
sian Jewry recognize the overwhelming need 
for a national people’s movement. 2. that 
these leaders are prepared, however gradually, 
to hand over the reins of local community 
and student leadership to their second in 
command in order to accept policy making 
positions on a national slate. 

An understanding of the second point, may 
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ultimately require a greater sense of realism 
than the first. The fact is there is no “estab- 
lished” national leadership working exclu- 
sively for Russian Jewry. There is only a large 
vacuum, If such a national leadership is to 
be created, it must come from the ranks of 
the present regional and student organiza- 
tional leadership operating outside the 
framework of the American Conference. In 
this respect, modesty—real or imagined—on 
the part of these men and women can only 
work to the utter detriment of Russian Jewry 
and its aspirations for repatriation. Leaders 
must be prepared to lead. 
II. AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE NATIONAL 
PEOPLE'S MOVEMENT 


As the organizers of the October 22-25 Con- 
ference view the situation of Soviet Jewry, 
the National People’s Movement to be cre- 
ated at the New York Hilton will have 8 prin- 
cipal objectives: 

1. To implement all of the recommenda- 
tions, approved in plenary session, of the five 
international commissions on Soviet Jewry 
at Brussels on February 23-25, 1971. (See en- 
closed compendium). 

2. To give public, de jure recognition to 
the Jewish Resistance Movement in the 
USSR and to establish permanent working 
relations with that movement and its repre- 
sentatives. 

3. To establish an international secretariat 
charged with formulating and presenting to 
the USSR a comprehensive plan for the 
peaceful repatriation of all Russian Jews 
who have indicated their desire to return to 
their historic homeland, Israel. 

4. To develop professional task forces in 
the areas of housing, employment, education 
and social and psychological adjustment 
whose sole responsibility will be to assist in 
the orderly integration of Soviet Jews into 
the mainstream of Israeli life. (See Position 
Paper No, 1 on family adoption and housing). 

5. To establish an autonomous depart- 
ment for the purpose of organizing the 400,- 
000 Jewish men and women on U.S. campuses 
into a solid activist front for Russian Jewry 
and to develop a leadership cadre for this 
movement. 

6. To direct and coordinate on a national 
level all public demonstrations and protests 
in the U.S. and Canada on behalf of Soviet 
Jewry. To achieve national attention such 
actions must be national in scope. 

7. To focus awareness of the objectives 
of the National People’s Movement on the key 
decision-makers—the President, the Con- 
gress and the State Department through a 
permanent lobby in Washington. 

8. To develop liaison with grass roots move- 
ments for Soviet Jewry in other countries 
with the aim of coordinating activities where 
Possible and the ultimate aim of creating 
an International People’s Movement on this 
issue. 


iit. STRUCTURE OF THE NATIONAL PEOPLE'S 
MOVEMENT FOR RUSSIAN JEWRY 


The first order of business at the October 
22-25 Conference will be the structuring and 
interim financing of the new national or- 
ganization, 

As already noted in previous position pa- 
pers, the structure of the National People’s 
Movement will be completely democratic in 
concept, embracing all constituencies on the 
Soviet Jewish problem—from the far left to 
the far right. Elitism has no place in a grass 
roots movement. Representation will be ef- 
fected within the framework of a “Con- 
gress” which will act as a legislative body 
for the organization and elect from within 
its ranks an executive council consisting of 
a chairman, vice-chairman, president and 
six vice-presidents. Members of the Congress, 
representing all of the various regional, stu- 
dent and political activist organizations will 
be elected by the National Conference on 
Saturday night, October 23rd. The Congress, 
sitting as a duly elected body, will elect the 
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nine-member executive council on Sunday, 
October 24th. 

Under the federal system outlined above, 
the individual regional student and political 
organizations will continue to retain full 
autonomy on the local level with funding 
and assistance from the national organiza- 
tion. National policy, however, will be set 
by the Congress and carried out by the nine- 
member executive council. 

IV. FINANCING 

The national organization will require an 
initiai outlay of $100,000 to begin function- 
ing. This sum, to be raised by the constitu- 
ent organizations on or before January 1, 
1972, will be allocated to the establishment 
of a national office in New York, the em- 
ployment of a professional staff and the in- 
auguration of Phase I of a national fund rais- 
ing program. 

The national fund raising program will 
be launched in 1972-1973 with the aim of 
raising a total of $5,000,000 throughout the 
U.S. and Canada for implementation of the 
national oragnization’s eight point program 
for Russian Jewry. 

Under the direction of the national orga- 
ization’s financial vice president, detailed 
programs will be developed for funding all 
constituent organizations at the local and 
campus levels, the creation of a national 
speakers bureau, and the initiation of a na- 
tional membership campaign through the 
constituent organizations in each of the 108 
U.S. and Canadian cities with Jewish popula- 
tions of 5,000 or more. 

Final details for the above agenda will be 
completed at the National Conference on 
October 22-25 at the New York Hilton Hotel. 

Bankrupt 

The time has come, perhaps, when the few 
Jewish communities remaining in the world 
which are still free to make their voices heard 
and to pray in public should proclaim a day 
of fasting and prayer for American Jews. 
No—this is not a misprint. I mean specifical- 
ly that a day of prayer and of fasting should 
be proclaimed for the five million Jews now 
living in the United States. They live under 
the protection of a mighty republic governed 
by democratic laws, They move about freely 
through the length and breadth of the land. 
The vast majority of them have enough food 
to eat, clothes to wear and roofs over their 
heads. And if any wrong is committed against 
them, they are free to protest and to demand 
their rights. Nevertheless, they deserve to be 
prayed for. They are not even aware what a 
misfortune has befallen them, and if they 
were to look at themselves with seeing eyes 
they would realize with shock how intoler- 
able this misfortune is. This misfortune con- 
sists of the vacuity, the hardness and the 
duliness that has come over them; it con- 
sists in a kind of epidemic inability to suffer 
or to feel compassion that has seized upon 
the vast majority of American Jews and of 
their institutions; in pathological fear of 
pain; in terrifying lack of imagination—a 
horny shell seems to haye formed over the 
soul of American Jewry to protect and de- 
fend it against pain and pity. At a time when 
the American Jewish community is the larg- 
est and most influential in the world, at a 
time when the eyes of millions of Jews in 
Europe who are daily threatened with the 
most terrible and degrading forms of physi- 
cal extermination are primarily turned to 
American Jewry. This American Jewish com- 
munity has fallen lower than perhaps any 
other in recent times, and displays an un- 
believable amount of highly suspect clinical 
“health” and “evenness of temper.” If moral 
bankruptcy deserves pity, and if this pity is 
sevenfold for one who is not even aware 
how shocking his bankruptcy is, then no 
Jewish community in the world today (not 
even the Jews who are now in the claws of 
the Nazi devourer) deserves more compas- 
sion from Heaven than does American Jewry. 
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I know how much resentment the above 
statements will arouse. No one—no organiza- 
tion, no public body—has authorized me to 
make such an indictment and to publish 
such a characterization of American Jewry. 
My own colleagues may very well condemn 
me for my arrogance in issuing such a “di- 
ploma” of miserable moral poverty and crim- 
inal indifference to the largest Jewish com- 
munity in the world. But I do not believe 
that there exists the person who can dis- 
prove the basic fact I am pointing to, even 
though he may question my right to assume 
the role of diagnostician or of one who re- 
proaches “in the Gate.” The basic fact is 
evident to any Jew who has the courage to 
look at the situation as it is: American Jewry 
has not done—and has made no effort to do— 
its elementary duty toward the millions of 
Jews who are captive and doomed to die in 
Europe! 

Some weeks ago a certain important Jewish 
organization in America (or one that would 
like to be considered important) received a 
short telegram from Eretz Israel: “How long 
have you known what is happening to the 
Jews in Nazi-dominated Europe?” I do not 
know how that telegram was answered, but 
fundamentally that telegram, signed by a 
Jew who escaped from Poland, did not ask a 
question. It was a well-merited slap in the 
face to the entire Jewish community in the 
United States, with all its organizations, 
offices, committees, budgets and leaders. In 
Eretz Israel it is well known that as far back 
as August, we, here, have received authentic 
information about the murder of millions 
of our flesh and blood in Europe. The real 
question implied in the telegram was: “Why 
have you wasted so many precious months? 
And what are you waiting for now, when 
every day, every hour, every minute counts? 
Why haven’t we heard that you do some- 
thing, or that you are at least seeking ways 
to do what may at least appear possible to 
do? Why, from afar, hayen’t we seen you 
take those means that are dictated by the 
present situation when the knife is at the 
throat of one half of the Jewish people— 
means none of which is guaranteed to im- 
prove the situation, but which must never- 
theless be tried with the energy and speed 
which the desperateness of the hour calls 
for?” 

We, Jews in America, have proved inca- 
pable of acting even as a herd of cattle will 
sometimes act when faced with danger— 
huddling together for protection. We did not 
even display sufficient ability to set up (tem- 
porarily, for the duration of the emergency 
only) some kind of General Staff that should 
meet every day and think and consult and 
consider ways to engage the help of people 
who may, perhaps, be in a position to help 
us, Our “assets” are so great that in normal 
times we do not know how to apportion them 
among themselves. So we quarrel and we 
fight. One clique tries to outmaneuver the 
other—Zionists and anti-Zionists, Congres- 
sists and anti-Congressists, Orthodox and 
Reform, synagogue Jews against secularists, 
a fiction of oragnized labor against an equally 
mythical organized all-embracing commu- 
nity. But of what value are all our differences 
of opinion, all our philosophies, world views, 
analyses, prognoses and orientations, all our 
tragi-comically inflated prestige considera- 
tions, when the axe of the executioner hangs 
over the neck of nearly every other Jew in 
the world? It will never be possible to ex- 
plain why the chief organizations of Amer- 
ican Jewry which regard themselves as called 
upon to engage in political work—the AJ 
Committee, the AJ Congress, B'nai B'rith, the 
Jewish Labor Committee, the Council of Jew- 
ish Women—could not do in this dire hour, 
unequalled even in Jewish history, unite for 
the purpose of seeking ways to forestall the 
misfortune or at least to reduce its scope; 
to save those who perhaps can still be saved. 
What differences or principle can there exist 
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in such rescue work? What has such rescue 
work to do with political differences and with 
the entire ideological claptrap which we 
have produced during the past couple of 
generations? Neither the future historians, 
nor any normally intelligent person today, 
will ever be able to conceive how it came 
about: 

(a) That the American Jewish Committee 
should send a mere “observer” to a confer- 
ence of Jewish organizations convened to 
deal with the massacre of European Jewry— 
as if the AJ Committee were still in doubt 
whether this subject concerns it closely, or 
it is a peripheral, sectarian matter which 
does not concern persons of another sect. 

(b) That the Jewish Labor Committee 
should follow in the footsteps of the AJ Com- 
mittee in non-cooperation, non-action and 
keeping apart from common attempts to ac- 
complish something. 

(c) That an important organization of 
Orthodox Jews should threaten to withhold 
its cooperation if, for reasons that are not 
subject to Jewish control, it should prove 
impossible to include one of their members 
in a delegation to a certain important per- 
sonage or office. 

(ad) That so far as matters of “prestige” 
and “credit” and petty jealousies are con- 
cerned, the AJ Congress did not fully disre- 
gard its own prestige ambitions in the in- 
terests of uniting all central Jewish organi- 
zations in what I clumsily describe above as 
a united General Staff for Jewish defense. 

Yes, there was one brief moment when all 
(or nearly all) united for an instant—when 
there arose the question of sending a delega- 
tion to the President. And I cannot refrain 
from making & cynical observation. The Pres- 
ident of the United States is the busiest 
man on earth, but should another possi- 
bility of a Jewish delegation being received 
in the White House appear tomorrow, there 
will again be union for a moment, until the 
trip back from Washington to New York 
when everyone will go his own old separate 
way and indulge in mutual spites. 

Quite some months have passed since rep- 
resentatives of Jewish organizations have 
even met to engage in earnest discussion 
whether and what can still be done for 
European Jewry. The President made his 
statement, and then came the declarations 
of some governments of the United Nations 
regarding the punishment to be meted out 
to the guilty after the victory, and most, 
or is it all, the Jewish organizations were 
satisfied and appeared to be calmed by it. 
(It should be noted, that the small Jewish 
community in England was much more ef- 
fective in obtaining that declaration than 
the much larger American Jewish commu- 
nity.) Yet everyone should have understood 
how much more important it is that mil- 
lions of Jews be saved before the victory, 
than that a few thousand Nazis should be 
punished or executed after the victory. Ev- 
eryone knew that this declaration had little 
effect on the situation. And now we are in- 
formed that both Warsaw and Vienna are 
completely Judenrein. Everyone knows, or 
should know, that in recent weeks mass mas- 
sacres of the survivors of Galician Jewry 
have been resumed. But even this did not 
move the few American Jewish leaders at 
least to discuss what to do. 

The murder of two million Jews (the 
reader should bear in mind that this essay 
was written in February, 1943, two years and 
three months before the rampaging Germans 
were finally quelled. Ed.) with the most in- 
human method of torture and degradation 
which sadistic fantasy has ever devised, still 
has not sufficiently impressed those among 
us who have donned the shtreimels of Jewish 
guardianship, those who have assumed re- 
sponsibility for Jewish interests so that they 
could sit down around one table and look 
into each other’s eyes and together try to do 
something to rescue at least one percent of 
the doomed millions. There have even ap- 
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peared some Zionists in our midst who have 
become reconciled to the thought that it is 
impossible to stay the hand of the murderer, 
and therefore, they say, it is necessary “to 
utilize this opportunity” to emphasize to the 
world the tragedy of Jewish homelessness 
and to strengthen the demand for a Jewish 
National Home in Palestine. (A Home for 
whom? For the millions of dead in their 
temporary cemeteries in Europe?) And there 
have arisen sages in our midst who have 
reached the profound conclusion that the 
sole response to the mass extermination of 
our people should be the earliest possible 
opening of a second front. The delegation of 
the Bund in America has satisfied the de- 
mands of its conscience both as Jews and as 
human beings, by organizing a protest con- 
ference of European socialist leaders and is 
now boastfully claiming “sole credit’ for its 
own little clique for this great achievement. 
And only some days ago the Revisionist- 
controlled Committee for a Jewish Army, 
succumbing to its own ambitions in an un- 
comfortable position by publishing huge ads 
in the newspapers—ads which also seek “to 
utilize the opportunity”—calling for the es- 
tablishment of a Jewish armed force of 
200,000, knowing very well that this is a 
mythical figure concocted for purposes of 
cheap and irresponsible propaganda; that 
there do not exist 200,000 stateless Jews of 
military age and phyiscally qualified for an 
armed force; knowing also that even if it 
were possible to establish such an armed 
force, all the Jews in Europe, to the last one, 
would be murdered long before such a force 
could be recruited, organized and trained for 
front line duty; knowing very well that if all 
the combined allied armies are still not in a 
condition to start an invasion of the Euro- 
pean continent, a Jewish armed force would 
not do it either, even if it were to consist of 
200,000, knowing that if such a Jewish army 
existed today, it would not be free to operate 
at will and would be subject to the orders 
of the American and British General Staffs. 

Every “Committee” cherishes its own com- 
mittee-interests, its sectarian ambitions, its 
exclusively wise stragedy and its “power posi- 
tion” in the teapot of Jewish communal 
competition. 

Never before in our history have we dis- 
played such shamefully “strong” nerves as 
we do now in the days of our greatest 
catastrophe. We have become so dulled that 
we have even lost the capacity for madness 
and—may God not punish me for my 
words—the fact that in recent months Jews 
have not produced a substantial number of 
mentally deranged persons is hardly a symp- 
tom of health. It is characteristic that when 
at a session of the Jewish Labor Committee 
a colleague from Poland permitted himself 
to express a few sharp words of rebuke on 
the subject of their indifference and passiv- 
ity, he is shouted down publicly as a 
“hysteric’’—as is a state of Hysteria is today 
not more normal for Jews than dull even 
temper and an attitude of “business as 
usual.” 


No less characteristic is the fact that such 


a highly reputable organization as the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee could hold its annual 
conference one week ago, 3t the end of 
which there was issued a declaration dealing 
with all the bakers’ dozen areas in which 
they differ from the Zionists or other Jews, 
but not mentioning with even a single word 
the extermination of the Jews in Europe 
and what the American Jewish Committee 
proposes to do now, today, without delay, £o 
that after the victory there should remain 
someone across the ocean whom the Com- 
mittee could defend in accordance with its 
own program and ideology, someone whose 
rights and human dignity they could pro- 
tect. 

The only Jewish organization which, for- 
mally at least, remained on guard and tries 
to create the impression that It does some- 
thing, is the American Jewish Congress. But 
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it would be criminal negligence to conceal 
from the public the fact that at a time when 
the Angel of Death uses airplanes, the AJ 
Congress employs an oxcart-express. The AJ 
Congress too, does not display that will 
and that tempo which it should manifest 
at such a time. The AJ Congress delegated 
rescue work in Europe to a special commit- 
tee—the so-called Planning Committee. The 
idea behind this committee was that peo- 
ple who are not too loaded down with Con- 
gress routine work should devote themselves 
to this task. But also this committee per- 
mits itself the luxury of not meeting for 
weeks on end. And when it does meet, and 
it decides to do something, this is still far 
from proof that it will carry out its own 
decisions. So they set up a sub-committee 
and empowered it to contact American Chris- 
tian clerics to discuss a one-time large scale 
action on the part of religious bodies 
throughout the world. (Personally, I believe 
that such an action would be more effective 
and would make a greater impression in Ger- 
many than the threatening declarations of 
the democratic governments.) And a chair- 
man was appointed for the sub-committee, 
one who has the necessary qualifications and 
contacts for that task. So what came of it 
all? That sub-committee was not convened 
for once in more than two months. This, in 
itself, would not have been such a calamity— 
a subcommittee more, a sub-committee 
less—let those who enjoy committee meet- 
ings grieve over this—had the chairman 
“usurped” all the work and done it himself. 
But the chairman is a very busy man, pre- 
occupied with many matters (important, 
very important matters, to be sure) and after 
he had obtained the promise of a number 
of prominent clerics to cooperate in this 
project, he abandoned them. Since this 
chairman undertook his office, he had time 
to attend conferences in two remote cities 
(once again, very important conferences in- 
deed, but having nothing to do with the Jew- 
ish emergency), he even had time to tour 
the country on behalf of a project which 
could easily have been postponed or assigned 
to another person who had not undertaken 
emergency duties. But he lacked the time to 
utilize his connections, and the new con- 
tacts he had recently made, in order that 
the planned action should materialize. 

On the eve of Christmas, a number of 
German-Americans were persuaded to issue 
a manifesto against Hitler’s persecution and 
massacre of the Jews. This was supposed to 
have been the first step in a campaign to 
mobilize public opinion among German- 
Americans. It was felt that once it became 
known in Germany how German-Americans 
condemned the extermination of the Jews 
in Europe, this would create a powerful im- 
pression, and it might even compel some 
Nazis to consider what they are doing. But 
this promising activity was limited to a few 
score Americans who had to be reminded that 
they were of German extraction for, with a 
few exceptions, they had consciously and in 
terms of their social interests lost all touch 
with specific German issues. In order to pro- 
duce an impression in Germany, it was nec- 
essary to mobilize the sympathy of broad 
layers of German-American society (German 
fraternal and charitable organizations, cul- 
ture and art clubs, sports clubs and German 
Lutheran churches). But this has not been 
done to this day. It is no doubt a difficult 
task, but no one has yet demonstrated that 
if the required amount of energy had been 
invested in this effort, it would not have 
brought results. 

The only direct Jewish appeal to the Pope 
that he should intervene with his moral 
authority came from Eretz Israel and was 
made by the Chief Rabbi of that country. 
But to the best of my Knowledge not even 
the AJ Congress took the necessary steps to 
move the Vatican to greater, more open and 
direct condemnation of Nazi cannibalism, 
despite the fact that millions of Catholics 
live in the United States, and there are 
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many liberals among the Catholic clergy. 
Again, no one can prove that the Vatican 
could be influenced from America to take 
more drastic measures than it has taken to 
date. But this does not mean that we have 
the right a priori to renounce attempts to 
reach an understanding with certain Cath- 
olic forces in this country. This so far has 
not been done, at least not to the extent 
nor with the intensity that were called for. 

There is a shortage of qualified people, 
and when a suitable person is found, he is 
busy and overwhelmed with a hundred oth- 
er matters and of course he cannot be every- 
where at the same time, even though some 
of these “other matters,” of undoubted im- 
portance, could very well wait, should have 
been made to wait. And when the AJ Con- 
gress sent an emissary to Washington, to 
stay there more or less permanently in 
daily contact with various government of- 
fices—perhaps something might still be done 
to rescue even a handful of European Jews 
to no matter what place of asylum—this 
emissary, with all due respect for his abil- 
ities and intentions, is a foreigner who can- 
not always exert the necessary influence 
in our capital. (For such an assignment, 
in Washington of all places, no suitable 
American Jew could be found; everyone is 
busy with more important and more urgent 
matters, of course...). During the past 
year, the AJ Congress twice sent emissaries 
to South America on organizational and 
financial missions, but in recent months, 
when each day brought its burden of tragic 
news from Europe, no time was found to 
send a suitable person to Argentina. Argen- 
tine Jews must have some influence, so 
why was no attempt made to utilize the 
connections which a neutral American 
country still had with Germany? Perhaps 
something could have been accomplished 
through such mediation? 

Yes, also the AJ Congress, the only Jew- 
ish organization which did not remove the 
subject of the extermination of the Jews in 
Europe from its agenda, has proven to be 
criminally slow and lacking in tempo and 
temperament, in its rescue work. It dis- 
played a lack of the courage of despair, of 
that “aggressiveness of spirit” which charac- 
terizes the hour of doom, of the ability to 
act on its own on a suitable scope or to at- 
tract people from other circles and activate 
them Yor such a generally self-evident cause 
as the attempt to rescue those who can 
still be rescued. 

I confess that I am unable to draw con- 
crete, practical conclusions from the above, 
If it is still objectively possible to do any- 
thing, then I do not know who should do it 
and how it should be done. I only know this, 
that we are all—all five million of us, with 
our organizations and committees and lead- 
ers—politically and morally bankrupt. And 
I refuse to understand how and why all of 
us here have fallen to such a state of shame- 
ful degradation. 

An end to bankruptcy 

In Febr. 1943, while Adolph Hitler stirred 
the cauldrons that were to dissolve two thirds 
of European Jewry, the eminent Yiddish 
polemicist, Chaim Greenberg published a 
monumental monograph entitled “Bank- 
rupet!” In it, he proceeded to weigh the un- 
precedented act of mass murder taking place 
in Europe against the response to that act on 
the part of each of the members of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Organizational Establishment. 

The comparison, needless to say, was ap- 
palling. But, of course, this is readily ad- 
mitted today even by the staunchest Estab- 
lishment apologists—mea culpa has become 
the fashion of the times. To rest the case here, 
however, is to ignore the essence of the crime 
that was committed on this side of the 
Atlantic and thereby to learn nothing of 


relevance for our present era. 
To read ’s indictment In the per- 


Greenberg 
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much by the failure of the Establishment to 
rise to the dreadful challenge hurled down by 
the Naxi genocidists, as by the deceit and 
duplicity they exhibited in their failure. Fail- 
ure in the wake of a genuine effort to save 
lives that were being snuffed out with as- 
sembly line efficiency might ultimately have 
been absorbed in that bottomless crucible of 
tears known as Jewish History. It could never 
have been excused. The murder of one and a 
half million Jewish children does not come 
under the heading of forgiveable acts, Such 
indulgences belong to God, not to men. But 
there was something far worse than failure 
implicit in the actions of the establishment 
during those fateful years when Europe be- 
came a killing ground for six million Jews. 
There was infamy—and on a level never ex- 
hibited by the Jewish nation from the time 
of Abraham in Chaldees. 

If one can imagine a “Jewish War Crimes 
Tribunal” convened in 1945 once the full 
horror was known, then the logical venue for 
it would have been New York and the leader 
of every major Jewish organization in the 
land would have been fit to have been placed 
in the dock. Such a tribunal would have 
brought forth two salient facts: 1. that these 
organizations and their leaders took virtually 
no action to prevent the greatest tragedy ever 
to befall our people; 2. that these organiza- 
tions and their leaders willfully employed un- 
told millions of dollars and billions of words 
in a massive public relations effort to con- 
vince themselves and the entire American 
Jewish community that they had taken every 
conceivable measure to arrest the hand of 
the executioner. 

Inaction, let it be known, was the least of 
their crimes. What history will indict them 
for in generations to come was their success 
in deceiving the mass of American Jewry— 
& mass that might have moved with heroic 
determination it had been aware of the 
truth—into believing that the situation was 
well in hand. The conspiracy that took place 
while six million died was not merely a con- 
spiracy of silence. It was also a conspiracy of 
word. 

We are now 26 years removed from those 
events that numbered civilized humanity and 
we have before us a document published by 
the American Jewish Conference on Soviet 
Jewry entitled “Summary Report of Activity 
During 1970” with the subtitle, “Submitted 
to the World Conference of Jewish Commu- 
nities on Soviet Jewry Held February 23-25, 
1971 in Brussels, Belgium.” 

Reading through its 26 single spaced pages 
couched in the ennuitic prose so characteris- 
tic of organizational literature, one is struck 
by the eerie sensation of having passed this 
way before. It is as though a window was 
suddenly opened and a chill wind had entered 
the room. One reaches instinctively for pro- 
tective cover. The time is 1971 not 1943; the 
issue is no longer Polish Jewry, or German 
Jewry, or Hungarian Jewry, but Russian 
Jewry. Yet the words have such a dreadfully 
familiar ring. Bear witness if you will: 

From page 4... “All 28 national member 
organizations of the AJCSJ stepped up the 
frequency of memoranda, p tic rec- 
ommendations and directives to their mem- 
berships to embrace Soviet Jewry activities 
locally and nationally. News feature material 
was provided to editorial writers, TV and 
radio stations and other channels—depicting 
the worsening situation of Jews in the Soviet 
Union—on a larger scale. .. .” 

From page 5... “To communicate soli- 
darity with Soviet Jews, thousands of Rosh 
Hashana greeting cards were sent to 
synagogues in the Soviet Union...” 

From page 11 (Anti-Defamation League) 
... “ADL establishes ongoing contact with 
members of the U.S. Senate and Federal Gov- 
erment to supply them with petitions and 
literature on Soviet Jewry .. .” 

From page 13 (Hadassah ... “Hadassah 
chapters and groups throughout the United 
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States ...are kept regularly informed of 
the situation on Soviet Jewry through fort- 
nightly bulletins from the national office, 
and are directed to initiate any/or coopera- 
tion in community programs designed to 
arouse public opinion in the United 
States...” 

From page 15 (Jewish Labor Committee) 
++. “We issued informational material 
periodically from labor sources to Community 
Relations Councils and Welfare Funds on 
this issue...” 

From page 17 (Mizrachi Women’s Organi- 
zation of America) ,.. “Individual mem- 
bers of our organization and staff demon- 
strated during the Leningrad trials .. .” 

From page 17 (National Council of Jewish 
Women) . . . “Contacts have been made 
with local clergymen to enlist their support 
for the cause of Soviet Jewry .. .” 

From page 18 (Pioneer Women) ... “Our 
programming for the year included many 
programs directly geared toward Soviet 
Jewry, and our Speakers have been in- 
structed to include this subject in all 
their talks .. .” 

From page 18 (Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations of America) ... “At a re- 
cently held Biennial Convention of UOJCA, 
the main plenary session was on Soviet 
Jewry and featured two Soviet Jewish 
emigrees, 

“An appropriate resolution was passed...” 

From page 21 (Zionist Organization of 
America) ... “ZINS, the official publication 
of the World Zionist Affairs Committee of 
the ZOA, devotes regular space in its weekly 
editions to news of Soviet Jewry .. .” 

From page 22 (American Zionist Federa- 
tion) ... “The Executive Committee of the 
AZF picketed the Soviet Embassy (sic) on 
East 67th Street in New York City on De- 
cember 15, 1970...” 

From page 24 (American Jewish Commit- 
tee) ... “Through its affiliation with the 
International League for the Rights of Man, 
the Committee helped make that organiza- 
tion and other non-governmental organiza- 
tions at the UN more sensitive to the plight 
of Soviet Jews...” 

Alexsandr Solzhenitsyn, in an appeal in 
the New York Times on Wednesday, June 
16th in connection with the Paris publica- 
tion of his new novel, “August 1914,” cites 
his refusal to write the word “God” without 
a capital letter among the reasons for the 
Soviet Government’s denial to him of pub- 
lications rights in the USSR. “To this in- 
dignity,” he declares, “I would not stoop.” 

What Solzhenitsyn infinite wisdom and in- 
finite courage would not do, the American 
Jewish Conference on Soviet Jewry and its 
28 members have done with an amore propre 
worthy of temporal lords. In 26 pages they 
have succeeded in writing the name of God 
in letters exceedingly small. They have re- 
duced him to a recording secretary of “ap- 
propriate resolutions” at Biennial Conven- 
tions, a scribbler of “memoranda and pro- 
grammatic recommendations and directives” 
to the membership, a composer of Rosh Ha- 
shana greeting cards to those for whom to- 
morrow was yesterday, an emissary to the 
local ciergy, a raconteur instructed to include 
the subject of Russian Jewry, if not too in- 
delicate, in his next talk to the ladies break- 
fast club. 

The outrage is compounded by the knowl- 
edge that we have been here before, that 
we have once before been sucked into this 
vortex of words and gestures designed to 
create the impression that great deeds are 
afoot in the house of the living dead. 

Ilya Mogilever, age 7, is taunted at school 
with the cry: “Your father is in Jail!" Vlad- 
imir Mogilever, from a cell he may never be 
privileged to leave, has the audacity to ad- 
dress an appeal to the United Nations Com- 
mittee on Human Rights affirming his inten- 
tion to “emigrate to the historic motherland 
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of the Jewish people—to Israel." He demands 
“the natural right of every free man to live 
where he wishes.” The Mogilevers, father and 
son, will be comforted to learn that the 
American Jewish Committee through its 
affiliation with the International League for 
the Rights of Man is trying to make that 
organization “more sensitive to the plight of 
Soviet Jews." 

Lily Budman, age 5, saw her father arrested 
and put aboard a train at the Serveskaya sta- 
tion in Leningrad last June. She has not seen 
him since. Hillel Budman’s crime consisted 
of teaching Hebrew and Jewish history to 
those who had the desire to learn. He was also 
indiscreet enough to address some corre- 
spondence to friends at Kibbutz Ruhama in 
Israel. Lily, who does not sleep well at night, 
should be informed that Hadassah is now 
issuing fortnightly bulletins to keep its chap- 
ters appraised of the situation of Soviet 
Jewry. 

Davidka Dreizner, age 6 months, has no 
memory of his mother. On the day of his 
birth she suffered a “nervous breakdown” and 
was taken to the Bekchterev Neurophychi- 
atric Institute, which is noted for its treat- 
ment of “nervous breakdowns” of an ideologi- 
cal nature. Davidka is being cared for by his 
father, but now his future is uncertain. 
Solomon Dreizner was arrested and taken to 
jail directly from work after writing a letter 
to Pravada expressing how “immeasurably 
dear to us is our Jewish State, reborn and 
developing, gathering under its roof our 
scattered people. We want to live there.” Take 
heart, Davidka. The American Jewish Con- 
ference on Soviet Jewry is sending you a Rosh 
Hashana greeting card and the Union of 
Orthodox Jewish Congregations of America 
is sure to pass another “appropriate resolu- 
tion” at its next “biennial convention.” 

Bankrupt! Bankrupt in 1943. Bankrupt in 
1971. Nothing so becomes the American Jew- 
ish Establishment as the consistency of it 
moral insolvency. It will neither pay its debts 
nor enter into honorable receivership. It 
prefers instead to issue its yearly quota of 
worthless promissory notes, While Jews from 
Leningrad to the Urals, defying every threat 
the Soviet Union can summon to silence 
them, proclaim for all the world to hear that 
they will accept nothing less—nothing less!— 
than the right to go home, the eminent Pro- 
fessor Hans Morgenthau informs us that the 
real issue is not repatriation but cultural ac- 
commodation. To the cry of freedom and 
motherland, Professor Morgenthau is ready 
to respond with an armful of books. 

This critical distortion of priorities is un- 
fortunately not limited to Morgenthau, 
though he remains its chief theorist. Behind 
him stand legions of self annointed “leaders” 
and “intellectuals” ready at this later hour 
to insist that the agony of Leningrad, Riga 
and Kishinev and the cell blocks of Central 
Asia and Siberia can be relieved with a Yid- 
dish musical performance. They would have 
you believe that Viadimir Mogilever and 
Hillel Budman sit in jail for the right to read 
Yiddish poetry, that Lila Dreizner languishes 
in an insane asylum because she demanded 
a package of matzos. 

It is precisely this brand of intellectual in- 
sanity that turned the Brussels Conference 
into a glittering failure by refusing to create 
the permanent international instrumentality 
required to carry out its resolutions, that 
even at this moment is completely insensi- 
tive to the tragedy implicit in the potential 
mass entry of Russian Jews into a nation al- 
most totally unprepared to meet their special 
economic, social, educational and psychologi- 
cal needs. 

Honorable and worthy ladies and gentle- 
men of the Establishment, what would you 
do if tomorrow morning a manifesto were to 
be issued from the Kremlin expelling the 
80,000 Jewish families who have already ap- 
plied for exit visas? Not telling them they 
can go, but ordering them to go. Is there 
housing for them in Israel? Are there jobs 
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for them, absorption centers, schools for 
their children, a detailed program to bridge 
the social and psychological gap created by 
the sudden transition from a closed to an 
open society? Where are your contingency 
plans for such an eventuality? Who will 
build the housing, create the new industries 
to provide the jobs, expand the educational 
plant and raise the money for such an im- 
mense undertaking? Or are you under the 
impression that Israel in its present economic 
state with a back breaking defense budget, a 
$2 billion trade gap, and a socialist- 
monopolistic system that refuses to work, 
will do the job? Ladies and gentlemen, you 
have no plan, you have no program and you 
have no intention of initiating any. In fact, 
you are betting your lives on the permanent 
incarceration of three and a half million 
Russian Jews. You are betting on the death 
of a nation; not its rebirth. 

Well, once again you may have made the 
wrong bet. For reasons of internal stability, 
or out of pure calculated desire to destroy 
the State of Israel, it is not inconceivable 
that the Kremlin could issue that order. In 
your present state of preparedness, the result 
of such an act would not be difficult to fore- 
tell. It would be an utter disaster. 

Already, with a mere 1,000 Jews a month 
emerging from the Soviet Union, the warn- 
ing signals are flashing. A Russian Jewish 
artist, unable to afford the materials of his 
trade and unfamiliar with the business of 
selling his paintings in the open market- 
place, has quit Israel in disgust for Paris. 
Chalk up a victory for the USSR. Russian 
Jews by the scores are grumbling that their 
children are being short-changed on educa- 
tional opportunities, that jobs are unavail- 
able to them in the skilled trades and pro- 
fessions, that the housing they are receiving 
in Israel Is no more adequate than the hovels 
they left behind in Moscow and Riga. Must 
the entire world be witness to the spectacle 
of a Sephardic family of 11 forcibly occupy- 
ing an apartment in Jerusalem designated 
for Russian Jews? Is there no room in the 
collective imagination of 28 national Jewish 
organizations for a master plan that would 
provide decent living accommodations both 
for that Sephardic family which has had its 
fill of second class citizenship and that Soviet 
Jewish family which is getting its first in- 
troduction to citizenship? Apparently not. 

Ladies and gentlemen, by your refusal to 
act now, you are handing to the Russians 
on a platter of gold, the power to shatter 
three and a half million souls and to destroy 
the State of Israel. You are building the 
foundation for a calamity of unimaginable 
proportions. For if the Russians—for what- 
ever motive—should grant the release of 
those hundreds of thousands clamoring at 
gates and rotting in the jails, and if the 
State of Israel is not ready to receive them, 
if indeed they should have to return to that 
land of their doom, then you will have cre- 
ated a calamity equal to the Holocaust. And 
make no mistake, we cannot endure another 
tragedy of such dimensions and still survive 
as a people. 

Who is considering these matters on this 
fine June day in 1971? Who is preparing the 
machinery to facilitate this awesome task? 
Who is creating now—not later—the 100,000 
housing units, the 100,000 jobs, the schools, 
the reception centers, the hospitals, the clin- 
ics, the adult education centers—the entire 
massive complex of services and facilities 
that will be necessary to absorb a literate, 
educated, professionally-trained population 
arriving in such numbers? The answer is 
no one. 

The American Jewish Conference on So- 
viet Jewry is, by its own definition, a “co- 
ordinating instrument” for the views and 
actions of 28 national Jewish organizations, 
not one of whom considers the future of 
Russian Jewry its first order of business. 
Under its proposed reorganization, it will 
remain a coordinating instrument. It has 
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neither the will, the independence, or the 
wherewithal to assume the paralyzing 
burden of responsibility facing us in respect 
to mass Soviet Jewish repatriation. It freely 
admits the fact. What Russian Jewry must 
have at this perilous hour is a genuine na- 
tional grass roots movement with the imag- 
ination to forge a blueprint for its survival 
and the power to go directly to the six mil- 
lion Jews of this nation and demand the 
money for its implementation. It must be an 
organization devoted solely and exclusively to 
Russian Jewry, beholden to none and inde- 
pendent of all, including the Government 
of Israel. Above all, it must be an organiza- 
tion with no illusions about its raison d’- 
etre; the swiftest possible repatriation of 
Russian Jewry to its national homeland, 
Israel. 

Such a national movement must also have 
the strength and will to carry out the task 
the Brussels Conference failed so shamefully 
to implement: the creation of a permanent 
international body with permanent head- 
quarters equipped to enter into negotia- 
tions with the USSR for the peaceful, orderly 
evacuation of every Russian Jew who has 
expressed the desire to go home. Professor 
Morgenthau and his followers can then have 
the field clear to concern themselves with 
the future cultural conditions of those who 
choose to remain behind. It is indeed an 
important consideration, but it is not a pri- 
mary goal of such a grass roots movement. 
Ours is solely and exclusively the concern 
for the hundreds of thousands who have al- 
ready chosen and the millions more who are 
certain to choose to live as Jews in a Jewish 
State. 

The hour is late. The Ilya Mogilevers and 
Davidka Dreizners of this world are too 
precious to be sacrificed to senseless bureau- 
cratic skirmishes. They are the last of their 
line. There will be no others to take their 
place. Let us this once prove ourselves worthy 
of the courage of their fathers who spent 
whatever small freedom they had left in the 
hope that their deeds might strike a re- 
sounding chord in this land. If we are ever 
to redeem the past, if we are ever to act as 
free men, it must be now. For Russian Jewry, 
there may be no tomorrow. For American 
Jewry, tomorrow was yesterday. 


THE LATE HONORABLE BOURKE B. 
HICKENLOOPER 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 13, 1971 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, the passing of former Senator Bourke 
B. Hickenlooper, of Iowa, came as a shock 
to all of us who knew and admired him 
for so many years. I had the privilege of 
serving with Hick on many conference 
committees on appropriations over the 
years and always regarded him as one 
of the more able Members of the other 
body. He was a man of strong conviction 
and although we differed substantially 
sometimes on political philosophy I al- 
ways admired his determination and 
honesty. Bourke Hickenlooper was a 
leader for all of the 24 years he served 
in the Senate. Important legislation in 
the fields of foreign relations and atomic 
energy bearing his name is witness to his 
record of achievement. He was a man of 
warm humor, a man of great conscience, 
and above all a man dedicated to public 
service and the preservation of the pre- 
cepts upon which this Nation is based. 
His son and daughter have my deepest 
sympathy in their bereavement. 
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THE MILKMAN GOETH 


HON. BILL ALEXANDER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, as 
Members of the Congress we hear assess- 
ments of the plight of our farming 
population from many different sources. 
Some of the discussions are highly tech- 
nical and difficult to understand unless 
you grew up in farming country or on a 
farm. Some are so filled with emotional 
rhetoric that it is difficult to get a clear, 
objective picture of what is happening to 
the segment of our population which 
does such a magnificent job of providing 
food and fiber for the millions of our 
Nation. 

During the second annual meeting of 
the Associated Milk Producers, Inc., in 
Chicago, newscaster Paul Harvey pre- 
sented an address which I feel clearly 
sets out the economic and political plight 
of our farmers. Because I feel that many 
of my colleagues will find what he had 
to say informative, I include excerpts 
from this speech in the RECORD: 

THe MILK Man GOETH 

Now—farmers: 

You talk about a disadvantaged, under- 
privileged, discriminated against minority; 
you're it! 

But that’s changing. 

The number of Americans living on farms 
has declined one-third in ten years. Our na- 
tion is down to ten million farmers. Less 
than five-percent of our population. 

That five-percent vote has had little lever- 
age in Washington but they're going to get 
some from another source. 

Our American farmer has taken very good 
care of us, though we have been paying him 
half as much for his wheat and corn as 20 
years ago. 

City food bills are higher mostly because 
of the increasing cost of getting the food 
from the farmer to the housewife. That cost 
is up 160% in 20 years. 

That increase notwithstanding, our store- 
bought food bill averages only 1614% of 
our take-home pay. 

In Western Europe, 25% of your income 
would go for groceries. 

In Russia, 50%. In the Far East, as much 
as 80%! Ours, 1644 %. 

So our farmers, constantly improving and 
increasing per-acre production, have taken 
good care of us. 

Because of higher prices for everything they 
buy and lower prices for most everything 
they sell, farmers have had to consolidate. 
Small farmers were forced out of farming. 
Today it takes an investment of $50,000 to 
create one farm job. So the trend to fewer 
and larger farms continues. 

And pyramiding population, 90% of it 
concentrated on 8% of our land, is more and 
more spilling over onto the countryside. 

Foolishly we are planting houses on much 
of our most desirable agricultural land. We 
should put houses on the hillsides and crops 
in the valleys, but it’s easier for the bull- 
dozers and builders to mass produce houses 
on the level land. 

So 700,000 farms have “disappeared” since 
1960. 

Thus arable acres shrink. And soon, sooner 
than most realize, the era of food surpluses 
will come to an end. 

3 That is going to put the shoe on the other 
oot. 

As is, the farmers’ average per-family in- 
come is $5,401. 
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That is about half what the rest of us 
average. 

His investment 
$100,000 to $200,000. 

He deserves,a proper return on that in- 
vestment. When our increasing appetite 
catches up with his production, he’s going to 
demand a fairer slice of the pie—or else. 

And uninvited but inevitably—three bil- 
lion people are coming to dinner. 

We'd better pray that in the difficult year 
ahead, the farmer will be more considerate 
of us than we have been of him. 

I’m not proud of some segments of the 
news media for their recent snide remarks 
about dairy men spending money to convene 
while asking higher dairy farm prices. 

Unfortunately that is a typical, however 
unbecoming, attitude of some city dudes, 
demonstrating their utter lack of apprecia- 
tion for the source of their sustenance. 

There is not one newsman in this nation 
who works for less than you do. 

They are guaranteed a minimum wage 
higher than yours. 

Yet some would bite the hand that feeis 
them, 

If they knew what they were talking about, 
you would be congratulated, praised, ap- 
plauded—for straining your limited resources 
to mobilize your forces. 

The Harveys’ farm. We've not earned the 
right to call ourselves farmers, but we do 
farm. 

Angel and I operate a thousand red-ink 
acres in Arizona and run a barely black-ink 
white-faced herd in Missouri, but I have to 
stay in the broadcasting business in order 
to afford to farm. 

If I don't smell much sour silage, I do 
understand the bottom line. 

Fortunately a few of today’s Senators and 
Congressmen were farm boys, but the next 
generation there won't be many if any. 

You're going to have to have some com- 
petent spokesmen in Washington to edu- 
cate ’em. 

There are a lot of women milking cows to- 
day; their husbands are in Chicago and some- 
body has to. 

Cows don’t GIVE milk. Only city dudes 
think a cow GIVES milk. Somebody has to 
go out there to the barn and take it away 
from her—twice a day—seven days a week. 

And those somebodys for two generations 
have been working for less than the national 
legal minimum wage. 

No wonder “the milk man goeth.” 

Twenty years ago our nation had two mil- 
lion dairy farms; today fewer than 400,000. 

It’s not mystery. The dairy farmer’s son 
has shared that seven day week from dark 
to dark to push productivity up ... 

Has helped make dairying a six billion 
dollar industry .. . 

Nourishing a nation and benefiting an 
army of middlemen ... 

But the farmer's son is left with a hand- 
ful of udder and less than a dollar an hour. 
You drive that boy into our asphalt jungle 
and I promise you'll not help our problems 
and you'll not solve his, 

So we all have a stake in this. Every de- 
pression in our nation’s history has been 
farm bread and farm led. You starve the 
farmer, you starve our nation’s largest pro- 
ducer of steel products, petroleum pro- 
ducts... 

With harder work and long-shot gambles 
the desperate farmer has pushed upward his 
total productivity three times faster than 
other industry, but he's fed up with shovel- 
ling for nothing what city-itian lawnscapers 
pay a dollar for in the store. 

He's simply fed up! 

Now, what can you do about it? 

The story goes that American prisoners of 
war were to be broken to harness by a cun- 
ning torture. Starving, they were seated at 
a fully prepared banquet table—but the food 
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was in deep dishes—and their hands were 
tied behind their chairs. 

All that food to see and to smell and no 
way to eat. 

Hours later the tormentors returned to 
discover each man had a fork in his teeth— 
and was feeding the guy nearby. 

They'd have starved to death if they'd 
not got organized. But they associated them- 
selves together and, each helping the other, 
they all ate. 

The time’s overdue for you guys to orga- 
nize. 

I don’t endorse any specific organization 
ever. I don’t know about the AMPI. 

But Ih tell you this, it’s better than 
nothin’—and you've tried nothin’! 

You've tried bigger herds on sess acres and 
you went backward. 

You've tried dumping milk in ditches and 
piecemeal boycotts and local coops and 
you're still at the mercy of a whimsical 
marketplace. 

And let’s face the real problem or we 
haven't a prayer of finding solutions. 

Cow farmers, bless your free-wheeling, in- 
dependent, individualistic, patriotic hearts— 
you are as cantankerous, as temperamental, 
as unpredictable as your cows. © 

Getting together requires some measure 
of mutual agreement and you guys can't 
even agree on what time it is. 

Now, as we say in my Missouri Ozarks, 
“let's shuck right down to the cob,” 

Our nation’s dairy farm population is get- 
ting “stripped”, and it’s down to less than 
half a million and shrinking. 

In Washington, D.C, the name of the game 
is “numbers.” 

You got no numbers you got no clout un- 
less you get organized. 

Yours is the only basic industry I know 
which operates in all fifty states—but scat- 
tered your political impact is diluted. Your 
individual letters to individual congressmen 
about immensely important considerations 
are pitifully ineffectual. 

What you don’t need is a city dude pre- 
scribing specific remedies. I don’t know. 

But five minutes from now you're going to 
hear from somebody who does know. Don’t 
walk around while he’s talking. The pro- 
posals you are about to hear may turn this 
industry upside down and bring the cream 
back to the top where it belongs. 


MIDDLE EAST ROULETTE 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call my colleagues attention to an 
excellent editorial in the New York Times 
of October 18 entitled “Middle East Rou- 
lette” which points out the dangers of 
any new escalations of the Middle East 
arms race and the dire need for both the 
Soviet Union and the United States to 
recognize each other’s interests in the 
area and the adverse effects of further 
arms deliveries on the pospects for 
peace: 

MIDDLE East ROULETTE 

Moscow and Washington are playing Rus- 
sian roulette again in the Middle East. A 
new Soviet pledge to “further strengthen the 
military might of Egypt” and Secretary of 
State Rogers’ retaliatory promise to “‘care- 
fully reconsider” United States military com- 
mitments to Israel—a promise backed by the 
petition of 78 members of Congress—threaten 
a dangerous new escalation of the arms race 
in the area. Such an escalation would further 
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reduce the prospects for peace and increase 
the peril of a fresh outbreak of fighting that 
would almost inevitably involve both major 
powers. 

It is not at- all clear that the Russians have 
agreed to give the Egyptions the offensive 
weapons that Egyption President Sadat re- 
portedly sought during his three-day visit 
to Moscow. In any event, Moscow knows full 
well—as does Washington—that no amount 
of new Soviet arms of any kind can over- 
come in the foreseeable future the decisive 
military advantage the Israelis continue to 
hold over the Arabs. That advantage is based 
in large measure on factors that cannot be 
imported—such as morale and technical 
competence, It is also strengthened by such 
Israeli-made weapons as the new Jericho 
missile, said to be capable of reaching Cairo 
and beyond with nuclear warheads. 

More Soviet arms will not alter the bal- 
ance of power in Egypt’s favor. But they could 
tempt Egypt’s hawks, whom President Sadat 
has so far held in check, to rash action in 
the Middle East. If that should occur, it is 
difficult to imagine how Soviet ground and 
air crews deployed in the Egyptian defense 
system could escape direct involvement. 
@In the event of an Isracli-Soviet con- 
frontation, no amount of American jets could 
overcome Israel’s fundamental disadvantage. 
In spite of Israel’s claims of self-sufficiency, 
an underlying assumption of Israeli policy 
must be that the United States will inter- 
vene to stand off the Soviets in such a crisis. 
A fresh commitment of Phantoms from the 
United States at this time would tend to 
strengthen that belief and to encourage 
Israeli hawks. 

Both major powers are being pushed to- 
ward a confrontation that neither wants and 
that has little relation to the long-range in- 
terests of Washington and Moscow. Israel's 
reluctance to give up substantial areas of 
Arab territory only serves to abet Soviet pene- 
tration of the Arab world. At the same time, 
Egypt's stubborn insistence on a full return 
to Sinai, including the restoration of Egyp- 
tian military forces to that perennial cock- 
pit of conflict, helps perpetuate a stalemate 
that effectively blocks Russian access to the 
Persian Gulf and beyond through the Suez 
Canal, an old Western artery that has become 
a vital Soviet interest. The major powers need 
to recognize that in their game of Middle 
East roulette the odds are running against 
them both. 


COLUMBUS DAY 1971 


HON. CHARLES J. CARNEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. CARNEY. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 9, 1971, Mr. J. Phillips Richley, 
director of highways for the State of 
Ohio, gave an interesting and informa- 
tive talk at the Columbus Day dinner 
in Youngstown. 

In his talk, Director Richley discussed 
the meaning and relevance of Christo- 
pher Columbus for America in the 20th 
century. Mr. Richley also presented 
some little known facts about this great 
explorer. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that Mr. J. Phillip 
Richley’s speech be inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this time for the 
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consideration of my colleagues in the 
House and Senate. 
The speech follows: 
CoLuMsus Day 1971 


It's interesting to note that,*while things 
seem to change all around us constantly, 
they really stay basically the same—the life 
and fortunes of Christopher Columbus—or 
is it Christopherus Columbus—or Don 
Cristobai Colon—or Christoforo Colombo—is 
a case in point— 

Even the observance of the holiday in his 
honor, the day commemorating his discovery 
of our great land—is fraught with question 
and doubt— 

Historians tell us that Columbus was not 
the firs; non-Indian to set foot in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. They say Norsemen were in 
Nova Scotia and Massachusetts centuries be- 
fore, and a Mongolian Monk preceded them— 

And in 1892, when Congress decided to 
make Columbus Day a national holiday, 
some precisionists brought up the problem 
of the change in calendars in the 400 years 
that had passed since the discovery of the 
new world— 

They maintained that October 23 should 
be the date of the holiday—because that is 
the day that corresponds to October 12 on 
the old calendar that Columbus used. 

—And as if that weren't enough contro- 
versy, a respected historian now maintains 
that the great navigator was not Italian at 
all; that although he was born and raised 
in Genoa, his family had years earlier beeen 
forced to fiee from Spain, their home, be- 
cause they were Jewish!—can you imagine 
that! 

According to this historian, who by the way 
is Spanish himself, Columbus’ father came 
from a wealthy Jewish family from the north 
of Spain, but lived in Genoa as a humble 
weaver— 

The discoverer, in his lifetime, raised him- 
self to the heights of human achievement, 
gaining the titles of admiral, viceroy, gover- 
nor, and Don, the Spanish title of nobility— 

He was even promised that his children 
would all bear the rank of admiral along 
with their noble titles— 

But he died friendless, penniless and dis- 
illusioned in a monastery—his only posses- 
sion—the chains in which he was brought 
back to Spain in disgrace from his new 
colonies. 

And so we see that, with all the changes, 
all the achievements in his life, Christopher 
Columbus was born poor and humble, and he 
died that way— 

“The more things change, the more they 
remain the same.” So said the noted French 
writer Alphonse Karr, and he couldn't have 
been more accurate— 

For as we review the history of mankind, 
we see many great changes and many great 
deeds and great men, like Columbus and his 
discovery of the new world— 

But if we look deeper, we find that these 
great deeds and great men are only markers 
of their times—that the great changes are 
really only superficial. That mankind itself 
does not change—it remains the same— 

For although the discovery of the new 
world brought Europe out of the dark ages 
and encouraged further exploration and dis- 
covery, it also was cause for more wars of 
greed—and more persecutions of fellowmen 
in the name of religion— 

And the same things went on thousands 
of years before Columbus—and that same 
things are going on today—and unfortu- 
nately it is safe to predict that the same 
things will continue to go on—unless we 
decide to do something about it—unless we 
convince ourselves and others—that some- 
thing can be done to bring mankind out of 
the dark ages in which it has always been— 
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Despite the discovery of the lands of the 
western hemisphere—despite the coloniza- 
tion of the Americas and the establishment 
of this great country of ours—despite the in- 
dustrial revolution and the automobile and 
the airplane—despite the harnessing of 
atomic power and despite the landing of 
man on the moon. 

Because despite all the advances of what 
we call civilization—we have yet to solve 
the real problems—the basic problems—the 
problems we encounter when we take a look 
at the other side of civilization: 

One seventh of our population, 30 million 
people .. . have incomes below legally de- 
fined levels of poverty— 

Nearly 2 million of our citizens—the citi- 
zens of the richest nation on earth are for- 
gotten in the squalor of outdated, over- 
crowded mental institutions—each year, 
thousands and thousands of our young peo- 
ple—tomorrow’s leaders—have become de- 
pendent on drugs; synthetic and unnatural 
tools of death. This nation has demands of 
500,000 housing units per year ... and these 
demands are going virtually unheeded. 

And, as if that is not enough, we arrest an- 
nually nearly 6 million persons for acts of 
crime—and the sad part is that most of 
these are under the age of 24. And at the 
Same time, we release over 200 million tons 
of harmful emissions into the air we 
breathe—and continue to despoit over 20 bil- 
lion gallons of domestic and industrial wastes 
into our streams and rivers each day. 

All of this—with unemployment hovering 
near 6 percent—-while at the same time we 
have expended more than 20 billion dollars 
per year in an unconscionable, devastating 
war, wasting away almost 55,000 young prom- 
ising lives— 

Where does this end? A wasted, crumbling 
earth with no life? I don’t think so. I have 
a great and relentless and undying faith in 
this Nation of mine that received me as a 
child—that in spite of the ills, the frustra- 
tion, the despair and the malaise that en- 
gulfs us, we shall within the frame work of 
our established governmental and legislative 
process—accomplish the enlightened change 
that is so urgently needed. Our system often 
works slowly and inefficiently—but somehow, 
the job gets done—and the system does 
work— 

Our society today is a society that has 
perhaps lost its perspective—perhaps its di- 
rection, maybe its goals and perhaps even its 
morality—but it has not lost its will to live— 

And as the days, weeks and months pass, 
one thing has prevailed—man has survived. 
By his own will and spirit, the process of 
Government and the systems of representa- 
tive democracy, we have been able to live in 
America without fear of foreign invasion, 
free from the threat of authoritarian govern- 
ment, from the threat from the extreme right 
and the threat from the extreme left— 

There is still time to create that better 
nation, a better world—as Alfred Lord Ten- 
nhyson wrote; “Come my friend, ‘tis not too 
late to seek a newer world.” 

And a United States Senator, former 
United States Attorney General, Robert F. 
Kennedy, who was shot down in cold blood 
on the eve of great victory said, “Some men 
see things as they are and say why? I dream 
things that never were and say, why not?”— 

These are not hollow words, They are the 
nuts and bolts of great character—words by 
men who experienced that “extra vision’— 
men who knew the need for change and be- 
lieved in it. And in the words of the great 
John Kennedy—“When it is necessary to 
change, change is necessary.” 

Are these things we're saying just vague 
abstractions? I don’t think so. I believe that 
this is the stuff that life is made of—and it’s 
more meaningful now than ever before. 
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Ladies and gentlemen—there is still time— 
time to weld together socially, racially, re- 
ligiously, economically and politically. All 
the needs and wants of our society into a 
nation and a world of people in the search 
for enlightened truth—this is no easy chore. 
But with the hopes, dreams and faith in 
man’s ability to reason, and most of all— 
with open minds—we can succeed and will— 

With the strength and fortitude of Colum- 
bus, with the persistence and perseverence 
that drove him to try and try until he ob- 
tained sponsorship for his courageous under- 
taking—in the face of ridicule and scorn 
from the most respected and authoritative 
quarters— 

And with the strong conviction that we are 
right and that we will succeed—the same 
conviction that drove Columbus on through 
the angry, uncharted seas—and allowed him 
to rise above the fears and threats of his 
unwilling crews— 

We can and will accomplish our mission 
just as he did— 

By forgetting our differences—by forget- 
ting our prejudices—by putting away stig- 
mas and bigotries— 

And thinking only of our common goals— 
the goals of mankind— 

Because history teaches us that success— 
the kind of success we're talking about— 
comes only through a meeting of the 
minds—not through force or coercion or 
demonstration of superiority. 

A meeting of minds—that’s what Columbus 
had going for him, and he kept it going 
naturally through his attitude of acceptance 
and understanding. 

For although his family and his people 
had been victimized by religious prejudice— 
driven from their homes and their homeland 
in a holocaust not duplicated until Hit- 
ler’s time. 

Columbus sailed from that same land 
with a crew that was a coalition of many 
diverse ethnic groups. He had drawn upon 
the resources of many nations to achieve 
success—he borrowed from the knowledge, 
wisdom, finance, advice and comfort of many 
people. 

For while Christopher Columbus was an 
Italian born in Genoa, Italy— 

The woman he married in 1479 was Portu- 
guese— 

And his first son in 1480 was born in Lis- 
bon— 

And his second son was born in 1482 of a 
Spanish wife— 

And the astromer who in 1481 advised Co- 
lumbus was Italian— 

And his geographer who gave him consid- 
erable advice was French— 

And his voyage was financed by Queen 
Isabella of Spain— 

And his official interpreter on that first 
voyage was a Jew, who spoke many tongues 
including Arabic and some African dialects— 

And it was a Portuguese who first sighted 
land in the Western Hemisphere and gave 
his name to the two great continents dis- 
covered through the cooperative efforts of 
that great and diverse coalition— 

This is the kind of assimilation of ideas, 
peoples, and nations, that was required for 
successful global progress in 1492, and is 
also the kind of relationship that is abso- 
lutely necessary for meaningful and last- 
ing progress today— 

And in America more than anywhere else, 
we have for 200 years had the opportunity 
to prove a basic point—and that is that no 
two people are alike and that our super- 
ficial differences are a definite, positive as- 
set—not a liability, not a basis for judg- 
ment.— 

For these superficial differences, differ- 


ences of color, language, culture, and back- 
ground—are the elements that have come to- 
gether and been melted and mixed into a 
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strong, flexible and durable alloy—the Unit- 
ed States of America. 

Ladies and gentlemen, even the most Amer- 
ican of Americans will concede that this 
Nation—its leaders—and its people have 
made mistakes—and that we have not yet 
perfected the whole of society—but this Na- 
tion’s soul is not corrupt—this Nation con- 
tinues to be credible—for the vast major- 
ity of its people are decent people—who abide 
by the law—and work hard—and fear God 
as did their forefathers—they are aware of 
the imperfections in the system but they are 
trying desperately to secure needed improve- 
ments— 

I say to you—lst the historians argue 
about the Norsemen from Nova Scotia and 
the Mongolian monks from far off Tibet— 
because while they argue the Congress of 
the United States declared Columbus Day, 
for the first time this year, as an official 
national holiday which will be commemo- 
rated on October 11. 

This is extremely important. First of all 
it recognizes officially the actions of that 
supreme navigator and interepid explorer as 
the discover of the New World—and sec- 
ondly it establishes Columbus as the first 
Italian-American to set foot in the New 
World. 

Ladies and gentlemen—those of us of Ital- 
ian-American heritage have a special thanks 
to give—because we can hold our heads high 
with a special pride and dignity—for our 
people, from Columbus to the present, have 
given the world and our country a great 
deal—because in addition to Columbus, the 
great explorer—our people have given us— 

1. Inventors—Such as Leonardo daVinci, 
Galileo. 

2. Superstars in sports—Such as Joe Di- 
Maggio, Phil Rizzuto, and Rocky Marciano. 

3. Arts—Michelangelo—Verdi. 

4. Explorers—Vespucci and John Cabot. 

5. Police work—Charles J. Bonaparte who 
founded the F.B.I. 

6. American Revolutionary Hero—Joseph 
Bigo. 

7. Do you know who originated “All men 
are created equal”?—Joseph Mazzei. 

8. Financial genius—Founder of the Bank 
of America—Amedio Gianini., 

9. Signer of Declaration of Independence— 
William Peca. 

10. The greatest patriot of them all—Giu- 
seppe Garibaldi. 

11. The Father of Nuclear Energy—Enrico 
Fermi. > 

12. And how about our women—Gina Lol- 
lobrigida, Virni Lisi, Sophia Loren, and 
Josephine DiCarlo. 

This is a remarkable area of history and 
greatness—That has contributed to the im- 
provement of our society—and it represents 
a challenge to all of we Italian Americans to 
continue to lead and to excel, in every field 
that we can, and to be proud and to have 
humility and to have compassion and to 
have dignity and to have grace and to have 
understanding. 

And we Italian Americans have a special 
obligation and a special responsibility to 
help our country become greater because of 
its discovery by one of our own fore- 
fathers. 

Ladies and gentlemen—We are a great peo- 
ple—Ohio is a great State and America is a 
great Nation. 

And we must have the vitality, the exu- 
berance, the courage, the vision, the vigor 
and the energy to become even greater—and 
to move ahead with optimism and hope and 
humility—We can become as great as we 
want to be or we can regress and move back- 
ward in desolation and despair. 

It may have been Columbus who discover- 
ed the New World— 

But it is up to you and I to rediscover 
America. 
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THE CHINA EXPERTS AND OUR NEW 
CHINA POLICY 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, most 
Americans are by now well aware that 
the new China policy has been ushered 
in by a well-financed and coordinated 
publicity campaign. Many are still won- 
dering how and why there has been a 
complete reversal under the apparent 
leadership of President Nixon. An inter- 
esting and most informative document 
which throws considerable light on the 
new China policy appeared in the Herald 
of Freedom for September 1971. 

The documented Herald of Freedom 
report confirms what informed Ameri- 
mans have known and others suspected 
for years—that is, our State Department 
cannot make a mistake in favor of the 
United States so long as it follows the 
advice of experts who are Peiping’s dear 
American comrades. No country could 
prevail in diplomacy by following a sur- 
render blueprint prepared by its enemies. 

It makes one wonder what happened 
to Mr. Nixon’s pre-election promises that 
when elected President he would clean 
out the State Department. 

I include the September 3 issue of the 
Herald of Freedom: 


[From the Herald of Freedom, Sept. 3, 1971] 


CHINESE COMMUNISTS, FRIENDS, AND 
SYMPATHIZERS 


The fact that the Attorney General of the 
United States has failed to add the names of 
Communist-front organizations to his Sub- 
versive List during the last fifteen years does 
not mean that the Communists have ceased 
to follow the instructions of Otto Kuusinen, 
secretary of the Communist International, in 
his report at the Sixth Plenum of the 
Executive Committee of the Communist 
International: 

The first part of our task is to build up, 
not only Communist organizations, but other 
organizations as well, above all mass orga- 
nizations, sympathizing with our aims, and 
able to aid us for special purposes. ... We 
must create a whole solar system of organiza- 
tions and smaller committees around the 
Communist Party, so to speak, smaller orga- 
nizations working actually under the infiu- 
ence of our party. (Quotations taken from 
the Communist, May 1931, pp. 409-423.) 

Although the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion has referred to the Attorney General 
over 50 organizations, groups and special 
cases over the past 15 years, almost none of 
these cases has ever been referred to the 
Subversive Activities Control Board. Commu- 
nist-front organizations (as defined by the 
Special Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties) “are characterized by their common 
origin, the rigid conformity of these organiza- 
tions to the Communist pattern, their inter- 
locking personnel, and their methods gen- 
erally used to deceive the American public. 
Being part of a conspiratorial movement, 
their essence is deception." 

A new organization which is obviously a 
Communist front (Chinese) but which, like 
its predecessors during the last fifteen years, 
will fail to be added to the Attorney General's 
List, is the U.S.-China Friendship Associa- 
tion, Using the address of P.O. Box 40738, San 
Prancisco, California 94140, Volume 1, No. 1 
of their “Newsletter” was issued June 12, 
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1971. Page one contained a “Statement of 
Principles,” clearly indicating their pro- 
Chinese Communist orientation, and “Greet- 
ings” which stated: 

Greetings from the newly formed US.- 
China Friendship Association. We officially 
opened at Glide Memorial Church in San 
Francisco. We had an exhibit of posters, 
woodcuts, and other items from China. Films 
from China were shown throughout the day. 
People who have been to China gave informal 
talks. 

The U.S.-China Friendship Association 
was initially formed as a coalition of people 
who are interested in promoting friendly re- 
lations between the people of the U.S. and 
China. In the future we will sponsor film 
showings, study groups, talks about China, 
and will continue to publish a monthly 
newsletter. We are particularly interested in 
reaching people who do not have easy access 
to materials of this sort, such as the majority 
of the working people of this country. 

We welcome your participation, please join 
us in getting underway. 

Glide Memorial Church in San Francisco, 
where the U.S.-China Friendship Associa- 
tion “officially opened,” has quite an unusual 
background and was written up in the Wall 
Street Journal of March 17, 1967. According 
to the article, “It sponsors a retreat for 
clergymen and homosexuals, a dance for 
male prostitutes. ... If spurned by some lay- 
men, Glide’s activities seem to have met with 
at least tacit approval from the Methodist 
hierarchy. The bishop of California is one of 
Glide's trustees. ...” 

Glide has five ministers, four white and 
one Negro, Rey. A. Cecil Williams. Rey. Wil- 
liams and two other Glide ministers, Rev. 
Ted MclIivenna and Rev. Lewis Durkham, 
were among the sponsors of a ball attended 
by nearly 600 homosexuals and their friends 
which was broken up by the police, according 
to the San Francisco Chronicle of January 3, 
1965. 

Another organization promoting the cause 
of Communist China ts called the Citizens 
to Change U.S.-China Policy, 110 Maryland 
Avenue, N.E., Washington, D.C., 20002, Tele- 
phone 202-544-1763. Their release dated 
June 14, 1971 states, “More than 100 schol- 
ars in Chinese affairs from 50 colleges and 
universities in 19 States called today for 
seating the People’s Republic of China in the 
UN. In a New York Times advertisement, the 
scholars stated their opposition, moreover, 
to ‘any effort by the United States to impose 
a formula for dual representation without 
prior agreement of both claimants to China’s 
seat.’ The statement also declared that ‘the 
future of Taiwan and of Washington-Peking 
relations are complex issues whose resolution 
will require time, negotiation, and accommo- 
dation,’ ” 

Professor Allen S. Whiting from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan is chairman of the Citi- 
zens to Change U.S.-China Policy. In the 
statement, Professor Whiting noted, “This is 
the first time since the scourge of Senator 
Joseph McCarthy swept the China feld in 
the early 1950's that American scholars have 
spoken out on a political matter central to 
their concern.” 

Among the signers of the U.S.-China 
scholar’s statement were Dick Bodde of the 
University of Pennsylvania; Claude A. Buss of 
San Jose California State College; Helmut 
Callis of the University of Utah; Oliver Ed- 
mund Clubb of New York; Rhoads Murphey 
of the University of Michigan; Arthur F. 
Wright of Yale; S. Bernard Thomas of Oak- 
land University; John K. Fairbank of Har- 
vard and Harold R. Isaacs of the Center for 
International Studies at MIT. 

According to published reports, Professor 
Dirk Bodde has a record of over 30 affilia- 
tions with Communist fronts including 
China Welfare Appeal, Committee for a Dem- 
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ocratic Far Eastern Policy, Par Eastern Spot- 
light, Institute of Pacific Relations, and even 
an appeal on behalf of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. 

Professor Claude A. Buss is shown in the 
Institute of Pacific Relations Hearings as 
having been a writer for the subversive pub- 
lications Far Eastern Survey and Pacific 
Affairs, both issued by the IPR. Buss is shown 
as having attended a round table discussion 
along with John K. Fairbank, Owen Latti- 
more, and Lawrence K. Rosinger, all of 
whom are shown in the IPR hearings as hav- 
ing been identified as Communists. Among 
others at the round table discussion was 
John D. Rockefeller, IIT. 

Prof. Helmut G. Callis is shown in the 
IPR hearings as having been identified as 
Communists. Among others at the round 
table discussion was John D. Rockefeller, ITI. 

Oliver Edmund Clubb has numerous ref- 
erences in the IPR hearings and was ordered 
dismissed from the State Department by a 
loyalty board but the decision was overruled 
by Dean Acheson. 

Professor Rhoads Murphey wrote articles 
for the subversive publications of the IPR 
as did Professor S. Bernard Thomas. 

Professor Arthur F. Wright was affiliated 
with the IPR and wrote articles for their 
subversive publications. He interceded with 
Owen Lattimore on behalf of two German 
scholars who were ordered to be deported 
from China. 

Professor John K. Fairbank was identified 
by Louis Budenz as a member of the Com- 
munist Party. 

Harold Isaacs has been identified as a Com- 
munist and member of the Sorge Spy Ring. 

Two days after the ad appeared in the New 
York Times on behalf of Red China by these 
so-called “U.S,-China Scholars,” Senate Reso- 
lution 139 was introduced which reads in 
part as follows: 

“That the People’s Republic of China 
should be granted its legitimate seat in all 
principal and subsidiary organs of the United 
Nations as the sole government of China; 
that the United States should make no effort 
to impose a formula for dual representation 
by the People’s Republic of China and the 
Republic of China (Taiwan) in the United 
Nations without the prior agreement of those 
two governments to such a formula.... 
that pending the resolution of these issues, 
the People’s Republic of China should be 
granted its legitjmate place in the United 
Nations.” 

Accompanying Resolution 139, was an ad- 
dress which stated in part: 
. . > > . 

The resolution is based on the brief but 
extremely significant policy statement issued 
earlier this week by a distinguished group 
of 110 American China scholars, led by Prof. 
Allen S. Whiting of the University of Mich- 
igan. The signers of the statement include 
scholars at 50 colleges and universities in 
19 States, and represented a broad cross- 
section of academic opinion in many differ- 
ent regions of the country. 

The essence of the resolution I have in- 
troduced is the proposal that the United 
States should adopt a “one China” policy 
toward Chinese representation in the United 
Nations, and that only the People’s Repub- 
lic of China—the Peking Government—is 
entitled to designataion as the Government 
of China for purposes of such representation. 

The resolution specifically rejects the 
adoption of a “two China” policy. ... 

Moving swiftly to get the ball rolling, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations held hear- 
ings and among the “experts” who testified 
in closed secret hearings in connection with 
the Communist China issue were John 
Stewart Service, John Paton Davies, and 
John K, Fairbank, all of whom had been 
active in handing China over to the Com- 
munists in the first place. 
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Born in China of American parents, John 
Stewart Service went into the U.S. State De- 
partment on June 23, 1933. Over and over 
again U.S. intelligence services reported the 
pro-Communist attitude and activities of 
Mr. Service and also that he maintained a 
close contact and personal association with 
individuals known to be Communists, Com- 
munist sympathizers, and others under in- 
vestigation as Soviet intelligence agents. A 
report appeared in the Congressional Record 
of March 30, 1950 (with the consent of the 
Senate) on the activities of Mr. Service. It 
reads in part: 

To indicate to the committee the impor- 
tance of this man’s position as a security risk 
to the Government, I think it should be 
noted that he is one of the dozen top policy 
makers in the entire Department of State on 
far-eastern policy. 

He is one of the small, potent group of 
untouchables who year after year formulate 
and carry out the plans of the Department of 
State and its dealings with foreign nations; 
particularly those in the Far East. 

The Communist affiliations of Service are 
well known. His background is crystal 
clear... 

John Stewart Service was involved in the 
“Amerasia Case,” theft of a total of over 1700 
documents, many of them top secret. The 
report on Service continues: 

Later this man—John Service—was picked 
up by the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
for turning over to the Communists secret 
State Department information. Strangely, 
however, he was never prosecuted. However, 
Joseph Grew, the Under Secretary of State, 
who insisted on his prosecution, was forced 
to resign. Two days after Grew’s successor, 
Dean Acheson, took over as Under Secretary 
of State, this man—John Service—who had 
been picked up by the FBI and who had pre- 
viously urged that communism was the best 
hope of China, was not only reinstated in 
the State Department but promoted. And 
finally, under Acheson, placed in charge of all 
placements and promotions. 

Congressman George A. Dondero of Michi- 
gan, commenting on the Amerasia case at the 
time, pointed out that Mr. Service, along 
with Philip Jaffee, Kate Mitchell, Andrew 
Roth, Mark Gayne and others, was arrested 
on charges preferred by two very responsible 
Americans, J, Edgar Hoover and Under Sec- 
retary of State Joseph Grew; the charges 
generally referred to as the Amerasia case or 
State Department espionage case which al- 
leged violation of espionage laws. The charges 
were brought before the July 1945 grand 
jury but for some reason a change of grand 
jury was obtained by the attorneys for Sery- 
ice, Mitchell and Gayne. The August grand 
jury failed to return indictments because of 
insufficient evidence against the three. “As 
I have charged several times previously on 
the floor of this House,” said Mr. Dondero, 
“there is ample reason for the belief that the 
August grand jury never was presented the 
full evidence against Mr. Service, Miss Mitch- 
ell, and Mr. Gayne.” 

A secret State Department Loyalty Review 
Board was convened and in spite of over- 
whelming evidence involving John S. Service 
in espionage, he was cleared by the special 
Loyalty Review Board. The names of the 
members of the board have been a top secret 
in the State Department and have not been 
made available to any Congressional Com- 
mittee, Reliable confidential sources advise, 
however, that the three men who cleared 
Service. were Dean Acheson, Nelson Rocke- 
feller, and Selden Chapin. 

In a radio broadcast (published in the 
Congressional Record on May 26, 1950): 
Columnist Henry J. Taylor, who later be- 
came a U.S. Ambassador, stated: 

The same forces for protection which 
closed in around the then unknown Alger 
Hiss are now closing is around John S. Serv- 
ice. All of which makes me leery. For I love 
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this country as you do. But it is being eaten 
out from within. 

Just as Secretary of State Acheson prompt- 
ly bled for Alger Hiss, so the Deputy Under 
Secretary of State now promptly takes it 
upon himself to announce—and I quote— 
that the sympathy and good wishes of the 
entire State Department go out to John 
Stewart Service. 

Mr. Taylor observed that because of Serv- 
ice’s pro-Communist activities, he had been 
ordered back from his State Department as- 
signment in China by U.S. Ambassador Pat- 
rick J. Hurley. Mr, Taylor commented, “When 
Service reached America, he was arrested by 
the FBI. . . Was Service detached from policy 
decisions? Well, hardly. After this, Service 
was assigned to Japan to tell General Mac- 
Arthur, of all people, how to negotiate with 
Russia. General MacArthur reportedly re- 
jected Service.” 

John Service was active in the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. The IPR hearings mention 
that John Carter Vincent and John S. Serv- 
ice met with Communist leaders Chou En-lal 
and Lin Piao in November 1942, according to 
Service’s own report, and the Communists 
told Vincent and Service what they would 
like the U.S. to do with respect to the “situ- 
ation” in China. 

Expert No. 2, John K, Fairbank, had been 
a Rhodes Scholar, Rockefeller General Board 
Fellow in China, a Guggenheim Fellow for 
study in Southeast and East Asia, He was 
active in the IPR and Council on Foreign 
Relations. In addition to having been identi- 
fied as a Communist, Fairbank was on the 
advisory board of the American Committee in 
Aid of Chinese Industrial Cooperatives 


(INDUSCO), a Communist front, and was on 
the board of directors of the China Air Coun- 
cil, also a Communist front. 

Fairbank married Wilma Cannon; her sis- 
ter Marion married Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
The Cannon girls’ father, Walter B. Can- 
non, a Harvard professor, had 32 affiliations 


with cited Communist fronts, 

The third China expert, John Paton Davies, 
had a long history of pro-Chinese Commu- 
nist activities as shown in the IPR reports. 
Former Communist Elizabeth Bentley, testi- 
fied under oath that she was told Davies was 
sympathetic to the Communist cause and 
his reports which she read verified this. His 
reports went through the Nathan Gregory 
Silvermaster espionage group. Davies is now 
at the CIA-financed center at MIT, having 
received a top secret security clearance. Also 
here are Communists Harold Isaacs and 
document-stealer Daniel Elisberg. 

Previously utilized information and advice 
came from Joseph R, Starobin, now of York 
University in Toronto, who interviewed Com- 
munist officials at the Paris Peace Talks, was 
a friend of Ho Chi Minh and made recom- 
mendations for U.S. policy to as well 
as Henry Kissinger, whom he saw both in 
Washington, D.C. and San Clemente, Calif. 
Starobin is known to have been an active 
Communist in excess of twenty years and 
was former foreign affairs editor of the Com- 
munist paper Daily Worker. 

It will be noted that a number of the so- 
called Asian scholars and expert witnesses 
have been affiliated with the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, which organization was 
cited on July 2, 1952 in Senate Report 2050 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee as fol- 
lows: “The IPR was a vehicle used by the 
Communists to orientate American far east- 
ern policies toward Communist objectives.” 
“Members of the small core of officials and 
staff members who controlled IPR were either 
Communist, or pro-Communist.” The Com- 
munist Party and Soviet officials considered 
the organization “an instrument of Commu- 
nist policy, propaganda and military intelli- 
gence.” 

The same individuals who played such an 
important part in turning China over to the 
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Communists, and whose subversive activities 
were thoroughly exposed, are now being used 
as a basis for action. 

In the June 1971 Veterans of Foreign Wars 
magazine, J. Edgar Hoover warned of the 
infiltration of Chinese espionage agents into 
the U.S. and the pro-red Chinese orientation 
of groups in the U.S., including the Progres- 
sive Labor Party and the Revolutionary 
Union. He stated that the FBI investigations 
refiect that Revolutionary Union members 
have accumulated weapons and have en- 
gaged in firearms and guerrilla warfare train- 
ing. As late as July 25, 1971 Chou En-Lai, 
in a message to Fidel Castro, reiterated Chi- 
nese Communist solidarity with the Castro 
regime “against U.S. imperialism and its 
running dogs,” and stated that the Chinese 
government and people will fight shoulder to 
shoulder with them against the “U.S. aggres- 
sors through to the end.” 


HAWAII SOLDIER NAMED “ARMY 
AVIATION SOLDIER OF THE 
YEAR,” AN HONOR RICHLY DE- 
SERVED 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, last 
February the front pages of newspapers 
across the country told of the heroic 
deeds of Army Sp5c. Dennis Fujii, a na- 
tive of Hawaii, during the Laotian with- 
drawal operation. 

Specialist Fujii, although wounded 
himself, yave up his place on a medical 
evacuation helicopter to those more seri- 
ously wounded. He stayed for 5 days ata 
South Vietnamese landing zone, sending 
other wounded soldiers before him on 
other rescue helicopters, and directing 
American artillery and air support op- 
erations for the South Vietnamese. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to point out 
that Dennis Fujii resides in my former 
hometown of Hanapepe, “the biggest 
little town” on the island of Kauai, and 
that I have known his family since I was 
a child. 

Last week, Dennis was presented an 
award in honor of having been named 
“Army Aviation Soldier of the Year.” 
This was an honor he richly deserved. 

It is important, Mr. Speaker, to note 
that Dennis Fujii is being acclaimed for 
being a hero under conditions of war, 
rather than being a war hero in the usual 
sense; his efforts last February were di- 
rected primarily toward saving lives, not 
destroying them, 

Mr. Speaker, I offer for inclusion in the 
Recorpd a news article describing the 
award and the story behind it: 

[From the Washington Daily News, Oct. 15, 
1971] 
GALLANTRY DURING Laos WITHDRAWAL—VIET- 
NAM War Hero HONORED HERE 

A Vietnam war hero—who took over a 

South Vietnamese communications post after 


giving up his place on a medical evacuation 
helicopter during the Laotian border with- 
drawal last February—was named “Army Avi- 
ation Soldier of the Year” at ceremonies here 
yesterday. 

Spec. 6 Dennis M, Fjuli of Hanapepe, Ha- 
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waii, received the award from Army Secretary 
Robert F. Froehlke at the 13th annual meet- 
ing of the Army Aviation Association of 
America at the Sheraton Park Hotel. 

The young, lanky soldier stayed five days 
at Landing Zone Ranger, sending more 
wounded out on successive evacuation chop- 
pers and directing U.S, artillery and planes 
supporting South Vietnamese troops because 
he spoke English better than his Vietnamese 
companions, 

He was finally rescued by another helicop- 
ter and sent to a hospital because of shrap- 
nel wounds. His action won him the Purple 
Heart, the Air Medal, the Silver Star and the 
second highest award for gallantry, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. In September he 
was presented the Vietnamese Cross of Gal- 
lantry, the equivalent of the Silver Star. 

After staying in Washington a few days, 
Spec. 5 Fujii plans to fly back to Schofield 
Barracks on the island of Kauai “to be dis- 
charged the day I arrive.” 

He then plans to return to school, prob- 
ably at a community college in Honolulu. 

Having spent a total of two and a half 
years in Vietnam during his three years and 
eight months in the service, he thought he 
would be grounded after his experience in 
Laos, 

“I went back and flew for three months,” 
he said. “Then they came around and said, 
‘you have been flying too long, it’s time to 
quit.’ ” 


THE ALASKA NATIVE LAND CLAIMS 
BILL—SUPPORT FOR THE BILL AS 
REPORTED BY THE INTERIOR 
COMMITTEE 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, this week, 
the House will act on H.R. 10367, the 
Alaska Native land claims bill. During 
the past week, I have communicated with 
all Members regarding my strong sup- 
port of this bill as reported by the House 
Interior and Rules Committees. I have 
also written to inform Members of my 
specific opposition to a number of amend- 
ments which will be proposed relating to 
land planning, wildlife refuges, and St. 
George and St. Paul Islands. 

My opposition to these amendments 
and the opposition of the Alaska Feder- 
ation of Natives is well-known and based 
on the judgment that the amendments 
are appropriate to this legislation, and 
not in the best interests of Alaska’s Na- 
tive people. It is my feeling, and that of 
the Alaska Federation of Natives, that 
the bill should be passed as it was re- 
ported by the Interior Committee. The 
indepth consideration of this committee 
over a period of years and the delibera- 
tions of the committee during the 92d 
Congress provide a strong foundation for 
a fine bill. 

Other important interests also support 
the bill as reported and oppose amend- 
ments. This includes the State of Alaska, 
through Gov. William A. Egan, the AFL- 
CIO, the Seafarer’s International Union, 
and the Leadership Conference on Civil 
Rights, among many other groups. For 
the interest of all Members, I include 
the statements of those mentioned above 
in the Recorp at this point: 
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JUNEAU, ALASKA. 
Hon. Nick BEGICH, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Passage of H.R. 10367 as reported by the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee and by the House Rules Committee is 
in the best interest of the American people, 
the State of Alaska, and all its citizens, na- 
tive and non-native. We urge your support 
for H.R. 10367 as reported to the House by 
the above referred-to committees, 

Wiis A, EGAN, 
Governor oj Alaska. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION 
or LABOR AND CONGRESS 
OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., October 15, 1971. 

The AFL-CIO supports H.R. 10367, the 
Alaska Native Land Claims Settlement Act, 
as reported by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 

This legislation, also supported by the 
Alaska Federation of Natives, the State of 
Alaska, and the Administration, represents a 
compromise providing equitable compensa- 
tion for the long-standing land claims of 
Alaska’s Eskimos, Aleuts, and Indians. The 
bill authorizes $925 million and 40 million 
acres of land for the natives and is a vast im- 
provement for the natives over previously 
proposed legislation. 

Opponents of the legislation, mainly en- 
vironmental groups, apparently will attempt 
to add a restrictive land-use planning 
amendment when the bill is considered on 
the House floor this week. The AFL-CIO op- 
poses any such amendment that would re- 
sult in negating the benefits to Alaskan na- 
tives by imposing economic restrictions on 
the rights provided them under H.R, 10367. 

The AFL-CIO supports national land-use 
planning legislation in contrast to a pro- 
posal that would single out one state for 
unique treatment. Hearings are now being 
held by the Interior Committee's Environ- 
ment Subcommittee on a number of bills 
calling for nationwide comprehensive land- 
use planning. We are convinced that this leg- 
islation requires handling as a complete and 
separate issue. 

Underlying the expected floor fight on H.R. 
10367 is the so-called “pipeline” issue. The 
AFL-CIO supports construction of the Alas- 
kan pipeline, but does not believe this legis- 
lation should be the battleground for a pipe- 
line fight. Those opposed to the pipeline 
have full access to the courts and this access 
will not be impaired by passage of H.R, 
10367, In the meantime, Alaska’s natives will 
not be denied their long withheld economic 
rights. 

For these reasons, the AFL-CIO urges you 
to support, without crippling amendments, 
the Alaskan Native Land Claims Settlement 
Act. 

Sincerely, 
ANDREW J. BIEMILLER, 
Director, Department of Legislation. 

The AFL-CIO Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment and the Seafarers International Union 
strongly urge your support of H.R. 10367 as 
reported by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. We oppose restrictive land 
use planning amendments which we un- 
derstand will be offered by opponents of 
the legislation and will have the effect of 
negating the benefits to Alaska Natives, 
Planning issue should be handled as sep- 
arate matter in hearings now being held by 
Interior Committee’s Environment Subcom- 
mittee. H.R. 10367 also is supported by 
AFL-CIO, Alaska Federation of Natives, the 
State of Alaska and the tion and 
we join them in calling for its passage as 
reported by the committee without amend- 
ment. 

PAUL HALL, 
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WASHINGTON, D.C., 
October 17, 1971. 
Congressman LLOYD MEEDS, 
Cannon Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Alaskan Native Claims Settlement 
Act, H.R. 10367, would restore rightful 
property to one of our Nations most de- 
prived minorities. We understand the set- 
tlement in this bill is satisfactory to Alaskan 
Natives. The leadership conference on civil 
rights and its 125 national participating or- 
ganizations support the bill as reported and 
Opposes any amendments that would jeop- 
ardize unfair settlement. We are sure you 
will do all in your power to see that the 
House passed this important bill. 

CLARENCE MITCHELL, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 


GEN. “CHESTY” PULLER 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, last Mon- 
day the most decorated marine in the 
history of the corps died at the age of 
73. Gen. “Chesty” Puller fought for our 
Nation from Nicaragua, to Guadalcanal, 
to Inchon. He commanded a regiment of 
the 1st Marine Division in Korea dur- 
ing a battle which has been described as, 
“the greatest in the history of American 
arms.” During the battle of Chosin Res- 
ervoir the Ist Marine Division effective- 
ly destroyed an entire Chinese Commu- 
nist army consisting of 12 divisions. 

During his 37 years as a fighting ma- 
rine “Chesty” Puller was awarded the 
Navy Cross five times for heroism and 
gallantry in action, the Distinguished 
Service Cross, and numerous other dec- 
orations. He had the quality of bravery 
which never goes out of fashion if a 
nation is to remain free, the quality of 
courage which formed the final rampart 
the enemy could never breach. He never 
sought glory but rather battle, and in 
the bloody business of the day glory 
found him. He gave his all for his coun- 
try and in always seeking victory helped 
bring the peace which lies at the end of 
war. 

He was a great marine and a great 
American. He would have been at home 
at Valley Forge and volunteered unsuc- 
cessfully for Vietnam. His fighting spirit 
spans our history and forms an impor- 
tant part of it. He will be remembered 
and missed. 

The following stories are from the 

Washington Star, the New York Times, 

and the Los Angeles Times: 

[From the Washington Star, Oct. 13, 1971] 
Cuesty’s Last BEACHHEAD 

With the death of Lieutenant General 
Lewis B. Puller, the Marines, Virginia and 
the nation have lost an almost mythic fig- 
ure. The most decorated Marine in the his- 
tory of the Corps was not a man for all sea- 
sons; nor will be remembered as one of the 
ean military thinkers of this or any other 


What “Chesty” Puller was was an incom- 
parable fighting man, a small-unit leader 
(he never commanded anything larger than 
a regiment in combat) without peer who 
cared for nothing except victory and his 
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men. Enlisted men are not given to adora- 
tion of their generals, but there were few 
Marines who would not have tried to es- 
tablish a beachhead in hell at a nod from 
Chesty Puller. The reason was simple: As his 
old friend General Lewis Walt once put it, 
Puller “didn’t send them into battle, they 
followed him in.” 

His Marines knew, too, that once in bat- 
tle, Puller, who bore the scars of a dozen 
wounds, would see them through. When his 
lst Marines were hard-pressed at Chosin 
Reservoir, Puller vowed that in future years 
he would hold the regiment’s annual re- 
unions in a telephone booth before he would 
permit so much as the body of a single dead 
Marine—not to speak of the wounded—to be 
abandoned on those frozen Korean passes. 
He made good on that vow and the Ist Ma- 
rines came out together, the living and the 
dead, bringing with them the shattered rem- 
nants of other units. 

The retired—but not retiring—general 
never learned to suffer fools gladly and, as a 
consequence, his stars came late and he was 
denied the higher combat commands to 
which he aspired. But there never was a 
better Marine than that barrel-chested, lan- 
tern-jJawed, hard-drinking rifleman from 
West Point, Virginia, “Chesty” Puller. 


[From the Washington Star, Oct. 13, 1971] 


MARINE GEN. “CHESTY” PULLER; WINNER OF 
Frve Navy Crosses 
(By Jeremiah O'Leary) 

Lt. Gen. Lewis B. (Chesty) Puller, one of 
the toughest and most decorated Marines in 
the history of the corps, died yesterday at 
Kecoughtan Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital in Hampton, Va. He was 73 years old. 

Puller was a roaring and fearless combat 
soldier whose courage won him unprece- 
dented five Navy Crosses for heroism. He was 
also a figure of controversy because of his 
outspoken comments on the virtues of whisky 
and the failings of the U.S. Army, 

He was the hero of dozens of battles from 
the “banana war” skirmishes of Haiti and 
Nicaragua when he was a young officer to his 
more flamboyant roles in the battles against 
the Japanese in World War II and the Chi- 
nese and North Koreans in the early 1950s. 

Wherever he served, Puller was the ideal 
as well as the champion of the enlisted Ma- 
rines. Over the nearly four decades of his 
service, Puller was known to more enlisted 
Leathernecks than any other officer. 

He was a profane, barrel-chested man of 
medium height but recognizable anywhere by 
his pouter-pigeon stance and the out-thrust 
jaw that were his trademarks. Puller was not 
a handsome man but Marines have always 
admired anyone saltier than themselves, as 
“Chesty”’ proved to be repeatedly all his life. 

War was the most honorable profession 
Puller could imagine and he practiced it with 
almost incredible flair. Born in Virginia’s 
Northern Neck, the son of a wholesale grocer, 
Puller left Virginia Military Institute after 
one year to enlist in the Marines in 1918 in 
order to fight the Germans. The armistice 
came before Puller got to France. 

In the intervening years before Pearl Har- 
bor, he battled hostile forces in Haiti and 
Sandinistas in Nicaragua and in 1941 com- 
manded a Marine battalion in Shanghai 
against the Japanese Army. 

Little more than a year later, the war had 
started and Puller was on Guadalcanal com- 
manding a battalion of the 7th Marines, He 
was struck seven times in the body by shrap- 
nel which gave rise to the legend that Pul- 
ler’s posture was due to a silver plate im- 
planted in his chest. A corpsman tried to 
hang a casualty tag on Puller and he roared, 
“Take that thing and hang it on a bottle. I'm 
still in command here.” 

In the nine months after the victory at 
Guadalcanal, Puller became the regimental 
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executive officer which to him was practically 
a rear-echelon assignment. 

But he got back into front line combat 
three days after Christmas Eve in 1943, land- 
ing with the ist Marine Division on New 
Britain Island. 

In November 1950, Puller commanded a 
regiment of the ist Division in Korea when 
six Chinese divisions surrounded them in 
what became the Battle of Chosen Reservoir. 

The United Nations forces were retreating 
in disorder all along the front. But Puller 
growled, “Those poor bastards. Now they've 
got us just where we want them.” 

It is history that the Marines marched 
out from “frozen Chosin” in temperatures 
30 degrees below zero, fighting every inch 
of the way. They brought out with them 
every man, dead or alive, and every vehicle 
that would move. The Marines became con- 
siderably richer in transport than they were 
at the start by salvaging most of the aban- 
doned trucks and jeeps of a shattered U.S. 
Army division. 

Puller became a brigadier general and 
assistant division commander in 1951 and 
was the leading spirit of the counterattacks 
in April which decisively defeated the Chi- 
nese along the 38th parallel. 

Puller became a great favorite of the press 
in Korea because of his acerbic directness 
and the reporters protected him from the 
consequences of his opinions. 

He was fond of telling how he had handied 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur when the “great 
man” sent word that he wanted to decorate 
Puller for his role in the conquering of In- 
chon, Puller, who was in his command post 
atop a mountain, sent word that if Mac- 
Arthur wanted to see him he would have to 
come up to the front. 

But when he left Korea to return to the 
United States in mid-1951, Puller was met 
by reporters he didn’t know in Hono- 
lulu and they quoted him on things he had 
been saying all along. 

The crusher was when he said he saw no 
reason why a man old enough to fight 
shouldn't be old enough to have some beer 
and whisky. The WCTU and America’s 
mothers raised a national storm and Puller’s 
career went into eclipse. 

He was forced to retire in 1955 because of 
high blood pressure and all his roars of pro- 
test did him no good. 

The last 15 years were quiet ones for Pul- 
ler, whose greatest pleasure was to sit on 
his porch at Saluda, Middlesex County, Va., 
talking of old campaigns and half-forgotten 
battles with the men who served with him. 
He had suffered a series of strokes and en- 
tered the hospital in July. 

He leaves his wife, the former Virginia 
Montague Evans, of Saluda, and three chil- 
dren, Virginia, Lewis B. Jr. and Martha. 

Services will be held at noon Thursday in 
Christ Episcopal Church in Christchurch, 
Va., with burial in the church cemetery. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 13, 1971] 


GEN. CHESTY PULLER DIES; Mosr DECORATED 
MARINE; COMMISSIONED aT 20, HE Won FIVE 
Navy Crosses—Lep UNIT at INcHon 


Hampton, Va., October 11.—Lieut. Gen. 
Lewis B. Puller, the most decorated member 
of the Marine Corps, died Monday after a 
long illness, He was 73 years old. 

TOUGH, PROFANE AND LOYAL 

During a long and stormy career, Lewis 
Burwell Puller acquired the nickname Chesty, 
a reputation as the toughest marine in the 
Corps and nearly every medal for valor 
awarded by the services, including a record 
total of the Navy Crosses. 

He was a blunt, profane, cigar-chewing 
officer who walked with his beribboned chest 


thrown out like a bantam rooster and with 
a belligerent thrust to his jaw. He had an 
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intense, almost noisy, loyalty to his service 
and a fierce contempt for weakness in men, 
and he reveled in fighting as other men do 
in leisure. 

General Puller was called as a defense wit- 
ness in the 1956 trial of a Marine Corps drill 
sergeant, S/Sgt. Matthew C. McKeon in the 
drowning of six recruits in a training acci- 
dent at Parris Island, S.C. The sergeant was 
found guilty of negligent homicide but ac- 
quitted of the more serious charges of man- 
slaughter, oppression of troops, and conduct 
detrimental to the service. 

General Puller’s testimony that the tough 
training march was not oppression was re- 
garded as a strong factor in the verdict. 

The general’s courage and his roughness 
were Marine Corps legends that had inspired 
soldiers for more than three decades—from 
Nicaragua to Wonson, Yet he had gentler 
virtues, too, He was quietly religious, a de- 
voted family man, an officer who inspired 
love as well as respect from those who served 
under him, and a man who read not much 
but well. 

His ideal was Andrew Jackson, a man he 
regarded as “fitted for war by natural in- 
stincts, by study and by self-discipline.” 
And when he went into battle, along with his 
courage and profanity, he carried around his 
neck the Crusader’s Cross of the Episcopal 
Church and in his pocket a copy of Caesar’s 
“Gallic Wars.” 

General Puller was born June 26, 1898, 
and was reared in the Virginia town of West 
Point, virtually weaned on the stirring tales 
of Confederate veterans. 


ENLISTED AS A PRIVATE 


As a youth he entered the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, time-honored path to a mili- 
tary career, but left when World War I broke 
ou’ to enlist as a private in the Marine Corps 
because he could get a commission at the 
age of 20. 

He did, but his aptitude for military life 
kept him in this country training troops, a 
fate that developed in him the command of 
Picturesque profanity for which he later be- 
came noted. 

When the war ended he was retired to inac- 
tive duty, but immediately re-enlisted for 
service in Haiti, where some sharp jungle 
fighting was going on. There, as a corporal in 
the Marines and a first lieutenant in the 
Haitian gendarmerie, he battled revolution- 
aries and won the Haitian Military Medal. 

After five years and some 40-odd fighting 
engagements, he was again commissioned a 
Marine second lieutenant and was trans- 
ferred to Hawaii to take charge of the rifie 
range. 

Bored with this, he asked for transfer to 
Nicaragua, where a bandit named Sandino 
was stirring up trouble. As a captain in the 
Nicaragua National Guard he did his best to 
restore order and led his troops in at least 60 
battles, In two of these he so distinguished 
himself that he won the Navy Cross for each. 

By the time of the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
General Puller was back in the United States 
commanding the First Battalion of the Sev- 
enth Marines at Camp Lejeune, N.C. Against 
the sharp resistance of his regimental com- 
mander, he insisted on training his men in 
jungle fighting and personal camouflage 
tricks, 

The training paid off in 1942, when his bat- 
talion landed on Guadalcanal and fought a 
stubborn battle against wave on wave of 
Japanese troops to hold Henderson Field, 
After weeks of attrition his unit was down to 
500 men holding a 2,000-yard line—but they 
held, and General Puller won a third Navy 
Cross. 

A month later he was hit by a shell when 
he was trying to repair a telephone line, 
Though his foot and leg were filled with frag- 
ments, he stubbornly refused to go to the 
rear until, as he noted in his combat journal, 
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“I found myself unable to keep up with my 
battalion.” 

He won the Bronze Star and, after his leg 
was repaired, returned to this country for a 
lecture tour at Army schools. But he went 
back to the wars again in December, 1943, as 
a staff officer on Cape Gloucester in the Pa- 
cific. For his heroism there he won a fourth 
Navy Cross—a record in the Corps. 

At Peleliu, where he won the Legion of 
Merit, he ran into the toughest fighting he 
had seen. As commander of the First Ma- 
rine Regiment, he relentlessly drove against 
the Japanese holed up in the caves of Bloody 
Nose Ridge. His regiment lost 60 per cent of 
its men and 74 per cent of its officers. 

Peleliu was his last fight against the Jap- 
anese. Trouble from his old wound came back 
and he had to return to the States for treat- 
ment. He finished out the war training re- 
placements at Camp Lejeune. 

When the Korean war broke out General 
Puller was commanding the Marine Barracks 
at Pearl Harbor. For a man whose blood was 
thinned by years in tropical posts the bitter 
cold of Korea was a dreadful ordeal. But it 
did not quench his courage. 

General Puller was the leader of the First 
Marine Regiment at the famed Inchon land- 
ing in 1950. After a stiff battle with heavy 
casualties at Yongdonpo, his regiment 
reached the city gates at Seoul and then 
fought a block-by-block battle to regain the 
city. General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur rewarded him with the Silver Star. 
Later he won a fifth Navy Cross for his ac- 
tion at the Chosin Reservoir in Korea. 

With every medal for valor given by the 
services, except the Medal of Honor, he won 
his general's star early in 1951. He gave up 
his regiment to take over as assistant com- 
mander of the First Marine Division. But 
two months later he was recalled to the 
United States to take over command of the 
Third Marine Brigade in training at Camp 
Pendleton, Calif. 


RICOCHET OF HEADLINES 


General Puller’s return, which started as a 
triumph, turned out to be the bitterest ex- 
perience in his life. He was angry over many 
things in Korea, as were many others, and he 
was a man given to speaking his mind. He 
had not yet learned the ricochet of head- 
lines. 

From Pearl Harbor to his home in Saluda, 
Va., his flight back left behind a trail of 
headlines and public uproar. 

At Pearl Harbor he said that fighting men 
needed to be trained better. “I want them to 
be able to march 20 miles, the last five at 
double time, and then be ready to fight,” he 
said. 

In San Francisco, between planes, he de- 
rided the frills of some training camps and 
it was clear he was talking about the Army. 
Get rid of the ice cream, candy and giris, 
he said, and “give ‘em beer and whisky.” 

By the time he reached his home the up- 
roar from the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
preachers, priests, parsons, mothers and even 
veterans was deafening. He was deluged with 
vituperative mail, and the Marine Corps it- 
self finally had to come to his defense with 
an official statement. 

Thereafter General Puller continued in 
training commands, first at Camp Pendleton 
and later at Coronado, Calif. in 1953 he was 
promoted to two-star rank as a major gen- 
eral, and the next year he took command of 
the Second Marine Division at Camp Lejeune. 

General Puller is survived by his widow, 
the former Virginia Evans; a son, Lewis Jr., 
who lost both legs and parts of six fingers 
while serving as a marine in Vietnam, and 
two daughters, Mrs. William H. Dabney and 
Mrs. Michael P. Downs. 

He will be buried with full military honors 
Thursday In Christchurch, Va. 
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{From the Los Angeles Times, Oct. 13, 1971] 


GENERAL PULLER, Most DECORATED MARINE OF 
‘THREE Waks, DIES 


Hampton, Va.—Retired Lt. Gen. Lewis B. 
(Chesty) Puller, 73, a crusty, sometimes un- 
couth marine whose actions in two world 
wars and Korea made him the corps’ most 
decorated man, died Monday night after a 
long illness. 

Puller, received 56 decorations during 
service in the Marine Corps from 1917 until 
his retirement in 1955. He requested reacti- 
vation for service in Vietnam at age 67 but 
was turned down. 

He was the only man ever to win five Navy 
Crosses, 

Gen, Douglas MacArthur personally 
awarded Puller the Silver Star in Korea in 
1950. 

When MacArthur strode up a hill to Pull- 
er's command post overlooking a battle be- 
low and pinned the Silver Star on him for 
conducting a “magnificent operation,” Puller 
grunted, “Thanks.” 

Then, ignoring protocol, Puller said, “Ex- 
cuse me, General, if I don't conduct you to 
your car. But my job is up here.” 

On an occasion when Chinese Communist 
surrounded Puller's troops in Korea, Puller 
remarked to subordinates, “Those poor bas- 
tards. They've got us just where we want 
them. We can shoot in every direction now.” 

Puller had been in ill health since suf- 
fering a stroke several years ago. Death came 
at 7:55 p.m. at Kecoughtan Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospital here. 

On a visit in December, 1968, to Virginia 
Military Institute—which claimed him as 
one of its own—Puller recalled his year at 
VMI as a “rat” in 1917. 

That was the year, he said, “the Army took 
all our rifies. I figured if they needed our 
rifles, they needed me." 

So he left the cadet corps to join the Ma- 
rine Corps as a private. He retired as a three- 
star general 38 years later. 

His career included command of the Ist 
Marine Division in World War II and later 
in Korea. 

SON IS STUDENT 

His son—Lewis B. Puller Jr.—lost both legs 
in the fighting in Vietnam and was in criti- 
cal condition for months, He since has be- 
come a law student at the College of Wil- 
liam and Mary, and in July of this year he 
was in the news when he announced that 
he had sharply changed his thinking on the 
Vietnam war. “If I were drafted and given or- 
ders for Vietnam, I would not go,” the 
younger Puller said. 

Born in West Point, Va., June 26, 1889, 
Puller served in the Marine Corps from 1919 
to 1924 in Haiti as an officer in the Gendar- 
merie d'Haiti, joined the Nicaraguan National 
Guard Detachment in 1928 and won the Navy 
Cross for outstanding service in an action 
against bandits. 

He returned to the United States in 1931 
but went back to Nicaragua in 1932 and won 
a gold star in lieu of his second Navy Cross 
for outstanding services in action against 
bandits. Later he served in China. 

In World War II, while commanding the 
1st Battalion of the Ist Marine Division, he 
won a second gold star in lieu of his third 
Navy Cross at Guadalcanal in 1942. In 1943, 
while serving in the Cape Gloucester opera- 
tion, he received a gold star in lieu of his 
fourth Navy Cross. The following year he was 
awarded the Legion of Merit for outstanding 
services after participating in the capture 
of Peleliu. 

OTHER DECORATIONS 

Other decorations include the Silver Star 
won in Korea in 1950; the Army Distin- 
guished Service Cross; the Bronze Star and 
the Purple Heart, both at Guadalcanal in 
1942; Presidential Unit Citation with two 
Bonze Stars, Guadalcanal—i1942 and Pele- 
liu—1944, 
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At Guadalcanal, in one attack Puller led 
against the Japanese, he was wounded seven 
times but continued fighting. 

The nickname “Chesty” was derived from 
Puller’s ramrod straight back and his in- 
filated chest. 

His associates recognized him as a tough 
uncouth and profane marine. 


BAPTISTS OPPOSE PRAYER 
AMENDMENT 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, as 
evidenced by the following statements, 
all major Baptist groups in this country 
are opposed to the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment regarding prayer in 
public buildings. 

The statements follow: 

BAPTIST JOINT COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

Participating groups: 

American Baptist Convention. 

Baptist Conference of Canada. 

Baptist General Conference. 

National Baptist Convention. 

National Baptist Convention, U.S.A. Inc. 

North American Baptist General Confer- 
ence, 

Progressive National Baptist Convention, 
Inc. 

Seventh Day Baptist General Conference. 

Southern Baptist Convention. 


A RESOLUTION ON RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AND 
THE NONDENOMINATIONAL PRAYER AMEND- 
MENT 


(Sec. 1. Nothing contained in this Con- 
stitution shall abridge the right of persons 
lawfully assembled, in any public building 
which is supported in whole or in part 
through the expenditure of public funds, 
to participate in nondenominational prayer. 
H.J. Res. 191) 

Whereas, there is currently before the 
House of Representatives a proposal (H.J. 
Res. 191) to amend the Constitution of the 
United States so as to authorize participa- 
tion in nondenominational prayer in any 
public building; and 

Whereas, this proposal, by authorizing par- 
ticipation in nondenominational prayer, 
opens the door for government to determine 
what is acceptable prayer; and 

Whereas, we are vitally concerned to main- 
tain religious liberty, without any infringe- 
ment by governmental regulation of any 
form, as now provided without qualification 
by the First Amendment to the Constitution; 

Be it therefore resolved that we, the Bap- 
tist Joint Committee on Public Affairs, as- 
sembled in formal session on October 6, 1971, 
hereby record our opposition to H.J. Res. 191, 
and support our stand with the following 
reasons: 

1. We are sympathetic with the sincere 
desire of many people to preserve the right 
to all persons to engage in genuine prayer. 
We deny, however, that any elected body or 
governmental authority has the right to 
determine either the place or the content of 
prayer, as is implied in the proposed con- 
stitutional nondenominational prayer 
amendment. 

2. Moreover, we foresee that to authorize 
government by a constitutional amendment 
to intervene in the sacred privilege of prayer, 
long enshrined in the character and tradi- 
tion of our nation, is to make of government 
a judge of theology and an administrator of 
religious practice. 
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3. We fear that, if such a proposed amend- 
ment should become a part of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, a new religion of 
“nondenominationalism"” would in a meas- 
ure become established which could threaten 
the integrity of both church and state. 

4. The amendment could enable govern- 
ment to impose the limits of “nondenomi- 
nationalism” on religious practices in any 
building that is built in whole or in part by 
public funds—a school, a hospital, a day 
care center, a nursing home, a children’s 
home—thereby nullifying the constitutional 
right of the free exercise of religion. 

5. We affirm the right of school children 
or any other segment of the population to 
engage voluntarily in their own prayers 
without government authorization or super- 
vision. This right, we believe, is protected 
adequately by the First Amendment as it 
now stands: 

Article 1. Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof; . . . 

6. Pinally, it is our opinion that the pro- 
posed amendment is offered in view of a 
misinterpretation of the so-called “prayer 
and Bible reading” decisions of the Supreme 
Court in 1962 and 1963, which properly pro- 
hibited government Intrusion into the re- 
ligious activity of school children. At no 
time has the Supreme Court prohibited vol- 
untary prayer but has only ruled against 
governmentally prescribed prayer and gov- 
ernmentally sponsored religious exercises. 


AMERICAN BAPTIST CONVENTION: SEPARATION 
OF CHURCH AND STATE 


(Voted at the annual sessions of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention, May 22, 1964.) 

Baptists believe that religious faith must 
involve a vital encounter between man and 
God and that religious form cannot be sub- 
stituted for this encounter. 

The viewpoints of Baptists (in particular, 
John Leland) with regard to religious liberty 
and the necessity for the separation of 
church and state had its influence on the 
writers of the Bill of Rights and resulted in 
the first amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States which has become the cor- 
nerstone of religious liberty. 

Thus Baptists have long opposed any com- 
pulsion to conformity in religious belief or 
in the practice of religion. The first amend- 
ment has supported this freedom. The pro- 
posed change in that amendment could 
weaken it and bring the power of the State 
to bear on individuals to conform and to 
participate in prescribed religious practices. 

An amendment to permit compulsory Bible 
reading and prayer in the public schools is 
not only a danger to the freedom of non- 
believers, it is also a threat to the religious 
well-being of the believer, It is because of 
a deep respect for worship, and the recogni- 
tion that prayer is essential and should be 
a vital encounter between man and God, that 
Baptists oppose devotional exercises that cre 
more rote than worship. Therefore we reaf- 
firm our belief in the separation of church 
and state as written in the first amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

And we reaffirm our historic Baptist belief 
that religion should not be a matter of com- 
pulsion and that prayers and religious prac- 
tices should not be prescribed by law or by 
a teacher or public school official; 

We further urge that American Baptists 
develop present programs and explore new 
and more effective ways of reaching children 
and youth for Jesus Christ who are currently 
not being reached; and 

We also urge American Baptist churches 
and families to give special study this year 
to our historic Baptist position in the con- 
text of current issues in church and State 
relations, 
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Baptist GENERAL CONFERENCE 

Lloyd W. Dahlquist, general secretary, 
board of trustees, Baptist General Conference, 
May 11, 1964. 

There is no question in our mind or heart as 
to our desire to have all people read the 
Bible, for it is the abiding word of God. How- 
ever, we must exercise care on how we get 
people, children or adults, to read the Bible. 
If our Bible is forced upon anybody by gov- 
ernment regulation, then we may be forced 
by legislation to have the writings of other 
religions in our schools. We need to have 
both the immediate and ultimate perspective. 

We are living in days of prophetic fulfill- 
ment, so clearly seen in the paganizing and 
secularizing of our society. It is against this 
total trend that we must bend every effort in 
personal life, homelife, and church. The deep- 
seated tragedy is that the Bible and prayer 
have so little meaning to the average Chris- 
tian and church member, Conference Baptists 
included. 

The remedy is not legislation, but the gov- 
ernment of the Holy Spirit in our lives, 
homes, and churches. We need revival fire to 
burn at the home base, then it will spread to 
others, affecting every area of life, schoolwork, 
business and play. 

O God, so let it be! Amen! 


NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION, U.S.A., INC. 


J. H. Jackson, president, the National 
Baptist Convention, U.S.A., Inc., April 24, 
1964. 

It is my position that the Supreme Court 
interpreted properly the Constitution in deal- 
ing with the issue of prescribed prayer and 
Bible reading in our public schools. 

I do not favor any constitutional change in 
this matter, for the church does not need 
government to assist her in the propagation 
of her faith. I believe firmly in the separstion 
of church and state, and a constitutional pre- 
scription involving the matter of prayer and 
Bible reading is putting government in the 
business of religion * * *. 


NORTH AMERICAN BAPTIST GENERAL 
CONFERENCE 

Frank H. Woyke, executive secretary, North 
American Baptist General Conference, 
August 1962 

Much excitement has been stirred by the 
recent Supreme Court decision declaring un- 
constitutional the prayer adopted by the 
State Board of Regents of New York for use 
in all public schools in the State. 

A storm of protest greeted the decision 
* + +, There was a widespread impression 
that this decision proved the Supreme Court 
to be against prayer, antireligious, and in 
favor of the secularization of American life. 

What are the facts? 

1. The Supreme Court did not declare op- 
position to prayer. It simply said that prayer 
“composed by governmental officials as a part 
of a government program to further religious 
beliefs” is unconstitutional. The Court held 
that the regents’ prayer in New York was an 
“official” prayer and thus violated the rights 
of citizens under the Ist and 14th amend- 
ments. 

2. The Court did not eliminate God from 
our public life. It simply stated that the es- 
tablishment of religion has a tendency to 
destroy government and to degrade religion. 
The Court also declared that governmentally 
established religions and religious persecu- 
tion go hand in hand. Is this not what all 
those who prize religious freedom have been 
saying all along? 

PROGRESSIVE NATIONAL BAPTIST CONVENTION, 
Inc. 
A STATEMENT OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AND 
VOLUNTARY PRAYER 

The people called Baptists have always be- 

lieved in and contended for the principle of 
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religious liberty for all and the fact that 
prayer, to be genuine, must be voluntary 
. . . for prayer is communion with God. 

The Progressive National Baptist Conven- 
tion, Inc., adheres to this principle and be- 
lieves further that prayer should neither be 
hindered nor compelled by any governmental 
or ecclesiastical authority. 

We believe that the First Amendment to 
the Constitution which states, “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof,” is a sufficient guarantee of 
religious liberty for all. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has rendered decisions 
which fairly and adequately interpret this 
amendment, 

We believe further that another amend- 
ment to the Constitution relative to religion 
in general and prayer in particular could be- 
cloud the clear statement of the First Amend- 
ment and afford an opportunity for courts 
in the future to interpret the First Amend- 
ment differently. Therefore, we oppose a pray- 
er amendment to the Constitution. 

S. S. HODGES, 
Executive Secretary. 

Progressive National Baptist Convention, 

Inc., Washington, D.C. 


SEVENTH Day BAPTIST GENERAL CONFERENCE 


Harley D. Bond, executive secretary, Sev- 
enth Day Baptist General Conferenece, May 
5, 1964. 

The first amendment to the Constitution 
very clearly permits free exercise of religion. 
and safeguards against the establishment, by 
law, of any specified religion. The Supreme 
Court, in the decision which made unlawful 
the prescribing of prayers by a political sub- 
division (and we assume by the National 
Government), upheld the safeguard. Unfor- 
tunately the decision of the Supreme Court 
has been grossly misinterpreted. 

The time factor has not permitted the 
Seventh Day Baptist General Conference to 
consider House Joint Resolution 693. How- 
ever, as one member of that minority group, 
I wish to express my personal opposition to 
House Joint Resolution 693 or to any other 
constitutional amendment which would af- 
fect the safeguards of the first amendment. 
House Joint Resolution 693 would be an en- 
actment in opposition to the nonestablish- 
ment of religion. Ironically, it implies a per- 
missiveness to Bible reading and prayer, both 
of which are implicit in the first amendment. 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 
ON VOLUNTARY PRAYER 


Whereas, There is a continuing national 
discussion on the relationship between pub- 
lic agencies and the advancement of religion 
and 

Whereas, Baptists have made a major con- 
tribution to the world by insisting on reli- 
gious liberty for all and by emphasizing that 
a genuine religious experience is a voluntary 
response to God, and 

Whereas, Prayer is one of the most inti- 
mate and sacred relationships to God and 
must be kept free from governmental or 
ecclesiastical intrusion, and 

Whereas, Prayer is not a genuine response 
to God unless it is voluntary. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention in session at St. Louis, Mo., June 2, 
1971, reaffirm its resolution on Religious 
Liberty approved by the Convention at 
Atlantic City, N.J., May 22, 1964 (see page 80. 
SBC Annual 1964), and 

Be it further Resolved, that we do hereby 
reaffirm our belief in voluntary prayer on the 
part of all people and that we urge the 
churches to teach their members the true 
mature of prayer and the role of the Holy 
Spirit in helping people to pray, and 

Be it further Resolved, that the Southern 
Baptist Convention encourage its constitu- 
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ency to participate in prayer experiences that 

are voluntary and uncoerced by govern- 

mental or ecclesiastical authorities. 
RESOLUTION NO. 2—RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 

In this anniversary year we are grateful 
for the witness which our Baptist movement 
has been privileged to bear. The discern- 
ment of the call of God in Christ has led us 
to a glorious experience of evangelism and 
missionary outreach through the power of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Our leaders and our people have firmly re- 
jected the use of the coercive powers of gov- 
ernment in the realm of religion. Baptists 
had much to do with writing the First 
Amendment into the Constitution of the 
United States and have been in the forefront 
in preserving the religious liberty that our 
nation has enjoyed. We have unflinchingly 
declared our desire for separation of church 
and state in resolutions, in sermons and in 
policies and practices. 

1. We, the messengers of the Convention 
hereby affirm our support for the concepts 
and the vocabulary of the First Amendment 
including both its prohibition upon govern- 
ment roles in religious programs and its 
protection of free exercise of religion for the 
people. 

2. We enunciate our concern that public 
Officials and public servants of all types shall 
have the same free exercise of religion as 
other citizens, but that this freedom does not 
entitle them to use public or official powers 
for the advancement of religious commit- 
ments or ideas, In applying this principle 
to the field of public education, we affirm the 
historic right of our schools to full academic 
freedom for the pursuit of all knowledge 
religious or otherwise. 

3. We appeal to the Congress of the United 
States to allow the First Amendment of the 
Constitution of United States to stand as 
our guarantee of religious liberty, and we 
oppose the adoption of any further amend- 
ment to that Constitution respecting estab- 
lishment of religion or free exercise thereof. 

4. We urge all our channels, leaders, and 
churches to involve themselves thoroughly in 
study of the biblical, the historical, and the 
contemporary issues related to religious lib- 
erty to the end that our heritage of freedom 
and responsibility under God may be clearly 
understood and appreciated by the next gen- 
eration and by ever larger proportions of the 
world’s peoples. 


CONGRESSMAN BOB SIKES IS A 
NATIONAL LEADER 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the other 
day I received in my mail the October 8 
edition of the Florida Poll which is a pub- 
lication edited by my fine and able con- 
stituent Joe Abram, and which has for 
years been making observations on na- 
tional and local governmental matters. 
In this recent edition, a very fine tribute 
appears to our beloved colleague Bos 
Sixes and I am happy to include it at 
this point in the RECORD: 

Bos SIKES 

Bob Sikes, colorful and able “Congress- 
man” from Crestview and big game hunter 
among the 10 most powerful men in “Con- 
gress”. Sikes has brought many projects and 
installations to our state and as a strong 
senior member of the Armed Services Com- 
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mittee and chairman of the Contract Com- 
mittee has caused him to be listed as one 
of 10 most powerful men in America. 

I am sure that one of the best known and 
respected in Congress today is the ever smil- 
ing Dean of Florida’s Delegation in Congress 
from Crestview, Bob Sikes, Bob is a former 
newspaperman, Publisher and I believe car- 
ries a union card as a former Telegraph Op- 
erator. Sikes has now joined the ranks of 
“Big Game Hunters” returning from Africa 
with a top Hunting Group from the United 
States with some valuable trophies to hang 
in his office. Congessman Sikes represents 
Florida’s First Congressional District now 
made up of Escambia, Santa Rosa, Okalosa, 
Walton, Holmes, Jackson, Washington, Bay 
and Gulf Counties. Wherever you go in his 
District he is loved by all and has received Ci- 
tations and Honors from Catholics, Protes- 
tants, Greek and Jewish groups and is as 
strong among the blacks as he is among the 
whites. Bob Sikes is Truly the “All American” 
man in Congress who has worked harmo- 
niously with all Committees to keep the 
“NASA” Program going and to help keep 
America strong. It is men like Sikes who has 
made Florida a great State and you will see 
him and his work standing out for the poor, 
the sick, the needy and all peoples, I doubt 
that Congressman Bob Sikes will have any 
opposition next year and if someone dares op- 
pose him he will be the “winner” in landslide 
figures, My way of thinking based on talking 
to people all over the state that Florida needs 
more men like civic leader, former publisher 
and newspaperman, church leader and now 
“big game” hunter Bob Sikes. . . . If Bob had 
been living in Ohio, New York, Illinois or even 
Penn., he would have been President of the 
United States. 


VIETNAM 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I was won- 
dering, in view of the events of the 
past few weeks in Saigon, if any Mem- 
ber of Congress or any member of the 
executive branch would care to say he 
or she is willing, from this day for- 
ward, to give his or her life, limb, san- 
ity, or freedom—POW even for another 
day—further to prop up the Saigon 
dictatorship. 

Other Americans are being ordered 
to do so today. 


Following is the language of House 
Resolution 630, which I introduced on 
September 30, 1971: 


Whereas the President of the United States 
on March 4, 1971, stated that his policy is 
that: “as long as there are American POW’s 
in North Vietnam we will have to maintain a 
residual force in South Vietnam. That is 
the least we can negotiate for.” 

Whereas Madame Nguyen Thi Binh, chief 
delegate of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam stated on July 1, 1971, that the policy 
of her government is: “If the United States 
Government sets a terminal date for the 
withdrawal from South Vietnam in 1971 of 
the totality of United States forces and those 
of the other foreign countries in the United 
States camp, the parties will at the same 
time agree on the modalities: 

“A. Of the withdrawal in safety from 
South Vietnam of the totality of United 
States forces and those of the other foreign 
countries in the United States camp; 
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“B. Of the release of the totality of mili- 
tary men of all parties and the civilians cap- 
tured in the war (including American pilots 
captured in North Vietnam), so that they 
may all rapidly return to their homes. 

“These two operations will begin on the 
same date and will end on the same date. 

“A cease-fire will be observed between 
the South Vietnam People’s Liberation 
Armed Forces and the Armed Forces of the 
other foreign countries in the United States 
camp, as soon as the parties reach agree- 
ment on the withdrawal from South Viet- 
nam of the totality of United States forces 
and those of the other foreign countries in 
the United States camp.” 

Resolved, That the United States shall 
forthwith propose at the Paris peace talks 
that in return for the return of all American 
prisoners held in Indochina, the United 
States shall withdraw all its Armed Forces 
from South Vietnam within sixty days fol- 
lowing the signing of the agreement: Pro- 
vided, That the agreement shall contain 
guarantee by the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam and the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam of safe conduct out of Vietnam for all 
American prisoners and all American Armed 
Forces simultaneously. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 12, 1971 


Mr. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to stand today and join my many col- 
leagues in paying tribute to Christopher 
Columbus. This year for the first time 
the Nation is paying official tribute to 
Columbus, as we have proclaimed the 
second Monday to be a Federal holiday— 
Christopher Columbus Day—an objective 
I have sought through legislation in my 
many years in Congress. 

I would like to thank the senior mem- 
ber of my New Jersey delegation (Mr. 
Roprno) for allowing us this opportu- 
nity to speak in honor of Columbus. 

It can be said that Columbus was not 
the first to reach America. The Vikings 
may well have sent explorers to our 
shores, and certainly the American In- 
dians were settled and established on the 
North American continent prior to 
Columbus’ landing in 1492. 

Yet every American schoolboy and girl 
knows the name of Christopher Colum- 
bus—and with good reason—for his was 
the voyage of discovery that counted. 

It was the great Italian idealist who set 
out from Europe against the advise of 
scientists and heads of state in search of 
the northwest passage to the Orient and 
found instead the New World. This was 
the discovery which led to the coloniza- 
tion of the Western Hemisphere and to 
the ultimate growth of a great Nation. 
The characteristics he exhibited, inquisi- 
tiveness, conscientiousness, and persever- 
ance, have surfaced time and time again 
in American history, but they were first 
exemplified in America by Christopher 
Columbus. 

The Italian-American community has 
much to be proud of in its first favorite 
son. The history of America is studded 
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with the deeds and virtues of Italian 
Americans, who stand today as one of the 
most productive and patriotic of the 
many ethnic minorities in the American 
melting pot. 

When one pays tribute to Columbus, 
one must at the same time pay tribute 
to the Italian-American community. I 
am proud today to pay such tribute to 
both. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEALTH HEARINGS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr, FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the chil- 
dren and youth projects, established un- 
der Public Law 89-97, have provided 
comprehensive child care to a number of 
children in Minneapolis. This act was 
truly an innovative idea in the delivery of 
health care to children as it focused on 
preventive care. As the following two 
statements show, the programs have pro- 
vided preventive care at less cost. 

Dr. Vernon E. Weckwerth at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has been the direc- 
tor of the systems development proj- 
ect. This project had a mandate to de- 
velop a management system for assess- 
ing the impact on children of these proj- 
ects. In his statement Dr. Weckwerth de- 
velops eight points concerning health 
care especially as it is related to the chil- 
dren and youth projects. 

Of even more significant interest is the 
statement by Dr. Tor Dahl. Dr. Dahl has 
been associated with Dr. Weckwerth in 
evaluating the children and youth proj- 
ect in Minneapolis. Dr. Dahl has reached 
some truly startling conclusions in his 
study. For example, the average citizen 
of the United States spends $375 per per- 
son per year for health care. There are 
no accurate figures for the cost for chil- 
dren but it is assumed to be $200 per 
person per year. 

As Dr. Dahl points out, the preventive 
care provided by a children and youth 
project results in an estimated annual- 
ized cost for the year ending June 30, 
1971, of $129.81. This cost saving ap- 
proaches 35 percent over the regular cost 
for each child. The conclusion is self- 
evident; the children and youth projects 
provide preventive care at less cost per 
child per year. 

Because of the importance of the find- 
ings developed by Dr. Dahl and Dr. 
Weckwerth at the systems development 
project, I am including all of Dr. Dahl’s 
statement in the Recorp at this point. A 
more complete technical view of the cost 
analysis program is available should any- 
one wish to see it. 

The statement follows: 

I am Vernon E. Weckwerth, Ph. D., Profes- 
sor, Program in Hospital and Health Care 
Administration, School of Public Health, Col- 
lege of Health Sciences, University of Minne- 
sota. I speak only for myself and not as a 
representative of any agency, society, orga- 
nization or institution. 

For the past 414 years, in addition to other 
duties as well as.a full teaching and faculty 
load, I have been Director of the Systems 
Development Project—a project charged with 
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development of a management system for 
assessing the effect of organization of the 
delivery of health care services to children 
living in families of low income in the depths 
of central city, urban and rural slums across 
the nation. 

These 67 demonstration projects enabled 
under Title II of PL. 89-97 are showing 67 
unique ways to deliver complete, continuous, 
personalized, appropriate, available, accessi- 
ble, acceptable health care services in an ef- 
fective, efficient and timely manner which is 
responsive to human demands and yet in 
which people and organizations are account- 
able for the care and the resources, both 
human and economic, being used. This pro- 
gram is a living example of a large scale 
organization of the delivery of care to the 
most deprived children in the United States. 
It is a program for which the facts are in 
telling where it’s been, and where it is and 
for which it can be predicted, where it’s go- 
ing and how much it will cost—but all de- 
pendent on legislation to continue Federal 
Funding. 

Because each of several points I will cov- 
er would take a hearing in itself, it will be 
impossible to give the necessary background 
to develop each or to show the inter-rela- 
tionships among them as well as the effect 
each has on the other. 

I am also taking literally your statement 
that these hearings focus on “the federal 
government's role in reforming and financing 
the delivery of health care services.” 

The eight points I will mention are: 

1. Implications of the lack of stated objec- 
tives in what was to be accomplished in 
health programs enabled by legislation passed 
during the 1960's. 

2. The next crisis in health care delivery 
will be from the fear of and actions from 
malpractice suits. 

3. It is a fallacious assumption that reim- 
bursement mechanisms, like Medicare and 
Medicaid, will solve the delivery system’s 
problems, 

4. The. major constraints on health care 
delivery capacity are archaic licensure prac- 
tices and vested interest customs which re- 
strict health workers from applying the 
knowledge and skill to the jobs they are al- 
ready prepared to do. 

5. Current government financing rewards 
delivery of care for time and effort of inputs 
rather than rewarding delivery for outcomes 
of care—i.e., it rewards activities whether 
they produce an effect or not. 

6. If the intent is to try to reform deliv- 
ery of care, a far out alternative that should 
be tried is to have the local pharmacist serve 
as an independent purveyor of ambulatory 
episodic care services, 

7. If reformation of the delivery system oc- 
curs there will need to be a consistent refor- 
mation of on-going continuing education 
programs for health care workers. 

8. A synoptic statement of the nation- 
wide Children and Youth Comprehensive 
health care delivery program which covers 
nearly % million poverty children now face 
termination of care unless Federal legisla- 
tion is initiated to continue the program, 

I would be willing to answer questions on 
any parts of the statement. 

1. During the decade of the 1960's a flood 
of social legislation Inundated the usual con- 
duits through the bureaucracy which had 
historically channeled legislation into pro- 
grams to the populace. Because of the ideal- 
ism and platitudes of both the legislation 
and the regulations used to implement pro- 
grams, it is impossible to judge whether 
what was accomplished was what was in- 
tended. One must question whether the 
vagueness was accidental or intentional. 

The vogue word of “change” failed to state 
“change from what to what” and, as a result 
it is impossible to render a valid assessment 
of the effects because the basis for such as- 
sessment is unknown. The best description 
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of nearly all health programs enabled in the 
1960's is to label them as “rocking chair” 
activities—giving people a sense of move- 
ment but no sense of direction. 

The role of the federal government should 
be to state clearly the objectives to be ac- 
complished which are accomplishable rather 
than creating undue expectations in peoples 
minds; and to state the basis on which it 
would accept whether the programs have 
accomplished what was intended. 

2. Currently malpractise suits are rising 
dramatically in both frequency and dollar 
amount, Insurance coverage is being both 
terminated for massive numbers of profes- 
sionals and, for those who can obtain it, at 
exponentially increasing premium rates. 

The effect on care delivery is multiple. 
Two major effects are these: 

a) the professional, particularly physi- 
cians, are demanding increasingly greater 
number of tests and other diagnostic inputs 
in order to protect themselves against errors 
of both commission and omission; 

b) because of the fear of malpractise and 
because of recent court decisions holding 
them legally liable for all care, they are in- 
creasingly less willing to delegate tasks to 
other workers, more crucially to reforming 
the system to support other workers—par- 
ticularly the whole cadre of relatively new 
allied health workers—do the jobs that they 
could do, 

The practise of medicine as well as all 
health care services is both a science and 
an art. It is subject to the risks of errors 
of human judgement. It is characterized by 
massive degrees of uncertainty of the spe- 
cific health problem possessed by an individ- 
ual. Yet more and more there is a demand 
to make errorless decisions which will deny 
both their right to be wrong and force in- 
creased consumption of unnecessary re- 
sources as well as restrict other prepared 
workers to provide care, 

The role of the federal government should 
be to a) create a compensation structure 
for torts, b) create protection under the law 
for malpractise coverage. 

3. A fallacious assumption has been made 
that solving financing problems for health 
service delivery solves health service delivery 
problems, For example, Medicare and Medi- 
caid were not and are not, regardless of what 
some naively choose to believe, health care 
delivery mechanisms which have poured ad- 
ditional dollars into purchasing services 
which have been historically in short supply, 
therefore, doing what some of us predicted 
6 years ago—inflating costs at an accelerat- 
ing rate, 

In essence, most of the National Health 
Insurance proposals are merely extensions of 
Medicaid mentality. They will merely inflate 
the price of services rendered and possibly 
even worse, create a delusionary unfulfillable 
expectation of access of care, constraint of 
costs and maintenance of quality in the 
minds of the American Public. 

The role of the federal government should 
be to assure that resources be allocated to 
increasing capacity to deliver care and in 
no way to express or imply that payment for 
services rendered or insurance will equalize 
access, constrain cost or maintain quality. 

4. Currently our mental set in American 
Health Care Service Delivery is to have the 
best qualified person do the job. Reduced to 
absurdum this would mean only one person 
as a care deliverer could exist. 

The solution to the problem of capacity 
and distribution must include a change in 
the mental set that the least qualified per- 
son, but with the minimum knowledge and 
skill to perform the activity, must be per- 
mitted to do this Job. 

This means that healing arts laws must be 
changed. In particular, that licensure as it 
now exists must be eliminated since cur- 


rently it is the single greatest constraint to 
any re-forming of the delivery system. In 
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addition, it is conveying a fradulent security 
to the public that a person, once licensed is 
certified to lifelong competence merely by a 
dollar payment to buy a yearly certificate. 
In its place must exist the organizational 
accountability to certify to the knowledge 
and skill of each health worker to perform 
the job to be done and that that organiza- 
tion have both the responsibility and the 
authority to certify such competence while 
being accountable organizationally for such 
performance. 

The role of the Federal Government should 
be a) to provide model laws to implement 
such changes in each state, b) to require 
states to have annual recertification of all 
health care workers who are receiving any 
compensation from federal monies and that 
that annual recertification process be done 
by the accountable care delivery organiza- 
tion, society or institution without regard to 
any existing licensure in the state. 

5. At present, performance in the entire 
health fleld is based on input data of serv- 
ice rendered rather than on outcomes of 
care, In effect it Judges and pays on hours 
expended, visits made, days hospitalized, 
etc. rather than on the results of those in- 
puts in terms of the recipient of care. 

If reimbursement is to be continued, it 
should be based on the results not the inputs 
of service. In principle, reimbursement 
should be made on a less than cost basis 
for time and effort of inputs, with an addi- 
tional payment made for results. 

The role of the Federal Government should 
be to provide payment to service deliverers 
on behalf of the recipients at an incentive 
rate if the recipients health status were im- 
proved (or maintained if degenerative) and 
for preventive services which show that on a 
cohort basis that health status and reasons 
for seeking service have reduced preventable 
conditions, 

6. A far out proposal which would effect a 
re-formation of care delivery is sketched in 
the following phs. First, let us look 
at expressed desires by and behavoir of the 
public. 

a) Health is not a value. Absence of health 


b) The one most important health service 
desired by the public is emergency care for 
the relief of pain and disease. 

c) More Americans seek relief of pain and 
disease from their local pharmacies than 
from any other purveyor. 

If you would like to try a dramatic re- 
formation of the delivery structure, one for 
ambulatory care delivered at the local phar- 
macy should be tried. 

Although this proposal would need massive 
man hours for development, a sketch would 
be that the local pharmacist match present- 
ing signs and symptoms with the pharmacu- 
tical he knows would provide relief. Phar- 
macists currently use little of their years 
of education and experience because by law 
and custom they are constrained in great 
part to prescription filling. 

In the demonstration, alternatives such 
as including low-cost minimultiphasic ma- 
chines located in the pharmacy to provide ad- 
ditional input to the signs and symptoms, if 
needed, could be used as well as the possi- 
bility of involving workers with some nursing 
skills could also be tried. 

The pharmacists would serve as triage deci- 
sion makers—treferring those who should re- 
ceive medical, dental or clinical treatment, 
relieving those who do not need such serv- 
ice, and disuading or merely giving placebos 
to those who could as well do without. 

The effect would be to open a route to 
care which is now blocked, to reduce the 
waste of professional time now required for 
a large proportion of proforma prescriptions, 
to utilize the knowledge and skill of phar- 
macists as health professionals and to make 


service available for widely expanded hours, 
accessible because of proximity and accept- 
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able to the public because that is where they 
already choose to go. Obviously, this proposal 
would receive massive opposition from the 
current system and the vested interests of 
those of us who choose to believe we know 
what is best for the public. 

The role of the Federal government would 
be to enable such demonstrations. 

7. Currently, I am inyolyed also with an 
on-going continuing education program for 
full time employed administrators of hospi- 
tals and nursing homes in the regions of 
Montana, South Dakota, North Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Iowa and Manitoba in 
Canada. It is only part of what must exist 
for all health care workers to update, aug- 
ment, append and enrich knowledge and 
skills specific to performing current duties. 

If re-jormation of care delivery results in 
a rational method of having people do the job 
which must be done, then a reformation of 
education and training must precede it for 
all health care workers. 

Currently federal monies to support even 
the disciplines that schools of public health 
have been preparing are being reduced. 

The role of the Federal government in al- 
lied health worker education must be to pro- 
vide massive amounts of dollars to such 
schools for continuing education with the 
constraint that a full spectrum of short- 
term skill programs to many-yeared pro- 
fessional degrees be included with entry and 
exist permitted at any level, freed of “time 
on campus and hallowed soil heritage” and 
done cooperatively with high schools, junior 
colleges, vocational technical schools as well 
as the employers and employing agencies, 
institutions or organizations. 

8. Currently the Comprehensive Health 
Care Service Delivery Programs for Children 
and Youth have demonstrated that they can 
reduce preventable illnesses; that such care 
has been delivered at an annualized cost 
for these children who were the most de- 
prived of health services of any group in the 
nation at costs below the national average 
of costs for episodic care only, yet they are 
only demonstrations with no clear future in 
terms of Federal funding. 

They are another example of Federal leg- 
islation to “demonstrate” something and I 
fear will go the way of uncounted other dem- 
onstrations—no follow through with re- 
quired on-going federal funding beyond the 
demonstration stage. Without clear federal 
commitment during this congress to con- 
tinue them, these 500,000 of the poorest 
children face a termination of services to 
them. 

Since these projects have demonstrated 
67 unique ways of organizing care delivery, 
have a management information system 
which identifies and measures performance 
and requires self corrective action based on 
measures of results, which no other health 
program has, it would be an immeasurable 
social loss to fail to generalize this structure 
beyond merely a demonstration program. 

A critical attribute of these projects is that 
each is tailor made to the local area it 
serves—the piece of living evidence of di- 
versity at this point in time when I fear 
that there is a one-way-to-do-it mentality 
which will nationalize a program that will 
only by coincidence fit a rare few areas in 
this diverse nation. Thus defeating, what 
has made this nation great, the local initia- 
tive, innovation and creativity necessary to 
respond to the human differences across this 
great republic. 

The role of the Federal Government should 
be a) to provide both an extension and an 
expansion of the Children and Youth Pro- 
gram, b) to require similar management 
performance indicators for all funded health 
programs; c) to set measures on what results 
of care should be and d) to allocate those 
federal dollars to accountable delivery or- 
ganizations which have the authority and 
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the responsibility to get the Job done as best 
fits the local context be it central city, urban 
or rural in its setting. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, 

Minneapolis, Minn., February 21, 1971. 
Hon. DONALD M. FRASER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Fraser: Thank 
for your pleasant letter. 

Your request for information pleased me 
greatly; so far the results of this most anony- 
mous of all federal programs have been a 
seemingly closely guarded secret. It is a fact, 
however, that the Children and Youth Com- 
prehensive Health Care Programs (Section 
502 of Title V, Part V, Public Law 89-97) 
contained controversial provisions which, 
had they been more financially visible, would 
have caused major concern among health 
care officials, primarily, the act instituted 
not only a reimbursement authority for 
comprehensive health care, but funded a 
large-scale experiment on delivery systems 
for comprehensive health care. Furthermore, 
for the first time grants were made directly 
to medical schools and teaching hospitals— 
forcing academically oriented institutions to 
become directly involyed in community con- 
cerns, and mobilizing impressive Intellectual 
resources against inner city health problems. 
Finally, grantees were accorded a freedom to 
experiment unequalled in any other national 
service program. Two of the 67 operating 
units of this program are located in the City 
of Minneapolis. (The Community Univer- 
sity Comprehensive Health Care Clinic, 
sponsored by the University of Minnesota, 
and the Minneapolis Health Department 
Comprehensive Health Care Program for 
Children and Youth). 

The amount of information available on 
the Children and Youth Program is over- 
whelming. I shall just have to report some 
very selective highlights, and then perhaps 
refer you or your staff to some of our pub- 
lications for more specific information. 

cost 

A major concern in 1965 was the concept of 
“Cadillac Care” being provided to the sickest 
children in the United States. Such care, 
including all medical (plus hospitalization), 
dental, psychological, social service, nursing, 
nutritional, occupational therapy, physical 
therapy and speech and hearing services were 
estimated to cost $500.00 per child per year. 

The present (1970) U.S. per capita expenses 
for health are $345.00, but representing far 
less comprehensive care than what was out- 
lined above. 

On page 10 in the enclosed report, you will 
find that the annualized cost per registrant 
for 1968 (Quarters I-IV) was $201.26. These 
costs are properly adjusted for capital items 
(depreciated), and represents a correctly 
weighted average for the C & Y Program as a 
whole. They include all reported costs, federal 
as well as local matching funds. 

Notice the trend—next annualized moving 
average drops to $194.67, then to $182.91, and 
so on through the estimated annualized cost 
for the year July 1, 1970 to June 30, 1971: 
$129.81. 

The figures are not adjusted for inflation, 
indicating that the cost trend is even more 
surprising than it appears. 

The program data show the traditional 
effects of a comprehensive health care pro- 
gram (dramatic reduction in hospitalizations, 
e.g.) but also the fact that a wide variety of 
costs exists across the program. (Program dif- 
ferences in one quarter range from $47.00 to 
$1,000.00 per patient per year). However, re- 
gression analysis “explains” these cost differ- 
ences with more than 90% accuracy, if only a 
small set of key variables are known, such as 
location, size, capacity utilization, number of 
functional areas, etc., it is possible to predict 
costs with 93.5% accuracy. 


you 
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PERFORMANCE 

A complex management information sys- 
tem allows the project directors to monitor 
the progress of the registrants as they move 
through the stages of care: Registration, 
Health Assessment, Treatment and Super- 
vision. As of June 30, 1971, the Children and 
Youth Program is estimated to be serving 
479,000 registrants, where 368,000 will have 
been brought to the health supervision stage 
in the medical functional area. 

The reporting system permits an eerily 
accurate projection mechanism: Since 1968 
we have been able to predict the number of 
new registrants entering the C & Y Program 
with 99.95% accuracy as much as a year in 
advance. Furthermore, models predict the 
speed with which registrants move through 
the stages, backlogs, terminations, well child 
rates and reassessment intervals, and relate 
these variables to cost. At this point it seems 
that: 

Growth Rates, Well Child Rates, and Speed 
of flow determine Backlogs. 

Backlogs, Reassessment Intervals, and Epi- 
sodic Care Rates determine cost per patient. 

Eventually, we shall isolate what other 
variables determine the aboye measures, and 
a comprehensive health care model, where 
experimentation on a computer, instead of 
people, can predict efficient modes of health 
care delivery throughout the United States. 

OUTCOMES 

The dismal failure of the health care sector 
to relate inputs to outputs is to a large ex- 
tent responsible for inefficiency and costli- 
ness. The C & Y program is set up to measure 
(among other things) changes in health care 
status, as well as changes in the distribution 
of episodic care conditions as registrants 
move through the stages of care. 

We now know that comprehensive health 
care changes the health care status of its 
recipients—after only two full years of data 
collection, we can show that 

&) health status improves from initial 
health assessment to recall health assessment 

b) preventable episodic care conditions are 
reduced relatively to chronic conditions as 
comprehensive health care measures take 
hold. 

The futuristic implications of the analysis 
could be as follows: Given an effective and 
relevant information system, we can study 
the present disease distribution, estimate 
what it will cost to change the distribution, 
and What It Will Cost Not To Change It 
Since an inferior disease distribution inyari- 
ably is costlier to maintain than a more 
preferable disease distribution, the health 
care gap is expressable in dollars. 


WOMEN’S EQUAL RIGHTS AMEND- 
MENT 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
due to fog conditions at the Arcata air- 
port, in the First Congressional District 
in California, I was unable to return to 
Washington to cast my vote in favor of 
the equal rights amendment and against 


any weakening amendments to it. The 
visibility conditions were below landing 


minimums, as we waited for Air West 
Airlines, thereby requiring them to cancel 
the flight. This made it impossible for 
me to be on the floor during the time of 
the vote. 
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It was particularly disappointing that 
I was unable to be present inasmuch as 
I have introduced this legislation and, in 
addition, supported it last year when it 
was before the House, 

The substantial margin of approval the 
bill received from the House of Represent- 
atives is gratifying to me and I cer- 
tainly hope this measure will be given the 
same prompt and favorable considera- 
tion by the Senate. Thus sending it on to 
the States for ratification. 

I take this means of permanently re- 
cording in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
position I would have taken had I been 
able to be present on the floor and vot- 


ing. 


A DOCTOR TALKS OF KANSAS 
HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Reals, president of the Kansas 
Medical Society, has written an interest- 
ing and inspirational article on Kansas 
which appeared recently in the Journal 
of the Kansas Medical Society. Dr. Reals 
has described very well the assets and 
attractions of Kansas for those who seek 
new opportunities, forward-thinking 


people, clean air, and a good place to 
raise children. Although Dr. Reals’ mes- 
sage is directed to his colleagues in the 
medical profession, he has done an ex- 
cellent job in helping all of us sell 
Kansas 


I include in the Recorp the message 
written by Dr. Reals: 
‘THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Dear Docror: “To the Stars Through Dif- 
ficulties”. . 

This motto, which appears on the Great 
Seal of Kansas, is the subject of my message 
this month, because recent events have un- 
derscored for me a couple of facts about our 
state: 

First, no state can surpass Kansas’ history 
of overcoming any obstacle or hardship in 
its path to greatness. 

Second, while we've reached the stars, our 
national image is still in the dust, 

It was during the AMA convention in At- 
tantie City that this was most recently 
brought home to me. The president of anoth- 
er state society (who shall remain nameless), 
when he learned I was from Kansas, made 
a number of disparaging remarks about Kan- 
sas, its climate, terrain and people. 

I argued briefly with him, then lapsed into 
silence, knowing the futility of trying to ed- 
ucate a geographic snob. But I was stunned 
by his pointless, mindless attack on our 
beautiful and productive state, and I brooded 
about it on my drive home from the crowded, 
polluted and cluttered East Coast. 

As we came west, the dirt and clamor be- 
gan to fall away. The cities became more 
open, the towns more attractive, the skies 
clearer and the people friendlier. 

And, as I crossed the Missouri-Kansas bor- 
der, Kansas greeted me with a warmth and 
honesty I had missed on my trip back East, 

The wheat harvest had not yet begun in 
the section I traversed, and the golden fields 
eet in the breeze under the bright blue 
sky. 

I was home. And I was glad. 

No one who ever got to know Kansas could 
make those comments I hear frequently in 
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my travels . . . comments that infer we are 
backward people living in a dust bowl. This 
image refiects not just on the citizens in 
general, but on physicians in particular, upon 
their type of practice, their hospitals and 
universities. 

And it’s all undeserved. 

For a “backward” state, we've done pretty 
well at producing some of America’s most 
forward-thinking persons. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower is a product of our state, and chose 
its soil as his final resting place. Industrialist 
Walter Chrysler, athlete Jim Ryun, play- 
wright William Inge, and musician Stan 
Kenton had their origins in Kansas. 

The Menninger Foundation and Clinic in 
Topeka is internationally known and res- 
pected as the center of psychiatry. It was 
founded by native sons. 

The Hertzler Clinic at Halstead is known 
around the world, as was its founder, Arthur 
Hertzler. 

More than half the light aircraft manu- 
factured in the world comes from Wichita. 
Two Kansans, Walter Beech and Clyde 
Cessna, founded this vital industry. 

Kansas is the breadbasket of the world, 
producing enough wheat each year to feed 
half the world ... producing more than 
one-fifth of America’s beef, and serving the 
nation through more than 630 food process- 
ing firms. 

The list is endless. 

Anyone who has ever driven the Flint Hills 
in the spring knows the verdant beauty of 
that section of our state. The rolling plains 
of Western Kansas reach to the Rocky Moun- 
tains—their well-ordered farms and ranches 
a tribute to the sturdy pioneers who broke 
the sod and made a state ... “to the stars 
through difficulties.” 

Ldidn’t mean to become rhapsodic. But my 
point ts this: 

Our concern in Kansas is providing enough 
physicans to treat the people. We have a 
great state and its story must be told to 
physicians who seek a better life, a clean, 
crime- and pollution-free life for themselves 
and their families, 

Unless you and I tell the story of Kansas as 
it really is, we'll suffer a chronic loss of 
young physicians to other states. 

The job of selling Kansas is the job of 
every individual. 

Doctor, are you telling the true story of our 
state to other physicians who might want to 
practice here? 


TRIBUTE TO MARINE GEN. LEWIS 
BURWELL PULLER 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
last Tuesday, our colleague Congress- 
man COUGHLIN of Pennsylvania, called to 
our attention that passing of Gen. Lewis 
Burwell Puller, U.S. Marine Corps. I 
would like to join with Representative 
CovucHLIn in paying tribute to the life of 
a truly outstanding American, dedicated 
serviceman, and abiding father. He held 
high the principles of patriotism and 
service to country which is attested to 
by the five Navy Crosses for valor in bat- 
tle and 56 decorations for bravery in bat- 
tle. General Puller exhibited those qual- 
ities of leadership, dedication, and love 
of fellowman that made America the 
great Nation it is today. I know his life 
will be an inspiration to others. 
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THE CAUSE OF COMMUNISM IN 
AMERICA 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the lessons 
of history are quite clear—revolutions oc- 
cur whenever the little man in a society 
is forgotten, ignored, or exploited. 

Such is the case in America today—our 
great corporations jump at the chance to 
invest huge sums of money in under- 
developed Communist-controlled coun- 
tries because the U.S. Government has 
set up an agency “to provide insurance 
for companies with big overseas invest- 
ments.” It is no wonder that the giants 
of American industry jump at a chance to 
invest in foreign countries. They have 
nothing to lose. Competition is nil and 
if their plant is seized, their investment is 
insured by the tax dollars of the indi- 
vidual American citizens. 

Ford Motor Co. and International 
Telephone and Telegraph can sit back, as 
they did for years, and reap huge profits 
from such countries as Chile, They know 
that when the inevitable nationalization 
of their interests does come, they can file 
an insurance claim and the American 
taxpayer will reimburse them for their 
loss—regardless of the amount of their 
profits over past years. 

Chile is a case in point. Already the 
Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion—a U.S. Government agency—has 
paid Ford Motor Co. $910,000 to cover 
their losses in the Chilean nationaliza- 
tion of U.S. copper firms, and ITT has 
filed a $108.5 million insurance claim in 
connection with the Chilean Govern- 
ment’s takeover of Chile Telephone Co., 
in which ITT had a 70-percent interest. 

This Government is directly further- 
ing the cause of international commu- 
nism when it allows such things as this 
to take place. Furthermore, it is laying 
the seeds of its own destruction. Some- 
body in the administration forgot to cut 
a piece of the pie for the little man. 
Even though he made it with his own 
toil, he does not get any—the goodies are 
reserved for the vested interests. 

Until this Government frees itself 
from the control of the vested interests— 
from the stranglehold of the huge corpo- 
rations—the threat of a Communist 
takeover in America is very real indeed. 
The big corporations are building it and 
the taxpayers are insuring it. After all, 
when this great Government formed to 
protect the rights of every American 
and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and to our posterity fails us, 
where else is there to turn? This must 
be a reason why communism is appeal- 
ing to the little man. They wonder what 
they have to lose. 

I include a related news article in the 
Recor at this point: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 15, 1971] 
ITT Asks $108 MILLION FOR TAKEOVER BY 
CHILE 
New Yorx, Oct. 14.—International Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Corp. says it has filed 
& $108.5 million insurance claim in connec- 
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tion with the Chilean government's takeover 
of operations of Chile Telephone Co., in 
which ITT had a 70 per cent interest. 

ITT said Wednesday that it had filed the 
cleim with the Overseas Private Investment 
Corp. (OPIC) an agency set up by the US. 
government to provide insurance for com- 
panies with big overseas investments. 

The Chilean government took over man- 
agement of the telephone company Sept. 29. 
ITT estimated that its investment in the 
company was worth $153 million. 

ITT said it had maintained OPIC insur- 
ance on a substantial portion of its invest- 
ment in Chile Telephone Co. since 1965 and 
had paid more than $5 million in premiums 
for such coverage. 

In Washington, OPIC said it had paid 
$910,000 to Ford Motor Company under an 
insurance policy covering the reconversion 
to dollars of local currency representing cap- 
ital. The Chilean Centra] Bank had refused 
to remit Ford funds to the United States be- 
cause of a dispute between the Chilean gov- 
ernment and the U.S, company. 


KILLING WITHOUT HATE 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
article in the Chicago Tribune, written 
by Vernon Jarrett, has been brought to 
my attention. What seemingly starts out 
as an interesting little bit of local color 
turns into a raging indictment of human 
impulse in the 20th century. 

This article, Mr. Speaker, touches all 
of us in the Congress. It says something 
to both sides of the aisle, both ends of the 
philosophical spectrum. In a time when 
every citizen is upset about the develop- 
ments in Vietnam and in the slums of 
our cities, this article strikes at the very 
heart of the problem. 

I am happy to submit this article to 
the Recorp, Mr. Speaker, in hopes it may 
touch other Members of the body with 
the same impact it did me. 

The article foliows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Sept. 12, 1971] 


Two GENERATIONS View KILLING WITHOUT 
Hate 
(By Vernon Jarett) 

The Queen of the Sea is one of Chicago's 
most popular soul food restaurants and it's 
very easy to explain its prosperity. Its food 
is consistently cooked and seasoned just right 
for people with cultural attachments to the 
black South. 

I frequent several soul food places on the 
South Side—Gladys’, Army & Lou's, the H & 
H Cafe and Izola’s—and over the years I've 
noted a few behavior patterns about the 
customers of these places, particularly 
around the noon lunch and the evening din- 
ner periods, There usually are no serious ar- 
guments—not even between religious and 
political crusaders or sports fanatics. 

A FAMILY DISPUTE 

But last Wednesday night at the Queen of 
the Sea on South Stony Island Avenue, that 
absolutely fantastic smorgasbord couldn't 
negate sharp ment within what ap- 
peared to be a very close-knit black family. 
The argument never reached a disturbing 
pitch, but it was audible to those of us seated 
near the family. 

The subject was violence and murder, the 
senseless killing of young and old in America 
as well as on the battlefield. The discussion 
started when the mother suddenly reflected 
on the recent killing of two white teen- 
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agers in a racially tense area on the South 
Side. 

“It’s a shame, isn't it, about those two 
children being shot down? .. . I don’t like 
to think about it; I feel sorry for their par- 
ents,” she commented. 

This caused the woman's son in law to 
glance over at his wife, who was wiping a 
crumb from their small baby's face, “I don’t 
approve of killing either,” the younger 
mother answered, “but I wonder how many 
white folks would feel bad if somebody killed 
my beby.” 

“I don't know, and I don't care what white 
folks feel,” the older mother answered quick- 
ly, as tho she had thought it out in advance. 
“I'm thinking about my own soul, and if 
white folks want to act like beasts they can 
go right ahead, I ain't joining them.” 

“Mama,” the daughter retorted, “I don’t 
approve of people going around killing chil- 
dren. It’s just that white folks don't waste 
no feeling for us when they kill us, and I 
don't see why I got to waste my feelings on 
them.” 

“Some white folks feel bad about what's 
happening to us,” answered the mother. 

“But how many?” the daughter came back 
quickly. “And what do they do about it? 
You and dad were talking last night about 
the way those white boys jumped that Pal- 
mer kid a few years ago and murdered him 
for just walking down the street... . And 
dad, what about that black man who was 
visiting Chicago and had a flat tire in the 
Back of the Yards neighborhood and those 
white folks battered him to a pulp? Did they 
get the chair?” 

No, said the mother, who admitted that 
she could not think of any whites ever being 
sentenced to death or life in prison for kill- 
ing a black, “But God is going to take care 
of sins of the wicked,” she explained. “We 
don’t have to go around killing white chil- 
dren. God is going to bring the white man 
to his knees and the Lord will even punish 
many generations of his children.” 

Then for the first time the older father 
spoke: “Your mama's right about that. Just 
look at what’s happening to young white 
folks right now. And that’s just the begin- 
ning. ...” 

WHAT SCARES HIM 

“But you know what scares me?” he con- 
tinued. “It’s folks who can kill you without 
even hating you, without even knowing you. 
I'm talking about whites and blacks. ... 
Other day we were driving down West 18th 
Street and a carload of white boys cut in 
front of an old white man and he cussed at 
them. They wheeled around and curbed him 
and used baseball bats to bash in all the 
windows of his car. They could have blinded 
him or killed him. But some were laughing. 

“These gang killings in our neighborhood 
don't make any sense,” he continued. “Seems 
like all over the world killing is so easy. But 
let's change the subject. This fellow here saw 
enough of that overseas.” 

The old man was talking about his silent 
&nd tense son in law, a Viet Nam vet. 


FORCED BUSING—NO POPULAR 
SUBJECT 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, forced 
busing is not a popular subject among 
black or white people. It is a great bur- 
den on many, and I would like to share 
with my colleagues a statement on this 
subject from the Knoxville (Tenn.) Jour- 
nal of October 11: 
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INTEGRATION OVERDONE 

In the news of the past few days have 
been several items reflecting the extremes to 
which some of the bureaucrats, some of the 
courts and some of the school boards have 
propelled us in their failure to recognize the 
distinction between desegregation and inte- 
gration of public school systems. 

At Jackson, Miss., James Meredith, the 
first black to crack the race barrier at the 
University of Mississippi, expressed nothing 
but scorn for massive forced busing of pupils 
for the sake of racial balance. As he put it, 
the resort to “busing for this so-called pur- 
pose of achieving racial balance is non- 
sense.” He pointed out that “busing to inte- 
grate and busing to segregate are two en- 
tirely different things, not necessarily related 
at all.” 

Viewed realistically, the situation as Mere- 
dith sees it is this: “If all the black schools 
were left open and the school district lines 
were drawn straight and without gerryman- 
dering, you would have integration in every 
school district, because blacks live every- 
where in Mississippi. And everybody would 
go to the schools nearest their homes.” 

Now what Meredith said may not apply 
fully in every place because the distribution 
of Negroes is not uniform all over. But the 
principle he was speaking for should be valid 
everywhere. If the lines are drawn fairly 
there should be no barriers to desegregation. 
Add to that the provision that blacks may 
attend schools of their choice and you have 
an equitable arrangement. 

Next look at this predicament. A crew of 
15 high school students from Gadsden in 
West Tennessee went to Memphis for the 
purpose of dismantling two brewery build- 
ings no longer in use. These will be trans- 
ported to Gadsden. 

Reason? Two years ago the Crockett 
County school system was ordered inte- 
grated in such a way that its black high 
school and three black elementary schools 
were closed. This has resulted in such crowd- 
ing in the other schools that the portabie 
brewery buildings are being obtained to pro- 
vide more space. Does that sound like proper 
housing for quality education? 

And in Washington the director of Nash- 
ville's schools, Dr. Elbert Brooks, told the 
U.S. Senate Select Committee on Equal Edu- 
cational Opportunity that the Tennessee 
capital’s compulsory busing program will col- 
lapse this winter unless more funds are made 
available in the form of federal aid. 

“Our school system is presently operating 
on an emergency basis,” he testified. “I see 
little hope that the present integration plan 
can be carried through the winter months 
unless funds for additional transportation 
and operational equipment and operational 
costs can be obtained.” 

So the money, if it comes at all, must come 
from that inexhaustible source the prodi- 
gious national debt. 

Is there not something frightfully wrong 
in the overall picture of which these three 
items are but small parts? 


HIGHER EDUCATION LEGISLATION 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr, MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, later this 
week during consideration of the higher 
education legislation, my colleague, Mr. 
Quiz, will be offering an amendment to 
modify the regulations concerning edu- 
cational opportunity grants. 

A constituent of mine, Mr. Ted 
Downey, who is currently here in Wash- 
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ington receiving academic credit for his 
work with the National Student Lobby 
has written me urging support of the 
Quie amendment. Mr. Downey is a stu- 
dent at Sangamon State University in 
Springfield, Ill., serving as a member of 
the university assembly as well as the 
school’s representative to the student ad- 
visory committee to the Illinois Board of 
Higher Education. Because of these posi- 
tions and the convenient location of San- 
gamon State to the Illinois General As- 
embly, Mr. Downey has had numerous 
opportunities to present testimony to 
committees of the general assembly in 
the field of higher education legislation 
and thus he does speak with some ex- 
perience in matters of this kind. 

I insert the text of his letter in the 
Recor at this point. 

NATIONAL STUDENT LOBBY, 
Washington, D.C., October 14, 1971. 
Congressman ROBERT H. MICHEL, 
Rayburn Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MICHEL: I am writing 
this letter as a constituent to call your atten- 
tion to what I consider to be one of the most 
important pieces of legislation affecting fed- 
eral aid to college students to be introduced 
during this session. 

Currently, I am a student at Sangamon 
State University in Springfield. I am partici- 
pating in the College Work Study program 
and the Illinois Guaranteed Loan Program. 
I am a member of the University Assembly 
at Sangamon State, as well as the school’s 
representative to the Student Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Illinois Board of Higher Educa- 
tion. Prior to attending SSU, I was an of- 
ficer in the student division of the Illinois 
Association of Community and Junior Col- 
leges. 

Because of these positions, and the con- 
venient location of Sangamon State to the 
Tilinois General Assembly, I have had numer- 
ous occasions to present testimony to com- 
mittees of the General Assembly regarding 
higher education legislation. The research for 
that testimony, as well as conversations with 
students, faculty and financial aid officers 
across the state have given me a fairly good 
grasp of some of the problems confronting 
students seeking federal financial assistance 
during the course of their college careers. 

I am here in Washington receiving aca- 
demic credit for my work with the National 
Student Lobby. It is through this affiliation 
that I became acquainted with the efforts of 
your colleague, Albert Quie, to modify the 
regulations concerning Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grants. 

As I understand it, Mr. Quie's proposal is 
being referred to as the “Quie Educational 
Opportunity Grant Proposal" and is an al- 
ternative to the recommendations put forth 
in H.R. 7248. 

It is my opinion, as a student, that the 
EOG program is in need of revision. A sound 
program, it seems to me, should advance cer- 
tain principles, which would include, among 
others: 

EOG’s should be available to eligible stu- 
dents wherever they do the undergraduate 
work; 

A student's financial resources should be 
evaluated alike by all institutions; 

A student’s need should reflect the actual 
costs of attending the institution of his 
choice; 

Students with similar need should receive 
similar EOG’s; 

Whatever Congress appropriates, students 
with the least financial resources for higher 
education should receive the grant aid be- 
fore other, more wealthy students. 


determining eligibility. According to the pro- 
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posal, any student (who is qualified) would 
receive a grant determined by his family 
size and financial resources. Of course, there 
is a maximum grant for the most needy stu- 
dents of $1400 per year, or half the cost of 
attending college, whichever was less. 

This formula is without a doubt, far easier 
for students to understand than the pres- 
ent formula, or the formula recommended 
in HR 7248. But I couldn't expect you to 
support a bill because it is easy for student 
to understand. 

What distinguishes the Quie proposal from 
all the others that I am familiar with, is that 
it enables a student to be able to predict, 
with a fair degree of accuracy, the amount 
of monetary assistance he can expect to re- 
ceive should he elect to attend college. As 
things stand now, a student doesn’t know if 
he is going to receive aid In many cases until 
a day or two before actual registration. I 
think that this is an unfair situation both 
to the student and to his parents. 

Further, the Quie bill assures ali eligible 
students that they will receive at least some 
substantial financial assistance. 

Another problem addressed by the Quie 
proposal is that of evaluation of a student’s 
financial resources. Currently, each institu- 
tional financial aid officer can exercise his 
own discretion in determining a student’s 
need. I cannot complain about my own ex- 
periences with the financial aid officer at 
Sangamon State, Mr. Vince Charro, because 
he has treated me very fairly, but I have 
friends attending other Illinois colleges and 
junior colleges who have been unable to ob- 
tain EOG’s for one or another of many neb- 
ulous reasons, even though other students 
whose financial resources were greater ob- 
tained grants. Quie’s proposal will remedy 
this situation because it will establish uni- 
form analysis criteria. I cannot understand 
how 4 financial aid officer could object to this 
provision, for it would seem to ease his diffi- 
cult task of determining student financial 
needs. 

A very distinctive feature of the bill is that 
it will enable junior colleges, such as Illi- 
nois Central or my alma mater, Illinois Val- 
ley Community College, to offer adequate fi- 
nancial aid packages to needy students. 
Often times, junior colleges receive the 
scraps of EOG appropriations because larger 
universities with larger student populations 
receive large EOG monies, even though these 
universities have access to a host of other 
government grants and privately funded 
scholarships. 

It is my judgment that Mr. Quie’s bill will 
answer all of these problems and deal with 
the issues equitably. I would hope that you 
have found my arguments convincing enough 
to join with Rep. Quie in voting for the pas- 
sage of his Educational Opportunity Grant 
Proposal 


Sincerely yours, 
TED DOWNEY. 


PRESIDENT'S NIXON'S TRIP TO 
PEKING 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
growing and perfectly predictable in- 
terest in President Nixon’s trip to Peking 
has been the subject of numerous ar- 
ticles, too many of which are not based 
on an objective and realistic appraisal 
of the possible situation. However, an 
article by columnist Harry Homewood, 
in the Suburbanite Economist, Chicago, 
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on Sunday, October 3, in my opinion is 
one of the more practical discussions of 
the general subject that I have to this 
point seen. 

May I add that Mr. Homewood, who is 
a veteran newsman and political com- 
mentator, is also a news analyst for 
Radio Station WAIT in Chicago. 

The article follows: 

HARRY HOMEWOOD COMMENTS 


Some indication of what President Nixon 
will face when he goes to Peking has come 
out of Britain. A British sales team for Haw- 
ker-Siddeley Aircraft Corp., has returned 
from Peking. The sales team sold almost 
$50,000,000 worth of commercial airliners to 
Red China, The experiences of the sales team 
provide some indication of what Mr. Nixon 
will face. 

The British reported that the Red Chinese 
never waste any time on non-essentials and 
were absolutely meticulous about details that 
were of interest to them. The marketing di- 
rector of the British aircraft firm said, “After 
we had talked about something for hours 
they would politely thank us for our brief 
introductory remarks.” 

The British found that dealing with the 
Red Chinese was, in their words, completely 
different from the normal pattern of any 
sales effort. The Chinese never told the 
British what other aircraft firms they were 
competing against, never told them what 
purpose they wanted the planes for. Every- 
thing was done at arm’s length, In a very 
real sense, that is what the Red Chinese can 
be expected to do when Mr. Nixon visits 
Peking. 

The diplomatic talks between the leaders 
of Red China and Mr. Nixon can be expected 
to be far different from any other talks Mr. 
Nixon or his state department advisers have 
ever experienced. And it is quite possible that 
when the United States has made its posi- 
tion clear on any number of important is- 
sues the Red Chinese will thank everyone 
politely for their “introductory remarks” and 
suggest that things now get down to busi- 
ness. Business in that case meaning what 
the Red Chinese want to talk about. 

Japanese merchants who haye been deal- 
ing with the Red Chinese for some years re- 
port that the Chinese are extremely tough 
negotiators, that they listen with the utmost 
courtesy and close attention. But if they are 
not hearing what they want to hear they 
simply give no indication that anything has 
been said. The Japanese also report that the 
Red Chinese give the impression of being 
flexible in negotiation. In reality, they flex 
only sufficiently to get the matter back to an 
area where they can dominate the negotia- 
tion. 

Admittedly, Mr. Nixon is not going to Pe- 
king to try for any great break-through. His 
visit is a preliminary affair, to break the 22- 
year-old ice jam that has frozen U.S.-Sino 
relations. The President does have a right to 
expect some progress, but the odds are the 
Red Chinese will be perfectly content with 
a great deal of preliminary maneuvering 
without commitment on any major issue, or 
for that matter, on any minor issue. 


THE REAL RED CHINA AND THE 
UNITED NATIONS—A REMARK- 
ABLE EXPOSURE 


HON. 0. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 
Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, as the 


United Nations consider the admission 
of Communist China, and the expulsion 
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of the Republic of China, there are some 

pertinent facts about the Peking regime 

that are obstinate and will not go away. 

This is a time when those facts should 

be repeated and subjected to the glare 

of the midday sun. 

That needed exposure is contained in 
a letter dated October 6 from Gen. Ho 
Ying-chin, president of the United Na- 
tions Association of the Republic of 
China, addressed to the President of the 
United Nations. Under leave to extend 
my remarks I include a copy of General 
Ying-chin’s letter in order that it may 
be read by all who are interested. It is 
factual and in many ways a remarkable 
document: 

Ocroser 6, 1971. 

H. E. Dr. ADAM MALIK, 

President of the 26th Session of the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly, and The Delegates of All 
Member Nations, United Nations, New 
York, N.Y. U.S.A. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT MALIK AND THE DELE- 
GATES OF ALL MEMBER NATIONS: The purpose of 
the United Nations is to find effective means 
to establish an ever-lasting peace in the 
wake of two disastrous world wars. The objec- 
tives of the U.N. Charter are the prevention 
of international aggression, maintenance of 
world peace, respect for human rights and 
freedom, and improyement of the living con- 
ditions of the people everywhere. To insure 
the attainment of these goals, member na- 
tions are required to abide by international 
justice and the principles of international 
law and are particularly forbidden to en- 
croach upon the territorial integrity or 


sovereignty of another nation by the use of 
coercion or force of arms. This is the funda- 
mental spirit of the U.N, Charter. The viola- 
tion or abnegation of this spirit in any way 
would inevitably shake the United Na- 
tions at its very foundation and bring about 


the threat of an unprecedented disaster to 
the human race. 

The Republic of China had fought aggres- 
sion single-handed for five long years when 
the Second World War began. With the vic- 
tory over aggression finally won, the Republic 
of China joined its wartime Allies to give 
birth to this world organization for peace 
and, in recognition of its contributions, was 
justly awarded a permanent seat in the Secu- 
rity Council alongside the four other prin- 
cipal Allies which is clearly stipulated in 
Article 23 of the Charter. The full name of 
this country “The Republic of China” stip- 
ulated in the aforementioned Article which 
cannot be usurped by any illegal means. As 
China made the biggest sacrifice prior to the 
birth of the United Nations and consider- 
ing the difficulties pertaining to the orga- 
nization of the world body, we consider it 
our inalienable duty to safeguard the in- 
tegrity of the principles on which the U.N, 
Charter was drawn up. 

The Government of the Republic of China 
was legally constituted through popular elec- 
tions as provided in the Chinese constitu- 
tion. In this same Constitution it is specified 
that respect for the U.N. Charter shall be the 
cornerstone of the nation’s foreign policy. 
Practising constitutional democracy inter- 
nally and faithfully carrying out the obliga- 
tions of the U.N. Charter externally, this 
government has enjoyed the unanimous sup- 
port of the Chinese people at home and 
abroad and is internationally recognized as 
a government of responsibility. 

On the other hand, the Chinese Commu- 
nists are a rebel group. Since its usurpation 
of power on the mainland of China, the re- 
gime has been tramping on human rights in 
its domestic administration while pursuing 
a policy of aggression in international affairs. 
The atrocities committed by the regime have 
been getting worse over the past years, Here 
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are some of the notorious crimes committed 
by this group of gangsters. 

1. Twenty years ago the Peiping regime at- 
tacked the Republic of Korea by force, for 
which the Security Council meted out the 
penalty of collective sanction and the regime 
was formally condemned by the General As- 
sembly as an aggressor? The condemnation 
still stands. Instead of curbing its aggressive 
acts, the regime has stepped up its interna- 
tional brigandage. Besides playing the role of 
an instigator in the Viet Nam conflict, it has 
engaged in infiltration and subversion in 
other parts of the world. Today the hands of 
the Chinese Communists are clearly discern- 
ible in every local insurgence in Southeast 
Asia, the Middle East, Latin America and 
Africa. Furthermore, the regime has repeat- 
edly proclaimed its attempt at a “world revo- 
lution” by means of violence. Despite its re- 
cent smiling offensive, the Peiping regime 
still regards the United States as its arch 
enemy and has openly reaffirmed its deter- 
mination to support the Communist forces 
in Viet Nam, Khmer and Laos to perpetuate 
the war against the United States. 

2. Essentially a gang of terrorists, the Chi- 
nese Communist regime has earned the deep 
hatred of the Chinese people for imposing 
upon them a system that is diametrically op- 
posed to the Chinese cultural traditions, 
This accounts for the endless uprisings 
against the regime since its inception over 
twenty years ago. In order to suppress the 
resistance movement and to uproot the Chi- 
nese traditions, the regime has resorted to 
a reign of terror and wholesale massacre. The 
pogrom in Tibet in 1963 has been unsur- 
passed both in scale and brutality. Accord- 
ing to reliable statistics, as many as 63,000,000 
Chinese people have been butchered by the 
Chinese Communists, and more than 2,500,- 
000 Chinese people have fied from the main- 
land to escape Communist persecution. The 
internal power struggle within the Peiping 
regime is far from over. These developments 
have given lie to the assertion that the 
Peiping regime is in effective control of the 
mainiand. 

3. Dedicated to an expansionalist policy, 
the Peiping regime has been squeezing the 
captive people of their last trace of material 
possession in its frantic preparation for war. 
During the turmoil created by the devilish 
Red Guards, production ground to a halt and 
rural areas were plunged into a state of 
bankruptcy. The upshot has been an eco- 
nomic crisis that is getting steadily worse. In 
an attempt to wriggle itself out of the diffi- 
culties resulting from international isola- 
tion, the regime has of late adopted a smil- 
ing offensive and is using trade as a bait 
to lure the Western countries into its polit- 
ical trap. It is a known fact that free trade 
is impossible under the economic system of 
the Chinese Communists. They are merely 
using trade as a cover for their political plots. 
The only “foreign trade” the Peiping regime 
has been pushing with earnest in the past 
twenty years is the export of narcotics to 
undermine the physical and mental health of 
the people in the free world. According to 
data collected by the Weekly Review of Lon- 
don, the peasants on the Chinese mainland 
have been ordered to plant poppies on a mas- 
sive scale with the total acreage reaching 5,- 
830,000 hectares, There are thirty “special 
products processing factories” engaged in the 
processing of narcotics for dumping over- 
seas. In 1970 alone the Peiping regime ex- 
ported $800 million worth of narcotics, in- 
cluding opium, morphine and heroin. Pei- 
ping’s trade with “friendly” Japanese busi- 
mess firms has further facilitated its nar- 
cotics shipments to Japan. According to the 
statistics of the Japanese National Narcotics 


1 Resolution adopted by the 327th general 
meeting of the General Assembly, February 1, 
1951. 
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Control Commission, Peiping’s annual nar- 
cotics export to Japan has reached 60 bil- 
lion yen, If left unchecked, the regime’s 
evil policy of exporting narcotics would 
completely wreck the cultural foundation of 
the great democracies and corrupt the moral 
fibers of their people in ten years. Those who 
are enthusiastic about doing trade with the 
Chinese Communists would do well to con- 
sider the consequences thereof. 

All these point up to our conviction that 
the Peiping regime is at the root of all 
troubles in Asia and the whole world. Each 
and every act of the regime has violated the 
principles of the U.N. Charter and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. Fur- 
thermore, the Chinese Communist leader- 
ship has time and again poured venom 
against the United Nations and vowed to 
form a “Revolutionary United Nations”. 
These and other pronouncements have un- 
mistakably shown the regime’s determina- 
tion to destroy the existing United Nations. 
The irony of all those has been that Albania, 
Peiping’s European satellite, and several other 
countries, in complete disregard of the sanc- 
tity of the United Nations Charter, have reg- 
ularly submitted to the General Assembly the 
preposterous proposal that the Chinese Com- 
munist regime be admitted to the family of 
nations at the expense of the Republic of 
China. The fact that the Albanian proposal 
was invariably voted down by the General 
Assembly during the past years indicated elo- 
quently that we, China and our friendly 
Powers, fought against the admittance of the 
Peiping Communist regime, to the United 
Nations not only for the purpose of safe- 
guarding our own legal rights and privileges 
in the United Nations but also for the pur- 
pose of upholding the sanctity of the Char- 
ter as well as the security of the United Na- 
tions Organization. However, we cannot help 
observing again with apprehension that the 
clamor for admitting the Peiping regime 
has again gained currency lately amidst a 
rising tide of international appeasement. It 
has even been suggested that China's perma- 
nent seat in the United Nations Security 
Council should be given to the Peiping Re- 
gime, If such an absurd idea, so obviously at 
variance with the principles of the U.N. 
Charter, were to be translated into reality, 
it would be tantam: unt to rewarding ag- 
gression in total disregard of international 
justice. Since a development would be like 
the United Nations signing its own death 
sentence, 

In view of the fact that the present ses- 
sion of the United Nations General Assembly 
will debate and decide on the so-called 
“China Representation” issue and that the 
decisions of such debate would have serious 
consequences on the future security of the 
United Nations, this Association has reached 
an unanimous resolution to appeal to Your 
Excellency and the Delegates of all member 
nations to the present United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly Session to effectively respect 
the sanctity of the U.N. Charter and to reso- 
lutely prevent the Peiping Communist regime 
from entering the United Nations for the 
purpose of upholding international justice 
and the preservation of world peace. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ho YING-cHIN, 
President. 


THE PENDULUM IS SWINGING 
HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 
Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Speaker, in a 


recent address before the Rotary Club 
of San Francisco, Richard G. Capen, Jr., 
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eloquently presented the current state 
of our national defense. His remarks ring 
with the sound of reality and truth, as 
they should, since Mr. Capen is the for- 
mer Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense and his is firsthand experience 
and knowledge. He is now the vice pres- 
ident of Copley Newspapers and I would 
like to give my colleagues the benefit of 
his remarks: 
THE PENDULUM Is SWINGING 


This is my first speech in the Bay Area 
since returning to California after serving 
two and a half years as an appointee in the 
Department of Defense. Like my associates 
at the Pentagon, I was proud and honored 
to serve under the dynamic leadership of 
Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird. President 
Nixon could not have selected a better pre- 
pared, more dedicated or more effective leader 
for that demanding post. 

It takes much more than computers to 
run the wide-spread Defense Department, as 
complex as it is. Secretary Laird inspired a 
teamwork approach and dedication to serv- 
ice unmatched in the Pentagon's history. 

His understanding of key defense issues, 
his ability as a persuasive communicator, 
and his style of leadership have contributed 
significantly to improved understanding of 
critical national security issues—particularly 
those beyond Vietnam, 

And all this has been accomplished at a 
time when the Defense Department has been 
under constant criticism—some constructive, 
much of it irresponsible. 

From the outset, the Nixon Administration 
made it clear that it would avoid debating 
whether the United States should have gone 
into Vietnam in the first place, or once doing 
so, whether our professional military leaders 
were given proper authority to execute that 
war as promptly and successfully as our 
capabilities would have permitted in the early 
1960's. 

President Nixon’s goal was to conclude 
American presence in Southeast Asia. That 
objective is rapidly being met as we move 
toward a generation of peace. I believe Presi- 
dent Nixon and Secretary Laird have been 
eminently successful in terminating our 
country’s involvement in Vietnam—given the 
rather sad circumstances they inherited in 
January 1969. 

What were those circumstances? First, 
there was no plan for ending the war other 
than through negotiations. No one under- 
stood that reality better than the enemy, 
and the pathetic record in Paris is testimony 
to the other side’s lack of incentive for 
serious negotiations, 

By January 1969, we had cashed in a key 
military chip when President Johnson halted 
the bombing of North Vietnam—just four 
days before the 1968 Presidential election— 
with little in return from the enemy. 

When President Nixon came into office, the 
American troop ceiling Vietnam was 549,500, 
and increasing rapidly. As many as 500 Amer- 
icans were dying each week and the war was 
costing in excess of $28 billion a year. 

These were the sad realities in January 
1969. The options to President Nixon were 
extremely limited, to say the least. But what 
has happened since that time? 

Pirst, we are getting out of Vietnam. By 
this fall, more than 365,000 Americans will 
have been withdrawn, a figure representing 
more than two-thirds of the American troop 
strength that existed when President Nixon 
took office, 

At the same time, U.S. casualties have 
been cut from some 500 a week to less than 
15 a week. Even one casualty ts too many, 
but I believe this progress is significant. With 
these substantial troop cuts, the cost of the 
war has been reduced by 75 percent thus 
permitting a reordering of priorities at home. 

Today, national polls indicate that the war 
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is fading rapidiy as an issue in America. 
Unfortunately, those who have built their 
national reputations as obstructionists, 
linger on the sidelines, trying to keep the 
war issue alive for their own selfish goals. 
Tragically, their only result has been to give 
aid and comfort to the enemy. 

Congressional critics meet with the other 
side in Paris, issue reports on alleged condi- 
tions for peace, only to have them immedi- 
ately rejected by the enemy. It is a simple 
matter to pass resolutions, to make sweep- 
ing pronouncements, or to write editorials 
calling for more rapid withdrawal rates and 
fixed deadlines. 

Certainly, it is easier to demogogue na- 
tional policy from the sidelines, but it takes 
real courage to face up to reality with con- 
structive solutions that will contribute to 
lasting peace, not political expediency. 

Time and again President Nixon and Sec- 
retary Laird have shown that courage. 

How ironic it is that some of those who 
have led the criticism of President Nixon's 
Vietnamization program were the very policy 
makers who got us into the war, who did not 
have a program for ending it while they 
were in office, but who now expound all the 
answers from the privacy of their law offices 
or from some far-off campus. 

In the early 1960's our country had the 
tools to win the war decisively. But our 
elected leadership was unwilling to generate 
the national will to do so. We fought that 
war on a “business as usual” basis, building 
up huge Geficits each year because our gov- 
ernment was unwilling to establish national 
spending priorities. Many of today’s economic 
problems are a direct result of that policy 
of the mid-1960's. 

At this point, history will judge those who 
got our country into Vietnam, just as that 
history will also judge whether the Nixon 
Administration took the responsible course 
to get us out. 

In either instance, the ultimate respon- 
sibility must be assumed by our elected 
civilian leadership, not by our armed forces. 
Our military leaders implement national 
policy, not set it. For too long the man in 
uniform has been made the scapegoat for 
decisions made by civilians. 

Our dedicated men and women in uniform 
provide the backbone of our national security 
and they deserve our respect. 

Only through sufficient military strength 
can we hope to deter reckless acts by poten- 
tial adversaries. They must clearly under- 
stand and respect that we have the will to 
win and the tools to do the job. It is pure fol- 
ly to believe that, once the last American has 
left Vietnam, our problems are over and 
further cuts in defense spending possible. 

Despite what some suggest, we cannot leg- 
islate peace by unilaterally crippling our de- 
fense posture in Congress. Why? Because our 
adversaries are moving in exactly the opposite 
direction. 

Today, the Soviets are moving ahead of us 
in virtually every category: missiles, aircraft, 
ships, military research and conventional 
forces. 

While we were bogged down in Vietnam— 
at a total cost of $125 billion—the Soviets 
were able to sustain North Vietnam for 
something less than $12 billion. They did not 
use that ten to one difference, however, to 
fund domestic programs in Russia. All during 
the 1960’s Soviet military budgets were 
roughly at the same level as defense spending 
in America which included the burden of 
Vietnam. Just look at the record. 

The Soviets increased their submarine force 
by more than 400 percent. They have in- 
creased ICBM launchers by over 500 percent 
and currently 45 percent ahead of the U.S. 
in total number of ICBM nuclear launchers. 

They built a modern Navy that now shows 
the Soviet flag in the Mediterranean, the 
Indian Ocean, off our Atlantic and Pacific 
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coasts, in and out of Cuba, and around 
Hawaii. 

In the Mediterranean, for example, the 
Soviet Navy will steam some 18,000 ship-days 
this year. In 1966, they were present a total 
of 750 days. 

In military research and development, the 
Soviets are spending at about twice the rate 
as we in the United States. This trend should 
be of grave concern to all Americans because 
it measures the importance the Soviets place 
on reducing our technological lead within 
the next five to seven years. 

Even while the Soviets push this military 
and political expansion policy, the U.S. 
moves to curtail its overseas commitments, 
partly as a result of our national weariness 
over a long and costly war. 

The Nixon Administration is facing up to 
this disturbing Soviet military buildup by 
insisting on sufficient funding of defense 
programs while insisting that our allies con- 
tribute more to their own national security 
requirements. The latter philosophy is part 
of the Nixon Doctrine whose goal is a gen- 
eration of peace through partnership, 
strength and a willingness to negotiate. 

The United States can no longer serve as 
policeman of the world. Our needs at home 
are too high and the demand for our ma- 
terial resources too great. 

Since the end of World War II, we have 
operated on the philosophy that the United 
States could do more for its allies than they 
could do for themselves. We have literally 
rebuilt economies of the victorious and van- 
quished alike. We have given billions of dol- 
lars in foreign aid and have sent thousands 
of troops in scores of countries around the 
globe. = 

Through the Nixon Doctrine, we have in- 
sisted that our allies assume more of these 
mutual security burdens, particularly in the 
area of military manpower. As a result of 
this philosophy, more than 400,000 American 
troops have been withdrawn from overseas. 
The bulk, of course, have come from Viet- 
nam. But, the Nixon Doctrine has been ap- 
plied elsewhere as well. 

In Korea, U.S. troop strength has been 
dropped by over 20,000 men. This is a reversal 
of a commitment to that country where we 
have maintained more than 60,000 Americans 
for some eighteen years. 

Likewise, reductions in U.S. forces have 
been carried out in Japan, Thailand and 
the Philippines. In NATO, the concept of 
burden sharing is being developed, again on 
the principle that our allies must assume a 
greater defense responsibility. 

An important element of the Nixon Doc- 
trine has been a willingness to negotiate, do- 
ing so from a position of sufficient strength. 
Again, the record of accomplishment has 
been impressive. 

The United States is pursuing a delicate 
course of negotiation in the volatile Middle 
East crisis. We have negotiated the turnover 
to Japan of Okinawa, a most sensitive issue 
for the Japanese. 

The President has proposed new treaty pro- 
visions to prohibit the placement of nuclear 
weapons on the ocean floor. He has carried 
the nuclear non-proliferation treaty through 
to ratification and he has renounced the use 
of biological weapons. 

In addition, the Nixon Administration is 
vigorously pursuing a sucessful conclusion to 
the SALT talks. The goal of these important 
negotiations is to curtail the arms race which 
as I indicated earlier has been rapidly ac- 
celerated by the Soviet Union. 

And most dramatically, in this spirit of 
negotiations, the President has moved for- 
ward to revise our country’s relationships 
with Mainland China, an area involving one- 
fourth of the world’s population. 

Certainly we hope for success in the dip- 
lomatic efforts to limit the arms race and 
to improve relationships with our potential 
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adversaries. That success will come, however, 
only if those who oppose us respect our na- 
tional determination to remain strong mili- 
tarily. 

xd Delteve most Americans not only support 
a strong U.S, defense posture but will insist 
upon it in the years ahead. However, our 
voices must be heard. 

That is not to say the strength of the 
United States depend solely on its men in 
uniform or on its weapons, as important as 
those capabilities are. I believe the strength 
of our nation in the 1970’s must be based 
also on the wisdom of our foreign policy, on 
the strength of our economy, and on the will 
of our people. 

The day is past when we can hope to pro- 
vide most of the defense for our allies. They 
must share in this burden. 

The day is past when we can afford to 
assume the primary role in solving all of the 
problems of the Western World. That re- 
sponsibility also must be shared more equal- 
ly with our allies, 

This does not suggest that we can afford 
to build a wall around our country, with- 
drawing from the competition and security 
neéds of the world. Those who clamor to 
bring all American troops home forget that 
their very presence abroad has not caused 
war but rather has helped to maintain 
peace, 

During my service in Washington, I was 
involved in some of the most complex, diffi- 
cult problems faced by this country. But it 
was a source of inspiration to be surrounded 
by those who were confident in their course, 
and who respected a higher national prior- 
ity extending beyond any temporray expedi- 
ency. 

The negative thinkers have had their day. 
They have marched in the streets. They 
have built false hopes. And they have com- 
forted our detractors at home and advyer- 
saries abroad, 

Those who have built their national image 
on such obstructionist attitudes are finding 
it difficult to shift away from the tired, 
divisive approach of the past. 

Young people today cry out for construc- 
tive leadership in an atmosphere of opti- 
mism. They seek positive approaches and per- 
sonal involvement in efforts to build a better 
America. 

Like you and me, they resent the tarring 
of all America because of a few shortcom- 
ings. How ridiculous it is, for example, to 
charge—as one Senator recently did—that 
all America is sick because our prisons are 
sick. We have had too much of that de- 
structive approach in the past. 

One of our greatest national strengths is 
our ability to face up to problems openly and 
candidly. We banner our shortcomings across 
our newspapers and TV sets for the whole 
world to see. Our critics at home and abroad 
delight in exploiting these weaknesses as a 
symbol of a crumbling America. 

What these critics forget, however, is that 
as we identify a problem, as we debate it 
publicly, we work to solve it—and succeed in 
doing so. As a result, we have built, on bal- 
ance, the best and most successful way of life 
ever known to man, 

We have been confident that our problems 
could be corrected; that dreams could be em- 
bodied in action, and that a better life would 
be achieved. But we have always known, as 
we do today, that we would have to work for 
it. 

Over the years, we have been successful, 
not by thinking we would lose but rather by 
believing we would win. Too often, we have 
sold our country short with an almost na- 
tional guilt complex. 

I have little tolerance for those who thrive 
on self pity or who drop out of society in pro- 
test against problems they say they did not 
create. Dreams of self fulfillment cannot be 
found through heroin, in a commune or on a 
wrecking crew. Most young people know that. 
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Today's young generation no longer lives 
in an overwhelming atmosphere of war and 
violence. Our task is to capture their imagi- 
nation and involvement in our endless search 
for a better America. There are new goals to 
set, new records to break, new problems to 
solve. A new day is dawning and America’s 
optimism to meet those opportunities is 
bullding. 

Yes, the pendulum is swinging. 


J. A. LIVINGSTON’S ECONOMIC 
GLOSSARY 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. REUSS. Mr, Speaker, J. A. Living- 
ston, professor of economics at Temple 
University and economic columnist for 
the Philadelphia Bulletin, provided a use- 
ful glossary of terms from the newly 
popularized lexicon of international fi- 
nance in his column of Sunday, Oc- 
tober 10. 

The glossary of terms follow: 


BRUSH UP on CONNALLY—GET To KNOW THE 
Worps 


(By J. A. Livingston) 


The one-week meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund has ended, but the main 
business has only begun. 

World prosperity is at stake as finance 
and trade officials of the United States and 
other countries negotiate on what to do 
about the dollar, the persistent U.S. balance- 
of-payments deficits, and the world mone- 
tary system. 

During the next few months, arcane terms 
will become as commonplace as cost-of-living 
unemployment rate, Gross National Product, 
and Dow-Jones industrials. This glossary may 
come in handy for future reference: 

Group of ten, or G-—10, often referred to 
as the Paris Club or the Rich Man's Club. It 
consists of the free world’s major nations— 
Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Sweden, United 
Kingdom, and United States, with Switzer- 
land participating as an observer. 

G-10 deputies, under-secretaries of treas- 
uries or finance ministries, assisted by rep- 
resentatives from their central banks, are 
planning to meet Oct, 19 and 20 to prepare 
for negotiation—hard bargaining—by the... 

G-10 ministers (Secretary of the Treasury 
John B. Connally, for the U.S.; Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Anthony Barber, for Great 
Britain; Minister of Economy and Finance 
Valery Giscard d'Estaing, for France; Min- 
ister of Finance Miko Mizuta, for Japan, and 
so on) who may meet in November. Objec- 
tive: To reach an agreement on removal of 
the U.S.... 

Surcharge—On Aug. 15, President Nixon 
boosted tariffs on U.S. imports by 10 percent. 
Dual purpose: One, to raise prices of goods 
from abroad so as to make American prod- 
ucts more competitive and to lift domestic 
production and employment at the expense 
of foreign production. Two, to provide a bar- 
gaining lever. The "J.S. wants major indus- 
trial countries such as Japan, Germany, the 
Netherlands and others to... 

Revalue their currencies—raise the official 
price, or parity. As an example, the parity of 
the Japanese yen had been 0.278 cents, or 
about 360 to the dollar, prior to Aug. 15. A 
15 percent revaluation has been suggested, 
which would raise its parity to 0.32 cents, or 
313 to the dollar. This would be equivalent 
to a 13 percent devaluation of the dollar 
against the yen. In contrast to Revaluation 
is... 
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Devaluation, lowering the parity of a cur- 
rency. The dollar can be devalued by reduc- 
ing its gold content. This raises—revalues— 
the price of gold. If the gold content of other 
currencies remain the same, then the value 
of such currencies increases vis-a-vis the 
dollar. Currency relationships can also be 
altered by... 

Revaluation-Devaluation—If Japan were to 
revalue the yen and the U.S. to devalue the 
dollar, a two-way (or combined) change in 
the relationship between the currencies 
would occur. Such a change can be achieved 
independently or by agreement. Revaluation- 
devaluation is a coitentious issue between 
the U.S. and its major... 

Trading Partners, nations to which a coun- 
try exports and from which it imports. Mem- 
bers of the Group of Ten argue that the U.S. 
should contribute to readjustment of parities 
by raising the gold price, Say 5 percent or 
10 percent. Incidentally, a rise in a currency’s 
parity devalues—lowers the price of—gold. 
G-10 hopes to achieve an effective ... 

Realignment, or readjustment of parities, 
not only of the yen, mark, pound, franc, 
guilder, etc., to the dollar, but also to one 
another either through direct negotiation or 
through ... 

Floating—The determination of parities by 
market forces—the supply and demand for 
marks against the dollar, or yen against the 
dollar, and so on. Minister of Economics and 
Finance Karl Schiller, of Germany, has “em- 
bellished” the nomenclature with .. . 

Dirty Floating—Government interference 
with the free movement of currency prices 
in the Foreign Exchange Market, which pre- 
vents a currency from floating upward or 
downward to its “natural” level relative to 
other currencies. The Japanese have bought 
dollars and sold yen to prevent the yen price 
from rising too rapidly and too high. This 
contrasts with... 

Free floating or clean floating—the un- 
tethering of a currency from government 
apron strings. The dollar is free floating in 
the sense that the U.S. is not intervening in 
the foreign exchange market by selling dol- 
lars and buying foreign currencies to force 
the price of the dollar down. 

However, the 10 percent surcharge distorts 
this free float, insofar as it slows down U.S. 
imports and thus reduces the supply of 
dollars (the money the U.S. would pay out 
to other countries) flowing into the foreign 
exchange market. The U.S. has urged the 
free floating upward of the currencies in 
order to realign parities and eliminate the 
persistent deficit in the U.S... . 

Balance of payments—the net plus or 
minus of a nation’s external expenditures 
against receipts—exports against imports; 
services rendered versus services received— 
shipping, insurance, banking, etc.; tourism 
to, as against tourism from; overseas invest- 
ment against investment from overseas, 
usually referred to as Capital Movements. 
Historically, America’s balance-of-payments 
strength has been its ... 

Trade balance—exports against imports. 
Since 1893, U.S. exports have exceeded im- 
ports, but this year, based on data for the 
first nine months, the U.S. Trade Surplus 
(formerly called a “favorable balance of 
trade”) will become a... 

Trade Deficit (“unfavorable balance”) — 
U.S. projections presented to the Group of 
Ten indicated that a substantial swing in 
trade will be required in 1972 if the U.S. 
balance of payments is to be brought into 
equilibrium. The U.S. has also urged... 

Burden Sharing—shouldering by European 
nations and Japan of more of the cost of 
U.S. military outlays for thelr defense and 
of more aid to Less Developed Countries 
(LDCs.) The negotiations are referred to as 
the... 

International Poker Game, in which the 
stakes are trade balances among nations, and 
the cards are assumptions and assertions 
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fortified and rebutted by statistics and pro- 
jections. Each negotiator, at some juncture, 
will be expected to disclose what his coun- 
try is willing to contribute toward a re- 
duction in trade barriers and a realignment 
of currencies. 

This is a new deal. Never before have so 
many exchange rates been on the table in a 
multilateral negotiation. Immediately prior 
to the October meeting of the G-10 deputies, 
*he balance-of-payments position of the U.S. 
and trading partners will be reviewed by .. . 

Working Party No, Three (WP-3)—a work 
force of the Economic Policy Committee of 
the Organisation for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD). The OECD com- 
prises 23 nations—G~—10 plus Australia, Aus- 
tria, Denmark, Finland, Greece, Iceland, Ire- 
land, Luxembourg, Norway, Portugal, Spain, 
Switzerland, and Turkey. WP-3 economists 
and technical experts include the G-10 depu- 
ties. This is multilateral surveillance—an 
analysis of trends and developments so that 
representatives of involved nations observe 
first-hand what is happening. The ultimate 
objective is the restructuring of ... 

Bretton Woods—The monetary system 
which was agreed to at Bretton Woods, N.H., 
on July 22, 1944, and became effective on 
Dec. 27, 1945 after ratification by the par- 
ticipating nations. It established the ... 

International Monetary Fund (IMF), 
which now has a membership of 118 nations, 
to “promote international monetary coopera- 
tion . . . facilitate the expansion and bal- 
anced growth of international trade ... 
promote exchange stability . . . eliminate for- 
eign exchange restrictions ... shorten the 
duration and lessen the degree of disequi- 
librium in the international balances of pay- 
ments.” To discharge its responsibilities, the 
IMF became the guardian of the parities of 
currencies which were to be... 

Convertible—Exchangeable or transferrable 
at a fixed price, or rate of exchange with 
other currencies. Such convertibility would 
be confined toa... 

Range of Band of 2 percent. That is a 1 
percent Margin on either side of parity. As 
& practical matter, most governments have 
confined currency fluctuation to plus or 
minus 0.75 percent or a range of 1.5 percent. 
Under consideration now is a... 

Wider Band, or Wider Range. This could 
be as much as 6 percent, or a margin of 3 
percent. Purpose: To provide leeway for 
nations to readjust parities. If a currency 
consistently were to rise in the market to 
the upper limit of the band, the parity would 
be raised; if it were to fall consistently to 
the lower limit, parity could be reduced. 
Heretofore, a country governed the fluctua- 
tion of its currency—kept it within the 2 
percent or 1.5 percent band—by using the 
dollar as an... 

Intervention Currency—IMF members 
would buy their own currencies with dollars 
when their currencies threatened to go below 
the band and sell their currencies in ex- 
change for dollars when they threatened to 
go above. Only the United States, among IMF 
members, undertook to maintain the parity 
of its currency by acquiring dollars for gold 
at $35 an ounce or surrendering dollars for 
gold at $35 an ounce. 

Since the U.S. has suspended convertibility 
of the dollar into gold, its price relation- 
ship to other currencies depends on what 
others are willing to pay for dollars. But the 
dollar still is an important... 

Vehicle or Transportation Currency—The 
money commonly used in foreign trade and 
international financial transactions; until 
recently, prices were frequently expressed in 
dollars in contracts between businessmen of 
different countries, say Japan and Australia. 
The dollar’s universal acceptability in this 
regard progenerated the ... 

Eurodollar—A dollar deposited in a for- 
eign bank, such as Barclays in England, or 
the Dresdner Bank, in Germany. Normally, a 
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person in England would have deposits in 
pounds; in Germany, in marks. But Multi- 
national Corporations, which do business 
around the world, found it useful to keep 
dollars on deposit in banks outside the U.S. 
The U.S. bank, holding the original deposit 
of dollars, doesn’t know the ultimate owner. 
On its books is only the name of the foreign 
bank. 

Such dollars are not readily subject to 
regulation or control by either the Federal 
Reserve Board in the U.S. or the central 
banks in Europe. They can be shunted 
rapidly when interest rates change, or when 
fears of devaluation cause holders of dollars 
to rush into marks or yen or pounds. 

The wider band is expected to moderate 
such currency movements. Instead of a 
maximum 2 percent loss from the bottom of 
a band to the top, a speculator could suffer 
a 6 percent loss. Despite its universal use, the 
dollar’s status asa... 

Reserve Currency has been impaired. Dur- 
ing the ‘fifties and the forepart of the 
‘sixties, the dollar rivaled gold as a reserve 
asset. It could be exchanged for other cur- 
rencies at parity. Many governments pre- 
ferred the dollar to gold as a reserve. It 
could be invested to earn interest. Now the 
European nations and Japan propose re- 
placing the dollar as a reserve asset with ... 

Special Drawing Rights (SDRs)—often re- 
ferred to as “Paper Gold.” SDRs can also be 
called Fiat Gold. They were created by fiat— 
let it be done—by the members of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, and are distributed 
to members according to their quotas (in- 
vestment) in the IMP. 

The intent was to assure an annual in- 
crease in reserve assets and thus diminish 
dependence on dollars and metallic gold. A 
recent proposal calls for a special issue of 
SDRs to retire excess dollars held by central 
banks. This would elevate flat gold’s im- 
portance in the international monetary sys- 
tem. However, an asset does not gain .. . 

Reserve Status by decree—only by ac- 
ceptance. Gold achieved such status because 
of its beauty, durability and relative scarcity. 
Later, reserve status was “wished on” the 
pound sterling because of its wide use as a 
vehicle currency. After World War I, the 
dollar was not chosen by the U.S. Govern- 
ment as @ reserve currency, but by business- 
men, commercial bankers, and central bank- 
ers, who cherished it for its Liquidity as a 
readily transferrable store or purchasing 
power. 


AMBASSADOR YOST ON OUR DUBI- 
OUS VIETNAM POLICY 


HON. JOHN F. SEIBERLING 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that Charles W. Yost is one of the 
most distinguished living Americans to 
have served as Chief U.S. Delegate to the 
United Nations. He held this post from 
1968 to 1971, under both President John- 
son and President Nixon. This fact alone 
is a strong testimony to his outstanding 
ability. Obviously, his advice in matters 
of international policy is not to be taken 
lightly. 

In an article appearing in the Akron 
Beacon Journal on October 12, 1971, Am- 
bassador Yost observes that, following 
the travesty of the South Vietnam pres- 
idential election, the U.S. administration 
is basing its Vietnam policy on three very 
dubious assumptions. The most dubious, 
he says, is the assumption that Vietnam 
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will not be an important political issue 
in the United States in 1972. 

He points out that there is an under- 
lying and growing resentment, not only 
among students and liberals but among 
those who fought and are still fighting in 
Vietnam, against an administration 
which in 1968 promised to get us out and 
in late 1971 is still keeping us in. May I 
say, Mr. Speaker, that every poll taken 
in my part of Ohio continues to show 
that our Nation’s presence in Vietnam is 
still the No. 1 political issue, far ahead 
of inflation, unemployment and every 
other issue. 

Ambassador Yost’s article is worth 
every Member’s attention as we ap- 
proach a crucial vote on the Mansfield 
amendment. The text of the article fol- 
lows: 

(By Charles W. Yost) 

President Thieu has now completed the 
electoral process which was supposed to rep- 
resent the exercise of self-determination by 
the people of South Vietnam, for which the 
armed forces of the United States have been 
fighting for the past six years. Obviously this 
process has been a travesty, almost as much 
so as elections conducted in North Vietnam, 
our totalitarian adversary. 

Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker no doubt 
did his utmost to persuade Thieu that a fair 
and contested election would be in our com- 
mon interest, though the ambassador pre- 
sumably was not authorized by Washington 
to go beyond persuasion to sanctions, Which 
might serve to remind us that there is far 
less danger of our being considered "a pitiful 
helpless giant” by our adversaries, than by 
clients to whom we have so totally committed 
ourselves that they can afford to ignore our 
advice and interests. 

President Thieu clearly falls in that cate- 
gory. He has chosen to play the same game 
that Diem played successfully for nine 
years—until nemesis overtook him. 

The United States administration has, 
moreover, now redoubled its commitment to 
Thieu by threatening to cut off all aid to 
Vietnam in case of a military coup. It also 
still insists that it intends, to quote Presi- 
dent Nixon’s statement last month, “to bring 
the American involvement to an end in a way 
that will leave South Vietnam in a position 
to defend itself from a Communist take- 
over.” 

That means, if it is to be taken seriously, 
that we guarantee Thieu invulnerability: He 
will not allow himself to be removed by elec- 
tion and we will not allow him to be removed 
either by his own generals or by the enemy. 
With this end in view, the administration 
still refuses to fix an early date for total with- 
drawal of United States forces, even in ex- 
change for a North Vietnamese commitment 
to release all our prisoners of war by that 
date. 

It is true that Communist statements in 
Paris on this point, following our failure to 
seize upon their initial offer in July, have be- 
come increasingly equivocal. Perhaps we have 
waffied too long and missed the boat. How- 
ever, Communist equivocation could soon be 
either ended or exposed by an unequivocal 
public offer from the United States to com- 
mit itself to rapid total withdrawal if North 
Vietnam would commit itself to release our 
prisoners within the same time span. 

The administration seems to base its in- 
flexible policy on three assumptions. The 
first is that we still have a vital national 
interest in maintaining any sort of non- 
Communist government in power as long as 
possible, no matter what the continuing cost 
to both Vietnamese and Americans, 

The second is that the Thieu government 
is the best we can hope to have in Saigon 
and we must continue to support it no mat- 
ter how it flounts our advice and interests. 
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The third is that, as long as Thieu stays 
in power and gradual withdrawal of Ameri- 
can forces continues, Vietnam will not be an 
important political issue in the United States 
in 1972. 

All three of these assumptions are very 
dubious, but perhaps most of all the last one. 
While Vietnam seems in recent months to 
have subsided as an acute domestic issue, 
appearances may be misleading. There is in- 
creasing evidence of an underlying and 

resentment, not only among students 
and liberals but also among those who have 
fought and are still fighting in Vietnam, 
against an administration which in 1963 
promised to get us out and in late 1971 is 
still keeping us in. 

It is obvious that more and more South 
Vietnamese want the war to end and blame 
the Americans for preventing its ending. 
There are likely to be an increasing number 
of hostile acts against Americans, not so 
much from the enemy as from many of 
those for whom we are supposedly fighting. 

As our troop declines, moreover, 
it appears we shall try to protect those that 
remain by more aerial bombardment, in- 
cluding bombing of North Vietnam. This 
could provoke reprisals either against our 
troops or against our prisoners. 

As our troop strength declines, our lever- 
age for either the release or the safety of 
our prisoners will also decline correspond- 
ingly. 

As long as we retain any military presence 
in Vietnam, we will continue to appear to be 
responsible for whatever happens there—no 
matter how little control we may actually 
have—and the administration will be blamed 
by very large numbers of Americans for what 
does happen. Vietnam will therefore remain 
a significant, perhaps a decisive, domestic 
political issue in 1972. 


REDIMENSIONING CONGRESSIONAL 
SUPPORT 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the Nation’s foremost proponents of ef- 
fective utilization of automatic data 
processing systems is Robert L. Char- 
trand who heads the Data Processing 
Office of the Congressional Research 
Service in the Library of Congress. 

Mr. Chartrand authored a most illu- 
minating article recently which appeared 
in the June 14th issue of the Jurimetrics 
Journal entitled “Redimensioning Con- 
gressional Information Support.” 

This article is of particular significance 
to the Members of Congress as well as 
to those who are concerned with the 
modernization and the efficient operation 
of the Legislative Branch of our Federal 
Government. 

Iam pleased to attach Mr. Chartrand’s 
article to these remarks for reproduc- 
tion: 

REDIMENSIONING CONGRESSIONAL INFORMA- 

TION SUPPORT* 
(By Robert L, Chartrand, Congressional Re- 
search Service, Library of Congress) 

As we near the 200th anniversary of our 
nationa: existence, it sometimes seems that 


*January 1971. The views expressed in this 
paper are those of the author and are not 
necessarily those of the Congressional Re- 
search Service nor the Library of Congress. 
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the Jeffersonian dream of tolerance, tran- 
quility, and prosperity will never be realized. 
And yet, at a time when change—change 
affecting our institutions, laws, and mores; 
change derived from internal forces and not 
external impact—has become a way of life, 
there is a growing perception that a redimen- 
sioning of our society is a process. Perhaps 
nowhere is this perception more acute than 
in the Federal Congress. 

Throughout the past quarter-century, in- 
creasing numbers of Americans, within the 
Congress and across the land, have sought a 
reexamination of congressional structure, 
procedura! practices, and general effective- 
ness. While congressional “performance” may 
be judged by numerous criteria and in the 
light of many biases, it is generally agreed 
that certain bedrock characteristics may be 
named: 

1. Efforts which result in the furtherance 
of national policies, or the attainment of 
national goals; 

2. Enactment of public laws fashioned to 
meet commitments or needs on matters of 
international, national, or regional concern; 

3. Carrying out the congressional duties 
to oversee executive branch activities; and 

4. Pulfillment of responsibilities to con- 
stituents. 

The pressures upon the contemporary 
Congressman are legion, and have their 
origin in the structure of our democracy. 
Ours is a nation of unrestrained mobility, 
with all that this implies in a burgeoning 
urbanocracy—a saturation of public services 
and new demands on those who must pre- 
pare the plans, programs, and budgets which 
are responsive to the societal conditions. 
‘There are more and more citizens, and never 
has tho principle of vor populi been more 
significant to the members of elected official- 
dom. As the tale is told by the 1970 census, 
the average constituency for a member of 
the House of Representatives is pushing the 
500,000 mark. Some Senators may be respon- 
sible for as many as 20 million state in- 
hibitants. Members of Congress must know 
the law, be flexible enough to change it, and 

the faculty to explore and decide 
upon dozens of issues, large and small, con- 
currently. 

Little wonder, then, that congressional 
leaders are looking at every possible ap- 
proach—whether traditional or innovative— 
to enhancing the performance of the federal 
legislature: in the chamber, in committee, or 
as a function of the individual member office. 
Technology, which has spawned many of the 
severe problems of the age, including envi- 
ronmental pollution, transportation snarl, 
and the health-education-welfare triad, in 
many instances has the ameliorative power 
to reduce or remove some of these irritants. 
In particular, the logic and acumen inherent 
in systems analysis and operations research, 
supported by the storage and manipulative 
capacities of the electronic computer and 
associated microform technologies, would 
seem to hold a great potential for legislative 
operations, as well as their application to the 
melange of social and community problems.* 
There has been a marked willingness on the 
part of a growing number of Congressmen to 
determine how, where, and to what extent 
such techniques and devices can and should 
be utilized. 

Indicative of the legislators’ search for 
“technical assistance” in some of their legis- 
lative and administrative tasks has been the 
commissioning of various studies, or partici- 
pation in symposia and seminars, dealing 
with the role of systems technology in se- 
lected problem situations, including the Con- 
gress itself. Serving as primary references for 
those members or staff concerned with im- 
proving the quality of information provided 
for decision making is an early collection of 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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twelve papers published as Congress: The 
First Branch of Government; and a subse- 
quent (1968) dialogue involving representa- 
tives of university, industry, Congress, and 
other government elements.‘ These efforts, 
often instigated by interested elements with- 
in the private sector, were complemented by 
the introduction of a variety of bills within 
the Congress" calling for the establishment 
of a data processing facility to serve its mem- 
bership. Gradually, then, the orientation and 
education process continued, and a clearer 
definition of the information needs of the 
Congress emerged. 


STATED: INFORMATION REQUIREMENTS FOR 
THE CONGRESS 


Available to the Congressman are many 
sources of expertise and written information. 
In addition to his own personal staff or that 
of the committees on which he serves, he 
may turn within the legislative branch to 
the Congressional Research Service (formerly 
the Legislative Reference Service) of the Li- 
brary of Congress or to the General Account- 
ing Office. Other readily accessible resources 
are lobbyist organizations, executive branch 
departments and agencies, state and local 
governments, and university, industry, or 
foundation groups. 

In order to pinpoint the information needs 
of the Congress, surveys and studies have 
been undertaken that have provided at least 
a partial picture of member and committee 
requirements. Most recently, a survey was 
conducted under the aegis of the House 
Special Subcommittee on Electrical and Me- 
chanical Office Equipment; its objective was 
to “ascertain the information and analysis 
needs of the Members and staf” of the 
House of Representatives.” A total of 284 of- 
fices participated in face-to-face interviews 
with members and staff, and/or the comple- 
tion of special questionnaires by staff per- 
sonnel. The survey, conducted by senior leg- 
islative analysts and academic consultants, 
was carried out with the highest degree of 
objectivity possible, and the Center for Po- 
litical Studies, Institute for Social Research 
(University of Michigan) performed the 
analysis of the questionnaires. Based on a 
study of the stated needs, certain salient 
considerations were manifest* 

1. “Evaluative and interpretive informa- 
tion” on national issues, and possible alter- 
native solutions to these issues, is a top 
priority need. Included in this category are 
data on federal assistance programs—what 
are they? qualification criteria? congressional 
district allotment? status of funding?—and 
the impact of proposed legislation on exist- 
ing federal law and programs; another area 
of concern involved Supreme Court decisions 
relevant to pending legislation. 

2. Procedural information, while not quite 
so critical in the eyes of the members, re- 
ceived overwhelming support for early im- 
plementation. Virtually everyone interviewed 
cited the need for an information system to 
“maintain current, reliable, complete, and 
accessible information about the House com- 
mittees and to provide more expeditious ac- 
cess to legislative histories.” 

3. The actual content of documents proved 
to be of less vital concern to members, pri- 
marily because of the lack of time to read 
them. However, the value of computerized 
data bases, such as the United States Code, 
was recognized and a retrieval capability 
sought. 

Although the role of computer technology 
was discussed with each member and staff 
person, it still is imperfectly understood. In- 
Geed, only time will reveal which areas can 
be best served by the sophisticated process- 
ing power of the computer. Only as each 
need is analyzed, and the possible answer- 
ing services assessed, can these areas be de- 
termined from the perspective of the poten- 
tial users, the manager of the projected serv- 
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ice, and the systems designers, implementers, 
and operators. A separate scrutiny of the 
impact of any new “systems” or services on 
the iaws and the precedents of the House of 
Representatives has been completed, with an 
emphasis on the provision of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1970. 

It is noteworthy that many of the data 
bases and information services are heavily 
oriented toward legal or quasi-legal functions. 
In other instances, legislative information 
must be based or rely upon existing laws, reg- 
ulatory directives, or related administra- 
tive documentation, The Congressman and 
his advisors must know not only the federal 
statutes, but those of the states or compara- 
ble city-county governmental units. Increas- 
ingly, he must remain current on executive 
branch (eg., Office of Management and 
Budget, individual department) directives 
or progress reports. The plethora of written 
material, combined with the other demands 
upon his time, is impairing the effectiveness 
of the individual, hence the committee and 
the chamber, as a deliberative body. 


LEGISLATIVE AND LEGAL DATA NEEDS AND SERVICES 


A recurring theme in any examination of 
the Congress’ expression of its own informa- 
tion needs—and a theme, it must be said, 
which is far from muted—is that of having 

ertinent legislative information “at the 

ngertips” of member and committee offices. 
An elaboration of the potential services sup- 
porting the legislative process, and this would 
be equally applicable in either chamber of 
the Congress, would include these elements.’ 

1. Legal retrieval—automatic search and 
retrieval by subject from the federal or state 
statutes and codes, Supreme Court and other 
court decisions, etc.) 

2. Bill drafting aids—computer assistance 
for the storage, revision, comparison, editing, 
and printing of proposed legislation. 

3. Bill comparison—determination of 
whether a new bill is identical or similar to 
other current or past bills, in either chamber. 

4. Bill status and content—improved 
method of acquiring and disseminating 
selected information on the status and con- 
tent of any public or private bill or resolu- 
tion, including its position in the legislative 
process. caiendar information, similar bills, 
forward scheduling, witness activity, etc. 

5. Floor activity—automatic retrieval from 
the Congressional Record by name or sub- 
ject (and improved indexing of that docu- 
ment). 

6. Legislative histories—assistance in the 
storage and retrieval of data and documents 
which comprise legislative histories, 

(A graphic depiction of these potential 
services describing the interactions between 
the system elements appeared in the original 
article.) 3° 

In determining which categories of legal 
data would be amendable to automatic data 
processing, several legal professional organ- 
izations have begun to consider the role of 
man-machine techniques and advanced re- 
trieval capabilities featuring computers and 
microfilm devices in handling legal type in- 
formation. Among these organizations are the 
American Bar Association—whose Standing 
Committee on Law and Technology has been 
active for nearly a decade,“ the Federal Bar 
Association, the World Peace Through Law 
Center," the Association of American Law 
Schools, and the Association of American 
Law Libraries. A few university schools of law 
now recognize the importance of computers 
to the lawyer, and have instituted curricula 
changes and commenced to treat the subject 
in their journals.“ A consensus arrived at 
from reviewing the treatment of the new 
technology and the law would show these 
categories of legal data as candidates for 
computerized handling: 
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*Statutes. 

*Court decisions. 

*Administrative decisions. 

“Administrative orders, Title records. 

Mortgages, liens, and similar recorded in- 
struments. 

*Legislative history, 

*Legal periodicals. 

*Trademarks, 

*Patents. 

*Cases and judgments in courts of record. 

*Files, records, and evidence in significant 
cases. 

Thus, while several applications of com- 
puters to legislative and legal information are 
well along in development—notably statutory 
retrieval, information on the status and con- 
tent of pending legislation, bill drafting and 
comparison—other uses of the new tech- 
nology are in the offing which can furnish 
the Congress with long-awaited support for 
issue research and committee action. 


THE LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION ACT OF 1970 


When President Nixon appended his signa- 
ture to Public Law 91-510, many key legisla- 
tors and other behind-the-scenes workers 
could have a long-concealed sigh of relief. 
For it was 1946 when the LaFollette-Mon- 
roney bill went into effect,“ and the hue and 
cry for further congressional changes had 
been long upon the land. In 1965, a Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress was established.’ Extensive hearings 
were held and numerous documents, articles, 
and other communications were received by 
the Joint Committee. Among the areas in 
focus was that of information support for the 
Congress. Many suggestions were heard from 
representatives of labor, management, aca- 
deme, and government (including the mem- 
bers of the Congress). A summary listing of 
possible applications of ADP to congressional 
operations, prepared during this period of ex- 
perience and opinion sampling, is shown in 
Figure 2." 


Ficore 2.—Summary listing of projected ap- 
plications: of ADP in support of the 
Congress 
The Congress as a unit: 

Status of pending legislation. 

Lobbyist activity information. 

Direct access to legislative research. 

Legal literature/information, 

Automated index/catalog of congressional 
documents, 

Payroll accounts of employees of Congress. 

Up-to-date legislative telephone directory. 

Each Chamber as an entity: 

Current information on issues up for vote. 

Postvote analytical information. 

Electronic (remote) voting by Congress- 
men. 

The committee or subcommittee: 

Current schedule of committees meetings 
and hearings, 

Histories of committee action. 

Exclusive file for each committee. 

Information on Federal contract awards. 

Appropriations statistics and information. 

The individual Congressman: 

Exclusive file for each Congressman. 

Selected readings of interest to Congress- 
men, 

Constituent information. 

Already those responsible for providing 
legal advice and counsel to the Congress, such 
as the Legislative Counsels and the Ameri- 
can Law Division of the Congressional Re- 
search Service, are commencing to draw 
upon the services available from the Project 
LITE (Legal Information Through Electron- 
ics) service center in Denver and from some 
of the private corporations which specialize 
in legal retrieval. ASPEN Systems Corpora- 


*Noted as being of probable value to the 
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tion, for example, has developed a massive 
data base containing the statutes of all 50 
states. Although none of these service groups 
presently offers on-line service to one of the 
more comprehensive files, such as the United 
States Code, Mead Data Central has placed 
the Ohio State Bar Association case file in 
quick-access storage for scanning and re- 
trieval using a videoscreen terminal. The 
preparation of Keyword-in-Context (KWIC) 
indexes or other special listings is well within 
the scope of the services offered by several 
governmental agencies which now have ma- 
chine-readable information which can be 
made available to external users, Regulatory 
agencies such as the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and the Federal Aviation 
Agency keep certain files of decisions and re- 
ports in computerized form, and the Internal 
Revenue Service has established its informa- 
tion system (RIRA) which assists its Gen- 
eral Counsel's office in coping with volumi- 
nous pending transactions.* 

After an abortive effort in 1967 to bring 
the bill out—the Senate did pass S. 355 by 
an overwhelming vote—a new effort was 
mounted in the 9lst Congress with the 
creation of a Special Subcommittee on Legis- 
lative Reorganization, chaired by Rep. B. F. 
Sisk of California, by the House Committee 
on Rules. New reorganization bills were in- 
troduced, and the Special Subcommittee 
examined congressional reorganization pro- 
posals introduced by more than 200 mem- 
bers of Congress. Additional testimony and 
suggestions on the subject were obtained 
from members and representatives of the 
then Bureau of the Budget, General Ac- 
counting Office, Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, the news media, broadcasting industry 
and Capitol guides. 

Among the purpases of the bill (H.R. 
17654) was to: 

Provide Congress with new sources of in- 
formation and research, including develop- 
ment of an automatic data processing sys- 
tem, expansion of the Legislative Reference 
Service into a Congressional Research Serv- 
ice, provisions for additional budgetary in- 
formation, and an increase in committee 
staffs 

The role of automatic data processing in 
legislative operations soon became the cen- 
ter of controversy, as the question of who 
should control this capability, and the con- 
comitant vestiges of power which accrue to 
those who control or monitor information 
sources, became fully appreciated. As the 
result of a full debate on the floor of the 
House, the provision for a Joint Committee 
on Data Processing was stricken from the 
bill. In a successful argument to delete this 
item, Rep. Joe D. Waggonner, Jr. of Loui- 
siana, chairman of the House Special Sub- 
committee on Electrical and Mechanical 
Office Equipment, pointed to the extensive 
work of his group in developing a plan to 
provide ADP service for the House: 

If the Members want to proceed now and 
get a system, which we have to have, which 
is something as important to this Congress 
as it was years ago to establish a Library of 
Congress, then I say we should not undo 
this work ...If the Members reject this 
they are going to be 3 years getting back to 
where we are now, and make no mistake 
about it. 

And so, while the bill which enjoyed pas- 
sage did not contain a directive providing for 
the establishment of a congressional overseer 
of computer technology, there are other pro- 
visions which identified the importance of 
the new tools and techniques. Budgetary and 
fiscal data, for example, are to be collected, 
maintained, and analyzed in an executive 
branch ADP-oriented system. The system 
hopefully will upgrade the ability of its man- 
agers to make “more meaningful comparison 
between the costs of Federal p and 
their benefits” while permitting “the extrac- 
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tion of many other types of specialized in- 
formation about the fiscal aspects of Federal 
activities.” * 

In authorizing the significant expansion of 
the Congressional Research Service, which 
has borne the brunt of member, committee, 
and constituent needs for research and inter- 
pretive commentary support,” several new 
duties were defined which encompassed both 
a refinement of analytical and advisory serv- 
ices and a clear implication that better files, 
selective retrieval from a variety of indexes, 
digests, and full text forms, and perhaps an 
increased reliance upon advanced technology 
would be required.” 

1. Assist committees in analyzing, apprais~- 
ing, and evaluating advisability of enacting 
legislative proposals and alternatives thereto 
and estimating their probable results; main- 
tain continuous liaison with committees. 

2. Inform committees of programs and 
activities scheduled to expire in current 
Congress. 

3. Provide committees with lists of subjects 
and policy areas suitable for analysis in 
depth. 

4. Upon request, prepare concise legislative 
histories of measures upon which committee 
hearings are to be held. 

Such full scale information services, in 
addition to those previously initiated and in 
some cases computerized, can scarcely be 
developed without an attempt at maximizing 
coordination and information exchange with 
other information systems already in being 
or in a design phase elsewhere within the 
legislative branch. The chronicle of activity in 
this area in the House of Representatives 
and the Senate lends a certain urgency to 
ensuring that multilateral communication, 
both formal and informal, be established and 
maintained between all those charged with 
perpetuating the effectiveness of the first 
branch of government. 


HOUSE AND SENATE DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITY 


The inception of the movement to bring 
computers to the Congress often is dated 
from the introduction late in the 89th Con- 
gress, by Rep. Robert McClory of Illinois, of 
the first bill to establish an ADP facility 
for exclusive use by federal legislators. Soon 
afterward, he joined with Rep. William S. 
Moorhead of Pennsylvania in hosting a spe- 
cial seminar at The Brookings Institution 
which was to serve as the first such orienta- 
tion session for interested members. A “liter- 
ature” on the subject of congressional adop- 
tion and adaptation of computers and sys- 
tems analysis became identifiable as the role 
of the new technology in the political science 
and legal milieus was no longer viewed as a 
fad. A tendency to investigate the applica- 
bility of the innovative technology to as- 
sorted committee and constituent problems 
resulted in a series of studies being com- 
missioned during the 1966-1970 time 
frame:* 

Systems Technology and Judicial Adminis- 
tration. 

Application of Automatic Data Processing 
in Legal Information Handling. 

Computers for Congress. 

The Federal Data Center: Proposals and 
Reactions, 

The Origins and Evolution of the Federal 
Planning-Programming-Budgeting System 
(PPBS). 

Automatic Data Processing and the Small 
Businessman. 

Systems Technology Applied to Social and 
Community Problems. 

Automatic Data Processing and the Ameri- 
can Political Campaign. 

With no action seemingly possible via the 
customary bill passage route, Rep. John Bra- 
demas of Indiana determined to activate the 
House by introducing a resolution which was 
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subsequently endorsed by the Democratic 
Caucus: 

Resolved, that the Committee on House 
Administration be fully supported by Demo- 
cratic members in efforts to improve the 
efficiency of operations of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and we urge that these efforts 
include, but not be limited to, the use of 
computers and of a centralized mail process- 
ing system. 

This resolution, then, served as the vehicle 
for placing the House in motion. At the di- 
rection of the Speaker, the chairman of the 
Committee on House Administration took 
steps to carry out the directive, assigning 
the responsibility for action on the resolu- 
tion to the Special Subcommittee on Electri- 
cal and Mechanical Office Equipment. In the 
spring of 1969, a Working Group on Auto- 
matic Data Processing was created, com- 
prised of senior personnel from the Office of 
the Clerk of the House, the General Account- 
ing Office, and the Library of Congress. 

In establishing this working staff, the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee chairman, Rep. Waggon- 
ner, stressed that both successful and unsuc- 
cessful efforts to develop information systems 
would be studied carefully by the House 
planners: 

We are aware that many [systems] have 
fallen far short of original promises, that 
they have taken years longer than originally 
estimated and that their costs far exceeded 
original budgets. We have taken note that 
some of the basic qualities include inade- 
quate planning, poor requirement determi- 
nation and definition, and failure of the top 
managers to participate actively we 
willl do our best to establish standards and 
ground rules to provide the coordination 
needed to create a system we can all be proud 
of. 

The “First Progress Report” of the Working 
Group to the Special Subcommittee appeared 
in October, 1969, and featured a review of 
past and current suggestions and recommen- 
dations regarding the congressional employ- 
ment of computers and associated systems 
methodology. Also, this report looked at pos- 
sible approaches to forging the requisite serv- 
ices into a “system” with management tasks 
and day-to-day functioning of the system 
components to be delineated. While the rec- 
ommended approach called for the develop- 
ment of a “unified, compatible system geared 
to serving the Congress,” * there also was a 
firm requirement for compatibility and 
standardization, to the extent feasible, with 
executive branch information systems. 

Exactly one year later the “Second Progress 
Report” was published, containing detailed 
information relative to the continuing plan- 
ning effort and summarizing the findings of 
the previously described survey of House 
members and staff aides. A second major facet 
of the Working Group activity early in 1970 
involved an intensive evaluation of the ex- 
perience and capabilities of 65 contractor 
organizations who might contribute to the 
development of long-range plans and pos- 
sibly participate in the implementation of 
any projected services and systems for the 
House of Representatives. In June of 1970, 
the Committee on House Administration 
awarded contracts totaling $450,000 to eight 
companies to assist the Working Group in 
further studying the information and anal- 
ysis needs of the House and to develop “a 
plan for managing the design, implementa- 
tion, and operation of the services.” ™ One 
facet of this effort involved an in-depth 
study of a computer-supported addressing 
and mailing system for the House; a “Special 
Report” containing detailed information rel- 
ative to the plans and research for the de- 
velopment of this specialized system was 
approved by the committee in December 
(1970) = 

A recognized factor in the gradual educa- 
tion of House members regarding the utility 
of computers and a more scientific manage- 
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ment of accounts has been the Office of the 
Clerk of the House. As a former member of 
that body, William Pat Jennings understands 
the information needs of the individual mem- 
bers and committees. Having established a 
medium-sized computer facility, his staff is 
in a position to perform a variety of legis- 
lative and housekeeping services for the 
membership. 

In the Senate, meanwhile, the impetus to 
decide upon the proper role of the new tech- 
nology in legislative matters has developed 
more cautiously. Functioning within the 
echoes of Senator Hubert H. Humphrey’s 
voice which in the early sixties called for the 
use of computerized information handling 
techniques, the Senate amended the earlier 
version of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
(S. 355) to include the provision introduced 
by Senator Hugh Scott of Pennsylvania for an 
ADP facility for Congress to be situated 
within the Legislative Reference Service. At 
that time, Senator Scott, in seeking to allay 
the fears of those who see the electronic 
marvel as a threat to the human decision 
maker, offered his view of the new tool: 

The electronic computer and the systems 
techniques connected with Its use are simply 
tools for use by the decision maker. They are 
designed to help provide that information 
which is necessary to make balanced, accu- 
rate decisions.* 

With the demise of the Senate-passed re- 
organization bill in the House during the 
90th Congress, little attention was given the 
topic of computerized support until the Sisk 
Special Subcommittee began its formulative 
efforts, at which time Senators Scott and 
Edward M. Kennedy, both new in leadership 
posts, sent letters expressing a firm interest 
in the potential uses of computers by the 
Congress to Rep. Sisk and his colleagues. A 
parallel development has found the Secretary 
of the Senate, Francis R., Valeo, arranging for 
an analytical study of the activities under 
his control. This critique, prepared by a spe- 
cial consultant, reportedly ** includes a care- 
ful assessment of the ADP-supported address- 
ing and mailing system controlled by the 
Sergeant-at-Arms, and a look at those “op- 
erating functions” which should be estab- 
lished and operated within the Senate itself. 

As the traditional guardian of Senate 
housekeeping duties and services, the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
chaired by Senator B. Everett Jordan of North 
Carolina, is concerned with any plans for 
that chamber’s use of computers. In April, 
1970 the committee authorized a study of 
the role of data processing in legislative op- 
erations, and in August of that year estab- 
lished a Subcommittee on Computer Services. 
Upon the oceasion of announcing this action 
on the floor of the Senate, the chairman re- 
marked that “it is the hope of the subcom- 
mittee to update Senate procedures wherever 
feasible so that we do not fall behind the 
times in the use of available technology.” # 

Thus, the record remains largely unwrit- 
ten concerning House and Senate use of com- 
puter technology and systems analysis in the 
more advanced application areas. Valuable 
lessons have been learned as relatively rou- 
tine tasks such as payroll and inventory were 
transferred from a manual to an automated 
mode of operation. In this way, and through 
involvement in symposia and committee in- 
vestigations where technology might be a 
factor, numerous legislators have become 
better versed in what computers can {and 
cannot) do. The resulting interest and more 
often voiced query “Why don’t we use com- 
puters to help ourselves?” has permeated the 
consciousness of the congressional leader- 
ship, causing it to look more closely at the 
“new” devices and techniques. Also note- 
worthy, and what might be called a “sign of 
the times,” is the increasing number of new 
members who gained a familiarity with com- 
puterized services existing in their state legis- 
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latures. Underlying all of these fragmentary 
factors is the unrelenting struggle of the 
member to find enough time to fulfill all of 
his obligations—through his presence on the 
floor, in performing committee duties, and 
in staying abreast of constituent casework— 
and to discover better ways of getting the job 
done. 


COMPUTERIZED INFORMATION SUPPORTS THE 
CURRENT STATUS 


While the future of computer systems on 
Capitol Hill holds a promise of bedazzling 
networks of television and voice terminals 
providing instantaneous recall of myriad 
facts or the manipulation of statistical files, 
there is at present a rather substantial com- 
puterized support element within the legis- 
lative branch. Both chambers now have com- 
puter facilities, as do the Library of Congress, 
General Accounting Office, and Government 
Printing Office. True to form—and the pat- 
tern is the same wherever automatic data 
processing has been introduced—the commit- 
ment of staff, money, and space has inevit- 
ably increased with each passing year. And 
in most cases, the number of services pro- 
vided has multiplied. 

The initiative of the Clerk of the House in 
developing a utilitarian ADP support capabil- 
ity, as previously noted, has resulted in mod- 
ernizing many of the routine administrative 
functions of the chamber." Using an IBM 
360 Model 50 configuration, full-time sup- 
port is provided for: a payroll of 7,000 em- 
ployees (including such niceties as monthly 
statements on allowances and expenditures, 
and the automatic handling of state tax de- 
ductions); an inventory and accounting sys- 
tem for 8,000 pieces of electrical and 
mechanical equipment, including history 
and maintenance records; an on-line tally 
record of votes cast, maintained through a 
videoscreen unit in the Tally Clerk’s office; 
and an inventory of 43,000 pieces of furni- 
ture and property. The facility staff is pro- 
viding support to the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency in preparing its an- 
nual report on savings and loan institutions’ 
activities for the Internal Revenue Service. 
Nearly complete is an accounts payable ap- 
plication for the House Recording Studio, 
and slated for near-term implementation are 
ADP-supported inventory and accounting 
procedures for the House Stationery Room, 
and budget support for the Finance Office. It 
is generally expected that the clerk's facility 
will be the site of the projected addressing 
and mailing system for the House. An in- 
formation retrieval system capable of track- 
ing legislation, supporting selected commit- 
tee activities, and dealing with federal 
agency and budget data is a featured part of 
the system of the future. 

Computerized support activity within the 
Senate has been centered in the establish- 
ment of an addressing and mailing system, 
using an IBM 360 Model 40 installation. Al- 
though drawing upon outside expertise in 
designing and experimenting with the sys- 
tem, the Office of the Sergeant-at-Arms now 
exercises full control, and is servicing nearly 
three-fourths of the senatorial offices. A few 
individual members have contracted for 
studies of their office operations, and several 
committees currently are exploring the po- 
tential of ADP support in legislative calendar 
preparation or the creation of extensive in- 
dexes to their hearings’ documentation files. 

The development of computer-assisted 
services for the Congress began in the then 
Legislative Reference Service late in 1967. 
Typewriter terminals operating under the 
Administrative Terminal System (ATS) were 
used in preparing material for the bi-weekly 
Digest of Public General Bills and Resolu- 
tions. Legislative analysts prepare key iden- 
tifying information—sponsor(s) , bill number, 
title, date introduced, committee to which 
assigned and a brief digest of the content 
for each bill. Recall and editing of the com- 
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puter stored material, plus special indexes, 
precede preparation of the final copy for 
photo-composition publication by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. Eventually the “Bill 
Digest" magnetic tapes will be inserted di- 
rectly into the GPO Linotron device which 
performs offset printing without “hot type” 
input. Another CRS product is the Legisia- 
tive Status Report, containing current in- 
formation on “major” bills’ status and con- 
tent. A third major use of computer support 
in providing a service to the Congress fea- 
tures the capture of key information on re- 
cent English-language acquisitions, including 
government publications, magazines, special 
foundation studies, and some books. Basic 
bibliographic elements are stored in the 
computer, and CRS researchers are notified 
of the new materials on the basis of an 
“interest profile” created specifically for each 
staff person, Long known as a Selective Dis- 
semination of Information (SDI) system, and 
in the congressional environment as a “Cur- 
rent Awareness” service, this offering is being 
extended during the 92nd Congress to all Sen- 
ate and House committees. In addition to the 
notification service, which may be followed 
up by providing the actual source document 
to an interested user, special overnight com- 
puter searches may be made according to a 
topical request (e.g., “Provide citations on all 
written sources received since January of 
1969 on the subject of ‘demonstration 
cities.’ ") 

Committee support thus far has been lim- 
ited to assisting House committees in their 
handling of legislative calendar information. 
This effort was originated as the result of a 
request by Rep. Wright Patman of Texas, 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, for technical assistance by CRS in- 
formation specialists. Installation of ter- 
minals and operational experience gained 
during the 91st Congress have resulted, ac- 
cording to committee personnel, in a more 
current, useful product published at con- 
siderable monetary savings. With the opening 
of the 92nd Congress, four House committees 
were either operational or testing the ter- 
minal system; four Senate committees also 
are considering this service. 

Through the development of these, and 
other, services and products, the Congres- 
sional Research Service, supported by the 
analysts and programmers of the Library's 
Information Systems Office, has reached a 
higher plateau of sensitivity regarding con- 
gressional information needs which will be 
most useful in the future. With a facility fea- 
turing twin IBM 360 Model 40 units, volu- 
minous disk storage, and an array of 35 ter- 
minals for CRS and committee use, the re- 
searchers and advisors are strongly posi- 
tioned to provide the range of new and ex- 
panded services called for in the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1970. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


The challenges facing the Congress and 
nation are of such severity that President 
Nixon, in his State of the Union message, em- 
phasized the need for vision, a reshaping of 
the forces of government, and responsive ac- 
tion by the Congress allowing America to 
“enter its third century as a young nation 
new in spirit, with all the vigor and fresh- 
ness with which it began its first century.” = 
If Congress is to accept this challenge as an 
unprecedented opportunity, approaching the 
laborious and complex tasks with vigor and 
ingenuity, then it must have at hand in- 
formation resources of nonpareil integrity 
and substance. It will have to develop within 
its own membership, and the ranks of those 
who advise and counsel, a willingness to ex- 
periment, to dissect and discard shibboleths, 
and to reshape those laws and institutions 
which impede the attainment of our national 
goals. 

In years to come, these times may be 
known as the Age of Readjustment. As our 
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conditions of life change, the governing 
media and the rationale for decision making 
change apace. We expect the unexpected, less 
hesitantly accept the abberations in our pat- 
tern of living brought about by technology, 
and consciously or subliminally are trans- 
formed. Writing in The Heavenly City of the 
Righteenth-Century Philosophers, Carl L, 
Becker commented upon life in a machine 
age: = 

Fresh discoveries and new inventions are 
no longer the result of fortunate accidents 
which we are expected to note with awe... . 
Novelty has ceased to excite wonder because 
it has ceased to be novelty; on the contrary, 
the strange, so habituated have we become 
to it, is of the very essence of the customary. 
There is nothing new in heaven or earth not 
dreamt of in our laboratories; and we should 
be amazed indeed if tomorrow and tomorrow 
and tomorrow failed to offer us something 
new to challenge our capacity for readjust- 
ment. 

Within this context, then, the Congress of 
the United States must retain its mastery of 
those constitutional guidelines and duties 
which are above compromise. A concurrent 
control and use of technology, in all shapes 
and forms and at all levels, is an absolute 
prerequisite for those to whom responsive- 
ness to the people is the unequivocal raison 
etre. 
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LEAD POISONING IN NEW YORK 
CITY 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 13, 1971 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, childhood 
lead poisoning remains the scourge of our 
Nation’s inner cities, claiming the lives 
of 200 young children each year and 
afflicting some 406,000 others. 

The occurrence of this dread disease 
in New York City and the actions being 
undertaken to combat it were presented 
in an article by Vincent Guinee of the 
Bureau of Lead Poisoning Control, New 
York City Health Department, which ap- 
peared in the May 1971 edition of ‘‘Trans- 
actions of the New York Academy of 
Sciences.” 


I commend this article to the attention 
of my colleagues. 
The article follows: 
LEAD POISONING IN NEW YorK Crry * 


(By Vincent F. Guinee, Bureau of Lead Poi- 
soning Control, New York City Health De- 
partment) 


PROBLEM 


Lead exposure is one of New York City’s 
major pediatric problems. It is estimated that 
450,000 apartment units in New York City are 
in such a state of disrepair that a child living 
in them will be exposed to the hazard of lead 
paint poisoning. Approximately 120,000 chil- 
dren are currently living in these dwellings, 
and it is estimated that 6,000 to 8,000 of these 
children have significant levels of lead in 
their blood. Almost all areas of New York City 
report some lead poisoning cases, because any 
dwelling with lead-painted interior surfaces 
can become a source of toxic lead. 

Health officials in New York City banned 
the use of high-content lead paint on indoor 
surfaces in 1959. However, dangerous build- 
ings containing toxic levels of lead were gen- 
erally built before World War II. It is in such 
older buildings that a young child gains ac- 
cess to paint that contains high levels of 
lead. 

Reported deaths due to lead poisoning haye 
dropped sharply over the past ten years in 
New York City. There were 12 in 1959 and 
two in 1969. Two deaths attributed to lead 
poisoning have occurred in 1970. At the same 
time, the number of lead poisoning cases re- 
ported to the Health Department has in- 
creased over the last ten years from 171 in 
1959 to 727 in 1969. In the first 11 months 
of this year, approximately 2,500 cases have 
been discovered. 

By our current definition, any child with 
0.06 mg per 100 ml of lead in his blood is con- 
sidered to be a “case.” This value is accepted 
as a significantly abnormal level of lead in 
the blood. These children as a rule do not 
have symptoms, but this level of lead in the 
blood does indicate two things: first, that 
the child has access to lead in his environ- 
ment and, second, that the child is taking 
the lead into his system, probably by eating. 
This level of blood lead, therefore, signals a 
potentially harmful situation. 

The incidence of lead poisoning cases by 
month in New York City is presented in Table 
1 and Figure 1 (not printed in Record). Cases 


*This paper was presented at a meeting 
of the Section of Environmental Sciences on 
December 8, 1970. 
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are detected in all months of the year but 
have come to medical attention more often 
during the months of May through Septem- 
ber. Although the seasonal variation has been 
the subject of speculation by many authors, 
the cause is not yet apparent. 

Cases of lead poisoning have been found 
in all health districts of New York City, as 
is seen in Table 2. There is marked variation 
in the incidence of lead poisoning among the 
boroughs of the city and also among the 
health districts within each borough. It is 
sobering to compare the incidence of recent 
cases with reports of ten years ago. Many 
of the same health districts are still affected. 

More cases of lead poisoning are reported 
among two-year-olds than any other single 
age (as seen in TABLE 3), The next years most 
likely to be affected are ages one anc three. 
Few cases occur beyond age five years. 


APPEOACH 


Our approach incorporated several consid- 
erations. First, we recognize lead poisoning 
to be causally related to deteriorating hous- 
ing. To the best of our knowledge, lead 
poisoning does not occur in modern, well- 
kept housing units. The long-term solution 
will be to replace the deteriorating housing 
of the inner city with decent housing. This 
will take time, and in the interim we feel 
the focus of our approach should be the child 
who is in danger of lead poisoning today, 
whose home should be first in line for repair. 
This child should be protected while society 
determines how best to solve the housing 
crisis, 

In contrast to the individual-patient ap- 
proach, which tends to expend program 
energies on known cases, the Bureau of Lead 
Poisoning Control has taken responsibility 
for all cases present in the city. A year or 
two ago we in essence waited for a child to 
walk in and declare, “I have pica.” Now we 
actively seek out cases in dim-lit corridors 
of deteriorating buildings and worry most 
about those cases not yet found. 


TABLE 1—NEW YORK CITY INCIDENCE OF LEAD POISONING 
CASES BY MONTH, 1969 AND 1970! 


January 
February 


1 Revised after presentat‘on to include December 1970, 


TABLE 2.—INCIDENCE OF LEAD POISONING CASES BY NEW 
YORK CITY HEALTH DISTRICT 


_—_— 


1 1969 21970 


a a a A 
Manhattan total 


Central Harlem 
East Hari 

Kips Bay-Yorkville_ 
Lower Side... 
Lower West Side. 


Washington eights. 
District unknown__ 


October 18, 1971 


Tremont 
Westchester... 
D strict unknown. 


Brooklyn total. 


Bay Ridge... 
Bedford... 
Brownsville... 
Bushwick. 

Flatbush... 

Fort Greene 

Gravesend.. ---- 

Red Hook-Gowanu 
Sunset Park : 
Williamsburg-Greenpoint 
District unknown 


Flushing 

Jamaica East 
Jamaica West 
Maspeth-Forest Hills. 
District unknown. 


1 Only those cases where address was known (695/727 cases). 
+ January-October 1970. 


TABLE 3.—AGE DISTRIBUTION OF NEW YORK CITY LEAD 
POISONING CASES, 1969 AND 1970 (THROUGH OCTOBER) 
i 


Number of cases Cumulative percent 
1969 1970 1969 1970 


ocouuvouuw 


19. 
63. 
83, 
93. 
96. 
97. 
99. 
00. 


9 and over__._...------.-.- 
112 


721 


SESSREEIELS 
COrcouscauun 


Total__...- 


We have ignored asking the classical 
screening question, “Does your child have 
pica?” and stressed the dangerous 
environment. The information we now seek 
is: “Do you have a young child who is ex- 
posed to a deteriorating housing environ- 
ment?” We accepted the fact that a history 
of pica was significant, but we rejected the 
fact that the absence of such a history was 
significant in deciding which child should be 
screened. 

We have attempted to remove guilt from 
the mother of the potentially lead-poisoned 
child. A child can eat paint chips within 
minutes, and every two-year-old child is out 
of sight of its mother, minutes at a time, 
many times during a single day. By keeping 
such reality in mind we do not force a woman 
to put her reputation as a mother on the 
line when she brings her child to be tested. 
The last thing we want is for a mother to 
fee] that if her child has an elevated blood 
lead level she has been proved “scientifically” 
to be a bad mother. 

When the medical community is presented 
with large numbers of children with elevated 
lead levels, the diagnosis of lead poisoning 
can no longer be characterized as a medical- 
center curiosity. It is now recognized as a 
practical problem of everyday pediatrics in 
New York City. The first step in frequent 
diagnosis is awareness. 

In the long run we hope that a blood test 
for lead poisoning will become part of a 
routine childhood examination at the child’s 
regular health facility. It is expected that as 
the prevalence of lead poisoning in the com- 
munity around a hospital is demonstrated, 
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each hospital in the city will respond by in- 
corporating screening tests into its available 
services, 

PROGRAM 


All hospitals in New York City has been 
called on to screen young children who may 
have been exposed to deteriorating housing. 
In addition, 95 permanent facilitles for test- 
ing are currently in operation, as well as 
mobile units and special door-to-door neigh- 
borhood programs. 

When a child in New York City is found to 
have a lead level of 0.06 mg per 100 ml or 
greater in his blood, the Health Department 
notifies the agency or physician submitting 
the specimen. A Health Department nurse 
and sanitarian visit the child’s home. The 
nurse discusses the situation with the family 
and helps them plan for medical care. The 
sanitarian takes samples of paint and plaster 
from the apartment to determine sources of 
lead available to the child. If the laboratory 
finds any paint samples with more than one 
per cent lead content, the owner is ordered 
by the Health Commissioner to correct the 
condition within five days. If the owner fails 
to comply, the Emergency Repair Program of 
the City’s Housing and Development Admin- 
istration is requested to send a repair team 
to do the work. When the work is done, the 
owner is billed. 

To implement this program, the Bureau of 
Lead Poisoning Control has approximately 
200 people and an annual budget of 
$2,400,000. 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The accomplishments of the Lead Poison- 
ing Control program so far this year are 
presented in table 4. Nearly 80,000 blood spec- 
imens have been analyzed by the Health 
Department’s Bureau of Laboratories. Ap- 
proximately 2,500 new cases have been un- 
covered. The apartments of these children 
have been inspected, and 2,344 lived in some 
suspicious location, from which a sample of 
paints was taken for laboratory analysis. Two- 
thirds of these apartments had at least one 
location where lead paint was found in ex- 
cess of the legal limit for lead content. So 
far this year, almost 1,000 apartments have 
been repaired by either the landlord or the 
Emergency Repair Program. 


TABLE 4.—NEW YORK CITY HEALTH DEPARTMENT LEAD 
POISONING CONTROL PROGRAM, JAN, 1, 1970, TO DEC, 1 
1970 


Blood specimens analyzed... 
Positive cases 2 
Primary inspections, including supplementary apat 


Positive apartments... _ 

Orders sent to landlords 

Reinspections. 

Apartments repaired by landlords. 

Assignments to emergency repair program.. 
Apartments repaired by emergency repair program 


' The figure of 2,801 represents 2,370 parent inspections plus 
431 primary inspections of supplemental apartments, 


WHAT HAVE WE LEARNED? 


One of the interesting things we haye ob- 
served might be termed the “effort effect.” 
If one were to spell this out in a law it might 
go something like this: the appearance of 
reality varies in proportion to the intensity 
of observation. As is seen in TABLE 1, toward 
the latter half of 1970 we were finding six 
times the number of cases reported in the 
same period just one year before, and if 
one were to look for a seasonal peak in 1969, 
it would have been in May and June, where- 
as in 1970 it was in August. Geographically 
as seen in Taste 2, the Flatbush Health 
District in Brooklyn had the same number 
of cases in 1969 and 1970, whereas in the 
Williamsburg-Greenpoint area cases in- 
creased seven times. 

The age distribution was also affected. In 
1969, 63.5% of all cases were in children 
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under three years of age, whereas in 1970, 
49.3% were in this age group. Based on 1969 
data, a program concentrating on children 
through age four years seemed to cover 
93% of the cases. Our 1970 data show only 
82% of the cases in this age bracket. 

One of the most interesting shifts in data 
that has appeared concerns the distribu- 
tion of blood lead levels (as seen in TABLE 5). 
One of the current controversies in the 
field of lead poisoning centers about the 
question “What is a normal level of lead?” 
Some investigators even question: “Is any 
level of lead normal?” Another way the 
question can be posed—“What is a lead level 
high enough to demand medical attention?” 
In 1969, about 25% of tests showed 50 mg 
per 100 mi or greater, while in 1970 a total 
of only 11% were in this range. In 1969, 
children received blood tests for lead when 
there was a strong suspicion of lead poison- 
ing. In 1970 they were tested if they lived in 
an environment that made lead poisoning 
possible. A third set of percentages, which we 
do not as yet have, would be taken from 
children in buildings where lead poisoning 
is considered unlikely, This latter group 
oe further extend the shift to the lower 
values, 


TABLE 5.—NEW YORK CITY DISTRIBUTION OF LEAD LEVELS 
IN BLOOD, 1969! AND 1970 (THROUGH JULY) 


Number of 
specimens 


1969 1970 


Percent of 
total 


1970 


“Ww 
. SNEBE Spo 


z BRN 
§ FPREIRESNSS 
oj Fnooownmw 
ol UNOTOmmN 


_ 


1 Blood levels for coded laboratory slips. 


We have gained a new appreciation of the 
vagaries of definition. If we review statistics 
from year to year and city to city, epidemio- 
logic patterns are portrayed that differ more 
in definition than in substance. The study of 
lead poisoning has been hampered by, and 
obscured by, semantics. When we speak of a 
case of lead poisoning, “case” has a connota- 
tion of symptoms and “poisoning” has a con- 
notation of damage. Neither is necessarily 
true. Yet, the phrase “case of lead poison- 
ing,” whether it is the Chicago definition of 
50 mg or New York City definition of 60 mg 
per 100 ml, can precipitate the same reaction, 
and this reaction may or may not be appro- 
priate. 

For example, 60 ag has been chosen as an 
apparently safe cut-off point, but we use it as 
a threshold in defining a case. Now, some chil- 
dren with levels of 40 or 50 ag develop levels 
of 60 by the time of retesting. If we recognize 
60 as a safe level, this is acceptable. If we 
regard 60 as an area of damage it is not ac- 
ceptable. In deciding the question of how 
often a child with a level 40 ag should be re- 
tested, we must keep in mind what we are 
retesting for: the possibility that a child may 
reach the other side of an administrative cut- 
off point or that he Is in danger of harm. 

Another term even less well defined is “re- 
currence,” Several investigators have spoken 
of almost 100% permanent damage resulting 
from a recurrence of lead poisoning. As might 
be imagined, this refers to a symptomatic 
recurrence, most often with a definite neu- 
rologic component. Permanent damage can- 
not now be predicted on the basis of a fuc- 
tuation of the blood level, though we may 
now administratively consider a specific fluc- 
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tuation to be a recurrence. The definition 
that will distinguish between an asympto- 
matic recurrence and a meaningless fluctua- 
tion of the blood lead level has not yet been 
determined. 

When a child returns to a hospital with an 
elevated blood level, after treatment has re- 
sulted in a lower level the physician most 
often terms the situation a “reexposure.” The 
connotation of reexposure suggests an exter- 
nal causal factor, the home environment that 
still harbors lead, thus reexposing the child. 
Yet it is very possible that in at least some 
instances the source of lead is the child’s own 
bones. Treatment has simply cleansed the 
blood of its lead content, which is soon re- 
plenished by the process of equilibration with 
bone. The connotation the scientific commu- 
nity sees in the word reexposure will deter- 
mine the possible preventive and therapeutic 
actions to be taken under consideration. 


WHAT IS THERE YET TO LEARN? 


If we look to the future and consider what 
is yet to be learned our questions fall into 
two categories—concerning the child and his 
environment. One wide area for research 
must deal with how the individual child re- 
acts to his lead burden—to determine an- 
swers to such questions as: How does the 
prognosis of his condition vary with blood 
level and age of onset? Is it feasible to at- 
tempt to measure psychological damage sec- 
ondary to lead ingestion? Which child should 
receive treatment, and what is the satisfac- 
tory end-point of that treatment? How do 
we assess the child’s environment? Paint is 
put on one layer at a time. It is removed and 
ingested 15 or 20 layers at a time. How do 
we reasonably measure the hazard and en- 
force the law? 

The staff of the Bureau of Lead Poisoning 
Control is optimistic. We feel if the medical 
profession is aware and if society knows, steps 
will be taken toward solving these problems, 
The combined efforts of city planners, econ- 
omists, and physical and social scientists 
will be needed, 


RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF 
NATIONALIST CHINA 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, the Bronx 
County Committee of the New York 
State Conservative Party recently passed 
a resolution in support of retention of 
Nationalist China in the United Nations. 

I have expressed my strong feelings on 
this subject in the past. If the United 
Nations is to be any sort of an interna- 
tional organization at all, it cannot ex- 
clude Nationalist China. Moreover, Tai- 
wan was one of the founding members of 
that body. If Nationalist China should 
be excluded, then this country will have 
to seriously consider its continued mem- 
bership in the UN. 

For the benefit of my colleagues I will 
include the resolution at this point in 
the RECORD; 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the Republic of China, under the 
leadership of Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
Shek, has been a faithful, effective and per- 
severing ally of the United States during 
and since the time of the Second World War, 
and 

Whereas the Republic of China, as a Char- 
ter member of the United Nations, has ful- 
filled its obligations to that organization with 
the greatest dignity and integrity, and 
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Whereas the recent change in the policy of 
the United States in regard to the Govern- 
ment of Communist China has already 
wrought grievous damage to the cause of the 
struggle against Communist aggression in 
every part of the world, 

Resolved that the Bronx County Commit- 
tee of the New York State Conservative Party 
calls upon the President of the United States 
to declare without delay that the exclusion 
of Free China from the United Nations would 
be followed by the immediate withdrawal of 
the United States of America from that or- 
ganization; and, should such exclusion nev- 
ertheless ensue, that the President proceed 
forthwith to implement this declaration. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my solemn obligation to bring to the at- 
tention of the Members of the U.S. Con- 
gress, and the entire Nation, that it is now 
7 years and 206 days since the first 
American servicemen were captured in 
Indochina to be held as prisoners of war 
under the ruthless Communists of South 
Vietnam, North Vietnam, and the Viet- 
cong. It is the duty of the U.S. Congress 
to declare their concern for the defend- 
ers of their country by insisting upon 
securing the end of their imprisonment. 

It is now obvious that any indication 
on the part of Hanoi that they are willing 
to agree upon terms for the release of 
American prisoners is a sham. During the 
past 3 years of talks in Paris, the Com- 
munists have merely used the American 
prisoners as their pawns in attempting 
to persuade the United States to nego- 
tiate under terms favorable to the Com- 
munist objectives. It is time for the 
media, the President, and every public 
official to concentrate full attention on 
this issue and denounce the pretense of 
the Communists. These hardened war 
criminals, who are negotiating on a take- 
it-or-leave-it basis with the full support 
of both Moscow and Peking, will cruelly 
exploit our American prisoners whenever 
and wherever it gives them the advan- 
tage. The American people are appealing 
to the Members of Congress to bring 
their men home and we must stop allow- 
ing this Government to »e mislea by the 
smooth-tongued proposals of this hard- 
ened enemy. 

Mr. Speaker, let me recount the ex- 
perience of the French in dealing with 
the Communists. At the 1954 Geneva 
Conference, with the Agreement on the 
Cessation of Hostilities in Vietnam, the 
French and Vietminh set a deadline for 
the liberation of all prisoners of war 30 
days after the effective cease-fire date. 
The French released 65,477 Vietminh 
POW’s. The Vietminh offered to return 
only 9,138 French Union POW’s while 
French sources claimed 40,172 of their 
personnel were missing. Eight years later, 
on November 17, 1962, Radio Hanoi re- 
ported the North Vietnamese regime had 
approved a French plan to repatriate and 
t,ansport French Union POW’s. Only a 
hundred-odd personnel were then re- 
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leased. The Library of Congress study of 
this matter concluded: 

Taking even the lowest estimate of missing 
French personnel and the highest estimate 
of released POW’s would still leave the fate 
of more than 20,000 missing French Union 
forces unaccounted for. 


My colleagues, for the sake of the fam- 
ilies of these captive Americans, let us 
pray fervently and continuously for the 
safety and protection of their loved ones, 
but, at the same time, let us not base our 
hopes for their safe return of unrealistic 
thinking. 


PRAYER AMENDMENT 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the House 
shortly will have an opportunity to vote 
on the prayer amendment to the Consti- 
tution as a result of a completed dis- 
charge petition. 

I was an early signer of that petition 
because I believed and still believe that 
there must be decisive action if we are 
to overcome the current maze of mis- 
understandings and legal maneuvers. 

There are some who seem to feel we 
are stuck with the narrow court deci- 
sions on prayer which have been 
broadly interpreted. 

I do not believe we are—in fact, I be- 
lieve that is exactly where Congress has 
@ responsibility to step into the picture. 

We need to act to bring order out of 
utter chaos, making it crystal clear that 
no one’s rights are endangered by our 
action but, rather, that everyone’s rights 
are being insured. 

Mr. Speaker, the general director of 
the National Association of Evangelicals, 
Clyde W. Taylor, has laid out the issue 
in its simplest form in a letter which I 
include with my remarks: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF EVANGELICALS, 
Washington, D.C., October 15, 1971. 
Hon. THADDEUS DULSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Dutsxr: The U.S. Supreme Court 
decision concerning prayer and Bible reading 
in the public school has been a live issue for 
the past nine years. The concerted effort to 
get corrective action through legislation has 
varied but the public has had a sustained 
interest in a Prayer Amendment since 1962. 

Contrary to what is usually reported the 
“practices at issue” which the Court found 
to be unconstitutional were voluntary on the 
part of the participants. Justice Douglas was 
careful to note this in both of his concurring 
opinions. In the Engel case he said: 

“, . , there is no element of compulsion or 
coercion in New York’s regulations ... Ne 
student is compelled to take part ... Pro- 
vision is also made for excusing children .. . 
from saying the prayer or from the room in 
which the prayer is said ... Students can 
stand mute or even leave the classroom, if 
they desire.” 

Again in the Schempp decision Justice 
Douglas noted: 

“In these cases we have no coercive re- 
ligious exercise aimed at making the students 
conform. The prayers announced are not 
compulsory ... coercion, if it be present 
has not been shown.” 
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So the “practices at issue” were outlawed 
because they were “religious” and not be- 
cause anyone was forced to participate. In 
the light of this many have pressed for 
administrative and legal decisions which 
border on the ridiculous. 

In the absence of any protest by parent or 
child, little children in Public School 184 
(Queens, N.Y.) were forbidden to say, “God 
is great, God is good, and we thank Him for 
our food” before they ate. The same prohi- 
bition was imposed upon the students in 
DeKalb, Ill., with another nursery rhyme 
without the name of God in it because it 
sounded like a prayer. Both cases were up- 
held by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The Washington Star commenting on the 
DeKalb case said editorially: 

“There was a good bit of speculation a few 
years ago about the lengths of absurdity to 
which the court might go after its initial 
attack on the recitation of prayers in public 
schools. Now we know. Its ruling in this case 
is the end of the line.” 

But the Star was wrong. Several subsequent 
decisions have gone further. In Netcong, N.J., 
high school students have been forbidden 
to voluntarily meet before school started to 
hear a prayer.read from the Congressional 
Record. The Supreme Court of New Jersey 
also ruled unconstitutional a similar arrange- 
ment in Leyden, Mass., for prayer outside of 
school hours. 

Equally absurd, we think, is the suit to 
enjoin the traditional erection of a Creche 
on the Elipse each year at Christmas time 
and a plethora of other cases which seem to 
be an expansion of the doctrine established 
by the Supreme Court in the prayer and Bible 
reading decisions. 

The primary interest most of us have in 
this matter is to see religious freedom re- 
stored. It may well be that prayer and Bible 
reading no longer has a useful place in the 
public schools if it ever did. But that is not 
the point. To outlaw everything that is 
“religious” we believe is wrong if the “free 
exercise” clause of the First Amendment 
means anything at all. Yet that seems to be 
the construction that is put upon the Engel 
and Schempp decisions by the courts at all 
levels. We sincerely believe that corrective 
action is necessary and overdue. 

The drafting of a language for a Prayer 
Amendment is very difficult, but we believe 
you legislators are capable of refining the 
wording of the currently proposed Amend- 
ment if need be. The substance of it reads 
as follows: 

“Nothing contained in this constitution 
shall abridge the right of persons lawfully 
assembled, in any public building which is 
supported in whole or in part through the 
expenditure of public funds, to participate in 
nondenominational prayer.” 

The word “nondenominational” seems to 
confuse a lot of people and we think it might 
be deleted altogether without changing the 
intent of the Amendment. If a qualifying 
adjective is considered desirable the word 
“corporate” would probably be less contro- 
versial than “nondenominational.” The sole 
issue of the legislation is the exercise of 
freedom. It is not a question of whether 
people should or should not pray, or how 
they pray, but their freedom to pray under 
appropriate conditions and circumstances. 

If enacted the proposed Amendment will 
restore the freedom of persons to pray in 
public places when and if it is appropriate. 
It will leave absolutely undisturbed the free- 
doms secured by the First Amendment and 
the entire Bill of Rights. 

It will not promote or inhibit prayer by 
anyone. 

It will not impose responsibility upon any 
public official or individual to pray or not to 
pray. 

It will not require anyone at any time or 
place to initiate or supervise prayer. 

It will not deprive anyone of any rights or 
privileges he now enjoys. 
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As everyone knows such legislation cannot 
become law until it has been ratified by 
three-fourths of the states. Every poll taken 
on the subject during the past nine years has 
indicated an approximate 3 to 1 majority in 
favor of the Prayer Amendment notwith- 
standing the rather large number of reli- 
gious leaders who are voicing opinions con- 
trary to their constituency. Congress has an 
obligation to let the people decide the is- 
sue by the due process provision of amend- 
ing the Constitution. Surely this should 
never be done hastily or without due con- 
sideration, but there is no other issue on the 
current scene that has had as long or a 
more sustained interest by the public than 
the Prayer Amendment. 

There is no other level at which this mat- 
ter can be resolved. The U.S. Supreme Court 
seems adamant. Scores of attempts have 
been undertaken at the state and school 
board levels to devise a way whereby the 
need could be met within the structures im- 
posed by the courts but to no avail. Just 
recently the Pennsylvania Senate unani- 
mously passed a bill that would permit 
brief periods of silent prayer or meditation 
in the public schools. This is being strongly 
opposed by the ACLU which contends that 
the measure is “patently unconstitutional.” 
In opposing the bill, the ACLU said the New 
Jersey Supreme Court held an almost iden- 
tical law to be unconstitutional in 1970 and 
the U.S. Supreme Court refused to review its 
decision. 

It is hoped that you will not only support 
the Prayer Amendment with your vote but 
that you will also contribute your expertise 
as @ legislator and persuasive speaker to en- 
courage other support as well. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLYDE W. TAYLOR, 
General Director, National Association 
of Evangelists. 


THE HUMAN COST OF COMMUNISM 
IN CHINA 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, with 
the debate on the admission of Red 
China beginning today in the United 
Nations, the American public has an 
excellent opportunity to judge the degree 
of responsibility, or lack thereof, of the 
various member nations of that interna- 
tional body. While the possible expulsion 
of the Nationalist Government and the 
“two-China” policy of the United States 
both obscure the basic issue of whether 
the barbarous regime of Red China 
should be brought into the United Na- 
tions, it remains to be seen how many 
nations will accentuate the bloody his- 
tory of the Red leaders against the un- 
fortunate Chinese people. While the bar- 
barity of Hitler and the Nazis against the 
Jewish people is universally recognized 
and emphasized, and rightfully so, the 
genocide of Mao and his cohorts is sus- 
piciously ignored in some circles. 

The Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee of the Judiciary Committee re- 
cently released a timely study by Dr. 
Richard L. Walker, an expert on China, 


_on the price the Chinese people have paid 


for their “liberation” since the 1949 take- 
over by the Reds. This report, obtainable 
from the subcommittee free of charge or 
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from the Superintendent of Documents 
at the Government Printing Office at a 
nominal price, outlines the basic reason 
why admitting the Red regime to the 
U.N. is a mockery of the U.N. Charter. 
This report was summarized by Human 
Events, the Washington weekly which 
expertly covers the field of current 
events, in a special supplement entitled, 
“The Case Against Red China,” featur- 
ing various arguments by experts on the 
China question. The Walker report, plus 
the Human Events special supplement, 
offer ample material to prove why Red 
China’s admission to the U.N. is fraught 
with danger for the free nations of the 
world and could possibly signal the be- 
ginning of the end for this international 
body supposedly dedicated to the pursuit 
of world peace. 

I insert at this point the article “The 
Human Cost of Communism in China” 
from the recent Human Events special 
supplement, “The Case Against Red 
China”: 

Tue HUMAN Cost oF COMMUNISM IN CHINA: 

Mao TsE-TUNG’s BLOODY RECORD or RED 

DESPOTISM REVEALED 


Note.—At the initiative of the late Sen. 
Thomas J. Dodd of Connecticut, the Senate 
Internal Security subcommittee requested 
Prof. Richard L. Walker, a lifetime student 
of Chinese affairs, to prepare a study on “The 
Human Cost of Communism in China.” Prof. 
Walker, who serves as the distinguished di- 
rector of the Institute of International 
Studies at the University of South Carolina, 
has produced a scholarly piece of work that 
is particularly timely in view of the Presi- 
dent’s proposed journey to Peking. The 
study, we think, is a useful antidote to so 
many of the journalistic accounts now 
emanating from Mainland China which come 
close to exalting the Red Chinese regime. 
(Excerpts from the Walker report follow.) 

On July 1, 1971, the Chinese Communist 
party celebrated half a century of existence. 
These five turbulent decades have been filled 
with prodigious changes, but also with 
weighty tragedy for great numbers of the 
inhabitants of the Middle Kingdom. It can 
be doubted whether the 12 young revolu- 
tionary idealists who gathered in a girls’ 
school in Shanghai in 1921 to set their party 
in motion could have foreseen the impact 
which their actions would have upon China. 

One of the 12, Mao Tse-tung, was to occupy 
the center of the stage in the Chinese Com- 
munist movement for more than 35 years. 
During the period of protracted conflict 
which led the Communists to power, Mao 
was, in many respects, the Lenin of China. 
Shortly after accession as chairman of the 
People’s Republic of China in 1949, Mao's 
role seemed to take on more of the charac- 
teristics of a Stalin. 

MAO STALIN PARALLEL 

This parallel with the Stalin era deserves 
our sober attention. Aspects of it are un- 
comfortably precise. There has been the same 
monumental inhumanity and the same com- 
mitment to political terror as a means of 
crushing the opposition. There is an aura 
of mystery surrounding the activities and 
whereabouts of the “great supreme com- 
mander”; the cult of personality has at times 
reached ridiculous extremes; his whims and 
arbitrary decisions have made his associates 
tremble and have caused untold suffering 
for his people. 

There has been the intellectual isolation- 
ism of his country, now a great bulwark and 
fortress for the spreading of his truth. And, 
above all, there has been distrust and sus- 
picion focused against the very people who 
could help to gain support for the leader and 
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and aid the progress of the country: the 
intellectuals and students. 

There is yet another aspect of the parallel 
between the Mao and Stalin periods desery- 
ing of attention—the treatment of their rule 
among the scholars and journalists in the 
outside world. 

It is difficult for many to remember the 
praise heaped upon Stalin in the 1930s, but 
we are made acutely aware of the fascination 
with Chairman Mao, through a surfeit of 
scholarly and journalistic attention which 
helps to build his cult and his image as a 
sort of superman. It is not surprising that 
Stalin is still a great hero in Communist 
China. (His picture was prominently dis- 
played in Peking on Oct. 1, 1970, the 21st an- 
niversary of the People’s Republic of China.) * 

For more than two decades those few 
voices in the West who attempted to call 
attention to the realities of Stalin’s terror 
were drowned out by the strident chords of 
praise sung by the “intellectuals” in the 
outside world who were fascinated with 
the grandiose experiments in the “land of 
socialism.” 

Those who called attention to the mass 
executions or to the facts of slave labor or 
to the incredible cost of collectivization were 
frequently ridiculed or demeaned; it was as- 
serted they did not seem to understand that 
some sacrifices haye to be made for revolu- 
tionary progress. Even the show trials of the 
great purges were pronounced as signs of 
growing democracy. 

Such myopia seems almost incredible to us 
today in the wake of subsequent revelations 
from the USSR itself, the outpourings of 
works like those of Solzhenitsyn, and the 
wealth of refugee testimony which became 
available after World War IT. 

But it was the Khrushchey “Secret 
Speech” of February 1956 which really jolted 
those who had for decades apologized ritu- 
alistically for crimes against humanity in 
the Soviet state. The American Stalin Prize 


winner, Howard Fast, was moved to deep 
soul-searching: 

“It is a strange and awful document, per- 
haps without parallel in history; and one 
must face the fact that it itemizes a record 


*It is probably not inaccurate to say that 
a great number of China specialists in the 
West have been almost as instrumental in 
building up the image of Mao the superman 
as were the Soviet specialists who analyzed 
Stalin’s supposed brilliance in the 1930s. The 
Stalin-like features of Mao Tse-tung have 
been brilliantly analyzed by Arthur H. Cohen. 
See Problems of Communism, 15.5 (Sept.— 
Oct., 1966), pp. 8-16 and 16.2 (Mar-Apr. 
1967), pp. 97-9. Cohen clearly has the better 
logical and academic position in an exchange 
with Stuart R. Schram, a Mao biographer 
and contributor to the image of the all-wise 
leader. The Western “analysts” of Chairman 
Mao frequently devote page after page to ex- 
plorations of the workings of his mind in 
such a way as to indicate that he thinks in 
all fields and solidly at least 72 hours per day. 
The frequent visitor to Communist China 
and a semi-official biographer of Mao, Edgar 
Snow, has through his writings and reporting 
been probably the chief contributor to the 
romanticized view of Mao as a humanist rev- 
olutionary concerned about the fate of man- 
kind. Snow hardly deigns to mention the 
almost constant persecution of creative in- 
tellectuals by a Mao who has been grasped 
up into the cortex of his own infallibility. 
As Cohen has noted in the second of the 
pieces cited: “Most totalitarian rulers (in- 
cluding Hitler, Stalin and Mao) have justi- 
fied their actions—to others, and no doubt 
to themselyes—in terms of some greater good 
which their actions would supposedly bring 
to their subjects. What Mao shares with 
Hitler, however, is the frank and explicit 
rejection of ‘humanism’ as a motive or goal 
for his policies.” 
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of barbarism and paranoid bloodlust that 
will be a lasting and shameful memory to 
civilized man. ... 

“Where I failed miserably and where I 
swear by all that is holy that I will not fail 
again, was . . . |in failing] to see that... 
to abandon the holy right of man to his own 
conscience, his own dignity, his right to say 
what he pleases, to speak freely and boldly 
for the truth as he sees the truth—and fear- 
ing no man, whether right or wrong—is no 
victory at all...I knew that writers and 
artists and scientists were intimidated, but 
I accepted this as a necessity for so- 
cialism. ... 

“This I can never accept again—and never 
again can I accept as a just practice under 
socialism that which I know to be unjust.... 
Never again will I remain silent when I can 
recognize injustice—regardless of how that 
injustice may be wrapped in the dirty linen 
of expediency or necessity. Never again will I 
accept the ‘clever’ rationale, which appears to 
make sense but under scrutiny does not.” 

Howard Fast's statements in 1956 make an 
eloquent point of departure and a warning 
for those who might still be tempted to hold 
up double standards—those who are prone 
to excuse the crimes and terror practiced 
against humans in the name of socialism and 
yet are in the forefront in fighting other 
injustices. 

NAIVE SCHOLARS 


Fast also centered in on some of the very 
items which tend to set humans apart from 
other living creatures—the independence of 
the human intellect, the striving for freedom, 
and the standards of decency and individu- 
ality which dare not be sacrificed. 

The China scholars in the West have not 
yet had the equivalent of a Khrushchev 
“Secret Speech” detailing Mao’s many crimes 
against his fellow Chinese and Communist 
comrades. Perhaps for this reason many still 
harbor those same sentiments which caused 
the Howard Fasts to ignore Soviet realities in 
Stalin’s time; but surely the accumulated 
evidence as well as the example from the 
Soviet experience should give pause. 

For the sake of the Socialist “higher goals” 
many of these scholars have been prone to 
excuse massive injustices on the questionable 
assumption that these injustices were only 
temporary. 

Since the founding of the People’s Republic 
of China, not a few American “Chinawatch- 
ers” have hastened into print to denounce 
Chiang Kai-shek’s government for this or 
that injustice, such as the imprisonment of 
Lai Chen, the editor of Free China in Sep- 
tember 1960 (the author joined in protesting 
what seemed to be a clear case of political 
persecution). But those same “Chinawatch- 
ers” have turned admiring eyes on the Chi- 
nese Communists and have either remained 
silent about some of the human costs de- 
scribed in the pages which follow, or have 
rationalized that these are a necessary part 
of some vague “inevitable” Chinese revolu- 
tion. 

With good reason the People’s Republic of 
China (PRC) has been called “the largest 
enterprise in the history of mankind.” The 
problems of adjusting the world's longest 
lived, richest and most traditional culture to 
the demands of the age of the computer, 
atomic energy or jet aircraft are indeed un- 
precedented for any regime. These, too, are 
factors that have weighed heavily in the 
minds of intellectual sympathizers. 

Further, there is the factor of the guilt 
complex of the Western world toward China 
because of the period of imperialism in 
China. This has tended to make many West- 
ern observers more inclined to suspend judg- 
ment of the Chinese Communists and to 
hold to those double standards which for so 
long blinded the outside world to the reali- 
ties of the Soviet system. And yet, can the 
world ignore the monumental human cost of 
Mao's China or its Stalinoid features, espe- 
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cany since the “Great Leap Forward” of 
958? 

It is my considered judgment, after fol- 
lowing Communist China closely for more 
than two decades, that the cost of progress 
achieved under Communist rule is too high 
for the conscience of the world to absolve its 
perpetrators. In terms of destruction of moral 
and cultural values this cost cannot be con- 
doned by any rationalization. The high Chi- 
nese Communist party leaders who sit down 
at convivial banquets with visiting Ameri- 
cans may be guilty of as great crimes against 
humanity and their own people as were Hitler 
and Stalin and their followers. 

On the eve of the final Communist victory 
in China in 1949, Mao Tse-tung paused on 
the 28th anniversary of the founding of the 
CCP to survey the past and plot the future. 
The first 28 years had seen the party single- 
mindedly, through reverses and successes, 
pursue its one overriding goal—the capture 
of state power. 

In his commemorative work On the Peo- 
ple’s Democratic Dictatorship, Mao promised 
to continue in the path which had brought 
success. He warned that the “people's army, 
people's police, and the people's courts” 
would be used to defend the dictatorship 
which was being established and to aid with 
the completion of the revolution. 


DICTATORSHIP DEFINED 


In this work Mao defined “the people” who 
were to be exercising the dictatorship as con- 
sisting of four classes: the peasants, the pro- 
letariat, the national bourgeoisie, and the 
petite bourgeoisie—all under the leadership 
of the “working class and the Communist 
party.” All others were, in an Orwellian sense, 
“unpeople.” And he warned that the latter, 
whom he termed “reactionaries,” were to 
have no rights and that if “they speak or act 
in an unruly way they will be promptly 
stopped and punished... .” 

In one of his earliest published works in 
March 1927, Mao had warned: “A revolution 
is not a dinner party, or writing an essay, or 
painting a picture, or doing embroidery: it 
cannot be so refined, so leisurely and gentle, 
so temperate, kind, courteous, restrained and 
magnanimous.” 

He continued that for the revolution to 
succeed, “To put it bluntly, it is necessary 
to create terror for a while in every rural 
area... .”’ The leader of the Communist 
party of China was a good Stalinist who be- 
lieved in the efficacy of terror for the sake 
of the ultimate goal. 

In 1949 the Chinese people were indeed 
deserving of peace and an opportunity to 
unify and reconstruct their ravaged coun- 
try. The more than two decades of Commu- 
nist power, however, have brought no sur- 
cease to struggle, violence, warfare, or mis- 
ery for China. 

There have been external wars such as in 
Korea (1950-53), with India (1962), and 
along the Soviet borders (1969); there have 
been formidable conflicts with areas where 
minority nationalities are situated, particu- 
larly in Tibet where hostilities assumed ma- 
jor proportions in 1959 and have continued 
sporadically since; there have been the 
struggles waged in the wake of the Cultural 
Revolution, such as that in Kwangsi in the 
summer of 1968 where an estimated 50,000 
were killed in the city of Wuchow alone. 

But perhaps even more tragic has been the 
pattern of rule which Mao and his fellow 
Communists have used to bring about politi- 
cal control of the Chinese people and the de- 
velopment of power for the Chinese state. 
Since 1949 China has been subjected to a 
pattern of wave after wave of mass cam- 
paigns breaking upon the countryside and 
only gradually receding. 

The naming of some of these campaigns is 
enough to evoke apprehension among ref- 
ugees in Hong Kong, where a minimum of 
two million Chinese have moved to escape 
from Chinese Communist rule. 
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There was the Agrarian Reform of 1949- 
52 which brought about the execution of sev- 
eral million landlords. 

Then came the campaign against counter- 
revolutionaries of 1951-52 during the first 12 
months of which it was estimated that one 
and one-half million were executed. 

The three-anti and five-anti campaigns of 
1951-53 purged the business, finance and in- 
dustrial circles with executions and a wave 
of suicides. All of these were linked to bandit 
suppression campaigns from 1949 to 1956, 

In connection with the purge of Kao Kang 
and Jao Shushih in 1955, Mao launched yet 
another campaign against “hidden counter- 
revolutionaries” in 1955. Following this, he 
moved on yet another front with a drive for 
collectivization of the peasants in “agricul- 
tural producers’ cooperatives” which he de- 
manded be completed by the end of the 
First Stalin-type Five-Year Plan (1953-57). 
It was at the end of this period that he fi- 
nally persuaded the intellectuals and others 
who had joined in the united front of 1949 
to speak up and voice criticisms in the spring 
of 1957. Their vehemence against the Com- 
munist party and Mao’s leadership resulted 
in an anti-rightist campaign which terror- 
ized China during the ninth and tenth years 
of Communist rule, and fused into the “Great 
Leap” of 1958-1959. 

PUBLIC EXECUTIONS 


Millions were executed in the immediate 
post-power seizure period in Communist 
China. Many of the executions took place 
after mass public trials, in which the as- 
sembled crowds, whipped up to a frenzy by 
planted agitators, called invariably for the 
death penalty and for no mercy for the ac- 
cused. 

The first example below is of public trials 
which took place in Peking (as, indeed, in 
all major cities in Mainland China) during 
the spring of 1951. It is taken from the 
China Missionary Bulletin, a Hong Kong 
monthly, of May 1951 and quotes extensively 
from the official Chinese Communist sources: 

MASS MURDERS IN PEKING 

The bloody terrorism erupted in Peking 
on March 24 and 25, and was imitated im- 
mediately by other large cities. A terrifying 
mass display was staged on the 24th of 
March under the slumbering trees of the 
Central Park in Peking. According to the 
Communist report, more than 5,000 people 
were present, representatives of political par- 
ties, of factories, commercial firms, religions, 
schools, etc. The band of “anti-revolution- 
aries,” those to be executed, were led to the 
meeting to be charged publicly. Thus the 
typical K’ung su hut, so widespread in the 
countryside, appeared in a slightly different 
guise in the large cities. 

Here, instead of accusations arising from 
the masses, they were made by the mayor of 
Peking and the various department heads of 
the city government. With each speech the 
bitter hatred was blown more white hot. In 
all, the meeting lasted five hours. At the 
end the mayor of Peking, P’ang Cheu, again 
stood before the emotionally worked-up au- 
dience and in a dramatic speech asked them 
to pass sentence: “Comrades, what should 
we do with all these criminals, bandits, secret 
agents, evil landlords, heads of reactionary 
Taoist sect organizers?” 

The crowd unanimously roared “Shoot 
them!” 

The mayor continued: “Should we have 
mercy on them?” 

“No mercy!” the crowd shouted back. 

The mayor commented: “Truly, no mercy 
for them. If we would pardon them, that 
would be a sin on the part of the govern- 
ment.” 

The next question was: “Is it cruelty to 
execute all these criminals?” 

The answer came back: “It is not cruelty!” 

The mayor commented: “Truly it is not 
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cruelty. It is mercy. We are protecting the 
lives of the people whom they harm.” 

The last question was put: “Comrades, are 
they right or are we right?” 

And the last answer: “We are right,” 
started the cheering for the mayor and Mao 
Tse-tung. 

The mayor concluded: “We are here rep- 
resenting the people. It is our duty to do the 
will of the people. We suppress the anti- 
revolutionaries. This act we perform accord- 
ing to the law. Those who have to be killed, 
we kill. In cases where we could kill or not, 
we do not kill. But when it has to be killing, 
we kill. . . . Now you all want them to be 
suppressed. Tomorrow the court will pro- 
nounce the judgment and they will be ex- 
ecuted.” (Jen Min Daily, March 25, 1951.) 

The next day a big meeting was held out- 
side the city walls (although it is not clear 
who were present) and the executions took 
place and were broadcast over the radio. 
(Jen Min Daily, April 3.) 


TRIAL OF “LANDLORDS” 


The second example comes from an official 
Chinese Communist book distributed in Eng- 
lish to the outside world in 1951. It is 
Peking’s version of one of the trials of the 
“landlords whom Mao had decreed should 
be eliminated as a class. The executions of 
many innocents in the countryside were also 
accomplished through mass meetings and 
demonstrations. 

With raised fists, the audience below 
shouted in one voice, “Down with reaction- 
ary landords!” “We demand that Peng Ebru- 
hu be shot!” 

The masses again shouted in unison. 
“Down with criminal landlords who hide and 
disperse their properties!” “Long live the 
unity of the peasants!” 

It had started raining. But the tense 
atmosphere did not in any way lessen . . . 

By four o'clock over 20 peasants had 
poured out their grievances from the plat- 
form. Mass sentiment had surged to the 
boiling point. Over and above there was a 
curious hush of expectancy. Not one person 
left or took shelter in spite of the terrific 
downpour. 

(Then the people's tribunal met to delib- 
erate.) 

“Peasant comrades!” The judge’s voice 
was grave. “We have just heard some of the 
accusations made by local peasants. From 
these accusations, it ought to be clear to 
everyone how the landlord class has always 
worked hand in glove with the enemy of the 
peasants—whether it was Japanese imperial- 
ism or the KMT [Kuomintang]—to oppress 
the peasants themselves. The same motive 
has prompted them to act as fawning lackeys 
to American imperialism, since American im- 
perialism is directly opposite to the people’s 
interests too. 

“Our verdicts on the three criminal land- 
lords are as follows: ... Pen Yinting, age 49, 
native of Hsinlu Village, has caused the 
deaths of patriotic youths during the Resis- 
tance War. After liberation he organized 
superstitious societies and spread rumors to 
delude the public. Also he has hidden fire- 
arms with the intent to plan for an uprising. 
The sentence for him is—death. Do you all 
agree? 

The sound of applause that came from be- 
low the platform was deafening. .. . 

With one arm sheltering his tear-stained 
face, Pen Yin-ting was hurried along. ... 
When Grandma Li, with her bony fist 
clenched, edged her way through the crowds 
and tried to hit him on the shoulder, the 
guards immediately stopped her. A cordon 
was quickly formed by them around the 
prisoners as more blows were about to show- 
er from all directions. ... 

The prisoners were escorted to the grave- 
yard south of the temple. Prom the back of 
the graveyard came the sound of several 
shots. 
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The sound shrilly pierced through the 
thick, moist atmosphere enveloping Huiling 
hsiang. Sights of relief were heaved as justice 
was meted out to the convicted. 

“Down with the reactionary landlords!" 

“Long live the emancipation of the peas- 
ants!” 

“Long live the Communist party!” 

“Long live Chairman Mao Tse-tung!” 

The masses, for the first time freed from 
their dread and restraints, let out these slo- 
gans with a voice stronger than ever. 

The third account of the mass executions 
which have characterized Communist rule is 
of particular significance because it was 
written by one of the leaders who initially 
participated in Mao's coalition government 
and after several years escaped to Hong 
Kong. 

The gates of the Public Security opened, 
and out came a police truck with about 20 
policemen standing on it, guns in hand, fol- 
lowed by 20-odd trucks, carrying prisoners 
and four police guards each. The trucks went 
slowly past our hostel, and I saw that every 
prisoner had been stripped to his pants and 
had his wrists tied behind his back. They 
were crouching on the trucks, still and life- 
less, and, at first glance, gave one the impres- 
sion of so many pigs going to slaughter. The 
loudspeakers began to boom, “Shoot the 
counterrevolutionaries” and the crowd 
shouted and clapped. All around me, people 
were calmly chatting and laughing. After the 
trucks went by, the huge crowd closed in 
after them and followed them to the execu- 
tion ground. 

That day, more than 400 so-called coun- 
terrevolutionaries were shot. I did not go to 
the execution ground, but I was told that the 
place was packed, and that after each execu- 
tion, the crowd, under direction, applauded. 

That night, I borrowed a copy of Dickens’ 
A Tale of Two Cities from another member of 
the Mission who happened to be a writer. As 
I read, I could understand why it was pos- 
sible for the French to derive pleasure from 
killing. They hated the French aristocracy. 
But what I had seen that day was different. 
The masses had no quarrel with those who 
were executed, yet they shouted and ap- 
plauded the government-sponsored massacre, 
I think in their hearts they must have been 
frightened. 

During this early period Mao and his col- 
leagues made no effort to conceal the violent 
course being followed. On the contrary, the 
most gruesome and detailed accounts were 
printed in the Communist press and broad- 
cast over the official radio for the purpose 
of amplifying the condition of mass terror 
the trials were clearly intended to induce. 


GREAT LEAP FORWARD 


The second decade of Chinese Communist 
rule began in the midst of the “Great Leap 
Forward.” This mobilized tens of millions of 
the Chinese to smelt iron in primitive and 
ineffective backyard furnaces (a testament 
of the Chairman’s ignorance of the modern 
scientific world) and sought to push the Chi- 
nese peasants into communal-type militar- 
ized living replete with, in some cases, sepa- 
ration of sexes and families, communal din- 
ing halls, and abandonment of all personal 
and family items. 

The human cost of this grandiose Maoist 
scheme in terms of wasted energy and re- 
sources, suffering and death can probably 
never be reckoned. Not surprisingly, even 
this found apologists in the West, including 
Edgar Snow, who claimed that the move- 
ment was spontaneous and voluntary on the 
part of the Chinese peasantry and people and 
that it was a success in terms of teaching 
modernization as well as productivity. 

In 1965-66 Mao launched yet another great 
campaign, the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution, which lasted until 1969. This, 
too, brought in its wake executions, purges 
and terror, 
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This brief recounting of the Maoist “rule 
by drives” is enough to make one marvel at 
the resilience of the Chinese people. Already 
in 1959 there were estimates that the first 
decade of the People’s Republic of China 
had brought the extermination of 30 mil- 
lion people. The additional cost in casualties 
and suffering since the Great Leap Forward 
and the Cultural Revolution have yet to 
be measured, 

The table above offers in extremely rough 
form, possible parameters of the estimates 
of the direct cost in human lives occasioned 
by the movement which Mao and 11 others 
started in 1921 to “liberate” the Chinese 
people. It is entirely possible that a rea- 
sonable estimate would be that the figure 
approaches 50 million Chinese—also mem- 
bers of the human race. 

The question which must concern us also 
is not whether this or that figure is exag- 
gerated, but the extent to which mass un- 
structured killings have been and continue 
to be a part of the mode of rule in Com- 
munist China. 

What sort of rule is this which occasions 
the execution of untold numbers of young 
people, such as those whose bodies floated 
into Hong Kong in 1968 and again in 1970? 
Where is the consistency of apologists who 
maintain that the rule of Mao has brought 
new spirit to China, and then argue about 
the disfigured, tortured and bound bodies 
fioating into Hong Kong, that the Chinese 
have always been that way? 

It is worth remembering that at the very 
moment in June 1971, when reporters were 
commenting on Mao Tse-tung’s creation of 
the new Chinese man (see, for example, Sey- 
mour Topping’s dispatches in the New York 
Times), troops of the People’s Liberation 
Army were machine-gunning scores of their 
fellow Chinese who were attempting to 
escape to Hong Kong from Mao's new para- 
dise. 

Many of the youth drowned in the at- 
tempt, and others—the few—who made it 
told stories which were reported in the 
Hong Kong press, but were omitted In the 
euphoria that surrounded the first American 
direct access to Communist China for jour- 
nalists and a few specialists in more than 
two decades, The number of casualties oc- 
casioned by attempts to fiee China, though 
not included in the preceding table, cannot 
be considered insignificant. 

The correspondent of the Baltimore Sun 
reported from Hong Kong on Sept. 19, 1970, 
that yet a new wave of public executions and 
show trials was in progress again in Mainland 
China. There were a few futile signs of re- 
sistance to the high cost that the Chinese 
people were paying for Communist rule. 

One of the most interesting was the arrival 
in Hong Kong in the spring of 1970 of some 
bamboo flutes for sale in the British Crown 
Colony. The workmen who made the flutes 
in Kweichow had carved some traditional 
verses in classical calligraphy on them. As 
Stanley Karnow noted, the flutes reflect “the 
feeling of quiet desperation that must grip 
sensitive, educated Chinese striving to sur- 
vive amid the turmoil convulsing Commun- 
ist China.” One of the poems refiected a re- 
action to Communist violence and terror: 

“That I was born into this world is too 
foolish. 

“Turning my head towards my mother- 
land, I am overcome with grief and despair, 

“I came to this world to create but am 
stifled. 

“I seek to become a monk and cannot. 

“Who can see my silent weeping in the 
darkness?” 

Surely one of the high human costs which 
the Chinese people have paid for rule by 


ugh euphe- 
mism for forced labor or slave labor. This has 
been a part of the Chinese Communist po- 
litical system from the outset, though the 
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formal 77 reguiations—worked out with the 
aid of Soviet “experts” sent by Stalin—were 
not drawn up until June 27, 1952 and not 
Officially promulgated until Aug. 26, 1954. 

During the early years Peking talked quite 
openly about this system, which it was con- 
fident would help to remold the class char- 
acter of those former enemies whom it hoped 
to “save.” 

On the score of forced labor, as with cas- 
ualties, figures are imprecise. The United Na- 
tions’ report of 1955 listed some 20 to 25 
million in regular labor camps and another 
12.5 million in corrective labor camps. One 
scholar in the West estimated the number at 
about 14 million in 1954. 

It is probable that the Chinese forced 
labor camps have exacted a higher toll in 
human life than the mass executions—as 
Robert Conquest has shown to be demon- 
strably the case in the Soviet Union. 

Food supplies and the precarious nature 
of life in China anyway hardly offered hope 
for decent treatment for slave laborers. Re- 
porters who visited the Chinese mainland 
from the United States in the spring and 
summer of 1971 and were entertained at 
sumptuous banquets by an affable Chou- 
En-lai were hardly likely to raise the im- 
polite question of slave labor or the ar- 
bitrary movement of personnel to forced 
labor brigades. But escapees give an almost 
constant stream of gruesome details about 
the system, for those who are inclined to 
listen, 

There is general agreement that in our 
quest for peace and security we must, per- 
force, deal with the Chinese Communists. 
But in doing so, it is important that we not 
allow a temporary tactic or a Chou-En-lai 
smile to obscure our understanding that 
the top leaders of the Chinese Communist 
party remain committed to their faith and 
to their past record. 

In a dinner party with American corre- 
spondents in Peking on June 21, 1971, Chou 
argued that the American protective shield 
should be withdrawn from Taiwan so that 
the Taiwan problem could be solved as a 
strictly internal manner. He assured his 
guests that no revenge would be inflicted on 
the mainlanders in Taiwan who would be 
Permitted to return to their homes, and he 
was quoted as saying, “Far from exacting 
revenge on them, we will reward them.” 

Such words sound convincing to those 
Americans who are anxious to disengage from 
responsibilities in the Western Pacific and 
who have short memories. But these were 
just the terms which Chou-En-lai and Mao 
Tse-tung promised to the former National- 
ists and third-party intellectuals who joined 
the Communists on their accession to power 
in 1949; yet they were among the first 
victims who are now statistics in the sober- 
ing table of casualties given here. 

These, too, were the terms which Mao 
offered in the “Hundred Flowers” period of 
1957; yet in the anti-rightist campaign 
which followed, a vindictive revenge was 
exacted. 

Would this same Chinese Communist lead- 
ership whose record has been detaile above 
be likely to behave in any different manner 
once they had, by their current soft line, won 
the very concession from the United States 
which they have sought for two decades by 
a hard line? 


CASUALTIES TO COMMUNISM IN CHINA 
Range of estimates 
500, 000 
50, 000 
1, 250, 000 
1, 000, 000 
30, 000, 000 


3. saar Civil War (1945-49) 
4, oy reform prior to ‘‘Libera- 
tion” 
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Range of estimates 


. Korean war.. 

. The “Great Leap Forward” 
and the Communes______ 

. Struggles with minority nation- 
alities, including Tibet 

. The “Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution” and its after- 
math 

. Deaths in forced labor camps 
and frontier development... 15, 000, 000 


Total... ......_....-..--. 34,300, 000 


500,000 1,234, 000 
2, 000, 000 


1, 000, 000 


500, 000 
25, 000, 000 
63, 784, 000 


THE NATIONAL INTEREST IN 
ALASKA 


HON. RONALD V. DELLUMS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
the House considers H.R. 10367, the 
Alaska Native land claims bill, which will 
settle the long-standing land claims of 
the Eskimo, Indian, and Aleut peoples, 
and assure them the means to preserve 
their way of life and to participate fully 
in the economy of Alaska. 

One point should be made clear here 
at the outset. I cannot—and will not— 
support any bill or amendment which I 
deem patronizing or paternalistic to the 
needs and lives of any group of citizens. 
I wholeheartedly support, and have co- 
sponsored, legislation which I believe is 
in the best stated interests of the Alaskan 
Native peoples. 

However, I also would be troubled if I 
felt that I was supporting legislation— 
and thus, directly, national policy— 
which eased the way for growing and 
continuing exploitation of persons and 
natural resources by purely private in- 
terests. Time and time again, the oil 
companies, the coal companies, and other 
assorted “resource developers” appear 
before us to say how well they are doing 
for the national interest, while unseen to 
us at the same time, they maim, gorge, 
and despoil irreplaceable national assets. 

I am sure the bill’s basic objective of 
justice for Alaska’s Natives will not be 
attacked by any Member of this body. 
But, in realizing this long overdue goal, 
we should not overlook implications of 
this bill, which determine patterns of 
landownership and use of millions of 
acres of public lands. These millions of 
acres contain areas of the utmost scenic, 
wildlife, and recreational importance to 
the people of this country. They repre- 
sent a priceless national treasure. So we 
must be certain, as we resolve claims of 
the Alaska Natives that we do not at 
the same time jeopardize the future of 
the remaining public lands. 

For H.R. 10367 does not just settle the 
claims of our Native Americans. It also 
contains procedures governing the re- 
maining 78 million more acres of land to 
be selected by the State of Alaska, and 
the millions more acres of our public 
lands to be disposed of under classifica- 
tions by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Unfortunately, the bill sets up a sys- 
tem of priorities that places the Native 
and the national interest behind the in- 
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terests of the State of Alaska and the 
private developers. Native interests have 
been ignored by the State in the past as 
shown by the manner in which the State 
selected the oil-rich lands on the North 
Slope of Alaska and other lands near vil- 
lages elsewhere in Alaska; Native claims 
to the same land were simply not con- 
sidered. On conservation matters, the 
present State administration has com- 
piled a record of complete opposition to 
new State and national parks, and to 
wilderness classifications for existing na- 
tional parks and refuges. 

Private interests, including most nota- 
bly oil and gas interests, have worked 
hand in hand with a State administra- 
tion dedicated to the rapid and com- 
pletely unplanned disposal of millions of 
acres of State-selected lands into private 
ownership. Private developers, moreover, 
have benefited from a Federal classifica- 
tion policy that to date has been pri- 
marily oriented toward disposal for 
private use under public land laws 
originally enacted in the last century. 

These two interests, State and private, 
are given priority by H.R. 10367. Native 
villages are to select approximately 18 
million acres around their villages, which 
number about 200. The amount selected 
by the villages is based on population of 
the villages—and in no way relates to the 
value of the lands surrounding the vil- 
lages. Some villages may be lucky, others 
unlucky in the lands they must select. 
There are other inequities, most notably 
differential treatment accorded villages 
that He within various Federal with- 
drawals. 

At the same time as village selections 
are being made, the State will resume 
selections of the rest of the acreage due 
it under the statehood—about 78 million 
more acres. Also at the same time, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
by H.R. 10367 to classify unreserved 
public lands—those lands not already 
owned by the State or withdrawn by the 
Federal Government for various pur- 
poses—for disposition under the public 
land laws, primarily for disposal or lease 
to private resource developers. Lands 
around villages cannot be selected by the 
State or classified by the Secretary pend- 
ing Native village selections. 

Thus, after the first stage of village 
selections, the State, and private devel- 
opers in partnership with the Secretary 
of the Interior, will be selecting the best 
of the remaining public lands in Alaska, 

State selections will end in 1983, but 
Interior Department classifications will 
continue indefinitely under H.R. 10367. 
Only when the State has completed its 
selections will the Native regional corpo- 
rations be permitted to come back and 
select an additional 22 million acres from 
the remaining unreserved public lands. 

Mr. Speaker, it is assumed by most 
knowledgeable observers of the Alaska 
scene that by the time the State and the 
private developers have made their selec- 
tions, not much economically valuable 
land will remain from which Native re- 
gional corporations can select their 22 
million acres. Representatives of the 
State testified that there are only about 
70 to 90 million acres of economically 
valuable land in Alaska. The bill cyni- 
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cally asks the Natives to step aside while 
the best lands are selected. 

An amendment was introduced in full 
committee that would have given the 
Natives first priority to their 40 million 
acres. This amendment failed, regret- 
tably, by a vote of 26 to 10. 

There is another important interest 
not even recognized by H.R. 10367. This 
is the national interest in new national 
parks, wildlife refuges, and wild and 
scenic rivers. While the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized by the measure to 
classify the unreserved public lands for 
private use and disposal, the Secretary is 
not directed to identify those portions 
of Alaska public lands he may find suit- 
able for inclusion in national park, na- 
tional wildlife refuge, and national wild 
river systems. This oversight must be cor- 
rected, and that is why I have joined the 
gentleman from Arizona (Mr. UDALL) 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Saytor) in cosponsoring the na- 
tional interest amendment. 

The Udall-Saylor amendment would 
direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
study certain “national interest study 
areas.” Five such areas are withdrawn 
by Congress at enactment, all of which 
have been previously withdrawn for other 
purposes. Other areas that have already 
been identified by the Interior Depart- 
ment would also be withdrawn by the 
Secretary within 5 years. These addi- 
tional national interest study areas would 
be immune from appropriation under the 
public land laws until the Secretary 
completed his study and Congress acted 
on his recommendations in light of na- 
tional interest in these areas. There is a 
limit of 50 million acres placed on na- 
tional interest study areas that the Sec- 
retary may designate. Thus the Udall- 
Saylor amendment would formally in- 
clude national interest along with inter- 
ests of Natives, the State, and private 
developers. 

It would work this way. Native village 
selections would proceed as called for un- 
der the bill whether located within na- 
tional interest study areas or not. These 
18 million acres of village selections 
would go to patent automatically. State 
land selections will also begin at enact- 
ment except within those areas set aside 
by the bill for the village selections. The 
State can indicate its intent to select 
lands within any of the national inter- 
est study areas that Congress sets up in 
the bill, and within any of the national 
interest study areas subsequently desig- 
nated by the Secretary, who has 5 years 
in which to make these identifications. 
But State selections within those na- 
tional interest areas could not go to 
patent until Congress weighed the na- 
tional interest in these areas against the 
State's interest and proposed uses. 

State selections under the Statehood 
Act proceed until the end of 1983; 78 
million acres remain to be selected. There 
is no way of predicting how much of the 
State’s selections will fall within national 
interest study areas. Probably the amount 
will be small. But whatever the total 
acreage of proposed state selections that 
may fall within the national interest 
study areas, the important principle is 
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that the national interest is protected 
and not preempted by a State adminis- 
tration that has not hesitated in the past 
to use its power of selection to block na- 
tional interest in a potential national 
park. My colleagues, Mr. UDALL and Mr. 
Say or, will describe these areas of criti- 
cal national importance that are with- 
drawn by this act and which the Secre- 
tary of Interior can be expected to desig- 
nate as study areas within 5 years. 

After State selections have been com- 
pleted, in 1983, the 11 Native regional 
corporations are authorized by this bill 
to select an additional 22 million acres 
from unreserved public land. If by that 
late date any of the national interest 
study areas still exist—that is if Con- 
gress has not acted on the Secretary’s 
recommendations—and a Native re- 
gional corporation selects lands within 
a study area, this selection would not go 
to patent until Congress resolves the 
overlapping claims of the Native, State, 
and national interests. 

And here is the crux of the matter, 
Mr. Speaker. The Udall-Saylor amend- 
ment simply insures that national in- 
terest in preservation of certain of the 
public lands of Alaska is given equal 
consideration with Native, State, and 
private claims to our public lands. 

This amendment would enter into the 
land selection process of the State only 
in those areas where State land selec- 
tions coincided with a national interest 
study area. Similarly, it would only af- 
fect Native regional corporation selec- 
tions if those proposed selections hap- 
pened to fall within a national interest 
study area. Congress, in adjudicating 
competing claims, could very well de- 
cide in favor of Native and State inter- 
ests; there is nothing in the Udall-Say- 
lor amendment that automatically pre- 
cludes Native or State selections. Or dis- 
position to private developers or claim- 
ants, for that matter. Congress may de- 
cide that the area in question should be 
returned to umreserved public land 
status, or that Native and State selec- 
tions should take precedence. If, on the 
other hand, Congress concludes that 
competing claims should give way to re- 
tention for the national purposes rec- 
ommended by the Secretary, both Na- 
tive and State selections of an equal 
amount of land can be made from unre- 
served public land outside of the area 
retained. There is no attempt made in 
the Udall-Saylor amendment to reduce 
the acreage totals of either the Native 
or the State. 

But there is one matter that I would 
again like to emphasize—the question of 
priorities. This bill pretends to balance 
off State, native and private interests, 
at the same time as it deliberately ig- 
nores the national interest. As I pointed 
out earlier, the 22 million acres to be 
selected by Native regional corporations 
comes only after the State has com- 
pleted its selections and after additional 
classifications by the Secretary of the 
Interior for private disposition, and the 
cumulative impact of both will be to re- 
move most if not all of the truly valuable 
land from possible native regional selec- 
tion. This is why the Native regional 
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corporation selections should be moved 
up and placed on a par with State selec- 
tions, perhaps on an alternating basis. 
In terms of the Udall-Saylor amendment, 
these native regional corporation selec- 
tions would still be subject to congres- 
sional review only if they fell within a 
national interest study area, but other- 
wise would proceed to patent, as do the 
village selections. As H.R. 10367 stands 
now, Alaska’s natives have been put at 
the end of the line, and the national in- 
terest has not even been allowed to join 
the end of that line. 

Again, I hope that the Senate counter- 
part to this bill will indeed correct this 
flagrant disregard of native interests by 
reordering the land selection priorities. 
It is regrettable that a similar amend- 
ment was defeated in committee in this 
body. 

Meanwhile we can protect the inter- 
ests of all of the people of this country 
by supporting the Udall-Saylor amend- 
ment. The Senate version also contains 
the framework for a national interest 
amendment along the lines suggested by 
the gentleman from Arizona and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania and which 
I am cosponsoring. I hope the Members 
of this body will give their support to 
this vital provision. 


UNITED NATIONS’ CREDIBILITY GAP 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Ho Ying- 
chin, president of the United Nations 
Association of the Republic of China, was 
kind enough to provide me with a copy 
of his letter to the president and dele- 
gates of all member nations of the 26th 
session of the United Nations. 

President Ho’s eloquent statement ex- 
presses the sentiments of many of us who 
realize that the United Nations is going 
against its very purpose by even con- 
sidering the admittance of Communist 
China. How can the United Nations pur- 
port to serve the cause of peace by ex- 
pelling a peaceful and responsible coun- 
try like Nationalist China and replacing 
it with Red China with a record of ex- 
pansionist policies against other peace- 
ful nations and oppression of its own 
citizens? 

Any organization is judged by its ac- 
tions more than on its promises and 
images. The United Nations Organiza- 
tion acts on half-truths and distortions. 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan, a member of 
the U.S, delegation to the UNO, has pub- 
licly accused that organization of “set- 
tling in a swamp of untruth and half- 
truth and half-truth and vagary,” a news 
the admission of Red China is but an- 
other example of its “intellectual bank- 
ruptcy.” Like “an old bitch gone in the 
teeth,” the UNO has retrogressed to but 
a puppet organization of its Communist 
masters. 


I include Mr. Moynihan’s remarks 
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evaluating the UNO for acting on “un- 
truth and half-truth and vagary,” a news 
article related to this attack, and a copy 
of President Ho’s letter indicating UNO 
duplicity in the matter of the admission 
of Red China in the Recorp at this 
point: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 9, 1971] 
MOYNIHAN Denounces U.N. REPORT on U.S. 

Untrrep Nations, Oct. 8.—Former presiden- 
tial adviser Daniel Patrick Moynihan, now 
& member of the U.S. delegation here, said 
today the United Nations “is settling in a 
swamp of untruth and half truth and va- 
gary.” 

He angrily denounced “recurrently wrong” 
references to the United States in the U.N.’s 
1970 Report on the World Social Situation 
and asserted that it provided evidence of the 
organization’s “intellectual bankruptcy.” 

Moynihan, who returned to Harvard after 
resigning his White House post and refusing 
President Nixon's offer of the U.N. ambas- 
sadorship, said the report “reads like the 
work of a harassed undergraduate hoping 
against reason that his senior thesis, com- 
piled in three horrendous nights of scissors, 
paste and black coffee, will be accepted on 
grounds that he will otherwise not grad- 
uate.” 

One section of the report that Moynihan 
said made the mind reel was its statement 
that the working poor in the United States 
would number 5 million by 1974, an increase 
of more than 2 million over 1967. 

“Speaking only from memory, I would say 
our estimate of the working poor in 1967 was 
about 15 million and the number is expected 
to drop to about 10 million by 1974,” Moyni- 
han observed. 

“Where did the U.N. data come from?” he 
asked. 

A U.N. spokesman indicated that Secre- 
tary General U Thant might authorize a re- 
ply to Moynihan’s strictures. 

Veteran U.N. observers could not recall any 
similar outburst by a U.S. delegate against 
the Secretariat, which was responsible for 
the report. The spokesman said Curt Jansson, 
á Finnish national, was the head of the so- 
cial affairs division which prepared it. 

Moynihan, who made his remarks in the 
debate on the report in the General Assem- 
bly’s social committee, said there was 
“scarcely a sentence concerning the United 
States in the . . . report which a reputable 
social scientist or reponsible gove-nment of- 
cial could approve.” 

Replying to a Soviet statement in the com- 
mittee about “how bad things seemed to be 
in the United States, as portrayed, presum- 
ably,” in the report, and about labor un- 
ion protests against certain policies of the 
Nixon administration, he observed: “The 
distinguished delegates comes from a land 
where the last trade union protest occurred 
in 1917.” 

UNITED STATES DELEGATION TO THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY 


(Statement by Daniel P. Moynihan, United 
States Representative, in Committee III, 
on the 1970 Report on the World Social 
Situation, October 7, 1971) 

The Secretary-General has stated the 
United Nations is on the verge of fiscal bank- 
ruptey. I should like to talk about the pros- 
pect of intellectual bankruptcy as evidenced 
by the draft 1970 Report on the World Social 
Situation. 

There is much that is admirable about this 
document, notably the introductory chapter 
which contrasts population growth with eco- 
nomic growth in appropriately global terms, 
There is so much to be learned from these 
few pages that it may seem ungenerous to 
dwell on the shortcomings of the main body 
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of the text, but it is necessary to do so else 
the truth of these fundamental facts be ob- 
scured and their impact lost in the “mush” 
that follows. 

There is first a question of quality. We are 
not new at the enterprise, The original World 
Social Situation Report appeared in 1967. We 
have had three years to prepare the present 
document. 

It has not been done well. It reads like the 
work of a harassed undergraduate hoping 
against reason that his senior thesis, com- 
piled in three horrendous nights of scissors, 
paste, and black coffee, will be accepted on 
grounds that he will otherwise not graduate. 

I will speak only of references in the re- 
port to the United States. I am not compe- 
tent to comment on references to other na- 
tions, and it may be that only the American 
passages have the quality of persistent and 
seeming invincible inaccuracy which is so 
distressing. The United States is but one 
among many equal nations, but we hope we 
are inferior to none in our concern for the 
United Nations and its reputation. A small 
part of that reputation is at stake here. The 
issue then is too important to admit of polite 
evasion, 

There is scarcely a sentence concerning the 
United States in the World Social Situation 
Report which a reputable social scientist or 
& responsible government official could ap- 
prove. Where the facts are knowable they 
are recurrently wrong. Where they are not 
knowable, they are confidently asserted. 

No one should be required to hear the 
whole of it. I will cite but examples. 

On page six we learn: “According to most 
recent estimates, even the working poor in 
the United States will number about 5 mil- 
lion by 1974, an increase of more than 2 
million over 1967." Backward reels the mind. 
The United States has, I suspect, the best 
poverty statistics, as they are somewhat in- 
elegantly referred to, of any country in the 
world. As with almost all our statistics, these 
are regularly published, Speaking only from 
memory, I would say our estimate of the 
working poor in 1967 was about 15 million, 
and the number is expected to drop to about 
10 million by 1974. Where did the UN data 
come from? 

On page 24 we learn that there is now 
under consideration in the United States 
the establishment of “a guaranteed mini- 
mum annual income of $1,600 for a family 
of four,” This and accompanying proposals, 
the paragraph continues, “are being debated 
in the United States Congress in 1970." 
Really. The amount involved is $2,400, a 
considerable difference. The debate is going 
on in 1971, It is difficult to accept that a 
UN document should be so behind times, as 
this report is, By a rough count there are 
195,000 words in our report: the result of 
three years work. The New York Times 
publishes 142,900 words daily, and would not 
tolerate the confusion of $1,600 with $2,400 
with respect to a bill which the President 
of our country, doubtless for his own po- 
litical reasons, but with grounds nonethe- 
less, has called the most important item of 
domestic legislation in three decades. 

Let me speak of the near unknowable. On 
page 17 we read, “A recent evaluation of 
Community Action Programs indicates that, 
as a catalyst for institutional cooperation 
and programme coordination, it does not 
show great success.” I am not at all unsym- 
pathetic to this conclusion. Several years 
back I published a book which more or less 
predicted this outcome. But I know of no 
evidence that establishes it, and I am most 
skeptical that social science in its present 
stage of development is capable of making 
any general statement about such an ac- 
tivity. I know of a dozen case studies. Some 
are excellent, including a recently published 
work by a distinguished young scholar who 
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happens also to be the daughter of the pres- 
ent Secretary of State. But I know of no 
serious study that attempts a summary 
judgment. We work hard at such things in 
the United States, and I must state, speak- 
ing more as Vice-Chairman of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
than as a member of the United States dele- 
gation to the 26th General Assembly, we 
don’t think we know how to do them, Some 
think we do, but this at point most of us 
don't. 

There are mistakes in details in the Report 
which delegations should not have to worry 
about. Thus footnote 76 cites a book, The 
Crisis of the Negro Intellect. The reference 
is to a work of Harold Cruse, a noted writer, 
entitled The Crisis of the Negro Intellectual, 
obviously a wholly different subject. Foot- 
note 62 cites a work by myself and Nathan 
Glazer. The citation is not accurate. More 
importantly, the reference is to a proposi- 
tion In the first edition that we revised con- 
siderably in a second edition published more 
than a year ago. It is not altogether true 
that professors revise their books only to 
increase their sales. I will note, finally, that 

` American taxpayers will be surprised to 
learn that the Medicaid legislation was en- 
acted in 1967. 

My second point is far the more serlous. 
Inaccuracies in the data of the World Social 
Situation Report have no ideological inten- 
tion or consequence, and are easily corrected. 
This is not true of the methodology of the 
report. Here we encounter a profoundly seri- 
ous problem, which can only cause alarm to 
persons committed to free enquiry in an 
open society. This methodology, let it be 
clear, is not the result of any plan, it is 
merely the end consequence of a succession 
of choices refiecting what was either con- 
venient or possible under the circumstances. 
The outcome, nonetheless, is ominous. I use 
that term with care. 

The nations of the world are shaded along 
a spectrum from those which allow no public 
criticism of government to those which allow 
and even facilitate and encourage such cri- 
ticlsm. My nation is of the latter sort. We 
are protective of this tradition, even if we 
are not always comfortable with it. Like an 
old veteran—we are, after all, an old nation— 
we point with some pride to the scars of 
what in our care are typically self-inflicted 
wounds. Now in practical terms what this 
means is that our book stores are filled with 
volumes telling how terrible things are. Our 
“socially and politically disenfranchised” 
students, about which one reads on pg. 43 
fiy about the continent in jet planes to con- 
ferences at which they pass resolutions 
reflecting strong and genuine feelings about 
contemporary society. We do not fear such 
activities. We would fear their absence, 
knowing that the liberty lives in protest and 
democracy prospers under conditions of 
change. When we travel about the world and 
come to a country whose newspapers are 
filled with bad news, we feel that liberty lives 
in that land. When we come to a country 
whose newspapers are filled with good news, 
we feel differently. 

It is possible for others to misunderstand 
us in these matters. The distinguished Soviet 
delegate commented at some length on how 
bad things seemed to be in the United States 
as portrayed, presumably, in the World Social 
Situation Report. She noted, also, the pres- 
ence at this time of trade union protest 
against certain policies of the Administration 
now in office. It is not surprising that this 
should strike her. The distinguished delegate 
comes from a land where the last trade union 
protest occurred in 1917. Speaking as a former 
trade unionist, as a representative of my 
trade union local in the central body of our 
union, and as an Assistant Secretary of 
Labor under two American Presidents, I 
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would like to make it clear that trade union 
protest—as with student protest, minority 
protest, majority protest, professorial pro- 
test—is characteristic of our democracy, We 
do not mind it. We should mind the absence 
of it. I believe Mr. George Meany, the head 
of our labor movement, a man of this nation 
and equally of world, would be willing to 
make this one thing perfectly clear to any 
who have doubts. 

Hence my concern about the methodclogy 
of the World Social Situation Report. Au 
jond what we have here is a reflection of the 
differing levels of public criticism of govern- 
ment and society in the different nations 
and regions of the world. As the distin- 
guished Soviet delegate told us, and here 1 
paraphrase, “The Soviet people live in har- 
mony—there is no conflict among social 
groups.” Doubtless that is so. It is not so of 
the United States, where there is much dis- 
cordance and considerable conflict, There 
has always been, and I should hope will al- 
ways be. We make no demands on other 
peoples to live as we do, but we must insist 
that to interpret the processes of a society 
which encourages the clash of opinion—as 
for example between our various political 
parties—from the point of view of a society 
that does not is to utterly misrepresent our 
understanding of reality. 

I repeat: we do not seek to convert any- 
one to our view of things. When we have 
tried, we have rarely succeeded. We are fully 
content that others live as they will. The 
world is a varied place, and the United Na- 
tions reflects that variation. There are com- 
monalities, as we say. The United States, as 
so many members of the UN, has a colonial 
past which we overcame only with great diffi- 
culty and not a little sillyness. As with other 
underdeveloped nations we drew on great 
resources of foreign capital to develop our 
economy, and this too gave rise to awkward 
movements. 

We share more than admiration for those 
nations now going through these experiences. 
We have shared their experiences as well. And 
yet there are differences among us, and these 
are equally matters of concern to us. It is 
all the more important, then, that official 
reports of the United Nations on social mat- 
ters confine themselves to data about which 
approximately uniform international defini- 
tions can be agreed upon. 

There is not the least hope, for example, 
that our many nations should agree on what 
constitutes social harmony, or what pro- 
cesses abet or impede social change. Nor is 
there any need. We all have writers, Let 
them write, and let those who read form 
what opinions they will. Our task should be 
to assist such independent analysis by pub- 
lishing each four years a World Social Situ- 
ation Report consisting primarily of standard 
social statistics relating to the basic census 
facts of birth and death and modes of life in 
between. 

One or another country in the world has 
been doing this at least since the time of 
the birth of Jesus. We in the United States 
have been doing it every ten years since 1790. 
Other nations have equally long experience. 
Let us do, then, what we know how to do, Let 
us do it well. Let us do it so well that statis- 
tics provided by the United Nations set a 
standard for governments of the world, and a 
resource for scholars everywhere. But let us 
have no more efforts to explore one another's 
psyche on the basis of newspaper clippings. 
The British publication Social Trends, the 
first issue of which appeared in 1970, might 
well serve as a model. I do not doubt there 
are equally good examples as elsewhere. 

The UN is not drowning in words. It is 
settling in a swamp of untruth and half 
truth and vagary, of which I would suppose 
“half truth” is as good example as any. We 
Shall get out of this slough only as we learn 
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to lower our analytic ambitions and raise our 
analytic standards. 


THE UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA, 
Taiwan, China, Oct. 6, 1971. 

H. E. Dr. ApAM MALIK, 

President of the 26th Session of The UN Gen- 
eral Assembly, and The Delegates of All 
Member Nations, United Nations, New 
York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT MALIK AND THE DELE- 
GATE oF ALL MEMBER Nations: The purpose 
of the United Nations is to find effective 
means to establish an eyer-lasting peace in 
the wake of two disastrous world wars. The 
objectives of the U.N. Charter are the pre- 
vention of international aggression, main- 
tenance of world peace, respect for human 
rights and freedom, and improvement of the 
living conditions of the people everywhere. 
To insure the attainment of these goals, 
member nations are required to abide by in- 
ternational justice and the principles of in- 
ternational law and are particularly forbid- 
den to encroach upon the territorial inte- 
grity or sovereignty of another nation by 
the use of coercion or force of arms. This is 
the fundamental spirit of the U.N. Charter. 
The violation or abnegation of this spirit in 
any way would inevitably shake the United 
Nations at its very foundation and bring 
about the threat of an unprecedented disas- 
ter to the human race. 

The Republic of China had fought ag- 
gression single-handed for five long years 
when the Second World War began. With the 
victory over aggression finally won, the Re- 
public of China joined its wartime Allies to 
give birth to this world organization for 
peace and, in recognition of its contribu- 
tions, was justly awarded a permanent seat 
in the Security Council alongside the four 
other principal Allies which is clearly 
stipulated in Article 23 of the Charter. The 
full name of this country “The Republic of 
China” stipulated in the aforementioned Ar- 
ticle which cannot be usurped by any il- 
legal means. As China made the biggest 
sacrifice prior to the birth of the United Na- 
tions and considering the difficulties per- 
taining to the organization of the world 
body, we consider it our inalienable duty ta 
safeguard the integrity of the principles on 
which the U.N. Charter was drawn up. 

The Government of the Republic of China 
was legally constituted through popular elec- 
tions as provided in the Chinese constitution. 
In this same Constitution it is specified that 
respect for the U.N. Charter shall be the cor- 
nerstone of the nation’s foreign policy. Prac- 
tising consitutional democracy internally and 
faithfully carrying out the obligations of the 
U.N. Charter externally, this government has 
enjoyed the unanimous support of the 
Chinese people at home and abroad and is 
internationally recognized as a government 
of responsibility. 

On the other hand, the Chinese Commu- 
nists are a rebel group. Since its usurpation 
of power on the mainland of China, the 
regime has been tramping on human rights 
in its domestic administration while pur- 
suing a policy of aggression in international 
affairs. The atrocities committed by the re- 
gime have been getting worse over the past 
years. Here are some of the notorious crimes 
committed by this group of gangsters. 

1, Twenty years ago the Peiping regime at- 
tacked the Republic of Korea by force, for 
which the Security Council meted out the 
penalty of collective sanction and the regime 
was formally condemned by the General As- 
sembly as an aggressor—Resolution adopted 
by the 327th general meeting of the General 
Assembly, February 1st, 1951. The condemna- 
tion still stands. Instead of curbing its ag- 
gressive acts, the regime has stepped up its 
international brigandage. Besides playing the 
role of an instigator in the Viet Nam con- 
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flict, it has engaged in infiltration and sub- 
version in other parts of the world. Today the 
hands of the Chinese Communists are clearly 
discernible in every local insurgence in 
Southeast Asia, the Middle East, Latin Amer- 
ica and Africa. Furthermore, the regime has 
repeatedly proclaimed its attempt at a “world 
revolution” by means of violence. Despite 
its recent smiling offensive, the peiping re- 
gime still regards the United States as its 
arch enemy and has openly reaffirmed its de- 
termination to support the Communist 
forces in Viet Nam, Khmer and Laos to per- 
petuate the war against the United States. 

2. Essentially a gang of terrorists, the 
Chinese Communist regime has earned the 
deep hatred of the Chinese people for im- 
posing upon them a system that is dia- 
metrically opposed to the Chinese cultural 
traditions. This accounts for the endless up- 
risings against the regime since its inception 
over twenty years ago. In order to suppress 
the resistance movement and to uproot the 
Chinese traditions, the regime has resorted 
to a reign of terror and wholesale massacre. 
‘The program in Tibet in 1963 has been un- 
surpassed both in scale and brutality. Ac- 
cording to reliable statistics, as many as 63,- 
000,000 Chinese people have been butchered 
by the Chinese Communists, and more than 
2,500,000 Chinese people have fled from the 
mainiand to escape Communist persecution. 
The internal power struggle within the Pei- 
ping regime is far from over. These develop- 
ments have given lie to the assertion that 
the Peiping regime is in effective control of 
the mainland. 

3. Dedicated to an expansionalist policy, 
the Peiping regime has been squeezing the 
captive people of their last trace of material 
possession in its frantic preparation for war. 
During the turmoil created by the devilish 
Red Guards, production ground to a halt and 
rural areas were plunged into a state of 
bankruptcy. The upshot has been an eco- 
nomic crisis that is getting steadily worse. In 
an attempt to wriggle itself out of the dif- 
ficulties resulting from international isola- 
tion, the regime has of late adopted a smiling 
offensive and is using trade as a bait to lure 
the Western countries into its political trap. 
It is a known fact that free trade is impos- 
sible under the economic system of the 
Chinese Communists. They are merely using 
trade as a cover for their political plots. The 
only “foreign trade” the Peiping regime has 
been pushing with earnest in the past twenty 
years is the export of nacrotics to undermine 
the physical and mental health of the people 
in the free world. According to data collected 
by the Weekly Review of London, the peas- 
ants on the Chinese mainland have been 
ordered to plant poppies on a massive scale 
with the total acreage reaching 5,830,000 
hectares. There are thirty “special products 
processing factories” engaged in the process- 
ing of narcotics for dumping overseas. In 
1970 alone the Peiping regime exported $800 
million worth of narcotics, including opium, 
morphine and heroin. Peiping’s trade with 
“friendly” Japanese business firms has fur- 
ther facilitated its narcotics shipments to 
Japan. According to the statistics of the 
Japanese National Narcotics Control Com- 
mission, Peiping’s annual narcotics export 
to Japan has reached 60 billion yen. If left 
unchecked, the regime's evil policy of ex- 
porting narcotics would completely wreck 
the cultural foundation of the great democ- 
racies and corrupt the moral fibers of their 
people in ten years. Those who are enthusias- 
tic about doing trade with the Chinese Com- 
munists would do well to consider the con- 
sequences thereof. 

All these point up to our conviction that 
the Peiping regime is at the root of all trou- 
bles in Asia and the whole world. Each and 
every act of the regime has violated the 
principles of the U.N. Charter and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights. Fur- 
thermore, the Chinese Communist leadership 
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has time and again poured venom against 
the United Nations and vowed to form a 
“Revolutionary United Nations.” These and 
other pronouncements have unmistakably 
shown the regime's determination to destroy 
the existing United Nations. The irony of all 
this has been that Albania, Peiping’s Eu- 
ropean satellite, and several other countries, 
in complete disregard of the sanctity of the 
United Nations Charter, have regularly sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly the prepos- 
terous proposal that the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime be admitted to the family of na- 
tions at the expense of the Republic of China. 
The fact that the Albanian proposal was in- 
variably voted down by the General Assembly 
during the past years indicated eloquently 
that we, China and our friendly powers, 
fought against the admittance of the Peiping 
Communist regime to the United Nations 
not only for the purpose of safeguarding our 
own legal rights and privileges in the United 
Nations but also for the purpose of uphold- 
ing the sanctity of the Charter as well as the 
security of the United Nations Organization. 
However, we cannot help observing again 
with apprehension that the clamor for ad- 
mitting the Peiping regime has again gained 
currency lately amidst a rising tide of inter- 
national appeasement. It has even been sug- 
gested that China’s permanent seat in the 
United Nations Security Council should be 
given to the Peiping Regime. If such an ab- 
surd idea, so obviously at variance with the 
principles of the U.N. Charter were to be 
translated into reality, it would be tanta- 
mount to rewarding aggression in total dis- 
regard of international justice. Such a devel- 
opment would be like the United Nations 
signing its own death sentence. 

In view of the fact that the present session 
of the United Nations General Assembly will 
debate and decide on the so-called “China 
Representation” issue and that the decisions 
of such debate would have serious conse- 
quences on the future security of the United 
Nations, this Association has reached an 
unanimous resolution to appeal to Your Ex- 
cellency and the Delegates of all member 
nations to the present United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly Session to effectively respect 
the sanctity of the U.N. Charter and to reso- 
lutely prevent the Peiping Communist regime 
from entering the United Nations for the 
purpose of upholding international justice 
and the preservation of world peace. 

Yours sincerely, 
Ho YING-cHIN, 
President. 


NATIONAL STUDENT LOBBY DI- 
RECTOR COMMENTS ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION BILL 


HON. RONALD V. DELLUMS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, my mail 
today contained the following letter from 
Peter L. Coye, the acting executive di- 
rector of the National Student Lobby. 

Peter Coye is a constituent of mine 
from Berkeley, and he has worked over 
the past months to develop the nascent 
National Student Lobby into an effective 
voice of students relating to major issues 
before this body. 

This week, we shall be called upon to 
consider significant alternative proposals 
concerning the direction of Federal aid 
to higher education. Mr. Coye has studied 
both the committee proposal and the 
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Quie substitute and he has talked with 
other student leaders around the coun- 
try before writing to me. 

I believe his letter provides informa- 
tion on the student perspective on this 
crucial legislation, and I now insert it 
into the RECORD: 

OCTOBER, 18, 1971. 
CONGRESSMAN RONALD V. DELLUMS, 
Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mer. Dettums: I am writing you in 
regard to a vital matter concerning Federal 
aid to higher education. 

Sometime this week you will have a chance 
to either advance equal education for all 
classes and races of people in America, or 
set back those opportunities for young peo- 
ple in this country. 

H.R. 7248, as amended by Mr. Quie from 
Minn. will, in my opinion, provide a more 
equitable system for distributing Federal 
money to needy students. Specifically, the 
E.O.G. grants will be guaranteed to students, 
rather than institutions under Mr. Quie’s 
proposal. I feel this is a move to combat in- 
stitutional racism in this country and will 
provide educational opportunities for minor- 
ity groups which have been locked out of the 
colleges and universities in America in the 
past. 

I urge that you give full support to Mr. 
Quie and the amendments which he is con- 
sidering. 

Though the National Student Lobby is 
taking no official stand on this issue due to 
the fact that we have not had adequate time 
to poll our constituency, I have had a chance 
to talk with several students in Texas, Cali- 
fornia and Wisconsin by phone. These stu- 
dents have urged me to support Mr. Quie in 
all possible ways. 

Sincerely, 
PETER L. Core, 
Acting Executive Director. 


TRIBUTE TO BOURKE B, 
HICKENLOOPER 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL., Mr. Speaker, for 
more than 2 decades, Bourke Hicken- 
looper was a symbol, to most Americans, 
of the great State of Iowa. His unswerv- 
ing dedication to the American people 
and his steadfast defense of American 
principles were admired by millions. 
Iowans were particularly proud of the 
example of leadership which he fur- 
nished the rest of the country. Iowans’ 
admiration for Senator Hickenlooper 
was demonstrated time and time again 
at the ballot box. He became known as 
the “winningest” Republican the State 
had ever known. 

In the 19 times Bourke Hickenlooper 
went before the voters of Iowa, he only 
lost on two occasions. He was defeated 
in his first bid for public office, losing 
his party’s nomination for Linn County 
attorney in 1932. This defeat, however, 
did more to strengthen his resolve to 
enter public service than anything else. 
Two years later, he successfully ran for 
the office of State representative. He 
served 4 years as a State representative 
before entering the Republican primary 
for the office of lieutenant governor. 

During this primary, Bourke Hicken- 
looper learned, first-hand, the political 
disadvantage of having a hard-to-pro- 
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nounce last name. Although he lost the 
primary, his opponent declined to con- 
tinue the campaign as the Republican 
nominee, and Bourke Hickenlooper was 
asked to take his place. 

For the next 30 years, Bourke Hicken- 
looper was an unbeatable force in Iowa 
politics. He served 4 years as lieutenant 
governor and 2 as Governor before his 
election to the U.S. Senate in 1944. For 
the next 24 years, Bourke Hickenlooper 
served his State and his Nation in the 
Senate. 

During the course of his years of serv- 
ice, Senator Hickenlooper gained a rep- 
utation as a conservative who served 
easily with the most liberal of his col- 
leagues. Senator Hickenlooper’s rare in- 
sight, keen sense of humor, and ac- 
knowledged ability made him admired 
and respected by his colleagues of every 
political persuasion. His deeply held 
faith in the American way of life made 
him a staunch defender of the free en- 
terprise system and an advocate of a farm 
economy unfettered by Government 
controls. True to his strict upbringing, 
Serator Hickenlooper was always an op- 
ponent of excessive spending both at 
home and abroad. His opposition, how- 
ever, was not necessarily against the 
principles behind the spending as it was 
against inefficiency and fraud. 

As Senator Hickenlooper explained his 
position, he was firmly in favor of help- 
ing the poor as well as extending aid to 
countries overseas. He was, however, un- 
alterably opposed to open-ended pro- 
grams that lacked any sort of controls. 
Furthermore, he felt that such programs 
seldom did much good for the people 
that they were designed to help. Al- 
though Senator Hickenlooper, in true 
frontier tradition, was always the first to 
lend a helping hand to someone in need, 
he was opposed to setting up welfare 
programs that would turn the recipients 
into weak dependents of the dole. In 
recent years, we have all come to realize 
the price, in both human and economic 
terms, of the dole system. 

It was this sense of fair play which, 
perhaps, prompted the Senator’s pro- 
posal of the Hickenlooper amendment. 
This amendment was attached to the 
1962 foreign aid bill, and after much con- 
troversy it was passed. Essentially, the 
amendment cuts off all aid to any country 
which expropriates property or equity of 
an American citizen, holding a valid con- 
tract, without offering compensation 
within 6 months. The amendment was 
invoked against Ceylon in 1963, and in 
recent months it has again been discussed 
in connection with Peru. 

Although Senator Hickenlooper was 
best known for this amendment, he per- 
formed other invaluable services for the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Along with Committee Chairman FUL- 
BRIGHT, he was instrumental in conclud- 
ing the consular treaty of 1967, the first 
treaty between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

Senator Hickenlooper also made out- 
standing contributions in the field of 
atomic energy. He served as the first 
active chairman of the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Atomic Energy. In 
1947 at the dawn of the atomic age, it 
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was Senator Hickenlooper who should- 
ered a great deal of responsibility for 
steering the United States through those 
troubled times. He early pushed for more 
research in the area, and it was partly 
through his efforts that the career of 
Admiral Rickover was salvaged and pro- 
moted. In fact, it is unlikely that our 
modern nuclear submarine force would 
be in existence if it were not for the 
efforts of Senator Hickenlooper. 

The clear-sightedness and dedication 
which Senator Hickenlooper displayed 
during his years of service were appre- 
ciated by his colleagues. His departure 
from the Senate in 1969 was indeed a day 
of sadness for all who had known him. 
His recent passing in September was even 
a sadder day. 

Yet, we who had known him for many 
years can be comforted by the thought 
that his achievements will continue as a 
living memorial to a man who made his 
Nation’s welfare his utmost concern for 
24 years. It is my hope that his son, his 
daughter, and his grandchildren have 
been consoled by the admiration and 
respect which have been expressed for 
their father and grandfather. In the 
years ahead, I am sure that Bourke Hick- 
enlooper’s grandchildren will have even 
more reason for feeling pride in their 
grandfather’s contributions. 

I would also like to share with my col- 
leagues the prayer and sermon given at 
the funeral services for Senator Hicken- 
looper. The prayer was given by the 
Reverend Larry R. Johnson, and the 
sermon by the Reverend John S. Shew. 

The prayer and sermon follows: 
PRAYER BY THE REVEREND LARRY R. JOHNSON 

FOR THE FUNERAL SERVICES OF SENATOR 

BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER 

O Lord our God, in these quiet moments we 
have caught a glimpse of your goodness and 
your glory. We have seen once again the 
quality and the quantity of your love for 
us, in that, despite what we are, and regard- 
less of what we do, your love is unconditional, 
with no strings attached. 

We are reminded, however, of your ancient 
and time-honored promise: 

“If my people shall humble themselves, and 
pray, and seek my face, and turn from their 
wicked ways; then will I hear from heaven, 
and will forgive their sin, and will heal their 
land.” 

Help us, O God, as a people and as a nation 
to meet the conditions you have set down, 
which will allow you to heal and help. 

We confess that we have sought to hide 
behind stockades of selfishness. We have at- 
tempted to isolate ourselves from the bleed- 
ing wounds of the world. In our self-suf- 
ficiency we have not asked for your help. 
We have held conferences and ignored you 
completely. We have disguised selfishness as 
patriotism; our arrogance has masqueraded 
as pride. 

Lord forgive us. By your guidance and your 
power may we once again become your peo- 
ple—keenly sensitive to all the unresolved 
injustice in our midst—contrite in heart— 
yet confidently expecting to see your promises 
fulfilled in our time. 

Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen, 


REVEREND JOHN S. SHEW—THE GIFT or HON- 
ESTY—A MEDITATION AT THE MEMORIAL 
SERVICE OF SENATOR BOURKE B, HICKEN- 
LOOPER 

“let your yes be yes and your no be no,.. .” 

James 5:12 


The late Reinhold Niehbuhr, in an article 
on Justice and Order, said that the reason 
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a democratic society holds together lies in 
the fact that 95% of the people accept and 
keep the laws of the land. What he wae saying 
in a word, is that our society's foundation is 
built on trust. But there is something which 
is basic to trust. Trust does not simply appear. 
No one trusts another by merely hearing 
words. No one gives consent to every plea. 
Trust is born from basic honesty. 

That’s why the book of James places this 
word at the very last part of his several bits 
of advice: 

“But above all—yes—above all!—let your 
yes be yes, and your no be no...” 

This is the basic Christian position. A 
Christian should need no dotted lines to sign, 
no notary publics to witness his contracts. 

This is not original with James. No, it isa 
direct quote from Jesus himself, who spoke 
in the Sermon on the Mount: “Don’t make 
oaths and seal them by reference to heaven, 
or earth, or by your head—let what you say 
be simply ‘Yes’ or ‘No'—anything more than 
this comes from the Devil.” By definition. 
Christ’s man or woman is honest. His word 
is clear. He means to keep his promise no 
matter what extremity overtakes him. 

Now what does all of this have to do with 
our gathering here to worship God and to 
remember our friend Senater Bourke Hicken- 
looper. First of all, let me remind you that 
the greatest casualty of the last 20 years has 
not been the environment, neither has it 
been the cumulative suffering of war wound- 
ed and dead. I would not minimize these, 
But the greatest casualty of the last 20 years 
in my opinion has been the erosion of trust 
in our country. And trust goes, when honesty 
is no longer a virtue. When our success is 
measured by the deals we can make, we in- 
evitably stretch the fact, and garnish the 
truth. 

I need not remind this congregation, that 
we have been living in a time when the cit- 
izen has grown cynical with his government, 
and when the government has had to take 
measures to arm itself from the dishonest 
citizen. We need not labor this point. It is the 
supreme task of our time to restore honesty 
to all levels; to do away with the glamour 
of the big deal, to realize that there is no 
diplomacy which dictates that we as a nation 
must not deal with others except in the most 
candid fashion. 

Long-range, honesty is the best policy, both 
domestic and foreign. But we have said that 
we will not labor the point. I mention it here 
because we are remembering a man who has 
distinguished himself in this country’s serv- 
ice for over half his life. I have not known 
Senator Hickenlooper personally, except to 
visit him in his recent sorrow at the occasion 
of his beloved Verna’s death. I have known 
his name, however, since I was a boy. I can 
remember the way he conquered himself as 
leader of vital committees in the Senate; I 
have read all of the wonderful tributes in our 
news during the past week. I have talked 
with his friends. And one thing comes 
through, with much emphasis. Bourke Hick- 
enlooper meant what he said, and said what 
he meant. He was an honest man. That's why 
this nation will miss him. He gave the gift 
of honesty to it. He let his yes be yes, and 
his no be no. 

It is written therefore, in another part of 
the New Testament, that such honesty has 
the undergirding of God himself. Paul writes: 

“As surely as God is faithful, our word to 
you has not been Yes and No—at once. For 
the Son of God, Jesus Christ, was not Yes and 
No; but in him it is always Yes. For all prom- 
ises of God find their Yes in him,” 

In keeping faith with us, in his honesty, 
Senator Hickenlooper has been Christ’s man, 
both consciously, and unconsciously. And the 
promise to all who exercise this gift of hon- 
esty is that for them God grants the Yes of 
Eternal Life. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH PROFIT? 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, a few days 
ago I read an interesting statement on 
profits in one of my hometown news- 
papers, and I would like to have it re- 
printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

[From the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal, Oct. 
9, 1971] 
Waat Is Wronc Wirs Prorrr? 


“When shallow critics denounce the profit 
motive inherent in our system of private en- 
terprise, they ignore the fact that it is an 
economic support of every human right we 
possess, and without it all rights would soon 
disappear.”—Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

The crescendo of demands for curbs on 
profits has produced disturbing evidence as 
to how far out of kilter economic reasoning 
has gotten in this country. 

President Nixon acknowledged during his 
“Phase 2” speech Thursday evening that he 
had been advised that the politically popular 
thing to do would be to seek controls of 
profits. He did not, and wisely so. That such 
Moves would eyen be considered in a free 
economic system is alarming. 

Oddly enough, those who are shouting the 
loudest for profit curbs are those who stand 
to gain the most when businesses are profit- 
able—namely, labor union leaders and their 
members. Their claim is that by freezing 
wages and not profits (Congress did not in- 
clude profits in its enabling legislation) 
President Nixon was favoring business over 
labor. And they made no bones about want- 
ing ceilings on profits to be part of any long- 
term system of economic controls. 

Undoubtedly the immediate emotions of 
the times and an understandable amount of 
political rhetoric have contributed to pro- 
ducing a distored picture of the whole affair. 
But from this vantage point it appears that 
far too many Americans have come to look 
upon profits In business as a great evil. 

As suggested by the quotation above from 
a speech made some years ago by the late 
President Eisenhower, profits form the life- 
blood of the American economic system. 
Without at least the promise of profits—even 
generous profits—there would be no incen- 
tive for investment of money or managerial 
ability in new or expanded firms. 

Indeed, poor profit performance is one of 
the prime causes of the country’s current 
economic lag. Firms that are not making 
money cannot expand their work forces or 
create additional employment indirectly by 
increasing their purchases of equipment and 
materials, 

A recent article in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal Illustrated this situation in a graphic 
manner. It noted that from 1965 to mid 1971 
the gross national product had expanded by 
52 per cent, that wages and salaries had gone 
up 60 per cent but that corporate profits 
had increased only 4 per cent. 

Thus it appears that profits are not only 
being “controlled” by existing market forces; 
they are being downright stifled! To add ad- 
ditional restrictions could prove disastrous 
to the already beleaguered American econ- 
omy. 

Another former president many years ago 
summed up the situation with words that 
apply even today. Theodore Roosevelt said 
this: 

“I hold it to be our duty to see that the 
wage-worker, the small producer, the ordi- 
nary consumer, shall get their fair share of 
business prosperity. But it either is or ought 
to be evident to everyone that business has 
to prosper before anybody can get any bene- 
fit from it.” 
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SECOND IN DEFENSE?—AN 
UNIMPRESSIVE STATISTIC 


HON. NORMAN F. LENT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. LENT. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
the waning days of our involvement in 
Southeast Asia, the cry has rung out 
from varying quarters that we must now 
turn our heads on the institution that 
has largely become the scapegoat of our 
involvement in Vietnam, the military. 
The reasoning has been that the lesser a 
role we relegate to our armed services, 
the more secondary we make them—the 
fewer the prospects of other American 
involvement in unfortunate wars be- 
come. 

The target of this argument became 
the annual defense budget, and even 
the prudent trimming of the fat that 
President Nixon has carried out has not 
satisfied some. They say that should only 
be the beginning. 

To be sure, there were wasted dollars 
in the Defense Department's budgets of 
the last decade, but those excess moneys 
have largely been pruned in the past 3 
years. 

To continue to further voguely hack 
away at the defense budget “because 
without enough money we can’t have 
any more wars” is elementary philosophy 
at best, and I believe it is very mistaken 
logic. 

Two recent articles of particular note 
in this discussion came to my attention 
this week, and I would like to enter them 
here so my constitutents in the Fifth 
Congressional District of New York and 
my colleagues of the Congress have the 
benefit of both sides of this argument: 

[From the New York Times, Thursday, 

Oct. 14, 1971] 

Lamp Warns OF A Sovier Misstte BUILDUP 
FAR EXCEEDING His EARLIER ESTIMATES 
(By William Beecher) 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 13.—Secretary of De- 
fense Melvin R. Laird expressed concern to- 
day over what he said was a continuing So- 
viet buildup of land-based and sea-based 
missiles. This buildup, which he said is al- 
ready “far outdistancing” the estimates he 
offered Congress seven months ago. 

While the United States still enjoys a lead 
in the quality of its strategic weapons, he 
said, there is no assurance that the Russians 
may not overtake this advantage. 

He stressed the potential political problem 
if the Russians were in position one day to 
ring the United States with a larger force 
of missile submarines than the United 
States. 

In a 40-minute news conference at the 
Pentagon, Mr. Laird disclosed plans for a 
visit to South Vietnam in early November to 
provide President Nixon with an appraisal 
of the military situation before the next 
troop withdrawal announcement. Accom- 
panying the secretary will be Adm. Thomas 
H. Moorer, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. 

Mr. Laird confirmed a report that the So- 
viet Union is expected to match the United 
States strength by deploying 41 Polaris-type 
missile submarines by 1973. 

Other sources have recently said that the 
Russians now have 23 Y-class missile sub- 
marines In operation, 5 or 6 afloat and being 
fitted out, and 13 to 15 under construction, 
Thus by late 1972 or 1973, barring a halt or 
slowdown in the construction effort, the 
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Russians would match the size of the Ameri- 
can Polaris fieet of operational submarines. 

Mr. Laird said he was chary of citing num- 
bers of new Soviet weapons at this point lest 
critics accuse the Administration of trying 
to influence Congress in voting funds for the 
Defense Department. He promised to go into 
greater detail in his defense report next year. 

The Laird visit to South Vietnam, as in 
the case of some earlier ones, is to provide the 
President with a last-minute report on how 
many American troops may be safely with- 
drawn, defense sources said. 

The Secretary noted there are now about 
210,000 troops in South Vietnam, down from 
a high of 543,400 in 1969. The number is 
scheduled to go down to 184,000 by Dec. 1. 

Administration sources have been suggest- 
ing for several months that the President 
would like to reduce this to 30,000 to 50,000 
advisers and support forces by next summer. 

Whether such a force should include 
fighter-bomber squadrons, helicopter com- 
panies and artillery battalions is one of the 
major questions still to be decided, the 
sources say. 
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While Mr. Laird dealt only with concerns 
about the Soviet Union's drawing abreast of 
the American Polaris submarine force, he is 
known to share with other officials an even 
greater worry. This is that a reported doubling 
of the production facilities at the principal 
Soviet missile submarine yard at Severod- 
vinsk, on the White Sea, suggests a Soviet 
intention of outstripping the American mis- 
sile submarine fleet over the next few years, 
unless an arms control agreement can be 
worked out to prevent such a development 

The Russians are known to have balked at 
& United States proposal that an interim arms 
limitation agreement halt the production of 
missile submarines, in addition to land-based 
missiles, 

The Soviet Union is reported to have more 
than 1,600 land-based intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles in operation and under con- 
struction, against 1,054 for the United States. 
The Russians are said to have indicated some 
willingness to halt new construction of such 
missiles under a first-step agreement that 
would also attempt to limit the missiles on 
both sides. 

Mr. Laird said the United States was still 
ahead in missile technology, but there was no 
reason the Soviet could not catch up. Appar- 
ently he was talking about American multiple 
warheads and missile-guidance systems, 
which are believed to be far superior to those 
of the Soviet Union. 

On another subject, Mr. Laird said there 
was a “mistake in the field” on the handling 
of a letter written by S. Sgt. John Sexton Jr. 
after he was captured by the Viet Cong. The 
letter was reproduced by the Vietcong and 
distributed as a propaganda leaflet. The Pen- 
tagon was not told that the letter was in the 
sergeant’s handwriting, Mr. Laird said, and as 
& result Sergeant Sexton's parents were mere- 
ly told it was possible their son was a pris- 
oner, but that he was still being carried as 
missing in action. 

Mr. Laird said he had ordered all propa- 
ganda-leafiet files to be reviewed to see if 
there were other such cases. He said such 
mistakes should not be repeated. 


[From Time magazine, Oct. 18, 1971] 
Tue Soviet THrReat TO NATO’s NORTHERN 
FLANK 


On the bleak coast of the Barents Sea, 
where the Soviet Union shares a common 
border with Norway near the roof of the 
world, the Norwegian defense force of 400 
men is frequently witness to a disturbing 
scene. They watch on radar as the Soviets 
practice assaults on the coast of their Kola 
Peninsula, some 300 miles away. In the So- 
viet war games, the attacking force is always 
victorious and the defenders are always de- 
feated. 
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That spectacle points up a growing Soviet 
threat to the northern flank of NATO, which 
extends from Norway's North Cape to West 
Germany’s Baltic coast (see map). NATO’s 
northern command is outnumbered by the 
Soviets four-to-one on the ground, seven-to- 
one in aircraft and six-to-one in ships in 
the north. “The Russians are very busy dis- 
playing raw military power on the northern 
flank,” reports Time Correspondent John 
Mulliken, who recently toured the region. “It 
is a significant example of how the Soviets 
intend to use the pressure of their opera- 
tional armed forces to achieve their political 
policies in the 1970s and 1980s.” 

The Russians’ overwhelming military pre- 
dominance in the northern fiank is most 
evident in the icy waters of the area. Since 
the Soviet navy launched a massive buildup 
after the 1962 Cuban crisis, it has become, as 
Jane’s Fighting Ships notes, “the supernavy 
of a superpower.” Moscow's growing strength 
at sea has long since been noted in the 
Mediterranean and in the Indian Ocean. But 
the fact is that the northern fleet, the 
smallest in the Soviet navy at the end of 
World War II, is now the biggest—the super- 
fleet of a supernavy. 

Operating out of ice-free Murmansk, the 
nothern fleet has an estimated 560 ships, 
including 160 submarines, more than 65 of 
them nuclear-powered (but not counting 
sizable forces in the Baltic, plus the East Ger- 
man and Polish navies). By contrast, the 
entire U.S. Atlantic Fleet has 358 ships, of 
which 40 to 50 are assigned to the Sixth 
Fleet in the Mediterranean. Since 1968, the 
U.S. command has been cut back 25% in 
ships and 19% in men, and it is scheduled to 
lose another ten ships by next summer. Says 
Norway’s Rear Admiral Magne Braadland: 
“The threat to the U.S. is not coming from 
Viet Nam and not from Central Europe 
either. It is sailing from Murmansk.” 

At a time of tentative detente in Europe, 
the Soviet threat is posed not in the stark 
terms of war but in the gray area of geo- 
politics. As Defense Secretary Melvin Laird 
put it: “If the Russians have a superior 
military force, they can gain their political 
objectives throughout the world without the 
use of weapons. There is no military advan- 
tage to overkill, but the political gains are 
tremendous.” British Prime Minister Edward 
Heath outlined this gloomy scenario in a 
recent speech to the House of Commons: 
“The Soviets may calculate that eventually 
the sheer disparity of military strength 
would leave Western Europe with no con- 
vincing strategy. Political pressure, shrewdly 
applied and backed by the threat of greatly 
superior military force, could compel one of 
the more exposed members of the alliance to 
lapse into neutrality. Then a process of dis- 
integration could begin which would lead to 
the ultimate price, an extension of the So- 
viet sphere of influence gradually into coun- 
tries at present members of [NATO], and if 
possible, to the Atlantic.” 

That pressure is already being applied to 
Norway, the most exposed country on NATO's 
northern flank. For the past decade, the So- 
viet navy has staged big exercises in the Nor- 
wegian Sea, making the point that Norway, 
with no land connection to the rest of NATO, 
is at the mercy of whichever country rules 
the waves. Johan Jorgen Holst, research di- 
rector of the Norwegian Foreign Policy In- 
stitute, warns that the Soviets intend “to 
push their naval defense line outwards to 
Iceland and the Faeroes,” which could turn 
the Norwegian Sea into what he calls “a So- 
viet lake.” 

To a lesser degree, the Soviets have made 
a similar point with Denmark, whose NATO 
task in any conflict would be to mine the 
exit from the Baltic—a move that would re- 
quire approval from the Danish Parliament. 
The Soviets now regard the Baltic as virtually 
a Communist sea. On a “good-will” call in 
Copenhagen last August, Soviet Vice Admiral 
L. V. Mizhin, deputy commander of the So- 
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viet Baltic fleet, pointedly complained that 
an American cruiser had shown up in the 
Baltic Sea, and that West Germany had in- 
tensified its naval exercises there. The So- 
viets are on the verge of achieving their most 
concrete gain to date in Iceland, which is 
known as “the cork in the bottle” for the en- 
tire northern tier of NATO's defenses, From 
Iceland, U.S. Navy aircraft keep track of Rus- 
sian craft moving through the Faeroe Chan- 
nel and the Denmark Strait—including subs, 
carrying Polaris type missiles targeted on U.S. 
cities. Last July the new coalition govern- 
ment of Iceland, which includes two Commu- 
nist Ministers, asked the Americans to de- 
part from their strategically important Ke- 
fiavik base. Negotiations on the request have 
yet to begin, however, and they could take 
up to four years before resulting in any move. 

To remain, a plausible deterrent, NATO de- 
pends on a strategy of rapid reinforcement 
in time of crisis. Yet if Norway or Iceland 
were threatened, it would take an estimated 
ten days to two weeks for U.S. reinforcements 
to reach the northern flank, ten to 20 days 
for Britain’s troops, and 30 days for Canada’s. 
That assumes, of course, that they could even 
reach their destination through waters con- 
trolled by the Soviet northern fleet. Thus the 
real threat posed by Russia’s dominance in 
the northern seas is to NATO's credibility and 
perhaps, in the end, to the alliance’s unity. 


AMCHITKA NUCLEAR TEST—A 
MISTAKE 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, these last 
2 weeks have been a time of new develop- 


ment in the search for peace. President 
Nixon has ordered a start to his prepa- 
rations for a visit to Peking, and has 
announced his intentions to conduct 
high-level talks with the Soviet leader- 
ship in Moscow. We have heard continu- 
ing talk about 1972 being a great year— 
about the possibility of these discussions 
being the steps necessary for peace for a 
full generation of Americans. 

Yet, in the midst of all this diplomatic 
activity, the United States continues with 
plans to detonate a 5-megaton nuclear 
device off Amchitka Island. Perhaps we 
who oppose such actions are naive. Per- 
haps we do not understand the subtleties 
of applying one face to seek peace, then 
quickly changing face to continue ex- 
perimentation into how to kill more peo- 
ple, with greater speed and less pain. Per- 
haps we do not understand that this 
scheduled detonation is this country’s 
way of telling the Russians they better 
start talking seriously in the SALT nego- 
tiations. 

There is another possibility: Perhaps 
we, who are naive and unable to compre- 
hend, are right in our belief that this 
venture is the product of a bunch of 
little bureaucrats, deep within the bowels 
of this Government, who are intent on 
having another nuclear explosion. Per- 
haps we are correct in saying they do 
not really care what American citizens 
think about this test and are not really 
concerned with the worry being expressed 
by environmentalists and scientists. 

Whatever the reason or the excuse, 
Mr. Speaker, we can at least say we did 
our part in putting a stop to all this 
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foolishness. We have thrown the ball into 
Mr. Nixon’s court. He is the one who has 
the final decision concerning this test. 
Will his final determination follow the 
whims of little men within the bureauc- 
racy, or will he seek a position in line 
with his efforts to achieve world peace? 
In light of the diplomatic overtures made 
in the last 2 weeks, it is hard to under- 
stand how he can justify this blast. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no idea how the 
mail on this subject is running over at 
the White House, but I want this body to 
know how one member of my constitu- 
ency expressed her views to the President 
concerning the Amchitka test. 

I am happy to include this letter 
from Mrs. Patrick E. Brunelle of Moraga, 
Calif., in the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 


OCTOBER 5, 1971. 
President RicHarp M. NIXON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am writing to you 
today to urge you to cancel the proposed 5 
megaton nuclear test at Amchitka, Alaska. 
I cannot begin to express the personal 
anguish I feel over the implications of such 
an act. The unleashing of this awesome 
weapon into the earth may, for who has the 
wisdom to really know, result in untold en- 
vironmental repercussions and can only 
serve to perpetuate the climate of frustration 
and fear which prevails throughout the 
world. 

In the past quarter of a century we have 
assembled a war machine so sinister in na- 
ture that it is sheer madness to store it. Yet, 
with full knowledge of this fact we continue 
to develop and stockpile weapons designed 
for death and destruction, for killing and 
over-killing, each phase more deadly than the 
last. If it is true that the national budget 
tells what a nation cares about and what it 
does not care about, we may conclude that 
our budget poses a serious question of im- 
morality. The military machine which has 
grown as a result of governmental policies 
has become so awesome in size and complex- 
ity that it is almost impossible for the 
human mind to encompass it. Indeed we 
have become so curiously obsessed with fear 
of “the enemy” that we have betrayed our 
real purposes, and that is to provide quality 
of life for all of mankind on this plant to 
the limit of our intellectual and economic 
capacity. Certainly the testing and storage 
of these despicable weapons indicates our 
fear of a need for them, when in fact the 
fear of need is need itself. And, we could 
begin to fulfill this need by opening our 
minds to the futility of war and our hearts 
to the human race. Until we do this there 
can be neither peace nor freedom for any of 
us. 

Perhaps men in power should bow their 
heads each day and shed a few tears for the 
human suffering in the world, and in doing 
so remember the words of the great Ameri- 
can patriot, “The world is my country, all 
mankind are my brethren, and to do good 
is my religion.” (Thomas Paine, “Rights of 
Man.) You may talk loosely, Mr. President, 
of losing our ugly face in Viet Na.n, of 
prestige and of being a world power second 
to none, but in this meaningless pursuit 
have you ever stopped and looked into the 
sorrowful eyes of a mother and father who 
have just viewed the battered body of their 
son through the protective wrapping of a 
plastic bag? And for what? We vow this will 
never happen to our son .. . certainly not 
for the shameful reasons it has cost the lives 
of so many thousands of our boys and the 
equally valuable lives of Asian men, women 
and children by the hundreds of thousands. 
Body counts have been recorded, but the 
story of human suffering can never be told 
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until one suffers himself. Human beings are 
what the world is all about, Mr. President, 
and the case against human beings as 
brought to light in the Pentagon Papers will 
never appear in the memoirs of the policy 
makers where it so rightfully belongs. But 
the truth can never be erased from the 
hearts and minds of men where it shall re- 
main forever as a testimony of man’s in- 
humanity to man. 

The truth, not the explosion of a 5 mega- 
ton nuclear bomb at Amchitka, nor bombs 
at the rate of one hundred tons per hour on 
our Asian neighbors will set us free. I am 
not a patriot, Mr. President, or I would per- 
haps be in prison with the Elisbergs of this 
country. My calling is of another nature. 
I am a mother and a housewife and I am 
angry. I want to see my two children and all 
the other children of the world grow in a 
world free from the fear of war, and in a 
country which does not base its economy on 
the slaughter of human beings in other 
lands. Is this asking too much, Mr. President? 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Patrick E. Brunelle. 


THE MUSE OF TRAGEDY IS 
STILL WAITING 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the main arguments against 
American policy toward the Greek dicta- 
torship have become familiar and well 
worn, though no less valid. Yet, fresh 
and incisive commentaries continue to 
appear. An outstanding example is the 
Helen Vlachos article which appeared in 
the October 15 New York Times. In its 
excellence it goes beyond good journal- 
ism and enters the realms of literature. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, the article follows: 

THe Muse or TRAGEDY Is STILL WAITING 

(By Helen Viachos) 

WASHINGTON.—I looked for her again this 
year, and there she was, still waiting. A life- 
size bronze statue, a lonely figure in the lofty 
expanse of the State Department's entrance 
hall in Washington. An inscription, on a 
small board propped against the hem of her 
metal skirts, informs the curious that she is 
Melpomene, the muse of tragedy, and that 
she was presented to the United States, on 
behalf of the Greek Government, in 1865, by 
Greek Ambassador Alexander Matsas. Also 
that she was placed there temporarily, until 
a better location could be found. 

There is no scarcity in parks, gardens or 
friendly green nooks in the capital city where 
the muse could lead a better life. But evi- 
dently she is sharing the fate of many 
Greeks; she has developed into an embarrass- 
ment. Her removal and new installation 
would require some sort of a ceremony, 
friendly exchanges between officials would be 
photographed, and inevitably, Greece, Amer- 
ica and tragedy would be symbolically linked. 

Between saying hello and goodbye to 
Melpomene, I met and talked with a number 
of people inside the building. They were, as 
always, courteous and cautious, soft-speaking 
and little-telling, leading the conversation on 
a path of familiar clichés, well polished by 
constant usage: “The United States wishes 
to see Greece return to democracy.” “The 
United States cannot interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of a foreign country.” "There 
are matters of strategic importance to con- 
sider, NATO, the defense of the Western 
world, ...” 
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Well-blended official hypocrisy is offered for 
you to swallow, and there is little else you 
can do. Except if you decide, for your own 
satisfaction only to proceed to an exercise 
which you know is doomed to failure. That 
is to tell the truth to someone who already 
knows it, but does not want to hear it. Be- 
cause in Washington they know that truth. 
They know that the military junta has failed 
to fulfill any expectations, keep any prom- 
ises, succeed in any venture, and that after 
four and a half years in power, has yet to 
win any friends or influence any investors. 
The well trumpeted financial deals with Lit- 
ton and Onassis have dissolved into thin air, 
and the frightening gap in the balance of 
payments can only be appeased by short-term 
loans that spell future disaster. 

At a time when Europe is gaining in im- 
portance, Greece finds herself increasingly 
isolated, shunned by international organiza- 
tions, pitified as a victim of a loathsome polit- 
ical disease which was thought to have been 
wiped out—at least from the Western 
world—after the last war. Inside Greece, 
education has taken a backward leap, there 
are more informers than professors in the 
universities, and the young are regimented 
into “Alkimi” groups, copied after the “‘Hit- 
lerjugend” pattern, corruption gallops un- 
controlled, and Greece is fast developing into 
the liveliest gambling den in the Medi- 
terranean. 

And the army has been destroyed, in spirit 
if not in body. The best officers, the war 
heroes, the men who fought against the three 
enemies of freedom, Nazis, Fascists, Com- 
munists, have been cashiered when they have 
not been exiled, jailed or tortured. Devotion 
to the junta is now the only recognized mili- 
tary virtue in an army which is disintegra- 
ting into an undisciplined corps of near 
mercenaries. 

Washington knows all this, and is—I quote 
official words—disappointed. It is difficult to 
guess if this disappointment will lead the 
Nixon Administration into putting any real 
pressure on the Greek regime for a return to 
democracy. What is certain, is that up to 
now, there has not been any. It is difficult to 
believe that the United States could be for 
democracy, and against every democrat, 
against every antiregime Greek, even if he 
happened to be a declared anti-Communist. 
And as to the: “We cannot interfere .. .” 
this is a jumbo-size lie. What the United 
States is doing is interfering at all levels, in 
all directions, in every way, helping, support- 
ing, advising, shielding, giving the junta the 
right to gloat and speak of present-day 
Greece as the only “real” ally of America. 

And one last truth, the ugliest of all. The 
present Greek regime has been given military 
aid, not because of high-level strategic 
reasons, nor for the security of the United 
States, but for the servicing of the Sixth 
Fleet, for low-level port conveniences, more 
touristic than military. Which, one would 
like to reassure the Pentagon, will always be 
available. The point when Americans will 
be chased away from every free country is not 
here yet. It may come, if the trend of loving 
dictatorship better than democracy is not 
reversed. 

And then the question: “Why did we fight 
the Nazis and the Fascists, Daddy” will be 
a very difficult one to answer. 


DR. HARRY M. KLENDA 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 
Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Harry 
M. Kienda, a distinguished citizen of 
Wichita, Kans., who rose to national 
prominence in dentistry, was taken by 
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death on October 2, 1971. Dr. Kienda was 
immediate past president of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association and wes to be in- 
stalled as president of the American 
Prosthodontic Society earlier this month. 

He was a past president of the Kansas 
Dental Association, the Seventh District 
Dental Society, the Wichita Dental Soci- 
ety, and was past president and a found- 
er of the American Academy of Dental 
Practice Administration. He also had 
served as a member of the American 
Dental Association Task Force on Na- 
tional Health Programs. 

Dr. Klenda’s service was not limited to 
his profession alone. He contributed sig- 
nificantly to the development of his com- 
munity, State, and Nation as a citizen 
dedicated to civic service. He will be 
greatly missed, but his work and service 
to mankind will long be remembered. 

Mrs. Shriver and I join in extending 
our heartfelt sympathy to Dr. Klenda’s 
family upon the great loss they have 
suffered. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEALTH HEARINGS 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, for many of 
the aged, the most serious problems fac- 
ing them are poverty, disenfranchise- 
ment from the society, and political im- 
potence. 

Mr. John Grill, from the Metropolitan 
Citizens Communications Co., stated that 
many of the elderly do not feel part of 
the society. They are, in large measure, 
unorganized and they speak with various 
voices. Mr. Grill pointed out that many 
older citizens are afraid to become politi- 
cally involved in attempting to change 
things. He believes, in short, that the 
aged have become the quiet minority in 
our society. 

Mrs. Lavinia Howell, testifying on be- 
half of the U-Meet-Us senior citizens, 
supported Mr. Grill’s statement. Mrs. 
Howell discussed in very real terms the 
problems of trying to subsist on very low 
income. The recent cut in food stamps 
forces many to go without meat. Mrs. 
Howell also argues persuasively for re- 
ducing the emphasis on trying to get 
senior citizens to move into rest homes. 
In short, Mrs. Howell points out that the 
way this society treats its senior citizens 
is, in the long run, destructive and, in 
the short run, callous. Her statement fol- 
lows: 

STATEMENT BY Mrs. LAVINIA HOWELL 

I am speaking for the U-Meet-Us senior 
citizens—Mrs. Brown could not be here. And 
so I was sent as a representative. But I am 
also speaking for the handicapped. The 
health bill as it is now is a farce. Things 
have gone up, but patient care has not gone 
up. The elderly people—their diet is not 
what it should be. They will live on spaghetti, 
potatoes—which will help you have a full 
belly. But it’s not nutritious and so many 
are afraid of buying meat because their 
budget is so low. The Social Security has 
raised their standards and the way they 
raised it, Medicare went up also so the older 
person was in the same bag as he was in the 
beginning. 
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The handicapped are accused of being 
drunk and thrown in jail—it is ridiculous 
and then when you ask for more rehabilita- 
tion training, you are faced with statements 
like “well you don’t want more training— 
you want to cause trouble.” I speak slowly 
but I am not on dope. Our people exist in a 
different culture but we are American, We 
go out through the snow in order to keep 
going. We eat corn bread that has kept us 
going all these years, and when I see that 
senior citizens, because my husband is one 
where they talk to him and tell him, “Well, 
you ought to go in to a rest home,” and I 
am supposed to go into a nursing home. Now 
the money—the most that federal and state, 
county and city will pay is not enough to 
live on—and we have our home, Our home is 
paid for. And so that is why I would like to 
say to you, oh yes, everyone can say, “Well, 
you can get food stamps,” for when you buy 
food stamps, where is your toilet paper com- 
ing from? Where is your soap coming from? 
You see, when everything is so low and when 
we know that there is inflation, then they 
have the nerve to cut, and my husband’s 
food stamp allotment was cut by $13, and I 
told him I would have told them to shove 
it, because that does not even buy his food 
stamps. And I go down and I talked to some- 
one—‘Well, you are fortunate, Mrs, Howell, 
that you have someone in the house during 
the day.” I’m not fortunate—I think it’s a 
crime while we Americans can take care of 
everyone all over the world and our citizens, 
we refuse to do right by them. And I don’t 
care what I say, I'm not going by color, I 
know that it happens to poor whites, and 
the Indians are in the same bag as we are 
and we have worked—he’s 80 years old and 
he should be allowed to spend the rest of 
his time in his own home. 

So as members of the U-Meet-Us Senior 
Citizens, we help ourselves—we cook, we sew, 
and do everything that we can to help our- 
selves. We don’t want anyone carrying us— 
we'll carry ourselves if you’ll let me get on 
that first ladder. I don’t want to stay there— 
I want to climb higher to the next ladder 
and that is the way the senior citizens do. 
And you build all of these high rises which 
is an unnatural situation. Mother, grand- 
mother, grandchildren, years ago, used to be 
able to stay in the home. 

And now, if they stay in the home, then 
you're cut off and the bill, the health bill 
that’s going through is just like the Green 
bill. It is not going to help the poor. When 
everything goes out, in salary, what’s coming 
down to the poor to get them training? That 
is why when Mrs. Brown said to me, “I will 
not be able to make it, but you will repre- 
sent the U-Meet-Us citizens.” I said, “All 
right I will.” And that is why I am here. 

Thank you Congressman Fraser for taking 
your time, I didn’t know that you had a gath- 
ering last night. You know me very well. Of 
course I didn’t know you were a Congressman 
when I told you to take my hand to help me 
over the ice. 

So I am saying that to you. Give us older 
people a chance. We have old bodies but 
young hearts. And every one of us, if you live 
long enough will get as old as we are. So 
thank you very much. 


LAKE SUCCESS RESOLUTION 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that my colleagues in the House are well 
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aware of my long-standing opposition to 
our involvement in the tragic conflict in 
Indochina. Almost 6 years have passed 
since I proposed a stand-still cease-fire 
which would be followed by a peace con- 
ference and a prisoner exchange. To- 
day, despite the prolonged withdrawal 
and disengagement process, we still have 
not achieved the goal of ending the 
sacrifice of life in Southeast Asia. 

For these reasons, I was gratified to 
receive the following resolution adopted 
on October 11 during a special meeting 
of the board of trustees of the village of 
Lake Success: 

Exrract From MINUTES OF A SPECIAL MEETING 
or THE LAKE Success BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
HELD aT THE VILLAGE OFFICE, 318 LAKEVILLE 
Roap, on OCTOBER 11, 1971 
Whereas, military spending for the Viet 

Nam War represents a substantial portion of 
the Federal Budget and diverts public funds 
from more urgent needs of this nation, in- 
cluding purposes which benefit municipali- 
ties, both large and small, and their residents; 
and 

Whereas, the President of the United States 
has already taken initial steps to terminate 
American involvement in the Viet Nam War; 
and 

Whereas, doubt exists throughout all seg- 
ments of the Nation and our Government as 
to the propriety and morality of now pro- 
longing the said War, 

Now therefore, at a Special Meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the Village of Lake 
Success, held at the Village Office on Octo- 
ber 11, 1971, the Board of Trustees of the 
Village of Lake Success has unanimously 
passed the following Resolution: 

Be it resolved that the Board of Trustees 
of the Village of Lake Success, County of 
Nassau, State of New York, hereby urges the 
President and the Congress of the United 
States to do all in their power to effect an 
immediate cease fire and prompt withdrawal 
of all United States Military Forces from 
Viet Nam, Laos, and Cambodia, 

The Village Clerk will be instructed to send 
copies of this Resolution to the President 
of the United States, Senators James L. 
Buckley and Jacob K, Javits, and Congress- 
man Lester L. Wolff. 

On a poll vote, the following elected of- 
ficials voted in favor: 

Mayor Richard F, Antonoff; Trustee Jack 
G. Sahn; Trustee Reuben L. Kershaw; 
Trustee Dr. Sumner Cohen; Trustee Mrs. 
Susan Firestein; Trustee J. Lawrence Hauser; 
‘Trustee Dr. Morton Leff. 

And further, the village Justice, Godfrey 
Schutzer, endorsed the Resolution. 


This resolution precisely emphasizes 
the crucial issues which have, for so long, 
been a part of the American dilemma in 
Vietnam; namely, that the winding- 
down of the war already implies a deci- 
sion to terminate our involvement, that 
the resources—both of men and mate- 
riel—diverted to the war could better be 
utilized here at home, and that the 
American people clearly want an end to 
the continued loss of lives in Indochina. 

This document calls upon me to do all 
that I can “to effect an immediate cease- 
fire and prompt withdrawal” of all 
American forces from Indochina, I plan 
to answer this call by again voting in 
favor of the Mansfield amendment 
which, through the setting of a definite 
withdrawal date, would allow us to nego- 
tiate seriously both for the release of our 
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POW’s and for an end to this terrible 
war. 


PITTSBURGH PITCHER STEVE 
BLASS 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, the poised 
and triumphant champion of the 1971 
world series—who was born in north- 
west Connecticut, threw his first pitch in 
Falls Village, and still maintains his 
home in this beloved area of Connecti- 
cut—has stirred the hearts and imagina- 
tions of the people throughout the 
Nation. 

All of us in the Sixth Congressional 
District, along with millions of Ameri- 
cans across the land, were awed and de- 
lighted by the brilliant athletic achieve- 
ment of Pittsburgh pitcher Steve Blass. 
After talking with newsmen about his 
country life in western Connecticut and 
his pitching days at Housatonic Valley 
Regional High School, Steve proceeded to 
confound the “experts” by hurling his 
second masterful series game against the 
mighty Baltimore Orioles. Family, par- 
ents, relatives, friends, and fans wit- 
nessed in person or on television the ex- 
hilarating spectacle of near athletic per- 
fection. The attention of rooters 
throughout the district was riveted on 
every pitch, and they cheered their hero 
to victory. 

After two series games, it appeared the 
Pittsburgh Pirates’ drive for victory was 
hopelessly stymied. Then the young man 
from the land of Canaan—with great 
courage and confidence—led his team- 
mates out of the doldrums to renewed 
vigor in the battle with the Baltimore 
Orioles. 

The Pirates went on to post a 3-2 lead 
in the series games after leaving Pitts- 
burgh, only to have the defending 
champs—the Orioles—fight back to a 
series tie at 3 games apiece, following 
their return to familiar grounds in 
Baltimore. 

What a difficult situation for a young 
pitcher. The tension, emotion, and anxi- 
ety must be tremendous when one faces 
the intimidating power of the Baltimore 
Orioles in their own stadium on the sev- 
enth and concluding game of the world 
series. Yet, Steve Blass’ immense ease 
and composure on the mound enabled the 
hero of Falls Village to maintain the 
slim l-run lead his teammates pro- 
vided him and secure the finest victory 
in his young life. 

All Americans can appreciate the per- 
sonal strength embodied in Steve’s world 
series performance. However, the people 
of the Sixth District in Connecticut share 
with Steve’s family—his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. William S. Blass, his wife and 
two sons, David and Chris—a special 
pride. 

Each of us in the sixth heartily com- 
mends his great spirit and ability. We 
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look forward, excitedly, as the future of 
Steve Blass—star pitcher—unfolds, 


THE END OF CONTAINMENT 
HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 18, 1971 


Mr, SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
press conference held by conservative 
Members of the Senate revealed how 
strongly the administration’s notion of 
the feasibility of a “two-China policy” 
has taken hold. Although the focus of 
the conference was supposed to be on 
keeping the Republic of China in the 
United Nations, it soon became apparent 
that many of those who opposed the ex- 
pulsion of free China were in favor of the 
admission of Red China to the U.N. 

I was forced to strongly dissent from 
the turn the press conference had taken. 
If the press could present all anti-Com- 
munists in Congress as being willing to 
settle for a “two-China policy” in effect 
recognizing the legitimacy of the Com- 
munist conquest of the mainland, the 
Communist victory there would finally be 
complete, and there would be no rallying 
ground for the many Americans who still 
cannot see why we should accept their 
conquest and bloody rule. For the funda- 
mental effect of the administration’s 
changed policy toward China, of which 
the seating of Red China in the U.N. and 
the expulsion of free China from that 
body is only one element, is the sacrifice 
of Nationalist China and the end of 
the global holding action against com- 
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munism—containment—which has been 
the general goal of our foreign policy 
since 1947, 

Why do so many otherwise intelligent 
and patriotic individuals who realize the 
true nature of communism in general and 
the Peking regime in particular, fail to 
understand this essential point? One rea- 
son seems to be a set of false assumptions 
regarding the nature of power politics. 

Some start from indications of Sino- 
Soviet rivalry and proceed to advocate 
strengthening Red China by bringing it 
out of international isolation. But since 
the split on which these :ndividuals base 
their thinking occurred during a period 
when Red China was more or less 
isolated, there is no reason to believe that 
removing the isolation will deepen the 
split. There is at least as much reason to 
believe that our change in policy may 
help to bring the two enemy powers back 
together. 

A recent historical example of the folly 
of attempting to split totalitarians 
through concessions, took place in 1935 
when Britain and France accepted Mus- 
solini’s conquest of Ethiopia in the hopes 
that he would side with them against 
the Nazis. He took their support at the 
time, and then stabbed them in the back 
later. 

Another rationale for the administra- 
tion’s policy, put forth by those who rec- 
ognize that Red China has not become 
any less aggressive in the last 20 years, 
is the balance-of-power theory. This 
theory generally holds that an equilib- 
rium of forces between two nations or a 
combination of nations maintains peace. 
A war between equal or nearly equal 
forces is unlikely, its advocates Say, since 
neither side can count on victory. Euro- 
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pean history from 1815 to 1914 is gen- 
erally used as historical confirmation of 
this theory. 

Besides assuming—without evidence— 
that our policy of appeasement toward 
Red China will drive Moscow and Peking 
further apart and thus bring into play 
some type of unuefined balance, this 
theory does not stand up for other good 
reasons. In Europe during the period 
when a balance of power was supposedly 
responsible for some degree of national 
restraint and generally prevailing world 
peace, there was a basic intellectual 
unity and moral consensus among all ad- 
vanced nations. But since then the rise 
of universalistic totalitarian ideologies, 
such as communism, has removed this 
stabilizing factor. The Communist exten- 
sion of empire is limited only by the raw 
power which opposes it. For the Leninists, 
Soviet and Chinese, everything which 
furthers world revolution is moral; 
everything which hinders it is immoral. 

Furthermore, both the Soviet Union 
and Red China are vigorously seeking an 
imbalance of power in their favor, as is 
shown by the increasing margin of Soviet 
military superiority over the United 
States. A general balance of power, even 
if possible, would mean that the United 
States could not pursue the positive for- 
eign policy which superior force alone 
permits. It would seal forever the fate of 
all the peoples now under Communist 
control, while also making containment 
impossible to sustain since, being defen- 
sive, it necessarily requires superior 
force. 

Those interested in the security of the 
United States must recognize that de- 


creasing free world strength by strength- 
ening a vicious tyranny and abandoning 
a free world ally is the surest road to war. 


— OO 


SENATE—Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


The Senate met at 11 a.m. and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ELLENDER). 


PRAYER 


The Reverend Charles Lewis Yates, 
pastor, the Marshall Circuit, Wheeling, 
W. Va., offered the following prayer: 


Our heavenly and loving Father, an- 
other day, and we come to Thee, for 
guidance and direction, in this world- 
wide known Senate Chamber, and so 
humble ourselves, under Thy mighty 
hand, that we may exalt You. 

We desire to be sober, vigilant, because 
the Devil as a roaring lion, walketh about, 
seeking whom he may devour. 

Bless our President, Richard Nixon, 
and those in leadership and trust, of our 
Nation, and in all nations that they may 
seek the same in constant prayer with 
You, not relying on themselves but fol- 
lowing Thy divine leadership as Thou has 
promised to give when we come to Thee. 

In this great America, may we always 
be reminded by Thy loving words, found 
in the Gospel of Matthew, the seventh 
chapter the seventh and eighth verses: 

Ask, and it shall be given you; 

Seek, and ye shall find; 

Knock, and it shall be opened unto you. 


For everyone that asketh_receiveth; 
and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened. 

And so, may Thy blessings and help be 
always with this chosen group of men 
and women, for the safety, honor, and 
welfare of Thy church, that all things 
may be so ordered and settled by their 
endeavors, upon the best and surest 
foundations that peace and happiness, 
truth and justice, religion and piety may 
be established among us for all 
generations. 

These and all other necessities, for 
them and for us, and Thy whole church, 
we humbly pray in the name and medita- 
tion of Jesus Christ, our blessed Lord 
and Saviour, in whom we put our trust 
and faith, from this time forth and 
forever more. Amen, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On October 13, 1971: 
S. 2613. An act to extend the Federal Water 


Pollution Control Act, as amended for 1 
month. 
On October 14, 1971: 

S. 47. An act for the relief of Flore Lekanof; 

S. 617. An act for the relief of Siu-Kei- 
Fong; 

S 1489. An act for the relief of Park Jung 
Ok; and 

S. 1759. An act for the relief of Leonarda 
Buenaventura Ocariza and her daughter, 
Lucila B. Ocariza. 

On October 15, 1971: 

S. 646. An act to amend title 17 of the 
United States Code to provide for the crea- 
tion of a limited copyright in sound record- 
ings for the purpose of protecting against 
unauthorized duplication and piracy of sound 
recording, and for other purposes; and 

S. 932. An act to amend title 13, United 
States Code, to provide for a revision in the 
cotton ginning report dates. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 
As in executive session, the President 


pro tempore laid before the Senate mes- 
sages from the President of the United 
States submitting sundry nominations, 
which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

(The nominations received today are 
printed at the end of Senate proceed- 
ings.) 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S.24. An act to provide that the cost of 
certain investigations by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation shall be nonreimbursable; 

S. 123. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to modify the operation of 
the Kortes unit, Missouri River Basin project, 
Wyoming, for fishery conservation; 

S. 1151. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to revise a repayment con- 
tract with the San Angelo Water Supply 
Corp., San Angelo project, Texas, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 1939, An act for the relief of the South- 
west Metropolitan Water and Sanitation Dis- 
trict, Colo. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 8140. An act to promote the safety of 
ports, harbors, waterfront areas, and navi- 
gable waters of the United States; 

H.R. 10458. An act to broaden and expand 
the powers of the Secretary of Agriculture 
to cooperate with Mexico, Guatemala, El Sal- 
vador, Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua, Brit- 
ish Honduras, Panama, Colombia, and Can- 
ada to prevent or retard communicable dis- 
eases of animals, where the Secretary deems 
such action necessary to protect the live- 
stock, poultry, and related industries of the 
United States; and 

H.R. 10575. An act to amend section 2401 
of title 28, United States Code, to extend the 
time for presenting tort claims accruing to 
persons under legal disability. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as 
indicated: 


H.R. 8140. An act to promote the safety 
of ports, harbors, waterfront areas, and navi- 
gable waters of the United States; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

H.R. 10458. An act to broaden and expand 
the powers of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
cooperate with Mexico, Guatemala, El Salva- 
dor, Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua, British 
Honduras, Panama, Colombia, and Canada 
to prevent or retard communicable diseases 
of animals, where the Secretary deems such 
action necessary to protect the livestock, 
poultry, and related industries of the United 
States; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 


H.R. 10575. An act to amend section 2401 
of title 28, United States Code, to extend the 
time for presenting tort claims accruing to 
persons under legal disability; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, October 15, 1971, be dispensed 
with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
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may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


JOHN F. KENNEDY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
recent weeks, a series of articles and 
interviews have been published relative 
to our late beloved John F. Kennedy as 
President of the United States. 

Mr. Gary Wills, a columnist, has writ- 
ten about the Nation becoming “dis- 
enthralled” with the Kennedy myth. The 
late Dean Acheson, a great Secretary of 
State, had some remarks to make some 
weeks ago in an interview in Britain. 
Mr. Walter Lippmann also have had some 
remarks to make relative to Mr. Ken- 
nedy. 

Mr. President, the New York Times 
today has published an article entitled 
“J. F. K. in Retrospect,” written by Wil- 
liam V. Shannon. The last paragraph, I 
think, is worth repeating: 

Kennedy was an intellectually gifted man 
and the most skillful national politician of 
his day. He had his weaknesses and made his 
mistakes, but when death cut him off, he 
was on his way toward becoming a great 
man and a great President. The crowds who 
wind their way to his grave site are not 
mistaken in their admiration. They are wiser 
than his latter-day critics and their judg- 
ment will outlast today’s disparagement. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire article be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

J. F. K. IN RETROSPECT 
(By Wiliam V. Shannon) 

WASHINGTON, October 18—Every day of the 
year under rainy skies or sunshine, ordinary 
Americans and visitors from overseas come 
by the hundreds to a hillside in Arlington 
to visit the grave of John F. Kennedy. 

But among the intellectuals, it is open 
season on Kennedy. The old men of the 
Establishment and the young men of the 
new revisionism agree that his reputation as 
a President is much inflated. Dean Acheson 
before his death tells a British interviewer 
that Kennedy was out of his depth in the 
White House. In an interview with Ronald 
Steel the other day, Walter Lippmann agrees 
with Acheson. Columnist Gary Willis writes 
of his pleasure that at last the country is 
becoming “disenthralled” with the Kennedy 
myth. 

In books and critical journals and news- 
paper interviews, the downgrading of Ken- 
nedy proceeds. This indictment deserves 
examination. 

Kennedy, it is said, set the pattern of the 
kind of foreign policy carried out by Lyndon 
Johnson with all its disastrous divisive con- 
sequences here at home. Furthermore, it was 
the Kennedy appointees—Rusk, McNamara, 
the Bundys—who carried out that foreign 
policy. More broadly speaking Kennedy’s 
soaring rhetoric and ambitious policies 
intensified the globalism, the image of 
America as the world’s policeman and social 
worker, which is so out of fashion today. 

A passage is often cited from Kennedy’s 
inaugural address: “Let every nation know, 
whether it wishes us well or ill, that we shall 
pay any price, oppose any foe to assure the 
survival and the success of liberty.” 

But who is to say that John Kennedy 
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would haye deemed a major land war in 
South Vietnam necessary “to assure the sur- 
vival of liberty”? Lyndon Johnson made that 
decision in 1965 some fifteen months after 
Kennedy was in his grave. 

Nobody forced Johnson to make that deci- 
sion. He entered office convinced that Viet- 
nam was worth fighting for and he acted on 
his own convictions. It is absurd to picture 
him in foreign affairs as the ignorant puppet 
of his dead predecessor’s policies. When it 
suited him, Johnson changed them. Im- 
mediately upon taking office, for exmaple, 
he placed Thomas Mann in charge of both 
the Alliance for Progress program and of all 
Latin-American affairs and rapidly changed 
the tone and direction of Kennedy policies 
in the hemisphere. 

But what about Rusk, McNamara, the 
Bundys? In assuming that Kennedy would 
have followed thelr Vietnam advice as John- 
son did, critics conveniently forgot that at his 
death, Kennedy was disenchanted with Rusk 
whom he planned to replace after the 1964 
election. More important, they ignored the 
departure of the two men who were Ken- 
nedy’s most trusted counselors in foreign as 
well as domestic affairs—Robert Kennedy 
and Theodore Sorensen. 

Kennedy had planned to visit Japan and 
Russia in the spring of 1964. He had major 
initiatives in foreign policy in mind for his 
second term. Precisely because he was a glob- 
alist, he would probably not have become 
overcommitted in one small corner of South- 
east Asia. 

Yet what Kennedy would have done in 
Vietnam if he had lived, no man can say. 
What can be said, however, is that if he had 
intervened massively and found the war go- 
ing badly, he would not have dug his heels 
into wet concrete and stood fast while his 
party and his country blew up around him, 
Kennedy was much too sensitive to the cur- 
rents of opinion to have stayed inflexible 
for so long. 

The only time Kennedy used force was at 
the Bay of Pigs. When the raid miscarried, 
he chose the embarrassment of withdrawal 
rather than try to cover his mistake with air 
strikes and Marine Corps reinforcements. 
Throughout his Administration, whether he 
was dealing with Congress or Khrushchev, 
with Southern racist Governors or steel com- 
pany executives, Kennedy followed a consist- 
ent pattern of trying to narrow differences, 
to conciliate rather than confront, to seek 
face-saving compromises. 

When he was alive, liberals criticized him 
because he was not aggressive enough in 
fighting his adversaries in Congress. Cold 
warriors criticized him for selling wheat to 
Russia, for not bombing the Russian missile 
bases in Cuba, for making an unenforceable 
settlement in Laos in 1962, for taking too big 
a risk in signing the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. 
They recognized him for what he was—a 
peacemaker. 

Kennedy was an intellectually gifted man 
and the most skillful national politician of 
his day. He had his weaknesses and made his 
mistakes, but when death cut him off, he was 
a great man and a great President. The crowds 
who wind their way to his grave site are 
not mistaken in their admiration, They are 
wiser than his latter-day critics and their 
judgment will outlast today’s disparagement. 


MR. BAKER’S USEFUL LIST 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the New York Times of October 14, Rus- 
sell Baker entertained us with one of his 
inimitable pieces, this one entitled “Bi- 
cameral Alibiville.” It was nothing less 
than a complete inventory of all the rea- 
sons which might be given to explain 
why Congress does not do something. 

I must confess that there was a cer- 
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tain ring of familiarity to Mr. Baker's list 
of alibis. Each of us at one time or an- 
other may have invoked some of them. 
It frequently is too late in the session 
to take action on a certain matter, or 
too close to an election to bring up a 
sensitive issue. 

All of that notwithstanding, we do, of 
course, have our open season for action 
here in the Senate and we manage to 
get a few things done. I do not, of course, 
presume to refute or argue with such an 
astute observer as Mr. Baker. Surely he 
knows as well as I do that as of the end 
of last week the Senate had been in ses- 
sion for 814 hours over a span of 141 
days; that it has conducted 235 record 
votes since January and passed a total of 
424 measures, including 137 public laws, 
of which 10 were major departmental ap- 
propriation bills; that over 3,000 bills 
have been introduced and some 400 re- 
ported from our committees and that 
some 35,000 nominations have been con- 
firmed. 

We do, of course, pause to catch our 
breath now and then, and occasionally 
we rest on our oars while we wait for 
the House or the executive branch to send 
us something to work on. And sometimes 
we need those dlibis Mr. Baker talks 
about just so we will have a polite way 
of saying that something really is not 
worth our attention or just should not 
be done. In fact, it occurs to me that 
Mr. Baker has given us a prepared list 
of 23 reasons for not plunging in and 
making hasty mistakes. I wonder how we 
have managed to get along all these years 
without them. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 


Baker’s column be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BICAMERAL ALIBIVILLE 
(By Russell Baker) 


WASHINGTON, October 13,—Here is a partial 
Ust of reasons Congress cannot do anything: 

1. It is too early in the session for members 
to buckle down to work. 

2. It is too late in the session to ask 
members to take on more work. 

3. It is the middle of the session and mem- 
bers cannot do anything until they have 
gone back home and checked the mood of 
their constituents. 

4, It is an election year and members do 
not want to undertake anything controver- 
sial. 

5. Because it is not an election year mem- 
bers feel no political compulsion to act. 

6. Despite strong feelings that the Presi- 
dent is wrong, members do not want to do 
anything that would embarrass him at this 
critical moment in history. 

7. Members are tired of Presidents present- 
ing them with demands for sweeping emer- 
gency actions on ground that the country is 
facing a critical moment in history; they in- 
tend to show the President that Congress 
cannot be pushed around. 

8. Nothing can be done before the New 
Year because members are determined to 
take off for a long Christmas recess. 

9. Nothing can be done in January be- 
cause members want to wait to hear the 
President’s State of the Union Message. 

10. Members suspect that the President’s 
policy is disastrous but cannot do anything 
because they do not have access to all the 
facts that the President has. 

11. Mémbers are angry about the Presi- 
dent’s refusal to give Congress all the facts, 
but cannot do anything because it is uncon- 
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stitutional to subpoena a Presidential fact 
man and ask him what’s going on in the Gov- 
ernment. 

12. Nothing can be done in February be- 
cause too many members have out-of-town 
speaking engagements at Lincoln Day dinners 
of Jefferson-Jackson Day dinners. 

13. Nothing can be done about foreign 
policy because it is unconstitutional for mem- 
bers to interfere with the President's con- 
duct of foreign policy. 

14. Nothing can be done about the Presi- 
dent’s usurpation of Congress's constitutional 
right to declare war because it is silly, in this 
modern day and age, for a rinkydink outfit 
like Congress to accuse the President of un- 
constitutional behavior. 

15. The seniority system prevents members 
from doing anything. 

16. Nothing can be done because of the 
ineptitude of the leadership. 

17. It is summer and members’ wives and 
children are browbeating them to go away 
on vacations; in this strained atmosphere 
members, already tired of long months of 
furious idleness, are in no mood to do any- 
thing. 

18. The polls suggest that nobody has 
thought about Congress for months, but may, 
if members do anything. 

19. After laboring months at not cutting 
the Pentagon’s weapons budget, Congress is 
too spent to do anything. 

20. Although members suspect that the Air 
Force's new nuclear-powered, supersonic, 
short-takeoff-and-landing surrey with a 
fringe on the top will be a multibillion-dollar 
bust, nothing can be done because the Penta- 
gon is only asking for token funds for a 
feasibility study. 

21. Although members realize that the 
Army's antimissile underwater tank leaks 
water through the TV aerial holes and sinks 
with heavy loss of life every time it is tested, 
nothing can be done about spending $4 bil- 
lion more to perfect it because, otherwise, 
the $4 billion already spent would have to be 
written off as wasted. 

22. Nothing can be done because of the 
filibuster. 

23. Since the President will do anything 
that needs to be done, there is no point in 
Congress doing anything, particularly since 
the Supreme Court will have to do it if the 
President refuses. 

24. Not doing anything is safe. 

25. There is no modern precedent for doing 
anything. 

In spite of these and several thousand other 
reasons for its flaccidity, Congress is not en- 
tirely impotent. Sometime late next year the 
vast majority of its members will persuade 
us all that they deserve to be re-elected. 


PROGRESS ON PRESIDENT NIXON'S 
ECONOMIC GAME PLAN 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on Octo- 
ber 7, President Nixon outlined phase two 
of his economic game plan. It is very 
popular with the American people. Just 
as the American people quickly supported 
the President after his initial announce- 
ment of the wage-price freeze in Au- 
gust, grassroots support will continue into 
the post-freeze period. A telephone sur- 
vey conducted by the Philadelphia In- 
quirer showed those approving of the 
President’s economic policy leading by a 
2 to 1 margin. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
survey printed in the Recorp, which 
shows that 66.9 percent of the American 
people approve of the President’s post- 
freeze economics plan. 

There being no objection, the survey 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Do You APPROVE OF PRESIDENT NIXON'S 
PoOst-FREEZE ECONOMICS PLAN? 
HOW YOU VOTED 
Yes: 66.9 percent. 
No; 33.1 percent. 
SAMPLE “YES” COMMENTS 

“Nixon is doing his best to help the coun- 
try” ... “The unions needed to be put in 
their place” ... “Let's give the poor guy a 
chance”... “I believe Nixon has saved us 
from another depression” ... “I hope he 
freezes taxes, too”... “Although it might be 
too little, too late”... “It’s the only way to 
keep prices and unions from going wild”... 
“This should be adopted on a permanent 
basis” ... “I'm for anything that will bene- 
fit our country”... "This should have hap- 
pened two years ago” .. . “It’s about time the 
government took over from the unions”... 
“Now labor can't lead us around by the nose.” 


BOLD ACTIONS BY THE PRESIDENT 
LAST WEEK 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, last week 
was a very good week for the United 
States. The President achieved three im- 
portant objectives. 

First, his announcement of the forth- 
coming journey to Moscow for the pur- 
pose of discussing ways which can lead 
to peace and a relaxation of tensions. 

Second, the President skillfully man- 
aged to obtain the cooperation of labor 
and industry in his pay and price board 
setup. The President will send up a bill 
covering phase II of his economic plan 
today, which will provide for an impor- 
tant extension of powers under the 
Emergency Stabilization Act and also 
standby powers on interest and dividends, 
with penalties and provisions for judicial 
review. 

Third, the President secured the re- 
lease of the import surcharge to several 
Asian countries, notably Japan, in return 
for an important textile agreement. 

Mr. President, this is real action. No 
other President has been as innovative 
and as bold in my time or has introduced 
and so successfully followed up such im- 
mensely valuable objectives as this Presi- 
dent. 

All of us have seen and heard critics 
of the President, completely devoid of 
issues, who have sought vainly to criti- 
cize various persons as nominees for the 
Supreme Court in advance of their sub- 
mission by the President. 

I think it would be an act of grace and 
an act of good judgment if the overly 
zealous and overly ambitious critics 
would withhold judgment until they find 
out who the President is going to nomi- 
nate. I think their rush to exercise their 
judgment over that of the President is 
unseemly. It does not reflect on the Presi- 
dent so much as it does on them. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
Missouri is now recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes. 


THE AMERICAN PROFILE IN CAM- 
BODIA 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, 6 
months ago, on April 210 and 11, I went 
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to Phnom Penh, Cambodia, to assess 
personally the situation and the extent 
of direct American involvement in the 
war there. 

I was pleased and impressed as Am- 
bassador Emory Swank pointed with 
pride to the “low American profile” 
there and expressed his desire to keep 
it that way. Swank asserted: 

If real trouble comes, our Embassy staff 
can pack up and get out on one plane. 


Three days later I visited with the 
man who was responsible for our low 
profile in Cambodia, Jonathan Fred 
Ladd, who was hospitalized in Saigon 
with a bad back. Ladd had been a Spe- 
cial Forces commander in South Viet- 
nam. He knew the value of relying on 
the Cambodians’ will to fight rather 
than on ever-increasing dependence on 
U.S. advisers, air support and the so- 
phisticated weaponry of war with which 
we have smothered the South Vietnam- 
ese. He believed that if the Cambodians 
had the will to fight they would sur- 
vive, but that if they lacked the will, 
the United States could not save them. 
Sophisticated U.S. weapons, methods, 
and advisers would create more prob- 
lems than they solved, Ladd believed. 

Again, I was impressed. From what 
I could gather, Cambodia appeared to 
be the first real test for President 
Nixon’s “Guam” doctrine of limited as- 
sistance and self-help. When I returned 
from Southeast Asia I wrote a report 
which, then, included ,the following 
observations: 

“In a very real sense, this is one war,” said 
Ambassador Emory Swank as he briefed me 
on my arriyal at Phnom Penh, the capital 
city... 

it is “one war” now, covering the entirety of 
French Indochina. And yet, it is being 
fought differently in Cambodia. ... 

In Cambodia, the United States seems 
determined not to stumble into another mas- 
sive U.S. commitment like Vietnam. Quite 
properly, the emphasis is on supplying Cam- 
bodians to fight for themselves, not on us 
fighting for them.... 

What Cambodia needs is time to train and 
build its army without the mistakes of Viet- 
namization. So far, that time has not been 
purchased by a massive American presence, 
and I was impressed by Ambassador Swank’s 
determination that it will not be.... 

Last year, I voted against additional U.S. 
military and economic aid to Cambodia be- 
cause I feared it would be the opening wedge 
of a Vietnam-type commitment. This year I 
would support U.S. economic assistance, pro- 
vided that the present hands-off direction of 
our policy in that country is continued.... 


That American policy in Cambodia ap- 
pears to be changing: The October 18 edi- 
tion of Newsweek contains a distressing 
article which indicates that our “low pro- 
file” policy in Cambodia is being esca- 
lated. Now Ambasasdor Swank refers to a 
“medium profile” as the American pres- 
ence in Phnom Penh has jumped from 
fewer than 60 officials to more than 150. 
And the article reports that the Defense 
Department is going ahead with plans to 
expand MEDT—the Military Equipment 
Delivery Team—forces to 500 by the end 
of next year. 

According to Newsweek— 

There are signs that the military men al- 
ready in Cambodia are getting more directly 
involved in the fighting there. American heli- 
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copters have reportedly begun transporting 
Cambodian troops into battle areas and sup- 
plying them with ammunition. And at Po- 
chentong Airport in Phnom Penh, U.S. forces 
recently opened a radio center (officially 
called a “navigation aid”) to coordinate air 
support for Cambodian troops. 


But planned escalation is not confined 
to personnel increases alone. Although 
this year’s aid program for Cambodia 
calls for $211 million in military aid, $110 
million in economic assistance and $20 
million in agricultural commodities for 
a total of $341 million—a net increase of 
$59 million over last year—the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff apparently want another 
$52 million for military aid. 

According to a story in the New York 
Times October 13, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have designed a costly program of 
“pacification” and other “unconventional 
warfare” for Cambodia, as well as ways to 
get more money to implement it than 
Congress is willing to authorize. 

According to the Times, the Joint 
Chiefs have devised a battle plan to out- 
fiank the intent of Congress. According to 
this report the Chiefs offered four differ- 
ent ways of generating—on the sly—the 
additional $52 million they want: 

The first way would be simply to transfer 
$52 million from the economic aid program 
to military spending, which can be done later 
in the fiscal year simply by the Administra- 
tion’s notifying Congress, The second way 
would be to use the economic aid fund for the 
purchase of all “common use” items such as 
trucks and jeeps, which have military as well 
as civilian value, thus freeing other mili- 
tary funds. 

A third way would be to increase procure- 
ment for the United States Army by $52 mil- 
lion and give the materiel to the Cambo- 
dians, for “repayment” later. The fourth way 
would be to make some exceptions in De- 
fense Department supply regulations, declar- 
ing additional equipment to be “excess” and 
delivering it to the Cambodians. 


Mr. President, if these reports are true, 
and past experience suggests that they 
probably are, it appears that the United 
States role in Cambodia is escalating 
significantly as more American dollars 
and more American personnel are becom- 
ing more involved in the war there. 

The pattern is all too familiar to re- 
peat: A tentative commitment becomes 
firm; a temporary presence becomes 
permanent; a limited role expands, and 
the executive branch of Governmeent cir- 
cumvents or ignores the advice and in- 
tent of Congress, if not the actual provi- 
sion of laws. 

And the unanticipated results, as we 
have found in Vietnam, can be disas- 
trous. 

Mr. President, the Senate will soon be 
making important decisions regarding 
the amount, scope, and type of aid to 
Cambodia when the Foreign Assistance 
Act comes to the floor. 

The Foreign Relations Committee has 
taken an important step toward limiting 
the scope of our growing involvement 
there by voting to impose a $250 million 
ceiling on military and economic aid and 
to limit the number of U.S. civilian and 
military personnel to 200. 

Since I came to the Senate in 1969, 
Congress has been attempting to restore 
the constitutional balance in the war- 
making power. Many Senators have rec- 
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ognized that executive branch ability to 
make war unilaterally is a very real dan- 
ger to democracy. As Senator JOHN STEN- 
Nis stated the other day before the For- 
eign Relations Committee while testify- 
ing on bills dealing with congressional 
war powers: 

The President is faced with difficult day- 
to-day decisions in the Executive Branch in 
the field of foreign policy and the temptation 
is great to rely upon the threat of military 
force against a particularly troublesome or 
recalcitrant opponent. 


But he went on to point out: 

But the Constitution has placed the re- 
sponsibility for deciding whether or not that 
force is to be used in the hands of the Leg- 
islative Branch. Thus it is not only our right 
but our Constitutional duty to insist that the 
President obtain the sanction of the Con- 
gress, the peoples’ representatives, before he 
actually involves the nation in war. 


Mr. President, it is clear that Executive 
decisions have shaped the course of the 
Indochina war and that an indifferent 
Congress provided little or no restraint 
on Executive actions. I recognize that 
some politicians will continue to prefer 
inaction or deference to the Executive 
in the exercise of a policy that could re- 
sult in war, for scapegoats are often pop- 
ular in politics and the assumption of 
responsibility often is not. 

I feverently hope that such failure to 
accept responsibility is a thing of the 
past. 

If the reports on Cambodia are true, 
as I believe they are, it should be clear 
that current and planned executive 
branch actions could take us into another 
ill-advised military adventure. 

Congress has the ability to set wise lim- 
its on such dangerous Executive policy. 
The Foreign Relations Committee has 
given us a vehicle, in the Symington-Case 
amendment, for setting a proper limit in 
Cambodia. 

Mr. President, I am pleased at this 
time to yield the remainder of my time 
to the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
CASE). 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recognized 
for 7 minutes. 


THE NEED FOR ABSOLUTE CEILINGS 
ON U.S. SPENDING AND PERSON- 
NEL IN CAMBODIA 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I thank the 
Senator for yielding to me. I commend 
him for the remarks he has made and for 
the activities he has engaged in on this 
matter on several occasions in the past. 
He has been most helpful to the Senate 
and to the Nation in regard to the prob- 
lems we are facing here. I am happy that 
his remarks preceded mine on this sub- 
ject Mr. President, the time has come for 
the United States as a Nation to decide 
what to do about Cambodia, 

Recent press reports indicate what the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff feel must be done 
if we are to bring about a military solu- 
tion in Cambodia. The Joint Chiefs’ plan 
calls for a doubling of military expendi- 
tures and almost a five fold increase in 
the size of the Cambodian army. 

Those are very disturbing proposals. 

In no event, however, should the fun- 
damental question of whether the United 
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States becomes even more deeply involved 
in yet another Southeast Asian country 
be decided within the executive branch 
under a veil of secrecy. 

I thought we had painfully learned 
this lesson from our Vietnam experience, 
but the reports on the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff plans for Cambodia would seem to 
indicate the strong possibility that we 
may be about to repeat past mistakes. 

My own view is that the uverwhelming 
majority of Congress and the American 
people do not wish to repeat the Vietnam 
example. 

We on the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee have on several occasions asked 
the Secretary of Defense for the 5 year 
plans for military assistance programs. 
We have always been refused access to 
these documents. 

It is indeed unfortunate that we have 
to rely on leaks of secret papers to re- 
ceive the plans for Cambodia. But con- 
sidering the vast scope of the Joint 
Chiefs’ proposals for that country, I can 
understand why the Pentagon has been 
reluctant to expose its thinking. The aid 
levels and force levels described in the 
New York Times and the Washington 
Post are so large that it is difficult to be- 
lieve they could stand up to either con- 
gressional or public scrutiny. 

If the proposals of the Joint Chiefs 
were put into effect, Cambodia would be 
turned into an armed camp absolutely 
dependent on us for its existence. And 
this would not just be for a year or two, 
but for the indefinite future. The Joint 
Chiefs project an expansion of the cur- 
rent 170,000 man Cambodian armed 
forces to 863,000 by 1977. In a country of 
less than 7 million people, we would then 
be supporting a military establishment 
which would be the proportional equi- 
valent of more than 25 million Americans 
under arms, 

It is of course the right of the Cam- 
bodians to decide how large their army 
will be, but it becomes very much our 
concern when the American taxpayer is 
asked to pay the bill. And there is no 
question that the United States would be 
paying virtually all the costs. The war 
has left the Cambodians themselves 
nearly without resources. As long as the 
fighting continues, they will be deprived 
of their three principal sources of for- 
eign exchange: rice, rubber, and tourism. 
Moreover, as we found out in Vietnam, 
our other allies will do little if anything 
to share the costs. 

The Joint Chiefs further propose 
that we get involved at all levels of Cam- 
bodian society with pacification pro- 
grams, psychological warfare programs, 
and even unconventional warfare pro- 
grams directed by the CIA. Again, as we 
learned in Vietnam, these kinds of Amer- 
ican supported programs all lead to deep- 
er and deeper entanglement. 

Last year Congress expressed its clear 
will to avoid such an entanglement when 
it acquiesced in what was described by 
the administration as a modest level of 
assistance for Cambodia. Aid was given 
to Cambodia only with the accompanying 
limitations that no American military 
forces or advisers would serve in Cam- 
bodia—Cooper-Church amendment— 
that the aid was not to be construed as a 
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commitment to the Cambodian Govern- 
ment—Javits amendment—and that 
there could be no transfers of additional 
assistance to Cambodia without prior 
notice to Congress—Case-Symington 
amendment. 

Congress insisted on these limitations 
because it wanted to assure that Cam- 
bodia would not become another Viet- 
nam. The President concurred and signed 
into law all the congressional limitations. 

Yet the thrust of the Joint Chiefs’ me- 
mo goes considerably beyond the clear 
intent of Congress to limit our involve- 
ment. And the Joint Chiefs apparently 
plan to do this without any additional 
legislative authority or public debate. 

Perhaps the Congress and the Ameri- 
can people are now willing to make the 
kind of commitment to Cambodia that 
the Joint Chiefs propose. My own view 
is that they are not willing. If anything 
is clear, it is that the United States wants 
to disengage itself from Southeast Asia. 
In any case, these are questions for the 
Congress and the people to decide in con- 
cert with the executive branch. 

The press reports listed four methods 
proposed by the Joint Chiefs that could 
be used to skirt congressional authoriza- 
tions on spending in Cambodia. I cate- 
gorically reject this approach of sur- 
reptitiously siphoning off money from 
other parts of the budget to provide 
funds for Cambodia above and beyond 
what Congress approves. 

Such methods are totally inconsistent 
with our constitutional system. If loop- 
holes exist in the law that allow funds 
to be shifted around so easily, then those 
loopholes should be closed. The so-called 
discretionary powers contained within 
the foreign aid laws were only included 
in order to give successive administra- 
tions sufficient flexibility to react 
quickly to unforeseen events abroad such 
as an earthquake in Peru or famine in 
Pakistan. The intent of Congress was not 
to provide the kind of flexibility which 
would allow the Executive to request a 
certain amount of money for a program 
with the expectation at the time that 
more money would immediately be 
needed and that it could be secretly di- 
verted from other parts of the budget. 

I have had drafted legislation which 
would attempt to close each one of the 
four loopholes listed by the Joint Chiefs. 
But on refiection, I have decided that to 
close specific loopholes is not the an- 
swer, although I might later introduce 
such legislation if other efforts fail. The 
executive, if it is so determined, can 
always find ways to get around particu- 
lar prohibitions. 

A good example is the case of Thai 
troops in Laos. Last year the Congress 
passed an amendment banning the use 
of foreign troops in Laos paid for by U.S. 
funds. The President signed this provi- 
sion into law. Then this year, we learned 
that the United States was indeed pay- 
ing for Thai troops in Laos, but some- 
how these Thai troops were not consid- 
ered to come under the ban because they 
were so-called volunteers and thus not 
foreign troops. 

In July, I introduced an amendment 
which would tighten the language on the 
use of foreign troops in Laos to include 
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“volunteers.” Similarly, I have pending 
five additional amendments which would 
close other loopholes or loosely worded 
provisions. But the law seems like a leaky 
dike with new holes appearing just as 
quickly as we close the old ones, 

It is for this reason that I have intro- 
duced with the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr, SYMINGTON) an amendment 
which would place an absolute ceiling on 
all American expenditures in Cambodia. 
Moreover, Senator SYMINGTON is joining 
me in my earlier amendment which 
would freeze the number of Americans 
in Cambodia at 200 U.S. Government em- 
ployees and fix third-country employees 
at 50. 

Our amendment states that total 
American spending in or for Cambodia 
cannot exceed $250 million. This figure, 
unfortunately, is considerably below the 
$330 million the administration is re- 
questing and even further below the 
roughly $380 million the Joint Chiefs 
would like to spend. However, it would 
maintain our programs in Cambodia at 
about current levels. 

I am extremely pleased that the Case- 
Symington amendments have been tenta- 
tively approved by the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

It is essential in authorizing foreign 
aid for 1972 that Congress shows that our 
commitment to Cambodia is not open 
ended. The Senate recently approved a 
similar Symington proposal for Laos 
which would place a $350 million limit 
on expenditures in that country. We 
should do the same for Cambodia and 
with great urgency, for in Cambodia we 
at least have not yet passed the point of 
no return with our involvement. 

It is now clearer than ever that the ad- 
ministration should come to Congress 
and the American people with our future 
plans and intentions for Cambodia. We 
should not have to be dependent on leaks 
of secret documents for our information, 
and we certainly cannot rationally make 
decisions without sufficient information. 

In the meantime, the United States 
should take no action which would in any 
way increase our commitment to Cam- 
bodia. We should go no further without 
a clear understanding of the stakes in- 
volved in creating yet another client 
state in Southeast Asia. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp several 
recent newspaper articles on Cambodia, 
including the October 13 article from 
the New York Times, an excerpt of which 
was printed in the Record at the request 
of the junior Senator from Missouri. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 13, 1971] 


JOINT CHIEFS Sam To Devise COSTLY 
CAMBODIA WAR PLAN 

WaSHINGTON.—The Joint Chiefs of Staff are 
said to have designed a costly program of 
“pacification” and other unconventional 
warfare for Cambodia to protect South Viet- 
nam’s western flank as Americans continue 
their withdrawal from Indochina. 

They have also proposed a series of budget 
devices to augment the funds that Congress 
will be asked to provide for expanding the 
Cambodian Army over the next five years. 

The Chiefs submitted their program last 
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month to Secretary of Defense Melvin R. 
Laird, according to Congressional sources. 
Mr. Laird, who has been bargaining with the 
Chiefs since June about the cost of the ef- 
fort, is described as still reluctant about the 
latest version, which doubles spending to 
about $500-million a year by 1977. 

The final decision, however, will rest with 
a senior policy review group run by Henry 
A. Kissinger, the President's adviser on na- 
tional security affairs. 

How to protect Cambodia from the North 
Vietnamese forces and deny them the use of 
Cambodian territory for attacks against 
South Vietnam’s population centers has be- 
come & major problem for Pentagon planners. 
As the American forces in Vietnam are re- 
duced to 50,000 men, at the most, and come 
to rely on air power for operations in the rest 
of Indochina, the planners are looking to 
indigenous forces to carry the burden in 
ground combat. 

With a first-year grant of $185-million in 
military ald and $70-million in economic aid, 
the Cambodian Army has already been ex- 
panded from 30,000 men in April, 1970— 
when American troops invaded the North 
Vietnamese “sanctuaries” in Cambodia—to 
a current strength of about 180,000. The 
Cambodians are said to have fought well, but 
most of them are no match yet for the 60,- 
000 North Vietnamese in their country, 
mostly east of the Mekong River. 


SAIGON TROOPS UNPOPULAR 


South Vietnamese troops have periodically 
moved into Cambodia to help out, but they 
are no more popular among Cambodians than 
the Communists forces from the north and 
will in any case be needed for the defense of 
their own territory. 

When the Joint Chiefs of Staff first con- 
sidered the problem last June, they proposed 
a 1971-72 military aid program of $350-mil- 
lion, Congressional informants report. Sec- 
retary Laird said that he could not afford 
that much and that Congress would not sup- 
port such an increase. 

The chiefs said that with $200-million in 
military aid they could not increase the size 
of the Cambodian Army, but for $275-million 
they could expand it to 225,000 men. Mr, 
Laird’s budget pruners said that such an 
increase in strength could probably be 
achieved with $252-million. 

But as finally submitted to Congress, the 
Cambodian aid program called for $200-mil- 
lion in military aid, $110-million in economic 
assistance and $15-million worth of agricul- 
tural commodities, for a total of $325-mil- 
lion. This was a net increase of $61-million 
over last year’s allocations, 


ALTERNATE PLANS OFFERED 


Nonetheless, in explaining their elaborate 
military plans to Mr, Laird, in a memoran- 
dum dated Aug. 30, the Joint Chiefs indi- 
cated that they could get around the limit 
on military spending and proceed with the 
build-up. 

According to informants, the Chiefs of- 
fered four different ways of generating an 
additional $52-million so as to add 40,000 
troops to the Cambodian Army and also raise 
the “paramilitary” force of armed civilians 
to 143,000. 

The first way would be simply to transfer 
$52-million from the economic aid program 
to military spending, which can be done later 
in the fiscal year simply by the Administra- 
tion’s notifying Congress. The second way 
would be to use the economic aid fund for 
the purchase of all “common use” items such 
as trucks and jeeps, which have military as 
well as civilian value, thus freeing other mili- 
tary funds. 

A third way would be to increase procure- 
ment for the United States Army by $52- 
million and give the materiel to the Cambo- 
dians, for “repayment” later. The fourth way 
would be to make some exceptions in De- 
fense Department supply regulations, de- 
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claring additional equipment to be “excess” 
and delivering it to the Cambodians. 

The Pentagon planners said they were 
looking ahead to further increases in the 
Cambodian Army, so that it would number 
256,000 men by mid-1973 and more than 
300,000 men by 1977. The paramilitary 
units, they believe, must be augmented to 
nearly 200,000 by mid-1973 and more than 
500,000 in 1977. This would mean arming 
about 10 percent of Cambodia's population 
of 7 million, or nearly half the adult male 
population. 

The Joint Chiefs would provide for a 
mechanized brigade, and artillery brigade 
and coastal patrol units, as well as ground 
troops and extensive logistic support. They 
would look to the Agency for International 
Development to help finance the parliamen- 
tary defense forces, including the police. The 
Central Intelligence Agency would be asked 
to mount additional programs and to pro- 
vide airlift support. 

The program of activity drawn up by the 
Joint Chiefs is divided into four headings, 
labeled “Pacification,” “Unconventional War- 
fare,” “Psychological Operations" and “Civil 
Affairs.” The country would be divided into 
eight pacification areas and this program 
would be supervised by a new United States 
Deputy Ambassador—as in South Vietnam— 
in a new embassy structure. 

The Pentagon would also establish a three- 
nation military committee with the Cambo- 
dians and South Vietnamese, in which the 
Defense Department would be represented 
through Gen. Frederick C. Weyand, the dep- 
uty commander of American forces in 
Vietnam. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 14, 1971] 
Campopra Arp Limit PUSHED 
(By Spencer Rich) 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
voted 9 to 4 yesterday to clamp an absolute 
limit of $250 million on all forms of U.S. mili- 
tary and economic assistance to Cambodia in 
Fiscal 1972. 

The proviso was added to the foreign aid 
bill on the motion of Sens. Clifford P. Case 
(R-N.J.) and Stuart Symington (D-Mo.). 

Case said it is intended to prevent an “in- 
definite escalation” of U.S. outlays for Cam- 
bodia. The Fiscal 1971 aid level is also about 
$250 million, but the administration had 
sought $341 million for Fiscal 1972. 

A second part of the amendment puts a 
ceiling of 200 on the number of U.S. person- 
nel in Cambodia to prevent a buildup of the 
U.S. military equipment aid group. U.S. 
personnel there now number 150. 

Still a third part of the amendment limits 
the number of third-country nationals who 
may be paid from U.S. aid funds to 50. This 
is designed to prevent use of U.S. funds to 
hire radio operators, mechanics and supply 
clerks from such nations as Thailand, the 
Philippines and Korea. No such personnel 
are there now, but sources said there were 
plans to hire 100 or more. 

Before the vote was taken on the Case- 
Symington amendment, sponsors accepted 
additional wording by Sen. Jacob K. Javits 
(R-N.Y.) stating that the provision of mili- 
tary and economic assistance to Cambodia, 
within the limits imposed, does not con- 
stitute a U.S. commitment to the defense of 
that country. 

The Case-Symington measure originally 
imposed a $200 million aid limit and a 150- 
man ceiling on U.S. personnel. But Case said 
the figures were raised in committee to indi- 
cate that “this wasn’t intended to be a sharp 
reduction of existing programs, but a limit 


on indefinite escalation” to give Congress 
time to study how far the United States 


should go in supporting the war in Cam- 
bodia. 

Case said his amendment was particularly 
timely in view of reports that the Joint 
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Chiefs of Staff had advised Defense Secretary 
Melvin R. Laird that “to bring about a mili- 
tary solution in Cambodia,” U.S. military 
aid would have to rise to more than $500 mil- 
lion by 1977. 

According to congressional sources, the 
Joint Chiefs advised Laird that the number 
of regular Cambodian troops—now at 180,000 
a year ago—would have to jump to 300,000 
by 1977 and paramilitary forces to 500,000 
by then. 

The reports said that the Joint Chiefs con- 
sidered the $211 million military assistance 
portion of the administration’s total request 
for 1972 of $351 million too small, and had de- 
vised plans for shifting $52 million from 
other sources to the military aid program. 

This was intended to boost the regular 
Cambodian army to 220,000 men by the end 
of the year and the “paramilitary” forces to 
143,000. The reports said the JCS had devised 
various methods of transferring funds from 
one account to another or of using “excess” 
military equipment, 

Case said his amendment closed all loop- 
holes against any such shifts. Laird, at a 
press conference, neither confirmed nor de- 
nied the existence of the reported Joint 
Chiefs’ recommendations, but did say no aid 
for Cambodia beyond the $341 million al- 
ready requested would be sought this year. 

Like an earlier Symington amendment to 
the military procurement bill limiting Laos 
aid to $350 million, yesterday's Cambodia 
provisos cover only military and economic 
assistance and do not restrict spending for 
U.S. air missions flown over Cambodia. 

Before the vote, Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield (D-Mont.) said in a floor 
speech that before the Sihanouk government 
was overthrown, Cambodia was “an oasis of 
order in war-torn Indochina.” But now, be- 
cause the United States had helped draw 
Cambodia into the war, “Cambodia is being 
reduced to chaos and devastation.” 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 14, 1971] 


SENATE Unit Vores $250-MILLION LIMIT on 
CAMBODIAN AID 


(By John W. Finney) 


WaSHINGTON.—The Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee voted today to impose a 
$250-million ceiling on military and econom- 
ic aid to the Cambodian Government in the 
current fiscal year. 

The Administration has requested author- 
ity to spend $341-million in Cambodia— 
about $200-million in military aid and the 
remainder in economic assistance. 

An amendment incorporated into the For- 
eign Aid Authorization Bill by the commit- 
tee would also limit to 200 the number of 
American civilian and military personnel as- 
signed to Cambodia. 

ADMINISTRATION IS OPPOSED 

The committee amendment, co-sponsored 
by Senator Stuart Symington, Democrat of 
Missouri, and Senator Clifford P. Case, Re- 
publican of New Jersey, was adopted by a 
10-3 vote over the opposition of the Adminis- 
tration, which warned that the limitations 
would undermine the Cambodian Govern- 
ment and endanger American troops as they 
are withdrawn from Vietnam. 

In a letter to the committee, Under Sec- 
retary of State John N. Irwin said that the 
Administration's request was “the minimum 
which is essential to help Cambodians con- 
solidate their independence.” 

The committee’s action was prompted in 
part by the disclosure that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had recommended a longrange pro- 
gram that by 1977 would bring military aid 
to Cambodia to $500-million, roughly double 


that now being spent. 

The Joint Chiefs are reported to believe 
that increased military assistance to Cam- 
bodia is necessary to protect South Viet- 
mam ’s western flank as American troops are 
withdrawn from Indochina. But to many 
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members of the Senate committee, the pro- 
posal represents a growing American com- 
mitment to Cambodia similar to that set a 
decade ago in South Vietnam. 

“ARMED CAMP” FORESEEN 

Senator Symington, in an interview, ex- 
pressed fear that the real intention of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff was to “shore up” the 
borders of Thailand by establishing positions 
of strength in Cambodia and Laos “where 
we could remain indefinitely.” 

Senator Case, in a statement, said that the 
recommendations of the Joint Chiefs “would 
entirely destroy Cambodia’s own economy 
and turn that country into an armed camp, 
altogether dependent on United States dol- 
lars, arms and food for its continued exist- 
ence.” 

He emphasized that the limitation on 
spending was a “holding action” designed to 
force a full-scale review of future American 
policy in Cambodia and said: 

“We should go no further in mereasing 
our commitment to Cambodia, at least not 
without a firm decision by Congress and 
the American people that an expanded war 
in Cambodia is the course our country 
should follow.” 

In a statement on the Senate floor, Sen- 
ator Mike Mansfield, the majority leader, 
said: 

“The Cambodian experience is an admoni- 
tion to curb the easy outflow of the financial 
resources of the people of this nation which, 
for years, has been legislated in the name 
of national defense and foreign aid. 

“In the case of Cambodia, the hundreds 
of millions of dollars already spent in a year 
and a half have done hardly anything for 
the defense of this nation except, perhaps, 
to weaken it by wastage. Nor have these 
expenditures helped the Cambodian people, 
who have now been reduced to the common 
denominator of the irrelevant devastation 
which has been suffered in Laos and Viet- 

Senator Mansfield protested that “the 
trend of present Cambodian policy, insofar 
as I can see, runs strongly counter not only 
to the expressed inclinations of the Con- 
gress but also to the Nixon doctrine which 
was supposed to provide the guidelines of 
that policy.” 

In the year and a half since the Govern- 
ment of Prince Sihanouk was overthrown 
and the United States conducted military 
operations against Communist sanctuaries in 
Cambodia, he said, Cambodia has become 
“the enemy sanctuary,” the nation is “being 
reduced to chaos and devastation,” and 
American support has become “the sole sig- 
nificant prop which keeps the political-mili- 
tary structure in Phnompenh from falling 
apart.” 

“I sometimes wonder,” he said, “how we 
let ourselves get involved in these travesties 
of foreign policy which, rather than serve 
the interests of this nation, give every ap- 

of being at complete odds with 
those interests.” 


[From the Baltimore Sun, Oct. 14, 1971] 


SENATE PANEL Approves CEILING oF $250 
MILLION ON CAMBODIA AID 
(By Gene Oishi) 

WASHINGTON. —The Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee approved by a 10-to-3 vote 
yesterday a $250 million ceiling on expendi- 
tures in Cambodia—$80 million under what 
the administration is requesting for fiscal 
1972. 

The amendment to the foreign aid author- 
ization bill also contains a declaration of 
policy stating that the authorization of 
funds for military and economic aid to Cam- 
bodia does not constitute a U.S. commitment 
to defend the country. 

Senator Clifford P. Case (R., N.J.), who of- 
fered the amendment together with Senator 
Stuart Symington (D., Mo.), also issued a 
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statement expressing concern over a report 
that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have proposed 
@ plan for military aid to Cambodia that 
would reach $500 million a year by 1977. 

“These recommendations,” Mr. Case said, 
“would entirely destroy Cambodia’s own 
economy and turn that country into an 
armed camp, altogether dependent on U.S. 
dollars, arms and food for its continued 
existence.” 

The Case-Symington amendment had 
originally called for a $200 million ceiling on 
expenditures in Cambodia, but the spending 
limit was increased to $250 million in com- 
mittee. 

The authorization for fiscal 1971, which 
ended June 30, provided $185 million in 
military aid and $70 million in economic as- 
sistance for a total of $255 million. 

For fiscal 1972, the administration is re- 
questing $200 million in military aid and 
$130 million in economic assistance. 

Senator Case indicated to reporters that 
the $250 million ceiling approved by the 
committee could be further compromised 
when the foreign aid bill reaches the floor. 
The administration is opposed to a ceiling 
on spending, because such a limit would 
eliminate its flexibility in shifting other de- 
fense funds into Cambodia. 

Senator Case said the purpose of the 
amendment was not to force sharp cuts in 
U.S. expenditures in Cambodia, but rather 
to hold the line on spending until a full 
congressional inquiry into U.S. policy for 
Cambodia can be made. 

Mr. Case in his statement said it would 
be “tragically wrong” to seek a military solu- 
tion in Cambodia, and that is what Joint 
Chiefs are apparently contemplating. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 17, 1971] 


Review Is SLATED ON OPTIONS FOR NEW 
BUILDUP IN CAMBODIA 
(By Spencer Rich) 

A high-level Nixon administration meeting 
with grave consequences for the fate of 
Cambodia is expected to take place this week, 
according to congressional sources. 

On Monday, a “senior review” group of 
persons at the level of CIA Director Richard 
Helms, Deputy Secretary of Defense David 
Packard and Under Secretary of State U. 
Alexis Johnson is scheduled to consider 
“options” for U.S. policy in Cambodia. 

One alternative expected to be considered 
is an Aug. 30 “five-year plan” by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on how to win in Cambodia— 
“winning” being defined as building up the 
strength of Cambodian forces to the point 
where they could drive all North Vietnamese 
troops out of the country. 

The Pentagon has never acknowledged 
existence of the plan, nor plans for the meet- 
ing. A spokesman said yesterday, “We have 
nothing to add” to what Defense Secretary 
Melvin R. Laird said last Wednesday. Laird, 
questioned about the alleged plan following 
press reports on it, had neither confirmed nor 
denied its existence. 

Congressional sources insisted, however, 
that such a plan does exist, that it was 
drafted as a result of a June 11 request for 
“options” by Presidential Assistant Henry 
A. Kissinger, and that it cals for a buildup of 
Cambodia's regular and “paramilitary” forces 
with U.S. supplies, to 863,000 men by 1977. A 
congressional staff member estimated that 
the cost to the U.S. could reach anywhere 
from $500 million to $1 billion s year by 1977. 
He said Laird has turned down several earlier 
versions of the plan as too expensive. 

Emphasizing that neither Laird nor the 
State Department has yet “bought” the 
plan—and may even be somewhat dubious 
about it so far—the staff member gave this 
description of the proposal: 

The plan would be a classic application of 
the Nixon doctrine, with the U.S. furnishing 
military supplies and economic aid to support 
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military operations by indigenous Cambodian 
forces. It envisions a force structure with 
“sophisticated” American-supplied trucks, 
tanks, armored cars, and artillery brigade and 
coastal patrol boats. 

A key feature would be anti-guerrilla war- 
fare, with the establishment of a commando- 
type Green Beret force manned by specially 
trained Cambodians. The JCS document is 
said to state, “Cambodia represents perhaps 
the classic case for the employment of un- 
conventional warfare by the allies,” and, fur- 
ther, that there should be “the highest pos- 
sible priorities given to neutralizing the 
Khmer (Cambodian) Communist infrastruc- 
ture,” that is—infiltrating and destroying 
the Communist Party inner structure. 

The plan calls for a massive escalation of 
U.S. aid to Cambodia over the next five years. 
At present, the U.S. aid level—already vastly 
increased from two years ago—is $185 mil- 
lion for military equipment, $70 million for 
supporting assistance (special aid to the 
economy to keep it going despite defense bur- 
dens and $9 million from sales under the 
overseas food program. This is a total of 
$264 million. The plan is said to call for a 
boost to $377 million in fiscal 1972 and $390 
million in fiscal 1973. Some $52 million of 
the 1972 figure would not be derived from 
congressional appropriations but from trans- 
fers from other accounts or “excessing” of 
US. military supplies. (Military supplies 
which the Pentagon declares “excess” may be 
sold or given away to other nations at well 
below actual cost.”) No cost estimates for 
years beyond that are contained in the plan. 

The plan calls for increasing the Cam- 
bodian regular army from 170,000 in fiscal 
1971 to 220,000 in 1972, 256,000 in 1973 and 
306,000 in 1977. “Paramilitary” forces—local 
militia and special forces—which are now 
at an undetermined level—would rise to 
143,000 in 1972, 197,000 in 1973 and 557,000 
in 1977. Combined regular and paramilitary 
forces would thus total 863,000 in 1977. 

The number of U.S. personnel on military 
equipment delivery teams in Cambodia—now 
23—would jump to 104 in fiscal 1972. The 
number of Americans in South Vietnam en- 
gaged in channeling supplies to Cambodia, 
now estimated at 60, would rise to 400. Some 
96 nationals of other Southeast Asia nations 
would be brought into Cambodia at U.S. ex- 
pense to help provide a “clerical infrastruc- 
ture” for the supply and training operations. 
The village pacification program would have 
eight different aspects, including village de- 
velopment and primary education. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 17, 1971] 


U.S. AND CamBODIA: Down THE “SLIPPERY 
SLOPE” AGAIN? 


(By John W. Finney) 


WasuHIncTon.—When the issue of supplying 
military and economic aid to Cambodia was 
first before Congress last year, Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers, with obvious refer- 
ence to the Vietnam involyement, gave assur- 
ances that “we have no intention of slipping 
into the mistakes of the past.” Last week the 
question of whether the United States was go- 
ing down the same “slippery slope” in Cam- 
bodia was revived by the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee as it set a $250-million limit 
on United States spending in Cambodia in 
the current fiscal year. 

The ceiling—incorporated as an amend- 
ment in the foreign aid authorization bill— 
was at least $100-million less than the Ad- 
ministration plans to provide in military 
and economic aid to the Cambodia Govern- 
ment this year. And it placed the committee 
in clear opposition to a reported new pro- 
gram of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to build up 
the Cambodian armed forces. 

The stage was thus set for another of those 
contests between the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and the Executive branch 
that for 18 months—since the overthrow of 
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Prince Sihanouk and the American “incur- 
sion”—have so often centered on American 
policy in Cambodia. Last year the committee 
succeeded in passing an amendment pro- 
hibiting the introduction of American 
ground combat troops or military advisers 
into Cambodia. This year the fight will be 
over limiting military and economic aid to 
Cambodia, which started out at $255-million 
last year and shows every sign of becoming 
a multi-year program costing billions of dol- 
lars, 

Not unexpectedly, the first Administration 
reaction was a dire warning. John N. Irwin 
II, Under Secretary of State, wrote the com- 
mittee that the proposed limit would “great- 
ly dishearten" the Cambodian Government 
“seriously threaten” its capacity to defend 
Cambodia, “greatly encourage a step-up of 
North Vietnamese aggressive action” in Cam- 
bodia and “significantly increase” the threat 
to American forces in Vietnam. 

But Mr. Irwin seemed to go a significant 
step further when he defined the American 
purpose in Cambodia as one of “supporting 
the Government of the Khmer Republic in 
their efforts to maintain the independence 
and neutrality of Cambodia, which in turn 
enhances the prospect for ultimate peace in 
Southeast Asia.” To members of the commit- 
tee, that statement had a decidedly different 
ring from the repeated Administration re- 
assurances last year that military and eco- 
nomic aid did not represent a commitment to 
the survival of the Cambodian Government 
but rather was designed, by diverting North 
Vietnamese forces, to protect the American 
troops as they were withdrawn from Vietnam. 

For the dovish members of the committee, 
it was just that type of rhetorical escalation 
that contributed to the American entangle- 
ment in Vietnam. And their fears that the 
United States was going down the same road 
in Cambodia were compounded by last week’s 
report that the Joint Chiefs of Staff had pro- 
posed a costly five-year pr for Cam- 
bodia, including pacification and clandestine 
warfare by the Central Intelligence Agency, 

The Joint Chief’s reported rationale was 
that such a program—which could double 
American spending in Cambodia by 1977— 
was necessary to protect South Vietnam’s 
western flank as American troops are with- 
drawn from Indochina. On the face of it, 
that seemed to be a logical extension of the 
original justification for military aid to Cam- 
bodia. As American troops in South Vietnam 
are reduced to a residual force or perhaps 
withdrawn completely, the South Vietnamese 
forces, it can be argued, themselves need pro- 
tection against Communist “sanctuary” on 
their Cambodian border. 

But to members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, the Administration and the Joint 
Chiefs seemed to be offering a prescription 
for indefinite military involvement in Cam- 
bodia, with the undesirable side-effect of a 
growing commitment to the survival of the 
Phnom Penh Government, Senator Stuart 
Symington of Missouri expressed fears that 
the real intention of the Joint Chiefs was to 
“shore up” the borders of Thailand by estab- 
lishing positions of strength in Cambodia 
and Laos “where we could remain indefi- 
nitely.” 

It remains to be seen whether through the 
device of a spending limit the committee 
can reverse the trend in Cambodia. The 
traditional approach has been to cut funds— 
and the committee employed that weapon 
last week as it chopped nearly $850-million 
from the Administration’s $3.3-billion for- 
eign aid request, including $140 million from 
the $705-million requested for military aid 
to various countries, including Cambodia. 
A spending limitation is a new approach for 
the committee, and one that apparently 
caught the Administration by surprise. 

One virtue of an absolute spending limit, 
from the committee's standpoint, is that it 
closes loopholes the Executive branch has 
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used—such as transfer of funds or provision 
of surplus weapons—to increase aid to a 
country beyond the amount appropriated by 
Congress. A spending limit, therefore, re- 
stricts the Executive's policy flexibility. It 
also establishes the principle of Executive 
accountability to Congress on what it is 
doing in a country. 

Perhaps a spending limit may also force 
into the open the Administration's long- 
range plans for Cambodia, thus permitting a 
public debate before the nation has slipped 
into a policy at Executive discretion. If so, 
the Foreign Relations Committee, which ad- 
mittedly cannot formulate policy, will have 
achieved one of its principal objectives of 
influencing policy before it is made, 


Mr. MANSFIELD and Mr. SYMING- 
TON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator from New Jersey has 
expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I be recognized? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
3 minutes. 


CAMBODIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey as well as the distinguished 
junior Senator from Missouri for the 
statements they have just made, and also 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Missouri for the initiative he has shown 
in this respect. 

I share the concern expressed by Sen- 
ators who have spoken today and who 
will speak later on the continuation of 
what really amounts to a broadening of 
the war. 

We are getting out of South Vietnam, 
but it looks like we are getting into 
Cambodia. It appears to me that the old 
pattern is perhaps being repeated; that 
the handwriting is on the wall for an- 
other Vietnam, despite all disclaimers 
to the contrary being in the offing. 

I remember being in Phnom Penh in 


1969, after President Nixon recognized’ 


the government of Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk. There were two people at the 
embassy then. At the time of the over- 
throw of Sihanouk, there were 11. Today 
there are something in excess of 150, and 
the trend is up. The public press carries 
stories to the effect that there is a 5- 
year military plan in existence for Cam- 
bodia 


I thought it was the intention of this 
Government to get out of all the old In- 
dochinese states, and not to get into 
another one on the scale in which we are 
already in Cambodia, because Cambodia 
has now been opened by the Defense De- 
partment for military operations, cer- 
tainly from the air. I would assume that 
the Cooper-Church intention is being 
overridden; that the intention of the 
Symington proposal is being ignored; and 
it appears to me that the only way in 
which this Congress—this Senate, at 
least—can avoid loopholes and angles is 
to face up to the ultimate weapon in our 
inventory, and that is to cut off funds. 

It is going to be hard. It is going to take 
a lot of determination, but we have tried 
everything we can to confine this war, 
to limit it, to get us out, and it seems 
we are thwarted at every turn. So, as far 
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as the Senator from Montana is con- 
cerned, he has made up his mind. He has 
no intention to vote for funds in the grab 
bag known as the foreign aid authoriza- 
tion bill, nor will he vote for appropria- 
tions. The intention of Congress has been 
overridden too many times and too con- 
sistently and it is about time to stand up 
and be counted. I am sorry I am so late, 
but there is an old saying, “Better late 
than never.” 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from New Jersey on his remarks today. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. CASE. I want to commend the 
majority leader. His leadership in this 
area is well known to all of us. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield my 3 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. It is not he who is late. I 
think it is all of us who are late in fol- 
lowing his leadership, and we are very 
grateful, as is the country, for it. I again 
thank the Senator, and I am deeply 
grateful. 

Mr. President, if I may, I yield back 
the balance of the 3 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Montana so the Senator from 
Missouri may have an opportunity to 
engage in any colloquy with him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
LEN). The Senator from Missouri is rec- 
ognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished senior Senator 
from New Jersey, have read his talk, 
and am much impressed with his logic. 
I would associate myself with him in 
commending the majority leader for the 
work he has been doing with respect to 
our position in Cambodia, trying to get 
us really out of this war. We all know 
he is an expert in this field. 

I am also glad to join with the able 
Senator from New Jersey, as well as with 
my distinguished colleague from Mis- 
souri, in supporting the position pre- 
sented by the able Senator from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. President, it occurs that remarks 
made by the President of the United 
States on June 30, 1970, are applicable to 
what we are discussing this morning. 
President Nixon stated at that time: 

Now that our ground forces and our logis- 
tic and advisory personnel have all been with- 
drawn, what will be our future policy for 
Cambodia? 

The following will be the guidelines of our 
policy in Cambodia: 

1, There will be no U.S. ground personnel 
in Cambodia except for the regular staff of 
our Embassy in Phnom Penh. 


But our regular staff has increased 
tenfold: 

2. There will be no U.S. advisers with Cam- 
bodian units. 

3. We will conduct—with the approval of 
the Cambodian Government—air interdiction 


missions against the enemy efforts to move 
supplies and personnel though Cambodia to- 
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ward South Vietnam and to reestablish base 
areas relevant to the war in Vietnam. We do 
this to protect our forces in South Vietnam. 


Note his words, “air interdiction mis- 
sions.” But we are now offering the South 
Vietnamese troops in that country close 
air support: 

4. We will turn over material captured in 
the base areas in Cambodia to the Cambodian 
Government to help it defend its neutrality 
and independence. 

5. We will provide military assistance to 
the Cambodian Government in the form of 
small arms and relatively unsophisticated 
equipment in types and quantities suitable 
for their army. To date we have supplied 
about $5 million of these items principally 
in the form of small arms, mortars, trucks, 
aircraft parts, communications equipment 
and medical supplies, 


Putting it mildly, however, the char- 
acter of our military aid program has 
changed: 

6. We will encourage other countries of the 
region to give diplomatic support to the in- 
dependence and neutrality of Cambodia. We 
welcome the efforts of the Djakarta group of 
countries* to mobilize world opinion and 
encourage Asian cooperation to this end. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
my 3 minutes to the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri is recognized for 3 
additional miautes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana: 

7. We will encourage and support the ef- 
forts of third countries who wish to furnish 
Cambodia with troops or material. We ap- 


plaud the efforts of Asian nations to help 
Cambodia preserve its neutrality and inde- 
pendence, 


The only trouble about that Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the fact that no aid from other 
countries has been forthcoming. 

‘The President continued: 


I will let the Asian Governments speak for 
themselves concerning their future policies. 
I am confident that two basic principles will 
govern the actions of those nations helping 

s: 

They will be at the request of, and in close 
concert with the Cambodian Government. 

They will not be at the expense of those 
nations’ own defense—indeed they will con- 
tribute to their security which they see 
bound up with events in Cambodia. 

The South Vietnamese plan to help. Of 
all the countries of Southeast Asia, South 
Vietnam has most at stake in Cambodia. A 
North Vietnamese takeover would, of course, 
have profound consequences for its security. 
At the same time, the leaders of South Viet- 
nam recognize that the primary focus of their 
attention must be on the security of their 
own country. President Thieu has reflected 
these convictions in his major radio and TV 
address of June 27. Our understanding of 
Saigon’s intentions is as follows: 

1. South Vietnamese forces remain ready 
to prevent reestablishemnt to base areas 
along South Vietnam’s frontier. 

2. South Vietnamese forces will remain 
ready to assist in the evacuation of Viet- 
namese civilians and to respond selectively 
to appeals from the Cambodian Government 
should North Vietnamese aggression make 
this necessary. 

3. Most of these operations will be launched 
from within South Vietnam, There will be 
no U.S. air or logistics support. There will 
not be U.S. advisers on these operations. 
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4. The great majority of South Vietnamese 
forces are to leave C 


But there are still some 10,000 mem- 
bers of the South Vietnamese forces in 
Cambodia: 

5. The primary objective of the South 
Vietnamese remains Vietnamization within 
their country. Whatever actions are taken 
in Cambodia will be consistent with this 
objective. 

In this June 27 speech President Thieu 
emphasized that his government will con- 
centrate on efforts within South Vietnam. 
He pledged that his country will always re- 
spect the territory, borders, independence 
and neutrality of Cambodia and will not 
interfere in its internal politics. His govern- 
ment does not advocate stationing troops 
permanently in Cambodia or sending the 
South Vietnamese Army to fight the war for 
the Cambodian Army. 


Mr. President, I read those remarks 
in the Recorp, because in themselves, 
they emphasize the great importance of 
the speech given this morning by the 
distinguished Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I want to say to the Sena- 
tor, as he know already, how deeply I 
appreciate his assistance in this matter. 

I think it is only fair to him and to 
me, too, to say that the figures named 
in the amendment we have under dis- 
cussion are not our first choices. I would 
have preferred a considerably smaller 
amount of money, and I know the Sena- 
tor would join me in advocating a con- 
siderably smaller sized American con- 
tingent in Laos than that permitted by 
the amendment. We were dealing, how- 
ever, not with a theory but with a con- 
dition. We needed action, and this com- 
promise proposal would at least hold 
things approximately the way they are 
now. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
agree with the able Senator and have 
been privileged to work with him on this 
matter. We have one primary interest, to 
get American troops out of Southeast 
Asia. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point an 
article published in the Washington Post 
of Thursday, September 16 of this year, 
written by Peter Osnos and entitled 
“Cambodian Town Destroyed by Napalm 
From U.S. Planes.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAMBODIA TOWN DESTROYED BY NAPALM FROM 
U.S. PLANES 
(By Peter Osnos) 

Komponc Tomar, September 15.—American 
bombers leveled most of this town with 
napalm just two weeks ago and the air is still 
rancid with the smell of ashes dampened by 
the monsoon rains. 

Nearby, villagers described today how the 
planes, too fast to be the propeller-driven 
T-28 of the tiny Cambodian air force, 
streaked by and dumped their stocks on the 


Communist troops who were fiercely resisting 
government pressure on the ground. 

Before the war, there were some 10,000 
people living here, although with almost 
every building now destroyed, it’s hard to 
imagine where. The people have scattered. 
Many fied closer to Phnom Penh, some went 
with the enemy, a few remain in the debris. 
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Kompong Thom is at a strategic crossing 
point on Highway 6 about 75 miles northeast 
of the capital. Not long after the Vietnam 
war spread to Cambodia in March 1970, the 
town and the villages all around it fell to 
the Vietcong and their Cambodian allies, the 
Khmer Rouge. 

There was heavy fighting and destruction 
in the towns of Skoun and Tangkouk some 
twenty miles away, but Kompong Thmar was 
spared and local officials say that life under 
the Vietcong went on more or less as before. 

Then, almost a month ago, a 15,000-man 
force, supported almost daily by American 
air strikes, began moving along Highway 6 
in a determined effort to retake the road and 
sweep the Communists from the rice paddies 
and rubber plantations around it. 

The eventual objective is to link up with 
troops operating from the provincial town of 
Kompong Thom, long surrounded by the 
enemy. 

It is one of the biggest offensives mounted 
by the Cambodians in a war that from Saigon 
or Washington seems, perhaps, more static 
than it actually is. 

Lt. Col. Ith Suong, commander of the 1st 
Infantry Brigade Group, said his troops oper- 
ating on the road met with little serious re- 
sistance until they reached Kompong Thmar, 
an important link in the Communist supply 
system extending to the capital from the 
northeastern province of Kratie. 

He said his troops, four battalions, arrived 
at positions around the town about 5 p.m. on 
Aug. 31, but the Vietcong held them off with 
Chinese-made 75 millimeter howitzers. 

“It was a very hard battle,” the colonel said 
proudly, as he gazed at a map of the area laid 
out on a small wooden table in the neighbor- 
ing town of Baray where the drive is now 
headquartered, 
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What made the difference apparently was 
airpower. The colonel’s English-speaking ser- 
geant, trained in South Vietnam to call in 
United States air strikes, went to work and 
observation planes arrived quickly followed 
by the napalm-carrying bombers, probably 
F-4 Phantoms. 

The colonel, alone among his officers, said 
the planes were the smaller A-37s. He also 
maintained, unlike the others, that much of 
the damage to the town was caused by the 
Vietcong who exploded an ammunition dump 
they were keeping there. 

Casualties from the fighting are unknown. 
Cambodians claim none of their troops were 
killed at the time and only one since. As for 
the villagers, all were said to have fled before 
the bombing began. Only three enemy bodies 
were discovered, one officer reported, the rest 
having been burned or carried away. 

Cambodian soldiers are billeted now in a 
destroyed school outside the town where Viet- 
cong troops were camped only a month ago. 
The Communists have pulled back, but the 
crackling sound of gunfire indicates that 
some are still very close by, 
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Beginning in Skoun, Cambodian troops are 
much in evidence dug in positions alongside 
the road (accompanied by their wives and 
children) but none of the other towns they 
have retaken fared anywhere near as badly as 
Kompong Thmar. 

The heaviest U.S. airstrikes hit at enemy 
concentrations in a rubber plantation called 
Chankar Andong. 

Col. Suong said his two most recent intelli- 
gence reports show 200 enemy soldiers there 
with a heavy regiment on the way to back 
them up. The plantation is to the east of the 
highway, beyond the populated areas. 

From the standpoint of the government, 
the current operation, known as Tchenla Two, 
has been an enormous success so far, bring- 
ing back under Phnom Penh control an im- 
portant part of a vital population and trans- 
portation corridor. Even with the razing of 
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Kompong Thmar, the cost has been relatively 
low, Cambodian officers said. 
PSYWAR CAMPAIGN 

To consolidate its gains with the people, 
the army has mounted a psychological war- 
fare campaign headed up by Col. Lon Non, 
brother of the prime minister, Lon Nol. Yes- 
terday in Baray a ceremony was held to mark 
renewed government presence. A leading 
monk spoke, comedians performed and some 
awards were handed out. Several thousand 
people were on hand, and it is believed that 
11,000 people in all remain in the vicinity. 

Another part of the campaign has been to 
publicize Communist atrocities during their 
occupation. Much has been made in the 
Phnom Penh press and radio of the discovery 
of multiple graves where villagers assassi- 
nated by the Communists were buried. The 
government estimates that 108 persons were 
killed this way, but fewer than 20 bodies have 
been turned up so far. 

The Cambodians are anxious to restore life 
to its old pre-war patterns as quickly as pos- 
sible and, unlike South Vietnam, the job of 
pacification seems relatively simple, as sup- 
port for the government appears genuine for 
the most part. 

But in Kompong Thmar there can be no 
recapturing of the past. 

“We will wait for peace to come, then we 
will rebuild,” said one farmer who lived 
there. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, first I 
wish to express my wholehearted support 
for the position taken this morning by 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case), the able Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON), and our 


emminent majority leader, Mr. Mans- 
FIELD. If ever it were apparent that con- 
gressional action is necessary to impose 
limits on the mushrooming American in- 


volvement in Cambodia, it is now. I com- 
mend Senator Case for his excellent 
address, and I associate myself with the 
remarks of the majority leader. 

Congress has only one effective weapon, 
and that is the power of the purse. We 
must not only apply it in Cambodia to 
avoid sliding down the slippery slope of 
another Vietnam, but we must also apply 
it in Vietnam itself, to make certain that 
our withdrawal of forces there continues, 
and that we avoid ending up with a resid- 
ual force of indefinite duration. 

It is for that purpose that the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Coorrer) and I have 
offered another amendment to the for- 
eign aid bill. It is offered in furtherance 
of the same objective, pulling up on the 
purse strings to restrict the theater of 
war and expedite the total withdrawal of 
all American military forces still remain- 
ing in Indochina. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I congratulate the 
Senator and could not agree with him 
more. It is time for the Congress to now 
bite the bullet of controlling the money 
that makes these operations possible. 

To complete the record, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor a letter dated October 13, 
1971, from the Acting Secretary of State 
to the chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, Mr. FULBRIGHT. 

There being no objection, the letter 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., October 13, 1971. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear MR. CHARMAN: The October 8 edition 
of the Washington Post reported that Sena- 
tors Case and Symington plan to introduce 
an amendment to the 1972 Foreign Assistance 
Act which would limit the total authoriza- 
tion for United States assistance to Cam- 
bodia, excluding air support, to $200 million 
and would additionally limit the number of 
United States Government personnel resident 
in Cambodia to 150. The Administration is 
aware that your Committee is currently 
marking up the 1972 Foreign Assistance Act 
and is forwarding its views on this proposed 
amendment so that you and other members 
of the Committee can have them as soon as 
possible. 

The Administration is convinced that if 
this amendment is enacted, it would seri- 
ously threaten the capacity of the Govern- 
ment of the Khmer Republic to defend itself. 
It should be recalled that approximately five 
NVA/VC Divisions are currently on Cam- 
bodian territory. As U.S. withdrawal from 
Vietnam proceeds, we believe that it is essen- 
tial that our assistance programs in Cam- 
bodia be maintained at necessary minimum 
levels so that Cambodia will be able to con- 
tinue to carry out the responsibility for its 
own defense. An amendment, which cuts our 
requested assistance program to Cambodia 
by approximately 40 percent and which elim- 
inates the President’s authority to provide 
additional assistance if circumstances re- 
quire, could greatly encourage a step-up of 
North Vietnamese aggressive action in Cam- 
bodia and would greatly dishearten the Goy- 
ernment of Cambodia. Additionally, the 
threat to American forces in Vietnam would 
be significantly increased. 

In this connection, we wish to point out 
that since the inception of our assistance 
programs to the GER, we, in accordance with 
the Nixon Doctrine and repeated expres- 
sions of Congressional concern, have limited 
our military assistance to programs designed 
to help the GKR meet the economic disloca- 
tions caused by the North Vietnamese inva- 
sion. 

There are no American ground troops in 
Cambodia. As you know, MEDT personnel and 
Defense attaches are not serving as military 
advisors to the Armed Forces of Cambodia. 
The Cambodians, with limited external as- 
sistance, have in a very short period of time 
expanded their armed forces from 35,000 to 
approximately 200,000; taken steps to meet 
the economic burdens imposed upon them; 
and have not only held their own against 
enemy attack, but have regained control over 
substantial populated areas which were pre- 
viously overrun by the enemy. We believe 
that with continued United States assistance 
at the levels requested by the Administration, 
the Cambodians with some external logistics 
and maintenance support will continue to 
make progress in defending their country 
from foreign invasion. 

We wish to make it clear that there is no 
civil war in Cambodia. The Khmer people 
have been attacked by the North Vietnamese 
who have not succeeded in drawing more 
than a small number of Khmer to their side. 
We are supporting the GER in their efforts 
to maintain the independence and neutrality 
of Cambodia which in turn enhances the 
prospects for ultimate peace in Southeast 
Asia. 

The Administration’s best Judgment is that 
an assistance package of $330 million in FY 
72 is the minimum essential to help the Cam- 
bodians consolidate their independence; 
furthermore, the President must retain au- 
thority to allocate additional amounts of 
assistance if emergencies arise. It may well 
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be that the mix between economic and mili- 
tary assistance may change somewhat as con- 
ditions change during the course of the year. 

We share the concern expressed by the Con- 
gress over sending large numbers of American 
personnel to Cambodia and have made a de- 
liberate effort to keep our personnel there 
at the lowest possible level. Of the 143 Ameri- 
cans currently employed in the Embassy at 
Phnom Penh, 50 are directly involved in the 
military assistance program. Although we 
anticipate that staff adjustments may be 
necessary in the future in order to assure 
that our aid to Cambodia is handled in ac- 
cordance with current legislative and regula- 
tory requirements, it will continue to be our 
policy to maintain American staffing in 
Cambodia at a minimum. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN N. Irwin II, 
Acting Secretary. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I shall 
address myself briefly to the statements 
of the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
Case) and the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SYMINGTON). 

I may say that the amendments which 
have been offered cause me some diffi- 
culty, and I have expressed my problem 
to both my colleagues. 

On the one hand, the approval of any 
amendment might be considered as ap- 
proval of operations in these countries, 
for which Congress has given no au- 
thority. On the other hand, if support 
is not limited, it could lead to an ex- 
pansion of the war such as we have seen 
in Vietnam. 

So, after much thought, I believe lim- 
itations should be placed, as are offered 
by our colleagues. 

I would point out that these amend- 
ments and the problems they cause bring 
up again the tragedy of this war. These 
countries are involved not because they 
want to be involved, but because the 
United States is involved in war in Viet- 
nam with the North Vietnamese, who 
were the first aggressors, without ques- 
tion. I believe that as long as we are 
there, because of the involuntary in- 
volvement of these countries, we should, 
as a matter of justice, provide them some 
economic aid and some limited military 
aid to protect themselves. But I submit 
that all this leads to only one conclusion: 
The only way these countries—the small 
countries of Laos and Cambodia—as well 
as the United States, will be freed from 
this war is by the complete United States 
withdrawal from the war, not a with- 
drawal with a remaining residual force, 
because if that occurs, fighting will con- 
tinue in these countries. 

The President has reversed past poli- 
cies, he’s winding down the war, and 
for this I praise him, and he should be 
praised, but I hope he will determine 
that we should withdraw completely all 
our forces—land, sea, and air. If that 
occurs, I believe that peace will come 
to the poor countries of Laos and Cam- 
bodia. There will be some chance for an 
international arrangement for them to 
have peace, at least surcease from fight- 
ing, as there will be in Vietnam. 

So I hope that this effort, which our 
colleagues have so eloquently advocated 
on the floor today, will be followed by 
further action on the part of our Presi- 
dent, who is reducing and bringing our 
forces home, to simply say that we are 
going to get out all forces. 
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I hope very much that the amendment 
of the Senator from Montana will be 
approved by the House, as an expression 
of the Congress, that it is our sense that 
this war should be ended. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr, COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE. I just want the time to ex- 
press appreciation to Senator Cooper and 
Senator CHURCH for their additional 
backing of the effort we are making here. 
I agree wholeheartedly with Senator 
Cooper in his observation that we are 
faced with no other real choice for end- 
ing the situation than the one he sug- 
gests, I have supported his approach in 
voting for the MHatfield-McGovern 
amendment anc then for the excellent 
proposal of the majority leader, the 
Mansfield amendment. I hope the Mans- 
field amendment will be accepted by the 
House. If none of this is successful. I 
plan to support the new Cooper-Church 
proposal, which has not yet been un- 
veiled, but which I am confident the Sen- 
ator from Idaho and the Senator from 
Kentucky will offer as a means of accom- 
yd this result. They are absolutely 

ght. 

In the meantime, it is essential that we 
do not increase either the size or the 
intensity of the war in Cambodia or any- 
where else in Indochina, 

Mr. SYMINGTON., Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I, 
too, would express my appreciation to 
the able Senator from Kentucky for his 
remarks with respect to the efforts of 


the Senator from New Jersey and my- 


self and would also associate myself 
with the remarks of the Senator from 
Idaho on this all important subject. 

I would again present to my colleagues 
the apprehension growing in my mind 
that the increased interest in Cambodia, 
along with the long-standing interest in 
Laos, is but outward expression of an 
inward decision to create and support a 
military bastion in Thailand, which 
country is not a part of Indochina, with 
plans to stay there indefinitely. 

It is for that reason particularly that 
I look forward to the new Cooper-Church 
amendment currently being considered 
according to the Senator from Idaho. 


ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senate will now pro- 
ceed to the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business. 


UNITED STATES-CANADIAN 
FRICTION 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I would 
like to take this moment to express my 
deep concern about the increasing anti- 
U.S. sentiment in Canada. 

During the last decade, Canadians have 
been moving toward the conclusion that 
they are, in effect, subservient to the 
United States, and they are searching for 
peaceful ways to reassert their national 
independence. Where this search will 
lead them is still unclear, but the growth 
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of Canadian nationalism is a reality 
which we, in the United States, must 
reckon with and acknowledge. 

Living, as it does, next door to an eco- 
nomic and political colossus which en- 
gulfs its neighbors with the incessant ex- 
port of its capital and culture, Canada 
is undergoing a serious identity crisis. 

As Prime Minister Trudeau stated in a 
recent speech, the “overwhelming pres- 
ence” of the United States is endanger- 
ing Canada’s “national identity from a 
cultural, economic and perhaps military 
point of view.” 

Such an assertion is not altogether un- 
founded. Statistics indicate that Ameri- 
can investment in Canada totals almost 
$34 billion, with about two-thirds of this 
amount representing direct investment 
in industry. U.S. businessmen own or 
control about 85 percent of Canada’s 
mining companies, 90 percent of its elec- 
tric utilities, and almost 95 percent of its 
auto industry. 

In reaction to this overreaching, 
Canada has verred sharply away from 
U.S. policies. In 1970, Prime Minister 
Trudeau sought closer diplomatic rela- 
tions with mainland China, and moved to 
apply Canadian pollution standards to 
shipping in the Artic within 100 miles of 
Canada. He resisted President Nixon’s 
bid for a common policy for the use of 
North American energy sources, and he 
extended Canadian fishing limits by ex- 
cluding foreign vessels from huge areas 
of Canadian coastal waters. 

This impulse of Canada to find a more 
independent course in foreign affairs has 
its roots in the events of the 1960’s. The 
shocked reaction in Canada to racial 
conflict, riots, and political assassination 
in the United States, along with Canadian 
distaste of the Vietnam war, fostered a 
wave of anti-Yankeeism which swept 
through Canada’s intellectual and ar- 
tistic community. 

Unfortunately, these ill-feelings not 
only continue to persist, but the admin- 
istration’s August surtax on imports 
from Canada has exacerbated them still 
further. 

It is possible that President Nixon has 
been badly informed about Canadian 
circumstances and, as a result, is insen- 
sitive to their predicament. 

This is evident from the U.S. rejection 
of Canada’s plea for an exemption from 
the import surcharge. Certainly, if there 
is any one country that deserves an ex- 
emption, Canada is that country. Some 
20 to 25 percent of Canada’s gross na- 
tional product involves international 
trade and two-thirds of this is with the 
United States. In 1970, our exports to 
Canada amounted to $9 billion, nearly 
twice as much as we export to any other 
foreign country. Our imports from Can- 
ada totaled $11.09 billion. The Canadian- 
American Committee, sponsored by the 
National Planning Association of the 
United States and the Private Planning 
Association of Canada, stated in 1967 
that the United States-Canadian trade is 
not only the largest bilateral flow in the 
world but the greatest trade volume that 
has occurred between any two nations in 
all of history. 

Before the import surcharge, about 
70 percent of our imports from Canada 
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entered this country duty free and some 
64 percent of our exports to Canada 
were similarly duty free. Moreover, Can- 
ada has long since allowed her currency 
to “float free” so as to avoid any artifi- 
cial advantage in exchange rates vis-a- 
vis the U.S. dollar. 

Even though Canada refrains from re- 
taliating in kind to our surtax, the Nixon 
package may produce other harmful ef- 
fects. This is the third time in a decade 
that Canada has unsuccessfully appealed 
to Washington for an exemption from a 
balance-in-payments measure. Also Can- 
ada’s unemployment rate has now 
reached 7.1 percent, considerably higher 
than our own. 

Mr. Trudeau has always regarded Ca- 
nadian nationalism as a regressive force. 
Nevertheless, events and public opinion 
are forcing him to make policy decisions 
which reassert or even extend the area 
of Canadian national control. As the 
next Canadian election rapidly ap- 
proaches, all signs seem to indicate that 
i will be fought on fiercely nationalistic 

nes. 

I only hope, in order to stem the ris- 
ing tide of anti-Yankeeism now swelling 
in that country, that future U.S. foreign 
policy decisions show more deference to 
Canadian sensitivities. 

In an effort to illustrate my concern, 
I have assembled an assortment of art- 
icles concerning Canada’s political life, 
economic developments, and foreign af- 
fairs. I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles on modern-day Canada be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Part I.—Untrep STATES-CANADIAN 
Economic RELATIONS 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 7, 1971] 


CANADA: ECONOMIC NATIONALISM—INCREASING 
AMERICAN INVESTMENTS STIR RISING OP- 
POSITION 

(By Edward Cowan) 

Toronto.—An elderly, once powerful mem- 
ber of the Liberal party was asserting the 
other day that the party has become more 
interested in economic nationalism in the 
last year. 

When asked who the party's nationalists 
were, the former Minister named two mem- 
bers of the Ontario Legislature, several par- 
liamentary backbenchers, and, tentatively, 
one Cabinet member whose duties keep him 
out of Canada’s running debate on whether 
and how to restrict United States investment 
in Canada for the sake of Canadian in- 
dependence. 

Unintentionally, the old warrior had con- 
firmed that Canada’s Liberals, who have 
governed this country for 29 of the last 35 
years, are less susceptible to the teachings of 
the nationalists than have been Canadians 
generally. 

Yet, the present Liberal Government, 
headed by an economically conservative com- 
posite, Pierre Elliott Trudeau, has moved 
toward the new style of patriotism. A few 
days ago, after eight years of Liberal prom- 
ises, it introduced legislation to create a 
Canada Development Corporation, a com- 
bination merchant bank and investment 
company charged with the mission of making 
the Canadian economy more Canadian and 
less American. 

In a similar spirit, the Trudeau Govern- 
ment has blocked American take-overs of a 
finance company and a uranium mine, there- 
by broadening earlier restrictions on foreign 
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investment in banks, insurance companies, 
utilities, publishing and broadcasting. It has 
undertaken a broad review of foreign-in- 
yestment policy. 

Last week, the Government vowed to “do 
everything possible’ to block the proposed 
take-over of the Home Oil Company, the 
largest Canadian-controlled oil company, by 
Ashland Oil, Inc., of the United States. 

Historically, striving to maintain a sepa- 
rate identity has been part of Canadian life 
at least since the annexationist War of 1812. 
Some historians believe that if in the late 
19th century the infant Ottawa Government 
had not risked fiscal ruin to build a trans- 
continental railroad, Canada by now would 
have succumbed to the political implications 
of natural north-south transborder patterns 
of trade and migration. 

Traditionally, the Conservatives have been 
Canada’s nationalists, at least rhetorically. 
In fact, their high tariff helped to attract 
foreign capital, a result the Tories desire. 

Only in the last decade or so has nation- 
alism come to mean opposition to foreign 
investment. Now, even Trudeau Liberals and 
professional moneymen are being carried in 
that direction by a current of public opin- 
ion that seems to be widening each year. 

In banking and securities houses, it is now 
fashionable to say, “I’m a Canadian nation- 
alist.” One then hastens to explain what 
kind—certainly not the kind who belongs to 
the socialist, left wing of the New Democratic 
party. More probably, one means the kind 
who opposes restricting new American in- 
vestment but favors tighter control of for- 
eign subsidiaries. 

Why is Canada becoming more national- 
istic even as Western Europe is moving away 
from nationalism? What makes Canada more 
dubious about American investment, tele- 
vision, movies, magazines, music and man- 
agers? 

The answers have to do with arr emerging 
sense of identity in a former British colony 
that feels itself being sucked into the wake 
of the superpower next door, a neighbor that 
buys two-thirds of Canada’s exports. It has 
to do also with a new sense of the United 
States as a place not to emulate—and that 
is a 180-degree swing in Canadian thinking, 
with the intellectuals in the van. 

The view that United States investment is 
the entering hedge of political and cultural 
domination, not to mention the economic 
cost of such investment, is articulated in 
“Silent Surrender, and Multi-National Cor- 
poration in Canada,” by Kari Levitt. Mrs. 
Levitt is an economist in her 40's who teaches 
at McGill University in Montreal and is do- 
ing an input-output study for the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

The fact that the $4.95 paperback edition 
has sold more than 4,000 copies, according 
to the publisher, Macmillan of Canada, To- 
ronto, probably discloses something about 
public receptivity to economic nationalism 
and anti-Americanism. 

The success of “Silent Surrender” may be 
traced to its good notices, to its polemical 
tone and to its timeliness. A small army of 
instinctive economic nationalists, mostly 
young and Eastern, has been waiting to be 
armed with ammunition such as Mrs, 
Levitt’s. One reviewer, Hugh Thorburn of 
Queen’s University, said that Mrs, Levitt 
“presents the most scholarly and convincing 
analysis” of American “ownership and con- 
trol of our economy.” 

Mrs. Levitt adduces figures that demon- 
strate the growing American role in autos, 
rubber, chemicals, electrical equipment, farm 
machinery, oil and gas, mining and smelting. 
In each, the share of capital under Ameri- 
can control exceeds 50 per cent. 

Other figures relate research and develop- 
ment expenditures to manufacturing sales, 
and find the ratio lower in Canada than in 
the United States, 

Mrs. Levitt shows that a large part of the 
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growth of foreign subsidiaries in Canada has 
been financed by them out of profits or do- 
mestic borrowing and not by the importa- 
tion of fresh capital. This leads Canadians 
to tell one another, “They're buying us out 
with our own money.” 

However, “Silent Surrender” is not all eco- 
nomics. There are bracing passages of soul 
by Mrs. Levitt, a soft-spoken, caring woman 
who was raised in Vienna and who is the 
daughter of Karl Polanyi, the late economic 
historian. 

She writes: “Although branch-plant in- 
dustry, branch-plant trade unions, branch- 
plant culture and branch-plant universities 
the undermining traditional Canadian values, 
yet these values persist. Respect for law and 
order, regard for civil rights, abhorrence of 
mob rule and gangsterism (whether practiced 
at the bottom or the top of the social scale) 
and traditional respect for Ottawa as the 
national Government of the country are still 
deeply felt in English Canada. These are the 
elements of English-Canadian patriotism and 
they define the English Canadian, as dis- 
tinct from the American. This value system 
is as real as the branch plants. It is the source 
which nourishes English-Candian national- 
ism, and it is reinforced by every action of 
the United States which violates these 
values,” 

Americans may balk or boggle at this dis- 
tinction. A growing number of Canadians 
accept it. 

Mrs. Levitt offers a theory of direct invest- 
ment as cultural on: “The global 
profitability of the international corporation 
is assisted by every influence which elimi- 
nates cultural resistance to the consump- 
tion patterns of the metropolis. The corpora- 
tion thus has a vested interest in the destruc- 
tion of cultural differences and in a homoge- 
nized way of life the world over.” 

The standard answer to the nationalist is 
that Canada needs more foreign capital. Mrs. 
Levitt and others dispute that. “There is a 
lack neither of savings nor of opportunities 
for profitable economic activity,” she writes. 
“Canada provides the classical case of a rich, 
underdeveloped economy in which the capital 
market is too narrow to channel local savings 
into local investments.” 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Levitt does not tell 
how to rechannel savings. More unfortunate- 
ly, glaringly absent from her book is a con- 
cluding chapter of prescriptions, or at least 
approaches. 

What should Canada do about Canadians 
who invest In the New York stock market? 
About the excessive number of refrigerator 
producers, that overworked example of the 
“miniature replica” effect? About American 
subsidiaries that refuse to sell to Cuba? 
About the making in New York or Detroit of 
decisions that affect Canada? About American 
subsidiaries that borrow Canadian dollars 
with which to make more profits in Canada 
for American owners? About limiting United 
States investment in Canada without thwart- 
ing the search for new enterprises and jobs 
for high-unemployment regions such as Nova 
Scotia and Quebec? 

Mrs, Levitt explained a few weeks ago 
that she had omitted such a chapter because 
it would have taken another year of work 
and she wanted to get the book into print. 
However, in a long, informal conversation 
she made recommendations and also ex- 
pressed some of the feeling that impel many 
Canadians to want to disentangle their coun- 
try from the United States. 

Some of her remarks follow: 

“T like to see communities which are small 
enough that they in some way can sort of 
control their destiny. I have a real horror of 
large and huge political entities like the 
United States and the Soviet Union because 
I think they have sort of depersonalizing in- 
fluences. 

“America is just too big. Any individual 
is very, very far from the center of power. 
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In fact, one sometimes gets the impression 
that even the President of the United States 
isn’t really in control, 

“Canada is less of a jungle. There are 
more sanctions on people’s antisocial be- 
havior. 

“Massive American investment together 
with the similarity of tastes and cultural 
patterns brought through the similar con- 
sumer goods has certainly strengthened the 
trend toward continental integration or an- 
nexation. 

“The Ottawa Government should set up 
some kind of regulation governing take- 
overs of Canadian firms by foreign companies, 
but principally really directed at further 
take-overs by American companies, There 
should be some areas of activities in which 
take-overs should be prohibited ... the media 
. .. that really very sensitive, sensitive—in 
terms of a nation’s cultural guts—area. 

“There is a very strong case for some pub- 
lic sector investment in resources, some gov- 
ernmental presence to insure the greatest 
benefit of a resource to a country over a 
long period. 

“The Canadian Government hasn't bar- 
gained hard enough. Canada has resources 
and the United States has markets. When 
the United States needs our resources, I think 
we just give them away too easily, because of 
political pressures—pressures from provincial 
governments, pressures for elections. 

“The problem with Canada in some ways 
is just that we've been too blasted rich. We 
have a pile of resources and we have the 
sort of sense that we can always sell them off 
to make a fast buck. But if a country is 
serious about insuring for its future via- 
bility and its future prosperity, you don’t 
just sell off everything for a fast buck. And 
I think this has been the mentality of Ca- 
nadian business and Canadian Government. 
Canadian business sells out anything for a 
fast dollar. And Canadian Government’s 
really not too much different.” 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 14, 1971] 


PENETRATION BY FOREIGN BUSINESS MAKES 
CANADA UNEASY 


(By Max Harrelson) 


Orrawa.—Canadians are „eing reminded 
constantly of the extent of Americans’ hold 
on this country’s business affairs. Many of 
them are chagrined, and efforts to curb the 
increasing foreign ownership of industry and 
resources are getting attention from Prime 
Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau. 

‘The total U.S. stake in Canada is reckoned 
at more than $34 billion. They may not seem 
much to Americans, who have a trillion-dol- 
lar economy and a gross national debt ex- 
ceeding $350 billion. Canada, however, has 
only a tenth of the U.S. population and a lot 
less money and credit for development on its 
own. 

There is widespread concern that the cur- 
rent trend, if continued, would threaten 
Canadian independence. 

A recent Gallup poll indicated that 62 per 
cent of Canadians feel that the torntry al- 
ready has enough American capital, and 
the Trudeau administration proposes the 
creation of a development corporation “to 
help develop and maintain strong Canadian- 
controlled and Canadian-managed corpora- 
tions in the private sector.” 

There are signs that other measures are on 
the way, most likely including tax revisions 
placing foreign investors at a disadvantage, 
and perhaps limiting the scope of future 
investments. 

There is not much likelihood of such ex- 
treme steps as nationalization, as urged by 
the left-wing New Democratic party, or try- 
ing to buy back controlling interests in com- 
panies now owned by U.S. investors. 

Spearheading the drive for curbs is the 
newly organized Committee for an Inde- 
pendens Canada, which is pushing for a 
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program of government action, generally ac- 
knowledged to be moderate. In addition to 
backing the creation of a development cor- 
poration, the group seeks a federal agency 
to regulate and supervise the conduct of for- 
eign-controlled corporations and to pass on 
proposed takeovers of Canadian firms. 

The issue is being pressed because U.S. 
takeovers are continuing to increase. Ameri- 
can investors have obtained control of 1,000 
Canadian companies since 1960. In all, about 
8,000 companies are under foreign control, 
which means mainly U.S control. 

Foreign control of Canadian industry— 
steadily increasing for two decades—has 
reached 57 per cent of manufacturing, 83 
per cent of oil and gas, 42 per cent of metal 
mining and 85 per cent of smelting. 

Canada has already taken action to pro- 
hibit foreign ownership of such industries 
as railroads, airlines, banking, insurance 
companies. radio, television, newspapers, 
magazines and uranium mining. 

Whatever actions the government takes it 
must consider whether cuts in foreign in- 
vestment would reduce the opportunities for 
Canadians to earn a living. 


[From U.S. News & World Report, 
July 19, 1971] 


Is Canwapa TURNING Away From U.S.? 


Orrawa.—iIn a country where antl-Amer- 
icanism is a way of life for many, some 
Canadians are starting to worry openly about 
worsening relations with the United States. 

Main target of criticism is their colorful— 
and controversial—Prime Minister, Pierre 
Elliott Trudeau. The worry is that Mr. Tru- 
deau is turning the country away from an 
old friend without making dependable new 
ones. 

Since he became Prime Minister in April, 
1968, Mr. Trudeau has—among other ac- 
tions—spoken out against U.S. policy in Viet- 
nam and Cuba, halved Canada’s troop 
strength in the Atlantic Alliance, recognized 
Communist China and signed an agreement 
with the Soviet Union calling for periodic 
high-level talks between the two countries. 


OVERWHELMING PRESENCE 


While in Moscow in May—the first visit 
to Russia by a Canadian Prime Minister— 
Mr. Trudeau also criticized the “overwhelm- 
ing presence” of the U.S., which he said is 
endangering Canada’s “national identity 
from a cultural, economic and perhaps even 
military point of view.” 

Critics of Mr. Trudeau charged that he 
was allowing the Soviet Union to drive a 
wedge between the U.S. and Canada. Mr. 
‘Trudeau, saying this, said of his talks with 
Russian leaders: 

“I made the points often enough and re- 
peated that the Americans are not only our 
neighbors and allies but they are even our 
friends.” 

Some Canadian officials describe the Prime 
Minister’s reference to the U.S. as a possible 
military threat as a “slip of the tongue.” 
Others assert Mr. Trudeau was simply trying 
to make it clear to the Russians that Canada 
had not “sold out” militarily to the U.S. 

Government sources in Ottawa emphasize, 
nevertheless, that Mr. Trudeau’s tour of 
Russia underscored his determination to 
build a foreign policy independent of the 
U.S. and to carve out Canada's own niche 
in the world without following the American 
lead. 

Sarı one Trudeau aide: “Our pride and 
our dignity demand that we prove to our- 
selves that we can stand on our own feet.” 

Another member of the Trudeau Govern- 
ment explains his nation’s position this way: 

“We are quite concerned about our inde- 
pendence, our continuing existence as a 
country. But this does not mean that Canada 
is turning its back on the U.S, I don’t think 
there can be any doubt as to where we would 
stand when the chips were down.” 

Yet opponents of Mr, Trudeau's foreign 
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policy are found in both the ruling Liberal 
Party and the opposition Progressive Con- 
servative Party. 

According to Paul Hellyer, a former mem- 
ber of Mr. Trudeau's Liberal Cabinet: “More 
and more, our Government is moving in the 
direction of closer relations and working 
alliances with the Communist dictatorships.” 

Heath N. Macquarrie, a Conservative for- 
eign-policy expert, questioned why the Prime 
Minister travels to Asia and Europe but has 
“so little interest in on-the-spot conversa- 
tions with the leaders of Great Britain, West 
Europe and the United States.” 


INEQUALITIES STRESSED 


Canadian spokesmen repeatedly stress the 
great disparity between Canada and the U.S. 
in wealth, economic development and mili- 
tary capability. Although Canada is larger 
in area, its population of 21 million is only 
about one tenth that of the U.S. 

“If you lean on us, we just disappear,” says 
one economist, 

American experts on Canadian affairs are 
watching carefully the Ottawa Government's 
drive for “independence,” but so far they see 
little to throw them into panic. According to 
one U.S. official: 

“On our side, there is no distress with any- 
thing that happened during the trip of Prime 
Minister Trudeau to Moscow, His reference to 
the American military power was something 
any Canadian would say—partly because of 
the greater weight the American military has 
in our joint North American continental de- 
fense effort. 

“We have lots of problems, of course. But 
the wonder is that we do not have many 
more. The big factor is that we have so many 
mutual interests.” 

U.S. officials recognize, however, the con- 
cern of the Canadian Government and peo- 
ple that their “identity” is being overshad- 
owed by the U.S. 

“They've got an elephant and mouse com- 
plex about us,” says one American expert on 
Canada, 

What worries Canadians most is that latest 
official igures—some of them four years old— 
show that American investment in Canada 
totals more than 34 billion dollars, about two 
thirds of it direct investment in industry. 

U.S. businessmen own or control about 95 
per cent of the nation’s automotive indus- 
try, almost 90 per cent of its electrical com- 
panies, almost 60 per cent of its chemical in- 
dustry, and 85 per cent of the mining in- 
terests. 

Many Canadians do not take into con- 
sideration—or do not know—that Canadian 
investment in U.S. industry totals about 118 
billion dollars. This means that Canadians 
have a U.S. investment of $561 on a per capita 
basis, compared with Americans’ $163 per 
capita Investment in Canada. 

Mr. Trudeau is under increasing political 
pressure to limit American ownership in 
Canada. A Government study of U.S. interests 
is well under way, and legislation aimed pri- 
marily at curbing take-overs by American 
firms has been introduced in Parliament. 

The Prime Minister will find it difficult to 
take decisive action, Every Canadian provin- 
cial government—with the possible excep- 
tion of Ontario’s—and a number of the 
country’s top bankers, opposes any move to 
restrict U.S. investment. Mr. Trudeau, him- 
self, has warned that curtailment of U.S. 
funds could increase unemployment, deprive 
Canada of new industrial technology and 
lower the standing of living. 


REASONS FOR PUSH 

So why the drive for new, untested friends? 

One of the major reasons, according to 
Ottawa officials, is the desire to diversify 
Canada’s world trade. 

Many Canadians fear they are in danger 
of being caught in the middle between a 
protectionist U.S. and an expanded European 
Common Market, with Britain as a member. 
If a trade war develops, they say, Canada 
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would be the only highly industrialized na- 
tion in the world without a guaranteed mar- 
ket of at least 100 million people. 

President Nixon’s June 10 relaxation of 
the U.S. trade ban on Communist China 
raised further worries here. Canada competes 
with the United States in world trade in 
many products—including wheat which both 
countries want to sell to the China main- 
land. 

Ottawa officials concede that their eco- 
nomic policies toward the U.S. are filled with 
contradictions. Among them: 

Canadians want the unrestricted right to 
sell their manufactured goods to the U.S., 
but protect their own markets from Ameri- 
can goods. They push for free entry to the 
U.S. ofl and uranium market, yet are reluc- 
tant to agree to a joint energy policy. They 
oppose construction of an Alaskan oil pipe- 
line by the U.S., but seek billions of Ameri- 
can dollars to build Canadian oil and gas 
pipelines. 

in the view of John Holmes, director gen- 
eral of the Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs: 

“Our problem as Canadians is that we can- 
not pursue logical conclusions too far. Logic 
often seems to point in the direction of in- 
tegration (with the U.S.), but integration 
is what we want to avoid.” 

LESS UNIFORM LINKS 

Despite indications of a widening breach 
between the U.S. and Canada, high-level 
Canadians insist that what is happening is 
that relations may be “less uniform” than 
before, but that this merely refiects a change 
in Canadian society and economy. Says one 
diplomat: 

“What we would like to do is to discover 
for ourselves roles that are related to our 
economic development, to our bilingual 
character, to our size. If we do that well, we 
will develop an identity that helps us keep 
together and makes us a more peaceful, a 
more contented, a more effective partner for 
the U.S.” 

Canada, declares this expert, has no inten- 
tion of replacing U.S. friendship with Soviet 
friendship. He says: 

“We have this interest in trying to work 
out some kind of sensible relationship with 
the Russians, Just like the U.S. is trying to 
do now with China—not to yield on basic 
positions of national interest, but to try and 
see better what the other fellow can do, try 
and talk a little more softly, try to under- 
stand a little bit better. 

“But there is no doubt that we still con- 
sider that enemy No. 1 is Russia.” 

There is confidence in Ottawa that the 
U.S. will understand the importance with 
which Canada views its assertion of ma- 
turity and a separate identity. Government 
leaders see no reason why this should an- 
noy the U.S. 

“Canada,” says one official, “wants to be 
as close as possible to the U.S., without be- 
ing identical to the U.S.” 


[From the U.S. News & World Report, 
July 19, 1971] 

Our Lanp Won't Be OURS Mucu LONGER 

OrTawa.—If you were a Canadian, chances 
are good that you'd be reading statements 
like this, aimed against the United States: 

“Our land won't be ours much longer if we 
allow it to be sold to foreign owners. Not if 
we allow another culture to dominate our 
information media. Not if we allow ourselves 
to be dragged along in the wake of another 
country’s foreign policy.” 

That is from the “Statement of Purpose” 
of a new nationalistic organization that is 
developing into a potent force in Canadian- 
U.S. relations. 

That organization, the Committee for an 
Independent Canada, was formed late in 
1970 and already claims 100,000 membership 
applications from three cities alone. 

Political impact, Some Canadians are con- 
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vinced the group could exert important po- 
litical influence, particularly in Quebec and 
Ontario, which contain more than half of 
Canada’s population. 

The committee recently received Govern- 
ment permission to seek members within the 
Canadian civil service. and it has been circu- 
lating applications among Members of Par- 
Hament. 

Canadians are impressed by the credentials 
of the committee’s top echelon. 

The honorary chairman is Walter Gordon, 
former Canadian Finance Minister. The com- 
mittee’s cochairmen are Jack McClelland, a 
major publisher, and Claude Ryan, editor of 
one of the country’s most influential French- 
language newspapers. And the executive di- 
rector is Flora McDonald, formerly the na- 
tional secretary of the Progressive Conserva- 
tive Party. 

Despite its avowal that it is pro-Canadian, 
not anti-American, the committee takes di- 
rect aim at the U.S. According to Mr. Mc- 
Clelland: 

“It is an established fact that Canada is a 
puppet, a satellite of the U.S.” 

Mr. Gordon, a leading economic national- 
ist, says the committee's strategy is to pres- 
sure Parliament to help diminish U.S. influ- 
ence here. He has called for a federal agency 
to regulate American investment in Canada. 

Wall against the world? The committee 
has its critics, among them some canadian 
newspapers. Said “The Winnipeg Free Press": 

“What Mr. Gordon and the committee 
would make out of Canada is a country sur- 
rounded by high walls to keep out foreign 
money and ideas; a backward, introverted, 
depressed area whose people in time would 
welcome a takeover by the U.S.—the very 
thing the committee fears.” 

This much already is clear: The Committee 
for an Independent Canada seems in only a 
few months to have struck a deep emotional 
chord in many Canadians. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 11, 1971] 
U.S. Concerns STIR CANADIANS’ ANGER—AT- 
TEMPT To EXTEND NIxon’s WAGE FREEZE TO 

Untrs Is STRONGLY CRITICIZED 

(By Edward Cowan) 

Toronto.—The move by two United States 
companies to extend the Nixon wage freeze 
to their subsidiaries in Canada provoked ex- 
pressions of anger today from opposition 
members of Parliament and from trade 
union officials. 

To the continuing anxiety about effects 
on Canadian jobs of President Nixon's 
August economic measures was added the 
highly sensitive question of “extraterritori- 
ality,” the reach of United States law and 
policy into this country. 

In the House of Commons in Ottawa, the 
Government defeated an opposition motion 
for an emergency debate on the Nixon Ad- 
ministration’s bill to create a new type of 
tax-exempt export corporation, 

There was irony in this routine parliamen- 
tary skirmish because in fact the Liberal 
Government is more concerned about the 
proposed Domestic International Sales Cor- 
poration, known as DISC, than it is about 
the 10 per cent surcharge on dutiable im- 
ports, which it expects to lapse within six 
months. 

PRODUCTION SHIFT FEARED 

The fear is that American corporations will 
shift production intended for Canadian and 
third-country markets to the United States. 

Such a shift could put a big dent into 
investment spending in Canada as early as 
1972 and lead to permanent job losses in the 
manufacturing sector. 

Just the kind of enterprise Ottawa fears 
Canada might lose figured in the controversy 
over an imitation of the wage freeze. 

Douglas Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., con- 
firmed that it has refused to offer any wage 
increase to its 5,600 Canadian employes be- 
cause under the 90-day freeze it is offering 
none to its United States workers. Contracts 
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with the United Auto Workers expire in both 
countries Sept. 15. 

Douglas, a subsidiary of the McDonnell 
Douglas Corporation, makes wings for DC9 
and DC10 jet transports at a Toronto plant 
that employs 5,000 production workers and 
600 office workers. 

The U.A.W.’s Canadian leaders, already 
sensitive to criticism that the auto workers 
and other international unions are run from 
the United States, insist that Douglas should 
offer more money to its Canadian work force. 

DEFIANT ON INCREASES 

“We are just not going to allow President 
Nixon to legislate our members out of wage 
increases,” said the union’s assistant Ca- 
nadian director, Herbert Kelly. 

In a somewhat different but related situa- 
tion, Chrysler Canada, Ltd., has held back 
5 per cent salary increases that were to have 
begun on Sept. 6 for 1,365 supervisory and 
administrative employes. 

In the House of Commons, David Lewis, the 
leader of the New Democratic party, Can- 
ada’s labor party, criticized Douglas and 
Chrysler and referred to the Chrysler increase 
as one that had been previously “agreed.” 

Mitchell W. Sharp, the acting Prime Min- 
ister, said today he was not familiar with the 
specific situations but that “everyone in this 
country knows that the Canadian Parlia- 
ment makes the laws in this country and 
that these laws are to be observed.” Mr. Sharp 
said the American wage freeze “is not Ca- 
nadian policy.” 

Mr. Sharp was quoted as saying later, out- 
side the House, that “we expect Canadian 
companies to obey Canadian laws, not Amer- 
ican.” 

VOLUNTARY OFFER 

In fact, Chrysler Canada said, the 5 per 
cent salary increase was offered voluntarily 
and was not subject to contract. 

The 1,365 salaried employes have no union. 
The company’s 11,000 employes in Canada 
who are covered by contracts will get a raise 
of 3 cents an hour scheduled for Sept. 20, a 
company spokesman said. 

The Canadian subsidiaries of General 
Motors, Ford and Chrysler have all said that 
they would not raise new car prices in Can- 
ada because of the freeze in the United 
States. 

Under the United States-Canada auto pact, 
which permits new cars to cross the border 
duty-free, a large part of Canadian produc- 
tion is sold in the United States and some 
cars sold in Canada are assembled south of 
the border. 

Jean-Luc Pépin, the Minister of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce, promising to look into 
both situations, said that foreign subsidiaries 
were supposed to adhere to 12 “guiding prin- 
ciples of good corporate behavior” issued by 
the Government in 1966. 

In general, the guide exhorts foreign con- 
trolled companies to do their utmost to de- 
velop the Canadian economy rather than 
some other and, implicitly, it tells them to 
put Canadian interest first when a conflict 
occurs. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Sept. 
11, 1971] 
CANADA PLANS SUBSIDIES, RETHINKS TRADE 
WITH UNITED STATES 
(By Bruce Hutchison) 


Canada will subsidize some of its exports 
to the United States as a counter move 
against President Nixon’s tarif surcharges 
and may have to reconsider its whole future 
position in the North American economy. 

So far the Canadian Government proposes 
only the expenditure of $80 million this year 
in subsidies to manufacturing industries 
damaged by American import restrictions, 

But Finance Minister Edgar Benson told 
an anxious Parliament that stronger meas- 
ures may be needed. 

The United States surcharges, he said, 
raised the basic long-term question whether 
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Canada should continue to rely on its neigh- 
bor’s trade agreements. 

American policies threaten a return to 
protectionism in the world’s commerce, he 
warned, and jeopardize Canada’s economic 
strategy as followed over the last quarter 
century. 

FINISHED GOODS PUSHED 

This strategy has sought, recently with 
marked success, an increasing export of fin- 
ished goods instead of raw materials. Now 
the surcharges are concentrated almost en- 
tirely on manufactures representing about 
25 percent of Canada’s sales in the United 
States. 

Mr. Benson's statement obviously was 
beamed at Washington to remind the ad- 
ministration and Congress that Canada far 
exceeds any other foreign market for 
American goods. Equally clear was the warn- 
ing that the huge existing market will shrink 
if Canadian exports fall. 

Meanwhile, the subsidies to Canadian man- 
ufacturers are regarded by the government 
as a temporary stopgap measure, They will 
be paid to individual companies that nor- 
mally sell in large volume to the United 
States and prove that they cannot surmount 
the surcharge. With this help, the govern- 
ment hopes that Canadian export prices can 
remain competitive. 


1970 LEVELS CONSIDERED 


“The level of grants will generally be up 
to two-thirds of the surtax applicable to the 
plant’s U.S. exports, based on 1970 export 
levels,” Jean-Luc Pépin, Minister of Trade, 
explained. 

Conservative and New Democratic opposi- 
tion parties argued that the subsidy pro- 
gram, though necessary, was quite inade- 
quate, but Mr. Pépin pleaded for patience. 
The new arrangements would be adapted 
later to meet changing conditions in the 
United States, he said. 

When Parliament opened a historic debate 
on future Canadian-American relations, Mr. 
Benson clarified an immediate question of 
deep concern to the United States. 

Flatly rejecting the demands of some pro- 
vincial governments and business corpora- 
tions, he announced that the government 
would not devalue the Canadian dollar as a 
means of maintaining sales in the American 
market. The dollar, he said, would float for 
an indefinite period and already is close to 
parity with that of the United States. 


LONDON PARLEY SLATED 


Now chairman of the group of 10 leading 
industrial nations, Mr. Benson will discuss 
currency problems with them in London on 
Sept. 15. 

While the government and its experts are 
dealing with complex technical issues, the 
Canadian public’s mind is focused mainly 
on the simpler struggle of politics. 

Reports that the government would call an 
autumn election and seek a new mandate in 
a time of troubles brought neither con- 
firmation nor denial from Prime Minister 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau. Apparently he has not 
made up his mind yet as he awaits grave 
economic decisions in the United States Con- 
gress. 

Until Canada knows exactly what its 
neighbor intends to do about trade policy 
and how long the surcharges will be levied, 
the political climate here will remain con- 
fused and fluid. 

After Mr. Benson's sharp warning to the 
United States, the government is keeping 
all its options open and hoping that the 
American import restrictions will soon end. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 5, 
971} 
LARGE CHANGE AHEAD IN UNITED STATES- 
CANADA TRADE? 
(By Bruce Hutchison) 
Vricrorta, B.C.—Ottawa is trying to read a 
sudden signal from Washington that seems 
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to means that the United States wants a 
completely new trade deal with Canada, its 
largest foreign customer, 

When John Petty, undersecretary of the 
U.S. Treasury, said his government was ready 
to start negotiations during the week of Oct. 
4, the opposition in the House of Commons 
suspected that Prime Minister Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau might surrender vital Canadian 
interests. 

What chiefly worried the opposition was 
Mr. Petty’s proposal that the present free- 
trade pact in automobiles be revised in favor 
of the United States. 

Would Canada agree to abandon the 
clauses that ensure a certain level of Cana- 
dian content in American automobiles as- 
sembled here and many jobs for Canadian 
workers? 

REASSURANCE REFUSED 


Mr. Trudeau replied that any change in 
these clauses was “not linked in our mind" 
with Canada’s request for exemption from 
the United States tariff surcharge. 

But he refused to promise that the exist- 
ing arrangements, highly profitable to Can- 
ada, would not be revised. 

The automobile pact, he said, had been 
under continuing discussion between Ottawa 
and Washington before the surcharge was 
announced on August 15. 

Conservative opposition leader Robert L 
Stanfield interpreted Mr. Petty’s statement 
as meaning that the surcharge would not 
be removed from Canadian goods unless Can- 
ada gave the American automobile industry 
more favorable treatment, 

Finance Minister Edgar J. Benson said this 
was not the case. And after persistent ques- 
tioning Mr. Trudeau added that the United 
States had set no specific preconditions for 
the removal of the surcharge. 


MANY ISSUES INVOLVED 


As reported here, Mr. Petty did not suggest 
that the automobile pact was the only point 
of disagreement between the two signatories. 
Many other commercial issues, he was quoted 
as saying, should -be renegotiated in a large 
package. 

Canadians were especially interested in his 
flat denial that the United States intended 
to treat Canada as only a source of raw ma- 
terials while restricting imports of Cana- 
dian manufactured goods. 

This assurance followed Mr. Trudeau's re- 
cent dramatic warning that Canada would 
face “a fundamental reassessment” of its 
whole economy if the United States tried to 
make it a convenient storehouse for Ameri- 
can manufacturers. 

Despite Mr. Petty's invitation, it is not 
yet clear whether Canada will be willing to 
consider basic changes in its huge trade with 
the United States when it suffers from high 
unemployment and rapid inflation at home. 

Nor has the government indicated whether 
it will imitate President Nixon’s upcoming 
system of wage-price controls, as most Cana- 
dian newspapers predict. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
October 7, 1971] 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES: A NOTE OF 
DESPERATION 


(By Bruce Hutchison) 


-A note of desperation has emerged in the 
debate avsitating the United States largest 
customer, Canada. 

The nonpartisan Canadian Press, serving 
all newspapers with strictly factual news, 
reports from Ottawa that “Canada and the 
United States appear to be heading toward 
a political collision of crisis proportions. Un- 
less somebody swerves or steps on the brakes 
soon the crash could drastically transform 
Canada as nothing has since the North Amer- 
ican War of 1812.” 

If the United States does not relent, the 
national news service says, “the Canadian 
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Government soon will have the choice either 
of bowing to U.S. wishes or of fighting back.” 

Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau has 
used no such alarming language. He has said 
only that he does not think the United States 
“is deliberately trying to beggar its neigh- 
bors,” but if it is, then “We'll have to have 
a fundamental reassessment of our whole 
economy.” 

Providing the latest twist to the debate 
over the effect of U.S. economic policies is 
Ottawa’s sudden cancellation of discussions 
with Washington on the joint use of North 
America’s energy resources. 

Mr. Trudeau has assured Parliament that 
this move should not be construed as re- 
taliation against the American tariff sur- 
charge. The government, Mr. Trudeau said, 
was busy with important economic prob- 
lems and “unable to find the time” for the 
energy talks scheduled to open this autumn. 

But his statement was received skeptically 
by the opposition. Conservative Party Leader 
Robert Stanfield said he found it hard to in- 
terpret the government’s policy as anything 
but retaliation. 

The times called for continued dialogue 
between the neighboring countries rather 
than break their conversations, Mr. Stan- 
field added. 

Outside Parliament, External Affairs Minis- 
ter Mitchell Sharp insisted that “we just 
haven't got time” for the energy negotiations. 
‘Everybody's all tired out.” The United States 
Government, he said, had not indicated that 
it regarded Canada’s decision as retaliatory. 

These cryptic parliamentary exchanges left 
the Canadian people confused and concerned. 
From coast to coast they are asking what the 
government really intends vo do if, as it has 
told, the American surcharge threatens a 
body blow at the national economy. 

PROTECTIONISM WORRY 

While saying publicly that it has “con- 
tingency plans,” the government privately is 
haunted by the old specter of an increasingly 
protectionist United States which now buys 
almost 70 percent of Canada’s huge exports. 

This fear persists despite President Nixon's 
repeated assurances that his government 
favors the expansion of world trade once its 
immediate balance-of-payments problem is 
solved. 

Meanwhile, though the energy talks are 
postponed indefinitely, Ottawa and Wash- 
ington continue to discuss their controversial 
free-trade deal in automotive products. 

The United States is seeking modification 
of those clauses that safeguard Canadian 
producers and Ottawa has not refused to con- 
sider Washington's demands. 

Mr. Trudeau told Parliament, however, that 
revision of the existing arrangements was 
not a condition to the removal of the Amer- 
ican surcharge. The two issues, he said, were 
not linked in his government’s mind. 

He also denied press reports that the 
Cabinet was split on the question of revising 
the automobile pact. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, Oct. 11, 1971] 
U.S. SHOPPING List DISCLOSED ON TRADING 
Terms WITH CANADA—SHoprinc LIST oF 
U.S. BARED 
(By Louis Dombrowski) 


WasHinecton.—The United States “shop- 
ping list’ of Canadian trade barriers to be 
modified or dismantled as the price for lifting 
the 10 per cent American import surcharge 
was obtained today by the Chicago Tribune. 

The list includes modification of the U.S.- 
Canadian auto agreement; increased Cana- 
dian defense procurement in the U.S.; uni- 
lateral tariff reductions on manufactured 
and semimanufactured goods; reorganization 
of the Canadian industrial policy; higher 
tourist allowances for Canadian citizens vis- 
iting the U.S.; and revision of the Canadian 
tax reform pian which would discriminate 
against American-owned companies, 
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Treasury Secretary John B. Connally re- 
cently told the International Monetary Fund 
annual meeting that the price for the re- 
moval of the surcharge was “tangible prog- 
ress toward dismantling specific barriers to 
trade over coming weeks” and freely float- 
ing currencies to determine exchange rates. 

The Canadian dollar has been floating 
without central bank intervention since 
May, 1970. It has increased about 7 per cent 
in value against the U.S. dollar. Presumably 
this would meet one of the two Connally 
demands. 

However, Herb Gray, Canadian minister of 
National Revneue, said last week that Canada 
has met the U.S. conditions for removal of 
the surcharge. He said that the Canadian- 
U.S. auto ent was not negotiable as 
one of the conditions. 

“There can be no question of one-sided 
concessions granted in exchange for removal 
of unilateral restrictions which, even in the 
terms expressed by the U.S. administration, 
have no justification in respect to Canada,” 
he said. 

American imports from Canada last year 
amounted to $11.1 billion or more than 25 
per cent of all goods purchased by the U.S. 
from abroad. Canada estimates that the im- 
port surcharge will affect nearly $3 billion 
of its annual shipments to the U.S. 

The confidential memorandum obtained by 
THE TRIBUNE is titled, “Grievances Against 
Canada: Major Items.” 

The first priority item on the “shopping 
list” is the U.S.-Canadian auto agreement. 
This agreement, signed in 1965, allowed U.S. 
automobile manufacturers and Canadian 
auto companies—mainly subsidiaries of U.S. 
companies—to import autos and component 
parts duty free. 

The plan was designed to integrate the 
U.S. and Canadian automotive industries, 
significantly lower costs of production in 
Canada and eventually lead to price reduc- 
tions for consumers, primarily in Canada. 

According to the memorandum, the U.S. 
believes “used cars and all-terrain vehicles 
should be permitted duty-free entry into 
Canada and the U.S. should unilaterally carve 
out snowmobiles from the agreement.” 

These actions, the U.S. believes, could re- 
sult in a $75 million to $150 million an- 
nual improvement in the U.S. trade balance, 
with most of the impact coming from in- 
creased sales of new and used cars and some- 
what lower imports of snowmobiles. 

The second item on the list is “increased 
Canadian defense procurements in the U.S. 
and removal of preferential treatment for 
Canada under the defense production shar- 
ing arrangement.” 

Among other things, this would require 
Canada (a) to go ahead with plans to pur- 
chase a new antisubmarine warfare plane 
from the U.S., (b) to remove the duty on 
purchases of U.S. material by the Canadian 
Defense Department, and (c) terminate 
“Buy-Canadian” preferences. 

Third, unilateral tariff cuts by Canada: 

“Canada's tariffs on manufactures and 
semi-manufactures are among the highest 
of the developed countries,” the memoran- 
dum states, “They average about 11 per 
cent as compared to 8 per cent for the U.S. 
in 10 of 20 sectors, accounting for about two- 
thirds of the industrial trade, Canada’s tar- 
iffs are higher than those of Japan, the 
E.E.C. (European Economic Community), 
United Kingdom, and the U.S. 

Fourth, Canada’s industry policy: 

Canada pressures foreign companies to ex- 
pand domestic production, to serve export 
markets and to reduce imports, the memo- 
randum claims. This “hands on” policy is 
aimed primarily at the U.S. 

The document urges Canada to allow mar- 
ket forces to operate on investment decisions 
and trading patterns. 

Fifth, Canadian tourist allowances: 

Canadian tourists from the U.S. 
receive a lower duty-free allowance for pur- 
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chases than do returning U.S. tourists, Ca- 
nadian tourists may bring back from the U.S. 
duty-free $25 each quarter if the trip lasts 
more than 48 hours, A $100 privilege is ac- 
corded only if the trip is longer than 12 days 
and may be exercised only once a year. 

The U.S. is more liberal, Americans may 
bring back $100 of duty-free goods after only 
48 hours and may use this privilege every 30 
days. 

LIBERALIZE THE ALLOWANCE 

“The Canadian balance of payments posi- 
tion enables Canada to liberalize the allow- 
ance; the U.S. gain could reach $100 mil- 
lion,” the memorandum says. 

Sixth, measures to foster better intermedi- 

[financing] in Canadian capital 
markets: 

“The problem here is that Canada con- 
tinues to borrow large sums of long term 
capital from the U.S., while it exports sub- 
stantial short term capital mostly to Eu- 
rope,” the paper argues. 

“Measures to narrow interest rate dif- 
ferentials in Canada and other steps are re- 
quired to bring about better intermedia- 
tion.” 

INVOLVES LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT 

Seventh, Lockheed “Orion” aircraft [refers 
to second item]: 

The Canadians have a need for an anti- 
submarine warfare aircraft and this plane is 
the best available, the memorandum states. 

“We have evidence Canada tried to play 
off Lockheed and Hawker-Sidley [a British 
aircraft maker] and now is trying to play 
off Lockheed, Boeing and McDonnell-Doug- 
las. [Planes of the latter two would have to 
be converted to A.'S.W. use.] 

“The Canadians should be told to stop the 
game of seeing how much ‘sourcing’ they can 
get in return for the AS.W. If the Lock- 
heed plane is bought it would close the gap 
under the defense production sharing plan 
by $250 million or so.” 

Eighth, discriminatory provisions of pro- 
posed tax reform: 

The most important of these to the U.S. in 
vas of equity and the balance of payments 


=A Limitation of foreign investments of 
pension and retirement plans to 10 per cent 
of their total assets. 

2. The dividend tax credit has been in- 
creased from 20 per cent to 3344 per cent but 
is not applicable to Canadian inyestments 
abroad. 

3. Foreign-controlled Canadian companies 
must pay a substantially higher tax on the 
first $50,000 of income than Canadian-owned 
companies, This is equal to 50 per cent and 
is to be reduced to 46 per cent, while the 
preferential rate is 25 per cent. Most damag- 
ing is the fact that if a company is taken over 
by a foreign concern in the future, it will be 
liable to pay the additional tax for each year 
such tax has not been paid [beginning imme- 
diately]. 

4. US. citizens giving up residence in Can- 
ada will be subject to tax on accrued capital 
gains which will not generally be creditable 
in the U.S. This will deter U.S. businessmen 
from working for Canadian affiliates. 

Ninth, tmport prohibitions: 

The U.S. wants Canada to eliminate em- 
bargoes on the imports of used aircraft and 
automobiles. 

Tenth, the Michelin issue: 

Canada has given three major incentives to 
Michelin, the giant French tire maker, to get 
it to build a large plant in Canada, which 
will export 85 per cent of output to the US. 


SUBSIDIES ARE UNACCEPTABLE 


“The Canadians and Michelin should be 
told the subsidies for Michelin are unaccept- 
able and the U.S. will countervall [impose 
countervailing tariffs equal to the subsi- 
dies},” the document suggests. 

Eleventh, “Buy-Canadian” policies: 

Canada uses a 10 to 12 per cent Canadian 
preference factor in bids for government pro- 
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curement. This factor also is applicable where 
the federal government shares the cost of 
provincial governments. Most provinces also 
apply local preference factors. 

The document also lists six minor items in 
which the U.S. wants redress. These include 
equal treatment on temporary entry of goods; 
removal of penalties on transshipment of 
British Commonwealth goods thru U.S. ports; 
valuation of goods for customs purposes, and 
maritime shipping parities. 

A Canadian trade delegation hurried to 
Washington a few days after President Nixon 
on Aug. 15 announced his new economic pol- 
icy, seeking an exemption from the 10 per 


cent surcharge. The exemption was denied. 


{From the Toronto Daily Star, Oct. 14, 1971] 
U.S. SENATE'S RESPONSIBILITY: THE Last 
LEASH ON A TRADE WAR 

In the coming weeks, the Senate of the 
United States has to make a decision with 
tremendous implications for the political 
and economic development of North America. 

The Senate now has a bill before it that, in 
its present form, would rupture generations 
of understanding between Canadians and 
Americans. We refer, of course, to the pro- 
posed 7 per cent investment tax credit for 
purchases of American-made machinery and 
tools, and the income-tax deferral provisions 
in the proposed export-spurring Domestic 
International Sales Corporation (DISC). The 
object of these measures, along with the 
earlier 10 per cent surcharge on manufac- 
tured exports to the U.S., is to stimulate the 
American economy and cure the U.S, balance 
of payments deficit at the expense of other 
countries. To include Canada as a target in 
this crusade, however, is both shortsighted 
and demonstrably unjust. 

Look at the facts: When U.S, President 
Richard Nixon first announced the surcharge, 
it was made quite clear that this was meant 
to shock and lever other countries out of their 
undervalued currencies and unfair trade 
practices. But Canada floated its dollar last 
year; its currency was thus revalued by about 
7 per cent even before the surcharge. More- 
over, Canada does not indulge in unfair trade 
practices against the U.S., as do other na- 
tions. So why should Canada pay for the sins 
of Japan and Germany? 

Our burgeoning balance of payments, you 
say. Again, look at the facts: After 1947 Can- 
ada, like a good little client country, didn't 
achieve a trade surplus with the U.S. for 
more than two decades; from 1955 to 1966, 
for example, we averaged nearly $800 million 
annually in red ink with Uncle Sam. Until 
1969 Canada ran an automotive trade deficit 
with the U.S. for more than 40 years. Are we 
wrong in trying to balance our books? Or is 
Washington ready to trade fair only when 
fair trading suits its interests? 

True, the US. traditionally puts substan- 
tial capital inflows into this country—to the 
point where many Canadians fear for their 
country’s independence of American deci- 
sions—but Canadian investors are ready and 
willing to help Americans repatriate their 
capital. 

What the U.S. measures portend for Can- 
ada is nothing less than economic disaster, 
at least over the short haul. One-fifth of our 
gross national product is exported, 70 per 
cent of it to the U.S. Our dollar revaluation, 
the 10 per cent surcharge, and the 7 per cent 
investment tax credit threaten some com- 
panies here with a difference of close to 25 
per cent over U.S. prices on the American 
market. 

And the DISC, unless effectively countered 
by Canada, would go further: Not only would 
it transfer expansion and even present pro- 
duction from U.S. subsidiaries here to their 
parent plants in America, it might also wipe 
out Canadian companies that compete with 
American companies abroad and in Canada 
itself. To take but one example: The U.S. al- 
ready supplies nearly half of Canada’s indus- 
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trial machinery; faced with the unmitigated 
effect of all those blows, the Canadian ma- 
chinery industry could disappear—along with 
the 80,000 jobs it provides directly and in- 
direct employment for another 200,000 per- 
sons. 

Obviously, either of two consequences, and 
probably some of each, must follow the en- 
actment of these Nixon proposals. First, the 
immediate prospects for Canada’s economic 
recovery would be ruined. Historically, such 
recovery is accompanied by an expanded de- 
mand for U.S. consumer goods as well as 
machinery and equipment. So the U.S. tactics 
can’t help but impair that country's poten- 
tial long-run performance in what is by far 
its biggest export market. 

At the same time, however, political pres- 
sures in Canada preclude this country’s mute 
resignation to these unjust attacks. Unem- 
ployment here is uncomfortably high and a 
federal election is in the offing next year. No 
Ottawa government in this situation could 
politically afford the further loss of jobs im- 
plicit in the U.S. proposals; the voters simply 
will not take it without rebelling. 

Sooner or later Canadians will realize that 
nothing Canada does can risk triggering any 
terrible trade war, because the war will have 
already begun. Canadian imposition of a 20 
per cent surcharge on American manufac- 
tured imports may thus soon become not 
simply a prudent bargaining ploy but a last 
desperate stab to stave off the otherwise in- 
evitable, inequitable and politically intoler- 
able consequences of the surcharge, the in- 
vestment tax credit and the DISC. 

Couple all this—the American offensive, a 
possible Canadian counter-offemsive, a de- 
pressed economy and therefore highly restive 
electorate—with a federal election and you 
have the bitter stuff of an eruption that 
would cast Canada-U.S. relations into a sour 
chill for at least a decade. 

The ball is now in the court of the U.S. 
Senate. Will shortsighted self-interest pre- 
vail, to the disastrous impairment of the 
world’s greatest two-way trade? Or will jus- 
tice conquer? 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 15, 1971] 
CANADIANS Move To Spur Economy 
(By Jay Walz) 

Orrawa.—The Canadian Government an- 
nounced tonight a program of increased 
Government spending of $375 million 
and reductions in personal income taxes 
and the corporation tax to spur the lagging 
economy. 

The program was presented at an emer- 
gency debate in Parliament called after the 
release earlier in the day of figures showing 
Canada’s unemployment at 7.1 per cent of 
the work force in September, up from 6.5 per 
cent in August. The level was the highest for 
any September since 1961. 

The announcement had spurred new de- 
mands that the Government of Prime Minis- 
ter Pierre Elliott Trudeau take emergency ac- 
tion to stave off widespread hardship this 
winter. 

When the bureau, known as Statistics Can- 
ada, issued its figures this morning, some 
Government officials privately blamed Presi- 
dent Nixon’s 10 per cent surcharge on im- 
ports, announced in August, for the rise in 
the unemployment rate. The United States 
figure for September, which, like the Ca- 
nadian, is seasonally adjusted, was 6 per 
cent of the work force, compared with 6.1 
per cent in August. 

Critics of the Government rose in Com- 
mons this afternoon to accuse Mr. Trudeau 
of having failed to stimulate the economy, 
which, they said, had begun to lag many 
months before the United States surcharge 
went into effect Aug. 15. 

Government spokesmen have been vig- 
orously protesting the United States action 
for two months, with Mr. Trudeau compiain- 
ing that Mr. Nixon’s new economic program, 
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including the surtax on imports, was a blow 
to Canada. Nearly $3 billion worth of Ca- 
nadian manufactured goods exported to the 
United States each year is affected by the 
tax. 
Mr. Trudeau has refused to consider, so 
far, any retaliatory measures, such as new 
duties on American exports to Canada. While 
drawing up his contingency program to 
counteract the damaging effects of the sur- 
charge on Canadian industry and employ- 
ment, the Government pushed through Par- 
liament an act providing $80-million of aid 
for companies specifically hurt by the Ameri- 
can move, 

Finance Minister Edgar J. Benson outlined 
the Government’s program at the outset of 
the emergency debate in the House of Com- 
mons demanded by leaders of the Opposition 
Conservative and New Democratic parties. 

He said the program would consist of the 
following action: 

Grants of $100-million to cities and com- 
munities to finance “labor-intensive proj- 
ects.” Localities will be called upon to pro- 
pose these work-creating projects. 

Government grants of $20-million for on- 
the-job training in industries with emphasis 
on giving young people skills. $15-million 
more will be allocated to an expansion of 
existing manpower training programs. 

A $160-million special program of loans to 
provinces and cities to finance job-creating 
capital projects—highways and buildings. 

An $80-million program by the Federal 
agencies, embracing maintenance and im- 
provement projects. 

He also said the Federal Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation would “accelerate” 
$113-million in loans for public, homeowner 
and student housing and for sewage treat- 
ment and land projects. 

The personal income tax will be cut by 3 
per cent, retroactive to July 1. The corpora- 
tion tax will be cut by 7 per cent, also ret- 
roactive to July 1. 


While the seasonally adjusted unemploy- 
ment rate rose, the number of people out of 
work dropped by 21,000 to 434,000, Statistics 
Canada reported today. 

But the decline was much smaller than 
the usual one between August and Septem- 


ber; hence, the rise in the seasonally ad- 
justed rate, which indicates the overall trend 
in unemployment. 

The seasonal factors include such tempo- 
rary influences as a higher student work 
force in the summer and a drop in construc- 
tion in the winter. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 15, 1971] 
CANADA SETS Tax Cur To Orrset U.S. Move 
(By Claude Lemelin) 


MonrTREAL.—Canadian Finance Minister Ed- 
gar J. Benson proposed $1 billion in sup- 
plementary appropriations tonight to spur 
economic expansion and counteract the im- 
pact on Canadian employment of the 10 per 
cent U.S. import surcharge imposed last 
August. 

The most major changes involve a 3 per 
cent reduction in personal income tax and a 
7 per cent reduction in corporate income 
tax, both retroactive to July 1. 

But new spending programs announced 
by Benson are expected to provide most of 
the impetus to employment during the win- 
ter months. The unemployment rate has 
risen to 7.1 per cent. The spending measures 
include: 

$160 million in loans to Canada’s ten pro- 
vincial governments and their municipalities 
for capital projects, with the federal govern- 
ment paying 75 per cent of labor costs in- 
curred before next June; 

$113 million in loans for public, home- 
owner and student housing; 

$100 million in subsidies to municipalities 
and community organizations, to finance lo- 
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cal projects that would increase employ- 
ment; 

$90 million to finance an accelerated pub- 
lic works program by the federal govern- 
ment. 

Altogether, tax and expenditure changes 
will raise the Canadian deficit to $1 billion 
for the current fiscal year, on total expendi- 
tures of $14.6 billion. The deficit is the high- 
est on record since 1945-46. 

“In the weeks since mid-August,” Benson 
told the Canadian House of Commons, “I 
have been aware of a growing feeling of con- 
cern in the economy deriving from the un- 
settled state of the international trade-and- 
payments system and from the uncertainty 
concerning the duration of the U.S. eco- 
nomic measures and the extent of their 
impact upon the Canadian economy.” 

“This worry threatens to weaken our eco- 
nomic expansion,” the minister continued. 
“The government has contributed and will 
contribute in every way that it can to re- 
storing international stability, The measures 
I now propose will reinforce the economic ex- 
pansion and propose jobs for Canadians who 
want to work and have no work to do.” 

The surprise appropriations proposals re- 
kindled persistent rumors that Prime Minis- 
ter Pierre Elliott Trudeau might call a snap 
general election for late fall or early winter. 
In the light of present disagreements between 
Ottawa and Washington over the import sur- 
charge, the auto pact and various aspects of 
Canadian industrial policies, United States- 
Canada relations would inevitably become a 
major electora: theme. Trudeau has called a 
press conference for Friday. 

The proposal came at the same time statis- 
tics disclosed a major increase in Canada’s 
rate of unemployment. The seasonally ad- 
justed rate shot up from 6.5 to 7.1 per cent 
of the labor force from August to September, 
the highest level reached during this month 
since 1961, 

“It is very disappointing,” Benson said. “I 
told the house that I expected unemployment 
to fall in the second half of this year and the 
hard fact is that the September figure is 
three-tenths of a point higher than it was a 
year ago. I do not want to minimize in any 
way the seriousness of that fact.” 

But the finance minister attributed the 
rise In unemployment mainly to an abnormal 
increase in the over-all population's rate of 
participation in the labor force. “Our unem- 
ployment rate does not derive from a failure 
of employment to grow,” he said. 

Benson also noted that the Canadian Gross 
National Product has been advancing 
strongly. The rate of growth, he said, accel- 
erated from 3.5 to 6.2 per cent from the sec- 
ond half of 1970 to the first half of 1971. The 
finance minister also pointed out the slight 
decline in the cost-of-living figure recorded 
in September, despite the fact that the index 
is 3.5 per cent higher than a year ago. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 16, 


CanapA Loncs ror Worb on U.S. TARIFFS 
(By Bruce Hutchison) 


The Canadian Government cannot find out 
what the United States intends to do about 
the largest volume of trade moving between 
any two nations in the world. 

Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau told 
Parliament that he had tried to get infor- 
mation from Washington on the future of 
the American tariff surcharge against Cana- 
dian exports and had failed. 

This failure, he said, was not due to any 
lack of communication facilities but “it is 
not American policy now to put the proper 
stuff into the channels which would satisfy 
the Canadian people.” 

The absence of an official American re- 
sponse he said “worries not only Canada; it 
worries many nations that are affected by the 
10 percent surcharge.” 
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His complaint followed a Chicago news- 
paper report which said that the United 
States had prepared a “shopping list” of con- 
ditions for the removal of its special tariff 
barriers. 

External Affairs Minister Mitchell Sharp 
said the government “would be happy to re- 
ceive such a list, but so far we have not re- 
ceived it.” Canada had a list of commercial 
grievances against its neighbor, he added, 
“we hope to get our own way with rectifying 
them just as the United States is hoping to 
get its own way.” 

The Chicago report, Mr. Trudeau reminded 
Parliament, had been denied by the White 
House and the State Department. However, 
“differences” existed between the United 
States and Canada and were being negoti- 
ated. 

AUTOMOTIVE PACT CRUCIAL 


Among them the most important dispute 
centers on the free-trade automotive pact 
which the United States wishes to revise. 
The Canadian Government says it began to 
discuss a revision before the surcharge was 
imposed and is continuing these discussions. 
But changes in the agreement are not nego- 
tiable as part of a package deal including the 
cancellation of the surcharge. 

According to an official statement issued 
at Ottawa, “there can be no question of one- 
sided concessions granted in exchange for 
the removal of unilateral restrictions which 
even in the terms expressed by the U.S. ad- 
ministration have no Justification in respect 
of Canada.” 

These explanations did not fully satisfy 
Parliament. Conservative opposition leader 
Robert L. Stanfield urged Mr. Trudeau to 
meet or telephone President Nixon and dis- 
cuss with him “deteriorating” trade relations. 


LIVING COST DIPS 


Mr. Trudeau rejected this proposal. He said 
Canadian approaches to the United States 
had been “very direct” and at all levels ex- 
cept his own, 

While an anxious government awaited 
some definite word from Washington, it was 
cheered by a fractional drop in the Septem- 
ber cost-of-living index after a rapid in- 
crease through the summer. 


BUDGET REVISED 


But while saying that it would be inap- 
propriate for Canada to imitate President 
Nixon’s price and wage controls at present, 
the government has suddenly revised its 
budget, cut personal income taxes by 3 per- 
cent and corporation taxes by 7 percent. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 19, 1971] 
THE PROTECTIONIST VIRUS 


The protectionist virus is steadily spread- 
ing—through the government, through the 
country, through the world at large. Unless 
some means are found to check it, its toll 
could be enormous. 

Peter G. Peterson, the White House top 
foreign economic policy aide, professes to be 
so worried about the trend that he’s afraid 
to push the other way. That view, moreover, 
isn't as odd as it may at first sound. 

The administration, for instance, is well 
aware that its 10% import surcharge is hit- 
ting painfully at poorer countries in Latin 
America and elsewhere, even though the move 
was designed primarily to pressure Japan 
and other major nations into agreeing to 
more realistic currency exchange rates. 

For some time, the administration has fa- 
vored trade measures that would give the de- 
veloping countries greater access to markets 
in the U.S. and other industrial nations. So 
far such proposals have gotten nowhere, and 
for the present at any rate the administra- 
tion does not intend to push them. 

Why? Well, Mr. Peterson said the other day, 
the mood of Congress and of the U.S. gen- 
erally is “so protectionist” that any admin- 
istration bills to extend trade preferences or 
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enlarge aid to poor countries would probably 
be transformed by the lawmakers into “per- 
manent, fixed quotas” against imports. Con- 
sidering some of the legislators’ recent per- 
formance, the prediction isn’t at all un- 
realistic. 

Thus the House Labor Committee elected 
to attach a protectionist rider to, of all 
things, a bill to increase the federal mini- 
mum wage. The rider seeks to bar the federal 
government from giving contracts of more 
than $10,000 to foreign suppliers who pay 
their workers “substantially less” than what- 
ever the U.S. minimum wage happens to be 
at the moment. 

“Substantially” is not defined, and the 
provision’s proponents seem to think that’s 
a plus. The vagueness, they say, will give the 
administration “a lot of latitude” in decid- 
ing whether or not to give business to foreign 
suppliers. It will also give the protectionist 
Congressmen, as well as lobbyists for special 
interests, a lot of latitude to put pressure on 
the administration. 

Meanwhile, the 10% surcharge continues 
to embitter some major countries that, un- 
til recently, the U.S. saw as friends. Unem- 
ployment in Canada rose to 7.1% of the labor 
force in September, a 10-year high and well 
above the U.S. rate. Canadian officials are 
quick to note that September was the first 
full month after imposition of the sur- 
charge; while the levy probably is not the 
only reason for the jobless upsurge, it may be 
hard to convince Canadians of that. 

More than 60% of Canada’s exports go to 
the U.S. and about 25%, or close to $3 bil- 
lion, are affected by the surcharge. In re- 
taliation for the U.S. levy, the Canadian 
Parliament already has approved a program 
to subsidize Canadian exports and offset a 
large part of the surcharge. 

In Japan, the primary of the U.S. 
get-tough policy, the anti-U.S, sentiments are 
even more evident. With the threat of man- 
datory quotas, the U.S. bludgeoned Japan 
into a new “voluntary” pact to restrict tex- 
tile shipments to the U.S. Even though the 
10% import surcharge now will be dropped 
for textiles, Japan's sagging economy and its 
angry textile industry make it certain that 
the agreement leaves little good will in a 
country whose cooperation the U.S. desper- 
ately needs in the Far East. 

Meanwhile, a Common Market official 
warns that, if the surcharge lasts much 
longer on other products, the world will “en- 
ter escalation in retaliatory measures.” Such 
measures, he appears to recognize, won't 
really be good for anybody, but nations sel- 
dom worry much about that sort of thing 
when a trade war gets under way. 

‘There was a definite need for a realignment 
of international trade rules, and America’s 
rough talk and actions at least have made 
that plain to everybody. In the process, they 
have also done a great deal to spread and 
strengthen protectionism both in this coun- 
try and abroad. 

If the government doesn't come up with 
antidotes soon, a lot of people are going to 
wind up awfully sick. 


Part II. Canapa: A SPECIAL RELATIONSHIP 
[From the New York Times, April 5, 1970] 


FRICTION MARRING UNITED STATES-CANADA 
AMITY—ANXIETY ON “YANKEE INVASION” 
UNDERLIES SPECIFIC ISSUES 

(By Jay Walz) 

OTTAWA, April 4—One year after Prime 
Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau was welcomed 
at the White House as President Nixon’s first 
visiting head of state, friction mars the 
“warm and understanding” friendship hailed 
them by the two leaders. 

The imminent second voyage of the United 
States tanker Manhattan in Arctic waters 
irritates Canadians sensitive about their 
claim to sovereignty in the North. They are 
even more irritated by the $59-million ap- 
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propriated by Congress to build a fleet of 
Coast Guard icebreakers capable of supplant- 
ing the Canadian icebreakers that assisted 
the Manhattan on her maiden voyage last 
year, 

President Nixon's recent decision to cut oil 
imports drastically has sent alarmed Cana- 
dian businessmen and politicians to 
Washington. 

Prime Minister Trudeau's decision to limit 
foreign, that is United States, ownership of 
uranium mines to 33 per cent—and possibly 
to extend this limitation to other industries— 
brought uncertain United States investors to 
Ottawa this week. 


WASHINGTON OFFICIAL VISITS 


Among the recent visitors from Washing- 
ton was U. Alexis Johnson, Under Secretary of 
State, to confer on the situation generally 
with Mitchell Sharp, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, and Jean Chretien, Minister 
of Northern Development. 

The welcome accorded in Canada to an esti- 
mated 20,000 United States draft dodgers and 
military deserters has irritated Washington, 
while Canadians bristle over President Nixon's 
determination to go ahead with plans to 
station antiballistic missiles near the Cana- 
dian border. 

Underneath the annoyance is the chronic 
anxiety over the fact that the country’s pros- 
perity depends on United States investment, 
which the Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
cently reported totals nearly $27-billion—$2- 
billion higher than the total of two years ago. 

United States interests own or control 
about two-thirds of Canada’s manufacturing, 
forests, ofl and mineral production. 

Many of Canada’s leaders feel that this 
*Yankee economic invasion” should be turned 
back or placed under strict Government con- 
trol. But a majority of Canadians, politicians 
have found, are not prepared to pay the price 
of lower living stancards that withdrawal of 
United States investment would entail. 

Mr. Trudeau, who has called “living next to 


the United States like sleeping with an ele- 
phant,” calls on fellow Canadians to give the 
thought of ever buying Canada back. His 


Government, he told a Canadian inter- 
viewer last week, will work to divert our hard- 
earned investments more and more to areas 
of future potential greatness for Canada 
rather than try to spread our ownership or 
our investments all across the board. 


US. TV SHOWS REPLACED 


Just recently, the Canadian Radio-Televi- 
sion Commission announced that all broad- 
casting stations must increase their “Cana- 
dian content” programs to replace such fa- 
yorite United States imports as “I Love Lucy,” 
“Bonanza,” and, possibly, “The Ed Sullivan 
Show.” While the policy has been applauded 
by the press and politicians, one result has 
been an increase in applications for the serv- 
ices of cable television companies that bring 
in United States broadcasts. 

The United States cultural invasion is be- 
ing fought, too, in the universities, where 
some Canadians feel there are now too many 
professors from the United States, Profs. 
Robin Mathews and James Steel, who have 
spearheaded this fight at Ottawa's Carleton 
University, reported this week that more than 
75 per cent of new appointments in Cana- 
dian universities are going to non-Canadians, 
most of them from the United States. 

Canada's alarms have been set off loudly by 
the discovery of oil by United States com- 
panies in the North, in both Alaska and 
Canada’s Northwest Territories. Exploiting 
the huge deposites that may rival in size the 
Middle East fields could mean United States 
domination of Canada’s last frontier and 
could also bring disastrous pollution damage 
to the Arctic. 


MANHATTAN CRUISE RANKLES 


The voyages of the Manhattan in the 
Northwest Passage which Mr. Trudeau now 
says cautiously is Canada’s, symbolizes Can- 
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ada’s national anxiety. After completing 
trips through the Passage last summer, the 
Manhattan this week began a testing cruise 
in the ice-strewn waters of the eastern 
reaches of the Northwest Passage around 
Baffin Island. 

To make the Manhattan's second voyage 
acc*ptable to opposition party leaders and 
other critics, the Government required the 
vessel's owner, Humble Oil Company, not 
only to use once again an escort of Canadian 
icebreakers, but also to carry $6.5-million in 
accident insurance, and to satisfy a score of 
safety requirements to prevent oil-spill dam- 
age in case the vessel foundered. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 7, 1971] 


CANADIAN Group Ficuts U.S. RoLE—ATTRACTS 
INTEREST IN CURBING INFLUENCE OF NEIGHBOR 
(By Edward Cowan) 

Toronto, Feb. 6—From a two-room Toronto 
office, the Committee for an Independent 
Canada is striving to mobilize public opinion 
behind a drive to curtail United States in- 
fiuence on Canadian life. 

Appealing to what it calls Canada’s “sur- 
ging mood of self awareness,” the committee 
declares: “If we are to insure this country’s 
survival, the Federal Government must adopt 
legislative policies that will significantly di- 
minish the influence presently exerted by the 
United States—its citizens, its corporations 
and its institutions—on Canadian life.” 

Most United States citizens, only dimly 
aware of Canada, might find the committee's 
alarm unfounded or exaggerated. Among 
Canadians, however, the “independence” 
viewpoint is well entrenched and spreading. 

One reason is that this newest surge of 
Canadian nationalism has a broad appeal. 
The committee is concerned not only with 
business investment but also with education, 
culture, trade unionism, foreign policy and 
environment. 

TAKE-OVER ISSUE REVIVED 

Hardly a week goes by without controversy 
in Canada about United States influence. This 
week, the smoldering issue of take-overs by 
United States corporations burst into flames 
anew with a promise by the Government to do 
“everything possible” to prevent Ashland Oil, 
Inc. of Kentucky from gaining control over 
Home Oil Company, Ltd., Canada’s largest 
Canadian-controlled oil producer. 

Also this week, voices were raised to pro- 
test the proposed flooding of the Skagit Val- 
ley in southern British Columbia as part of 
a power project for Seattle. 

A few months ago, the acquisition by 
American companies of two Canadian text- 
book publishers produced a furor. Last sum- 
mer there was a hue and cry about the thou- 
sands of United States citizens who have 
bought vacation properties in Canada, either 
for their own use or for land speculation. 

The long-held belief that Canada needs 
foreign capital is being questioned. The 
Toronto-Dominion Bank commented the 
other day that Canada’s strong export-import 
surplus was “a healthy sympton of declining 
Canadian dependence on foreign capital.” 


DEVELOPMENT UNIT STARTED 


Last week the Government introduced leg- 
islation to create a Canada development cor- 
poration to promote Canadian ownership and 
control of business. 

In Ontario, the five candidates for the 
provincial leadership of the Progressive Con- 
servative party have been stressing economic 
nationalism, a departure from the policies 
of the Tory Government. 

This week, Flora MacDonald, the execu- 
tive director of the Committee for an inde- 
pendent Canada, made an organizing trip 
to the Western provinces. Later this month 
she will visit Eastern Canada. 

The committee already has a substantial 
beachhead in the West, where people are 
usually more eager for United States invest- 
ment than are Canadians in the East. 
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“We have three children and somehow in 
the generations of children that are yet to 
come there must be an independent Canada 
for them to live in,” a couple wrote from 
British Columbia. 

A letter to the committee from a Vancouver 
suburb says: “In our community of Surrey, 
our main street is virtually littered with 
American chain drive-ins and restaurants.” 

The independence issue is keenly felt by 
young people. “Every political science student 
in the country is doing a paper on it,” com- 
mented Christina L. Yankou, the committee's 
office manager. 

The committee’s long-range strategy is 
to create a climate of opinion that will cause 
the Government to restrict but not stop new 
foreign investment in Canada and to regu- 
late more closely foreign-owned industry. 

To achieve the widest possible following, 
the committee couches its goals in general 
terms. 

It says, for example, that “trade unions in 
Canada must have the autonomy necessary 
for them to reflect the aspirations of their 
Canadian membership.” Few Canadian mem- 
bers of United States-based unions would 
disagree. 

On the highly controversial question of 
limiting university teaching jobs open to 
United States citizens, the committee says: 
“... without in any way isolating ourselves 
from the benefits to be obtained abroad, 
there should be a reasonable degree of in- 
formation about Canada in the curriculum 
and a reasonable knowledge about Canada on 
the part of the members of the teaching per- 
sonnel.” 

The committee was conceived a year ago 
by Peter Newman, editor in chief of The 
Toronto Daily Star, Walter Gordon, the for- 
mer Finance Minister, and Abraham Rotstein, 
an economies professor at the University of 
Toronto. A founding committee of 13 in- 
cluded members of the three major political 


parties. 


[From the Chicago Tribune, July 18, 1971] 


Distrust OF UNITED STATES BY CANADIANS 
GROWING SINCE PENTAGON LEAK 
(By Eugene Griffin) 

OTTAWA, ONT., July 17.—Distrust of the 
United States has increased in Canada since 
the publication of the Pentagon papers. 

Canadians have gone so far as to express 
fears that the Pentagon may have secret 
plans for the use of force against a future 
Canadian government. They say the force 
could be used against a government that was 
considered unfriendly by Americans, espe- 
cially if they thought it were Communist. 

The extent to which some Canadian high 
school students are concerned about the 
danger of an American attack has disturbed 
the U.S. Embassy. 


U.S. THREAT SEEN 


Reports from Canada about the Pentagon 
papers, with editorials and comment by col- 
umunists, have pictured the U.S. as a military 
threat ruled by liars. 

At the same time, Canada is moving to- 
ward closer ties with the Soviet Union and 
Communist China. Communist aggression in 
South Viet Nam escapes critical comment, 
and statements from Hanoi are taken at face 
value. 

When the Viet Cong recently proposed the 
latest Communist terms for ending the war, 
the Toronto Globe and Mail said: "The 
United States government must, for once, be 
honest. It must negotiate in good faith; it 
must put away lies and manipulations. Noth- 
ing short of honesty will now serve the 
United States.” 

YANK WRITES LETTER 

The new Canadian attitude that the U.S. 
cannot be trusted has been felt in a per- 
sonal way by some American visitors who 
have been coming to Canada for years. 
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Gerald H. Gover of Gowanda, N.Y., has 
come to Canada for 15 years and is building 
& cottage in Ontario. He wrote the Toronto 
Star last week that he hoped that the “hate 
America” philosophy will not extend to the 
point of harming normal relations between 
the two countries. 

“For the first time since I started to come 
to Canada, there seems to be a feeling that 
maybe they [the Canadians] should just 
watch us,” Gover said. “Maybe there is some- 
thing about us that isn’t quite kosher.” 

Gover said there are few Canadians in the 
public eye “who do not feel that Americans 
are spawned by the devil.” 

In what Gover called the public eye are 
many Canadians who are raising an alarm 
about American influence on the economy, 
on schools and on national identity. They 
are pleased with Canada’s trade with Russia 
and Red China and glad that Canadian ex- 
ports to the U.S. last year dropped to 65 per 
cent from 71 per cent in 1969. 

Trudeau spoke during his trip to Moscow 
two months ago of the “growing conscious- 
ness among Canadians of the danger of our 
national identity from a cultural, economic 
and perhaps even military point of view.” 


REJECTS SUGGESTIONS 


Robert L. Stanfield, Conservative Party 
leader, said in a lecture at the National De- 
fense College at Kingston, Ont., that he re- 
jected suggestions there might be a military 
threat from the U.S. toward Canada. 

A commentator on national television re- 
cently suggested the existence of Pentagon 
plans for a military takeover of Canada, if a 
government should come to power that Wash- 
ington did not like. The commentator said 
that his remarks, concerning documents 
which he would like to steal from the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency or the Pentagon, 
were “unconfirmed, undocumented and pos- 
sibly even untrue.” 

The New Democratic Party, which has been 
the Cansdian political party most critical of 
the U.S. except for the Communists, has risen 
in popularity. New Democrats, who call them- 
selves Socialists, form the governments in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan and are a threat 
to the Conservative government in Ontario. 
They are gaining strength on the national 
scene. 

A recent public opinion poll showed the 
New Democrats neck and neck with Stan- 
field's Conservatives for second place to Tru- 
deau’s Liberals. 


[From the National Observer, Aug. 23, 1971] 


Less IMPORTED TV—CaNnaDA STEMS INFLUX OF 
AMERICAN CULTURE 


(By Frank Drea) 

The Great Culture Curtain is falling fast 
along the once-open border between Canada 
and the United States. 

Inch by inch, a Canadian federal agency 
and the Ontario government are cutting away 
the traditional U.S. influence in almost ey- 
ery Canadian cultural endeavor. 

So far, their policies have affected such 
American-dominated areas as publishing, 
television, and the music played on Canadian 
radio. Clearly, the major impact has been 
felt in television. 


BLACKING OUT COMMERCIALS 


Fewer American TV programs are being 
shown now on Canadian stations and tighter 
regulations over the next two years are go- 
ing to take even more off the tube. 

Also, a new Canadian radio-TV policy 
could eliminate almost all American com- 
mercials on programs brought into Canada 
by cable (community-antenna) systems, Un- 
der the policy, Canadian cable operators will 
be encouraged to black out the Madison Ave- 
nue message and substitute a Canadian sales 
pitch. 

In addition, the Canadian Radio-TV Com- 
mission (CRTC), which regulates broadcast- 
ing, proposes that Canadian companies ad- 
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vertising on U.S. TV stations in the border 
areas be prevented from deducting the adver- 
tising bills for tax purposes. 

Canadian audience response to U.S. TV is 
high, and so Canadian advertising on Ameri- 
can programs is a big business. Refusing tax 
deductions to Canadian advertisers on Amer- 
ican channels would keep an estimated $15,- 
000,000 in Canada. 

It has been the CRTC that has mounted 
the main attack on American popular culture 
pouring across the border. The commission 
is determined to make Canadian TV as Ca- 
nadian as possible without wiping out the 
CTV, the nation's private TV network. CTV 
has long depended on imported American 
programs to augment the handful it could 
afford to create and produce in Canada. 


ROYALTIES TO STATIONS 


The CRTC has moved to put millions of 
dollars into the private TV network so it can 
produce Canadian programs. The money 
would come by way of cable TV, which is 
sold in the Toronto area as a means of bring- 
ing in clearer color reception from Buffalo 
than can be obtained by aerial. 

New policies of the CRTC require cable 
companies to pay royalties to Canadian sta- 
tions that originate programs shown on the 
cable network. This is expected to yleld $4,- 
000,000 to the private stations in the year 
starting September 1972, which the govern- 
ment expects to be plowed back into Canadian 
TV production. 

To soften the impact on Canadian cable 
companies, the CRTC will let them scrub 
the American commercials on imported shows 
and insert Canadian commercials, presum- 
ably charging for showing the message. The 
commission just shrugs when asked how 
American TV stations along the border will 
like a cutoff of their advertising reach into 
Canada, which could reduce their advertising 
revenues. 

Three TV stations in Buffalo have a range 
of viewers—and thus an advertising-revenue 
base—in the southern Ontario area of Tor- 
onto-Hamilton-Kitchner, which has a popu- 
lation of 3,000,000. The loss of such an au- 
dience for advertising could be severe. 

The new emphasis on Canadian TV con- 
tent extends also to programing. At least 60 
percent of the programs shown on the gov- 
ernment-owned Canadian Broadcasting Corp. 
(CBS) must be Canadian, and no more than 
30 percent of its programs can be from any 
one “foreign country,” a phrase meaning ob- 
viously the United States. The other 10 per- 
cent of the programs can come from any- 
where, and most of them are from England 
(or from France for Quebec viewers). But in 
prime time the CBC's programs must be 
Canadian. 

CANADIAN MUSIC 

And beginning Oct. 1, 50 percent of the 
programs on the private network must be 
Canadian. But up to 45 percent of the net- 
work’s schedule can come from one country. 
By October 1972 it has to meet the 60 per- 
cent Candian-content rule. 

The restrictions on the amount of “for- 
eign” programs shown on Canadian TV 
are paying dividends. American producers 
willingly produce shows in Canada because 
production costs are lower, and their shows 
receive exposure on American network TV 
and also qualify as “Canadian content” for 
the lucrative Canadian market. 

Definitions of “Canadian content” extend 
even to the records played on radio music 
programs. At least 30 per cent of all records 
must either feature a Canadian artist or have 
been produced in Canada. 

In addition to these federal government 
actions, there is considerable antipathy to- 
ward U.S. book publishers and magazine- 
distributors by the Ontario government 
under its new leader, Premier William Davis. 

Mr. Davis has offered a grant of almost 
$1,000,000 to keep a major Canadian pub- 
lisher, McClelland and Stewart, from be- 
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coming a subsidiary of an American pub- 
lishing house. And his attorney general is 
preparing legislation to prevent book and 
magazine distribution from coming under 
American control. 

CONCERTED EFFORT 


A special government commission is in- 
vestigating the entire publishing field. It 
issued an interim report saying that there 
is a concerted effort by non-Canadians to 
gain control of the major distributors in 
Ontario. 

A year or so ago, almost any American 
visiting Canada could feel right at home 
watching “Canadian” TV. With the occa- 
sional exception of a British show, or the 
news, the programs were American. Radio 
stations played the American top 40, And on 
the newsstands, 95 of every 100 magazines 
were American. A Canadian paperback was a 
rare book (7 per cent of the market). 

But when the American vacationer returns, 
he may discover a new attraction: seeing 
and hearing the growth of a Canadian cul- 
ture that some thought did not exist. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 9, 
1971] 


Part II.—Canava: A SPECIAL RELATIONSHIP 


Canada’s suave Prime Minister Pierre El- 
liott Trudeau continues to treat the United 
States 10 percent import surcharge with all 
the cool restraint of the professional diplo- 
mat. And for that, bravo. But Mr. Trudeau is 
certainly not unmindful of the storm raging 
around his head, ard in his heart he can- 
not be kindly disposed toward Mr. Nixon 
for having precipitated it, 

Just how deeply resentment runs in Can- 
ada against the surcharge can be measured 
by Ottawa's sudden cancellation of discus- 
sions with Washington on joint use of energy 
resources on the North American Continent. 
Mr. Trudeau insists the two matters are un- 
related. But its timing would indicate other- 
wise. 

The move followed a visit to Canada last 
week by a United States Treasury official, who 
volunteered to the press the conditions on 
which Washington would be willing to lift 
the surcharge. 

Specifically up for question is the matter 
of the 1965 safeguard agreement on auto- 
motive free trade. The agreement was in- 
tended to be transitional, to give Canada a 
chance to establish its automotive industry 
and strengthen its economy. It has worked 
better than anybody expected, and today a 
good part of Canada’s balance of trade sur- 
plus comes from its automotive exports to 
the United States. There is good ground for 
argument that the 1965 pact is ready for up- 
dating with less favorable terms to Canada. 

But other comments by the American 
Treasury spokesman, hinting a desire for 
changes in Canada’s subsidies to industrial 
development in its depressed provinces, and 
readjustment of defense production-sharing 
agreements, seem considerably less justi- 
fiable. 

For one thing, it appears to Canadians that 
the United States is using the tariff sur- 
charge as a blunt weapon to hammer down 
its northern neighbor's internal efforts at 
industrial growth. 

Beyond this, it appears now that the 
United States is seeking bilateral negotia- 
tions, contrary to earlier assertions that it 
could not exempt Canada because the sur- 
charge was a universal policy. The only ra- 
tionale for this approach would be as a means 
of wresting concessions country by country 
in separate deals, Canada, far more than Ja- 
pan or Western Europe, is in a poor position 
to win anything in such a badly matched 
bout. The United States, as Canada’s best 
customer, buys 70 percent of its each 
year. And Canada is the United States’ best 
customer. Two economies so closely inter- 
twined—the one massively dominated by the 
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other—demand a special relationship status 
almost by definition. 

That relationship is far deeper than eco- 
nomics alone. The Nixon administration 


should recognize this and act accordingly. 


{From the Washington Post, Oct. 18, 1971] 
KOSYGIN ARRIVES IN OTTAWA 
(By Dusko Doder) 

Orrawa, October 17.—Premier Alexei 
Kosygin received a warm official welcome 
when he arrived here today as the first Soviet 
leader to visit Canada. 

He was greeted by Prime Minister Pierre 
Trudeau and a group of Canadian officials in 
a 20-minute ceremony in a huge hangar at 
the Uplands Canadian Air Force Base about 
15 miles south of here. 

There were no crowds as Kosygin and 
Trudeau rode side-by-side in a limousine 
from the airport to the hotel Chateau 
Laurier. 

Trudeau, who celebrated his 52nd birth- 
day today, was in an exuberant mood. Kosy- 
gin’s presence here was seen as a demon- 
stration of Canada’s growing independence 
from the United States. 

Coming at a period of strained relations 
between Ottawa and Washington, the eight- 
day visit was more than a courtesy call in 
return for Trudeau's trip to the Soviet Union 
last May. 

Kosygin, who accepted a standing offer to 
visit Canada after President Nixon an- 
nounced his new economic policy Aug. 15, 
is believed to have come here to exploit the 
current wave of anti-Americanism and wean 
Canada away from the United States. 

Rigid precautions were in effect here for 
fear of protests by Jewish and other anti- 
Communist groups. There was no advance 
publicity of Kosygin’s arrival and there were 
no incidents here today. 

A group of 25 young Jews waited in front 
of the hotel where Kosygin is staying. How- 
ever, their boos were drowned out by cheers 
of about 100 bystanders including some resi- 
dent Soviet personnel. 

Kosygin acknowledged the cheers, but he 
appeared tired after a nine-hour journey 
aboard an Dysuhin-62D jet from Moscow to 
Ottawa. 

He is scheduled to begin talks with Trudeau 
on Monday. Canadian and Soviet sources 
here said the two sides have worked out 
nearly all details of a Soviet-Canadian cul- 
tural exchange agreement. It was expected 
that the agreement would be signed during 
Kosygin’s stay in Ottawa. 

The Soviet leader was accompanied by his 
daughter, Mrs. German Gyishiani, who was 
greeted by Mrs. Trudeau with a bouquet of 
roses. 

Mrs. Trudeau, 23, is expecting her first baby 
in December. 

There were only a few East European am- 
bassadors at the airport today. U.S. Ambas- 
sador Adolph Schmidt and Chinese Ambas- 
sador Huan Hua were not there, but their 
presence was not required by Canadian pro- 
tocol. 

However, the American and Chinese Am- 
bassadors will have an opportunity to meet 
Kosygin at a diplomatic reception given by 
the Soviet Ambassador on Wednesday. 

During the talks here Trudeau and Kosy- 
gin are expected also to discuss an expansion 
of trade and other commercial relations be- 
tween the two countries. 

Trudeau has been developing an independ- 
ent foreign policy to counter what he called 
the “overpowering presence” of the United 
States that poses dangers “to our national 
identity from a cultural, economic and per- 
haps even military point of view.” 

Last May he signed an agreement with the 
Soviet Union for regular contacts and con- 
sultations between the two nations, includ- 
ing once-a-year sessions on the foreign min- 
isterial level, covering a gamut of issues rang- 
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ing from scientific exchanges to threats to 
peace. 

The protocol established a relationship 
similar to the one between Moscow and 
Paris, This policy of enhancing Canada’s 
world status has gained strong backing here 
particularly after Mr. Nixon imposed a 10 
per cent surcharge on all imports to the 
United States, a move Canadians claim is 
brutally hurting the economy. 

Canadian officials said they intended to 
expand their trade with the Soviet Union 
which has mainly been limited to wheat sales 
up to now. This is why Kosygin’s schedule 
calls for a number of yisits to industrial and 
research firms here. 

Kosygin will stay in Ottawa until Wednes- 
day when he goes on a tour of the country 
that will take him to Montreal, Vancouver, 
Edmunton and Toronto, where he ends his 
trip on Oct. 25. 


BIRCH BAYH—A MOMENT OF 
TRUTH 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I noted 
in this morning’s newspaper an article 
that is uncommonly poignant and mov- 
ing, written by the well-known colum- 
nist, Mr. Tom Braden. The article deals 
with our colleague from Indiana, Senator 
BircH Bayn, and the illness that has be- 
fallen his lovely wife, Marvella. 

No introductory remarks of mine could 
embellish this article, so fitting and so 
well deserved. Senator BAYH is an excep- 
tionally fine gentleman, and I am happy 
to see such a tribute to him and Marvella 
published in the Washington Post. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Brrcw BAYH—A MOMENT or TRUTH 


Not since the 19th century has it been 
fashionable to write of politics in terms of 
romance, but the demise of the presidential 
candidacy of Sen. Birch Bayh of Indiana can- 
not be summarized in other terms, 

Birch Bayh is in love with his wife—almost 
embarrassingly in love with his wife—as 
when he slips her notes across dining-room 
tables, or refers to his life in time sequences, 
“before” or “after I met Marvella.” 

So it was that on Friday, Oct. 8, Bayh 
called four of his staffers to the hospital, 
Doctors had told him the news about Mar- 
vella Bayh, a biond girl who still looks a 
little like a high school cheerleader. It was 
not good news. 

Other men might have come to a different 
decision, George Wallace once did, And no 
matter that Bayh was not one of the front- 
runners; he had made a large investment— 
$750,000 by his own probably understated 
estimated, He had built up campaign orga- 
nizations in primary states; he had 15 paid 
workers in the field; he had recently received 
assurances of sufficient money to see him 
through the Wisconsin primary. His wife, so 
the doctors hope, will recover. But Bayh could 
not be with Marvella and be with a presi- 
dential campaign. And so he chose, 

It was not a difficult decision. Birch and 
Marvella Bayh met during a junior farmer 
debating contest—“Should the people of the 
United States approve a loan to Britain?” 
They began life on an Indiana farm worry- 
ing about pigs getting across the road. They 
have shared two near brushes with death, 
once on the highway when Marvella’s sight 
hung in the balance; again with Edward 
Kennedy when Birch Bayh hauled his wife 
aad Kennedy from a burning aircraft. 

The farm was not enough for the Bayhs, 
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though they had worked and saved to ac- 
quire it. He wanted to go to law school and 
into politics; she went to work to help him. 
They have had the kind of marriage which 
people gaze upon with an astonishment that 
sometimes gives way to the protection of 
Sarcasm. It would be more honest to applaud. 

There was never much chance that Birch 
Bayh could have won the Democratic nom- 
ination. He might have gone to the conven- 
tion with Indiana’s votes plus scattering 
from Wisconsin and California. His decision 
can have little effect upon the nominations. 

But his race for the Presidency was in the 
American tradition one explained by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt: “Don’t flinch; don’t foul; 
play the game square.” The rule contains the 
great wisdom that if you lose you win—be- 
cause you played. What is forbidden in the 
game is to say, “I don’t think I'll try.” 

Consciously or unconsciously, Birch Bayh 
has followed this tradition all his life. His 
withdrawal from the presidential race only 
means that he will be playing the game on 
the floor of the Senate and at a time when 
the Senate’s other leaders will be affording 
him clear field. 

With Muskie, Jackson, McGovern, Hum- 
phrey, Harris, perhaps even Proxmire oc- 
cupied elsewhere, there is the more room for 
Bayh, who will certainly play an important 
Tole in the Senate confirmation of President 
Nixon’s appointees to the Supreme Court and 
may emerge—once the Democratic nomina- 
tion is settled—as the Senate’s most infu- 
ential figure. 

Running for President in the way Bayh has 
been running—that is by cross-country cam- 
paigning—is marvelously broadening to the 
mind. The intricate game involving courte- 
sies, interests and deals with which senators 
must turn themselves gives way to knowledge 
of felt needs and a just harvest. It would be 
surprising if after the experience of an all- 
out campaign, Bayh did not become a voice 
worth hearing. 

Meantime, his withdrawal from the race— 
like his entry—is in the old American tra- 
dition. The regret his rivals have expressed 
to him must be tinged with respect. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
would associate myself with the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Idaho. 
No two finer people ever lived than 
Marvella and BIRCH BAYH. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator, 
and I share his sentiments completely. 


ERNEST FITZGERALD DESERVES AN 
OPEN HEARING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it is 
now almost 2 years since the Air Force 
fired A. Ernest Fitzgerald. Fitzgerald was 
the cost-efficiency expert who testified 
before the Joint Economic Committee in 
November 1968 about the huge cost- 
overruns on the C5—A plane. Events have 
since proven Fitzgerald right about the 
C5-A program, but the Air Force re- 
warded Fitzgerald's candor with a notice 
that his services were no longer needed. 

Fitzgerald appealed the Air Force ac- 
tion to the Civil Service Commission, 
seeking to have his job reinstated. He 
expected that an open hearing before the 
Commission would air the reasons why 
he was fired and bring out into the open 
some of the scurrilous gossip top Air 
Force officials had been circulating con- 
eerning Fitzgerald. 

But the Commission denied Fitz- 
gerald’s request for an open hearing. In 
my opinion, this deprived Fitzgerald of 
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his right to due process of law. Fitz- 
gerald thought so too, and appealed the 
Commission’s denial of his request for 
an open hearing to the U.S. district 
court. The district court also thought 
Fitzgerald was being deprived of due 
process, and mandated the Commission 
to hold an open hearing. 

That was in June. But the Commission 
still has not held an open hearing; nor 
does it have any present intention of 
doing so. Recently, I wrote to the chair- 
man of the Commission, Robert Hamp- 
ton, asking what was holding things up. 
The Commission’s answer: No hearing 
would be held—open or closed—until the 
Commission appeals the district court 
decision to the U.S. court of appeals, and 
until the appeals court hands down a 
decision. 

Mr, President, that could take 
months. It may even take years, if a 
further appeal is taken to the Supreme 
Court. Of course, this is precisely the 
point. The longer the Air Force can put 
off a hearing, the more difficult it will be 
to reconstruct the sordid reasons for fir- 
ing Fitzgerald. The Air Force wants to 
get off the hook. And it may succeed in 
doing so if an open hearing is not held 
in this case post haste. 

Mr. President, two recent articles by 
Clark Mollenhoff, Washington corre- 
spondent for the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, reveal some of the scurrilous 
gossip that was circulated about Fitz- 
gerald prior to his firing, and provides 
some background on the reasons why the 
Air Force fired him. I ask unanimous 
consent that my correspondence with 
Chairman Hampton and the two articles 
by Mr. Mollenhoff be printed in the 
Recorp. These demonstrate how impera- 
tive it is that Fitzgerald’s request for an 
open hearing be granted without further 
delay. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
September 17, 1971. 
Hon. ROBERT E. HAMPTON, 
Chairman, Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: As you will recall, last 
May, I wrote you concerning Ernest Fitz- 
gerald’s case before the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. My letter urged the Commission to 
grant Mr. Fitzgerald’s request for an open 
hearing. 

In June, the U.S. District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ruled that Mr. Fitzgerald 
is entitled to an open hearing. The court 
stressed “the important advantages of a pub- 
lic hearing . . . to the extent of being taken 
for granted as an ingredient of due process.” 

The court specifically rejected the Com- 
mission’s main argument that the hearing 
should be closed to protect Mr. Fitzgerald's 
privacy. 

“This consideration is obviously of no va- 
lidity where it is the appellant-employee who 
wants the open hearing”, the court said. 

Despite this decision, the Chief of the Ap- 
peals Examining Office has persisted in deny- 
ing Mr. Fitzgerald's request for an open hear- 
ing. He bases his denial on the fact that an 
appeal from the District Court's decision has 
been filed with the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no justification 
whatsoever for this arbitrary action. If any- 
thing, this represents a greater infringement 
of Mr. Pitzgerald’s due process rights than 
the original denial. It will take months, pos- 
sibly even years, before all possible appeals 
have been exhausted. By then, witnesses may 
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be unavailable. Other evidence may be de- 
stroyed. There may be a change in admin- 
istrations. Thus, if the hearing is delayed 
pending the outcome of the appeal, the case 
may well become moot. And Mr. Fitzgerald 
will have forever lost his right to redress, 

On the other side of the coin, if an open 
hearing is held now, and the appeal should 
later be decided in the government's favor, 
there would be no permanent harm. None 
of the parties’ rights would be violated. And 
the case would be disposed of—one way or 
the other. 

In short, to postpone this case pending 
appeal is to risk incurring substantial harm— 
harm to Mr. Fitzgerald, harm to the Congress, 
and harm to the public. 

To proceed now can incur no harm and it 
is the only way the rights of all parties can 
be fully vindicated. 

I hope the Commission will proceed in this 
case without further delay. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senator. 
U.S. Crvm, SERVICE Commission, 
Washington, D.C., September 30, 1971. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: I have given care- 
ful consideration to your letter of Septem- 
ber 17, 1971, requesting that the Civil Service 
Commission resume the hearing on the 
reduction-in-force appeal of Mr. Ernest 
Fitzgerald on an open-to-the-public basis. I 
must respectfully decline that request for 
the reason set out below. 

As your letter notes, Mr. Fitzgerald 
brought suit on the open-hearing issue and 
the district court ruled in his favor. In- 
cidentally, we did not base our principal de- 
fense in that suit on the matter of the 
appellant’s personal privacy. Our defense in- 
volves several considerations the gist of which 
appear in my letter to you dated June 1, 
1971. It is our belief that the position of the 
Government in this law suit is sound and is 
in the best interests of all concerned. For 
that reason we have recommended that the 
Department of Justice appeal the decision 
of the district court. 

This brings us to the reason why your re- 
quest must be denied. To hold an open hear- 
ing on Mr. Fitzgerald's appeal at this time 
would, in the opinion of my General Counsel, 
compromise the Government's standing to 
appeal the district court’s decision by moot- 
ing the basic controversy now in issue in the 
case. As we sincerely believe our position is a 
proper one that should be resolved in the 
litigation, we do not feel we should endanger 
such a resolution by changing our position 
at this time. 

I regret our inability to respond to your 
letter more favorably. We agree on one thing, 
however, and that is the need for expedition. 
We specifically requested the Department of 
Justice to expedite its determination whether 
an appeal should be taken, and its handling 
of the appeal should appeal be authorized. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT E. HAMPTON, Chairman. 


PITFALLS AHEAD FOR Nixon 
(By Clark Molenhof) 

WasHINnGrTonN, D.C.—President Nixon has 
permitted the Air Force to maneuver him 
into support of the effort to fire A. Ernest 
Fitzgerald, the man who uncovered the mas- 
sive cost overruns in the C-5A air transport 
contract with Lockheed. 

The Justice Department has filed an ap- 
peal from a ruling by United States District 
Court Judge William Bryant that the use of 
closed hearings in the Fitzgerald case ts “un- 
constitutional” and a violation of “due proc- 
ess" to which the cost analyst is entitled. 

Until Judge Bryant entered his order, the 
Nixon administration and Civil Service Com- 
mission Chairman Robert Hampton could 
claim they weren’t espousing the Air Force 
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thesis that the burden of proof was on Fitz- 
gerald to prove he is entitled to a public 
hearing. 

Only a few weeks ago, Chairman Hampton 
indicated Judge Bryant’s decision wouldn’t 
be appealed. However, he has now authorized 
the appeal of the order which said the Civil 
Service Commission is “permanently en- 
joined from holding hearings closed to the 
press and the public in the appeal of plain- 
tiff Fitzgerald.” 

Fitzgerald is the former Air Force cost 
analyst who in 1968 revealed to Sen. William 
Proxmire’s subcommittee on economy in gov- 
ernment that there was a $2 billion cost over- 
run on the C-5A Galaxy jet transport plane. 
He was dismissed by the Air Force a few 
months later. 

The Air Force has denied there was any 
connection between Fitzerald’s testimony be- 
fore Proxmire’s committee and the decision 
to crop him. The military officials say Fitz- 
gerald’s job was eliminated in an economy 
reshuffling. 

The problems for the White House over 
the Fitzgerald dismissal are sure to multiply 
once there is a clear understanding that the 
White House backs the appeal based on the 
Air Force thesis that closed hearings do not 
violate due process and are not unconstitu- 
tional. 

There is no claim by the Air Force that the 
national security would be endangered by 
open hearings. The Air Force is also seeking 
to hide the story that its spokesmen scam- 
pered all over Washington explaining there 
were some highly questionable activities on 
the part of Fitzgerald that was the real reason 
he was being fired. They hinted darkly at 
some “conflict of interest” on Fitzgerald's 
part. 

The problem of the cost overruns involved 
actions taken in the last months of the John- 
son administration. There was no reason for 
either President Nixon or Defense Secretary 
Melvin Laird to get involved. 

Yet, over a period of the last three years, 
the Nixon administration has permitted it- 
self to be pulled deeper into the Fitzgerald 
matter by Air Force Secretary Robert Sea- 
mans, Jr., and the legal offices of both the 
Air Force and Civil Service Commission. 

While the Air Force takes the position that 
Fitzgerald's job was abolished, Fitzgerald 
claims he is simply being fired because he 
“told the truth.” He is trying to get his job 
back through Civil Service procedures. 

Fitzgerald contends the Air Force wants 
& closed hearing to avoid exposure of its 
“smear campaign” against him. 

Fitzgerald argues that closed hearings are 
provided for in the law solely as “a protec- 
tion for the employe” and not as a prota- 
tion for the government, Only national se- 
curity grounds could be used by the Air Force 
in insisting that its witnesses appear in 
closed session. 

Fitzgerald went through several days of 
closed hearings before taking his case before 
Judge Bryant in June. Judge Bryant rulea 
“this closed hearing is unconstitutional and, 
if allowed to proceed, would result in a fun- 
damental right forever lost to him (Fitz- 
gerald). 

“The important advantages of a public 
hearing in judicial and quasi-judicial pro- 
ceedings have been thoroughly recognized— 
to the extent of being taken for granted as 
an ingredient of due process,” Judge Bryant 
ruled. 

“In federal criminal prosecutions a public 
hearing is guaranteed by the Sixth Amend- 
ment to our Constitution. As for civil pro- 
ceedings, Federal Rule of Civil Procedure 77 
(B) requires that ‘all trials upon the merits 
shall be conducted in open court and insofar 
as convenient in a regular courtroom’,” he 
said. 

“As against all the weighty considerations 
favoring open hearings, the only justification 
of any substance that defendants (the Air 
Force) have advanced in support of the regu- 
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lation’s flat prohibition of them is the protec- 
tion of the privacy of the appellant-employe,” 
Judge Bryant said. “This consideration is 
obviously of no validity where it is the ap- 
pellant-employe who wants the open hear- 
ing.” 

Herman D. Staiman, as hearing officer, has 
suspended hearings pending an appeal by 
the Justice Department. 

There is every reason to believe that the 
appeals court in Washington and the United 
States Supreme Court would feel as strongly 
about open hearings being a part of due proc- 
ess as Judge Bryant. By pursuing the appeal, 
the Nixon administration has left the Pres- 
ident vulnerable to barbs from his political 
foes on the basic issue of a government em- 
ploye's right to a free and open trial. 


WATCH ON WASHINGTON 
(By Clark Mollenhoff) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—On at least two occa- 
sions in 1969, the Air Force received in- 
vestigative reports from its field offices clear- 
ing A. Ernest Fitzgerald of allegations of 
“conflicts of interest.” 

Those reports were on file several months 
before Air Force spokesmen began telling 
legislative leaders the story that Fitzgerald, 
the cost analyst who has exposed the billion 
dollar cost overruns on Lockheed’s C—5A 
transport plane, was involved in provable 
“conflicts of interest.” 

The existence of those reports clearing 
Pitzgerald is at least part of the reason that 
Air Force Secretary Robert C. Seamans, Jr., 
and Assistant Air Force Secretary Spencer 
J. Schedler are insisting on closed hearings 
in Fitzgerald’s fight against his firing from 
his job. 

At least two Air Force personnel have writ- 
ten Fitzgerald and, in subsequent conversa- 
tions, have verified the existence of the two 
RUC (Referred Upon Completion) reports. 
The two said that despite the hazard involved 
in telling the truth they will testify in sup- 
port of the Fitzgerald contention that top 
Air Force officials were peddling untrue stories 
about Fitzgerald’s “conflict of interest” at 
the White House and in Congress. 

Both have said they would prefer not to 
testify because of an understanding of how it 
might wreck a career by telling the truth 
but would do so under a subpoena from Fitz- 
gerald. 

Apparently, the strategy by the Air Force 
and Civil Service Commission Chairman 
Robert Hampton is to avoid a public hearing 
as long as possible. U.S. District Court Judge 
William Bryant has ruled a closed hearing is 
unconstitutional because it does not provide 
Fitzgerald with due process in his challenge 
to the firing. 

The Nixon White House has given the okay 
to an appeal of Judge Bryant's ruling. 

The Air Force is trying to avoid exposure 
of its activities to “get Fitzgerald” and the 
manner in which these efforts were coordi- 
nated through investigations paid for by a 
defense contractor. 

Fitzgerald was fired by Schedler, the assist- 
ant secretary for financial management, in 
November, 1969, and was immediately re- 
placed by John J. Dyment of New York. Dy- 
ment was a partner in Arthur Young & 
Company, the auditor for Lockheed, and co- 
defendent in a suit charging both companies 
with concealing the massive cost overruns on 
Lockheed’s C-5A. 

The complaints from Congress about the 
“incredible insensitivity” that involved hir- 
ing of Dyment as a consultant for the Air 
Force were highlighted by Representative 
William Moorhead (Dem., Pa.) who wrote 
President Nixon urging him to repudiate the 
“punitive action” against Fitzgerald. 

Here is a chronology of events: 

November, 1968—Fitzgerald testified before 
the joint congressional subcommittee on the 
$2 billion in cost overruns on the C—5A. 

Early in 1969—an Air Force investigation 
of Fitzgerald was quietly launched in con- 
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nection with conflict of interest charges. The 
charges linked Fitzgerald with Performance 
Technology Corp., a small firm in Waltham, 
Mass. 

May, 1969—the first investigation cleared 
Fitzgerald. He had held a 30 per cent stock 
interest in the firm prior to joining govern- 
ment service. 

Fitzgerald had been with the New England 
firm, which had some government contracts, 
from 1962 until the fall of 1965. However, 
he sold his interest for $14,000 before joining 
the Air Force as a cost analyst in September, 
1965. 

August, 1969—the Air Force started an- 
other investigation of Performance Tech- 
nology Corp. again to make a “conflict of 
interest” case. Again, the RUC report cleared 
Fitzgerald. 

November, 1969—top officials of the Air 
Force, including Secretary Seamans and As- 
sistant Secretary Schedler, met the com- 
plaints of the Fitzgerald firing by Senator 
William Proxmire (Dem., Wis.), Representa- 
tive Moorhead and others with the already 
discredited “conflict of interest” allegation 
in connection with Performance Technology 
Corp. 

December, 1969—Schedler declined when 
asked to put the allegation against Fitz- 
gerald in writing for the White House. 

The question of whether Seamans or 
Schedler or someone at the top level in the 
Special Investigations Office headed by Brig- 
adier General Joseph Cappucci was aware 
of the misinformation about the alleged 
conflict can only be answered by a detailed 
examination of the Fitzgerald investigation 
file. 

Legal appeals in the case have resulted 
in staying Judge Bryant’s order for an open 
hearing and could delay it for months. Fitz- 
gerald contends some of his key witnesses 
inside the Air Force have already gone or 
are dead, and that there is a real danger 
that files will be stripped, lost or misplaced. 

Fitzgerald, who has caused the Air Force 
a great deal of embarrassment over his C-5A 
disclosures, has no illusions about what the 
Air Force might do to his file. 


ORDERS FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATORS KENNEDY, BYRD OF 
WEST VIRGINIA, ALLOTT, AND 
BELLMON TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, immediately following the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Rrsicorr), the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusets 
(Mr. KENNEDY) be recognized for not to 
exceed 15 minutes; to be followed by 
recognition of the junior Senator from 
West Virginia, now speaking, for not to 
exceed 15 minutes; to be followed by 
recognition of the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT) for not to 
exceed 15 minutes; to be followed by the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. BELLMON) for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN), Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR SCHWEIKER ON THURSDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Thursday next, October 21, 1971, im- 
mediately following the recognition of 
the two leaders under the standing order, 
the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
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sylvania (Mr. ScHWEIKER) be recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred, as indicated: 

REPORT ON FINAL DETERMINATION OF CLAIMS 
or CERTAIN INDIANS 


A letter from the Chairman, Indian Claims 
Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on its final determination with re- 
spect to docket No. 293, Swinomish Tribal 
Community, Plaintiff, v. The United States 
of America, Defendant (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORT ON PROPERTY ACQUISITIONS OF EMER- 
GENCY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 

A letter from the Director of Civil Defense, 
Department of the Army, reporting, pursuant 
to law, on property acquisitions of emergency 
supplies and equipment, for the quarter 
ended September 30, 1971; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


Report ON CONTRACTS For MILITARY CON- 
STRUCTION AWARDED WITHOUT FORMAL AD- 
VERTISEMENT 


A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
contracts for military construction awarded 
without formal advertisement, for the 6- 
month period ended June 30, 1971 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT OF THE 
ECONOMIC STABILIZATION Act OF 1970 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion to extend and amend the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1970, as amended, and 
for other purposes (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Banking, Hous- 
ing, and Urban Affairs. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF RAIL PASSENGER 
SERVICE Acr or 1970 


A letter from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the Rail Passenger Service 
Act of 1970 in order to provide financial as- 
sistance to the National Railroad Passenger 
Corporation for the purpose of purchasing 
railroad equipment, and for other purposes 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS 
Act or 1934 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, to 
permit the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to grant radio station licenses in the 
safety and special and experimental radio 
services directly to aliens, representatives of 
aliens, foreign corporations, or domestic cor- 
porations with alien officers, directors, or 
stockholders; and to permit aliens holding 
such radio station licenses to be licensed as 
operations (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report entitled “Pricing of Noncompeti- 
tive Contracts Subject to the Requirements 
of the Truth-In-Negotiations Act—A Sum- 
mary of Reports Issued in Fiscal Year 1971,” 
Department of Defense, dated October 14, 
1971 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 
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REPORT ON CLAIMS OF CERTAIN INDIANS 


A letter from the Chief Commissioner, U.S. 
Court of Claims, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on the 
claim of certain Kaw Indians against the 
United States, Congressional Reference 2-69 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATIVE TO NARCOTIC 
ADDICTS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
amend title 18 of the United States Code to 
authorize the Attorney General to provide 
care for narcotic addicts who are placed on 
probation, released on parole, or mandatorily 
released (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Reports RELATIVE TO THIRD AND SIXTH 
PREFERENCE CLASSIFICATION FOR CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, re- 
ports relative to third and sixth preference 
classification for certain aliens (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 


By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Alabama; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service: 


“H.J. Res. 199 


“Memorializing the President of the United 
States to have the United States Post Office 
issue a commemorative stamp honoring 
the United Spanish War Veterans. 
“Whereas, The Spanish-American War was 

the dawn of this Nation's leadership among 

the nations of the world, and it marked the 

last great conflict between the people of a 

free, self-governing republic and that of an 

absolute monarchy; and 

“Whereas, It was this country's first war 
for humanity, and the only one hundred per- 
cent volunteer army the world has ever 
known. Twenty thousand volunteers were 
called, and two million answered those calls. 
Four hundred and eighty-three thousand 
served, and one million five hundred and 
seventeen thousand were not needed. The 
men came from all parts of our country, the 
North, the South, the East and the West. 
These soldiers wiped out sectionalism, and 
healed the wounds of civil strife, marking 
the rebirth of a Nation; and 

“Whereas, The Spanish War Veteran re- 
ceived no bonus, no war risk insurance, no 
adjusted compensation, no vocational train- 
ing and no hospitalization until 1922, twenty 
years after the Spanish War was over; and 

“Whereas, The veterans of all our wars 
have been brave and worthy sons of America. 
Millions went to war before the Spanish- 
American soldier and millions have gone 
since, yet, he stands unique, distinctive, one 
who deserves the admiration of all mankind; 
and 

“Whereas, The issuance of a commemora- 
tive postage stamp would be a fitting ac- 
knowledgement that this country has not 
forgotten these men; now therefore, 

“Be it resolved by the Legislature of Ala- 
bama, both Houses thereof concurring, That 
we do urge the President of the United 
States and the United States Post Office su- 
thorities to issue a stamp or stamps com- 
memorating the unique history written by 
the deeds of the Spanish-American War Sol- 
dier, and honoring the United Spanish War 
Veterans; and 

“Be it further resolved, That copies of this 
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resolution be transmitted to President Nixon, 
the Postmaster General, Senators Allen and 
Sparkman, to each member of the Alabama 
delegation in the House of Representatives 
and to the Speaker of the House and Presi- 
dent of the Senate.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 41— 
RELATIVE TO DRAFT OF POLICE OFFICERS 


“Whereas, It has come to the attention of 
the Legislature of the State of California that 
some local draft boards of the United States 
Selective Service System in this state have 
been, and are, classifying in class I-A, and 
inducting into the armed services of the 
United States, many full-time, sworn peace 
officers employed by municipalities and pub- 
lic agencies in the State of California; and 

“Whereas, It has also come to the atten- 
tion of this Legislature that other local draft 
boards in the State of California have been, 
and are, classifying full-time, sworn peace 
officers within their jurisdiction in class II-A, 
thereby deferring said peace officers from 
induction into the armed services of the 
United States; and 

“Whereas, Full-time, sworn peace officers 
may qualify for classification in class II-A 
in that their employment as peace officers is 
necessary to the maintenance of the national 
health, safety and interest; and 

“Whereas, These peace officers are en- 
gaged as vital fighters in the domestic war 
against crime and violence; and 

“Whereas, The continued practice of cer- 
tain local draft boards in classifying peace 
officers in class I-A has had, and will con- 
tinue to have, adverse and disruptive effect 
upon the ability of the police and sheriffs” 
departments of this state to fight crime and 
protect the citizens of the State of California; 
now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate 
of the State of California, jointly, That 
the Legislature of the State of California 
memorializes the Director of the Selective 
Service to uniformly classify all full-time, 
sworn peace officers in class II-A so that the 
lives and properties of the citizens of the 
State of California not be placed in jeopardy 
for lack of peace officers; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States, and to the Di- 
rector of the Selective Service.” 

Two joint resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of California; to the Committee 
on Commerce: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 47— 
RELATIVE TO AN OIL SPILL STRIKE Force 


“Whereas, A nucleus national level strike 
force, consisting of personnel trained, pre- 
pared, and available to provide the necessary 
services to carry out the National Oil and 
Hazardous Materials Pollution Contingency 
Plan has been established by the United 
States Coast Guard; and 

“Whereas, Such a strike force is presently 
located on the East Coast of the United 
States; and 

“Whereas, The strike force is being aug- 
mented and ultimately will be sited at loca- 
tions throughout the country; and 

“Whereas, The preponderance of oil vessel 
traffic on the West Coast of the United States 
and the experience of the recent San Fran- 
cisco Bay spill warrant the assignment of the 
next trained strike force to a West Coast 
port; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and the Senate 
of the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California me- 
morializes the President of the United States 
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and the United States Coast Guard to assign 
the next nucleus national level strike force 
team established by the United States Coast 
Guard to the West Coast; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States and to the Commandant of 
the United States Coast Guard.” 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 53— 
RELATIVE TO WHALES 


“Whereas, The world population of whales 
has been and continues to be seriously re- 
duced due to increasingly effective hunting 
methods utilizing modern technology; and 

“Whereas, The harvesting of whales is no 
longer necessary because adequate substi- 
tutes are now easily available for every prod- 
uct resulting from the processing of whales; 
and 

“Whereas, Several species of whale have 
already been so reduced in number that they 
are now included on the endangered species 
list of the Department of the Interior; and 

“whereas, The only whales still hunted by 
whalers of this country are on the endan- 
gered species list of the Department of the 
Interior, and include, among others, the sel, 
finback, sperm, bowhead, blue, humpback, 
white, and gray whales; and 

“Whereas, On March 1, 1971, Maurice H. 
Stans, the Secretary of Commerce, announced 
his intention to ban the taking of all whales 
on the endangered species list of the De- 
partment of the Interior, and has fixed a 
final termination date of December 31, 1971, 
for such activities; and 

“Whereas, The International Whaling 
Commission has allotted a quota of 40 fin- 
back whales, 51 sei whales, and 75 sperm 
whales to the United States in spite of the 
fact that these species have been reduced 
in number sufficiently to result in their in- 
clusion on the endangered species list of the 
Department of the Interior; and 

“Whereas, Permission has been granted 
for the hunting of whales until the end of 
this year even though such whales are en- 
dangered species; and 

“Whereas, A total of 166 whales may be 
taken before December ?1, 1971, all of which 
are considered endangered species by the De- 
partment of the Interior; now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California urgently 
requests the Secretary of Commerce, Maurice 
H. Stans, to immediately ban all whaling 
activities from the United States in order to 
save as many whales as possible for reprop- 
agation; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of California respectfully memorializes 
the President and Congress of the United 
States to work diligently with other nations 
which are still involyed in whaling and with- 
in the International Whaling Commission to 
terminate as soon as possible the hunting of 
any species of whale; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Secretary of Commerce, 
to the Secretary of the Interior, to the Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives, and to 
each Senator and Representative from Cali- 


fornia in the Congress of the United States.” “ 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 50—RELA- 
TIVE TO ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL 
PARK IN THE AREA OF THE SANTA MONICA 
MOUNTAINS AND THE SHORES AND WATERS OF 
THE SANTA BARBARA CHANNEL AND SANTA 
Monica Bay 
“Whereas, The region generally encom- 

passing the Santa Monica Mountains west- 
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ward from the San Diego Freeway and east- 
ward from Point Mugu, portions of the 
beaches and seashore of Santa Monica Bay 
westward from Sunset Boulevard, and the 
Santa Barbara Channel eastward from Point 
Mugu is an area of significant natural, scenic, 
scientific, and historic value; and 

“Whereas, Such wilderness and near wil- 
derness areas which are adjacent to large 
expanding centers of urban population are 
ever increasingly threatened by land devel- 
opment and pollution; and 

“Whereas, The region possesses unique 
environmental values and should be pre- 
served as a national park for the benefit of 
future generations; and 

“Whereas, Preservation and recreational 
use of this region would enhance the enyi- 
ronment of contiguous communities by the 
multiple use of resources, would provide 
green belt open spaces, and would make this 
area available for the use and enjoyment of 
great numbers of people; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to enact, 
implement, and support legislation to estab- 
lish a national park in California in the 
region generally encompassing the Santa 
Monica Mountains westward from the San 
Diego Freeway and eastward from Point 
Mugu, portions of the beaches and seashore 
of Santa Monica Bay westward from Sunset 
Boulevard, and the Santa Barbara Channel 
eastward from Point Mugu; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the 
Assembly transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No, 34— 
RELATIVE TO CLINICAL LABORATORIES 

“Whereas, The citizens of the State of 
California are developing a growing, critical 
awareness of the quality of available health 
care; and 

“Whereas, The State of California has, for 
over 30 years, led in the field of regulation 
and licensing of the clinical laboratory; and 

“Whereas, This leadership was attained 
only through the active participation and 
cooperation of all professionals working and 
licensed within the field; and 

“Whereas, Congress has recognized the 
important contribution of the clinical labo- 
ratory to total health care in the passage of 
‘Medicare’ (Public Law 89-97); and 

“Whereas, The rules and regulations estab- 
lished by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare impede the implementa- 
tion of congressional desire by stringent 
regulations upon the clinical laboratories in 
the State of California in particular and the 
United States generally; and 

“Whereas, The regulations require that 
clinical laboratories must be under the di- 
rection of either a physician with enumer- 
ated qualifications or a person with an 
earned doctoral degree in certain flelds in 
order to qualify under Medicare after a 
specified date; and 

“Whereas, Such requirements will prevent 
the participation of many California-licensed 
clinical Iaboratories and limit the ability 
of physicians to fully utiilze all resources 
available in California; and 

“Whereas, The most important considera- 
tion in certifying clinical laboratories should 
be the ability of a given laboratory to per- 


form those tests submitted to it, and Sec- 
tion 405.1314 of the regulations appears to 
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set forth means of determining whether a 
laboratory does perform adequately, al- 
though it, too, places excessive emphasis 
upon the degree held by the director; now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to direct the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare to reexamine its present standards for 
clinical laboratories and the impact they 
will have upon the provision of services in 
California and other states; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare be requested to 
amend its clinical laboratory regulations to 
recognize the excellence of strict licensing 
of clinical laboratories in states such as 
California and to place major emphasis upon 
a determination of the adequacy of a labora- 
tory’s performance as opposed to the degrees 
earned by its director; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the 
Assembly is hereby directed to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the President 
and Vice President of the United States, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States, and to the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare.” 


A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 37—RELA- 
TIVE TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL 
CEMETERY IN CALIFORNIA 


“Whereas, There are presently almost 
3,000,000 veterans residing in California eli- 
gible for burial in a national cemetery, yet 
the three existing national cemeteries in 
California are closed to future veteran burials 
because of lack of space; and 

“Whereas, Hunter Leggett Military Re- 
servation is an example of an area readily 
accessible to many Californians and contains 
an area of many acres currently unused nd 
not adjacent to sensitive areas of the mili- 
tary establishment; and 

“Whereas, Hunter Leggett Military Res- 
ervation is ideally suited for a national 
cemetery, and the base offers the manpower 
and machinery to keep the cemetery opera- 
tional; and 

“Whereas, Such cemeteries would involve 
no cost to the federal government as far as 
land is concerned and the operational costs 
would be minimal; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to consider 
this together with all other potential sites 
for a national cemetery, and establish one or 
more such national cemeteries In California; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 


Resolutions of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 


RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES To PROVIDE MONEY FOR 
THE ESTABLISHMENT AND PRESERVATION OF 
THE THADDEUS KOSCIUSZKO HOME NATIONAL 
HISTORIC SITE IN PHILADELPHIA 
“Whereas, General Thaddeus Kosciuszko of 

American Revolutionary fame spent more 

time in Philadelphia than any other Ameri- 

can place except West Point; and 
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“Whereas, His last American home located 
301 Pine Street in said Philadelphia has been 
proposed as a. National Historic Site to pre- 
serve in public ownership this historically 
significant property associated with his life 
for the benefit and inspiration of the people 
of the United States; and 

“Whereas, This would be a fitting tribute 
to a famous son of Poland, an outstanding 
general, patriot and humanitarian and to a 
respected representative of a great nation 
and people, many of whom are inhabitants 
of our commonwealth and who in their own 
right have contributed greatly to its well 
being; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
respectfully requests the Congress of the 
United States to provide money for the es- 
tablishment and preservation of the Thad- 
deus Kosciuszko Home National Historic 
Site in Philadelphia; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent forthwith by the Clerk of the Senate 
to the President of the United States, to the 
Secretary of the Interior, to the presiding 
officer of each branch of Congress and to the 
members thereof from the commonwealth.” 

Resolutions of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts; to the Committee of the 
Judiciary: 


“RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES To PROPOSE AN 
AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES PERMITTING BIBLE READING 
AND THE RECITAL OF NONDENOMINATIONAL 
PRAYER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


“Whereas, Young students of today, faced 
with social, economic and personal problems 
unknown to previous generations of stu- 
dents, need the moral guidance and daily 
quiet refletcion provided by Bible reading 
and a recital of nondenominational prayers; 
and 

“Whereas, Thousands of signatures have 
been collected by John W. Davidson of South 
Boston in support of a constitutional amend- 
ment permitting Bible reading and the re- 
cital of nondenominational prayer in public 
schools; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts Sen- 
ate urges the Congress of the United States 
to propose an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States permitting Bible 
reading and the recital of nondenomina- 
tional prayers in public schools; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the Clerk of the 
Senate to the President of the United States, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of Con- 
gress and to each member thereof from the 
Commonwealth.” 

The petition of Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
Baldigo, Bloomington, Ind., praying for the 
enactment of a unit pricing law; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

A resolution adopted by the Assembly of 
Kamimotobu Son, Okinawa, praying for a 
currency exchange in Okinawa; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking, Housing and Urban Af- 
fairs. 

A resolution adopted by the city council 
of Elizabeth, N.J., praying for the passage of 
H.R. 9360 and H.R. 9361, relative to offstreet 
parking facilities; to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs, 

A resolution adopted by the Nevada Wild- 
life Federation, Inc., Sparks, Nev., in opposi- 
tion to “complete protection” as a substitute 
for sound wildlife management techniques 
and practices; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 
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By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Carl R. Berman, Jr., and John W. DeCoste, 
for permanent appointment in the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. ERVIN (for himself and Mr. 
Jorpan of North Carolina) : 

8. 2701. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to make a misdemeanor the 
flight, in interstate or foreign commerce, by 
any person who is the parent of a minor 
child or who is a married man, if such per- 
son so flees with the intent of evading his 
legal responsibilities with respect to the sup- 
port or maintenance of his minor child or of 
his wife. Referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 2702. A bill to insure the separation of 
Federal powers by amending the Judicial 
Code to provide for original jurisdiction in 
the District Court for the District of Colum> 
bia over certain civil actions for declara- 
tory and injunctive relief brought by the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
against officers and employees of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. Referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 2703. A bill to amend the Immigration 
and Natonality Act. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHILES: 

S. 2704. A bill for the relief of Rita Ros- 
ella Valleriani, Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself and 
Mr. JACKSON): 

S. 2705. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to carry out a program to pro- 
vide road systems on Indian reservations 
necessary for health, education and the de- 
velopment of industry. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ALLOTT (for himself and Mr. 
DoMINICK) : 

S. 2706. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Stonewall National Recreation 
and Cultural Area, Colorado, and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MONDALE; 

S. 2707. A bill to provide economic growth 
and stability by restoring the investment 
credit, accelerating individual income tax re- 
ductions, postponing social security tax in- 
creases, and providing additional weeks of 
unemployment insurance benefits. Referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

S. 2708. A bill to increase the authoriza- 
tions of appropriations under the Emergency 
Employment Act of 1971. Referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 2709. A bill to permit American citizens 
to hold gold in the event of the removal of 
the requirement that gold reserves be held 
against currency in circulation. Referred to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs. 

By. Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 2710. A bill to provide for rational plan- 
ning of rall services and facilities for the eco- 
nomic and physical restructuring of rail- 
roads when necessary to insure the continu- 


ation of essential rail services. Referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, 


By Mr. PONG (for himself, Mr. BAKER, 
Mr. BAYH, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. HATFIELD, 
Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. 
Javirs, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. METCALF, 
Mr. Musxre, and Mr. WILLIAMS) : 
S. 2711. A bill to amend section 312 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act with re- 
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spect to certain tests for naturalization. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 

Mr. Tower): 

S. 2712. A bill to extend and amend the 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970, as 
amended, and for other purposes. Referred 
to the Committee on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs. 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

S. 2713. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to provide care for narcotic ad- 
dicts who are placed on probation, released 
on parole, or mandatorily released. Referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BEALL: 

S. 2714. A bill for the relief of M, Sgt. Wil- 
liam C. Harpold, U.S. Marine Corps (retired). 
Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PERCY: 

S. 2715. A bill to provide that any person 
operating a motor vehicle within the District 
of Columbia shall be deemed to have given 
his consent to a chemical test of his blood, 
breath, or urine, for the purpose of deter- 
mining the alcoholic content of his blood. 
Referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

S. 2716. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Dolores 
Ramirez Vda Sandoval, Gabriel Sandoval- 
Ramirez, Mario Sandoval-Ramirez, and Ar- 
turo Sandoval-Ramirez. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANSEN (for himself and Mr. 
Mr. GURNEY) : 

8.2717. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that divi- 
dends may be used to purchase additional 
paid-up National Service Life Insurance. 
Referred to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 2718. A bill to establish and protect the 
rights of day laborers. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr, PERCY (for himself, Mr. BAKER, 
Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Moss, Mr. DoLE, 
Mr. Pack woop, and Mr. RANDOLPH) : 

S. 271. A bill to improve highway safety 
programs particularly with respect to the 
prevention of accidents resulting from the 
excessive use of alcohol. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 2720. A bill to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to permit donations of surplus supplies and 
equipment to State and local public recrea- 
tion agencies. Referred to the Committee 
on Government Operations, 

S. 2721. A bill for the relief of Chief Petty 
Officer Judge P. Oliver, U.S. Navy, and his 
wife, Thelma F. Oliver. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 2722. A bill relating to comparability 
adjustments in pay rates of Federal em- 
ployees, Referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. TAFT: 

S. 2723. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Clem- 
ence A. Aoun. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself, Mr. 
BAKER, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BENTSEN, 
Mr. Bratz, Mr. Cannon, Mr. Crans- 
TON, Mr. Dominick, Mr. EASTLAND, 
Mr. FANNIN, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. Mc- 
Govern, Mr. MCINTYRE, Mr. MANS- 
FIELD, Mr. Pastore, Mr. SCHWEIKER, 
Mr, STEVENS, Mr. Tarr, Mr. THUR- 
MOND, Mr, WILLIAMS, and Mr. 
Youne): 

S.J. Res. 169. Joint resolution to pay tribute 
to law enforcement officers of this country on 
Law Day, May 1, 1972. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS 


By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 2702. A bill to insure the separation 
of Federal powers by amending the Ju- 
dicial Code to provide for original juris- 
diction in the District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia over certain civil ac- 
tions for declaratory and injunctive re- 
lief brought by the Comptroller General 
of the United States against officers and 
employees of the executive branch of the 
Government. Referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

SEPARATION OF POWERS AND THE 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, to insure 
the separation of Federal powers, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize the Comptroller General of the 
United States to appear in court through 
his own counsel to obtain a judicial de- 
termination of issues involved where 
there are conflicting positions between 
the Attorney General of the United 
States and the Comptroller General. This 
bill would provide, where such differences 
of legal opinion exist, a means of deter- 
mining, finally, the legality of disputed 
payments before such payments are ac- 
tually made. At present, the Comptroller 
General is virtually defenseless when the 
Attorney General decides that he will not 
adhere to a ruling of the Comptroller 
General. 

Under the Budget and Accounting Act 
of 1921, balances of public accounts cer- 
tified by the Comptroller General are 
binding upon the executive branch of the 
Government, and the Comptroller Gen- 
eral is empowered to render decisions in 
advance on any question involving pay- 
ments to be made. An advance decision 
is binding upon the General Accounting 
Office in the sense that an accountable 
officer may not be held responsible for a 
payment upon which the Comptroller 
General has ruled favorably in advance. 
An advance decision against the legality 
of a proposed payment is considered as 
binding upon the recipient officer, since 
as a practical matter great risk attaches 
to disregarding the ruling and thereby 
generating a statement of deficiency at 
the account settlement stage. 

All parties involved in programs of the 
Government should be able to rely on the 
finality of rulings of the Comptroller 
General, for an adverse ruling of the 
Comptroller General has a decided im- 
pact upon programs of the Government 
at whatever stage in the program it is 
rendered. When this impact is felt in the 
early or planning stages, the agency in- 
volved usually has the facility for neces- 
sary reprograming, substitution, or re- 
direction. This impact is more keenly felt 
when a program is underway, contracts 
have been let, and commitments with the 
private sector made. 

There have been instances in which 
the Attorney General has differed with 
the Comptroller General on significant 
issues and such differences by their na- 
ture bring to question the finality of 
the Comptroller General’s decisions on 
the executive branch, particularly since, 
at present, there is no means readily 
available to have the matter judicially 
determined. In fact, in a recent case 
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where the Attorney General differed with 
the Comptroller General, the Attorney 
General stated that: 

I hardly need to add that the conclusions 
expressed herein may be relied on by your 
Department and other contracting agencies 
and their accountable officers in the admin- 
istration of Executive Order 11246. 


The effect of which was to advise the 
executive agencies to disregard the 
Comptroller General's opinion. Con- 
frontations of this sort are inimical to 
the orderly functioning of government. 

The Office of the Comptroller General 
is an arm of the Congress. It is the faith- 
ful watchdog over the disbursement of 
the public moneys appropriated by Con- 
gress. The Congress has provided, by 
law, sanctions against accountable offi- 
cers who are in contravention of the rul- 
ings of the Comptroller General. It is 
the duty of the Attorney General to en- 
force these sanctions, but where he, as 
an arm of the executive, disagrees with 
the Comptroller General, an arm of the 
Congress, and refuses to enforce the 
Sanctions, he is ignoring the mandate 
of Congress. This is a clear violation of 
the constitutional doctrine of separa- 
tion of powers. 

President Nixon, in a statement is- 
sued on December 22, 1969, when the is- 
sue of the legality of the so-called Phil- 
adelphia plan was being considered by 
the Congress, recognized very succinctly 
the problems which can arise in such cir- 
cumstances. He said: 

When rulings differ, however, when the 
chief legal officer of the executive branch 
and the chief watchdog of the Congress end 
up with opposing views on the same matter 
of law, the piace for resolution of such dif- 
ferences, is the courts—just as it is for the 
resolution of differences between private 
citizens. 


The President was speaking in refer- 
ence to an amendment which the Sen- 
ate had attached to a bill for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the ruling by the 
Comptroller General against a contrary 
opinion by the Attorney General. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

The amendment as presently written 
makes a court review extremely difficult, even 
questionable. For example, 14 contracts have 
been let under the Philadelphia Plan. If the 
amendment passes, these contracts will have 
to be canceled. If the contractors should not 
elect to sue, the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government could not—and the matter 
would not reach the courts unless a member 
of my cabinet were intentionally to violate 
the law. 

The position I am taking is, therefore, that 
the amendment need not be stricken but that 
it should be modified to permit prompt court 
review of any differences between legal opin- 
ions of the Comptroller General and those of 
the Executive, and to permit the Comptroller 
General to have his own counsel (rather than 
the Attorney General) to represent him in 
such cases.” 


The President further made it crystal 
clear that the independence of the Comp- 
troller General was an absolute neces- 
sity: 

I wish to assure the Congress and the pub- 
lic of this Nation that I consider the inde- 
pendence of the Comptroller General of the 
United States of the utmost importance in 
the separation of powers in our Federal sys- 


tem. The amendment now under discussion 
by the Congress will not and should not be 
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permitted to bring this principle into any 
doubt. 


ITagree wholeheartedly with the princi- 
ples espoused by the President in the 
foregoing statements by him. Indeed, I 
too “. . . consider the independence of the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
of the utmost importance in the separa- 
tion of powers in our Federal system.” 
The bill before us today would embody 
precisely those recommendations made 
by the President: 

To permit prompt court review of any dif- 
ferences between legal opinions of the Comp- 
troller General and those of the Executive, 
and to permit the Comptroller General to 
have his own counsel (rather than the Attor- 
ney General) to represent him in such cases. 


This bill would lodge original jurisdic- 
tion over suits that the Comptroller Gen- 
eral would be authorized to commence 
in the U.S. District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Specifically, in con- 
ferring such jurisdiction, the bill provides 
that when the Comptroller General has 
reasonable cause to believe that an offi- 
cer or employee of the executive branch 
is about to expend, obligate, or to au- 
thorize the expenditure or obligation of 
public funds over which the Comptroller 
General has account settlement authority 
in an illegal manner, he may institute 
civil action for declaratory and injunc- 
tive relief in the District Court for the 
District of Columbia. In so doing, the 
Comptroller General is authorized to be 
represented by attorneys employed in his 
Office and by such other counsel as he 
may employ. If the Attorney General cer- 
tifies that he disagrees with the Comp- 
troller General he is authorized to rep- 
resent the defendant. Other parties af- 
fected by the action will be served and 
may intervene or be impleaded. Provi- 
sion is made for the action to be heard 
and determined by a three-judge district 
court pursuant to 28 U.S.C. 2284 upon 
application of the Comptroller General or 
Attorney General. If institution of suit 
under this section delays a payment 
beyond the due date for goods or serv- 
ices delivered to and accepted by the 
United States, such payment when made 
will include interest at 6 per centum for 
the time withheld. 

Congressional control over actions that 
the Comptroller General might bring is 
provided in the bill because a provision 
is included which in effect provides for a 
congressional veto over suits which might 
be contemplated. Specifically, before 
commencing action or making an appear- 
ance the Comptroller General must wait 
60 days from the time he has submitted 
to the Committees on the Judiciary and 
Government Operations of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate an ex- 
planatory statement of the circumstances 
giving rise to the action contemplated. 
If during this 60-day period, the Con- 
gress enacts a concurrent resolution in 
substance that it does not favor the insti- 
tution of the action contemplated, no 
action can be taken. 

This bill is not intended to alter or 
substantively affect any existing provi- 
sions of law, such as those governing the 
legality of public contracts, obligations, 
or expenditures, and the finality of ad- 
ministrative determinations. It will en- 
able the Comptroller General to seek 
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judicial review of his determinations in 
advance of payment or obligation of 
public funds in violation of such determi- 
nations. This issue could normally reach 
the courts only if and when the Attorney 
General brought a suit to recover 
amounts illegally paid, an event not like- 
ly to come about if the Attorney General 
has already decided that the payments 
were legal, or if an aggrieved third party 
who has standing to sue brought an 
action. 

In cases where a difference of opinion 
arises between the Attorney General and 
the Comptroller General over the legality 
of expenditure of public funds, and the 
executive branch proceeds on the basis 
of the opinion of the Attorney General, it 
is clear that the executive branch is 
asserting the power to use Government 
funds upon its own determination of au- 
thority and its own interpretation of per- 
tinent statutes. This seriously threatens 
the control of the Congress of the ex- 
penditure of public moneys, and is an- 
other example of executive erosion of 
the constitutional principle of separation 
of powers. 

Where such differences exist, a situa- 
tion arises to limit severely the ability of 
the Comptroller General to carry out the 
duties assigned to him by the Congress. I 
refer to you a letter I received from the 
Comptroller General on August 2, 1971, 
in which he states: 

While the number of instances where these 
differences have arisen is relatively small, we 
believe that when such actions are taken by 
the Executive Branch there are presented 
such serious challenges to the authority 
vested by law in the Comptroller General as 
to present a substantial threat to the main- 
tenance of effective legislative control over 
the expenditure of public funds. 


Like Argus, the faithful watchdog of 
Odysseus, the Comptroller General is 
the fiscal watchdog for the Congress and 
like Argus, let not the Congress sleep, as it 
has too many times in the past. 

I send the bill to the desk, and ask 
unanimous consent that its text appear 
in the Record following these introduc- 
tory remarks. ‘ 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2702 
A bill to insure the separation of Federal 

powers by amending the Judicial Code to 
provide for original jurisdiction in the 
District Court for the District of Columbia 
over certain civil actions for declaratory 
and injunctive relief brought by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States against 
officers and employees of the executive 
branch of the Government, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
chapter 85 of title 28, United States Code, 
is hereby amended by renumbering section 
1363 as 1364 and by inserting immediately 
after section 1362, a new section to be desig- 
nated section 1363, as follows: 


“$ 1363. Suits by the Comptroller General of 
the United States 

“(a) The District Court for the District of 
Columbia shall have original jurisdiction of 
any civil action for declaratory and injunc- 
tive relief that many be brought by the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
against any officer or employee of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government whenever the 
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Comptroller General, in the performance of 
any of his functions authorized by law, has 
reasonable cause to believe that such officer 
or employee is about to expend, obligate, or 
authorize in an illegal manner, the expendi- 
ture or obligation of public funds over which 
the Comptroller General has account settle- 
ment authority. 

“(b) The Attorney General, upon certifi- 
cation that he is in disagreement with the 
Comptroller General, may represent such oM- 
cer or employee in such action. 

“(c) Other parties, including the pro- 
spective payee or obligee who shall be served 
with notice of process, may intervene or be 
impleaded as otherwise provided by law, and 
process in such an action may be served by 
certified mail beyond the territorial limits 
of the District of Columbia. 

“(d) Upon application of the Comptroller 
General or the Attorney General, an action 
brought pursuant to this section shall be 
heard and determined by a district court of 
three judges under section 2284 of this title. 
An action brought under this section shall 
be expedited in every way. 

“(e) In actions brought under this sec- 
tion the Comptroller General shall be repre- 
sented by attorneys employed in the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and by counsel whom 
he may employ without regard to the pro- 
visions of title 5, governing appointments in 
the competitive service, and the provision of 
chapter 51 and subchapters III and VI of 
chapter 53 of such title, relating to classi- 
fication and General Schedule pay rates. 

“(f) In the event the institution of suit 
under this section serves to delay a payment 
beyond the date it was due and owing in pay- 
ments for goods or services actually delivered 
to and accepted by the United States, then 
such payment when made by the agency in- 
volved shall include interest thereon at a 
rate of 6 per centum per annum for the time 
such payment was delayed. Otherwise, no 
court shall have jurisdiction to award dam- 
ages against the United States, its officers, 
or employees as a result of any delay oc- 
casioned by reason of the institution of suit 
under this section. 

“(g) This section shall be construed as 
creating a procedural remedy in aid of the 
statutory authority of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral and not as an enlargement or limitation 
of such authority. It is not intended to alter 
or affect any existing provisions of law. 

“(h) No action may be instituted nor an 
appearance made by the Comptroller General 
under this section until the expiration of a 
period of sixty calendar days (excluding the 
days on which either House is not in session 
because of adjournment of more than three 
days to a day certain or an adjournment of 
the Congress sine die) following the date on 
which an explanatory statement by the 
Comptroller General of the circumstances 
giving rise to the action contemplated has 
been filed with the Committee on the Judici- 
ary and Government Operations of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate, and during 
such sixty-day period the Congress has not 
enacted a concurrent resolution stating in 
substance that it does not favor the institu- 
tion of the civil action proposed by the Comp- 
troller General.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 85 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by striking 
out— 

“1363. Construction of references to laws of 
the United States or Acts of Con- 
gress.” 

and inserting in lieu thereof— 

“1363. Suits by the Comptroller General of 
the United States. 

“1364. Construction of references to laws of 


the United States or Acts of Con- 


By Mr. ANDERSON (for himself 

and Mr. Jackson): 
S. 2705. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to carry out a pro- 
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gram to provide road systems on Indian 
reservations necessary for health, edu- 
cation, and the development of industry. 
Referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing legislation to begin an 
accelerated road program on Indian res- 
ervations, a step which is long overdue. 

There has been a resurgence of inter- 
est in recent years about ways to improve 
the economic and social well-being of 
American Indians. This is commendable. 
Coupled with this wish is the laudable 
realization that aid to the Indian people 
must be provided in such a way to allow 
self-help and local determination, Im- 
position of various “solutions” to various 
real and imagined ills frequently results 
in failure, or indeed even worsens the 
actual problem. 

During my public life, I have attempted 
to orient myself toward solutions which 
the Indians themselves have offered and 
which will bring about permanent im- 
provements rather than short-term 
economic gains which have a way of 
primarily benefiting non-Indian ‘‘out- 
side experts.” I do not quarrel with the 
intentions of those who have attempted 
the latter approach, simply the results. 

An example of the approach I favor is 
the Navajo irrigation project, a proposal 
which I sponsored some years ago. When 
complete, it will mean the irrigation of 
some 110,000 acres of land—productive 
land which the Navajos themselves will 
farm and from which they will receive 
the benefits. Another measure which I 
sponsored in the 91st Congress makes 
Indian tribes eligible to receive Federal 
airport construction and improvement 
funds, previously available only to 
municipalities. 

One of the big needs of the Indian 
people, especially those on large reserva- 
tions in the West, is adequate transpor- 
tation. Other efforts to provide economic 
opportunities, medical and health care 
services, and educational programs can 
be rendered ineffective if a transporta- 
tion network is not available for the peo- 
ple whom the programs are supposed to 
serve. 

The legislation I am introducing today 
further addresses itself to the need for 
improving the transportation system on 
Indian reservations. Specifically, it au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
build, through contract or otherwise, 
road systems on Indian reservations 
which will aid in reaching the jobs, medi- 
cal services, and schools I mentioned 
above. I cannot overemphasize the need 
for such a construction program. It is 
very high on the list of priorities of the 
Indians themselves because they are 
forced to live every day with the incon- 
venience, frustration, and often real dan- 
ger which comes from physical isolation. 

My legislation authorizes the appro- 
priation of $50 million this fiscal year and 
for each of the next 4 fiscal years, with 
sums to remain available until expended. 
This is a fairly high amount, but exceed- 
ingly low when one considers the tremen- 
dous areas in need of road development 
and the high level of economic benefits 
which can result once the transportation 
system is a reality. 
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By Mr. ALLOTT (for himself and 
Mr. DoMINICK) : 

S. 2706. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Stonewall National 
Recreation and Cultural Area, Colorado, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk for appropriate reference a bill 
for the establishment of the Stonewall 
National Recreation and Cultural Area 
in the State of Colorado. 

The Stonewall area is west of Trinidad 
on the east slope of the Culebra Range of 
the Sangre de Cristo Mountains. The 
Purgatoire River has its headwaters in 
this area and there are several small al- 
pine lakes. There are mountain peaks 
soaring to over 14,000 feet in elevation 
and there is a wide variety of trees in- 
cluding pinon, fir, spruce, aspen, and 
the unique bristlecone pine. Wildlife 
abound, including elk, deer, bobcat, bear, 
coyote and wild turkey. 

There is an abundance of unique 
geological formations, many of which are 
textbook examples. Volcanic dikes re- 
sembling great stone walls radiate from 
the Spanish Peaks, north of the area, and 
extend for miles. It is from this geologi- 
cal formation that the name Stonewall is 
derived. Some of these stone walls rise 
above the surrounding terrain to heights 
of 200 to 300 feet. 

Archaeological features such as petro- 
glyphs and other Indian remains en- 
hance the variety of cultural resources to 
be found here. 

The area formed a part of a large 
Spanish land grant—the Maxwell 
grant—and the flavor of the Spanish- 
American culture remains today. 

Later, in the history of the area, gold 
was sought in the upper reaches of the 
Purgatoire, but it was coal mining which 
eventually became the major industry. 
More than 80 million tons of coal have 
been produced from the vicinity. The 
coal bearing seams are horizontal and 
rather deep, and past mining has been 
by a room-and-pillar method with ac- 
cess by shafts. About one tenth of the 
coal occurring at the outcrop has been 
transformed into natural coke by igneous 
intrusions. This coke, when blended 
with small amounts of noncoking coal, 
is of superior metallurgical processing 
quality. The coal has been used in the 
blast furnaces of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Steel Mill at Pueblo, Colo. A mod- 
ern mine is still in operation, but it not 
within the proposed Stonewall Recrea- 
tion and Cultural Area. 

Mr. President, the Stonewall Area is a 
rich mosaic of resources, including re- 
mains of past Indian occupations, the 
flavor of present-day Spanish-American 
culture, structures relating to the historic 
and contemporary economic activities, 
and a wealth of natural features includ- 
ing a diverse flora and fauna and text- 
book examples of geologic phenomenon. 
Numerous combinations of these diverse 
features serve to illustrate the interrela- 
tionships between prehistoric, historic, 
and contemporary man and nature in 
the Stonewall region. Stonewall’s great- 
est potential lies in its eminent suitability 
for revealing the total story of cultures 
and ethics, while at the same time pro- 
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viding for a wide range of legitimate rec- 
reational pursuits, which require a more 
flexible framework. 

The legislation I introduce today is de- 
signed to provide the Secretary of the 
Interior with the desired degree of man- 
agement flexibility so that the full po- 
tential of the Stonewall area may be 
achieved for the benefit of present and 
future generations. In drafting this legis- 
lation, I came to the conclusion that 
present categories of national parks, 
monuments, seashores, recreation areas, 
and so forth were inadequate or inappro- 
priate with respect to the Stonewall Area 
and its potential. The classification of 
recreation area was closest to the en- 
visioned development and utilization of 
the Stonewall Area, but on closer exami- 
nation, it was found to be wanting. It 
was for this reason that the term “cul- 
tural” was added so that the Secretary 
would have a vast degree of development 
and management flexibility with the 
proper emphasis on recreational and cul- 
tural aspects of the area. 

Mr. President, I believe that the in- 
clusion of the Stonewall National Recre- 
ation and Cultural Area within our na- 
tional system of parks and recreation 
areas will be a significant contribution 
to that system and will provide impor- 
tant contributions to the recreation, ed- 
ucation, and cultural needs and desires 
of the public. 


By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 2707. A bill to provide economic 
growth and stability by restoring the in- 
vestment credit, accelerating individual 
income tax reductions, postponing social 
security tax increases, and providing ad- 
ditional weeks of unemployment insur- 
ance benefits. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

S. 2708. A bill to increase the author- 
izations of appropriations under the 
Emergency Employment Act of 1971. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, for 
over 2 years, we have been paying the 
mounting price of a mindless economic 
policy. 

Today that price has reached $70 
billion. 

That is how much more we could pro- 
duce if almost a third of our plant and 
equipment were not idle—if 5 million 
of our workers could find jobs. 

This staggering waste must set some 
kind of national record. And the tragedy 
is compounded when we realize who is 
picking up the tab. 

Because the enormous cost of Mr. 
Nixon’s policies has not been spread 
evenly over the American economy. 

American workers have borne the 
brunt of it. 

Many millions have paid with their 
jobs; almost one worker of every three 
has experienced some reduction in work, 
or had a relative who was cut back. 

While the Wall Street Journal at- 
tributes all our ills to supposedly “in- 
flationary” wage demands, the average 
worker today is less well off than 6 years 
ago. 

The wage increases of 6 long years— 
eaten up by inflation. 

Meanwhile, through much of the 6 
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years, the corporations made record prof- 
its. 

So the President's original economic 
game plan was not just wasteful. It was 
also unconscionably unjust. 

Then, a few weeks ago came the dra- 
matic announcement: President Nixon 
was replacing the old failure with a new 
economic plan, 

And I do commend the President for 
reversing his course. I wish he had act- 
ed sooner—but at least he adopted a 
number of sensible steps. But, the cen- 
tral problem remains: the President’s 
new program is just as biased against the 
worker as the old one—maybe more so. 

It is in its program for economic 
stimulation that the administration has 
really outdone itself. 

Here is what happens in 1972. 

Adding the investment tax credit to the 
other business tax proposals, it comes to 
$9 billion—more than a 20 percent cor- 
porate tax cut. 

Yes, the average taxpayer also gets a 
tax cut—about $100. The catch—Catch 
72, we could call it—is that there is an 
even larger increase in social security 
taxes—of about $150. 

So the average worker will pay more 
in 1972 at the same time that the cor- 
porations are getting the largest tax cut 
in American history. 

This is not only backward policy. It is 
rotten economics, 

Almost all the experts agree that what 
the economy needs now is greater con- 
sumer buying power. 

Therefore, the priorities of the tax 
package must be reversed. 

Today, I am introducing legislation to 
redress the imbalance in the President’s 
program. 

My bill—the Economic Growth and 
Stability Act of 1971—would: 

Substitute the investment credit for 
the new guidelines covering the deprecia- 
tion of plant and equipment. Firms will 
still get a large tax break for investment 
in plant and equipment, but at a loss to 
the Treasury of $3 to $4 billion a year less 
than in the President's package; 

Accelerate the income tax cuts pres- 
ently scheduled for 1972 and 1973 to Jan- 
uary 1971. This will give consumers a $4.5 
billion tax cut this year, in contrast to 
the much smaller cut provided for by the 
administration in 1972; 

Delay the $3 billion social security 
tax increase presently scheduled to go 
into effect on January 1, 1972; and 

Provide extended unemployment com- 
pensation benefits to workers who have 
exhausted both their normal 26 weeks of 
coverage and the 13 weeks of additional 
benefits provided in periods of high un- 
employment. 

I am also introducing a second bill 
which would double the funds for the 
Emergency Employment Act, and thus 
create additional badly needed public 
service jobs for the unemployed. More- 
over, I intend to give my full support 
to the Randolph-Blatnik bill which 
would also provide quick relief to many 
of the jobless. 

Finally, I intend to press a number of 
additional concerns: 

Congress should move ahead full steam 
to pass welfare reform and revenue shar- 
ing legislation; and 
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The President should release a sub- 
stantial portion of the $13 billion frozen 
by the Office of Management and Budget. 

These measures will provide the econ- 
omy with much more stimulation than 
the President’s package. With unemploy- 
inent above 5 million, our first priority 
must be to encourage a vigorous expan- 
sion that will put millions of unemployed 
back to work. 

I am glad to see that the House Ways 
and Means Committee has already com- 
pleted action on the tax package. Al- 
though it contains some notable im- 
provements over the bill sent up by the 
administration, the Ways and Means bill 
is still heavily biased in favor of the cor- 
porations. I hope the Senate will be able 
to effect further significant improve- 
ments when this legislation comes over 
from the House. 

I ask unanimous consent that my two 
bills be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bills were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 2707 

A bill to provide economic growth and 
stabllity by restoring the investment credit, 
accelerating individual income tax reduc- 
tions, postponing social security tax in- 
creases, and providing additional weeks of 
unemployment insurance benefits 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States oj 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Economic Growth 

and Stability Act of 1971. 

TITLE I—RESTORATION OF INVESTMENT 
CREDIT; ELIMINATION OF ASSET DE- 
PRECIATION RANGE SYSTEM 

Sec. 101. RESTORATION OF INVESTMENT CREDIT. 
(a) Subpart B of part IV of subchapter A 

of chapter I of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 (relating to rules for computing 
credit for investment in certain depreciable 
property) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 50. RESTORATION OF CREDIT. 
“Notwithstanding the provisions of section 

49, for purposes of this subpart, the term 

“section 38 property’ includes property— 

“(1) the physical construction, reconstruc- 
tion, or erection of which is completed after 
August 15, 1971, or 

“(2) which is acquired by the taxpayer 
after August 15, 1971. 

In applying section 46(c)(1)(A) in the case 

of property described in paragraph (1) 

which, but for the provisions of this section, 

would not be section 38 property, there shall 
be taken into account only that portion of 
the basis which is properly attributable to 
construction, reconstruction, or erection after 

August 15, 1971.” 

(b) The table of sections for such subpart 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new item: 

“Sec. 50. Restoration of credit.” 

(c) Section 46(a) (1) of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to determination 
of amount of credit) is amended to read as 


follows: 

“(1) GENERAL RULE.—The amount of the 
credit allowed by section 38 for the taxable 
year shall be equal to— 

“(A) with respect to section 38 property 
placed in service before August 16, 1971, 7 
percent of the qualified investment (as 
defined in subsection (c)), 

“(B) with respect to section 38 property 
placed in service after August 15, 1971, and 
before August 16, 1972, 10 percent of the 
qualified investment, and 

“(C) with respect to section 38 property 
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placed in service after August 15, 1972, 5 
percent of the qualified investment.” 

(d) Section 46(b) (5) of such Code (relat- 
ing to certain taxable years) is amended— 

(1) by inserting after “The amount” in 
the matter preceding subparagraph (A) “at- 
tributable to property placed in service be- 
fore August 16, 1971,"; and 

(2) by inserting after “taxable year” in 
subparagraph (a) “attributable to property 
placed in service before August 16, 1971”, 

(c) Section 46{c) (3) (A) of such Code (re- 
lating to public utility property) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(A) In the case of section 38 property 
which is public utility property, the amount 
of the qualified investment shall be— 

“(i) with respect to such property placed 
in service before August 16, 1971, 3/7 of the 
amount determined under paragraph (1), 
and 

“(ii) with respect to such property placed 
in service after August 15, 1971, 14 of the 
amount determined under paragraph (1).” 

(f) Section 47(a)(4) of such Code (re- 
lating to property destroyed by casualty, etc.) 
is amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “, and before 
August 16, 1971, unless after August 15, 1971, 
section 38 property is placed in service by 
the taxpayer to replace the property de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A)"’. 

(g) Section 47(a)(5) of such code (re- 
lating to certain property replaced after 
April 18, 1969) is amended by striking out 
“property which” in subparagraph (B) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “property which is 
not section 38 property but which”. 

(h) Section 49(c) of such Code (relating 
to leased property) is amended by inserting 
“, and before August 16, 1971" after “April 
18, 1969”. 

(i) Section 49(d) of such Code (relating 
to property placed in service after 1975) is 
repealed. 

(j) The amendments. made by this section 
shall apply to taxable years ending August 
15, 1971. 


Sec. 102. ELIMINATION oF ASSET DEPRECIATION 
Rance SYSTEM. 

(a) Section i67(a) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 (relating to depreciation) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “Such allowance 
shall be computed only on the basis of the 
useful life of the property in the trade or 
business of the taxpayer, or in the case of 
property held for the production of income, 
on the basis of its useful life in the hands 
of the taxpayer.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to property 
placed in service after December 31, 1970. 


TITLE II—ACCELERATION OF INCREASES 
IN PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS AND STAND- 
ARD DEDUCTION 

Sec. 201. PERSONAL EXEMPTIONS. 


(a) Section 151 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to allowance of per- 
sonal exemptions) is amended by striking 
out “$650” wherever it appears therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$750”. 

(b) Section 6013(b)(3)(A) of such Code 
(relating to assessment and collection in 
case of certain returns of husband and wife) 
is amended by striking out “$650” wherever 
it appears therein and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$750”, and by striking out “$1,300” 
wherever it appears therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$1,500”. 

(c) Subsections (c) and (d) of section 801 
of the Tax Reform Act of 1969 are repealed. 
Sec. 202. PERCENTAGE STANDARD DEDUCTION; 

Low INCOME ALLOWANCE. 

(a) Section 141 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to standard deduc- 
tion) is amended by striking out subsections 
(b) and (c) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 
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“(b) Percentage Standard Deduction.—The 
percentage standard deduction is an amount 
equal to 15 percent of the adjusted gross 
income, except that such deduction shall not 
exceed $2,000 ($1,000, in the case of a sep- 
arate return by a married individual). 

“(c) Low Income Allowance.—The low in- 
come allowance is $1,000 ($500 in the case of 
a Separate return by a married individual).” 

(b) Section 802(e) of the Tax Reform Act 
of 1969 is repealed. 


Sec. 203. FILING REQUIREMENTS, 


(a) Section 6012(a)(1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to persons 
required to make returns of income) is 
arhended— 

(1) by striking out “$600” each place it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu there- 
of “$750”; 

(2) by striking out “$1,700" each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “$1,- 
750"; and 

(3) by striking out “$2,300" each place it 
appears and inserting in leu thereof 
"$2,500". 

(b) Section 941(d) 
Act of 1969 is repealed. 


Sec. 204. COLLECTION oF INCOME Tax AT 
SOURCE ON WAGES 


(a) Section 3402(a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to requirement of 
withholding) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “January 1, 1972” in 
paragraph (3) an inserting in lieu thereof 
“the 15th day after the date of the enactment 
of the Economic Growth and Stability Act of 
1971"; 

(2) by striking out paragraph (4) and by 
renumbering paragraph (5) as (4); and 

(3) by striking out “after December 31, 
1972” in paragraph (4) (as renumbered) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “on or after the 15th 
day after the date of the enactment of the 
Economic Growth and Stability Act of 1971”. 

(b) Section 3402(b) of such Code (relating 
to percentage method of withholding) is 
amended by striking out the table contained 
therein and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 


“Percentage method withholding tabie 


Amount of one 
withholding 


of the Tax Reform 


Weekly 
Biweekly 
Semimonthly 


Daily or miscellaneous (per day of 
such period) 


(c) Paragraphs (3) and (4) of section 805 
(b) of the Tax Reform Act of 1969 are 
repealed. 

Sec. 205. EFFECTIVE DATES. 


The amendments made by sections 201, 202, 
and 203 shall apply to taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1971. The amend- 
ments mace by section 204 shall apply with 
respect to wages paid on or after the 15th 
day after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. 


TITLE II— POSTPONEMENT OF INCREASE 
IN SOCIAL SECURITY WAGE BASE 
Sec. 301. ONE-YEAR POSTPONEMENT. 

Section 203 (c) of the Act entitled “An Act 
to increase the public debt limit set forth in 
section 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, 
and for other purposes”, approved March 17, 
1971 (Public Law 92-5) ts amended by strik- 
ing out “1971” each place it appears therein 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1972”. 

Sec. 302. AMENDMENTS TO SOCIAL BSECURITY 
Act. 

(a) Section 209 (a) of the Social Security 

Act is amended— 
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(1) by striking out “1972” in paragraph (5) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1973”; and 

(2) by striking out “1971” in paragraph 
(6) and inserting in lieu thereof “1972”. 

(b) Section 211 (b)(1) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “1972” in subparagraph 
(E) and inserting in lieu thereof “1973”; 

(2) by striking out “1971” in subparagraph 
(F) and inserting in lieu thereof “1972”. 

(c) Sections 213 (a) (2) (ii) , 213 (a) (2) (ill), 
and 215 (e)(1) of such Act are each amend- 
ed— 

(1) by striking out “1972” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “1973”; and 

(2) by striking out “1971” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “1972”, 

Sec. 303, AMENDMENTS TO INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE. 

(a) Section 1402 (b)(1) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “1972” in subparagraph 
(E) and inserting in lieu thereof 1973"; and 

(2) by striking out “1971” in subparagraph 
(F) and inserting in lieu thereof “1972”. 

(b) Section 6413 (c) (1) of such Code is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “1972” each place it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu there- 
of “1973"; and 

(2) by striking out “1971” each place it 
appears therein and inserting in lieu there- 
of “1972”. 

(c) Section 6413 (c) (2) (A) of such Code 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or 1971” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “1971, or 1972”; and 

(2) by striking out “after 1971” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “after 1972”, 


TITLE IV—ADDITIONAL EXTENDED UN- 
EMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BENE- 
FITS 

FEDERAL-STATE AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 401. (a) Any State which desires to do 
so may enter into an agreement with the 
Secretary of Labor (hereinafter in this title 
referred to as the “Secretary”) under this 
title, if the State law of such State contains 
(as of the date such agreement is entered 
into) a requirement that extended compen- 
sation be payable thereunder as provided by 
the Federal-State Extended Unemployment 
Compensation Act of 1970. 

(b) Any such agreement shall provide that 
the State agency of the State will make pay- 
ments of extended unemployment compen- 
sation in like manner as is required by the 
Federal-State Extended Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1970, except that, for pur- 
poses of such agreement only section 202 
(b) (1) of such Act shall be deemed to be 
modified— 

(1) by striking out, in subparagraph (A), 
“50 per centum” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “100 per centum”; 

(2) by striking out, in subparagraph (B), 
“thirteen times” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “twenty-six times”; and 

(3) by striking out, in subparagraph (C), 
“thirty-nine times” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “fifty-two times”. 

(c) Any agreement entered into under this 
section shall be effective for the period 
specified in such agreement, except that the 
effective period of any such agreement shall 
not— 

(1) become effective prior to the date on 
which such agreement is entered into, nor 

(2) terminate later than 12 months after 
the date on which such agreement becomes 
effective or, if later, 15 months after the date 
of enactment of this title. 

(d) (1) There shall be paid to each State 
which has entered into an agreement under 
this section an amount equal to 100 
centum of the expenses incurred by the State 
(including administrative expenses) in carry- 
ing out such agreement, disregarding any 
such expenses which would have been in- 
curred by the State in carrying out its State 
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law (as defined in section 205 (10) of the 
Federal-State Extended Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1970) in the absence of any 
agreement under this section. 

(2) Sums payable to any State by reason 
of such State having an agreement under 
this Act shall be payable, either in advance 
or by way of reimbursement (as may be de- 
termined by the Secretary), in such amounts 
as the Secretary estimates the State will be 
entitled to receive under such agreement 
for each calendar month, reduced or in- 
creased, as the case may be, by any amount 
by which the Secretary finds that his esti- 
mates for any prior calendar month were 
greater or less than the amounts which 
should have been paid to the State for such 
month. Such estimates may be made on the 
basis of such statistical, sampling, or other 
method as may be agreed upon by the Secre- 
tary and the State agency of the State in- 
volved. 

(3) Funds in the extended unemployment 
compensation account (as established by sec- 
tion 905 of the Social Security Act) of the 
Unemployment Trust Fund shall be used by 
the Secretary for the making of payments to 
States having agreements entered into un- 
der this section. There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated to such account such ad- 
ditional sums as may be necessary to assure 
a sufficiency of funds in such accounts for 
the making of the payments authorized by 
this section and by section 204 of the Fed- 
eral-State Extended Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1970. 

(e) As used in this section, the terms 
“State” and “State agency” shall have the 
same meanings as those assigned by section 
205 of the Federal-State Extended Unem- 
ployment Compensation Act of 1970. 

S. 2708 
A bill to increase the authorizations of 
appropriations under the Emergency Em- 

ployment Act of 1971 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
Section 5(a) of the Emergency Employment 
Act of 1971 is amended by striking out 
“$750,000,000" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$1,500,000,000". 

(b) Such section 5(a) is further amended 
by striking out “$1,000,000,000" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$2,000,000,000”, 

(c) Section 6(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “$250,000,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$500,000,000". 


By Mr. HATFIELD: 

S. 2709. A bill to permit American cit- 
izens to hold gold in the event of the re- 
moval of the requirement that gold re- 
serves be held against currency in cir- 
culation. Referred to the Committee on 
Banking, Housing and Urban Affairs. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill I am introducing today 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, since 1933, the price of 
gold in the United States has been fixed 
and the citizens of our country have not 
been allowed to own it, except under very 
limited conditions. President Franklin 
Roosevelt wanted to reduce the monetary 
role of gold and took the initial step to 
this end by supporting the proposition 
that citizens could not privately own it. 
That goal has now been officially accom- 
plished by President Nixon’s announce- 
ment in his August 15, 1971, address to 
the Nation on the economy. 

For years, we have tried to maintain 
the price of gold at $35 per ounce. On 
the free gold market in London, however, 
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the price of gold has vacillated around 
$58.50. As Congressman Rarick, who has 
introduced similar legislation in the 
House—as has Congressman PHILIP 
Crane—has pointed out: 

This means that our Government is allow- 
ing foreigners to deplete our gold reserves 
and still make a profit of about $23.50 per 
ounce, 


Today, there are roughly 70 countries 
that allow their citizens to own gold, in 
either coin or in other form. Among 
these countries are representatives of 
every continent in the world including, 
United Kingdom, France, Japan, Israel, 
Egypt, Sweden, Switzerland, Taiwan, 
Turkey, Hong Kong, Brazil, Panama, 
Mexico, Canada, and the German Federal 
Republic. It might be noted that among 
these countries are some of the most suc- 
cessful economies in the world; allowing 
their citizens to own gold has not been 
a brake on their success. 

Prof. Milton Friedman points to the 
historical reasons for taking gold out 
of private hands of U.S. citizens in a 
column in Newsweek magazine: 


This nationalization was for one purpose 
and one purpose only: to keep private in- 
dividuals from profiting by the rise in the 
dollar price of gold that the government de- 
liberately engineered. Private holders of gold 
were required to turn their gold over to the 
U.S. Treasury at $20.67 an ounce when the 
market price was well above this sum. 

This was an act of expropriation of private 
property in no way different in principle 
from Castro’s nationalization of U.S.-owned 
factories and other properties without com- 
pensation or from Allende’s nationalization 
of U.S.-owned copper mines in Chile at a 
price well below market value. As a nation, 
we do not have a leg to stand on when we 
object to these acts of expropriation. We 
did precisely the same thing to residents of 
the US. 


There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 2709 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, 

SECTION 1. At any time when reserves in 
gold or gold certificates are not required by 
law to be held against currency in circula- 
tion— 

(1) the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
sell any gold held by the United States to any 
citizen of the United States on demand at a 
price equal to that then being charged for- 
eign governments, banks, firms, or individ- 
uals for gold purchased from the United 
States Treasury. 

(2) the Secretary of the Treasury may pur- 
chase from any citizen in the United States 
any gold tendered at a price equal to that 
then being paid to foreign governments, 
banks, firms, and individuals for gold being 
purchased by the United States Treasury. 

(3) no prohibition in the Gold Reserve 
Act of 1934 or any other law and no pro- 
hibition in any regulation, shall be effective 
to prohibit or restrict the acquisition, hold- 
ings, or disposition to prohibit or restrict the 
acquisition, holdings, or disposition of gold 
by any citizen of the United States. 


By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 2710. A bill to provide for rational 
planning of rail services and facilities 
for the economic and physical restruc- 
turing of railroads when necessary to in- 
sure the continuation of essential rail 
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services. Referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 
ESSENTIAL RAIL SERVICES ACT OF 1971 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, a little 
over a year ago the Penn Central Trans- 
portation Co. collapsed. Even the sub- 
stantial protection afforded by the Bank- 
ruptcy Act proved inadequate to keep the 
giant railroad in operation and the 
United States Government came to the 
conclusion that cessation of essential 
services threatening the public welfare 
was imminent. The Government was 
forced to guarantee $100 million in loans 
to the Penn Central so that it would re- 
main in operation. 

The Penn Central debacle came as a 
shock to all of us. But the ills that 
brought down the Penn Central are not 
unique to it. The meager performance of 
18 other railroads have resulted in their 
classification by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as marginal. The rail 
industry as a whole has low earnings, 
dangerously thin working capital, abun- 
dant deferred maintenance and a poor 
prospect for the future. 

This bleak picture of the industry is 
not mine; it is the one the industry 
reluctantly paints of itself. The indus- 
try’s problems are manifold; their solu- 
tions not easy nor readily apparent. One 
thing, however, is clear; we should make 
provision for the future of the railroads 
presently in reorganization and for the 
possibility that others may join them. 

The aid given to the Penn Central and 
other bankrupt railroads was avowedly 
of an emergency nature. It tided them 
over a crisis and bought time for them 
to solve their problems. But money alone 
is not their solution. And it may well be 
that procedures developed 40 to 50 years 
ago are not adequate to permit restruc- 
turing of railroads whose lines were laid 
out 70 or more years ago in a way ap- 
propriate to contemporary needs. 

The problem facing bankrupt railroads 
is different from that facing bankrupt 
companies in other industries. Bank- 
ruptcies of railroads are not caused sim- 
ply by improvident borrowing and they 
cannot be brought back to life simply by 
juggling their financial structures. The 
operations of railroads and their physical 
plants must be remolded to serve modern 
needs. Perhaps the changes required will 
go so far as to make meaningless the re- 
tention of either the corporate or the 
physical identity of a bankrupt railroad. 
Yet, because certain services provided by 
many railroads are absolutely essential to 
the public welfare, they cannot simply 
be allowed to cease existence—and oper- 
ation—overnight. A procedure must be 
developed to insure continuation of those 
essential services while the normal proc- 
esses of economic birth and decay act 
on the corporate body of the railroad. 

The Essential Rail Services Act of 1971 
is an effort to deal with the problems of 
the modern bankrupt railroad. I intro- 
duce the bill as a starting point for dis- 
cussion on this issue and will welcome 
comments on it. It is long past time to 
begin consideration of substantive an- 
swers to railroad’s problems. We should 
not be forced into ad hoc, temporary so- 
lutions again. 

The bill has two parts. The first part 
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directs the Secretary of Transportation 
to develop and keep up to date a sched- 
ule of transportation services that should 
be provided by railroads. In addition, he 
is directed to develop an inventory of fa- 
cilities needed to provide such services, 
This schedule and inventory will give an 
immediate appraisal of the impact of ces- 
sation of service by a bankrupt road. 
More importantly, it will produce rea- 
soned deliberation on the structure, or- 
ganization, and size of the Nation’s rail 
system. It will guide the restructuring of 
bankrupt roads in the direction required 
by a rational transportation system. 

In formulating the schedule of essen- 
tial services the Secretary would be di- 
rected to take into consideration a broad 
range of social and economic factors. He 
would also be directed to bring the repre- 
sentatives of cities, communities and ap- 
propriately defined regions into the plan- 
ning process. 

The second part of the bill would re- 
quir2 continuation of the essential serv- 
ices of any railroad as a condition of ap- 
proval of a reorganization plan for that 
railroad. The Secretary would be directed 
to specify the essential services of a rail- 
read within 90 days of the granting of 
its petition for reorganization. 

In order to prevent protracted reor- 
ganization proceedings and their in- 
evitable deleterious effect on efficient and 
vigorous railroad operations, the Secre- 
tary would be directed to formulate a 
program for the continuation of essen- 
tial services of a bankrupt railroad when- 
ever it appears that a plan of reorganiza- 
tion cannot be privately reached within 
2 years. Formulation of such a plan would 
give incentive to private interests in- 
volved in reorganization to reach an 
agreement quickly. It would also provide 
a starting point for private negotiations. 

The act would not limit the Secretary 
as to the nature of the program to be de- 
veloped. To the contrary, it would give 
encouragement to develop a program 
specifically suited to the circumstances of 
each case and it would give latitude to 
reform or eliminate the remnants of 19th 
century business practices. For example, 
the program might consist of extension 
of services offered by adjoining carriers 
in lieu of reorganization of the railroad. 
Alternatively, it might propose acquisi- 
tion and maintenance of necessary 
rights-of-way and other facilities of the 
railroad by the Federal Government so 
that the reorganized railroad, and per- 
haps, other railroads, could operate over 
them in return for payment of user 
charges. As another alternative, the pro- 
grams might recommend acquisition and 
operation of necessary facilities by a 
quasi-public corporation. 

If a plan of reorganization is not pri- 
vately reached, the Secretary would be 
authorized to submit an offer to acquire 
the facilities and other properties of the 
railroad required to implement the pro- 
gram. The Secretary would. also have 
power to condemn such facilities and 
other properties if he cannot reach a 
negotiated settlement. The act would ex- 
pressly provide an opportunity for Con- 
gress to reject the Secretary’s program 
before steps are taken to implement it. 

The intention of the act is to encourage 
private restructuring of bankrupt rail- 
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roads. Therefore, it provides opportu- 
nity throughout for private initiative and 
agreement to prevail. However, experi- 
ence has demonstrated that existing 
forces are inadequate to produce timely 
conclusion to railroad reorganization 
proceedings on occasion are no more than 
disputes between the various creditor 
groups while the operation of the rail- 
road, and of the national transportation 
system, suffers. 

The Essential Rail Services Act would 
permit the disputes of the creditors to be 
separated from operation of the railroad. 
If a privately negotiated reorganization is 
not timely reached, the Secretary’s pro- 
gram would provide for operation of the 
railroad. The creditors would be left by 
themselves and without hindrance to pro- 
vision of essential rail services to shippers 
to continue their disputes over division of 
payment for their interests. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the Recor» at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2710 


A bill to provide for rational planning of rail 
services and facilities for the economic and 
physical restructuring of railroads when 
necessary to insure the continuation of es- 
sential rail services 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Essential Rail Services 
Act of 1971". 


TITLE I—RAIL SYSTEM SCHEDULE AND 
FACILITY INVENTORY 


SCHEDULE FOR RAIL SERVICES 


Sec. 102. (a) The Secretary of Transporta- 
tion (hereinafter referred to as the “Secre- 
tary”) shall prepare and keep current a 
schedule setting forth major transportation 
services that should te provided by railroads 
in the United States. In formulating such a 
schedule the Secretary shall take into con- 
sideration the interests of persons and com- 
munities affected thereby; existing rail fa- 
cilities and the pattern of service by rail- 
roads; the facilities of alternative modes of 
transportation currently in existence; the 
cost of establishing transportation facilities 
in addition to existing facilities; the cost of 
providing service by extension of existing 
transportation services; the cost of providing 
transportation by rail and alternative modes; 
the existing investment in the transportation 
facilities of rail and alternative modes and 
the economic value thereof; the existing pat- 
tern of service by alternative modes; and the 
public interest in a balanced and economical 
transportation system responsive to the needs 
of the public and the users of such system. 

(b) Such schedule shall identify rail serv- 
ices that are— 

(i) essential to the public welfare, or 

(ii) essential to the major needs of the 
economy of the Nation or of a substantial 
region of the Nation that do not fall within 
clause (i). 

RAIL FACILITY INVENTORY 

Sec. 103. The Secretary shall compile an 
inventory of the rail transportation facilities 
(including, but not limited to track, rights 
of ways, yards, terminals, equipment, rolling 
stock, signal and communication equipment) 
in the United States and shall annually up- 
date such inventory. Such facilities shall be 
classified as follows: 

(1) necessary to the continued provision 
of services identified in section 102(b) (i); 
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(2) necessary to the continued provision 
of services identified in section 102(b) (ii); 

(3) necessary for continued provision of 
transportation services to localities; and 

(4) unnecessary, duplicative or redundant, 

The Secretary may make such new cate- 
gories, or subcategories of the above cate- 
gories as may be appropriate to classify rail 
transportation facilities in a useful and in- 
formative manner. 


COMPLETION DATE AND PUBLICATION 


Spc. 104. (a) The Secretary shall complete 
the schedule and inventory provided by sec- 
tions 102 and 103 not later than one year 
after the date of enactment of this Act. He 
may develop parts of such schedules or in- 
ventory for particular regions of the country 
as may be necessary to implement this Act 
in advance of such deadline and before com- 
pletion of the entire inventory and plan. 

(b) The Secretary shall publish such 
schedule and inventory, or summaries there- 
of, in a manner designed to acquaint affected 
industries, citizens and communities of the 
classification of rail transportation facilities 
upon which they may rely and of the Sec- 
retary’s schedule for transportation service 
by railroad. 


PUBLIC HEARINGS ON THE RAIL SYSTEM 
SCHEDULE 

Sec. 105. The Secretary shall conduct hear- 
ings In accordance with Section 553 of Title 
5, United States Code, in various cities and 
towns throughout the United States after 
initial formulation of the schedule author- 
ized in section 102, in order to permit persons 
affected thereby to comment upon the sched- 
ule. The Secretary shall solicit the opinions 
ani views of representatives of communities, 
cities, and appropriate transportation regions 
(as defined by geographic, demographic and 
economic relationships between area within 
a prospective region). The Secretary shall 
periodically conduct such hearings in order 
to provide information and views to be con- 
sidered in updating such schedule. 


TITLE II—RESTRUCTURING ESSENTIAL 
RAIL SERVICE 


DESIGNATION OF ESSENTIAL RAIL SERVICE 


Sec. 201. Whenever a railroad undertakes 
reorganization pursuant to the provisions 
of section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act, as 
amended (11 U.S.C. 205), within 90 days of 
the granting of the petition for reorganiza- 
tion, the Secretary, following the schedule 
and inventory developed pursuant to Title I 
of this Act as nearly as possible, shall desig- 
nate which services provided by the railroad 
are essential to the public welfare and which 
facilities are necessary to the continuation 
of such services. The definition of such serv- 
ices shall contain standards for the per- 
formances of such services. 


ESSENTIAL SERVICE REQUIRED IN REORGANIZA- 
TION PLAN 


Sec. 202. A court having jurisdiction over 
a railroad pursuant to a petition under sec- 
tion 77 of the Bankruptcy Act, as amended 
(11 U.S.C. 205), may not confirm any plan 
of reorganization pursuant to such Bank- 
ruptcy Act unless such plan gives reason- 
able assurance of the continued provision of 
services designated by the Secretary pursuant 
to section 201 as essential to the public wel- 
fare. 


PROGRAM FOR MAINTAINING ESSENTIAL SERVICES 


Sec. 203. (a) Whenever it appears to the 
Secretary that a reorganization plan for a 
railroad in reorganization under section 77 
of the Bankruptcy Act, as amended (11 U.S.C. 
205), which provides for continuation by pri- 
vate persons of services essential to the pub- 
lic welfare, as designated by him pursuant to 
section 201 of this Act, can not reasonably 
expected to be confirmed by the court within 
two years of the granting of the petition for 
reorganization, or upon request of the trust- 
ees of such railroad, the Secretary shall pre- 
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pare and recommend to Congress a program 
by which such essential services might be 
provided. 

(b) Such program shall be designed so that 
such essential services may be provided by 
the most economical modes of transporta- 
tion and in the most economical manner in 
respect to construction or alteration of facil- 
ities and shall conform as nearly as possible 
to the schedule for rail services promulgated 
and revised by the Secretary pursuant to 
section 102 of this Act. 

(c) In preparing such program pursuant to 
this section, the Secretary shall consider 
whether such essential services may best be 
provided for by: 

(1) authorization of existing carriers to 
extend their services to the extent necessary; 
or 

(2) acquisition and maintenance by the 
Federal Government, or agency thereof, or 
the rights of way and certain other facilities 
so that private persons might operate trans- 
portation services thereover in return for 
user charges compensating for government 
costs and expenses thereof; or, 

(3) creation of a quasi-public corporation to 
operate the designated properties and facil- 
ities of the railroad. In this event, such pro- 
gram shall set forth the facilities and property 
of the railroad necessary to provide such 
essential services; the organization of such 
corporation; the number and work assign- 
ment of employees (by category); and a pro- 
posed operating procedure. Such program 
shall also set forth annual forecasts of rev- 
enues and expenses in the form of an annual 
budget for at least five years. Such budget 
shall also set forth an estimate of capital 
improvements proposed as necessary for the 
providing of such essential service by such 
corporation. Such program shall also set forth 
any proposed public financing and the 
amount thereof. 

(d) The Secretary shall submit such pro- 
gram as soon as possible after its completion 
to the President and Congress together with 
any recommended legislation necessary to put 
such program into effect. 


SUBMISSION OF OFFER TO COURT 


Sec. 204. (a) Within eighteen months after 
granting of a petition for reorganization, if 
a plan of reorganization has not been con- 
firmed, the Secretary shall submit an offer 
to acquire such facilities and properties of the 
railroad as may be required to implement the 
program prepared pursuant to section 203. 

(b) However, the Secretary shall not sub- 
mit any offer unless: (1) the Secretary shall 
transmit to Congress the program prepared 
pursuant to section 203, and 

(2) a period of sixty calendar days of con- 
tinuous session of the Congress following the 
date on which the program is transmitted 
elapses, and during such period there is not 
passed by both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives a resolution stating in sub- 
stance that Congress does not approve the 
proposed program. For the purposes of this 
paragraph, In the computation of the sixty- 
day period there shall be excluded the days 
on which either the Senate or the House of 
Representatives is not in session because of 
adjournment of more than three days to a day 
certain or an adjournment of the Congress 
sine die. 

(c) The provision of sections 910-913 of 
title 5, United States Code, shall apply to 
the procedure to be followed in the Senate 
and the House of Representatives in the 
exercise of their respective responsibilities 
under subsection (b) in the same manner 
and to the same extent as such provisions 
apply to the procedure followed in the case 
of executive reorganization plans; except 
that references in such provisions to a “‘res- 
olution with respect to a reorganization 
plan” shall be deemed for the purposes of 
this section to refer to a resolution of dis- 
approval under subsection (b) (2). 

(d) The Secretary shall have power in the 
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mame of the United States to exercise the 
right of eminent domain to condemn all fa- 
cilities and properties that he deems neces- 
sary for carrying out the purpose of this 
Act when six months shall have elapsed from 
the date of submission of an offer to acquire 
facilities and properties of the railroad pur- 
suant to subsection (a) and (i) no agree- 
ment shali have been reached for such ac- 
quisition and (ii) no plan of reorganization 
shall have been confirmed. 

(e) In order to exercise the right of emi- 
nent domain, the Secretary shall initiate con- 
demnation proceedings in the district court 
having jurisdiction over the reorganization 
proceeding and, pursuant to section 258a et 
seq. of title 40, United States Code, shall 
deposit with the court an amount estimated 
to be just compensation for the facilities 
and properties condemned and file a declara- 
tion of taking such facilities and properties. 
Thereupon the Secretary shall have complete 
and sole right to decide and control the 
operation, disposition or other use of such 
facilities and properties. The rights of per- 
sons entitled to payment for such facilities 
and properties and all other rights of the 
shareholders of the railroad and its cred- 
itors shall be decided in action separate from 
that relating to the Secretary's taking and 
shall in no way interfere with his operation 
and disposition of such facilities and prop- 
erties. Title to such facilities and properties 
shall vest in the Secretary in the name of 
the United States upon his filing of a dec- 
laration of taking and shall be in him during 
any appeal of the matter. 

(ft) The Secretary may use or dispose of 
such facilities and properties in any manner 
required to carry out the program prepared 
pursuant to section 203, including but not 
limited to, retaining title in himself in order 
to operate all or part of such facilities and 
properties, leasing all or part of such facil- 
ities and properties to governmental, quasi- 
governmental or private corporations for 
their operation, licensing such corporations 
to operate over such facilities and proper- 
ties, or selling all or part of such facilities 
and properties. 

EMERGENCY ACTION BY SECRETARY TO PAESERVE 
ESSENTIAL SERVICES 


Sec. 205. If the Secretary determines, in 
the case of any railroad under reorganization 
under section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act, that 
essential services of such railroad are likely 
not to be continued, either by such railroad 
or another for a period long enough to per- 
mit him to act pursuant to sections 201, 203 
and 204, the Secretary shall, if necessary, 
immediately submit to the President and the 
Congress an amendment to the Emergency 
Rail Services Act of 1970 (P.L. 91-663) to 
increase the amount of loans authorized to 
be guaranteed thereunder to an amount ade- 
quate to provide for continued operation 
of the railroad in reorganization for not 
more than one year. 

OPERATION OF ESSENTIAL SERVICE BY 
PURCHASERS 


Sec. 206. (a) Before any purchaser may 
buy any of the facilities including essential 
facilities, as designated by the Secretary, 
of a railroad in reorganization, such pur- 
chaser shall first satisfy the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that essential services 
designated by the Secretary will be con- 
tinued, either by the purchaser or another. 
In making such determinations the Com- 
mission shall require submission of an an- 
nual budget for at least five years and a 
plan of operation in addition to evidence 
of (1) intent to continue the provisions of 
such services, (2) financial ability, (3) 
managerial ability, and (4) technical abil- 
ity. The Commission shall also require the 
posting of a bond in an amount adequate 
to compensate the United States for its ex- 
penses of taking over the provision of essen- 
tial services should such purchaser or other 
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operator petition for reorganization under 
section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act as 
amended (5 U.S.C. 205) within five years. 

(b) It shall be the duty of any such pur- 
chaser or operator of essential facilities to 
provide services designated by the Secretary 
as essential to the public welfare and to 
provide for an orderly transition of the op- 
eration of the railroad under the jurisdic- 
tion of the court to operation according to 
the confirmed plan of reorganization. A 
plan of transition shall be submitted to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
made public by such purchaser or operator 
not more than 30 days after the court ap- 
proves of the sale of essential facilities. The 
Commission shall receive comments on the 
plan from all persons affected thereby for 
30 days after submission, and shall issue 
recommendations with respect to the plan 
of transition within 50 days after its sub- 
mission. 

(c) The provisions of this section shall be 
in addition to and not in lieu of any pro- 
visions of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

(ad) The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall certify to the court which prospec- 
tive purchasers have satisfied it of their in- 
tent and ability to continue provisions of 
such essential services. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 207. (1) “Service” means the trans- 
porting of freight between one location and 
another and includes the frequency of the 
service, the period of time required to com- 
plete the service, the time agreed to pick 
up and deliver the freight and arrangements 
made to provide the delivery of the freight 
in good condition. The term is not limited 
in meaning to the physical facilities re- 
quired to provide the service nor to a map of 
points between which service is or will be 
provided. The term does not require service 
provided by an existing railroad to be con- 
sidered as a unit or as a whole. 


AUTHORIZATION 


Src. 208, There is hereby authorized to be 
expended $100,000,000 to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act. 


By Mr. FONG (for himself, Mr. 
BAKER, Mr. BAYH, Mr. BIBLE, 


Mr. HATFIELD, Mr. HOLLINGS, 
Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. Javits, Mr. 
KENNEDY, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
Musk, and Mr. WILLIAMs): 

S. 2711. A bill to amend section 312 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act 
with respect to certain tests for natural- 
ization. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. FONG. For many years, some of 
my colleagues and I have fought for 
a more even-handed treatment of im- 
migrants seeking to come to the United 
States. Our efforts culminated in the en- 
actment of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act of 1965. 

It is now time to turn our attention 
to the treatment of these immigrants 
when they seek to acquire citizenship by 
naturalization and to see to it that they 
are treated equitably under our laws. 

In Katzenbach v. Morgan, 384 U.S. 641, 
(1966), the Supreme Court sustained the 
challenge of Spanish-speaking Puerto 
Rican citizens of New York to the New 
York English literacy requirement for 
eligibility to vote in that State. 

In that case, the Court sustained the 
constitutionality of section 4(e) of the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 which prohib- 
its States from conditioning the right 
to vote of persons educated in American- 
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flag schools in which the predominant 
language was other than English. 

While the case involving the right of 
Congress to enact such legislation turned 
upon whether it was a proper exercise 
of congressional power under section 5 
of the 14th amendment to enforce the 
equal protection clause of section 1 of 
that amendment, the Court pointed out 
at pages 654-655: 

Congress might well have concluded that 
as a means of furthering the intelligent ex- 
ercise of the franchise, an ability to read or 
understand Spanish is as effective as ability 
to read English for those to whom Spanish- 
language Newspapers and Spanish-language 
radio and television programs are available 
to inform them of election issues and gov- 
ernmental affairs, 


My own State of Hawaii provides that 
literacy in English or Hawaiian suffices 
and candidates’ names are printed on the 
ballot in both languages—Hawaii revised 
laws 311-38, 1963 Supplement. 

New Mexico, I am informed, under its 
laws authorizes ballots and instructions 
to be printed in English or Spanish. 

And, a majority of the States have no 
literacy requirements at all for voting. 

Our citizens are deemed to have 
sufficient knowledge to intelligently 
exercise their franchise without any 
literacy tests, or with a knowledge of 
Spanish or Hawaiian or as in the case of 
our Puerto Rican citizens in New York 
if they show they successfully completed 
the sixth, or whatever grade is required 
under State law, in an accredited school 
in any State or Territory, the District of 
Columbia, or the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico in which the predominant 
classroom language was other than 
English. 

Surely, we can go one step further. We 
can and should permit potential citizens 
who are over the age where language 
comes easily to them—I suggest that it is 
reasonable to determine that the age of 
50 years is such an age in one’s life—not 
to be required to demonstrate an ability 
to read, write, and speak English in order 
to qualify for naturalization as a citizen 
of these United States. We should permit 
such a person over the age of 50 years to 
take the literacy test in his own lan- 
guage. The bill which I introduce would 
do just that. 

This bill would enable a person over 
the age of 50 years, literate in a foreign 
language, who meets all the other quali- 
fications for naturalization, to take the 
literacy test in his own language. 

Further, it would permit such person 
over the age of 50 years, literate in a 
foreign language, to demonstrate, in his 
own language, his understanding of the 
fundamentals of the history and the 
principles and form of our Government 
needed to be a functioning citizen of the 
United States. 

Incidentally, the Court in Katzenbach 
against Morgan, at pages 656-658, clearly 
pointed out that the question of whether 
or not Congress could have gone further 
in affording relief under section 4(e) to 
those educated in non-American-flag 
schools was not being determined in that 
case. 

Another new provision of section 312 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
that this bill would introduce is one 
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which would waive the literacy require- 
ment for those persons over the age of 
60 years, who have resided in the United 
States for 20 years, who are illiterate, but 
otherwise meet the qualifications for 
naturalization. 

These persons, over the age of 60 
years, who have resided in the United 
States for 20 years, could also demon- 
strate their understanding of our form 
and principles of government in their 
own language, rather than in English. 

Under section 312 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, when it became ef- 
fective in 1952, persons who were then 
over the age of 50 years and had been 
living in the United States for 20 years 
were not required to demonstrate either 
literacy in English or a knowledge of our 
principles of government to be eligible 
for naturalization. 

Since that time, many good persons, 
legally admitted for permanent resi- 
dence, find themselves in the same posi- 
tion—they neither read nor write any 
language. 

It is, I submit, most reasonable to un- 
derstand and acknowledge the great dif- 
ficulty a person who has reached the age 
of 60 without ever having learned to read 
or write any language will have in trying 
to learn the intricacies of reading, writ- 
ing, and speaking the English language 
with sufficient proficiency to meet a test 
of literacy in English as is now required 
by section 312 of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 

Therefore, to afford these worthy le- 
gally resident aliens, who would other- 
wise be eligible to become worthy citizens, 
an opportunity to become naturalized— 
despite their lack of literacy—this bill 
would waive all literacy requirements for 
such persons and permit them to demon- 
strate in their own language their under- 
standing of the fundamentals of the his- 
tory and principles and form of govern- 
ment of these United States. 

This bill is one of a series I propose to 
introduce, hopefully with the support 
and cosponsorship of my colleagues, to 
make the naturalization provisions of our 
laws more equitable and humane 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

8, 2711 
A bill to amend section 312 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act with respect to 
certain tests for naturalization 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
312 of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
is amended to read as follows: 
“REQUIREMENTS AS TO UNDERSTANDING THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE, HISTORY, PRINCIPLES, 


AND FORM OF GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 

STATES 

“Sec. 312. (a) Except as otherwise provided 
in this title, no person shall be naturalized 
as a citizen of the United States on his own 
petition unless he demonstrates an under- 
Standing of the English language, including 
an ability to read, write, and speak words in 
ordinary usage in the English language. The 
requirements of this subsection relating to 
an ability to read and write shall be met if 
the applicant can read or write simple words 
and phrases to the end that a reasonable 
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test of his literacy shall be made. No extraor- 
dinary or unreasonable conditions shall be 
imposed upon the applicant. 

“(b) The requirements of subsection (a) 
shall not apply to any applicant who is 
otherwise qualified to be naturalized and 
who— 

“(1) on the effective date of this Act, is 
over fifty years of age and has been living in 
the United States for twenty years; 

“(2) upon filing his petition, is over fifty 
years of age and can demonstrate an ability 
to read, write, and speak words in ordinary 
usage in his own language; 

“(3) upon filing his petition, is over sixty 
years of age and has been living in the 
United States for twenty years; or 

“(4) is physically unable to comply with 
the requirements of such subsection. 

“(c) Except as otherwise provided in this 
title, no person shall be naturalized as a 
citizen of the United States upon his own 
petition unless he demonstrates a knowledge 
and understanding of the fundamentals of 
the history and the principles and form of 
government of the United States. In the case 
of an applicant to whom subsection (b) (2) 
or (3) applies, such knowledge and under- 
standing may be demonstrated in a language 
other than English.” 


By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself 
and Mr. TOWER): 

S. 2712. A bill to extend and amend 
the Economic Stabilization Act of 1970, 
as amended, and for other purposes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk for myself and the senior 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower) the 
President’s legislative proposals requested 
by the President for carrying out phase 
II of his economic program. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have a copy of the let- 
ter of transmittal, the bill, and a section- 
by-section analysis printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 2712 
A bill to extend and amend the Economic 

Stabilization Act of 1970, as amended, and 

for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That: 


FINDINGS OF CONGRESS 


It is hereby determined that in order to 
stabilize the economy, reduce inflation, min- 
imize unemployment, improve our competi- 
tive position in world trade, and protect the 
purchasing power of the dollar, it is neces- 
sary to stabilize prices, rents, wages, salaries, 
dividends, and interest. The adjustments 
necessary to carry out this program require 
prompt judgments and actions by the exec- 
utive branch of the Federal Government. 
The President is in a position to promptly 
and effectively implement the program au- 
thorized by this Act. 

Sec. 2. Section 202 of the Economic Sta- 
bilization Act of 1970, as amended (Public 
Law 91-379; Public Law 92-15) is amended 
to read as follows: 

§ 202. Presidential authority. 

The President is authorized to issue such 
orders and regulations as he may deem ap- 
propriate, accompanied by a statement of 
reasons for such orders and regulations, to 
stabilize prices, rents, wages, and salaries at 
levels not less than those prevailing on May 
25, 1970; and to stabilize interest rates and 
corporate dividends and similar transfers at 
levels consonant with orderly economic 
growth. Such orders and regulations may 
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provide for the making of such adjustments 
as may be necessary to prevent gross in- 
equities. 

Sec. 3. Section 203 of the Economic Sta- 
bilization Act of 1970 (Public Law 71-379) 
is amended by deleting the period and add- 
ing the following: 

, or to boards, commissions, and similar 
entities composed in whole or in part of 
members appointed by the President to rep- 
resent different sectors of the economy and 
the general public. Where such boards, com- 
missions, and similar entities are composed 
in part of members, who serve on less than 
a full time basis, legal authority shall be 
placed in their chairmen, who shall be em- 
ployees of the United States. Nothing in sec- 
tions 203, 205, 207, 208, or 209 of title 18, 
United States Code, shall be deemed to ap- 
ply to any member of such board, commis- 
sion, or similar entity who serves on less 
than a full time basis because of member- 
ship on such board, commission, or entity. 
Funds of departments and agencies of the 
United States shall be available for the per- 
formance of any function so delegated and 
at the direction of the President, any other 
— performed under authority of this 

e. 

Sec. 4. Section 204 of the Economic Sta- 
bilization Act of 1970 (Public Law 91-379) 
is amended to read as follows: 


§ 204. Sanctions—Criminal Fine and Civil 
Penalty 

(a) Whoever wilfully violates any order or 
regulation under this title shall be fined not 
more than $5,000 for each violation. 

(b) Whoever violates any order or regula- 
tion under this title shall be subject to a 
civil penalty of not more than $2,500 for each 
violation. 

Sec. 5. Section 205 of the Economic Sta- 
bilization Act of 1970 (Public Law 91-379) is 
amended to read as follows: 

§ 205. Injunctions and other relief 

Whenever it appears to any officer, depart- 
ment, agency, board, commission, or similar 
entity authorized by the President to exercise 
authority under this title, that any person 
has engaged, is engaged, or is about to engage 
in any acts or practices constituting a viola- 
tion of any such order or regulation, it may 
request the Attorney General to bring an 
action, in the appropriate district court of 
the United States, to enjoin such acts or 
practices, and upon a proper showing a tem- 
porary restraining order or a preliminary or 
permanent injunction shall be granted with- 
out bond. Any such court may also issue man- 
datory injunctions commanding any person 
to comply with any order or regulation issued 
under this title. 

In addition to such injunctive relief, the 
court may also order restitution of moneys 
received in violation of any order or regula- 
tion issued under this title. 

Sec. 6. Section 206 of the Economic Sta- 
bilization Act of 1970 (Public Law 91-379) is 
amended to read as follows: 


§ 206. Confidentiality of information; 
pena power 

(a) All information reported to or other- 
wise obtained by an agency exercising au- 
thority under this title which contains or 
relates to a trade secret or other matter re- 
ferred to in section 1905 of title 18, United 
States Code, shall be considered confidential 
for the purpose of that section, except that 
such information may be disclosed to other 
Officers, agencies, boards, commissions, or 
similar entities empowered to carry out this 
title solely for the purpose of carrying out 
this title or when relevant in any proceeding 
under this title. 

(b) The head of the agency or his duly au- 
thorized agent shall have authority, for any 
purposes related to this title, to sign and 
issue subpoenas for the attendance and testi- 
mony of witnesses and the production of rele- 
vant books, papers, and other documents, and 
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to administer oaths. Witnesses summoned 
under the provisions of this section shall be 
paid the same fees and mileage as is paid to 
witnesses in the courts of the United States. 
In case of refusal to obey a subpoena served 
upon any person, firm, association or corpora- 
tion under the provisions of this section, the 
head of the agency may request the Attorney 
General to seek the aid of the district court 
of the United States for any district in which 
such person, firm, association or corporation 
is found to compel such person, firm, associa- 
tion or corporation after notice to appear and 
give testimony, or to appear and produce 
documents before the agency. 

Sec. 7, A new section 207 is added to the 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970 (Public 
Law 91-379) to read as follows: 

§ 207. Administrative review 

The functions exercised under this title 
shall be excluded from the operation of the 
Administrative Procedure Act, sections 551 
et seq., title 5, United States Code, except as 
to the requirements of section 552 of title 5, 
United States Code. 

Sec. 8. A new section 208 is added to the 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970 (Public 
Law 91-379) to read as follows: 
$ 208. Judicial Review 

(a) The district courts of the United States 
shall have exclusive original jurisdiction of 
cases or controversies arising under this title, 
or under regulations or orders issued there- 
under. 

(b) The provisions of section 2201 of title 
28, United States Code shall apply to ac- 
tions arising under this title, including ac- 
tions relating to orders and regulations is- 
sued thereunder, notwithstanding the 
amount in controversy. 

(c) There is hereby created a court of the 
United States to be known as the Temporary 
Emergency Court of Appeals, which shall 
consist of three or more judges to be desig- 
nated by the Chief Justice of the United 
States from judges of the United States dis- 
trict courts and circuit courts of appeals. The 
Chief Justice of the United States shall 
designate one of such judges as chief judge 
of the Temporary Emergency Court of Ap- 
peals, and may, from time to time, designate 
additional judges for such court and revoke 
previous designations. The chief judge may, 
from time to time, divide the court into divi- 
sions of three or more members, and any 
such division may render judgment as the 
judgment of the court. The court shall have 
the powers of a circuit court of appeals with 
respect to the jurisdiction conferred on it 
by this title except that the court shall not 
have power to issue any interlocutory decree 
staying or restraining, in whole or in part, 
any provision of this title, or the effectiveness 
of any regulation or order issued thereunder, 
The court shall exercise its powers and pre- 
scribe rules governing its procedure in such 
manner as to expedite the determination of 
cases of which it has jurisdiction under this 
title. The court shall have a seal, hold ses- 
sions at such places as it may specify, and 
appoint a clerk and such other employees as 
it deems necessary or proper. 

(d) The Temporary Emergency Court of 
Appeals shall have exclusive jurisdiction of 
all appeals from the district courts of the 
United States in cases and controversies aris- 
ing under this title or under regulations or 
orders issued thereunder, except as other- 
wise provided in this section. 

(e) In any civil action commenced under 
this title in any district court of the United 
States in which the court determines that a 
substantial constitutional issue exists, the 
court shall certify such issue to the Tempo- 
rary Emergency Court of Appeals. Upon such 
certification, the Temporary Emergency 
Court of Appeals shall determine the appro- 
priate manner of disposition, which may in- 
clude that the entire action be sent to it 
for consideration or it may, on the issues 
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certified, give binding instructions and re- 
mand the action to the certifying court for 
further disposition. 

(t) No regulation of any agency exercising 
authority under this title shall be enjoined 
or set aside, in whole or in part, unless & 
final judgment determines that the issuance 
of such regulation was in excess of the agen- 
cy’s authority, or was arbitrary or capricious, 
No order of such agency shall be enjoined 
or set aside, in whole or in part, unless a 
final judgment determines that such order 
is based upon facts which are not supported 
by substantial evidence. 

(g) A permanent injunction restraining 
the enforcement, operation or execution of 
this title or any regulation or order issued 
thereunder shall not be granted by any dis- 
trict court or judge thereof. Such injunc- 
tion may be issued by the Temporary Emer- 
gency Court of Appeals upon appeal, or, 
after hearing, upon recommendation of a 
district court or judge; such injunction may 
also be issued by the Supreme Court of the 
United States as provided in this section. 

(h) The effectiveness of a final judgment 
of the Temporary Emergency Court of Ap- 
peals enjoining or setting aside, in whole 
or in part, any provision of this title, or reg- 
ulation or order issued thereunder, shall be 
postponed until the expiration of thirty days 
from the entry thereof, except that if a peti- 
tion for a writ of certiorari is filed with the 
Supreme Court under subsection (i) within 
such thirty days, the effectiveness of such 
judgment shall be postponed until an order 
of the Supreme Court denying such petition 
becomes final, or until other final disposition 
of the action by the Supreme Court. 

(i) Within thirty days after entry of any 
judgment or order by the Temporary Emer- 
gency Court of Appeals, a petition for a writ 
of certiorari may be filed in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and thereupon 
the judgment or order shall be subject to 
review by the Supreme Court in the same 
manner as a judgment of a United States 
court of appeals as provided in section 1254 
of title 28, United States Code. The Tempo- 
rary Emergency Court of Appeals, and the 
Supreme Court upon review of judgments 
and orders of the Temporary Emergency 
Court of Appeals, shall have exclusive ju- 
risdiction to determine the constitutional 
validity of any provision of this title or of 
any regulation or order issued under this 
title, and of any provision of any such regu- 
lation or order. Except as provided in this 
section, no court, Federal or State, shall have 
jurisdiction or power to consider the consti- 
tutional validity of any provision of this title 
or of any such regulation or order, or to stay, 
restrain, enjoin, or set aside, in whole or in 
part, any provision of this title authorizing 
the issuance of such regulations or orders, or 
any provision of any such regulation or 
order, or to restrain or enjoin the enforce- 
ment of any provision. 

(j) The provisions of this section apply to 
any actions or suits pending in any court, 
Federal or State, on the date of enactment 
of this amendment in which no final order 
or judgment has been rendered. Any af- 
fected party seeking relief shall be required 
to follow the procedures of this title. 

Sec. 9. A new section 209 is added to the 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970 (Public 
Law 91-379) to read as follows: 


§ 209. Personnel 

(a) Any agency or officer of the United 
States Government carrying out functions 
under this title is authorized to employ such 
personnel as the President deems necessary 
to carry out the provisions and purposes 
of this title. 

(b) The President may appoint five officers 
to be responsible for carrying out functions 
of this title of whom three shall be com- 
pensated at Level III of the Executive Sched- 
ule (5 U.S.C, 5314) and two at Level V of the 
Executive Schedule (5 U.S.C. 5316). Appro- 
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priate titles and the order of succession 
among such officers may be designated by 
the President. 

(c) For the duration of the exercise of 
functions under this title, compensation may 
be fixed for not to exceed 40 positions with- 
out regard to the provisions of chapters 51 
and 53 of title 5, United States Code but at 
rates not above the maximum rate of GS-18 
of the general schedule. This number of posi- 
tions is in addition to the number authorized 
by other provisions of law. Appointment may 
be made to these positions without regard 
to the provisions of law governing appoint- 
ments in the competitive service. 

(d) The President may require the detail 
of employees from any executive agency to 
carry out the purpose of this title. 

(e) The President is authorized to appoint, 
without regard to civil service laws, such 
advisory committees as he may deem appro- 
priate for the purpose of consultation with 
and advice to the President in the perform- 
ance of his functions under this title. Mem- 
bers of advisory committees, other than those 
regularly employed by the Federal govern- 
ment, while attending meetings of such 
committees or while otherwise serving at 
the request of the President may be paid 
compensation at rates not exceeding those 
authorized for individuals under section 5332 
of title 5, United States Code and, while so 
serving away from their homes or regular 
places of business, may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem, as authorized by 
section 5703 of title 5 of the United States 
Code for persons in the government service 
employed intermittently. 

(f) Under such regulations as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe, officers and employees 
of the United States Government who are 
appointed to any position for carrying out 
the functions of this title may be entitled, 
upon removal from such position, to reem- 
ployment in the position occupied at the 
time of appointment or in a position of com- 
parable grade and salary. 

Sec. 10. A new section 210 is added to the 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970 (Public 
Law 91-379) to read as follows: 

§ 210. Experts and consultants 

Experts and consultants may, as author- 
ized by section 3109 of title 5 of the United 
States Code, be employed for the perform- 
ance of functions under this title and in- 
dividuals employed may be compensated at 
rates not to exceed the per diem equivalent 
of the rate for grade 18 of the general sched- 
ule established by section 5332 of title 5 of 
the United States Code. Such contracts may 
be renewed from time to time without 
limitation. Service of an individual as an 
expert or consultant under this section shall 
not be considered as employment or holding 
of office or position bringing such individual 
within the provisions of section 3323(a) of 
title 5 of the United States Code, section 872 
of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amend- 
ed, or any other law limiting the reemploy- 
ment of retired officers or employees. 

Sec. 11. A new section 211 is added to the 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970 (Public 
Law 91-379) to read as follows: 

§ 211, Funding 

(a) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President, to remain avail- 
able until expended, such amounts as may 
be necessary from time to time to carry out 
the purposes of this title. 

(b) The President may accept and use in 
furtherance of the purposes of this title 
money, funds, property, and services of any 
kind made available by gift, devise, bequest, 
grant, or otherwise for such purpose. 

Sec. 12. A new section 212 is added to the 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970 (Public 
Law 91-379) to read as follows: 
$ 212. Expiration 

The authority to issue and enforce orders 
and regulations under this title expires at 
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midnight April 30, 1973, but such expiration 
shall not affect any action or pending pro- 
ceeding, civil or criminal, not finally deter- 
mined nor any action or proceeding based 
upon an act or acts committed prior to 
May 1, 1973. 

Sec. 13. A new section 213 is added to the 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970 (Public 
Law 91-379) to read as follows: 

§ 213. Ratification 

The regulations, rules, orders, guidelines, 
interpretations, and circulars heretofore 
promulgated, made, or issued under the au- 
thority granted to the President by the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Act of 1970, as amended, 
and in effect on the date of enactment of 
this title, and the assignment of personnel 
and expenditure of funds in exercising that 
authority are hereby approved, ratified, and 
confirmed. 

Sec. 14, A new section 214 is added to the 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970 (Public 
Law 91-379) to read as follows: 

§ 214. Severability 

If any provision of this title or the ap- 
plication of such provision to any person or 
circumstances shall be held invalid, the re- 
mainder of the title, and the application of 
such provision to persons or circumstances 
other than those as to which it is held in- 
valid, shall not be affected thereby. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., October 19, 1971. 
Hon. Spiro T, AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Presipent: There are transmitted 
herewith a draft bill “To extend and amend 
the Economic Stabilization Act of 1970, as 
amended, and for other purposes,” and a 
section-by-section analysis of its provisions. 

The proposed legislation is essential to im- 
plement the post-freeze economic stabiliza- 
tion program announced by the President on 
October 7, 1971. The wage-price freeze insti- 
tuted on August 15, 1971, has been remark- 
ably successful. However, as the President 
stated, it will be necessary to continue the 
program of wage and price restraint after 
the 90-day freeze ends on November 13, 1971. 

The draft bill would provide Congressional 
findings as to the necessity for a stabiliza- 
t.on program, would extend the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1970 for one year, until 
April 30, 1973, and would grant new author- 
ity to stabilize interest rates, cooperate, diy- 
idends, and similar transfers. It would pro- 
vide personnel and funding authority, in- 
cluding experts and consultants. 

The bill would also provide broad subpoena 
powers for the agencies administering the 
post-freeze program. Exclusive original juris- 
diction over cases arising under this program 
would be in the federal district courts. A 
Temporary Emergency Court of Appeals 
would be created with appellate jurisdiction 
over cases arising out of the program. The 
Temporary Emergency Court of Appeals and 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
would have exclusive jurisdiction over sub- 
stantial constitutional issues which may 
arise. 

The President has issued Executive Order 
11627 providing for the continuation of the 
Cost of Living Council and the establish- 
ment of a Price Commission to stabilize 
prices, a Pay Board to stabilize wages and 
salaries, a Committee on Interest and Divi- 
dends, a Committee on the Health Services 
Industry, and a Committee on State and 
Local Government Cooperation. Prompt en- 
actment of the draft bill is needed to enable 
these entities to administer effectively and 
fairly the economic stabilization program to 
begin on November 14, 1971. I strongly rec- 
ommend its early enactment. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
the proposed bill before the Senate, An iden- 
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tical bill has been transmitted to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Office of Management and Budget that en- 
actment of the proposed legislation would be 
in accord with the program of the President, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN B. CONNALLY. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Set forth below is a section-by-section 
analysis of the proposed amendments to the 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970, as 
amended. 

Sec, 1. Findings of Congress. The present 
Act (hereafter, ‘“‘title’) contains no state- 
ment of findings and has been under court 
attack on the ground that it is an uncon- 
stitutional delegation of legislative authority 
to the Executive branch. The first two sen- 
tences set forth congressional findings as 
bases for the legislation. The last sentence is 
intended to state why discretion to act is 
given to the President. 

Sec. 2. Presidential Authority. The amend- 
ment to section 202 adds authority to sta- 
bilize interest and dividends. A new provi- 
sion would require the President to set forth 
a statement of reasons to accompany stabili- 
zation orders and regulations. The President 
is authorized to stabilize prices, rents, wages, 
and salaries at levels not less than those pre- 
valling on May 25, 1970, as in the present 
legislation. With respect to interest rates 
and corporate dividends and similar trans- 
fers, the President is given authority to sta- 
bilize at levels consonant with orderly eco- 
nomic growth. 

An existing law for controlling interest, 
the Credit Control Act, is not satisfactory 
as a statutory basis for regulating interest 
rates. The Act (Public Law 91-151; 12 U.S.C. 
1901 et seq.) provides that interest rates may 
be regulated by the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System as part of a credit 
control program which may be instituted 
only under certain circumstances, These cir- 
cumstances require a Presidential determina- 
tion that credit controls are necessary to 
prevent inflation generated by the extension 
of credit in an excessive volume, Such a 
determination would not appear justified un- 
der present conditions. Therefore, new au- 
thority to regulate interest rates is necessary 
to give the President a more flexible tool 
than the Credit Control Act. 

Section 202(b) would be deleted from the 
statute. This subsection requires the Presi- 
dent to make a determination before he may 
exercise wage-price stabilization authority 
with respect to a particular industry or seg- 
ment of the economy. That determination 
must be that prices or wages in a particular 
industry or segment of the economy have 
increased at a rate grossly disproportionate 
to the rate at which prices or wages have in- 
creased in the economy generally. With the 
deletion of this provision, section 202 would 
contain clear authority in the President to 
make reasonable classifications and differ- 
entiations and to provide for such adjust- 
ments and reasonable exceptions as in the 
judgment of the President are necessary or 
proper in order to carry out the purposes of 
the title. Further, as under existing law, the 
President would have the power both to order 
rollbacks within the limits fixed by the 
statute and to allow increases in the ceilings 
which are fixed pursuant to this title. 

Sec. 3. Delegation. The proposed language 
would give the President clear authority to 
delegate functions to boards and commis- 
sions. Where part time members serve on 
such boards and commissions, legal powers 
must be placed in the chairmen. Part time 
members will be expressly exempted from the 
provisions of 18 U.S.C, 203, 205, 207, 208, and 
209 with respect to their membership on 
such boards or commissions to avoid mis- 
understanding about their status. The pro- 
posed language also would give the President 
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clear authority to order the use of available 
agency funds to carry out the functions of 
this title. 

Sec. 4. Sanctions—Criminal Fine and Civil 
Penalty. Subsection (a) provides for a crim- 
inal fine of $5,000 for each violation of an 
order or regulation. Subsection (b) provides 
for a civil penalty of $2,500 for each viola- 
tion of an order or regulation. Both of these 
sanctions would be enforced by the Attorney 
General through court action. 

Sec. 5. Injunctions and other relief. The 
present language of the statute is open to 
the interpretation that an agency exercising 
authority under this title can bring an in- 
junction action in its own behalf. The pro- 
posed language states explicitly that it is 
the Attorney General who is empowered to 
bring the action, 

The present statute contains no explicit 
authority for the restitution of money re- 
ceived in violation of its provisions. While it 
is probable that the courts have inherent 
equitable power to order restitution of money 
so received, such authority is made clear in 
this section by an explicit grant of power 
to order such restitution as part of injunc- 
tive relief. 

Src. 6. Confidentiality of information; sub- 
poena power. (a) This subsection provides 
that trade secrets and other confidential in- 
formation which is reported to or otherwise 
obtained by an agency exercising authority 
under this title are entitled to the protection 
afforded by 18 U.S.C. 1905. 

(b) The present statute gives the agency 
no subpoena powers. The proposed language 
is very broad and would give subpoena power 
to the head of the agency “for any purposes 
related to this title.” Further, the Attorney 
General could enforce such a subpoena in 
any district court of the United States, thus 
making the reach of the subpoena nation- 
wide. 

Sec. 7. Administrative Review. This section 
provides that the agencies exercising author- 
ity under this title will be exempt from the 
Administrative Procedure Act, except for the 
public information section. 

Sec. 8. Judicial Review, This section pro- 
vides that exclusive original jurisdiction 
over wage-price cases shall be in federal dis- 
trict courts (a). Persons are entitled to bring 
declaratory judgment actions regardless of 
the amount in controversy (b). A Temporary 
Emergency Court of Appeals is created to 
consist of three or more federal district court 
or circuit court judges designated by the 
Chief Justice. The Emergency Court may sit 
in panels of three and may travel throughout 
the United States as necessary (c). The Emer- 
gency Court shall have the normal ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of a U. S. Court of Ap- 
peals over wage-price cases (d). Substan- 
tial constitutional issues must be certified 
to the Emergency Court (e). Agency regula- 
tions may not be overturned unless they are 
in excess of authority or are arbitrary and 
capricious, and agency orders may not be 
overturned unless based on facts not sup- 
ported by substantial evidence on the record 
(f). Injunctions against any provision of 
the Economic Stabilization Act or regulation 
or order thereunder may be granted only by 
the Emergency Court or the Supreme Court 
(g). The effectiveness of Judgments of the 
Emergency Court is to be delayed by 30 days 
(h) to allow for review in the Supreme Court 
by petition for writ of certiorari (i). The 
provisions of this judicial review section ap- 
ply to actions pending on the date of enact- 
ment (j). 

Sec. 9. Personnel. This section authorizes 
new hires for the President to carry out the 
purposes of this title including Executive 
Level positions and supergrade positions. Ad- 
ditionally, the President is given authority 
to detail personnel from any executive agency 
to carry out the purposes of this title and to 
appoint advisory committees. Provision is 
made for reinstatement of employees of the 
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United States to the position occupied at 
the time of appointment or a comparable 
position when such employees are appointed 
to positions for carrying out the functions 
of this title and are subsequently removed 
from those positions. 

Sec. 10. Experts and consultants. This sec- 
tion authorizes the employment of experts 
and consultants without regard to certain 
laws concerning the reemployment of retired 
employees. 

Sec. 11. Funding. (a) This subsection adds 
language authorizing the appropriation of 
moneys to the President for the purpose of 
carrying out this title. 

(b) This subsection authorizes the Pres- 
ident to accept contributions for purposes of 
this title. 

Sec. 12. Expiration. This section extends by 
one year the expiration date of the current 
statute. 

Sec. 13. Ratification. This section contains 
approyal of all action taken under the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Act of 1970, as amended. 

Sec. 14. Severability. This section provides 
that if a part of this title is held invalid, 
other portions shall remain valid. 

NOTICE OF HEARINGS 


Mr, SPARKMAN, Mr. President, in 
keeping with the wishes of the joint lead- 
ership of the Senate and in order to give 
the President’s recommendations early 
and expeditious considerations, I have 
scheduled hearings for the consideration 
of these proposals commencing on No- 
vember 1. Any persons or organizations 
wishing to appear to give testimony be- 
fore the committee concerning this or 
similar legislation should contact Mr. 
Dudley L. O'Neal, Jr., staff director and 
general counsel, or Mr. Reginald W. 
Barnes, assistant counsel of the commit- 
tee, regarding their appearance. Mr. 
O’Neal and Mr. Barnes can be reached 
on telephone number 202—225-7391, or 
may be contacted in the committee 
offices, room 5300, New Senate Office 
Building. 


By Mr. HRUSKA: 

S. 2713. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to authorize the At- 
torney General to provide care for nar- 
cotic addicts who are placed on proba- 
tion, released on parole, or mandatorily 
released. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr, President, I send 
to the desk a bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to authorize the At- 
torney General to provide care for nar- 
cotic addicts who are placed on proba- 
tion, released on parole, or mandatorily 
released. I ask that the bill be appropri- 
ately referred, and further request that 
the letter of transmittal from the Attor- 
ney General and the text of the bill be 
printed in full at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The interrelationship of narcotic ad- 
diction and crime is well established. Re- 
habilitation of addict criminals is an es- 
sential segment of corrections and of any 
overall program which seeks to reduce 
street crime. 

Under present law titles I and II of the 
Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 
1966 permit the commitment or sentenc- 
ing of selected narcotic addicts to treat- 
ment programs. Exclusions in the act, 
however, prevent the placement under 
supervised aftercare of narcotic addicts 
and former addicts who are on probation, 
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on parole, or released after service of 
sentence. The bill I introduce today 
would correct this gap by giving the At- 
torney General authority to provide 
treatment programs for those who have 
become involved in the judicial process 
but who are not physically in the Attor- 
ney General's custody. This means that 
addict prisoners who have been receiv- 
ing treatment while in confinement can 
be given follow-up treatment when they 
are released to society. 

The letter of transmittal from the At- 
torney General, which is printed follow- 
ing these remarks, explains in greater 
detail the basis and need for these 
changes in the law. 

On June 24 of this year I joined with 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH) 
and the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
GRIFFIN) to introduce another amend- 
inent to the Narcotic Addict Rehabilita- 
iion Act of 1966, S. 2140. That bill would 
amend the act to permit the use of meth- 
adone maintenance programs as a 
method of treatment under the act. I 
believe that the bill I currently intro- 
duce, taken together with S. 2140, would 
be of significant assistance in removing 
from the street crime picture a signifi- 
cant number of addicts who repeatedly 
resort to crime in order to sustain their 
habits. I urge speedy consideration of 
both measures. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
and letter be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 2713 
A bill to amend title 18 of the United States 

Code to authorize the Attorney General to 

provide care for narcotic addicts who are 

placed on probation, released on parole, or 
mandatorily released 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 3651 of title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended by inserting the following 
paragraph before the last one: 

“The court may require a person who is an 
addict within the meaning of section 4251(a) 
of this title, as a condition of probation, to 
participate in the community supervision 
programs authorized by section 4255 of this 
title for all or part of the period of proba- 
tion; Provided, That the Attorney General 
certifies a suitable program is available, If 
the Attorney General determines that the 
person's participation in the program should 
be terminated, because the person can de- 
rive no further significant benefits from par- 
ticipation or because his participation ad- 
versely affects the rehabilitation of other 
participants, he shall so notify the court, 
which shall thereupon, by order, make such 
other provision with respect to the person 
on probation as it deems appropriate.” 

Sec. 2. Section (a) of section 4203 of such 
title is amended by inserting the following 
paragraph between the third and fourth: 

“The Board may require a parolee or a 
prisoner released pursuant to section 4164 of 
this title, who is an addict within the mean- 
ing of section 4251(a) of this title, as a con- 
dition of parole or release to participate in 
the community supervision pr au- 
thorized by section 4255 of this title for all 
or part of the period of parole; Provided, 
That the Attorney General certifies a suit- 
able program is available. If the Attorney 
General determines that the person's partici- 
pation in the program should be terminated, 
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because the person can derive no further 
significant benefits from participation or be- 
cause his participation adversely affects the 
rehabilitation of other participants, he shall 
so notify the Board of Parole, which shall 
thereupon make such other provision with 
respect to the person as it deems appro- 
priate.” 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., October 19, 1971. 
The Vice PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. VICE PRESIDENT: I enclose for your 
consideration and appropriate reference a 
legislative proposal “To amend title 18 of 
the United States Code to authorize the At- 
torney General to provide care for narcotic 
addicts who are placed on probation, re- 
leased on parole, or mandatorily released.” 

Titles I and II of the Narcotic Addict Re- 
habilitation Act of 1966 (NARA) provide that 
selected narcotic addicts charged with non=- 
violent crimes against the United States may 
be either civilly committed to the custody of 
the Surgeon General in lieu of criminal prose- 
cution (28 U.S.C. 2901, et seq.) or sentenced 
to a NARA program in leu of confinement 
(18 U.S.C. 4251 et seq.). Both of these titles 
are available only for certain selected addicts. 
For example, persons charged with “violent” 
crimes are ineligible (18 U.S.C. 4251(f) (1); 
28 U.S.C. 2901(g)), as are addicts who have 
been convicted of two or more felonies (18 
U.S.C. 4252(f)(4); 28 U.S.C. 2901(g)(4)). 
These and the other exclusions under NARA 
are designed to reserve the relatively lenient 
prosecutive and sentencing provisions of that 
act for less dangerous offenders. The exclu- 
sions also result, however, in the ineligibility 
for NARA aftercare programs of addicts who 
were sentenced to regular terms of confine- 
ment or to probation in Heu of confinement. 

The purpose of this legislation is to author- 
ize the placement under supervised aftercare 
of narcotic addicts and former addicts who 
have been placed on probation, released on 
parole, or released by operation of law after 
having served their confinement terms less 
good-time deductions. The latter are “man- 
datorily released” but are deemed by law as if 
released on parole. 

There is little question that narcotic ad- 
diction and criminal activity are interrelated. 
Yet many Federal addict-offenders, not eli- 
gible for NARA, are released to society with- 
out any type of follow-up treatment for their 
addiction. To the extent that Section 4255 
programs and facilities are available, they 
clearly ought to be provided to such addicts. 

There is present legal authority to involve 
addict-prisoners in special treatment pro- 
grams while they are physically in the Attor- 
ney General's custody as the result of regu- 
lar sentences to confinement (18 U.S.C. 4082). 
In view of this authority and the obvious 
need for treatment, the Bureau of Prisons 
has, for its fiscal years 1971 and 1972, al- 
located positions and funds to initiate and 
carry on such programs. In the absence of 
legal authority, however, no post-confine- 
ment care is provided for these addicts. 
Without this kind of follow-up, the treat- 
ment accorded within the places of confine- 
ment can readily prove futile. This p 
legislation would authorize such care. The 
Board of Parole may then utilize its existing 
authority, if the Attorney General so recom- 
mends, to require a released addict to par- 
ticipate in su aftercare programs es- 
tablished under 18 U.S.C. 4255. The require- 
ment of a recommendation from the Attor- 
ney General will insure that such treatment 
is both available and appropriate. 

NARA treatment programs should also be 
made available to persons placed on proba- 
tion who are in need of such services. This 
legislative proposal would give the Attorney 
General authority to provide such care. The 
courts may require addicts, as a condition 
of probation, to participate in a NARA pro- 
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gram upon certification by the Attorney Gen- 
eral that a suitable program is available in 
the community. 

The rationale of this proposal is similar to 
that which led to the enactment of Public 
Law 91-492, which authorized the use of Bu- 
reau of Prisons half-way houses for proba- 
tioners and parolees in selected cases. The 
proposal will permit the Department to ex- 
tend its existing programs for the rehabilita- 
tion of addicts convicted of criminal activity 
to a group whose need is acute. Accordingly, 
I recommend its prompt enactment. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that enactment of this legislation is 
in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely, 
Joun N. MITCHELL, 
Attorney General. 


By Mr. HANSEN (for himself and 
Mr. GURNEY): 

S. 2717. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that 
dividends may be used to purchase ad- 
ditional paid-up National Service Life 
Insurance. Referred to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, today, I 
am introducing legislation to provide 
that holders of National Service Life In- 
surance may use their dividend to pur- 
chase additional paid-up insurance. 

Current statutes provide that no per- 
son may carry a combined amount of 
National Service Life Insurance or Gov- 
ernment Service Life Insurance in excess 
of $10,000, at any one time. 

However, the first section of this pro- 
posal would amend title 38, United States 
Code, to provide that the limitation shall 
not apply to the additional paid-up in- 
surance authorized under this proposal. 
It would be issued only upon application 
in writing, but without proof of good 
health. 

This proposal would grant the National 
Service Life Insurance holders a right 
now enjoyed by most commercial life 
insurance policyholders. It would allow 
some holders of term policies to establish 
some permanent coverage of insurance 
on which no premiums would be payable. 

If the proposal is enacted, the costs 
will be negligible. 


By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 2718. A bill to establish and protect 
the rights of day laborers. Referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 


PROTECTION OF TEMPORARY WORKERS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, today 
I introduce legislation to provide for the 
protection of a sizable but almost com- 
pletely overlooked segment of the Amer- 
ican working force. On behalf of tens 
of thousands of workers, I propose the 
Day Laborer Protection Act of 1971. 

This measure is similar to a bill intro- 
duced in the House earlier this year by 
the gentleman from Ilinois (Mr. 
Mrxkva). These are the first Federal legis- 
lative efforts to provide for the well-be- 
ing of many of those who work in the 
temporary help service industry. These 
are people who are hired by agencies 
which in turn send them out to do work 
on the premises of and under the super- 
vision of other employers. 

We know something about the workers 
involved. We know something about the 
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firms which hire them and then hire 
them out to others. We know something 
about the extremely rapid growth of the 
temporary help service industry. And we 
know of the abuses that many workers 
have suffered and against which virtu- 
ally all have absolutely no protection. 

One group of workers, those doing un- 
skilled, manual labor, are often em- 
ployed under such shocking conditions 
that their employers are known as slave 
shops. An article last year in Newsweek 
magazine—March 9, 1970, page 53— 
describes the exploitative situation in 
Chicago. 

It is urgent that protective legislation 
be enacted for such temporary workers. 
The need for Federal regulation becomes 
apparent when one learns that only a 
handful of States have any controls, 
whatsoever, upon the practices of tem- 
porary help agencies. New Jersey’s 
statute regulating private employment 
agencies applies to temporary help sup- 
ply firms. The statutes of California and 
Wisconsin apply to temporary help sup- 
ply firms under certain limited circum- 
stances. In New Mexico and North 
Dakota the issue of coverage is under 
consideration. 

In the other 45 States the practices of 
temporary help supply firms go un- 
checked, often because of express exemp- 
tion from labor protection laws. At the 
same time, most States have found it de- 
sirable and necessary to provide for regis- 
tration and regulation of private em- 
ployment agencies which fill permanent 
positions. Yet, abuses of workers are far 
less common in this type of employment. 

For example, temporary workers often 
have no workmen’s compensation pro- 
tection, though they frequently work in 
especially unsafe circumstances. There 
is also evidence that they may fail to 
receive the protection to which they are 
entitled under social security and other 
statutes. 

In part, the absence of State control is 
understandable. Temporary help supply 
firms are largely a post-World War II 
experience. And their most spectacular 
growth has been in recent years. There is 
now a large and rapidly growing tem- 
porary help supply industry affecting 
thousands of workers and their depend- 
ents which operates almost completely 
beyond any kind of State or Federal 
control. The size of the service charges 
or markup retained by the temporary 
help supply firms—money which the 
workers never receive—is left untouched 
by regulation. 

Some of the firms are paying the work- 
ers the bare minimum wage, while receiv- 
ing twice that much from their custom- 
ers for the workers’ services. Such un- 
conscionable fees are an abuse of Ameri- 
can workers and should be the subject of 
Federal legislative remedy. While most 
temporary workers may be treated fairly, 
we must protect not only the other work- 
ers but the legitimate firms against the 
unscrupulous practices of their competi- 
tors. 

Under existing laws, the temporary 
work supply firm is generally considered 
to be the temporary worker’s employer. 
Yet, he can keep the worker waiting for 
an assignment for many hours and pay 
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him nothing. Similarly, the worker re- 
ceives no compensation from his em- 
ployer while he is en route to or from 
his duty station. 

As an employer, a temporary help sup- 
ply agency is eligible to use the referral 
services of the State administered-fed- 
erally assisted public employment sys- 
tem. But no fees may be charged for 
these federally-supported services. Yet, 
there are no controls or limits on what 
private temporary help supply firms may 
then charge for what are in substance 
placement fees. This situation must be 
remedied. 

Perhaps the most flagrant abuse, de- 
manding immediate congressional ac- 
tion, is the practice of some temporary 
help supply agencies which results in 
the locking in of their employees as tem- 
porary workers. Devices such as forcing 
the customer to agree to a 90-day no- 
hire-clause, or liquidated damages clause 
can and often do serve to relegate work- 
ers to the bleak prospect of perpetual 
temporary status. Such restrictions and 
the injustice and economic deprivation 
they cause must be eliminated. 

We can no longer afford the false lux- 
ury of treating these workers as expend- 
able sources of ready labor to be abused, 
but conveniently overlooked. Finally, all 
other workers must be protected against 
the use of such employees as strike- 
breakers. 

The Day Laborer Protection Act of 
1971 has provisions designed to deal with 
all of the abuses I have mentioned. I 
urge the support of my colleagues for 
the enactment of provisions along these 
lines, The American worker deserves no 
less. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp, together with the maga- 
zine article to which I referred. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 2718 
A bill to establish and protect the rights of 
day laborers 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Day Laborer Pro- 
tection Act of 1971". 

PURPOSES 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to— 

(1) prohibit doing business as a tempo- 
rary help service business concern except as 
licensed by the Secretary of Labor; 

(2) authorize the Secretary of Labor to set 
standards and requirements for licensing 
temporary help services, and to enforce such 
standards; 

(3) make applicable to day laborers cer- 
tain benefits in order to protect their health 
and welfare; 

(4) remove obstacles to permanent em- 
ployment of day laborers, such as restrictive 
hiring clauses; and 

(5) insure fair labor practices in the tem- 
porary help service industry. 

DEFINITION 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act, a temporary 
help service business concern includes any 
business concern whose principal function 
is to maintain and employ a pool of laborers 
for the purpose of contracting to make avail- 
able the services of such laborers on a tem- 
porary basis. 
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EXCEPTIONS 

Sec, 4. This Act shall not apply to— 

(1) temporary help service business con- 
cerns engaged in supplying solely secretarial 
employees, clerical employees, and skilled 
laborers as determined pursuant to regula- 
tions promulgated by the Secretary; or 

(2) employees of a temporary help serv- 
ice business concern receiving more than 
$2.50 per hour. 

UNLAWFUL ACTIVITIES 


Sec. 5. It shall be unlawful to operate a 
temporary help service business concern un- 
less a license is obtained from the Secretary 
of Labor (hereafter referred to as “the Sec- 
retary”). 

MINIMUM STANDARDS 


Sec. 6. (a) In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act, the Secretary is authorized 
to set standards for temporary help service 
business concerns (including the relation- 
ship between wages paid and charges made 
for services), to license such concerns meet- 
ing such standards, and to enforce compli- 
ance with such standards. In prescribing 
standards under this section, the Secretary 
shall set minimum benefits available to the 
employees of such concerns which shall in- 
clude— 

(1) benefits under the Social Security Act, 
where applicable; 

(2) fair wages and hours as provided un- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
(and not less than prevailing wages for 
comparable work), regardless of the dollar 
volume of the temporary help service busi- 
ness concern and for the purpose of this sec- 
tion hourly rate of pay shall be determined 
by dividing the gross amount paid to any 
such employee by the number of hours 
worked by that employee, and the number 
of hours worked by that employee shall in- 
tiude travel time to and from the job site 
and the temporary help service business 
concern, time spent at the job site, and the 
time spent awaiting assignment at the tem- 
porary help service business concern or wait- 
ing compensation or instructions after such 
assignment; 

(3) safety conditions as prescribed by the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act; 

(4) adequate workmen's compensation 
coverage except that participation in the 
workmen's compensation program of the 
State in which the licensee is located shall 
be deemed prima facie compliance with this 
requirement; 

(5) protection against discrimination as 
provided under the Civil Rights Act of 1964; 
and 

(6) provision of statements of wages and 
deductions. 

(b) No temporary help service business 
concern may be licensed under this section 
unless such concern furnishes information 
satisfactory to the Secretary that that con- 
cern is complying with all of the standards 
prescribed under subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion. 

RESTRICTIONS ON PERMANENT HIRING 
PROHIBITED 

Sec. 7. No temporary help service business 
concern shall engage in any practice which 
operates to restrict the right of an employee 
to accept a permanent position with a client 
to whom he is referred for temporary work, 
or to restrict the right of such a client to 
offer such employment to an employee of 
such a business concern. 

STRIKEBREAKING PROHIBITED 

Sec. 8. Employees of a temporary help sery- 
ice business concern shall not be assigned by 
such concern to work as strikebreakers where 
a legitimate labor dispute is in progress. 


REPORT BY SECRETARY 


Sec. 9. Within one year of the date of en- 
actment of this Act, the Secretary of Labor 
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shall submit to Congress a report on the im- 
plementation of this Act, including his rec- 
ommendations for extending unemployment 
insurance benefits to employees of temporary 
help service business concerns, or otherwise 
extending the scope of or benefits under this 
Act. 

ENFORCEMENT—PRIVATE RIGHT OF ACTION 

Sec. 10. (a) Whoever willfully violates the 
provisions of this Act shall upon conviction 
thereof be subject to a fine of not more than 
$10,000, or to imprisonment for not more 
than six months, or both. No person shall 
be imprisoned under this section except for 
an offense after the conviction of such per- 
son having a prior offense under this section, 
Any temporary help service business con- 
cern who violates the provisions of this Act 
shall be liable to any employee affected in 
an amount to be determined by the Secre- 


(b) Any such civil penalty may be com- 
promised by the Secretary. In determining 
the amount of such penalty, or the amount 
agreed upon in compromise, the appropriate- 
ness of such penalty to the size of the bust- 
ness concern charged and the gravity of the 
violation shall be considered. The amount 
of such penalty, when finally determined, 
or the amount agreed upon in compromise, 
may be deducted from any sums owing by 
the United States to the person charged. 

INVESTIGATIONS—KEEPING OF BOOKS 
AND RECORDS 


Sec. 11. (a) The Secretary or his desig- 
nated representatives may investigate and 
gather data regarding the conditions and 
practices of employment in any temporary 
help service business concern, and may enter 
and inspect such places and such records 
(and make such transcriptions thereof), 
question such employees, and investigate 
such facts, conditions, practices, or matters 
as he may deem necessary or appropriate to 
determine whether any person has violated 
any provision of this Act, or which may aid 
in the enforcement of the provisions of this 
Act. 

(b) Every temporary help service busi- 
ness concern subject to the provisions of this 
Act shall make, keep, and preserve such 
records of the persons employed by him and 
of the wages, hours, and other conditions 
and practices of employment maintained by 
him, and shall preserve such records for 
such periods of time, and shall make such 
reports therefrom to the Secretary as he shall 
prescribe by regulation or order as necessary 
or appropriate for the enforcement of the 
provisions of this Act or the regulations or 
orders thereunder. 

RELATION TO OTHER LAWS 


Sec. 12. No provision of this Act or any 
order thereunder shall excuse noncompliance 
with any Federal or State law or municipal 
ordinance establishing standards or require- 
ments higher than or otherwise not incon- 
sistent with standards or requirements es- 
tablished under this Act. 


[From Newsweek, Mar. 9, 1970] 
THE CrTres—SiLave SHOPS 


Dawn breaks gray and cold and the bitter 
wind whipping through the reeky, littered 
gutters of Broadway and Wilson Avenue in 
Chicago's Uptown section drives the men— 
many of them are coatless—to huddle closer 
together. They are the affluent society's drop- 
outs, the derelicts and winos who queue up 
each morning outside day-labor agencies 
seeking a day's wages to underwrite another 
night's boozy escape. At 6 a.m. the labor 
agencies open and some of the 7,000-odd out- 
casts who frequent them shuffle in hoping to 
obtain a job digging ditches, moving furni- 
ture, manning assembly lines or anything 
else that will raise a couple of dollars. Those 
few lucky enough to be selected are then 
transported to their jobs in an old school bus. 
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By the time they return, thoroughly ex- 
hausted, the agencies have closed for the 
day—but the men know that their paychecks 
are waiting at a nearby saloon. This has been 
the pattern in the day-labor agencies as long 
as anyone can remember. But now such cyni- 
cism has begun to provoke angry reactions. 
“These day-labor outfits are definitely ex- 
ploiting the workers,” charges Illinois Direc- 
tor of Labor Barney Grabiec. 

So they are—and not only in Chicago. 
“Slave shops,” as they are called by the men 
who are their stock in trade, flourish in most 
major American cities. But nowhere are they 
quite as exploitative as in Chicago’s squalid, 
polyglot Uptown section where Appalachian 
whites and Cuban, Mexican and Chinese im- 
migrants have settled among the alcoholics 
and addicts in what is now a sprawling 
“white ghetto." Many of the residents are un- 
skilled and unable to speak English; hence, 
the only way they can secure work is through 
one of the 23 day-labor agencies in the Up- 
town area. 

Kicked: Now the slave shops have become 
the target of the Rey. Tom Millea, an activist 
Roman Catholic priest whose St. Mary's of 
the Lake Church serves many Uptown resi- 
dents. Last month he kicked off Project 
Amos, & campaign to reform day-labor prac- 
tices and ultimately to organize the workers 
into a union. Father Millea’s concern was 
borne out by a study he conducted. It re- 
vealed that a day laborer rarely receives more 
than the $1.60 per hour minimum wage— 
even though business firms often pay twice 
that amount to the agency that recruited 
him. Beyond that, laborers almost never re- 
ceive overtime rates or workman's compensa- 
tion. 

What Father Millea protests most is the 
agencies’ 90-day clause, which prevents firms 
from hiring any day worker permanently for 
at least three months after the time he last 
worked there. Accordingly, few day workers 
ever get a permanent job. “It is this per- 
petual instability of day labor that we want 
to correct,” Father Millea said last week. 
“If a man gets a steady job, his drinking 
problems can be substantially reduced—if 
not completely corrected.” 

For their part, the owners of the agen- 
cies see nothing sinister in the 90-day clause 
and claim—rather unconvincingly—that it 
does not discourage firms from hiring the 
workers permanently. The agencies have of- 
fered to form a commitee to hear the work- 
ers’ grievances. But Father Millea rejects the 
proposal “until the agencies show some good 
faith in correcting some of the abuses. They 
could start by abolishing the 90-day clause.” 
The first confrontation may well take place 
in the courtroom, for Project Amos plans to 
prosecute the agencies for violating the min- 
imum-wage law. 

Meantime, politicians have begun to get 
the message. For years it was suspected that 
some of the labor agencies, which are gov- 
erned by no state or local regulation, were 
controlled by the Mafia. Two months ago, the 
Illinois Crime Commission began an inves- 
tigation into alleged mob involvement, and 
one agency has already been shuttered. “No 
one wants to see day-labor firms put out of 
business,” says city alderman Robert 
O'Rourke. “We just want to see the 
day laborer get a fair shake along with every- 
body else who works for a living.” 


By Mr. PERCY (for himself, Mr. 
Baker, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. DoLE, Mr. Packwoop, and 
Mr. RANDOLPH) : 

S. 2719. A bill to improve highway safe- 
ty programs particularly with respect to 
the prevention of accidents resulting 
from the excessive use of alcohol. 
Referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 
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THE ALCOHOLIC DRIVERS SAFETY ACT OF 1971 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, we have 
recently passed another national holi- 
day period in which 25,000 Americans 
were injured and 616 have died on our 
highways. Each such holiday brings a 
public outcry against the needless 
slaughter that occurs on the roads and 
a demand for stronger highway safety 
programs. It is particularly disturbing 
to me that more than 50 percent of those 
Americans who are fatally injured in 
automobile-related accidents are killed 
by drivers who are intoxicated, based on 
the Department of Transportation’s defi- 
nition of intoxication as a 0.10-percent 
blood alcohol level and above. This fac- 
tor alone accounts for the loss of more 
than 25,000 lives and contributes to a 
total economic loss in highway accidents 
of $8 billion annually. 

The statistics on highway accidents 
and drunk drivers are appalling. At any 
given time 1 to 4 of every 100 drivers on 
the road is drunk—not just drinking, but 
drunk. 

Alcoholic drivers will kill two to three 
times more Americans than will firearms, 
and the annual total of alcohol-involved 
fatalities on the highway exceeds the sum 
of all the murders and fatalities from 
railroad, marine and air transportation 
disasters. 

Alcohol has a marked effect on young 
drivers. A 20-year-old driver after a few 
drinks has the reflexes of a 50-year-old, 
the vision of a 70-year-old, the hearing 
of a 75-year-old, and the coordination of 
a person of 90. Yet, youth does not com- 
prise the largest group of offenders. 
There are more than 7 million adult 
escape drinkers and chronic alcoholics, 
who represent the primary road hazard. 
Added to this pool are the 16 million in- 
dividuals who are heavy social drinkers, 
meaning that once a month they may 
drink enough to exceed the 0.10 percent 
blood alcohol level designating intoxica- 
tion. They constitute an additional 
threat to individual safety on the roads. 

It is only fair to point out that three- 
fourths of all drivers who drink are not 
responsible for alcohol-related accidents. 
They are the individuals who drink so- 
cially or occasionally and whose con- 
sumption of alcohol rarely exceeds the 
0.10 percent level. The public must un- 
derstand that when we speak of curb- 
ing drunk driving and cracking down on 
offenders, we are not aiming primarily 
at the occasional, social drinker, although 
he may, in fact, be involved at some time 
in an automobile-related accident and 
should be discouraged from driving while 
under the infiuence. We want most to 
identify and apprehend the more than 7 
million drinkers who pose a clear medi- 
cal problem and who present the greatest 
threat on the roads. After all, Amer- 
icans have a right to safety on the high- 
way. If we are to continue expanding our 
highway system, we must improve driv- 
ing conditions by eliminating the unsafe 
driver. 

CURRENT EFFORTS 

In 1966, the Congress approved the 
Highway Safety Act, which provides for 
the establishment through the Depart- 
ment of Transportation of minimum 
safety standards with which the States 
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must comply in setting up comprehensive 
highway safety programs. To help solve 
the problem of highway deaths, the Fed- 
eral Government offers matching funds 
for the development of these highway 
safety programs. Unfortunately, many 
States, including Illinois, have not im- 
plemented the full range of techniques 
available to law enforcement officials to 
detect the drunk driver. I regret that 
Illinois is one of the few remaining States 
that has not yet adopted standard 8 of 
the highway safety guidelines, calling 
for an implied consent law that involves 
testing for intoxication at the time a 
driver is arrested by a law officer. 

Realizing the important role that the 
Federal Government must play in re- 
ducing drunk driving, the Department of 
Transportation established the Office of 
Alcohol Countermeasures to encourage 
and assist the States in adopting strong 
measures that will deal with their drunk 
driving problems. Funding provided by 
the Congress in the fiscal year 1972 ap- 
propriation for the Department of 
Transportation will make possible 35 
Alcohol Safety Action Projects—ASAP— 
designed to reduce alcohol-related high- 
way deaths in the States. In addition to 
an expanded ASAP program, the DOT 
announced recently that a formal agree- 
ment has been signed with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to create a coordinated program on 
alcoholism. The program will provide 
technical assistance, policy coordination 
and interchange of funds for each de- 
partment’s programs that deal with 
alcoholism. Secretary Richardson stated 
earlier this year that— 

The collaborative effort with the DOT, 
coupled with the new legislation signed by 
President Nixon on January 2, 197i—the 
Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse, Prevention 
and Rehabilitation Act—give us for the first 
time the tools we need to fight alcohol abuse 
and alcoholism on a nationwide scale. 


The National Institute on Alcohol 
Abuse and Alcoholism, established by 
the Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse Act of 
last year, will develop a national program 
to fight alcoholism, part of which will be 
directed at the drinking driver. Specifi- 
cally, the program will aim at identifying 
the excessive drinker, manipulating the 
environmental factors relating to alco- 
holism and driving, testing devices to 
prevent or discourage an intoxicated 
person from operating a motor vehicle, 
and educating the public on the respon- 
sible use of alcohol. 

To carry out the work of the National 
Institute, the Congress appropriated for 
fiscal year 1972 more than $50 million; 
$20 million of this amount will be avail- 
able for project grants, and $30 million 
for formula grants to the States. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I was pleased to work this 
year for a significant level of funding for 
this vital program, which I cosponsored 
and supported when it was first intro- 
duced in the Senate by my distinguished 
colleague from Iowa ( Mr. HUGHES). 

NEW LEGISLATION 

Even with these excellent initiatives 
much more needs to be done to designate 
highway safety a major national goal. 
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We must, in my view, take every rea- 
sonable and constitutional means to stop 
the tragic loss of lives omour highways. 
Because the drunk driver represents such 
a significant part of that problem, and 
because drunk drivers place in jeopardy 
millions of lives every single day, I am 
today introducing legislation that will 
deal specifically with this area. 

The bill, called the Alcoholic Drivers 
Safety Act of 1971, consists of five major 
sections. The first provides an improved 
funding mechanism for highway safety 
programs. It authorizes the use of 10 
percent of the revenues collected from 
Federal liquor taxes for highway safety 
programs. On the basis of 1970 revenues, 
10 percent would have amounted to $475 
million. An increased authorization 
draws attention to the fact that highway 
safety programs have been funded at 
woefully inadequate levels in the past, 
that there is a reasonable correlation be- 
tween Federal liquor revenues and high- 
way safety spending, and that our first 
efforts must be in this direction. 

A similar proposal has already been 
introduced by Congressman HARSHA of 
Ohio, whose interest and concern about 
highway safety and drunk driving is both 
commendable and inspiring, The House 
bill, H.R. 9482, now has 58 cosponsors, 
and I understand that hearings in the 
Public Works Committee are likely to be 
held this fall. 

The second section of my bill provides 
for an effective record and information 
system under which traffic offense rec- 
ords are available to the licensing State 
irrespective of where the offense is com- 
mitted. This reciprocity system will en- 
able States to keep better records of a 
driver’s traffic record and will allow the 
licensing State to have all the informa- 
tion it needs to develop better criteria 
for the granting or withholding of the 
driving privilege. 

Third, funds under section 402(c) of 
title 23, United States Code, which was 
heretofore granted on a. discretionary 
basis, will, under this amendment, be dis- 
tributed as an incentive for the States to 
reduce traffic accidents, injuries, and 
property damage where those States can 
show such reductions on the basis of uni- 
form annual reporting. 

The intent of this section is to reward 
with special funds those States that are 
able to show success in their highway 
safety programs. It encourages the de- 
velopment of even stronger programs and 
will insure that the Secretary receives 
and considers the annual reporting 
mechanism as a basis for approval of in- 
centive funds. 

The incentive fund also should en- 
courage the development of creative, in- 
novative demonstration projects by the 
States. Section 4 of my bill specifies cer- 
tain demonstration projects that the 
Congress would like to see developed. The 
bill reads that demonstration projects 
shall include, but not be limited to, the 
development of prearrest breath test 
procedures, licensing limitations on driv- 
ers who have a history of traffic offenses 
committed while under the influence of 
alcohol, flexibility in sentencing options 
in the courts, and the training of special 
medical and paramedical personnel and 
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medical services to treat the alcoholic 
traffic offender. 

As I stated earlier, most States have 
adopted the implied consent agreement 
which allows an arresting officer to re- 
quire that an individual submit to a 
test for intoxication subsequent to an 
arrest. However, this can only occur after 
an arrest has been made. The officer must 
rely on external symptoms of intoxica- 
tion prior to arrest, and he can usually 
arrest only those individuals exhibiting 
gross intoxication, Consideration is now 
being given to the value of a prearrest 
test procedure in the United States. The 
program has meant a significant decline 
of alcohol-related offenses and drunk 
driving in England where it has been in 
operation since 1967. The prearrest test 
procedure is being tried in Baton Rouge, 
La., where the city council passed an 
ordinance for prearrest testing. Not 
only is the program's effectiveness being 
weighed, but a basis for testing its con- 
stitutionality in the courts is also being 
laid. For the most part, the constitu- 
tional arguments can and have been met, 
but even where questions still exist, there 
will be no testing of these questions in 
the courts without wider use of the pre- 
arrest test techniques. 

Such a law promises to receive a great 
deal of public support. A poll conducted 
by the Christian Science Monitor last 
year evaluated 15,670 return question- 
naires in which 9,320 respondents—60 
percent—indicated their support for 
compulsory testing to detect drunken 
drivers on mere suspicion. I must under- 
score the importance of such public sup- 
port; it is absolutely essential for the 
highway safety programs to work. 

Prior to the last few years, the is- 
sue of drunken driving has not received 
widespread public interest, which has re- 
sulted in many States dragging their 
feet to effect constructive changes. Many 
private organizations have been leaders 
in highway safety, however. Among the 
most ardent campaigners is the Allstate 
Insurance Co., which has devoted sig- 
nificant effort to a public advertising 
campaign that encourages the individual 
who drinks not to drive. 

Demonstration projects to test a 
variety of sentencing options in the 
courts are also needed. We must work 
at providing the proper tools to law 
enforcement agencies, as well as the 
judiciary. Illinois began to experiment 
last year with new sentencing proce- 
dures. During the Christmas holidays, 
Judge Raymond Berg of Chicago an- 
nounced a program under which anyone 
convicted of a drunk driving charge 
made between December 18 and January 
3 would be jailed for a minimum of a 
week. The program seemed to work. 
Fatalities were cut by nearly two-thirds 
and injuries reduced by more than 50 
percent. Judge Berg extended the test 
through the end of March. Projects of 
this nature must be encouraged to pro- 
vide the greatest flexibility in sentencing 
procedures—through combining fines, 
jail sentences and rehabilitation of 
drinking drivers. 

Finally, the drunk driver cannot be 
seen as merely a lawbreaker. He also 
represents a medical problem. The alco- 
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holic or heavy drinker ordinarily is 
known to public agencies before he 
breaks the law. As Transportation Secre- 
tary Volpe noted, the problem drinker, 

Contrary to legend, does have an identity. 
He is on somebody's book, either as a patient, 
a bad employment risk, a troublemaker or a 
poor insurance risk. Most heavy drinkers are 
already known to family counselors, welfare 
agencies, local traffic courts and their long- 
suffering neighbors. 


So when a man is convicted for drunk 
driving, his entire background should be 
investigated and he should have avail- 
able to him a medical program to treat 
his problem effectively. 

The fifth section of my bill amends the 
Comprehensive Alcohol Abuse and Alco- 
holism Prevention, Treatment and Re- 
habilitation Act of 1970 by stating that 
hospitals receiving Federal moneys shall 
admit and provide the necessary evalu- 
ation and treatment of persons involved 
in violations of traffic laws while driving 
under the influence of alcohol in cases 
where such admission is ordered by a 
court. 

I cannot state too emphatically the 
importance that I attach to programs 
that will get the drunk driver off the 
road and into a rehabilitative program 
geared to his particular needs. I have 
been in Sweden, where the strictest laws 
are in effect and where drunken driving 
has virtually been eliminated as a na- 
tional problem. Sweden has shown that 
such laws are effective where there is 
proper enforcement authority and public 
support. I am hopeful that the legislation 
I have introduced today will provide the 
basis for a thorough study in the Senate 
of highway safety and result in the en- 
actment of more effective methods of 
keeping the drunk driver off the road. 
Each year that we wait means the loss 
of 50,000 lives on our highways—a tragic 
and needless loss that we know can be 
prevented. 

Joining me in cosponsorship of this 
legislation are the following Senators: 
the Senator from ‘Tennessee (Mr. 
Baker), the Senators from Utah (Mr. 
BENNETT and Mr. Moss), the Senator 
from Kansas (Mr. Dore), the Senator 
from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), and the 
Senator from West Virginia (Mr. 
RANDOLPH). 


By Mr. HOLLINGS: 

S. 2720. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 to permit donations of sur- 
plus supplies and equipment to State 
and local public recreation agencies. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a bill and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, I introduced for appro- 
priate reference a bill to permit dona- 
tions of surplus supplies and equipment 
to State and local public recreation agen- 
cies. 

Presently, section 203(j) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act 
of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 484(j)) permits dona- 
tions of surplus Federal property to 
States for educational, public health, or 
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civil defense purposes. My proposal would 
allow donations to public park and public 
recreational agencies if the Secretary of 
Interior determined that the surplus 
property was usable and necessary for 
the park or recreational purposes. There 
is no reason why these agencies shall be 
denied access to this surplus equipment, 
which ranges from vehicles and athletic 
equipment to office furniture. Indeed, in- 
creasing emphasis on, and need for, rec- 
reational facilities, particularly for our 
youth, combined with the financial prob- 
lems faced by local governments, makes 
the public park and recreation agencies 
logical and necessary recipients. 

This proposal has the endorsement of 
South Carolina’s Municipal Association, 
Recreation Commission and Recreation 
and Park Society as well. A similar bill 
introduced by Congressman CLEVELAND 
of New Hampshire received the endorse- 
ment of New Hampshire's Recreation and 
Park Society and the National Recrea- 
tion and Park Association. 

Iurge prompt and favorable considera- 
tion of this measure. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2720 
A bill to amend the Federal Property and 

Administrative Services Act of 1949 to 

permit donations of surplus supplies and 

equipment to State and local public rec- 
reation agencies 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 203(j) of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949 (40 U.S.C. 
484(j)) is amended— 

(1) by inserting “public park, public rec- 
reational,”” immediately before “or civil de- 
fense” in the first sentence of paragraph 
(1); 

(2) by striking out “paragraph (2), (3), 
or (4)” in the first sentence of paragraph 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof “paragraph 
(2), (3), (4), or (5)”; 

(3) by redesignating paragraphs (5), (6), 
and (7) as paragraphs (6), (7), and (8), 
respectively, and by inserting immediately 
after paragraph (4) the following new para- 
graph: 

“(5) Determination whether such surplus 
property (except surplus property allocated 
in conformity with paragraph (2) of this 
subsection) is usable and necessary for pub- 
lic park or public recreational purposes, in- 
cluding research, in any State shall be made 
by the Secretary of the Interior, who shall 
allocate such property on the basis of need 
and utilization for transfer by the Admin- 
istrator of General Services to such State 
agency for distribution to public recreational 
organizations of such State, or political sub- 
divisions and instrumentalities thereof, 
which are established pursuant to State law. 
No such property shall be transferred until 
the Secretary of the Interior has received 
from such State agency a certification that 
such property is usable and needed for pub- 
lic park or public recreational purposes in 
the State, and until the Secretary of the In- 
terlor has determined that such State agency 
has conformed to minimum standards of op- 
eration prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior for the disposal of surplus prop- 
erty”; 

(4) by adding at the end of paragraph (6), 
as redesignated by paragraph (3) of this 
section, the following new sentence: “The 
Secretary of the Interior may impose reason- 
able terms, conditions, reservations, and re- 
strictions upon the use of the any single 
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item of personal property donated under 
paragraph (5) of this subsection which has 
an acquisition cost of $2,500 or more.” 

Sec. 2. Section 203(n) of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
(40 U.S.C. 484(n)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

(n) For the purpose of carrying into ef- 
fect the provisions of subsections (j) and (k) 
of this section, the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, the Secretary of the 
Interior, the President, and the head of any 
Federal agency designated by any such officer, 
are authorized to enter into cooperative 
agreements with State surplus property dis- 
tribution agencies designated in conformity 
with paragraph (1) of subsection (j) of this 
section. Such cooperative agreements may 
provide for utilization by such Federal agen- 
cy, without payment or reimbursement, of 
the property, facilities, personnel, and serv- 
ices of the State agency in carrying out any 
such program, and for making available to 
such State agency, without payment or re- 
imbursement, property, facilities, personnel, 
or services of such Federal agency in connec- 
tion with such utilization. In addition, under 
such cooperative agreements, and subject to 
such other conditions as may be imposed by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the President, or the Secretary of the 
Interior, surplus property which the Ad- 
ministrator may approve for donation for 
use in any State for purposes of education, 
public health, public park, public recreation, 
or civil defense, or for research for any such 
purposes, pursuant to subsection (j)(3), 
(j) (4), or (j) (5) of this section, may with 
the approval of the Administrator be made 
available to the State agency after a deter- 
mination by the appropriate Secretary or the 
President that such property is necessary to, 
or would facilitate, the effective operation of 
the State agency in performing its func- 
tions in connection with such program. Upon 
a determination by the appropriate Secre- 
tary or the President that such action is 
necessary to, or would facilitate, the effective 
use of such surplus property made available 
under the terms of a cooperative agreement, 
title thereto may with the approval of the 
Administrator be vested in the State agency.” 

Sec. 3. Section 203(0) of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
(40 U.S.C, 484(0)) is amended by inserting 
“and the Secretary of the Interior,” im- 
mediately before “with respect to personal 
property”. 


By Mr. FONG: 

S. 2722. A bill relating to comparability 
adjustments in pay rates of Federal em- 
ployees. Referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill to insure 
equitable pay treatment between Fed- 
eral and non-Federal employees during 
the period that wage controls are in effect 
under the President's wage-price stabili- 
zation program. 

During the Senate debate on the 
Mathias-Moss amendment to H.R. 8687, 
the military procurement authorization 
bill for fiscal year 1972, and Senate Reso- 
lution 169, I pledged to introduce legis- 
lation insuring that Federal employees 
shall be treated on the same basis as 
non-Federal employees during President 
Nixon’s wage-price freeze period. The 
measure I now introduce in the Senate 
would do exactly that. Under its provi- 
sions, should the Wage Board appointed 
by President Nixon decide that non-Fed- 
eral employees shall be allowed wage in- 
creases, the President shall provide simi- 
lar increases for Federal employees based 
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on the general average increase allowed 
non-Federal employees. The increases 
for statutory-salaried Federal employees 
shall become effective on January 1, 1972, 
or whenever increases are allowed non- 
Federal employees, whichever is later. 

For prevailing wage employees whose 
wage surveys and increases were delayed 
under the freeze, their increases shall 
become effective whenever non-Federal 
employees receive their increases if such 
wage surveys have already been com- 
pleted. In cases where the applicable 
wage surveys have not been made, those 
surveys shall be held and the required 
increases shall become effective under 
present law, which is 45 days after com- 
pletion of the survey. 

Under the provisions of my bill, I be- 
lieve Federal employees shall receive as 
fair and equitable pay treatment as is 
possible under the present economic 
emergency we are contending with. 

I hope that the Senate Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service will give im- 
mediate attention to this legislation and 
will expedite its consideration by the 
Senate. 


By Mr. HOLLINGS (for himself, 
Mr. Baker, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
BENTSEN, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. CAN- 
NON, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. DOM- 
INICK, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. FAN- 
NIN, Mr. GOLDWATER, Mr. Mc- 
GOVERN, Mr. McIntyre, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. 
SCHWEIKER, Mr. STEVENS, Mr. 
Tart, Mr. THURMOND, Mr. Wir- 
LIAMS, and Mr. YOUNG): 

S.J. Res. 169. Joint resolution to pay 
tribute to law-enforcement officers of 
this country on Law Day, May 1, 1972. 
Referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a joint resolution and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

Mr. President, today I introduce with 
20 of my colleagues for appropriate ref- 
erence a joint resolution designed to pay 
tribute to law-enforcement officers of 
this country on Law Day, May 1, 1972. 

The law-enforcement officers of this 
Nation face formidable challenges in 
protecting our rights and property. They 
are charged with the duty of upholding 
and enforcing our laws, and they meet 
this difficult and dangerous obligation 
with courage and dedication. They have 
earned our praise and our appreciation. 

In 1961 Congress designated each 
May 1 as Law Day, and for the past 
10 years this program has been marked 
by various programs centered on na- 
tional freedom and rights under the law. 
This seems to be a particularly appro- 
priate occasion to reflect upon the debt 
of gratitude we owe to the law-enforce- 
ment personnel whose efforts guarantee 
this national freedom and rights under 
the law. Accordingly this joint resolu- 
tion asks that on May 1, 1972, special 
emphasis be given by us to the law-en- 
forcement officers whose devoted service 
has helped to preserve and guarantee 
our individual rights under the law. 
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I urge its prompt and favorable con- 
sideration. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 169 

Whereas, the first day of May of each 
year was designated as Law Day, U.S.A. and 
was set aside as a special day of celebration 
by the American people in appreciation of 
their liberties and in reaffirmation of their 
loyalty to the United States of America; 
and of their rededication to the ideals of 
equality and justice under law in their re- 
lations with each other as well as with 
other nations; and for the cultivation of 
that respect for law that is so vital to the 
democratic way of life: Be it 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in the 
celebration of Law Day, May 1, 1972, spe- 
cial emphasis be given by a grateful peo- 
ple to the law enforcement officers of the 
United States of America for their unflinch- 
ing and deyoted service in helping to pre- 
serve the domestic tranquility and guaran- 
teeing to the individual his rights under the 
law. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS -F BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


S. 346 


At the request of Mr. Pearson, the Sen- 
ator from Delaware (Mr. Boccs) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 346, to estab- 
lish incentives for new or expanded job- 
producing industrial and commercial es- 
tablishments in rural areas. 

Ss. 1408 


At the request of Mr. Musxre, the fen- 
ator from Pennsylvania (Mr, SCHWEIKER) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 1408, to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 so as to permit certain t:.x-exempt 
organizations to engage in communica- 
tions with legislative bodies. 

s. 1590 


At the request of Mr. Percy, the name 
of the Senator from Kansas (Mr, PEAR- 
son) was added as a cosponsor of S. 1590, 
to amend the Interna: Revenue Code of 
1954 to permit the deduction of all ex- 
perses for medical care of a taxpayer and 
his spouse if either of them attained the 
age of 65, and to provide a credit or re- 
fund of social security taxes withheld 
from the wages of certain individuals 
who have attained the age of 65 and a 
corresponding reduction in the tax on 
self-employment of such individuals. 

Ss. 2581 


At the request of Mr. Ervin, the Sena- 
tor from California (Mr. Cranston), the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), 
and the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Harris) were added as cosponsors of 8. 
2581, to require the President to notify 
the Congress whenever he impounds 
funds, or authorizes the impounding of 
funds, and to provide a procedure under 
which the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives may approve the President’s 
action or require the President to cease 
such action. 

sS. 2592 

At the request of Mr. HARTKE, the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2592, the 
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Foreign Trade and Investment Act of 
1972. 

S. 2632 

At the request of Mr. Javits, the Sen- 

ator from Kansas (Mr. DoLE) was added 
as a cosponsor of S. 2632, the Employ- 
ment Incentive Act of 1971. 

s. 2660 


At the request of Mr. HARTKE, the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. CRANSTON) 
was added as a cosponsor of S. 2660, to 
amend title 38 of the United States Code 
to provide equality of treatment for mar- 
ried female veterans. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 112 


At the request of Mr. Brock, the Sen- 
ator from New York (Mr. BucKLEY) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 112, proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relating to open admissions to public 
schools. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 161 


At the request of Mr. Fonc, the Sen- 
ator from Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 161, proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
with respect to the eligibility of natural- 
ized citizens to hold the office of Presi- 
dent. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 164 


At the request of Mr. GRIFFIN, the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming (Mr. HANSEN) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Joint 
Resolution 164, proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relating to the assignment and trans- 
portation of pupils to public schools. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 178—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO REFER 
SENATE BILL 2721 TO THE US. 
COURT OF CLAIMS 


(Referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary.) 

Mr. HOLLINGS submitted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

S. Res. 178 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 2721) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of Chief Petty Officer 
Judge P. Oliver, United States Navy, and his 
wife, Thelma F. Oliver”, now pending in the 
Senate, together with all accompanying pa- 
pers, is referred to the chief commissioner of 
the United States Court of Claims. The chief 
commissioner shall proceed with the same in 
accordance with the provisions of sections 
1492 and 2509 of title 28, United States Code, 
and report thereon to the Senate at the 
earliest practicable date, giving such findings 
of fact and conclusions thereon as shall be 
sufficient to inform the Congress of the na- 
ture and character of the demand as a claim, 
legal or equitable, against the United States, 
or a gratuity, and the amount, if any, legally 
or equitably due from the United States to 
the claimant. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 179—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO REFER 
SENATE BILL 2257 TO U.S. COURT 
OF CLAIMS 
(Referred to the Committee on the Ju- 

diciary.) 

Mr. TAFT submitted the following 
resolution: 
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S. Res. 179 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 2257) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of Doctor Alexander 
Adamovitch”, now pending in the Senate, 
together with all accompanying papers, is 
hereby referred to the chief commissioner 
of the United States Court of Claims. The 
chief commissioner shall proceed with the 
same in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tions 1492 and 2509 of title 28, United States 
Code, and report thereon to the Senate, at the 
earliest practicable date, giving such findings 
of fact and conclusions thereon as shall be 
sufficient to inform the Congress of the de- 
mand as a claim, legal or equitable, against 
the United States or a gratuity and the 
amount, if any, legally or equitably due from 
the United States to the claimant. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
RESOLUTIONS 


SENATE RESOLUTION 70 


At the request of Mr. HoLLINGS, the 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Resolu- 
tion 70, expressing the sense of the Sen- 
ate with respect to disclosure of the re- 
sults of the national nutrition survey. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 33 


At the request of Mr. Brock, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) was 
added as a cosponsor of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 33, regarding the per- 
secution of Jews and other minorities in 
Russia. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 472 AND 473 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary.) 

Mr. ERVIN submitted two amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the joint resolution (H.J. Res. 208) 
proposing an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States relative to 
equal rights for men and women. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971—AMEND- 
MENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 474 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Finance.) 

Mr. TALMADGE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 10947) to provide a job 
development investment credit, to reduce 
individual income taxes, to reduce cer- 
tain excise taxes, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 475 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Finance.) 

INTRODUCTION OF AMENDMENT TO DOUBLE IN- 
VESTMENT TAX CREDIT FOR RURAL AREAS 
Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I intro- 

duce today an amendment to H.R. 10947 

to double the investment tax credit for 

job-creating enterprises in rural areas. 
President Nixon has called for an in- 
vestment tax credit to stimulate the cre- 
ation of new jobs in our economy. The 
administration’s request for a job devel- 
opment tax credit is appropriate and 
sound, Past experience demonstrates that 
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investment tax credits do serve to stim- 
ulate the economy and create new jobs, 
Given the present state of our economy, 
I believe favorable action on the job de- 
velopment tax credit is imperative. The 
House has already passed this measure 
and I believe the Senate will act favor- 
ably upon it. 

Mr. President, with the job develop- 
ment investment tax credit before us, I 
believe we have an excellent opportunity 
to combine the goals of stimulating the 
general economy and achieving a more 
balanced national growth. 

We can do this by providing an addi- 
tional tax credit for job-creating invest- 
ments in the rural areas. My amendment 
proposes to do this by doubling the size 
of the tax credit for industrial and com- 
mercial enterprises which generate new 
employment opportunities in the rural 
areas in which they are located. This 
additional credit would not be made 
available across the board to all types of 
business enterprises in rural areas. 

It would be limited to those types of 
investments where it can be demon- 
strated that employment opportunities 
in the rural community will be improved 
because of the investment. 

Rural areas are defined as those com- 
munities outside the standard metropoli- 
tan statistical areas designated by the 
Office of Management and Budget. Clas- 
sifying nonmetropolitan counties as rural 
has become increasingly common. For 
example, this is basically the classifica- 
tion used by the administration in the 
proposed rural community development 
revenue sharing program. 

One further qualification is provided 
for in my amendment. If a nonmetropoli- 
tan county has experienced a rate of pop- 
ulation growth during the last census 
period which is greater than the national 
population growth rate, then investments 
within that county would not qualify for 
the additional tax credit. This exclusion 
is based on the fact that, if an area is 
experiencing a population growth greater 
than the national average, it very likely 
has such a strong, growing economic base 
that additional growth incentives are 
probably not justified. However, if a rap- 
idly growing rural area were more than 
25 miles from a standard metropolitan 
statistical area with a population of over 
250,000, it would continue to qualify as 
an eligible area. 

Indian reservations, regardless of 
whether they are a part of a standard 
metropolitan statistical area will be 
treated as a rural area for the purposes 
of this amendment. 

The amendment also provides that the 
additional tax credit will not be allowed 
if it should result in a decrease in em- 
ployment in other areas. What we seek 
here is the establishment of new jobs in 
rural areas rather than the relocation of 
existing jobs from the large cities to the 
rural areas. 

Mr. President, the basic concept of this 
amendment it drawn from my Rural Job 
Development Act (S. 346) which has been 
cosponsored by 52 of my colleagues here 
in the Senate. Although in an effort to 
conform as closely as possible to H.R. 
10947 this amendment is not as com- 
prehensive as S. 346. 

Mr. President, the goal of rural de- 
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velopment-and balanced national growth 
is now widely accepted. President Nixon 
in his state of the Union message of 1970 
said— 

We must create a new rural environment 
that will not only stem migration to urban 
centers but reverse it. 


And last year, the Congress, in title 
IX of Public Law 91-524, committed it- 
self to the objective of achieving a sound 
balance between rural and urban Amer- 
ica. 

The growing commitment to rural de- 
velopment and balanced national growth 
is a result of a recognition that the proc- 
ess of massive, unguided urbanization 
has gone awry—that the gathering in of 
people and industry has reached the 
point where the liabilities are beginning 
to outweigh the benefits. 

On the one hand, we have overcrowded 
cities, many of which show disturbing 
signs of becoming economically ineffi- 
cient, socially destructive, and politically 
unmanageable. We now know that if we 
are to ever really solve the crisis of the 
cities, we must figure out how to keep 
more and more people from crowding 
into them. 

On the other hand, we have under- 

developed rural communities which are 
losing their population, wealth, and 
their economic resources. Many are de- 
clining and threatened with extinction. 
Others are barely holding their own. Too 
few are keeping pace with the national 
growth standards. And in a cyclical cause 
and effect relationship, rural income 
lags behind urban income and there is 
more stark poverty in the countryside 
and the small towns than in all our great 
cities. Two-thirds of our substandard 
housing is to be found in the rural areas 
and rural Americans are finding it in- 
creasingly difficult to find quality health 
care. 
Thus, we seek to expand economic and 
social opportunities in rural areas as a 
means of achieving a more sane and 
sensible distribution of future population 
and economic growth increments. But we 
also seek to expand economic and social 
opportunities in the rural areas in order 
to correct the socioeconomic deficit 
which characterizes many of our smaller 
communities. 

Mr. President, the goal of rural devel- 
opment and balanced national growth 
will not be achieved over night. We must 
proceed on many fronts. We urgently 
need more sophisticated and comprehen- 
sive multicounty and regional planning 
and development structures. We need an 
improved system for increasing the 
availability of credit in rural areas. We 
need better programs for rural housing, 
water and sewer systems, and for other 
public services. 

But it is also clear that one of the key 
elements in rural development is the cre- 
ation of new job opportunities. Unless 
we can do this, not much else that we 
can do will have any really lasting effect, 

One of the means to achieving this is 
to provide additional tax incentives aimed 
at encouraging job-creating investments 
to provide additional tax incentives 
in rural areas as proposed by my amend- 
ment. 

Given the fact that if we pass the job 
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development tax credit we will be say- 
ing, “tax credits do create jobs,” and, 
given the fact that the goal of rural de- 
velopment and balanced national growth 
is now widely recognized, it seems to me, 
that this amendment is proper and pro- 
pitious. 

It represents no radical departure from 
the legislation at hand, but merely its 
logical extension. Given its limited na- 
ture, it will not result in an excessive 
drain on the Treasury. It is a modest pro- 
posal, but it is a proposal with great 
promise. A proposal with a potential for 
altering, at least to some extent, the fu- 
ture growth patterns of this country. 

Mr. President, over the past several 
years there has a great deal of talk about 
the necessity of rural development. And 
just last month the Nation’s Governors 
at their annual meeting in San Juan, 
P.R., adopted a policy resolution calling 
upon Congress to “adopt a system of tax 
incentives to encourage industry to lo- 
cate in nonmetropolitan areas.” In con- 
sidering the President’s tax proposal, we 
now have the opportunity to take spe- 
cific, concrete action to encourage rural 
development by providing additional tax 
credit for job-creating investments in 
rural America. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 475 

On page 19, line 17, renumber section 110 
as 111, and after line 16 insert the following 
new section: 


Sec. 110, CERTAIN PROPERTY PLACED IN SERVICE 
IN RURAL AREAS 

(a) Allowance of Double Credit.—Section 
46(c) (relating to qualified investment) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(5) Rural job development property.— 

“(A) In the case of section 38 property 
which is rural development property, the 
qualified investment shall be twice the 
amount determined under paragraph (1). 

“(B) For purposes of subparagraph (A), 
the term ‘rural job development property’ 
means property which is used predominant- 
ly in one or more rural areas and with re- 
spect to which the taxpayer establishes, un- 
der regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
or his delegate, that— 

“(1) such property will assist in providing 
new employment opportunities in the rural 
areas or areas in which it is used, 

“(ii) such property will be used in the 
manufacture, processing, assembling, or dis- 
tribution of personal property (other than in 
& business consisting primarily of selling or 
leasing property at retail), or in connection 
with, or a part of, a facility providing recrea- 
tion to the public which is not inconsistent 
with State recreation plans, approved by the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, and with local 
economic development plans, and 

“(ili) the new employment opportunities 
in the rural area or areas which will be as- 
sisted by such property will not result in a 
decrease in employment in any other area. 

“(C) For purposes of this paragraph, a 
rural area is any geographical area which is 
within a county (i) no part of which is with- 
in a standard metropolitan statistical area 
designated by the Office of Management and 
Budget, and the population growth rate of 
which, according to the most recent decen- 
nial census for which statistics are available, 
does not exceed the national population 
growth rate, or (ii) no part of which is with- 
in 25 miles of a standard metropolitan statis- 
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tical area which has a population of 250,- 
000 or more. Such term also means any area 
comprising an Indian reservation.” 

(b) Effective Date-—The amendment made 
by this section shall apply to property de- 
scribed in section 50 of the Internal Reye- 
nue Code of 1954. 


AMENDMENT NO. 476 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
by the Committee on Finance.) 

Mr. INOUYE (for himself and Mr. 
Fonc) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to H.R. 10947, supra. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO, 457 
At the request of Mr. Fone, the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) was 
added as a cosponsor of amendment No. 
457, to H.R. 9910, to provide for author- 
ization of $250 million to provide relief 
funds for East Pakistanis who have fied 
to India as well as of those who have re- 
mained in East Pakistan. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON EDUCA- 
TION IN MICHIGAN 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of sec- 
tion 111(a) of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1970, I announce that the 
Select Committee on Equal Educational 
Opportunity will hold hearings on educa- 
tion in Michigan on the following days: 

October 26 and 27, 1971: 10 a.m., room 
1318, New Senate Office Building. 

November 2 and 3, 1971: 10 a.m., room 


1114, New Senate Office Building. 
November 4, 1971: 10 a.m., room 1318, 
New Senate Office Building. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
OKINAWA REVERSION TREATY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish to announce that the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee will initiate 
hearings on the Okinawa Reversion 
Treaty commencing on October 27, 1971. 
The hearings will be held in room 4221 
in the New Senate Office Building begin- 
ning at 10 a.m., each day of the hearings. 
At the outset of the hearings the com- 
mittee will hear representatives of the 
administration, after which the commit- 
tee will hear public testimony. Any Unit- 
ed States citizen wishing to testify should 
communicate with Arthur M. Kuhl, 
chief clerk, of the committee staff. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON WILD AND 
SCENIC RIVERS ACT 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I an- 
nounce for the information of the Senate 
and the public that on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 23, at 9:30 a.m. the Subcommittee on 
Public Lands of the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee will hold an 
open, public hearing on S. 1928, a bill-to 
amend the Wild and Scenic Rivers Act 
by designating a segment of the Saint 
Croix River, Minn., and Wis., as a com- 
ponent of the National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System. 

Any Member of the Senate or the gen- 
eral public who wishes to testify at this 
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hearing should so advise the committee 
staff. The hearing will begin at 9:30 a.m. 
in the auditorium of the St. Croix Falls 
High School in St. Croix Falls, Wis. 


HEARING SCHEDULED FOR OCTO- 
BER 20, 1971, ON ENERGY POLICY 
AND NATIONAL GOALS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, as the 
Interior Committee progresses in the 
study of National Fuels and Energy Pol- 
icy one useful criterion for the evalua- 
tion of existing and proposed energy pol- 
icies will be how effective these policies 
are in achieving agreed upon national 
objectives. The committee recognizes 
that many current conflicts in the en- 
ergy field are often oversimplified and 
that the need for balance and rational 
trade-offs between national goals have 
often not been identified for the public. 
Current examples include the “‘either-or” 
debate on “energy versus environment,” 
“progress versus conservation,” and 
“growth versus no-growth.” A goal-ori- 
ented analysis of some of these questions 
will help in understanding the real prob- 
lems which are posed by conflicting poli- 
cies and objectives. 

To aid in this analysis the committee 
has invited a number of representatives 
from conservation and consumer organi- 
zations, from industry and labor, from 
the academic community and former 
Government officials to prepare papers 
on the subject of energy policy as it 
relates to national goals and to par- 
ticipate in a 1-day Symposium on En- 
ergy Policy and National Goals. 

To accommodate the many partici- 
pants who have expressed a desire to at- 
tend and participate, the symposium 
will be conducted in two sessions, morn- 
ing and afternoon, on Wednesday, Octo- 
ber 20. The morning session will open at 
10 a.m, in room 3110, New Senate Office 
Building. The afternoon session will 
begin at 2 p.m. in the same room. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the list of participants in to- 
morrow’s Energy Policy and National 
Goals Symposium be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

ENERGY POLICY AND NATIONAL GOALS 
SYMPOSIUM 
PARTICIPANTS: MORNING SESSION 

Mr. Carl Bagge, President, National Coal 
Association, 

Mr. Thornton Bradshaw, President, Atlan- 
tic Richfield Company. 

Dr. Ali Bulent Cambel, Vice President for 
Academic Affairs, Wayne State University. 

Dr. Earl Cook, Associate Dean, College of 
Geosciences, Texas A and M University. 

Mr. Frank Ikard, President, American 
Petroleum Institute. 

Mr. Michael McCloskey, Executive Director, 
Sierra Club. 

Dr. Fred Singer, Professor of Environmen- 
tal Science, University of Virginia. 

Dr. Alvin Weinberg, Director, Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory. 

Mr. M. A. Wright, Chairman of the Board, 
Humble Oil and Refining Company. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Mr. Andrew Biemiller, Legislative Counsel, 
AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Thomas Kimball, Executive Director, 
National Wildlife Federation. 
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Dr. Barry Kinsey, Chairman, Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology, Tulsa Univer- 
sity. 

Mr, John G. McLean, President, Con- 
tinental Oil Company. 

Mr. Carl H. Madden, Chief Economist, 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 

Mr, Robert Mead, President, Independent 
Petroleum Association of America, 

Professor Walter Mead, Department of Eco- 
nomics, University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 

Mr. H. J. Young, Vice President, Edison 
Electric Institute. 

Dr. Iraj Zandi, Professor and Chairman, 
Graduate Group Committee of Energy, Man- 
agement and Power, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

PAPERS SUBMITTED BY 

Mr. Carl Bronn, President, National Water 
Resources Association. 

Mr. Joseph Califano, Williams, Connelly & 
Califano. 

Mr. Henry Ford, Chairman of the Board, 
Ford Motor Company. 

Dr. Milton Katz, Henry L. Stimson, Profes- 
sor of Law, Harvard University. 

Mr. Alex Radin, President, American Public 
Power Association. 

Dr. Spencer Smith, Citizens Committee on 
Natural Resources. 

Dr. Chauncey Starr, School of Engineering, 
U.CLA. 

Mr. Walter E. Rogers, President, Independ- 
ent Natural Gas Association of America. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NATIONAL 
FUELS AND ENERGY POLICY 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the po- 
tential conflict between material prog- 
ress and the preservation and mainte- 
nance of environmental quality is per- 
haps best exemplified in our Nation’s 
quest for the energy resources necessary 
to fuel our economy and to provide the 
comforts and conveniences of modern 
society. Achievement of both these social 
objectives is intertwined and interde- 
pendent, affecting the social and eco- 
nomic fiber of this Nation. 

Recent court decisions, notably the de- 
cision of the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit in Cal- 
vert Cliffs Coordinating Committee 
against Atomic Energy Commission, have 
dealt directly with this interface between 
public policies on energy and the envi- 
ronment. In a major interpretation of 
congressional intent regarding the Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969, 
the court required the Atomic Energy 
Commission to revise their licensing pro- 
cedures, 

First, an independent substantive re- 
view is required of all environmental 
factors by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion hearing board on construction and 
operation permits and licenses; 

Second, an independent assessment of 
environmental factors by the Atomic 
Energy Commission is required, although 
such a review is conducted by other Fed- 
eral and State agencies regarding com- 
pliar e with applicable environmental 
and effluent standards; and 

Third, environmental impact state- 
ments are required to consider economic 
factors in the performance of cost-bene- 
fit analyses on all actions affecting the 
environment. 

Perhaps the most significant effect of 
the court decision is the requirement that 
the cost-benefit analysis consider and 
balance the environmental effects of a 
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facility against the alternatives available 
for avoiding or reducing adverse envi- 
ronmental effects, as well as the environ- 
mental, economic, and technical benefits 
of the facility. This cost-benefit analysis 
also is to be performed by the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

This requirement, as I understand the 
decision, is retroactive, applying to all 
permits and licenses issued since Janu- 
ary 1, 1970. Additionally, these new re- 
quirements aris? during a period of re- 
gional energy shortage and potential 
energy crisis. The court's decision re- 
portedly will directly affect some 63 
pending licensing applications, involving 
91 nuclear powerplants. Also affected will 
be five nuclear powerplants for which 
operating licenses were issued after the 
January 1, 1970 effective date: facilities 
which were being relied upon to meet 
energy demands this winter and next 
summer. 

Mr. President, the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs is actively en- 
gaged in a study of our national fuels and 
energy policy. This study is concerned 
with the principle elements of a long- 
term energy policy which is consistent 
with environmental concerns and re- 
quirements. The court decision is of im- 
mediate importance with respect to both 
environmental and energy policy formu- 
lation. Yet, the long-term implications 
may be even more significant. The effect 
is to place an increased Federal enforce- 
ment responsibility in the Atomic Energy 
Commission at a time when the trend of 
environmental] legislation is to strengthen 
Federal-State enforcement capabilities. 
This expanded responsibility also occurs 
during a period when Federal policies are 
emphasizing the separation of promo- 
tional and enforcement responsibilities, 
as exemplified by the establishment of 
the Environmental Protection Agency. 

Mr. President, on November 3, in room 
3110 of the New Senate Office Building, 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs will convene an informational 
hearing to explore the short- and long- 
term energy policy implications of the 
Calvert Cliffs court decision. The com- 
mittee will explore— 

Any potential immediate reduction in 
the adequacy and reliability of electric 
service; 

Any reduced capability for carrying the 
electric loads of dependent industrial, 
commercial, and residential users; 

The economic implications of requir- 
ing those facilities with operating li- 
censes to delay operation; 

The effect of new requirements on 
overall licensing procedures; and, 

The potential long-term conflicts be- 
tween licensing procedures and other 
statutory policies regarding energy, the 
environment, and powerplant siting. 

This hearing will be convened as part 
of the national fuels and energy policy 
study authorized by Senate Resolu- 
tion 45. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


OBSOLESCENCE OF ABM SENTINEL 
AND SAFEGUARD SYSTEMS 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, beginning 
in 1968 I expressed my misgivings about, 
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and opposition to, the proposed ABM 
Sentinel and Safeguard systems. I said 
that such systems would be a waste of 
money, because either would be obsolete 
before they could be fully constructed. 
I further stated that I would rather put 
such funds in a laser defense system. 

For example on August 6, 1969, when 
we came within one vote of defeating the 
proposed ABM Safeguard system on the 
historic 51-to-50 vote, I said specifically: 

I am without scientific knowledge, train- 
ing, or ability. I certainly cannot speak with 
authority. But I certainly can speak with 
conviction—and I am convinced that the 
proposed ABM system would not only be a 
tragic waste of money but even more tragi- 
cally a self-deluding maginot line false sense 
of security. 

Instead I have greater confidence and faith 
in the ability of our scientists to develop a 
far more effective and far less costly system 
than the proposed ABM system. 

I am sure that it is no breach of security 
when I say that I have great hopes’ that be- 
fore too long a sufficiently powerful laser will 
be developed for the defense not only of our 
missile sites but as well of our people and our 
cities. 


My observation was greeted with much 
skepticism. To the attention of the skep- 
tics, I cite the article entitled “Next U.S. 
Superweapon—The Pentagon’s ‘Light 
Ray, ” published in U.S. News & World 
Report for October 18, 1971. The article 
starts with the statement: 


A “springboard” stage has been reached in 
the United States in the development of the 
laser as a weapons system of awesome po- 
tential. 


I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Recor, and I invite 
the close study of it by Members of this 
body. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Nexr U.S. SUPERWEAPON—THE PENTAGON'S 
“Licut Ray" 


Science fiction is rapidly becoming fact 
in the realm of the laser. Years of work and 
mountains of money are beginning to pro- 
duce results. 

A “springboard” stage has been reached 
in the United States in the development 
of the laser as a weapons system of awesome 
potential. 

Top defense scientists who make the claim 
report that technology of the “light ray” is 
now at a point comparable to that of space- 
rocket research in the 1950s, just before the 
first satellites were fired into orbit. 

Laser research has been under way in the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union—and in several 
other countries—since 1960. The word is an 
acronym for “light amplification through 
stimulated emission of radiation.” 

Civilian applications of the laser—an in- 
strument that produces an enormously in- 
tense, needle-thin beam of light—are pro- 
gressing rapidly and openly. The story of 
its multiplying uses in the everyday world 
is told on page 58. ‘ 

In the military field, development is pro- 
ceeding under tight security. But informa- 
tion now available points to breakthroughs 
of great significance in years just ahead. 

“EIGHTH CARD” PROJECT 

For example, the U.S. Air Force disclosed 
recently that it is operating a mile-long 
range for testing laser beams in the Man- 
zano Mountain foothills near Kirtland Air 
Force Base at Albuquerque, N.M. The base 
is headquarters for a top-secret laser proj- 
ect, code-named “Eighth Card,” to which 
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all of the U.S. armed services are contribut- 
ing under direction of the Defense Depart- 
ment’s Advanced Research Projects Agency. 

In Vietnam, the U.S. has used lasers un- 
der combat conditions. But these were low- 
power versions, utilized—with great suc- 
cess—as direction signals and range finders. 

The thrust of current development is on 
high-power lasers—that could not only point 
but destroy, with a force equal to that of 
nuclear energy. 

According to Eberhardt Rechtin, deputy 
director of defense research and engineer- 
ing at the Pentagon, scientists have com- 
pleted theoretical work on the laser's prop- 
erties, and the challenge that remains is 
that of harnessing the light ray for advanced 
weaponry. 

This challenge is described by Mr. Rech- 
tin as essentially one of building up vast 
bursts of energy in a “power plant” of prac- 
tical size, so that the laser beam can have 
deadly effect. 

Lack of such a compact, efficient power 
source has been regarded as a major stum- 
bling block. But in congressional testimony 
given at a closed hearing and later made 
public, John S. Foster, Jr., director of de- 
fense research and engineering, revealed 
that chemical lasers of high potential effi- 
ciency are under active research. 

Scientists say that such a method of energy 
conversion—from chemicals to heat and 
light—would constitute a giant leap forward 
in laser weaponry. 


DEATH RAY 


Since discovery of the laser beam, there 
has been talk of “death rays” that would 
make nuclear missiles and their defenses ob- 
solete. Some scientists have predicted such 
Weapons as laser-triggered neutron bombs 
capable of “defusing” incoming interconti- 
nental-ballistic-missile warheads. But most 
authorities regard such projections as too fu- 
turistic at the present stage. 

Foreseen, however, are laser weapons for 
tactical use with their lethal energy substi- 
tuted for existing systems of onboard bomber 
defense, air-to-air missiles, ship defense and 
antihelicopter defense. 

Maj. Gen. Douglas T. Nelson, project man- 
ager for the Air Force's new B-1 bomber, has 
been quoted as saying: 

“We are very interested in the laser. We 
are watching it closely. It is very promising 
as a possible weapons system for the B-1.” 

The B-1 is being designed to penetrate 
the kind of defenses that an enemy might 
have 10 or 20 years from now. The bomber is 
expected to be operational in 1979. Present 
plans call for 241 of the B—Is to be built, at an 
over-all cost of more than 8 billion dollars 
for construction, plus almost 3 billion spent 
on research. 

If equipped with a laser weapon, the B-1 
would be better able to destroy enemy inter- 
ceptor planes or missiles. 

Mr. Rechtin cautioned that one drawback 
to use of lasers is that they operate much like 
ordinary light rays. They are not always effec- 
tive in clouds or bad weather conditions and 
can be deflected by shiny surfaces or mirrors, 


USE IN INDOCHINA 


As weapons planners press their efforts in 
high-power-laser engineering at what Mr. 
Rechtin describes as a “healthy rate,” the 
Pentagon cites instances of how low-power 
lasers have been put to effective use in the 
Indo-China conflict. Among examples given: 

With the aid of laser beams, U.S. warplanes 
destroyed 12 North Vietnamese tanks in two 
days during the South Vietnamese invasion 
of Laos. As one U.S. plane targeted a tank 
with a laser beam, a second would unload 
bombs equipped with laser-sensitive devices 
that would follow the beam to the target. 

Laser aiming devices, tied in with com- 
puters, calculated ranges automatically, and 
with deadly accuracy, for pilots dropping 
ordinary bombs. 
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In ground warfare, the Army began using 
laser beams as range-finders for U.S. tanks, 
making first-shell accuracy possible. 

As a worldwide intelligence aid, the Army 
has been using the laser as a film-readout 
device. 

It works this way: Exposed film from high- 
flying reconnaissance planes and drones is 
converted to electronic signals by a laser 
scanner, then relayed via a satellite to a 
laboratory at the Pentagon in Washington. 
This can be done within 15 minutes after 
photos are taken. In Washington a second 
laser beam is used to reconstruct the pic- 
tures, 

The military services also are making ex- 
tensive use of lasers in testing and measur- 
ing. 

Laser devices are used, for instance, to 
count and measure ice particles in a jet 
engine’s air supply, and to take photos, at 
20 billionths of a second, of objects traveling 
through the skies at speeds of 12,000 miles 
an hour. 

RADAR SUBSTITUTE? 

One laser instrument now being tested 
could replace conventional radar if its pos- 
sibilities prove out as expected. 

Using a continuous-wave laser beam, the 
device searches for and tracks incoming mis- 
siles and aircraft, plotting their positions 
instantaneously and with absolute accuracy. 

Lasers, according to congressional testi- 
mony by Mr. Foster, are now providing ter- 
minal guidance for the Honest John tactical 
missile, a nuclear field weapon in place in the 
U.S., Europe and Korea. 

Being developed by the U.S.—and presum- 
ably by the Soviet Union, as well—is a prox- 
imity fuse with a laser trigger for missile 
warheads used in anti-ballistic-missile de- 
fenses. 

Because the laser beam operates with the 
speed of light, a touch of the trigger could 
bring almost instantaneous destruction to 
an incoming missile intercepted by the ray. 

A special Pentagon task force, called the 
Defense Suppression Group (DSG), has been 
set up in a crash program to design laser 
and other weapons to counter Soviet sur- 
face-to-air (SAM) antiaircraft missiles. 

PRODDING BY ISRAEL 

Defense Department sources say the group 
was given its mission after Israel expressed 
concern to President Nixon about the grow- 
ing threat of the missile build-up in Egypt. 
One project under study is a bomb which, 
guided by a laser beam, would shatter all 
components at a missile site. 

The Army is studying use of laser beams 
by pilots or ground troops to guide attacks 
by helicopter gunships or bombers. 

Another important use of lasers for mili- 
tary purposes is an outgrowth of spaceship 
development. Laser altimeters, now used in 
spaceships to measure altitudes, are expected 
to be among major components of pilotiess, 
remote-control planes and guided bombs. 

At a time when the U.S. and Russia are 
seeking agreement on limitation of strategic 
arms, the laser race continues, not only be- 
tween the world’s two superpowers but with 
other countries also as contestants. 

Some military and scientific observers be- 
lieve that the Soviets, who are known to 
have a massive laser-research program, may 
be ahead of the U.S. But all of the American 
armed services, according to Mr. Rechtin, 
are conducting co-ordinated and vigorous 
advanced-development efforts. 

The “Eighth Card” project at Kirtland Air 
Force Base is only one of a number of mili- 
tary laser activities in the U.S. 

Costs of the United States’ laser program 
are—for security reasons—effectively ob- 
scured, 

It is a matter of record that funds for the 
high-energy-laser research that is managed 
by the Air Force were increased from 2 mil- 
lion dollars in 1968 to 7 million in 1970. 
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The latest budget request, however, re- 
mains classified information. Some reports 
are that the investment in military laser re- 
search is now in excess of 100 million dol- 
lars—including both low and high-power 
devices. 

IMPACT ON DEFENSE PLANS 

Although talk of “death rays” and “Dooms- 
day weapons” is discouraged, some scientists 
are confident that the laser’s impact on de- 
fense planning for the future will be tre- 
mendous. 

The laser, it is pointed out, can focus vast 
amounts of energy with perfect accuracy at 
matchless speed—the speed of light. 

Mr. Rechtin and other experts concede that 
it will take time, patience and a lot of money 
to solve the engineering problems of the 
high-power laser. 

But, despite ironclad secrecy, indications 
of progress keep piling up, accompanied by 
predictions that the laser will come into its 
own as a superweapon before the end of this 
decade. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY CONTINUES A 
MAJOR PROBLEM 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
death and injury of thousands of Ameri- 
can citizens each year on our highways 
has long been a subject of great concern 
to Members of Congress. Over the years, 
it has become apparent that while we 
were creating the world’s most extensive 
and modern system of highways, the 
death and injury that occurred on our 
highways was growing alarmingly. 

Congress realized several years ago 
that intensive action was called for to 
reduce this upward trend. Both the 
Highway Safety Act of 1966, which was 
reported from the Committee on Public 
Works, and the National Traffic and 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966, have 
provided effective mechanisms for Fed- 
eral participation in State and local 
highway safety efforts. 

I am gratified that we are beginning 
to see the results of these efforts as re- 
flected in a downturn in highway deaths 
and injuries. The record, however, is far 
from satisfactory, and we cannot afford 
to feel complacent. 

Two years ago the President estab- 
lished a Task Force on Highway Safety 
to review the effectiveness of our national 
highway safety efforts. The task force 
subsequently published its findings in a 
document entitled “Mobility Without 
Mayhem.” This comprehensive report 
not only assesses our past efforts but 
provides a blueprint for future action. It 
recommends specific steps that should 
be taken to accelerate the reduction in 
highway accidents. 

Mr. President, I believe the report can 
serve as our guide in highway safety for 
the years immediately ahead. It is the 
product of exhaustive research in an 
area of intense national concern. Its rec- 
ommendations were well founded and 
are totally realistic. 

The continuing concern with highway 
safety at all levels of government was 
further demonstrated in the recent re- 
port of the President to Congress on traf- 
fic safety. This report contains detailed 
information on the current situation in 
the United States and should help us to 
understand more about what needs to 
be done to prevent death, injury, and 
destruction of property on our highways. 
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I urge that the administration move 
ahead with vigor to implement the rec- 
ommendations of the task force. 

Mr. President, I hope that all Mem- 
bers of Congress will review the informa- 
tion in the President’s report and in “Mo- 
bility Without Mayhem” so that we may 
act where needed to build on the prog- 
ress that has been made. 


TEXTILE AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
UNITED STATES AND JAPAN 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, I was 
pleased to see the announcement that a 
textile agreement had been reached be- 
tween the United States and Japan over 
the weekend. The voluntary agreement 
is a clear indication of the mutual re- 
spect and understanding that exists be- 
tween our Government and the Govern- 
ment of Japan. 

When Ambassador Kennedy and Japa- 
nese Trade Minister Kakuel Tanada 
signed the agreement it culminated 
months of intensive negotiations and ful- 
filled the promises made by President 
Nixon during the 1968 presidential cam- 
paign to protect American textile jobs. 

The agreement, which applied to man- 
made and woolen textiles, will allow a 
reasonable increase in Japanese imports 
into this country over the next 3 years. 

The significance of this agreement be- 
comes evident when one realizes the size 
and economic impact of the textile in- 
dustry. The textile and apparel industry 
employs 2.3 million Americans in 32,000 
manufacturing plants throughout the 
country. Had these agreements not been 
reached with Japan and other Asian na- 
tions it is quite possible that additional 
jobs would have been lost as a result of 
increased imports. Some sources are now 
saying that over 250,000 jobs stood to be 
lost without an effective limitation on 
Japanese textile imports. 

Although these negotiations had been 
going on over a period of months, recent 
actions by President Nixon covered in 
his new economic policy certainly served 
to act as a stimulus in the final stages 
of the agreement. 

Mr. President, Ambassador David Ken- 
nedy, a former Utahan, has been instru- 
mental in the administration’s attempt 
to conclude this agreement voluntarily. 

As Secretary of the Treasury and pres- 
ident of Continental Illinois Bank and 
Trust, Ambassador Kennedy had the op- 
portunity and the foresight to work with 
the Japanese in this area. Much of the 
credit for the success of the voluntary 
agreement must be given to Ambassador 
Kennedy’s extensive knowledge and 
background. 

I am hopeful today that the precedent 
set by these voluntary textile limitations 
may extend to other troubled American 
industries as well. I have expressed pre- 
viously my concern over the extreme 
growth in the rate of steel imports and 
the detrimental effect of these imports 
nationwide, and in my own State of 
Utah. Operations in the Geneva plant in 
Utah have slowed to less than 50 percent 
of capacity. Hopefully, the textile limita- 
tions will provide for increased under- 
standing in other areas as well. I believe 
that with this voluntary agreement our 
point has been made. It is imperative 
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that the nations involved understand our 
motives in moving to reduce imports of 
textiles, steel, or other goods. Our pur- 
pose is not to isolate this Nation from 
foreign competition or from trade with 
our allies, but rather to see that Ameri- 
can industry is not put at an unfair com- 
petitive disadvantage, because of mas- 
sive imports from foreign sources. 

I think the Nixon administration has 
set a vital precedent, both with these vol- 
untary limitations, and with the trade 
considerations of the new economic pol- 
icy. Mr. President, the actions of the ad- 
ministration have demonstrated that we 
can prevent an all-out trade war and 
still work to aid American industry. 


SENATOR WINSTON L. PROUTY 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, the pass- 
ing of our colleague, Winston Prouty, 
of Vermont, is a sad occasion for the 
Senate. Win Prouty devoted much of 
his life to public service—to the people 
of his city, his State, and his Nation— 
and he did it in an often unheralded 
but always effective manner. Although 
he was not one of the most outspoken 
Senators, the speeches that he did make 
were always well thought out and per- 
suasive. His thoroughness in preparation 
was exemplified in the legislation which 
he introduced. 

In his more than 30 years of public 
service, many of his finest achievements 
aided those who found it most difficult 
to help themselves. The poor, the elderly, 
and the handicapped could not find a 
more sympathetic or responsive ally. His 
involvement on the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee and his leadership 
in social security reform typified his 
concern for these often neglected groups. 

Winston Prouty will be sorely missed 
by those whom he represented, and the 
Senate will be a lesser place without him. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I shall re- 
member Winston Prouty as a colleague 
and friend whose distinguished career 
in public service spanned the past 33 
years. 

Senator Winston L. Prouty was not 
only a great Senator, but a great hu- 
manitarian as well. We all know of his 
deep concern for the aged, the poor, and 
the sick. I served with Win Prouty dur- 
ing his 14 years in the Senate and re- 
member well his constant dedication to 
these often overlooked but deserving 
Americans. His accomplishments in this 
field make an impressive list. 

From the time he came to Washing- 
ton as a freshman Representative in 
1959, he dedicated his efforts to alleviat- 
ing the plight of the aged. He cared 
about them, and his endeavors on their 
behalf never ceased. I remember when, 
only 6 years ago, it was his amendment 
that expanded the social security pro- 
gram to include more than 2 million 
aged Americans who had been ineligible 
for benefits. 

I also had the honor of serving with 
him on the Committee on Commerce, of 
which he was the ranking minority 
member. He worked diligently to save 
and restore rail passenger service for 
the Nation, and it was he who proposed 
the National Rail Passenger Corporation 
which was created by Congress last year. 
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Carolyn and I extend our deepest per- 
sonal sympathy to his wife, Jennette, his 
daughters, and the other members of his 
family. I join my colleagues in mourn- 
ing this great loss to our country. 


DR. JAMES E. ALLEN, JR. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I was 
shocked and very deeply saddened by the 
news that Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., and his 
wife, had been killed in an airplane crash 
on Saturday. Dr. Allen’s tragic and un- 
timely death has left his family and 
many close friends without the com- 
panionship of a warm and compassionate 
human being, and has robbed the young 
people of our country of one of the best 
friends they had among the leaders of 
the education community. 

I count myself most fortunate to have 
had the grand experience of knowing and 
working with Jim Allen. I found him to 
be a true gentleman in every way; he 
was dedicated to the things he believed 
were right, enormously persuasive in his 
own, unique, quiet way and completely 
committed to improving educational op- 
portunities for all of our country’s young 
people. This dedication to his principles, 
and unwavering commitment to improv- 
ing education, often brought him into 
conflict with powerful political and Gov- 
ernment leaders, but through it all Jim 
Allen refused to be diverted from the 
course he felt was right. 

From the time Jim Allen left his home 
in Elkins, W. Va., his life was devoted 
to education. He began his career in the 
West Virginia Department of Education, 
served with the Army Air Force during 
World War II, and then went to Syracuse 
University as an assistant professor of 
education. 

In 1950, Dr. Allen was appointed deputy 
commissioner of education for the State 
of New York, and 5 years later he was 
appointed commissioner. In that post he 
quickly established himself as a no- 
nonsense administrator, who kept close 
watch on all aspects of the education de- 
partment’s operation and refused to be 
tolerant of needless redtape or bureau- 
cratic obstruction of the department’s 
mission. As State commissioner, he also 
established himself as an independent- 
minded leader, not afraid to tangle with 
his boss when he felt his job demanded 
it. 

Despite his small-town beginning, Jim 
Allen came to be one of the leading 
advocates of improving education facil- 
ities in urban areas. He succeeded in 
shifting the focus of New York’s educa- 
tion programs from rural areas to the 
neglected cities, and in 1965, he described 
the problems of the city schools as, “the 
most urgent and explosive issue facing us 
today.” 

In 1969, Dr. Allen agreed to accept an 
appointment by President Nixon to serve 
as U.S. Commissioner of Education, a 
job he had turned down once before. He 
proclaimed the “right-to-read” as a na- 
tional goal, and set out to secure a larger 
share of the Federal budget for support 
of education. 

After leaving the office of education, 
we in New Jersey were fortunate to gain 
the benefit of his advice and wisdom in 
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his position as visiting lecturer at the 
Woodrow Wilson School of Public and 
International Affairs in Princeton. 

Mr. President, perhaps the greatest 
tribute that can be paid to the achieve- 
ments of any mortal man is to say that 
when he is no longer in the world, he 
will be missed; Jim Allen will be sorely 
missed. 


TRIBUTE TO REPRESENTATIVE 
WRIGHT PATMAN 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, dur- 
ing my 14 years in the Senate it has been 
my privilege to work closely with Repre- 
sentative WRIGHT Patman, of Texas. We 
serve together on the Joint Economic 
Committee, where we alternate as chair- 
man from Congress to Congress, and on 
the Joint Committee on Defense Pro- 
duction. In addition, as the ranking Dem- 
ocrat on the Committee on Housing and 
Urban Affairs, it is my privilege to work 
closely with Representative Parman on 
banking, housing, and consumer legisla- 
tion, especially in the conference com- 
mittees of the two Houses. 

No Member of either the House or the 
Senate has served the public interest 
better for so long. Representative PAT- 
MAN came to the House in 1929, 42 years 
ago. He is a walking advertisement in 
support of seniority, for in his case the 
passage of time has brought to the chair- 
manship of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency a man who has 
grown in wisdom and understanding. 
WRIGHT Patman has championed the pub- 
lic interest day in and day out every day 
of the 42 years he has served in the 
House. 

UNDERSTANDS THE BANKING SYSTEM 


Representative Parman understands 
the Federal Reserve System better than 
many of those who have worked within 
it. He knows the system because, unlike 
many alleged experts, he understands 
that the banks create money. That is a 
fact and a condition which many bank- 
ers themselves often misunderstand. But 
WRIGHT Patman understands it, knows 
how it is done, and is aware of the public 
implications of that fact. Because of 
that understanding he is better equipped 
than banking professionals themselves 
to function in the critical role over the 
banking industry as Banking Committee 
chairman. 

WRIGHT Patman also understands that 
interest rates are a cost of doing business, 
reduce the real income of consumers who 
must borrow funds, and have a profound 
effect on whether the country has full 
employment or high unemployment. 

Mr. President, Representative Parman 
is a unique and unusual man. In his work 
to protect the public, in his keen support 
of consumer legislation, in his backing 
for competition and small business, in 
his oversight functions on the Federal 
Reserve Board and the SEC, and in his 
writings on the functions of Congress, he 
has made a signal contribution to Con- 
gress and the Nation. 

UNSUNG PUBLIC CHAMPION 

Congress and Members of Congress are 


often abused and misunderstood. At 
times they are rightly criticized. At other 
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times they do not get the praise they 
deserve. 

In the case of WRIGHT Patman, the 
public interest has a real champion who 
is largely unsung and often unfairly crit- 
icized. He has never hesitated to take 
on the mightiest forces of power and 
wealth in the country on behalf of the 
weak and the poor, and the forgotten 
men and women. In doing that he has 
made this a better country, a more hu- 
mane country, a more enlightened coun- 
try, and a more just country. We owe him 
a tremendous debt and vote of thanks. 


POPULATION STABILIZATION 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Human Resources 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare under the able leadership of the 
Senator from California (Mr. CRANSTON) 
has been holding a series of hearings on 
Senate Joint Resolution 108, population 
stabilization. 

One aspect of these hearings has con- 
cerned the implementation of the En- 
vironmental Education Act, Public Law 
91-516, as it relates to population educa- 
tion. 

While the initial response by the Of- 
fice of Education to the mandate given 
to them in Public Law 91-516 has been 
far from satisfactory, it is gratifying to 
learn that 1 year after the passage of 
the Environmental Education Act by the 
Congress, an Office of Environmental 
Education, as provided by the public 
law, is being formally established. 

Excellent testimony on what has 
seemed to be the attitude of the Office of 
Education toward the vital area of en- 
vironmental education—specifically to- 
ward population education—since the 
signing of Public Law 91-516 was pre- 
sented to the subcommittee on October 12 
by Leonard Lee Lane, associate political 
director of Zero Population Growth. I feel 
his statement raises valid questions about 
the establishment of our educational pri- 
orities. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Lane’s testimony be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

TESTIMONY or LEONARD LEE LANE 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcom- 
mittee: My name is Leonard Lee Lane. I am 
the Associate Political Director of Zero Popu- 
lation Growth. Z.P.G. is a nation-wide orga- 
nization with 36,000 members. Its goal is the 
stabilization of the U.S. population through 
political action and education. I am pleased 
to have the opportunity to address the sub- 
committee on the subject of population edu- 
cation and its relationship to S.J. Res. 108. 

It might be useful to define population 
education before continuing. It is especially 
important to draw the distinction between 
population education and family planning 
education. The latter consists of dissemina- 
tion of information about contraception and 
the financial and health advantages accru- 
ing to the individual family as a result of 
contraceptive practice. In contrast, popula- 
tion education is the communication of in- 


formation and analytical skills necessary for 
understanding the causes and consequences 
of population change. 

I believe that a national program of popu- 
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lation education is a prerequisite of volun- 
tary population stabilization. A policy of 
voluntarism must be predicated on public 
understanding and support. Developing un- 
derstanding of population phenomena will 
require an extensive education program. 

Despite the subject's importance, Ameri- 
can schools have not responded to the chal- 
lenge of population education. Zero Popula- 
tion Growth’s recent survey of concerned 
individuals and organizations found that 
no respondent described U.S. population edu- 
cation as good. Two felt it was fair. One said 
fair at the university level, poor below that. 
The other twenty eight characterized the 
present situation as poor. Dr. Stephen Vied- 
erman, Education Consultant to the Popu- 
lation Commission, described in his prelim- 
inary Report, the inchoate state of the field. 

The number of persons working in the field 
is small—perhaps no more than 25 full time 
equivalents for the whole country. The num- 
ber of universities delineating and develop- 
ing the idea number less than a dozen. And 
it was not until this month—May 1971—that 
the first two formal centers with a significant 
interest in population education in U.S. 
schools were inaugurated at North Carolina 
and Columbia Teachers College. 

Dr. Viederman also discovered a serious 
shortage of educational materials and an ab- 
sence of comprehensive curriculum plans. A 
recent publication of the Population Refer- 
ence Bureau summarized the situation 
neatly, “No school system in the country is 
yet doing a halfway adequate job in popu- 
lation education .. .”. 

Perhaps the best measure of the failure is 
the American people's lack of population lit- 
eracy. A recent Gallup Poll indicated that 
the over-whelming majority of Americans be- 
lieve the poor to be the primary cause of 
population growth, a misapprehension with 
serious policy consequences, The same sur- 
vey found that many of those who considered 
the U.S. over-populated seemed unaware that 
this condition could directly affect their own 
lives, A recent poll of young people disclosed 
that only 43% had even approximate knowl- 
edge of the size of the U.S. population. Even 
fewer knew the world total and fewer still the 
current doubling times. It is true that all 
studies show high leyels of concern about 
population, especially among youth, but a 
rational population policy requires knowl- 
edge and analysis as well as concern. The 
American education system has not respond- 
ed to this need. 

Much of the responsibility rests with the 
Federal Government. The above-mentioned 
Z.P.G. poll found that no respondent rated 
Federal population education efforts as 
“good”. Twenty eight classified Federal per- 
formance as “poor” or suggested even more 
descriptive language of their own. Both Dr. 
Viederman and Dr. Noel-David Burleson of 
the Carolina Population Center asserted that 
“non-existent” would be a more accurate de- 
scription. Another educator suggested “‘dis- 
astrous”. Still another did not answer the 
question, claiming she had not known there 
was a Federal population education effort. 

The fundamental reason for this poor per- 
formance is the refusal of the Executive 
Branch to assume a leadership role or even 
to follow up Congressional initiatives. The 
Family Planning Services and Population 
Research Act, PL91-572, authorized $3 mil- 
lion over a three year period, “to assist in 
developing and making available family plan- 
ning and population growth information (in- 
cluding educational materials) to all persons 
desiring such information (or materials).” 

The Administration did not request FY 
1971 appropriations for this section. Only 
$700,000 was appropriated for FY 1972, and 
all of that is being spent for family plan- 
ning, rather than population education. Fur- 
thermore, the draft of the Five Year Plan, 
which we have obtained, indicates that the 
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Administration intends to continue using 
the authorization for family planning edu- 
cation only. It is true that the money in- 
volved is insufficient for a major grant or 
contract program. It could, however, have 
been profitably spent to create an office of 
population information had the Administra- 
tion not chosen to abdicate responsibility. 

The situation in regard to the Environ- 
mental Education Act, PL91-—516, is almost 
equally bad. The Act defines environmental 
education as including, “the relationship of 
population . . . to the total human environ- 
ment.” This definition constitutes an ex- 
tremely broad mandate for population educa- 
tion, Yet, as Rufus Miles recently explained 
to the subcommittee, the program is doing 
little in the area of population education. 
The situation can be briefly summarized. 
First, the Administration's indifference has 
undermined the effectiveness of the environ- 
mental education program as a whole. Sec- 
ond, within this ineffectual program, popula- 
tion has been given an extremely low prior- 
ity. 

The Administration indifference, or hostil- 
ity, to environmental education has been 
manifested in many ways. The most obvious 
is the question of appropriations. The Office 
of Education received over $60 million of un- 
solicited environmental educational propos- 
als. Proposals totaling another $75 million 
were received after the publication of guide- 
lines. Authorizations for FY 1971 and FY 1972 
total $20 million. In sharp contrast with 
these substantial figures, only $5.5 million 
has been appropriated, and $3.5 million of 
that is the result of Congressional rather 
than Administration initiative. Of the two 
thousand proposals submitted, only 74 re- 
ceived PL91-516 grants. Sixty additional pro- 
posals are being circulated for assistance 
under other authorizations, but, as yet, none 
has been successful. It is unlikely that many 
will eyer receive grants. To understand why, 
one must examine the organization of the 
environmental education program. 

The position of the program's main focus, 
the Environmental Education Unit, is too 
obscure and too tenuous for it to be a suc- 
cessful advocate of these proposals or to ef- 
fectively coordinate O. E.’s environmental 
education efforts. The Senate Committee Re- 
port on H.R. 18260 (P.L. 91-516) stated, “The 
committee believes that the environmental 
education program should have visibility and 
that its Director should have sufficient stat- 
ure as to have direct access to the Commis- 
sioner." By June a publication of Friends 
of the Earth was commenting, “Nearly six 
months after enactment of the Environ- 
mental Education Act, the Administration 
appears to be burying the program in the 
bureaucratic maze of the Department of 
Health Education and Welfare, if not sim- 
ply trying to wish it away.” 

Since that statement the tactic has clearly 
shifted to wishing away. The Office of Prior- 
ity Management, which had been respon- 
sible for coordinating environmental educa- 
tion efforts, was dissolved. The Environ- 
mental Education Unit, while still in exist- 
ence, has disappeared from the OE organiza- 
tion chart. For most of its brief history, the 
Unit has existed in a bureaucratic limbo, 
with lines of responsibility unclear, appro- 
priations frozen, and key personnel on loan 
from other offices. Congress accepted, with 
considerable reluctance, a GS 17 ceiling for 
the program director. The present head is 
a GS 15. P.L. 91-516 calls for the appoint- 
ment of an environmental education advi- 
sory council. Last March Commissioner Mar- 
land assured Congress, “We have an Advisory 
council now being formed .. ." It is now 
October, but there is still no advisory coun- 
cil, an inexplicable delay in a program char- 
acterized by the Commissioner as “the edu- 
cation that cannot wait.” Clearly if the En- 
vironmental Education Act is ever to be- 
come effective, new organizational arrange- 
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ments must be made, and the program must 
be given a higher priority by the Office of 
Education, 

Even these reforms, however, would have 
relatively little impact on population educa- 
tion unless they were accompanied by a major 
shift of priorities within the E.E. Unit. De- 
spite former Commissioner Allen's assurances 
that most PL91-516 projects would contain 
population components, the EE Unit has as- 
siduously avoided population education. Al- 
though population was given perfunctory 
mention in the March Guidelines, its inclu- 
sion was not made a criterion for funding. At 
present the Unit still does not know how 
much population education was involved in 
the FY 1971 grants. Nor does it have an esti- 
mate for the proposals now being circulated 
for assistance. A recent Friends of the Earth 
survey of PL91-516 grantees, provides a par- 
tial answer. The F. O. E. study indicated that 
about 6% of the grant money was being spent 
on population education. This figure com- 
pares unfavorably with the approximately 
20% devoted to other matters not even cov- 
ered by the Act's definition of environmental 
education. F. O. E.’s survey also disclosed that 
proposals that include population actually 
received a smaller percentage of their total 
grant request than did those without popula- 
tion components. 

The Office of Education claims to be spend- 
ing about $11 million for environmental ed- 
ucation under authorizations other than 
PL91-516, Unfortunately the EE Unit is un- 
certain about how much of this is really 
being spent on environmental education, let 
alone the percentage devoted to population. 
Recent investigations by Dr. Viederman and 
the Population Reference Bureau indicate 
that, in fact, none of this money is being 
used for population education. Furthermore, 
OE claims to be spending $1.8 million in FY 
1972 on family life and sex education. This 
program would seem to represent some po- 
tential for population education, but the EE 
Unit has made no attempt to exploit the op- 
portunity. 

The Z.P.G. population education question- 
naire discovered at least six major popula- 
tion education programs which had PL91- 
516 grant requests rejected, Dr. Burleson re- 
ported that the Carolina Population Center 
was discouraged from submitting a proposal 
by the EE Unit's disclaimer of interest in 
population education. A Mid-Western proj- 
ect also reported being told by the En- 
vironmental Education Unit that they did 
not consider population education as within 
their purview. The head of what is probably 
the most sophisticated and comprehensive 
population education curriculum develop- 
ment project in the nation told us that we 
was not submitting a request. Conversations 
with the EE Unit had convinced him that 
they were simply not interested in popula- 
tion education. Dr. Viederman’s Preliminary 
Report also noted the Unit's lack of interest 
in population. The Office of Education as- 
sures Congress that population education is 
an important part of its PL91-516 mandate. 
It appears to tell prospective grantees just 
the opposite. 

Organization and selection of personnel 
also reflect a lack of interest in population. 
For example, at a time when research on the 
effects of population, family life, and family 
planning education is of considerable im- 
portance to the formulation of a national 
population policy, the Office of Education is 
not even represented on the Inter-Agency 
Committee on Population Research. Com- 
munications between the E.E. Unit and the 
Center for Population Research seems poor 
or non-existent. In regard to personnel, of 
the twenty people so far invited to join the 
environmental education advisory council, 
not one is a specialist in either population or 
population education. The E.E. Unit does 
not have a population or population educa- 
tion consultant. So far as I have been able 
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to determine, no one on the Unit's perma- 
nent staff has a background in population. 
One respondent to our questionnaire re- 
marked, “The population education effort 
must be under the direction of persons qual- 
ifed in population-environment studies 
... ” At present, it is not. 

This lack of expertise is an important 
cause of the Unit’s atrocious population edu- 
cation performance, but other factors are 
also important. In a conversation with a (now 
retired) member of the E.E. staff, I was told 
that the Unit was too intimidated by its 
numerous bureaucratic enemies to attempt 
anything as “controversial” as population ed- 
ucation. Attempts to coordinate and have im- 
pact upon other programs, he glumly ob- 
served, had generated more hostility than co- 
operation. 

Hopefully the passage of S.J. Res. 108 will 
alleviate this problem by making population 
education less controversial. It may also 
strengthen the position of the Unit within 
OE by calling attention to the need for pop- 
ulation-environmental education. The pres- 
ent hearings, in themselves, seem to have 
precipitated some re-evaluation of popula- 
tion education within the E.E. Unit. Whether 
the new attitude persists after the hearings, 
is an open question. 

Mr. Chairman, further hearings in this 
series will, I suspect, produce more reas- 
surances from Administration spokesmen. 
Congress has been reassured about popula- 
tion education before. The fact remains that 
it is exactly one year since the passage of 
PL91-516, almost that long since PL91-—572, 
and no significant progress has been made. 
The burden of proof still rests squarely with 
the Nixon Administration. The time for re- 
assurances and vague expressions of concern 
is long past. The Administration must begin 
to match words with performance. 


ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION STUDIES EXECUTIVE REOR- 
GANIZATION 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the Illinois 
Agricultural Association is a leading farm 
organization in the State of Illinois and 
has exercised its leadership responsibly 
by serious study and reasoned decision- 
making processes on public affairs issues. 
It has applied this approach to the reor- 
ganization of the executive branch pro- 
posed by the President in the four bills 
creating new Departments of Community 
Development, Natural Resources, Human 
Resources, and Economic Affairs, of 
which I am chief Senate sponsor. 

The Illinois Agricultural Association 
has prepared for its members a back- 
ground paper summarizing the pros and 
cons of the proposed reorganization from 
the point of view of Illinois Agriculture. 
It is a fair and thoughtful document and 
was published in the September 13, 1971, 
Official News Letter of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ARGUMENTS For AND AGAINST GOVERNMENT 
REORGANIZATION 

The Illinois Agricultural Association has 
prepared a useful set of “arguments” for and 
against President Nixon's proposal to reorga- 
nize the Executive Branch of the federal gov- 
ernment. 

The President's proposal—outlined in de- 
tail in a discussion sheet published in the 
News Letter for June 14—would merge the 
existing Departments of Agriculture, Interior, 
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Housing and Urban Development, Commerce, 
Labor, Transportation, and Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare into four new Departments 
of Natural Resources, Human Resources, 
Economic Affairs, and Community Develop- 
ment. 

Since the subject of reorganization came 
up after the 1970 AFBF convention, it has 
not yet been possible for the official voting 
delegates to give consideration to the Presi- 
dent’s reorganization proposal. Feeling that 
legislation would move slowly, the AFBF 
Board of Directors decided at its March, 1971, 
meeting that it was not necessary to attempt 
to establish a Farm Bureau position at that 
time and instead moved to encourage State 
Farm Bureaus to give the subject top priority 
in their 1971 policy development programs. 

The following arguments have been pre- 
pared by IAA for use in the policy develop- 
ment process: 

ARGUMENTS FOR THE PROPOSED REORGANIZATION 


(1) A bureaucracy as vast and as en- 
trenched as the Executive Branch of the 
federal government just cannot be restruc- 
tured or reformed on a gradual, piecemeal 
basis. Thus, a comprehensive and dramatic 
change which splits up existing concentra- 
tions of administrative power and creates 
new structures for administrative action is 
the only means of achieving major struc- 
tural reform. 

(2) The Executive Branch of the federal 
government should be organized around the 
major purposes of government. This should 
allow for clear lines of authority and respon- 
sibility. It should also minimize the need for 
interagency coordination and reduce the 
number of issues which the President must 
resolve directly. 

(3) The number of cabinet officers directly 
accountable to the President should be re- 
duced in order to increase the President's 
direct contact with those top administra- 
tive officials who are responsible for effective 
and responsible government operation. 

(4) As farmers become a smaller and small- 
er percentage of the nation’s population, the 
current Department of Agriculture might be 
eliminated—or encompassed by another de- 
partment. Farmers would be better served, 
in the long run, by a function-oriented gov- 
ernment structure which would place farm 
related programs in several departments and 
which would also eliminate such current 
power centers as the Department of Labor. 

(5) Even though there would no longer 
be a Secretary of Agriculture to report di- 
rectly to the President, farm matters would 
have some consideration In all four of the 
new departments. Cabinet secretaries do feel 
compelled to promote and defend all of 
those activities for which they are held ac- 
countable and agricultural functions would 
exist in all four new departments. In addi- 
tion, farm matters would be likely to heavily 
dominate the Department of Economic Af- 
fairs as it is now proposed. 

(6) Elimination of the Department of 
Agriculture would settle the controversy over 
whether an administrative official can actu- 
ally speak for farmers. While Secretaries of 
Agriculture and USDA officials are consulted 
on farm issues, they do not represent or 
speak for farmers. They are the administra- 
tive arm of the President and federal govern- 
ment. Their job is to carry out programs ap- 
proved by the Congress and the President— 
and those programs may or may not be the 
same as those farmers desire. 

(7) Elimination of the Department of 
Agriculture could increase Farm Bureau's 
strength and effectiveness in speaking for 
farmers. Farm Bureau is by far the nation's 
largest farm organization. On every crucial 
issue, however, the Secretary of Agriculture 
is prone to want to consult with and repre- 
sent all of the farm organizations, no matter 
how large or small, no matter what their 
scope or purpose, and no matter what tradi- 
tional alliances or loyalties they may main- 
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tain. Farm Bureau members’ voices are thus 
diluted. Government officials have often used 
this tool to “water down” Farm Bureau's 
proposals and potential power. With no Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to serve as the farmer's 
spokesman, Farm Bureau’s voice—represent- 
ing the largest number of farmers and in- 
dependent of other ties—could be much more 
effective and could be more easily identified 
by the public as the voice of the farmer. 
(8) Elimination of the Department of Agri- 
culture would enhance the chances for 
United States agriculture to move in the di- 
rection of greater market-orientation and 
less government-orientation. Those who 
favor a lesser role for the government in 
farming contend that the biggest obstacle to 
phasing out government farm programs is 
the USDA bureaucracy where thousands of 
people depend upon farm programs for jobs. 


ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE PROPOSED 
REORGANIZATION 

(1) Even though farmers represent a 
smaller and smaller percentage of the popu- 
lation, agriculture remains a cornerstone of 
the economy. Food is among the vital neces- 
sities for life; thus, all activity related to it 
is a primary concern of government. A sizable 
percentage of ali industry and employment is 
related to agriculture. These facts support 
the retention of a cabinet department for 
agriculture. 

(2) Elimination of a separate and cabinet- 
level Department of Agriculture could lead 
to the eventual elimination of the commit- 
tees on agriculture in the Congress. Congres- 
sional committees, at least in part, are set 
up with a functional similarity to certain 
cabinet departments. If current functions of 
the USDA were shifted to separate depart- 
ments, legislative proposals dealing with 
those functions might be referred to com- 
mittees other than agriculture, or the Com- 
mittes on Agriculture might be abolished. 

(3) People identify with the Executive 
Branch of the federal government in special 
ways. Farmers see the Department of Agri- 
culture as “their” department. Farmers ap- 
proach the USDA and its agencies as a de- 
partment designed to serve farmers’ needs. 
Division of current USDA functions into four 
separate departments would be confusing 
and could, perhaps, complicate the farmer's 
access to federal services. 

(4) It is important to farmers that the 
President have a top level cabinet officer with 
responsibilities solely in agriculture. The 
President needs this immediate access to an 
adviser on farm matters, and the top admin- 
istrative official for federal programs in agri- 
culture should not have to be separated from 
the President by a cabinet official who may 
also be responsible for labor and commerce. 

(5) Elimination of the Department of Agri- 
culture would destroy much of agriculture's 
muscle in the federal government. Even 
though the USDA bureaucracy may be slow 
to change at times, it is also a potent force 
standing in the way of other interests which 
might run roughshod over agriculture. Divid- 
ing the USDA and placing functions in four 
separate departments could destroy that 
power. 

(6) Farmers stand a better chance of be- 
ing well served by a small department de- 
signed to serve agriculture than to have 
agricultural functions a small part of sev- 
eral larger departments. State and federal 
programs in vocational agriculture are a 
good example. When vocational agriculture 
and the Future Farmers of America were 
separate from other programs in vocational 
education, their programs were effective and 
they could be reviewed, evaluated, and fund- 
ed on their own merit. During the 1960's vo- 
cational agriculture and FFA lost their sep- 
arate identity. Now, at both state and federal 
levels, vocational agriculture and FFA have 
been deemphasized, funding has been re- 
duced, standards have been lowered, and the 
program must fight for survival under ad- 
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ministrators who are concerned about re- 
habilitation and man programs for 
urban students, with little concern for or un- 
Gerstanding of the needs of students in 
agriculture. 

(7) Recent experience has not been good 
where nonfarm federal agencies have been 
involved in farm matters. The Labor De- 
partment has not been particularly under- 
standing of the special problems of agricul- 
ture in dealing with farm labor matters. The 
Department of Transportation showed a com- 
plete lack of understanding of and consider- 
ation for farming when recent federal regu- 
lations for drivers of farm trucks were pro- 
posed. 

(8) Even though the proposed reorganiza- 
tion would make agricultural functions a 
sizable percentage of more than one of the. 
new departments, this relationship would 
not likely exist long. The population is 
strongly consumer-oriented, and the federal 
government has a tendency to grow rapidly. 
Thus, nonagricultural functions would likely 
continue to grow, with agricultural func- 
tions becoming less and less important and, 
thus, with less influence in the overall de- 
cision-making structure. 


THOMAS STORKE—HEARTY 
CRUSADER 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, Thomas 
Storke will be missed. 

He was a giant among journalists. 

In his 73 years of newspapering in 
Santa Barbara, he was a clear and con- 
stant voice of conscience. 

He fought the monopolists and the 
pollutors. He battled extremists and the 
selfish interests. 

He won many prizes, including jour- 
nalism’s most coveted—the Pulitzer 
prize. 

As editor and publisher emeritus of 
the Santa Barbara News-Press, he con- 
tinued his thoughtful and hard-hitting 
efforts until recently. 

At 94, this hearty crusader is dead. 

His memory will live in the many vic- 
tories he won for our Constitution, our 
environment, and our way of life. 


MULTILATERAL AID 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I support 
the three developmental assistance bills 
before us today as they continue this 
country on the path of foreign aid I find 
most desirable—that of multilateral de- 
velopmental assistance. 

I think the United States should de- 
vote more of its foreign aid to multi- 
lateral agencies and less to its own bi- 
lateral program. I am pleased that the 
administration and the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee are taking this 
approach. 

I think the multilateral approach of- 
fers many advantages: 

First, the United States typically con- 
tributes only about 40 percent of the 
total capital required. In the case of the 
IDA it is exactly 40 percent of the total 
contribution by advanced countries and 
38 percent of the total share of IDA funds 
contributed. In contrast to bilateral aid, 
we are helping to create a dollar’s worth 
of development for 40 cents. 

Second, without the coercion or politi- 
cal pressures often present in bilateral 
programs, the multilateral agencies can 
allocate assistance and make recom- 
mendations to recipient countries to put 
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their economic houses in order. Multi- 
lateral agencies relieve any one country 
of too great a burden for the develop- 
ment of any one recipient country. 

Third, multilateral agencies have a 
pool of talent and knowledge available 
that no one country can match. I feel 
that such agencies are the most effective 
way of funneling aid to needy countries 
as well as the most effective way of in- 
suring that more countries contribute a 
fair share to developmental assistance. 
The record of the World Bank is ex- 
emplary and it has superb leadership. 

I strongly support the administration 
and the Foreign Relations Committee on 
these bills and agree with the committee 
in its report where it says: 

The multilateral is superior to the bi- 
lateral method of giving development aid. 


THE CHILDREN’S DENTAL HEALTH 
ACT OF 1971 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with 37 of my fellow Sen- 
ators in cosponsoring the Children’s 
Dental Health Act of 1971, which was 
introduced on May 14, 1971, by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. MAGNUSON). 

The primary goals of the bill (S. 1874) 
are: 

First, to inaugurate a series of pilot 
oral health care programs for needy chil- 
dren—programs with an emphasis on 
prevention; 

Second, to provide one-time matching 
grants to communities and school dis- 
tricts wishing to fluoridate their water 
supplies; 

Third, to increase Federal assistance 
in the training of greater numbers of 
dental auxiliaries; and, 

Fourth, to provide Federal support for 
demonstration projects helping dental 
students and dentists learn how best to 
work with new types of dental auxil- 
iaries. 

There are several reasons why I feel 
this legislation should be enacted this 
year. 

First, oral diseases—and most specifi- 
cally dental decay and periodontal dis- 
ease—are the most common diseases in 
America. The epidemic proportion of 
these diseases in the United States is 
overwhelming. Recall these disturbing 
facts from Senator MAGNUSON’s speech 
introducing this bill. 

By age 2, half of America’s children have 
decayed teeth. By the time he enters school, 
the average child has three decayed teeth and 
by his fifteenth year, he has eleven decayed, 
missing, or filled teeth ... For every 100 
Selective Service recruits the Armed Forces 
supply or perform 500 fillings, 80 extractions, 
25 bridges, and 20 dentures. 


Other sources tell us that industry 
annually loses more than 100 million 
man-hours of production time because 
of dental illness. Over half the adult 
population by middle age has chronic 
destructive periodontal disease—“pyor- 
rhea”—leading to loss of teeth. And 
nearly 25 million Americans—and three 
out of 10 people over the age of 35—have 
lost all their natural teeth. 

Second, the costs of oral disease are 
as significant as they are real. Recent 
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figures released by the Social Security 
Administration have revealed that in 
1970 nearly $1.1 billion—$1,061,000,000— 
was spent for the dental care of the 50 
percent of those under 19 in this country 
who were able to see a dentist in 1970. 
In addition, a large proportion of the 
costs reported for individuals age 19-64— 
nearly $3 billion—$2,714,000,000—were 
incurred because of neglected dental 
needs in youth. In addition to the bur- 
densome cost, the physical pain, psycho- 
social distress and physiological com- 
promise of such vital functions as speech, 
taste and eating that are present in so 
many Americans as sequellae of oral dis- 
ease are immeasurable. 

Third, S. 1874 promotes application of 
one of the safest, most efficacious preven- 
tive health measures known to man— 
fluoridation—in order to significantly di- 
minish the ravages and costs of dental 
decay. Only about 43 percent of the Na- 
tion’s population presently enjoys the 
benefits of fluoridation. As indicated in 
Senator Macnuson’s speech, fluoridation 
of community or school water supplies 
can result in decay reductions approxi- 
mating 60 percent in most children. 
Dollar for dollar, one of the best health 
investments this country could make 
would be to support fluoridation. I quote 
from a recent brochure from the Division 
of Dental Health of the U.S. Public 
Health Service to indicate how fluorida- 
tion can result in enormous potential 
savings in American tax dollars: 

In the California communities of San 
Francisco and Vallejo—both fluoridated— 
dental costs of Head Start children were 24 
lower than costs for the same basic care in 
the nonfluoridated cities of Berkeley and San 
Joaquin, Similar reduced costs have been 
found in Head Start Programs in fluoridated 
communities in other communities across the 
nation, 

In Philadelphia, fluoridated since 1955, it 
is estimated that fluoridation represents a 
potential financial saving in dental care of 
$2 million annually. 

In Toledo, Ohio, savings of at least $29 per 
child per year in the second and third grades 
have been attributed to fluoridation. 

Fluoridation costs only pennies per per- 
son per year. If every commuity fluoridates 
its water supply, the annual saving in un- 
needed dental treatments would be about 
$700 million—a return of approximately $50 
for every dollar invested in fluoridation. 


We should keep these facts in mind as 
we consider various plans for National 
Health Insurance, many of which may 
include coverage of dental care and will 
therefore sharply escalate future de- 
mands for care and governmental costs. 

S. 1874 authorizes that $15 million be 
spent over a 5-year period to provide 
one-time matching grants to States, 
communities, or school systems wishing 
to fluoridate their water supplies. If we 
spend an average of $3 million annually 
on fluoridation for the next 5 years, we 
could potentially save approximately 
$500 million annually in the dental bills 
of youths 19 and under. Physically and 
fiscally, everyone—the individual, ‘the 
family, and the country—will benefit 
from an investment in fluoridation. 

Finally, S. 1874 proposes to increase 
Federal funds for the training of greater 
numbers of dental auxiliary personnel 
and for demonstration projects helping 
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dental students and dentists learn how 
best to work with such auxiliaries. 

It has long been evident that the Na- 
tion’s health manpower resources are in- 
adequate to meet the demand for care. 
This is especially so in dentistry where 
the demand for oral health care has been 
growing precipitously, not only because 
of such factors as population growth and 
rising consumer incomes, but also be- 
cause of increased public recognition of 
the importance of oral health and the 
newly increased accessibility to dental 
care through its inclusion in private in- 
surance coverage and in several recently 
negotiated labor-management contacts. 

Despite efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment to give financial support to the 
opening of new schools of dentistry, and 
the expansion of pre-existing schools, 
the ratio of active dentists to population 
is today no better—indeed, it is slightly 
worse—than in 1950. While it is com- 
mendable to increase the numbers of 
dentists, this effort must be accompanied 
by an intensive effort to increase their 
productivity. Several studies at the Divi- 
sion of Dental Health’s Louisville, Ky., 
research center have shown that this can 
be accomplished most effectively through 
the efficient employment of dental allied 
health workers—dental hygienists, chair- 
side assistants, and laboratory tech- 
nicians—and the improvement of the 
utilization of the skills of these individ- 
uals. A strong effort is now being made 
to expand the training of both dentists 
and dental auxiliaries so that additional 
functions can be delegated to auxiliary 
members of the dental team. By chang- 


ing the pattern of dental practice to en- 
compass the use of these expanded 


function auxiliaries, still further in- 
creases in productivity can be possible. 

S. 1874 authorizes grants to education- 
al institutions to assist them in estab- 
lishing and carrying out programs to 
educate and train persons for careers as 
auxiliary dental personnel. I believe it is 
especially noteworthy that special em- 
phasis will be given to the continued 
education and training of veterans of the 
Armed Forces who have previously re- 
ceived experience and training in dental 
auxiliary functions. It is also of sig- 
nificance that S. 1874 contains provisions 
for grants and contracts to institutions 
to establish programs to teach dental 
students the efficient and effective uti- 
lization and management of dental aux- 
iliaries not only for the type procedures 
that the auxiliaries presently perform, 
but also for additional functions which 
do not require the skill and knowledge of 
the dentist. 

Finally, I feel it is most important 
that S.1874 relates manpower training 
and grants to the needs of improved 
oral health care in urban and rural 
areas characterized by low family in- 
comes or shortage of dental manpower 
and services. 

In summary, then, Mr. President, I 
strongly support passage of the Chil- 
dren’s Dental Health Act of 1971. This 
act promotes the application of an 
efficient, effective, low-cost, proven, and 
safe measure—fluoridation—for the pre- 
vention of the Nation’s most prevalent 
disease—dental decay. It provides for 
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the alleviation of dental manpower 
problems through the training of in- 
creased numbers of conventional and 
expanded-duty dental auxiliaries. 

This act also establishes pilot pro- 
grams for the provision of direct den- 
tal care to the youth of our country, 
special emphasis on providing care in 
low-income and manpower shortage 
areas. 

The provisions of the Children’s Den- 
tal Health Act of 1971 thus will make 
significant inroads in reducing the in- 
cidence of dental disease in this country 
and improving the dental profession’s 
ability to deliver care to those with pre- 
existing disease. The comparatively 


modest expenditure called for by this 
act will promote significant financial 
savings and prevent unnecessary suf- 
fering and discomfort for a large pro- 
portion of the Nation’s population. 


JOB DEVELOPMENT CREDIT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we are 
clearly at a watershed period in our 
economic history, and what Congress 
does in the coming few weeks on the 
President’s tax package will be crucial 
not only for the recovery period now un- 
der way but also for many years to come, 

What makes our task easier than it 
could be is that all Americans, regard- 
less of political persuasion, are united in 
their desire to reach practical solutions 
for improving the economy. In this con- 
text, we should welcome all imaginative 
proposals and give them serious con- 
sideration before acting on a final pack- 
age. 

One such proposal has been made re- 
cently before the Finance Committee, 
and I believe it merits the close scrutiny 
of Senators. My staff has developed the 
“Employment Incentive Act of 1971,” 
which would give a tax credit to firms 
hiring additional employees during the 
tax year in question. Quite independently, 
Prof. B. F. Roberts, of the economic fore- 
casting project at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, has developed a similar 
proposal, linking the credit to a percent- 
age of wages paid to additional em- 
ployees. Yesterday Professor Roberts 
testified in favor of this general approach 
to stimulating the economy and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts, 
Senator BROOKE, testified in favor of the 
Employment Incentive Act of 1971. 

Mr. President, the conclusions thus 
reached by my staff merit the Sen- 
ate’s attention. There seems to be general 
agreement, for example, that a tax credit 
such as S. 2632 represents, could result in 
the creation of 500,000 additional jobs 
over and above current projections by the 
end of 1972. The cost of the Treasury un- 
der one projection would be significantly 
less than the cost per job of the invest- 
ment tax credit; the University of Cali- 
fornia’s projection actually comes out 
with a net gain to the Treasury from my 
bill. Professor Robert's testimony also in- 
cludes some very illuminating theoretical 
considerations relating to the advisabil- 
ity of a tax credit for additional em- 
ployment. 

I believe the conclusions reached in 
these two excellent pieces of testimony 
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are convincing, and should add construc- 

tively to the current debate. I ask unani- 

mous consent that they be printed in the 

RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Brooke URGES Finance COMMITTEE To IN- 
CLUDE EMPLOYMENT Tax CREDIT IN Tax 
PACKAGE 

(Testimony of Senator Epwarp W. BROOKE) 
Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to testify be- 

fore this distinguished committee today in 

support of Senate bill 2632, the “Employ- 
ment Incentive Act of 1971", which Senator 

Javits and I, and ten other Senators in- 

troduced on October 1, 1971. I am Joined 

by Professor B. F. Roberts, Director of the 

California Economic Forecasting Project of 

the University of California, Berkeley who 

will comment briefly on the technical aspects 
of this proposal and answer any questions 
which you might have. 

Professor Roberts is uniquely qualified to 
be here today inasmuch as he and his col- 
leagues at Berkeley have studied the po- 
tential of an “employment tax credit” as an 
instrument for increasing employment and 
dampening inflationary pressures, as well as 
President Nixon’s tax proposals which are 
designed to achieve the same goal. His com- 
ments, therefore, are most relevant to this 
committee's deliberations. 

The Employment Tax Credit proposal con- 
tained in S. 2632 would amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a direct tax 
incentive to every business in America to 
expand its work force. In doing so, it is 
designed to produce more jobs, in less time 
and at a lower cost to the American taxpayer 
than any of the proposals currently before 
you. 

Under this bill, any employer who hires ad- 
ditional employees during the taxable years 
beginning in 1972 or 1973 would be eligible 
for a tax credit in the amount of approxi- 
mately $1,000 for each new employee. For 
example, if an employer hired one additional 
worker during 1972 at $5,000 per year, he 
would be entitled to a tax credit in an 
amount up to $1,000—or 20 percent of the 
worker's salary. However, the employer would 
not receive any credit for merely paying over- 
time to existing employees. 

It is estimated that this new tax credit 
would result in approximately 500,000 new 
jobs in the first year of operation, Professor 
Roberts and his colleagues have concluded 
that if an Employment Tax Credit similar to 
that contained in S. 2632 were used as a 
supplement to President Nixon’s tax pro- 
posals, employment would increase by 1.9 
million workers by the fourth quarter of 
1972. 

While we have already begun to see con- 
siderable progress in the fight against infla- 
tion, the fact remains that over five million 
American workers, or six percent of our 
civilian labor force, are presently unem- 
ployed. According to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, over two million additional jobs 
will have to be created during the coming 
year to reach four percent unemployment 
by the end of 1972. 

Thus, unless the Employment Tax Credit 
proposal before you (or some similar job-pro- 
ducing measure) is adopted, we will fall 
short of the goal of providing a decent job 
for every American who is willing and able to 
work. It is difficult to explain to able-bodied 
defense and aerospace workers, to minority 
group workers and others—who are ready 
and willing to work—that jobs simply are 
not available. By enacting the Employment 
Tax Credit, we would have made substan- 
tial progress in bringing unemployment 
within tolerable limits. 

When President Nixon announced his “new 
economic policy” to the nation on August 15, 
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he stressed the need to create more and better 
jobs and outlined a number of proposals 
including the Job Development Credit which 
are designed to achieve this result. The Em- 
ployment Tax Credit is designed to comple- 
ment these proposals and provide a much- 
needed fiscal tool to deal more precisely with 
the problem of periodic unemployment. This 
proposal would create additional employment 
not only in capital intensive industries, but 
also in service industries which would not 
benefit from the President’s Job Development 
Credit. 

In this respect, it is interesting to note 
that recent surveys of business leaders in- 
dicate that the Job Development Credit—or 
the Investment Tax Credit, as it is commonly 
known—is more likely to increase corporate 
profits than to create additional jobs for 
unemployed workers during the coming year. 
Most businesses stand to reap substantial 
profits if it is applied to equipment which 
has already been ordered or to machinery 
that would have been ordered even if the tax 
credit had not been announced. 

Although the Job Development Credit has 
been almost universally welcomed by busi- 
ness leaders, its impact on capital spending 
plans will be reduced substantially because 
of excess plant capacity and the long-lead 
times involved with the purchase of capital 
goods. Most companies that participated in 
a recent New York Times survey indicated 
that they will replace machinery and equip- 
ment at about the same rate they had 
planned before the President's announce- 
ment last month. Consumer spending and 
the prevailing level of economic activity were 
generally considered to be more important 
in determining capital spending require- 
ments than the Job Development Credit. 

With the exception of the railroad indus- 
try, most companies surveyed indicated that 
thelr capital spending requirements were 
already in place and that there was little 
likelihood of disturbing them. Other indus- 
tries clearly do not stand to benefit from the 
Job Development Credit because they are not 
capital intensive industries. 

Fiscal stimuli of this nature do not go 
to the heart of the problem—that is, creating 
more jobs at a time when the problem of 
unemployment is most acute—because of the 
“trickle down” effect. Specifically, the Job 
Development Credit is primarily designed to 
provide an incentive to businessmen to mod- 
ernize capital facilities; but it will provide 
jobs only indirectly and mostly in capital 
goods industries. 

Owing to the fact that almost half of 
American business is represented by service- 
oriented (as opposed to manufacturing) in- 
dustries, a large sector of our economy will 
not be directly influenced by this fiscal policy 
tool. This is not to say that employment will 
not be stimulated by means of the Job De- 
velopment Credit in the long run; however, 
our immediate needs will not be met unless 
more is done. 

Senate bill 2632, on the other hand, would 
provide a direct incentive for all employers— 
in capital intensive as well as service indus- 
tries—to expand their work forces now. It 
would not depend on the acquisition of 
capital goods and, in doing so, would benefit 
all industries, including those service in- 
dustries which do not acquire capital equip- 
ment. Thus, a new fiscal policy tool would 
be created to complement, not replace, the 
Job Development Credit proposed by Presi- 
dent Nixon, 

While there are further refinements to 
this concept which might be adopted to ob- 
tain maximum flexibility, I will refrain from 
discussing these suggestions because of the 
committee’s heavy schedule today. I referred 
to these refinements in my remarks on the 
Senate floor when S. 2632 was introduced 
and they are described further in Professor 
Roberts’ working paper which was inserted 
in the Congressional Record at that time. 
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In summary, I urge the distinguished 
members of this committee to carefully con- 
sider adopting the Employment Tax Credit 
proposals before you for three reasons: 

First, it produces more jobs at lower costs 
to the American taxpayer than the other 
proposals before you. 

Second, it will have a direct and immedi- 
ate impact on our economy. 

And third, its Impact is not dependent on 
the acquisition of capital goods and there- 
fore it reaches service industries which are 
not affected by the Job Development Credit. 

The present high level of unemployment 
cannot be tolerated. Not only does it repre- 
sent a waste of valuable resources—both in 
economic and human terms—but it also 
constitutes a drain on the American spirit 
which cannot be permitted at this or any 
other time. 

Because excess plant and equipment ca- 
pacity exists in many industries and because 
of the lead time involved with capital ex- 
penditures, it is imperative that we consider 
proposals in addition to the Job Develop- 
ment Credit which are more precisely de- 
signed to eliminate unemployment today 
rather than waiting until the problem takes 
care of itself. The cost of failing to act can 
be seen in the faces of unemployed workers 
throughout the country. We can and must 
act to address this problem. 

With the committee’s permission, I would 
like to have Professor Roberts make some 
brief comments on the Employment Tax 
Credit proposal and the findings which he 
and his colleagues at Berkeley have reached, 
using an econometric model. Following his 
remarks, any questions of a technical nature 
can be addressed to Professor Roberts. 


TESTIMONY OF B. F., ROBERTS 


Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to testify be- 
fore this distinguished committee today in 
support of Senate Bill 2632, “The Employ- 


ment Incentive Act of 1971." I hope to bring 
to the attention of this Committee the im- 
plications of this bill which make it uniquely 
appropriate as a supplement to the Presi- 
dent's new economic program toward the 
goal of an acceptable reduction in unemploy- 
ment. 

In the current economic situation, the 
employment tax credit instrument con- 
tained in this bill could significantly stimu- 
late employment and production, increase 
both labor income and profits, reduce the 
federal deficit, and diminish underlying in- 
flationary pressures. My preliminary esti- 
mates indicate that this bill, as a supple- 
ment to the President’s new economic pro- 
gram, could, by the fourth quarter of 1972, 
increase employment by 520,000 workers, 
GNP by $22 billion, wages by $17 billion, and 
profits by $4.4 billion; and reduce the un- 
employment rate by 0.6 percent, and the 
federal deficit by $4.7 billion more than can 
be expected from the President's program 
alone. In addition, the use of the employ- 
ment tax credit to complement and reinforce 
other stabilization instruments can increase 
the possibilities for early removal of the 
wage/price controls. 

To understand how the employment tax 
credit would accomplish all this, consider 
how the implications of the employment tax 
credit relate to and supplement those of the 
conventional stabilization instruments cur- 
rently in use. Stabilization policy in the 
United States is almost exclusively associated 
with the regulation of aggregate demand. 
While the goals of stabilization often pertain 
to prices and employment, the conventional 
monetary and fiscal instruments operate 
through aggregate demand and only indi- 
rectly affect prices and employment. 

Certainly, the regulation of aggregate de- 
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mand is a crucial element for stabilization, 
but it is not sufficient for simultaneous 
maintenance of price stability and the full 
utilization of labor resources. Recent ex- 
perience even suggests that attempts to af- 
fect prices and employment through demand 
manipulation can actually result in deteri- 
oration of the trade-off between price infla- 
tion and unemployment that can be achieved 
with the conventional monetary and fiscal 
instruments. Too much has been expected 
from these instruments. Other Instruments 
which can selectively operate directly on 
prices or directly on employment must be 
applied to complement the conventional 
ones, if the dual goals of price stability 
and full employment are to be achieved. 
Realization of this point most likely pro- 
vided some of the motivation for abandon- 
ment of the President’s old economic game 
plan and adoption of the new economic pro- 
gram including the current wage/price freeze 
and Phase II controls. 

The President’s new economic program, 
with its price control provisions, has the 
potential of directly and effectively restrain- 
ing actual price increases. These controls 
coupled with the President's fiscal program 
could break the spiral of inflationary expec- 
tations and also avoid contributing to the 
underlying but masked inflationary pres- 
sures. However, the President's program does 
not promise adequate relief from unemploy- 
ment. Of course, there are many unknowns 
about the program at this date, but on the 
basis of H.R. 10947 it is most unlikely that 
the unemployment rate will be below five 
percent by the end of 1972, To reach even 
this level would require a substantial re- 
duction in the consumer savings rate and 
increases in consumption expenditures 
coupled with increased business investment. 
Business investment, however, will probably 
follow the lead of consumer expenditures and 
the savings rate. The savings rate is not likely 
to drop much below the eight percent level 
while the uncertainties of a six percent un- 
employment situation persist and all this 
implies that the key to broad expansion may 
well be increased employment, A reasonable 
and often cited unemployment rate figure 
for the President's program is 5.2 percent by 
the end of 1972. 

Attempts to Increase the short run em- 
ployment potential of the President’s pro- 
gram with the conventional demand stimu- 
lating devices will encounter the problem of 
increasing underlying inflationary pressures 
and will reduce the chances for an early 
removal of the direct price controls, On the 
other hand, direct employment stimulation 
with the employment tax credit of the Em- 
ployment Incentive Act offers the possibility 
of immediately increasing employment with- 
out contributing to inflationary pressures. 
In addition, the indirect effects of the em- 
ployment tax credit should enhance the 
overall potential of the President’s program. 
In fact, I will conjecture that the employ- 
ment tax credit during 1972 would stimulate 
more investment than the investment tax 
credit. Increased employment, capacity utili- 
zation, income and consumer spending would 
increase the profitability of new capital and 
thus induce investment. 

The employment tax credit is a direct cost 
reducing inducement for expanding employ- 
ment and differs substantially from demand 
regulating instruments in its impact. Its 
basic concept is symmetric with that of the 
demand regulating investment tax credit 
but its impact is quite different. Since the 
employment tax credit is tied directly to 
labor, a primary factor of production, it is 
a supply regulating Instrument. It directly 
induces the expansion of employment and 
correspondingly, the aggregate supply of 
goods and services. The direct supply stim- 
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ulating character of the employment tax 
credit offers significant possibilities for the 
promotion of non-inflationary economic 
expansion. 

The basic concept of the employment tax 
credit can be operationally structured in 
numerous ways. Under the provisions of the 
Employment Incentive Act, the tax credit is 
tied to additional man days at a flat rate 
for a fixed period of time. An automatic 
stabilizing version tied to wages has been 
suggested by Richard Thunen and me which 
might be considered for increasing the flexi- 
bility and refining the performance of the 
Employment Incentive Act version. Such 
modification, however, is a matter of detail 
and is of secondary importance to the basic 
concept. I respectfully urge, therefore, that 
the distinguished members of this Commit- 
tee give careful consideration to the adop- 
tion of the Employment Incentive Act. 

I want to mention in concluding that our 
work at the University of California in esti- 
mating the impact of alternate versions of 
the Employment Tax Credit is continuing, 
and we hope to offer additional analyses and 
estimates in the near future. We are cur- 
rently modifying the model to more accu- 
rately build-in alternative tax structures, 
and I would be glad to develop estimates of 
any versions of interest to this Committee. 


EVOLVING SOCIETAL PROBLEMS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
1971 International Data Processing Con- 
ference and Business Exposition was held 
at the Albert Thomas Convention and 
Exhibit Center in Houston, Tex., from 
June 22-25, 1971. In addition to the 
seminars on technical subjects, the at- 
tendees were offered a program featuring 
eight general interest sessions. Subject 
matter, designed to reach the full mem- 
bership and other visitors, ranged from 
“Time Sharing Techniques” to “Man- 
agement of Personnel: Organization 
Patterns and Techniques,” and “The 
Role of Computers in Urban Problems.” 

Of considerable interest to many con- 
ference participants was a paper deliv- 
ered by Robert L. Chartrand, the special- 
ist in information sciences for the Con- 
gressional Research Service—Library of 
Congress. Mr. Chartrand, author of the 
recent book on “Systems Technology 
Applied to Social and Community Prob- 
lems” and editor of “Hope for the 
Cities,” a collection of writings by con- 
gressional Members and private sector 
authorities, emphasized in his presenta- 
tion the responsibility which must be 
borne by local government management, 
In “Cities, Computers, Citizens,” he 
describes the evolving societal prob- 
lems—including transportation, housing, 
law enforcement, urban planning— 
which are taxing our traditional institu- 
tions and mores, and notes that while 
technology can do much to alleviate 
these problems, its impact must be 
understood and controls imposed. 

As Senators will note, he points out 
that the findings of the Special Sub- 
committee on the Utilization of Scien- 
tific Manpower, so ably chaired by Sen- 
ator Gaytorp Netson of Wisconsin, re- 
veal a solid consensus of support that 
aerospace technology could, and should 


be adapted to our festering urban prob- 
lems. The next step is to put into action 
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the findings of the Nelson special sub- 
committee. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
presentation be printed in the RECORD, 
There being no objection, the presenta- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Crries/COMPUTERS/CITIZENS 
(By Robert L. Chartrand) 


A floating island in the sky . . . governed 
by those prizing cleverness and the pursuit 
of novelty over usefulness to man! A fantasy? 
Perhaps, but many of the symbolic embodi- 
ments of human bias and frailty treated in 
Gulliver's Travels nearly 250 years ago are 
still very much in evidence, and worthy of 
contemporary man’s consideration. It might 
be said with accuracy that mankind has 
changed little in the past several centuries, 
although the trappings of cultural advance- 
ment and industrial achievement often blind 
us to the characteristics common to men 
down through the ages. 

The focus of this paper is on the role of 
computers in urban problems, a challenging 
topic meriting close attention and introspec- 
tive deliberation. The saga of the cities is as 
old as recorded history. Today, the closely 
spun fabric of the urban settlement may 
bear names such as “megalopolis” or “con- 
urbation”, but the true story relates to man’s 
need for interaction with other men: a shar- 
ing of services, resources, dreams, and deities. 
At a time when those who govern are hard 
pressed to cope with the problems brought 
about by population growth and mobility— 
35 million persons reportedly change their 
residence each year—the emphasis must be 
on establishing and sustaining laws, institu- 
tions, and management methodology which 
will allow our civilization to survive and 
flourish. 

THE PLIGHT OF THE CITIES 

The underlying need of the 20th century 
city, regardless of its national identity or 
physical layout, is both philosophical and 
pragmatic. In a philosophical sense, the city 
must strive to understand itself. Lewis Mum- 
ford, writing in The City in History, offers 
the judgment that: 

. . - the prime need of the city today is for 
an intensification of collective self-knowl- 
edge, a deeper insight into the processes of 
history, as a first step toward discipline and 
control. 

From the pragmatic vantage point of con- 
fronting urban problems on a day-to-day 
basis, John V. Lindsay is uncompromising as 
he states his need: “The only effective way I 
know to meet this problem is to get as much 
information as possible—information, and 
more information.” 

Sometimes referred to as the White Plague, 
information in paper form, now augumented 
by ineredible quantities of computerized 
and microform data, poses formidable prob- 
lems for public and private sector elements 
alike. The banking community, the stock 
brokerages, the credit card organizations— 
these and other establishments have been 
forced to abandon traditional means of 
transferring essential elements of informa- 
tion. And the end is nowhere in sight, 

Within the realm of social and community 
problems, ranging from environmental pollu- 
tion and housing development to law en- 
forcement and traffic control, the search has 
been mounted in earnest for those tools and 
techniques which can ease or solve these 
crises. Awareness of the need to meet the 
problems of the city head-on is omnipresent. 
The President of the United States, in creat- 
ing the Urban Affairs Council, has taken the 
requisite first step toward the development 
of a “national urban policy.” Throughout the 
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1960 decade, the Congress made an effort to 
enact legislation, based on intensive inves- 
tigations of societal conditions and public 
hearings, which would have an ameliorative 
effect by identifying goals and assigning re- 
sponsibilities: 

Manpower Development and Training Act 
(P. L. 87-415) 

Urban Mass Transportation Act (P. L. 88- 
365) 

Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(P. L. 89-10) 

Law Enforcement Assistance Act (P. L. 89- 
197) 

Water Quality Act (P. L. 89-234) 

Solid Waste Disposal Act (P. L. 89-272) 

Highway Safety Act (P. L. 89-564) 

Clean Water Restoration Act (P. L. 89-753) 

Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan De- 
velopment Act (P. L. 89-754) 

Air Quality Act (P. L. 90-148) 

Economic Opportunity Amendments (P. L. 
90-222) 

Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act (P. L. 90-351) 

Housing and Urban Development Act (P. L. 
90-448) 

At the State level, there has been a con- 
comitant recognition of the growing spec- 
trum of problems and the need for more ef- 
fective governing mechanisms, Executive re- 
organization recommendations have been 
made, between 1967 and 1969, by the Gover- 
nors of 20 States to their legislatures. And 
finally, urban officialdom has had to engage 
in a great deal of soul searching, for nothing 
less would suffice if the cities were to fulfill 
their time-honored role. 


MANAGEMENT MYSTIQUE: SYNDROME OF THE 
SEVENTIES 


The “manager” of the modern city, 
whether mayor, council, or city manager (by 
title) often becomes enmeshed in the con- 
tradiction of assisting the individual citizen 
who wishes to fulfill his expectation of “the 
good life,” and yet, as a city official must 
concurrently direct the urban organization 
responsible for dealing with the problems of 
a technological age. Passive leadership has 
no place in the contemporary city. So com- 
plex is the environment in which the leader- 
ship must function, and so varied are the 
needs of the organizations (business, gov- 
ernmental, civic) and individuals comprising 
the populace, that the determination of a 
stable rationale for planning, programming, 
and budgeting has become extremely difi- 
cult. The city in our time cannot stand 
alone. Tax monies are preponderantly allo- 
cated (67%) to the Federal Government, 
with the cities receiving about 15%. Federal 
assistance programs have proliferated until 
the despairing complaints of the cities (and 
States) have caused the Federal Office of 
Management and Budget to publish period- 
ically a Catalog of Federal Domestic Assist- 
ance, enumerating the departmental and 
agency programs and qualification criteria. 
Other linkages between the components of 
the Federal-State-clty triad may take the 
form of special regional arrangements (such 
as the New England River Basins Commis- 
sion) or problem oriented mechanisms (e.g., 
Advisory Council on Education of Disadvan- 
taged Children). 

Being able to prepare a “super strategy” 
for managing a city is not contingent upon 
any magic mixture of Olympian judgment, 
training, or political identification. Often- 
times, the manager is laboring only to make 
tolerable the living conditions of his people. 
Resources necessarily are limited, sometimes 
to a frightening degree, and it is here that 
the manager may turn to the widely 
publicized Planning-Programming-Budgeting 
(PPB) system that originated under Rob- 
ert S. McNamara at the Department of De- 
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fense in the early 1960's. In commenting on 
the role which PPB can and should fulfill, 
Dr. Selma J. Mushkin (in Functional Fed- 
eralism: Grants-in-Aid and PPB Systems) 
points out that— 

“. .. we define a PPB system as funda- 
mentally a tool for dividing up scarce fiscal 
resources among competing claims and 
claimants on a rational basis. The in-depth 
analysis by which such systems question 
program purposes and assess relative costs 
and effectiveness of alternative ways of 
satisfying basic objectives may be expected 
to shift program initiative from the national 
government to states and localities.” 

In actuality, the choices may be excruciat- 
ing. Mayor Erik Jonsson of Dallas poses this 
real-life choice, which stresses the emotional 
inhibitors which must be overcome: 

“Suppose you knew that a hundred people 
in your city would be murdered next year; 
another hundred would be killed in traffic. 
You haven't money enough for sufficient 
tools and men to do what you know can be 
done to cut these slayings way down. Which 
would you push? Are you sure?” 

And so every fibre of reasoning and raw 
emotion is activated. If better technology 
can help—computers, communications, sens- 
ing devices, the rest—well and good! The 
cautionary factor must be reaffirmed again 
and again: scientific ingenuity must not 
become a dehumanizing agent. The trend 
toward impersonalization, a worrisome and 
much discussed development, must be re- 
versed, and to that end the leadership of the 
Nation has addressed itself. 


OF CUCUMBERS AND PINCUSHIONS 


When Lemuel Gulliver paid his visit to 
the remarkable land of Balnibarbi, he was 
astonished to see that the perpetual pursuit 
of novelty had devastated the country. And 
yet undiluted emphasis was placed on proj- 
ects whose only recommendation was that 
they were untried; to wit, extracting sun- 
beams from cucumbers or making pin- 
cushions of marble. While even the harshest 
critics have not equated modèrn computing 
tools and systems analysis techniques to the 
products of Swiftian satire, there are critics 
who stand ready to deplore any undue stress 
on these much touted “new and advanced 
technologies." Only in the past quarter-cen- 
tury have these innovations—including such 
variations as operations research, critical 
path method (CPM), simulation and model- 
ing, and network analysis—been looked to as 
possible antidotes for the ills of society. 

No one denies that every available re- 
source must be marshaled in the battle for 
survival, but for the most part the basic 
information concerning the proven and po- 
tential power of this technology has not 
been pulled together. Thus far, the pleas of 
Representatives F. Bradford Morse of Massa- 
chusetts and Senator Hugh Scott of Penn- 
sylvania to create a National Commission on 
Public Management have fallen on deaf 
ears. This Commission would survey the cur- 
rent utilization of systems technology in the 
prescribed problem areas and present spe- 
cific recommendations for corrective action 
by Federal, State, and local authorities. Sen- 
ator Gaylord Nelson of Wisconsin, opting for 
grants-in-aid support to non-Federal groups, 
asked the mayors of the Nation's largest 
cities to describe how they were using sys- 
tems analysis and computers, from whence 
the skilled manpower to design, test, and 
operate the innovative approaches was com- 
ing (see Figure 1), and which Federal 
agencies were providing financial support. 
In the latter instance, HUD, NSF, HEW, OEO, 
DOT, Interior, VA, and EDA were identified. 
In 1966, $22.5 million reportedly were spent 
on systems tools and techniques by the re- 
sponding large cities. 
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FIGURE 1—INDICATIONS OF SYSTEMS ANALYSIS CAPABILITY BY FUNCTION, 1968 
[X=In-house capability; Y=out-of-house and in-house capability; Z=out-of-house capability] 
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The findings of the Nelson Special Sub- 
committee on the Utilization of Scientific 
Manpower, published in the volume entitled 
Systems Technology Applied to Social and 
Community Problems, revealed a solid con- 
sensus of support from academicians, gov- 
ernment representatives, and systems spe- 
cialists that aerospace technology could, and 
should, be adapted to the now festering prob- 
lems. How this was to be done was quite 
another matter. In his Foreword to Hope 
jor the Cities, Donald Rumsfeld, Counsellor 
to the President of the United States and 
former Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, noted the “wonders” of opera- 
tions research, systems analysis, planning- 
programming-budgeting, and computer tech- 
nology, and then injected this expression of 
concern: 

But I believe there still is a credibility gap 
between those who labor to create these new 
approaches and mechanisms, and those who 
must integrate such innovations into estab- 
lished ways of doing things. 

It woulec seem that the most rudimentary 
rapport needs to be established at once be- 
tween the creators and the customers. We 
live in an era of swift-movying change, where 
time compression has reduced the period of 
human accommodation to technological in- 
vention to one of unconscionable brevity. The 
cliche about “re-inventing the wheel” still 
stands. The notion of an “information serv- 
ice system for States and localities,” intro- 
duced by Senator Edward Kennedy of Mas- 
sachusetts, would draw upon the available 
“scientific advances in computer and infor- 
mation retrieval technology”, thereby ex- 
pediting the exchange of vital data. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS 


The computer has matured a great deal 
in the past decade, yet its ability to provide 
services which address urban problems Is not 
fully recognized, Not only does it help the 
senior decision-making level of government 
to function with greater efficacy—with or 
without an awesome Management Informa- 
tion System (MIS)—but its strengths and 
limitations are becoming known to managers 
and workers up and down the governmental 
ladder. A sampling of how computer tech- 
nology is being applied to the problems of 
cities is indicative of the spectrum of serv- 
ices performed. 

Environmental pollution—the air we 
breathe, the water we drink and otherwise 
use, the waste which must be disposed of; 


! Limited application at city level, nonprofit Southern California Transit District. 


from project CAMP (Continuous Air Moni- 
toring Program) of the Public Héalth Service 
to hydrologic monitoring or the modeling of 
waste treatment alternatives, the capacity 
and speed of the computer is prerequisite to 
the accomplishment of the task. 

Transportation snarl—whether in the air 
or on the ground, the number of mobile vē- 
hicles and human beings continues to in- 
crease. Regional model growths using com- 
puters were projected for the Bay Area Trans- 
portation Study Commission and the Penn- 
Jersey group, while the measurement of ve- 
hicular traffic at freeway interchanges led to 
model development by the U.S. Bureau of 
Public Roads. Wichita Falis, Texas and San 
Jose, California pioneered the use of com- 
puter-supported networks to relieve automo- 
bile traffic congestion. 

Law enjforcement—perhaps best known is 
the nationwide FBI National Crime Informa- 
tion Center which maintains computerized 
data on wanted persons, vehicles, license 
plates, and other items; many localities use 
rapid response communications networks, 
such as the New York City SPRINT (Special 
Police Radio Inquiry Network) system, or 
maintain files on various categories of 
violators. 

Housing—while most students of the prob- 
lem will attest that technology cannot solve 
many of the major impediments connected 
with providing more and better housing, the 
contribution of the computer is Increasing; 
for example, the Integrated Building Indus- 
try System (IBIS) allows the storing of geo- 
metrical description and dimensions data for 
a building, plus construction cost informa- 
tion. Another program optimizes combina- 
tions of geometrical configuration, structure, 
materials, and siting data for a given situa- 
tion, expressing these in terms of cost versus 
effectiveness. 

Health services—ranging from vocational 
rehabilitation using systems analysis to the 
scheduling of emergency ambulance service 
and the essential knowledge of the demo- 
graphic makeup of the community made pos- 
sible through computer-derived graphics, the 
role of automatic data processing is growing 
swiftly in this area. 

Urban planning—here the full versatility 
of the computer may be brought into play, 
as in the urban systems simulations per- 
formed by such groups as Envirometrics, Inc. 
(with its CITY MODEL) under the aegis of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce; inter- 
action between the government, social, and 


3 Other: Sanitation, fire prevention, library services. 


economic sectors is featured, and the quick- 
time computer response allows a scenario to 
be carried out in a surprisingly brief time. 

Education—perhaps the most critical of 
the problems, but the educators have shown 
a willingness to consider how the computers 
can help them: the CAI (Computer Assisted 
Instruction) effort has aroused much sup- 
port, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare through the Office of Education 
operates the Educational Resources Informa- 
tion Center (ERIC) containing computerized 
data on educational research reports and pro- 
gram descriptions, and now the concept of 
an Educational Technical Center is being ap- 
praised. 

Although this listing is but illustrative at 
best, it offers an Insight into the diversity of 
applications for which the computer can pro- 
vide support, With the national computer in- 
ventory soaring beyond the 80,000 mark and 
millions of dollars being expended on future 
“generations” of equipment and software, 
little wonder that a large segment of society 
still mutters apprehensively about a “‘com- 
puter cult” and fears the evolution of “think- 
ing” computers such as those depicted in the 
cinema, 


MODERATION IN ALL THINGS 


Modern man, for all of his learned treatises 
on the rational approach to life, is somewhat 
disposed, as were the Struldbrugs known to 
Gulliver, to foolish dreams of inevitable 
progress. In spite of the phenomenal ad- 
vances which have accompanied the develop- 
ment of nuclear power, the laser, and the 
electronic computer, to name but a few of 
the more impressive innovations, mankind 
is still in parlous straits, The balance be- 
tween man and machine is precarious at 
best, and many of the longer range effects of 
technology—both upon man and the ecol- 
ogy—only now are becoming known, In the 
face of an unpredictable future, man must 
struggle with his innate desire to sustain in- 
dividual spontaneity and self-direction even 
as the surrender of certain personal flexibil- 
ity may be required in order for collective 
man to survive. 

The importance of retaining a sense of 
general community has been underscored re- 
peatedly by Daniel P. Moynihan, who believes 
that a system of incentives must be found— 

. whereby to shape the forces at work 
in urban areas in such a way that urban 
goals, whatever they may be are in fact at- 
tained. 
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The responsibility for carrying out this 
assignment falls to the public administrator, 
who must act as prophet, community con- 
science, and catalytic agent. And as he draws 
upon the skills and experience of the scien- 
tists, engineers, and systems analysts, there 
must be a subliminal recognition of the bal- 
ance to be struck. Public administration of- 
ten is identified popularly with disorder, rep- 
lication, and lack of purpose, while the 
gleaming rationality and precision of the 
systems approach would seem to indicate that 
through its adoption Utopia might be 
achieved. Temperance and sanity are fully as 
essential in this age of constant change as 
in the time of Swift, thus signifying the pre- 
mium which must be placed upon human 
judgment and integrity. 


AUTO-TRAIN SERVICE 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post of October 12, 1971, 
contains a most intriguing advertisement 
which introduced auto-train service to 
the Washington area. 

The privately owned Auto-Train Corp., 
will begin operating daily service between 
the Washington area and mid-Florida on 
December 6. The concept outlined in the 
advertisement is innovative yet sound. 

Senators may recall that the auto- 
train project began as a Federal pro- 
gram. I was among its most ardent sup- 
porters. The House of Representatives 
denied funds for further development of 
the concept in 1967, and the money al- 
ready appropriated was used to begin 
work on the National Transportation 
Test Center in Pueblo, Colo. 

The Auto-Train Corp., sometime later 
picked up the pieces, changed the design 
of the train, and went forward in initiat- 
ing the service. I am very pleased that 
the private sector went forward to do 
that which the Federal Government was 
unwilling to finish. 

I raise the matter again, Mr. President, 
because at the time this was still a Fed- 
eral project, Dr. Robert Nelson, then the 
Director of the Office of High Speed 
Ground Transportation at DOT, told me 
that if the Washington-Florida run was 
successful, the Government’s intentions 
were to plan similar service between 
Chicago and Denver. Such service would 
be particularly attractive for skiers and 
other winter oriented tourists. 

Now that the matter is no longer in 
the hands of the Department of Trans- 
portation, I want to take this means to 
express my wish—and I know I speak 
for the State of Colorado in doing so— 
that the Auto-Train Corp. would also 
consider a Chicago-Denver operation as 
its next project. I have every reason to 
believe the Washington-Florida service 
will be successful. The marketing surveys 
done by the Government in the mid- 
1960’s as well as those done by private 
firms have all indicated that this corridor 
has great potential for Auto-Train sery- 
ice. 

So, Mr. President, my congratulations 
to the Auto-Train Corp. and my pledge 
to work with them whenever they are 
interested in studying service to the great 
State of Colorado. 

Mr. President, so that all Senators 
may have an opportunity to study the 
nature of this service, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the advertise- 
ment be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{From the Washington Post, Oct. 12, 1971] 


INTRODUCING THE AvuTO-TRrRAIN—For ONLY 
$190, IT'LL TAKE You, Your CAR AND THREE 
OTHER PEOPLE To FLORIDA—LUXURIOUSLY 


If that sounds like a good deal to you, it 
sounds that way because it is. 

In fact, if you're a family with children, or 
a retired couple going to Florida for any 
length of time, we think you'll find it the 
best way you've ever found to get to and 
from Florida. 

The details are great, so let us explain it 
in detail. And the best way is by anticipating 
and answering your first 25 questions about 
the Auto-Train and its service. 

Okay, here goes, 

What is the Auto-Train? The Auto-Train is 
a bold new concept In travel. An idea built on 
the idea that people shouldn’t have to wear 
themselves out driving to a vacation in Flori- 
da in order to have the convenience of having 
their own car with them. 

So now, instead of driving all the way to 
Florida and wearing yourself out, you only 
drive a small part of the way to the cen- 
trally convenient Auto-Train terminal. Then, 
as your car is carefully driven into one part 
of the Auto-Train (a fully enclosed auto 
carrier car), you board another part where 
you ride in luxury, enjoy the entertainment, 
the food and the comfort. 

And you arrive in Florida relaxed rather 
than exhausted. And you still have your car. 
And you have extra time to spend on your 
vacation instead of getting to it. 

Where does it leave from and where does 
it go to? The Auto-Train leaves from our 
own brand new terminal right off Interstate 
highway 95, just 15 miles south of Washing- 
ton, D.C, It arrives at our own brand new 
terminal in Sanford, Florida. 

Sanford is right in the center of the state, 
which makes it centrally convenient to just 
about anywhere. It's just a half-hour drive 
from the new Walt Disney World, 40 minutes 
from Daytona Beach, 1144 hours from the 
‘Tampa-Saint Petersburg area, 34 hours from 
the Fort Lauderdale-Miami area. 

When does it go? Every night, starting 
December 6th, 1971, at 8 p.m. An Auto-Train 
will also leave our southern terminal at 8 
p.m. every night. 

How much does it cost? As we said, $190 
for your car, you and 3 people. 

Is that for one-way or round-trip? It’s 
for one-way, and if you've ever driven to 
Florida you know it costs you just about that 
for gas, oil, tolls, lodging and meals for your 
car, you and your family. Not to mention 
wear and tear on your car. And you. 

How many more people can I take and 
how much does it cost? You can take as many 
people as your car legally holds, and the cost 
after the $190 for the first 4 people, is only 
$15 per person. 

Isn’t that phenomenal? 

If you think it is, and you're already be- 
come as convinced as we are about the Auto- 
Train, feel free to skip the rest of the ques- 
tions and go right to the bottom of the page 
where you'll find our reservations number. 

If you're not convinced yet, read on. 

How long does it take to drive my car on 
and off? It actually takes only less than a 
minute to drive each individual car into its 
auto carrier, but since there'll be anywhere 
from 90 to 104 cars on each trip, we need an 
hour before the train leaves. So please plan 
to be at the terminal by 7 p.m. the day you're 
leaving. 

By the way, here’s an added inducement 
to get you to the terminal on time. The first 
car to get on Is the first to get off. 

How long is the Auto-Train trip? You'll 
leave at 8 pm., and arrive in Florida at 
11 a.m. the next morning. 

What is there for the kids to do? Movies, 
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for one thing. From the minute you board. 
Cartoons and a G-rated movie. After that, 
food (more about that soon). And if they're 
still up later, they can go to a GP movie 
with you. 

What is there for the adults to do? You'll 
start with cocktails and complimentary hors 
d'oeuvres from the time you board till 9 p.m. 
After that, food (more about that soon). 

Then later, a GP movie followed by an- 
other movie. Followed by coffee and a com- 
plementary snack. 

Or if you prefer, and you're over 21, you 
can spend any time between 9 p.m. and 3 
&.m., in our glass-domed starlite lounge. 
That's right, there'll even be a nite club car 
with entertainment on the Auto-Train. 
There will be an intimate club-like lounge 
downstairs, too. 

Will we be fed? And how you will! For the 
kids there'll be snacks (hot dogs, ete.) at 
their early movies, while you're having your 
hors d'oeuvres. 

Then, starting at 9 p.m., there'll be a com- 
plimentary sit-down buffet. It'll have every- 
thing from lobster to Beef Wellington to a 
great selection of French pastries and we 
promise it’ll leave you all stuffed. So stuffed 
you shouldn’t want another thing to eat 
until our complementary continental break- 
fast, starting at 7:30 a.m. 

But just in case you do, don’t forget the 
snack after the late movie. And the fact that 
there'll be snack bars open throughout the 
cars all the way. 

Incidentally, if you observe dietary laws, 
just give us advance notice, and you'll have 
the meal of your choice. 

What kind of trains will we be riding 
in? Great ones, Upstairs they'll either be 
fully or half enclosed with glass. So you'll 
See everything. And they're extremely com- 
fortable, because they've all been designed 
exactly to our specifications, 

How about the seats? They're thickly and 
softly padded, they have leg rests and 
they’re really comfortable. There’s more 
leg room than in your car. There’s a lot 
more leg room than on a plane even a 747). 
In fact, there’s so much room between 
seats you Can move your seat back to a full 
reclining position. 

Are there sleeping cars? Do they cost ex- 
tra? Yes and yes. Our regular seats are so 
comfortable we don’t think you'll need a 
sleeper, but if you want it, the cost is $40 
for a bedroom for 2, And it includes room 
service, TV in your room and some other 
nice things. 

Will there be separate seating for people 
without children if we want it? Yes, there 
will be an “adults only” car. 

What kind of medical facilities are there? 
We will have a physician on call in every 
major city we pass on the way. All we have 
to do is stop. In addition, there'll be specially 
trained Auto-Train stewardesses on duty 
in every car. 

Can I get to my car once it’s been driven 
aboard? No. So bring a small bag with your 
bathroom gear. 

Can I take a Volkswagen Bus? A U-Haul- 
It? A Camper? A boat on a trailer? Yes and 
no. We'll take anything, providing it’s lower 
than the height of your car and narrower 
than the width of your car and providing 
you're willing to pay another full fare. 

How about a luggage rack? Yes. 

Is my car insured? Absolutely. 

How do I make reservations? We thought 
you'd never ask. Just call the following 
number: (202)—785—4000. 


SECRETARY OF STATE ROGERS 
COMMENTS ON CHINA PROBLEM 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, on Sunday, 


October 10, Secretary of State William 
P. Rogers appeared on the CBS pro- 
gram “Face the Nation.” During the 
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course of the program Secretary Rogers 
was asked several questions on our Gov- 
ernment’s policy regarding the China 
issue that is currently being debated be- 
fore the United Nations General Assem- 
bly. Since Secretary Rogers is the chief 
spokesman on foreign affairs for the Nix- 
on administration, I know his remarks 
regarding the China problem are of great 
interest and importance to many Amer- 
icans and foreigners alike. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the segment of Secretary Rog- 
ers’ appearance on “Face the Nation” 
dealing with the China issue be placed in 
the Recorp at this time. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SECRETARY RoGERS—FAcE THE NATION 


SHERMAN. Mr. Secretary, it’s been almost 
three months now since the President an- 
nounced he was going to Peking. Can you 
tell us this morning in any way what he 
hopes to achieve there specifically? 

Sec. Rocers. Well, not beyond what has 
been said, Mr. Sherman. The President has 
pointed out that he wants to improve our 
relations with the People’s Republic of 
China, it represents seven hundred million 
people in the world, it should not be iso- 
lated from the world, we're prepared to do 
our part to improve those relations. We 
would expect that our prospects for in- 
creased trade, cultural exchange, scientific 
exchanges, changes of journalists and so 
forth. Now beyond that we can't be sure, 
but whatever we can do to improve our re- 
lations, as long as it’s not at the expense 
of our friends and allies, we will certainly 
seriously consider. 

Kas, That gets right to the heart of the 
issue now with the United Nations, trying 
not to have Nationalist China expelled. How 
do you think that American effort is going? 

Secretary Rocers. Well, I think it’s going 
reasonably well. As you know, I've had a lot 
of meetings recently on—I've talked with 
a lot of foreign ministers on this subject— 
at the moment I think the vote would be 
very close. It’s a horse race, but I think 
we're going to be successful; I am reason- 
ably optimistic that we will succeed. Now let 
me say, Mr. Kalb, that our position is that 
the Republic of China should not be ex- 
pelled from the United Nations, and if it 
happens, I think it’s very dangerous prece- 
dent indeed to expel a nation by a majority 
vote. Regardless of how you justify it, 
on the grounds of representation or what, 
it’s a very dangerous precedent and will be 
very, I think, detrimental to the future of 
the United Nations because I can think of 
ten other nations that would he on the list 
in the future. 

Kaus. Mr. Secretary, a number of delegates 
up at the UN feel that the United States 
really is going through the motions up at 
the UN, trying to build up a good, creditable 
public defense of Nationalist China’s inter- 
ests, but basically, given even the announce- 
ment this week of the Kissinger visit to 
Peking, you've got your eye on Peking, not 
Taiwan? 

Secretary Rocers. Well, that just is not 
true, Mr. Kalb. We're doing everything that 
we possibly can to prevent the expulsion of 
the Republic of China, In addition to the 
point that I just made about the precedent 
that would be created, let me say too that if 
the Republic of China is expelled, I can 
imagine that nations like Albania and others 
might claim that because of that action, ex- 
pelling the Republic of China, that all the 
actions taken by the Security Council in the 
United Nations since its beginning were il- 
legal, In other words, if the United Nations 
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is going to take that position, that after 
all these years in dealing with the Republic 
of China, that it should be expelled and 
thereby be an international outlaw, and its 
presence was never appropriate in the first 
place, I could imagine an attack on the 
United Nations that would be very serious 
indeed, so I can’t tell you how serious the 
United States is about doing everything we 
can to fight, to prevent the expulsion of 
China. And I think that when nations start 
analyzing it carefully, and thinking about 
the consequences that might result from this 
action by the United Nations, they may 
change their view. I might also say that 
some of the newspaper reports that I've seen 
to the effect that some of these nations are 
going to vote against us, I do not believe are 
correct. They've assured us otherwise in pri- 
vate discussions, and I believe 

HERMAN, Which ones? 

Secretary Rocers. Well, I'm not going to 
say, but I can tell you that in several cases, 
I have been assured privately that they are 
going to support us on the important ques- 
tion resolution. As you know, that important 
question resolution says that Taiwan will 
not be expelled by two-thirds vote. 

SHERMAN., Given the nature of your com- 
mitment, very deep commitment, the fight 
you’re waging in the General Assembly, the 
feeling in Congress evidently, about this is- 
sue, do you foresee that if the Nationalists 
are expelled from the United Nations, that 
the executive branch will have a difficult 
time gaining the financing from Congress 
for the United Nations? 

Secretary Rocers. Mr. Sherman, I have not 
said that in my discussions, because Presi- 
dent Nixon has not so indicated. He has not 
indicated he would himself back away from 
any support of the United Nations— 

SHERMAN. No, but I asked whether you 
think you’ll have difficulty— 

Secretary Rocrers. Yes, I think we will have 
difficulty, and I pointed that out. It’s clear 
that many senators already have expressed 
themselves to that effect, that they would 
hesitate to give the United Nations the same 
financial support that they have in the past, 
and also many members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Kats. Would the administration throw its 
weight and support behind an effort on be- 
half of Congress to cut funds for the UN? 

Secretary Rocers. Why, we haven't faced up 
to that, Marvin, No, I wouldn't want to say 
anything like that because that would appear 
to be a threat, and we are not approaching 
this problem that way at all. We are ap- 
proaching them as a matter of principle. The 
principle is very important. If you expel a 
member of the United Nations— 

Herman. Let me pick you up on that one 
word—we haven’t faced up to that, is what 
you said. 

Secretary ROGERS. Yes. 

HerMan. You mean that when that hap- 
pens, then you will have to consider what 
you will do about the support—American 
support 

Secretary Rocers. No, I haven't faced up 
to it because I think we're going to win the 
vote. 

Herman. But on the—on the—if you 
should not, will that then be a time to face 
up to it and make a decision? 

Secretary Rocers. Well, we'll have to de- 
cide what the Congressional attitude is on 
the subject. President Nixon strongly sup- 
ports the United Nations and always has, 
and will continue to, and that’s why we feel 
very strongly on this question of the expul- 
sion of the Republic of China. I can’t think 
of anything that would be more destructive 
to the United Nations than expelling a gov- 
ernment that is in existence and has been a 
good member all these years, representing 
fourteen million people. I can’t—at a time 
when most of the speakers in the United 
Nations are talking about universality, which 
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means that all governments should be repre- 
sented, so it’s quite inconsistent with the 
whole trend of the United Nations. 

Suerman. If nationalist China should be 
expelled, would you see that its isolation 
from the world community might convince 
Peking that it could use force to take back 
Formosa? 

Secretary Rocers. Well, I don't think so. 
We have no reason to think that, but of 
course, if the Republic of China is expelled 
from the United Nations, as I say, it suggests 
that it’s a non-fact of life, that it’s a non- 
entity. The fact of the matter is that the 
Republic of China is a government in exist- 
ence and will continue to be in existence for 
some time to come unless the evolutionary 
process somehow brings about a reconcilia- 
tion between mainland China and the Re- 
public of China. 


AN EXAMPLE TO FOLLOW? 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, when 
President Nguyen Van Thieu told a na- 
tionwide television audience that he 
would step down if he and his policies 
failed to win a vote of confidence from 
the people, the world got an interesting 
view of South Vietmamese democracy. 

That Thieu ran without opposition on 
the ballot and apparently was the sole 
judge of what constituted votes and a 
vote of confidence moved many to deep 
thinking about defining the word, “com- 
petition.” 

One such person was Richard Mayer, 
Jr., editor of the North Vernon, Ind., 
Plain Dealer. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his article, entitled “Suppose 
They Copied From Vietnam,” be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the North Vernon Plain Dealer, 
Sept. 9, 1971] 


Suppose THEY COPIED FROM VIETNAM 
(By Richard Mayer, Jr.) 


If South Vietnam politics were to be cop- 
ied by this sports world in this nation, our 
feeling is that it would not be too long until 
you would be reading stories like the follow- 
ing in the sport pages of the nation, 

AUGUSTA, Ga.—Jack Nicklaus today won the 
1972 Masters golf tournament when none of 
his opponents were allowed to play their 
final round because they could not get Nick- 
laus to autograph their golf balls before they 
teed off on the No, 1 hole. The requirement 
was a little-noticed recent amendment to the 
PGA Constitution. 

As Jack put on the green jacket, tradition- 
al garb of the winner, he said: “I just want 
to express my deep thanks to my caddy, 
without whom I could never have done it. 
Ellsworth! Elisworth Bunker, step over here 
a minute.” 


INDIANAPOLIS, Inp.—It was a repeat victory 
for East Chicago Roosevelt as they won the 
1972 Indiana State Basketball championship. 
Under a change in the IHSAA rules, no team 
was allowed to play in this year’s tournament 
unless they had the signatures of all the 
members of the South Vietnam Supreme 
Court. Only East Chicago, by some as-yet 
undisclosed stategem, was able to obtain 
these names. 

It was announced, prior to the presenta- 
tion of the championship trophy, that, on 
the recommendation of the winning team, 
President Thieu of South Vietnam had been 
named as the recipient of the 1972 Tresler 
award, 
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Miami, Fia—Joe Namath and the New 
York Jets took the Super Bow! football game 
today after their opponent, the Dallas Cow- 
boys, were not allowed on the field. The ref- 
eree said that the reason the Cowboys were 
barred from playing is because they did not 
have, as the rules now require, an affidavit 
from the bartender at the night club that 
Namath was formerly associated with testify- 
ing to the fact that they owed no booze bill. 

New York won the game, 13 to 0. The score 
in their favor would have been higher ex- 
cept for the fact that some irate fans from 
Bangor, Maine, who had driven all the way 
to Florida to see the game, kept running out 
on the field to tackle the Jet runners. 


WASHINGTON, D.C—In a reversal of a 
reversal of a reversal of its previous findings, 
the Supreme Court today ruled that actually 
the Cincinnati Reds had won the 1970 World 
Series over the Baltimore Orioles, four games 
to two. That nullified the four-to-one vic- 
tory previously on the record books favor- 
ing Baltimore. 

The high court, citing precedents from 
South Vietnam jurisprudence, said that Bal- 
timore’s third baseman Brooks Robinson 
should have played his position lefthanded, 
and should also have not sent all those amaz- 
ing throws to first base directly, but instead 
should have relayed them first to second base. 


MUNICH, Grrmany—A South Vietnamese 
runner electrified the sporting world today 
as, in the 1972 Olympics, he ran the mile in 
a fiat three minutes, It was not really too 
long ago that the four-minute barrier was 
broken, and most experts had thought the 
three-minute mile was beyond man’s capac- 
ity. But it was accomplished today, with 
comparative ease. 

The South Vietnamese runner put on his 
performance solo since the mile run gener- 
ally isn't part of the Olympic events. He said 
he had confidence all the way since the time 
watch used to clock him had been donated 


by President Thieu and had been calibrated 
for the race by the South Vietnamese court. 

Moral: Even more important at a victory 
party than champagne is the presence some- 
where of a defeated opponent. 


HUNGER—A DISEASE WE CAN END 
NOW 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the text of a luncheon address 
delivered by me before the 63d conference 
of Quality Bakers of America Coopera- 
tive, Inc., on the National Day of Bread, 
October 5, 1971. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Huncer—A Disease We Can End Now 

It has been pointed out that infant mor- 
tality in developing countries often exceeds 
100 per 1,000 live births. In developed coun- 
tries like the Scandanavian ones, it is only 
about 12 per 1,000, but the figure for the 
United States is 21. These differences, ladies 
and gentlemen, are due in large measure to 
nutritional factors. Hunger—malnutrition if 
you want to be clinically accurate—is one of 
the great killers of mankind. Of all the chil- 
dren in the so-called underdeveloped world, 
fully a third and more are malnourished. 
Malnutrition kills and maims the infant and 
the pre-school child with wanton disregard 
of race, creed, color or national origin. It 
leaves lasting physical, mental and emotional 
scars—wounds which will handicap society 
for generations to come. 


Our task is to accept the fact that America 
has a problem, too. It is a problem of crisis 
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proportions because we have many pockets of 
underdevelopment in the United States. The 
evidence of this crisis is all about us—yet so 
many of us, even those in the food industry— 
seem to be blind to all the warning signals: 
the riots, the rejection of contemporary 
values, the contempt for law and authority. 

This is not the time or place for a grandiose 
and graphic presentation of the hundreds of 
statistics—all of which lead to one ines- 
capable conclusion. There are millions of 
hungry people right here in our own country. 
Not in Biafra, not in East Pakistan, but right 
here in our own backyards, in our cities and 
rural areas, in every corner of our nation. 
Hunger, malnutrition and ill health stalk 
citizens of every color. And the situation is all 
the more cruel because it is unnecessary. 

Without harvesting another bushel of 
wheat or another ear of corn—or baking an- 
other loaf of bread—this country could pro- 
vide each of its 205 million citizens with a 
decent diet. We could feed the hungry .... 
feed them today ....if we had the will to 
do so, 

The investment would be returned many 
times over, not only in the satisfaction of see- 
Ing a healthy child able to develop its talents, 
but also in the dollar and cent increases in 
national productivity. The effects of hunger 
cost this country—and businessmen like 
you—far more than the most comprehensive 
feeding programs. The cost to our own na- 
tion has been estimated at $30 billion a year 
by Dr. George M. Briggs, chairman of the 
University of California Department of Nutri- 
tional Sciences. That is higher than the cost 
of drug addiction or automobile accidents. 
And one well-known international scientist 
has estimated that a combination of popula- 
tion control and adequate nutrition would 
reap a 10,000-fold payoff for mankind world- 
wide. Just think for a moment about all 
those millions of our own unproductive cit- 
izens and billions of dollars funneled into 
coping with the side effects of malnutrition. 
The taxpayer foots the bill for medical care, 
for school systems that can't reach the hun- 
gry and listless mind, and eventually for 
lifetime mental or penal care for those who 
never really got a beginning. How much more 
effective it would be—and economical; I 
might add—to improve our food distribution 
system and wipe out hunger once and for all 
and get this cancer out of our country by low 
cost preventative means. 

The facts about hunger have been docu- 
mented and redocumented. A National Nu- 
trition Survey was mandated by Congress in 
1967 to determine scientifically the extent 
of malnutrition in the United States. That 
survey has been completed, the data are in, 
and the facts are just plain frightening to 
anyone who cares to look at them. But most 
Americans are blissfully unaware of the 
hungry and are being kept that way. And of 
course, the hungry are never polled. They 
remain invisible because no one works very 
hard at trying to find them, 

However, I was pleased to see in a recent 
nationwide campus poll that “feeding the 
poor” was near the top in a list of issues 
voted most vital by college and university 
students. 

Gentlemen, ignorance does not alter the 
facts, From nine to 42 percent of those sam- 
pled in the National Survey were anemic. 
Think of that—a lifetime of weakness, fa- 
tigue and inability to perform optimally with 
either mind or body. As many as one third of 
the children from infancy to six years exam- 
ined by Survey doctors had already suffered 
growth retardation. Unacceptable levels of 
all the required vitamins and minerals were 
discovered in varying percentages throughout 
the nation. And, deplorably, it was discovered 
that goiter again was a problem because 
much of our table salt is no longer iodized. 
Nutritional deficiencies before birth and in 
a child's first years can rob a child of as 
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much as 20 percent of brain capacity. It can 
also alter growth and sap vitality for life. By 
allowing a pregnant mother to remain mal- 
nourished because we scorn people on wel- 
fare, we are punishing her unborn child as 
surely as if we were to offer that mother 
thalidomide or inoculate her with German 
measles. 

I do not picture myself as a do-gooder. 
But America’s best resources have always 
been her people. It is healthy bodies and 
sound minds that contribute to the wealth 
and well-being of a nation. Hunger is a na- 
tional disgrace—a disgrace which squanders 
human resources so drastically that quite 
aside from any humanitarian consideration, 
it should be intolerable to a country which 
prides itself on its good business sense, 

An editorial entitled “Ignore Now—Pay 
Later” appeared in the June issue of Super- 
marketing magazine. It pointed out to its 
readers that as human beings and as busi- 
nessmen, it must be apparent that hungry 
children whose brains and bodies are forever 
stunted will comprise the bulk of people who 
will be on future welfare rolls. One way or 
another, we will pay. I hope that that edito- 
rial signals a new emphasis on the part of 
the food industry, especially those who bake 
bread—the staff of life. I hope that the Food 
Council of America’s “nutritional awareness” 
campaign gets a little farther off the ground 
than it did last year and that all of you have 
accepted the challenge. If the food industry 
does not become part of the solution, we will 
be perfectly justified in labeling it a part of 
the problem. Personally, I am not yet con- 
vinced that the industry has done anything 
approaching what it could achieve with its 
mind-boggling $4 billion advertising budget 
and its creative talent. If a significant por- 
tion of present food advertising is channeled 
into convincing Americans about good nutri- 
tion—and not just pass it off as a matter of 
ignorance—then we could make great strides 
in winning the battle. 

Marshall J. Myers of the Coca Cola Com- 
pany’s Corporate Research Department re- 
cently addressed a conference concerned 
with the Problems and Promises of New 
Foods. He thanked the conference for giving 
him the opportunity to discuss “one of the 
approaches industry is taking in order to 
help alleviate hunger and malnutrition in 
the world, namely, protein beverages.” He 
stressed the importance of protein and the 
fact that industry must enter the fight 
against hunger and malnutrition. His rea- 
sons were sound—that not only does industry 
have the technical talent but he added, 
“perhaps more importantly it has the unique 
expertise in the area of marketing of pro- 
ducts with all that entails.” Industry, he 
said, is able to produce something that is 
both acceptable and affordable—and indus- 
try has the facilities for distribution. Coca 
Cola, his’ own company, obviously reaches 
every hamlet in the United States, not to 
mention the world. 

He then proceeded to tell of his company’s 
success in developing nutritional beverages, 
beverages which were promoted and sold 
profitably in many countries—but not one 
mention of the American market. 

If much more time elapses before his com- 
pany offers its protein beverages in this 
country, there may be a lot of widespread 
well-justified criticism of profit-making in 
the sale of empty calories in cola forms. 

I know there are exceptions. For example, 
the YooHoo Beverage Corporation has for 
some time had a nutritions product in this 
country. Others have, too, but by and large, 
they have not included the giants of the food 
industry. 

General Foods has developed an excellent 
high protein macaroni product. But they are 
having trouble in its distribution. I have 
heard of their many difficulties in obtaining 
Food and Drug Administration approvals 
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and in getting the U.S.D.A, to recognize the 
value of their Golden Elbows as & school 
lunch component. It is devoutly hoped that 
they will not abandon the effort. 

There are many individual stores which 
have gone out of their way to help their cus- 
tomers, wealthy and poor alike. Last year, 
Colonial Stores prepared a detailed campaign 
to boost good nutrition. Colonial president 
Ernest F. Boyce has promised an even greater 
campaign this year. He said part of the suc- 
cess of the program was that employees were 
proud to be doing something they felt was 
good and right. 

Obviously, hunger is a byproduct of pov- 
erty. Bakers are not going to be doing any- 
thing directly to ease the economic plight of 
the poor. But the day is gone, gentlemen, 
when executives of the food industry can offer 
food of good quality and low price and wash 
their hands of any further social responsi- 
bility to their fellow citizens. Remember 
this: a recent unpublished poll taken by 
the University of California shows that the 
consumer not only has a low opinion of the 
food industry, but that opinion is steadily 
growing worse. Right now, Americans rank 
the food industry at the very bottom for 
dollar value and for moral and ethical stand- 
ards among those industries on a selected 
list. 

There are some things you can do right 
now to become a part of the solution. Let’s 
face it—most of us here are not malnour- 
ished. We eat in quantity about several times 
more than we need. We derive our nutri- 
tional requirements from all that food we 
consume, with a lot of it going to waste. But 
millions of Americans are eating only a 
minimum quantity. These people can be 
helped by the food industry so that the 
quantity of food they do consume becomes 
more meaningful in a nutritional sense. One 
good way to start is with bread, which has 
been a staple of man’s diet in the past. 

When enrichment began in about 1941, 
bread began to play a vital role as a carrier 
for additional essential micro-nutrients, and 
it can be credited with the virtual elimina- 
tion of pellagra and beriberi, for example. 
But we need to go much farther. Wanting to 
avoid a disorderly “horsepower race,” the 
FDA has present rules and attitudes against 
increases in allowable enrichment of many 
foodstuffs, including bread. However, this 
industry can be a leader in petitioning the 
FDA for changes in certain of the old ways. 
Manufacturers of bread as well as other foods 
have dragged their heels in not doing this 
sooner. 

I am certain that the FDA is now prepared 
to tals a new look at fortification and en- 
richment of all foods. Dr. Ogden C. John- 
son, the highly esteemed head of the FDA 
Nutrition Division, stated this clearly at the 
Western Hemisphere Nutrition Conference in 
Miami only a month ago. Both he and the 
eminent Dr. Grace Goldsmith, a physician 
and chairman of the Food and Nutrition 
Board of the National Academy of Sciences, 
pointed out the superiority of prevention 
over cure of ills caused by malnutrition. It 
is scientifically and technologically feasible 
to produce a super bread raised substantially 
in its level of usable protein without affecting 
its other properties. And this can be done in 
several ways and at a cost of less than a 
penny per loaf. Dr. Daniel Rosenfield of the 
USDA Food and Nutrition Service has this 
type of product in mind when he talks about 
“complete” traditional foods. 

This situation brings to mind the so-called 
Modern Bread in India and the successful 
advertising campaign for it there. Why have 
U.S. manufacturers not pushed for similar 
fortification improvements in our country? 
Because you, like most everyone else, have 
doubted that hunger or serious malnutrition 
is a problem here. 

I am aware that present standards for en- 
riched bread define this product as an in- 
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complete food. The rationale is that bread 
should represent but one of the four food 
groups making up a well-balanced diet. Last 
year, when Professor Roger J. Williams’ rats 
died after eating a diet of bread, many news 
reporters missed the point that these were 
his control animals. The other rats in his 
experiment thrived on a diet consisting of 
bread that was fortified with an essential 
amino acid called lysine as well as being 
fully enriched with vitamins and minerals. 

It is perhaps fitting on this, the national 
Day of Bread, that it is not a case of man 
or rats living normal lives by bread alone. 
But I have recently heard of a case of a man 
who has eaten this lunch with us today, 
This gentleman in fact did enjoy perfect 
health for one month on a diet of a high 
protein bread of his own invention which 
was also fully enriched with vitamins and 
minerals. 

Why should not the baker become the 
partner of the consumer? With your help, 
supermarkets can be in the forefront of en- 
couraging the fortification of other foods and 
by promoting and selling them to an in- 
formed customer. They can have food fairs 
either as a self promotion stunt or along with 
the manufacturer of bread and other food to 
promote good nutrition. Let’s use display 
tables—handouts—anything which will con- 
vince the consumer that you care about him 
as much as his paycheck. Help show what 
can be purchased with food stamps, for ex- 
ample. And why shouldn't the bread indus- 
try develop recipes which are tasty, usable 
and based on inexpensive and nutritious in- 
gredients? You will find that housewives of 
all kinds, not just the poor, will be attracted 
by these methods and will try them. An in- 
teresting example of product promotion is 
Hunt-Wesson's campaign of providing spe- 
cially tailored, computer-produced meal plan- 
ning for customers. Hunt-Wesson sales have 
jumped because this represents a concern for 
customers that its competition has been 
unable to match. There surely are promotion 


analogs that breadmakers could come up 
with. 


Another idea is to persuade the food editors 
of local newspapers to begin running col- 
umns on good nutrition and nutritious, mod- 
erately priced meals. Remember, the poor 
don’t have freezers or blenders. They can't 
stock up or necessarily take real advantage 
of seasonal prices. But they do buy bread 
and should even buy more of it if the baking 
industry fulfills the promise of becoming a 
wide-spectrum food supporter of the future. 

So gentleman, go beyond open dating which 
lets us know when bread is fresh. 

Go beyond the legally required specific 
listing of ingredients. 

Why not list all the nutritional ingredients 
and, when known, show the amount of the 
product relative to an adequate diet? Why 
not support nutrition research at colleges 
and universities through the food industry’s 
Nutritional Foundation? And you can get 
solidly behind the current nutritional edu- 
cation campaign. The industry can’t afford to 
let the 1971 program droop like it did last 
year. 

Let us vow to do everything we can to let 
people eat the best they can on whatever 
funds are available to them. The whole na- 
tion will be helped nutritionally, those of us 
oversaturated with saturated fats and cal- 
ories, and those with empty stomachs as well. 

I am convinced that the food industry is 
eventually going to play a major role in 
getting this job done. It may have to propa- 
gandize the American public. It may have 
to wheedle and cajole all of us to eat better. 
And it may have to postpone some of its prof- 
its to convince ourselves with snacks, soft 
diet before filling ourselves with snacks, soft 
drinks and empty calories. Some new foods 
may have to be rejected, as has been the ex- 
perience in the past. But there is no reason 
why nutritious, tasty, convenient and safe 
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food cannot be just as profitable in the long 
run, The spotlight of public attention will 
naturally be focused with approval on those 
companies which provide the leadership and 
live up to their promises. The glare of pub- 
licity will continue to expose those who are 
irresponsible. 

What we need is a national commitment. 
Two years ago, President Nixon said the 
moment is at hand to put an end to hunger 
in America itself for all time. Now, we have 
massive cutbacks in state welfare programs 
and a new federal welfare scheme which elim- 
inates food stamps. We also have new regula- 
tions aimed at saving money by cutting back 
on school lunches. This is not the way to 
end hunger—not when we're already failing 
to reach half of those who need help. 

This country has the means, But we need 
the leadership to put that potential to work. 
You in the food industry can provide ideas 
and education, not just limit yourselves to a 
conference or a campaign once or twice a 
year—but as a permanent part of your func- 
tion in the economic lifestream of this nation. 

Let us stop talking nonsense in this coun- 
try about whether or not we have a mal- 
nutrition problem, It’s time we stopped label- 
ing such talk as “politics.” Let us look at 
it this way: if we can end the disease of 
hunger in this affluent nation—get at those 
most at risk, the children, the pregnant and 
nursing women, the elderly—and we can do 
a lot about this through full enrichment and 
fortification of bread as a great hunger fight- 
er—we can also get at the non-poor in this 
country. This will allow us to enjoy the fringe 
benefit of better nutrition for all Americans. 
Lord knows we all need it, even if many of 
us don’t always realize it, 

It is not unpatriotic to talk about those 
millions of Americans whose stomachs hurt— 
not because they're on a diet—but because 
they have not had enough to eat. I’m not 
talking about welfare chislers but about 
children and women and old people, the blind 
and the unborn, the desperate who try to 
provide and just can’t. Many of them will 
actually die each year. I am sorry I did not 
see the problem sooner. But I can hope that 
by telling what I have seen, others also will 
see. All of us need to understand how hunger 
bends the body and warps the mind. Per- 
haps one day, when men of good will gather 
together as we have today, they will be able 
to say proudiy—lI live in America, a country 
where no child cries himself to sleep because 
he is too poor to have enough food to nourish 
his body. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR ELLENDER 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish 
to join with my colleagues in extending 
a hearty and happy congratulations to 
the President pro tempore of the U.S. 
Senate, ALLEN J. ELLENDER, on the occa- 
sion of his 81st birthday. 

Senator ELLENDER has been a distin- 
guished and active Member of this body 
for 35 years. For 18 years, the senior 
Senator from Louisiana served as the es- 
teemed chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, a position he 
relinquished in order to become chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee. 

During the years I have known and 
served with ALLEN ELLENDER, I have be- 
come increasingly aware of his keen 
sense of honesty and his determined 
capability of getting the job done. His 
energetic leadership on the Senate floor 
has continuously demonstrated his com- 
plete devotion to the State of Louisiana 
and the people of this country. 

Mr. President, in this 81st year of Sen- 
ator ELLENDER'’s vigorous and spirited 
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life, I send my deepest birthday thoughts 
and best wishes for continued years of 
fulfillment. 


DEATH OF JOHN MACKIE, FORMER 
COLORADO STATE LEGISLATOR 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr, President, in all of 
our States there are a great number of 
dedicated, hard working State legislators 
who all too often go unrecognized for 
the selfless work they perform in making 
democracy work at the State level. 

One such man was John Mackie, of 
Colorado, who died recently some three 
and a half years after he left the Colo- 
rado General Assembly, where he had 
served ably for 13 years; sometimes as 
majority leader, sometimes as minority 
leader, and sometimes as just a first-rate 
legislator. 

Tom Gavin, a political reporter and 
columnist for the Denver Post, has writ- 
ten an eloquent and moving tribute in 
which he rightly calls Mr. Mackie “fone 
of the best State legislators Colorado 
ever had, or may ever have.” 

So that the rest of the Senate may 
have the benefit of reading Mr. Gavin's 
tribute to this outstanding lawmaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that his column 
be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir Is Nor Too Late To SALUTE MACKIE 

(By Tom Gavin) 

I don’t like obituaries. I don't like read- 
ing them, I don’t like writing them. 

They're too late, for one thing, particu- 
larly if they're commendatory. Praise is for 
the living. I have trouble visualizing the 
shade of the dear departed hanging around 
newspaper docks, waiting for the next edi- 
tion to see whether his life gets good or bad 
reviews. 

Sometimes, though, it’s hard to let a death 
go by with only a regretful and privately 
muttered “Damn!” 

One such nagging death was John G. 
Mackie's. 

It doesn’t mean anything to you, the name 
John Mackie? 

Don't fret. That’s par for the course. 

John Mackie was one of the best state leg- 
islators Colorado ever had, or may ever have, 
But good state legislators quickly learn that 
if recognition and gratitude is important to 
them they've chosen the wrong career. The 
little public attention available for legisla- 
tors is almost always lavished on the poor 
ones—those who go for the headlines and 
play to the galleries but seldom get much 
done, thank God. 

Yes, John Mackie was a good legislator, a 
very good legislator. As such he helped shape 
your government—and your lives. For the 
better, mostly. And for 13 years. 

But he resigned three and a hali years ago. 
Resigned and moved to Carbondale, where he 
practiced law and taught political science in 
a small college and had time for his family 
for a change, And if you think legislators are 
nearly anonymous persons, you ought to see 
ex-legislators. 

And then—much too soon for those who 
value superior citizens, whether in or out of 
government—John Mackie died. 

And I said “Damn!” And resolved not to 
get sloppy in print about it, not generally be- 
ing a practitioner of mortuary journalism. 

But strange things happened. I kept bump- 
ing into persons who did know about John 
Mackie, and who were angered—yes, that’s 
the word, angered—by his too-soon death. 
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And many of them were liberal Democrats. 

John Mackie was a Republican. He was so 
Republican that he served many times as 
GOP floor leader in the State House of Repre- 
sentatives; sometimes minority leader, some- 
times majority. 

Floor leaders must champion partisan 
political positions in the legislature, and 
partisan politcial positions trigger deep po- 
litical passions, As a result floor leaders are 
not always the most loved of men. 

But here these Democrats, these liberal 
Democrats were, experiencing a feeling of 
personal loss—yes, and anger—over John 
Mackie's death. 

Which says, I think, a great deal. 

And then came a note from a friend, a 
Democrat and Carbondale resident who 
didn’t know John Mackie until he moved to 
the mountains, but who came to know him 
very well there. 

And he said: 

“I'm currently saddened by the loss of a 
new but close friend. I only knew John 
Mackie for the 244 years I've lived here, but 
we became quite close. I was always impressed 
by his loyalty—to his country, his state, 
party, friends and family. 

“Few people will ever realize how much 
of himself he gave to the general good, to the 
betterment of society, to the roving, confused, 
homeless kids he met through his kids and 
through his classes at Colorado Mountain 
College. 

“He was a decent man, despite some 
frailties, and I miss him more than I can 
a N E i 
“So it goes..." 

And that says it about John Mackie as well 
as anything. 

He was indeed a decent man. 

Decent and able and indefatigable. 

We haven't so many of those that we can 
give them up without more than a muttered 
oath to mark their passing. 

And maybe—just maybe—there is some 
value to postmortems. Maybe children should 
know what others thought of their father. 

If we were all the men your father was, 
young Mackies, it'd be a better world than 
it is, 


NOMINATIONS TO THE SUPREME 
COURT 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
Senate will shortly be called upon to act 
on two more Presidential nominations to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The Senate’s constitutional mandate 
for “advice and consent” on Presiden- 
tial Supreme Court nominations is one 
of the most profound responsibilities 
this body bears, influencing as it does the 
course the Nation will take for genera- 
tions to come, long after many of us who 
now have the opportunity to play a role 
in the nominating and confirmation pro- 
ceedings will have left public life. 

Many of us have debated—with one 
another, and with our constituents, our 
own consciences—what properly should 
be the role of the Senate in passing on 
Court nominations. Some of us are still 
making up our minds. 

Mr. Alan M. Dershowitz, a professor 
of law at Harvard Law School, has writ- 
ten an excellent analysis of this ques- 
tion which appeared in the New York 
Times of October 17, 1971. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of Mr. Der- 
showitz’ article be printed in the Rec- 
okp for the help it may give my fellow 
Senators and other readers of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENATE'S ROLE: It NEED Not ALLOW THE 
PRESIDENT A PARTISAN VICTORY 

Forty years ago, another Republican Pres- 
ident was faced with the responsibility of 
filling a great Supreme Court “chair,” the 
one occupied by Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr. 
When President Herbert Hoover showed his 
list of prospective candidates to Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah of Idaho—who was known to 
favor a Western Republican—Senator Borah 
pointed to the bottom name and said, “Your 
list is all right, but you handed it to me 
upside down.” 

The bottom name was that of Benjamin 
Cardozo, a Democrat from New York and a 
Jew—but also the nation’s most respected 
state judge and a paragon of judicial virtue. 
President Hoover responded that there were 
already two New Yorkers and one Jew on the 
court, but Senator Borah declared: “Cardozo 
belongs as much to Idaho as to New York 
(and) anyone who raises the question of race 
is unfit to advise you concerning so impor- 
tant a matter.” The rest, of course, is history: 
The Cardozo nomination was unanimously— 
indeed instantaneously—approved and Pres- 
ident Hoover was credited with having “per- 
formed the finest act of his career as Presi- 
dent,” 

If the list of six potential nominees that 
the Administration submitted to the Bar As- 
sociation last week is any barometer, there 
will be no “Cardozos” nominated to fill the 
current vacancies on the Supreme Court. It 
seems clear that President Nixon's primary 
considerations were regional, political and 
sexual. Whether the two candidates even- 
tually nominated will face confirmation bat- 
tles of the kind that defeated two previous 
Nixon nominees is not yet known. But a 
central question raised by the Haynsworth 
and Carswell episodes has effectively been 
posed once again: What is the Senate's ap- 
propriate role in passing upon those proposed 
as nominees to the nation’s highest tribunal? 

Views about what a Senator may and may 
not properly take into account vary. Charles 
Black, professor of constitutional law at Yale 
and a leading scholar of the Supreme Court, 
takes what is perhaps the most expansive 
view of the Senate’s role: “There is just no 
reason at all for a Senator’s not voting, in 
regard to confirmation of a Supreme Court 
nominee, on the basis of a full and unre- 
stricted view, not embarrassed by any pre- 
sumption, of the nominee's fitness for the 
office.” Others take an extremely restrictive 
view of the Senate's proper role: According to 
them, a powerful presumption operates in 
favor of the President’s choice, a presump- 
tion that may be overcome only in firm in- 
stances of demonstrated incompetence or cor- 
ruption, 

Standing between these poles is a con- 
tiniuum of views about the considerations— 
political, judicial, philosophical, regional— 
which may properly be weighed by the Senate 
in exercising its constitutional duties to join 
with the President in appointing justices of 
the Supreme Court. 

The words of the Constitution and the 
history of its adoption seem to support a po- 
sition closer to the expansive view advocated 
by Professor Black than to the restrictive view 
which has held sway in the Senate during 
this century, at least until recent years. 
Article 2 of the Constitution says that the 
President “shall nominate and by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate shall 
appoint ... judges of the Supreme Court.” 
The original proposal—which received con- 
siderable support at the Constitutional Con- 
vention—was for the Senate alone to appoint 
justices. Ultimately, a compromise was unan- 
imously reached whereby the appointing 
function was divided between the President 
and the Senate. The Federalist Papers make 
it clear that the Senate is supposed to take 
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its “advice’-giving function seriously, in or- 
der to prevent the President from making 
undistinguished appointments—not merely 
incompetent or corrupt ones: “He would be 
both ashamed and afraid to bring forward 
candidates who had no other merit than that 
of coming from the same state ... or being 
in some way or other personally allied to him, 
or of possessing the necessary insignificance 
and pliancy to render them the obsequious 
instruments of his pleasure.” 

In this respect, there Is an important dis- 
tinction between the Senate role in confirm- 
ing a nominee for the Supreme Court and one 
for a Cabinet, or other Executive position. 
The President should be given great latitude 
in picking his Cabinet—the people who will 
be working with kim and for him. Being 
“personally allied” to the President may well 
be a distinct qualification for a Cabinet post. 
But Supreme Court justices are not supposed 
to be the President's men; they are neither 
supposed to work with him nor for him. They 
should be as independent of him as they are 
of the Senate. 

Moreover, the judicial history of our first 
century as a nation is replete with instances 
of Senate refusal to confirm Supreme Court 
nominees who were neither incompetent nor 
corrupt. As an early commentator put it: “A 
party nomination may be justly met by party 
opposition.” Stated more generally, if a Pres- 
ident nominates a justice on the basis of 
factors other than judicial excellence—fac- 
tors such as party, region or political views— 
then the argument goes, the Senate is en- 
titled to prefer its own party, region or polit- 
ical views to those of the President. The Fed- 
eralist Papers support the conclusion that 
the Senate need not sit back and allow a 
President to reap partisan political advan- 
tage from an appointment to the Supreme 
Court: “It would be an excellent check upon 
the spirit of favoritism in the President, and 
would tend greatly to prevent the appoint- 
ment of unfit characters ... from a view to 
popularity. [emphasis added]"”. Thus, if a 
President is entitled to try and implement a 
“Southern strategy,” then the Senate is held 
to be equally entitled to try and frustrate it. 

Under this view, then, it is the President 
who decides the rules of the game: If he sub- 
mits a nomination that is regionally moti- 
vated, the Senate may properly reject it on 
regional grounds; if he submits a nomination 
to achieve certain political objectives, then 
the Senate may properly reject it if it does 
not share these objectives. But if the Presi- 
dent submits the name of a man or woman of 
real distinction or potential judicial great- 
ness, then it would be improper for the Sen- 
ate to attempt to convert their nomination 
into a political issue. 

The truly perplexing issue arises in the 
context of a nominee who lacks sympathy 
with the values reflected in the Bill of 
Rights—who believes in “order” more than 
“justice,” “security” more than “liberty” and 
“efficiency” more than “equality.” Clement 
Haynsworth and G. Harrold Carswell were 
both denied confirmation—at least In part— 
because of their reputed views on racial is- 
sues (as were a number of nominees during 
the pre- and post-Civil War eras). And a 
compelling case can be made for a Senator 
voting against an otherwise qualified nomi- 
nee with a record demonstrating callousness 
about—or opposition to—civil rights or civil 
liberties. 

The Executive and Legislative branches are 
adequate protectors of order, security and 
efficiency. But there must be a coequal branch 
which is committed to the far more subtle— 
and far less popular—values of justice, liber- 
ty and equality, That branch is the Supreme 
Court, and if its members—or a majority of 
them—were simply to mirror the values of 
the popular branches, then the uniqueness of 
the Court would be at an end. Under our con- 
stitutional system of government, it is as 
much the responsibility of the Senate as of 
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the President to make certain that this does 
not happen. 


POLITICAL REPRESSION IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
case of Madame Ngo Ba Thanh exempli- 
fies all that is ugly about the dictatorship 
which rules in Saigon only because 
American sacrifice keeps it in power. 

In the United States, Mrs. Thanh 
would be a highly respected member of 
society. She has been an effective leader 
in efforts to assist farmers, orphans, 
prisoners, veterans, and others in need in 
South Vietnam. Her father, as Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, supervised the emi- 
gration of those who came south after 
the division of Vietmam in 1954. Her 
husband has held important posts in the 
government. 

But now she is held without trial, with- 
out visitors, and without formal charges 
solely because she was an outspoken 
political opponent of President Thieu, an 
active supporter of General Minh, and a 
firm advocate of peace in Indochina. 

She is one of thousands of South Viet- 
namese, including members of the assem- 
bly, newspaper editors, and the runnerup 
in the last presidential election, who are 
in similar circumstances because they 
sought to practice self-determination. 

The Nixon administration’s pretense 
that we remain in Vietnam to secure that 
right for the Vietnamese people is as big 
a fraud on the American people as the so- 
called election of President Thieu earlier 
this month. 

There is but one way to end it, and that 
is to set an early deadline for the with- 
drawal of all U.S. forces from Vietnam, 
so the people of that country can settle 
their own affairs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two articles from the New York 
Times, describing the case of Madame 
Ngo Ba Thanh, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Satcon REFUSES To Free War For; Court 
REJECTS PETITION FOR WOMAN LAWYER’S 
RELEASE 

(By Gloria Emerson) 

Saicon, SOUTH VIETNAM, September 5.—A 
petition for the temporary release from pris- 
on of Mrs. Ngo Ba Thanh, a leading critic of 
the war and of the Saigon Government, has 
been refused by a court here. 

The arrest of Mrs. Thanh, a lawyer, on 
Aug. 17 was made late in the day by plain- 
clothesmen, who reportedly pulled her out 
of her automobile. She was charged with 
assaulting a judge in June. Before charging 
her, the senior investigating magistrate in 
Saigon, Dang Vu Ham, called witnesses who 
reportedly included members of his staff. Two 
were policemen. Cross-examination of the 
witnesses was not permitted. 

Two days after her arrest, Mrs. Thanh was 
sent to Thu Duc Prison, outside Saigon, 
where she shares a cell with 30 other women. 

Other Vietnamese critics of the war and 
of President Nguyen Van Thieu believe that 
by imprisoning Mrs, Thanh the Government 
has attempted to silence her during a sen- 
sitive and uneasy time in Vietnamese politics. 
Mrs. Thanh was a supporter of Gen Duong 
Van Minh, who pulled out of the Presidential 
election, leaving President Thieu as the sole 
candidate on Oct. 3. 
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SENATOR IS VISITOR 


The small, energetic Mrs. Thanh, who will 
be 40 years old this month, is well known 
here, In the last few years she has received 
many United States Congressmen, or their 
aides, to inform them of the position of 
President Thieu'’s opponents. The last Amer- 
ican visitor to see her was Senator Adlai E. 
Stevenson 3d, who spoke with her the morn- 
ing of her arrest. 

No date has been set for her trial. The 
Supreme Court of South Vietnam has been 
asked by Mrs. Thanh's lawyer, Nguyen Long, 
to investigate what he says are irregularities 
in her case. He says that she has been im- 
prisoned for political reasons. 

The assault charges against Mrs. Thanh 
resulted from an incident on June 22 in 
Giadinh, a Saigon suburb, when she and a 
group of Buddhist nuns gathered outside a 
courthouse to protest a ruling of Judge Ngu- 
yen Van Tho. He had decided in a controversy 
between nuns and monks that only the monks 
had the right to live in a Iocal pagoda. 

On leaving the courthouse, the judge 
tripped and fell. He charged that Mrs, Thanh 
was responsible. But the nuns assert that he 
had only slipped. 

Mrs. Thanh, who is fiuent in four isn- 
guages, became a lawyer after studying at 
the University of Paris and at the University 
of Barcelona, She received a master’s degree 
in comparative law from Columbia University 
in New York. 

One group she heads is called the Viet- 
namese Women's Movement to the Right to 
Life. She is co-chairman of another anti-war, 
anti-Government group called the People’s 
Front Struggling for Peace. She has also al- 
lied herself with a Vietnamese committee 
working for prison reform. 

FATHER DEPORTED 

The husband of Mrs. Ngo Ba Thanh—she 
followed the Western custom of using his 
name after marriage—was director of the 
Institute of Oceanography, but lost his post 
because of his wife's political activities. The 
couple have four children, who are in their 
teens. 

Mrs. Thanh’s father, Dr. Pham Van Huyen, 
was imprisoned in South Vietnam in 1961 and 
1964 for his efforts to bring about peace. He 
had held posts in the Government of the 
late President Ngo Dinh Diem. 

He drafted a widely publicized peace peti- 
tion In February, 1965, and was the first to 
sign it. It led to his deportation to North 
Vietnam. Now living in France, Dr. Huyen has 
continued his protests against the Vietnam 
war. 


. 
AILING WOMAN CRITIC OF REGIME HELD IN 
SAIGON POLICE HOSPITAL 


SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM, September 26— 
Mrs. Ngo Ba Thanh, an anti-Government and 
anti-war intellectual, is again being held by 
the police over the protests of her lawyers 
and other Vietnamese liberals who oppose the 
one-man presidential elections next month. 

Mrs. Thanh, a 40-year-old key figure in 
several peace groups here, is in a police hos- 
pital, suffering from asthmatic attacks. 

Mrs. Thanh and Miss Tran Thi Lan, 22 
years old, who works with her, were arrested 
on Sept. 18. No charges have been made. 

Mrs. Thanh, who had just been released 
from prison two days earlier, was present with 
Miss Lan at a demonstration against Presi- 
dent Nguyen Van Thieu in front of the Na- 
tional Assembly. The demonstration was dis- 
persed by tear gas and the women were the 
only ones detained. 

HER HUSBAND BREAKS IN 

Although Mrs. Thanh is not allowed visi- 
tors, her husband and a lawyer managed yes- 
terday to break into her room in the mu- 
nicipal hospital here for policemen and their 
dependents. The two men were accompanied 
by an American correspondent. 
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Police officials say that Mrs. Thanh is not 
imprisoned but is only being detained. Her 
lawyer, Nguyen Long, says she was put in a 
police hospital, which does not take prison- 
ers or detainees, to avoid giving the impres- 
sion that she is a prisoner. 

A police doctor allowed the visitors to stay 
briefly. He said prolonged exposure to the 
tear gas might have aggravated her condi- 
tion. Mrs. Thanh, who is staying in the 
same room with Miss Lan, appeared pallid; 
Miss Lan said she has been nauseated fre- 
quently and had vomited blood. 

Mrs. Thanh was last arrested on Aug. 17 
on charges of assault, and released tempo- 
rarily on Sept. 16. No trial date was set. Miss 
Lan said Mrs. Thanh was treated decently 
and was given oxygen when breathing be- 

-~ came difficult. 


CUBA 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
complex changes which have occurred in 
Cuba in the past 12 years have proved 
difficult for the outsider to evaluate. 
Regardless of our natural aversion to 
the authoritarian aspects of the regime, 
we owe ourselves as an objective an eval- 
uation as possible of what has occurred 
in education, in health, in housing, in 
agriculture, in industrialization, in social 
and political justice. 

For that reason, a series of articles 
such as those recently written by Mar- 
tin Schram of Newsday are of consider- 
able interest. 

The articles, which followed a month- 
long visit by Mr. Schram, provide sub- 
stantial and important contributions to 
our understanding of what the Castro 
revolution has meant to the people of 
Cuba. For that reason, I strongly recom- 
mend them to the attention of Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the following 
articles and editorials from Newsday. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Newsday, July 27, 1971] 
THE CASTRO PROBLEM 


In 1962 the United States slapped a stiff 
economic and political quarantine on Fidel 
Castro’s Cuba. While the American fist has 
remained clenched over the past 11 years, 
events both inside Cuba and throughout 
Latin America have dramatically changed. 
For several reasons, the time is ripe for a 
searching reappraisal of our non-recognition 
of Havana. 

For one thing, Fidel Castro is no longer 
& revolutionary giant-killer. If his image ever 
was valid, it failed to survive the demise 
of Che Guevara in the forests of Bolivia. 
For the only Latin American government 
approaching a Communist regime that has 
come to power in the intervening years 
was elected through classically democratic 
procedures. And that socialist government, 
Allende’s Chile, enjoys full diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United States. 

But while Castro has failed to communize 
Latin America, he has successfully, though 
not democratically, consolidated his hold 
over the Cuban people. Washington’s quar- 
antine policy, which was designed to shake 
the Havana regime, has been no more suc- 
cessful, and about as ill-conceived, as was 
the abortive Bay of Pigs operation of 1961. 
To the extent that U.S. policy has had any 
effect at all, it has (a) enhanced Fidel 
Castro’s martyr image in the eyes of the 
Cuban people; (b) increased Castro's de- 
pendency on Moscow, and (c) divided the 
Western hemisphere into pro-Castro and 
anti-Castro camps. 
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[From Newsday, Sept. 7, 1971] 


CuBA TODAY: SHaBBINEss, LONG LINES AND 
ENTHUSIASM 
(By Martin Schram) 

Immigration is moving slowly at Mexico 
City airport. Outside, the Soviet Ilyushin 
Il-i8 prop-jet waits. Inside, one unusual 
task remains for the official with the red- 
brown face, slicked black hair and pencil-line 
moustache, a man whose appearance reveals 
that he is as Mexican as the pyramids of 
Teotihuacan. 

The immigration man begins posing pas- 
sengers in groups of five or six for official 
snapshot portraits. As the camera clicks, one 
passenger, a bearded American leftist, chirps: 
“Smile pretty for the CIA.” Almost everybody 
laughs; but at the same time, almost every- 
body believes the bearded one is right. The 
CIA will want to know about this group, they 
figure, because this plane is heading to Cuba. 
The Mexican government will not answer 
questions about these photographs. “There 
are certain things that are done as a matter 
of policy they don’t want to explain to any- 
one,” Alberto Becerra-Sierra, Mexican min- 
ister in Washington said. “This is strictly 
Mexican policy ... but I don’t think anyone 
here could flatly deny that we've ever seen 
any of the photographs.” 

About 10 other Americans are boarding the 
scheduled Friday Cubana Airlines flight from 
Mexico to Havana. All say in conversations 
that they are political leftists, generally sym- 
pathetic to Fidel Castro’s Cuba. All, of course, 
have been granted visas by the Cuban gov- 
ernment. But many are traveling without the 
special U.S. State Department permission 
that is technically required since U.S. pass- 
ports officially prohibit travel to Cuba. Be- 
cause there are no diplomatic relations be- 
tween the U.S. and Cuba, Americans who 
want to go to Cuba must get there via Mexico 
or Spain or some other willing country. 

The plane has a picture of Ho Chi Minh 
and a small North Vietnamese flag inside. It 
takes off two hours late, and the passengers 
settle back to enjoy Cuban hospitality. For 
reading enjoyment there are copies of the 
official Cuban government newspaper, Gran- 
ma. For smoking enjoyment there are Cuban 
cigars and cigarets. For dining enjoyment 
there is Cuban luncheon cuisine: broth, beef, 
rice, peas, cake, sweet dark coffee and beer 
on the rocks—an almost amber Cuban brew 
that is chilled by being poured over a chunk 
of ice. On the ground in Havana about three 
hours later, passengers are greeted by a 
fellow with a tray of frozen daiquiris. 

So begins the first 28 days in Cuba. First 
impressions are striking and a month later 
they still remain valid as keys to life in 
Cuba today: 

The slogans that are everywhere: It is 
more than 12 years since Castro came to 
power and Cubans are still being urged at 
every turn to sacrifice, to give their all for 
their island republic. Billboards, red neon 
signs atop buildings and even water towers 
serve up pep-talk slogans: “1971—Year of 
Productivity,” “To Die for the Fatherland 
Is to Live” and Fidel Castro's favorite 
speech-closer, “Fatherland or Death! We 
Shall Vanquish.” There is no commercial 
advertising on billboards, but there are scores 
of portraits of Jose Marti (Cuba’s father 
figure) and Ernesto (Che) Guevara to re- 
mind Cubans of revolutionary sacrifices 
past; and there are scores of billboards pro- 
claiming “Liberty for Angela Davis” to re- 
mind Cubans of revolutionary sacrifices 
present. 

The absence of beggars: Unlike most oth- 
er countries in Latin America, there are 
no children or adults stopping strangers to 
plead with hungry, hollow eyes for a few 
centavos for food. But foreigners in Cuba 
are often stopped by children asking for 
“Chiclets” and by adults asking for ciga- 
rets, because chewing gum cannot be bought 
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under the tight rations system in Cuba, 
and cigaret rations are down to a pack a 
week. 

The long lines of people: Lines a block 
long waiting to get into restaurants and 
snack counters. Lines in shops and even 
grocery stores, where ration books must be 
checked. On a summer evening at the famed 
Coppelia ice-cream emporium in Havana, 
one must often wait an hour in a line to get 
a ticket to stand in another line for 45 
minutes to get to the counter to buy one of 
the world’s most delicious ice-cream cones for 
one peso ($1). 

The people in the lines: They are quiet 
and polite. There is no gay backslapping and 
joking that one might expect of the 
Cubans in another era or another locale. 
But neither are there frequent or heated 
disputes over who got in line first, Not sur- 
prisingly, there are Cubans standing in lines 
who grumble unhappily over the economic 
woes that make life so difficult in Cuba. 
But there seem to be more people stand- 
ing in the lines who say (to an American 
reporter) that they are willing to put up 
with the inconveniences for the sake of the 
revolution. “The cola [line] is now a way of 
life in Cuba,” observed one Cuban official, 
laughingly. “We ourselves tell the joke about 
the man who stopped to light a cigaret out- 
side a movie theater and when he turned 
around 50 people had formed a cola behind 
him.” 

The emptiness of the stores: The big de- 
partment stores along Galiano Street in 
downtown Havana—La Epoca, Fin de Siglo, 
Flogar—are still open, but not really open 
for business. They stand like empty caverns; 
a child cries out in one store and his voice 
echoes as in a tunnel. There are rows and 
rows of bare shelves. Material purchases are 
restricted to necessities; the population is 
divided into groups, with only one group 
able to shop on any given day. In one corner 
of each store is a cluster of shiny appli- 
ances: refrigerators assembled in Cuba, So- 
viet television sets, East German radios, 
blenders, pressure cookers; but all these are 
sold only to honored people who have been 
chosen as the best workers in their factories 
by colleagues in their government-run trade 
union. 

The general shabbiness of the city of 
Havana: Buildings stand in need of repair, 
seemingly last painted before the Castro 
revolution. 

The American cars from the pre-Castro 
1950s: Vintage models that have long since 
lost their paint and original parts, but that 
creak along adequately in tribute to Cuba's 
mechanics. 

The public telephones, which are free: The 
most recent phone book in Havana, entitled 
“1967—Year of Heroic Vietnam,” has a cover 
portrait of Fidel with Cuban soldiers in fa- 
tigues and Vietnamese soldiers in blue pa- 
jamas. 

The Havana Libre Hotel, built by Hilton 
just before the Revolution, run now by the 
Castro government as the mainstay for gov- 
ernment-invited tourists: A large modern 
lobby decorated year round in what looks 
like pastel Christmas ornamentation, with a 
beautiful glass dome roof that leaks like 
a sieve during the frequent afternoon rains. 
The carpets are faded and worn, the ele- 
vator operators and desk clerks most courte- 
ous, the telephone operators overworked but 
unnecessarily rude. And the laundry service 
is run by people who will promise four days 
straight to pick up soiled clothes and then 
not show up, and who will repeat this the 
following week to show that the first per- 
formance was no fluke. 

The femininity that remains: Foreigners 
usually note that all Cuban girls now take 
military training in high school and that 
uniformed Cuban women direct traffic. They 
might take a quick glance and conclude that 
Cuban women have abandoned the feminine 
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way of life, but that is not so, There are still 
girls in tight and alluring costumes who 
dance in the shows at nightclubs and caba- 
rets—like the show at the Hotel Interna- 
cional on Varadero Beach. And during the 
week before Fidel’s annual 26th of July 
speech, the nightly carnival parade down 
El Prado featured a steady stream of floats 
with girls in leotards dancing and shaking 
in the finest tradition of the Orange Bowl 
and Rose Bowl parades. There was even a 
very regal, very feminine Carnival queen 
with her royal court. (While the groups 
dancing down the street in the parade were 
composed predominantly of blacks, the 
queen and her court were all white, save one 
mulatto princess.) z 

The spirit of the pro-Castro Cubans: By 
no means all residents of this island republic 
favor revolutionary government. But many 
do, and they talk enthusiastically about 
what the future will bring, even as they put 
up with the many material hardships in 
Cuba today. Perhaps Cuba is the only coun- 
try where the following scene could take 
place: It is midnight, beginning the 26th of 
July, at the open-air Tropicana Nightclub. 
Suddenly a fireworks display goes off bril- 
lantiy within the nightclub, and dancers on 
stage and people in the audience stand and 
sing the national anthem. “Cuba, Cuba, 
Cuba” they chant, and for the next hour 
they celebrate by singing patriotic songs in 
small groups—in this expensive nightclub 
that was the playground of rich Americans. 

The sensitivity over photographs: During 
my stay, I was allowed to travel around in 
Havana without escort, seeing whatever I 
chose, speaking with whomever I chose. My 
travel had to be by local bus, as taxis and 
cars were usually not available to me. But 
photographs were something else. Photo- 
graphs, I was told, were not allowed of dock 
areas, oil storage tanks, radar antennas or 
anything military—even a soldier standing 
on a roadway or an ordinary Soviet jeep. 
When I took a photo in the old Woolworth 
store (now called “El Ten Cent”) of the rows 
and rows of empty shelves, a man approached 
me, identified himself as a “government of- 
ficial” and led me upstairs to the adminis- 
trator of the government-run store in the 
heart of Havana. This administrator confis- 
cated my film. 


[From Newsday, Sept. 8, 1971] 


Cups Topay: WHAT'S HAPPENING IN THE 
UNITED STATES? 


(By Martin Schram) 


Mighty Mouse has liberated his fellow 
rodents and departed. Humphrey Bogart is 
waiting in the wings. But now the biue-gray 
tube is beaming still another North Ameri- 
can folk hero into the living rooms of 
Havana. 

“An-gel-a Davis ..."—The popular song 
all Cuba is singing comes out of the Soviet- 
model television set, The striking face and 
Afro hairdo of the young American radical 
lingers on the screen. There is an abrupt cut- 
away to fierce-looking American police in 
riot helmets and gas masks charging forward 
with clubs swinging. Back to Angela Davis. 
Then to American police. 

Slowly, dramatically, through still photos 
and motion-picture film, the television tells 
the Cuban version of the story of Angela 
Davis—how she was hunted by the police, 
how she was found hiding beneath that non- 
Afro wig, how she was jailed. Again the head- 
shot of the beautiful black revolutionary 
lingers on Cuban television screens. And all 
the while, the song’s refrain is heard: 
“An-gel-a Davis, Cuba wants your liberty!” 

Just like the American kiddie cartoons in 
the early evenings and the old American 
movies at night, the Angela Davis story is 
presented courtesy of the government's 
Liberation television network. It is one of 
the ways Fidel Castro’s regime helps Cuba 
keep tabs on life in the U.S. 
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When Cubans are not at home watching 
television, they are often in theaters watch- 
ing movies. And among the visual fare in 
many of Cuba's leading theaters are ‘“‘docu- 
mentaries” that are, like the Angela Davis 
story, cinematically beautiful and propagan- 
distically powerful. 

For instance, there is the one that opens 
with a shot of a woman holding her hands 
over her breasts. It is an attack on the U.S. 
Central Intelligence Agency. The film cites 
the CIA involvement in the 1961 Bay of Pigs 
invasion and then charges that the CIA 
was also responsible for the murder last year 
of Chile’s army commander, Gen. Rene 
Schneider Chereau. In a subsequent eerie 
bit, the CIA is depicted as the center of a 
mysterious spider web. 

Then there is the documentary that opens 
with photos of President Nixon and Gen. 
Creighton Abrams, U.S. commander in Viet- 
nam. It features a creative musical score in 
the background; the main theme is Country 
Joe MacDonald's “I-Feel-Like-I'm-Fix’-to-Die 
Rag”: ‘(And it’s one, two, three, what're we 
fightin’ for? .. . Ain’t no time to wonder 
why, whoopee we're all gonna die.” For 
counterpoint, there is a discordant “Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

The film is telling the story of the US.- 
South Vietnamese incursion into Laos. It 
shows the U.S. newsreel films of South Viet- 
namese troops fleeing in panic. Slipped into 
the midst of the documentary is a cartoon 
of Nixon fieeing in panic. 

Another chunk of Americana that the 
Castro government enthusiastically passed 
along to Cubans was the episodic saga of the 
Pentagon papers, or “The Secret Docu- 
ments,” as the Cubans call them. 

The official government newspaper, Gran- 
ma, published numerous articles dealing 
with the Pentagon papers—from the first 
revelations in the New York Times to the 
varied federal government actions against 
the newspapers and Daniel Ellsberg. 

And in editorial comments, the Cuban 
press observed that the Pentagon papers 
proved that the U.S. government has lied to 
Americans and has withheld the true facts 
about Vietnam. 

In contrast to the coverage given the 
Pentagon papers, the most recent Apollo 
moon landing by the U.S. astronauts received 
scant attention in Granma—small articles 
tucked away on the inside international page. 
And President Nixon's planned trip to main- 
land China was announced in one news story; 
but there was no editorial comment, and the 
Cuban press did not bother to carry the sig- 
nificant later news of the Soviet Union's 
mild, realistic reaction to the planned trip. 

Cubans see the U.S. participation in the 
war in Vietnam from the perspective of the 
North Vietnamese. Recently, for example, 
Granma published an editorial from Nhan 
Dan, the North Vietnamese daily, under the 
headline: “The Nixon Doctrine Is Headed for 
Complete Defeat.” The editorial warned that 
“the Nixon Doctrine” is very wicked and 
“perfidious.” 

In the headline and editorial, as in every 
issue of Granma, the name of President 
Nixon is given a vicious little twist. Granma’s 
style omits the “x” in “Nixon.” In place of the 
“x,” Granma inserts a Nazi swastika. 

Epilogue: In Camaguey a couple of weeks 
ago, four Cuban youths in their early 20s 
stopped to talk with an American reporter 
along the narrow downtown main street, 
Calle Avellaneda. Two were students, one a 
mechanic and one on leave from a three-year 
hitch in the army. 

All four were intensely proud of their 
country and its accomplishments—the op- 
portunity for every Cuban youth to attend 
a university free of charge, the opportunity 
for all Cubans to receive free medical care, 
And at the same time, all four were intensely 
interested in how people can possibly endure 
life today in the U.S. They were concerned, 
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they said, because they like the American 
people, but not the American government. 

“It must be very bad in the U.S. now,” 
said one of the students. What did he mean? 
One by one, the four started ticking off a list 
of bad things: “Police brutality . . . the se- 
cret documents that showed that your gov- 
ernment does not tell you the truth... 
racial discrimination |'I hear Negroes have 
to ride in a special section of the buses,’ said 
one youth who was black] .. . assassina- 
tions .. . gangsters... unemployment... 
American aggression in Vietnam ... Laos 
>». - Cambodia. .. .” 

The reporter asked the youths whom they 
thought the U.S. and South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment troops were fighting against in 
South Vietnam. "The South Vietnamese peo- 
ple,” the youths answered. How about North 
Vietnamese soldiers? The young men from 
Camaguey replied that they had not heard 
of any North Vietnamese soldiers being in 
South Vietnam. They did not think this 
could be true. And their opinions were echoed 
by scores of persons interviewed throughout 
the country. 


[From Newsday, Sept. 9, 1971] 

Cupa Topay: MOLDING StrupENT-WoRKERS 

(By Martin Schram) 

Workers move purposefully across the red 
soil of the state citrus plantation and the 
country air is heavy with their dust. Their 
tools are nonagrarian: cranes, scaffolds, and 
air hammers. They are working to build the 
“New Man” of the Cuban Revolution. 

Piece by piece, cranes lift prefabricated 
concrete sections into place, and the struc- 
ture is quick to take shape. It will be a 
junior high school, the second built so far 
on the 34-square-mile plantation at Victoria 
de Giron in the province of Matanzas. Two 
down, 68 to go. 

The plantation’s 70 junior high schools 
will be home and classroom for 35,000 chil- 
dren aged 14 to 18. The children, In turn, 
will comprise the work force for the planta- 
tion, producing annually 1,000,000 metric 
tons of fruit on lands the size of the City of 
Miami. 

“School in the Countryside,” the plan is 
called. And it is bigger than just citrus. It is, 
in a sense, a blueprint for the future of Fidel 
Castro’s Cuba. 

Eventually the plan will take all students 
away from their homes and parents when 
they reach seventh grade and bus them to 
work-center schools in the countryside. There 
they will live in dormitories all week and 
spend three hours a day working in the fields 
in addition to their classroom hours. By 1980, 
Cuban officials hope, there will be no more 
junior high schools in the cities; students 
will have to go to school in the countryside. 

The plan has many purposes. First, it is 
looked upon as a solution to the manpower 
shortage. Cuba has no unemployment prob- 
lem; 600,000 of her citizens have fled since 
Castro came to power, creating a shortage of 
workers. 

Then there are the purely educational 
benefits. The schools will be modern, with 
laboratories stocked with the most up-to- 
date scientific instruments. 

But perhaps most important, the plan rep- 
resents an effort to curb the influence of the 
home and family on youths, strengthening at 
the same time the influence of the Commu- 
nist state. “This is one of the most impor- 
tant underlying factors,” observed one 
Cuban official. “When it is necessary to break 
with the past generations, to develop the 
Revolution, the state, not the family, is the 
best teacher.” 

Abel Prieto Morales, adviser to the Ministry 
of Education, explains the new pian this 
way: “We are working on the creation of a 
New Man. And ‘New Man’ is not just words. 
It is a concept of a man who has the 
mentality of a producer, not just a consumer. 
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It is a man with an international conscience, 
a social conscience.” Prieto adds: “The new 
man will still have his own personality.” 

What about the youths who do not want 
to go to the countryside to work in the fields 
and live away from home? “It simply will 
not be a question of whether a child wants to 
work and study and live in the countryside 
or in the city,” said Prieto. “The schools will 
be in the countryside and that is that.” 

But another Cuban official, a man who 
works in the Foreign Ministry, took the ex- 
planation a bit further. “The child has no 
alternative, that is true,” the official said. 
“But we have methods of motivating the 
youths to appreciate this opportunity. We are 
using all of the means of propaganda that 
we have—radio, television, films, news- 
papers—but mainly through the student 
organizations and the teachers—so that we 
can achieve this target of education.” 

If the first junior high school completed 
at Victoria de Giron is truly representative 
of all that will follow, Cuban youths will 
someday enjoy “schools in the countryside” 
of impressive physical quality. 

The school, dedicated earlier this year by 
Fidel Castro himself, is three buildings of 
three stories each, connected by covered 
walkways. The buildings are cocoa brown 
with bright orange doors built very cheaply 
out of two-by-fours. 

There are dormitories that could pass for 
army barracks, with bunk beds resting on 
terrazzo floors and small doorless cubicles for 
personal belongings, There is a theater, a 
cafeteria, a clinic, a beauty parlor for the 
girls and a barber shop for the boys. 

Classrooms are equipped with Stassfurt 
television sets made in East Germany—the 
students learn with the aid of national TV 
educational programs. The biology lab in- 
cludes an instrument kit from Spain for 
each student, plus a life-sized mannequin 
with detachable muscles and bones and or- 
gans. The physics and chemistry labs are 
chock-full of equipment from the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. Junior high is 
also where Cuban students get their first 
course in Communist ideology. The history 
text, “Historia Moderna,” was written by 
Soviet authors and concludes with a chapter 
title: “La Crisis General del Capitalismo.” 

Outside the school there is a poster quoting 
Fidel: “The ideal school is the school in the 
countryside.” The poster goes on to link the 
thoughts of Karl Marx and Jose Marti, Cuba’s 
father figure: “Marx and Marti knew that the 
school is the center where the youth is 
molded for life... where he is molded 
integrally to manhood.” 

Life is lean for the students of Cuba, and 
they learn early to sacrifice for the cause of 
the ongoing Revolution. The senior-high- 
school curriculum, for example, includes six 
weeks of uninterrupted nonacademic work in 
the fields, after which students are bused 
back into the cities to resume their textbook 
education. 

So goes the regimentation of education in 
Cuba. And with the regimentation comes 
militarization. Military influence abounds in 
Cuba’s education system, and youths have 
learned to mix their roles as students with 
their roles as soldiers of the Revolution. 

The militarization of Cuba’s education 
starts at the top: Castro recently appointed 
a key military officer as his new minister of 
education. And the military influence 
reaches down to each student: Four weeks 
each year, senior-high boys and girls attend 
special “military combat preparation" 
courses, where they learn such things as the 
care and firing of weapons. In this way, stu- 
dents fulfill their entire military obligation, 
which is a three-year hitch for those who 
do not go on to high school. 

Castro has always placed major emphasis 
on education to mold his Revolution, and 
there has been much progress. Cuban statis- 
tics show that primary-school enrollment is 
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double what it was before Castro came to 
power; secondary-school enrollment is almost 
three times the pre-Castro figure. A fourth 
of the country’s 8,000,000 population is now 
enrolled in some free government education 
program—from nursery school to adult 
training. 

Not surprisingly, there is a serious teacher 
shortage. Only a high-school diploma is re- 
quired to teach grades one through six, but 
Education Ministry officials estimate that of 
the 60,000 primary-school teachers in Cuba 
today, more than 20 per cent have not com- 
pleted high school. 

There are people in Cuba—students and 
adults—who privately express misgivings 
about the increased role of the military in 
Cuba's educational system. But to a visitor 
there seemed to be many more who are not 
worried. And then there are some intellec- 
tuals who say they are downright happy. Like 
Pablo Armando Fernandez, one of Cuba's 
most famous writers, who exclaimed in an 
interview: “The only thing that has really 
worked beautifully in Cuba is the military. 
They have the creative thought . . . The 
Cuban army is not an army in the bourgeois 
sense, but it is a beautiful and progressive 
force." 


[From Newsday, Sept. 10, 1971] 


Cusa TODAY: UNIVERSITIES “OPEN TO ALL,” 
BUT. s+, 6 
(By Martin Schram) 

German Acosta is leaning against a pillar 
on the University of Havana campus. He 
is 20, son of a poor farm worker in Los Vil- 
las. “Without the Revolution I guess I would 
have been out in the fields working today,” 
he says. Instead he is a math major, re- 
ceiving education, books, room, board and 
medical care—all free. 

At the other end of the island republic, 
two medical students at the University of 
Oriente are chatting between classes, Their 
stories are much the same, “We are pobres, 
poor ones,” say the young woman, daughter 
of a factory worker. “Never could we have 
studied without the Revolution. Now we 
will be doctors.” 

One of the things Cuban officials are most 
proud of is that all high schoo! graduates 
have the opportunity of going to a univer- 
sity, free of charge. A visitor can walk freely 
through a campus, talk to students chosen 
at random, and readily discover that this 
is true. 

But at the same time, there are also other 
truths about life on Cuban campuses. For 
example, it is not surprising that a visitor 
who spent several days talking with stu- 
dents at the Universities of Havana and 
Oriente found no evidence of any activist 
youths who demonstrate open displeasure 
with the Cuban government. For only pro- 
Castro revolutionaries are permitted to at- 
tend Cuba’s universities. 

Although there is no formal law decreeing 
that universities are for revolutionaries only, 
officials from Fidel down concede this is the 
practice. “It is obvious," a Cuban official 
explained, “that it would be very wrong for 
us to spend all our money and time train- 
ing a person in one of our universities only 
to have him then turn around and leave our 
country, taking his knowledge to the U.S., 
which is waging a constant struggle against 
us.” 

Take the little-known case of Eduardo 
Heras. A young writer who was studying at 
the University of Havana’s School of Jour- 
nalism, Heras knows well the dangers of 
voicing criticism. He had written two books: 
the first, “The War Had Six Names,” dealt 
with the Bay of Pigs invasion; the second, 
“The Paths Over the Grass,” was considered 
to be somewhat critical of the Castro re- 
gime and its militarism. 

During the commotion caused by the ar- 
rest this spring of Cuban poet Heberto Pa- 
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dilla for counterrevolutionary activity, Heras 
also had problems. Except that Heras’ prob- 
lems were not as extreme. According to in- 
formed Cuban sources, including those with- 
in the Communist Youth, Heras was ousted 
from the university and placed under sanc- 
tions for trying to ignite “‘fractionalism” 
within the Communist Youth. 

Precisely what Heras had done is not clear. 
Sources said he was not jailed or charged 
with anything quite as serious as “‘counter- 
revolutionary” activity, But Cuban sources 
say Heras is no longer a student; he is sup- 
posedly working in a factory and, it is said, 
he is himself now a member of the militia. 
A Cuban Foreign Ministry spokesman, press 
attache Fernando Garcia, would say only: 
“Officially, we do not have any news of the 
Eduardo Heras case.” And he offered no news 
unofficially, either. 

And then there was the situation last fall 
at the University of Oriente, located in San- 
tiago de Cuba, which is near the eastern tip 
of the island, It seems that at a student as- 
sembly last October, about four or five stu- 
dents voiced some criticisms of Castro. They 
accused him, according to other students, of 
being “an autocrat.” 

Oriente students report that Castro heard 
of the criticisms and that a couple of days 
later the bearded Commandante made a sur- 
prise visit to the campus. Castro called for 
the students to gather and soon more than 
1,000 were there. Castro is said to have asked 
for the students who had been critical, and 
he then asked one of these youths to give an 
example to back up his charge. 

The critic, according to students, cited a 
time when Castro had spurned advice by a 
British expert on how to improve cattle rais- 
ing. Countering, Castro asked the youth if 
he knew anything about cattle; the youth 
said he did not, and Castro threw up his 
hands in mock frustration and asked how 
the youth could criticize something he knew 
nothing about. 

Fidel soon left the campus. A few days 
later another student assembly was called 
and the youths who had earlier been critical 
were expelled, according to Oriente students, 
because they were said to have had “an im- 
proper attitude.” 

Unfortunately, this could not be com- 
pletely confirmed through official channels. 
Miss Rafaela Marcias—teacher of biology, 
Communist Youth leader and the university's 
designated official briefer of visitors—was 
asked specifically about the October, 1970, 
criticism from the students. “Well, yes, we 
did have a minor Ideological problem,” she 
conceded with obvious reluctance. “But no 
more than four students spoke up and that 
was all there was to it.” 

Later Miss Marcias was told this reporter 
had subsequently learned that there had 
been more to it, that Castro had personally 
come to the campus to confront his critics. 
She was then asked for the official version 
of what happened to the critical students. All 
she would say (addressing herself to a Cuban 
guide) was: “So he knows about Fidel's visit 
from talking to the students. Then let him 
find out from the same students what hap- 
pened to those who were critical.” 

Still, the fact that open opposition is for- 
bidden did not stop a few students on gov- 
ernment-controlled campuses from voicing 
displeasure with some government policies. 
The students spoke very quietly, very pri- 
vately. And the critics were a distinct minor- 
ity among the students interviewed. 

The most common complaint of the stu- 
dents concerned Communist Cuba's latest 
conservative, puritanical bent—a crackdown 
on students who wear long hair and dress in 
the style of the mod mod western world. 

“I like the Revolution and I support Fidel,” 
said one Havana University student who wore 
his hair as long as he dared—neatly trimmed 
around the ears and plunging in back almost 
to his collar. “But there are some things I ao 
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not like. Some things that are in a way reac- 
tionary and unnecessarily repressive. Uni- 
versity officials and student organizations try 
to use pressure on us to keep our hair short— 
in the countryside provinces, policemen even 
pick up youths and force them to get their 
hair cut. Why? Why can't we be revolu- 
tionaries and still dress the way we like? It 
is, I think, a sign that the leaders of the 
Revolution are getting old." 


[From Newsday, Sept. 11, 1971] 
Cusa TODAY: INTELLECTUALS UNDER CONTROL 
(By Martin Schram) 

The American air-conditioner emits only 
silence, stilled because spare parts cannot be 
bought, All that is heard in the room is the 
creak of the rocking chair, as the poet-writer 
ponders the future. 

“I think,” says Roberto Fernandez Reta- 
mar, “that we have reached the point where 
there will not be any need for future action 
like we have seen.” 

Fernandez Retamar is talking about the 
arrest and detention last spring of a col- 
league, Heberto Padilla. A poet and writer 
who conveyed pessimistic and critical views 
of Fidel Castro's regime, Padilla was jailed 
for 36 days—and released only after signing 
a 4,000-word confession proclaiming the error 
of his ways. 

Fernandez Retamar figures Padilla had it 
coming, that he had been damaging the 
revolution through “intellectual sabotage— 
something no revolution can allow.” But 
rocking back and forth in the office of the 
Casa de las Americas literary review, which 
he edits, Fernandez Retamar says it is also 
likely that the case of Heberto Padilla will 
be a one-time thing. 

A number of leading Cuban intellectuals 
interviewed agreed with Fernandez Retamar. 
They believe there will probably not be any 
more arrests of literary figures. They say 
there wil be no more arrests because Cuba’s 
intellectuals have gotten the message. And 
several add that there will be no more arrests 
because the Padilla case created global shock- 
waves that have left Cuban officials less than 
pleased. 

In the past year, the regime of Fidel Castro 
has come down hard on free expression in 
Cuba. It has forged a firm code by which 
intellectuals are to live within the ongoing 
Cuban revolution. And in the process it has 
bitterly allenated many intellectual figures 
of the western world who were once keenly 
attracted to Castro’s revolutionary ways. 

The case of Heberto Padilla created more 
stir in intellectual circles; but the doings of 
Cuba's first National Congress on Education 
and Culture were every bit as significant. 

The Congress on Education and Culture 
was held in April, while Padilla was still the 
enforced guest of the agents of State Secu- 
rity. But Padilla was at the congress in 
spirit—FPidel Castro saw to that, as he spoke 
obliquely about the Padilla affair during an 
address to the Congress in which he never 
used the post-writer’s name. 

Castro spoke of “sheep that have gone 
astray, that may have some problems with 
the Revolution because they are not ‘given 
the right’ to continue their poison, their 
plots and intrigue against the Revolution.” 

Beaming his words at his intellectual 
critics abroad, Castro said that no longer 
will Cuban magazines and literary contests 
welcome persons who are not true revolu- 
tionaries. He added: “Only revolutionaries— 
without doubt, hesitation or halfway meas- 
ures—will find our doors open to them. Now 
you know it, bourgeois intellectuals and 
bourgeois libelants, agents of the CIA and 
intelligence services of imperialism, that is, 
of the intelligence and espionage services of 
imperialism: You will not be allowed to come 
to Cuba!” 

All of this stands in stark contrast to what 
Fidel Castro was saying in the mid-1960s. 
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Latin American scholar Jose Yglesias recalls, 
for example, that during that period Castro 
once said in an interview with American 
journalist Lee Lockwood: “I especially am a 
partisan of the widest possible discussion in 
the intellectual realm .. .I believe that ideas 
must be able to defend themselves. I am 
opposed to the blacklist of books, prohibited 
films and all such things.” 

Cuba has had increased economic problems 
in the years since, and perhaps, some intel- 
lectuals concede, that is the reason for the 
tougher recent position, No one in Cuba can 
give a definite answer as to precisely why 
Padilla was arrested—not even Padilla, The 
poet says he was arrested only for “counter- 
revolutionary” activity, and he confesses to 
vanity and negativism in past writings and 
to talking with foreign intellectuals such as 
K. S. Karol and René Dumont, who later 
wrote books finding fault with some of 
Castro's policies. 

A number of Cuban sources also report 
that Padilla’s arrest came because he was 
trying to smuggle a new critical novel he had 
written—he says it was titled “Heroes Graze 
in My Garden"”—to Europe to be published. 
Padilla was asked about this on the state 
citrus plantation where he is now living the 
life of a field hand. He denied that his gov- 
ernment interrogators had ever mentioned 
anything to him concerning efforts to smug- 
gle the noyel manuscript out of the country. 
The novel, he says, will never be published; 
the manuscript was destroyed. 

Still, some sources in Cuba insist that 
Padilla’s arrest was linked to the arrest a 
month earlier of a French photographer; they 
say Padilla had made overtures to the pho- 
tographers about taking the manuscript to 
Paris. And then there is another intriguing 
story being circulated in Havana diplomatic 
circles—this one concerning Padilla and Jorge 
Edwards Valdes, diplomat-author from Chile, 
who was his country’s first representative in 
Havana when Chile and Cuba recently re- 
sumed diplomatic relations. 

The story relayed by a diplomatic source is 
that Padilla talked with Jorge Edwards Valdes 
in a room in Havana’s Riviera Hotel, after 
Edwards Valdes had already gotten word that 
he was being transferred to a post in Chile's 
embassy in Paris. Padilla is said to have 
asked Edwards Valdes to take the manuscript 
with him and the latter is reported to have 
agreed. But a microphone is said to have been 
planted in the room and government officials 
thus learned of the plan. The diplomatic 
source added that both Padilla and Edwards 
Valdes were called on the carpet by Castro 
and that the Chilean handed over the manu- 
script and left the country, while Padilla 
wound up serving his stint in jail. 

Contacted in Paris where he is now a coun- 
selor at the Chilean Embassy, Jorge Edwards 
Valdes denied in a telephone interview that 
he had ever agreed to take Padilla's manu- 
script to Paris or that he had ever even seen 
the manuscript. He conceded that he had met 
with Padilla several times—including in the 
Riviera Hotel—and that he knew of Padilla’s 
desire to get the novel to a publisher in 
Europe. “But I told him I was not the better 
person to do it,” Edwards Valdes said in 
English. He added later that “we never talked 
seriously about it.” Edwards Valdes left Cuba 
several days after Padilla’s March 20 arrest. 

Cuban poets and writers interviewed 
backed the arrest of Padilla as something 
that was necessary for the good of the Cuban 
revolution. No one in the revolution—not 
even an intellectual—has the right to work 
against the revolution from within, they said. 
The arrest of Padilla was probably meant as 
a signal to all intellectuals, they said, adding 
that as far as they knew no one is presently 
writing critically of the revolution inside 
Cuba. “Everyone is waiting to see what hap- 
pens next,” one well-known writer said. 

While backing the detention of Padilla, 
the writers were notably less enthusiastic 
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about some of the specific “declarations” on 
the Congress on Education and Culture. One 
declaration outlined the current crackdown 
on long hair and mod western world fash- 
ions. It proclaimed: “We affirm the need for 
maintaining the monolithic ideological unity 
of our people and the battle against any form 
of deviation among youth. We find it neces- 
sary to take direct action to eliminate ex- 
travagant aberrations.” Certain fashions, it 
added, are a “manifestation of rebellion by 
youth”—something that is not tolerated in 
Cuba today. 

Another section sounded a tough line 
against homosexuals, warning that “it is not 
to be tolerated for notorious homosexuals to 
have influence in the formation of our youth 
on the basis of their ‘artistic merits’.” 

Poet Pablo Armando Fernandez, a strong 
supporter of Castro and the government’s 
handling of the Padilla case, was among those 
who was less than enthusiastic about all 
facets of the Congress’ declarations. ‘We have 
to wait and see what happens,” he said when 
asked about the section on homosexuals. 
“Sometimes things are pronounced that are 
then not carried out. So far, after more than 
three months, nothing has changed.” 

He added: “But still, we as intellectuals 
are here to serve the revolution—to work 
within it and to struggle within it. That is 
what it is all about.” 


[From Newsday, Sept. 13, 1971] 


Cupa Topay: THE Party SEEKS Economic 
REVIVAL 
(By Martin Schram) 

Triangulo Lechero sprawls over the rolling 
palm lands of Camaguey Province, a mix of 
gleaming Swedish milk machines, worn 
three-legged milkstools and miles and miles 
of green-brown pastures. 

Triangulo Lechero is a big-time dairy—big 
as the King Ranch of Texas, big as the Great 
Salt Lake, big as suburban Long Island. The 
push is on production at Triangulo these 
days, just as it is throughout Cuba's cramped, 
hurting economy. Thus a special high-pow- 
ered efficiency team has taken to riding herd 
over the men who herd cows at Triangulo. 

Efficiency experts? Perhaps not by U.S. in- 
dustrial standards, High-powered? Definitely. 
For the group in charge of efficiency at Trian- 
gulo Lechero is the Communist Party of 
Cuba. 

“The Party takes part in the analysis of all 
tasks of production,” explained Oscar Basul- 
to, an official at the dairy. “And when it 
sees things go wrong it holds responsible 
the person who did the wrong thing.” 

At Triangulo Lechero, just as at other 
factories and plantations visited in Cuba, the 
Communist Party is a vital element in the 
efforts to mold a sound economy. Cuba today 
is struggling to climb back from a disastrous 
1970, when Fidel decreed an all-out effort 
to harvest 10,000,000 tons of sugar cane and 
came up short on sugar and weaker in all 
other facets of production in the process. 

Since then, there has been ar. increased 
Sovietization of the Cuban economy—plan- 
ning efforts are joint Soviet-Cuban produc- 
tions, and diplomats estimate that the num- 
ber of Soviet advisers and technicians in 
Cuba has swelled to over 3,000, The Soviets 
inject more than $1,000,000 a day into Cuba 
in an effort to keep the economy alive until 
the day—nobody can say just when—it can 
stand and function on its own. 

At Triangulo Lechero, the Communist 
Party overseers have found about 20 or 30 
cases of officials who needed to be removed 
because they were not doing their job prop- 
erly, according to the Director of Planning. 

Among the men who recently have felt the 
prod of the Communist Party is a chief of 
one of Triangulo Lechero’s production sec- 
tions. It seems that milk production in this 
man’s section was at only two-thirds of the 
daily goal. The Communist Party officials at 
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the dairy checked and found that the cows 
were not being given the proper food and 
were not being milked at a fixed time each 
day. So the section chief was removed and 
is now awaiting a separate investigation by 
the Party. 

If the Party determines that he acted in 
ignorance, the chief will just be given a 
lower-echelon job. If negligence is the ver- 
dict, then he will be brought before a special 
Revolutionary Tribunal. 

If the Revolutionary Tribunal finds the 
chief guilty of just plain negligence—but not 
deliberate sabotage—he will be sent to a re- 
habilitation farm. “But if it is determined 
that it was sabotage, then that is very grave,” 
Oscar Basulto said. “Then he will be shot.” 

So far none of the dairy's officials have been 
found guilty of sabotage and shot, Basulto 
added. But some have been sent to rehabilita- 
tion farms. Diplomatic sources in Havana said 
that they knew of several cases in Cama- 
guey Province where people were shot after 
the court found them guilty of sabotage by 
burning sugar cane—which is Cuba's No. 1 
crop. 

Oscar Basulto is himself a typical figure in 
Cuba's economic picture. He is titled Di- 
rector of Planning at Triangulo Lechero. He 
is a proud and sincece man. Yet there is much 
about the planning in his own dairy that he 
does not know. 

Oscar Basulto does not know how much his 
dairy’s big five-year expansion program will 
cost. Nor does he know if his dairy is on 
schedule toward meeting its 1975 goal. Nor 
even what percentage of Cuba’s national 
milk need his dairy—largest in the country— 
provides, 

Who knows? “Havana knows,” Basulto re- 
plies with a shrug. “I do not know these 
things because the state does not give us 
economic calculations. They just give us 
orders.” 

Cuba's much-troubled, much-studied 
economy has been criticized by a number 
of outside experts (among them French 
agronomist René Dumont) for heavy over- 
centralization of planning. Blueprints for 
the countryside, down to the smallest details, 
are drawn in Havana, Dumont complains. 
And a 10-day trip through the countryside 
recently suggested that this criticism is prob- 
ably still valid. 

Basulto’s background is also typical of 
many important officials I met at factories 
and agricultural centers in Cuba. Basulto’s 
formal education stopped after junior high 
school, when he went to work in a nickel 
mine. From there he did a hitch in the Cuban 
army and then took one course in planning 
after Fidel came to power. For the last 10 
years he has been a planner—first on the 
provincial level, then at the dairy. 

“There is no doubt about it, a Cuban of- 
ficial conceded. “One of our greatest prob- 
lems is that many of our best-trained ad- 
ministrators and technicians haye left Cuba, 
so we do with the men we have. And I assure 
you, we will succeed.” 

Compared to many administrators at Cu- 
ban production centers, Oscar Basulto is, at 
35, an old man. Consider Francisco Rodriguez 
and Hector Martinez Brea, officials of the 
new, huge, British-designed fertilizer plant 
nearing completion at Cienfuegos. Rodriguez 
is vice director of technical operations; Mar- 
tinez Brea is chief engineer of the ammonia 
section and organizer of the plant’s Commu- 
nist Party organization. Both are 27. 

“Here almost all the chief officers are 
young,” Rodriguez said. “Some in fact are 
younger than we are.” Both are sons of work- 
ing-class men, one a storage worker, the other 
&@ carpenter. 

At several of the plants and plantations I 
visited I saw dark green Soviet jeeps (used 
by Cuba’s military) driving about carrying 
men in the olive uniforms of the Cuban mili- 
tary. But Cuban officials would tell me there 
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was no military involvement in the plants 
and plantations—that I was only seeing men 
in surplus uniforms driving surplus Jeeps. 

There was just one exception: At the citrus 
plantation at Victoria de Giron in Matanzas 
Province, my Official briefer acknowledged 
that the plantation was headed by a mili- 
tary man, a Comandante Felix Duque. All 
other men at the plantation were civilians, 
I was told. 

Two main problems faced Castro in trying 
to boost production in this “year of pro- 
ductivity”; (1) Many people were not report- 
ing to work; and (2) many of those who did 
report did not work hard enough. A num- 
ber of Cubans felt they had no incentive to 
work or work hard—with material goods not 
available in stores, they had enough money 
but nothing to buy with it. 

To combat absenteeism, Cuba adopted a 
tough antivagrancy law; and officials at plan- 
tations and plants visited reported absentee- 
ism declining from six or seven per cent to a 
respectable two or three per cent. 

To combat the low productivity rate, Castro 
revitalized the dormant trade-union system. 
And through these government-controlled 
unions, Cuba now permits a handful of work- 
ers at each factory or plantation who are 
judged by “peers” to be the best workers to 
buy such goods as television sets, radios, 
pressure cookers, refrigerators and electric 
fans. 

These are the very material incentives 
which Castro once bitterly disdained—and 
criticized the Soviet Union for using, instead 
of relying on mere moral incentives to prod 
workers. Now Cubans have a rationale of 
their own for the switch. “People need pres- 
sure cookers and refrigerators so they can eat 
better," one Cuban official explained. “They 
need radios and television so they can be 
informed better. So the government is not 
really giving them material Incentives. The 
government is just helping the Cubans ful- 
fill their needs.” 

These measures—and deemphasizing su- 
gar—have brought production back up from 
its 1970 doldrums. Where it goes from here 
remains to be seen. 


{From Newsday, Sept. 14, 1971] 


Cusa Topay: A SELECTIVE SOVIET ARMY OF 
3,000 TECHNICIANS 
(By Martin Schram) 

Clearly, the man is a foreigner, Hair brown 
and straight. Face white. He is walking down 
a street in midtown Havana when some chil- 
dren shout mockingly: “Tovarich! Tovarich! 
Tovarich!” 

It is a case of mistaken identity. The man 
is European, but the children take him for 
a Soviet and so they call derisively after him 
the Russian word for “comrade.” 

Behind this recent incident is one of the 
apparent facts of life in Cuba today: The 
Soviets have sent thousands of advisers and 
technicians to Cuba and pump more than 
$1,000,000 a day into the island’s troubled 
economy, yet many Cubans—perhaps most— 
do not much like them. 

“The Russians—what do they care for 
us?” asked one Cuban as he waited for a 
bus on Havana's busy commercial street, La 
Rampa. “I mean, it is good that they are 
helping our country. But their interest in us 
is obvious—it is political and nothing more, 
and we know that. We really have nothing 
in common with the Soviets and they have 
nothing in common with us.” 

Cuba is a very Latin place, an island 
smack-dab in the middle of the Americas 
that has always been culturally close to the 
other tenants of the hemisphere. For ex- 
ample, throughout my trip across the island 
in a black 1958 government Cadillac, my 
Cuban chauffeur and my official “guide” 
from the Foreign Ministry played a sports 
quiz game with me. For 10 days they reeled 
off a string of Cuban athletes who made it 
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in the U.S. “Do you remember Minnie 
Minoso . .. Do you remember Kid Gavi- 
lan? .. .” Just like Brooklyn and Dubuque, 
Havana was for years a city of Cokes and 
Woolworths and Chiclets and Fords. 

Today the foreigners who are in Cuba to 
help with development are mostly Soviets— 
and those who are not Soviets are usually 
Czechs or Poles or Hungarians or East Ger- 
mans. People who drink Vodka and speak a 
gutteral tongue. 

“The Soviets,” one Cuban remarked, “are 
that new colonialists here. They are Com- 
munists, but in a way they are imperialists, 
too.” 

There are more than 3,000 Soviet advisers 
and technicians now in Cuba, by the conser- 
vative estimate of diplomats in Havana. Per- 
haps there are a few thousand more. The 
Soviet presence is surely felt strongly in plan- 
ning and development of the island. 

But what is visible to everyday Cubans is 
not Soviet people, but Soviet hardware. Soviet 
jeeps and trucks and television sets and ships. 
Mainly ships—huge freighters and tankers 
fill the Havana harbor, bringing machinery 
and goods. 

But Soviet people are not often seen, They 
keep to themselves. They live with their fami- 
lies in their own compoundlike areas—the 
“Focsa,” a tall wing-shaped building with 
what appear to be radar antennae on its roof- 
top, the Sierra Maestra Hotel, a waterfront 
place in Miramar, a suburb that is filled with 
luxurious homes built in decades past; 
Reparto Khory, a section outside Havana. 

Perhaps the Soviets are acting subtly to 
limit still further their visibility in Cuba. A 
number of people were seen in Havana who 
looked like Cubans but spoke fluent Russian. 
They were Soviet engineers and technicians, 
it was learned, from the Caucasus section of 
the Soviet Union, near Turkey. They are 
swarthy, “Black Russians.” One visitor from 
Poland took note of the dark Russians and 
commented: ‘This is clever politics, no? Very 
political.” 

Not only do the Soviets live by themselves. 
They also send their children to their own 
schools. And they shop in their own stores. In 
short, the Soviets find themselves in a sort of 
red-letter version of the “ugly American” 
syndrome that often dogs the best inten- 
tioned U.S. policies. 

Consider the stores. Shelves in the grocery 
store for “foreign technicians and advisers” 
at the Sierra Maestro Hotel are chock-full of 
goods. Fresh meats are plentiful! 

Rows of colorfully labeled, neatly stocked 
canned goods. Fish in oil from North Korea. 
Stuffed cabbage from the Soviet Union. Meat 
from Bulgaria. Apple jam from Albania. 
Wines from Bulgaria and Chile. Fliter-tipped 
“Luna” cigarets from Bulgaria—no need to 
worry about the pack-a-day ration that irri- 
tates Cuban smokers. Just buy them by the 
carton. 

Only fresh fruits and vegetables are scarce 
in the store at the Sierra Maestra. A Soviet 
engineer waiting to buy some meat is asked 
if Cuba is a hardship assignment—lf he and 
his family must do without some of their ac- 
customed comforts of life. “Oh, no, no,” he 
replies in Spanish. “Look at all the things we 
can buy here. It is a good life here for us.” 

The Soviet engineer pauses and then sud- 
denly, without being asked, he volunteers: 
“Let me tell you something. There are abso- 
lutely no conflicts at all between the Cubans 
and the Soviets or the Cubans and Bulgarians 
or the Czechs. Some people think there are, 
but there are not. No conflicts at all.” 

Soviet advisers and technicians are under- 
standably sensitive about the apparent ugly- 
Americanization of their role in Cuba. Their 
role is most difficult—shoring up the economy 
of a tropical island republic from a home base 
thousands of miles away. And several Soviets 
interviewed sounded noncommittal about the 
prospects that Cuba would be able to stand on 
her own in the near future. 
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The Soviet engineer in the grocery store 
turned his palms toward the ceiling and 
shrugged when asked if he thought Cuba 
could stand economically without continued 
heavy Soviet aid in the foreseeable future. “I 
do not know,” he said. “That is an internal 
Cuban question.” 

Another Soviet, a mechanic who yolun- 
teered to come to Cuba for six months to help 
repair sugar canecutters, said: “I cannot say 
with certainty that they will make it. But I 
remember in Moscow after World War II 
when we had to wait hours in lines just to get 
bread. We made it—maybe they can.” 

A visitor from Poland toured Cuba for five 
weeks and then commented; “When I came 
here five weeks ago and saw the great short- 
ages of food and goods I thought it was im- 
possible that Cuba could ever develop pros- 
perity under socialism that would be the 
same as Eastern Europe. Now, after touring 
the economic centers, I begin to think it 
maybe is possible—no, I should say it is not 
impossible.” 

Occassionally at cocktail parties on the 
diplomatic circuit, even Soviet officials sta- 
tioned here have been heard to grumble un- 
happily about bureaucratic bungling and ad- 
ministrative gaffes that hamper Cuba’s eco- 
nomic growth. Late one high-consumption 
evening, according to a diplomat from a non- 
western country, a Soviet official complained 
loudly to others attending a cocktail party 
that the Cubans seemed incapable of organiz- 
ing dockworkers effectively. Ships languish 
waiting to be unloaded, the Soviet com- 
plained, and then once they are unloaded, 
the merchandise sits and rusts before it is 
transported to its final destination. 

Despite efforts at organizing some bureau- 
cratic order, Soviet and Eastern European ad- 
visors have also been heard to complain that 
Cuba’s administration is too heavily depend- 
ent on the changeable, nonadministrative 
personality of Fidel Castro. Diplomats sta- 
tioned here have heard rumors from time to 
time that the Soviets would like to replace 
Castro as prime minister (letting him keep 
his roles as head of the Communist Party and 
the island’s military). 

But the diplomats view this as unlikely to 
occur. Castro’s chief economic adviser, aging 
Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, would be a better 
administrator than Fidel, they feel. But 
neither he nor anyone else waiting in Castro's 
shadow can come close to matching the 
charisma of “El Comandante,” the diplomats 
say. And in these days of belt-tightening ra- 
tions, the Cubans need more than a man- 
ager—they need a motivator. 

[From Newsday, Sept. 15, 1971] 
Cuna TODAY: JUSTICE BY THE PEOPLE, 
FOR THE PEOPLE 


(By Martin Schram) 


Night court. Babies crying, kids in aisles; 
pennants hanging from rafters; large pic- 
tures of Fidel and Che and Ho Chi Minh 
hanging from walls. 

One by one, defendants and plaintiffs come 
before the judicial bench (an old rickety 
table). One by one, they are interrogated 
by a panel of three judges who are by day 
a steelworker, a carpenter and linotypist. 

Verdicts are reached in a private judicial 
chamber that is an old scrub closet with one 
bare light bulb, a dripping sink, three chairs 
and the smell of stored fish. Sentences this 
night range up to 90 days; other nights, they 
go as high as six months. 

Demooracy of a Communist sort has come 
to El Cotorro, the small steel-mill town 
southeast of Havana, just as it has come to 
all of Cuba. It has come in the form of the 
People’s Tribunal, a place where men are 
judged by their peers. And in the People's 
Tribunal at El Cotorro one recent night, a 
visitor could sit and observe many of Cuba's 
pluses and minuses, its pride of spirit and its 
problems. 

The citizens of El Cotorro bad filled the 
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frame meeting hall, settling in for a long 
night’s show, as the chief judge called the 
name of a defendant: “Ricardo Elieser, 
Please come forward.” 

Enter Elieser, a thin, dark-haired man 
wearing a prisoner’s unform of faded blue 
shirt and faded blue pants with a gray 
stripe down each side. The chief judge, the 
one who is a linotypist, reads in stentorian 
tones that Ricardo Elieser is charged with a 
Cuban version of breaking and entering— 
breaking the official government seal that 
was put on a house when the residents 
abandoned it to live in exile in the U.S. 

A man’s house and all his personal and 
household possessions become the property 
of the state when he is permitted to flee 
Cuba, But Elieser, according to the charge, 
had come to Havana from his native Oriente, 
the easternmost province of Cuba, and had 
moved his family into the sealed house. 

Elieser says he had been sick with a ner- 
vous disorder and had come to Havana seek- 
ing medical help. During his medical treat- 
ment he got a job milking cows by hand; the 
job paid 106 pesos ($106) a month. After sev- 
eral months, he sent word to Oriente for his 
wife and children to join him. 

“How old are you?” the judge asks. 
“Thirty-three,” Elieser answers. 

“How far did you go in school?” “Third 
grade,” 

“Do you know how to read?" “A little.” 

The judges confer. They do not need to 
check their thin gray law primer. The chief 
judge speaks: 

“All the questions are clear . . . The prob- 
lems arose when you sent for your wife to 
live here rather than returning to Oriente. 
You know housing problems are very serious 
in Havana. You know that the 1962 law was 
passed on how to obtain housing. [Workers 
should now apply for housing through the 
government, or their government-run trade 
union.] We must be very clear on this. We 
are working hard, but we must defend the so- 
clalist legality. You really do not have a 
problem with housing, because your family 
has housing in Oriente. Yet you had your 
wife and four children come to Havana, where 
there is a serious housing condition. This is 
& grave problem. This we cannot permit. Your 
sentence is 30 days in jail. This is the deci- 
sion of the tribunal.” 

The chief judge asks Elieser if he thinks 
the court has been fair. Elieser nods yes and 
is led away. 

“Oreste Quitino Escud and Geraldina Qui- 
tinio Escud. Please come forward.” Geraldina 
comes forward to prefer charges against 
Oreste, her uncle. In Geraldina’s arms is a 
little baby who is sleeping as her mother 
testifies. 

Geraldine says that six months ago she 
gave her uncle a wristwatch to take to a re- 
pair shop. She says she then asked her mother 
to pick the watch up from her uncle. “But 
he told my mother that in order to obtain 
the watch she would first have to give him a 
pig,” Geraldine testifies, rocking her baby 
gently. 

Oreste, the uncle, then testifies that some- 
one broke into his house and stole the watch. 
“What about the pig?” one of the three 
judges asks. “No no no,” says Oreste, “that is 
not true.” 

“Do you feel you are a true revolutionary?” 
asks the chief judge. “Yes, I am a revolution- 
ary,” Orests says, lifting his head high. “And 
a revolutionary never tells a lie.” 

The Judges retire to the scrub closet to de- 
liberate and, when they return, Geraldina is 
sitting in the witness chair changing a dia- 
per. “This tribunal has deliberated and finds 
you guilty,” the chief fudge tells Oreste. 
“i. . We are sure you asked for the pig. We 
have decided to sentence you to 90 days in 
jail.” 

And then a remarkable thing happens: 
The chief judge tells Oreste he is free to walk 
out of the courtroom without escort and 
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says that he is to report to the jail two days 
later to begin his sentence. 

Next case. “Eustasio Alfonso Cruz. Please 
come forward.” A little, wrinkled, weathered 
fellow approaches the table, his dusty brown 
fedora held in his hand. He is 68; he looks 
78. 

Cruz is charged with “clandestine selling 
of avocados.” There is no witness against 
Cruz, no policeman or fellow citizen to pre- 
fer charges. But the chief judge has a slip 
of paper that says Cruz sold two sacks of 
avocados for 35 centavos (35 cents) each to 
a private individual. Cruz farms a little plot 
of land for a living and a judge explains 
that according to the law he must sell to 
the state, not to individuals. 

“Oh, I do not sell avocados,” Cruz says. 
“But sometimes I give them to friends.” The 
chief judge interjects: “All this is not true.” 
But Cruz insists that he gives them to friends 
in exchange for things that he cannot buy 
under the tight rations system of Cuba— 
“things like cigarets and soap.” 

The development of a barter economy 
seems to be widespread in Cuba, judging 
from interviews with Cuban citizens over 
a period of 28 days. It is a problem for the 
state, and the government is cracking down. 
Still, the chief judge tells his two colleagues 
that Cruz is an old and sick man. So he gets 
a 30-day suspended sentence and a year’s 
probation, 

On it goes, well past midnight, this unique 
Cuban court. There are 2,122 People’s Tri- 
bunals in the country, according to Cuban 
Ministry of Justice officials. They adjudi- 
cate all misdemeanors. None of the judges at 
the El Cotorro tribunal has more than a 
junior high school education, and this is 
typical of most of the courts. Justice Mini- 
stry officials say that to become a judge, a 
person must first be nominated by a public 
assembly in his area; then he must be ap- 
proved by the local Communist Party for 
“morals, attitude and behavior”; finally, he 
must attend a course in Cuban law for 45 
days and pass an examination. About 10 
per cent of the nominees are rejected by 
the Communist Party and another 10 to 20 
per cent fail to pass the exam, officials say. 
Each tribunal has an adviser—a man who 
is not a law-school graduate but is more 
experienced than the judges—who decides 
whether a defendant can appeal the verdict 
to another Tribunal, in which the adviser 
will sit as one of the three judges. 

“This is the administration of justice by 
the people themselves,” said Augustin Moya 
Pupo, director of the People’s Tribunal sys- 
tem. “They represent the avant-garde of the 
people. It is a simple thing, but a revolu- 
tionary thing.” 


[From Newsday, Sept, 16, 1971] 


CuBa Topay: A BANNED Duck AND A 
Sick BABY 


(By Martin Schram) 

What with the cooling breeze off the 
Caribbean and the sun tucked mercifully 
behind a friendly cloud, it was a beautiful 
day for a drive along the Via Blanca for the 
professor and his pet duck. Along the coastal 
highway they drove, the professor from the 
University of Havana and the duck, aca- 
demic status unknown. They passed buzzards 
circling idly above seaside radar installations 
east of Havana. They passed patches of thin 
green “sea sword” plants that eventually are 
made into rope and handbags. They passed 
the Puerto sugar mill and scattered 
thatched-roof huts. 

Suddenly a line of cars loomed ahead. A 
border checkpoint manned by armed soldiers. 
Under a shade tree at the side of the road 
two soldiers sat with rifles across their laps. 
At the checkpoint, soldiers were ordering 
people out of their cars and searching the 
vehicles. 

“Please step out of the cars,” the soldier 
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said as each vehicle rolled to a stop at the 
border of Havana and Matanzas Provinces, 
“We are working to stop the swine fever.” 

For most people leaving Havana, this was 
nothing more than a few minutes’ incon- 
venience, as the soldiers sprayed a chemical 
on the cars and checked to make sure no 
meat products were being taken into Matan- 
zas. But for the professor it was a problem, 
since his companion could be considered a 
meat product. 

“The duck cannot go into Matanzas,” the 
soldier at the border told the professor. “No 
animals can leave Havana Province. It is a 
public-health rule.” 

“But the duck has been vaccinated,” the 
professor said. He added that he had the 
papers to prove it. However, a universal truth 
of the military is that orders are orders. The 
duck could not pass, and so the professor 
turned around and took his pet home to 
Havana. 

The fight to improve public health is one 
of the prime facets of Fidel Castro’s Cuban 
Revolution, and the swift crackdown on the 
swine-fever epidemic makes “El Coman- 
dante” proud. Months ago, African swine 
fever was discovered in Havana Province and 
it threatened to engulf the island. Castro 
responded by ordering 410,000 hogs slaugh- 
tered in the province—only 36,000 were 
spared—and Cuban officials believe they thus 
staved off a disastrous animal epidemic. So 
pleased was Castro that he devoted close to 
a half hour to the subject in his 26th of July 
speech in the Plaza de la Revolucion. 

Curing rural ills—of people as well as ani- 
mals—is an important part of the Cuban 
Revolution. Officials have segmented the 
country into 265 health areas, and the Minis- 
try of Health reports that now each one of 
these areas has at least one clinic or rural 
hospital. The farthest a person has to go 
from his home to get medical treatment is 
eight or 10 kilometers (about six miles). At 
these clinics and rural hospitals, as in all of 
Cuba, medical treatment is free. 

The rural hospital of Dr. Maria Josefa 
Brieto in the Escambray Mountains is just 
such a place. The hospital consists of a cou- 
ple of stucco buildings connected by a cov- 
ered passageway. It contains a maternity 
ward with eight beds, their white sheets 
polka-dotted with several dozen lazy files; 
several treatment and examination rooms; a 
pharmacy room; a dentist’s room complete 
with dentist’s chair; a lab room; an X-ray 
room, and an open-air waiting room where 
on one weekday not long ago more than 50 
persons were waiting several hours for treat- 
ment. 

The rural hospital's staff consists of Dr. 
Brieto, a dentist, three nurses, one lab tech- 
nician, one X-ray technician, two chauffeurs 
(to transport the very sick) and an adminis- 
trator. 

The hospital serves the area’s population of 
7,000. The most serious cases are referred to 
the hospital in Cienfuegos, an hour or two 
away by car. But at least 50 cases a day re- 
quire the doctor's personal attention. It is 
quite a load for Dr. Brieto, who is a pretty, 
dark-eyed girl of 24 and who is serving her 
required two-year hitch at a rural hospital 
before she will be allowed to go to Havana, 
where she wants to specialize eventually as 
a plastic surgeon. 

“Here we are under pressure of general 
responsibility,” says Dr. Brieto. “We must 
handle all sorts of things and there is no one 
working above me to help with the consulta- 
tion.” 

The biggest health problem in the moun- 
tains is parasites, Dr. Brieto says. They are 
intestinal parasites that are contracted by 
people who walk barefoot and by people who 
eat unwashed vegetables; they cause mal- 
nutrition. 


But many of the people who come to the 
hospital try Dr. Brieto’s patience. “I would 
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say that 80 per cent of the people who come 
in here are not really sick,” she says. “Treat- 
ment is free, and so if they wake up and have 
a pain here or there or a headache, sometimes 
they come here to be examined. That is the 
way it is, but we do what we can here.” 

That is the way it is with many facets of 
the Cuban Revolution. There is good and 
bad about many of the reforms. Some people 
report for treatment who are not really sick; 
but also other people get treatment who 
otherwise would have gone without it. Peo- 
ple like Mrs. Julia Marrero’s 5-month-old 
daughter, Ramona. 

Mrs. Marrero was waiting at the side of the 
road for a bus that was a half hour late 
when we stopped tc give her a ride. She 
was holding a small, weak, quiet baby in her 
arms. She was on her way to the hospital 
because the baby had severe diarrhea. 

Mrs. Marrero is 20 years old, a small, dark 
woman whose husband works as a field hand. 
She married at 15 and has two other children. 
She remembers that when she herself wes 
sick before the revolution, her parents could 
not get treatment for her because they had 
no money. At the hospital an hour later, Mrs. 
Marrero’s baby got treatment. 

Cuban health officials are proudest of the 
fact that they have wiped out malaria and 
polio in their country and that Cuba now 
ranks lowest in all Latin America in infant 
mortality. 

In addition to hospitals and doctors and 
facilities, the effort to improve public health 
in Cuba is also very much a public-education 
effort. National television devotes time to 
health care, including “istructions fer the 
people on how to brush their teeth. And the 
No. 1 public-health instructor in Cuba is 
none other than Fidel Castro himself. Castro 
often laces his speeches with messages—re- 
peating them over and over, like a school- 
teacher—on health care. 

On July 26, for example, Castro turned his 
discourse on the fight against swine fever 
into a lecture on the need to observe all 
health and sanitation laws. Epidemics can 
strike humans as well as animals, he warned. 
And he added: 

“We must be consistent. We must be more 
demanding. It is neither right nor correct to 
allow a pig to be raised in a bathtub in the 
City of Havana.” The crowd in the plaza re- 
sponded with applause. 


{From Newsday, Sept. 17, 1971] 


Cusa Topay: HAVANA AND UNITED STATES 
DISTANT AS EVER 


(By Martin Schram) 


Mid-1964: The “Great Society” is America’s 
new dream, Vietnam not yet its nightmare, 
and all but two countries in the western 
hemisphere severe ties with Fidel Castro’s 
Cuba. 

Mid-1971: “Great Society” is a punched- 
out slogan, 45,000 Americans are dead in bot- 
tomless Vietnam, and as many as 12 countries 
in the Americas reportedly lean toward lift- 
ing the sanctions that cut off Cuba from the 
rest of the hemisphere seven years before. 

Times change. Powers shift. The US. is 
negotiating arms limitations with the Rus- 
sians and the President is talking about set- 
ting up diplomatic relations with Communist 
China. For all that movement, prospects of a 
thaw in U.S. and Cuban relations remain 
stalemated. The Nixon administration says 
that it is unwilling to make a unilateral ges- 
ture toward ending the trade embargo and 
resuming diplomatic relations with Cuba. 
And Fidel Castro makes it quite clear, in his 
inimitable hard-line way, that the only move 
there can be is unilateral action by the U.S. 

The U.S. position has been outlined before 
Congress by Robert Hurwitch, deputy assist- 
ant secretary of state for Latin America. Hur- 
witch also expanded on his remarks in a 


Newsday interview. He said that the U.S. was 
not insisting that Castro must change Cuba's 
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Communist ways before there could be diplo- 
matic rapprochement. But, he said, Cuba 
must renounce its intentions to export revo- 
lution to other countries in the hemisphere 
and that Cuba must reduce its military de- 
pendency on the Soviet Union. 

(U.S. officials acknowledge that Castro is 
not promoting export of revolution to the ex- 
tent that he used to, but they say, he still 
does to some degree. They cite Guatemala as 
a case in point. Also, they say, Cuba does train 
revolutionaries in such things as the art of 
kidnapping.) 

Cuba's position was put forth in Castro's 
typically lively way Aug. 27 in a speech at 
the University of Havana. Castro said that 
he did not want anyone to think that Cuba 
was “peaceful” and no longer supporting 
revolutionary movement in Latin America. 
Castro said: “. . . We have not repented one 
whit and .. . the path we have followed up to 
today is the path that we will follow in the 
future.” The bearded leader added: “Now, 
our position vis-a-vis the imperialist govern- 
ment is also quite clear. We have nothing to 
negotiate with the imperialist government of 
the United States.” He said that the U.S, had 
set up its trade embargo of Cuba (Castro 
calls it “the blockade”) without negotiations, 
so it is up to the U.S, to remove it without 
negotiations. Castro tacked on his familiar 
statement that his government would never 
make “concessions” to the U.S. 

Various Cuban intellectuals and low-level 
officials with whom I talked during my recent 
visit to Cuba offered a couple of explanations 
why Castro is not interested in staking out 
a warmer position in an effort to win an end 
to the trade blockade. “What Fidel says about 
not making concession is very beautiful,” 
Pablo Armando Fernandez, writer and poet 
said, “It means that we will maintain our 
dignity. Dignity, that is the key.” So it is, too, 
that Cuba probably never will be willing to 
renounce publicly her past efforts at promot- 
ing revolutionary change through violence, 
as the U.S. now appears to insist, Pride will 
not permit Cuba do to that, people in Ha- 
vana feel sure. 

Then, there is another more subtle reason 
that a few loyal low-level officiais concede 
might well affect Castro's posture. By having 
the U.S. continue its trade embargo and the 
severed state of relations, Cubans have a 
visible enemy to blame for many ills. Castro 
takes pains to note in most specches that 
Cuba is under constant “siege” from the 
U.S., that the U.S. is waging a constant “war” 
against Cuba. 

Most Cubans I talked to, as they waited 
in long lines to purchase their meager ra- 
tions of food and material goods, felt that 
indeed the U.S. was responsible for their poor 
economic state of affairs. The U.S., not Cas- 
tro, was the first blamed. The fact is that 
Cubans have few material goods to buy be- 
cause Castro is spending his foreign cur- 
rency on purchases of productive machinery 
instead of consumer goods. Cubans inter- 
viewed in cities and farms were united re- 
markably on one facet of foreign affairs: 
They spoke warmly of the American people 
and emphasized that their complaints were 
against the U.S. government, not its people. 
They said that they looked forward to the 
day when the U.S. and Cuba could resume 
relations—but only after the U.S. govern- 
ment changes its imperialist ways, they said, 

In speaking like that, the Cuban people 
are using a standard Castro line. “We make 
& clear distinction between the people and 
the imperialist government of the United 
States,” Castro said at the University of Ha- 
vana just last month. “We do not preach 
hatred against the U.S. people,” Castro said. 
“On the contrary, we have always looked with 
approval on the way awareness is growing day 
by day among the U.S. people themselves— 
the protest demonstrations against the war, 
the struggle for civil rights within the Unit- 
ed States.” 
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Throughout all of his tough talk, Castro 
has stopped short of saying what he would 
do if the U.S. unilaterally ended the trade 
embargo and proposed a resumption of re- 
lations. Cuban officials, when asked that, 
just smiled and shrugged and said they did 
not know. Indeed, they most likely do not 
know what is in Castro's mind concerning 
that. The situation is not likely to arise, be- 
cause U.S. officials say they see no apparent 
benefits from a normalization with Cuba as 
things stand. Moreover, the U.S. says that 
it will not act without first consulting the 
Organization of American States. 

Castro also emphasizes these days that he 
never again will let Cuba rejoin the Orga- 
nization of American States—even if the or- 
ganization were to invite him back, In 1964, 
the organization nations voted 15-4 to sever 
diplomatic and economic ties with Cuba. 
They did so at the request of Venezuela, 
which was struggling against insurrection it 
said was aided by Cuba. After the vote, all 
Organization of American States countries, 
except Mexico, complied with the sanctions 
and severed Cuban ties. Another hemisphere 
nation, Canada, is not an organization mem- 
ber and has maintained relations with Cuba. 
Since electing a Marxist president, Chile re- 
cently had renewed diplomatic and economic 
relations with Cuba. But the Organization of 
American States sanction cannot be lifted 
formally unless two-thirds of the now 23 
member countries agree. At present, organi- 
zation sources estimate, anywhere from 10 
to 12 countries probably would vote to lift 
the sanctions, but they say it is unlikely that 
the required two-thirds vote can be reached 
in the foreseeable future. Among those who 
reportedly would vote to lift the sanctions 
is Venezuela, the country that first requested 
the sanctions in 1964. 

If the U.S. sees no benefits from a resump- 
tion of relations, a number of other Latin 
American nations do. Representatives of the 
Latin nations said in interviews in Washing- 
ton that the countries In Latin America are 
themselves becoming more politically diverse. 

While saying that the U.S. does not want 
to take unilateral action, it seems that, in 
fact, the Nixon administration does not even 
want to respond reciprocally to gestures by 
the Castro regime. For example, although I 
was invited to Cuba and allowed to travel 
freely through the island, the U.S. will not 
permit Cuban journalists to travel about the 
U.S. Cuban newsmen must be allowed into 
the U.S. to cover affairs at the United Na- 
tions. Once here, they are restricted to the 
New York City area. 

In contrast, the only real travel restriction 
was that the Cuban officials did not allow 
me to tour by boat Cienfuegos Bay, the area 
where months ago there had been an at- 
tempt to build a Soviet submarine base, 
according to the White House. Even then, 
I was not directly refused by the Cuban 
Officials. It was just that when I arrived at the 
bay, I was told, “I am sorry but the Com- 
munist Party boat is broken’—And, for three 
weeks, it was impossible for my Cuban hosts 
to find a boat suitable to take me through 
the bay where they said there was “nothing 
to see, anyway.” 

At Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
hearings yesterday, Hurwitch offered formal 
administration objections to a resolution 
urging President Nixon to undertake a policy 
review that would lead to re-establishment 
of relations with Cuba, Committee Chair- 
man J. Wiliam Fulbright (D-Ark.) said that, 
in view of the objections, he would with- 
draw the resolution he had sponsored, be- 
cause it would be doomed to defeat. Ful- 
bright asked Hurwitch why Cuban newsmen 
were not invited to come here as I had been 
invited to visit Cuba. Hurwitch replied that 
some may come with the titles of newsmen, 
but, in fact, they might be more than just 
reporters. A couple of days ago, I asked 
Hurwitech the same question—why we do 
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not allow Cuban reporters the same freedom 
that I had in Cuba. “We just don't think it is 
particularly in our interest to have Cuban 
reporters here,” Hurwitch said. “After all, 
do you think they would write balanced 
stories? No, they'd write about the negative 
things.” 


[From Newsday, Sept. 18, 1971] 


Cuba Topay: THe SHADES OF FEELING ABOUT 
FIDEL 
(By Martin Schram) 

It has been a long time. Four U.S. Presi- 
dents haye occupied the White House since 
Maj. Fidel Castro Ruz stunned Fulgencio 
Batista and the World by seizing Cuba 12 
years ago. 

Bay of Pigs, missile crisis, Harlem’s Theresa 
Hotel, a go-for-broke sugar harvest dream 
that went bust. The 45-year-old “El Coman- 
dante” has been in power in Cuba for more 
than a quarter of his life, and in that time 
he and his people have been through much 
together. 

But although Castro’s power remains un- 
challenged in Cuba today, the bearded leader 
still is not universally popular among his 
people. 

On any city street, in any remote cane 
field, there are some who adore everything 
about Castro and his Revolution; there are 
others who detest the same, and there is a 
third group that professes unswerving indif- 
ference, that for 12 years has been quietly 
sitting it out. 

There is no way a visiting reporter can 
accurately Judge which group is largest and 
which is smallest. Indeed, it is possible that 
even Fidel himself cannot. Nevertheless, all 
three groups seemed to have sizable repre- 
sentation. 

One thing should be emphasized: Those 
who criticized Castro and his policies spoke 

y. and as individuals. There was no 
indication that their unhappiness was in any 
way being translated into a unified anti- 
Castro effort. 

Here, then, are the three faces of Cuba 
today: 

x 

The apartment building in Havana is dingy 
and musty, with peeling paint and pock- 
marked plaster. A colorless building, save for 
the posters of Che Guevara in the hallway. 
In a second-floor hallway, an American re- 
porter strikes up a conversation with three 
housewives and one youth in his early 20s 
by asking: “So how is life in Cuba these 
days?” 

The reply in a flurry of whispered panic. 
“Ssshhhhhh!”" the housewives caution, put- 
ting fingers to lips in unison. The youth 
points up a flight of stairs and hisses a word 
of warning: “Chiva! Chiva!” 

Chiva means goat, and the youth later 
explains that there is an old goat of a 
woman living upstairs who is the head of 
their block's Committee for the Defense of 
the Revolution (CDR), a network of 
government-sponsored neighborhood vigi- 
lantes whose chief job is to watch out for 
enemies of the revolution. 

The youth guides the reporter out of the 
building and around a corner. 

“Life? What life?” he asks. “When there is 
constant fear such as we have here, there 
can be no real living. That is why we are 
afraid to even answer your question hon- 
estly—because the Chiva from the CDR could 
make our lives dificult. We could get ques- 
tioned by authorities, harassed in general.” 

What the youth and the women did not 
like about Castro and communism was the 
repressive mature of the government, plus 
the hard life of rations on food and cloth- 
ing. “Only one pack of cigarets a week,” the 
youth said. “What is that for a person who 
really likes to smoke?” (Perhaps for health 
reasons, perhaps for economic, Castro has put 
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out the word that he has quit smoking, and 
cigaret packs themselves now. the 
written warning: “Smoking is dangerous to 
health.”) 

The youth was 21, a stevedore at the 
Havana docks. He could have been working 
that day, but he was not. “What is there to 
go to work for?” he asked. “To make money? 
Who needs money? We have money, but 
there's nothing to buy.” 

Ir 

The house in the once-grand Miramar sec- 
tion of Havana stands out from the rest. 
Like the others, it is big and high-society. 
But its windows are intact and its paint is 
fresh and this makes it different from the 
other houses, which haye been turned over 
to students for dormitories. 

Inside there is a den that Is richly paneled 
and air-conditioned. Other rooms are hung 
with tapestries and heirlooms. It is the house 
of Alvaro Sardina Garcia Menocal, grandson 
of the man who was president of Cuba in the 
1930s. 

The family was once big in cattle and 
sugar. It sold for a large sum ag soon as 
Castro came to power. Now, 98 of Garcia 
Menocal’s relatives are in the U.S, 

But Garcia Menocal stayed behind with 
wife and two sons and two elderly black 
women who used to be family maids. It is 
not that he has such a great love for Castro 
or communism, He says, “it is just that this 
is my country and I wanted to stay with it.” 
He is not “integrated” into the revolution, 
as the Cubans would say, meaning that he 
does not do voluntary work for the Commu- 
nist cause and his wife is not a member of 
the nationwide women’s federation. 

He works as a clerk in a law office and lives 
a rich man's life in a rich man’s house— 
except that his family, like all others in Cuba, 
live within the confines of the stringent 
ration system. “I have no problems with the 
government, no political problems at all,” 
Garcia Menocal says. “I feel well here. We 
just live our own life quietly.” 

But a person does not have to be rich to 
be indifferent to the revolution. Along the 
Carretera de Cardenas from Varadero to Las 
Villas, a single worker is cutting grass in a 
cemetery. He does not really care for the 
Castro revolution, nor does he strongly dis- 
like it. “Life for me was really about the 
same before Fidel and now,” he says. 

He glances up at a typical slogan billboard 
next to the cemetery: “To die for the father- 
land is to live.” The browned worker smiles. 
“I am not interested in politics at all,” he 
Says, “but I really doubt that is true.” 


mm 


The hut stands alongside the highway to 
Santiago, and at first glance it does not look 
like much. Part wood frame, part stucco, 
small, plain. Then a visitor notices that 
someone has gone to the great trouble to fix 
up a beautiful little garden in front of the 
house and has carefully laid large stones to 
form a walkway. So the visitor decides to stop 
there for a chat. 

Mario Rosales owns the hut and he is a 
very proud man. He has one cow for milk 
and raises papayas and corn and yucca, 
which he sells to the state for $130-$140 a 
month, which is more than enough, he says, 
to provide for his wife and four children. 

Rosales works hard and well each day. By 
being a good farmer, he says, he is working 
“for the revolution and my country.” He was 
rewarded not long ago when the government 
Saw fit to lay concrete over the front half of 
the dirt floor of his house. “Fidel and his 
communism is good for us—the poor ones,” 
Mario Rosales says. “Pretty soon maybe the 
problems and the shortages will go away.” 

Rosales was asked to give an example of 
what Castro's policies had accomplished. He 
has children who are guaranteed free educa- 
tion and training and free health care. But 
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he mentioned none of these. “Look at the 
honors our great sports teams have won in 
Cali [at the Pan American Games in Call, 
Colombia],” he said. “That is a good ex- 
ample.” 

Among the intellectuals and the students, 
the same high-intensity dedication can be 
seen. Like the 24-year-old humanities stu- 
dent at the University of Oriente, who talked 
at great length about all of the benefits of 
the Communist revolution in Cuba. How 
about the lack of a free press? The fact that 
there are many controversial and interesting 
things that he can never learn about? 

“I would like to know all these things, 
sure,” he says. “But I prefer a press that 
supports what I love rather than one that 
gives me many varieties of ideas and opin- 
ions, What would we really need another 
newspaper for? It would be a waste of paper.” 

[From Newsday, Sept. 27, 1971] 
CasTRO’s PERSISTENCE 


By dint of massive and continuing Soviet 
aid, Fidel Castro has survived to become one 
of the elder statesmen of Latin America, 
no mean feat in a region in which the Swiss 
bank account and the fast getaway plane 
are accustomed adjuncts to leadership. 

And judging by Newsday reporter Martin 
Schram's first-hand account of the political, 
social and ideological realities of today's 
Cuba, there is little chance that the hemi- 
sphere will soon see an end to either (a) 
Castro or (b) communism in Cuba. The 
Kremlin may not be overjoyed about the 
$1,000,000-a-day cost of bolstering Cuba's 
economy, but both Ideology and geopolitics 
demand the investment continue indefinitely 
if need De. And in the 12 years since Castro 
came down from the Sierra Maestra moun- 
tains, he has survived an American-financed 
invasion attempt, an economic boycott, ex- 
pulsion from the Organization of American 
States and recurring differences with his 
Soviet sponsors. 

Today he is very firmly sitting in what 
sportscaster Red Barber would call the “cat 
bird seat.” More than 600,000 potential op- 
ponents of his regime have left the country. 
A security organization that extends well 
into the grass roots denies any remaining 
dissidents much chance of mounting an 
organized opposition, And there is a broad 
and enthusiastic base of support for the 
regime among the once forgotten people of 
Cuba, the rural campesinos and the urban 
slum dwellers, whose lives have been en- 
riched by the revolution. In his series of re- 
ports, Schram noted the evidence of the 
regime’s efforts to feed, clothe and house 
these people and to care for their sick and 
to educate their children. 


REALITIES WON'T VANISH 


In short, Fidel Castro and Cuban commu- 
nism are realities that are not going to dis- 
appear if ignored, even if ignored aggres- 
sively, which is what the U.S. is doing with 
its policy of trade embargo and nonrecogni- 
tion. Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Chairman J. William Fulbright (D-Ark.) has 
long advocated a reevaluation of U.S. Cuban 
policy. Diplomatic recognition of the Castro 
regime would not imply an endorsement of 
its authoritarian policies, It would merely 
signify a readiness to recognize reality and 
deal with it. 

Since any thaw in Cubs-U.S. relations 
would tend to deprive Castro of a favorite 
scapegoat, responsible for all Cuban ills, he 
might not welcome a warming trend. Thus, 
normalization is likely to be a lengthy proc- 
ess. But it has to start someplace. As mat- 
ters stand now, the U.S. will not grant Cuban 
newsmen the same freedom afforded reporter 
Schram by the Cuban government. When 
Schram asked Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Latin America Robert Hurwitch 
why the U.S. won't give Cuban journalists 
similar freedom, he replied: “We just don’t 
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think it is particuarly in our interest to 
have Cuban reporters here. After all, do you 
think they would write balanced stories? 
No, they'd write about the negative things.” 

Since the Cuban press couldn't get much 
more negative, what harm could come from 
letting a Cuban see freedom in action; he 
might even go home less a Communist. So 
the Hurwitch argument makes no sense to 
us. But then neither does a foreign policy 
that has the President courting the en- 
trenched Communist regime in Peking and 
disdaining the one in Havana. 


VOLUNTEER WORK 


Protests over school busing have become 
commonplace in this country. But, this year, 
while parents in cities like Pontiac and Nash- 
ville were raging against the law of the land, 
something quite different was going on in an 
affluent section of Tulsa, Okla. 

There, the parents of 89 white children 
were not standing in front of buses nor hid- 
ing behind the subterfuge of “neighborhood 
schools.” They were, instead, taking their 
youngsters to the bus stop, the first leg of 
a journey across town to a previously all- 
black school. 

What made the scene particularly note- 
worthy was that the parents didn’t have to 
be there: Believing their children were being 
deprived of a valuable educational experi- 
ence by attending classes where “everyone 
looked and dressed alike,” they had pushed 
for a voluntary busing plan. 

For many years, social scientists have made 
basically the same observation as the Tulsa 
mother, arguing that there is a distinct 
advantage for white and black children in an 
integrated educational experience. And, most 
recently, an educational study showed that 
black children attending integrated schools 
in Sacramento, Calif., made greater academic 
gains than youngsters in segregated situa- 
tions. A school spokesman in Sacramento said 
meanwhile, that white children had shown an 
“improvement in attitude” since the arrival 
of their black classmates. 

In Tulsa, a white mother explained her 
interest in the busing plan this way: “It (her 
child's former school) was artificial, it wasn’t 
right. These children will be dealing with the 
racial question the rest of their lives. How 
can they have any understanding of black 
people if they never come in contact with 
them .. ,?” 

How, indeed? It is a question for us all. 


WHAT MY STUDENTS TAUGHT ME 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, recently 
the distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. HUMPHREY), in an interview 
with Mr. James C. G. Conniff published in 
the August 1971 issue of ‘“Today’s 
Health,” made a candid self-assessment 
of his learning experiences with youth as 
a college professor in Minnesota. The ob- 
jectivity of his remarks is impressive, re- 
vealing at once both respect for the can- 
dor and high capabilities of his students, 
and concern that their education include 
the development of a sense of history and 
a heightened ability to weigh evidence 
in arriving at sound judgments on cur- 
rent issues, 

In the article, entitled “What My Stu- 
dents Taught Me,” Senator HUMPHREY 
argues for openness and honesty and 
commitment to a sense of values if one 
is to win the respect of youth. He stresses 
the need for direct involvement by young 
people in the life and concerns and pub- 
lic action programs of the outside com- 
munity as an integral part of a college 
education. But he warns that the con- 
structive energies of youth cannot be 
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totally released toward helping solve crit- 
ical domestic problems until the Viet- 
nam war is ended. Moreover, to promote 
communication and enable the full exer- 
cise of responsibility throughout the col- 
lege community, Senator HUMPHREY be- 
lieves there must be genuine student 
representation in the decisionmaking 
councils of institutions of higher educa- 
tion, 

Mr. President, I am in total agreement 
with the proposals made in this article 
that take full account of the commitment 
and hope of young people in America. I 
ask unanimous consent that the com- 
plete text of the article be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wuat My STUDENTS TAUGHT ME 

As a college professor, the jormer Vice 
President was determined to make his stu- 
dents see. To his delight, they opened his 
eyes, too, to worlds he was anzious to under- 
stand. 

He was young. He was black, He was angry— 
and I was the focal point of that anger. His 
words were shrill and accusatory, even ob- 
scene. 

The scene was the campus of Kent State 
University in the fall of 1968. I had been 
invited to speak, but I hadn’t bargained for 
this. 

The young man stood in the midst of the 
audience and shouted, “You politicians are 
hypocrites when it comes to black people. 
You talk civil rights, but you don’t believe it. 
And you don’t act on what you say.” 

I couldn’t accept that. I looked him in 
the eyes and said, “I've given a lifetime to 
the cause of civil rights.” I related my actions 
in this field since my days as mayor of Min- 
neapolis and my earl.’ days In the Senate. I 
reminded him that I was floor manager for 
the Civil Rights act of 1964—which I consider 
the highlight of my political career. I asked 
him to consider my record and to test me. 

When I finished, I thought, sadly. 
had no effect. Another one lost.” 

But I was wrong. After the speech, he 
came to me and offered his services. I ac- 
cepted gladly. He worked hard for me 
throughout the 1968 presidential campaign, 
and we grew to know and respect each other. 

For both of us, it was a learning experience. 
He learned the facts. I learned something 
about the young generation’s fierce hunger 
for truth and justice. 

And I was to increase my understanding of 
the young in the months ahead, for later that 
year I became Professor Humphrey. From 
1968 to 1970, I was a professor at both Macal- 
ester College in St. Paul and at my alma 
mater, the University of Minnesota in Min- 
neapolis. I shuttled from one campus to the 
other, teaching seminars on political science, 
international relations, constitutional law 
and marine biology (I once served as chair- 
man of the U.S. Oceanography Council). 

Actually this was my second tour at Macal- 
ester. In 1943 and "44 I had taught a full 
schedule of courses in political and social 
sciences, government, politics and philosophy. 

In both teaching experiences. I found that 
the words of Anna in the musical The King 
and I are very true. She sings. “If you become 
a teacher, by your pupils you'll be taught.” 

When I first returned to the campus in 
‘68, some students thought I was defensive 
about the past. One young student leader 
gave me some good advice. 

“You're a teacher and an older man,” he 
said to me. “Just be yourself. Don't try to act 
the way we do, Don't try to talk our language. 
Don't even tell us we're good, because we 
know we're not ... and so do you. Just be our 
teacher. Then we can respect you.” 
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This was an important lesson—the be- 
ginning of understanding my students. 

Not that I believe in letting students think 
their parents did nothing right. I think this 
is a great mistake adults make. We forget 
that youngsters, lacking a sense of history, 
have no way of relating past events to pres- 
ent situations in a realistic manner. 

They think a smokeless factory chimney 
is one more achievement in the battle against 
pollution. It is. But to my generation a 
smokeless chimney meant a factory that had 
shut down. It meant no jobs. We got the 
chimneys smoking again. I don’t think it’s 
too much to ask this generation, as its con- 
tribution to mankind, to help get rid of the 
air- and lung-destroying particulate ash and 
noxious $ 

What else have I learned from students? 
Today’s students are the best-informed in 
our history. I know it’s become kind of sour- 
grapes fashionable in some circles to pooh- 
pooh that, to put the youngsters down as 
merely bumptious and superficial. But the 
students of this generation are indeed the 
children of the television era, the alert 
progeny of the age of instant information. 
They come into the classroom or lecture hall 
equipped with a fund of knowledge that 
students in my college years did not have 
access to—and these youngsters know how 
to use it. 

They are not only well-informed but well- 
educated and capable of doing remarkably 
good work, I feel that their able minds have 
reinforced “some ideas I’ve lomg entertained 
about how we can upgrade the quality of 
education and share its blessings more 
widely. 

This new, more challenging student taught 
me that to hold your own on campus these 
days you have to be constantly on your toes. 
They make it clear that you won't get away 
with delivering anything less than your best. 
And if you're going to hold their respect, it 
had better be more than passing good. 

This is not to say that today’s students 
are as well-read as one could desire—or that, 
being human, they don't have their share of 
other defects. Far from it. I'd say with regret 
that most students in our era seem to lack 
the background which comes from extensive 
reading. 

As a result, they don't have that indis- 
pensable factor, a sense of history, They may 
acquire one later on, but when they first 
come to college they are not interested in 
history. Unfortunately, those who fail to ac- 
quire a sense of history are fiouting Santa- 
yana’s warning that those who do not know 
history are doomed to repeat it. 

The students’ lack in this vital area should 
alert a conscientious teacher to take prompt 
steps to eliminate the flaw. Especially be- 
cause, in our nuclear age, the lack of a 
sense of history could have mortal conse- 
quences. 

Many students don’t necessarily come to 
the educational process with particularly 
good judgment. Or the ability to weigh evi- 
dence and to separate fact from its opposite. 
Or a number of other intellectual qualities 
which derive from the passage of time and 
experience. But that, after all, is the very 
reason they're in school: to acquire those 
habits of mind. 

Today's students demand that you level 
with them. They expect you to state your 
convictions. I tell them that in a society 
like ours we may not all agree, but we ought 
to have the good manners to let people speak 
their minds. I believe a university ought to 
be a place where it's safe to be controversial 
and to have different, and even unpopular 
ideas. I point out that people who become 
part of a university have a moral obligation 
to protect the right of others to speak, and 
to insure them of an opportunity to state 
their views, however, unacceptable those 
views may be. That isn’t the same as endors- 
ing those views. It’s just showing your recog- 
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tion, as an educated person or as one seeking 
an education, that the educational process 
can't work without the exchange of ideas. 

People shouting and demonstrating and 
destroying the decorum of a meeting while a 
man is trying to speak prevent this. I suggest 
that the students demonstrate, instead, their 
dedication to the liberal arts, the humanities 
and the democratic procedure of free speech. 

I had only one problem on campus during 
my professorships at Macalester and the 
University of Minnesota. I thought I had 
effectively gotten across the idea that “we're 
not here to'have a clenched fist but an open 
mind.” I was disappointed to learn that 
while I was away on a trip, a-handful of 
students had barricaded my office door with 
barbed wire. When my secretary found she 
could not get to work, she reported the in- 
cident, but the university authorities did 
nothing. When one of the football players 
asked her if he could help, she said she 
thought it was up to the administration. 
He said, “Pretend we never asked. We'll take 
care of it.” Then he, other members of the 
football team, and officers of the student 
body rounded up the demonstrators and 
Stood over them while they took down the 
barbed wire piece by piece. 

What did that little episode teach me? 
It underscored the need to make up your 
mind whether your goal is effective action— 
or making a public relations impact. Are 
you really trying to move society forward, 
or are you just trying to move yourself into 
a more advantageous position, real or imagi- 
nary? Barbed wire, bombs and other forms 
of distraction from the main objectives of a 
university are just a warped kind of public 
relations. They are the opposites of innova- 
tion and progress. 

Yet, I feel that most students are really 
trying to move society forward in their own 
way. I think we—and they—tend to over- 
estimate what they can do immediately. Any- 
thing as massive and complex as society does 
not, and often cannot, move that rapidly. 
But young people are always restless, and 
rightly so. If people regard this generation 
as more highly motivated to change society, 
I think it’s because young people are more 
vocal than in the past. 

I'm in favor of that. At the same time, I 
feel it is all the more reason why we should 
maintain better contact with youth than we 
do, and on a regular basis. For instance, the 
President of the United States would be well- 
advised, when groups come to Washington— 
even though they are dissenter groups—to 
take time to meet with them. At least he 
should see their representatives. 

My experience on campus has taught me 
that an open President could be sure that 
most students are going to treat the Presi- 
dent with respect. If one youngster doesn’t, 
he will be severely censured by his peers. Dur- 
ing the recent protests in Washington, I met 
with hundreds of students. Only occasionally 
did anyone get rambunctious and say some- 
thing obscene or unkind. When that hap- 
pened, the students themselves said to the 
offender, “All right, knock it off.” And he did. 

Students can give lessons in maintaining 
order when they want to. But we have to 
awaken in them an awareness that change is 
natural—that education itself is change, in 
fact, and that change is education (or at least 
a sign that it is taking place). Hopefully, 
we're all growing all the time. 

Twenty years ago a student wouldn't have 
dreamed of harassing you from the audience, 
but today it’s routine, even from what you 
might call “good” students. It's a way to get 
attention. It’s also a form of protest. I be- 
lieve that elected public officials should be 
ready for this, and that they can learn from 
it. 

I don't mind too much losing the respect 
of an older person over a question of eco- 
nomic policy, or something like that. I can 
understand personal hangups in an adult. 
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But when you lose the respect of a young 
person, it is generally because he thinks you 
have lost your ideals, your sense of purpose, 
your sense of values. And that hurts. 

It took me eight or nine months after leav- 
ing the Vice Presidency to feel that the grow- 
ing response of students on the two Minne- 
sota campuses was slowly healing my wounds 
and bringing me back into a close, trusting 
relationship with students. 

Students taught me I often had to walk a 
tightrope in dealing with them. On the one 
hand, as young people move into their teens, 
many of them are easily embarrassed. Much 
of their activity is defensive, because they're 
unsure of themselves, and sometimes they 
overcompensate by being excessively aggres- 
sive. We all went through that. On the 
other hand, at 16, 17 and 18 many students 
are quite mature, emotionally stable and 
worldly wise. You have to pick your way care- 
fully among people in that second decade of 
life. 

Although many students carry out assign- 
ments responsibly when you place confidence 
in them, most of them are as realistic about 
their own shortcomings as they are about 
those of grownups. You don’t have to coddle 
them or play make-believe. You don't have to 
tell them you're perfect, that you've done 
everything right. They know better than 
that. 

Another big lesson I've learned from stu- 
dents is that campus segregation is all 
wrong. I’m not talking about racial segrega- 
tion alone, but about cultural segregation. 

We have laws now against racial segrega- 
tion, but I think it’s wrong to segregate peo- 
ple in any way—economically, chronologi- 
cally or culturally. We put old people in 
high-rise apartments where they see young 
people rarely or not at all. We put students 
in campus dormitories where they have little 
to see or to talk with old people. Our society 
is so fragmented into cultures and subcul- 
tures that we have become anything but 
“one nation, indivisible." 

To remedy this, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries have come up with a pretty good idea. 
After some study, they decided they would 
build no more dorms for students. Instead, 
students are integrated in off-campus hous- 
ing where they live with the rest of the 
neighborhood. There might be 20 students 
living in an apartment house, rubbing shoul- 
ders with neighbors—the local doctor, piano 
tuner, janitor, schoolteachers—people in all 
walks of life, people who work with their 
hands as well as with their minds. It gives 
the student a broader perspective and in- 
creases the sense of community for all con- 
cerned. 

We've lost that sense of community. We've 
replaced it with artificial pockets of con- 
centration that are dangerously fictitious, for 
they fail to represent the totality of life. 
Education has to be made a living experi- 
ence. Then students can be a moving force 
in restoring to our society many of the good 
thingc it has lost. 

I want to see young people get college 
credit for going to work, for becoming in- 
volved with real life. The way my students 
responded when I provided this kind of op- 
portunity taught me that we ought to have 
more cf it. I have a bill now in Congress to 
get. public funds for a teaching program 
that would assign college juniors and seniors 
to work alongside a city councilman, county 
commissioner or mayor. It would be part of 
the regular curriculum and would be evalu- 
ated by the professionals they'd work with 
in the field, as well as by their faculty 
mentors. 

Something like this is under way already 
in Baltimore and Boston. Under a founda- 
tion grant, 75 students are working on re- 
search, preparing city ordinances and meet- 
ing with constituents. 

This kind of internship program should go 
far beyond the involyement of students in 
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government. Someone taking & course in eco- 
nomics ought to be able to work in a bank or 
in the bookkeeping department of some 
business. 

Students in my course were not allowed to 
write papers about what they had read. They 
had to write about what they'd observed. If 
they wrote on police-community relations, 
they studied the police department first- 
hand, rode in police cars. I wrote to mayors, 
set up student appointments. They worked 
on welfare in the welfare office. They worked 
on programs in the model cities areas, at- 
tended a model cities election, worked di- 
rectly with a model cities planning group. 
For education, they did their tours in the 
offices of a board of education, went to 
classes, talked to students and teachers, 
studied curricula and planning. 

I believe that every college and university 
board of trustees should have student rep- 
resentation—and not just tokenism. There 
should be at least two or three student rep- 
resentatives, with equal voting powers, to 
bring and keep before the older members of 
the board the students’ point of view. They 
could serve as a reliable channel of com- 
munication in both directions. 

I don’t think students should set stand- 
ards for the curriculum or hire and fire pro- 
fessors. For one thing, they're transients. 
They're not there long enough to make those 
decisions in a responsible fashion. But they 
ought to have voting representation on every 
faculty committee. In a nutshell, they should 
be part of the apparatus that trains them. 

Public officials ought to set up strong lines 
of communication with students. Every sen- 
ator and congressman should meet regularly 
with a student council to discuss issues. We 
should talk with students at random, both 
on Capitol Hill and via telephone links to 
school assemblies. 

I've been doing some question-and-answer 
telephone conferences with high school 
groups around the country. This may not be 
as exhilarating as face-to-face discussions, 
but it is an invaluable way to sharpen and 
upgrade students’ political awareness and 
sense of civic responsibility. 

Hopeful as these ideas for expanding edu- 
cational opportunity may sound—and I am 
hopeful—I must say that one other thing 
students have taught me, by word and de- 
meanor, is that the Vietnam war has the 
entire country off balance, This is true of 
young people especially, for obvious reasons. 
They have conveyed to me the overwhelming 
impression that until we get that wrapped 
up, it will be difficult to get them to unleash 
their constructive energies on anything— 
ecology, urban renewal, you name it—to the 
extent of which they are capable. 

Once we end this debilitating war, I believe 
education can look for a new Perclean Age. 
Learning, which is always a two-way street, 
will move away from its present pattern of 
mind-stifling, poorly taught courses-by-the- 
book, into bright, sunlit uplands of freedom 
and personal satisfaction for student and 
teacher alike. Both cannot help but grow in 
the process. 


DEAN G. ACHESON: A EULOGY 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
passing of Dean Gooderham Acheson re- 
moves from the contemporary scene a 
man deeply identified with American 
public life for over half a century, be- 
ginning with his service as secretary to 
Associate Justice Louis D. Brandeis fol- 
lowing the First World War. Officially, 
his career closed in 1953 with his retire- 
ment as Secretary of State, although he 
continued to give valuable counsel to 
three Presidents. To a remarkable de- 
gree, he was responsible for the shape of 
American foreign policy from the late 
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1940’s till the present day, embracing 
some of the most critical decades in our 
national history. 

A man of naturally aristocratic tem- 
perament, yet identified with the liberal 
and humanitarian outlook of the Roose- 
velt years, he early displayed that inde- 
pendence of mind which was to become 
a hallmark: In 1933 he resigned as Under 
Secretary of the Treasury over his oppo- 
sition to the proposed devaluation of the 
dollar. Amidst gathering war clouds, he 
was prevailed upon by President Roose- 
velt to return to the Government in 1941, 
accepting the post of Assistant Secretary 
of State. In the latter position he was 
quickly identified with that vigorous ad- 
vocacy of internationalist policies which 
distinguished his whole public career. He 
supported all-out aid to Britain and, 
later, to the Soviet Union, and helped to 
defend President Roosevelt’s 1940 “lend- 
lease destroyer” program—which pro- 
vided the British Navy with 50 overage 
destroyers in return for the lease of naval 
bases. 

Promoted to Under Secretary ot State 
in 1945, he resigned 2 years later, only to 
return as full Secretary of State in Jan- 
uary of 1949 with the startling victory of 
President Truman, with whom he en- 
joyed a relationship of mutual trust, 
friendship, and loyalty. These were the 
years of cold war and containment, 
marked by the creation of the North 
Atlantic Defense Treaty in the context 
of an overall program of economic recov- 
ery and arms aid for Western Europe. 
While “revisionist” and “counter-revi- 
sionist” historians will continue to eval- 
uate these years of crisis, the achieve- 
ment of Dean Acheson will loom large, 
regardless of ideological fashion. He was 
a major architect of European stability 
in the crucial decades following the end 
of the Second World War, decades which 
were marked by the impact of Stalinism 
in Soviet policy. 

Throughout his long life, Mr. Acheson 
was vigorously outspoken when occasion 
demanded, unafraid of championing con- 
troversial and unfashionable positions. 
Witty, elegant, and impeccable in man- 
ner, he could count a host of admirers, 
responding to his candor, intelligence, 
and lucidity. He became the center of a 
domestic political storm, but the whole- 
hearted support of President Truman 
was able to sustain him in office in the 
face of sharp and often bitter criticism. 

After his retirement, he returned to 
that lucrative practice of law which he 
had followed before his entry upon pub- 
lic service. However, he continued to be 
a moving force in American life, giving 
shrewd, realistic counsel wherever and 
whenever it was sought. In 1957, he ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the foreign 
policy committee of the Democratic Ad- 
visory Council. He advised the State De- 
partment on NATO problems, and was 
involved in high-level decisions affecting 
Cuba in 1962. Later, he represented Presi- 
dent Kennedy in a special mission to 
President de Gaulle, Chancellor Aden- 
auer, and the U.S. military command in 
Europe. More recently, he was consulted 
by Presidents Johnson and Nixon on mat- 
ters of foreign policy and American com- 
mitments. 
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Born in 1893 in Middletown, Conn., Mr. 
Acheson was the son of the Right Rev- 
erend Edward Campion Acheson, 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of Connecti- 
cut, and Eleanor Gooderham. Graduat- 
ing from Yale in 1915, he married Alice 
Stanley, of Ann Arbor, Mich., in 1917, and 
received his law degree at Harvard the 
following year. For a brief time he served 
as a naval ensign guarding New York 
harbor in the last months of the great 
war, He was a lifelong partner in the 
prestigious law firm of Covington, Burl- 
ing, and Rublee. 

Behind his formal public image, he 
was a man of warm personality, quiet hu- 
mor, and unshakable loyalties. His po- 
litical and diplomatic judgments were 
forged in the crucible of world power, 
reflecting a clearsighted and sober ap- 
praisal of the realities of ideological con- 
flict. Self-confidence, courage, and clar- 
ity were characteristic of his views on 
public policy to the very end. It is an 
impressive and distinguished legacy in 
these troubled and uncertain times. 

To his widow and to their children, I 
extend the deepest sympathy, tempered 
by the knowledge that they, too, will find 
continuing inspiration in the example of 
his life and the unique char: r of his 
achievement! America—and™ the free 
world community—has lost a great and 
tireless champion. 


ADDRESS BY DAVID LAWRENCE TO 
SENATE BREAKFAST GROUP 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, recently 
Mr. David Lawrence, of the U.S. News & 
World Report, gave a timely and re- 
markable talk to the Senate Breakfast 
Group in the Senate restaurant. His re- 
marks have great merit, and the wise ob- 
servations of the author deserve wide 
circulation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
marks be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF DAVID LAWRENCE 


Senator Allen last week at our Prayer 
Breakfast meeting had a very interesting 
paper entitled “Does God Have a Purpose for 
America?” He said that sometime ago, while 
driving a car, he had heard on the radio a 
preacher discussing the subject—“Does God 
Have a Purpose for America?”—and the 
preacher was eloquently stating a case in 
the affirmative. 

Unquestionably, the United States stands 
out in the world as a nation with a great 
purpose and has for a long time been trying 
to fulfill the wishes of the American people 
for a fraternal and useful relationship with 
other nations. 

But it seems to me that the answer is a 
difficult one to express in terms of a country 
because undoubtedly all countries have a 
population in which there are individuals 
who would seek for their own government 4 
kind of policy which would be beneficial to 
mankind. 

Our own record as a benefactor of other 
peoples is well set forth in the history books 
but easily forgotten. Looking back over the 
years—namely, the 61 that I have been in 
Washington—I find that, if we trace the for- 
eign policy of the United States, we discover 
that it has been based upon a desire to be 
helpful to other peoples rather than to be 
selfish, to share with them our resources and 
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not at the cost of a piece of territory or 
some other price of a material nature. 

As I think of the first years when I was a 
reporter and spent my days at the State, War 
and Navy Building and also at the White 
House, I remember that President Wilson was 
not the kind of man who wanted to become 
embroiled in any of the controversies in Eu- 
rope or any other part of the world. 

When in August 1914 World War I broke 
out, the United States adopted a role of neu- 
trality and took no part in the supply of 
weapons or ammunition or funds to any bel- 
ligerent. Unfortunately, in May 1915, a Ger- 
man submarine sank the “Lusitania,” with 
the loss of 1,198 lives, of which 124 were 
American passengers. It was a British un- 
armed merchant ship. This episode aroused 
throughout this country a feeling of great 
concern. 

Were the rights of neutral countries to be 
disregarded? The United States sent a note 
urging the German Government to respect 
the rights of neutral countries and their 
citizens when they sailed on unarmed mer- 
chant ships. Later, the Germans apparently 
agreed to refrain from unrestricted subma- 
rine warfare, but in February 1917 they 
changed their minds. President Wilson asked 
the Senate to approve the arming of our own 
merchant vessels to protect American citi- 
zens. The Senate did not approve, and Con- 
gress adjourned on March 4, 1917, without 
taking any action. 

The President called an extra session of 
Congress to protect the rights of our citizens 
traveling on the seas. Feeling also had been 
aroused because of the publication of a diplo- 
matic note from Germany to Mexico urging 
the latter to begin a war with the United 
States. So President Wilson asked Congress 
for a formal declaration of a “state of war” 
with Germany in order that the United 
States might play its part in trying to end 
be War I. This was adopted on April 6, 
1917. 

When World War I was over in 1918, the 
United States sought no territory. It was 
interested primarily in setting up an inter- 
national organization which would deal with 
world problems and endeavor to prevent any 
further international conflicts. The proposal 
for the League of Nations was embodied in 
the peace treaty itself. I was in Paris in 1919 
when it was drafted. When it came up for 
ratification in the Senate that same year, the 
proposal was rejected and the United States 
did not become a member of the League of 
Nations. Subsequently, under the Harding 
Administration in 1921, the Senate ratified 
& resolution establishing peace with Ger- 
many but with no reference in it to the 
League of Nations. 

The effort of the United States was not 
abandoned. Public opinion developed more 
and more toward membership in some inter- 
national organization which would help to 
preserve international peace. Then in 1939 
when World War II broke out, it was recog- 
nized that, since the League of Nations had 
not had power enough to accomplish a task 
of prevention, there would have to be a 
stronger organization established some day 
when the war was over. 

When the second world war was nearing 
its end, public sentiment favored the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations. It was 
formed shortly after V-E Day in Europe but 
before the surrender of Japan in September 
1945. I attended the meeting in San Fran- 
cisco when the United Nations was born in 
June 1945. 

While the organization has been criticized 
as not acting in some instances as promptly 
or as effectively as it could, the fact is that 
many controversies between nations have 
been prevented from developing into wars. 
“Peacekeeping” missions have been under- 
taken by the United Nations in different parts 
of the world, and the concept which orig- 
inated in the United States—namely, to 
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bring nations together in the role of peace- 
makers—has been set before the world. It 
still depends upon public opinion of nations 
everywhere, There are continuing efforts to 
strengthen the organization. 

The United States has therefore played in 
the last 60 years the role of a peaceloving 
nation anxious to prevent wars. 

The people of the United States have 
sought in the last decade to help the small 
nations in Southeast Asia so as to prevent a 
larger war, Unfortunately, the situation in 
Asia and the circumstances that have sur- 
rounded the war in Vietnam have not been 
clearly explained to the citizens, and there 
has been a tendency to blame the Govern- 
ment for participating in an “amoral” war. 

Aggression is a result of covetousness and a 
desire to dominate large areas. The United 
States has made sacrifices to prevent such 
tragic developments in Asia in the future, 
but nevertheless has undergone much crit- 
icism for its policies. 

Yet, as has happened before when the 
people learn all the circumstances surround- 
ing American participation or American 
assistance, they begin to understand 
that the purpose is unselfish and humani- 
tarian. The help given by America to South 
Vietnam is an unselfish act which will stand 
in history as one of the greatest sacrifices 
made by the American people. 

We know there have been two major in- 
fluences behind the North Vietnamese—Red 
China and the Soviet Union. No war could 
have been carried on against South Vietnam 
without the billions of dollars of supplies and 
weapons furnished by these two powerful 
Communist countries. 

As we examine our domestic life, we find 
that the controversies that arise are not 
settled by an autocratic Government with a 
military hand but are discussed freely and 
steps are taken by the federal, State and 
local governments to bring solutions. Our 
racial controversies are unfortunate, but 
there is nevertheless a movement toward a 
better understanding between the elements 
concerned. 

Our crime wave is most disastrous. Again, 
however, it is a result of the failure of indi- 
viduals to understand their obligations in 
life. As population grows, the number of 
crimes naturally increase. But free govern- 
ment in the long run will find a way to deal 
with these crimes and will help to prevent 
them from continuing to inflict the injury 
they have imposed upon community life in 
various parts of our country. 

So while the United States has many things 
that are not pleasing to read about in the 
newspapers from time to time, we do know 
that the people as a whole are increasing 
their attention to the moral side of life— 
to religion and to the worship of God. 

We have freedom of religion and a respect 
for all sects. The United States is a nation 
of individuals who believe in God. As long 
as this prevails, the “purpose” of the United 
States will be to do those things which are 
best expressed in the Ten Commandments 
and the Sermon on the Mount. And when 
& nation can obey the great Commandments 
in its individual relationships as well as in its 
efforts to help other nations throughout the 
world, the “purpose” of the United States 
will have been fulfilled. 

Our foreign-aid program has often been 
criticized, but it is an act of generosity which 
reflects the desire of the American people 
to help others. Long before there were any 
foreign-aid programs, funds were collected 
when flood disasters occurred in foreign 
lands. We assisted the people of many coun- 
tries when tragedy befell them. This is an 
American habit, and now it is part of our 
foreign policy. 

So as long as we practice the concept of 
“love thy neighbor” and try to live in peace 
with the rest of the world and demonstrate 
to other nations that a happy life can be 
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obtained by the people of a nation who do 
not resort to war if it can possibly be 
avoided, then the “purpose” of the United 
States will be further explained to the people 
of the world. Surely the United States has 
a “purpose.” It always has had. It is the 
“purpose” of the individual within its ranks 
who is deyoted to the principles of morality 
and faith in God. 

Emmet Fox was a great Evangelist. He 
spoke to the largest of audiences in this 
country in the 1930s. He was born in Eng- 
land, and when he came to America, he was 
fascinated by a study of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution. He re- 
garded them as typical of what he called 
the “spirit of America,” He wrote: 

“The Constitution contains no direct 
preaching at all. It makes no direct state- 
ments about the nature of man or his des- 
tiny, or of man’s relations with other people 
or with God. It is, seemingly, just a dry legal 
document. Never does it say in so many 
words that man should be free, that human 
beings should live together in brotherhood, 
or that man is the child of God. All these 
things are expressed or implied in the Dec- 
laration of Independence; and the Declara- 
tion is, I suppose, one of the most vivid and 
colorful documents that have eyer been writ- 
ten. It thrills with hope and faith and en- 
thusiasm. The Constitution, on the other 
hand, is formal, technical, precise, and not, 
at first sight, of any interest to the layman. 
Indeed, the Constitution and the Declara- 
tion might be described in a sense, as the 
anatomy and physiology of government—the 
one concerned with the hard dry bones of 
the supporting skeleton, and the other with 
the warm living organs and tissues of life. 

“To understand the American Constitu- 
tion one must realize that it aims at bring- 
ing about a definitely selected condition of 
things. It aims at a special way of life—a 
way of life that up to the present has only 
been found in completeness in the United 
States. It aims at personal freedom for the 
individual. It aims at the idea of substantial 
equality, and, above all, at equality of oppor- 
tunity. No civilization had ever before aimed 
at that... . 

“America is the land of opportunity. I my- 
self have spent practically all my life in Eu- 
rope, and so I come to American institutions 
and American conditions with a fresh mind; 
and the longer I live in America, the more 
I realize the substantial freedom that is here. 
In France and in England there is much polit- 
ical freedom, and there is personal freedom 
in many ways, too—more political freedom 
in England than in France, and perhaps more 
personal freedom in France than in England. 
But, even in these countries, freedom is still 
limited in many ways unknown to Americans. 
In all the old countries, owing to their in- 
heritance of the Feudal System, there are all 
sorts of invisible barriers to the free ex- 
pression of the soul of man, which is part of 
the self-expression of God. These barriers are 
invisible. If they were visible the people would 
get angry and tear them down, but they are 
invisible, and they are none the less real 
for that. 

“In the United States, as one goes up and 
down the land and meets all sorts of people, 
he realizes that these invisible, and often 
very cruel barriers do not exist here. I have 
taken the trouble to study the subject as well 
as I could. I have been in every State in the 
Union, and I have talked these things over 
with every kind of person. I have had the 
privilege of talking with some of the most 
distinguished people in America—with 
prominent statesmen, with some of our lead- 
ing professional men, and with important 
industrial executives. I have also talked with 
working-men—with locomotive engineers, 
and with soldiers and sailors and policemen. 
In the course of my travels from the Atlantic * 
to the Pacific and from Canada to Mexico, I 
have talked with New Englanders, with 
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Southerners from the deep South, and with 
people from the Middle West. I have talked 
with cowboys on the plains and with pros- 
pectors and miners in the Rockies, and I have 
been all over California and Texas. I have 
talked with Negro laborers in the South and 
with highly educated Negroes in Harlem, and 
with Indians on the reservation; and I think, 
with almost every kind of person that goes 
to make up the United States, 

“As I say, I have had the privilege of dis- 
cussing Just these questions with some very 
important people, and with many everyday 
people. ... 

“And so I think I know something of the 
conditions of life in the United States 
today. . . . The first thing that strikes me is 
the personal freedom, and the richness of 
opportunity which is here in normal times. 
The second thing that strikes me is that most 
Americans take it all so much for granted, 
that, in a sense, they appreciate it so little. 
I know that they do appreciate it, but not, 
I think, as they should. They say, ‘How else 
would it be?’ But I tell you that without the 
Constitution it could be and would be very 
different, because these conditions are simply 
not known in any other country. They have 
never been known anywhere else. Only in the 
United States is general personal freedom 
and equality of opportunity an accepted 
thing.” 

The title of the pamphlet by Emmet Fox 
is “The American Spirit.” I submit to you 
that it is the American spirit which describes 
the “purpose” which individuals in our coun- 
try treasure as they seek to make not only the 
United States a better land but to assist the 
rest of the world to enjoy the many advan- 
tages we have as individual freedom prog- 
resses in America. America’s purpose is at- 
tained in the freedom of its individuals, and 
our international purpose is a reflection of 
what a nation of individuals can do under 
God's guidance. 


WOMEN-IN-ACTION FOR THE PRE- 
VENTION OF VIOLENCE AND ITS 
CAUSES, INC. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I invite the 
attention of the Senate to the work of 
the Women-in-Action for the Preven- 
tion of Violence and Its Causes, Inc., in 
Durham, N.C., and Mrs. A. T. Spauld- 
ing, its founder and president. Their un- 
selfishness and invaluable work has un- 
doubtedly contributed to the resolution 
of community problems in Durham. 

In their 3 years of existence, Women- 
in-Action has worked diligently toward 
the creation of a tension-free climate of 
opinion from which local controversy 
can be resolved. Women-in-Action has 
concentrated on controlling harmful ru- 
mors, and acting as an information cen- 
ter to relieve the tension which often de- 
velops in our urban areas. Actually, the 
volunteer group functions as a Human 
Relations Committee might. 

I have always felt that the willingness 
and ability of our private citizens to join 
together to solve local problems is one of 
our society’s most outstanding qualities. 
Thus, it is most gratifying to read that a 
chapter of Women-in-Action has re- 
cently been formed in Raleigh, and to 
hear of the increasingly wide range of 
activities the parent group in Durham 
has taken on. Certainly the effectiveness 
of Women-in-Action will be enhanced 
by its use of specialized subcommittees 
in areas such as police-community rela- 
tions, housing, civic improvements, edu- 
cation, and others. 
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Mrs. Spaulding informs me that there 
are always members of Women-in-Ac- 
tion available to speak, and who are will- 
ing to offer their services and experience 
to interested women in any city or cities. 
I strongly encourage my fellow Members 
in the Senate to investigate the activities 
and accomplishments of Women-in- 
Action as an important step toward the 
solution of our most pressing local prob- 
lems. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the brochure entitled “Women- 
in-Action for the Prevention of Violence 
and Its Causes, Inc.”; a speech by Asa T. 
Spaulding on the Women-in-Action Coa- 
lition for the Reduction of Violence, de- 
livered on September 4, 1968; an editorial 
from the Durham Morning Herald dated 
August 22, 1968, entitled “Movement to 
Eliminate Violence”; and an article from 
the Durham Morning Herald of Septem- 
ber 19, 1971, entitled “Women-in-Action 
Able to Cite Solid Achievements”; be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

WoOMEN-IN-ACTION FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
VIOLENCE AND Irs Causes, INC. 
[Founded September 4, 1968] 

(An independent, nonprofit community or- 
ganization in Durham, N.C., which encour- 
ages and supports efforts to prevent violence 
by remedying the conditions which can lead 
to violence.) 

WOMEN IN ACTION—A COMMON CAUSE 

Women-In-Action for the Prevention of 
Violence and Its Causes, Inc., is an inde- 
pendent, nonprofit community organization 
in Durham, N.C., which encourages and sup- 
ports efforts to prevent violence by remedy- 
ing the conditions which can lead to violence. 

Women-In-Action is a coalition of women 
from all segments of the Durham com- 
munity. It is an organization which offers its 
members a common cause: the challenge 
of creating a community climate which re- 
spects the dignity and worth of all human 
beings, which encourages every citizen to 
develop to her or his greatest potential, and 
which enriches the quality of life of the 
total community. 

The basic goal of Women-In-Action is the 
prevention of violence—overt acts of unlaw- 
ful behavior or the more subtle violence 
found under conditions where persons are 
denied the rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Women-In-Action be- 
lieves that the best way to prevent violence 
is to eliminate the conditions that cause it. 


WOMEN-IN-ACTION—PEROGRAMS FOR PROGRESS 


Women-In-Action was founded on Sep- 
tember 4, 1968, shortly after a public appeal 
was made to women of the Durham com- 
munity to determine the interest in forming 
a civic coalition to work toward the preven- 
tion of violence. At that time, Durham was 
in the throes of a “black buying boycott,” 
and tensions were mounting. 

The new organization worked with the 
principal groups involved, held open forums 
on the problems and grievances set forth, 
and contributed to working out a settlement 
of the basic issues involved. 

In anticipation of public unrest over a 
court-ordered school desegregation plan, 
Women-In-Action opened a Center for 
School Support in July 1970 to provide in- 
formation on the new school arrangements. 
In addition, PTA conferences, parent- 
teacher-student seminars, and informal so- 
cial gatherings were held during the transi- 
tion period. 

The Durham public schools opened in the 
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fall without major incidents, and the role 
Women-In-Action played in fostering a 
healthy climate for the transition period was 
cite ` by officials of the state department of 
public instruction and by local school and 
other public officials. 

In October 1970, Women-In-Action estab- 
lished a Problem Clearinghouse to serve as 
an independent ombudsman for Durham cit- 
izens. The Clearinghouse serves as a rumor 
control center, investigating complaints and 
rumors. It works with public and private 
agencies to aid citizens in finding solutions 
to their problems, and solicits suggestions 
from citizens on ways to improve the com- 
munity. 

In addition to the Center for School Sup- 
port and the ongoing Problem Clearinghouse, 
Women-In-Action has seven sub-commit- 
tees exploring problems in civic improvement, 
communications, education, housing, hu- 
man relations, police-community relations, 
welfare, and other areas. 

During the past year, these committees 
have sponsored an extensive beautification 
project involving tenants of a public hous- 
ing development, held several multi-ethnic 
book shows, sponsored a human relations 
drama which generated financial support for 
a club for underprivileged boys, and partic- 
ipated in a human relations workshop for 
city schoolteachers. 

Another important role played by Women- 
In-Action is that of a spokesman and advo- 
cate for the women of the community. Rep- 
resentatives of the organization frequently 
appear on discussion panels at club meetings 
and workshops, make presentations at lead- 
ership conferences on radio and television 
programs, and talk to church, community, 
and school and college groups. A monthly 
newsletter, circulated to the membership and 
other key groups, highlights current con- 
cerns and activities of the organization. 

Recently, due to the volume of requests 
for information about the organization and 
its activities, a Women-In-Action Speakers 
Bureau was established. 


WOMEN-IN-ACTION—-HONORS AND AWARDS 


During its brief existence, Women-In-Ac- 
tion has received recognition for its success 
in mobilizing the talents and energies of the 
women of the community in a common 
cause, It has received: the Durham Human 
Relations Commission Certificate of Appre- 
ciation; the 1969 George Washington Honor 
Medal from the Freedoms Foundation; the 
Kiwanis Club of Tobaccoland Distinguished 
Service Award; the Carolinas Regional Cita- 
tion of the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews; and the George Washington Honor 
Certificate for 1970 from the Freedoms Foun- 
dation at Valley Forge. 

In addition, the organization has been 
cited by the Mayor of Durham, Superintend- 
ent of Durham City Schools, Chairman of the 
Durham City Board of Education, Durham 
Classroom Teachers Association, Rogers-Herr 
Junior High School Faculty, and the Human 
Relations Division of the North Carolina De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

In December 1970, Women-In-Action re- 
ceived a $5,000 grant from the Mary Duke 
Biddle Foundation of New York to support 
its activities. 

The work of the organization has been en- 
hanced by the participation of city, county, 
and state officials, and by the assistance of 
many local businessmen and three founda- 
tions. But there are still many problems to 
be resolved, and many attitudes that must 
be changed before minority-group and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged citizens can fully 
participate in community life. It is to these 
tasks that Women-In-Action has dedicated 
its efforts. 

For further information.—Women-In-Ac- 
tion for the Prevention of Violence and Its 
Causes, Inc., 213 Mangum Street, Durham, 
N.C. 27701. 
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Board of Directors—Mrs, Asa T. Spaulding, 
Chairman and Founder, Dr. Rose B. Browne, 
Mrs. Thomas Coble, Jr., Mrs. Abe Greenberg, 
Mrs, Eula P. Harris, Mrs, Robert McClernon, 
Mrs, Bessie E. McLaurin, Mrs. George W. 
Miller, Jr., Mrs. R. C. W. Perry, Mrs. R. P. 
Randolph, Mrs. James H. Semans, and Mrs. 
James Wyngaarden, 

Officers—Mrs. Asa T. Spaulding, President; 
Mrs. Thomas S. Coble, Jr., Ist Vice President; 
Mrs. R. C. W. Perry, 2nd Vice President; 
Mrs. Abe Greenberg, Treasurer; Mrs. Robert 
E. McClernon, Recording Secretary; Mrs. Eula 
P. Harris, Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. M. A. 
Sloan, Financial S>cretary; and Mrs. R. C. 
Greene, Parliamentarian. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Thomas 5. 
Coble, Mrs. Abe Greenberg, Mrs. L. B. Frasier, 
Mrs. Eula P. Harris, Mrs. Robert E. Mc- 
Clernon, Mrs. R. C. W. Perry, Mrs. Charles 
Roe, Mrs. M. A. Sloan, Mrs. Asa T. Spaulding, 
Mrs. C. D. Watts, Mrs. G. M. White, and 
Mrs, C. T. Wilson. 

Advisory Committee—Mrs. Thomas Coble, 
Chairman; Mrs. R., C. W. Perry, Vice Chair- 
man; and Mrs. Muriel Bernstein, Secretary. 

Program Committee—Mrs. Bessie Mc- 
Laurin, Chairman and Mrs. Joel Smith, Vice 
Chairman, 

SUB-COMMITTEES 

Civic Improvement—Mrs. C. T. Wilson, 
Chairman and Mrs. R. P. Randolph, Vice 
Chairman. 

Communications—Mrs. Rosemond Cox, 
Chairman and Mrs. Doris McAdams, Vice 
Chairman. 

Education—Mrs. D. W. Jeffrey, Chairman 
and Mrs. Katherine A. Thomas, Vice Chair- 
man. 

Housing—Mrs. Julia Lucas, Chairman and 
Mrs. F. Hodge O'Neal, Vice Chairman, 

Human Relations—Mrs, Ruth Poole, Chair- 
man and Mrs. James Davis, Vice Chairman. 

Police-Community Relations, and Equal 
Protection Under the Law, (in dey .opment). 

Welfare—Mrs, John Wilson, Chairman and 
Miss Callina Smith, Vice Chairman. 


WoMeEN-IN-ACTION COALITION FOR THE 
REDUCTION OF VIOLENCE 
(By Asa T. Spaulding, President) 

(Nore.—Mr. Spaulding is retired president 
of North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and a consultant to The Ford Foun- 
dation and to The General Electric Com- 
pany.) 

Madam Chairman and Concerned Women 
of Durham: Your presence here tonight is an 
indication of your interest in mobilizing the 
womanpower of this community, in an ac- 
tion program to combat violence in this city 
by eliminating the causes which breed it. I 
extend to you my heartiest congratulations 
and best wishes for such a challenging, op- 
portune, and needed undertaking; and wish 
for you unbounded success in your efforts. 


TIMELY EFFORT AND NOBLE CAUSE 


If you had been with me in Chicago last 
week, there would be no doubt in your minds 
tonight about the fact that we are passing 
through a period in this country which in- 
deed “tries men’s soul"; and that an “ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure”. I 
know of no more timely effort or noble 
cause in which you might engage your en- 
ergy and talents than the one being set be- 
fore you tonight. 


NO EASY TASK BUT REWARDING EXPERIENCE 


It is not going to be an easy task, nor 
an undertaking for the faint-hearted. If you 
are to persevere and to do an effective job, 
you must condition yourselves to face un- 
pleasantness and to deal with confronta- 
tions arising from all the weaknesses and 
frailties of men, compounded by the nature 
of the arena of the life and environment of 
this community, and to deal with them 
calmly and intelligently; more rationally 
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than emotionally. If you can discipline your- 
selves to do this, this might well prove to 
be one of Durham’s finest hours and the 
greatest opportunity for good that will ever 
come to some of you; and to those who will 
endure to the end, the most broadening, en- 
riching, and rewarding experience of your 
lives. 

If you will permit me to speak personally 
I have found that it has been from some of 
my most difficult and trying undertakings 
that I have gained my greatest growth and 
received some of my most enriching and re- 
warding experiences; and, perhaps, made 
some of my most significant contributions to 
society. 

I am guided by the belief that a person's 
true worth to society is better measured by 
what he contributes to it than by what he 
extracts from it. 

This is a wonderful opportunity for every- 
one of you to make a significant contribution 
to this community, and one that is sorely 
needed. If you had been in the City Council 
Chambers last night, and some of you were, 
you could better understand and appreciate 
why I say this. 


VIOLENCE HAS MANY FORMS 


Violence can take on many forms: physi- 
cal, mental, and moral; violence to one’s per- 
son, property, personality, dignity, rights, 
etc. This is why avoidance of inflammatory 
statements is so important. It makes working 
together so much easier. 


YOUR CHALLENGE 


Your challenge is to help man emerge from 
& tendency toward savage brutality to one of 
civilized human behavior. It is violence in 
one form or another that breeds violence. 
And to resist too vigorously social and politi- 
cal evolution is but to invite revolution. Man 
cannot exalt change in everything but him- 
self and then expect to live in harmony with 
the new environment which change brings 
about. The rising tide of aspirations of all 
peoples for freedom and equality may be 
damned but they cannot be dammed. 


ONE OF MOST DIFFICULT PROBLEMS 


One of your most difficult problems is 
going to be that of changing attitudes in 
the community. But this must be done if 
the imbalances are to be brought into bal- 
ance, violence avoided, and a healthy situ- 
ation in the community is to be established. 

Somehow or other there must also be built 
invulnerable walls of confidence, trust, faith, 
hope, and fulfillment. Without fulfillment, 
confidence, trust, faith, and hope are de- 
stroyed and replaced by disillusionment, dis- 
couragement, mistrust, frustration, and all 
the consequences thereof. 


BUT A GREAT OPPORTUNITY 


This is your opportunity to be Nehemiahs 
and to rebuild the walls that have been 
broken down. You have “seen the distress 
that we are in”, and how some of our cities 
have been laid waste. This is your call to fur- 
nish leadership not only to Durham but also 
for other communities as well. I believe you 
can and will do just this. 


ON THE WALL AND CANNOT COME DOWN 


I would caution you, however, not to be- 
come discouraged when the opposition from 
any source begins to attack you for attacks 
in many forms are sure to come. When the 
enemies attempt to disrupt you by causing 
confusion in the ranks, by ridicule, and even 
by confrontations, let them know that you 
are committed and dedicated to a great 
cause, and that you are “up on the wall and 
cannot come down”. 

CALLED BLESSED 

If you will persevere until you succeed in 
this cause, you will rebuild the walls of con- 
fidence, trust, faith, hope, and fulfillment 


in this community, and will reduce, if not 
prevent, violence. And the people of this 
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community will call you “blessed” because 
they will “perceive that this work was 


wrought of God” through you. 
Godspeed in your efforts! 


[From the Durham Morning Herald, 
Aug. 22, 1968] 


MOVEMENT To ELIMINATE VIOLENCE 


There is an urgent need to create in this 
country a climate of opinion which will be 
an effective deterrent to violence. For that 
reason, Mrs. Asa T. Spaulding’s effort to 
initiate a program in Durham looking to the 
elimination of violence is eminently con- 
structive. Although the need is nationwide, 
it is also obvious in many communities, in- 
cluding Durham, [To be effective, any na- 
tional attempt to eliminate violence must be 
& grassroots effort; the impact must be felt 
at the community level and consequently the 
climate which will deter violence must be 
created In each community in which the 
threat of violence exists.] 

Mrs. Spaulding’s plan to enlist the women 
of Durham in bringing into being a situation 
in which violence is not allowed to flourish 
would put to use one of the most powerful 
forces of the community. In many aspects 
of human betterment, women’s organizations 
over the years have taken a lead which has 
produced constructive results. The women of 
the nation can be a potent force in eliminat- 
ing violence as a factor in the life of many 
communities. 

Violence has been a factor in American 
life over its history, flaring up and then 
receding in cycles. It has flourished at 
different times and in different places. We 
are experiencing on a national scale, as 
the decade of the 1960s approaches its close, 
a recurrence of the temper and spirit of 
violence which gives deep and widespread 
concern, Now, as at other times in which 
violence has flourished, it has its roots in 
individual aggressiveness and determination 
to dominate, in unwillingness to see any posi- 
tion except one’s own, 

The women ‘of a community constitute an 
ideal group to launch the effort to eliminate 
violence. The gentler sex, they know, as men 
never will, the truly destructive influence of 
violence on the spirit and the body, on mate- 
rial property and community well-being. As 
the more powerful influence in molding 
character and inculcating attitudes, women 
can co much to create the ciimate of opinion 
which does not tolerate violence and which 
restrains those disposed to violence. 

Given the broad and representative support 
from Durham’s womanhood which it de- 
serves, Mrs. Spaulding’s effort can prove one 
of the most useful proposals yet made 
toward a solution of Durham’s problems of 
divisiveness, misunderstanding, and potential 
violence. 

[From the Durham Morning Herald, 
Sept. 19, 1971] 


WoMeEN-IN-ACTION ABLE To CITE SOLID 
ACHIEVEMENTS—THIRD BIRTHDAY ARRIVES 
WITH FIRST AFFILIATE 


(By Michael McCall) 


Durham's Women-In-Action for the Pre- 
vention of Violence and Its Causes, Inc., cele- 
brated its third anniversary at a meeting 
Monday night, and Wednesday, WIAPVIC 
President Mrs, Asa T. Spaulding reflected on 
the group's short but strong history, on the 
eve of founding the first Women-In-Action 
affiliate, in Raleigh. 

Mrs. Spaulding was instrumental in bring- 
ing together a multi-racial group of Durham 
women in the fall of 1968, just as Durham 
was facing what some termed a “crisis point" 
in black-white relations. 

A black buying boycott, sponsored by the 
Black Solidarity Committee, was being im- 
posed on Durham merchants because of a 
number of grievances blacks claimed were 
going unsolved. Their aim was to force the 
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businessmen of Durham to join their peti- 
tion and help gain support for change. 

But businessmen didn’t see things that 
way, and there was a lot of high-tempered 
talk about all sorts of drastic things. 

“For several years, blacks had several lists 
of grievances. None of these had been given 
any attention by the various local and gov- 
ernmental agencies who had the power to 
do something to help solve the difficulty,” 
Mrs. Spaulding noted. 

“The Women-In-Action was formed when 
there was no Human Relations Commission 
or any other group to which people could 
turn,” she sald. A special forum in New York, 
which she had attended, asked women to 
return to their communities and assist in 
“doing whatever we could in helping to ease 
tensions, 

“The specific idea was to work at the causes 
of violence and the whole idea was to get 
women together to do something about 
them,” Mrs. Spaulding said. There were more 
than a hundred women at the first meeting 
on Sept, 4, 1968, as the group had been made 
open to all citizens who wished to join. 

“We became an open forum to hear griev- 
ances from both sides, the Black Solidarity 
Committee, the Chamber of Commerce and 
the Merchants Association,” she said, The 
groups did not meet, but came before the 
group of women individually, and the group 
acted as impartially as possible, she said. 

“We have had a three-year policy of be- 
ing more effective as mediators, and that was 
the role we played in the fall of 1968,” 
Mrs. Spaulding said “We were, and are, a 
great cross section of women in Durham, 
learning and asking questions, putting two 
sides together, and looking at problems 
from both sides, never taking sides. 

“The meetings gave the opposing sides 
an opportunity to air their own feelings. 
Often, when wives went home after meet- 
ings, their husbands were waiting, inter- 
ested, wanting to know what had happened. 

“Our group served for that time the very 
important role of helping to ease tensions, 
to give those who had grievances hope, that 
at last the grievances could be answered. 

“We started by wanting to take a look at 
the problems and to see what could be 
done. We did begin to see changes taking 
place, new feelings developing,” she said. 

Even though the boycott did not end until 
February of the next year, several months 
after the Women-In-Action hearings ended, 
Durham’s Human Relations Commission 
was founded, and Mrs. Spaulding says she 
“would like to think “Women-In-Action had 
something to do with its being established. 

Women-In-Action then took looks into 
such pressure areas as housing. “Each 
month we had heads of various agencies 
speak to us about what they were respon- 
sible for and what they could accomplish,” 
she said. These sessions were part of the 
group's laying a base for later develop- 
ment, and eventually led it into the midst 
of the growing school desegregation issue. 

The new court-ordered desegregation 
plans were sending some into frantic 
private school planning, but for the most 
part seemed to pave the way for the ulti- 
mate in confrontation, that of two races of 
children, meeting in school for the first 
time in large numbers. 

That probably wouldn't have been so bad. 
But there were thousands of confused 
parets, of both races, who for some reason 
felt something horribly bad was going to 
happen. That frustration led to rumors and 
threats of violence. 

Women-In-Action formed a Center for 
School Support, not for private schools, but 
for multi-racial public schools. Women of 
both races “womanned” telephones for the 
duration, beginning the summer of 1970, 
before schools opened. Rumors were 
stifled, and information collected during 
long months of research was put to play in 
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answering thousands of questions from har- 
ried parents, as to where their children 
might be bused, what they could expect in 
the way of integrated schools; in short, the 
gamut of available data was spent to help 
make sure the public would allow schools to 
open smoothly and without incident. 

“A lot of times people just wanted to talk,” 
Mrs. Spaulding said, reflecting back on last 
fall's efforts. “If there was someone to listen, 
to relieve the pressures of change, tensions 
would be eased, and we felt that to be very 
important,” 

As an outgrowth of the school center, the 
group formed a Problem Clearinghouse in 
October, to continue the spirit of having 
some place people could turn to for possible 
solutions or just a friendly ear. The 
clearinghouse continues to serve as a 
rumor control center, working with public 
and private agencies to aid citizens in find- 
ing solutions to their problems. 

The idea of “building a base” has con- 
tinued for Women-In-Action over the past 
year. A number of subcommittees researching 
a number of topics have been working to 
build up a background of information the 
group can call upon in trying to find solu- 
tions. 

For the future, two important matters take 
the attention for group expansion. Wednes- 
day night, a Raleigh Women-In-Action was 
founded, the first affiliate of the Durham- 
based group. The founding stemmed from a 
two-day April workshop in Durham, spon- 
sored by WIA. 

“We held a statewide workshop, and in- 
vited women’s organizations from all over the 
state to come, to share in our experiences, 
successes and failures. We saw people coming 
together to talk about situations,” Mrs. 
Spaulding said. 

“The group from Raleigh was with us from 
the start. This summer about 75 women of 
both races came together to work with inte- 
grating Raleigh schools through open houses, 
conferences and confrontations with prin- 
cipals and parents. 

“We gave them all the ways and means 
that had worked well for Durham, recogniz- 
ing all communities are different. We felt 
there was enough here to give to other com- 
munities in the state to help them in easing 
tensions,” she said. 

A Call-for-Action telephone service is being 
set up in cooperation with a Raleigh televi- 
sion station in providing a civic force behind 
individuals who are unable to get the griev- 
ances settled through normal channels. If 
someone appears to have a just complaint, 
Women-In-Action and the television station 
will stand behind the individual in seeking 
corrective action. 

Women-In-Action has received requests for 
information from as far away as California, 
Washington, New York and New Orleans, Mrs. 
Spaulding noted. 

“Our Durham experience is vital to any 
community because here we have had a coali- 
tion of women come together to work on 
problems and find solutions. We feel Durham 
is a model to be used in any part of the 
country. 

“It’s all been because of the support of 
women in helping to bring about changes 
with as little tension as possible, whatever 
the changes may be,” she said. 


VIETNAM AMNESTY 


Mr. McGOVERN, Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of Senators to the 
fact that a distinguished group of 
American lawyers, writers, and acade- 
micians, including former Senator Er- 
nest Gruening, have made a compelling 
plea for amnesty for American youth 
who are now confined, who face prose- 
cution, or who are in exile from the 
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United States because of their refusal 
to participate in the Vietnam war. 

As I have said before, I think this is 
one important step among many which 
are necessary if we are to bind up the 
tragic wounds this war has torn in our 
society. 

It sees now that the war no longer 
has any advocates. It even has few apol- 
ogists. No one sees it as a noble venture 
anymore. Under such circumstances it 
is unthinkable to me that we should seek 
vengence against the young men who 
have long seen it as a dreadful failure 
of public policy, and who had the most 
to lose in its prosecution. 

We must, of course, be mindful of the 
fact that some two and one-half million 
young Americans have accepted orders 
to fight in Vietnam, even though many 
thought the war to be a mistake. Some 
55,000 have died, and more than 300,000 
have suffered injuries. 

But our debt to them cannot be re- 
paid by punishing those who have been 
compelled by conscience to a different 
course. As the statement I have men- 
tioned points out: 

The young men of whom we have spoken 
here are not the only victims of this war, 
nor have they carried the heaviest burden. 
The government has been shamefully negli- 
gent of the returned veteran. The veterans 
are entitled (and all our futures require 
that they should have) every needed assist- 
ance in education, employment, health and 
housing. Men who are maimed and crippled 
need to have every care and attention sci- 
ence and compassion can provide. And the 
children of those who died or who have been 
too badly hurt to look after them fully, 
should be able to grow with educational and 
healthy housing supports belonging to their 
fathers. 


I suggest that such action will go a 
great deal further than punishing those 
who did not take part to redeem the 
sacrifice the Indochina conflict has de- 
manded of so many young Americans. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete text of the state- 
ment I have described be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON AMNESTY 


There are at least 70,000, and some say as 
many as 100,000, young American men in 
Canada, men who have quit the military or 
refused the draft. Many of them have been 
joined there by wives and sweethearts, and 
some have children, There are hundreds of 
other American men scattered about the 
world, also in flight from the military, Some 
500 men are held in the federal prisons for 
resisting the draft, and about 3,000 have al- 
ready finished their terms, branded for life 
as felons. At least 5,000 men are now in 
military stockades, here or abroad, for of- 
fenses committed against the military's code, 
and another 4,500 are confined while await- 
ing trial. And thousands of men have been, 
for one reason or another, dishonorably (or 
less than honorably) discharged during these 
long, anguished years of the Vietnam War. 

These men are all young, many of them 
still in their teens; most have probably never 
voted in a federal election. Their lives have 
been deeply affected by a war which was not 
of their making, one which—we feel sure— 
the overwhelming majority of this nation 
wish we had never begun and pray may 
quickly end. So deeply felt is the revulsion 
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against this war, that the air is full of 
charges and countercharges as to who was to 
blame for it. 

While men of our generation dispute 
blame, the burden of our mistakes will be 
their life-long inheritance. Are they alone 
to bear legal responsibility for the war, and 
all its events? 

We say: Let them go and let their records 
be made clean. Let go those who refused to 
fight a war that we as a nation have come to 
detest and to believe wrongly fought. Let go 
those who ran afoul of military law during a 
war which many think is itself illegal. Erase 
the taint on the good name and careers of 
young men with war-connected prison sen- 
tences or less than honorable discharges. 

Men who may have violated the laws of 
other countries may have to answer to those 
courts. Men who may have violated the civil 
laws of our country should answer to our 
courts. 

But let there be no legal recriminations 
among ourselves for the fighting or the refus- 
ing to fight this war. The healing and recon- 
ciliation of the nation, its redirection toward 
peace with itself, will be difficult enough. It 
will be folly to make it even harder by exact- 
ing heavy legal penalties from these young 
men. 

We believe and urge that those many thou- 
sands gone to Canada and elsewhere should 
be allowed to return freed of any legal im- 
pediments and invited to share here the op- 
portunities and responsibilities of building 
a better nation. 

The alternative would be a class of politi- 
cal exiles, haunting us for decade after dec- 
ade. If there is statesmanship left among us, 
we will move now to prevent that grim 
prospect. 

We recognize that what we propose might 
be a de facto repeal of the draft. As to that 
(and setting to one side for now the morality 
and constitutionality of a draft for an unde- 
clared war), we say that this matter of am- 
nesty and mutual pardon should be an im- 
portant element in the discussion of the 
winding down of the war to be debated and 
resolved along with other issues. In any event, 
that which we propose should be done, at 
the latest, shortly after an armistice in Viet- 
nam, whether that be proclaimed or de 
facto. 

Surely a republic which granted amnesty 
after the Civil War to soldiers who fought in 
rebellion against it will want to do no less 
for these men whose offense has been only 
that they refused to fight in an undeclared 
and unpopular war, thousands of miles from 
our own shores. With that precedent, and for 
this far lesser offense, surely we shall want to 
act more promptly. 

The young men of whom we have spoken 
here are not the only victims of this war, nor 
have they carried the heaviest burden. The 
government has been shamefully negligent 
of the returned veteran. The veterans are 
entitled (and all our futures require that 
they should have) every needed assistance 
in education, employment, health and hous- 
ing. Men who were maimed and crippled need 
to have every care and attention science and 
compassion can provide. And the children of 
those who died or who have been too badly 
hurt to look after them fully, should be able 
to grow with educational and health and 
housing supports belonging to their fathers. 

We address this petition to Congress, in 
the hope and expectation that it will act; 
to the President, with similar hope and ex- 
pectation; to those who aspire to be Presi- 
dent, with conviction that here is a good 
cause for courageous statesmanship; to the 
public, in the belief that it will want to 
restore unity among us all; and to the young 
men whose lives haye been dominated by 
this war, in confidence that they, wherever 
they are, are already concerned with the 
making of a better America. 
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Kenneth B. Clark, Professor of Social Psy- 
chology, City University of New York; Presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Applied Research Center. 

Robert Coles, psychiatrist, Harvard Uni- 
versity; author. 

Leslie Dunbar, Executive Director, The 
Field Foundation. 

Erik H. Erikson, psychoanalyst and author. 

Willard Gaylin, Professor of Psychiatry and 
Law, Columbia University. 

Ernest Gruening, former U.S. Senator from 
Alaska. 

M. Carl Holman. 

James M. Lawson, Jr., Executive Board, 
Committee of Southern Churchmen; Direc- 
tor-designate, Institute for Nonviolent Ac- 
tion, Atianta. 

Benjamin E. Mays, President, Board of 
Education, Atlanta, Georgia; President Emer- 
itus, Morehouse College. 

Charies Morgan, Jr., Southern Regional Di- 
rector, American Civil Liberties Union. 

Charles O. Porter, former U.S. Congressman 
from Oregon; Chairman, National Committee 
for Amnesty Now. 

Joseph L. Rauh, Jr., attorney; Counsel, 
Leadership Conference on Civil Rights. 

Milton J. E. Senn, Sterling Professor 
Emeritus of Pediatrics and Psychiatry, Yale 
University. 

Charles E. Silberman, author. 

Raymond M. Wheeler, physician; Presi- 
dent, Southern Regional Council. 

Andrew J. Young, Chairman, Human Re- 
lations Commission, City of Atlanta; former 
Executive Director, Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference. 


ABM DEBATE 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, many 
Senators noted an article in the Wash- 
ington Post last Friday, commenting on 
a report by an ad hoc committee of the 
Operations Research Society of America. 
I find that report and the action by 
ORSA to raise serious questions for Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

The committee acted, following a let- 
ter from one of its members who had 
played an active role in support of the 
ABM, to investigate the conduct of sev- 
eral non-ORSA scientists who had been 
opposed to the ABM during the debate 
2 years ago. 

I find the entire concept of an investi- 
gation into the conduct of others during 
a public debate, particularly when the 
investigation is only of one side of the 
debate and particularly when it examines 
only carefully selected elements, to be 
repugnant. What is at stake is the ability 
of Congress and the public to acquire 
adequate information outside the Penta- 
gon, outside the lines of official policy. 

The ABM debate marked a watershed 
in defense policymaking. It marked the 
first time that a public debate occurred 
in which Congress was able to confront 
the Pentagon with technical expertise of 
its own. That debate made evident the 
Pentagon’s fallibility, and it has had a 
tremendous impact in producing more 
rigorous examination of Defense budget 
requests, both in committee and on the 
floor of the Senate. 

The men who were singled out in this 
report, Drs. Jerome Wiesner, Steven 
Weinberg, George Rathjens, and Ralph 
Lapp, are eminent scientists whose long 
and distinguished careers have combined 
excellence in the academic world and in 
public service. I fear that regardless of 
the intent of the ORSA committee, the 
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possible consequences of this report could 
be to intimidate individuals from testi- 
fying in opposition to official Govern- 
ment policy. Why should they expose 
themselves to such an inquiry? They 
have nothing to gain and a great deal to 
lose. But the final result would be a con- 
siderable loss for the Congress and the 
American public. 

Because of the importance of this mat- 
ter, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor the article sum- 
marizing the report and commentary by 
Drs. Lapp, Wiesner, Weinberg, and 
Rathjens. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


COLLEAGUES CRITICIZE ANTI-ABM SCIENTISTS 
(By Michael Getler) 


Prominent scientists who led the attack 
two years ago against the Safeguard ABM 
project have now been criticized for the 
quality of their presentations before Con- 
gress and in the press during the ABM 
debate. 

The criticism is contained in a lengthy 
report, to be released today, by a seven-mem- 
ber Ad Hoc Committee on Professional Stand- 
ards of the Operations Research Society of 
America (ORSA). 

Among those scientists whose work has 
been specifically challenged in the 135-page 
report are: Dr, Jerome B. Wiesner, provost of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Dr. George W. Rathjens, visiting professor of 
political science at MIT; Dr. Steven Wein- 
berg, a physics professor at MIT, and Dr. 
Ralph Lapp, an author and nuclear physicist. 

In a summary of its findings after 21 
months of studying the record of the ABM 
debate, the committee states: 

“The evidence strongly supports the dis- 
turbing conclusion that when prominent ex- 
perts outside the administration supported 
their opinions on Safeguard development 
with arguments or results of an operations- 
research nature, these analyses were often 
inappropriate, misleading or factually in er- 
ror.” 

“Quite often,” the report goes on, "the 
misleading nature of an analysis is not ap- 
parent on a superficial reading. Because of 
this, poor analysis can be quite effective in 
public debate.” 

The committee said it also found some 
“shortcomings in the analysis of the ABM 
situation provided by Pentagon officials and 
their supporters. But “they nowhere near 
equalled the cumulative mass of inadequacies 
compiled by the operation.” 

The 1969 fight over the Safeguard system 
to defend U.S. land-based missiles against 
Soviet attack was the most intensive battle 
ever waged in Congress over a single weapon 
system. The administration, which sup- 
ported the development of Safeguard, won 
that battle by a vote of 51-50. Vice President 
Agnew cast the deciding vote. 

The pro and anti-Safeguard forces used 
many devices to affect the outcome. There 
were campaigns to fill up newspaper letters- 
to-the-editor columns, There were full-page 
newspaper advertisements, books, magazine 
articles, television debates. And through it 
all there was a procession of prominent 
scientist lining up on both sides of the issue. 
Rathjens, Weisner, Weinberg and Lapp led 
the scientific assault against Safeguard. 

The stakes seemed to be enormous. On the 
one hand, billions of dollars in defense con- 
tracts were involved and that meant many 
thousands of jobs as well as profit poten- 
tials. 

Beyond that, the debate had heavy politi- 
cal overtones. It pitted the Nixon adminis- 
tration against its critics, the ‘“military- 
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industrial complex” those who 
would divert military funds to domestic 
purposes. In a vague sense, it was a “liberal” 
versus “conservative” confrontation. 

Finally, there was the issue of “national 
survival.” Safeguard, said the administra- 
tion, was essential to the security of the 
nation. Its critics said it was an unworkable 
weapons system that would merely fuel the 
arms race and add to insecurity. 

The report by the ORSA committee was, 
in effect, a reprimand to the several scien- 
tists criticized. It was administered by a 
body of their peers. 

ORSA undertook its investigation of the 
matter at the suggestion of Dr, Albert Wohl- 
stetter, a University of Chicago professor. 
Wohistetter, one of the prominent academi- 
cians who supported the Safeguard project, 
said the study should deal with “profes- 
sional standards and professional ethics and 
the responsibility of those who engage in 
operations research not to mislead ... (the) 
lay public by distortion of facts . . A: 

He urged that the study not focus on the 
merits of Safeguard and the ORSA com- 
mittee says it followed his advice. It dealt 
only with “faulty professional practices” 
and was unanimous in its findings on 
the performance of Rathjens, Wiesner and 
others in the debate. But the organization's 
president, Robert E. Machol, said in an intro- 
duction to the findings that the committee 
was still “divided on the merits of “Safe- 
guard.” 

Machol had one compliment for the scien- 
tists criticized by the ORSA committee. The 
country, he said, owes a “debt of gratitude” 
to all the “public-spirited men” who took 
part in the ABM debate. 

ORSA founded in 1952, has about 8,000 
members. They are employed by universities, 
private companies and the government. Their 
work involves observation, analysis and pre- 
dictions about the workability of highly com- 
plex systems. The government is a major pur- 
chaser of their services. 

The ORSA committee focused its study on 
one central issue in the Safeguard debate: 
Would the 1,000 U.S. Minuteman missiles 
be vulnerable to an attack by Soviet missiles 
without the protection of Safeguard? 

On that point, the committee concluded 
that Rathjens, in his anti-Safeguard argu- 
ments, “ignored readily available classified 
material and used instead nonrelevant un- 
classified material in situations in which the 
more valid classified data would have sub- 
stantially weakened his case.” 

Another conclusion was that Rathjens used 
a faulty method in arriving at an estimate of 
the numbers of individual warheads that 
could be carried by a single Soviet SS-9 mis- 
sile. As æ result, the committee said, Rath- 
jens wound up “substantially underestimat- 
ing the SS-9 delivery capability.” 

Other committee criticisms of Rathjens in- 
cluded a judgment that he overestimated the 
ability of Minuteman silos to withstand at- 
tack, that he used “invalid” techniques in 
estimating the effectiveness of Soviet missiles 
against U.S. missile silos and that he was 
over-optimistic in his estimates of how many 
U.S. missiles could survive a Soviet attack. 
Rathjens said in the debates that 25 per 
cent of the Minutemen missiles could survive 
an attack by 500 SS-9s without Safeguard. 
Wohlstetter, whose techniques were approved 
by the review committee, put the number 
at 5 per cent. 

The committee criticized Wiesner of MIT 
for accusing the Defense Department’s top 
scientist, Dr. John S. Foster, of having “al- 
tered" data to gain support for Safeguard. 
Wiesner made the accusation at a Senate 
hearing on May 14, 1969. He said Foster at one 
point claimed that Soviets had only 500 
SS-9 missiles and at another point raised 
the figure to 600. 

The charge was unfair, the committee said, 
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since Foster was talking about estimates for 
different years. 

Wiesner and Dr. Steven Weinberg were 
further criticized for “ascribing official va- 
lHdity” to an estimate of the “kill probability 
of an SS-9 if they were used against Minute- 
man silos. The committee points out that the 
Pentagon provided a range of estimates and 
that some of them were higher than the one 
picked by the MIT scientists. 

The criticism of Lapp, a popular author on 
scientific subjects, involved three matters. 
The committee said Lapp underestimated 
the number of multiple-warheads the Soviets 
would have and the reliability of their mis- 
siles. He also is accused of assigning a “‘gross- 
ly inefficient” targeting doctrine to Soviet 
war planners. 

Wiesner, Rathjens and Weiberg, none of 
whom are ORSA members, were asked to 
comment on the report by the committee, 
but declined to do so, The three MIT scien- 
tists said they “found nothing in the report 
to cause us to change our views”—as out- 
lined in a letter on Dec. 22, 1969, at the out- 
set of the project—“About the absurdity of 
the enterprise.” 

In their 1969 letter to ORSA, the MIT 
scientists maintained that the ABM debate 
could not be judged according to the stand- 
ards of operations research, and that it was 
doubtful ORSA had the resources to carry 
out such an inquiry. 

Such an inquiry, they maintained, would 
have to deal with the administration's shift- 
ing rationale for Safeguard, derivation of in- 
telligence estimates, “and the possibility that 
it selectively released classified information 
to make its case.” 

The trio said that it is also important to 
find out “whether or not administration 
statements, regarding the threat to our total 
retaliatory capability and Safeguard’s effec- 
tiveness in countering any such threat, were 
misleading to the Congress and the public.” 

“We believe,” the MIT group wrote in 1969, 
“that the ABM debate has been one of the 
most salutary developments in American 
political life.” Such an inquiry as was then 
being proposed, they wrote, “could well ap- 
pear to the nation as an ugly resurgence of 
those attacks on civil liberties and dissent 
that were far too common 15 years ago.” 

The committee, in its study, did investi- 
gate Dr. Foster's presentations and did criti- 
cize the defense research chief for “using a 
type of model and a set of data that tended 
to underestimate the expected number of 
surviving Minutemen.” The net result of 
Foster’s alleged errors, however did not 
amount to much. 

The seven-man ad hoc committee in- 
cluded four former presidents of the ORSA. 

Chairman was Thomas E. Caywood of the 
Caywood-Schiller Div. of A. T. Kerney & Co. 
Other members, in addition to Berger, were 
Joseph H. Engel, University of Chicago; John 
F. Magee, Arthur D. Little, Inc.; Hugh J. 
Miser, University of Massachusetts; and Ro- 
bert M. Thrall, Rice University. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECH- 
NOLOGY, 
Cambridge, Mass., September 29, 1971. 
Senator Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: The Operations 
Research Society of America is publishing in 
the September issue of its journal a critique 
of the debate on the ABM which I anticipate 
might get some press coverage or which might 
elicit comments on the floor from some of 
your colleagues. 

It is the view of Jerome Wiesner, Steven 
Weinberg and myself that this attack by 
the Operations Research Society can be very 
properly construed as an attempt to intimi- 
date witnesses who might be called on or 
wish to appear before congressional commit- 
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tees in opposition to administration pro- 
grams. That being the case, we feel that you 
may share some of the annoyance we feel at 
having been irresponsibly attacked as we 
have been. 

We certainly do not want to stimulate any 
response to the report but felt we should 
provide you with some comments we have 
prepared in anticipation that you may want 
to respond if other raise the issue. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. W. RaTHJENS. 
COMMENTS ON THE Ap Hoc ORSA COMMIT- 
TEE REPORT ON PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 

In the fall of 1969 we were informed that 
the Operations Research Society of America 
was contemplating an investigation of cer- 
tain aspects of the debate on the question of 
whether or not the United States should 
deploy an ABM system, in particular into 
our participation in the controversy. We were 
called twice in connection with the pro- 
posed inquiry, and on both occasions strongly 
advised against the Socilety’s carrying out its 
inquiry. Finally, we wrote the Society ex- 
plaining in more detail why we thought their 
proposal was ill-advised and why we did not 
wish to be involved. Our letter of December 
22, 1969 follows: 

“Mr. Wohlstetter’s letter to you, asking for 
an inquiry into the professional conduct of 
those involved in the ABM debate, identi 
fied the three of us as having been contri 
butors whose conduct he questions. We have 
therefore decided to respond jointly to your 
Jetter to one of us (Rathjens). 

“We believe that the recent ABM debate 
was one of the most salutary developments in 
American political life in recent years and 
have been most pleased that we were in a 
position, along with many of our colleagues, 
to play what we have regarded as an infor- 
mative and constructive role in that debate. 
Any general inquiry which would widen the 
public’s understanding of the issues would 
be welcomed by us. However, we feel that for 
the Operations Research Society of America 
to carry out an inquiry into the ABM debate 
along the lines suggested by Mr. Wohistetter 
would be absurd. 

Neither the debate as a whole, nor any 
significant part of it, can be usefully judged 
according to the standards of operations re- 
search. This was not a debate between our- 
selves and Mr. Wohlstetter, or between any 
fixed groups of scholars with recognized 
spokesmen. Rather, the burden of proof for 
the Safeguard deployment was carried pri- 
marily by members of the Administration, 
and it was their frequently shifting and con- 
tradictory statements with which ABM op- 
ponents had to deal. Also, there never was 
any general agreement on the technological 
facts underlying the debate. Rather, the 
calculations of ABM opponents had to be 
based on technical and intelligence informa- 
tion which was gradually being released by 
the Administration as the debate proceeded. 
Some of this information seemed to many 
scientists to be incorrect or incomplete. 
Therefore, the operations research aspects of 
the debate became inextricably linked with, 
and indeed probably less important than, 
judgments on such technical issues as the 
expected reliability of various system com- 
ponents; the inadequacy of the state of the 
art in computer technology; the reliability of 
cost estimates; the feasibility of alternatives 
to Safeguard; the efficacy of ABM counter- 
measures; the possibilities for re-program- 
ming offensive and defensive missiles; etc. 

The scope of the inquiry outlined by Mr. 
Wohlstetter is far too narrow. Any even- 
handed inquiry ought to look in considerable 
detail into the argument and analysis offered 
by members of the Administration, par- 
ticularly Messrs. Laird, Packard, and Foster. 
It should examine not only the technical 
details of these statements, but also such 
matters as the Administration's shifting 
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rationale for its decision, its derivation of 
intelligence estimates, and the possibility 
that it selectively released classified informa- 
tion to make its case. Also important is the 
question whether or not Administration 
statements, regarding the threat to our total 
retaliatory capability and Safeguard's effec- 
tiveness in countering any such threat, were 
misleading to the Congress and the public. 
The role of outside consultants such as 
Mr. Wohlstetter was definitely secondary, 
but the extent to which they received sup- 
port from the Department ot Defense, and 
the use of Air Force aircraft to transport 
them to public debates, should also be 
examined. Most of these matters are far out- 
side the scope of operations research, but to 
ignore them in an inquiry into the ABM 
debate would be to slant the inquiry and 
mislead the public. 

Finally, we are in doubt as to the resources 
of the Operations Research Society of Amer- 
ica to carry out such an inquiry, and as to 
the procedures to be followed. What similar 
investigations have been sponsored by the 
Society, and what procedural guidelines have 
been established? Would all parties have the 
right to cross-examination of all other par- 
ties? How would you deal with classified ma- 
terial including the development of intelli- 
gence estimates? 

Do you intend to limit your inquiry to the 
conduct of members of your Society? Ob- 
viously not, if you propose to look into our 
participation in the debate since we are not 
members. (We would note in this connection 
that even the Spanish Inquisition reserved 
the charge of heresy for those who had been 
baptized!) If you do not intend to restrict 
your inquiry to the conduct of your member- 
ship, on what authority do you presume to 
expand it, and where do you propose to draw 
the line? Do you intend to inquiry into the 
behavior of the Administration spokesmen— 
of Senators? 

In the light of these considerations, we 
question both the wisdom of an inquiry such 
as you propose and the standing and capac- 
ity of the Operations Research Society of 
America to carry it out. In our view the at- 
tempt is bound to result in a grossly inade- 
quate inquiry that will reflect adversely on 
your Society and on the larger technical 
community. It could well appear to the na- 
tion as an ugly resurgence of those attacks 
on civil liberties and dissent which were far 
too common fifteen years ago. We urge you 
not to proceed with your proposed plan, and 
we certainly have no desire to be involved 
in it. 

Despite our advice, ORSA went ahead with 
its inquiry and at the end of May of this 
year we received pre-publication copies of 
its report, and invitations to submit com- 
ments for publication with the report if we 
wished. We indicated that we had no reason 
to change our views regarding the absurdity 
of the enterprise. 

Not wishing to become involved in debate 
with ORSA or its Ad Hoc Committee, we 
chose not to comment further. However, we 
believe that some public comment is re- 
quired, and with that in mind we offer the 
following. 

I. COMMENTS ON PROCEDURES OF THE AD HOC 
ORSA COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


1. We note first that, aside from some 
comments about Dr. John Foster's role in the 
debate, the Committee failed to address most 
of the major problems on which we com- 
mented in our letter of December 22, 1969, 
and that there is not a single reference to 
that letter in the report (although it is, as 
we requested, reproduced in an appendix to 
the ORSA Journal). We are curious as to 
whether our objections were communicated 
to the members of the Council of the Society 
and considered by them. We believe that 
virtually every criticism raised in that letter 
is substantiated by the report. 

2. While the preface to the report indi- 
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cates the Committee expended a great deal 
of effort over the period of a year in accumu- 
lation and study of relevant material it is 
clear that it did so with great selectivity. 
Specifically, 

(a) it apparently looked at classified in- 
formation very incompletely, despite our ad- 
monition that an even-handed inquiry 
would require that it do so in detail, includ- 
ing the development of intelligence estimates 
particularly in the light of selective release 
by the Defense Department; 

(b) it did not comment at all on many of 
the documents and much of the testimony 
of those favoring the Administration's posi- 
tion. In particular it apparently did not look 
into, and in any case did not comment on or 
reference, such important statements and 
publications as the following: * 

Books: Why ABM?, edited by Holst and 
Schneider, Pergamon Press. 

Safeguard: Why the ABM Makes Sense, 
edited by Kinter, Hawthorn Press. 

Testimony before Congressional Commit- 
tees by: Frederick Seitz, Edward Teller, Eu- 
gene Wigner, Paul Nitze, Donald Brennan, 
Daniel Fink, Laurence O'Neill, William Mc- 
Millan, Charles Herzfeld, John Wheeler. 

(c) although the Committee states? that 
it based its analysis on publicly displayed 
material by the participants in the debate, 
it is clear that the Committee also consid- 
ered some classified information * and private 
correspondence by those into whose conduct 
it inquired. However, it did not consider, 
or in any case did not comment or reference, 
other correspondence (eg. attachments A 
and B) which dealt with some of the al- 
legations made by Albert Wohlstetter the in- 
stigator of the inquiry. We offer two explana- 
tions for such omissions: (1) the Committee 
could not have supported its arguments had 
it done so; or (2) Mr. Wohistetter did not 
make these materials available to the Com- 
mittee since they would raise doubts about 
the validity of his case. We find it hard to 
be charitable about either possibility. 

(ad) Although its report does include some 
1970 citations, the Committee claims that its 
inquiry was restricted to the period from the 
beginning of 1969 up to September 1969." 
Considering the time of release we do not un- 
derstand why the study could not have 
looked into the 1970 debate more fully, ex- 
cept that had it done so the technical in- 
adequacies of Safeguard and the inadequacy 
of the Administration’s defense of it would 
have been more apparent. 


More specific comments appear in Part II. 


4. Finally, there is the question of whether 
the committee was properly constituted. We 
have in mind particularly the presence on it 
of Dr. Berger. He and one of us, Rathjens, 
had had a very serious difference of opinion 
on a previous occasion, the latter having 
felt obliged to relieve Dr. Berger of re- 
sponsibility for a major study while both 
were employed by the Institute for Defense 
Analyses. It was obvious not a matter either 
took lightly, Berger having asked to be 
transferred from Rathjens’ division and sub- 
sequently resigning from IDA. Under the cir- 
cumstances we wonder why Dr. Berger did 
not disqualify himself from serving on the 
Committee; if he informed the officers and 
legal counsel of the Society of this history, 
and if he did why he was permitted to serve; 
and why in a report that deals with, of all 
things professional standards and ethics, 
there is not even a footnote indicating or 
explaining why he served despite these past 
differences or at least citing them so that the 
reader will be aware of them. This seems such 
a glaring example of a case for disqualifica- 
tion that we can not but wonder if the So- 
ciety even bothered to look into the qualifi- 
cation of the Committee members to sit in 
judgment on this case. While our letter of 
December 22, 1969, anticipated most of the 
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deficiencies in procedure (and scope) we 
thought might characterize the report, we 
could not have anticipated this (nor that 
the Committee would be so selective in its 
use of unclassified source materials) . 


II. SCOPE AND SUBSTANCE 


1. While those opposed to deployment of 
Safeguard raised serious questions about its 
effectiveness, Administration witnesses and 
supporters were generally unresponsive to 
such questioning, made misleading state- 
ments about its effectiveness, and invoked 
secrecy to avoid disclosing the inadequacy 
of the system. Moreover, discussion of al- 
ternatives to Safeguard by Administration 
spokesmen and supporters was decidedly in- 
adequate, The Committee considered these 
questions only very selectively avoiding some 
of the major issues which were embarrassing 
to the Administration. Some of the more 
glaring points are identified below: 

(a) DoD spokesmen repeatedly claimed 
that Safeguard was well designed to defend 
Minuteman, and when it was pointed out by 
opponents that the MSR was particularly 
badly suited to its task and that a better 
defense could be provided with a dedicated 
hard-site design involying a different radar, 
the ‘dministration and its supporters argued 
the impracticality of such an approach.*, °, ° 
Subsequently, the limitations of Safeguard 
were admitted and serious effort is now under 
way to design such a defense.” The Commit- 
tee failed to comment on this misrepresenta- 
tion by the Administration. (see also item 6 
below) 

(b) The number of interceptors involved 
in Safeguard was, and is, so inadequate 
that modest incremental improvements in 
the Soviet offensive force level would over- 
whelm it. The Administration was re- 
peatedly challenged to reveal these numbers 
of interceptors, brt refused to do so on 
security grounds. This was done despite the 
facts that (1) observations of construction 
would make it quite obvious how many were 
involved, and (2) that before then—in fact 
at the time of the Administration's defense 
of the program—released cost figures per- 
mitted an estimate far more than sufficient 
for any Soviet (or Chinese) planning related 
to overwhelming the system, The Committee 
failed to comment on this flagrant misuse of 
security classification. 

(c) As a related point, we call attention to 
the statement of Wohistetter, Herzfeld, Libby 
and McMillan in which they compared So- 
viet requirements to destroy 70% of the un- 
defended Minuteman force with require- 
ments to destroy 95% of the defended force.* 
In that statement it is claimed that 800 addi- 
tional Soviet reentry vehicles would be re- 
quired for that task; and the cost of this 
increment is then compared with the cost of 
Safeguard with, however, there being no 
identification of what part of the 800 reentry 
vehicle requirement is due to the existence of 
Safeguard and what part is a response to the 
different ground rules regarding the level of 
destruction to be achieved, 95% in one case 
and 70% in the other. The Committee did not 
comment on this. 

(d) Secretary Laird claimed that the Safe- 
guard phase I would provide a defense for 
1 of the Minuteman force * when in fact for 
a variety of reasons this was simply not so as 
he later conceded.” The Committee did not 
comment on this. 

(e) Defense spokesmen have claimed that 
a Sentinel/Safeguard defense could “deny” 
damage to this country from a Chinese at- 
tack, and the President claimed it could pro- 
vide “a virtually infallible defense.” The 
Committee failed to comment on the extray- 
agance of such claims despite the fact that 
they were vigorously disputed by opponents. 

2. During the debate of 1969 not Just two 
but at least three different positions emerged 
with respect to ABM. Some of the Admin- 
istration’s most vigorous supporters, e.g- Dr. 
Donald Brennan, not to mention some within 
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the Administration and the Congress, sup- 
ported Safeguard in large part because they 
favored a deployment of a large scale nation- 
wide ABM designed to blunt the effects of a 
massive Soviet attack, a position directly 
contrary to that taken by the Administration. 
The Committee did not comment at all on 
these differences or on the analyses that lay 
behind them. 

3. The committee repeatedly raised ques- 
tions about cost estimates used ‘by opponents 
as applied to Safeguard. 

(a) It charged that one of us (Rathjens) 
failed to substantiate his estimates of Min- 
uteman costs and failed to take account of 
the fact that costs commonly increase as 
programs move from the planning to imple- 
mentation stage. It failed to comment on 
either Rathjens’ letter to the Times of June 
30, 1969, (attachment B) or on the Rathjens, 
Wiesner, Weinberg Commentary on Secre- 
tary of Defense Melvin Laird's May 22 De- 
fense of Safeguard, in which are cited ref- 
erences for costs; and it did not note that the 
costs cited were post-deployment costs. 

(b) The Committee alleges that one of us, 
Rathjens, was in error in imputing the 
whole cost of Safeguard Phase I to defense 
of Minuteman, pointing out that there was 
an Administration intent to go further. 
There was no reason at that time to believe 
that the Congress would approve all of the 
Administration’s program or indeed anything 
beyond Phase I or that the Administration 
would eventually even ask for the full twelve 
site deployment. It now seems very likely that 
there will be at most a defense of two or 
three Minuteman sites and that his cost 
estimates will have proved to be conserva- 
tive. The Committee failed to recognize in 
this case, as it did in so many others, that 
the assumptions made by the opponents were 
quite as reasonable as those made by the 
Administration (and in hindsight more so). 
Despite the negative attitude toward an 
anti-Chinese defense of such influential peo- 
ple as Senator Jackson and the later negative 
report by the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, the Committee seemed persuaded 
that it was quite reasonable to assume that 
such a defense would follow the Minuteman 
defense deployment. The Committee in this 
respect seems to have been remarkably un- 
critical of Administration assumptions. 

4. The opponents pointed out that rede- 
ployment, early warning and improved alert 
capability was a more attractive approach to 
assuring bomber survival against SLBM at- 
tack than employing Safeguard. The Com- 
mittee criticised the opponents for their 
position in this regard, but failed to com- 
ment on the fact that that is exactly the 
approach now being taken by the Adminis- 
tration. 

5. A number of opponents argued that the 
Soviet Union could not successfully attack 
both our bombers (using SLBMs) and our 
ICBMs with SS-9s: that if Soviet ICBMs and 
SLBMs were launched at the same time there 
would be a 15 to 20 minute interval between 
impact of SLBM warheads on bomber bases 
and the impact of SS-9 warheads on our 
Minutemen during which time we could 
launch the latter; or if the Soviet designed 
their attack for simultaneity of impact we 
would have adequate warning from observ- 
ing the Soviet ICBMs to launch the bulk of 
the bomber force. The Committee criticised 
the opponents’ position arguing the feasibil- 
ity of a pin down attack, but it did not deal 
adequately with the question of the large 
number of Soviet warheads that would have 
to be delivered; and it failed to note the low 
confidence that would have to attach to such 
an attack and the fact that U.S. Air Force 
spokesmen apparently regard it as infeasible.“ 

6. The Committee criticised some of the op- 
ponents for not discussing means by which 
the effectiveness of an ABM defense of 
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Minuteman could be improved. We suggest 
that the Committee's criticism is misdirected 
in this regard in several respects. A number 
of the opponents made quite specific sugges- 
tions about improvements, pointing out that 
@ more effective system could be obtained 
even with the same Safeguard components 
by using the MSR in a redundant mode for 
defense of a smaller number of Minuteman 
complexes and by procuring more Sprints at 
the expense of some Spartans. The opponents 
placed even greater emphasis on the possibil- 
ity of a far more effective defense with com- 
ponents optimized specifically for defense of 
Minuteman bases, and many of them (and 
even some Safeguard supporters although not 
Mr. Wohlstetter) made recommendations 
strongly favoring research and/or develop- 
ment relating to such defenses. The Ad- 
ministration on the other hand virtually re- 
fused to concede the importance or feasibil- 
ity of such approaches until 1970 after the 
opponents had clearly demonstrated the in- 
adequacies of Safeguard and that a dedicated 
hard site defense was a more promising ap- 
proach. We suggest that the Administration’s 
reluctance in this regard was due to an un- 
willingness to face up to the mismatch be- 
tween the Safeguard components and the de- 
fense of Minuteman, and to a reluctance to 
discuss quantitative expansion of Safeguard 
because of the likelihood that it would then 
be required to discuss the costs involved. 

7. The Administration claimed that de- 
ployment in Montana and North Dakota was 
necessary for R & D purposes: Opponents 
claimed that this could be better done at 
Kwajalein particularly because of the pos- 
sibility of launching re-entry vehicles into 
the latter area. The Committee did not con- 
sider this question or comment on the re- 
markable obscure language used by Secre- 

Laird in attempting to defend the 
Administration position.“ 

8. Opponents raised serious questions about 
whether Safeguard could be expected to func- 
tion as well as the DoD claimed and in partic- 
ular about the problems of computer soft- 
ware development. The Committee failed 
totally to address these questions. 

9. The Committee, along with Mr. Wohl- 
stetter and DoD spokesmen, dwelt at great 
length on the question of the possible 
vulnerability of the Minuteman force to a 
possible Soviet attack by SS-9s, in our view 
to a disproportionate degree. At least as im- 
portant were the questions of the comple- 
mentarity and vulnerability of other com- 
ponents of our deterrent force and above all 
whether or not Safeguard would make much 
of a difference in the adequacy of the overall 
deterrent or even of the Minuteman com- 
ponent, issues to which supporters of Safe- 
guard hardly did justice and which Mr. 
Wohlstetter in particular was quite unwilling 
to discuss. 

We now turn to the question of the vulner- 
ability of Minuteman to a possible SS-9 
attack giving it the attention we do princi- 
pally because it was with respect to our 
treatment of this question that the Commit- 
tee has been most critical. The following are 
the principal allegations regarding analyses 
by us and some of our colleagues. 

i, That, des; `e having access to official 
intelligence, we under-estimate the likely 
effectiveness of the SS-9 as a vehicle for at- 
tac’ “ig Minuteman missiles and in particular 
that 

(a) Rathjens misread a chart presented in 
testimony by Secretary Packard. 

(b) He asserted that use of the Packard 
chart and data presented at an earlier time 
did not permit an unambiguous determina- 
tion of both hardness of U.S. missile silos 
and accuracy of Soviet missiles. 

(c) Wiesner and Weinberg used a prob- 
ability for destruction of Minutemen by 
SS-9 warheads that was too low and that 
they claimed the figures they used were from 
DoD sources. 
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(d) Rathjens, Wiesner, Weinberg and Pa- 
nofsky were unrealistic in dismissing repro- 
gramming as a feasible Soviet tactic. 

2. The opponents were in error in basing 
their discussion of Minuteman vulnerability 
in a mid-1970’s time frame—that they should 
have used the late 70's as a basis since that 
was when Safeguard would be deployed. 

With respect to access to classified infor- 
mation we do concede that we had such 
access, We further note that the classified 
estimates of SS-9 capabilities in the Na- 
tional Intelligence Projections for Planning 
at that time when the debate began were 
for a smaller payload than that assumed by 
Administration spokesmen and Mr. Wohl- 
stetter. The much-discussed payload of three 
warheads, each of 5 MT was introduced later. 
Mr. Wohlstetter conceded that he made 
calculations with the two other estimates 
(that were less favorable to his case), but 
he never in public testimony used such esti- 
mates. The Committee failed to comment on 
this singular omission. Despite our pointing 
it out," the Committee also failed to com- 
ment on the fact that Mr. Wohistetter's esti- 
mates of effectiveness of an attack by Soviet 
missiles against U.S. Minuteman, were ac- 
cording to his testimony based on “Accu- 
racies like those of the systems we are de- 
ploying now,” ™ (April 1969) when in fact 
it was quite clear that he was using esti- 
mates that were based on systems that were 
only being tested at that time and which 
are only now being deployed (1971). The 
Committee also failed to comment on the 
fact that the DoD’s first estimate of Min- 
uteman survivability to a Soviet attack in- 
volving multiple warheads, and apparently 
the one that triggered Secretary Packard's 
concern, was 20%, much closer to our esti- 
mate than to those developed by Mr. Wohl- 
stetter, Dr. Foster and Secretary Laird.” We 
have been curious why the Administration 
changed its position after Wohlstetter first 
raised his spectre of 5% survival, but the 
Committee's report throws no light on the 
subject. 

There were, and still are, important tech- 
nical reasons for discounting heavily the 
later DoD and Wohlistetter estimates. These 
points the Committee never addressed. First 
there are questions regarding the state of the 
art displayed by the Soviet Union in their 
SS-9 tests. These relate to such questions as 
the ballistic co-efficient of the Soviet reentry 
vehicles, the mechanisms for separating them, 
extent of separation, and indeed the ques- 
tion of whether the tested Soviet multiple 
warheads were true MIRV’s or simply MRYVs. 
There was not then reason to believe, nor 
is there now, that with the technology dis- 
played by the Soviet Union, it could deliver 
three five-megaton warheads to separate tar- 
gets with CEPs of the order of 4 of a mile. 
The later DoD estimates, and Mr. Wohistet- 
ter, in effect assumed the largest conceivable 
payload for the SS-9 and a CEP based on pro- 
jected U.S. capabilities even though the lat- 
ter involve a higher level of technology and 
penalties in terms of weight-carrying capa- 
bilities in order to achieve high accuracy and 
flexibility of MIRV delivery. Rathjens implic- 
itly assumed sophisticated Soviet guidance 
and separation capabilities (similar to those 
of the United States) but lesser payloads 
than did the DoD (and his assumptions were 
reasonably consistent with the payloads in 
the NIPP at the time he made his estimates) ; 
the other opponents assumed the larger DoD 
payloads but estimates of accuracy for those 
payloads that were, and are, more realistic for 
the mid-70 time frame than those of Mr. 
Wohlstetter, Dr. Foster and Secretary Laird. 
That these assumptions made by opponents 
were reasonable has apparently been sup- 
ported by studies (not examined by us) done 
by a DoD/CIA contractor generally regarded 
as one of the most competent in the field— 
see attachment Ç. 
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The extremely high reliabilities and kill 
probabilities assumed by Secretary Laird, 
Dr. Foster and Mr. Wohlstetter (and by the 
Committee) for the mnon-reprogramable 
aspects of their analysis (> 95%) would be 
realistic, if at all, only in the event of test 
programs of an enormous scale. It is in- 
conceivable (at least to us) that the Soviet 
Union would contemplate an attack against 
Minuteman missiles with only moderate 
confidence of success. Yet, to have, say, 
90% confidence that a system would have 
@ non-reprogramable kill probability of 95% 
or so would require hundreds of firings if only 
3 or 4% inexplicable non-reprogramable 
failures occured during tests. In the light of 
such problems it is not surprising that vir- 
tually every opponent assumed that at least 
two Soviet warheads would have to be tar- 
geted on each U.S. silo. That still seems 
like a reasonable assumption: if sufficient 
reliability can not be achieved through sys- 
tems design, and confidence in it established 
by a suitable comprehensive test program, 
the standard solution is redundancy, in this 
case the use of multiple attacks against a 
single target. The committee did not even 
comment on these problems (although it 
later criticised opponents for neglecting to 
discuss the costs of Soviet programs that 
involve the testing of, in the Committee’s 
opinion, tens of SS-9s) .*” 

In its rather extensive discussion of re- 
programming, the committee failed to deal 
adequately with the extreme difficulty, if not 
technical infeasibility, on which the oppo- 
nents had commented, of compensating for 
failures in MIRV separation and/or guidance 
by replacing a single RV that had failed with 
one from another booster. It suggests this 
would not be difficult or wasteful citing a 50- 
mile spacing between RV in its exemplary 
discussion, a figure grossly inconsistent with 
the displayed Soviet technology.” 

It is true that Rathjens read the famous 
Packard chart in statute miles and so in- 
dicated in a note to Wohlstetter. He later 
demonstrated to Wohlstetter (see Attach- 
ment A) that, considering the way he de- 
rived his estimates, the use of nautical miles 
leads to the same estimate of Minuteman 
vulnerability; and that by using the Pack- 
ard chart and the Nitze figures one can get 
two different combinations of “hardness for 
U.S. silos—accuracy for Soviet missiles” de- 
pending on whether the Packard chart is as- 
sumed to be in statute or nautical miles. 
The Committee argues that the use of both 
the Packard and Nitze data can not be sup- 
ported mathematically; that the Packard 
chart alone and an assumed CEP can be 
used to obtain a kill probability; and that 
the Nitze data can be used alone to derive 
a kill probability. The first point has been 
dealt with above; the second is true, but 
there was not at the time any unclassified 
basis for assuming a particular CEP; the 
third is also true as Rathjens demonstrated 
in his letter. The Committee’s discussion of 
this problem makes it obvious that it either 
failed to consider the Rathjens letter or had 
not taken the trouble to understand what 
it said. 

The Committee criticises the opponents for 
suggesting that their analysis of Minuteman 
vulnerability was appropriate to the mid- 
1970 rather than the late 1970 time frame. 
This is perhaps the most outlandish criti- 
cism of all. First of all at the time of the 
debate, DoD spokesmen were arguing that 
the threat about which they were concerned 
might appear as early as 1973.~ Second, Sec- 
retary Laird was implying Safeguard would 
be helpful in 1973," and Secretary Packard 
was claiming two Safeguard sites would be 
operational in early 1974—“late 1973 if we 
accelerate it.” Third, the committee itself 
carried out an analysis based on the early 
1970s time frame. Fourth, Senator Stennis, 
who had a major responsibility with respect 
to the whole issue, defined it as a 1975 
problem.” Fifth, and most fundamental, the 
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figure of 420 SS-9s used by the Administra- 
tion in its analysis was consistent with the 
Administration's threat estimate for late 
1974 or early 1975.7 

It was a very carefully picked figure: had a 
moderately smaller figure been picked, even 
according to the Administration’s analysis, 
too many Minutemen would have survived to 
make a case for Safeguard; had a somewhat 
larger figure been picked, Safeguard would 
have been demonstrably so inadequate as to 
make little difference. The assumption by 
Wohlstetter of a threat of 500 SS-9s with 
other parameters slightly different than those 
used by DoD spokesmen, raises the same 
problems. One might have expected any even- 
handed study by operations analysts to have 
been extremely critical about these selections 
of threats designed to make the system ap- 
pear useful. The study did not take such a 
critical stance. It did not comment on the 
repeated statements of opponents that Safe- 
guard, as it was being sold to the Congress 
and the public, would be useful, if at all, only 
over a very narrow range of threats; on the 
failure of DoD spokesmen and its supporters 
to respond to such criticism; and (as we re- 
marked earlier) on the failure of the DoD to 
make public the number of interceptors in 
the Safeguard plan, which, had it done so, 
would have made Safeguard’s inadequacies 
perfectly clear. 

Recall that it was the DoD's projections of 
a Soviet SS-9 threat of 420 missiles in 1975 
that was used in attempting to get support 
for Safeguard. What were the opponents to 
do? They could either discuss the threat in a 
1975 time frame in which case it was quite 
reasonable for them to assume 1975 technol- 
ogy, or they could discuss it in terms of a lat- 
er time frame when one might realistically 
have expected Safeguard could be fully oper- 
ational but virtually useless if one accepted 
DoD’s projections of the threat. The oppo- 
nents did both. They did not deny the possi- 
bility that the Minuteman force would even- 
tually be vulnerable to Soviet attack—indeed, 
some argued that that was likely to be the 
case and that Safeguard wouldn’t make much 
difference—but they also argued that in a 
mid-1970 time frame a substantial number of 
Minutemen could be expected to survive an 
attack by a force composed of 420 to 500 
SS-9s. The DoD and its supporters, on the 
other hand, assumed for Soviet force levels a 
1975 estimate, but in other respects treated 
the problem in what amounts to a later time 
frame, particularly as regrets technological 
developments and accuracy. 

10. Finally, the Committee makes the ob- 
servation that the analytical shortcomings 
of the Administration nowhere equalled the 
cumulative mass of inadequacies of the op- 
position, It says this despite its own admis- 
sion that it looked primarily at only narrow 
facets of the problem, and despite the fact 
that it looked to only a limited extent at 
classified evidence which would, in our view, 
have thrown further light on Administration 
errors. We have identified a number of er- 
rors by Secretaries Laird and Packard, the 
President, and Dr. Foster on which the com- 
mittee did not even comment. In the light 
of our comments and the narrowness of its 
inquiry, we suggest that the Committee has 
no basis for its sweeping judgment about 
the overall merits of the analyses by the 
parties. 

11, As regards matters of substance, we 
believe the errors and inadequacies of the 
arguments of the Administration, its sup- 
porters, and the Committee of Inquiry, can 
best be brought into perspective by a few 
very brief summary observations regarding 
present DoD programs and assessments of 
intelligence. 

(a) The threat hypothesized by the Ad- 
ministration has not developed. The SS-9 
force has not grown as projected, and the 
present projections of SS-9 effectiveness as 
a counter-force weapon against the Minute- 
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man are almost certainly more consistent 
with our estimates than with those used by 
the Administration and its supporters. 

(b) Despite early Administration remarks 
denigrating hardening as an approach to im- 
proving Minuteman survivability, Adminis- 
tration spokesmen concede that increasing 
silo hardness through upgrading is the 
cheapest way to improve Minuteman sur- 
vivability,” and such upgrading is now un- 
derway. : 

(c) We now seem to be prepared to rely on 
redeployment, early warning and an im- 
proved alert status as a defense for bombers. 
There appears to be little interest in defense 
with Safeguard. 

(d) Similarly, one hears little, if any, talk 
of using Safeguard as a defense against 
China (and no talk of its providing an in- 
fallible defense.) 3 

(e) It is now recognized, even in the DoD, 
that the MSR is the Achilles’ heel in Safe- 
guard, and there are serious efforts underway 
to design a dedicated hard site defense which 
would rely on redundant less expensive radars 
as recommended by many of the opponents 
of Safeguard. 

(f) It is now conceded that Safeguard will 
be an inadequate defense if SALT fails 
whereas originally it was argued that it was 
needed in case SALT failed, 


Ill, CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


We do not claim infallibility. We made mis- 
takes, but we believe not serious ones: such 
errors as we made were a reflection of the 
fact that, with limited time and resources, 
we devoted our efforts to the issues of funda- 
mental concern. We believe the Administra- 
tion spokesmen, and to an even greater 
degree Mr. Wohlistetter and the ORSA Com- 
mittee, avoided many of these issues, 
preferring to dwell on minutiae. 

We note with interest the statement in the 
perface of the report, “It is not anticipated 
that ORSA would repeat such an exercise.” » 
We should hope not for it is totally inappro- 
priate for a professional organization like 
ORSA to lend itself to becoming an instru- 
ment on one side of a political debate of this 
kind, 

This does not mean that we believe ORSA 
should not be concerned about professional 
standards and ethics. We believe it should be, 
but that it should restrict its purview to Its 
own members, In the light of the perform- 
ance of its Ad Hoc Committee on Professional 
Standards, we find it hard to believe that any 
professional group in this country is in 
greater need of scrutiny and reform. 

Finally, we have not commented on all of 
the points raised in the ORSA Report. We 
feel no obligation to do so. We have other 
demands on our time. As it is, we regret hav- 
ing to have spent even the limited time we 
have in commenting on the ORSA report. We 
have done so both in self-defense and so that 
the public may be informed as to the charac- 
ter and quality of what we regard as a very 
ugly incident—we hope not the harbinger of 
a trend nor a precedent that will be followed. 


FOOTNOTES 


1The reason for the ORSA Committee’s 
focusing its attention on us (and Drs. Panof- 
sky and Lapp) is not obvious from the 
ORSA Report. We believe it is because Albert 
Wohlstetter in his letter which instigated 
the inquiry, and in documents referenced in 
that letter, identified us as the ABM critics 
whose performance he wished to challenge. 
The paragraphs in which this is done and 
the references are omitted from the the ver- 
sion of his letter published in the ORSA 
Journal in Appendix IV. It is not clear to us 
whether this omission was made to save 
space or to minimize the likelihood that read- 
ers might view the enterprise as an effort by 
Wohlstetter to use ORSA in what has 
amounted to a personal vendetta. 

2 ORSA Report, p. 1175. 

* Ibid, p. 1191. 

3 Ibid, p. 1181 and 1183 
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preface which we received some time ago. In 
the forward to the report, as released, the 
language is changed to read “ORSA hopes it 
will not be necessary to conduct additional 
investigations of this nature.” 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
or TECHNOLOGY, 
Cambridge, Mass., June 30, 1969. 
Mr. ALBERT WOHLSTETTER, 
University of Chicago, 
Chicago, M. 

Dear ALBERT: After your last letter to the 
Times, I am not sure whether you are con- 
fused about my calculation of Minuteman 
vulnerability to an SS-9 attack or are simply 
intent on beating a dead horse. Rather than 
further impose on the Times, I thought I 
should try to deal with the question in a 
letter to you. 

First of all, recall the Nitze figures: 1.2-1.7 
hard silos destroyed with a payload of ten 
50 KT warheads. I used a median value 1.45 
and from that get a SSK of 0.145 (Note: 
Obviously Paul’s figures were for a reliability 
of 100% considering the context). 

One can read the Packard chart assuming 
the miles referred to are statute in which 
case I get a hardness of 480 (though a few 
parts of the chart don't fit this perfectly). 
Using that and an SSK of 0.145 for 50 KT, 
I get a CEP of 1430 feet. For 1 MT, a hard- 
ness of 480 psi and a CEP of 1430 feet, I get 
an SSK of 0.68. 

Alternatively, one can read the Packard 
chart assuming the miles are nautical in 
which case I get a hardness of 320. Using 
that and an SSK of 0.145 for 50 KT, I get a 
CEP of 1650 feet. For 1 MT, a hardness of 320 
psi, and a CEP of 1650 feet, I get an SSK of 
0.68. 

Or alternatively one can simply forget 
about the Packard chart and compute an 
SSE directly from the Nitze figures using 
cube root scaling. 
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SSK =1—(1—0.145) (1000/50)**=0.683 


Multiplying 0.68 by the reliability I as- 
sumed of 0.75 (and, assuming as I did, no re- 
programing), I get an overall kill probability 
for a 1 MT warhead of 0.51. With two war- 
heads per aim point and 1000 aim points, I 
then compute 24% survival (which I rounded 
off to 1). 

Now I know you disagree with me on re- 
targeting, on the payload, and on the rel- 
evance of the Nitze data, but let us not dis- 
agree on how to do the calculation. At the 
time I did the calculation my assumptions 
seemed to me reasonable, and as good as any 
that could be supported using authoritative, 
unclassified information then available. They 
still don't seem to me too bad, though the 
payload of the SS-9 now appears to be larger 
than the intelligence estimates carried at 
that time. In any case, except for the point 
about retargeting, the differences between 
us about Minuteman vulnerability are trivial 
by comparison with those we have about 
Safeguard utility. 

The mid-late 1970's question hardly de- 
serves much comment here or in the Times. 
You yourself said your calculations applied to 
1976 or 1977 (page 12, your statement) and 
that by the late 1970's the Soviets could have 
a higher degree of MIRVing (p. 13). 1 do not 
dispute that the SU could have a capability 
for destroying the bulk of the Minuteman 
force by the late 1970's, or for that matter 
even by the mid-1970's if they wish to do so. 
What I do dispute is that it is likely that 
they can do it with 420 or 500 SS-9’s by the 
mid-1970's or that Safeguard is either needed 
or a very good defense for Minuteman. 

Our differences on costs seem to me of more 
general interest and so I am sending the 
Times the enclosed letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE W. RaTHJENS. 
June 30, 1969. 
Tee New York TIMES, 
New York, N.Y. 
To THE EDITOR: 

In hearings on the 1964 Defense Depart- 
ment budget, former Secretary of Defense 
McNamara said, “the cost per missile (for 
Skybolt) .. . would approximate $4 million 
per missile, very close to the incremental ini- 
tial investment cost for a Minuteman mis- 
sile, complete with its blast resistant silo” 
(presumably this was for Minuteman I). In 
defense of the 1966 budget, he gave $1.3 bil- 
lion as the “estimated five year cost for an 
additional 200 Minuteman II missiles”. 

Both figures having been produced after 
the deployment was well along, it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that they are relatively 
“hard” figures—certainly firmer than those 
now being used in discussing Safeguard. 

My figure of $4 million per missile for the 
marginal cost of a Minuteman is consistent 
with the first of Mr. MeNamara’s two figures, 
and probably reasonably consistent with the 
second considering that the latter includes 
five years of operations, maintenance, re- 
placement, etc., whereas my estimate did not. 

Mr. Wohlstetter charged in your June 15 
issue that I was “casual” in my use of costs 
and stated in your June 29 issue that “the 
relevant marginal systems costs are twice that 
or more”. While I, and I suppose possibly 
even Secretary McNamara, may have been in 
error in using such figures, Mr. Wohistetter 
has not supported his charges by citing any 
other authoritative figures available at the 
time I made my estimate. 

I have dealt, I believe, adequately with the 
other differences with Mr. Wohlstetter re- 
garding Safeguard and Minuteman in these 
columns and in private correspondence. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE W. RaTHJENS. 

Nore.—This was not published by the New 
York Times but was made available to Al- 
bert Wohilstetter. 
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RUSSIAN MISSILE FAULTED—SrUDY Finps SS-9 
WARHEADS LACK ACCURACY 


(By Michael Getler) 


A new study sponsored by the Pentagon 
and CIA estimates that multiple warheads 
flight-tested thus far with the giant Soviet 
SS-9 intercontinental missiles are not ac- 
curate enough to knock out U.S. Minutemen 
ICEMs in a surprise attack, according to in- 
formed government sources. 

Furthermore, the study is said to estimate 
that the warhead accuracy probably cannot 
be improved enough with the techniques now 
being used to achieve a first-strike capability. 

The study, which was completed in April, 
was carried out for the government by TRW 
Inc., a large defense contractor in California 
with an excellent technical reputation. 

Informed officials say there is no evidence 
thet the Soviets have flight-tested any new 
kind of multiple warhead for the SS-9 be- 
yond those discussed in the study. 

While some additional tests of the big 
missile are expected later this year, Officials 
say they are uncertain whether these flights 
will reveal a new and more accurate version 
of the SS—9 or will merely be tests of existing 
missiles launched from protective silos the 
Soviets are building. 

In any event, some government weapons 
analysts view the new study as lessening still 
further Pentagon fears that by 1975 the So- 
viets could deal a surprise knock-out to all 
but a handful of America’s 1,000-missile 
Minuteman force. 

Last year, TRW made a similar technical 
assessment of the SS-9 for the Pentagon. In 
that study, officials say the firm gave a “Inuke- 
warm” endorsement, based on earlier SS-9 
testing, to the idea that the Soviet triplet 
warheads could be of the MIRV type in which 
each of the three warheads can be sent to 
a separate Minuteman silo with enough ac- 
curacy to knock it out. 

The new study, officials say, reverses that 
earlier opinion that MIRVs were involved. 

Weapons experts in a number of govern- 
ment agencies, including the Pentagon, esti- 
mate that it would take the Soviets two or 
three more years to perfect and begin deploy- 
ment of a more accurate MIRV. It would 
then take several more years to equip the 
entire force of SS-9s, which now numbers 
about 288. 

AGREEMENT SOUGHT 


The Pentagon has estimated that the So- 
viets would need some 450 such MIRV- 
equipped missiles to wipe out the Minute- 
man force. At the Strategic Arms Limitations 
Talks, the United States is trying to work 
out an agreement that would limit the SS—9s 
to about 300. 

The new study also appears to contradict 
recent Pentagon estimates that the Soviets 
will have a MIRV “capability” in 1972. How- 
ever, some officials say it is true that the 
current Soviet multiple warhead system 
could be viewed as a MIRV, except that it is 
not a very good one. 

The Soviets are said to use a system of 
small rails inside the nose cone of the SS-9 
to launch the three warheads to separate 
targets that are reasonably close together. By 
varying the time each warhead moves down 
these rails, the missiles can be made to land 
in a pattern that has, in tests, resembled the 
layout of Minuteman silos. 

This, at first, led some analysts to believe 
that the Soviets were developing MIRV to 
attack Minuteman in a surprise first strike. 

Now, however, it has apparently been con- 
cluded that the technique is both inaccurate 
and also inflexible because the Minuteman 
patterns vary widely. 

The U.S. MIRV now being deployed on 
the Minuteman and Poseidon submarines is 
more sophisticated, using a so-called “space 
bus” with its own guidance system to target 
each warhead accurately in the bus to a wide- 
ly separated target before it is launched. 
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LESS POWERFUL WEAPONS 


The U.S. MIRVs, however, are only a frac- 
tion as powerful as the huge Soviet weapons, 
and the Pentagon has declared that this lack 
of nuclear punch also means that Minutemen 
are no threat to Soviet missiles buried in 
underground silos. 

On Capitol Hill yesterday, the SS-9 also 
figured in sharp questioning of high-ranking 
Pentagon officials by Sen. Stuart Symington 
(D-Mo.) 

Symington, at an open session of a Senate 
Foreign Relations Subcommittee on disarma- 
ment, claimed that Pentagon witness were 
saying different things about a possible U.S.- 
Soviet agreement at SALT than had the chief 
U.S. negotiator, Gerard Smith, before the 
same committee in a closed hearing on Tues- 
day. 

Appearing at yesterday's session was Adm. 
Thomas H. Moorer, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and Dr. John S. Foster Jr., 
the Pentagon’s chief scientist. 

Both officials, under questioning, said that 
any SALT agreement must include simul- 
taneous limitation on offensive missiles as 
well as ABM defense systems. 

“Your position,” Symington said to Foster, 
“is not the same as Smith's.” Symington 
said he understood Smith to say in closed 
session that the hoped for SALT agreement 
would provide for an ABM agreement while 
talks continue on the offensive weapons ques- 
tion. Foster said it was his understanding 
that “any controls would go in simultane- 
ously.” 

Symington pressed Foster to say if Smith’s 
interpretation was “right or wrong” Foster 
hesitated, then said he did not feel it was 
helpful “to get engaged in semantics.” 

Foster said he did not think there were 
any differences in his understanding of the 
hoped for agreement and Smith’s, although 
defense officials later conceded privately that 
it was not yet clear if the Soviets completely 
understood or agree to U.S. goals on limiting 
offensive missiles. 

After Moorer mentioned the SS—9 threat 
against the “survivability of our ICBMs,” 
Symington, who is also a member of the 
Armed Services Committee—including the 
CIA subcommittee—said he did not agree 
with “the assessment that the SS-9 was ac- 
curate enough for a first strike.” 


COMMENTARY ON STATE OF US. 
ECONOMY AND PRIVATE INDUS- 
TRY 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, there 
has come to my attention excellent and 
very timely articles from Industry Week 
magazine entitled, “Is There Still Time 
To Save U.S. Industry?” that I found to 
be a very forceful, and somewhat disturb- 
ing, commentary on the state of the U.S. 
economy and private industry today. 

It is not a happy situation. The United 
States is engaged in fierce trade competi- 
tion with powerful and aggressive com- 
petitors from abroad. We are being out- 
produced, outtraded, outworked, and out- 
maneuvered at every turn. As the arti- 
cles point out, increasing imports flood 
the country and obsolete trade regula- 
tions create new competition from for- 
eign countries. Wages have gotten far 
ahead of productivity, and the United 
States now ranks low in the world in 
productivity growth. 

This is a thought-provoking article, 
and it calls attention to serious problems 
that already concern every American. 
The articles are deserving of wider dis- 
semination, and I bring it to the atten- 
tion of the Senate and ask unanimous 
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consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Is THERE STILL TIME ... To Save US. 
INDUSTRY? 
(By Walter J. Campbell) 

Like many Americans, we are feeling a 
deep and gnawing concern about your job 
survival—and ours. And about the livelihood 
of your children and grandchildren—and 
ours, 

Many questions disturb us. 

Are we watching the dimming of America? 

Are we exporting too many jobs? 

Are we going to blow our position as the 
No. 1 industrial power and our world-envied 
standard of living—all in one generation? 

Are we about to become a vast warehouse 
for imported goods—goods we will be unable 
to buy because we will lack the purchasing 
power? 

Will U.S. industry be forced to continue 
to move to overseas locations to survive, 
causing a further loss of jobs for Americans? 

Will our crumbling competitiveness in the 
world market erode the tax bases on which 
our governments depend for their revenues, 
and thus further disrupt both the public 
services we need and the means by which we 
hope to solve our great public problems? 

Is the U.S. becoming an industrial drop- 
out? 

These questions are raised by undeniable 
evidence that our position as a world eco- 
nomic power is slipping. 

The U.S. share of world automobile pro- 
duction in 1950 was 76%; last year, it dropped 
to 33%. And the plunge is continuing. 

Our share of world steel production was 
47% in 1950. Last year, it was only 20%. 

For decades, the U.S. was the No. 1 builder 
of machine tools—the master tools of indus- 
try. By the end of this year, we likely will be 
in fourth place—behind Russia, Japan, and 
West Germany. 

Nearly half of the people in the U.S. each 
morning slip into shoes made abroad. More 
than half of our black and white TV sets 
are imported. Nine out of ten of us listen to 
the news on radios built in other countries. 
Every sixth new car on U.S. roads was built 
overseas. 

THERE GO THE JOBS 


Presumably, every imported car displaces 
an American-made auto. For every American 
car not produced, American labor loses $2,400 
in wages and benefits—in the automaker and 
partsmaker plants, in the steel, glass, and 
rubber factories, and in the mines, on the 
farms, and in the shops of equipment build- 
ers and all the other suppliers of those mate- 
rials and components which go into the fin- 
ished automobile. Ironically, the loss in wages 
and benefits to U.S. workers may exceed the 
actual price of the imported autos. 

Our real rate of growth, in comparison with 
that of other industrial countries, is declin- 
ing. Since 1950, our average growth rate— 
measured by gross national product at mar- 
ket prices in constant dollars—has been the 
third lowest among 21 leading countries. 
Japan's growth outstrips ours by more than 
3 to 1. 

Facts like these raise the question: Is there 
still time to save U.S. industry? And the 
strength that a strong industry provides our 
country? 

We feel the same concern that prompted 
President Nixon (at long last) to propose the 
drastic economic measures of his Aug. 15 
message: a freeze on wages and prices to slow 
inflation; a tax on imports to stem the tide 
of foreign goods flowing into this country; 
tax relief to help the U.S. consumer buy the 
things he needs; and an investment tax credit 
to encourage use of the best tools available 
to U.S. industry. 

Those measures may help—but they are 
not a cure. 
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The ultimate cure lies in this country once 
again becoming competitive with other pro- 
ducers in the world. 

That means our productivity must be in- 
creased to help offset our higher hourly em- 
ployment costs, which are now two and three 
times—and more—greater than those of the 
countries with which we compete. 

That means our tariffs and trade rules 
must be made equitable with those of other 
countries. 

That means we must abandon our policy 
of rewarding the looters and the moochers 
instead of those who work and produce. 

That means we must stop playing giveaway 
checkers. 

That means we must start making eco- 
nomic decisions on economic grounds—not 
from political motives. 

That means that all sectors of the econ- 
omy—industry, labor, and government—must 
unite in making this country competitive 
in costs, competitive in quality, and com- 
petitive in service. 


WHERE DID WE GO WRONG? 


One answer is suggested in the poker anal- 
ogy offered by President Nixon in his Sept. 
9 message to Congress. At the end of World 
War II, the U.S. held most of the chips. We 
had to give some away if other countries were 
to be able to play. We did, and that prob- 
ably was right and proper at the time. 

But giveaway became a political habit. 

If we were giving to other countries, why 
not give to our own people? This was a way 
to win votes, too. And so we mounted one 
of the greatest SNF (something for noth- 
ing) programs ever seen. SFN became a more 
dangerous drug than LSD, DMT, STP, or 
POT. Soon the demands accelerated to MFN 
(more for nothing). Militant pressure groups 
suggested new programs, and we developed 
a new estate—the voluntary and professional 
poor—to be supported by the working poor. 

Development of the looter-and-moocher 
culture was, in itself, inflationary. Politicians 
happily wagged their tongues and voted away 
our substance for foreign aid, new welfare 
programs, food stamps for strikes; subsidies 
for all kinds of non-producers. 

SFN became a progressively addictive 
drug—at home and abroad. 

Labor laws became more lopsided, and 
union leaders naturally took full advantage. 
Wages and benefits spiraled. The will to work 
diminished—with academic and political en- 
couragement. We artificially limited produc- 
tivity. Repudiation of the “Protestant ethic” 
became popular. Too many people no longer 
wanted to produce useful goods and services. 
They wanted to organize into pressure 
groups, 

So we arrive at the present—and the de- 
cision: are we to flounder or flourish? 

The President has called a halt to our free 
giving permissiveness abroad and says the 
time has passed for the U.S. to compete with 
one hand tied behind its back. 

That is what industrialists said a decade 
ago. 
But no responsible public official yet has 
had the courage to say the equivalent about 
conditions at home. No one has mounted a 
drive to insist on a competitive day’s work 
for a competitive day's pay. No one points 
the finger at our dwindling personal produc- 
tivity, or the number of able-bodied people 
supported at public expense and producing 
nothing. 

NEEDED: MILITANT MAJORITY 

Is there still time? 

Yes, if we clearly define and recognize our 
problem and firmly resolve to keep our coun- 
try the No. 1 industrial power in the world— 
competent to supply the jobs American work- 
ers need and to maintain and improve our 
standard of living—by producing the goods 
and services needed by our people—and to 
provide the wherewithal to solve this coun- 
try’s huge public problems. 

We will need a more militant majority—a 
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majority that believes in working and pro- 
ducing. We will need militancy—not of the 
type that throws fire bombs—but of the type 
which will speak out clearly and insist on 
the kind of country we want. 

We will take a lesson from our own past, 
or from the more recent experience of our 
overseas competitors, and work harder and 
smarter to achieve and insure a better qual- 
ity of living for all Americans. 

We will insist that we increase our national 
productivity and, in so doing, create more 
jobs for Americans. 

MAKE ECONOMIC DECISIONS ON ECONOMIC 
GROUNDS—NOT FOR POLITICAL REASONS 

We will insist that we will use the best 
tools that are at hand or that can be made 
available. 

We will relate rewards to productivity; that 
will do much to curb inflation. 

We will seek a better environment in which 
to live. We will set realistic goals, develop 
the needed technology, and achieve those 
goals at a price we can afford. 

We will strive for a partnership of purpose 
among industry, government, and labor to 
achieve what must be a common goal: a 
growing and prosperous United States of 
America with jobs and sufficiency for all. 

Because the editors of Industry Week be- 
lieve this country, as an economic power, 
may be heading toward its last crisis, we 
have explored in the following pages some 
of the problems which, we believe, created 
our predicament. 

On page C-32, we advance a Strategy for 
Survival. We commend those imperatives to 
all who shudder lest the bell tolls for U.S. 
industry. 


RISING Imports Swamp Us 
(By William H. Miller) 


“Mede in the U.S.A.” a changing from fact 
to question in world markets. 

Producer of 47% of the world’s raw steel in 
1950, last year the U.S. achieved only 20%. 

Dominant in world automaking with 76% 
of the total in 1950, last year the U.S. built 
only 33%. 

Virtually alone as a shipbuilder following 
World War II, last year the U.S. built only 2% 
of the world's merchant ships. 

Consistently first among the world’s ma- 
chine tool builders year after year, the U.S. 
at the end of 1971 may rank fourth. 

Worse still, not only is the “Made in U.S.A.” 
label fading abroad, but it is also vanishing at 
home. Imports into the U.S. this year ap- 
parently will account for: 

9 out of 10 home radios. 

1 of every 6 new cars sold. 

2 of every 5 pairs of shoes. 

1 of every 2 black and white TV sets. 

Hundreds of import inroads could be 
cited—96% of our motorcycles, 30% of 
ceramic tile, 90% of baseball gloves, 30% of 
bicycles, and 76% of tennis rackets—but 
taken together they add up to the threat of 
the first clear trade deficit for the U.S. since 
1893. 

“Clear” because “in fact the nation has 
been posting a deficit for several years in 
terms of private commercial trade,” contends 
O. R. Strackbein, president of the Nation- 
wide Committee on Import-Export Policy, 
Washington, “This unfavorable balance has 
been hidden by official reports,” he believes. 

“Why our government insists on report- 
ing our trade balances on the basis of f.o.b. 
values of imports, and including government 
financed exports, to create the illusion that 
everything is rosy, I do not know,” agrees 
Joseph S5. Wright, chairman, Zenith Radio 
Corp., Chicago, “It results in our showing 
& $13 billion trade surplus from 1966 to 1970 
when in fact we really had a $16 billion deficit 
if you deduct government financed exports 
and add 10% to imports to approximate 
actual landed cost.” 

But first in this century or not, a balance 
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of trade deficit will be no fluke. “It looks like 
we will be running a trade deficit as a regu- 
lar thing from now on,” reports John Hein, 
international economist for the Conference 
Board Inc., New York. Mr. Hein’s evaluation 
is based on studies of trade projections 
through the mid-1980s. 


PLUMMETING PROFITS 


Closer to the jugular vein of U.S. business 
is the unmistakable impact that market 
competition has had on profits. 

Last year, profits dropped to an average of 
4% per dollar of sales for all U.S. manufac- 
turing corporations, as against 5.2% as re- 
cently as 1964. But the profit picture is even 
more dismal in industries more directly hit 
by imports. 

Among textile mill product companies, 
profits tumbled from an average of 3.2% to 
1.9% in the six-year span (1964-70). Motor 
vehicle and equipment makers experienced 
a slide from 6.9% to 2.4%. Primary metals 
producers dropped from 5.9% to 3%, while 
primary iron and steel companies eroded 
from 5.5% to 2.5%. 

The impact on employment has been 
equally severe. Admitting that his statistics 
are “only rough guesses,” Andrew J. Biemil- 
ler, director of the AFL-CIO's Dept. of Leg- 
islation, Washington, estimates that “ap- 
proximately 700,000 American jobs were lost 
directly as a result of foreign competition 
between 1966 and 1969 alone.” 

In the withering consumer electronics in- 
dustry, Zenith’s Mr. Wright believes that 
47,000 jobs have been lost to imports. William 
Sheskey, president of Commonwealth Shoe 
& Leather Co. Inc., Whitman, Mass., and 
chairman of the National Affairs Commit- 
tee, American Footwear Manufacturers Assn., 
says that imported footwear had wiped out 
76,250 job opportunities in the U.S. by 1969 
and that by 1975 the figure could reach 
169,200. 

“More than a quarter million textile and 
apparel jobs were displaced by the import 
volume of these products in 1969 alone,” esti- 
mates Donald F. McCullough, president of 
Collins & Aikman Corp., New York, and head 
of the American Textile Manufacturers In- 
stitute (ATMT). 

IMPORT TIDE RISES 


Consumer electronics was one of the first 
industries to feel the import shock. Low- 
priced Japanese transitor radios began pour- 
ing into the U.S. in the late 1950s. By 1960 
some 55% of all portable radios sold in this 
country were of Asiatic origin, and that figure 
has been at 95%—virtually wiping out the 
American industry—since 1968. 

In 1962, Japanese imports had captured 
only 2.4% of the total black and white tele- 
vision market in the U.S., by 1970, these had 
risen to 51%, increasing their share of the 
U.S. market over 20 times in just eight years, 
In 1964, imports of Japanese color TV re- 
ceivers were 2.6% of the total market, which 
was then about 2.6 million units. In 1970, 
imports accounted for almost 18%. of the 
doubled 5.2 million U.S, color set market. 

In May 1971, exports of Japanese color TV 
sets had increased 140% over May 1970, and 
most of those sets came to the U.S. By 1976, 
predicts Mr. Wright, imports will take 60% 
of the projected U.S. consumer electronics 
market. 

In footwear, an industry hit swiftly by 
overseas competition, imports Jumped from 
22% of the U.S. market in 1967 to 32% last 
year. In 1971, forcasts the American Foot- 
wear Manufacturers Assn., they'll climb to 
36% with shoes—the principal target— 
reaching 42%, 

Apparel imports are rising at a rate of 12 
to 15% a year, now accounting for 68% of 
all sweaters sold in the U.S., 42%, of all men’s 
and boy's woven dress and sport shirts, and 
28% of women’s and children’s woven blouses, 
data from the American Apparel Manufac- 
turers Assn. indicate. 
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In textiles, U.S. firms have been suffering 
a trade deficit since 1958, with a record 
$1.6 billion gap last year says the ATMI. Most 
surprising and most worrisome is the trend 
in once U.S.-dominated manmade fibers. Im- 
ports have shot from less than 1 billion 
equivalent square yards in 1967 to an an- 
nual rate of nearly 4 billion through May of 
this year. 

JUST THE OTHER GUY? 

Some contend that “electronics, shoes, ap- 
parel, and textiles are labor-intensive and 
thus vulnerable to foreign competition.” But 
capital-intensive American industries are 
feeling the competition as well. 

In the steel industry, for instance, imports 
took only 4.75% of the U.S. market as re- 
cently as 1961, reports the American Iron & 
Steel Institute. But last year they had 
reached 13.8%, and climbed to 15.6% through 
July of this year. 

But overall figures don’t tell the whole 
story. During the first seven months of 1971, 
45.2% of all nails and staples sold in the U.S. 
were imported, as were 36.9% of all barbed 
wire and 43.9% of all wire rod. The menace 
from abroad is being felt in specialty steels in 
particular, with imports capturing 21% of 
the profitable stainless market in 1970. 

Autos, also capital-intensive, watched im- 
ports exceed 209% of the U.S. market for the 
first time In August as buyers grabbed up 
presurtax units. Henry Ford II, chairman, 
Ford Motor Co., has said, “I frankly don’t see 
how we're going to meet the foreign competi- 
tion, We've seen only the beginning. Wait 
until those Japanese [now selling strongly 
on the West Coast] get hold of the central 
part of the U.S.” 

Every imported car brings with it five for- 
eign tires. The highly automated U.S. tire 
industry watched imports capture 10.6% of 
the U.S. tire market last year and expects 
further inroads due to increasing imports of 
foreign cars and the foreign lead in hot-sell- 
ing radial tires. 


NOTHING IS SAFE 


One industry that observers have long felt 
would escape foreign competition is ma- 
chinery. Besides being capital-intensive, it 
involves high shipping costs, which were ex- 
pected to discourage imports. 

The expectation proved false; machinery 
imports have tripled since 1964. Perhaps the 
most painful example is foreign textile ma- 
chinery, now taking 37% of the U. S. market. 
Penetration already has reached 11% of the 
much larger metal cutting machine tool 
market. As related to exports, says the Ma- 
chinery & Allied Products Institute, Wash- 
ington, machinery imports have shot from 
13% in 1961 to 40% in the first quarter 
of this year. In textile and leather machin- 
ery, the U.S. is running a deficit. 

Consider home sewing machines, once pro- 
duced by many U.S. companies. Now Singer 
Corp., New York, is the only domestic manu- 
facturer; it builds all but its most expen- 
sive models in Italy. 

WHO’S NEXT 

No U.S. industry is safe from import com- 
petition, asserts Mr. Strackbein. "The theory 
that only labor-intensive products are sus- 
ceptible is wishful thinking. All products are 
labor-intensive if you take the process all 
the way back to the raw material stage.” 

Mr. Strackbein looks for computers and 
other high-technology products to be the 
next targets. The U.S. has led in such prod- 
ucts, he believes, “because they're complex 
and because we got the jump on everybody 
else. But now the technology of other na- 
tions is catching up—partly because we've 
made patents available to them.” 

George C. Wells, vice president, interna- 
tional affairs, Union Carbide Corp., New York, 
thinks the chemical industry, which ac- 
counted for $2.4 billion of the U.S. total $2.7 
billion trade surplus last year, could be hit. 
He notes the same symptoms in chemicais 
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that affected the steel industry: imports ris- 
ing faster than exports, and a declining share 
of the world market. 

The aircraft industry is stirring uneasily, 
too, with joint venture aircraft projects un- 
derway in Europe, the Soviet Union actively 
seeking export sales, and Japan developing 
its first jet transport. 

Industry leaders clearly are concerned. 

“Steel requires help—and needs it now,” 
pleaded Roger S. Ahlbrandt, president and 
chief executive officer of Allegheny Ludium 
Industries Inc., Pittsburgh, to a Senate sub- 
committee. 

“The basic Issue, in its simplest terms, is 
the very future of this industry,” testified 
Donald McCullough for American textile 
manufacturers before a House committee 
studying the textile and apparel industries. 

“If imports were to keep growing at this 
rate, they'd completely capture the domestic 
tire market by 1980,” warned Russell De- 
Young, chairman, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, at a national meeting of security 
analysis in Cleveland. 

Week by week the evidence mounts that 
modern American industry—for the first 
time—is in a fight for its very survival. 

If we're losing out in the game of trade, 
are trade rules the problem? 

Trape RULES Tre Our HANDS 
(By Floyd G. Lawrence) 

U.S. industries on their knees seemed as 
unlikely two decades ago as the prospect of 
men driving a car on the moon. Dominant 
in domestic and foreign markets, U.S. indus- 
trial technology and productivity were multi- 
plying so furlously that our concern was with 
getting the world gainfully employed to buy. 

It looks now as though we may have over- 
done it, particularly in the case of Japan. 
For the growing redness in the U.S. balance 
of trade is cast heavily by the Rising Sun. 

Through the first half of 1971, the Japan- 
U.S. trade imbalance was running in Japan’s 
favor—at a $2.8 billion annual rate—while 
U.S. trade with the rest of the world was 
headed toward a $1.3 billion surplus. Japan’s 
official foreign exchange reserves during the 
period passed $12.5 billion, exceeding for the 
first time those of the U.S. itself. 

Seeking to build a strong economy in Asia, 
we have permitted Japan to deal with the 
U.S. like a less-developed nation. Raw mate- 
rials to fuel Japanese industry, together with 
agricultural products, account for some 70% 
of Japan's imports from us. In contrast with 
the low technological and labor content of 
our products which Japan buys, about 90% 
of Japan's exports to this country are manu- 
factured goods which compete vigorously 
with U.S. industry. 

U.S. investment in Japan—one of the few 
ways through which our bilateral balance of 
payments might be improved—is calculatedly 
restricted. But more than 200 Japanese firms 
have already established themselves in the 
U.S., where no similar obstacles exist. Japa- 
nese companies have, for example, invested 
heavily in Alaska’s natural resources and vir- 
tually dominate that state's forest products 
industry. 

Japanese capital has come in considerable 
amounts from U.S. banks; long and short 
term loans totaled nearly $6 billion in 1970. 
Yet capital borrowed here at high interest 
can reappear as low interest export credit 
through subsidy supported by the Japanese 
consumer and sheltered markets. 

Of Japan’s import restrictions on some 80 
broad product categories, 40 affect U.S. busi- 
ness. But U.S. restrictions on some 67 com- 
modities are primarily agricultural and of 
little concern to Japan. As a result, while 
Japan now captures some 5.3% of the 10 
million U.S. car market, for example, U.S. 
automakers in 1970 achieved only about 0.6% 
of a 3 million car market in Japan. 
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NO YEN FOR $5,000 PINTOS 


Japanese cars entering this country face an 
import duty of 3.5% (which President Nixon 
proposes raising to 10%). U.S. cars going into 
Japan not only have long been subject to a 
10% duty based on cost including freight, 
but also to a commodities tax based on en- 
gins displacement and wheelbase. 

A Ford Pinto costing $2,000 would demand 
@ price cf $5,000 in Japan, say industry 
sources, and there are no takers. The few 
Japanese buyers of specialty cars like the 
Ford Mustang at $8,300 or the Thunderbird 
at $13,000 then face an annual road tax rang- 
ing up to $250, again based on vehicle size, 

A sheltered market is also provided by 
Japan for consumer electronics products, in 
which our 1970 deficit with Japan exceeded 
$1 billion, But were the Japanese market 
open, color television receivers could be 
manufactured in the U.S. and sold in Japan 
at competitive prices, believes Joseph Wright, 
chairman, Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago. 

“The Japanese Electronics Industry Assn. 
itself admits that large screen color TV re- 
ceivers made in the U. S. could be delivered 
to a Japanese importer for a total cost of 
about $449, as against $1,200 to $1,600 for 
similar Japanese sets there,” says Mr. Wright. 
“But Japanese regulations still block free en- 
try of necessary repair parts, and the Japan- 
ese are notorious for applying what they call 
‘administrative guidance’ to influence sales 
outlets in the handling of export goods.” 

Militating against other would-be traders 
is the Japanese system of import licenses and 
exchange controls. Plans for goods and ma- 
terlal required by the Japanese economy are 
drawn up to coyer commodities like iron ore, 
coking coal, or steel scrap. If there is no 
“need” to import, as in the case of steel 
mill products for example, there is no plan 
and hence no import license. 

Japan arrays not only a good defense but 
a good offense as well. “In the area of ex- 
port incentives, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the Japanese government provides 
a whole host of subsidies beginning with the 
remission of a commodity tax and including 
such things as export credits at cut-rate in- 
terest, subsidization of research and develop- 
ment, interest-free or low interest produc- 
tion loans, accelerated depreciation and a 
variety of other tax advantages, as well as in- 
surance against loss in export,” says Mr. 
Wright. 

THE AMERICAN WAY 


“Unfortunately we seem to have a peculiar 
American tendency to wind up with the short 
end in negotiating international trade agree- 
ments,” believes Mr. Wright. “The fact is 
that while our General Agreement on Tariffs 
& Trade [GATT] arrangements have opened 
up the U.S. markets to imports on a large 
scale, we are still left with systematic dis- 
crimination against American consumer 
products through most of the world, with 
tariffs and a whole host of nontariff barriers 
to competition.” 

Since its inception in 1946, GATT has pro- 
vided the legal framework for international 
commercial relations. Guided by the goals of 
most-favyored nation treatment—that each 
member should apply to the products of all 
other members a duty no higher than it ap- 
plies against the same goods from the “most 
favored nation”—and reciprocal tariff conces- 
sions through multilateral agreement, GATT 
has been instrumental in the remarkable ac- 
celeration of world economic growth and the 
rise in real Income. 

“In spite of these accomplishments,” ob- 
serves Nicholas E. Hollis, a member of the 
International Group, U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, “the influence of GATT 
has been declining and the spirit of trade 
liberalization has ebbed markedly since the 
conclusion of the Kennedy Round of negotia- 
tions in 1967. GATT seems increasingly less 
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able to cope with issues such as nontariff 
negotiations, export subsidies, impact on 
trade and investment of multinational cor- 
porations, spreading economic integration 
with preferential association arrangements, 
border tax adjustments, and agricultural 
support systems. 

“More frustrating still,” adds Mr, Hollis, “is 
the strong indication that contracting mem- 
bers are increasing their nontariff barriers 
in order to build a negotiating position. We 
have benefited tremendously from the ac- 
celerated development we facilitated in Japan 
and in the European Economic Community 
(EEC). But as we created strong markets we 
created strong competitors with their own 
market needs.” 


FROM POLITICS TO ECONOMICS 


“We were sufficiently interested in the in- 
tegration of Europe and the strength of 
Japan to look the other way when it came to 
specific problems in the trade field,” explains 
Harald B. Malmgren, international adviser to 
the National Assn. of Manufacturers and a 
former White House official. “But we now 
rank second in world trade to the EEC we 
helped to strengthen, while the Japanese 
are rapidly becoming an economic super- 
power. Clearly, the U. S. is no longer in a 
position to pursue some vague political philo- 
sophy and expect the rest of the world to 
follow wherever that whim leads. 

“We need a new foreign economic policy 
that is pragmatic and businesslike,” says Mr. 
Malmgren, “but you can't put together a 
new policy that involves government and in- 
dustry alike unless you have a consensus to 
make it work. Government structure and 
bureaucratic inertia alone will be formidable 
obstacles in the path of change. But the 
cruciai issue is how business interests can be 
factored in across the board and a consensus 
reached leading to movement rather than to 
stalemate.” 

ACTION OR REACTION? 


The very pressures which make industry 
consensus imperative are today fostering “in- 
creasing and alarming polarization of in- 
dustry views on U. S. trade policy,” in the 
words of Lee L. Morgan, executive vice presi- 
dent, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. He 
agrees that an accommodation must be 
achieved, 

“By accommodation I don't mean the kind 
of expedient compromise that says, ‘If you'll 
tolerate my selfish interests, Ill tolerate 
yours.” I mean rather accommodating the 
legitimate needs of vital sectors of the U. S. 
economy to the needs of the nation as a 
whole.” 

If any consensus is yet emerging, it is grow- 
ing agreement that reactions based on politi- 
cal expediency must be replaced by actions 
based on economic reason, Just as corporate 
Planning spans the longer term—what busi- 
ness the company wants to be in, what its 
strengths and weaknesses are, where the re- 
sources will come from, and how return on 
investment will be achieved—so the U.S. and 
its industry must begin to plan carefully and 
cooperatively. 

“In the U.S. government today there is no 
group at any level which even attempts to 
take a look at where the country will be or 
should be in 20 years,” declares Mr. Malm- 
gren. “Our nation lacks goals against which 
to measure its future requirements from the 
world in fundamental terms of energy and 
basic resources. The Japanese, in contrast, 
have very clear ideas of where they are going 
to be 30 years from now, with the resource 
needs to get them there fully laid out. 

“The Administration action has created 
an opportunity. This is a time when govern- 
ment and industry together must think very 
hard and very fast about what we want to 
get and then make it clear to the other coun- 
tries so a negotiating process can begin. With 
a proper exchange rate restructuring, we will 
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have about two or three years. With the 
right kind of negotiations, everybody will be 
better off. But,” warns Mr. Malmgrem, “if 
we fail to act positively, there will be no 
gain.” 

Suppose we somehow can unite industries’ 
views and muster sufficient leverage to bring 
more equitable rules to the game. We then 
must ask ourselves, “If American industry 
is to be saved, what will it take to field a 
competitive team?” 


LABOR TRIUMPHS BRING DEFEAT 
(By Stanley J. Modic and Dale W. Sommer) 

“American workers still believe they're 
competing with guys around the corner. Un- 
til they realize they're competing with guys 
around the world—until we can achieve a 
competitive day’s work for a competitive 
day’s pay—we're all in trouble,” summarizes 
one executive. 

That trouble is deepening. For at the same 
time the U. S. is adding most to its wage bill, 
it’s adding least to productivity to pay for it. 
Output of the American worker has grown 
only 35% since 1960, while that of the Jap- 
anese worker has soared 189%. Yet the gap 
between U. S. and Japanese hourly employ- 
ment costs widened during the decade from 
$2.43 to $3.23 an hour. 

Claims that “foreign wages are rising faster 
and will soon catch up” are disproven by the 
facts. The dollar wage gap has continued to 
grow between the U. S. and Japan, Great 
Britain, Italy, France, and West Germany 
while the U. S. has slipped from first to last 
in productivity growth against these 
competitors. 

“Unions have gone berserk,” says Pierre A. 
Rinfret, president, Rinfret-Boston Associates 
Inc., New York. “They are exploiting their 
own position and the general situation.” 

_Unions and government, in Mr. Rinfret’s 
view, “have been working together to destroy 
industry's competitive strength. Labor has 
& monopolistic position. Workers go on strike 


and get food stamps and welfare. Manage- 
ment does not get strike compensation.” 

One solution, he says, is “to re-establish 
some competition within labor, Break open 
entry into labor. Use the antitrust laws. Take 


away unemployment for 


strikers.” 


compensation 


FIGHTS AND WINS 

“U.S. companies do face a monopoly on 
the union side. There are antitrust laws 
prohibiting companies from merging and 
dominating the market. On the other hand, 
unions have that monopoly,” agrees Wolf- 
gang Jansen, president, Georgetown Steel 
Corps., Georgetown, S.C.—a firm controlled 
and managed by a German steelmaker, Willie 
Korf. Mr. Jansen came from Germany to set 
up and run the plant, a background provid- 
ing him a binational view. 

He started at Georgetown with a nonunion 
shop. Before long the United Steelworkers of 
America was knocking at the door and won 
@ representation election. Contract negotia- 
tions followed, leading “to a bitter fight and 
a six-month strike,” Mr. Jansen relates. 

“I can understand unions fighting for 
higher wages. But I can’t understand the 
union fighting for featherbedding and re- 
strictive work practices,” he adds. His fight 
paid off in a four-year contract “retaining 
full management rights. We don't have any 
work rules imposed on us by the union. 

“Had the union won its work rule changes, 
the entire company—and in turn the entire 
workforce—would have been disadvantaged,” 
Mr. Jansen contends. He senses a glimmer of 
hope. “Unions are losing jobs to imports. Re- 
sponsible union leaders are beginning to 
see—at least more so than before—that they 
have to work with management to protect 
the jobs of their memberships. The only way 
to reverse the trend is to make American 
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goods more competitive, and you can’t do it 
by using two people to do a one-man job. 

“That's what is different in Germany and 
I think it’s more important than the dis- 
parity in wage rates. Over here, in some 
plants, an electrician can’t pick up a wrench, 
But in Germany, if one maintenance man is 
technically capable of handling the entire 
job, that’s no problem. German workmen 
recognize improved productivity helps every- 
body,” Mr. Jansen says. 


SO, TOO, THE JAPANESE 


Similar understanding is a big part of 
Japan’s success in the world market. Low 
wages obviously give them an advantage, but 
the competitive edge cuts deeper. 

“You operate In a Japanese factory with- 
out anything near the same level of routine 
interruption from grievance and work prac- 
tices common to an American factory,” says 
John Ong, president, B. F. Goodrich Inter- 
national Co., Akron. Goodrich, as a stock- 
holder in a Japanese company with six plants, 
is active in improving the productivity of 
those plants. “We made great changes in 
their work practices and standards, yet sell- 
ing them to the workers or to the union was 
no problem,” Mr. Ong explains. 

A Japanese manager for Nissan Motor Corp. 
of America (Datsun car marketer) working 
on the West Coast explains that unions in 
Japan understand management’s position, 
and vice versa. The two meet regularly and 
the union proposes ideas on how to increase 
sales or profits because it realizes that if the 
company prospers, the union members can 
make more money. 

“The unions in the U.S. seem to be fighting 
to get a raise regardless of the company’s 
position or its future,” he says. “In Japan, 
unions realize they may have to postpone a 
wage increase because wages can be Increased 
only when the company grows.” 


SAGGING WILL TO WORK 


Conversely, “the labor movement has 
tended to undermine, sometimes deliberately 
and sometimes not, the will to work and the 
productive capacity of this country,” charges 
one company executive interviewed by INDUS- 
TRY WEEK. Unions provide a defense for the 
worker who tries to avoid working at a rea- 
sonable production level. When, through a 
whole variety of pressures, they get the 
standard of output reduced, they have hurt 
the productive efficiency of the plant, the 
company, and the country. And they jeo- 
pardize the future of their own members by 
resisting strongly any real ability of manage- 
ment to reward the better performer by pro- 
motion or merit increase,” he adds. 

Construction unions are an oft-cited 
example. In the first nine months of 1970, 
construction settlements pushed first-year 
median wage increases to 90.4 cents an hour, 
compared with an all-industry median of 24.3 
cents. 

Roger Blough, chairman of the Construc- 
tion Users Anti-Inflation Roundtable, pre- 
sented those figures to the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress early this year. 

“But wages are only part of the growing 
problem,” he added, pointing out the Na- 
tional Constructors Assn. “reports decreases 
in labor productivity of as much as 34%.” 
Among the causes of sagging productivity he 
cited: “Plumbers who cut off threads and 
rethread the pipe on the job; carpenters who 
will not install prehung doors or sash; paint- 
ers who limit the size of the brush or roller; 
bricklayers who will lay only 400 bricks a 
day compared with a normal 800 bricks a 
day on open-shop work; or electricians who 
require a skilled craftsman to install a new 
light bulb.” 


LABOR LAWS DON’T HELP 


Part of the gulf between unions and 
management can be traced to a “pattern of 
government favoritism toward unions and 
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labor,” contends Edward A. McCabe, Wash- 
ington attorney and executive director of the 
Labor Law Study Committee. 

“The National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB) was born in an era when its sole 
purpose seemed to be the furtherance of 
unions. If you're raised on that over the 
years, it’s kind of hard to get out of the 
habit. Unions are grown up now. They don’t 
need to be nursed along as they might have 
been during the early days,” he feels. 

The Labor Law Study Committee, an 
organization that grew out of the contacts of 
industrial relations executives at a dozen of 
the nation’s big companies, details the “re- 
moval of the NLRB from unfair labor practice 
cases” as one of 23 “needed changes” in the 
labor law. It suggests two remedies: either 
transfer unfair labor practice cases to the 
U.S. District Courts, with the NLBR con- 
tinuing to conduct union representation 
elections; or replace the NLRB with a 15- 
member Labor Court with each judge serving 
a 20-year term. 

Even NLRB Chairman Edward Miller 
agrees that “somewhere along the line the 
board ought to be restructured so it can 
both look and act like a court,” but he re- 
jects both reform proposals. 

Mr. Miller contends that a revamping of 
the NLRB into “an honest-to-goodness 
labor judiciary” would accomplish the same 
purpose more effectively. A change in the 
name might help remove the stigma of the 
pro-union label, he suggests, while giving the 
board members longer tenure—perhaps even 
for life—might dull the “political cast.” 

But he sees no changes coming “in the 
near term. Anytime you introduce even a 
relatively uncontroversial change, Congress 
is swamped with amendments and lobbyists 
pressing for their own interests. Finally, they 
just throw up their hands and say, ‘Oh hell, 
let's leave it alone,” 

But J. Wade Miller Jr., vice president-per- 
sonnel and organization, B. FP, Goodrich Co., 
Akron, feels it's “inconceivable that with the 
direction things are going in—in the bar- 
gaining area—that Congress can much long- 
er sit on its hands. There are hundreds of 
bills ... buried in committees chaired by 
individuals who for one reason or another 
don’t want to face up to the problem.” 

PUBLIC CONCERN GROWS 

If industry’s plight won't move Congress, 
public opinion might. For there is also a 
growing awareness of the problem among the 
public. A public opinion survey conducted 
by Opinion Research Corp., Princeton, N.J., 
in late 1970 for the Labor Law Study Com- 
mittee, shows that 56% (up from 45% a 
year earlier) of those surveyed agree that 
“wages paid in this country make it difficult 
for the U.S. to compete in world markets.” 
Ironically, the highest recognition of the 
problem is among union members; 61% of 
the union members polled agreed with the 
statement. 

“There is in the public mood today all 
the ingredients for an uprising against or- 
ganized labor should there be a new round 
of crippling strikes and contract settlements 
that feed the inflationary spiral,” states the 
survey report, compiled by Walter G. Barlow 
(he’s now president of Research Strategies 
Corp., New York). 

Some other findings of the latest survey 
(which has been conducted annually since 
1966) : 

69% say labor unions “have grown enough 
or are too large now.” Even 58% of those 
with a union affiliation feel the same way, 

60% of the public and 53% of the union 
members polled believe that labor union 
leaders are basically unresponsive to the 
public interest, as well as to the interests of 
their members, 
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GOVERNMENT JUMPS IN 


Beyond the NLRB and labor laws, industry 
points in dismay to federal intervention in 
specific negotiations. “Too often, the White 
House and Labor Dept. are a stage for pri- 
vate negotiations. When you begin to draw 
things into Washington that should be set- 
tied somewhere else, it’s pretty much agreed 
that the government has been a partisan of 
the union,” charges attorney McCabe. 

People in government generally “have been 
more concerned with just getting a contract 
signed; to put pressure on labor or manage- 
ment or both just to get a settlement,” says 
W. J. Usery, assistant secretary of labor, 
labor-management relations, and the man 
very much Involved in the current railroad 
labor situation. Rather than calling govern- 
ment a fire-fighter, he sees it as a “catalyst— 
promoting sound management-union rela- 
tions—spending time to get mutual trust 
out of the parties to develop a climate for 
improving productivity.” 


COMMUNICATIONS A HELP 


His program, he believes, is a step in that 
direction. It’s aimed at the problem that 
“too many company bargainers don’t see 
their union representatives at all except dur- 
ing the heat of contract negotiations or 
arbitration hearings.” It has been put to 
work in the aerospace industry. Mr. Usery 
explains the program this way: 

In aerospace there are many peaks and 
valleys. Management can look ahead and gage 
their impact. Local union leaders and work- 
ers can’t. They lack management's insight in- 
to the business climate. To overcome this, a 
representative of the secretary of labor acts 
as a catalyst to set up an informal meeting 
between company and union well before any 
contract talks begin. Each plant is visited 
jointly. The visit may start with a plant tour, 
followed by management talking honestly 
about what it sees over the next few years, 
and capped off with a dinner. 

Result: the parties get to know each other 
under a more friendly atmosphere, and the 
union gets an insight into what's going on— 
when they sit down across the bargaining 
table, there are no surprises. 

Understanding won't come overnight, but 
he is encouraged that awareness of the prob- 
lem is growing among union leaders. He 
points to the charge of I. W. Abel (president 
of the United Steelworkers of America) to 
his membership at the last contract sign- 
ing: that they have a responsibility to work 
toward improving productivity and the es- 
tablishing of joint labor-management com- 
mittees at each plant to explore the problems. 

Labor and management need outside help 
to keep such dialog going, Mr. Usery warns. 
He has been promoting the idea that the 
parties jointly find a “catalyst’—he can be 
a minister or anyone who commands mutual 
respect—to get them together. 

Company managers agree that they must 
share a responsibility for the communica- 
tions gap. Their consensus: “Perhaps if we 
can more effectively tell it like it is, union 
leaders will do the same.” 

But there are, of course, other problems... 


SEEDS oF WEALTH SQUANDERED 
(By John H. Carson) 

Forty acres and a mule once added up to a 
good living in America. Today they describe 
& rural pauper. The difference is modern tools. 

More than 95% of our work is done with 
tools that have enabled us to make remark- 
able increases in productivity over the more 
laborious methods of a few decades ago. But 
increases in productivity—the reduction in 
production costs—create a saving that can 
be used to buy new tools, to reduce selling 
prices, or to increase wages. 

As we have seen, largely because of the 
power of labor unions in America, we have 
been accentuating the third: increasing 
wages, Improved tools historically have been 
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able to increase productivity—create a sav- 
ing—at a rate of about 3% a year. Wage in- 
creases of that amount, assuming sharehold- 
ers and customers were entitled to none of 
the benefit, would not force prices to in- 
crease. 

But since World War II, wages have been 
rising about 4.5% each year, 50% faster than 
productivity. By 1969, wage increases reached 
a 75% rate, more than twice the productivity 
gain. We are in the grip of a price inflation 
resulting in part from the basic fact that 
unearned wage increases must be passed on 
to the customer. 

But worse still, productivity since the mid- 
sixties has been increasing in the U.S. at 
less than 2% annually. While Japan has 
boosted its productivity more than four 
times as fast as we have ours and West 
Germany has improved at twice our rate, the 
U.S. has slipped to last place in the world 
productivity race. 

Some take comfort in the fact that as a 
result of rebuilding following World War II 
some foreign competitors have a “tempo- 
rary” advantage in more modern facilities 
than those in this country. “Our high per- 
centage of overage and obsolete equipment 
is merely a symptom of maturity, a condi- 
tion other countries will reach in time,” they 
contend. 

MODERNIZATION GAP 


But will they? In 1960-68, new investment 
in plant and equipment in Japan represented 
33% of its gross national product. West 
Germany invested 25%, followed closely by 
Italy, France, and Sweden, with the United 
Kingdom (17%) and the US. (16%) bring- 
ing up the rear. 

“It may astound many to learn that the 
Japanese can actually afford to scrap a seven- 
or eight-year-old mill in order to substitute 
a more efficient one,” says Stewart S. Cort, 
chairman, Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, 


U.S. industry leaders agree that poor cap- 
ital recovery or “depreciation”—money made 
available for new tools—is the primary rea- 
son for the lack of investment. The U.S. gov- 
ernment, recognizing the need for tool re- 
placement, provides depreciation allowances 
which exempt certain funds from taxes for 
that purpose. The United Kingdom, losing 
out in productivity, revised its depreciation 
regulations last year to permit 80% writeofft 
at the time of installation. But the US. 
even worse off than the UK, is committed 
to such high levels of government spending 
that tax concessions for realistic tool replace- 
ment could not be made available. 

Although 20% shorter guideline lives and 
improved first-year writeoffs were granted 
through the Asset Depreciation Ranges 
(ADR) program, the U.S, continues to have 
the poorest capital recovery system among 
the world’s industrial nations, After seven 
years, the average total recovery is still only 
76%, or 4 percentage points below the UK's 
first year writeoff. 

Since less eficient equipment means lower 
productivity—which means higher prices, 
which means inflation—the problem is also 
self-expanding. “All figures on profits are 
fictitious because we're using depreciation 
rates on equipment at original prices,” says 
Dr. Herbert W. Robinson, president, Interna- 
tional Management Systems Corp., Wash- 
ington. “If you really measured what you 
need to replace the capital, you'd have to 
reduce profits tremendously.” 

Because tax laws don't permit an allow- 
ance for inflation in depreciation, George 
Terborgh, consultant to the Machinery & 
Allied Products Institute, Washington, esti- 
mates that “underdepreciation in the U.S. re- 
sulting from inflation is $10 billion a year, 
and probably more.” 

Mr. Terborgh believes the combination of 
ADR and the pending investment credit, if 
it’s approved, would do little more than to 
wipe out this deficit. He would like to see the 
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credit remain at 10%—instead of dropping 
to the proposed permanent level of 5% after 
one year—or at least drop no lower than 
7%, the level of the 1962-69 credit. 

Like other business experts, Mr, Terborgh 
would like to see the 1970 recommendation 
for 40% shorter guideline lives, made by the 
President's Task Force on Business Taxation, 
become law. However, he adds, “It’s a ques- 
tion of realism. We'll be lucky to get ADR 
and the investment credit simultaneously.” 

Tax laws work against investment on 
another level, Dr. Robinson points out. 
With the ceiling on the tax on personal 
capital gains raised to 35% and local taxes 
added, “you're now paying about 40% in 
the higher income brackets on any capital 
gains.” 

Since both inflation and real gains are 
elements of capital gains and since the tax 
is paid even on “what's needed to stand still 
in terms of purchasing power, the capital 
gains tax is little more than confiscation,” 
Dr. Robinson says. He believes that if the 
capital gains tax is not reduced or abol- 
ished, “the U.S. will embark on a time when 
the country is starved for the kind of in- 
vestment needed just to keep productivity 
constant,” a situation already grim when 
contrasted with that abroad, 

Getting this problem of needed invest- 
ment across to the public may in part be a 
matter of semantics, suggests Mr. Terborgh. 
Use of the term “job development program” 
in Mr. Nixon’s investment credit proposal is 
one example. “The public and labor must 
be made to understand that tax concessions 
for new tools benefit all of us and not just 
the corporations. As they accelerate invest- 
ment and technological progress, they ben- 
efit the consumer. Of equal importance, they 
provide the funds for new jobs for work- 
ers. That is the message we must begin to 
get across.” 

Another change in semantics was recom- 
mended by the task force: that “deprecia- 
tion” be replaced with the more descrip- 
tive term, “capital cost recovery.” 

Tax attorney Joel Barlow, partner, Cov- 
ington & Burling, Washington, is concerned 
that a large number of companies, in an 
effort to present the best picture of profits, 
aren't taking full advantage of current re- 
covery regulations. He feels they should do 
so to aid the selling program, because their 
requests for better recovery laws would be 
more credible and because they could bet- 
ter show that good capital recovery pro- 
grams can pay off for everyone. 

Another barrier to productivity in the 
U.S. has been the resistance of labor, con- 
vinced as it is that automation means fewer 
jobs. 

AUTOMATION IS THE KEY 


Greater productivity through capital in- 
vestment in automation built the U.S. into 
an industrial giant, and it Is the most essen- 
tial element in maintaining that status, says 
Clement E. Sutton Jr., vice president and 
group executive of General Electric Co.’s In- 
dustrial Group, Boston. He adds that this 
task won't be an easy one. 

“For the U.S. to increase its productivity 
rapidly enough to offset the recent rounds 
of wage increases, we estimate that industry 
will have to double or even triple its invest- 
ment in automation,” he says. 

“When labor represents 45% of your cost 
of production, and you're paying $6 an hour 
while the other fellow is paying less than 
$2, no technology in the world can possibly 
make up the difference,” Bethlehem’s Mr. 
Cort points out. 

But it can help greatly, Mr. Sutton in- 
sists. He offers the following solution to the 
international challenge: 

“We can step up our research and develop- 
ment to maintain our product and technol- 
ogy leadership. With automation, we can 
improve our productivity. With product vol- 
ume, we have a cost-effectiveness leverage. 
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And with high product quality and after-sale 
service, we can assure levels of reliable opera- 
tion which make the U.S. product the best 
overall value to the user.” 

If we can solve some other new—and 
pressing—problems ... 


CONSTRAINTS App Costs BEYOND BENEFITS 
(By Floyd G. Lawrence) 

Capital to invest in higher productivity is 
vital to the survival of U.S. industry, But 
capital is not easy to come by, as increased 
borrowing by industry makes clear. Yet 10 to 
30% of capital spending in many industries 
is going, not into improving our threatened 
competitive position, but into nonproductive 
facilities to meet pollution control standards. 

Public and private spending for air and 
water pollution alone from now through 
1975, according to Environmental Protection 
Agency estimates, will total $61.7 billion. 
Based on the Conference Board Inc. (New 
York) estimate of $19,811 per employee in- 
vested by manufacturing, this $61.7 billion, if 
it were invested in new plant and equipment, 
could create jobs for two-thirds of the na- 
tion’s 4.8 million unemployed. 

Put another way, this is an amount equal 
to the current book value of the plant and 
equipment of four complete American auto 
industries; 3.7 entire steel industries; or the 
chemicals, rubber, paper, lumber, aircraft, 
and nonferrous metals industries combined. 
And it is enough to lead Secretary of Com- 
merce Maurice H. Stans to say: “What are 
our priorities? We need to weigh environ- 
mental goals against economic reality.” 

Environmental needs clearly are impor- 
tant, Secretary Stans and others are saying, 
and they cannot be ignored. But our society 
has other needs which a commitment of this 
size could do much to meet, as INDUSTRY 
WEEK illustrates. And, more basic still, a 
strong and viable industry is the key not only 
to the technological means of achieving our 
environmental goals, but also to the econom- 
ic strength demanded if we are to achieve 
our other goals as a society. 

“The fact is,” Secretary Stans adds, “that 
American companies will have increased their 
pollution control spending by almost 50% 
this year over last; industry will spend some 
$18 billion over the next five years to meet 
the requisite standards.” 


AMAZEMENT FROM ABROAD 


Foreign competitors have not yet assumed 
any such cost burden. Nor are there any signs 
that they imminently will, reports a govern- 
ment official closely involved in seeking in- 
ternational environmental goals. “There are 
honest differences between nations as to what 
constitutes a hazard to human health. Many 
abroad are frankly amazed by our views in 
this country and clearly regard our standards 
as unnecessarily extreme. Since it is stand- 
ards that establish the level of control and 
determine cost, the disparity is likely to be 
long term rather than short.” 

Nor does he hold out much hope to those 
who expect things to even up as a result of 
the United Nations Conference on the Hu- 
man Environment at Stockholm, Sweden, in 
June 1972. “There will be [representatives of] 
over 100 countries in attendance, of which 
some 75 or 80 will be less developed countries 
with objectives entirely different from ours. 

“Many developing countries say frankly 
they would welcome pollution if it fostered 
their economic development and industriali- 
zation, Some are talking among themselves 
about opportunities as pollution havens as 
a result of environmental restrictions of the 
more developed countries,” he reports. 

Confronted with unwillingness to sacrifice 
economics for environment in many coun- 
tries abroad, he indicates our government be- 
lieves the most likely forum to seek positive 
results on environmental discrepancies is the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation & 
Development (OECD). “The membership not 
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only consists of countries that account for 
80% of Free World trade,” he explains, “but, 
also, these are the countries which have the 
most nearly similar interests and concerns 
about the environment. 

“We are pushing to get agreement In the 
OECD that all member countries accept the 
principle that the polluter bears the cost of 
polluting,” he says. “The importance of this 
is that if other countries subsidize pollution 
control for manufacturers, our industry will 
be at a competitive disadvantage because the 
costs will not be reflected directly in their 
products. But even if the polluter does pay 
in all developed countries,” he cautions, 
“these costs still could differ substantially 
between countries because of differences in 
pollution standards.” 

And on that score he is not optimistic. 
“We have explored setting international 
standards for pollution control with other 
countries in the OECD and the general view 
seems to be that it’s just not realistic be- 
cause the circumstances are so different from 
country to country,” he explains. “But that’s 
not surprising when you realize that many 
of our own environmental exports question 
the economic sense of common standards 
throughout the U.S. itself.” 


POVERTY IS UGLY, TOO 


Antonie T. Knoppers, chairman, U.S. Coun- 
cil of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, and president, Merck & Co., Rahway, 
N.J., told world business leaders at Vienna, 
Austria, that “industry and all other pol- 
luters could do more to keep our air and 
water resources cleaner than in the past, but 
always at a price. The question in its most 
brutal form is when does the price become 
too steep? Shutting down a polluting plant 
that would be uneconomic to renovate can 
cost jobs. “If pollution is ugly,” observes Dr. 
Knoppers, “so is poverty.” 

Other countries less affluent than ourselves 
already understand that quite clearly. Un- 
less we can somehow imbue them with our 
environmental idealism, we are likely to prove 
the point quite conclusively. 

But important though the displacement of 
capital may be in itself, there are other im- 
plications in our actions that are perhaps 
more serious. Industry needs energy no less 
than it needs tools. 

Within the last month, as a result of en- 
vironmentalist pressures, the Atomic Energy 
Commission agreed to “review the thermal 
effects on the environment” of 106 nuclear 
powerplants, 15 of which are already in oper- 
ation and could be shut down. 

About 92 million megawatts of electrical 
energy, equal to 27% of the nation’s present 
generating capacity, was to have been pro- 
duced by the plants. Further delay alone will 
add cost, while a likely concession of added 
cooling towers to “protect the environment 
from hot water’—the effects of which are 
far from fully understood—would add more, 

Other examples of crescendoing constraints 
on the development and utilization of re- 
sources might be cited, ranging from the 
well-known delay in the construction of the 
Alaska pipeline to continuing charges that 
the Reserve Mining Co. is “polluting” Lake 
Superior by dumping inert taconite tailings 
into a trench 900 ft deep—despite prior per- 
mits from both the state and federal 
governments. 


MORE HARASSMENT AHEAD? 


But if regulated cost disparities and grow- 
ing restrictions of energy and resources in- 
sufficiently jeopardize American industry, at- 
tacks are now being mounted to undermine 
the American free market system itself. 

“American business, from the perspective 
of the world, is plainly in trouble,” says 
James M. Roche, chairman, General Motors 
Corp., Detroit. “Yet at a time when we must 
work together to bolster our ability to com- 
pete against others, our system is being crit- 
icized by many whose professed aim is to 
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alter ‘the role and influence of corporations 
and corporate management in and upon 
American society.’ 

“Their ultimate aim is to alienate the 
American consumer from business,” warns 
Mr. Roche. “If the consumer can be con- 
vinced that he really does not know what 
is good for him—and this is what the crit- 
ics try to do—then freedom leaves free en- 
terprise. For if the consumer cannot protect 
his own interest, then someone else must do 
it. That someone else will then dictate what 
can be made, what can be sold, and at what 
price.” 

Legislative proposals now pending before 
Congress illustrate the direction of the pres- 
sures Mr. Roche describes. One group of bills 
would create a statutory Office of Consumer 
Affairs with authority to act as advocate of 
consumer interests in agency and court pro- 
ceedings. But as John Stuart, director of 
marketing for the National Assn. of Manu- 
facturers (NAM), pointed out to members of 
the House Subcommittee on Legislation & 
Military Operations, defining the consumer 
interest is not always easy. “Two groups of 
public interest lawyers are sharply divided 
over the Alaska pipeline,” Mr. Stuart noted, 
“one having sympathies for underprivileged 
Indians whose public interest was in jobs and 
a better living, while the other lawyers rep- 
resented enyironmentalists who felt ecology 
was the greater public interest.” 

Product safety legislation, the subject of 
another group of bills pending, would cover 
new or existing products “customarily sold 
for household or personal consumption’’— 
a categorization to which an exception would 
be hard to find. Stanley Groner, vice presi- 
dent-group services, AMF Inc., New York, 
told the Senate Commerce Committee on be- 
half of the NAM: 

“We can report to you that industry broad- 
ly accepts the objectives of these bills. We 
have no illusions as to what this may mean. 
It may mean having to accept a dominant 
and oft-times harassing and costly govern- 
ment intrusion into our engineering, our 
production processes, and our distribution. 
We must expect to cooperate with govern- 
ment in the burdensome keeping of records 
and gathering of technical data concerning 
thousands of products and countless com- 
ponents and their distribution and use. 

“It means time and money spent by our 
executives and associations in the developing 
of new standards of performance... And, 
finally, we are keenly aware of the inevit- 
ability of loss of sales and jobs by adverse 
(and perhaps misinterpreted) publicity in 
the marketpalace, or Inaccurate information, 
or erroneous findings released by the admin- 
istrator,” said Mr. Groner. 

Consumer ciass action bills comprise a 
third major area, permitting the consumers 
to band together to correct anything the 
other pieces of legislation may have failed 
to catch. Richard D. Godown, associate gen- 
eral counsel of the NAM, pointed out in 
testimony on these bills that “all manufac- 
turers, and big concerns in particular, would 
fall prey to harassment and strike suits. It 
is small comfort to be told that plaintiffs have 
to prove their cases. The cost of defense is 
formidable enough so that it cannot be 
winked at by any U.S. company. And the 
public relations damage—the adverse public- 
ity which flows from simply being named in 
such a suit—is costly in other terms.” 

“To the extent that new laws and new 
officials do protect the consumer against 
fraud and deception, and safeguard his health 
and safety,” says Mr. Roche, “they are good. 
But too much of this new development is 
unnecessary, and does not deliver a value to 
the consumer commensurate with the poten- 
tial higher cost in taxes and higher prices. 

“Also to protect the consumer, it has been 
mandated that many of the products he buys 
be altered. In this way, too, consumer choice 
is sometimes unnecessarily reduced, and 
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costs are added without equivalent increase 
in value,” believes Mr. Roche. 

“I am seriously concerned—deeply con- 
cerned—at what may prove to be an im- 
possible burden on our company, the in- 
dustry, and the consumer in the years im- 
mediately ahead,” Henry Ford II, chairman, 
told shareholders attending the Ford Motor 
Co. annual meeting this year. “I am refer- 
ring to the growing burden of sometimes 
arbitrary legislative and regulatory require- 
ments that could paralyze this industry or 
price our products out of reach of many car 
buyers.” 

Mr. Ford estimates that “just to cover the 
cost of meeting emission control and vehicle 
safety standards between now and 1975, the 
suggested retall price of an average Ford car 
in this country might be as much as $600 
higher than the current price, without any 
added profit margin or return on our very 
substantial investment.” 

“Business does its job when it provides 
useful jobs at high wages, when it provides 
useful products at fair prices, when it pro- 
vides economic growth that produces taxes 
for government and earnings for stockhold- 
ers. These are the longstanding s{cial re- 
sponsibilities of business,” believes Mr. 
Roche. 

“Today our task is to achieve our national 
social objectives at the least possible cost 
to our society, to assure full yalue for the 
dollars that must be spent, to mount an ef- 
ficient effort. This clearly,” Observes Mr. 
Roche, “is a job where business and business- 
men have much to contribute.” 

It may well be that the very survival of our 
entire enterprise system may require a new 
“attack”... 

SURVIVAL DEMANDS New “PARTNERSHIP 
OF PURPOSE” 
(By Perry Pascarella and Joseph J. Fenley) 


So what if American jobs are being priced 
out of existence? That's labor’s problem. 

So what if plants aren’t being modernized 
fast enough? That’s industry's problem. 

So what if there were a decline in the 
number of manufacturers and workers to tax? 
The politicians could find the money we 
need elsewhere. 

Each of us fits into a group—with its own 
problem. With companies, industries, labor 
groups, and the public each serving self- 
interests, won't we achieve the best results 
for all? 

The truth is, this “adversary system" has 
worked in good times but has been aban- 
doned during wars and depressions while 
everyone worked toward a common goal. 

In the world economic contest we have no 
common goal. But we still have time to 
establish one and apply ourselves to it—all 
of us. 

“The national economic units created in 
Japan and the Common Market, and coming 
in Russia and China, will force economic 
reassessment in the U.S.,”’ says Roger S. Ahl- 
brandt, president, Allegheny Ludlum Indus- 
tries Inc., Pittsburgh. “Antagonisms will 
have to disappear or be set aside. We can't 
afford them any longer since we are now, and 
will be more so in the future, in direct com- 
petition with unified national economic sys- 
tems,” he warns. 

“Unified national economic systems” 
doesn’t sound like free enterprise talk. But 
a growing number of leading businessmen 
are talking that way. 

“The free enterprise system needs new def- 
inition,” believes William H. Moore, chair- 
man, Bankers Trust Co., New York. “It can- 
not be the barroom brawl of the turn of the 
century. 

“The numbers are now too big for the pub- 
lic and private sectors to go their separate 
ways. The bottom of the tax barrel is being 
reached, and when earnings can no longer 
replenish our businesses, the taxes will con- 
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tinue. What then—nationalization? Con- 
fiscation?” he asks. 

Mr. Ahlbrandt calls for a “coherent for- 
eign economic policy.” He believes it is “im- 
perative for the U.S, to formulate, as quickly 
as possible, a strategy and policy for inter- 
national trade, one which will protect our 
nation’s vital interests, just as the vital in- 
terests of competing economies are being 
protected.” 

How do our foreign competitors protect 
themselves? “In both West Germany and 
Japan, a new type of enterprise has arisen in 
the last 25 years which squarely aligns gov- 
ernment participation with business,” says 
Douglas Grymes, president, Koppers Co. Inc., 
Pittsburgh, “The result is a planned econ- 
omy ... Im not at all sure theirs is more 
planned than ours—I think it’s just better 
planned.” 

In a study of Japan's economic policy, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco 
states: "To carry out export-expansion plans, 
the Ministry of International Trade & Indus- 
try constantly confers with company repre- 
sentatives about the allocation of resources 
and, through administrative guidance, even 
sets minimum sizes for industrial plants, The 
Ministry of Finance, through the Bank of 
Japan, meanwhile funnels funds to areas 
with the highest growth potential. 

“Thus, government policies work to con- 
centrate new investment in those areas where 
world demand is highest. Also, by backing the 
extremely high use of corporate debt to 
finance growth, the Ministry of Finance and 
the Bank of Japan play a key part in setting 
the pace and direction of expansion.” 

The study lists other areas of cooperation 
such as tax deductions on income earned 
from exports, special interest rates on short- 
term export bills, favorable terms on long- 
term export financing, and government in- 
surance on certain risks for which private 
insurance is not available. 

By contrast, our political system is leading 
to divisiveness, fears Dr. Herbert Robinson, 
president, International Management Sys- 
tems Corp. “. .. The quickest way to obtain 
votes is through government spending and 
taxation, to offer something for nothing. It 
is almost axiomatic that, if we have, as now, 
a large proportion of the population on wel- 
fare and other subsidies, then, in general, 
our legislators will increasingly seek to im- 
prove the lot of such persons at the expense 
of higher income groups in order to secure 
their votes. The final equilibrium of such 4 
system can only be an undermotivated, 
underincomed nation.” 

Top labor executives are using their 
“monopoly power,” says Dr. Robinson, to de- 
mand wages that allow for increasing tax 
rates and the inflation that their own in- 
creasing wage rates cause. 

BALANCE OUR POWER 

Any attempt to establish a national pro- 
gram for survival will have to face up to the 
restructuring of power within the U.S. It 
will have to consider bringing unions under 
the antitrust laws. 

It’s urgent that we restore “balance to the 
collective bargaining process,” says Philip D. 
Block Jr., chairman, Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago. “The excessive labor settlements of re- 
cent years have been products of monopoly 
labor power and practices which have over- 
whelmed the bargaining process. These prac- 
tices have been fostered by an indulgent pub- 
lic attitude toward labor unions, and by the 
implicit support of Congress and many goy- 
ernmental agencies.” 

At the same time, any strategy for sur- 
vival will have to include an evaluation of 
our antitrust laws and their impact on the 
competitiveness of U.S. firms. “Where there 
has been pressure from imports, it makes 
sense to allow more mergers,” says Harald 
B. Malmgren, president, Malmgren Inc. Anti- 
trust policy that prevented mergers in the 
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textile industry, which would have benefited 
smaller firms by their absorption into larger 
firms with financial resources, “was a stupid- 
ity,” believes Mr. Malmgren, who was a high 
level trade expert in the Johnson Adminis- 
tration. 

“There are many things we might like to 
do in the way of mergers and acquisitions to 
give us more efficient operations that we are 
precluded from doing,” says W. Michael 
Blumenthal, president, Bendix Corp., Detroit. 

“We need to revaluate antitrust policy in 
terms of multinational operations,” says 
Robert Bjork, chairman, MacKay-Shields 
Economic Inc., New York. “We need a more 
relaxed and realistic approach. We need to 
determines if we need exemptions to enable 
American firms to compete abroad on an 
equal basis.” 


DESIGN LAWS FOR COMPETITIVENESS 


The antitrust laws try to encourage effi- 
ciency, and this does not run against the 
notion of an expanding world market, argues 
a Justice Dept. spokesman. There is not a 
direct correlation between company size and 
efficiency. The efficiency that’s encouraged 
by U S. antitrust laws will help make for suc- 
cess in world markets. 

But laws designed to foster competition 
within our national boundaries aren't work- 
ing in world competition. Perhaps they give 
too much support to firms that aren't com- 
petitive. 

One possible reason some of the foreign 
economies are stronger than ours, says Mr. 
Grymes of Koppers, is that their profit motive 
is even stronger. “The weak and nonprofit- 
able companies are stripped away and the 
available energy and money are guided into 
the planned and profitable companies. In a 
free enterprise system, only the strong com- 
panies are supposed to survive. But in the 
U.S., we protect the weak and hamstring the 
strong through a variety of antitrust laws.” 


THREAT UPON THREAT 


Deterioration of the proper climate for in- 
dustry in the U. S. has led to a development 
that is as frightening to some as the threat 
from foreign producers: the establishment of 
manufacturing facilities by U. S. firms. 

The first wave of U. S. owned facilities 
abroad represented an attempt to get a share 
of the world market that we could not reach 
via exports. Our high labor rates, tax laws, 
and other burdens had already handicapped 
us in producing here for sale abroad. The 
jobs that such an opportunity could have 
presented were already lost. 

But of greater concern today is the second 
wave—facilities being built overseas by U. S. 
firms to protect their markets here. They 
have been forced offshore to compete with 
imports coming into the U. S. We now see 
jobs being created abroad rather than here. 

“This is an early warning sign that our 
competitive position is being eroded,” says 
Harold B. Scott, acting assistant secretary of 
commerce for domestic and international 
business. “We must provide as competitive a 
climate here as is possible . . . a climate in 
which it will be economically feasible for 
companies to return production here.” 

Our laws, policies, and attitudes are bring- 
ing us to a crisis. We must face the fact that 
we are in economic danger—that hundreds of 
thousands of jobs are being lost to foreign 
competitors or to the overseas manufacturing 
facilities of U. S. firms. 

We must face these truths: 

Labor can secure jobs only if we have a 
strong economy. 

Our society can tackle major problems 
that stand in the way of greatness only if 
we have an industrial machine big enough 
to deliver the solutions, 

Free enterprise can survive only if we are 
enterprising; only if we do all the things that 
are necessary to make ourselves competitive. 
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Unless we form a “partnership of purpose” 
we will continue to work at cross purposes 
and achieve none of these things. 

The matter of economic competitiveness 
is not a problem for industry alone. Rather, 
it is a test of our ability to organize our 
talents and resources to serve our hopes for 
a better life. 

What we need is a Strategy for Survival. 

What we need is a “partnership of pur- 
pose” among government, industry, and 
labor, says Jack J. Carlson, president, Kaiser 
Steel Corp., Oakland, Calif. Each segment of 
the economy must be willing to engage in 
new practices. Industry must innovate and 
stay ahead in the technology race. Govern- 
ment should share in this goal. Labor must 
search for new ways to increase its produc- 
tivity, he believes. 

A new partnership “is unquestionably 
needed in the decade ahead,” agrees Mr. 
Scott. “The relationship of business and 
government will be much more intimate. 
Government has traditionally functioned as 
the regulator. In the future, the role of gov- 
ernment will have to be much more sup- 
portive.” 

Mr. Grymes of Koppers says, “The survival 
of each part of our system may indeed de- 
pend upon how we forge an alliance among 
government, business, and labor. It will only 
be the interaction of these three groups that 
will produce a system that is tolerable to all 
three and is workable and profitable for all.” 


THE ROLE OF THE PHARMACIST IN 
HMO’S 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President as con- 
gressional attention has focused on 
health care problems, there has been a 
good deal of discussion about health 
maintenance organizations and prepaid 
health care. 

Last week Dr. Martin Barr, dean of 


the Wayne State University College of 

Pharmacy, in Detroit, and an adviser to 

the Detroit model neighborhood com- 

prehensive health program, testified 
before the Senate Health Subcommittee 
concerning the role of the pharmacist in 
health maintenance organizations and 
other patient-oriented health care units. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Barr’s statement be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY, BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON HEALTH, COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, U.S. SENATE, 
OCTOBER 14, 1971 
Mr. Chairman and members of the Sub- 

committee: My name is Martin Barr. I am 

Dean of the Wayne State University College 

of Pharmacy in Detroit. I also serve as Chair- 

man of the Task Force on Health Care Costs, 

Organization, and Delivery of Services of the 

Comprehensive State Health Planning Ad- 

visory Council of the State of Michigan. 

This statement is submitted in behalf of 
the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, which consists of 74 schools and 
colleges of pharmacy. Seventy-three of the 
schools are located in 44 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; the remaining school is 
in Puerto Rico. More than 2,000 full-time 
and part-time teachers were engaged in the 
instruction of approximately 19,000 under- 
graduate and 2,100 graduate students in 
1970-71. 

Pharmacy school deans and faculty mem- 
bers are vitally interested in comprehensive 


health service organizations, especially the 
pharmaceutical services component. Several 
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deans and faculty members are serving their 
state and local comprehensive health plan- 
ning agencies as I am in Michigan. I wish to 
explain what we have done and plan to do 
in Michigan regarding the provision of com- 
prehensive pharmaceutical services as an 
integral part of health care. However, before 
I do that, please permit me to explain what 
I believe must be done by pharmacy schools 
and other health professions schools in edu- 
cating their students if we are going to pro- 
vide truly comprehensive health services in 
CHSO’s or HMO’s as envisioned by S. 703, 
S. 837, 5. 935, S. 1182 and S. 1301. 

We have heard much about a health team. 
The fact is that this is generally a non-exist- 
ent concept except in certain isolated in- 
stances. It is a goal more than an accomplish- 
ment. It is interesting to note, however, that 
when the health team is used properly, the 
result is more efficient use of various talents 
and a marked improvement in health care. 
Two examples of providers of this efficiency 
and improved health are the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and the Kaiser-Permanente 
Plan. 

The efficiency I speak about is the result 
of physicians delegating tasks to persons hav- 
ing adequate, sometimes superior, knowl- 
edge and skills in certain health tasks, as 
well as more time. The physician remains 
primarily responsible by overseeing the en- 
tire health-care process, In order to increase 
the utilization of pharmacists, nurses, so- 
cial workers and other health personnel, 
health-professions schools should be educat- 
ing their students to rely on the expertise 
of their fellow health professionals. This can 
be done best by including in thelr curricula 
clinical education involving the full health- 
care team on a truly interdisciplinary basis. 

At Wayne State University College of Phar- 
macy, provision is made for providing pa- 
tient-centered clinical experiences for our 
students. The College has working arrange- 
ments with Providence and Sinai Hospitals 
and with the Children's Hospital of Michi- 
gan and Detroit General Hospital. In addi- 
tion the College has arrangements with fif- 
teen community pharmacies to provide clini- 
cal experiences at the community level. The 
College is also working with the Model 
Neighborhood Comprehensive Health Pro- 
gram, Inc. sponsored by the Model Neighbor- 
hood Agency of the City of Detroit. This pro- 
gram is truly a health maintenance organi- 
zation (HMO). 

In the great majority of clinical experi- 
ences provided, students are placed in direct 
contact with other members of the patient- 
care team in a hospital setting in order to 
develop an insight into disease processes 
and their treatment, and to learn modern 
concepts of a pharmacist’s role in total pa- 
tient care. The students participate in pa- 
tient rounds at which time they become 
sensitized to the patient as a human being 
with all his social, emotional and economic 
problems; observe and discuss the major dis- 
ease entities; develop expertise in drug ther- 
apy regimens and the methodology of opti- 
mum drug choice; learn to take patient drug 
admission histories and how to take part in 
patient discharge consultations as they con- 
cern their drug regimens; learn to utilize 
medication profiles and adverse drug reaction 
systems for monitoring such things as drug- 
drug, drug-food, and drug-laboratory test in- 
compatibilities; and develop expertise in in- 
service clinical education programs for other 
health professionals. 

Clinical experience is received by students 
in most pharmacy schools. We believe this 
will markedly demonstrate to all health pro- 
fessions students that true team work bene- 
fits patient care. 

Educating the physician of tomorrow in 
the same clinical environment used for edu- 
cating patient-oriented pharmacists and 
other health professions personnel will allow 
the medical student to make early observa- 
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tions regarding the value of these health 

professionals and will result in his develop- 

ing a pattern of practice which will allow 
for better utilization of his expertise. 

Additionally, the interdisciplinary educa- 
tion provided by means of a clinical facility 
will bring medical and other health profes- 
sions students together and allow each to 
strengthen the education of the other. For 
example, while pharmacy students contribute 
their knowledge in the realm of drug therapy. 
the association of medical students with 
pharmacy students will reinforce the funda- 
mentals of patient care as it relates to drug 
applications and point out the type of drug 
information which is most needed by physi- 
cians in caring for patients. 

Only in a clinical setting will students of 
the various health professions develop the 
habit of working together. Based on this 
learning together, it is hoped that the physi- 
clan will seek out other health professionals, 
including the pharmacist, for their special 
contributions to patient care. 

In addition to exercising professional judg- 
ment and responsibility in patient care, 
pharmacy students must recognize the influ- 
ence of physical, social, emotional, and eco- 
nomic factors in disease before they can 
contribute effectively in total rehabilitation 
programs. Therefore, the emphasis on the 
educational programs in pharmacy for the 
future must necessarily take place within 
the environs of a clinical facility together 
with other health professions students. 

Among health-care teams in a clinical fa- 
cility, pharmacy students can interact with 
health practitioners in providing drug in- 
formation and have the opportunity to guide 
patients in the proper use of prescribed and 
non-prescribed drugs. Such interaction can 
be accomplished by allowing pharmacy stu- 
dents to gradually assume responsibility in 
drug-related areas of patient care. Starting 
out with determining the drug history of pa- 
tients, the pharmacy student can progres- 
Sively learn to correlate drug therapy with 
specific clinical conditions, allowing him to 
identify potential drug induced problems to 
the point where the student is actively in- 
volved in physician and patient consulta- 
tions. Such experience will equip the phar- 
macist to provide the physician with reason- 
able alternatives to assure optimum drug 
therapy with minimal side effects and thus 
constructively support the physician’s goals 
in drug therapy. 

It is my firm belief that pharmacy students 
must also undertake part of their academic 
training in community pharmacy facilities 
where they will have the opportunity to ap- 
ply their academic and clinical knowledge 
at the practical community level. Indeed 
most of the last year of their educational 
training should consist of clinical experi- 
ences in an institutional and community set- 
ting, and, in addition, efforts must also be 
made to expose pharmacy students to the 
clinical environment early in their academic 
programs. 

In preparing their students for pharma- 
ceutical practice in the 1970's and beyond, 
pharmacy schools have the responsibility to 
educate future pharmacists to serve as effec- 
tive members of the health-care team and to 
collaborate even more than heretofore with 
physicians and other health professionals. 
To do otherwise would be unjust to our citi- 
zenry, the pharmacy profession, the phar- 
macy profession, the pharmacy students, and 
the health objectives of the Nation. 

ROLE OF PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION IN DE- 
TROIT’S MODEL NEIGHBORHOOD COMPREHEN- 
SIVE HEALTH PROGRAM, INC. 

The Health Council of the Model Neigh- 
borhood planned for and implemented a 
comprehensive health-care program for a 
specified population of residents. A contract 


was agreed to which calis for the Model 
Neighborhood Comprehensive Health Pro- 
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gram, Inc. (MNCHP, Inc.) to provide speci- 
fled services for a specified number of en- 
rollees at a specified yearly, pre-paid cost. 

MNCHP, Inc. agreed to establish a facility, 
provide ambulatory medical care and other 
allied health services directly, or arrange for 
care and services for the enrolled population 
with other providers and community re- 
sources through sub-contracts. 

The MNCHP presently makes available 
comprehensive health care services to the 
9,500 citizens who have been enrolled by resi- 
dent agents. Modern and comprehensive 
health care services await the citizen at the 
clinic including services in the areas of: gen- 
eral and specialty medical, surgical, pediatric, 
obstetrical and mental health services; re- 
habilitative services, diagnostic testing; so- 
cial work services; hospitalization followed 
by convalescent and home care; nutritional; 
pharmaceutical; and emergency services, in- 
cluding ambulance service. Health care items 
such as immunizations, eye examinations 
and eye glasses as well as prosthetic appli- 
ances are also provided although dental serv- 
ices have not as yet been included. 

Having been awarded the Health Council 
contract to proyide comprehensive health 
services, MNCHP, Inc., a non-profit health 
services corporation directed by Dr. Thomas 
M. Batchelor, approached the health pro- 
fessions schools of Wayne State University 
requesting each to provide a specific pro- 
gram assuring optimum professional services 
to the Model Neighborhood enrolled popu- 
lation. 

The College of Pharmacy of Wayne State 
University became involved in the MNCHP 
early in its inception. In contributing to the 
development of this program, the College 
of Pharmacy planned a unique type of phar- 
maceutical service to be provided enrolled 
citizens through participating community 
pharmacies with the College retaining the 
right to implement and audit pharmaceu- 
tical service programs. We believe there is 
every indication that we are providing high 
quality pharmaceutical services which are 
dignified, available, and accessible to the en- 
rolled population and that such services can 
be provided through a plan utilizing com- 
munity pharmacies. The goal in providing 
service through community pharmacies 1s to 
provide a personal type of service which is 
available to the public because it is in close 
proximity to the patient’s home. 

The College of Pharmacy is involved in the 
MNCHP because it believes that the College, 
as a social institution, must keep its finger 
on the pulse of the community especially as 
far as health needs of the citizens are con- 
cerned. Only through proper identification of 
these needs can health professions schools 
continuously redesign their educational pro- 
grams to prepare health practitioners who 
are capable of adequately providing for the 
health-care needs of society. In keeping with 
this philosophy, the College recognizes that 
pharmaceutical education and service must 
be planned and provided for together—one 
cannot be segregated from the other without 
detriment to society and to the education 
and preparation of pharmacy students who 
will one day provide service to the public. 

It is the belief of the Wayne State Univer- 
sity College of Pharmacy that it has an ob- 
ligation to reflect the health needs of society 
in its educational programs. Obviously, this 
requires involvement on the part of faculty 
and students with the design and delivery of 
meaningful pharmaceutical services within 
the community. This, in turn, involves face- 
to-face interaction of faculty and students 


with participating pharmacists, other health- : 


care professionals, and patients who either 
seek, or avoid, health-care services based on 
the stress of daily living and certain other 
psychosociological factors. 

hically, Wayne State University 
College of Pharmacy is located in the most 
heavily populated metropolitan area in 
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Michigan which lies within the boundaries 
of the Model Neighborhood. The urban poor 
of this section of the City of Detroit make 
up a large portion of the 25 million urban 
poor of our nation who are experiencing 4-8 
times the incidence of such chronic health 
conditions as heart disease, hypertension, 
arthritis and visual impairments. Illnesses 
Such as these are both a basic cause of, as 
well as an indirect result of, unemployment, 
poor education, poor housing, delinquency, 
and crime. It is a well known fact that, 
among others, the maternal mortality rate, 
the infant mortality rate, and the incidence 
of tuberculosis is much higher in the Model 
Neighborhood than in the rest of the City 
of Detroit. 

The College of Pharmacy painstakingly 
prepared its proposal to Dr. Batchelor’s group 
fe: the provision of pharmaceutical services 
stipulating community pharmacies as the 
source for providing pharmaceutical services 
because the College believes that it has an 
obligation to motivate and assist community 
pharmacists to upgrade their services to a 
level where they are comprehensive, digni- 
fied and available. The College believes that 
as a social institution its obligation to the 
profession and to the public that supports 
its existence is to assist community practi- 
tioners, not only through continuing educa- 
tion programs, but through involvement in 
the creation of innovative pharmaceutical 
service programs to provide on-site consulta- 
tion to pharmacy practitioners regarding 
the techniques involved in providing genuine 
patient consultant services. 

Now, let us explain in greater detail the 
fundamental structure of the proposal de- 
veloped by the Wayne State University Col- 
lege of Pharmacy and which now exists in 
the form of a formalized contract between the 
MNCHP, Inc. and the College. The proposal 
was based on the sincere conviction that the 
provision of pharmaceutical services, as an 
integral part of health care, is a right of 
every citizen. It was, therefore, the intent 
of the College of Pharmacy in developing its 
proposal to guarantee a type of pharmaceuti- 
cal service within the Model Neighborhood 
which will reach every age bracket and need 
of the population. 

The five elements of the contract which 
will be discussed in greater detail are: 

1. The appointment of a College of Phar- 
macy faculty member as a full-time Director 
of Pharmaceutical Services for the MNCHP. 

2. The utilization of community pharma- 
cies for the provision of pharmaceutical sery- 
ices to the enrolled Model Neighborhood pop- 
ulation, 

3. The potential for future development of 
a Pharmaceutical Services Corporation. 

4. The development of a Model Cities 
Pharmaceutical Services Advisory Commit- 
tee. 
5. Reimbursement to participating phar- 
macists on a capitation basis. 

Initially, a full-time faculty member was 
appointed as Director of Pharmaceutical 
Services for the MNCHP, Inc. whose salary 
is paid in full by it. In essence, the role of 
the Director of Pharmaceutical Services is 
to identify the pharmaceutical needs of the 
enrolled population, develop, coordinate and 
continuously up-date programs evolving 
from established population needs. The sery- 
ices provided by the Director include such 
roles as seeking among over thirty commu- 
nity pharmacies located within the Model 
Neighborhood area those which desire to co- 
operate in the program and who are willing 
to meet the requirements of participation. 

Another service provided by the Director 
of Pharmaceutical Services is to assist par- 
ticipating community pharmacists in the 
development of patient profiles and to pro- 
vide them with adequate data on drugs so 
that potential drugs interactions and adverse 
drug reactions may be detected and pre- 
vented. All of the seven pharmacies partic- 
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ipating in the program to-date are utilizing 
a standard patient profile form designed by 
the Director of Pharmaceutical Services and 
provided by MNCHP, Inc., and, additionally, 
have been supplied with a set of medication 
profile cards on approximately 50 medications 
for use in drug surveillance. These deal with 
about 60 per cent of the most widely pre- 
scribed medicinal agents. These medication 
profile cards are periodically being enlarged 
and updated. The first cards printed rep- 
resent months of arduous research on the 
part of certain members of the College of 
Pharmacy faculty in developing a reliable set 
of drug surveillance guidelines from a hor- 
rendous compilation of often contradictory 
and unreliable adverse drug reaction litera- 
ture which has been published over the past 
several years. The College recognizes that 
there are many factors which must be con- 
sidered before communicating a potential 
adverse drug reaction to a prescribing physi- 
cian and for this reason has carefully de- 
signed the format of the medication profile 
cards to include a section on the apparent 
clinical significance of reported reactions. 

One of the unique features of the contract 
between the College of Pharmacy and the 
MNCHP, Inc. is that the Director of Pharma- 
ceutical Services is obtained to monitor the 
type of pharmaceutical services provided by 
the participating community pharmacies. 
Auditing techniques already implemented in- 
clude on-site visits to participating phar- 
macies to review patient profiles for the pur- 
pose of noting where adverse drug reactions 
have been detected and brought to the atten- 
tion of the prescriber. Monthly reports sub- 
mitted by the participating pharmacies in- 
clude a listing of the numbers of reactions 
detected. To encourage pharmacies to make 
adequate use of these medication profile 
cards, statistics on the number of potential 
adverse drug reactions actually detected per 
100 prescriptions presented to each parti- 
cipating pharmacy are being collected, coded 
and tabulated by the Director of Pharma- 
ceutical Services on a monthly basis and cir- 
culated to the participating pharmacies. 

Within the MNCHP, Inc., the faculty-ap- 
pointed Director of Pharmaceutical Services 
has an office although most of his time is 
spent at a second desk provided within the 
physicians’ Office area. Within the clinic, the 
Director’s primary role is one of liaison be- 
tween participating community pharmacies 
and the physicians who staff the clinic. Pub- 
lication of a periodic bulletin, informing phy- 
sicians and nursing personnel of new drugs, 
participation in staff meetings, and continu- 
ous education programs for medical and para- 
medical personnel involved a considerable 
amount of time. Perhaps the most significant 
involvement as a staff educator involves pro- 
grams initiated for residents of the commu- 
nity designated as resident agents and 
presently employed by the Health Council 
to instruct them on methods of detecting 
drug related problems within the homes of 
the enrolled population. Resident agents 
need to be made aware of possible adverse 
drug reactions commonly due to drugs pre- 
scribed for patients with a diagnosis of such 
diseases as during pregnancy. 

In developing comprehensive pharmaceuti- 
cal services, the emphasis of concern for each 
patient begins at the moment of his entry 
into the system. A patient drug history is 
taken by the clinic admission clerk for each 
new patient. One copy of the form goes with 
the patient to the community pharmacy 
selected by the patient to serve as his family 
pharmacy and the second drug history form 
is retained as a permanent part of the pa- 
tient’s record. Every effort is made to en- 
courage patients to select a participating 
pharmacy close to his home so that the pa- 
tient and pharmacist will establish a close 
relationship which will foster genuine con- 
sultation services. 

The pharmaceutical service program also 
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requires that the Director of Pharmaceutical 
Services assist participating community 
pharmacies in providing drug use and misuse 
talks to the citizens residing within the com- 
munity closest to each participating phar- 
macy. Recently, with the assistance of a Doc- 
tor of Pharmacy student from the College, 
this program began to be implemented for 
the Model Cities residents. Since a majority 
of pharmacists practicing in the seven par- 
ticipating pharmacies have not been involved 
in inner city educational programs of this 
type, the Director of Pharmaceutical Services 
and the students are beginning the program 
by preparing sample talks for schoo] children. 
Initially, the talks were given by the Director 
and the students with pharmacists from the 
participating pharmacies observing. It is now 
planned that the participating pharmacies 
will assume responsibility for providing these 
talks. 

In essence, the description just given pro- 
vides you with a somewhat sketchy outline 
of the major responsibilities of the faculty- 
appointed Director of Pharmaceutical Serv- 
ices. Time does not permit a lengthy descrip- 
tion of his responsibilities for providing 
quality pharmaceuticals for use within the 
clinic, for describing his involvement in im- 
munization programs and health education 
programs for clinic patients waiting to see 
physicians, or the cooperative relationship 
established with the clinic's laboratory de- 
partment for the effectve screening of drugs 
which might interfere with diagnostic tests 
prescribed for patients. 

The contract between the MNCHP, Inc. 
and Wayne State University was formally ap- 


proved by the Board of Governors of the Uni-" 


versity in October 1970. It is planned that the 
contract if each participating pharmacy will 
be identical in principle to that of the Di- 
rector because each pharmacy is required to 
provide all the services corresponding to 
these outlined in the contract of the Univer- 
sity—the only difference being that the Di- 
rector of Pharmaceutical Services advises, as- 
sists in implementation, and audits the fol- 
lowing services provided by the participat- 
ing pharmacies, including: 

1. consultation services to enrolled citizens 
on both prescription and non-prescription 
medications 

2. development of a patient medication 
profile for each patient assigned to a par- 
ticipating pharmacy 

3. utilization of the medication profile 
cards for use in drug surveillance provided 
by the College of Pharmacy for the detec- 
tion and prevention of adverse drug reac- 
tions 

4. participation in drug use and abuse 
education programs for citizens living within 
the area assigned to the participating com- 
munity pharmacy 

5. submission of monthly reports on pa- 
tient services provided and a willingness to 
participate in professional audits conducted 
by the Director of Pharmaceutical Services. 

Until fairly dependable estimates of an- 
nual prescription fees per patient can be 
determined, participating pharmacists will 
continue to be reimbursed on a $2.25 pro- 
fessional fee per prescription. It is the plan 
that as experience is gained, participating 
pharmacies will be reimbursed on a capita- 
tion basis which will then permit acknowl- 
edging pharmacists for their services rather 
than for just filling prescription orders which 
is the case with most other programs. 

An additional concept of the pharmaceu- 
tical program in the Model Neighborhood 
represents the effort of the College in estab- 
lishing a pharmaceutical advisory committee 
composed of 60 per cent Model Neighborhood 
residents, including representatives from the 
Model Neighborhood Health Council, and 40 
per cent pharmacists, some of whom come 
from outside of the Model Neighborhood 
area. It is believed that the citizen mem- 
bers of this committee will be of consider- 
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able value in recommending not only the 
types of educational programs most needed 
by the citizens but also by specifically identi- 
fying groups most in need of education on 
drug matters. 

How can we assure that the curricula of 
our colleges of pharmacy are relevant and in 
keeping with the needs of society? As we 
see it, there is only one way—we must be- 
come involved, both faculty and students, in 
the planning and implementation of modern 
pharmaceutical services in hospitals, nurs- 
ing homes, community pharmacies and, 
above all, in innovative urban area programs 
where the need is so great. Only through 
involvement in comprehensive health-care 
programs such as the MNCHP can we pre- 
pare pharmacists to serve as well-acclimated 
members of the patient-care team. To say 
that we understand the pharmaceutical needs 
of the urban resident and yet never to have 
observed, or helped organize the supply of 
these needs, limits our effectiveness in deyel- 
oping the pharmaceutical services and edu- 
cational programs which are relevant and 
in keeping with the needs of the public. 

Mr. Chairman, we appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to discuss how colleges of pharmacy 
are preparing their students to take part in 
comprehensive health-care programs as full 
contributing members of the health-care 
team in the interest of optimum patient 
care and to present the example of Wayne 
State University College of Pharmacy’s sery- 
ice to the citizens in Detroit’s Model Neigh- 
borhood through the Model Neighborhood 
Comprehensive Health Program, Inc. We 
hope that other CHSO’s or HMO’s will be 
truly comprehensive by including compre- 
hensive pharmaceutical services. We believe 
that we are fulfilling our responsibility by 
educating students to work with other mem- 
pers of the health team in these organi- 
zations. We will be pleased to answer any 
questions you may have and we invite you 
and the Subcommittee to visit our program 
at your convenience. 


THE U.S. PASSPORT OFFICE 


Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, re- 
cently the U.S. Passport Office had to 
make another move. This time it was to 
1425 K Street NW., where now, I believe, 
it is well set up and serving the public as 
usual, This was the fourth move for the 
Passport Office since 1955. 

One thing that impressed me in con- 
nection with the move was that the Office 
continued to function. As it happened, I 
had a very involved passport situation 
for a constituent. Work proceeded on 
this, and the results were most satis- 
factory. All of this, however, is character- 
istic of the Passport Office under the 
efficient and effective operation carried 
on by Miss Frances Knight, the head of 
that Office. 

Because of the very fine job done by 
the employees of the Passport Office in 
connection with this latest move, Miss 
Knight issued a memorandum to the em- 
ployees of the Office. I ask unanimous 
consent that that memorandum and a 
news article from the Sun of October 4 
be printed in the RECORD. 

During the many years that Miss 
Knight has been the Director of this Of- 
fice, I have many times had to call on her 
for help. It has always been rendered 
cheerfully, efficiently, and most satis- 
factorily. I wish to take this opportunity 
to express my thanks and my commenda- 
tion to Miss Knight and those who work 
with her in the Passport Office. 
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There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

OCTOBER 6, 1971. 
To: Employees of the Passport Office located 
in Washington, D.C. 
From: Frances G. Knight, Director 
Subject: Move of the Passport Office from the 
New Executive Office Building to 1425 
K Street NW. 

The Passport Office has just completed its 
fourth physical move since 1955. Each time 
the job gets bigger and harder on all our 
employees but we are most fortunate in 
having a large contingent of dedicated mem- 
bers of the Passport Office family who plan 
and work and worry beyond the call of duty. 

The move which started Tuesday night, 
September 28, 1971, proceeded smoothly until 
its completion Sunday noon. Considering the 
yolume of the move, its success can be con- 
sidered nothing short of phenomenal. It en- 
tailed the vacating of 60,000 square feet of 
space and the identifying, moving and place- 
ment of 1,960 file cabinets containing over 
11,500,000 active passport application files. 
These files weighed over 300 tons; the corre- 
spondence and record files weighed over 60 
tons. In addition, 385 pieces of machinery 
were involved and 4,400 items of furniture 
such as desks, chairs, tables and bookcases. 

Thanks to the cooperation of the staff, the 
Passport Office continued accepting passport 
applications, issuing passports, answering 
telephone and mail inquiries and maintained 
contact with our ten field agencies until the 
close of business Friday, October 1, 1971. We 
opened for business at 8:45 a.m, at our new 
quarters on Monday, October 4, 1971, amid 
packing cases and wiring. The first passport 
applicant was handled promptly and effi- 
ciently. 

Thanks to round the clock cooperation of 
the staff in the main artery of our opera- 
tion—the Passport Office File Room—the 
files were in place and in order and operative 
over the week-end. Severa] employees stayed 
with the move throughout Friday and Sat- 
urday nights, without sleep, in order to make 
sure that Passport Office records and files 
were placed in proper order. 

Unfortunately, medals are not issued for 
this kind of selflessness. But we all owe & 
vote of thanks to the men and women of the 
national office who have spent long hours 
packing, moving, supervising and unpacking 
the hundreds of cartons, cases and furnish- 
ings which make up our official tools and be- 
longings. 

Congratulations to all of you for a job 
well done. 


[From the Sun, Monday, Oct. 4, 1971] 
PASSPORT OFFICE TAKES A TRIP 


WaASHINGTON.—The United States Passport 
Office opens for business at a new headquar- 
ters today, a move not altogether pleasing to 
its director, Frances Knight. 

“We were told this was to be our perma- 
nent residence,” Miss Knight recalled as she 
surveyed the dismantling of her old office. 

About 4,400 pieces of office furniture were 
on their way to their new home three blocks 
away. 

It is the fourth migration by the Passport 
Office since Miss Knight, a vivacious woman 
with a reputation for administrative effi- 
ciency and tiffing with her superiors, took 
over 16 years ago. 

The passport operation last shifted four 
years ago from the State Department build- 
ing in Washington’s Foggy Bottom area to a 
new federal office building just around the 
corner from the White House. 

But now, Miss Knight says, the expanding 
executive offices under the White House need 
more space nearby and the passport agency 
had to go. 

“You can't really be opposed to it,” she 
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said of the shift. She noted her group was 
the only non-White House agency in the 
old building. 

But “I'm sure it’s expensive any time you 
move,” she commented. 

Miss Knight offered no precise figure on 
the cost to the taxpayer. Others estimated 
the expense at up to $1.5 million or more, 
counting time lost by the 365 people working 
in the passport operation. 

The agency accepts applications from the 
public for U.S. passports and produces the 
documents. Since its fees run higher than 
its expenses, it turns in a profit each year. 

Passport applications are currently run- 
ning some 26 per cent above a year ago, offi- 
cials said. They figure this is mainly be- 
cause plummeting air fares are enticing more 
Americans into overseas travel. 

Miss Knight promised no delay in passport 
processing from her move to the new quar- 
ters in a commercial location at 1425 K 
street, N.W. 

“That I can guarantee,” she said. 


DANGEROUS PROLIFERATION OF 
MEDICINE CABINET STIMULANTS 
AND SEDATIVES 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, a great 
deal has been written and said recently 
about the problem of drug addiction. 
Statistics have shown that there are a 
quarter of a million heroin addicts in 
the United States today, and the num- 
ber is increasing every day. The problem 
is further magnified by the fact that the 
addict victimizes other people in his 
search for money to support his habit. 

Hard drug addiction is indeed a serious 
problem, Nearly everyone is aware of this 
and efforts are being made to stop its 
spread. 

But a problem with even more wide- 
spread impact on our society is the dan- 
gerous proliferation of medicine-cabinet 
stimulants and sedatives. Pain-killing 
and mood-altering prescription and over- 
the-counter drugs are being misused and 
overused to an alarming extent. It is 
crucial that we consider the ultimate 
consequences for our Nation of the 
escapist attitude which produces this 
drug dependency. 

In this regard, I was very much im- 
pressed by a speech on this problem 
given by the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. MCINTYRE) on 
Monday, September 27, at the New 
Hampshire Pharmaceutical Association's 
annual meeting. Extremely critical of 
drug industry advertising, which seems to 
overpromote drug usage, Mr. MCINTYRE 
asked for stricter regulation of such 
advertising and for citizens to intensify 
their fight against the growing de- 
pendency on drugs in our society. 

Because I believe that all Senators 
will be interested in his thought-pro- 
voking speech, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. MCINTYRE'S REMARKS AT NEW HAMPSHIRE 
PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 
MEETING, PORTSMOUTH, N.H., SEPTEMBER 27 

THE CHEMICAL FEAST 


President Fortier, officers and members of 
the New Hampshire Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion, guests and friends: 

I was particularly happy to be invited to 
your convention this year. I say “partic- 
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ularly” happy because the timing—and the 
audience—seem most appropriate to the 
subject I want to discuss. 

I speak of the runaway proliferation of the 
drug culture in America. 

I said the timing and the audience seemed 
particularly appropriate. Timing, because in- 
formation just now beginning to unfold is 
bringing a whole new dimension to the 
problem. Audience, because you, of all 
people, understand and appreciate treachery, 
as well as the mercy, of drugs, and you have 
been in the forefront of the efforts to alert 
the general public to both. 

So I would hope, then, to examine the 
breadth as well as the depth of the drug 
culture, because it is unhappily true that 
this epidemic disease has now spread far 
beyond the confines of what we commonly 
call hard drug addiction. 

Man, it is often said, has an infinite ca- 
pacity to deceive himself ... particularly in 
matters that trouble him personally. 

The thesis holds that man prefers to duck 
the painful truth, to limit his attention to 
symptoms not causes to make superficial 
diagnoses and subscribe to any ready remedy. 

And sometimes the ingenuity employed to 
dodge hard truth is as amusing as it is 
amazing. 

Not long ago I heard a story that illustrates 
this point. 

It concerns a man who was suffering from 
a monumental hangover. 

“Never again,” he told a friend with a 
similar disposition toward overindulgence. 
“All that booze! All those cigarettes! Never 

n!” 

“You really think it was the booze and the 
cigarettes, huh?” said the friend. 

“What else?” moaned the hung-over gen- 
tleman. 

“Well,” said his friend, “I used to think so, 
too, But let me ask you this: How did you 
feel right before you went to bed last night?” 

“Oh, great! I was really having a swingin’ 
time.” 

“And how did you feel when you woke up 
this morning?” 

“Terrible. Couldn't have felt worse.” 

“But you never had a drink or smoked a 
cigarette from the time you went to bed till 
the time you woke up, right?” 

“Right.” 

“Then it had to be the sleep that did it!” 

(Pause) 

Now I told this story to point up the not- 
so-funny fact that we seem to becoming a 
people who want the least painful explana- 
tion of why we have a problem and seek— 
indeed demand—the quickest possible relief 
from everything from the consequences of 
our own indiscretions, to those distresses 
which are inevitable, unavoidable or totally 
incapable of being relieved in 60 seconds. 

It’s true that we live in a time of unprece- 
dented stress. 

The war. Inflation. Pollution. Widening 
gaps of strain and misunderstanding between 
generations, groups, and races. And perhaps 
most of all, what Alvin Toffler calls “Future 
Shock,” the disease of change brought on by 
the incredible speed-up in the pace of living 
and the demands upon us. 

Now Americans have always been under 
some stress and emotional strain. And it is 
true that this tension has been unrelieved in 
40 years. 

But we used to cope with it differently. 

Back in the late Thirties John Barrymore 
once described us as the only people on 
earth who could buy a lifetime supply of 
aspirin for a dollar . . . and use it up in two 
weeks. 

But today ... well today we cope differ- 
ently. Patience and aspirin are no longer 
enough. Now we pop pill after pill . . . most 
of them developed and promoted since the 
end of World War II. 

So while it is true that today we are buf- 
feted by life as we have never been before, it 
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is also true that we are falsely comforted as 
we have never been before. 

So rather than being philosophical about 
the generation gap, or taking patient, posi- 
tive action to close it, we of my generation get 
uptight about it .. . so uptight that some 
of us fall for the blandishments of any- 
thing—Fiorinal, for instance—that promises 
quick escape from the tension. 

And at a time when much of the world 
doesn't know when the next meal will come, 
we fret and fuss about getting fat. But do 
we take it in stride and chuckle over those 
happy days of childhood when we could lose 
weight just by taking a bath? Or do we 
screw up our will power and cut down our 
intake? No we don't We gulp speed pills to 
burn up the calories we won’t deny ourselves. 

And while creature comforts and the spread 
of the Youth Culture itself have made it 
possible for most of us to stay younger longer, 
it has also made too many of us neurotic 
about growing old. 

So instead of accepting the inevitable with 
the grace and good humor of a Bernard 
Baruch—who once said, “To me, old age is 
always fifteen years older than I am”—we dye 
our greying locks and gulp Triavil. 

Tonight I'd like to concentrate my remarks 
on this “escapist” trend—this new obsession 
with the Chemical Feast and Powdered Hap- 
piness—because I fear its ultimate conse- 
quences for our nation as much, if not more, 
than I fear the narrower impact of hard drug 
addiction. 

All America is drug conscious today, of 
course. We've heard so much, we've read so 
much, and within our given professions some 
of us have seen so much of the horrors of 
hard drugs that we simply couldn't be ig- 
norant of it. 

Now Mrs. McIntyre, I’m frank to say, be- 
came sensitized to this issue before I did. 
She has spent the past several years inten- 
sively studying the problem, discussing it 
with experts, visiting narcotic control and 
treatment centers encouraging development 
of rehabilitation institutions like the Odyssey 
House at Hampton. 

With her inspiration and encouragement, 
I, too, got caught up in the challenge of 
stopping the drug spread and all the tragedy 
and heartbreak that goes with it. 

And so it was that I joined in sponsoring 
legislation that would cut off U.S. aid to 
those poppy-growing nations that traffic in 
opium, that would tighten controls on am- 
phetamine-type drugs, that would curtail 
subsidies to farmers who knowingly grew or 
allowed to grow marijuana on their land and 
that would provide special hospital and med- 
ical care for drug-addicted veterans. 

I also introduced an amendment, unani- 
mously adopted by the Senate, which would 
establish a presidential advisory committee 
to bring together the best minds in the na- 
tion to study the extent -to which private, 
non-governmental organizations already are 
involved in efforts to prevent drug abuse 
and to advise on the ways to best use such 
groups in the national fight against drugs. 

I recount this not to impress, but to pref- 
ace my next remarks. For what I have to say 
now should not be interpreted as downplay- 
ing the dangers of hard drugs but rather 
as an attempt to bring perspective to the 
entire drug scene. 

There are a quarter of a million heroin 
addicts in the United States today, and the 
number is growing by the hour. 

Furthermore, the impact of the numerical 
incidence increases geometrically because of 
what it takes to feed a heroin habit. 

The tragedy of addiction spills over from 
the unfortunate who is hooked to all those 
people and institutions he must victimize 
in his ceaseless search for the money to fi- 
nance the habit. 

Moreover, the scourge of heroin has slipped 
the bonds of the inner city ghettos where it 
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flourished out of public sight and mind for 
so many years. Now we find it in the sub- 
urbs, in the outlying cities, and in the 
smallest towns. 

All of this—coupled with the fact that 
heroin’s primary victims are the young— 
justifies every effort we can make to stop 
its spread. 

But and this is crucial—the impact of hard 
drugs like heroin and hallucinogenics like 
LSD is still limited indeed when measured 
against the ultimate impact the misuse and 
over-use of medicine cabinet stimulants and 
sedatives can have on people as people and 
on the very character of the nation! 

Let me get to specifics. 

I am a member of the Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate’s Small Business Com- 
mittee. 

In this capacity, I have been taking part 
in hearings this summer and fall on over- 
the-counter and prescription drugs of the 
pain-killing and mood-altering variety. 

Specifically, the Subcommittee is investi- 
gating the advertising and promotion prac- 
tices of the manufacturers of these drugs. 

And what have we learned thus far in the 
hearings? 

Well, we've heard witness after witness tell 
us that although the pain killing combina- 
tions advertised are generally effective, the 
advertising claims are false or deceptive. 

We've heard witness after witness tell us 
that promotion of the mood drugs—tran- 
quilizers, sedatives, depressants and stimu- 
lants—are not only ineffective, they present 
well-recognized dangers, and they “foster a 
drug culture by promoting the use of drugs 
to supress normal emotional reactions to the 
ordinary frustrations of daily living.” 

The advertisements examined in these 
hearings tell the story of what I think is an 
unconscionable campaign to sell more and 
more drugs to the public, whatever the 
eventual cost to our society. 

Let me cite a few familiar examples: 

One ad talks of the “guilt, frustration and 
loss of self-esteem” which results from losing 
a job to a computer. The solution? Take a 
Tofranil pill. 

Another pictures an elderly woman star- 
ing gloomily at herself in a mirror. The 
legend reads: “Am I old?” And the solution 
recommended—take a Triavil pill. 

Still another. This one asks “What makes 
@ woman cry?” A man, another woman, three 
kids, no kids at all, wrinkles? You name it: 
The solutions? Take another pill—this one 
called Pertofrane. 

Now, rather than risk misstating expert 
witness evaluation of the situation, I’d like 
to quote some of them directly: 

Listen to Dr. William Beaver, one of the 
leading experts in the analgesic field: 

“Since such a large fraction of the promo- 
tional material for over the counter analge- 
sics is misleading:or deliberately deceptive, as 
a physician I would advise the layman not 
to believe any claims whatsoever made by 
manufacturers in relation to this class of 
drugs.” 

Listen to Dr. Mitchell Rosenthal, director 
of Phoenix Programs in New York City: 

“We are all advised in the advertisements 
sponsored by the drug companies not to suf- 
fer pain or discomfort, however mild, for 
more than a few seconds. Yet we scold our 
young people when they do not wish to ‘face 
reality’ and turn to drugs.” 

And listen to this from a study done by 
Dr. Reginald Smart of Toronto on the direct 
relationship between drug taking by parents 
and illicit drug use by their children: 

“If the mother is a daily tranquilizer user, 
then the child is three and a half times as 
likely to use marijuana, ten times as likely 
to use opiates, five times as likely to use 
stimulants or LSD, seven times as likely to 
use tranquilizers as an appropriate control 
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group whose mothers were not daily tran- 
quilizer users.” 

After listening to this testimony and ques- 
tioning the witnesses, I let my indignation 
show in a series of statements and in a news- 
letter to my constituents. 

I said I was disgusted. I said I found it hard 
to believe that we would really allow someone 
to prescribe drugs for our children before a 
visit to the dentist, that a woman with 
three children to care for must take pills, 
that when a father thinks differently than 
his son it is an excuse for tranquilizers ... 
that we need pills to help us face growing 
older. 

For generations, Americans have faced up 
to challenges and frustrations. But they 
sought solutions, instead of crutches. 

We can’t afford to lose that spirit now, of all 
times, and yet the statistics show that more 
and more of us are turning more and more to 
these drugs in a wholesale flight from minor 
pain, from frustrations, from irritation ... 
and from reality, itself. 

In my newsletter, I concluded my message 
by saying: “Right away, Congress needs to 
take a look at much stricter regulation of 
this drug industry advertising—and this is 
happening. 

“But much more important, all of us—drug 
companies, doctors and the public at large— 
must face up to the fact that except in cer- 
tain specific cases, these so-called “mood 
drugs” are no solution at all. They only take 
our attention away from the problems each 
of us has an obligation to face in life.” 

I want you to know that the response to 
that newsletter revealed an astonishing 
awareness on the part of the medical com- 
munity and the general public of the im- 
mediate changes and the ultimate con- 
quences of a drug-seduced society. 

The following paragraph is from a letter 
from Dr. Peter Whybrow, chairman of the 
Dartmouth Medical School’s Department of 
Psychiatry: 

“I think you place your finger upon & 
problem of truly massive proportions, which 
is generally eclipsed by the clamor and the 
furor over illegal drugs such as marihuana, 
LSD and heroin. 

“Certainly a more insidious and thus po- 
tentially more lethal addiction is that to the 
legal drugs, which doctors are frequently 
pressured into prescribing inappropriately. 
These, and the even more pernicious over- 
the-counter products, provide an alluring 
trap for far too many naive or misled per- 
sons. I entirely agree that one can hardly 
remain mystified about the interest of youth 
in drugs, when almost every other section of 
the population is popping pills with gay 
abandon. Some restrictive legislation, sim- 
ilar to that brought against cigarette adver- 
tising, is, I am sure, potentially a partial 
solution.” 

And this observation from a man in Sand- 
wich, N.H.: 

“The proneness of our young toward drugs 
did not arise out of nowhere. It has been 
carefully cultivated and nurtured. When so 
many millions have been spent annually to 
sell the instant, painless, chemical solution 
to life’s problems, can we wonder that the 
young find the ‘chemical feast’ so appealing 
They are not rebelling. They are doing pre- 
cisely what they have been told to do.” 

The thought expressed in this particular 
letter leads directly into my closing obser- 
vation. 

Not long ago, one of Washington’s most 
prominent radio and television commentators 
said he believed that the conclusive public 
pressure for total troop wtihdrawal from 
Vietnam would come not from disenchant- 
ment over the war itself, but from alarm 
over reports of growing drug addiction among 
American soldiers stationed there. 

He may be right. 
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As a member of the newly appointed 
Armed Services Subcommittee on drug prob- 
lems in the military, I can tell you that I 
am acutely—painfully—aware of the prob- 
lem. 

The statistics vary, but we know for cer- 
tain that hard drug addiction among our 
troops is alarming in its proportions and on 
the rise. 

We know it is posing an extremely tough 
detection and rehabilitation problem, one 
that will require ingenuity as well as re- 
sources, compassion as well as determina- 
tion. But this is another whole speech, and 
I point up the problem only to underline 
the suspicion that the G.I. Drug Problem, 
toc, is closely related to growing depend- 
ence upon and tolerance of drug “escapism” 
practices at home. 

Other soldiers in other wars faced danger, 
faced death, faced excruciating tension and 
anxiety, faced deadly boredom without turn- 
ing to drugs. 

Does this mean our men in Vietnam are any 
the less courageous, any the less “manly” 
and self-reliant? 

Their combat record gives immediate lie to 
that. Their bravery has matched anything in 
our military annals. 

But what it does mean, I'm afraid, is that 
too many of them have been conditioned— 
in their homes, by their peers, yes, and by 
irresponsible advertising and promotion—to 
believe there is a chemical or an organic 
drug solution to every problem. 

Well, there isn’t. 

No drug is going to end the war. No drug 
is going to clean up the environment, No 
drug is going to create new jobs. No drug is 
going to curb inflation, and racial strife, or 
close the generation gap. 

Only fact-facing and hard-thinking, fol- 
lowed by concerted social and political action, 
can do that. 

And a nation of people numbed or stu- 
pefied by drugs can neither think nor act. 

Let me summarize them: 

The drug industry is now spending a bil- 
lion dollars a year to promote drug usage. 

Much of that money is spent ethically and 
responsibly. 

But some is not. Some of that money is 
spent to make claims for products that sim- 
ply are not justified from a medical stand- 
point, and which contribute to the growing 
drug culture by creating false need. 

In the words of one of the distinguished 
witnesses I heard this summer, some of these 
drugs are actually “anti-democracy agents” 
because they work against the national inter- 
est. 

And our national interest, he said, lies in 
an aroused and enlighted citizenry willing 
to understand problems and to give of them- 
selves to correct dreadful conditions, We 
need today the same intensity of citizen par- 
ticipation which was present during the 
American Revolution. 

I am aroused and I hope to become more 
enlightened. 

You are enlightened and I hope you are 
aroused. 

Between us, maybe we can help in some 
way to wean our country from a cultivated 
drug dependency that is wasting its ener- 
gies, blurring its vision, weakening its will 
and undermining its resourcefulness. 

For my part, I intend to intensify my de- 
mands that the Federal Drug Administration 
and the Federal Trade Commission level with 
the public about false drug advertising. 

I intend to continue to ask such agencies to 
require the drug companies to prove the effec- 
tiveness and the safety of their products be- 
fore they can be advertised and sold. 

I intend to continue to ask the Federal 
Communications Commission to use its au- 
thority to protect the public against harmful 
advertising on radio and television. 

I intend to support whatever fair and justi- 
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fied legislation may be required to stop the 
spread of the drug culture. 

And while I am doing this, I am confident 
that the members of your profession will con- 
tinue to give community counsel and leader- 
ship in the fight against drug abuse. 

Because, as I said before, no one has your 
understanding, no one has your appreciation 
of the merciful miracles drugs can perform 
when they are administered in the right way, 
at the right time for the right reason. 

The American public needs your help. 

We ask your help. 

I know you will continue to give us that 
help. 


RESOLUTION OF THE NEW JERSEY 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
New Jersey Council of Churches, which 
is a body representing 14 denominations 
and some 3,500 churches in my State, has 
recently held its 27th Annual Assembly 
at Perth Amboy, N.J. - 

One of the resolutions passed dealt 
with the continuation of the war in 
Indochina, and because it is representa- 
tive of the feelings expressed by so many 
of the visitors and so much of the cor- 
respondence which I am receiving from 
New Jersey religious groups of all per- 
suasions, I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

A RESOLUTION ON NATIONAL PRIORITIES AND 
VIETNAM 


We, the assembled delegates to the twenty- 
seventh annual meeting of the General As- 
sembly of the New Jersey Council of 
Churches, have come to the conviction that 
we must speak to the moral issue which the 
continuance of the Indochina war poses for 
all of us, not only in international relations 
but also in our whole lives as Christians and 
as citizens of the United States of America 
at this present hour of urgent domestic need. 

We are concerned as members of the fam- 
ily of mankind about the way in which a 
country has been torn apart by war during 
the past twenty-five years. Hundreds of thou- 
sands have been killed. Millions have been 
made homeless. The land from which the 
people live has been torn up by modern 
sophisticated weapons. Social structures, 
from intimate family groups to broad ethnic 
and religious communities, have been under- 
mined. We question whether any good to be 
achieved for the Vietnamese people can jus- 
tify the degree of destruction caused by our 
country’s involvement in the war. We can- 
not be content with declining American 
casualties or declining involvement of Amer- 
ican troops in this destruction as long as our 
policy supports the continuance of the war 
at the expense of Asian lives. 

We are concerned as Christians and as 
Churchmen with the way in which the in- 
volvement of Christian believers in this war 
has distorted the good news of Christ and 
placed barriers in the way of the Christian 
mission. We do not believe that the cause of 
Christ is identified with the success of any 
government, however friendly it may be to 
the Church, nor can God’s saying work be 
prevented by unfriendly political power. The 
Christ, who endured the suffering of this 
world, who forgave His oppressors, and who 
rose victorious over the forces of evil, has 
a message of reconciliation and new life for 
all sides in this war. This message is not being 
heard by the world because of our involve- 
ment as Christians in the destruction of the 
people and their lands in Indochina. 

We are concerned as Americans for what 
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this country’s involvement in the Vietnam 
war is doing to our souls and to the spirit 
of our national community. Agony over the 
injustice of the war drives some in the name 
of patriotism and Christian belief to varying 
degrees of resistance to the government 
which pursues the war. Others respond by 
justifying even the flagrant crimes committed 
in waging it. The country is increasingly 
polarized. The basic tolerance and trust on 
which our political freedoms rest is eroding. 
Staggering war expenses impoverish domestic 
social programs and an intelligent, humane 
participation in foreign aid for the develop- 
ment of peoples. 

We therefore call upon the government of 
the United States, which represents us as 
citizens, with all urgency to do the following: 

1. To take steps not to “Vietnamize” the war 
with American advice and weapons even after 
American troops are withdrawn, but to end 
war, even if this means that the political 
solution in South Vietnam will not be one of 
our choosing. 

2. To pledge the withdrawal of all Amer- 
ican troops from Vietnam by a denite date, 
and to negotiate with all parties the manner 
of that withdrawal and the exchange of pris- 
oners of war. 

3. To reorder our national priorities and 
allocation of our resources: 

a. To meet urgent domestic needs, renew 
our cities and rural areas, give justice to the 
oppressed minorities, and to give expanding 
opportunity to men and women of all races 
for full human development. 

b. To pledge American and personal re- 
sources for concrete participation in the re- 
construction of the countries of Indochina in 
cooperation with whatever governments may 
be in power there, after the war is over. 


A NEW NATIONAL PRIORITY FOR 
THE ARTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, we are 
now preparing to commemorate the 
200th anniversary of America’s nation- 
hood. In the two centuries of its inde- 
pendence, the United States has become 
preeminent in the sciences and our ma- 
terial development is second to none. But 
although many individual Americans are 
recognized as being in the eminent in 
music, in literature, in painting, and in 
other arts, as a Nation it is generally felt 
that we do not occupy the same prime 
position in the arts which ‘ve do in the 
sciences, 

The bicentennial commemoration pre- 
sents an excellent opportunity to take 
stock. The time has now arrived for us 
to stimulate our national progress in the 
arts just as the Nation undertook a 
strong forward movement in the sciences 
in the 1950's in response to the challenge 
of sputnik. 

President George Washington recog- 
nized the arts as central to our national 
well-being. The passage of some 200 years 
has not dimmed this concept, and, as a 
matter of fact, time has given it new 
meaning and emphasis. 

Government support for the arts in 
Canada, a nation much like our own, 
though not as rich, amounts to $1.40 an- 
nually per person. In West Germany, per 
capita support is $2.42; it stands at $2 
in Sweden and in Austria—but in our 
United States such support is at a rate 
of only 15 cents for each American. A 
goal of $1 for each American—that is, 
$200 million annually—is a feasible one 
and one which can be achieved during 
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the bicentennial period, so that the 
United States will stand as preeminent in 
the arts as in the sciences and in material 
wealth. The time has come to begin to 
plan to achieve that goal. I have begun 
work on just such a project and will be 
looking to the community of interest in 
the arts and for support in this under- 
taking. Our Nation has the resources to 
fulfill the dreams of the Founding Fa- 
thers. We have but to exercise the will. 

In an address before the convocation 
on the performing arts at Hamilton Col- 
lege in New York on September 13, Amyas 
Amos, chairman of the board of the Lin- 
coin Center for the Performing Arts, dis- 
cussed the needs and the opportunity for 
a new national priority for the arts. His 
address gives emphasis to the undertak- 
ing I have outlined here. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his speech text be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A NEW PRECEDENCE FOR THE ARTS 


(Address by Amyas Ames, Chairman of the 
Board, Lincoln Center for the Performing 
Arts, Inc., at a Convocation on the Per- 
forming Arts, Hamilton College, Clinton, 
N.Y., Sept. 13, 1971) 

A few years ago, when I made the decision 
to follow my interests into new fields in the 
hope that I would find adventure, I had no 
idea how big the adventure would be. My 
work had been business administration and 
almost before I knew it...I found myself 
writing down the stodgy sounding phrase 
“arts administration” as my occupation. 
The experience—so far—has been quite the 
opposite of stodgy. 

As Chairman of the New York Philhar- 
monic, I became involved in the common 
problems of all the 1400 symphony or- 
chestras of the country. Next, as Chairman 
of Lincoln Center, my concern expanded 
to all the performing arts, and last year— 
almost without my knowing what was hap- 
pening—I was drawn in with other indi- 
viduals concerned about the arts in New 
York State—we called ourselves The Con- 
cerned Citizens for the Arts—to perform 
what turned out to be, in the words of Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller and Senator Brydges, a 
miracle. This was the passage of the bill pro- 
viding $18 million of state funds for the 
arts—only $1 per person in the State— 
but more money than was appropriated by 
the Federal Government for the arts of the 
whole country in that year. Following logi- 
cally, and this time on a national front, 
came an organization called the Partnership 
for the Arts—a joining of leaders in the 
visual and performing arts to support the 
National Endowment for the Arts and Hu- 
manities. This July, under strong leadership 
from the President and in Congress and en- 
couraged by hundreds of thousands of let- 
ters from people throughout the country, 
that battle was cleanly won as national sup- 
port for the arts and humanities was vir- 
tually doubled by an unusually large vote 
in both houses of Congress. Dr. Jonas Salk 
has said “Mankind is in the midst of a 
transition from an epoch of competition and 
individualism to an epoch of cooperation 
and interdependence.” “My experience of the 
last two years indicates to me that the arts 
are one aspect of human affairs entering 
such a period of transition. It is clear that 
by working together we develop a new power, 
@ new authority, and because this makes ac- 
complishment possible we are developing a 
new sense of mission for the arts and hu- 
manities. It is that mission that I would 
like to talk about today. 
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HOW TO MAKE THE ARTS FLOURISH? 


We are being bombarded with what are 
known in the engineering world as negative 
feedback signals. These tell us that, in spite 
of an increasing interest, the arts are not 
flourishing, that they need help just as a 
strong swimmer caught in undertow needs 
help. The strength of these negative signals 
tells us that it would be unwise to disregard 
them, and I believe they indicate that if we 
want to do something about them, if we 
want the arts to flourish, we must do three 
things: 

1. Change our educational methods so 
that our young experience the arts in their 
schools. 

2. Develop a new system for communicat- 
ing the arts through television and radio to 
larger audiences. 

3. Set wholly new priorities for the finan- 
cial support of the arts. Let me touch briefly 
on each. 

First on the teaching of the arts. At Lin- 
coln Center there is a close relationship with 
teachers of the arts and humanities through 
its student programs which provide 700,000 
attendances for students at “live” perform- 
ing arts events each year. These programs 
expose the entire student body—not just 
those interested in music, dance and 
theater—to performances in the school and 
to classroom workshops. The goal is to stim- 
ulate a life-long interest and enjoyment 
through a lively experience in the perform- 
ing arts. But wonderful though this pro- 
gram is, we are not now reaching any appre- 
ciable proportion of the young people, This is 
dramatically brought out by a recent study of 
humanities programs in the tri-state area of 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticut which 
indicates that less than three per cent of the 
students in these secondary schools are ac- 
tually involved in humanities programs with 
any performing art activity. 


NEW COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM NEEDED 


Our ancestors, once the frontier was 
cleared, revived their interest in the arts— 
bringing in this country what was in their 
heritage. The communities of the last century 
were smaller and so there was a better chance 
for all ages to be exposed to music, dance 
and theater as an integral part of commu- 
nity life. For example, when the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra was organized ninety years 
ago, it served a city of 350,000 people, while 
today it is the single major orchestra in a 
metropolitan city of 1,737,000 people. 

The ratios to the community of those who 
play and of those who have access to lve 
music are both greatly reduced. Fortunately, 
there are indications that educators are be- 
coming increasingly aware of the need for 
restoring the arts and humanities to educa- 
tion. Recently the principals of sixty second- 
ary schools in a large urban community were 
asked what their top priorities were for the 
next year, and 30 percent named the arts as 
either first or second in importance, placing 
them ahead of reading, mathematics and the 
sciences. Such increasing interest in the use 
of the arts in education is new. 

The second strong negative feedback signal 
comes from a failure in our communications, 
and here we need to develop a whole new 
system. Take as an example the field of radio. 
There has been a startling collapse of classi- 
cal music on radio in the last year. George 
Gent, in the New York Times under the 
headline “Classical Music Dwindling" gives 
the reason—paradoxically, the economic suc- 
cess of FM radio. As long as it played fine 
music it held little attraction for advertisers, 
but by scrapping the classics for what one 
manager called “s really good format of 
schmaltzy instrumentals,” the radio stations 
increased the audience and solved their eco- 


nomic problem. As Gent points out, “The 
day may not be far off when only the educa- 
tional stations will provide the musical solace 
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some listeners identify with civilization. 
Bach and Beethoven are giving place to the 
Beatles and the Byrds.” 

More important evidence is the experience 
of the New York Philharmonic with its 
“Young People’s Television Concerts.” These 
programs have received the highest television 
prizes and have even been assigned as home- 
work for whole school districts. But they are 
more eagerly sought after abroad than by 
commercial television in this country and are 
played literally around the world on foreign 
T.V. The truth is that commercial television 
and radio have developed a system that func- 
tions extremely well to its purpose—which 
is sales. But in general this highly evolved 
system, or body, rejects the quality programs 
of arts and humanities exactly as the human 
body resists a transplanted organ. 


FREE ARTS FROM COMMERCIAL BROADCASTING 


Since this is so, it must be our mission to 
develop a system that will free the arts from 
dependence on commercial broadcasting. 

To cite an example of what might happen, 
let me outline some ideas being considered 
at Lincoln Center in the hope that new 
technology will be developed to make them 
possible—ideas I might add which would 
work equally well for all the arts and indeed 
for a wide range of creative or informational 
activities. We have already developed pro- 
grams at Lincoln Center which are widely 
used in the schools. We have the diversity 
and excellence in the arts, the performing 
artists, teachers and managers to present 
wholly new programs on television; we could 
bring performing arts into the homes of mil- 
lions of interested people throughout the 
country. We have the capability of develop- 
ing a studio of advanced videotape program- 
ing at Lincoln Center using inexpensive mod- 
ern news media techniques to present spe- 
cially designed in-house performances, and 
the development of high fidelity sound equip- 
ment for television would Inevitably follow. 
But we need a wholly new communications 
system to bridge the gap between city and 
suburb, between those we now serve and the 
many millions who have never had a chance 
to choose such programs. Without a new 
approach and a new technology, the distance 
between the performing artist and his au- 
dience outside the auditorium is as hard to 
bridge as the distance to the moon. 


OFFER A LOW-COST TELEVISION TICKET 


What we must develop is a new system that 
will allow us to offer a low cost television 
ticket, so to speak, to the individual or 
family that selects a program or programs 
series. With such a “ticket,” television pro- 
grams of inherent excellence would be of- 
fered for individuals by the millions to 
choose just as the sum of such individual 
choices and payments leads to the availabil- 
ity of a wide selection of fine books and maga- 
zines, and indeed products of excellence of 
all kinds. The cost of such a television ticket 
might well be measured in cents for any one 
program, but it is an absolute necessity if 
fine programs of special appeal are to be de- 
veloped. We must find a way to reward our 
performers for their excellence, our mana- 
gers for their imagination, our teachers for 
their knowledge and pay for the basic costs 
of television. The idea of the individual be- 
ing able to buy a simple television ticket and 
so support the programs he wants is a 
radical idea for television, but a fundamental 
of the American way of doing things. 

The individual should have this right, but 
it will be denied as long as the commercial 
standard of instant broad appeal is the sole 
determinant of what goes on the air. Since 
the multi-million audiemce can only be 
attracted by certain types of entertainment, 
the arts, education and many subjects of 
broad national interest are blanked out by 
what is, in effect, a monopolistic dominance of 
television by mass appeal programs. Because 
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many of the wonderful things in life fail to 
meet the commercial test of “instant broad 
appeal,” we all become underprivileged. 

The new freedom of the individual to 
choose and pay for what he sees in accord- 
ance with his interests need not be purchased 
at the expense of present television. The 
programs of mass appeal are not threatened 
for their economics are sound and people 
want them. What this new use of television 
promises is to add by means of a new eco- 
nomic base a whole new dimension to tele- 
vision—a sensitivity to the selective 
audience. Television would be turned on by 
millions who now shun it and open new hori- 
zons for those who are its devotees. 


INFLATION TAKES ITS TOLL 


The third strong negative feedback signal 
comes from the closing of wings of museums, 
from the death of orchestras and the short- 
ening of hours during which people can 
read in ‘ibraries. The forces of inflation—at 
close to 10% a year—act on the overall costs 
of the arts to reduce their ability to serve 
the community. It is just as if our society 
was reaching into the till and taking the 
money away. The arts have a wonderful re- 
source in the generosity of people who sup- 
port them, but the ability of people to give 
is being cut by the same Inflation. When the 
cost of building roads goes up—as it does 
each year—the extra money is immediately 
made available. Business can raise prices. 
Government can raise taxes. What are the 
arts to do? To raise ticket prices beyond cer- 
tain limits is to exclude the public. To re- 
duce costs is to cut the very service the com- 
munity demands, I believe we must ask for 
a wholly new priority for the arts in this 
country, and that if all of us active or in- 
terested in them will join together in a 
common effort to attain this goal, it will be 


won. 
Last year a group of concerned citizens, in- 
dividuals sharing a love for the arts in all 


parts of the country, joined together in The 
Partnership for the Arts to work in this very 
cause. They were a part of that highly suc- 
cessful joining of the arts and humanities 
that won a 400 to 5 vote in Congress for in- 
creased funds for the National Endowments. 
This summer they held meetings and worked 
on the preparation of a Manifesto for the 
Arts. As my conclusion, let me read it. 


MANIFESTO FOR THE ARTS 


The standard of living in this country 
cannot be measured by dollars alone—nor in 
miles of concrete highways and numbers of 
automobiles, nor by the gross national prod- 
uct. More important than these material or 
statistical factors are the values we cherish 
and the way we live. Deep in every com- 
munity, in every family, is a hunger for what 
enriches life, and this force demands more 
services than it is getting from arts orga- 
nizations—from museums, orchestras, opera, 
ballet and street theaters; wants more com- 
munity activity in the arts, more teaching 
of it in the schools. We have not yet dra- 
matized our interest in the arts as we do in 
sports, but they are estimated to be a $2 
billion interest of the American people. Over 
600 million people visit museums each year; 
over 12 million go to symphony concerts, and 
millions more attend opera, ballet and other 
performances, Lincoln Center outsells Yank- 
ee Stadium by 3 to 1. The arts beat sports 
in the public interest of this country by 
2 tol. 

In a country that is increasing its de- 
mands for public service and educational ac- 
tivity from the art organizations, govern- 
ment should share in paying for such serv- 
ices and beyond this, since art organiza- 
tions cannot continue to raise ticket prices 
without excluding the public, government 
should help as it does with education. We 
should do for the arts and humanities in the 
1970's what we did for the sciences in the 
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1940’s and 1950's. The arts are an essential 
part of our common heritage and must be 
given a wholly new precedence that will 
bring them into wide use in our educational 
system and make possible new activity in 
our communities and in our homes. The 
word “precedence” was chosen with fore- 
thought. Webster defines it as being an “act 
or state of . . . being before in rank or dig- 
nity, or place of honor.” As a nation we must 
accord to the arts this place of honor. 


GREATER GOVERNMENT SUPPORT MANDATORY 


Fortunately, the principle of government 
support for the arts is now established in 
legislation for the National Endowment for 
the Arts, supported by the President and the 
Congress and funded at $2934 million. This 
is almost double what we had before, and 
we are grateful for it. But it is only one and 
one-half per cent of the $2 billion that the 
American people spend each year on the 
arts and by the cruel logic of that fraction 
cannot succeed in materially helping them. 
The simple truth is that the present legis- 
lation for the National Endownment for the 
Arts is not adequate for a nation of 200 mil- 
lion people. 

So we ask for new legislation embodying a 
new national program for the arts designed 
to help pay for the public service and educa- 
tional work of the arts. To be effective we 
submit that federal aid for the arts must 
be equal to at least 10 per cent of what the 
American people spend on them, so this new 
legislation should provide no less than $200 
million for the National Endowment for the 
Arts. $200 million is equal to only $1 per 
person in the United States (present legis- 
lation provides 15¢) compared to $1.40 spent 
in Canada, $2.42 in West Germany, $2.00 in 
Sweden and $2.00 in Austria. It is only one 
per cent of what we spend on roads each 
year, the cost of about 15 miles of super 
highway, but it is needed to sustain the 
arts. 

We strongly endorse the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts as the practical and 
sound approach for federal support. The leg- 
islation should provide that federal support 
go through the National Endowment to 
qualified art activities on the condition that 
they have broadly based support, are of good 
quality, well managed, and perform an edu- 
cational or public service for the community. 
The amount of support should give consid- 
eration to the overall costs of the arts rather 
than to special activities, because it is the 
overall costs of the well managed art group 
that determines its ability to serve the com- 
munity, and it is these total costs that are 
affected by inflation. Also, the legislation 
should provide funds to support the State 
Arts Councils and for new and experimental 
programs designated by the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts. 

UNITED EFFORT THE KEY 


We have just seen a clear indication of the 
political strength of the arts and humanities. 
In the drive to get “full funding” of the 
present legislation, hundreds of thousands of 
people—artists, educators, community lead- 
ers, ticket buyers, unions, committees, asso- 
ciations and supporters of the arts—sent 
letters and telegrams, made telephone calls 
and personal visits to their political repre- 
sentatives. Howard Taubman reported from 
Washington that “few requests for money for 
a Government agency have been endorsed by 
so many constituents” and called it “an im- 
pressive demonstration of bipartisan sup- 
port.” Congress was impressed by the strength 
of the public interest and so this first goal 
has been won. The time has come to drive for 
the goal that really matters. All those who 
care for the arts, for the humanities, for edu- 
cation should make a direct request to their 
Congressmen, to their Senators and to the 
President for new legislation. What we ask is 
not the subsidy so common in Europe, for 
under this proposed legislation federal aid for 
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the arts would average only 10 per cent—to be 
meaningful it must be at least that—leaving 
90 percent to be paid for from ticket sales and 
other earnings and from the support of indi- 
viduals, corporations and local governments. 

What we ask is modest, when measured in 
terms of other federal projects. Above all, 
what we ask for is a wholly new precedence 
for the arts and humanities—for that which 
gives our living richness and meaning. 


MISSOURI DOCTOR PIONEERS IN 
THE REVOLUTION OF MEDICAL 
PROCEDURES 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
the approval given today to the confer- 
ence report on the Comprehensive 
Health Manpower Training Act, the Sen- 
ate has taken a significant legislative 
step to provide an increase in health 
manpower. If future appropriations ap- 
proximate these new authorizations, this 
progressive legislation will have a pro- 
found impact on efforts to meet the 
health and dental care needs of Ameri- 
cans. 

Although it reduced the amount, the 
conference acted with wisdom in retain- 
ing the Senate provision for grants to 
provide innovative delivery techniques 
through utilization of computer labora- 
tories. Computer technology offers the 
potential for an increase in the quantity 
and quality as well as improved distribu- 
tion of health care services. 

The immediate feasibility and the 
great potential of the use of computer 
technology in delivering health services 
is vividly illustrated by an article en- 
titled, “Dr. Billy Jack Bass: He’s Help- 
ing to Make Medical History,” published 
in Parade magazine for July 14. 

Dr. Bass is a general practitioner in 
the rural Ozark town of Salem, Mo. Until 
recently he and his patients were 
plagued by the usual hardships prevalent 
in most rural areas of America where 
health care is concerned. But Dr. Bass 
is now part of a federally funded pioneer- 
ing project being developed by the Mis- 
souri Regional Medical program that en- 
ables him to utilize the newest medical 
technology without leaving his rural 
office. 

The article tells how recently an ur- 
gent need for the latest techniques in 
treating a patient for lead poisoning was 
met by an immediate phone call. In 5 
minutes a facsimile device in his office 
turned out a printed page containing the 
needed information. In the same manner 
an electrocardiogram done on a heart 
patient in his office and recorded on a 
computer 130 miles away gives him a pre- 
liminary diagnosis within 10 minutes. 

Dr. Bass refers to his computer as the 
automated physician’s assistant. It and 
other such products of modern computer 
technology will surely work a profound 


change in the heretofore traditional 
methods of medical practice. 


Surely the time is not far off when 
more residents of our rural areas can 
obtain high quality and speedily deliv- 
ered medical care—without traveling 
tens or hundreds of miles to get it. And 
with the knowledge that they will have 
access to equipment commensurate with 
their skills, many of our outstanding 
young doctors may no longer forsake the 
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practice of medicine in the rural areas 
where they are so desperately needed. 

When the legitimate demand for de- 
cent medical care for all our people is 
loudly and rightly before us, it is essen- 
tial to grasp the full potential of every 
technique that modern technology pro- 
vides us. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Parade, July 11, 
1971] 
Dr. BILLY Jack Bass: He’s “HELPING To MAKE 
MEDICAL HISTORY" 
(By John G. Rogers) 


SaLEM, Mo.—When Dr. Billy Jack Bass re- 
cently had urgent need for the latest tech- 
niques in treating a patient for lead poison- 
ing, he picked up a phone, made a simple 
request, and in five minutes a facsimile de- 
vice in his office turned out a printed page 
containing the information. And when he 
does an electrocardiogram on a heart patient, 
it is recorded almost instantly 130 miles away 
in a computer that gives him a preliminary 
diagnosis over a leased phone wire within ten 
minutes. 

BIG CHANGE AHEAD 


Although Dr. Bass is a general practitioner 
in a remote Ozark Mountain town, he’s very 
special—probably the most-favored small- 
town doctor in the world, the key figure in a 
project that may revolutionize medical pro- 
cedures. Physically far removed from sophis- 
ticated medical centers with their staffs of 
specialists and up-to-the-minute know-how, 
he has their knowledge at his fingertips—hby 
wire. 

“This project,” says Dr. Bass, “that we call 
the Automated Physician's Assistant, is likely 
to change the practice of medicine as we've 
known it up to now. It guarantees better 
treatment for people in rural areas. And it 
ought to attract more good young doctors to 
practice in those areas where they're so badly 
needed. We’re showing that a rural doctor 
can have almost every advantage that’s nor- 
mally available only in a big medical center.” 

Forty-six-year-old Dr. Bass, his four nurses 
and his patients make up half of a federally 
funded pioneering project being developed 
by the Missourl Regional Medical Program 
(MRMP). The other half is the MRMP head- 
quarters in Columbia, Mo., which has the big 
IBM computer. It also has a vast memory 
bank that can store 10 million pages of medi- 
cal information, and other medically-useful 
gadgets—all linked directly to the Bass office. 
In addition, MRMP has available a number 
of specialists from the University of Missouri 
Medical Center, directly at the service of Dr. 
Bass. 


PATIENTS BENEFIT 


“When I wanted a complete check-up, I 
used to go to St. Louis more than 100 miles 
away,” said a Bass patient the other day. 
“It would take up to three days, cost me for 
the travel and a hospital room, plus my time 
away from work. Now Dr. Bass’ office can do 
the whole job in about three hours right here 
in my home town.” 

One of the great time-savers in the Bass 
office is the do-it-yourself medical history. 
No longer does the doctor ask endless ques- 
tions and make penciled notes. Instead, the 
patient sits at a keyboard and “talks” to 
the computer in Columbia. Questions are 
printed out before him: Operations? What 
kinds? Dizzy spells? Lumps on skin? The pa- 
tient compiles his own medical history by 
punching keys opposite multiple-choice an- 
swers. This record of his health and physical 
condition is stored permanently in the com- 
puter. Anytime Dr. Bass needs it he simply 
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asks the computer for the history by the pa- 
tient’s number and it’s printed out in his 
Office in a matter of minutes. 

PARADE watched Fay Schafer, a local cat- 
tleman, complete his history recently in 40 
minutes. It was a busy day, and Dr. Bass 
and his staff didn’t have to attend him. They 
were free to bustle about on a variety of 
other cases. We asked Schafer if his expe- 
rience with keyboard and computer seemed 
too impersonal. 

THAT WAS FUN 

“Not a bit,” he replied. “It was fun, sort 
of like a game. The questions were interest- 
ing. And I know that eventually I'll have 
more time with Dr. Bass because all these 
contraptions he’s got in here let him make 
better use of his time.” 

Some of the “contraptions” are standard 
IBM, some were modified for special use, For 
example, Allan Purdy, an electrical engineer 
with MRMP, and his men took a commercial 
breath- and lung-testing machine and spent 
eight months adapting it so that the com- 
puter could “understand” its messages. 
“Someday,” says Purdy, “when medicine has 
become revolutionized through computers 
and automation, we think they'll be using 
our principles in mass production.” 

Right now the $500,000 MRMP project is 
limited to one doctor in one rural area. But 
in years to come the nation may well be 
dotted with automated medical centers, each 
serving thousands of doctors not only in rural 
areas but also in big cities. The Bass office, 
of course, is subsidized by MRMP but even- 
tually each doctor would have to buy or lease 
his own equipment. Hence, it’s important to 
reduce the now high expenses, 

There’s one rig, for example, that puts 
heart performance data on tape for the com- 
puter. It costs $6600 and is too big to ship 
away for repairs. Now a smaller one has been 
developed at $1500 that can be shipped for 
repairs for about $5. 

Gayle Adams, an operations executive with 
MRMP, says that costs will go down as the 
number of participating doctors goes up: 
“At present each 24 seconds of computer time 
devoted to a certain aspect of a Bass patient 
costs $16.91. If ten doctors shared the cost, 
each 24 seconds would reduce to $3.30. For 
100 doctors—only $1.94.” 

UTAH WIRE SERVICE 

The MRMP project is a vast, complex ex- 
tension of earlier medicine-by-wire services. 
For example, the University of Utah Medical 
Center analyzes brain waves received by tele- 
phone wire from patients as distant as 240 
miles. (Parade reported on this on April 12, 
1970.) 

How did Dr. Bass happen to be selected to 
play what may be a historic role in medicine? 

“We knew about him,” says an MRMP 
Official, “because of his past cooperation with 
the Missouri Medical Center. We knew he 
had a busy practice serving an area that 
stretches many miles from Salem in all di- 
rections. And he is remote. We reasoned that 
if long-distance, automated medicine would 
work out of Salem, it would work anywhere,” 

Says Dr. Arthur E. Rikli, MRMP coordi- 
nator: “We're not trying to replace doctors 
or even cut down on their numbers. But we're 
out to help the doctors, A dotcor is only as 
good as the information he has. If there's a 
cure for cancer but he doesn’t know it, he 
can't be of much help. Our job is to speed the 
flow of information to the doctors—informa- 
tion not only on their own patients but the 
latest development in their profession.” 

These latest developments involve the vast 
FACT (Fast Access to Current Text) bank 
in Columbia. Don Wilson, its director, says, 
“I think we can respond to almost any ques- 
tion anyone might ask. If we don’t have it 
here we can get the information from the 
National Library of Medicine. For Dr. Bass 
we've recently given him stuff on lead poison- 
ing, spider and snake bites and a rare type of 
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muscular dystrophy. We can do it by phone, 
by sereen or by facsimile printout right to 
his office in minutes.” 
A CONSTANT THRILL 

For his part, Dr. Bass is greatly apprecia- 
tive: “Professionally, it’s a constant thrill 
to take part in the project. Of course, we hit 
snags. At one point we found we needed a 
better grounding system for the electrical 
equipment. You have to plan ahead on how 
to get quick repair if you have an equipment 
breakdown. And at the development end 
there’s the matter of constantly trying to 
simplify the equipment so that the doctor 
and his staff can easily operate it. But the 
reward is very large—the feeling that you're 
helping to make medical history.” 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR TALMADGE 
BEFORE VFW NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, during the 
72d National Convention of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars at Dallas, Tex., last 
August, many distinguished Americans 
addressed the more than 12,000 dele- 
gates who attended. 

Heading the list of prominent speak- 
ers at this great convention was the 
President of the United States. One of 
the most stirring addresses delivered, in 
my opinion, was that of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Georgia (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE). Senator TALMADGE, a decorated 
veteran of World War II, is a member of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars in his home 
State. 

During the 91st Congress, Senator 
TALMADGE served as the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Veterans Legislation of 
the Committee on Finance, of which he 
is a senior member. As subcommittee 
chairman, Senator TALMADGE became a 
highly respected and outstanding spokes- 
man for veterans programs in the U.S. 
Senate. It will be recalled that Senator 
TaLtmapce authored far-reaching legis- 
lation in the field of compensation for 
living veterans, dependency and indem- 
nity compensation payments for the sur- 
vivors of servicemen killed in action or 
who died of service-connected causes, 
and pensions for older and totally dis- 
abled veterans and their dependents. 

Legislation increasing payments for 
these programs prevented millions of VA 
beneficiaries from suffering a loss because 
of the skyrocketing cost-of-living in- 
creases. 

During the 92d Congress, Senator TAL- 
MADGE, who has become chairman of the 
Agriculture and Forestry Committee, is 
still serving veterans and their families 
as ranking majority member of the new- 
ly established Committee on Veterans 
Affairs. He also is continuing to serve in 
a key position as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Compensation and Pen- 
sion. The importance of this subcommit- 
tee is best illustrated by its jurisdiction 
over legislation involving approximately 
5 million veterans and their dependents 
who receive monthly checks from the 
Veterans’ Administration totaling over 
$6 billion for the current fiscal year of 
1972. 

It is because of this background and 
my high esteem for Senator TALMADGE 
that I recommend to the Senate his re- 
marks made to the 72d National Con- 
vention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senator Tatmapce’s speech be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR TALMADGE ADDRESSES NATIONAL 
CONVENTION, VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
DALLAS, TEX. 

I am honored indeed to appear before the 
National Convention of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. This is an important event. It is 
one that I am proud to share. I value my 
long association with the officers and mem- 
bers of the VFW. With an organization such 
as yours, I feel that I am among friends. 

I congratulate the VFW—and especially 
my friends and associates from the State of 
Georgia who are here to participate in this 
national conyention—for your outstanding 
accomplishments of the past year. It has 
been my pleasure to work with many of you, 
first, as Chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee’s Subcommittee on Veterans’ Legislation, 
and now as second ranking member on the 
new standing Committee on Veterans Af- 
fairs. 

1970 was an important year for veterans’ 
legislation. With your help, and because of 
the interest and cooperation of VFW, we were 
able together to make a great deal of prog- 
ress. We put through more legislation of 
benefit to the nation's veterans and depend- 
ents than any cther Congress since the con- 
clusion of World War II. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars does its 
homework in looking after the medical, so- 
cial, and economic needs of the nation’s 
veterans. Your organization has always been 
in the forefront in helping Congress formu- 
late effective and beneficial programs. 

But, in addition to its legislative program, 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars is an organi- 
zation composed of people who represent 
the spirit of America. The VFW is an or- 
ganization of unwavering patriotism. It be- 
lieves in America. It is steadfast in its al- 
legiance to the principles that have made our 
country free, strong, and prosperious. 

The VFW has never been afraid to stand 
up and be counted. All of you—from your 
national commander, state officers, and on 
down through rank and file membership— 
never back away from championing a cause 
which you believe is right and in the best 
interests of the United States. It may not 
always be a popular cause. But that has 
never stood in the way of the VFW. Your 
main concern—past, present, and future—is 
Americanism. From where I stand, that has 
always been a cause worth championing. 

Considering the state of the world and the 
United States, I might say that Americanism 
and patriotism are very badly in need of 
friends like the VFW. We need more peopie 
who stand for Flag ...for Country... 
for God . . . and for a strong America. We 
need less draft card burners. We need less 
people who desecrate the American Flag. We 
need less whiners and complainers who are 
doing more to tear down America than to 
build it up. 

We need more loyal and patriotic Ameri- 
cans. By that, I do not mean sunshine patri- 
ots or fair-weather friends. I mean people 
who are ready and willing to speak out for 
the American way of life, in good times and 
bad, and to defend it against its enemies— 
whether they be foreign or domestic. 

In your efforts to bring about a stronger 
and more patriotic America, please be assured 
that I am with you all the way. Toward this 
end, I am confident that you will marshal 
the support of an overwhelming majority of 
veterans of the United States Armed Forces. 
American veterans are large in number and 
strong in spirit. 

The total veteran population today is about 
28 million. This represents more than one 
out of every 10 Americans. When you con- 
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sider wives, widows, children, and dependent 
parents of veterans, the total comes to nearly 
half of our national population. 

Veterans are more than just people who 
hold a discharge from the Armed Forces. 
I know of no harder working or more dedi- 
cated group anywhere else in the United 
States. These are men who heard the call 
and answered, All our country, generations 
past and present, owe men who have served 
in the Armed Forces a debt that can never 
be measured. 

On more than one occasion, these are 
people who have had in their hands the 
fate of freedom and the American nation. 
These Americans, many thousands of whom 
now rest in national cemeteries ... the 
many millions who proudly count them- 
selves as veterans ... and those who now 
serve in the Armed Forces . . . have been 
and are now the strength and the sinews of 
this nation in times of dire emergency. 

It can be said without exaggeration that 
because of these men, our nation is strong 
and free today. Just as veterans were vigilant 
for the cause of freedom, very often at tre- 
mendous personal sacrifice, the Congress and 
the nation must also be vigilant in keeping 
its commitment. 

We made tremendous progress on the Sub- 
committee on Veterans’ Legislation. We in- 
creased benefits for widows and orphans of 
servicemen and veterans whose deaths were 
related to military service. We brought about 
significant raises in compensation payments 
for disabled veterans. We increased the pen- 
sion program and protected recipients from 
reductions because of the increase in Social 
Security. We raised from $10,000 to $15,000 
the Servicemen’s Group Life Insurance Pro- 
gram. As author of most of the major vet- 
erans’ legislation to go through the last Con- 
gress, I was honored to have had that oppor- 
tunity for service. 

Now, at long last, we have a new standing 
Committee on Veterans Affairs in the United 
States Senate. The creation of this commit- 
tee fully recognizes the obligation of Con- 
gress to veterans. On the new committee, we 
are going to keep up the momentum we 
gained in the field of veterans’ legislation in 
the last Cungress. We are going to write the 
kind of !egislation demanded by the needs of 
veterans and the conscience of the American 
people. We are going to be certain that ade- 
quate health and hospitalization facilities 
are maintained to give the best of care to the 
maimed and wounded. 

We are going to provide adequate means for 
returning the veteran to his community, to 
pursue education or job training, and to help 
him secure gainful employment. We are go- 
ing to try to keep veterans’ benefits for the 
elderly or the disabled in line with the cur- 
rent cost of living. As we have in the past, we 
are going to continue to look to the American 
Legion for inspiration and assistance. 

In short, we intend on the Veterans Com- 
mittee to try to assure the American veteran 
and the serviceman his rightful place in the 
American society. A man has every right to 
be proud of being a veteran. A man who puts 
on the uniform of his country is entitled to 
respect. He is entitled to support from his 
government and his fellow citizens—whether 
he serves at home or on the other side of the 
world. 

As I know all of you have, I have become 
fed up with growing criticism of the defense 
establishment and the Armed Forces of the 
United States. I have no doubt that this 
trend has greatly demoralized the military. 
Worse yet, it has weakened its effectiveness, 
Abuse and ridicule have been heaped upon 
the military lately as though it were the low- 
est form of human life. 

This is not only a tragedy. It is extremely 
dangerous. People seem to disregard the fact 
that these are men on whom we depend for 
defense and, in fact, our very freedom. 

If there are people around who don’t know 
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what defense means, then they are not very 
much in touch with the world today. There 
is a great movement afoot today for a volun- 
teer army. We all know no one likes the draft. 
No one wants to have his education or career 
interrupted, But at the same time, I was 
brought up to believe that a man has a duty 
to serve his country, and he should be proud 
when called upon to do so. 

I don't know what the prospects are for 
a volunteer army. I certainly do not see it 
anywhere in the immediate future. I do know 
this, We are never going to have a volunteer 
army unless and until national defense is 
restored to its proper perspective, If we want 
to make it attractive for men to voluntarily 
enter the Armed Forces, we are going to have 
to do some fence-mending. 

I would say that the morale of and respect 
for United States servicemen is lower today 
than ever before. We must bulld a new re- 
spect for the Armed Forces. I submit that 
we need a resurgence throughout America 
of the integrity of the fighting man, the 
defender of the United States in times of 
war and peace. We have allowed deteriora- 
tion of the military for too long, and look 
where we are today. Morale is at an all-time 
low. 

Drug abuse has become a plague, Dedica- 
tion to duty has been rendered virtually 
meaningless. In many respects, discipline— 
as we used to know it—has become a farce. 
We cannot say for sure how long it will take 
to correct this situation. But, when we have 
done so, ours will be a stronger and safer 
nation. 

A good place to start would be in the 
United States Congress. There is an increas- 
ing tendency in the Senate to filibuster 
against national security, In my Judgment, 
this is a knee-jerk reaction to growing bit- 
terness over the war in Vietnam. People are 
fed up with this war. We got ourselves in- 
volved in Vietnam, but would not fight. We 
have been there now about a decade. I said 
years ago that United States’ engagement in 
Vietnam was like being on the back of a 
tiger and not knowing how to get off. We 
are still trying to find a way to dismount. 

I hope the United States has learned a 
lesson from Vietnam. I hope we will stop 
trying to act as banker, Santa Claus and 
policemen for the whole world. If we do 
have to get involved in a conflict in order 
to protect our vital interests, I hope that 
we will fight to win. We must never again 
allow United States soldiers to be pushed 
around by a fourth-rate power. 

The war in Vietnam has been a curse on 
this nation for the past decade. It has torn 
the country apart to the point that some 
people are willing to strike out at anything 
having to do with the military. Some of them 
seem to be ready tc do away with the army 
and to even dismantle our defense establish- 
ment. Every time an issue involving national 
defense comes up before the Senate, such as 
the draft, military spending, or defense sys- 
tems, about half of my colleagues want to 
filibuster the question. 

We all want to get out of Vietnam as soon 
as possible. We all want to cut federal spend- 
ing and reduce the burden on our taxpayers. 
However, we are not going to strengthen our 
economy or insure security while the Soviet 
Union and Red China continue to build up 
their land and sea forces and nuclear ca- 
pacity. 

We cannot ignore the lessons of history. It 
has taught us that peace has almost always 
resulted from strength, while war has come 
from weakness. The wisdom of United States 
involvement in Vietnam, past and present, 
can be debated. But the question of national 
defense has never been debatable, and it is 
not debatable now. 

The combined population of the Soviet 
Union and Red China is more than one bil- 
lion, That is approximately one-third of the 
world’s people. Both these nations have sworn 
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to destroy us. Both these nations are nuclear 
powers. Both these nations have larger stand- 
ing armies than our own. 

The Soviet Union, particularly, has su- 
premacy in intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, They have a superior ABM system. They 
have a modern navy capable of operating 
anywhere on every ocean. Under these con- 
ditions it would be foolish and foolhardy to 
unilaterally disarm our country and rely on 
their good intentions, 

The highways of history are littered with 
the wrecks of countries that relied upon the 
good intentions of nations stronger than 
they. 

Under present conditions, the idea of uni- 
lateral disarmament is wishful thinking. We 
all look forward to the time when defense 
spending can be safely reduced and our re- 
sources channeled into solutions to critical 
domestic social and economic problems, such 
as education, job training, better housing, 
and pollution. 

This is a day we all want to see. But, re- 
grettably that day has not yet arrived. 

That is why I am proud to be here today. 
I am glad to know that there are Americans 
in great number who do more than just pay 
lip service to freedom and the American way 
of life. 

Again, I congratulate you. And, I thank 
you for your friendship and support. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE—POLICY POSITIONS 
AND FINAL REPORT 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, it has been my priv- 
ilege to work closely with State and local 
officials in a continuing effort to improve 
our federal system. I have been im- 
pressed by the growing interest on the 
part of these officials in asserting them- 
selves on the major intergovernmental 
issues facing our Nation. 

In this connection, I call attention to 
the recently published report of the In- 
tergovernmental Relations Committee of 
the National Legislative Conference. This 
committee of State legislators from 
across the country has made a signifi- 
cant policy input on issues of importance 
to Federal-State relations. As our coun- 
terparts in the States, the views of these 
legislators should be of particular in- 
terest to Members of the Senate. I ask 
unanimous consent that the report of 
the Intergovernmental Relations Com- 
mittee be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE—INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE— 
Ponicy POSITIONS AND FINAL REPoRT— 
AVGUST 1971 

MEMBERSHIP LIST 

Chairman: Representative John H. Conolly, 
Illinois. 

Vice Chairman: Representative Ralph Tur- 
lington, Florida. 

Senator Hunter B. Andrews, Virginia. 

Senator Russell Arrington, Illinois, Chair- 


man, Government Operations Task Force. 
Lieutenant Governor Ben Barnes, Texas. 
Speaker Timothy Barrow, Arizona. 
Senator Richard N. Berry, Maine. 
Delegate John Hanson Briscoe, Maryland. 
Senator W. Hughes Brockbank, Utah; 
Chairman, Commerce and Transportation 
Task Force. 
Speaker Otis R. Bowen, Indiana. 
Senator Charles M. Brown, Louisiana. 
Senator Mahlon B. Brown, Nevada. 
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Senator Joseph B. Buckley, Connecticut. 

Representative Frank W. Calhoun, Texas. 

Representative Bill Clayton, Texas; Chair- 
man, Natural Resources Task Force. 

Senator Ernest H. Dean, Utah. 

Senator Fairleigh Dickinson, Jr., New Jer- 
sey. 

Senator Allen Dines, Colorado. 

Speaker Aubrey W. Dirlam, Minnesota. 

Assemblyman Gordon W. Duffy, California. 

Speaker Perry B. Duryea, Jr., New York. 

Speaker Herbert Fineman, Pennsylvania. 

Representative George Firestone, Florida. 

Senator James P. Flynn, Rhode Island. 

Assemblyman John F. Foran, California. 

Speaker William L. Frederick, Delaware. 

Assemblyman Harold V. Froehlich, Wis- 
consin. 

Speaker Charles E. Fry, Ohio. 

Speaker John D. Fuhr, Colorado. 

Representative Thomas D. Graham, 
souri, 

Senator Theodore M. Gray, Ohio. 

Representative Robert K. Hamilton, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Speaker William H. Harbor, Iowa. 

Senator Samuel Harmon, Massachusetts. 

Senator Frederick H. Hauser, New Jersey. 

Representative James H. Heinze, Michigan, 

Senator Eugene M. Hill, Iowa. 

Representative Richard Hodes, Florida. 

Staf—Washington Office of the Council of 
State Governments. 

Earl S. Mackey—Secretary to the Commit- 
tee Task Force on Government Operations. 

Robert M. Alcock—Task Force on Urban 
Affairs. 

H. Michael Dye—Task Force on Commerce 
and Transportation. 

Senator Herman M. Hollaway, Delaware. 

Representative Josephine D. Hunsinger, 
Michigan. 

Representative Tom Jensen, Tennessee. 

Senator Barbara Jordan, Texas. 

Senator George B. Kenneally, Jr., 
chusetts. 

Senator Robert P. Knowles, Wisconsin. 


Mis- 


Massa- 


Representative James H. Koch, New Mexico, 


Speaker Charles F. Kurfess, Oh‘; Chair- 
man, Human Resources Task Force. 
Senator Thomas F. Lamb, Pennsylvania. 
Senator Thomas Laverne, New York; Chair- 
man, Urban Affairs Task Force. 
Senator Myron F. Lotto, Wisconsin, 
Senator John J. Marchi, New York. 
Representative W. Terry McBrayer, Ken- 
tucky. 
Representative Fred Meek, Kansas. 
Senator Robert Mellow, Pennsylvania. 
Senator Julius C. Michaelson, Rhode Is- 
land; Chairman, Public Safety Task Force. 
Assemblyman Bob Monagan, California. 
Speaker Bob Moretti, California. 
Representative Joseph R. Murphy, Dela- 
ware. 
Senator Richard H. Newhouse, Illinois. 
Senator Harmon T. Ogdahl, Minnesota. 
Representative Lorin N. Pace, Utah. 
Senator Cecil A. Partee, Illinois. 
Senator Sanborn Partridge, Vermont. 
Speaker Richard A. Pettigrew, Florida. 
Senator Edwin L. Pittman, Mississippi. 
Speaker Rex Privett, Oklahoma. 
Speaker William R. Ratchford, Connecticut, 
Senator Fred Rohlfing, Hawaii. 
Representative W. Marcus Short, North 
Carolina. 
Speaker Robert F. Smith, Oregon. 
Senator Gene E. Snowden, Indiana. 
Senator Richard A, Snyder, Pennsylvania. 
Senate President Jerry Thomas, Florida. 
Representative John J. Thomas, Indiana, 
Senator George Unruh, North kota. 
Delegate Stanley C. Walker, Virginia. 
Representative Frank Wierzbicki, Michigan. 
Assemblyman Pete Wilson, California. 
Allen Jensen—Task Force on Human 
Resources, 
R. Deane Conrad—Task Force on Natural 
Resources. 
Lanny Proffer—Task Force on Public 
Safety. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
was established to serve a dual function: to 
report to and be guided by the Conference 
on issues of importance to federal-state rela- 
tions and to take policy positions between 
conference meetings on matters of urgent 
and current significance to the States. 

In recent years, the Intergovernmental 
Relations Committee of the National Legisla- 
tive Conference has assumed an increasingly 
significant role as the focal point for state 
legislator involvement in the major inter- 
governmental issues facing the Nation. As 
state legislators haye moved to assert them- 
selves more vigorously in our federal system, 
the Committee has been measurably 
strengthened and expanded. During the past 
year, membership on the Committee was In- 
creased substantially. 

The Committee has also been active in en- 
couraging close cooperation in federal-state 
relations among the three national organiza- 
tions representing state legislators—the Na- 
tional Legislative Conference, the National 
Conference of State Legislative Leaders and 
the National Society of State Legislators. 
Pursuant to a directive of the Executive 
Committee of the National Legislative Con- 
ference issued early this year, members of the 
Executive Committees of the NCSLL and the 
NSSL were invited to membership on the 
Committee. An excellent example of this co- 
operation occurred on June 10, 1971, when a 
panel of five legislators representing the three 
national organizations testified before the 
House Ways and Means Committee in sup- 
port of general revenue sharing. 


FUTURE ROLE OF THE COMMITTEE 


In many respects the meeting at the White 
House on May 18, 1971, between state legisla- 
lative leaders, the President and cabinet offi- 
cials marked a new high point in recent ef- 
forts to increase the involvement of state 
legislators in intergovernmental relations. 
Every effort will be made to assure that the 
Intergovernmental Relations Committee re- 
mains at the forefront of this movement. To 
this end, consideration is being given to in- 
creasing significantly the size of the six Task 
Forces in order to achieve an optimum oper- 
ating level and a greater degree of repre- 
sentativeness. The possibility of holding some 
Committee and Task Force meetings outside 
Washington will also be explored. Increasing 
emphasis will also be given to the earliest 
possible involvement of the members of the 
Committee in the development of federal 
legislation which would affect the States. 

While the development of policy on major 
intergovernmental issues will remain the 
central thrust of the Committee, the imple- 
mentation of this policy must receive the 
highest priority. The best of policy is of little 
value if it is not forcefully advocated by 
state legislators. In this connection, it is im- 
perative that state legislatures develop an in- 
house capability to respond to federal-siate 
issues. Proper utilization of the services of 
the Washington Office of the Council of State 
Governments and the Intergovernmental Re- 
lations Committee should remain a high 
priority. 

The Executive Committee of the National 
Legislative Conference has urged a strength- 
ening of federal-state relations operations 
within state legislatures. Additionally, the 
1971 edition of Suggested State Legislation 
contains a resolution providing for each 
legislature to ultimately establish a staffed 
Joint Committee on Federal-State Relations 
or staff a functioning commission on Inter- 
state Cooperation. The further strengthen- 
ing of the role of our Legislative Federal- 
State Coordinators is also imperative. These 
individuals serve as the prime contact for 
the Committee and the Washington Office 
in communications with a particular legis- 
lature. The coordinators met for the first 
time during the 1970 Annual Meeting of 
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the National Legislative Conference. On 
March 18, 1971, a one-day briefing on ma- 
jor federal-state issues was held for the 
coordinators in Washington, D.C. 


ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURES 


The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee is composed of seventy-eight state legis- 
lators representing thirty-seven States, Rep- 
resentative John Concily of Illinois has 
served as Chairman of the Committee in 
1971. During the year, the Committee held 
three meetings In Washington, D.C. and a 
final session in conjunction with the 1971 
Annual Meeting of the National Legislative 
Conference in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The substantive work of the Committee 
is handled primarily by six subject matter 
Task Forces on Commerce and Transporta- 
tion, Government Operations, Human Re- 
sources, Natural Resources, Public Safety 
and Urban Affairs. Each Task Force is 
staffed by a Special Assistant from the 
Washington Office of the Council of State 
Governments. 

The Task Forces devote the major por- 
tion of their time to policy development. 
In this process, experts from both the pri- 
vate and public sector are drawn upon. 
Final policy positions developed by the Task 
Forces are submitted for approval to the 
full Committee and then to the Legislators’ 
Section of the National Legislative Confer- 
ence at the Annual Meeting. Approved pol- 
icy statements are printed in a final report 
of the Committee and given wide distribu- 
tion. Policy positions are also communicated 
to Congressional Committees and other fed- 
eral officials through testimony and in- 
formal contacts. While the Committee does 
not purport to speak for all state legislators, 
it does provide a valuable representative 
state legislative viewpoint on intergovern- 
mental issues. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee is reconstituted every year at the pre- 
rogative of the incoming National Legisla- 
tive Conference President. 

Based on all indications, the next year 
should be a productive one for the Intergov- 
ernmental Relations Committee. Strength- 
ened in size and quality and building on 
an excellent record, the Committee should 
expand considerably its contribution in the 
intergovernmental arena. 


REPORT OF THE TASK FORCE ON COMMERCE AND 
TRANSPORTATION 


The Task Force concerned itself with those 
areas of transportation such as planning, de- 
velopment, policing and regulation as they 
involve all modes of transportation. Most of 
its efforts were discussions of the National 
Tranpsortation Policy, National Transporta- 
tion Needs Study, and trends and problems 
facing transportation as a whole. The Com- 
mittee requested the U.S. Department of 
Transportation that in developing a Na- 
tional Transportation Policy, a National 
Transportation Needs Study, and legislation 
that it provide the appropriate opportunity 
for input and adequate consideration of ideas 
and suggestions from state legislators. 

In the field of commerce, the Task Force 
limited its view to that of regulatory pro- 
cedures. It is within the area of deregula- 
tion or regulatory consolidation that a great 
deal of work is proposed for the coming year. 


National transportation policy and 1972 
transportation needs study 


States must broaden their technological 
and financial role in transportation, The 
bringing about of a more balanced and inte- 
grated transportation policy and system re- 
sponding to the social needs as well as eco- 
nomic demands should be done in a way 
which will refiect local, state, multi-state, 
and national goals and policies. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Com- 
mittee of the National Legislative Confer- 
ence suggests that planning of a compre- 
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hensive national transportation system 
should refiect the needs and priorities es- 
tablished by local and state governments, 
This will lead to the development of a sys- 
tem which integrates the methods of public 
financing and supervision of priorities and 
interrelations of existing and alternate 
modes of transportation. States must 
broaden their technological and financial in- 
volvement in development of transportation 
systems. 


State departments of transportation 


State Departments of Transportation are 
increasingly becoming the mechanism by 
which state government is meeting the chal- 
lenge of providing comprehensive and effi- 
cient transportation services. Thirteen States 
have created ments of Transportation 
with responsibility for overall planning, de- 
velopment, implementation, and adminis- 
tration of efficient transportation programs. 
This legislative process has taken place 
in an effort to bring about a central agency 
with authority for consolidating and coordi- 
nating the development of all transporta- 
tion systems. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
recommends that, in order to bring about the 
proper cooperation between the different 
transportation agencies in planning, develop- 
ing, and implementing a balanced transport 
system, the States should enact Depart- 
ments of Transportation or designate an- 
other coordinating agency. This would pro- 
vide the consolidation required to bring 
about a truely integrated transport system. 


Aviation 


In meeting the transportation needs of 
the pepole, States must strengthen their role 
in aviation. There is a great need for more 
adequate and frequent air transportation 
service to the communities of a State, re- 
gardiess of size. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
urges the state aeronautics agencies to take 
action to develop and implement comprehen- 
sive plans combining both intrastate and 
interstate needs. Aviation system plans 
should consider the large, well-established 
air carrier airports and reflect the possibility 
gf fostering and encouraging another type 
of air carrier service—air taxi and commuter. 
Guidelines for the development of this serv- 
ice should come from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, with the regulatory responsibility at 
the individual state level. 

There is an immediate need to reduce 
noise pollution in order to protect the health 
and welfare of our citizens, and this respon- 
sibility is vested in the state governments. 
In certain areas, it is desirable to also recog- 
nize federal responsibility and the immediate 
initiation of coordinated, remedial action is 
recommended. 

Highway safety standards 

Due to the continuing problem of traffic 
accidents, deaths, injuries and property dam- 
age, the federal government and the States 
have established a nationwide safety pro- 
gram. The federal role is one of guidance and 
encouragement to the States, which have the 
basic responsibility of highway safety. 

The National Legislative Conference en- 
courages in every way possible the adoption 
of the National Highway Safety Program 
Standards as soon as possible. 

Urban mass transit 


In developing the basic theory, planning 
and implementation of urban mass transit 
systems, greater recognition must be given 
to the requirement that mass transit is of 
no value unless utilized. Attention must be 
given to methods and procedures to make it 
economically advantageous, convenient, and 
efficient to utilize public instead of private 


transportation. 
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The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
urges States to move immediately to better 
understand mass transit when addressing 
the problem of transporting people within 
populated areas. In many communities, large 
and small, mass transit is the only method of 
transportation not available. States should 
be aware and take action to establish state 
authorities or municipal authorities which 
move to create mass movement of people in 
these areas. 

Railroads 


The expense of constructing and main- 
taining grade crossings is a primary expense 
that cannot be met by the companies. Most 
of the damage to crossings is occasioned by 
trucks and auto traffic and should be the 
responsibility of the general public to main- 
tain. Grade separations would aid a great 
deal in this regard as well as being a very 
favorable safety factor. Such grade separa- 
tions have been constructed along the inter- 
state system and should now be done on the 
primary system, 

The separation of grade crossing from the 
primary highway system in the United States 
should be accomplished as soon as possible 
out of the Federal Highway Trust Fund es- 
tablished under the road-use tax. 

Under the Amtrak authority, a State or 
city may contract for extended passenger 
service in return for a guarantee against a 
set percentage of losses occasioned by such 
service. Each State should study the feasi- 
bility of such an agreement to determine its 
economic soundness and relationship to the 
constant increase in the use of cars and 
buses to transport passengers on local and 
regional trips. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
urges States to encourage a systematic aban- 
donment of railroad spur lines and certain 
secondary roads within the States to 
strengthen the railroad system. 

States should further study the feasibility 
of enlarging existing rail passenger service 
within each State by entering into a guar- 
antee agreement with the Amtrak Corpora- 
tion, Congress should establish authority for 
joint truck-rail tariffs to encourage an or- 
derly and economic flow of commodities from 
the producer to the market. 


Auto accident reparations—no-jault 


With respect to the demand for reform of 
our system of determining and paying rep- 
arations for injuries from automobile acci- 
dents and the establishment of so-called 
“no-fault” insurance, it is essential that the 
States develop an adequate response. This 
must include necessary revisions of the laws 
of negligence and procedure and the require- 
ment for appropriate insurance coverages 
and procedures to accomplish a no-fault or 
modified fault concept. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
urges that all States give careful consider- 
ation to uniform legislation in this field now 
being drafted by the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, 
with the cooperation and assistance of the 
Council of State Governments. 


REPORT OF THE TASK FORCE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 
Revenue sharing* 

The National Legislative Conference has 
consistently supported the principle that the 
Federal Government share a portion of its 
revenue with the States. The Intergovern- 
mental Relations Committee of the National 
Legislative Conference reiterates its stand 
on this issue and further recommends, con- 
sistent with criteria approved by the Con- 
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ference in 1968, that a revenue sharing plan 
be formulated on the following basis: 

(1) Congressional appropriations for rey- 
enue sharing should be made on the basis of 
& fixed percentage of the federal individual 
imcome tax base. 

(2) Congressional appropriations for rev- 
enue sharing should be made to a trust fund 
established in the Treasury of the United 
States. 

(3) A specified proportion of shared rev- 
enues should not be reserved for the (17) 
poorest States. 

(4) The sums appropriated should be 
allocated among the States based on state 
population modified by state tax effort. State 
tax effort would include state and local taxes 
and net profits from state liquor stores rela- 
tive to personal income. 

(5) Congress in its appropriations to the 
States should specify a pass-through formula 
to local governments which will indicate the 
state and local share of the federal monies 
allocated to the States. 

(6) The pass-through allocation by formula 
should be made to relatively populous cities 
and counties basd on population and revenue 
effort. 

(7) An alternative state allocation plan of 
distribution should be accepted if (a) each 
city and county receives an amount equal to 
or greater than that allocated by formula, 
or (b) city and county councils or governing 
bodies representing fifty percent of those 
entities entitled to receive at least fifty per- 
cent of payments by formula concur in the 
State's alternative plan. 

(8) The federal pass-through formula 
should provide for sharing revenue only with 
general purpose units of government. 

(9) State and local taxes levied for edu- 
cation should be included in ascertaining 
the state-local effort of individual States. 

(10) Any federal revenue sharing bill 
should not include a provision that any unit 
of government entitled to funds under the 
provisions of the bill maintain its present 
level of tax effort in order to retain an inter- 
est in the funds allocated. 

(11) No functions should be excluded from 
expenditures made from shared funds. 


Constitutional convention—revenue sharing * 


“The need for revenue sharing between the 
Federal Government and the States is essen- 
tial to the continued vitality of the federal 
system and has grown more acute each year. 
The failure of the Congress to act on revenue 
sharing is so destructive to the future of fed- 
eralism that action must be taken by the 
States themselves to accomplish this goal. 

The National Legislative Conference calls 
upon the legislatures of the several States to 
act pursuant to Article V of the United States 
Constitution to make application to the Con- 
gress which shall call a Convention on appli- 
cation of two-thirds of the States for the pur- 
pose of amending the United States Con- 
stitution. 

Such call shall be for the sole and exclusive 
purpose of proposing to the several States a 
Constitutional Amendment which shall pro- 
vide that a portion of the taxes on income 
levied pursuant to Amendment XVI of the 
United States Constitution shall be made 
available each year to state governments and 
political sub-divisions thereof without limit- 
ing directly or indirectly any use of such 
monies for any purpose not inconsistent with 
any other provision of the Constitution.” 


Constitutional convention procedures 


Article V of the Constitution of the U.S. 
provides that on the application of the Leg- 
islatures of two-thirds of the States, Con- 
gress shall call a convention for proposing 
amendments. 

This constitutional provision represents a 
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significant grant of authority to the States 
for a potential role in the future development 
of our constitutional system. To date, this 
important grant of power under Article V to 
the States has remained unused, largely be- 
cause of the absence of procedural machin- 
ery necessary to effectuate it. 

However, it is realistic to presume that @ 
call for a constitutional convention by the 
requisite number of state legislatures is a 
probability in the future. In the last two 
Congresses, Senator Samuel J. Ervin, Jr. of 
North Carolina has introduced federal leg- 
islation which provides procedures for call- 
ing constitutional conventions for proposing 
amendments to the Constitution of the US. 
on application of the legislatures of two- 
thirds of the States. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
supports the efforts by Senator Ervin in this 
area and calls upon the Congress to promptly 
enact legislation to implement Article V 
of the Constitution. 

Special revenue sharing 


As part of his plan to revitalize the Ameri- 
can system of government, the President has 
proposed to the Congress a Special Revenue 
Sharing Program. Under Special Revenue 
Sharing, 130 separate grant programs would 
be grouped under six broad headings: Law 
Enforcement, Urban Community Develop- 
ment, Manpower, Rural Community Develop- 
ment, Transportation and Education. Eleven 
billion dollars would be made available to 
state and local governments in the first full 
year of operation of the total program. All 
programs would require conformity to Title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. Legislation 
covering each of the six areas has been sub- 
mitted to the Congress. 

The Intergovernment Relations Committee 
of the National Legislative Conference sup- 
ports the effort of the President and others 
in the Congress to improve the delivery of 
federal grants-in-aid to state and local gov- 
ernments. Because of the importance of this 
issue to state government, the Committee 
urges Congress to give prompt hearings to 
the Special Revenue Sharing legislation. Any 
legislation approved by the Congress in this 
area should include specific language assur- 
ing the direct action of state legislatures in 
the distribution of funds made available un- 
der the new programs to the States. 


Planning and management assistance to the 
States 


The President, as a part of his revenue 
sharing program, has asked the Congress to 
authorize a new $100 million program of 
Planning and Management Assistance to 
States, areawide agencies and localities. The 
purpose of this new program is to strengthen 
the capacity of state and local governments 
to govern effectively. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
believes that if state legislature are to as- 
sume a meaningful role in any decentraliza- 
tion programs enacted by the Congress, it is 
imperative that these bodies be eligible for 
assistance under the President’s proposed 
new $100 million program of Planning and 
Management Assistance, 


Campaign expenditures 


The cost of running for public office in 
this country has reached a crisis level. In the 
past decade, these costs have doubled. The 
total cost of campaigns for all elective offices 
in the United States is projected at $400 mil- 
lion in 1972. Increased use of the broadcast 
media, particularly television, has accented 
the problem. At the national level, the Fed- 
eral Corrupt Practices Act of 1925, was the 
last major attempt to limit campaign giv- 
ing and spending. In the last several sessions 
of the Congress, serious consideration has 
been given to legislation that would reduce 
political spending. These Congressional ef- 
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forts are motivated by a growing awareness 
on the part of public office holders and citi- 
zens alike that campaign costs must be 
checked. 

On May 6, 1971, the Senate Commerce 
Committee ordered reported S. 382, a major 
campaign reform bill. Certain provisions ot 
this legislation would apply to candidates for 
state or local offices. Broadcasters would be 
required to use the lowest unit charge as 
the rate for legally qualified candidates pur- 
chasing broadcast time. In addition, the leg- 
islation permits the States, by law, to place 
state or local offices under a spending limita- 
tion for the broadcast media. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Com- 
mittee of the National Legislative Confer- 
ence supports the principle that all candi- 
dates for public office be afforded the op- 
portunity to purchase broadcast time at the 
lowest unit charge. The Committee further 
recommends federal legislation to permit a 
credit against the federal personal income 
tax for contributions to candidates for all 
public offices. 

State and local bonds 


A number of bills have been introduced 
in the present session of the Congress which 
would shift a portion of state and local bor- 
rowing from the tax-exempt to the taxable 
market. In many instances, this objective 
would be achieved by the creation of federal 
agencies to act as intermediaries between the 
state and local governments and the public 
in the marketing of municipal bonds. These 
agencies would buy tax-exempt bonds and 
then either resell them on a taxable basis or 
issue their own taxable obligations. 

In the last Congress, legislation dealing 
with FHA and Hill-Burton Programs created 
what amounts to small urbank operations 
and taxable municipal securities. In addi- 
tion, Title I of the 1970 Housing Act allows 
States and localities to issue taxable bonds 
and receive a federal guarantee and subsidy. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
recognizes the vital importance of the tax- 
exempt bond market as a source for the cap- 
ital needs of state and local governments, 

In order to insure the future strength of 
this market as a source of capital funds at 
reasonable rates of interests, the Committee 
recognizes the importance of broadening in- 
vestor participation in this area. 

With respect to any federal legislation to 
restructure the municipal bond market, the 
Committee recommends that Congress adhere 
to the following criteria: 

1. Use of any federal credit assistance 
program by state and local governments 
should be entirely voluntary. 

2. The program should be automatically 
applicable to all legitimate state and local 
borrowing. 

3. Such assistance should not be subject 
to elaborate administrative procedures. 

4. Access of state and local governments to 
the existing tax-exempt market should not 
be impaired. 


Proposed Intergovernmental Cooperation 
Act of 1971 

Federal aid to States and localities repre- 
sents a major aspect of our federal system. 
Grant outlays have grown from less than one 
billion dollars in 1946 to over 30 billion dol- 
lars in the current fiscal year. There are now 
in existence over 1,000 federal assistance pro- 
grams. The growing dollar volume and com- 
plexity of these programs have a heavy im- 
pact on state government. It is imperative 
that the federal grant-in-ald system work to 
the best advantage of governments at all 
levels and ultimately our citizens. 

With passage of the Intergovernmental Co- 
operation Act of 1968, Public Law 90-577, the 
Congress took affirmative action to strengthen 
effective delivery of federal assistance pro- 
grams. 

In the present Congress, H.R. 30, the pro- 
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posed Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 
1971, has been introduced in the House. This 
legislation would build on the Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation Act of 1969 to strengthen 
further the administration of federal grant- 
in-aid programs. 

Specifically, H.R. 30 provides for: (1) con- 
solidation of federal grant-in-aid programs, 
(2) improvement in Congressional and €x- 
ecutive oversight of federal assistance pro- 
grams, (3) acceptance of state audits of fed- 
eral grant-in-aid programs where adequate, 
and (4) a quarterly revised compendium of 
federal domestic assistance programs. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
supports efforts to improve the administra- 
tion of federal grant-in-aid programs and 
calls upon Congress to give prompt consider- 
ation to H.R. 30. 


Federal grants-in-aid to State legislatures 


Since the early 1960’s, state legislators have 
evidenced an increasing awareness of the po- 
tential value of federal grants to state legis- 
latures for research and planning. Initial ef- 
forts to obtain such grants met with littie 
success aS a result of a reluctance on the 
part of federal officials to fund such proj- 
ects. At the urging of the National Legisla- 
tive Conference and other interested organi- 
zations and individuals, Robert P. Mayo, then 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, issued 
a Memorandum on December 22, 1969, stating 
that: “State legislatures and state legislative 
agencies are eligible to apply for federal 
grants-in-aid unless a federal statute spe- 
cifically excludes their eligibility.” Following 
the issuance of this memorandum, a number 
of state legislatures have applied and re- 
ceived funding for research projects. How- 
ever there is evidence that some federal 
agencies still have a negative attitude toward 
granting funds to state legislatures. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Com- 
mittee of the National Legislative Conference 
urges that all executive departments and 
agencies of the federal government comply 
with the letter and spirit of the 1969 memo- 
randum of the Bureau of the Budget (now 
the Office of Management and Budget) stat- 
ing that state legislatures and their legisla- 
tive agencies are eligible to apply for federal 
grants-in-aid for research and demonstra- 
tion projects. 


Compatible intergovernmental information 
systems 


The growth of federal assistance programs 
to States and localities, whether in categori- 
cal grants-in-aid or in shared revenues dra- 
matically increases the need for accurate and 
timely intergovernmental program and fiscal 
information. 

The States are moving rapidly toward the 
creation of management information sys- 
tems for government decision-makers. A re- 
cent report of the National Association for 
State Information Systems indicates that 
the States are spending in excess of $300 
million annually for the development and 
operation of such systems. It is increasingly 
clear, however, that the States’ further prog- 
ress in this important area of government 
management is now hindered by fragmented 
and uncoordinated developments at the fed- 
eral level. In spite of the progress we have 
made under the Intergovernmental Coopera- 
tion Act of 1968 and OMB Circular A-98, 
much needs to be done. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
recommends that the Office of Management 
and Budget exert vigorous leadership toward 
coordinating information systems develon- 
ment within federal agencies, particularly 
those systems which have an impact upon 
state government. 

Some specific issues with which the States 
are concerned include: 

1. The need for States to become invoived 
earlier in federal spending decisions which 
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will directly affect state budgeting. Many 
decisions at the state level could be better 
made if more definitive information on Ted- 
eral spending priorities were available at an 
early date. Information on spending prior- 
ities is directly related to the need for state- 
by-state information on program appropria- 
tions and quarterly reports on program ex- 
penditure levels. 

2. Action toward uniform data reporting 
requirements among federal agencies. Pres- 
ently, state data systems must be tailored to 
meet unnecessarily divergent reporting re- 
quirements. 

3, Increased coordination of technical as- 
sistance to States for improving planning and 
management of information systems, Coordi- 
nation of these federal assistance programs 
would help develop systems which are com- 
patible from State to State, and between 
States and the federal government. 

4. Coordination and sustained funding for 
innovative model projects which benefit the 
broadest range of government agencies. 

5. The elimination of federal agency pol- 
icies requiring single purpose or designated 
use of federally supported data processing 
facilities. At present, state central manage- 
ment staff may be denied the use of state 
functional agency equipment because of reg- 
ulations promulgated by counterpart federal 
agencies. 


Development of sub-State district systems 


Sub-state districting is an issue of growing 
concern to state and local elected officials. The 
essence of the concept lies in the creation of a 
statewide system of multi-jurisdictional 
planning units composed of elected officials or 
appointed representatives and provided with 
a professional staff. 

The sub-state districting concept is an 
organizational one. It proposes a structure 
which cuts across the array of substantive 
programs, enabling elected officials to effec- 
tively coordinate the use of federal, state, and 
local resources in solving areawide problems. 

The sub-state district is essentially an ag- 
gregate of local governments, and local ac- 
ceptance and commitment are vital to 
successful implementation. The critical cata- 
lyst must be applied by state government, 
however, since the ability to designate district 
boundaries, enact enabling legislation, and 
provide needed financial and technical sup- 
port Mes at the state level. 

At the present time eight major federal 
programs require a sub-state regional ap- 
proach to planning and program delivery. 
Each of these programs has its own rules, 
regulations and guidelines and each are dif- 
ferent with regard to organizational struc- 
ture, broad representation, program coverage 
and staffing arrangement. 

Further rational and good government ac- 
tions are virtually prohibited to the uncoordi- 
nated and competing array of federal 
assistance programs operating at the sub- 
state district level. This situation exists in 
spite of two Office of Management and Budget 
Circulars specifically addressed to this prob- 
lem, Circulars A-80 and A-95. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference, 
therefore, recommends that the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget give more serious atten- 
tion and staffing to the implementation by 
federal agencies of Office of Management and 
Budget Circulars A-80 and A-95 concerning 
sub-state district organizations. 

The Committee also recommends that: 

1. Each State give serious consideration to 
the enactment of state legislation that would 
better enable local-general public govern- 
ments to cooperate in the solution of area- 
wide problems. 

2. That state agencies use these sub-state 
districts for the administration of state pro- 
grams to the greatest extent possible. 

3. That federally supported sub-state dis- 
trict organizations be made responsible to 
those organizations authorized by the State 
and established and operated by local officials. 
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The role of State government in Federal 

programs 

In recent years, the Congress has shown an 
increasing inclination to enact programs 
which fail to rec the central role of 
state government in our federal system. A 
current example of this dangerous develop- 
ment is the consideration of general revenue 
sharing legislation by the House Ways and 
Means Committee that would bypass the 
States and channel funds directly to county 
and local governments. Unless this trend is 
immediately reversed the intergovernmental 
structure of the Nation will be seriously 
undermined. 

The National Legislative Conference, there- 
fore, expresses its strong opposition to the 
enactment of any domestic federal program 
which fails to provide a primary role for state 
government. 


= REPORT OF THE TASK FORCE ON 
HUMAN RESOURCES 


The deliberations of the Human Resources 
Task Force during 1971 have been primarily 
concerned with needed federal actions and 
related state actions which would “reform” 
the present welfare system and change the 
related manpower, social, rehabilitation, and 
training services complementary to such re- 
forms, In addition, health, vocational educa- 
tion, family planning, and government reor- 
ganization were topics considered by the 
Task Force. The Task Force conferred with 
various federal officials to learn of the al- 
ternatives being considered and to convey 
their views directly to such officials on need- 
ed federal actions to improve federal grant- 
in-aid programs administered by States. 

A number of the new policy statements 
recommended by the Human Resources Task 
Force urged specific actions by State Legis- 
latures in the human resources p: field. 
The Task Force feels that effective and effi- 
cient operation of welfare, manpower and 
training, health, rehabilitation and social 
services programs requires not only federal 
legislative and administrative changes but 
also actions by State Legislatures to develop 
and provide improved organizational and 
service delivery capabilities by States. 

Federal assumption of the cost of welfare 

The problem of welfare is of major con- 
cern to state legislators because of its fiscal 
impact on the States and the serious social 
consequences of the problem. Welfare is a 
national problem and, given the extent of 
federal control over States’ welfare programs, 
States are left very little control over the fis- 
cal resources they are required to commit to 
the welfare program. In fact, the growth and 
direction of welfare programs is largely con- 
trolled by the Federal Government. The con- 
tinuing growth of welfare costs has caused 
a fiscal crisis in state and local government. 

Therefore, the Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Committee of the National Legislative 
Conference recommends that the Federal 
Government assume on a phased basis the 
total cost of welfare cash assistance programs 
for families, the aged, the blind, and disabled 
and the present general assistance programs 
in States. 

Administration of welfare programs 

The Social Security Amendments of 1971 
(H.R. 1), which passed the U.S. House of 
Representatives in June and is now being 
considered by the Senate Finance Commit- 


tee, proposes to make a number of major 
changes in the area of administration of the 


cash assistance programs. There are strong 
financial incentives for States to contract 
with the Federal Government to administer 
the entire cash assistance program, includ- 
ing: 

1. The bill requires that the Federal Goy- 
ernment administer, by July 1, 1973, the 100 
percent federally financed federal minimum 
standard cash assistance payment for fami- 
lies and the aged, blind, and disabled. 
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2. If a State chose to supplement the fed- 
eral payment, it could contract with the 
Federal Government to administer such a 
supplement and the costs of administration 
would be 100 percent federal. However, if a 
State chose to administer the state supple- 
mentary payment, the State would have to 
bear the full cost of administration, and it 
would not be covered by the fiscal protection 
provision in the bill which limits future state 
costs to calendar 1971 welfare costs. 

3. The Federal Government may contract 
with a State for up to one year, after July 1, 
1972, to administer the federal payment and 
the state supplement with the cost of admin- 
istration being 100 percent federal. 

4. States would be required under Section 
507 of the bill to accept responsibility for 
administering under a federal contract in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1972, all or such 
part or parts as the Federal Government may 
decide of the federal assistance program for 
the aged, blind, and disabled and for aid to 
families with children. However, no such 
agreement could apply in the administration 
of such programs with respect to the working 
poor. If a State refused, it would not be eli- 
gible for federal payments under the other 
grant-in-aid titles of the Social Security Act, 
including social services, Medicaid, etc. After 
the transition period, the financial incen- 
tives for total federal administration would 
apparently apply in all cases. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
urges that welfare reform legislation provide 
for 100 percent federal assumption of the cost 
of administering the state supplementation 
of the basic federal minimum payment of aid 
to the aged, blind, disabled and families, re- 
gardless of whether or not a State chooses 
to contract with the Federal Government to 
administer any or all of these programs. 


Work incentives and encouraging family 
stability 

Welfare programs developed should pro- 
vide optimum encouragement for recipients 
to seek employment and for family stability. 

Therefore, the Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Committee of the National Legislative 
Conference recommends that total cash as- 
sistance benefits to families be provided in 
an equitable manner so as to provide work 
incentives to encourage recipients to seek 
employment and to encourage fathers to re- 
main with their families. Laudable efforts to 
cover the working poor can and must be im- 
plemented in such a way as to fulfill these 
goals. This will require assistance to families 
where the husband remains in the home. 


Federal assumption of the cost of 
medical assistance 


The cost of providing medical assistance to 
the poor through the Medicaid program, as 
with the welfare cash assistance programs, 
has resulted in an onerous fiscal burden to 
the States. As originally conceived, the cost of 
this program was seriously underestimated, 
both as to the amount of use by the con- 
sumer and the resultant inflationary costs 
for health care. Just as in the welfare cash 
assistance programs, the Medicaid program 
is a national problem, and control of the 
growth and direction of this program is 
heavily dependent on national legislative and 
administrative action. 

Therefore, the Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Committee of the National Legislative 
Conference urges that the cost of medical 
assistance programs to the poor be assumed 
on a phased basis by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Federal participation in the cost of long- 
term care under medicaid 

In the House-passed Social Security 
Amendments of 1971 (H.R. 1), there are vari- 
ous provisions intended to pressure States 
to more closely control the utilization of 
long term institutional care under Medicaid 
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under threat of reducing federal participa- 
tion in the cost of such care. 

These provisions include: 

a. Unless a State can prove to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare that 
there is in effect in the State an adequate 
independent medical audit and utilization 
review procedure for skilled nursing home 
programs under Medicaid, the federal share 
in the cost of nursing home care under 
Medicaid will be reduced. 

b. After an individual's first 60 days of 
care in a general or TB hospital, the federal 
share of the cost will be reduced by one- 
third. 

c. Federal share of the treatment costs for 
mental hospital patients would be reduced 
by one-third after 90 days, with no federal 
participation after 365 days of care for the 
lifetime of a particular individual. The 90- 
day period may be extended for an addition- 
al 30 days if the State shows that the patient 
will benefit therapeutically from such an 
additional period of hospitalization. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference, 
therefore, recognizes that there is a need in 
the Medicaid program for improved utiliza- 
tion review procedures and independent 
medical audits to insure that a certain level 
and kind of care is actually needed by pa- 
tients. However, proposals to reduce federal 
matching of long-term care are opposed be- 
cause the time periods are arbitrary, do not 
recognize variable patient needs, and would 
increase costs to States. 

The Committee recommends instead, that 
the Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, in cooperation with the States, evalu- 
ate the barriers and problems inyolved in 
making utilization review and independent 
medical audit procedures more effective in 
controlling medicaid costs and recommend 
means to overcome such barriers and 
problems, 

Social services to combat dependency 


The continuing expansion of social service 
programs by States to deal with social and 
family problems which have or potentially 
could lead to dependency and total reliance 
on welfare cash assistance is an essential 
part of a welfare reform program. 

In addition, States should be encouraged 
to comprehensively plan and interrelate the 
various social services for individuals, such 
as child development, family planning, de- 
velopment of alternatives to institutional 
care, family counseling and services needed 
to complement manpower and job placement 


programs, 

In the Administration’s proposed Social 
Services Reform Amendment of June 1970, in 
the proposed child development legislation 
of 1971, and in the day care provisions of the 
welfare reform legislation, it is proposed that 
various size cities, regardless of present des- 
ignation of responsibilities for such services 
by a State, have the option to do their own 
planning, designation of service delivery 
agencies, or administration of such social 
services. This approach would be disastrous 
to any continuing concept of statewide re- 
sponsibility and accountability and would 
contribute to the undermining of both the 
legislative and executive branches of state 
government. Furthermore, grave constitu- 
tional questions may be raised with regard 
to the powers of the Federal Government to 
confer authority on the cities without regard 
to the States. 

Present provisions in the Social Security 
Act provide that federal funds are available 
to match on a 3-1 (federal-state) ratio 
whatever funds are appropriated by a State 
to provide such welfare-related social serv- 
ices. The Administration proposed that this 
“open ended federal appropriation” approach 
be discontinued. This proposal is included 
in the Social Security Amendments of 1971, 
i.e. that a number of States be limited to the 
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present federal funds available for such serv- 
ices. It would appear that additional funds 
for those States that are presently above 
average in their spending for such social 
services per poor person in the State would 
probably not receive an increase in federal 
funds until the spending for social services 
in the “below average” States is up to the 
average spending for social services in all 

States. 

Current provisions for funding of social 
services under the Social Security Act would 
be preferable to these new proposals. 

Therefore, the Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Committee of the National Legislative 
Conference recommends that the Federal 
Government encourage state initiative in the 
provision of social services that will alleviate 
the dependency of families and individuals 
on weifare by continuing the open ended 
availability of federal matching funds for 
state social services and administration of 
welfare cash assistance programs. 

The administration of federal grants for 
social services under the Social Security Act 
should continue to utilize the States as the 
primary focal point for the administration 
of social services and should not bypass state 
governments in the planning and admin- 
istration of such services. 

Providing State options in establishing work 
requirements and evaluating the employ- 
ability potential of welfare recipients 
The problems, handicapping conditions or 

impediments which prevent a family unit 
from being fully self-supporting are many 
and varied. The tendency has been in the cur- 
rent Congressional actions in welfare reform 
to attempt to statutorily define those heads 
of family welfare recipients that are deemed 
to be “unemployable” and required to regis- 
ter for work and training compared to those 
deemed “unemployable” and not required to 
register. 

The need for a greater degree of objective 
appraisal of the potential for some extent of 
employment by a welfare recipient is recog- 
nized. The many variables involved require 
that federal statutes provide the opportunity 
for States to develop alternative criteria and 
systems for evaluating the employability po- 
tential of welfare recipients. Such state-de- 
veloped systems and criteria may, for exam- 
ple, utilize comprehensive methods now used 
by state vocational rehabilitation agencies. 

The wide variations in employability po- 
tentials of welfare recipients and the chang- 
ing nature of an individual’s family, social, 
mental, and physical characteristics suggest 
the possible need for more complex grada- 
tions of who is employable and who is unem- 
ployable than is presently contemplated. 
Also, the “unemployable” classification by 
statute and administrative separation may 
be negative and demeaning for those with 
handicapping conditions seeking to achieve at 
least partial self-support. In addition, there 
is the difficulty in weighing the pros and cons 
regarding monetary and social costs of 
achieving or sustaining employment for the 
parent in a single-parent family. Also, em- 
ployability is directly related to whether the 
job market at a point in time can use a par- 
ticular skill of a particular individual on a 
continuing basis. 

Standards must also be developed for both 
pre-school and after school day care and 
child development services to ensure that 
such services that free mothers from child 
rearing are adequate and do not become the 
cause of future behavioral problems leading 
to dependency or anti-social behavior in the 
children so affected. 

Uniess there are effective client evalua- 
tion and appraisal activities in the man- 
power-rehabilitation-social services program 
for welfare recipients or other disadvantaged, 
low skilled, or handicapped individuals, the 
training and job placement efforts may be un- 
successful in achieving self-support and 
wasteful in the use of the public funds and 
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limited personnel and facilities which could 
have been put to more effective use. 
Therefore, the Intergovernmental Relations 
Committee of the National Legislative Con- 
Terence urges that: The Federal definition of 
those welfare recipients required to register 
for work or training provide the opportunity 
for States to develop and implement alterna- 
tive criteria and systems for evaluating the 
employability potential of welfare recipients. 


Weifare reform: State fiscal relief provisions 
and provisions for cost of living benefit 
increases 

In the present Social Security Act, lim- 
itations are not placed on the level of cash 
assistance benefits for which federal match- 
ing funds are available. Therefore, there is 
a wide variation among States as to level of 
benefits. This funding approach of respond- 
ing to state-determined payment levels has 
not created federal matching barriers to in- 
creasing welfare payment standards. 

However, federal welfare reform legisla- 
tion recently reported out of the House Ways 
and Means Committee would change the 
current federal-state fiscal and program re- 
lationship of the Federal Government re- 
sponding to state cash assistance payment 
levels. Instead, the approach in current leg- 
islation is to have a “federal minimum 
standard” with full federal financing for 
welfare and health services for all low in- 
come people, to apply uniformly through- 
out all States, and to be federally admin- 
istered. In States that presently have high- 
er cash assistance standards, the cost of add- 
ing on or supplementing the federal mini- 
mum would not be directly shared by match- 
ing funds from the Federal Government. 

The result of this proposed change away 
from a federal matching grant-in-aid sys- 
tem to a fully federally financed minimum 
standard system affects States in different 
ways. Of course, it is most advantageous to 
those States under or near the federal mini- 
mum standards established by Congress. 
Current federal sharing of the cost of wel- 
fare has not inhibited and, in fact, has en- 
couraged increasing payment levels. Fur- 
thermore, the cost of living and standard 
of living variations which at least partially 
explain some of the current state variations 
compound the inequity which may result 
from such a change in federal-state fiscal 
relations. An abrupt change to a federal 
minimum standard system without federal 
cost sharing in state supplementation of 
benefits or services up to at least current 
levels, or some other fiscally comparable fed- 
eral share of benefits and services available 
to a State, would be inequitable. Also, States 
will continue to have pressure applied to 
increase their payment levels at least to 
ee for increases in the cost of liv- 

g. 

Therefore, the Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Committee of the National Legislative 
Conference urges that the state welfare costs 
“hold harmless” provision in the Proposed 
Social Security Amendments of 1971 (H.R. 
1) should provide that, in addition to not 
requiring a State to spend more for cash 
assistance in any of the five years beginning 
July 1, 1972, than it spent in calendar year 
1971 if it did not exceed its Jan. 1, 1971, 
payment level plus the cash bonus value of 
food stamps available at that time, that 
there be federal participation in the costs 
to a State of: (1) maintaining present ley- 
els of support; (2) increasing payment ley- 
els to reflect cost-of-living increases; and 
(3) increasing payment levels to pass on to 
recipients the benefits of social security in- 
creases. 


Social services, vocational rehabilitation and 
training, and employment services—State 
role and needed options 
In the past few years, federal legislative 

and administrative actions have produced 

increased similarities in the services which 
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can be provided and the clientele to be served 
under the welfare-related social services pro- 
gram, the vocational rehabilitation programs, 
and the employment services programs. 

Vocational Rehabilitation Programs; Until 
recent years, the traditional clientele of 
vocational rehabilitation programs have been 
those whose disabilities are the result of 
medically definable physical or mental im- 
pairments. More recently, the clientele has 
expanded to those whose instability consists 
of behavioral disorders characterized by de- 
viant social behavior or impaired ability to 
carry out normal relationships with family 
and community, which may result from voca- 
tional, educational, cultural, social, environ- 
mental, or other factors. Under such defi- 
nition, those eligible for vocational rehabili- 
tation under certain circumstances include 
individuals who are public offenders, alco- 
holies, drug addicts, or the socially and cul- 
turally deprived, provided such individual is 
substantially handicapped in finding and 
holding suitable employment. 

Nationally, vocational rehabilitation pro- 
grams are supposed to include as a goal in 
each year the rehabilitation of 35,000 welfare 
recipients as part of their clientele. 

Welfare-Related Services: The social serv- 
ices programs funded under Part A of Title 
IV of the Social Security Act are funded ac- 
cording to the present regulations to provide 
services “to maintain and strengthen family 
life, foster child development, and achieve 
permanent and adequately compensated em- 
ployment” for welfare families. In addition, 
social services funded under this and other 
welfare titles of the Social Security Act are 
to provide services to individuals in cir- 
cumstances or having social problems such 
that they are likely to be potential welfare 
recipients; for example, alcoholics or drug 
addicts. 

State Employment Services: State employ- 
ment service agencies are also funded 
through a federal grant-in-aid program. The 
employment service function was, until 
recent years, primarily concerned with ob- 
taining job listings from employers and pro- 
viding a job information exchange. Only 
since about 1962 has the state employment 
service been designated responsible also for 
providing services for the disadvantaged or 
the unskilled or the welfare client with 
numerous social and behavioral problems 
with the intent to assist such individuals to 
become self-supporting. The employment 
services, in response to this new mandate, 
have developed various new services, either 
as a part of the traditional job information 
exchange functions or, in other cases, by 
establishing separate organizational units 
at the local level to carry out such services. 
In addition, various attempts have been 
made, organization-wide and by individuals 
in the employment service, to develop team 
efforts with vocational rehabilitation and 
welfare social service agencies in providing 
what was deemed to be necessary employ- 
ability development services. 

These cooperative efforts include the Co- 
operative Area Manpower Planning System 
(CAMPS) which is intended to be a means 
for communication between the various fed- 
eral, state, and local public or nonprofit pri- 
vate agencies to enable them to achieve some 
degree of cooperative resource allocation 
planning in States and designated areas of 
States. While the CAMPS effort has accom- 
plished, on an ad hoc basis, incremental gains 
in improving the interagency procedures for 
joint agency efforts to provide services to an 
individual, the effort has been frustrated by 
a number of factors. These factors include 
the fragmented federal legislative authority 
for the manpower or employability develop- 
ment services plus each program requiring 
or encouraging separate administering orga- 
nizations at the federal and state level or 
the programs being operated by direct fed- 
eral-to-local project contracts without mean- 
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ingful state level involvement. These prob- 
lems have then been compounded by federal 
administration which can at times be charac- 
terized as sorely lacking in central leadership 
over the interrelated manpower, vocational 
training, rehabilitation, and social service 
programs and unwillingness to provide the 
flexibility in the individual programs, budg- 
eting, and programming procedures possible 
under present law which would facilitate 
joint program agency planning at the state 
level. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Com- 
mittee of the National Legislative Confer- 
ence urges States to provide for the estab- 
lishment of an organizational and policy 
framework through state legislative and/or 
executive authority for coordinating various 
development services. Such services should 
be designed to help make self-supporting or 
to improve the employability of those per- 
sons who are unemployed, employed only 
part-time, or employed at or near the poverty 
level. In such an effort, the state should de- 
vote special attention to reaching the chron- 
ically unemployed whose situation is more 
difficult by reason of age, physical condition, 
educational limitations, obsolete or inade- 
quate skills, minority status, and inexperi- 
ence at work. 

To overcome fragmented federal legislative 
authority and administrative leadership, the 
Committee recommends that federal pro- 
grams providing for welfare-related social 
services, vocational rehabilitation and train- 
ing, and employment services allow States 
the option of jointly funding or organiza- 
tionally and programmatically combining at 
the state level the services now available un- 
der these separate federal programs. 


Vocational training to fit labor market needs 


A problem cited in many vocational train- 
ing programs is that of providing training 
for an individual for an occupation only to 
find, upon completion of the program, that 
no available job opportunities exist. Such a 
situation causes frustration for the trainee 
and is wasteful of public funds. Adequate in- 
formation is not available at the present 
time, at the state or local level, for determin- 
ing those skills and occupations for which in- 
dividuals should be trained. 

Because of the fluid nature of the Job mar- 
ket and economy, a perfect picture of needs 
over the long run will not be possible. How- 
ever, a minimum amount of federal resources 
has been allocated for programs to obtain 
such job market information compared to 
what the need is for such planning in the 
manpower program field. 

Consequently, the Intergovernmental Re- 
lations Committee of the National Legisla- 
tive Conference urges that increased state 
and local efforts with federal financial as- 
sistance be committed on an ongoing basis 
for programs to more accurately determine 
those occupations for which federal and state 
programs should provide training to fit labor 
market needs. 


Job placement followup services 


In manpower programs, evaluation of their 
effectiveness is usually measured by the num- 
ber of job placements made through the 
program. However, a major problem for those 
individuals whom manpower programs are 
intended to serve is a lack of job stability 
and their inability to hold employment be- 
cause of a variety of social and work adjust- 
ment reasons. Such individuals and the em- 
ployers with whom they are placed require 
more extensive job placement follow-up 
services by not only the job placement spe- 
cialist, but by those that provided social 
services, family counseling, or vocational re- 
habilitation services. 

Such services are needed because of the 
need for added understanding by the em- 
ployers of the new employees’ particular ad- 
justment problems and to provide such sup- 
portive services to the individual placed so as 
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to give him a greater chance for continued 
employment. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
believes that increased emphasis and re- 
sources should be committed to job place- 
ment follow-up services in manpower pro- 
grams for the disadvantaged in order to as- 
sist such individuals placed in a job in over- 
coming social and work adjustment prob- 
lems and provide assistance to the employer 
in understanding and dealing with the new 
employee’s adjustment problems. 

The Committee further recommends that 
state legislators require, and be more di- 
rectly involved in, the evaluation of the ef- 
fectiveness of the manpower programs in 
their State, including determination by fol- 
low-up studies of the job success of individ- 
uals served by such programs. 


The State’s role in increasing public service 
job opportunities for the disadvantaged, 
handicapped, and low-skilled 
Various means are available to States for 

increasing the availability of jobs for the dis- 
advantaged, handicapped, and low-skilled in- 
dividual. If jobs are not available in the pri- 
vate sector, public service employment op- 
portunities may be expanded by creating 
new jobs for individuals to work in needed 
public services or by redesigning present pub- 
lic service jobs to fit different skill levels. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference be- 
lieves that States should examine the entry 
level requirements for state civil service jobs 
to determine if the required qualifications 
and testing procedures are relevant and do 
not impede efforts to provide job opportuni- 
ties for the low-skilled, physically and men- 
tally handicapped, members of minority 
groups, or others that are socially disad- 
vantaged. 

Federal grant-in-aid manpower programs 
should provide flexibility in the use of such 
funds by States so that new public service 
employment opportunities to meet essen- 
tial public service needs can be funded when 
there is an absence of adequate private sector 
jobs. 


State government’s role in organizing health 
care services 


Nearly all of the health insurance pro- 
posals which have been introduced in Con- 
gress provide for investment in, and incen- 
tives to utilize, prepaid and organized com- 
prehensive health care sytsems serving de- 
fined populations. Such systems, which are 
being called Health Maintenance Organiza- 
tions (HMO), are basically a four-way ar- 
rangement between: 

1. an organized health care delivery sys- 
tem, which includes health manpower and 
facilities capable of providing or at least 
arranging for all the health services a popu- 
lation might require; 

2. an enrolled population, consisting of 
individuals and groups of individuals which 
contract with the delivery system for provi- 
sion of a range of health services which the 
system assumes responsibility to make avail- 
able; 

8. a financial plan which incorporates un- 
derwriting the costs of the agreed upon set 
of services on a pre-negotiated and prepaid 
per person or per family basis; and 

4. a managing organization which assures 
legal, fiscal, public and professional account- 
ability. 

State statutory barriers to the provision of 
health care through such health mainte- 
nance organizations exist in 21 States. While 
recognizing the need for various safeguards 
to protect the interests of citizens in re- 
ceiving health care, such state barriers deny 
the population a choice as to the type of 
health care system it may utilize, These 
States are: Alabama, Alaska, Georgia, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New 
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Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Vermont, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

The rapid rise in health care costs affecting 
both governmental expenditures for such 
services and costs to the individual private 
citizen for health care requires that various 
means be available to control health care 
costs. Such means should include provision 
of health maintenance rather than only 
crisis medical care and the development of 
incentives for cost control by the health care 
providers and the delivery system while con- 
tinulng to ensure control of the quality of 
health care. 

To enable citizens to have a choice con- 
cerning the type of health care systems they 
may utilize and to provide the opportunity 
for governments to develop various means to 
control health costs the Intergovernmental 
Relations Committee of the National Legisla- 
tive Conference urges that States remove 
existing state statutory barriers to provision 
of health care through prepaid group practice 
health maintenance organizations (HMO). In 
addition, the Committee recommends that 
the federal and state governments consider 
steps which would encourage the develop- 
ment of such health maintenance orga- 
nizations and other alternative health care 
systems in addition to the traditional fee for 
service, private practice systems. 

Family planning services 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
believes that environmental problems result- 
ing from overcrowding, family and child wel- 
fare problems resulting from unwanted chil- 
dren, and economic and public service prob- 
lems resulting from rapid population growth 
make it imperative that States act aggressive- 
ly and rapidly to make available and en- 
courage the use of family planning services 
by all who desire them. 


State efforts to moderate hospital costs 


Increases in the cost of hospital care are 
greatly exceeding increases in the cost of 
living and are one of the major reasons for 
the unexpected large costs to States for the 
Medicaid program. 

Various problems and situations have been 
identified which contribute to this situation, 
including: 

Health insurance programs which pay for 
inpatient care but not outpatient services, 
thus encouraging over-utilization and in- 
flationary pressures on costs for inpatient 
hospital care. 

Hospital care cost reimbursement proce- 
dures through Medicare which reward in- 
efficiencies in hospital operation. 

Maldistribution or overbuilding of hos- 
pitals and hospital equipment which inflates 
per patient cost by under-utilization of such 
facilities. 

Inadequate hospital accounting systems 
which fail to identify accurately sources of 
major hospital cost, 

Rapid increases in hospital staff wages in 
efforts to catch up with other service occu- 
pation wages. 

Some States have attempted to moderate 
hospital costs through such actions as: es- 
tablishing health care costs rate setting com- 
mission, requiring. state government certifi- 
cation of the need for health facility con- 
struction, changing emphasis on health care 
utilized through revising state health in- 
surance program regulations, and providing 
incentives to hospitals for increased efficiency 
through changes in cost reimbursement pro- 
cedures. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
urges state legislators to examine and eval- 
ate for possible adoption the various alterna- 
tive legislative and administrative actions 
available for moderating the rapid increases 
in hospital costs, including controlling un- 
necessary construction, controlling hospital 
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rate increases, providing incentives for effi- 
ciencies in operation, and changing insurance 
reguiations to effect health care utilization. 


REPORT OF THE TASK FORCE ON NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

The Natural Resources Task Force has 
been charged with the responsibility of ana- 
lyzing issues and developing policies relating 
to the quality of the environment and to the 
wise and rational development of the na- 
tion’s natural resources, In carrying out this 
mandate, the task force has sought to iden- 
tify the major federal-state issues and to 
assign priorities and courses for action. 

The problems that beset the environment 
have been amply documented. There is no 
need to elaborate here on the indiscriminate 
use and abuse of limited natural resources 
which has visited so great and deleterious a 
burden upon the air, the water, and the 
land. What does bear repeating, however, is 
the interdependent nature of all problems, 
whatever their classification. If the pleasure 
of living is adversely affected by one prob- 
lem, the resolution of others will not pro- 
vide the quality of life necessary to a happy 
and fruitful existence. 

The Task Force recognizes the dual nature 
of environmental problems, embracing as 
they do the intrinsic conflict between the 
development of natural resources and the 
control of pollution. In this light, it accepts 
the challenge of achieving full utilization 
of natural resources within the Hmitations 
imposed by sound and effective conservation 
practices. To that end, it has structured its 
own activities to focus independently on 
natural resources and environmental man- 
agement and to provide the forum for syn- 
thesizing opposing interests. 

Within the context of this responsibility, 
the Committee wishes to express genuine 
concern for the integrity of the American 
political system in the face of the inevitable 
strains that will be put upon it as a result 
of the extraordinary efforts that are neces- 
sary to achieving the goal of enhanced en- 
vironmental quality. Inherent in the urgent 
public thrust for action is a tremendous risk 
of neglecting those basic principles which 
are built into the structure of government 
for the preservation of American federalism, 
This danger derives principally from the na- 
ture of initial government response to the 
need for environmental control, which is 
almost wholly regulatory in character, hence 
dependent upon the police power of the 
State. Whatever means this Committee finds 
requisite to the accomplishment of its ends, 
they must accord with the principle that, 
insofar as it is possible primary responsi- 
bility should be placed at the lowest admin- 
istrative level commensurate with the effi- 
cient dispatch of the assignment. 

In carrying out its assigned or assumed 
responsibilities, the Natural Resources Task 
Force faces new priorities and problems: 

1. Expansion of responsibilities of the 
Task Force’s work program to include land 
use planning and related management ap- 
proaches to protecting the environment. 

2. Increased demand on the time of the 
individual members for committee meetings 
and testimony before Congress. 

3. The need for identification of expertise 
on a state legislative level to supplement the 
activities of the Task Force as expert wit- 
nesses in Washington. 

4. The need for increased communication 
and dialogue between the Task Force and 
the legislative committees involved in re- 
source and environmental planning, protec- 
tion and management. 

In spite of present limitations, the Task 
Force represented the National Legislative 
Conference in testimony before House and 
Senate committees of the U.S. Congress on 
water pollution control, land use planning, 
coastal zone management, ocean dumping 
and the Interstate Environment Compact. 

The Task Force hopes, in the future, to 
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further increase its activities in Washington 
so that the role of the States in the federal 
system becomes ever stronger. 

The following issues and policy positions 
are built principally on the substantive base 
developed in last year’s report, with the ad- 
dition of statements on land use planning, 
water pollution control, erosion control, 
power plant siting, Interstate Mining Com- 
pact and the Interstate Environment Com- 
pact. 

Federal-State water pollution control 


Efforts to abate the pollution of our vital 
water resources will be successful only if they 
include the fullest cooperation and coordina- 
tion of all levels of government with a clear 
definition of their respective roles. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference, 
therefore, recognizes that strong federal sup- 
port is essential to effective state and local 
programs. To that end, it urges that federal 
water pollution control legislation should 
contain the following provisions: 

1. Financing: 

(a) Increased levels of funding for all 
programs, 

(b) A higher sharing ratio of 75 percent 
federal and 25 percent state and local. 

(c) Pull reimbursement for States which 
heave prefinanced the federal share to munic- 
ipalities. 

(ad) 100 percent federal grants to States 
for implementation of requirements under 
new amendments to the federal water pol- 
lution control legislation. 

2. Planning: 

(2) Consolidation of federal planning pro- 
grams including both administration and 
funding. 

(b) Increased levels of support for state 
and local planning programs. 

3. Standards: 

(a) Minimum national standards to pre- 
vent further degradation of water resources. 

(b) Non-preemption of state authority to 
establish standards higher than those set by 
the federal government. 

4. Enforcement: 

(a) Left to the States if the problem dealt 
with has little or no interstate effect. 

(b) Where the problem arises from inter- 
state pollution, the Governor or Pollution 
Control Board should be able to enter into 
interstate compacts spelling out the under- 
standing by each State (or province). 

(c) Where disagreement persists or lack 
of initiative toward a compact continues, the 
Federal Court shall have jurisdiction and 
shall order necessary compliance by any or all 
parties. 

(d) Amend 1899 Refuse Act to allow state 
permit systems to prevail where they are 
adopted pursuant to an approved implemen- 
tation plan. 

(e) Transfer enforcement provisions of 
1899 Refuse Act to the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency. 

5. Interstate arrangements: 

(a) Encourage Congressional action which 
would facilitate interstate agreements for 
more effective state water pollution control 
programs. 

(b) Review existing river basin com- 
missions to determine environmental impact 
of ongoing programs. 

Federal funding of water projects within 
the States 

The cost/benefit ratio analysis taken alone 
and in narrow context, as the basis for fund- 
ing water projects within the States, has 
outlived in usefulness, and hence must be 
broadened in concept. 

Therefore, the Intergovernmental Relations 
Committee of the National Legislative Con- 
ference believes that: 

1. There is need for a new formula (basis) 
for federal funding of water projects within 
the States; a formula which includes factors 
other than economic factors imposed upon 
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the primary users of the water. These factors 
must be agreed upon by the States and the 
Federal Government, and must encompass 
regional, national and international perspec- 
tives. 

2. New concepts should be inculcated into 
the formula which serves the public interest 
including: water pollution environmental 
control factors, recreational factors, aesthetic 
factors, and regional and national considera- 
tions. 

3. Additional consideration should be given 
to reduced interest rates in the pay back 
plans and longer pay back period. 


MULTIPLE USE OF WATER 


The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
urges that the States study, plan for and 
implement the Multiple Use Concept for 
water, including the following areas of 
concern: 

1. Source of the watersheds and the prior- 
ity of controls thereover. 

2. The use and re-use of water, including 
diversion systems thereof for irrigation, 
navigation, industrial, agricultural and 
municipal purposes. 

3. The use or non-use of interstate com- 
pacts and international treaties respecting 
the use and re-use of water. 

4. Means of enforcement of water use con- 
trols by state and federal court systems or 
by international judicial panels. 


Federal-State-local programs for environ- 
mental management 


The effective management of the environ- 
ment can become so restrictive of traditional 
personal rights, that support should be given 
to the establishment of programs for plan- 
ning and implementation at the lowest level 
of government capable of carrying out as- 
signed responsibilities. 

In this respect, the States should be in 
the position of being the prime planners, im- 
plementors, and policemen of the environ- 
ment; utilizing local administration and 
federal funding where appropriate. The de- 
velopment of a program of this type in 
States would prevent a federal takeover of 
environmental control, with all its accom- 
panying police power, which is inconsistent 
with the American concept of federalism. 

Therefore, the Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Committee of the National Legislative 
Conference recommends that federal legis- 
lation develop grant assistance programs to 
encourage state efforts to: 

1. Establish a coordinated approach to 
environmental planning and management on 
a state, regional and local basis. 

2. Provide assistance to local agencies in 
developing bond or other financing for capi- 
tal programming. 

3. Institute state supervision of standards 
enforcement at the local level. 

4. Utilize interstate cooperation to achieve 
these ends. 

Land use planning 

Land use planning is hardly a new function 
of government; indeed, there is evidence of 
it in this country as far back as the late 
1600's. But it is coming in for renewed em- 
phasis and in a new perspective with today’s 
increasing awareness of environmental con- 
siderations. 

Land use planning is the key to environ- 
mental management and provides the where- 
withal to assure the wisest use of our re- 
sources and the most efficient means of guid- 
ing growth for the mutual good of all 
citizens. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Com- 
mittee of the National Legislative Conference 
believes that the planning process should in- 
volve, in appropriate degree and with re- 
gard to applicable lands, each level of coop- 
eration among separate agencies within the 
same level of government. 

The Committee recommends that federal 
legislation should set broad national policy 
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and should encourage and assist the States 
to prepare and implement land use progranis 
for the protection of areas of critical environ- 
mental concern and the control and direction 
of growth and development of more than 
local significance. 

The Committee further urges that each 
State should: 

1, Set policy and establish guidelines for 
land use within its borders, with particular 
emphasis on environmental considerations 
and balanced useage. 

2. Direct the implementation of compre- 
hensive local land use plans in conformance 
with such guidelines. 

3. Reserve for itself direct determination 
of land use only in instances which it deems 
of impact or importance beyond the scope 
of a single locality to determine. 

4, Set policy with regard to the creation 
of new communities. 


Erosion control 


Land erosion is a very important factor in 
water poliution, One aspect of this problem 
is that the use of commercial fertilizers, in- 
secticides and herbicides has increased to its 
present extent with indications that their 
use will further increase. Presently, erosion 
is partially controlled on only a small pro- 
portion of tilled land, and areas of untilled 
land contribute to stream pollution. 

Therefore, the Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Committee of the National Legislative 
Conference believes it behooves state and lo- 
cal government as well as the Federal Gov- 
ernment to encourage and assist in a broad 
program of erosion control, both financially 
and educationally. 


Coastal zone management; The role for 
States 


The need for coastal zone management leg- 
islation derives from the inestimable im- 
portance of the estuarine and coastal en- 
vironment to the Nation’s economy, environ- 
mental health and quality of life. The over- 
whelming pressures of modern industrial 
society threaten the complete degradation 
of these vital areas. The development of a 
coordinated federal-state approach to the 
solution of coastal problems began only re- 
cently with pilot studies conducted by the 
Marine Sciences Council. 

While federal and local government in- 
volvement is essential to any effective coast- 
al management program, States must assume 
primary responsibility for assuring that the 
public interest is served in the multiple use 
of the land and water of the coastal zone. 

In this context, the Intergovernmental Re- 
lations Committee of the National Legisla- 
tive Conference urges that the optimal state 
role should include the following proposi- 
tions: 

1. A coastal zone coordinating council, 
consisting of any agency heads possibly in- 
volved in coastal zone management, should 
draw a state plan for the zone following an 
inventory. Management plans should be flex- 
ible enough to involve multiple agencies. 

2. A coastal zoning board within the 
framework of state constitutions should be 
given the statutory power to implement the 
plan by assigning wet lands and affected up- 
lands to specific management authorities. 
The board should have power of eminent 
domain. 

3. In areas where interstate activities must 
be involved interstate agreement should be 
reached spelling out zoning for maximal 
protection of the involved coastal resources. 


Coastal zone management: Criteria for eval- 
uation of Federal legislation 

The key to evaluating any legislation which 
attempts to establish a coastal program lies 
in the flexibility it allows States for creating 
management instruments most suited to 
their own specific conditions. States should 
not be bound, for example, to the creation 
of one powerful agency for performing all 
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coastal management functions. This is par- 
ticularly important with regard to the im- 
plementation of state plans. Providing fiexi- 
bility does not foreclose the designation of 
a single agency as the state authority for re- 
ceiving and administering federal coastal 
grants, 

No matter how well a coastal authority bill 
is drawn, lack of money to implement it ex- 
peditiously will drastically reduce its effec- 
tivenesses. Action in this area has such great 
consequences for the Nation and moneys 
available to the States are so limited that a 
matching ratio of % federal, 4% state fund- 
ing is clearly needed. Thus coastal legislation 
must be adequately funded and properly ap- 
portioned if it is to be successful. Anything 
less may prove dysfunctional to the stated 
goal. 

Localities must participate fully in the 
planning process. Legislation which seeks to 
completely override local autonomy can only 
invite determined opposition instead of 
needed cooperation, particularly in the initial 
planning stages. All levels of government 
must be built into the planning process in 
the most efficacious manner to achieve the 
requisite ends of enlightened resource man- 
agement, 

Therefore, in summary, the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Committee of the National 
Legislative Conference recommends that fed- 
eral coastal zone management legislation 
should be: 

1. Flexible; no mandated all-embracing 
state coastal agency. 

2. Non pre-emptive; no blanket pre-emp- 
tion of local zoning authority. 

3. Adequately funded; no lightly funded, 
heavily worded project grants. 

4. Properly shared; 34 federal—', state to 
provide incentive. 

Power plant siting 

The need for a major new approach to pro- 
vide for long range, coordinated planning of 
power needs of the Nation has been brought 
into focus as the result of recent conflicts 
between the States and federal agencies and 
increasing controversy between industrial 
and environmental interests. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
believes that it is not in the interests of the 
States to allow new power plant construc- 
tion without a new federal-state and local 
partnership to accomplish the following mini- 
mum requirements: 

1. Development of power plant siting pro- 
grams with primary responsibility and cer- 
tification procedures at the state level. 

2. Promulgation of standards and criterla 
by the federal government to guide the 
States. 

3. Coordination of federal rules, regula- 
tions and responsibility in a “one-step” ad- 
ministrative agency. 

4. Authority for the States to set stand- 
ards higher than those required by the fed- 
eral agencies. 

5. Effective one-stop certification at the 
federal, as well as the state or regional levels, 
to eliminate duplication of procedures. 

6. Siting inventories on both a state and 
regional basis. 

7. Development of regional plans for siting 
with criteria and guidelines provided by the 
Federal Government. 

8. Review of the responsibilities and budg- 
ets of various interstate planning and en- 
vironmental commissions, ad hoc committees 
and compacts to seek more efficient use of 
funding and manpower of its States. 

9. Provision for federal review authority 
with emergency federal certification proce- 
dures in the event that construction of a 
facility is essential to supply extraordinary 
power needs. 

State air pollution control 


It has been asserted that: “All civiliza- 
tion will pass away, not from a sudden cata- 
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clysm like a nuclear war, but from gradual 
suffocation in its own wastes.” While this 
statement may be somewhat dramatic, the 
facts of one form of waste alone, sir pollu- 
tion, are nothing less than astounding. The 
hundreds of millions of tons of aereal garbage 
dumped into the U.S. atmosphere each year 
constitute a prodigious waste of potentially 
valuable resources. These pollutants are 
damaging health, defacing buildings, and 
despoiling crops. They cannot be tolerated. 

The States assume primary responsibility 
for the health and well-being of their citi- 
zens. They accept the challenge of provid- 
ing clean air for people, whatever their num- 
ber of density. 

To achieve this end, they must be able to 
plan for the control of air pollution from 
all sources, to implement the requisite pro- 
grams, and to enforce compliance with 
standards established to meet their respec- 
tive needs. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
believes that such intent implies that States 
must be allowed to: 

1. Establish air quality control regions of 
appropriate dimension, whether regional, 
state or interstate. 

2. Establish ambient or emission standards 
stricter than those set by the federal govern- 
ment, where warranted. 

3. Retain the authority to enforce regula- 
tions which they promulgate. 

4. Develop multi-jurisdictional approaches 
to the solution of common air pollution con- 
trol problems and urge that Congress ex- 
pedite action on any necessary, state-ap- 
proved interstate compacts. 

5. Expect that federal air pollution con- 
trol programs will be funded to the full ex- 
tent of authorization to provide grant as- 
sistance to the States for planning and im- 
plementing programs for the control of air 
pollution. 

Interstate mining compact 

The Intergovernmental Relations Com- 
mittee of the National Legislative Conference 
strongly supports the enactment of the In- 
terstate Mining Compact Commission. This 
Commission will work in conjunction with 
the States to develop and pool experiences in 
dealing with mining problems. Each State 
will continue to run independently, with the 
interstate agency to make recommendations 
to assist the mining industries in safety and 
improvement of their techniques. 


Interstate environment compact 


The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
urges federal enactment of the Interstate 
Environment Compact. This bill, introduced 
by Sen. John L. McClellan of Arkansas in the 
Senate (S. 907) and by Rep. Harold R. Col- 
lier of Illinois in the House (H.R. 4819), 
asks the consent of Congress to an inter- 
state compact which would facilitate the 
subsequent establishment of “supplementary 
agreements” between the States for the pur- 
pose of taking joint action to abate pollution 
problems which affect more than one State, 
It would strengthen the ability of States to 
deal effectively with environmental pollu- 
tion problems which ultimately affect the 
health and welfare of all the peoples of this 
Nation. 

REPORT OF THE TASK FORCE ON PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


Because of the crisis nature of the problem 
the Task Force on Public Safety, chaired by 
Senator Julius Michaelson of Rhode Island, 
focused its attention this year on drug abuse 
in America. 

At its first meeting on Jan. 8, 1971, the 
Task Force discussed the States’ role in com- 
batting narcotics and drug abuse, Rayburn 
Hesse of the New York State Narcotics Addic- 
tion Control Commission and a representa- 
tive of the U.S. Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
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gerous Drugs made presentations to the Task 
Force explaining their programs and how 
they are interrelated. The presentations and 
discussion convinced the Task Force mem- 
bers that an on-site inspection of opera- 
tional programs would be desirable in con- 
ceptualizing the problem and its possible so- 
lutions. Through the excellent cooperation 
of various city officials arrangements were 
made by the staff of the National Legislative 
Conference for the Task Force to take a first 
hand look at the New York City programs, on 
May 9 and 10. The members toured the city’s 
drug facilities and were briefed by the pro- 
fessional staff on the scope and effectiveness 
of programs dealing with community educa- 
tion, vocational and remedial education, 
therapeutic treatment, methadone mainte- 
nance and programs especially aimed at 
youth. Members of the Task Force also spent 
several hours riding with on-duty New York 
City police patrolling areas of high drug 
consumption. They were alarmed by both the 
number of known addicts and the incredible 
availability of narcotic drugs. It was ob- 
vious that under such conditions the re- 
habilitative services are inevitably over- 
whelmed. The members were convinced that 
if the problem of narcotic addiction is to be 
overcome it is essential that the availability 
of narcotic substances be drastically reduced. 

At their final meeting in Washington on 
June 4 and 5, the Task Force discussed the 
availability of drugs with an official of the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs. 
Alternative means of reducing international 
production of narcotic plants were explored 
as were the advisability and feasibility of 
curtailing domestic production of ampheta- 
mines and barbiturates. 

The Task Force also considered the issue 
of federal criminal code revision now before 
the Congress. While recognizing the need to 
reform and revise the federal criminal code, 
the Task Force members were concerned that 
promulgation of the draft prepared by the 
National Commission on Reform of Federal 
Criminal Laws would result in a marked 
diminution of state criminal jurisdiction. 
They, therefore, urged the Congress to care- 
fully weigh the effect any revision of the 
federal criminal code might have on tradi- 
tional state jurisdiction. 

The President of the National Legislative 
Conference, Senator William James of Mary- 
land, met with the Task Force on May 5 to 
discuss expansion of the federal writ of 
habeas corpus and its detrimental effect on 
the finality of state court decisions. The 
Task Force agreed to place the issue on its 
agenda for 1972 and directed the staff of the 
National Legislative Conference to survey the 
literature on the subject. 

The Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and 

Control Act of 1968* 

The Juvenile Delinquency Prevention and 

Control Act of 1968 was enacted by the Con- 

as a companion to the Omnibus Crime 
Control Act. Unfortunately, the act provided 
two equally unacceptable alternatives for 
state participation. The modified bloc grant 
approach, which mandated a comprehensive, 
state prepared juvenile delinquency preven- 
tion and control plan, required that all al- 
located action funds go to local juvenile 
delinquency programs—when in a great many 
States, the juvenile courts, institutions, and 
services operate on a statewide basis, If the 
States chose the other option—to receive 
money under specific program grants from 
the Secretary of HEW—the state and local 
programs would have to compete for funding, 
with no state level planning being required 
nor apparently desired. With no authority to 
establish priorities among competing state 
and local projects, with the only role open 


2 Approved by the Conference at the 1970 
Annual Meeting. 
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to the State that of a program monitor, and 
with a set of detailed, restrictive guidelines 
received very late, some States decided not to 
even apply for funds. Moreover, the Congress 
voted just $5 million for the entire program 
in its first year, most of which was consumed 
by federal administrative costs. This resulted 
in a maximum of only $50,000 being allocated 
to each State. 

State administrators have voiced consider- 
able criticism of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare in its handling of the 
program. The Office of Juvenile Delinquency, 
which is responsible for the program, has gone 
without a permanent Director until one 
month ago. The federal guidelines for the 
program took nine months to write and are 
twice as long as those for the much more 
comprehensive Omnibus Crime Control Pro- 
gram. No elected state officials were consulted 
in the drafting of the legislation or of the 
guidelines. 

There are six separate agencies in HEW, 
responsible for juvenile delinquency pro- 
grams. The Congressional concern is growing 
over the confused approach to a serious na- 
tional problem. 

The following policy statement is recom- 
mended: 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
reaffirms its concern with the growing prob- 
lem of juvenile delinquency. State and local 
efforts to control and prevent juvenile crime 
have been frustrated by the uncoordinated 
administration of multiple federal programs 
designed to deal with the problem. We urge 
the Congress to make a comprehensive study 
of all existing legislation and programs deal- 
ing with juvenile delinquency with a view to 
creating a single comprehensive agency to ad- 
minister and coordinate the federal effort. 


Federal criminal law reform 


On January 7, 1971, the Congressionally 
mandated National Commission on Reform 
of Federal Criminal Laws filed its final report 
and submitted to Congress a basic draft for 
revision of Title 18 of the U.S. Code. At the 
request of President Nixon, the Department 
of Justice is working on an alternative to the 
Commission’s recommendations. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Com- 
mittee of the National Legislative Confer- 
ence commends the Federal Government for 
its efforts to reform and revise the Federal 
Criminal Code. By doing so it follows the 
footsteps of a majority of the States which 
have revised their criminal codes in recent 
years. Nonetheless, certain recommendations 
for revision of the federal code are quite 
controversial, particularly those extending 
the reach of federal jurisdiction. 

The Committee, therefore, urges the Con- 
gress to give careful consideration and study 
to the impact of federal code revision on 
state criminal justice. 


Drug abuse 


The problem of drug addiction in America 
is reaching crisis proportions. At least 1,000 
babies born in New York City each year 
inherit their mothers’ addiction to heroin. In 
order to purchase the quantity of heroin 
needed to sustain their habits, addicts in 
Washington, D.C., stole $300 to $500 million 
last year. As much as fifty percent of big city 
crime may be accounted for by narcotics 
addicts. The total financial loss can only be 
guessed. The cost in human suffering is im- 
possible to quantify. 

In view of the crisis nature of the problem 
and its national and international implica- 
tions, priority attention by the federal gov- 
ernment is essential. However, the federal 
effort has been fragmented and lacking in 
aggressive leadership. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
recommends the following: 

1. Creation of an office within the Execu- 
tive Office of the President with authority 
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to coordinate the various federal drug efforts 
with those of state and local governments. 

2. Intensified efforts by the Department of 
Defense and the Veterans Administration to 
identify and treat veterans who become ad- 
dicted to narcotics while in military service. 

3. Affirmative action up to and including 
diplomatic sanctions against nations produc- 
ing narcotic substances to reduce the pro- 
duction and illegal importation of such sub- 
stances. 

4. Enactment of interstate compacts to 
foster cooperation among the States in drug 
control programs. 

5. Development and implementation of 
state programs for the treatment and re- 
habilitation of drug offenders. 

6. Consideration and study by the Con- 
gress of the need for amphetamines and 
barbituarates to determine whether the over- 
production of such drugs should be legisla- 
tively curtailed. 


REPORT OF THE TASK FORCE ON URBAN AFFAIRS 
Community growth policy 


The Nation has never developed identifi- 
able and articulated goals toward which 
urban growth efforts of federal agencies and 
state and local government can be directed 
to enhance maximum utilization of private 
enterprise in community development. There 
is little or no coordination between the spo- 
radic and uncoordinated federal agency plan- 
ning and that being carried out by state and 
local governments. 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference, 
therefore, recommends that the following 
necessary actions be taken: 

1. Identify and articulate a National Com- 
munity Growth Policy; 

2. Direct and coordinate federal agencies 
in their planning activity with a high level 
federal planning agency which is cognizant 
of our national goals; and 

3. Provide for and encourage the voluntary 
meshing of state and local government plan- 
ning efforts with a federal planning effort on 
the national level. 

Any effective urbanization policy and plan- 
ning legislation should embrace these con- 
cepts and; 

1, Recognize the role of state legislature in 
overseeing planning for urban growth as an 
integral part of a national urbanization pro- 
gram; 

2. Provide the state legislature with con- 
siderable responsibility in the coordination 
of federal and state-local urban planning; 

3. Specifically include legislative eligibility 
for grants under the planning aid sections; 


and 

4. Establish a high level federal planning 
agencies as an independent body responsible 
directly to the President and not included in 
any particular department. 

Community development grants 

The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
urges Congress and the Administration to 
adopt a program of Community Development 
Grants for all communities in need of assist- 
ance whether located inside or outside metro- 
politan areas. These grants should be: 

1. Allocated to large metropolitan cities 
by means of a statutory formula. 

2. Allocated to smaller cities by admin- 
istrative discretion based on local need. 

3. Free of local matching requirements. 

4. Statutorily free of requirements for the 
submission of detailed plans except for a 
post audit review. 

The Committee further recommends that 
cities be able to use Community Develop- 
ment Grant funds to carry out any of the 
activities now authorized under: 

1. Title I of the Housing Act of 1949— 
urban renewal, rehabilitation loans and 
grants, demolition, code enforcement and 
interim assistance; 
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2. Title I of the Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Act of 1966—model cities sup- 
plemental grants; 

3. Title VII of the Housing Act of 1965— 
water and sewer, neigborhood facilities, and 
advance acquisition of land; and 

4. Title VII of the Housing Act of 1961— 
open space, urban beautification, and his- 
toric preservation. 

The funding level for Community Develop- 
ment Grants should be guaranteed to the 
cities for at least a three-year period in ad- 
vance of appropriations. Cities located out- 
side metropolitan areas should be reserved a 
percentage of the total funds appropriated 
for Community Development Grants in the 
Same proportion as they currently receive 
for the programs to be consolidated. 


New communities 


The Intergovernmental Relations Com- 
mittee of the National Legislative Confer- 
ence urges development of a federal “new 
communities” program that seeks achieve- 
ment of the following objectives: 

1. Relief of population pressures on large 
and growing urban centers; 

2. Improvement of the quality of life for 
urban dwellers; and 

3. Expansion of new employment and in- 
vestment opportunities. 

The Committee clearly sees the need for 
a truly comprehensive new communities 
program that is accompanied by a large fi- 
nancial commitment by the Federal Gov- 
ernment since only the larger States may 
be able to commit long-term financial re- 
sources for the construction associated with 
a new communities project. 

The comprehensive nature of new com- 
munities demands an equally comprehensive 
service response from government and the 
Committee urges that financial commitments 
to a new communities program be accom- 
panied by an equally strong public service 
delivery system. 

Modifications to achieve a comprehensive 
new communities program must contain a 
series of alternative public and private fi- 
nancial mechanisms which state governments 
could mix so as to target financial resources 
to achieve optimum impact. Such legisla- 
tion should make it possible for state and 
local governments to choose between totally 
new communities, new towns-in-towns or 
revitalized small communities. 

State governments have the requisite con- 
stitutional powers and capabilities to make 
a new communities program efective. 
Through their powers of eminent domain 
they can acquire land in necessary quanti- 
ties. They are the best means for the iden- 
tification of growth centers. They have the 
capacity to provide seed money and technical 
assistance to project sponsors, Therefore, the 
Committee seeks recognition of state govern- 
ments as qualified sponsors of new commu- 
nities projects and eligible recipients of pro- 
gram grants. 


Obstacles to new technologies 


The Intergovernmental Relations Commit- 
tee of the National Legislative Conference 
urges Congress and the Administration to 
continue their vigorous support of programs 
designed to increase housing production 
through the introduction of new technologies 
such as mass production. 

The Committee further urges recognition 
of state governments as the best focal point 
for reform of standards and practices which 
may impede the introduction of new tech- 
nologies. State government agencies with 
primary responsibility for assisting local gov- 
ernments to respond to community prob- 
lems are well along in the process of iden- 
tifying and securing sizable future housing 
markets. Many States have already passed 
legislation which revises building code cer- 
tification processes for industrialized hous- 
ing systems. The largest remaining obstacle 
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is restrictive zoning practices. The Commit- 

tee believes that state legislatures should 

consider this issue as a high priority item. 
Housing 

The Intergovernmental Relations Com- 
mittee of the National Legislative Confer- 
ence urges development of federal housing 
programs with the following goals: 

1. To provide assistance to all persons 
who need help to afford decent housing; 

2. To insure a stable financial market so 
as to continually expand housing produc- 
tion; 

3. To encourage States to assume more 
responsibility for housing; and 

4. To provide all citizens with a safe and 
sanitary environment in which to live. 

The Committee also recommends that 
Congress and the Administration should im- 
mediately revise existing housing programs 
50 as to increase the availability of housing 
by (1) simplifying program and eligibility 
requirements, (2) adapting finance proce- 
aures to regional market variations, (3) ex- 
panding the opportunities for home owner- 
ship, and (4) providing for housing subsidy 
block grants to States and cities. 

The Committee recognizes that the prob- 
lem of the availability of subsidized housing 
for low- and moderate-income families must 
be attacked on a housing market area basis. 

Congress and the Administration should 
establish a comprehensive program to make 
better use of the existing housing stock. We 
are encouraged that members of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee are ac- 
tively considering a proposal to establish 
“neighborhood preservation areas” and we 
reaffirm our position of a year ago. Such a 
comprehensive housing program should: 

1. Include a home counseling service for 
prospective homeowners and home improv- 
ers; 

2. Establish a government-sponsored in- 
stitution to increase the volume of mort- 
gage credit in slum areas; 

3. Authorize below-market rehabilitation 
loans for families living in designated “im- 
proyement districts”; 

4. Authorize a Presidential Commission to 
study the impact present federal, state, and 
local taxes have on housing maintenance, 
especially to study the impact of real estate 
taxes on housing maintenance; 

5. Encourage States to develop their own 
housing redevelopment programs; and 

6. Provide for grants to States and cities 
for rehabilitation purposes, 


Housing management opportunities 


Federal and State Governments are cur- 
rently building public housing units at the 
rate of approximately 400,000 units per year. 
The training of professional housing man- 
agers for these units has not kept pace with 
the rate of construction. 

Therefore, the Intergoyernmental Rela- 
tions Committee of the National Legislative 
Conference urges that additional emphasis 
be placed on encouraging the development 
of housing management training programs. 
To assist in this effort, States should make 
available the facilities and expertise of state 
universities, departments of community af- 
fairs and housing finance agencies. 


Uniform Federal relocation and land 
acquisition policies 

There is a demonstrated need for uniform 
relocation assistance for persons and busi- 
nesses displaced by federal and federally as- 
sisted projects. This concept is presently 
embodied in the Uniform Relocation Policy 
and Real Property Acquisition Act of 1970 
(P.L. 91-646). 

The Intergovernmental Relations Com- 
mittee of the National Legislative Confer- 
ence recommends that such assistance 
should be provided in the spirit of helping 
those who are dislocated, and incentives to 
rapid resolution of conflicts should be pro- 
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vided. The Uniform Relocation Act should 
be amended so as to delete all cut-off dates 
for the federal funding of the first $25,000 
of relocation expenses. 


TESTIMONY OF PANEL OF CON- 
SULTANTS ON THE CONQUEST OF 
CANCER 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 20, 1971, before the House Sub- 
committee on Public Health and Envi- 
ronment, the members of the National 
Panel of Consultants on the Conquest of 
Cancer presented testimony on S. 1828, 
the Conquest of Cancer Act and related 
legislation, proposing the establishment 
of a Federal agency responsible for lead- 
ing the attack against cancer. 

The Senate, in a record vote of 79 to 1, 
favorably passed S. 1828; however con- 
cern has been expressed by some mem- 
bers of the scientific community about 
the organizational structure of the 
agency created by the Senate-passed bill. 
I believe the testimony of these out- 
standing cancer research scientists and 
their distinguished lay colleagues an- 
swers the questions that have been raised 
and should allay the concerns that many 
of us have heard expressed. As Benno 
Schmidt, Chairman of the National 
Panel of Consultants on the Conquest 
of Cancer, testified: 

As this Committee knows, our Panel rec- 
ommended an independent Cancer Author- 
ity. We reached that recommendation after 
much consideration only because we thought 
it was necessary to get the job done. No one 
who knows anything about either organiza- 
tion or government would seek other than 
for the most compelling reasons to create a 
new and independent authority, but to get 
the changes in organization that were needed 
and to get the changes in philosophy that 
were needed, we felt that an independent 
authority was necessary if we were going to 
carry out the Congressional mandate of 
making cancer a “national crusade.” 


Opposition to an independent agency— 
proposed in S. 34, the bill I introduced 
with the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY) and which was cospon- 
sored by more than half the Senate— 
for a time represented the official admin- 
istration position. However, when the 
President personally reviewed the orga- 
nizational issue, he decided that a greater 
degree of independence in management 
and planning was required for the cancer 
effort and at the same time, recognized 
the need for the closest coordination of 
all aspects of biomedical research. The 
administration attempted in the admin- 
istration bill, S. 1828, to give a higher 
priority for cancer and the most effective 
possible use of our scientific and techni- 
cal skills to combat this dread disease. 

I believe that the President was right 
and strongly supported S. 1828 so that we 
could have independence for cancer re- 
search where independence is needed, 
and coordination with other biomedical 
sciences where that is essential. I be- 
lieve that the President and the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
will assure that the cancer effort is ef- 
fectively coordinated and that it is not 
at the expense of—but contributes to— 
other biomedical research and education. 
I do not believe that the organizational 
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structure proposed by S. 1828 as it seeks 
to conquer cancer will either fragment 
biomedical research or weaken the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, 

Dr. Lee Clark, who is responsible for 
building one of the world’s greatest 
cancer centers, testified: 


The proposed bill would not terminate, 
interrupt or move the activities of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute (which would be- 
come the nucleus of the Cancer Authority); 
it would not fragment or isolate the cancer 
effort from other biomedical sciences; it 
would not minimize basic research or dimin- 
ish the emphasis on grants; it would not in 
any way threaten the basic scientists or the 
support of medical schools; but it would pro- 
vide clearly defined atuhority and responsi- 
bility; it would provide management, plan- 
ning and budgetary independence; it would 
provide participation in the planning effort 
by the scientists who will be primarily in- 
volved in the execution of the effort; it would 
provide the mechanics for peer review with- 
out the inefficiencies and delays that exist to- 
day; and it would assure that the cancer ef- 
fort retained whatever priority the Congress 
assigned to it and that the funds provided 
for the cancer effort were not used for the 
support of other programs, however merito- 
rious, such as unrelated biomedical research 
in other fields and medical education. 


Dr. Mathilda Krim, a basic scientist 
herself, who has done excellent work in 
virology at Memorial Sloan-Kettering 
Cancer Center, testified: 


Thus, with a heavy emphasis on grant 
support, with peer review and with maxi- 
mum participation in the planning effort 
by the scientists best qualified in their re- 
spective fields, there is no question that 
basic science related to cancer will be en- 
hanced and enriched by this legislation 
rather than impeded as has been charged 
by some who have failed to grasp the thrust 
of the Panel recommendations and the pro- 
posed legislation arising therefrom. As for 
basic biomedical science outside the cancer 
field. I have no doubt that it too will pros- 
per. As more funds, better direction, and 
better planning comes to prevail the cancer 
area, the case for similar improvement in 
the support of other biomedical science and 
medical education will be increasingly ir- 
resistible. 


Dr. James Holland, Chief of Medicine 
at Roswell Park in New York, one of our 
great cancer centers, and immediate past 
president of the American Association for 
Cancer Research, testified: 


I believe there has been a broad and pow- 
erful wave of advances in cancer research— 
in cell biology, in chemical carcinogensis, in 
virology and immunology, in diagnosis, in 
chemotherapy and radiotherapy, and in com- 
bination treatments. In some places the tide 
has raced ahead, providing enough knowl- 
edge for prevention or cure. When applied 
in thosé places, prevention or cure has re- 
sulted. The value of such observations is 
clear: we know it can be done, because it has 
been done. In momentum of advance, the 
breadth and depth of current knowledge, and 
the recognizable goals in research are such 
that I believe a greater effort can and should 
be sustained, one that can and should be 
successful. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the testimony of Dr. Benno C. 
Schmidt, chairman; Dr. Sidney Farber, 
cochairman; Dr. R. Lee Clark, Dr. James 
Holland, Dr. Mathilda Krim, Dr. Wendell 
Scott, members of the National Panel of 
Consultants on the Conquest of Cancer, 
be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONY OF MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 
PANEL OF CONSULTANTS ON THE CONQUEST 
OF CANCER 
Chairman Rogers, members of the Sub- 

committee on Public Health and Environ- 

ment: 

On April 27, 1970, the United States Sen- 
ate passed Senate Resolution 376 authoriz- 
ing the Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare to appoint a panel to make a com- 
prehensive report on cancer and to develop 
recommendations for a program for making 
the conquest of cancer a major national goal. 
In June of 1970, the Senate joined the 
House of Representatives in passing Con- 
current Resolution 675 expressing the unani- 
mous sense of the Congress that “the con- 
quest of cancer should be made a national 
crusade, and that the Congress should ap- 
propriate the necessary funds so that citizens 
of this land and all other lands might be 
delivered from the greatest medical scourge 
in history.” 

At the first meeting of our Panel on June 
29, 1970, we were charged by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare with 
reporting as promptly as possible on: 

(1) Where we stand today in the field of 
cancer; 

(2) What are the areas of greatest promise 
for significant advance; and 

(3) What steps should be taken to make 
the conquest of cancer a major national goal. 

I believe that the Report which we pre- 
sented to the Senate Committee on December 
4, 1970, answers those questions. Part I of 
that Report sets forth in twelve brief para- 
graphs a summary of the cancer problem, the 
areas of special promise which offer unusual 
opportunities for intensified effort, and the 
recommendations of our Panel. Part IT of the 
Report sets forth the scientific and medical 
background in more detail. 

Of the $250,000 appropriated by the Sen- 
ate for the administrative costs of our study, 
only $75,000 was spent. This was possible be- 
cause of the generous contribution of time 
and effort by many persons who would not 
have been available at all on a reimburse- 
ment basis, but who, because of their dedi- 
cation to the goals of our study, gave time 
and talent without reservation. These in- 
clude not only members of the Panel, but 
several hundred members of the scientific 
community whose lives are devoted in a 
large measure to work related to the con- 
quest of cancer. 

The largest burden of the work of our 
Committee was borne by the scientific and 
professional members, and I have never 
known any group to work with greater un- 
Selfishness and dedication. Seyeral members 
of the Committee literally worked full time 
on this task over a period of five months. 
The lay members of the Committee also con- 
tributed very substantially to our effort, and 
no chairman was ever blessed with a more 
dedicated Committee or with better coopera- 
tion than that which I received as chairman 
of this distinguished Panel. We also received 
enormous help from the entire scientific com- 
munity, including those at the National 
Cancer Institute, and many other great in- 
stitutions in his country which are devoted 
in whole or in part to cancer research. The 
written or verbal testimony of 289 witnesses 
and advisors was considered. 

Our deliberations were extensive, wide- 
ranging, and I believe thorough, and at their 
conclusion the Committee was unanimously 
of the view that the conquest of cancer is 
a realistic goal if an effective national pro- 
gram along the lines recommended in the 
Report is promptly initiated and relentlessly 
pursued. 

The Conquest of Cancer Act, which em- 
bodies the essential recommendations of our 
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Report, passed the Senate by a vote of 79 to 
1 and is now before your Committee. 

In January of 1971, the President, in his 
State of the Union address, announced his 
support of the objectives of our Report in 
the following words: 

“I will also ask (the President said) for an 
appropriation of an extra $100 million to 
launch an intensive campaign to find a cure 
for cancer, and I will ask later for whatever 
additional funds can effectively be used. The 
time has come in America when the same 
kind of concentrated effort that split the 
atom and took man to the moon should be 
turned toward conquering this dread dis- 
ease. Let us make a total national commit- 
ment to achieve this goal.” 

What accounts for this sudden accelerated 
interest in cancer at this time? After all the 
years that cancer has been with us, what has 
led the Congress in the two Resolutions re- 
ferred to, and the President in his State of 
the Union address, to give a new and higher 
priority to the cancer program? I believe 
that the answer to this question is twofold. 
First, the action of the Congress and the 
President reflects the desires of the American 
people, and secondly, the time is right from 
a scientific standpoint for a program of this 
kind as it has never been in the past. 

First, so far as the American people are 
concerned, there is no question that cancer 
is their number one health concern. A poll 
conducted in 1966 showed that 62% of the 
public feared cancer more than any other 
disease. Yet, despite this concern, of the 
200 million Americans alive today, 50 mil- 
lion will develop cancer and 34 million will 
die of cancer if better methods of preven- 
tion and treatment are not discovered. About 
one-half of these deaths will occur before the 
age of 65, and cancer causes more deaths 
among children and young people than any 
other disease. Cancer is often an ugiy disease, 
striking as harshly at human dignity as at 
human life, and more often than not it rep- 
resents financial catastrophe for the family 
in which it strikes. 

Yet, the amount spent on cancer research 
has been grossly inadequate. As pointed out 
in our Report, for every man, woman and 
child in the United States, the Federal gov- 
ernment spent in 1969: $410 on national 
defense; $125 on the war in Vietnam; $19 
on the space program; $19 on foreign aid; 
and only $0.89 on cancer research. Cancer 
deaths last year were eight times the number 
of lives lost in six years in Vietnam, five and 
one-half times the number killed In automo- 
bile accidents, and greater than the number 
of Americans killed in battle in all four years 
of World War II. Given the seriousness of the 
cancer problem to the health and morale of 
our society, this allocation of national priori- 
ties is no longer acceptable to the American 
people. In addition to the cost of cancer in 
human terms, the economic costs are stag- 
gering. Fifteen billion dollars per year is a 
conservative estimate of the cost of cancer 
to this nation. It is no wonder then that the 
American people support the Congress and 
the President in their determination to give 
a higher priority to finding solutions to the 
cancer problem. 

Turning now to the second point, those 
most familiar with the cancer problem, the 
scientists and professional men who have 
spent their lives working in this field, feel 
that the time is especially right today for 
an intensified and accelerated effort. 

At this time, I would like to call on Dr. 
James Holland, Chief of Medicine A at Ros- 
well Park (one of our great cancer centers), 
and immediate past President of the Ameri- 
ean Association for Cancer Research, to give 
us a very brief insight into some of the rea- 
sons for the feeling that recent advances in 
the knowledge of cancer have opened up far 
more promising areas for intensive investiga- 
tion than have ever heretofore existed. Dr. 
Holland. 
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Dr. HoLuanp. Mr. Chairman, members of 
the Subcommittee: 

The goal of cancer research is to under- 
stand the cancer cell so thoroughly that 
prevention or cure is always possible. We 
do not enjoy that status today. In the past 
two decades, however, we have learned more 
of critical value than in all the years before. 

Fundamental advances in molecular biol- 
ogy have elucidated the structure of DNA 
as a double helix wherein is coded all the 
information for the function and reproduc- 
tion of each species. Messages from this li- 
brary of genetic information are translated 
from the nucleus to other portions of the 
cell. There the instructions are precisely fol- 
lowed to synthesize various types of com- 
pounds which are the structural substance 
and the working molecules. They modulate 
the flow of chemical events of every day life, 
and upon the proper signals prepare the cell 
to divide. All these events take place in an 
orderly fashion. I apologize that I have com- 
pressed in five sentences the brilliant 
achievements of 5000 investigators. 

The cancer cell is disordered. It is less re- 
sponsive than the normal cell to the ordinary 
events within and between cells which tell 
it not to divide. An appreciation of all these 
facts has permitted the design of experi- 
ments to seek where the abnormalities of 
cancer lie. Studies of DNA, of the intricate 
process of readout of the messages from 
DNA, of the physical transport of the mes- 
sages within the cell, and of the controls 
that specify which messages shall be read 
and which shall be repressed are the object 
of much cancer research. Which of these 
processes is abnormal in a cancer cell is not 
known for certain, but the areas of ignorance 
have been identified, and to some extent cir- 
cumscribed, and the search is intensive. 

Certain chemical and physical factors in 
our environment are known to be able to 
cause cancer in experimental animals and 
in man, and the preponderance of evidence 
points to environmental factors in most 
cases. An expanded program is needed to dis- 
cover other chemicals, perhaps unsuspected, 
that constitute clear and present danger be- 
cause of their indiscriminate use. Further- 
more, research reports are appearing on the 
intracellular alterations that cancer-produc- 
ing chemicals themselves must undergo be- 
fore they cause the disorders of regulation 
that lead to cancerous behavior. Further 
studies may make it possible to Interrupt the 
activation or effectiveness of cancer-produc- 
ing chemicals, thereby decreasing their dan- 
gerous potential. 

Viruses have been proved responsible for 
one or more kinds of cancer in each of the 
following species: frogs, chickens, mice, rats, 
guinea pigs, rabbits, cats and dogs. Human 
cells in culture have been infected with vi- 
ruses known to cause cancers in mice and 
cats. It does not tax the imagination to an- 
ticipate that definite proof some human can- 
cer are due to viruses will be forthcoming, 
and probably soon, Brilliant observations in 
the past year have unravelled some of the 
mystery of how viruses which cause leukemia 
in chickens and in mice multiply to form 
more virus particles, and some of the 
mystery of how they enter the cellular DNA 
to influence the control of cellular behavior. 

A few animal viruses elicit cancer only 
when a second virus is present as a helper to 
provide some of the molecular machinery. 
One indirect means of detecting viruses de- 
pends on demonstration of virus-derived and 
virus-specific chemical substances in or on 
the infected cell. Unique new substances 
have been demonstrated on some human 
tumors which may indicate that virus infec- 
tion exists in these cells. This is an area 
which deserves major expansion. Proof of 
viral etiology, yea or nay, is of the utmost 
importance because of the opportunities 
which might exist for immunization. New 
drugs could also be developed to cope with 
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the viral infection, in addition to the effects 
that drugs have on the cancer cells them- 
selves. 

Immune responses, the natural defenses of 
the body against disease, nave been shown 
recently to be active against several human 
cancers, Breast cancer, skin cancer, bone can- 
cer, malignant melanoma, neuroblastoma and 
acute leukemia are but some of the cancers 
where immune responses have been recog- 
nized. A number of studies are now begin- 
ning in efforts to exploit this response, using 
artificial and natural stimulants of the body’s 
defenses and even tumor cell preparations 
themselves. Some have already been success- 
ful. 

Once a cancer has developed, earlier diag- 
nosis means earlier treatment, It is a long 
sought objective to diagnose cancers before 
they spread, which implies techniques that 
do not depend on the cancer’s becoming large 
enough to cause symptoms. There have been 
encouraging new findings in diagnosis using 
highly specific blood tests. Such research 
needs much emphasis. 

Some of the most exciting advances in 
cancer research have been made in chemo- 
therapy. To the curative action of surgery 
and radiotherapy, we now have added the 
curative activity of drugs for several human 
cancers, in addition to useful therapy and 
patient benefit for many other types of can- 
cer. I now recognize 32 different drugs which 
have useful, reproducible anti-cancer ac- 
tivity, and the list is expanding. The con- 
tinuously increasing survival of children 
with acute leukemia, and the presumptive 
cure of some of these children, is particu- 
larly gratifying. It has been possible to dis- 
cover the mechanisms of action of many 
of the anti-cancer drugs, and thus to de- 
sign other new drugs to hit at the same 
target. Several combinations of drugs have 
proved more active than the single com- 
ponents alone, providing for multiplicity of 
attack and a wide variety of therapeutic 
strategies. Some of these strategies include 
the coordinated use of chemotherapy and 
surgery, or of chemotherapy and radio- 
therapy, and much future advance is to be 
expected in this arena. 

Progress in radiation research has acceler- 
ated, with more effective therapy possible 
from higher energy sources and better tech- 
niques of delivery. Some cancers have now 
been cured with skilled radio therapy which 
were once thought to be restricted to pallia- 
tion and pain relief as the limit of radiation 
effect. Better insight into the mechanisms 
by which radiation causes its effect, and the 
influence of several physical and chemical 
factors on it hold promise of even better re- 
sults to come. 

It has proved possible to gain much clinical 
information on the effects of treatment from 
cooperative studies conducted by large groups 
of investigators, thus shortening the time to 
realize meaningful application of chemo- 
therapeutic principles and the time to estab- 
lish the value of new cancer drugs. Such 
therapeutic investigations could effectively 
be expanded forthwith. 

In summary. I believe there has been a 
broad and powerful wave of advances in can- 
cer research—in cell biology, in chemical car- 
cinogenesis, in virology and immunology, in 
diagnosis, in chemotherapy and radiotherapy, 
and in combination treatments. In some 
places the tide has raced ahead, providing 
enough knowledge for prevention or cure. 
When applied in those places, prevention or 
cure has resulted. The value of such observa- 
tions is clear: we know it can be done, be- 
cause it has been done. In momentum of ad- 
vance, the breadth and depth of current 
knowledge, and the recognizable goals in re- 
search are such that I believe a greater effort 
can and should be sustained, one that can 
and should be successful. 

Mr. Scuxmipr. Thank you, Dr. Holland. 

Mr. Chairman, I have emphasized the rea- 
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sons for the cancer priority at the present 
time because in the view of our Panel the 
real essence of what we are willing to do, and 
what changes we are willing to make, depends 
upon our feelings on this matter of priority. 
Everyone does lip service to this priority, but 
if we want to make the priority a reality, as 
the Congress said it did, as the President said 
he did, and as I believe the American people 
desire, we must be willing to make the neces- 
sary changes in the status quo. 

In order to make maximum progress to- 
ward the conquest of cancer, our Panel con- 
cluded that three things are necessary which 
do not exist today. 

First, there must be effective administra- 
tion with clearly defined authority and re- 
sponsibility. Second, there must be a com- 
prehensive national plan for a coherent and 
systematic attack on the vastly complex 
problems of cancer. Third, the necessary fi- 
nancial resources must be provided. 

Now I would like to call on Dr. Lee Clark, 
the man who is responsible for building one 
of the world’s greatest cancer centers—M. D. 
Anderson of Houston, Texas—to elaborate 
briefly on the recommendations for giving 
the cancer agency greater independence 
rather than recommending that the job be 
done by the National Institutes of Health. 
Dr. Clark. 

Dr. CLARK. Chairman Rogers, members of 
the Subcommittee: 

T believe that the Conquest of Cancer Act 
as passed by the Senate will give us effective 
administration with clearly defined author- 
ity and responsibility and will give us the 
mechanisms for a comprehensive national 
plan. When these exist, I believe that the 
Congress and the Administration will provide 
the necessary financial resources. 

The proposed bill would not terminate, 
interrupt or move the activities of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute (which would become 
the nucleus of the Cancer Authority); it 
would not fragment or isolate the cancer 
effort from other biomedical sciences; it 
would not minimize basic research or di- 
minish the emphasis on grants; it would not 
in any way threaten the basic scientists or 
the support of medical schools; but it would 
provide clearly defined authority and re- 
sponsibility; it would provide management, 
planning and budgetary independence; it 
would provide participation in the planning 
effort by the scientists who will be primarily 
involved in the execution of the effort; it 
would provide the mechanics for peer review 
without the inefficiencies and delays that 
exist today; and it would assure that the 
cancer effort retained whatever priority the 
Congress assigned to it and that the funds 
provided for the cancer effort were not used 
for the support of other programs, however 
meritorious, such as unrelated biomedical re- 
search in other fields and medical education. 

I would like to emphasize that our Panel 
is strongly of the view that the cancer effort 
should not be funded at the expense of other 
biomedical research or medical education. 
But the way to avoid this is not to divert 
funds appropriated to cancer to these pur- 
poses, but to use the cancer funds for cancer 
and look squarely at the funding needs of 
these other areas. 

When I speak of using cancer funds for the 
cancer effort, let me be clear that I am not 
talking about a limited programmatic or 
systems approach. Using cancer funds for the 
cancer effort would include greatly increased 
segments of grant-supported basic biomedi- 
cal research which are relevant or even pos- 
sibly relevant to cancer. But a qualified ad- 
visory board which includes eminent basic 
scientists can draw that line wisely and not 
narrowly, and it is not essential to the pro- 
tection of basic science or medical education 
that the boundaries of the cancer effort be 
defined by those whose primary interest is in 
areas other than cancer. 

Mr. ScuHMint. Thank you, Dr. Clark. 
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There is one further point in this connec- 
tion that I would like to make. You will hear 
the criticism made that the analogy to the 
splitting of the atom or the space program 
(where independent agencies were given the 
job) is not valid because we do not have the 
basic scientific knowledge in cancer that we 
had in those fields, and therefore this pro- 
gram is not a program of engineering imple- 
mentation of existing knowledge as those 
programs were. I assure you that the Panel 
was thoroughly aware of this distinction in 
making its recommendations, and we took it 
into full account. The valid analogy is not 
the scientific analogy but the organizational 
analogy. The cancer program, in order to 
succeed, needs the same independence in 
management, planning, budget presentation, 
and assessment of progress that those pro- 
grams needed, and in those respects the in- 
dependent authority analogy is a valid one. 

As this Committee knows, our Panel 
recommended an independent Cancer Au- 
thority. We reached that recommendation 
after much consideration only because we 
thought it was necessary to get the job done. 
No one who knows anything about either 
organization or government would seek other 
than for the most compelling reasons to 
create a new and independent authority, 
but to get the changes in organization that 
were needed and to get the changes in phil- 
osophy that were needed, we felt that an 
independent authority was necessary if we 
were going to carry out the Congressional 
mandate of making cancer a “national 
crusade.” 

We would have much preferred just to 
recommend more money and let it go at 
that. That would have been the simplest 
recommendation and would have met with 
no controversy or opposition, and would not 
have upset anyone. However, we did not feel 
it would be enough. Obviously, our second 
choice would have been to leave the present 
organizational structure, but strengthen it. 
However, we did not feel we could get the or- 
ganizational and philosophical changes 
necessary for clearly defined authority and 
responsibility and for a coherent overall 
program and program plan that way. That 
course would obviously retain the advantages 
of common direction, but it would not place 
the ultimate responsibility for the cancer 
program in the hands of people whose pri- 
mary interest is cancer. 

The competing considerations of independ- 
ence on the one hand and organizational 
symmetry on the other were very carefully 
weighed by the Panel and, in spite of what 
Senator Nelson said Thursday, by the mem- 
bers of the Senate, and the Panel and the 
Senate, after very careful study, overwhelm- 
ingly opted for the advantages of the inde- 
pendent agency. 

This of course met with strong opposition 
from the Director of the N.I-H. and he made 
his position clear in a memorandum to the 
Secretary of H.E.W. He also received the sup- 
port of many people in the scientific and bio- 
medical community, frequently those receiv- 
ing support from N.ILH., who thought, er- 
roneously I believe, that they saw a potential 
weakening of support for other biomedical 
sciences and medical education. For a time 
this opposition to an independent agency 
represented the official Administration view, 
and that explains some of the quotes from 
the Secretary that were referred to by Sena- 
tor Nelson. 

However, when the President got into the 
organizational question personally, he too de- 
cided that a greater degree of independence 
in management and planning was required 
for the cancer effort to achieve the effective- 
ness that he and the Congress desired. At the 
same time, he recognized the validity of the 
arguments for having the closest coordina- 
tion of all aspects of biomedical research. 
Accordingly, the President proposed that the 
cancer agency be within N.I.H., but that it 
have the degree of independence in manage- 
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ment, planning, budget presentation, and 
assessment of progress that is essential 
to the priority that is needed. Far from play- 
ing politics with this issue, he is, it seems to 
me, joining the Panel, the Senate and others 
in attempting to give the American people 
what they want: a priority for cancer and the 
most effective possible use of our scientific 
and technological skills to reduce the impact 
of this most dreaded of all diseases. 

We believe that this setup will work. I 
concur with the Secretary of H.E.W. that 
this gives us the best of the competing con- 
siderations—independence where independ- 
ence is needed and coordination with other 
biomedical science. The President and the 
Secretary of H.E.W. on the President's behalf 
will assure that the cancer effort is effec- 
tively and properly coordinated; he will make 
certain that there is no destructive competi- 
tion between cancer and the rest of biomedi- 
cal research; and the President and the Con- 
gress can assure that the cancer effort is not 
at the expense of other biomedical research 
or medical education. 

The ultimate decision on all cancer mat- 
ters does not need to be made by the Direc- 
tor of N.I.H. in order to avoid these evils. 
Independent management can result in bet- 
ter planning and performance, and even in 
more effective coordination, without every- 
body having the same immediate boss, so 
long as there is ultimately some authority— 
in this case the President—to see that the 
coordination and cooperation is effective. 

The most persistent attack on our orga- 
nizational recommendations comes from 
those who argue that the proposed cancer 
agency will fragment biomedical science and 
significantly weaken N.I.H. However, the 
overwhelming majority of the members of 
our Panel, many of whom worked closely 
with N.I.H. for years, are of the view that 
no weakening of the N.I.H. need result from 
giving the degree of independence provided 
in the legislation. Quality within N.I.H. need 
not be a function of size (in fact, the oppo- 
site is more often true), and the Congress 
and the Executive have the power to keep the 
very important role of N.I.H. as strong as 
they want it to be. They even have the power 
to put this program back under the head of 
the N.LH. once it is effectively planned and 
established if that seems a desirable course 
at some future time. 

Now I would like to call on Dr. Sidney 
Farber, distinguished lifelong researcher in 
cancer and cancer chemotherapy, and Direc- 
tor of Research at Children’s Cancer Re- 
search Foundation in Boston, to comment on 
the charge that this program will fragment 
biomedical science, Dr. Farber. 

Dr. FARBER. Mr. Chairman, members of the 
Subcommittee: 

As for the dangers of fragmenting bio- 
medical research, I believe the direct opposite 
ts true. Today there is no comprehensive and 
coherent overall plan for the conduct or the 
coordination of the cancer research program 
itself or for its coordination with other bio- 
medical research. The Panel recommenda- 
tions, strongly influenced on this point by the 
views of the Director of the National Cancer 
Institute, call for an overall plan to be 
generated primarily by a representative cross 
section of the best of the scientists who will 
be responsible for its implementation. The 
plan would then be carried out by mobilizing 
the cancer research potential of this nation. 
Total cancer centers would be supported in 
their research activities to the full extent of 
their potential, and segments of institutions 
such as medical schools, universities, and 
private resources, would be supported to the 
extent of their commitment to cancer re- 
search. A vast new national effort would be 
instituted under a coherent overall plan. 

In addition, our recommendations call for 
the kind of coordination of the effort which 
will enable the scientists at work on this 
program to know what other scientists are 
doing in the same and related fields. 
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“Pragmentation of medical research” is 
not necessarily related to common funding. 
Its avoidance depends upon the existence of 
a plan and the effectiveness of the coordi- 
nation thereunder. However, this has become 
a favorite phrase of those opposed to the 
independent management of the cancer ef- 
fort, although I have never seen it accom- 
panied by any analysis of the degree of frag- 
mentation that exists today or the effect of 
the recommended coordination under the 
new proposals. 

To avoid fragmentation we need improved 
coordination of relevant medical research 
and improved communication and informa- 
tion exchange among scientists at work on 
the cancer effort, and between cancer sci- 
entists and scientists in other related fields. 
This calls for a more effective use of modern 
technology than is currently employed in the 
cancer program. We must make effective use 
of electronic data processing, high-speed com- 
munication, closed circuit television and 
other modern technological tools to improve 
our communications and to accelerate our 
progress in this field. This is one area where 
we can make modern technology work for us 
in a field of vast human concern. 

We want to see the cancer effort organized 
so that the mission can be clearly defined as 
the conquest of cancer, and so that the man- 
agement, planning and coordination can be 
directed to that end, and the progress of the 
effort measured against that standard. This 
is the kind of changed emphasis that this 
great human cause requires. If the conquest 
of cancer is to be recognized as one of our 
highest national priorities, we must not be 
afraid of the organizational changes neces- 
sary to make it so. 

Mr. Scumupt. Thank you, Dr. Farber. 

Our second recommendation deals with the 
necessity for a comprehensive national plan 
for a coherent and systematic attack on 
cancer. This recommendation of the report 
has given rise in some quarters to the fear 
that we are taking an engineering or sys- 
tems approach that calls for only mission- 
oriented research and loses sight of the 
basic scientist’s potential contribution to the 
solution of the cancer problem. I would like 
to call on Dr. Mathilde Krim, a basic scien- 
tist herself who has done excellent work in 
virology at Memorial Sloan-Kettering Can- 
cer Center and who worked indefatigably 
as a member of our Panel, to comment on 
this aspect of the report. Dr. Krim. 

Dr. KRIM: Mr. Chairman, members of the 
Subcommittee: 

I deeply appreciate the opportunity to ap- 
pear before this Subcommittee and to com- 
ment on the recommendations of our Panel 
and; the legislation pending before your 
Committee, particularly S-1828. Our Panel 
was totally committed to preserving and 
strengthening the role of basic scientists in 
the cancer research effort. We must enhance 
and encourage the contributions of basic 
scientists to cancer research if we are to 
achieve the goals set forth in our report. 
Many of the areas of special promise in can- 
cer research still lie within the realm of basic 
biomedical science. As Dr. Holland has 
pointed out, there are sound reasons to be- 
lieve that answers of the utmost importance 
for the cancer problem now lie within the 
grasp of basic sicentists working on tumor 
viruses, on molecular controlled mechanisms 
of normal and tumor cells, and on the im- 
munology of cancer, to mention only a few 
examples, While there must be an escala- 
tion of applied research efforts, it is equally 
important that basic research must not be 
hampered or restricted. Accordingly, we have 
recommended an increase in grant-supported 
basic research and the S-1828 Bill embodies 
this emphasis as well as the use of a peer 
review system to evaluate quality and rele- 
vance of research proposals. 

Our recommendations for a national can- 
cer advisory board, including no fewer than 
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ten outstanding scientists and physicians, 
is intended to assure that the coordinated 
national program plan should, to the greatest 
possible extent, be generated by the volun- 
tary production and joint planning of the 
scientists who will be responsible for doing 
the work. Not only will the scientists on 
this board participate in the overall planning 
effort, but it is anticipated that task forces 
of scientists on particular subjects will par- 
ticipate in the more detailed planning in 
particular areas. 

Thus, with a heavy emphasis on grant 
support, with peer review and with maximum 
participation in the planning effort by the 
scientists best qualified in their respective 
fields, there is no question that basic science 
related to cancer will be enhanced and en- 
riched by this legislation rather than impeded 
as has been charged by some who have failed 
to grasp the thrust of the Panel recom- 
mendations and the proposed legislation aris- 
ing therefrom. As for basic biomedical 
science outside the cancer field, I have no 
doubt that it too will prosper. As more funds, 
better direction, and better planning comes 
to prevail the cancer area, the case for similar 
improvement in the support of other bio- 
medical science and medical education will 
be increasingly irresistible. 

Mr. Scumuipt. Thank you, Dr. Krim. Now I 
would like to call on Dr. Wendell Scott, the 
distinguished Clinical Professor of Radiology 
at Washington University, to conclude our 
presentation. Dr. Scott. 

Dr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, members of the 
Subcommittee. 

We all recognize that cancer is an im- 
placable foe, and no one wants to create false 
hopes or unwarranted expectations. Cancer 
is not a single disease, and it probably will 
not lend itself to a single form of immuniza- 
tion or a single cure. However, as we have 
seen, there are vast new insights which can 
manifest themselves in greatly extended 
cancer prevention and cancer cure. Today, 
we are already curing many cancers through 
surgery; radiotherapy and chemotherapy, 
and combinations of these treatments. A 
great many more cancers will be prevented 
and cured as a result of the work that will 
be done under this program. 

One by one the diseases which we identify 
as cancer will yield. Based on the new insights 
that exist today, there is no question in my 
mind that, if we make this effort now, and if 
we plan it, organize it, and fund it right, we 
will in a relatively short period of time make 
vast inroads on the cancer problem as we 
know it today. 

How better could we commence the reori- 
entation of our national priorities? Where 
could we find a better field in which to make 
our scientific capabilities work for us and 
for all humanity? 


SENATOR HATFIELD’S STATEMENTS 
AT FORESTRY HEARINGS 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senate Subcommittee on Public Lands 
has held three field hearings over the 
course of the summer on two forestry 
bills—Senator Mercatr’s Forest Lands 
Restoration and Protection Act and the 
American Forestry Act, which I intro- 
duced. I ask unanimous consent that my 
opening remarks at each of the hearings 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OPENING REMARKS ON S. 350 BY SENATOR 
MARK O. HATFIELD IN ATLANTA, GA. 


It is my personal pleasure to join my col- 
league, Senator Metcalf, as a participant in 
today’s hearings and as the legislative sponsor 
of S-350, the American Forestry Act. I am 
especially delighted that the Honorable 
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Jimmy Carter, Governor of Georgia, is with 
us, as he is certainly one of the South’s 
leading conservation statesmen. 

The importance of forest resources to our 
society is growing, and during the last several 
years interest has soared. This enormous 
resource occupies over one-third of the land 
surface of the United States and directly 
effects the lives of all of us. Problems in the 
proper management of forest resources, rang- 
ing from housing for the poor to preserva- 
tion of amenities, have been developing with 
an increasing speed and intensity. 

Much of this problem stems from the fact 
that as a nation, we have persisted in a 
frontier attitude toward forest conservation 
long after the frontier has passed. Pioneer 
public policies forged during the conserva- 
tion crusade at the turn of the century are 
proving to be inadequate to meet today’s 
rapidly changing conditions in the United 
States. What is needed now is “Conserva- 
tion’s Second Wave’’-—a wave which relates 
forest resources to the realities of human 
welfare, now and in the future. 

There are some hard social, economic, and 
biological questions which will need to be 
answered if the second wave is to set a 
publicly acceptable course in forest conser- 
vation. Some of these are: How can we sup- 
ply increased quantities of timber resources 
for housing to accommodate population in- 
creases and, at the same time, clean up the 
slums and ghettos of urban and rural 
America; how can we add to the vitally 
needed outdoor recreational facilities for 
use by our citizens, particularly those rea- 
sonably close to home; how can we improve 
environmental performance so that our na- 
tion’s forest can produce both physical and 
spiritual benefits? 

I am especially concerned about the social 
unrest in America, particularly in the cities. 
Here are the majority of over 30 million 
Americans who still live below the official 
poverty level—the blue collar worker, the 
struggling racial and ethnic groups. 

The problem of “. . . ill-housed Ameri- 
cans .. .” identified by Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt in the 1930's persists into today’s 
affluent society. 

Growth and progress is the answer. S, 350, 
the American Forestry Act, is the road of 
today and the future. It looks ahead to a 
better America. 

We need to test America as it has never 
been tested before in forest conservation: 
To develop the methods and means to bring 
down the cost of forest products to the point 
where more people can afford to buy them; 
to create more jobs at higher pay levels; to 
make outdoor recreation available to more 
people; to provide more forest amenities 
cherished by our society, including an im- 
proved environment with clear streams, 
wildlife, pure and stable productive soils. 

My interest in forestry is not casual or of 
short duration, but a matter of a lifetime. 
I was reared in a forest dependent com- 
munity and later served for eight years as 
Oregon's Governor. During my two terms, 
I actively supported and participated in the 
productive restoration of the 350,000 acre 
Tillamook Burn, one of the largest rehabili- 
tation programs in our Nation’s history. The 
action was locally sponsored and directed. 
Today the “Burn” is a vigorous sea of grow- 
ing trees. Trees for the future, but in the 
meantime producing a vast array of benefits 
today for people in terms of stable soil, 
pure water, wildlife habitat and an abun- 
dance of recreation of all kinds. In the fall 
of the year, it is one of Oregon’s most popu- 
lar areas for recreational hunting. 

With this as a brief background, last July 
I circulated over 500 copies of my first work- 
ing draft of the American Forestry Act of 
1971. This draft went to conservationists, in- 
dustrialists, educators, scientific researchers, 
governmental groups, state foresters and to 
the general public. I wanted my bill to have 
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the benefit of the widest possible exposure 
to public thought and comment from all 
segments before introducing it in Congress. 

The response from all quarters was imme- 
diate and overwhelming. From border to bor- 
der, coast to coast, the suggestions poured 
into my office by telephone, telegrams and 
by mail. And, they kept coming. For several 
months, my staff and I carefully studied the 
vast amount of information, suggestions, and 
comments. Generally speaking, conservation- 
ists wanted more elbow room for recreational 
development and wilderness preservation, 
while industrialists felt strongly that the 
problems of timber supply should receive 
first consideration. 

Many persons are here today who helped 
in this initial effort. I want to acknowledge 
their help and support. It formed the basis 
of S. 350, the American Forestry Act. 

In January of this year, I introduced S. 350, 
the American Forestry Act, to Congress and 
again my proposed legislation was widely cir- 
culated for comment. Next, I requested legis- 
lative field hearings. 

There should be no doubt about the legis- 
lative thrust of my bill, S. 350, the American 
Forestry Act. The intent of this legislation is 
to restore the productive potential through 
the reforestation of public and private lands; 
to increase the intensity of scientific forest 
management, particularly on public lands 
now badly trailing because of lack of invest- 
ment capital; to fuel lagging research and 
educational efforts; to add to our national 
inventory many more recreation areas, scenic 
vistas and other amenities, including soli- 
tude; and, most important of all, really doing 
something in terms of environmental im- 
provement by restoring denuded and ne- 
glected land to forest growth—as the new 
forest soon provides an improved habitat for 
fish and wildlife, and new sources of fresh, 
pure air. 

With respect to the reforestation, I direct 
special attention to Title II, Forestry Incen- 
tives of my S. 350 bill. Here is the action sec- 
tion to reforest State and private lands. The 
Southern Forest Resource Council has dra- 
matically illustrated the need for this pro- 
gram in the “South's Third Forest.” I know 
personally of similar needs in my home State 
of Oregon. 

The programs of the past have quite obvi- 
ously not worked. The American Forestry 
Association reports that four and one-half 
million people own or control 200 million 
acres of small non-industrial forestland. A 
major portion of this acreage is located in the 
Southern States. Most of it requires upgrad- 
ing in forest management. Herein lies the 
challenge for improvement. The Southern 
Forest Resource Analysis said: 

“. . . that the greatest need is to mate- 
rially increase growth of 72 million acres of 
average and better sites belonging to a great 
number of private owners. Pew of these own- 
ers are now practicing forestry because of the 
small size of individual tracts, lack of imme- 
diate return on forestry investments, lack of 
knowledge, interest or money. Taxation ts 
often a further deterrent. Obviously, incen- 
tives should be strengthened and educational 
and technical help expanded. First and fore- 
most is some form of financial assistance for 
landowners of moderate means. Outright sub- 
sidy is not generally acceptable and does not 
seem necessary. Cost-sharing is the most 
desirable alternative.” 

My American Forestry Act, S. 350, aims di- 
rectly at this problem. It does it through 
decentralization of controls to local govern- 
ment. This is not a new idea. This is how 
effective forestry has traditionally worked. 
It places a trust responsibility in people at 
the local level for the wise use and expendi- 
ture of federal funds. It avoids the use of 
coercive power as an inducement for prog- 
ress. 


Double the amount of softwood timber 
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will be needed by year 2000. The 200 million 
acres of small non-industrial land will go 
far toward closing the forecasted supply- 
demand gap. 

Action must be started now to upgrade 
the small non-industrial forest lands. The 
vehicle to do this is my American Forestry 
Act, S-350. 

There should be no question that legisla- 
tive directions on forestry matters is forth- 
coming in the very near future and it will 
be comprehensive—not in piecemeal and 
often unrelated chunks. Each of us has a 
direct responsibility to make sure that the 
new legislation will achieve the desired na- 
tional goals and I am confident that my 
American Forestry Act of 1971 is the legis- 
lation which is now needed by our Nation. 


OPENING REMARKS ON S. 350 IN 
PORTLAND, OREG. 

This is the second in a series of hearings 
concerning the goals and policies of this na- 
tion with regard to its existing and potential 
forest resources. 

At the July 23 hearing in Atlanta, Georgia, 
on the American Forestry Act, I mentioned 
that problems in the management of forest 
resources, ranging from housing of the poor 
to the preservation of amenities, were de- 
veloping with increasing speed and intensity. 
That much of this results from the fact 
that as a nation we have persisted in a 
frontier attitude toward forest conservation 
long after the frontier had passed. What we 
need for the 70's is “Conservation's Second 
Wave”"—a wave which relates forest resources 
to the realities of human welfare, now and 
in the future. 

The dynamics of the “Second Wave” sur- 
faced at Atlanta. Over eighty witnesses ap- 
peared during a day long hearing before a 
packed house. 

I am confident that new forestry legisla- 
tion is forthcoming soon by the Congress. 
The choice seems to be narrowing down to 
& matter of preference for one of the several 
bills offered. Oregon’s economy and Oregon’s 
environment have an important stake in the 
results of this legislative choice. 

My American Forestry Act, S. 350, is the 
kind of forestry legislation which I believe 
is needed by Oregon and our Nation. It is 
comprehensive—not the single treatment of 
only one aspect of the forestry problem, no 
matter how attractive that single issue might 
be. 

S. 350 is action legislation. It provides for 
the productive restoration of denuded forest 
lands through accelerated reforestation 
measures; the improvement of environ- 
mental quality, including air, water and 
scenery; the construction of additional forest 
recreation sites; supporting badly lagging 
forest research efforts; accelerating con- 
servation education for our youth, and tech- 
nical assistance for the small forestland 
owners; providing public participation for 
the first time at the point where resource 
decisions are being made by creating a public 
policy advisory board. It provides a source 
of additional funding, not only for increas- 
ing the intensity of management on fed- 
eral lands, but for such other important pur- 
poses including the enhancement of the en- 
vironment, development of recreational facil- 
ities, improvement of fish and wildlife hab- 
itat, development of range forage, and sta- 
Dilization of soils; and the protection of 
“de facto” wilderness areas pending deter- 
mination of their best use. 

At the Atlanta hearing on S. 350, testimony 
by conservationists Indicated there may be 
need for further consideration of S. 350’s 
language to assure that “de facto” wilder- 
nesses are properly safeguarded. I am con- 
sidering such changes in my bill, 

You will notice that public participation 


has marked each step in the legislative de- 
velopment of the American Forestry Act. On 


July 2, 1970, for example, I circulated over 
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500 copies of the first working draft to con- 
servationists, industrialists, educators, re- 
searchers, governmental agencies, state for- 
esters, and to the general public. I wanted 
my bill to have the benefit of the widest pos- 
sible exposure to public thought and com- 
ment from all segments of our society before 
its introduction to the Congress. 

The many comments received during the 
ensuing months provided basic information 
for the reformation of the working draft. 
Last January, I introduced S, 350 in Con- 
gress and it again was widely circulated. Next, 
I requested these regional hearings for At- 
Ianta, Portland, and Syracuse. Additional 
hearings may be held Inter this year in 
Washington, D.C. 

My American Forestry Act places program 
control with local government. Decentraliza- 
tion of authority is how effective forestry 
has always worked. It puts a trust responsi- 
bility in people at the local level for effective 
action. In Oregon, we have one of the na- 
tion's outstanding examples. The living, 
green sea of vigorously growing trees cover- 
ing 350,000 acres of the former Tillamook 
Burn demonstrates the kind of local action 
which gets results and which is now needed 
on a national scale. 

We know that trees planted today will 
produce future supplies of wood. But what 
is frequently overlooked is the tremendous 
environmental impact of reforesting denuded 
lands. The program actions proposed by S. 
350 will not only provide future wood sup- 
plies, but in the meantime will produce a 
vast array of environmental benefits for pec- 
ple in terms of pure air, clear water, stable 
soils, wildlife habitat, improved scenery and 
an abundance of recreation of all kinds. 

While this kind of a “public” environment 
is always important to our society, we must 
not neglect what amounts to the “personal” 
or “private” environment in which our citi- 
zens spend most of their lives. The “pri- 
vate” environment concerns the home and 
its immediate surroundings which is crili- 
cally important to urban life. 

Before a Congressional Committee, Walter 
Washington, Mayor of the city of Washing- 
ton, D.C. said: 

“. . . it is possible that many of our poor 
and needy families that may never be able 
to get to the scenic beauty of our great trees 
would be able, rather, to get the exposure 
by looking at cabinets and walls of wood in 
a decent home in a decent environment in 
the cities of America. It appears to me, Mr. 
Chairman, that this is part of our American 
dream ...” 

Washington's Mayor was speaking about 
the thirty million Americans who still live 
below the official poverty level—and many 
in the blue collar worker category. Poor 
living conditions in these places are the 
prime source of social unrest in the larger 
cities of America. It seems to me that these 
people are entitled to something more in 
today’s affluent society. 

Oregon can do much toward solving the 
nation’s housing problem. Oregon has the 
timber inventory and the ability to grow 
trees, an installed manufacturing capability, 
and the technical “know-how” to produce an 
abundance of building materials suitable 
for the construction of low-cost housing. 
Gifford Pinchot, the first Chief of the Forest 
Service, said: 

“, . . the rightful use and purpose of our 
natural resources is to make the people 
strong and well, able and wise, well-taught, 
well-housed, full of knowledge and initiative, 
with equal opportunity for all and special 
privilege for none . . .” 

Growth and progress is what Pinchot had 
in mind. Payrolis and playgrounds is what 
I have in mind, Pinchot knew the future 
lay in the proper management of our forest 
resources so that they would produce an 
abundance of the kind of products needed by 


our Society. 
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Title III of S. 350, the American Forestry 
Act, established the “Forest Land Manage- 
ment Fund” to fuel the intensive manage- 
ment of federal forest lands and enhance our 
environment. 

The pedestrian pace of past actions is no 
longer acceptable. We must do better in 
managing our forest resources. The Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet Committee on Economic 
Policy in its report of June, 1970, recognizes 
the need to do better with our forest re- 
sources. This report states: 

“The national forest cut can be expanded 
through investment in more intensive man- 
agement. An increase of seven bililon board 
feet (international log scale) in annual tim- 
ber harvest is believed to be attainable by 
1978 without impairing sustained yield and 
environmental objectives if properly planned 
and financed.” 

The major share of this additional timber 
harvest is expected to come from the na- 
tional forests of the Pacific Northwest, and 
its harvest must be done “. . . without im- 
pairing sustained yield and environmental 
objectives...” 

What would this increased timber supply 
mean to Oregon and its economy? 

Employment of more people in timber 
harvesting; employment of more people in 
manufacturing forest products; and, em- 
ployment of more people transporting and 
marketing finished products. 

The “Forest Land Management Fund” does 
more than just provide for additional sus- 
tained yield, environmentally sound harvest, 
additional national forest timber. It is also 
the source of funding for reforestation and 
development; the restoration and enhance- 
ment of the environment; the construction of 
outdoor recreation facilities; the development 
of fish and wildlife habitat; the production 
of forage; the management of soil, water, air 
and scenery; and expanded forest land 
research. 

In talking to the Society of American For- 
esters in Bend, Oregon, on May 7, I said: 

“,.. While the national budget for forest 
research from all sources barely exceeds $50 
mililon annually, it should be increased by 
ten to twenty times immediately, and much 
moreinthelongrun.. .” 

The American Forestry Act is designed to 
correct this serious deficiency. 

I know S. 350’s provision for a “Forest 
Land Management Fund” will work, In Ore- 
gon, the O & C receipt sharing is an outstand- 
ing example in the wise use of funds for 
capital intensive forest management. This 
cooperative approach between the O & C 
counties of Western Oregon and the Bureau 
of Land Management has worked extraor- 
dinarily well for about twenty years.O & C 
county investments now total in excess of 
$130 million. Here is an example of the bene- 
ficial results obtained by Federal and local 
government working together. 

I cannot and will not accept a “status 
quo” as a solution to Oregon’s economic and 
environmental problems. “Zero growth” is 
not a solution for Oregon or for our Nation, 
nor will it solve any environmental problems. 
My American Forestry Act is written to 
underscore my faith in the wise manage- 
ment of forest resources. It embodies the 
proved principles of sustained yield and 
multiple use. 

Your comments on S. 350 are invited, either 
through your testimony today or by writing 
to me. 


Thank you. 


OPENING REMARKS ON S. 350 By SENATOR 
Marx O. HATFIELD IN SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

It is a special pleasure to be here today 
on the main campus of the State University 
College of Forestry. I have known about this 
great college and its talented faculty and 
staff for a number of years. It is an acknowl- 
edged leader in forest conservation. For more 
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than half a century, it has been devoted to 
the advancement of the science of forestry 
through instruction, research and public 
service. Indeed, as recently as last November, 
my office participated in the National Policy 
Conference on Timber Supply convened by 
the college in Harriman, New York. 

I am particularly delighted today to renew 
my long and personal friendship with Profes- 
sor Russell E. Getty. We have worked to- 
gether on a number of very complex and sen- 
sitive forest resource and environmental 
problems for several decades. Also, Dr. Paul 
Graves has frequently been very helpful in 
providing specific advice on special conserva- 
tion problems and has authored a number of 
valuable studies on forest resources in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

Today's hearing is the third in a series of 
regional hearings on S-350, the American 
Forestry Act of 1971, and S—1734, the Forest 
Lands Restoration and Protection Act of 1971. 
Other hearings on these bills have been held 
in Atlanta, Georgia, and Portland, Oregon. 
Presently being considered is a fourth hear- 
ing to be held in Washington, D.C. 

I have expressed my belief that the course 
of forest conservation has changed greatly 
over these pioneer public policies forged by 
Teddy Roosevelt during the conservation 
crusade at the turn of the century. I have 
said that what we need for today and for our 
country’s future is to get started on “Con- 
servation’s Second Wave’—a wave which di- 
rectly relates forest resources to human 
progresses, spiritually and physically. 

With increasing dismay, I have observed 
the widening split between those advocating 
wise use of forest land resources and those 
favoring preservation. In the struggle for 
position, philosophies have hardened as each 
group seeks to ally the public with its causes. 
What should be done? 

It seems to me that the time has arrived 
for both groups to moderate their differences 
and select a course which will provide the 
social and economic benefits needed by pres- 
ent and future generations of Americans. 

The intent of the American Forestry Act 
is to restore the productive potential through 
the reforestation of public and private lands; 
to increase the intensity of scientific forest 
management, particularly on public lands 
now badly trailing because of lack of invest- 
ment capital; to fuel lagging research and 
educational efforts; to add to our national 
inventory many more recreation areas, scenic 
vistas and other amenities, including soli- 
tude; and most important of all, really doing 
something in terms of environmental im- 
provement by restoring denuded and ne- 
glected land to forest growth—as the new 
forest soon provides an improved habitat for 
fish and wildlife, and new sources of fresh, 
pure air. 

My American Forestry Act is not “special 
interest” legislation. S-350 was written by me 
with staff assistance under my personal di- 
rection, I am not beholden to any group or 
organization for special help or services. 

Once drafted, however, I wanted the pub- 
lic’s advice on the merits of my S-350 legisla- 
tive proposal. It is for this reason that I have 
sent copies of the first working draft to over 
five hundred conservationists, industrialists, 
educators, researchers, governmental agen- 
cies, state forestry officials, and the general 
public—from border to border and coast to 
coast. 

The public responded and hundreds of 
letters provided new source information for 
the revision of the first working draft. Last 
January, I introduced the American Forestry 
Act of 1971 to Congress and, again, copies of 
the bill, S-350, were widely circulated. Next, 
I requested public hearings for Atlanta, Port- 
land, and Syracuse. 

Briefly, here are some of the principles 
which I have embodied in S-350, the Ameri- 
can Act of 1971, to guide “Conser- 
vation’s Second Wave”: 
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8-350 is a reaffirmation of the principles of 
multiple-use and sustained-yield. 

8-350 provides comprehensive legislative 
coverage to take care of an array of forest 
resource problems which have arisen and are 
now acute. It avoids the pitfall of piecemeal 
dealing with forest land resources. 

S-350 provides maximum opportunity for 
local decision making with respect to forest 
resource programs. The planning and the 
conduct of forestry programs, seeks “grass 
roots” participation. 

5-350 provides a close working relationship 
between Federal and local government. 

S-350 provides for an executive level policy 
advisory board to consider forest resource 
problems. For the first time in the history of 
forest conservation, representative council 
will be available for guidance at the point 
where top policy decisions are made. 

S-350 provides the foundation for economic 
growth and social progress for present and 
future generations of Americans. 

The great challenge of the “Second Wave” 
is to reconcile and reforest America—to 
reconcile factional differences in National 
goals and objectives and to reforest the rural 
countryside for the lasting benefit of our 
citizens. 

I find it very difficult to accept the fact 
that there are about 36 million acres of non- 
stocked and 76 million acres of poorly stocked 
commercial forest land lying fallow and 
neglected in the United States, particularly 
in view of forecasted timber shortages, rec- 
reational shortages, environmental deficien- 
cies, etc. Much of this area is occupied by 
brush or other tree-inhibiting vegetation. 
Three-fourths of this non-stocked land is lo- 
cated in the East—primarily in the Lake 
States and Eastern Gulf region. Reforestation 
of these lands would immediately restore the 
flow of benefits, including the production of 
added supplies of timber for the future. 

This is why Title II of S-350 provides for 
a National program of reforestation of state 
and private non-industrial forest lands. This 
is where our major problem is. Past solutions 
have not worked, and the problem has grown 
apace. 

Time after time the Forest Service has ex- 
pressed its dissatisfaction with the quality 
and quantity aspects of its management of 
national forest lands. They have wanted to 
practice a higher level of scientific forest 
management, yet the constraints of man- 
power and money literally chained them to 
the “oxen cart.” Thus, the Forest Service be- 
came a poor follower rather than the na- 
tional leader as visualized by Gifford Pinchot. 

This sad state of affairs was recognized by 
President Nixon when he said on June 19, 
1970, in reporting the findings of a special 
task force: 

“The Secretaries of Agriculture and In- 
terior should formulate plans to improve 
the level and quality of management of for- 
est lands under their jurisdiction in order 
to permit increased harvest of softwood tim- 
ber consistent with sustained yield, environ- 
mental quality and multiple use objec- 
tives. .. . such plans should take cognizance 
of the increased requirements for timber to 
meet our housing goals. They should be de- 
veloped in consultation with the Council on 
Environmental Quality with the aim of not 
only protecting but also enhancing the qual- 
ity of the environment in our forest lands. 
Any additional funding required for the ex- 
ecution of these plans will be reviewed by the 
Bureau of the Budget in relation to overall 
national priorities.” 

The required plans have been made, but 
the traditional curbs remain to shackle pro- 
gress. This is the reason Title III of S-350 
mandates establishment of a “Forest Land 
Management Fund.” It is for the deposit of 
receipts as the source of additional money 
for forest management purposes. These funds 
will permit the improvement of the forest 
environment and more timber for housing. 
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These funds also are available for such im- 
portant and beneficial purposes as: 

The management of the forest land en- 
vironment, including reforestation and en- 
hancement, 

The restoration of forest growth through 
planting and seeding, 

The development of outdoor recreation, 

The management and development of fish 
and wildlife habitat, 

The management and development of range 
forage, 

The management of soil, water, air quality 
and scenery, and 

Forestry research in all fields, 

The forest environment is protected by S- 
350 in three specific ways; by requiring con- 
tractors or permitees as a condition for their 
use of federal forest land, to repair any en- 
vironmental damage resulting from their 
operations; by providing a source of funds 
for the restoration and enhancement of the 
environment; and through a national pro- 
gram of reforestation. 

In talking to the Society of American For- 
esters in Oregon last May, I said: 

“_.. while the national budget for forestry 
research from all sources exceeds $50 million 
annually, it should be increased by ten to 
twenty times immediately, and much more 
in the long run...” 

In looking over the ways of stimulating 
research, I found the McIntire-Stennis Co- 
operative Forestry Research Act of 1965 pro- 
vided the kind of an avenue whereby re- 
search could be rapidly and effectively ex- 
panded. Over sixty University-type institu- 
tions and nine hundred people are imme- 
diately available. They are ready and willing 
to take on new levels of research responsibil- 
ity. 

There are some other very important areas 
where S-350 provides added stimulus. Tech- 
nical assistance, as an example, has lagged 
far behind today’s need. Most of the four 
and 4% million small land owners controlling 
about 300 million acres of forest land rarely 
receive technical forestry help of any kind, 
nor do many of them even know where to 
write or call for such services. 

Directly related to this is the urgent need 
for better forest resources education, par- 
ticularly for young people in the lower grade 
levels. I have no doubt that a great deal of 
the resource problems we face today result 
from the lack of understanding or apprecia- 
tion of ecological and environmental rela- 
tionships and how these apply to the man- 
agement of our great forest resources. 

Much has been written and said recently 
about protecting “de facto” type wilderness 
on federal land pending determination of its 
best use. The problem arises from one group's 
fears that faster road building and timber 
harvest jeopardizes remaining wilderness 
values; another group considers action of 
this kind to be a lock-up of needed timber 
resources. 

Title V of S-350 legislates protection of 
“de facto” wilderness areas from any phys- 
ical disturbance of natural conditions pend- 
ing resolution of appropriate use. At the 
Atlanta hearing, suggestions were received 
which might strengthen the intent of this 
provision. The entire matter is now under 
careful study. 

The American Forestry Act also seeks de- 
velopment of more recreation areas situated 
closer to population centers. It is the inner 
city people who quite probably are most in 
need of an outdoor recreational experience, 
but rarely get the opportunity. There are 
many suitable areas of private forest land 
close in which can be leased for recreational 
use during the period of timber growth. 
S-350 authorized payment of the full costs 
for this kind of recreational development. 

We know that trees planted today produce 
future supplies of wood. But what frequent- 
ly may be overlooked is the major environ- 
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mental enhancement of restoring denuded 
or poorly stocked forest land. The program 
actions proposed by S-350 will not only pro- 
vide future wood supplies, but in the mean- 
time—almost immediately—will supply pure 
air, clear water, stable soils, fish and wild- 
life habitat, improved scenery, and an 
ebundance of renewed recreational oppor- 
tunities. 

A part of the cycle of plant life includes 
the harvest of mature timber which in turn 
furnishes still another kind of environ- 
mental benefit, but this of a different kind. 
Our homes and their immediate surround- 
ings form a “personal” or “private’’ environ- 
ment wherein we spend most of our lifetime. 
This is a critically important environment 
to our society. It is here where we must try 
to improve our conditions for about thirty 
million Americans who live in ghettos, in 
shoddy housing, and often are frustrated 
by rats. To shuffle the problem off in terms 
of substitute building materials filling the 
gap is to be completely unrealistic. There 
are no building materials comparable to the 
economic and physical attributes of wood— 
not in the development stage nor in the test 
tube—to fulfill this critically important 
social need. 

I am confident that new forestry legisla- 
tion is forthcoming by the Congress. As 
matters stand, it seems to be narrowing 
down to a choice between the several bills 
which have been offered. 

My American Forestry Act, S-350, is the 
kind of forward-looking legislation which I 
feel is needed by our Nation. It provides a 
basis for growth and progress. It helps fulfill 
the American dream of home and family. 


EDUCATION REVENUE SHARING 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the Educa- 
tion Revenue Sharing Act of 1971 (S. 
1669) represents a major effort by the 
administration to make Federal aid for 
elementary and secondary education 
more responsive to the needs of the 
States and localities. The bill would im- 
plement the proposals made by the Pres- 
ident in his special message of last 
April 6. Hearings on the bill will begin 
shortly before the Education Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The case for education revenue shar- 
ing was cogently stated by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Education for External 
Relations, Charles B. Saunders, Jr., in 
a recent speech in Manchester, N.H., at 
a seminar for State legislative leaders. 
S. 1669, he notes, calls for a necessary 
redirection of the Federal role in ele- 
mentary and secondary education, end- 
ing the proliferation of categorical pro- 
grams and giving the States and local 
school districts greater responsibility and 
authority to meet their own educational 
needs. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Saunders’ speech, entitled ‘Another 
Look at Education Revenue Sharing,” 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANOTHER LOOK AT EDUCATION REVENUE 

SHARING 
You are all well aware of the national de- 


bate taking place on the issue of revenue 
sharing, and the potential significance of 


this proposal for State and local govern- 
ments. President Nixon’s $5 billion General 
Revenue Sharing proposal is now the focus 
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of hearings, and we are optimistic about the 
prospects for action on this far-reaching leg- 
islation during the 92d Congress. 

You are equally aware of the fundamental 
nature of the debate. General Revenue Shar- 
ing would not only provide critically-needed 
fiscal relief, it would strengthen and rein- 
vigorate State and local government, thus 
restoring confidence in the basic institutions 
of the Federal system at a time of widespread 
disenchantment with its capacity to meet 
national needs. 

Revenue Sharing, of course, is not a new 
concept. Such fundamental issues cannot be 
decided overnight, and the approaching cli- 
max of the debate is the outcome of a decade 
of discussion, The idea has long been advo- 
cated by leaders in both political parties— 
by both their 1964 Presidential candidates, 
and by both their platforms in 1968. Now the 
idea's time has come and the President's 
General Revenue Sharing proposal is ap- 
proaching a point of national decision. 

However, an important element of the 
President’s recommendations has not yet re- 
ceived sufficient public attention or congres- 
sional scrutiny. Complementary to General 
Revenue Sharing, and integral to the total 
package of governmental reforms proposed 
by the President, are his Special Revenue 
Sharing proposals in six broad functional 
areas: transportation, manpower, law en- 
forcement, urban community development, 
rural development, and education. While 
General Revenue Sharing would correct the 
fiscal mismatch between States and localities, 
where the needs for service are rapidly out- 
pacing revenues, and the Federal government 
with its faster-growing revenue base, Special 
Revenue Sharing would correct the complex 
and inefficient way Federal assistance is pro- 
vided, consolidating literally hundreds of 
categorical programs into broader areas of 
national concern, freeing states and localities 
from a maze of bureaucratic red tape and 
permitting them far greater freedom to đe- 
ter nine their own priorities and how to meet 
them, 

I submit that the implications of Special 
Revenue Sharing are as important as Gen- 
eral Revenue Sharing—even though they 
have not received anywhere near the atten- 
tion and are, for reasons of committee juris- 
diction, outside the scope of the current de- 
bate. For while General Revenue Sharing 
offers the prospect of significantly increased 
Federal assistance, Special Revenue Sharing 
offers a far more effective mechanism for 
states and localities to use those Federal 
funds. The reform and revitalization of the 
Federal system will not be accomplished by 
money, unless the funds are accompanied 
by reform of the decisionmaking process 
which restores the authority of the state 
and local governments—and that is what 
Special Revenue Sharing is designed to do. 

My purpose, then, is to underline the role 
of Special Revenue Sharing in the Pres- 
ident’s total strategy for governmental re- 
form, and to emphasize that the impor- 
tance of achieving these reforms must not 
be forgotten in the wake of mounting pres- 
sures for national action on General Rev- 
enue Sharing. 

I will focus my remarks on Education 
Revenue Sharing, for several reasons. Of 
the six Special Revenue Sharing proposals, 
education best illustrates the desirability 
and need for the reforms intended. Educa- 
tion is the highest budgetary priority— 
claiming some 41 percent of state and local 
revenues. It involves the most sensitive re- 
lationships between the citizen, his schools, 
and his government at the local, state, and 
Federal levels. In education, of all the six 
fields of Special Revenue Sharing, existing 
Federal programs are the most complex. In 
this field, there is widespread recognition of 
the need for fundamental reforms. Yet 
curiously, the significance of Education 
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Revenue Sharing as a catalyst for these re- 
forms has been generally overlooked and 
underestimated. 

Education Revenue Sharing calls for a re- 
direction of the Federal role in elementary 
and secondary education; a redirection which 
becomes more urgently necessary with each 
new categorical program enacted—and not a 
day goes by in Congress without the intro- 
duction of several bills which would add fur- 
ther narrow, special categories of Federal as- 
sistance to deal with particular educational 
problems. Over the last dozen years, these 
programs have proliferated to the point 
where they severely restrict the capacity of 
the states and localities to deal with their 
own educational problems. 

The categorical approach dates back to 
1917 and the Vocational Education Act, but 
it was not until 1958 that the National De- 
fense Education Act established the pattern 
for Federal aid to education. In response to 
identified needs for strengthened programs 
in science, mathematics, and foreign lan- 
guages, the NDEA established a series of pro- 
grams designed to encourage more young 
Americans to pursue studies and acquire 
skills in fields considered vital to the national 
defense, In subsequent years a broader range 
of national educational needs were identified, 
and Congress passed in rapid succession a 
series of laws providing special help for the 
disadvantaged, for the handicapped, to train 
more teachers, to modernize vocational and 
technical education, and to provide more 
books, equipment, and technology. 

There is no question that these programs 
have had an enormous and beneficial im- 
pact on American education. The question is, 
how long can we continue to add more cate- 
gories to the existing complex structure? The 
U.S. Office of Education already administers 
more than 100 categorical programs affecting 
elementary and secondary education, voca- 
tional education, and post-secondary edu- 
cation, Some of the programs affect each of 
these major areas at the same time, To com- 
Plicate the picture further, at least 26 other 
Federal agencies also administer significant 
categorical programs affecting the schools 
and colleges. 

‘The problems created by this proliferation 
of programs are best known to educators at 
the local level. Suppose a school superin- 
tendent wants to upgrade the program at 
an elementary school in a low-income area. 
He could obtain assistance under Title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act (for school districts with high concen- 
trations of disadvantaged children), of inno- 
vative programs), and under various parts of 
several other acts and titles covering every- 
thing from teacher workshops to educational 
research. 

In theory, these laws offer the potential 
for significant support of the local superin- 
tendent’s program. Unfortunately, however, 
each categorical program requires a separate 
application—often to separate bureaus of the 
Office of Education. In most cases interim 
approval at the State level is necessary. Some 
programs require matching funds. Some only 
ask an acceptable project proposal for ap- 
proval: others approve projects on a highly 
competitive basis. And each categorical pro- 
gram has its own complicated set of regula- 
tions, guidelines, and reporting requirements. 

These requirements make it difficult for 
even the most affluent and best-staffed school 
district to put together a coherent package 
of Federal assistance. For smaller, poorer sys- 
tems, the task is simply impossible. Just 
keeping informed of the array of programs 
available, how to apply for them, when, and 
where has come to be an impossible under- 
taking for any local school superintendent 
unless he has professional assistance, 

A recent computer analysis has revealed 
the extent to which OE programs have pro- 
liferated: there are currently 38 separate 
authorizations in support of instruction, 37 
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in support of low-income pupils, and 22 in 
support of reading instruction. If these sepa- 
rate p are combined into one broader 
heading—instruction of low-income students 
in reading—there are no fewer than 13 dif- 
ferent categorical authorizations. 

Growing problems with the categorical 
approach to Federal aid are also increasingly 
apparent at the state level, where the paper- 
work required is staggering. A typical state 
plan for a single formula grant program is 
several hundred pages long and takes thou- 
sands of man-hours to prepare. States often 
establish separate units to do this work for 
programs and projects that are Federally 
funded, because of their requirements for 
individual auditing and reporting. These 
units and their personnel are counterparts— 
reproductions on a smaller scale of the units 
that administer the programs in the Office 
of Education. They frequently work more 
closely with OE than with their own agencies, 
managing their Federal funds in isolation 
from state resources that are available for 
the same purposes—and isolated, too, from 
other Federally-assisted programs. This 
fragmentation, of course, only diminishes the 
possibility of comprehensive, coordinated 
educational planning at the State level. 

Some of the other problems resulting from 
the proliferation of categorical programs may 
seem ludicrous, but they are very real to 
State and local officials. One employee of a 
State department of education receives 17 
checks each payday, because his time is 
apportioned among 17 Federally-funded pro- 
grams. The monitoring procedures necessary 
to assure that personnel and equipment 
charged to one program are not used for 
other purposes may make it impossible for a 
secretary working for one progam to use a 
typewriter purchased for another, or a book- 
keeping machine purchased with categorical 
funds may remain idle while other non- 
Federal units of the same office are using 
hand ledgers. 

At both the State and local levels, paper- 
work involved in project grant applications 
sometimes results in administrative costs 
that actually exceed the amount of the 
eventual grant. Furthermore, because there 
is no “need factor” in the allotment formula 
for most categorical programs, they actually 
increase inequities in the distribution of 
Federal funds—particularly in the case of 
project grant programs which favor prosper- 
ous school districts which can hire skilled 
proposal writers, and discriminate against 
poorer districts which cannot. (The sugges- 
tion has been made, not entirely in jest, 
that project grants should only be awarded 
to those districts submitting the worst 
applications, since they are obviously in 
greater need than their more sophisticated 
competitors.) 

At the Federal level, the proliferation of 
categorical programs also brings many 
problems. The paperwork generated at the 
local and State level flows in to the Office 
of Education, where a great deal of man- 
power is assigned to reviewing reports, rec- 
ords, and plans—an expenditure of man- 
hours which is largely wasted, for several 
reasons. First, most of this work is essentially 
sterile—a matter of checking to see that all 
is in order, a bureaucratic function which 
the laws require, but which adds little or 
nothing to the content of the paper, serving 
mainly to shuffle it from desk to desk and 
contribute to a cumulative delay in proc- 
essing. Second, the information contained 
in these documents is often of little actual 
value. Instead of supplying data that can 
be used to evaluate and improve a State's 
performance, they too frequently amount to 
a pedestrian collection of routine program 
descriptions, assurances that Federal require- 
ments are being met, and voluminous statis- 
tics of doubtful worth. Third, the time re- 
quired to shuffle these documents reduces 
the amount of time and manpower which the 
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Office of Education might otherwise devote to 
worthwhile technical assistance to States and 
local educational agencies—just as the time 
preparing them reduces the capacity of State 
Officials to contribute to statewide planning 
efforts or to work productively with local 
school authorities to improve educational 
programs. 

Once again, I would like to make clear that 
I am not criticizing individual categorical 
programs. The bulk of them have been nota- 
bly successful in achieving their original pur- 
pose of stimulating new efforts to meet spe- 
cial educational needs. I assume that there 
will always be a need for some categorical 
programs: there will always be areas where 
support is deemed in the national interest, 
and new areas of need are constantly emerg- 
ing which require special stimulation. 

The point is that categorical programs 
simply cannot be permitted to grow indefi- 
nitely. Once special needs have been recog- 
nized at the State and local level, there is no 
sense in the Congress of the United States 
continuing to sit as a national school board, 
telling States and communities what they 
should spend and how: such programs should 
be replaced by broader forms of Federal aid. 
Once areas of particular national interest 
have been identified and broad objectives 
established in law, the States and localities 
should be encouraged to find their own 
means of achieving stated national objectives 
instead of being circumscribed by detailed 
guidelines and regulations which assume 
that Washington knows best how to deal 
with problems which (it should be apparent) 
must differ in degree and intensity from 
State to State, district to district, and even 
from school to school. 

The point is that if categorical Federal aid 
continues to proliferate, it will become more 
and more difficult for the fifty States to plan 
and operate effective programs tailored to 
their own educational needs and problems. 
There is no doubt that the States need Fed- 
eral help. There is no doubt that the States 
must work together to achieve certain broad 
national educational objectives. But there is 
increasing evidence that the present struc- 
ture of Federal aid cannot provide the kind 
of assistance that the States can use most 
profitably. 

As categorical programs grow unchecked, 
the consequences for the States grow increas- 
ingly serious. It becomes more difficult for 
them to put Federal money to work where it 
is needed most. There is greater likelihood 
of duplication of effort and expenditures in 
precisely those areas where a State is already 
making an effort. There is mounting waste 
in the continuation of Federal funds for 
popular programs which have not adequately 
kept pace with changing educational needs. 
There is greater danger of distortion of State 
educational priorities, and shortchanging of 
other promising programs in order to qualify 
for the Federal funds available—particularly 
in the case of programs which require match- 
ing funds. 

These are among the reasons why President 
Nixon has proposed Education Revenue Shar- 
ing. After 13 years of growth in the number, 
complexity, and rigidity of Federal programs, 
guidelines, and regulations, this Administra- 
tion is saying that it is time to reverse the 
trend. It is time to reduce the number of 
categories, reguiations, and guidelines; time 
to broaden and consolidate existing programs, 
eliminate counterproductive rigidities, and 
foster comprehensive planning to use Federal 
funds more effectively, placing greater re- 
sponsibility on the States and loca) districts 
to deal with their educational problems in 
ways which seem best to them in the light of 
their own priorities. 

That is what Education Revenue Sharing 
seeks to accomplish. It would replace some 33 
existing Federal formula grant programs in 
the elementary and secondary field, and put 
in their place a single program which would 
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automatically distribute funds to the States 
by formula, to be used for five broad national 
purposes: the education of the disadvantaged, 
the handicapped, vocational education as- 
sistance for schools in Federally~affected 
areas, and supporting educational materials 
and services. 

In the case of the disadvantaged, and Fed- 
erally-connected pupils whose parents live on 
Federal property, funds would pass directly 
through to the local educational agencies as 
a matter of right. The rest of the money 
would go to the States for distribution as they 
see fit. Up to 30 percent of funds for voca- 
tional education, education of the handi- 
capped, Federally-connected children living 
off of Federal property, and supporting sery- 
ices could be transferred to any of the other 
national purpose areas, if they were deter- 
mined to be of higher priority. Such deter- 
minations would be made through the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive State plan for 
use of the Federal funds. The plan would be 
developed as a result of broad public debate 
within the State, and with the advice of an 
advisory council representative of the persons 
served by the Federal programs. But the plan 
would be entirely the work of the people of 
the State, and there would be no require- 
ment for submission to the Federal govern- 
ment for approval. Likewise, the ways funds 
would be used within each of the five national 
purpose areas would be a matter for determi- 
nation within the State (subject to minimal 
necessary Federal requirements for auditing 
and other assurances that the funds are spent 
for the purposes authorized). Careful plan- 
ning would be facilitated because the Federal 
appropriation would come in a lump sum, one 
year in advance. State and local administra- 
tive costs would be reduced because much of 
the tedious and expensive grant application 
process would be eliminated. 

This proposal is, I submit, a vitally impor- 
tant response to the need for simplification 
and rationalization of Federal programs in 
elementary and secondary education. The 
need has been increasingly clear in recent 
years, and has been recognized at all levels of 
government. Over four years ago, in its land- 
mark Study of the United States Office of 
Education, the Special Subcommittee on 
Education of the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor reported that the growth of 
enabling legislation, and the administrative 
policies required to carry them out, were 
creating increasing problems of “confusion, 
delay, and unnecessary paperwork” for the 
beneficiaries. The committee report declared: 

These administrative problems are increas- 
ingly having another effect: that of greatly 
reducing the usefulness of Federal programs 
to school districts ... which are most in 
need of assistance. It is apparent that... 
most of the Nation’s school districts simply 
do not have the administrative staffs to cope 
with the numerous applications and reports 
required ...A disturbing evidence of the 
seriousness of the situation is the increasing 
number of .. . large school districts which 
have employed full-time professional person- 
nel simply to keep track of the numerous 
Federal programs and to develop proposals for 
procuring Federal funds. 

The rationale for giving States and locali- 
ties greater responsibility in the use of Fed- 
eral funds was succinctly stated in the same 
1967 study, in additional views by Chairman 
Edith Green of Oregon, Albert H. Quie of 
Minnesota, and John N. Erlenborn of Illinois: 

In our opinion, it requires an amazing 
amount of arrogance to assume that all good 
judgment and wisdom reside in Washington. 
We believe that people in our States—and all 
States—know a great deal more about their 
problems and needs than the Office of Educa- 
tion in Washington or the Committees on 
Education in the Congress. The problems are 
different in Oregon than in New York; the 
problems are different in Illinois than they 
are in California, and different in Minnesota 
than they are in Arizona. Each State is in 
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the best position to determine its own 
priorities. 

Yet, for a proposal as far-reaching as Edu- 
cation Revenue Sharing, there has been sur- 
prisingly little discussion since the Admin- 
istration’s bill was sent to the Hill in April. 
Hearings have not yet been scheduled by the 
appropriate congressional committees. Some 
of the principal national associations have 
endorsed the concept of program consolida- 
tion, but there has been no concerted effort 
to obtain congressional action. 

In one respect, this lack of response has 
been understandable. The education com- 
munity has been preoccupied with critical 
fiscal problems. On the Hill, this has meant 
concentrating on the annual appropriations 
cycle which has just produced a record Fed- 
eral budget for education. Outside of Wash- 
ington, it has meant urgent appeals to State 
legislatures—and in some cases, early school 
closings. 

At a time when educators are so pressed 
for additional funds, they may find it hard 
to generate enthusiasm for reforms which 
do not necessarily provide substantially in- 
creased Federal aid—even reforms as impor- 
tant as Education Revenue Sharing would 
produce. In fact, their initial reactions raise 
a suspicion that the education community 
does not yet appreciate the full significance 
of this proposal for American education. 

One reaction has been to dismiss the bill 
“because it doesn’t have enough money in 
it.” This is pure misunderstanding, because 
there isn’t any money in Education Revenue 
Sharing in the first place: the bill authorizes 
only such sums as Congress appropriates. It 
is true that there is a $3 billion price tag 
associated with the proposal in the Presi- 
dent's budget, but this is simply the sum to- 
tal of the requested amounts for the 33 for- 
mula grant programs proposed for consolida- 
tion, plus an additional $200 million for 
growth. Therefore it is not accurate to say 
that “there isn’t enough money in it,” since 
the amount would in any case be a function 
of the annual appropriations process, not 
the authorization bill. 

Another reaction is to raise the question: 
“are the States capable of spending the funds 
responsibly?” This question must be dis- 
missed as either sheer arrogance or rank 
hypocrisy. The States and local districts are 
currently spending 93% of all funds for pub- 
lic elementary and secondary education, and 
it is ridiculous to suggest that they are some- 
how unfit to spend any of the 7% put up by 
the Federal government. If we acknowledge 
that some States will spend the money more 
wisely than others, we must also ask how any 
State can be expected to be fully responsible, 
as long as Federal programs deny them full 
responsibility. 

Still another reaction is that “present pro- 
grams would be more effective if they were 
fully funded, and then there would be no 
need for Education Revenue Sharing.” This 
is perhaps the most attractive—and the most 
dangerous—of the arguments against the 
proposal. This viewpoint deliberately ignores 
the obvious complexities and difficulties 
which Federal categorical programs already 
pose for schoolmen at the State and local 
level. To fund all Federal education programs 
to the limit of their current authorizations 
would approximately double the present level 
of Federal assistance—but this would be a 
massive waste of funds, because the pro- 
grams in all their variety were never designed 
to provide a comprehensive approach to cur- 
rent educational needs at the State and local 
level. Rather, they reflect the accumulated 
priorities of previous decades. Their expan- 
sion would enlarge the inequities that al- 
ready exist: it would not direct proportion- 
ately greater resources to areas of greatest 
need, it would provide no incentives for re- 
form of State and local revenue systems—in 
short, it would not deal effectively with the 
fiscal problems of the schools. 

Full funding of all existing legislative au- 
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thorities would not only be bad public policy, 
it would enormously increase the problems of 
reporting, auditing, and conforming to Fed- 
eral regulations which already loom so large 
for the States and localities. Full funding, if 
achieved, would not eliminate the need for 
Education Revenue Sharing, but would make 
it an urgent necessity to save the elementary 
and secondary education system from stran- 
gulation by Federal red tape. 

There are other criticisims of the bill, but 
they are mostly matters of detail: issues 
which should be relatively easy to resolve if 
there is a determination to achieve the ob- 
jectives of the proposal. The specifics are not 
set in concrete: they represent a first at- 
tempt to embody an important concept in 
legislative language. We expect Congress to 
amend and improve our language as it shapes 
the final law, and we are prepared to work in 
full cooperation to this end. 

The details, at this point, are not as im- 
portant as the concept. Of overriding im- 
portance is the determination that greater 
authority and responsibility must be placed 
where it belongs, in the States and local gov- 
ernments. That is the essence of the New 
American Revolution which the Presiderit 
called for in his State of the Union message 
last January: “a peaceful revolution in which 
power (is) turned back to the people—in 
which government at all levels (is) refreshed 
and renewed, and made truly responsive.” 


SICKLE CELL ANEMIA 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, today I 
am joining some 30 Senators in cospon- 
soring S. 2676, the National Sickle Cell 
Anemia Prevention Act. This legislation 
provides long-needed funding for efforts 
to eradicate this tragic disease. The 
deadly effects of the disease are known 
to most of us. According to the Founda- 
tion for Research and Education in 
Sickle Cell Disease, one in 10 black Amer- 
icans carries the sickle cell trait. Neither 
muscular dystrophy, nor cystic fibrosis, 
nor hemophelia, nor diabetes can match 
this frightening statistic. Moreover, since 
the trait is often unknown to its carrier, 
an individual often must be educated 
both on the nature of the disease, as well 
as instructed on the availability of tests 
and medical treatment. 

The provision of this bill providing $25 
million for voluntary sickle cell anemia 
screening and counseling programs is of 
particular interest to me. By channeling 
funds to local groups who are familiar 
with their own communities, the prob- 
lems of ignorance and fear may be at- 
tacked by those with whom the indi- 
vidual may most easily communicate. For 
example, this type of operation has been 
undertaken by “Project Together,” a vol- 
unteer group of black students at Wichita 
State University in Kansas. 

Organized and directed by the students 
themselves, this organization has been 
in operation since May 1971. At that time, 
396 students were tested for the blood 
disease on campus. From this small be- 
ginning, the organization has expanded 
its operation to cover a large portion of 
the Wichita black community. 

Working with a limited budget, the 
project first contacted 3,045 citizens at 
their homes and explained the nature of 
the disease. Outreach workers made 
home visits, distributed pamphlets, coun- 
seled with residents, conducted public 
meetings, appeared on television, par- 
ticipated in panel discussions, and at- 
tempted in all possible ways to establish 
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sickle cell anemia counseling as a com- 
munity priority. 

Subsequent screeening clinics were 
held last August. Of 1,07C residents par- 
ticipating in the clinic, 10 percent ex- 
hibited the sickle cell trait, a figure 
closely paralleling the national average. 
In addition, a second campus test has 
been planned in order to test new and 
transfer students. 

Mr. President, activities by groups 
such as “Project Together” dispel many 
of the prevailing notions about our youth 
on campus. Moreover, they indicate that 
there are organizations now in existence, 
limited only by the availability of funds, 
who are ready to volunteer their services 
to the fight against sickle cell anemia. 

I personally believe that we in the Sen- 
ate would be remiss not to provide the 
funds necessary to make these prelimi- 
nary efforts a total success. 


THE LATE FORMER SECRETARY OF 
STATE DEAN G. ACHESON 


Mr, McGEE. Mr. President, I wish to 
pay tribute to the memory of former 
Secretary of State Dean G. Acheson—a 
man whom history most certainly will 
judge as having few equals. 

Congress and the Nation as a whole 
mourn the passing of Dean Acheson, for 
no one individual has had a greater im- 
pact on our role in international affairs 
than this man. Mr. Acheson possessed a 
rare intellect and a profound sense of 
devotion to his country. He always re- 
sponded when called upon to serve the 
Nation. 

Murrey Marder, in last Wednesday’s 
edition of the Washington Post, stated: 

No man merits more the title of architect 
for the sudden, massively activist role of 
the United States in world affairs from 1945 
onward than Dean Acheson... . 

It is a measure of the durability of Mr. 
Acheson’s impact on American life that no 
President would lightly consider changing, 
even now, what Mr. Acheson was so instru- 
mental in creating then, especially in Eu- 
rope. For Mr. Acheson was the creator, more 
than any other single man, of the Atlantic 
Alliance, which began the post-World War 
II reconstruction of Western Europe and 
built on that base the North Atlantic Treaty 

tion for the “containment” of 
Soviet Communism. 


In a world plagued by instability since 
the beginning of man, Dean Acheson 
realized the dangers inherent in our re- 
turning to an isolationist stance after the 
conflagration of World War II. He real- 
ized that having attained the status of 
the world’s leading power the United 
States had to thereby accept the respon- 
sibilities inherent with that power in 
order to prevent the outbreak of future 
holocausts. 

Dean Acheson’s contributions to world 
stability were many, including the fash- 
ioning of NATO, the foreign arms aid 
program, and the economic recovery of a 
bleeding and broken postwar Europe. 

Wrote William S. White in last Satur- 
day’s Washington Post: 

There was the American intervention to 
save South Korea—the first plain, honest, 
infinitely courageous and appalling danger- 
ous application of that “collective security” 
about which most of the non-Communist 
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world was content only to talk and talk. 
There was the Berlin airlift—and so on and 
on and on. 


Even after Acheson left his position as 
Secretary of State in 1953, his judgments 
were held in such high esteem that Pres- 
idents Kennedy, Johnson, and Nixon 
called upon him for advice in times of 
crisis. 

Dean Acheson will go down in history 
as one of the Nation’s greatest Secre- 
taries of State, and deservedly so. A 
statesman of the highest order, the re- 
spect and esteem in which Europeans and 
the rest of the free world held Dean 
Acheson probably has done more to con- 
tribute to global cooperation in solving 
mutual problems than a multitude of 
other factors. 

It is, therefore, with a sense of regret 
that we must mark the passing of Dean 
Acheson. Few men attain the heights of 
greatness which were characteristic of 
this man. This Nation has suffered a 
great loss, but nevertheless remains en- 
riched by the fortune of Dean Acheson's 
public service and achievements. 


“ONE MANAGEMENT JOB THAT 
CANNOT BE DELEGATED’—AD- 
DRESS BY HERBERT P. PATTER- 
SON 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp another of the series of im- 
portant declarations by enlightened U.S. 
business leaders, this one an address by 
Herbert P. Patterson, president of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, before the 
Commerce and Industry Association, in 
New York, on September 22, 1971. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ONE MANAGEMENT JOB THAT CANNOT BE 
DELEGATED 


I am very pleased to have this opportunity 
of appearing at your Forum and am gratified 
that you preferred listening to me rather 
than strolling through the park on this last 
day of summer. 

Like most of you, I look forward to the 
summer months as a time to catch up on 
my reading. However, I now look back in 
dismay at the relatively few books and arti- 
cles I have managed to read thoroughly. 

I did find one article especially provoca- 
tive. It appeared in the July-August issue 
of The Harvard Business Review under the 
intriguing title “The Sounds of Executive 
Silence.” 

Those of you who read it will recall that 
author Norman Adler points out that the 
stridency of both the radical left and the 
radical right is on the upsurge. The aca- 
demic community has become increasingly 
vocal; politicians at all levels of government 
are rarely at a loss for words on any subject; 
yet from most corporate executives comes 
only silence. 

The author deplores what he calls “this 
self-imposed intellectual and social celi- 
bacy,” and he argues that businessmen 
make a serious mistake in shunning the 
national debate on vital economic and social 
issues—issues that are increasingly deter- 
mining the well-being of our country and 
the conduct of our business enterprises. 

Mr. Adler pleads his case as a lawyer and 
former corporate executive concerned with 
the broad role of business in our society. 
My own interest in the subject derives from 
my personal experiences over the past two 
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years in broadening my contacts with gov- 
ernment officials in Washington where the 
“executive silence” is often deafening. 

For a few minutes this afternoon, I'd like 
to draw on these experiences and share with 
you some thoughts about the increasing need 
for more constructive dialogue between busi- 
nessmen and government officials; the means 
for accomplishing this; and the benefits that 
can be realized from it. 

As for the need, it seems to me that all we 
have to do is look around us, We see fully as 
many decisions being made on the future of 
business and banking in the halls of Con- 
gress these days as in corporate board rooms. 
Legislation on auto safety, alr and water pol- 
lution, packaging requirements, cigarette ad- 
vertising and other issues has had a profound 
impact on scores of businesses, 

What Congress and the Executive Branch 
do over the next several months in imple- 
menting President Nixon's proposals may 
possibly shape our national economy for 
years to come. 

I might say, parenthetically, that—given 
the drift of inflation and the drain on our 
dollar reseryes—I feel the President had little 
choice except to act as he did in the emer- 
gency. But it is well to recognize that the 
steps he has taken in Phase One will not, in 
themselves, solve our economic problems, 
They will do no more than provide a breather 
for the country, so it can deal more forcibly 
with the fundamental causes of its economic 
malaise. Because controls—and none of us 
like them—inevitably and rather quickly lose 
their effectiveness, they are seldom a satisfac- 
tory solution for the longer run. 

Ultimately, cooperation is the key: cooper- 
ation abroad, among the leading currency 
nations of the world and cooperation at home 
among labor, business and government. 
Those of you who must compete regularly 
against the Japanese have some idea of what 
the labor-business-government triad can ac- 
complish through cooperation, 

At the risk of seeming somewhat naive, 
I'd also like to suggest closer cooperation 
between the major political parties in curb- 
ing inflation. Bipartisanship in this area is, 
I know, always easy to talk about and diffi- 
cult to accomplish. Yet that’s what people 
used to say about our postwar foreign policy 
until a determined band, led by Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg, showed that cooperation 
was possible in bringing to fruition the 
Marshall Plan and the Atlantic Pact. In my 
judgment, the need for a similar bipartisan 
approach to inflation control is presently 
urgent and may determine America’s eco- 
nomic fate in the Seventies and even beyond. 
It is simply not possible to plan the course 
of an economy as vast and complicated as 
ours within a two-year election cycle. 

Some of the main hazards facing the econ- 
omy in the decade ahead are governmental. 
As Fortune Magazine pointed out recently, 
the U.S. cannot have a continuing healthy 
economy unless it improves the quality of its 
government. If we in business want to pro- 
mote this improvement and have a voice in 
the decision-making process, we must come 
to know government officials and keep our 
point of view constantly before them, just as 
labor and other segments of society are 
doing. 

So much, then, for the need. 

What are the best means of meeting this 
need? 

Surely, business associations such as Com- 
merce and Industry perform an indispen- 
sable role in furthering better communica- 
tions between businessmen and government 
Officials. They can be highly effective in han- 
dling broad problems that may extend well 
beyond the reach of individual companies. 

But business associations don't relieve the 
executive of his own personal responsibilities 
in the government relations area. The time 
is long past when top executives could rely 
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entirely on others to do their work of com- 
municating with government. 

This is a job that’s become too important 
for top management to delegate. It has be- 
come a do-it-yourself project. The executive 
himself can be far more effective in present- 
ing his company’s views on major issues than 
anyone else can on his behalf. 

During the past two years, as I indicated 
earlier, I've tried to practice what I preach 
by going to Washington every few weeks 
to talk with Senators, Congressmen and other 
government officials. 

Washington has been described as a mar- 
velous blend of southern efficiency and north- 
ern hospitality. Commuting to there may not 
be everyone’s idea of fun. Nonetheless, it is 
the “Headquarters City” of the world’s big- 
gest borrower, biggest lender and biggest 
spender. ..a “Headquarters City” where each 
day decisions are made which profoundly 
affect our business and personal lives. 

Moving around Capitol Hill and calling on 
Federal agencies in downtown Washington is 
the best way I know of getting a “feel” for 
which issues are primary and which are 
secondary. No matter how many “confiden- 
tial” reports an executive reads, the only 
way he can absorb the mood of Washington 
is to be on the scene. Legislators have a pret- 
ty good grasp of public opinion, and today’s 
vocal public opinion has an amazing way of 
becoming tomorrow's legislation. 

I've spoken with some businessmen who 
acknowledge frankly that they are timid 
about calling on their Congressmen or testi- 
fying at Congressional hearings, I must con- 
fess that I myself started out with some 
trepidation, if only because the prime rate 
was then at its highest level since the Civil 
War! In fact, my associates wouldn't even 
let me call on Congressman Wright Patman 
until my third visit! 

However, the reception has always been 
cordial and the conversation pleasant. You 
may have to cool your heels while a Con- 
gressman shuttles over to the Capitol to cast 
a vote, or has his picture taken on the steps 
with a visiting 4H Club from back home, but 
most lawmakers do welcome visits from con- 
cerned businessmen. 

A California Congressman explained to me 
one reason why. “We can read a bill,” he 
said, “and not see that it’s going to hit a 
certain industry. You people know imme- 
diately that it would have an effect on your 
particular business or your community. 
That's when you should get on the phone 
or write a letter, or, better, come down to 
Washington.” 

As you know, members of our New York 
Congressional delegation all have offices right 
here in the area as well as in Washington, 
so you can often find them in town on Mon- 
days and Fridays when they are home mend- 
ing fences. 

Well, you may ask, why would a Congress- 
man want to see me? What have I got to 
offer him? 

For one thing, you have information—or 
ready access to it—and that’s an extremely 
valuable commodity in Congressional circles. 
Too many businessmen assume that legis- 
lators are experts on every conceivable sub- 
ject. That's an obvious physical impossi- 
bility, as the legislators themselves are the 
first to admit. After all, more than 15,000 
bills and resolutions have been introduced 
in Congress just since January. The average 
Congressman’s research facilities are con- 
siderably limited, so he’s more than glad to 
have information that will help him do a 
more efficient job. 

For example, I found one Congressman 
who was deeply interested in the various 
options open for funding public education, 
and our economists at the bank provided 
him with a cost-benefit analysis, A Congres- 
sional Committee wanted to know how many 
new manufacturing plants had been denied 
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natural gas servicing over the past few years, 
and our Energy Division was able to come 
up with the answer, During one monetary 
crisis, a Co. wanted to explain to 
his constituents what was going on, so I 
agreed to appear as “guest panelist” on his 
local television program. 

Admittedly, these are areas that a bank 
would be likely to have more background 
on than other businesses. But if you take 
a hard look at your own field, the chances 
are you'll find many information sources 
that could prove very helpful to Congress- 
men and, at the same time, provide a means 
of closer communication. 

As Senators and Representatives are favor- 
ably impressed when businessmen do take 
the time to plead their case personally, the 
benefits can be well worth the effort. 

This point was underscored a few weeks 
ago during the Congressional inquiry into 
the Lockheed case. When Chairman Wright 
Patman opened hearings on the legislation, 
no fewer than twenty-four bankers appeared 
to testify. Mr. Patman insisted that we give 
our name, rank and serial number, Virtually 
every man at the witness table was Chairman 
or President of his particular bank. Many 
Committee members commented approvingly 
on the willingness of senior executives to 
participate in the hearings themselves rather 
than delegating the task. 

Another recent illustration of the benefits 
of personal contact involved the issue of in- 
terlocking directorates, a favorite target of 
corporate critics these days. The current 
best-seller, “America, Inc.,” suggests that a 
handful of corporations, interlocked with 
large banks and insurance companies, con- 
trol our pocketbook, our environment, our 
health and safety—and—through political 
contributions—even the machinery of gov- 
ernment. 

Such extravagant charges and the legisla- 
tive proposals growing out of them are based 
on the assumption that interlocking direc- 
torates are inherently evil and automatically 
imply the passing of “inside information.” 
One section of the so-called Bank Reform 
Act would have made it virtually impossible 
for commercial banks like ours to attract 
outside businessmen to serve on Boards of 
Directors. 

The banking community pointed out that, 
under the bill we would have Boards re- 
stricted largely to retired individuals and 
inside directors. By the very nature of their 
positions, the latter would be subordinate 
to the Chairman, so he'd have no real ac- 
countability. Many Congressmen saw the 
validity of this argument, and these fea- 
tures have now been modified considerably 
in the latest legislative draft. 

However, the benefits of Washington liai- 
son work should not be judged solely by 
the success or failure of one piece of legis- 
lation, but by the opportunity it affords to 
get your story across on a sustained basis. 
It is important—in fact, imperative—to rein- 
force the dialogue between business and 
government, especially when you are not ask- 
ing for any favorable consideration. In that 
way the communications channels will be 
open for the inevitable occasions when you 
want a Congressman to support your posi- 
tion. 

Now obviously, nobody becomes an expert 
on Washington in two years and I am no 
exception, but on the basis of what I've 
learned so far, I would offer two concluding 
suggestions. 

One is that businessmen are likely to fare 
better on Capitol Hill if they state positively 
what they are for rather than harping 
everlastingly on what they are against. 

If you approach a Congressman with con- 
structive suggestions you are likely to get a 
much more receptive hearing. Particularly 
is this true if you call on him while a bill 
is in the formative stages, when changes can 
easily be made. 
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On two occasions recently, once in Wash- 
ington and once in New York, Congressmen 
have discussed with me their initial thoughts 
on a piece of legislation and asked for com- 
ments and even language for the proposed 
bill. On other occasions our bank has worked 
closely with the Executive Branch to provide 
ideas on implementing Congressional action. 

Several Congressmen have complained to 
me that one of the most common mistakes 
businessmen make is to wait until the last 
minute and then try to summon them off 
the House floor to talk just before the final 
vote. Legislators resent this—and I suspect 
you and I would, too, if we were in their 
place. 

The only thing worse is to say nothing at 
all during the weeks a bill is up for com- 
mittee hearings and debate, then write your 
Congressman a brusque letter of complaint. 
More than one Congressman has noted rue- 
fully that after having voted “Yea” on a 
measure on which his pre-vote mail had been 
running 5 to 1 in favor—he finds that the 
post-vote mail abusing him for his stand 
outnumbers the letters of thanks by 10 to 1! 

My second and final suggestion, is that 
businessmen should be prepared and willing 
to speak out on social as well as economic 
issues. 

One Congressman put it this way: “The 
only time I see or hear from businessmen is 
when there is talk of raising taxes or lowering 
tariffs. I'd like to see some of them when 
we're debating significant social issues that 
may not affect them directly, but will have 
a much greater indirect impact on their 
businesses, as well as their personal lives.” 

Business executives usually don't get 
where they are unless they are highly able, 
analytical and articulate about business 
matters. Why not then apply these same 
qualities to the world of social and political 
activity? The alternative may be further 
waves of restrictive legislation and further 
shifts of initiative from the private to the 
public sector. 

In summary, I am utterly convinced that 
we need more activists in the top ranks of 
our business community—heads of corpora- 
tions, who are willing to go to “Headquarters 
City” and become personally involved—thus 
replacing “executive silence” with raised 
executive voices on the great issues of the 
day. 


NEW ROLE OF COAL 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, Dr. George 
Richard Hill, dean of the College of 
Mines and Mineral Industries at the Uni- 
versity of Utah, recently delivered a 
paper entitled “Coal’s New Roles.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the entire text 
be printed in the Record at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

Dr. Hill and a most competent and 
able staff at the University of Utah have 
been doing research on coal and fossil 
fuels that is of great significance. His 
paper is a very valuable contribution to 
the literature on this highly important 
subject. 

In view of impending energy shortages, 
the Minerals, Materials, and Fuels Sub- 
committee, of which I am a member, 
has been deeply concerned with this 
problem and has held a number of hear- 
ings on energy problems. I, therefore, 
welcome this contribution of Dr. Hill, and 
I commend it for the reading of the 
Senate. 

There being no objections, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Coat’s New ROLES 
(By George Richard Hill) 

Ladies and gentlemen: It is with under. 
standable satisfaction that I accept the 
Storch Award—not for myself really but for 
our entire coal research team at the Univer- 
sity of Utah. 

Drs. Wendell Wiser, Larry Anderson, Ralph 
Wood, Shaik Qader, David Bodily and Alex 
Oblad and our graduate students have 
mounted a creditable effort which has re- 
sulted in many significant contributions over 
the past ten years. 

Some of the more significant developments 
will be reviewed in the latter part of this 
paper which I have entitled “Coal's New 
Roles”. 

This paper will first review the overall 
energy picture in the United States and will 
analyze some of the major economic factors 
which will determine coal’s role in that pic- 
ture. You will recognize the contributions 
of many individuals and groups in the data 
assembled for this evaluation. 


ENERGY DEMAND PREDICTIONS 


The exponential increase in world popula- 
tion and in the accompanying demand for 
energy and for the conveniences of our mod- 
ern age have brought a realization to all 
of us concerned with the fossil fuels and 
nuclear energy—that an all out effort will be 
required by each group working with all of 
the energy sources to meet the burgeoning 
demands. In earlier times as interest waxed 
and then waned in coal research and develop- 
ment, coal stood alone against the field. This 
is no longer true. Economics, technical feasi- 
bility and, unfortunately, political decisions 
must all be considered as we strive for the 
best utilization of all of our energy and fuel 
resources. 

If we plot the annual energy consumption 
in Q per year, (Q being 10 Btu's or 2.93 x 
10“ kilowatt hours) versus time on a thou- 
sand year scale we observe that the world 
fossil fuel consumption really began to be 
significant about the 16th century. The ex- 
ponential curve rises nearly vertically in our 
own time and will probably maximize at 
about 0.17 Q per year after which time it 
must inevitably decline due to the finite 
quantity of fossil fuels economically recover- 
able from the earth's crust. The maximum 
power production from fossil fuels will be of 
the order of 5X10 kilowatt hours/year. It 
will be achieved probably by the year 2100. 

This bell- curve is characteristic of 
the production of oil from a particular oil 
field or for any other raw material of limited 
availability. To predict such a curve the total 
amount of oil or other material must be 
known and is blocked off in a rectangular 
block on a plot of quantity consumed versus 
time. Several trial bell-shaped curves are 
drawn through the rectangle utilizing the 
known data of rate of consumption. The 
condition that allows the curve to be drawn 
with some precision is that the quantity of 
oil reserve excluded above the curve as it 
intersects the rectangle must equal the quan- 
tity included under the curve outside the 
area of the rectangle. The accuracy of the 
prediction depends of course upon the accu- 
racy with which the total quantity of oil is 
known. 

Predictions of population increase, or of 
the demand for oil or coal or energy have 
almost always erred in the direction of being 
too conservative. For example a plot of the 
population of the United States versus time, 
based on data through 1930, predicted that 
the curve would be an S-shaped curve with 
an upper limit of 197 million people. 

That level should be achieved by the year 
2080, If the curve were re-plotted with the 
data of the 1970 census included it would 
be noted that the exponential increase in 
population continued unabated until now. 
The present population exceeds 205 million. 
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That the population increase rate will taper 
off is certain. The time however, is unknown. 

Total electric energy production by electri- 
cal utility systems in the United States gives 
the following pertinent information: 91.1 
billion kilowatt hours were produced in 1930, 
141.8 in 1940, 329.1 in 1950, 753.4 in 1960 and 
852.3 in 1962. In order to put the observed 
exponential increase in energy consumption 
in a form which can be used for prediction 
the logarithm of energy consumption must 
be plotted versus time. From such data we 
see that in 1920 the energy utilized for gen- 
erating electricity in the United States was 
11% of the 20 quadrillion Btu's total energy 
consumed that year. It rose to 12% in 1940, 
21% in 1960 and is predicted to be 31% of 
the 70 quadrillion Btu's which will be con- 
sumed in the year 1980. 

To illustrate another error of under-esti- 
mation I should like to give you the data on 
the supply and demand picture for Petro- 
leum in the United States from the data 
available in 1950. Until that year the supply 
of oil in the United States and the demand 
almost coincided. Net exportation of U.S. oil 
ceased in 1946. Major importation began in 
1950. The curve predicted that the U.S. de- 
mand for petroleum would increase, though 
not at its earlier rate, to a level of per- 
haps 9 million barrels of oil per day by 1970. 
It predicted however, that the maximum pro- 
duction in the U.S. would be achieved by 
1955 at a level of 7 million barrels of oil per 
day with a sharp decrease in production fol- 
lowing that time. According to a statistical 
evaluation worked out by Dr. Henry Linden 
and his staf at Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology the maximum petroleum production 
rate in the United States will approximate 
2.93 billion barrels a year. This will probably 
be achieved by the enu of this decade. Pres- 
ent production approximates 9.6 million bar- 
rels a day and at the peak probably will be 
near 13 million barrels a day. 

The 1950 prediction was wrong on two 
counts; first it assumed too early and too low 
a maximum in prceduction of oll; second, it 
assumed a sharp decline thereafter. The 
third assumption however was not in error. 
The United States is currently in a petro- 
leum deficient position and is obligated to 
provide 25% of its needs from other sources 
than domestic production.The basis for Dr. 
Linden’s prediction can be seen in his log-log 
plot of the discovery and the production of 
oil and gas in the U.S. Their point of inter- 
section gives the ultimately recoverable 
quantity, some 225 billion barrels, as a very 
probable maximum. 

That energy must be looked at as an 
integrated package rather than in a differen- 
tial manner is now generally recognized. To 
help us plan effectively, studies have been 
made of the effect of technological changes 
on the energy requirement in the country. 
Let’s look at their impact. Some of the 
changes that have been analyzed are the pos- 
sible conversion to all electric homes, 100% 
air conditioning, increased use of electricity 
in the commercial sector, electric auto- 
mobiles, replacement of one-third of indus- 
trial consumption of gas, dlesalinization of 
the waters in the western United States, and 
all electricity production shifted to nuclear 
power. While the absolute quantities of 
energy are probably only within an order of 
magnitude, the relative impact of these 
changes will be large and must be anticipated 
if we are to determine the best utilization of 
all of our potential energy sources. The per- 
cent change in demand if these trends are 
extrapolated to the year 2000, indicates a 55% 
increase in fossil fuel consumption, a 158% 
increase in total electricity production and, 
if nuclear electricity production achieves its 
potential with the breeder reactor, nearly 
300% increase in the nuclear segment. 


ECONOMIC FACTORS 


The earlier assumption that we were going 
to run out of petroleum and run out of nat- 
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ural gas is not sound. McKee’s prediction in 
his book “Oil Shale” written in the early 
1920's, that by the year 1935 all of the petro- 
leum in the United States would have been 
consumed, is one of many obviously errone- 
ous predictions. We will never run out of 
petroleum or natural gas; they simply will 
become too expensive to produce in competi- 
tion with supplements provided from other 
more abundant fossil fuels. 

The reasons for the increase in cost of 
petroleum are very simple. During the late 
1930's and 40's and continuing until the 
present time the reserves of petroleum dis- 
covered per exploratory well have decreased 
dramatically, again on an exponential curve. 
The number of wells drilled per million bar- 
rels of oil discovered also increased with 
time. The cost of drilling wells is also higher 
due to the greater depth at which petroleum 
is currently being found. The easily iden- 
tifled anticynal structures were brought into 
production years ago. More current data show 
that the number of million barrels of oil 
discovered per new fleld wildcat exceeded six- 
tenths of a million barrels in the 1940's but 
is now about two-tenths million barrels per 
new field wildcat. In the 1920's, 30's and early 
40's several major oil fields were brought into 
production each year. The discovery fre- 
quency has consistently declined since. At the 
present time the decrease in frequency of 
finding new fields has reached a low of one 
major field per three to five years, on the 
average. The stockholders in petroleum com- 
panies, in order to retain their investment 
interest, must receive more dollars per bar- 
rel of oil produced than in the early halycon 
days of low discovery and production costs, 

As we look very seriously at the inevitable 
increase in the utilization of electricity, rela- 
tive to oll, gas and coal, it must be remem- 
bered that conversion of any fuel from its 
primary form to a secondary form requires 
almost as much of that fuel to affect the 
conversion as will be produced as a final 
product. 

The additional net fuel consumption must 
be taken into account. Some of the param- 
eters that need to be looked at very carefully 
in addition are the relative cost of energy 
transmission of the different forms of energy. 
I am indebted again to Dr. Linden for the 
following data. The transmission cost in cents 
per million Btu per hundred miles for oil is 
below .3c; gas by pipeline costs between 1c 
and 2c; coal by pipeline between 2 and 3c 
per million Btu, coal by rail costs about 3c 
per million Btu per hundred miles, while 
extra high voltage electricity will cost be- 
tween 8 and 11c per million Btu per hundred 
miles depending on whether it is DC or AC. 
The cost of energy production as pipeline gas 
or as electricity from Dr. Linden’s analysis 
show that natural gas in the United States 
is running at about 40c per million Btu while 
supplemental gas from coal will be about 60c 
and from shale perhaps 70c per million Btu. 
Cost of electrical energy on the other hand 
currently is running close to $2 per million 
Btu in modern steam plants. The best coal 
burning plants produce electricity at about 
$1.30 per million Btu. The long term projec- 
tion for nuclear plant may reduce the cost 
to $1.20 per million Btu if breeder reactors 
become efficient and the cost of the plants 
are not significantly higher than the cost of 
present generation nuclear power plants. 

What this means to the consumer can be 
shown by a comparison of the energy pur- 
chased for $20 in its various forms in Salt 
Lake City, Utah at the present time. For 820 
one can buy 1.9 million, or 3.9 million or 5.1 
million Btu's of electricity depending upon 
the particular rate schedule that the con- 
sumer is able to obtain. Twenty dollars will 
purchase 8.9 million Btu’s of LP Gas, 14.9 
million Btu's of Fuel Oil and 28 million Btu's 
of natural gas or coal. Each of these fuels or 
electricity, will have different efficiencies of 
utilization and different levels of convenience 
in the home. Use efficiency, convenience and 
the fact that the fraction of a family's in- 
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come utilized for energy is so small justify all 
electric homes and other relatively more ex- 
pensive utilization patterns than would be 
true if the energy costs were higher. 

Until very recently fossil fuels were con- 
sidered as having zero value in the ground. 
As the realization of their impending scarcity 
dawns upon the investing public this will no 
longer be true. The increase in in situ value 
and the increased costs of development are 
refiected in the price increases for bituminous 
coal in the United States. In 1960 the average 
price of bituminous coal was about $4.70 per 
ton. Due to the competition threat of nuclear 
power plants the price of coal, to retain its 
market, dropped to a low in 1963 of $4.30 a 
ton. Since 1965 the price has risen consistent- 
ly. The average price of coal in 1970 was over 
$6 a ton. 

The increase in costs is reflected in an 
interesting way in nuclear plants also. Sey- 
eral years ago the TVA acquired a nuclear 
power plant because it could be built at a 
lower cost than a coal fired plant. The nu- 
clear plant cost 2.37 mils/kilowatt hour while 
the coal fire plant bid at the same time was 
2.83 mils/kilowatt hour. The nuclear plant 
bid proved unrealistic. Typical cost for a 500 
megawatt electrical nuclear plant entering 
service in 1970 instead of being 2.37 mils/ 
kilowatt hours is 5 mils/kilowatt hour, more 
than double the cost of the plant purchased 
by TVA. The big increase is in the capitol 
cost, that now being 3 mils/kilowatt hour 
compared to the earlier cost of 1.1 mils/kilo- 
watt hour. 

The geographical distribution of fossil 
fuels in the United States is of obviously 
great importance. Coal is widely distributed 
in the Appalachian area and throughout 
much of the mid-west. It is most abundant 
in the Rocky Mountain province in the west- 
ern United States. A map of the areas under- 
lain by coal fails to show the relative quan- 
tities in these areas. Between 70 and 80% 
of the reserves of coal in the United States 
lies in the western province, there being 
many sub-bituminous and lignite coal seams 
varying from 30 to over 150 feet in thickness. 

The bulk of the oil shale reserves in the 
country are also located in the states of 
Colorado, Utah and Wyoming. Periodically 
intensive work is done to improve the tech- 
niques of production of oil from oil shale so 
that it can fill its niche in the overall en- 
ergy production picture. In the case of oil 
shale political and legal considerations far 
outweigh technical considerations governing 
its utilization. 

Bituminous sand deposits occur in many 
areas of the west and are just now being 
mapped in detail. The experience of the de- 
velopment of the Athabasca tar sands will be 
a guideline for the utilization of these fossil 
fuel resources which will undoubtedly be 
developed as the economics warrant. 

The relative abundance of fossil fuels can 
best be shown in a bar diagram which dra- 
matically illustrates how much more energy 
is available in coal than in petroleum or 
natural gas. Early graphs of this type gave 
the total quantity of coal available. Since 
economics will be the prime governing fac- 
tor in the development of any fossil fuel 
these earlier estimates for coal must be re- 
duced considerably. The currently popular 
way of expressing these comparisons of re- 
serves is to estimate the quantity available 
at up to twice present production costs. In 
these terms the known quantity of recover- 
able natural gas totals 300 quadrillion Btu’s. 
Natural gas liquids and crude oil are in ex- 
cess of 210 quadrillion Btu's. Oil shale can 
furnish about 1450 quadrillion Btu’s while 
coal would be of the order 1000 quadrillion 
Btw’s. The estimated recoverable reserve of 
natural gas is some five times the proved 
recoverable. The same is probably true for 
natural gas liquids and crude ofl. Oil shale 
may be 21% times the 1450 quadrillion Btu’s 
and coal 16 times or 17,000 quadrillion Btu's. 
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People concerned with depletion of these 
resources now are beginning to look at our 
continuous sources of energy to see how 
much of our needs they could satisfy. Unfor- 
tunately, most of these continuous sources 
furnish such low intensity energy that a 
reasonable annual capacity by the year 2000 
would only be from 0.004 to 0.008 Q at maxi- 
mum utilization. The energy demand that 
year will be .16Q in the United States. 

Utilizing the estimates of exponential in- 
creases of population and demand and the 
increasingly accurate estimates of the 
reserves available at up to twice present cost 
and plotting the data of quantity consumed 
per year versus time, one can predict that our 
fossil fuels will be in very short supply by the 
year 2060. Unless alternate methods of en- 
ergy production, ie., efficient breeder or 
fusion reactors are developed quickly enough 
the year 2110 could see the termination of 
the large scale use of fossil fuels as energy 
sources. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Large scale uses of coal currently under in- 
tense investigation include electric power 
generation, use as a petroleum and a natural 
gas supplement and utilization for water 
purification. To this should be added the 
development of processes for form coke pro- 
duction to supplement our rapidly diminish- 
ing supplies of coking coal. Interest in the 
university and industrial sectors of the coun- 
try in coal development has been brought 
about largely from funding through the U. S. 
Office of Coal Research. Several of the pro- 
grams sponsored or co-sponsored by the Divi- 
sion of Utilization of OCR are for supple- 
menting natural gas supplies. Pipeline gas 
from coal research is being or has been done 
by Bituminous Coal Research, Consolida- 
tion Coal (the CO, acceptor process), and the 
M. W. Kellogg Company (molten salt gasi- 
fication of coal). You all know of the IGT 
demonstration plant for pipeline gas by 
hydrogasification, of the concomitant devel- 
opment of electrofiuidic production of hydro- 
gen at Iowa State. 

Petroleum supplement work sponsored by 
this government agency includes Project 
Coed of FMC; Project Low Ash Coal of 
Pittsburgh and Midway Coal and Mining 
Company; Project Gasoline at Consolidation 
Coal; Project Sea Coke by Atlantic Richfield; 
the H-Coal Process by Hydrocarbon Research 
and a small operation, Project Western Coal 
at the University of Utah. 

Neal Cochran of the Division of Utilization 
at the Office of Coal Research realized very 
early the need for integrated operations to 
maximize the value of products developed. 
He has proposed various combinations of 
operations as exemplified in his slide Gas 
Oll Power Plant, which shows coal being 
utilized for a low ash, low sulfur solvent re- 
fined coal, syncrude, pipeline gas and electric 
power. 

Prior to the organization of the Office of 
Coal Research, the Bureau of Mines had a 
continuing program of development of coal 
processes which has laid the fundamental 
groundwork for many present larger scale 
developments. This work has now expanded. 
Recently the Bureau of Mines has also been 
given the authority to contract with univer- 
sities, research institutes and other outside 
agencies to increase the quantity of funda- 
mental and deyelopment work that is being 
done. 


RESULTS OF COAL RESEARCH AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF UTAH 

Prior to the time of the organization of 
the Office of Coal Research, the Fuels Engi- 
neering Department et the University of Utah 
Was carrying on a program of coal research. 
The support of OCR enabled the program to 
attain a significant size. The initial research 
was an intensive review i> the literature in an 
attempt to find out what significant areas 
of research would prove most profitable. 
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The new techniques, new catalysts, and new 
instruments that have been developed in 
the intense scientific research period of the 
last several years made new approaches 
worthwhile. Our point of view at first was a 
\v.ry naive one. We had the presumption to 
produce an empirical formula for bituminous 
coal, The model included the proper number 
of alaphatic and aromatic hydrogens, the 
proper number of heterocyclic units, the 
proper number of multi-ring components as 
determined in various research laboratories 
throughout the world. Publication of this 
average structure brought forth cries of 
anguish from the chemists ` 10 had been 
working for years to verify the existence of 
various structural components in detail. The 
picture we produced inferred that A coal 
molecule looked as this diagram indicates. 
Such was not our intent. This model re- 
placed the model proposed 10 years earlier 
which diagrammed coal as a chicken wire 
type structure composed of hexagonal car- 
bon -ngs with occasional heterocyclic atoms 
included but with a unitized multi-ring 
structure. This picture is not in accord with 
the facts. 

In our analysis the kinds of coal research 
which could be fruitful, including the two 
basic methods of producing liquids, gas and 
coke from coal, were evaluated. These include 
direct carbonization and catalytic hydro- 
genation-distillation. In addition to study- 
ing the kinetics of these reactions we have 
pursued careful kinetic studies on the dis- 
solution of coal in hydrogen donor solvents. 

In our early attempts to get support for 
the research from the petroleum industry, 
we met the universal objection that the hy- 
drogen content of coal is so low as to make 
it unprofitable to consider as a source of 
petroleum supplement. We mounted an edu- 
cational effort to help the petroleum research 
groups understand that the liquids from 
coal were not that hydrogen difficient; not 
much different in fact from shale oil and 
bituminous tar. The percent hydrogen in 
these three potential petroleum supplements 
is 10.4 for bituminous tar, 10.3 for shale oil 
and 9.1 for the primary temperature coal 
distillate. In addition data were presented 
showing the carbon to hydrogen ratio in vari- 
ous oils. The carbon to hydrogen ratios are: 
for Pennsylvanian oil 85 to 14, for a typical 
Texas oil 85 to 11, for bituminous tar 85 to 
12.7. Shale oil has a ratio 85 to 10.5 and coal 
tar 85 to 9.4. While iso-octane has a ratio 
of carbon to hydrogen of 85 to 16, benzene, 
which has a comparable octane rating in 
gasoline blending, has a ratio of 85 to 7.1, 
much higher than the total coal liquid. This 
information is well understood now by the 
petroleum companies in this country who 
now own far more coal than is owned by coal 
companies. 

Early use of coal liquids to supplement 
petroleum required the incorporation of sta- 
bilizing hydrogen atoms into the free radi- 
cals produced on heating coal. In our lab- 
oratory we looked at each of the normal ways 
of introducing hydrogen into these coal frag- 
ments beginning at the intense end of the 
treatment spectrum. Coal was fed through a 
hydrogen plasma to produce stable hydroge- 
nated products. Acetylene and HCN were the 
primary products. Flash photolysis of coal 
in hydrogen and other gases produced inter- 
esting fractionation results. Neither of these 
techniques however appeared to be the ave- 
nue for the production of large quantities of 
gasoline range liquids from coal. 

The dissolution studies of coal were made 
more significant by the development of a 
technique for getting accurate initial data 
on the quantity of coal dissolved by & sol- 
vent at a particular controlled temperature. 
Results from the literature apparently were 
not obtained during the initial part of the 
solution reactions since the coal and solvent 
mixture were heated to the final temperature 
prior to taking the first sample. In some in- 
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stances 70-80% of the dissolution had oc- 
curred prior to achieving such reaction tem- 
perature where sampling began. Careful 
analyses of our precise initial kinetic data 
demonstrated that the dissolution of coal in 
hydrogen donor solvents like tetralin is sec- 
ond order. We presume this second order 
reaction to be first order with respect to 
solvent and first order with respect to the 
primary reactive species produced during the 
dissolution process. 

Interesting results have been obtained by 
superimposing an ultrasonic field-on a sol- 
vent coal mixture. Both the rate of solution 
and the quantity of coal dissolved are in- 
creased by input of ultrasonic energy. At first 
we were hopeful that the quanta of energy 
introduced into the coal were somehow be- 
ing stored so that 3 or 4 quanta would 
simultaneously be available for the rupture 
of carbon-carbon or carbon-hydrogen bonds. 
This hoped-for explanation is not true as 
determination of the heat of activation of 
the dissolution with and without ultrasonic 
irradiation proved. In the absence of ultra- 
sonic irradiation the heat of activation is 
between 11⁄4 and 2 kilocalories. The activa- 
tion energy for the process involving ultra- 
sonic irradiation is about 6 kilocalories. 
While a 6 Kcal activation energy is higher 
than that for normal physically rate de- 
termining mechanisms it is far too low for 
a normal chemical rate determining step. We 
assume that the slow step involves the sepa- 
ration of platelets of coal that might be hy- 
drogen bonded; this separation would make 
available many more reaction sites than 
would be available in the untreated coal and 
can account for the increased rates. 

The studies of hydrogenation-distillation 
of coal (which gives maximum yields of 
hydrogen rich liquids) led to the develop- 
ment of the equipment now being enlarged 
to a pilot plant size. The process basically 
involves dilute phase heating of a stream 
of fine coal and will be reported by Dr. Wood. 


The liquids produced in this equipment 
from Spring Canyon, Utah, Big Horn, Wyo- 
ming and Silver King, Colorado coal were 
compared with FMC pyrolysis coal tar and 
with shale oil, oil from tar sand and a typical 
crude oil from Utah. There is a striking dif- 
ference in the aromatic hydrocarbon con- 


tent as determined by gel permeation 
chromotography fractionation. The 40% 
aromatic constituents in the coal derived 
liquid compare to 11 to 18% in typical crude 
oil, tar sands, and shale oil. The tar acid 
content of the primary distillates from coal 
was over twice that from shale oil and tar 
sand a 3 to 6 times that of crude oll. 

The liquids produced from the pyrolysis 
studies, from the hydrogenation distillation 
studies and from the solvent extraction 
studies, have been hydrogenated in fixed 
and ebulating bed hydrogenation reactors 
by Dr. Qader to convert the liquid product 
into refinery quality liquids. The liquids pro- 
duced by this treatment contain 0.3% sulfur 
and 0.6% nitrogen. The initial boiling point 
of the liquid is 75°C with 20% distilling be- 
low 200 degrees and 72% below 350° C. The 
liquid is about equally distributed between 
saturates (46%) and aromatics (48%) with 
some 6% olefins being present. The char pro- 
duced can be used for power generation as 
its heating value is 14,000 Btu's per pound 
and the ash content is 12% or less. The vol- 
ume percent yield of the hydrotreated prod- 
ucts show 69% in the gasoline range, 17% 
in the diesel oil range (which results in 
12% refined diesel ofl) with 8% gas. The 
gasoline contains 52% aromatic, 21% iso- 
parifins, 2% olefins, 8% mnaphthenes and 
17% normal pariffin hydrocarbons. Without 
any added lead the research octane number 
of this gasoline is 93, The diesel index of the 
diesel oil is 31; the refined diesel oil has a 
diesel index of 50. 

To interest potential developers of processes 
like our own it is mecessary to present the 
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product yields from 100 tons of coal and the 
six tons hydrogen that would be required. 
Typical product yields would be 1,380,000 
cubic feet C, to C, gases, 232 barrels of gaso- 
line, 33 barrels of diesel oil, 28 tons of char, 
21,000 cubic feet of hydrogen sulfide and 
about a ton of ammonia. 

From the kinetic studies that Dr. Qader has 
made it has been possible to determine the 
rate of removal of nitrogen and of sulfur, and 
the rate of production of gasoline from coal 
liquids assuming first order kinetics for these 
processes. The rate consistants are: 

For production of gasoline, 0.16 x 10%, 
e— 17,600 

RT 


For elimination of sulfur, 

e— 14,500 
RT 

For removal of nitrogen the pre-exponen- 
tial term is 0.47 x 10 and the activation 
energy is 15.9 kilocalories. 

Because of our association with Dr. Henry 
Eyring who has developed the absolute reac- 
tion rate theory, it proved helpful to extend 
his theory to the heteorogenous reactions 
which we are studying. This inyolves the same 
basic model he developed, namely the as- 
sumption of a pseudo equilibrium between 
reactant molecules in the slow step and the 
activated complex C which decomposes at a 
rate k’ to give the final product molecule. 
This pseudo equilibrium expression gives an 
activation energy equilibrium constant which 
is the ratio of the concentration of the acti- 
vated complex to the product of the concen- 
tration of the reacting molecules entering 
into the slow step. The rate of formation of 
product in absolute reaction rate terms is: 

ckT 


h 
complex. 


Our contribution has been to consider that 
the number of active sites upon which reac- 
tions can take place in any heterogeneous 
process can change from the initial value, 
either increasing with time or decreasing 
with time depending upon the kind of reac- 
tion occurring. A term a therefore was ex- 
plicitly introduced which term represents 
the ratio of active sites at any time during 
the reaction to the number of sites initially 
present. The rate expression then for forma- 
tion of products would Include this term a 
times the x kKT/h times the activated com- 
plex concentration. Experimentally the rate 
of formation of product is the rate con- 
stant times the concentration of each of the 
reacting species in the slow step in the reac- 
tion taken to the proper power. Equating the 
two rates one obtains the expression: 


k’[A}*[B}’=[a] (the fraction of the number of sites 
available at time t.) 

Times xk T' times the activated complex concentration. 

The activated complex concentration is equal to K, 
the equilibrium constant for that activated complex 
divided by the product of concentrations of reacting 
molecules. This is also equal to: 

¢—AG*|RT which is equal to e487 /ar ess7*/R 

Solving the equation now for k’ we obtain the final 
form, viz., 

k’ =[elck Th e-AH*~ (RT ets R 

To determine a all one needs to do's to plot the 
logarithm of 

k'x(h[xkT) vs. 1/T 

‘Theslope of theline ls —A H” /R, where AH” represents 
the average of all processes occurring at a particular time 
in a complex system. The intercept of this curve is: 

AS*/R+1n{e). 

The entropy of activation in all instances 
or normal chemical reaction is small, say 1-4 
entropy units for bituminous coal. Further, 
this will not change during the course of the 
reaction. Any major change in the combined 
term therefore must be interpreted in terms 
of change in number of active sites which can 
be determined from the log a expression. 

A plot of log of K’ over T vs. 1 over T for the 
dissolution of coal in tetralin for initial reac- 


0.21 x 10°, 


x the concentration of activated 
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tion, for a fraction .05, and for a fraction 0.1 
converted, shows a very large change indeed 
in value of the combined term. The change in 
in [a] amounts to roughly 57 entroy units. 
In terms of a this is a factor of 10“ in avail- 
able sites. A change of this magnitude would 
be explained if initially only the external 
surface of the coal were available; during 
the course of the reaction the solvent ex- 
foliates or opens up the structure by pene- 
tration until particles whose average size is 
100 Angstrom units on an edge and 2 Ang- 
strom units thick become the sites for reac- 
tion. The correspondence of this ultimate 
size to the size of the ultimate coal micelle 
is probably coincidental but nonetheless in- 
teresting. Application of the heterogenous 
reaction rate expression to pyrolysis studies 
demonstrates a change in the apparent en- 
tropy of activation in the opposite sense. A 
reduction in available sites occurs in the 
temperature range where the coal becomes 
plastic. 
EXPERIMENTAL KINETIC STUDIES 

If we are to maximize the gasoline yield 
from coal derived liquid it will be necessary 
to obtain more than one benzene or benzene 
derivative molecule from the multi-ring com- 
ponents that characteristically result from 
coal hydrogenation distillation. Studies of 
the kinetics of hydrocracking of specific or- 
ganic molecules haye therefore been under- 
taken by Dr. Wiser and his students. 

A study of the decomposition of anthra- 
cene has demonstrated that multi-ring com- 
ponents are hydrocracked by saturating first 
the middle ring and then an end ring which 
end ring is cleaved with production of gase- 
ous products. The kinetic of the reactions 
are very beautiful; one can follow the disap- 
pearance of anthracene, the rate of appear- 
ance and disappearance of intermediate prod- 
ucts and finally the rate of formation of 
naphthalene which in this temperature range 
is the final product. So far we have not dis- 
covered a dual function catalyst that can 
lock the multi-ring hydrocarbons on its sur- 
face and split them up the middle to produce 
the desired two benzenes per initial multi- 
ring aggregate. 

We have acquired in our laboratory with 
funds provided by the state of Utah and the 
University of a high pressure cubic press 
produced by Dr. Tracy Hall. We have used 
this high pressure instrument to determine 
the pressure coefficient and the temperature 
coefficient of the formation of coal from cel- 
Iulose and related precursor materials. A 
sample of cellulose, glucose, xylose or some 
woody material is encapsulated in a pyrophyl- 
lite container which is imbedded, with im- 
plantation of suitable thermocouples, in a 
chamber which is subjected to a controlled 
pressure increase and to a controlled rate of 
heating. With this device it is possible to 
obtain differential thermal analyses for the 
conversion of the encapsulated material to 
coal like final products. 

Earlier DTA studies gave no evidence of 
anything but endothermic reactions during 
the heating of cellulose and related materials 
at atmospheric pressure of inert gas or in 
& vacuum. However, if the material is heated 
under high confining pressures (from 7 to 30 
kilobars) in such a manner that the pro- 
ducts of decomposition are confined in close 
proximity a very exothermic reaction takes 
place. The onset of the exothermic reaction 
requires a higher temperature the higher 
the pressure. There is therefore a negative 
pressure coefficient of this conversion 
process. 

A rather startling serendipitous discovery 
resulted when the heating rate in the experli- 
ments was increased from 0.5° C per minute 
to 5° C per minute. At the higher heating rate 
in the temperature range from 220 to 260° C, 
the thermocouple indicates a dramatic tem- 
perature rise. A very highly exothermic reac- 
tion occurs which in some instances in- 
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creases the temperature to 200 or even 400° 
C above the temperature of the system. Care- 
ful studies haye shown the reproducibility 
of the reaction with particular materials and 
have demonstrated the different tempera- 
ture onset of the reaction as a function of 
the type of molecule being treated. 

A comparison of the infrared adsorption 
of the materials heated at the slow rate 
(which did not undergo this high exothermic 
reaction) shows a disappearance of alphatic 
hydrogen and carbonyl frequencies in the 
8200 and 3300 cm range and in the 2700 
cm range and the appearance of aromatic 
structural frequencies below 1000 cm. Even 
more definitively, X-ray diffraction of the 
samples which have resulted from these high 
peak exotherm temperatures have demon- 
strated a shift in the carbon-carbon 002 in- 
terplanar spacing of great significance. 
Graphite has a (2 sin ¢/\) value of .295 for 
the 002 diffraction. Cellulose has a value of 
about .22. High volatile coal has a value 
about .265. Cellulose and cotton which under- 
went self heating of about 200° C had a shift 
in the position of that maximum to about 
.24. Glucose which self-heated to about 300° 
in a particular run had a value approximat- 
ing .25; yellow pine wood which self-heated 
to a value higher than 500°C shifted to a 
value larger than the value of high volatile 
coal. High volatile coal itself heated to that 
same temperature contained sufficiently 
stable carbon ring structure already that an 
inappreciable change in peak value was ob- 
served even with prolonged heating. 

These observations suggest that in their 
formation high rank coals, i.e., anthracite and 
low volatile bituminous, which contain large 
quantities of highly graphitic carbon hydro- 
gen structures, very probably have been sub- 
jected to a high temperature at some stage 
in their history. A possible mechanism for 
formation of these high rank coals could have 
been a fairly short time, rapid heating event. 
The attainment of the requisite 220 to 230° 
temperature by the coal precurser could have 
happened from proximity to various heat 
source. Much additional work obviously needs 
to be done at lower confining pressures to see 
if the same results are obtained as at 7 
kilobars and higher. 

In conclusion let us look at one additional 
parameter which must be taken into account 
as we develop our critically needed energy 
and fuel resources. The hysteria that is pre- 
sently sweeping the country with regard to 
air and water pollution has put many serious 
roadblocks in the orderly development of 
the energy producing potential in the western 
part of the United States. The country has 
beautiful desert and mountain areas. Care 
has not always been taken in the past to 
minimize the visual impact of mining and 
manufacturing and other industrial develop- 
ments. We hope that a balance can be ob- 
tained which will allow logical development 
of these resources at a rate commensurate 
with the need by the country while still 
maintaining the impressive beauty with 
which this part of the country is endowed. 


REPRESENTATION OF 
CHINA IN UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, yesterday 
the United Nations began debate on the 
question of China representation in that 
body. That debate has far-reaching im- 
plications not only for the governments 
in Peking and Taipei, but also for the 
United Nations. 

While I believe quite strongly that we 
must pursue all possible diplomatic moves 
which might lead to a more peaceful and 
stable world, I am opposed to the expul- 
sion of Nationalist China from the United 
Nations. I believe it is unfair to expel a 
member who has served responsibly in 
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that organization since its founding. I 
believe such a move would have serious 
and detrimental effects on the U.N. itself. 
In an editorial published yesterday 
morning, the New York Times noted: 


It is dificult to understand how any ob- 
jective delegation could regard a resolution 
to expel a founder member of the U.N. as 
anything but an “important : uestion,” re- 
quiring, under the Charter, a two-thirds 
majority for adoption. 


I certainly agree with that statement. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 18, 1971] 
EXPULSION Is “PERILOUS” 


As the General Assembly opens debate on 
the question of China’s representation in the 
United Nations, member governments should 
keep one basic fact in mind: There is only 
one way to preserve the opportunity for four- 
teen million people on Taiwan to be repre- 
sented at Turtie Bay and that is by retain- 
ing a U.N. membership, at this point in time, 
for the Chinese Nationalist Government. 

If the United Nations for the first time in 
its quarter-century of life votes to expel a 
member—Albania’s resolution demands the 
ouster of Nationalist China “forthwith’— 
there will be no subsequent chance for the 
re-entry of Taiwan, whose population ex- 
ceeds that of two-thirds of the U.N. mem- 
ber states. As a Security Council member, 
Peking would veto any re-entry bid. 

Admittedly Chiang Kai-shek’s Government 
can hardly be said to be representative of 
the Taiwanese people. It is organized to rep- 
resent all China, not the island, and its Na- 
tional Assembly was elected on the mainland 
24 years ago. It has moved at a glacial pace 
to bring Taiwanese into responsible positions 
in its administration. 

What is relevant here, however, is that Na- 
tionalist China is the only existing represen- 
tative for Taiwan; it will remain the Gov- 
ernment of Taiwan for the indefinite future, 
and imperfect representation has never been 
raised previously as an excuse for expelling a 
U.N. member. Indeed, it could not be raised 
legitimately by the Communist regimes 
working for Taiwan's ouster. Whatever the 
twelve million native Taiwanese (the other 
two million are from the mainland) may 
think about the National Government, 
they have never demonstrated any interest 
in being taken over by Peking. 

It ts difficult to understand how any ob- 
jective delegation could regard a resolution 
to expel a founder member of the U.N. as 
anything but an “important question,” re- 
quiring, under the Charter, a two-thirds ma- 
jority for adoption. Defections from this 
viewpoint reflect both the impatience of 
many governments to seat mainland China 
and reluctance of others to risk Peking’s ire 
now that Washington has dropped its oppo- 
sition to Peking’s entry. 

But the path of expulsion is perilous, as 
Secretary of State Rogers told the Assembly, 
and “to open it for one would be to open it 
for many.” In deciding how to vote, mem- 
ber governments may wish to ponder those 
words. 


THE LATE DR. JAMES E. ALLEN 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of the United States and their chil- 
dren and the cause of education have 
lost a good friend. The Nation mourns 
the tragic death, in an airplane crash on 
Saturday, of former U.S. Commissioner 
of Education James E. Allen and his 
lovely wife, Florence. 
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Dr. Allen served with distinction in 
my own State of New York, first as dep- 
uty commissioner of education for 5 
years and then, from 1955 to 1969, as the 
State’s commissioner of education where 
he earned a national reputation as a ca- 
pable administrator and foremost edu- 
cator, a man of conscience and ability. 
He was U.S. Commissioner of Education 
for 18 months until his resignation in 
June 1970. During that service he was 
responsible for the institution of the 
right to read program, among other ac- 
complishments, 

Jim Allen was a highly valued col- 
league in the field of education, and a 
dear friend. 

I ask unanimous consent that the obit- 
uary published in yesterday morning's 
Washington Post be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Evvcaton ALLEN KILLED In PLANE CRASH 

PEACH SPRINGS, Ari,, October 17.—Dr. 
James Edward Allen, Jr., a former U.S. com- 
missioner of education in the Nixon adminis- 
tration and a leader of education reform, has 
died in the crash of a Grand Canyon sight- 
seeing plane. 

The plane crashed Saturday in a remote 
mountain area en route to the Grand Can- 
yon, killing 10 persons, including the 60- 
year-old Allen and his wife, Florence. 

Scenic Airways, operators of the planes, 
confirmed the deaths. 

Allen was appointed by President Nixon 
to the Health, Education, and Welfare De- 
partment post in 1969 but was asked to 
resign 18 months later in June, 1970. 

Allen said that HEW Secretary Robert 
Finch had told him “he had been directed 
to seek my resignation.” Allen said he was 
dismissed because of his advocacy of school 
Gosogregation and statements he made the 
month before deploring the invasion of Cam- 
bodia by U.S. troops, The White House said 
the President had been “generally disap- 
pointed” in Allen’s performance as the na- 
tion’s top education official. 

Allen was born April 25, 1911, in Elkins, 
W. Va. When he was 21 his father, Edward 
Allen Sr., who was president of Davis and 
Elkins Ccllege, advised him not to go into 
education. “They're starving to death,” the 
elder Allen told his son. 

But James Allen Jr. disregarded the ad- 
vice and took a job with the West Virginia 
state education department. He stayed with 
the department from 1933 until 1939 when 
he became chief of the state division of aid 
and statistics. 

After that, Allen held several posts, but 
always in education. During World War II 
he was an operations analyst for the Army 
Air Force and after two years as assistant 
professor of education at Syracuse Univer- 
sity, he was appointed deputy commissioner 
of education for the state of New York in 
1950. 

Allen was appointed New York state com- 
missioner of education in 1955, a post he held 
until 1969 when he was appointed to the 
federal job by Mr. Nixon. 

As New York education commissioner 
Allen quickly developed a reputation for cut- 
ting through education bureaucratic red 
tape. Throughout his tenure he demon- 
strated a strong independence of local politi- 
cal figures and was not hesitant to criticize 
his boss, Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller, when he 
felt he had been short changed. 

Allen frequently incurred the wrath of 
conservatives when he reinstated students 
who had been suspended for long hair, or or- 
dered local school districts to end de facto 
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segregation. As commissioner, Allen held 
wide-ranging power in the state educational 
system, even in the minutest details. 

Allen shifted the emphasis of state edu- 
cation programs from rural areas in upstate 
New York to the urban centers whose schools 
were crumbling from neglect and decay. In 
1965 he described the crisis in urban edu- 
cation as “the most urgent and explosive 
issue facing us today.” 

Allen turned down an offer from President 
Kennedy for the post he later accepted from 
President Nixon, He said at the time he 
thought the office was too nebulous. 

Allen was a tall, lean man who wore 
modest black horn-rimmed glasses. When 
he spoke, it was with a soft voice of gentle 
persuasion, but the results were dramatic 
in New York City, the nation’s largest school 
system. 

After leaving HEW, Allen joined Princeton 
University’s faculty as a visiting lecturer in 
education at the Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public and International Affairs. 

Allen received a masters degree in educa- 
tion from Harvard in 1942 and the doctor 
of education degree in 1945. He also studied 
economics and public finance at Princeton 
and received many honorary degrees. 

Allen was fired by President Nixon June 10, 
1970, after a year in office and subsequently 
replaced by Sidney P. Marland. 

Allen was proudest of his proclamation of 
the “right-to-read” as a major national goal. 
But the White House gave the program only 
faint endorsements and few funds. 

Allen is survived by his son James Ed- 
ward III, and his daughter, Mrs. John 
Dolven. 


THE RISING DISREGARD OF OUR 
INTERNATIONAL OBLIGATIONS 


Mr, McGEE. Mr. President, a very 
dangerous precedent is being established 


by Congress regarding the Nation’s obli- 
gations under international law. 

In this morning’s Washington Post, 
Mr, Stephen M. Schwebel, professor of 
international law in the school of ad- 
vanced international studies at the Johns 
Hopkins University, presents a shocking 
analysis of a rising disregard for our in- 
ternational obligations. 

In his article entitled “United States 
Nears Front Ranks of Treaty-Breakers,” 
Mr. Schwebel points out, for example, 
that— 

The Congressional threat to withhold 
funds from the U.N. if its membership does 
not vote our way on Taiwan is only the 
latest in a series of American actions that 
display a pronounced indifference to treaty 
obligations and a trend to ignore interna- 
tional law. 


Mr. Schwebel also cites three other re- 
cent examples of our indifference to our 
treaty obligations—the withholding of 
this Nation’s assessed contribution to the 
International Labor Organization; the 
recent vote in the Senate of the United 
States requiring the United States to re- 
sume imports of chrome from Rhodesia 
in violation of a universal ban imposed 
by binding resolution of the United Na- 
tions Security Council; and the interna- 
tional aspects of the administration’s 
economic program. 

As Mr. Schwebel so aptly points out, 
violations of treaties by states are not 
unusual although they are far less com- 
mon than often supposed. But, as he fur- 
ther explains, our actions are relatively 
new in that the United States has in- 
creasingly evidenced a contempt of the 
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law “in areas which go much less to the 
heart of a state’s security and where the 
law of the matter is clear rather than 
contentious.’” 

Relative to the question of Taiwan’s 
retaining her seat in the United Nations, 
I strongly oppose any efforts to deny Na- 
tionalist China her seat. But such U.N. 
action would not be unlawful. However, 
any action on our part to withhold funds 
from the U.N. if Taiwan were to be ex- 
pelled would, indeed, be unlawful and 
unconscionable. This action could topple 
the United Nations’ already shaky finan- 
cial structure, particularly in light of 
France’s and the Soviet Union’s unlawful 
default on their financial obligations to 
this international body. 

As Mr. Schwebel warns: 

There is exploitation of a congressional 
disposition toward the internationally un- 
lawful (on the part of the United States)— 
with gravest risks both to the credit of the 
United Nations and the United States. 


Regarding the question of our finan- 
cial obligations to the International 
Labor Organization, I have been shocked 
and dismayed that the White House has 
not exerted its influence in turning 
around congressional disregard of our 
treaty obligations to this organization. 

The vote 2 weeks ago which would al- 
low this country to purchase chrome ore 
from Rhodesia in violation of a U.N. ban 
is also unsettling. If this section is not 
deleted from the military procurement 
bill in Senate-House conference or re- 
jected by the President, we would be the 
first nation formally to break with this 
U.N. ban. This is a record in which no 
nation could take any pride. It would be 
my hope that the White House would 
now exert its influence—an influence 
which it failed to exercise prior to critical 
votes on the section in the Senate—to in- 
sure this would not indeed become the 
policy of the United States. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that what the Congress of the United 
States has gone on record as doing is to 
systematically unravel the delicate fab- 
ric that is the United Nations. 

It is my hope that the U.S. Senate will 
not continue to chart a course which can 
only, in the end, result in the disintegra- 
tion of the United Nations. The Senate’s 
role should be one of strengthening the 
United Nations, not one of destruction. 

These recent actions, as outlined by 
Mr. Schwebel, have not only been det- 
rimental to the United Nations, but they 
have also been highly detrimental to 
the United States. At stake is the cred- 
ibility of this Nation. 

As Mr. Schwebel points out: 

To be credibie is simply to be believed. If 
the United States persists in violating or 
threatening to violate undisputed treaty ob- 
ligations, other states will be less inclined to 
credit its fresh commitments .... If not the 
essence of security, then the whole structure 
of international trade and credit and the 
whole being and potential of international 


organization are bound up with the vitality 
of treaty obligations. 


It is incumbent that every Member of 
this body give close scrutiny to Mr. 
Schwebel’s article. If we do not heed his 
warnings, the Nation may end up being 
the primary contributor to a world in- 
stability that could be devastating in its 
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consequences. Our world leadership role 
stands on the brink of disintegrating as 
the question of whether or not we are 
trustworthy becomes a legitimate issue. 
A nation’s greatest attributes are cred- 
ibility and trustworthiness. Let us not 
sacrifice these attributes for the sake of 
less honorable moiives. 


SENATOR ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, it is 

vith great pleasure that I take this op- 
portunity to congratulate the Senator 
from Louisiana upon the celebration of 
his 81st birthday. 

Senator ELLENDER possesses a rare com- 
bination of qualities that merit the 
highest tribute on any occasion. There 
is no individual who elicits greater re- 
spect among those of us who are priv- 
ileged to serve with him in the Senate. 

The Senator from Louisiana is very 
well known for his wisdom, his experi- 
ence, and his unswerving dedication. In- 
dividuals who can summon these attri- 
butes in equal measure are rare indeed. 
They are the truly great men in Ameri- 
can history. But history is not what is 
past for men like Senator ELLENDER; it is 
made each day by their independent 
thought and energetic pursuit of excel- 
lence. 

Reflecting upon his nearly 35 years 
as a Member of this body, Senator ELLEN- 
DER should justly take pride in a record 
that is replete with unrivaled achieve- 
ments. He has written much of the 
framework for housing and education 
laws, for rural electrification and soil 
conservation programs, the National 
School Lunch Act, the food stamp pro- 
gram, and many more. He has never for- 
gotten the importance of safeguarding 
the taxpayers’ investment in our Federal 
programs. 

I am fortunate to have worked with 
Senator ELLENDER from my very first days 
in Congress 6 years ago. At that time he 
was chairman of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee on which I served. The more 
I came to know, the more I grew to ad- 
mire Senator ELLENDER for his remark- 
able insight and for his exceptionally 
strong commitment to the public inter- 
est. My admiration for him has never 
cessed to grow. 

I wish the Senator from Louisiana 
the very best on this particular day, and 
I join with my colleagues in offering our 
appreciation for his innumerable con- 
tributions to our country. 

May he enjoy many birthdays just as 
happy in the coming years, and may 
our Nation be blessed with the continued 
benefit of his distinguished service. 


US. IMAGE IMPROVED IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in a time 
when America is being overwhelmed by 
reports of massive drug use and deterio- 
rating morale as a result of our involve- 
ment in Vietnam, it is, indeed, inspir- 
ing and refreshing to learn of ex-service- 
men who voluntarily returned to that 
beleaguered nation to assist the Viet- 
namese people improve their own social 
conditions. 

These were brought to my atten- 
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tion in an article published in the San 
Diego, Calif., Union of September 2, 1971. 
The article described how nine ex-serv- 
icemen, five of whom I am proud to say 
are fellow Marylanders, left their homes 
and occupations and returned to Vietnam 
to help in construction of a 20-unit hous- 
ing project for dependents of South Viet- 
namese Navy veterans. Motivated pure- 
ly by a loyalty to the Vietnamese peo- 
ple, these men brought honor to our 
cause and self-satisfaction to them- 
selves. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle about this remarkable mission be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ex-GI's PoLisH U.S. IMAGE IN VIETNAM 


Saicon.—The nine ex-GIs wanted to prove 
something to themselves and their American 
neighbors—"that all Vietnam veterans aren't 
potheads, smack freaks and radical peace- 
niks.” 

They returned to Vietnam to do manual 
labor without pay. Some were doves and some 
were hawks. The only thing they had in com- 
mon was that they had shared the same war. 

WAS REPORTER 

“It was a constant source of amazement 
even to us,” says one of the nine, Armistead 
Maupin Jr. 

A former Navy lieutenant of 27, Maupin 
was working as a reporter for the Charleston 
(S.C.) News and Courier when a friend asked 
him to do publicity releases for Veterans 
Against the War. It was the time of the May 
Day demonstrations and Maupin swiftly be- 
came disillusioned. 

“The whole thing,” he says, “was a carnival 
that seemed to be aimed at 214 million Viet- 
nam veterans, negating everything we'd 
worked for and fought for.” 

He adds: “In their desire to end the war 
at any cost, a lot of people appeared to be 
trying to portray all veterans as scagheads 
and radicals, apparently hoping to use this 
as a lever against the administration. It 
seemed all wrong and I wanted to do some- 
thing about it.” 

Maupin wrote to Adm. Elmo R. Zumwalt, 
the chief of naval operations: “I'll find the 
veterans to do some good in Vietnam if you 
can give us a project and get us over there.” 

Zumwalt was intrigued. Maupin exchanged 
more letters with officials and got his project. 

The Navy and State Department agreed 
to let Maupin and any volunteers he could 
find assist in building a 20-unit housing proj- 
ect for dependents of South Vietnamese navy 
veterans at Cat Lai, 15 miles east of Saigon. 

LET'S DO SOMETHING 

Maupin relied on phone calls to friends and 
word of mouth to spread his appeal to vet- 
erans. The message: “We know the Ameri- 
cans are getting out of Vietnam. Let’s do 
everything we possibly can for the Viet- 
namese people before we leave. Let's do some- 
thing as civilians.” 

Charles P. Collins III, 28, another former 
naval officer from Dallas, Tex., quit his job 
as a recruiter for a computer firm to help 
select other volunteers. 

Jack Myerovitz, 23, a former Marine who 
helped recapture Hue after the 1968 Tet of- 
fensive, heard about it at a veterans’ con- 
vention in Maryland. He got two months off 
without pay from his job as a government 
printer in Washington and left his home in 
Greenbelt, Md. 

Carrollton E. Reese Jr., 27, a Hyattsville, 
Md., construction worker who once guarded 
an Army ammunition dump at Qui Nhon, 
learned of the project while fishing with a 
friend. It took him 30 seconds to decide to 
volunteer. 

Another Hyattsville resident, former Ma- 
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rine John F. Butler, 21, wanted to extend 
his 14-month tour in Vietnam, but had to 
leave in November, 1969, when his unit was 
pulled back. He decided to volunteer “to fin- 
ish what I started.” 

Thomas M. Neilsen, 23, of Clinton, Iowa, 
gave up painting portraits on a houseboat 
in the Mississippi River to try to change 
the Vietnamese image of Americans. A for- 
mer machine gunner with the Navy riverine 
force, he wanted to prove “we aren’t all a 
bunch of animals.” 

Zeph Lane, 26, of Wheaton, Md., was a 
Navy hospital corpsman when he was taken 
out in 1969 with a shrapnel hole in his 
head. He left a wife and premedical studies 
at the University of Maryland to come back 
to Vietnam. 

Karel J. Leadbeter, 23, of Lanham, Md., 
says he was an activist in the Vietnam 
Veterans for Peace movement until they 
started throwing paint on the Capitol steps. 
The former Air Force radarman decided to 
come because “search-and-destroy missions 
in D.C. just don’t turn me on.” 

Francis L. Abad Jr., 25, of Savanna, IL, 
was a Marine Corps pilot with 100 combat 
missions. He left the service early this year 
after flying Phantom jets on and off in Viet- 
nam since 1965. He returned to “build in- 
stead of bomb.” 

When the group arrived the housing proj- 
ect at Cat Lai was 30 percent complete. It 
was 80 percent complete when they departed 
yesterday. 

“It’s a small thing we've done, but it’s im- 
portant to us as individuals. I feel satisfied 
like never before,” said Maupin as he 
boarded the plane for home. 


EXTRADITION FOR GENOCIDE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, article 
VII of the Genocide Convention provides 
for the extradition of persons accused of 


genocide in accordance with the laws and 
treaties in force in the countries involved. 
The fear has been expressed that, if the 
Senate ratifies the Convention, the 
United States will be forced to extradite 
its citizens to foreign countries where 
they will be tried without any of our Con- 
stitutional safeguards. 

This fear is groundless. It overlooks 
several facts. Extradition is a common 
practice among nations. The United 
States is party to many extradition 
treaties. All that the Genocide Conven- 
tion says is that genocide is to be added to 
the list of extraditable offenses in the 
treaties now in force. Thus the United 
States could not extradite an American to 
a country like North Vietnam, for in- 
stance, with whom we do not have an 
extradition treaty. 

Under the double-jeopardy clause of 
the Constitution, which is controlling 
over all treaties, the United States could 
not extradite anyone who had already 
been tried in this country. Likewise it is 
common practice for the United States 
not to grant extradition if it is felt that 
the person involved will not be able to re- 
ceive a fair trial. 

These three points provide adequate 
protection for every American from 
capricious and unwarranted extradition 
to a foreign nation. 

Mr. President, the Senate should ratify 
the Genocide Convention without delay. 


RETHINKING THE JURY SYSTEM 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, every 
year the National University Extension 
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Association selects a topic for the na- 
tional high school debate contest. Thou- 
sands of young men and women across 
the Nation prepare and argue both sides 
of the selected topic in contests held the 
length and breadth of the country. 

Pursuant to Public Law 88-246, the 
Librarian of Congress each year prepares 
a compilation of “pertinent excerpts, 
bibliographical references, and other ap- 
propriate materials” relating to the se- 
lected topic for distribution to debaters. 
About this time every fall this Senator 
and I know my experience is repeated in 
every office on Capitol Hill—receives 
many requests from young debaters and 
their coaches for copies of the Library of 
Congress publication. I am always de- 
lighted to comply with these requests and 
to be of whatever other assistance I can. 
I know the value debate experience has in 
later life by encouraging logical thinking, 
marshaling of facts, and organization of 
material to support a position, and fos- 
tering the ability to speak publicly. 

This year the topic selected is “How 
Can the Administration of Justice Be Im- 
proved in the United States?” Under this 
general subject heading the three debate 
propositions are: 

Resolved, That the jury system in the 
United States should be significantly 
changed. 

Resolved, That a national system of arbi- 
tration boards should be established for civil 


cases. 

Resolved, That mass media coverage of 
felony offenses subsequent to arrest should 
be limited by law to the court record until 
a verdict is rendered. 


Of these three, I have had the most in- 
quiries concerning the proposal for re- 
form of the jury system. Perhaps recent 
press reports on this subject, plus public 
statements by the Chief Justice and two 
recent rulings of the Supreme Court, 
Baldwin v. New York, 399 US. 66 
(1970) —relating to misdemeanor trials 
by a panel of judges rather than by 
jury—and Williams v. Florida, 399 US. 
78 (1970)—relating to jury size—have 
sparked public interest in this matter. 
Whatever the reasons for this attention, I 
am pleased to see that high school debat- 
ers and others are taking a healthy in- 
terest in the functioning of this very im- 
portant portion of our judicial system. 

In line with the requests I have re- 
ceived on this subject, an article pub- 
lished in the latest edition of Forensic 
Quarterly attracted my attention. It is 
entitled “Rethinking the Jury System” 
and was written by the Deputy Attorney 
General of the United States, Richard G. 
Kliendienst. In the article, Mr. Klien- 
dienst traces the history and develop- 
ment of the jury system in this country, 
makes some comments on its present 
state, and suggests for consideration 
some revisions of the present system. I 
believe the thoughts contained therein 
are worthy of our attention; therefore, I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RETHINKING THE JURY SYSTEM 
(By Richard G. Kleindienst) 

Sir William Blackstone, the great English 

jurist whose Commentaries on the Laws of 
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England significantly influenced the found- 
ers of our country, once wrote: 

The trial by jury has ever been, and, I 
trust, ever will be, looked upon as the glory 
of the English law. .. . It is the most trans- 
cendent privilege which any subject can en- 
joy or wish for, that he cannot be affected, 
either in his property, his liberty, or his per- 
son, but by the unanimous consent of twelve 
of his neighbors and equals. 

Trial by jury has often been described in 
rich, uncritical language like that of Black- 
stone. To one Supreme Court Justice, trial by 
jury is the “impregnable bulwark of civil 

;” to another, it is “the ark of safety 
for life, liberty, and property.” 

But many attorneys and legal scholars 
take a different view of the jury system. They 
see it as a fact-finding process whose reputa- 
tion far exceeds its performance. One of 
America’s most thoughtful legal commenta- 
tors, the late Jerome Frank, wrote in 1949: 

It is extremely doubtful whether, if we did 
not now have the Jury system, we could today 
be persuaded to adopt it. The chances are 
that most conservative lawyers would op- 
pose such a “reform”; they would refer us to 
Scotland, an “Anglo-Saxon” country, where 
the jury has never played an important role. 
They would call attention to the marked de- 
cline of the jury's popularity in England. 
They would denounce trial by jury as an 
absurd New Dealish idea. 

This year’s high school debate proposition 
on jury reform provides a rare opportunity 
for a substantial body of informed citizens 
to think critically about the jury and grand 
jury as fundamental institutions in our legal 
system. Student debaters will be expected 
not only to analyze the merits and shortcom- 
ings of these two institutions but also to ex- 
pound their conclusions in a public forum. 
In academic debate, proposals for reform, 
however novel they may be, must be met by 
reasoned rebuttal; they cannot be torpedoed 
by the mere suggestion of unconstitutionality 
or the questioning of a proponent’s motives. 

The assurance of a reasoned response to & 
new idea is a luxury not available to persons 
in public life. Government officials frequent- 
ly shrink from the discussion of controversial 
issues like jury reform for fear that they 
will be branded as “constitutional ma- 
rauders” leading an assault on the Bill of 
Rights. 

Against this background and to avoid un- 
necessary uproar, I will confine myself in 
these pages to an expository discussion of 
some of the potential “changes” that might 
conceivably be made in the jury system, 
without advocating these changes or label- 
ling them “reforms.” My purpose here will 
be to suggest some possible arguments on 
the debate proposition and perhaps to offer 
some guides for analysis. 

I 


The United States Constitution contains 
four provisions that relate specifically to 
juries and grand juries. Article IIT, Section 2, 
provides in part that “The trial of all crimes, 
except in cases of impeachment, shall be by 
jury. . . .” The substance of this clause is 

d in the Sixth Amendment: “In all 
criminal prosecutions, the accused shall en- 
joy the right to a speedy and public trial, 
by an impartial jury of the state and district 
wherein the crime shall have been com- 
mitted. . . .” The Seventh Amendment treats 
civil juries: “In suits at common law, where 
the vaiue in controversy shall exceed twenty 
dollars, the right of trial by jury, shall be 
preserved, and no fact tried by a jury shall 
be otherwise re-examined in any court of 
the United States, than according to the 
rules of the common law.” The first clause 
of the Fifth Amendment provides for grand 
juries: “No person shall be held to answer 
for a capital, or otherwise Infamous crime, 
unless om a presentment or indictment of a 
grand jury, except in cases arising in the 
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land or naval forces, or in the militia, when 
in actual service in time of war or public 
danger... .” 

Every state constitution has its own pro- 
visions on trial by jury, some of which are 
similar to federal provisions and some of 
which are markedly different. The federal 
provisions quoted above should be compared 
to the constitutional provisions in a de- 
bater’s home state. In this way, he should 
be able to determine what the fundamental 
law in the two jurisdictions is, what some 
of the opportunities for change in that law 
may be, and what proposals for reform will 
require constitutional amendment. In fact, 
however, a debater may find it very difficult 
to determine the law with any certainty; for 
some constitutional provisions require inter- 
pretation, and even the Supreme Court has 
been known to change its mind about the 
meaning of a particular clause. For example, 
until 1970 the Court had consistently held 
that the federal Constitution required 
twelve-member juries. In a case last year 
the Court changed its mind. 

Although analyzing constitutional provi- 
sions may prove confusing, it should give a 
debater valuable perspective. He may dis- 
cover that his home state has been unusu- 
ally innovative—e.g., that it has been using 
the six-man jury for years. On the other 
hand, he may find that his state constitu- 
tion would absolutely prohibit a change 
in state practice that could be effected un- 
der the federal Constitution. In that case, 
a state constitutional amendment would be 
required. In any event, it should be a so- 
bering experience for a debater to calculate 
the legal obstacles that would confront his 
favorite proposals, were he to float them 
in “the real world.” 

nu 


Petit juries and grand juries are used in 
criminal cases; petit juries are used in civil 
cases; and petit juries are sometimes used 
in juvenile delinquency cases. Should the 
use of juries in any of these categories be 
increased? Decreased? Abolished? An afirm- 
ative answer to any of these questions would 
probably lead to a significant change in 
the jury system. 

Most recent discussion has focused on de- 
creasing the use of jury trials. It is possible, 
however, to argue that the use of jury trials 
should be significantly increased. 

At the present time, a relatively small 
percentage of criminal defendants exercise 
their right to a trial by jury. In federal dis- 
trict courts in fiscal 1970, some 29,700 de- 
fendants could have asked for a jury trial, 
but only 3,644 did. These federal statistics 
are consistent with the experience in the 
states. Throughout the country, the vast 
majority of criminal defendants plead guil- 
ty on the promise of probation or a light 
sentence, or plead to a lesser offense, in- 
stead of going to trial. The potential thus 
exists for nearly a tenfold increase in the 
number of jury trials in criminal cases. In 
addition, the right to a jury trial could be 
established in situations involving petty of- 
fenses or juvenile delinquency cases where 
it is not now normally available. Of course, 
the desirability of these developments would 
have to be weighed against the tremendous 
burden that increased jury trials would im- 
pose on the courts, many of which are al- 
ready over-burdened. 

From time to time, suggestions have been 
made to abolish jury trials in criminal cases. 
This proposition is undoubtedly the most 
controversial that could be offered concern- 
ing jury abolition. The late Sir Travers 
Humphreys, a British jurist, wrote: 

“I cannot bring myself to believe that 
there are any persons other than the in- 
mates of a lunatic asylum who would vote 
in favour of the abolition of trial by jury in 
serious criminal cases.” 

Nonetheless, if there are valid reasons for 
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abolishing the jury in civil cases, there must 
be reasons for abolishing the jury in criminal 
cases as well. The new federal constitution 
proposed by Rexford G. Tugwell of the Cen- 
ter for Study of Democratic Institutions in 
California embodies most of the provisions 
in the present Bill of Rights—but not trial 
by jury. As Tugwell, a leading adviser to 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, worked 
through 37 drafts of his imaginative consti- 
tution, he decided that trial by jury should 
not be accorded constitutional stature. 

A less controversial, more moderate pro- 
posal for change would be to abolish juries 
in all misdemeanor cases, or for all petty of- 
fenses for which the potential penalty is less 
than six months. The New York legislature 
provided for trial by a panel of three judges 
instead of a jury in misdemeanor cases in 
New York City, but the Supreme Court found 
the law unconstitutional. Baldwin v. New 
York, 399 U.S. 66 (1970). In dissent, Justice 
John Harlan said: 

I, for one, find nothing unfair in the New 
York system which provides the city defend- 
ant with an option, in Meu of a jury, of a 
bench trial before three judges. . . . More- 
over, I think it counterproductive of fairness 
in criminal trials to hold .. . that juries are 
required of States in these days when con- 
gested calendars and attendant delays make 
what many students of criminal justice feel 
is one of the most significant contributions 
to injustice and hardship to criminal de- 
fendants. 

There would be many ways to expand the 
use of jury trials in civil cases. The Seventh 
Amendment establishes a right to jury trials 
in “suits at common law” but many civil ac- 
tions do not fall within this language, and 
in these situations jury trials are frequently 
not authorized. For instance, the plaintiff in 
most civil suits against the United States is 
not permitted a trial by jury. See 18 U.S.C. 
§ 2402. 

While the use of civil juries could be in- 
creased, many persons have argued that the 
civil jury should be strictly limited or 
abolished altogether. The Model State Con- 
stitution, sponsored by the National Mu- 
nicipal League, does not include a civil jury 
provision in its bill of rights, although crimi- 
nal juries are specifically retaimed in felony 
cases. In Britain, the birthplace of the fact- 
adjudicating jury, only a few civil cases are 
still tried by jury. 

In a speech last fall, Chief Justice Warren 
Burger remarked that if the founding fathers 
of our country had been able to anticipate 
the automobile and its impact on the courts, 
they might have said that a simple suto- 
mobile case should be tried by a judge with- 
out @ jury in the same way a ship collision in 
an admiralty case is tried. Other commenta- 
tors have gone so far as to assert that auto- 
mobile cases and various other cases should 
be removed from the courts entirely, for dis- 
position in administrative or “no-fault” 
systems. 

One modest proposal would be to eliminate 
Jury trials in all civil cases in which they 
are not constitutionally required. Another 
proposal would be to eliminate jury trials in 
certain types of cases, regardless of whether 
they are constitutionally required. Still an- 
other plan would be to limit jury trials to 
cases involving more than a given dollar 
amount (perhaps $10,000) or less than a 
given dollar amount (say $200,000). 

Rational reasons must be given for pro- 
posals to increase or decrease the use of Jury 
trials. Assessments must be made of what is 
to be gained and what is to be lost by a sug- 
gested innovation. We have lived with juries 
comfortably for a long while and should not 
forget the basic axiom that change does not 
necessarily produce reform. 

The premise underlying trial by fury is thet 
laymen are better than judges or specialists 
at determining the facts. “What is there in 
the training of a judge . . . that makes him 
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an acceptable substitute for the collective 
wisdom which we find in a dozen citizens 
chosen at random?” a British writer asks. “I 
can only say that if there is an answer to that 
query I am not aware of it.” 

But Carl Becker, an American historian 
declares: 

Trial by jury, as a method of determining 
facts, is antiquated and inherently absurd— 
so much so that no lawyer, judge, scholar, 
prescription-clerk, cook, or mechanic in 4& 
garage would ever think for a moment of em- 
ploying that method for determining the 
facts in any situation that concerned him. 

Jury critic Jerome Frank quotes a juror 
to the effect that: 

We couldn’t make head or tail of the case 
or follow all the messing around the lawyers 
did. None of us believed the witnesses on 
either side, anyway, so we made up our minds 
to disregard the evidence on both sides and 
decide the case on its merits. 

One might infer from this passage that 
juries are not very competent in some cases. 

Surely, if one subscribes to the Becker- 
Frank view of juries, abolition of the jury 
system is not unthinkable. Yet the burden 
that persons of this persuasion must assume 
is to provide a superior trier of fact in the 
jury’s place. This will not be easy. Is the sin- 
gle judge an acceptable substitute? A panel 
of judges? A panel of experts? A mixed panel 
of judges and laymen? An arbitrator or board 
of arbitrators? An administrative hearing 
officer? What evidence is there that any of 
these alternatives would be an improvement 
on the jury? One might hold the jury trial an 
excellent device in some situations (e.g., fel- 
ony cases) but a poor device in certain 
others (e.g., Juvenile cases). The question 
always remains: What is the alternative 
when trial by jury is abandoned? 

Other factors should be considered in eval- 
uating proposals to increase or decrease jury 
trials. Take cost. According to Chief Justice 
Burger, about $14 million was budgeted last 
year for jury fees in the federal courts. How 
would a given proposal affect that figure? 
Would a new system consume more or less 
court time? Would reasonable considerations 
of economy and efficiency unreasonably af- 
fect the quality of justice? And would the 
public have confidence in a new system? 
These are questions that must be answered 
before we embark on a new course. 


ur 


If one determines that the jury should be 
preserved in any or all categories of cases, 
the question arises whether the Jury should 
be preserved in the same form and nature in 
which it is generally found today. 

The normal jury consists of twelve laymen 
who are sworn to declare the facts of a case 
as they are proved from the evidence placed 
before them. As a general rule, the verdict of 
these laymen must be unanimous. 

At present, there is considerable support 
for the idea of reducing the number of jurors 
from twelve to six, or to some other number 
less than twelve. Although this is not a new 
idea, it has caught fire in the period since 
June 1970, when the Supreme Court decided 
the case of Williams v. Florida, 399 U.S. 78. In 
that case, the Court upheld the conviction of 
a robbery defendant whose request for a 
twelve-man jury, instead of the six-man 
jury provided by Florida law, was denied. The 
Court ruled that a twelve-member panel is 
not a necgssary ingredient of “trial by jury.” 

As a result of the Williams holding, the 
United States Judicial Conference voted in 
March to reduce the size of juries in civil 
cases in United States District Courts. Courts 
in several judicial districts have imple- 
mented this decision. Rule 18 of the District 
Court in the District of Columbia is a good 
example. It reads: 

In all civil cases tried in this Court the 
jury shall consist of six (6) members, except 
in cases of eminent domain, 
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No action has been taken by the Judicial 
Conference to reduce the size of criminal 
juries. But Representative William Scott of 
Virginia has introduced legislation, H.R. 7800, 
to fix the number of jurors in federal courts 
uniformly at six, except in capital cases. 

Similar action is underway in the states. 
In New York, Governor Rockefeller signed 
into law a bill limiting juries in the Civil 
Court of the City of New York to six mem- 
bers. In New Jersey, the Supreme Court urged 
that the state constitution be amended to 
authorize six-member juries in criminal as 
well as civil cases. In Florida, Chief Justice 
H. K. Roberts recommended in his recent 
State of the Judiciary address that “we in 
Florida should provide but three jurors where 
punishment is less than six months in jail 
or less than a $2,000 fine.” 

In California, however, the State Senate 
rejected a constitutional amendment to re- 
duce the number of jurors to six in misde- 
meanor cases. 

“Mini-juries” are clearly not new. Six-man 
juries in Florida date from the 1870s and were 
specifically authorized by the Florida Consti- 
tution of 1885. Utah’s Constitution of 1895 
provided that, “In courts of general juris- 
diction, except in capital cases, a jury shall 
consist of eight jurors. In courts of inferior 
jurisdiction a jury shall consist of four 
jurors.” Whether juries of less than twelve 
work well ought to have been determined by 
now through the extensive experience in 
many states, though most of the experience 
is with civil juries. 

Another innovation receiving widespread 
attention is the majority or non-unanimous 
verdict. This too is an old idea, although it 
remains a burning constitutional issue. In 
the fall, the Supreme Court will reexamine 
two criminal cases from Louisiana and Ore- 
gon which pose the issue squarely. In the 
Louisiana case, a defendant was convicted of 
armed robbery by a verdict of nine to three. 
In the case from Oregon, three defendants 
were convicted of different felonies by jury 
votes of eleven to one or ten to two. The 
constitutional question to be resolved is 
whether a unanimous verdict is an essential 
ingredient of the right to trial by Jury con- 
tained in the Sixth Amendment. The Su- 
preme Court could not reach a decision on 
this question in its last term. 

It should be recorded, parenthetically, that 
the text of the Sixth Amendment does not 
in itself require a unanimous verdict. The 
text of the Amendment is different from the 
text of the jury amendment first Introduced 
by James Madison in 1789: 

The trial of all crimes . . . shall be by an 
impartial jury of freeholders of the vicinage, 
with the requisite of unanimity for convic- 
tion, of the right of challenge, and other ac- 
customed requisites. ... 

Madison's language spelling out the com- 
mon law requirement of unanimity was 
deleted from the final version of the amend- 
ment. 

A constitutional decision will not speak 
conclusively to the merits of the unanimous 
verdict versus the majority verdict. Sir 
Patrick Devlin has written that the unanim- 
ity rule. 

...makes a startling exception to the ordi- 
nary processes of English administrative life 
where decisions, even the most momentous, 
are most invariably produced from a major- 
ity vote. Why is the verdict of a jury thought 
to require a degree of assent which for most 
purposes would be rejected as impractical? 
The answer is that no one ever planned that 
it should be that way; the rule is simply an 
antique. 

Criminal defendants might answer Sir 
Patrick’s question somewhat differently. It 
can hardly be doubted, they would say, that 
a unanimous verdict of twelve provides a 
greater safeguard to defendants than a ma- 
jority vote of twelve, much less six. The ques- 
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tion for debaters is, how much is really 
gained by the unanimity rule in criminal 
cases, and what is its purpose in civil suits? 

Like the jury of less than twelve, the non- 
unanimous verdict goes back a long way and 
is embodied in many state constitutions. 
More than 20 states permit majority verdicts 
of different kinds in civil cases, and at least 
four states permit majority verdicts in crimi- 
nal cases, Minnesota has an interesting pro- 
vision. The legislature is authorized by the 
state constitution to provide that the agree- 
ment of five-sixths of any jury in any civil 
action or proceeding, after not less than siz 
hours of deliberation, shall be a sufficient 
verdict. This dates from 1890. Today, most 
English juries may split ten to two or nine 
to one after not less than two hours of 
deliberation. 

Other innovations could be proposed. For 
instance, a jury would not have to consist of 
six or twelve laymen. It could consist of 
specialists or persons with a special quali- 
fication for the case before them. In the 
District of Columbia, a “condemnation jury” 
is made up of five impartial freeholders; a 
tenant is not qualified to serve on this spe- 
cialized type of panel. The jury could consist 
of professional jurors—laymen who served 
for several years rather than a few weeks. 
It could also be made up of laymen deliber- 
ating with the judge, a practice familiar on 
the European Continent. 

The Supreme Court once declared that 
“The American tradition of trial by Jury... 
necessarily contemplates an impartial jury 
drawn from a cross-section of the commu- 
nity.” But why ts a cross-section of the 
community necessarily contemplated? One 
can certainly conceive an all-black jury, an 
all-female jury, an all-Catholic jury, or an 
all-businessman jury for a black, female, 
Catholic, or corporate defendant. If the con- 
ception of such a jury contributes nothing 
to the reform of the jury system, we should 
easily be able to analyze why. It should also 
be noted here that a true random selection 
of jurors could produce a very unrepresenta- 
tive jury, like an all-female jury, in the same 
way that ten flips of a coin could theoreti- 
cally produce ten heads or ten tails. 


Iv 


Debaters should give some thought to the 
methods by which juries are selected, 

In 1968, Congress approved the Jury Selec- 
tion and Service Act, which was designed to 
provide a viable method of selecting juries 
from a cross-section of the community and 
to proscribe various forms of discrimination 
against jurors. The American Bar Association 
has strongly endorsed the Uniform Jury Se- 
lection and Service Act, drafted by the Na- 
tional Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws, for passage in the indi- 
vidual states. The opportunity exists for a 
debater to support enactment of the Uniform 
Act wherever it is needed in the states or 
to propose a different act that is more to his 
liking. Random selection procedures and 
juror qualifications should be carefully con- 
sidered. 

Many questions can be raised about the 
manner in which jurors are selected. For 
instance, the Sixth Amendment provides that 
an accused has a right to trial “by an im- 
partial jury of the state and district wherein 
the crime shall have been committed, which 
district shall have been previously ascer- 
tained by lew. .. .” In an age of great mo- 
bility, should jurors in criminal cases neces- 
sarily come from the “yicinage’’ or even the 
state in which a criminal act was committed 
and in which the case is tried? This is not 
a frivolous question, for we have seen im- 
portant criminal cases dismissed by the court 
on grounds that it would be difficult if not 
impossible to obtain an impartial Jury from 
the area of the trial because of sensational 
pretrial publicity. Perhaps a judge on the 
east coast would not be inclined to dismiss 
a major case if he could import several dozen 
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potential jurors from other parts of the 
country. 

Voir dire is a possible area for reform. Voir 
dire denotes the preliminary examination of 
prospective jurors by attorneys or by the 
court to determine whether they are impar- 
tial and qualified to serve in a particular case. 
Some observers believe voir dire has been 
abused. 

Famed defense attorney Edward Bennett 
Williams suggested recently: 

“.,. that we eliminate once and for all 
what I regard as the shameful process that 
has consumed twelve weeks and more in se- 
lecting a jury for several cases that have at- 
tracted national attention. I suggest that 
this is the judicial counterpart of the legis- 
lative filibuster. It is time that we put an end 
to it. There is no case . . . that should re- 
quire more than a day of jury selection. ... 
I have never taken more than a day in any 
case to get a jury, and I have never lost a 
case because I didn’t have time enough for 
jury selection.” [Emphasis added.] 

At voir dire, should the examination be 
open to attorneys, or limited to questions 
from the judge? Should the scope or volume 
of questions be limited in some way or even 
a time limit imposed? How many challenges 
should parties be given? And what should be 
the grounds for challenging prospective ju- 
rors? Some attorneys employ a private inves- 
tigating service to investigate the personal 
lives and background of prospective jurors. 
Should this be permitted, or perhaps regu- 
lated? 

Another important consideration involves 
the basic statutory qualification for jurors. 
Should there be a minimum age for jurors? 
Should the federal Jury Selection Act be 
amended to reduce the minimum age of 
jurors from 21 to 18? Should there be a maxi- 
mum age? Should an educational require- 
ment be imposed? Should the federal statute 
which permits persons convicted of misde- 
meanors to qualify as jurors be repealed, or 


should it be expanded to permit ex-felons to 
serve as jurors in criminal cases? 

Few things in life can be described as per- 
fect. The jury selection process is not one of 
them. 


v 


A word or two about grand juries. The 
major function of a grand jury is to insure 
that persons will not be brought to trial ar- 
bitrarily when there is no reasonable basis 
for believing that they have committed a 
crime. In order for a grand jury to indict, 
evidence must be adduced that establishes 
probable cause to believe that a particular 
person committed a particular offense. De- 
fenders of the grand jury argue that it is 
a bulwark of our liberties because it protects 
the innocent from an arbitrary trial. 

But the grand jury has detractors. Edward 
Bennett Williams contends that mandatory 
use of the grand jury in felony cases is 

“|. . an outmoded, archaic fetish of yes- 
teryear. I can show you city after city in this 
country where it takes four months between 
time of arrest and the institution of a crimi- 
mal proceeding because the case must go 
through the rubber stamp processing of a 
grand jury. This process no longer serves a 
useful purpose in our criminal justice sys- 
tem.” 

Some students of criminal justice believe 
that a pretrial screening process is no more 
necessary in felony cases than in misde- 
meanor cases where it is not used. Others 
say that the basic functions of the grand 
jury are served satisfactorily when the prose- 
cntor files an information after a probable 
cause hearing before a magistrate. In some 
judicial systems, duplication results because 
both the probable cause hearing and the 
grand jury proceeding are part of the process. 
Most grand juries are limited to felony cases, 
and roughly half the states have adopted 
some procedure other than grand jury in- 
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dictment, so that there is ample opportunity 
to expand its use. 

While the grand jury is often described as 
& tool of the district attorney, it possesses 
investigating authority all its own. The grand 
jury may hand down a “presentment” based 
on the results of its own investigation with- 
out any participation by the prosecutor. This 
is particularly valuable in situations where 
local authorities may be corrupt. Whether 
the investigative powers of the grand jury 
should be expanded or curtailed is a separate 
controversy. 

Grand juries are not related to civil cases. 
But one can conceive of a grand jury to screen 
civil cases to determine whether a plaintiff 
should be given access to the courts. Theoret- 
ically, if the plaintiff’s attorney, in a one- 
sided presentation, could not convince the 
grand jury that his case had merit, his client 
could be denied his day in court. Whether 
such an institution would be practical is of 
course open to question. 

Among the most telling charges leveled at 
the English king by the men who signed the 
Declaration of Independence was that his 
majesty had deprived the colonists “in many 
cases, of the benefits of Trial by Jury.” 

Among the most important criticisms of 
the original Constitution by its opponents, 
before the addition of the Bill of Rights was 
that it lacked a provision assuring trial by 
jury in civil cases. Although he was a staunch 
defender of the original Constitution, Alex- 
arcer Hamilton declared in The Federalist 
that: 

“The friends and adversaries of the plan of 
the convention, if they agree in nothing else, 
concur at least in the value they set upon 
trial by jury: Or if there is any difference 
between them it consists in this: the former 
regard it as a valuable safeguard to liberty, 
the latter represent it as the very palladium 
of free government.” 

In rethinking the jury system today, 
whether for purposes of high school debate 
or purposes of actual legislation, we should 
be mindful of the admonition in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, that “institutions 
long established should not be changed for 
light and transient causes.” Surely, an insti- 
tution as long established and important to 
our forebears as trial by jury deserves our 
most thoughtful consideration before it is 
changed. 

This does not mean that we must remain 
tied to the past or to old forms. It means 
rather that we must seek to understand the 
past and to learn from the past in planning 
for the future. It means, also, that we must 
bring to the present deliberation the same 
spirit of ordered liberty that motivated our 
forefathers and apply that spirit generously 
to the changed conditions and demands of 
our time. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 
SURVEY—PART II 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, today I 
shall place in the Record the second 
question in a nationwide survey by Opin- 
ion Research Corp. of Princeton, N.J., 
about American attitudes toward health 
insurance. 

Recently, I have placed in the Recorp 
the answer to the first question. It 
showed that an increasing number of 
Americans would prefer to get hospital 
and medical insurance from the Federal 
Government, although most Americans 
still prefer to get insurance from a pri- 
vate company. Some 14 percent had no 
opinion on that question. 

The question which today’s informa- 
tion answers was: 

Do you feel that we need a new nationwide 
federal health insurance program? 
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It is interesting to note that a majority 
of white Americans believe that a new 
Federal health insurance program is 
needed and that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of black Americans so believe. The 
survey question and the results follow. 

Most low-income families and blacks 
express a preference for Government 
health insurance. 

Under President Nixon’s proposed pro- 
gram, employers would be required to 
offer basic and major medical coverage 
to all their employees and would wind up 
paying 75 percent of the premiums. For 
people not covered by this program, such 
as poor families with children, the Gov- 
ernment would finance and administer 
& new family health insurance plan. 

Senator Epwarp KENNEDY’s proposed 
program would cover everyone, regardless 
of income, and be financed half by a 
new payroll tax, 3.5 percent, and half by 
general Government revenues, Private 
plans would probably go out of existence 
under the Kennedy program. 

As to the preferred source of hospital 
and medical insurance, the question 
asked was: 

If you could get hospital and medical in- 
Surance from either a private insurance 
company or from the Federal government, 
which would you prefer? 


Of the total public, 41 percent would 
prefer the Federal Government to pro- 
vide the insurance, and 45 percent would 
prefer a private company. 

By race, 39 percent of the whites ques- 
tioned would prefer the Federal Govern- 
ment, and 47 percent would prefer a pri- 
vate company; a total of 58 percent of 
the blacks questioned would prefer cov- 
erage by the Federal Government, and 
34 percent by a private company. 

By income, 38 percent of the persons 
with $7,000 or more would prefer the 
Federal Government and 51 percent a 
private company. For persons with in- 
come under $5,000, 52 percent would pre- 
fer Government health insurance, and 30 
percent would prefer to have a private 
company handle the program. 

By education, 37 percent of those with 
some college education would prefer the 
Federal Government program, and 52 
percent of the same group would prefer 
a private company. Of those having less 
than a high school education, 46 percent 
voted for Federal Government coverage, 
and 40 percent for a private company 
program. 

By occupation, 32 percent of the man- 
agerial families favored the Federal 
Government approach, and 60 percent 
wanted a private company. A total of 50 
percent of union members were for the 
Federal Government program, and 39 
percent preferred a private company. 

By party preference, 32 percent of the 
Republicans surveyed preferred the Fed- 
eral Government, and 50 percent were for 
private company coverage. A total of 41 
percent of the Independents preferred 
the Federal Government health insur- 
ance, while 47 percent wanted private 
company coverage. 

Of the Democrats surveyed, 46 per- 
cent were for the Federal Government 
approach, and 42 percent preferred a 
private company program. 
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The public is calling for some type of 
new Federal health insurance program. 

There can be no doubt that Americans 
want Federal help for the Nation’s badly 
strained health-care system—the only 
question is, what form should it take? 

Many different proposals have been of- 
fered, along with a variety of revenue- 
raising methods to cover the anticipated 
annual costs which range from an esti- 
mated $5 billion for the Nixon proposals 
to more than $50 billion, of which per- 
haps half might be diverted from private 
plans, for the Kennedy proposals. 

The more important of these proposals, 
as evaluated by the public, are discussed 
as follows: 

As to the need for a new Federal health 
insurance program, the question was 
asked: 

Do you feel that we need a new nationwide 
Federal health insurance program? 


Of whites surveyed, 53 percent an- 
swered yes, 28 percent said no, and 19 
percent had no opinion. Of blacks sur- 
veyed, 76 percent said yes, 10 percent 
said no, and 14 percent had no opinion. 


PERSPECTIVE ON WEAPONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
sober voice of the Christian Science 
Monitor has been added to those of other 
newspapers in assessing the state of U.S. 
defense. 

This country must spend its defense 
dollars wisely. Dollars alone mean noth- 
ing. Dollars must buy quality weapons 
and quality personnel in the correct 
quantity. 

The purpose of defense spending is to 
make this country strong so that poten- 
tial aggressors will recognize the folly 
of attack. Defense spending is not a 
panacea for our domestic and foreign 
economic ills. It can and has seriously 
aggravated inflation. It cannot give us 
sound and enduring economic growth. 

Waste in defense spending can bury us 
as easily as inadequate defense spending 
could. 

The Monitor editorial points up that 
fact, I believe. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Oct. 15, 1971] 


PERSPECTIVE ON WEAPONS 


This newspaper believes that in an imper- 
fect world, which this one still is, the United 
States serves itself, its friends, and its allies 
best by being suitably armed against any 
unfriend who might otherwise be tempted to 
upset the considerable stability which hap- 
pily does exist now. 

But being “suitably” armed is a matter of 
interpretation. 

We admire the Pentagon admirals and 
generals for the imagination they expend on 
devising new weapons systems and the dili- 
gence with which they extract moneys for 
such weapons from a bemused Congress, 
That's what we civilians pay them to do. 

But it is wise to try always to keep these 
matters in perspective. Otherwise the entire 
income of the U.S. Treasury would go to 
the armed services with nothing for any 
other branch of government. 
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Right now, in its laudable enthusiasm for 
new appropriations, the Pentagon is mak- 
ing it sound as though the Russians are 
forging fast ahead of the U.S. in numbers 
and types of nuclear weapons and in sea 
power. To read the headlines the innocent 
bypasser would be tempted to think that 
the U.S. is already a mere second-class mili- 
tary power on the way to sinking to a third- 
rate level. 

We are worried about what the Vietnam 
war has done to the morale and efficiency 
of the U.S. Army and we applaud the candor 
and concern on this subject of its Chief 
of Staff, General Westmoreland. But when 
it comes to missiles and sea power, it is in 
order to call attention to one fact which 
usually gets omitted from the Pentagon 
presentations. 

During 1971 the Air Force and the Navy 
began fitting MIRV warheads to their long- 
range nuclear weapons. A MIRV is a “mul- 
tiple independently targetable reentry ve- 
hicle.” That means that each warhead packs 
at least three different blows which can be 
aimed at at least three different targets. 
And, so far as we yet know, the Russians 
have not solved the problem of the MIRV. 

So, the biggest change in the strategic 
balance of power in 1971 has not been the 
increase in the number of missile mounts 
in Russia or in the number of Russian mis- 
sile-bearing submarines, but in the prolifera- 
tion of blows which the U.S. can strike at 
Russia—or anyone else it chooses. 

This means that until and unless Russia 
can come up with its own MIRV or some- 
thing else which will multiply the number 
of blows it can throw, it is falling behind. 

The Russians today do have more inter- 
continental missiles mounted in silos in the 
ground than does the U.S. It is also building 
nuclear armed submarines faster than is the 
U.S. But there would have to be three times 
as many with single warheads to equal the 
U.S. present number with MIRVs. The Rus- 
sians are not going up in numbers that fast. 
Besides, it is the avowed, although not ex- 
plicitly declared, policy of the Nixon admin- 
istration to let the Russians catch up with 
the long lead previously held by the U.S. Mr. 
Nixon wants “sufficlency’—not “parity” or 
“superiority.” It is not at all necessary to 
have more missiles in order to have a “suffi- 
ciency.” Quality can be far more important 
than quantity. 

As for sea power. The U.S. Navy badly needs 
some updating. It is oversupplied with ob- 
solete or obsolescent types of ships, short 
or small, modern vessels able to toss long- 
range surface to surface missiles. 

But to a large degree this is their own 
fault. The admirals of today have clung too 
long to the big aircraft carrier just as the 
admirals of the 1930's clung too long to 
the battleship. 

Had they given up carriers in favor of 
small boats they would today have as modern 
a fleet as the Russians. They didn’t and don’t. 


ON THE HONOR OF NATIONS 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, now 
that the long-awaited General Assembly 
debate over China has begun at the 
United Nations I believe the forces of 
freedom and decency and honor through- 
out the world are rapidly approaching a 
moment of truth. 

The question, of course, is over the pos- 
sible admission of Red China to the 
United Nations and whether that is to be 
accomplished at the expense of Taiwan 
or whether it is to be accomplished under 
the so-called two-China plan which is 
being offered by the U.S. representatives. 

It strikes me that much more is at 
stake here than merely the admission of 
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a new member—even though the action 
involves a nation which has long spurned 
the world family of nations and which 
has conducted itself in a manner which 
runs counter to the major thrust and 
intentions of the United Nations Charter. 

In this instance, I believe we are test- 
ing the honor of nations. I believe we are 
testing whether honesty or expediency is 
to dictate the affairs of the world organi- 
zation. Admittedly, Communist China 
is large and powerful and growing more 
powerful and its admission to the United 
Nations has long been sought by other 
Communist powers on the grounds that 
power makes right and that staying 
power makes even more right. In other 
words, the contention has been and is to- 
day that Red China represents a large 
section of the world’s population and be- 
cause it has existed for some 22 years it 
somehow has won the right of accept- 
ance by the family of nations. 

We are told that the admission of the 
Red Chinese is inevitable and that a suf- 
ficient number of U.N. members want 
this to happen. 

I am willing to acknowledge this con- 
dition but reserve the right to regard it 
as unfortunate. Now, I do not see the 
mere admission of Red China to the 
United Nations as a move which would 
destroy the international organization. 
But I strongly feel that if its admission 
is accomplished through the expulsion of 
Taiwan you can forget about the United 
Nations as an organization of any con- 
sequence in efforts to promote the pros- 
pects of peace in a divided world. 

The mere intransigence with which 
Peking is at this moment reacting to the 
possibility that Taiwan will be retained 
as a member of the United Nations illus- 
trates fully how futile it could be to try 
to get along with Red China in the vari- 
ous agencies of the United Nations. On 
the eve of the General Assembly debexe 
the indications in New York are that the 
Nixon administration will be successful 
in attempting to put across its two- 
China proposal. More and more mem- 
bers of the United Nations are beginning 
to understand that the ouster of the Re- 
public of China would be too great a 
price to pay for the admission of the 
Peking government, 

Yet, on the eve of debate Peking re- 
stated and reemphasized its insistence 
that it will accept nothing less than its 
substitution for the Taiwan regime as 
the outcome of the debate. 

If the United Nations is to retain its 
honor and its credibility throughout the 
world it cannot do it by bowing to ulti- 
matums from powerful nonmembers. One 
might ask who Red China thinks it is to 
fix a price for its admission to the United 
Nations, It strikes me that the members 
of the United Nations are already paying 
heavily to even consider Peking in light 
of its disdain for the principles of the 
U.N. Charter. We cannot afford to forget 
that the nation which is presently de- 
manding Taiwan’s ouster stands con- 
demned by the U.N. itself as an aggressor 
against peace in the Korean War. And 
we cannot afford to forget for a single 
moment that the Republic of China was 
named specifically in the U_N. Charter as 
a permanent member of the Security 
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Council and that there is no legal means 
by which it can be removed without 
amending the charter by an affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the 
General Assembly, At the present time 
the U.N. Charter states that a nation can 
be expelled only by a two-thirds vote of 
the members of the General Assembly 
upon recommendation of the Security 
Council. It further states—and I submit 
Mr. President this is a real clincher— 
that one member of the Security Council 
can block such a recommendation. Con- 
sequently, unless the charter is changed 
the Republic of China has the power to 
veto a motion for its own ouster and thus 
prevent such a proposal from going to 
the General Assembly. 

Mr. President, I realize that in the 
power politics which is often played at 
the United Nations, rules and regula- 
tions are things easy to circumvent. I 
have no doubt that ways and means 
could be found, if sufficient members of 
the U.N. should opt for expediency rather 
than honor, by which Peking could be 
admitted as a replacement for the Re- 
public of China both in the Security 
Council and in the General Assembly. 
However, if this is done I submit that 
the members of the United Nations will 
have gone on record in favor of a mock- 
ery which will hold that organization up 
for all the world to see as an organiza- 
tion which is subject to extortion. 

In conclusion, I believe that if the Re- 
public of China—which came into the 
United Nations as a permanent member 
of the Security Council, which has never 
violated the principles of the U.N. Char- 
ter, and which has entered into the 
peace-keeping activities of the United 
Nations through every medium possi- 
ble—is removed at the request of Peking 
then the United Nations will no longer 
be worthy of our support—either as a 
financial contributor, as a member, or as 
a headquarters country. As I said at the 
outset in my remarks, this is a moment of 
truth for the United Nations. The choice 
is not between Peking and Taiwan; it is 
between honor and expediency in the 
conduct of the affairs of nations. 


SUPERSONIC PHANTOM JETS FOR 
ISRAEL 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, last 
Friday, almost 80 Members of the Sen- 
ate cosponsored a resolution calling 
upon the administration to provide 
Israel with additional supersonic Phan- 
tom jets without any more delay. 

I was glad to throw my support behind 
this action, which represents an over- 
whelming majority of the Senate. In my 
judgment, so long as the Soviet Union 
continues to supply the Arab States with 
additional sophisticated weapons and 
advanced jet aircraft, it is incumbent 
upon the United States to assist in main- 
taining a balance of power. More than 
that, it is in the best interests of the 
United States and the free world to take 
every possible step toward keeping peace 
in the Middle East and preventing an 
outbreak of hostilities that could have 
tragic consequences. 

I hope the Senate will speedily approve 
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this resolution, and that the administra- 
tion will act in accordance with it. It is 
imperative that our Government move 
without further delay in meeting Israel's 
request for F-4 Phantom aircraft, and to 
provide such supporting equipment and 
assistance as are essential to maintain 
her deterrent capability. 


“DUAL REPRESENTATION” IN U.N. 
IS. FAIR SOLUTION TO CHINA 
ISSUE 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, ideally, the 
question of Taiwan’s continuing mem- 
bership in the General Assembly will be 
considered solely on its merits, and I 
think the administration’s position is 
sound. The Taiwan Government does 
exist. It controls its territory. It has met 
its U.N. obligations, and it ought not be 
summarily booted out of the world 
organization. 

The Government of Chiang Kai-shek, 
a charter member of the United Na- 
tions, has played a useful role there for 
26 years. It has, for example, given for- 
eign aid and technical help to many less- 
developed states. 

All this, of course, will not decide the 
outcome. Many countries will vote to 
expel Taiwan not because it has trans- 
gressed, but because they seek the favor 
and trade of Communist China. As a 
tactical maneuver, Washington has pro- 
posed that China’s permanent seat and 
veto in the Security Council be given 
to Peking. The administration was 
pushed into this step by Australia and 
New Zealand. They said that without it 
they would not cosponsor U.S. resolutions 
aimed at preserving Taiwan’s seat in the 
General Assembly. 

With Tokyo’s announcement that it 
will join the United States, Australia, and 
seven other nations in consponsoring the 
dual representation resolution and that 
Japan considers the Albanian resolution 
to expel the Nationalists “an important 
question” requiring a two-thirds ma- 
jority, the odds are that the Nationalist 
seat in the General Assembly will be 
saved for at least another year. 

It is in the interest of world peace to 
have the People’s Republic represented 
in the General Assembly. The Commu- 
nist Chinese regime, whether we like it 
or not, exists and is likely to continue to 
exist. But the same can and should be 
said of the Nationalists and there is no 
valid case for their expulsion. 

Security Council membership is a sepa- 
rate issue. Much has changed since the 
United Nations was established and the 
international organization is desperately 
in need of restructuring. If the United 
Nations is to be an effective instrument 
for peace, its membership must refiect 
reality. A good case can be made for the 
principle of universality in the General 
Assembly. But Security Council member- 
ship ought to bear some relationship to 
military and economic strength. 

A General Assembly resolution accept- 
ing representatives from two Chinas 
would be tantamount to international 
acceptance that the People’s Republic 
of China exercises control over the main- 
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land. The international position of 
Taiwan would be altered somewhat, but 
clarified. The claims of both Peking and 
Taiwan to represent all of China would 
of course have to be rejected. 

Taiwan’s acceptance of a two-China 
formula would provide her greatest in- 
surance for continued membership in the 
United Nations. It could also greatly in- 
crease her stature in the international 
community, especially among countries 
that do not now maintain relations with 
her, as a government with a population 
larger than that of most U.N. member 
states. There are presently 85 members 
of the U.N. with less than Taiwan’s 12 
million inhabitants. 

If a two-China solution were adopted 
by the Assembly, the strong probability is 
that Peking would refuse to sit with the 
Republic of China in the Assembly, in 
which event any possibility of her seat- 
ing in the Security Council would be de- 
ferred. Peking’s seat in the Assembly 
might be vacant for a prolonged period 
of time. However, it is not impossible 
that present or future leaders in Peking 
would reassess China’s interest and posi- 
tion and decide to occupy the seat. 

The handling of China’s seat in the 
Security Council would of course depend 
upon the precise formulation of the two- 
China approach. A rejection by Peking 
of a two-China approach in the Assem- 
bly might result in the National Gov- 
ernment continuing to sit in the Council. 

Under these circumstances some mem- 
bers might wish to propose a charter 
amendment which would permit the 
permanent seat in the Security Council 
presently held by the Republic of China 
to be occupied, in series, by the larger 
Asian members. Whether such a pro- 
posal would have any possibility of adop- 
tion would of course depend upon the 
circumstances at the time and upon 
whether the proposal would be consid- 
ered as one which opened up the ques- 
tion of permanent membership in the 
Security Council. 

I believe it is possible that offers from 
the United Nations to seat Peking in the 
General Assembly and in the Security 
Council could strengthen the position of 
moderate voices in Peking and thereby 
have some influence in the changes that 
will be taking place in post-Mao leader- 
ship. And I am convinced that renewed 
contact with the leaders of the current 
moderate movement within mainland 
China can result in better understanding 
between the East and West, and that 
such social and economic perception can 
be a decided factor in bringing about 
world peace. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE OLDER 
INDIAN 


Mr. CHURCH, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate Special Committee on Aging is con- 
ducting several inquiries which should 
yield information directly related to mat- 
ters that will be discussed at this year’s 
White House Conference on Aging. 

Of special concern are the often severe 
problems which affect elderly members 
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of minority groups. As one writer has ex- 
pressed it, such persons may well face 
multiple hazards associated with age, 
poverty, and the failures of our society 
to offer equal opportunity to minority 
groups. 

To help the committee understand such 
problems more fully, I have appointed an 
advisory council on the older Indian. Its 
members have already had one meeting 
in Phoenix, Ariz. They have elected Mr. 
Ronald Moore, deputy director of the 
Affiliated Tribes of Arizona, as chairman 
and Mr. Roger Sandoval, project direc- 
tor, local Community Development Pro- 
gram Office of Navajo Economic Oppor- 
tunity, Fort Defiance, Ariz., as cochair- 
man, 

This advisory council, I am pleased to 
say, has predominantly Indian member- 
ship; and several individual members are 
elderly. The council is hard at work on 
a report which will be published by the 
Committee on Aging within the near 
future, I believe that it will be of direct 
relevance to a session at the White House 
Conference on Aging which will be de- 
voted to the elderly Indian. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete list of the mem- 
bership of the council be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

MEMBERSHIP OF COUNCIL 

Mrs. Dorothy G. Baker (Shoshone-Ban- 
nock), former member of Health and Welfare 
Committee. 

Mr. Vine DeLoria (Sioux), President, In- 


stitute of the Development of Indian Law, 


Executive Director, Southwest Intergroup 
Council. 

Mr. Steven V. Hotch, Vice Grand Presi- 
dent, Alaska Native Brotherhood. 

Mr. Ted James, Pyramid Lake Tribal Coun- 
cil. 

Mr. Roger H. Sandoval, Project Director. 
Local Community Development Program 
Office of Navajo Economic Opportunity. 

Mr, Earl Old Person, President, National 
Congress of American Indians, 

Mr. Eugene Parker, Member, Indian Com- 
mittee on Aging. 

Mr. Milton Schiffman, Regional Repre- 
sentative, National Council on Aging. 

Mr. Perry Swisher, Director of Special 
Educational Services, Idaho State University. 

Mr, Joe Exendine, Acting Director, Office 
of Program Planning and Evaluation, Indian 
Health Service. 

Mrs. Irene C. Cuch (Ute), Standing Rock 
Tribal Council Member. 

Mr. Frank D. Ducheneaux, Sr., Charter 
Member of the Tribal Council of the Chey- 
enne River Sioux Tribe. 

Mrs. Anna Gover (Commanche), former 
Foster Grandparent. 

Mr. Samuel C. Kolb, Vice Chairman, Mis- 
sion Indian Tribal Council. 

Mr. Ronald Moore, Deputy Director, Afl- 
lated Tribes of Arizona. 

Mr. Frewll M. Owl (Cherokee), former 
Chairman of Planning Board for Eastern 
Band of Cherokee Indians, and member of 
White House Conference on Aging. 

Mrs, Agnes Savilla (Mohave), Member, 
Governor’s Task Force on Aging and Tribal 
Housing Authority Committee, and Chair- 
man, HEW Tribal Committee, 

Mr. David M. Vallo, Community Organiza- 
tion Specialist. 
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Mrs. Betty Mae Jumper, Former Tribal 
Council Chairman, Public Health Repre- 
sentative, NCIO Council Member. 


DISCRIMINATION AGAINST THE 
LITTLE PEOPLE 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, dis- 
crimination is a problem with which we 
are all familiar. However, we seldom con- 
sider discrimination which might be oc- 
curing in this Nation against the “little 
people,” the midgets and dwarfs who are 
often denied equal opportunities merely 
because they are physically different. 

I have recently received a letter from 
Mr. Wallace E. Brooks, of Portland, Oreg., 
describing this discrimination, as well as 
discrimination which is occurring against 
the handicapped who are nonveterans. 
Mr. Brooks makes an eloquent plea for 
equal rights for all handicapped persons. 
I ask unanimous consent that his fine 
letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PORTLAND, OREG., September i4, 1971. 
Hon. MARK O. HATFIELD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR HATFIELD; Since you are a 
member of the Oregon Delegation in Wash- 
ington, D.C. and having had a Governor's 
Committee on “Hire the Handicapped Per- 
son" in Oregon during your eight years as 
Governor, I am sure you are aware of many 
of the handicap problems; however, I have 
a few you may not have realized that need 
to be corrected someway or another. 

This country now has many laws cn equal 
employment without regard to race, sex, creed, 
color, or national origin, and we continue to 
hear and read more each day through radio, 
television, and newspapers against discrimi- 
nation of minority groups in order that they 
be assured of full and impartial considera- 
tion for initial employment and an equal op- 
portunity to receive training and develop 
skills for advancement. However, at no time 
have we ever heard any mention or reference 
to the Little People of America in these laws, 
who are of short stature, inherited from 
birth, and are considered as midgets and 
dwarfs by the general public. It would be 
greatly appreciated if you would look into 
this matter and see that the “Little People” 
are given equal opportunities in securing em- 
ployment and benefits justly due them. 

I should also like to mention another point 
for your consideration. Have you thought 
about the possibility of discrimination in the 
National “Employ the Handicapped Pro- 
gram?” We continue to hear and read more 
each day on hire the Veteran handicap or 
hire the returning Vietnam handicap veteran. 
However, at no time have we heard a refer- 
ence to hire the non-veteran handicap due 
to birth or who became handicapped later 
in life. No individual ever asked for his dis- 
ability; therefore, why should the Govern- 
ment make an issue in specifying certain 
types of handicaps such as hire the Veteran 
handicap, poster and folders with service- 
men’s pictures, and so forth. Why not say 
“Employ the Handicapped” which would in- 
clude all the handicaps regardless of how 
they obtained their disability. Have you 
thought about all the benefits a veteran 
handicaps receives such as disability Federal 
pension, free medical and hospital service, 
special schooling, special equipment to enable 
them to get about, additional points on 
Civil Service and State examinations and so 
forth. The non-veteran handicap receives 
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none of these benefits. “Is this fair?” Re- 
membering that most all handicaps are 
American citizens and should be treated as 
such, regardless of how or where they 
obtained their disability either through mili- 
tary service, civilian life, birth, or inherited 
such as midgets and dwarfs. 

Have you ever given thought about the 
extra living expense these people have over 
the normal size person such as special-made 
clothes, special shoes, automobiles requiring 
special accessories and built-up operating 
equipment or the alternative of using taxi 
cabs for transportation to and from work, 
and the necessity of having homes built or 
remodeled to fit their size (midgets and 
dwarfs) or their type of disability? Wouldn't 
you say this extra cost of living more than 
offsets giving them an additional tax exemp- 
tion on their Federal and State income tax 
each year? The blind are now receiving this 
additional exemption. 

Senator, wouldn’t you say all American 
handicapped people should be given the same 
opportunities and considerations regardless 
of where, when, or how they acquired their 
disability, remembering the important fact 
that none of them asked for their disability. 
I am sure you will agree this is a program 
where discrimination in no way should be 
allowed. It would be greatly appreciated if 
you could enact legislation giving equal 
opportunities and benefits to all handicapped 
people so justly due them. 

If additional information is needed, please 
do not hesitate to write me. If possible, I 
would appreciate the opportunity of discuss- 
ing this further with you in person when you 
are in Oregon. 

Sincerely yours, 
Watiace E. BROOKS, 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA SICKLE 
CELL CENTER 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, last 
week, I joined as a cosponsor of S. 2676, 
the National Sickle Cell Anemia Preven- 
tion Act. This bill launches the first na- 
tional effort to provide education, re- 
search, and counseling concerning this 
dread blood disease, which afflicts our 
black communities 

An example of the kind of community 
projects which this legislation can help 
is found in Pittsburgh, where a coalition 
of community and health organizations 
have banded together to form and op- 
erate the Western Pennsylvania Sickle 
Cell Center. 

This organization has already begun 
work in educating more people about 
the inherited sickle cell trait which one 
of 10 black persons carry, and in pro- 
viding testing to determine which per- 
sons are actually victimized by the dis- 
ease, so that they can be treated. 

The Pittsburgh Courier of October 9, 
1971, contains an excellent description 
of these efforts to combat sickle cell 
anemia in Pittsburgh, in the article en- 
titled “30,000 Pittsburgh Blacks Have 
Sickle Cell.” This work will be of interest 
to all Senators who are concerned about 
sickle cell anemia. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed inthe RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Pittsburgh Courier, Oct. 9, 1971] 
30,000 PITTSBURGH BLACKS HAVE SICKLE CELL 


There are some 30,000 blacks walking 
around Allegheny County with the trait of 
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Sickle Cell Anemia In their systems, who are 
waiting to be stricken with the disease. 

That is the estimation of Horace Davis, of 
the Black Athletes Foundation, who was the 
spokesman at a news conference held last 
week to announce the formation of a coali- 
tion to fight the disease. 

The figure, said Davis, represents a ratio 
of one in ten blacks carrying the Sickle Cell 
trait. An additional 800-1,000 blacks are al- 
ready experiencing symptoms of the disease, 
added Davis. 

The recently formed coalition is composed 
of the Homewood-Brushton Community 
Health Center, the Central Biood Bank, the 
Allegheny County Health Department and 
the Bidwell Cultural Center. 

Under the program, the Community Health 
Center will become the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Sickie Cell Center. Community work- 
ers from Bidwell, trained by the University 
of Pittsburgh, will in turn train other work- 
ers at Bidwell. 

According to Dr. Charles Greenlee, head of 
the Health Center, some 35 community work- 
ers are set to start immediately. The workers 
will administer simple blood tests by the 
finger-prick method, and send the samples 
to the Health Center. 

At the Health Center, the samples will be 
analyzed and tested for the Sickle Cell trait. 

All data will be sent to the County Health 
Department, which will incorporate it in its 
records. Through the health department, per- 
sons wishing to get married and who have 
the hereditary disease will be counseled with 
regards to having children. 

The program is being funded by a grant 
from the County Health Department, but 
enother grant is expected soon from the City 
of Pittsburgh, a spokesman said. He added 
that “once the city and county kick in, the 
state will have to follow.” 

During the press conference, Davis dis- 
closed the results of the August 17-19 Sickle 
Cell tests administered at East Hills Shop- 
ping Center. He said that of 3,731 blacks 
tested for Sickle Cell, 312 had the trait. 
Eleven actually had Sickle Cell Anemia. 

Symptoms of the disease are a very severe 
anemia, which may cause malfunctioning of 
any of the body's several systems. 

As an aside at the conference, Dr. Greenlee 
told the Courier he was very disappointed at 
the cooperation the Center has received from 
Pittsburgh Hospital with the project. Green- 
lee said he would like to have the prestige of 
a large hospital behind the project, but 
Pittsburgh Hospital has declined to respond. 

He added that because of terriorial policies 
of area hospitals, no other hospital will par- 
ticipate in the project without the invitation 
of Pittsburgh Hospital—and invitation which 
has not been forthcoming. 

Persons partciplating in the news confer- 
ence were: Harry Trentes from the Central 
Blood Bank; Dr. Harold Cashman from the 
County Health Department; and Rev. Jim- 
mie Joe Robinson, Rev. Charlie Marx and 
Colton Peek from Bidwell. 


THE CONSTRAINTS ON OUR 
ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, the con- 
straints on our economic growth are of 
many kinds, but are largely due to the 
problem of productivity. It is therefore 
imperative that we set as our number 
one economic priority, the increase in 
American productivity. In an address be- 
fore the National Automatic Merchandis- 
ing Association in Chicago, Nl., on Satur- 
day, October 16, 1971, I discussed sev- 
eral areas to which we must direct our 
attention in our attack on productivity: 
restrictive and antiproductive work rules; 
technological limitations—moderniza- 
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tion of our tools of production; legal lim- 
itations—overregulation of American 
business; and financial limitations—the 
extent to which our productive system 
is being sapped by unnecessary expen- 
ditures. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

REMARKS OF U.S. SENATOR ROBERT TAFT, JR. 
AT THE NATIONAL AUTOMATIC MERCHANDIS- 
ING ASSOCIATION, CONRAD HILTON HOTEL 
(BALLROOM), CHICAGO, SATURDAY, OCT. 16, 
1971 
From the board rooms of America’s largest 

corporations to the neighborhood grocery 

stores, the economy has become the leading 
topic of conversation. As the first half of 

1971 drew to a close, businessmen worried 

about profits, housewives worried about 

prices, and working men worried about jobs. 

The economic moves announced by the 
President on August 15 were in response to 
these worries and the economic conditions 
behind them. The fact is that statistics on 
the balance of trade, the value of the dollar, 
and productivity, while obscure to most 
Americans, have bread and butter meaning 
for every American family. 

In the second quarter of 1971, our balance 
of payments on a net liquidity basis was run- 
ning a deficit (as a seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rate) in excess of $23 billion. In addition 
it appears that the U.S. was threatened with 
the first major trade deficit since 1893. 

America’s position in world trade has been 
seriously eroded during the past two decades. 
For instance, in 1950 the United States’ share 
of world automobile production was 76%. 
Last year it dropped to 33%. In 1950 the 
United States’ share of world steel produc- 
tion was 47%. Last year it was only 20%. 

America has been the world leader in mod- 
ern tool production since before World War I. 
By the end of this year we will have fallen 
behind Russia, Japan and Western Germany. 

Almost half of our shoes are imported. More 
than half of our black and white televisions 
sets are imported, and 90% of our radios 
are imported. 

Since 1950 our growth rate in terms of 
constant dollars has been the third lowest 
among the world’s 21 leading industrial na- 
tions. Japan’s growth has exceeded ours by a 
three-to-one ratio. After World War II, the 
U.S, was supreme in world shipbuilding. Last 
year, however, we built only 2% of the 
world’s production of merchant ships. 

In 1970, we imported 96% of our motor- 
cycles, 30% of our ceramic tile, 90% of our 
baseball gloves, 30% of our bicycles and 76% 
of our tennis rackets. 

Andrew Biemilier, director of legislation 
for the AFL-CIO recently estimated that, 
“approximately 700,000 American jobs were 
lost directly as a result of foreign compe- 
tition between 1966 and 1969 alone.” 

Add that to a demobilization of 2.5 mil- 
Hon military and defense workers and no 
wonder unemployment went soaring. 

Through the first half of 1971 the US. 
was running a trade deficit with Japan at 
an annual rate of $2.8 billion, Moreover, 
Japan's official reserves now exceed those of 
the United States. In this setting, it should 
be clear that Japan’s recovery from World 
War II is complete and it is time for our 
own recovery from post-war economic poli- 
cles to begin. 

But at the heart of America’s economic 
difficulties lies the problem of productivity. 
The U.S. Department of Labor has reported 
that during the period from 1965 through 
1970, the U.S. rate of productivity increase, 
on an annual basis, was the lowest of any 
major free world nation. While Japan ex- 
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perienced an annual productivity increase of 
14.2% and the Netherlands gained 8.5%, our 
productivity increase was 1.9%. 

While our annual productivity gains have 
shown a lag, our wage rates have not been 
similarly retarded. In fact, the wage gap in 
relation to our major foreign competitors 
was greater in 1970 than it was a decade 
earlier, In 1960, American industries were 
paying an average of $2.43 an hour more 
than our Japanese competitors. By 1970, 
American industry was paying $3.23 per hour 
more than Japanese firms. This wage gap 
was similarly widened in relation to Great 
Britain, Italy, France, and Western Germany. 

For years, American industry has been 
able to overcome the wage differential en- 
joyed by our foreign competitors through 
greater productivity. By falling into last 
place in the growth of productivity, this 
equalizing factor has now been lost. Indus- 
try Week has reported that it currently takes 
the Japanese 5.7 man hours to produce a 
ton of raw steel, but it takes us 7.31 man 
hours. 

Let me emphasize again that productivity 
is the key to America’s standard of living. 
Frank Porter stated in the Washington Post 
on September 8, 1971 that: 

“If productivity had remained static over 
the centuries, man would never have 
emerged from the stone age. Increases in the 
standard of living are only possible through 
increases through productivity: Man can 
only consume what he produces.” 

Our productivity lag also has a direct ef- 
fect upon inflation. John H. Carson stated 
in Industry Week (October 4, 1971): 

“We are in the grip of a price inflation 
resulting in part from the basic fact that 
unearned wage increases must be passed on 
to the consumer.” 

Productivity is directly related to our 
ability to compete for domestic markets, the 
number of jobs which we can provide for 
American workingmen, our balance of trade, 
and the value of our dollar. It is, therefore, 
imperative that we set as our number one 
economic priority the increase in American 
productivity. I suggest that we attack pro- 
ductivity on several broad fronts. 

First, we should seriously question whether 
or not restrictive and anti-productive work 
rules should be enforceable if they are not 
directly related to the health and safety of 
the American worker. For example, for years 
America’s railroads had to change crews every 
100 miles as though we were still living in 
the steam age. Many American newspapers 
have to set bogus type; that is, type for 
stories that they have no intention of ever 
running, simply because of union work rules. 
On our Nation’s waterfronts, work rules cur- 
rently require that 28 men be assigned on an 
unloading crew per crane, when 16 could 
easily perform the task. The lash ship work 
rules currently require 36-44 men when 7- 
10 are all that are needed upon the job. Some 
unions mistakenly think that these work 
rules protect jobs. Just the opposite is true. 
They destroy productivity and thereby de- 
stroy the competitive position and the buy- 
ing power of the American worker. What kind 
of job protection was it when union work 
rules helped to close the New York Mirror, 
the New York Journal American, the World 
Telegram and Sun, the Brooklyn Eagle, and 
the New York Herald Tribune? When Ameri- 
can industry is forced to utilize more men 
than are needed for the job, it simply means 
that the income generated from that work 
must be divided more ways and every worker 
will have his buying power reduced. To im- 
prove the economic well-being of all Ameri- 
cans we must act by declaring certain types 
of restrictive contracts and clauses yoid as 
against public policy. 

The second major effort that we must un- 
dertake to improve our Nation's productivity 
is the modernization of our tools of produc- 
tion. At the present time the United States 
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reinvests a smaller portion of its gross na- 
tional product in productive tools and equip- 
ment than any major industrial nation. Dur- 
ing 1967 and 1968, for example, while Japan 
reinvested 25.1% of its gross national product 
in machinery and equipment, we reinvested 
only 6.9%. 

In large part, this investment lag is the 
direct result of our restrictive tax policies 
which retard rather than stimulate invest- 
ment. 

The accelerated depreciation guidelines an- 
nounced by the President, and the proposed 
reinstitution of the investment tax credit 
will simply help to bring us back into line 
with the tax policies of our major industrial 
competitors. 

For example, aggregate cost recovery allow- 
ances for the first taxable year in Germany 
averaged 16.7%; in Sweden 30.0%; in France 
31.3%; in Japan 34.5%; and in Great Britain 
57.8%; but American industry has been able 
to recover an average of only 7.7% during 
the first year. 

As early as April 22, I gave a speech in the 
Senate calling for the restoration of the in- 
vestment tax credit. I did so because I recog- 
nize that there is a direct correlation between 
the tax credit and the productivity, During 
the last decade, for example, during those 
years when the tax credit was in effect, our 
productivity increased at an annual rate of 
4.5%. During those years in the last decade 
when the investment tax credit was not in 
effect, our productivity increased at an an- 
nual rate of only 2.4%. We should not lose 
sight of the significance of these figures. The 
productivity increase of only 0.4% (annual 
growth rate) would translate into an addi- 
tional $250 billion in gross national product 
during the next decade. 

Cutting back on the overregulation of 
American business would also help our pro- 
ductivity. This is nowhere more clear than 
in the area of ICC regulations. The ICC was 
created in large part to prohibit arbitrary 


and discriminatory rates. The record of the 
ICC shows, however, that it has sometimes 
done exactly the opposite. Rates vary not as 
to the commodity shipped, but as to the 
direction in which the frelght moves. For 


example, to ship synthetic rubber from 
Louisville, Kentucky to New York City for 
export, 834 miles, the rate in 1970 was 95¢ 
per hundredweight; but the rate for that 
same commodity from Louisville to Toledo, a 
distance of only 298 miles, was $1.18 per 
hundredweight. Why it should cost more to 
ship rubber 298 miles rather than 834 miles 
is a secret locked within the bureaucratic 
tangles within the ICC. 

Earlier this year, Mr. Herbert Whitten, a 
transportation consultant for the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, wrote to me and 
estimated that: 

“There are in existence 43 trillion railroad 
rates on file at the ICC.” 

He wrote to me that he has: 

“Personally measured the tariffs on file in 
the ICC tariff room and counted 4,300 feet 
of tariffs—without an index to the rates covy- 
ered. This is equal to a stack seven and one- 
half to eight times as tall as the Washing- 
ton Monument and three and one-half times 
as tall as the Empire State Building—with 
its TV antenna. 

I have maintained that railroad rate regu- 
lation has resulted in higher costs for ship- 
pers and consumers. When rates are set by 
regional cartels, with the blessing of the 
ICC, it is the American Consumer who has 
to pick up the TAB. 

Earlier this year, I introduced S. 1092, 
the modern railway transportation act, 
which would have de-regulated railroad 
freight rates. A study undertaken for the 
Brookings Institution by Professor Thomas 
Moore of Michigan State University has now 
confirmed my view that price competition in 
transportation would result over all in low- 
er rather than higher rates. His study esti- 
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mates that deregulation could save Amer- 
ican shippers and consumers up to $7 billion 
per year. This would mean cheaper cars and 
cheaper potatoes for the American family. 

Another example of over-regulation which 
the Modern Railway Tratrisportation Act 
would correct is the requirement that rail- 
roads continue to operate unproductive 
branch lines. On February 11, 1971, the 
trustees of the Penn Central reported that 
40% of its 20,000 route miles should be elimi- 
nated Mr. J. R. Brennan, vice president of 
the Chicago and North Western Railway 
Company, has written to me and stated that: 

“Nearly 40% of the entire North Western 
system could be abandoned with a maximum 
loss of only 3.7% of our total freight rev- 
enues ...” 

If we are really interested in productivity, 
it makes no sense to require railroads to oper- 
ate hundreds and even thousands of miles 
of unproductive branch lines. The required 
operation of these lines places a drain on 
equipment and working capital, involves 
costly maintenance, and results in higher 
charges to shippers and consumers. 

We cannot expect railroads to have their 
shippers subsidize inefficient operations and 
at the same time expect them to provide good 
service to the public and high wages to their 
employees. 

By freeing American business from some 
types of over-regulation such as that which 
I have just described, we can permit our 
economy better to serve the American peo- 
ple and augment our nation’s standard of 
living. 

There are, of course, some inefficiencies 
that we accept by choice because of the qual- 
ity of life which we as Americans desire. 
For example, we are not going to cut cor- 
ners on measures to protect equal opportu- 
nity, our environment, our health, or our 
safety, even though these may somewhat re- 
duce productivity. However, we should con- 
tinually review the extent to which our pro- 
ductive system is being sapped by unneces- 
sary expenditures in both the military and 
civilian sectors. For example, welfare re- 
form is vital. For years, our incentives have 
seemingly been backwards as some men aban- 
doned their families to have them qualify 
for welfare. 

But many of the great society programs 
were of questionable value, particularly when 
one understands that it costs more to train a 
young man at a job corps training center 
than it would to send him through Harvard 
Law School for a year. Quite obviously, we 
cannot cut off the blind, the sick and dis- 
abled. In fact, we are not doing enough for 
them now. In reforming welfare we must 
make a major effort at individual renewal— 
not simply feeding people and keeping them 
alive as we do under the present system, 
but by giving them on-the-job training and 
productive work. This is essential not only to 
their own sense of development and pride 
but to the social and economic health of our 
country. 

While the productivity problem is central 
to our economic recovery, the President quite 
properly has announced economic reforms 
that affect the broad spectrum of American 
economic activity. With regard to wages and 
prices, I am pleased that the President has 
continued a policy of wage and price re- 
straint. His goal is to reduce inflation to be- 
tween two and three percent annually by the 
end of 1972. 

Under phase I, wages and prices were 
necessarily strait-jacketed by the emergency 
nature of the President's action. Under phase 
II, certain wage and price adjustments will 
be allowed to correct inequities. However, 
these adjustments will stay within guidelines 
which are to be formulated before Novem- 
ber 13. 

The overwhelming majority of Americans 
support the idea of wage and price stabiliza- 
tion. The President’s authority over wage 
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and price stabilization should clearly be 
extended to dividends and interest. Hope- 
fully, normal market forces and pricing au- 
thority will keep them in line without strict 
controls. In that regard I am pleased that 
the President has asked the Congress to give 
him standby authority to impose controls on 
dividends and interest so that controls will be 
even-ended, affecting business and labor 
alike. 

The President has indicated that he will 
act to curb “windfall” profits. Business and 
the country should back him in it. It is the 
most effective argument against allowing 
wage increases to go into effect that would 
blow the lid off the freeze. It is the best way 
to avoid any need for any unworkable and 
stultifying excess profits tax. Such a tax 
would run counter to the objective of making 
our economy more efficient. We should be try- 
ing to reward efficiency and productivity 
rather than erecting tax walls against busi- 
ness success, 

On the wage and price front, it is obvious 
that phase II is also an interim or tem- 
porary solution. In that context we must be- 
gin to formulate an economic strategy to see 
that workingmen derive their fair share of 
the productivity of American industry, while 
at the same time assuring the American con- 
sumer that wage settlements are not infia- 
tionary. Within this framework I believe that 
we should move to some type of system 
whereby wages may be related to produc- 
tivity and the cost of living. Obviously, this 
would take a great deal of study, inasmuch 
as there is really no productivity measure- 
ment in the service sectors of our economy. 
However, by relating wages to productivity 
we will give the worker a direct financial 
incentive to increase productivity and strike 
down restrictive work practices. In today's 
competitive world the U.S. can no longer af- 
ford the luxury of having business and labor 
look at each other as economic opponents. By 
relating wages to productivity, workers and 
business will better appreciate the fact that 
they are both drinking from the same well- 
spring, and that they have a common cause 
in increasing the efficiency and productivity 
of American industry. 

Second, in developing a strategy to follow 
phase II I believe that we must take off our 
white gloves and strike a blow against the 
trade restraints that have been unfairly 
imposed by our major trading partners. 

Free trade must be a two-way street and 
not simply a one-way super highway to the 
American consumer. Japanese automobiles 
entering this country faced a 3.5% import 
duty prior to August 15. American cars enter- 
ing Japan, however, were subject to a 10% 
duty and also to a commodities tax based 
upon engine displacement and wheel base. A 
Ford Pinto costing $2,000 would sell for $5,- 
000 in Japan because of these indirect trade 
barriers. At that price, however, the Japanese 
have no yen for the Pinto. I believe that we 
must stop treating Japan as though it is still 
in the midst of rebuilding from the destruc- 
tion of war. We must recognize that Japan 
and Western Europe are fully recovered and 
should be made to suffer the rigors as well as 
the profits of a free world market. 

In looking at our balance of payments 
deficit, it would be tempting to seek a high 
wall of protection as the answer. The advo- 
cates of protectionism, however, forget that 
even in 1970, our exports exceeded our im- 
ports. Our balance of payments deficit came 
from capital flows, military expenditure, and 
miscellaneous. We had a substantial positive 
flow from investment income and a small 
gain in balance of trade. This year, of course, 
the balance of trade may be unfavorable. 
However, protectionism destroys as many 
American jobs in the export-related indus- 
tries as it protects in the industries threat- 
ened by imports. In addition, protectionism 
increases the cost of goods for the American 
consumer, The real answer to foreign im- 
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ports is more efficient productive facilities in 
the United States. 

With respect to the value of the dollar, 
the President has had no choice but to close 
the gold window by ceasing to sell gold at 
$35.00 an ounce. The U.S. balance of pay- 
ments was in increasingly serious deficit. 
Foreign holdings made dollar liabilities 400% 
larger than the U.S. gold stock, anc a run on 
the bank was well under way. The imposi- 
tion of the temporary 10% surcharge on im- 
ports Is an important tool in forcing re- 
valuation by other nations, It should also be 
used to press them to strike down trade 
barriers when we remove it—hopefully soon. 

Some economists are suggesting that the 
dollar should undergo limited devaluation. 
This suggestion has much attraction and 
should not be vetoed because of shibboleths 
on the sanctity of gold. Probably any deval- 
uation should be contingent on IMF chang- 
ing its rules to permit a fluctuation In na- 
tional currency values of perhaps 3% either 
way. Such a band of fluctuation would per- 
mit appropriate dollar revaluation and might 
even allow a return to $35.00 an ounce for 
gold when the US. payments position is 
restored, 

Directly tied to the balance of payments 
question is the cost of maintaining our NATO 
forces in Europe. While I was oppesed to the 
Mansfield amendment that would have re- 
duced those forces by 50%, I do agree that 
the time has come for the European nations 
to undertake a full share of the cost of main- 
taining their own defense. 

The economic moves announced by the 
President in phases I and II will have a pow- 
erfully beneficial impact on the American 
economy. If we can make foreign goods more 
costly in America and make American goods 
more competitive on the world marketplace, 
we will have gone a long way in protecting 
the American standard of living. These 
moves which the President has undertaken 
are directly translatable into buying power 
for every American family. 

Prosperity for itself, however is not 
enough. We cannot be concerned only about 
the rate of economic growth, the numbers of 
people employed, and the size of our gross 
national product. As significant as these nu- 
merical values are, we must measure our 
new prosperity in relation to the quality of 
the lives of our people and the degree to 
which we, as a nation, can fulfill the more 
important human objectives that we all seek. 
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Mr, INOUYE. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Foreign 
Commerce and Tourism, I am particular- 
ly aware of the grave complexities in- 
volved in attempting to improve our for- 
eign trade position. Since our Nation’s 
foreign trade prospects inevitably depend 
upon a variety of problems, I would like 
here to direct attention to those specific 
problems which were recently analyzed 
by Federal Maritime Commissioner 
George H. Hearn. 

In his remarks before the Los Angeles 
area Chamber of Commerce, delivered 
in Los Angeles, Calif., on September 15, 
1971, Commisisoner Hearn discussed two 
foreign trade topics of substantial mag- 
nitude. First, Commissioner Hearn dis- 
cussed the liquified natural gas ship- 
ments situation. Second, the Commis- 
sioner discussed trade between the United 
States and Japan. 

Mr. President, since resolution of the 
above problem areas will contribute to 
a sound U.S. commercial position abroad, 
I ask unanimous consent that Commis- 
sioner Hearn’s timely and able remarks 
be printed in the RECORD: 
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There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSIONER 
GEORGE H. Hearn 

It is always a great pleasure for me to visit 
Los Angeles, one of the great cities and ports 
of the United States. Coming here gives me 
an opportunity to see many fine and indus- 
trious people at the Port, particularly the 
Harbor Commissioners; your capable Port 
Director, Bernie Coughlin; and my dear 
friend, Kermit Sadler, your able Port Traffic 
Manager. 

Consequently, I was happy to accept the 
invitation extended by your president, Philip 
Walsh, to appear here today. I am honored 
to have been asked to address this most dis- 
tinguished group of the Los Angeles Area 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The West Coast of the United States is part 
of one of the most important trade networks 
in the world. The sea lanes of the Pacific 
Ocean link the United States with the con- 
tinents of Asia, Australia, and South America; 
and each of these areas, while already par- 
tictpating significantly in world trade, possess 
trade potential of enormous magnitude. 

Thus, whenever problems arise in the 
United States-Pacific Ocean trades, they are 
of extreme importance, not only to the 
United States government but also to all as- 
pects of West Coast industry and business, 
especially to organizations such as the Los 
Angeles Area Chamber of Commerce which 
represents such a broad spectrum and wide 
economic scope of interests. 

Therefore, I would like, today, to present 
my views on a few of the important prob- 
lems of the West Coast as they relate to mari- 
time affairs. 

First is the matter of waterborne carriage 
of liquified natural gas. In recent years nat- 
ural gas has become one of the most im- 
portant energy sources of the United States. 
This is due in large measure to the quality 
of natural gas which mitigates environmen- 
tal pollution, and also to shortages of other 
energy sources, 

As the demand has increased, the avail- 
able domestic supply has decreased. The rea- 
son is that although a sufficient domestic 
source exists in the State of Alaska, there is 
no economic way to move it to the contigu- 
ous forty-eight states where the shortage ex- 
ists. 

The natural gas reserves of Alaska are in 
the southern part of the State and are ideally 
suited for liquification and ocean shipment 
to the West Coast, and also to Hawaii. 

But Alaskan natural gas is not moving to 
the “contiguous 48” because of the restric- 
tions of United States maritime law and pol- 
icy. Part of that law is set forth in the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1920, and requires wa- 
terborne commerce between ports of the 
United States to be carried on American 
ships with American crews. These limita- 
tions are commonly referred to as Jones Act 
restrictions. 

The rationale for these restrictions is bas- 
ically twofold. First is the creation and 
preservation of jobs for American seamen, 
shipyard workers and the many others con- 
nected with ocean commerce. Second is the 
ability to rely on American ships with 
American crews for the carriage of a vital 
fuel supply for the nation. Considering the 
availability of labor in the United States, we 
should be taking the necessary measures to 
increase employment opportunities. And 
when we are dealing with so important a sub- 
ject to our economy as natural gas resources, 
we should not be forced to rely on foreign 
interests to maintain the flow of natural gas 
from the source to the American consumer. 

Unfortunately, the cost of moving liqui- 
fied natural gas, or LNG, on American ships 
would be very costly, especially when com- 
pared with the much lower costs of construc- 
tion and carriage by foreign-fiag vessels. 
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These economies to be derived from using 
foreign-fiag ships are so significant that they 
are being used to carry the large quantities 
of LNG being imported into this country 
from places much farther away than Alaska. 
And, ironically, the Alaskan gas is being 
shipped to Japan by foreign-fiag carriers. 

Thus, American consumers are forced to use 
natural gas which is imported from politically 
unreliable sources, while an ample domestic 
supply is readily available, but is being 
siphoned by foreign vessels for foreign 
consumption. 

Equally important is the economic effect of 
the outflow of dollars to foreign-fiag carriers 
and foreign countries for the importation of 
natural gas. At a time when it is of vital 
importance to our nation that we limit im- 
ports and increase utilization of domestic 
resources, it is imperative that we reverse the 
flow of American natural gas and make it 
available to American consumers, 

Two possibilities exist for accomplishing 
this goal. One is to amend the Jones Act to 
permit the use of foreign-flag vessels in the 
shipment of LNG from Alaska to the “con- 
tiguous 48” and Hawali. The other possibility 
is for the government to assist in the con- 
struction of LNG carriers to be used in our 
domestic offshore or non-contiguous trades. 

I believe this second alternative to be the 
more preferable. The United States should 
not default to other countries in the develop- 
ment of new techniques for building new and 
efficient LNG ships. We possess the tech- 
nological know-how to develop such ships, 
and we should use that ability for the benefit 
of the American worker, investor and con- 
sumer involved in the utilization of natural 
gas products. 

Some facts relevant to the choice of alter- 
natives should also be considered. In 1970, for 
example, 5.6 percent by tonnage of overall 
U.S. imports and exports moved in American- 
fiag ships. But the percentage for liners was 
21.4 percent, leaving American-flag tanker 
carryings at a very small percentage. 

I have long been a proponent of the car- 
riage of cargo in American commerce on 
American ships; and at many forums and in 
several articles I have proposed tax benefits 
for shippers who use American-flag vessels. 
Thus, as between the two solutions for the 
LNG problem, I favor the development in 
American shipyards of the techniques for 
building these highly specialized vessels, and 
the carriage of LNG in American-flag vessels 
in our own and other trades. 

In addition, liberalizing the Jones Act is a 
very sensitive issue. Strong opposition would 
arise to prevent it, and I think rightly so. 
It is in the best interest of the United States 
to preserve our own domestic trades to be 
served by Americans. Our economy and na- 
tional security should not be left in the 
hands of foreign interests, especially when 
there is an ample supply of technical ability 
and labor to build LNG ships in American 
shipyards and to operate them with Amer- 
ican seamen. 

There is apparently some question whether 
government assistance can be given under 
present law for the construction or opera- 
tion of such LNG vesseles. But the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1970 was enacted as part of 
the Administration’s program to revitalize 
the U.S, merchant marine; and I believe 
it to be essential that we immediately take 
whatever steps are necessary to achieve that 
purpose with respect to the development of 
an American fleet of liquified natural gas 
vessels, This certainly would be in tune with 
the President’s recently announced domestic 
economic program. 

Another area of importance to the West 
Coast and of interest to the Federal Mari- 
time Commission is the United States/Jap- 
anese trade. The economies of the United 
States and Japan, and trade between these 
countries arè vital aspects of the free world’s 
economic well being. Any deterioration in 
U.S./Japanese economic relations may affect 
economic ties with and among other nations 
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and must be avoided. From my experiences 
in Japan and from discussions with Japanese 
government and commercial leaders, I am 
sure they seek the same type of long-term, 
harmonious relationship with the United 
States that we desire for our mutual benefit. 

I realize, of course, that some economic 
and trade matters are best dealt with at the 
government level. However, in other such 
matters, particularly maritime affairs, I am 
convinced that the greatest benefits will flow 
from commercial understandings. 

Thus, when problems arise in the maritime 
field, we should look to discussions and nego- 
tiations at the commercial level. When gov- 
ernmental authorities become the constant 
arbitrators, then there is the danger of ex- 
cessive and unnecessary government surveil- 
lance. The international maritime industry 
should rely to a high degree on self-regula- 
tion to maintain its responsiveness to the 
need for efficient, stable and reliable ocean 
transportation services. 

At the Federal Maritime Commission our 
immediate concern is that the Pacific trades 
not become a facsimile of the North At- 
lantic trades where overtonnaging, instabil- 
ity, and rate wars have been predominant. 

While shippers and consignees may reap 
short term benefits from such conditions 
because of the resultant immediate rate 
reductions, the ultimate consequences of 
trade instability are cut-throat competition 
and deterioration of service. This produces 
chaos for both the carrier and the user of 
ocean services, a loss of confidence in ocean 
transportation and, in the end, enormous 
increases in capital costs and rates. And I 
do not think there is disagreement in any 
quarter that the possibility of such events 
must be swiftly and effectively foreclosed in 
the U.S./Japan trade. 

The need for action to achieve this end 
is here—now—before instability and its com- 
panions infect the Pacific trades. A brief look 
at some facts and trends in the trade between 
Japan (including Korea and Okinawa) and 
the United States Pacific Coast illustrates 
the necessity for prompt action. 

Based on the amount of cargo moving in 
the trade and the history of carryings by 
U.S. and Japanese carriers, statistics show, 
for example, that Japanese ships have car- 
ried over 55 percent of the total eastbound 
cargo. In the years from 1966 through 1969 
the actual percentages were 55%, 57%, 56%, 
and 55%. In those same years the percent- 
ages carried by U.S.-flag vessels were 36%, 
35%, 38%, and 40%. 

It can be assumed that the Japanese-fiag 
carriers would like to continue at the same 
level of participation, and that they antici- 
pate carrying at least 55% of the cargo in 
the trade well into the future. But this pro- 
jection on their part may bring about con- 
flict with carriers of other nations and some 
serious problems. 

First, the Japanese are now beginning to 
feel the effects of cargo preference laws of the 
developing countries. This has already be- 
come a fact of life for European maritime 
countries and the United States. And, as I 
have said on other occasions, once cargo pref- 
erence practices are implemented, they in- 
vite retaliation and countermeasures which 
feed one upon the other. The activities of 
the developing nations do not, of course, af- 
fect the U.S./Japan trade directly; but, in- 
directly, all trades can be affected by prefer- 
ence actions in some trades. 

The United States is not generally a cross- 
trader as are many other countries. Our ships 
do not engage to any great extent in ocean 
trades not touching our ports. Because of 
this, it is important to our ship operators 
that they carry a substantial portion of the 
cargo in direct trade routes between the U.S. 
and its trading partners, Consequently, we 
cannot afford to relinquish the major por- 
tion of the cargo in those trades, whether 
they be between the U.S. and Latin Amer- 
ican countries or between the U.S. and Japan. . 
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Furthermore, as the cargo carryings of 
U.S.-flag ships diminish because of the cargo 
preference laws of developing countries, we 
cannot suffer a decrease and must improve 
our carryings in trades with countries such as 
Japan. 

By the same reasoning, Japanese carriers, 
as they may lose cargo in trades where cargo 
preference practices are highly developed, 
will seek to compensate by enhancing their 
position elsewhere. 4nd evidence is already 
to be found confirming the start of these 
events for Japan. A Japanese trade publica- 
tion reports that a freight pool has been 
agreed to by members of the Brazil/Far 
East Conference, including movement in 
both directions between Japan and Brazil. 
The pool will take effect on January 1, 1972. 

According to the same report, the Japanese 
parties have been allocated 39% of the freight 
pool from Japan to Brazil and 50% from 
Brazil to Japan, or an average of 44.5%. 

Even now statistics on vessel container 
capacity and container cargo tonnage in the 
U.S./Japan trades reveal an overtonnaging; 
and based on reasonable projections for the 
near future, this overtonnaging will sub- 
stantially increase. 

Consequently, unless some foresight is used 
and a lesson learned from the events in the 
North Atlantic trades, the participants in the 
U.S./Japan trades risk economic peril. Over- 
tonnaging is the forerunner of the chaotic 
conditions we have seen and are attempting 
to alleviate in the North Atlantic. 

The Federal Maritime Commission is great- 
ly interested in doing the utmost within its 
authority to help keep the U.S./Japan trades 
from succumbing to those plights. And a 
current situation serves to illustrate our 
efforts. 

There are two agreements among Japanese 
carriers and approved by the Federal Mari- 
time Commission which permit the carriers 
to establish cooperative containership services 
between Japan and the Pacific Coast ports of 
the United States. Under one agreement in- 
volving four Japanese carriers, each has con- 
tributed one containership for the current 
four vessel service. The four carriers plan to 
add two more vessels, each to be jointly 
owned by different pairings of the four car- 
riers. The other agreement is between two 
Japanese carriers operating two container 
vessels with one additional vessel contem- 
plated. 

Both agreements were approved in 1968 
for a term of three years, and the parties 
have recently requested that the Commis- 
sion extend the approval indefinitely. How- 
ever, since 1968 conditions in the U.S./Japan 
trades have changed considerably, and the 
Commission extended its approval oniy to 
March, 1972, saying that it would like to 
give ample consideration to “the past and 
future impact” of the agreements on the 
commerce of the United States. 

Presumably, a fifty percent increase in the 
number of Japanese-flag containerships sery- 
ing the trades and an indefinite approval of 
the agreements would have significant conse- 
quences for U.S. commerce in the trade area. 
And in accordance with its statutory man- 
date, the Federal Maritime Commission must 
seek to ascertain whether the agreements, in 
their expanded form, will be detrimental to 
the commerce of the United States. 

A number of agreements and consortia 
among foreign-flag carriers have been ap- 
proved by the Commission recently, but only 
with strict limitations as to their duration 
and the number of ships which may be op- 
erated pursuant to the agreements. 

We have learned that conditions in ocean 
commerce can change drastically and rapidly, 
often times without sufficient foresight or 
planning. 

Consequently, the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission, by giving only limited approval to 
various agreements, has sought to ensure 
and facilitate constant review of agreements 
and trade conditions to determine their con- 
tinued compatability and comportability 
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with our nation’s foreign waterborne com- 
merce. 

There is little doubt that mergers of for- 
eign carriers can be accomplished abroad, 
under foreign law, without the approval of 
the Federal Maritime Commission, and that 
foreign carriers can build ships as they see 
fit for use in our foreign commerce. However, 
once the foreign carriers submit themselves 
to our jurisdiction, they cannot pick and 
choose which United States’ laws they will 
abide by and which they will ignore. 

If the Japanese carriers are desirous of 
serving our trades through combines which 
per se violate U.S. antitrust policy, they must 
do so in conformity with our laws and in a 
manner not detrimental to our foreign com- 
merce. 

We are occasionally reminded by the Japa- 
nese carriers that their actions are directed 
by the Japanese Ministry of Transport, thus 
requiring compliance. By the same token, 
the functions of the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission are prescribed by laws enacted by 
the United States Congress, and our actions 
must accord with our own statutory man- 
date, and we will require compliance. 

Therefore, the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion must fulfill its obligations under the 
Shipping Act of 1916 and approve only those 
agreements and only in such form as per- 
mitted under that Act. No half-and-half 
application of our shipping laws will do. 

I do not mean to indicate that there is 
a necessary conflict between the United 
States and Japanese government agencies. 
In fact any such conflict must be avoided. 
And, as I have said today and on previous 
occasions, the vessel operators and confer- 
ences should be leaders in achieving this re- 
sult. I can see no reason why the maritime 
policies of the United States and Japan can- 
not be accomplished to the mutual benefit 
of both merchant fleets. The prospect of the 
disastrous consequences likely to result 
from a lack of cooperation should be suffi- 
cient to impel United States and Japanese 
commercial and government officials toward 
implementation of compatible maritime 
policies. Trade between the United States 
and Japan is of great importance to both 
countries and all efforts to prevent its de- 
terioration should be staunchly pursued. 

The need for such efforts is well illus- 
trated by certain recent maritime events. 
An American-flag carrier has been seeking 
to introduce LASH ship operations into the 
U.S./Japan trade. LASH means lighter- 
aboard-ship and such ships carry floating 
barges which are loaded and discharged by 
shipboard cranes, negating the need for 
extensive container facilities on shore. 
Admittedly, the LASH system offers a high 
speed service. But it is also, in various re- 
spects, a labor saving system, decreasing 
and altering the labor services required in 
loading and unloading the LASH ships. 
Additionally, because the LASH barges can 
be moved along sea coasts and inland wa- 
terways, domestic delivery systems are also 
affected. 

Nevertheless, utilization of the LASH prin- 
ciple is increasing, and the U.S. carrier has 
placed its LASH vessel in the U.S./Japan 
trade, offering a modern and competitive 
service in the ocean commerce between the 
two countries. It should not be stymied by 
parochial policies on either side of the 
ocean which invoke protectionism to the 
point of impeding improved trading tech- 
niques. 

Accordingly, the American-fiag carrier re- 
ceived a six-month permit from the Japanese 
Ministry of Transport for its LASH serv- 
ices. But only days before the LASH ship 
was to arrive in Japan, the Harbor Bureau 
of Yokahama City imposed restrictions on 
the LASH operations to such an extent as to 
nullify their advantages. 

Although meetings were held among all 
parties concerned, no accommodation could 
be reached and the LASH ship was unable to 
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call at Yokahama. But the ship did make 
several other calls in Japan, and it was re- 
ported that the LASH operations were con- 
ducted satisfactorily. 

Nevertheless, it is undesirable to permit 
any such obstacles to modern and improved 
ocean services. Confrontations between gov- 
ernment authorities or between ship opera- 
tors and government agencies should be 
avoided and accommodations pursued. In the 
end, the harmful results of international 
confrontations will be felt not only by the 
ship operators but also by the users of ocean 
services and the international shipping com- 
munity as well. 

It appears to me that Japanese maritime 
policy requires that Japanese-flag ship op- 
erators carry a very substantial portion, if 
not more than 50%, of the cargo in the U.S./ 
Japan trades. Pursuant to this policy the 
Japanese carriers have, as I mentioned ear- 
lier, entered into agreements among them- 
selves to provide modern containership serv- 
ices in the trades. Those agreements are 
specifically designed to reduce competition 
among the Japanese-flag steamship lines 
and, consequently, among all carriers in the 
trades. 

The Japanese shipping companies have also 
entered into lease and terminal agreements 
with U.S. companies and ports authorities 
in order to facilitate Japanese shipping op- 
erations. These agreements, too, have the ef- 
fect of lessening competition. 

The overall effect is that the Japanese con- 
tainership operators have combined their in- 
terests for the purpose of making their par- 
ticipation in United States foreign commerce 
more lucrative. Such activities can easily run 
afoul of our antitrust laws, and some such 
agreements are per se violations of those 
laws. However, application of the antitrust 
laws can be avoided if the agreements obtain 
the approval of the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission, 

The responsibility of granting such ap- 
proval is a heavy one, and the Commission 
does not lightly grant it in any case, and 
certainly not when the possible ramifications 
are so great as I have already noted in the 
U.S./Japan trades. 

In exercising this responsibility, the Com- 
mission has, as I have said, limited the term 
of approval of anti-competitive consortia 
and other similar agreements in many trades; 
we have also restricted the number of ships 
which may be utilized pursuant to those 
agreements. 

In the U.S./Japanese trades the various 
agreements which the Commission has ap- 
proved are limited in time but not as to the 
number of ships to be operated, although 
the agreements do state the number of ships 
which will be utilized initially. 

These particular agreements are not 
exactly like the consortia in other trades 
where the carriers have entered into a joint 
venture to establish a new carrier to pro- 
vide containership service. Under the Japa- 
nese agreements the carriers maintain sub- 
stantial individual identity. Nevertheless, the 
Japanese arrangements do provide for a sig- 
nificant limitation of competition among the 
parties. And both kinds of arrangements 
avoid the possibility of the parties acting in- 
dividually to compete with the joint con- 
tainer operations. 

Thus the Japanese arrangements are a 
hybrid, and have therefore been considered 
by the Commission as not warranting the 
strict limitations of the consortia, although 
requiring some bounds beyond those of less 
anti-competitive arrangements. 

One may not assume, however, that the 
Commission will continue this policy of 
treating the Japanese agreements as hybrids. 
The carriers can dress their arrangements 
in whatever garb they choose, but a con- 
sortium is a consortium no matter how it 
may be disguised. 

It is for this reason that the Federal 
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Maritime Commission decided to look closely 
into the two Japanese containership agree- 
ments which I mentioned earlier, before 
granting a lengthy extension of our approval. 
We must determine whether the anticom- 
petitive devices being used are not so re- 
strictive of competition and potentially 
detrimental to the commerce of the United 
States that we should impose more severe 
limitations. 

Trading partners in particular lucrative 
ocean trades must share the responsibilities 
of their participation as well as the benefits. 
A trading partner should not expect to reap 
the major portion of the benefits in the 
trade, because what is one country’s import 
trade, is another’s export trade and, vice 
versa. Similarly, one trading partner cannot 
avoid its share of the responsibility for main- 
taining efficient, stable and reliable service. 
Thus, the introduction of any international 
ocean service must be made with an under- 
standing of its impact on overall trade con- 
ditions, and with a view toward their im- 
provement. 

The obligation for this effort belong first to 
the carrier themselves. Commercial trade par- 
ticipants have a first-hand working knowl- 
edge of the day-to-day problems of ocean 
service. They are, therefore, in the best po- 
sition to negotiate and discuss matters of 
mutual concern to ship operators in inter- 
national ocean commerce. Every effort must 
be extended to achieve accommodation and 
agreement at the commercial level, with gov- 
ernment intervention sought only when nec- 
essary. Self control, in effect, self-policing, 
should be the key to successful ocean service. 

This is not to say that governments should 
not participate in the formulation of mari- 
time policies. National policies covering all 
aspects of a country’s national economy are 
important considerations in implementing 
policies in the maritime field. And, also, when 
cartel-like systems are integral parts of in- 
ternational commerce, government agencies 
must have the power of surveillance and reg- 
ulation to some d j 

Thus, the mutuality of interest among car- 
riers and government agencies can be real- 
ized only through extensive cooperation 
among all parties concerned. 

The Federal Maritime Commission recog- 
nizes well the role it should play in this 
area. We do not wish to over-regulate and 
would rather see maritime problems settled 
through commercial action. But, when that 
fails, the Commission will not hestitate to 
exercise its full powers to prevent any detri- 
ment to the commerce of the United States. 

Consequently, gentlemen of the Los Ange- 
les area, you can observe from my treatment 
of the liquified natural gas situation and 
the United States/Japan trades that these 
topics are of substantial magnitude. They 
raise tremendous problems which call for 
decisions by many people and necessitate 
much effort to maintain America commer- 
cially strong. 

They say that “When the going gets tough, 
the tough get going”; and I am sure we can 
achieve a continuing development of the 
technology needed to transport a vital power 
source, and that we can also create an st- 
mosphere in all of our trades conductive to 
our participation on a fair and equal basis. 

Both these results will be achieved only 
through strenuous and imaginative competi- 
tive efforts. But their attainment will con- 
tribute to a sound American commercial 
posture, thereby insuring our ability to con- 
tinue our efforts in peaceful world leader- 
ship. 


NOMINATION OF MRS. ROMANA 
BANUELOS AS TREASURER OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I am 
very much distressed by the attempts 
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that have been made to discredit a very 
talented woman who has been nomi- 
nated to be Treasurer of the United 
States. 

President Nixon wisely selected Mrs. 
Romana Banuelos for this important 
position in the administration. 

Mrs. Banuelos was born in Arizona 
and lived in Mexico as a child. Through 
determination and hard work she estab- 
lished what is now a thriving business 
in the Los Angeles area. 

No sooner was she nominated than 
efforts were made to discredit her. 

Mr. President, I have met Mrs. 
Banuelos and I am very much impressed 
with her as a prospective Treasurer of 
the United States. 

To place the controversy concerning 
the nomination in perspective, I ask 
unanimous consent that a column writ- 
ten by Richard Wilson be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Star, Oct. 18, 1971] 


Mrs. BANUELOS, WRONGED FOR SAKE OF 
POLITICS 


(By Richard Wilson) 


Please bear with this for a little. It is 
about no great affair of state—merely a 
woman wronged in the political crunch, 

The facts: 

On Sept. 20 President Nixon announced his 
intention to nominate as treasurer of the 
United States a successful food processor and 
bank board chairman of Latin extraction, 
Mrs. Romana Banuelos of the Los Angeles 
area. 

On Oct. 6 federal agents descended on one 
of Mrs. Banuelos’ plants, a tortilla factory in 
Gardena, Calif., and carried off 36 employes, 
mostly miniskirted Mexican girls and women, 
claimed to have entered the country illegally 
and to have gotten work wrongfully. 

Conclusion: 

Therefore Mrs. Banuelos had connived to 
circumvent the immigration laws by exploit- 
ing Mexicans who had insinuated themselves 
across the border. She should not be con- 
firmed by the Senate as treasurer of the 
United States. 

So far so good. The only trouble with the 
conclusion is that it is totally wrong. Mrs. 
Banuelos violated no law. Her company vio- 
lated no law. She was not exploiting Mexicans. 
She runs a union shop with the girls required 
to join the union and earn union wages after 
30 days employment. She had no legal way of 
knowing if they were Mexican or American 
citizens. 

How about the fact that Mrs. Banuelos’ 
company had been warned by letter by the 
Immigration Service and that there had been 
five previous raids? Wasn't it pretty careless 
of Mrs, Banuelos, however much she was 
preoccupied with being the first woman 
chairman of a bank board in California's 
history, not to have taken steps to satisfy 
the Immigration Service? 

Here again the facts get In the way of 
political conclusions. Mrs. Banuelos had no 
authority in law to do what the Immigration 
Service asked, and the Immigration Service 
had no authority in law to demand that she 
require proof of citizenship or alien registra- 
tion cards from prospective employes. 

According to Manuel Ruiz Jr., a specialist 
in international private conflicts of law and 
a member of the U.S. Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, Mrs. Banuelos’ authority was confined 
solely to examining the Social Security cards 
of job applicants. Social Security cards are 
issued without regard to race, color, citizen- 
ship, work permits or any other such limita- 
tions. 
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“This (proof of citizenship or alien regis- 
tration cards) is what we would like to get 
employers to do,” said the U.S. Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization, Ray- 
mand F. Farrell, in an interview. 

“But,” he continued, “if you ask me if 
there is a provision in law saying we can do 
it the answer is no. 

“I think this poor woman (Mrs. Banuelos, 
who has a Latin temperament, won't like 
that) was victimized. It might just as well 
have been the superintendent of the military 
academy at West Point, where we have just 
found that 26 aliens were wrongly employed. 
The superintendent didn't know anything 
about it, and I doubt that Mrs. Banuelos 
knew anything about it.” 

If Mrs. Banuelos was victimized, it was by 
the connivance of the Immigration Service 
that Farrell heads. The raid on the tortilla 
factory was a put-up job on a newspaper- 
man's tip intended to be a publicity sensa- 
tion to pressure “superiors in Washington” 
into providing funds for a big alien roundup. 

This was frankly admitted to the Los An- 
geles Herald Examiner by an immigration 
official, Noel Doran, who also happens to be 
president of the American Federal Govern- 
ment Employees Union, Local 505, made up 
exclusively of Immigration Service employees. 

“There are 250,000 illegal aliens in Los 
Angeles and Orange County alone,” Doran 
was quoted as saying. “If we were given the 
funds and ability to round these aliens up, 
we would create 250,000 new jobs or take 
hundreds off welfare rolls, but our hands are 
tied by our superiors in Washington. We 
chose her (Mrs, Banuelos’) firm because we 
knew it would generate a lot of publicity.” 

The publicity was perfect: Pictures of 
miniskirted women hired by Nixon’s nomi- 
nee for treasurer of the United States being 
herded by the feds and shipped back to 
Mexico. 

But here are some more facts: of the 
300,000 or more alien Mexicans making out 
in Southern California, 86,948 were appre- 
hended and shipped back south of the bor- 
der from July 1, 1970, through June 30, 1971. 

It is a huge social problem. The handling 
of the problem is just about as big a mess 
as will be found anywhere in government. 

High wages in the U.S. is an irresistible 
magnet drawing in hundreds of thousands of 
people from foreign lands who aren't fussy 
about U.S. laws and regulations, 

It is a grave injustice to blame employers 
who have no way of knowing or are re- 
strained by law from finding out if these 
aliens are entitled to employment. 

When Mrs, Banuelos appears before a ques- 
tioning Senate committee in a week or s0, 
maybe she can give it a liberal education on 
the magnitude of the problem. If not, per- 
haps the committee can call on the super- 
intendent at West Point for advice. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an article published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of October 15, 1971. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mrs, BANUELOS BACKED BY Five HISPANIC 

GROUPS 
(By Philip Shandler) 

Five major Hispanic groups, acting with 
unprecedented unanimity, have endorsed 
President Nixon’s nomination of Mrs. Romana 
Banuelos as U.S. Treasurer. 

The organizations, with a total member- 
ship of more than 300,000, at the same time 
urged legislation requiring employers to 


verify the citizenship of their employes. 

At a press conference here yesterday, the 
Hispanic leaders said that the hiring of il- 
legal aliens deprives citizens of jobs, but de- 
clined—in the words of one—‘“to pass judg- 
ment” on Mrs. Banuelos. 
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NO LAW AGAINST IT 
Immigration officials last week made what 
was described as the latest of several raids 
over the past few years at a food processing 
facility Mrs. Banuelos operates in Los An- 
geles, arresting several employes as illegal 
aliens. 

Afterwards, some Hispanics in California 
and several congressmen challenged Mrs, Ba- 
nuelos’ right to be a federal official. But the 
White House noted that there is no law 
against the hiring of illegal aliens. 

Endorsing the Banuelos nomination yes- 
terday were the National League of United 
Latin American Citizens (LULAC)—which 
claims 250,000 members—the National GI 
Forum, the Association of Cuban American 
Organizations, the National Puerto Rican 
Forum and the National Economic Develop- 
ment Association. 

Officials of the groups have been in Wash- 
ington for several days to take part in a 
seminar on business development sponsored 
by NEDA, which was created about three 
years ago with funding from the Commerce 
Department and other federal agencies. 

MET WITHOUT FRICTION 

The seminar marked the first time repre- 
sentatives of the different Hispanic groups 
had met without friction, they all said. At 
the seminar, they discussed how federal funds 
channeled through NEDA could be used to 
promote Hispanic enterprises, 

Except for the Cubans, “most of us are 
Democrats,” one leader observed. But he went 
on, “We want Spanish Americans in top posi- 
tions, whoever appoints them.” 

In a joint statement, the groups said Presi- 
dent Nixon's message to Congress Wednes- 
day urging more funds for minority enter- 
prise and his executive order centralizing di- 
rection of the federal program for minorities 
“present an excellent opportunity by which 
our goals in business development may be 
reached.” 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN). Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is con- 
cluded. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN). At this time, in accordance with 
the previous order, the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business, S. 
215, which the clerk will please report. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

S. 215, to provide for calling constitu- 
tional conventions for proposing amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 


States, on application of the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the States, pursuant to article 


V of the Constitution. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, which the clerk will 
state. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 4, line 12, strike out the figure 
“8"' and insert the figure “6”, 

QUORUM CALL 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
STEVENSON). The clerk will cali the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR DURING 
DEBATE ON PENDING BILL 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask un- 
animous consent that during debate on 
the pending bill, three members of my 
staff, Paul J. Mode, Jr., Miss Judy Harris, 
and Peter W. Coogan be granted the 
privilege of the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I make a 
similar unanimous consent request that 
members of the staff of the subcommit- 
tee which considered the pending bill, 
Rufus L. Edmisten, Telma P. Moore, 
and W. P. Goodwin, Jr., be granted the 
privilege of the floor to assist me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Malcolm Hawk, 
a member of my staff assigned to the 
Subcommittee of the Judiciary, be 
granted the privilege of the floor during 
debate on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, before 
discussing the bill generally—and I would 
like to call this matter to the attention 
of the Senator from Indiana—there is 
one committee amendment to the bill. 
All that committee amendment does is 
to correct a typographical error. I under- 
stand there is no objection to correct- 
ing this typographical error. I suggest 
that the Senate pass on that matter first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, for the past 
4 years I have attempted to bring about 
the passage of legislation that would 
establish procedures for a constitutional 
convention in the event two-thirds of 
the States should petition for a conven- 
tion, as provided for in article V of the 
Constitution. 
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I am gratified that this proposal has 
now come before the Senate for a vote. 

Mr. President, while I introduced the 
original proposal, I would like to call 
attention to the fact that it is cospon- 
sored by the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Coox), the distinguished 
Senator from Hawaii (Mr. Fone), the 
distinguished Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Gurney), the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scotr), the 
distinguished Senator from South Car- 
olina (Mr. THURMOND), and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California (Mr. 
TUNNEY). 

I would like at this particular time to 
pay tribute to the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska’ who has 
worked long on this proposal and has 
contributed very much to what I con- 
sider to be its perfection. 

I should also like to pay tribute at this 
time to three members of the staff of 
Subcommittee on Separation of Powers, 
which had jurisdiction of this legislative 
proposal—Chief Counsel and staff di- 
rector Rufus L. Edmisten, the executive 
assistant Mrs. Telma Moore, and mi- 
nority counsel Joel M. Abramson. Also, 
I should like to thank the editorial di- 
rector of the subcommittee, Mr. W. P. 
Goodwin, Jr., and to express my gratitude 
to Mrs. Bonny Sydnor and Mrs. Irene R. 
Margolis, and to Mr. Walker F. Nolan, 
who has just recently joined the staff as 
assistant counsel. I also should like to 
pay tribute to two former chief counsels 
of the subcommittee, Paul L. Woodard 
and Lawrence M. Baskir, and to former 
minority counsel Lawrence Brady. 

Article V of the Constitution of the 
United States provides 2 methods for 
amending the Constitution. It specifies 
that: 

The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
Amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
Application of the Legislatures of two-thirds 
of the several States, shall call a Convention 
for proposing Amendments, which, in either 
Case, shall be valid to all Intents and Pur- 
poses, as part of this Constitution, when rat- 
ified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of 
the several States, or by Conventions in three- 
fourths thereof, as the one or the other Mode 
of Ratification may be proposed by the 
Congress; ... 


S. 215 is identical to S. 623, which I 
introduced in the 9ist Congress, I in- 
troduced an earlier version of that bill, S. 
2307, later revised, in the 90th Congress. 

These earlier bills were submitted in an 
effort to clarify some of the confusion 
that developed when it was realized that 
a total of 32 States had petitioned the 
Congress for a constitutional convention 
to consider amendments pertaining to 
the reapportionment decisions of the Su- 
preme Court. 

When the Nation discovered that 32 
of the 34 applications required for the 
calling of the first National Constitu- 
tional Convention since 1787 had been 
submitted, the first reaction was the 
shocking realization that the country 
faced the worst constitutional crisis since 
the Civil War. Voices were heard sug- 
gesting that the proposed convention 
would be a constitutional nightmare, that 
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a runaway convention could result, and 
that dire consequences were in store 
for the country if a convention were held. 
It was even suggested that Congress ig- 
nore its constitutional obligation by re- 
fusing to call a convention, should the 
two additional petitions be submitted. 

These reactions were the product part- 
ly of surprise and partly of opposition to 
the substantive changes sought by the 
States. Nevertheless, it is generally rec- 
ognized that virtually no precedent exists 
to guide the States and Congress in an- 
swering the complex and sensitive ques- 
tions involved in implementing this part 
of article V of the Constitution. 

S. 2307 was introduced in an effort to 
provide answers to these difficult ques- 
tions. The bill was referred to the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Separation of 
Powers, and hearings were held in Octo- 
ber 1967. The hearings were published, 
together with an extensive appendix con- 
taining pertinent precedent and com- 
mentary on the subject. 

In drafting the present legislation and 
the proposals preceding it, I attempted to 
make its effect on any particular issue as 
neutral as possible. The bill seeks neither 
to facilitate a convention nor to lay ob- 
stacles in its path. While my bill was in 
no way inspired by the recent drive by the 
States for a constitutional convention 
to propose an amendment for revenue 
sharing by the States, that proposal, like 
the earlier reapportionment issue, forced 
recognition that such a convention is 
indeed possible and perhaps imminent. 
At the present time, memorials have 
been submitted to the Congress petition- 
ing the Congress to call a constitutional 
convention on revenue sharing, from 11 
States: Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, 
South Dakota, and West Virginia. 

Between 1788 and the present, the 
States submitted a total of 304 applica- 
tions for a constitutional convention, for 
a variety of reasons, ranging from prohi- 
bition of polygamy to a general revision 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. President, for the information of 
the Senate, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
a list of State applications calling for 
convention to propose constitutional 
amendments. The list shows that there 
have been 251 different proposals for 
constitutional amendments made by the 
States under this alternative method of 
amending the Constiution. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


STATE APPLICATIONS CALLING FOR CONVENTION TO 
PROPOSE CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS FROM 1787 
TO SEPTEMBER 1971 BY SUBJECT MATTER 


Number of 
States 
submitting 
applications 
on subject 


Subject matter of amendment 
Dates pro 


1788 to 1929. General revision of Constitution... 

1833 Against protective tariff a 

1893 to 1911. Direct election of Senators. 

1906 to 1916. Prohibition of polygamy. - 

Control of trusts_.___._-. a= 

Constitutionality of State enact- 
ments. 
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Number of 
States 
submitting 
applications 


Subject matter of amendment 
ed on subject 


propos 


~ 


Popular ratification of amend- 
ments. 

Repeal of 18th amendment 

Taxation of Federal and State 
securities. 

Federal regulation of wages and 
hours of labor. 

The Townsend Plan 

Limitation of Federal taxing power. 

Prohibition of conditions in 
grants-in-aid. 

1943 to 1949_ World federal government 

1943 to 1947.. Limitation of 

1945 to 1960.. Treatymaking 

949 Tidelands problem 

Preservation of States rights 


1925 to 1932. 
1927 and 
935, 


1935. 
1995. .... ss 


th 


aio 
1939 to 1960. 
1943 


Distribution of proceeds of Federal 
taxes on gasoline. 
1952 to 1962.. Repeal of 16th amendment 
1953 to 1965.. Revision of article V 
1955 to 1965__ Give States exclusive jurisdiction 
over public schools. 
Balance of budget 
Decisions of Supreme Court. 


- 
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Oj! and mineral rights. 
Selection of Federal judges_ 
Reapportionment 
State taxation power over income 
of nonresidents, 
Constitutionality of 14th 
amendment. 
Federal preemption 
- Direct election of the President 
and Vice President. 
Court of the Union 
- National debt limit. 
. Prayer in schools. 
--- Taxation limit... 
.. Electoral college 
Redistribution of presidential 
electors. 
-- Pensions for porone over 65 
Presidential disability and 
succession. 
Return portion of Federal taxes to 
States—Revenue sharing. 
Equal rights for women. 
--- Residence of Members of Congress 
--- Control Communist Party... -= 
.. Permit Bible reading aie 
Limit tenure of Federal judges and 
Supreme Court justices. 
1968 to 1970. Permit freedom of choice in se- 
lection of schools. 
Taxes—Income derived from in- 
terest. 
To prohibit sedition and criminal 
anarchy. 


ww 


~ 
on 


ee a w me 


Note: A number of States have filed more than 1 petition on 
the same subject. This list does not include the additional 
petitions on the same subject. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, today, as 
before, there are no rules on how such a 
convention should be called, how it 
should operate, or how it should be con- 
trolled. Most important, there is no law 
on the books that would confine a con- 
vention to a specific amendment. If we 
are to avoid the possibility of a runaway 
convention and a constitutional crisis, I 
believe it is imperative that orderly pro- 
cedures be established for the conduct of 
a constitutional convention. 

Why should this Nation go through 
crisis after crisis each time there is a 
new stirring among the States to propose 
a convention, for whatever purpose? It is 
the duty of Congress to specify the rules 
and the procedures, so that, if a con- 
stitutional convention is called, we shall 
be prepared to implement article V in 
an orderly and responsible manner. There 
is no need to subject Americans to the 
consternation which most certainly will 
be felt if the requisite 34 States petition 
for a convention. 

Let me mention briefly the principal 
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provisions of this legislation. S. 215 pro- 
vides: 

That the States are to use the same 
procedure for adopting applications as 
they use for the passage of statutes, but 
without the necessity of approval by the 
Governor. 

That the receipt of an application by 
Congress is to be announced on the floor 
of both Houses, and that copies are to be 
sent to each Member of Congress as they 
are received by the presiding officers, 
and that copies are to be sent to each 
house of every other State legislature. 

That each application is to remain in 
effect for 7 years, unless rescinded by 
the State legislature. 

That applications may be rescinded by 
State legislatures except that if two- 
thirds of the States have submitted ap- 
plications on the same subject or sub- 
jects, within 7 years, all applications re- 
main in effect. 

That after Congress determines the 
validity of the requisite number of ap- 
plications, the Congress shall pass a con- 
current resolution calling for a conven- 
tion; and shall send copies of the resolu- 
tion to each Governor and to each house 
of the State legislatures. 

That a convention must be convened 
within 1 year after adoption of the con- 
current resolution by Congress. 

That funds and facilities for the con- 
duct of the business of a convention be 
provided. 

That one delegate be elected from each 
congressional district, and that two ad- 
ditional delegates at large be elected 
from each State. 

That the delegates shall elect perma- 
nent officers of the convention. 

That each delegate may cast one vote. 

That the delegates’ votes be recorded 
and that verbatim records be kept, pub- 
lished, and transmitted to the Archivist 
of the United States at the termination of 
the proceedings. 

That amendments be proposed by ma- 
jority vote of the delegates. 

That the convention be limited to sub- 
jects named in the concurrent resolu- 
tion; and that delegates subscribe to an 
oath to refrain from proposing or voting 
in favor of any proposed amendment not 
so named. 

That the convention be terminated 1 
year after the date of its first meeting, 
unless Congress extends its life. 

That questions arising as to conven- 
tion procedures shall be determined 
solely by Congress. 

That Congress may disapprove a pro- 
posed amendment on the ground that 
substantial procedural irregularities oc- 
curred at the convention or that the 
amendment pertains to a subject differ- 
ent from that described in the resolu- 
tion calling the convention. 

That Congress may not disapprove a 
proposed amendment on the ground that 
it disagrees with the substance of the 
amendment. 

That Congress transmit the proposed 
amendment to the Administrator of 
General Services for submission to the 
States for ratification. 

That the amendment must be ratified 
by three-fourths of the States, as the 
Constitution provides. 
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That ratifications may be rescinded by 
the same process by which the amend- 
ment was ratified; except that a ratifica- 
tion may not be rescinded when there 
are valid ratifications by three-fourths 
of the States within the requisite time. 

That when ratified, the Administrator 
of General Services shall issue a procla- 
mation that the amendment is part of 
the Constitution. 

That tne effective date of the amend- 
ment shall be the date specified there- 
in, or, if not specified, the date on which 
the last State necessary to constitute 
three-fourths of the States has ratified. 

Mr. President, I have endeavored to 
draft this bill in a manner so that it 
evenhandedly and fairly answers the 
problems and unknowns inherent in call- 
ing a constitutional convention under 
article V. I should like to reiterate that 
the bill is nonpartisan. 

The neutrality of the predecessors of 
this bill was demonstrated by the wide 
support they received from the partisans 
on both sides of the reapportionment 
controversy. 

Some of the country’s most respected 
constitutional authorities have endorsed 
the principles of this bill. I shall men- 
tion only a few: Professor Philip B. Kur- 
land of the University of Chicago Law 
School, Professor Alexander M. Bickel of 
Yale Law School, Professor Wallace Men- 
delson of the School of Government, Uni- 
versity of Texas, the late Professor Rob- 
ert G. McCloskey of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and others. 

Mr. President, I should like to point out 
that the Judiciary Committee unani- 
mously reported this measure, although 
separate views were filed wherein certain 
members of the Judiciary Committee ex- 
pressed the belief that the bill should be 
amended to make it more difficult to call 
a constitutional convention at the behest 
of the States under article V. They seem 
to imply that the Founding Fathers did 
not intend that the Constitution be 
amended by utilization of the second 
method provided for in article V. As the 
Members of this body know, I have stated 
on numerous occasions that the Constitu- 
tion means what it says; and I, for one, 
will not declare that those great drafts- 
men were engaged in a meaningless exer- 
cise. 

This bill does not attempt to encourage 
the States to make applications for a con- 
stitutional convention; it simply sets up 
guidelines for the calling and conducting 
of a convention in the event the requisite 
number of States makes applications. To 
my mind, adding virtually insurmount- 
able obstacles to the calling of a con- 
stitutional convention upon the applica- 
tions of the States would be tantamount 
to a decree that the method of calling 
constitutional conventions under article 
V shall not be used. Needless to say, ac- 
tion of this kind would be unconstitu- 
tional. 

As I have mentioned before, this meas- 
ure is an attempt to bring order and sim- 
plicity to a constitutional issue which has 
been surrounded by potential chaos and 
constitutional darkness. 

Mr. President, I urge the Members of 
this body to support this measure. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a copy 
of the bill as amended and an analysis of 
the bill prepared by Mrs. Telma P. Moore. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
the analysis were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 215 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Constitu- 
tional Convention Procedures Act”. 


APPLICATIONS FOR CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


Sec. 2. The legislature of a State, in making 
application to the Congress for a constitu- 
tional convention under article V of the 
Constitution of the United States on and 
after the enactment of this Act, shall adopt 
a resolution pursuant to this Act stating, in 
substance, that the legislature requests the 
calling of a convention for the purpose of 
proposing one or more amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States and stat- 
ing the nature of the amendment or amend- 
ments to be proposed. 

APPLICATION PROCEDURE 


Sec. 3. (a) For the purpose of adopting or 
rescinding a resolution pursuant to section 
2 and section 5, the State legislature shall 
follow the rules of procedure that govern 
the enactment of a statute by that legis- 
lature, but without the need for approval of 
the legislature’s action by the Governor of 
the State. 

(b) Questions concerning the adoption of a 
State resolution cognizable under this Act 
shall be determinable by the Congress of the 
United States and its decisions thereon shall 
be binding on all others, including State and 
Federal courts. 

TRANSMITTAL OF APPLICATIONS 

Sec. 4. (a) Within thirty days after the 
adoption by the legislature of a State of a 
resolution to apply for the calling of a con- 
stitutional convention, the secretary of state 
of the State, or if there be no such officer, 
the person who is charged by the State law 
with such function, shall transmit to the 
Congress of the United States two copies of 
the application, one addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and one to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

(b) Each copy of the application so made 
by any State shall contain— 

(1) the title of the resolution; 

(2) the exact text of the resolution signed 
by the presiding officer of each house of 
the State legislature; and 

(3) the date on which the legislature 
adopted the resolution; and shall be accom- 
panied by a certificate of the secretary of 
state, or such other person as is charged 
by the State law with such function, certi- 
fying that the application accurately sets 
forth the text of the resolution. 

(c) Within ten days after receipt of a 
copy of any such application, the President 
of the Senate and Speaker of the House of 
Representatives shall report to the House 
of which he is presiding officer, identifying 
the State making application, the subject 
of the application, and the number of States 
then having made application on such sub- 
ject. The President of the Senate and Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives shall 
jointly cause copies of such application to 
be sent to the presiding officer of each house 
of the legislature of every other State and 
to each Member of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States. 


EFFECTIVE PERIOD OF APPLICATION 


Sec. 5. (a) An application submitted to 
the Congress by a State, unless sooner re- 
scinded by the State legislature, shall re- 
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main effective for seven calendar years after 
the date it is received by the Congress, 
except that whenever within a period of sev- 
en calendar years two-thirds or more of the 
several States have each submitted an ap- 
plication calling for a constitutional con- 
vention on the same subject all such appli- 
cations shall remain in effect until the 
Congress has taken action on a concurrent 
resolution, pursuant to section 6, calling 
for a constitutional convention. 

(b) A State may rescind its application 
calling for a constitutional convention by 
adopting and transmitting to the Congress 
& resolution of rescission in conformity with 
the procedure specified in sections 3 and 4, 
except that no such rescission shall be ef- 
fective as to any valid application made 
for a constitutional convention upon any 
subject after the date on which two-thirds 
or more of the State legislatures have valid 
applications pending before the Congress 
seeking amendments on the same subject. 

(c) Questions concerning the rescission 
of a State’s application shall be determined 
solely by the Congress of the United States 
and its decisions shall be binding on all 
others, including State and Federal courts. 


CALLING OF A CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


Sec. 6. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives to maintain a 
record of all applications received by the 
President of the Senate and Speaker of the 
House of Representatives from States for the 
calling of a constitutional convention upon 
each subject. Whenever applications made 
by two-thirds or more of the States with 
respect to the same subject have been re- 
ceived, the Secretary and the Clerk shall so 
report in writing to the officer to whom 
those applications were transmitted, and 
such officer thereupon shall announce on 
the floor of the House of which he is an 
Officer the substance of such report. It shall 
be the duty of such House to determine that 
there are in effect valid applications made 
by two-thirds of the States with respect to 
the same subject. If either House of the Con- 
gress determines, upon a consideration of any 
such report or of a concurrent resolution 
agreed to by the other House of the Con- 
gress, that there are in effect valid applica- 
tions made by two-thirds or more of the 
States for the calling of a constitutional con- 
vention upon the same subject, it shall be 
the duty of that House to agree to a concur- 
rent resolution calling for the convening of 
a Federal constitutional convention upon 
that subject. Each such concurrent resolu- 
tion shall (1) designate the place and time 
of meeting of the convention, and (2) set 
forth the nature of the amendment or 
amendments for the consideration of which 
the convention is called. A copy of each such 
concurrent resolution agreed to by both 
Houses of the Congress shall be transmitted 
forthwith to the Governor and to the presid- 
ing officer of each house of the legislature 
of each State. 

(b) The convention shall be convened not 
later than one year after adoption of the 
resolution. 

DELEGATES 


Sec. 7. (a) A convention called under this 
Act shall be composed of as many delegates 
from each State as it is entitled to Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. In each 
State two delegates shall be elected at large 
and one delegate shall be elected from each 
congressional district in the manner pro- 
vided by State law. Any vacancy occurring 
in a State delegation shall be filled by ap- 
pointment of the Governor of that State. 

(b) The secretary of state of each State, 
or, if there be no such officer, the person 
charged by State law to perform such func- 
tion shall certify to the Vice President of 
the United States the name of each delegate 
elected or appointed by the Governor pur- 
suant to this section. 

(c) Delegates shall in 


all cases, except 
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treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be 
privileged from arrest during their attend- 
ance at a session of the convention, and 
in going to and returning from the same; 
and for any speech or debate in the conven- 
tion they shall not be questioned in any 
other place, 

(d) Each delegate shall receive compensa- 
tion for each day of service and shall be com- 
pensated for traveling and related expenses. 
Provision shall be made therefor in the con- 
current resolution calling the convention. 
The convention shall fix the compensation of 
employees of the convention, 


CONVENING THE CONVENTION 


Sec. 8. (a) The Vice President of the 
United States shall convene the constitu- 
tional convention. He shall administer the 
oath of office of the delegates to the conven- 
tion and shall preside until the delegates 
elect a presiding officer who shall preside 
thereafter. Before taking his seat each dele- 
gate shall subscribe to an oath by which he 
shall be committed during the conduct of 
the convention to refrain from proposing or 
casting his vote in favor of any proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to any subject which is not 
named or described in the concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Congress by which the conven- 
tion was called. Upon the election of perma- 
nent officers of the convention, the names of 
such Officers shall be transmitted to the Pres- 
ident of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives by the elected 
presiding officer of the convention. Further 
proceedings of the convention shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with such rules, not 
inconsistent with this Act, as the conven- 
tion may adopt. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the payment of the expenses of the con- 
vention. 

(c) The Administrator of General Services 
shall provide such facilities, and the Congress 
and each executive department and agency 
shall provide such information and assist- 
ance, as the convention may require, upon 
written request made by the elected presid- 
ing officer of the convention. 


PROCEDURES OF THE CONVENTION 


Sec. 9. (a) In voting on any question be- 
fore the convention, including the proposal 
of amendments, each delegate shall have one 
vote. 

(b) The convention shall keep a daily 
verbatim record of its proceedings and pub- 
lish the same. The vote of the delegates on 
any question shall be entered on the record. 

(c) The convention shall terminate its pro- 
ceedings within one year after the date of 
its first meeting unless the period is ex- 
tended by the Congress by concurrent reso- 
lution. 

(d) Within thirty days after the termina- 
tion of the proceedings of the convention, 
the presiding officer shall transmit to the 
Archivist of the United States all records of 
official proceedings of the convention, 


PROPOSAL OF AMENDMENTS 


Sec, 10. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, a convention called 
under this Act may propose amendments to 
the Constitution by a vote of a majority of 
the total number of delegates to the 
convention. 

(b) No convention called under this Act 
may propose any amendment or amendments 
of a nature different from that stated in the 
concurrent resolution calling the convention. 
Questions arising under this subsection shall 
be determined solely by the Congress of the 
United States and its decisions shall be 
binding on all others, including State and 
Federal courts. 


APPROVAL BY THE CONGRESS AND TRANSMITTAL 
TO THE STATES FOR RATIFICATION 


Sec. 11. (a) The presiding officer of the 
convention shall, within thirty days after 
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the termination of its proceedings, submit 
to the Congress the exact text of any amend- 
ment or amendments agreed upon by the 
convention. 

(b) (1) Whenever a constitutional conven- 
tion called under this Act has transmitted 
to the Congress a proposed amendment to 
the Constitution, the President of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, acting jointly, shall transmit such 
amendment to the Administrator of General 
Services upon the expiration of the first 
period of ninety days of continuous session 
of the Congress following the date of receipt 
of such amendment unless within that pe- 
riod both Houses of the Congress have agreed 
to (A) a concurrent resolution directing the 
earlier transmission of such amendment to 
the Administrator of General Services and 
specifying in accordance with article V of 
the Constitution the manner in which such 
amendment shall be ratified, or (B) a con- 
current resolution stating that the Congress 
disapproves the submission of such pro- 
posed amendment to the States because such 
proposed amendment relates to or includes 
a subject which differs from or was not in- 
cluded among the subjects named or de- 
scribed in the concurrent resolution of the 
Congress by which the convention was called, 
or because the procedures followed by the 
conyention in proposing the amendment 
were not in substantial conformity with the 
provisions of this Act. No measure agreed to 
by the Congress which expresses disapproval 
of any such proposed amendment for any 
other reason, or without a statement of any 
reason, shall relieve the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the obligation imposed 
upon them by the first sentence of this 
Paragraph. 

(2) For the purposes of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, (A) the continuity of a ses- 
sion of the Congress shall be broken only 
by an adjournment of the Congress sine die, 
and (B) the days on which either House is 
not in session because of an adjournment of 
more than three days to a day certain shall 
be excluded in the computation of the period 
of ninety days. 

(c) Upon receipt of any such proposed 
amendment to the Constitution, the Admin- 
istrator shall transmit forthwith to each of 
the several States a duly certified copy there- 
of, a copy of any concurrent resolution agreed 
to by both Houses of the Congress which pre- 
scribes the time within which and the man- 
ner in which such amendment shall be rati- 
fied, and a copy of this Act. 


RATIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 12. (a) Any amendment proposed by 
the convention and submitted to the States 
in accordance with the provisions of this Act 
shall be valid for all intents and purposes 
as part of the Constitution of the United 
States when duly ratified by three-fourths of 
the States in the manner and within the time 
specified. 

(b) Acts of ratification shall be by conven- 
tion or by State legislative action as the Con- 
gress may direct or as specified in subsection 
(c) of this section. For the purpose of ratify- 
ing proposed amendments transmitted to the 
States pursuant to this Act the State legis- 
latures shall adopt their own rules of proce- 
dure. Any State action ratifying a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution shall be valid 
without the assent of the Governor of the 
State. 


(c) Except as otherwise prescribed by con- 
current resolution of the Congress, any pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution shall 
become valid when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of the submission 
thereof to the States, or within such other 
period of time as may be prescribed by such 
proposed amendment. 

(d) The secretary of state of the State, or 
if there be no such officer, the person who is 
charged by State law with such function, 
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shall transmit a certified copy of the State 

action ratifying any proposed amendment to 

the Administrator of General Services. 
RESCISSION OF RATIFICATIONS 

Sec. 13. (a) Any State may rescind its rati- 
fication of a proposed amendment by the 
same processes by which it ratified the pro- 
posed amendment, except that no State may 
rescind when there are existing valid ratifi- 
cations of such amendment by three-fourths 
of the States. 

(b) Any State may ratify a proposed 
amendment eyen though it previously may 
have rejected the same proposal. 

(c) Questions concerning State ratification 
or rejection of amendments proposed to the 
Constitution of the United States, shall be 
determined solely by the Congress of the 
United States, and its decisions shall be bind- 
ing on all others, including State and Fed- 
eral courts. 

PROCLAMATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 14. The Administrator of General Sery- 
ices, when three-fourths of the several States 
have ratified a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, shall issue 
a proclamation that the amendment is a part 
of the Constitution of the United States. 

EFFECTIVE DATE OF AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 15. An amendment proposed to the 
Constitution of the United States, shall be 
effective from the date specified therein or, 
if no date is specified, then on the date on 
which the last State necessary to constitute 
three-fourths of the States of the United 
States, as provided for in article V, has rati- 
fied the same. 


PRINCIPAL Provisions or S. 215 
I. PURPOSE 
“To provide procedures for calling con- 


stitutional conventions for proposing amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 


States, on application of the legislatures of 
two-thirds of the States, pursuant to article 
V of the Constitution.” 


Ir. CITED AS: 


“Federal Constitutional 

Amendment Act.” 
III. PROCEDURES FOR ADOPTION OF 
STATE APPLICATIONS 

1. States follow same rules that govern en- 
actment of State statutes. (Sec. 3(a)) 

2. Applications may be for one or more 
amendments. (Sec. 2) 

3. Applications must state nature of the 
amendment. (Sec. 2) 

4. Governor’s approval not required. (Sec. 
3(a)) 

5. Questions to be resolved by Congress 
(decisions binding) (Sec. 3(b)) 
IV. TRANSMITTAL OF APPLICATION TO CONGRESS 

1. Must transmit applications within 30 
days after adoption: (Sec. 4(a)) 

a. Copy to President of the Senate 

b. Copy to Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

V. CONTENT OF APPLICATIONS—SEC. 4(B) 


1. Title of the resolution. 

2. Exact text of resolution. 

3. Date adopted. 

4. Signature of presiding officer of each 
house of State legislature. 

5. Certificate of the secretary of state or 
other State official as to accuracy. 
VI. PROCEDURES BY CONGRESS (RE APPLICATIONS) 

1, Within 10 days of receipt of any applica- 
tion, the President of the Senate and Speaker 
of the House must report to his respective 
House: (Sec 4(c)) 

a. The State making application. 

b. The subject of the application. 

c. The total number of States then having 
made application on that subject. 

2. Must send copies of the application to: 
(Sec. 4(c)) 
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a. Each house of every State legislature. 

b. Each Member of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Congress. 

3. Must maintain a record of all applica- 
tions (Sec. 6(a)) 

VII, EFFECTIVE PERIOD OF APPLICATIONS 

Seven years, after receipt by Congress (un- 
less rescinded by State legislature) (Sec. 
5(a)) 

VIII. RESCINDING APPLICATIONS 


1. State legislatures may rescind; 

Except that, if two-thirds of the States 
have submitted applications on the same 
subject, within 7 years, all applications re- 
main in effect until Congress acts. (Sec. 5 
(a); Sec. 5(b)) 

2. A resolution of rescission must be sub- 
mitted to Congress. (Sec. 5(b) ) 

3. Governor's approval not required. (Sec. 
3(a)) 

4. Questions re rescission determined solely 
by Congress. (Sec. 5(c) ) 

IX. CALLING OF A CONSTITUTIONAL CONVEN- 
TION— (SEC. 6(a)) 


1. Two-thirds of States (34 States) must 
have applied, on the same subject. 

2. The Secretary of the Senate and Clerk 
of the House maintain a record of all appli- 
cations on each subject. 

3. The Secretary of the Senate and the 
Clerk of the House shall report in writing 
to the President of the Senate and Speaker 
of the House the substance of the applica- 
tion. 

4. The President of the Senate and Speaker 
of the House shall announce on the floor of 
each House the substance of the application. 

5. Each House to determine that valid ap- 
plications, on same subject, are in effect 
from two-thirds of States. 

6. Concurrent Resolution: 

a. After determination of validity, either 
House must agree to a concurrent resolution 
from the other, calling for a convention. 

b. The concurrent resolution shall: 

(1) Designate the place and time of meet- 
ing of the convention, 

(2) Set forth the nature of the amend- 
ment or amendments. 

c. Copies of concurrent resolution sent to: 

(1) Governor of each State. 

(2) Each house of each State legislature. 

X. CONVENING OF CONVENTION 

1. Convention must be convened within 
one year after adoption of resolution (Sec. 
6(b)) 

2. Convened by Vice President of the 
United States. (Sec. 8(a)) 

3. Vice President administers oath of of- 
fice to delegates. (Sec. 8(a) ) 

XI. DELEGATES 


1, Manner of election: As provided by State 
laws. (Sec. 7(a)) 

2. Number of Delegates; As many delegates 
as Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
(Sec. 7(a) ) 

a. Two delegates-at-large from each State. 

b. One delegate from each Congressional 
District. 

3. Vacancies: 

a. Filled by appointment by Governor. 
(Sec. 7(b) ) 

b. Names of delegates appointed by Gover- 
nor must be certified by secretary of state to 
the Vice President of the United States. (Sec. 
7(a)) 

4. Privileged from arrest, and from ques- 
tioning outside of convention. (Sec. 7(c) ) 

5. Oath of Delegates: Delegates to subscribe 
to oath to refrain from proposing or voting 
in favor of any proposed amendment not 
named in the concurrent resolution (Sec. 
8(a)) 

XII. ARRANGEMENTS AND FACILITIES 

1. Congress to appropriate necessary funds 
for payment of expenses. (Sec. 8(b)) 

2. Administrator of General Services to 
provide facilities for convention. (Sec. 8(c)) 
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3. Compensation and travel expenses of 
delegates to be provided for in the concur- 
rent resolution. (Sec. 7(d)) 

4, Compensation of employees of the con- 
vention fixed by the convention. (Sec. 7(d)) 

5. Congress and Executive departments and 
agencies to provide information and assist- 
ance, upon written request by the presiding 
officer of the Convention. (Sec. 8(c)) 

XIII PROCEDURES OF THE CONVENTION 

1. Election of Officers: (Sec. 8(a)) 

a. Permanent officers elected by the con- 
vention. 

b. Names of officers transmitted to the 
President of the Senate and Speaker of the 
House, by the elected presiding officer. 

2. Proceedings conducted according to 
rules adopted by convention, consistent with 
this Act. (Sec. 8(a)) 

8. Voting. One vote to be cast by each 
Delegate. (Sec. 9(a) ) 

4. Records: (Sec. 9) (b) and (d) 

&. Daily verbatim record to be kept. 

b, Records to be published. 

c. Records transmitted to Archivist of 
United States within 30 days after termina- 
tion of convention. 

5. Termination of Convention. To be ter- 
minated one year after first meeting, unless 
extended by Congress. (Sec. 9(c) ) 

6. Amendment Submitted to Congress: 
Text of amendments to be submitted to Con- 
gress within 30 days after termination of 
convention. (Sec. 11(a)) 

XIV. PROPOSAL OF AMENDMENTS 

1. Proposed by vote of majority of total 
number of Delegates. (Sec. 10(a) ) 

2. Limitation on Subjects of Amendments: 

a. No amendment may be proposed that is 
not named in the concurrent resolution. 
(Sec. 10(b) ) 

b. Delegates subscribe to oath to refrain 
from proposing or voting in favor of any 
proposed amendment not named in the con- 
current resolution. (Sec. 8(a)) 

3. Questions to be determined solely by 
the Congress (decisions binding) (Sec. 
10(b)) 

XV. ACCEPTANCE BY THE CONGRESS AND TRANS- 
MITTAL TO ADMINISTRATOR OF GENERAL SERV- 
ICES 
1. Text of amendment received by the 

Congress from the presiding officer of the 

convention within 30 days after termina- 

tion of convention. (Sec. 11(a)) 

2. President of Senate and Speaker of 
House, acting jointly, transmit amendment 
to Administrator of General Services: (Sec. 
11(b) (1)) 

“Upon the expiration of the first period 
of 90 days of continuous session of the Con- 
gress following the date of receipt of such 
amendment unless within that period both 
Houses of the Congress have agreed to: 

A. a concurrent resolution directing the 
earlier transmission ... and specifying ... 
the manner in which such amendment shall 
be ratified; or 

B. a concurrent resolution stating that the 
Congress disapproves the submission .. . be- 
cause such proposed amendment relates to 
or includes a subject which differs from or 
was not included ..., or is not in substantial 
conformity with provisions of this Act.” 

3. Congress must transmit even though it 
disapproves of the amendment. (Sec. 11(b) 
(1)) 

4. Both Houses of Congress may agree to a 
concurrent resolution prescribing the time 
and manner in which amendment shall be 
ratified. (Sec. 11(b)(1)) (Sec. 11(c)) (Sec. 
12(c)) 

Nore.—Continuity of the Congress de- 
scribed in Sec. 11(b) (2) for computation of 
the 90-day period. 
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XVI. TRANSMITTAL BY ADMINISTRATOR OF GEN- 
ERAL SERVICES TO THE STATES FOR RATIFICA- 
TION—SEC. 11(C) 


1. The Administrator of General Services 
transmits to each of the States: 

a. A certified copy of the proposed amend- 
ment. 

b. A copy of any concurrent resolution 
agreed to by both Houses of Congress pre- 
scribing the time and manner in which 
amendment shall be ratified. 

c. A copy of this Act. 


XVII. RATIFICATION—-SEC. 12 


1. Number of States required for ratifica- 
tion: 

Three-fourths of the States (38 States), as 
provided by Article V of the Constitution. 
(Sec. 12(a) ) 

2. Acts of ratification shall be by: 

a. Convention; or (Sec. 12(b)); or 

b. State legislative action as directed by 
Congress; (Sec. 12(b)); or 

c. The State legislatures, within 7 years 
from date of submission to the States (Sec. 
12(b)) or within the period of time pre- 
scribed by the proposed amendment. (Sec. 
12(¢)) 

3. State legislatures adopt own rules of 
procedure. (Sec. 12(b) ) 

4. Governor's assent not required (Sec. 
12(b)) 

5. State may ratify proposed amendment 
previously rejected by it. (Sec. 13(b)) 

6. Certified copies of the States’ actions 
ratifying any proposed amendment to be 
transmitted to the Administrator of General 
Services, by the States. (Sec. 12(d)) 

XVII. RESCISSION OF RATIFICATIONS—SEC, 13 

1. By same processes by which amend- 
ment ratified; 

Except, may not rescind when there are 
valid ratifications by three-fourths of the 
States. 

2. Questions to be determined solely by the 
Congress (decisions binding). 


XIX. PROCLAMATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS—SEC. 14 
1. Administrator of General Services issues 
a proclamation that amendment is part of 
the Constitution. 


XX. EFFECTIVE DATE OF AMENDMENTS—SEC. 15 
1. From date specified therein; or 
2. If date not specified, the date on which 


the last State necessary to constitute three- 
fourths of the States has ratified. 


DUTIES OF THE STATES 
Functions of State legislatures 


Sec. 2 1. Adopt resolutions making ap- 
plication to Congress for a constitutional 
convention under Article V, stating nature of 
the amendment or amendments to be pro- 
posed. 

Sec. 3(a) 2. Follow same rules as in enact- 
ment of State statutes, for adopting or re- 
scinding a resolution (Governor's approval 
not needed). 

Sec. 4(b) (1) (2) (3) 3. Include in the State's 
application: 

a. Title of the resolution, 

b. Exact text of the resolution. 

c. Signature of the presiding officer of each 
house of the State legislature. 

d. The date on which the Legislature 
adopted the resolution. 

Sec, 4(b)(3) 4. Attach to application a 
certificate of the secretary of state, or other 
authorized person, that the application ac- 
curately sets forth the text of the resolution. 

Sec. 5(b) 5. Rescind the State's application 
by adopting and transmitting to the Con- 
gress a resolution of rescission; except that 
no such rescission shall be effective after date 
on which 34 of States have submitted ap- 
plications. 

Sec. 12(b) 6. Ratify proposed amendments, 
as Congress may direct, by: 
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a. Convention; or 

b. Legislative action (Assent of Governor 
NOT required). 

Sec. 12(b) 7. Adopt own rules of procedure. 

Sec. 13(a) 8. Rescind ratification, by same 
process by which ratified; except may not 
rescind when 34 of State have ratified. 

Sec. 13(b) 9. Ratify a proposed amendment 
even though previously rejected. 


Functions of the Secretary of State, of the 
State, or other authorized person 

Sec, 4(a) 1. Transmit the State’s applica- 
tion, within 30 days after adoption, to: 

a. President of the Senate. 

b. Speaker of the House. 

Sec. 7(c) 2. Certify to the Vice President of 
the United States the name of each Dele- 
gate elected (or appointed by the Governor 
to fill a vacancy). 

(Delegates to be elected according to State 
law: two at large and one for each congres- 
sional district.) 

Sec. ll(c) 3. Receive from the Adminis- 
trator of General Services Administration: 

a. Certified copy of any amendment pro- 
posed by the Convention. 

b. Copy of concurrent resolution agreed 
to by Congress prescribing the time and 
manner of ratification. 

c. Copy of this Act. 

Sec. 4(b) 4. Certify that the application 
accurately sets forth the text of the resolu- 
tion. Certificate to accompany application. 

Sec. 12(d) 5. Transmit to the Adminis- 
trator of G.S.A. a certified copy of the State 
action ratifying any proposed amendment. 


DUTIES OF THE GOVERNOR 


Sec. 6(b) 1. To receive from Congress a 
copy of concurrent resolution calling for a 
constitutional convention, 

(Note that the Legislature also receives 
copies.) 

Sec. 7(a) 2. To fill, by appointment, any 
vacancy occurring in the State’s delegates to 
the convention. 


Sec. 3(a) and Sec. 12(b) Note.—The ap- 
proval of the Governor not required on ap- 
plication, ratification, or rescission. 


DUTIES OF THE CONGRESS 


Sec. 2 and Sec. 4(a) 1. To receive applica- 
tions from the States (one copy addressed 
to the President of the Senate; one copy ad- 
dressed to the Speaker of the House). 

Sec. 4(c) 2. The President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House to report to the 
respective Houses of Congress, within 10 days 
of receipt of the application; 

a. The State making application. 

b. The subject of the application. 

c. The total number of States then having 
made application on that subject. 

Sec. 4(c) 3. The President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House, jointly, to 
send copies of the application to: 

a. Presiding officer of each house of the 
Legislature of every other State. 

b. Each Member of Congress. 

Sec. 6(a) 4. The Secretary of the Senate 
and Clerk of the House to maintain a record 
of all applications. 

Sec. 6(a) 5. When applications on same 
subject have been received from 34 of States 
(34), the Secretary and Clerk shall report in 
writing to the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House. 

Sec. 6(a) 6. Upon receipt of report that 34 
of States have applied, the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House shall 
announce on the floor of the Houses the 
substance of the report. 

Sec. 6(a) 7. Each House to determine that 
there are valid applications on the same 
subject from % of the States. 

Sec. 6(a) 8. Concurrent Resolution, 
After determining that valid applications 
have been received from 34 of the States, to 
agree to a concurrent resolution calling jor a 
convention, and: 
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2a. Designating the place and time of meet- 
ing. 

b. Setting forth the nature of the amend- 
ment or amendments. 

Sec. 6(a) 9. To send a copy of each con- 
current resolution to: 

a. The Governor of each State. 

b. The Presiding Officer of each house of 
the Legislature of each State. 

Sec. 8(b) 10, To appropriate funds for 
payment of expenses of the Convention. 

Sec. T(d) 11. To provide in the concurrent 
resolution for compensation and travel er- 
penses of Delegates. 

Sec. 8(c) 12. To provide information and 
assistance to the Convention, upon writ- 
ten request by the presiding officer of the 
Convention. 

Sec. 9(c) 13, If desired, to extend beyond 
one year the period of the Convention, by 
concurrent resolution. 

Sec. li(a) 14. To receive from the Con- 
vention the text of any proposed amendment 
(must be submitted to the Congress within 
30 days after termination of the Conven- 
tion). 

Sec. 11(b)(1) 15. To transmit proposed 
amendments to the Administrator of General 
Services Administration (unless found not 
to be in conformity with the Act). 

Sec. 11(b)(1) (p. 10, line 9) 16. If found 
not to be in conformity because it relates to 
a subject which differs from that stated or 
is not in substantial conformity with pro- 
visions of this Act, to agree to a concur- 
rent resolution stating that the Congress 
disapproves the submission of the proposed 
amendment. 

Sec. 12(c) 17. To agree to a concurrent 
resolution prescribing the time and manner 
in which amendments shall be ratified. 

Sec. 12(b)—to specify whether ratification 
by the States shall be by convention or by 
State Legislative action. 

Sec. 3(b) Sec. 5(c) Sec. 10(b) Sec. 11(1) 
(b) (B) Sec. 13(c) 18. Solely to determine 
questions concerning adoption of State reso- 
lutions, applications, limits on number of 
subjects, rescissions of applications, ratifica- 
tions, etc. (and such decisions to be binding 
on all others, including State and Federal 
courts, 

Sec. 11(b) (p. 10, line 17) 19. NOT to 
refuse to transmit a proposed amendment 
because of disapproval of or dissatisfaction 
with the substance of the amendment pro- 
posed. 

DUTIES OF THE VICE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Sec. 7(b) 1. To receive from the secretary 
of state of each State or other authorized 
person, a certification of the name of each 
delegate elected (or appointed by Governor 
to fill a vacancy). 

Sec. 8(a)2. To convene the Constitutional 
Convention. 

Sec. 8(a) 3. To administer the oath of office 
of the delegates. 

Sec. 8(a) 4. To preside at the Convention 
until the delegates elect a permanent presid- 
ing officer. 

DUTIES OF THE CONVENTION 

Sec. 8(a) 1. To elect a presiding officer. 

See 8(a), p. 7 (line 22) (Apparently, also 
other permanent officers, although not specif- 
ically so stated.) 

Sec 8(a) 2. Each delegate, before taking 
his seat, to take an oath to refrain from pro- 
posing or casting his vote in favor of any 
amendment relating to subject not named in 
the concurrent resolution. 

Sec. 8(a) 3, To transmit to President of 
Senate and Speaker of the House the names 
of officers elected. 

Sec. 8(a) 4. To conduct proceedings ac- 
cording to rules adopted by the Convention, 
consistent with this Act. 
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Sec. 8(c) 5. To request in writing such in- 
jormation and assistance as desired from 
Congress and executive departments and 
agencies, 

Sec. 9(a) 6. Each delegate to have one vote. 

Sec. 9(b) 7. To keep a daily verbatim record 
oj proceedings; and to publish. 

Sec. 9(b) 8. To enter the vote of the dele- 
gates on the record. 

Sec. 10(a) 9. To propose amendments to 
the Constitution by a vote of a majority of 
the total number of delegates to the Con- 
vention. 

Sec. 10(b) 10. NOT to propose amendments 
different from that stated in the concurrent 
resolution. 

Sec. 11(a) 11. To submit to the Congress 
the exact tezt of any amendment or amend- 
ments agreed upon by the Convention. 

Sec. 9(c) 12. To terminate proceedings 
within one year after the date of its first 
meeting, unless the period is extended by 
Congress. 

Sec. 9(d) 13. To transmit to the Archivist 
of the United States all records (within 30 
days after termination of proceedings). 

Sec. 7(d) 14. To fiz the compensation of 
employees of the convention. 

DUTIES OF THE ADMINISTRATOR OF G.S.A. 

Sec. 8(c) 1. To provide facilities for the 
Convention. 

Sec. 11(b)(1) 2. To receive from the 
Speaker of the House and the President of 
the Senate (acting jointly) proposed amend- 
ments which have been transmitted to Con- 
gress by a constitutional convention. 

Sec. 11(c) 3. To submit to the States (the 
bill does not say whether to the Legisla- 
tures or to the Governors) : 

a. Certified copy of the proposed amend- 
ment. 

b. Any concurrent resolution adopted by 
Congress setting forth the time within which 
and the manner in which such amendment 
shall be ratified; and 

c. Acopy of this Act. 

Sec. 12(d) 4. To receive from the States 
certified copies of the States’ actions ratify- 
ing an amendment. 

Sec. 13(a) 5. To receive from the States 
certified copies of the States’ actions rescind- 
ing a ratification (i.e., in the same manner 
as receiving a ratification). 

Sec. 14 6. When 3% of the States have 
ratified, to issue a Proclamation that the 
amendment is a part of the Constitution. 

TELMA P. Moore, 
Executive Assistant, 
Subcommittee on Separation of Powers. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate is today considering a most impor- 
tant proposal reported from the Judiciary 
Committee, S. 215, the Federal Constitu- 
tional Convention Procedures Act. It is 
designed to effectuate article V of the 
Constitution. This article provides, 
among other things, that the Congress 
shall “on the application of the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the several States 
call a convention for proposing amend- 
ments.” 

I support this bill as approved by the 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee and 
as reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. I urge all of my colleagues to 
do likewise. 

The senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Ervin) is to be commended for 
the foresight which led him originally 
to sponsor legislation on this subject in 
the 90th Congress. The Senate and the 
Nation should also be grateful to him for 
the energy and perseverance he has 
shown in moving this bill through the 
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legislative process. I hope that his efforts 
will be rewarded by this body today by 
the approval of S. 215. 

Mr. President, provisions of this pro- 
posed law, if enacted, may never be 
needed or used. But we shall all be better 
off simply for having rules and regula- 
tions set and determined beforehand in 
the event that a Constitutional Conven- 
tion is ever convened. Rather than chaos 
and uncertainty, order and precision will 
characterize the deliberations of such a 
meeting under the provisions of this bill. 
This is standby legislation, designed to 
span a gap created by the Constitution 
but never filled by act of Congress. 

Article V of the Constitution speci- 
fies in part: 

The Congress, whenever two thirds of both 
Houses shall deem it necessary, shall propose 
Amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
Application of the Legislatures of two thirds 
of the several States, shall call a Convention 
for proposing Amendments, which, in either 
Case, shall be valid to all Intents and Pur- 
poses, as Part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the Legislatures of three fourths 
of the several States, or by Conventions in 
three fourths thereof, as the one or the 
other Mode of Ratification may be proposed 
by the Congress; .... 


This bill as approved by the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary is a neutral bill. It is 
not designed in any way to help or hinder 
the amendment process as to any par- 
ticular amendment, nor to aid or handi- 
cap the approval of any single amend- 
ment. It is simply a set of rules and pro- 
cedures by which the several States can 
set about calling for a convention and 
regulations for the calling and conduct- 
ing of that convention and adjudication 
of any disputes or controversies that 
might arise therein. It is a parliamentary 
guide by which the provisions of article 
V may be made effective. 

At no time in the history of the Unit- 
ed States has the second clause of ar- 
ticle V been put into use. At no time have 
a sufficient number of States issued a 
call for a convention which would put 
this machinery into operation. But that 
is not to say that at no time in the fu- 
ture will the situation envisioned by the 
framers ever come about. Just recently at 
least 32 States did issue calls. The result 
was, in Senator Ervin’s words: 

“. .. the first reaction was the shocking 
realization that the country faced the worst 
constitutional crisis since the Civil War. 
Voices were heard suggesting that the pro- 
posed convention would be a constitutional 
nightmare, that a run-away convention 
could abolish the Bill of Rights, repeal the 
income tax, provide for an elected Supreme 
Court, and that other dire consequences were 
in store for the country if a convention were 
held. It was even suggested that Congress 
ignore its constitutional obligation by refus- 
ing to call a convention, should the two addi- 
tional petitions be submitted. 

These reactions were the product partly of 
surprise and partly of opposition to the sub- 
stantive changes sought by the State peti- 
tions. Nonetheless, it is generally recognized 
that virtually no precedent exists to guide the 
States and Congress in answering the com- 
plex and sensitive questions Involved in im- 
plementing this part of Article V of the Con- 
stitution.” 

S. 215 is designed to answer these ques- 
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tions. Briefly, the most important sec- 
tions of the bill provide: 

First. That the States are to use the 
same procedures for adopting applica- 
tions as they use for the passage of stat- 
utes, but without the necessity of ap- 
proval by the Governor. 

Second. That each application is to re- 
main in effect for 7 years, unless re- 
scinded by the State legislature. 

Third. That applications may be re- 
scinded by State legislatures except that 
if two-thirds of the States have submit- 
ted applications on the same subject or 
subjects, within 7 years, all applications 
remain in effect. 

Fourth. That a convention must be 
convened within 1 year after adoption of 
the concurrent resolution by Congress, 
and may run for 1 year only unless its life 
is extended by Congress. 

Fifth. That one delegate shall be 
elected from each congressional district 
and that two at-large delegates shall be 
elected from each Siate. 

Sixth. Rules for the election of officers 
and the casting of votes. 

Seventh. That amendments be pro- 
posed by majority vote of the delegates. 

Eighth. That the convention be limited 
to subjects named in the concurrent res- 
olution; and that delegates subscribe to 
an oath to refrain from proposing or 
voting in favor of any proposed amend- 
ment not so named. 

Ninth. That questions arising as to 
convention procedures shall be deter- 
mined solely by Congress. 

Tenth. That Congress may disapprove 
a proposed amendment only on the 
ground that substantial procedural ir- 
regularities occurred at the convention or 
that the amendment pertains to a sub- 
ject different from that described in 
the resolution calling the convention. 

Eleventh. That the amendment must 
be ratified by three-fourths of the States. 

Twelfth. That ratifications may be re- 
scinded by the same process by which 
the amendment was ratified; except that 
a ratification may not be rescinded when 
there are valid ratifications by three- 
fourths of the States within the requisite 
time. 

Mr. President, two amendments have 
been proposed to the committee bill 
which I would like to discuss for a 
moment. 

Five members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee filed separate views in which they 
expressed basic “accord with the purpose 
and framework of this bill” and indi- 
cated their “favorable” support. These 
five did, however, have two suggestions 
for changes in the bill which were not 
approved by the committee. These have 
now been embodied in amendments num- 
bered 450 and 451 proposed by the jun- 
ior Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH). 

Number 450 would require that two- 
thirds of the delegates to the convention 
approve any proposed amendment be- 
fore it could be submitted for ratification 
The reported bill requires only a majority 
vote. A simple majority was thought by 
the committee to be sufficient because 
of the numerous steps that a proposed 
amendment must go through—two of 
which require extraordinary majorities— 
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before ratification could take place: first, 
two-thirds of the State legislatures must 
approve a call for a convention; second, 
a majority of the delegates to the con- 
vention must vote for it; and third, 
three-fourths of the States either 
through their legislatures or in specially 
called conventions must vote for ratifi- 
cation. 

As this is a neutral bill not designed to 
help or hinder the amendment process, 
it is felt that the simple majority re- 
quirement is the only reasonable and 
acceptable provision possible. To require 
a two-thirds vote on this bill would be to 
make it more difficult than the framers 
provided for an amendment to be ap- 
proved by the convention method. It 
would, in effect, end the neutrality of 
this bill. 

In the two places where the framers 
desired an extraordinary majority, the 
Constitution specifically spells out that 
requirement, Where no requirement is 
mentioned in the authorizing article, it 
follows that no extraordinary majority 
should be required by Congress. The 
amending process is not an easy one to 
complete successfully, the likelihood of 
failure is great already. This Senator 
feels Congress should not add to this 
burden by requiring a two-thirds vote 
within the convention itself. For these 
reasons, I urge the Senate to reject 
amendment No. 450. 

The other amendment proposed by 
Senator Baym, No. 451, would make a 
State’s call for a convention valid for 
only 4 years. S. 215 as reported permits 
the call to remain effective for 7 years. 
The 7-year figure was selected because 
this is the traditional period during 
which States have to act on amendments 
proposed for ratification by Congress. 
The most recent example is the XXVI 
amendment ratified this year which ex- 
tends the franchise to citizens 18 years 
of age and over. The language of that 
amendment provided that the States had 
7 years during which to complete the 
ratification process. This precedent and 
those which preceded it dictated the lan- 
guage of the committee bill. 

A call for a convention is a related 
instrument which should be treated in 
a similar manner. It seems to this Sen- 
ator that 7 years is a reasonable amount 
of time to permit calls to remain in 
effect. It is short enough to insure that 
they will not become stale, and yet long 
enough to permit the States ample op- 
portunity to act. Four years, on the other 
hand, may be unduly restrictive in the 
case of States whose legislatures meet 
only every 2 years and then sometimes 
only on limited agendas. Seven years 
from the time the first State acts pro- 
vides enough time, but not an inordinate 
amount of time, for the proponents of 
a convention to attempt to obtain the 
necessary 34 State calls. 

Based on precedent and reasonable- 
ness, the committee felt that 7 years was 
a more proper figure to put in the bill 
than the 4-year limit urged by the spon- 
sor of this amendment. For these 
reasons, this Senator urges the Senate 
to reject amendment No. 451. 

In sum, Mr. President, I feel that 
S. 215, as developed by the subcommit- 
tee and by the committee, is an impor- 
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tant and necessary measure. It should be 
considered and approved in that form, 
and without the amendments referred to. 
I urge my colleagues to approve it in the 
form as reported by the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a few comments about the 
merits of this bill, and especially the work 
of the distinguished senior Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin) , whose tire- 
less efforts and extensive knowledge in 
this area have been largely responsible 
for the bill’s existence. 

Article V of the Constitution sets forth 
the basic process for amending the Con- 
stitution, either by congressional action 
and subsequent ratification by the States, 
or by a constitutional convention upon 
application of two-thirds of the States. 
Since its initial ratification, the Consti- 
tution has been amended 26 times and in 
each instance, the initial action was 
taken by Congress. In other words, we 
have never had a constitutional conven- 
tion. Our Founding Fathers did not go 
into great detail in setting forth the 
guidelines for our country, and in retro- 
spect it is probably better that they did 
not. As times have changed, and cer- 
tainly there can be no doubt that we 
have seen a good many changes since 
1787, this flexibility and leeway for new 
interpretations have allowed us to con- 
tinue under the original framework with 
comparatively few alterations. 

In some cases, changing times have 
also pointed out a need for more speci- 
ficity—for more detailed guidelines; and 
this is one of those instances. When 
faced with the prospect of calling a con- 
vention, it is shocking to realize that 
there are no rules governing the proce- 
dures involved, how it should be con- 
ducted, or who should control it. 

The bill we are considering today, S. 
215, sets up a clear, explicit system for 
conducting a constitutional convention. 
I will not reiterate at this time the 22 
major provisions of the bill, but I will 
say that it is a fine piece of legislation 
which will serve to answer the intricate 
questions involved in facilitating the con- 
stitutional procedures involved. 

At this point I would like to give spe- 
cial note to the fine manner in which the 
bill was drafted and presented to the 
Senate. Certainly none of us who have 
served in this body with Senator Ervin 
need to be reminded of his expertise in 
the area of constitutional law. Those of 
us on the Judiciary Committee have wit- 
nessed this time and again. I did want to 
point out, however, that in an area where 
the Constitution obviously needs amplifi- 
cation, Sam Ervin has been consistent in 
his guidance and ability to get the job 
done. 

I am strongly in favor of this bill, Mr. 
President, and I urge that my colleagues 
pass it as it was reported by the judiciary 
committee. 

AMENDMENT NO, 450 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I call up my 
amendment No. 450. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 
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On page 9, line 6, strike “a majority” and 
insert in lieu thereof “two-thirds”. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, does the Senator from Indiana 
wish to ask for the yeas and nays on 
amendment No, 450? 

Mr. BAYH. Yes, Mr. President. I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I note that 
after amendments 450 and 451 were 
printed, the bill was reprinted with 
slightly different pagination. That makes 
it necessary for me to make the following 
unanimous-consent request relative to 
both of my amendments. These are per- 
fecting modifications which in no way 
change the substance of either of the 
amendments. 

I ask unanimous consent that amend- 
ment 450 be modified to reflect printing 
changes made in the reported version of 
the bill, to read as follows: 

On page 9, line 4, strike “a majority” and 
insert in lieu thereof “two-thirds”. 


I also ask unanimous consent that 
amendment No. 451, for the same reason, 
be modified to read as follows: 


On page 4, line 6, strike “seven” and insert 
in lieu thereof “four”, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unani- 
mous consent is required only as to the 
first modification, since the yeas and nays 
had been ordered on the amendment. 
The Senator has the right to modify his 
second amendment. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Indiana? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. May I consider my amend- 
ment 451 as so modified? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is so 
modified. 

Mr. BAYH. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I listened with great 
interest to the opening statement of my 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina on this measure. In his 
usual eloquent way he dramatically por- 
trayed the reasons for the proposal. I 
feel that the Senator from Nebraska also 
persuasively showed the importance of 
the legislation before us. 

Today we are considering a most im- 
portant piece of legislation—a piece of 
legislation which could lead to a pro- 
found alteration in the method by which 
we have amended our Constitution. S. 
215, the proposed Federal Constitutional 
Convention Procedure Act, introduced 
earlier this year by Senator Ervin repre- 
sents a commendable effort meant to deal 
with a most difficult problem—the hith- 
erto unused provisions of article V of the 
Constitution providing that the States 
may petition Congress to call a constitu- 
tional convention, if they wish to make 
a change in our most basic political doc- 
ument, the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Senator Ervin deserves great praise for 
his determination and energy in meeting 
this issue head on. Many thoughtful 
students of the Constitution have tried 
to duck this issue, arguing that the best 
way to avoid the possible chaos of a con- 
stitutional convention is not to think 
about it at all, hoping that the problem 
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may never arise or, if ignored, will go 
away. While some thoughtful scholars 
have concluded that we would be better 
off without a bill of this kind—and I 
agree that such a question is still pre- 
sented—the Senator from North Carolina 
has made a noble effort to come to a rea- 
sonable conclusion with a difficult prob- 
lem. 

I salute the Senator from North Caro- 
lina for his determination and his ef- 
fort, which is characteristic of the con- 
tributions he makes in the Senate, and I 
wholeheartedly support the general pro- 
visions and thrust of the bill. I think it 
is vitally needed legislation. I say let us 
act now. Let us not wait until a constitu- 
tional crisis presents itself, when we may 
not be able to deal dispassionately and 
with wisdom with such an important 
matter as amending the Constitution of 
the United States. 

However, despite my basic support, I 
do have some fundamental problems with 
the bill as it exists now, problems which 
would make me have to rethink my sup- 
port for S. 215 if they are not resolved 
favorably today. While these problems 
are fundamental, I do not think the 
changes which I propose are at all in- 
consistent with the purposes of the 
framework of this bill, 

I feel that neither of my proposed 
amendments really affects the direction 
in which the bill is heading. They merely 
serve as further safeguards. I agree with 
Senator Ervin that the ground rules for 
a constitutional convention ought—if at 
all possible—to be established before a 
convention is called to deal with a spe- 
cific topic, lest views on the substantive 
issues color what should be neutral de- 
cisions about fair procedures. Let us set 
the ground rules in advance, at a time 
when we can agree objectively on what 
they should be. I also agree that we ought 
to take the middle ground. in framing 
such a bill—avoiding both those proce- 
dures which make constitutional change 
too easy and those which stifle needed 
reform altogether. Finally, there is no 
doubt in my mind that if we are to reg- 
ulate constitutional conventions at all, 
we should make absolutely sure that they 
are not permitted to roam the Constitu- 
tion at will. The convention—if one is 
ever called—must instead be limited to 
considering only that specific constitu- 
tional issue which led to its creation. The 
delegates should not be given carte 
blanche to revise wherever and whenever 
the mood happens to strike them. 

Thus I have submitted two amend- 
ments to this bill. Let me discuss first 
the one which is at present before us, 
amendment No. 450. 

That amendment would require that 
no proposed constitutional amendment 
be submitted to the States for ratification 
until it had been sufficiently debated and 
modified so as to win the support of two- 
thirds of the delegates to the convention. 
This is the most crucial change I believe 
needs to be made. Section 10 of the com- 
mittee bill now permits the convention 
to propose amendments by a bare ma- 
jority vote. As written at present, it un- 
dermines the traditional safeguard which 
has protected the integrity of the Con- 
stitution since 1789. That safeguard, of 
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course, is article V’s requirement that 
amendments be proposed by two-thirds 
of the Congress. All Senators know very 
well the difference between persuading 
half and persuading two-thirds of our 
colleagues of the wisdom of a course 
of action. Article V's requirement guar- 
antees that a decisive majority of two- 
thirds of the Members of not one but two 
deliberative bodies, the House and the 
Senate, agree that the proposed amend- 
ment is the wisest means of dealing with 
@ fundamental national problem, and 
that they come to that agreement before 
the amendment is submitted to the 
States for ratification. My amendment 
would require that the convention, which 
as Professor Kurland pointed out, is act- 
ing as the “parallel of Congress in this 
instance,” also act through a decisive 
majority of its delegates. 

Let us recognize that if we establish a 
procedure whereby a constitutional con- 
vention can propose a constitutional 
amendment, that constitutional conven- 
tion is writing our basic law. It is writ- 
ing the chapter and verse of a proposed 
constitutional amendment, just as Con- 
gress does and has done. 

For that reason, I think we should re- 
quire the constitutional convention to 
meet the same test of general support and 
consensus now imposed on the House of 
Representatives and the Senate; namely, 
that two-thirds of those delegates meet- 
ing in convention agree with the specific 
language of the amendment before it 
is subjected to ratification by the States. 

I am not the only one to have sug- 
gested that the need for full and com- 
plete deliberation at the time of draft- 
ing argues strongly for a two-thirds vote 
requirement in the convention, just as is 
required of the Congress. Let me quote 
rather briefly from a persuasive argu- 
ment presented by one of the most dis- 
tinguished constitutional experts, Prof. 
Paul Freund of Harvard University. As 
Professor Freund has pointed out: 

Comparison should be made with the fa- 
miliar procedure for submission of amend- 
ments to the States by Congress, in which 
case two-thirds of each House must approve. 
In the substitute procedure of a convention, 
the convention itself is the counterpart of 
Congress. It is the forum where differing 
views can be expressed and reconciled, and it 
provides the last opportunity for making 
revisions. At that stage of finality of drafting, 
there should be a very solid consensus, so 
that the ratifying process can proceed on the 
basis of a measure that has behind it the 
strong momentum of the proposing body. It 
is not relevant that the convention is called 
at the request of two-thirds of the States, 
since at that stage there is consensus only on 
the need to consider a certain subject mat- 
ter, not a consensus on the definitive legal 
solution. The submission of an amendment 
to the States for ratification should not be 
a light undertaking, since the several States 
do not provide a concerted forum for debate 
and since there is then no opportunity for 
any revision. In the long run, indeed, pro- 
posed amendments may stand a better chance 
of ratification if they have gone through the 
process of securing more than a simple ma- 
jority vote in the convention. 

For these reasons I hope that Section 10 
of S. 215 will be amended to require a two- 
thirds vote. 


Thus wrote the distinguished constitu- 
tional scholar from Harvard, Prof. 
Paul Freund. 
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Several of the witnesses at the Separa- 
tion of Powers hearings on this bill also 
agreed, Theodore Sorenson was worried 
about allowing the convention to pro- 
pose amendments by a mere majority 
vote, especially because the Members of a 
constitutional convention would not have 
“the same knowledge of Federal prob- 
lems as the Congress or the same degree 
of responsibility for meeting them.” He 
said: 

Finally, under section 10(a) such conven- 
tious would propose amendments by a ma- 
jority of the total votes cast. The Congress, 
on the other hand, can propose amendments 
under article V only by a two-thirds vote in 
both Houses. A convention, for the reasons 
previously indicated, will not be entitled to 
the same confidence in its deliberations, in 
my opinion, as the Congress; and it would 
be most unwise to make even easier its sub- 
mission of amendments. 


Wallace Mendelson, a professor of gov- 
ernment from the University of Texas, 
put it this way: 

The language of the Constitution reads In 
such fashion as to leave it completely open, 
and this is a matter of judgment by the 
Congress. What I am saying is that if the 
Pounding Fathers saw fit to require a two- 
thirds vote in both Houses of Congress, the 
situation where you have one House check- 
ing wpon the other, ft seems incredible that 
the Congress could not, in interpretinr this 
article V, require also something more than a 
simple majority vote for the initiating of 
amendments by the States. 


Finally, the late Prof. Robert G. Mc- 
Cioskey, then professor of government at 
Harvard and one of our most respected 
constitutional scholars, referred to by the 
Senator from North Carolina as one of 
the avid proponents of this, expressed in 
a memorandum his opposition to the pro- 
vision allowing majority vote. After not- 
ing that the Constitution itself had been 
approved “by the unanimous consent of 
the States present, “he indicated that in 
his view it would have been unlikely for 
the Constitution to have been ratified if 
it had been approved by only a bare 
majority of the delegates. He went on: 

Add to this the fact that Article V requires 
a two-thirds vote of Congress to propose 
amendments and I think there is little doubt 
that Congress may constitutionally impose a 
similar requirement on the convention. That 
it should impose such a requirement is sug- 
gested to me by my belief that the amending 
process should not be easy. 


I believe—and the constitutional 
scholars quoted above agree—that a two- 
thirds vote is both essential to the integ- 
rity of the Constitution and totally within 
the power of Congress to impose. Let me 
expiain why I believe that the two-thirds 
requirement is necessary to the integrity 
of the Constitution. 

Only if such a broad consensus is 
reached at the time the amendment is 
drafted—a time when viable alternative 
amendmenis are still under considera- 
tion—can we be confident that there is 
widespread agreement that the specific 
language of the amendment proposed 
best fulfills its purpose. By allowing a 
bare majority of the convention to pro- 
pose an amendment, the bill opens the 
door to the submission of a proliferation 
of amendments to the States. To date, 
we have been successful in limiting con- 
stitutional amendments to those meas- 
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ures which were thought to be abso- 
lutely necessary. And the two-thirds 
vote requirement has served as one of 
the most effective protectors of the Con- 
stitution against the incursion of poorly 
thought out, hastily drafted, and 
ephemeral amendments. 

While it has been argued that ratifica- 
tion by three-quarters of the States pro- 
vides a sufficient safeguard against the 
abuse of the amendment process, it must 
be remembered that during the ratifica- 
tion the States cannot make any 
changes in the proposal. It is presented 
to them in final form, on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis. In each State, only a ma- 
jority of the legislature need be con- 
vinced that the particular amendment 
proposed is better than no amendment 
at all. Ratification, therefore, is simply 
not a substitute for the reasoned de- 
liberation and the building of a substan- 
tial consensus which ought to precede 
the proposal of change in the basic 
framework of our political system. It is 
for this reason, I feel, that the Founding 
Fathers wisely required in article V a 
two-thirds vote by each House before 
Congress could propose an amendment, 
even though such an amendment, too, 
must subsequently be ratified by three- 
quarters of the States. Our own consti- 
tutional history demonstrates this prin- 
ciple. Since 1927, 28 constitutional 
amendments have been voted on by one 
or both Houses of Congress. Of those 
debated, only seven finally won support 
from enough Members of Congress to be 
proposed to the States. But of those 
seven, not one was rejected by the 
States. In fact, since 1789 only five pro- 
posed amendments—two of them part 
of the original Bill of Rights—have been 
rejected by the States. 

Thus, by requiring a two-thirds vote 
of Congress and by requiring a two- 
thirds vote of the convention, we would 
be increasing the probability that what- 
ever amendment is adopted and sent to 
the States for ratification will be put into 
the Constitution itself, because it would 
have the broad consensus support of the 
convention. 

I also agree with Professor Freund, 
Professor McCloskey, and Professor 
Mendelson that there is absolutely no 
constitutional obstacle to the imposition 
of a two-thirds vote requirement on the 
convention, As the committee report 
makes clear, Congress has the power to 
enact reasonable “procedures that will 
govern the convention’s operations.” As 
the committee report pointed out: 

If Congress were not expected to provide 
for the selection and procedures of the con- 
vention, why were not provisions made for 
those matters in Article V itself? 


I think Theodore Sorenson put the 
question quite well in his statement 
which was quoted with approval in the 
committee report. He said that: 

The States could not be heard to complain 
about the imposition of reasonable standards 
and procedures by the Federal Congress, so 
long as their fundamental right to amend the 
Constitution is not thereby impaired, 


That is what this bill is about: the 
imposition of reasonable standards and 
procedures to govern a constitutional 
convention. And these procedures, which 
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Congress by definition must choose, are 
reasonable so long as they do not impair 
the fundamental right of the States to 
amend the Constitution via the conven- 
tion process. I personally can think of no 
more reasonable requirement than a two- 
thirds vote on the part of the convention. 
It completely parallels the vote required 
by Congress—and we know that require- 
ment has not stymied the amendment 
process—while at the same time it guar- 
antees that no amendment will be sub- 
mitted to the States without the benefit 
of full, rational, and thoughtful con- 
sideration. 

Therefore, I hope that others will join 
me in support of amendment No. 450 
and require that proposals be sent to the 
States for ratification only if approved 
by two-thirds of the delegates to the 
convention. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the individual views filed with 
the Judiciary Committee’s report on S. 
215, together with several letters and ex- 
cerpts from testimony on this bill, be 
included in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ASSOCIATION OF THE BAR 
OF THE CITY oF New YORK, 
New York, October 8, 1971. 
Hon. BIRCH BAYH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BAYH: The Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York, through its 
Committee on Federal Legislation, has been 
studying S. 215, a bill to provide procedures 
for potential constitutional conventions. We 
reported disapproving] upon an earlier ver- 
sion of this legislation, S. 2307 of the 90th 
Congress. While some of the features of the 
earlier bill to which we objected have been 
corrected in the present version, and though 
tho bill represents a thoughtful effort to deal 
with a particularly thorny problem, we be- 
lieve it still contains grave defects which war- 
rants its rejection in the present form. 

We expect to submit a full report on the 
bill later this year. However, in view of the 
impending vote on the floor of the Senate, 
we have thought it appropriate to outline at 
your request the principal areas of concern 
which we see in this bill, and which will be 
amplified in our report. They are: 

(1) There is serious doubt as to the con- 
stitutional power of the Congress to impose 
certain of the limitations on the scope and 
procedure relating to a convention, as set 
forth in detail in the bill. There is equally 
serious doubt as to the power of the Con- 
gress to exclude the courts from passing 
upon legal issues that may arise in the 
course of the process of calling a convention 
and implementing its conclusions. 

(2) Questions of constitutional power 
aside, any legislation to regulate the process 
of constitutional conventions should en- 
hance, and not detract from the crucial aim 
of having any proposed amendments formu- 
lated in a popularly chosen, nationally ori- 
ented and governmentally responsible body, 
such as the Congress itself. While this bill 
provides for popular election of convention 
delegates, the timetable and other mechanics 
of election and convening of the delegates 
do not assure that they will be persons who 
as a body have the characteristics indicated. 

(3) In addition, it is essential to sound 
constitutional development that the body 
which determines the need for a change in 
the Constitution, debates the alternatives 
and formulates the language of a proposed 
amendment, should be a true deliberative 
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body, with sufficient latitude to make careful 
study of the issues. The present bill, in its 
efforts to avoid the dangers of a “runaway” 
convention, which we also fear, may produce 
@ convention which lacks deliberative scope 

(4) There are a number of mechanical or 
drafting details which may have important 
impacts upon the principles outlined in our 
first three points, and which we believe 
should be modified in order to minimize the 
dangers and enhance the positive features 
of any legislation on the subject of con- 
stitutional conventions. 

For the foregoing reasons, which we ex- 
pect to amplify in our formal report, we 
oppose enactment of S. 215 in its present 
form. 

Respectfully yours, 
SHELDON H. ELSEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Federal Leg- 
islation. 
Martin F, RICHMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on S. 215. 


Law SCHOOL oF HAVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., October 1, 1971. 
(Attention Mr. Peter Coogan.) 
Hon. BIRCH BAYH, 
Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Baym: May I comment on 
one provision of S. 215, to provide procedures 
for calling constitutional conventions for 
proposing amendments to the Constitution. 

I refer to Section 10, which as it now 
stands requires only a simple majority vote 
in the convention in order that an amend- 
ment may be submitted for ratification by 
the States. In my judgment this should be 
amended to prescribe a two-thirds majority. 

Comparison should be made with the fa- 
miliar procedure for submission of amend- 
ments to the States by Congress, in which 
case two-thirds of each House must approve. 
In the substitute procedure of a convention, 
the convention itself is the counterpart of 
Congress. It is the forum where differing 
views can be expressed and reconciled, and it 
provides the last opportunity for making 
revisions. At that stage of finality of draft- 
ing, there should be a very solid consensus, 
so that the ratifying process can proceed on 
the basis of a measure that has behind it 
the strong momentum of the proposing 
body. It is not relevant that the convention 
is called at the request of two-thirds of the 
States, since at that stage there is consensus 
only on the need to consider a certain sub- 
ject matter, not a consensus on the defini- 
tive legal solution. The submission of an 
amendment to the States for ratification 
should not be a light undertaking, since the 
several States do not provide a concerted 
forum for debate and since there is then no 
opportunity for any revision. In the long 
run, indeed, proposed amendments may 
stand a better chance of ratification if they 
have gone through the process of securing 
more than a simple majority vote in the con- 
vention. 

For these reasons I hope that Section 10 
of S. 215 will be amended to require a two- 
thirds vote. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
PAUL A, FREUND. 


Law SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., June 3, 1971. 

Hon. Purr A. HART, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear SENATOR Hart: I am glad to reply to 
your letter inviting my comments on 8. 215, 
relating to the procedures for the calling of 
a convention to propose constitutional 
amendments 

I agree with the sponsors of the bill that 
it will make a constructive contribution to- 
ward clarifying and regularizing a procedure 
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that has received almost no attention hith- 
erto. I also agree that Congress has the power 
to deal with this subject pursuant to Article 
V of the Constitution. If, as was stated in 
Coleman v. Miller, Congress may determine 
questions relating to ratification by virtue 
of its control over the promulgation of an 
amendment, it is much clearer that Congress 
possesses authority to regulate the procedures 
incident to a convention, since Article V gives 
Congress an explicit role in the calling of a 
convention though not in the stages of rati- 
fication or promulgation. 

Let me turn to the specific points you 
have raised. 

Iam troubled by the provision that an ap- 
plication remains effective for seven years, 
though I recognize the force of symmetry in 
making this period parallel to that for rati- 
fication. The two stages, however, are not 
logically or practically equivalent. A case can 
be made for allowing a relatively long pe- 
riod for ratification after the Congress or a 
convention has performed the solemn de- 
liberative act of proposing an amendment, 
while the call for a convention should stress 
more strongly the element of a contempora- 
neously felt need. I should think that a 
period of, say, four years would give adequate 
opportunity to the state legislatures to join 
in a request. 

On the question of the time for rescission, 
I am inclined to go along with the Bill as 
drawn, lest an opportunity appear to be pro- 
vided for delay in Congress with a view to 
stimulating rescissions before an actual call. 

On the question of judicial review, I would 
expect the Court to hold that the issues are 
political and not justiciable, but I question 
the rather provocative form in which this 
concept is framed in the Bill. Instead of pro- 
viding that the actions of Congress shall be 
binding on all others, including State and 
Federal courts, it could simply be stated that 
its decisions shall be final and binding. The 
legislative history could explain the mean- 
ing, including the point thrt judicial re- 
view is not contemplated, without raising 
what might appear to be a challenge to the 
courts. On the substance, I believe that it is 
wise to discourage review, though by phras- 
ing the point less bluntly a slight opening 
might be left in case of some egregious ac- 
tion. 

I would favor a two-thirds requirement 
for the vote in a convention, by analogy to 
the similar requirement for Congress, 

I note that the Bill undertakes to deal with 
the question of ratification. As you know, the 
adoption of the Fourteenth Amendment in- 
volved an understanding that the States 
which had once rejected an amendment could 
ratify but that a ratification could not be 
rescinded. This seemed to me not illogical, 
since a rejection has no formal constitutional 
status while a ratification does. Nevertheless 
I would be prepared to accept the new rule 
for the future. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL A. FREUND. 
AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION, 
Washington, D.C., October 8, 1971. 

Dear SENATOR: Very shortly, you will be 
called upon to consider and vote upon S. 215, 
@ bill to establish procedures for calling con- 
stitutional conventions under Article V of 
the Constitution. While the American Civil 
Liberties Union would be opposed to the call- 
ing of any constitutional convention de- 
signed to abridge or narrow civil liberties, we 
recognize the need for legislation such as S. 
215 to govern the operations of constitution- 
al conventions. 

As the Judiciary Committee so rightly rec- 
ognizes, "a convention call for proposing spe- 
cific amendments has from time to time, and 
especially recently, come near enough to frui- 
tion to make it appropriate for the provi- 
sion of the necessary machinery in order to 
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avyold the chaos that would result in the 
event that the call came and the procedures 
were not spelled out in advance.” 

However, we believe that S. 215 should be 
amended in several important respects be- 
fore it is enacted, Such legislation must be 
subject to the most rigorous scrutiny in or- 
der to ensure that the convention is fairly 
structured, confines its deliberations to the 
subject of the call, and does not otherwise 
infringe upon civil liberties, In addition, we 
believe that it must provide for adequate 
judicial review. Accordingly, we urge your 
Support for three amendments designed to 
achieve these objectives. 

1. We agree with the separate views of 
Senators Bayh, Burdick, Hart, Kennedy and 
Tunney that the provision of S. 215 which 
permits the convention to act on the basis of 
a bare majority is wholly unsatisfactory, It is, 
we think, plain that any change in the Con- 
stitution should be undertaken only after 
the most careful deliberation has convinced 
a substantial majority that change in the 
fundamental charter is necessary. Congres- 
sionally-proposed amendments, which re- 
quire a two-thirds vote, meet that standard. 
The convention plays a role analogous to that 
of Congress, It deliberates upon any pro- 
posed amendments and, as with Congress, 
a similarly substantial majority of delegates 
should have to be convinced before a consti- 
tutional change is proposed. 

2. We also agree with those Senators that 
the provision of Section 5 permitting state 
calls to remain effective for seven years is 
too long given the conditions of contempo- 
rary society. As Professor Paul Freund of the 
Harvard Law School has said, a convention 
should represent “a contemporaneously-felt 
need” and a four-year period, which provides 
ample time for all state legislatures to act, 
seems to us to be a reasonable embodiment 
of such a standard, 

3. Finally, we refer to what we think to be 
the most serlous deficiency of S. 215. It con- 
tains no provision for judicial review. Indeed, 
several sections seek to reserve to Congress 
the final determination on all matters under 
Article V. Questions arising under Article V 
are constitutional in character and have ex- 
tremely important consequences for the 
body politic. There is no reason whatsoever 
for withdrawing these questions from consid- 
eration by the federal courts. Questions such 
as whether there was in fact a call for a con- 
vention within the meaning of Article V, or 
whether any amendment proposed by the 
convention is beyond the subject of the call, 
are the kinds of questions which traditionally 
have been resolved, in the final analysis, by 
the Supreme Court. 

Ever since Marbury v. Madison, our tradi- 
tion has been to recognize that the courts 
have the ultimate responsibility for deciding 
constitutional questions and, as Professor 
Alexander Bickel of the Yale Law School ob- 
serves, the “settled expectations” of our na- 
tion have formed around the institution of 
judicial review accordingly. While Congress 
should make the initial determination on 
questions arising under Article V, the final 
decision on all constitutional questions 
should rest in the courts of the United 
States. 

This bill concerns an issue of great impor- 
tance—the manner in which the fundamental 
charter of our nation can be changed. The 
Judiciary Committee Report, including the 
Separate Views, (No. 92-336) carefully ex- 
plores the issue which the bill raises. We urge 
you to give this matter careful consideration 
and to support the amendments discussed 
above. 

We would be happy to discuss this matter 
further with you or members of your staff at 
any time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hore EASTMAN, 
Acting Director. 
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QUEENS, N.Y. 
September 27, 1971, 
Hon. BIRCH Baru, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I am writing in response 
to your question, addressed to me as the 
Chairman of the Committee on Legislation of 
the Federal Bar Council at the time of that 
Committee's report on the proposed legisla- 
tion concerning the calling of constitutional 
conventions, as to how that report would 
bear on amendments to the bill which would 
require a % vote in a convention to propose 
constitutional amendments and limit the 
life of state applications for conventions to 
4 years. 

Based on the Committee’s unanimous re- 
port disapproving the bill on the grounds set 
forth in the copy annexed, these amendments 
would be both extremely desirable and of 
vital importance. The reasoning of the re- 
port would lead to disapproval of the bill in 
any event, but the Committee’s objections 
would seem to be to some extent met by the 
proposed amendments. 

Underlying the Committee’s report is the 
deeply held view that constitutional conven- 
tions are momentous events in our national 
history, not to be lightly called into being. 
The report implies the strongest reservations 
as to: 

(1) The constitutional propriety of Con- 
gress in seeking to bind future Congresses as 
to the way such future Congresses will apply 
Article V; 

(2) The desirability of laying down in ad- 
vance more specific conditions than those 
in the Constitution now as to what will trig- 
ger so momentous an event as the calling of 
a constitutional convention; 

(3) The effectiveness of an effort to limit 
in advance what a constitutional conven- 
tion if called might do; and 

(4) The wisdom of seeking to facilitate 
in advance in any way beyond what is in the 
Constitution itself, the use of the never- 
yet-invoked constitutional convention route 
of initiating amendments short of an overall 
review of our structure of government, which 
no one seems to want to risk. 

These serious objections to the bill would 
be to some extent lessened by amendments 
which would (a) limit the life of applica- 
tions to a 4-year period beyond which they 
would be deemed stale unless repeated, due 
to possible and often probable shifts in pub- 
lic opinion, and (b) require a 34 vote in the 
convention for proposing amendments just 
as a 3% vote is required in Congress for pro- 
posing amendments by the traditionally- 
used mode, 

Without these safeguards, there would be 
particular danger that: 

(1) Stale applications could accumulate, 
permitting a few further states to trigger a 
convention although the first-acting states 
might no longer be actively interested due 
to changed conditions such as congressional 
action on the subject in question, and 

(2) Delegates to a convention, not subject 
to a % requirement, could be subject to 
pressure on the ground that to propose no 
amendments would waste the taxpayer's 
money spent on the convention. 

I have responded based on the Committee's 
1970 report. I am sure that William J. Isac- 
son, Esq., current Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, would consider working on an updated 
report should you so request. 

Respectfully, 
RICHARD A, GIvENs. 


FEDERAL Bar CouNcIL—BULLETIN OF REPORTS 
CONCERNING LEGISLATION, JANUARY, 1970 
PROPOSED “FEDERAL CONSTITUTIONAL CONVEN- 
TION AMENDMENT ACT” 

Legislation has been proposed which would 


commit Congress to call a federal Constitu- 
tional Convention under Article V of the Con- 
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stitution of the United States once applica- 
tions for such a convention satisfying the 
mechanical requisites set forth in the legis- 
lation were received from the proper number 
of State legislatures. S. 623, 91st Cong., 1st 
Sess. (1969). 

By exercising such congressional Judgment 
in advance, the bill would purport to preclude 
Congress from deciding that an application 
was untimely because of changed circum- 
stances, stale because it arose from a malap- 
portioned legislature and sought to overturn 
reapportionment decisions, or was properly 
rescinded while Congress was considering the 
question of calling a convention, 

Basically, the bill seeks to exercise in ad- 
vance of the event the power of Congress 
under Article V to determine questions con- 
cerning the call to any future convention, 
thus preempting consideration of such is- 
sues in their factual context when presented. 

We believe that such a step attempting to 
bind a future elected Federal Legislature may 
well be unconstitutional and void, because 
the calling of a convention is a political func- 
tion and no court would seek to compel one 
Congress to exercise its political functions as 
decreed by its predecessors. 

Section 3 of S. 623 further provides that an 
application shall be made by a Legislature 
“without the need for approval of the legisla- 
ture’s action by the Governor of the State.” 
Federal action dispensing with such approval 
if required by state law or procedure is direct 
interference with internal state procedures 
and state sovereignty on its home ground and 
is totally without justification in our view. 
The same may be said of the provision of sec- 
tion 5(b) that no application may be with- 
drawn while the requisite number of applica- 
tions are under consideration by Congress. 

In our view the calling of a federal Con- 
stitutional Convention is a step not to be 
lightly taken, and no judgment in favor of 
such a step should be exercised in ad- 
vance. Otherwise we may gut our “great in- 


strument of government, intended to endure 


for unnumbered generations . . .” Dimick v. 
Schiedt, 293 U.S. 474, 490 (1935) (Stone, J. 
dissenting). See also “Report on Three 
Amendments to the United States Constitu- 
tion,” 2 Reports of Committees of The As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New York 
Concerned With Federal Legislation 21 (July 
1963); Black, “The Proposed Amendment of 
Article V: A Threatened Disaster,” 72 Yale 
L.J. 957 (1963); “How Not to Amend the 
Constitution,” St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Nov. 
8, 1967. 
S. 623 should not be enacted. 


Two-Tuirps VOTE 


EXCERPT FROM MEMORANDUM OF ROBERT G. MC- 
CLOSKEY, LATE PROFESSOR OF GOVERNMENT, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, CONSULTANT TO THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE SEPARATIONS OF POW- 
ERS 
P. 8, Sec. 9(a). I would strike this whole 

paragraph and substitute: “In voting on any 
question before the convention each dele- 
gate shall have one vote. Any final amend- 
ment proposal must receive the approval of 
two-thirds of the delegates,” 

(I realize that the Convention of 1787 
voted by states and that a majority of state 
votes decided all interim questions, But the 
final draft of the proposed Constitution was 
approved “by the Unanimous Consent of 
the states present’’—41.e., eleven states, Rhode 
Island being unrepresented and New York 
lacking a quorum; and an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the individual delegates—thirty- 
nine out of forty-two—signed that final draft. 
It ts most unlikely that the Constitution 
would have been presented to the states, or 
could have been ratified, if only a bare ma- 
jority of either the state delegations or the 
individual delegates had approved it. Add to 
this the fact that Article V, requires a two- 
thirds vote of Congress to propose amend- 
ments, and I think there is little doubt that 
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Congress may constitutionally impose a sim- 
ilar requirement on the convention. That it 
should impose such a requirement is sug- 
gested to me by my belief that the amend- 
ing process should not be easy. As for the 
rule that delegates vote as individuals, this 
strikes me as a prudent concession to the 
principle of popular control, for reasons al- 
ready discussed. I think it falls well within 
Congress plenary power over convention pro- 
cedures). 

EXCERPTS FROM TESTIMONY OF THEODORE C. 

SORENSEN 


Finally, under section 10(a) such conven- 
tions would propose amendments by a ma- 
jority of the total votes cast. The Congress, 
on the other hand, can propose amendments 
under article V only by a two-thirds vote in 
both Houses. A convention, for the reasons 
previously indicated, will not be entitled to 
the same confidence in its deliberations, in 
my opinion, as the Congress; and it would 
be most unwise to make eyen easier its sub- 
mission of amendments, 

The combination of section 9(a) (which 
then provided for voting on a state-by-state 
basis) and 10(a) is particularly disturbing. 
Any amendment submitted by the Congress 
has first been approved by not only two- 
thirds of the Senate—which means at least 
34 States and possibly all of them—but also 
two-thirds of the House, which means at 
least 290 Members who, even if they came 
from the smallest constituencies, would still 
represent roughly two-thirds of the popu- 
lation. But under section 9(a) and 10(a), 
the 34 States which might represent as 
little as 30 percent of the population had 
called the convention, 26 States representing 
one-sixth of the population could propose 
new amendments, before 38 States which 
could represent less than 40 percent of the 
population ratified them. Such a possibility 
drastically upsets the very checks and bal- 
ances on which the Union was founded... . 
Therefore I strongly urge the amendment of 
S. 2307 to provide that all delegates shall be 
elected and represent a substantially equal 
portion of their State’s population, that each 
delegate shall have one vote to be individ- 
ually cast, and that a two-thirds vote of the 
convention shall be required to submit 
amendments for ratification. In the absence 
of such changes, this bill will do more dam- 
age than it prevents, 


EXCERPT? FROM TESTIMONY OF WALLACE MEN- 
DELSON, PROFESSOR OF GOVERNMENT, UNI- 
VERSITY OF TEXAS 


It seems also that since in the other 
amending procedure Congress cannot propose 
an amendment without a two-thirds vote 
in both Houses, certainly the convention 
ought to operate on the same two-thirds 
vote basis. 

Senator Ervin. I am not sure the Congress 
would have the power to add additional 
qualifications, such as that the States could 
not petition for a convention without ap- 
proval by two separate terms or two-thirds 
vote. Would not the Congress thereby be 
limiting and restricting the power of the 
States, the power vested in the States? In 
other words, would it not be implied in the 
Constitution that wherever action is required 
to be taken by legislative bodies that a ma- 
jority is sufficient to take such action? 

Professor MENDELSON. I am not clear on 
that at all. It seems to me that the State 
constitutions reflect the feelings of the peo- 
ple of the States about how these things 
ought to be done. It should be done by 
something more than a simple majority vote, 
it seems to me. The language of the Con- 
stitution reads in such fashion as to leave 
it completely open, and this is a matter of 
judgment by the Congress. What I am say- 
ing is that if the Founding Fathers saw fit 
to require a two-thirds vote in both Houses 
of Congress, the situation where you have 
one House checking upon the other, it seems 
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incredible that Congress could not, in in- 
terpreting this article V, require also some- 
thing more than a simple majority vote for 
the initiating of amendments by the States. 

Senator Ervin. Well, of course, it is cer- 
tainly manifest in the purpose that there 
should be great deliberation when it comes 
to amending the Constitution. The Founding 
Fathers expressed that concern by requiring 
a two-thirds vote of both Houses of Congress 
to submit an amendment. But they also 
showed that concern, it seems to me, in the 
alternative methods, because they required 
that it should be upon the application of 
two-thirds of the several States. You would 
seem to me to be adding something to the 
Constitution that was not there. 

Professor MENDELSON. On the other hand, 
most of the States’ constitutions have a lim- 
itation of that type with respect to amend- 
ment of State constitutions. 


EXCERPTS PROM TESTIMONIES OF THE HONORABLE 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, in my estimation, 
amendments to the Constitution should be 
proposed by two-thirds rather than a ma- 
jority of the votes cast, just as two-thirds of 
both Houses of Congress must approve 
amendments before they can be submitted 
to the States. 


FOUR-YEAR PROVISION 


EXCERPT FROM MEMORANDUM OF PROFESSOR 
BICKEL (HEARINGS P, 232) 


“I should think the six-year—and quite 
possibly longer—period provided for in Sec- 
tion 5(a) of the bill is too long. The Con- 
stitution contemplates a concurrent desire on 
the part of the legislatures of a sufficient 
number of states, and such a concurrent de- 
sire can scarcely be said to exist, or to re- 
flect in each state the will of the people, if 
too long a period of time has passed from 
the date of enactment of the first resolution 
to the date of enactment of the last. True 
enough, legislatures are free to change their 
minds, but the passage of a repealer is a 
different and more difficult political act 
than the defeat, starting fresh, of a resolu- 
tion calling for a constitutional convention. 
The fact, therefore, that a legislature has 
not repealed a resolution calling for a con- 
vention is an insufficient indication that the 
state in question, after the passage of as 
long as six years, still favors the calling 
of a convention. The life of a single Con- 
gress may be too short a time limit to im- 
pose, but anything over four years seems 
to me too long.” 


EXCERPT FROM PROFESSOR PAUL A. FREUND'S 
LETTER TO SENATOR PHILIP A. HART (JUNE 3, 
1971) 


“I am troubled by the provision that an 
application remains effective for seven years, 
though I recognize the force of symmetry in 
making this period parallel to that for ratifi- 
cation. The two stages, however, are not log- 
ically or practically equivalent. A case can 
be made for allowing a relatively long period 
for ratification after the Congress or a con- 
vention has performed the solemn delibera- 
tive act of proposing an amendment, while 
the call for a convention should stress more 
strongly the element of a contemporaneously 
felt need. I should think that a period of, say, 
four years would give adequate opportunity 
to the state legislatures to join in a request." 


SELECTED PROVISIONS OF S, 215, LIMITATIONS 
IMPOSED BY CONGRESS ON THE CONVENTION 
PROCESS 
Limits severely the subject matters which 

the convention can consider (section 2). 
Requires state to “adopt a resolution” to 

propose a convention (section 2); and limits 

the content of the resolution (section 1). 
States that Governor need not sign the 

resolution, but limits state legislature to fol- 

lowing its ordinary rules of procedures (sec- 
tion 3a). 
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Limits the effective period of an applica- 
tion (section 5a). 

Limits the manner in which a state may 
rescind its application (section 5b). 

Limits election of delegates to two at large 
and one each from congressional districts— 
governor to fill vacancy (section 7a). 

Limits interference with delegates by mak- 
ing them “privileged from arrest” and giving 
them “speech and debate” rights as do Con- 
gressmen (section 7c). 

Limits delegate action by requiring an 
oath not to vote “in favor of any proposed 
amendment ... relating to any subject... 
not named or described in the . . . resolu- 
tion . . . by which the convention was 
called ...” (section 8a). 

Limits proposed amendments by giving 
Congress 90 days to disapprove amendment 
from convention because of different-sub- 
ject-matter or faulty procedures (section 
11b(1)). 

Limits ratification period to 7 years, un- 
less otherwise stated (section 12c). 


POWER OF CONGRESS To IMPOSE REASONABLE 
LIMITATIONS ON THE CONVENTION 


EXCERPT FROM COMMITTEE REPORT (PP. 2, 7) 


“This responsibility dictates that legisla- 
tion implementing the article should not be 
formulated with the objective of making the 
Convention route a dead letter by placing in- 
surmountable procedural obstacles in its way. 
Nor on the other hand should Congress, in 
the guise of implementing legislation, create 
procedures designed to facilitate the adoption 
of any particular constitutional change.” 

“It is the opinion of the Committee that 
Congress unquestionably has the authority to 
legislate about the process of amendment by 
convention, and to settle every point not ac- 
tually settled by article V of the Constitution 
itself. This is implicit in article V.” 

“Congress has full authority to prescribe 
and determine what a valid application shall 
be and is further authorized to provide as it 
chooses for the selection of delegates and the 
procedures that will govern the convention's 
operations." 

It would have been perfectly simple for the 
article to have provided for delegation of 
those arrangements to the States. When we 
add to this argument the weight of the neces- 
sary and proper clause and the authority of 
Coleman v. Miller for the proposition that the 
amending process is in the congressional 
domain, the conclusion is inescapable. Con- 
gress has plenary power to provide for the 
selection and procedures of the convention. 
Nor is Congress hampered here by the provi- 
sions of article V relating to ratification. The 
States as States must give approval to pro- 
posed amendments, because that is what arti- 
cle V says. But the article says nothing at all 
about how the convention shall be chosen or 
operate; and, for the reasons given, that omis- 
sion leaves decision on those matters in the 
hands of Congress," 

Testimony of Theodore Sorensen 
(Hearings, p. 36) 

“The constitutional authority of Congress 
to establish rules and procedures regularizing 
the use or application of principles set forth 
in the Constitution has been too frequently 
exercised to be doubted today. Moreover, be- 
cause State legislatures in proposing amend- 
ments via the convention route are perform- 
ing a Federal function derived from the Fed- 
eral Constitution, they could not be heard 
in court to complain about the imposition of 
reasonable standards and procedures by the 
Federal Congress, so long as their fundamen- 
tal right to amend the Constitution is not 
thereby impaired.” 

SEPARATE VIEWS OF MESSRS. BAYH, BURDICK, 
Hart, KENNEDY, AND TUNNEY 

We are basically in accord with the pur- 
pose and framework of this bill, and we sup- 
ported a favorable report to the Senate. We 
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wholeheartedly agree that the ground rules 
for a constitutional convention should be es- 
tablished before a convention is called to deal 
with a specific topic, lest views on the sub- 
stantive issue color decisions about fair pro- 
cedure. We also agree with the Committee's 
goal of avoiding both these procedures which 
make constitutional change too easy and 
those which stifie needed reform. And we 
agree that the convention must not be per- 
mitted to roam the Constitution at will; it 
must instead be limited to considering only 
that constitutional issue which led to its 
creation. 

There are two specific provisions of this 
bill, however, which hinder rather than fur- 
ther the Committee’s intentions: 

First, Section 10, which permits the con- 
vention to propose amendments by a bare 
majority vote should be amended to require 
& two-thirds majority. As presently written, 
it undermines the traditional safeguard 
which has protected the integrity of the Con- 
stitution since 1789. That safeguard, of 
course, is Article V’s requirement that 
amendments be proposed by two-thirds of 
the Congress. All Senators know very well 
the difference between persuading half and 
persuading two-thirds of our colleagues of 
the wisdom of a course of action. Article V’s 
requirement guarantees that a decisive ma- 
jority of the members of not one but two 
deliberative bodies agree that the amend- 
ment is the wisest means of dealing with a 
fundamental national problem, and that 
they come to that agreement before the 
amendment is submitted to the States. We 
should require that the convention act 
through the same decisive majority of its 
delegates. Only if such a broad consensus is 
reached at the time the amendment is 
drafted—a time when viable alternative 
amendments are still under consideration— 
can we be confident that there is widespread 
agreement that the specific language of the 
amendment proposed best fulfills its pur- 
pose. By allowing a bare majority of the con- 
vention to propose an amendment the bill 
opens the door to the submission of a pro- 
liferation of amendments to the States. 

It is true that three-quarters of the States 
must ratify any proposed amendment. But 
during ratification the States cannot make 
any changes in the proposal. It is presented 
to them in final form on a take it or leave it 
basis. In each State, only a majority of the 
legislature need be convinced that the par- 
ticular amendment proposed is better than 
no amendment at all. Ratification, therefore, 
is simply not a substitute for the reasoned 
deliberation and the building of a substan- 
tial consensus which ought to precede the 
proposal of change in the basic framework 
of our political system. It is for this reason, 
we feel, that the founding fathers wisely re- 
quired in Article V a two-thirds vote by each 
House before the Congress could propose an 
amendment, even though such an amend- 
ment, too, must subsequently be ratified by 
three-quarters of the States. Our own con- 
stitutional history demonstrates this prin- 
ciple. Since 1927, 28 constitutional amend- 
ments have been voted on by one or both 
Houses of Congress. Of those debated, only 
7 finally won support from enough members 
of Congress to be proposed by the States. 
But of those 7, not one was rejected by the 
States. In fact, since 1789 only 5 proposed 
amendments—two of them part of the orig- 
inal Bill of Rights—have been rejected by 
the States. 

For these reasons, proposals should be sent 
to the States for ratification only if approved 
by two-thirds of the delegates to the conven- 
tion. 

Second. We believe that a State’s call for 
a convention should not remain effective for 
seven years, as Section 5 of the bill now pro- 
vides. The call for a convention, as Professor 
Paul A. Freund has said, should refiect “a 
contemporaneously felt need.” Of course, 
enough time must be provided to give the 
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State Legislatures an opportunity to consider 
joining the request. However, in our view, 
four years would be a sufficient length of 
time. The vast majority of the legislatures— 
33 at latest count—now meet annually. Even 
the 17 legislatures which meet only in alter- 
nate years would have two sessions in which 
to act. 

Brmcu BAYH, 

QUENTIN N. BURDICK, 

PHILIP A. HART, 

EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 

JOHN V. TUNNEY. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I do not 
care to detail the testimony of the var- 
ious witnesses. Some of the greatest con- 
stitutional scholars in America testified 
about this bill, and the overwhelming 
majority of them supported the bill as 
written. 

I oppose the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana. I want 
to take this occasion to thank him, how- 
ever, for his very gracious remarks con- 
cerning my activities in connection with 
this bill. I oppose this amendment for 
several reasons. 

First, the amendment thwarts the pur- 
pose of this alternative method of 
amending the Constitution and, in my 
honest judgment, is inconsistent with the 
Constitution and therefore is void. 

Second, the amendment impedes the 
right of the people, acting through the 
States, to procure amendments to the 
Constitution which Congress will not 
submit. Third, the amendment is incon- 
sistent with all the similar and analogous 
practices in our history. 

The Founding Fathers evidently came 
to the conclusion that Congress might 
not submit amendments which the peo- 
ple of the States and the States desired. 
So, in addition to providing that the 
Constitution could be amended by a 
procedure requiring two-thirds vote of 
both Houses of Congress and three- 
fourths of the States ratifying, they pro- 
vided an alternative method of amend- 
ing the Constitution, with two similar 
safeguards. They provided that two- 
thirds of the States could request Con- 
gress to call a constitutional convention 
and that when two-thirds of the States 
required Congress to call a constitutional 
convention, they made it a mandatory 
duty of Congress to call such a conven- 
tion. 

So they put in one protection against 
hasty action and that was that it took at 
least two-thirds of the States to cause 
Congress to call a constitutional conven- 
tion. Then they put another stringent 
safeguard against any hasty action by 
providing that it took three-quarters of 
the States to ratify any of the amend- 
ments submitted by the constitutional 
convention before it could be a part of the 
Constitution. 

This procedure recognizes the great 
difference between a Congress submitting 
amendments and a constitutional con- 
vention being called at the instance of 
the States submitting amendments. 

Congress is in session virtually all the 
time now, and so it is easy for Congress. 
If we cannot get two-thirds majority to 
submit an amendment, then we can ask 
Congress again next year. We have a 
method of persuading Congress to adopt 
amendments which are desirable. We 
have no such method in respect of a con- 
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vention called at the instance of the 
States, because that convention only 
meets one time and it goes out of exist- 
ence forever. I do not share the faith of 
my distinguished friend from Indiana 
that we can attribute to the people who 
operate at the Federal level a superior 
wisdom and understanding of Govern- 
ment than we can attribute to the people 
who operate at the local level. We have a 
Federal system of government, a govern- 
ment that was intended to create an in- 
destructible Union composed of inde- 
structible States. I think that the people 
at the local level, who feel the impact of 
the National Government, are just as 
wise in governmental matters as any man 
who ever sat in the White House, in the 
Senate, or in the House of Representa- 
tives, 

I do not believe that all wisdom is con- 
centrated on the banks of the Potomac 
River. 

I do not believe that the people who 
sent me here to represent them in the 
Senate are without sufficient wisdom to 
know what they desire and how they 
should go about obtaining it. 

It is a fundamental principle that Con- 
gress cannot add anything to the Con- 
stitution by one of its acts, and it cannot 
subtract anything from the Constitution 
by one of its acts. 

The amendment is an effort to add 
something to the Constitution. Despite 
the opinions of some distinguished men 
to the contrary, I say that the Constitu- 
tion itself provides that amendments 
proposed by a constitutional convention 
are to be submitted by a majority of the 
delegates. 

Why do I say that? 

Because if there is anything settled by 
the laws of this Nation, it is that when 
power is delegated to a body, and the 
numbers of the members of that body 
who are to exercise that power are not 
designated, that body acts through a ma- 
jority vote of its members, as the bill 
provides. 

This is an effort to add something to 
the Constitution that is not in the Con- 
stitution. It undertakes to say that in ad- 
dition to two-thirds of the States having 
to call on Congress to call a constitu- 
tional convention, as the Constitution 
provides, and in addition to requiring 
three-fourths of the States to ratify the 
work of the convention, it proposes that 
there shall be another requirement, con- 
trary to what the Constitution impliedly 
says, that is, that a majority can act to 
require a two-thirds majority of the dele- 
gates to submit an amendment. 

It takes two-thirds of State legislatures 
to ask for the amendments in the first 
place. The delegates can only consider 
those amendments which are suggested 
by the States. We do not need this third 
hurdle. So it adds something to the Con- 
stitution which is not in it and which is 
contrary to what the Constitution says, 
since the Constitution is silent on the 
subject of what number of delegates are 
to exercise the power to submit amend- 
ments. That means that a majority can 
do it. 

The amendment not only adds some- 
thing to the Constitution but it also 
takes something out of the Constitution. 
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It subtracts something from it. It 
undertakes to say that the people can- 
not amend their own Constitution. After 
all, the Constitution belongs to the peo- 
ple of the United States. It does not be- 
long to Congress. It does not belong to 
those who would like to put an obstacle 
in the way of the people’s exercising the 
powers which the Constitution gave 
them. 

The pending amendment would thwart 
the will of the Constitution. It would 
handicap the people of the States in pro- 
curing amendments by the convention 
process. 

If Congress can say that it takes two- 
thirds of the delegates to submit an 
amendment, then Congress can say it can 
take 99 percent and, therefore, Congress 
could nullify article V of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

That is exactly what this amendment 
would do. 

In addition to that, while it is not 
strictly applicable, in every instance 
where Congress has submitted a proposed 
constitutional amendment and has 
placed a time limit in that constitutional 
amendment for its ratification, it has 
adopted the period of 7 years. 

Why cut that down to 4 years, along 
with the other provisions of requiring 
two-thirds? 

I will address myself more to that sub- 
ject. It is contrary to the words of the 
Constitution. It is, in my judgment, un- 
constitutional because from the stand- 
point of statutory and constitutional 
construction, it is the same as if the 
Founding Fathers, when they wrote arti- 
cle V of the Constitution authorizing an 
amendment to the Constitution by the 
convention process, had said that a ma- 
jority of the delegates shall submit the 
amendments, because, there being no ex- 
press declaration requiring any different 
numbers, under every decision of every 
court I have ever heard anything about, 
it is impliedly written into the provision 
that a majority vote shall be sufficient. 

For these reasons, Mr. President, and 
because I think the amendment would 
add to the Constitution an obstacle which 
is not there, and reasonably not there, 
and because it subtracts from the Con- 
stitution the power of the States and 
the people to amend their own Constitu- 
tion by the convention process, I hope 
that the Senate will vote down the 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
CHILES). Who yields time? 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. BAYH. Is there any time limita- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is 
no time limitation. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, let me deal, 
if I may, with the specific reservations 
expressed by my friend the Senator from 
North Carolina. Let me put the record 
straight. It is not the Senator from 
Indiana who tried to impair the qualifica- 
tions of those who serve at State levels. 

I was quoting a witness before the sub- 
committee of the Senator from North 
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Carolina who suggested that inasmuch 
as Congress has to be constitutionally 
responsible and every Member of the 
Congress is subject to the wishes of his 
constituency every 2 or 6 years, each 
Member has a continuing responsibility 
to his constituency. That is not true as 
far as delegates to a national constitu- 
tional convention are concerned. Once 
those delegates are elected, they are 
there. They do not have to stand for 
reelection. They can do whatever they 
want to while they are there. And they 
are not responsive to any constituency, 
as these bodies are. 

Certainly no one wants to deprecate the 
loyalty of the officials at the local and 
State levels. They are constitutionally 
responsive to the constituency that chose 
them and the constituency which they 
serve. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
points out that the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana is inconsistent 
with the Constitution. None of us can say 
with all honesty that that is true or that 
it is false. However, I think it is fair to 
suggest that we are all subjected to a 
test of reasonableness, that as long as 
what is provided by Congress is a rea- 
sonable test, a reasonable criteria, and 
a reasonable regulation, it will be con- 
stitutional. 

To suggest that we cannot impose re- 
strictions or that these restrictions are 
unconstitutional is to say that this entire 
act is unconstitutional. Every word of 
the pending bill, which has been cham- 
pioned by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, imposes a restriction on the mem- 


bers of a National Constitutional Con- 
vention. Thus, if we were to follow his 


argument, which is directed at my 
amendment, we would have to say that 
the entire bill is unconstitutional. 

The Bar Association of New York City 
is prepared to make the argument that 
we should not have any amendment at all 
or any bill at all. However, I do not fol- 
low that. I think that as long as we make 
reasonable restrictions, such as the rea- 
sonable restrictions proposed by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina in this bill, we 
are not going to have any problems with 
constitutionality. 

To suggest that the two-thirds require- 
ment necessarily leads to a 99-percent 
requirement is a false argument, I think. 
The Senator from Indiana is not sug- 
gesting a 99-percent vote for passage. 
That would be unreasonable, totally un- 
reasonable. 

The Senator from Indiana is suggest- 
ing that a two-thirds requirement is just 
as reasonable, given the precedent for 
amending the Constitution, as a majority 
vote. Since we look at precedents, there 
is the established precedent that no con- 
stitutional amendment should be refer- 
red to the ratification process unless it 
receives a two-thirds vote—not of just 
one body, the national constitutional con- 
vention, but a two-thirds vote of both 
the House and the Senate. Thus, the two- 
thirds vote for a constitutional conven- 
tion proposed by the Senator from In- 
diana is really an easier test than the test 
now required of any constitutional con- 
vention. 

So I want to suggest that inasmuch 
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as there is absolutely no language in arti- 
cle V suggesting how Congress shall uti- 
lize this authority to fill the vacuums that 
exist in the Constitution, other than the 
power to promulgate provisions and thus, 
by inference, to promulgate reason, the 
Senator from Indiana is not prepared 
to hold to the argument that the two- 
thirds test, the same test required of 
every constitutional amendment that 
passes this body and the other body, is 
an unreasonable test. It is a reasonable 
test, inasmuch as I think it is our right 
to safeguard the Constitution from friv- 
olous change, 

The Senator from North Carolina sug- 
gested that we are restricting the rights 
of the people. To paraphrase the Senator, 
he said that we are restricting the rights 
of the people contained in article V to 
amend the Constitution in a different 
way than it has ever been amended be- 
fore. Let me suggest that the Senator 
from North Carolina is absolutely right. 
However,-again, if we are to suggest that 
we in the Senate do not have the right 
to restrict the way in which people shall, 
by a national constitutional convention, 
amend the Constitution, then we had 
better not vote for the pending bill at 
all. The pending bill is filled with restric- 
tions. In fact, the whole purpose of the 
bill—which is a very important piece of 
legislation—is to provide necessary 
restrictions and to place them on a con- 
stitutional convention in the event one 
is called. For example, one of the restric- 
tions we are placing on the people in the 
pending bill is that we limit the period 
during which applications for a constitu- 
tional convention can be called to 7 years. 
Why 7 years? Why should it not be 10 or 
15 years? Why should there be any 
limitation? I think there should be a 4- 
year limitation. However, certainly a 7- 
year limitation is better than an open- 
ended period. We want any call to be rele- 
vant. We want any call to be made in 
a timely fashion. So, we put that restric- 
tion on a constitutional convention. 

We limit the manner in which a State, 
once it has petitioned Congress, may re- 
scind the petition. We put that restriction 
on the people. 

We limit the way in which the people 
can be represented in the constitutional 
convention. We limit this representation 
to two at large from each State and one 
from each congressional district. Why do 
we want to do that? Why do we not per- 
mit twice that amount of representation? 

First, we feel this is a reasonable 
restriction. However, let us not delude 
ourselves. This is a restriction that is 
placed in the bill championed by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

We provide certain prerogatives for 
delegates to serve and thus place restric- 
tions on the way in which the conference 
shall be governed. We limit interference 
with delegates by making them privileged 
from arrest and giving them speech and 
debate rights, as the Members of Con- 
gress have. That is a reasonable limita- 
tion. However, it is a limitation. 

The delegates that go to the constitu- 
tional convention are not to be treated as 
ordinary citizens. They will be given cer- 
tain privileges while serving. 

We limit the subject matter which the 
convention may consider, 
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We do not want a constitutional con- 
vention called and let the delegates go 
fishing for anything they might want 
to change or that any one delegate might 
feel is important. We want that to be 
limited. 

The Senator from North Carolina by 
his own language places this important 
limitation on the activities of the mem- 
bers of a constitutional convention. 

The period of ratification is limited to 
7 years. There is nothing in the Con- 
stitution that says we have to have a 
period of 7 years. That is a wise limita- 
tion. However, it nevertheless is a limita- 
tion placed in the bill by the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

So the entire bill is an effort to place 
certain reasonable limitations and guide- 
lines on the way a constitutional conven- 
tion can function. That is the whole pur- 
pose for this legislation. I suggest that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Indiana, compared with this whole list 
of limitations, is a very modest one, and 
is a reasonable limitation inasmuch as 
this two-thirds requirement is already 
required in the amending process itself. 

Let me suggest once again, as I tried 
to do in my earlier remarks, that we 
should make a distinction between a two- 
thirds State legislative call and a two- 
thirds vote of the body which has been 
called. I know the Senator from North 
Carolina well enough. We have supported 
constitutional amendments and we have 
opposed each other in connection with 
constitutional amendments. I know of 
no more sincere Member of this body, 
and I know he does not want to subject 
the Constitution to specious and frivo- 
lous amendment. However, he suggests it 
is an adequate safeguard to require two- 
thirds of the State legislatures to petition 
Congress to call a constitutional conven- 
tion and that that takes the place of the 
two-thirds vote of the convention itself. 

The best way to deal with that is to 
deal with specifics. I will refer to two 
specific examples, one example which is 
in the Constitution today and one which 
I hope will be in the Constitution. 

There is the two-thirds vote of the 
State legislatures or two-thirds of the 
State legislatures which by majority vote 
triggers Congress and triggers the act be- 
fore us. This is a general call and does 
not deal with specific means of imple- 
menting a solution to a problem recog- 
nized by the State legislature. It does 
not deal with specific drafting of lan- 
guage which then must be implemented 
by the courts of the land once it is rati- 
fied. 

I wish to give an example of the dilem- 
ma we would be in. We have Just added 
an amendment to the Constitution giv- 
ing 18-, 19-, and 20-year-old citizens the 
right to vote. This was ratified over- 
whelmingly by the States. Supposedly it 
would have been the subject of this type 
of amendment process—the kind dealt 
with by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina’s bill—because of the ground swell 
of support around the country. The Sen- 
ator from Indiana can imagine it would 
have been easy to have gotten the neces- 
sary two-thirds of the States to have 
called upon Congress to convene a con- 
vention. But many of the States which 
subsequently ratified the amendment 
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that was proposed by Congress were in 
favor of 19-year-olds voting, rather than 
18-year-olds. Thus, at the time of the 
convention this question would be de- 
bated and the original call which would 
have gone out from the State legislatures 
to Congress to call a constitutional con- 
vention to lower the voting age would 
have been entirely within the province 
of the language of this bill, specific 
enough to meet the bill's test. Some 
States might want the age set at 18, 
some States might want the age set at 19, 
and some States might want the age set 
at 20. In the debate of the constitutional 
convention they would have ironed out 
these specifics, and I suggest we need to 
require two-thirds of that body to agree 
to what the specifics will be. 

Not only is this to insure us against 
specious amendments, but also, it in- 
creases the chance that once a constitu- 
tional amendment is proposed with a 
two-thirds vote, there is a much better 
chance to get a three-fourths vote for 
ratification. 

Let me look at the other suggestion 
before us. The Senator from North Car- 
olina and I debated this matter exten- 
sively and so far the Senator from North 
Carolina has been successful by his great 
capacity to extend the debate process to 
keep this particular amendment from 
coming to the floor of the Senate. I am 
talking about the direct popular vote 
amendment which I and 50 colleagues 
have sponsored. Let me show how this 
distinction would work. The members of 
State legislatures I have talked to over 
the past year and popular opinion polls 
show strong overwhelming support for 
electoral reform and the need to do 
something about our outdated, archaic 
electoral system. It is as bad as a keg of 
dynamite. I am of the opinion we would 
get 45, maybe 50 States petitioning Con- 
gress to call a national constitutional 
convention to provide for electoral re- 
form to abolish the electoral college. 
Some of those States would prefer the 
direct popular vote, others the district 
plan, some the proportional plan, and 
some the automatic plan of the Senator 
from North Carolina. 

To recognize the difference between 
two-thirds of the States recognizing the 
problem and petitioning Congress to call 
a convention is the same as two-thirds of 
the States agreeing to a proposal is to 
recognize the distinction which we must 
make. 

It is important that two-thirds of the 
convention agree on specifics just as two- 
thirds of this body must agree on specifics 
of constitutional amendments. If we are 
going to reform the electoral college, or 
the right of the people to elect the Pres- 
ident, let two-thirds of the body, the 
Senate, or the constitutional conven- 
tion, agree which plan is to be adopted. 

One other point comes to mind when 
we consider the figures two-thirds and 
three-fourths. Now, it has been suggested 
that the three-fourths ratification pro- 
vides adequate safeguards. I wish to re- 
emphasize what I said earlier. Once the 
constitutional amendment has been 
passed on by this body—or a constitu- 
tional convention provided for in this 
bill—once it has passed, the States no 
longer have the opportunity to say, “It 
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is pretty good but I would like to change 
it a little; it would be better to do this 
or that.” The States must take it or 
leave it. 

Mr, ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield ? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Do they not have to do 
the same on a proposed constitutional 
amendment submitted by Congress? 

Mr, BAYH. Yes; the Senator is sub- 
stantiating my argument because this is 
the same process. I suggest it should 
meet the same test. When the measure 
is drafted and sent to the States for rati- 
fication, it will be ratified only if it is 
good enough and wise enough. 

We had a knock-down, drag-out de- 
bate over the electoral reform issue, and 
the Senator from North Carolina 
whipped me because I could not get two- 
thirds of my colleagues to say debate 
should be cut off. If that is a good enough 
test for constitutional amendments that 
pass Congress I say that we should sub- 
ject any constitutional amendment to the 
same test. 

I wish to make one last point. I do 
not wish to prolong the debate unneces- 
sarily. The Senator from North Carolina 
points out that the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana adds something 
that is not in the Constitution. Again, I 
would say he is absolutely right, but I 
want my colleagues to refer to S. 215. 
This is an entire piece of legislation that 
is not in the Constitution. The whole 
purpose of the bill is to provide language 
to implement a provision in the Con- 
stitution. 

If we were not willing to stand up 
and be counted and pass this bill, and 
pass, therefore, something that is not 
in the Constitution, there would be no 
purpose in our being here today. 

I would like to point out that the Con- 
gress now has the power to require, of 
itself, a two-thirds vote for limiting de- 
bate. I know my friend from North Caro- 
lina will say, “Oh, but that deals with 
a specific provision in the Constitution, 
in which Congress is given the power to 
establish its own rules.” Right. But un- 
less we are willing to agree that Con- 
gress has the power, under article V, to 
establish similar rules for constitutional 
conventions, we had better not be in- 
volved with this bill because this whole 
bill is designed to provide rules of guid- 
ance for constitutional conventions, and 
if we do not have the right to establish 
those rules—reasonable rules—then we 
should not be here. If that were true, we 
should vote against this bill. 

I think we do have the right to estab- 
lish reasonable rules. I think there is 
overwhelming precedent for it. The prec- 
edent is so strong that I can say without 
fear of contradiction that never in the 
history of this Republic has a constitu- 
tional amendment been referred to the 
States for ratification without the con- 
currence of two-thirds of the Members, 
not of one body, but of two bodies, the 
House and the Senate. That two-thirds 
vote shows the broad consensus and sup- 
port of the body charged with the re- 
sponsibility of drafting and promulgat- 
ing the legislation to be ratified. 

I think that is the kind of safeguard 
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we ought to write into a constitutional 
convention. However, let me say that, 
with reference to the direct election pro- 
posal, it would be much easier to get 
the support of a majority of a constitu- 
tional convention, That would send it 
to the States, and once it was sent to the 
States, it would be impossible to head off. 
But I still believe this is a necessary re- 
quirement, even though it would make 
my own amendment more difficult to get 
through. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have lis- 
tened with interest to my friend the 
Senator from Indiana. He does not di- 
rectly say that this bill puts some limita- 
tion on the unbridled will of the people, 
but the distinction between any limita- 
tion contained in this bill and the limita- 
tion of this proposed amendment is as 
wide as the gulf that exists between 
Lazarus in Abraham's bosom and Dives 
in hell. 

Every limitation placed in this bill is 
a limitation which is perfectly consistent 
with article V, and which is designed to 
make article V work just as the Found- 
ing Fathers intended it to work. On the 
contrary, this amendment is wholly in- 
consistent with this alternative method 
of amending the Constitution. 

Why was this alternative method 
adopted and incorporated in the Consti- 
tution? It was because the Founding 
Fathers thought that the two houses of 
Congress, by a vote of two-thirds, might 
not submit amendments that the peo- 
ple of the States desired. It was to get 
around the possibility that the desires of 
the States might be thwarted by the 
Congress, 

What does the Constitution say on this 
point? It says that by a two-thirds vote, 
both Houses of the Congress can propose 
amendments, but it says that a conven- 
tion called by application of the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the States can 
propose amendments without any limita- 
tion whatever on the votes of the dele- 
gates submitting them. That means, ac- 
cording to every statutory interpretation, 
a majority of the delegates can submit 
amendments. 

There is no danger in that. The States 
have stated what kind of amendments 
they want. They have sent their delegates 
there to propose those amendments be- 
cause Congress will not propose them. 
This proposal clearly contemplates that 
a majority, still three-fourths of the 
States, must ratify. 

I respectfully suggest that this amend- 
ment adds to the Constitution something 
that is not in it. Therefore, it is quite 
different from every limitation prescribed 
by this bill. 

I yield the ficor, 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to provide for reason- 
able limitations or conventions that 
might be called pursuant to Article V of 
the Constitution for the purpose of 
amending that noble document. The 
question does arise as to whether or not 
this amendment, number 450, is a rea- 
sonable amendment or whether it is, as 
some of us contend, an unduly restric- 
tive, obstructive, and negative require- 
ment which would frustrate and make 
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impossible the use of the alternative 
method of amending the Constitution 
specified in article V. That is the ques- 
tion, it seems to me, that we must address 
ourselves to. It will be my effort to do 
that. 

The proponent of the amendment as- 
serted that it is incredible that the Con- 
stitution requires a two-thirds congres- 
sional vote to approve an amendment’s 
text, while the bill before us requires only 
a simple majority vote of the convention 
to do so. There are many reasons why it 
is not incredible at all that. These re- 
quirements be so. 

In the first place. in the Constitution, 
when an extraordinary majority is to be 
required, that rule is specifically set forth 
in the document. When two-thirds of the 
States must issue a call, that rule is 
stated. When two-thirds of Congress 
must vote affirmatively, that rule is 
stated. 

When three-fourths of the States are 
called upon to ratify an amendnient, that 
rule is clearly stated. Whenever an 
extraordinary majority is called for, the 
Constitution does so provide. 

When the Constitution does not pro- 
vide for an extraordinary majority, as 
in this instance a simple majority is the 
rule which must prevail. That is the prop- 
osition this bill, in its reported form is 
designed to implement. 

The Senator from North Carolina is 
very accurate when he states that amend- 
ment by convention is provided for in the 
Constitution, but that document nowhere 
provides that it shall be by an extraor- 
dinary majority of that body before 
any proposals could be submitted to the 
States for their ratification. We should 
not put something in the Constitution 
which is not there now. This bill is con- 
ceived as a neutral instrument to make 
effective the guarantees of article V. We 
should be most careful not to do anything 
to destroy that neutrality. 

It is asserted, further, Mr. President, 
that a two-thirds majority in the con- 
vention is requested as an effort to make 
that requirement comparable to the two- 
thirds vote required in the House and in 
the Senate. Never, it is asserted, have 
the States been called upon to vote in 
their legislatures for ratification of an 
amendment which did not have a two- 
thirds vote in each house of the Con- 
gress. k 

I submit that there two situations are 
not comparable. The two-thirds vote in 
Congress is instead comparable to the 
two-thirds vote of the States required 
for calling a constitutional convention. 
To require a two-thirds vote of the States 
and then a two-thirds vote of the con- 
vention is to make this method of 
amendment much more difficult than the 
congressional course. I do not believe the 
framers intended this imbalance. 

In the case of a convention, it would 
labor under a mandate, Mr. President— 
a mandate issued by at least two thirds 
of the States, to attempt to devise an ac- 
ceptable amendment on a particular sub- 
ject. Already those legislatures have said 
that revenue sharing, or whatever, is a 
subject that they want considered. Dur- 
ing the course of the debates in the leg- 
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islatures and in the press and in the lit- 
erature on the subject, there will be 
ample discussion of the extent, the gen- 
eral direction, and the thrust of that 
request. But the main theme is this: “We 
want a constitutional amendment pro- 
posed that will accomplish this general 
purpose.” 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. I do not want to interrupt 
the Senator’s thought, but he suggests 
that they will be laboring “under a man- 
date.” Is the Senator suggesting that the 
provisions of this bill, which I heartily 
support with one or two reservations, 
have any way of guaranteeing that that 
constitutional convention comes up with 
a plan? 

Mr. HRUSKA. No. No, that is not what 
I intended. The constitutional conven- 
tion would be called under a mandate 
of two-thirds of the States to consider 
and to act upon a subject matter that is 
of concern to those States. There is no 
guarantee of favorable action. But it 
certainly would be axiomatic that the 
legislatures would not pass a resolution 
calling for a convention on revenue shar- 
ing or anything else simply for the in- 
tellectual, mental, or voting exercise. 
They would call a convention with the 
expectation that something be done. 

Mr. BAYH. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. HRUSKA. And the thrust of that 
would be indicated by the debates and 
discussions held in each of the State 
legislatures at the time the call was 
considered. 

Mr. BAYH. Will the Senator yield? 
Was the Senator present and did he fol- 
low my discussion of the electoral re- 
form issue? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Oh, yes, indeed, I lis- 
tened carefully to the remarks of the 
Senator from Indiana. We worked on 
this bill in committee together. 

If the Senator will permit, I would 
prefer, for the time being, that I be al- 
lowed to state my case in full. Then I 
would invite the Senator from Indiana 
to ask questions and I will attempt to 
respond, but I would like to develop my 
ease first, just as the Senator from In- 
diana had an opportunity to develop 
his. 

Mr. BAYH. The Senator from Indiana 
is always glad to yield at any time for any 
questions of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HRUSKA. When two-thirds of the 
States want a subject dealt with in con- 
vention, unreasonable obstructions to 
the effective work of that body should 
not be permitted. 

It has been asserted that to permit 
majority vote is unreasonable, in that it 
places within the reach of a relatively 
small group of States—the 11 largest, I 
believe—the potential to absolutely bar 
and veto a proposition favored by two- 
thirds of the States. 

It is suggested in the memorandum dis- 
tributed by the Senator from Indiana 
that the two-thirds requirement would 
reduce the danger that a group of like- 
minded delegates from a few large States 
could control the convention. Based on 
the 1970 census figures, the delegates 
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from the 11 largest States would consti- 
tute more than a majority of the dele- 
gates, and thus could propose whatever 
amendments they thought proper. 

That is true. Eleven States. But let us 
reverse that situation, Mr. President. 
How many States working together 
would it take to veto any proposal fa- 
vored by more than a majority of the 
delegates, if a two-thirds vote were re- 
quired? It would not require 11. It would 
require only six. The six largest States 
using 1970 figurzs would have more than 
one-third of the delegates. These six 
States, by banding together, like the 11 
in the converse instance, could virtually 
control the convention: either that there 
be no proposed constitutional amend- 
ment or that it must be upon their terms. 

I submit that when two-thirds of the 
States ask that action be taken on some 
general subject, we should not put it into 
the hands of so small a number of States 
as six to veto, frustrate, and obstruct 
that process. It is not a reasonable re- 
quirement. 

The further assertion is made, Mr. 
President, that a two-thirds vote in the 
convention is in the interest of a truly 
deliberative body. That is the suggestion 
made by Mr. Sheldon Elsen, who has 
been quoted in this debate. 

A convention should have deliberative 
scope, Mr. President, but it should also 
have a chance to produce a possible 
amendment. The effect of requiring a 
two-thirds vote might well be to nullify 
the possibility of any action by the con- 
vention. It might well be to void the 
second ciause of article V which I feel 
confident the framers put into the Con- 
stitution so that it could be utilized. 

If a convention is called it will be be- 
cause two-thirds of the States want ac- 
tion. They will have said so. Two-thirds 
of the States will have said they want 
action on a given, specified subject. They 
do not want a situation created which 
would virtually assure undue and dis- 
proportionate veto power in the hands of 
a small number of States, as few as six 
in number. The voice of the people could 
not be heard under such a system. 

So I say the two-thirds requirement is 
not reasonable. It is obstructive. It would 
defeat the very purposes for which Ar- 
ticle V was written and for which a con- 
stitutional convention is called. It is not 
desirable under the circumstances. It is 
an unreasonable limitation. 

Now, it is suggested, Mr. President, 
that convention delegates are not re- 
sponsible for their actions, in the sense 
that they do not have to run for reelec- 
tion, and therefore they can do what 
they want at a convention, and when 
they vote their 51 percent in favor of a 
proposition, they can go back home and 
be answerable to no one because they 
have no election for office to look for- 
ward to, the convention is disbanded, 
and they are on their own. 

Mr. President, those delegates do not 
spring from nowhere, unheralded and 
unknown. Their names have been put on 
a ballot. Undoubtedly they have oppo- 
nents. Selections are made on the basis 
of acquaintance with the candidate, and 
the faith and confidence the electorate 
has in his views and his abilities. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield, briefly. 

Mr. ERVIN. Could not exacily the 
same argument have been made against 
George Washington, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, James Wilson, and the other men 
who met in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1787? 

Mr. HRUSKA. It could have; 
indeed. 

Mr. ERVIN. And if that kind of argu- 
ment had been valid then, we would not 
have had any Constitution at all, would 
we? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Very likely not. The 
same could be said of a convention of 
any State for the revision of its own 
constitution. 

But those people, when they get 
through with the convention, have to go 
back to their homes. They have to face 
their neighbors. They have to face their 
associates, and those political figures 
with whom they had contact during the 
process of the elections and during the 
process of their lifetimes while they rose 
to the point where their names were pre- 
ferred over others on the ballot. It is a 
responsibility, a moral responsibility, and 
a matter of good faith on their part, and 
in large measure it applies to sessions of 
Congress as well as to constitutional con- 
ventions, or conventions called for any 
other purpose. 

And there is another safeguard, Mr. 
President. Three-fourths of the State 
legislatures have to say, “Yes, what the 
convention did is all right. We approve 
of its actions.” Of course, there will be 
differences of opinion on that subject. 
There must be. We have witnessed sev- 
eral constitutional amendments in the 
last 10 or 12 years, and there are always 
differences on the merits. And three- 
fourths of the States will always have 
the final say. 

But the thrust of article V is that when 
two-thirds of the States say, “We want 
proposition A explored, we believe there 
is a need for relief in this direction; we 
would like to have something done,” they 
have a right to have those views consid- 
ered by a constitutional convention. 
Then if a majority of the convention, 
which is called at the instance of two- 
thirds of the States, say, “Here is the 
proposal; accept it or reject it,” the 
moment comes, regardless of the origin 
of an amendment, for three-fourths of 
the States to approve. It would not take 
too many in disagreement to reject the 
amendment, 13, as a matter of fact. It 
takes only 13 legislative bodies to reject 
it if it is that far removed from what 
they had in contemplation when they 
passed the resolution calling for a con- 
stitutional convention. 

But as between a procedure which 
virtually forecloses the exercise of this 
method of amending the Constitution— 
which places in the hands of a small 
number of States virtually autocratic 
power to nullify the work of the con- 
vention—exerted in that convention— 
and a simple majority vote, surrounded 
by these other safeguards, it seems to me 
that the choice should be clear and that 
this amendment should be rejected. 

If the Senator has any questions, I 


yes, 
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would be happy to entertain them at this 
time. 

Mr. BAYH. I have no questions, I 
should like to make a brief observation. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr, President, the Senator 
from Indiana apologizes to the Senator 
from Nebraska. I did not want to inter- 
rupt his thoughts. 

I think this issue has been pretty well 
argued. I believe that at this point we 
have some irreconcilable differences. 

I must say that it is difficult for me to 
understand the rationale behind some of 
the arguments—although I know the 
arguments are put forth very persuasive- 
ly by my two colleagues, who certainly 
are very sincere and very learned. But 
I find great difficulty with the sugges- 
tion that we would not even have chosen 
George Washington as a delegate. The 
original constitutional convention, of 
course, unanimously agreed on methods 
of choosing its delegates. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does the Senator from 
Indiana think that the people of a State 
will elect people to go to a constitutional 
convention in whom they have no 
confidence? 

Mr. BAYH. No, not at all. 

Mr. ERVIN. They had confidence in 
George Washington. Does not the Sen- 
ator think that the people of the States 
will have the same confidence in the men 
they elect to the constitutional conven- 
tion? 

Mr. BAYH. Of course. 

When I quoted Theodore Sorenson 
relative to local versus Federal officials, 
I do not think one can make a distinction 
between the dedication and expertise of 
those who serve at any level. I think we 
have some good and some bad at all 
levels. 

What the Senator from North Carolina 
is suggesting is that we ought to repose 
a greater degree of trust in those officials 
who go to serve in a national constitu- 
tional convention than we now repose in 
the Members of the Senate and the Mem- 
bers of the House, and I am not prepared 
to make that concession. I think we all 
should be subjected to the same test. To 
be sure, when two-thirds of the States 
make the recommendation that some- 
thing should be done, they want some- 
thing done. But they do not want just 
anything done. I suggest that we should 
require them to meet the same standard 
as is now met by Congress. 

I might make one observation. I have 
here a staff memorandum that shows 
that if we go ahead with the wording of 
the language that is argued by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina and permit a 
constitutional amendment to be sent to 
the States by majority vote, that means 
that the 11 largest States can, in ef- 
fect, send to the States a constitutional 
amendment. 

To suggest that the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana completely fore- 
closes action is not right. I do not want 
to foreclose action. But the Senator from 
Indiana wants a constitutional amend- 
ment. This is not just any old piece 
of legislation. He feels strongly that if 
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we are talking about a constitutional 
amendment—whether it is proposed by 
the House of Representatives or the Sen- 
ate or by a constitutional convention— 
he wants that amendment screened by 
and agreed to by two-thirds of the men 
and women charged with the responsi- 
bility of sending it to the States for 
ratification. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the danger 
that the Senator from Indiana points 
out of a few States obtaining a majority 
on a constitutional amendment is some- 
thing of a constitutional ghost; because 
if they get up something the people do 
not want, it just takes 13 States to veto 
their action. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 
On this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr, BYRD) , the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND) , the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GraveL), the Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Moss), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF), and 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris) 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Ma- 
THIAS) and the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) 
and the Senator from Oregon (Mr. PACK- 
woop) are absent because of death in 
their respective families. 

The Senator from Soutr Dakota (Mr. 
MvunprT) is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
BELLMoN) and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cooper) are detained on of- 
ficial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) and the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower) would each 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 39, as follows: 

[No. 261 Leg.] 


Schweiker 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Symington 
Taft 


Tunney 
Williams 


Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Pong 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Gurney 


Bennett 
Boggs 
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Long 
McClellan 
Roth 


Hansen 
Hatfield 
Hollings 
Hruska Scott 
Jordan, N.C. Smith Weicker 
Jordan, Idaho Sparkman Young 
NOT VOTING—16 

Harris Packwood 

Humphrey Pell 

Mathias Ribicoff 

Miller Tower 

Moss 

Mundt 


So Mr. BayH’s amendment No, 450, as 
modified, was agreed to. 

Mr, BAYH. Mr. President, I move that 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, my vote 
against the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Indiana, Mr. Baru, which 
would require a two-thirds vote of the 
convention in order to propose amend- 
ments was based on the following rea- 
sons: 

From the original Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1787 where a simple majority 
vote was all that was needed in order to 
propose issues in framing our Constitu- 
tion, to the present day it has been clear- 
ly evident in our Nation’s history, there 
is a well established parliamentary pro- 
cedure and principle of law that a major- 
ity vote shall be used unless a document 
such as our Constitution provides other- 
wise. 

Another example is when the House of 
Representatives brings impeachment 
proceedings against an individual by a 
majority vote. However, the Senate, ac- 
cording to the Constitution, must deter- 
mine the guilt or innocence by a two- 
thirds vote. 

In addition, when we look at the fact 
that two-thirds of the States must first 
propose the calling of a Convention and 
three-fourths of the States must ratify 
an amendment before it can be adopted, 
add to the safeguards contained in S. 215 
which say that a convention may vote 
only on the subject or subjects called for 
in the State conventions. 

It seems to me that any basic deviation 
from our history, tradition, or laws 
should not be permitted in matters as 
important as this. If our forefathers were 
allowed to write our Constitution by ma- 
jority votes, so should subsequent con- 
ventions, if called, be allowed to propose 
amendments by a majority vote. 


Spong 
Stennis 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 


Gravel 


PROGRAM 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL). The Senator from Pennsylvania 
is recognized. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the ques- 
tion I am about to ask is of considerable 
importance to all Senators, because it 
refers to a good deal more than the 
pending business. 

Mr. President, I ask the distinguished 
majority leader if he would advise us of 
what decisions he has made with regard 
to further business this week and, if he 
is in a position to do so, with regard 
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to the further business from now until 
adjournment and, perhaps he might 
even give me some indication as to an 
adjournment. One of our distinguished 
predecessors, a distinguished senator by 
the name of Cicero, said that the best 
guessers are the best prophets. So, I call 
on the distinguished majority leader for 
a prophetic statement. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by the 
distinguished minority leader, may I 
say, first, that this matter was discussed 
at the meeting of the Democratic policy 
committee, just concluded. I was in- 
structed by that committee to discuss 
this matter with the distinguished mi- 
nority leader as soon as possible. 

While I should have done this in pri- 
vate, I am glad that the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania has allowed 
me to state in public what I would have 
discussed with him in private. 

Mr. SCOTT. The distinguished ma- 
jority leader knows that we have no 
secrets in any event. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

First, the Senate will adjourn on 
Thursday night, October 21, as was 
agreed to some months ago. It was a 
mistake on my part to schedule a 4-day 
layover, not anticipating that we would 
still be in session at this time. The Sen- 
ate will adjourn its business on Thurs- 
day next and will convene on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday, October 26. 

Mr. SCOTT. At noon? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Perhaps a little 
earlier. 

Beginning next week, the Senator may 
anticipate Saturday sessions and/or 
long evening sessions. 

The purpose will be to expedite as 
much of the business of the first session 
as possible because it is our desire, the 
Senate willing, that we strive to end 
this session between the 15th of next 
month and the Ist of December at the 
latest. 

It is my understanding that the House 
Rules Committee has already laid down 
the dictum that no new matter would 
be considered by that group after the 
lst of October excepting appropriations 
items, procedural matters and those of 
an extraordinary nature, as, for exam- 
ple, the President’s proposal which will 
come down today or tomorrow having 
to do with phase II of the economic 
program. 

In the next 10 days or 2 weeks and 
approximately in this order, it is pro- 
posed that the Senate consider the for- 
eign aid authorization, which should be 
reported tomorrow or Thursday; con- 
sumer legislation, including the war- 
ranty-guaranty measure, the fish in- 
spection proposal, the product safety 
proposal, and the auto inspection cost 
saving measure, the water quality ex- 
tension and the equal employment op- 
portunity amendments. 

Hopefully, all of these matters could 
be reached prior to our consideration of 
the economic tax package. 

Commencing with the week of Novem- 
ber 1, work could be started on these 
economic tax proposals. That would 
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leave the phase II proposals, the voter 
registration and narcotics measures, and 
the two Supreme Court nominees for 
consideration after the economic tax 
package along with all items falling into 
the “if possible” category, such as the 
Okinawa Treaty, which the joint leader- 
ship intends to do its utmost to bring up 
and pass before the first session ends, 
the Consumer Protection Agency, and 
the equal rights amendment. 

I think I should hesitate and make a 
few comments about that matter. If I 
may address the distinguished senior 
Senator from North Carolina, I think it 
is all right to say that I am in receipt of 
a communication from the Senator from 
North Carolina asking that this matter 
not be taken up surreptitiously or too 
expeditiously, but that opportunity be 
given for hearings to be held in the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; and if I get the 
Senator’s inference correctly, it would be 
possible that something would be re- 
ported from that committee around the 
first of the year. 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not believe I would 
be that optimistic. I believe if it goes 
over, it will be reported by the Ist of 
February. I do not believe, with the other 
press of business, we could possibly do it 
sooner. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Could the Senator, 
in order to make it easier for me, make 
it as definite as possible that it will be 
reported the 1st of February so I can— 
so to speak—get some of the ladies off 
my neck? 

Mr. ERVIN. If the Senator will tell me 
when we will recess in November I can 
assure him that if we come back by the 
middle of January it could be reported 
then. What is needed is a meeting of the 
Committee on the Judiciary to pass on 
amendments in committee. I have no de- 
sire to postpone it but I want everyone 
to understand the measure that is going 
to be proposed and several fundamental 
amendments I am going to offer. 

I would be glad to get rid of the bur- 
den because, while I have some support 
among voters, it seems I am the only one 
willing to say that I think the equal 
rights amendment is an “unequal 
wrongs amendment.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, while 
not agreeing with what the Senator said 
at the conclusion of his remarks, I do 
want to say I am delighted to have his 
assurance that this measure will be re- 
ported around the 1st of February at the 
latest. 

I want to state again for the record 
in response to these ladies who have been 
writing in to me and asking why I have 
not called up this bill, that if this bill 
were called up now, it would be subject 
to interminable debate, no other busi- 
ness would be considered, and this debate 
could go on to the end of this session 
blocking every major item that remains, 
including the appropriation’s bills and 
the President’s economy proposals. 

We have this assurance; all of us are 
better off in this respect. The Equal 
Rights Amendment, which I support 
without change, will be brought up at 
that time, and the Senate then will be 
allowed to work its will. I think this is a 
good solution to a vexing question. 
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Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? . 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. I have more than a passing 
interest in this matter, as the Senator 
from Montana knows. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I certainly do. 

Mr. BAYH. Unfortunately, I was just 
off the floor when this matter arose. I 
am interested in finding out from the 
distinguished Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD) when he thinks the 
Senate will be able to debate this pro- 
posal, 

This matter has been before the Sen- 
ate and the Congress in one form or 
another for 48 years. The present 
amendment has been the subject of ex- 
tended debate and the victim of tactics 
designed to kill it in committee. For that 
reason I am particularly eager to ensure 
the promptest consideration by the Sen- 
ate, with due regard of course, for the 
Senate’s other responsibilities. 

In fact, as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments 
which has been considering the Equal 
Rights Amendment, I hope we can act 
before February 1. I have talked to the 
Senator from North Carolina. After an 
extended period earlier this year when 
parliamentary procedure prevented a 
vote on Senate Journal Resolution 8 in 
subcommittee, Senator Ervin has agreed 
to permit the subcommittee to act on the 
bill; such subcommittee and full commit- 
tee action should not take 3 months. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
being helpful in trying to explain the 
situation as it is. It is an impossibility— 
as the Senator knows and as the Senate 
knows—to take up this matter in this ses- 
sion. No one would want to do it more 
than I but we have to face realities. I 
do not want to be faced with the claim 
that I did not bring the bill before the 
Senate. I have the assurance now that it 
will be reported around February 1 and 
the Senate will have a chance to work its 
will at that time, which it would not at 
this moment. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. I want the Recorp to show 
clearly that I am not by any stretch of 
the imagination accusing the Senator of 
delaying in this matter. I have some idea 
of the pressures to which he has been 
subjected. I regret that he has been sub- 
jected to these pressures. 

While Senate Joint Resolution 150 is 
on the calendar, I intend to do all I can 
to get committee action on this proposal, 
and to get that action as soon as possible. 
We will be holding a meeting of the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Amend- 
ments as soon as we are sure we will get 
a quorum. 

Hopefully we can get the amendment 
out of the subcommittee by December 1 
and before the first of the year get it on 
the Calendar. Then, of course, it would be 
up to the leadership to decide when it is 
acted upon. It is my hope that we do not 
get involved in an extended debate, some- 
times called a filibuster, on this issue. I 
hope every Member will be willing to 
stand up and be counted. 
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I appreciate the leadership bringing 
this matter fo our attention. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the Senator. May I point out 
that because of his initiative that mat- 
ter—Senate Joint Resolution 150—was 
placed on the calendar on September 8 
of this year. In other words, it has now 
been on the calendar more than 2 months 
because of the personal interest shown 
by the Senator from Indiana who just 
made his views known strongly, as usual, 
and his feelings on this amendment. I 
must say I agree with him wholeheart- 
edly. 

The five remaining appropriations 
bills—military construction, DOD, for- 
eign aid, the District of Columbia and the 
supplemental—would be worked in from 
time to time as they become available. 
Finally, to be reported by the sine die 
adjournment would be H.R. 1, the wel- 
fare reform, social security package and 
S. 945, the no-fault auto insurance pack- 
age. Both items would thus be available 
at the outset of the second session. 

May I say that these proposals were 
agreed to unanimously by the Democratic 
policy committee. I would hope that the 
distinguished minority leader would find 
it in his heart to give his assent to these 
proposals and that, in return, the Sen- 
ate as a whole would do likewise. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, if the dis- 
tinguished majority leader will yield, two 
or three questions occur to me. First of 
all, did I understand him to say that 
welfare reform will be laid before the 
Senate and made the pending business 
but will not be taken up until the second 
session of the 92d Congress? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. I 
would point out that welfare reform will 
not go into operation, if my memory 
serves me correctly, until January 1, 
1973; but it would be available for 
consideration early next year. 

Mr. SCOTT. But the distinguished ma- 
jority leader would agree with me, I am 
sure, that it is extremely important to 
secure the passage of welfare reform long 
before it goes into operation, because it 
is perhaps the most complex piece of leg- 
islation which we could consider, in its 
application to 50 States and other juris- 
dictions? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; I would agree 
with the distinguished Senator. I real- 
ize that something must be done to beef 
up, to strengthen the welfare program, 
to make it more applicable and seeming- 
ly worthwhile, but I must admit, in all 
candor, that I find it hard to accept a 
$2,400 cash subsistence to be paid to wel- 
fare recipients. While I have not made 
up my mind definitely on that particular 
factor, it has caused me a certain amount 
of concern and consideration. But I will 
do my best to look at it as impartially as 
I can. 

Mr. SCOTT. I was simply stressing the 
importance of the legislation and the 
need for getting it out of the way, because 
the longer it takes, the longer it will be 
before we put any floor whatsoever under 
the people who are disadvantaged. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SCOTT. The distinguished major- 
ity leader has referred to the economic 
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package. I did not hear him specifically 
mention the tax reform or tax revision 
legislation. I take it that it is a part of 
that package, but does the distinguished 
majority leader have a time in mind 
when the tax bill will come up? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Well, on the basis of 
what I can find, commencing the week 
of November 1, work could be started on 
the economic tax proposals that will be 
reported from the Committee on Finance 
because I understand the committee will 
report legislation in this area by that 
time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, no; hearings on the 
economic package are to start before 
our committee on November 1. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, work would be 
started then. I believe the Senator from 
Alabama is referring to the phase II pro- 
posals. After the tax proposals are com- 
pleted, we would hope the legislative 
package on phase II would be before us. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think the hearings 
would take 2 days, and then perhaps a 
couple of days of executive sessions. 

Mr. SCOTT. I understand the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Alabama 
has just introduced the bill or bills which 
are necessary to implement phase II of 
the President’s economic plan. I take it 
that is what the Senator had in mind. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Two other matters: I note 
that the confirmation of Supreme Court 
nominees appears to be late; down in the 
line. Of course, we do not have them up 
here. On the assumption that they will 
come up in the next 7 or 8 days, could 
the distinguished majority leader give 
us any assurance of expediting those 
nominations, because the Court is func- 
tioning with only seven members, and 
I have heard from members of the Court 
who say, “Please help us to fill this bench 
as soon as you can?” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say I am 
aware of the absence of two members 
from the Supreme Court and the need to 
fill those vacancies, and I want to assure 
the distinguished minority leader that, 
as far as the Senator from Montana is 
concerned, he will do everything he can, 
jointly with him, to bring up these nom- 
inations as quickly as possible once they 
are reported out of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The Senator knows we cannot 
do anything until then. 

Mr. SCOTT. I greatly appreciate that 
assurance. 

I believe the distinguished majority 
leader has not yet said what the business 
will be for the rest of the week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. We have three bank 
bills. We ought to have the conference 
report on the military construction bill. 
We hope that, if the foreign aid bill gets 
reported out of the committee on time, 
we can turn our attention to it. 

It has just been called to my attention 
that there are two other conference re- 
ports, one on H.R. 8629, the manpower 
for heaith professions, and on H.R. 8630, 
training of nurses, which may well be 
available for consideration today. Also 
it is hoped that later in the week, the 
conference report on the OEO extension 
will be ready for action. 
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Mr. SCOTT. I thank the distinguished 
majority leader. 

I might add that one of the purposes 
of this colloquy is to make clear that we 
are not—— 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It has just come to 
my attention that two of the conference 
reports which I have just mentioned, 
manpower for health professions and 
training of nurses, are on the floor and 
are now ready to be taken up. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am glad to hear it. 

As I was saying, the purpose of this 
colloquy, besides informing our col- 
leagues, is to establish a record of what 
we intend to do, so the White House may 
be apprised, in case there are any emer- 
gencies or unexpected matters of leg- 
islation which might properly find their 
way to the Senate, recognizing that 
measures which would take an indefinite 
period of time might necessarily have to 
go over. The majority leader and I both 
understand how that is. 

I would like to conclude by a plea to 
all Senators. The majority leader and I 
had intended, in a joint letter, and I will 
do it now, to plead with all Senators to 
cooperate with us and give us their best 
assistance so that we can give them a 
chance to be home with their families, 
hopefully for the Thanksgiving turkey, 
and if not, for the Christmas goose or 
turkey, as the case may be, I am a strong 
advocate of Senators having a chance to 
see their families. If they want to stop 
seeing us and seeing more of their fami- 
lies, they might forego the opportunity 
for occasional favorable notice on the 
front page. To the degree that we can 
restrain and discipline ourselves—and 
we are all sinners here—I believe we can 
expedite the business of the Senate. 

I had one minor statement to make, 
which I make while the present Senator 
is presiding. I understand an elephant 
has been located, and after the long trek 
from, I believe, Richmond, the two Sen- 
ators from Pennsylvania will look for- 
ward to riding this elephant on the Cap- 
itol Plaza, at the expense of the two 
Senators from Maryland. We are going 
to provide the fuel for the elephant, with 
very large sacks of peanuts. This is, of 
course, in celebration of the well-de- 
served victory of the Pittsburgh Pirates 
over the Baltimore Orioles. 

This may be the last light note that 
I will be allowed for sometime. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL). The Chair takes note of the com- 
ments of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
apropos what was just said about the at- 
tendance of Senators being desired, Iam 
delighted that the distinguished minority 
leader said the plea applied to all of us, 
and that no particular group was singled 
out for distinction. I do want to join the 
distinguished minority leader in asking 
Senators, if possible, to cancel all their 
engagements from now on out, to be pre- 
pared to work late in the evening begin- 
ning next week, to be prepared to work 
Saturdays if need be. 

If we will work together on this basis, 
I think we stand a reasonably good 
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chance of completing the schedule which 
has been outlined. So, with that joyous 
reminder, I will now resume my seat. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, as minority 
leader, wants it to be known that he will 
geep his office open at all hours as long 
as the Senate is in session for the benefit 
of any beleaguered Senators who wish to 
come in for consultation. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, after 
listening to his exchange with the ma- 
jority leader, I was wondering if I could 
inquire of the distinguished minority 
leader whether he had any idea when the 
nominations might be coming up. It is 
something I am interested in, of course, 
as a member of the Judiciary Committee. 
After hearing the exchange, I was won- 
dering if the minority leader could give 
us any information in that regard. I 
think he was justified in pointing out the 
kind of dilemma the seven Justices are 
confronted with, and I would certainly 
support the majority leader in hoping 
that the Judiciary Committee could ex- 
peditiously act on the nominations and 
that we could have a very early con- 
sideration of those nominations. 

Is the distinguished minority leader 
able to give us any indication as to when 
the nominations will be coming up? 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts. As a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I have not yet commented on the quali- 
fication or disqualification of any names 
which are rumored. I think that would 
be premature, and I would not recom- 
mend it, because there are a number of 
names under consideration. But it is my 
best judgment that nominations for the 
two vacancies should come up here, as I 
said, in the next 7 or 8 days. It could 
be 10 days. But I hope it will be in the 
earlier part of that time, and I do think 
it is important that all of us cooperate 
in expediting the hearings before the 
Judiciary Committee and the action on 
the Senate floor. 

If I have more specific information 
later, I shall be glad to advise the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator allow me to interject one 
further point? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
the intention of the joint leadership, 
from time to time, to seek unanimous- 
consent agreements relative to various 
items of legislation. We do not intend to 
forestall any Senator who wishes to de- 
liberate on questions before this body. 
We do not intend, at least in the begin- 
ning, to seek a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment on the military procurement ap- 
propriations bill. But we would hope on 
other matters, with the consent of the 
Senate, to be able to expedite business 
through arriving at mutually acceptable 
unanimous-consent agreements, with the 
proviso that no Senator will be fore- 
closed from saying what he wants to, 
but only in the hope that we may be able 
to achieve reasonable success in meet- 
ing the deadline which the joint leader- 
ship has announced. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, is it under- 
stood that when a Senator, either ma- 
jority or minority, records himself as 
being interested in the bill, that Senator 
will be consulted before unanimous con- 
sent is requested? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, I think that is 
fair enough; but we would hope that 
when those questions come up, the Sen- 
ator in question would be on the floor 
or close to the floor, so he could be sum- 
moned quickly. 

Mr. JAVITS. Well, could he be advised 
in advance, whether he is close to the 
floor or not? He could tell his people on 
the phone to get another Senator to 
object. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Oh, yes. I was just 
expressing the hope that he would not 
be too far away, so that we could discuss 
it with him. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the majority 
leader. 


COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH MAN- 
POWER TRAINING ACT OF 197i— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 8629) to amend 
title VII of the Public Health Service 
Act to provide increased manpower for 
the health professions, and for other pur- 
poses, known as the Comprehensive 
Health Manpower Training Act of 1971. 

I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL). Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report, which 
reads as follows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (S. Repr. No. 398) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8629) to amend title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act to provide increased 
manpower for the health professions, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: in lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE VII 
OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
ACT 

SHORT TITLE; REFERENCES TO ACT 

Sec. 101. (a) This title may be cited as the 
“Comprehensive Health Manpower Training 
Act of 1971". 

(b) Whenever in this title an amend- 
ment or repeal is expressed in terms of an 
amendment to, or repeal of, a section or 
other provision, the reference shall be con- 
sidered to be made to a section or other pro- 
vision of the Public Health Service Act. 


GRANTS AND LOAN GUARANTEES FOR CONSTRUC- 
TION OF TEACHING FACILITIES FOR MEDICAL, 
DENTAL, AND OTHER HEALTH PROFESSIONS 
PERSONNEL; EXTENSION OF PART A 
Sec. 102. (a) AUTHORIZATION LEvEL.—Sec- 

tion 720 (42 U.S.C. 293) is amended to read 

as follows: 
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“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 720. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated $225,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, $250,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and $275,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974, for grants under part A of this title for 
construction of health research facilities and 
for grants to assist in the construction of 
teaching facilities for the training of physi- 
cians, dentists, pharmacists, optometrists, po- 
diatrists, veterinarians, and professional pub- 
lic health personnel.” 

(b) FEDERAL SHARE.— 

(1) Clause (A) of section 722(a)(1) (42 
U.S.C. 293b(a)(1)) is amended (A) by in- 
serting “(i)” immediately before “for a proj- 
ect", (B) by striking out “and in the case of 
a grant” and inserting in lieu thereof “(ii)”, 
(C) by inserting “and (iii) for a project for 
major remodeling or renovation of an exist- 
ing facility where such project is required to 
meet an increase in student enrollment,” 
immediately before “such amount”, and (D) 
by striking out “6634 per centum” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “80 per centum”. 

(2) Clause (B) of such section is amended 
(A) by striking out “6634 per centum” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “80 per centum", 
(B) by striking out “50 per centum” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “70 per centum", and 
(C) by inserting after “unusual circum- 
stances” the following: “(such as a school 
located in a geographical area of the United 
States with a critical shortage of health pro- 
fession manpower)”. 

(c) FACILITIES INCLUDED.— 

(1) Section 724(1)(A) (42 U.S.C. 293d (1) 
(A)) is amended by inserting “the acquisi- 
tion,” before “remodeling”. 

(2) Section 724 is amended by striking out 
paragraph (5) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“(5) The term ‘teaching facilities’ means 
areas dedicated for use by students, faculty, 
or administrative or maintenance personnel 
for clinical purposes, research activities, li- 
braries, classrooms, offices, aucitoriums, din- 
ing areas, student activities, or other related 
purposes necessary for, and appropriate to, 
the conduct of comprehensive programs of 
education. Such term includes interim fa- 
cilities but does not include off-site im- 
provements or living quarters. 

“(6) The term ‘interim facilities’ means 
teaching facilities designed to provide teach- 
ing space on a short-term (less than ten 
years) basis while facilities of a more perma- 
nent nature are being planned and con- 
structed.” 

(3) Section 724(4) is amended (A) by 
striking out “doctor of pharmacy” and in- 
serting “an equivalent degree”, and (B) by 
striking out “doctor of surgical chiropody” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “an equivalent 
degree”. 

(4) Section 724 is further amended by 
striking out the semicolon at the end of 
paragraphs (1) and (2) and inserting in lieu 
thereof a period and by striking out “; and” 
at the end of paragraph (4) and inserting 
in lieu thereof a period. 

(5) Section 723 (42 U.S.C. 293c) is amended 
by inserting “(or in the case of interim facili- 
ties, within such shorter period as the Secre- 
tary shall by regulation prescribe)” immedi- 
ately after “twenty years”. 

(d) Loan GUARANTEES AND INTEREST SuB- 
sipres.—Part B is amended by adding after 
section 728 (42 U.S.C. 293h) the following 
new section: 


“LOAN GUARANTEES AND INTEREST SUBSIDIES 


“Sec. 729. (a) To assist nonprofit private 
entities to carry out approved construction 
projects for teaching facilities, the Secre- 
tary may, during the period beginning July 
1, 1971, and ending with the close of June 30, 
1974, guarantee (in accordance with this sec- 
tion and subject to subsection (f)) to any 
non-Federal lender which makes a loan to 
such an entity for such a project payment 
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when due of the principal of and interest on 
such loan if such entity is eligible (as deter- 
mined under regulations of the Secretary) for 
a grant under this part for such project. The 
Secretary may make commitments, on behalf 
of the United States, to make such loan 
guarantees prior to the making of such 
loans. No such loan guarantee (1) may, ex- 
cept under such special circumstances and 
under such conditions as are prescribed by 
regulations, apply to any amount which, 
when added to any grant under this part or 
any other law of the United States, exceeds 
90 per centum of the cost of construction of 
the project, or (2) may apply to more than 
90 per centum of the loss of principal of and 
interest on the loan. 

“(b) In the case of any nonprofit private 
entity which is eligible (as determined un- 
der regulations of the Secretary) for a grant 
under this part to assist 13 in carrying out 
an approved construction project for teach- 
ing facilities after June 30, 1971, and to 
whom a loan has been made by a non-Federal 
lender to assist it in carrying out such proj- 
ect, the Secretary, during the period begin- 
ning July 1, 1971, and ending with the close 
of June 30, 1974, may, subject to subsection 
(f), pay to the holder of such loan (and for 
and on behalf of the entity which received 
such loan) amounts sufficient to reduce by 
not to exceed 3 per centum per annum the 
net effective interest rate otherwise payable 
on such loan. 

“(c) A loan guarantee or interest sub- 
sidy payment may be made under this sec- 
tion only upon an application (submitted 
in such manner and containing such infor- 
mation as the Secretary may by regula- 
tions require) approved by the Secretary. 
The Secretary may not approve an applica- 
tion for a loan guarantee or interest sub- 
sidy payment unless he determines that the 
terms, conditions, security (if any), and 
schedule and amount of repayments with 
respect to the loan are sufficient to protect 
the financial interests of the United States 
and are otherwise reasonable, including a 
determination that the rate of interest does 
not exceed such per centum per annum on 
the principal obligation outstanding as the 
Secretary determines to be reasonable, tak- 
ing into account the range of interest rates 
prevailing in the private market for similar 
loans and the risks assumed by the United 
States. The Secretary may not approve an 
application for a loan guarantee, unless he 
determines that the loan would not be avail- 
able on reasonable terms and conditions 
without the guarantee under this section. 

“(d)(1) The United States shall be en- 
titled to recover from the applicant for a 
loan guarantee under this section the 
amount of any payment made pursuant to 
such guarantee, unless the Secretary for 
good cause waives such right of recovery; 
and, upon making any such payment, the 
United States shall be subrogated to all of 
the rights of the recipient of the payments 
with respect to which the guarantee was 
made. 

“(2) To the extent permitted by para- 
graph (3), any terms and conditions ap- 
plicable to a loan guarantee under this sec- 
tion may be modified by the Secretary to 
the extent he determines it to be consistent 
with the financial interest of the United 
States. 

“(3) Any loan guarantee made by the 
Secretary pursuant to this section shall be 
incontestable in the hands of an applicant 
on whose behalf such guarantee is made, 
and as to any person who makes or con- 
tracts to make a loan to such applicant in 
reliance thereon, except for fraud or mis- 
representation on the part of such appli- 
cant or such other person. 

“(e) There is established in the Treasury 
a loan guarantee and interest subsidy fund 
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(hereinafter in this subsection referred to as 
the ‘fund’) which shall be available to the 
Secretary without fiscal year limitation, in 
such amounts as may be specified from time 
to time in appropriation Acts, (1) to enable 
him to discharge his responsibilities under 
guarantees issued by him under this section, 
and (2) for interest subsidy payments au- 
thorized by this section. There are authorized 
to be appropriated from time to time such 
amounts as may be necessary to provide the 
sums required for the fund; except that the 
amount appropriated for interest subsidy 
payments may not exceed $8,000,000 in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, $16,000,000 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and 
$24,000,000 in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974. There shall also be deposited in the 
fund amounts received by the Secretary or 
other property or assets derived by him from 
his operations under this section, including 
any money derived from the sale of assets. 
If at any time the sums in the fund are in- 
sufficient to enable the Secretary to discharge 
his responsibilities under guarantees issued 
by him under this section or to make inter- 
est subsidy payments authorized by this sec- 
tion, he is authorized to issue to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury notes or other obli- 
gations in such forms and denominations, 
bearing such maturities, and subject to such 
terms and conditions, as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, but only in such 
amounts as may be specified from time to 
time in appropriation Acts. Such notes or 
other obligations shall bear interest at a 
rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, taking into consideration the cur- 
rent average market yield on outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
of comparable maturities during the month 
preceding the issuance of the notes or other 
obligations, The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall purchase any notes and other obliga- 
tions issued hereunder and for that purpose 
he may use as a public debt transaction the 
proceeds from the sale of any securities issue 
under the Second Liberty Bond Act, and the 
purposes for which the securities may be 
issued under that Act are extended to in- 
clude any purchase of such notes and obli- 
gations. The Secretary of the Treasury may 
at any time sell any of the notes or other 
obligations acquired by him under this sub- 
section. All redemptions, purchases, and sale 
by the Secretary of the Treasury of such 
notes or other obligations shall be treated 
as public debt transactions of the United 
States. Sums borrowed under this subsec- 
tion shall be deposited in the fund and re- 
demption of such notes and obligations shall 
be mide by the Secretary from the fund. 

“(f) (1) The cumulative total of the prin- 
cipal of the loans outstanding at any time 
with respect to which guarantees have been 
issued under this section may not exceed such 
limitations as may be specified in appropria- 
tion Acts. 

“(2) In any fiscal year no loan guarantee 
may be made under subsection (a) and no 
agreement to make interest subsidy payments 
may be entered Into under subsection (b) if 
the making of such guarantee or the enter- 
ing Into of such agreement would cause the 
cumulative total of— 

“(A) the principal of the loans guaranteed 
under subsection (a) in such fiscal year, and 

“(B) the principal of the loans for which 
no guarantee has been made under subsec- 
tion (a) and with respect to which an agree- 
ment to make interest subsidy payments is 
entered into under subsection (b) in such 
fiscal year, 
to exceed the amount of grant funds obli- 
gated under this part in such fiscal year; 
except that this paragraph shall not apply if 
the amount of grant funds obligated under 
this part in such fiscal year equals the sums 
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appropriated for such fiscal year under sec- 
tion 720. 

“(g) The Secretary, with the consent of the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, may obtain from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development such assist- 
ance with respect to the administration of 
this section as will promote efficiency and 
economy thereof.” 

(¢) SPECIAL CONSIDERATION FOR CERTAIN 
Prosects.—Section 721 (42 U.S.C. 293a) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(e) In the case of applications to aid in 
the construction of new schools of medicine, 
osteopathy, or dentistry, the Secretary shall 
give special consideration to those applica- 
tions which contain or are reasonably sup- 
ported by assurances that, because of the use, 
that will be made of existing facilities (in- 
cluding Federal medical or dental facilities), 
the school will be able to accelerate the date 
on which it will begin its teaching program.” 

(f) ELIGIBLE APPLICANTS.— 

(1) COMBINATIONS.—Section 721 (b) (1) 
(42 U.S.C. 293a(b)(1)) is amended by in- 
serting a comma before “and (B)” and by 
inserting before the perlod at the end the 
following: “, or (C) any combination of 
schools which are described in clause (A) 
and which meet the requirements of clause 
(B)”. 

(2) AFFILIATED HOSPITALS AND OUTPATIENT 
PACILITIES.— 

(A) Paragraphs (2) and (3) of section 
721(b) (42 U.S.C. 293a(b)) are amended 
to read as follows: 

“(2) Notwithstanding paragraph (1), in 
the case of an affiliated hospital or afili- 
ated outpatient facility, an application 
which is approved by the school of medi- 
cine, osteopathy, or dentistry with which 
the hospital or outpatient facility is afili- 
ated and which otherwise complies with the 
requirements of this part may be filed by 
any public or other nonprofit agency quali- 
fied to file an application under section 605. 

“(3) In the case of any application, 
whether filed by a school or, in the case of 
an affiliated hospital or affiliated outpatient 
facility, by any other public or other non- 
profit agency, for a grant under this part to 
assist in the construction of a hospital or 
outpatient facility, as defined in section 
645— 

“(A) if the hospital or outpatient facil- 
ity is needed in connection with a new 
school, only that portion of the project to 
construct the hospital or outpatient facility 
which the Secretary determines to be rea- 
sonably attributable to the need of such 
school for the facility for teaching purposes. 

“(B) if the construction is in connection 
with expansion of the training capacity of 
an existing school, only that portion of the 
project to construct the hospital or outpa- 
tient facility which the Secretary deter- 
mines to be reasonably attributable to the 
need of such school for the facility in or- 
der to expand its training capacity, or 

“(C) if the construction is in connection 
with renovation or rehabilitation of a hos- 
pital or outpatient facility used by an exist- 
ing school, only that portion of the project 
which the Secretary determines to be rea- 
sonably attributable to the need of such 
school for the hospital or outpatient facility 
in order to prevent curtailment of enroll- 
ment or quality of training of the school or 
to meet an increase in student enrollment, 
shall be regarded as the project with respect 
to which payments may be made under sec- 
tion 722.” 

(B) Section 724(3) (42 U.S.C. 293d(3)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) The term ‘affiliated hospital or af- 
filiated outpatient facility’ means a hospital 
or outpatient facility, as defined in section 
645, which is not owned by, but is affiliated 
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(to the extent and in the manner deter- 
mined in accordance with regulations) with, 
a school of medicine, osteopathy, or den- 
tistry which meets the eligibility conditions 
set forth in section 721(b) (1).”. 

(C) Section 723(a) (42 U.S.C. 293e¢(a)) 
is amended by inserting “or outpatient fa- 
cility” after “hospital”. 

(g) CONSIDERATION OF CERTAIN PROJECTS 
BY SECTION 314 PLANNING AGENCIES—Sec- 
tion 721(c) (42 U.S.C. 293a(c)) is amended 
(1) by striking out “and” at the end of 
paragraph (5), (2) by striking out the period 
at the end of paragraph (6) and inserting 
in lieu thereof “; and”, and (3) by adding 
after paragraph (6) the following new para- 
graph: 

“(7) in the case of an application for a 
project for the construction of a facility in- 
tended, at least in part, for the provision of 
health services, an opportunity has teen 
provided for comment on the project by 
(A) the State agency administering or super- 
vising the administration of the State plan 
approved under section 314(a), and (B) the 
public or nonprofit private agency or or- 
ganization responsible for the plan or plans 
referred to in section 314(b) and covering 
the area in which such project is to be lo- 
cated or if there is no such agency, such 
other public or nonprofit private agency or 
organization (if any) as performs, as de- 
termined in accordance with criteria of the 
Secretary, similar functions.” 

(h) ENROLLMENT IncREASE.— 

(1) Section 721(c)(2) (42 U.S.C. 293a(c) 
(2) ) is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentence: “If a school ap- 
plies for a grant in a fiscal year for a con- 
struction project to expand its training ca- 
pacity and if under paragraph (2) of section 
770(f) the school is not required to meet in 
such fiscal year the enrollment increase pre- 
scribed by such section because of limitations 
of physical facilities, the Secretary, after con- 
sultation with the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Health Professions Education, may 
waive (in whole or in part) the enrollment 
increase prescribed by clause (D) of the pre- 
ceding sentence if the application for such 
construction project contains or is supported 
by reasonable assurances satisfactory to the 
Secretary that the number of first-year stu- 
dents enrolled at such school during the first 
full school year after the completion of such 
project and for each of the next nine 
school years thereafter will be not less 
than the number of first-year students 
that such school would be required to en- 
roll under section 770(f) (without regard 
to paragraph (2) thereof) for a grant under 
section 770(a).” 

(2) Section 721(c) (2) is further amended 
by striking out “section 771(b)"” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “section 770(f)”. 

(i) TECHNICAL AssisTance.—Section 728 (42 
U.S.C. 293h) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

“Sec. 728. The Secretary may provide tech- 
nical assistance (1) to applicants under this 
part and other public or nonprofit private 
schools, agencles, organizations, and institu- 
tions, and combinations thereof, in design- 
ing and planning the construction of any 
facility for which financial assistance may be 
provided under this part, and (2) to State 
or interstate planning agencies established 
to plan programs for relieving shortages of 
training capacity for health personnel.” 

(j) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 723(a) (42 U.S.C. 293c(a)) is 
amended by striking out “625” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “605”, 

(2) Section 721(c)(3) (42 U.S.C. 293a(c) 
(3)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(3) (A) in the case of an application for 
a grant to assist in the construction of new 
teaching facilities, such application is for aid 
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in the construction of a new school of medi- 
cine, osteopathy, dentistry, pharmacy, op- 
tometry, podiatry, veterinary medicine, or 
public health, or construction which will ex- 
pand the training capacity of an existing 
school of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, 
pharmacy, optometry, podiatry, veterinary 
medicine, or public health, or (B) in the case 
of an application for a grant to assist in the 
replacement or rehabilitation of existing 
teaching facilities, such application is for 
aid in construction which will replace or re- 
habilitate facilities of, or used by, an existing 
school of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, 
pharmacy, optometry, podiatry, veterinary 
medicine, or public health, which facilities 
either are so obsolete as to require the school 
to curtail substantially either its enrollment 
or the quality of the training provided (and, 
for purposes of this part, expansion or cur- 
tailment of capacity for continuing educa- 
tion shall also be considered expansion and 
curtailment, respectively, of training capac- 
ity) or are required to meet an increase in 
student enrollment;” 

(3) Section 721(c)(6) (42 U.S.C. 293a(c) 
(6)) is amended by striking out “which is 
a hospital or diagnostic or treatment center, 
as defined in section 631" and inserting in 
lieu thereof “which is a hospital or out- 
patient facility, as defined in section 645”, 

(4) Section 722(d) (42 U.S.C. 293(d)) is 
amended by striking out “or for medical li- 
brary purposes (within the meaning of part I 
of title III)” and inserting in lieu thereof “or 
for medical library purposes (within the 
meaning of part J of title III)". 

(5) Section 723 (42 U.S.C. 293c) is amended 
by inserting “or” at the end of paragraph (b). 

(6) The heading for part B of title VII is 
amended by inserting “AND LOAN GUARANTEES 
AND INTEREST Sussipres’’ immediately after 
“GRANTS”. 

(7) (A) Part B (other than section 727 
thereof) of title VII is amended by striking 
out “Surgeon General” each place it occurs 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

(B) Section 722(b) (42 U.S.C. 293b(b)) is 
amended by striking out “Surgeon General’s” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary's”; 
section 727(a) (42 U.S.C, 2938g(a)) is amended 
by striking out “The Surgeon General, after 
consultation with the Council and with the 
approval of the Secretary” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “The Secretary, after consulta- 
tion with the Council”; and section 727(b) 
(42 U.S.C. 2938g(b)) is amended by striking 
out “The Surgeon General is authorized to 
make, with the approval of the Secretary” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “The Secretary 
may make”. 

(k) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS TO PART A— 

(1) Section 705(a) (42 U.S.C. 292d(a)) is 
amended t» read as follows: 

“Sec. 705. (a) The Secretary may from time 
to time set dates (not earlier than in the 
fiscal year preceding the year for which a 
grant is sought) by which applications for 
grants under this part for any fiscal year 
must be filed.” 

(2)(A) Part A of title VII (other than 
sections 703(a) and 709 thereof) is amended 
by striking out “Surgeon General” each place 
it occurs and inserting in lieu thereof “Sec- 
retary”. 

(B) Section 706(b) (42 U.S.C. 292e(b)) is 
amended by striking out “Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s” and inserting in lieu thereof “Secre- 
tary’s”. 

(C) Section 709(a) (42 U.S.C. 292h(a)) is 
amended by striking out “Surgeon General, 
after consultation with the Council and with 
the approval of the Secretary,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Secretary”; and section 709 
(b) (42 U.S.C. 292h(b)) is amended by strik- 
ing out “Surgeon General is authorized to 
make, with the approval of the Secretary,” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary ma: 
make”, 
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GRANTS AND CONTRACTS TO IMPROVE THE QUAL- 
ITY OF SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE, OSTEOPATHY, 
DENTISTRY, VETERINARY MEDICINE, OPTOME- 
TRY, PHARMACY, AND PODIATRY; HEALTH 
MANPOWER EDUCATION INITIATIVE AWARDS 
Sec. 104. (a) Caprratron, SPECIAL PROJECT, 

AND OTHER GRANT AND CONTRACT PRoGRAMS.— 

Part E of title VII is amended to read as 

follows: 

“PART E—GRANTS AND CONTRACTS TO IMPROVE 
THE QUALITY OF SCHOOLS OF MEDICINE, 
OSTEOPATHY, DENTISTRY, VETERINARY MEDI- 
CINE, OPTOMETRY, PHARMACY, AND PODI- 
TRY; HEALTH MANPOWER EDUCATION INTTIA- 
TIVE AWARDS 


“CAPITATION GRANTS 


“Sec. 770. (a) Grant CompuTraTion.—The 
Secretary shall make annual grants to schools 
of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, optometry, pharmacy, and podiatry 
for the support of the education programs of 
such schools. The amount of the annual grant 
to each such school with an approved ap- 
plication shall be computed for each fiscal 
year as follows: 

“(1) Each school of medicine (other than 
a two-year school of medicine), osteopathy, 
and dentistry shall receive— 

“(A) in the case of full-time students en- 
rolled in such school in such year in a train- 
ing program which is more than three years, 
$2,500 for each such first-, second-, and 
third-year student and $4,000 for each such 
student who will graduate from such school 
in such year; 

“(B) in the case of full-time students en- 
rolled in such school in such year in a train- 
ing program which is not more than three 
years, $2,500 for each such student enrolled 
and $6,000 for each such student who will 
graduate from such school in such year; 

“(C) in the case of full-time students en- 
rolled in such school in such year in a 
training program which is designed to permit 
such students to complete, within six years 
after completing secondary school, the re- 
quirements for the degree of doctor of medi- 
cine, $2,500 for each such student enrolled in 
such year in the last three years of such pro- 
gram and $6,000 for each such student who 
will graduate from such school in such year, 
and for purposes of subsections (d) and (f), 
a student enrolled in the first year of the 
last three years of such school’s medical 
training program shall be considered & first- 
year student. 

“(D) $1,000 for each student who is en- 
rolled in such year on a full-time basis in a 
program of such school for the training of 
i need assistants or dental therapists; 
an 

“(E) $1,000 for each enrollment bonus 
student (as determined under subsection 
(d)) enrolled in such school in such year. 

“(2) Each two-year school of medicine 
shall receive (A) $2,500 for each full-time 
student enrolled in such school in such year 
in the last two years of the training program 
of such school; (B) $1,000 for each enroll- 
ment bonus student enrolled in such school 
in such year in such last two years; and (C) 
$1,000 for each student who is enrolled in 
such year on a full-time basis in a program 
of such school for the training of physicians’ 
assistants. For purposes of subsections (d) 
and (f), a student enrolled in the first year 
of the last two years of such school’s medical 
training program shall be considered a first- 
year student. 

“(3) Each school of veterinary medicine 
shall receive $1,750 for each full-time stu- 
dent, and $700 for each enrollment bonus 
student, enrolled in such school in such 
year. 

“(4) Each school of optometry shall receive 
$800 for each full-time student, and $320 for 
each enrollment bonus student, enrolled in 
such school in such year. 
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“(5) Each school of pharmacy (other than 
a school of pharmacy with a course of study 
of more than four years) shall receive $800 
for each full-time student, and $320 for each 
enrollment bonus student, enrolled in such 
school in such year. Each school of pharmacy 
with a course of study of more than four 
years shall receive $800 for each full-time 
student enrolled in the last four years of 
such school and $320 for each enrollment 
bonus student enrolled in the last four years 
of such school. For purposes of subsections 
(d) and (f), a student enrolled in the first 
year of the last four years of such school 
shall be considered a first-year student. 

“(6) Each school of podiatry shall receive 
$800 for each full-time student, and $320 for 
each enrollment bonus student, enrolled in 
such school in such year. 


That part of a grant to any school which is 
computed under this subsection on the num- 
ber of enrollment bonus students enrolled in 
such school may not exceed $150,000 for each 
class in which such students are enrolled. 

“(b) SMALL MEDICAL, OSTEOPATHIC, AND 
DENTAL ScHoots.—If the first fiscal year (be- 
ginning after June 30, 1971) in which any 
school of medicine, osteopathy, or dentistry 
receives a grant under subsection (a) is a 
fiscal year in which the number of first-year 
students enrolled in such school is not more 
than 50, then, in such year, and in the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year, the amount of the grant 
payable to such school under subsection (a) 
shall be increased by $50,000. 

“(c) APPORTIONMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
If the total of the grants to be made under 
this section for any fiscal year— 

“(1) to schools of medicine, osteopathy, and 
dentistry with approved applications exceeds 
the amounts appropriated under subsection 
(j) (1) for such grants, or 

“(2) to schools of veterinary medicine, 
optometry, pharmacy, and podiatry with ap- 
proved applications exceeds the amounts ap- 
propriated under subsection (j) (2) for such 
grants, 
the amount of the grant for that fiscal year 
to each euch school shall be an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the amount de- 
termined for the school for that fiscal year 
under the applicable provisions of subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) as the total of the 
amounts appropriated for that year under 
subsection (j) (1) or (j) (2), as the case may 
be, bears to the amount required to make 
grants in accordance with subsections (a) 
and (b) to each school referred to in clause 
(1) or (2), as the case may be. 

“(d) ENROLLMENT Bonus Srupent DE- 
FINED.—For purposes of subsection (a,, a full- 
time student enrolled for any schoo! year in 
a school of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine, optometry, pharmacy, or 
podiatry (other than a student enrolled in 
a program of such school for the training of 
physician's assistants or dental therapists and 
a student for whom a grant is made under 
section 771) shall be considered to be an en- 
rollment bonus student if— 

(1) he enrolled in such school as a first- 
year student for a school year beginning after 
June 30, 1971; and 

“(2) the size of the class of first-year-stu- 

dents which enrolled in such school for 
such school year met the applicable require- 
ment of subsection (e)(1)(A) or (e) (2) (A), 
and the application of such school for a 
grant under this section for the fiscal year in 
which such school year began met the ap- 
plicable requirement of subsection (e) (1) (B) 
or (e) (2) (B). 
Any student who is considered to be an en- 
rolilment bonus student for the school year 
for which he enrolled as a first-year student 
in a school shall be considered to be an enroll- 
ment bonus student for each school year 
thereafter for which he is enrolled in such 
school, 
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“(e) Crass SIZE AND APPLICATION REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR BONUS ENROLLMENT STUDENTS.— 

“(1) SCHOOL YEAR 1971—1972.—If the school 
year for which a class enrolled as a class of 
first-year students in a school was the first 
school year beginning after June 30, 1971— 

“(A) the number of students who enrolled 
in such class for such school year must ex- 
ceed the number of first-year students who 
enrolled in such school for the preceding 
school year by 5 per centum of such number 
or by five students, whichever is greater; and 

“(B) the application of such school for 
& grant under this section in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, must contain or 
be supported by reasonable assurances that, 
for the first school year beginning after June 
30, 1972 and for each school year thereafter, 
the number of students enrolled in such 
school as a class of first-year students will not 
be less than a number equal to the sum of— 

“(i) the minimum enrollment of first- 
year students required under subparagraph 
(A); and 

“(ii) 10 per centum of the number of 
first-year students enrolled for the first 
school year beginning after June 30, 1970, 
if such number was not more than 100, or, 
if such number was more than 100, 5 per 
centum of such number or ten students, 
whichever is greater. 

“(2) SCHOOL YEARS AFTER SCHOOL YEAR 
1971—1972.—-If the school year for which a 
class enrolled as a class of first-year stu- 
dents in a school was any school year be- 
ginning after June 30, 1972— 

“(A) the number of students who en- 
rolled in such class for such school year— 

“(i) if such school has not previously re- 
ceived a grant for bonus enrollment students, 
must be not less than the sum of (I) the 
minimum number of first-year students 
which such school is required pursuant to 
subsection (f) (or would be required pur- 
suant to subsection (f) except for paragraph 
(2) thereof) to enroll for such school year, 
and (II) 5 per centum of that number or 
five students, whichever is greater; or 

“(ii) if such school has previously quali- 
fied for a bonus enrollment grant under this 
section, must be not less than the sum of 
(I) the minimum number of students which 
such school was required, pursuant to para- 
graph (1) (B) or (2)(B) (as the case may be), 
to assure the Secretary would be enrolled for 
such school year, and (II) 5 per centum of 
that number of five students, whichever is 
greater; anc 

“(B) the application of such school for a 
grant under this section for the fiscal year 
in which such school year begins contains 
or is supported by reasonable assurances that, 
for the first school year beginning after the 
close of such fiscal year and for each fiscal 
year thereafter, the number of students en- 
rolled in such school as a class of first-year 
students will not be less than the minimum 
number of students such school was required 
under subparagraph (A) to enroll as first- 
year students. 

“(f) MAINTENANCE OF EFFORT AND ENROLL- 
MENT INCREASE REQUIREMENTS.— 

“(1) The Secretary shall not make a grant 
under this section to any school in a fiscal 
year after June 30, 1971, unless 
the application for such grant contains or 
is supported by reasonable assurances satis- 
factory to the Secretary— 

“(A) that for the first school year begin- 
ning after the close of the fiscal year in which 
such grant is first made and for each school 
year thereafter during which such a grant 
is made the first-year enrollment of full-time 
students in such school will exceed the num- 
ber of such students enrolled in the school 
year beginning during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971— 

“(i) by 10 per centum of such number if 
such number was not more than 100, or 

“(ii) by 5 per centum of such number, or 
10 students, whichever is greater, if such 
number was more than 100; and 
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“(B) that the applicant will expend in car- 
rying out its function as a school of medicine, 
osteopathy, dentistry, veterinary medicine, 
optometry, pharmacy, or podiatry, as the case 
may be, during the fiscal year for which such 
grant is sought, an amount of funds (other 
than funds for construction as determined 
by the Secretary) from non-Federal sources 
which is at least as great as the average 
amount of funds expended by such applicant 
for such purpose (excluding expenditures of 
a nonrecurring nature) in the three fiscal 
years immediately preceding the fiscal year 
for which such grant is sought. 

The requirements of subparagraph (A) shall 
be in addition to the requirements of section 
721(c) (2), where applicable. 

“(2) The Secretary is authorized to waive 
(in whole or in part) the provisions of para- 
graph (1)(A) if he determines, after con- 
sultation with the National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Health Professions Education, that 
the required increase in first-year enrollment 
of full-time students in a school cannot, 
because of limitations of physical facilities 
available to the school for training or be- 
cause of other relevant factors, be accom- 
plished without lowering the quality of train- 
ing provided therein. 

“(3) In those instances where enrollment 
increases proposed exceed the requirements 
of paragraph (1) (A), the Secretary shall sat- 
isfy himself, after consultation with the ap- 
propriate accreditation body or bodies (as 
defined in section 721(b)(1)), that there is 
reasonable assurance that such expanded 
program will meet the accreditation stand- 
ards of such body or bodies. 

“(g) PLAN REQUIREMENT.— 

“(1) In the case of a school which has 
not received a grant under subsection (a) 
in a fiscal year beginning after June 30, 
1971, an application by such school for a 
grant for a fiscal year beginning after that 
date shall contain or be accompanied by a 
plan to carry out or establish and carry out, 
during the two-school-year period commenc- 
ing not later than the first day of the fiscal 
year next following the fiscal year in which 
the grant is made, specific projects in at 
least three of the following categories of 
projects (or if the application is for a 
school of pharmacy, specific projects in the 
category described in clause (G) and specific 
projects in at least two other categories) : 

“(A) Projects to effect significant im- 
provements in the curriculum of such school 
(including projects for shortening of the 
length of time required to complete training 
programs provided by such school). 

“(B) Projects to establish cooperative in- 
terdisciplinary training among schools of 
medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, optometry, 
podiatry, pharmacy, veterinary medicine, 
nursing, public health, and allied health, 
including projects for training for the use 
of the team approach to the provision of 
health services. 

“(C) Projects to train for new roles, types, 
or levels of health personnel, including pro- 
grams for the training of physicians’ as- 
sistants, dental therapists, and other health 
professions’ assistants, and nurse practition- 
ers, in cooperation with appropriate aca- 
demic institutions and hospitals. 

“(D) Projects to make innovative modifica- 
tions of existing programs of education in 
the health professions, including projects for 
the teaching of the organization, provision, 
financing, or evaluation, of health care. 

“(E) Projects to assist in significantly in- 
creasing the supply of adequately trained 
personnel in the health professions needed 
to meet the health needs of the Nation. 

“(F) Projects to establish, at schools of 
medicine, osteopathy, or dentistry, increased 
emphasis on, and training in, the science of 
clinical pharmacology; , treatment, 
and prevention of drug and alcohol use and 
abuse; the assessment of the efficacy of vari- 
ous therapeutic regimens, and; in the case 
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of schools of medicine and osteopathy, the 
science of nutrition. 

“(G) Projects to provide, at schools of 
pharmacy, for increased emphasis on, and 
training in, clinical pharmacy, drug use and 
abuse, and where appropriate clinical phar- 
macology. 

“(H) Projects to increase admissions to, 
and enrollment and retention in, such schools 
of qualified individuals who, due to socioeco- 
nomic factors, are financially or educationally 
disadvantaged. 

“(I) Projects to train and educate primary 
care health professionals with particular em- 
phasis (in the case of schools of medicine, 
osteopathy, and dentistry) upon the estab- 
lishment of new, or expansion of existing, 
programs for training in family medicine. 

“(2) The Secretary may make on-site in- 
spections of any school, or require the sup- 
plying of information or data from any 
school, receiving a grant under subsection 
(a) to determine the extent to which such 
school is carrying out the specific projects re- 
quired to be included in the plan submitted 
by such school (pursuant to paragraph (1)) 
in connection with its application for such 
grant. 

“(3) The Secretary shall submit to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of 
the Senate and the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the House of 
Representatives two reports containing full 
and complete information as to the extent to 
which schools receiving grants under subsec- 
tion (a) are carrying out the specific projects 
included in plans submitted by them pur- 
suant to paragraph (1). The first such report 
shall be submitted not later than January 1, 
1973, and the second such report shall be sub- 
mitted not later than September 1, 1974. 

“(h) ENROLLMENT AND GRADUATION DETER- 
MINATIONS.— 

“(1) For purposes of this part and part F, 
regulations of the Secretary shall include 
provisions relating to determination of the 
number of students enrolled in a school, or 
in a particular year-class in a school, or the 
number of graduates, as the case may be, on 
the basis of estimates or on the basis of the 
number of students who were enrolled in a 
school, or in a particular year-class in a 
school, or were graduates, in an earlier year, 
as the case may be, or on such basis as he 
deems appropriate for making such deter- 
mination, and shall include methods of mak- 
ing such determination when a school or a 
year-class was not in existence in an earlier 
year at a school. 

“(2) For purposes of this part and part F, 
the term ‘full-time students’ (whether such 
term is used by itself or in connection with 
a particular year-class) means students pur- 
suing a full-time course of study leading to 
a degree of doctor of medicine, doctor of den- 
tistry, or an equivalent degree, doctor of os- 
teopathy, bachelor of science in pharmacy or 
an equivalent degree, doctor of optometry or 
an equivalent degree, doctor of veterinary 
medicine or an equivalent degree, or doctor 
of podiatry or an equivalent degree. 

“(i) APPLICATIONS FOR NEW ScHoots.—In 
the case of a new school of medicine, osteop- 
athy, dentistry, veterinary medicine, optom- 
etry, pharmacy, or poditary, which applies 
for a grant under this section in the fiscal 
year preceding the fiscal year in which it will 
admit its first class, the enrollment for pur- 
poses of subsections (a) and (b) shall be the 
number of full-time students which the Sec- 
retary determines, on the basis of assurances 
provided by the school, will be enrolled in the 
school in the fiscal year after the fiscal year 
in which the grant is made. 

“(i) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 

“(1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $200,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, $213,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973, and $238,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, for grants 
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under this section to schools of medicine, 
osteopathy, and dentistry. 

“(2) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $34,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, $37,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973, and $41,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, for grants 
under this section to schools of veterinary 
medicine, optometry, pharmacy, and podiatry. 

“(3) No funds appropriated under any pro- 
vision of this Act (other than this subsec- 
tion) may be used to make grants under this 
section. 

“START-UP ASSISTANCE 

“Sec. 771. (a)(1) In the case of any new 
school of medicine, osteopathy, or dentistry 
which begins instruction after the date of 
enactment of this section, the Secretary may, 
after taking itto account— 

“(A) the ability of such school to use a 
grant under this section to (i) accelerate the 
date it will begin Instruction, or (ii) increase 
the number of students in its entering class, 
and 

“(B) the other resources available to such 
school, 
make a grant to such school for each 
year such school is a new school (as deter- 
mined under paragraph (4)). No school may 
receive a grant under this subsection unless 
the Secretary estimates that the number of 
full-time students enrolled in its first aca- 
demic year of operation will exceed twenty- 
three. 

“(2) The Secretary shall determine the 
amount of any grant under this subsection; 
but no such grant to any school may exceed— 

“(A) in the case of the year preceding the 
first year in which such school has students 
enrolled, an amount equal to the product of 
$10,000 and the number of full-time students 
which the Secretary estimates will enroll in 
such school in such first year; 

“(B) in the case of the first year in which 
such school has students enrolled, an amount 
equal to the product of $7,500 and the num- 
ber of full-time students enrolled in such 
school in such year; 

“(C) im the case of the second year in 
which such school has students enrolled, an 
amount equal to the product of $5,000 and 
the number of full-time students enrolled in 
such school in such year; 

“(D) in the case of the third year in which 

such school has students enrolled, an amount 
equal to the product of $2,500 and the num- 
ber of full-time students enrolled in such 
school in such year. 
Estimates by the Secretary under this sub- 
section of the number of full-time students 
enrolled in a school may be made on the 
basis of assurances provided by the school. 

“(3) The Secretary shall give special con- 
sideration to each application of a school for 
grant assistance under this subsection which 
contains or is reasonably supported by 8s- 
surances, that, because of the use that the 
school will make of existing facilities (in- 
cluding Federal medical or dental facilities) , 
it will be able to accelerate the date on which 
it will begin its teaching program. 

“(4) For purposes of this subsection, any 
school of medicine, osteopathy, or dentistry 
shall be considered a new school for any year 
if such year is the year preceding the first 
year in which such school has students en- 
rolled, such first year, and the next two 
years. 

“(5) Payments under grants under this 
subsection may be made in advance or by 
way of reimbursement, and at such inter- 
vals and on such conditions, as the Secretary 
finds necessary. : 

“(6) There is authorized to be appropriated 
to make ts under this subsection not to 
exceed $10,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, and a like amount for each 
of the next two fiscal years. Sums appro- 
priated under this paragraph shall remain 
available until expended. 
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“(b) (1) The Secretary shall make a grant 
to any public or nonprofit private two-year 
school of medicine (or any school accredited 
as such a two-year school) which intends to 
become a school accredited to grant the de- 
gree of doctor of medicine. The amount of 
the grant to a school under this subsection 
shall be equal to the product of $50,000 and 
the number of third-year students which the 
Secretary determines will be initially enrolled 
in such school. Upon application by the 
school, the Secretary shall (if the school so 
requests) make a grant to such school for 
expenditure in the year preceding the initia: 
enrollment of third-year students in such 
school, or thereafter. No school may receive 
more than one grant under this subsection. 

“(2) No grant may be made under this 
subsection unless an application therefor 
has been submitted before July 1, 1974, and 
the school enrolls third-year students not 
later than the school year beginning in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1975. The Secre- 
tary may not approve an application for a 
grant under this subsection unless he deter- 
mines it contains or is supported by reason- 
able assurances that the school for which the 
application is made will be affiliated with 
an accredited hospital in the fiscal year for 
which such grant is made. Payments under 
grants under this subsection may be made 
in advance or by way of reimbursement, and 
at such intervals and on such conditions, 
as the Secretary finds necessary. 


“SPECIAL PROJECT GRANTS AND CONTRACTS 


“Sec. 772. (a) The Secretary may make 
grants to assist schools of medicine, osteop- 
athy, dentistry, veterinary medicine, optom- 
etry, pharmacy, and podiatry in meeting the 
costs of special projects to— 

“(1) effect significant improvements in the 
curriculums of any such schools (including 
projects to shorten the length of time re- 
quired for training in such schools), with 
particular emphasis, in the case of schools 
of medicine or osteopathy, upon the estab- 
lishment of new, or expansion of existing, 
programs for training in family medicine; 

“(2) develop programs for cooperative in- 
terdisciplinary training among schools of 
medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, optometry, pharmacy, podiatry, 
nursing, public health, and allied health, 
including projects for training in the use of 
the team approach to the delivery of health 
services; 

“(3) develop and operate training pro- 
grams, and train, for new roles, types, or levels 
of health personnel, including programs for 
the training of physicians’ assistants and 
other health professions assistants; 

“(4) plan, develop, or establish new pro- 
grams, or innovative modifications of exist- 
ing programs, of education in such health 
professions, including the teaching of the or- 
ganization, delivery, financing, or evaluation 
of health care; 

“(5) research, develop, or demonstrate ad- 
vances in the various fields related to educa- 
tion in such health professions; 

“(6) assist in Increasing the supply, or im- 
proving the distribution, by geographic area 
or specialty group, of adequately trained per- 
sonnel in such health professions needed to 
meet the health needs of the Nation; 

“(7) establish and operate programs at 
schools of medicine or osteopathy (and where 
applicable at other health professions 
schools) (A) providing increased emphasis 
on, and training in, the science of clinical 
pharmacology, the prevention, diagnosis, 
treatment, and rehabilitation of alcoholism 
and drug dependence, and the assessment of 
the efficacy of various therapeutic regimens, 
or (B) providing increased emphasis on, and 
training and research in, the science of hu- 
man nutrition and the application of such 
science to health; 

“(8) establish and operate projects de- 
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signed to identify, and increase admissions 
to and enrollment in schools of medicine, os- 
teopathy, dentistry, veterinary medicine, 
optometry, pharmacy, and podiatry of, in- 
dividuals whose background and interests 
make it reasonable to assume that they will 
engage in the practice of their health pro- 
fession in rural or other areas having a severe 
shortage of personnel in such health profes- 
sion; 

“(9) establish and operate projects de- 
signed to increase admissions to and enroll- 
ment in such schools of qualified individuals 
from minority or low-income groups; 

(10) plan experimental teaching pro- 
grams or facilities; 

“(11) provide traineeships (including costs 
of training and fees, stipends, anc allowances 
for the students (including travel and sub- 
sistence expenses and dependency allow- 
ances) ) for full-time students to secure part 
of their education under a preceptor in fam- 
ily practice, pediatrics, internal medicine, or 
other health fields designated by the Secre- 
tary, or in rural or other areas having a 
severe shortage of physicians; 

“(12) utilize health personnel more effi- 
ciently, through the use of computer tech- 
nology and otherwise; or 

“(13) encourage new or more effective ap- 
proaches to the organization and delivery of 
health services through the use of the team 
approach to delivery of health services and 
the utilization of computer technology to 
process biomedical information in the pro- 
vision of health services. 


The Secretary may also enter into contracts 
with public or private health or educational 
entities to carry out any project described 
in this subsection. 

“(b) Grants and contracts may also be 
made by the Secretary under this section 
for— 

“(1) the discovery, collection, development, 
or confirmation of information for, 

“(2) the planning, development, demon- 
stration, establishment, or maintenance of, 

“(3) the alteration or renovation of exist- 
ing facilities for, any project described in 
subsection (a). 

“(c) Contracts under this section may be 
entered into without regard to sections 3648 
and 3709 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 
529; 41 U.S.C. 5). 

“(d) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $118,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, $138,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973, and $156,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, for the 
purpose of making payments pursuant to 
grants and contracts under this section. 
Funds appropriated under this subsection for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, shall re- 
main available for obligation through Sep- 
tember 30, 1972. 


“GRANTS TO ASSIST HEALTH PROFESSIONS 
SCHOOLS WHICH ARE IN FINANCIAL DISTRESS 


“Sec. 773. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated $20,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, $15,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973, and $10,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, to make 
grants under this section, and, to the extent 
that sums appropriated under this subsection 
are not used for such grants, for grants 
under section 772. Funds appropriated under 
this subsection for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, shall remain available for ob- 
ligation through September 30, 1972. 

“(b) The Secretary may make grants to 
assist any school of medicine, osteopathy, 
dentistry, veterinary medicine, optometry, 
pharmacy, or podiatry which is in serious fi- 
nancial straits to meet its costs of operation 
or which has special need for financial assist- 
ance to meet accreditation requirements. 

“(c) Any grant under this section may be 
made upon such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary determines to be reasonable 
and necessary, including requirements that 
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the school agree (1) to disclose any financial 
information or data deemed by the Secretary 
to be necessary to determine the sources or 
causes of that school’s financial distress, (2) 
to conduct a comprehensive cost analysis 
study in cooperation with the Secretary, 
and (3) to carry out appropriate operational 
and financial reforms on the basis of in- 
formation obtained in the course of the com- 
prehensive cost analysis study or on the 
basis of other relevant information. An ap- 
plication for a grant under this section must 
contain or be supported by assurances satis- 
factory to the Secretary that the applicant 
will expend in carrying out its function as a 
school of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine, optometry, pharmacy, 
or podiatry, as the case may be, during the 
fiscal year for which such grant is sought, 
an amount of funds (other than funds for 
construction, as determined by the Secretary) 
from non-Federal sources which is at least 
as great as the average amount of funds 
expended by such applicant for such pur- 
pose (excluding expenditures of a nonrecur- 
ring nature) in the three fiscal years im- 
mediately preceding the fiscal year for which 
such grant is sought. The Secretary may, 
after consultation with the National Ad- 
visory Council on Health Professions Educa- 
tion, waive the requirement of the preceding 
sentence with respect to any school if he 
determines application of such requirement 
to such school would be inconsistent with 
the purposes of this section. 


“HEALTH MANPOWER EDUCATION INITIATIVE 
AWARDS 


Sec. 774. (a)(1) For the purpose of im- 
proving the distribution, supply, quality, 
utilization, and efficiency of health person- 
nel and the health services delivery system, 
the Secretary may make grants to public or 
nonprofit private health or educational en- 
tities, and may enter into contracts with 
public or private health or educational en- 
tities, for projects— 

“(A) to encourage the establishment or 
maintenance of programs to alleviate short- 
ages of health personnel in areas designated 
by the Secretary through training or retrain- 
ing such personnel in facilities located in 
such areas or to otherwise improve the dis- 
tribution of health personnel by area or by 
speciality group; 

“(B) to provide training programs leading 
to more efficient utilization of health per- 
sonnel; 

“(C) to initiate new types and patterns or 
improve existing patterns of training, re- 
training, continuing education, and advanced 
training of health personnel, including teach- 
ers, administrators, specialists, and parapro- 
fessionals (particularly physicians’ assistants, 
dental therapists, and pediatric nurse prac- 
titioners); 

“(D) to encourage new or more effective 
approaches to the organization and delivery 
of health services through training individ- 
uals in the use of the team approach to de- 
livery of health services and otherwise; or 

“(E) to assist State, local, or other regional 
arrangements among schools and related or- 
ganizations and institutions to carry out the 
purpose of this subsection. 

“(2) Grants and contracts may also be 
made by the Secretary under this section for 
(a) the discovery, collection, development or 
confirmation of information for, (b) the 
planning development, demonstration, estab- 
lishment, or maintenance of, or (c) the alter- 
ation or renovation of existing facilities for 
any of the projects described in paragraph 
(1) of this subsection. 

“(3) Contracts may be entered into under 
this subsection without regard to sections 
3648 and 3709 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 529; 41 U.S.C. 5). 

“(b) The Secretary may also make grants 
to public or nonprofit private health or edu- 
cational entities to assist in meeting the 
costs of special projects to— 
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“(1) establish or operate projects de- 
signed to identify, and increase admissions 
to and enrollment in schools of medicine, 
dentistry, osteopathy, optometry, podiatry, 
pharmacy, veterinary medicine, public 
health, or other health training of individu- 
als whose background and interests make 
it reasonable to assume that they will en- 
gage in the practice of their health pro- 
fession in rural or other areas having a 
severe shortage of personnel in such health 
profession; or 

“(2)(A) identify individuals with a po- 
tential for education or training in the 
health professions (including veterans of the 
Armed Forces of the United States with 
training or experience in the health field) 
who due to socioeconomic factors are finan- 
cially or educationally otherwise disadvan- 
taged, and encouraging and assisting them 
(i) to enroll in a school of medicine, den- 
tistry, osteopathy, pharmacy, optometry, 
podiatry, veterinary medicine, public health, 
or other health training; or (il) if they are 
not qualified to enroll in such a school, to 
undertake such postsecondary education or 
training as may be required to qualify them 
to enroll in such a school; 

“(B) publicize existing sources of finan- 
cial aid available to persons enrolled in any 
such school or who are undertaking training 
necessary to qualify them to enroll in any 
such school; or 

“(C) establish such programs as the Sec- 
retary determines will enhance and facili- 
tate the enrollment, pursuit, and comple- 
tion of study by individuals referred in 
clause (A) (i). 


Of the sums appropriated under subsection 
(e) for any fiscal year, not more than 15 
per centum of such sums, but in no event 
less than $5,000,000, shall be used to make 
grants under this subsection in such fiscal 
year. Of the sums available for grants un- 
der this subsection for any fiscal year, not 
more than one-half of such sums may be 
used for such fiscal year for projects de- 
scribed in clause (1) and not more than one- 
half of such sums may be used for such 
fiscal year for projects described in clause 
(2). 
(c) (1) No grant may be made under this 
section unless an application therefor has 
been submitted to, and approved by, the 
Secretary. Such application shall be in such 
form, submitted in such manner, and contain 
such information as the Secretary shall by 
regulation prescribe. 

(2) The amount of any grant under this 
section shall be determined by the Secretary. 
Payments under grants under this section 
may be made in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement, and at such intervals and on 
such conditions, as the Secretary finds neces- 
sary. 

“(d) Each grant or contract under sub- 
section (a) of this section must be coordi- 
nated with the regional medical program for 
the area in which the grant or contract will 
be carried out. 

“(e) For the purpose of making payments 
pursuant to grants and contracts under this 
section, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated $45,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, $90,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973, and $135,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974. Funds 
appropriated under this subsection for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, shall remain 
available for obligation through September 
30, 1972, 


“APPLICATIONS FOR CAPITATION, START-UP, 
SPECIAL PROJECT, AND FINANCIAL DISTRESS 
GRANTS 


“Sec. 775. (a) The Secretary may from time 
to time set dates (not earlier than in the 
fiscal year preceding the year for which a 
grant is sought) by which applications for 
grants under section 770, 771, 772, or 773 
for any fiscal year must be filed. 
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“(b) To be eligible for a grant under 
section 770, 771, 772, or 773, the applicant 
must (1) be a public or other nonprofit 
school of medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine, optometry, pharmacy, 
or podiatry, and (2) be accredited by a rec- 
ognized body or bodies approved for such 
purpose by the Commissioner of Education, 
except that the requirement of this clause 
shall be deemed to be satisfied if (A) in the 
case of a school which by reason of no, or an 
insufficient, period of operation is not, at the 
time of application for a grant under this 
part, eligible for such accreditation, the Com- 
missioner finds, after consultation with the 
appropriate accreditation body or bodies, that 
there is reasonable assurance that the school 
will meet the accreditation standards of such 
body or bodies prior to the beginning of the 
academic year following the normal gradu- 
ation date of students who are in their first 
year of instruction at such school during 
the fiscal year in which the Secretary makes 
a final determination as to approval of the 
application, or (B) in the case of any other 
school, the Commissioner finds after such 
consultation and after consultation with the 
Secretary that there is reasonable ground to 
expect that, with the aid of a grant (or 
grants) under those sections, having regard 
for the purposes of the grant for which 
application is made, such school will meet 
such accreditation standards within a rea- 
sonable time. 

“(c) The Secretary shall not approve or 
disapprove any application for a grant under 
this part except after consultation with the 
National Advisory Council on Health Pro- 
fessions Education (established by section 
725). 

“(d) A grant under section 770, 771, 772, 
or 773 may be made only if the application 
therefor— 

“(1) is approved by the Secretary upon 
his determination that the applicant (and 
its application) meet the applicable eligi- 
bility conditions prescribed by section 770, 
771, or 773 or subsection (b) of this section; 

“(2) contains such additional information 
as the Secretary may require to make the de- 
terminations required of him under the sec- 
tion authorizing the grant for which the 
application is made and such assurances as 
he may find necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of such section; and 

“(3) provides for such fiscal-control and 
accounting procedures and reports, and ac- 
cess to the records of the applicant, as the 
Secretary may require to assure proper dis- 
bursement of and accounting for Federal 
funds paid to the applicant under such 
grant.” 

STUDENT LOANS 

Sec. 105. (a) AUTHORIZATION LeveL.—Sub- 
section (a) of section 742 (42 U.S.C. 294b(a) ) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 742. (a) For the purpose of— 

“(1) making Federal capital contributions 
into the loan funds of schools which have 
established loan funds under this part, 

“(2) making payments into the fund estab- 
lished by section 744(d), and 

“(3) making transfers under section 746, 
there are authorized to be appropriated $50,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1972, $55,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973, and $60,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1975, and each of the two 
succeeding fiscal years there are authorized 
to be appropriated to the Secretary such 
sums as may be necessary to enable students 
who have received a loan under this part for 
any academic year ending before July 1, 
1974, to continue or complete their educa- 
tion.” 

(b) Loan REPAYMENT AND FORGIVENESS.— 

(1) Section 741(f) (42 U.S.C. 294a(f)) is 
amended to read as follows: 
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“(f) (1) In the case of any individual— 

“(A) who has received a degree of doctor 
of medicine, doctor of osteopathy, doctor of 
dentistry or an equivalent degree, doctor of 
veterinary medicine or an equivalent degree, 
doctor of optometry or an equivalent degree, 
bachelor of science in pharmacy or an equiv- 
alent degree, or doctor of podiatry or a 
equivalent degree; : 

“(B) who obtained (i) one or more loans 
from a loan fund established under this part, 
or (ii) any other educational loan for his 
costs at a school of medicine, osteopathy, 
dentistry, veterinary medicine, optometry, 
pharmacy, or podiatry; and 

“(C) who enters into an agreement with 
the Secretary to practice his profession for a 
period of at least two years in an area in a 
State determined by the Secretary, after 
consultation with the appropriate State 
health authority (as determined by the Sec- 
retary by regulations), to have a shortage 
of and need for persons trained in his pro- 
fession; 


the Secretary shall make payments in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (2), for and on be- 
half of that individual, on the principal of 
and interest on any loan of his described in 
subparagraph (B) of this paragraph which is 
outstanding on the date he begins the prac- 
tice specified in the agreement described in 
subparagraph (C) of this paragraph. 

“(2) The payments described in paragraph 
(1) shall be made by the Secretary as fol- 
lows: 

“(A) Upon completion by the individual 
for whom the payments are to be made of the 
first year of the practice specified in the 
agreement he entered into with the Secretary 
under paragraph (1), the Secretary shall 
pay 30 per centum of the principal of, and 
the interest on each loan of such individual 
described in paragraph (1)(B) which is 
outstanding on the date he began such prac- 
tice. 

“(B) Upon completion by that individual 
of the second year of such practice, the Sec- 
retary shall pay another 30 per centum of 
the principal of, and the interest on each 
such loan. 

“(C) Upon completion by that individual 
of a third year of such practice, the Secretary 
shall pay another 25 per centum of the 
principal of, and the interest on each such 
loan. 

“(3) Notwithstanding the requirement of 
completion of practice specified in paragraph 
(2), the Secretary shall, on or before the 
due date thereof, pay any loan or loan install- 
ment which may fall due within the period 
of practice for which the borrower may re- 
ceive payments under this subsection, upon 
the declaration of such borrower, at such 
times and in such manner as the Secretary 
may prescribe (and supported by such other 
evidence as the Secretary may reasonably 
require), that the borrower is then engaged 
as described by paragraph (1) or (2)(C), and 
that he will continue to be so engaged for 
the period required (in the absence of this 
paragraph) to entitle him to have made the 
payments provided by this subsection for 
such period; except that not more than 85 
per centum of the principal of any such 
loan shall be paid pursuant to this para- 

ph. 

“(4) A borrower who fails to fulfill an 
agreement with the Secretary entered into 
under paragraph (1) shall be lable to re- 
imburse the Secretary for any payments 
made pursuant to paragraph (2) (A) or para- 
graph (3) in consideration of such agree- 
ment. 

“(5) Notwithstanding the amendment 
made by section 105(b)(1) of the Compre- 
hensive Health Manpower Training Act of 
1971 to this subsection— 

“(A) any person who obtained one or more 
loans from a loan fund established under this 
part, who before the date of the enactment 
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as such Act became eligible for cancellation 
of all or part of such loans (including accrued 
interest) under this subsection (as in effect 
on the day before such date), and who on 
such date was not engaged in a practice for 
which loan cancellation was authorized 
under this subsection (as so in effect), may 
at any time elect to receive such cancellation 
in accordance with this subsection (as so in 
effect); and 

“(B) in the case of any person who ob- 
tained one or more loans from a loan fund 
established under this part and who on such 
date was engaged in a practice for which 
cancellation of all or part of such loans (in- 
cluding accrued interest) was authorized 
under this subsection (as so in effect), this 
subsection (as so in effect) shall continue 
to apply to such person for purposes of pro- 
viding such loan cancellation until he ter- 
minates such practice. 


“Nothing in this paragraph shall be con- 
strued to prevent any person from entering 
into an agreement for loan cancellation un- 
der this subsection (as amended by section 
105(b)(1) of such Act).” 

(2) Section 741 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(1) Upon application by a person who 
receiveau, and is under an obligation to re- 
pay, any loan made to such person as a 
health professions student to enable him to 
study medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, veter- 
inary medicine, optometry, pharmacy, or po- 
diatry, the Secretary may undertake to re- 
pay (without liability to the applicant) all 
or any part of such loan, and any interest 
or portion thereof outstanding thereon, upon 
his determination, pursuant to regulations 
establishing criteria therefor, that the ap- 
plicant— 

“(1) failed to complete such studies lead- 
ing to his first professional degree; 

“(2) is in exceptionally needy circum- 
stances; 

“(3) is from a low-income or disad- 
vantaged family as those terms may be de- 
fined by such regulations; and 

“(4) has not resumed, or cannot rea- 
sonably be expected to resume, the study of 
medicine, osteopathy, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, optometry, pharmacy, or podiatry, 
within two years following the date upon 
which he terminated such studies.” 

(c) Loan Ceminc.—Section 741(a) (42 
U.S.C. 294a(a)) is amended (1) by striking 
out “$2,500” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$3,500”, and (2) by striking out the sec- 
ond sentence. 

(d) REPAYMENT AFTER TRAINING.—Section 
741(c) (2) (42 U.S.C. 294a(c) (2)) is amended 
by striking out “(up to five years)". 

(e) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 740(b)(4) (42 U.S.C. 294(b) 
(4)) is amended by striking out “1971" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “1974”. 

(2) Section 743 (42 U.S.C. 294c) is amended 
by striking out "1975" each place it occurs 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1977”. 

(3) Section 744(a)(1) (42 U.S.C. 294d(a) 
(1)) is amended by striking out “four fiscal 
years” and inserting in lieu thereof “six fiscal 
years”. 

(4) Sections 740(b)(4) and 741(b) (42 
U.S.C. 294(b) (4), 294a(b)) are each amended 
(A) by striking out “doctor of pharmacy” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “an equivalent de- 
gree”, and (B) by striking out “doctor of 
surgical chiropody” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “an equivalent degree”. 

(f) Loans For STUDY ABROAD.— 

(1) Part C of title VII is amended by in- 
serting immediately below the heading to 
such part the following: 

“SUBPART I—LOANs To STUDENTS STUDYING IN 
THE UNITED STATES” 

(2) Such part C is amended by striking out 
“this part” each place it occurs and inserting 
in lieu thereof “this subpart”. 
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(3) Section 781 (42 U.S.C, 295f) is amended 
by striking out “part C” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “subpart I of part C". 

(4) Such part C is further amended by 
adding after section 746 the following: 


“SUBPART II—STUDENT LOANS BY THE SECRE- 
TARY TO CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES 
WHO ARE FULL-TIME STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS 
OF MEDICINE LOCATED OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES 

“STUDENT LOANS 


“Sec. 747. (a) From the amounts appro- 
priated to carry out this subpart, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to make, in accordance 
with this subpart, loans to citizens of the 
United States who are full-time students in 
schools of medicine which are located out- 
side the United States. 

“(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
subpart, loans made under this subpart shall 
(to the extent feasible) be made on the same 
terms and conditions as are required with 
respect to loans made to students of medi- 
cine under the program established by sub- 

art I. 
x “(c) (1) No loan under this subpart shall be 
made to any student unless— 

“(A) prior to the date such student files 
application for such loan— 

“(i) he has made application for admis- 
sion as a student in a school of medicine 
which is located in the United States; and 

“(ii) he has, in connection with the mak- 
ing of such application for admission to such 
school, undergone a written examination to 
determine his qualifications for admission as 
a student in such school; 

“(B) such student furnishes to the Secre- 
tary a certification from such school that— 

“(i) such student is qualified for admission 
as a student in such school; and 

“(ii) such student was denied admission 
as a student in such school solely because, 
for the school year for which such student 
applied for admission to such school, the 
number of qualified applicants for admission 
to such school exceeded the maximum num- 
ber of students (as determined by such 
school) which such school was prepared to 
accept for admission for such year; and 

“(C) such student has not been accepted, 
before the date of approval of his application 
for a loan under this subpart, by a medical 
school located in the United States. 

“(2) No loan under this subpart shall be 
made to any student who has completed 
three years as a student in a school of medi- 
cine, unless— 

“(A) such student has passed an examina- 
tion which— 

“(i) is prepared by a body or bodies which 
the Secretary recognizes as being qualified to 
prepare such an examination, and 

“(ii) is used to determine the qualifica- 
tions of students in schools of medicine 
which are located outside the United States 
for admission (as transfer students) in 
schools of medicine which are located in the 
United States; and 

“(B) such student has made application 
for admission (as a transfer student) to, but 
has not been accepted by, a school of medi- 
cine which is located in the United States. 

“(d) To carry out this subpart there are 
authorized to be appropriated $1,750,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and for 
each of the next two fiscal years.” 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Sec. 106. (a) SCHOLARSHIPS FoR STUDY IN 
THE Unrrep Sratres.—Effective with respect to 
scholarship grants made under subsection 
(a) of section 780 of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act (42 U.S.C. 295g) for fiscal years begin- 
ning after June 30, 1971— 

(1) subsection (b) of such section is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The amount of the grant under sub- 
section (a) to each such school for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, shall be equal to 
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$3,000 multiplied by one-tenth of the num- 
ber of full-time students of such school. The 
amount of such grant for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973, and the next fiscal 
year shall be equal to the greater of (1) 
$3,000 multiplied by the number of full- 
time students of such school who are from 
low-income backgrounds as determined un- 
der regulations of the Secretary, or (2) 
$3,000 multiplied by one-tenth of the num- 
ber of full-time students of such school. For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and for 
each of the two succeeding fiscal years, the 
grant under subsection (a) shall be such 
amount as may be necessary to enable such 
school to continue making payments under 
scholarship awards to students who initially 
received such awards out of grants made to 
the school for fiscal years ending before July 
1, 1974."; 

(2) subsection (c)(1) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(c)(1) Scholarships may be awarded by 
schools from grants under subsection (a)— 

“(A) only to individuals who have been 
accepted by them for enrollment as full-time 
first-year students and to individuals en- 
rolled and in good standing as full-time stu- 
dents, in the case of awards from such grants 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, and 
each of the next two fiscal years; and 

“(B) only to individuals enrolled and in 
good standing as full-time students who 
initially received scholarship awards out of 
such grants for a fiscal year ending prior 
to July 1, 1974, in the case of awards from 
such grants for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1975, or the two succeeding fiscal years.”; 
and 

(3) subsection (c) (2) is amended by strik- 
ing out “$2,500” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$3,500”. 

(bD) SCHOLARSHIPS For STUDY ABROAD.— 

(1) Part F of the title VII is amended by 
inserting immediately below the heading to 
such part the following: 


“SUBPART I—GRANTS FOR SCHOLARSHIPS TO 
STUDENTS STUDYING IN THE UNITED STATES 


(2) The heading for such part F is amend- 
ed by striking out all after “Grants”. 

(3) The section heading for section 780 
(42 U.S.C. 295g) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof “for Study in the United States”. 

(4) Such part F is amended by striking out 
“this part” each place it occurs and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “this subpart”, 

(5) Section 746 (42 U.S.C. 294f) is amended 
by striking out “part F” and inserting in Heu 
thereof “subpart L-of part F", 

(6) Such part F is further amended by 
adding after section 781 the following: 


“SUBPART II—SCHOLARSHIPS BY THE SECRETARY 
To CITIZENS OF THE UNITED STATES WHO 
ARE FULL-TIME STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS OF 
MEDICINE LOCATED OUTSIDE THE UNITED 
STATES 


“SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS FOR STUDY ABROAD 


“Sec. 785. (a) From the appropriations un- 
der subsection (e), the Secretary is author- 
ized to make, in accordance with this sub- 
part, scholarship grants to citizens of the 
United States who are full-time stuđents in 
schools of medicine which are located out- 
side the United States. 

“(b) Scholarship grants under this subpart 
shall be awarded for any school year only to 
students of exceptional financial need who 
need such financial assistance to pursue a 
course of study at a school of medicine for 
such year and who have entered into an 
agreement with the Secretary to practice 
medicine in the United States for a period 
of five years. Such practice shall begin with- 
in such reasonable period of time, after com- 
pletion of such student’s professional train- 
ing, as the Secretary shall by regulation pre- 
scribe. Any such scholarship for a school year 
shall cover such portion of the student’s tu- 
ition, fees, books, equipment, and living ex- 
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penses at the school of medicine in which he 
is enrolled, but not to exceed $3,500 for any 
year, as the Secretary may determine the 
student needs for such year on the basis 
of the requirements and financial resources 
of the student. 

“(c) Grants under this subpart shall be 
made in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary after consultation 
with the National Advisory Council on 
Health Professions Education. 

“(da)(1) No scholarship grant under this 
subpart shall be made to any student un- 
less— 

“(A) prior to the date such student files 
application for such grant— 

“(i) he has made application for admis- 
sion as a student in a school of medicine 
which is located in the United States; 

“(ii) he has, in connection with the mak- 
ing of such application for admission to such 
school, undergone a written examination 
to determine his qualifications for admis- 
sion as a student in such school; 

“(B) such student furnishes to the Sec- 
retary a certification from such school 
that— 

“(i1) such student is qualified for admis- 
sion as a student in such school, and 

“(it) such student was denied admission 
as a student in such school solely because, 
for the school year for which such student 
applied for admission to such school, the 
number of qualified applicants for admis- 
sion to such school exceeded the maximum 
number of students (as determined by such 
school) which such school was prepared to 
accept for admission for such year; and 

“(C) such student has not been accepted, 
before the date of approval of his applica- 
tion for a scholarship grant under this sub- 
part, by a medical school located in the 
United States. 

“(2) No scholarship grant under this 
subpart shall be made to any student who 
has completed three years as a student in 
a school of medicine, unless— 

“(A) such student has passed an exami- 
nation which— 

“(1) is prepared by a body or bodies which 
the Secretary recognizes as being qualified to 
prepare such an examination, and 

“(il) is used to determine the qualifica- 
tions of students in schools of medicine 
which are located outside the United States 
for admission (as transfer students) in 
schools of medicine which are located in the 
United States; and 

“(B) such student has made application 
for admission (as a transfer student) to, but 
has not been accepted by, a school of medi- 
cine which is located in the United States. 

“(e) For the purpose of making scholar- 
ship grants under this subpart there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated the following 
amounts: 

“(1) For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, and for each of the next two fiscal 
years, there are authorized to be appropriated 
$150,000. 

“(2) For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, and for each of the two succeeding fiscal 
years, there are authorized to be appropriated 
such amounts as may be necessary to enable 
the Secretary to continue to make scholar- 
ship grants to students who received such 
grants under this subpart from funds made 
available to the Secretary for such purpose 
for fiscal years ending before July 1, 1974." 

(c) PHYSICIAN SHORTAGE AREA SCHOLARSHIP 
Procram.—Part F of title VII is amended by 
adding after the subpart added by subsection 
(b) of this section the following new sub- 
part: 

“SUBPART III—PHYSICIAN SHORTAGE AREA 

SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


“SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS 


“Sec. 784. (a) In order to promote the more 
adequate provision of medical care for per- 
sons who— 
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“(1) reside in a physician shortage area; 

“(2) are migratory agricultural workers or 
members of the families of such workers; 
the Secretary may, in accordance with the 
provisions of this subpart, make scholarship 
grants to individuals who are medical stu- 
dents and who agree to engage in the prac- 
tice of primary care after completion of their 
professional training (A) in a physician 
shortage area, or (B) at such place or places, 
such facility or facilities, and in such man- 
ner, as may be necessary to assure that, of 
the patients receiving medical care in such 
practice, a substantial portion will consist of 
persons referred to in clause (2). For pur- 
poses of this subpart, (1) the term ‘physician 
shortage area’ means an area determined by 
the Secretary under section 741(f)(1)(C) to 
have a shortage of and a need for physicians, 
and (2) the term ‘primary care’ has the 
meaning prescribed for it by the Secretary 
under section 768(c) (3) (B). 

“(b) (1) Scholarship grants under this sub- 
part shall be made with respect to academic 
years. 

“(2) The amount of any scholarship grant 
under this subpart to any individual for any 
full academic year shall not exceed $5,000. 

“(3) The Secretary shall, in awarding 
scholarship grants under this subpart, ac- 
cord priority to applicants as follows— 

“(A) first, to any applicant who (i) is 
from a low-income background (as deter- 
mined under regulations of the Secretary), 
(ii) resides in a physician shortage area, 
and (iil) agrees that, upon completion of his 
professional training, he will return to such 
area and will engage in such area in the 
practice of primary care; 

“(B) second, to any applicant who meets 
all the criteria set forth in subparagraph (A) 
except that prescribed in clause (1); 

“(C) third, to any applicant who meets the 
criterion set forth in clause (i); and 

“(D) fourth, to any other applicant. 

“(c)(1) Any scholarship grant awarded to 
any individual under this subpart shall be 
awarded upon the condition that such indi- 
vidual will, upon completion of his profes- 
sional training, engage in the practice of 
primary care— 

“(A) in the case of any individual who, in 
applying for a scholarship grant under this 
subpart, met the criteria set forth in sub- 
paragraph (A) or (B) of subsection (b) (3), 
in the physician shortage area in which he 
agreed (pursuant to such subparagraph) to 
engage in such practice; and 

“(B) in the case of any individual who did 
not agree (pursuant to such subparagraph 
(A) or (B)) to engage in such practice in 
any particular physician shortage area (or 
who is not, under a waiver under paragraph 
(4) of this subsection, required to engage in 
such practice in any particular physician 
shortage area) — 

“(i) in any physician shortage area, or 

“(il) at such place or places, in such fa- 
cility or facilities, and in such manner, as 
may be necessary to assure that, of the pa- 
tients receiving medical care provided by 
such individual, a substantial portion will 
consist of persons who are migratory agri- 
cultural workers or are members of the fam- 
ilies of such workers; 


for a twelve-month period for each full aca- 
demic year with respect to which he receives 
such a scholarship grant. For purposes of 
the preceding sentence, any individual, who 
has received a scholarship grant under this 
subpart for four full academic years, shall 
be deemed to have received such a grant for 
only three full academic years if such indi- 
vidual serves all of his internship or resi- 
dency in a public or private hospital, which 
is located in a physician shortage area, or a 
substantial portion of the patients of which 
consists of persons who are migratory agri- 
cultural workers (or are members of the fam- 
ilies of such workers) and, if, while so serv- 
ing, such individual receives training or pro- 
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fessional experience designed to prepare him 
to engage in the practice of primary care. 

“(2) The condition imposed by paragraph 
(1) shall be complied with by any individual 
to whom it applies within such reasonable 
period of time, after the completion of such 
individual's professional training, as the Sec- 
retary shall by regulations prescribe. 

“(3) If any individual to whom the con- 
dition referred to in paragraph (1) is ap- 
plicable fails, within the perlod prescribed 
pursuant to regulations under paragraph 
(2), to comply with such condition for the 
full number of months with respect to which 
such condition is applicable, the United 
States shall be entitled to recover from such 
individual an amount equal to the amount 
produced by multiplying— 

“(A) the aggregate of (i) the amounts of 
the scholarship grant or grants (as the case 
may be) made to such individual under this 
subpart, and (ii) the sums of the interest 
which would be payable on each such schol- 
arship grant if, at the time such grant was 
made, such grant were a loan bearing in- 
terest at a rate fixed by the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, after taking into consideration pri- 
vate consumer rates of interest prevailing 
at the time such grant was made, and if the 
interest on each such grant had been com- 
pounded annually, by 

“(B) a fraction the numerator of which 
is the number obtained by subtracting from 
the number of months to which such con- 
dition is applicable a number equal to one- 
half of the number of months with respect 
to which compliance by such individual with 
such condition was made, and the denomina- 
tor of which is a number equal to the num- 
ber of months with respect to which such 
condition is applicable. 


Any amount which the United States is 
entitled to recover under this paragraph 
shall, within the three-year period beginning 
on the date the United States becomes en- 
titled to recover such amount, be paid to the 
United States. Until any amount due the 
United States under this paragraph on ac- 
count of any grant under this subpart is 
paid, there shall accrue to the United States 
interest on such amount at the same rate as 
that fixed by the Secretary of the Treasury 
pursuant to clause (A) with respect to the 
grant on account of which such amount is 
due the United States. 

“(4)(A) Any obligation of any individual 
to comply with the condition applicable to 
him under the preceding provisions of this 
subsection shall be canceled upon the death 
of such individual. 

“(B) The Secretary shall by regulations 
provide for the waiver or suspension of any 
such obligation applicable to any individual 
whenever compliance by such individual is 
impossible or would involve extreme hard- 
ship to such individual and if enforcement 
of such obligation with respect to any indi- 
vidual would be against equity and good 
conscience, 


“ADMINISTRATION; CONTRACTUAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS 


“Sec. 785. The Secretary may enter into 
agreements with schools of medicine, hospi- 
tals, or other appropriate public or nonprofit 
private agencies under which such schools, 
hospitals, or other agencies will, as agents of 
the Secretary, perform such functions in the 
administration of this subpart, as the Sec- 
retary may specify. Any such agreement with 
any school, hospital, or other agency may 
provide for payment by the Secretary of 
amounts equal to the expenses actually and 
necessarily incurred by such school, hospi- 
tal, or other agency in carrying out such 
agreement, 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec, 786, For the purpose of making 
scholarship grants under this subpart, there 
are authorized to be appropriated $2,500,- 
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000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
$3,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973, and $3,500,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1974. For the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1975, and for each succeeding 
fiscal year, there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary to 
continue to make such grants to students 
who (prior to July 1, 1974) have received 
such a grant and who are eligible for such 
a grant under this part during such suc- 
ceeding fiscal year.” 


GRANTS FOR TRAINING, TRAINEESHIPS, AND FEL- 
LOWSHIPS AND COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 
HEALTH CARE DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS 


Sec. 107. (a) Title VII is amended by strik- 
ing out the heading of part D and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 


“Part D—GRrRaNTS FOR FAMILY MEDICINE, 
TRAINING, TRAINEESHIPS, AND FELLOW- 
SHIPS AND COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY HEALTH 
CARE DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS 


(b) Part D is further amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 


“GRANTS FOR TRAINING, TRAINEESHIPS, 
FELLOWSHIPS IN FAMILY MEDICINE 


“SEC. 767. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $25,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972, $35,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973, and $40,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, for 
grants by the Secretary to any public or non- 
profit private hospital— 

“(1) to plan, develop, and operate, or 
participate in, an approved professional 
training program (including continuing ed- 
ucation and approved residency programs 
in family practice) in the fleld of family 
medicine for medical students, interns, resi- 
dents, or practicing physicians; 

(2) to provide financial assistance (in the 
form of traineeships and fellowships) to 
medical students, interns, residents, prac- 
ticing physicians, or other medical per- 
sonnel, who are in need thereof, who are 
participants in any such program, and who 
plan to specialize or work in the practice 
of family medicine; and 

“(3) to plan, develop, and operate, or par- 
ticipate in, other approved training pro- 
grams in the field of family medicine. 


“GRANTS FOR SUPPORT OF POSTGRADUATE TRAIN- 
ING PROGRAMS FOR PHYSICIANS AND DEN- 
TISTS 


“Sec. 768. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated $7,500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973, and $15,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974 for grants 
under subsection (b). 

“(b) (1) The Secretary shall make annual 
grants in accordance with this section to— 

“(A) public or nonprofit private schools of 
medicine, osteopathy, or dentistry, which are 
accredited as provided in section 121(b) (1), 
and which have approved applications, and 

“(B) public or nonprofit private hospitals 
which are not affiliated with an accredited 
school of medicine, osteopathy, or dentistry, 
and which have approved applications, 
to assist in meeting the educational costs of 
the first three years of full-time approved 
graduate training programs in the area of 
primary care or in any other area of health 
care (designated under subsection (c) (3) 
(B)) in which there is a shortage of qualified 
physicians or dentists. 

“(2) The amount of a grant under this 
subsection for any fiscal year to any school 
or hospital shall be equal to $3,000 for each 
physician or dentist enrolled in a graduate 
training program (A) described in paragraph 
(1) of this subsection, and (B) in the case of 
& grant to a school, conducted in clinical fa- 
cilities of such schools or with which such 
school has a written agreement of affiliation, 
or, in the case of a grant to a hospital, con- 
ducted in such hospital: except that if the 
total of the grants to be made under this 


AND 
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subsection for any fiscal year to schools and 
hospitals with approved applications exceeds 
the amounts appropriated under subsection 
(a) for such grants, the amount of the grant 
for that fiscal year to each such school or hos- 
pital shall be an amount which bears the 
same ratio to the amount determined for the 
school or hospital for that fiscal year under 
the preceding sentence as the total of the 
amounts appropriated under subsection (a) 
for that year bears to the amount required to 
make ts to each school in accordance 
with such sentence. 

“(3) For purposes of paragraph (2), the 
Secretary shall— 

“(A) in the case of a grant in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973, count only the 
number of first-year physicians and dentists 
enrolled in graduate training programs de- 
scribed in paragraph (1), and 

“(B) in the case of a grant in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974, count only the 
number of first- and second-year physicians 
and dentists enrolled in graduate training 
programs described in paragraph (1). 

“(c) (1) The Secretary may from time to 
time set dates (not earlier than the fiscal 
year preceding the year for which a grant is 
sought) by which applicants for grants under 
subsection (b) for any fiscal year must be 
filed. 

“(2) A grant under subsection (b) may be 
made only if the application therefor— 

“(A) is approved by the Secretary upon 
his determination that the applicant meets 
the eligibility conditions set forth in para- 
graph (1) of such subsection; 

“(B) contains a specific program or pro- 
grams which such applicant has undertaken 
to encourage physicians and dentists to en- 
roll in graduate training programs described 
in paragraph (1) of this subsection; 

“(C) contains or is supported by assur- 
ances that such applicant will increase the 
number of graduate training positions open 
to physicians and dentists in such graduate 
training programs; 

“(D) provides for such fiscal control and 
accounting procedures, and access to the 
records of the applicant, as the Secretary may 
require to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for any such grant; 

“(E) contains a statement in such detail 
as the Secretary may determine necessary, 
describing the manner in which any grant 
made under subsection (b) will be applied 
to meet the educational costs of the graduate 
training program for which the grant is 
made, including any payments from a grant 
proposed to be made by an applicant which 
is a school to any clinical facility which 
participates in such training program under 
a written agreement of affiliation with the 
applicant and which shares in the payment 
of the educational costs of such program; 
and 

“(F) contains such additional informa- 
tion as the Secretary may require to make 
the determinations required of him under 
this section, and such assurances as he may 
find necessary. 

“(3) The Secretary— 

“(A) shall not approve or disapprove any 
application for a grant under subsection (b) 
except after consultation with the National 
Advisory Council on Health Professions Edu- 
cation; 

“(B) shall define, in consultation with 
such Council, those health care fields in- 
cluded within the term ‘primary health care’ 
and shall designate any other areas of health 
care in which there is a shortage of qualified 
physicians and dentists; and 

“(C) shall, on an annual basis, establish 
guidelines specifying such absolute or per- 
centage increases in the numbers of physi- 
cians or dentists receiving full-time grad- 
uate training which any applicant receiving 
a grant under subsection (b) as may be re- 
quired to meet as a condition of such a grant. 
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“GRANTS FOR ‘TRAINING, TRAINEESHIPS, AND 
FELLOWSHIPS FOR HEALTH PROFESSIONS 
TEACHING PERSONNEL 


“Sec. 769. (a) There are authorized to be 
appropriated $10,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, $15,000,000 for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1973, and $20,000,- 
000 for she fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, 
for grants under this section. 

“(b) The Secretary may make grants 
under this section to public and nonprofit 
private schools of medicine, dentistry, os- 
teopathy, podiatry, optometry, pharmacy, 
and veterinary medicine (as such schools 
are defined in section 724) for training (at 
such schools or elsewhere), and traineeships 
and fellowships for the advanced training, 
of individuals to enable them to teach, or 
improve their teaching skills, in the med- 
ical, dental, osteopathic, podiatric, opto- 
metric, pharmaceutical, or veterinary med- 
icine fields. 

“(c) Not less than 75 per centum of any 
grant under this section to any school shall 
be used by the school for traineeships and 
fellowships. 


“GRANTS FOR COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY HEALTH 
CARE DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS 

Sec. 769A. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, $10,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and 
$15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1974, for grants by the Secretary to 
public or nonprofit private schools, agencies, 
organizations, or institutions, and combina- 
tions thereof, to— 

“(1) plan and develop free-standing or 
vniversity-based computer laboratories 
which would establish computer-based sys- 
tems, including compatible languages, 
standard terminologies, communication net- 
works, and decisionmaking strategies to 
enable the utilization of modern computer 
technologies by physicians and other health 
personnel in the provision of health serv- 
ices and in the processing of biomedical in- 
formation relating to the provision of such 
services; and 

“(2) research through computer technol- 
ogy the functions performed by physicians 
to determine which functions could be ap- 
propriately transferred and performed by 
other appropriately trained personnel. 


“GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 769B. (a) No grant may be made 
under sections 767, 769, and 769A unless an 
application therefor has been submitted to, 
and approved by, the Secretary. Such appli- 
cation shall be in such form, submitted in 
such manner, and contain such information, 
as the Secretary shall by regulation pre- 
scribe. 

“(b) Payments by recipients of grants un- 
der sections 767 and 769A for (1) trainee- 
ships shall be limited to such amounts as 
the Secretary finds necessary to cover the 
cost of tuition and fees of, and stipends and 
allowances (including travel and subsistence 
expenses and dependency allowances) for, 
the trainees; and (2) fellowships shall be 
limited to such amounts as the Secretary 
finds necessary to cover the cost of advanced 
study by, and stipends and allowances (in- 
cluding travel and subsistence expenses and 
dependency allowances) for, the fellows. 

“(c) The amount of any grant under sec- 
tions 767, 769, or 769A shall be determined 
by the Secretary. Payments under such 
grants may be made in advance or by way 
of reimbursement, and at such intervals and 
on such conditions, as the Secretary finds 
necessary.” 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON HEALTH 

PROFESSIONS EDUCATION 


Sec. 108. (a) ESTABLISHMENT OF ADVISORY 
Councit.—Section 725 (42 U.S.C. 293e) is 
amended to read as follows: 
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“NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS EDUCATION 


“Sec. 725. (a) There is established in the 
Public Health Service a National Advisory 
Council on Health Professions Education 
(hereafter in this section referred to as the 
‘Council’), consisting of the Secretary (or 
his delegate), who shall be Chairman of the 
Council, and twenty members appointed by 
the Secretary (without regard to the pro- 
visions of title 5 of the United States Code 
relating to appointments in the competitive 
service) from persons who because of their 
education, experience, or training are par- 
ticularly qualified to advise the Secretary 
with respect to the programs of assistance 
authorized by parts B, C, D, E, and F of this 
title. At least four of the appointed members 
shall be selected from the general public and 
two shall be selected from among full-time 
students enrolled in health professions 
schools. 

“(b) The Council shall advise the Secre- 
tary in the preparation of general regula- 
tions and with respect to policy matters aris- 
ing in the administration of this title (other 
than parts A and G thereof). 

“(c) The Secretary may use the services of 
any member or members of the Council in 
connection with matters related to the ad- 
ministration of this title (other than parts 
A and G thereof), for such periods, in addi- 
tion to conference periods, as he may deter- 
mine,” 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS,— 

(1) The last sentence of section 721(c) 
(42 U.S.C. 293a(c)) is amended by striking 
out “on Education for Health Professions” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “on Health Pro- 
fessions Education”, 

(2) Section 780(d) (42 U.S.C. 295g(d)) is 
amended by striking out “National Advisory 
Council on Health Professions Educational 
Assistance” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“National Advisory Council on Health Pro- 
fessions Education (established by section 
725)”. 

ADVANCE FUNDING 


Sec. 109. Section 799 of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 295h-8) is amended 
by striking out “this part” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “this title, section 306, or sec- 
tion 809”. 

SEX DISCRIMINATION 


Sec. 110. Title VII is amended by— 
(1) inserting after section 798 the follow- 
ing: 
“Part H—GENERAL PROVISIONS", and 


(2) by striking out section 799A and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 


“DISCRIMINATION ON BASIS OF SEX PROHIBITED 


“Sec. 799A, The Secretary may not make a 
grant, loan guarantee, or interest subsidy 
payment under this title to, or for the bene- 
fit of, any school of medicine, osteopathy, 
dentistry, veterinary medicine, optometry, 
pharmacy, podiatry, or public health or any 
training center for allied health personnel 
unless the application for the grant, loan 
guarantee, or interest subsidy payment con- 
tains assurances satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary that the school or training center will 
not discriminate on the basis of sex in the 
admission of individuals to its training pro- 
grams. The Secretary may not enter into a 
contract under this title with any such 
school or training center unless the schoo] or 
training center furnishes assurances satis- 
factory to the Secretary that it will not dis- 
criminate on the basis of sex in the admis- 
sion of individuals to its training programs.” 


TITLE II—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 
RELATING TO HEALTH MANPOWER 
PROGRAMS 

JOINT ADMINISTRATION 


Src. 201. Section 310A of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 242i) is amended by 
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striking out “title IX” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “titles VII, VII, and IX”, 


NATIONAL HEALTH MANPOWER 
CLEARINGHOUSE 


Sec. 202. (a) There is established in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare a National Health Manpower Shortage 
Clearinghouse. It shall be the function of 
the Clearinghouse to provide information to, 
and maintain listings of, (1) communities 
and areas with health professional needs, 
and (2) prospective health workers interested 
in such opportunities. 

(b) Information and listing services per- 
formed by the Clearinghouse shall be pro- 
vided free of charge to all interested health 
professionals and to all communities and 
groups within the areas determined by the 
Secretary under section 741(f) to have a 
shortage of and need for health professionals. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as are necessary to establish, 
operate, and maintain the Clearinghouse cre- 
ated by subsection (a). 


ASSIGNMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
PHYSICIANS TO CERTAIN COUNTIES 


Sec. 203. Section 329(a) of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “The Secre- 
tary shall use his best efforts to provide, to 
each county certified by him to be without 
the services of a physician physically residing 
within such county, at least one physician 
in the Public Health Service, except for coun- 
ties so sparsely populated as not to require 
such a physician. Such physicians shall be 
assigned so that each such county shall have 
a residing physician within one year from the 
date of enactment of this sentence. Within 
one year from the date of enactment of this 
sentence the Secretary shall report to the 
Congress with respect to his implementation 
of this section.” 

STUDY OF FEDERAL HEALTH FACILITIES 
CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Sec. 204. The Comptroller General shall 
conduct a study of health facilities construc- 
tion costs. Such study shall include consider- 
ation of the feasibility of reducing the cost of 
constructing health facilities constructed 
with assistance provided under the Public 
Health Service Act, particularly with respect 
to innovative techniques, new materials, and 
the possible waiver of unnecessarily costly 
Federal standards. The study shall be com- 
pleted, and a report shall be submitted to the 
Congress, within one year after the date of 
enactment of this Act. 


STUDY OF COSTS OF EDUCATING STUDENTS OF THE 
VARIOUS HEALTH PROFESSIONS 


Sec. 205. (a)(1) The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (hereinafter in this 
section referred to as “Secretary”) shall ar- 
range for the conduct of a study or studies 
to determine the national average annual per 
student educational cost of schools of med- 
icine, osteopathy, dentistry, optometry, 
pharmacy, podiatry, veterinary medicine, and 
nursing in providing education programs 
which lead, respectively, to a degree of doctor 
of medicine, a degree of doctor of osteopathy, 
a degree of doctor of dentistry (or an equiv- 
alent degree), a degree of doctor of optometry 
(or an equivalent degree), a degree of bach- 
elor of science in pharmacy (or an equivalent 
degree), a degree of doctor of podiatry (or 
an equivalent degree), a degree of doctor of 
veterinary medicine (or an equivalent de- 
gree), a certificate of degree or other ap- 
propriate evidence of completion of a course 
of training for physicians assistants or dental 
therapists, or a certificate or degree certifying 
completion of nurse training. 

(2) Such studies shall be completed and an 
interim report thereon submitted not later 
than March 30, 1973, and a final report not 
later than January 1, 1974, to the Secretary, 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
of the Senate, and the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the House of 
Representatives. 
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(3) Such studies shall develop methodol- 
ogies for ascertaining the national average 
annual per student educational costs and 
shall, on such basis, determine such costs for 
school years 1971-1972, 1972-1973, and the 
estimated costs for school year 1973-1974 in 
the respective disciplines. The study shall 
also indicate the extent of variation among 
schools within the respective disciplines in 
their annual per student educational costs 
and the key factors affecting this variation. 
The studies shall employ the most recent 
data available from the health professional 
schools in the country at the time of the 
study. 

(4) Such studies shall also describe na- 
tional uniform standards for determining 
annual per student educational costs for 
each health professional school in future 
years and estimates of the cost to such 
schools of reporting according to these uni- 
form standards. 

(5) The report shall also include recom- 
mendations concerning how the Federal 
Government can utilize educational cost per 
student data to determine the amount of 
capitation grants under the Public Health 
Service Act to each health professional 
school. 

(b)(1) The Secretary shall request the 
National Academy of Sciences to conduct 
such studies under an arrangement under 
which the actual expenses incurred by such 
Academy in conducting such studies will be 
paid by the Secretary. If the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences is willing to do so, the Sec- 
retary shall enter into such an arrangement 
with such Academy for the conduct of such 
studies. 

(2) If the National Academy of Sciences 
is unwilling to conduct one or more of such 
studies under such an arrangement, then the 
Secretary shall enter into a similar arrange- 
ment with other appropriate nonprofit pri- 
vate groups or associations under which such 
groups or associations will conduct such 


studies and prepare and submit the reports 
thereon as provided in subsection (a) (2). 


REPORT 


Sec. 206. The Secretary shall prepare and 
submit to the Congress, prior to June 30, 
1974, a final report on the administration of 
title VII (other than parts A and G thereof) 
of the Public Health Service Act which shall 
include an estimate of increases in the num- 
ber of persons entering the health profes- 
sions effected under such title prior to the 
enactment of this Act; an estimate of such 
increases effected in consequence of the en- 
actment of this Act; an estimate of the num- 
bers of practitioners of such professions in 
relation to the need of the public therefor; 
and an appraisal of title VII (other than 
parts A and G thereof), as amended by this 
Act, to meet long-term ‘national needs for 
health professionals. The Secretary shall sub- 
mit to the Congress a first interim report 
prior to June 30, 1973, and a second interim 
report prior to January 31, 1974, describing 
his preliminary findings in the preparation 
of his final report. 


TITLE II—MISCELLANEOUS 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


Sec. 301. (a) Subsection (f) of section 208 
of the Public Health Service Act is amended 
by striking out “section 207(f)" and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “subsection (g)”. 

(b) The second sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 217 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Council on Alcoholic Abuse” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Council on 
Alcohol Abuse”. 

(c) The section 223 of such Act (added by 
section 4 of Public Law 91-623) is redesig- 
nated as section 224. 

(ad) (1) Section 382 of such Act is amended 
by inserting “Secretary” before “, through 
the » in subsection (a) thereof; by 
inserting “Secretary” before “may exchange” 
in subsection (b) thereof; and by inserting 
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“Secretary” before “is authorized” in sub- 
section (c) thereof. 

(2) (A) Section 383 of such Act is amended 
by inserting “Secretary” after “The” in the 
last sentence of subsection (a) thereof; by 
inserting “Secretary” after “recommenda- 
tions to the” in the first sentence of subsec- 
tion (b) thereof; by inserting “Secretary” 
after “users, and the” in such sentence; by 
inserting “Secretary” after “The” in the last 
sentence of such subsection; and by striking 
out subsection (d) thereof. 

(3) Section 386 of such Act is amended by 
inserting “Secretary” after “selected by the”. 

(4) Subsection (a) of section 388 of such 
Act is amended by inserting “Secretary” after 
“Whenever the” and by striking out “section 
398” in paragraphs (2) and (3) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “section 397”. 

(e) Section 794(a)(2)(D) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “or pursuant to 
part B of the title IV of the Higher Educa- 
tion Act of 1965” after “1958”. 

(f) Section 795(1) of such Act is amended 
by inserting “and” at the end of clause (C); 
by striking out “and” at the end of clause 
(D); and by striking out clause (E). 

(g) Parts E and F of title VII of such Act 
are each amended by striking out “Surgeon 
General” each place it occurs and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Secretary”. 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS TO THE CLEAN AIR 
ACT 

Sec. 302. (a) Section 307(a) (1) of the Clean 
Air Act is amended by striking out “210(c) 
Sap and inserting in lieu thereof “211(c) 
(3)”. 

(b) Section 113(b)(2) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “(A)” before "during", 
and by inserting “, or (B)” after “assumed 
enforcement”. 

(c) Section 113(c)(1)(A) of such Act, is 
amended by inserting “(i)” before “during” 
and by inserting “, or (ii)” after “assumed 
enforcement”. 

(d) Section 211(c)(3)(A) of such Act is 
amended by inserting “obtaining” after “pur- 
pose of”. 

(e) Section 211(d) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “under subsection (c),” at 
the second place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof “under subsection (b)”. 

(f) The first sentence of section 111(b) (1) 
(B) of the Clean Air Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “propose” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “publish proposed”, 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS TO OTHER ACTS 


Sec. 303. (a) The fourth sentence of section 
408(g) of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is 
amended by striking out “, which the Secre- 
tary shall by rules and regulations prescribe,”. 

(b) Paragraph (c) of section 136 of the De- 
velopmental Disabilities Services and Facil- 
ities Construction Act is amended by striking 
out “section 134” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “section 135”. 


And the Senate agree to the same. 
Epwarp KENNEDY, 
HARRISON WILLIAMS, 
GAYLORD NELSON, 
THOMAS F. EAGLETON, 
ALAN CRANSTON, 
HAROLD E. HUGHES, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 
WALTER F. MONDALE, 
PETER H. DOMINICK, 

J. K. Javits, 

ROBERT TAFT, JR., 

RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, 

BoB PARKWOOD, 

J. GLENN BEALL, JR., 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 

HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 

PAUL G. ROGERS, 

Davin E. SATTERFIELD, 

RICHARDSON PREYER, 

WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 

ANCHER NELSON, 

‘Trim LEE CARTER, 

JAMES F. HASTINGS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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JOINT STATEMENT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
CONFERENCE 


The managers on the part of the House 
and Senate at the conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the 2 Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 8629) to 
amend title VII of the Public Health Service 
Act to provide increased manpower for the 
health professions, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report. 


(1) Short Title 


The House bill provides the title “Com- 
prehensive Health Manpower Training Act of 
1971". 

The Senate amendment provides the title 
“Health Professions Educational Assistance 
Amendments of 1971”. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE 
(2) Scope 

The House bill extends for 3 years the 
grant assistance provided for construction of 
research and teaching facilities under parts 
A and B of title VII of the Public Health 
Service Act, and adds loan guarantees and 
interest subsidy authority for teaching fa- 
cilities, 

The Senate amendment replaces the grant 
assistance for construction of medical li- 
braries under section 393 of the Public Health 
Service Act and grant assistance for con- 
struction of research and teaching facilities 
under parts A and B of title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act with a consolidated 5 
year program of grants, loan guarantees and 
interest subsidies for construction of medical 
libraries, research and teaching facilities and 
facilities for advanced and continuing edu- 
cation. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 


(3) Authorizations and Appropriations 


(A) Grants: The House Bill provides for 
authorization of appropriations of $225,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1972; $250,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1973; and $275,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1974. 

The Senate amendment provides for au- 
thorization of appropriations of $200,000,000 
for fiscal year 1972; $225,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1973; $250,000,000 for fiscal year 1974; 
$275,000,000 for fiscal year 1975; and $300,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1976. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

(B) Interest Subsidies: The House bill pro- 
vides for the authorization of appropriations 
of $8,000,000 for fiscal year 1972; $16,000,000 
for fiscal year 1973; and $24,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1974. 

The Senate amendment provides for au- 
thorization of appropriations of $8,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1972; $16,000,000 for fiscal year 
1973; $24,000,000 for fiscal year 1974; $32,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1975; and $40,000,000 
for fiscal year 1976. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

(C) Availability of Appropriated Funds for 
Obligations for Grants: The House bill re- 
peals authority making funds appropriated 
in one fiscal year available for obligation 
through the closing of the next fiscal year. 

The Senate amendment provides that sums 
appropriated for any fiscal year to remain 
available for obligation until expended. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

(D) Reservation of Appropriated Grant 
Funds: The House bill did not provide for 
reservation of appropriated grant funds. 

The Senate amendment provided that in 
the case of construction projects which 
would be completed in a fiscal year follow- 
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ing the fiscal year in which the grant for 
such project is awarded, the Secretary is di- 
rected, subject to appropriation acts, to re- 
serve from the appropriations for the appli- 
cable following fiscal year amounts for the 
completion of such project. 

The conference substitute deletes the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment. 

The conference committee gave serious 
consideration to the Eagleton amendment in 
the Senate bill to permit funds appropriated 
for the construction of health education 
teaching facilities to be obligated on a phased 
basis, as contrasted to the procedure present- 
ly provided in Section 722(b) of the Public 
Health Service Act, which requires the Secre- 
tary to obligate the full amount of any such 
construction grant out of funds appropriated 
for the fiscal year in which the grant is 
awarded, 

There are compelling reasons favoring 
adoption of the Senate amendment, A major 
goal of this legislation is to greatly enlarge 
the production of physicians, dentists, and 
other health professionals. Accordingly, it 
provides for mandatory enrollment increases 
as a condition of receiving federal funds for 
institutional support. Many institutions must 
expand their present facilities in order to 
meet this goal. In addition, there are more 
than a dozen entirely new schools at various 
stages of planning and construction. 

A greatly increased demand for federal con- 
struction assistance for health education fa- 
cilities is inevitable. Yet, largely as a conse- 
quence of the funding restrictions of Section 
722(b), there is as of October 15, 1971, a 
backlog of 100 approved but unfunded proj- 
ects with a total federal share of $702 mil- 
lion, The sponsors of 46 of these projects, 
with a total federal share of $300 million, 
have local matching funds in hand and are 
ready to begin construction as soon as fed- 
eral funds are available. 

The Senate amendment would permit the 
available construction funds to be used 
much more efficiently by authorizing projects 
to be funded as construction proceeds, out of 
appropriations made over a period of several 
years, thus freeing substantial portions of 
each year’s appropriation to make starts on 
other projects. 

With some reluctance, however, the con- 
ference committee concluded that it must 
defer to the objections of the Appropriations 
Committees to the provision. Understand- 
ably, the Appropriations Committees are dis- 
turbed by the prospect that the procedures 
proposed by the Senate amendment may, if 
adopted, commit the federal government to 
the expenditure of funds in future years 
which Congress would then be obligated to 
appropriate in such years. 

These are legitimate concerns of the com- 
mittees having immediate legislative respon+ 
sibility for the national budget, to which we 
respond. At the same time, we wish to im- 
press upon the Appropriations Committees 
our concern for the supply of health man- 
power as a critical factor in the nation’s 
health, The Senate having receded on its 
amendment to provide a more efficient mech- 
anism for funding the construction of teach- 
ing facilities for the health professions, 
it becomes all the more urgent that appro- 
priations for this purpose rise to meet the 
levels of need expressed in the authorization 
figures. 

(4) Eligible Applicants 


(A) Grant Program: The House bill pro- 
vides for grants to public or private non- 
profit schools of medicine, osteopathy, den- 
tistry, veterinarian medicine, public health, 
pharmacy, optometry, and podiatry applying 
for projects for construction of facilities for 
training of physicians, dentists, veterinar- 
ians, professional public health personnel, 
pharmacists, optometrists, or podiatrists. 

In the case of a project for a hospital or 
out-patient facility, any entity eligible to 
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apply under the Hill-Burton Program may 
apply. 

The Senate amendment provides for grants 
for— 

(1) the same entities as does the House 
bill, except that combinations of schools may 
apply; 

(2) an entity determined to be in need 
of teaching facilities for the support of any 
health personnel educational program; and 

(3) any affiliated hospital or out-patient 
facility. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill except that combi- 
nations of schools may apply. 

(B) Loan Guarantee and Interest Subsidy 
Program: The House bill provides that any 
nonprofit private school eligible for grant as- 
sistance in the House bill shall be eligible for 
loan guarantees and interest subsidies. 

The Senate amendment provides that any 
nonprofit private entity cligible for grant as- 
sistance under the Senate bill would be eli- 
gible for loan guarantees and interest sub- 
sidies. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 


(5) Special Provisions Relating to Certain 
Facilities 


(A) Affiliated Hospital and Out-Patient Fa- 
cilities: The House bill provides for assistance 
for hospitals and out-patient facilities af- 
fililated with schools of medicine or osteop- 
athy. Only that portion of the project which 
relates to teaching programs of affiliated 
schools may be assisted. Assistance must first 
be sought under Hill-Burton and denied for 
lack of priority or unavailability of funds in 
the State allotment. 

The Senate amendment provides for assist- 
ance to be authorized for hospital or out-pa- 
tient facilities affiliated with any entity eli- 
gible for construction assistance under title 
VII of the Public Health Service Act. It con- 
tains no specific requirement of relation to 
teaching program or the requirement relat- 
ing to the Hill-Burton Program. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

(B) Definition of “Teaching Facilities”: 
The House bill did not provide for a defini- 
tion of “teaching facilities.” 

The Senate amendment defines “teaching 
facilities” as areas dedicated for use by stu- 
dents, faculty, administrative or maintenance 
personnel for clinical purposes, research ac- 
tivities, libraries, classrooms, offices, audi- 
toriums, dining areas, student activities or 
other related purposes necessary for and ap- 
propriate to the conduct of comprehensive 
programs of education but does not include 
off-site improvements for living quarters. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment. 

(6) Approval of Projects 

(A) Expansion of Enrollment of Existing 
Schools Receiving Assistance; The House bill 
retains the requirement in existing law for 
expansion of first-year enrollment of exist- 
ing schools receiving assistance for construc- 
tion projects for expansion. 

The Senate amendment repeals the exist- 
ing requirement, 

The conference substitute retains the pro- 
visions of the House bill with the addition of 
a provision that a waiver will be granted if 
the construction is necessary for and suffi- 
cient to meet the mandatory enrollment in- 
crease required for capitation grants. 

(B) Consideration of Expansion (or Re- 
tention) of Training Capacity and Geograph- 
ical Distribution of Training Opportunities: 
The House bill retains the provision in exist- 
ing law directing the Secretary to take into 
account expansion (or retention) of train- 
ing capacity of schools applying for con- 
struction assistance and the effect on geo- 
graphical distribution of opportunities for 
training that a project for teaching facilities 
will have. 
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The Senate amendment repeals the existing 
requirement. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

(C) Planning Agencies: The House bill re- 
tains the provision in existing law directing 
the Secretary in considering applications for 
grant assistant to take into account the re- 
lationship of the application to construction 
or training programs of a State or regional 
planning agency and any comments of such 
agencies on such application. 

The Senate amendment provides in lieu of 
the provision in existing law that in case of 
&@ project for a facility which will provide 
health services State section planning agen- 
cies and area section planning agencies must 
have an opportunity to comment on the ap- 
plication. 

The conference substitute provides that in 
the case of an application for a project for 
the construction of a facility intended, at 
least in part, for the provision of health serv- 
ices, an opportunity has been provided for 
comment on the project by (A) the State 
agency administering or supervising the ad- 
ministration of the section 344(a) State plan 
and (B) the public or nonprofit private agen- 
cy or organization responsible for the section 
$14(b) plan and covering the area in which 
such project is to be located. 

(D) Application Priorities: The House bill 
provides that in the applications for new 
schools of medicine, osteopathy, or dentistry, 
the Secretary is directed to give priority to 
applications for schools which will be able to 
accelerate the beginning of its teaching pro- 
gram because of the use that will be made of 
existing facilities including Federal medical 
and dental facilities. 

The Senate amendment has no correspond- 
ing provision. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

(E) Waivers of Assurances of Funds for 
Non-Federal Share: The House bill contains 
no provision for waiver of assurances of funds 
for the non-Federal share. 

The Senate amendment permits waiver of 
assurances of funds for non-Federal share if 
such assurances can be given within a rea- 
sonable time. 

The conference substitute deletes the Sen- 
ate amendment, 


(7) Federal Share 


The House bill provides— 

(1) that the Federal share is not to exceed 
75 percent on projects for new schools, for 
new facilities for existing schools providing 
a major expansion of training capacity and 
for schools of public health; 

(2) that the Federal share shall not exceed 
67 percent for any other project except in 
the case of unusual circumstances in which 
case the Federal share shall not exceed 75 
percent. 

The Senate amendments provides that the 
Federal share shall not exceed 75 percent for 
any project; except that in the case of un- 
usual circumstances the Federal share shall 
not exceed 85 percent. 

The conference substitute provides that 
the Federal share shall not exceed 80 per- 
cent on projects for new schools, or for new 
facilities for existing schools providing a 
major expansion of training capacity and 
that the Federal share shall not exceed 70 
percent for any other project, except in the 
cases of unusual circumstances, not to ex- 
ceed 80 percent and on major remodeling to 
meet an increase in student enrollment, 

(8) Acquisition of Land 

The House bill provides that grants and 
guaranteed loans may not be used to ac- 
quire land. 

The Senate amendment provides that land 
peyi be acquired with grants and guaranteed 
oans. 
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The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 


(9) Technical Assistance 


The House bill makes no change in au- 
thority for technical assistance and con- 
sultation services for State or interstate plan- 
ning agencies in planning the programs to 
relieve shortages of training capacity in the 
health professions, through construction 
teaching facilities, the provision of financial 
support for schools, or otherwise. 

The Senate amendment amends the exist- 
ing authority to authorize the Secretary to 
provide technical assistance in designing and 
planning the construction of any facility for 
which financial assistance may be provided 
and to provide technical assistance to State 
and interstate planning agencies established 
to plan programs for relieving shortages of 
training capacity for health personnel. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment, 

INSTITUTION SUPPORT 
(10) Capitation Grants: Use and 
Congressional Intent 


The House bill has no provision relating 
to use and congressional intent of capitation 
grants. 

The Senate amendment provides that 
capitation grants shall be used to support 
education programs and that it is the intent 
of Congress that grants will provide approxi- 
mately one-third of the major national 
average of education costs to schools which 
make satisfactory progress in increasing en- 
rollment and reducing the time requirement 
in a training program, and that no funds 
appropriated under the Public Health Sery- 
ice Act (except under this section) may be 
used for grants under this section. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment providing 
that capitation grants shall be used to sup- 
port education programs, and that no funds 
appropriated under the Public Health Service 
Act (except under this section) may be used 
for grants under this section, but deletes the 
language stating the intent of Congress that 
grants provide approximately one-third of 
the national average of education costs. 

(11) Capitation Grants Amount 

(A) Base Grant: The House bill does not 
provide for a base grant. 

The Senate amendment provides for a base 
grant of $50,000 per school, 

The conference substitute provides for 
$50,000 to be added to the capitation grant 
in each of two consecutive years for a school 
with a class enrollment of no more than 50 
first year students for the first fiscal year in 
which the school receives a grant under this 
provision, 

(B) Mazimum Grant: The House bill 
makes no changes in that provision of exist- 
ing law which provides that no grant may 
exceed total non-Federal funds expended in 
the prior year for teaching purposes. 

The Senate amendment eliminates that 
provision of existing law. 

The conference substitute adopts the Sen- 
ate position. 

(C) Amount of Grants if Insufficient Ap- 
propriations: The House bill provides that if 
the appropriations in any fiscal year are in- 
sufficient to full-fund the capitation for- 
mula, the amount of the grant to any school 
shall be an amount which bears the same 
ratio to the amount of the school’s grant 
computed under the capitation formula as 
the amount appropriated bears to the total 
appropriation required for full-funding of all 
the schools. 

The Senate amendment construes such 
grants as “entitlements”. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House Bill (see item 13 relating 
to authorization of appropriations). 

(D) Schools of Medicine, Osteopathy and 
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Dentistry: The House bill provides, that each 
3 or 4 year school would receive: 

(1) $2,500 for each Ist, 2nd, or 3rd year 
student enrolled; 

(2) $4,000 for each student who will grad- 
uate; and 

(3) $1,000 for each extra enrollment first 
year student (unless a grant is made for such 
student under a start-up authority). 

The House bill further provided that each 
2 year school would receive: 

(1) $2,500 for each student enrolled, and 

(2) $1,000 for each extra enrollment first 
year student (unless a grant is made for such 
student under a start-up authority). 

The Senate amendment provided that each 
school would receive: 

(1) $4,000 for each student enrolled; 

(2) $6,000 for each student who graduates 
in not more than 3 years; 

(3) $2,000 for each member of a class which 
meets certain increased enrollment require- 
ments, and 

(4) $1,350 for each student in a program 
for the training of physicians’ or dentists’ 
assistants. 

The conference substitute provides: 

(1) $2,500 for each full time student en- 
rolled in the first, second, or third year of a 
program; 

The conferees recognize that some students 
may have difficulty completing the curric- 
ulum at a school in the length of time 
normally required by other students, and in- 
tend that students who are required to re- 
peat courses, or to take fewer courses than 
other students, may be counted as part of a 
class more than once (except for purposes of 
determining whether a first year class meets 
requirements of expansion of enrollment or 
enrollment bonus eligibility) ; 

(2) $4,000 for each student who will grad- 
uate in more than 3 years in such year; 

(3) $6,000 for each student who will grad- 
uate in no more than 3 years years in such 
year; 

(4) $1,000 for each student who is enrolled 
in a training program for physicians’ assist- 
ants or dental therapists; 

(5) $1,000 for each member of a class 
which meets certain increased enrollment re- 
quirements (limited to $150,000) per class 
per year; 

(6) Each 2-year school of medicine shall 
receive $2,500 for each full time student en- 
rolled and $1,000 for each enrollment bonus 
student enrolled (limited to $150,000 per 
class per year). 

The intent of items (1), (2), and (3) 
above is to encourage schools of medicine 
with a 4-year or longer program to acceler- 
ate their curriculum in order to graduate 
students earlier, the conference agreement 
provides for capitation grants of $2,500 per 
student in the first-, second-, and third- 
year class at each school, with $4,000 per 
student in the year of graduation whereas 
schools with a three-year program, will re- 
ceive $2,500 per student in the first and 
second year and third year classes for each 
third year graduate and plus $6,000 per such 
student in the year of graduation. 


CONVERSION OF TWO YEAR SCHOOLS TO 
M.D. DEGREE SCHOOLS 


The Senate amendment provides that a 
2-year school of basic medical science, such 
as the schools at Brown University and 
Dartmouth College, shall be entitled to one 
grant equal to $50,000 times the number of 
medical students to be enrolled in its first 
third-year class if the 2-year school intends 
to convert to a school of medicine and if it is 
affliated with an accredited hospital. 

The conference substitute accepts the pro- 
vision of the Senate amendment with the 
modification that an application for conver- 
sion be submitted to the secretary before 
July 1, 1974 and that the school enrolls a 
third-year class no later than the school year 
beginning in fiscal year 1975. 
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(E) Schools of Veterinary Medicine: The 
House Bill provides that each such school 
shall receive $1,500 times each student en- 
rolled. 

The Senate amendment provides that each 
such school shall receive $2,000 times each 
student enrolled plus $1,000 for each mem- 
ber of a class which meets certain increased 
enrollment requirements. 

The conference substitute provides that 
each such school shall receive $1,750 plus 
$700 for each member of a class which meets 
certain increased enrollment requirements. 
That part of a grant to any school com- 
puted on the number of enrollment bonus 
students shall not exceed $150,000 for each 
such class per year. 

(F) Schools of Optometry; The House Bill 
provides that each such school shall receive 
$800 times each student enrolled. 

The Senate amendment provides that each 
such school shall receive $1,000 times each 
student enrolled plus $100 for each member 
of a class which meets certain increased en- 
rollment requirements. 

The conference substitute provides $800 
times each student enrolled plus $320 for 
each member of a class which meets certain 
increased enrollment requirements. That 
part of a grant to any school computed on 
the number of enrollment bonus students 
shall not exceed $150,000 for each class per 
year. 

(G) Schools of Pharmacy: The House bill 
provides for each such school $800 times each 
student enrolled except if a school has a 
training program exceeding 4 years than 
$800 times each student enrolled in the last 
4 years of such program. 

The Senate amendment provides for each 
such school $600 times each student enrolled 
plus $300 for each member of a class which 
meets certain increased enrollment require- 
ments. 

The conference substitute provides for 
each such school $800 for each student en- 
rolled (except in the case of a school with a 
training program of more than 4 years then 
$800 times each student enrolled in the last 
4 years of such program) plus $320 for each 
member of a class which meets certain in- 
creased enrollment requirements. That part 
of a grant to any school computed on the 
number of enrollment bonus students shall 
not exceed $150,000 for each such class per 
year. 

The conferees recognize that schools of 
pharmacy are likely to have substantial dif- 
ficulty in meeting the mandatory enrollment 
increase requirement and expect, therefore 
such schools to engage in active outreach 
efforts to recruit, enroll, and retain qualified 
students, especially those from low-income 
backgrounds. 

(H) Schools of Podiatry: The House bill 
provides for each such school $800 for each 
student enrolled: 

The Senate amendment provides for each 
such school $900 for each student enrolled 
plus $400 for each member of a class which 
meets certain increased enrollment require- 
ments. 

The conference substitute provides $800 
for each student enrolled plus $320 for each 
member of a class which meets certain in- 
creased enrollment requirements. That part 
of a grant to any school computed on the 
number of enrollment bonus students shall 
not exceed $150,000 for each such class per 
year. 


(12) Capitation Grants: Application 
Requirements 

(A) Program Requirements: The House 
bill has no provision regarding program re- 
quirements. 

The Senate amendment provides that an 
application must contain a plan approved 
by the Secretary to carry out by the end of 
the school year to which the application re- 
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lates specific programs or projects and at 
least 3 of the following 9 categories: 

(1) To effect significant curriculum im- 
provements; 

(2) To establish intercooperative inter- 
disciplinary training programs; 

(3) To train for new roles, types, or levels 
of health personnel; 

(4) To make innovative modifications in 
existing health profession educational pro- 
grams; 

(5) To significantly increase the supply 
of adequately trained health professions per- 
sonnel; 

(6) To increase emphasis at schools of 
medicine, osteopathy, and dentistry on clini- 
cal pharmacology; on drugs and alcohol use 
and abuse; assessment of efficiency of vari- 
ous therapeutic regimens; and (for schools 
of medicine and osteopathy only) on nutri- 
tion; 

(7) To imcrease emphasis at schools of 
pharmacy on clinical pharmacy drug use and 
abuse and clinical pharmacology; 

(8) To increase admission, enrollment, and 
retention of individuals who, due to socio- 
economic factors are financially or educa- 
tionally disadvantaged; 

(9) To train primary health care profes- 
sionals particularly in family medicine. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment except that 
the approval of the Secretary is not required. 

The conferees recognize that while increas- 
ing the number of health professionals grad- 
uated each year is an important step in solv- 
ing the urgent problems in the health care 
system in the United States, greater numbers 
of health professionals alone will not ade- 
quately correct all the deficiencies in the sys- 
tem. Expanded enrollment in medical and 
other health professions schools should be 
accompanied by the development of other 
programs responsive to national needs and 
priorities such as curriculum improyements 
and shortening of the curriculum, interdis- 
ciplinary training, training of new types and 
levels of health personnel, programs for 
teaching the organization and provision of 
health care, training in clinical pharmacy 
and pharmacology and in drug and alcohol 
abuse and nutrition, encouragement of mi- 
nority group enrollment and retention (as- 
sistance to maintain good academic stand- 
ing), and training in primary care and family 
practice. These are only some of the mejor 
areas in which health profession schools can 
make a vital contribution to meeting the 
challenges posed to the health system by a 
dynamic society. 

The conferees gave serious consideration to 
including in the legislation the system in 
the Senate bill whereby those schools which 
did not demonstrate a clear intention to re- 
spond to national needs would have their al- 
lotment of federal funds reduced in pro- 
portion to the extent of their failure to insti- 
tute innovations. However, because it was 
felt the institutions are sufficiently con- 
vinced of the importance of making such im- 
provements, the conferees decided it was not 
necessary at this time to add such a provi- 
sion to the legislation. The conferees did re- 
tain the basic provision in the Senate bill 
which would require each institution to sub- 
mit a plan to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare setting forth the manner 
in which it would develop programs in areas 
of recognized national need. Such plan would 
set forth a program for the 2 years and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
would be required to submit to the two au- 
thorizing committees two reports over the 
next three years summarizing the progress 
of each institution receiving assistance un- 
der this title toward meeting national needs 
and priorities. These plans and their prior- 
ities will provide an indication of the direc- 
tions health professions education is pursu- 
ing and a measurement of the effectiveness 
of such programs in improving the health 
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system and should thereby enable the Con- 
gress to make a judgment three years from 
now—when this Act is considered for ex- 
tension again—of the extent of the adoption 
of innovative programs and the effectiveness 
of the plan provision without a companion 
penalty provision. 

(B) Maintenance of Effort: Under existing 
law an applicant must assure the Secretary 
that in a fiscal year for which a grant is 
sought expenditures from non-Federal 
sources for its operation (other than con- 
struction) will not be less than the average 
of such expenditures for the 3 preceding 
fiscal years. This provision was retained by 
the House. 

The Senate amendment provides a change 
in existing law to require an applicant to as- 
sure the Secretary that in a fiscal year for 
which a grant is sought expenditures from 
non-Federal sources for support of teaching 
programs will not be less than such expendi- 
tures in the preceding fiscal year and that a 
grant will supplement and not supplant a 
grant from non-Federal sources. 

The conference substitute retains the pro- 
vision of existing law. 


(13) Capitation grants: Authorization of 

appropriations 

The House bill provides for the authoriza- 
tion of appropriations of $245 million for the 
fiscal year 1972, $284 million for the fiscal 
year 1973, $343 million for the fiscal year 
1974. 

The Senate amendment provides total au- 
thorization of appropriations of $426 million 
for fiscal year 1972, $439.5 million for the 
fiscal year 1973, $462.5 million for the fiscal 
year 1974, $486.5 million for the fiscal year 
1975, and $513.5 million for the fiscal year 
1976, and provided separate authorizations 
for each health profession shall be separately 
stated. 

The conference substitute authorizes to be 
appropriated for schools of medicine, osteop- 
athy, and dentistry $200,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1972; $213,000,000 for fiscal year 1973; 
$238,000,000 for fiscal year 1974; and for 
schools of veterinary medicine, optometry, 
pharmacy, and podiatry $34,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1972; $37,000,000 for fiscal year 1973; 
$41,000,000 for fiscal year 1974. These au- 
thorizations figures have been estimated by 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare on the bases of capitation formulas 
in the conference report. 

The pro-rata provision (item 11(C)) will 
apply separately to the two above described 
categories. 

(14) Capitation Grants: Reduction 

The House bill has no provision for the 
reduction of capitation grants. 

The Senate amendment provides that if 
the Secretary determines (after notice and 
opportunity for hearing) that a grant recip- 
ient has failed to carry out required pro- 
grams or projects in any fiscal year the Sec- 
retary shall reduce the grant for the next 
year. The reduction may be waived if it 
would cause a dire financial hardship and if 
no waiver had been granted in the preceding 
5 fiscal years. 

The conference substitute deletes the Sen- 
ate amendment. (See item 12(A).) 


(15) Capitation Grants: Enrollment Increase 


The House bill provides a change in the 
existing law requirement to provide that an 
applicant must assure the Secretary that for 
the first school year beginning after the close 
of the fiscal year for which a grant was made 
and for each school year thereafter in which 
a grant is made enrollment will exceed first- 
year enrollment of the school in the school 
year beginning during fiscal year 1971 by 5 
percent or 10 students whichever is greater. 
A waiver is provided if, because of limited 
physical facilities, the enrollment increase 
would lead to lowering the quality of train- 
ing. If the school proposes an increase greater 
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than that required, the Secretary must sat- 
isfy himself that the school’s expanded pro- 
gram will meet applicable accreditation 
standards. 

The Senate amendment contained no cor- 
responding provision. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill except that the re- 
quired enrollment increase is limited to 5 
percent or 10 students, for schools with more 
than 100 first year students and a flat 10 
percent for schools with 100 or less first year 
students, and the waiver authority is broad- 
ened to include “other relevant factors”. 


(16) Capitation Grants: Application of 
Formula to a New School 

The House bill retains existing law which 
provides that a new school of medicine, os- 
teopathy, dentistry, veterinary, optometry, 
podiatry, or pharmacy which applies for a 
grant in the year immediately preceding the 
year it opens may receive a grant made on 
the Secretary's determination of the number 
of students who will be enrolled in its first 

ear. 
z The Senate amendment has no correspond- 
ing provision. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 


(17) Capitation Grants: Site Visits 


The House bill contains no provisions re- 
lating to site visits. 

The Senate amendment provides that the 
Secretary may make site visits or require as- 
surances to determine if schools are carrying 
out required programs or projects. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment. 


(18) Grants for New Schools of Medicine, 
Osteopathy, and Dentistry 
(A) Authorization 


The House bill provides for an authori- 
zation of appropriations of each fiscal year 
1972, 1973, 1974 of $10 million. 

The Senate amendment provides for an 
authorization of appropriations for each fis- 
cal year of 1972 through 1976 of $10 million. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill, 

(B) Eligible New Schools: The House bill 
Tequires that instruction must begin after 
the date of enactment and for at least 24 
students in the first class. 

The Senate amendment has no corre- 
sponding requirement. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

(C) Duration of the Grant: The House bill 
provides that the grant shall be available for 
the first 3 years of operation of a new school. 

The Senate amendment provides that a 
school is a new school in— 

(1) the year preceding the year in which 
the first students are enrolled; and 

(2) any year following such preceding year 
but not including the year in which the 
first class graduates (but in no case more 
than 4 years). 

The conference substitute provides that a 
school is a new school— 

(1) the year preceding the year it admits 
its first class; and 

(2) the year it admits its first class and 
the next two years. 

(D) Amount of Grant: The House bill pro- 
vides that the amount is to be determined 
by the Secretary but may not exceed— 

(1) in the first year $7,500 times the num- 
ber of students estimated to be enrolled; 

(2) in the second year $5,000 times the 
number of students estimated to be enrolled; 
and 

(3) in the third year $2,500 times the 
number of students estimated to be en- 
rolled. 

The Senate amendment provides that a 
school with an approved application shal] be 
entitled to $300 thousand for each year it is 
@ new school, 
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The conference substitute provides that 
the amount may not exceed: 

(1) im the year preceding the first year 
each such new school admits students, such 
school shall receive $10,000 times the number 
of full time students the Secretary estimates 
will enroll in such school in the first year. 

(2) in the first year $7,500 times the num- 
ber of full time students which the Secre- 
tary estimates will be enrolled in such year. 

(3) in the second year $5,000 times the 
number of full time students enrolled in 
such school. 

(4) in the third year $2,500 times the num- 
ber of full time students enrolled in such 
school. 

(E) Factors to be Considered by the Sec- 
retary: The House bill provides that the Sec- 
retary shall take into account— 

(1) the ability of the school to use a grant 
to accelerate beginning of instruction or to 
increase the size of the entering class; and 

(2) other resources available to the school. 

The Senate amendment has no correspond- 
ing provision. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

(F) Special Consideration for Use of Ezr- 
isting Facilities: The House bill provides that 
the Secretary shall give special considera- 
tion to applications assuring acceleration of 
beginning instruction because of use that 
will be made of existing facilities including 
Federal facilities. 

The Senate amendment contains no cor- 
responding provision. 

The conference substitute adopts the 
provisions of the House bill, 

(19) Special Projects: Grants and Contracts 

(A) Authorization: The House bill provides 
for an authorization of appropriations of 
$118,000,000 for fiscal year 1972; $138,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1973; and $156,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1974. 

The Senate amendment provides for an 
authorization of appropriations of $150,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1972; $165,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1973; $180,000,000 for fiscal year 1974; 
$195,000,000 for fiscal year 1975; and $210,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1976. 

The conference substitute adopts the provi- 
sions of the House bill but repeals authority 
allowing these funds to be used for project to 
schools in financial distress. 

(B) Grant Recipients: The House bill pro- 
vides that health profession schools shall be 
eligible for grants under section 772 of the 
Public Health Service Act. 

The Senate amendment provides that pub- 
lic or nonprofit private entities shall be eligi- 
ble for grants under section 772 of the Public 
Health Service Act, 

The conference substitute adopts the 
provisions of the House bill. 

(C) Contractors: The House bill provides 
for contracts with public or private health 
or educational entities. 

The Senate amendment provides for con- 
tracts with public or private entities. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

(D) Projects: The House bill authorized 
grants and contracts for— 

(1) curriculum improvements; 

(2) interdisciplinary programs; 

(3) training of new kinds of personnel; 

(4) innovative educational programs; 

(5) research in health education; 

(6) improved supply or distribution of 
health personnel; 

(7) promoting training at medical, osteo- 
pathic and dental schools, in clinical phar- 
macology, drug abuse, assessment of efficacy 
of various therapeutic regimens and nutri- 
tion; 

(8) training students for practice In rural 
and other shortage areas; 

(9) increased enrollment of qualified mi- 
nority or low-income students; 
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(10) planning of experimental teaching 
programs or facilities; and 

(11) traineeships for students training un- 
der a preceptor in family medicine, pediat- 
rics, internal medicine, or other health 
fields, or training under a preceptor in rural 
or other shortage areas. 

The Senate amendment authorized grants 
and contracts for— 

(1) mew programs of health professions 
education; 

(2) significantly expanded enrollments and 
graduates at existing health professions 
schools; 

(3) an increased supply of well qualified 
faculty; 

(4) projects to effect curriculum improve- 
ment and expansion of research in fields re- 
lated to education in the health professions; 

(5) development of training p: and 
train new levels or types of health profes- 
sions personnel; 

(6) encouragement of programs to allevi- 
ate shortages of health professions personnel; 

(7) utilization of health professions per- 
sonnel more efficiently through the use of 
computer technology; 

(8) initiation of new patterns or improve 
existing patterns of training, retraining, con- 
tinuing education and advanced training of 
health professions personnel; 

(9) encouragement of more effective ap- 
proaches to organize and deliver health serv- 
ices through the use of team approach and 
the utilization of computer technology; 

(10) establishment and operation at 
schools of medicine, osteopathy and other 
appropriate health professions schools pro- 
grams in the prevention, diagnosis, treatment 
and rehabilitation of alcoholism and drug 
dependence; 

(11) securing information relating to the 
projects described above; and 

(12) programs at schools of medicine and 
osteopathy (and where applicable) at other 
health professions schools, provide increased 
emphasis on the training and research in 
the science of human nutrition and the ap- 
plication of such science to human health. 

Such grants may be used to alter or reno- 
vate facilities in connection with the pro- 
grams described above. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill adding the pro- 
visions of the Senate bill with regard to alco- 
holism, computer technology and the utiliza- 
tion of the team approach for the delivery 
of health services and provides that grants 
may be used to alter or renovate facilities 
in connection with authorized projects. 

(E) Application; Maintenance of Effort by 
Grant Recipients: The House bill provides 
that, for capitation grants to be applicable, 
recipients must expend from non-Federal 
funds at least as much as the average for the 
three preceding school years. 

The Senate amendment has no correspond- 
ing provision. 

The conference substitute deletes the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

(F) Considerations for Priorities: The 
House bill repeals the provisions of existing 
law regarding considerations for priorities. 

The Senate amendment retains existing 
law under which the Secretary shall 
consider— 

(1) the extent to which a project will in- 
crease enrollment; and 

(2) the extent to which a project will im- 
prove curriculum and methods of training 
and reduce the training period. 

The conference substitute adopts the posi- 
tion of the House bill and repeals existing 
law. 

(20) Grants for Schools in Financial Distress: 
Authorization 


The House bill provides that authoriza- 


tions for grants for schools in financial 
distress shall not exceed one half of the au- 
thorization for special projects. 
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The Senate amendment provides for an 
authorization of appropriations of $50,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1972; $40,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1973; $30,000,000 for fiscal year 1974; 
$20,000,000 for fiscal year 1975; and $10,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1976. 

The conference substitute provides for an 
authorization of appropriations of $20,000,- 
000 in fiscal year 1972; $15,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1973; and $10,000,000 in fiscal year 1974; 
and further provides that such appropria- 
tions shall be available for special projects 
when the Secretary determines that such 
appropriations will not be needed for dis- 
tress purposes. It provides that the school 
must maintain its effort in expenditure of 
non-Federal funds but authorizes the Sec- 
retary to waive such requirements in certain 
circumstances. 


(21) Health Manpower Education Incentive 
Awards 


The House bill authorizes a program of 
grants and contracts for programs or proj- 
ects— 

(1) to encourage establishment or main- 
tenance of programs to alleviate shortages of 
health personnel through training or retrain- 
ing health personnel in shortage areas; 

(2) to provide training programs leading 
to the more efficient use of health personnel; 

(3) to initiate or improve training, in- 
cluding the establishment of area health ed- 
ucation centers and other new organization- 
al units to assist in the training of health 
personnel; 

(4) to train personnel in the use of the 
team approach; and 

(5) to secure information for any project 
described above. 

Grants made be made to alter or renovate 
facilities to carry out approved programs or 
projects. 

Grants also may be authorized to— 

(1) identify and enroll persons who will 
practice health professions in rural or other 
shortage areas; and 

(2) increase enrollment of qualified indi- 
viduals from minority or low-income groups, 
not more than 10 percent of the funds au- 
thorized, but not less than 5 million dollars 
shall be used for such grants. 

Grants and contracts are to be coordinated 
with regional medical programs in areas in 
which grants or contracts are to be carried 
out. 

The bill authorizes appropriations of $45,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1972; $90,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1973; and $135,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1974. 

The Senate amendment included the above 
program in Special Projects (see item 19(D) ). 

The conference substitute provides for 
grants and contracts for programs or 
projects— 

(1) to encourage establishment or main- 
tenance of pr to alleviate shortages 
of health personnel through training or re- 
training of health personnel in shortage 
areas; 

(2) to provide training programs leading 
to the more efficient use of health personnel; 

(3) to train personnel in the use of the 
team approach; 

(4) to initiate new types or patterns of 
training or improve training of health per- 
sonnel; 

(5) to secure information for any project 
described above and for the nt in 
health professions schools of persons (includ- 
ing returning veterans who due to socio- 
economic factors are financially or education- 
ally deprived). 

Grants may be made to alter or renovate 
facilities to carry out the programs or 
projects described above. 

Grants are authorized to— 

(1) identify and enroll persons who will 
practice health professions in rural or other 
shortage areas, and 

(2) increase admission enrollment and re- 
tention of qualified individuals from minor- 
ity or low-income groups, 
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Not more than 15 percent of the funds 
authorized but not less than $5,000,000 shall 
be used for such grants. 

Grants and contracts are to be coordinated 
with regional medical programs in the areas 
in which a grant or contract is to be granted 
out. 

There are authorized to be appropriated 
for a health manpower education initiative 
awards $45,000,000 for fiscal year 1972, $90,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1973, and $135,000,000 
for fiscal year 1974. 

In providing for grants to health pro- 
fessions schools to assist disadvantaged stu- 
dents in maintaining good academic stand- 
ing through to graduation, the conferees do 
not intenca that these schools should lower 
or dilute their entrance, passing, or gradua- 
tion requirements, or that any on-going 
tutorial assistance should be provided to a 
particular student on a regular basis. Rather, 
such programs woulld be intended to make 
up for a particular deficiency, which became 
apparent after admission, in a course area, 
such as basic science or mathematics, or to 
assist in meeting social adjustment prob- 
lems. 


(22) Student Loan Program: Authorization 


The House bill provides for an authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for student loan funds 
of $40,000,000 for fiscal year 1972; $45,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1973; and $50,000,000 
for fiscal year 1974. 

The Senate amendment provides for an 
authorization of appropriations for student 
loan funds of $60,000,000 for fiscal year 1972; 
$65,000,000 for fiscal year 1973: $70,000,000 
for fiscal year 1974; $75,000,000 for fiscal year 
1975: and $80,000,000 for fiscal year 1976. 

The conference substitute provides for an 
authorization of appropriations for student 
loan furds of $50 million for fiscal year 1972: 
$55 million for fiscal year 1973: and $60 
million for fiscal year 1974. 


(23) Loan Cancellation 


The House bill provides that the Sec- 
retary is authorized to pay on behalf of 
a student borrower who has obtained a first 
professional degree in medicine, osteopathy, 
dentistry, optometry, podiatry, pharmacy, 
or veterinary medicine 75 percent of the out- 
standing principal or $15,000, whichever is 
the lesser and interest on— 

(1) one or more loans under title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act; and 

(2) any other additional loan for costs of 
his professional education 


if the borrower serves under an agreement 
with the Secretary for a period of at least 3 
years in an area in a State determined by 
the Secretary in consultation with the appro- 
priate State health authority to have a 
shortage of and a need for persons trained 
in his profession. 

The Senate amendment retains existing 
law and further provides that if any person 
who obtains a loan under title VII of the 
Public Health Service Act after June 30, 
i971— 

(1) engages in the practice of general, 
family, internal, or pediatric medicine (or, 
if authorized by the regulations of the Sec- 
retary) in the practice of any other aspect 
of medicine, osteopathy, or dentistry or in 
the practice of pharmacy, podiatry, optom- 
etry or veterinary medicine; and 

(2) engages in such practice in an area 
designated by the Secretary as a medically 
underserved area, the Secretary may cancel 
for each completed year of practice 50 per- 
cent of the outstanding principal or $5,000, 
whichever is the greater, and the interest on 
any such loan. 

The conference substitute provides for can- 
cellation or repayment of any loan under 
title VII of the Public Health Service Act and 
any other loans for professional education 
for service, under agreement with the Sec- 
retary for at least 2 years in designated 
shortage areas at the rate of 30 percent for 
each of the first two years of such service and 
25 percent for the third year of such service. 
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(24) Eligibility for Loan Forgiveness for 

Students Who Fail To Complete Study 

The House bill provides that an applicant 
for loan forgiveness must be from a low- 
income background as that term shall be 
defined by regulations of the Secretary. 

The Senate amendment provides that an 
applicant for loan forgiveness must be from 
a low-income or disadvantaged family as 
these terms shall be defined by regulations 
of the Secretary. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment. 

The phrase “low income or disadvantaged 
family” occurs several times in this legisla- 
tion. The provisions of this portion of the 
Senate amendment were agreed to by the 
House conferees, on the basis that the term 
“disadvantaged” is intended to expand the 
concept of low-income to include families of 
middle-income, but which through unusual 
expenses, size of family, or other factors con- 
tributing to economic burdens borne by the 
family, would be unable to pay the expenses 
of education for the student concerned, or 
could only do so with extreme difficulty. 


(25) Extension of Loan Insurance Program 
Under the Health Education Act of 1965 
to Health Professions Students 
The House bill contains no provision for 

the extension of loan imsurance under the 

Higher Education Act of 1965. 

The Senate amendment amends the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 to make special pro- 
vision for health professions students under 
the Federal Insured Student Loan Program. 
The dollar value of such insured loans may 
not exceed the dollar value of direct loans 
made under the Public Health Service Act. 

The conference substitute deletes the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment. 


(26) Loans and Scholarships for United 
States Students Studying in Foreign Medi- 
cal Schools 


The House bill has no provision for loans 
and scholarships for United States students 
studying in foreign medical schools. 

The Senate amendment authorizes loans 
and scholarships to qualified United States 
students studying in foreign medical schools 
on basically the same terms as loans and 
scholarships are made to American medical 
students in American medical schools with 
two additional requirements. Students study- 
ing abroad must have a letter from an Amer- 
ican medical school stating that they met 
the qualification for admission but were not 
accepted only because of the lack of space; 
and students studying abroad after their 
third year must have passed part one of the 
National Board Examination and to have ap- 
plied for transfer to an American medical 
school in order to maintain their eligibility 
for loans and scholarships. Authorizations 
of $1.75 million for loans and $150,000 for 
scholarships are provided for each fiscal year. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment with the 
modification that eligible students provide 
assurances that they intend to return to the 
United States to practice for a period of not 
less than five years. 


SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 
(27) Amount of Grant for Each School 


The House bill provides for fiscal year 1972, 
$3,000 times one tenth of the number of full- 
time students enrolled; for fiscal years 1973 
and 1974, $3,000 times the number of full- 
time students enrolled who are from low- 
income backgrounds, 

The Senate amendment provides for fiscal 
years 1972 and 1973, $3,000 times one tenth 
of the number of full-time students enrolled; 
for fiscal years 1974, 1975, and 1976, $3,000 
times one tenth of the number of full-time 
students enrolied plus $3,000 times the num- 
ber of economically or educationally disad- 
vantaged students enrolled. 

The conference substitute provides for 
$3,000 times the number of full time students 
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enrolled who are from low-income back- 
grounds or $3,000 times 1/10 of the number 
of full time students enrolled, whichever is 
higher. 

(28) Students Eligible 

The House bill provides— 

(1) students who receive scholarships for 
school years ending before July 1, 1972, 
be only those students who are in excep- 
tional financial need; and 

(2) students who receive scholarships after 
July 1, 1972, shall be students of cxceptional 
financial need who are from low-income 
backgrounds. 

The Senate amendment provides that 
scholarships shall be awarded only to stu- 
dents of exceptional need and students from 
low-income or economically disadvantaged 
families. 

The conference substitute provides that 
students who receive scholarships shall be 
only those students who are in exceptional 
financial need. 


OTHER PROGRAMS OF FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


(29) Grants for Health Professions Teaching 
Personnel 


The House bill authorized $10,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1972; $15,000,000 for fiscal year 
1973; and $20,000,000 for fiscal year 1974 for 
grants to health professions schools for 
training at such schools or elsewhere and for 
traineeships, and fellowships for advanced 
training of individuals to enable them to 
teach or improve their teaching skills in the 
health professions fields. Not less than 75 
percent of any grant to any school shall be 
used by the school for traineeships and 
fellowships. 

The Senate amendment has no correspond- 
ing provision. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

(30) Grants for Family Medicine 

(A) Authorization: The House bill pro- 
vides an authorization of appropriations of 
$25,000,000 for fiscal year 1972; $35,000,000 
for fiscal year 1973; and $40,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1974. 

The Senate amendment provides for an 
authorization of appropriations of $25,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1972; $10,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1973; $55,000,000 for fiscal year 1974; 
$70,000,000 for fiscal year 1975; and $85,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1976. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

(B) Eligible Applicants: The House bill 
provides that any public or non-profit hos- 
pital or other health or educational entity 
shall be eligible for grants for family medi- 
cine. 

The Senate amendment provides that any 
public or non-profit hospital or school of 
medicine or school of osteopathy shall be 
eligible for grants for family medicine. 

The conference substitute provides that 
any public or nonprofit private hospital shall 
be eligible for grants for family medicine. 


(31) Grants jor Graduate Training Programs, 
Physicians and Dentists 

The House bill has no provision for grad- 
uate training programs for physicians and 
dentists. 

The Senate amendment authorized $15,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1973; $30,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1974; $45,000,000 for fiscal year 
1975; and $50,000,000 for fiscal year 1976 for 
grants for support of educational costs of 
graduate training programs for physicians 
and dentists in accredited public or non- 
profit private schools of medicine, osteopathy 
or dentistry or in non-affiliated public or 
non-profit private hospitals conducting ap- 
proved training programs. The Senate 
amendment limited such support to the first 
three years of graduate medical and dental 
education, beginning in fiscal year 1973 with 
coverage of physicians and dentists enrolled 
in the first year of such training programs, 
and extending coverage to second and third 
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year programs in fiscal years 1974 and 1975, 
respectively. The amount of a grant shall be 
determined under a formula which provides 
$3,000 for each physician or dentist enrolled 
in a training program in the area of pri- 
mary health care or in other areas of health 
care in which the Secretary determines a 
shortage exists; $1,500 is provided for each 
physician or dentist enrolled in a training 
program in all other specialty areas. 

The Conference Substitute adopts the pro- 
vision of the Senate amendment with re- 
spect to grants for the support of graduate 
training programs in primary health care 
and other shortage areas (as designated by 
the Secretary) but does not include the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment with re- 
spect to grants for training programs in other 
specialty areas. Accordingly, the authoriza- 
tions of appropriations are reduced to $7,- 
500,000 in fiscal year 1973 and $15,000,000 in 
fiscal year 1974. Inasmuch as the conference 
substitute does not authorize appropriations 
after fiscal year 1974, only the first two years 
of the anticipated three year program are 
embodied in the substitute. 

The Committee emphasizes that the con- 
ference substitute provides for the support of 
“educational costs” relating to the graduate 
education of physicians and dentists. It is 
intended that recipients of grants under this 
section apply such funds to cost items that 
are primarily related to education, and not 
to subsidize patient care, and the Secretary 
is expected to adopt appropriate application 
procedures to insure that funds granted for 
this purpose are not diverted. 


(32) Grants for Computer Technology Health 
Care Demonstration Programs 


The House bill has no provision for grants 
for computer technology health care demon- 
stration programs. 

The Senate amendment authorized $25,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1972 and for each of 
the next 4 fiscal years for grants to public 
and non-profit private entities to— 

(1) plan and develop computer laboratories 
which would establish computer-based sys- 
tems to enable the utilization of modern 
computer technologies by physicians and 
other health personnel for the processing of 
biomedical information in the provision of 
health services; and 

(2) research through computer technology 
the functions performed by physicians to 
determine which functions could be appro- 
priately transferred and performed by other 
properly trained personel. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment with au- 
thorization of appropriations of $5 million 
for fiscal year 1972; $10 million for fiscal year 
1973; and $15 million for fiscal year 1974. 


(33) Grants and Contracts To Encourage 
Fuh Utilization of Educational Talents for 
the Health Professions 
The House bill does not provide for grants 

and contracts to encourage full utilization of 

education talent for the health professions. 
The Senate amendment authorizes $5,000,- 

000 for fiscal year 1972; $7,000,000 for fiscal 

year 1973; $9,000,000 for fiscal year 1974; $10,- 

000,000 for fiscal year 1975; and $10,000,000 

for fiscal year 1976 for grants and contracts 

relating to the enrollment in health profes- 
sions schools of persons (including return- 
ing veterans) who, due to socioeconomic 
factors, are financially or educationally dis- 
advantaged. 

The conference substitute incorporates the 
provisions of the Senate amendment in Man- 
power Initiative Awards. 


(34) Scholarship Programs for Medical Stu- 
dents Who Will Practice in Physician 
Shortage Areas or Provide Care for Migrant 
Workers or Their Families 
The House bill does not provide for schol- 

arship programs for medical students who 

will practice in physician shortage areas or 
provide care for migrant workers or their 
families. 
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The Senate amendment authorizes the 
Secretary to make scholarship grants directly 
to medical students who agree to engage, 
after completion of their professional train- 
ing, in the practice of primary health care 
in physician shortage areas or to engage in 
the practice of primary health care in which 
a substantial portion of the patients receiv- 
ing such care will consist of migratory agri- 
cultural workers or members of their fami- 
lies. Scholarships may not exceed $5,000 for 
an academic year. For each year that a schol- 
arship is received there must be a year of 
the type of practice described above. The 
amendment authorizes appropriations of $2.5 
million for fiscal year 1972; $3 million for 
fiscal year 1973; $3.5 million for fiscal year 
1971; $4 million for fiscal year 1975; and 
$4.5 million for fiscal year 1976. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment with the 
proviso that in the case where a student 
does not fulfill his obligation of service he 
must make repayment, with interest, within 
three years except if the Secretary waives 
such repayment in unusual circumstances, 


(35) The National Advisory Council on 
Health Professions Education 

The House bill replaces the 2 national ad- 
visory councils which, respectively, advise the 
Secretary with respect to— 

(1) the construction program under part 
B of the Public Health Service Act; and 

(2) the institutional and special project 
grant program under part E and the scholar- 
ship program under part F of the Public 
Health Service Act. 

The new council is to consist of 21 mem- 
bers (including the Secretary) of whom 4 
shall be from the general public and 2 from 
among full-time students enrolled in health 
professions schools. The council will advise 
the Secretary with respect to programs under 
part B (construction assistance), part C (stu- 
dent loans), part E (institutional support 
and Health Manpower Education Initiative 
Awards) and part F (scholarships) of the 
Public Health Service Act. 

The Senate amendment abolishes the ad- 
visory council established under section 703 
with respect to part A of the Public Health 
Service Act. It is intended that the existing 
advisory council under part B shall advise the 
Secretary with respect to the new combined 
construction assistance program. The ad- 
visory council established under section 774 
to advise the Secretary with respect to parts 
E and F of the Public Health Service Act is 
retained. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill and include Part D 
(grant for family medicine postgraduate 
training program for physicians and den- 
tists health professions teaching personnel 
and computer technology). 

(36) Joint Administration of Multi-grant 

Projects 


The House bill authorized the Secretary to 
jointly administer programs under titles VII 
and VIII of the Public Health Service Act 
with certain other multi-grant projects ad- 
ministered by him under the Public Health 
Service Act. 

The Senate amendment has no correspond- 
ing provision. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill with the under- 
standing that the provisions do not allow 
joint funding. 

(37) Advance Funding 


The House bill provides that advance 
funding provisions now applicable only to 
programs for allied health be applicable to 
all programs under title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act. Thus an appropriation 
Act for any title VII program for a fiscal year 
may also provide appropriations for such 
program in the next fiscal year (in accord- 
ance with the authorization for that next 
year) but funds so appropriated may not be 
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obligated before the beginning of that next 
year. 

The Senate amendment provides that in 
the case of programs relating to sections 306 
and 309 and titles VII and VIII of the Public 
Health Service Act the Secretary may award 
after January 1 of any fiscal year grants 
loans or other payments under such program 
for the first quarter of the next fiscal year 
in amounts that shall not exceed amount 
awarded for the fiscal year in which such 
award is made. Amounts so awarded shall be 
charged to the appropriation for that pur- 
pose for the fiscal year in which made. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill extended to cover 
sections 306 and 309 of the Public Health 
Service Act relative to public health training. 

(38) Report to Congress 

The House bill requires a report to Con- 
gress by June 30, 1974, on the administration 
and impact of title VII of the Public Health 
Service Act on health manpower needs and 
requirements in the United States. 

The Senate amendment has no correspond- 
ing provision. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 


(39) Study of Costs of Educating Students 
of the Various Health Professions 

The House bill has no provision relating to 
the study of costs of educating students of 
the various health professions. 

The Senate amendment requires a study 
to determine the national average annual 
per-student cost of health professions and 
nursing schools to provide training for the 
first professional degree. On the basis of the 
study the Secretary is to prescribe national 
uniform standards for determining such av- 
erage annual per-student cost. After nation- 
al uniform standards are prescribed, grants 
under the Public Health Service Act may not 
be made unless the applicant supplies cost 
of education data determined in accordance 
with such national uniform standards. 

The conference substitute requires studies 
to determine the national average per stu- 
dent cost of health professions and nursing 
schools to provide training for the first pro- 
fessional degree. Reports shall be submitted 
describing such costs, defining national uni- 
form standards for determining such costs in 
future years and describing the costs of im- 
plementing such standards in the health pro- 
fessions schools and recommending how the 
Federal Government can most equitably 
make capitation awards to schools based on 
these costs. The conferees intend that Con- 
gress shall as promptly and fully as practi- 
cable consider the implementation of the in- 
terim and final reports. Such reports shall be 
submitted to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare of the Senate and the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House of Representatives. 


(40) National Health Manpower Shortage 
Clearing House 


The House bill has no provision relating to 
a National Health Manpower Shortage 
Clearing House. 

The Senate amendment establishes in the 
De ent of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare a National Health Manpower Shortage 
Clearing House. The Clearing House is to 

de information to and maintain the 
listings of— 

(1) communities and areas with needs for 
health professionals; and 

(2) prospective health workers interested 
in serving in such communities or areas. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment. 


(41) No item number 


(42) Study of Federal Health Facilities Con- 
struction Costs 


The House bill has no provision relating 
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to the study of Federal health facilities con- 
struction costs. 

The Senate amendment requires the Comp- 
troller General to complete a study within 
one year of the date of enactment of the 
cost of constructing health facilities. 

The Conference Substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment. 


(43) Assignment of Public Health Service 
Physicians to Certain Counties 

The House bill has no provision relating 
to the assignment of Public Health Service 
physicians to certain counties. 

The Senate amendment directs the Secre- 
tary to use his best efforts to provide to each 
county without the services of a physician 
physically residing within it at least one phy- 
sician in the Public Health Service, except 
those counties so sparsely populated as not to 
require such physician. Assignments are to 
be made to provide physicians within one 
year of the date of enactment. 

The conference substitute amends section 
329(a) of title IIT of the Public Health 
Service Act to incorporate the Senate pro- 
visions. 


(44) Draft Exemption for Physicians Who 
Practice in Physician Shortage Areas of 
the United States 
The House bill has no provision relating 

to draft exemptions for physicians who prac- 

tice in physician shortage areas. 

The Senate amendment amends the Mili- 
tary Selective Service Act of 1967 to provide 
a draft exemption for doctors of medicine and 
osteopathy who practice for a period of not 
less than 4 years in a physician shortage area 
of the United States, 

The conference substitute deletes the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment as not ger- 
mane, as required by the recent amendments 
to the House Rules in the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1970. 

(45) Federal Employees Health Benefits Pro- 
gram: Elimination of Experience Require- 
ment for Individual Practice Prepayment 
Plans 
The House bill has no provision relating 

to elimination of experience requirement for 

individual practice prepayment plans under 
the Federal Employees Health Benefits Pro- 
gram, 

The Senate amendment amends the Fed- 
eral Employees Health Benefits Act to elimi- 
nate the experience requirement applicable 
to individual practice prepayment plans, thus 
placing such plans on the same basis as 
group practice prepayment plans for the pur- 
pose of inclusion in Federal employee health 
benefit plans. 

The conference substitute deletes the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment as not ger- 
mane, as required by the recent amendments 
to the House Rules in the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1970. 

(46) Technical Amendments 

The House bill corrects technical errors 
made in amendments enacted in the last 
Congress to the Public Health Service Act, 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
the Developmental Disabilities Services and 
Construction Act, and the Clean Air Act. 

The Senate amendment has no provision 
for technical amendments. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
vision of the House bill. 

HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 

PAUL G. ROGERS, 

Davi E. SATTERFIELD, 

RICHARDSON PREYER, 

WILLIAM L., SPRINGER, 

ANCHER NELSEN, 

‘Tim LEE CARTER, 

James F. HASTINGS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


October 19, 


EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 
H. A. WILIAMS, 
GAYLORD NELSON, 
THOMAS F, EAGLETON, 
ALAN CRANSTON, 
HAROLD E, HUGHES, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 
WALTER F. MONDALE, 
PETER H. DOMINICK, 
J. K. Javtrs, 
ROBERT Tarr, Jr., 
RICHARD S, SCHWEIKER, 
Bos PACKWOOD, 
J. GLENN BEALL, Jr., 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to place before the Senate the 
House/Senate conference report on H.R. 
8629, the “Comprehensive Health Man- 
power Training Act of 1971,” and H.R. 
8630, the “Nurse Training Act of 1971.” 
These measures authorize programs of 
aid to health professional schools and 
schools of nursing totaling $3.8 billion 
over the years. 

Mr. President, these bills extend legis- 
lation which expired on June 30 of this 
year. Because the legislation authorizes 
support that is the very life blood of our 
health professional schools, it is urgent 
that the Senate consider and pass the 
measure today— 

Because of its basic importance in 
terms of the health care crisis; 

Because it breaks new ground; and 

Because the House and Senate took 
widely different approaches to these 
matters, it has taken the House and Sen- 
ate conferees 10 lengthy sessions to ham- 
mer out agreements. These lengthy con- 
ferences have made us late in reporting 
these measures, but have produced bills 
which we can pass as a major congres- 
sional response to the health care crisis 
in our Nation. 

The conference reports incorporate the 
major provisions of both the House and 
Senate bills. The compromises reached 
have been carefully worked out—and I 
believe the Senate should wholeheartedly 
endorse the bills. 

We have been able to work out these 
compromises, Mr. President, because the 
conferees, while differing in methods and 
approaches, have concurred: 

That the Nation critically needs thou- 
sands of physicians, dentists, nurses, and 
other health professionals; 

That the schools which produce these 
personnel are a national resource, and 
can only respond adequately to the Na- 
tion’s need for more and new types of 
health personnel if the Federal Govern- 
ment offers them predictable, stable, and 
substantially increased support; and 

That physicians, dentists, and nurses 
need to be offered every possible incen- 
tive to attract them into the shortage 
areas in our rural communities and in 
the inner city. 

These two bills acknowledge a basic 
Federal role in support of health profes- 
sions education by authorizing an in- 
stitutional grant to these schools, based, 
not on their financial distress, and not on 
special “one-shot” grants in aid, but 
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based instead on an annual formula 
grant. This formula considers: 

The number of students enrolled; 

The increases made in enroliment; and 

The school’s efforts to shorten medical 
education. 

We believe this form of support will 
eliminate the “disaster derby” of recent 
years which has forced schools to com- 
pete for skimpy Federal support only 
when they can prove they are in “dire 
financial straits.” More than half of 
all our medical schools are in such “dire 
financial straits.” 

The bills reported by the conference 
propose that the Federal Government 
treat these institutions like the impor- 
tant national resource they are, and— 
instead of stepping in only when they 
are desperate for help—provide a level 
of support that will stabilize their fi- 
nances and direct their energies to re- 
sponding to the needs of our Nation. We 
believe this support wili revitalize these 
institutions and make it possible for them 
to respond to our health care crisis with 
the urgency that crisis deserves. 

The bills will produce more health 
manpower. In order to qualify for this 
basic institutional support, the schools 
must assure substantial increases in their 
enrollments by September 1972: Incen- 
tives are also offered for increases over 
and above these required increases. 

The bills also will produce new kinds 
and levels of health care personnel. 
Physicians, dentists, physicians’ assist- 
ants, nurse practitioners, and others are 
supported through the basic award to 
the institution, and through a variety of 
special project awards. In addition, the 
bill requires that as a measure of their 
good faith, these schools, in order to ob- 
tain their grants, submit a plan of how 
they are undertaking to respond to the 
Nation’s health manpower needs over the 
next 3 years. 

Based on their progress in meeting 
these needs—and based on the results of 
important studies commissioned by this 
bill, Congress will be in a position to 
review our manpower needs in 3 years 
and prepare even more incisive forms 
of Federal support to our health educa- 
tional schools. 

Finally, this bill offers every possible 
advantage to health professionals who 
will work in underserved areas. There 
are substantial loan forgiveness provi- 
sions. There are scholarships. There is 
even a program intended to support re- 
cruiting efforts to attract people from 
shortage areas—because of the greater 
possibility they will return to these areas 
when their training is completed. The 
bill also supports family medicine and 
other primary care programs in hos- 
pitals—because of the relative success of 
such programs in sending graduates into 
shortage areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I have seen the health 
care crisis in many forms in our Nation. 
I have heard many elements of the crisis 
described—frequently there is deep dis- 
agreement. 

But there is one area of the crisis 
which is always mentioned—and about 
which there is little or no disagreement— 
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that is, the Nation’s need for more health 
professionals, and for new types and 
levels of health professionals. This bill 
is aimed at filling this need, and I urge 
this body to accept the conference report 
to this end. 

Let me close by offering my thanks to 
the Senate conferees for their loyalty 
to this issue through 10 lengthy confer- 
ences. The length of our efforts reflects, 
I think, the difficulty and great impor- 
tance of the historic bill before us. 

My special thanks go to Senator 
RICHARD SCHWEIKER and Senator PETER 
Dominick, who served so ably as rank- 
ing minority members during this 
lengthy conference. The report reflects 
their excellent efforts. My thanks also 
to the able Senate staff members who 
labored over the bills. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
wish, of course, to compliment the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts and the other 
members of the committee for getting 
through Congress this bill. It has been 
a long and difficult matter. People have 
many different ideas, but it is based upon 
the solid conviction of both the Senator 
from Massachusetts and myself, as well 
as others, that one of the problems we 
have in this country, if there is a health 
crisis, lies in the failure of the delivery 
of health care to the people. 

This is a bill which goes a long way 
toward doing that job, and I compliment 
the Senator. I only hope—and I do not 
say this necessarily in criticism—that 
when we appropriate the money to im- 
plement this measure, which represents 
almost the unanimous opinion of Con- 
gress, both the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, that they will not just 
do what they have been doing on so 
many of the things where we have tried 
to achieve more health manpower— 
freeze the funds. I serve notice on them 
that as far as I am concerned, as chair- 
man of the HEW Subcommittee, we are 
going to try to implement this bill with 
sufficient funds to do the job. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I, of course, appreci- 
ate the comments of the Senator from 
Washington. As the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, he spends 
hour after hour, day after day, on hear- 
ing after hearing to allocate the scarce 
resources of this country in the import- 
ant fields of health, education, and wel- 
fare. He has a grasp and understanding 
of the need for health manpower in this 
Nation. He understands full well, as one 
who has studied the health crisis in this 
country, that no matter what we do here 
to authorize and establish new programs, 
it requires his strong, firm hand at the 
wheel of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, as well as that of the ranking mi- 
nority member, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire (Mr. COTTON), 
who has been such a leader on this Na- 
tion’s health issues, as well as many 
other issues. As one who has spent time 
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on these same health issues, I know of 
his very deep commitment. 

Seeing both of these gentlemen here 
in the Chamber, I say to them that I 
realize full well how important it is to 
have their strong and unqualified com- 
mitment. I know that their actions speak 
louder than any words, and I feel that 
to implement this legislation, their best 
efforts are going to be needed. But I be- 
lieve that with their help, we are going 
to make a major difference in insuring 
that adequate health manpower will be 
injected into the health system of this 
Nation, and that the American people 
will benefit substantially. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I strongly 
support the conference report on H.R. 
8629, the “Comprehensive Health Man- 
power Training Act of 1971” and H.R. 
8638, the “Nurse Training Act of 1971.” 

This is landmark legislation which 
will produce more of the badly needed 
existing types of health professionals— 
doctors, dentists, nurses, and others— 
to perform critically needed services and 
encourage their more effective and ra- 
tional utilization in the provision of 
health care. At the same time, the bills 
encourage innovation at our health pro- 
fession schools to develop new types of 
health professionals—careers requiring 
less costly and lengthy training than is 
now the case, and supplying personnel 
which would lessen the demands being 
made upon physicians, dentists, and 
nurses; for example, physician’s assist- 
ants, dental therapists, and nurse prac- 
titioners. 

The legislation now before us will help 
us to overcome the current financial 
crisis among medica] and other profes- 
sions’ educational institutions which pre- 
clude effective action on their part in 
response to our national health care 
needs. It will close the gap between what 
we know in medicine and what we can 
do in medicine and help to assure this 
Nation of continued preeminence in 
health care delivery similar to our un- 
excelled leadership in biomedical re- 
search. ; 

I believe these measurs are an essential 
part of the President's strategy for re- 
form of the Nation’s health system. We 
seek to meet the special needs of health 
manpower scarcity in our inner cities 
and rural areas, by training more doc- 
tors, dentists, nurses, and other profes- 
sional personnel. We also encourage 
these trained professionals to practice 
their skills in the areas where they are 
most needed and to make the greatest 
contribution to our Nation’s health care. 

The “Comprehensive Health Man- 
power Training Act of 1971,” and the 
“Nurse Training Act of 1971” implement 
the recommendations of the President's 
health message to assure an adequate 
supply of personnel, a more equitable 
distribution by geographic area and by 
specialty, and training related more di- 
rectly to the delivery of health services. 

To achieve these goals for the Nation, 
the main features of the bills in essence 
are: 

First. Capitation formula grants to 
health professions schools for institu- 
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tional support with increased amounts 
for early graduation and special bonuses 
to classes which increase their enroll- 
ment. 

Second. Special project grant author- 
ity and health manpower education ini- 
tiative awards to increase the supply 
and improve the distribution of health 
personnel; effect significant curriculum 
improvements; establish cooperative in- 
terdisciplinary training program; train 
new types of health personnel, including 
their use in the team approach; enroll 
students who will practice health pro- 
fessions in shortage areas; and increase 
admission enrollment and retention of 
qualified individuals from minority or 
low-income groups. 

Third. A separate program of financial 
disaster relief grants to the schools, with 
appropriate safeguards, including pro- 
vision for full financial disclosure. 

Fourth, Programs of student assist- 
ance—loans and scholarships—with lib- 
eralized loan amounts and repayment 
terms, particularly for those health pro- 
fessionals who practice in medically un- 
derserved areas. 

Fifth. A new program of guaranteed 
loans and interest subsidies to generate 
substantially increased funds for con- 
struction assistance of research and 
teaching facilities. 

Sixth. A new grant program to stimu- 
late the utilization of computer tech- 
nology for processing biomedical infor- 
mation in the provision of health 
services and enable us, through computer 
technology, to analyze physician func- 
tions to determine those that could be 
appropriately transferred and performed 
by other properly trained personnel. 

Quality health care is a right for all 
Americans, and these bills seek to recog- 
nize the crucial role played by all health 
personnel to make that right a reality. 

Mr, President, I am delighted to join 
the Senator from Massachusetts, as the 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, in expressing 
my deep gratification concerning the 
statement of the, Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson). He and the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
Corton) can make or break this legisia- 
tion. The Senator from Massachusetts, 
as chairman of the conferees and as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Health, has done what I consider to be 
an absolutely monumental job. 

I say to the Senators, “This, gentle- 
men, is a historic breakthrough. It really 
is. It can be the gateway to what na- 
tional health care really means, which is 
the people to administer it, whom we do 
not now have, and whom this bill has 
an excellent chance of furnishing. But 
you gentlemen, you and Senator COTTON 
and the members of your subcommittee 
and of the Appropriations Committee, 
will make it or break it. We have given 
you the power.” 

The Senator from Massachusetts is 
listening. I would like him to know how 
much I admire—and I was in on it very 
intimately—his conduct of this really 
rough conference, and how it came out. 
I think it should be gratifying to him 
and to Representative Staccers and his 
associates in the other body as a very 
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constructive result. I hope very much 
the Senate will approve this report and 
the conference report on the Nurses 
Training Act. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. This legislation bears 
the imprint of the Senator from New 
York, like so many other pieces of leg- 
islation and, of course, all of us profit 
from his very active interest, under- 
standing, and participation, and I ap- 
preciate his efforts. 

I yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. The distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts has been 
very kind in including me in his re- 
marks of commendation with the chair- 
man, the Senator from Washington. 

I want, in turn, to join the Senator 
from Washington in addressing appre- 
ciation to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts and his committee for the long, 
hard work they put into this measure 
and the strong fight they made in con- 
ference for certain parts which are very 
essential. I assure the Senator, that, in- 
sofar as I represent the minority side 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
on HEW, I shall go as far as I can with 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington in appropriating for the object 
of this bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, last 
June, I joined with the distinguished 
junior Senator from Maine (Mr. MUSKIE) 
in offering amendments to the health 
manpower legislation then pending be- 
fore the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare. At that time, I stated my 
conviction that health manpower is a key 
element for the immediate future in im- 
proving the delivery of health services 
to all Americans. As I stated then: 

We need more well trained health profes- 
sionals and we need incentives that will lead 
to the rational distribution of their services. 


My belief in the importance of this ele- 
ment of the health care system has not 
diminished in the ensuing month; in- 
deed, the experience of working on this 
legislation has solidified my conviction 
that an adequate supply of trained per- 
sonnel is the necessary predicate for all 
of the plans that Congress has under 
consideration for the establishment of a 
comprehensive system of health care for 
the Nation. 

The current lack of manpower is felt 
in all of the health professions. The 
shortage of doctors and dentists is not 
the greatest in absolute numbers—it is 
estimated that we need something in the 
neighborhood of 150,000 more nurses as 
compared to about 50,00 doctors and 20,- 
000 dentists—but it is the shortage most 
acutely felt, because of the central role 
that physicians and dentists play in 
meeting health needs. 

It is clear that a substantial and grow- 
ing number of the Nation’s medical and 
dental schools are in desperate financial 
straits. Many of them are engaged in a 
year-to-year battle to avoid being pushed 
into bankruptcy. 

The success that has been achieved un- 
der the Health Professions Education As- 
sistance Act, which is extended for an- 
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other 3 years and expanded by H.R. 8629, 
demonstrates the significant contribu- 
tion which the Federal Government can 
make in preserving existing schools and 
expanding the Nation’s capacity for 
training in the health professions. 

It has had a major impact on the 
education of physicians. In 1963, at the 
time of the passage of the HPEA Act, 
there were 87 U.S. medical schools with 
8,772 entering students annually, a total 
enrollment of 32,001 M.D. candidates, 
and 17,335 total graduates. In 1970-71, 
8 years later, the Nation has 102 medical 
schools admitting students—an increase 
of 15, with 12 more schools in develop- 
ment—first year classes totaling 11,600— 
an increase of 2,588—a total M.D. stu- 
dent body of 40,333—an increase of 
8,332—and a graduating class estimated 
to be 8,996—an increase of 1,661. 

The other health professions covered 
by the HPEA program—dentistry, op- 
tometry, pharmacy, podiatry, veterinary 
medicine, and public health—have also 
received financial assistance and have 
increased their training capacity and 
output. 

The Nurse Training Act, which is also 
extended for 3 more years by H.R. 8630, 
has provided significant aid to nursing 
schools throughout the country despite 
its limited scope and even more limited 
appropriations, as compared with au- 
thorizations. 

The legislation that we are acting on 
today recognizes that our schools of the 
health professions are a major national 
resource whose preservation and im- 
provement warrants a massive invest- 
ment of Federal funds. These bills, if 
funded, will provide financial support for 
such schools and their students on a 
regular, predictable basis. 

At the same time, the institutions 
qualifying for financial assistance must 
move to increase enrollments and expand 
their numbers of graduates to meet pres- 
ent and future demand. In particular, 
they are encouraged to train more family 
doctors—the general practitioners who 
are so desperately needed everywhere, 
but especially in rural America and in 
the inner cities. 

In this connection, I am particularly 
pleased that this legislation contains a 
provision which I introduced to provide 
funds for graduate medical and dental 
education. We know that the training of 
doctors and dentists does not end after 
4 years. For almost all graduates, a 
period of postgraduate training is re- 
garded as essential before they enter into 
practice. 

Under the amendment I sponsored, 
teaching hospitals that conduct approved 
training programs for interns and resi- 
dents would receive Federal assistance 
in meeting their educational costs in the 
amount of $3,000 a year for each physi- 
cian or dentist enrolled in the program. 
In order to draw future practitioners to 
the areas of greater need, this aid would 
be limited to physicians and dentists re- 
ceiving training in the area of primary 
health care—such as family practice— 
and other areas in which shortages may 
occur from time to time. 

Unfortunately, another amendment 
which I offered and which was included 
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in the Senate bill did not survive the con- 
ference. This provision would have 
greatly enhanced the use of the limited 
funds made available for construction of 
new schools and the expansion and mod- 
ernization of existing ones. The state- 
ment of managers accompanying H.R. 
8629 discusses this amendment at some 
length, as follows: 

The conference committee gave . serious 
consideration to the Eagleton amendment in 
the Senate bill to permit funds appropriated 
for the construction of health education 
teaching facilities to be obligated on a phased 
basis, as contrasted to the procedure pres- 
ently provided in Section 722(b) of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act, which requires the 
Secretary to obligate the full amount of any 
such construction grant out of funds appro- 
priated for the fiscal year in which the grant 
is awarded. 7 

There are compelling reasons favoring 
adoption of the Senate amendment. A major 
goal of this legislation is to greatly enlarge 
the production of physicians, dentists, and 
other health professionals. Accordingly, it 
provides for mandatory enrollment increases 
as a condition of receiving federal funds for 
institutional support. Many institutions 
must expand their present facilities in order 
to meet this goal. In addition, there are more 
than a dozen entirely new schools at various 
stages of planning and construction. 

A greatly increased demand for federal 
construction assistance for health education 
facilities is inevitable. Yet, largely as a con- 
sequence of the funding restrictions of Sec- 
tion 722(b), there is already a backlog of 99 
approved but unfunded projects with a total 
federal share of $701 million. The sponsors of 
59 of these projects, with a total federal share 
of $349 million, have local matching funds in 
hand and are ready to begin construction as 
soon as federal funds are available. 

The Senate amendment would permit the 
available construction funds to be used much 
more efficiently by authorizing projects to be 
funded as construction proceeds, out of ap- 
propriations made over a period of several 
years, thus freeing substantial portions of 
each year's appropriation to make starts on 
other projects. 

With some reluctance, however, the con- 
ference committee concluded that it must 
defer to the objections of the Appropriations 
Committees to the provision. Understand- 
ably, the Appropriations Committees are dis- 
turbed by the prospect that the procedures 
proposed by the Senate amendment may, if 
adopted, commit the federal government to 
the expenditure of funds in future years 
which Congress would then be obligated to 
appropriate in such years. 

These are legitimate concerns of the com- 
mittees having immediate legislative respon- 
sibility for the national budget, to which we 
respond, At the same time, we wish to im- 
press upon the Appropriation Committees 
our concern for the supply of health man- 
power as a critical factor in the nation’s 
health. The Senate having receded on its 
amendment to provide a more efficient mech- 
anism for funding the construction of teach- 
ing facilities for the health professions, it 
becomes all the more urgent that appropria- 
tions for this purpose rise to meet the levels 
of need expressed in the authorization 
figures. 


Mr. President, many people worked 
long and hard on the development of this 
legislation but two, in particular, stand 
out. 

It is customary to recognize the efforts 
of the manager of the legislation on be- 
half of the Senate, and the distinguished 
junior Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY) fully deserves the tributes of 
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his colleagues—in which I join—for the 
intelligence, dedication, and energy he 
contributed to these bills. The original 
Senate-passed bill, S. 934, was Senator 
KENNEDY’s bill, and the greater part of 
it is embodied in the conference report 
on H.R. 8629. 

It is somewhat less customary to honor 
the principal manager on the part of the 
House of Representatives, but I believe 
that we would be remiss if we failed to 
mention the work of the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Rocers), chairman of the 
Public Health and Environment Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Throughout the extended conference on 
H.R. 8629 and H.R. 8630, he displayed an 
extensive knowledge of the Nation's 
health manpower needs and a deep com- 
mitment to meeting them. 

Finally, Mr. President, I am confident 
that whatever result may emerge from 
the present legislative ferment surround- 
ing the health care issue, it is certain 
that the most ingenious plan, the most 
elaborate mechanism, the most refined 
blueprint will be of little value without 
an adequate supply of trained health 
manpower to implement it. There will be 
no significant improvement—indeed, 
deterioration is the most likely prospect— 
if we fail to increase the numbers, and 
rectify the maldistribution,; of health 
personnel in the United States. 

The Comprehensive Health Manpower 
Training Act of 1971 and the Nurse 
Training Act of 1971 are designed to ac- 
complish that task. But, as we all know 
well, the gap between authorizations and 
appropriations is all too often the dif- 
ference between promise and perform- 
ance. In recent years, the members of 
the Appropriations Committee of both 
the Senate and the House have demon- 
strated their concern for the Nation’s 
health manpower needs. I urge them and 
all Members of Congress to support the 
substantial increases in funding author- 
ized by this landmark legislation. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to. 


NURSE TRAINING ACT OF 1971— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 8630) to amend title VIII 
of the Public Health Service Act to pro- 
vide for training increased numbers of 
nurses. 

I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL). Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report, which 
reads as follows: 

CONFERENCE Report (S. Repr. No. 399) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8630) to amend title VIII of the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for training in- 
creased numbers of nurses, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 


SHOPT TITLE; REFERENCES TO ACT 


SecrTion 1. (a) This Act may be cited as 
the “Nurse Training Act of 1971”. 

(b) Whenever in this Act an amendment 
or repeal is expressed in terms of an amend- 
ment to, or repeal of, a section or other pro- 
vision, the reference shall be considered to 
be made to a section or other provision of 
the Public Health Service Act. 


CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 


Sec. 2, (a) AUTHORIZATION LEvEL.—Section 
801 (42 U.S.C. 296(a)) is amended to read 
as follows: 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
CONSTRUCTION GRANTS 


“Sec. 801. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated for grants to assist in the con- 
struction of new facilities for collegiate, as- 
sociate degree, or diploma schools of nursing, 
and for grants to assist in the replacement 
or rehabilitation of existing facilities for 
Such schools, $35,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, $40,000,000 for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1973, and $45,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending July 30, 1974.” 

(b) FEDERAL SHARE.— 

(1) Clause (A) of section 803(a) (42 U.S.C. 
296b(a)) is amended, (A) by inserting “(i)” 
immediately before “for a project” the first 
time it appears, (B) by striking out “and in 
the case of a grant” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(ii)”, (C) by inserting “and (ili) for 
a project for major remodeling or renovation 
of an existing facility where such project is 
required to meet an increase in student en- 
rollment,” immediately before “such 
amount”, and (D) by striking out “663, per 
centum” and inserting in lieu thereof “75 per 
centum”. 

(2) Clause (B) of such section is amended 
(A) by striking out “66324 per centum” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “75 per centum” and 
(B) by striking out “50 per centum” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “67 per centum”. 

(c) LOAN Guaranrees.—Part A of this title 
VIII is amended by adding after section 808 
(42 U.S.C. 296g) the following new section: 


“LOAN GUARANTEES AND INTEREST SUBSIDIES 


Sec. 809. (a) In order to assist nonprofit 
private schools of nursing to carry out con- 
struction projects for training facilities, the 
Secretary may, during the period beginning 
July 1, 1971, and ending with the close of 
June 30, 1974, guarantee (in accordance with 
this section and subject to subsection (f)) to 
non-Federal lenders making loans to such 
schools for such construction projects pay- 
ment when due of the principal of and inter- 
est on any loan for construction of such facil- 
ities if the loan was made to a school which 
is eligible (as determined under regulations 
of the Secretary) for a grant under this part 
to assist a construction project for such facil- 
ities. The Secretary may make commitments, 
on behalf of the United States, to make such 
loan guarantees prior to the making of such 
loans. No such loan guarantee (1) may, except 
under such special circumstances and under 
such conditions as are prescribed by regula- 
tions, apply to any amount which, when 
added to any grant for construction under 
this part or any other law of the United 
States, exceeds 90 per centum of the cost of 
construction of the project, or (2) may apply 
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to more than 90 per centum of the loss of 
principal of and interest on the loan. 

“(b) In the case of any nonprofit private 
school of nursing which is eligible (as de- 
termined under regulations of the Secretary) 
for a grant under this part to assist a con- 
struction project for training facilities, and 
to whom a loan has been made by a non-Fed- 
eral lender to assist it in carrying out such 
project, the Secretary, during the period be- 
ginning July 1, 1971, and ending with the 
close of June 30, 1974, may, subject to sub- 
section (f), pay to the holder of such loan 
(and for and on behalf of the school which 
received such loan) amounts sufficient to re- 
duce by not to exceed 3 per centum per an- 
num the net effective interest rate otherwise 
payable on such loan. 

“(c) A loan guarantee or interest subsidy 
payment may be made under this section only 
upon an application (submitted in such man- 
ner and containing such information as the 
Secretary may by regulations require) ap- 
proved by the Secretary. The Secretary may 
not approve an application for a loan guar- 
antee or interest subsidy payment unless he 
determines that the terms, conditions, secu- 
rity (if any), and schedule and amount of re- 
payments with respect to the loan are suffi- 
cient to protect the financial interests of the 
United States and are otherwise reasonable, 
including a determination that the rate of 
interest does not exceed such per centum per 
annum on the principal obligation outstand- 
ing as the Secretary determines to be reason- 
able, taking into account the range of in- 
terest rates prevailing in the private market 
for similar loans and the risks assumed by 
the United States. The Secretary may not 
approve an application for a loan guarantee, 
unless he determines that the loan would not 
be available on reasonable terms and condi- 
tions without the guarantee under this sec- 
tion. 

“(d) (1) The United States shall be entitled 
to recover from any school of nursing for 
whom a loan guarantee was made under this 
section the amount of any payment made 
pursuant to such guarantee, unless the Secre- 
tary for good cause waives such right of re- 
covery; and, upon making any such payment, 
the United States shall be subrogated to all of 
the rights of the recipient of the payments 
with respect to which the guarantee was 
made. 

“(2) To the extent permitted by paragraph 
(3), any terms and conditions applicable to a 
loan guarantee under this section may be 
modified by the Secretary to the extent he 
determines it to be consistent with the fi- 
nancial interest of the United States. 

“(3) Any loan guarantee made by the Secre- 
tary pursuant to this section shall be in- 
contestable in the hands of an applicant on 
whose behalf such guarantee is made, and as 
to any person who makes or contracts to 
make a loan to such applicant in reliance 
thereon, except for fraud or misrepresenta- 
tion on the part of such applicant or such 
other person. 

“(e) There is established in the Treasury a 
loan guarantee and interest subsidy fund 
(hereinafter in this subsection referred to as 
the ‘fund’) which shall be available to the 
Secretary without fiscal year limitation, in 
such amounts as may be specified from time 
to time in appropriation Acts, (1) to enable 
him to discharge his responsibilities under 
guarantees issued by him under this section, 
and (2) for interest subsidy payments au- 
thorized by this section. There are au- 
thorized to be appropriated from time 
to time such amounts as may be necessary to 
provide the sums required for the fund; ex- 
cept that the amount appropriated for in- 
terest subsidy payments may not exceed $1,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, $2,000,000 in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973, and $4,000,000 in the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1974. There shall also be de- 
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posited in the fund amounts received by the 
Secretary or other property or assets derived 
by him from his operations under this sec- 
tion, including any money derived from the 
sale of assets, If at any time the sums in 
the fund are insufficient to enable the Secre- 
tary to discharge his responsibilities under 
guarantees issued by him under this section 
or to make interest subsidy payments au- 
thorized by this section, he is authorized to 
issue to the Secretary of the Treasury notes 
or other obligations in such forms and de- 
nominations, bearing such maturities and 
subject to such terms and conditions, as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, but 
only in such amounts as may be specified 
from time to time in appropriation Acts. 
Such notes or other obligations shall bear in- 
terest at a rate determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, taking into consideration 
the current average market yield on out- 
standing marketable obligations of the 
United States of comparable maturities dur- 
ing the month preceding the issuance of the 
notes or other obligations. The Secretary of 
the Treasury shall purchase any notes and 
other obligations issued hereunder and for 
that purpose he may use as a public debt 
transaction the proceeds from the sale of any 
securities issued under the Second Liberty 
Bond Act, and the purposes for which the 
securities may be issued under that Act are 
extended to include any purchase of such 
notes and obligations. The Secretary of the 
Treasury may at any time sell any of the 
notes or other obligations acquired by him 
under this subsection. All redemptions, pur- 
chases, and sales by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of such notes or other obligations 
shall be treated as public debt transactions 
of the United States. Sums borrowed under 
this subsection shall be deposited in the fund 
and redemption of such notes and obligations 
shall be made by the Secretary from the 
fund. 

“(f) (1) The cumulative total of the prin- 
cipal of the loans outstanding at any time 
with respect to which guarantees have been 
issued under this section may not exceed 
such limitations as may be specified in ap- 
propriation Acts. 

“(2) In any fiscal year no loan guarantee 
may be made under subsection (a) and no 
agreement to make interest subsidy pay- 
ments may be entered into under subsection 
(b) if the making of such guarantee or the 
entering into of such agreement would cause 
the cumulative total of— 

“(A) the principal of the loans guaranteed 
under subsection (a) in such fiscal year, and 

“(B) the principal of the loans for which 
no guarantee has been made under subsec- 
tion (a) and with respect to which an agree- 
ment to make interest subsidy payments is 
entered into under subsection (b) in such 
fiscal year, 
to exceed the amount of grant funds obli- 
gated under this part in such fiscal year for 
construction grants; except that this para- 
graph shall not apply if the amount of grant 
funds so obligated in such fiscal year equals 
the sums appropriated for such fiscal year 
under section 801. 

“(g) The Secretary, with the consent of the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, may obtain from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development such assist- 
ance with respect to the administration of 
this section as will promote efficiency and 
economy thereof.” 

(d) INTERIM FACILITIES.— 

(1) Section 843(i) (42 U.S.C. 298b(i)) is 
amended by adding at the end the following: 
“For purposes of this paragraph, the term 
‘buildings’ includes interim facilities.”. 

(2) Section 843 (42 U.S.C. 298b) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(j) The term ‘interim facilities’ means 
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teaching facilities designed to provide teach- 
ing space on a short-term (less than ten 
years) basis while facilities of a more perma- 
nent nature are being planned and con- 
structed.” 

(3) Sections 802(b)(2)(A) and 804 (42 
U.S.C. 296a(b)(2)(A), 296c) are each 
amended by inserting “(or in the case of 
interim facilities, within such shorter period 
as the Secretary shall by regulation pre- 
scribe)" immediately after “twenty years”. 

(e) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 802(a) (42 U.S.C. 296a(a)) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Secretary may from time to time 
set dates (not earlier than in the fiscal year 
preceding the year for which a grant is 
sought) by which applications for grants un- 
der this part for any fiscal year must be 
filed.” 

(2) Section 802(b) (3) (B) (42 U.S.C. 296a 
(b)) is amended to read as follows: “(B) in 
the case of an application for a grant to 
assist in the replacement or rehabilitation 
of existing facilities, such application is for 
aid in construction which will replace or 
rehabilitate facilities of, or used by, an 
existing school of nursing, which facilities 
either are so obsolete as to require the school 
to curtail substantially either its enrollment 
or the quality of the training provided or are 
required to meet an increase in student en- 
rollment;”. 

(f) ENROLLMENT INCREASE; WAIVER.— 

(1) Effective in the case of grants made 
after the date of enactment of this Act, sec- 
tion 802(b)(2)(D) (42 U.S.C. 296a(b) (2) 
(D)) is amended by inserting immediately 
before the semicolon at the end thereof the 
following: “, and the requirements of this 
clause (D) shall be in addition to the re- 
quirements of section 806(e) of this Act, 
where applicable”. 

(2) Section 802(b) (42 U.S.C. 296a(b)) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence; ‘If a school of nurs- 
ing applies for a grant in a fiscal year for 
a construction project to expand its training 
capacity and if under paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (e) of section 806 such school is not 
required to meet in such fiscal year the 
enrollment increase prescribed by such sub- 
section because of limitations of physical 
facilities, the Secretary, after consultation 
with the National Advisory Council on Nurse 
Training, may waive (in whole or in part) the 
enrollment increase prescribed by paragraph 
(2) (D) of this subsection if the application 
for such construction project contains or is 
supported by reasonable assurances satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary that the number of 
first-year students enrolled at such school 
during the first full school year after the 
completion of such project and for each of 
the next nine school years thereafter will be 
not less than the number of first-year stu- 
dents that such school would be required 
to enroll under section 806(e) (without 
regard to paragraph (2) thereof) for a grant 
under section 806(a).” 


SPECIAL PROJECT GRANTS AND CONTRACTS; 
FINANCIAL DISTRESS GRANTS 


Sec. 3. (a) AUTHORIZATION LeveL.—Section 
808 (42 U.S.C. 296g is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 808. For payments under grants and 
contracts under section 805(a) there are au- 
thorized to be appropriated $20,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972; $28,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973; 
and $35,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $15,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972, $10,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1973, and $5,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, to make 
grants under section 805(b), and, to the ex- 
tent that sums appropriated under this sen- 
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tence are not used for such grants, 
grants under section 805(a).” 

(b) ASSISTANCE AvTHORIZED.—Effective 
with respect to appropriations made under 
section 808 of the Public Health Service Act 
(42 U.S.C. 296g) for fiscal years beginning 
after June 30, 1971, section 805 (42 U.S.C. 
296d) is amended to read as follows: 


“SPECIAL PROJECT GRANTS AND CONTRACTS: 
FINANCIAL DISTRESS GRANTS 

“Sec. 805. (a) From appropriations un- 
der section 808 the Secretary may make 
grants to public and other non-profit private 
schools of nursing and other public or non- 
profit private agencies, organizations and in- 
stitutions, and enter into contracts with any 
public or private agencies, organizations, or 
institutions, to meet the costs of special 
projects to— 

“(1) assist in— 

“(A) mergers between hospital training 
programs or between hospital training pro- 
grams and academic institutions, or 

“(B) other cooperative arrangements 
among hospitals and academic institutions, 
leading to the establishment of nurse train- 
ing programs; 

(2) develop training programs, and train, 
for new roles, types, or levels of nursing per- 
sonnel, including programs for the training 
of pediatric nurse practitioners or other types 
of nurse practitioners; 

“(3) develop programs for cooperative in- 
terdisciplinary training among schools of 
nursing and schools of allied health, medi- 
cine, dentistry, osteopathy, optometry, po- 
diatry, pharmacy, public health, or vet- 
erinary medicine, including training for the 
use of the team approach to the delivery of 
health services; 

“(4) assist in increasing the supply, or 
improving the distribution, of adequately 
trained nursing personnel or to promote the 
full utilization of nursing skills; 

“(5) effect significant improvements in the 
curriculums of schools of nursing; 

“(6) research, develop, or demonstrate ad- 
vances in the various fields related to educa- 
tion in nursing; 

“(7) plan, develop, or establish new pro- 
grams or modifications of existing programs 
of nursing education; 

“(8) increase educational opportunities for 
disadvantaged students; 

“(9) provide continuing education for 
nurses; 

“(10) provide appropriate retraining op- 
portunities for nurses who (after periods of 
professional inactivity) desire again actively 
to engage in the nursing profession; 

“(11) otherwise strengthen, improve or ex- 
pand programs to train nursing personnel, 
or 
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“(12) help to increase the supply or im- 

prove the distribution by geographic area or 
by specialty group of adequately trained 
nursing personnel needed to meet the health 
needs of the Nation, including the need to 
increase the availability of personal health 
services and the need to promote preventive 
health care. 
Contracts may be entered into under this 
subsection without regard to sections 3648 
and 3709 of the Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 
629; 41 U.S.C. 5). 

“(b) The Secretary may also make grants 
from appropriations under section 808 to 
assist public or nonprofit private schools of 
nursing which are in serious financial straits 
to meet operational costs required to main- 
tain quality educational programs or which 
have special need for financial assistance to 
meet accreditation requirements. Any such 
grant may be made upon such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary determines to be 
reasonable and necessary, including require- 
ments that the schoo] agree (1) to disclose 
any financial information or data deemed 
by the Secretary to be necessary to determine 
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the sources or causes of that school’s finan- 
cial distress, (2) to conduct a comprehen- 
sive cost analysis study in cooperation with 
the Secretary, and (3) to carry out appro- 
priate operational and financial reforms on 
the basis of information obtained in the 
course of the comprehensive cost analysis 
study or on the basis of other relevant in- 
formation. 

“(c) An application for a grant under sub- 
section (b) must contain or be supported by 
assurances satisfactory to the Secretary that 
the applicant will expend in carrying out its 
functions as a school of nursing, during the 
fiscal year for which such grant is sought, an 
amount of funds (other than funds for con- 
struction as determined by the Secretary) 
from non-Federal sources which is at least 
as great as the average amount of funds ex- 
pended by such applicant for such purpose 
(excluding expenditures of a nonrecurring 
nature) in the three fiscal years immediately 
preceding the fiscal year from which such 
grant is sought. The Secretary may, after 
consultation with the National Advisory 
Council on Nurse Training, waive the re- 
quirement of the preceding sentence with re- 
spect to any school if he determines that the 
application of such requirement to such 
school would be inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of subsection (b). 

“(d) The Secretary may, with the advice 
of the National Advisory Council on Nurse 
Training, provide assistance (including as- 
sistance under this section which may be 
provided without regard to section 807) to 
the heads of other departments and agencies 
of the Government to encourage and assist 
in the utilization of medical facilities under 
their jurisdiction for nurse training pro- 
grams.” 

INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT 


Sec. 4. (a) CAPITATION Grants.—Effective 
with respect to appropriations for fiscal years 
beginning after June 30, 1971, section 806 
(42 U.S.C. 296e) is amended to read as fol- 


lows: 
“CAPITATION GRANTS 

“Sec. 806. (a) Grant COMPUTATION.—The 
Secretary shall make annual grants to schools 
of nursing for the support of the education 
programs of such schools. The amount of 
the annual grant to each such school with 
an approved application shall be computed 
as follows: 

“(1) Each such school shall receive— 

“(A) $250 for each full-time student en- 
rolled in such school in such year (other 
than a student who will graduate from such 
school in such year); 

“(B) $500 for each full-time student en- 
rolled in such school who will graduate in 
such year; and 

“(C) $100 for each enrollment bonus stu- 
dent (as determined under subsection (d)) 
enrolled in such school in such year; and 

“(2) Each such school which has a train- 
ing program for the training of nurse mid- 
wives, family health nurses, pediatric nurse 
practitioners, or similar nurse practitioners 
shall receive— 

“(A) $250 for each full-time student en- 
rolled in such program in such year (other 
than a student who will complete the train- 
ing provided under such program in such 
year); and 

“(B) $900 for each full-time student en- 
rolled in such program who will complete the 
training provided under such program in 
such year. 

“(b) APPORTIONMENT OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
If the total of the grants to be made under 
subsection (a) for any fiscal year to schools 
with approved applications exceeds the 
amounts appropriated under subsection (i) 
for such grants, the amount of the grant 
for that fiscal year to each such school shall 
be an amount which bears the same ratio 
to the amount determined for the school for 
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that fiscal year under subsection (a) as the 
total of the amounts appropriated under 
subsection (i) for that year bears to the 
amount required to make grants to each 
school in accordance with subsection (a). 

“(c) ENROLLMENT Bonus STUDENT DE- 
FINED.—For purposes of subsection (a), a 
full-time student enrolled for any school 
year in a school of nursing shall be con- 
sidered to be an enrollment bonus student 
if— 

“*(1) he enrolled in such school as a first- 
year student for a school year beginning after 
June 30, 1971; and 

“(2) the size of the class of first-year stu- 

dents which enrolled in such school for such 
school year met the applicable requirement 
of subsection (d)(1)(A) or (d@) (2) (A), and 
the application of such school for a grant 
under this section for the fiscal year in which 
such school year began met the applicable 
requirement of subsection (d)(1)(B) or 
(d) (2) (B). 
Any student who is considered to be an 
enrollment bonus student for the school 
year for which he enrolled as a first-year stu- 
dent in a school shall be considered to be an 
enrollment bonus student for each school 
year thereafter for which he is enrolled in 
such school (other than as a student en- 
rolled in a training program described in 
subsection (a) (2)). 

“(d) Crass SIZE AND APPLICATION REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR GRANTS FOR BONUS ENROLLMENT 
STUDENTS.— 

(1) School year 1971—1972.—If the school 
year for which a class enrolled as a class 
of first-year students in a school was the first 
school year beginning after June 30, 1971— 

“(A) the number of students who enrolled 
in such class for such school year must ex- 
ceed the number of first-year students who 
enrolled in such school for the preceding 
school year by 5 per centum of such number 
or by five students, whichever is greater: 
and 

“(B) the application of such school for a 
grant under this section for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, contains or is sup- 
ported by reasonable assurances that, for the 
first school year beginning after June 30, 
1972 and for each school year thereafter the 
number of students enrolled in such school 
as a class of first-year students will not be 
less than a number equal to the sum of— 

“(i) the minimum enrollment of first- 
year students required under subparagraph 
(A); and 

“(ii) 5 per centum of the average of the 
first-year enrollment of fulltime students 
in such school for the two school years hav- 
ing the highest such enrollment during the 
five school years during the period of July 
1, 1966, through June 30, 1971, or ten stu- 
dents, whichever is greater. 

**(2) School years after school year 1971— 
1972.—If the school year for which a class 
enrolled as a class of first-year students in a 
school was any school year beginning after 
June 30, 1972— 

“(A) the number of students who enrolled 
in such class for such school year— 

“(i) if such school has not previously re- 
ceived a grant for bonus enrollment stu- 
dents, must be not less than the sum of (I) 
the minimum number of first-year students 
which such school is required pursuant to 
subsection (e) (or would be required pursu- 
ant to subsection (e) except for paragraph 
(2) thereof) to enroll for such schoo] year, 
and (II) 5 per centum of that number or 5 
students, whichever is greater; or 

“(ii) if such school has previously quali- 
fied for a bonus enrollment grant under this 
section, must be not less than the sum of 
(I) the minimum number of students which 
such school was required, pursuant to para- 
graph (1)(B) or (2)(B) (as the case may 
be), to assure the Secretary would be en- 
rolled for such school year, and (II) 5 per 
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centum of that number or 5 students, which- 
ever is greater; and 

“(B) the application of such school for a 
grant under this section for the fiscal year 
in which such school year begins contains 
or is supported by reasonable assurances that, 
for the first school year beginning after the 
close of such fiscal year and for each fiscal 
year thereafter, the number of students en- 
rolled in such school as a class of first year 
students will not be less than the minimum 
number of students such school was required 
under subparagraph (A) to enroll as first 
year students. 

“(@) MAINTENANCE OFP EFFORT AND ENROLL- 
MENT INCREASE REQUIREMENTS.— 

“(1) The Secretary shall not make a grant 
under this section to any school in a fiscal 
year beginning after June 30, 1971, unless 
the application for such grant contains or is 
supported by reasonable assurances satis- 
factory to the Secretary— 

“(A) that for the first school year begin- 
ning after the close of the fiscal year in which 
such grant is made and for each school year 
thereafter during which such a grant is made 
the first-year enrollment of full-time stu- 
dents in such school will exceed the average 
of the first-year enrollment of such students 
in such school for the two school years hav- 
ing the highest such enrollment during the 
five school years during the period July 1, 
1966, through June 30, 1971, by at least 5 per 
centum of such average first-year enrollment, 
or by ten students, whichever is greater; and 

“(B) that the applicant will expend in 
carrying out its function as a school of nurs- 
ing, during the fiscal year for which such 
grant is sought, an amount of funds (other 
than funds for construction as determined 
by the Secretary) from non-Federal sources 
which is at least as great as the average 
amount of funds expended by such applicant 
for such purpose (excluding expenditures of 
a nonrecurring nature) in the 3 fiscal years 
immediately preceding the fiscal year for 
which such grant is sought. 


The requirements of subparagraph (A) shall 
be in addition to the requirements of section 
802(b) (2)(D) of this Act, where applicable. 

“(2) The Secretary is authorized to waive 
(in whole or in part) the provisions of para- 
graph (1)(A) if he determines, after con- 
sultation with the National Advisory Council 
on Nurse Training, that the required increase 
in first-year enrollment of full-time students 
in a school cannot, because of limitations of 
physical facilities available to the school for 
training or because of other relevant factors, 
be accomplished without lowering the qual- 
ity of training provided therein. 

“(f) PLAN REQUIREMENT.— 

“(1) In the case of a school which has not 
received a grant under subsection (a) in a 
fiscal year beginning after June 30, 1971, an 
application by such school for such a grant 
for a fiscal year beginning after that date 
may not be approved by the Secretary unless 
the application contains or is accompanied 
by a plan to carry out, or establish and carry 
out, during the two-school year period com- 
mencing not later than the first day of the 
fiscal year next following the fiscal year in 
which the grant is made, specific projects in 
at least three of the following categories of 
projects: 

(A) Projects to assist in— 

“(i) mergers between hospital training 
programs or between hospital training pro- 
grams and academic institutions, or 

“(il) affillation agreements with hospitals 
or academic institutions; 
leading to the establishment of nurse train- 
ing programs. 

“(B) Projects to train for new roles, types 
or levels of nursing personnel, including pro- 
grams for the training of pediatric nurse 
practitioners or other types of nurse prac- 
titioners, in cooperation with appropriate 
academic institutions or hospitals. 
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“(C) Projects to establish cooperative in- 
tradisciplinary training among schools of 
nursing with a view toward establishment of 
interchangeable curriculum or shared use of 
resources, 

“(D) Projects to establish cooperative in- 
terdisciplinary training between schools of 
nursing and schools of allied health, medi- 
cine, dentistry, osteopathy, optometry, podi- 
atry, pharmacy, public health, or veterinary 
medicine, including training for the use of 
the team approach to the delivery of health 
services, 

“(E) Projects to assist In increasing the 
supply of adequately trained nursing person- 
nel or to promote the full utilization of nurs- 
ing skills. 

“(F) Projects to effect significant improve- 
ments in the curricula of schools of nurs- 
ing (including projects with a view toward 
the assumption of greater patient care re- 
sponsibilities) . 

“(G) Projects to provide in-service or 
other training and education to upgrade the 
skills of licensed vocational or licensed prac- 
tical nurses, nursing assistants, and aides, 
and other paraprofessional nursing person- 
nel. 

“(II) Projects to increase admissions to, 
and enrollment and retention in, such 
schools of qualified individuals who, due to 
socioeconomic factors, are financially or 
educationally disadvantaged. 

“(2) The Secretary may make on-site in- 
spections of any school, or require the sup- 
plying of information or data from any 
school, receiving a grant under subsection 
(a) to determine the extent to which 
such school is carrying out the specific 
projects required to be included in the plan 
submitted by such school (pursuant to 
paragraph (1)) in connection with its ap- 
plication for such grant. 

“(3) The Secretary shall submit to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare of 
the Senate and the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the House of Rep- 
resentatives two reports containing full and 
complete information as to the extent to 
which schools receiving grants under sub- 
section (a) are carrying out the specific 
projects included in plans submitted by them 
pursuant to paragraph (1). The first such 
report shall be submitted not later than 
January 1, 1978, and the second such re- 
port shall be submitted not later than Sep- 
tember 1, 1974. 

“(g) ENROLLMENT AND GRADUATION DE- 
TER MINATIONS.— 

“(1) For purposes of this part and part D, 
regulations of the Secretary shall include 
provisions relating to determination of the 
number of students enrolled in a school, or 
in a particular year-class in a school, or the 
number of graduates, as the case may be, 
on the basis of estimates or on the basis of 
the number of students who were enrolled 
in a school, or in a particular year-class in 
a school, or were graduates, in an earlier 
year, as the case may be, or on such basis 
as he deems appropriate for making such 
determination, and shall include methods 
of making such determination wien a school 
or a year-class was not in existence in an 
earlier year at a school. 

“(2) For purposes of this part and part D, 
the term ‘full-time students’ (whether such 
term is used by itself or in connection with 
a particular year-class) means students pur- 
suing a full-time course of study in an ac- 
credited program in a school of nursing. 

“(h) APPLICATIONS FOR New ScHoots.—In 
the case of a new school of nursing which 
applies for a grant under this section in the 
fiscal year preceding the fiscal year in which 
it will admit its first class, the enrollment 
for purposes of subsection (a) shall be the 
number of full-time students which the Sec- 
retary determines, on the basis of assurances 
provided by the school, will be enrolled in 
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the school, in the fiscal year after the fiscal 
year in which the grant is made. 

“(i) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 

“(1) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $78,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1972, $82,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973, and $88,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, for grants 
under this section. 

“(2) No funds appropriated under any 
provision of this Act (other than this sub- 
section) may be used to make grants under 
this section.” 

(b) START-UP Grants —Part A of title VIII 
is amended by adding after the section 809 
of such title (added by section 2(c) of this 
Act) the following new section: 


“START-UP GRANTS FOR NEW NURSE TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 810. (a) The Secretary may make 
grants to any public or nonprofit private 
entity to assist in meeting the costs of plan- 
ning, developing, or initiating new programs 
of nurse training. In considering applica- 
tions for grants under this section, the Sec- 
retary shall take into account— 

“(1) the number of students proposed to 
be enrolled in such program, and 

“(2) the other resources available to such 
program. 

“(b) The Secretary shall give special con- 
sideration to each application for grant as- 
sistance under this section for a new pro- 
gram of nurse training which contains or 
is reasonably supported by assurances that, 
because of the use that the program will 
make of existing facilities (including Federal 
medical facilities), it will be able to acceler- 
ate the date on which it will begin its teach- 
ing program. 

“(c) The amount of any grant under this 
section shall be determined by the Secretary, 
but in no event may any grant exceed $100,- 
000 for any fiscal year. Payments under such 
grants may be made in advance or by way of 
reimbursement, and at such intervals and on 
such conditions, as the Secretary finds 


necessary. 

“(d) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out this section not to exceed 
$4,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, $8,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973, and $12,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1974. Sums appropriated 
under this subsection shall remain available 
until expended.” 

(c) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Sections 807(a) and 807(c) (42 U.S.C. 
296f(a), 296f(c)) are each amended by strik- 
ing out “805 or 806” and inserting in Meu 
thereof “805, 806, or 810”. 

(2) Section 807(c)(1) is amended by in- 
serting “or 810” immediately after “805”. 

(3) Section 807(c) is amended by striking 
out “this part” each place it appears in para- 
graphs (3) and (4) and inserting in leu 
thereof “those sections”. 

(4) Section 807(c) is further amended by 
striking out paragraph (2) and by redesig- 
nating paragraphs (3) and (4) as para- 
graphs (2) and (3), respectively. 

TRAINEESHIPS FOR ADVANCED TRAINING OF 

PROFESSIONAL NURSES 


Sec. 5. Authorization of Appropriations for 
Advanced Traineeships—Section 821(a) (42 
U.S.C. 297(a)) is amended (1) by striking 
out “and” after “1970,”, and (2) by inserting 
after 1971," the following: ‘$20,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, $22,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, 
and $24,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974,”. 

LOANS 

Sec. 6. (a) LOAN CEILINGS. 

(1) Effective with respect to academic years 
(or their equivalent as determined under 
regulations of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare under section 823 of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C, 297b) 
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beginning after June 30, 1971, subsection (a) 
of such section is amended by striking out 
“$1,500" and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$2,500”. 

(2) Section 823(a) (42 U.S.C. 297b (a)) is 
amended by striking out “$6,000” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “$10,000”. 

(b) Loan REPAYMENT AND FORGIVENESS. 

(1) (A) Section 823(b)(3) (42 U.S.C. 297b 
(c)) is amended to reac as follows: 

“(3) an amount up to 85 per centum of any 
such loan (plus interest thereon) shall be 
canceled for full-time employment as a pro- 
fessional nurse (including teaching in any of 
the fields of nurse training and service as an 
administrator, supervisor, or consultant in 
any of the fields of nursing) in any public or 
nonprofit private agency, institution, or or- 
ganization (including neighborhood health 
centers), at the rate of 15 per centum of the 
amount of such loan (plus interest) unpaid 
on the first day of such service for each of 
the first, second, and third complete year of 
such service, and 20 per centum of such 
amount (plus interest) for each complete 
fourth and fifth year of such service;”. 

(B) Section 823 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(h) (1) In the case of any individual— 

“(A) who has received a baccalaureate or 
associate degree in nursing (or an equiva- 
lent degree), a diploma in nursing, or a 
graduate degree in nursing; 

“(B) who obtained (A) one or more loans 
from a loan fund established under this 
part, or (B) any other educational loan for 
nurse training costs; and 

“(C) who enters into an agreement with 
the Secretary to serve as a nurse for a period 
of at least two years in an area in a State 
determined by the Secretary, after consulta- 
tion with the appropriate State health au- 
thority (as determined by the Secretary by 
regulations), to have a shortage of and need 
for nurses; 
the Secretary shall make payments in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (2), for and on 
behalf of that individual, on the principal 
of and interest on any loan of that indi- 
vidual described in subparagraph (B) of this 
paragraph which is outstanding on the date 
the individual begins the service specified in 
the agreement described in subparagraph 
(C) of this paragraph, 

“(2) The payments described in paragraph 
(1) shall be made by the Secretary as 
follows: 

“(A) Upon completion by the individual 
for whom the payments are to be made of 
the first year of the service specified in the 
agreement entered into with the Secretary 
under paragraph (1), the Secretary shall pay 
80 per centum of the principal of, and the 
interest on each loan of such individual de- 
scribed in paragraph (1)(B) which is out- 
standing on the date he began such practice. 

“(B) Upon completion by that individual 
of the second year of such service, the Secre- 
tary shall pay another 30 per centum of the 
principal of, and the interest on each such 
loan. 

“(C) Upon completion by that individual 
of a third year of such service, the Secretary 
shall pay another 25 per centum of the prin- 
cipal of, and the interest on each such loan. 

“(3) Notwithstanding the requirement of 
completion of practice specified in paragraph 
(2), the Secretary shall, on or before the due 
date thereof, pay any loan or loan install- 
ment which may fall due within the period 
of service for which the borrower may re- 
ceive payments under this subsection, upon 
the declaration of such borrower, at such 
times and in such manner as the Secretary 
may prescribe (and supported by such other 
evidence as the Secretary may reasonably 
require), that the borrower is then engaged 
as described by paragraph (1) or paragraph 
(2) (C), and that the borrower will continue 
to be so engaged for the period required (in 


the absence of this paragraph) to entitle the 
borrower to have made the payments pro- 
vided by this subsection for such period; 
except that not more than 85 per centum 
of the principal of any such loan shall be paid 
pursuant to this paragraph. 

“(4) A borrower who fails to fulfill an 
agreement with the Secretary entered into 
under paragraph (1) or assurances provided 
pursuant to paragraph (2) (C) shall be liable 
to reimburse the Secretary for any payments 
made pursuant to paragraph (2) (A) or para- 
graph (3) in consideration of such agree- 
ment, 

(i) Notwithstanding the amendment made 
by section 5(b) of the Nurse Training Act of 
1971 to this section— 

“(A) any person who obtained one or more 
loans from a loan fund established under this 
part, who before the date of enactment of the 
Nurse Training Act of 1971 became eligible 
for cancellation of all or part of such loans 
(including accrued interest) under this sec- 
tion (as in effect on the day before such 
date), and who on such date was not engaged 
in a service for which loan cancellation was 
authorized under this section (as so in ef- 
fect), may at any time elect to receive such 
cancellation in accordance with this sub- 
section (as so in effect); and 

“(B) in the case of any person who ob- 
tained one or more loans from a loan fund 
established under this part and who on such 
date was engaged in a service for which can- 
cellation of all or part of such loans (in- 
cluding accrued interest) was authorized un- 
der this section (as so in effect), this section 
(as so in effect) shall continue to apply to 
such person for purposes of providing such 
loan cancellation until he terminates such 
service. 


“Nothing in this subsection shall be con- 
strued to prevent any person from enter- 
ing into an agreement for loan cancellation 
under subsection (h) (as amended by sec- 
tion 6 (b) (2) of the Nurse Training Act of 
1971).” 

(2) Part B of title VIII of such Act is 
amended by adding after section 829 there- 
of the following new section: 

“Sec. 830. (a) Upon application by a per- 
son who received, and is under an obligation 
to repay, any loan made to such person as a 
nursing student, the Secretary may under- 
take to repay (without liability to the appli- 
cant) all or any part of such loan, and any 
interest or portion thereof outstanding 
thereon, upon his determination, pursuant 
to regulations establishing criteria therefor, 
that the applicant— 

“(1) failed to complete the nursing 
studies with respect to which such loan was 
made; 

“(2) 
stances; 

“(3) is from a low-income or disadvantaged 
family as those terms may be defined by 
such regulations; and 

“(4) has not resumed, or cannot reason- 
ably be expected to resume, such nursing 
studies within two years following the date 
upon which the applicant terminated the 
studies with respect to which such loan 
was made.” 

(c) AUTHORIZATION LEvEL.—Section 824 (42 
U.S.C. 297c) is amended (1) by striking out 
“and $21,000,000" and all that follows up to, 
and including, the word “education”, and in- 
serting in lieu of the matter stricken the fol- 
lowing: ‘$21,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1971, $25,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, $30,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and $35,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974, and such sums for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1975, and each of the two succeeding 
fiscal years as may be necessary to enable 
students who have received a loan for any 
academic year ending before July 1, 1974, 
to continue or complete their education”. 


is in exceptionally needy circum- 
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(ad) TECHNICAL AMENDMENTs.— 

(1) Section 826 (42 U.S.C. 297e) is amended 
by striking out “1975” each place it occurs 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1977”. 

(2) The first sentence of section 827(a) (1) 
(42 U.S.C. 297f) is amended by striking 
out “next four fiscal years” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “next six fiscal years”. 

(3) Section 822(b)(4) (42 U.S.C. 297a 
(b) (4)) is amended by striking out “1971” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “1974”. 

(e) EXPANSION OF ELIGIBILITY ror Loans.— 
Sections 822(b) (4) and 823(b)(1) and the 
part of section 823(b)(2) preceding clause 
(A) thereof (42 U.S.C. 297a(b) (4), 297b(b) 
(1), 297b(b) (2)) are each amended by strik- 
ing out “full-time course of study” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “full-time or half- 
time course of study”. 


SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS 


Sec. 7. Effective with respect to scholarship 
grants made under subsection (a) of section 
860 of the Public Health Service Act (42 
U.S.C, 298c) for fiscal years beginning after 
June 30, 1971— 

(1) subsection (b) of such section ts 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The amount of the grant under sub- 
section (a) for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972, and for each of the next two fiscal 
years to each such school shall be equal to 
$3,000 multiplied by one-tenth of the num- 
ber of full-time students of such school. For 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, and for 
each of the two succeeding fiscal years, the 
grant under subsection (a) shall be such 
amount as may be necessary to enable such 
school to continue making payments under 
scholarship awards to students who initially 
received such awards out of grants made to 
the school for fiscal years ending before July 
1, 1974.”; 

(2) subsection (c)(1) of such section is 
amended (A) by striking out “1970, and the 
next two fiscal years” in clause (A) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “1972, and the next 
two fiscal years”, (B) by striking out “1972” 
in clause (B) and inserting in leu thereof 
“1974”, and (C) by striking out “1973, and 
each of the three” in such clause and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1975, and each of the 
two”; 

(3) subsection (c)(2) of such section is 
further amended by striking out “$1,500” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$2,000”; and 

(4) subsection (c)(1) of such section is 
amended by inserting “or half-time” im- 
mediately after “full-time” each place it 
occurs. 


GRANTS AND CONTRACTS TO ENCOURAGE FULL 
UTILIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL TALENT FOR THE 
NURSING PROFESSION 


Sec. 8. Section 868 of the Public Health 
Service Act (together with the heading 
thereto) is amended to read as follows: 


“GRANTS AND CONTRACTS TO ENCOURAGE FULL 
UTILIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL TALENT FOR THE 
NURSING PROFESSION 


"Sec. 868. (a) To assist in meeting the need 
for additional professional personnel in the 
nursing professions, the Secretary is author- 
ized to make grants to public or nonprofit 
health or educational entities or enter into 
contracts with such entities not to exceed 
$100,000 per year per contract (without re- 
gard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
(41 U.S.C, (5)) for the purpose of— 

“(1) identifying individuals with a poten- 
tial for education or training in the nursing 
profession (including veterans of the Armed 
Forces of the United States with training or 
experience in the health field, and individuals 
who due to socioeconomic factors are finan- 
cially or otherwise disadvantaged) and en- 
couraging and assisting them (A) to enroll 
in a school of nursing which is accredited as 
defined in section 843(f); or (B) if they are 
not qualified to enroll in such a school to 
undertake such postsecondary education or 
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training as may be required to qualify them 
to enroll in such a school; 

“(2) publicizing especially to licensed vo- 
cational nurses existing sources of financial 
aid available to persons enrolled in any such 
school or who are undertaking training 
necessary to qualify them to enroll in any 
such school; or 

“(3) establishing such programs as the 
Secretary determines will enhance and fa- 
cilitate the enrollment, pursuit, and com- 
pletion of study by individuals referred to in 
clause (1) in such schools. 

“(b) For the purposes of carrying out the 
provisions of this section, there is authorized 
to be appropriated $3,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972; $5,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973; and $6,500,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974." 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Sec. 9. Section 841(a) (1) (42 U.S.C. 298(a) 
(1)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “sixteen members’ in 
the first sentence and inserting in lieu there- 
of “nineteen members”; 

(2) by striking out “Four” in the second 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof ‘Three 
of the appointed members shall be selected 
from full-time students enrolled in schools 
of nursing, four”; and 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “The student-members of the Coun- 
cil shall be appointed for terms of one year 
and shall be eligible for reappointment to 
the Council.” 

ADVANCE FUNDING 

Sec. 10. Part C of title VIII of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by adding 
after section 843 the following new section: 

“ADVANCE FUNDING 


“Sec, 844. Any appropriation act which 
appropriates funds for any fiscal year for 
grants, contracts, or other payments under 
this title may also appropriate for the next 


fiscal year the funds that are authorized to 
be appropriated for such payments for such 
next fiscal year; but no funds may be made 
available therefrom for obligation for such 
payments before the fiscal year for which 
such funds are authorized to be appro- 
priated.” 


PROHIBITION AGAINST DISCRIMINATION BY 
SCHOOLS ON THE BASIS OF SEX 


Sec. 11. Part C of title VIII of the Public 
Health Service Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“PROHIBITION AGAINST DISCRIMINATION BY 
SCHOOLS ON THE BASIS OF SEX 


“Sec. 845. The Secretary may not make a 
grant, loan guarantee, or interest subsidy 
payment under this title to, or for the bene- 
fit of, any school of nursing unless the 
application for the grant, loan guarantee, or 
interest subsidy payment contains assurances 
satisfactory to the Secretary that the school 
will not discriminate on the basis of sex 
in the admission of individuals to its train- 
ing programs, The Secretary may not enter 
into a contract under this title with any 
school unless the school furnishes assurances 
satisfactory to the Secretary that it will not 
discriminate on the basis of sex in the 
admission of individuals to its training pro- 
grams.” 

REPORT 


Sec. 12. The Secretary shall prepare and 
submit to the Congress, prior to June 30, 
1974, a final report on the administration 
of title VIII of the Public Health Service 
Act which shall include an estimate of the 
increase in the number of persons entering 
the nursing profession effected under such 
title prior to the enactment of this Act; an 
estimate of such increase effected in conse- 
quence of the enactment of this Act; an 
estimate of the number of nurses in rela- 
tion to the need of the public therefor; and 
an appraisal of title VIII, as amended by 
this Act, to meet long-term national needs 
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for nurses. The Secretary shall submit to the 
Congress a first interim report prior to June 
30, 1973, and a second interim report prior to 
January 31, 1974, describing his preliminary 
findings in the preparation of his final 
report. 
TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 
Sec. 13. Parts A, B, and C (other than sec- 
tion 841(a) thereof) of title VIII are each 
amended by striking out “Surgeon General” 
each place it appears and inserting In lieu 
thereof “Secretary”. Section 803(b) (42 
U.S.C. 296b(b)) is amended by striking out 
“Surgeon General’s” and inserting in leu 
thereof “Secretary’s”. Section 841(a) (42 
U.S.C. 298(a)) is amended by striking out 
“Surgeon General” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary (or his delegate)”. 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 

PAUL G. ROGERS, 

Davīo E. SATTERFIELD, 

RICHARDSON PREYER, 

WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 

ANCHER NELSEN, 

Tim LEE CARTER, 

James F. HASTINGS, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 

H. A. WILLIAMS, 

GAYLORD NELSON, 

Tuomas F. EAGLETON, 

ALAN CRANSTON, 

HAROLD E. HUGHES, 

CLAIBORNE PELL, 

WALTER F. MONDALE, 

PETER H. DOMINICK, 

J. K. Javirs, 

Bos Tarr, 

RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, 

Bos PacKwoop, 

J. GLENN BEALL, JR., 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT STATEMENT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
CONFERENCE 


The Committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill H.R. 
8630, the Nurse Training Act of 1971, sub- 
mit the following statement in explanation 
of the effect of the action agreed upon by 
the conferees and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report. 


I. SHORT TITLE 


The House bill provided the short title 
“Nurse Training Act of 1971”. 

The Senate amendment provided the title 
“Nurse Training Amendment of 1971". 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 


It, CONSTRUCTION ASSISTANCE 
(1) Authorization for grants 


The House bill provides for an appropria- 
tion of $30,000,000 for the fiscal year 1972, 
$35,000,000 for the fiscal year 1973, and 
$40,000,000 for the fiscal year 1974. 

The Senate amendment provides for au- 
thorization of appropriations of $40,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1972, $45,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1973, and $50,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1974. 

The conference substitute provides for the 
authorization of appropriations for construc- 
tion assistance of $35,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, $40,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and $45,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 


1974. 
(2) Federal share 


The House bill provides that the Federal 
share for construction assistance shall be up 
to 75 percent for new school construction, 
for expansion of existing schools or for other 
projects in unusual circumstances and for 
other construction up to 67 percent. 

The Senate amendment provides for the 
same Federal share as the House bill except 
that other costs of construction shall be 
financed only up to 50 percent. 
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The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill except that in un- 
usual circumstances the Federal share shall 
be up to 75 percent for other construction 
and likewise shall be up to 75 percent for 
major remodeling or renovation of an exist- 
ing facility required to meet an increase in 
enrollment., 


(3) Loan guarantees and interest 
subsidies 

(A) Eligible applicants for loan guaran- 
tees: The House bill provides that nonprofit 
private nursing schools shall be eligible for 
loan guarantees. 

The Senate amendment provides that 
nonprofit private nursing schools and public 
nursing schools shall be eligible for loan 
guarantees. 

The Senate amendment provides that in 
addition to the House bill non-profit nursing 
schools and public nursing schools shall be 
eligible for loan guarantees. 

The conference substitute adopts the po- 
sition of the House bill. 

(B) Amount of loan guarantee: The 
House bill provides that no guarantees 
may apply to an amount which when added 
to any other grant under Federal law ex- 
ceeds 90 percent of the cost of construction 
or to more than 90 percent of loss of prin- 
cipal and interest except under special cir- 
cumstances or conditions as prescribed by 
regulations. 

The Senate amendment contains the same 
provisions as the House bill except that there 
are no corresponding provisions permitting 
the loan guarantee to exceed 90 percent un- 
der special circumstances or conditions as 
prescribed by regulations and no limit on 
the amount of loss to which the guarantee 
may apply. 

The conference substitute adopts provi- 
sions of the House bill. 

(C) Assistance from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development: The House 
bill does not provide for assistance from the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. 

The Senate amendment permits the Secre- 
tary with the consent of the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to obtain 
assistance from the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development in order to admin- 
ister the loan guarantee interest subsidy 
program. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment. 

(D) Approval of applications for loan guar- 
antees: The House bill requires the Secretary 
to determine in the case of an application for 
a loan guarantee that the loan would not be 
available on reasonable terms and conditions 
without such guarantee. 

The Senate amendment contains no cor- 
responding provisions. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

(E) Authorization of appropriations for 
interest subsidy payments; The House bill 
authorizes appropriations of $1,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1972, $2,000,000 for fiscal year 1973, 
and $4,000,000 for fiscal year 1974. 

The Senate amendment provides for au- 
thorization of appropriations of such sums 
as may be necessary. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

(F) Payments of interest subsidies: The 
House bill provides that interest subsidy pay- 
ments can be made to a nonprofit private 
nursing school. 

The Senate amendment provides that in- 
terest subsidy payments can be made to a 
nonprofit private nursing school and a public 
nursing school. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

(4) Interim facilities 


The House bill authorizes assistance for 
construction of interim facilities which are 
teaching facilities designed to provide teach- 
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ing space on a short-term basis (less than 
10 years) while facilities of a more perma- 
nent nature are being planned and con- 
structed. 

The Senate amendment contains no cor- 
responding provisions. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

II. SPECIAL PROJECTS 
(1) Eligible applicants 

The House bill provides that public or non- 
profit private health educational entities 
shall be eligible for special project grants or 
contracts. 

The Senate amendment provides schools of 
nursing or other public or nonprofit private 
agencies, organizations, or institutions shall 
be eligible for special project grants. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate bill making eligible the 
applicants authorized under present law. 

(2) Authorization of appropriations 

The House bill provides for authorization 
of appropriations for special projects of 
$20,000,000 for the fiscal year 1972, $28,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1973, and $35,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1974. 

The Senate amendment provides for au- 
thorization of appropriations for special proj- 
ects of $20,000,000 for the fiscal year 1972. 
$25,000,000 for the fiscal year 1973, and 
$30,000,000 for the fiscal year 1974. 

The conference substitute provides for the 
authorization of appropriations for special 
project grants of $20,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972, $28,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and 
$35,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974 and repeals authority allowing these 
funds to be used for projects for financial 
distress purposes. 


(3) Purposes of special projects 


The House bill provides for special proj- 
ects in any of the following: 

(1) to assist in— 

(A) mergers between hospital training pro- 
grams or between hospital training programs 
and academic institutions, or 

(B) other cooperative arrangements among 
hospitals and academic institutions, 
leading to the establishment of nurse train- 
ing programs; 

(2) to develop training pr grams, and train 
for new roles, types, or levels of nursing per- 
sonnel, including programs for the training 
of pediatric nurse practitioners or other types 
of nurse practitioners; 

(3) to develop programs for cooperative 
interdisciplinary training among schools of 
nursing and schools of allied health, medi- 
cine, dentistry, osteopathy, optometry, podia- 
try, pharmacy, public health, or veterinary 
medicine, including training for the use of 
the team approach t= the delivery of health 
services; 

(4) to assist in Increasing the supply, or 
improving the distribution, of adequately 
trained nursing personnel or promote the full 
utilization of nursing skills; 

(5) to effect significant improvements in 
the curriculums of nursing schools; 

(6) to research, develop, or demonstrate 
advances in the various fields relating to edu- 
cation in nursing; or 

(7) to plan, develop, or establish new pro- 
grams or modifications of existing programs 
of nursing education. 

The Senate amendment provides for special 
projects in any of the following fields— 

(1) to plan, develop, or establish new pro- 
grams or modifications of existing programs 
of nursing; 

(2) to effect significant improvements in 
curriculums of any such schools; 

(3) for research in the various fields related 
to nursing education; 

(4) to develop training programs, and train 


for new roles, types, or levels of nursing per- 
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sonnel, including programs for the training 
of pediatric nurse practitioners or other types 
of nurse practitioners; 

(5) to assist such schools of nursing which 
have special need for financial assistance to 
meet accreditation requirements; 

(6) to assist any such schools to meet the 
costs of planning experimental teaching 
facilities or experimental design thereof; 

(7) to increase educational opportunities 
for disadvantaged students; 

(8) to provide continuing education for 
nurses; 

(9) to provide appropriate retraining op- 
portunities for nurses who (after periods of 
professional inactivity) desire again actively 
to engage in the nursing profession; 

(10) otherwise strengthen, improve or ex- 
pand programs. to train nursing personnel; 
and 

(11) to help increase the supply or improve 
the distribution by geographic area or by 
specialty group of adequately trained nursing 
personnel needed to meet the health needs of 
the Nation, including the need to increase 
the availability of personnel health services 
and the need to promote preventive health 
care. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill with the addition of 
items (7), (8), (9), (10), and (11) of the 
Senate amendments, 

(4) Determination of eligibility and amount 
of special project grant 

‘The House bill does not provide for a deter- 
mination of eligibility and amount of special 
project grants. 

The Senate amendment provides that when 
determining the eligibility of a school to re- 
ceive a special project grant and the amount 
of the grant the Secretary shall consider— 

(1) the individual needs of such school; 

(2) the nature and scope of the nation’s 
health manpower needs; and 

(3) the relative capability of alternative 
programs for helping to fill these needs. 

The conference substitute deletes the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment. 


(5) Financial distress grants 


The House bill provides that the Secre- 
tary is authorized under the provisions for 
special project grants to make grants to 
nursing schools in serious financial straits 
to meet their costs of operation or meet ac- 
creditation requirements. 


The Senate amendment authorizes grants 
to assist nursing schools that need financial 
assistance to meet accreditation require- 
ments under the provisions of special project 
grants. It also authorizes a separate program 
of grants for nursing schools in serious fi- 
nancial straits to meet their costs of opera- 
tion with authorizations for the fiscal year 
1972 of $30,000,000, for the fiscal 1973, 
$20,000,000 and for the fiscal year 1974, $10,- 
000,000. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment with the 
following amendment: 

There are authorized to be appropriated for 
financial distress grants for the fiscal year 
1972, $15,000,000, for the fiscal year 1973, $10,- 
000,000, and for the fiscal year 1974, $5,000,- 
000, and further provides that such appro- 
priations shall be available for special proj- 
ects when the Secretary determines they will 
not be needed for distress purposes. 

(6) Federal medical facilities 

The House bill provides that the Secretary 
shall provide assistance to Federal agencies 
to encourage and assist in the utilization of 
medical facilities under their jurisdiction for 
nurse training programs. 

The Senate amendment has no correspond- 
ing provisions. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill with technical 
changes, 
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IV. INSTITUTIONAL GRANTS 
(1) Capitation grants: congressional intent 


The House bill has no provision with re- 
gard to congressional intent relating to cap- 
itation grants. 

The Senate amendment provides that it is 
the intent of Congress that the said grants 
will provide approximately one-third of the 
national average of education costs to schools 
which make satisfactory progress in increas- 
ing enrollment and reducing the time re- 
quired for a training program. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment that capi- 
tation grants are for the support of educa- 
tion programs and that no funds appropri- 
ated under any provision of this act (other 
than this subsection) may be used to make 
grants under this section but deletes the 
language stating the intent of Congress that 
grants provide approximately one-third of 
the national average of education costs. 

(2) Annual capitation grant amount 


(A) Base grant: 

The House bill does not provide for a base 
grant with regard to an annual capitation 
grant amount, 

The Senate amendment provides for a base 
grant of $20,000 for annual capitation grant 
amount. 

The conference substitute deletes the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment. 

(B) Formula: The House bill provides that 
each school shall recetye $200 times the num- 
ber of students enrolled other than those 
who have graduated and $500 times the num- 
ber of students enrolled who will graduate 
in that school year. 

The Senate amendment provides that each 
school shall receive $550 times the number of 
enrolled students other than those who have 
graduated and $250 times the number of en- 
rolled students who will graduate in two 
years or less from an accredited program or 
$750 times the number of enrolled students 
who will graduate from an accredited pro- 
gram of more than two years that includes 
training in a nursing specialty or as a nurse 
practitioner and $250 for each member of a 
class which meets certain increased enroll- 
ment requirements. 

The conference substitute provides: 

(1) Professional nurse training: $250 times 
the number of students enrolled in such 
school other than those who will graduate; 
$500 times the number of enrolled students 
who will graduate in such year plus $100 for 
each member of a class which meets certain 
increased enrollment requirements. 

(2) Specialized nurse practitioners: $250 
times the number of students enrolled in a 
program of such school for training of 
pediatric nurse practitioners, nurse mid- 
wives, family health nurses, or other special- 
ized nurse practitioners other than those who 
will complete such course in such year; plus 
$900 times the number of such students who 
will complete such training in such year. 


(3) Amount of grant if insufficient 
appropriations 

The House bill provides that if appropria- 
tions in any fiscal year are insufficient to full 
fund the capitation formula the amount of 
the grant to any school shall be an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the amount of 
the school’s grant computed under the capi- 
tation formula as the amount appropriated 
bears to the total appropriation required for 
full funding of all the schools. 

The Senate amendment has no correspond- 
ing provisions but provides that the Secre- 
tary’s determination of an amount is final and 
not subject to judicial review. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

(4) Expansion of enrollment requirement 


The House bill retains existing law except 
that an increase must exceed 5% or 10 stu-~ 
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dents whichever is larger over the average 
of the two highest years in the period from 
July 1, 1966 to June 30, 1971. 

The Senate amendment eliminates expan- 
sion of enrollment requirements. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill with the addition 
of expanded waiver authority for the Secre- 
tary in the case of limitations of physical 
facilities or other relevant factors. 


(5) Authorization level for capitation grants 


The House bill provides for an authoriza- 
tion of appropriations of $54,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1972, $56,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1973; and $59,000,000 for fiscal year 1974. 

The Senate amendment provides for an 
authorization of appropriations of $157.2 
million for the fiscal year 1972, $160.4 million 
for the fiscal year 1973, $164.6 million for 
the fiscal year 1974 and also authorizes that 
such sums as May be necessary may be used 
for administration purposes in connection 
with the capitation grant program. 

The conference substitute provides for the 
authorization of appropriations for capita- 
tion grants of $78,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, $82,000.000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, and $88,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1974. These authorization figures have 
been estimated by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare on the basis of the 
capitation formulas in the conference report. 

(6) Required plan for capitation grant 

application 

The House bill does not require a plan for 
capitation grant applications. 

The Senate amendment requires applica- 
tions for capitation grants to contain a plan 
to carry out by the end of the school year 
to which the application relates programs or 
projects in at least three of the following 
categories: 

1. Assist in mergers between hospital train- 
ing programs or between hospital training 
programs and academic institutions, leading 
to the establishment of nurse training pro- 
grams, academic institutions or affiliation 
agreements with hospitals or academic insti- 
tutions, leading to the establishment of 
nurse training programs. 

2. Train for new roles, types, or levels of 
nursing personnel, including pediatric nurse 
practitioners in cooperation with schools of 
medicine, osteopathy, or dentistry. 

3. Establish cooperative intradisciplinary 
training among schools of nursing with a 
view toward establishment of interchange- 
able curriculum. 

4. Establish cooperative interdisciplinary 

between schools of nursing and 
schools of allied health and the 8 health 
professions, including training for use of the 
team approach to delivery of health services. 

6. Assist in increasing the supply of ade- 
quately trained nursing personnel to pro- 
mote the full utilization of nursing skills, 

6. Effect significant nursing curriculum 
improvements with a view towards assump- 
tion of greater patient care responsibility. 

7. Provide in service and other training 
and education to upgrade the skills of para- 
professional nursing personnel. 

8. Increase admissions to, and enrollment 
and retention in, such schools of qualified in- 
dividuals who, due to socioeconomic factors, 
are financially or educationally disadvan- 
taged. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment except that 
approval of the plan by the Secretary is not 
required in order to be eligible for a grant. 
The conferees recognize that while increas- 
ing the number of nurses graduated each year 
is an important step in solving the health 
care problems in the United States, greater 
numbers of nurses alone will not adequately 
correct all the deficiencies in the system. Ex- 
panded enrollment in nursing schools should 
be accompanied by development of other pro- 
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grams responsive to national needs and prior- 
ities, such as training for new roles or levels 
of nursing personnel, establishment of co- 
operative intradisciplinary training among 
schools of nursing, effecting significant nurs- 
ing curriculum improvements with a view 
toward assumption of greater patient care 
responsibility, and encouragement of minor- 
ity group enrollment and retention, and as- 
sistance to successfully complete nurse train- 
ing. 

These are some of the major areas in which 
nursing schools can make a vital contribution 
to meeting the challenges posed to the health 
system by a dynamic society. 

The conferees gave serious consideration 
to including in the legislation the system in 
the Senate bill whereby those schools which 
did not demonstate a clear intention to re- 
spond to national needs would have their 
allotment of Federal funds reduced in pro- 
portion to the extent of their failure to in- 
stitute innovation. However, because it is 
felt the institutions are sufficiently con- 
vinced of the importance of making such 
improvements, the conferees decided it was 
not necessary at this time to add such a 
provision to the legislation. The conferees 
did retain the basic provision in the Senate 
bill which would require each institution to 
submit a plan to the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare setting forth the 
manner in which it would develop programs 
in areas of recognized national need. Such 
plan would set forth a program for two years 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare would be required to submit to the 
two authorizing committees two reports over 
the next three years summarizing the prog- 
ress of each institution receiving assistance 
under this title, toward meeting national 
needs and priorities. These plans and their 
priorities will provide an indication of the 
direction nursing education is pursuing and 
the measurement of the effectiveness of such 
program in improving the health system and 
should thereby enable the Congress to make 
a judgment 3 years from now—when this act 
is considered for extension again—of the ex- 
tent of the adoption of innovative programs 
and the effectiveness of the plan provision 
without a companion penalty provision. 


(7) Reduction in entitlement 


The House bill has no provision relating 
to the reduction in entitlement to a capita- 
tion grant. 

The Senate amendment provides that if 
the Secretary determines that a grant re- 
cipient fails to carry out required programs 
or projects in any fiscal year the Secretary 
shall reduce the grant for the next year as 
follows: If no programs or projects by 30%, 
if only 1, by 20%, and if only 2, by 10%. 
The reduction may be waived if it would 
work a dire financial hardship and if there 
Was no waiver for such school in the preced- 
ing 5 fiscal years. 

The conference substitute deletes the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment. 

(8) On-site inspections 

The House bill does not provide for on-site 
inspection. 

The Senate amendment provides that the 
Secretary may conduct on-site inspection or 
require that appropriate assurances on in- 
formation from a school in order to deter- 
mine whether the school is carrying out its 
plan. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment. 

(9) Non-Federal funds for teaching purposes 

The House bill has no provisions relating 
to non-Federal funds for teaching purposes. 

The Senate amendment requires applica- 
tion for capitation grants to contain assur- 
ances that the applicant will not decrease 
the amount of non-Federal funds it spends 
on its teaching programs. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment. 
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(10) Start-up grants for new schools 

(A) Authorization: The House bill provides 
for an authorization of appropriations of 
$4,000,000 for the fiscal year 1972, $8,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1973, and $12,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1974. 

The Senate amendment provides for an 
authorization of appropriations for fiscal 
years 1972 through 1974 of $4,000,000 for each 
fiscal year. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

(B) Amount of grant: The House bill 
provides that the amount is to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary but not to exceed 
$100,000 per applicant for any fiscal year. 

The Senate amendment provides that each 
school is entitled to $40,000 for each year it 
is classified as a new school. A school is con- 
sidered a new school in a year preceding the 
year it enrolls the first class and in each year 
thereafter up to, but not including, the year 
in which it has its first graduating class, but 
in no case more than four years. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

(C) Eligible applicants: The House bill 
provides that any public or non-profit pri- 
vate entity shall be an eligible applicant 
for an institutional grant. 

The Senate amendment provides that any 
new public or non-profit private school of 
nursing shall be an eligible applicant for an 
institutional start-up grant. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

(D) Purpose of grant: The House bill 
provides that the purpose of the grant shall 
be to assist in meeting the costs of planning, 
developing, or initiating new programs of 
nurse training. 

The Senate amendment has no corre- 
sponding provisions. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

(E) Factors to be considered in reviewing 
applications: The House bill provides that 
the Secretary is to take into account pro- 
posed student enrollment and other resources 
available to the school. 

The Senate amendment has no corre- 
sponding provisions. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

(F) Special consideration: The House bill 
provides that a school shall receive special 
consideration if it assures acceleration of 
beginning a new teaching program because 
of the use of existing facilities (including 
Federal facilities.) 

The Senate amendment has no corre- 
sponding provisions. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

V. STUDENT LOANS 
(1) Loan cancellation 

The. House bill retains existing authority 
for cancellation of up to 50 percent of loans 
under title VIII of the Public Health Service 
Act at the rate of 10 percent per year for 
service as a professional nurse in a nonprofit 
agency and replaces existing authority for 
cancellation of up to 100 percent of such 
loans at rate of 15 percent per year of 
service for service in a shortage area with a 
new authority that permits the Secretary to 
pay up to 75 percent or $10,000 whichever 
is less, of the outstanding principle and 
interest on any loan if the nurse borrower 
serves, under agreement with the Secretary, 
for 3 years in an area in a State determined 
to have a shortage of and a need for nurses. 

The Senate amendment replaces existing 
authority for loan cancellation with a new 
authority that permits up to 100 percent of 
loans from the student loan fund to be can- 
celed at the rate of 20 percent for each com- 
plete year of full-time employment as a pro- 
fessional nurse in any public or nonprofit 
private agency, institution, or organization, 
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including neighborhood health centers or 
8314 percent for each complete year of prac- 
tice as a nurse in a designated shortage area. 

The conference substitute provides cancel- 
lation over a 5-year period of up to 85 per- 
cent of loans under title VIII of the Public 
Health Service Act for service as a profes- 
sional nurse in a nonprofit agency and pro- 
vides repayment of up to 85 percent, over & 
3-year period, of any loan for professional 
education for a nurse who serves in a short- 
age area under an agreement with the Sec- 
retary. 

(2) Authorization level for student loan 

programs 

The House bill provides for authorization 
of appropriations for the fiscal year 1972 of 
$20,000,000, in the fiscal year 1973, $25,000,- 
000, and in the fiscal year 1974, $30,000,000. 

The Senate amendment provides for au- 
thorization of appropriations of $25,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1972, $30,000,000 for the 
fiscal year 1973, and $35,000,000 for the fiscal 
year 1974. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment. 

(3) Expansion of eligibility for student loans 

The House bill permits nursing students 
pursuing a half-time course of study leading 
to a degree in nursing to receive a loan from 
the loan fund. 

The Senate amendment has no correspond- 
ing provision. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
vision of the House bill. 

(4) Loan jorgiveness for students who jail to 
complete studies 

The House bill does not provide loan for- 
giveness for students who fail to complete 
studies. 

The Senate amendment permits the Sec- 
retary to repay all or part of a loan from the 
loan fund of a student who— 

(1) failed to complete the nursing studies 
with respect to which the loan was made: 

(2) is in exceptionally needy circum- 
stances; 

(3) is from a low-income or disadvantaged 
family (as defined by regulations); and 

(4) has not resumed and cannot reason- 
ably be expected to resume nursing studies 
within two years of termination; 
and authorizes such funds as may be neces- 
sary (beginning in fiscal year 1973) to carry 
out the purposes of this section. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendment. 

The phrase “low-income or disadvantaged 
family” occurs several times in this legisla- 
tion. The provisions of this portion of the 
Senate amendment were agreed to by the 
House conferees, on the basis that the term 
“disadvantaged” is intended to expand the 
concept of low-income to include families 
of middle-income, but which through un- 
usual expenses, size of the family, or other 
factors contributing to economic burdens 
borne by the family, would be unable to pay 
the expenses of education for the student 
concerned, or could only do so with extreme 
difficulty. 

(5) Amendments to the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 

The House bill has no provisions amending 
the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

The Senate amendment amends title IV 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965 to make 
special provisions for nursing students under 
the Federal insured student loan program, 

The conference substitute deletes the Sen- 
ate amendment, 

VI. SCHOLARSHIP GRANTS 
(1) Maximum scholarship award 


The House bill increases the maximum 
scholarship award available under section 860 
of the Public Health Service Act to $2,000. 

The Senate amendment has no correspond- 
ing provision. 
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The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

(2) Expansion of eligibility 

The House bill permits nursing students 
pursuing a half-time course of study leading 
to a degree in nursing to receive a scholar- 
ship. 

The Senate amendment has no correspond- 
ing provisions. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

VII. GRANTS AND CONTRACTS FOR FULL UTILIZA- 
TION OF NURSING EDUCATIONAL TALENT 
(1) Eligible applicants 

The House bill provides that public or non- 
profit private health or educational entities 
shall be eligible applicants for grants and 
contracts for full utilization of nursing edu- 
cational talent. 

The Senate amendment provides that State 
or local educational agencies and other pub- 
lic or nonprofit private entities shall be eligi- 
ble to apply for grants and contracts for full 
utilization of nursing educational talent. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate amendments. 

(2) Purposes of aid 

The House bill provides that the purpose of 
aid is to: 

(1) identify financially, educationally or 
culturally needy persons with a potential for 
nurse training and encourage such persons 
to complete secondary school and undertake 
postsecondary educational training in the 
field of nursing: 

(2) identify other individuals with a po- 
tential for nursing and encourage such in- 
dividuals to undertake nurse training; and 

(3) publicize sources of financial aid for 
nursing students. 

The Senate amendment provides that the 
purpose of aid is to: 

(1) identify individuals with a potential 
for nurse training (including veterans of the 
Armed Services with training or experience 
in the health field, particularly those who 
are financially or educationally disadvan- 
taged) and encourage such individuals to 
undertake professional nurse training or be- 
come qualified to undertake professional 
nurse training; 

(2) publicize sources of financial aid for 
nursing students or for potential nursing stu- 
dents (especially licensed vocational nurses) ; 
and 

(3) establish programs in nursing schools 
that will enhance and facilitate the train- 
ing of individuals with a potential for nurse 
training. 

The conference substitute adopts the provi- 
sions of the Senate amendment except 
that educationally disadvantaged are not 
included. 

(3) Authorization level 

The House bill provides for an authoriza- 
tion of appropriations for grants and con- 
tracts for full utilization of Nursing Educa- 
tional Talent of $1.5 million for fiscal year 
1972, $3 million for fiscal year 1973, and $4 
million for fiscal year 1974. 

The Senate amendment provides for an 
authorization of appropriations for grants 
and contracts for full utilization of Nursing 
Educational Talent of $5 million for fiscal 
year 1972, $7 million for fiscal year 1973, and 
$9 million for fiscal year 1974. 

The conference substitute proyides for an 
authorization of appropriations of $3.5 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1972; $5 million for fiscal 
year 1973; and $6.5 million for fiscal year 
1974. 


(4) Limitation on contract amounts 


The House bill provides that contract 
amounts may not exceed $100,000 per year per 
contract. 

The Senate amendment has no correspond- 
ing provisions, 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 
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VITI. MISCELLANEOUS 
(1) National Advisory Council 

The House bill provides for an increase in 
the membership in the National Advisory 
Council on Nurse Training from 16 to 19, 
three of whom would be nursing students 
appointed to a one-year term and eligible for 
reappointment. 

The Senate amendment contains no corre- 
sponding provisions. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

(2) Advanced funding 

The House bill provides that advanced 
funding provisions now applicable only to 
programs for the allied health professions, 
be applicable to all nurse manpower pro- 
grams in title VIII of the Public Health 
Service Act. 

The Senate amendment provides that in 
the case of programs under section 306 and 
309 of title VII and VIII, the Secretary may 
award after January 1 of any fiscal year, 
grants, loans, or other payments under such 
program for the first quarter of the next 
fiscal year in amounts which will not exceed 
amounts awarded for the fiscal year in which 
such award is made, Amounts so awarded 
shall be charged to the appropriation for 
that purpose for the fiscal year in which 
made. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

(3) Reports to Congress 

The House bill requires a report to Con- 
gress on the administration and impact of 
title VIII of the Public Health Service Act 
on nurse manpower in the United States by 
June 30, 1947, with interim reports, prior to 
June 30, 1973 and January 31, 1974. 

The Senate amendment contains no corre- 
sponding provisions. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
visions of the House bill. 

HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
PAUL G. ROGERS, 
Davıp E. SATTERFIELD, 
RICHARDSON PREYER, 
WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
ANCHER NELSEN, 
TIM LEE CARTER, 
James F, HASTINGS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
H. A. WaLams, Jr. 
GAYLORD NELSON, 
THOMAS F. EAGLETON, 
ALAN CRANSTON, 
HAROLD E. HUGHES, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 
WALTER F. MONDALE, 
PETER H. DOMINICK, 
J. K, Javits, 
BoB TAFT, 
RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, 
BoB Packwoop, 
J. GLENN BEALL, Jr. 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I move 
the adoption of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to. 
CONFERENCE REPORTS ON HEALTH MANPOWER 

AND NURSE TRAINING BILLS 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, the 
Health Professions Educational Assist- 
ance Amendments and the Nurse Train- 
ing Amendments upon which the con- 
ferees have reached agreement clearly 
enunciate the firm congressional com- 
mitment to meeting the critical shortage 
of health manpower and to provide sup- 
port and incentives to the Nation’s edu- 
cational institutions in their efforts to 
fill this need. 
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Senator KENNEDY, as chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Health, has 
provided outstanding leadership in re- 
solving the differences between the two 
Houses on their respective approaches 
to fulfilling this congressional commit- 
ment. His thorough knowledge of the 
issues involved in this complex bill, his 
determination to keep the essential 
thrust of the bill consistent with the 
conclusions reached in the Senate de- 
liberations and his dedication to the basic 
Senate principles were very apparent in 
his efforts to reach agreement with the 
House. The bill which has resulted from 
conference is an excellent one, and Sen- 
ator KENNEDY as leader of the Senate 
conferees deserves a great deal of credit 
for what was accomplished. 

This bill, I believe, will provide the 
means whereby the Nation’s critical 
health manpower shortages can be re- 
duced, the effectiveness of health pro- 
fessionals can be increased through effi- 
ciencies of utilization encouraged by the 
bill, new types and new roles for health 
personnel can be developed, and new 
sources of health manpower can be 
fostered. 

I would like to comment on several 
issues which I believe are of paramount 
importance in enabling the Nation to 
meet its current manpower needs, and 
to prepare to meet the greater needs 
ahead as we move toward achieving the 
goal of providing adequate health care 
to all. 


INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORT 

I was delighted that both the health 
manpower and the nurse training bills 
contain provisions for strong institu- 
tional support through capitation grants 
which will provide incentives to increase 
enrollments, to shorten curriculums, and 
to develop new types of health profes- 
sions assistants and nursing specialists. 

In both Senate bills I had been suc- 
cessful in making the degree of this sub- 
stantial financial support dependent 
upon the school’s fulfillment of a mini- 
mum number of innovations included in 
a plan accompanying its application for 
institutional support. The House con- 
ferees, while agreeing that such innova- 
tions were an integral part of any solu- 
tion to solving the Nation’s health man- 
power shortage, felt there should be no 
coercion in the form of a penalty for an 
institution’s failure to implement its 
promised new programs. Thus, the re- 
quirement for the submission of a plan 
with the application for institutional 
support and the granting of such sup- 
port only if such a plan is submitted 
was retained. In lieu of the penalty pro- 
visions the conference bill includes a pro- 
vision directing the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to report to both 
congressional committees on the prog- 
ress of each health professions and nurse 
training institution in carrying out its 
plans, as well as a report outlining over- 
all progress toward meeting national 
needs in all institutions. 

I was delighted that the extra capita- 
tion bonus, which I proposed and the 
Senate adopted, for those institutions 
which increase their first year enroll- 
ments by 5 percent or five students over 
and above the mandatory 5-percent or 
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10-student increase in the 1972 entering 
class has been retained, and that credit 
toward meeting future year bonus re- 
quirements will be given for any enroll- 
ment increase over and above the re- 
quired bonus increase. 

Mr. President, I was extremely dis- 
appointed that the House conferees 
would not accept specific language recog- 
nizing recent extraordinary enrollment 
increases in a number of schools which 
heretofore have not received specific 
financial support for those increases. I 
had hoped, at a minimum, that those 
schools falling in this category would be 
able to count these increases—for 1970— 
toward meeting the 1972 mandatory in- 
crease and the 1971 bonus minimum re- 
quired by the bill. I proposed such a 
compromise in conference to prevent 
such schools from being severely penal- 
ized for their past efforts by the require- 
ment to increase again and do so on the 
basis of their, in this case, high 1970 
enrollments. It is my very strong hope 
that such considerations will be taken 
into account should any of these insti- 
tutions apply for a waiver of the man- 
datory increase requirement because they 
find that their large enroliment increases 
in the past prevent further immediate 
expansion without jeopardizing the qual- 
ity of their educational programs. 

There are two professional categories 
which I believe will have difficulty in 
meeting the mandatory 5-percent or 10- 
student increase in enrollment—dentist- 
ry and pharmacy. Many schools of phar- 
macy, unlike other health professions 
schools, have vacancies in their entering 
classes. Other schools of pharmacy have 
more applicants than they can accept. 
Some of the vacancies result from the 
disinclination of pharmacy students to 
travel far from home for their training. 
This situation may be further aggravated 
by the recent amendments to the Selec- 
tive Service Act which end undergrad- 
uate student deferments. Since the phar- 
macy curriculum is considered to be an 
undergraduate curriculum, schools of 
pharmacy will be particularly affected by 
the new law, and I hope that the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare will take this into account in grant- 
ing waivers. Similarly, schools of dentist- 
ry may also experience considerable diffi- 
culty in meeting the mandatory increase 
requirement because of lack of available 
“chairs” from which to teach. 

NEW TYPES OF HEALTH PROFESSIONS ASSISTANTS 


Mr. President, I am most gratified that 
the provision which I authored provid- 
ing a capitation grant for students en- 
rolled in programs for the training of 
physicians’ and dentists’ assistants was 
retained although reduced from $1,350 
to $1,000 per student. Additional incen- 
tives for the establishment of programs 
for the training of health professions’ 
assistants are included in provisions 
which would authorize special project 
grants for the establishment of such pro- 
grams. Such programs are also among 
the suggested innovative programs which 
could be included in the plan required 
of the institution as a prerequisite to 
receiving grant support. The develop- 
ment of these new types of professional 
extenders is crucial to the expansion of 
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the provision of adequate health services 
to a greater proportion of our popula- 
tion—hopefully within a few years to 
all. The inclusion of these various in- 
centives in the health professions edu- 
cation amendments will provide the 
needed impetus to make these programs 
an accepted part of the health profes- 
sions schools curriculum. An extra bene- 
fit derived from the establishment of 
these programs on health professions 
campuses is the opportunity provided to 
the health professional student for early 
association in his training with the new 
type of assistant in task-oriented duties 
in the treatment of patients. 

It is my understanding that some con- 
fusion has arisen as to the types of pro- 
grams training physicians’ and dentists’ 
assistants which would be eligible for fi- 
nancial support under the provisions of 
this bill. As author of these provisions, 
I would like to clarify their intent. 

Because of the innovative nature of 
many programs for the training of physi- 
cians’ and dentists’ assistants, I would 
hope the Secretary would exercise his 
best judgment in supporting various 
types of programs under the $1,000 cap- 
itation grant and the special projects 
category, as well as the category under 
the plan requirement. 

I believe that the greatest stress should 
be placed on those programs which seek 
to develop paraprofessionals who will 
truly be an extension of the physician or 
dentist and will have the ability to exer- 
cise a wide degree of judgment indepen- 
dent of the health professional—for ex- 
ample, the types A and B physician’s as- 
sistant described in the report of the ad 
hoc panel on new members of the physi- 
cian’s health team of the Board on Med- 
icine of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences. 

The conferees recognized that an ac- 
cepted term for the dental auxiliary hav- 
ing a high degree of responsibility in 
patient care and a latitude for indepen- 
dent judgment has not been developed 
comparable to the physician’s assistant. 
The conferees use of the term “dental 
therapist” is intended to describe the 
dental auxiliary—able to exercise a high 
degree of independent judgment and re- 
sponsibility for primary dental care, par- 
ticularly in children. This individual, for 
example, would be capable of taking on 
the responsibility for a well-organized 
and aggressive child dental program in 
prevention, as well as a child dental 
treatment program, restoring carious 
teeth, treating initial periodontal condi- 
tions, extracting deciduous teeth and 
guarding the integrity of the dental 
arches by space maintenance. Such an 
auxiliary would refer more complex mat- 
ters to a dentist. 

The nursing training bill similarly pro- 
vides, as a result of amendments I of- 
fered, special incentives for the develop- 
ment of the nurse with an expanded 
function, capable of exercising a wide 
degree of independent judgment. Incen- 
tives are included in the conference bill 
for a $400 capitation grant for gradu- 
ates of 3- or 4-year nursing schools 
which include in their programs training 
in a nursing specialty such as a pediatric 
nurse practitioner, a nurse midwife, or 
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a family health nurse. In addition as in 
the health professions bill, nursing 
schools are required to submit with their 
applications for institutional support and 
as a prerequisite to recovery such assist- 
ance, a plan citing at least three inno- 
vative programs they intend to undertake 
in the succeeding 2 years. Included as ac- 
ceptable innovative projects are train- 
ing for new roles, types, or levels of nurs- 
ing personnel, as well as programs to 
promote the full utilization of nursing 
skills, or to effect curriculum improve- 
ments with a view towards assuming 
greater patient care responsibility. 
FULL UTILIZATION OF EDUCATIONAL TALENT 


A component of both the Health Pro- 
fessions Educational Assistance Amend- 
ments and the Nurse Training Amend- 
ments is a provision which I authored in 
the Senate for the recruitment and re- 
tention of individuals with a high po- 
tential for training, who because of 
economic or socially disadvantaged back- 
grounds would not without special en- 
couragement seek training in the health 
professions. Grants are authorized in 
both bills for the purpose of identifying 
such individuals, encouraging and assist- 
ing them to enroll in a health profes- 
sional or nurse training school, or if they 
are not qualified to enroll in such school, 
to assist them in undertaking such train- 
ing as may be required to qualify them 
for enrollment; to publicize existing 
sources of financial aid available to stu- 
dents, and to establish programs which 
will enhance and facilitate the enroll- 
ment, pursuit and completion of study 
by such individuals. 

In the case of the nurse training bill, 
a specific authority is made to publicize 
to licensed vocational nurses sources of 
financial assistance available to nursing 
students. Hopefully, implementation of 
this provision will result in the move- 
ment of more licensed vocational nurses 
into the ranks of professional nursing 
and the eventual recognition of this well- 
qualified individual as a prime source of 
recruits to the nursing profession. 

I believe these provisions will enable 
many highly qualified individuals to en- 
ter the health professions who currently 
are dissuaded from doing so, because of 
seemingly insurmountable social and fi- 
nancial roadblocks. One of the greatest 
defects in our health system is the dis- 
proportionate representation of minority 
groups in the health professions. The 
Carnegie Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion stated: 

The need to train more minority-group 
physicians and dentists is crucial, They can 
play a leadership role in stimulating more 
emphasis on adequate health care services 
and health education for minority groups, 
and they can undoubtedly relate to patients 
of their own races more effectively than white 
practitioners, 


As health services are extended to those 
low-income individuals not adequately 
served at present, many of them mem- 
bers of minority groups, this need will 
become more apparent and the lack of 
minority representation at the profes- 
sional level will become even more glar- 
ing. The provisions in these bills will en- 
able us to make a significant start toward 
rectifying this situation. 
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Mr. President, both of these bills lay 
the groundwork to enable our schools of 
the health and nursing professions to 
move ahead in producing the health man 
and woman power we need. Senator WIL- 
LIAMS, Senator KENNEDY, Senator JAVITS, 
Senator SCHWEIKER, and Senator 
Domunick of the Senate conferees did a 
magnificent job in providing leadership 
in the development of these conference 
reports. I thank them for their help in 
securing the agreement of the other body 
to the provisions I have discussed today. 
The Members of the House led by Chair- 
man Sraccers and Mr. Rocers and Mr. 
NELSEN were most knowledgeable, force- 
ful and effective in working with the Sen- 
ate in reaching agreement. The resulting 
conference bills are excellent, and I urge 
the Senate to adopt the conference re- 
ports without change. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTIONS 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 215) to provide 
for calling constitutional conventions for 
proposing amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, on application 
of the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
States, pursuant to article V of the Con- 
stitution. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is S. 215. 

The bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished Presiding Officer. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on final passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, in my earlier 
discussion of recommended changes, or 
perfecting amendments, that I thought 
would make this very worthwhile piece 
of legislation an even better one, I had 
intended to call up another amendment 
I have sent to the desk, No. 451. On 
refiection, following the vote on the last 
amendment, I do not intend to call up 
that amendment. 

This amendment would have limited 
the time span during which legislatures 
could have petitioned Congress from 7 
years to 4 years. It was the opinion of 
the Senator from Indiana that here, 
again, this would keep a constitutional 
convention in a more strict time frame- 
work. I would have preferred a shorter 
period of time than 7 years, so that if 
something is greatly concerning the 
country, it can be dealt with quickly. 

However, I cannot compare the im- 
portance of the question of changing the 
time limit from 4 to 7 years with the 
importance that I attributed to the two- 
thirds vote. Inasmuch as the Senate has 
gone along with the two-thirds vote and 
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now has put that safeguard in, and in- 
asmuch as the House has yet to consider 
this—and perhaps we can prevail on 
them to at least consider a more appro- 
priate time limit—I am not going to call 
up that amendment. 

I just want to say one other word, 
repeating what I said earlier, to salute 
the Senator from North Carolina for the 
contribution this measure makes. I think 
this is taking out an insurance policy 
against the day on whick we may be con- 
fronted by the necessity of living up to 
the Constitution and calling a constitu- 
tional convention. We have just gone 
through a narrow escape. 

As one Member of this body, I would 
much prefer that we amend the Con- 
stitution in the traditional fashion, by 
letting the House and the Senate have 
at it and then referring it to the States 
for the necessary three-fourths for rati- 
fication. But if it says in the Constitution, 
as it does, that there should be another 
way of amending the Constitution—if we 
are confronted with that contingency— 
I think we have to live up to it. I think 
that the measure which has been the 
result of significant study and crafts- 
manship on the part of the Senator from 
North Carolina gives us proper safe- 
guards and makes it possible for us to 
look to that day in the future, which I 
still hope will not come. But if it comes, I 
think we will have a better insurance 
policy, a better way of dealing with it, 
than would otherwise have been the case. 
I again salute the Senator from North 
Carolina for his leadership. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. BAYH. I yield. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I am de- 
lighted that the Senator from Indiana 
does not see fit to bring up his second 
amendment, purely and simply because 
I think that with the situation we have 
just passed, whereby we now find our- 
selves in a position of a two-thirds vote 
at almost every level of any attempt to 
make any changes in the Constitution, 
if we were to go to a 4-year period in- 
stead of a 7-year period, which he pro- 
poses in his amendment, we would find 
it very difficult for some States to comply 
and be a part of this constitutional 
change. 

For example, I have in mind the sit- 
uation we face in our State when it is 
necessary under our own constitution 
to call for a constitutional convention 
on two successive legislative sessions and 
the legislature meets once every 2 years. 
This would add up to the 4 years before 
we were to submit to the people a call 
for a constitutional convention and the 
ability to elect delegates. 

The Senator and I have discussed pre- 
vious to this, that, unfortunately, the 7- 
year period came about purely and sim- 
ply because someone introduced a con- 
stitutional amendment some time in his- 
tory whereby he merely added a period 
of 7 years. That 7 years had not been a 
criterion prior to that time. 

I am delighted that the Senator from 
Indiana does not see fit to bring up the 
amendment because I am afraid that if 
we were to establish in this proposal a 4- 
year limitation, we could well find our- 
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selves, in the future, with submission of 
constitutional amendments to this body 
to be ratified by the respective States 
within a 4-year period which would be 
disastrous under certain circumstances. 

Mr. BAYH. I appreciate the thought- 
ful remarks of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. My amendment, however, deals 
not only with the period required for rati- 
fication but also the period concerned 
with the end process during which the 
calls can come. The Senator from Ken- 
tucky knows this, so I will not pursue it. 
I donot, contrary to the assessment made 
by the Senator from Nebraska, want to 
make this particular vehicle an impos- 
sible one to use. I do not feel that the 
two-thirds requirement, which is the 
same test we must pass, and the House 
must pass, makes this vehicle impossible, 
but that it makes it a safer one to pursue. 

The Senator from Kentucky brings up 
a point that could well be taken, that by 
lHmiting time for application to Congress 
from 7 to 4 years, it would make it im- 
possible and thus run into the reason- 
ableness test of the Constitution. Iam not 
prepared to make that concession, but it 
is a worthwhile consideration and I will 
not bring up my amendment. I appreciate 
the tolerance of my colleagues in the 
Senate. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, during the 
first session of the 87th Congress, the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
of Representatives made a study entitled 
“State Applications Asking Congress To 
Call a Federal Constitutional Conven- 
tion.” They made some observations 
about the wisdom of having a 7-year 
period in submitting constitutional pro- 
visions. I think that the Senator from 
Indiana has done well to withdraw his 
amendment. The 7-year period in which 
an application of a State which wishes to 
call a constitutional convention would 
be allowed is, by analogy, the customary 
method concerning the 7-year period as 
the time for the ratification of a constitu- 
tional convention. 

I believe that the observations of the 
Senator from Kentucky, who is a cospon- 
sor of the bill, and who has done much 
good work on it, are very wise. 

We have fought a fair fight on the 
question here. The amendment was 
adopted by the Senate by a narrow mar- 
gin. I have made it clear that I think the 
amendment adopted will add something 
to the Constitution which is not in it. I 
think that it subtracts from the Constitu- 
tion the power of the people and the 
States to secure amendments by this al- 
ternative method, and I think it puts an- 
other roadblock into implementation of 
the Constitution. Perhaps the Senate 
thinks that the people of the States are 
not to be trusted sufficiently and, there- 
fore, in addition to the roadblocks that 
the Constitution put there, we need a 
third roadblock imposed by Congress. 

However, we fought that question out. I 
have suffered defeat on it. I will go down 
fighting for a good cause. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the ex- 
cerpt I referred to earlier, regarding the 
study by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the House of Representatives. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In dealing with an analogous question, the 
Supreme Court thought that ratification of a 

ed amendment by the States ought to 
be reasonably related in time and that Con- 
gress could set up a “reasonable time” within 
which the States might act.” Applying this 
test to State petitions seeking a convention, 
an application once made, would be valid 
for a reasonable time. 

This conclusion raises the further question 
of what constitutes a “reasonable time.” Or- 
field feels it should not be more than a gen- 
eration.” Jameson takes the position that 
proposals for amending the Constitution re- 
flect the sentiment of the people at a par- 
ticular time, and action must be taken while 
the sentiment is fairly supposed to exist. 
Congress, in proposing recent amendments, 
set a specific time limit of 7 years. 

Since this issue involves an appraisal of a 
great variety of political, social, and eco- 
nomic conditions, it would seem that any 
time period wherein conditions remain sub- 
stantially unchanged would be an acceptable 
period. History has shown that 7 years was 
acceptable, and in all probability longer peri- 
ods of time would be reasonable too, so long 
as the political, social, and economic condi- 
tions do not change too greatly. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL). The bill is open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendments to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time the ques- 
tion is, Shall the bill pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD) , the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EastLanp), the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRAVEL), the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr, HUMPHREY), the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the 
Senator from Louisiana (Mr. LONG), 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), 
and the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Risicorr) are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Grave), the Senator from Connec- 
ticut (Mr. Ristcorr), and the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY) would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Marstas), and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Towrr) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) 
and the Senator from Oregon (Mr. PACK- 
woop) are absent because of death in 
their respective families. 


= Dillon v. Glass, 256 U.S. 368, 374 (1921) 

=» Orfield, Lester B.. “The Amending of the 
Federal Constitution,” Chieago, Callahgan & 
Co, (1942) 

s Jameson, John A., “A Treatise on Con- 
stitutional Conventions” (4th ed.; 1887), p- 
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The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mowno7T) is absent because of illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Curtis) and the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower) would each vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 84, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 262 Leg.] 
YEAS—s4 


Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Pong 
Fulbright 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 
Griffin 
Gurney 


Aiken 
Allen 
Allott 
Anderson 
Baker 
Bayh 
Beall 
Bellmon 
Bennett 


Mondale 


Randolph 
Roth 
Saxbe 
Schweiker 


So the bill (S. 215) was passed, as 


follows: 
S. 215 


An act to provide procedures for calling 
constitutional conventions for proposing 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, on application of the legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the States, pur- 
suant to article V of the Constitution 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Constitu- 
tional Convention Procedures Act”. 


APPLICATIONS FOR CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 


Sec. 2. The legislature of a State, in mak- 
ing application to the Congress for a con- 
stitutional convention under article V of the 
Constitution of the United States on and 
after the enactment of this Act, shall adopt 
a resolution pursuant to this Act stating, in 
substance, that the legislature requests the 
calling of a convention for the purpose of 
proposing one or more amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States and stat- 
ing the nature of the amendment or amend- 
ments to be proposed. 

APPLICATION PROCEDURE 


Sec. 3. (a) For the purpose of adopting or 
rescinding a resolution pursuant to section 
2 and section 5, the State legislature shall 
follow the rules of that govern 
the enactment of a statute by that legisla- 
ture, but without the need for approval 
of the legislature’s action by the Governor 
of the State. 

(b) Questions concerning the adoption of 
a State resolution cognizable under this Act 
shall be determinable by the Congress of the 
United States and its decisions thereon shall 
be binding on all others, including State and 
Federal courts. 
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TRANSMITTAL OF APPLICATIONS 

Sec. 4. (a) Within thirty days after the 
adoption by the legislature of a State of a 
resolution to apply for the calling of a 
constitutional convention, the secretary of 
state of the State, or if there be no such 
officer, the person who is charged by the 
State law with such function, shall transmit 
to the Congress of the United States two 
copies of the application, one addressed to 
the President of the Senate, and one to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

(b) Each copy of the application so made 
by any State shall contain— 

(1) the title of the resolution; 

(2) the exact text of the resolution signed 
by the presiding officer of each house of 
the State legislature; and 

(3) the date on which the legislature 
adopted the resolution; and shall be ac- 
companied by a certificate of the secretary 
of state of the State, or such other person 
as is charged by the State law with such 
function, certifying that the application 
accurately sets forth the text of the resolu- 
tion. 

(c) Within ten days after receipt of a 
copy of any such application, the President 
of the Senate and Speaker of the House of 
Representatives shall report to the House 
of which he is presiding officer, identifying 
the State making application, the subject of 
the application, and the number of States 
then having made application on such sub- 
ject. The President of the Senate and Speak- 
er of the House of Representatives shall 
jointly cause copies of such application to 
be sent to the presiding officer of each house 
of the legislature of every other State and 
to each Member of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States. 


EFFECTIVE PERIOD OF APPLICATION 


Sec. 5. (a) An application submitted to 
the Congress by a State, unless sooner re- 
scinded by the State legislature, shall re- 
main effective for seven calendar years after 
the date it is received by the Congress, ex- 
cept that whenever within a period of seven 
calendar years two-thirds or more of the 
several States have each submitted an ap- 
plication calling for a constitutional con- 
vention on the same subject all such appli- 
cations shall remain in effect until the Con- 
gress has taken action on a concurrent reso- 
lution, pursuant to section 6, calling for a 
constitutional convention. 

(b) A State may rescind its application 
calling for a constitutional convention by 
adopting and transmitting to the Congress 
a resolution of rescission in conformity 
with the procedure specified in sections 3 
and 4, except that no such rescission shall 
be effective as to any valid application made 
for a constitutional convention upon any 
subject after the date on which two-thirds 
or more of the State legislatures have valid 
applications pending before the Congress 
seeking amendments on the same subject. 

(c) Questions concerning the rescission of 
a State’s application shall be determined 
solely by the Congress of the United States 
and its decisions shall be binding on all 
others, including State and Federal courts. 

CALLING OF A CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 

Sec.6. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives to maintain a rec- 
ord of all applications received by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and Speaker of the House 
of Representatives from States for the calling 
of a constitutional convention upon each 
subject. Whenever applications made by two- 
thirds or more of the States with respect to 
the same subject have been received, the 
Secretary and the Clerk shall so report in 
writing to the officer to whom those applica- 
tions were transmitted, and such officer 
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thereupon shall announce on the floor of 
the House of which he is an officer the sub- 
stance, of such report. It shall be the duty 
of such House to determine that there are 
in effect valid applications made by two- 
thirds of the States with respect to the same 
subject. If either House of the Congress de- 
termines, upon a consideration of any such 
report or of a concurrent resolution agreed 
to by the other House of the Congress, that 
there are in effect valid applications made by 
two-thirds or more of the States for the 
calling of a constitutional convention upon 
the same subject, it shall be the duty of that 
House to agree to a concurrent resolution 
calling for the convening of a Federal con- 
stitutional convention upon that subject. 
Each such concurrent resolution shall (1) 
designate the place and time of meeting of 
the convention, and (2) set forth the nature 
of the amendment or amendments for the 
consideration of which the convention is 
called. A copy of each such concurrent resolu- 
tion agreed to by both Houses of the Congress 
shall be transmitted forthwith to the Gov- 
ernor and to the presiding officer of each 
house of the legislature of each State. 

(b) The convention shall be convened not 
later than one year after adoption of the 
resolution. 

DELEGATES 

Sec. 7. (a) A convention called under this 
Act shall be composed of as many delegates 
from each State as it is entitled to Senators 
and Representatives in Congress. In each 
State two delegates shall be elected at large 
and one delegate shall be elected from each 
congressional district in the manner provided 
by State law. Any vacancy occurring in a 
State delegation shall be filled by appoint- 
ment of the Governor of that State. 

(b) The secretary of state of each State, 
or, if there be no such officer, the person 
charged by State law to perform such func- 
tion shall certify to the Vice President of 
the United States the name of each delegate 
elected or appointed by the Governor pur- 
suant to this section. 

(c) Delegates shall in all cases, except trea- 
son, felony, and breach of the peace, be 
privileged from arrest during their attend- 
ance at a session of the convention, and in 
going to and returning from the same; and 
for any speech or debate in the convention 
they shall not be questioned in any other 
place. 

(d) Each delegate shall receive compensa- 
tion for each day of service and shall be 
compensated for traveling and related ex- 
penses. Provision shall be made therefor in 
the concurrent resolution calling the con- 
vention. The convention shall fix the com- 
pensation of employees of the convention. 


CONVENING THE CONVENTION 


Sec. 8. (a) The Vice President of the United 
States shall convene the constitutional con- 
vention. He shall administer the oath of of- 
fice of the delegates to the convention and 
shall preside until the delegates elect a 
presiding officer who shall preside thereafter. 
Before taking his seat each delegate shall 
subscribe to an oath by which he shall be 
committed during the conduct of the con- 
vention to refrain from proposing or casting 
his vote in favor of any proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to any subject which is not 
named or described in the concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Congress by which the convention 
was called. Upon the election of permanent 
officers of the convention, the names of such 
officers shall be transmitted to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives by the elected presiding 
officer of the convention. Further proceedings 
of the convention shall be conducted in ac- 
cordance with such rules, not inconsistent 
with this Act, as the convention may adopt. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
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propriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the payment of the expenses of the 
convention. 

(c) The Administrator of General Services 
shall provide such facilities, and the Con- 
grecs and each executive department and 
agency shall provide such information and 
assistance, as the convention may require, 
upon written request made by the elected 
presiding officer of the convention. 


PROCEDURES OF THE CONVENTION 


Sec. 9. (a) In voting on any question before 
th- convention, including the proposal of 
amendments, each delegate shall have one 
vote. 

(b) The convention shall keep a daily ver- 
batim record of its proceedings and publish 
the same. The vote of the delegates on 
any question shall be entered on the record. 

(c) The convention shall terminate its 
proceedings within one year after the date 
of its first meeting unless the period is 
extended by the Congress by concurrent 
resolution. 

(d) Within thirty days after the termina- 
tion of the proceedings of the convention, 
the presiding officer shall transmit to the 
Archivist of the United States all records 
of official proceedings of the convention. 


PROPOSAL OF AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 10 (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, a convention called 
under this Act may propose amendments to 
the Constitution by a vote of two-thirds of 
the total mumber of delegates to the 
convention. 

(b) No convention called under this Act 
may propose any amendment or amendments 
of a nature different from that stated in the 
concurrent resolution calling the convention. 
Questions arising under this subsection shall 
be determined solely by the Congress of the 
United States and its decisions shall be bind- 
ing on all others, including State and Federal 
courts. 

APPROVAL BY THE CONGRESS AND TRANSMITTAL 
TO THE STATES FOR RATIFICATION 


Sec. 11. (a) The presiding officer of the 
convention shall, within thirty days after 
the termination of its proceedings, submit 
to the Congress the exact text of any amend- 
ment or amendments agreed upon by the 
convention. 

(b) (1) Whenever a constitutional conven- 
tion called under this Act has transmitted to 
the Congress a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution, the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, acting jointly, shall transmit such 
amendment to the Administrator of General 
Services upon the expiration of the first pe- 
riod of ninety days of continuous session of 
the Congress following the date of receipt of 
such amendment unless within that period 
both Houses of the Congress have agreed to 
(A) a concurrent resolution directing the 
earlier transmission of such amendment to 
the Administrator of General Services and 
specifying in accordance with article V of the 
Constitution the manner in which such 
amendment shall be ratified, or (B) a con- 
current resolution stating that the Congress 
disapproves the submission of such proposed 
amendment to the States because such pro- 
posed amendment relates to or includes a 
subject which differs from or was not in- 
cluded among the subjects named or de- 
scribed in the concurrent resolution of the 
Congress by which the convention was called, 
or because the procedures followed by the 
convention in proposing the amendment 
were not in substantial conformity with the 
provisions of this Act. No measure agreed to 
by the Congress which expresses disapproval 
of any such proposed amendment for any 
other reason, or without a statement of any 
reason, shall relieve the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
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resentatives of the obligation imposed upon 
them. by the first sentence of this paragraph. 

(2) For the purposes of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, (A) the continuity of a ses- 
sion of the Congress shall be broken only 
by an adjournment of the Congress sine die, 
and (B) the days on which either House is 
not in session because of an adjournment of 
more than three days to a day certain shall 
be excluded in the computation of the period 
of ninety days. 

(c) Upon receipt of any such proposed 
amendment to the Constitution, the Admin- 
istrator shall transmit forthwith to each of 
the several States a duly certified copy there- 
of, a copy of any concurrent resolution agreed 
to by both Houses of the Congress which pre- 
scribes the time within which and the man- 
ner in which such amendment shall be rati- 
fied, and a copy of this Act. 


RATIFICATION OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 12. (a) Any amendment by 
the convention and submitted to the States 
in accordanee with the provisions of this Act 
shall be valid for all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution of the United States 
when duly ratified by three-fourths of the 
States in the manner and within the time 
specified. 

(b) Acts of ratification shall be by conven- 
tion or by State legislative action as the Con- 
gress may direct or as specified in subsection 
{c} of this section. For the purpose of ratify- 
ing proposed amendments transmitted to the 
States pursuant to this Act the State legisla- 
tures shall adopt their own rules of proce- 
dure. Any State action ratifying a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution shall be valid 
without the assent of the Governor of the 
State. 

(c) Except as otherwise prescribed by con- 
current resolution of the Congress, any pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution shall 
become valid when ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years from the date of the submission 
thereof to the States, or within such other 
period of time as may be prescribed by such 
proposed amendment. 

(a) The secretary of state of the State, or 
if there be no such officer, the person who is 
charged by State law with such function, 
shall transmit a certified copy of the State 
action ratifying any proposed amendment tq 
the Administrator of General Services. 


RESCISSION OF RATIFICATIONS 


Sec. 13. (a) Any State may rescind its rati- 
fication of a proposed amendment by the 
same processes by which it ratified the pro- 
posed amendment, except that no State may 
rescind when there are valid ratifi- 
cations of such amendment by three-fourths 
of the States. 

(b) Any State may ratify a proposed 
amendment even though it previously may 
have rejected the same proposal. 

(c) Questions concerning State ratifica- 
tion or rejection of amendments proposed to 
the Constitution of the United States, shall 
be determined solely by the Congress of the 
United States, and its decisions shall be bind~ 
ing on all others, including State and Fed- 
eral courts. 


PROCLAMATION OF CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 14. The Administrator of General Sery- 
ices, when three-fourths of the several States 
have ratified a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States, shall issue 
a proclamation that the amendment is a part 
of the Constitution of the United States. 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 15. An amendment proposed to the 
Constitution of the United States shall be 
effective from the date specified therein or, if 
no date is specified, then on the date on 
which the last State necessary to constitute 
three-fourths of the States of the United 
States, as provided for in article V, has rati- 
fied the same. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE INTER- 
AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 
FUND FOR SPECIAL OPERATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 393, 
5. 748. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER). The bill will be stated by 
title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (5. 748) to authorize payment and 
appropriation of the second and third in- 
stallments of the United States contributions 
to the Pund for Special Operations of the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bili? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until 10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 782—DISCHARGE OF COMMITTEE 
AND REREFERRAL 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
S. 782, a bill to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, and that the bill be referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR CHILES TOMORROW, AND 
FOR RECOGNITION OF SENATOR 
BELLMON ON THURSDAY INSTEAD 
OF WEDNESDAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order previously entered for the recogni- 
tion of the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
BELLMON) tomorrow be vacated and that 
in lieu thereof the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Cures) be recognized for 15 min- 
utes following the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT) . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Thursday, immediately following recog- 
nition of the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. ScHWETKER), the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) to rec- 
oenen for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending business is S. 748, to authorize 
pe-ment and appropriation of the sec- 
ond and third installments of the US. 
Contributions to the Fund for Special 
Operations of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Chair. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
923) to assure that every needy school- 
child will receive a free or reduced price 
lunch as required by section 9 of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 429) providing for 
an adjournment of the two Houses from 
Thursday, October 21, 1971, to Tuesday, 
October 26, 1971. 


ORDER FOR MESSAGE FROM THE 
HOUSE TO BE HELD AT THE DESK 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the message from the House on House 
Joint Resolution 923 be held at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER . Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE IDB FUND 
FOR SPECIAL OPERATIONS 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 748) to author- 
ize payment and appropriation of the 
second and third installments of the 
U.S. contributions to the fund for 
Special Operations of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I do 
not believe that I need take a great deal 
of time to explain to my colleagues the 
provisions of S. 748, which would author- 
ize two installments of $450 million each 
for payment of the U.S. share in contri- 
butions to the Fund for Special Opera- 
tions of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. I say this because the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations last Sep- 
tember approved this proposal by a sub- 
stantial vote as a part of the so-called 
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omnibus international financial institu- 
tions bill—H.R. 18306 of the last Con- 
gress—and because the Senate as recent- 
ly as last December considered this 
whole question of our role in the Inter- 
American Bank, or IDB—as it is com- 
monly abbreviated. So it is not a new 
subject. 

Admittedly, the Senate in December 
reversed the decision of the House of 
Representatives in authorizing all three 
installments for the Fund for Special 
Operations, or FSO, which were to cover 
fiscal years 1972 through 1974, It did so 
in a way in which the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as U.S. Governor of the IDB, 
was authorized to vote in favor of a res- 
olution authorizing all three contribu- 
tions, but then added a proviso that the 
second and third contributions should 
not be appropriated without further au- 
thorizing action by the Congress. It is 
these two installments of $450 million 
each which are the subject of the bill 
before us today. Let me add that the 
Senate was acting only a few days be- 
fore Christmas and was under extraordi- 
nary pressure in terms of time available 
for consideration of the measure. 

Clearly what was required last Decem- 
ber by my colleagues was an assurance 
that the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions would give early further considera- 
tion to this request. And the Committee 
on June 4 of this year once again held 
hearings on the proposal and on the 
operations of the Inter-American Bank 
as a whole. Substantial additional mate- 
rial was made available at that time, 
and we were pleased to note that the 
management of the Bank, under the dis- 
tinguished leadership of its new Presi- 
dent, the Honorable Antonio Ortiz Mena 
of Mexico, has given firm direction to 
the institution and its operations. The 
hearing record reflects not only these ex- 
panded data but also covers in a satis- 
factory manner the inquiries and prob- 
lems raised in the recent past. 

It should also be made clear that at 
this time we are considering increases in 
U.S. contributions only to the FSO, or 
soft-loan window, of the Bank. In this 
connection, members will doubtless re- 
member that the United States holds 
over 40 percent of the voting power re- 
lating to approval of each and every proj- 
ect from the FSO. And these projects 
require a two-thirds vote of approval 
before they can go forward. In short, 
this country retains a veto power over 
the operations of the Fund for Special 
Operations, 

It should also be emphasized that a 
number of changes have taken place 
regarding the FSO since the time more 
than a decade ago when we first began 
participating in this fund. In the early 
years of our experience with the FSO, the 
United States put in virtually all the soft- 
lending contributions for the Bank’s use. 
Figuring in the sums unilaterally contrib- 
uted by the United States to the so- 
called Social Progress Trust Fund— 
whose purpose some half dozen years ago 
were absorbed into the FSO—the United 
States in 1964 was putting in $8 for every 
$1 contributed by the Latin American 
countries for concessionary lending pur- 
‘poses. Now, however, under the terms 
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of the current proposal, the Latin Ameri- 
can countries together are putting up 
half as much for concessionary lending 
as is the United States, so that the ratio 
becomes 2 to 1 instead of 8 to 1. An- 
other extremely important policy change 
written into the proposal is that fact that 
in the future these funds to be authorized 
will be repayable in dollars instead of 
local currencies. Furthermore, the poorer 
Latin American countries wil have a first 
‘priority claim on soft loan resources 
while the stronger countries are expected 
to rely on ordinary capital or hard loan 
financing. Finally, the six largest Latin 
American subscribers to the Bank will 
allow part of their FSO contributions to 
be used for loan financing in other mem- 
ber countries—whereas only four such 
countries permitted this process to take 
place under earlier replenishments. It 
should also be kept firmly in mind that 
the U.S. contribution generally remains 
tied to purchases of U.S. goods and serv- 
ices. 

For all these reasons, it seems to us 
that the current proposal represents very 
clear and encouraging progress over the 
kinds of operations which took place only 
a few years ago. 

Mr. President, there is ample, concrete 
data contained in the hearing record, in 
the committee report and in the annual 
reports of the Inter-American Bank. And 
I do not think that we should examine 
this proposal through the wrong end of 
the telescope. For what is really at stake 
is the overall question of our relation- 
ships with our Latin American neighbors. 
In this connection, it seems clear that 
the Nixon administration is placing 
particular emphasis on the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank as the main instrument 
through which our country should con- 
tinue to try to help forward the process 
of economic and social development in 
the southern part of this hemisphere. 
This is especially true because we have 
not as yet taken the kinds of action on 
trade policy which would promote a bet- 
ter balance between U.S. investment in 
Latin America and capital outflow from 
that area. 

We recognize that there are enormous 
difficulties in trying to work out trade 
preferences on a global, rather than a 
regional, basis. The fact remains that we 
have not done very much in the last 2 
to 3 years to meet the objectives which 
we and the Latin American countries to- 
gether have agreed are necessary to pro- 
mote better mutually beneficial trading 
relations. Thus, the emphasis on the In- 
ter-American Bank as a vehicle for de- 
velopment assumes even larger impor- 
tance than it did just a few years ago. 

Mr. President, the Bank’s record on 
the whole has been a good one. In par- 
ticular I believe we should stress the role 
of the Bank in mobilizing the resources 
of the Latin American countries them- 
selves for the purposes of development. 
As a counterpart to the roughly $4 billion 
in loans authorized by the Bank through 
1970, the Latin American countries are 
providing almost $744 billion of their 
own funds toward the projects under- 
taken by the Bank. Thus the cost of the 
projects which the Bank has helped to 
finance in Latin America now totals $11.4 
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billion, and the member countries have 
provided almost $2 for every dollar 
loaned by the Bank. By any standard 
of measurement, this certainly repre- 
sents a solid accomplishment. 

Mr. President, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations has, as noted above, re- 
considered this proposal as requested by 
the Senate and it has approved S. 748 by 
an overwhelming vote of 15 to 0. I urge 
my colleagues to join the committee in 
giving comparably strong approval to 
this measure. 

May I add, Mr. President, that the 
committee is currently considering the 
so-called bilateral foreign aid bill. I cer- 
tainly express my own views—I believe 
the administration shares them to a 
great extent—that the bill before us for 
the purpose of assisting the undeveloped 
countries is much preferable to the di- 
rect bilateral approach as a way to give 
such help. 

I realize that the administration has 
recommended and does support a sub- 
stantial amount in the foreign aid bill. 
But there arise the questions of how 
much we can afford, how much we should 
provide, and how much is in our interest. 

I just want to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the point that this is not 
the only vehicle for giving assistance to 
the underdeveloped countries, particu- 
larly in Latin America, where this coun- 
try has always evidenced a special in- 
terest, 

I personally hope the Senators will not 
only support this bill, but that they will 
also take that into consideration when 
we come to consider the bilateral foreign 
aid bill. 

Mr. AIKEN and Mr. PROXMIRE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr, AIKEN. Did the Senator offer an 
amendment which would authorize Can- 
ada to become a member? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes, I have that. 

Mr. AIKEN. Is the Senator going to 
offer it? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I could do it now. 
I thought perhaps there would be a gen- 
eral discussion first. I can offer it now, 
however. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, first 
will the Senator yield, to permit me to 
engage him in a very short colloquy? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in our 
Foreign Operations Appropriations Sub- 
committee hearings last spring on the 
1971 second supplemental and later in 
hearings on the 1972 appropriations for 
international financial institutions, we 
ran into a problem that seemingly has its 
root in the authorizing legislation. 

The bills authorizing the U.S, delegate 
to enter into negotiations relating to a 
program of replenishing the resources of 
the development banks come before us 
from time to time, and it is unfortunate 
that in the past the language used has 
also authorized the delegate to “agree to” 
or “vote for” or “pay” funds that had 
not yet been appropriated. 

The problem thus presented the Ap- 
propriations Committee is evident, and 
can be further illustrated by an extract 
of the hearings on the 1971 second sup- 
plemental which I ask unanimous consent 
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to have printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUBCOMMITTEE RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator Proxmire. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Petty and gentlemen, for 
@ concise and clear expression of your posi- 
tion in these requests. 

Mr. Petty, I think you know that there are 
varying views by members of the Appro- 
priations Committee as to the responsibility, 
authority functioning of the committee when 
you have matters of this kind. I happen to 
have a pretty hard line view that no matter 
what has gone before in authorizations or 
in any other actions by anybody it is up to 
this committee to decide to expend the money 
or not and we should do that strictly on the 
basis of the merits and not with respect to 
what anybody else has said at any time or 
done at any time or whatever any other 
committee has done. 

I say that recognizing and feeling very 
strongly that multilateral assistance of this 
kind has great merit. It is certainly superior 
to unilateral or bilateral aid. 

I also say it recognizing that loans are 
certainly preferred over grants, and this is 
both a multilateral program and a loan pro- 
gram and for that reason I have great sym- 
pathy for it, but I must say I am not at all 
impressed because there have been state- 
ments made by various people and actions 
taken by the committees indicating how 
much they think the United States should 
provide. 

No. 1, what is the exact status of the 
present obligation concerning the commit- 
ment of these funds? What has the U.S. Gov- 
ernor committed? What has he indicated that 
we will provide in each case? 

Mr. Perry. Mr. Chairman, on the Inter- 
American Development Bank, on Ordinary 
Capital, which includes both the paid in 


capital and the callable capital that we have 
before you today, Congress has authorized us 
to make a commitment of the full amount of 
our subscription. The IDB capital increase 
resolution among the 23 countries requires a 
commitment to the full subscription, and 
no subscription enters into effect until 16 


members—the 
engaged. 

As of the end of last year, December 31, 
the Governors’ resolution, based upon the 
authorizing legislation, was signed. By June 
80 of this year the deadline for the additional 
procedure of filing an appearance legal docu- 
ment reaches us and with that the full 
engagement of the binding commitment on 
the callable capital will be in force, 

Senator Proxmire. Why do you think we 
have, should have, these hearings? Why go 
through this process if a binding commit- 
ment is to be entered into prior to the ap- 
propriation action by the Congress, why 
should Congress bother to go through this? 
Should we simply rubber stamp when the 
authorizing committees have done and the 
commitment that has been made by the U.S. 
representative on these two banks? 

Mr. Perry. Mr. Chairman, I share the views 
expressed in the introductory statement you 
made, just before this question was asked, 
that regardless of the other engagements au- 
thorized by Congress there still is the appro- 
priations procedure; that resources are not 
available until appropriated and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury cannot pay over the dol- 
lars authorized until then; that this appro- 
priation request has to stand on its own 
merits and so do the activities of the institu- 
tions; and we must able to demonstrate to 
your satisfaction that the national interest 
of the United States is being served. 

So, while there is this binding commitment 
in a multilateral framework authorized by 
Congress, that doesn’t relieve us of the nec- 


qualifying minimum—are 
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essity or of the obligation to satisfy an ap- 
propriate standards comparable to other tax- 
payers resources that the national interest 
is being served by these appropriations. If 
the Congress does not appropriate these re- 
sources we are not satisfying an interna- 
tional commitment but, at the same time, we 
are not able to pay the funds over to these 
banks. 

Senator Proxmire. Well, it just seems to me 
it would be sensible now in the future to 
make it clear that any so-called commitment 
is made subject to affirmative action by the 
Appropriations Committees and by the Con- 
gress in the appropriation process, that au- 
thorization is not enough and that the asser- 
tion by the administration isn't enough, im- 
portant as they may be. It is the appropria- 
tions process which is necessary to be con- 
summated before the commitment can be 
considered binding. 

I think in all fairness to the Bank officials 
and to the other countries that should be 
made clear if it isn’t clear now. 

Mr. Perry. I think it is. It certainly is 
explicit in the authorizing legislation and 
it is also well understood by the legal officers 
in the documents we file with these 
institutions. 

But I would like to go one step further. 
We are talking about a cooperative effort 
between nations, we are talking about gain- 
ing the benefits of getting resources from 
other donor countries to achieve a common 
purpose which all share, and we have the 
very real problem of similar problems and 
attitudes occurring in the legislative process 
in other countries. I have in mind the ex- 
perience we had last year of negotiating a 
cooperative arrangement for the World Bank 
soft loan window, that will be before Con- 
gress this fiscal year. 

It is very difficult to try to achieve balance 
in negotiating with other countries subject 
to congressional procedure. They understand 
very clearly, it is on an ad referendum basis 
and during the process of our negotiations 
we try to make judgments as to how far we 
think Congress will go and reflect the atti- 
tudes of what Congress is interested in. I 
tried to demonstrate that in my statement 
and Mr, Costanzo’s statement and, at the 
same time, engage in a multilateral frame- 
work so we can move ahead and refund these 
institutions. 

I am just pointing out the problem of 
working in this framework, with 120 World 
Bank countries and with 23 countries in the 
Inter-American Bank. 

Senator Proxmire. I know it is a very, very 
difficult problem and I hope I am not mak- 
ing it more difficult but I am just suggesting 
it would be useful for you to know what my 
position is and that we simply make abso- 
lutely clear to all parties that the nature of 
the “commitment” that we make prior to 
appropriations, it isn’t definitive, it isn’t 
final, it is subject to revision, it may be 
reduced and it may be rescinded. 

REASON FOR SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 

Now, there is another element here. In my 
opinion supplemental appropriations should 
be strictly limited to items of an emergency 
nature. I understand that is the position 
taken by the Bureau of the Budget, too. 
I contemplate going fully into the matter of 
international * * * 


Mr.. PROXMIRE. May I say to my 
good friend from Arkansas—and I have 
discussed this with him privately—that 
I believe that if the Appropriations 
Committee is to play its proper role in 
the congressional process, it is necessary 
that any preliminary negotiations sur- 
rounding these replenishments clearly 
spell out that the negotiations and, 
indeed, the payments are conditional 
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upon the appropriations therefore being 
approved. 

I understand the Senator from Arkan- 
sas recognizes this. The Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee recognizes it. We have 
report language which agrees that this 
is the case. 

I had hoped that the Senator would 
accept amendments clearly setting this 
forth—I understand that he feels re- 
luctant to do so, and that members of 
the committee would be very strongly 
opposed to it. I shall not, therefore, offer 
the amendment, but I would be grateful 
to the Senator if he would give me the 
assurance that it is his understanding, 
as manager of the bill and as chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
that whatever commitments a negotiator 
makes, whatever action the authoriza- 
tion committee provides, the Appropria- 
tions Committee is not bound, and is not 
in a position where it cannot provide a 
lesser amount or, indeed, if it wishes to 
a m simply not appropriate money 
at all. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that is gen- 
erally correct. I call attention, just for 
the record, to the following language on 
the first page of our report. I shall not 
read it all, but, referring to this bill, it 
says: 

It also authorizes appropriations without 
fiscal year limitation of the amounts neces- 
sary for payment by the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the two annual installments. 
Final commitment of funds by the United 
States does not exist, of course, prior to com- 
pletion of the appropriations process. 


That is true. Really, under our Consti- 
tution, I think it not only has to be 
appropriated, but also has to be first 
authorized. There was a time when these 
functions were in the same committee. 
Now we have divided them. 

But I think the Senator is quite correct 
in saying that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee retains its options. I do not like 
to put that explicitly in the bill, for sev- 
eral reasons. One is that I think it is 
unnecessary. 

The Senate has created an Appropri- 
ations Committee. Senators have had 
their authority and influence eroded by 
the Appropriations Committee. I would 
not want to be a party to further saying 
that the authorizing process is no longer 
of any consequence, that we are abdicat- 
ing our power, just as Congress has ab- 
dicated its power, particularly in the 
foreign field, to the executive branch— 
that the legislative authorizing commit- 
tees abdicate further their influence upon 
the course of policy. I am not going to 
accept willingly any explicit acknowl- 
edgement of the impotence of legislative 
committees. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We do not want to 
feel that the appropriations process is of 
no consequence. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is fine and it is 
great. Yet it is the one great power that 
this body, against the persuasion of the 
Senator from Wisconsin, has refused to 
use. It is the real congressional power, 
the only one left. The trouble is that we 
will not use it in the proper cases, in my 
view, on such issues as the Hatfield-Mc- 
Govern amendment. There is no doubt 
about the power of the Appropriations 
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Committee. If they vote “No,” it is il- 
legal to pay out the money, is it not? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The problem is that 
we are told that we are committed as a 
matter of honor, that the administration 
has committed itself, that the authoriza- 
tion has been passed, and that therefore 
we have no choice. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. You need not be in- 
fluenced by such a statement. You know 
it is not so. You do not have to do it. 
This kind of bill is a difficult one com- 
pared to a bilateral one. The executive 
branch officials do have to negotiate, but 
I do not think that that removes your 
authority. If you believe it is against 
the interests of this country to partici- 
pate in this project, you can refuse to 
appropriate the money, and I do not 
know what can be done about it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. And we are not bound 
to appropriate the full amount, either. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They say you are 
bound. Certainly I do not subscribe to 
claimed moral obligations when a Presi- 
dent goes off and makes a speech and 
says he has committed the country. I 
think the Senate national commitments 
resolution is the controlling policy, and 
this Government is not committed until 
the proper action has been taken under 
the Constitution. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Whoever says that 
we are morally bound is wrong. There is 
no moral commitment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think they are 
wrong. I say that people say that. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. They are mistaken, 
because we are not morally bound until 
the appropriation is made. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. You are not bound, 
in my opinion. There is a matter of pro- 
cedure. We tell these people that we 
think we can get this much money. Our 
Constitution clearly says that no money 
shall be spent unless appropriated by 
Congress. It puts the responsibility in 
Congress. The President does not have 
any authority—whether he is the Com- 
mander in Chief or whatever he is—to 
appropriate. Even the most extreme pres- 
idential-power advocates have not yet 
asserted that. 

I think the Senator is quite right, and 
it ought to be made clear that you are 
not morally bound. You have to use your 
good judgment as to whether this coun- 
try has gone so far down the road to 
bankruptcy that it can afford to give 
this money. Then yourstill have the ques- 
tion of priority—should you give it here 
or somewhere else. That is another ques- 
tion. 

I do not think you are morally bound 
to do it, It is appropriate for the admin- 
istration to be able to say, “We think 
they will abide by this agreement.” But 
it is quite clear that the money still has 
to be appropriated. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, does the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Virginia wish to ask for the yeas 
and nays on this bill? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS— 

MORE GIFTS THAN LOANS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, last 
year the Senate considered an omnibus 
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bill which authorized increases in the 
U.S. contributions to various interna- 
tional financial institutions. 

The total of the contingent liabilities 
and appropriations involved in that bill 
was $3.9 billion. 

Today the Senate is considering a 
group of three bills which also authorize 
additional U.S. contributions to some of 
the same institutions. The total amount 
of additional money we are now being 
asked to authorize over a period of 3 
years is nearly $2 billion. 

We learn further from reading the 
committee report on these three bills 
that within 2 or 3 years we may expect 
to receive further requests for an addi- 
tional $2.1 billion in order to finance 
these institutions over the following 2- or 
3-year period. 

In other words, in considering the bills 
before us today, let us bear in mind that 
we will be dealing with a commitment 
which will almost certainly cost us more 
than $4 billion over the next 6 years. This 
is a reality which does not emerge upon 
a first reading of the committee report 
but it is all there, in the fine print. 

Given the difficult economic problems 
which are besetting this country today, it 
is not time we began reading this fine 
print? 

Is it not also time for us to stop spend- 
ing money we do not have—no matter 
how commendable the purposts might 
appear at first glance? 

The programs which would be financed 
by the authorizations before us today are 
described as lending programs; but a 
careful reading of the fine print reveals 
that, although they are commonly re- 
ferred to as “soft loans” actually they are 
not loans at all; at least not in the sense 
in which bankers or businessmen think 
of a loan. 

In the case of the International De- 
velopment Association—IDA—for exam- 
ple, the effect of S. 2010 will be to take 
the taxpayers’ money and give it to for- 
eign governments to use, interest free, 
for 50 years, with no repayment of prin- 
cipal for 10 years. Surely, any Member 
of this body can think of any number 
of badly needed projects in his own State 
which he cannot get today but which 
could be financed on such terms. 

This is not to say that I am opposed to 
the U.S. participation in all interna- 
tional lending institutions; but I would 
stress the magnitude of the ongoing com- 
mitment which we are being asked to un- 
dertake, and also the true nature of the 
transactions involved. 

In this case, Mr. President, we have 
put ourselves in a nice little pocket, we 
might say, from the taxpayers’ stand- 
point. Years ago, when this matter was 
first raised on the Senate floor, it was 
said that the United States puts in only 
55 percent. Now the story is, “But the 
United States puts in only 40 percent.” 
What they forget to say, however, is that 
the 40 percent is by one country, and all 
the other countries in the world put in 60 
percent. In addition, because we put in 
only 40 percent, we give up the control of 
the bank in question. 

It is well that this year, unlike -last 
year, the Senate has had an opporunity 
to give separate consideration to the 
various international institutions in- 
volved. There are important differences 
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between the programs of these institu- 
tions, differences which I believe could 
justify refusal to authorize contribu- 
tions to the Asian Bank and the IDA, yet 
approval of funds for the Inter-American 
Development Bank, and I even say that 
with some reluctance. 

The so-called lending terms which 
would be applied to the use of U.S. con- 
tributions to the Asian Development 
Bank would be 2- or 3-percent interest 
for about 25 years, coupled with an initial 
grace period averaging 612 years. Par- 
ticipation under these conditions would 
mean that money which the U.S. Gov- 
ernment would have to borrow at a mini- 
mum of 6 percent would be given to the 
Asian Bank with the knowledge that 
none of the principal, or even such in- 
terest as may be charged, will ever be 
returned to the U.S. Government. Any- 
thing that is paid does not go back to 
the Treasury. It goes back to the World 
Bank 


The original purpose behind the 
Asian Development Bank, which, inci- 
dentally, was never supposed to have 
had a sizable soft loan window—and I 
know that, because I went out with the 
distinguished gentleman who estab- 
lished that Bank and represented this 
country when the Bank was established 
in Manila, in 1965—was, as the name in- 
dicates, to promote the development of 
Asian economies. More recently, some 
emphasis has been placed on the Bank’s 
potential role in Southeast Asia’s recon- 
struction following the Vietnam war. 

I need not observe how absurd it 
would seem for Congress, on the one 
hand, to be authorizing $100 million for 
the reconstruction of Asia, while in the 
same general timetable to be authoriz- 
ing and appropriating billions of dollars 
to continue its destruction. 

In this connection, let us note that 
during the reporting year of 1970-71 
the Asian Bank made its first loans to 
South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos. 

The loan to Cambodia is illustrative 
of the problems which arise as a result 
of undertaking development projects 
while at the same time we continue to 
— parts of the war in Southeast 

sia. 

In March 1970, Prince Sihanouk was 
deposed as the ruler of Cambodia; 
thereupon in April 1970 the Asian Bank 
approved a loan to Cambodia for the 
building of an electrical power trans- 
mission line between the Kirirom hydro- 
electric dam and Phnom Penh. 

By early 1971, however, the area near 
the dam was being contested by North 
Vietnamese and Cambodian forces, and 
at least some of the transmission facili- 
ties have now been destroyed. 

I noted earlier the terms under which 
IDA proposes to “loan” the money which 
we are being asked to authorize. The 
administration tells us that the money is 
to be available to all of the 97 under- 
developed members of IDA. 

The IDA report states that during the 
past year its loans have gone to 34 
underdeveloped member countries. What 
does not readily emerge from these fig- 
ures, however, is that fact that, during 
the fiscal year just concluded, exactly 
50 percent of the total new credits ex- 
tended went to only two countries, India 
and Pakistan. 
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We talk so much about our desire to 
prevent wars, Mr. President, based on the 
fact that this is relief rather than for 
arms, but we now know these two coun- 
tries face each other on their borders; 
and I claim that this bank, in this con- 
nection, is actually promoting war. 
Actually, over the life of IDA the soft 
loan window of the World Bank, 60 per- 
cent of our IDA loans have gone to India 
and Pakistan. 

The case for supporting a contribution 
to the Inter-American Bank is somewhat 
stronger than that for supporting the 
other two institutions. It is increasingly 
apparent that the economic development 
of Central and South America is a prob- 
lem which should merit a priority claim 
upon the increasingly limited resources 
this Nation has available for other 
nations. 

Since it is now obviously beyond our 
means—given the present state of our 
own economy—to continue to spread un- 
limited amounts of money around the 
world, would it not be wise to concentrate 
first upon the needs of our own hemi- 
sphere? 

Mr. President, in passing, I hope that 
the Senate will decide not to give these 
billions of dollars—ostensibly loans, but 
actually gifts—to other countries, be- 
cause, let us remember, today in this 
country there are some 25 million Ameri- 
can citizens currently living below the 
poverty line. 

In any case, Mr. President, we should 
not be under any illusion that a contri- 
bution to the Inter-American Bank’s 
fund for special operations is anything 
other than a grant; so let us be frank 
enough to call it just that. 

Whereas the terms under which the 
fund operates—3 or 4 percent, usually 
for from 15 to 25 years—are more likely 
to encourage fiscal responsibility than 
are the terms of the other two banks, 
they are still concessional in nature. 

Again, I would ask, Mr. President, how 
many urgently needed projects in your 
State, or in my State, could be financed 
easily under those terms which today 
cannot be financed at all, despite the 
fact that we know there are serious de- 
mands from the standpoint of the good 
of our people. 

It should also be emphasized that none 
of the money which we authorize and 
appropriate would ever be returned to 
the U.S. Treasury, because all repay- 
ments and interest is scheduled to go to 
the Inter-American Bank. 

Surely the time has come to take a 
closer look at the implications of this 
continuing operation of the various soft- 
loan windows of all international finan- 
cial institutions; also at the implications 
of the role which our Government con- 
tinues to play in their operations. 

As the most recent report of the World 
Bank on the IDA makes clear, the debt 
servicing problem of the underdeveloped 
nations is becoming critical. No less an 
advocate of international economic as- 
sistance than Lester B. Pearson, former 
head of the Commission on Interna- 
tional Development, has described the 
increase in debt and debt service pay- 
ments of these nations over the last 15 
years as “explosive.” 
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The magnitude of this problem is well 
illustrated by the fact that the service 
on the external debt of India and Paki- 
stan—as already noted these two coun- 
tries hold 60 percent of the outstanding 
credits of IDA—represents 22 percent of 
the annual value of those countries’ ex- 
ports of goods and services. It is only by 
means of increasingly frequent resort to 
“roll over” arrangements that various 
countries to whom we have both loaned 
and given funds are now avoiding default 
on their debt payments. 

As long as these countries continue 
to pile up these obligations which they 
cannot repay, we can expect that more 
and more countries will turn away from 
conventional financing in favor of such 
“soft loans” which, in effect, need not be 
repaid. 

When the Asian Bank was first begun 
the United States put in $200 million. 
Japan put in $200 million. Other Asian 
countries put in $300 million. Europe put 
in $300 million. The total was $1 billion 
which was ready to be borrowed by the 
people we were told needed it. Two years 
later, a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee asked how much of that 
money had been lent. 

How much, Mr. President, do you think 
was lent of that $1 billion? 

Not 1 cent. 

They were simply holding it waiting 
for what they now have—the soft loan 
window. 

To me, this illustrates only too well 
what this problem is all about. 

As this development continues, Con- 
gress can expect to be confronted with 
continuing requests for authorizations 
such as those which are before us today. 
As example, we are already faced with 
the likelihood that in 1974 and 1975 there 
will be requests for $100 million more for 
the Asian Bank, another $900 million for 
the Inter-American Bank; also, in 1975 
and 1976, $640 million for the IDA. 

Someone said to me, as we were dis- 
cussing this, “What is the record of re- 
payment on IDA?” 

How can anyone tell what the record 
is on repayment for IDA when it it lent 
at no interest rate and no repayment on 
principal for 10 years and it is a loan for 
50 years? 

Whoever was in the Senate when he 
was 50 years old will have to be 100 years 
old to find out what the repayment rec- 
ord is. 

The role played by officials of our own 
Government in promoting the operation 
of soft loan windows is another aspect of 
this problem which should merit serious 
attention. These officials have been active 
in promoting contributions of soft loan 
funds by other governments; then, after 
success in such efforts, the same officials 
come before Congress and point out that 
the United States will be in an embar- 
rassing position if it too does not “ante 
up.” 

A recent variation of this tactic is 
found in the case of the proposal to con- 
tribute $100 million to the Asian Bank’s 
special fund. The Japanese Government, 
undoubtedly with our urging, has re- 
cently committed an additional $30 mil- 
lion. As a result, we are told not only 
that the Japanese expect us to match 
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this money, but that we should do so in 
order to balance Japanese influence in 
the Bank. 

Unfortunately, there was no oppor- 
tunity to go into such questions in con- 
nection with the present request for IDA, 
as no hearings were held on the bill. 

It may be argued that by now the 
Senate should be familiar with the IDA. 
As we are all too well aware, however, 
the State of our own Nation’s economy 
and its relationship in the international 
financial situation has deteriorated 
markedly in recent months; therefore, I 
believe the IDA authorization should 
have been considered in the light of these 
changed circumstances. The time has 
come to realize that this economy cannot 
continue indefinitely to finance as well as 
defend the rest of the world. If we do so 
continue, we will be guaranteeing ulti- 
mate catastrophe at home, 

There is no secret about the figures. 
Twenty years ago, or thereabouts, we had 
$24 billion in gold and we owed $7 bil- 
lion in current liabilities redeemable in 
gold. Today our gold reserve has dropped 
to between $10 billion and $11 billion 
and we owe abroad in current liabilities 
redeemable in gold $35 billion. So, from 
the standpoint of a corporation, this Na- 
tion is bankrupt. 

My own State of Missouri cannot 
spend more than it takes in. However, 
the Federal Government can run these 
printing presses day in and day out. I 
would only hope that as we continue to 
run them and as we continue to build up 
our insolvency, we realize that some of 
that money could be used at home. And 
if it is used at home, it promotes jobs 
and trade, whereas most of the money 
that goes out of this country—despite 
all the figures here to the contrary— 
after thorough investigation on my part, 
I am convinced that a very large part of 
it never comes home. 

In closing, therefore, let me reiterate 
my opposition to the Asian Bank and the 
IDA authorizations and to urge that they 
be rejected by the Senate. In the face 
of an estimated Federal deficit of at 
least $28 billion—and I have had a mem- 
ber of the Finance Committee, a Senator 
whom I respect as much as I do any other 
Senator, tell me that next year the def- 
icit will be over $50 billion—and also in 
view of our unwillingness to appropriate 
as much to meet our pressing domestic 
needs as we do to fight wars and procure 
weapons systems, cléarly there is no jus- 
tification for the Congress at this time 
to saddle further taxes on the American 
people by voting to finance with soft 
loans, which are actually gifts, these var- 
ious adventures abroad. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, at 
the request of the administration I am 
proposing an additional provision to be 
added at the end of S. 748, the bill re- 
lating to the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. If adopted, this provision 
would become a new section 20 incor- 
porated into the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank Act of 1959, as amended. 

The amendment would have two pur- 
poses and take the form of authorizing 
the U.S. Governor of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank to agree to amendments in the 
Bank’s articles of agreement relating to 
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the question of membership in the Bank 
and the issue of the election of the Bank’s 
executive directors. On the first count, 
the amendment would permit the ad- 
mission of Canada as a member of the 
Bank and would make provision for the 
admission of other developed countries 
under special conditions which are to be 
worked out among the present members. 
The second part of the amendment has 
to do with a technical matter relating 
to an increase in the number of execu- 
tive directors because of an expansion of 
the Bank’s membership. 

In the first case, I believe that the 
great majority of my colleagues will 
agree that we should welcome greater 
participation and greater burden shar- 
ing in the multilateral organizations by 
the other developed countries of the 
world—especially those of Western Eu- 
rope. Moreover, I am sure many of us 
have long wished to see Canada formally 
join the United States in assisting the 
less developed countries of this hemi- 
sphere. 

Insofar as the question of the num- 
ber and election of executive directors is 
concerned, this pending proposal would 
have absolutely no effect on the position 
of the U.S. executive director or on the 
voting strength of this country in the 
Bank. The latter factor would only be af- 
fected when possible new members ac- 
cepted shares in the capital stock of the 
Bank; in other words, when the relative 
burden borne by the United States is di- 
minished—an event we should anticipate 
with great pleasure. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be inserted in the Recorp 
at this point a copy of a letter sent to me 
by Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Charls E. Walker along with the two 
proposed resolutions recommended for 
adoption by the Board of Governors of 
the Bank. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE UNDER SECRETARY 
OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., October 18, 1971. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAmMAN: On October 7, 1971, 
a proposed amendment to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank’s Articles of Agree- 
ment was transmitted to the Bank’s Board 
of Governors. This amendment would per- 
mit the admission of Canada as a member of 
the Bank. It would also permit the admission 
of other developed countries under terms and 
conditions to be established. Since May 1971, 
a related amendment to the Bank’s Articles 
has been pending before the Governors which 
would permit the same degree of flexibility 
in determining the size of the Bank's Board 
of Executive Directors as exists in the other 
international financial institutions. This lat- 
ter proposed amendment was discussed dur- 
ing the Foreign Relations Committee hear- 
ing on S., 748 and an explanatory memoran- 
dum provided for the record (Hearings Be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on S. 748 on June 4, 1971, p. 12). 

Broadening the membership of the Inter- 
American Development Bank and thereby im- 
proving the burden-sharing aspects of its 
capital structure has long been a U.S. goal 
and has frequently received encouragement 
from the Congress. The Administration is 
strongly in favor of the changes embodied in 
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the resolutions, which have been endorsed by 
the National Advisory Council on Interna- 
tional Monetary and Financial Policies. By 
law, the U.S. Governor must obtain legisla- 
tive authority in order to accept any amend- 
ments to the Bank’s Charter. 

Accordingly, I request that, during forth- 
coming floor consideration of S. 748, you in- 
troduce an amendment to this Bill contain- 
ing appropriate language to authorize the 
U.S. Governor of the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank to accept the proposed 
amendments relating to expansion of the 
Bank’s membership and to increasing the 
number of Executive Directors by vote of the 
Board of Governors. A draft of such language 
is attached. 

I am also attaching copies of the proposed 
resolutions embodying the texts of the two 
amendments, and the report of the Commit- 
tee of Governors of the Bank explaining the 
amendment relating to the Bank's member- 
ship, 

Sincerely, 
CHARLS E. WALKER. 

Attachments. 


— 


PROPOSED RESOLUTION RECOMMENTATION FOR 
AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF THE 
AGREEMENT ESTABLISHING THE BANK WITH 
RESPECT TO MEMBERSHIP AND TO RELATED 
MATTERS 


The Board of Governors, 

Taking into account the fact that the Com- 
mittee of the Board designated by Resolution 
AG-5/70 has recommended consideration of 
amendments of certain provisions of the 
Agreement Establishing the Bank with re- 
spect to membership of Canada and to the 
possible admission of other developed coun- 
tries to the Bank, 

Recommends: That the member countries 
take such action as may be necessary to give 
effect to the following proposed resolution: 


AMENDMENT OF THE PROVISIONS OF THE AGREE- 
MENT ESTABLISHING THE BANK WITH RE- 
SPECT TO MEMBERSHIP AND TO RELATED 
MATTERS 


The Board of Governors 

Resolves: 1. To make the following amend- 
ments to the Agreement Establishing the 
Bank: 

(a) To amend subsection (b) of Article II, 
Section 1, as follows: 

“(b) Membership shall be open to other 
members of the Organization of American 
States and to Canada, at such times and in 
accordance with such terms as the Bank may 
determine. For the purpose of increasing the 
resources of the Bank, nonregional countries 
which are members of the International 
Monetary Fund, and Switzerland, may also 
be admitted to the Bank, at such times, in 
accordance with such terms and, under such 
general rules as the Board of Governors shall 
have established, subject to such limitations 
on their rights and obligations, relative to 
those applicable to regional members, as the 
Bank may determine.” 

(b) To amend subsection (b) of Article IV, 
Section 3, as follows: 

“(b) Members of the Organization of 
American States that join the Bank after the 
date specified in Article XV, Section l(a), 
Canada and countries that are admitted in 
accordance with Article II, Section 1(b) shall 
contribute to the Fund with such quotas, 
and under such terms, as may be determined 
by the Bank,” 

(c) To amend subsection (c) of Article 
VIII, Section 3, as follows: 

“(c) Each Executive Director shall appoint 
an Alternate who shall have full power to act 
for him when he is not present. Directors and 
alternates shall be citizens of the member 
countries. None of the elected directors and 
their alternates may be of the same citizen- 
ship, except in the case of countries that are 
not borrowers, Alternates may participate in 
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meetings but may vote only when they are 

acting in place of their principals.” 

2. To determine that the foregoing amend- 
ments shall enter into force 3 days after the 
date on which the official communication 
certifying their adoption has been addressed 
to the members in accordance with Article 
XII (c) of the Agreement Establishing the 
Bank. 

RECOMMENDATION FOR AMENDMENT OF THE 
PROVISIONS OF THE AGREEMENT ESTABLISH- 
ING THE BANK WITH RESPECT TO THE ELEC- 
TION OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTORS 


The Board of Governors, 

Taking into account the fact that the 
Board of Executive Directors has recom- 
mended consideration of amendments of the 
provisions of the Agreement Establishing the 
Bank with respect to the election of Execu- 
tive Directors, 

Recommends: That the member countries 
take such action as may be necessary to give 
effect to the following resolution: 
AMENDMENT OF THE PROVISIONS OF THE 

AGREEMENT ESTABLISHING THE BANK WITH 

RESPECT TO THE ELECTION OF EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTORS 


The Board of Governors 

Resolves: To make the following amend- 
ments to the Agreement Establishing the 
Bank: 

1. To amend subsection (b) of Article VIII, 
Section 3, as follows: 

“(b) (i) Executive directors shall be per- 
sons of recognized competence and wide ex- 
perience in economic and financial matters 
but who shall not be governors. 

(ii) One executive director shall be ap- 
pointed by the member country having the 
largest number of shares in the Bank and 
the others shall be elected by the governors 
of the remaining member countries. The 
number of executive directors to be elected, 
which shall not be less than six, and the 
procedure for their election shall be deter- 
mined by regulations adopted by the Board 
of Governors by a two-thirds majority of the 
total number of governors representing not 
less than three fourths of the total voting 
power of the member countries. Any change 
in the aforementioned regulations shall re- 
quire the same majority of votes for its ap- 
proval. 

(iii) Executive directors shall be appointed 
or elected for terms of three years and may 
be reappointed or re-elected for successive 
terms.” 

2. To eliminate subsection (j) of Article 
VIII, Section 3. 

8. To eliminate Annex C, concerning the 
election of Executive Directors. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I send to the desk 
a copy of the proposed amendment and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Sec. 20. The United States Governor of 
the Bank is authorized to agree to amend- 
ments to the provisions of the articles of 
agreement as provided in proposed Board 
of Governors resolutions entitled (a) 
“Amendment of the Provisions of the Agree- 
ment Establishing the Bank with Respect 
to Membership and to Related Matters” and 
(b) “Amendment of the Provisions of the 
Agreement Establishing the Bank with Re- 
spect to the Election of Executive Directors. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


t 
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The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

S. 74. An act to provide for the conveyance 
of certain real property of the United States 
to the University of North Dakota, State of 
North Dakota; 

S. 414. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey certain 
property in the State of North Dakota to the 
Central Dakota Nursing Home; and 

S. 654. An act for the relief of Frederick E. 
Kechn. 


The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 8687) to 
authorize appropriations during the fiscal 
year 1972 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, tracked combat 
vehicles, torpedoes, and other weapons, 
and research, development, test, and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces, and 
to prescribe the authorized personnel 
strength of the Selected Reserve of each 
Reserve component of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. HÉBERT, Mr, Price 
of Illinois, Mr. FISHER, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. 
Byrne of Pennsylvania, Mr. STRATTON, 
Mr. ARENDS, Mr. O’Konsk1, Mr. Bray, Mr. 
Bos Witson, and Mr. GUBSER were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills: 

8. 24. An act to provide that the cost of 
certain investigations by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation shall be nonreimbursable; 

5.123. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to modify the operation of 
the Kortes unit, Missouri River Basin proj- 
ect, Wyoming, for fishery conservation; 

S. 1151. An Act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to revise a repayment contract 
with the San Angelo Water Supply Corp., 
San Angelo project, Texas, and for other 
purposes; and 

8S. 1939, An act for the relief of the South- 
west Metropolitan Water and Sanitation Dis- 
trict, Colorado. 


The enrolled bills were subsequently 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


DUTIABLE STATUS OF CERTAIN ORE 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on H.R. 4590. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BEALL) laid before the Senate the 
message of the House of Representatives 
which was: 
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Resolved, That the House agree to the 
amendments of the Senate numbered 1 and 
3 to the bill (H.R. 4590) An Act relating to 
the dutiable status of aluminum hydroxide 
and oxide, calcined bauxite, and bauxite ore; 
and 

Resolved, That the House agree to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 2 to the 
aforesaid bill with the following amend- 
ments: 

On page 1, line 7, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out the dash and all that 
follows thereafter down through line 11 on 
page 1, and insert: “by striking out ‘3.5¢ per 
Ib. + 22.5% ad val.’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof 1.7¢ per Ib. + 11% ad val.'” 

On page 2, line 6, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out “amendments” and 
insert “amendment”. 

On page 2, lines 8 and 9, of the Senate en- 
grossed amendments strike out “the date of 
the enactment of this Act” and insert “Janu- 
ary 1, 1972”. 

Resolved, That the House agree to the Sen- 
ate amendment to the title of the aforesaid 
bill. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate agree to the second and third 
amendments of the House to Senate 
amendment No. 2 to the bill (H.R. 4590) 
entitled, “An Act relating to the dutiable 
status of aluminum hydroxide and ox- 
ide, calcined bauxite and bauxite ore,” 
and that the Senate agree to the first 
amendment of the House to such Senate 
amendment No. 2 with the following 
amendment: 

In lieu of striking out the matter pro- 
posed to be stricken and inserting the 
matter proposed to be inserted by such 
amendment, on page 1 of the Senate 
engrossed amendments, I move to strike 
out lines 6 through 13 and insert: 

Sec. 2. (a) Schedule 4, part 1, subpart C 
of the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
is amended by striking out item 405.04 in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

Trinitrotoluene: 


Valued not over 15 
cents per pound. 


*405.04 1.7¢ perlb, 7¢ per Ib. 
+U% 45% 
ad val. 

Valued over 15 cents Free 


per pound, 


(b) The rates of duty in rate column 
numbered 1 of the Tarif Schedules of the 
United States for items 405.04 and 405.05. 


Mr. President, let me explain the 
amendment. The original House bill pro- 
vided for the removal of import duties 
on aluminum hydroxide and oxide, cal- 
cined bauxite and bauxite ore under the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States. 

The tariff on these items had previous- 
ly been suspended on a temporary basis, 
going back many years. The Senate 
agreed to this feature of the House bill 
without change. 

In addition, the Senate added two 
amendments to the bill. The first would 
have made TNT and Amatol, a TNT 
derivative, duty free. The second was to 
provide duty-free treatment for tin 
sheets used in the manufacture of maple 
sap evaporators. The House agreed to 
the Senate amendment relating to tin 
sheets, but it amended the Senate pro- 
vision concerning TNT and Amatol. 

The effect of this House amendment 
would be to leave the duty on Amatol un- 
changed—preserve it just as it is in exist- 
ing law—and to cut the duty on TNT 
roughly in half, instead of terminating it 
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entirely, as the Senate amendment would 
have provided. 

We understand the House amendment 
was motivated by the Commerce Depart- 
ment in response to criticisms it had re- 
ceived apparently from the Dow Chemi- 
cal Co, When we looked into their situà- 
tion, it became clear that they were con- 
cerned that foreign TNT might be sold in 
this country at “dumping” prices—that 
is, prices below 15 cents a pound, At 
higher prices, foreign TNT would not 
be unfairly competitive. 

Upon reexamination of the whole mat- 
ter, the Commerce Department has ad- 
vised the Committee on Finance that 
it favors an amendment which would re- 
peal the tariff on TNT valued at more 
than 15 cents per pound and cut the tar- 
iff in half on TNT valued at 15 cents per 
pound or less. 

The amendment I have offered to the 
House modification of the original Sen- 
ate amendment carries out this objec- 
tive. I see no reason why it should not 
be fully agreeable to the House. 

I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Record at this point the report di- 
rected to the Committee on Finance by 
the Department of Commerce support- 
ing this amendment. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. RUSSELL B. Lone, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee, US. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHARMAN: This is in further 
response to your request for the views of 
this Department on H.R. 4590, an Act “To 
amend the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States with respect to certain articles.” 

The Act as passed by the House would 
provide for the permanent suspension of the 
column 1 rates of duty on aluminum hy- 
droxide and oxide, calcined bauxite and 
bauxite ore under the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States (TSUS). This letter is con- 
cerned with an amendment which the Sen- 
ate initially made to the House bill to amend 
the TSUS by providing for duty-free entry of 
trinitrotoluene (TNT) and amatol (a mix- 
ture of TNT and ammonium nitrate). 

In this initial amendment, TSUS item 
405.04, which presently provides for only 
TNT, would be changed to include amatol 
and to eliminate the present column 1 rate 
of duty of 3.5¢ per pound plus 22.5 percent 
ad valorem. The column 2 rate, 7¢ per pound 
plus 45 percent ad valorem, would remain 
unchanged, Amatol is presently provided for 
in item 405.06, dutiable at 2.1¢ per pound 
plus 13 percent ad valorem. 

The Department of Commerce in a letter 
dated July 28, 1971, to the Honorable Wilbur 
Mills, Chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, stated that it did not fa- 
vor enactment of the Senate amendment but 
rather recommended that the duty on TNT 
be reduced by 50 percent (to 1.7¢ per pound 
plus 11 percent ad valorem) and that no 
reduction be made on the duty on amatol. 

We understand that it is now proposed 
to amend H.R. 4590 to provide for the duty- 
free entry of TNT imported into the US. 
at a value in excess of 15c per pound and 
to provide a reduction in the existing duty 
by 50% (to 1.7¢ per pound plus 11 per- 
cent ad valorem) on TNT imported into the 
U.S. at a value less than 15¢ per pound. Un- 
der this amendment there would be no 
change in the existing rate of duty for 
amatol, 
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The Department of Commerce favors en- 
actment of this proposed amendment. The 
Department knows of no adverse effect the 
amendment would have on the U.S. explo- 
sives industry. Enactment of this amend- 
ment would have no impact on revenue or 
administrative costs of this Department. 

We have been advised by the Office of 
Management and Budget that there would 
be no objection to the submission of this 
report from the standpoint of the Admin- 
istration’s program, 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM N. LETSON, 
General Counsel. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. President, what 
does this do with regard to the tariff? 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this is a bill 
that we passed in the Senate providing 
for a duty free extension on bauxite and 
aluminum, To that was added an amend- 
ment that reduced the duty on TNT. The 
House amendment to the Senate amend- 
ment is so that we could accept part of 
the House amendment, and we proposed 
to accord the House amendment which 
amended the Senate amendment with re- 
gard to the Senate amendment on TNT. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, would 
the Senator yield so that I might ex- 
plain the matter to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the last 
remaining producer of TNT in the United 
States stopped production last December. 
Since then the users of TNT have had to 
rely on imported products. TNT is used 
as an ingredient in making certain types 
of commercial explosives, primarily for 
use in mining. The most important one 
is the use in the development of slurry, 
a type of explosive that is used exten- 
sively in mining. 

There was some concern about the 
Senate eliminating the duty of TNT. The 
House cut it in half. Since then, to be 
completely sure of what we were doing, 
my staff has made an investigation of 
those companies that use TNT in the 
manufacture of these sophisticated ex- 
plosives and we are now proposing an 
amendment which would provide for the 
situation if TNT is entered at a rate of 
less than 15 cents a pound. If foreign 
producers sent it here for less than 15 
cents a pound this would create prob- 
lems. So the amendment proposes there 
shall be duty-free treatment as long as 
the price of TNT is above 15 cents. If it 
goes below 15 cents there shall be a duty. 

Mr. President, it was on my motion 
that the Finance Committee added an 
amendment to H.R. 4590 making TNT 
and “Amatol” duty-free. The last re- 
maining producer of TNT stopped pro- 
duction in December 1970. Therefore, the 
users of TNT had to rely on imported 
products. There is no justification for 
imposing a high duty on a product when 
there is no domestic production or com- 
petition. When the Senate accepted my 
amendment, which had been introduced 
as a bill several months before, we had 
not heard from any domestic party con- 
cerning any difficulties which could re- 
sult from this amendment. However, 
after the Senate acted on the bill, the 
Commerce Department, acting at the re- 
quest of the Dow Chemical Co., recom- 
mended a change in the TNT and Ama- 
tol provision to the House. I might say 
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I was somewhat surprised since the Dow 

Chemical Co. had not made any repre- 

sentations whatsoever to the Finance 

Committee during the months that this 

legislation was pending before it. The 

House accepted the Commerce Depart- 

ment’s recommendation cutting the TNT 

duty in half, instead of eliminating it. 

My assistant, Dr. Walthuis as well as 
the Finance Committee's staff contacted 
all parties—including the Dow Chemical 
Co.—concerning this matter. ; 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a letter from 
Charles H. Grant, manager of the explo- 
sive division in the Dow Chemical Co., to 
Dr. Walthuis. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Dow CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Mich., September 16, 1971. 

Re: Duty on T.N.T. and Amatol 

Dr. ROBERT WALTHUIS, 

Administrative Assistant to Senator Bennett, 
1121 New Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. Wattuuts: Slurry explosive is a 
term used to identify a mixture of water, 
ammonium nitrate, a thickener and alumi- 
num or T.N.T. as a fuel and sensitizer. The 
slurries are used when water is present in 
the drilled holes as it is water resistant. The 
1971 U.S.A. market for slurries is estimated 
at 300,000,000 pounds and has been growing 
at the rate of 10-20 percent each year. I 
would estimate the 1976 market to be about 
1,000,000,000 pounds. 

Dow and Ireco have been in a patent rights 
litigation for four years and Dow expects to 
own the patents on light metals (such as 
aluminum) as fuels in slurries. Ireco on the 
other hand does own the patent for the use 
of T.N.T. in slurries. DuPont has a license 
under the Ireco T.N.T. patent. 

The use of T.N.T. in slurries is of com- 
petitive concern only if it enters the U.S.A. 
on a dumping basis. A fair market price duty 
free is not our concern, but a dumping price 
duty free is. 

DuPont's slurry product line was based on 
T.N.T. as a sensitizer, they changed their 
slurry products and excluded T.N.T. as a raw 
material prior to closing down the only U.S. 
Industrial T.N.T. production which was at 
Barksdale, Wisconsin. 

Their new slurry and products have not 
been performing as well as the T.N.T. con- 
taining slurries and therefore, DuPont's in- 
terest in duty free T.N.T. 

The relationships between Canadian In- 
dustries Limited of Canada and DuPont of 
Canada are excellent and a very good chemi- 
cals trade arrangement to furnish DuPont 
Canadian T.N.T. at cost is highly possible. 

Imperial Chemical Industries of Great 
Britain owns Canadian Industries Limited 
and has recently purchased Atlas Chemical 
Industries of the U.S.A. This allows Atlas 
Chemical Industries to import from Canada 
T.N.T. at incremental cost or to in effect dump 
T.N.T. into the U.S.A. 

I do feel, however, that the end use of 
T.N.T. as a raw material for high pressure 
primers is of value to enough explosive man- 
ufacturers that duty free T.N.T. used in this 
kind of a product would be in the public in- 
terest. Although Dow does not manufacture 
the primers, DuPont, Ireco, Commercial Sol- 
vents, Austin and others do. This end use 
would therefore not be directed to one or 
two companies as the T.N.T. in slurries is. 
The high pressure primers represent about 
50,000,000 pounds of explosive per year or 
25,000,000 pounds of T.N.T. 

If in 1971 the 300,000,000 pounds of the 
slurries used in the U.S. contained 30% 
T.N.T. an average this would be 90,000,000 
pounds of T.N.T. at a dumping price of $0.12 
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per pound or $10,800,000 more contribution 
to our balance of payments deficit. At 1,- 
000,000,000 pounds of explosive or 300,000,000 
pounds of T.N.T. there would be $36,000,000 
more contribution to our balance of pay- 
ments deficit. 
Sincerely, 
CHARLES H. GRANT, 
Manager, Explosives. 


Mr. BENNETT. In his letter, Mr. 
Grant says: 

The use of TNT in slurries is of competi- 
tive concern only if it enters the USA on a 
dumping basis. A fair market price duty free 
is not our concern, but a dumping price duty 
free is. 


He goes on to say: 

I do feel, however, that the end use of 
TNT as a raw material for high pressure 
primers is of value to enough explosive man- 
ufacturers that duty-free TNT used in this 
kind of a product would be in the public 
interest. 


Thus, Dow Chemical Co., now appar- 
ently feels it would be in the public in- 
terest to make TNT duty free. They are 
only concerned about dumped TNT 
which has nothing to do with the duty 
and can be remedied by the antidump- 
ing statute. However, in private conver- 
sations, Dow indicates that if TNT en- 
tered at a rate of less than 15 cents per 
pound, it would create competitive diffi- 
culty for their slurry explosive plants. 
Therefore, the recommendation is to pro- 
vide duty-free treatment only for TNT 
when the price is 15 cents or more. 

As the chairman indicated, the Com- 
merce Department fully supports this 
compromise. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was not interested 
in TNT. I was interested in the alu- 
minum. My State is interested in alu- 
minum. Does this bill change that? 

Mr. BENNETT. This is just an unre- 
lated amendment that was fashioned on- 
to the bill which gives duty-free treat- 
ment to aluminum. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But aluminum has 
been duty free. 

Mr. BENNETT. And remains duty 
free. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know what 
the bill is for. It simply preserves the 
status quo? 

Mr. BENNETT. It simply preserves the 
status quo for aluminum and bauxite, 
but it solves the problem affecting TNT. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield. 

Mr. BROCK. I was somewhat con- 
fused by the Senator’s statement. Does 
the Senator mean that TNT is not pro- 
duced by commercial producers? 

Mr. BENNETT. If the Federal Goy- 
ernment produces it, I am not aware of 
it, but there are no commercial produc- 
ers of TNT in the United States. 

Mr. BROCK. We produce a substantial 
quantity in Army facilities operated by a 
private company. 

Mr, BENNETT. But it is not sold com- 
mercially. 

Mr. BROCK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr, BENNETT. There is no source of 
commercial TNT in the United States. 
This refers only to the private sales of 

The Government production of 
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TNT does not become involved in the 
tariff problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to raise a matter briefly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from New York is recognized. 


THE SALE OF PHANTOM JETS TO 
ISRAEL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a resolu- 
tion, Senate Resolution 177, pending, I 
intend, and I serve notice, to ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of Senate Resolution 177, which 
calls for the shipment of Phantom F-4 
aircraft to Israel. The resolution is at the 
desk. 

I will make that request in order to 
put in motion the necessary machinery 
to bring it ultimately to the calendar. 

So, Mr. President, I now ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of Senate Resolution 177 calling 
for the shipment of Phantom F-—4 jet air- 
craft to Israel, which is at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A resolution (S. Res. 177) calling for the 
shipment of Phantom F-4 jet aircrafts to 
Israel, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
object, I wish to say that although this 
resolution has over 70 sponsors, I feel 
that it is a bad practice to bring up 
any resolution which would involve any- 
thing of substance or importance now. 
There are a few ceremonial resolutions 
which do not fall into that category. But 
I shall object because I do not approve 
of the practice. I have had the unhappy 
responsibility of objecting to other reso- 
lutions which have had great following 
in the Senate. 

In this situation, in addition to the 
procedure, it strikes me that the reso- 
lution is untimely especially when the 
administration has been engaged in nego- 
tiating with others in the Middle East 
for a number of months. For some time 
the Secretary of State has reported on 
developments which we will in time be 
fruitful. 

For Congress to inject itself in this 
manner in a very sensitive matter is to 
take on a responsibility in an area which 
is the most inflammatory area of any in 
the world. I think this is not a case of 
our abdicating our responsibilities in 
policymaking; this is a case of inter- 
fering in negotiations in a very sensitive 
area involving countries which haye been 
at hot war and in which from day to day 
there are physical engagements. 

Therefore, I have to object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion having been heard, the resolution 
goes over under the rule. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in the first 
place, I am a member of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and nothing would 
have pleased me better than to have this 
resolution referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. It was precisely be- 
cause there seems to be some question 
about the reference and whether it needs 
to go to this committee or another com- 
mittee or perhaps two committees, that 
I thought and my colleagues thought to 
resolve the dilemma the best thing to do 
would be to put the resolution on the 
calendar. 

Second, I assure the Senator from 
Arkansas, and I think he knows this al- 
ready, that as far as I can help him I 
will, and I think I can. There will be 
more than adequate opportunity for any 
Member, including the Senator from 
Arkansas to refer this to a committee 
from the calendar or to take any other 
step that might give the matter great 
deliberations. There are 78 cosponsors. 
That is a respectable number of Sena- 
tors who feel efforts to bring about peace 
in this area will be buttressed by this 
position we seek by the resolution. Other- 
wise, we would not have introduced it. 

As cosponsors of the measure we are 
cognizant of the state of negotiations 
and the matter the Senator from 
Arkansas referred to. I do not regard 
this as any intrusion on the State De- 
partment. On the contrary, they come 
looking for us when they need us, as 
evidenced by the measure on Vietnam, 
and other subjects. I have no feeling of 
imposing ourselves when over three- 
fourths of the Senate feel that the posi- 
tion of our country will be buttressed in 
terms of seeking peace by this resolution. 
I do not regard that as an intrusion. I 
do not believe the President or the Sec- 
retary of State can regard that as an 
intrusion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, 
with respect to the resolution of the Sen- 
ator from New York, to have printed in 
the Rrcorp an editorial published in the 
New York Times of October 18, entitled 
“Middle East Roulette.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MippLe East ROULETTE 

Moscow and Washington are playing Rus- 
sian roulette again in the Middle East. A new 
Soviet pledge to “further strengthen the mil- 
itary might of Egypt” and Secretary of State 
Rogers’ retaliatory promise to “carefully re- 
consider” United States military commit- 
ments to Israel—a promise backed by the 
petition of 78 members of Congress— 
threaten a dangerous new escalation of the 
arms race in the area. Such an escalation 
would further reduce the prospects for peace 
and increase the peril of a fresh outbreak of 
fighting that would almost inevitably involve 
both major powers. 

It is not at all clear that the Russians have 
agreed to give the Egyptians the offensive 
weapons that Egyptian President Sadat re- 
portedly sought during his three-day visit to 
Moscow. In any event, Moscow knows full 


well—as does Washington—that no amount 
of new Soviet arms of any kind can overcome 
in the foreseeable future the decisive mili- 
tary advantage the Israelis continue to hold 
over the Arabs. That advantage is based in 
large measure on factors that cannot be im- 
ported—such as morale and technical com- 
petence. It is also strengthened by such Is- 
raeli-made weapons as the new Jericho mis- 
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sile, said to be capable of reaching Cairo and 
beyond with nuclear warheads. 

More Soviet arms will not alter the balance 
of power in Egypt's favor. But they could 
tempt Egypt’s hawks, whom President Sadat 
has so far held in check, to rash action in 
the Middle East. If that should occur, it is 
difficult to imagine how Soviet ground and 
air crews deployed in the Egyptian defense 
system could escape direct involvement. 

In the event of an Israeli-Soviet confron- 
tation, no amount of American jets could 
overcome Israel's fundamental disadvantage. 
In spite of Israel’s claims of self-sufficiency, 
an underlying assumption of Israeli policy 
must be that the United States will inter- 
vene to stand off the Soviets in such a crisis. 
A fresh commitment of Phantoms from the 
United States at this time would tend to 
strengthen that belief and to encourage Is- 
raeli hawks. 

Both major powers are being pushed to- 
ward a confrontation that neither wants and 
that has little relation to the long-range in- 
terests of Washington and Moscow. Israel's 
reluctance to give up substantial areas of 
Arab territory only serves to abet Soviet pen- 
etration of the Arab world. At the same time, 
Egypt's stubborn insistence on a full return 
to Sinai, including the restoration of Egyp- 
tian military forces to that perennial cock- 
pit of conflict, helps perpetuate a stalemate 
that effectively blocks Russian access to the 
Persian Gulf and beyond through the Suez 
Canal, an old Western artery that has be- 
come a vital Soviet interest. The major pow- 
ers need to recognize that in their game of 
Middle East roulette the odds are running 
against them both. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE INTER- 
AMERICAN DEVELOPMENT BANK 
FUND FOR SPECIAL OPERATIONS 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 748) to author- 
ize payment and appropriation of the 
second and third installments of the U.S. 
contributions to the Fund for Special Op- 
erations of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

The Senator from Virginia is recog- 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, I 
address myself to the pending question. 
The Committee on Foreign Relations has 
reported to the Senate and the Senate 
will be considering today and tomorrow 
three pieces of legislation: S. 748, S. 2010, 
and S. 749. These three bills together pro- 
vide for the use of tax funds, funds from 
the pockets of American taxpayers, total- 
ing $1.960 billion. 

For simplicity’s sake, Iam going to use 
the round figure of $2 billion. As a prac- 
tical matter, that is what it is. 

These three pieces of legislation which 
the Senate will be considering today and 
tomorrow would obligate the taxpayers 
of our Nation to the extent of $2 billion. 

The first one, S. 748, would authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to 
the Fund for Special Operations of the 
Inter-American Development Bank two 
annual installments of $450 million each. 
I repeat, $450 million each in two annual 
installments for the Fund for Special 
Operations of the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank. 
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Mr. President, we are dealing with a 
tremendous amount of money. Let us 
consider the Fund for Special Opera- 
tions of the Inter-American Development 
Bank. Already the taxpayers of our Na- 
tion have provided $510 million in cash 
for the Fund for Special Operations and 
it already has provided $1.340 billion in 
demand obligations. Thus, for the Fund 
for Special Operations of the Inter- 
American Development Bank, the Amer- 
ican taxpayers have put up $1.850 billion. 

That is the background, Mr. President. 

On top of that—in addition to that— 
the legislation now pending, S. 748, would 
authorize an additional $900 million. 

But the amount the taxpayers have 
already put up for the Inter-American 
Development Bank does not stop with 
the Fund for Special Operations. Besides 
that amount of $1.850 billion already put 
up, the American taxpayers have paid 
into IDB $175 million in cash in ordinary 
capital and $1,223,500,000 in ordinary 
capital callables. 

In addition to that, the American tax- 
payers have put up $525 million to the 
Special Progress Trust Fund. That was 
in cash. 


So, to sum it up, Mr. President, leaving 
out what we are being called upon to do 
today, the American taxpayers have put 
into the Inter-American Development 
Bank $1.210 billion in cash, $1.340 billion 
in demand obligations, $1.2235 billion in 
callables, making total U.S. commitments 
to the Inter-American Development 
Bank already of $3.7735 billion. 

That has already been done. 

On top of that—in addition to that— 
this legislation seeks to add to that sum 
$900 million more to come out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers of our Nation. 

Mr. President, the able and distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
SYMINGTON) spoke on the floor just a few 
minutes ago in regard to this matter. He 
called the funds that are being requested 
to be appropriated, grants. I think that is 
what they will turn out to be. 

What crosses my mind is that the 
US. Treasury is in no condition to- 
day to continue to pour out tax funds 
for financial institutions all over the 
world—and this is just one of many fi- 
nancial institutions that the Federal 
Government is financing. 

I think the Senator from Missouri ren- 
dered the Senate and the American peo- 
ple a great service in his remarks on the 
floor of the Senate a little while ago. 

There is very little interest, I find, in 
Congress in regard to the appropriation 
of these tax moneys that are being taken 
from the American people and dished 
out all over the world. 

Somewhere along the line we have to 
draw a line and say we have done all we 
can; we have got to give some considera- 
tion to the American people. 

We have got to give some consideration 
to the American economy. 

We have to say we are going to call a 
halt to all of these giveaway programs 
that the Federal Government has en- 
gaged in over the last 25 years. 

Mr. President, during the last 25 years 
our Government has given away to for- 
eign nations $130 billion of tax funds, 
and, on top of that, has paid $60 billion 
of interest on that money which was 
given away all over the world. 
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Then, we come in today with three 
bills which will total another $2 billion; 
and this is just the beginning of it. The 
real foreign aid bill has not yet come to 
the Senate. This is in addition to that 
foreign aid bill. 

These three bills we will be considering 
today and tomorrow total, roughly $2 
billion. 

Some mention was made earlier—— 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from Colorado. 

Mr, DOMINICKE. I am just interested 
in the Inter-American Development 
Bank at the moment. Is my understand- 
ing correct that we are increasing its 
capital, through American contributions, 
in excess of $900 million under this bill? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. By $900 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Is my understanding 
also correct that the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank issues these funds on 
soft loans? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is correct. 

Mr. DOMINICK. And the soft loans, 
as I understand it, are for 10 years, with 
very little interest or principal repay- 
ment, and then 30 years thereafter? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It is more than 
10 years. Repayment is usually in 20 to 
30 years. 

Mr. DOMINICE. Am I correct that at 
the instance of the directors of this Bank, 
these loans could be given, for example, 
to Chile, or is there a restriction on that? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. So far as I 
know, there is no restriction on that. 
The chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations is present, and if my in- 
terpretation is inaccurate, he could let 
us know. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What was the ques- 
tion? I did not hear. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I asked whether or 
not there was a restriction on the giving 
of any of these loans to Chile. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, nothing in the 
act would restrict it. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. There is noth- 
ing in the act that would restrict the 
directors of that Bank from making loans 
to Chile, though Chile has just expropri- 
ated American property and refused to 
pay the owners of the property that they 
have taken. Yet these funds, to answer 
the question of the Senator from Colo- 
rado, could be used for Chile. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Let me make it 
clear, we have 40 percent of the votes, 
and it requires a two-thirds vote to ap- 
prove a loan. The United States can pos- 
itively prevent anything out of this bill 
going to Chile, if that is what the Sen- 
ator has in mind. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas or the Senator from Vir- 
ginia have any idea whether the people 
we have on that board with this 40-per- 
cent voting right would veto such a loan? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would certainly 
think they would. On the question of the 
bank itself, as distinguished from the 
FSO, the Funds for Special Operations, 
we have a 40-percent voting right and 
could veto any aid to Chile. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Does the Senator 
know whether or not we have ever made 
any such veto in the operation of this 
fund? 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. We have delayed 
funds. I do not know that we have ac- 
tually prevented one. We have delayed 
them. 


Section 15(c) expressly states: 


The voting power of the United States 
shall be exercised for the purpose of disap- 
proving any loan from the Fund for Special 
Operations of the Bank for any project, en- 
terprise, or activity in any country, during 
any period for which the President has sus- 
pended assistance to the government of such 
country. 


So this would be within the President’s 
discretion, if he suspends assistance to 
the country. If the President applies the 
Hickenlooper law, then the United States 
director is required to vote “No”; he 
would not have any discretion. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am not quite clear 
whether the Hickenlooper amendment 
applies to this multination program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No; but to the 
appropriation the Senator is talking 
about it would. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. If the Senator 
will yield, is it not correct that the State 
Department has refused to apply the 
Hickenlooper amendment? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In the case of Chile? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. In the case of 
Chile. In the case of any country. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Peru is the only one 
I can think of at the moment, in con- 
nection with the Inter-American petro- 
leum matter. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The State 
Department refused to apply it to Peru? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. When you say “the 
State Department,” you are really talking 
about the President. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. And the Presi- 
dent; whoever makes the decision has 
refused to apply it. 

Also, the State Department came 
before the Finance Committee and 
begged and argued with the Finance 
Committee not to cut the sugar quota 
for Peru, not to do anything to upset 
Peru, even though Peru had taken dras- 
tic action against Americans. 

So, I say that it is perhaps giving too 
much credit to those who represent this 
country on that bank to say, “Yes; they 
will certainly veto any money going to 
Chile.” How do we know whether they 
are going to veto any money going to 
Chile or not? 

Anyway, whether they do so or not, 
I am concerned about continually put- 
ting up more and more money and just 
shoving it overseas without any regard to 
the taxpayers at all. That looks to me 
like what we are doing here. Every year 
we come in here granting more money 
to these multilateral organizations. 

Let us look at the percentage of the 
funds for these multilateral organiza- 
tions that we put up. In this fund for 
special operations, the U.S. Government 
has put up 77.3 percent. Yes, 77.3 per- 
cent. That does not look much like a 
multilateral proposition to me, when the 
other 22 Latin American members put 
up 23 percent and we put up 77 percent. 

I realize that I take perhaps a differ- 
ent view on these financial matters than 
most Senators, and I have no quarrel 
with anyone who differs with me. But 
some day the figures are going to speak 
for themselves, The smashing deficits 
that this country has run are going to 
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have a dreadful effect on the average 
citizen of this Nation. 

The President recognized that to a 
considerable extent on August 15, when, 
for the first time, our Government stated 
that we are in a bad condition, and we 
must freeze prices and freeze wages. 

Yet we have not tackled the No. 1 cause 
of inflation, which is these continued 
Government deficits. Indeed, we come in 
here now, seeking to expend the huge 
sums of money going to various world 
financial organizations that we are back- 
ing and financing. I say again, 77 per- 
cent of all the funds for the fund for 
Special Operations of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank come from the 
United States. 

Mr. President, this country, in the last 
12 years—and that is not very long—has 
had accumulated Federal funds deficits 
of $160 billion. 

But the most significant part of that, 
to my mind, is that $125 billion of that 
has occurred in the past 6 years—the past 
5 years plus the current year. 

Because I am somewhat conservative, 
Iam putting the Federal funds deficit for 
the current fiscal year at $33 billion. But 
a Senator who knows far more about it 
than I do told me at lunch the other 
day that it would be $40 billion. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am glad to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, Iam 
impressed with what the able Senator 
from Virginia is saying. Has he seen the 
report by a reputable institution which 
states that the total money in the pipe- 
line, not only authorized but appro- 
priated, of programs of this Government 
is $259 billion? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I have not seen 
that report. I shall be very interested in 
seeing it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I will get the Sen- 
ator a copy. That is over a quarter of a 
trillion dollars still in the pipelines of 
all the Government programs that have 
now passed the Congress. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is an 
astonishing figure, and I think it is 
another reason why we should not con- 
tinue to go into these new programs, 
adding to the programs we have already 
got and pouring more and more money 
overseas into foreign countries. 

Frankly, I do not see how we can ask 
the American people to freeze their 
wages, to go without a wage increase, how 
we can ask businesses to hold down their 
prices, and at the same time the Gov- 
ernment do nothing—not one single 
thing—about putting its own financial 
house in order. 

I say the figures show, Mr. President, 
that things are getting worse and not 
better. They are not getting better finan- 
cially for our Government. Let me cite 
two figures. 

For the last 3 years of President John- 
son’s administration, the accumulated 
Federal funds deficit was $49 billion. I 
felt that was a smashing deficit. 

President Nixon, when he was cam- 
paigning for office in 1968, said the John- 
son deficits were a major cause of in- 
flation, and I agree with him. 
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What are the deficits for the first 3 
years of President Nixon’s administra- 
tion? The deficits for the first 3 years 
of President Nixon’s administration, as- 
suming a $33 billion deficit for the cur- 
rent year, which I think is low, will be 
$76 billion. 

So we have an accumulated Federal 
funds deficit for the 6-year period, in- 
cluding the current fiscal year, of $125 
billion. 

I think that President Nixon was wise 
in what he did on August 15. I think it 
was a necessary thing to do. I support in 
the main the action he took at that time. 

I think it has had a good effect, in that 
it has said to the American people, “Your 
Government recognizes that we are in a 
difficult situation, and we are calling on 
you to sacrifice.” 

The American people will respond to 
that, and they have responded to that. 

But I submit that we are not going to 
get inflation under control, we are not 
going to lick inflation, until we get Fed- 
eral spending under control. It seems to 
me just as simple as the figures show 
here. 

How can we continually run these huge 
Government deficits and then expect to 
get inflation under control? I do not 
think it can be done. 

Certainly, one place in which spending 
can be cut is these foreign giveaway 
programs. Yet, we are coming in here 
now with three bills which will increase 
the foreign giveaway programs by $2 bil- 
lion. It just does not seem logical to me, 
Mr. President. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri so ably pointed out, while they 
are called loans, they are sums that the 
taxpayers will never get back. Some of 
them run for 50 years, at practically no 
interest; others for 20 or 30 years, with 
a very low rate of interest. 

The United States puts up the bulk of 
the money. 

If my figures are wrong as to the 77 
percent, I wish a Member of the Senate 
would tell me so. My figures show that 
with respect to the Fund for Special 
Operations, for which we are called upon 
to vote another $900 million, we have al- 
ready put up 77 percent of those funds. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I mentioned the 
figure of $259 billion in the pipeline. This 
report was made by the Library of Con- 
gress. It embraces money authorized and 
appropriated by the Congress but not ex- 
pended by the Federal Government. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is an as- 
tonishing and amazing figure. I am won- 
dering whether we should appropriate 
any more money for awhile, until that 
pipeline money is utilized to some ex- 
tent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The figure that was 
just mentioned by the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri includes all au- 
thorizations. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct; 
and appropriations. 

Mr. ELLENDER. To carry on the war 
and things of that kind; trust funds and 
things of that kind. 
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But with reference to the particular 
bill the Senator is talking about, as the 
Senator well knows—the Recorp will 
show it—since 1953 I have never voted 
for a foreign aid bill. At that time, we 
were making grants to various countries. 
But this is called a loan. It will never be 
repaid to the Federal Government. What 
will happen to that loan is that it will 
be made to these countries in South 
America; but those who borrow the 
money will not lend it at three-quarters 
percent or perhaps 21⁄2 percent. Some of 
those manipulators in South and Cen- 
tral America will get as much as 12 to 15 
percent for the money we are making 
available through this loan. That is the 
way it is worked. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I think the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana is completely cor- 
rect in his analysis. I dislike thinking that 
he is correct in what he says, but I know 
he is correct. We might call them loans, 
but they are really grants. 

Mr. ELLENDER. They are grants. 
They are no different from the grants 
that were made when I first started to 
oppose foreign aid. I thought we would 
have the program for 3 or 4 years. I voted 
for a few at the beginning, for at least 3 
years. Ever since that time, I have been 
opposing it, because, in my opinion, we 
are not able to continue this program, as 
the Senator has well pointed out, because 
of our financial condition. 

Anyone who comes before the Senate 
and dubs this a loan ought to know bet- 
ter. It is not a loan; it is a grant; because 
the money we are lending these people 
will never be repaid to our Treasury. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In confirmation of 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana just said, one of the countries 
that has received the most aid from the 
United States, a great many billion dol- 
lars in recent years, also is one of the 
countries that received the most in these 
so-called loans; and it was found that 
money which was being loaned to them 
on the basis of no interest, 50 years, no 
repayment principal for 10 years, was be- 
ing reloaned to private industry in that 
country, to the Government’s benefit, at 
15 percent. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. BROCK. I should simply like to 
add my voice to that of the Senator from 
Missouri, the Senator from Louisiana, 
and the Senator from Virginia. 

During the past several years, I have 
been an advocate of the so-called hard 
loans through the multinational orga- 
nizations. 

I recall very well that when we found- 
ed the Asian Development Bank, the 
Asian nations themselves said, “We do 
not want a soft loan window. We want 
a hard loan window, because we want the 
discipline that is imposed by being re- 
quired to show that these are productive 
investments which can be repaid.” They 
were right. 

I think that what we have found—the 
Senator from Missouri pointed it out very 
clearly and correctly—is that what is 
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happening today with the so-called soft 
loan is the abusing of that particular 
loan. In some countries, it is being used 
to pay off hard loans, to simply maintain 
a balance, or to extend the payment 
deadline. In other countries, it is being 
reloaned at a very high interest rate to 
domestic users of that particular cur- 
rency. 

The discipline that is inherent in a 
hard loan is totally absent in a soft loan, 
because there are no criteria, no qualifi- 
cations, no standards of productivity, no 
standards for repayment. No interest 
must be paid for the first 10 years, no 
prepayment of principal for the first 10 
years. Even then, the interest rate is 
negligible, and the payment of it can go 
for as much as 50 years. 

I think that is an unconscionable bur- 
den placed upon the American taxpayers 
in this particular time, and I commend 
the Senator from Virginia for addressing 
the basic point of the amount of the bur- 
den that the American taxpayer can 
tolerate. As the Senator has pointed out 
so well, we have gone into phase IT with 
the American people supporting the 
President. 

The analogy has been used that this 
economy is based upon a three-legged 
stool: labor is supporting the economic 
program; management and business are 
supporting the program. Where is the 
third leg? In this body, in the Capitol of 
the United States, are we actively sup- 
porting the President’s program to bring 
inflation to a halt, when we are having 
deficits of $33 billion or $35 billion? Can 
we, in all conscience, look the American 
people in the eye and say that we have 
done our part? I do not think we can. 

I think the Senator has raised a valid 
point. What is going to happen, in my 
opinion, is that we are going to impose 
these controls and the American people 
are going to abide by them for the next 
12 to 15 months. They will do their part— 
workers and business alike. But, at the 
same time, if this Government continues 
to pour new money—deficit money—into 
the economy to the extent of $30 billion 
or, let us say to the extent close to $3 
billion a month, with the effect of creat- 
ing such an enormous inflationary pres- 
sure under the tent of a price ceiling, at 
the end of that time everything we are 
trying to do will come to naught. Every- 
thing the American people and business 
have tried to do will come to naught if 
Congress—this Government—lacks the 
courage to do what it is preaching to 
the American people; namely, to put our 
house in order and to reduce spending 
at the Federal level. 

The Senator from Virginia is eminently 
correct and I commend him for his state- 
ment. 

The Senator from Colorado raised the 
question of whether this money should 
go to those countries which have ex- 
propriated American property without 
compensation. Today there is no limita- 
tion that that money cannot be ex- 
pended. American taxpayers’ dollars are 
going to Chile despite the fact that Chile 
has expropriated American property 
without any compensation. 

At some future point in this debate, I 
have an amendment which I advise the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia I 
shall offer, which would preclude any 
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U.S. Representative from voting for 
the expenditure of any funds in any 
country which has expropriated Ameri- 
can property without compensation. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I think that is an excellent amendment 
which is being suggested by the able 
Senator from Tennessee. If and when he 
does present that amendment, I would 
be glad if he would include me as a co- 
sponsor. 

You know, Mr. President, it seems to 
me that the philosophy of our Govern- 
ment—I am not speaking of the present 
administration—but over a period of 
years it has been its policy—that the way 
to get along in this world is to buy friends 
all over the world by appropriating more 
and more of the taxpayers’ money and 
sending it out to other countries. So many 
people seem to feel that the way to have a 
friendly world is by trying to buy friends. 

I do not believe that we can buy friends. 
We cannot do it individually. We cannot 
do it as a nation. 

I believe that the sooner this Govern- 
ment—including the State Depart- 
ment—begins to reappraise its foreign 
aid programs, the better off this Nation 
will be. 

The term “multilateral” sounds good 
until we look at the figures. Then it does 
not sound good when we read that in 
this particular case we want to appro- 
priate $900 million to the fund for spe- 
cial operations of the Inter-American 
Development Bank, and the United 
States will put up 77 percent of it. 

Theoretically, that is multilateral, but 
practically speaking it is not multi- 
lateral. 

The question has been raised about 
Chile by the distinguished Senators from 
Colorado and Tennessee. It is a valid 
question and one that should be settled 
before this bill is passed. 

I say, Mr. President, that before we 
pass this bill with such vast sums avail- 
able to the multilateral agencies, at least 
we should write into legislation instruc- 
tions to our delegates there on what to 
do about problems such as the expropria- 
tion of American property. 

The State Department does not seem 
to want to offend anyone. I sat through 
many meetings with them in regard to 
the question of Peru. The State Depart- 
ment did not want to take any action at 
all against Peru. They have not taken 
any, despite the fact that the Hicken- 
looper amendment is part of the law of 
the land. In my judgment, they are not 
carrying out the law in that regard. 

The same thing is likely to apply in 
regard to Chile. You know what will 
happen in regard to Chile? The American 
taxpayers probably will pay for that be- 
cause we set up a special insurance fund 
2 years ago—December 12, 1969. It is a 
U.S. Government operation, so that the 
companies which have had their proper- 
ties seized by Chile will make claims 
against the American taxpayers to get 
back the money they lost by expropria- 
tion of their property by Chile. 

Mr. President, how foolish can this 
Government get? If we continue to chan- 
nel more and more funds into such oper- 
ations as these so-called multilateral or- 
ganizations, which the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee pointed out, 
are not loans at all but grants, then we 
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are certainly just giving away the tax- 
Payers’ money. 

Mr, President, I want to read again the 
figures on the Government's deficit. The 
Government ran a deficit of $30 billion 
last year and there will be at least an- 
other $33 billion deficit in Federal funds 
in the current fiscal year. That will be a 
2-year deficit of more than $60 billion, 
yet we are coming in here talking about 
giving away another $2 billion to foreign 
countries. 

All of us want to try to help other 
countries if we can. This country has 
always helped them to the extent of $130 
billion over the past 25 years. 

I submit that this is not the time to 
expand foreign giveaway programs. 

That is what the United States is do- 
ing, however, This particular bill, S. 748, 
deals with the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank. The program is 10 years old. 
It began in 1961. Now we are expanding 
it to the extent of $900 million. 

I do not believe it is justified. I do not 
believe we can justify it to the American 
people. This is only one of the many in- 
ternational financial institutions that 
this country is financing. As to the World 
Bank, we have not even talked about 
that yet. We have put some $6 billion 
into the World Bank. As to IDA, we have 
not talked about that yet, either; but we 
have put over $1 billion into that. 

Altogether, in total, in the various in- 
ternational institutions, we have put up 
$11.5 billion. i 

The day of reckoning, it seems to me, 
is just about here. 

The Senate, I am sure, will pass this 
proposal today and will pass all three of 
the bills. 

But one of these days, the American 
people will wake up to a realization of 
the full meaning of the figures and the 
facts regarding the financial situation of 
this country. It may take a little longer 
yet for them to realize it, but they are 
bound to wake up someday soon, because 
the only place this Government can get 
the money to operate the Government is 
from the pockets of the wage earners, 
from the pockets of those who go out and 
sweat in the factories and in the fields. 
They are the ones who put up most of 
the money to operate the Government; 
the middle-income group. 

I believe that the American people will 
not take too kindly to the continued 
squandering—yes, that is what I call it, 
squandering—of this $2 billion in addi- 
tional grants to other nations at a time 
when our own Government is running a 
smashing deficit. 

Does that make sense? If we had a big 
surplus in the Treasury, it might be 
another matter. We could consider the 
matter in a different light. However, we 
do not have a big surplus in the Treasury. 

Talk about revenue sharing. Talk 
about the needs of the cities of this coun- 
try. Where is there any revenue to pay 
out when we have a $33 billion deficit as 
we will have this year, and a $30 billion 
deficit such as we had last year? There 
is not any revenue to share. 

What I object to besides the point I 
have already brought out is that I am 
convinced that the money we are chan- 
neling into many of these foreign coun- 
tries does not get down to the people 
that need the help. It is being siphoned 
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off the top by a lot of people who per- 
haps have too much money anyway. In 
any case, they are not people that the 
taxpayers of the United States should be 
called upon to take care of. 

I was in Tidewater, Va., today. In- 
cidentally, I was at the laying of the 
keel of the Richard B. Russell nuclear 
submarine at Newport News. 

I went from there to Yorktown and 
spoke at the 190th anniversary of the 
Battle of Yorktown. I had lunch with 
two very well-informed individuals who 
have had a great deal of experience in 
Latin America. 

I happened to mention that I had to 
leave immediately after the ceremony to 
get back to vote against the bill pend- 
ing before the Senate. 

Both of those individuals told me sep- 
arately of the wide experience they had 
had in Latin America and that the money 
we have been plowing into Latin America 
has been siphoned off the top for the 
most part and that it is not getting down 
where it could do the job that we would 
like to see done among the poor people 
of those countries. 

I shall vote against this proposal. I 
see no justification for expanding these 
foreign give-away programs. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I have an 
amendment at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BROCK) 
proposes an amendment as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new section: 

Sec. 20. The United States Governors and 
the United States Executive Directors of the 
international financial institutions for which 
US. financial contributions are authorized 
by this act or any person acting for them 
shall vote against any loan, grant, guarantee 
or any utilization of the funds of the in- 
stitution for the benefit of any country 
which: 

1. has nationalized or expropriated or 
seized ownership or control of property 
owned by any United States citizen or by any 
corporation, partnership, or association 
which has substantial beneficial ownership 
by United States citizens, or 

2. has taken steps to repudiate or nullify 
existing contracts or agreements with any 
United States citizen or any corporation, 
partnership, or association which has sub- 
stantial beneficial ownership by United 
States citizens, or 

3. has imposed or enforced discriminatory 
taxes or other exactions, or restrictive main- 
tenance or operational conditions, or has 
taken other actions, which have the effect 
of nationalizing, expropriating, or otherwise 
seizing ownership or control of property so 
owned; 
unless 

A. prompt, adequate and effective compen- 
sation has been made, or 

B. the President of the United States deter- 
mines that good faith negotiations aimed at 
providing such compensation under the ap- 
plicable principles of international law are 
in progress or that the foreign policy in- 
terests of the United States would be seri- 
ously affected by implementation of this 
provision and transmits to the appropriate 
Committees of Congress a report thereon. 


Mr. BROCK. Mr, President, I offered 
this amendment purely because I see no 
provision in the existing law that such 
steps be taken. I know that the Senator 
from Arkansas has pointed out that in 
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the case of expropriations the executive 
director, the U.S. director on the Board, 
can veto funds for such operations. How- 
ever, there is no mandate. 

It seems to me, in the interest not only 
of the American taxpayer but also the 
American people, that this body should 
make it clear that we do not intend to 
tolerate conditions under which foreign 
governments abuse the rights of US. 
nationals abroad, either their lives or 
their property. 

I have seen, ever since I have been a 
Member of Congress, for the last 9 years, 
time after time when nations did just 
that. 

I saw Brazil expropriate the telephone 
company in 1963, if I remember cor- 
rectly. I remember the action of the Pe- 
ruvian Government and, even more re- 
cently, the actions of Chile. 

I simply cannot understand why the 
State Department or this Government it- 
self continues to allow the United States 
to be made a patsy, in effect, by those 
who have no regard for international 
law in the application of their govern- 
mental processes. 

It seems to me if this country is going 
to support international organizations of 
this or similar description we have the 
right to expect this much of other na- 
tions. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BROCK. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator keeps 
referring to the State Department. Act- 
ually these international institutions 
come under the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. It is not merely a State Department 
decision. The President makes his de- 
cision partly on the recommendation of 
the National Advisory Council, of which 
the chairman is the Secretary of the 
Treasury. There is no use belaboring the 
State Department all the time. In this 
case it is not the sole responsibility of 
the State Department. The record should 
be clear. The State Department gets 
enough abuse. If there is intended to be 
criticism, it should be directed mainly 
at the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the President. 

Mr. BROCK. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s remarks. Far be it for me to limit 
my criticism to one department. I find 
fault with the policy of this Govern- 
ment over the past decade or so which 
has said, in effect, that we are not going 
to take a firm stand in behalf of Ameri- 
can citizens whose interests are affected. 
Time and time again AID, the State De- 
partment, the Treasury Department, the 
executive department in toto have re- 
fused to take affirmative action in de- 
fense of American citizens whose lives, 
rights, and property have been abused. 

If affirmative action of this body 
is needed to mandate such a procedure 
it is time for us to take affirmative ac- 
tion. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROCK. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICKE. I totally endorse the 
proposal of the Senator from Tennes- 
see in this amendment. I hope the Sena- 
tor will allow me to be a cosponsor of 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
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Senator wishes to be a cosponsor unani- 
mous consent is required. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be made 
a cosponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have felt this way 
for a long time. I felt this way even in 
connection with our gold operations and 
the gold drain. I introduced a bill, as 
the Senator may remember, which pro- 
vided that any nation which did not pay 
its debts to us would not get credit. 

I found out that no Secretary of State 
and no Secretary of the Treasury had 
ever done anything to collect our debts. 
They just expected that in natural 
course of events out of the goodness of 
their hearts someone would pay back 
their debts. We finally got action. 

I would like to say in like manner 
that although the State Department on 
occasion has said it was opposed to the 
Hickenlooper amendment, they have 
said privately on many occasions this 
has given them a great weapon to move 
forward to try to persuade nations to 
come over and take care of their obli- 
gations. 

I think the amendment is a good 
amendment and it gives a totally differ- 
ent approach to a problem where a solu- 
tion is badly needed. 

Mr. BROCK. I thank the Senator for 
his remarks. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield to me so 
that I may propound a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr. BROCK. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that time 
on this amendment be limited to 10 
minutes to be equally divided between 
the distinguished author of the amend- 
ment and the distinguished manager of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I would 
like to cite one analogy. I think one of 
the most refreshing things that I have 
witnessed in my political life was the 
action of the President on August 15, 
1971, when he exercised the authority of 
his office to impose the 10-percent import 
surcharge and free the American dollar 
so it would reach its true value on the 
international monetary market. It is the 
first time in my lifetime that a President 
of the United States had the courage 
to use the most powerful weapon this 
country has to defend the American peo- 
ple, and that is not our military but our 
economic system. This is the first time 
the total productive capacity of the 
United States has been brought to bear 
to resolve a question of international 
dimension. 

The President had the courage and the 
character to bring these resources to bear 
on the problem. I arm asking today that 
the Congress demonstrate a like amount 
of integrity; that it, too, offer the Ameri- 
can people the kind of guarantee they so 
richly deserve and demand that we are 
not going to tolerate expropriation by 
design or device or have American lives 
and property threatened, no matter 
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where they are in the world. It is time 
for this Government once and for all to 
say that it is going to stand behind its 
people. 

Mr. President, that is the substance of 
the amendment, and I believe it is a 
measure that warrants the support of 
this body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, this 
amendment leaves it up to the President. 
The existing law leaves it up to the Presi- 
dent under the so-called Hickenlooper 
amendment. The only difference is the 
amendment is broader in its language, 
especially where reference is made to 
“enforced discriminatory taxes or other 
exactions,” and so forth. In other words, 
there are broader categories of situations 
that could be taken into account. How- 
ever, it is not mandatory. It leaves up to 
the President. If he determines good faith 
negotiations are underway and reports 
to Congress it would not take effect, 
which is the way the existing law reads. 
It does not add much to existing law. 
That is one reason I called attention 
a moment ago to the fact that it is the 
Secretary of the Treasury who largely 
makes the recommendaiton on which the 
President may act. 

The executive branch has made these 
decisions in every case, even in the case 
of Chile. It is their judgment not to take 
action at this point. In the first place, the 
procedure under the Chilean Constitution 
for dealing with these cases has not been 
exhausted. Only the first step has been 
taken. The same is true with respect to 
Peru. Newspapers leave the impression it 
has been settled. What the result will be 
I do not know. It has not been completed. 

I do not think it would be wise to add 
this provision which is simply duplicat- 
ing what is in the law, plus the specifica- 
tion of other actions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I yield myself 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The amendment refers to “restrictive 
maintenance or operational conditions.” 
I do not know what that means. It would 
lead to confusion. 

The United States has engaged in 
worldwide investment as well as assist- 
ance. Now we are trying to couple our 
economic assistance with an investment 
program to use it as a kind of persuader 
on countries to be nice to our investors. I 
am dubious about the procedure. There 
are other procedures the President should 
use. 

I agree with the objective that we 
should not have our investments expro- 
priated. We should protect them and do 
everything reasonable to protect them. I 
do not think this procedure will be effec- 
tive and I know it would be very offensive 
to some countries to whom it is likely to 
apply just as a matter of their own 
dignity and their own self-respect. How- 
ever, I do not think it does anything sub- 
stantive to the existing law. 
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The reason why it has not been more 
forcefully or quickly or widely applied 
has been due to the judgment of the 
President of the United States, either this 
one or his predecessor, in balancing the 
overall interests of our country. In none 
of such cases has there been total expro- 
priation of American goods or total ex- 
pulsion of our interests—certainly not in 
Latin America. So they have to weigh 
them to see what is in our interest in each 
individual case. 

I hope the Senate will not accept the 
amendment. I ask the Senate not to ac- 
cept it. 

Mr, AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN, Mr. President, I think we 
have had enough experience in Southeast 
Asia—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thought the Senator had 
10 minutes and had used only 5 minutes 
of it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did, too. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, before I 
yield back my time, I would like to make 
one unanimous-consent request, and that 
is to add the name of the Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. BYRD) as a cospon- 
sor of the amendment. 

I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

All time on the amendment has been 
yielded back. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Tennessee (putting the question). 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter signed by six former 
Secretaries of the Treasury. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OCTOBER 18, 1971. 
Hon J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This year the Con- 
gress will have before it proposals for in- 
creased U.S. subscriptions to the Interna- 
tional Development Association, the Inter- 
American Development Bank and the Asian 
Development Bank. It will also be consider- 
ing appropriation requests for the first in- 
stallments due under these authorizations 
as well as requests for funds based on prior 
authorizations. 

These proposals are part of an effort to 
expand United States reliance upon interna- 
tional financial institutions in the provision 
of development assistance. We know that 
these proposals build upon a strong founda- 
tion. All of us, as United States Governors 
of these institutions and as Secretaries of 
the Treasury, contributed to one or more of 
these institutions as participants in their 
establishment or in their strengthening by 
the provision of additional resources, 

We have guided their growth and, in our 
private capacities, have kept careful watch 
on their expansion. These are eminently fi- 
nancial institutions and their lending, using 
highly expert staffs, has been based on sound 
economic criteria. They have strong and 
highly capable leadership in President Mc- 
Namara of the World Bank, in President 
Watanabe of the Asian Bank, and in the new 
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President of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, Mr. Ortiz Mena of Mexico, 

Perhaps most important, the international 
financial institutions have provided a frame- 
work in which the United States can share 
the burden of providing development finance 
with other developed countries. Other nations 
with strengthened capacity to provide devel- 
opment assistance provide, for example, in 
IDA, 60 percent of the funds committed. In 
the Inter-American Bank as well, the Latin 
American countries have substantially in- 
creased their contribution so that they put 
up $1 for every $2 provided by the United 
States in the Fund for Special Operations. 
Other countries have already pledged $180 
million to the Asian Development Bank Spe- 
cial Funds and the authorizing proposal spe- 
cifies that the United States contribution 
must be a minority of total contributions. 

This burden sharing and consequent de- 
cision-making based on financial participa- 
tion is a major achievement and contains 
the nucleus for further cooperation in the 
international financial area. Indeed, we re- 
gard the present strength and stature of the 
international financial institutions as one 
of the most notable achievements of the past 
twenty-five years. An achievement for which 
six Presidents and Congresses from the 79th 
to the present can take full credit—credit 
which must be shared on a fully bipartisan 
basis. Partisanship has had no place in the 
history of our support for these institutions. 

However, for the first time since the United 
States began participating in the interna- 
tional financial institutions Congress failed 
to appropriate funds necessary to meet au- 
thorized subscriptions. Appropriations Tre- 
quests for the Inter-American Development 
Bank were cut by almost half and World 
Bank requests were eliminated. 

It is no exaggeration to say that unilateral 
cuts in authorized subscriptions could de- 
stroy the international financial institutions 
and set international financial cooperation 
back twenty-five years. We feel impelled to 
warn of the consequences of such a develop- 
ment. 

It must be recognized that a failure to 
meet authorized subscriptions for a multi- 
lateral endeavor is a unilateral action by the 
United States inconsistent with the joint de- 
cisions taken by the numerous member gov- 
ernments. Instead of an agreed burden- 
sharing formula the United States would in- 
sist on its own formula; instead of a lend- 
ing program of agreed dimensions the United 
States would set the size. Surely all parties 
would insist on the same rights of unilateral 
action and international cooperative action 
would be at an end. 

Because each country’s contribution is con- 
tingent upon that of other countries, it is 
necessary for the United States to follow 
through on its agreed share, if other con- 
tributors are to do the same. Thus full per- 
formance on United States commitments is 
essential. None of these commitments is 
undertaken without the authorization of the 
Congress. 

In our experience the path of support for 
appropriation requests that have been au- 
thorized by Congress does not mean an abdi- 
cation of the functions of Congress in the 
appropriations area. There are ample ways 
through which the Congress in the course of 
its appropriations deliberations can make its 
policy views on the use of United States 
funds known to the Executive Branch and 
through the Executive Branch to the United 
States Governors and Executive Directors. 
In the past the concerns of Congress have 
been fully reflected in the actions of the gov- 
erning boards of the international institu- 
tions and there is every reason to expect that 
this sensitivity to Congressional policy will 
continue in the future, 

Experience has proved that sharing the 
burden of international financial cooperation 
and development assistance through inter- 
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national financial institutions is strongly in 

the interests of the United States. The 

achievements to date and potential for the 

future make continued full support of these 

institutions an imperative for United States 

foreign economic policy. 

Sincerely yours, 

JOEN W. SNYDER. 
DoucLas DILLON. 
JOSEPH W. BARR. 
ROBERT B. ANDERSON. 
HENRY H., FOWLER. 
Davin M. KENNEDY. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion, the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. CHILES), the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota (Mr. HUMPHREY), 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY), the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Moss), the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. JACKSON) are necessar- 
ily absent. 


I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
HUMPHREY), the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. Jackson), the Senator from 


Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY) would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS), 
the Senator from Maryland (Mr. Ma- 
tTHIAS) and the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
TOWER) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) 
and the Senator from Oregon (Mr. PACK- 
woop) are absent because of deaths in 
their families. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Muwnpt) is absent because of illness. 

Also the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Brooke), the Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. HATFIELD) and the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. JORDAN) are necessarily 
absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Curtis) is paired with the 
Senator from Texas (Mr. Tower), If 
present and voting, the Senator from Ne- 
braska would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Texas would vote “yea.” 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. BROOKE) would 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 31, as follows: 


{No. 263 Leg.] 
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Smith 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stafford 
Stevens 
Stevenson 
Taft 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Williams 

Schweiker 

Scott 


NAYS—31 


Eagleton 
Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Gambrell 
Goldwater 


Mondale 


Allen 
Allott 
Bible 
Brock 
Buckley 
Burdick 
Byrd, Va. Gurney 
Byrd, W. Va. Hansen 
Cook Hollings 
Cotton Hruska 
Dominick Jordan, N.C. 
NOT VOTING—20 
Hatfield Miller 
Humphrey Moss 
Jackson Mundt 
Jordan, Idaho Packwood 
Kennedy Pell 
Mansfield Tower 
Mathias 


So the bill (S. 748) 
follows: 


Long 
McClellan 
McIntyre 
Randolph 
Stennis 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Young 


Anderson 
Brooke 
Cannon 
Chiles 
Curtis 
Eastland 
Harris 


was passed, as 


S. 748 
An act to authorize payment and appropria- 
tion of the second and third installments of 
the United States contributions to the 
Fund for Special Operations of the Inter- 
American Development Bank 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Inter- 
American Development Bank Act (22 U.S.C. 
283 et seq.) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sections: 

“Sec. 19. (a) The United States Governor of 
the Bank is authorized to pay to the Fund for 
Special Operations two annual installments 
of $450,000,000 each in accordance with and 
subject to the terms and conditions of the 
resolution adopted by the Board of Governors 
on December 31, 1970, concerning an increase 
in the resources of the Pund for Special Oper- 
ations and contributions thereto. 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, without fiscal year limitation, the 
amounts necessary for payment by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the two annual in- 
stallments of $450,000,000 each for the United 
States share of the increase in the resources 
of the Pund for Special Operations of the 
Bank. 

“Sec. 20. The United States Governor of the 
Bank is authorized to agree to amendments to 
the provisions of the articles of agreement as 
providing in proposed Board of Governors 
resolutions entitled (a) ‘Amendment of the 
Provisions of the Agreement Establishing the 
Bank with to Membership and to Re- 
lated Matters’ and (b) ‘Amendment of the 
Provisions of the Agreement Establishing the 
Bank with Respect to the Election of Execu- 
tive Directors’."’ 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. JAVITS. I move to lay that mo- 
tion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


UNITED NATIONS MEMBERSHIP 
FOR REPUBLIC OF CHINA ON 
TAIWAN 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, I wish to 
read the following statement and the 
names of those Senators signing this 
statement supporting United Nations 
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membership for the Republic of China 
on Taiwan, 

Seventy Senators have signed the fol- 
lowing statement: 

OCTOBER 1971. 

We, the undersigned Members of the 
United States Senate, support membership 
for the Republic of China in the United 
Nations, 

Hiram L. Fong, Wallace F. Bennett, Strom 
Thurmond, Jack Miller, John O, Pastore, 
Frank E. Moss, John Tower, Peter H. Dom- 
inick, Robert P. Griffin, Henry Belimon, Carl 
T. Curtis, Robert C. Byrd, Jacob K, Javits, 
James L. Buckley, John 5. Cooper. 

Milton R. Young, Clifford P. Hansen, Rob- 
ert T. Stafford, Robert Taft, Jr., Edward W. 
Brooke, Claiborne Pell, John C. Stennis, Nor- 
ris Cotton, William V. Roth, Jr., J. Caleb 
Boggs, Gordon Allott, William E. Brock III, 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr., Herman E. Talmadge, Har- 
rison A. Williams, Jr. 

John Sparkman, Bob Packwood, Len B. 
Jordan, J. Glenn Beall, Jr., David H. Gam- 
brell, William B. Spong, Jr., James O. East- 
land, Paul Fannin, Lloyd M. Bentsen, Charles 
H. Percy, William Proxmire, Gale W. McGee. 
Allen J. Ellender, Alan Bible, Lee Metcalf, 
Barry Goldwater, William B. Saxbe, Ted Ste- 
vens, Edward J. Gurney, Marlow W. Cook, 
Lowell P. Weicker, Jr, Roman L. Hruska, 
James B. Pearson, 

Robert J. Dole, Howard Baker, Mark O. 
Hatfield, Jennings Randolph, James B. Allen, 
Joseph M. Montoya, Clinton P. Anderson, 
Lawton M. Chiles, Jr., Ernest F. Hollings, Gay- 
lord Nelson, Everett B. Jordan, Daniel K. 
Inouye, Margaret Chase Smith, Thomas J. 
McIntyre, Howard W. Cannon, Clifford P. 
Case, Richard 8. Schweiker. 


SPECIAL FUNDS OF THE ASIAN DE- 
VELOPMENT BANK 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the purpose of making it the 
pending business, and with the ur der- 
standing that there will be no action 
thereon today, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 395, S. 749. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (S. 749) to authce~ize United States 
contributions to the Special Funds of the 
Asian Development Bank. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations with amendments on page 
1, line 11, after the word “year”, strike 
out “1971” and insert “1972”; on page 4, 
line 18, after the word “year”, strike out 
“1971” and insert “1972”; an, in line 
19, after the word “year”, strike out 
“1972” and insert “1973”; so as to make 
the bill read: 

S. 749 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Asian Development Bank Act (22 U.S.O, 285- 
285h) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new sections: 

“Sec. 12. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
this Act, the United States Governor of the 
Bank is authorized to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Bank providing for a United 
States contribution of $100,000,000 to the 
Bank in two annual installments of $60,000,- 
000 and $40,000,000, beginning in fiscal year 
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1972, This contribution is referred to herein- 
after in this Act as the ‘United States Spe- 
cial Resources’. 

“(b) The United States Special Resources 
shall be made available to the Bank pursuant 
to the provisions of this Act and article 19 
of the Articles of Agreement of the Bank, and 
in a manner consistent with the Bank’s Spe- 
cial funds Rules and Regulations. 

“Sec. 13. (a) The United States Special Re- 
sources shall be used to finance specific high 
priority development projects and programs 
in developing member countries of the Bank 
with emphasis on such projects and programs 
in the Southeast Asia region. 

“(b) The United States Special Resources 
shall be used by the Bank only for— 

“(1) making development loans on terms 
which may be more flexible and bear less 
heavily on the balance of payments than 
those established by the Bank for its ordi- 

operations; and 

“(2) providing technical assistance credits 
on a reimbursable basis. 

“(c)(1) The United States Special Re- 
sources may be expended by the Bank only 
for procurement in the United States of 
goods produced in, or services supplied from, 
the United States, except that the United 
States Governor, in consultation with the 
National Advisory Council on International 
Monetary and Financial Policies, may allow 
eligibility for procurement in other member 
countries from the United States Special Re- 
sources if he determines that such procure- 
ment eligibility would materially improve 
the ability of the Bank to carry out the 
objectives of its special funds resources and 
would be compatible with the international 
financial position of the United States. 

“(2) The United States Special Resources 
may be used to pay for administrative ex- 
penses arising from the use of the United 
States Special Resources, but only to the ex- 
tent such expenses are not covered from the 
Bank’s service fee or income from use of 
United States Special Resources. 

“(d) All financing of and proj- 
ects by the Bank from the United States 
Special Resources shall be repayable to the 
Bank by the borrowers in United States 
dollars. 

“Sec. 14. (a) The letters of credit provided 
for in section 15 shall be issued to the 
Bank only to the extent that at the time of 
issuance the cumulative amount of the 
United States Special Resources provided to 
the Bank (A) constitute a minority of all 
special funds contributions to the Bank, and 
(B) are no greater than the largest cumula- 
tive contribution of any other single coun- 
try contributing to the special funds of the 
Bank. 

“(b) The United States Governor of the 
Bank shall give due regard to the principles 
of (A) utilizing all special funds resources 
on an equitable basis, and (B) significantly 
shared participation by other contributors 
in each special fund to which United States 
Special Resources are provided. 

“Sec. 15. The United States Special Re- 
sources shall be provided to the Bank in the 
form of a nonnegotiable, non-interest-bear- 
ing, letter of credit which shall be payable 
to the Bank at par value on demand to meet 
the cost of eligible goods and services, and 
administrative costs authorized pursuant to 
section 13(c) of this Act. 

“Sec. 16. The United States shall have the 
right to withdraw all or part of the United 
States Special Resources and any accrued re- 
sources derived therefrom under the pro- 
cedures provided for in section 8.03 of the 
Special Funds Rules and Regulations of the 
Bank. 

“Sec. 17. For the purpose of providing 
United States Special Resources to the Bank 
there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated $60,000,000 for fiscal year 1972 and 
$40,000,000 for fiscal year 1973, all of which 
shall remain available until expended.” 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I rise 
to urge Senate approval of S. 749, a bill 
to authorize U.S. contributions to the 
consolidated special funds of the Asian 
Development Bank, The bill under con- 
sideration would make available under 
the heading of “Special Resources” a 
total of $100 million to be paid to the 
Asian Development Bank in two install- 
ments, of $60 million and $40 million, re- 
spectively, during fiscal years 1972 and 
1973 for so-called concessionary, or “‘soft- 
loan” lending, by the Asian Bank. 

This is a proposal which has a good 
deal of history behind it. Indeed, the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government has 
been requesting such a contribution for 
the Asian Bank’s concessionary lending 
window ever since 1967. In the ensuing 
period of almost 5 years the United 
States has not yet made any such funds 
available to the Bank—even though 
other developed member countries of the 
Asian Development Bank have either 
committed or pledged a total of $175 mil- 
lion during that time. Since the United 
States, along with Japan, took the lead 
in urging that such funds be made avail- 
able for loans on flexible terms by the 
Bank, it is a matter of great concern to 
our Asian friends that the Congress has 
not yet seen fit to participate in this 
operation. 

The committee report discusses the 
reasons why its members until Septem- 
ber 1970 were not persuaded that a sub- 
stantial U.S. contribution to the Asian 
Bank’s special resources was needed on 
any urgent basis. At the same time, the 
committee that September did act by a 
substantial margin to approve a scaled 
down $100 million contribution to the 
special funds of the Asian Bank. It did 
so on the grounds that the amount of 
the intended contribution from the 
United States had been cut in half, that 
it was becoming clearer that some of the 
poorest regional members of the Asian 
Bank were unable to bear the high costs 
of debt servicing attached to hard lend- 
ing from the Bank, and that so many 
other developed country members had 
concretely shown their belief in the pro- 
posal by acting to make substantial re- 
sources available even in the absence of 
any U.S. contribution. 

Although the committee approved the 
proposal September before last, the funds 
for the Asian Bank were deleted by the 
Senate from the House-passed bill in the 
closing days of the last session—pri- 
marily on the grounds that the pressure 
of time was too great to permit adequate 
consideration. 

Since that time, the committee has 
once again gone into this whole issue and 
held comprehensive hearings last April 
2. Further time elapsed before the com- 
mittee took action on S. 749, but this 
hiatus did not result from a lack of be- 
lief in the measure; rather, it stemmed 
from the fact that the committee was de- 
termined to see all the foreign assistance 
proposals made by the President in one 
context. On October 5, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations acted by a rollcall vote 
of 13 to 2 to report this bill favorably to 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I do not believe it is 
necessary to repeat the information 
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contained in the hearing record and in 
the committee report, but I would like 
to point to a few features of the bill. 
In the first place these special resources, 
or soft loan funds, would be tied to pur- 
chases of U.S. goods and services. Sec- 
ond, loans made from these funds would 
be repayable in dollars, and not in lo- 
cal currencies. Third, the U.S. contribu- 
tion, if approved, would represent a 
minority of the funds made available 
for the consolidated special funds of the 
Bank and would not exceed the size of 
the largest single other contributor to 
such funds—that is, the contribution of 
Japan. Finally, a number of concrete 
provisions are spelled out in the bill 
concerning the use which would be 
made of these anticipated contribu- 
tions. 

While I do not believe that a great 
deal more need be said about the pur- 
poses of concessionary lending by the 
Asian Development Bank, there is one 
point which should be clarified for the 
information of my colleagues. It has 
been said that, at the time of the Bank’s 
creation in 1966, it was not anticipated 
that there would be any sizable soft loan 
window in the Bank. The fact of the 
matter is that the articles of agreement 
establishing the Bank made two con- 
crete provisions allowing for loans on 
fiexible terms: first, it was clearly stated 
that up to 10 percent of the available 
resources for ordinary operations could 
be employed for concessionary lending— 
and this provision has indeed been in- 
voked—second, the Bank was authorized 
to receive from its members any con- 
tributions they might wish to volunteer 
for lending on concessional terms. 

As noted above, and as set forth on 
page 5 of the committee report, nine 
developed member countries of the Bank 
have contributed or pledged almost 
$175 million to the Bank’s special 
funds—not counting roughly $7 mil- 
lion made available for technical assist- 
ance projects. During the last 4 years 
or so there has been growing bewilder- 
ment and disappointment on the part of 
our Asian friends, as well as the non- 
regional members of the Bank, regard- 
ing the failure of the United States to 
participate in this joint multilateral ef- 
fort to help with the economic and so- 
cial development of Asia. 

Mr. President, I believe that it is ex- 
tremely important that the United 
States join in the work of the Asian Bank 
in extending loans on concessionary 
terms. My reasons for saying this are 
best stated by quoting from the Foreign 
Relations Committee report on the bill 
which was approved a year ago last 
September: 

First, this country has talked a great deal 
about the need for reconstruction and eco- 
nomic growth in southeast Asia following the 
ending of the Indochina war, and the need 
for a reliable multinational mechanism 
through which to make American assistance 
available; the Asian Bank is the obvious 
candidate for that role. Secondly, if the 
United States continues to withdraw its 
forces from Southeast Asia, and adopts a 
lower profile under the ‘Nixon Doctrine’, it 
probably will increasingly encounter demands 
for reassurance among friendly Asian coun- 


tries that they are not being left on their 
own by this country economically and po- 
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litically as well as militarily. Action through 
a multinational instrument such as the ADB 
again may be the best answer to that un- 
certainty. 


Mr. President, I submit that action on 
this proposal is long overdue and I hope 
that my colleagues will agree that we 
should give overwhelming approval to 
S. 749 without further delay. 

Mr. President, that concludes my 
remarks. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
that the several technical Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee amendments to S. 749 
be agreed to en bloc and that the bill as 
amended be considered as original text. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GAM- 
BRELL). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


HEALTE. AND SAFETY OF COAL 
MINERS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, recently, I received an invitation 
to meet with the Black Lung Association 
of Charleston, W. Va., to discuss prob- 
lems in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the black lung program. Since 
some of the press reports concerning 
that meeting were incomplete, and be- 
cause of my long standing interest in 
the black lung program and in all other 
programs concerned with improving 
mine health and safety, I shall summa- 
rize my recent meeting with this associa- 
tion, the events preceding the meeting, 
and I shall present a few examples which 
will show what my efforts have been to 
improve mine health and safety and to 
provide black lung benefits to those who 
have been affected by this terrible 
disease. 

On May 10, 1971, I received a letter 
dated May 5, 1971, from the Black Lung 
Association of Charleston, W. Va., stat- 
ing that they were displeased in the 
way the Social Security Administration 
was processing black lung claims. In 
this letter, signed by Mr. Arnold Miller, 
president of the Black Lung Association, 
I was informed that several hundred 
members of the Black Lung Association 
were coming to Washington on June 7, 
1971, and that they wanted to meet with 
me to discuss the black lung program, 
how it was being administered, and ways 
in which they thought the program could 
be improved. I ask unanimous consent 
that the May 5 letter referred to above, 
and an attachment thereto, be included 
in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and attachment were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BLACK LUNG ASSOCIATION, 
May 5, 1971. 
Senator ROBERT O. BYRD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR Byrp: The Black Lung As- 


sociation is an organization of working, dis- 
. abled and retired coal miners and their fam- 
ilies. Our purpose is to make coal mining a 
safer and healthier job, and to make sure men 
disabled in the mines are adequately cared 
for. We have over 5,000 members in 4 states. 
We organized in 1969, and in that year 
pushed a Black Lung Bill through the West 
Virginia legislature. We also lobbied for the 
Federal Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969, 
especially the Black Lung section, 
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Senator Byrd, we are very disappointed in 
the way the Social Security Administration is 
handling this program. On a local office 
level, they are giving applicants poor treat- 
ment—not advising them of their rights, not 
collecting all medical evidence, etc. On a 
national level, they have established regula- 
tions and administrative procedures that 
violate Congressional intent and cause thou- 
sands of deserving applicants to be denied. 
We enclose our specific complaints against 
Social Security on a separate sheet. 

Several hundred members of the Black 
Lung Association will be coming to Wash- 
ington on June 7th to register their com- 
plaints against the way the Federal Black 
Lung program is being run. Since you are 
our Senator, we would like very much to be 
able to meet with you so that we can tell you 
how we think the program must be improved. 
We realize that you are very busy, but this is 
a matter of life and death to many of us. 
Please give us a chance to be heard. 

Yours, 
ARNOLD MILLER, 
President. 


DEMANDS ON NATIONAL SOCIAL SECURITY AD- 
MINISTRATION 


(Mailing Address: Box 502, 1222 Washington 
St. E., Charleston, W.Va. 25301) 

(1) All eligible miners and widows have a 
right to complete and impartial examina- 
tions. 

(2) We want properly equipped clinics, 
such as the one in Beckley, W. Va., estab- 
lished throughout the coal fields. 

(3) We want the use of x-ray evidence 
stopped. This is not in the law and must be 
removed. 

(4) We demand proper assistance in filing 
and processing claims. 

(5) We want widows claims decided on 
more liberal evidence. 

(6) We want the dollar for dollar offset 
between Compensation and Black Lung ben- 
efits stopped. 


DEMANDS ON LOCAL OFFICES 


(1) We demand that Social Security treat 
us like people, not like dogs. 

(2) We demand that Social Security tell us 
exactly why we are turned down, and state 
what amount of Black Lung we have in the 
denial letter. 

(3) We demand our right to see our com- 
plete files and to get copies whenever we 
want. 

(4) We demand to be examined by Doctors 
that know what Black Lung is, Doctors of 
our choice, such as Dr. Buff and Dr. Ras- 
mussen, 

(5) We demand that Social Security pay 
for all additional medical evidence needed 
to prove we have Black Lung. 

(6) We demand that Social Security admit 
that a disabled miner that can not work in 
the mines is totally disabled and must be 
paid. 

(T) We demand that Social Security col- 
lect all of a miners evidence, not half of it. 

(8) We demand first come first seryed 
treatment. People that signed up last year 
must be served now, before people that sign 
up this year. 

(9) We demand that Social Security pay 
us now. Don’t wait until Black Lung Kills us. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Upon re- 
ceipt of this letter, on May 10, 1971, I im- 
mediately tried to reach the Black Lung 
Association’s representatives by tele- 
phone, but neither the association, nor 
its president, Mr. Arnold Miller had a 
telephone listing in Charleston. 

On May 14, 1971, not having been able 
to reach the association or Mr. Miller by 
telephone, I sent Mr. Miller the following 
telegram: 
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May 14, 1971. 
Mr, ARNOLD MILLER, 
President, Black Lung Association, 
Charleston, W. Va.: 

Reurlet have tried unsuccessfully to reach 
you by telephone. Shall be pleased to meet 
with representative group from your organi- 
zation. Would appreciate your supplying me 
with your telephone number so that details 
can be discussed with you. 

Rosert C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senator. 


On May 18, 1971, not having heard a 
response to my telegram of May 14, 1971, 
I sent the following letter to Mr. Ar- 
nold Miller, president of the Black Lung 
Association: 

May 18, 1971. 
Mr. ARNOLD MILLER, 
President, Black Lung Association, 
Charleston, W. Vä. 

Dear Mr. Miter: Upon receiving your 
letter of May 5, I attempted to reach you by 
telephone. However, the Black Lung Associ- 
ation apparently does not have a telephone 
listing, and I was unable to locate a listing 
in your name. Accordingly, I sent you a tele- 
gram, copy attached, asking for a telephone 
contact so that arrangements for the meet- 
ing on June 7 could be reviewed with you. 
To date, I have not heard from you. 

Noting that the purpose of the meeting 
is to discuss your dissatisfaction with the 
manner in which black lung claims are 
processed by the Social Security Administra- 
tion, I plan to have a representative of that 
agency attend the meeting. In order to do 
this, however, I will need to know more about 
your plans, such as the hour at which you 
expect to arrive in Washington, D.C. 

If you will supply me with your telephone 
number or the number of another member 
of your organization with whom the meet- 
ing might be discussed, my office will be in 
touch promptly. Should you wish to call my 
office, my telephone number is Area Code 
202, 225-3954. 

May I suggest that a small group of per- 
haps ten persons who could speak for your 
membership would lend itself to a better 
and more beneficial meeting than would a 
group of the size mentioned in your corre- 
spondence. 

I shall look forward to hearing from you 
further. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senator. 


On May 21, 1971, a news story from 
the Bluefield Telegraph was sent to my 
office which contained a notice of the 
trip to Washington to discuss the admin- 
istration of the black lung program. This 
story contained a telephone number to 
call for those persons interested in par- 
ticipating in the Washington trip. I 
ask unanimous consent that this news 
report be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news 
report was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

One HUNDRED AREA MINERS PLAN To JOIN 
“Lune” MARCH 

Approximately 100 coal miners from Mer- 
cer, McDowell and Tazewell counties will 
participate in the Black Lung Association’s 


march on Washington, D.C., June 6, to de- 
mand changes in the existing Social Security 


program. 

Association spokesmen said that the 
miners will travel to Washington on Sun- 
day, June 6 with appointments with con- 
gressmen “and other high officials” being 
set for Monday and Tuesday, Free housing 
will be provided for the marchers during 
their stay in Washington, the spokesmen 
added. 
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The Black Lung group is making the fol- 
lowing demands: 

—That all eligible miners and widows 
have a right to complete an impartial exam- 
ination, 

—That properly equipped Black Lung 
clinics, such as the one in Beckley, be estab- 
lished throughout the coalfields. 

—That X-ray evidence not be permitted 
in Black Lung cases. 

—That proper assistance be provided in 
the filing and the processing of claims. 

—That Widow's claims to be decided on 
“more liberal evidence”. 

Miners wishing to join the delegation to 
Washington are to call the main office of 
the Association. 304-342-3411, 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Inasmuch 
as I still had not heard any response from 
my previous communications with this 
organization, I instructed a member of 
my staff to call the telephone number 
listed in the newspaper in an attempt to 
locate Mr. Miller, in order that I could 
facilitate arrangements for the Wash- 
ington meeting. My staff member did 
reach Mr. Tom Rodenburgh, who said 
Mr. Miller was not available and was “on 
the road” frequently and hard to reach, 
He did, however, provide a home number 
for Mr. Miller. My staff tried several 
times to reach Mr. Miller, but was un- 
successful until May 25, 1971. 

On May 25, 1971, a member of my 
staff talked with Mr. Miller on the tele- 
phone. After receiving a full report of 
that conversation, I sent the following 
letter to Mr. Miller: 


Mr. ARNOLD MILLER, 
President, Black Lung Association, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Dear Mr. MILLER: My secretary has given 
me a full report on her telephone conversa- 
tion with you earlier today. 

I understand that you will have a com- 
mittee of five or six persons, selected from 
your membership, that will attend the meet- 
ing, which I have scheduled for 11:00 a.m., 
on Monday, June 7, in my office in the Capi- 
tol, Suite S-148. 

As you were informed, I have asked officials 
of the Social Security Administration to be 
present for the meeting so that the repre- 
sentatives of your Association may have an 
opportunity to discuss with these SSA officials 
your dissatisfaction with the processing of 
applications for black lung benefits. 

It is always my desire to be of assistance, 
and I have been pleased to arrange this 
meeting for you. I shall look forward to see- 
ing you on June 7. 

With kind wishes, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senator. 


On June 7, 1971, at 11 a.m., instead of 
a committee of five or six persons, a 
group of approximately 40 persons ar- 
rived in my Capitol office. Regrettably, I 
was detained on the Senate floor by my 
whip duties and the group had to wait 
approximately 40 minutes. When I ar- 
rived, I explained that my office was too 
small to meet with such a large group, 
nevertheless I would be glad to meet with 
all of them, but it would have to be in 
groups of 10 or less, so as to accommodate 
them in my office. The group leaders in- 
formed me that they would be willing to 
meet in the smaller groups. I met with 
the first group of 10 persons, and at this 
meeting I had present two representa- 
tives from the Social Security Adminis- 


May 25, 1971. 
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tration to answer questions and provide 
any requested information. This meeting 
lasted approximately 90 minutes. When 
it concluded, I was ready to start meet- 
ing with the second group, but I found 
that the remainder of the group had be- 
come tired and left my office. 

On June 8, 1971, the Washington Post 
carried a story concerning the meeting, 
and other activities of this group. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Coat Miners LOBBY FOR Brack LUNG AID 
(By Hank Burchard) 


Several hundred coal miners and miners’ 
widows from four states roamed the corri- 
dors of Congress and executive offices yester- 
day demanding “justice for those who mine 
America’s coal.” 

They got tired, they got hungry, they got 
lost from time to time in the labyrinths of 
government. They get some stalling and some 
fancy words, but they also got respectful 
hearings from powerful men who promised 
action. 

The amateur and apparently effective mass 
lobbying sweep of Washington was organized, 
loosely, by the Black Lung Association, which 
is centered in West Virginia but also drew 
delegations from Virginia, Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania. 

Wherever they were from, their complaints 
had a common ring. They told of miners 
forced to work in unsafe and unhealthy 
mines until they are killed, crippled or fall 
victim to black lung (pneumoconiosis, an in- 
curable lung disease caused by inhaling coal 
dust). Then, they said, the miner, or his 
widow and orphans, are systematically denied 
the benefits to which they are entitled by 
law. 

One delegation of 30 persons led by Chris- 
tine Warwick of Red Star, W. Va., went first 
to the office of Rep. Ken Hechler (D-W. Va.), 
regarded by the association as a great and 
good friend of the miners. 

Describing a nightmare of bureaucracy 
“that would set anybody's head spinning,” 
Mrs. Warwick said “We're told they (federal 
compensation checks for black lung victims) 
are paid by computer, and that the computer 
pays some and just throws out others, is that 
right?” 

“It's handled by something that doesn’t 
have a heart, all right,” Hechler said. 

He said President Nixon “made it clear 
when he signed the Coal Mine Health and 
Safety Act of 1969 that he didn’t like the 
black lung compensation and that it was 
only a temporary thing. 

Much cheered by Hechler’s warm reception, 
the group trudged from the Cannon House 
Office Building to the Capitol to see Sen. 
Robert C. Byrd (D-W. Va.), whom most of 
them did not believe to be their friends. 

Sen. Byrd was detained on the floor by his 
duties as majority whip and so was 40 min- 
utes late. Meanwhile, has staff told the group 
they would have to select 10 of their number 
for the meeting, since they had only asked for 
an appointment for a half-dozen people and 
his office is small. 

The group took that personally too, and 
the atmosphere was chilly. 

But when they emerged from the senator's 
office 90 minutes later, they showed the effects 
of the personality that has won Sen. Byrd re- 
peated thumping majorities in West Virginia. 

“MUCH ENCOURAGED” 

“He was very wonderful,” said Evelyn Full- 
er, of Oak Hill, W. Va. “I’m 100 per cent sat- 
isfied and very much encouraged,” said Mur- 
ry Evans of Logan, W. Va. 

Sen. Byrd had brought to the meeting 
Hugh Johnson, assistant to the commissioner 
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of the Social Security Administration and 
Bernard Popick, director of the SSA's bureau 
of disability insurance, which issues the black 
lung disability checks. 

They sat in, a staffer said—the press was 
barred—and explained the law. They also 
wrote down the names and complaints of 
those present, promising to check their situa- 
tions. 

Later, when the lobbyists held a press con- 
ference, Sen. Byrd took some lumps from 
Paul Davis, of New Town, W. Va., whose re- 
port on the meeting was that “Sen. Byrd 
didn't commit himself in any way.” 

Sen. Jennings Randolph (D-W. Va.) was 
down home making a speech, but his staffers 
told the miners the senator is “firmly behind" 
amendments to tighten safety requirements 
in the law and to loosen the criteria for dis- 
ability payments. 


ONLY FOR WIDOWS 


Not only is it often difficult to satisfy the 
government a man is disabled by, or died 
from, black lung, but the law provides no 
compensation for dependents other than his 
widow. 

In Mingo County, W. Va., Randolph's staff- 
ers were told, there are two children whose 
father was certified to have died from black 
lung. The children, aged 10 and 13, receive no 
compensation because his widow has aban- 
doned them. 

The government reported yesterday that 
201,000 claims have been approved and 130,- 
000 denied. Benefits so far haye amounted 
to $684 million. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I also 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp two additional newspaper 
articles from West Virginia, both dated 
June 8, 1971. The first is from the Raleigh 
Register and the second is from the Blue- 
field Daily Telegraph. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Raleigh Register, June 8, 1971] 
SENATOR BYRD, Tricra’s CAKE PROVE UN- 

POPULAR: COAL MINERS TOLD CONGRESS 

LIKELY To Pass LEGISLATION LIBERALIZING 

BLACK LUNG BENEFITS 

WASHINGTON.—The nation’s coal miners 
have been told Congress probably will pass 
legislation to liberalize black lung benefits. 

The optimistic prediction was made Mon- 
day by a leading House Democrat when about 
200 disabled coal miners and widows, most 
of them from Kentucky, West Virginia and 
Virginia, lobbied for the legislation on Capi- 
tol Hill, The miners and widows met with 
members of Congress and Nixon administra- 
tion officials. 

Rep. Carl Perkins, D-Ky., chairman of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, told 
one of the groups of about 25 persons he 
expects his labor subcommittee to approve 
a set of amendments to the Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act on Tuesday. 

Perkins also predicted swift approval by the 
full committee, then both chambers of Con- 
gress. “I don’t see a reason in the world the 
President of the United States shouldn't sign 
the bills,” Perkins added. s 

At a late afternoon press conference, the 
possibility of wildcat strikes this summer if 
the amendments are not enacted was evi- 
dent. 

One placard read: “It just may be a long 
and dark summer. Do you get the idea?” 

John Mendez of Chapmanville, W. Va., 
chief spokesman at the press conference, also 
noted: “Unless these amendments are ac- 
cepted ... there is a great possibility that 
there might be some kind of work stop- 
page.” 

Perkins’ amendments include extending 
the program through June 30, 1973; liberal- 
izing the disability claim policy to eliminate 
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the reliance on X-rays; and clarify the term 
“total disability.” 

Rep. Ken Hechler, D-W. Va., the most out- 
spoken coal mine health and safety advocate 
in Congress, applauded the presence of the 
group in Washington. “Coal miners and wid- 
ows are no longer going to sit back and ac- 
cept second class living,” Hechler said. 

Some of the miners were dissatisfied at the 
administration's reception to their efforts. 
Walter Franklin, a disabled miner from Elk- 
horn City, Ky., said, “We got a run-around.” 

In the gathering throughout the day, the 
miners and widows complained about the 
fact they can get only 80 per cent of their 
former average wage in combined Social 
Security and black lung benefits. 

One senator who has a bill in to elimi- 
nate that 80 per cent ceiling, Senate Majority 
Whip Robert C. Byrd, D-W. Va., was the ob- 
ject of some stern remarks after confusion 
surrounded a meeting between him and a 
large West Virginia delegation. 

Byrd's office had expected only 5 or 6 per- 
sons at the meeting, but 40 showed up at 
his whip’s office. When Byrd arrived 40 min- 
utes late for the appointment, he would 
allow only 10 in the meeting at any one time 
and closed the session to the press unlike 
most of the other lawmakers’ meetings. 

Although Byrd said he would meet with 
the others later, they left to meet another 
appointment with staff of Sen. Jennings 
Randolph, D-W. Va, 

“I don’t see why we can’t get a conference 
room to accommodate the large delegation,” 
said Kelly Buchanan of Matewan, W. Va. 
“There’s nothing fair about it,” added Mrs. 
Henry Watkin of Fayetteville, W. Va. 

Later, when all the groups gathered for 
the press conference, some animosity toward 
Byrd was still evident. 

“He didn’t commit himself anyway,” said 
Paul Davis of Mingo County, W. Va., “he 
didn’t give us nothing.” 

While the press conference nearing, a So- 
cial Security Administration aide busily 
passed out a barrage of literature to news- 
men dealing with the black lung (pneumo- 
coniosis) program. 

Among SSA statistics, it showed that al- 
most $300 million in benefits have already 
been paid out on 125,000 claims accepted to 
date. Another 130,000 claims have been re- 
jected. 

One miner, Hobart Grills of Evarts, Ky. 
compared the black lung situation with 
Tricia Nixon's controversial wedding cake. 
“That would pay a lot of black lung bene- 
fits,” he said. 


[From the Bluefield Daily Telegraph, 
June 8, 1971] 


Byrp Hır sy “LUNG” LOBBYISTS 


WasHIncton.—Sen. Robert Byrd, D-W. Va., 
was criticized Monday by coal miners lobby- 
ing for increased medical benefits and safer 
working conditions, 

“He didn’t commit himself anyway what- 
soever,” said Paul Davis of Mingo County, 
W. Va., a member of the Black Lung Asso- 
ciation. “He didn't give us nothing.” 

Byrd was the only member of the West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania congressional delegations who was crit- 
icized by the group. 

The Black Lung Association sponsored the 
trip to Washington for miners and miners’ 
widows to press their claims for black-lung 
benefits and tighter enforcement of mine 
safety regulations. 

Black Lung is a disease caused by inhal- 
ing coal dust. Its medical name is pneu- 
moconiosis. 

Arnold Miller, president of the Black Lung 
Association, said the “association is calling 
for more assistance from the Social Security 
Administration in the black-lung compensa- 
tion claims procedure for properly equipped 
medical clinics in the coal states.” 
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The miners described their reception by 
officials in Washington at a news conference 
where signs were displayed reading: “We 
want that which is ours. Nothing more. But 
we want it now.” 

Robert Grills, a miner from Harlan County, 
Ky., said the 1969 Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act is “full of loop-holes and 
everything.” 

In asserting that many miners who con- 
tracted black lung are denied benefits, he 
said that when the President or Congress is 
voted a pay raise there are no legal loop- 
holes to deny them additional funds. 

Miller said earlier, “We are tired of all the 
stalling and red tape on our claims and tired 
of the denials that are given without reason 
by the Social Security Administration. 

“The Black Lung Association is calling for 
more assistance from the Social Security Ad- 
ministration in the Black Lung compensa- 
tion claims procedure, for properly equipped 
medical clinics in the coal states.” 

An aide to Sen. Byrd complained Monday 
night that members of the protest group had 
misrepresented to the press Byrd's reception 
of members of the group at the senator's 
office earlier in the day. 

The aide said Byrd had originally received 
a letter requesting an audience for five asso- 
ciation members, but 40 showed up in his of- 
fice Monday. 

Byrd agreed to hear them 10 at a time, the 
aide said, but the first group of 10 took an 
hour and one half alone and others left, 
tired of waiting. 

Later, the aide said, those who left told 
newsmen at a press conference Byrd had 
refused to talk with them. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Subse- 
quently, Mr. President, I received a let- 
ter dated June 10, 1971, from Mr. C. P. 
McDorman, of Charleston, W. Va. Since 
Mr. McDorman’s letter accurately re- 
flects the events connected with this 
meeting, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

June 10, 1971. 

Senator RosertT BYRD: I was with the 
black lung group which came to your office 
on the 7th of this month, and I, along with 
most of the others that were there, think 
that you were treated unfairly in the press 
conference which followed. I thought you 
were very cordial and sympathetic with the 
problems that were reasonable. Also I know 
that there were some things that were talked 
on that you had no control over. We cor- 
rected part of it at the press conference and 
when I left Logan yesterday, they were hav- 
ing a meeting and were going to have a press 
release to clarify the other part. Why some- 
one chose to say the things they did is a 
mystery to me. 

Although I don’t agree with you on every 
thing, and surface mining is one of them, I 
don't like to see anyone wrongly accused. So 
please accept my apology and I will do what 
I can to correct this mistake. 

Yours very truly, 
C. P. MCDORMAN. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, 
President, I also received a letter dated 
June 11, 1971, from Mrs. Christine War- 
wick, who acted as chairman and spokes- 
man for the group representing the West 
Virginia Black Lung Association. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rec- 
orp at this point in my remarks the let- 
ter from Mrs. Warwick addressed to me, 
together with a copy of a letter written 
by Mrs. Warwick on June 11, 1971, and 
addressed to the editor of the Washing- 
ton Post. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be inserted in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


JUNE 16, 1971. 
ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR: I am very sorry about the 
news article published in the newspapers, 
concerning our Black Lung lobby in Wash- 
ington, June 8, 1971. I as spokesman for the 
group that talked with you, gave out none 
of this. I am sending a letter to the Wash- 
ington Post as I mail this. A copy is enclosed. 
The things, I talked about in your office, was 
strictly from my heart. There was not one 
thing rehearsed. I only found out I was to 
be the leader and spokesman, as I was leaving 
our place of housing, that morning. I’m sorry 
they didn’t ask me to meet the press, espe- 
cially after I'd done my best for the group 
all day. After all, when we ladies of my 
Church, left for Washington, we took God 
with us, to guide us. We prayed that he 
would help us, do or say something to help 
others, and not hurt anyone. So many of the 
group, say they would of waited, if they had 
any idea they could of talked with you. So, 
again I'll say I'm sorry, I am to appear on 
T.V. Channel 4, June 18, 10:30 P.M. I will 
also be on Friends and Neighbors, July 8, 
11 A.M. I will certainly tell true facts of our 
meetings then. If more people had God in 
their lives, they would be more understand- 
ing, and have more faith and patience. Seems 
some of our group were lacking these. Wish 
you, your family, your aides, the best of 
everything. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. CHRISTINE WARWICK. 


Rep Star, W. VA., 
June 11, 1971. 
EDITOR, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Your article regarding the 
Black Lung lobby, appearing In the June 8, 
1971 issue made a statement regarding Sen- 
ator Robert Byrd which I feel should be re- 
tracted, The article indicated that the miners 
and miners widows did not feel that Senator 
Byrd was their friend. This may have been 
the opinion of one disgruntled person, but 
certainly did not represent the consensus of 
the group. Senator Byrd is our friend! 

To further explain—I was chairman and 
spokesman for the team that talked with 
him. We were unaware that Arnold Miller, 
President of the W. Va. Black Lung Assn., 
had made an appointment for a delegation 
of six persons, as a result, we started to 
Senator Byrd’s office with a group of twelve. 
More joined the group along the way until 
there were about 40 persons by the time we 
arrived at his office. We were informed by 
the Senator’s secretary that the office had 
expected only six representatives, and the 
conference room reserved for the meeting 
could only accommodate that number com- 
fortably. When the Senator arrived, I was 
told that I should pick a delegation of twelve 
and that the others could wait or were free 
to visit the Senate until the conference was 
over. After our conference, Senator Byrd ex- 
cused the rest of our group and asked me to 
bring the rest of his West Virginia friends 
in so that he might talk with them. I dis- 
covered that by that time they had gone to 
other meetings, and a least one of the group 
took his “ruffled feathers” with him. We did 
not go to Washington with a chip on our 
shoulder, we went to be heard and we were 
heard. 

I did not participate in the press confer- 
ence (nor was I asked to), but as spokesman 
for the group that talked with Senator Byrd, 
my story would have been quite different 
than that apparently reported by Paul Davis. 

I believe we have done a grave injustice to 
Senator Byrd and our fellow-man; further, 
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it is my duty as a Christian to see that this 
unfortunate misunderstanding is corrected, 
Sincerely, 
Mrs, CHRISTINE WARWICK, 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I haye supported legislation to 
improve coal mine health and safety. 
I want to cite a few examples, which will 
show my interest concerning this vital is- 
sue. 

On February 28, 1969, in a speech on 
the Senate floor, I called attention to the 
recent mining disaster at Farmington, 
W. Va., and urged prompt action on 
needed legislation, and all necessary 
funds to develop equipment and meth- 
ods to make coal mining safer and 
healthier. I ask unanimous consent that 
excerpts from this speech be included 
in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Feb. 28, 1969] 


CoaL MINE HEALTH AND SAFETY 


Mr. Byrd of West Virginia. Mr. President, 
the tragic coal mine explosion that occurred 
last November near Farmington, W. Va., has 
made it certain that this session of the Con- 
gress will consider several new proposals for 
coal mine health and safety legislation. The 
scale of the Farmington disaster, which 
claimed the lives of 78 miners, inevitably has 
raised many questions concerning the ade- 
quacy of the present Federal Coal Mine Safe- 
ty Act. 

I am certain that all of us here in the Sèn- 
ate will want to consider carefully any rea- 
sonable proposal for more effective health and 
safety laws. Hearings on the legislative pro- 
posals now being submitted will enable us 
to reach objective conclusions concerning 
any changes that should be made in the 
existing act. 

My purpose today, however, is to urge all 
of my fellow Senators to consider every pos- 
sible way in which our coal mines can be 
made safer and more healthful for the men 
who work in them. New and stronger laws, 
however, necessary and effective they may be, 
provide us only with a means of coping with 
hazards, I contend that the time has come for 
us to do more than cope with menaces that 
can wipe out 78 lives in a single, horrible ac- 
cident. We can, and must, eliminate these 
hazards. 

> > . . . 

The ultimate and lasting solution to this 
problem lies in the development of a coal 
mining technology that is intrinsically safe— 
a technology that has provisions for the 
health and safety of coal miners built in, 
rather than added on. 

There may well be some astonishment at 
this proposal. The idea that “coal mines are 
inherently dangerous” has been repeated 
often following and prior to the Farming- 
ton disaster. Yet, I am conyinced that we 
mine coal in ways that are often needless- 
ly dangerous, and that coal mine hazards 
can be traced in large part directly to the 
methods by which coal is mined. 

For example, consider the continuous min- 
ing machine. This impressive device may be 
up to 38 feet long, and capable of tearing coal 
from a solid seam at rates in excess of 8 
tons a minute. Its efficiency is in no small 
measure responsible for the remarkable pro- 
ductivity of the American miner, and many 
view it as an outstanding example of ad- 
vanced technology. As it has increased pro- 
ductivity, however, the continuous mining 
machine has also aggravated some of the 
most serious health and safety problems 
known to coal mining. 

Because it cuts through coal so rapidly 
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this machine makes possible the liberation of 
a methane gas at a high rate, thereby in- 
creasing the danger of explosions. Because 
it breaks the coal into such fine particles, it 
creates more dust, generating an added ex- 
plosion hazard as well as a threat to the 
miners’ health. Finally, its speed of advance 
can outstrip the adequacy of methods pre- 
sently used to support the roof it exposes 
and to haul the coal that it mines. 

Our traditional response to such problems 
has been to accept them as inevitable, add- 
ing safety options to control the hazards 
whenever possible. Experience has shown us 
that this approach just does not work. In 
fact, it has even introduced new hazards 
while in the very process of minimizing old 
ones. For instance, the accepted way of cop- 
ing with the explosive methane liberated 
by continuous mining machines is to dilute 
it from the mine with a rapidly moving cur- 
rent of ventilating air. But the moving air 
current stirs up and distributes coal dust, ac- 
tually intensifying the dust-related hazards 
of explosion and lung disease, such as black 
lung. 

. > > . . 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. On March 
26, 1969, I appeared before the Labor 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare to urge en- 
actment of new mine health and safety 
laws, and particularly, to call attention 
to the terrible disease—pneumonicosis— 
and to request that Federal legislation 
be enacted to extend benefits to miners 
who had contracted this pulmonary dis- 
ease and who would have been excluded 
from coverage under State laws. I ask 
unanimous consent that excerpts from 
that statement be incorporated in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Excerpt from Part 2, Senate Hearings on 
Coal Mine Health and Safety before Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Pp. 
815-825. 91st Congress, first session]. 

Coal MINE HEALTH AND SAFETY 
(Wednesday, March 26, 1969) 
U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:35 a.m., pur- 
suant to recess, in room 4232, New Senate 
Office Building, Senator Harrison A. Williams, 
Jr. (chairman of the subcommittee) presid- 
ing. 

Present: Senators Williams, Randolph, 
Bellmon, and Schweiker. 

Committee staff members present: Robert 
O. Harris, staff director; Frederick R. Black- 
well, counsel to the subcommittee; and Eu- 
gene Mittelman, minority counsel. 

Senator Witt1aMs. We reconvene our sub- 
committee hearing on the coal miners health 
and safety legislation. This is our 8th day 
of hearing on this measure and to begin our 
deliberations this morning we are honored 
to have Senator Robert C. Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia as our opening witness this morning. 
STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT C. BYRD, A U.S. 

SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA 

> . s > . 


I do wish to propose, Mr, Chairman, that a 
Federal law be enacted to provide compensa- 
tion to disabled coal miners suffering from 
“black lung” who are not covered by State 
laws. 

This may or may not be a legislative matter 
over which your particular subcommittee 
would have jurisdiction, but I believe 
that here is a legislative gap which 
should be bridged, and it seems to me the 
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only way to do it is through the enactment 
of Federal legislation. 

If you will indulge me for a few additional 
minutes, I shall outline the general idea of 
what I have in mind. 

For example, the West Virginia Legisla- 
ture recently enacted a new compensation 
law covering pneumoconiosis, but I am ad- 
vised that some of the “black lung” sufferers 
may not benefit from it because such work- 
men’s compensation legislation cannot be 
retroactive. 

So, unless a Federal law is enacted to in- 
clude those who may have retired before the 
new State law goes into effect, or for whom 
the statute of limitations may have expired, 
I am told that some of these people may not 
have recourse to compensation. 

Therefore, I propose that legislation be en- 
acted to authorize compensation in such 
cases on a Federal/State matching basis. 

Such legislation would only affect those 
miners disabled from pulmonary diseases 
contracted through exposure to coal dust and 
silica, and so forth, and who are not covered 
by State laws. 

Such a law could run for, say a 20-year 
period, with the Federal Government provid- 
ing 100 percent of the compensation and ad- 
ministrative costs the first year, with a pro- 
vision for decreasing each of these categories 
by 5 percent annually. 

This would take care of most of the miners 
who have been forced to retire already, and 
would gradually shift the burden to the 
States. 

However, by the end of the 20-year period, 
I think one could properly assume that there 
would not be much of a burden remaining 
outside a State’s normal workmen's compen- 
sation fund caseload. 

The benefits could be $25 per week—which 
would be lower than the benefits to which 
such miners would be entitled under the 
compensation laws of any State, but this 
amount would at least provide an income of 
from $100 to perhaps $115 per month. 

This would prevent some of the families 
from having to depend on public welfare, and 
it would also encourage miners to act before 
@ State's statute of limitations expires rather 
than take the chance of receiving benefits 
under the Federal/State program at a level 
lower than those provided in a State’s work- 
men’s compensation program. 

As the Federal contribution decreased, the 
State's contribution would increase under the 

rogram I propose. 

X Such ease could leave the definition 
of pneumoconiosis to the respective State 
laws, and the operation of such Federal law 
would be based on an agreement between 
the Secretary of Labor and any State for the 
purpose of assisting such State in providing 
compensation to individuals who, as a result 
of their employment in the mining industry, 
are suffering from pneumoconiosis, who are 
disabled, and who are not entitled to receive 
compensation under any State workmen’s 
compensation law. 

The State agency administering the com- 
pensation law of a State would be responsible 
for all payments of compensation made pur- 
suant to the Federal/State agreement. 

* s > > + 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on September 30, 1969, when the 
coal mine health and safety legislation 
was being considered on the Senate floor, 
I stated at that time: 

I consider it a necessity to provide dis- 
ability benefits to miners suffering from 
pulmonary diseases, 


I ask unanimous consent that an ex- 
cerpt from that debate be included in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 
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EXCERPT FROM THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD OF 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1969, FoLLows 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. 


Mr, President, I consider it a necessity that 
we pass legislation to provide disability bene- 
fits to miners suffering from pulmonary dis- 
eases, because in so many instances the State 
statutes, not being retroactive, do not reach 
the old disabled miner who long ago has been 
forced into retirement as a result of his hav- 
ing acquired black lung, pneumoconiosis, 
silicosis, or some other pulmonary disease 
through employment in the mines. 

I feel that today we have proposed a meas- 

ure which will bridge an important gap, and 
which will bring new hope to the mining pop- 
ulation. I believe this to be a very humani- 
tarian amendment, and I feel that it is nec- 
essary that we provide a way for these old, 
disabled miners and their families to iive 
without being dependent upon welfare. In 
so many instances, they long ago exhausted 
their unemployment compensation benefits, 
and have been forced to go to the welfare of- 
fices, or go to their children and stand with 
their hats in their hands and hope for as- 
sistance from them. Here today we not only 
provide for some measure of assistance to the 
old, disabled, retired miner, but we are also 
lending some assistance to his children, who 
otherwise would have to provide help for 
their parents. I hope the Senate will vote 
unanimously for this amendment when we 
reach the time for a rollcall vote, and I hope 
that in conference the House of Representa- 
tives will accede to the position taken by this 
body. 
Again I express my very deep appreciation 
to the manager of the bill, who at all times 
has shown extreme willingness to listen, and 
to cooperate, and a very sympathetic ap- 
preciation for the problems faced by those of 
us who represent coal mining States. I again 
express appreciation, too, to the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. Prouty), and certainly to my 
senior colleague (Mr. Randolph), who has 
devoted so much of his time, energy, effort 
and expertise to the bill before us and to 
the amendment on which we are about to 
vote. My appreciation goes out to all Senators 
who have worked together, and to their staffs, 
who have contributed so much to the devis- 
ing of this amendment. I congratulate them, 
and I hope that the Senate, as I have stated, 
will soon vote, and vote unanimously, to ap- 
prove the pending amendment. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. On Feb- 
ruary 20, 1971, I introduced S. 920 to halt 
the practice of reducing or offsetting dis- 
ability benefits on account of receipt of 
workmen’s compensation. My bill would 
repeal title II of the Social Security Act 
which at the present time authorizes 
these unfair offsetting reductions, I ask 
unanimous consent that a copy of this 
bill be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 920 
A bill to repeal the provisions of title II of 
the Social Security Act which provide for 
reduction of disability benefits on account 
of receipt of workmen's compensation 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 224 of the Social Security Act is re- 
pealed. 

(b) The repeal provided by subsection (a) 
shall be effective with respect to monthly 
benefits under title II of the Social Security 
Act for months following the month in 
which this Act is enacted. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have summarized the recent 
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meeting with the Black Lung Associa- 
tion and events leading up to that meet- 
ing because I felt that some of the press 
reports were inaccurate, and in order 
that the record may be clear regarding 
my position regarding mine health and 
safety. I have had and I will continue to 
have a deep interest in improving the 
mining industry to make it a safer and 
a healthier occupation, and in seeing 
that much-deserved benefits, such as 
those under the black lung program, are 
provided to miners, their dependents, 
and widows. 

For the record, Mr. President, I also 
wish to state that in 1962, I amended the 
HEW appropriation bill by adding mon- 
eys to establish a pneumoconiosis re- 
search, study, and rehabilitation project 
in West Virginia. The research program 
in mine diseases—which was launched 
that year with the $100,000 which I was 
able to obtain for its initiation—was 
centered in Beckley. A Beckley area 
survey was conducted, leading to a study 
survey was conducted, leading to a 
study for remedies for coal miners’ chest 
ills. Scores of miners were examined 
throughout the Raleigh-Wyoming-Nich- 
olas County area. 

In 1963, I successfully amended the 
Public Health Service appropriation bill, 
my amendment adding $400,000 for ex- 
pansion and acceleration of the research 
program on chronic chest diseases among 
coal miners. 

In 1964, I restored, by amendment, $1 
million to the fiscal year 1965 appropri- 
ation bill for HEW for the planning of a 
national environmental health center. 

In January 1965, I was successful in 
securing approval, from the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, for 
the location of the health facility at 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

In July 1965, the Senate accepted my 
amendment adding $20,000 in planning 
moneys for the Morgantown health fa- 
cility, and I also added $266,000 to the 
Public Health Service appropriation for 
continuing research into miners’ pul- 
monary diseases. 

In 1966, I attached an amendment 
adding $250,000 for medical research in 
the field of pulmonary diseases among 
coal miners. 

In 1968, I offered an amendment, which 
was adopted, restoring $5.3 million for 
construction of the Morgantown health 
laboratory. 

In June 1969, I spoke at the cere- 
monies in Morgantown marking the be- 
ginning of construction of the new cen- 
ter for environmental health, which I 
had obtained for the State. 

So, Mr. President, the medical 
research program—ALFORD—presently 
being conducted in Morgantown, W. Va., 
and the $6 million laboratory which will 
be completed and dedicated in Novem- 
ber of this year, are the results of my 
efforts over a period of 10 years to secure 
much-needed appropriations to combat 
pulmonary diseases among coal miners. 

In 1969, as chairman of the Appro- 
priations Subcommittee on Deficiencies 
and Supplementals, I was able to add 
$300,000 in planning funds for a mine 
health and safety institute, to be located 
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in West Virginia. In 1970, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, acting on my 
request, approved $500,000 in additional 
funds for the institute. In 1971, I an- 
nounced that the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
would build the multimillion dollar in- 
stitute at Beckley. The institute will 
serve as an education and training cen- 
ter to expand and upgrade the health 
and safety expertise of mine manage- 
ment and mine workers, as well as that 
of Federal and State agencies respon- 
sible for health and safety. 

In August of this year, the Senate ap- 
proved my amendment adding to the 
Interior appropriation bill $1 million in 
planning funds for the new Mine Health 
and Safety Academy. The additional $1 
million should complete the planning 
work. 

Mr. President, as an orphan, I grew 
up in a coal miner’s home in southern 
West Virginia. My foster father “loaded 
coal” to use the coal miner’s language 
of that day. Having eaten from a coal 
miner’s table, having slept under a coal 
miner’s roof, and having married a 
coal miner’s daughter, I know firsthand 
the health and safety hazards which 
confront the men who, in the sweat of 
their brow, earn their bread in the dark 
bowels of the earth. I think that my ac- 
tions in the Senate—as related above— 
will adequately reflect my genuine con- 
cern for the well-being of coal miners 
and their families. The coal miners have 
always been my friends, and I shall al- 
ways be theirs. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR JAVITS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, following the remarks of the 
able Senator from Florida (Mr. CHILES), 
the able Senator from New York (Mr. 
JAVITS) be recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, after the conclusion of routine 
morning business, the Chair lay before 
me Senate the unfinished business, S. 

49. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 

objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and I assume that this will be the final 
quorum call of the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: 

There will be no further rollcall votes 
today. The Senate will convene at 10 
a.m. tomorrow, and immediately after 
the recognition of the two leaders under 
the standing order, the following Sena- 
tors will be recognized, each for not to 
exceed 15 minutes: Senators BYRD of Vir- 
ginia, RIBICOFF, KENNEDY, BYRD of West 
Virginia, ALLOTT, CHILES, and JAVITS. 

There will then be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
for not to exceed 30 minutes, with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes. 

At the conclusion of routine morning 
business, the Senate will resume its con- 
sideration of S.-749, the Asian Develop- 
ment Bank bill. Following action on that 
bill tomorrow, the Senate will take up 
the International Development Associ- 
ation bill, S. 2010, and the conference 
report on the military construction bill. 

There is a possibility that the Senate 
will also take up the conference report 
on the Economic Opportunity Act. There 
will be rollcall votes tomorrow. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 10 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I, move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 7 minutes p.m.) the Senate 


adjourned until tomorrow, October 20, 
1971, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate October 19, 1971: 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 
H. Mason Neely, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a member of the Public Service 
Commission of the District of Columbia for 
a term of 3 years expiring June 30, 1974, vice 
George A. Avery, term expired. 


U.S. DISTRICT Courts 
Earl E. O’Connor, of Kansas, to be a U.S. 
district judge for the district of Kansas, 
vice Arthur J. Stanley, Jr., retired. 


IN THE ARMY 
The following-named officer, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 


To be lieutenant general 
Maj. Gen. William Allen Knowlton, 031- 
30-1059, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 
IN THE ARMY 
The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 


under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 3305: 


ARMY PROMOTION LIST 
To be colonel 


Aaron, Jerome . 
Agee, Charles D., . 
Alberti, Donald W. 5 


Allender, Nicholas Bavaria. 


Amenson, Raymond C.E. 
Anderson, Merlin W.,BXvaveccva: 
Armstrong, Russell BUysvsnea 
Baer, Robert J.§BwSesccca 

Ball, Edmund K. Beeson. 
Ball, Harry P.EX. 
Bartley, Hugh J. ESTE. 
Benson, Thomas E. ESETA. 
Biles, Shelton B., Jr. EZETA. 
Birdsong, Eff W., Jr. EZETA. 
Bland, George E. EZETA. 
Boeger, Philip T. ESTE. 
Boettcher, Louis H. EZZ ETTE. 
Bohn, William W. EZESTEA. 
Bowman, James H.E ETA. 
Bridges, Wayne W. EZETA. 
Brown, William D.E ETE. 
Brugge, Robert O. EYSSETTE. 
Brunt, Julian GES ZETE. 
Bugh, Arthur J.E. 
Bullock, Baxter M. EZETA. 
Burner, Jean P.E ETT. 
Burns, George Re 
Cassell, John W..BWvSsoceed 
Channon, Robert Ea 
Chelenza, Nicholas ,Bwacoosegd 
Ching, Kenneth E. Y. EZET 
Citrak, Michael EVES 
Clare, George F., EZESTEA 
Coghill, William F. BAEENT. 
Collins, Clarence G. EZAZIE 
Collins, John M.E ETA. 
Conger, William E., Jr. EZET. 
Connolly, John E.BBSsecca. 
Corley, Arthur V.E ETA 
Crane, Ray T.E. 

Culin, John E. Bs7stea. 

Cutler, Cecil L., Jr. BEZET. 
Davidson, Kenneth a 
De Gil, Bernard F., Jr. Bwecooee 
de Santo, Anthony Jr ESZE. 
Dewhirst, Sam T. EZETA. 
Dexter, Donald M., Jr. EZS ZTE. 
Diaz, Victor F.EZS ZA. 
Dillon, Francis H., Jr. Eyes 
Dunham, Jack V.E ETE. 
Duquemin, Gordon J. EZANA. 
Eggert, Dalton D.EZETETTE. 
Ellison, Paul P., Jr EZS STE. 
Elvington, Carl W. EEEE. 
Emerick, James C.E. 
Emerson, Henry E.E ETA. 
Faith, John C.E. 
Farwell, Lester C.EVS ZTE. 
Fimiani, Joseph C. EZETA. 
Fitzpatrick, John R. Baier 
Fleshman, William H.E ETTA. 
Folawn, John S.EYZ ZTA. 
Foley, Francis E. EZETA. 
Frago, John A. BQysyswra. 
Fraser, James F. EZZ. 
Frech, Frederic A. EZEZ. 
Gerrity, John L.E. 
Gigliotti, Frank J.E EA. 
Gillert, Gustav J., Jr EZET. 
Grant, William D.EZZ EA. 
Greene, Charles A. EZE. 
Gresick, Bernard A. SaStcca. 
Groff, Guy, Jr.ES EA. 
Grubbs, Alfred T. EZESTEA. 
Haig, Alexander M., Jr. EZETA. 
Haldane, Robert EZES. 
Hammack, Ralph B.EZSZIE. 
Hart, Robert E. EYEE. 
Haskin, Milton L.E ETA. 
Haugen, George L. ESETA. 
Heiser, Rolland V.E AEA. 
Hill, Henry W.E ETA. 
Hoover, John E.E. 
Horne, Kibbey M.E ZEA. 
Hulse, Melvin N.E. 
Jackson, Henry T. EZEZ TTA. 
Jamison, Bruce W.EZSZTĀ. 


Johns, Leo D.E ETTE. 
Johnson, Ervin A 
Johnson, James A. Byeewseees 
Johnson, Robert E. Bars. 
Jung, Gordon eo 
Juskowiak, Joseph, 

Kelly, George P.ES. 
Kennedy, Reid W. EZETA. 
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Kies, Robert H. EZS ET 
Kinney, John C. ESETA 
Koch, Richard P.ES 
Koch, Robert J.E 
Lange, Arthur G., Jr. ESE 
Lauterbach, John W. EZZ ETE 
Lawless, Raymond B., ESETA 
Lee, Leonard S., ESSA 
Lemberes, Alexander, BEZES 
Little, Selby F., Jr. EZET 
Littlestone, Richar EVETTE 
Longino, Thomas D.. ESETA 
Lynch, Eugene M., ESETA 
Lynn, George A., ESETA 
Mallett, Charles S. EZS 
Maloney, George A., EZETA 
Marksteiner, John A. EZETA 
Mastin, John W.E EA 
Mattern, James P. EZS ETAA 
Mattox, Walter S. EVSA 
McAdoo, Richard F.. EZERA 
McCord, Robert E., EZETA 
McDaniels, John E.. ESZT 
McElhenny, John F. EZS 
McNeil, Robert J. EZETA 
McNeil, William E., ESTEVA 
Meers, Boyce R., 
Miller, John M., ESETA 
Millett, Lewis L., 
Montague, Robert M. EZZ ZTT 
Morgan, Thomas L., EZATT 
Moriarty, Daniel R., BMscecca 
Nairn, William W., E 
Nickel, Wallace E., 

O’Brien, John A.. ESRA 
Oldham, Thomas C.. EZET 
Otte, George F., Jr.. EZZ 
Overstreet, Lewis D., ESTEA 
Park, Joseph D.E EA 
Parker, Brandon L., 

Perkins, Tom J., 

Perry, Milum D., Jr., EZS 
Pollard, William F., EZETA 
Rachmeler, Louis, EZTA 
Ramundo, Bernard A. EZAT 
Rantz, John R.E ETA 


Ray, Charles G., ESETA 
Reeder, William T., ESTETI 


Rehm, Walter R. EZETA 
Reisacher, Robert W.. EZAYI 
Resendes, Daniel F., EZS ERA 
Robbins, Phillip W.. EZE 
Robinson, George R., EZETA. 
Robinson, Ralph C., EZETA 
Roemmer, Joseph, Jr. ESEA 
Rogers, Thomas E., 
Rosen, Norman R., ESETA 
Rudolph, Louis F. EZRA 
Salisbury, Norman J.E ZATA 
Samson, Jack, EZES 
Sargent, Howard L., Jr. ESSET 
Sawyer, Robert K., EZETA 
Schoen, Frank C.E 
Schuder, William J.E ATA 
Shelton, Fields E. EZEN 
Shumaker, Clarke L. EZZ 
Shuman, Billy J.E ZZA 
Simon, James E. EZZ 


Slade, Arthur R. ESTEN 
Smith, Charles R., 

Smith, Dewitt C., Jr., 

Snyder, Arthur F., HA oao 
Sprague, Elmer G., 

Steen, Jud O.E 
Steinborn, Richard ESTS 
Sullivan, John a 
Sutton, Jimmy C. [Byars 
Taylor, Frank L.,.BiSvocecs 
Thomas, Henry R., 

Thomas, Raymond P. 
Thomasset, William, EZATT 
Thorniley, Robert M., Berar 
Tilton, Williams S. ESETA 
Tobiason, Orville L., EZETA 
Toulme, Clarence V., ESETA 
Turner, Leo D., 

Tynan, James A oe 


Veaudry, Wallace F., EZZ 


Walker, John W., 
Wasco, Joseph, Jr., 
Weaver, Harold A., 


Webb, William L., Jr. EZETA 
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Whittier, Harold W. EZETA. 
Wickers, Charles A EZES. 
Wilkins, Vancourt BEVETETTE. 
Wilkinson, Duryea S. RSvseeral. 
Wilson, Charles D.,.BaiSesvcca- 
Wilson, Daniel S.E ETTA. 
Wortham, James T. EZETA. 


York, Dennis A. EZET. 
Youngblood, Kenneth EZETA. 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 
To be colonel 


Benson, John D. 
Bloxham, Earl S. 
Blunk, James B. 

Coleman, James V., 

Huffman, Cloma A. Bco] 
Malanowski, Thaddeus EYEPSTTE. 
McMinn, Thomas L., Jr. EZET. 
Meek, Charles A., ESZA. 
Murphy, John J.E EE. 
Sullivan, John J.E ZE. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be colonel 


Albrite, James a 
Allen, Samuel M. Eerens- 
Bellas, Joseph J. EZE ETTE. 
Chappell, Harold R.EZS mA. 
Eskridge, Jack EYEE. 
Gelinas, Joseph A. EZETA. 
Gore, Albert L. ESEA. 
Greenberg, Jerome H. ByaySe07a. 


Hauschild, Sr ES 
Maier, John G. . 

Mason, Roscoe E., da 
McCaleb, Foster C 

O’Shaughnessy, pawera EELSE. 
Patow, Warren E. 
Patton, Maurice G. 
Schroeder, Peter 

Svjaginstev, Jueri 


West, Glenn A. ESZE. 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be colonel 


Belser, John E 
Daniel, Roy E.,.Becsvscce 
Everhart, Robert J. 
Fehl, Merle I. 

Karlson, Fredrick A. 

Knapp, Milton J. 
Kono, Tom M. Bene 
Lewis, Sherman 

Paul, John K. 

Schwartz, Donald E. 
Sheridan, Roland C. 
Smith, Thomas zz. 


VETERINARY CORPS 
To be colonel 
Meckstroth, Leslie EZEZ. 
Moran, Guy G.E ETA. 
Pede, Elmer R.E ETA. 


Powell, John J. ESETT. 
Rosser, William W. ESATA. 
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MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be colonel 


Bailey, Robert W. EZETA. 
Bates, Roy L.,RUsvavera. 
Benner, James ER oeoo | 
Brigadier, Mort B. 
Coker, Larry W. ESETT. 
Eddinger, Clyde C. Eee 
Garza, Rene C. ESEA. 
Heady, Harold T., 
Kanaya, Jimmie EEA. 
O’Neill, William EEA 
Witt, Gustave S. EYST. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS 
To be colonel 


Busler, Lelia J. EZS. 
Cannon, Erin E. BESETE. 
Cleveland, Martha E. BEZZE. 
Dunlap, Lillian EVSA. 
Farland, Vivian BEZATE. 
Hathaway, Edythe J. Eroan. 
Hoehn, Bertha J. 
Hughes, Margaret E. 
Johnson, ee 
Kegler, Ruth A 

LeVangie, Catherine EVAT. 
Mahar, Mary E. Baveccca, 
Matlavage, Mary Mere 
McCormick, Helen L. ESETA. 
Phillips, Margaret EXSEL. 


Pliler, Vivian L. EZS. 
Reider, Bernadette Eer. 


Roberts, Lucile M. ESETA. 


Singer, Kathryn C. EZETA. 
Smith, Roberta W. EZETA. 


Weydert, Margaret E. EVETTE. 


ARMY MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 
To be colonel 

McGary, Virginia E.E ZA. 

The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 3299: 


ARMY PROMOTION LIST 
To be lieutenant colonel 
Butler, Charles L.EVS ZTA. 


Carrillo, Aronld R.E ETA. 
Dickerson, George W. ESZENA. 


Levy, Walter, ESZA. 
ARMY NURSE CORPS 
To be lieutenant colonel 
Fritz, Mildred C.EZZEA. 
ARMY PROMOTION LIST 
To be major 


Baker, Robert M. Sr.EZEZTA. 
Blanton, Philip T.E EE. 
Forte, Johnie Jr.EZZAZE. 
Leitzy, John D.EN. 
MacKinnon, Ray D. Jr. ESEA. 
Simmons, James L. EYZ. 
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Sutherland, John H.BQaysucal. 
Theuer, Paul J. EZ ZAETE. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


To be major 
Tate, Charles G., Jr. EZS. 
Turlington, Philip BEZZE. 
ARMY PROMOTION LIST 


To be captain 


Ahrens, Robert EEVEE. 
Aronld, David B. EZS. 


Arrington, a 
Asselin, Leo J., Jr 

Austin, Andrew L. 
Benton, John G., coro oom | 
Bixler, Louis R.., 

Blanton, Philip T. 

Brown, Nolan H., 

Carden, Charles H. 


Clark, Ralph C. 
Cooke, John R.] 


Cryblskay, Harry E 

Gross, Ray A., Jr., 

Haramoto, Donald I. 
Hewitt, William F., 

Hieronymus, Edward W. 
Hospodar, William G. EZSETA. 
Hutton, Irvin L.E A. 


Johnston, So r Erm 
Keeton, Jesse L 
Mayhue, Norman L. 
Medlock, Michael D.,Bigocooses 
Merritt, Donald coos 
Ott, William H. 
Perkins, Williams M. EYSSETTE. 
Perrino, Peter H. Baraca. 
Rowe, Michael pe ee 
Salinas, Carlos R. EZS ETA. 
Sandell, Lawrence J pera 
Thomas, John T., Jr. Bivavecccas. 
Walker, John C.Bavavera. 
Watts, Charles D., Sr. ESETA. 
MEDICAL CORPS 


To be captain 


McCarty, Alan J. EETA. 
Neal, Gary L. EASA. 


DENTAL CORPS 
To be captain 
Petrucci, Vincent A. EEE. 
Phillips, Bruce B.E. 
VETERINARY CORPS 
To be captain 
Hall, William C.E ETA. 
MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
To be captain 
Williams, Jimmy G.E. 
ARMY NURSE CORPS 


Blackwood, Lynn G., 5 
Daugherty, Marcus A. 5 
Dela Cruz, Jessie M.. 


Kurlansik, Edward EVEA. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES —Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Make me to know Thy ways, O Lord: 
And teach me Thy paths.—Psalms 25:4. 

O Thou who dost speak to us in the 
stillness of the morning and in the quiet 
of the evening, speak Thou to us now in 
the midst of the day as we continue to la- 
bor for the welfare of our country. Dur- 
ing these strenuous hours make us aware 
of Thy sustaining strength and Thy sup- 
porting spirit. Guide us by the light of 
Thy truth and lead us by the life of Thy 
love that our work may be well done for 
the good of all our people. 

Bless Thou our Nation and make her 
a channel through which freedom and 


tolerance and justice may flow into our 
world. 
In the spirit of Christ we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 


approval thereof, 


Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 
There was no objection. 


U.S. FINANCIAL BACKING OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 


ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I call at- 
tention to the remarks of the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Rooney) to be found in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD of last Thursday rela- 
tive to the move now underfoot in the 
United Nations to expel the Republic of 
China—a charter member of that orga- 
nization—and replace her with Commu- 
nist China. 

The gentleman is chairman of the 
appropriations subcommittee that han- 
dles the appropriations for the United 
Nations and he, perhaps more than most 
Americans, is aware that “Uncle Sucker” 
has been the main financial crutch of 
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this U.N. Tower of Babel since its in- 
ception. In fact, the American taxpayers 
are shelling out about 38.3 percent of the 
horrendous annual cost of operating this 
debating society. 

The gentleman from New York has 
put it to the other member nations in 
a plain and easy-to-understand fashion, 
to wit: If you kick Nationalist China 
out, you get no more money from the 
U.S. Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Rooney) and 
join him completely in the sentiments 
he has expressed. 


A STRONG FEED GRAIN PROGRAM 
FOR 1972 


(Mr. MAYNE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Speaker, the terms 
of the 1972 feed grain program an- 
nounced yesterday show that the De- 
partment of Agriculture is making a real 
effort to cut back sharply on corn pro- 
duction and raise corn prices to reason- 
able levels. Secretary Clifford Hardin’s 
harshest critics must concede the new 
program will provide substantial incen- 
tives to farmers to withdraw more than 
twice as many feed grain acres from pro- 
duction. Next year’s target of 38 million 
acres compares with only 18 million 
acres set aside this year. 

This is to be reached by increasing 
the mandatory set-aside from 20 to 25 
percent of base acres, and by an addi- 
tional voluntary set-aside of at least 
10 percent. The guaranteed direct pay- 
ment on the mandatory set-aside will be 
raised from 32 to 40 cents per bushel 
with an increased payment of 52 cents 
per bushel being made to those who par- 
ticipate in the voluntary set-aside. An 
additional 5- to 10-percent diversion will 
be authorized if conditions warrant in 
mid-March, also at the 52-cent rate. 

The strong program now announced 
for 1972 was made urgently necessary by 
this year’s record corn crop estimated to 
reach 5.4 billion bushels. The Depart- 
ment planned this year for a recurrence 
of last year’s corn blight, but serious 
overproduction of corn resulted when the 
blight did not in fact recur. 

Secretary Hardin should be congratu- 
lated on using the flexible provisions of 
the Agricultural Act of 1970 to prevent 
the continuing overproduction of feed 
grains next year. I also want to commend 
the Department for moving so promptly 
to formulate and announce the program 
much earlier than in previous years. For 
example, the 20-percent set-aside was 
not announced until February of this 
year. Announcement in mid-October will 
enable farmers to start making definite 
plans for the next crop year. It should 
also expedite the orderly marketing of 
this year’s crop at improved prices; 1971 
corn can now be moved without danger 
of its running into another bumper crop 
next year. 


EMERGENCY SCHOOL DESEGRE- 
GATION BILL 


(Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 
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Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have just come to the floor from 
a meeting of the House Committee on 
Rules where we are considering the High- 
er Education Act on the premise that 
it is an emergency matter that has to 
be dealt with by this session of Congress. 
Meanwhile the emergency school deseg- 
regation bill remains bottled up in 
the House Committee on Rules. 

This morning I received a wire from 
the president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, John Kis- 
singer, saying the superintendents of 31 
different cities from Baltimore to Bir- 
mingham and Boston to Chicago and 
Denver to San Diego are pleading that 
the Committee on Rules release funds 
to be made available by this vitally im- 
portant legislation. 

I certainly hope that the Democratic 
leadership of this House will permit this 
legislation to get a rule and come out 
of the Committee on Rules. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a call 
of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 306] 
Downing 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, La. 
Piynt 
Gallagher 
Gray 

Hagan 
Halpern 
Hawkins 
Ichord 
Long, La. 


Addabbo 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Broyhill, N.C. 


Mathis, Ga. 
Minshall 
Patman 
Poage 
Rosenthal 
Satterfield 
Scheuer 
Staggers 
Stephens 
Symington 
Teague, Calif. 
McMillan Thompson, N.J. 
Mathias, Calif. Wiggins 
The SPEAKER. On this rolicall 390 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 
By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, on 
rolicall No. 304, on the cooperative ani- 
mal disease control bill, I was neces- 
sarily absent from the Chamber. Had I 
been present I would have voted in the 
affirmative. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Calen- 
dar day. The Clerk will call the first in- 
dividual bill on the Private Calendar. 


MRS. ROSE THOMAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2067) 
for the relief of Mrs. Rose Thomas. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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MRS. FERNANDE M. ALLEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5318) 
for the relief of Mrs. Fernande M. Allen, 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 
H.R. 5318 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Fernande M. Allen, of Alpena, Michigan, 
the sum certified to him by the Administra- 
tor of Veterans" Affairs pursuant to section 2. 

Sec. 2. The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs shall certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury the total additional amount of 
widow's pension benefits to which the said 
Mrs. Fernande M. Allen would have been en- 
titled under title 38, United States Code, had 
she filed her application for such benefits 
on October 1, 1960, instead of on June 8, 
1962. 

Sec. 3. No part of the amount appropri- 
ated in the first section of this Act in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this section shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 4, strike “in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon 
sider was laid on the table. 


MARIA LUIGIA DI GIORGIO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2070) 
for the relief of Maria Luigia Di Giorgio. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


WILLIAM D. PENDER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5657) 
for the relief of William D. Pender. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


JANIS ZALCMANIS, GERTRUDE JAN- 
SONS, LORENA JANSONS MURPHY, 
AND ASJA JANSONS LIDERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6100) 
for the relief of Janis Zalemanis, Ger- 
trude Jansons, Lorena Jansons Murphy, 
and Asja Jansons Liders. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 
There was no objection. 


MRS. ANNA MARIA BALDINI DELA 
ROSA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3713) 
for the relief of Mrs. Anna Maria Baldini 
Dela Rosa. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


SALMAN H. HILMY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6998) 
for the relief of Salman M, Hilmy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H. R. 6998 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Comptroller General of the United States be, 
and hereby is, authorized and directed to 
settle and adjust the claim of Salman M. 
Hilmy, an employee of the United States In- 
formation Agency, for relmbursement of the 
amount he was required to pay in settlement 
of a default court judgment rendered by a 
local court in Rhodes, Greece. An amount 
not to exceed $843.33 may be allowed in full 
and final settlement of the claim. There is 
appropriated out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated the sum of 
$843.33 for payment of said claim. No part of 
the amount appropriated In this Act shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services ren- 
dered in connection with this claim, and the 
same shall be unlawful, any contract to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Any person vio- 
lating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed gullty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


MRS. ELEANOR D. MORGAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7569) 
for the relief of Mrs. Eleanor D. Morgan. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
request of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES COLBATH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4310) 
for the relief of Charles Colbath. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. CARMEN PRADO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6108) 
for the relief of Mrs. Carmen Prado. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


RENE PAULO ROHDEN-SOBRINHO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5181) 
for the relief of Rene Paulo Rohden- 
Sobrinho. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


ESTELLE M. FASS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4485) 
for the relief of Estelle M. Fass. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 4485 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
The Secretary of the Air Force is authorized 
and directed to determine the amount of 
benefits under the Uniformed Services Con- 
tingency Act (USCOA) (now Retired Serv- 
itemans Family Protection Plan (RSFPP) to 
which she would be entitled if (1) the Air 
Force Poard for the Correction of Military 
Records had recommended to the Secretary 
of the Air Force that Lieutenant Colonel 
Maurice I. Fass (deceased) (AO191141), had, 
prior to November 1954, elected certain op- 
tions under the USCOA and the Secretary of 
the Air Force had approved the Board’s rec- 
ommendation and (2) The Department of 
the Air Force thereupon had certified to its 
Finance Center a voucher which would have 
authorized payment of sald benefits to Es- 
telle M. Fass in the appropriate amount ef- 
fective as of September 15, 1955. 

(b) Upon such determination, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
said Estelle M. Fass, benefits under the Uni- 
formed Services Contingency Option Act 
which would have been applicable pursuant 
to the provisions of that Act. 

(c) From the date of enactment of this 
Act it shall be held and considered that Es- 
telle M. Fass is entitled to benefits under the 
Contingency Option Act and the Secretary of 
the Air Force is directed to pay her continu- 
ing benefits accordingly. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CATHERINE E, SPELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7312) 
for the relief of Catherine E. Spell. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


DOROTHY G. McCARTY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1810) for 
the relief of Dorothy G. McCarty. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- * 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


FRANK J. McCABE 


The Clerk called the bill (E.R. 1862) 
for the relief of Frank J. McCabe. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


DONALD L. BULMER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1994) 
for the relief of Donald L. Bulmer. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iow~? 

There was no objection, 


MRS. MARINA MUNOZ DE WYSS (NEE 
LOPEZ) 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5579) 
for the relief of Mrs. Marina Munoz de 
Wyss (nee Lopez). 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


EDDIE TROY JAYNES, JR., AND 
ROSA ELENA JAYNES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 306) for 
the relief of Eddie Troy Jaynes, Jr., and 
Rosa Elena Jaynes. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


HELEN ROSE BOTTO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1966) 
for the relief of Helen Rose Botto. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


VITO SERRA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5586) 
for the relief of Vito Serra. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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CARMEN MARIA PENA-GARCANO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6342) 
for the relief of Carmen Maria Pena- 
Garcano. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING SECRETARY OF IN- 
TERIOR TO CONVEY CERTAIN 
PROPERTY IN THE STATE OF 
NORTH DAKOTA TO THE CEN- 
TRAL DAKOTA NURSING HOME 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1763) 
to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain property 
in the State of North Dakota to the 
Central Dakota Nursing Home. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 1763 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and di- 
rected to convey, subject to the conditions 
hereinafter set forth in this Act, by quitclaim 
deed, to the Central Dakota Nursing Home, 
Jamestown, North Dakota, all right, title, and 
interest of the United States in and to the 
following described lands near Jamestown, 
North Dakota, together with all buildings 
and other improvements thereon: 

A tract of land situated in the southwest 
quarter northeast quarter and the southeast 
quarter northwest quarter, section 24, town- 
ship 140 north, range 64 west, 5th principal 
meridian more particularly described as fol- 
lows: 

Beginning at the center of section 24, town- 
ship 140 north, range 64 west, 5th principal 
meridian; 

thence south 89 degrees 50 minutes east 
771.5 feet; 

thence north 00 degrees 21 minutes west 
800.0 feet; 

thence north 89 degrees 50 minutes west 
1,065.8 feet; 

thence south 23 degrees 52 minutes 30 
seconds west 456.7 feet; 

thence south 00 degrees 40 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 385.6 feet; 

thence north 89 degrees 44 minutes east 
479.7 feet to the point of beginning and 
containing 22.1 acres, more or less, 

Sec. 2. The conveyance authorized by this 
Act shall be made subject to the conditions 
that: 

(1) The Central Dakota Nursing Home pay 
to the United States as consideration for the 
land authorized to be conveyed the amount 
of $5,500; 

(2) All minerals, including oil and gas, 
in such lands authorized to be conveyed 
shall be reserved to the United States; 

(3) The lands, including buildings and 
other improvements thereon, authorized to 
be conveyed shall be used by the Central 
Dakota Nursing Home solely for health care 
facilities, and in the event that such lands, 
including such buildings and improvements, 
cease to be used for that purpose, title there- 
to shall immediately revert, without pay- 
ment of consideration, to the United States; 

(4) The Central Dakota Nursing Home {in- 
cluding its assignees and successors) agrees 
to waive any and all claims arising on or be- 
fore the date of any conveyance pursuant to 
this Act, which such home might have 
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against the United States as a result of blown 
silt or other causes resulting from or in con- 
nection with the construction, operation, or 
maintenance of the Jamestown Dam and 
Reservoir; and 

(5) All expenses for surveys and the prep- 
aration and execution of legal documents 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act shall be paid by the Central Dakota 
Nursing Home. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING FOR CONVEYANCE OF 
CERTAIN PUBLIC LANDS IN 
WYOMING 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2082) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
public lands in Wyoming to the occu- 
pants of the land. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 2082 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
convey to the successors in interest of 
Ferne M. McNeil all right, title, and interest 
of the United States, except right, title, and 
interest in deposits of oil and gas, in lands in 
resurvey lots 38C, 38D, and 38F (original 
survey southeast quarter southwest half, 
north half southeast quarter), section 25, 
township 52 north, range 103 west, sixth 
principal meridian, Park County, Wyoming, 
lying east and south of the Cody Canal. Such 
conveyance shall be made only upon appli- 
cation therefor within six months after the 
date of this Act, and upon payment of the 
fair market value of the land as of May 13, 
1949, plus the administration costs of mak- 
ing the conveyance, as determined by the 
Secretary of the Interior, within one year 
after notification by the Secretary of the 
Interior of the amount due. In determining 
the fair market value of the land, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall not include any 
values added to the land by Ferne M., Mc- 
Neil or her grantees or their heirs. Any con- 
veyance made pursuant to this Act shall 
reserve to the United States all deposits of oil 
and gas in the lands, together with the right 
to mine and remove the same, under appli- 
cable laws and regulations established by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. Acceptance by Ferne M. McNeill or 
her successors in interest of any conveyance 
made hereunder shall constitute a waiver and 
release by them of any and all claims against 
the United States arising out of the opera- 
tion, maintenance, or construction of the 
Buffalo Bill Reservoir as now or hereafter 
authorized, including, without limitation, by 
reason of enumeration, claims for seepage, 
wave action, blowing silt, or increase in 
ground water level. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 8: Strike the words “southwest 
halt” and insert “southwest quarter.” 

Page 2, line 9: Strike the words “or her 
grantees or their heirs." and insert “and her 
successors in interest.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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PROVIDING FOR CONVEYANCE OF 
REAL PROPERTY OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH DAKOTA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8653) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
real property of the United States to the 
University of North Dakota, State of 
North Dakota. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 8653 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to convey to the University of North 
Dakota, State of North Dakota, that tract of 
land situated on the campus of the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota at Grand Forks, North 
Dakota, which is a portion of a tract of land 
which was heretofore deeded to the United 
States by the University Memorial Corpora- 
tion. The tract being hereby conveyed is 
more particularly described as follows: 

That part of the south half of the south- 
west quarter of section 4 township 151 range 
50 bounded as follows: Commencing at a 
point on the north boundary line of the 
Great Northern Railway right-of-way which 
is 913 feet east of the west line of said south- 
west quarter, thence east along said north 
boundary line a distance of 150 feet; thence 
north and parallel to the west line of said 
southwest quarter a distance of 376.10 feet; 
thence east a distance of 107 feet; thence 
north and parallel to the west line of said 
southwest quarter a distance of 350 feet; 
thence west a distance of 257 feet te a point 
913 feet east of the west line of said south- 
west quarter and 726.10 feet north of the 
point of beginning; thence south to the true 
point of beginning. 

The north boundary of the above described 
tract lies along a line which commences at 
the northeast corner of lot 20 in block 2 of 
the University Park Addition, Grand Forks 
City, according to the plat on file in the Office 
of the Register of Deeds, Grand Forks County, 
North Dakota, and recorded in book 87 of 
deeds, page 12, and which continues west 
along the south line of the alley in said 
block 2, extending to a point described above 
as the northwest corner of the tract. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. ROSE SCANIO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2828) 
for the relief of Mrs. Rose Scanio. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 2828 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, on such 
terms as he deems just, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is hereby authorized to compromise, re- 
lease, or discharge in whole or in part, the 
liability to the United States of Rose Scanio, 
a window clerk at the United States Post 
Office, Melrose Park, Illinois, for the loss re- 
sulting from a theft on December 18, 1967, 
at that post office. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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LLOYD B. EARLE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4497) 
for the relief of Lloyd B. Earle. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 4497 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Lloyd 
B. Earle of Chester Depot, Vermont, the sum 
of $2,189.85 in full settlement of all of his 
claims against the United States arising out 
of the automobile accident which occurred 
on February 20, 1967, in Cuttingsville, Ver- 
mont, involving a vehicle operated by the 
said Lloyd B. Earle and another vehicle op- 
erated by a member of the United States 
Army. 

Sec. 2. No part of the amount appropriated 
in the first section of this Act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this section shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

This bill is not cognizable under the Tort 
Claims Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert thre following: “That, notwithstanding 
laches or any statute of limitations, the 
United States Army Claims Service is au- 
thorized and directed to receive, consider, 
adjudicate, and, if founc meritorious, to pay 
the claim of Lloyd B. Earle, of Chester 
Depot, Vermont, against the United States 
arising out of an automobile accident which 
occurred on or about February 20, 1967 in 
Cuttingsville, Vermont, involving a vehicle 
operated by the said Lloyd B. Earle and 
another vehicle operated by a member of the 
United States Army.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


NINA DANIEL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4779) 
for the relief of Nina Daniels. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 
H.R. 4779 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Nina 
Daniels, a teller in the Accounting and Fi- 
nance Office, Stewart Air Force Base, New 
York, is relieved of liability to the United 
States in the amount of $4,250, representing 
that part of the loss resulting from the un- 
explained disappearance of money which 
occurred sometime between October 24 and 
October 27, 1969, at the Accounting and Fi- 
nance Office, Stewart Air Force Base, New 
York, and for which Mrs, Daniels is being 
held liable by the Department of the Air 
Force. In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing officer 
of the United States, credit shall be given for 
amounts for which liability is relieved by 
this section. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
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is authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Nina Daniels, a teller in the Ac- 
counting and Finance Office, Stewart Air 
Force Base, New York, an amount equal to 
the aggregate of any amounts paid by her, or 
withheld from sums otherwise due her, with 
respect to the indebtedness to the United 
States specified in the first section of this 
Act. 

(b) No part of the amount appropriated in 
subsection (a) of this section in excess of 10 
per centum thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this subsection shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in ¿ny sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 3, strike “Daniels, a teller” and 
insert “Daniel, a former cashier". 

Page 1, strike “Daniels” and 
“Daniel”. 

Page 2, line 6, strike “Daniels” and insert 
“Daniel”. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read “A 
bill for the relief of Nina Daniel”. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


insert 


CPL. MICHAEL T. KENT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6739) 
for the relief of Cpl. Michael T. Kent, 
U.S. Marine Corps Reserve. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read as follows: 

H.R. 6739 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Cor- 
poral Michael T. Kent, United States Marine 
Corps Reserve, is relieved of liability to tne 
United States in the amount of $362.04 repre- 
senting overpayment of active duty pay and 
allowances for the period beginning on 
April 4, 1969, and ending on April 3, 1970, 
paid to him as a result of an administrative 
error which occurred without fault on his 
part. In the audit and settlement of accounts 
of any certifying or disbursing officer of the 
United States credit shall be given for 
amount for which liability is relieved by this 
section. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Corporal Michael T. Kent 
an amount equal to the aggregate of any 
amounts paid by him, or withheld from sums 
otherwise due him, with respect to the in- 
debtedness to the United States specified in 
the first section of this Act. 

(b) No part of the amount appropriated 
under this section shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this section shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000, 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


October 19, 1971 


Page 1, line 5: Strike “362.04” and insert 
“$351.15.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


FREDERICK E. KEEHN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 654) for 
the relief of Frederick E. Keehn. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

S. 654 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Fred- 
erick E. Keehn, of Wasco, Oregon, is relieved 
of all liability for repayment to the United 
States of the sum of $496.30 representing the 
amount of an overpayment he received from 
the United States, as the result of adminis- 
trative error in determining the number of 
days of unused leave for which he was en- 
titled to be paid upon his discharge from 
the United States Navy on October 30, 1968. 
In the audit and settlement of the accounts 
of any certifying or disbursing officer of the 
United States, full credit shall be given for 
the amount for which liability is relieved by 
this Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the said Frederick E, Keehn. 
the sum of any amounts received or with- 
held from him on account of the overpay- 
ment referred to in the first section of this 
Act. 

(b) No part of any amount appropriated 
under this section shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shal] be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Violation of this subsection is a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine not to 
exceed $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther proceedings under the call of the 
Private Calendar be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 8687, MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AUTHORIZATION, 1972 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 8687) to 
authorize appropriations during the fis- 
cal year 1972 for procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, naval vessels, tracked 
combat vehicles, torpedoes, and other 
weapons, and research, development, 
test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and to prescribe the authorized 
personnel strength of the Selected Re- 
serve of each Reserve component of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes, 
together with the Senate amendments 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
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ments, and agree to the conference re- 
quested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will protect 
the gentleman’s right. 

The Clerk will report the title of the 
bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the 
distinguished minority leader several 
questions pertaining to the motion to 
instruct the conferees. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman 
from California yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan for that purpose? 

Mr. REES. I will. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. And I would ask the 
distinguished minority leader who will 
be handling the motion to instruct the 
conferees? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
it depends upon whom the Chair recog- 
nizes. I have suggested to the Speaker 
that he recognize the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. ARENDS) the ranking mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Armed 
Services. 

Mr. REES. What would be the form of 
the motion to instruct? Is the minority 
leader familiar with it? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I am familiar 
with it, but I think it is proper procedure 
for the Members of the House to await 
the reading of the text of the motion by 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. REES. Once I waive that right to 
object I waive that right that I think I 
have as a Member on this floor. 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services what the form 
of his motion to instruct is? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I would say to the 
gentleman from California that in a very 
few moments, as soon as I am able to 
present it to the House, I will tell the 
House what the motion is. 

Mr. REES. I would not wish to waive 
a right I have as a Member of this 
House to await a motion being brought 
to the floor which I have no knowledge 
of, and I am sure the other Members 
have not either. 

Mr. ARENDS. I have no suggestion to 
the membership or to the gentleman from 
California as to what you should do. I 
am sorry, but I would not presume to tell 
you what to do, or what not to do. 

Mr. REES. Does the distinguished 
minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services refuse to say what the 
motion to instruct will be? 

Mr. ARENDS. As I said just a moment 
ago, I have it right here, and I will an- 
nounce it to the House at the proper 
time, when I am recognized. 

Mr. REES. Upon a direct inquiry from 
this Member the gentleman refuses to let 


the House know what that motion to in- 
struct will be. Am I correct ? 


Mr. ARENDS, I cannot say it in any 
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plainer words than I have said it. I will 
read it very carefully for the benefit of 
the whole House at the proper time. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I might ask 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services is it his inten- 
tion to allow this House to debate this 
motion? 

Mr. ARENDS. I would say to the gen- 
tleman from California that I will have 
control over the time, and I will intend to 
yield time. 

Mr. REES. How much time? 

I would like to ask the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services if it is his intention to allow this 
House to debate the motion to instruct 
for the full 1 hour? 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, ii the gen- 
tleman will yield, I will state that the 
chairman will not make any move to cur- 
tail the debate or restrict it, nor make 
any move to cut off the debate. 

Mr. REES. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I only do so to 
propound a parliamentary inquiry—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, my parlia- 
mentary inquiry is this: Assuming the 
gentleman from Illinois proposes to offer 
a motion to instruct the conferees, and 
assuming that that motion does not con- 
tain the so-called Mansfield amendment, 
when the previous question is requested 
on that motion is it in order that if the 
previous question is voted down to offer 
an amendment to that motion to in- 
struct the conferees? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman from Illinois in re- 
sponse to his parliamentary inquiry that 
if the previous question on the motion 
to instruct is voted down any germane 
amendment would be in order. 

Mr. YATES. Is in order? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr, Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would like to in- 
quire of the gentleman from California 
(Mr. REES) as to whether the questions 
he asked of the minority side on the 
Committee on Armed Services were asked 
because the gentleman from California 
fears that through a parliamentary ma- 
neuver this House of Representatives will 
not have the opportunity to vote on or 
possibly even debate the merits of the 
so-called Mansfield amendment pertain- 
ing to the ending of the war in Vietnam? 

Mr. REES. I can only surmise from the 
answer of the ranking member on the 
minority side of the Committee on Armed 
Services that the gentleman does not 
want to let this House know at this time 
what his motion to instruct is. There 
seems to be an inclination not to allow 
this House to vote on a motion to instruct 
in regard to the Mansfield Vietnam dis- 
management amendment. 
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Mr. HOWARD. I would certainly hope 
that the minority side on the Committee 
on Armed Services would not attempt to 
prevent this body, representing all of the 
people in America, to debate this vital 
issue which is of great concern to all of 


Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, would the gentleman from 
Illinois advise the House as to why he 
refuses to tell us the substance of his mo- 
tion to instruct at this time? 

Mr. ARENDS. I have not yet been rec- 
ognized for any purpose at all at this time, 
but when the time comes and I am rec- 
ognized, if and when I am recognized, 
then I intend to do so. 

Mr. NEDZI. I am yielding to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ARENDS. Then I will be glad to 
yield the gentleman from Michigan some 
time when that time comes. 

Mr. NEDZI. It would appear to me that 
if the gentleman has substance in his 
motion, the House should know about it 
and have some opportunity to review it. 

Mr. ARENDS. When I am recognized, 
and I will tell the gentleman once more— 
when I am recognized, = will be glad to do 
that. 

Mr. NEDZI.I am yielding to the gentle- 
man for that purpose. 

Mr. ARENDS. I have not been rec- 
ognized by the Speaker to offer any mo- 
tion as yet, and I have no intention at this 
particular time to do that. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEDZI, I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HOWARD. I asked the gentleman 
from Michigan if his concern might be 
that if we do permit this motion to in- 
struct to go through and it precludes any 
kind of vote on the Mansfield amendment 
for ending the war, then the gentleman 
from Illinois is correct—we could talk 
about it but we would not be able to make 
any determination about it—is that what 
concerns the gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEDZI. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Under the 
procedure anticipated, if the gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized, there will be 
an opportunity under the proper par- 
liamentary procedure for what, in effect, 
the gentleman wants. 

Mr. NEDZI. I am perfectly aware of 
that, but the added time that we might 
have to review the gentleman’s motion 
is perfectly in keeping with the proce- 
dures of the House and is highly desira- 
ble in the kind of society in which we live. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEDZI. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ARENDS. As I indicated earlier 
to the gentleman from Michigan, I am 
perfectly willing to grant the gentleman 
time if I am recognized to make a mo- 
tion to instruct the conferees. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, I under- 
stand from the colloquy that is taking 
place that the gentleman from Illinois 
is going to have preference on the mo- 
tion to instruct the conferees and the 
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gentleman will have control of the full 
60 minutes of debate on what issue we 
do not know as yet. But as the gentle- 
man well knows, there is now a consider- 
able number of Members of the House 
who would like at least an hour to review 
the pragmatism of setting a date to ter- 
minate totally American involvement 
and personnel in Southeast Asia, and 
considering that we have lost 55,000 
American lives, and so forth. I would like 
to inquire of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois how you plan to apportion that 1 
hour of precious time that you have 
indicated; you intend to give time to 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
NepzI) and you have indicated you may 
give time to myself—have you made any 
determination as to how or what kind 
of equitable apportionment you may 
want to give to the American people to 
have an opportunity to have here this 
matter fully debated? 

Mr. ARENDS. Let me say to the gentle- 
man, I always try to be fair as possible 
and I, of course, will try to be as fair as 
possible now. In view of the fact that 
we have so many requests for time, I 
cannot give everyone time, but as I said 
to the gentleman from Michigan earlier, 
as a member of the committee, I will be 
happy to give him as much time as I 
can. But if it gets down to a matter of 
1 minute, then I think it is useless. 

Mr, YATES, Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LEGGETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to 
the gentleman, if the previous question 
is voted down on the motion offered by 
the gentleman from Illinois, then we will 
have an hour to debate the so-called 
Mansfield resolution. Let us vote it down. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. LEGGETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DENT. We hear a great deal of talk 
about the Mansfield amendment. 

It might interest the Members of Con- 
gress to know that there is another 
Mansfield amendment in this package 
which as a matter of economics has a 
more serious impact on the welfare of 
this country as a whole and is one on 
which we will probably need added time. 

I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Illinois if he is going to devote the whole 
hour of debate to the Mansfield amend- 
ment on ending the war or are we going 
to have some time allowed to some of us 
who are very seriously affected by the 
Rhodesian situation and chrome and 
that is the Mansfield amendment—will 
that be in the package? Or, if there is a 
package of amendments, will the time be 
divided and will we be able at least be 
able to present the question of the sur- 
vival of the American steel industry at 
this time? 

Mr. ARENDS. If the gentleman will 
come over and talk to me real nice, we 


may be able to give him some time. 
Mr. DENT. I will come over abounding. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to ask 
the distinguished gentleman from Mi- 
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nois whether he would tell us how and 
in what respect his particular motion 
will differ from the Mansfield amend- 
ment. We have looked forward to this 
day, many of us, with the hope that 
finally the Congress, this House of Rep- 
resentatives, would vote to end this war. 
I insist upon my right to speak as a 
Member of the Congress and to vote. I 
think, moreover, that everyone here 
should have a right to vote on that very 
germane amendment. Therefore, I would 
ask the gentleman from Illinois if his 
proposal would offer us less opportunity 
than we would have on a simple motion 
to vote up or down on the Mansfield 
amendment? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DRINAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Let me say in reply to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts that 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. YATES) 
has clearly explained the situation. If the 
previous question is voted down, then 
whatever Member is recognized will have 
1 hour to discuss the question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to make 
a parliamentary inquiry: If in fact we 
proceed at this point and the gentleman 
from Illinois, the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the committee, is recognized, is my 
understanding correct that there will be 
1 hour of time, which the gentleman 
from Illinois will control, to debate what- 
ever is in the secret motion that he has 
to offer? Is that correct? 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman 
makes a motion, he will be entitled to 1 
hour. 

Mr. RIEGLE. May I ask the gentleman 
from Illinois if he has copies of his mo- 
tion available that can be distributed to 
the Members so we can examine into it, 
since an hour is certainly not very long 
to have a chance to consider what I am 
sure will be a very complicated package 
and to vote at the end of that time? I 
think it would work a hardship unless 
there are copies here we can read and 
study. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIEGLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois, 

Mr. ARENDS. If I am recognized, I 
shall have copies in detail available. 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, I am wonder- 
ing if an hour is adequate time for that 
purpose. It is clear that the ranking 
minority member does not want to dis- 
tribute copies at this time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIEGLE., I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Did the gentleman say 
that the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
Arenps) had a secret motion or a secret 
weapon? 

Mr. RIEGLE. Continuing my reserva- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, I think 1 hour of time 
is not adequate. I do not think it is ade- 
quate at this stage, after 10 years of war 
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in Vietnam, to consider this when, in 
fact, copies are not available and the 
Member refuses to make them available, 
and I do object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan objects? 

Mr. RIEGLE. Yes, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. HEBERT 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, I move to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H.R. 8687) to author- 
ize appropriations during the fiscal year 
1972 for procurement of aircraft, mis- 
siles, naval vessels, tracked combat ve- 
hicles, torpedoes, and other weapons, 
and research, development, test, and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces, and 
to prescribe the authorized personnel 
strength of the Selected Reserve of each 
Reserve component of the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes, together with 
Senate amendments, thereto disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and agree to 
the conference request by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Louisiana is recognized for 1 hour on 
his motion. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the reason 
I make this motion, a motion directed by 
the committee of which I have the priv- 
ilege of being chairman, is in order to 
bring to the House this very important 
measure which, as you know, contains 
many items in disagreement. Only 
through this method can we get to a 
conference, and only through this 
method can we proceed in an orderly 
manner to go to such a conference. There 
are more than 40 items in disagreement, 
including eight aircraft programs; a 
$318 million difference in the Navy ship- 
building program, more than $350 mil- 
lion in disagreement on research and 
development programs; and some nine 
substantial amendments adopted by the 
Senate and not considered or included 
in the bill as passed by the House. The 
only orderly manner in which we can 
pursue and resolve these differences is 
to take the matter to conference. 

This is the reason I make the motion. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
ordering the previous question on the 
pending motion. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, is the motion 
of the gentleman from Louisiana amend- 
able? 

The SPEAKER. Not if the previous 
question is ordered. 

Mr. NEDZI. If the previous ques- 
tion is voted down, can the motion be 
amended by instructing the conferees? 

The SPEAKER. Not on this particular 


motion, but a motion to instruct is in 
order following the adoption of the mo- 


tion of the gentleman from Louisiana. 
Mr. NEDZI. Do I understand correctly 
that a motion to instruct as an amend- 
ment to the motion of the gentleman 
from Louisiana is not in order? 
The SPEAKER. This motion now un- 
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der consideration only goes to the ques- 
tion of sending the bill to conference. 

Mr. NEDZI. I thank the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on or- 
dering the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. ARENDS 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, a point of 
order. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
Chair, according to the precedents as I 
read them, on 784, the minority have no 
special privileges as to asking for instruc- 
tions as to the conferees. I want to know 
what the point of order is in recognizing 
the minority on this motion. 

The SPEAKER. This is under the 
precedents of the House, I will advise the 
gentlewoman, starting with Speaker 
Cannon and consistently so held since 
then. 

The Clerk will report the motion of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ARENDS moves that the managers on 
the part of the House, at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the bill H.R. 8687, are hereby instructed not 
to agree to any portion of the text of the 
Senate amendment that is not germane to 
the House bill, H.R. 8687. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
most sincerely hope that the member- 
ship would pay some attention to what 
I now have to say, which will take some 


time. It is not because I am making this 
statement, but I think there has been a 
great deal of misunderstanding as to 
what may be proposed here, and I will 
try my best to explain clearly and tell 
exactly what we face in the House when 
we are called upon to vote. 

The purpose of the motion to instruct 
is very simple—it is designed to clarify 
the position of the House and its con- 
ferees in respect to nongermane Senate 
additions to a House-passed bill. 

Under the rules of the House, as 
amended by the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1970—Public Law 91-510— 
the House rule of germaneness was 
made to apply to the subject matter of 
bills in conference. 

The House adopted this concept of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act as part of 
its standing rules on January 22, 1971. 
This provision provides a limitation on 
the authority of House conferees to act 
on Senate amendments which would 
have, if made in the House, been consid- 
ered nongermane and subject to a point 
of order. 

As you know, only a short time ago 
your House conferees were confronted 
with this same problem in connection 
with the bill which extended the induc- 
tion provisions of the draft law. At that 
time, the Senate added numerous pro- 
visions to the bill which were not ger- 
mane to the bill as it originated in the 
House. 

During the conference, the managers 
on the part of the House pointed out 
that under the rules of the House they 
were precluded from accepting any por- 
tion of these nongermane Senate amend- 
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ments since they were subject to a point 
of order in the House. However, as ex- 
plained by our chairman, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana (Mr. HÉBERT), 
we finally were forced to achieve a com- 
promise on the legislation and there- 
fore were required to go to the Rules 
Committee to obtain a waiver of points 
of order on the conference report on 
the draft bill. 

Every Member in this House knows the 
difficulty and the trauma that we ex- 
perienced in attempting to persuade the 
Rules Committee of the necessity of this 
action, Members of the Rules Commit- 
tee were understandably reluctant to ap- 
prove a waiver of points of order since 
it effectively negated one of the pro- 
visions of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1970. 

During the subsequent debate on the 
granting of a rule waiving points of or- 
der on the draft extension conference 
report, on August 4, 1971, the gentleman 
from California (Mr. SMITH) stated, and 
I quote: 


So I want to state that, so far as I am 
concerned, this is not a precedent which 
I intend to follow in future matters. If con- 
ferees bring in subjects or material which 
are outside the scope of authority of the 
conference as defined by Clause 3 of Rule 
XXVIII, they should not expect the Rules 
Committee to protect them. 


Mr. Cotmer, the distinguished chair- 
man of the Rules Committee, agreed 
with the statement made by Mr. SMITH, 
and said: 

I would like to add to the statement of my 
able friend that we want to serve notice now 
that this is not setting a precedent that we 
in the Committee expect to follow. 


Mr. Sisk of the Rules Committee, in 
oppposing the granting of the rule, 
stated: 

I am not here condemning the distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana, our able 
Chairman of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices and his conferees, and I can well under- 
stand the very difficult situation they had 
in the conference. I am doing it rather to 
serve notice on the other body that our rules 
are somewhat sacred to us, and we pass these 
rules to be abided by, to give us orderly pro- 
cedures, and that we are not going to con- 
tinuously stand aside for non-germane ma- 
terial, for legislating within the confines of 
a conference, but that we, as individuals, 
are going to jealously guard the prerogatives 
of this House in having rules and abiding by 
the rules which we have. 


Other members of the Rules Commit- 
tee, and other Members of the House, 
reiterated the views expressed by Mr. 
Sisk in strongly objecting to the action 
of the other body in loading down com- 
plicated legislation passed by the House 
with additional nongermane provisions. 

In order to fully understand the ra- 
tionale of this House rule, let me briefiy 
refer to the report issued by the Commit- 
tee on Rules on H.R. 17654, the bill which 
became the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1970. The House report on this 
subject states as follows: 

There has been increasing concern over the 
growing practice of the other body of add- 
ing extraneous language to such bills. This 
material, often broad in scope, may be bad 
or good. The merit of the language is not the 
issue. What concerns many Members is that 


this practice (1) by-passes the normal or- 
derly legislative process in the House and 
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necessitates hasty decisions on the floor with- 
out adequate consideration, (2) deprives 
House Committees of the right to consider 
matters pending before the House that fall 
within their jurisdiction, and (3) denies the 
House’ membership an opportunity to en- 
gage in meaningful debate on vital issues 
pending before it. (H. Rept. 91-1215, June 17, 
1970, pp. 9-10) 


Now, that is the legislative history 
which resulted in the issue before us to- 
day. 

The issue is whether or not the House 
intends to abide by its rules and the pro- 
visions of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act, or whether the House wishes to 
repudiate the action taken by this body 
as recently as January 22, 1971. 

Make no mistake about it, this issue 
was clearly enunciated by our able col- 
league the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Sisk) in stating his opposition to 
any violation of this rule, when he said: 

“I am doing it rather to serve notice on 
the other body that our rules are somewhat 
sacred to us, and we passed these rules to 
be abided by, to give us orderly procedures, 
and that we are not going to continuously 
stand aside for non-germane material... 


Let us therefore keep these facts in 
mind. 

We are concerned here with the ques- 
tion of upholding the existing rules of 
the House rather than a discussion of 
the merits of the various nongermane 
provisions incorporated by the Senate in 
this legislation. 

There are many of us who are sym- 
pathetic to the objectives of some of 
these nongermane provisions added by 
the Senate. However, to embrace this 
action by the Senate would be tanta- 
mount to our repudiating the entire con- 
cept of the legislative process heretofore 
observed by the House. 

We would, in effect, underwrite the 
destruction of the legislative jurisdiction 
of every one of our standing committee 
in the House as well as invading the pre- 
rogatives of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Let me briefly review some of these 
nongermane Senate amendments to the 
House-passed bill to illustrate my point. 

Section 503 of the Senate amendment 
amends the United Nations Participa- 
tion Act of 1945 by restricting the Presi- 
dent’s authority to prohibit the importa- 
tion of materials determined to be stra- 
tegic and critical pursuant to the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock- 
pile Act. 

This clearly is a provision which is 
not germane to the subject matter of the 
House bill and had it been offered as an 
amendment in the House, would have 
been subject to a point of order. 

Section 507 of the Senate amendment 
states that none of the funds author- 
ized or appropriated by this or any oth- 
er act may be used for the purpose of 
carrying out aircraft flying operations at 
the U.S. Naval Air Station, Los Alamos, 
Calif., until the Secretary of Defense has 
submitted a report to the Congress. 

The military procurement bill does not 
authorize operation and maintenance 
funds and the amendment clearly would 
be a restriction on funds not authorized 
by the military procurement bill. This, 
this, clearly would be subject to a point 
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of order, had the amendment been of- 
fered in the House. 

Section 601 of the Senate amendment 
sets a fixed date 6 months after the en- 
actment of the proposed legislation for 
the withdrawal of all U.S. forces from 
Indochina subject to the release of all 
US. prisoners of war. The military pro- 
curement bill does not deal with this 
subject matter in any way and, thus, had 
section 601 of the Senate amendment 
been offered in the House it would clear- 
ly have been subject to a point of or- 
der. 

Sections 701-704 of the Senate amend- 
ment provides pay increases for certain 
pay grades of the uniformed services. 
The miltiary procurement bill did not 
deal with miiltary pay in any way, shape, 
form or manner and, thus, had these 
sections been offered as an amendment 
in the House would have clearly been 
subject to a point of order. 

Section 801 of the Senate amendment 
deals with comparability adjustments of 
Federal pay. The military procurement 
bill does not deal with Federal pay in any 
way, shape, form, or manner. Thus, sec- 
tion 801 would have been subject to a 
point of order had it been offered as an 
amendment in the House. 

Now these are the legislative facts of 
life. 

We are not considering the importa- 
tion of chrome from Rhodesia or amend- 
ing the tariff laws; 

We are not considering our military 
operations in Southeast Asia. 

We are not considering the question 
of military pay; and 

We are not considering the question 
of the Federal pay adjustment. 

We are neither considering the merits 
of these issues nor the issues themselves. 

The question we must address is 
whether or not we will abide by the rules 
of the House. 

Are we going to abide by the rules of 
the House or are we going to roll over 
and play dead and let the other body take 
complete control of the legislative proc- 
ess of the Congress? 

Are we going to repudiate the commit- 
tee system in the House and resolve issues 
purely on the basis of the fragmentary 
information we develop during floor de- 
bates? 

Are we going to succumb to the black- 
mail implicit in this type of action by the 
other body which, in effect, says “take 
our nongermane amendments or you 
won't have a bill?” 

Are we going to ignore our sacred re- 
sponsiblity to legislate in a meaningful 
manner which is truly representative of 
our constituents? 

I think not. And I therefore know that 
the majority of the Members of this body 
will sustain and support this motion to 
instruct. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. WHALEN) for 
the purpose of debate only. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, today 
young Americans are getting their guts 
blown out in Vietnam. Yet, we here on 
the House floor are debating the question 
of germaneness. 

Mr. Speaker, had I been recognized, I 
would have introduced a motion to in- 
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struct the conferees to agree with the 
language of the so-called Mansfield 
amendment. I would have done this be- 
cause I think the most important 
issue confronting the United States and 
the US. Congress today is the 
question of American lives being lost in 
Vietnam. 

As I see it, the Mansfield amendment 
issue is simply this: If you vote for the 
Mansfield amendment, you will be voting 
to shorten the war, you will be voting to 
save American lives. If you oppose the 
Mansfield amendment, you will be voting 
to prolong the war, condemning addi- 
tional American boys to death. 

Mr. Speaker, in the past the Congress 
has provided funds and equipment to 
send American boys to fight on foreign 
shores. However, what disturbs me, as I 
suggested on the House floor previously, 
we simply do not know why we are in 
Vietnam today. Every reason that has 
been advanced as to why we are there 
has been repudiated. There simply is no 
reason for our being in Vietnam today. 

Mr. Speaker, to me it is sad, as a Mem- 
ber of Congress, to have to write a con- 
stituent a letter of condolence on the 
occasion of the death of a son in Vietnam, 
In my opinion it is even more tragic, 
and, indeed, indefensible, when you can- 
not explain to a constituent why his son 
has died in Vietnam. That, in my opinion, 
is the great issue confronting this Con- 
gress today. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that we were not 
able to get a direct vote on the Mansfield 
amendment. Of course, the procedure to- 
day is proper under the rules of the 
House. But I think the message is very 
clear—by refusing to vote directly on the 
Mansfield amendment, it reveals the fact 
that the leadership feels they do not 
have enough votes. 

I think this victory, whether it be on 
the direct vote or by an avoidance, 
brings a very clear message to the peo- 
ple of our Nation. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Nenz) for the purpose of de- 
bate only. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, I think it is 
perfectly apparent to all of us that what 
we are witnessing is a very transparent 
effort to avoid a clear-cut vote on the 
most serious issue in the United States 
today. This principle of germaneness is 
so overwhelming that Members of this 
body were not advised of it until the very 
last moment, after very high-level 
strategy meetings. 

To me it is a very sad commentary. 
I like to operate in the open. When we 
have something to say we say it, we let 
the other side know so that they can 
marshal their arguments against it. In 
this particular case the same courtesy 
was not accorded us. 

When we talk about procedures we 
should point out that events have oc- 
curred since the passage of this bill by 
the House. An election took place in 
Vietnam which reflected the weakness of 
our own Vietnam policy, and in my judg- 
ment the importance of this issue super- 
sedes the question of procedures, and 
the House should definitely have the 
right to express itself. But, unfortunately, 
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that expression is going to be somewhat 
obscured today. 

Vietnam is still one issue that is very 
important, and is simply not going to 
go away. The public and elected officials 
are at the moment bothered and wearied 
by Vietnam, but we cannot wish it away. 
In my decade as a Member of this body, 
Vietnam has been the one issue above 
all others that has damaged the rela- 
tionship between the Executive and the 
Congress, and between both branches 
and the people. 

Regrettably, the history of the war 
revealed repeated instances where the 
Congress has been bypassed, or not fully 
informed so as to respond correctly, and 
even at this late date to assert the role 
of the Congress as a coequal or at least 
a responsible branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

We can do so and still be in support 
of the President. 

The Mansfield amendment puts the 
Congress on record, in my judgment, in 
a very responsible manner. 

This amendment is an endeavor, as was 
the Nedzi-Whalen amendment of last 
June, to express the dismay of the Con- 
gress about our continued involvement in 
Vietnam, and it is an attempt to place in 
the decision of withdrawing the sugges- 
tion that it be the policy of the United 
States to withdraw its military forces 
from Vietnam 6 months from the time of 
the enactment of this amendment on the 
condition that our prisoners are returned 
and that the missing are accounted for. 
The amendment, like Senator Mans- 
FIELD himself, is restrained and even 
gentle. It is far from a violent challenge 
to the President's policy. 

As Senator MANSFIELD himself said 
during the course of the Senate debate 
on September 30, 1971: 

The amendment does not have the force of 
law. It is a little stronger than a sense of 
the Congress resolution; it declares it to be 
the policy of the Congress and the execu- 
tive branch, the Government of the United 
States, and in that sense, it is a very strong 
expression of hope, but it certainly does not 
tie the President's hands. 


This amendment would put the Con- 
gress on record as calling for an end to 
the war. It is supportive of the President 
if he really means to get out. And it is 
a message to the President of congres- 
sional apprehension over reports that the 
administration is considering a residual 
force in Vietnam beyond 1972. 

Most of us would agree, I believe, that 
the Vietnam war has done great damage 
to the United States. It has damaged 
our national security because of its very 
length and its moral ambiguity. It has 
weakened motivation and morale in the 
Armed Forces and accelerated the drug 
problem there. And it has created great 
divisions domestically. 

The President has indeed been “wind- 
ing down” the ground war in Vietnam, 
but he has proceeded as though he had 
the luxury of time. Five years have 
passed since the 1966 congressional elec- 
tions clearly indicated public dissatis- 
faction with the war. Three years have 
passed since the 1968 presidential elec- 
tion, and the war is still going on. Who 
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would have believed it in 1968, let alone 
1966. 

The Congress of the United States has 
a moral obligation, it seems to me, to at 
least go on record with an expression of 
its true feeling over this longest of all 
American wars. We have honored our 
commitment well beyond what reason- 
ably could have been expected of us. It 
is time for our Nation to change, and we 
must help it change, not as bystanders, 
but as the elected representatives of the 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask all Members to 
vote down the previous question when 
the motion is made, and it is my inten- 
tion at that time to offer an amendment 
to the motion to instruct the conferees 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois, 
the contents of which will be to instruct 
the conferees to accept the Mansfield 
amendment. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, the minority leader, Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp, for the purpose of debate only. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. WHALEN) 
and the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
Nepz1), who just spoke, in one way or 
another have alleged that the vote that 
will be taken on the previous question is 
less clear cut than the vote that was taken 
in June when we had the same problem 
before us. 

Actually, the procedure is insignifi- 
cantly different. In June the gentleman 
from Ohio was permitted to have the op- 
portunity to instruct the conferees to ac- 
cept the Mansfield amendment. 

At that time we had an hour of debate 
and the gentleman from Ohio controlled 
the time, At the conclusion of the time, 
the gentleman from Louisiana, the chair- 
man, moved to table the motion to in- 
struct on the part of the gentleman from 
Ohio. That was a parliamentary proce- 
dure—and the vote was on the motion to 
table. The vote was not on the Whalen 
motion to instruct. So there was not in 
that instance a clear-cut vote. 

The vote today will be on ordering the 
previous question—another indirect but 
perfectly proper parliamentary proce- 
dure. So I do not think the allegations 
and contentions are at all valid that we 
are trying to hide the issue today any 
more than the issue was hidden in June— 
commeci commeca. 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WHALEN. I want to set the record 
straight. I did not control the time in 
June. That was the privilege of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services. The hour of debate 
was on his motion to take from the table. 
After that debate was completed, then I 
was recognized on my motion on the 
Mansfield amendment. At that time there 
was a tabling motion by the chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I will accept 
the gentleman’s explanation, but the pro- 
cedure, as I described it, was accurate, 

Mr. WHALEN. I do not think there is 
any question here regarding the pro- 
priety of the procedure, 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. And the issue 
will be raised here precisely in the same 
way under the proper rules of the House. 

In June there was the motion to table. 
Here today the issue is on ordering the 
previous question. 

I would like to make one other obser- 
vation. In 1970 the House of Representa- 
tives and the other body approved the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970. 
That was considered to be landmark leg- 
islation for the reorganization and the 
reform of the rules and procedures of the 
House of Representatives and of the U.S. 
Senate. 

I do not recall how the vote went, but 
it was an overwhelming vote of approval 
in favor of the Reorganization Act. 

What we are seeking to do here is to 
maintain the integrity of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act, which many, if not 
most of the Members on both sides of 
the aisle supported. 

In the motion to instruct we did not 
pick and choose between nongermane 
amendments. We took them all. As to 
some of those nongermane amendments, 
if I had to vote “yes” or “no” on them, 
I might have wanted to delete one or 
more, but we took them all because we 
felt that if we were going to make a 
point of defending the integrity of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act, we had to 
include all of them, which we have done. 

So the motion to instruct tells our con- 
ferees to uphold the Legislative Reorga-~ 
nization Act of 1970 which we incorpo- 
rated in our rules on January 22, 1971. 

I would like to make another point. On 
September 22, the President signed into 
law the extension of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act. 

A conference report on that legislation 
was approved by this body on August 4, 
1971, and it was subsequently approved 
by the other body in September. 

In that legislation which is now on the 
statute books, you have a modified Mans- 
field amendment. You already have on 
the statute books practically what is in- 
cluded in the current Mansfield amend- 
ment which was approved in the other 
body on this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I asked the 
question in good faith—how many times 
do we have to put on the statute books 
virtually the same legislation? We have 
Mansfield legislation on the statute 
books—I think it is good and most of 
us voted for it. Why do we have to 
put somethinig on the books that is 
redundant? 

Second, the President is going to 
Moscow and Peking. I believe if we take 
this action today to instruct the con- 
ferees to accept a new or second version 
of the Mansfield amendment that we will 
be undercutting the efforts of the Presi- 
dent in both China and the Soviet Union 
to find a way and the key to a broad and 
permanent peace. 

The President needs all the flexibility 
that he can get in these negotiations on 
these two important missions. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I hope we will 
approve the motion to order the pre- 
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vious question and then vote to instruct 
the conferees, as the gentleman from 
Illinois has indicated. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentle- 
man from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman an additional half-minute. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan, 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. In passing 
the Congressional Reorganization Act, is 
it not true that the Senate specifically, 
as a consequence of passing that act, 
endorsed the rule of germaneness to 
which the gentleman has alluded to 
today? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I think so. 
They approved the provisions of that 
reorganization act, and it provides that 
the House cannot accept with a specific 
vote any nongermane amendments. That 
is the point we are trying to make today. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. So the net 
effect is that the other body has con- 
curred in the rule which provides for 
objection in the House to nongermane 
Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Leccett) for debate purposes 
only. 

(Mr. LEGGETT asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous mate- 
rial.) 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to thank the gentJeman from Illinois for 
making this time available. Still I think 
we have to recognize that the time that 
has been made available to the majority 
today has been 2214 minutes, while the 
time made available to those who are 
trying to get some kind of debate on the 
war issue has been no more than 11 min- 
utes, including my time. 

I support “Lu” Nepzr and the motion 
he will make. I tend to think that we 
have got to strike down the previous 
question. We must amend the motion of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois and 
instruct the conferees to totally termi- 
nate the war. 

The ostensible purpose of our military 
involvement in Vietnam has been to se- 
cure for the people of South Vietnam 
the right to determine their own future 
without outside interference, the right to 
choose their own government and their 
own type of government. In seeking this 
goal, we have given 55,000 young Ameri- 
can lives, more than $150 billion, we have 
wounded 300,000 American kids, and we 
have imposed upon ourselves about $200 
billion of veterans’ benefits between now 
and the year 2050. We have spent 17 
years in Vietnamizing the ARVN Army. 
We have been engaged in the longest war 
in our national history. The war has 
done more damage to our economy, more 
damage to our defense posture and mili- 
tary morale, more damage to our national 
priorities, it has desecrated our aerospace 
industry, and has done more damage to 
the relationship between the American 
people and their government than any 
other war in history. 
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Despite the bravery of our men in the 
field and the sacrifices we have made at 
home, we have not succeeded. The Thieu 
government is not necessarily the choice 
of the Vietnamese people; rather, it rules 
by methods common to police state 
Stalin-type dictatorships the world over. 
It has imprisoned, as you recall, Truong 
Dinh Dzu, the main contender in the 
last general contest we have had in Viet- 
nam, and he remains in jail today. The 
Thieu regime’s crowning glory was the 
recent election in which General Thieu 
was reelected by a 90 percent vote, and I 
think you have to keep in mind that 
General Thieu’s campaign organization 
was right there on election day counting 
the votes to see that these people, as ob- 
served by Joe Kraft, made their selec- 
tion in a little 10 second ploy to express 
their position in favor of the existing 
autocrat, 

Now we are committed to end the war, 
subject only to the safe withdrawal of 
our troops and the safe return of the 
prisoners of war. This is the meaning of 
the modified Mansfield amendment, and 
what we are called upon here to do is 
to put a few more teeth in the Mansfield 
amendment, the modified Mansfield 
amendment. We have agreed to ask the 
President to seek to negotiate a cease- 
fire, and to negotiate a day certain to end 
our involvement in Vietnam, to seek 
staged withdrawals of troops in response 
to a staged return of prisoners of war. 

Today we must choose whether we are 
going to set a date for withdrawal or 
going to allow the President to cling 
to the concept of a residual force. 

The President has led the Congress 
and has led the American people into 
the Vietnam conflict. I think that it is 
our responsibility now for the Congress 
to lead the President out. I think that at 
this point the Congress and the President 
are not really too far apart. We have 
had great success with the Vietnamiza- 
tion program down to this point. There 
are very precarious times ahead for us. 
We are not going to negotiate for our 
prisoners of war until we set a day cer- 
tain. That has been manifestly made 
clear. 

The Mansfield amendment does not 
extricate the United States from Vietnam 
until we solve the prisoner-of-war prob- 
lem. I fully expect the President to come 
out next month and say we are going to 
get out by next summer providing we 
solve the prisoner problem. I think we 
ought to upgrade that by a month. I do 
not think we ought to have the President 
jerk the war out from underneath the 
House. I think we ought to go ahead and 
express ourselves. I think we should go 
ahead and express ourselyes as favoring 
termination within a 6-month period. 
That is the intent of the Mansfield 
amendment. It goes no further than that. 
It is a sense of Congress resolution. 

If we go ahead and vote down the pre- 
vious question and then go ahead and 
vote for a modified instruction to be 
offered by Mr Nepzz, we will go far to- 
ward ending the war. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. LEGGETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. BINGHAM) . 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished minor- 
ity leader, Mr. Forp has incorrectly 
stated here that, under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1970, the House is precluded 
from accepting Senate amendments that 
are not germane. Is it not true that the 
Reorganization Act requires that a 
separate vote be taken on nongermane 
amendments, which is precisely what we 
are trying to achieve here. 

Mr, LEGGETT. That is exactly cor- 
rect. That is under section 126(a), clause 
1 of rule XX of the Rules of the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Dent) for purposes of debate 
only. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I think there 
are enough who are speaking about the 
one Mansfield amendment. I would like 
to discuss for a few minutes another 
amendment. 

As I understand it, a motion is going 
to be made to amend the Arends motion 
by instructing the conferees only on that 
Mansfield amendment dealing with Viet- 
nam. For the benefit of the House, if we 
just let the other amendment go through 
as it is—rather, if we allow it to be 
stricken at this time, that one dealing 
with chrome ore from Rhodesia—then 
we do not need to worry about ending the 
war, it will end itself, because we will 
not have the necessary materials to keep 
the war going. 

Do the Members know today that this 
Nation in the matter of a strategic ma- 
terial so designated by the Congress is 
wholly dependent upon Russia and Ja- 
pan for its supply? Chrome ore from 
Rhodesia is coming to the United States, 
yes, but it is coming by way of Japan in 
some amounts, but the major source is 
Russia. Russia has a great deal of low 
grade cheap chrome ore which they are 
pawning off onto the American industry 
at ever-skyrocketing prices, while the So- 
viets are using the greater part of the ore 
they buy from Rhodesia for the produc- 
tion of their tool steel. 

Do the Members know that neither 
this country nor any other country can 
exist without chrome ore, and we have 
none except what our friendly Soviet peo- 
ple want to send to us? 

This is a farce. It has gone long be- 
yond anything which should be tolerated. 
There will be the most serious disruption 
of the American tool steel and the spe- 
cialty steel industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I beg of the so-called ul- 
traliberals not to give industry this kind 
of deal, not to give my labor people this 
kind of deal. But I know what will be 
done. I know some of the Members will 
be going home satisfied, their palates 
full, thinking they have struck a blow to 
end the war. But the Members know if 
we strike a blow for the independence of 
the American steel companies, we will be 
doing a little bit more for this country 
than what some think they will be doing 
in their way. 

We must tie an additional clause to 
this amendment. I beg the House to or- 
der the previous question and defeat the 
whole package, because I know there will 
be only one amendment offered, as I have 
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been told, and that will be on Vietnam. 
Certainly I will vote with you, but I will 
not get the same consideration from you, 
because on almost every occasion on 
which I have asked for a vote, there has 
been a vote for the so-called free trade. 
I hope we in this free Nation of ours, by 
voting for English colonialism, do not 
vote our independence down. We know 
if we want Cuban cigars, we can buy 
them from Great Britain. 

My colleague from the 24th Congres- 
sional District of New York, Mario BIAGGI 
today urged his colleagues to accept a 
Senate amendment to the military pro- 
curement bill that would permit a relax- 
ation of 5-year-old trade sanctions with 
Rhodesia. 

The Bronx-Yonkers Congressman said: 

The United States halted all trade with 
Rhodesia as part of the United Nations sanc- 
tions against that country’s break with the 
United Kingdom, as a result this Nation has 
had to turn to the only other supplier of 
chrome ore—the Soviet Union. 


He added: 

The Soviets have been ruthlessly raising 
the price on chrome ore as a result of their 
menopoly hold on the market. While our 
strategic stockpiles of chrome ore are sub- 
Stantial at the moment, it is ironic that we 
are dependent on one of our international 
antagonists for our supply of this essential 
metal. 


He also noted: 

The exclusive prices we are paying for the 
chrome ore adds dollars to the coffers of the 
Soviet Union at a time when the U.S, mon- 
etary position is very weak. 


The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Braccz) also said arguments claiming 
Rhodesia’s denial of voting rights to its 
majority black population or the possible 
erosion of the U.N.’s enforcement pow- 
ers justified continuation of the sanction 
were weak in light of “national security 
considerations and sound international 
relations.” He said: 

We would be in a far better position to 
influence domestic policies in Rhodesia as a 
friend instead of an enemy. Additionally, our 
support of the colonial interests of the 
United Kingdom against the declaration of 
independence by Rhodesia is contrary to our 
American principles. 


He emphasized that— 

I would like to see “a broader based elec- 
torate in Rhodesia, but I would remind my 
colleagues that this Nation had a very lim- 
ited mumber of people enfranchised in its 
early days. Blacks, women and people under 
25 did not receive the right to vote for 
almost & century or longer after this Nation's 
founding. 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. Don 
H. CLAUSEN) for debate only. 

Mr, DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask either the chairman 
or the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ARENDS) this one question. If this par- 
ticular motion carries, is there anything 
restricting us from offering suggestions 
to the conferees, as we have done pre- 
viously, for consideration during the 
conference? 

Mr. ARENDS. No, there is not. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. FINDLEY) 
for debate only. 
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Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, like, I as- 
sume, most Members of this body, I was 
not aware of just what motion would be 
offered when I came to the floor today. I 
should like to have a little clarification, if 
I may. 

Am I correct in assuming that if the 
motion to instruct which is now before 
us is accepted by this body the conferees 
then cannot consider any language deal- 
ing with the termination date for the 
war? Am I correct on that point? 

Just for clarification, Mr. Speaker, 
could I direct this to the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Arenps) or any Member 
who wants to respond? Would the effect 
of this motion to instruct be to deny the 
conferees the opportunity to consider not 
only the Mansfield language but also any 
modification of the Mansfield language? 

Mr. ARENDS. Yes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I thank the gentleman 
for that clarification, I must say I re- 
ceive that news with regret, because just 
as I would vote against locking in the 
conferees on the Mansfield language—I 
believe the language should be im- 
provyed—I also believe the Congress does 
have the responsibility to speak to the 
question of war termination date. 

We have spoken on the subject before, 
but I believe we can speak with greater 
precision and still do so in a manner that 
will not impair the President's negotiat- 
ing position in Moscow or Peking. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Let me say my answer 
was blunt, and I wanted it to be so, on 
the case of this motion to instruct. How- 
ever, in the committee of conference we 
can reach an agreement, as we did under 
the draft bill when we accepted practi- 
cally all of the Mansfield amendment 
with the exception possibly of the date. 
We were very fair in taking the Mans- 
field language and trying to come back 
to this House, in all fairness, with an 
amendment which could be accepted. 
Again I believe we would go there in a 
real effort to try to work out acceptable 
language and to try to work the will of 
the House. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the minority 
leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Obviously the 
conferees could come back for further in- 
structions as to language in any one of 
the particular instances that are in- 
cluded in the motion to instruct. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I believe the conferees 
on the draft bill acquitted themselves 
very well. They gave me confidence that 
once again they could do a similar con- 
structive job, and that is why I do not 
believe instruction is justified on this oc- 
casion. 

The only problem I have with the 
Mansfield language is the implication it 
carries that when the President puts his 
name to a bill with that language in it he 
is thereby publicly disclosing his own 
deadline date for the war. I question the 
prudence of causing the President to 
take such a step, even though I hope he 
has a very early and precise deadline to 
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which he is adhering. The Mansfield lan- 
guage should be changed to show the 
deadline as the sense of Congress, not 
the policy of the Government. This can 
be accomplished by leaving conferees un- 
instructed. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. RIEGLE) for the purpose of de- 
bate only. 

Mr. RIEGLE, I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, as I see it, we are a sep- 
arate and an equal branch of the 
C overnment. 

I believe the issue today is whether we 
are going to follow the marching orders 
of the executive branch, whoever might 
be President, and be a rubberstamp for 
the White House, or whether we are go- 
ing to do as the Constitution of the 
United States requircs, and make our 
own independent judgments. 

I believe this is a rare moment of truth 
for the House, for today finally we can, 
if we have the courage, vote “yes” or 
“no” to end this war. So I appeal to my 
colleagues, let us free ourselves by voting 
down the previous question. Let us think 
for ourselves on this one, because the 
country is hoping and praying that we 
will. 

The enormous courage of our men in 
Vietnam and the American POW’s de- 
serves no less. 

Frankly, it is their lives that we hold 
in our hands today. Can we ask even one 
more man, woman, or child to die in this 
war if we lack the courage today to face 
the issue with an honest, forthrighs “yes” 
or “no” vote? 

All I am asking for is just that vote— 
yes or no. Let us decide, 435 oZ us, how 
we choose to answer that question, be- 
cause each one of us can make our own 
independent judgments. That is why we 
meet here and why we do not meet at 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. The Consti- 
tution says that this is our decision to 
make and, after 10 years and 55,000 lives, 
can we not at least vote yes or no to end 
this war in the next 6 months? Let us 
defeat this previous question. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from California 
(Mr. GusEseR), a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, in the few 
minutes available to me I would like to 
try to probe for the real issue involved in 
the so-called Mansfield amendment. 

Several speakers today have suggested 
that the amendment means the saving 
of American lives and an end to the 
war. I suggest that is not the point at 
issue because I do not know of a single 
man or woman in this House who wants 
to give another American life in this war 
and who does not want to get it over with 
at the earliest possible moment. I do not 
think that is the issue at all. 

What happens if the Mansfield amend- 
ment becomes law and the prisoners of 
war are not returned in 6 months? 
What happens? Does the war go on? If 
they are not returned is the Mansfield 
amendment another Gulf of Tonkin res- 
olution giving the President authority to 
continue the war if prisoners are not re- 
turned? 

The actual return of prisoners of war 
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is a negotiable matter which must be 
negotiated by the people sitting at a con- 
ference table who are responsible for the 
conduct of foreign affairs. You cannot 
negotiate the terms of a prisoner of war 
return on the floor of a parliamentary 
body. 

The yery essence of negotiation is the 
existence of a quid pro quo. If you legis- 
latively set a withdrawal date, which is 
the real and most potent quid pro quo, 
then how in the world do you expect to 
negotiate decent terms for the return of 
prisoners? 

You cannot negotiate with foreign 
countries in a parliamentary body. I say 
let the negotiators do it. 

Mr. Speaker, this war is ending and will 
be over soon. So I respectfully suggest 
that maybe the real issue involved here 
today is not ending the war or saving 
lives but who gets credit for ending it. I 
suggest respectfully to the people who 
urged the end of this war years ago, there 
is plenty of credit for them. There is also 
credit for Johnny-come-lately doves, 
there is plenty of credit for the Congress 
and plenty of credit for-the President. 

Let us end the war as soon as possible 
—earlier than 6 months if possible—but 
let us do it in the only way that it can be 
done, which is at the negotiating table 
and not in the statute books. 

Mr, ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Ryan) for the purpose of debate. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, all the illu- 
sions of Vietnam have been shattered. 
All that now remains are the stark re- 
alities of a brutal and senseless war. 

For a decade this Nation has sent her 
young men to die in Asia. The price from 
this tragic venture has been incalculably 
high: in terms of lives lost and blood 
shed, in terms of opportunities missed 
and treasure squandered, in terms of the 
disaffection of our young and the polari- 
zation of our society. 

Rather than preventing a bloodbath 
in Vietnam, a bloodbath has been cre- 
ated—by bombings, fire-free zones, 
search and destroy missions. Since Jan- 
uary 1, 1961, more than 53,000 American 
lives have been lost; more than 750,000 
Vietnamese. Vietnam has been ravaged, 
the victim of bombs, herbicides, depopu- 
lation, forced evacuations, and constant 
warfare. Laos and Cambodia share her 
fate. 

As far as the self-determination of the 
Vietnamese people is concerned, the re- 
cent sham elections shattered that illu- 
sion too. A silenced majority is still sub- 
ject to a dictator who would perpetuate 
the war. The presidential elections may 
have demonstrated that each citizen has 
one vote—but only one man for whom to 
vote. 

The administration’s vaunted Viet- 
namization policy has not brought peace, 
but continued death and destruction. It 
contemplates South Vietnamese armed 
forces pursuing a military victory sus- 
tained by American air and logistical 
support. 

But this is the same litany of dis- 
aster as was served up in the Johnson 
years. It is time for the Congress to 
change that policy and assert its re- 

ponsibility. 

The Mansfield amendment offers the 
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Congress the opportunity to live up to its 
responsibility. It offers us the oppor- 
tunity to turn this country around. It 
offers us the opportunity to give peace 
a chance. 

This amendment would declare it to be 
the policy of the United States to with- 
draw all U.S. forces from Indochina not 
later than 6 months after the date of 
enactment, subject to the release of all 
American prisoners of war. 

The American people, who have ex- 
pressed their opposition to the continua- 
tion of this war both in public opinion 
polls and at the polls, are entitled to 
know how their Representatives in Con- 
gress stand on the war. It is a disservice 
to the American people for the Republi- 
can leadership to obfuscate the issue by 
setting up a false issue. To deprive Mem- 
bers of the House of a clear-cut “‘yes” or 
“no” vote on the question of fixing a date 
certain for ending our military involve- 
ment in Vietnam is an affront to the peo- 
ple of America and their representatives. 

This parliamentary maneuver will be 
seen for what it is—a device to avoid a 
direct vote. 

The Mansfield amendment is very ger- 
mane to the mothers, wives, and families 
of American prisoners of war and other 
courageous servicemen whose lives are 
in jeopardy every minute this war con- 
tinues. 

The most pressing question before the 
American people today is not the rules 
of the House, but whether or not this 
House of Representatives is relevant, 
whether or not this House of Represent- 
atives is willing to vote to end the war. 

Despite the parliamentary obstacles 
which have been placed in our path, 
there is a way to bring the Mansfield 
amendment to a vote. That will require 
defeating the previous question on the 
Arends motion to instruct. If the previ- 
ous question is defeated, then it will be 
possible to obtain a vote on instructing 
the conferees to accept the Mansfield 
amendment. 

For too many years we have abdicated 
our responsibilities. Now we have an op- 
portunity once and for all to set a date to 
end the war, to end the dastardly de- 
struction and to make our society whole 
once again. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from New 
York (Mrs. Aszuc) for the purpose of 
debate only. 

Mrs. ABZUG, Mr. Speaker, the issue 
before this House today is whether we 
are going to respond to the will of the 
American people. It is imperative that 
we set a date to withdraw from Vietnam. 

It is procedurally imperative that we 
instruct the conferees, whose vote in con- 
ference may well differ from the vote of 
a majority of the Members of this House 
and whose actions in conference may 
well not reflect the views of this House. 
We must instruct them—clearly and un- 
equivocally—on a matter so important to 
the entire Nation. 

A majority of this House as well as a 
majority of the American people want to 
set a date certain for the withdrawal of 
all of our troops from Vietnam. Yet a 
minority of this House seeks to thwart 
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the majority of this House and a major- 
ity of the American people from obtain- 
ing a clear vote on this question by re- 
fusing to allow a vote on the Mansfield 
amendment. 

It is politically imperative, in light of 
the forthcoming election year at the very 
least, that the House respond to its con- 
stituents on the issue that has caused 
unprecedented upheaval and chaos in 
the American conscience and economy. 

It is morally imperative that the House 
of Representatives adopt a position of 
concern for the thousands of Americans 
and Vietnamese dead in this futile war 
and those still dying and being wounded. 

Every day that passes without our set- 
ting a date certain for ending the war 
makes us more and more responsible, on 
a personal basis, for continuing the kill- 
ing. 

Since our last vote, we have had the 
Pentagon Papers, the Hanoi offer of re- 
lease of prisoners and the South Viet- 
namese nonelection. Surely, this re- 
quires us to have a new vote on setting 
the date. 

Mr. Speaker, is the Mansfield amend- 
ment germane? Of course it is. It is most 
germane and very correct that the mo- 
tion to instruct the conferees to support 
the Mansfield amendment comes up in 
connection with the Military Procure- 
ment Act. This bill contains authoriza- 
tion for billions of dollars for missiles 
and weapons, while we cannot get the 
money we need for education, food 
stamps, health, housing, and economic 
development. 

Mr. Speaker, this vote would show the 
American people that Congress has final- 
ly come to its senses and has recognized 
the fact that even as it considers author- 
izing an unjustifiably large military 
budget, that it must and does cut off the 
war in Indochina, the worst example of 
our incorrect military policy. 

This would put an end to the national 
torment over the war. 

I and a majority of the American peo- 
ple are profoundly skeptical that the 
President can be trusted to wind it down 
without this expression of the sense of 
Congress. How can we expect the Presi- 
dent to be trusted to wind down the war 
while he continues to bomb, supports a 
rigged election, and refuses to respond 
to the seven-point peace proposal offered 
by the NLF on July 1 at the Paris peace 
talks—the first point of which specif- 
ically offered to release our prisoners of 
war in conjunction with setting a date 
for U.S. troop withdrawal. 

We are perfectly prepared to allow the 
President to get the credit for setting the 
date and ending the war. We are per- 
fectly willing to let him seek a political 
solution at the negotiating table. But let 
us instruct our conferees and the Presi- 
dent to set a date. Then he can negotiate 
not only in Peking and Moscow but in 
Paris as well, He can bring our prisoners 
home, stop the killing, and withdraw 
from Vietnam on a date certain. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Burton) for the purpose of de- 
bate only. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, it was May 
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1965 when I, along with a very few of our 
colleagues, first stood in this well and op- 
posed our mistaken policy in Southeast 
Asia. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unthinkable that 
some 64% years later this House cannot 
express its will on a vote, up or down, as 
to whether we are going to end this 
dreadful, immoral adventure. 

I say to you that this may look like 
a cute strategy to some to hide behind 
the Republicans’ procedural strategy, 
when most of us did not learn until 60 
minutes ago what the device would be. 

American public opinion has finally 
reached the conclusion that we should 
not have been there in the first place; we 
should not have stayed there in the sec- 
ond place; and they want us out, lock, 
stock and barrel, now, they do not want 
to waste one more American life, and 
they do not want to waste one more of 
anyone’s life over there, and they do not 
want to spend one more dollar of Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ money on this damned 
folly. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon), the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, for the pur- 
pose of debate only. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, this House 
and this country must consider both the 
long-range and the short-range chances 
for peace in this world. The Congress and 
the President need to cooperate in this 
search for peace. I think it would be a 
serious mistake for this Congress at this 
time to do anything that would mate- 
rially hamper or adversely interfere with 
the present efforts that are underway 
to bring the war in Southeast Asia to an 
end, which I believe is the desire of every- 
body in the House and the overwhelming 
desire of our people generally. 

The President is going to Peking, the 
President is going to Moscow, and it 
seems to me that to rock the boat at this 
time or to take any action that would 
likely be so construed would be most 
damaging to our efforts to promote the 
cause of peace. 

Of course, the pending motion involves 
a procedural question and not a direct 
vote on the various issues encompassed 
in the several Senate provisions. I wish 
to say that I am supporting the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ArEnDs) and the 
gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. HÉBERT) 
on this procedural question, and I be- 
lieve that the majority of this House will 
support them in giving them what in 
effect will be an opportunty to go un- 
fettered, as it were, to conference. The 
motion is in a package form. I do not 
agree that ultimately the House itself 
should disagree to every Senate provision 
involved, but under the parliamentary 
circumstances, at this stage, I believe we 
should support the gentleman from Illi- 
nois and the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to my colleague, the gentleman 
from Minois (Mr. PUCINSKI), for the 
purpose of debate only. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just come back from Vietnam, where 
I have witnessed the ravages of drug 
abuse destroying our young soldiers; 
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where I saw racial tensions at the break- 
ing point which could lead to bloody 
battles, making some of our worst bat- 
tles pale in significance. 

I saw boredom eroding the very pa- 
tience of our troops. But most impor- 
tantly, Mr. Speaker, I saw indisputable 
evidence that America has fulfilled her 
mission in Vietnam. I say, Mr. Speaker, 
that if there are two ounces of wisdom 
left in our judgment, and an ounce of 
concern for our soldiers, we will vote 
down the previous question and vote for 
the Mansfield amendment to bring our 
boys home immediately. 

A yes vote on the previous question is 
a vote to keep those troops there indefi- 
nitely. 

The distinguished minority leader is 
asking us to accommodate the President 
in his dealings with two of the most bru- 
tal burglars in the world at the expense 
of the American troops in Vietnam. 

I shall vote “no” on the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. CoLLINS) for the purpose of debate 
only. 

Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the question was raised in the course of 
this debate about the importance of the 
element of germaneness as amendments 
relate to this bill. It seems to me that the 
precedent of reviewing each issue that 
the Senate brings up is something that 
the House should always consider. The 
fact is that we should always vote on 
each amendment issue separately. 

I am particularly concerned with the 
excellent remarks made by my distin- 
guished colleague from Pennsylvania on 
the subject of chromium. 

I want to tell you a few things about 
chromium, because this is a military pro- 
curement bill. 

We are talking about chromium, and 
chromium is a strategic material. Chro- 
mium is the material that makes stain- 
less steel stainless. It is used in tools, it 
is used in medical equipment, it is used 
in missiles, and in making all our ships 
and aircraft. Do you realize that less 
than 1 percent of the chromium that we 
use each year in this country is produced 
domestically? 

It is a very important strategic com- 
modity, yet today nearly all of the chro- 
mium that we use in this country is 
imported from Russia—from Russia. In 
4 years we have turned to Russia as the 
source of supply, and the price of chro- 
mium has gone up from $30 a ton to $72 
a ton. 

In this bill there are many things 
which we will not have the opportunity 
to talk about, like that of a free country 
having the right to sell goods to America 
if a Communist country is selling those 
goods to America. This issue to me is a 
military procurement matter. I hope that 
in the future there is some procedure so 
that we can talk about each amendment 
separately. Our House should be given 
arn opportunity to provide that a free 
country may sell goods to America, and 
not make ourselves subject to, nor make 
ourselves dependent upon, a Com- 
munist country as our source of supply 
for a major strategic material. 
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Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 
GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks 
on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Llinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to indicate that, given the oppor- 
tunity, I would oppose the so-called 
Mansfield amendment. I would oppose it 
because I do not feel that it is necessary. 
Further, I would oppose it because I be- 
lieve it would be detrimental to the ef- 
forts now being made to end the war. 

I hasten to add that I respect the opin- 
ions and the motives of those who sup- 
port the Mansfield amendment, both in 
the Congress and throughout the coun- 
try. Everyone is weary of this war. We 
all—each of us—want to end the war— 
and I want to end it just as much as any- 
one in this Chamber. But the adoption 
of the Mansfield amendment would not 
help end the war. In fact, in my judg- 
ment, it would have just the opposite 
effect. 

In our anxiety to extricate ourselves 
from our involvement, we seem to ignore 
some fundamental facts that bear di- 
rectly on the issue. Let us remember that 
President Nixon was elected principally 
because of his promise to get us out of 
Vietnam. He has repeatedly told the 
American people that he expects to be 
held accountable for his actions to this 
end, and most certainly he will be. We all 
know that the American people are not 
going to grant him a second term next 
November if he has not kept his word. 

I say the Mansfield amendment is un- 
necessary because what it seeks to ac- 
complish is, in essence, assured by the 
very structure of our political system. 
Our news media reminds us daily of the 
coming presidential election. This cam- 
paign has already started. Candidates 
are criss-crossing the land, and the Pres- 
ident, himself, has recognized and ad- 
dressed the war issues. This is as it should 
be. This is in our tradition and the Amer- 
ican people are going to have the last 
word. This will be the crucial test of the 
President’s promise to get us out of Viet- 
nam. So, when you stop to reflect on it, 
you can only conclude that a date much 
earlier than would be imposed by the so- 
called Mansfield amendment has been 
guaranteed to the people by the election 
laws of several of our States. Common- 
sense dictates that if the President ex- 
pects to be reelected, our involvement in 
Vietnam must be ended within the next 
few months. 

Why? Because the primary elections 
throughout the country require that the 
President make his accounting well be- 
fore next November. In at least 18 dif- 
ferent instances, the people will pass 
judgment in early 1972. 

To the people of New Hampshire, Pres- 
ident Nixon will be held accountable on 
March 7—just a short time from now. 
The campaign in New Hampshire is on 
right now. We all know that. 
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He must answer to the voters of 
Florida on March 4—just a week later. 

His record will be on the line in Illinois 
March 21. 

The citizens of Wisconsin will render 
their judgment on April 4. 

Across the Nation, again and again, the 
American people will speak: 

April 11 in Rhode Island; 

April 25 in Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania; 

May 2 in the District of Columbia, 
Indiana, and Ohio; 

May 9 in Nebraska and West Virginia; 

May 16 in neighboring Maryland; 

May 23 in Oregon; and 

June 6 in California, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, and South Dakota. 

So, while the President has not stated 
a date certain for our withdrawal on na- 
tional television or at the Paris Confer- 
ence, I am confident that he has such a 
date in mind and that he is proceeding 
accordingly. When we look at the record 
of what he has done to wind down the 
war, why should we undermine the Pres- 
ident’s efforts? Why should we here in 
Congress deny him our best bargaining 
chip for the release of our POW’s? Why 
should we provide a timetable for attacks 
against our remaining forces at their 
most vulnerable time? I share the view 
that by refusing to accommodate Hanoi 
we maintain a certain advantage that 
accrues to America—and to our remain- 
ing forces in Vietnam, as well as to the 
South Vietnamese, who must ultimately 
be responsible for their own defense. 

When President Nixon came into office, 
there were 543,400 American troops in 
Vietnam. As many as 500 Americans were 
dying each week, and the war was cost- 
ing in excess of $28 billion a year. These 
were the sad realities of January 1969. 
The options open to the President were 
extremely limited. But look what has 
happened since that time. We are get- 
ting out of Vietnam. To date, 337,000 
Americans have been withdrawn, about 
two-thirds of the American troop 
strength that existed when President 
Nixon took office. Casualties are down 
dramatically—eight last week—eight too 
many. But weekly casualties used to be 
in the hundreds, and the cost is about a 
third of its level 2 years ago. 

President Nixon did not start the Viet- 
nam war. But he is bringing it to an end. 
The President has kept his promises. He 
deserves our support as he strives to end 
this war for all America. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the American 
combat role in South Vietnam is irre- 
vocably coming to an end. It is doing so, 
not because some well intentioned soul 
amended an existing piece of legislation 
to make it happen, but because President 
Richard Nixon has made a commitment 
to bring it about, and is living up to his 
word. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not need an amend- 
ment to bring the troops home now. They 
are coming home. More than 300,000 are 
already back, with more being returned 
each day. The Commander in Chief has 
exceeded all plans and promises. Why, 
oh why, should we telegraph our strategy 
and our intent? 

I must ask, where was such an amend- 
ment in 1964, or 1965, or 1966, or 1967, or 
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1968? Surely we remember that period 
of “gradual escalation” when American 
forces reached more than 500,000 men. 
But, then again, there was a different 
President, was there not? 

It appears to me, that many of those 
same individuals who want to “jump 
ship” today, were helping to paddle then. 

Where was such an amendment, when 
American casualties were running as 
high as 300 dead each week? But then 
again, we played by a different set of 
rules at that time, and today, many of 
those same people who would not buy a 
used car from the present occupant of 
the White House, bought everything the 
“sage of the pedernales” and his chief 
whiz kid had to offer, including the 
esteemed author of the Tonkin Gulf res- 
olution, the Senator from Arkansas. 

I remind you, Mr. Speaker, that prior 
to 1969, we were sending men to Vietnam 
to fight. Since that time, we have been 
bringing them home to live. But 
strangely, now that there is a different 
President in the White House—one com- 
mitted to end the war—the amendments 
to “help him,” have been dropped into 
the hopper like so much confetti. 

I say to you, Mr. Speaker, he does not 
need our help now, just our moral sup- 
port. The President is bringing the troops 
home. The Saigon government will be 
able to stand alone, and, although I 
know such information must “gall” a 
number of people, it is the simple truth. 
Perhaps that is why it hurts. 

I say, let the President get on with the 
job. In the meantime, let us confer and 
pass this arms bill in the spirit that if 
we err, it will be in favor of defensive 
strength. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the motion of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ARENDs), to instruct the House conferees 
on the military procurement authoriza- 
tion bill to disagree to nongermane Sen- 
ate amendments, including the Mansfield 
amendment. 

The Mansfield amendment, as we all 
well know, declares it to be a policy of 
the United States to withdraw all of our 
troops in Indochina within 6 months of 
the date of the bill’s enactment, subject 
only to the release of all of our prisoners 
of war. 

Mr. Speaker, the time to end Amer- 
ican involvement in the horrendous con- 
flict in Southeast Asia has come—that 
time, in fact, is long overdue. Day by day, 
week by week, casualties mount on all 
sides of the war. How can any American, 
let alone any Congressman, ignore the 
lamentable litany: 55,000 Americans 
killed; another 300,000 wounded, about 
35,000, of whom are permanently dis- 
abled; 1.3 million South Vietnamese civil- 
ian casualties in the last 5 years; 1.5 mil- 
lion refugees in Cambodia, rendered 
homeless by a widening war. 

We have diverted $130 billion from 
urgent domestic needs to conduct the war 
everyone wants terminated. 

And the highest cost may, in the end, 
be the tearing apart of the fabrics of 
American society. From 12,000 miles 
away, this conflict in a remote area of 
the world is setting parent against child, 
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old against young, frustrated citizens 
against established institutions. 

Eight months have passed since 73 
percent—almost three of every four per- 
sons included in a national survey—told 
pollsters they favored congressional ini- 
tiatives to end the Indochina war by De- 
cember 31, 1971. 

How long, Mr. Speaker, can we permit 
this tragedy to continue? 

The time has come for us in the Con- 
gress to exert our legislative authority as 
provided in the Constitution to undo 
what has been done by Executive fiat. 
Although we have earlier expressed the 
sense of Congress that the United States 
should terminate as quickly as possible 
all of its military operations at a date 
certain, subject to the release of all U.S. 
prisoners, and the President has signed 
that declaration as part of Public Law 
92-129, the President has refused to set 
that date certain. It is difficult to under- 
stand the President’s refusal to comply 
with the expressed sense of Congress. 
The United States has no open-ended 
commitment to President Thieu to pro- 
vide him with endless supplies of Amer- 
ican dollars and American lives. Besides, 
South Vietnam now has as viable a gov- 
ernment as it can ever have. The unde- 
niable fact is that South Vietnam today 
has more than a million men in its regu- 
lar armed forces and another half mil- 
lion in militia-type forces—one man in 
five is formally under arms. In recent 
months we have been told about sub- 
stantial South Vietnamese military suc- 
cesses in Cambodia and Laos. One of our 
top civilian advisers in Vietnam, John 
Vann, noted in a national news maga- 
zine interview recently that Saigon has 
extended its control of the countryside 
to the point where many Vietnamese be- 
lieve the war to be all but over. Mr. 
Vann concluded, “If the South Vietnam- 
ese do not succeed from here on out, it 
cannot be blamed on the lack of US. 
support.” 

If anything, setting a definite date for 
the total withdrawal of our troops will 
have a healthy effect on Saigon’s fight- 
ing capability. It would serve notice on 
that Government’s leaders that the 
United States is not about to leave its 
combat forces in Vietnam forever, and 
that they had better undertake fully the 
responsibility for their own defense. 

In summary, setting a definite date for 
total pullout of U.S. Armed Forces from 
Indochina will have several positive 
effects: 

First, the Saigon government will be 
forced to assume, once and for all, the 
full responsibility of its own defense; 

Second, we can put to rest the terrible 
divisiveness which has started to sour 
American life; and 

Third, the door will be opened for the 
return of our prisoners of war. 

If we have any sense at all, it should 
be clear to us by now that we cannot 
bomb the enemy into releasing our pris- 
oners of war. If we could, our men would 
have been released years ago. We should 
realize, too, that the best probable way 
to achieve the release of American pris- 
oners of war is to name a date certain for 
complete withdrawal of our troops, sub- 
ject only to the safe release of our pris- 
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oners of war, as called for by the Mans- 
field amendment. 

In the strongest possible terms, I urge 
my colleagues to vote down the previous 
question on the Arends motion, so that 
we may amend it to instruct our con- 
ferees to agree to the Mansfield amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, the issue of 
germaneness, posed by the distinguished 
leader from Illinois is a reasonable ques- 
tion. But that question, which has never 
been put as a major issue on this floor 
before, so far as I recall, can be handled 
at another time when it does not conflict 
with and cloud the more tremendous and 
supervening issue of Vietnam. Compared 
to Vietnam, the question of germaneness 
is a triviality. If germaneness was so im- 
portant, this House would have dealt 
with it long ago. 

Faced with a great moment in history 
that might end U.S. involvement in the 
tragic Vietnam war, the Congress now of- 
fers a triviality which prevents the con- 
frontation with this monumental issue at 
this time. I predict that the people will 
reject this erosion, and that Congress 
will soon be brought kicking and scream- 
ing to face its bounden duty. 

Mr. Speaker, during the history of the 
U.S. involvement in Southeast Asia, en- 
gineered mainly on the initiative of the 
Executive, the Congress of the United 
States has very largely lost the manhood 
with which it was clearly endowed by 
the Constitution. 

Beguiled by the slogan “the President 
is our leader, the Congress has eagerly 
followed the chietain, just as medieval 
vassals followed their leige lord. Forgot- 
ten was the lesson that our fathers dele- 
gated coordinate power to the Congress, 
precisely because feudal and monarchical 
practices were still fresh in their minds, 
and they are not acceptable in a democ- 
racy. 

Armed by the constitutional phrase 
that the President is Commander in 
Chief, the Congress has bowed to the Ex- 
ecutive claim that there is an area of 
authority to which the legislative pre- 
rogative does not extend, and in that area 
the Executive exercises sole command. 
On the contrary, the Legislative author- 
ity vested in the Congress is not limited 
in any way by the Constitution. It ex- 
tends to every nook and cranny of Fed- 
eral Government. It extends to declara- 
tion of war and use of military forces. 
The Congress has by custom allowed the 
Executive to take emergency military ac- 
tion in cases where commonsense re- 
quires it, but that is only as surrogate for 
the complete Government, which in- 
cludes both executive and legislative. 

In matters of high policy, joint action 
is essential. Sadly, the Congress has 
failed in this respect. The Executive has 
been allowed on his own recognizance to 
wage war in several countries that were 
not designated by the Congress, He has 
been allowed to spend immense sums of 
money secretly and unbeknownst to the 
Congress which should have been a 
watchdog over the people’s treasure. He 
had shed the people’s blood without so 
much as a “by your leave” to the people’s 
representatives in Congress. 

It is time that this once great legisla- 
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tive body reasserted its prerogative. Let 
us defeat this motion. Then let us pass a 
motion to instruct the House Conferees 
to set a date on U.S. military involve- 
ment in Indochina. It would be a historic 
and ringing assertion of congressional in- 
dependence. Besides it would be the most 
positive step yet taken by the United 
States to end its cruel involvement in 
the Vietnam war. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr, Speaker, the under- 
lying question in this debate is one which 
we have really never faced in this coun- 
try—that is the very important and fun- 
damental question of whether, and to 
what extent, we are willing to accept the 
role of a great power in the world, with 
all the burdens, anguish, responsibilities, 
and opportunities which such a role en- 
tails. 

There are two legitimate sides to this 
question, and it certainly deserves de- 
bate. The American people might well be 
happier if we could retreat, in material 
measure, to our own shores. I incline to 
the belief that it is late in the day of 
our history, and that of the world, for 
such a decision; and I do not believe 
that an activist and international role in 
today’s world, is possible without a mili- 
tary aspect. 

However, this may be, it is my submis- 
sion that we cannot, in any responsible 
way decide this grave question by a vote 
on the Mansfield amendment here today. 

We are presently engaged in war. The 
President of the United States is charged 
with the responsibility for its conduct 
and its conclusion, and the policies of our 
Government are under question and at- 
tack. The adoption of the Mansfield 
amendment would alter this factual sit- 
uation not at all. It would assure neither 
return of our prisoners, nor any other of 
the results we may desire. It would, how- 
ever, under existing circumstances con- 
stitute a repudiation of the President 
and his policies; and it would embarrass 
and harass our Government in the con- 
duct of our affairs in the world. 

At a proper time and place let us, by all 
means, face up to and debate the under- 
lying question to which I have made ref- 
erence; but here today let us support the 
President and the Government of the 
United States, and let us defeat the 
Mansfield amendment. 

Mr. DRINAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
support the Mansfield amendment to 
H.R. 8687, the military procurement and 
R. & D. authorization for fiscal year 
1972. The amendment would establish 
as U.S. policy the withdrawal of all U.S. 
military forces from Indochina within 6 
months, subject to the release of all 
American prisoners of war. 

Millions of words have been spoken 
about this amendment and the facts and 
policies which make its passage impera- 
tive. I fully realize that each of us, re- 
gardless of his position on this matter, 
has struggled with it as a matter of con- 
science. 

We must act now. We must assert the 
manifest will of the people. We must not 
succumb to the specious argument that 
by acting we will be humiliating the 
President. 

As a lawyer I have been trained that 
calm and dispassionate advocacy is most 
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likely to succeed. But how can I be calm 
when today—after the deaths of more 
than 50,000 of our men, after the inter- 
national excoriation of our Vietnam 
policy, after the sickening revelations 
of the Pentagon papers, and after the 
shameful elevation of a fifth rate dicta- 
tor in South Vietnam—when, after all 
these historic catastrophes, it appears 
that this House will once again fail to put 
an end to our military involvement in 
Indochina. 

We must question whether in any 
sense we haye made progress in extricat- 
ing our nation from the Vietnam war. It 
is said that there are less American 
troops in Indochina than were there a 
fe. years ago. Yet recent evidence ac- 
quired by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and by our Armed Services 
Committee indicates that the Central 
Intelligence Agency, which is sovereign 
unto itself, is felding a massive army of 
mercenaries in ~-aos and elsewhere. 

It is said that the South Vietnamese 
Army is better able to defend its own 
country. And yet the clear consensus of 
expert opinion is that North Vietnamese 
forces could overrun the South if they 
chose. 

It is said that we have “given democ- 
racy a chance” in South Vietnam. In fact, 
we have facilitated the peifection of a 
totalitarianism which is indistinguish- 
able from, and in some cases far less be- 
nign than, the totalitarianism in the 
North. 

It is said that by not deviating from 
“our commitment” we have shown the 
nations of the world that the United 
States does not renege on a pledge. And 
yet the net result of our Indochina policy 
in most of the unalined nations of the 
world has been a severe diminution of 
our influence and appeal. 

One of the most tragic aspects of the 
Pentagon papers is the evidence they 
provide of the domestic implications of 
this war. We learn that almost since the 
war began, our highest leaders have per- 
ceived domestic opposition to the war as 
a kind of petty nuisance not to be taken 
seriously. Again and again, the attempt 
has been made to accommodate public 
opinion to our mistaken foreign policies, 
rather than to adapt those policies to the 
will of the people. Even now, when with- 
drawal from Indochina is the announced 
policy of the President, the same rusty 
canards are paraded before the Ameri- 
can people, as if in a magical, mollifying 
incantation. These slogans of the Dulles 
era no longer control our foreign policy 
with regard to mainland China, the So- 
viet Union or Latin America. Why do 
they pervade the President’s statements 
and policies regarding Indochina? 

I do not seek to embarrass any of us 
by rehearsing the recent ridiculous and 
tragic political developments in South 
Vietnam. I would note only that we 
should not view those developments as a 
minor setback. They reflect the essen- 
tially corrupt and fundamentally un- 
stable political apparatus of that coun- 
try, into whose treasury we have poured 
so many billions of dollars. 

Our decision today on the Mansfield 
amendment is more than symbolic. Of 
course, we recognize that the President 
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has so much power that he can ignore the 
Congress if he chooses, just as he has 
ignored the Congress with respect to 
other limitations on our involvement in 
Indochina, notably in Laos. But history 
will not record our actions today as frivo- 
lous or as a mere gesture. 

Each of us must recognize that when 
this war eventually passes into history, 
historians will reflect on the impotence 
of the Congress in a time of crisis, just 
as they now reflect on the omnipotence 
of Congress in the Wilson era. Historians 
will note that our Indochina policies 
were abetted by the inaction of the rep- 
resentatives of the people, an inaction 
largely facilitated by the personal in- 
fluence of the President, not by the ex- 
pressed desire of the people. 

And historians will note, it grieves me 
to state, that in 1971 we did not end the 
war, we merely turned to yet another of 
its interminable phases while fewer 
American men died in a war their Nation 
knew was wrong. 

Each of us must do what he believes 
is right and be willing to accept the con- 
sequences. 

Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, America’s 
decade of commitment to South Vietnam 
has become a sterile exercise. We have 
committed more than 55,000 dead boys, 
more than 300,000 wounded, and close to 
$150 billion. In return, we have received 
nothing but world indignation, division 
at home, and the frustration that comes 
from seeking to do the impossible. The 
time has come for America to end this 
exercise in futility once and for all in 
order to turn its attention swiftly to the 
problems besetting us at home. 

Our social problems have become 
social cancers on the body politic. From 
mass transit, housing, and waste disposal 
to education, environment, and consum- 
er protection, we are in need of reallocat- 
ing our resources and restructuring our 
national priorities. Our cities, containing 
the vast majority of our people cry out 
for attention if we are to curb the slide 
toward social and economie disaster now 
confronting us. 

The war in Vietnam has destroyed the 
viability of the American economy and 
the worth of the dollar. Inflation has 
raged unchecked, joblessness has 
climbed, and the wage earner is now 
caught in a bind that is intolerable. All 
because of the blind, endless commit- 
ment to victory in Southeast Asia over 
an enemy that is as nationalist as it is 
Communist. 

I seek to end that involvement by act 
of Congress. Power to do this is vested 
in the Congress, and it must act as an 
institution or lose the faith of the people 
at large. It is my intention to support 
and vote for the Mansfield amendment, 
which calls for a policy on the part of 
the United States to terminate, at the 
earliest possible date, all military opera- 
tions of the United States in Indochina. 
It also calls for the United States to pro- 
vide for the prompt and orderly with- 
drawal of all of our military forces not 
later than 6 months after the date of 
enactment of this concept, subject to 
release of all American prisoners of war 
held by the Government of North Viet- 
nam and forces allied with that govern- 
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ment. The Congress urges and requests 
the President under the amendment to: 

Establish a final date for withdrawal; 

Negotiate an immediate cease-fire by 
all parties; and 

Negotiate a series of phased, swift 
troop withdrawals. 

Here, at last, I believe, is the practical 
solution to the ongoing agony of Indo- 
china. It is vital that we extricate our- 
selves forthwith. 

With joblessness, unrest and social dis- 
satisfaction at all-time highs at home, 
it ill behooves us to continue to pursue 
what has already been proven to be a 
fruitless, foolish venture. No thinking 
American supports any further commit- 
ment of lives and resources. These are 
all needed here at home, and as soon as 
‘possible. 

We must learn from the lessons of the 
past or we are doomed to repeat the mis- 
takes of that past. I believe we have had 
enough dead American young men. Indo- 
china is not worth more deaths, more 
losses and more diversion of dollars we 
simply must have at home. Passage of 
the Mansfield resolution by the Congress 
is our key that will at last unlock the 
door to final extrication. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Nixon has made every dramatic an- 
nouncement in the past several weeks ex- 
cept the one we have most hoped for 
these many months. He has promised us 
several spectacular diplomatic events in 
upcoming weeks. But he has failed to 
schedule the one event most looked for 
by the American people. He has been all 
boldness and decisiveness—except when 
it has come to deciding to get out of 
Vietnam. 

The Congress should help the Presi- 
dent decide by sending the Mansfield 
amendment to him for his signature. 

The Mansfield amendment sets a 
feasible deadline for total U.S. troop 
withdrawal—6 months from the enact- 
ment of the amendment, It spells out the 
one condition for withdrawal on which 
all are agreed we must insist—release of 
our prisoners of war. It mandates negoti- 
ations for an immediate cease-fire 
throughout Indochina so that the war 
snuffed out in Vietnam does not flare up 
again in the neighboring states of Laos 
and Cambodia. 

The Mansfield amendment ‘vill not tie 
the President’s hands during his visits to 
Peking and Moscow. How could it? The 
place to negotiate on Vietnam is in Paris. 
In Paris, we can get an agreement to pro- 
tect our withdrawing troops and bring 
the release of our prisoners. In Paris, we 
can cut short the time during which we 
risk severe friction between our remain- 
ing forces and the South Vietnamese. In 
Paris, we can put a stop to the deepening 
crisis of morale and increasing instances 
of mutiny among our troops, which are 
so ominous for the long-term security of 
our country. 

Is it any wonder that our sailors and 
soldiers balk at a mission thet the ma- 
jority of the American people have 
disavowed? 

The Mansfield amendment is a bold, 
clear, and decisive statement of policy. 
It is time for the President to sign on and 
make it official. He will earn the gratitude 
of the American people. 
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Mr, BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, let there 
be no mistake about what is going on in 
the House of Representatives today. 
What we are confronting in this mo- 
tion offered by the gentleman from Mi- 
nois (Mr. ArRENDs), who is obviously act- 
ing under instructions from the Republi- 
cca leadership and the White House, is 
a thinly veiled attempt to prevent this 
body and each of its Members, from be- 
ing recorded on the Mansfield amend- 
ment which declares it national policy 
that we end our involvement in Vietnam 
now. 

Despite all the verbiage about rules of 
the House and the germaneness of 
amendments, the issue before us is very 
simple: the Nixon administration quite 
obviously does not believe it has the votes 
to defeat the Mansfield amendment and 
rather than risk the embarrassment of a 
defeat on the substance of the issue, it 
has taken the cowardly course and run 
around the issue. 

It is a dark day for this administration 
and if we let them get away with the tac- 
tic, it will be a dark day for this body, as 
well. The urgency for a recorded vote on 
the Mansfield amendment becomes more 
apparent with each passing day. The 
fraudulent election of President Thieu in 
South Vietnam, the continuing war in 
Laos, conducted under cover of the CIA 
in direct violation of a law passed by 
the 9ist Congress, the buildup in Cam- 
bodia for which the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
are pressing so avidly—all make it obvi- 
ous that rather than getting out of the 
tragic morass of Indochina, our involve- 
ment grows ever deeper. 

President Nixon clearly believes he 
has lulled the American people into a 
false sense of security about the war and 
our policy in Southeast Asia. He knows 
just as well that he is no longer fooling 
the Congress. Today’s transparent tactic 
by the Republican leadership in the 
House proves that beyond any doubt. Let 
the record show just who is squaring with 
the American people on Vietnam today. 

Mr, BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. ARENDS). Simple fair- 
ness demands a straight up-or-down vote 
on an issue of this magnitude. The 
people, after all, are entitled to know 
just how we stand on the Mansfield 
amendment. I urge my colleagues to join 
me in voting against the previous ques- 
tion. If it is defeated, Mr. Nepz1, my col- 
league from Michigan, will try to amend 
Mr. ArEenpDs’ motion—making it one that 
instructs the conferees to maintain the 
Mansfield amendment intact. 

This amendment, now that it has been 
restored to its original text and tone, 
would help free us from a war that has 
defined solution for more than a decade. 
The Senate’s passage of the amendment 
last June was a heartening sign. It ap- 
peared that the Congress, newly sobered 
and emboldened, was about to reassert its 
legitimate role in shaping war policy. 

This judgment, however, proved too 
hasty. The conference committee on the 
Draft Extension Act—the legislation 
that bore the Mansfield amendment— 
diluted it in an effort to get some kind of 
a draft bill through the Congress. The 
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amendment was made into a routine 
sense of Congress resolution, lamely sug- 
gesting withdrawal from Vietnam but 
specifying no time limit. It was as if the 
Congress was afraid to put more than a 
toe into the water, guardedly testing the 
temperature before committing itself. 

I think it is high time we plunged in, 
Mr, Speaker. 

I think it is high time we enacted leg- 
islation demanding—yes, demanding— 
withdrawal from Vietnam. 

How much longer can we wait, after 
all? 

How much more can we endure? 

How many more deaths, how many 
more My Lai’s, how many more drug 
scandals, how many more plundered cit- 
ies and burned villages? 

The history of this war is almost 
Kafkaesque in its irony. Step by step, inch 
by inch, we have been drawn into a con- 
flict that now engulfs virtually all of 
Southeast Asia. Each new escalation— 
however meek or however daring—was 
trumpeted as the solution. We gave more 
troops, more arms, more money, more 
American blood. But nothing worked. 
Even the war’s most ardent supporters— 
men once described as Hawks—now con- 
cede its futility. 

We have already paid dearly for what 
the State Department calls our commit- 
ment to South Vietnam: 45,000 Ameri- 
cans killed, $250 billion drained from our 
Treasury. 

The Mansfield amendment offers us a 
way out. 

Its goal is simple: withdrawal of all 
American troops within 6 months, con- 
ditional on the release of American 
POW’'s still held by enemy forces. 

The amendment lacks the kind of legal 
force that would be binding on the Pres- 
ident, forcing him to yield to its pro- 
visions. But it would make those provi- 
sions a new “National Policy” sanctioned 
by the Congress. 

The administration, no matter how 
stonily aloof to the legislative branch, 
could not ignore them. 

The amendment would achieve still 
another goal. 

It would demonstrate, clearly and con- 
vincingly, that we do not intend to re- 
main forever in South Vietnam yoked to 
its government’s policies. 

President Thieu is not our messiah, 
nor are his policies our holy writ. 

If South Vietnam is not yet ready to 
defend itself, it never will be. 

The time to get out is now. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the motion, offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Arenps) to 
instruct conferees on the Military Pro- 
curement Authorization Act that they 
should not agree to any portion of the 
Senate amendment to this bill which is 
not germane to military procurement 
under the rules of the House. 

The key issue here, Mr. Speaker, is of 
course whether the House should in- 
struct its conferees to accept, without 
opportunity for amendment or compro- 
mise, the Senate language of the Mans- 
field amendment which purports to set 
as the policy of the United States a date 
for total withdrawal from Vietnam of 6 
months after the date of enactment of 
this act. 
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When this same bill was before the 
House last summer, we debated and re- 
jected an amendment of similar thrust, 
the Nedzi-Whalen amendment. I sup- 
ported a substitute to the Nedzi-Whalen 
amendment, the McDade amendment, 
which was also defeated at that time. My 
reasons for opposing Nedzi-Whalen and 
supporting the McDade amendment 
were made clear to our colleagues in an 
extensive statement which I made dur- 
ing the Nedzi-Whalen debate. 

My remarks appear in the Congres- 
sional Recorp of June 17, 1971. I would 
like to incorporate them by reference 
into this statement on the Mansfield 
amendment and the Arends motion, be- 
cause I think that the same arguments 
apply equally to the Senate language of 
the Mansfield amendment. 

The Mansfield amendment does not 
provide for any meaningful cutoff of 
congressional authority to wage war in 
Southeast Asia, although I think, if 
adopted in its present form, it could mis- 
lead many people into thinking that such 
a cutoff is provided for. The Mansfield 
amendment makes no provision for the 
President to come back to Congress in 
the event the North Vietnamese do not 
comply with the conditions of the with- 
drawal date suggested in the amendment, 
in the event the North Vietnamese do not 
wish to negotiate those points raised for 
negotiation in the language of the 
amendment, or in the event the Presi- 
dent, as Commander in Chief, sees the 
necessity for a change in the terms of 
the amendment. 

The Mansfield amendment does not 
provide for any condition which would 
guarantee by negotiation or otherwise, 
the safe withdrawal of American forces 
from Indochina. While the issue of safe 
withdrawal can easily be dismissed at a 
time when we, together with the South 
Vietnamese have achieved a degree of 
military superiority in South Vietnam, if 
not in Laos and Cambodia, it becomes a 
very real issue, and a very real risk of 
the loss of further human life, when our 
withdrawals reach the point where less 
than 75,000 Americans remain in Indo- 
china. 

While these are very serious weaknesses 
in the Mansfield amendment, in addition 
to the weaknesses in Nedzi-Whalen 
which I discussed in my earlier state- 
ment, I do not feel it is fair to judge the 
wisdom of this amendment solely. in light 
of arguments which were applicable 3 
months ago. A number of factors have 
changed since the Nedzi-Whalen amend- 
ment was debated. A consideration of all 
of these factors should be undertaken 
before we decide whether to include the 
Mansfield amendment, either as passed 
by the Senate or in some other form, in 
the Military Procurement Authorization 
Act of 1971. 

First. Since the Nedzi-Whalen debate, 
the Congress has enacted and the Presi- 
dent has signed the extension of the Se- 
lective Service Act, which includes the 
Mansfield amendment as amended and 
agreed upon by a House-Senate Confer- 
ence committee. The language of the 
version of the Mansfield amendment 
which we have enacted into law follows: 
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Text OF MODIFIED MANSFIELD AMENDMENT 
PREVIOUSLY ADOPTED BY HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES AUGUST 4, 1971 


Following is the text of Sec. 401 of House 
Rept. 92-433, the conference report on H.R. 
6531. 

This is the modified “Mansfield Amend- 
ment” adopted by the House 297-108 on Au- 
gust 4, 1971 (Roll Call attached). 

This was signed into law on Sept. 28, 1971 
by President Nixon as P.L. 92-129. 

Sec. 401. It is hereby declared to be the 
sense of Congress that the United States 
terminate at the earliest practicable date all 
military operations of the United States in 
Indochina, and provide for the prompt and 
orderly withdrawal of all United States mili- 
tary forces at a date certain subject to the 
release of all American prisoners of war held 
by the Government of North Vietnam and 
forces allied with such Government, and an 
accounting for all Americans missing in ac- 
tion who have been held by or known to 
such Government or such forces. The Con- 
gress hereby urges and requests the Presi- 
dent to implement the above expressed policy 
by initiating immediately the following ac- 
tions: 

(1) Negotiate with the Government of 
North Vietnam for an immediate cease-fire 
by all parties to the hostilities in Indochina. 

(2) Negotiate with the Government of 
North Vietnam for the establishing of a final 
date for the withdrawal from Indochina of 
all military forces of the United States con- 
tingent upon the release at a date certain 
of all American prisoners of war held by the 
Government of North Vietnam and forces 
allied with such Government. 

(3) Negotiate with the Government of 
North Vietnam for an agreement which 
would provide for a series of phased and 
rapid withdrawals of United States military 
forces from Indochina subject to a cor- 
responding series of phased releases of Amer- 
ican prisoners of war, and for the release 
of any remaining American prisoners of war 
concurrently with the withdrawal of all re- 
maining military forces of the United States 
by not later than the date established pur- 
suant to paragraph (2) hereof. 


It is useful to compare the enacted lan- 
guage with the language which the Sen- 
ate has proposed to add to the Military 
Procurement Authorization Act of 1971: 

MANSFIELD AMENDMENT TO H.R. 8687 


TITLE VI—TERMINATION OF HOSTILITIES 
IN INDOCHINA 


Sec. 601. (a) It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of the United States to terminate at 
the earliest practicable date all military op- 
erations of the United States in Indochina, 
and to provide for the prompt and orderly 
withdrawal of all United States military 
forces not later than six months after the 
date of enactment of this section subject to 
the release of all American prisoners of war 
held by the Government of North Vietnam 
and forces allied with such Government. The 
Congress hereby urges and requests the Presi- 
dent to implement the above expressed policy 
by initiating immediately the following ac- 
tions: 

(1) Establishing a final date for the with- 
drawal from Indochina of all military forces 
of the United States contingent upon the 
release of all American prisoners of war held 
by the Government of North Vietnam and 
forces allied with such Government, such 
date to be not later than six months after 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

(2) Negotiate with the Government of 
North Vietnam for an immediate ceasefire by 
all parties to the hostilities in Indochina. 

(3) Negotiate with the Government of 
North Vietnam for an agreement which would 
provide for a series of phased and rapid with- 
drawals of United States military forces from 
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Indochina in exchange for a corresponding 
series of phased releases of American prison- 
ers of war, and for the release of any remain- 
ing American prisoners of war concurrently 
with the withdrawal of all remaining mili- 
tary forces of the United States by not later 
than the date established by the President 
pursuant to paragraph (1) hereof or by such 
earlier date as may be agreed upon by the 
negotiating parties. 


The essential difference between the 
two versions of this amendment is that 
the amendment we enacted, and which 
the President signed provides that the 
President shall immediately initiate 
negotiations “with the Government of 
North Vietnam for the establishment of 
a final date for the withdrawal from In- 
dochina of all military forces of the 
United States. * * *” while the proposed 
Mansfield amendment to this bill spec- 
ifies that the date shall be no later than 
6 months from the date of enactment of 
the bill. In other words, the Mansfield 
language in this bill seeks to set a uni- 
lateral date, not subject to negotiation 
with the other side. 

Both amendments are weak in that 
neither is attached to a bill which car- 
ries with it any cut-off of authority for 
conduct of the war by the President. One 
is attached to the draft bill, and the other 
to a procurement bill, neither of which 
controls military operations or funds. 

Second. Since the debate on Nedzi- 
Whalen, the withdrawal of U.S. troops 
from Indochina has continued at an ac- 
celerated rate. By December 1, Pres- 
ident Nixon will have withdrawn over 
two-thirds of the U.S. forces which were 
in Vietnam in January of 1969, the date 
of his inauguration. The troop level has 
been cut from 550,000 to 200,000, and it 
is scheduled to be reduced to 184,000 by 
December 1. The President’s program 
of withdrawal has continued for 3 
months beyond where it had progressed 
at the time of the Nedzi-Whalen debate 
in the House. It has been accomplished 
with considerable support among the 
people, and without substantially weak- 
ening the allied military position in 
Indochina, 

The withdrawal program has also been 
accompanied by very significant reduc- 
tions in U.S. combat casualties, although 
this has been somewhat clouded by an 
increasing problem of drug addiction and 
noncombat deaths and injuries among 
U.S. servicemen in Southeast Asia. Also, 
the withdrawals have not brought with 
them an accompanying reduction in the 
rate or tonnage of bombings conducted 
in Southeast Asia by either United States 
or South Vietnamese forces. On the 
other side, the North Vietnamese 
have made no reciprocal effort to reduce 
their military presence in the disputed 
areas of Indochina. They have continued 
under great military pressure to infiltrate 
into South Vietnam, and have accom- 
plished significant buildups of forces in 
Laos and Cambodia. 

Third. Since the Nedzi-Whalen debate, 
the South Vietnamese have conducted a 
so-called election of their President, 
which is better described as a referen- 
dum on the sole candidacy of President 
Thieu. This election, and the events that 
preceded it fell far short of what Ameri- 
cans, including the President, had hoped 
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would be evidence of some political de- 
mocracy in South Vietnam. For me, in 
any event, this electoral mockery 
strengthened my earlier statement that 
we can no longer consider any need to 
strengthen the South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment as a proper reason for keeping 
American troops in Vietnam. As I stated 
on June 8, we have two and only two 
reasons for pursuing our policy of with- 
drawals and negotiations—the release 
of our prisoners of war and the guaran- 
tee of safe withdrawal of our remaining 
forces. 

Fourth. Most importantly, since the 
House debate on Nedzi-Whalen, the Pres- 
ident has announced dramatic diplomatic 
initiatives involving the two major Com- 
munist powers. He has shattered the 
official isolation of the People’s Republic 
of China with two significant and his- 
toric moves. He has announced that he 
will engage in a summit meeting with 
Chinese leaders in Peking within the 
next few months, and he has changed 
U.S. policy on the admission of the Peo- 
ples Republic of China into the United 
Nations by supporting the entrance of 
that country into both the General As- 
sembly and the Security Council. 

In addition, and of perhaps more im- 
portance, the President has announced 
that he will participate in a summit 
meeting in Moscow with Soviet leaders. 
This is particularly important in several 
respects. First, it is important because 
it may provide an opportunity to solidify 
and accelerate the considerable prog- 
ress we have already made in negotia- 
tion with the Soviets in the SALT talks, 
and in other key areas. Such a meeting 
could also trigger significant progress 
toward settlement in the Middle East, 
toward the start of mutually-balanced 
force reductions in Europe, and, toward 
a negotiated settlement in Vietnam. 

It is significant that both summit 
meetings are likely to take place within 
the 6-month period specified in the lan- 
guage of the Mansfield amendment for 
a unilateral, publicly announced with- 
drawal date. 

Very strong representations have been 
made here on the floor that adoption of 
the Mansfield amendment in its present 
form could seriously compromise the 
position of the President in negotiating 
with both the Chinese and the Russians. 
His hand will be strengthened at these 
summit talks hy the fact that on Novem- 
ber 15, the President will have made an 
announcement of even further troop 
withdrawals from Southeast Asia. But, 
by passing an amendment which limits 
his ability to negotiate an agreement for 
a date for total American withdrawal, 
the Congress would send him off to these 
summit meetings in the weakened posi- 
tion of having a divided government back 
home. 

In addition to the weaknesses which I 
pointed out last summer, which apply to 
the Nedzi-Whalen amendment as well as 
to the Senate-passed Mansfield amend- 
ment to this bill, I find that the advent 
of the summit talks makes the language 
of this amendment even more unaccept- 
able at this time. It is not a meaningful 
assumption by the Congress of decision- 
making powers over war and peace be- 
cause it does not cut off any authority 
for the President to act. It does not con- 
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tain conditions hinged on guarantees for 
safe withdrawal of our remaining forces; 
it does not take account of the with- 
drawal of two-thirds of our forces, nor 
of the coming November 15 announce- 
ment of further withdrawals. It does not 
provide anywhere for the President to 
return to Congress to seek a change in 
the policy laid down by the amendment 
if later events would lead him to believe 
changes were necessary. 

While the recent election sham in 
South Vietnam has made even more dis- 
tasteful to Americans any lives or effort 
of support expended in support of the 
South Vietnamese, and while it tempts us 
even more strongly to believe that almost 
any kind of congressional expression at 
all on a withdrawal date will somehow 
make that date come true, will somehow 
simplify the complex morass that the 
Vietnam situation has become, and will 
somehow bring the troops home with the 
passage of an amendment, it is both un- 
fair and misleading to add to the public 
perpetration of these myths. 

It is also unwise in pursuing the belief 
that this amendment will cure the Viet- 
nam situation, to risk the sacrifice of 
what may be the best opportunity since 
World War II to lay some foundations for 
lasting and peaceful relationships be- 
tween the three greatest powers of the 
world, the United States, the Soviet Un- 
ion, and the Peoples Republic of China. 

Mr. Chairman, for these reasons I will 
vote to instruct the House conferees not 
to accept non-germane language in the 
Senate bill, including the language of the 
Mansfield amendment. 

Mr. COTTER. Mr. Speaker, I am ter- 
ribly upset that the Members of this 
august body will not be given the op- 
portunity to vote specifically on the 
Mansfield amendment. I will vote against 
the previous question in the hope that we 
wil get a clearcut vote on the Mansfield 
amendment. 

In that case, I will support the mo- 
tion to instruct the conferees to accept 
the Mansfield amendment. This amend- 
ment would correctly reassert the con- 
stitutional authority of the Congress in 
legislating a definite end to this divisive 
war. 

This is the second time we have been 
given the opportunity to vote on the 
Mansfield amendment. The amendment 
requires the ending of U.S. participation 
6 months after enactment of this bill, 
subject only to the release of U.S. prison- 
ers of war being held in Indochina. 

The need for such a reassertion of 
congressional authority is obvious. The 
recent elections in South Vietnam are 
a further indication of the travesty that 
this war has become. Almost 55,000 dead 
American troops and untold billions of 
dollars have gone into this Southeast 
Asian conflict. The results of these great 
sacrifices have been totally unsatisfac- 
tory. Therefore, it is imperative that the 
Congress act in a constructive manner 
by legislating an end to this war. 

I have at every opportunity voted for 
or supported efforts to erd this tragic 
war. One of my first legislative actions 
was to cosponsor the Disengagement Act 
of 1971. Later, in the Democratic caucus, 
I voted to end the war by December 31, 
1971. I, of course, support the earliest date 
for liquidation of U.S. participation in 
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this war, however, the Mansfield amend- 
ment offers a constructive vehicle for 
again asserting congressional respon- 
sibilities. 

I urge support of the Mansfield amend- 
ment to end the war. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
many honorable persons have risen in 
this Chamber to explain their beliefs on 
the war in Southeast Asia. I now also rise 
in opposition to this senseless conflict 
which has cost this country dearly during 
the past decade. In this spirit, I voted 
yesterday to defeat the previous question 
on the Arends motion to instruct to per- 
mit an honest appraisal of the Mansfield 
amendment, which sets a specific date 
for the withdrawal of American forces. 

Gentlemen, we have heard long and 
sometimes tedious arguments that this 
war is necessary to preserve democracy 
for the people of South Vietnam. Yet, 
recently, we saw an example of that 
democracy in action. A one-man elec- 
tion—a political farce would be a more 
appropriate term—took place at the cost 
of more than 45,000 American lives. 
This is a disgrace to every American who 
felt the cause of freedom was a just one 
and who sacrificed his life to preserve 
it. 

I sincerely hope that those who justi- 
fied this war in the past on the basis of 
pursuing democracy in Vietnam will 
now think twice about their position. Is 
this the just cause for which our coun- 
try has been torn apart? 

In the highest circles of this Govern- 
ment, it has been said that we must stay 
in Vietnam until our prisoners are re- 
leased and those missing are accounted 
for. Gentlemen, I know of no war in 
which prisoners were released on a de- 
mand from the enemy while hostilities 
continued and I scarcely believe it will 
happen now. 

We can only bring about a release of 
the prisoners if we set a specific date 
on which hostilities will cease. If we fail 
to do this, how can we explain our actions 
to the wives and families of those men 
who are listed as prisoners or missing? 
How can we tell them, in view of the 
recent election in South Vietnam, that 
we are acting on behalf of their loved 
ones? I would think it a difficult, if not 
impossible chore. 

Another pitiful aspect of this dev- 
astating war is the trafficking in drugs 
by high officials in the South Vietnamese 
and Laotian Governments. These men 
created a market among our young 
soldiers in the field. It is ironic indeed 
that we have allied ourselves with these 
same leaders. 

Our young men are returning with 
physical and psychological problems 
never before experienced by U.S. fighting 
men. It is our responsibility to provide 
counselling and rehabilitation programs 
which supply them with the tools to 
rectify their dilemma. 

To those who say that the adoption 
of the Mansfield Amendment would tie 
the hands of the President, I would an- 
swer that only Congress has the constitu- 
tional power to declare war and it has 
never done so in this case. But we con- 
tinue to remain silent; we condone this 
senseless waste of humanity and con- 
demn following generations of Americans 
to live in the shame this war has caused. 
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What this war has cost us in terms of 
economic disruption is unnecessary to 
discuss at this time. We all know that 
inflation, unemployment and a decline in 
the balance of payments are results of 
war. Yet, some persist in saying we can 
have both guns and butter. Gentlemen, I 
refuse to accept that belief. 

In a war, it is inevitable that one side 
win and one side lose, but this war has 
been a national misfortune. My col- 
leagues, America has lost this war in 
more ways than can be explored here. 
We have lost the respect of our allies for 
whose purpose we say we have been fight- 
ing, we have additionally weakened the 
economic fiber of this country and more 
importantly we have lost the respect of 
the younger generation of leaders who 
will follow us in guiding this country, 
and all the rhetoric in the world cannot 
reclaim that for us. 

I could go on and on about the manner 
in which this war has been conducted 
and for what purpose thousands of 
Americans have sacrificed their lives. 
I asked yesterday that we pause and 
think about the opportunity we then had 
before us. We had a responsibility and 
duty as Members of the U.S. Congress 
to see that this tragic chapter in our 
history was ended as soon as possible. 

It was time to stand and say we cannot 
justify what we have done any longer, 
that we can no longer lay waste to a 
country to which we have no claim and 
that we can spare no more American 
lives in a tragedy which has left a scar 
on this country. It was time to lay aside 
parliamentary jargon and address our- 
selves to the real issue at hand. 

The American people demanded an 
end to this war 4 years ago and it has 
not yet come. We are given oniy more 
promises by those who were elected with 
that mandate and who have failed. I cast 
my votes to modify the instruction to the 
conferees to accept the Mansfield amend- 
ment and thereby bring peace to this 
Nation so we can get on with the busi- 
ness of rebuilding this country. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, wiil the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, at this 
point I speak my feeling about this mat- 
ter. I have been opposed to this war for 
many years and have so expressed My- 
self in debate on the floor of the Con- 
gress for many years. I have not changed 
one iota in that respect. I think that is 
one issue that the American people ex- 
pect this Congress to vote on, first, that 
we are going to vote on the Mansfield 
amendment. 

I have a very deep feeling about the 
fact of the Republican Party having 
acted the way they have today deliber- 
ately denied the House the time issue. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the previous ques- 
tion is voted down. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, might I 
simply say in conclusion that I have 
endeavored to the best of my ability to see 
to it that those for and those against this 
proposition might be heard. I have at- 
tempted to diligently work out the al- 
lotted time so that there would be fair- 
ness in the presentations made here 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of 
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the time remaining to my chairman, the 
gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. HÉBERT) . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. HÉBERT) is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, in our high 
emotionalism, which I can readily un- 
derstand, we have wandered far afield 
as to what the issue is in the motion made 
by the gentleman from Hlinois. 

We are not discussing the merits of 
the so-called Mansfield amendment here 
today at all. We are discussing whether 
this House, as the gentleman from Mich- 
igan has said, is going to control its own 
destiny or have others tell us what to do. 

I say to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan who made the observation that we 
do not meet at 1600 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue—and no, by God—we do not meet 
at the other end of this Capitol. 

To my distinguished friend, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, let me say if 
ever there was a bipartisan committee in 
this House of Representatives, it is the 
Committee on Armed Services. It does 
not bow to the Republican Party or to the 
Democratic Party. It only bows to the 
will of the American people—under one 
Commander in Chief, one President— 
whether that man be a Democrat or a 
Republican or whether his name be 
Nixon, Eisenhower, Jones, Smith, or any- 
thing else. 

There are not enough words in the 
dictionary to write into law or into an 
amendment on the floor of this body or 
of the other body—any language which 
will end the war. It is absolutely silly to 
even make such a statement. All this is 
an expression, in other words, of what 
we all want. Anybody in this House who 
does not want the war to end ought to 
have his head examined. 

So what we are talking of is whether 
this House means what it says when it 
enacts rules. That is all. I am one in- 
dividual who pleaded with you not to 
instruct me the last time and I thought 
I would come back with a good bill that 
we could accept and I asked that my 
hands not be tied. I frankly admitted that 
the rules were violated, but it was the 
only way we could get around it. 

It is not a question of consideration 
being given to everything again, but it is 
a question merely of reinforcing the hand 
of your conferees, to back up what the 
rules of the House say. 

There are some things that are not 
germane in this bill, which I might agree 
heartily to, such as the chromium amend- 
ment. I wish it were germane. I wish I 
could support that. But I recognize the 
fact that it is against the rules. 

Now if you do not like the rules—then 
change the rules. But as long as you have 
the rules, then abide by them. There is 
nothing deceitful that is happening here 
today. There is nothing underhanded be- 
ing done here today. The gentleman from 
Illinois has been eminently fair. He has 
divided his time and he has given every- 
body an opportunity to talk and in reality, 
if we had recordings, we would find the 
same things are being said that have been 
said many, many times. 

The House has time and time again 
rejected the so-called Mansfield amend- 
ment after the same emotional argu- 
ments that have been brought forth. The 
rhetoric is weak; the facts are strong. 
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As I continually repeat and emphasize 
at the risk of redundancy, the issue is . 
not on the Mansfield amendment or any 
other amendment. The issue is straight, 
cold, and clear. There is a Reorganiza- 
tion Act that was adopted by the Con- 
gress; both the Senate and the House 
participated. The rule adopted provides 
that we cannot consider anything that 
is not germane. 

Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. On the point about 
what the rules say, is it not true that last 
year’s Reorganization Act provides that 
a nongermane amendment can be con- 
sidered by a separate vote, and that a 
separate vote is precisely what the op- 
ponents of the Vietnam war are seeking 
here today? The rule does not say a non- 
germane amendment to a bill cannot be 
considered. 

Mr. HEBERT. The gentleman is mis- 
led to the extent that what the rules say 
is that a nongermane amendment can be 
considered if so instructed by the House 
to consider that amendment. That is 
what the rule says. Also there are certain 
rules and procedures set down, and not 
one of those rules and procedures has 
been violated to this moment here 
today. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr, ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa for that purpose. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the motion 
to instruct contains the following lan- 
guage, “are hereby instructed not to 
agree to any portion of the text of the 
Senate amendment.” 

Mr. Speaker, I point out that this is 
singular, the Senate amendment. Now, 
there are two amendments involved. 
Before we go to a vote, I should like the 
Chair to state what amendment we are 
voting on. 

The SPEAKER. The motion relates to 
the text of the Senate amendment. One 
amendment is to the title, the other to 
the text. 

Mr. GROSS. There is also an amend- 
ment to the title of the bill. Are we vot- 
ine on the amendment to the title of the 

9 

The SPEAKER. The motion relates 
and states, as the Chair understands it, 
to the text of the Senate amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois yield for the purpose of a 
parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois for that purpose. 

Mr. MIKVA. If a Member favors the 
Mansfield amendment, then he should 
vote “no” on the previous question; is 
that correct? 
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Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
think that is a parliamentary inquiry, 
but the gentleman made a nice state- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is order- 
ing the previous question on the motion 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, on that 1 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 215, nays 193, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 19, as follows: 


[Roll No. 307] 


YEAS—215 


Frelinghuysen Myers 
Frey Nelsen 
Fuqua Nichols 
Gettys O'Konski 
Goldwater Passman 
Goodling Pelly 
Griffin Pettis 
Grover Peyser 
Gubser Pickle 
Haley Pirnie 
Hall Poage 
Hammer- Poft 
schmidt Powell 
Hansen, Idaho Price, Il. 
Harsha Price, Tex. 
Hastings Purcell 
Hays Quie 
Hébert Quillen 
Henderson Randall 
Hillis Rarick 
Hogan Rhodes 
Holifield Roberts 
Horton Robinson, Va. 
Hosmer Ruth 
Hull Sandman 
Hunt Satterfield 
Hutchinson Saylor 
Jarman Scherle 
Johnson, Pa. Schneebeli 
Jonas Scott 
Jones, Ala. Sebelius 
Kazen Shoup 
Keating Shriver 
Kee Sikes 
Keith Skubitz 
Kemp Smith, Calif. 
King Smith, N.Y. 
Kuykendall Spence 
Kyl Springer 
Landgrebe Staggers 
Latta Stanton, 
Lennon J. William 
Lent Steed 
Lloyd Steiger, Ariz. 
Lujan Steiger, Wis. 
McClory Stratton 
McClure Stuckey 
McCollister Talcott 
McCulloch 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Anderson, Ill, 
Andrews, Ala. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bell 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevill 
Boggs 
Bolling 
Bow 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Coughlin 
Crane 
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Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo, 
Byrne, Pa. 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Burton 
Carter 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Collins, Nl. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Culver 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dent 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dow 
Drinan 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
Edwards, Calif. 
Ellberg 
Esch 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 
Findley 
Foley 
Ford, 
William D. 
Forsythe 
Fraser 
Frenzel 
Fulton, Tenn, 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Gude 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hanna 


Hansen, Wash. Pryor, Ark. 
Harrington Pucinski 
Harvey Railsback 
Hathaway Rangel 
Hechler, W. Va. Rees 
Heckler, Mass. Reid, N.Y. 
Helstoski Reuss 
Hicks, Mass. Riegle 
Hicks, Wash. Robison, N.Y. 
Howard Rodino 
Hungate Roe 
Jacobs Rogers 
Johnson, Calif. Roncalio 
Jones, N.C. Rooney, N.Y. 
Jones, Tenn. Rooney, Pa. 
Karth Rosenthal 
Kastenmeier Rostenkowski 
Kluczynski Roush 
Koch Roy 
Kyros Roybal 
Landrum Runnels 
Leggett Ruppe 
Link Ryan 
Long, Md. St Germain 
McCloskey Sarbanes 
McCormack Scheuer 
McDade Schmitz 
Macdonald, Schwengel 
Mass. Seiberling 
Madden Shipley 
Matsunaga Sisk 
Mazzoli Slack 
Meeds Smith, Iowa 
Melcher Snyder 
Metcalfe Stanton, 
Mikya James V. 
Miller, Ohio Steele 
Minish Stubblefield 
Mink Sullivan 
Mitchell Symington 
Monagan Taylor 
Moorhead Tiernan 
Morse Udall 
Mosher Ullman 
Moss Van Deerlin 
Murphy, Iil. Vander Jagt 
Natcher Vanik 
Nedzi Vigorito 
Nix Waldie 
Obey Whalen 
O'Hara Widnall 
O'Neill Wilson, 
Patten Charles H, 
Pepper Wolff 
Perkins Yates 
Pike Yatron 
Podell Zwach 
Preyer, N.C. 


ANSWERED “PRESENT"”"—2 
Rousselot Wright 


NOT VOTING—19 


Fiynt Patman 

Hagan Stephens 
Halpern Stokes 
Hawkins Teague, Tex. 
Ichord Thompson, N.J. 
Long, La. 


Barrett 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Derwinski 
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present, he would have voted “nay.” I 
voted “yea.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present,” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Tllinois. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. DENT. Am I correct tnat if the vote 
on the motion of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. ARENDS) should be in the nega- 
tive and the motion should die, the con- 
ferees on the part of the House would 
then be able to go to the Senate un- 
instructed, and therefore all the issues 
would be alive in the conference? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair cannot pass 
upon that at this time. 

The question is on the motion offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 192, nays 216, answered 
“present” 2, not voting 19, as follows: 
[Roll No. 308] 

YEAS—192 
Frey 
Fuqua 
Gettys 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Griffin 
Grover 
Gubser 
Haley 
Hall 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harsha 
Hays 
Hébert 
Henderson 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hillis 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 


Hull 
Hunt 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Anderson, Tl. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Archer 
Arends 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Baring 
Belcher 

Bell 
Bennett 
Betts 

Bevill 
Biackburn 
Boggs 
Bolling 

Bow 

Bray 

Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 


Minshall 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Myers 
Nichols 
O’Konski 
Passman 
Pelly 

Pettis 
Peyser 
Pirnie 


Price, Ill. 
Price, Tex. 
Purcell 
Quillen 
Randall 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 


Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dowdy 
Downing 


McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McKinney 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills, Ark. 
Mills, Md. 
Minshall 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 


. Morgan 


Murphy, N.Y. 
NAYS—193 


Teague, Calif. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis, 
Thone 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 

Wyatt 
Wydler 

Wylie 
Wyman 
Young, Fla. 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 


La. 


Mathis, Ga. 


So the previous question was ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Rousselot for, with Mr. Thompson of 
New Jersey against. 

Mr. Wright for, with Mr. Eckhardt against. 

Mr. Dorn for, with Mr. Diggs against. 

Mr. Hogan for, with Mr. Barrett against. 

Mr. Teague, of Texas for, with Mr. Flynt 
against. 

Mr. Patman for, with Mr. Hawkins against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Stokes with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Broyhill 
of North Carolina. 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. ECKHARDT). Had he been pres- 
ent, he would have voted “nay.” I voted 
“yea.” I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. THompson). Had he been 


Burke, Fla. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Byron 
Caffery 
Camp 
Casey, Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conable 
Crane 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 


Jarman 
Johnson, Pa. 


Kuykendall 
Kyl 
Landgrebe 
Latta 
Lennon 
Lent 

Lloyd 
Lujan 
McClory 
McClure 
McCollister 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Mailliard 
Martin 
Mathias, Calif. 
Mayne 
Michel 
Miller, Calif, 


Ford, Gerald R. Mills, Ark, 
Frelinghuysen Mills, Md. 


Ruth 
Sandman 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schneebeli 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J. Wiliam 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stratton 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Terry 
‘Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalley 
Whitehurst 
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Brown, Mich. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex 
Burlison, Mo. 
Burton 
Cabell 
Carey, N.Y. 
Carney 
Carter 

Celler 
Chisholm 
Clay 

Collins, Til 
Collins, Tex. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Culver 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 


Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Wyman 

Young, Fla. 
NAYS—216 


Fountain 
Fraser 


Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zion 


Frenzel 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Grasso 

Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffiths 
Gross 

Gude 
Hamilton 
Hanley 


Hanna 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hechier, W. Va. 


bs 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jones, N.C. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 


Seiberling 
Shipley 
Sisk 


Slack 
Smith, Iowa 
Snyder 
Stanton, 
James V. 
Steele 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stubblefield 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 


Moss 
Murphy, Ill. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 


ANSWERED "PRESENT" —2 


Ashbrook 
NOT VOTING—19 


So the motion was rejected. 


The Clerk announced the following 
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Mr. Wright for, with Mr. Eckhardt against. 
Mr. Dorn for, with Mr. Diggs against. 
Mr. Hagan for, with Mr. Barrett against. 
Mr. Patman for, with Mr. Hawkins against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Broyhill 
of North Carolina. 

Mr. Stokes with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Ichord with Mr. Mathis of Georgia. 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentieman from Texas 
(Mr. Eckuarpt) . Had he been present, he 
would have voted “nay.” I voted “yea.” 
I withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from New 
Jersey (Mr. TuHompson). Had he been 
present, he would have voted “nay.” I 
voted “yea.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

Mr. HUTCHINSON changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. HEBERT, 
Price of Illinois, FISHER, BENNETT, BYRNE 
of Pennsylvania, STRATTON, ARENDS, 
O’Konsk1, Bray, Bos Witson, and Guz- 
SER. 


TO AUTHORIZE AND DIRECT THE 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR TO 
CONVEY CERTAIN PROPERTY IN 
THE STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA 
TO THE CENTRAL DAKOTA NURS- 
ING HOME 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the Senate bill (S. 414) 
to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to convey certain property 
in the State of North Dakota to the Cen- 
tral Dakota Nursing Home. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman explain the reason for this 
action? 

Mr. BOLAND. Yes. S. 414 is a bill iden- 
tical to H.R. 1763, which was No. 97 on 
the Private Calendar and passed this 
afternoon. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. GROSS. Further reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall 
not object. I simply want to welcome to 
membership in the small club that has 
been trying for years to stop considera- 
tion in the House of nongermane Sen- 
ate amendments among those to whom 
this amendment is extended are certain 
leaders of the House who became so in- 
terested this afternoon. I want to extend 
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them now a cordial invitation to join 
the club. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate ill as fol- 
lows: 

S. 414 
An act to authorize and direct the Secretary 
ef the Interior to convey certain property 
in the State of North Dakota to the Cen- 
tral Dakota Nursing Home 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to convey, subject to the conditions 
hereinafter set forth in this Act, by quit- 
claim deed, to the Central Dakota Nursing 
Home, Jamestown, North Dakota, all right, 
title, and interest of the United States in 
and to the following described lands near 
Jamestown, North Dakota, together with all 
buildings and other improvements thereon: 

A tract of land situated in the southwest 
quarter northeast quarter and the southeast 
quarter northwest quarter, section 24, town- 
ship 140 north, range 64 west, 5th principal 
meridian more particularly described as fol- 
lows: 

Beginning at the center of section 2+. 
township 140 north, range 64 west, 5th prin- 
cipal meridian; 

thence south 89 degrees 50 minutes east 
771.5 feet; 

thence north 00 degrees 21 minutes west 
800.0 feet; 

thence north 89 degrees 50 minutes west 
1,065.8 feet; 

thence south 23 degrees 52 minutes 30 
seconds west 456.7 feet; 

thence south 00 degrees 40 minutes 30 
seconds east 385.6 feet; 

thence north 89 degrees 44 minutes east 
479.7 feet to the point of beginning and con- 
taining 22.1 acres, more or less. 

Sec. 2. The conveyance authorized by this 
Act shall be made subject to the conditions 
that: 

(1) The Central Dakota Nursing Home 
pay to the United States as consideration 
for the land authorized to be conveyed the 
amount of $5,500; 

(2) All minerals, including oi! and gas, 
in such lands authorized to be conveyed 
shall be reserved to the United States; 

(3) The lands, including buildings and 
other improvements thereon, authorized to 
be conveyed shall be used by the Central 
Dakota Nursing Home solely for health care 
facilities, and in the event that such lands, 
including such buildings and improvements, 
cease to be used for that purpose, title there- 
to shall immediately revert, without pay- 
ment of consideration, to the United States; 

(4) The Central Dakota Nursing Home 
(including its assignees and successors) 
agrees to waive any and all claims, arising 
on or before the date of any conveyance pur- 
suant to this Act, which such home might 
have against the United States as a result 
of blown silt or other causes resulting from 
or in connection with the construction, op- 
eration, or maintenance of the Jamestown 
Dam and Reservoir; and 

(5) All expenses for surveys and the prep- 
aration and execution of legal documents 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act shall be paid by the Central Dakota 
Nursing Home. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 1763) was 
laid upon the table. 
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TO PROVIDE FOR CONVEYANCE OF 
CERTAIN REAL PROPERTY OF THE 
UNITED STATES TO THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the Senate bill (S. 74) 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
real property of the United States to the 
University of North Dakota, State of 
North Dakota. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, as I 
understand, this is a situation similar 
to the previous one; is that correct? 

Mr. BOLAND. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. Earlier this afternoon the House 
passed H.R. 8653, which was No. 99 on 
the Private Calendar. S. 74 is identical to 
that bill. 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Masachusetts? 

There was no objection. s 

The Clerk read the Senate bill as 
follows: 

S. 74 
An act to provide for the conveyance of cer- 
tain real property of the United States to 
the University of North Dakota, State of 

North Dakota 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized and 
directed to convey to the University of 
North Dakota, State of North Dakota, that 
tract of land situated on the campus of the 
University of North Dakota at Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, which is a portion of a tract 
of land which was heretofore deeded to the 
United States by the University Memorial 
Corporation. The tract being hereby con- 
veyed is more particularly described as 
follows: 

That part of the south half of the south- 
west quarter of section 4 township 151 range 
50 bounded as follows: Commencing at a 
point on the north boundary line of the 
Great Northern Railway right-of-way which 
is 913 feet east of the west line of said south- 
west quarter, thence east along said north 
boundary line a distance of 150 feet; thence 
north and parallel to the west line of said 
southwest quarter a distance of 376.10 feet; 
thence east a distance of 107 feet; thence 
north and parallel to the west line of said 
southwest quarter a distance of 350 feet; 
thence west a distance of 257 feet to a point 
913 feet each of the west line of said south- 
west quarter and 726.10 feet north of the 
point of beginning; thence south to the true 
point of beginning. 

The north boundary of the above described 
tract lies along a line which commences at 
the northeast corner of lot 20 in block 2 of 
the University Park Addition, Grand Forks 
City, according to the plat on file in the 
Office of the Register of Deeds, Grand Forks 
County, North Dakota, and recorded in book 
87 of deeds, page 12, and which continues 
west along the south line of the alley in said 
block 2, extending to a point described above 
as the northwest corner of the tract. 


The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
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and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 8653) was 
laid upon the table. 


PROVIDING FOR THE SETTLEMENT 
OF LAND CLAIMS OF ALASKA NA- 
TIVES 


Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up House Resolution 645 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 645 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
10367) to provide for the settlement of cer- 
tain land claims of Alaska Natives, and for 
other purposes, and all points of order against 
sections 7 and 16 of said bill for failure to 
comply with the provisions of clause 4, rule 
XXI are hereby waived. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed two hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have seen adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 30 minutes to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. SMITH) 
pending which I yield myself such time 
as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 645 
provides an open rule with 2 hours of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
10367, settlement of land claims of Alaska 
Natives. The resolution also provides that 
all points of order are waived against 
sections 7 and 16 for failure to comply 
with clause 4 of rule XXI because of a 
transfer of funds. 

The purpose of H.R. 10367 is to provide 
an equitable settlement of claims made 
by Alaska Natives. 

The claims would be settled through a 
combination grant of land and money. 
They would receive 40 million acres of 
land, $425 million from the U.S. Treasury 
over a period of 10 years, and $500 mil- 
lion from mineral revenues that would 
otherwise go to the State. The $500 mil- 
lion would be paid as the revenues are 
received on a schedule and under condi- 
tions set out in the bill. 

The State will be divided into 12 re- 
gions and a Native regional corporation 
will be organized in each region under 
State laws. Each native in the region 
will receive 100 shares of stock. The as- 
sets of the 12 corporations will be the 
$925 million cash settlement—$500 mil- 
lion of which will come from the State— 
the mineral estate, fee title to approxi- 
mate 22 million acres of land patented 
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to the corporation, and income from the 
investment of the cash and management 
of the property. 

The legislation contains a number of 
provisions regarding a time limitation for 
court contests, surveys of land, rules and 
regulations, a separability clause, tim- 
ber sale contracts, and so forth. 

Appropriations are authorized as 
necessary to carry out the provisions of 
the act. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of the 
rule. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume, 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas has explained the 
rule, and in the interest of saving time, 
I will not repeat any of the statements 
he has made. I agree with the state- 
ments he did make in connection with 
the bill and the explanation of the rule. 

May I add further than under the 
bill, as I understand it, the Natives in 
the State of Alaska will be divided into 
12 regions, each incorporated. These 12 
Native corporations will each receive 
lands and cash payments. Of the 40 mil- 
lion acres granted to the Natives by the 
settlement, 18 million will be lands 
around the Native villages. The remain- 
ing 22 million acres will be selected by 
the Natives after the State of Alaska has 
selected its lands from among those held 
by the Government, as provided by the 
Statehood Act of 1958, and the Govern- 
ment has reserved those lands it wishes 
to retain. 

In addition to that, Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Saytor) has filed a dissenting view. He 
supports a fair settlement of Alaskan 
Native claims, but does not believe that 
sufficient proof has been presented to 
justify the settlement embodied in this 
bill. He opposes the bill because it does 
not contain provisions for long-term 
land use planning. He believes such a 
policy is necessary to insure wise use of 
Alaskan resources, and to insure that 
the Natives are not cheated out of their 
land by unscrupulous land dealers. 

Mr. Speaker, I understand other Mem- 
bers have several amendments to offer. 
Whether or not they are germane wiil 
be for the chair to determine when we go 
into the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection 
par the rule, and I urge adoption of the 

e. 

Mr. Speaker, if it is agreeable to the 
gentleman from Texas, I yield 8 minutes 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. SAYLOR). 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of settling the Alaska Native land 
claims is not new. This issue has been 
with us since Alaska was ceded by 
treaty to the United States in 1867, for 
$7.2 million in gold. On an acreage basis, 
the people of the United States paid ap- 
proximately 2 cents per acre for 375 mil- 
lion acres of land and inland waters. 

This bill, H.R. 10367, proposes that the 
people of the United States give 40 mil- 
lion acres of land and $925 million to ap- 
proximately 55,000 Alaska Natives in set- 
tlement of their claims based upon abo- 
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riginal use and occupancy by their 
ancestors. 

Up until this time, the Alaska Natives 
have been pressing their claims for many 
years with very little success. The record 
is replete with arguments for settlement 
of the Alaska Native land claims 
throughout territorial days and the bat- 
tle for Alaska statehood. But, settlement 
of these claims did not achieve such a 
high priority status until there was con- 
firmation of large oil reserves on the 
Alaska North Slope. The resultant lobby- 
ing by oil interests and other considera- 
tions has generated pressure legislation 
practically mandating its passage and 
enactment. 

In the past, and up until approximately 
90 days ago, I found myself in complete 
agreement with the chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and the chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, that a legisla- 
tive settlement proposing a combination 
grant of 40 million acres of land and $1 
billion was entirely outside the realm of 
possibility. 

Now that may sound strange coming 
from a cosponsor of the administration’s 
proposal, but I can state here, as I have 
repeatedly in the consideration of this 
legislation, that I cosponsored the ad- 
ministration proposal only for the pur- 
pose of having that position before the 
committee and intended to compromise 
at a much lower figure on both the land 
and money. Such a position, as I under- 
stood it, was consistent with the position 
of the committee leadership and the gen- 
eral consensus of the committee as we 
discussed the matter. Thereafter, with- 
out consultation or a token approach of 
cooperation, I was advised that an agree- 
ment had been made to report a bill 
granting 40 million acres of land and 
$925 million. 

If we want to be realistic, H.R. 10367, 
as reported by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, is not a common- 
sense approach to a solution of the Alaska 
Native land claims issue. It must be 
kept in mind that at a maximum, of 
the 375 million acres of land and waters 
in Alaska, only one-third, or approxi- 
mately 125 million acres can be used for 
extended human habitation. This is be- 
cause only the lands below the 1,000-foot 
elevation in Alaska are customarily used 
and hospitable to the establishment of 
city and village life, farming, and other 
normal human uses. It goes without say- 
ing that given a choice, the Natives, the 
regional corporation and the State will 
be wanting to select the best lands avail- 
able and they will not choose the moun- 
taintops or lands above the 1,000-foot 
elevation. This being so, and without 
attempting to protect the Federal inter- 
est or values in these 125 million acres, 
simple mathematics illustrate the fact 
that there is only 22 million acres prac- 
tically available for settlement, if the 
State is given the right to select its grant 
of 103 million acres under the Alaska 
Statehood Act. The committee, in its 
wisdom, evidently did not bother to con- 
sider the amount of lands practically 
available for settlements of the Alaska 
Native land claims, nor the impact of its 
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action upon the existing federally with- 
drawn lands. 

H.R. 10367, also proposes a cash settle- 
ment grant of $925 million to an esti- 
mated 55,000 Alaska Natives. This 
amounts to a grant of approximately 
$16,818.18 per Native. The committee re- 
port in support of this legislation on 
page 5 states that— 

These acreage and dollar figures represent 
& carefully considered judgment on the part 
of the committee of what would be fair.... 


And on the same page of the commit- 
tee report the committee states— 

The $925,000,000 figure is an arbitrary one. 
It is not intended to be related to the value 
of the lands claimed by the Natives under 
the doctrine of aboriginal title. 


This evidently is an example of how 
the committee arrived at the legislative 
compromise embodied in this bill. 

Yet, the committee rejected an amend- 
ment which indicates that the total 
money grant in settlement of these 
claims should be not more than $500 
million. This amendment is based upon 
the average amount the Indian Claims 
Commission has paid per acre on all In- 
dian land claims which averages 78 cents 
per acre. If offsets are taken into con- 
sideration, the average drops to 73 cents 
per acre. If calculated on the basis of 
claims already settled in Alaska, the 
average amount paid per acre is 42 cents. 
For the sake of providing some basis for 
such a monetary grant, the committee 
should have accepted the average of 73 
cents on claims paid by the Indian Claims 
Commission, offset the 40 million acre 
grant and by simple multiplication, ar- 
rive at a money grant of $244,550,000, and 
in the interests of equity and justice 
rounded off that figure to $500 million. 
It becomes quite clear that H.R. 10367, 
as reported, has no basis in fact for the 
expenditure of $925,000,000 in public 
funds. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not opposed to a 
practical, fair, and equitable settlement 
of the Alaska Native land claims, I think 
they are entitled to a just settlement of 
their claims and a settlement which is 
fair to the Natives, fair to the State of 
Alaska, and one which is fair to all 
Americans and protects the national in- 
terests in the significant and valuable 
resources of this sister State. 

But, H.R. 10367 does not protect this 
national interest and this is why I have 
cosponsored H.R. 11254, which contains 
the Saylor-Udali national interest 
amendment. The Saylor-Udall amend- 
ment protects the national interest in the 
lands and resources of Alaska by: First, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to withdraw a limited amount of land of 
national significance—but not to exceed 
50 million acres—and to designate these 
as “national interest study areas”; sec- 
ond, designating five additional areas of 
national significance which are already 
withdrawn and need further study in 
protection of the national interest; third, 
directing the Secretary of the Interior to 
review within 5 years each of the with- 
drawn national interest study areas, and 
forward specific recommendations on 
each to the Congress for future status 
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designation as national parks, wildlife, 
refuges, wilderness, wild or scenic rivers, 
and so forth—or—returning all or part 
of these withdrawn areas to the status 
of unreserved public lands. 

The Saylor-Udall amendment will not 
interfere with the Native selections un- 
der the bill. Even in the national interest 
study areas the selection process goes 
forward except that actual patent and 
title is not conveyed until Congress acts 
on the designation of these areas. 

The Saylor-Udall amendment protecis 
the national interest in a fourth way by 
providing for the establishment of a 
Temporary Joint Federal-State Natural 
Resources and Land-Use Planning Com- 
mission for Alaska. This 14-member 
Commission will recommend which Fed- 
eral lands should be disposed of and 
which should be retained, it will review 
and advise in the land selection process 
under the bill, and prepare land-use 
plans for the lands selected. The Tem- 
porary Planning Commission will per- 
form a task which must be done immedi- 
ately and until proper statewide land- 
use planning and local zoning is estab- 
lished. 

I earnestly ask my colleagues to sup- 
port the Saylor-Udall amendment to this 
bill, H.R. 10367, as fairness and justice 
require you to consider and protect the 
overriding national interest. If this leg- 
islation cannot be amended to provide a 
practical solution to settlement of the 
Alaska Native land claims and/or pro- 
tect the national interest, I shall be con- 
strained to vote against the bill on final 
passage and urge my colleagues to do 
likewise. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. KYL). 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, during the de- 
bate on the rule it may be noted that 
when this bill was finally voted out of 
the committee there were 36 members 
of the committee present and the final 
vote was a voice vote. I did not hear 
one voice raised against the bill. There 
may have been, and in fairness I must 
say that, but it should suffice to say that 
the majority of the committee, by a wide 
margin voted that this bill, as written, 
should come to the floor of the House and 
should become law. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question on the reso- 
lution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 10367) to provide for the 
settlement of certain land claims of 
Alaska Natives, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
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sideration of the bill H.R. 10367, with 
Mr. NatcHer in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. HALEY) 
will be recognized for 1 hour and the 
gentleman from Arizona (Mr. STEIGER) 
will be recognized for 1 hour. 

At this time the Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr, HALEY). 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ASPINALL). 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, when the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania suggested 
that this is one of the most important 
bills to come out of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs during the 
92d Congress he was correct. This bill 
settles land claims for the natives of 
Alaska. 

When the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania suggested that he had been work- 
ing on this for a long time, he is again 
correct, because he and I have been work- 
ing on this matter for at least 23 years 
and others were working on it before 
he and I came to the Congress. 

However, when the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania suggests that there has 
been an agreement signed in blood about 
amendments, the gentleman is incor- 
rect, because out of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs there is never 
reported to the House of Representatives 
a bill which perhaps could not be per- 
fected. 

The House of Representatives, espe- 
cially when sitting as a Commitee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
has the right to work its will on legisla- 
tion. We do not think there is any 
amendment that can perfect this bill, 
but if amendments are shown which are 
germane and which are in accordance 
with the purposes of this bill, then most 
certainly the members who are handling 
this legislation are going to be thought- 
ful of the wishes expressed in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to my friend 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the chair- 
man for yielding, because I think it is 
timely and noteworthy to point out to 
the members of the committee that 14 
of 17 members of the Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs have joined as coauthors 
of this bill. And, although they joined 
as coauthors of the bill, after the bill had 
been reported by the subcommittee, they 
did accept in the full committee amend- 
ments to the bill. As a matter of fact, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Saytor) himself joined in voting for one 
of those amendments. 

So, the bill certainly had perfecting 
action in the full committee after 14 
members had joined in its introduction. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I wish to thank my 
friend from Oklahoma for his state- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to give a 
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somewhat detailed statement as to what 
is involved in this legislation. Because of 
that, I will refer to my manuscript and 
I shall do so just as quickly as I can. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 10367 is one of the 
most important bills the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs will handle 
in the 92d Congress. The bill settles the 
land claims of the Natives in Alaska. 

When the United States acquired the 
Territory of Alaska from Russia in 1867, 
Congress reserved for future legislation 
the terms and conditions under which 
the Natives could acquire title to the 
land which they used and occupied. Con- 
gress has never passed that legislation. 

The lack of legislation was not a prob- 
lem at first, because the remoteness of 
the area, the harsh climate, and the small 
population resulted in no population 
pressure on the physical resources. 
There was enough room for everyone. 

Nevertheless, bills to settle the Native 
land claims were introduced in Con- 
gress intermittently over the past 25 
years or so, but not one of them was 
enacted. 

The Natives originally comprised about 
99 percent of the population. Today they 
are about 20 percent of the population. 
The growth of the non-Native popula- 
tion and the economic development of 
the State now make it urgent to settle 
the Native land claims. Uncertainty 
over the extent to which the claims will 
be recognized is threatening the econ- 
omy of the State, and is interfering 
with the improvement of Native living 
conditions, which are the worst in the 
United States. 

Aboriginal title is based on use and oc- 
cupancy by aboriginal peoples. It is not 
a compensable title protected by the due 
process clause of the Constitution, but 
is a title held subject to the will of the 
sovereign. The sovereign has the author- 
ity to convert the aboriginal title into a 
full fee title, in whole or in part, or to 
extinguish the aboriginal title either 
with or without monetary or other con- 
sideration. 

Historically, it has been the consistent 
policy of the U.S. Government in its 
dealings with Indian tribes to grant to 
them title to a portion of the lands 
which they occupied, to extinguish the 
aboriginal title to the remainder of the 
lands by placing such lands in the pub- 
lic domain, and to pay their fair value 
of the titles extinguished. This procedure 
was initiated by treaties in the earlier 
part of our history, and was completed 
by the enactment of the Indian Claims 
Commission Act of 1946. That act per- 
mitted the Indian tribes to recover 
from the United States the fair value of 
the aboriginal titles to lands taken by 
the United States—by cession or other- 
wise—if the full value had not previous- 
ly been paid. 

The Indian Claims Commission has 
not been available to most of the Na- 
tives in Alaska, because the great bulk 


of the aborignal titles claimed by the Na- 
tives has not been taken or extinguished 


by the United States. The United States 


has simply not acted. Lack of access to 
the Indian Claims Commission is a fact, 
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notwithstanding the contrary assertion 
in the dissenting view attached to the 
committee’s report. 

The extent to which the Natives in 
Alaska could prove their claims of 
aboriginal title is not known. Native 
leaders have asserted that the Natives 
have in the past used and occupied most 
of Alaska. Use and occupancy patterns 
have changed over the years, however, 
and lands used and occupied in the past 
may not be used and occupied now. More- 
over, with development of the State, 
many Natives no longer get their sub- 
sistence from the land. 

The pending bill does not purport to 
determine the number of acres to which 
the Natives might be able to prove an 
aboriginal title. If the tests developed in 
the courts with respect to Indian tribes 
were applied in Alaska, the probability is 
that the acreage would be large—but how 
large no one knows. A settlement on this 
basis, by means of litigation if a judicial 
forum were to be provided, would take 
many years, would involve great ad- 
ministrative expense, and would involve 
a Federal liability of an undeterminable 
amount. 

It is a consensus of the executive 
branch, the Natives, the State, and the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the House that a legislative 
rather than a judicial settlement is the 
only practical course to follow. The en- 
actment of H.R. 10367 would provide this 
legislative settlement. 

The committee found no principle in 
law or history, or in simple fairness, 
which provides clear guidance as to 
where the line should be drawn for the 
purpose of confirming or denying title to 
public lands in Alaska to the Alaskan Na- 
tives. The lands are public lands of the 
United States. The Natives have a claim 
to some of the lands. They ask that their 
claim be settled by conveying to them 
title to some of the lands, and by paying 
them for the extinguishment of their 
claim to the balance. 

As a matter of equity, there are two 
additional factors that must be con- 
sidered. When the State of Alaska was 
admitted into the Union in 1958, the new 
State was authorized to select and obtain 
title to more than 104,000,000 acres of the 
public lands. These lands were regarded 
as essential to the economic viability of 
the State. The conflicting interests of the 
Natives and the State in the selection of 
these lands need to be reconciled. The 
discovery of oil on the North Slope in- 
tensified this conflict. 

A second factor is the interest of all 
of the people of the Nation in the wise 
use of the public lands. This involves 
a judgment about how much of the public 
lands in Alaska should be transferred to 
private ownership, and how much should 
be retained in the public domain. 

The settlement in the pending bill pro- 
vides for a conveyance to the Natives of 
40,000,000 acres of land, for the payment 
of $425,000,000 from the U.S. Treasury in 
installments over a period of 10 years, 
and for the payment of $50,000,000 for 
mineral revenues that otherwise would go 
to the State of Alaska. 
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These acreage and dollar figures repre- 
sent a carefully considered judgment on 
the part of the committee of what would 
be fair to the Natives, fair to the State 
of Alaska, and fair to all of the people of 
the United States, in the light of present 
day conditions. When determining the 
amount of land to be granted to the Na- 
tives, the committee took into considera- 
tion the land needed for ordinary village 
sites and village expansion, the land 
needed for a subsistence hunting and 
fishing economy by many of the Natives, 
and the land needed by the Natives as 
a form of capital for economic develop- 
ment. 

The 40,000,000 acres is a generous grant 
by the United States when judged by 
almost any standard. The number of Na- 
tives is estimated to be about 55,000, but 
less than 40,000 of them live in Native 
Villages. The rest of them live in cities in 
Alaska or live outside the State of Alaska. 
The acreage occupied by villages and 
needed for normal village expansion is 
less than 1,000,000 acres. While some of 
the remaining 39,000,000 acres may be 
selected by the Natives because of its sub- 
sistence use, most of it will be selected 
for its economic potential. The land se- 
lected is not required to be related to prior 
use and occupancy, which is the basis for 
a claim of aboriginal title. Moreover, 
there will be little incentive for the Na- 
tives to select lands for subsistence use 
because during the foreseeable future the 
Natives will be able to continue their 
present subsistence uses regardless of 
whether the lands are in Federal or State 
ownership. 

In 1967, and again in 1968, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior recommended that 
the Natives be granted not to exceed 50,- 
000 acres around each village, which 
would total less than 10 million acres, In 
1969, the Department of the Interior rec- 
ommended that the Natives be granted 
between 14 and 16 million acres of land, 
excluding leasable minerals which would 
be retained by the United States. In 1971, 
the Department of the Interior recom- 
mended a grant of 40 million acres, in- 
cluding all minerals. 

The 40,000,000-acre grant to the Na- 
tives that is provided in the pending bill 
should be considered in the context of the 
total area in the State. Alaska contains 
375,296,000 acres of land and inland 
water areas. Of that total, the State is 
entitled to select 104,569,251 acres, and 
the pending bill would allow the Natives 
to select 40,000,000 acres. An additional 
5,065,712 acres have already been pat- 
ented to individuals and corporations. 
This will leave a total of 225,661,037 acres 
in Federal ownership, including about 
73,000,000 acres that are withdrawn for 
specific Federal programs, such as na- 
tional forests, national parks, wildlife 
refuges, defense needs, and so forth. 

Not only will the United States retain 
225 million acres; it has already exer- 
cised a first choice for 73,000,000 acres, 
and under the pending bill the United 
States can withdraw any additional lands 
it meeds in advance of either State or 
Native selections. I think the Federal in- 
terest is therefore adequately protected. 
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As the original inhabitants of the ter- 
ritory, the Natives should be allowed to 
retain enough land to permit them to 
share in the economic development of 
the State. The retention of 40 million 
acres out of 375 million acres is not un- 
reasonable. 

The argument has been made that only 
125 million acres lie below the 1,000 foot 
elevation line, that these are the only 
lands suitable for human habitation, and 
that this is not enough land to give the 
State and the Natives the acreage con- 
templated. A short answer to this argu- 
ment is that both the State and the Na- 
tives can be expected to select lands above 
the 1,000 foot elevation; those lands have 
an economic potential. 

The $925,000,000 figure in the bill is an 
arbitrary one. It is not intended to be re- 
lated to the value of the lands claimed by 
the Natives under the doctrine of aborig- 
inal title. The Natives are not a single 
organized group. They belong to many 
different clans and villages. The lands 
claimed by the Natives are claimed in 
separate parcels by these many different 
groups. The validity of the Native claims 
has not been determined, and it is not 
practical to determine them. The com- 
mittee recognizes, however, that the Na- 
tives do have valid claims to some lands, 
undetermined in quantity and in value. 

The dollar figure recommended by the 
Department of the Interior in recent 
years has ranged from about $7.2 mil- 
lion—the estimated value of all Alaska 
on the date it was acquired from Russia, 
to $180 million—but not to exceed $3,000 
per capita, to $500 million—based on an 
estimated $10,000 per capita, to $1 bil- 
lion to be paid jointly by the Federal and 
State governments. 

The figure chosen by the committee, 
$925,000,000, over half of which will come 
from the State, is based on the following 
considerations: the extreme poverty and 
underprivileged status of the Natives 
generally, and the need for adequate re- 
sources to permit the Natives to help 
themselves economically. The Natives 
constitute about one-fifth of the total 
population of the State, but they are al- 
most completely lacking in the capital 
needed to compete with the non-Native 
population and to raise their standard of 
living through their own efforts. The 
money grant in this bill is intended to 
provide that capital. 

I want to emphasize the fact that the 
State will contribute $500 million of the 
$925 million. The Governor of Alaska has 
indicated that the State is willing to do 
this. The State contribution comes about 
in the following way. In all future pat- 
ents to the State under the Statehood 
Act, a 2-percent mineral royalty will be 
reserved for the Natives. If this reserva- 
tion were not made, all of the mineral 
revenues would go to the State. Further- 
more, the State now gets 90 percent of 
all mineral revenues that are received by 
the United States from Federal lands in 
Alaska, and under the pending bill 2 per- 
cent will first go to the Natives. The net 
result is that the $500 million paid to the 
Natives will come almost entirely from 
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revenues that are diverted from the 
State. 

The pending bill is the product of 
many different views and compromises. 
It has the endorsement of the leaders of 
the Alaska Federation of Natives, the 
Governor of Alaska, and the Department 
of the Interior. The bill was ordered to 
be reported by the committee by a voice 
vote, with only one dissent. The President 
has urged the enactment of a Native 
Claims Settlement bill. 

I want to read for the information of 
the Members excerpts from a memoran- 
dum, dated September 27, 1971, from the 
Governor of Alaska which states force- 
fully the Governor's endorsement of the 
proposed legislation: 

The settlement proposed by the subcom- 
mittee enjoys wide acceptance among Alas- 
Kans, and we urge the Congress to adopt it 
in its present form. 

We feel that the bill strikes a fair balance 
between the nation's debt to the Native peo- 
ple of Alaska and its obligations to the citi- 
zens of Alaska implicit in the passage of the 
Alaska Statehood Act and the solemn entry 
of Alaska into the Union. It gives recognition 
to the claims of Alaska’s Native people, and 
at the same time allows the State effective 
jurisdiction and access to resources to carry 
out equitably and effectively its responsi- 
bility to provide needed services to all its 
citizens. It seeks to avoid the creation of 
circumstances that may cause the State to 
develop into a segregated society with di- 
vergent interests. 

We recognize that the legislative process 
involves compromise, and, overall, this bill 
represents a highly satisfactory solution to 
competing policy interests. 

The bill which you have passed from the 
Committee meets the criteria of fairness and 
justice to all the people of Alaska, as well as 
to the Native people, whose heart and soul 
are engaged in these claims. We thank you 
for your action. 


Next, I want to put the issue of land 
use planning in its proper perspective. 
One of the amendments adopted by the 
committee withdraws all unreserved pub- 
lic lands in Alaska that have not been 
classified by the Secretary of the Interior. 
The withdrawal is from all forms of ap- 
propriation under the public land laws, 
including the mining and mineral leas- 
ing laws. The Secretary may terminate 
the withdrawal at any time with respect 
to a particular tract of land when he de- 
termines that it should be open to dis- 
position and use under the public land 
laws. 

This provision will not affect Native 
selections under the bill, or State selec- 
tions under the Alaska Statehood Act, or 
the right of the Secretary of the Interior 
to administer the lands and to grant 
easements, and so forth, under the gen- 
eral law. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
permit Native selections and State selec- 
tions to proceed, but to stop all other 
dispositions of the public lands, unless 
the Secretary determines otherwise in 
specific cases. This is not a land-use 
planning provision, but it anticipates 
that land-use planning will be author- 
ized. Legislation providing for such land- 
use planning is now pending before the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs and some hearings have been held. 
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When the bill was before the full com- 
mittee, the committee was urged to ex- 
pand this amendment so that it would 
freeze all public land transactions in 
Alaska, other than Native land selections, 
until after the State land-use plan has 
been prepared and approved by Congress. 
The purpose and effect of such action 
would be to stop further State selections 
and to stop the grant of a right-of-way 
for the proposed trans-Alaska oil pipe- 
line. The committee disapproved this 
proposal for the following compelling 
reasons: 

First, the proposal is not germane to 
a bill whose only purpose is to settle Na- 
tive land claims. The proposed freeze 
would not apply to Native land selec- 
tions and would not be relevant to any 
provision of the bill. Assuming the need 
for land-use planning, if Native selec- 
tions are to proceed in advance of the 
plan, as seems to be agreed, there is no 
justification for tacking the planning 
provision on to the Native bill. In other 
words, settlement of the Native claims 
should not be made contingent upon a 
freeze of State selections and pipeline 
easements, which are completely unre- 
lated subjects. 

Second, the proposal was offered for 
the first time in full committee, it was 
not considered in the subcommittee, and 
it was not the subject of any hearings. 
A subject of such importance should not 
be rushed through Congress in such man- 
ner. 

Third, bills to provide for comprehen- 
sive land-use planning, and to delay the 
grant of a pipeline right-of-way, are 
pending before the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. Subcommittee 
action on the bills has not been com- 
pleted. Those bills should be considered 
on their merits and in an orderly man- 
ner. 

I am, of course, aware of an intense 
letter-writing campaign designed to stop 
all public land transactions in Alaska, 
including Native land selections, until 
a land-use plan has been approved. The 
proposal to stop Native land selections 
was so lacking in merit that it was not 
even presented in committee, and the 
other public land transactions are extra- 
neous to the purposes of this bill. 

In conclusion, I want to summarize 
the following points: 

First. With respect to land-use plan- 
ning, the bill does not terminate abruptly, 
as has been alleged, the existing land 
freeze. On the contrary, it replaces an 
administrative land freeze with a statu- 
tory one. 

Second. Also with respect to land-use 
planning, at no time while the bill was in 
either subcommittee or full committee 
did anyone propose that the conveyance 
to the Natives contain a restriction re- 
quiring the land to be used by the Na- 
tives in accordance with a land-use plan 
that has not yet been prepared. Quite 
the contrary. The only planning amend- 
ment offered, and it was offered after 
the bill reached the full committee, 
would not have applied to Native selec- 
tions. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Saytor) was mistaken when he said 
in his dissenting view that the committee 
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rejected an amendment that would have 
subjected the Native land to the plan- 
ning requirement. No such amendment 
was offered. 

Third. Also with respect to land-use 
planning, any attempt to subject State 
selections to Federal planning restric- 
tions, which is another way of saying 
Federal zoning, would amount to a sub- 
stantial modification of the Statehood 
Act, which the State vociferiously op- 
poses, and would raise many problems. 

Fourth. A grant of land to the Na- 
tives should not be delayed until a land- 
use plan has been prepared. The need 
for a settlement of Native claims is ur- 
gent. Planning legislation should be con- 
sidered separately and on its own merits. 
Bills for that purpose are pending. 

Fifth. Forty million acres are a rea- 
sonable grant to the Natives when con- 
sidered in the light of a total area of 
375 million acres, and the need of the 
Natives for land as a capital asset for 
future economic development. - 

Sixth. $935 million, over half from 
the State, is a reasonable payment for 
the extinguishment of Native claims of 
aboriginal title to most of the State. 
Bonus payments for one group of oil 
sales on the North Slope have already 
brought in $900 million, with production 
royalties yet to come. 

Seventh. This is a fair bill, fair to all 
parties concerned, and I urge its enact- 
ment. 

Mr, STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Colorado, the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee has 
just been referring to the fact that cer- 
tain lands will be excluded from this 
turnover including certain lands related 
to the national defense. 

I want on behalf of the Committee on 
Armed Services to ask a particular ques- 
tion of the gentleman with regard to the 
effect of this legislation on petroleum 
reserve No. 4 in Alaska. 

There are at least three Native villages 
located on that reserve. 

As the gentleman knows, on page 34, 
subsection 11(h) of this bill, there is a 
requirement that village approval would 
be needed to explore, develop, and re- 
move subsurface minerals from within 
the boundaries of these villages. 

My question is whether that provision 
means that such villages would have to 
approve the exploration, development or 
removal of these subsurface minerals 
within their boundaries insofar as those 
boundaries are located within naval pe- 
troleum reserve No. 4? 

In other words, does this village ap- 
proval proviso of subsection 11(h) apply 
to the Government’s subsurface estate in 
petroleum reserve No. 4? 

Mr. ASPINALL. My answer is “No.” 

Let me explain. Subsection 11(h) was 
not intended to apply to the subsurface 
estate in petroleum 4 lands, and I believe 
that it does not. The subsection provides 
that when the surface estate in land 
selected by a village is conveyed to the 
Village, the subsurface estate in that land 
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shall be conveyed to the regional cor- 
poration, except in the case of petroleum 
4 land where the subsurface estate is 
reserved to the United States. Only the 
subsurface estate conveyed to the re- 
gional corporation is subject to the pro- 
viso requiring village consent to the re- 
moval of minerals. The proviso does not 
apply to the subsurface estate in petro- 
leum 4 land that is reserved to the United 
States. 

Mr. STRATTON. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s statement with regard to this 
matter and am glad to have it included 
in the Record and in the legislative his- 
tory of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
STEIGER). 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise to express my support for H.R. 
10367 as reported by the House Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The Natives of Alaska have just and 
legal land claims of long standing. These 
claims can only be met by favorable ac- 
tion on the legislation before this body 
today. 

While I am not a member of the Sub- 
committee on Indian Affairs which had 
original jurisdiction over this measure, I 
have a great deal of interest in the en- 
tire Native claims question and I have 
followed developments closely. 

By any means of measurement, the 
members of the subcommittee must be 
complimented for their efforts to pre- 
sent to the House the kind of compro- 
mise that provides for the interests and 
protection of the Natives of Alaska. 

As is true of any legislative proposal 
before the Congress, a wide range of com- 
peting and diverse viewpoints have been 
presented on this issue. These viewpoints 
must be brought together in one bill that 
can encompass the needs of all con- 
cerned. 

Nearly everyone who has been closely 
involved in the development of this leg- 
islation agrees that H.R. 10367 embodies 
the best attainable legislative language. 

Equally important with the need to 
write a broadly acceptable bill is the 
need to move promptly toward enact- 
ment of the proposal. The Natives of 
Alaska have been living in great uncer- 
tainty while awaiting the resolution of 
this issue. 

There is no judicial recourse for these 
Natives and the outcome of their land 
claims rest solely with a determination 
by the Congress as to the extent of the 
land grant and the monetary payment. 

The quest for economic strength by 
Alaskans has been somewhat in limbo 
pending the outcome of this congression- 
al action. The Congress has an obliga- 
tion to assist in insuring the social and 
economic development of Alaska and en- 
actment of this bill will meet that goal. 

Representatives of fish and wildlife 
organizations and conservation orga- 
nizations contacted me prior to con- 
sideration by the full Interior Committee 
of the recommendations of the Subcom- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. These groups 
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were concerned about the bill’s treatment 
of the wildlife refuges in Alaska. 

The objections to the deletion of the 
wildlife refuges were noted during the 
full committee’s deliberations on the bill 
and an amendment was adopted that will 
permit the Secretary of the Interior to 
replace lands selected from wildlife ref- 
uges and which will retain for the 
United States the mineral rights to any 
such lands that are selected. 

Another question about the bill has 
arisen regarding land use planning in 
Alaska. I strongly support the concept of 
prior planning for our public lands as 
recommended by the Public Land Law 
Review Commission and I have intro- 
duced legislation to achieve this goal. 

I cannot, however, support the pro- 
posed amendment to the Alaska Native 
claims bill for the following reasons: 

First, it is neither appropriate nor fair 
to settle the natives claims on a strings 
attached basis. It is not appropriate for 
the Congress to assume that these Native 
Alaskans will immediately begin to dese- 
crate a land which has given them their 
livelihood for tens of thousands of years 
and whose very existence is keyed to wise 
usage of its natural resources. It is not 
fair for the Congress to settle a claim, 
supposedly in full, with a partial pay- 
ment—which would be the case of re- 
strictions are added to the settlement 
after the proper amount has been deter- 
mined. 

Second, any land use planning amend- 
ment must have the cooperation and 
coordination of the State and native 
people if it is to be successful in preserv- 
ing Alaska’s ecological integrity. Com- 
prehensive land use planning proposals 
are currently before the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee and I am the co- 
author of legislation directed toward the 
establishment of a national land use 
policy. Such a program must be enacted 
into law. 

We are studying these measures very 
carefully to insure that an effective na- 
tional land use planning program is 
created. No such indepth study has been 
given the proposed amendment which 
will be offered to the pending bill. 

When a law is finally enacted, undoubt- 
edly before the selection of Alaskan 
lands is completed, it will provide realisti- 
cally for land use planning, in concert 
with the natives and the State of Alaska, 
that will permit continued economic 
growth and prosperity in their States 
while protecting the environment and the 
quality of native life. This law will ap- 
ply equally to Alaska as to the other 49 
States. 

Third, in my visits to many sections 
of Alaska and my talks with many con- 
cerned natives, I am convinced that they 
are quite capable of making decisions 
on issues facing them—including issues 
relating to the protection and enhance- 
ment of the environment. They who live 
so close to the land, certainly recognize 
the importance of environmental and 
ecological factors. 

To deprive the Alaskan Natives of a 
leading role in determining policies that 
affect them or to allow them less than a 
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full share of the responsibilities of self- 
government is to impose on the native 
Alaskans the same paternalistic care 
from the Federal Government that has 
deprived the American Indian of any 
opportunity for self-determination and 
created, in many instances, a dependence 
on others for his decisionmaking. 

Just as this paternalism must be ended 
in regard to the Indians, we must not 
permit it to begin for the Alaska Na- 
tives. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we have a 
good bill before us that will provide a fair 
and just settlement for the Alaska Na- 
tives. It is long overdue and I urge its 
approval by this body. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Petty). 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
trict that I represent includes much of 
the Port of Seattle. In Seattle we view 
ourselves as the gateway to Alaska, and 
we always say that anything that is good 
for Alaska is good for Seattle. At the 
moment we are looking for the North 
Slope oil under proper safeguards to help 
Alaska and also to help us. I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Arizona if 
there is anything in this legislation which 
would retard the development of the 
North Slope oil and prevent it from being 
brought out, as I said, under proper safe- 
guards to help the economy of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I will tell 
the gentleman from Washington that, 
quite to the contrary, this bill is designed 
to eliminate some of the problems now 
facing the implementation of the trans- 
port of that oil. 

The bill as it is written does make a 
final determination as to the claims of 
the Alaskan Natives and there is nothing 
in the legislation as it is written that 
would impede the progress of the pipe- 
line designed to remove the oil from the 
North Slope. There is an amendment 
which is going to be offered, authored 
by the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
Upatt) and the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. Saytor) that, in my view, 
presents a most serious threat to that 
pipeline, but I am sure we can deal with 
that at the proper time. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. I will stay and listen very 
carefully, because I want to do my best 
to represent the area that is in my legis- 
lative district. We are now in a desperate 
economic situation. More than 70 years 
ago the gold from Alaska was the cause 
of our original growth and development 
as a great city and a great port. Now I 
rather think many of us believe the 
Alaskan oil could do the same. 

Mr, UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arizona (Mr. UDALL). 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman just said that in his opinion the 
amendment I will offer is a direct threat 
to the construction of the pipeline. As the 
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author of the proposed amendment, I will 
state it has nothing to do with the pipe- 
line. It is not intended to halt the pipe- 
line. It is my intention to leave the Sec- 
retary of the Interior with whatever 
power he has before the adoption of the 
amendment to authorize that pipeline, 
to do the same after my amendment as he 
would have before my amendment. 

If the gentleman will take the time to 
show me where in my amendment it au- 
thorizes a delay of the pipeline or in- 
fringes upon that pipeline, I will be glad 
to have that information and to offer 
an amendment to nail it down beyond 
any doubt. I want this issue to be set 
aside, if I can possibly achieve that, in 
the discussion of my amendment. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman. At the 
proper time I shall be happy to demon- 
strate the cause of my concern. 

Mr. Chairman, I can only tell the 
Members it is my opinion, having worked 
very closely with the chairman of the 
full committee and the chairman of the 
subcommittee on this matter for sev- 
eral years now, that the chairman of the 
full committee has stated exactly what 
is in the bill. He has stated it succinctly 
and well, and what I think he has done is 
minimize the role he and the chairman 
of the subcommittee have played. I sus- 
pect that is not really very essential to 
us now. 

I will only tell the Members this bill 
was arrived at after some of the most 
painful negotiations I suspect have ever 
been experienced in this particular body. 
We were dealing with specific amounts 
of land, and we are dealing with spe- 
cific amounts of money. We were dealing 
with some very sensitive moods and 
situations. We were very concerned about 
the future of the entire State of Alaska. 
We were all convinced that the Alaskan 
Natives were entitled to a settlement 
that would permit them to continue on 
with whatever progress they wish to 
make in whatever direction they wish to 
go. 
My colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle who are aware of my interest in 
this legislation have asked me almost 
unanimously why such a large settle- 
ment, why we ended up with a bill pro- 
viding a settlement for the Alaskan Na- 
tives as large as this. 

The reasons are very simple. The en- 
tire committee recognized that the Alas- 
kan Natives were entitled to a settlement 
either via the courts or via legislation. 
The intensity of that belief and the 
amount of that settlement were, of 
course, matters for the individuals to 
determine, but everybody agreed that 
there was, indeed, a matter to be settled 
and that justice dictated that a settle- 
ment be made with the Alaskan Natives. 

As a matter of fact, the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. Hatry), the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, had stated, 
at the time of Alaska’s entry into state- 
hood, that what ought to be resolved 
prior to their entry into statehood was 
the matter of a settlement with the Alas- 
kan Natives. The gentleman from Flori- 
da was not heeded at that time. Therein 
lies a clue to the size of the settlement. 
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A very interesting thing happened: A 
great deal of oil was discovered in Alaska. 
It became apparent that the lands in- 
volved were more valuable than they 
were at the time a settlement was first 
considered. So there is nothing mysteri- 
ous about it. The values are there. The 
need for a settlement is there. The jus- 
tice that calls for a settlement is there. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Vicortro) has told me he is go- 
ing to offer an amendment that would 
reduce the amount of the acreage. I will 
tell you I am sure he will do it with the 
best of intentions. I will also tell you it 
is my firm conviction he is in error and 
he is not aware of the great lengths to 
which the negotiators went in these spe- 
cific negotiations. 

The State of Alaska has been under a 
land freeze since January 17, 1969. The 
land freeze was based on the need to 
make a settlement with the Alaskan Na- 
tives. This bill will make that settlement. 

Secretary Morton has continued the 
land freeze until December of this year 
or until there is a settlement made with 
the Alaskan Natives. 

This does not only affect the pipeline; 
this affects the entire State of Alaska. 
Therein, I believe, is the next phase that 
should be most interesting to all of my 
colleagues. 

Members will be informed by the gen- 
tleman from Arizona (Mr. UpALL) and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Saytor) it is in the national interest to 
impose a land plan 5-year freeze on an 
additional 50 million acres—in the na- 
tional interest. I submit it is my view if 
we further impede the progress of the 
State of Alaska by any device, however 
well meaning that device, we are going 
to place a burden on the remaining 208 
million people of this country which will 
become a tremendous burden. 

We are dealing with some 300,000 plus 
people in the State of Alaska, Native and 
nonnative, who have not been per- 
mitted to make the economic gains they 
are entitled to because of the arbitrary 
land freeze which was imposed January 
17, 1969. 

Does my colleague from Iowa wish to 
comment at this point? 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Colorado first mentioned the 
amount of Federal land already with- 
drawn from Alaska, and the gentleman 
from Arizona has repeated some of those 
statements. 

I believe it would be of value to the 
Members of the House to know a couple 
of essential figures, when we talk about 
how much land should be withdrawn for 
public purposes. 

We have a great national park system 
in the 50 States. We are all proud of that 
great national park system in the 50 
States. One-third of all the national park 
acreage today is in the State of Alaska. 
That is already reserved. Today 20 mil- 
lion acres of Alaska are set aside in 
wildlife refuges. 

I would not want any Member here to 
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think that we have been somehow negli- 
gent as to setting aside valuable areas 
of Alaska for public purposes such as 
parks, scenic areas, and for wildlife. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr, STEIGER of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to make it very 
clear, because I feel some of our col- 
leagues are going to be concerned about 
the size of this settlement. There will be 
those of our colleagues who feel this is an 
excessive settlement. I want to state, very 
personally, I have been involved, I be- 
lieve, in every negotiating session with 
all factions. There were many factions. 
We had the Natives themselves. We had 
the State authorities. We had people in 
business in Alaska. We had people from 
the neighboring States, the gateway 
States such as Washington. We had 
people on the committee with differing 
ideas. The Department had a specific 
idea. The White House had a specific 
idea. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has again 
expired. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself an additional 5 min- 
utes. 

I will simply tell the Members if they 
can imagine the most arduous negotia- 
tions they have undergone in this matter 
in the past, if they will simply double the 
intensity of that difficulty they will ar- 
rive at something like what we went 
through to produce this particular bill. 

The gentleman from Alaska (Mr. BE- 
Gcicu, the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Meeps) and all of these people 
played an active role because of their 
very active interest. 

We arrived at the figures through com- 
promise and not through science, as you 
will be told later by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Savor). I will simply 
tell you that everybody was agreed we 
had to arrive at a settlement, and we did. 
We had to permit the State of Alaska to 
progress, and this will permit that. We 
have to remove Alaska as a burden to the 
taxpayers of the rest of the country be- 
cause of fairness to the rest of the 
country. 

Those who are concerned that some- 
how we will despoil the remaining unde- 
spoiled lands of Alaska have simply been 
led astray and were told a half truth or 
a deliberate lie. I will simply tell you that 
it is the view of this Member and of the 
overwhelming majority of the commit- 
tee, regardless of partisan affiliations, 
that the bill does what it is intended to 
do; namely, it settles the Alaskan Native 
land claims for all time and permits 
them the maximum latitude for advance- 
ment. 

It does one thing of great significance 
with regard to them. It does not place 
their lands in trust under the parental 
guidance of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
the smothering bureaucracy of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, which is an edi- 
torial, but it does permit them to func- 
tion on their own and achieve that level 
of life which they wish to achieve. 

Mr. DENNIS. Will the gentleman 
yield? 
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Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. DENNIS. I am a complete out- 
sider in this matter. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. That is true. 

Mr. DENNIS. The gentleman will rec- 
ognize this. But I can see that this is 
a very important bill. I will admit the 
size of the settlement gives me some 
concern but not so much the size as 
the fact that from a reading of every- 
thing I have been able to read, includ- 
ing your report, the recommended size 
has quadrupled itself from 1 year to 
the next, from about 10 million acres to 
40 million acres. That may be correct, 
but I would like to know the rationale 
for that a little bit. I must confess from 
what I have read I have not found it 


yet. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I recognize 
the gentleman’s penetrating mind is 
able to encompass in a matter of several 
minutes reading what it took the com- 
mittee a matter of years to do. 

Mr. DENNIS. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I will not 
yield any further 

Mr. DENNIS. The gentleman made a 
rather personal remark, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman re- 
fused to yield. The gentleman from Ari- 
zona has the floor. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I thank the 
Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I will reiterate what I 
have now repeated three or four times 
in my dialog or monolog. 

These figures were arrived at not 
through any scientific selection or yard- 
stick of specific need or any yardstick 
of measurable value but, rather, through 
negotiations in which all interested 
parties, the Government, the adminis- 
tration, and the Bureau and the Indians 
of the State of Alaska, have all partici- 
pated. With all of the interests repre- 
sented, that was the result. This crucible 
produced these figures. These figures 
can be disputed by anybody, I will 
freely admit, but I also urge those of 
you who are so willing to dispute them 
to recognize that they have not been 
entered into lightly and they are the 
result of a great deal of intensive nego- 
tiation. I cannot say anything plainer 
than that. 

Mr. KYL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. In further response to the 
gentleman from Indiana, these figures 
are not simply a matter that is plucked 
from the air. The request for land settle- 
ment, as a matter of fact, went far above 
this figure that was arrived at, but when 
one considers the number of acres of 
land which have been utilized for sub- 
sistence by the Natives, this figure ap- 
proximates the acreage which they have 
indeed used. This is probably the closest 
logical basis that we can offer in answer 
to your question. However, there is more 
involved, too, because of the philosophy 
here. 

I do not know of any member of the 
committee who wanted anything to do 
with setting up a reservation system in 
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the State of Alaska similar to that which 
we have in the lower 48 States. Our ex- 
perience with reservations has just been 
so tragic and has resulted in such a futile 
paternalistic system that we wanted to 
avoid that completely. 

Now, then, if we want to give these Na- 
tives of Alaska a subsistence based on 
their operation in their traditional man- 
ner, this figure is the figure we deter- 
mined it should be. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
Committee, this is, as I have stated 
repeatedly, a very generous bill insofar 
@s Moneys and acreages are concerned. 
But, after all, in arriving at a settle- 
ment you have to take into considera- 
tion the matters involved—the land 
areas, for instance. No one knows how 
much of this land the Indians, the Eski- 
mos and the Aleuts have used over hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years. As the gen- 
tleman who just left the well of the 
House said, I wanted to settle this matter 
prior to statehood. To me it was very, 
very plain as to what could happen. Here 
we were sitting on supposedly one of the 
greatest deposits of oil in the world. So, 
naturally, the people of Alaska—and you 
cannot blame them because they could 
see the prospects on the North Slope— 
felt they were entitled to more when for 
a few hundred thousand acres of land 
they received $900 million, the price went 
up. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is the product 
of many hours, days, and weeks of work 
by many people. The Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs held extended hearings 
both in this Congress and in the last 
Congress. The subcommittee went to 
Alaska. We listened to the people, and 
we visited many of the villages in which 
the Natives live. We took extended testi- 
mony from the Natives, from the State 
officials, from the business community, 
and from the conservation organiza- 
tions. I made a sincere and honest ef- 
fort to hear every person who wanted 
to be heard, and I think I succeeded. No 
one who wanted to testify was refused. 

As you would expect, the bill is a com- 
promise. It had to be a compromise in 
order to protect fairly the interests of 
three different groups, First, there is the 
interest of the Natives. They were the 
original occupants of Alaska. They are 
still the only occupants of large areas 
of the State. Land is essential to their 
survival. More than that, however, land 
is their only capital asset. It is the only 
means by which they can participate in 
the economic development of the State. 
They must have enough land for that 
purpose, and they must have enough 
money, in return for the land claims 
they relinquish, to let them compete 
with the other citizens in the State. 

Second, there is the interest of the 
State. Under the Alaska Statehood Act 
the State is entitled to select and get 
patents to about 104% million acres of 
land. This is a large amount, and it was 
granted by Congress because the State 
needed the land as a capital asset to use 
in developing the State’s economy. The 
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State needs the 104% million acres for 
development of the public economy, and 
the Natives need the 40 million acres 
provided in this bill for the development 
of the Native’s private economy. While 
the State and the Native interests are 
in many ways complementary, in other 
ways, they conflict. Each, of course, 
would like to select the most valuable 
land. 

Third, there is the interest of the 200 
miilion citizens living in the other 49 
States. Their interest is in the wise use 
of the public land. 

When these three different interests 
were evaluated by the Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs, it became apparent that 
the State should participate in the set- 
tlement of the Native claims in a mean- 
ingful way. The State agreed, and H.R. 
10367 reflects that agreement. The State 
will participate in the land part of the 
settlement by allowing the Natives to 
get some of the land near their villages 
which the State has already selected 
under the Statehood Act. In addition, 
the Natives will be allowed to select part 
of their land before the State makes any 
further selections under the Statehood 
Act. 

The State will participate in the money 
part of the settlement by permitting min- 
eral revenues that would otherwise go to 
the State to go to the Natives. Most of 
these revenues will come from lands 
patented to the State under the State- 
hood Act. A small amount will come from 
lands in Alaska that are retained by the 
United States. Under present law the 
State gets 90 percent of the mineral reve- 
nues from those Federal lands. Instead of 
getting its usual 1214-percent royalty, the 
State will get a 1044-percent royalty and 
the Natives will get a 2-percent royalty. 
Instead of keeping all of the bonus and 
rental revenues, the State will get 98 
percent and the Natives will get 2 percent. 
This arrangement will continue until the 
Natives have received $500 million, which 
should take about 15 years. After the 
Natives get their $500 million the reve- 
nues will all go to the State. 

This part of the bill is an important 
and significant recognition by the State 
of its responsibility to share in the Na- 
tives settlement. 

The Federal Government will share in 
the settlement by giving the Natives 40 
million acres of public land, and by pay- 
ing them $425 million over a 10-year 
period for the relinquishment of the Na- 
tive claims to the rest of the land in the 
State. 

The 40 million acres should be con- 
sidered in the following light. There are 
about 375 million acres in Alaska. After 
this settlement is completed, the Natives 
will own 40 million acres, the State will 
own 10414 million acres, the United 
States will own 225 million acres, and 
others will own 5 million acres. Of the 
Federal lands, 734 million acres are al- 
ready reserved for parks, forests, wildlife 
refuges, defense, and other purposes. The 
United States had the first choice of these 
lands. The remainder of the Federal 
lands will be what is left after the State 
and the Natives select what they want. 

The $500 million which the State will 
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pay, and the $425 million which the 
United States will pay should be re- 
garded as money which is needed to im- 
prove the economy of the most poverty 
stricken people in the United States. This 
money will not be paid out per capita 
to each Native. On the contrary, it will 
be used for programs that improve 
health, education, and create jobs. There 
is an urgent need for this kind of financ- 
ial assistance. 

I believe this bill represents a sound 
and balanced approach to a complicated 
problem, and that the bill deals fairly 
with the Natives, the State, and the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

My final comment relates to the sub- 
ject of land-use planning. This bill does 
not deal with the subject, and it should 
not. Planning should be provided for in 
separate legislation, and planning pro- 
posals are now pending before Congress. 

The biggest block of land that should 
be subject to planning is the 10414 mil- 
lion acres which the State will receive 
under the Statehood Act. Any proposal to 
convey those 10414 million acres to the 
State subject to use restrictions would 
amount to an amendment of the State- 
hood Act, and the proposal should be 
considered separately. It has no place in 
this bill to settle Native land claims. 

The 40 million acres that will be pat- 
ented to the Natives will become pri- 
vate land. If land-use restrictions are im- 
posed on private landowners, the restric- 
tions will apply to the Natives. The Na- 
tives should not be singled out in ad- 
vance, however, for restrictions that do 
not apply to others. 

In short, land-use planning legislation 
should be the subject of a separate bill. 
It has no place in this one. 

I urge the enactment of H.R. 10367. 
The Native claims should have been set- 
tled prior to statehood. I said so in 1958, 
and I still believe it. The failure to settle 
the claims then, however, only makes the 
need for a settlement now more urgent. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man has spoken about the various pro- 
visions concerning the land in Alaska, 
and the fact that the Natives are in se- 
rious economic straits. I do not know 
what the figure happens to be, positively, 
at this time, so I would say to the gentle- 
man is it not correct as of today, as of 
this moment, that 96.328 percent of all 
the land in Alaska is owned by the Fed- 
eral Government, and is not available for 
Indian development? 

Mr. HALEY. The gentleman is so right. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, there 
is a desire to know about these moneys 
which are to be appropriated, of course. 

Let me reply to any inquiry that any 
one has. There are about 650,000 Indians 
in the United States. There are 55,000 
Indians or Natives in Alaska. 

Each year the General Treasury of the 
U.S. Government has been called to fur- 
nish about $700 million to take care of 
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Indians, mostly in the lower 48 States. 
Shortly, that amount will undoubtedly 
be $1 billion. 

What do we propose in this bill? For 
one-twelfth of the total Indian—includ- 
ing Alaskan Natives—population we pro- 
pose in this bill that the Natives of Alaska 
the first year they receive $25 million and 
the next 9 years they get $44,445,445 
annually. 

If anyone wants to understand what 
these figures mean so far as the relative 
burden of taking care of Indians under 
the reservation system, and what we pro- 
pose in Alaska—one-twelfth of $720 mil- 
lion (which we are appropriating annual- 
ly for reservation Indians at the present 
time, would be $60 million. Under no cir- 
cumstances do we approach this amount 
to take care of Natives in Alaska. At the 
end of the 10-year period the annual 
payments to Alaska Natives, under the 
provisions of the legislative, will cease. 
Does the gentleman agree with me? 

Mr. HALEY. I agree with the gentle- 
man—yes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Florida for the statement 
he has made and the leadership that he 
has for many years given in this House 
for the cause of justice for American 
Indians and Alaskan Natives. 

I think the gentlemen from Florida 
has probably been the uncrowned cham- 
pion of that cause for many years and 
he is completely in keeping with his rec- 
ord, I believe, in bringing this bill to the 
floor today and asking the House of 
Representatives to approve it. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
correct an impression created by a 
United Press news release a couple of 
weeks ago on the subject of the Native 
claim bill. 

This is a release of the UPI which ap- 
peared in an Oklahoma newspaper. It 
says: 

Ed Edmondson, Democrat-Oklahoma, won 
House Interior Committee approval Wednes- 
day of an amendment to permit Alaska’s 
55,000 natives to settle their historic land 
claims by picking lands in wildlife refuges. 


The gentleman from Florida was there 
when that amendment was adopted. The 
gentleman from Florida knows that the 
bill which came out of the subcommittee 
authorized natives who had villages lo- 
cated within wildlife refuges to make ini- 
tial land selections within those wildlife 
refuges. It did not authorize anybody else 
except those with villages within wildlife 
refuges to do that. s 

The gentleman from Florida also 
knows that the amendment which the 
gentleman from Oklahoma offered as a 
substitute for the amendment which the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania had of- 
fered provided that when a native group 
did exercise that right under the bill, the 
land would be replaced in the total wild- 
life refuge estate within Alaska by other 
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public lands within that State. So the 
effect of the amendment which is dis- 
cussed in this article erroneously was to 
assure that the total estate dedicated to 
wildlife refuges would not be reduced in 
any way by Native selections. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. HALEY. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct in that respect; yes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would like to 
point out to the House his concern under- 
standably about our wildlife refuges that 
the total acreage and wildlife refuges in 
the State of Alaska is 19,905,820, an acre- 
age which is 3 million acres greater than 
the combined total area of the State of 
Maryland, the State of New Jersey, and 
the State of New Hampshire. So in terms 
of wildlife refuges, the State of Alaska 
has a pretty good estate already dedi- 
cated to that purpose. That does not 
mean we should not have more, but cer- 
tainly this bill has done nothing to reduce 
that estate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arizona (Mr. STEIGER). 

Mr. STEIGER or Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. SAYLOR). 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to write a little record so that 
some day in the future some of the people 
in Alaska who think they are getting 
a good or great deal by this proposition 
will be able to look at their children or 
their grandchildren and say, “At least, 
somebody down in Washington was 
thinking of us.” 

There are a lot of people in Alaska who 
have been led to believe, and a lot of Na- 
tives who have been led to believe that 
by this settlement they are going to get 
something. Very frankly, I think the gen- 
tleman from Arizona (Mr. STEIGER) and 
the chairman of the full committee put 
their finger right on the pulse and rea- 
son for this settlement. The reason the 
Office of Management and Budget has 
approved this legislation and the figures 
that we now have in this bill is because 
the Federal Government is going to get 
rid of a tremendous burden which we 
have. That burden is every year main- 
taining the facilities of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs in Alaska, The amount of 
Federal money now being spent each year 
in Alaska on the BIA program is approxi- 
mately $40 million. 

You heard the chairman of the full 
committee say that $700 million is now 
being spent by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, and we spend about 10 percent of 
it in Alaska. And, very shortly it might 
get up to $1 billion. So the $100 million 
which we might spend in Alaska every 
year on Bureau of Indian Affairs pro- 
grams for the benefit of the Natives they 
just will not get. 

Let me remind you who are wondering 
whether or not this is a movement of 
generosity on behalf of the American 
people, to look at what the Congress did 
to two tribes of Indians under a policy 
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of termination. We took the two fines} 
tribes in America, as far as their eco- 
nomic development is concerned and as 
far as their financial resources were con- 
cerned, namely, the Menominee, and the 
Klamath, and we terminated our trustee 
relationship with regard to their status. 
I will include at this point remarks which 
I made and can be found in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of October 13, together 
with the article by Mr. William Greider: 


Mr. Saytor. Mr. Speaker, in the next few 
days, the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee will bring a bill to the floor 
which is ill-advised on numerous counts. 
House Resolution 10367, to provide for the 
settlement of land claims of Alaskan na- 
tives, though needed and long overdue, is 
not the vehicle to achieve justice and equity 
for the Alaskan natives, 

At the proper time I will elaborate on my 
dissenting views from the committee's re- 
port on the legislation but this afternoon, 
I would like to bring to your attention a 
part of the bill that has been scrupulously 
understated by the drafters. 

In spite of shining language that glows 
through the legal obscurities, H.R. 10367 
gives life to the thoroughly discredited pol- 
icy of Indian “termination.” We have been 
through this battle many times in the past 
20 years, but in the scramble for Alaska’s 
natural resources, the rights and future of 
the Alaskan natives have been trod under- 
foot. The bill to redress legitimate native 
grievances is, in fact, a bill to terminate 
native cultural existence. 

In the 1950's, the Federal Government, 
Congress concurring, decided to play at the 
game of social engineering. The result was 
passage of House Concurrent Resolution 108 
of August 1953 which said in brief, the ward- 
ship status of Indian tribes will be ended as 
rapidly as possible. The rapid result of that 
policy has been the rapid deterioration of 
the Indian communities throughout the 
Nation. 

A perfect example of how the “termina- 
tion policy” works against the Indians it 
was supposed to help was recently brought 
to light by William Greider, writing in the 
Washington Post. In an article, “The Me- 
nominee: Victims of Experiment," he graph- 
ically portrays the death throes of the 
Menominee Tribe. 

Due to poor legislative guidelines in House 
Concurrent Resolution 108, unfeeling bu- 
reaucrats and overzealous social engineers in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the illusory 
goal of “Indian corporate self-determina- 
tion,” the shock of community responsibility 
in terms of taxes and services, and the 
blandishments of rapacious land developers, 
the Menominee Tribe has been forced, liter- 
ally, to the point of cultural extinction. 

A copy of Mr. Greider’s article is appended 
to my remarks as a lesson we would do well 
to consider in light of H.R. 10367. 

There are over 55,000 reasons for rejecting 
the “solution” to the Alaskan native claim 
problem suggested in H.R. 10367. Were that 
bill to gain approval of this Congress, the 
Alaskan native population would face the 
same fate as the Menominee Indians. No 
matter what the price, no matter what the 
formula as to land-versus-cash, no matter 
what the economic imperatives, the Congress 
of the United States has no right and no 
business conducting cultural genocide. Per- 
petuation of the Indian termination policy 
as implicitly expressed in section 6 of H.R. 
10367 is the road to cultural genocide, 

Had the bill been considered with human 
and cultural priorities ahead of the oil 
priority, had the bill been considered with 
less haste, had the drafters acknowledged 
their own obligation to end the termination 
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policy, H.R. 10367 would never have seen the 
light of day in its present form. 

Of course, if the Congress had acted on my 
bill, House Concurrent Resolution 95, the 
problem of “termination” with respect to the 
Alaskan natives need never have been con- 
sidered by the Interior Committee. That res- 
olution states in part: 

“The termination policy deleared in H. 
Con. Res. 108 has created among Ameri- 
can Indians and Alaska Natives apprehen- 
sion that the United States may not in the 
future honor its trustee obligation, and un- 
certainty as to the survival of Indian tribal 
communities, which apprehension and un- 
certainty has severely limited the ability or 
willingness of Indian tribes to develop fully 
the human and economic potential of their 
communities in accord with their cultural 
values...” 

The purpose of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 95 is to repeal, revoke, and repudiate a 
policy that has led to the decimation of our 
Indian communities. Because termination is 
embodied in H.R. 10367, we must oppose this 
new manifestation of that discredited policy. 
There are other reasons for opposing H.R. 
10367 outlined in my “dissenting views” in 
House Report No. 92-523, but termination of 
the termination policy is one of the chief 
reasons for defeating or substantially amend- 
ing H.R. 10367. 

The article on the Menominee Indian Tribe 
follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 3, 1971] 


“TERMINATED” TRIBE FIGHTING DISASTER— 
THE MENOMINEE: VICTIMS OF EXPERIMENT 


(By William Greider) 


Moon Weso of Keshena, Wis., told them 
it was wrong. He told them in English and 
he told them in Menominee, an ancient 
Algonquin tongue once common in the Great 
Lakes forests, confined now to one small 
county in Wisconsin. 

“I was quoted in the Congressional 
Record,” Weso, an old man now, said, mixing 
pride and bitterness with his memories. “I got 
a copy somewhere I can show you. I was one 
of the delegates and I objected.” 

Nick Dodge, who belongs to a younger gen- 
eration of the same tribal blood, agrees it was 
a terrible mistake but he doubts that it can 
ever be undone. 

“Based on our experience with Congress— 
damn—they just don’t repeal what they do,” 
Dodge said. “It takes practically the whole 
country rising up.” 

In their own small way, the Menominee 
are rising up. A band of them set out yester- 
day for a two-week march from their tribal 
homeland along the Wolf River to the Wis- 
consin state capital in Madison. They hope 
their demonstration will jog the govern- 
ment’s memory and, perhaps, the nation’s 
conscience, 

A decade ago, the Menominee people were 
the “guinea pigs” in a social experiment 
loaded with good intentions. When the ex- 
periment failed, however, the government 
turned to other policies while the 3,200 
Indians lived on with the results—disastrous 
results, most everyone now agrees. 

The Menominee were “terminated” as a 
tribe, a grim but bloodless expression which 
means that the federal government, by act of 
Congress, ended the responsibilities for pro- 
tection and aid which it assumed, by treaty 
with the tribe, a century before. The reserva- 
tion became a county, the tribal council 
became a corporation, the tribal rolls were 
closed and the Bureau of Indian Affairs with- 
drew. 

“We are much worse off now as the 72d 
county of Wisconsin than we ever were as 
a reservation,” said Mrs. Georgiana Ignace, 
a young doctor’s wife and a leader of the 


march, “We have more to lose now. We're 
losing our land, our assets, our people. We 
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hope the march will make known exactly 
what is happening in Menominee County.” 

Mrs. Ignace and an organization called 
DRUMS (“Determination of Rights and 
Unity of Menominee Stockholders”) want to 
reverse “termination” and restore their fed- 
eral status—their tribal land held again in 
trust by the government and protected from 
predatory interests; their tribal membership 
re-opened to Menominee children; federal 
health, welfare and education aid restored. 

Other Menominee, especially men like 
Dodge who run the tribal corporation, agree 
that “termination” was ill-considered but 
they think “un-terminating” is an impos- 
sible goal and perhaps not a desirable one. 
They want federal aid restored without the 
old paternalism. “The last thing we need 
now,” said Dodge, “is a bunch of federal 
officials running around telling us what to 
do.” 

The result is bitter tribal factionalism. 
DRUMS organizers like Mrs. Ignace, a college 
graduate who lives in Milwaukee while her 
husband completes his hospital residency, 
are denounced as “outside agitators.” The 
Indians who run Menominee Enterprises Inc. 
(MEI), the tribal corporation, are portrayed 
as a “small clique” conspiring with powerful 
white interests to destroy the Menominee. 

The recent evidence is that DRUMS has 
wide support among the people, despite the 
charge that most of its organizers are col- 
lege-educated emigrants who no longer live 
there. In April they defeated, the MET direc- 
tors In a nasty proxy fight. Last month, the 
corporation held an advisory referendum to 
see if the Menominee want to sell the shore- 
line of their wild and beautiful Wolf River 
to the National Park Service. The proposal 
was rejected by 98.6 per cent of the vote. 

The DRUMS leaders charge that, under 
pressure to stay afloat, the tribal corpora- 
tion is converting the Menominee into a 
tourist playground for Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago. “Outvoted, out-numbered, our most 


valuable land gone, our survival as an Indian 
community will be doomed,” the organiza- 
tion warns. 

“It's like selling your furniture to pay the 


rent,” complained Jim White, a DRUMS 
leader who works as a mental health con- 
sultant in Chicago. “We are selling our land 
to keep up with the taxes.” 

“The saying is,” Mrs. Ignace said, “that the 
Wolf River is the heart of the Menominee 
and, when you take that away, the Menomi- 
nee dies. They say they want to keep the Wolf 
River wild. That's a farce. In a few years, it 
will be just as polluted as other rivers.” 

Nick Dodge, who is manager of resource 
development for the tribal corporation agrees 
with her on the Wolf River park proposal, 
But he insists that the previous sale of 5,100 
acres for a tourist development was a wise 
step toward solvency. 

“Legend Lake,” as it is called, already has 
added substantially to the tax base of the 
impoverished county where the cost of 
schools and local government has rested al- 
most solely on the tribal corporation, Dodge 
said. So far, 1,700 lots have been sold mainly 
to non-Indians and MEI's proportion of the 
tax base has dropped from 83 per cent two 
years ago to 62 per cent in 1971. 

Even so, Dodge doesn’t argue strenuously 
with DRUMS’ dire predictions. He too fears 
that future pressures could lead to more land 
sales and the eventual demise of the Menom- 
inee. 

“That's been going on,” he said dryly, 
“since the first Jesuit came and he'd give us 
religion, then he'd take our land. If I had 
the magic answer to that, I'd come up with 
it right now. All you can do is forestall and 
hope you avoid more losses, This is the story 
of Indian land through the whole industry.” 

When the Indian treaties of the 19th cen- 
tury established reservations, federal trust 
protection was intended to shield Indian 
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land from the pressures of the larger econ- 
omy, speculators and developers and tax col- 
lectors. What's often forgotten is that most 
tribes, like the Menominee in the Wolf River 
Treaty of 1854, gave up huge areas of their 
territory in exchange for the promises of 
federal protection and aid. Many have criti- 
cized the quality of the federal stewardshp 
over Indian lands, but most tribes have a 
deep fear of losing it—and falling prey to the 
same pressures facing the Menominee. 

In its most benevolent expression, “ter- 
mination,” as a policy developed in the 
Eisenhower Administration, was intended to 
“free” Indians from government paternalism 
and the limited economic opportunities of 
reservation life so they could become assimi- 
lated with the mainstream. It was tried with 
a few reservations and abandoned. Pater- 
nalism was succeeded by economic chaos; 
Indians did not want to stop being Indians. 
To them, their land means their best hope 
for survival as a people. 

When President Nixon took office, tribal 
leaders feared that Republicans would re- 
vive the old doctrine. Instead, he renounced 
“termination” and proposed new forms of 
government aid which would give Indians 
more control without severing the federal 
relationship. Ironically, as the Menominee 
seek to undo their terminated status, Con- 
gress this year is just getting around to 
enacting a resolution which would formally 
drop the old policy, the one they are still 
living with. 

When termination was first proposed in 
1954, the Menominee were among the most 
prosperous of the reservations, though still 
poor compared to most Wisconsin neighbors. 
They ownec their own forest and sawmill, the 
reseryation’s principal employer. They even 
paid the federal government for many of its 
services. 

Among other things, the transition meant 
converting the community-owned Menomi- 
nee land to private title held by the cor- 
portation. 

Many Indian families had to re-buy their 
own homesites. The government's hospital 
and school were closed (both rated substand- 
ard by the state). 

The newly-established county government 
had to contract with neighboring counties 
for basic services such as jails and judges. 
Menominee children, no longer with legal 
status as Indians, went to school with chil- 
dren from an adjoining county and, accord- 
ing to DRUMS, the drop-out rate climbed. 
The county has no health facilities now. 

Faced with property taxes for the first 
time, some low-income famiiles lost their 
newly-purchased land through delinquency. 
Others on state welfare had to sign over to 
the state bonds issued them by the tribal 
corporation, thus losing their annual divi- 
dends from the forest products, a subsistence 
income for many. The mill and forest, the 
bedrock of the tribes chances, ran into eco- 
nomic setbacks unforeseen by the federal 
planners. 

During the 1960s millions of dollars in 
special federal aid were directed to the coun- 
ty by the War-On-Poverty and other pro- 
grams, but even this belated assistance did 
not alter the tribes basic social and eco- 
nomic problems. 

Gary Orfield, a political science professor 
at Princeton who studied the “termination” 
experiment, notes that the transition to self- 
government and economic independence, ill- 
conceived as it was, stopped short of the 
real thing. 

“Tribal members have received all the re- 
sponsibilities of ownership but few of its 
advantages,” he wrote, describing the layers 
of directors and trustees, including many 
non-Indians, which separated the Menom- 
inee from major decisions. 

When the corporation began selling 
Menominee land three years ago, it stim- 
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ulated the beginning of the current protest. 
Since the several DRUMS members have won 
seats on the 1l-member Voting Trust which 
controls the land sales, but they are still a 
long way from command. This April, even 
though they out-voted the corporate Man- 
agers, 119,000 to 118,000 shares, DRUMS 
failed to abolish the trustee arrangement be- 
cause the group did not get 51 per cent of 
the total outstanding shares. 

White and Mrs. Ignace claim they would 
haye won stockholder control of the corpora- 
tion's affairs if it had not been for the First 
Wisconsin Trust Co. of Milwaukee which 
votes a block of 48,000 shares for minors and 
incompetents. The trust company voted with 
MEI management and, in the process, became 
a target for DRUMS picketing. 

Catherine Cleary, president of the trust 
company, defended the vote. “Our feeling is 
that the group trying to run the corporation 
deserves support,” she said. “They've made 
progress and the Voting Trust keeps the con- 
trol of this thing from being fragmented 
where no one could run it.” 

The bank, Miss Cleary said, could have cast 
its votes proportionately with the way the 
Indians themselves voted—which also would 
have kept DRUMS from a 51 per cent ma- 
jority. “This is a fight between two blocks 
of Menominee and we're an easy sitting 
duck,” she said. 

Nevertheless, it is a strange arrangement for 
a people supposedly granted self-determina- 
tion 10 years ago. They can elect local gov- 
ernment officials, but the local government 
depends almost entirely on the corporation, 
which is managed by the trustees and direc- 
tors, not by the people who own it. Trustees 
are elected—one each year. 

Unlike some of his fellow directors, Dodge 
agrees that it is an undesirable arrangement 
and he believes that the Menominee people 
will be given a larger voice in company affairs. 

Like the DRUMS leaders, Dodge fears the 
1974 deadline when Menominee shareholders 
will be able to sell their stock in the tribal 
corporation, a step which poverty or dis- 
enchantment might encourage, especially 
among those who have moved away. 

“If there is a run by Menominee to sell 
their shares,” said Dodge, “then all we've 
done has been for nothing. It’s not just losing 
the land. In less than three years, the whole 
thing could fall into the hands of someone 
else—not Menominee.” 

In the meantime, DRUMS is fighting MEI 
on every level, from lawsuits to picketing the 
Legend Lake sales office. 

Dodge acknowledges that their protests 
and the publicity have hurt sales. “People 
come in to purchase property,” he said, “then 
they go home to Milwaukee and hear about 
what DRUMS is doing. In a while, we get a 
letter that says, ‘gosh, in view of the way the 
Indian people feel,’ they’d like to get out.” 

Moon Weso, who is 68 and knows the old 
stories and songs, is more optimistic than the 
young corporate manager. He believes that 
the Menominee are beginning to demand the 
changes which they should have fought for 
long ago. 

“Thinking about it in an Indian way,” he 
said, “it seems like the spirit of Indian is 
reviving all over. It’s hard to explain that, 
but you see it. Certainly, we could feel it here 
again.” 

Jim White puts it more fiercely: 

“What's incredible is that all this crap is 
still going on. We read about it, the stealing 
from the Indians and all, and we think that 
happened 100 years ago. The hell it did. It’s 
happening right today. If we could just show 
our people that they don’t have to take this 
lying down.” 

If the Members want to find poverty, 
if they want to find distress, all they 
have to do is to go to either of those 
two reservations. If they want to find 
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the Indians who have had everything 
taken from them by the really smart 
operators, just go to those two places. 

If the Members want to find out what 
is going to happen in Alaska, go there 
just a few years from now and see what 
has happened. No one has talked about 
the 12 corporations we are going to set 
up by this bill. What are we going to 
give to the Natives? We are going to 
give them stock in the corporations. 
I do not know whether Members have 
ever been to any of the Alaskan native 
villages, but if you have not, then you 
should go and see the needs of these 
people. I want to tell the Members, if 
you think in 20 years or 30 years from 
now we are going to find one of those 
stock certificates—we will not be able 
to do it, because they will not be in the 
hands of the Natives, but in the hands of 
a bunch of sharp operators that are go- 
ing to come out of New York and other 
places to take advantage of these people, 
just as they have taken advantage of 
the Klamath and Menominee Indians. 
That is what is going to happen to the 
native people in Alaska. These are the 
people some Members say we are try- 
ing to take care of in this bill. 

I would like to add to the response 
to a question asked by the gentleman 
from New York of the chairman of the 
full committee about the rights in 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, often 
called Pet Four. The Government has 
set up in Pet Four a naval petroleum 
reserve to take care of the needs for 
our defense and national security. This 
bill—even though I tried to get the Na- 
tives not to select any surface rights to 
lands in that area—allows them to select 
these surface rights. As much as 90- 
some thousand acres right in the middle 
of Pet Four can be selected by native 
villages—and there is nothing in this 
bill or anything we are going to put in 
right now that will prevent them from 
drilling on the surface, drilling to get 
the oil we have tried to set up as re- 
serves for our national defense and 
security. 

No, the committee did not want to 
look at that issue. They blindly closed 
their eyes to it and went ahead and said 
that since we are only giving them the 
surface, it will not make any difference. 
How would Members here like to obtain 
such surface rights without restriction 
on the permission to drill in Pet Four 
which is supposed to belong to all the 
people in the United States? 

No, my friends, what is happening 
here today is not doing a favor or some- 
thing for the Natives, or the people of 
Alaska. Do the Members want to know 
whether or not we should have land 
planning? It is said that land use plan- 
ning should be in a different bill. Let me 
refer the Members to the testimony of 
the Governor of Alaska before our 
committee. He said when he appeared 
before our committee, in his direct 
testimony, that we should have and 
there should be land use planning in 
Alaska. 

The amendment which the gentleman 
from Arizona (Mr. UpaLL) will offer at 


the proper time and when the bill is 
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read for amendment, provides for land 
use planning. What does it include? It 
withdraws the remaining unreserved 
public lands in Alaska and provides for 
land use planning. It includes the Federal 
Government. It includes the State of 
Alaska as requested by the Governor, 
and we include the native people, and 
every group in Alaska. We have included 
the interests of the 200-odd million 
American people that those Members 
who live in the rest of the country repre- 
sent. 

The gentleman has said we should not 
have all this, because it is going to affect 
the proposed oil pipeline. 

Here is a map of Alaska. By the way, 
before we put that one up, take a look at 
this one. If Members want to see the vil- 
lages already in Pet Four, they can see 
that the natives are entitled to take land 
out of that—reserve for our national 
defense. 

Here is a map of the areas which have 
been designated by the Secretary of the 
Interior—present and past Secretaries of 
the Interior—as areas they would like to 
set aside for study by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

This area right here is where they dis- 
covered the oil. 

Here is the route and point where they 
would like to bring the oil out. 

There is absolutely nothing in any of 
these areas that will prevent that oil 
pipeline from being built. These are the 
areas which should be studied by the 
Federal Government. These are the areas 
which should possibly be set aside. I do 
not know whether they should be, but at 
least they should be studied not just for 
the people of Alaska but for all the people 
of the United States. 

It is about time the Members of Con- 
gress realized they represent not just the 
people of Alaska but 200 million Ameri- 
cans. This is their responsibility. 

Members of Congress have a respon- 
sibility to take care of two things in this 
legislation. One is the ‘Native claims, 
which is a moral right and not a legal 
right. The second is the legal respon- 
sibility to take care of all the citizens of 
this country. 

I will agree with my colleague from 
Florida, the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, that it might have been well if this 
issue had been settled long before. 

I just want to say to my colleague from 
Indiana, who asked the question as to how 
they arrived at the figures of 40 million 
acres of land and $925 million, nobody 
can tell him how they arrived at those 
figures. They said they made an agree- 
ment. 

I believe I put in my dissenting views 
how this thing has grown. The Natives 
originally wanted only a small amount of 
land. Originally, when this legislation 
came up in 1967, they wanted about 10 
million acres of land for 50,000 people. 
In 1968 they still only wanted 10 million 
acres of land. In 1969 the administration, 
with a Secretary of the Interior who 
came from Alaska, sent a bill to the Con- 
gress and asked for some 14 million to 16 
million acres of land. Now we have a re- 
quest to settle for 40 million acres of 
land. What is 40 million acres? Forty 
million acres is equal to the total area of 
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the States of Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
the District of Columbia and approxi- 
mately one-half of the State of Maine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, since one 
of the important parts of this bill will 
be the amendment which will be offered 
by the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
UDALL), I would sincerely hope that the 
Members will pay particular attention 
when he addresses the House as to the 
purpose of his amendment. Its purpose 
is to see that the interests of our constit- 
uents are taken care of. The thrust of 
his amendment, is to see to it that there 
is proper land use planning, 

Members have heard the argument 
advanced that it should be taken care of 
in another bill. Let me say this, Alaska is 
the only place left under the American 
flag where we can plan before the land 
has been ruined. If we do not it now and 
allow the land to be developed without 
proper land use planning we will be faced 
in the future with the same situation we 
are facing today in the lower 48 States. 

I sincerely hope because of the fact 
that the bill itself calis for certain types 
of land use planning that this amend- 
ment will be ruled germane to the bill 
and that Members will be able to vote 
on it and expand upon the planning 
already in the bill. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SAYLOR, I am happy to yield to 
my colleague from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON, Was the amend- 
ment which the gentleman is champion- 
ing here today offered in the subcom- 
mittee? 

Mr. SAYLOR. One which was very 
similar to it was offered in the full com- 
mittee. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. One similar to the 
Udall land use amendment was offered 
in the subcommittee? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Absolutely, in the full 
committee. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. By whom? 

Mr. SAYLOR, I offered it. It was voted 
down, but I offered it. I could not have 
offered it in the subcommittee, because 
when the subcommittee met by the 
arrangement I referred to in my separate 
and dissenting views I was in the Be- 
thesda Naval Hospital as a patient. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. UDALL). 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Forty-eight Members are present, not 
a quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 309] 


Barrett 
Belcher 
Blanton 


Abbitt 
Abourezk 
Alexander 
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Minshall 
Patman 
Pirnie 
Roybal 
Satterfield 
Scheuer 
Schneebell 
Staggers 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Ullman 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Yatron 


Broyhill, N.C. 
Buchanan 
Celler 

Clark 

Clay 
Conable 
Corman 
Culver 

Dent 
Derwinski 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Drinan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, La. 
Eilberg Mathis, Ga. 
Evins, Tenn. Mills, Ark. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. NatcHer, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 10367, and finding itself without 
a quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 372 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair now rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
Upatx) for 5 minutes. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman and my 
colleagues, if you stay here for another 
10 years—now, mark my words very care- 
fully—you will not cast a more important 
conservation vote than you will be asked 
to cast on the amendment that I am 
offering with the support of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. SAYLOR). 

You ought to ponder very carefully 
what is involved in this amendment. 
You ought to know what the amendment 
does and what it does not do. 

I regret the amount of misinforma- 
tion and confusion we have had about 
this, because we are dealing here with 
the fate of an area that is twice as big 
as Texas and as big as four Californias. 
We are going to seal the fate of this area 
and the wise or unwise use of its land 
when we vote on this amendment. 

First, what does my amendment not 
do? I am for the Natives of the State of 
Alaska. I want a settlement with them, 
and I support the committee terms of the 
settlement. 

I honor the gentleman from Florida 
and the gentleman from Colorado who 
hammered out this agreement. I will vote 
for it whether or not my amendment 
passes today. 

My amendment does not reduce the 
payment to the Natives of Alaska by a 
single dollar. My amendment does not 
delay for 1 hour their right to select lands 
in Alaska. It may delay the final pay- 
ments in some few instances, but it does 
not reduce by 1 acre or 1 square foot the 
amount of land that the Natives of 
Alaska will receive under the terms of the 
committee bill. So let there be no mis- 
understanding about that. 

The committee bill is fair to the State 
of Alaska. It says to the people of Alaska 
it is time you got off dead center. We owe 
you some decisions and we ought to end 
this freeze so that you can begin the 
orderly development of your State. 

My amendment does not disturb that 
commitment in one respect. The Natives 


Flynt 
Fraser 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Griffiths 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Halpern 
Hawkins 
Hébert 
Hicks, Mass. 
Holifield 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Long, La. 
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will get all of the land that they would 
receive under the committe bill. My 
amendment does not touch that. The Na- 
tives and State will not be delayed by an 
hour or a day in their selection of land. 
At long last we will give them a chance 
to go forward economically. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard a lot 
about that pipeline and what affect my 
amendment will or will not have. If you 
do not understand anything else, I want 
you to know that my amendment has no 
bearing whatsoever on the pipeline. Just 
as in the committee bill, the Secretary 
can authorize its construction, and I sus- 
pect that he will do it. The oil companies, 
after all, are involved in legitimate in- 
dustry. We make great demands on them. 
And the resource is there. If I had my 
druthers, I would probably slow down 
the pipeline a little bit and study its po- 
tential for environmental damage a little 
bit longer, but I suspect that this bill will 
be viewed as a green light. I do not in- 
tend to fight that fight here and now. I 
repeat, my amendment does not slow 
down the pipeline in any way, shape, or 
form. You can be for the pipeline and 
this amendment with perfect consist- 
ency. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman. 

I think this is the nitty-gritty of the 
gentleman’s entire amendment, and we 
can resolve this and probably achieve 
what he is after. You asked me before 
about the areas of concern I had on your 
amendment with respect to the battle of 
the pipeline. I point out on page 2, start- 
ing at line 13, section 4, in which you 
outline or specify the four or five specific 
areas that would be withdrawn subject 
to the approval of an act of Congress on 
the withdrawal. Three of those lie in the 
approximate path of the pipeline. I say 
to you, what is there in this amendment 
of yours that would mitigate the threat 
to the pipeline posed by these three 
areas? 

Mr. UDALL. I have asked the best 
lawyers I can find and the staff of our 
committee if anything in my proposed 
amendment would prevent the Secretary 
of the Interior from approving any pipe- 
line tomorrow just as quickly as he could 
approve it today and they say there is 
not. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, UDALL. I will not yield further at 
this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want this to 
be an issue. It is an important matter 
but it should not clutter up this particu- 
lar legislation which is so deserving of 
consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, with respect to the leg- 
islation before us today, there is not one 
but three settlements to be made. The 
first is with the State of Alaska—to ful- 
fill our commitment to that fledgling 
State to turn over 104 million acres of 
Federal land as a trust fund to help se- 
cure their economic future. We have 
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given them lands equal in size to the 
State of California, and in this respect 
we have been far more generous with 
Alaskans than with the citizens of any 
other State. Second, we are writing a 
settlement today with the 55,000 Natives 
and extinguishing their aboriginal 
claims—legitimate claims, I believe, We 
are turning over to them 40 million acres 
of land and a billion dollars, and I doubt 
that anyone can argue seriously that this 
is not a generous settlement. But third, 
is a forgotten settlement, a settlement 
with the American public whose lands 
are being given away forever. As we pre- 
pare today to relinquish their lands, what 
protections are we writing into this law 
to make sure that a reasonable number 
of those beautiful lakes, scenic rivers, 
glaciers, wildlife refuges, and potential 
parks are not forever lost? None, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr, Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Arizona, 

My amendment does not attempt to 
make this third settlement. It simply lays 
the groundwork by setting aside—for 
a short time—a reasonable amount of 
prime land whose future Congress must 
decide. The amendment says, in effect, 
why not while we are in the process of 
letting everyone paw over Alaska and 
pick out the valuable lands, why not 
pick out some for 205 million Americans 
and for their grandchildren to be used 
in the form of national parks, scenic 
rivers, and wildlife refuges? 

Stated as simply and briefly as I can, 
the amendment does two things. 

First, it directs the Secretary of the In- 
terior to get busy and take a look at those 
lands already classified—and therefore 
unavailable for selection, anyway—and 
to reserve up to 50 million acres of 
them for study and action by Congress. 
I am talking about the breathtaking 
peaks and valleys in the Brooks Range, 
the untouched stretches of the Yukon 
River, the natural wildlife refuges for 
rare species, and so on. Surely in those 
areas are some we will want to protect 
and save for future generations. The 
amendment would also direct the Secre- 
tary to take a look at new and unreserved 
lands—up to a maximum limit of 50 mil- 
lion acres—for possible inclusion within 
parks, wilderness, and other conservation 
uses. Within 5 years the Secretary would 
have to come to Congress and justify 
these selections in order to keep them in 
public ownership. I have written this lan- 
guage, however, to assure that the first 
round of Native selections—18 million 
acres—can be made even within these 
lands which the Secretary wants to keep 
for the public. By the time the second 
round begins in 1984, Congress will have 
decided which of these precious lands to 
keep in public ownership and which to 
discard. There would be little or no con- 
flict between the Natives and Congress 
on this score. 

If we do not take the time now to set 
aside potential national interest lands 
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now—and study them—we will be buying 
them back in 20 years for parks from 
the land speculators. And 20 years from 
now, we would not be able to close up the 
mining scars and gouging. There is no 
cosmestic or medicine for that—only pre- 
ventive. 

On that score, I want to quote from 
the report of the Public Land Law Re- 
view Commission, on which I served 
under the chairmanship of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
ASPINALL). On page 249, the report con- 
cludes, and I quote— 

The important facet, in connection with 
Alaska, is that impediments to state selec- 
tion be removed and that no further obstruc- 
tions be emplaced by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The first step to minimize the effect 
on state selection is for the public land man- 
agement agencies to identify and recommend 
to Congress as soon as possible, the lands 
considered to have national significance war- 
ranting retention by the Federal Govern- 
ment, 


That is the precise purpose of the first 
part of my amendment. 

Second, I propose—as did the Public 
Land Law Review Commission, and the 
State of Alaska—that a Joint Federal- 
State Temporary Planning Commission 
be established. It would have two pur- 
poses: To help guide and advice on land 
selections and to provide temporary zon- 
ing authority until local boards, which do 
not presently exist, are established. 

As I said, the purpose of the commis- 
sion is temporary. You do not turn over 
100 million acres of Federal land to the 
Natives and State and say: Okay, boys, 
every other property owner in the coun- 
try is subjected to zoning laws, but you 
are not. 

The commission is made up of 14 mem- 
bers, and, if anything, is weighted on the 
side of the State and Natives—not the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said when I began, 
if we stay in this House for another 10 
years, we will not have a more important 
conservation vote. And, by voting for 
this amendment, we can honestly face 
the Natives and say: We have done noth- 
ing to harm your justice, nothing to dis- 
turb the fair settlement worked out by 
the committee. I think we owe this to 
the Natives and the American public. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arizona has again expired. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. KYL), a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, before debate 
closes today I wanted to respond to some 
very careless things that have been said 
here this afternoon. 

A previous speaker, for instance, 
pointed out how the Natives would lose 
their rights under this bill, how some 
of this bill called for terminations of the 
rights of Alaskan citizens. I do not want 
to dwell on that. I simply call attention 
of the Members to the provisions on page 
2 of the bill which comes from the com- 
mittee and which says, and I quote: 

No provision of this Act is intended to re- 
place or diminish any right, privilege, or 
obligation of Alaska natives as citizens of 
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the United States or of Alaska, or to relieve, 
replace, or diminish any obligation of the 
United States or the State of Alaska to pro- 
tect and promote the rights or welfare of 
Alaska natives as citizens of the United States 
or of Alaska. 


Mr. Chairman, I think that is as clear 
as any language could be written. 

Now, the claim has been made. that 
within a matter of months these vile na- 
tives from New York and elsewhere were 
going to rush to Alaska and steal all this 
money from the Alaskans, the Eskimos 
and the Aleuts. 

May I point out that the bill again is 
completely specific. 

This bill says that the stock which goes 
to the Natives from the corporation may 
not be sold for a period of 20 years—not 
2 months, not 6 months, but a period of 
20 years after the date of the enactment 
of this act and that the stock and any 
dividends paid or distributions made with 
respect thereto may not be sold, pledged, 
subjected to a lien or judgment execu- 
tion, assigned in present or future, or 
otherwise alienated. 

And, even the estate provisions are pro- 
tected in this bill. Could any language 
be more clear in this respect? 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, I think 
along this same line that it is important 
that the gentleman point out, since it has 
not already been pointed out before, the 
significance of the million-dollar limita- 
tion in payments to the members of the 
bar who might associate themselves with 
the various causes, causes in the inter- 
est of protecting the new wealth we are 
giving to the natives. If the gentleman 
would cover that, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. KYL. I think this bill goes further 
to prevent any exploitation by those 
who deal in law, legally or otherwise, 
than in any piece of legislation that this 
committee has ever brought forth to this 
point. 

It was also said, and this gets to re- 
ductio ad absurdum, it gets absolutely 
ridiculous. The natives in the subsistence 
lands have the right to the surface, to 
the surface estate. The mineral values 
are reserved to the Federal Government. 

And then we have this ridiculous state- 
ment that some Indian, because the U.S. 
marshal is not watching him, is going to 
put a drilling rig on his property because 
of his surface rights. 

These native citizens of Alaska are not 
stupid. They are not going to spend 
money to put a drilling rig somewhere 
when they know they cannot drill. Why 
put a drilling rig on a piece of property 
if you cannot drill? The mineral rights 
belong to the United States. 

The gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
UparL) who just preceded me, said why 
not give us the right—meaning the Fed- 
eral Government—to select some lands? 
And I repeat again, we have in the 
United States a tremendous national 
park system. It is a tremendous system, 
and everyone is proud of the national 
park system. One-third of all the na- 
tional park acreage in the 50 States is in 
Alaska now. Have we been niggardly in 
our regard for conservation? 20 million 
acres—and I said 20 million acres—in 
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Alaska today is in wildlife refuges. I 
might be wrong about this figure, but I 
believe that is over half of the acreage 
of our wildlife acreages in the 50 States. 
Have we closed our eyes to conservation 
in Alaska? 

The Federal Government has with- 
drawn for these conservation purposes 
73 million acres of land in Alaska. 

The gentleman from Arizona was very 
careful. He said his amendment would 
not delay for 1 hour the selection of 
lands, and he is right. But he uses that 
word carefully. He says “selection.” That 
is not what we are interested in at this 
point, we are talking about “use” of 
lands. The selection of lands puts no 
money in anyone’s pocket, nor for the 
plus 20-percent unemployed in the State 
of Alaska today. 

The other day, Mr. Chairman, when 
the bill was before the Committee on 
Rules, one of the members of that com- 
mittee asked this. He said: 

How does this situation in Alaska com- 
pare with that in the United States? 


Now, I know that gentleman, who is 
very knowledgeable, was guilty of a slip 
of the tongue, but, nonetheless, this 
would be a very good line for a cartoon 
in some Alaskan newspaper. 

In 1958 the Congress passed a law mak- 
ing Alaska the 50th State of the Union, 
with provisions in the law that would 
enable Alaska to become a full partner 
in this Union of ours. Alaska was to se- 
lect 104 million acres of land, not with 
all kinds of provisions thrown in, to se- 
ect 104 million acres of land. 

Why is Alaska in economic trouble to- 
day? Because Uncle Sam owns 96.328 
percent of all of Alaska. Selection means 
nothing. “Use” is the word we should put 
in the context of this bill. We have to 
provide this. Some of you people might 
be interested in this matter, too, because 
of previous comments. We are talking 
about what the Natives should get, and 
in their use of the land this should not 
be withheld. You see, the use clause goes 
on, but the use is denied. We say we are 
going to give them the use of the land, 
but. 

So by trying to do something we did 
not have sense enough to do in the lower 
48 States, we say the Natives should have 
maximum participation in decisions hav- 
ing to do with the rights of the property, 
and that philosophy is right. 

We have had enough of Uncle Sam’s 
paternalism in dealing with the Indians. 
We have to give these people a right— 
not with provisions saying you can use it 
only if Uncle Sam says you can use it, 
when he says you can use it, and how he 
says you can use it. We have had enough 
of that. 

What else do we say in this bill? The 
bill says: 

There shall be maximum participation by 
natives in decisions affecting their rights and 
property, without establishing any perma- 
nent racially defined institutions, rights, 
privileges, or obligations, without creating a 
reservation system or lengthy wardship or 
trusteeship. 


‘These philosophies are right. When you 
say that the Natives can select their 
lands—that is right. But when it comes to 
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using the lands, this is where the thing 
begins to pinch. The committee says we 
have had enough of this parternalism— 
to tell the Indians—you can do this but 
you have to do it our way. 

In 1958, Mr. Chairman, we passed the 
statehood act. We called it the statehood 
act. 

To this afternoon we have never per- 
mitted the State of Alaska to become a 
State. This bill which we are debating 
today and which we will complete to- 
morrow is the statehood act for the 
State of Alaska. If it does not pass—if 
the State is encumbered in its selections 
and its use of these lands, then all these 
promises that we have made to that 
State and to the citizens of thas State and 
to those who are Natives of that State and 
other citizens and to the citizens of the 
United States—all those promises are 
fraudulent promises. 

The State has rights and this bill seeks 
to implement those rights. This Nation 
is the only nation in history—the only 
one in history, which has offered to its 
aboriginal citizens some payment for 
what we have taken from them. 

This afternoon some Members have 
asked me rather callously—Why do we 
owe these people anything? The answer 
to that question is the simple fact that 
the United States is different from any 
other nation that has ever existed. 

We paid the Indians of the lower 48 
States through their Indian Claims Com- 
mission. We did not have to. We did not 
owe them a thing maybe. Except that the 
United States and the pnilosophy of 
this great Nation said, “Oh, yes, we 
should pay them.” 

Why do we offer anything to the na- 
tives in the State of Alaska? Because the 
philosophy which is underlying this great 
Nation of ours says that we have an ob- 
ligation to take care of. It is as simple as 
that. If we want to do that job in full, 
with justice and with equity, and at the 
same time help the State of Alaska and 
protect the rights of the United States 
and of all the 50 States, this bill must be 
enacted into law and it must be enacted 
in the form in which it comes to the 
House this afternoon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, 
yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. The gentle- 
man will recall that in the dialog by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Sartor) he mentioned the vagueness 
with which the 50 million acres accrued 
to the Natives in this bill was arrived at. 

I wonder if the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. KYL) has any suggestions as to how 
the 50 million acres in the Udall-Saylor 
amendment for additional study were set 
in light of your revelation. There are now 
73 million acres under Federal control. 
How do you suppose that 50 million acres 
was arrived at? 

Mr. KYL. To tell you the truth, I do 
not know, I might respond to the gentle- 
man. Our friend, the gentleman from 
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Arizona, says that there has been a lot of 
misunderstanding about his amendment. 
The gentleman is to blame and nobody 
else, for this misunderstanding. 

We got communications from around 
the United States to support the Saylor 
amendment which had not yet been 
written. 

Then we had an amendment in com- 
mittee. è 

Then we had it introduced as legisla- 
tion on the floor. 

Then that amendment was further 
revised. 

Actually, I have to admit I have had 
a hard time and enough trouble getting 
copies of all these things day by day. 

We had a letter from the Sierra Club 
last week saying that we should set aside 
150 million acres for park and similar 
conservation purposes. 

The 150 million acres of land which 
with the 73 million acres of land we al- 
ready own would make every acre of 
Federal land into some kind of preserva- 
tion. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I merely wish to call to 
the attention of the members of the 
committee the fact that after everybody 
has withdrawn every acre of land pro- 
vided for in this bill, the Federal Gov- 
ernment is getting 73-and-some-odd mil- 
lion acres withdrawn—we will have 152 
million acres of land in the public do- 
main in Alaska. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman is absolutely 
right. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Hawaii. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong suport of the pending legislation, 
and hope the House will concur with the 
committee that it is not only our moral 
but our legal responsibility to enact this 
piece of legislation to provide for the 
final settlement of the land claims of the 
Alaska Natives. I think it is very difficult 
for many Members of this House to put 
themselves into the position of the Alas- 
ka Natives who have seen their lands 
taken by the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernment without just compensation, with 
full knowledge that they are American 
citizens and entitled to the protection of 
the Constitution, where the due process 
clause has not been fully implemented in 
their regard. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
meet this responsibility which we have 
failed to meet as a Nation and which we 
have waited 13 years since Alaska be- 
came a State to address ourselves to. 
What we are asking you to do is only fair 
and just for the people who originally 
owned the lands of Alaska, and who have 
never been compensated for the lands 
which have been taken from them. 
Please note that the bill meets an imme- 
diate need, one that has already been de- 
layed too long. It does not impose any 
restrictions, any limitations, or any de- 
lays on the immediate claims by the na- 
tives of land that is theirs as a matter 
of right. 
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In adopting this legislation we are rec- 
ognizing the validity finally of the Na- 
tives’ claims that the land is theirs. How 
unfair it would be if, in the same breath, 
we virtually removed that recognized 
right by the adoption of the many pend- 
ing amendments which have been dis- 
cussed this afternoon. 

The bill as reported by our committee 
provides that the Natives will get their 
land with no strings attached. That is 
clear and unequivocal. There are no re- 
served areas, no “national interest study 
areas,” no delays. The Natives get their 
land and that is that. The monetary pay- 
ments are not at issue. 

Under the committee bill we will be 
conveying full fee title to the lands now 
held only by aboriginal title. It would be 
a deception of tragic proportions to tell 
the Natives that the land is theirs, but 
that clear title will be held in abeyance 
until a later Congress may sometime 
make a further determination as their 
right of ownership. 

As the bill now stands, the Natives se- 
lect their final 22 million acres after the 
State of Alaska. Under the amendment 
to be offered the Native claims will be 
subordinate to the Federal interest in 50 
Million acres to be set aside. As with 
much of Indian lands, this in reality 
means that all the best lands will be 
gone before the Natives have their final 
selection. 

That will truly be a great degradation 
of the rights of the Natives, which we 
have found to be valid and to be bind- 
ing upon this Nation. 

The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs is now actively considering 
changes in our national land use policies 
which can protect the interests of the 
public and this Nation in all our na- 
tional lands. I fail to see why one partic- 
ular State should be singled out today 
for policy changes, especially when this 
conflicts with the essential purpose of 
meeting our obligation to the Native peo- 
ples of Alaska and to the State of Alaska 
under the Statehood Act. 

This is not an environmental issue. 
This is a moral issue. We seek a legislative 
judgment on a matter of equity that has 
been delayed for many years. 

Adoption of this legislation does not 
mean that there will be no new national 
parks or other public uses of land in 
Alaska. These areas can be provided in 
Alaska just as now they are provided 
for in your State and mine through the 
adoption of legislation and through citi- 
zen action. 

What we are recognizing first and fore- 
most is the duty of Congress to reach a 
fair, final, and equitable solution to this 
most complex problem. This cardinal 
principle will be brutally violated if we 
take away with one hand what we are 
morally and legally required to grant. 

Iagree that the environment of Alaska, 
just as the environment of other areas 
of this Nation, has great tremendous na- 
tural beauty, and should be protected, 
but we are dealing today basically with 
human beings who have placed their 
trust and confidence in us and to whom 
we owe a deep moral obligation. I urge 
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this House to affirm clearly and unequiv- 
ocally the claim of the people and the 
State of Alaska to their native lands. Let 
us not further delay and betray the trust 
which has been placed in us as we so 
often have in the past. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Idaho (Mr. McCiure) a member of 
the committee. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time, and I shall be as brief as pos- 
sible, to bring up a few points which 
have not been mentioned or have not 
been clarified in the debate to this point. 

One of the questions I had raised in 
the debate in the full committee during 
deliberations of this bill was the question 
of the hunting and fishing rights of the 
native peoples of Alaska. I was told at 
that time there was no need to have any 
provision written into the bill, but that 
some reference would be made in the re- 
port concerning hunting and fishing 
rights of these people. But I think it needs 
to be pointed out, as the language which 
appears in the report on page 5 so clearly 
points out, the philosophy that is behind 
this settlement with the native peoples of 
Alaska. The settlement of this acreage of 
land is in lieu of other rights, and the 
bill in specific terms removes hunting 
and fishing rights. The subsistence lands 
that may be selected, after the village 
lands are selected and after the state- 
hood lands are selected, are in lieu of sub- 
sistence hunting and fishing rights, and 
the only hunting and fishing rights they 
will have are in connection with what- 
ever lands are selected by them under the 
provisions of the bill. 

There is a kind of generalization that 
they need not be concerned about their 
hunting and fishing rights on other lands 
in Alaska. Let me read from page 5 of the 
report: 

Moreover, there will be little incentive for 
the Natives to select lands for subsistence 
use because during the foreseeable future the 
Natives will be able to continue their present 
subsistence uses regardless of whether the 
lands are in Federal or State ownership. 


I would say to the Members, let us un- 
derstand there is no guarantee, that is 
true, but the guarantee is only in the 
language of the bill which says their 
rights are extinguished except so far as 
they select lands for ownership. The 
rights for hunting and fishing will be not 
rights, but whatever is granted to them 
as a matter of charity or a matter of 
generosity on the part of the State or 
the Federal Government. I think we 
should know that is one of the reasons 
why the acreage that is granted is as 
large as it is. 

But let us remember too—or rather, 
let us reject the notion that we are going 
to try to maintain the native peoples in 
their existing subsistence economy. The 
philosophy of the bill is that we shall 
not. The desire of the natives is that 
they not be held in that condition, but 
that they be allowed to change. I think 
the philosophy expressed in this bill is 
consistent with that kind of improved 
living condition on the part of the people 
of Alaska. I think it is absolutely neces- 
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sary that we do make this distinction 
and that we do not mislead anyone. 

I want to state at this time that I 
was disappointed in one action of the 
committee in turning down an amend- 
ment which I authored, which would 
have guaranteed the integrity of the 
wildlife refuges. And while the amend- 
ment which will be offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan in regard to the 
integrity of these refuges does not go as 
far as mine—if it is offered in the form 
in which it was submitted to me. In fair- 
ness to the Natives who demand and need 
some solution of their problem and in 
order to keep faith with the people of 
Alaska who have been waiting for years 
for some answer to the problem, we 
should arrive at a solution with this leg- 
islation and allow them to make the se- 
lections from the public domain. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. MEEDS). 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Udall amendment. 

I urge my colleagues to support both 
the proposal to set aside temporarily a 
portion of the public domain in Alaska 
for study as to its future use, and also the 
proposal to establish a temporary land- 
use planning commission for Alaska. 

The purpose of these proposals is to 
protect major interests of the public at 
large while Congress is acting in the 
particular interest of the Alaska Natives. 

I am sure everyone wants to see justice 
done to Alaska Natives. But in our 
eagerness to resolve fairly the question of 
native land claims, we must not overlook 
our national responsibilities. We are 
trustees not only for the Alaska Natives 
but for all Americans. It would not be 
fair to the public at large, and to future 
generations, to let millions of acres of 
public domain pass out of the public’s 
hands without first considering carefully 
what may be done to these lands and 
whether certain of them, in the public 
interest, should be reserved for the bene- 
fit of all citizens. 

There is now only one national park in 
Alaska. Only a small portion of this vast 
new State has been set aside in national 
wildlife refuges. Yet, except in Alaska, 
the opportunity no longer exists for es- 
tablishing major new national parks or 
national wildlife refuges. To miss this last 
opportunity would be tragic. It would 
mean missing the chance to save for the 
benefit of countless future Americans 
some of the most beautiful and awe- 
inspiring landscape on our entire con- 
tinent. 

The provision which I have joined the 
gentleman from Arizona (Mr. UDALL), 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Saytor), and other colleagues in spon- 
soring would give the executive branch 
and Congress time to consider portions of 
the present public domain in Alaska for 
possible designation as national parks 
and other Federal reservations before 
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Alaska’s impending development ends the 
opportunity. In effect, we would establish 
a temporary public land-bank. 

I would like to cite an example of the 
value of looking ahead in this way. When 
New York’s Central Park was being advo- 
cated by Frederic Law Olmsted, the great 
landscape architect, it was labeled by 
some “Olmsted's Folly.” But what would 
the heart of Manhattan be like today if 
it lacked this beautiful expanse of open 
green space, and what chance would 
there be of creating it after a century of 
growth and geometric escalation of land 
values? Similarly, once the public do- 
main lands of Alaska have gone out of 
the public’s hands, there will be little 
chance of retrieving them for the public 
benefit. Even if they remained unspoiled, 
the cost would undoubtedly be prohib- 
itive. 

Our proposal also includes the estab- 
lishment of a temporary joint Federal- 
State planning commission. The commis- 
sion would help to chart the initial course 
of development and land use on those 
lands to be selected from the public do- 
main by the Natives and by the State of 
Alaska. Provision for land-use planning 
is needed urgently, because no one has 
yet made any Alaska land plan or pro- 
vided controls essential to prevent care- 
less resource exploitation and other un- 
wise actions. 

Mr. Chairman, I respect the desire of 
the gentleman from Alaska and of the 
Alaska Native groups to see Congress 
settle the claims question quickly and 
justly. I also recognize the under- 
standable eagerness of development in- 
terests to proceed with their plans once a 
claims settlement has cleared the way. 
However, I am convinced that the claims 
legislation would be incomplete, and 
would fail to do justice to the interests of 
millions of other Americans, if it became 
law without provision for adequately 
safeguarding Alaska’s most significant 
public lands and without provision for 
planning Alaska’s development soundly, 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Committee, we will debate the 
Udall amendment tomorrow, and I hope 
to be involved in that. I believe prior to 
that time it is necessary to make a kind 
of critical determination on this House. 
That determination is whether we think 
we are giving the Natives a dole or a 
gift or whether indeed they are entitled 
to it. 

I want to say most unequivocally it 
seems to me that the Alaska Natives 
have a potential claim to vast areas of 
Alaska. It would be the greatest mistake 
we could make to assume that this is 
some kind of a gift or that they are ask- 
ing for a dole. That is not the case, 

This land claim is based on the doc- 
trine of aboriginal title, which this Na- 
tion has recognized since the Northwest 
Ordinance. We are one of the few coun- 
tries to do so, but we have done so, and 
I see no reason why we should change 
at this late date in history. 

What have we done in recognizing 
aboriginal title? This sounds like a lot 
of acreage, 40 million acres and $925 
million. So far in the United States, 
through treaties and through the Indian 
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Claims Commission, in the lower 48 
States we have recognized aboriginal title 
to approximately 225 million acres just 
in the lower 48, much of which land we 
purchased from France in the Louisiana 
Purchase. We have set aside some 55 mil- 
lion acres in the lower 48 States in res- 
ervations. To date we have adjudicated 
some $825 million through the Court 
of Claims and through other settlements 
we have made with the Indians of the 
lower 48 States. Almost all of this is 
predicated upon the doctrine of aborigi- 
nal title. 

It is true the sovereign can extinguish 
aboriginal title and not pay a cent for 
it, but, as I said before, we have never 
done so. We could extinguish it and pay 
for it, which is what this bill provides. 
Or we could make judicial machinery 
available to the Alaska Natives so their 
claims could be compensated after ju- 
dicial hearing. 

The first of these alternatives is 
totally unacceptable to me. I do not be- 
lieve in perhaps the last major dealings 
we are going to have with these Native 
people we should extinguish their title 
and compensate them nothing. 


The second matter entails years and. 


years of uncertainty and litigation in the 
court. 

I believe if we can come to a legislative 
settlement, as we attempt to do here to- 
day, that is the logical and best way to 

o it. 

Now, what about the legislative settle- 
ment? The legislative settlement must 
bear some reasonable relationship to the 
potential claim. 

People have been asking on the floor 
today why we started 3 years ago with 1 
million acres and today we are up to 40 
million acres. I will state very simply it is 
because the Alaska Natives simply felt 
they were not being properly compen- 
sated for their claims. I do not believe 
they were, either. I would have preferred 
this be for 60 million acres. Indeed, I had 
a bill, with some 30 cosponsors on it, ask- 
ing for 60 million acres. 

But this is a compromise which does 
bear some reasonable relationship to the 
value of their claim and, most impor- 
tantly, it is supported by the Natives. 
They are the people being compensated 
for giving up the aboriginal title. So that 
is the important thing attached to this 
bill. 

This bill without major amendments 
represents a fair settlement of that claim. 

There have been questions asked here 
today about why should the Natives be 
entitled to money? Why should they be 
entitled to so much land? 

Now, let me just give you some idea. 
Aboriginal title is extinguished and value 
paid at the time of the taking. The time 
of the taking is now by this legislation, 
if that is the way we do it. Just recently 
400,000 acres in the Prudhoe Bay area, 
just the leasehold interest in it, sold for 
$900 million. That is 400,000 acres which 
I have no doubt the Alaskan Natives and 
the Eskimos could have established ab- 
original title to. That gives you some idea 
of the value. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would just like 
to speak briefly about the administration 
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of this, because I believe it is very impor- 
tant. Every one of the bills in our com- 
mittee and the bills in the other body, all 
of them, eschew the reservation or trust 
concept. For far too long we in America 
have been making the Natives’ mistakes 
for them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. STEIGER (of Arizona). Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman an ad- 
ditional 2 minutes. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr, Chairman, these bills 
fully recognize that the Alaskan Natives 
are capable of taking care of their own 
affairs and set up regional corporations 
which will hold title, surveys, and issue 
stock to them and invest funds and de- 
velop programs to improve their health, 
education, and welfare and to distribute 
the income. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, a legislative settlement which 
bears a reasonable relationship to the 
claim which has the Native support and 
provides for their participation is the 
best solution to the 104-year-old enigma. 

Our dealings with the native people of 
this continent have not always been just. 
While there is no point here in reciting 
our sins, there is clearly no point in re- 
peating them. 

Settlement of these claims is the last 
major claim with people from whom we 
have taken the continent. Enactment of 
this legislation. properly to compensate 
the Alaskan Natives will mean the final 
chapter in our Government’s dealings 
with the land rights of the original Amer- 
icans was written with justice and honor. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. VicoRITo). 

Mr. VIGORITO. I thank the chairman 
for yielding me this time. 

I will not take the full 4 minutes, but I 
think I ought to be getting up and speak- 
ing as one who is against this bill. 

I do not for one moment believe the 
natives have any claim to Alaska. If they 
have a claim, they have a claim to all of it 
and not just what we decide they have a 
claim to. They do not have any more 
claim to Alaska than the Indians have in 
the United States, and we have not 
treated the Indians the same way we ex- 
pect to treat the Alaskan Natives. 

I, for one, have voted for all of the 
legislation on health, education, and wel- 
fare in the last 7 years that I have been 
here, and they benefit the Alaskan Na- 
tives just as much as they do the Ameri- 
can citizens in the lower 48 States. 

‘Tomorrow I know the bill will pass by a 
large margin, but nevertheless I have to 
get up and object and speak my opposi- 
tion to it. I will vote against the bill on 
final passage. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
remaining time to the gentleman from 
Alaska (Mr. BEGICH). 

Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
great pleasure to rise in support of H.R. 
10367, the Alaska Native land claims 
bill. It is a privilege to associate myself 
with the articulate explanation of this 
legislation made by the gentleman from 
Colorado (Chairman ASPINALL) and I 
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want to compliment him for his leader- 
ship in the preparation of this legisla- 
tion. 

There are many others here today who 
have given much time and effort on this 
legislation, and I want my distinguished 
colleagues to be aware of their contribu- 
tion to one of the finest Indian rights 
bills ever to come before Congress. A long 
list would include every member of the 
House Interior Committee, with special 
credit to all members of the Indian Af- 
fairs Subcommittee, 14 of whom bring 
this bill before you today. 

At the top of the list is the gentleman 
from Florida (Chairman Hatey) who 
adds another credit to an already lengthy 
list of contributions he has made to the 
cause of Indian rights. Similar credit and 
gratitude must go to the gentlemen from 
Washington (Mr. Meeps), and Oklahoma 
(Mr. Epmonpson) . Across the aisle, I ex- 
tend admiration and gratitude to the 
gentlemen from Arizona (Mr. STEIGER) 
and Iowa (Mr. KYL). 

The effort of all these men, and many 
more, on behalf of the Indians, Aleuts, 
Eskimos, and all other Alaskans has 
made it possible to bring a bill before 
you today which is truly bipartisan and 
representative. 

I feel a special responsibility to the 
Members of the House because I am 
Alaska’s only Congressman. I want to 
speak as an Alaskan, for all Alaskans on 
a day which stands second only to Alas- 
ka’s attainment of statehood in 1958. 
Many Members may be aware of the 
special significance of this particular day, 
since it was 104 years ago yesterday that 
the Alaska purchase from Russia was 
completed. 

The importance of this legislation, and 
its immediate passage, cannot be over- 
stated. Both for the State of Alaska and 
its 55,000 Eskimos, Aleuts, and Indians, 
this is the legislation for the seventies. 
As early as the Alaska purchase from 
Russia in 1867, the United States under- 
took a solemn responsibility to protect 
Alaska Native lands, Although this re- 
sponsibility has been recognized by Con- 
gress many times since, it has not been 
resolved, and it is a commitment over 
100 years old which is before us today. 

In 1971, these longstanding claims 
are matched by incredible needs on the 
part of all Alaskan Natives. These people, 
one-fifth of the population of my State, 
have a life expectancy of less than 35 
years. In rural areas, the median Native 
income is below $1,000. In the rural areas, 
90 percent of Native housing is so sub- 
standard as to demand immediate re- 
placement. Similarly shocking state- 
ments can be made in the areas of em- 
ployment, education, and many others. 
The elaborations of all these needs are 
endless. In spite of the best efforts of 
the State of Alaska, the Federal Govern- 
ment, and the Natives themselves, these 
serious problems have not been solved. 

H.R. 10367, before the House today, 
offers a unique opportunity to us all. It 
is a chance to recognize important rights 
which have existed for over 100 years, 
and to do so in a way which will permit 
one of this Nation's least known and 
most deprived minorities to gain the 
tools with which it can construct its own 
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destiny in partnership with one of the 
Nation’s youngest and most exciting 
States. 

In my view, H.R. 10367 is a bill which 
fulfills this opportunity in a superior 
way. As Mr. Asprnatt has pointed out, 
Congress has grappled with this issue 
for 25 years without success. It is all the 
more important, then, that the present 
bill has the support of nearly every in- 
terest concerned with protecting Indian 
rights. 

The bill has the support of the Alaska 
Federation of Natives, which is the state- 
wide Native Organization in Alaska. 

The bill has the support of the admin- 
istration, which has made important con- 
tributions to the substance of the bill. 

The bill has the support of the State 
of Alaska through Gov. William A. 
Egan. In addition, the State has agreed 
to contribute nearly $500 million, to con- 
tribute certain lands it has previously 
selected, and to work to reconstruct cer- 
tain State laws and statutes which will 
facilitate the settlement. 

The bill has the support of organized 
labor, most national Indian organiza- 
tions, and numerous other groups in- 
terested in human rights. 

Last year, and in years past, no such 
statement of widespread support would 
have been possible. It is no accident that 
H.R. 10367 is able to command such broad 
support. It is a bill which bears the mark 
of great deliberation, and the contribu- 
tions of many diverse ideas. From my 
own viewpoint as Alaska’s Congressman, 
several aspects of the bill stand out, in 
which I believe my distinguished col- 
leagues will be interested. 

First, H.R. 10367 is a bill which is, in 
all respects, equitable toward Alaska’s 
Natives. The amount and type of land 
included in the bill, the amount and dis- 
tribution of money, and the administra- 
tive structure established, are fair in 
quantity and sensitive to the present and 
future needs of all Alaskan Natives. 

The bill is sensitive to the heritage 
and culture of Alaska’s Natives and does 
not impose either conditions or struc- 
tures which require abandonment of a 
proud past. The family and the village, 
which are the cornerstones of the culture, 
are protected and enhanced by this bill. 

It is a bill which will unify all Alas- 
kans, rather than divide them. In every 
respect, the benefits which are directed 
primarily to Alaskan Natives will bene- 
fit all Alaskans generally. 

It is a bill which meshes into the State- 
hood Act with due regard both for the 
Alaska Natives and the State of Alaska 
It is legislation which has received the 
cooperation of both the State of Alaska 
and its people. I believe it will bring a 
new era to my State. 

Perhaps most important of all, the 
bill is one of self-determination. In every 
respect, it is a bill which minimizes ex- 
ternal control of any kind over the terms 
of the settlement, and maximizes the 
independence of people who are willing 
and able to exercise it in the interest of 
an entire State. 


I know my distinguished colleagues 
know of Helen Hunt Jackson’s book, 
“Age of Dishonor,” which depicts that 
chapter in American history concerning 
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the treatment of American Indians dur- 
ing the 19th and early 20th centuries. 
Today, we are rewriting that sordid 
chapter in our history by taking the ac- 
tions necessary to restore lost honor. 
Even though Alaska is the largest state 
in the Nation, it has only one Congress- 
man. I am asking that 434 other Con- 
gressmen join me in restoring this honor 
by passing this important bill. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. I think that, while credit 
is being given to others, it should be said, 
although I do not agree with the gentle- 
man from Alaska on my own amend- 
ment, but nevertheless during my serv- 
ice in the House of Representatives have 
I seen such dedication, diligence, and 
hard work toward the accomplishment of 
an objective as has the gentleman from 
Alaska demonstrated in connection with 
this legislation. 

The people of Alaska owe the gentle- 
man a tremendous debt of gratitude. I 
think this bill will be passed and signed 
sometime this year and it will end this 
long unresolved question. I think the 
people of Alaska can never thank the 
gentleman enough for the leadership 
which he has displayed in connection 
with this legislation. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGICH. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I wish to join the 
gentleman from Arizona and the mem- 
bers of the committee in the statement 
he has made about the industry and 
energy and capability and desire which 
has been displayed by the gentleman 
from Alaska (Mr. Becicu) to bring forth 
a harmonious conclusion on this legisla- 
tion. The gentleman has exemplified 
through his ability and desire that a good 
and effective piece of legislation must be 
pasea in order to accomplish his objec- 

ives. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I want to join with my 
colleagues in paying tribute to the effec- 
tiveness of the gentleman from Alaska. 

I just hope that we can move along, 
and as the gentleman from Arizona sug- 
gests, pass this bill tomorrow, because 
then I will be able to get the gentleman 
from Alaska off my back and get this bill 
passed through the House and over to the 
other body. Let us move ahead here. 

I want to thank the gentleman for the 
wonderful tribute which he has paid to 
me as chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. BEGICH. I thank the chairman of 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to endorse the Alaskan Natives 
settlement bill. 

Faced on the one hand with the in- 
creasing development of the Alaskan 
frontier and on the other with a strug- 
gle to maintain a livelihood from their 
lands, these Natives are faced with a 
most desperate dilemma. Over the years, 
they and their ancestors haye estab- 
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lished an indisputable claim to these 
lands. Their claims extend far beyond 
our purchase of Alaska and even before 
the discovery of the new world. 

Therefore, they have both a legal and 
moral right to some form of reimburse- 
ment for the loss of their traditional 
hunting lands. I feel very strongly that 
this measure is fair because it gives the 
Natives money as well as land. While the 
latter is necessary in order for them to 
sustain their life style, the money will 
provide them with the capital not only to 
survive but to actually improve their liy- 
ing conditions. 

The poverty of these people has been 
well documented. Numbering approxi- 
mately 55,000, most live on what could 
be best described as a subsistence in- 
come, Over one-half of them have an 
education below the sixth grade level and 
their average life expectancy is under 35 
years. 

Mr. Chairman, these sobering statistics 
are sharply contrasted by the fantastic 
economic potential of Alaska. Without 
this bill, not only would their lands be 
appropriated without any compensation, 
but the very lives of these people would 
be periled. Alaskan Natives deserve fair 
and proper protection and for that rea- 
son I recommend the passage of this 
measure. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr, Chair- 
man, I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. HALEY, Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Alaska Native Land 
Claims Settlement Act”. 


Mr. HALEY, Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. NatcHer, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 10367) to provide for the 
settlement of certain land claims of 
Alaska Natives, and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the Alaska Native 
land claims bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 8630, 
NURSE TRAINING ACT OF 1971 


Mr. ROGERS on behalf of Mr. STAG- 
GERS, filed the following conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (H.R. 
8630) to amend title VIII of the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for train- 


ing increased numbers of nurses. 
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(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the Senate for today, 
pages 36793 to 36801.) 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 8629, 
COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH MAN- 
POWER TRAINING ACT OF 1971 


Mr. ROGERS (on behalf of Mr. STAG- 
GERS) filed the following conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (H.R. 
8629) to amend title VII of the Public 
Health Service Act to provide increased 
manpower for the health professions, 
and for other purposes. 

{For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the Senate for today, 
pages 36790 to 36773.] 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON SENATE 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 6, 
CLOSING OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE HOSPITALS AND CLINICS 
AND TRANSFERS OF CLINICAL RE- 
SEARCH CENTERS 


Mr. ROGERS (on behalf of Mr. STAG- 
GERS) filed the following conference re- 
port and statement on the Senate con- 
current resolution (S. Con. Res. 6) to ex- 
press the sense of Congress relative to 
certain activities of Public Health Serv- 
ice hospitals and outpatient clinics: 

CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 92-579) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 6) to express the 
sense of Congress relative to certain activi- 
ties of Public Health Service hospitals and 
outpatient clinics, having met, after full 
and free conference, have been unable to 
agree. 

HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
PAUL G. ROGERS, 
Davin E. SATTERFIELD, 
ANCHER NELSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
EDWARD KENNEDY, 
H. A. WILLIAMS, 
GAYLORD NELSON, 
Tuomas F. EAGLETON, 
ALAN CRANSTON, 
HAROLD E. HUGHES, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 
WALTER F. MONDALE, 
PETER H. DOMINICK, 
J. K. JAVITS, 
RICHARD S, SCHWEIKER, 
Bos Packwoop, 
ROBERT Tart, 
J. GLENN BEALL, Jr. 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


JOINT STATEMENT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
CONFERENCE 

The managers on the part of the House and 
the Senate at the conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 6) to express the sense 
of Congress relative to certain activities of 
Public Health Service hospitals and out- 
patient clinics, report that the conferees have 
been unable to agree. 

The Senate Resolution provides that the 
Public Health Service Hospitals and out- 
patient clinics should not be closed at this 
time, but should be funded and staffed 
through fiscal year 1972, during which time 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the Congress should determine the 
future disposition of these facilities. 

The House adopted the Senate passed 
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resolution, with an amendment to include 
the Clinical Research Centers at Fort Worth 
and Lexington among the facilities to which 
the resolution applies. 

The Conference failed to reach agreement 
on the House amendments concerning the 
Clinical Research Center at Fort Worth, nor 
could any mutually agreeable compromises 
be reached. 

HARLEY O, STAGGERS, 

PAUL G. ROGERS, 

Davin E. SATTERFIELD, 

WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 

ANCHER NELSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 

H. A. WILLIAMS, 

GAYLORD NELSON, 

THOMAS F. EAGLETON, 

ALAN CRANSTON, 

HaroLD E. HUGHES, 

CLAIRBORNE PELL, 

WALTER F. MONDALE, 

PETER H. DOMINICK, 

J. K. Javits, 

RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, 

Bos PAcKWOOD, 

ROBERT TAFT, 

J. GLENN BEALL, Jr. 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on October 
18 on rolicall No. 303 I was unavoidably 
absent. Had I been present, I would have 
voted “yea.” 


HUGH T. MURRAY FAMILY 


(Mr. MCKAY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. McKAY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
at this time to pay special tribute to the 
Hugh T. Murray family of West Point, 
Utah, for special achievement in the field 
of Scouting. The Murrays have set an 
outstanding example for all of us with 
each of the family’s six sons achieving 
the Eagle Scout award and with the four 
youngest receiving this award on the 
same night at a special court of honor. 

Dean, 19; Paul, 17; and Joel, 13, were 
presented with their Eagle awards on 
the night of June 27 of this year with 
two older Eagle Scout brothers, John, 25, 
and Thomas, 23, participating in the spe- 
cial ceremony. In this day and age of the 
dropout, it is heartening to see young 
men who still care—young men who see 
vaiue in religion, family life and in sery- 
ing their community. I pay tribute to the 
Murray family and to the scouting pro- 
gram for the sense of responsibility it 
provides for young men in America 
today. 

The Murrays have been blessed with 
eight fine children including two daugh- 
ters, Mabel Ann and Julie Kay. It was a 
goal of the entire family to see that all 
six sons become Eagle Scouts and this 
goal was reached when the four youngest 
sons received their individual Eagle 
awards at the same time. 

The six Eagle Scouts of the Murray 
family have all been actively engaged in 
school, church, and community activi- 
tiese Twenty-five-year-old John recently 
received his master’s degree in electrical 
engineering from Brigham Young Uni- 
versity. He was a member of the National 
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Honor Society, a high school athlete and 
has served a mission for his church. He 
is married to Bonnie Hart and has a year 
oid son. 

Twenty-three-year-old Thomas is a 
senior at Weber State College. He too 
has served a mission for his church and 
has served in student government while 
in college. He is leader of an Explorer 
Post and took kis young men to the Na- 
tional Explorer Olympics where they won 
the basketball title. 

Nineteen-year-old Dean is now serving 
on a mission for the Latter-day Saints 
Church and was attending Weber State 
College prior to that church call. He par- 
ticipated in athleties in high school and 
in college and has worked with young 
men in scouting and athletics. He played 
on the Explorer Olympics national cham- 
pion basketball team. 

Seventeen-year-old Paul is now a senior 
at Clearfield High School where he let- 
tered in wrestling and track. He has 
been active in scouting and church work. 
He also played on the National Explorer 
Olympics basketball championship team. 

Sixteen-year-old Davis is a junior at 
Clearfield High School where he is ac- 
tively engaged in sports. He has also been 
a leader in church activities and in scout- 
ing and was also on the Explorer Olym- 
pics national champion basketball team. 
He has been president of his Venturer 
and Explorer posts. 

Thirteen-year-old Joel is the youngest 
of the six brothers and a ninth grader at 
North Davis Junior High School. He en- 
joys sports and scouting and is now a 
patrol leader. He has been an active 
leader in his church and has won several 
awards. 

I am happy to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House the accom- 
plishments of the Murray family. I would 
like to commend Mr. and Mrs. Hugh 
Murray for the outstanding example they 
have set, as parents, for all of us. And I 
also commend the Murray sons and 
daughters for their genuine interest and 
involvement in church, school, and com- 
munity. 


SEWAGE TREATMENT PROBLEMS 
OF THE WASHINGTON METRO- 
POLITAN AREA 


(Mr. GUDE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
encouraged lately by the progress that is 
being made in solving the sewage treat- 
ment problems of the Washington metro- 
politan area. 

The primary roadblocks have involved 
the operations of the Blue Plains treat- 
ment facility. This plant’s capacity has 
been consistently exceeded in recent 
years with the result that much waste 
has been passed untreated directly into 
the Potomac River. Agreement has near- 
ly been reached, however, to institute a 
temporary chemical treatment process. 
Thus, all sewage coming to Blue Plains 
will soon receive at least partial treat- 
ment. This should be on-line by May 
of 1972, if the progress toward coopera- 
tive agreement continues in the presen 
manner. 
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Another problem at Blue Plains in- 
volved the disposal of the sludge that 
was a byproduct of the treatment proc- 
ess. This sludge, up to now, has also sim- 
ply been dumped into the Potomac. Now, 
however, Maryland has offered the use 
of some of its land as a disposal area 
for the sludge which, as used on depleted 
land areas, will turn out to be a valuable 
organic resource. 

This progress, as I noted, is encourag- 
ing. The need for long-range planning 
and areawide coordination, however, is 
gs great as ever. The Metropolitan 
Washington Council of Governments— 
COG—has now officially gone on record 
in support of a regional authority to 
handle the entire sewage treatment and 
water supply problem. 

In a resolution passed by its board of 
directors, COG advocated achieving co- 
ordinated planning and implementation 
through the strengthening of existing 
institutions subject to direct control of 
the electorate, rather than by the crea- 
tion of new institutions. It also recom- 
mended that, as the coordinator of local 
government planning for the area, the 
role of COG be strengthened. 

Finally it was resolved by COG that 
any agency created to handle regional 
waste operations be governed by local 
government officials and that its plans 
and programs be consistent with those 
of COG. 

I am entirely in agreement with this 
resolution, and feel strongly that control 
of area sewage and water programs 
should be in the hands of locally elected 
Officials. Perhaps this can be accom- 
plished through presently operating in- 
stitutions, such as COG, but in any event 
greater regional planning and coordina- 
tion is a must and cannot be put off any 
longer. 


THE EIGHTH VIETNAM ROLL OF 
HONOR 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. FINDLEY) is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am listing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the names of those who have died as a 
result of hostile action in Vietnam in the 
first 6 months of 1971. I do so now because 
this Recorp will likely report action of 
this body on the Mansfield amendment. 
No more eloquent plea for a prompt and 
complete U.S. withdrawal from Vietnam 
can be made than the listing of those 
who have paid the supreme sacrifice in 
recent months. 

The price of our continued involve- 
ment in Vietnam, even at the sharply re- 
duced level President Nixon has wisely 
directed, has been frightfully high. In the 
first half of this year, 1,173 men died in 
Vietnam as a result of hostile action. 
When added to the previous listings, this 
brings the total number who have died 
in combat in Vietnam since the beginning 
of the war to 45,951 men. Of these, 14,572 
have died since President Nixon assumed 
Office on January 20, 1969, and began 
withdrawing troops several months 
thereafter. 

The price of peace for America has 
been high indeed. In part, the high price 
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can be attributed to a certain ambiv- 
alence on the part of the Congress— 
and the American people—over the man- 
ner in which the war should be con- 
ducted. The cries to end the war have 
often been muted by the pleas of those 
who would see the war prosecuted to a 
military victory. 

For almost 7 long years, the only con- 
gressional statement of policy on the 
Vietnam war was the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution, which one former Cabinet 
official described as “the functional 
equivalent of a declaration of war.” This 
infamous resolution was not finally re- 
pealed until January 12, 1971, only 9 
short months ago. 

Then, for more than 8 months, the 
Congress could not bring itself to say 
anything at all about the Vietnam war. 
Aithough no other issue so punctured 
the peace and tranquility of the decade 
of the 1960’s, the Congress remained 
mute until last month, when on Sep- 
tember 28, 1971, the conference report on 
the draft act was finally approved by the 
Congress and signed into law by the 
President. 

The act, approved by the House on a 
vote of 297 to 108, contained an endorse- 
ment of total withdrawal from Viet- 
nam, as follows: 

It is hereby declared to be the sense of 
Congress that the United States terminate at 
the earliest practicable date all military op- 
erations of the United States in Indochina, 
and provide for the prompt and orderly with- 
drawal of all United States military forces 
at a date certain subject to the release of 
all American prisoners-of-war held by the 
Government of North Vietnam and forces 
allied with such government. 


This was a fundamental reversal of 
US. policy from the functional declara- 
tion of war repealed only a few months 
earlier. 

Now, once again, the Congress is 
called upon to address itself to Vietnam 
policy. 

Surely, at this late date, there can be 
no doubt as to the course upon which 
President Nixon has set our Nation. 
Surely, at this late date, no one seriously 
contemplates a military solution in Viet- 
nam. 

It is time for the American people— 
through their elected representatives in 
Washington—to speak with a united 
voice in favor of ending our role in 
Vietnam. 

It is time for the Congress to set a 
final date as a goal for terminating our 
involvement in Vietnam. What that date 
should be is a matter of some debate. 
Whether it should be expressed in the 
binding language of a statute requiring 
Presidential concurrence, or in the form 
of a sense of the Congress resolution, 
is open to question. 

In my view, the Mansfield language 
now in the Senate version of the Military 
Procurement bill, like its predecessor in 
the draft act, can be improved. 


While I have long felt that the Pres- 
ident should have a specific date, and 


an early one, by which to accomplish 
total withdrawal, I also believe it would 
te imprudent for him to disclose it pub- 
licly. At the least, the disclosure would 
invite serious complications in Vietnam. 
It would also weaken the President’s 
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bargaining position when he journeys to 
Peking and Moscow. 

At the same time, the Congress has 
the right to fix its own withdrawal 
deadline and report it to the President. 

As presently constructed, the Mans- 
field amendment poses a difficult dilem- 
ma to the President. By signing a bill 
containing it he would publicly an- 
nounce the 6-month deadline as his 
own. A veto would be confusing. By it he 
would appear to reject the 6-month 
deadline, when actually the deadline he 
privately holds may be just exactly that. 

I have discussed with several prospec- 
tive conferees ways to resolve the dilem- 
ma. One is to make the deadline a “‘sense 
cf Congress” expression. Thus, Congress 
could be on record as calling for with- 
drawal by a specific date without forcing 
the President to acknowledge publicly 
that the date specified by Congress was 
his own. 

For this reason, I shall vote to table 
the motion to instruct the House con- 
ferees, confident that a strong, meaning- 
ful, and progressive amendment will be 
developed by the conference committee. 

America’s ambivalence over Vietnam 
policy—and that of the Congress—are 
at an end. It is time for the Congress to 
help write the final chapter to this too 
long story. For the men honored here, 
and in seven previous issues of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, the final chapter 
comes too late. Compared with their 
great sacrifice, words vale to naught. 
Only the lives of these to come—those 
who might be spared—can give mean- 
ing to our belated efforts to bring an 


end to the Vietnam war. 
List of names follows: 


DEATHS RESULTING From HOSTILE ACTION 
IN VIETNAM FROM JULY THROUGH DE- 
CEMBER 1970 

CALIFORNIA 

Army 
Bowers, Richard Alan, Long Beach, 
Hernandez, Frank Sanchez, Fresno. 

Marine Corps 
Ramos, Luis, San Bernardino. 
CONNECTICUT 
Air Force 
Dauten, Frederick W. Jr., Guilford. 
FLORIDA 

Army 

Lakes, Carl John, Clearwater, 
GEORGIA 

Army 
Boles, Robert Madison, Columbus, 
Braswell, Donny Joe, Lawrenceville, 
Browning, Bill Gwinn, Lyerly. 
Bryant, David Eugene, Warner Robins. 
Burgess, Cleatis Lynn, Meigs. 
Carter, Larry Reaumaine, Monticello. 
Cordle, Donald Calvin, Milledgeville. 
Crumpton, Eugene Hayward, Macon. 
Davis, Larry Franklin, Ellijay. 
Duncan, Onnie David, Vidalia. 
Graves, Randolph Edwin, Cataula. 
Grimes, Lloyd Harold, II, East Point. 
Hayes, David Barto, Columbus. 
Hembree, James Thomas, Jr., Commerce, 
Holmes, Harold Anthony, Pine View. 


Ivey, Herman Fred, Lenox. 

Jones, Mitchell, Jr. Thomasville. 
Kile, John Terrence, Millen. 

Mercer, Jimmy Henry, Hazelhurst. 
Olson, Steven Allan, Chamblee. 
Shannon, Earl Edwin, Milledgeville. 
Toler, Robert Wilber, Jr., Hazelhurst. 
Vaughn, Joseph Douglas, Savannah. 


Walker, Walter Lewis, Stapleton. 
Warren, John Owen, Augusta. 


Marine Corps 


Faust, Timothy Ray, Atlanta. 
Gray Clifford, Macon. 


ILLINOIS 
Army 
Inboden, Steve Lee, Springerton. 
IOWA » 
Army 


Johnson, Steven Charles, Alvord. 
McKibben, William Russell, Marshalltown. 


Air Force 
Klein, Russell Leo, Marengo. 
Marine Corps 
Clark, William Martin, Runnells. 
KANSAS 
Air Force 
Train, Steve Warren, Lindsborg. 
KENTUCKY 
Army 
Pedigo, Charles Daniel, Lexington. 
LOUISIANA 
Army 
Calhoun, Durl Gene, Leesville. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Army 
Brault, Dennis James, Worcester. 
MINNESOTA 
Marine Corps 
Wilbrecht, Kurt Michael, St. Paul. 
NEBRASKA 
Army 
Hamilton, Gerald Louis, Spencer. 
NEW MEXICO 
Army 
Galbreath, Terrell Robert, Albuquerque, 
Pierce, Robert Livingston, Albuquerque, 
NEW YORK 
Army 
Coons, Robert Wayne, Johnstown. 
Haight, Stephen Harold, Cazenovia. 
Preiss, Robert Francis, Jr., Cornwall, 
Trimm, Archie Edward, Colton, 
Air Force 
Gray, James Anthony, New York. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Marine Corps 


Peddle, Michael Ray, Winston-Salem. 
Tucker, Donny Lynn, Stanfield. 


OHIO 
Army 
Adkins, Norman Dale, Bedford. 
Gumbert, Robert William, Jr., New Rich- 
mond, 
Hamilton, Marcus James, Logan. 
OKLAHOMA 
Army 
Green, James Arvil, Boynton. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Marine Corps 
Bugman, David Charles, Fairview. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Army 
Dover, Johnny Lewis, Jr., Gaffney. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Army 
Layton, Donald Dean, Aberdeen, 
‘Texas 
Army 
Little, Danny Leonard, Abilene, 
WASHINGTON 
Army 
Smith, Gus, Jr., Oso. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
Army 
Shannon, Garry Monzel, Mabie. 
WISCONSIN 
Marine Corps 
Scriver, James Michael, Kenosha. 


DEATHS RESULTING From HOSTILE ACTION IN 
VIETNAM FROM JANUARY THROUGH MARCH 
1971 

ALABAMA 
Army 
Bobo, Charles Glen, Guntersville. 
Brooks, Jessie Michael, Irvington, 
Gardner, Willie, Jr., Brent. 
Hankins, Joel Richard, Huntsville, 
Lamb, Howard Sidney, Gadsden. 
Matthews, Charles Toney, Huntsville. 
Prince, Harry Gordon, Jr., Salem, 
Pryear, Johnnie Lee, Mobile, 
Ruff, Ronald Calvin, Notasulga. 
Sablan, Frank Aguan, Phenix City. 
Schooley, James Daniel, Daphne, 
Seaborn, William Herman, Jr., Birming- 
ham. 
Williams, Bobbie Lee, Parrish, 


Marine Corps 


Barton, David Allen, Montgomery. 
Stracner, William Ellis, Sterrett. 


Navy 
Bradley, Tyrone Carlos, Mobile. 
ALASKA 


Army 


Cox, Daniel Franklin, Elmendorf Air 
Force Base. 


ARIZONA 
Army 

Adikai, Alvin, Jr., Window Rock, 
Bayne, Michael John, Phoenix. 
Bond, David Arthur, Phoenix. 
Brown, Rick Samuel, Mesa. 
Darling, Dennis Thomas, Phoenix, 
Johnson, Rog, Phoenix. 
Stockett, Richard Lee, Mesa. 


Navy 
Borg, Michael Royce, Tucson. 
ARKANSAS 
Army 


Burton, Horace Lee, Texarkana. 
Harris, Randall Lynn, West Memphis. 
Latimer, Wilbur Dale, Searcy. 
Palmer, Laymon, Little Rock. 


Marine Corps 
Allen, James Harlen, Perryville. 
CALIFORNIA 
Army 


Bauer, Curtis Dean, Carson. 

Bosworth, Terry Lee, Whitmore. 

Carter, Greg Roy, Fresno. 

Celano, Frank Anthony, Los Banos. 

Chaudoin, Robert Conn, San Marino, 

Clay, Russell Leland, Los Angeles. 

Collazo, Raphael Lorenzo, Gardena. 

Covert, Richard Dean, Jr., Pleasanton. 

Dalenta, Zbigniew Joseph, Huntington 
Beach. 

Damon, Michael Patrick, Sunnymead. 

Davis, Alan Eunice, Tulare. 

DeCelle, Robert Eugene, II, Alameda, 

Halliday, Gary Dean, Atascadero, 

Harris, Michael Leo, Vallejo. 

Henderson, Tommy Ray, Los Angeles. 

Johnson, William John, Santa Maria. 

Kirkpatrick, William W., Torrance. 

Krug, Stephen Paul, San Mateo. 

Lara, Sabino, Jr., West Covina. 

Larrabee, Steven Michael, Irvine. 

Lopez, Peter Mitchell, Jr., Spring Valley. 

Lyons, Chester George, San Jose. 

Marlar, Olin Dewey, ITI, Santa Ana. 

McLemore, John Wilson, Jr., Fresno. 

Mendoza, David Ramirez, San Fernando. 

Meyer, Kenneth Allen, Hayward. 

Mills, Carroll Ray, Sunnyvale. 

Nacca, Carl, Jr., Bakersfield. 
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Nakashimo, Masashi, Santa Barbara. 
Padilla, Gary Teofilio, Sacramento. 
Quintanilla, Jeffrey I., San Diego. 
Ramos, Bernardo Kealoha, Watsonville. 
Reis, Lucio Jon, Arroyo Grande. 
Revis, Ronald James, Sacramento. 
Rhodes, William Barton, Oakhurst. 
Robertson, John Ernest, San Diego. 
Rose, Leo James, Los Angeles. 
Saldana, Richard David, Oxnard. 
Schultz, Gary A., San Diego. 
Shannon, Guy Gene, Jr., Sacramento. 
Shaw, James Robert, Clovis. 
Smith, David Hugh, Los Angeles. 
Sokolof, Harvey Gerald, Los Angeles. 
Stafford, James Hubert, Oakland. 
Stone, Gregory Martin, Torrance. 
Stone, Joseph Lamar, Desert Hot Springs. 
Sysak, Craig Alan, San Pedro. 
Taylor, David Thornton, Five Points. 
Tivis, Johnny Earl, Rosemond. 
Trester, David Alexander, Weaverville. 
Tricker, Charles Rupert, La Mirada. 
Troyano, Roland Dean, Newport Beach. 
Voget, Donald Gustav, Bishop. 
Ward, James Craig, McKinleyville. 
Watterson, Dennis Ray, Oildale. 
Yell, Glen Howard, Oakland. 
Marine Corps 
Denny, Jackie Lee, Buena Park. 
Estrada, Maximino, Chico. 
Pierce, William Earvin, Azusa. 
Six, Christoper James Roy, Covina. 
Navy 
Collins, Michael Raymond, Martinez. 
COLORADO 
Army 
Doody, Thomas Patrick, Grand Junction. 
Hertz, Dobert Dale, Denver. 
Howell, Duane George, Pueblo. 
Johnson, David Charles, Grand Junction. 
Mitchell, Larry Gene, Colorado Springs. 
Osborn, Donald Keith, Loveland. 
Sandoval, Jose Ramon, Fort Lupton. 
Thorne, Robert Walter, Denver. 
Vigil, Frederick Anthony, Thornton. 
CONNECTICUT 
Army 
Ayers, Douglas Edward, Plainville. 
Meeker, Marc Jeffery, Durham. 
Mixter, David Ives, Darien. 
Volihardt, Philipp R., West Redding. 
DELAWARE 
Army 
Anderson, Charles Richard, Newark. 
Bailey, Donald Ray, Willow Grove. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Army 
Butler, Winston, Jr., Washington. 
Fells, William Henry, Washington. 
Warren, Manasseh Brock, Washington 
FLORIDA 
Army 
Black, Robert Dennis, Jr., Tallahassee. 
Carter, James Basil, Orlando. 
Fishbeck, Jay John, Coral Gables. 
Gentry, Robert Barry, Orlando. 
Gjcofski, Stephen Douglas, Fort Myers. 
Hernandez, Noel Barbaro, Miami. 
Ivey, Tommy Hubert, Auburndale. 
Knight, Richard Vincent, Jr., 
Beach. 
McKay, Euguene Henry, II, Orlando. 
McKellips, Randolph Burns, Cocoa Beach. 
Mead, Dale Walter, Bradenton. 
Millen, Daniel Jerry, Gulf Breeze. 
Nixon, Jesse Ernest, Mulberry. 
Rigsby, Randy Marvin, Maitland. 
Travers, Louis Wesley, Jacksonville. 
Ward, Johnny Newton, Jr., Sarasota. 
Air Force 
Scrivener, Stephen Russell, Tampa. 


Ormond 
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Marine Corps 
Rigdon, Ronald Michael, Waldo. 
Navy 


Thames, James Franklin, Ponte 
Beach. 


Vedra 


GEORGIA 
Army 
Brown, Albert Lee, Monticello. 
Duncan, Benjamin Wayne, Baconton. 
Eberhart, Samuel Houston, Atlanta. 
Pields, Bobby Jene, Dahlonega. 
Hiscock, Stephen Mayo, Atlanta. 
Holtzclaw, Philip Bruce, Omaha. 
Luse, Michael John, Atlanta. 
Michael, James Albert, Gainesville. 
Patterson, Wayne O'Neal, Columbus. 
Pritchett, Carl Wayne, Forest Park. 
Royal, William Earl, Screven. 
Rushing, Kenneth Roger, Baxley. 
Marine Corps 
Potts, Bartow Wesley, Jr., Macon. 
HAWAII 
Army 
Gaa, Joseph William, Jr., Kealakekua. 
Kong, Brian Wallace, Honolulu. 
Naki, William, III, Kaneohe. 
Opperman, Hugh Daniel, Honolulu. 
Pakele, Fred Dale, Honolulu. 
Marine Corps 
Malabey, Benjamin Kealil, Maili. 
ILLINOIS 
Army 
Buckles, Richard Dean, Bloomington, 
Calif, James Patrick, Northlake. 
Carson, Richard Ray, Tuscola. 
Creech, William Owen, Jr., Pails. 
Danay, Jerry Lee, Rock Island. 
Easton, David Everett, Norman. 
Farrell, Daniel Francis, Danville. 
Gasperich, Frank John, Jr., Joliet. 
Gray, Allen Ray, Belleville. 
Jamrock, Philip Robert, Burnham. 
Leroy, Jerome Edward, Kankakee. 
Ljcchi, Aerio Joseph, Jr., Nokomis. 
Milam, Calvin Edward, Elgin. 
Milco, William John, Chicago. 
Mozdzen, Dale Michael, Chicago. 
Myers, Harold Edwin, Rockport. 
Newbould, William George, Chicago. 
Peffer, Gregory Lee, North Aurora. 
Porter, Delbert Ray, Louisville. 
Siddons, James Garland, Chicago. 
Asper, Ivan Richard, Jr., Mishawaka. 
INDIANA 
Army 
Austin, James Earl, South Bend. 
Benton, Arnold Ray, Odon. 
Brinegar, Barry Lynn, Patriot, 
Brown, Dewitt Wilcox, ITI, Indianapolis. 
Clodfelter, Darrel Jay, Indianapolis. 
Crawford, Gordon Lee, Fort Wayne. 
Green, George Curtis, Jr., Attica. 
Molhern, Michael Shea, Gary. 
Medjesky, Vincent Joseph, Indianapolis. 
Neal William Edward, Martinsville. 
Renner, Matthew Mark, Crown Point. 
Smith, Lyle Elton, South Whitley. 
Thompson, Randall Alan, Evansville. 
Vogelpohl, Rex Alan, Butler. 
White, Steven Rudolph, Washington. 
Air Force 
Engle, Charles Edwin, Carlos. 
Harris, James Craig, Liberty Center. 


IOWA 
Army 


Austin, Larry Dean, Des Moines. 
Bergantzel, Albion Joe, Henderson. 
Boots, Stephen Eldon, Des Moines. 
Bowers, Richard Saulers, Pleasantville. 


Cutting, Jerry Woodrow, Davenport. 
Fricke, Patrick Loyal, Le Claire. 
Lawson, Michael Carter, Cincinnati. 
Ljerken, Marvin Allen, Central City. 
Maloney, Michael Kevin, Davenport. 
McCutcheon, Frank S., III, Des Moines. 
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McDowell, Steven Douglas, Keokuk, 
Meyer, David Lee, Charles City. 
Olsen, Cecil Chancey, Rowley. 
Tjcker, Kenneth Wayne, Marshalltown. 
Navy 
Birky, Harold Edwin, South English. 
KANSAS 
Army 
Ast, Steven Vincent, Emporia. 
Corr, Clifford Wayne, Viola. 
Hageman, Joel Thomas, Wichita. 
Head, David Neil, Arkansas City. 
Kramer, Kevin Clinton, Wichita. 
Peel, Lawrence R., Kansas City. 
Smith, Stephen Lee, Ottawa. 
Air Force 
Ramsey, Milton Hardin, Kansas City. 
Marine Corps 
Raimey, Christopher Lag, Topeka. 
KENTUCKY 
Army 
Champlin, John Robert, Hebron. 
Coffey, Robert Daniel, Sturgis. 
Cox, William Gayle, Louisville. 
Doan, Terry Wayne, Elizabethtown. 
Graham, John Meigs, Owensboro. 
Johnson, Larry Patrick, Louisville. 
King, Harry Carlton, Louisville. 
Langnehs, Michael William, Shively. 
Marshall, Clifford Wayne, Richmond. 
Miley, Joseph Wayne, Covington. 
Simon, James Martin, West Louisville. 
Southerland, Cecil Wayne, Moreland. 
St. Clair, Charles David, Coxs Creek. 
Thompson, George, Jr., Harlan. 
LOUISIANA 
Army 


Anthony, Joseph Roy, Lafayette. 
Coker, David Langston, Jr., Alexandria. 
Craig, James Larry, Baton Rouge. 
Darby, Paul, New Orleans. 
Hart, Randolph Guy, Jr., Monroe, 
Hayward, David Roy, Natchitoches. 
Petty, Michael Harris, Des Allemands. 
Pichon, Herman Edward, New Orleans. 
Rainey, Vernon Edward, Metairie. 
Smith, William David, Lafayette. 
Higgins, Thomas Wayne, Lake Providence. 
Marine Corps 

Lindsay, Stephen Lee, Shreveport. 

Navy 
Lupo, Prancis Davis, Lake Charles. 

MAINE 

Army 
Diphillipo, Rocco, Portland. 
Soule, Charles Howard, Lewiston. 
Tibbetts, Gordon Edmund, Boothbay. 

MARYLAND 

Army 
Berger, Barry Howard, Hyattsville. 
Davis, John English, Baltimore. 
Johnson, William Prank, Bel Air. 
Monnett, Leonard Allen, Cumberland. 
Molkey, Herbert Eugene., Jr., Mount Airy 
Payne, Louis, Sr., Mount Ranier. 
Pearson, Norman James, Herron. 
Potts, Robert James, Baltimore. 
Robertson, George Lord, Salisbury. 
Rollins, Wade Hampton, Waldorf. 
Selak, John Raymond, Baltimore. 
Steinkirchner, Kenneth M., Balitmore. 

Marine Corps 

Woodburn, Larry Albert, Silver Spring. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Army 

Austin, Michael Paul, Belchertown. 
Babin, Jacob Benedict, Jr., Malden, 
Ellison, Richard Wright, Granby. 
Erlandson, Daniel Kenneth, Tewksbury. 
Flood, William James, Jr., Randolph. 
Jones, Bennie Frank, Brighton. 
Kinsman, Gerald Prancis, Foxboro. 
Moore, Curtis Wayne, Templeton. 
Rinehart, Richard Bennett, Natick. 
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Marine Corps 
Marsden, Robert Paul, Randolph. 
MICHIGAN 
Army 
Barili, Peter Lino, Birmingham. 
Beardsley, William Burdon, Bath. 
Bovinette, Charles E., Jr., Lansing. 
Bradley, Robert Timothy, Detroit. 
Caccia, Carl Henry, Detroit. 
Casino, Joseph Walter, Dafter. 
Dalton, Robert Lloyd, Grand Rapids. 
Enos, Robert Raymond, Jr., Warren. 
Garten, James Ray, Detroit. 
Hall, Dayle Raymond, Alma. 
Holloway, Michael Scott, Wyoming. 
Johnson, Willie, Jr., Jackson. 
Maes, Daniel John, Jackson, 
Marshall, Joseph Henry, III, Almont. 
McGee, Carl Barry, Detroit. 
Paul, James Lee, Riverview. 
Randolph, Richard Dale, Saint Johns. 
Ritsema, Warren Peter, Fremont. 
Robison, Gary Herbert, Adrian. 
Rushlow, Richard Leonard, Lincoln Park. 
Stoakley, Gordon Alan, Detroit. 
Stotts, Donald Maurice, Fenton. 
Thelen, Robert Joseph, Fowler. 
Traver, Crawford Henry, Montrose. 
Van Dam, Bruce Allan, Holland. 
Walerzak, William Thomas, Detroit. 
Waszkiewicz, Dennis Lavern, Mikado, 
Wunder, Robert Lee, Trenton. 
Air Force 
Somers, Richard Keith, Northville. 
Marine Corps 
Hrisoulis, Robert, Detroit. 
Navy 
Walker, Dale Allen, Livonia. 
MINNESOTA 
Army 
Baker, Raymond John, Minneapolis. 
Bangert, Byron Allen, Albert Lea. 
Blackburn, Richard Vincent, Minneapolis. 
Brickman, Dewaine Lawrence, Brownsville 
Edwards, Charles Harold, Jr., Minneapolis 
Gulseth, Sheldon Lee, Strathcona. 
Harper, Timothy Vaughn, Ceylon. 
Karau, Ronald Dean, Lewisville. 
Maki, Roger Lee, Duluth. 
Nabben, Arthur S., Minneapolis. 
Nelson, Russel Courtney, Minneapolis, 
Olson, Thomas Percy, Minneapolis. 
Plath, Steven Dale, St. Louis Park. 
Stoen, Marcus Sherwin, Pelican Rapids. 
Marine Corps 
Boeck, Gary Raymond, Braham. 
Christensen, Bruce Arden, St. Paul. 
Karger, Gregory Scott, Duluth. 
Saathoff, Raymond Joseph, Blaine. 
Wagner, Kenneth James, St. Paul. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Army 
Avant, Joe Lynn, Water Valley. 
Shingler, Roy Dell, Vicksburg. 
Stuart, Lee Davis, Jr., Hattiesburg. 
Weathersby, James Earl, Prentiss. 
MISSOURI 
Army 
Biglieni, Charles Robert, Republic. 
Coleman, Lonald Ray, De Soto. 
Crowder, Neal Steven, Bourbon. 
Duff, Robert Darrel, Cainsville. 
Fish, Gordon Alidean, St. Joseph. 
Gibler, Donald Gene, Mayview. 
Horn, Douglas Lee, Kansas City. 
Karnes, Leslie Leroy, Sikeston. 
Lukitsch, Frank Joseph, Jr., St. Louis. 
Marshall, Larry Hunter, Himo, 
Ruf, Gilbert Oliver, Jr., Florissant. 
Seawel, Warren Paul, Sainte Genevieve, 
Testorff, Thomas Edward, Kansas City. 
Walters, Robert Daniel, St. Louis, 
Webb, Wallis Wayne, Grovespring. 
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MONTANA 
Army 
Frazier, Richard Beryl, Lincoln. 
NEBRASKA 
Army 
Heinz, John Dietrich, Lincoln. 
NEVADA 
Army 
Gomez, Joseph James, Las Vegas. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Army 
Cass, Frank Lee, Plymouth. 
Hogan, John Lawrence, Exeter. 


Malenfant, William Arthur, Nashua, 
Roberge, Edmund Edward, Manchester. 
Marine Corps 
Porter, Richard Charles, Hanover. 
NEW JERSEY 
Army 
Czarnota, Christopher Zeno, Perth Amboy. 
Hashagen, William Louis, Blairstown, 
Jackson, Keith Michael, Cresskill. 
Johnson, William Thomas, Atlantic City. 
Mauro, Vincent Carmen, Jr., Trenton. 
Miller, Thomas Craig, Pennsauken. 
Serven, Paul Elliott, Ramsey. 
Sterling, Charles Wesley, Ocean City. 
Warner, Stephen Henry, Skillman. 
Williams, William Lynn, Bernardsville. 
Wohlrab, Bruce, Bergen. 


Air Force 
Mirrer, Robert Henry, Newark. 
Marine Corps 


Bingenheimer, James, Atlantic City. 
Ford, Dougias Oakley, Glen Rock. 
Ram, Cornelius Herbert, Jersey City. 


NEW MEXICO 
Army 


Bilbrey, Edmond David, Albuquerque. 
Flores, Jerry, Las Vegas. 

Klein, Jerome Don, Hollywood, 
Marquez, Julian Ernest, Albuquerque, 
Sandoval, Phillip James, Santa Fe. “ 
Toledo, Thomas Ambrose, Jemez Pueblo. 


NEW YORK 
Army 


Ahrens, Russell George, Selden. 

Allen, Eugene, New York. 

Caraccilo, Anthony J., Jr., New York, 
Clore, Lee William, Westchester. 
Coon, David William, Fredonia. 
Crawford, Douglas Jay, Bay Shore. 
Curry, Francis Michael, Patchogue. 
Druzinski, Karl Walter, New York. 
Dupree, Wilbert Shelby, Jr., Jamaica. 
Field, Gary Edgar, Columbia, 

Foley, Brian Robert, Clarence. 

Foti, Paul John, Long Island City. 
Fox, David Nelson, Dryden. 

Hammer, William John, Nassau. 

Hart, Joseph Brendan, Richmond Hill, 
Johnson, Edward A., Jr., Rockaway. 
Johnson, Gerald, New York. 

Kupk >wski, John “Valter, Blasdell. 
Lewis, Gary, New York. 

Lockhart, John Thomas, Peekskill, 
Mackey, Donald Andrew, Chenango Bridge. 
McIntyre, James Anthony, New York. 
Moran, David Alfred, Cold Brook. 
Parmelee, Jeffrey Mathew, New York. 
Picarazzi, James Vincent, Selkirk. 
Randall, James Laverne, Addison, 
Russell, Brian Patrick, New York. 
Semmler, David Albert, Webster. 
Shepherd, Thomas Christ, Sr., Ilion, 
Silon, Joseph Arthur, Jr., Far Rockaway. 
Spence, George Anthony, New York. 
Studier, Richard Erwin, Clay. 

Tworek, Gerald John, Buffalo. 
Valerio, Thomas, New York. 

Warren, Stephen Edward, Rochester. 
Willams, James Thomas, Jr., New York, 
Wolfenden, Harry, Syracuse. 
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Air Force 


Davis, Aaron, Jr., Rochester. 
Wissig, Edward Simon, Lake Ronkonkoma. 
Marine Corps 
Brito, Alfonso Antonio, New York. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Army 
Abernethy, Reginald Joe, Maiden. 
Anderson, Billy Ray, Winston-Salem. 
Bagnal, Luther Nettles, III, Winston-Salem, 
Burleson, Garney, Jr., Asheville. 
Frazelle, Donald Jerome, Raleigh. 
Hamrick, Donald Ralph, Shelby. 
Harrell, Samuel Morgan, Indian Trail, 
Price, Charles Mitchell, Monroe. 
Rhash, Barry Arthur, Asheville. 
Sarvis, Richard Lee, Durham. 
Teeter, Roger Lynn, Salisbury. 
Thigpen, William Hassell, Tarboro. 
Whisenant, Stephen Lee, Charlotte. 
Wright, Harvey Wayne, Laurinburg. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Army 
Boehm, Richard John, Mandan. 


Johnson, Myron Blaine, Mandaree. 
Marthe, Randolph Lee, Esmond. 
Marine Corps 

Schossow, Dennis Robert, Sheldon. 

OHIO 

Army 
Baker, Frankie Guy, McAlester. 
Becksted, Ronald James, Cleveland. 
Bench, Clifford Eugene, Cambridge. 
Bennett, Donald Casper, New Lexington. 
Bennett, Victor Raymond, Jr., Haskins. 
Brandon, Phillip Michael, Beallsville. 
Bright, Paul Glen, Columbus. 
Canas, Roberto Luis, Toledo. 
Downey, Edward Francis, Jr., Cleveland. 
First, Michael Bruce, Dowagiac. 
Fisher, Ronald Jay, Akron. 
Garrison, Ronald Millard, Canton. 
Glenn, William Stuart, Akron, 
Hill, Gerald William, Milford. 
Hinson, Herbert Stephen, Cincinnati. 
Hohman, Daniel John, Caldwell. 
Hunter, John Clark, New Philadelphia. 
Hutson, George Glenn, Cleveland, 
Jackson, Ronald, Cincinnati. 
Keetle, Jeffrey Charles, Ashland. 
Lovelace, Kenneth, Bellefontaine. 
Martin, Richard Lee, Cleveland. 
McKee, Larry William, Delaware. 
Pepper, Larry James, Jeffersonville. 
Price, Billy Ray, Jr., Huntsville. 
Ryan, Joseph Robert, Jr., Bedford. 
Schmaltz, Douglas Ralph, Parma. 
Schoenhoff, Robert John, Cincinnati. 
Scott, Edward Earl, Jr., Parma. 
Sgambati, Paul Anthony, Girard. 
Smith, Dennis Arthur, Akron. 
Thorne, Kevin Garner, Englewood. 
Vencel, Albert Allen, Warren. 
Weldon, Terrence Wayne, Cincinnati, 

Air Force 
Neill, John Mautz, Hiram. 
Seeley, Douglas Milton, Marietta. 
OKLAHOMA 

Army 
Carney, Joshua Eli, McAlester. 
Cowan, Darrell Wayne, Fairfax. 
Crockett, Stanley Gene, Poteau. 
James, Ricky Lynn, Sapulpa. 
Peck, Steven Russell, Enid. 
Sawney, Jackie Lee, Tulsa. 
Shawnee, Clark Vernon, Lawton. 
Truesdell, John Leroy, Enid. 
White, Gary Sidney, Perry. 

OREGON 

Army 
Biocher, Russell, Glen, Dallas. 


Brown, Joseph Gordon, Portland. 
Dahl, Larry Gilbert, Portland. 
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Schumacher, Robert James, Lebanon. 
Sharpe, Robert Ernest, Lake Oswego. 
Sheer, Paul Arthur, Lakeview. 


Spearman, Gordon Keith, Jr., Hermiston. 


Strauser, John Charles, Coos Bay. 
Tubb, James Calvin, Jr., Myrtle Point. 
Wirth, Gordon Lee, Jr., Boring. 
Marine Corps 
Klein, Glen Charles, Pendleton. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Army 
Albertson, Bernard George, Pittsburgh. 
Barger, Kenneth Allen, Petrolia, 
Beatty, Frederick Lee, Mapleton Depot, 
Blackmon, William B., Jr., Philadelphia. 
Bjrgdorfer, Stephen Walter, Vane. 
Collins, James Frew, Vandergrift. 
Comber, David Wayne, Philadelphia. 
David, Gary Charles, Pottstown. 
Easter, Denny Ray, Brownsville. 
Geiger, Gary George, New Ringgold. 
Holler, Roger Guy, Buffalo Mills. 
Joyce, Van John, Philadelphia. 
Kapusta, Edward John, Philadelphia. 
Kinder, William Arthur, Pittsburgh. 
Kiser, Robert Thomas, West Mifflein. 
Kjlwicki, Richard Stanley, Pittsburgh. 
Markey, James Paul, Jr., Warminster. 
Mason, Theodore Raymond, Atglen. 
Montross,.Charles Paul, Warminster. 
Park, Richard Lewis, Burnt Cabins. 
Peace, Charles Lamont, Sharon Hill. 
Redmon, Stanley Eugene, Philadelphia. 
Stahl, Roger William, Somerset. 
Stephenson, Ronald Dee, Monroeville. 
Valente, Glenn Curtis, Coatesville. 
Walker, Robert Lamont, Jr., Vandergrift. 
Wright, Michael Dale, Duncannon, 
Young, Frederick Anthony, Clarksburg. 
Marine Corps 
Baldauf, Frederick William, Pittsburgh. 
Miller, John Russell, Gettysburg. 
Navy 
Barnett, Samuel Hoyt, Washington. 
Vasey, William Charles, Doylestown. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Army 
Carroll, Raymond Frank, Providence. 
Lebrun, Robert Normand, Woonsocket. 
Lilley, David William, Coventry. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Army 
Coleman, Olan Dan, Buffalo. 
Foster, James Byrd, Jr., Greenville. 
Geddings, John Hughie, Sumter. 
King, Thomas Pickett Byrd, Hartsville. 
Mullinax, James Carlton, Jr., Greenville. 
Pace, Gary Lynn, Easley. 
Phillips, Lawrence, Greenwood. 
Williams, Harris Lee, Mullins. 
Woods, William Stephen, Mauldin. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Army 
Thormodsgard, Arvid Palmer, Alcester. 
Zeigler, Thomas Lee, Hamill. 
Air Force 
Uhis, Willis Grant, Spearfish. 
TENNESSEE 
Army 
Carr, Harold Edward, Nashville. 
Coffey, William Louis, Oneida. 
Elam, John, Jr., Tiptonville. 
Hollowell, Dale Mitchell, Henderson. 


Howell, John William, Bolivar. 
Kalliaher, Charles P., Memphis. 


Kennedy, Thomas Martin, Knoxville. 


Leamon, Larry Dewayne, Harrison. 
Loden, Larry David, Memphis. 
Martin, Joseph Venson, Etowah. 


Robinson, Dallas Dean, Trade. 
Woodard, Michael David, Nashville. 
TEXAS 
Army 
“Allen, Daniel Webster, Jr., Fort Worth. 
Barnwell, Jackie Wayne, El Paso. 
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Bass, George Clinger, San Antonio. 
Boykin, Kenneth Lee, Andrews. 
Calhoun, Edwin Gerald, Duncanville, 
Cleveland, Melvin Ray, San Leon. 
Coble, Clyde Wayne, El Paso. 
Coronado, Robert, Dallas. 

Crossley, Michael Lee, Houston. 
Delgado, Carlos Martinez, San Antonio. 
Dobroski, John Lee, Houston. 

Dodd, Eddie Leroy, Lubbock. 

Edgemon, James Edward, Bellevue. 
Elizondo, David, Corpus Christi. 
Fernandez, William M., Houston. 
Garza, Genaro, San Benito. 

Kincer, Alfred Lemuel, IIT, San Antonio. 
Koschke, Michael Edward, Darrouzett. 
Leary, Paul Edward, Jr., Abilene. 
Malone, William Walter, Waco. 
McCarthy, Glenn Weldon, Texas City. 
Oliver, Robert Lynn, Cleveland. 

Ortega, Joe Lucio, Jr., San Antonio. 
Owen, Samuel Taylor, Fort Worth. 
Parnell, Billy Ray, Winnie. 

Plaster, Billy Joe, Jr., Alvin. 
Quintanilla, Francisco, Jr., Mission. 
Salinas, Roy Rodriguez, Edinburg. 
Simpson, Morris Alfred, Richland Hills, 
Smith, Roy Milton, Houston. 

Taff, George Thomas, Jr., College Station. 
Tucker, James Edward, Jr., Houston, 
Whirlow, Roger Dale, Odessa. 


Air Force 
Campbell, Clyde William, Longview. 
Hull, James Larry, Lubbock. 
Tijerina, Albert, Jr., San Angelo. 
Marine Corps 
Alaniz, Amado, Jr., Pawnee. 
Brumley, Merrell Eugene, Jr., Terrell. 
Sony, Thomas Anthony, Houston. 
Navy 
Newcomb, Clifton Curtis, Brownfield. 
UTAH 


Army 
Keller, Bruce M., West Jordan. 


Kimber, Terrell Olin, Brigham City. 
Nielsen, Terry Lee, Salt Lake City. 
Price, Terry Hunter, Salt Lake City. 
Yate’, Lewis Rickey, Kearns. 


VIRGINIA 

Army 
Armentrout, Raymond Lee, Weston. 
Galloway, Arthur Lee, Jr., Williamsburg. 
Helbert, Roy Lee, Richlands. 
Hensley, Shelby Gleason, Cripple Creek. 
Larson, Gary Wayne, Arlington, 
Logan, Charlie Matthew, Virginia Beach. 
Pulliam, Robert Lee, Petersburg. 
Vencill, Eddie Wayne, Hanover. 
Wilson, Jonathan Traxler, Richmond. 

Navy 


Buckley, Victor Patrick, Falls Church. 


WASHINGTON 

Army 
Bradshaw, Paul Leslie, Leavenworth, 
Clearwaters, Christopher L., Seattle. 
English, Steve Craig, Seattle. 
Felton, Melvin James, Spokane. 
Lancaster, David Clyde, Everett. 
Loobey, Merle E., Olympia. 
Simonson, Larry Arnold, Mercer Island. 
Smith, Mitchell Bruce, Tacoma. 
Tauala, Tagipo Vaoga, Seattle. 

Air Force 

Eisenbeisz, Robert Arthur, Seattle. 

Navy 
Moe, Lester James, Olympia. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Army 

Hatfield, Druey Lee, Lorado. 
McClanahan, Terry Lee, Chesapeake. 
Moore, Stephen Alan, Nitro. 
Morgan, Rodney Eugene, Simon. 
Phelix, Stephen Ray, Winfield. 
Wilson, Arthur, Jr., Milton. 
Woolridge, Thornton Lewis, Skygusty. 
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WISCONSIN 

Army 
Calton, Dennis Arnold, Baraboo. 
Kihl, Patrick James, Milwaukee. 
Koehn, Brian Robert, Campbellsport. 
Ljke, John Albert, Rapid Woods. 
Manthei, James Walter, Kewaskum. 
Mezera, Terry Francis, Eau Claire. 
Monson, Phillip Dean, Gratiot. 
Pederson, Roger Allen, Elk Mound. 
Robinson, Lance Allen, Brookfield, 
Rocha, Jose Marie, Milwaukee. 
Schmoll, James Kenneth, Shiocton. 
Sjchon, Clarence Myron, Stevens Point. 
Teresinski, Joseph Alvin, Oneida. 


Air Force 
Krueger, Dean Wilbur, Reedsville, 
Smith, James Leonard, Larsen, 
WYOMING 
Army 
Slagowski, Benjamin Eugene, Evanston. 
Tabor, Richard Eugene, Cheyenne. 
GUAM 
Army 
Nededog, Emilio Ninaisen, Agat. 
Pangelinan, Pedro Cabera, Agana, 
PUERTO RICO 
Army 
Benitez, Rafael Rivera, Hato Rey. 
Bjrgos-Torres, Benjamin, Cayey. 
Espinosa, Juan, Yabucoa. 
Rodriguez, Reinaldo Rein, Guanica. 


DEATHS RESULTING From HOSTILE ACTION IN 


VIETNAM FROM APRIL THROUGH JUNE 1971 
ALABAMA 
Army 
Cooper, Jeffrey Lance, Huntsville. 
Crear, Willis Calvin, Birmingham. 
Eggleston, Robert, Leighton. 
Franklin, Clarence Richard, Hamilton. 
Glass, Arthur, Alabaster. 
Grimsley, Lee Eldridge, Abbeville. 
Hall, Ronald Hugh, Cullman, 
James, Willie, Jr., Mobile. 
Johnson, Joseph Wallace, Tallassee, 
Jones, Ralph Wayne, Billingsley. 
Lecates, Robert Burton, Florence. 
Mims, Kenneth Edward, Montgomery. 
Powell, Abraham, Wetumpka. 
Summerlin, J. C., Brewton. 
Williams, Melvin James, Birmingham, 
ALASKA 
Army 
Lang, Mickey Daniel, Anchorage. 
ARIZONA 
Army 
Applegate, Paul Orben, Tucson. 
Burnside, Derrill Lee, Kingman. 
Cjrran, John Dehaas, Phoenix. 
Fiesler, Robert Nathan, Bisbee. 
Jauregui, David Cruz, Flagstaff. 
Littleton, John Wayne, Flagstaff. 
Ljbbehusen, Gerald Martin, Phoenix, 
ARKANSAS 
Army 
Hall, Joseph Lindsey, Little Rock, 
Hively, Bennie Ray, Jonesboro. 
Sabatini, Robert Joseph, Tontitown, 
Smith, William Taft, North Little Rock. 
CALIFORNIA 
Army 
Bailey, Terry Joe, Lancaster, 
Barbee, Richard Lordy, Salinas. 
Birchim, James Douglas, Independence. 
Black, Paul Vernon, Central Valley. 
Cain, Robert Keith II, Valinda. 
Cardwell, James Melvin, Castro Valley. 
Chubb, John Jacobsen, Gardena, 
Conniff, Thomas Joseph, Los Angeles. 
Crone, Donald Everett, Whittier. 
Dehnke, Dale Willard, Canoga Park. 
Desmond, Ray Glen, Pico Rivera. 
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Engen, Robert Joseph, Stockton. 
Esparza, Joseph David, Santa Monica. 
Espinoza, Alfonzo Louis, Jr., Compton. 
Foley, Lonnie Dee, Santa Paula. 
Gayosso, Joe Frank, Montebello. 
Grantham, Robert Eugene, Los Angeles. 
Gruber, John Henry, Sacramento. 
Hall, Walter Ray, Los Angeles. 
Hata, Glenn Lee, Gardena. 
Hayes, Joseph D., Weed. 
Hein, Robert Charles, Sacramento. 
Johnson, Gary Lee, Malibu. 
Kelly, Eric Melvin, Fullerton. 
Lee, Richard Norman, La Mirada. 
Maness, Steven Wayne, Ivanhoe. 
Medina, David Phillip, San Jose. 
Melim, Jon Michael, Mountain View. 
Miranda, Manuel, Tujunga. 
Montes, Leonard Daniel, Woodlake. 
Nettle, William Leroy, Mountian View. 
Nichols, James Arthur, Los Angeles. 
Posey, Ralph Edward, Fresno. 
Reza, Leonard, Patterson. 
Roberson, Arthur Paul, Banning. 
Sanchez, Jose Angel, Bakersfield. 
Sharp, Philip Dean, Fortuna. 
Stephenson, Bruce Donald, Santa Clara. 
Stewart, Paul Clark, Buena Park. 
Suedmyer, Larry Dean III, Tulelake. 
Sutherland, James Edward, Garberville. 
Taylor, James Harry, Oroville. 
Trujillo, Felix Marcial, Carson. 
Uhl, Robert Dale, San Mateo. 
Varner, Douglas Allen, Lancaster. 
Wentworth, John Vester, Santa Clara. 
Whitaker, Michael Joseph, Los Angeles. 
Witmer, Noel Bruce, McFarland. 
Wolfe, William Edward, Fountain Valley. 
Zimmerle, Rene August, Orange. 
Air Force 
Bjerk, William Carl, Los Angeles. 
COLORADO 
Army 
Adams, William Edward, Ft. Collins. 
Pacheco, George Arthur, Denver. 
Scoggin, Allen Dean, Nucla. 
Simmons, John Wayne, Thornton. 
Swanson, Jon Edward, Denver. 
Whalen, Michael James, Aurora. 
Yjgel, Louis Arthur, Thornton. 
Air Force 
Morgan, Burke Henderson, 
Springs. 
CONNECTICUT 
Army 
Kiser, Robert Jesse, Stamford. 
Lavallee, Karl Joseph, Groton. 
Lewis, Gary Lynn, Hartford. 
Neale, Christopher Jonatha, W. Haven. 
Air Force 
Moriarty, Peter Gibney, Newington. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Army 
Dodson, Paul Alonzo, Sr., Washington. 
Taylor, Darryl Wade, Washington. 
FLORIDA 
Army 
Baggett, Wayne Carlos, Tampa. 
Ballance, Edmond Tello, Orlando. 
Brzezinski, Bernard Franci, Clearwater, 
Collum, William Edward, Jacksonville. 
Dillender, William Edward, Naples. 
Djbbeld, Orie John, Jr., Cocoa Beach. 
Ferguson, Lowell Vernon, Jr., Avon Park. 
Pedings, Billy Dean, Rockledge. 
Ratcliff, Thomas Henry, Jacksonville. 
Thomas, Charles F. IV, Palm Bay. 
Traver, John Grove III, Jacksonville. 
Wieben, Otto Tom, Ft. Lauderdale. 
Williams, Lamar Longo, Jacksonville. 
Air Force 
Kerr, John Creighton Gille, Mary Esther, 
GEORGIA 
Army 
Barker, Jack Lamar, Waycross. 
Bradshaw, Floyd Lee III, Boston. 
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Manitou 
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Daniel, Cantrell Monro IIT, Atlanta, 
Dozier, John Tillman II, Atlanta. 

Elrod, William Carroll, Jr., Byromville. 
King, Michael Eli, Calhoun. 

McDowell, William Clayton, Brunswick. 
Meadows, Roy Lester, Ashburn. 

Payne, Howard David IIT, Doraville. 
Terry, Patrick Wayne, Moultrie. 

Wood, David Beavers, Douglasville. 


Marine Corps 
Windsor, David Warren, Jr., Guyton. 
HAWAII 
Army 


Ignacio, Roy, Wahiawa. 
Snowden, Thomas Edwards, Honolulu. 


IDAHO 
Army 
Broenneke, Leonard Lee, Moscow. 


Cordon, Ralph Brent, Idaho Falls. 
Powers, John Lynn, Mackay. 

ILLINOIS 

Army 

Alexander, James Patrick, Green Rock. 
Arneson, Marcus Eugene, Glenview. 
Brummer, Michael Lee, Jewett. 
Davis, Clyde, Chicago. 
Dowjotas, Gerald Jay, Downers Grove. 
Fischer, Norman Charles, Granite City. 
Fivelson, Barry Frank, Evanston. 
Gammon, Larry James, Benton. 
Garber, Wayne Arthur, Granite. 
Hjart, Martin Reinhold, Jr., Addison. 
Jennings, William Clarence, Chicago. 
Kowalk, Charles Norbert, Melrose Park. 
Lawrence, Johnny Harold, Manteno. 
Meyer, David Paul, Collinsville. 
Montes, Miguel Alejandro, Chicago. 
Orr, George James, Lincoln. 
Rog, Edward Joseph, Jr., Chicago. 
Shanks, James Everett, Springfield. 
Spencer, Stephen Alan, Alton. 
Trumblay, Leonard James, Chicago. 
Walsh, Williams Thomas Jr., Chicago. 


Air Force 


Smith, Joseph Stanely, Assumption. 
Witte, Roger Earl, Collinsville. 


Marine Corps 
Dickie, Dennis Michael, Downers Grove. 
INDIANA 
Army 
Brown, David Clarence, Cedar Lake. 


Creamer, Charles Forak, III, South Bend. 


Fjrr, William Renard, Ft. Wayne. 
Gettelfinger, Thomas J., New Albany. 
Gross, Columbus Virgie, Rensselaer. 
Houston, Mark Joseph, Terre Haute. 
Kiger, James Robert, Buffalo. 

Lewellen, Walter Edward, New Albany. 
McKinney, Robert Dale, Valparaiso. 
Nolen, Paul Mickle, Kingman. 


Powell, James Benjamin, Jr., New Castle. 


Smith, Ronald Eugene, Covington, 
Taft, Thomas Harold, Indianapolis. 
Taylor, Mark Randall, Chesterton. 
Teeter, Hilbert Walter, Hobart. 

IOWA 

Army 
Brooks, Wheeler David, Ollie. 
Cook, Charles William, Tama. 
Craver, Dennis Martin, Centerville. 
Crooks, Douglas Eugene, Boone. 
Delehant, Thomas Francis, Dunlap. 
Hendricks, Steven Wayne, Hawarden. 
Lockwood, Richard Jon, Cedar Rapids. 
McConkey, Wayne Allen, Shenandoah. 
Mitchell, Steven Michael, Des Moines. 
Stansbarger, Richard Laure, Clinton. 
Thomason, Kenneth Arthur, Algona. 

KANSAS 

Army 
Poke, Donald Maurice, Kansas City, 

KENTUCKY 
Army 


Armstrong, Joseph Larry, Vine Grove. 
Blatz, Thomas Lee, Shepherdsville. 
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Butcher, Bruce Edward, Lexington. 
Carter, Paul Dean, Louisville. 

Glass, Phillip Scott, Mount Eden. 
Goodrich, Jeffery Camon, Gratz. 
Hale, John Douglas, Brandenburg. 
Orr, Patrick Oreilly, Ft. Thomas. 
Stout, James Robert, Valley Station, 


LOUISIANA 
Army 


Billeaud, Wayne James, Scott, 
Marcantel, Elbert, Mamou, 

Myles, James Walter, Bossier City. 
Thomas, James Ronald, New Orleans. 
Wiesendanger, Lawrence Lou, Metairie. 


MAINE 
Army 
McLaughlin, James Bruce, Bangor. 
Air Force 
Churchill, Carl Russell, Bethel. 
MARYLAND 
Army 
Barnard, Harold Edward, Silver Spring. 
Cherry, Ervin Benjamin, Baltimore, 
Imler, Harold Eugene, Jr., Baltimore. 


Saxon, James Russell, Glen Burnie. 
Weisman, Donald Eugene, Wheaton. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Army 


Bengston, Frank Walter, Millbury. 

Gray, Richard Joseph, Salem. 

Likely, Richard Allen, Auburndale. 
MacNeil, Edmund Lamber, III, Winthrop. 
Thompson, William F., Jr., Chelsea. 


MICHIGAN 
Army 


Alvarez, Bernard Rodrigue, Jackson. 
Binkley, Stuart Marshall, Flint. 
Crites, Franklin Thomas, Flint. 
Drinkard, Danny George, Ferndale. 
Djrand, Dennis Charles, Allen Park, 
Eilers, Anthony Michael, Detroit. 
Grof, Robert Lester, Lansing. 
Hjorth, William Harold, Lansing. 
Kirchner, Gary Allen, Belleville. 
Leonard, Marvin Maurice, Grand Rapids. 
Loux, James Arthur, Owosso. 
Maki, Frank Rudolph, Fibre. 
Nicklyn, Robert James, Detroit. 
Plumm, Richard Dale, Charlevoix. 
Potts, George Henry, Detroit. 
Robertson, Mark John, Detroit. 
Shinn, Gary James, Holly. 
Taylor, Donnie Carl, Grand Rapids. 
Toler, Richard George, Bay City. 
Volimar, Christopher Lee, Akron. 
Yingling, Joseph Walter, Jr., Pontiac. 
Zlotorzynski, Gerald, Detroit. 

Marine Corps 
Bower, Howard James, Jr., River Rouge. 

Navy 

Kowitz, David Ralph, Dearborn. 
A, Gaard, Harold Lowell, Fosston. 
Burns, Steven Craig, New Hope. 
Firkus, James Ronald, Eagle Bend. 
Gilbertson, Alan Dale, St. Paul. 
Larson, Ronald Joe, St. Paul. 
Lloyd, Allen Richard, St. Charles. 
Olson, Jerome Andrew, Excelsior. 
Schoolmeesters, Joseph A., Litchfield. 
Westerberg, Kenneth Glen, Barnum. 
Bryant, Maurice Herbert, Coahoma. 
Humphres, Jimmy Darrel, Tremont. 
Kenedy, William Michael, Meridian. 
Nelson, Howard Hamilton, Yazoo City. 
Sargent, Stanton Gerald, Grenada. 
Warbington, Howard Otto, Pascagoula. 
Wilson, Billie Joe, Tutwiler. 
Yielding, Larry Thomas, Fulton. 


MISSOURI 
Army 
Benton, Carroll Joe, Cape Girardeau. 


Channel, Billy Gene, Kansas City. 
Cleve, Reginald David, Farmington, 


Harris, James Braddock, Festus. 
Herring, Billy Dale, St. Louis. 
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Hollingsworth, Gary Lynn, Paris. 
Jiles, James, Jr., St. Louis. 

Masden, Stephen Knight, Kansas City. 
Miller, Larry Lee, Edgerton. 

Schene, Terrence Richard, St. Louis. 
Sly, Johnnie Rae, Independence. 
Stoner, William Dennis, Macks Creek. 
Verstraete, Michael James, Kansas City. 
Waller, Harold Dean, Nelson. 

Wilson, Michael Roy, St. James. 

Wray, Steven Charles, Ferguson, 


NEBRASKA 
Army 
Bales, Ronald Eugene, Scottsbluff, 
Church, Ralph Lee, Hickman. 
Johnson, Gary Lee, Omaha. 
Scott, Michael Monroe, Ashland. 
Wembhoff, Michael Lynn, Norfolk. 
Air Force 
Klinger, Michael Lee, McCook. 
NEVADA 
Army 
Warren, Richard Michael, Las Vegas, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Marine Corps 
Seybold, Gerald Calvin, Concord. 
NEW JERSEY 
Army 


Berg, George Phillip, Belford. 

Dempsey, Walter Edward, Jr., Glendora. 
Djgan, John Francis, Roselle, 

Gilchrist, Ricky Dean, Somerset. 

Hadley Stephen James, Chatham. 
Kjkowski, Thomas, Montclair. 

West, Donald Frederick, Lakehurst. 
Winters, Christopher Micha, Rutherford. 


NEW MEXICO 


Army 
Benavidez, Benjamin John, Montezuma. 
Cordova, Chris B., Mosquero. 
Sanchez, Charles Anthony, Mora, 


NEW YORK 
Army 

Armstrong, Harold Kingsley, New York. 
Corcoran, Edward Walter, Sunnyside, 
Daniels, Rex Martin, Buffalo. 
Deplaplaine, Donald Lynn, Bayville. 
Dewey, Larry Richard, Weedsport. 
Dillett, Leno Renaldo, New York. 
Jackson, Leon Jerome, Yonkers. 
Knutsen, Donald Paul, Buffalo. 
McLeod, Arthur Edward, 3ay Shore. 
Norris, Alin Emile, Floral Park. 
Osterhoudt, Clifford Roy, Homer. 
Ramirez, Alberto Antonio, New York, 
Sawtelle, Paul Coburn, Hicksville. 
Schumacher, Jeffrey David, Fairport. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Army 
Anderson, Donnie Wray, Shelby. 
Best, Arthur, Kenansville. 
Bingham, Tony Ray, High Point. 
Blackmond, Phillip Corneli, Louisburg, 
Borowski, Wayne Roy, Fayetteville. 
Crawley, Lawrence Erwin, Morganton. 
Greene, Terry Willard, Nashville. 
Harrison, Larry Gene, Williamston. 
Hatley, Joel Clinton, Albemarle. 
Howell, Ernest Richard, Goldsboro, 
Jackson, Johnny, Smithfield. 
Lee, Nathan Larry, Riegelwood, 
McKenzie, Paul, Asheville. 
McPeters, Michael Edgar, Nebo. 
Navarrete, Job, Jr., Fayetteville. 
Pilkington, Edward Percy, Clayton, 
Roberts, Alton Reese, Gastonia. 
Saxon, Johnny, Charlotte. 
Sexton, Hugh Ames, Jr., Denton. 
Ward, William James, Jr., Stantonsburg. 
Air Force 

Lang, Benjamin Gaines, Greensboro. 
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NORTH DAKOTA 
Army 
Miller, Pius Leo, Fargo. 
OHIO 
Army 
Adkins, Henry Dale, Lorain. 
Andrews, Willis Norwood, Cincinnati. 
Ball, Edward Mearl, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Blanton, Bill Edward, Dayton. 
Blosser, Robert Keith, Kent. 
Boddie, James Edward, Cleveland. 
Boehm, Allen Thomas, Cincinnati. 
Brewster, Carl Warden, Forest. 
Brown, Merle Dewayne, Columbus. 
Campbell, David Dana, Macedonia. 
Crawford, Charles Marion, Lucas. 
Dewine, Robert Bruce, Lima. 
Djtkiewicz, Robert John, Toledo. 
Evans, Ronald Lee, Morrow. 
Fearn, Guy Victor, Fredericktown. 
Gentkowski, John Steven, Elyria. 
George, William Michael, Cleveland. 
Haney, Keith Eugene, Piqua. 
Lee, Phillip Lewis, Columbus. 
Lewis, Charles Albert, Jr., Akron. 
Long, Robert Lester, Wilmington. 
McCoy, Albert, Jr., Friendship. 
Morgan, Richard, Akron, 
Najmola, John Henry, Canton. 
Newport, Scott Herbert, Parma. 
Pietrzak, Joseph Ray, Roseville, 
Rogers, Larry Lee, Canton. 
Spangler, John Flanagan, Akron. 
Speidel, Louis John, Milford. 
Taylor, William Kerry, Dayton. 
Thomas, Jerry Lynn, Lima. 
Wilcox, Charles Thomas, Chagrin Falls. 
Williams, Hiawatha Henry, Dayton. 
Wood, Donald, Cleveland. 
Youngerman, George W., Jr., Vandalia. 
Youngerman, Joseph Michael, Dayton. 
Air Force 
Conaway, Lawrence Yerges, Columbus. 
OKLAHOMA 
Army 
Armstrong, James Leonard, Pauls Valley. 
Barnes, Herbert Spencer, Bixby. 
Begley, Jack Perry, Jr., Oklahoma City. 
Chriss, Gary Doyle, Ringwood. 
Gibbons, Claude Robert, Oklahoma City. 
Hall, Roy Ray, Tulsa. 
Lester, Earl Roy, Jr., Stroud. 
Reed, William Elbert, Mayfield. 
Woods, Floyd William, Yale. 
Air Force 
Jones, Richard Warren, Ada. 
OREGON 
Army 
Calloway, Ronald Duane, Union. 
Ellis, Steven John, Portland. 
Farmer, Thomas Hoyt, Eugene. 
Flores, Fidencio, Jr., Silverton. 
Grogan, Kevin Douglas, Stanfield. 
Murphy, Wayne Stephen, Dallas. 
Sorensen, Dale Edward, Beaver. 
Stearns, Jerry Sheldon, Tigard. 
Strawn, John Thomas, Salem. 
Wilson, John Lanning, Jr., Coquille. 
Woods, Gerald Ernest, Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Army 
Fisher, Edwin Frederick, Franklin. 
Foy, Jerry, Philadelphia. 
Fuhrman, Robert Michael, Erie. 
Heasley, Edward Francis, Butler. 


Homschek, Robert William, Duryea. 
Matykiewicz, David Benjamin, Washington, 


McDonald Martin Terrance, Philadelphia. 
Moreira, Ralph Angelo, Jr., Beaver Falls, 
Royer, Robert Henry, Lewistown. 

Sweeney, Joseph Edward, Philadelphia. 
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RHODE ISLAND 
Army 


Benedetti, Vincent Mario, Providence. 
Dalton, Michael Moran, Pawtucket. 


AIR FORCE 
Glover, John, Newport. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Bowen, Matthew Anderson, Greenville. 
Dearing, Philip Ray, Florence. 
Helms, Jerry Donald, Ft. Mill. 
Pruitt, Osier Lawrence, Inman. 
Robinson, Melvin, Greenville. 
Saylor, William, Jr., North. 
Taylor, George Thomas, Jr., Mt. Pleasant. 
Thompson, Charles Lee, Nesmith, 

TENNESSEE 

Army 

Bradford, Terrill Edward, Tullahoma, 
Cabe, Paul Philip, Guild. 
Heisse, Edwin, Rives. 


Mathis, Donald Robert, Harriman, 
Wilson, John Wesley, Memphis. 

TEXAS 

Army 
Baumgardner, Thomas Edison, Jr., Ft. 

Worth. 

Baumgardner, Thomas Edi, Jr., Ft. Worth. 
Beggs, Terry Kent, Amarillo. 
Boyd, Randall James, Tyler. 
Chenault, Thomas Dudley, Gonzales. 
Cowley, Jeffry Edward, Freer. 
Garcia, Edelmiro Leonel, Sr., Mercedes. 
Jackson, James Donald, Ft. Worth. 
King, Jack Lloyd, Deer Park. 
Marker, Michael Wayne, Wichita Falls. 
Martinez, Sylvester C., Waxahachie. 
Nelson, Roy Lane, San Antonio. 
North, Bennie Lee, San Antonio, 
Oatman, Leo Clark, Weatherford. 
Quiroz, Alexander, Austin. 
Ramsey, Don Michael, Houston. 
Rinard, Kevin Alonzo, Waco. 
Rothel, Larry Wayne, Granbury. 
Silva, Joe Reyes, San Antonio. 
Smith, General DeWayne, Austin. 
Speer, Robert Fritz, Dallas. 
Staley, John Arthur, Houston. 
Thompson, Donald Bruce, Ft. Worth. 
Valtr, James Robert, El Paso, 
Watson, Ronald Leonard, El Paso. 
Weston, James Edward, Ft. Worth. 
Wilkinson, Clyde David, Mineral Wells. 
Williamson, Johnny Gordon, Henderson. 
Winter, Peter Louis, Woodville. 
Woodrum, John James, Houston, 
Young, James Michael, Dallas. 
Zepeda, Armando Marin, San Antonio. 


Navy 
Wall, James Arthur, Atlanta. 

UTAH 

Army 


Low, James Bernard, Beaver, 
Skewes, Robert Joseph, Bountiful. 
Winkle, David Ryan, Bountiful. 

Air Force 
Powell, Lynn Kesler, Provo. 

VERMONT 

Army 

Humphrey, Harvey Edward, Barnet, 

VIRGINTA 

Army 

Blair, Thomas George, Jr., Springfield. 
Boffman, Alan Brent, Norfolk. 
Cochran, Gary Duane, North Tazewell. 
Curry, Alvin Christoph, Portsmouth. 
Dance, Lawrence Russell, Chester, 
Hamilton, Kyle Stevens, St. Paul, 
James, Clayton Wade, Amelia, 
McGinnes, Charles Dennis, Roanoke. 
Reynolds, Gary Lee, Barboursville. 
Williams, George Hardy, Jr., Richmond. 
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WASHINGTON 
Army 
Brandt, Keith Allan, 
Crandall, Gregory Stephen, Tacoma. 
Forcum, Kevin Paul, Everett. 
Hall, Kimber Lynn, Seattle. 
Holm, Alan Hans, Othello. 
Humbert, Jear Pierre, Tacoma. 
Nelson, David Lindford, Kirkland. 
Osborne, Rodney Dee, Kent, 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Army 
Carden, Albert Parker, Morgantown. 
Duncan, James Edward, Point Pleasant. 
Harvey, Thomas Preston, Lashmeet. 
Ohler, Herbert,,Lester. 
Persinger, Robert Morrison, Alderson. 
Robinson, Loyd Eugene, Horner. 
Shamblin, Kenneth Wayne, Sissonville. 
WISCONSIN 
Army 
Fitzgerald, David Bartlett, Milwaukee. 
Fricke, Eugene Marshall, Sheboygan, 
Giese, Michael Everett, Milwaukee. 
Gregorash, Lon Paul, Port Washington. 
Hentz, Richard Jay, Oshkosh. 
Leis, John Eugene, La Crosse. 
Westphal, Gary Lee, Bonduel, 
WYOMING 
Army 
Glasspoole, Randall John, Riverton. 
Morganflash, Robert Lee, Moorcroft. 
AMERICAN SAMOA 
Army 
Teo, Fiatele Taulago, Pago Pago. 
GUAM 
Army 
Borja, Juan Santos, Agana. 
PUERTO RICO 
Army 
Qjileshernandez, Antonio, Rio Piedras. 
Sotofigueroa, Jose Antonio, Caguas, 
U.S. VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Army 
Jeffries, Gabrie! Augus, Jr., St. Croix. 


BUSING VERSUS EDUCATION 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Bray) is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I have com- 
pleted tabulation of the returns on my 
1971 public opinion poll. This year, the 
poll was marked by a highly unusual in- 
cident. An unasked question received a 
unanimous response; although I did not 
mention the topic on the poll, I had a 
very high percentage of those responding 
give me their views on busing of students 
to achieve so-called racial balance in 
schools. The opinions were 100 percent 
against. 

I want to go into this unasked ques- 
tion in some detail, but first, the results 
of the questions asked, and some brief 
comment upon them. The figures are in 
percentages of direct answers to the 
question: 

1. France has passed legislation which 
holds that each individual who voluntarily 
joins a mob is civilly and criminally respon- 
sible for any acts committed by the mob. 
Should we have such a law? 
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2a. Should penalties for the use of mari- 
juana be repealed? 


b. Should penalties for the sale of mari- 
juana be repealed? 


3. Should American draft dodgers or mili- 
tary deserters who fled abroad be allowed to 
return without prosecution? 


4. Should the Government impose wage 
and price controls to fight inflation? 


5. Do you approve of the President's initi- 
atives toward Peking, to be made without de- 
serting allies and endangering our own se- 
curity? 


These responses tell their own stories— 
1 shows that law and order is still very 
much an issue—2 indicates great opposi- 
tion to moving this country closer to a 
drug culture—3 means any general am- 
nesty, now recommended by some, is very 
much opposed—4 at one time, after the 
President’s August 15 speech, hit a 92-8 
return of approval; the overall figure 
shown above clearly indicates wide sup- 
port for the President on his economic 
program—5 shows, I believe, that the 
people want this action, but with care, 
and always being faithful to our allies 
and to our own security. 

I wish to take the balance of this poll 
report to discuss a question that was not 
asked, but which was certainly unani- 
mously answered by an amazingly large 
number of those responding to the poll: 
busing of students outside of their neigh- 
borhood school districts for so-called 
racial balance. 

BUSING AGAINST EDUCATION 


Today, the American people are rising 
up in anger over the busing of their 
schoolchildren. They are sincerely 
aroused over the trend toward neglecting 
the true purpose of education and resort- 
ing to the busing of pupils hither and 
yon—busing them not to local neighbor- 
hood schools but far beyond their neigh- 
borhood schools. This growing concern 
is becoming increasingly noticeable in 
central Indiana. 

I have been aware of this concern and 
have received more than 10,000 letters 
and names on petitions protesting this 
highhanded busing of pupils. I have 
spoken about this matter at some length 
before the House of Representatives in a 
speech entitled, “Education or Social Ex- 
perimentation?” on July 30, 1969, and 
later in a speech, “Classroom for Chess- 
board: Pupils for Pawns,” on October 7, 
1970. 

GREAT MAJORITY OPPOSES BUSING 


Who is for busing? Who is attempting 
to divert education in this manner? As 
I stated before the House on July 30, 
1969: 

So who is for the busing concept? Parents? 
Certainly not. My mail and, I dare say, the 
mail of every Member of the Congress, is 
overwhelmingly against it. School super- 
intendents? Nation School magazine, May, 
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1968, reported a poll showing 74 percent of 
the Nation’s school superintendents were 
opposed to busing as a desegregation meas- 
ure. School boards? The same survey had 88 
percent opposed. Teachers? Today's Educa- 
tion Association research division survey 
showing 78 percent of the teachers were 
opposed to busing students from one district 
to another. 


The momentum against busing is grow- 
ing rapidly. The Gallup poll released Sep- 
tember 11 of of this year, discloses that 
only 18 percent of the American people 
favor busing and only 45 percent of the 
blacks favor it. 

President Nixon stated his stand in his 
March 4, 1970 message on school deseg- 
regation which I quoted on the floor of 
the House on October 7, 1970: 

First, deliberate official racial segregation 
is unlawful and must be eliminated at once— 
This is indisputably the law of the land 
and is recognized as such by all. 

Second, the neighborhood school system is 
the most appropriate base for a public school 
system. 

Third, transportation of students beyond 
normal geographic school zones to achieve 
racial baiance will not be required. 


On August 3, 1971, President Nixon re- 
emphasized his antibusing stand: 

I am against busing as that term is com- 
monly used in school desegregation cases. I 
have consistently opposed the busing of our 
Nation’s schoolchildren to achieve racial 
balance and I am opposed to the busing of 
children simply for the sake of busing. 


An increasing number, even among 
more militant civil rights leaders, while 
properly demanding equal educational 
opportunities for all, are becoming in- 
creasingly disillusioned about forced bus- 
ing as the answer. 

REASONS AGAINST BUSING 


It is morally wrong to deny a pupil the 
right to go to his neighborhood school 
because of race or color; it is equally 
morally wrong to bus him away from his 
neighborhood school against his and his 
parent’s wishes. 

Busing enthusiasts have falsely at- 
tempted to justify busing by stating that 
busing has been the accepted practice 
for many years in the transportation of 
pupils to schools. Busing has been used 
to transport children to their neighbor- 
hood schools especially in rural districts 
where distance or other conditions made 
walking especially hazardous or difficult. 
But such busing was not used to trans- 
port children away from their school 
district to another and farther point. 

Busing adds greatly to the cost of 
maintaining our schools and adds to the 
increasingly large financial byrden of 
our homeowner and taxpayer who is see- 
ing a major part of his tax dollar being 
spent for education. Today, the school 
patron is seeing his tax money being 
spent on busing rather than on bettering 
the educational system. 

The child’s health and development is 
disregarded in the busing. His work, his 
play and his association with his home 
are minimized because of the time that 
he must spend just sitting on a bus early 
in the morning and late into the eve- 
ning. Who can say that the time and con- 
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venience of the child is of no import, yet 
busing completely disregards such. 

Busing contributes to the disruption 
and the destruction of wholesome school, 
home and community pride such as PTO 
work, athletics, extra-curricular activi- 
ties in music, drama, departmental proj- 
ects, Sunshine and Booster Clubs, and so 
forth. It undermines the moral and civic 
pride that is so important in the develop- 
ing youth. It leaves him confused as to 
loyalties or responsibilities to something 
in which he should have a proud interest. 

Rather, it insinuates a sense of inferi- 
ority that the student should be bused to 
those superior or those superior should 
be bused to him. Such philosophy is false, 
frustrating, and degrading. The philoso- 
phy that has made America great, is that 
no one is inferior except as he makes 
himself inferior. 

The present trend for ignoring the 
true purpose of education in resorting to 
busing could result in grave damage to 
our educational system and all that it 
means—our youth of today and the 
citizens they become tomorrow. 

I would like to cite two widely varied 
sources, both of which point out how per- 
tinent the grave dangers this ill-con- 
ceived busing philosophy may bring: 

Our longshoreman-philosopher Eric 
Hoffer once said: 

Those who would sacrifice a generation to 
realize an ideal are the enemies of man- 
kind—no matter how noble the objectives 
of a government, if it blurs decency and 
kindness, cheapens human life, and breeds 
ill will and suspicion, it is an evil govern- 
ment. 


The Indian philosopher Radhakrish- 


nan put it this way: 


If we believe absurdities, we shall com- 
mit atrocities. 


We are now saddled with an absurdity 
called busing, which shall most certainly 
lead us directly to the atrocity of noth- 
ing less than sacrifice of a generation— 
not only this one, but those yet to come. 

WHY INCREASING FEAR OF BUSING 


The decision by Federal Court Judge, 
S. Hugh Dillin, in the case of the United 
States against Indianapolis Board of 
School Commissioners decided on August 
18, 1971, generally referred to as the 
Dillin decision, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally has alerted the public generally 
to the grave dangers faced by our youth 
and by education. Prior to the Dillin de- 
cision, it appearec that only the pupils 
residing in the Indianapolis School Dis- 
trict were to be exposed to the philosophy 
of busing taking precedence over educa- 
tion. Consequently those living outside 
the Indianapolis School District were 
relatively disinterested because they as- 
sumed that “it can’t happen to us.” It is 
now becoming apparent that if the Dil- 
lin decision is to become the law of the 
land, any pupil may be involved. 

Was the Dillin decision attempting to 
tell us something—was it alerting us to 
the approaching danger—was it reducing 
to the extreme and absurd the philoso- 
phy of busing? 

TOTAL IMPACT OF DILLIN DECISION 


The total impact of the Dillin decision 
is not as yet clear, but the questions 
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raised by the Court are sufficient to bring 
deep concern to those who believe in the 
true principles of education. For a mo- 
ment let us study the possible extent and 
damage that the busing philosophy may 
bring to the education of our youth. 

The Dillin decision, if it is being inter- 
preted correctly, specifically suggests not 
only the busing of pupils from school to 
school within the Indianapolis School 
District, but also busing them to and 
from the Indianapolis School District and 
County. This decision also suggests the 
busing of pupils from the Indianapolis 
School District across the Perry Town- 
ship School District to and from the 
Greenwood School District in Johnson 
County. Also suggested is the busing of 
pupils to and from the Indianapolis 
School District across the Decatur Town- 
ship School District into the Mooresville 
School District into Morgan County. Also 
suggested was the busing of pupils to and 
from the Indianapolis School District 
across the Wayne Township School Dis- 
trict to the Plainfield School District in 
Hendricks County. If the Dillin decision 
is correct, the same to and fro busing 
could be resorted to from the Indianap- 
olis School District to the schools of 
Franklin, Danvilie, Zionsville, Shelby- 
ville, Lebanon, Martinsville, Brownsburg, 
Carmel, Noblesville, and Greenfield. In 
fact, if the Dillin decision remains the 
law of the land there is no limit to 
where the social-planners might send 
pupils—Gary or Jeffersonville. 

It is interesting that there have been 
no allegations or even suggestions made 
that any of the school districts involved 
in the Dillin decision such as the Plain- 
field School District, the Greenwood 
School District, the Mooresville School 
District or any of the 11 school districts 
in Marion County, except the Indianap- 
olis School District, are guilty of segrega- 
tion. 

HOw IT ALL BEGAN 

Who is for busing? There is generally 
that group in every age and society who 
are dedicated to run other people’s busi- 
ness—those who believe that they can 
settle all human problems if they can be- 
come the dictator and play “God.” There 
are those who believe that if they can 
control where people can live, where they 
can go to school, where they can work, 
then they can bring about a utopia. Also 
in that group are those who would rule 
over people for ambitions and ulterior 
motives. These self-appointed social 
planners were given their grand opening 
and carte blanche authority when Harold 
Howe II was appointed Federal Com- 
missioner of Education in December 
1965. Then busing began taking prece- 
dent over the true principles of educa- 
tion. A Wali Street Journal story of 
August 12, 1966, as to Howe's busing pro- 
gram was headlined as follows: 

Federal Officials Now Favor End to Tra- 
dition of Neighborhood School—New Educa- 
tion Commissioner Calls for Busing. 


Armed with this manifesto from the 
high office of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, the buses moved in. These bus- 
ing enthusiasts were given Federal Civil 
Service appointments in Education and 
in the Department of Justice. Because 
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these people cannot be fired even Presi- 
dent Nixon, who opposed busing as con- 
templated by the social planners, has 
been frustrated and has not yet been able 
to get busing, as planned by the Howe 
philosophy, under control. Congress has 
attempted to stop this wholesale busing 
by the withholding of funds, but oppo- 
sition by second-string Federal Educa- 
tion bureaucrats armed with some ques- 
tionable Federal District Court decisions 
have diluted congressional effort. 
WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


Many of us are hoping that the pres- 
ent legal uncertainties caused by certain 
Federal court decisions may be clarified 
soon by the Supreme Court and that 
sanity to our educational system can be 
restored; that quality education can be 
substituted for this riotous social experi- 
mentations. 

The mayor of Indianapolis, Dick Lugar, 
has made his opposition to busing of stu- 
dents quite clear, and has announced 
he is ready to fight this matter all the 
way to the U.S. Supreme Court, if neces- 
sary. 

We must not, however, rely entirely on 
the hope that the Supreme Court will 
make such a helpful, intelligent, and 
vital decision, A constitutional amend- 
ment may be required, an amendment 
which will clearly spell out the powers 
and limitations of schools and courts 
as to their authority for the busing of 
pupils to schools. This amendment must 
be in terms so clear that Washington 
bureaucrats and wavering courts cannot 
misconstrue it. 

Such a constitutional amendment has 
been filed in both the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate. The pertinent 
part of this amendment reads as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, to be 
valid only if ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within 
seven years after the date of final passage 
of this Joint resolution: 

ARTICLE— 

SECTION 1. No public school student shall 
because of his race, creed, or color, be as- 
signed to or required to attend a particular 
school. 


For reasons which I do not care to 
discuss, both the Judiciary Committees 
of the House and Senate have failed to 
have hearings or report these amend- 
ments for action by the House or Senate. 
In order to force a vote on this important 
constitutional amendment in the House, 
we are resorting to a petition which I 
have already signed. 

The Congress is quite obviously get- 
ting tough about it all, and the admin- 
istration is making it clear that it is not 
going to support this idea of calling for 
busing students all over a city or com- 
munity whenever some fool playing so- 
ciological pickup sticks calls for it. For 
far too long and in far too many in- 
stances the Federal Government has al- 
lowed itself to be pulled or pushed into 
following artificial concepts and illu- 
sions—chasing after false gods, allow- 
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ing the social experimenters rather than 
the educator and parents to direct the 
education and training of their youth. 

We can win in this important fight. 
For the good of all we can build soundly 
toward practical and quality education 
under the control and the concerned in- 
terest of true educators, parents, and the 
local neighborhood. But to “straighten 
out this mess” every citizen, every parent, 
every teacher, every friend of education 
must make himself heard, loudly, and 
clearly. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. DANIELSON) is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
unavoidably absent from the floor on 
Monday, October 18, since I was return- 
ing from my district where I spent the 
weekend reporting to my constituents on 
the activities of Congress and fulfilling 
other engagements which had been 
scheduled for some time. 

There were four rollcall votes taken on 
bills that were on the Suspension Calen- 
dar. Had I been present, I would have 
voted in the following manner: 

Rollcall No. 302. H.R. 9212, black lung 
benefits. I would have voted “yea.” 

Rollcall No. 303. House Joint Resolu- 
tion 923, school lunch and breakfast 
programs for needy children. I would 
have voted “yea.” 

Rollcall No. 304. H.R. 10458, coopera- 
tive animal disease control. I would have 
voted “‘yea.” 


Rollicall No. 305. H.R. 8140, Ports and 
Waterways Safety Act of 1971. I would 
have voted “yea.” 


PRAYER AMENDMENT 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Corman) is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, 67 Mem- 
bers of this House have joined in writing 
to our colleagues expressing our opposi- 
tion to the Wylie amendment, House 
Joint Resolution 191 which has been dis- 
charged from consideration by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

In 1964, the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee held exhaustive hearings on a similar 
amendment, because of what seemed to 
be overwhelming support for its enact- 
ment. After hearing testimony from an 
extensive group of learned and renown 
church officials, educators, and authori- 
ties in the field of constitutional law, the 
committee concluded that enactment of 
any so-called prayer amendment would 
represent a serious erosion of the princi- 
ple of separation of church and State 
and would be a threat to religious free- 
dom. 

In 1966 the Senate reached identical 
conclusion when pressure was used to 
once again bring this issue under consid- 
eration, 

The framers of the Constitution be- 
lieved so strongly in the preservation of 


our religious freedom that they provided 
for its special guarantee under the first 
amendment. In the past 175 years this 
guarantee has successfully withstood 
many challenges, but today its very ex- 
istence is being threatened and it faces 
the danger of being struck down. 

My colleagues and I have joined to- 
gether in an effort to guarantee the con- 
tinued free exercise of religion as it is now 
so amply protected under the Constitu- 
tion and have invited all Members of the 
House to join us in our efforts. 

At this time I take the opportunity to 
insert a copy of our letter as well as the 
statement we made at a rceent press con- 
ference announcing the formation of our 
coalition to work to preserve religious 


freedom: 
OCTOBER 4, 1971. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: We, the undersigned, have 
formed a Congressional Committee to 
Preserve Religious Freedom. Our purpose is to 
urge you to oppose the Wylie amendment 
(H.J. Res. 191) which would alter the First 
Amendment to the Bill of Rights for the first 
time in our history. 

For many reasons, a broad spectrum of reli- 
gious groups, educators and constitutional 
authority groups oppose the Wylie amend- 
ment. In 1964, the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, after three months of hearings on vari- 
ous proposals, decided against any amend- 
ment. We believe that the House should not 
now undertake to tamper with the First 
Amendment after a scanty one-hour floor de- 
bate, particularly where the meaning and 
possibly far-reaching consequences of the 
pending resolution are far from clear. 

The Bill of Rights has served our country 
well. We believe, with James Madison, that 
“it is proper to take alarm at the first experi- 
ment on our liberties.” 

The Wylie Amendment (H.J. Res. 191) may 
be considered as early as November 8. We 
strongly urge you to vote against HJ. 
Res. 191. 

Abourezk of South Dakota. 

Abzug of New York. 

Adams of Washington. 

Ashley, Ohio. 

Aspinall, Colorado. 

Begich, Alaska. 

Bingham, New York. 

Blatnik, Minnesota. 

Bolling of Missouri. 

Brademas of Indiana. 

Burton of California. 

Celler, New York. 

Chisholm, New York. 

Clay, Missouri. 

Collins, Illinois. 

Conyers, Michigan, 

Corman, California. 

Dellenback of Oregon. 

Dellums of California. 

Dingell of Michigan. 

Dow of New York. 

Drinan of Massachusetts 

Eckhardt of Texas. 

Edwards, Don of California. 

Foley of Washington. 

Ford, William of Michigan. 

Fraser, Don of Minnesota. 

Gonzalez, H. B. of Texas. 

Hansen, J. B. of Washington. 

Hansen, O. of Idaho. 

Harrington of Massachusetts. 

Hawkins of California. 

Holifield of California. 

Kastenmeier of Wisconsin, 

Koch of New York. 

Leggett of California. 

McCormack of Washington. 

McFall of California. 

McCulloch of Ohio. 

Metcalfe of Illinois. 

Meeds of Washington. 
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Mikva of Illinois. 

Miller, George of California. 
Mink of Hawail. 

Mitchell of Maryland. 
Morse of Massachusetts. 
Mosher of Ohio. 

Moss of California. 

O'Hara, James of Michigan. 
Pepper of Florida. 

Podell of New York. 

Rangel of New York, 

Rees of California. 
Rosenthal of New York. 
Roybal of California. 

Ryan of New York. 

Scheuer of New York. 
Schwengel of Iowa. 
Seiberling of Ohio. 

Sisk of California. 

Stokes of Ohio. 

Thompson, Frank of New Jersey. 
Udall of Arizona, 

Van Deerlin of California. 
Whalen of Ohio. 

Wiggins of California. 
Wilson, Charles of California. 


On OPPosITION TO AMENDING THE BILL OF 
RIGHTS 


(Monday, October 4, 10 a.m., room 210, Can- 
non House Office Building) 


Dr. Carl Bates, President, Southern Baptist 
Convention. 

Congressman Emanuel Celler, Democrat of 
New York. 

Congressman James C. Corman, Democrat 
of California. 

Congressman Robert F. Drinan, Democrat 
of Massachusetts. 

Congressman Robert Eckhardt, Democrat 
of Texas. 

Congressman Don Edwards, Democrat of 
California. 

Congressman Don Fraser, 
Minnesota. 

Dr. David K. Hunter, Deputy General Sec- 
retary, National Council of Churches. 

Bishop John Wesley Lord, the United 
Methodist Church. 

The Rev. Warren Magnuson, Executive Sec- 
retary, Baptist General Conference and 
Chairman, Baptist Joint Committee on Pub- 
lic Affairs. 

Congressman Mike McCormack, Democrat 
of Washington. 

Mrs. Marcus Rohlfs, President, American 
Baptist Convention. 

Congressman Fred Schwengel, Republican 
of Iowa. 

Dr. Robert VanDeusen, Director, Office of 
Public Affairs, Lutheran Council in the U.S.A., 
representing: Dr. Robert Marshall, President, 
Lutheran Church of America, 

Dr. J. A. O. Preus, President, Lutheran 
Church, Missouri Synod. 

Dr. Kent S. Knutson, President, American 
Lutheran Church. 

The Rev, G. K. Zimmerman, Executive Sec- 
retary, North American Baptist Convention. 


Democrat of 


CONGRESSMEN AND CLERGY UNITE IN OPPOSI- 
TION To AMENDING THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


Representatives of several religious de- 
nominations met today with concerned Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives to ex- 
press their opposition to the Wylie amend- 
ment, H.J. Res. 191, which proposes to amend 
the Bill of Rights for the first time in history 
to authorize “non-denominational prayer” 
to “persons lawfully assembled in any pub- 
lic building.” Under the rules of the House, 
the proposed amendment, which requires a 
two-third vote of both Houses of Congress 
for passage, may reach the floor of the House 
as early as November 8, 1971. 

The group issued the following statement: 

“We, clergymen of various denominations, 
and members of Congress, are deeply con- 
cerned with the very real threat to religious 
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freedom should the Wylie resolution, H.J. 
Res. 191, become a part of our Constitution. 
We feel most strongly about any constitu- 
tional amendment being brought to the floor 
without the possibility of amendment and 
with only one hour of debate, controlled by 
the sponsor, but more particularly we oppose 
any change in our Bill of Rights which 
throughout our long history has never been 
amended. 

“We believe and aver that we do now have 
adequate protection of religion in the First 
Amendment; that the Supreme Court deci- 
sions of 1962 and 1963 served to strengthen 
that freedom, and that, contrary to its sup- 
porters’ contentions, HJ, Res. 191 would re- 
strict that freedom. 

“Representative Wylie’s resolution reads 
as follows: ‘Nothing contained in this Con- 
stitution shall abridge the right of persons 
lawfully assembled, in any public building 
which is supported in whole or in part 
through the expenditure of public funds, to 
participate in nondenominational prayer.’ 

“We, as Americans, are already guaranteed 
the right to participate in prayer—non-de- 
nominational or denominational, and in 
buildings public or private, and whether or 
not lawfully assembled. All this is now guar- 
anteed to us under the free exercise clause 
of the First Amendment and none of it has 
been diminished by any opinions of the Su- 
preme Court. Thus, the proposed amendment 
might actually serve to lessen our religious 
liberty rather than broaden it. 

“The so-called ‘school prayer’ decisions of 
the Supreme Court (Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 
421, 1962; Abington School District v. 
Schempp and Murray v. Curlett, 374 U.S. 203, 
1963) dealt with the power of governments 
to compose or require a particular prayer, 
not the inviolable right of the Individual to 
pray as his conscience dictates. In contrast, 
the proposed amendment deals with the right 
of persons, a right not affected by the Su- 
preme Court decisions. A child may still pray 
in school so long as he does not interfere 
with others. 

“H.J. Res. 191 would authoriz> “nonde- 
nominational” prayer. Assuming such a 
prayer could be composed, and disregarding 
the question of who should compose it, the 
very word is antithetical to religion. Religion 
is by its nature intensely personal and de- 
nominational. A “nondenominational” con- 
sensus prayer could only serve to reduce re- 
ligion to its least common denominator, to 
neutralize it, and finally to create what 
might be called a nonsectarian public school 
religion. We do not believe that even the 
proponents of the Wylie amendment wish 
such a result. 

“Other questions are raised by the lan- 
guage of the proposed amendment, and 
would, we believe, eventually result in wide- 
spread, acrimonious controversy and litiga- 
tion. 

“In short, the importance of these ques- 
tions and others, requires, we believe, far 
more careful consideration than they are apt 
to receive in a scant hour of floor debate. 

“In 1964, in the wake of the Supreme 
Court's ‘school prayer’ decisions, the House 
Committee on the Judiciary held extensive 
hearings over three months on a wide variety 
of proposed amendments and was unable to 
devise language which it could recommend 
to the House that would not do violence to 
religious liberty now guaranteed by the First 
Amendment. 

“In 1966, the Senate rejected an amend- 
ment intended to override the ‘school prayer’ 
decisions. 

“Moreover, two Presidents have cautioned 
against hasty action to override the Supreme 
Court’s ‘school prayer’ decisions. Speaking 
shortly after the first such decision, Engel v. 
Vitale, 370 U.S. 421, President Kennedy said: 

“*You would have to make a determina- 
tion of what the language was and what ef- 
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fect it would have on the First Amendment. 
The Supreme Court kas made its Judgment, 
and a good many people obviously will dis- 
agree with it, Others will agree with it. But 
I think it is important for us if we are going 
te maintain our constitutional principle that 
we support the Supreme Court decisions 
even when we may not agree with them. 

“In addition, we have in this case, a very 
easy remedy and that is to pray ourselyes. 
And I would think that it would be a wel- 
come reminder to every American family 
that we can pray a good deal more at home, 
we can attend our churches with a good deal 
more fidelity, and we can make the true 
meaning of prayer much more important in 
the lives of all of our children. That power 
is very much open to us. And I would hope 
that as a result of this decision that all 
American parents will intensify their efforts 
at home, and the rest of us will support the 
Constitution and the responsibility of the 
Supreme Court in interpreting it, which is 
theirs, and given to them by the Constitu- 
tion.’” 

“On July 4, 1964, the New York Times 
quoted former President Eisenhower as fol- 
lows: 

“*General Eisenhower said he was opposed 
to the constitutional amendment on prayer 
in the public schools. He said religion should 
be taught in the schools, not as creed, but 
to show how great religions had influenced 
the course of civilization. 

“*But when you talk about prayer,” he 
said, ‘this is in the nature of a personal 
communication and tts use in public schools 
violates the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution.’” 

“We hope that Members of the House will 
heed these calls for caution and will not act 
hastily to undo what has served us well for 
180 years. In the words of James Madison: 
‘it is proper to take alarm at the first ex- 
periment on our liberties.” 

“We take alarm at this fresh experiment on 
our Hberties and we hope that all citizens 
will join us in voicing our concern.” 


SPORTS FISHING IN THE GULF AND 
ELSEWHERE MUST BE PROTECTED 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, attention is 
being directed to a serious problem for 
sports fishermen because of billfish 
catches by Japanese tuna longliners in 
the Gulf of Mexico. This problem in 
varying degrees is being experienced in 
other offshore American waters because 
of similar commercial activities by for- 
eign vessels. 

My district borders on the Gulf of 
Mexico where the problem is particularly 
serious. I am not convinced that the 
State Department is making a sufficiently 
determined effort to obtain protection for 
northwest Florida’s important sports 
fishing industry from the operations of 
foreign trawlers in the Gulf of Mexico. 
Japanese and other fishing vessels have 
been working in the area along the “De- 
Soto Canyon” or the “100 fathom curve” 
where billfishing has become a nationally 
known attraction for sportsmen. The 
commercial vessels can seriously deplete 
gulf waters of marlin, sailfish, swordfish, 
and tuna within a short time if they are 
allowed to operate unrestricted. 

I have lodged strong protests with the 
U.S. Department of State and the U.S. 
Department of Commerce about this sit- 
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uation. It is the official policy of the U.S. 
Government that water beyond 12 miles 
from shore is free for use of all countries. 
Thus, the voluntary cooperation of fish- 
ermen from other nations is necessary to 
protect sports fishing which lies further 
off shore. I have insisted that vigorous 
action be undertaken by our Government 
to bring about this cooperation before an 
important American sports industry is 
ruined. 

It is ironic to note the difficulty which 
has been encountered by American com- 
mercial fishermen in Latin American wa- 
ters where a number of nations claim 
territorial rights extending 200 miles out 
to sea. U.S. fishing boats in these waters 
have been seized and crews arrested with- 
out reprisal from the United States. If 
other nations protect their waters, we 
have a right to do the same, and I am 
insisting on stronger action by our Gov- 
ernment agencies for the protection of 
gulf waters, as well as for US. fishing 
vessels in Latin American waters. 

The Louisiana Conservationic: maga- 
zine for May—June 1971 carried a com- 
prehensive summary of the threat to 
sports fishing in the gulf from commer- 
cial operations. It is entitled “Will They 
Be Back This Year?” Its author, Paul 
Kalman, is to be commended for his true 
knowledge of the problem. He is a citizen 
of New Orleans and was one of the pio- 
neers of billfish and other big game 
fishing in the gulf. He is past president 
of the Louisiana Outdoor Writers Asso- 
ciation. 

The problem is also spelled out in addi- 
tional detail in an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Pensacola News on August 
27 entitled “International Action on 
Fishing Is Needed,” and in a commentary 
from the Pensacola Journal of August 25 
by Betty Jackson entitled “Japanese 
Fishermen in Gulf May Spark Commer- 
cial War.” 

I am submitting these three excellent 
articles for printing in the RECORD) : 

[From the Louisiana Conservationist 
magazine, May-June 1971] 
WILL THEY BE Back THIS YEAR? 
(By Paul Kalman) 

In 1965, the Louisiana Wild Life and Fish- 
eries Commission and the New Orleans Big 
Game Fishing Club initiated a continuing 
program of biological studies involving the 
major species of large pelagic fishes taken 
in the Gulf of Mexico offshore from South 
Pass of the Mississippi River. 

In addition to measuring and examining 
the stomach contents of fish brought in for 
weighing, biologists stationed at the tiny 
village of Port Eads keep accurate records 
on the marlin, tuna and other fish which 
anglers catch and subsequently release. 

During a normal Summer, South Pass can 
be expected to produce anywhere from 60 
to 125 blue marlin, 200 or more white marlin, 
about 50 sailfish, and at least 600 yellowfin 
tuna averaging 100 pounds and weighing up- 
wards of 150. 

Half of the 1969 season was lost as a re- 
sult of Hurricane Camille. Because of ad- 
verse current conditions, the 1968 season 
was considered an “off year” but, even so, 
76 blue marlin were officially recorded along 
with 195 white marlin, 37 sailfish, and ap- 
proximately 250 tuna. 

In contrast, only a dozen blue marlin 
were tabulated during the 1970 season which 
ended last October, Equally disappointing 
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was the remainder of the seasonal catch 
consisting of nine white marlin, 13 sailfish, 
and 30 yellow tuna. The latter averaged less 
than 50 pounds. 

Although the evidence for doing so is 
purely circumstantial, it is generally con- 
ceded that this dramatic decline can be 
traced to the presence of commercial fishing 
vessels which moved into the northern Gulf 
last July and systematically raped Louisi- 
ana’s fabulously fertile offshore waters for 
at least two months before they picked up 
their fearfully efficient “long lines” and 
sailed home to Japan. 

The first of the grimy white ships was 
spotted by a group of sport fishermen who 
mistook the Zenko Maru No. 12 for a mer- 
chant vessel, one of the hundreds of such 
steamships passing through the area each 
year on their way to or from the Port 
of New Orleans. 

Only when they steered the “Bonnie Blue” 
in for a closer look did William J. Willkomm, 
Sam Gonzales, and Captain Lon Boudreaux 
properly identify the unmistakable signs of 
the dreaded long liners: stretched between 
the superstructure and afterdeck was a se- 
ries of wire cables strung with hundreds 
of fish bills and tails, grisly reminders of 
the many fine game fish whose butchered 
carcasses were stowed in refrigerated holds 
for shipment to Japan. 

Up forward, crewmen stripped to the 
waist were working knee deep in small moun- 
tains of blue marlin, white marlin, yellowfin 
tuna, sailfish, broadbill swordfish, and half a 
dozen varieties of sharks including the rare 
and prized Mako. Blood pouring from the 
Scuppers In steady streams attracted small 
sharks that tore up the surface fighting for 
scraps of refuse being washed overboard. 

Circling the floating abbatoir at a re- 
spectful distance, Willkomm and Gonzales 
took pictures before Captain Boudreaux 
headed back to port. 

“We were too sick to continue fishing,” 
Gonzales later related, 

Several weeks of squally weather put a 
temporary end to sport fishing but had lit- 
tle effect on the long liners. No one saw 
Zenko Maru No. 12 during this time but 
there is ample reason to believe that she 
and several sister ships stayed on station 
and never stopped working their lines. 

In mid-August during the annual Empire- 
South Pass Fishing Rodeo, several groups of 
sports fishermen reported encounters with 
the Japanese. One group headed by New 
Orleans architect August Perez IIT spotted a 
long liner half again as big as Zenko Maru 
No. 12. It too was strung with the same fes- 
toons of bills and tails and was surrounded 
by a sea of blood. 

Fishing nearby, Dr. James W. Burks, Sam 
Perino and Captain Wes King stumbled 
across @ similar 400-footer with a smaller 
tender moored alongsde. 

“They had just finished cleaning the catch 
when we got there,” Dr. Burks explained, “‘be- 
cause only a few marlin were on the con- 
veyors and the men were hosing down the 
decks. However, they must have been quite 
busy before our arrival since crewmen were 
hanging scores of bills and tails on those big 
clotheslines.” 

Perino climbed into the tuna tower and 
made the excellent closeups which illustrate 
this article. 

Except for those by the long liners, only a 
handful of marlin and tuna were caught or 
even seen during the Empire-South Pass 
Rodeo, underlining the fear that big game 
fishing at the mouth of the river was destined 
for oblivion if the Japanese continued their 
deadly work. 

Hanging like a shroud over the big game 
fishing scene at the outset of the 1971 season 
is the ominous question: 

“Will they be back this year?” 

The paradox of South Pass is that one of 
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the world’s most promising big game fishing 
hotspots is in imminent danger of being de- 
stroyed by the same diabolical device that led 
to its discovery. 

Few people even thought about big game 
fishing in Louisiana’s coastal waters prior to 
1951 when the U.S. Interior Department sent 
its research vessel “Oregon” into the area to 
conduct a series of experimental cruises. Out- 
fitted primarily for shrimp trawling, the 
“Oregon” also carried a modest supply of 
long line gear which project director Harvey 
R. Bullis, Jr. had obtained from sources in 
Japan. Government scientists hoped that 
Louisiana and Mississippi labels would some- 
day appear on tuna bought by American 
housewives but this didn’t materialize be- 
cause the Japanese could catch, process, and 
ship tuna into this country much cheaper 
than it could be done on the Gulf Coast. 

Nevetherless, “Oregon” and her long lines 
proved beyond doubt that tuna, marlin and 
the other prized big game species could be 
caught in quantity surprisingly close to the 
delta. On one 14-day voyage, “Oregon” re- 
turned to Pascagoula with 652 tuna in her 
hold. The fish weighted up to 215 pounds 
with the entire catch scaling 2914 tons. In 
addition to yellowfins, the long lines brought 
up 27 blackfin tuna, 10 sailfish, 78 white mar- 
lin, one blue marlin, two broadbill swordfish, 
and 178 sharks. 

Encouraged by reports of the “Oregon’s” 
activities, this writer called together some 
friends in 1956 and organized an expedition 
te South Pass where we produced the first 
marlin and tuna ever taken from Louisiana 
waters on rod and reel. 

Although they could have been there ear- 
lier, foreign long liners were first seen off 
South Pass in 1967 when several Cuban ves- 
sels made a brief incursion. They were ap- 
parently discouraged after undergoing a few 
days of surveillance fights by patrol aircraft 
ordered out by Rear Admiral James D. Craik, 
commandant of the Eighth Coast Guard Dis- 
trict. 

Distance appears to mean nothing to the 
Japanese whose long line ships have extended 
their operations over all the productive tropi- 
cal and sub-tropical waters of the world. 
They introduced the process to the Atlantic 
in 1955 and, by 1962, the Japanese Fishery 
Agency issued a report listing that year’s 
long line catch from the Atlantic alone as 
consisting of 52,000 giant biuefin tuna (aver- 
age weight 450 pounds), 19,000 swordfish, 
111,000 white marlin, 117,000 blue marlin and 
67,000 sailfish taken in 18,200 man days of 
fishing. A 1966 report issued by the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution indicated 
that Japanese vessels working the Caribbean 
and Gulf of Mexico were catching upwards 
of 200 blue marlin, 250 white marlin, and 350 
bluefin tuna in a single day. 

Frank Mather, director of Woods Hole, was 
moved to comment: “These figures have not 
touched on the landings of albacore, yellow- 
fin, and bigeye tunas which are the main- 
stay of the Japanese long line fishery since 
these are, at present, of little importance as 
game fish in these areas. It may be expected, 
however, that as the stocks of these three 
species are reduced, there will be greater 
pressure on the others (marlins and blue- 
fins), and there are strong indications this is 
already taking place.” 

How quickly the long lines can deplete an 
area of game fish has been demonstrated time 
and again by the Japanese and other foreign 
nations. For years, the waters surrounding 
New Zealand were reputed to be the world’s 
best for marlin fishing, with more than 1,300 
billfish being caught on rod and reel in 1949. 

In 1965, after the Japanese had decimated 
the area and moved to greener pastures, less 
than 100 marlin were taken by sport fisher- 
men. 

In Venezuela, a single Japanese long liner 
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caught 1,500 billfish in one 24-hour period, 
with 90 percent being white marlin. 

Early last year, the long liners struck in 
Puerto Rico, producing a 50 percent drop in 
the expected catch of the San Juan Blue 
Marlin Tournament. a 

The Zenko Maru fleet operating off South 
Pass last year consisted of a giant mother 
ship serving as headquarters for six smaller 
vessels. Each vessel, including the mother 
ship, was staffed and outfitted to fish several 
lines which were usually put out in the early 
evening and picked up the following day. 

Long lines vary in length with the average 
being 30 miles. 

To facilitate handling, the “main line” is 
divided into 350-foot sections called “bas- 
kets.” Vertical buoy lines attached to glass 
or plastic floats suspend the main line un- 
derwater at depths of 10 to 20 fathoms, The 
hooks are hung from three-fathom “branch 
lines” consisting of lengths of tarred dacron 
line attached to heavy cable leaders. 

The hooks used by long-liners are specially 
designed to be swallowed into the throat or 
stomach, making them almost impossible to 
dislodge. They are baited with almost any- 
thing that is readily available including 
mullet, cigar fish, ballyhoo, and’ herring. 

The branch lines (with hooks) are spaced 
about every 15 fathoms with a float or buoy 
at intervals of 150 fathoms along the main 
line. In addition, the Japanese attach small 
battery-powered radio transmitters with 
fiberglass antennas to assist in locating the 
ends of the lines. 

Aboard ship, the operation is a marvel of 
efficiency and mechanization. One of the few 
chores done by hand is the baiting of hooks. 
The heavy lines are paid out and retrieved on 
motorized reels feeding into other devices 
which automatically coil the lines into plas- 
tic tubs. 

As fish are brought to the surface, crew- 
men lean overside and impale them on giant 
gaff hooks. The bigger marlin and tuna are 
hoisted aboard with power blocks and beaten 
senseless before the butchers go to work with 
their knives, saws and cleavers. 

As noted earlier, the prime objective is 
tuna but the Japanese are frugal people and 
throw back nothing. Even sharks are consid- 
ered a valuable by-product. Marlin are 
shipped intact to Japan for manufacture into 
fish sausage (a Japanese delicacy that fetches 
a fancy price) or consumed raw with horse- 
radish and soy sauce in a dish called 
“Sashimi”, 

Not all long liners operating in the Gulf of 
Mexico are Japanese or Cuban, In 1969 and 
1970, the commercial boat “Gulf Stream” 
came all the way to South Pass from her 
home port in Maine and harvested 155,000 
pounds of broadbill swordfish. Later the same 
year, the “Harry Glen” out of Montauk, New 
York was spotted fishing in the same area. 

The reaction of sportsmen to the presence 
of long liners isn’t always passive. A few 
years ago, outraged charter boatmen in Baja 
California brandished their shark rifles when 
they discovered a long liner with 225 striped 
marlin aboard. The intruder wisely decided 
to strike his colors and head for the horizon 
before the shooting started. Another Jap- 
anese vessel with 300 Pacific sailfish aboard 
was apprehended, brought to port, and fined 
for fishing in Mexico’s territorial waters. In 
Panama, the government used to send fighter 
planes aloft to shoot long liners away from 
the prolific black marlin fishing grounds 
near Pines Bay. Today, these waters are 
largely ignored by the Japanese. 

Loulsiana sportsmen stop short of open 
confrontation but many think nothing of 
“liberating” the attractive glass floats and 
bringing them home as decorative “trophies 
of war” for their patios and dens. Fearful 
that the long liners might retaliate by booby- 


trapping the floats, some anglers have taken 
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to shooting the balls in a unique game called 
“ocean skeet”. 

The Sport Fishing Institute, a non-profit 
conservation organization sponsored by 
major fishing tackle manfacturers, discour- 
ages such actions, saying that violence can 
tead only to greater hardship. The institute 
adds that the Japanese will cooperate if they 
are approached in the proper way. 

R. H. Strovd, executive director of the In- 
atitute, has established an informal, non- 
Rovernment agreement with Japanese com- 
mercial fishing representatives who have 
pledged to keep their boats sufficiently well 
away from important sport fishing centers 
and avoid fishing deliberately for billfish in 
competition with sportsmen. On the other 
hand, says Mr. Stroud, sportsmen must begin 
showing good faith by stopping the substan- 
tlal harassment of Japanese boats and de- 
stroying the floats, lines and other gear. The 
Sport Fishing Institute asks sportsmen to 
submit notarized statements citing com- 
plete details of any Japanese long line oper- 
ations they might come upon, and to support 
such documents with photographs. He warns, 
however, that the quickest way to end such 
negotiations is for American sportsmen to 
“liberate” the long liners’ tackle. 

From the viewpoint of legality, the Japa- 
nese (or any other nation) are free to fish 
anywhere they please so long as they come no 
closer than 12 miles from our shores, It is 
important to note that this 12-mile limit ap- 
plies only to fishing. The so-called “terri- 
torial limit” is only three miles. 

All efforts to lessen either fishing or terri- 
torial limits have been rebuked by the State 
Department which explains that the U.S. 
would jeopardize its own freedom of passage 
in more than 100 areas of the world where 
narrow straits and passes are often traversed 
by U.S. naval vessels. 

In contrast, seven South American and 
Latin American nations and Korea claim 
jurisdiction over “maritime zones” extending 
200 miles from their shores. All say this is 
done to protect their fisheries. 

Confusing the issue even further are the 
long-range biological effects of over-fishing 
the oceans. Everybody agrees that long lining 
exacts its deadly toll in a very brief time 
but nobody is equipped to say how many 
months or years are needed for the offended 
resource to recover. 

As Frank Mather sees it: “Even if it (long 
line fishing) does not deplete the local supply 
of fish excessively, it may so disturb the fish 
that they move away or alter their behavior 
in such .. way as to reduce their availability 
to sports methods.” 


[From the Pensacola News, Aug. 27, 1971] 
INTERNATIONAL ACTION ON FISHING Is NEEDED 


World fisheries—and this includes the Gulf 
of Mexico—are in danger of a man-created 
depletion just as serious to the ecology and 
economy of nations as once was the over- 
cutting of every stick of standing, usable 
timber by a generation of lumber barons. 

The problem of over-fishing is not a new 
one, nor does it follow a similar pattern from 
area to area. Yet the results are the same— 
a depletion of oceanographic resources that 
may take as long to restore as have the trees 
to once denuded forests. 

What puts particular emphasis on the 
problem now is the invasion by a Japanese 
fleet into the 100-fathom curve of the Gulf— 
the habitat of game fish and a prime mecca 
for sports fishermen from all over the United 
States, 

The Japanese are breaking no law. They 
fish well beyond the Florida 10-mile limit. 
But they are depleting the fish population by 
using longline fishing methods whereby fish 
are lured by bait attached to strings of ver- 
tical buoy lines that average 30 miles in 
length. 

The lines contain mazes of hooks designed 
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to be swallowed so as fo make capture of 
the fish most certain. Strobe lights and radio 
transmitter are attached to the lines to aid 
in the fishing technique. 

The catches are heavy. 

It has been suggested that the Japanese 
technique will make fishing barren for many 
years to come unless it is halted. This it is 
felt, will not only keep tourists from being 
attracted to the Miracle Strip but will seri- 
ously affect the incomes of scores of charter 
fishermen who make a living carrying 
tourists. 

Local fishermen are so stirred, one speaker 
told the Pensacola-Escambia Development 
Commission, that there is danger of open 
hostilities between American fishermen and 
the Japanese. 

Nothing could be more undesirable than 
this. Nothing can be achieved by it except 
display of stupid, acrimonious temper tan- 
trums and violation of international law. 

The problem cannot be solved by a single 
state, nor a single nation. It must be con- 
sidered by all nations in concert and an end 
put to the heterogeneous maze of national 
laws fixing territorial limits on continental 
shelves. 

Most nations recognize 12-mile limits and 
regard the rest of the seas as international 
waters free to all. Yet, there are some— 
notably Latin American countries, Korea and 
two African states—which describe their 
maritime zones as 200 miles off shore. This, 
of course, is a ridiculous distortion, 

What is needed is positive action by the 
international conference convening in 1973 
at Geneva, Actually the conference should be 
moved up because the need is great and the 
situation explosive. 

And while there is action fixing maritime 
limits there also should be adopted an in- 
ternational code of behavior for fishermen in 
the interests of conservation of this impor- 
tant food resource. No methods that can 
sweep an area clean of fish should be coun- 
tenanced. Seed must be left. 

But now a word of warning! 

No series of agreements is going to be worth 
the paper and ink expended on it unless there 
is an effective system of enforcement. 

The United Nations can't do this—it has 
failed in too many crises involving pres- 
tigious nations. 

It would then appear that penalties should 
be applied in a court of international law 
in much the same manner in which legal 
violations are handled in other areas. 

But enforcement must be required and 
backed by the strength of the principal world 
nations, 


[From the Pensacola Journal, Aug. 25, 1971] 


JAPANESE FISHERMEN IN GULF May SPARK 
COMMERCIAL WAR 


(By Betty Jackson) 

Japanese fishing boats are back in Gulf 
waters and local sport fishermen fear an un- 
declared war may break out between the 
two factions. 

Pat Dodson, Pensacola advertising execu- 
tive, warned the Pensacola-Escambia Devel- 
opment Commission Tuesday that unless 
the Japanese “longliners” cease operations 
in the Gulf's 100-fathom curve, gamefish— 
a major tourist calling card—will be seri- 
ously depleted along the Miracle Tourist 
strip. 

In response, the council passed by unani- 
mous vote a resolution proposed by Secre- 
tary Marvin Kaiman that appropriate gov- 
ernmental agencies be alerted to the situa- 
tion existing in area offshore waters. 

Member Crawford Rainwater further pro- 
posed that such dangers as the loss of tour- 
ist business be brought to the attention of 
proper authorities in the Florida Depart- 
ment of Conservation and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Interior. 

Chairman Carl Jones suggested that copies 
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of this report be sent to Panama City, Des- 
tin and Fort Walton Beach officials. The in- 
formation also will be forewarded to Sens. 
Edward Gurney and Lawton Chiles and Rep. 
Bob Sikes. 

Although the Japanese are fishing beyond 
U.S. territorial limits, Dodson observed that 
outraged charter boatmen may take action 
if fishermen are not pressured into depart- 
ing. 

“There is no question,” Dodson said, “that 
the diplomatic recourse is best. Sport fisher- 
men have become incensed when they have 
observed hundreds of fish bills and tails fly- 
ing from cables aboard the Japanese ves- 
sels.” 

Four fishing vessels under Japanese char- 
ter were spotted two weeks ago in the South 
Pass off the New Orleans shore, according 
to information received by Dodson. Another 
ship was sighted as close as 50 miles to Pen- 
sacola in what is called the “DeSoto Can- 
yon” or the 100 fathom curve. 

During a normal Summer, South Pass 
could be expected to yield to fishermen any- 
where from 60 to 125 blue marlin, 200 or 
more white marlin, about 50 sailfish and at 
least 600 yellowfin tuna averaging 100 
pounds. 

Last year, Louisiana sport fishermen 
claimed that Japanese vessels systematically 
raped fertile offshore waters for two months. 
Prized tuna, marlin, swordfish and sailfish, 
were being caught at an estimated rate of 
200 to 300 a day. 

Ecologists fear that so deadly a toll with- 
in a short period may require long periods 
for the offended resources to recover. 

Sport fishermen are vocal in their disap- 
proval of Japanese longline fishing methods 
whereby fish are lured by bait attached to 
strings of vertical buoy lines that average 30 
miles in length. 

Buoy lines are attached to glass or plastic 
floats that suspend a “main line” underwater 
at depths from ten to 20 fathoms, Hooks are 
hung from three-fathom “branch lines” that 
consist of tarred dacron tied to heavy cable 
leaders. 

Hooks are designed to be swallowed into 
the throat or stomach of the fish where they 
are impossible to dislodge. Bait depends on 
whatever may be available—Mullet, cigar 
fish, ballyhoo and herring. 

The Japanese attach strobe lights or radio 
transmitters with fiberglass antennas to 
assist in locating the ends of their long lines. 

Dodson said the ships are equipped to 
process the fish before returning to Japan. 

Fishing authorities observe that not all 
“longliners” that have cruised Gulf waters 
are Japanese. In previous years, Cuban and 
American commercial boats operated in sim- 
ilar fashion. 

n. H. Stroud, executive director of the 
Sport Fishing Institute, a nonprofit con- 
servation organization, has established what 
he terms an informal, nongovernment agree- 
ment with Japanese commercial fishing rep- 
resentatives to keep boats away from impor- 
tant sport fishing centers. 

Stroud has asked that Japanese operations 
be documented when sportsmen feel their 
waters have been invaded. At the same time, 
he has urged American anglers to refrain 
from harassment or destruction of Japanese 
gear. 

From a legal standpoint, vessels from any 
nation may fish as close as 12 miles from 
American shores. The territorial limit for 
most states is only three miles, although in 
Florida it is three leagues or about 10 miles, 

In contrast, some Latin American nations, 
Korea and two African states claim jurisdic- 
tion over “maritime zones” that extend 200 
miles offshore, 

An international conference will consider 
the issue in 1973 in Geneva. The United 
States in the past has been reluctant to sup- 
port any extended territorial claims that 
diplomats feel would jeopardize open seas, 
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THE SILENT NEW GENERATION 


(Mr. CLANCY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, many 
Americans believe that today’s typical 
youth are long-haired, unwashed, rebel- 
lious, ungrateful, pot-smoking, and mili- 
tant, because of all the clamor which 
that type has raised and the publicity 
they have attained. 

I would like to introduce you to Hard- 
ing Jones who compromises with the 
typical image by wearing his hair some- 
what long, but who otherwise typifies the 
ideal of the new generation which shall 
assume the reins of our American so- 
ciety and Government in a few short 
years. 

Harding is a graduate of Lemon- 
Monroe High School in Middletown, 
Ohio, and a senior at Princeton Univer- 
sity. Last summer, he worked as an in- 
tern at the White House and wrote about 
his experiences in a three-part series 
published in the Cincinnati Enquirer. 

I commend to you his accounts of how 
young Americans can reach the ear of 
the President in this terribly big, com- 
plex Government: 

A SUMMER SPENT WORKING AT THE WHITE 
House 
(By Harding Jones) 

Taking a bus ride for half an hour every 
morning at 8 a.m. was one of the less in- 
teresting ways that I spent my time in 
Washington, D.C. this summer. Perhaps it 
created a better contrast though, when after 
the three-block walk from the bus stop, I 
could see the Executive Office Building and 


the White House, all enclosed by a black 
wrought-iron fence. 

I usually went in the Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue entrance just across from Blair House 


where presidential guests stay. Going 
through the gate, one must walk down 
several steps, across a checkerboard plaza 
and then up quite a few steps. I always 
glanced to my left to look at the inspiring 
sight of the White House and the perfectly 
kept grounds. The sun was already hot. 

Inside the EOB a guard at a desk in the 
reception area checked my pass and I walked 
the wide, curving stairs to the third floor 
where my office was located. For the unini- 
tiated, the climb up those two flights of 
stairs can be very tiring. Working in those 
majestic surroundings always reminded me 
that I was working for the President of the 
United States. The long, high, wide halls, 
enormous doors, the high-ceilinged offices 
with huge windows, not only gave me a sense 
of purpose but also a little ego boost when 
I compared my lowly status to that of most 
of the people with whom I was working. 

I usually arrived before the secretaries 
who worked on counselor Robert Finch‘s 
staff (this was my appointed station for the 
summer) and usually spent 45 minutes 
reading newspapers, the White House sum- 
mary or some material left over from the 
day before. The first of five mail deliveries 
arrived at about 9:15 a.m., so I spent some 
time reading letters. I telephoned to set up 
meetings, gather information usually by 
calling the White House Press Release room 
for copies of the President's speeches on 
specific topics, or by calling the library for 
certain books. 

At about mid-morning I tried to devote 
some time to the memoranda concerning 
youth that I was writing for Mr. Finch. I 
gave advice, tried to analyze situations, and 
in general tried to determine better ways 
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for the White House Staff to understand 
young people and young people to com- 
municate with the White House Staff. Two 
points come to mind. Many people feel that 
they must speak directly to the President 
or they will be able to accomplish nothing. 
Many letters make this request. This is an 
unfortunate misconception, because White 
House junior staff members handle the bulk 
of appointments, research, and back-up 
work and are in a better position to get 
behind an idea and channel it through the 
proper offices. 

I learned very quickly that the President 
is so busy that he relies on a staff Just for 
appointments, and that staff determines the 
balance in numbers and interest of the 
people who see the President. Most of the 
people on the White House staff rarely sit 
in a meeting with the President, simply 
because he—and they—usually cannot af- 
ford the time. I was amazed however, that 
the President was as aware of popular and 
unpopular views as he was—and this can 
be attributed to the use of memoranda. One 
is always told “Send me a memo on that’’— 
for this is the way the Nixon administra- 
tion gets things done. Once it is on paper, 
an idea or a comment can be passed along 
to many other staff members for additional 
suggestions and recommendation. This also 
enables the President to have scheduling 
flexibility. 

My memos were usually directed to Mr. 
Finch. Some of them were then taken to 
the President or passed to other staff mem- 
bers. During the beginning of the summer 
I was working on a presidential statement 
concerning the passage of the 26th amend- 
ment. At that time, it had not passed and 
consideration was being given to the Presi- 
dent's trying to give it some encouragement. 
(He has supported lowering the voting age 
for more than 20 years). Before my sugges- 
tions were ever sent to the Prosident, Mr. 
Finch was adapting them to a message con- 
gratulating the Ohio Legislature for being 
the last state needed to pass the amend- 
ment. The next day I was able to detect 
a few of my phrases in the President’s 
statement. Several days later I received a 
memo asking for suggestions on what kind 
of ceremony should be held at the White 
House for the President's endorsement of the 
amendment (this is not required by law, 
but a custom started by Lyndon Johnson). 
There was no deadline mentioned but dur- 
ing the weekend I read in the paper, two 
hours before it was to happen, that the 
ceremony would be held on the Fourth of 
July in the East Room with a young singing 
group participating. That taught me how 
fast things can happen. I filed my outline. 

At around noon I followed up on tele- 
Phone calls and made plans to join several 
interns for lunch in the EOB cafeteria. There 
we usually discussed our jobs or the latest 
events. Politics always on the agenda. 

On various occasions I would walk across 
the driveway between the White House West 
wing offices and the EOB. This was to meet 
with Mr. Finch or his assistant, or to check 
with one of several secretaries on the staff 
over there. A number of times Mr. Finch 
and I would discuss the problems associated 
with youth, the President's thinking on 
them, and possible solutions, new ideas, etc. 
Mr. Finch would describe situations during 
which the President commented on youth, 
people, or other issues—whatever was on his 
mind. This confirmed my feeling that the 
President was well aware of the moods of 
young constituencies, and that he is anxious 
to serve them, Mr. Finch said that he always 
stressed that young people cannot be put 
into one group—“He just doesn’t feel they 
all think the same and want the same 
things.” 

The atmosphere in the West Wing was 
very impressive. The ceilings on the ground 
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floor and the second floor were low, but 
photographs of the President on recent trips, 
Tricia’s wedding, or original paintings to- 
gether with thick carpeting and light gold- 
colored walls made it seem to me just what 
the White House offices should be like. They 
are formal, and yet they are busy and busi- 
ness like. One is likely to run into Mr. Finch, 
Donald Rumsfeld, Henry Kissinger or Robert 
Haldeman while walking through those halis. 
You're also likely to meet a number of Secret 
Servicemen and White House police—espe- 
cially when the President is around. 

One of Mr. Finch’s secretaries was startled 
one day to walk off the elevator with Mr. 
Finch’s lunch tray. The President was com- 
ing down the hall. He said hello to her and 
she was so excited that later she was thank- 
ful she remembered to address him as Mr. 
President—(the proper way.) 

The latter part of many afternoons I often 
spent at seminars with White House execu- 
tives, with other interns working in execu- 
tive departments such at HEW (I set up the 
meetings in order to create a larger base of 
communications), or on Capitol Hill where 
Princeton students met with senators and 
congressmen. I will discuss much of this in 
a following article. 

By about 6 p.m. secretaries began to leave, 
the phones quieted down and I was able to 
turn to letter-writing, memo-writing and 
thinking, I would often watch the activity 
at Blair House as visiting ambassadors left 
for dinner. The entire street was often 
blocked off and a fleet of limousines and 
police cars pulled up to the canopied en- 
trance. This was a period of reflection when 
I wondered if anything I was doing really 
mattered—whether my suggestions were 
even worthy of being passed on to a presi- 
dential adviser. I think this helped to bal- 
ance the thrill and excitement and the in- 
evitable amount of pride which accom- 
panied working at the White House. By 
about 8 p.m. my two roommates usually had 
arrived from Capitol Hill and we walked to- 
gether to the bus stop, sharing experiences 
of the day and comparing comments on the 
latest bills in Congress, current events or 
other political happenings. Almost always, 
as I walked down the steps to the small plaza 
and Pennsylvania Avenue, I glanced over my 
right shoulder to see the White House, its 
front columns brillantly lit by the new out- 
door lighting, often ready for an important 
visitor—even if it was just the President 
coming home from the Executive Office 
Building a few feet away. 


AIDES Make PRESIDENT'S JOB EASIER 
(By Harding Jones) 

Washington, D.C., is an impressive sight 
for the occasional or vacationing visitor. I 
have never failed to take a deep breath upon 
seeing the lighted capitol dome against a 
black sky as I have often arrived from Prince- 
ton on the evening Metroliner. 

It is said that New Yorkers never see the 
Statue of Liberty or the Empire State Build- 
ing; I wondered if I would take the sights 
of Washington for granted after several 
weeks. I never did. 

I found the city itself had an effect on my 
work experience at the White House. For me, 
Washington is a continual inspiration and 
reminds me of our country and its history. 

My own feelings, working at the White 
House were those of a young man who finds 
himself close to the making of history— 
close to the lasting greatness which sur- 
rounds the Presidency. On several occasions, 
I was able to visit the Cabinet Room. Looking 
at the empty room, I wondered the question: 
What would it be like to be President? 

My feeling was that while the power and 
nature of the job makes it a lonely one, and 
the problems with which the man must deal 
are overwhelming, the Washington atmos- 
phere must contribute a great amount of 
inner strength to a President's spirit. 
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Being able to gaze at the Washington 
Monument or the Jefferson Memorial during 
a moment of thought would most certainly 
give one a sense of purpose. 

A President relies tremendously on his 
staff. There was no doubt after meeting 
many of the junior and senior staff mem- 
bers, that they are capable of making the 
President’s work not easy, but at least pos- 
sible. 

Harry Dent, one of the President's polit- 
ical advisers who attempts to gauge the 
reaction of the country to various White 
House initiatives, is from South Carolina. 
He is outgoing and entirely able to grasp 
staffers often speaking for and concerned 
the feelings of the average American. He is 
considered one of the more conservative 
about the individual American who might 
be a member of the silent majority. 

Both privately and speaking to a group 
of young interns, Mr. Dent is able to excite 
his listener, conveying an exuberant confi- 
dence in President Nixon. He often tried 
to explain what it was like for the President 
to make many of the pleasant and unpleas- 
ant decisions, supplying anecdotes from 
Cabinet meetings or personal conversations 
with the President. He was able to provide 
a special insight into the country’s leader. 

Herbert Klein, one of the President's 
closest friends, is the White House Com- 
munications Director. He too is outgoing, 
but in a quiet friendly way which must 
calm an antagonist and make conversation 
easy. On the several occasions that I have 
talked with him or heard him speak, he 
took one very strong position. He did not 
see his role as one which would cover up the 
news of the White House. 

Mr. Klein is a former newspaper man and 
insists on honesty and accuracy. I have re- 
cently written about the bias which I detect 
in the national news media. As I consider 
the circumstances and problems which sur- 
round Mr. Klein’s job, my admiration con- 
tinues to grow for a man who can remain so 
optimistic and good natured. He has indi- 
cated that he is heartened by the response 
of local press to his efforts toward improv- 
ing White House communications. 

Connie Stuart is a vivacious young woman 
who serves as the First Lady’s press secre- 
tary. This involves an incredible amount of 
work as I found after hearing her describe 
an average day of meeting with women re- 
porters, getting out press releases on social 
events and making use of all the diplomatic 
capability she had. 

Connie explained that her job is made 
easier because Mrs. Nixon insists on making 
many of the arrangements herself and is 
willing to work very hard at being the First 
Lady while shunning publicity. For instance, 
Mrs. Nixon has done much more decorating 
of the White House than Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy, and has obtained (through donations) 
many pieces of furniture, paintings, and 
other objects—all without a great deal of 
press coverage. 

Mrs. Stuart was able to convey to us the 
close family relationship in the Nixon 
household. 

Mrs. Stuart told, in a rather charming 
way, the story of Mrs. Nixon's idea of light- 
ing the White House at night. She worked 
for months experimenting with lighting ex- 
perts, looking at the effects of spotlights and 
such and planned it to be completed in time 
for their return from a visit to San Cle- 
mente. 

As the helicopter approached the White 
House, Mrs, Nixon interrupted the President 
in order to get his reaction to the new 
lighting. Mrs. Stuart said that he had the 
pilot circle the White House three times so 
that he could get a good look at the new 
night-time appearance of the mansion, 

One of the last people I had a chance to 
meet at the White House was Vice President 
Agnew. He, of all the officials we met, un- 
doubtedly made the best impression on the 
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White House interns. He was generally firm 
in his beliefs and listened closely to com- 
ments and questions from the young people 
seated at his conference table. 

He did not try to hedge on any of his 
answers and was very direct. Most important, 
he devoted an hour and a half—almost un- 
heard of for any White House executive— 
to taik with us, even though most interns 
expected a short, 20 minute meeting. 

The Vice President covered many topics 
during his discussion. Some of these views 
are important to my reactions to the entire 
summer which I will include in the final 
article describing the role I feel young peo- 
ple must play, and the events we are likely 
to face, 


Insmwe View or Warre House Yours Poricy 
(By Harding Jones) 


In this final article, I hope to speak to 
members of my generation as honestly as 
possible. I will describe the projects on which 
I worked this summer and convey what I see 
as the White House attitude toward young 
people. The last objective is not easy. I have 
chosen to attempt a description of the Presi- 
dent’s attitude (as I saw it), and the feelings 
of the staff. Perhaps collectively, their views 
constitute the White House youth “policy.” 

The initiatives of the present Administra- 
tion include a major policy statement early 
in the President’s term, Operation Dialogue, 
a United Nations Commission, Volunteer 
Service Corps and the National Center for 
Voluntary Action, the expansion of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, White House 
Conference on Children and Youth (the re- 
port is still being given careful consideration 
by the President), a 30% increase in jobs 
available to youths, and the backing of the 
18-year-old voting amendment. 

These might be listed as accomplishments, 
helping to reveal the “attitude” or the staff. 
Critics will argue that this is not enough or 
that it does not show the President’s real 
feelings. Let us begin with the President. 

Most Americans would assert that the Pres- 
ident must be the President of all the people. 
He believes this. Therefore, to demand over- 
whelming attention by the President toward 
youth is to assume first, that “youth” is a 
group of people who desire the same things 
and have the same interests. 

This is simply not the case. The President 
rejects this idea, feeling that young people, 
just as adults, have varied interests and needs 
and thus require diversified, varied attention. 
Second, a great deal of Presidential attention 
to “youth” would simply not be fair just as 
it would be wrong for the President to pay 
attention exclusively to farm workers or re- 
tail store owners. 

Vice President Agnew said that he, and I 
believe he included the President, felt it was 
an insult to lump youth, or disadvantaged, 
or blacks into one political group, design a 
big program for them all, and expect them 
to be happy. I think this impressed a group 
of young people with whom he was speak- 
ing—they didn’t want the same things, or 
think alike and they didn’t want to be 
thought of as “just like everyone else.” 

As for the White House staff, it is my opin- 
ion that at times they may have gone too far 
in trying to appeal to young people. There 
is unquestionably a desire to listen to all 
“outsiders”. I was impressed that Ray Price, 
the President's top speech writer, was willing 
to spend an hour listening to the views of a 
friend of mine, and this was not an isolated 
incident. Many staff members attended seml- 
nar sessions which I helped arrange for de- 
partmental interns from HEW or the Labor 
Department. But I was disturbed and some- 
times embarrassed that the young people— 
usually college undergraduates—were rarely 
willing to go even half way in discussing 
problems and issues. I believe the staff mem- 
bers should be interested and willing to hear 
young people. But they are not obligated to 
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listen only to students nor must they reject 
their beliefs in and support of the President 
in order to begin a conversation. 

Often, today, we hear the motives of peo- 
ple attacked. To question motives, I believe 
is justifiable, but to launch a full scale at- 
tack on a person, supposedly because of his 
motives, is wrong. These attacks have been 
used frequently against many men and this 
fundamental method has been used to un- 
dermine our institutions. President Nixon's 
motive in any initiative toward a group of 
young people is passed off as political. The 
only Mr. Nixon the person and his ability to 
communicate with certain groups, but also 
the Presidency and our entire “system.” 

But a mature viewer would recognize that 
even if Mr. Nixon’s motives were exclusively 
political and selfish, there would be benefits 
for the group he recognized. This is the beau- 
ty of having the right to vote. Whether out 
of the sincere desire or simple political sel- 
fishness, an elected official cannot afford to 
ignore any group of people. 

I believe the President is sincerely inter- 
ested in young people and their future, that 
he thoroughly enjoys talking with them 
(this I have seen), and that as far as the vote 
goes, he has supported lowering the age to 18 
for more than 20 years—and continues to 
even though it is said to be potentially dan- 
gerous for him politically. 

it has been my experience that young peo- 
ple in general are usually not especially well 
informed about current events, and that to 
the extent that they are, their information 
is distorted. Young people are too quick to 
accept information which they are given by 
political candidates to whom they are at- 
tracted. I wonder if the followers of John 
Lindsey, George McGovern, Edmund Muskie, 
or Ted Kennedy have ever checked their can- 
didates' facts, studied their arguments and 
compared them to those of opposing political 
figures? 

Have they ever thought that they are be- 
ing used by these politicians? I would sug- 
gest that young people are frequently used in 
& perheps insidious way, and that it is often 
due to a lack of information, or information 
distorted by the national news monopoly or 
popular youth candidates. Who has more to 
gain? Ted Kennedy—who spoke to Capital 
Hill interns this summer and seemed to say 
that they had been and continued to be right 
about everything—or Richard Nixon—who 
says that he will listen to all young people 
but will not give them special treatment. I 
think young people—especially students— 
are beginning to see subconsciously that they 
need experience in order to make decisions 
for themselves and that at this point in their 
lives, they are not quite ready to make too 
many major decisions ... at least not with- 
out advice... 

I submitted my views on youth registra- 
tion to the White House staff. My feeling was 
that the President should continue to urge 
all young people to register, just as he has 
urged all Americans to do so in the past. At 
the time, I was not aware of some of the 
registration drives going on, or I would have 
sharply criticized them, I consider it an in- 
sult to my intelligence to hear radio stations 
advertising registration parties complete 
with rock bands. This is precisely what ma- 
chines-boss politicians used to do to line up 
their hip-pocket voters. I resent the insult. 

Young people who so often attack the “old 
politicians” should be disgusted by the “rock 
and register” campaigns. Voting is a privilege 
and a serious matter, and young people 
should be willing to demonstrate their ac- 
ceptance of this responsibility with a mature 
attitude. Perhaps, however, young people 
were not registering in very large numbers— 
which is not much of a compliment in itself. 

I respect the President for treating me as 
he would other voters. I suggested that he do 
some things which would appeal to young 
constituencies in order to make it clear he 
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was anxious for young people to exercise the 
privilige they have now been granted. I urged 
that he personally endorse a consideration of 
lowering the age of majority. In other words, 
give the right to sit on a jury, to sign a con- 
tract or deed, to buy on credit, to make a will, 
to youths 18 and older—the same as the vot- 
ing rights. 

These are, of course, local matters and 
must be decided on that level, so the Presi- 
dent himself cannot grant such rights. I 
know, however, that he believes that most, 
if not all of these rights and responsibilities 
should be extended to youths who can vyote. 
State Senator Donald E. (Buzz) Lukens has 
suggested that newly enfranchised voters 
organize to lower the age of majority, thus 
participating in the governmental process 
and learning how it operates. 

During my three years at Princeton, I have 
been aware of an attitude of superiority 
among many students—not just at my own 
college. It is disturbing and I have often 
tried to make fellow students consider other 
young peoples’ points of view. Thus, when, as 
I studied the statistics we had at the White 
House, I found that more than two-thirds 
of young people are not college students, I 
decided to focus some attention on this 
group. At the same time I became aware 
of the many advantages of vocational-techni- 
cal education programs. I feel that an ex- 
pansion of these programs can do more to 
help people and our society than many of 
the solutions now being considered. 

Too many young people who want to im- 
prove themselves are forced either by public 
opinion or the failure of higher education 
authorities to diversify their programs, to go 
to a liberal arts college for instruction. 

‘There must be many more who know they 
do not want to study the humanities—the 
liberal arts—but are not sure where to go. 
Technology will be more and more im- 
portant to our country and an expansion of 
and greater emphasis on vocational-techni- 
cal education is vitally needed. This, I be- 
lieve will be President Nixon’s emphasis in 
the future. 

On Labor Day, he spoke of the dignity of 
work, and the need for more education and 
the development of skills in order to increase 
our productivity—something which has been 
lagging behind other countries. 

Although I did not spend a great deal of 
time studying the prospects of voluntary ac- 
tion among young people, I was very much 
aware of the new National Center for Volun- 
tary Action (NCVA) which is one of Mr. 
Finch’s interests and a special interest of the 
President. This is a recognition by the Presi- 
dent of the tendency for all Americans and 
a growing number of young people, to volun- 
teer their services to help others. 

The NCVA has been formed to co-ordinate 
local groups and help them in their efforts to 
help others. I think the President is greatly 
heartened by what he feels is the desire of 
young people to do something and he has 
been very anxious to see the NCVA grow. 

These are some of the projects with which 
I was involved in one way or another. I have 
tried to convey some of the personal feelings 
I noted while working at the White House. 
There is no question in my mind that the 
President and Vice President and the White 
House staff are willing to listen to and con- 
sider ideas from young people. With that 
knowledge, I would hope that members of 
my generation would attempt to take a so- 
phisticated, mature view of circumstances 
study many sides of a question, and then 
calmly and reasonably voice their opinions. 
Only this way will they gain the respect they 
want and should have. 

Nothing, however, can substitute for ex- 
perience—and this lack of experience should 
always be taken into consideration by those 
of us who do not yet have it. 
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TWO THOUGHTS ON HEALTH 


(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the time has 
arrived for Members of Congress to delve 
into the multitude of proposals that have 
been offered as possible solutions to 
American health needs. 

There will be many good ideas that 
merit thoughtful consideration, and there 
will be many other ideas that should be 
rejected out of hand. 

To that end, I offer two news items. 
They should be read and digested, as 
part of the “homework” necessary to 
keep one’s self informed during the com- 
ing national health care debate. 

The articles follow: 
| From American Medical News, Apr. 12, 1971] 

Hoaxes AND HOAxERS 

Chicago Daily News—Leonard Woodcock, 
head of the United Auto Workers, opposed 
the Nixon plan for expanded federal health 
care when he testified before a Senate sub- 
committee. Because the plan would work 
through private insurance and require a 
patient to pick up part of the tab, he said, 
it would be “a cruel hoax” on the public. 

Like Sen. Edward Kennedy and a number 
of like-minded Congressmen, Woodcock is 
gung ho for socializing the whole medical 
establishment. 

Woodcock comes by his beliefs naturally as 
one of a long line of labor leaders who have 
preached that their constituents can reason- 
ably expect maximum benefits with a mini- 
mum of exertion. The whole ruinous history 
of featherbedding, for example, springs from 
such “reasoning’”—that the needs of labor 
can be met by drawing upon some bottom- 
less well of capital that obviates any need 
for corresponding productivity. This is the 
cruelest hoax in the whole gamut of economic 
theory. 

Woodcock also has his thinking wrong as 
to health programs. It isn't the Nixon plan of 
partnership that would be a cruel hoax, but 
the Kennedy plan. Nothing could be crueler 
than persuading the people that they are 
going to get something for nothing when it 
just ain’t so. Yet this is precisely the line 
peddled by those who want Uncle Sam to be 
doctor, nurse, and orderly. 

Britain found it hard to backtrack con- 
siderably from its original idea of “free” 
medical care for everybody. The experience 
here with Medicare and Medicaid has pro- 
vided a hint as to the costs and problems 
of a government takeover of health care all 
down the line. 

At the very least, the Nixon plan has the 
virtue of telling the people that health care 
can’t be “free,” at the same time it proposes 
sound ways of lessening the personal finan- 
cial burden. This honest approach to a 
serious problem deserves better than to be 
labeled a “hoax” by the master hoaxers 
themselves. 


[From the Kansas City Star, June 1, 1971] 
AD CAMPAIGN FOR A.M.A. 
(By Phillip S. Brimble) 

The American Medical Association is trying 
to change the climate. 

Not the weather but the “receptive” cli- 
mate. That's what a press release issued from 
the A.M.A. says. 

To convince the American public that its 
membership is not full of money-grubbing, 
self-centered quacks, but instead is made up 
of men (and women) of high character and 
personal concern for not just the ill but 
society as a whole, the A.M.A. is launching 
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what might be viewed as an advertising 
campaign. 

This is something of a turnabout. For 
virtually decades physicians from all ranks, 
from small-town doctor to top-of-the-heap 
A.M.A. big wheels, shunned publicity as if 
it were plague. To many of them, talking to 
a reporter about a medical story was tanta- 
mount to advertising for themselves. 

Foolish was the physician who got his 
name in the newspaper. No sooner would the 
paper hit the sidewalk than he would get a 
critical phone call from a fellow doctor. I’m 
not sure how logical the reasons were, but, 
in general, many physicians until recently 
endorsed that closed-mouth attitude. 

The situation has changed. Now, I believe, 
a majority of physicians would be more than 
co-operative if their help was needed on a 
news story. 

Perhaps the grassroots change in attitude 
about press dealings set the stage for the 
A.M.A.'’s new project, a $750,000 campaign 
each year for 1971 and 1972, to place six 
eight full-page inserts in such big-league 
magazines as Life, Reader’s Digest and 
Ebony. 

In addition, there probably will be similar 
inserts in 10 major daily newspapers, and 
some television spots in a few cities. 

The campaign will have two purposes. 
First, it will provide information on improv- 
ing health, such as the release on “How to 
Kill Yourself,” an insert explaining the dan- 
gers of being overweight. Another message 
will be on ecology and the environmental 
factors of disease. 

An A.M.A. news release announcing the 
campaign says: “We hope to make a positive, 
constructive contribution both to people’s 
own personal health and to the growing 
public dialogue on national health care 
problems,” 

The A.M.A.’s motives are not unselfish. The 
organization knows its back is to the wall. 
Everybody is taking potshots at physicians 
and organized medicine. And that nasty topic 
“socialized medicine” in the form of sev- 
eral proposals to Congress for a national 
health insurance plan—essentially a lever 
for changing the way medicine is practiced 
in some proposals—is on the minds of many 
& politician. 

I doubt if those who hold low opinions of 
organized medicine will be swayed much by 
the newspaper inserts and telephone spots. 
But the campaign may help remind the rest 
of society, perhaps the majority, that indi- 
vidual physicians are merely men, and usu- 
ally good men at that. 


DESTROY THE FBI AND WHO WINS? 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, there seems 
to be no limit in the persistence of those 
attempting to discredit the FBI in the 
minds of the American people. Fresh 
signs are in evidence that the FBI may 
do well to gird itself for another well- 
publicized assault on its distinguished 
reputation—this time from critics se- 
questered in the protection of hallowed 
university halls. 

Late in October, the Committee for 
Public Justice has scheduled a confer- 
ence’ at Princeton University “to exam- 
ine’—as the committee’s recent letters 
carefully emphasize—“in a nonpartisan 
and objective way the role, structure, and 
power of the FBI in the American so- 
ciety.” That certainly sounds fair. But 
it is distinctly out of tune with the 
comments made when the formation of 
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the committee was announced last No- 
vember, 

At a press conference held following 
Director Hoover’s characterization of him 
as the worst Attorney General the FBI 
chief had ever worked for, Ramsey Clark 
said: 

The committee was formed because a num- 
ber of prominent private citizens were con- 
cerned that the Nation had entered a "period 
of political repression.” 


He went on to accuse the FBI of 
“ideological” prejudice and intolerance 
of internal criticism. To the astonish- 
ment of many, Clark described the FBI's 
pursuit of the Soviet Union’s puppet 
Communist Party in the United States as 
“wasteful” and its concern over the dan- 
ger of the Black Panther Party, whose 
members have been charged in the past 
few years with the slayings of dozens of 
police officers, as “absurd.” 

The committee’s chairman then fol- 
lowed with a series of punches at the 
administration for creating a “political 
climate” that had prejudiced constitu- 
tional rights. 

Now it certainly is a long time from 
last November to this October, Mr. 
Speaker, and it is wrong to judge anyone 
or anything before it has a chance to 
perform, But the shrill accusations made 
by Clark and the chairman in announc- 
ing the committee’s formation make sus- 
pect the “nonpartisan and objective” 
spirit in which it is supposed to conduct 
its deliberations. This notion gained 


strength when, in late April of this year, 
spokesmen for the committee issued a 
statement claiming that much of the 


“intense and unprecedented criticism” of 
the FBI in “recent months” had come 
from “impeccable quarters.” 

While these spokesmen declined to 
identify the “impeccable” critics, it does 
not take much imagination to associate 
them with a congressional cast of charac- 
ters, starring several presidential as- 
pirants serving as standard bearers, 
which joined anti-FBI forces in public 
pronouncements issued primarily last 
March and April. They launched, with all 
the sounds and fury of deadly combat, 
a seemingly withering attack against the 
Bureau. But when all the noise had sub- 
sided and the smoke had cleared, there 
stood the FBI unsullied and undaunted, 
going about its business with the same 
quiet efficiency which has distinguished 
its performance among Government and 
law enforcement agencies for nearly five 
decades. It will be surprising if some of 
these same “battle veterans” and their 
supporting personnel do not surface at 
the committee's conference at Princeton 
this fall. 

There is no mystery why the protracted 
campaign against the FBI earlier this 
year was unsuccessful. The Bureau’s en- 
emies simply tried to fight a battle with- 
out any real ammunition. Salvo after 
salvo fired at the FBI was blank. They 
made a devastating sound but had no 
substance with which to inflict damage. 

For example, there was the presi- 
dential candidate who urged in March 
that congressional hearings be held to 
evaluate the “administration of the FBI.” 
Among the purported lengthy record of 
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reasons for his request, this critic high- 
lighted his receipt of an anonymous letter 
from 10 FBI agents which complained of 
conditions and practices in the Bureau. 
The letter was found to contain so many 
grossly inaccurate statements about FBI 
procedure as to cast doubt that anyone 
even remotely acquainted with FBI 
operations, much less an employee, pre- 
pared it. 

The plight also is recalled of the Con- 
gressman who rushed headlong into the 
anti-FBI skirmish the next month. Alas, 
2 weeks following his electrifying state- 
ment that he had “proof positive” that 
the FBI had tapped his telephone, the 
Congressman admitted to his colleagues 
among much verbal camouflage that his 
proof consisted of some “interference” 
on his private telephone. A telephone 
company spokesman emphatically stated 
later that the Congressman’s telephone 
was checked by their representatives who 
found no evidence it had been tapped. 

Then came another presidential hope- 
ful, already well into his stump, charging 
that the FBI had under surveillance a 
public gathering at which he spoke under 
legitimate auspices. The fact that a 
militant extremist, one of seven convicted 
for inciting violence at the 1968 Demo- 
cratic Convention, was a speaker at this 
meeting apparently was of little or no 
concern to this Senator, Among the mili- 
tant’s incendiary ramblings was a call 
for his listeners to tear down the capital- 
ist structure and march on New Haven, 
Conn., to stop the trial of a Black 
Panther Party leader charged with com- 
plicity in the murder of a fellow party 
member. Of course, the militant, not the 
Senator, was the object of FBI interest. 
When this fact eventually emerged, even 
some of the Senator’s more dedicated 
supporters were forced to admit that this 
was a proper—if not required—discharge 
of FBI investigative responsibilities. 

In the midst of all the early-spring 
furor over the FBI, one of its remote 
small, branch offices was broken into and 
burglarized. The thieves were after, and 
they found, a very special loot—confi- 
dential FBI communications which could 
seriously impair its performance and en- 
danger the lives of legitimate sources. 
Nonetheless, copies of these confidential 
communications were sent by the thieves, 
in an obvious attempt to commit the 
most harm and create the most embar- 
rassment for the Bureau, to newspapers 
and politicians, among others. 

Not so oddly enough, Mr. Speaker, the 
recipients of copies of stolen FBI docu- 
ments were opponents of the policies of 
the current administration. It should be 
a matter of considerable public con- 
cern—if it is not already—just how much 
the reckless and dangerous actions of 
the extremists who stole the FBI docu- 
ments were encouraged by the anti-FBI 
drama that burst last spring with the 
glare and dazzle of a political bombshell. 

With the committee’s announcement 
that its study would include examina- 
tion of the stolen FBI documents, hopes 
for an objective and scholarly examina- 
tion of the Bureau plummeted. Thoughts 
of “prominent private  citizens’”—of 
which the committee is supposed to be 
comprsed—trafiicking in stolen Govern- 
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ment documents, are not attractive or 
reassuring. This, together with the cir- 
cumstances of the committee’s found- 
ing, the anti-F'BI debacle that followed, 
and the evident political bias of those 
associated with the committee, raises 
grave questions as to its motivation. If 
the committee has political objectives, 
then it has no credentials to examine the 
FBI, much less conduct its study under 
university auspices. 

Politics is a necessary but sometimes 
bizarre endeavor, Mr. Speaker. Those 
who practice this irresistible but treach- 
erous art would do well to leave the FBI 
where it belongs—out of it. 


UNCOMMON CONTRIBUTORS 


(Mr. BLACKBURN asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to an editorial in the State, 
a South Carolina newspaper, which dis- 
cusses the “uncommon contributors” to 
John W. Gardner’s “people's lobby.” The 
editorial makes the point that the sit- 
uation is enough to shake one’s faith in 
Mr. Gardner’s operation. 

The full text follows: 
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It was a year ago, if memory serves, that 
John W. Gardner launched Common Cause, 
the so-called “people's lobby” that was going 
to save America from the “special interests” 
by galvanizing the common man, “There is 
so much that needs to be done,” pined Mr. 
Gardner to an accompanying gush of pub- 
licity, and he promised to do it. 

A year has passed, and Common Cause has 
just filed a report on itself with the clerk of 
the U.S. House of Representatives, as re- 
quired by the 1946 Regulation of Lobbying 
Act. Surprise, surprise. Mr. Gardner's crowd 
may be saving us from those hated “special 
interests,” but if so it is doing it with money 
from Rockefellers and Fords, among others. 

“Common Cause, the national lobby at- 
tempting to change political structures and 
priorities, has a list of major contributors 
that reads like a Who's Who in the Estab- 
lishment,” reports Congressional Quarterly. 
Donors, it continues, include fat cats rang- 
ing from Time Inc. to Arlen Properties, com- 
mercial developers and partners with Greek 
wheeler-dealer Aristotle Onassis. 

Now, there is nothing illegal about it. If 
John D. Rockefeller II wants to plunk down 
$25,000 to join Common Cause (and Ford 
Motor Co, $10,000), that’s his (its) business. 
All the same, a lot of little Joes and Janes 
have plunked down $15 in dues on the assur- 
ance from Mr. Gardner that “we cannot and 
should not depend on big contributors.” 

It's enough to shake one’s faith in Mr. 
Gardner's operation and all those engines of 
publicity that gave it such a send-off. If the 
Common Cause is so pure, how come it was 
necessary to gull the members with all that 
“special interest” cant? 


MANSFIELD AMENDMENT TO MILI- 
TARY PROCUREMENT BILL 


(Mr. WHALEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished news commentator, Joe Mc- 
Caffrey, addressed himself last evening 
to the possible vote in the House this 
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afternoon on accepting the Mansfield 
amendment to the Military Procure- 
ment bill. I take this opportunity to 
bring his thoughtful assessment of the 
importance of this vote to my colleagues’ 
attention. 

ASSESSMENT BY JOE McCCAFFREY 


Tomorrow the House of Representatives 
can decide if it wants to stand up and be 
counted on the Mansfield amendment. If it 
does, then it can decide if it wants to con- 
tinue to endorse the war in Viet Nam. All 
over the fifty states more and more Amer- 
icans have turned their back on the war, 
but not the House, The House hangs in 
there. 

The amendment by Senator Mike Mans- 
field, the Democratic leader of the Senate, 
calls for withdrawal of all American mili- 
tary forces from Indo China within six 
months, contingent on the release of Amer- 
ican prisoners of war. It was tacked to the 
military procurement bill in the Senate. 

The House of Representatives has never 
rejected the folly of the Viet Nam war. It 
has stayed with it through the deaths of 
more than 55,000 young Americans. Even 
now as the war tails off the House con- 
tinues to be mesmerized by the greatest 
tragedy ever to befall America. 

One reason given for opposition to the 
Mansfield amendment is that President 
Nixon is ending the war so there is no need 
for Congressional action. For the past week 
I’ve been told by at least six different Re- 
publican House and Senate members that 
the President's big surprise will be getting 
all combat troops out of Viet Nam before 
New Year's. 

Well, if this is true, why block the Mans- 
field amendment? If this is true, the Pres- 
ident would actually be topping the Mans- 
field amendment. 

If the President is about to get out of 
Viet Nam, as Republicans keep whispering 
to me, then there is no reason why the 
House should not overcome its timidity and 
vote at long last for an end to the war. If 
the whispers are true, that the war is wind- 
ing down completely, then this might be the 
last chance the House will ever have to 
absolve itself, in a very small—very small— 
way from America’s greatest, and saddest, 
folly. 

Otherwise the House may continue fight- 
ing it even after the President has brought 
all our troops back home. 


COLUMBUS DAY 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago, in Syracuse, N.Y., I was priv- 
ileged to participate in the ceremonies 
marking the first official Federal celebra- 
tion of Columbus Day in the United 
States. 

By honoring the memory of Christo- 
pher Columbus, Mr. Speaker, we also paid 
tribute to the dedication, the contribu- 
tions, and the sacrifices which millions of 
Americans of Italian descent have made 
to transform this Nation of ours into 
the land of promise. 

As one of the cosponsors of the legisla- 
tion establishing the holiday, the day had 
a personal significance for me. This was 
compounded by the fact that I was able 
to join in paying special tribute to an old 
and dear friend, Mr. Anthony Visciglio, 
who was honored on the occasion with 
the Order Sons of Italy Humanitarianism 
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Award for 1971. No one is more deserving 
of this accolade. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
at this point the remarks of Mr. John 
Nave, former grand and supreme dele- 
gate, Order Sons of Italy in America, 
Grand Lodge of the State of New York, 
who served as toastmaster for the eve- 
ning and who presented the award to 
Tony Visciglio: 

ORDER Sons or ITALY IN AMERICA 


Remarks by Toastmaster John F. Nave, 
former Grand and Supreme Delegate, Order 
Sons of Italy in America, Grand Lodge of the 
State of New York, on the occasion of cele- 
brating Columbus Day at Three Rivers Inn, 
Syracuse, New York, by the combined three 
Syracuse Lodges of the Order Sons of Italy 
in America on Sunday, 10 October 1971. 

Reverend Father, distinguished guests at 
the head table, friends and members of the 
Organization, ladies and gentlemen: It is 
with great reverence and deep appreciation 
that I address you this evening. The year 
1971 has deep significance for those who 
have struggled down through the years to 
make Columbus Day a Legal Federal Holiday. 

This month, for the first time in American 
History, Columbus Day is being observed as 
a national holiday. It has taken years to 
bring this about. The Order Sons of Italy in 
America played a prominent role in making 
this a reality. 

On 28 June 1968 President Lyndon B. John- 
son signed into law a bill designating Colum- 
bus Day a Legal Federal Holiday on each 
and every 2nd Monday of October starting 
in this year of 1971. 

I was privileged in 1964 to appear before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, and again 
in 1967 before the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee in Washington, D.C. in behalf of mak- 
ing Columbus Day a legal federal holiday. 
In so doing I learned one interesting fact: it 


was mainly the Americans of Italian Origin 
who helped bring this thing about. 
However, one factor becomes noticeable. 
Columbus discovered America in 1492. Yet, 
it took 476 years after that discovery for the 
Congress of the United States to take affirm- 


ative action, Stated differently, 192 yedrs 
after the USA became an independent nation, 
that nation saw fit to honor Columbus with 
a legal federal holiday dedicated to him. And 
by so doing joined practically all of the other 
nations in Central and South America to 
make Columbus Day the most celebrated 
holiday in the Western Hemisphere, next to 
Christmas. 

In addition, there appears to be a new ren- 
aissance in America regarding the proper 
celebration of Columbus Day. Such organiza- 
tions as the Order Sons of Italy in America, 
Italian American War Veterans of the United 
States, Sons and Daughters of Columbus, 
Knights of Columbus, and a host of many 
other organizations—to many to list in such 
a few moments of time—have by their or- 
ganizational by-laws or practice made Co- 
lumbus Day the official holiday of their re- 
spective organizations. 

In the State of New York in 1965 the 
Order Sons of Italy in America, Grand Lodge 
of the State of New York, had a law passed 
to place a bust of Columbus in the lobby of 
the State Capitol in Albany. I was privileged 
to play a major role in this. 

In conclusion, I'd like to remind you all 
that our greatest hour in reference to hon- 
oring Columbus has finally come this even- 
ing, as we at last sit down to celebrate this 
day for the first time in American history as 
a national federal holiday. The ultimate 
triumph is ours and for all of America to 
share in. 

And so we have scheduled one of the finest 
speaking arrangements with the Honorable 
Edward Re, Judge of the United States Cus- 
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toms Court, as Principal Guest Speaker. Also, 
a humanitarium award program to the well 
known and beloved Syracuse restaurateur 
Anthony Visciglio for his unfailing devotion 
to service for the care of homeless and under- 
privileged children by the Order Sons of Italy 
in America, Syracuse Lodges, and Congress- 
man James Hanley (NY). This to be followed 
by a tremendous Hollywood celebrity show in 
celebration of this wonderful occasion—Co- 
lumbus Day 1971—the beginning of a great 
new era in American History, Thank you. 


ANTHONY VISCIGLIO—1971 HUMANITARIUM 
AWARD RECIPIENT 


Humanitarium Award by Order Sons of 
Italy in America, combined Syracuse, New 
York Lodges to*Anthony Visciglio well known 
Syracuse restaurateur for his great work 
in the care of homeless and underprivileged 
children, and other charities on Columbus 
Day celebration occasion, Three Rivers Inn, 
Syracuse, New York on Sunday 10 October 
1971, Biography and citation award made by 
Toastmaster John F. Nave on behalf of the 
Order Sons of Italy in America, combined 
Syracuse Lodges. 

Born 1911, Italy. Entered United States 
1920. Son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank (Carmella) 
Visciglio. Resident of Syracuse, New York 
since that time. After an early career in hotel 
Service as a bus boy, room service waiter, cap- 
tain of waiters and chain hotel service trou- 
ble shooter, he entered into the restaurant 
field as an independent operator. 

Since 1937 he has become one of upstate 
New York's best known restaurateurs op- 
erating originally a neighborhood family 
restaurant, which has since become a popu- 
lar Central New York eating establishment, 
drawing from the entire metropolitan area. 

In addition to operating a successful res- 
taurant, Visciglio has been a constant and 
devoted leader in trade association activi- 
ties on the local, state and national levels for 
nearly two decades. 

He is prominent in Syracuse area affairs, 
both professional and civic. He has been a 
key leader in charitable efforts and for 12 
years let the Central New York Tavernkeep- 
er's Association, of which he was president, 
into community recognition through par- 
ticipation in many worthy civic and charita- 
ble enterprises. In Syracuse and Onondaga 
County, Visciglio has been a leader in Com- 
munity Chest, Red Cross, March of Dimes, 
and aid to Retarded Children’s Association 
programs. Also, vice chairman of 1967 Flor- 
ence, Italy flood relief drive and Chairman 
of 1965 and Honorary Chairman of 1966- 
1970 drive for funds for homeless and under- 
privileged children of Boys Town of Italy. 
In addition, advisor and vice chairman of 
Sicilian Earthquake Drive for 1968. 

He is a member of the local Army-Navy 
Disciplinary Board, Onondaga County Social 
Hygiene Committee, Syracuse Chamber of 
Commerce, and his local South Side Busi- 
nessman's Club. For over 20 years he has been 
active in his own trade association field, such 
as being Chairman of the Board of the Cen- 
tral New York Tavern Keepers Association, 
Director of the National Licensed Beverage 
Association, State Restaurant Liquor Deal- 
ers Association of New York, and an officer 
in various trade associations. 

He served honorably in the United States 
Army in World War II and a member of the 
American Legion and Italian American War 
Veterans of the United States. Is currently 
active in church affairs and is a member also 
of following organizations: Order Sons of 
Italy in America, Knights of Columbus, Or- 
der of Alhambra, Columbus Foundation (Sy- 
racuse, N.Y. of which also a director), and 
Benevolent Fraternal Order of Elks. 

He is married (former Bess Ventre 1934) 
and has two children, Linda and Anthony, 
Jr. Three sisters—Jennie Samora, Fannie 
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Nave, and Mary Albanese, all of Syracuse, 
New York. 

In 1970 this well known Syracuse restaur- 
ant operator and civic leader was honored 
personally by the Reverend Monsignor J. 
Patrick Carroll-Abbing—founder and direc- 
tor of Boys’ Town of Italy—with decoration 
“Gold Cross of Merit”. 

By his actions he has demonstrated amply 
that people in business who value their time 
greatly can utilize some of that time for 
the good of all people in a community, in- 
cluding the International Community. 

The Sons of Italy in America has been 
in existence in the Syracuse area for the past 
55 years—since 1916. In all that time pre- 
vious to tonight the humanitarian award has 
been given three times. Tonight it does so 
for the fourth time—to Anthony Visciglio. 

I can best describe it by asking Anthony 
to step forward and receive his citation 
award. 

As he did so, Toastmaster John F. Nave on 
behalf of the Order Sons of Italy in America, 
Syracuse Lodges, concluded with these re- 
marks: 


Congratulations Anthony Visciglio. You 
are worthy of this great humanitarian award. 


DISCUSSION ON GREECE 


(Mr. HANNA asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
makes no claim to expertise in foreign af- 
fairs in general, and certainly none in the 
Greek affair in particular, I feel a free- 
dom that comes from objectivity to dis- 
cuss the situation in Greece. Sometimes a 
fresh point of view makes obvious what 
experts overlook. In terms of my own ex- 
perience, I have been more closely ac- 
quainted with the Korean picture in the 
Pacific than with Greek affairs in the 
Mediterrenean. However, having visited 
Greece recently and having become much 
more interested in Greek affairs, I have 
followed some of the events which have 
lately occurred, and I would like to make 
some observations on what I believe are 
obvious parallels between Korea and 
Greece. 

Both Greece and Korea are peninsula 
nation states, with rugged terrains and a 
very limited amount of land which lends 
itself to productive use. Both peoples 
have a strong cultural heritage. In the 
past, both countries have been very in- 
fluential in the development ^f cultures, 
languages, and philosophies in neigh- 
bors now much stronger than they. Both 
have had periods of great importance in 
their areas of the world and, following 
that, long histories of suppression. In ad- 
dition, each country has on its border 
enemies of long standing and each has 
been subjected to invasion and foreign 
domination over long periods of time. 

After World War II, both countries 
found themselves in a situation of pe- 
culiar importance to the balance of 
power between the free world and the 
Communist world. President Truman 
chose the Korean peninsula in which to 
have the showdown with communism in 
Asia and the Greek peninsula for the 
showdown with communism in Europe. 
Following his decision, both countries de- 
veloped a strong reliance on the United 
States, and, within each country, a high 
profile of American influence and pres- 
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ence exists. Both Korea and Greece 
struggle to re-establish something of an 
effective nationalism with governments 
strongly influenced by the military. Long 
periods of suppression had not allowed an 
indigenous political leadership to de- 
velop, accounting for a reliance on ad- 
ministrations made up almost solely by 
military men. These men had the ad- 
vantage of American direction and edu- 
cation and, in carrying out the joint re- 
sponsibilities of logistics, planning, per- 
sonnel, and so on, developed the very 
skills that are essential to bringing to- 
gether and making effective administra- 
tive and executive leadership in a mod- 
ern state. 

Greece and Korea had a fierce dedica- 
tion to their own integrity as a people 
with a proud heritage, but each suffered 
the blights of foreign domination over a 
long number of years. To understand the 
Greek situation today, we must under- 
stand what is wrought by this kind of 
history. 

I think that anyone who studies the 
history of a dominated people will find 
some common and almost inevitable re- 
actions to such blights. Let us take as 
examples the Philippines or those South 
American countries where the Spanish 
domination occurred over a period of 
some 300 years. When this domination is 
by a country which is very strong and 
even cruel in its oppression and where 
that dominant country is solely interested 
in extraction and exploitation, then you 
can be sure that certain events will fol- 
low. First, the oppressor will either elimi- 
nate or strongly discourage a leadership 
capability within the country. The extent 
of this suppression is evidenced in a full 
spectrum of domination, from that of the 
Portuguese and Dutch, who discouraged 
the development of local leadership, to 
that of the English and Americans, who 
encouraged political development, even 
in its colonials, in the old sense of the 
word. When there is a lack of leadership 
training, the country which eventually 
comes into its own lacks a leadership 
capability. We find dedicated persons, but 
to find dedicated persons who are also 
capable is a challenge, particularly now 
when every country, whether it be devel- 
oped or underdeveloped, requires broad 
administrative skills. 

A second consequence of oppression 
are the attitudes born from a history 
of domination, attitudes of defensive- 
ness and antagonism toward government 
per se. These attitudes emerge over long 
periods of time in which governments do 
nothing constructive for their people. 
Contacts with governmental authorities 
are generally bad. This causes a condi- 
tioned withdrawal to the rural areas of 
people trying to minimize the possibili- 
ties of contact with outside authority. 

This withdrawal is still evident in 
Greece, where, during the Turkish occu- 
pation, many persons in the rural com- 
munities took to the hills and were will- 
ing to accept a very minimum existence 
in the rocky upper soils, where grapes 
and goats predominate, in return for a 
hiding place. The central government 
found it difficult to extract taxes, com- 
mandeer work forces, and conscript in- 
voluntary military personnel. One finds 
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about one-third of the Greek population 
still in these high rocky villages, with a 
fierce independence and a strong feel- 
ing of their own heritage. 

I emphasize this section of the Greek 
population to point out what I feel is 
often overlooked, that a country is far 
more than its capital. The news media 
tend to concentrate on what emanates 
from the capital simply because it is far 
easier to assign and house correspondents 
there, in reach of the amenities of mod- 
ern life and its best communications sys- 
tems. With the media concentrated in a 
capital, we on the outside read capital 
news. We must guard against assuming 
that this news is an accurate reflection of 
what goes on in any sizable country. In 
Greece, for instance, little less than a 
third of the population is in Athens; a 
little more than a third is in all of the 
other cities of any more than, say, ten 
thousand persons on up. And another 
third would be in the small villages of 
the islands and hills. In order to know 
Greece, one would have to know with 
some accuracy the reactions, opinions, 
and attitudes of the people in places 
other than Athens. 

However clear this understanding 
would be of the Greek population, it does 
not negate the fact that, as a result of 
foreign oppression, Greece is a divided 
people. The inhabitants of the highlands, 
for example, do not equate being Greek 
with being loyal supporters, necessarily, 
of any particular regime. And the in- 
habitants of Athens have a historical 
life different from those of both the 
smaller cities and the hill dwellers. 

This factionalism was accentuated 
when Greece, after attaining its inde- 
pendence at the end of World War II, un- 
fortunately, but predictably, came into 
being as a democracy with splintered 
parties, none of which have enough 
combined loyalty to really run the coun- 
try. We had a period of coalition gov- 
ernments, made up of splinter party 
alinements, all of which were very vul- 
nerable and none of which lasted a very 
long time. This splintering encouraged 
a kind of barter system in which elected 
representatives changed parties with 
shifts of alinements and made them- 
selves available to the highest bidder for 
personal advantage. One can imagine the 
reaction in the home constituency, which 
elected a man in one party and saw him, 
during his term, join three or four others 
in order to get himself a cozier situation 
in Athens, often at the expense of his 
supporters. 

A multiplicity of parties is not, of 
course, singular to Greece. One could 
point out that even an old and stable— 
supposedly stable—democracy such as 
France has a multiplicity of parties. Of 
course, one can also see in its history a 
revolving door of dominance and change 
of leadership until De Gaulle. I think that 
one has to recognize here that there can 
be a superimposition of a person who 
has the backing of the people and to 
whom all parties, splintered though they 
be, must be responsive in order to 
retain their own power base. That was 
the situation in France with De Gaulle. 
Where this does not happen, the ten- 
dency is to have splinter parties cause a 
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continual instability and absence of real 
leadership. 2 

In the absence of a personality like 
De Gaulle or a strong party tradition, 
there may be the intrusion of another 
kind of stability brought in by the mili- 
tary. We have seen this time and time 
again, especially in underdeveloped 
countries. We see situations in which a 
military personality generates a move- 
ment leading to his singular power, or 
situations in which a movement is begun 
by a group, but whose leader, having 
started the movement, then decides to 
take it over for his own purposes. This is 
the classic dictatorship with military 
support. 

We also have those situations in which 
there is a movement guided by certain 
power groups, in which the military is 
represented. This is what has occurred in 
Korea. I think we have a situation in 
Korea similar to the one in Greece. A 
tremendous factionalism existed in 
Korea which was in itself a splintering 
of power, and its vestiges still remain. 
The importance and changing operative 
stance of this factionalism or splinter- 
ing has to be very carefully studied and 
understood in order to know what is hap- 
pening in Korea and, of course, Greece. 
When one looks back at the overthrow of 
the Syngman Rhee government in Korea 
one sees some similarity to the Papan- 
dreou situation, in which there was a 
softening of the leadership and such a 
questionable handling of authority that, 
at any given time, certain persons near 
the seat of power could swing the policy 
one way or the other. When the central 
core loses its solidity, a country like Ko- 
rea or Greece has the potential to explode 
into a sort of sub-chief fighting. 

In Korea, as I pointed out, neither ex- 
plosion nor military dictatorship hap- 
pened. Instead, there was a semblance of 
a movement to a democratic position, 
even though many of the movement's 
personalities were of the earlier military 
stamp, Their presence is, as I noted pre- 
viously, predictable, since the kinds of 
skills and capabilities that were required 
in the country were precisely what these 
military men had learned as part of the 
training they received from the United 
States. 

The political situation in Korea paral- 
lels the situation in Greece. However, 
there still remains to be seen in Greece 
a willingness on the part of the military 
to move into a posture of political 
chance-taking by testing their perform- 
ance before the people in an election. I 
would suggest that, unless there is evi- 
dence of a true movement toward demo- 
cratization, stabilization, and unity in 
Greece, opposition will build up against 
the present Greek leadership as a result 
of the frustration of and disappoint- 
ment in the original movement. When 
a movement is thwarted and when the 
development into a more stable and re- 
sponsive democracy is not visible, the 
people’s reaction is likely to be the same 
as that to the presence of repressive 
domination by a foreign power. A psy- 
chological effect can be observed in such 
situations, wherein the individual’s in- 
stinct for survival takes precedence over 
any commitment to a broad political phi- 
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losophy. There is a reluctance to put 
one’s position at stake unless there is a 
broad sense of group solidarity. If, in 
such situations, one hasn’t the safety- 
valve effect of small crises which blow 
off steam, there is an accumulation of the 
kind of dynamite which, when it does go 
off, goes off in a rather startling and 
awesome way. I think you can predict 
that this introversion develops when 
people have been subjected to extreme 
repression. They will react in the same 
way, whether the source of that repres- 
sion is their own government or that of a 
foreign government. This is something 
that must be understood and watched in 
Greece, 

Having approached the Greek ques- 
tion generally and historically, I will now 
turn my attention to the hearings be- 
fore our own committees interested in 
the problems of Greece, in particular, 
those before the House Foreign Affairs 
Subcommittee. I have been struck by the 
fact that most of the witnesses are per- 
sons with lengthy service in the on-going 
interest groups which contribute to this 
factionalized Greece that I talk about. 
The central issue in Greece, at the time 
of the Papandreou upset, was, in my 
view, a choice between a soft government, 
which was gradually eroding the stabil- 
ity of the country and diminishing its 
economic potentials, and a strong gov- 
ernment which would recapture a sense 
of direction, control, and economic drive. 
As I say, this choice was not between lib- 
eral and conservative, but rather between 
soft and strong. If one misses this point, 
one misses the whole portent of the story. 

Greece must foster a movement which 
will retain some of the strength and yet, 
at the same time, build a broader base of 
popular support, respond to the people 
through the electoral process, and shift 
the power from the military to an elected 
group. The question that should be 
asked by those outside of Greece is, “Is 
there any evidence of this movement?” 
“Can we predict that the developments 
we hope for from this movement will be 
achieved or is this one of those problem 
situations in which personalities will dic- 
tate the movement’s direction?” 

I hesitate over the value of testimony 
from persons like Mrs. Helen Vlahos, a 
strong conservative, who opposed Papan- 
dreou during his time and who now op- 
poses the present leadership. Apparently, 
neither of these administrations reflects 
her own viewpoints. I think it is under- 
standable that she would be in opposi- 
tion, as long as she does not get her way. 
We should understand this, and we 
should realize that the testimony of such 
people, who operate from a narrow base 
of opinion, cannot give us insights and 
suggestions as to how we might interpret 
what is happening in Greece or what 
is likely to happen to America’s goals 
or philosophical commitments there. 

The final point I wish to make is that 
we need to take a stance that does not 
intrude the United States too heavily in 
whatever processes are evolving in 
Greece. Rather, we must study that evo- 
lution and see how it affects our goals. 
I think we should be honest and com- 
municate to Greece, as well as to the 
rest of the world, that we understand 
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realistically what our goals are and that 
we are trying to intelligently serve those 
goals, acknowledging, at the same time, 
that every country has a right to work 
out its own political future. 

Our objectives in Greece are compa- 
rable to our objectives in Korea. Both of 
these peninsula countries are peculiarly 
situated to create a posture of balance 
in the area of the world in which they 
are positioned. In order to be an effective 
power in a piece of the globe that is far 
removed from our land, we have to have 
the leverage of geographical position 
such as is offered in Greece or Korea. We 
can use our presence, such as it is, and 
our influence, such as it may effectively 
be, to maintain a condition of power 
balance that is in the best interest of 
the fulcrum country. And that is my view 
of the U.S. involvement in both Korea 
and Greece. 

Finally, it would seem to me that what 
is really required of the committee, in 
terms of the pressures to which it is sub- 
jected, is that it involve itself in a study 
in depth of the Greek situation. Without 
this understanding, the committee is 
simply prey to the push and pulls from 
diverse groups in support of or in oppo- 
sition to what is now the Government of 
Greece. When the central question is un- 
clear, then debate on the subject is hard- 
Iy informative. The central question is: 
Where is Greece going and how does 
this direction affect legitimate U.S. in- 
terests? The extent of our involvement 
in its future depends upon the answers 
we find in our study of the question. The 
committee, up to this point, has more 
or less overlooked this approach to the 
Greek situation, involving itself, instead, 
in either punishing or rewarding, de- 
pending on whether they approve or dis- 
approve of who is in charge. This is not 
the best kind of position for our Gov- 
ernment to be in, either from the legis- 
lative or the executive standpoint. 

The intelligent believable policy is to 
accept great power responsibility for 
world peace, a policy which assumes 
some concern for regional order and bal- 
ance and the promotion of general prog- 
ress for economic betterment and po- 
litical stability. This can be an interna- 
tional policy not a Greek policy. As such 
it is defensible without explaining un- 
necessary involvement in local affairs. 


CIVIL DEFENSE TAKES INITIATIVE 
IN EMERGENCY PLANNING 


(Mr. PRICE of Illinois asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recor and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PRICE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I would like to recognize the efforts 
of Mr. Laurence E. Miller, Director of 
Civil Defense for St. Clair County, Il. 
For many years, Larry Miller has con- 
tributed his hard work and expertise to 
solving the problems of emergency plan- 
ning in my Congressional District. There- 
fore, I would like to insert the follow- 
ing article from the Defense Department 
magazine Response into the RECORD so 
that my colleagues may appreciate Mr. 
Miller’s humanitarian contributions to 
public safety in St. Clair County. 
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RAPID RURAL ROUTERS 


Sr. Cram County, ILL—In this county 
of nearly 690 square miles, just east of St. 
Louis, the problem of how to locate and get 
to a particular home rapidly in an emergency 
has plagued public safety personnel for years. 
Now, through the initiative of St. Clair 
County Civil Defense, the problem has been 
solved. 

Prompt response to rural fires was a major 
part of the problem, according to Laurence 
E. Miller, Director of St. Clair County Civil 
Defense. Not only was a threatened home 
sometimes difficult to locate, but at times 
there were also problems among two or more 
of the 48 fire districts in the county as to 
which department should respond to the 
call. Mr. Miller said the problem became evi- 
dent to his office because it maintains 24- 
hour dispatch coverage of all fire and police 
frequencies in the county at its Emergency 
Operating Center. 


NEEDED; A BETTER MAP 


Poor county mapping—at least for fire dis- 
patching purposes—was found to be the crux 
of the problem. In fact the first major chore 
was delineating the actual boundaries of all 
the fire districts in the county. “We found 
that some of the fire departments had been 
organized for a great many years and the 
present personnel were not really familiar 
with some of the boundary locations,” Mr. 
Miller said, “so we had to go back into the 
records and determine this, a time-consum- 
ing operation.” By digging through tax dis- 
trict records and other sources of informa- 
tion, Mr. Miller, with major assistance from 
Ed Matysik, Belleville, Illinois, Civil Defense 
Director as well as Communications Officer 
for St. Clair County Civil Defense, determined 
and mapped the actual boundaries of all 48 
fire districts in the county. 

Then they developed a more precise “emer- 
gency address” system by mapping a type of 
grid system made possible by the fact that all 
of the townships in the county are divided 
into mile-square areas, usually 36 square 
miles to each township. 

Mr. Miller said that, using the new color- 
coded base map, his EOC was frequently in a 
position to redirect the proper fire or police 
units to the scene of an emergency. 


THE PROJECT EXPANDS 


But the project didn’t stop there. The local 
District 8 office of the Illinois Highway De- 
partment printed more than 200 copies of the 
map for use by all fire, police, ambulance, and 
rescue units in the county. 

And then St. Clair County Civil Defense, 
assisted by the various fire departments, con- 
ducted an educational program throughout 
the county so that each rural resident would 
know and report his new “emergency address” 
in an emergency. For example, rather than 
reporting it as “Jim Jones on Yeager Road” 
(wherever that might be), the address is re- 
ported as “Jim Jones, Prairie du Long Town- 
ship, Section 2, Yeager Road, second house on 
the left.” Individual fire departments have 
refined the system even more by assigning a 
specific “emergency address” number to each 
farm in the fire district. 

The result is a big help to public safety 
personnel in the county and to the people 
they serve. 


THE PROPOSED ADMINISTRATION 
AMENDMENTS TO THE ECONOMIC 
STABILIZATION ACT OF 1970 


(Mr. WIDNALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, today 
Congressman Parman and I have in- 
troduced the administration's legislative 
proposal (H.R. 11309) to implement 
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phase II of “PEP”—the President's eco- 
nomic program. 

Phase I, the temporary 90-day freeze 
of prices and wages expiring November 
13, has received overwhelming support 
from the public despite the numerous in- 
equities that are inevitable under any 
across-the-board freeze program. Phase 
I was imposed under authority of the 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970 which 
expires April 30, 1972. 

Phase II likewise will rely on the au- 
thority contained in the Stabilization 
Act. For that reason the administration 
is asking for a l-year extension of the 
act to April 30, 1973, addition of a dec- 
laration of findings, and a broadening of 
authority to include control of interest 
and dividends consonant with economic 
growth. As an ongoing stabilization pro- 
gram the administration is also asking 
for subpena powers, reestablishment of 
an Emergency Court of Appeals to ex- 
pedite review of the legal problems, clari- 
fication of the authority to act on a selec- 
tive basis in individual industries, pro- 
vide exemption from conflict-of-interest 
provisions for members of the price com- 
mission and the pay board, authorize ad- 
ditional sanctions, provide pay provisions 
for top personnel, and authorize the nec- 
essary funding. 

Last Thursday the President an- 
nounced the broad outlines of the phase 
II program. The interim goal is to re- 
duce the inflation rate to 2 to 3 percent 
by the end of 1972, about half the pre- 
freeze rate, which would be a great step 
toward price stability but not so rigid 
as to preclude adjustments needed for 
equity and efficiency. The new program 
will place heavy reliance upon voluntary 
compliance but will also involve report- 
ing requirements, selective compliance 
reviews, and the use of sanctions where 
necessary. 

The House Banking and Currency 
Committee probably will begin hearings 
on this legislative proposal early next 
week. The desirability of the additions to 
the act are so self-evident that they 
should be noncontroversial. The commit- 
tee in my opinion will report the bill 
promptly. 

There is no reason at all why the legis- 
lative process cannot be completed and 
the bill signed into law before the start 
of the phase II program on November 14. 
Those administering the program should 
have all the legislative authority needed 
to correct the inequities of the freeze 
period and make the phase II program 
an equitable one that will merit the con- 
tinued widespread support of the pub- 
lic. 

Attached to my remarks is a section- 
by-section analysis of the bill. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 

Set forth below is a section-by-section 
analysis of the proposed amendments to the 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970, as 
amended. 

Sec. 1. Findings of Congress. The present 
Act (hereafter, “title’') contains no state- 
ment of findings and has been under court 
attack on the ground that it is an uncon- 
stitutional delegation of legislative authority 
to the Executive branch. The first two sen- 
tences set forth congressional findings as 
bases for the legislation. The last sentence is 
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intended to state why discretion to act is 
given to the President. 

Sec, 2. Presidential Authority. The amend- 
ment to section 202 adds authority to sta- 
bilize interest and dividends. A new provi- 
sion would require the President to set forth 
a statement of reasons to accompany stabi- 
lization orders and regulations. The Presi- 
dent is authorized to stabilize prices, rents, 
wages, and salaries at levels not less than 
those prevailing on May 25, 1970, as in the 
present legislation. With respect to interest 
rates and corporate dividends and similar 
transfers, the President is given authority 
to stabilize at levels consonant with orderly 
economic growth. 

An existing law for controlling interest, 
the Credit Control Act, is not satisfactory 
as a statutory basis for regulating interest 
rates. The Act (Public Law 91-151; 12 U.S.C. 
1901 et seq.) provides that interest rates may 
be regulated by the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System as part of a 
credit control program which may be insti- 
tuted only under certain circumstances. 
These circumstances require a Presidential 
determination that credit controls are neces- 
sary to prevent inflation generated by the 
extension of credit in an excessive volume. 
Such a determination would not appear justi- 
fied under present conditions. Therefore, new 
authority to regulate interest rates is neces- 
sary to give the President a more flexible tool 
than the Credit Control Act. 

Section 202(b) would be deleted from the 
statute. This subsection requires the Presi- 
dent to make a determination before he may 
exercise wage-price stabilization authority 
with respect to a particular industry or seg- 
ment of the economy. That determination 
must be that prices or wages in a particular 
industry or segment of the economy have 
increased at a rate grossly disproportionate 
to the rate at which prices or wages have in- 
creased in the economy generally. With the 
deletion of this provision, section 202 would 
contain clear authority in the President to 
make reasonable classifications and differ- 
entiations and to provide for such adjust- 
ments and reasonable exceptions as in the 
judgment of the President are necessary or 
proper in order to carry out the purposes of 
the title. Further, as under existing law, the 
President would have the power both to order 
rollbacks within the limits fixed by the stat- 
ute and to allow increases in the ceilings 
which are fixed pursuant to this title. 

Sec. 3. Delegation. The proposed language 
would give the President clear authority to 
delegate functions to boards and commis- 
sions. Where part time members serve on 
such boards and commissions, legal powers 
must be placed in the chairmen, Part time 
members will be expressly exempted from 
the provisions of 18 U.S.C. 203, 205, 207, 208, 
and 209 with respect to their membership on 
such boards or commissions to avoid mis- 
understanding about their status. The pro- 
posed language also would give the President 
clear authority to order the use of available 
agency funds to carry out the functions of 
this title. 

Sec. 4. Sanctions—Criminal Fine and Civil 
Penalty. Subsection (a) provides for a crim- 
inal fine of $5,000 for each violation of an 
order or regulation. Subsection (b) provides 
for a civil penalty of $2,500 for each violation 
of an order or regulation. Both of these sanc- 
tions would be enforced by the Attorney 
General through court action, 

Sec. 5. Injunctions and other relief. The 
present language of the statute is open to the 
interpretation that an agency exercising au- 
thority under this title can bring an injunc- 
tion action in its own behalf. The proposed 
language states explicitly that it is the At- 
torney General who is empowered to bring 
the action. 

The present statute contains no explicit 
authority for the restitution of money re- 
ceived in violation of its provisions. While it 
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is probable that the courts have inherent 
equitable power to order restitution of 
money so received, such authority is made 
clear in this section by an explicit grant of 
power to order such restitution as part of 
injunctive relief. 

Sec. 6. Confidentiality of information; sub- 
poena power. 

(a) This subsection provides that trade 
secrets and other confidential information 
which is reported to or otherwise obtained 
by an agency exercising authority under this 
title are entitled to the protection afforded 
by 18 U.S.C. 1905. 

(b) The present statute gives the agency 
no subpoena powers. The proposed language 
is very broad and would give subpoena power 
to the heaa of the agency “for any purposes 
related to this title.” Further, the Attorney 
Genera. could enforce such a subpoena in 
any district court of the United States, thus 
making the reach of the subpoena nation- 
wide. 

Sec. 7. Administrative Review. This sec- 
tion provides that the agencies exercising 
authority under this title will be exempt 
from the Administrative Procedure Act, ex- 
cept for the public information section, 

Sec. 8. Judicial Review. This section pro- 
vides that exclusive original jurisdiction over 
wage-price cases shall be in federal district 
courts (a). Persons are entitled to bring 
declaratory judgment actions regardless of 
the amount in controversy (b). A Temporary 
Emergency Court of Appeals is created to 
consist of three or more federal district court 
or circuit court judges designated by the 
Chief Justice. The Emergency Court may sit 
in panels of three and may travel through- 
out the United States as necessary (c). The 
Emergency Court shall have the normal ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of a U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals over wage-price cases (d). Substantial 
constitutional issues must be certified to 
the Emergency Court (e). Agency regula- 
tions may not be overturned unless they are 
in excess of authority or are arbitrary and 
capricious, and agency orders may not be 
overturned unless based on facts not sup- 
ported by substantial evidence on the rec- 
ord (f). Injunctions any provision 
of the Economic Stabilization Act or regu- 
lation or order thereunder may be granted 
only by the Emergency Court or the Supreme 
Court (g). The effectiveness of judgments 
of the Emergency Court is to be delayed by 
30 days (h) to allow for review in the Su- 
preme Court by petition for writ of certiorari 
(1). The provisions of this judicial review 
section apply to actions pending on the date 
of enactment (j). 

Sec. 9. Personnel. This section authorizes 
new hires for the President to carry out the 
purposes of this title including Executive 
Level positions and supergrade positions. Ad- 
ditionally, the President is given authority 
to detail personnel from any executive agen- 
cy to carry out the purposes of this title and 
to appoint advisory committees. Provision is 
made for reinstatement of employees of the 
United States to the position occupied at 
the time of appointment or a comparable 
position when such employees are appointed 
to positions for carrying out the functions 
of this title and are subsequently removed 
from those positions. 

Sec. 10, Experts and consultants. This sec- 
tion authorizes the employment of experts 
and consultants without regard to certain 
laws concerning the reemployment of retired 
employees. 

Sec. 11. Funding. 

(a) This subsection adds language author- 
izing the appropriation of moneys to the 
President for the purpose of carrying out 
this title. 

(b) This subsection authorizes the Presi- 
dent to accept contributions for purposes of 
this title. 

Sec. 12. Expiration. This section extends 
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by one year the expiration date of the cur- 
rent statute. 

Sec. 13. Ratification. This section con- 
tains approval of all action taken under the 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970, as 
amended. 

Sec. 14, Severability. This section provides 
that if a part of this title is held imvalid, 
other portions shall remain valid. 


CONGRESSIONAL SUPPORT FOR 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mrs, MINK. Mr. Speaker, unfortunate 
efforts have been made by some Mem- 
bers of Congress to threaten the with- 
drawai of U.S. financial support from 
the United Nations should the admin- 
istration position of a “two-China” pol- 
icy be rejected in that international body. 

Today, to counter this illogical and 
destructive attack on the United Na- 
tions, 125 Representatives advised our 
Ambassador to the U.N., the Honorable 
George Bush, that they would not sup- 
port or condone such retaliation. 

As one who initiated this letter, I 
would like to make it clear that it is not 
our intention to defend or attack a “two- 
China” policy but to continue congres- 
siona_ support of the U.N. despite defeats 
which the administration might suffer on 
specific issues. 

Those who signed the letter include 
the Speaker of the House, the majority 
leader, and the majority whip, as well 
as others from both parties. A similar let- 
ter is underway in the Senate. 

The letter follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE Unrrep STATES, House 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 19, 1971. 
Hon. GEORGE BUSH, 
Ambassador, U.S. Mission to the U.N. 
New York, N.Y. 

Drar Mr. AmsBassapor: We believe that a 
strong United Nations is an essential element 
in the creation of a just and peaceful world. 
We believe that you share our views. 

We were deeply distressed to read state- 
ments ascribed to other Members of Con- 
gress threatening a dramatic reduction in 
U.S. financial support for the U.N. if the Re- 
public of China were to be expelled from 
that body. 

However we as individuals may feel on the 
particular issue, nothing could be more dam- 
aging to our genuine national interest than 
for us so to undermine the foundations of 
the United Nations. For years the United 
States has fought the efforts of other U.N. 
members to exercise a financial veto over its 
activities by withholding funds. It takes lit- 
tle foresight to perceive that should this 
practice become widespread, the U.N. will 
cease to function at all in any meaningful 
way. The recent criticism by Narcotics Bu- 
reau Director Ingersoll of countries which 
are refusing to contribute to a U.N. anti- 
drug program poses an ironic counterpoint 
to the suggestion of withholding funds, and 
serves to underline the danger to our in- 
terests of such a course. 

We firmly believe that our efforts, like 
yours, must be dedicated to strengthening 
the U.N., not simply for its own sake, but also 
because the attainment of a world in which 
international cooperation prevails ought to 
be at the heart of our foreign policy. We urge 
you to make clear that our government re- 
mains committed to that goal. 

Brad Morse (Mass.), William F. Ryan 
(N-Y.), Ogden Reid (N-Y.), Benjamin Ro- 
senthal (N.Y.), Herman Badillo (N.Y.), Lio- 
nel Van Deerlin (Calif.), Don Edwards 
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(Calif), Sidney Yates (Ill.), John Seiberling 
(Ohio), Nick Begich (Alaska). 

Farren Mitchell (Md.), Ronald Dellums 
(Calif.), James Corman (Calif.), Glenn An- 
derson (Calif.), Bob Eckhardt (Tex.), Robert 
Drincn (Mass.), Don Fraser (Minn.), Wil- 
liam Ford (Mich.), Ella Grasso (Conn.), 
James Scheuer (N.Y.), 

dohn Dent (Pa.), James O'Hara (Mich.), 
Bob Leggett (Calif.), Lee Hamilton (Ind.), 
Edward Roush (Ind.), Charles Vanik (Ohio), 
William Hungate (Mo.), John Conyers 
(Mich.), Emanuel Celler (N.Y.}, Abner Mikva 
(mL). 

Lucien Nedz} (Mich.), Robert Nix (Pa.), 
Joseph Karth (Minn.), Ken Hechler (W. Va.), 
Paul Sarbanes (Md.), William Green (Pa.), 
Louis Stokes (Ohio), Harold Johnson (Calif.), 
PERS Chisholm (N.Y.), Henry Helstoski 
(N.J.). 

Robert Roe (N.J.), Mike Harrington 
(Mass.), John Dellenbach (Oreg.), Patsy T. 
Mink (Hawaii}, Bob Kastenmeier (Wis.), 
Spark Matsunaga (Hawaii), Bella Abzug 
(N.Y.), Frank Evans (Colo.), Brock Adams 
(Wash.), Claude Pepper (Fla.). 

James Howard (N.J.), Edward Roybal 
(Calif.), James Abourezk (S. Dak.), Teno 
Ronealio (Wyo.)}, John Culver (Iowa), Ber- 
tram Podel (N.Y.), Dante Fascell (Fia.), 
Thomas Rees (Calif.), Av Hawkins 
(Calif.), Henry Reuss (Wis.), Phillip Burton 
(Calif.). 

John Brademas (Ind.), Dominick Danieis 
(N.J.), Frank Thompson, Jr. (N.J.), William 
D. Hathaway (Maine), Johm Moss (Calif.), 
Charles Rangel (N.Y.), Morris Udall (Ariz.), 
Lloyd Meeds (Wash.), Hugh Carey (N.Y.), 
John Dingell (Mich.). 

Joshua Eilberg (Pa.), Fernand St Germain 
(RI.), Andrew Jacobs (Ind.), Robert Tiernan 
(R.I.), William Moorhead (Pa.), Cornelius 
Gallagher (N.J.), Peter Kyros (Maine), Jon- 
athan Bingham (N.Y.), Sam Gibbons (Fia.), 
Bob Bergland (Minn.). 

Thomas O'Neill (Mass.), Clarence Long 
(Md.), Arthur Link (N. Dak.), John McFall 
(Calif.), Bill Frenzel (Minn.), Peter Preling- 
huysen (N.J.), Frank Horton (N.Y.), Paul Mc- 
Closkey, Jr. (Calif.). Wm. S. Broomfield 
(Mich.), Paul Findley (Tj. 

Gilbert Gude (Md.), Howard W. Robison 
(N.Y.), Charles Whalen, Jr. (Ohio), Silvio O. 
Conte (Mass.), Donald W. Riegle, Jr. (Mich.), 
Margaret M. Heckler (Mass.), Charles A. 
Mosher (Ohio), Richard Bolling (Mo.), Carl 
Albert (Okla.), Floyd V. Hicks (Wash.). 

Henry B. Gonzalez (Tex.), Edward Garmatz 
(Md.), Chet Holifield (Calif.), Hale Boggs 
(La.), Ken Gray (N1.), William R. Anderson 
(Tenn.), Mike McCormack (Wash.), Thomas 
E. Morgan (Pa.), Julia B. Hansen (Wash.), 
Edward Boland (Mass.). 

Joesph M. McDade (Pa.), Ray Madden 
(Ind.), Edward Patten (N.J.), Joseph Minish 
(N.J.), John Blatnik (Minn.), Thomas Foley 
(Wash.), William Clay (Mo.), Jim Symington 
(Mo.), John Dow (N.Y.), Jerome Waldie 
(Calif.), Peter W. Rodino, Jr. (N.J.), Fred 
Schwengel (Iowa), George Miller (Calif.), Ed- 
ward Koch (N.Y.). 


(Mrs. MINK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Record and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 

Though the United States constitutes 
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less than 7 percent of the earth’s land 
mass and our population comprises less 
than 7 percent of the world’s total, the 
industrial output of this country is as 
much as the remainder of the world’s 
nations combined. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hocan) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. FINDLEY, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Bray, for 15 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DENHOLM), to revise and 
extend their remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter to:) 

Mr. GONZALEZ, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DANIELSON, today, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Corman, today, for 15 minutes. 

Mr. Matsunaga, on October 20, for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Carey of New York, on Octo- 
ber 20, for 60 minutes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hocan) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Peyser in three instances. 

Mr. GUDE. 

Mr. GUBSER. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 

Mr. Terry in two instances. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. PELLY in two instances. 

Mr. McCtory in two instances, 

Mr. Martuias of California. 

Mr, Duncan in two instances, 

Mr, Don H. CLAUSEN, 

Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

Mr. MICHEL. 

Mr. Ruts in five instances. 

Mr. VEYSEY. 

Mr. WINN. 

Mr. Quite in two instances. 

Mr. KEMP. 

Mr. PETTIS. 

Mr, HOSMER. 

Mr, FINDLEY. 

Mr. Morse. 

Mr. SCHMITZ. 

Mr. Rosinson of Virginia. 

Mr. Price of Texas in four instances. 

Mr. RIEGLE. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD in two instances. 

Mr. SPENCE. 

Mr. AsHBROOK in two instances. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DENHOLM), and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Burton in two instances. 

Mr. Becicu in five instances. 

Mr. FisHeEr in six instances. 

Mr. BOLLING. 

Mr. Carney in two instances. 

Mr. Roy in two instances. 
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Mr. Gonzatez in three instances. 

Mr, Raricx in six instances. 

Mr. Hacan in three instances. 

Mr. COLMER. 

Mr. ADDABBO. 

Mr, ANDREWS of Alabama in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. BADILLO. 

Mr. BOLAND. 

Mr. Ryan in two instances. 

Mrs. Grasso in five instances. 

Mr. Obey in six instances. 

Mr. Roprno in three instances. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI in three instances, 

Mr. FOUNTAIN in two instances. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. 

Mr. Jacoss in two instances. 

Mrs. Hicks of Masachusetts in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. MAZZOLI. 

Mr. BINGHAM in three instances. 

Mr. RANGEL. 

Mr. Hunearte in two instances. 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey in two in- 
stances, 

Mrs. SULLIVAN in three instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Rocers in five instances. 

Mr. Monacan in two instances. 

Mr. BLATNIK. 

Mr. Hicks of Washington in two in- 
stances. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 24. An act to provide that the cost of 
certain Investigations by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation shall be nonreimbursable; 

5,123. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to modify the operation of the 
Kortes unit, Missouri River Basin project, 
Wyoming, for fishery conservation; 

S. 1151. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to revise a repayment con- 
tract with the San Angelo Water Supply 
Corp., San Angelo project, Texas, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 1939. An act for the relief of the South- 
west Metropolitan Water and Sanitation Dis- 
trict, Colorado. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 14 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


1219. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Comptroller), transmitting a re- 
port of receipts and disbursements pertaining 
to the disposal of surplus military supplies, 
equipment and materiel, and for expenses 
involving the producing of lumber and tim- 
ber products, covering fiscal year 1971, pur- 
suant to 10 U.S.C. 2665; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

1220. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting the semiannual report 
of the Department of the Army on contracts 
for military construction awarded without 
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formal advertisement, covering the period 
ended June 30, 1971, pursuant to section 604 
of Public Law 91-511; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

1221. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend section 5504 of title 10, 
United States Code, relating to assignment 
of lineal position to certain officers of the 
Navy and Marine Corps; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

1222. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to extend and amend the Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Act of 1970, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

1223. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a re- 
port for fiscal year 1970 on Federal financial 
assistance for maintenance and operation of 
schools and for construction of school facili- 
ties in federally affected areas, and for disas- 
ter relief to schools in major disaster areas, 
pursuant to section 301(c) of Public Law 
81-874 and section 12(c) of Public Law 
81-815; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

1224. A letter from the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Rail Passenger Serv- 
ice Act of 1970 in order to provide financial 
assistance to the National Railroad Passen- 
ger Corp. for the purpose of purchasing rall- 
road equipment, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1225. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend title 18 of the United States Code 
to authorize the Attorney General to provide 
care for narcotic addicts who are placed on 
probation, released on parole, or mandatorily 
released; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 2266. A bill to assist school 
districts to meet special problems incident 
to desegregation, and to the elimination, re- 
duction, or prevention of racial isolation, in 
elementary and secondary schools, and for 
other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 92-576). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee of Conference. 
Conference report on H R. 8630. (Rept. No. 92- 
577). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee of Conference, 
Conference report on H.R. 8629. (Rept. No. 
92-578). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee of Conference. 
Conference report on Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 6. (Rept. No. 92-579). Ordered to 
be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PATMAN (for himself and Mr. 
WIDNALL): 

H.R. 11309. A bill to extend and amend 
the Economic Stabilization Act of 1970, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ADAMS (for himself, Mr. Sat- 
TERFIELD, and Mr. VAN DEERLIN): 

H.R. 11310. A bill to restore and maintain 
a healthy transportation system, to provide 
financial assistance, to improve competitive 
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equity among surface transportation modes, 
to improve the process of Government regu- 
lation, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. ADAMS (for himself and Mr. 
MYERS): 

H.R. 11311. A bill to amend the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965, as amended, to establish an emergency 
Federal economic assistance program, to au- 
thorize the President to declare areas of the 
Nation which meet certain economic and 
employment criteria to be economic disaster 
areas, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD (for himself, 
Mr. Wrt1am D. Forp, Mr. O'HARA, 
Mr. Nepzt, Mr. McDonatp of Michi- 
gan, Mr. DINGELL, and Mrs. GRIF- 
PITHS): 

H.R. 11312. A bill to postpone the effec- 
tiveness of any U.S. district court order re- 
quiring the busing of school children for 
the purpose of achieving racial balance until 
such time as all appeals in connection with 
such order have been exhausted, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CABELL (for himself, Mr. GUDE, 
Mr. HARSHA, Mr. MCKINNEY, Mr. 
O'KONSKI, Mr. NELSEN, Mr, SPRINGER, 
Mr. Smrra of New York, and Mr. 
BROYHILL of Virginia): 

H.R. 11313. A bill to establish a District of 
Columbia Development Bank to mobilize the 
capital and the expertise of the private com- 
munity to provide for an organized approach 
to the problems of economic development in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 11314. A bill to amend the Uniform 
Relocation Assistance and Real Property Ac- 
quisition Policies Act of 1970; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


By Mr. COTTER: 

H.R. 11315. A bill to amend the tariff and 
trade laws of the United States to promote 
full employment and restore a diversified pro- 
duction base; to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to stem the outflow of U.S. 
capital, jobs, technology, and production, and 


for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
By Mr. FLOOD: 

H.R. 11316. A bill to provide a program to 
improve the opportunity of students in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to study cul- 
tural heritages of the various ethnic groups 
in the Nation; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. GUDE: 

H.R, 11317. A bill to authorize the National 
Science Foundation to conduct research, edu- 
cational, and assistance programs to prepare 
the country for conversion from defense to 
civilian, socially oriented research and devel- 
opment activities, ana for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Science and Astronautics, 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 11318. A bill to amend section 8 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 11319. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 11320. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 11321, A bill to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 to authorize the Presi- 
dent to expend certain foreign currencies 
for the purposes of providing U.S. financial 
assistance in the reopening of the Suez 
Canal, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

H.R, 11322, A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 and the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide a comprehensive pro- 
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gram of health care for the 1970’s by 
strengthening the organization and delivery 
of health care nationwide and by making 
comprehensive health care insurance avail- 
able to all Americans, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 11323. A bill to amend the Postal 
Revenue and Federal Salary Act of 1967 and 
certain provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to retirement of Members of 
Congress, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 11324. A bill to amend the Rail Pas-—® 
senger Service Act of 1970 to provide that 
all passenger train discontinuances must be 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
13a of the Interstate Commerce Act; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

H.R. 11325. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to reduce from 20 to 10 
years the length of time a divorced wom- 
an’s marriage to an insured individual must 
have lasted in order for her to qualify for 
wife's or widow’s benefits on his wage record; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 11326. A bill to establish an Environ- 
mental Financing Authority to assist in the 
financing of waste treatment facilities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

H.R. 11327. A bill to limit and control ex- 
penditures made by or on behalf of can- 
didates for election to Congress, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

H.R. 11328. A bill to provide that State 
laws or regulations with respect to certain 
environmental matters shall not be pre- 
empted or nullified by Federal law until such 
time as regulations in lieu of such State 
laws or regulations are put into effect by 
or pursuant to Federal law; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEMP: 

H.R. 11329. A bill to amend the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1970 to permit the main- 
tenance of prices, rents, wages, and salaries 
at levels contracted for prior to August 15, 
1971; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. LLOYD (for himself and Mr. 
McKay): 

H.R. 11330. A bill authorizing the convey- 
ance of certain lands to the University of 
Utah, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MIKVA: 

H.R. 11331. A bill to compensate victims of 
crimes of violence in the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. MONAGAN (for himself and 
Mr. Gramo) : 

H.R. 11332. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development to 
make grants to certain local public bodies 
or agencies to finance the development costs 
of certain connecting sewer facilities; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 11333. A bill to require the Corps of 
Engineers to replace or repair sewage systems 
or facilities damaged in the course of the 
work of the Corps of Engineers; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY (for himself, 
Mrs. Hicks, of Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Grasso, Mr. ZwacH, and Mr. SAY- 
LOR) : 

H.R. 11334. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that dividends 
may be used to purchase additional paid-up 
national service life insurance; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 11335. A bill to amend section 704 of 
title 38, United States Code, to permit the 
conversion or exchange of national service life 
insurance policies to insurance on a modified 
life pian with reduction to age 70; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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By Mr. OBEY (for himself and Mr. 
BRINKLEY) : 

H.R. 11336. A bill to amend titles II and 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to include 
qualified drugs requiring a physician’s pre- 
scription or certification and approved by 
& formulary committee, among the items and 
services covered under the hospital insurance 
program; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. STEIGER of Arizona: 

H.R. 11337. A bill to amend the Federal 
Metal and Nonmetallic Mine Safety Act of 
1966 (80 Stat. 772); to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia: 

H.R. 11338. A bill to amend the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 to provide college 
scholarships to students selected on the basis 
of their scholarship; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ASPINALL (for himself and 
Mr. Mitts of Maryland) : 

H.R. 11339. A bill to amend the act of 
September 21, 1965 (79 Stat. 824) which 
provided for the authorization of Assateague 
Island National Seashore; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BIESTER: 

H.R. 11340. A bill to protect collectors of 
antique glassware against the manufacture 
in the United States or the importation of 
imitations of such glassware; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. CABELL (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
MILLAN, and Mr. NELSEN): 

H.R. 11341. A bill to provide additional rev- 
enue for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H.R. 11342. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 to authorize insured emergency loans; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 

H.R. 11343. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to provide that employ- 
ers shall not be required to bargain with 
labor organizations whose representative 
status has not been established by a secret- 
ballot election; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

H.R. 11344. A bill to limit U.S. contributions 
to the United Nations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RAILSBACK: 

H.R. 11345. A bill to amend the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1970 to permit the main- 
tenance of prices, rents, wages, and salaries 
at levels contracted for prior to August 15, 
1971; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BRAY: 

H.J. Res. 927. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to neighborhood 
schools; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRON: 

H.J. Res. 928. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the last Friday of 
April of each year as “National Arbor Day”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CABELL: 

H.J. Res. 929. Joint resolution asking the 
President of the United States to declare the 
fourth Saturday of each September “National 
Hunting and Fishing Day”; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.J. Res. 930. Joint resolution asking the 
President of the United States to declare the 
fourth Saturday of each September “National 
Hunting and Fishing Day”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ARENDS: 

H. Res. 648. Resolution authorizing the 
printing as a House document the dedication 
ceremony of the portrait of Hon. F., Edward 
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Hébert, chairman, Committee on Armed 
Services; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H. Res. 649. Resolution to authorize addi- 
tional investigative authority to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works; to the Committee on 
Rules, 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H. Res. 650. Resolution creating a select 

committee to conduct an investigation and 
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study of all aspects of crime affecting the 
United States; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 651. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the care of the aged in the United 
States and the effects of Federal laws and 
programs on the availability and quality of 
care; to the Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 652. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House with respect to disclosure 
of the results of the national nutrition 
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survey; to the Committe on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause of rule XXTI, 


Mr. ABOUREZK introduced a bill (H.R. 
11346) for the relief of Ernesto Espino, which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ENERGY AND ECONOMY PROBLEMS 
ARE COMPLICATED BY COAL 
STRIKE CRISIS, SENATOR RAN- 
DOLPH ASSERTS IN URGENT MES- 
SAGE TO PRESIDENT NIXON 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
my observation that the September 30, 
1971, end of the prior-negotiated con- 
tract between the Bituminous Coal Op- 
erators Association and the United Mine 
Workers of America came at a most un- 
fortunate time. In view of the fact that 
management and labor had not negoti- 
ated and signed a new contract, either 
prior to the wage-price freeze imposed 
by order of the President of the United 
States at mid-August or prior to the Sep- 
tember 30 contract termination, it meant 
that the UMWA went out on strike Octo- 
ber 1 under its traditional no contract- 
no work policy. Negotiations thereafter 
under strike conditions were also under 
the unusual circumstances of being con- 
ducted during a time of Government ex- 
ercise of controls over the Nation's econ- 
omy. Even worse, the negotiating parties 
know little, if anything, concerning the 
terms the Government will set for the 
so-called phase II of the controlled econ- 
omy following the end of the wage-price 
freeze in mid-November. 

The economy is being damaged severe- 
ly—especially the economy of the princi- 
pal coal-producing States. Unemploy- 
ment goes up—reaching far beyond the 
UMWA striking miners and appearing 
in the form of furloughs for railroad 
workers and layoffs or absolute loss of 
jobs for many other persons employed in 
other industries or commercial ventures 
in the coal producing areas. 

And the Nation cannot really afford 
the almost total shutoff of coal produc- 
tion and the impact of this condition on 
both domestic and export markets. If it 
goes on much longer the cost in winter- 
time power failures and other results will 
be catastrophic. 

For the reasons I have cited, I sent to 
the President of the United States on 
Thursday, October 14, 1971, a telegraphic 
message in which I urged special atten- 
tion to the problems of the coal strike 
and the difficulties of negotiating a new 
contract under existing economic 
“freeze” conditions and an upcoming 
phase II of the controlled economy which 
continues to be quite nebulous. 

I emphasize, Mr. President, the last 
paragraph of my message to the White 


House in which I declared that contract 
negotiations under existing controlled 
economy conditions seem to me to re- 
quire more than mere liaison between 
the Government managing the controlled 
economy and the negotiating parties so 
that their negotiations can be meaning- 
ful and within guidelines. 

Frankly, I believe it is time for the 
executive branch to move into action to 
help enc the coal stalemate. The negoti- 
ating parties—under the extremely un- 
usual conditions which prevail—need 
guidance and guidelines. More—much 
more—will be needed subsequently in the 
way of Government actions if guidance 
and guidelines are not forthcoming from 
the executive branch at once. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
text of my message to the President and 
the acknowledgment received from the 
White House in a letter from an assistant 
to the President, William E. Timmons. 
Also, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “The Crisis With 
Coal,” published in the Friday, Octo- 
ber 15, 1971, Wheeling (W. Va.) News- 
Register. The editorial discusses a state- 
ment made by Herbert F. Richey of 
Cleveland, Ohio, president of the Valley 
Camp Coal Co. and chairman of the Na- 
tional Coal Association—a statement 
made prior to the coal strike concerning 
certain basic conditions which have been 
prevailing in the coal industry. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TELEGRAM 
OCTOBER 14, 1971. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: The continuing work 
and production stoppages which plague the 
country’s coal industry accentuate the na- 
tion's fuel shortages and threaten to deepen 
the energy crisis in an acute degree. 

In the states and areas of states where 
coal mining dominates the economy—espe- 
cially in West Virginia and neighboring Ap- 
palachian states—the economic and unem- 
ployment situation grows ever more severe, 

The over-all effect of the still prevailing 
no-contract-no-work situation is growing 
more devastating daily as men and women 
in other industrial and commercial enter- 


prises besides coal are being furloughed from 
their jobs. And our country’s balance of pay- 
ments status is being further damaged by 
the interruption of coal exports. 

In light of these conditions and with the 
difficulty of keeping collective bargaining ef- 
fective in the case of the Bituminous Coal 
Operators and the United Mine Workers of 
America, in this time of controlled national 
economy, I urge special attention to these 
problems by you and the appropriate execu- 
tive branch officials of the Administration 
which you head. 


Contract negotiations under existing con- 
trolled economy conditions seem to me to re- 
quire more than mere liaison between the 
Government managing the controlled econ- 
omy and the negotiating parties so that their 
negotiations can be meaningful and with- 
in guidelines. 

JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senator. 


THe WHITE House, 
Washington, D.C., October 15, 1971. 
DEAR SENATOR RANDOLPH: I would like to 
acknowledge receipt of your October 14 tele- 
gram to the President regarding the impact 
of the current work and production stop- 
page in the coal industry and its threat to 
the nation’s fuel and energy supplies. You 
may be assured your views regarding this sit- 
uation will be brought to the President’s 
attention at the earliest opportunity and 
also shared with those who are keeping the 
situation under close observation. 
With cordial regards, 
Sincerely, 
WILLIAM E. TIMMONS, 
Assistant to the President. 


[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Register, 
Oct. 15, 1971] 


THE Crisis WITH CoaL 


“Safety, labor, financial and production 
problems beset the coal energy industry at 
its moment of greatest opportunity,” Mr. 
Herb Richey, president of the Valley Camp 
Coal Company told the National Energy 
Forum in Washington, D.C. last month. 

Both labor and management seem to agree 
on the industry problems, but are miles apart 
on the solutions, Mr. Richey's views express- 
ing the concern of coal owners and manage- 
ment are timely and interesting especially 
when viewed in the light of what promises 
to be a lengthy strike called since his ap- 
pearance in Washington. 

Mr. Richey’s remarks were amplified by a 
local spokesman for Valley Camp who said 
that the company employs over 1,200 people 
with an annual payroll in excess of $10 mil- 
lion and “unless the many problems facing 
the industry are solved and unless certain 
factors change, the Wheeling area could suf- 
fer a loss of this economic asset.” 

In his address, Mr. Richey welcomed the 
recognition by the group of coal’s leading 
role in the national energy picture, as it 
represents 88 per cent of the bulk of the 
national energy reserves, and said, “Too often 
the need for coal is stressed, rather than in- 
centive and capability to produce it.” 

Using statistics of a West Virginia mine 
owned by Valley Camp, Mr. Richey told the 
forum that during the first half of this year 
productivity fell 23 per cent and the mine 
lost money. “Production has been in a steady 
slide from 1.5 million tons in 1967 to 1.1 


million tons in 1970, to less than a projected 
million tons this year. Operating costs, mean- 
while, have gone the other way—from about 
$4.20 a ton in 1967 to $6.61 in 1970, and to 
$8.71 in the first six months of this year. No 
company can absorb such operating cost in- 
creases and resulting financial losses, and 
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closing the operation is under serious con- 
sideration,” Mr. Richey explained. 

The mine cited is not an isolated case as he 
pointed out that productivity which rose 
steadily in the coal industry for twenty years, 
during the last three has recorded an alarm- 
ing turnaround. Man-day production figures 
compiled by the Ohio Coal Association for 
Eastern Ohio and the Northern Panhandle of 
West Virginia report an average drop from 
20.5 tons in 1967 to 16.2 tons in 1970, a de- 
crease of 21 per cent. The picture was even 
worse this year since by the second quarter, 
average production per man-day fell to 13.9 
tons, compounding the productivity loss in 
1967 to an alarming 32 per cent. Reports from 
West Virginia quoted by Mr. Richey show 
that underground productivity decreased 
15.6 per cent and surface productivity 13.8 
per cent. 

Mr. Richey charged that dissension in the 
union has hit the coal industry with work 
stoppages that cripple production. “Existing 
labor contracts seem to stalemate orderly 
operation, resulting in wild cat strikes. Cou- 
pled with Union encouraged absenteeism, 
normal labor turnover, and the regulations 
of the new Mine, Health and Safety Law, 
both State and Federal, have put the deep 
mine segment of the coal industry through 
the wringer,” he stated. 

Safe production, at a high level of effi- 
ciency, must be considered in the new con- 
tract negotiations, Mr. Richey added, “If the 
coal industry doesn’t get a sharp sustained 
increase in safety and production efficiency, 
we are not just in trouble—we are out of 
business, but fast.” 

The National Energy forum was convened 
to discuss methods for alleviating the na- 
tion’s already critical shortage of energy, rec- 
Ognizable to the average citizen only when 
power shortages cause blackouts. The forum 
admitted the importance of coal in the na- 
tional energy picture by making it the lead- 
off energy source discussed. 

Mr. Richey told the group he anticipates 
deep trouble when the time comes that coal 
must be mined in increasing quantities to 
meet future energy demands of the nation 
unless we can cope with the problems now 
facing the industry. “We badly need a na- 
tional energy policy to make sure we use all 
of our fuels in the public interest, not only 
for our own time, but generations to come,” 
he averred. 

Speaking of critics of “energy concentra- 
tion” with the special target being oil com- 
pany acquisitions of coal, Mr. Richey noted 
the most important thing about these unions 
is that the offspring has been more energy. 
The philosophy of avoiding over concentra- 
tion of energy sources among a few big com- 
panies sounds good and noble but he added 
antitrust laws must be reappraised and 
brought up to date. 

In concluding his statement in Washing- 
ton, Mr. Richey asserted, “No energy policy 
is viable unless the UMWA solve its internal 
dissensions at the mines in fact, and not 
just in the minds of the occupants of its 
Washington office. A steady work force, sup- 
ported and guided by a sincere Union man- 
agement, will not only benefit the men at 
the mines, but wil! contribute materially to 
increased safety and reverse the decline in 
productivity.” 


OAKLAND TECH HIGH SCHOOL 
NURSE CHOSEN FOR NATIONAL 
AWARD 


HON. RONALD V. DELLUMS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to note that Mrs. Bel Guber, R.N., 
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who has served as school nurse at my 
alma mater, Oakland Tech High School, 
since 1965, has been named winner of 
the 1971 Schering-AAHPER School 
Nurse Award in the staff category. 

The award is given annually by Scher- 
ing Corp. and the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Re- 
creation, 

The item follows: 


OAKLAND, CALIF., SCHOOL NURSE 
The award is given for a three-fold pur- 


To recognize outstanding contributions by 
nurses in the school nursing profession. 

To encourage young women to take up 
careers in nursing schools and inspire those 
in the profession to enrich their careers. 

To make the public aware of the high cali- 
ber of the country’s school nurses and the 
role they play in maintaining the nation’s 
health. 

Mrs, Guber, a Berkeley resident, received 
her R.N, degree from the Mt. Sinai School 
of Nursing in Chicago in 1938. She received 
her Bachelor of Science degree from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado and did postgraduate 
work at Syracuse University, the University 
of Chicago, and the University of California 
School of Public Health. 

Her nursing career, before going to Oak- 
land, included service with the U.S. Army, 
the Public Health Service in Denver and 
Chicago, in Industrial Nursing, with Planned 
Parenthood and with the Red Cross. 

Mrs. Guber is married and has a 21-year- 
old son, Guy, a student at the University of 
California at Santa Cruz. He is a second- 
year student and is planning a career in 
vocational counseling or teaching blind 
students. 

Mrs. Guber, who also serves on the Board 
of Directors of the Children's Vision Center 
in Oakland, is well known for her dedica- 
tion in working with students to make their 
family lives more meaningful, 

“Like inner-city high schools in other 
parts of the country,” she has said, “we have 
a drug abuse problem, but with the help of 
several groups, including the Junior League 
of Oakland and the Berkeley Council for 
Drugs and Society, we are desperately trying 
to solve that problem.” 

She feels that boredom, curiosity, pres- 
sures, and prestige are the major reasons for 
the alarming increase in drug abuse among 
the nation’s youth. 

“For a long time youthful drug abuse was 
confined to lower-class delinquents. Now 
drug abuse has spread among young people 
from ages 10 to 25. I have met with youths 
in my school and in others. It is no longer 
a surprise to find that half the young people 
in high school and probably 20 to 30 per- 
cent of those in junior high and grammar 
school have experimented with dangerous 
drugs.” 

Mrs, Guber has worked with both the 
Haight Asbury free clinic in San Francisco 
and the free clinic in Berkeley on the drug 
abuse problem. She also is author of a pub- 
lication entitled “Management of Drug Abus- 
ers in High Schools” which was distributed 
by the California School Health Association. 

Mrs. Lou Ann Thomason, Chairman of the 
Oakland Public Schools Nurses’ Advisory 
Committee, who nominated Mrs, Guber for 
the award, said, “she is a dedicated and cre- 
ative nurse, who has worked independently 
with individual students, many of whom were 
‘given up for lost’ by parents and teachers, 
with remarkable results. She, along with Mrs. 
Mary Torrey, is well known in Oakland and 
Berkeley for their creative program, ‘That's 
Life, Baby,’ presented by and for students.” 

Mrs. Guber holds membership in many 
professional organizations, including the 
American Public Health Association and the 
American School Health Association. 
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WORLD INFLATION FACTORY 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, President 
Nixon, on September 9, spoke to a joint 
session of Congress and outlined the seri- 
ous international monetary crisis that 
the country, indeed the world, faces at 
the present time. 

The solution to these intricate and 
complicated problems will require a great 
deal of hard thought and planning. In 
this light, I recently read an article writ- 
ten by Henry Hazlitt and published in 
the Freeman of August 1971. The article 
analyzes our problems and suggests solu- 
tions in light of the 1949 world monetary 
crisis. Mr. Hazlitt is a noted authority in 
this field. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE WORLD MONETARY EARTHQUAKE 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 


Within a single week 25 nations have 
deliberately slashed the values of their cur- 
rencies. Nothing quite comparable with this 
has ever happened before in the history of 
the world. 

This world monetary earthquake will carry 
many lessons. It ought to destroy forever the 
superstitious modern faith in the wisdom of 
governmental economic planners and mone- 
tary managers. This sudden and violent re- 
versal proves that the monetary bureaucrats 
did not understand what they were doing in 
the preceding five years. Unfortunately, it 
gives no good ground for supposing that they 
understand what they are doing now. 

This column has been insisting for years, 
with perhaps tiresome reiteration, on the evil 
consequences of overvalued currencies. On 
Dec. 18, 1946, the International Monetary 
Fund contended that the trade deficits of 
European countries “would not be appreci- 
ably narrowed by changes in their currency 
parities.” I wrote in Newsweek of March 3, 
1947: “It is precisely because their currencies 
are ridiculously overvalued that the imports 
of these countries are overencouraged and 
their export industries cannot get started.” 
In the issue of Sept. 8, 1947, as well as in my 
book, Will Dollars Save the World? I wrote: 
“Nearly every currency in the world (with a 
few exceptions like the Swiss franc) is over- 
valued in terms of the dollar. It is precisely 
this overvaluation which brings about the so- 
called dollar scarcity.” 

Yet until Sept. 18 of this year the European 
bureaucrats continued to insist that their 
currencies were not overvalued and that even 
if they were this had nothing to do, or 
negligibly little to do, with their trade defi- 
cits and the “dollar shortage” that they 
continued to blame on America. And the 
tragedy was that former Secretary of State 
Marshall, the President, and Congress, com- 
pletely misunderstanding the real situation, 
accepted this European theory and poured 
billions of the American taxpayers’ dollars 
into the hands of European governmenis to 
finance the trade deficits that they them- 
selves were bringing about by their socialism 
and exchange controls with overvalued cur- 
rencies. 

In time the managers of the Monetary 
Fund learned half the lesson. They recog- 
nized that most European currencies were 
overvalued, They recognized that this over- 
valuation was a real factor in causing the 
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so-called “dollar shortage” and unbalancing 
and choking world trade. But they proposed 
the wrong cure. 

They did not ask for the simple abolition 
of exchange controls. (Their own organiza- 
tion in its very origin was tied up with the 
maintenance of exchange controls.) They 
proposed instead that official currency valua- 
tions be made “realistic.” But the only “real- 
istic” currency valuation (as long as a cur- 
rency is not made freely convertible into a 
definite weight of gold) is the valuation that 
a free market would place upon it. Free- 
market rates are the only rates that keep de- 
mand and supply constantly in balance. They 
are the only rates that permit full and free 
convertibility of paper currencies into each 
other at all times. 

Sir Stafford Cripps fought to the last 
against the idea that the rate of the pound 
had anything to do with the deepening Brit- 
ish crisis. Trying to look and talk as much 
like God as possible, he dismissed all such 
contentions with celestial disdain. But at the 
eleventh hour he underwent an intellectual 
conversion that was almost appallingly com- 
plete. We “must try and create conditions,” 
he said, “in which the sterling area is not 
prevented from earning the dollars we need. 
This change in the rate of exchange is one of 
those conditions and the most important 
one” (my italics). And on the theory that 
what’s worth doing is worth overdoing, he 
slashed the par value of the pound overnight 
from $4.03 to $2.80. 

‘There are strong reasons (which space does 
not permit me to spell out at this time) for 
concluding that the new pound parity he 
adopted was well below what the real free- 
market level of widely usable sterling was or 
would have been on the day he made the 
change. What he did, in other words, was not 
merely to adjust the pound to its market 
value as of Sept. 18 but to make a real de- 
valuation. 

The first consequence was to let loose a 
world scramble for competitive devaluation 
far beyond anything witnessed in the ‘30s. 
Most nations fixed new rates lower than their 
existing real price and cost levels called for. 
These countries, therefore, will now undergo 
still another epidemic of suppressed inflation. 
Their internal prices and living costs will 
start to soar. Unions will strike for higher 
wages. And if the past (or Sir Stafford’s Sept. 
18 talk) is any guide, the governments will 
try to combat this by more internal price- 
fixing and rationing, continued or increased 
food subsidies, unbalanced budgets, and 
wage fixing. 

In this country, on the contrary, the tend- 
ency will be to drag down our price level 
somewhat by lowering the dollar price of 
imported commodities and forcing reduc- 
tions in the dollar price of export commod- 
ities. This will increase our problems at 
a time when the unions are pressing for a 
wage increase in the camouflaged form of 
insurance-pension benefits. 

It will be necessary to re-examine our 
whole foreign economic policy in the light 
of the new exchange rates. Marshall-plan aid 
with overvalued European currencies was 
largely futile; Marshall-plan aid with under- 
valued European currencies should be unnec- 
essary. In fact, we may soon witness the re- 
versal of the world flow of gold. Por the first 
time since 1933 (if we omit the war years 
1944 and 1945) gold may move away from, 
instead of toward, our shores. 

But getting rid of overvalued currencies, 
even in the wrong way, is nonetheless a 
tremendous gain. The chief barrier that has 
held up a two-way flow of world trade in the 
last five years has at last been broken. The 
chief excuses for maintaining the strangling 
worldwide network of trade restrictions and 
controls have at last been destroyed. Were it 
not for the echoes of the atomic explosion 
in Russia, the outlook for world economic 
freedom would at last be brighter. 

The best British comment I have read since 
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the devaluation comes from The London 
Daily Express: “Let every foreign country 
pay what it thinks the pound is worth... 
But the socialists will never consent to free 
the pound. It would mean abandonment of 
their system of controls. ... If you set money 
free you set the people free.” 


EPILOG 1971 


The prediction made in this 1949 piece, that 
the flow of gold would be reversed, proved 
correct. The deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments, in fact, began in 1950. Our 1949 gold 
stock of nearly $25 billion proved to be its 
high point. Thereafter it declined. The de- 
cline accelerated after 1957 when our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits started to reach 
major proportions. 

But all this should not have been too difi- 
cult to predict. For on top of the great world 
realignment of currency values in 1949, our 
monetary authorities began to inflate our 
own currency at a greatly increased rate. The 
dollar “shortage” disappeared, and was soon 
succeeded by a dollar flood. What would 
otherwise have been a slight tendency for 
our prices to fall was offset by an expansion 
of our money supply. In September, 1947, 
two years before the 1949 crisis, the U.S. 
money stock (currency in the hands of the 
public plus demand bank deposits) was 
$111.9 billion. In September, 1949, it was only 
$110 billion. But by December 1950 it had 
reached $115.2 billion, and by December, 1951, 
$122 billion. The figure at the end of May, 
1971, was $225 billion. 

It is important to -emember that the pres- 
ent world monetary system is not a natural 
growth, like the old international gold stand- 
ard, but an arbitrary scheme devised by a 
handful of monetary bureaucrats who did 
not even agree with each other. Some of 
them wanted inconvertible paper currencies 
free to fluctuate in the foreign exchange 
markets and “managed” by each country’s 
own bureaucrats solely in accordance with 
“the needs of the domestic economy.” Others 
wanted “exchange stability,” which meant 
fixed values for each currency in relation to 
the others. But none of them wanted con- 
stant convertibility of his country’s currency 
by any holder into a fixed weight of gold on 
demand. That had been the essence of the 
classic gold standard, 

So a compromise was adopted. The Ameri- 
can dollar alone was to be convertible into 
a fixed amount (one thirty-fifth of an 
ounce) of gold on demand. But only on the 
demand of official central banks, not of pri- 
vate holders of dollars. In fact, private citi- 
zens were forbidden to ask for or even to 
own gold. Then every other nation but the 
U.S. was to fix a “par value” of its currency 
unit in terms of the dollar; and it was to 
maintain this fixed value by agreeing to 
whatever extent necessary to maintain its 
currency in the market within 1 per cent of 
its parity. 


THE BURDEN OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Thus there was devised a system which 
appeared to “stabilize” all currencies by ty- 
ing them up at fixed rates to each other— 
and even indirectly, through the dollar, tying 
them at a fixed ratio to gold. This system 
seemed to have also the great virtue of ‘“econ- 
omizing” gold. If you could not call it a 
gold standard, you could at least call it a 
gold-exchange standard, or a dollar-exchange 
standard. 

But the system, precisely because it “econ- 
omized reserves,” also permitted an enor- 
mous inflationary expansion in the supply of 


nearly all currencies. Even this expansion 
might have had a definite limit if the U.S. 


monetary managers had constantly recog- 
nized the awesome burdens and respon- 


sibilities that the system put upon the 
dollar. Other countries could go on infia- 
tionary sprees without hurting anybody but 
themselves; but the new system assumed 
that the American managers, at least, must 
always stay sober. They would refrain from 
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anything but the most moderate expansion 
to keep the dollar constantly convertible into 
gold. 

But the system was not such as to keep 
the managers responsible. Under the old gold 
standard, if a country overexpanded its 
money and credit and pushed down inter- 
est rates, it immediately began to lose gold. 
This forced it to raise interest rates again 
and contract its currency and credit. A 
“deficit In the balance of payments” was 
quickly and almost automatically corrected. 
The debtor country lost what the creditor 
country gained. 


Just print another billion 


But under the gold-exchange or dollar 
standard, the debtor country does not lose 
what the creditor country gains. If the U.S. 
owes $1 billion to West Germany, it simply 
ships over a billion paper dollars. The U.S. 
loses nothing, because in effect it either 
prints the billion dollars or replaces those 
shipped by printing another billion dollars. 
The German Bundesbank then uses these 
paper dollars, these American I. O. U.’s, as 
“reserves” against which it can issue more D- 
marks. 

This “‘gold-exchange” system began to grow 
up in 1920 and 1921. But the Bretton Woods 
agreements of 1944 made things much worse. 
Under these agreements each country pledged 
itself to accept other countries’ currencies at 
par. When holders of dollars shipped them 
into Germany, the Bundesbank had to buy 
them up to any amount at par with D-marks. 
Germany could do this, in effect, by printing 
more paper marks to buy more paper dollars. 
The transaction increased both Germany’s 
“reserves” and its domestic currency supply. 

So while our monetary authorities were 
boasting that the American inflation was at 
least less than some inflations in Europe and 
elsewhere, they forgot that some of these for- 
eign inflations were at least in part the result 
of our own inflation. Part of the dollars we 
were printing were not pushing up our own 
prices at home because they went abroad and 
pushed up prices abroad. 

‘The IMF system, in brief, has been at least 
partly responsible for the world inflation of 
the last twenty-five years, with its increas- 
ingly ominous economic, political, and moral 
consequences. 


What should be done now? 

As long as the world’s currencies continue 
to consist of inconvertible paper there is no 
point in setting new fixed parities for them. 
What is a “realistic” rate for any currency 
today (in terms of others) will be an unreal- 
istic one tomorrow, because each country will 
be inflating at a different rate. 

The first step to be taken is the one that 
West Germany and a few others have already 
taken. No country should any longer be ob- 
liged to keep its currency at par by the device 
of buying and selling the dollar or any other 
paper currency at par. Paper currencies 
should be allowed to “float,” with their prices 
determined by supply and demand on the 
market. This will tend to keep them always 
“in equilibrium,” and the market will daily 
show which currencies are getting stronger 
and which are getting weaker. The daily 
changes in prices will serve as early warning 
signals both to the nationals of each country 
and to its monetary managers. 

Floating rates will be to some extent dis- 
orderly and unsettling; but they will be 
much less so in the long run than pegged 
rates supported by secret government buy- 
ing and selling operations, Floating rates, 


would, moreover, most likely prove a tran- 
sitional system. It is unlikely that the busi- 


nessmen of any major nation will long 
tolerate a paper money fluctuating in value 
daily. 

The next monetary reform step should be 
for the central banks of all countries to 
agree at least not to add further to their 
holdings of paper dollars, pounds, or other 
“reserve” currencies. 
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Let citizens own gold 


The next step applies to the U.S. alone. 
‘There appears to be no alternative now to our 
government doing frankly and de jure what 
for the last three years it has been doing 
without acknowledgment but de jacto: it 
should openly announce that it can no longer 
undertake to convert dollars into gold at $35 
an ounce. It owns only about $1 in gold for 
every $45 paper dollars outstanding. Its dol- 
lar obligations to foreign central banks alone 
are now more than twice its holdings of gold. 
If it really allowed free conversion it would 
be bailed out of its remaining gold holdings 
within a week. 

The government should also announce that 
until further notice it will neither buy nor 
sell gold. 

Simultaneously, however, the United States 
should repeal all prohibitions against its cit- 
izens owning, buying, selling, or making 
contracts in gold. This would mean the res- 
toration of a really free gold market here. 
Incidentally, because of distrust of float- 
ing paper currencies, it would mean that 
international trade and investment would 
soon be increasingly conducted in terms of 
gold, with a weight of gold as the unit of 
account. Gold, even if not “monetized” by 
any government would become an interna- 
tional money, if not the international mon- 
ey. On the foreign-exchange markets na- 
tional paper currencies would be quoted in 
terms of gold. Even if there were no formal 
international agreement, this would prepare 
the way for the return of national currencies, 
country by country, to a gold standard. 
Stop the reckless Government spending that 

brings inflation 

All this concerns technique. What chiefly 
matters is national economic and monetary 
policy. What is essential is that the inflation 
in the U.S. and elsewhere be brought to a 
halt. Government spending must be slashed; 
the budget must be consistently balanced; 
monetary managers as well as private banks 
must be deprived of the power of constantly 
and recklessly increasing the money supply. 

Only abstention from inflating can make a 
gold standard workable; but a gold standard 
in turn, provides the indispensable discipline 
to enforce abstention from inflating. 

David Ricardo summed up this reciprocal 
relation more than 160 years ago: 

“Though it [paper money] has no intrinsic 
value, yet, by limiting its quantity, its value 
im exchange is as great as an equal denom- 
ination of coin, or bullion in that 
“Experience, however, shows that neither a 
state nor a bank ever has had the unre- 
stricted power of issuing paper money with- 
out abusing that power; in all states, there- 
fore, the issue of paper money ought to be 
under some check and control; and none 
seems so proper for that purpose as that of 
subjecting the issuers of paper money to the 
obligation of paying their notes either in 
gold coin or bullion.” 


HANDS OFF THE CANAL 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past few years some Members of Con- 
gress have been wanting to give away 


the Panama Canal. 

I have been opposed to such action, 
because it could lead to Communist con- 
trol of the canal, and the United States 
and other free nations might be denied 
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use of it. Giving away the canal could be 
closing our access to vital trade routes. 

The Nashville, Tenn., Banner of Octo- 
ber 5 carried such a warning which I 
put in the Recorp at this point: 

HANDS OFF THE CANAL 

The time to checkmate any move inimical 
to a nation’s best interests is before it oc- 
curs. And on precisely that ground security 
considerations dictate action now to block 
the reported effort of “liberals” in Congress 
to revive give-away designs on the Panama 
Canal, 

Periodically the proposal is raised, usually 
heralded by rumblings in the Republic of 
Panama—student demonstrations, or govern- 
mental statements, hostile to the fact of 
United States sovereignty founded in con- 
tract and law, and internationally recognized. 

Among those most bitterly opposed to U.S. 
prerogatives there—inherent to them the 
controls authorized—are Communists inside 
and outside the hemisphere, who would like 
to see the stewardship relinquished for its 
practically assured relegation, if that occur- 
red, to Communist hands. Should the United 
States move out, Fidel Castro or his equiv- 
alent, as tools of Soviet Russia, inevitably 
would move in. 

As on the other side of the world, where 
the Suez, in Egypt's hands, came under dom- 
ination by Soviet policies—such a turn of 
events in our own hemisphere would be ex- 
ploited fully by the Communist apparatus. 
The United States cannot and must not per- 
mit that to happen. 

True, the Panama Canal cannot handle 
some of the major surface craft of this day. 
It still is an essential artery of travel and 
communication, And it does not belong to 
any other nation, though the United States— 
in peacetime relationships—has not closed 
it to any. 

By far most of those playing with the idea 
of forfelting—or even diluting—U.S. steward- 
ship there, have no memory of the facts in 
the case under which that Canal was con- 
structed. 

It was on Nov. 18, 1903, that the contract 
with Panama gave the United States full 
sovereignty in perpetuity over the Zone. Orig- 
inally it called for payment of $250,000 per 
year (in gold) to that land. In recent years it 
has been about $2 million per year—liberally 
and voluntarily adjusted by this country. 

The contract—by treaty—still says what it 
says; though again and again Panama in- 
terests have sought to disestablish U.S. au- 
thority there ... an effort clearly magnified 
in the years of increasing Communist designs 
upon that part of the hemisphere—and from 
it everywhere. 

There must be no surrender of U.S. juris- 
diction; nor any diminishing of the author- 
ity which alone has kept that vital artery 
of security and commerce out of hostile 
hands. 

The time to state that fact again clearly 
is now. 

The time to block the inroads is now. The 
time to put the kibosh on eager-beaver ad- 
vocates of surrender is now. 


US. TRADE INITIATIVE 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 
Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to the percep- 
tive remarks of Mr. David J. Steinberg. 
At a time when protectionist senti- 
ment is growing, it is important that the 
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concise views of a free trade exponent be 
carefully and fully considered. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that an article written by David Stein- 
berg, and published from the Wall Street 
Journal of September 9, 1971, be printed 
in the Recorp and reviewed with care 
and attention. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For A U.S. TRADE INITIATIVE 
(By David J. Steinberg) 


Clouds of uncertainty had enveloped U.S. 
intentions, credibility and dependability in 
foreign-trade policy before announcement of 
the President's emergency economic pro- 
gram. They have now been darkened by the 
program's trade-restrictive measures, par- 
ticularly the import surtax of 10%, and by 
the uncertainty that lies beyond the appar- 
ently limited purposes these traumatic, al- 
beit temporary, measures are supposed to 
serve. 

The main U.S. objectives in today’s inter- 
national economic emergency appear limited 
to (1) patching up the world monetary sys- 
tem with fairer exchange rates (but the 
same old system nonetheless), (2) getting 
Japan and the European Economic Com- 
munity to remove some trade barriers (which 
are only symbols of a much broader and 
deeper problem, short and longer run), and 
(3) reducing the balance-of-payments defi- 
cit, chiefly by restoring an export surplus. 

MUCH MORE REQUIRED 

Monetary reform requires much more than 
artificial adjustments in the exchange rates 
of major currencies. Trade reform requires 
much more than Japan and the European 
Common Market removing trade barriers 
that are contrary to the international code, 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
And solution of the balance-of-payments 
problem—the problem of confidence in the 
dollar—requires much more than attempts 
to restore an export surplus. There will be 
no solution at all—the effect on the trade 
balance alone is imponderable—if these 
trade measures include import controls, such 
as retention of the import surtax for more 
than, say, 60 days. 

This would hurt U.S. exports if other coun- 
tries retaliate—some because of weak for- 
eign-exchange positions, others out of an 
assortment of motives. Some governments 
might offset these extraordinary U.S. import 
restraints with emergency aid to their own 
exporters, as Canada is already doing. 

The surtax could hurt U.S. exports in an- 
other way. By raising the cost of materials 
and equipment preferred or required from 
foreign sources for price, productivity or 
other reasons, the tax could weaken the com- 
petitiveness of many U.S. manufacturers at 
home and in export markets. The surtax, like 
import quotas, might possibly improve the 
short-run arithmetic of the trade balance, 
but it would definitely distort the equations 
of American economic progress in both the 
short and longer run, 

Nor will the tax defuse protectionist pres- 
sures. It is more likely to fuel them, Advo- 
cates of trade controls will object to its re- 
moval, then demand quotas as a durable 
replacement. Turning to the import-control 
level with ease, indeed equanimity, the gov- 
ernment has once again—this time dramat- 
ically—given respectability to import restric- 
tion as a policy option. The lesson will not be 
lost on import-control advocates in other 
countries. 

The import surcharge was not necessary, 
even as an additional lever to get realign- 
ment of the major currencies. Cutting the 
dollar's mooring to gold, coupled with astute 
follow-up in the International Monetary 
Fund and the Organization for Economic 
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Cooperation and Development, would have 
been sufficient. The monetary action alone 
was enough to shake up the governments we 
considered unmindful of their international 
responsibilities. 

We did not have to shake the whole struc- 
ture of world trade to its foundations, with 
consequences not yet fully predictable. As a 
means of ensuring attention to the reforms 
we sought from several wayward govern- 
ments, the surtax Is an excessively high pre- 
mium. 

This is now water over the dam. It is done. 
The U.S. should proceed with urgently 
needed policy objectives calculated to redeem 
our earth-shaking tactics as a price worth 
paying. 

The current crisis, shock treatment and 
all, should be used for bigger stakes than 
what our government seems to have in mind, 
The opportunity should be seized to move 
dramatically toward the only kind of trade 
policy that can: 

Substantially dismantle the nontariff bar- 
riers and other trade distortions of the eco- 
nomically advanced countries; 

Fully open the world’s best markets to the 
exports of the developing countries; 

Foster realistic currency relationships, and 

Spark comprehensive reforms in updating 
the rules of fair international competition 
and upgrading labor standards throughout 
the world trading system. 

Now is the time for a “Marshall Plan” ini- 
tiative in trade policy, inviting the initiatives 
of all the industrialized countries on how 
all of them, including the U.S., might chart 
a free-trade program. 

It was this kind of invitation to other gov- 
ernments—in this instance an invitation to 
the governments of Europe to come forward 
with their own initiatives on the program- 
ming of postwar European reconstruction— 
that produced the Marshall Plan. The cur- 
rent crisis is different, but it is earth-shak- 
ing and equally demanding of the highest 
statesmanship. 


RESTORING U.S. PRESTIGE 


The administration should first, and 
quickly, remove the import surcharge—an 
introductory gesture that would also rescue 
US. prestige from further slippage, import- 
dependent businesses (many of them manu- 
facturers) from financial damage and U.S. 
consumers from further loss of freedom to 
choose. It should move concurrently to rally 
all industrialized countries behind an initia- 
tive to program the free movement of goods, 
capital and exchange rates. And it should 
move at the same time to launch a full-em- 
ployment, adjustment/conversion strategy 
in domestic policy to ensure the most pro- 
ductive adaptation of our resources to these 
and other changes in a rapidly changing and 
increasingly competitive world. 

Such a policy, truly deserving to be called 
“the most comprehensive new economic pol- 
icy to be undertaken in this nation in four 
decades,” would go far toward strengthening 
world confidence in our money and our judg- 
ment, It would stimulate our resourcefulness 
and competitiveness, such as no other trade 
policy could ever do. It would stimulate our 
economy and that of the entire world—to 
the mutual advantage of all. 

But the U.S. is not prepared for such 
initiatives in both foreign and domestic 
policy. It is not prepared for the economic 
statesmanship that befits America’s position 
and America’s needs in the eighth decade of 
che 20th century. 

We resort instead to a get-tough policy 
abroad that borders on gunboat diplomacy. 
We threaten other countries (including 
small, underdeveloped economies) with im- 
port quotas—and maybe now with continua- 
tion of the import surtax—unless they re- 
strict their exports of synthetic and wool 
textiles. We pressure them to cut their cru- 
cial export earning power, while we ourselves 
have no coherent policy of constructive aid 
to the industries for whose benefit such trade 
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controls are sought. We resort to import 
taxes (hurting innocent bystanders) as a 
bludgeon to force a few errant countries to 
do what we want them to do in monetary 
and trade matters, while we ourseives show 
little remorse over our own import controls 
that seriously restrict the earning power of 
other countries. We have yet to display con- 
vincing determination to join in a definitive, 
long-range program to phase-out the trade 
barriers of all the advanced countries—a pro- 
gram to achieve the true reciprocity that so 
concerns those who bemoan the past record 
of U.S. trade negotiations. 

Reform in world trade and monetary af- 
fairs is long overdue. Our past efforts to get 
harmful Japanese and European barriers re- 
moved have been frustrating. But the choice 
is not between, on the one hand, more frus- 
tration from the old tactics and, on the other 
hand, shock treatment (blunderbuss meas- 
ures applied indiscriminately to the whole 
world) to “shake up” the few countries whose 
practices have merited our most intense re- 
sentment. A major reason for our past fail- 
ures at world trade and monetary reform is 
the ill-conceived manner in which these at- 
tempts have been made. 

There is no coherent U.S. trade policy cal- 
culated to raise the world’s sights to the far- 
reaching trade and monetary reforms that all 
the advanced countries should be seeking 
with deliberate speed. On the contrary, the 
U.S. has been talking “freer trade,” particu- 
larly abhorring nontariff barriers, but at the 
same time demanding—often indelicately— 
that other countries impose nontariff bar- 
riers on their own export earnings. Our trade 
policy has been a mishmash of short-run and 
often short-sighted improvisations. 


WHERE IS OUR POLICY 


We could have made significant progress 
toward correcting the extraordinary inequi- 
ties in trade and monetary relations if we had 
articulated a coherent free-trade policy cal- 
culated to appeal to the best instincts and 
best interests of all nations. We could only 
have done this if we had a coherent domestic- 
adjustment policy to backstop it politically 
and economically, with full employment an 
essential ingredient. But we had neither, and 
we still have neither. 

Now is indeed the time to get tough in 
trade policy—not by rattling sabres, but by 
biting the bullet: facing up responsibly and 
constructively to our adjustment problems at 
home, and devising ways to get all the ad- 
vanced countries onto the track of steady 
progress toward the freest movement of 
goods and capital and the fairest break for 
workers and consumers everywhere. 

What we should now be planning as after- 
math to the current trade and monetary crisis 
ought to be compellingly clear. But let's face 
it: When the U.S. dollar stops floating, U.S. 
trade policy will still be drifting. 


A DEAR FRIEND HAS PASSED AWAY 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, a dear 
friend has passed away. 

Mary Switzer was a noble woman—a 
woman of compassion and understand- 
ing. She devoted a lifetime to improving 
the health and welfare of people—to re- 
habilitating the disabled and giving them 
useful and fulfilling lives. 

Her spirit and work were an inspira- 
tion to all who were blessed with her 
friendship. 

Her memory will live on, a loving trib- 
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ute to one who gave so much warmth and 
hope where sorely needed. 

Mr. Speaker, an article by Martin Weil, 
which avpeared in the Washington Post 
on Sunday, October 17, 1971, recounts 
many high points of Mary Switzer's life. 

The article follows: 

Mary SWITZER, HEW OFFICIAL, Dies 
(By Martin Well) 

Mary E. Switzer, 71, a retired federal ad- 
ministrator who brought vast expansion and 
sweeping changes to public programs for re- 
habilitating the disabled, died of cancer yes- 
terday at George Washington University Hos- 
pital, 

Miss Switzer ended a 48-year career of fed- 
eral service when she retired in 1970 as ad- 
ministrator of the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service of the Department of Health Educa- 
tion and Welfare. 

In that post, which she held for three years, 
she supervised $8 billion in federal programs 
serving the needy, children and youth, and 
the aged, as well as the disabled. 

Statistical contrasts are sharp between 
1970 and 1950, the year in which Miss Switzer 
was first put in charge of the federal-state 
program for rehabilitation of the disabled. 

For example: in 1950, the number of dis- 
abled persons who had been rehabilitated for 
useful work was 56,000. 

By the year of Miss Switzer’s retirement, 
the yearly figure had increased to more than 
240,000. 

One of the reasons was the tenacious battle 
Miss Switzer, a self-described “dedicated bu- 
reaucrat,” waged within the government to 
raise the budget for her programs. 

In 1950, the federal rehabilitation agency 
had a budget of only $20.5 million. In 1970, it 
was more than $500 million, 

“We feel rehabilitated individuals have a 
right to work instead of to beg,” Miss Switzer 
once explained in an interview. “We feel an 
individual is entitled to his place in the sun 
somehow.” 

She added: “I feel very deeply about the 
great loads of dependents on relief. We have a 
great economic argument for our work, and 
that Is what it will cost the government if we 
don't rehabilitate.” 

It was estimated that for each dollar spent 
on rehabilitation, $5 was returned in federal 
income taxes alone in the first five years after 
training. 

Miss Switzer was regarded as a moving force 
behind the vocational rehabilitation act in 
1954, which made possible significant expan- 
sions in such areas as rehabilitation research 
and the training of rehabilitation personnel. 

She helped develop or expand programs to 
aid the blind, the deaf, the crippled and men- 
tally retarded. In 1960, she helped establish 
an international rehabilitation research pro- 
gram. 

Practicing what she preached, Miss Switzer, 
an Alexandria resident, worked on Saturday 
nights as & volunteer at Alexandria Hospital. 

All of the eight Secretaries of HEW for 
whom she had worked hailed her either in 
person or through message at her retirement 
dinner Feb, 24, 1970. 

Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary from 1958 
to 1961, called her “one of the 10 career civil 
servants who has rendered the most to the 
nation throughout its entire history.” 

In a statement released yesterday, the cur- 
rent Secretary, Elliot L, Richardson, said: 
“Mary Switzer made a difference. Countless 
of the handicapped the world over lead fuller 
and more rewarding lives because of her. ... 
Hers is an unforgettable spirit.” 

Born in Newton (Upper Falls), Mass., the 
daughter of immigrants from Ireland, Miss 
Switzer graduated from Radcliffe College, and 
began her government career in 1922 as a 
junior economist with the Treasury Depart- 
ment, 

In 1936, her career shifted into its eventual 
course when she became assistant to the as- 
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sistant Treasury secretary in charge of the 
Public Health Service, then an arm of the 
Treasury. 

In this capacity, she figured prominently 
in the creation in 1939 of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, an umbrella agency for health 
and welfare programs. She joined it as assist- 
ant to its administrator. 

When she was named in 1950 to head the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the bu- 
reau was part of the FSA. The office became 
part of HEW when the new cabinet depart- 
ment was set up in 1953. 

Miss Switzer assumed what was described 
as the largest administrative responsibility 
of any woman in government when she be- 
came head of HEW’s social and rehabilita- 
tion service in 1967. 

By the time of her retirement, she had ac- 
cumulated at least 16 honorary degrees and 
more than 40 awards, including the Lasker 
Award and the National Civil Service Award. 

Interviewers found her a warm, tough, 
sparkling-eyed woman with a firm belief in 
work. 

“People shouldn't get something for noth- 
ing,” she once said. “We made the biggest 
mistake when we saw the welfare load grow- 
ing when we didn’t emphasize work.” 

After retirement, she became a vice presi- 
dent of World Rehabilitation Fund, Inc. 


FOREIGN IMPORTS—A GROWING 
THREAT TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
AND LABOR 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, just 
recently several thousand workers came 
to Washington to express their serious 
concern about the continuing threat of 
foreign imports to their jobs. I met with 
a group of several hundred workers from 
Pennsylvania alone. 

Over the past year I have also noticed 
a significant increase in the number of 
businessmen who have come to me about 
the import problem. 

It is time for us to take action now to 
keep American business and labor strong. 
We cannot afford to wait any longer. If 
foreign countries refuse to remove in- 
equitable trade barriers to American 
goods, we cannot continue to allow them 
free access to our markets. 

Industry Week magazine for October 
4, 1971, includes an interesting and in- 
formative special report on the problems 
facing U.S. industry in this area. I ask 
unanimous consent that this series of 
articles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is THERE STILL Trme To Save U.S. INDUSTRY? 
(By Walter J. Campbell) 

Like many Americans, we are feeling a 
deep and gnawing concern about your job 
survival—and ours. And about the livelihood 
of your children and grandchildren—and 
ours. 

Many questions disturb us. 

Are we watching the dimming of America? 

Are we exporting too many jobs? 

Are we going to blow our position as the 
No. 1 industrial power and our world-envied 
standard of living—all in one generation? 

Are we about to become a vast warehouse 
for imported goods—goods we will be unable 
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to buy because we will lack the purchasing 
power? 

Will U.S. industry be forced to continue 
to move to overseas locations to survive, 
causing a further loss of jobs for Americans? 

Will our crumbling competitiveness in the 
world market erode the tax bases on which 
our governments depend for their revenues, 
and thus further disrupt both the public 
services we need and the means by which we 
hope to solve our great public problems? 

Is the U.S. becoming an industrial dropout? 

These questions are raised by undeniable 
evidence that our position as a world eco- 
nomic power is slipping. 

The U.S. share of world automobile pro- 
duction in 1950 was 76%; last year, it dropped 
to 33%. And the plunge is continuing. 

Our share of world steel production was 
47% in 1950. Last year, it was only 20%. 

For decades, the U.S. was the No. 1 builder 
of machine tools—the master tools of indus- 
try. By the end of this year, we likely will 
be in fourth place—behind Russia, Japan, 
and West Germany. 

Nearly half of the people in the U.S. each 
morning slip into shoes made abroad. More 
than half of our black and white TV sets are 
imported. Nine out of ten of us listen to the 
news on radios built in other countries. 
Every sixth new car on U.S. roads was built 
overseas. 


THERE GO THE JOBS 


Presumably, every imported car displaces 
an American-made auto. For every American 
car not produced, American labor loses 
$2,400 in wages and benefits—in the auto- 
maker and partsmaker plants, in the steel, 
glass, and rubber factories, and in the mines, 
on the farms, and the shops of equipment 
builders and all the other suppliers of those 
materials and components which go into 
the finished automobile. Ironically, the loss 
in wages and benefits to U.S. workers may 
exceed the actual price of the imported autos. 

Our real rate of growth, in comparison 
with that of other industrial countries, is 
declining. Since 1950, our average growth 
rate—measured by gross national product at 
market prices in constant dollars—has been 
the third lowest among 21 leading countries. 
Japan’s growth outstrips ours by more than 
3 tol. 

Facts like these raise the question: Is 
there still time to save U.S. industry? And 
the strength that a strong industry provides 
our country? 

We feel the same concern that prompted 
President Nixon (at long last) to propose 
the drastic economic measures of his Aug. 
15 message: a freeze on wages and prices 
to slow inflation; a tax on imports to stem 
the tide of foreign goods flowing into this 
country; tax relief to help the U.S. con- 
sumer buy the things he needs; and an in- 
vestment tax credit to encourage use of 
the best tools available to U.S, industry. 

Those measures may help—but they are 
not a cure, 

The ultimate cure lies in this country 
once again becoming competitive with other 
producers in the world. 

That means our productivity must be in- 
creased to help offset our higher hourly 
employment costs, which are now two and 
three times—and more—greater than those 
of the countries with which we compete. 

That means our tariffs and trade rules 
must be made equitable with those of other 
countries, 

That means we must abandon our policy 
of rewarding the looters and the moochers 
instead of those who work and produce. 

That means we must stop playing give- 
away checkers. 

That means we must start making eco- 
nomic decisions on economic grounds—not 
from political motives. 

That means that all sectors of our econ- 
omy—industry, labor, and government— 
must unite in making this country competi- 
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tive in costs, competitive in quality, and 
competitive in service. 
WHERE DID WE GO WRONG? 

One answer is suggested in the poker anal- 
ogy offered by President Nixon in his Sept. 9 
message to Congress. At the end of World 
War II, the U.S. held most of the chips. We 
had to give some away if other countries 
were to be able to play. We did, and that 
probably was right and proper at the time. 

But giveaway became a political habit. 

If we were giving to other countries, why 
not give to our own people? This was a way 
to win votes, too. And so we mounted one of 
the greatest SFN (something or nothing) 
programs ever seen. SFN became a more dan- 
gerous drug than LSD, DMT, STP, or POT. 
Soon the demands accelerated to MF'N (more 
for nothing). Militant pressure groups sug- 
gested new programs, and we developed a 
new estate—the voluntary and professional 
poor—to be supported by the working poor. 

Development of the looter-and-moocher 
culture was, in itself, inflationary. Politi- 
cians happily wagged their tongues and voted 
away our substance for foreign aid, new 
welfare programs, food stamps for strikers: 
subsidies for all kinds of non-producers. 

SFN became a progressively addictive 
drug—at home and abroad. 

Labor laws became more lopsided, and 
union leaders naturally took full advantage. 
Wages and benefits spiraled. The will to work 
diminished—with academic and political en- 
couragement. We artificially limited produc- 
tivity. Repudiation of the “Protestant ethic” 
became popular. Too many people no longer 
wanted to produce useful goods and services. 
They wanted to organize into pressure 
groups. 

So we arrive at the present—and the deci- 
sion: are we to flounder or flourish? 

The President has called a halt to our free 
giving permissiveness abroad and says the 
time has passed for the U.S. to compete with 
one hand tied behind its back. 

That is what industrialists said a decade 
ago. 

But no responsible public official yet has 
had the courage to say the equivalent about 
conditions at home. No one has mounted a 
drive to insist on a competitive day's work 
for a competitive day’s pay. No one points 
the finger at our dwindling personal produc- 
tivity, or the number of able-bodied people 
supported at public expense and producing 
nothing. 


NEEDED: MILITANT MAJORITY 


Ts there still time? 

Yes, if we clearly define and recognize our 
problem and firmly resolve to keep our coun- 
try the No. 1 industrial power in the world— 
competent to supply the jobs American work- 
ers need and to maintain and improve our 
standard of living—by producing the goods 
and services needed by our people—and to 
provide the wherewithal to solve this coun- 
try’s huge public problems. 

We will need a more militant majority—a 
majority that believes in working and pro- 
ducing. We will need militancy—not of the 
type that throws fire bombs—but of the type 
which will speak out clearly and insist on 
the kind of country we want, 

We will take a lesson from our own past, 
or from the more recent experlence of our 
overseas competitors, and work harder and 
smarter to achieve and insure a better quality 
of living for all Americans. 

We will insist that we increase our national 
productivity and, in so doing, create more 
jobs for Americans. 

We will insist that we will use the best 
tools that are at hand or that can be made 
available. 

We will relate rewards to productivity; that 
will do much to curb inflation. 

We will seek a better environment in which 
to live. We will set realistic goals, develop 
the needed technology, and achieve those 
goals at a price we can afford. 
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We will strive for a partnership of pur- 
pose among industry, government, and labor 
to achieve what must be a common goal; & 
growing and prosperous United States of 
America with jobs and sufficiency for all. 

Because the editors of Industry Week, be- 
lieve this country, as an economic power, may 
be heading toward its last crisis, we have ex- 
plored in the following pages some of the 
problems which, we believe, created our pre- 
dicament. 

On Page S-32, we advance a Strategy for 
Survival. We commend those imperatives to 
all who shudder lest the bell tolls for U.S. 
industry. 


Ristnc Imronts Swamp Us 
(By William H, Miller) 


“Made in the U.S.A.” is changing from 
fact to question in world markets. 

Producer of 47% of the world’s raw steel 
in 1950, last year the U.S. achieved only 20%. 

Dominant in world automaking with 76% 
of the total in 1950, last year the U.S. built 
only 33%. 

Virtually alone as a shipbuilder following 
World War II, last year the U.S. built only 
2% of the world’s merchant ships. 

Consistently first among the world’s ma- 
chine tool builders year after year, the U.S. 
at the end of 1971 may rank fourth. 

Worse still, not only is the “Made in 
U.S.A.” label fading abroad, but it is also 
vanishing at home. Imports into the U.S. 
this year apparently will account for; 

9 out of 10 home radios. 

1 of every 6 new cars sold. 

2 of every 5 pairs of shoes. 

1 of every 2 black and white TV sets. 

Hundreds of import inroads could be 
cited—96% of our motorcycles, 30% of 
ceramic tile, 90% of baseball gloves, 30% of 
bicycles, and 76% of tennis rackets—but 
taken together they add up to the threat 
of the first clear trade deficit for the U.S. 
since 1893. 

“Clear” because “in fact the nation has 
been posting a deficit for several years in 
terms of private commercial trade,” con- 
tends O. R. Strackbein, president of the Na- 
tionwide Committee on Import-Export Pol- 
icy, Washington, “This unfavorable balance 
has been hidden by official reports,” he be- 
lieves. 

“Why our government insists on report- 
ing our trade balances on the basis of f.0.b. 
values of imports, and including government 
financed exports, to create the illusion that 
everything is rosy, I do not know,” agrees 
Joseph S. Wright, chairman, Zenith Radio 
Corp., Chicago. “It results in our showing a 
$13 billion trade surplus from 1966 to 1970 
when in fact we really had a $16 billion def- 
icit if you deduct government financed ex- 
ports and add 10% to imports to approxi- 
mate actual landed cost.” 

But first in this century or not, a balance 
of trade deficit will be no fluke. “It looks like 
we will be running a trade deficit as a regu- 
lar thing from now on,” reports John Hein, 
international economist for the Conference 
Board Inc., New York. Mr. Hein’s evaluation 
is based on studies of trade projections 
through the mid-1980s. 


PLUMMETING PROFITS 


Closer to the jugular vein of U.S. business 
is the unmistakable impact that market 
competition has had on profits. 

Last year, profits dropped to an average of 
4% per dollar of sales for all U.S. manufac- 
turing corporations, as against 5.2% as re- 
cently as 1964. But the profit picture is even 
more dismal in industries more directly hit 
by imports. 

Among textile mill product companies, 
profits tumbled from an average of 3.2% to 
1.9% in the six-year span (1964-70). Motor 
vehicle and equipment makers experienced 
a slide from 6.9% to 2,4%. Primary metals 
producers dropped from 5.9% to 3%, while 
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primary iron and steel companies eroded 
from 5.5% to 2.5%. 

The impact on employment has been 
equally severe. Admitting that his statistics 
are “only rough guesses,” Andrew J. Bie- 
miller, director of the AFL-CIO’s Dept. of 
Legislation, Washington, estimates that “ap- 
proximately 700,000 American jobs were lost 
directly as a result of foreign competition 
between 1966 and 1969 alone.” 

In the withering consumer electronics in- 
dustry, Zenith’s Mr. Wright believes that 
47,000 jobs have been lost to imports. William 
Sheskey, president of Commonwealth Shoe & 
Leather Co. Inc., Whitman, Mass., and chalr- 
man of the National Affairs Committee, 
American Footwear Manufacturers Assn., says 
that imported footwear had wiped out 76,250 
job opportunities in the U.S. by 1969 and 
that by 1975 the figure could reach 169,200. 

“More than a quarter million textile and 
apparel jobs were displaced by the import 
volume of these products in 1969 alone,” esti- 
mates Donald F. McCullough, president of 
Collins & Aikman Corp., New York, and head 
of the American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute (ATMI). 

IMPORT TIDE RISES 


Consumer electronics was one of the first 
industries to feel the import shock. Low- 
priced Japanese transistor radios began pour- 
ing into the U.S. in the late 1950s. By 1960 
some 55% of all portable radios sold in this 
country were of Asiatic origin, and that fig- 
ure has been at 95%—virtually wiping out 
the American industry—since 1968. 

In 1962, Japanese imports had captured 
only 2.4% of the total black and white tele- 
vision market in the U.S. By 1970, these had 
risen to 51%, increasing their share of the 
U.S. market over 20 times in just eight years. 
In 1964, imports of Japanese color TV re- 
ceivers were 2.6% of the total market, which 
was then about 2.6 million units. In 1970, 
imports accounted for almost 18% of the 
doubled 5.2 million U.S. color set market. 

In May 1971, exports of Japanese color TV 
sets had increased 140% over May 1970, and 
most of those sets came to the U.S. By 1976, 
predicts Mr. Wright, imports will take 60% 
of the projected U.S. consumer electronics 
market. 

In footwear, an industry hit swiftly by 
overseas competition, imports jumped from 
22% of the U.S. market in 1967 to 32% last 
year. In 1971, forecasts the American Foot- 
wear Manufacturers Assn., they'll climb to 
36% with shoes—the principal target— 
reaching 42%. 

Apparel imports are rising at a rate of 12 
to 15% a year, now accounting for 68% 
of all sweaters sold in the U.S., 42% of all 
men’s and boy’s woven dress and sport shirts, 
and 28% of women’s and children’s woven 
blouses, data from the American Apparel 
Manufacturers Assn. indicate. 

In textiles, U.S. firms have been suffering 
a trade deficit since 1958, with a record 
$1.6 billion gap last year says the ATMIL 
Most surprising and most worrisome is the 
trend in once U.S.-dominated manmade 
fibers. Imports have shot from less than 1 
billion equivalent square yards in 1967 to 
an annual rate of nearly 4 billion through 
May of this year. 


JUST THE OTHER GUY? 


Some contend that “electronics, shoes, ap- 
parel, and textiles are labor-intensive and 
thus vulnerable to foreign competition.” But 
capital-intensive American industries are 
feeling the competition as well. 

In the steel industry, for instance, im- 
ports took only 4.75% of the U.S. market 
as recently as 1961, reports the American Iron 
& Steel Institute. But last year they had 
reached 13.8%, and climbed to 15.6% 
through July of this year. 

But overall figures don't tell the whole 
story. During the first seven months of 1971, 
45.2% of all nails and staples sold in the 
U.S. were imported, as were 36.9% of all 
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barbed wire and 43.9% of all wire rod. The 
menace from abroad is being felt in specialty 
steels in particular, with imports captur- 
ing 21% of the profitable stainless market 
in 1970. 

Autos, also capital-intensive, watched im- 
ports exceed 20% of the U.S. market for the 
first time in August as buyers grabbed up 
presurtax units. Henry Ford II, chairman 
Ford Motor Co., has said, “I frankly don’t 
see how we're going to meet the foreign 
competition, We've seen only the beginning. 
Wait until those Japanese [now selling 
strongly on the West Coast] get hold of the 
central part of the U.S.” 

Every imported car brings with it five for- 
eign tires. The highly automated U.S. tire in- 
dustry watched imports capture 10.6% of the 
U.S. tire market last year and expects further 
inroads due to increasing importe of foreign 
cars and the foreign lead in hot-selling radial 
tires. 

NOTHING IS SAFE 


One industry that observers have long felt 
would escape foreign competition is machin- 
ery. Besides being capital-intensive, it in- 
volves high shipping costs, which were ex- 
pected to discourage imports. 

The expectation proved false; machinery 
imports have tripled since 1964. Perhaps the 
most painful example is foreign textile ma- 
chinery, now taking 37% of the U.S. market. 
Penetration already has reached 11% of the 
much larger metal cutting machine tool mar- 
ket. As related to exports, says the Machinery 
& Allied Products Institute, Washington, 
machinery imports have shot from 13% in 
1961 to 40% in the first quarter of this year. 
In textile and leather machinery, the U.S. 
is running a deficit. 

Consider home sewing machines, once pro- 
duced by many U.S. companies. Now Singer 
Corp., New York, is the only domestic manu- 
facturer; it builds all but its most expensive 
models in Italy. 

WHO'S NEXT? 


No U.S. industry is safe from import com- 
petition, asserts Mr, Strackbein. “The theory 
that only labor-intensive products are sus- 
ceptible is wishful thinking. All products are 
labor-intensive if you take the process all the 
way back to the raw material stage.” 

Mr. Strackbein looks for computers and 
other high-technology products to be the 
next targets. The U.S. has led in such prod- 
ucts, he believes, “because they’re complex 
and because we got the jump on everybody 
else. But now the technology of other nations 
is catching up—partly because we've made 
patents available to them.” 

George C. Wells, vice president-interna- 
tional affairs, Union Carbide Corp., New York, 
thinks the chemical industry, which ac- 
counted for $2.4 billion of the U.S. total $2.7 
billon trade surplus last year, could be hit. 
He notes the same symptoms in chemicals 
that affected the steel industry: imports ris- 
ing faster than exports, and a declining share 
of the world market. 

The aircraft industry is stirring uneasily, 
too, with joint venture aircraft projects un- 
derway in Europe, the Soviet Union actively 
seeking export sales, and Japan developing 
its first jet transport. 

Industry leaders clearly are concerned. 

“Steel requires help—and needs it now,” 
pleaded Roger S. Ahlbrandt, president and 
chief executive officer of Allegheny Ludlum 
Industries Inc., Pittsburgh, to a Senate sub- 
committee. 

“The basic issue, in its simplest terms, is 
the very future of this industry,” testified 
Donald McCullough for American textile 
manufacturers before a House committee 
studying the textile and apparel industries. 

“If imports were to keep growing at this 
rate, they'd completely capture the domestic 
tire market by 1980,” warned Russell De- 
Young, chairman, Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, at a national meeting of security 
analysts in Cleveland, 

Week by week the evidence mounts that 
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modern American industry—for the first 
time—is in a fight for its very survival. 

If we're losing out in the game of trade, are 
trade rules the problem? 


TRADE RULES Tre Our HANDS 
(By Floyd G. Lawrence) 

U.S. industries on their knees seemed as 
unlikely two decades ago as the prospect of 
men driving a car on the moon. Dominant in 
domestic and foreign markets, U.S, industrial 
technology and productivity were multiply- 
ing so furiously that our concern was with 
getting the world gainfully employed to buy. 

It looks now as though we may have over- 
done it, particularly in the case of Japan. 
For the growing redness in the U.S. balance 
of trade is cast heavily by the Rising Sun, 

Through the first half of 1971, the Japan- 
U.S. trade imbalance was running in Japan's 
favor—at a $2.8 billion annual rate—while 
U.S. trade with the rest of the world was 
headed toward a $1.3 billion surplus. Japan's 
official foreign exchange reserves during the 
period passed $12.5 billion, exceeding for the 
first time those of the U.S. itself. 

Seeking to build a strong economy in Asia, 
we have permitted Japan to deal with the 
U.S. like a less-developed nation. Raw ma- 
terials to fuel Japanese industry, together 
with agricultural products, account for some 
70% of Japan's imports from us. In contrast 
with the low technological and labor content 
of our products which Japan buys, about 
90% of Japan’s exports to this country are 
manufactured goods which compete vigor- 
ously with U.S. industry. 

U.S. investment in Japan—one of the few 
ways through which our bilateral balance of 
payments might be improved—is calculatedly 
restricted. But more than 200 Japanese firms 
have already established themselves in the 
U.S., where no similar obstacles exist. Japa- 
nese companies have, for example, invested 
heavily in Alaska’s natural resources and vir- 
tually dominate that state's forest products 
industry. 

Japanese capital has come in considerable 
amounts from U.S. banks; long and short 
term loans totaled nearly $6 billion in 1970. 
Yet capital borrowed here at high interest 
can reappear as low interest export credit 
through subsidy supported by the Japanese 
consumer and sheltered markets, 

Of Japan’s import restrictions on some 80 
broad product categories, 40 affect U.S. busi- 
ness. But U.S. restrictions on some 67 com- 
modities are primarily agricultural and of 
little concern to Japan. As a result, while 
Japan now captures some 5.3% of the 10 mil- 
lion U.S. car market, for example, U.S. auto- 
makers in 1970 achieved only about 0.6% of a 
3 million car market in Japan. 

NO YEN FOR $5,000 PINTOS 

Japanese cars entering this country face 
an import duty of 3.5% (which President 
Nixon proposes raising to 10%). U.S. cars 
going into Japan not only have long been 
subject to a 10% duty based on cost includ- 
ing freight, but also to a commodities tax 
based on engine displacement and wheelbase. 

A Ford Pinto costing $2,000 would de- 
mand a price of $5,000 in Japan, say industry 
sources, and there are no takers. The few 
Japanese buyers of specialty cars like the 
Ford Mustang at $8,300 or the Thunderbird 
at $13,000 then face an annual road tax 
ranging up to $250, again based on vehicle 
size. 


A sheltered market is also provided by 
Japan for consumer electronics products, in 
which our 1970 deficit with Japan exceeded 
$1 billion. But were the Japanese market 
open, color television receivers could be man- 
ufactured in the U.S. and sold in Japan at 
competitive prices, believes Joseph Wright, 
chairman, Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago. 

“The Japanese Electronics Industry Assn. 
itself admits that large screen color TV re- 
ceivers made in the U.S. could be delivered 
to a Japanese importer for a total cost of 
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about $449, as against $1,200 to $1,600 for 
similar Japanese sets there,” says Mr. Wright. 
“But Japanese regulations still block free 
entry of necessary repair parts, and the 
Japanese are notorious for applying what 
they call ‘administrative guidance’ to influ- 
ence sales outlets in the handling of export 
goods.” 

Militating against other would-be traders 
is the Japanese system of import licenses 
and exchange controls. Plans for goods and 
material required by the Japanese economy 
are drawn up to cover commodities like iron 
ore, coking coal, or steel scrap. If there is no 
“need” to import, as in the case of steel mill 
products for example, there is no plan and 
hence no import license. 

Japan arrays not only a good defense but 
a good offense as well. “In the area of export 
incentives, there is good reason to believe 
that the Japanese government provides a 
whole host of subsidies beginning with the 
remission of a commodity tax and including 
such things as export credits at cut-rate in- 
terest, subsidization of research and develop- 
ment, interest-free or low interest production 
loans, accelerated depreciation and a variety 
of other tax advantages, as well as insurance 
against loss in export,” says Mr. Wright. 


THE AMERICAN WAY 


“Unfortunately we seem to have a peculiar 
American tendency to wind up with the short 
end in negotiating international trade agree- 
ments,” believes Mr. Wright. ‘The fact is 
that while our general Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT) arrangements have 
opened up the U.S. markets to imports on a 
large scale, we are still left with systematic 
discrimination against American consumer 
products throughout most of the world, with 
tariffs and a whole host of nontariff barriers 
to competition.” 

Since its inception in 1946, GATT has pro- 
vided the legal framework for international 
commercial relations, Guided by the goals 
of most-favored nation treatment—that each 
member should apply to the products of all 
other members a duty no higher than it ap- 
plies against the same goods from the “most 
favored nation”—and reciprocal tariff con- 
cessions through multilateral agreement, 
GATT has been instrumental in the remark- 
able acceleration of world economic growth 
and the rise in real income. 

“In spite of these accomplishments,” ob- 
serves Nicholas E. Hollis, a member of the In- 
ternational Group, U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Washington, “the influence of GATT 
has been declining and the spirit of trade 
liberalization has ebbed markedly since the 
conclusion of the Kennedy Round of negotia- 
tions in 1967. GATT seems increasingly less 
able to cope with issues such as nontariff 
negotiations, export subsidies, impact on 
trade and investment of multinational cor- 
porations, spreading economic integration 
with preferential association arrangements, 
border tax adjustments, and agricultural sup- 
port systems. 

“More frustrating still,” adds Mr. Hollis, “is 
the strong indication that contracting mem- 
bers are increasing their nontariff barriers in 
order to build a negotiating position. We have 
benefited tremendously from the accelerated 
development we facilitated in Japan and in 
the European Economic Community (EEC). 
But as we created strong markets we created 
strong competitors with their own market 
needs.” 

FROM POLITICS TO ECONOMICS 

“We were sufficiently interested in the inte- 
gration of Europe and the strength of Japan 
to look the other way when it came to specific 
problems in the trade field,” explains Harald 
B. Malmgren, international adviser to the Na- 
tional Assn. of Manufacturers and a former 
White House official. “But we now rank sec- 
ond in world trade to the EEC we helped to 
strengthen, while the Japanese are rapidly 
becoming an economic superpower. Clearly, 
the U.S. is no longer in a position to pursue 
some vague political philosophy and expect 
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the rest of the world to follow wherever that 
whim leads. 

“We need a new foreign economic policy 
that is pragmatic and businesslike,” says 
Mr. Malmgren, “but you can’t put together 
a new policy that involves government and 
industry alike unless you have a consensus 
to make it work. Government structure and 
bureaucratic inertia alone will be formidable 
obstacles in the path of change. But the 
crucial issue is how business interests can 
be factored in across the board and a con- 
sensus reached leading to movement rather 
than to stalemate.” 


ACTION OR REACTION? 


The very pressures which make industry 
consensus imperative are today fostering 
“increasing and alarming polarization of in- 
dustry views on U.S. trade policy,” in the 
words of Lee L, Morgan, executive vice presi- 
dent, Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. He 
agrees that an accommodation must be 
achieved. 

“By accommodation I don’t mean the kind 
of expedient compromise that says, ‘If you'll 
tolerate my selfish interests, I'll tolerate 
yours.’ I mean rather accommodating the 
legitimate needs of vital sectors of the U.S. 
economy to the needs of the nation as a 
whole.” 

If any consensus is yet emerging, it is 
growing agreement that reactions based on 
political expediency must be replaced by ac- 
tions based on economic reason, Just as 
corporate planning spans the longer term— 
what businesses the company wants to be in, 
what its strengths and weaknesses are, where 
the resources will come from, and how re- 
turn on investment will be achieved—so the 
U.S. and its industry must begin to plan 
carefully and cooperatively. 

“In the U.S. government today there is no 
group at any level which even attempts to 
take a look at where the country will be 
or should be in 20 years,” declares Mr. 
Malmgren. “Our nation lacks goals against 
which to measure its future requirements 
from the world in fundamental terms of 
energy and basic resources. The Japanese, in 
contrast, have very clear ideas of where they 
are going to be 30 years from now, with the 
resource needs to get them there fully laid 
out. 

“The Administration action has created 
an opportunity, This is a time when gov- 
ernment and industry together must think 
very hard and very fast about what we want 
to get and then make it clear to the other 
countries so a negotiating process can begin. 
With a proper exchange rate restructuring, 
we will have about two or three years. With 
the right kind of negotiations, everybody will 
be better off. But,” warns Mr. Malmgren, “if 
we fail to act positively, there will be no 
gain.” 

Suppose we somehow can unite industries’ 
views and muster sufficient leverage to bring 
more equitable rules to the game, We then 
must ask ourselves, “If American industry 
is to be saved, what will it take to fleld a 
competitive team?” 


LABOR TRIUMPHS BRING DEFEAT 
(By Stanley J. Modic and Dale W. Sommer) 

“American workers still believe they're 
competing with guys around the corner, 
Until they realize they're competing with 
guys around the world—until we can achieve 
a competitive day’s work for a competitive 
day’s pay—we’'re all in trouble,” summarizes 
one executive. 

That trouble is deepening. For at the same 
time the U.S. is adding most to its wage bill, 
it’s adding least to productivity to pay for it. 
Output of the American worker has grown 
only 35% since 1960, while that of the Jap- 
anese worker has soared 189%. Yet the gap 
between U.S. and Japanese hourly employ- 
ment costs widened during the decade from 
$2.43 to $3.23 an hour. 

Claims that “foreign wages are rising fast- 
er and will soon catch up” are disproven by 
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the facts. The dollar wage gap has continued 
to grow between the U.S. and Japan, Great 
Britain, Italy, France, and West Germany 
while the U.S. has slipped from first to last 
in productivity growth against these com- 
petitors. 

“Unions have gone beserk,” says Pierre A. 
Rinfret, president. Rinfret-Boston Associates 
Inc., New York. “They are exploiting their 
own position and the general situation.” 

Unions and government, in Mr. Rinfret’'s 
view, “have been working together to destroy 
industry's competitive strength. Labor has a 
monopolistic position. Workers go on strike 
and get food stamps and welfare. Manage- 
ment does not get strike compensation.” 

One solution, he says, is “to re-establish 
Some competition within labor. Break open 
entry into labor. Use the antitrust laws. Take 
away unemployment compensation for 
Strikers.” 

FIGHTS AND WINS 


“U.S. companies do face a monopoly on the 
union side, There are antitrust laws pro- 
hibiting companies from merging and dom- 
inating the market. On the other hand, 
unions haye that monopoly,” agrees Wolf- 
gang Jansen, president, Georgetown Steel 
Corp.. Georgetown, 5.C—a firm controlled 
and managed by a German steelmaker, Willie 
Korf. Mr. Jansen came from Germany to set 
up and run the plant, a background provid- 
ing him a binational view. 

He started at Georgetown with a non- 
union shop. Before long the United Steel- 
workers of America was knocking at the door 
and won a representation election. Contract 
negotiations followed, leading “to a bitter 
fight and a six-month strike,” Mr. Jansen 
relates. 

“I can understand unions fighting for 
higher wages But I can’t understand the 
union fighting for featherbedding and re- 
strictive work practices,” he adds, His fight 
paid off in a four-year contract “retaining 
full management rights. We don’t have any 
work rules imposed on us by the union. 

“Had the union won its work rule changes, 
the entire company—and in turn the entire 
workforce—would have been disadvantaged,” 
Mr. Jansen contends. He senses a glimmer 
of hope. “Unions are losing jobs to imports. 
Responsible union leaders are beginning to 
see—at least more so than before—that they 
have to work with management to protect 
the jobs of their memberships. The only way 
to reverse the trend is to make American 

s more competitive, and you can't do 
it by using two people to do a one-man job. 

“That’s what is different in Germany and 
I think it’s more important than the dis- 
parity in wage rates. Over here, in some 
plants, an electrician can’t pick up & wrench. 
But in Germany, if one maintenance man 
is technically capable of handling the entire 
job, that’s no problem. German workmen 
recognize improved productivity helps every- 
body,” Mr. Jansen says. 

SO, TOO, THE JAPANESE 

Similar understanding is a big part of 
Japan's success in the world market. Low 
wages obviously give them an advantage, but 
the competitive edge cuts deeper. 

“You operate in a Japanese factory with- 
out anything near the same level of routine 
interruption from grievance and work prac- 
tices common to an American factory,” says 
John Ong, president, B. F. Goodrich Interna- 
tional Co., Akron. Goodrich, as a stockholder 
in a Japanese company with six plants, is ac- 
tive in improving the productivity of those 
plants. “We made great changes in their 
work practices and standards, yet selling 
them to the workers or to the union was no 
problem,” Mr. Ong explains, 

A Japanese manager for Nissan Motor 
Corp. of America (Datsun marketer) 
working on the West Coast explains that 
unions in Japan understand management's 
position, and vice versa. The two meet regu- 
larly and the union proposes ideas on how to 
increase sales or profits because it realizes 
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that if the company prospers, the union 
members can make more money. 

“The unions in the U.S. seem to be fighting 
to get a raise regardless of the company’s 
position or its future,” he says. “In Japan, 
unions realize they may have to postpone a 
wage increase because wages can be increased 
only when the company grows.” 


SAGGING WILL TO WORK 


Conversely, “the labor movement has tend- 
ed to undermine, sometimes deliberately and 
sometimes not, the will to work and the pro- 
ductive capacity of this country,” charges 
one company executive interviewed by IN- 
DUSTRY WEEK. Unions provide a defense for 
the worker who tries to avoid working at a 
reasonable production level. When, through 
& whole variety of pressures, they get the 
standard of output reduced, they have hurt 
the productive efficiency of the plant, the 
company, and the country. And they jeop- 
ardize the future of their own members by 
resisting strongly any real ability of manage- 
ment to reward the better performer by pro- 
motion or merit increase,” he adds. 

Construction unions are an oft-cited ex- 
ample. In the first nine months of 1970, con- 
struction settlements pushed first-year me- 
dian wage increases to 90.4 cents an hour, 
compared with an all-industry median of 
24.3 cents. 

Roger Blough, chairman of the Construc- 
tion Users Anti-Inflation Roundtable, pre- 
sented those figures to the Joint Economic 
Committee of Congress early this year. 

“But wages are only part of the growing 
problem,” he added, pointing out the Na- 
tional Constructors Assn. “reports decreases 
in labor productivity of as much as 34%.” 
Among the causes of sagging productivity 
he cited: “Plumbers who cut off threads and 
rethread the pipe on the job; carpenters who 
will not install prehung doors or sash; paint- 
ers who limit the size of the brush or roller; 
bricklayers who will lay only 400 bricks a day 
compared with a normal 800 bricks a day on 
open-shop work; or electricians who require 
& skilled craftsman to install a new light 
bulb.” 

LABOR LAWS DON’T HELP 

Part of the gulf between unions and man- 
agement can be traced to a “pattern of gov- 
ernment favoritism toward unions and 
labor,” contends Edward A. McCabe, Wash- 
ington attorney and executive director of 
the Labor Law Study Committee. 

“The National Labor Relations Board 
(NLRB) was born in an era when its sole 
purpose seemed to be the furtherance of 
unions. If you're raised on that over the 
years, it’s kind of hard to get out of the 
habit. Unions are grown up now. They don’t 
need to be nursed along as they might have 
been during the early days,” he feels. 

The Labor Law Study Committee, an or- 
ganization that grew out of the contacts of 
industrial relations executives at a dozen 
of the nation’s big companies, details the 
“removal of the NLRB from unfair labor 
practice cases” as one of 23 “needed changes” 
in the labor law. It suggests two remedies: 
either transfer unfair labor practice cases to 
the U.S. District Courts, with the NLRB con- 
tinuing to conduct union representation 
elections; or replace the NLRB with a 15- 
member Labor Court with each judge serving 
@ 20-year term. 

Even NLRB Chairman Edward Miller agrees 
that “somewhere slong the line the board 
ought to be restructured so it can both look 
and act like a court,” but he rejects both 
reform proposals. 

Mr. Miller contends that a revamping of 
the NLRB into “an honest-to-goodness labor 
judiciary” would accomplish the same pur- 
pose more effectively. A change in the name 
might help remove the stigma of the pro- 
union label, he suggests, while giving the 
board members longer tenure—perhaps even 
for life—might dull the “political cast.” 

But he sees no changes coming “in the 
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near term. Any time you introduce even a 
relatively uncontroversial change, Congress 
is swamped with amendments and lobbyists 
pressing for their own interests. Finally, they 
just throw up their hands and say, ‘Oh, hell, 
let's leave it alone” 

But J. Wade Miller Jr., vice president— 
personnel and organization, B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, feels it’s “inconceivable that with 
the direction things are going in—in the 
bargaining area—that Congress can much 
longer sit on its hands. There are hundreds 
of bills . . . buried in committees chaired by 
individuals who for one reason or another 
don't want to face up to the problem.” 


PUBLIC CONCERN GROWS 


If industry's plight won't move Congress, 

ublic opinion might. For there is also a 
growing awareness of the problem among the 
public. A public opinion survey conducted 
by Opinion Research Corp., Princeton, N. J., 
in late 1970 for the Labor Law Study Com- 
mittee, shows that 56% (up from 45% a year 
earlier) of those surveyed agree that “wages 
paid in this country make it difficult for the 
U.S. to compete in world markets.” Ironi- 
cally, the highest recognition of the problem 
is among union members; 61% of the union 
members polled agreed with the statement. 

“There is in the public mood today all the 
ingredients for an uprising against organized 
labor should there be a new round of crip- 
pling strikes and contract settlements that 
feed the inflationary spiral,” states the sur- 
vey report, compiled by Walter G. Barlow 
(he’s now president of Research Strategies 
Corp., New York). 

Some other findings of the latest survey 
(which has been conducted annually since 
1966) : 

69% say labor unions “have grown enough 
or are too large now.” Even 58% of those 
with a union affiliation feel the same way. 
60% of the public and 53% of the union 
members polled believe that labor union 
leaders are basically unresponsive to the 
public interest, as well as to the interests of 
their members. 


GOVERNMENT JUMPS IN 


Beyond the NLRB and labor laws, indus- 
try points in dismay to federal intervention 
in specific negotiations. “Too often, the 
White House and Labor Dept. are a stage for 
private negotiations. When you begin to 
draw things into Washington that should be 
settled somewhere else, it’s pretty much 
agreed that the government has been a par- 
tisan of the union,” charges attorney Mc- 
Cabe. 

People in government generally “have been 
more concerned with just getting a contract 
signed; to put pressure on labor or manage- 
ment or both just to get a settiement,” says 
W. J. Usery, assistant secretary of labor, la- 
bor-management relations, and the man 
very much involved in the current railroad 
labor situation. Rather than calling govern- 
ment a fire-fighter, he sees it as a “cata- 
lyst—promoeting sound management-union 
relations—spending time to get mutual trust 
out of the parties to develop a climate for 
improving productivity.” 


COMMUNICATIONS A HELP 


His program, he believes, is a step in that 
direction. It’s aimed at the problem that 
“too many company bargainers don't see 
their union representatives at all except dur- 
ing the heat of contract negotiations or arbi- 
tration hearings.” It has been put to work in 
the aerospace industry. Mr. Usery explains 
the program this way: 

In aerospace there are many peaks and val- 
leys. Management can look ahead and gage 
their impact. Local union leaders and work- 
ers can’t. They lack management's insight 
into the business climate. To overcome this, 
a representative of the secretary of labor acts 
as a catalyst to set up an informal meeting 
between company and union well before any 
contract talks begin. Each plant is visited 
jointly. The visit may start with a plant tour, 
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followed by management talking honestly 
about what it sees over the next few years, 
and capped off with a dinner. 

Result: the parties get to know each other 
under a more friendly atmosphere, and the 
union gets an insight into what’s going on— 
when they sit down across the bargaining 
table, there are no surprises. 

Understanding won’t come overnight, but 
he is encouraged that awareness of the prob- 
lem is growing among union leaders. He 
points to the charge of I. W. Abel (president 
of the United Steelworkers of America) to his 
membership at the last contract signing: 
that they have a responsibility to work to- 
ward improving productivity and the estab- 
lishing of joint labor-management commit- 
tees at each plant to explore the problems. 

Labor and management need outside help 
to keep such dialog going, Mr. Usery warns. 
He has been promoting the idea that the 
parties jointly find a “catalyst’—he can be a 
minister or anyone who commands mutual 
respect—to get them together. 

Company managers agree that they must 
share a responsibility for the communica- 
tions gap. Their consensus: “Perhaps if we 
can more effectively tell it like it is, union 
leaders will do the same.” 

But there are, of course, other problems... 


SEEDS OF WEALTH SQUANDERED 
(By John H. Carson) 

Forty acres and a mule once added up to 
& good living in America. Today they describe 
a rural pauper. The difference is modern 
tools, 

More than 95% of our work is done with 
tools that have enabled us to make remark- 
able increases in productivity over the more 
laborious methods of a few decades ago. 
But increases in productivity—the reduction 
in production costs—create a saving that can 
be used to buy new tools, to reduce selling 
prices, or to increase wages. 


As we have seen, largely because of the 
power of labor unions in America, we have 


been accentuating the third: increasing 
wages. Improved tools historically have been 
able to increase productivity—create a sav- 
ing—at a rate of about 3% a year. Wage in- 
creases of that amount, assuming sharehold- 
ers and customers were entitled to none of 
the benefit, would not force prices to in- 
crease. 

But since World War II, wages have been 
rising about 4.5% each year, 50% faster than 
productivity. By 1969, wage increases reached 
& 7.5% rate, more than twice the productiv- 
ity gain. We are in the grip of a price infia- 
tion resulting in part from the basic fact 
that unearned wage increases must be passed 
on to the customer. 

But worse still, productivity since the mid- 
sixties has been increasing in the U.S. at less 
than 2% annually. While Japan has boosted 
its productivity more than four times as fast 
as we have ours and West Germany has im- 
proved at twice our rate, the U. S. has slipped 
to last place in the world productivity race. 

Some take comfort in the fact that as a 
result of rebuilding following World War II, 
some foreign competitors have a “temporary” 
advantage in more modern facilities than 
those in this country, “Our high percentage 
of overage and obsolete equipment is merely 
a symptom of maturity, a condition other 
countries will reach in time," they contend. 

MODERNIZATION GAP 

But will they? In 1960-68, new investment 
in plant and equipment in Japan represented 
33% of its gross national product. West Ger- 
many invested 25%, followed closely by Italy, 
France, and Sweden, with the United King- 
dom (17%) and the U. S. (16%) bringing 
up the rear. 

“It may astound many to learn that the 
Japanese can actually afford to scrap a seven- 
or eight-year-old mill in order to substitute 
® more efficient one,” says Stewart S. Cort, 
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chairman, Bethlehem Steel Corp., Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

U.S. industry leaders agree that poor capi- 
tal recovery or “depreciation’”—money made 
available for new tools—is the primary rea- 
son for the lack of investment. The U. S. gov- 
ernment, recognizing the need for tool re- 
placement, provides depreciation allowances 
which exempt certain funds from taxes for 
that purpose. The United Kingdom, losing 
out in productivity, revised its depreciation 
regulations last year to permit 80% writeoff 
at the time of installation. But the U.S., even 
worse off than the UK, is committed to such 
high levels of government spending that tax 
concessions for realistic tool replacement 
could not be made available. 

Although 20% shorter guideline lives and 
improved first-year writeoffs were granted 
through the Asset Depreciation Ranges 
(ADR) program, the U.S. continues to have 
the poorest capital recovery system among 
the world’s industrial nations. After seven 
years, the average total recovery is still only 
76%, or 4 percentage points below the UK’s 
first year writeoff. 

Since less efficient equipment means low- 
er productivity—which means higher prices, 
which means inflation—the problem is also 
self-expanding. “All figures on profits are 
fictitious because we're using depreciation 
rates on equipment at original prices,” says 
Dr. Herbert W. Robinson, president, Inter- 
national Management Systems Corp., Wash- 
ington. “If you really measured what you 
need to replace the capital, you'd have 
to reduce profits tremendously.” 

Because tax laws don’t permit an allow- 
ance for inflation in depreciation, George 
Terborgh, consultant to the Machinery & 
Allied Products Institute, Washington, esti- 
mates that “‘underdepreciation in the U.S. 
resulting from inflation is $10 billion a year, 
and probably more.” 

Mr. Terborgh believes the combination of 
ADR and the pending investment credit, if 
it's approved, would do little more than to 
wipe out this deficit. He would like to see the 
credit remain at 10%—inmstead of dropping 
to the proposed permanent level of 56% after 
one year—or at least drop no lower than 7%, 
the level of the 1962-69 credit. 

Like other business experts; Mr. Terborgh 
would like to see the 1970 recommendation 
for 40% shorter guideline lives, made by the 
President’s Task Force on Business Taxa- 
tion, become law. However, he adds, “It’s a 
question of realism. We'll be lucky to get 
ADR and the investment credit simulta- 
neously.” 

Tax laws work against investment on an- 
other level, Dr. Robinson points out. With 
the ceiling on the tax on personal capital 
gains raised to 35% and local taxes added, 
“you're now paying about 40% in the higher 
income brackets on any capital gains.” 

Since both inflation and real gains are ele- 
ments of capital gains and since the tax is 
paid even on “what's needed to stand still 
in terms of purchasing power, the capital 
gains tax is little more than confiscation,” 
Dr. Robinson says. He believes that if the 
capital gains tax is not reduced or abolished, 
“the U.S. will embark on a time when the 
country is starved for the kind of invest- 
ment needed just to keep productivity con- 
stant,” a situation already grim when con- 
trasted with that abroad. 

Getting this problem of needed invest- 
ment across to the public may in part be a 
matter of semantics, suggests Mr. Terborgh. 
Use of the term “job development program” 
in Mr. Nixon's investment credit proposal is 
one example. “The public and labor must be 
made to understand that tax concessions for 
new tools benefit all of us and not just the 
corporations. As they accelerate investment 
and technological progress, they benefit the 
consumer. Of equal importance, they pro- 
vide the funds for new jobs for workers. 
That is the message we must begin to get 
across," 
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Another change in semantics was recom- 
mended by the task force: that “deprecia- 
tion” be replaced with the more descriptive 
term, “capital cost recovery.” 

Tax attorney Joel Barlow, partner, Cov- 
ington & Burling, Washington, is concerned 
that a large number of companies, in an ef- 
fort to present the best picture of profits, 
aren’t taking full advantage of current re- 
covery regulations. He feels they should do 
so to aid the selling program, because their 
requests for better recovery laws would be 
more credible and because they could better 
show that good capital recovery programs 
can pay off for everyone. 

Another barrier to productivity in the 
U.S. has been the resistance of labor, con- 
vinced as it is that automation means fewer 
jobs. 

AUTOMATION IS THE KEYSTONE 

Greater productivity through capital in- 
vestment in automation built the U.S. into 
an industrial giant, and it is the most es- 
sential element in maintaining that status, 
says Clement E. Sutton Jr., vice president 
and group executive of General Electric 
Co.'s Industrial Group, Boston. He adds that 
this task won't be an easy one. 

“For the U.S. to increase its productivity 
rapidly enough to offset the recent rounds 
of wage increases, we estimate that indus- 
try will have to double or even triple its in- 
vestment in automation,” he says. 

“When labor represents 45 percent of your 
cost of production, and you're paying $6 
an hour while the other fellow is paying less 
than $2, no technology in the world can 
possibly make up the difference,” Bethle- 
hem’s Mr. Cort points out. 

But it can help greatly, Mr. Sutton insists. 
He offers the following solution to the in- 
ternational challenge: 

“We can step up our research and devel- 
opment to maintain our product and tech- 
nology leadership. With automation, we can 
improve our productivity. With product vol- 
ume, we have a cost-effectiveness leverage. 
And with high product quality and after- 
sale service, we can assure levels of reliable 
operation which make the U.S. product the 
best overall value to the user.” 

If we can solve some other new—and 
pressing—problems . . . 

CONSTRAINTS App Costs BEYOND BENEFITS 
(By Floyd G. Lawrence) 

Capital to invest in higher productivity is 
vital to the survival of U.S. industry, But 
capital is not easy to come by, as increased 
borrowing by industry makes clear. Yet 10 to 
30% of capital spending in many industries is 
going, not into improving our threatened 
competitive position, but into nonproductive 
facilities to meet pollution control standards. 

Public and private spending for air and 
water pollution alone from now through 1975, 
according to Environmental Protection 
Agency estimates, will total $61.7 billion. 
Based on the Conference Board Inc. (New 
York) estimate of $19,811 per employee in- 
vested by manufacturing, this $61.7 billion, if 
it were invested in new plant and equipment, 
could create jobs for two-thirds of the na- 
tion's 4.8 million unemployed. 

Put another way, this is an amount equal 
to the current book value of the plant and 
equipment of four complete American auto 
industries; 3.7 entire steel industries; or the 
chemicals, rubber, paper, lumber, aircraft, 
and nonferrous metals industries combined. 
And it is enough to lead Secretary of Com- 
merce Maurice H. Stans to say: “What are our 
priorities? We need to weigh environmental 
goals against economic reality.” 

Environmental needs clearly are important, 
Secretary Stans and others are saying, and 
they cannot be ignored. But our society has 
other needs which a commitment of this size 
could do much to meet, as Industry Week 
illustrates. And, more basic still, a strong and 
viable industry is the key not only to the 
technological means of achieving our en- 
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vironmental goals, but also to the economic 
strength demanded if we are to achieve our 
other goals as a society. 

“The fact is,” Secretary Stans adds, “that 
American companies will have increased their 
pollution control spending by almost 50% 
this year over last; industry will spend some 
$18 billion over the next five years to meet 
the requisite standards.” 

AMAZEMENT FROM ABROAD 


Foreign competitors have not yet assumed 
any such cost burden. Nor are there any 
signs that they imminently will, reports a 
government officlal closely involved in seek- 
ing international environmental goals, “There 
are honest differences between nations as to 
what constitutes a hazard to human health. 
Many abroad are frankly amazed by our 
views in this country and clearly regard our 
standards as unnecessarily extreme. Since it 
is standards that establish the level of con- 
trol and determine cost, the disparity is like- 
ly to be long term rather than short.” 

Nor does he hold out much hope to those 
who expect things to even up as a result 
of the United Nations Conference on the 
Human Environment at Stockholm, Sweden, 
in June 1972. “There will be [representa- 
tives of] over 100 countries in attendance, of 
which some 75 or 80 will be less developed 
countries with objectives entirely different 
from ours. 

“Many developing countries say frankly 
they would welcome pollution if it fostered 
their economic development and industrial- 
ization. Some are talking among themselves 
about opportunities as pollution havens as 
a result of environmental restrictions of the 
more developed countries,” he reports. 

Confronted with unwillingness to sacrifice 
economics for environment in many coun- 
tries abroad, he indicates our government be- 
lieves the most likely forum to seek positive 
results on environmental discrepancies is 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
& Development (OECD). “The membership 
not only consists of countries that account 
for 80% of Free World trade,” he explains, 
“but also, these are the countries which have 
the most nearly similar interests and con- 
cerns about the environment. 

“We are pushing to get agreement in the 
OECD that all member countries accept the 
principle that the polluter bears the cost of 
polluting,” he says. “The importance of 
this is that if other countries subsidize pol- 
lution control for manufacturers, our indus- 
try will be at a competitive disadvantage 
because the costs will not be reflected 
directly in their products. But even if the 
polluter does pay in all developed countries,” 
he cautions, “these costs still could differ 
substantially between countries because of 
differences in pollution standards.” 

And on that score he is not optimistic. 
“We have explored setting international 
standards for pollution control with other 
countries in the OECD and the general 
view seems to be that it’s just not realistic 
because the circumstances are so different 
from country to country,” he explains. “But 
that’s not surprising when you realize that 
many of our own environmental experts 
question the economic sense of common 
standards throughout the U.S. itself.” 


POVERTY IS UGLY, TOO 


Antonie T. Knoppers, chairman, U.S. 
Council of the International Chamber of 
Commerce, and president, Merck & Co., Rah- 
way, N.J., told world business leaders at 
Vienna, Austria, that “industry and all other 
polluters could do more to keep our air and 
water resources cleaner than in the past, but 
always at a price. The question in its most 
brutal form is when does the price become 
too steep? Shutting down a polluting plant 
that would be uneconomic to renovate can 
cost jobs. “If pollution is ugly,” observes Dr, 
Knoppers, “so is poverty.” 

Other countries less affluent than ourselves 
already understand that quite clearly. Un- 
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less we can somehow imbue them with our 
environmental idealism, we are likely to 
prove the point quite conclusively. 

But important though the displacement 
of capital may be in itself, there are other 
implications in our actions that are per- 
haps more serious. Industry needs energy no 
less than it needs tools. 

Within the last month, as a result of en- 
vironmentalist pressures, the Atomic Energy 
Commission agreed to “review the thermal 
effects on the environment” of 106 nuclear 
powerplants, 15 of which are already in op- 
eration and could be shut down, 

About 92 million megawatts of electrical 
energy, equal to 27% of the nation’s present 
generating capacity, was to have been pro- 
duced by the plants, Further delay alone will 
add cost, while a likely concession of added 
cooling towers to “protect the environment 
from hot water”’—the effects of which are 
far from fully understood—would add more. 

Other examples of crescendoing constraints 
on the development and utilization of re- 
sources might be cited, ranging from the 
well-known delay in the construction of the 
Alaska pipeline to continuing charges that 
the Reserve Mining Co. is “polluting” Lake 
Superior by dumping inert taconite tailings 
into a trench 900 ft deep—despite prior per- 
mits from both the state and federal 
governments. 


MORE HARASSMENT AHEAD? 


But if regulated cost disparities and grow- 
ing restrictions of energy and resources in- 
sufficiently jeopardize American industry, at- 
tacks are now being mounted to undermine 
the American free market system itself. 

“American business, from the perspective 
of the world, is plainly in trouble,” says 
James M. Roche, chairman, General Motors 
Corp., Detroit. “Yet at a time when we must 
work together to bolster our ability to com- 
pete against others, our system is being 
criticized by many whose professed aim is to 
alter ‘the role and influence of corporations 
and corporate management in and upon 
American society.’ 

“Their ultimate aim is to alienate the 
American consumer from business,” warns 
Mr. Roche. “If the consumer can be con- 
vinced that he really does not know what is 
good for him—and this is what the critics try 
to do—then freedom leaves free enterprise. 
For if the consumer cannot protect his own 
interest, then someone else must do it. That 
someone else will then dictate what can be 
made, what can be sold, and at what price.” 

Legislative proposals now pending before 
Congress illustrate the direction of the pres- 
sures Mr. Roche describes. One group of bills 
would create a statutory Office of Consumer 
Affairs with authority to act as advocate of 
consumer interests in agency and court pro- 
ceedings. But as John Stuart, director of 
marketing for the National Assn. of Manu- 
facturers (NAM), pointed out to members 
of the House Subcommittee on Legislation 
& Military Operations, defining the consum- 
er interest is not always easy. "Two groups of 
public interest lawyers are sharply divided 
over the Alaska pipeline,” Mr. Stuart noted, 
“one having sympathies for underprivileged 
Indians whose public interest was in jobs 
and a better living, while the other lawyers 
represented environmentalists who felt 
ecology was the greater public interest.” 

Product safety legislation, the subject of 
another group of bills pending, would cover 
new or existing products “customarily sold 
for household or personal consumption”—a 
categorization to which an exception would 
be hard to find. Stanley Groner, vice presi- 
dent-group services, AMF Inc., New York, told 
the Senate Commerce Committee on behalf 
of the NAM: 

“We can re to you that industry 
broadly accepts the objectives of these bills. 
We have no illusions as to what this may 
mean. It may mean having to accept a dom- 
inant and oft-times harassing and costly 
government intrusion into our engineering, 
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our production processes, and our distribu- 
tion. We must expect to cooperate with gov- 
ernment in the burdensome keeping of rec- 
ords and gathering of technical data con- 
cerning thousands of products and countless 
components and their distribution and use. 

“It means time and money spent by our 
executives and associations in the develop- 
ing of new standards of performance... And, 
finally, we are keenly aware of the inevita- 
bility of loss of sales and jobs by adverse 
(and perhaps misinterpreted) publicity in 
the marketplace, or inaccurate information, 
or erroneous findings released by the ad- 
ministrator,” said Mr. Groner. 

Consumer class action bills comprise a 
third major area, permitting the consumers 
to band together to correct anything the 
other pieces of legislation may have failed 
to catch, Richard D. Godown, associate gen- 
eral counsel of the NAM, pointed out in tes- 
timony on these bills that “all manufactur- 
ers, and big concerns in particular, would 
fall prey to harassment and strike suits. It is 
small comfort to be told that plaintiffs have 
to prove their cases. The cost of defense is 
formidable enough so that it cannot be 
winked at by any U.S. company. And the 
public relations damage—the adverse pub- 
licity which flows from simply being named 
in such a suit—is costly in other terms.” 

“To the extent that new laws and new 
officials dco protect the consumer against 
fraud and deception, and safeguard his 
health anc safety,” says Mr. Roche, “they 
are good. But too much of this new develop- 
ment is unnecessary, and does not deliver a 
value to the consumer commensurate with 
the potential higher cost in taxes and higher 
prices. 

“Also to protect the consumer, it has been 
mandated that many of the products he buys 
be altered. In this way, too, consumer choice 
is sometimes unnecessarily reduced, and 
costs are added without equivalent increase 
in value,” believes Mr. Roche. 

“I am seriously concerned—deeply con- 
cerned—at what may prove to be an impos- 
sible burden on our company, the indus- 
try, and the consumer in the years immedi- 
ately ahead,” Henry Ford II, chairman, told 
shareholders attending the Ford Motor Co. 
annual meeting this year. “I am referring to 
the growing burden of sometimes arbitrary 
legislative and regulatory requirements that 
could paralyze this industry or price our pro- 
ducts out of reach of many car buyers.” 

Mr, Ford estimates that “just to cover the 
cost of meeting emission control and vehicle 
safety standards between now and 1975, the 
suggested retail price of an average Ford car 
in this country might be as much as $600 
higher than the current price, without any 
added profit margin or return on our very 
substantial investment.” 

“Business does its job when it provides 
useful jobs at high wages, when it provides 
useful products at fair prices, when it pro- 
vides economic growth that produces taxes 
for government and earnings for stockhold- 
ers. These are the longstanding social re- 
sponsibilities of business,” believes Mr. 
Roche. 

“Today our task is to achieve our national 
social objectives at the least possible cost to 
our society, to assure full value for the dol- 
lars that must be spent, to mount an efficient 
effort, This clearly,” observes Mr. Roche, “is 
a job where business and businessmen have 
much to contribute.” 

It may well be that the very survival of 
our entire enterprise system may require a 
new “attack”... 


SURVIVAL DEMANDS NEW “PARTNERSHIP OF 
PURPOSE 


(By Perry Pascarella and Joseph J. Fenley) 
So what if American jobs are being priced 
out of existence? That’s labor’s problem. 
So what if plants aren’t being modernized 
fast enough? That's industry's problem. 
So what if there were a decline in the 
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number of manufacturers and workers to 
tax? The politicians could find the money we 
need elsewhere. 

Each of us fits into a group—with its own 
problem. With companies, industries, labor 
groups, and the public each serving self- 
interests, won't we achieve the best results 
for all? 

The truth is, this “adversary system” has 
worked in good times but has been aban- 
doned during wars and depressions while 
everyone worked toward a common goal. 

In the world economic contest we have 
no common goal. But we still have time to 
establish one and apply ourselves to it— 
all of us. 

“The national economic units created in 
Japan and the Common Market, and coming 
in Russia and China, will force economic re- 
assessment in the U.S.,” says Roger S. Ahl- 
brandt, president, Allegheny Ludlum In- 
dustries Inc., Pittsburgh. “Antagonisms will 
have to disappear or be set aside. We can’t 
afford them any longer since we are now, 
and will be more so in the future, in direct 
competition with unified national economic 
systems,” he warns. 

“Unified national economic systems” 
doesn’t sound like free enterprise talk. But a 
growing number of leading businessmen are 
talking that way. 

“The free enterprise system needs new defi- 
nition,” believes William H. Moore, chair- 
man, Bankers Trust Co., New York. “It cannot 
be the barroom brawl of the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

“The numbers are now too big for the 
public and private sectors to go their sep- 
arate ways. The bottom of the tax barrel is 
being reached, and when earnings can no 
longer replenish our businesses, the taxes will 
continue. What then—nationalization? Con- 
fiscation?” he asks. 

Mr. Ahlbrandt calls for a “coherent foreign 
economic policy.” He believes it is imperative 
for the U. S. to formulate, as quickly as 
possible, a strategy and policy for interna- 
tional trade, one which will protect our na- 
tion’s vital interests, Just as the vital in- 
terests of competing economies are being pro- 
tected.” 

How do our foreign competitors protect 
themselves? “In both West Germany and 
Japan, a new type of enterprise has arisen in 
the last 25 years which squarely aligns gov- 
ernment participation with business,” says 
Douglas Grymes, president, Koppers Co. Inc., 
Pittsburgh. “The result is a planned econ- 
omy... I’m not at all sure theirs is more 
planned than ours—I think it’s just better 
planned.” 

In a study of Japan’s economic policy, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco states: 
“To carry out export-expansion plans, the 
Ministry of International Trade & Industry 
constantly confers with company represent- 
atives about the allocation of resources and, 
through administrative guidance, even sets 
minimum sizes for industrial plants. The 
Ministry of Finance, through the Bank of 
Japan, meanwhile funnels funds to areas with 
the highest growth potential. 

“Thus, government policies work to con- 
centrate new investment in those areas where 
world demand is highest. Also, by backing the 
extremely high use of corporate debt to 
finance growth, the Ministry of Finance and 
the Bank of Japan play a key part in setting 
the pace and direction of expansion.” 

The study lists other areas of cooperation 
such as tax deductions on income earned 
from exports, special interest rates on short- 
term export bills, favorable terms on long- 
term export financing, and government in- 
surance on certain risks for which private 
insurance is not available, 

By contrast, our political system is leading 
to divisiveness, fears Dr. Herbert Robinson, 
president, International Management Sys- 
tems Corp. “. . . The quickest way to obtain 
votes is through government spending and 
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taxation, to offer something for nothing. It 
is almost axiomatic that, if we have, as now, 
a large proportion of the population on wel- 
fare and other subsidies, then, in general, our 
legislators will increasingly seek to improve 
the lot of such persons at the expense of 
higher income groups in order to secure their 
votes. The final equilibrium of such a system 
can only be an undermotivated, underin- 
comed nation.” 

Top labor executives are using their 
“monopoly power,” says Dr. Robinson, to de- 
mand wages that allow for increasing tax 
rates and the inflation that their own in- 
creasing wage rates cause. 

BALANCE OUR POWER 

Any attempt to establish a national pro- 
gram for survival will have to face up to the 
restructuring of power within the U.S. It will 
have to consider bringing unions under the 
antitrust laws. 

It’s urgent that we restore "balance to the 
collective bargaining process,” says Philip D. 
Block Jr., chairman, Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago. “The excessive labor settlements of re- 
cent years have been products of monopoly 
labor power and practices which have over- 
whelmed the bargaining process. These prac- 
tices have been fostered by an indulgent pub- 
lic attitude toward labor unions, and by the 
implicit support of Congress and many gov- 
ernmental agencies.” 

At the same time, any strategy for survival 
will have to include an evaluation of our 
antitrust laws and their impact on the com- 
petitiveness of U.S. firms, “Where there has 
been pressure from imports, it makes sense 
to allow more mergers,” says Harald B. 
Malmgren, president, Malmgren Inc. Anti- 
trust policy that prevented mergers in the 
textile industry, which would have benefited 
smaller firms by their absorption into larger 
firms with financial resources, “was a stu- 
pidity,” believes Mr, Malmgren, who was a 
high level trade expert in the Johnson Ad- 
ministration. 

“There are many things we might like to 
do in the way of mergers and acquisitions to 
give us more efficient operations that we are 
precluded from doing,” says W. Michael 
Blumenthal, president, Bendix Corp., Detrolt. 

“We need to revaluate antitrust policy in 
terms of multinational operations,” says 
Robert Bjork, chairman, MacKay-Shields 
Economics Inc., New York. “We need a more 
relaxed and realistic approach. We need to 
determine if we need exemptions to enable 
American firms to compete abroad on an 
equal basis,” 

DESIGN LAWS FOR COMPETITIVENESS 


The antitrust laws try to encourage effi- 
ciency, and this does not run against the 
notion of an expanding world market, argues 
a Justice Dept. spokesman. There is not a 
direct correlation between company size and 
efficiency. The efficiency that’s encouraged by 
U.S. antitrust laws will help make for suc- 
cess in world markets. 

But laws designed to foster competition 
within our national boundaries aren't work- 
ing in world competition, Perhaps they give 
too much support to firms that aren’t com- 
petitive. ° 

One possible reason some of the foreign 
economies are stronger than ours, says Mr. 
Grymes of Koppers, is that their profit mo- 
tive is even stronger. “The weak and non- 
profitable companies are stripped away and 
the available energy and money are guided 
into the planned and profitable companies. 
In a free enterprise system, only the strong 
companies are supposed to survive. But in the 
U.S., we protect the weak and hamstring the 
strong through a variety of antitrust laws.” 


THREAT UPON THREAT 


Deterioration of the proper climate for in- 
dustry In the U.S. has led to a development 
that is as frightening to some as the threat 
from foreign producers: the establishment 
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of manufacturing facilities abroad by U.S. 
firms, 

The first wave of U.S. owned facilities 
abroad represented an attempt to get a share 
of the world market that we could not reach 
via exports. Our high labor rates, tax laws, 
and other burdens had already handicapped 
us in producing here for sale abroad. The 
jobs that such an opportunity could have 
presented were already lost. 

But of greater concern today is the second 
wave—facilities being built overseas by U.S. 
firms to protect their markets here. They 
have been forced offshore to compete with 
imports coming into the U.S. We now see jobs 
being created abroad rather than here. 

“This is an early warning sign that our 
competitive position is being eroded,” says 
Harold B. Scott, acting assistant secretary of 
commerce for domestic and international 
business. “We must provide as competitive 
a climate here as is possible .. . a climate 
in which it will be economically feasible for 
companies to return production here.” 

Our laws, policies, and attitudes are bring- 
ing us to a crisis. We must face the fact 
that we are in economic danger—that hun- 
dreds of thousands of jobs are being lost to 
foreign competitors or to the overseas manu- 
facturing facilities of U.S. firms. 

What we need is a “partnership of pur- 
pose” among government, industry, and 
labor, says Jack J. Carlson, president, Kaiser 
Steel Corp., Oakland, Calif. Each segment 
of the economy must be willing to engage 
in new practices. Industry must Innovate 
and stay ahead in the technology race, Gov- 
ernment should share in this goal. Labor 
must search for new ways to increase its 
productivity, he believes. 

A new partnership “is unquestionably 
needed in the decade ahead,” agrees Mr. 
Scott. The relationship of business and 
government will be much more intimate. 
Government has traditionally functioned as 
the regulator, In the future, the role of gov- 
ernment will have to be much more sup- 
portive.” 

Mr. Grymes of Koppers says, “The survival 
of each part of our system may indeed de- 
pend upon how we forge an alliance among 
government, business, and labor. It will only 
be the interaction of these three groups that 
will produce a system that is tolerable to 
all three and is workable and profitable for 
all.” 

We must face these truths: 

Labor can secure jobs only if we have a 
strong economy, 

Our society can tackle major problems that 
stand in the way of greatness only if we 
have an industrial machine big enough to 
deliver the solutions. 

Free enterprise can survive only if we are 
enterprising; only if we do all the things 
that are necessary to make ourselves com- 
petitive. 

Unless we form a “partnership of pur- 
pose” we will continue to work at cross pur- 
poses and achieve none of these things. 

The matter of economic competitiveness 
is not a problem for industry alone. Rather, 
it is a test of our ability to organize our 
talents and resources to serve our hopes 
for a better life, 

What we need is a Strategy for Survival. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 630 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I was won- 
dering, in view of the events of the past 
few weeks in Saigon, if any Member of 
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Congress or any member of the executive 
branch would care to say he or she is 
willing, from this day forward, to give his 
or her life, limb, sanity or freedom— 
POW even for another day—further to 
prop up the Saigon dictatorship. 

Other Americans are being ordered to 
do so today. 

Following is the language of House 
Resolution 630, which I introduced on 
September 30, 1971: 

Whereas the President of the United States 
on March 4, 1971, stated that his policy is 
that: “as long as there are American POW’s 
in North Vietnam we will have to maintain 
a residual force in South Vietnam. That is 
the least we can negotiate for.” 

Whereas Madame Nguyen Thi Binh, chief 
delegate of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam stated on July 1, 1971, that the policy 
of her government is: “If the United States 
Government sets a terminal date for the 
withdrawal from South Vietnam in 1971 of 
the totality of United States forces and those 
of the other foreign countries in the United 
States camp, the parties will at the same time 
agree on the modalities: 

“A. Of the withdrawal in safety from South 
Vietnam of the totality of United States 
forces and those of the other foreign coun- 
tries in the United States camp; 

“B. Of the release of the totality of mili- 
tary men of all parties and the civilians 
captured in the war (including American 
pilots captured in North Vietnam), so that 
they may all rapidly return to their homes. 

“These two operations will begin on the 
same date and will end on the same date. 

“A cease-fire will be observed between the 
South Vietnam People’s Liberation Armed 
Forces and the Armed Forces of the other 
foreign countries in the United States camp, 
as soon as the parties reach agreement on 
the withdrawal from South Vietnam of the 
totality of United States forces and those of 
the other foreign countries in the United 
States camp.” 

Resolved, That the United States shall 
forthwith propose at the Paris peace talks 
‘that in return for the return of all American 
prisoners held in Indochina, the United 
States shall withdraw all its Armed Forces 
from South Vietnam within sixty days fol- 
lowing the signing of the agreement: Pro- 
vided, That the agreement shall contain 
guarantee by the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam and the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam of safe conduct out of Vietnam for all 
American prisoners and all American Armed 
Forces simultaneously. 


VETERANS DAY TRIBUTE BY 
CLAUDE B. MILLER, DUBLIN, GA. 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, each 
year the Nation sets aside a day to pay 
tribute to the veterans of our Armed 
Forces who have served their country 
and the cause of freedom throughout 
the world. 

In connection with this year’s Veter- 
ans Day, there was sent to me a very 
fine poem written by Claude B. Miller, 
of the Veterans’ Administration Center 
at Dublin, Ga. In his verse, Mr. Miller has 
phrased ar. eloquent tribute to the Na- 
tion’s veterans and the country we all 
love so dearly. 
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Task unanimous consent that the poem 
be printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

In ALLEGIANCE TO Gop AND COUNTRY 
(By Claude B. Miller) 
To our Fellow Americans: 

We, the veterans who are alive, are joined 
in spirit with our fallen brothers. 

We do bequeath to you, a heritage—A 
heritage that is the very soul of America: 
The Freedom of the Spirit of America. 

The fundamental foundation upon which 
this Nation stands is embedded in every 


stream and stone—in every waving blade of 


grass. 

The Spirit of Freedom! This is your—our 
heritage. 

We, the veterans, are as one with you in 
reaffirming, in rededicating our lives... 
that this great American Heritage Shall not 
perish: That these United States shall 
endure, 

“Count not lightly, 
The lives that were lost 
In Freedom's Cause... 


The remaining ones 
Will bear the cost.” 


A WOMAN’S ANALYSIS OF THE COM- 
PREHENSIVE CHILD DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the Amer- 
ican people rightfully consider the enact- 
ment of the Comprehensive Child Devel- 
opment Act contained in S. 2007 as a 
Government threat to the right of par- 
ents to rear their children. 

A thorough analysis of the salient fea- 
tures of the Comprehensive Child Devel- 
opment Act is contained in the Barbara 
M. Morris report of October 1970. 

I include the Morris report in the 
RECORD: 

ANATOMY OF A Hoax 

The “Comprehensive Child Development 
Act” recently passed by the U.S. House of 
Representatives as an amendment to S. 2007 
passed by the U.S. Senate is highly deceptive 
and should not be signed into law by Pres- 
ident Nixon. 

S, 2007 is deceptive in that it is drafted to 
give the impression that Child Development 
Plans and Programs are to be controlled 
locally by local people, when in fact, Child 
Development Programs receiving Federal fi- 
nancial assistance are under the rigid control 
of the Secretary of Heafth, Education, and 
Welfare. 

S. 2007 is deceptive in that it appears to 
disclaim Federal control of Child Develop- 
ment Plans and Programs, when if fact, it 
does not prohibit Federal control, but 
clearly establishes TOTAL Federal control. 

An analysis of the Comprehensive Child 


Development Programs in S. 2007 bears wit- 
ness to these findings. 


“Sec. 521. . . . this title may be cited as 
the ‘Comprehensive Child Development 
Act." 

STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Sec. 522(a) (5) declares that Congress finds 
that “it is crucial to the meaningful develop- 
ment of such programs that their planning 
and operation be undertaken as a partner- 
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ship of parents, community, State and local 
governments”. Aside from establishing the 
State as the third parent, this is a noble 
statement, but as ensuing sections will bear 
out, planning and operation of child devel- 
opment plans and programs are under strict 
Federal control of the Secretary of HEW. 

Sec. 522(b) (2) declares that it is the pur- 
pose of this Act to build upon the successes 
gained through Headstart, when in fact, 
abundant evidence points to Headstart as a 
failure. In a White House Message on Educa- 
tion Reform, signed by President Nixon, 
dated March 3, 1970, it is stated, “In our 
Headstart program where so much hope is 
invested, we find that youngsters enrolled 
only for the summer achieve almost no 
gains, and the gains of those in the pro- 
gram for a full year are soon matched by 
their non-Headstart classmates from simi- 
larly poor backgrounds”. A comprehensive 
study made of Headstart by the Westing- 
house Learning Corporation and Ohio Uni- 
versity in 1969 has clearly shown that Head- 
start in its present form is not worth the 
cost and should be radically revised. (Con- 
gressional Record 12-15-69 p. 10685). 

Sec. 522(b) (4) provides that it is the pur- 
pose of this Act to “provide that decisions 
as to the nature and funding of such pro- 
grams be made at the community level with 
the full involvement of parents .. .”, when 
in fact, the decision to fund is to be made by 
the Secretary, and the nature of such pro- 
grams is to be decided by Federal standards. 


TITLE I—COMPREHENSIVE CHILD DEVEL- 
OPMENT PROGRAM, DIRECTION TO 
ESTABLISH PROGRAMS 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


Sec. 523(b)(7) provides that activities of 
a child development program may include 
activities such as, diagnosis and identifica- 
tion of mental and emotional barriers with 
appropriate treatment to overcome such bar- 
riers. What are mental and emotional bar- 
riers? Who decides, and how is it decided? 
What is “appropriate treatment” as applied 
to an emotional or mental barrier? A state- 
ment entitled “Mental Health and World 
Citizenship” which emanated from the Inter- 
national Conference on Mental Health held in 
London in 1948 stated that the family im- 
poses their imprint early in the personality 
development of the children who then per- 
petuate the traditional pattern to which they 
have been moulded, and it is these people 
“who present the immediate resistance to so- 
cial, economic and political changes”. Are the 
mental and emotional barriers to be overcome 
the traditional beliefs and religious teachings 
of the parents? 

Sec. 523(b)(8) provides for activities to 
ameliorate identified handicaps. What kind 
of handicaps? Mental? Emotional? Physical? 
A statement prepared by the Wisconsin As- 
sociation for Mental Health, “A Progress Re- 
port for the State of Wisconsin” states that 
an “emotionally disturbed child” cannot be 
isolated from the definition of the “re- 
tarded"” or “physically handicapped” because 
all children at times appear to be disturbed. 
Thus, ali children at some time are “emo- 
tionally handicapped”. A recent article in the 
National Enquirer stated that an abnormally 
high ratio of emotionally handicapped chil- 
dren in Quebec was traceable to poverty, poor 
health standards and lack of child support 
programs. Welfare statistics showed that 360,- 
000 children or 24% of the total needed spe- 
cial care for their handicaps, and of those, 
more than 41,000 children have been removed 
from their families and placed in institutions 
and foster homes. As Sec. 523 provides for 
“separate child development programs de- 
signed primarily to meet the needs of handi- 
capped children,” and Sec. 582(d) gives the 
National Center for Child Development the 
authority to acquire “real and personal prop- 
erty of all kinds necessary .. .” can it be as- 
sumed that a grant of power is given to re- 
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move children with “identified handicaps” 
from their homes? 

Sec. 524(b)(11) provides for “in home 
services and training in fundamentals of 
child development for parents...” An article 
in Moscow News of August 14-21, 1971 on pre- 
school eduéation in Russia states that nurs- 
ery teachers “. . . keep in contact with the 
parents and help them to bring up the chil- 
dren in a correct manner,” The Report of the 
Joint Commission on Mental Health of Chil- 
dren, p. 75 states that in educational pro- 
grams for children under three “Mothers 
would be taught the preferred ways of han- 
dling infants .. .” In the Report of the Edu- 
cation Commission of the States, June, 1971, 
P. 42, the value of home visits is given: 
“Those children and parents needing special 
help because of physical and mental handi- 
caps could be identified and provided the ad- 
ditional help required”. Are parents to be 
trained as agents of the State? Dr. Edward 
Zigler, head of the Office of Child Develop- 
ment was quoted in the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer 2-10-71 as being “very apprehensive” 
about a nationwide network of child care 
centers as they were “. . . a concept quite 
alien to the American ethos”. That govern- 
ment controlled child care is indeed an alien 
concept apparently is not considered a de- 
terrent, but a concept to be emulated. 

Sec. 524(b) (13) allows “such other sery- 
ices and activities as the Secretary deems ap- 
propriate in furtherance of the purposes of 
this Act”. This is a wide open, blank check 
grant of power—a Pandora's Box, Anything 
Goes. 

PRIME SPONSORS 

Sec. 525 establishes that any State or local 
unit of government of a given size may be a 
“prime sponsor” of a child development pro- 
gram. An application from a prime sponsor 
is required to be submitted to the Secretary 
and establishes what the application must 
include. Among other requirements, an appli- 
cation must provide for the establishment of 


Child Development Councils and Local Policy 
Councils. Members of CDC’s are required to 
have a membership of at least 14 parents of 
children who are economically disadvantaged. 
Half the membership of the LPC’s are re- 
quired to be parents of eligible children or 
“their representatives”. 


Sec. 525(c)(1) states that CDC's are 
responsible for planning, coordination and 
monitoring child development programs. 
LPC’s are responsible for determining child 
development needs, make recommendations 
and encourage project applications. While it 
is made to appear that CDC’s plan child de- 
velopment programs, Sec. 525(c) (3) requires 
that applications from a prime sponsor pro- 
vide for the delegation by the CDC to “an 
appropriate agency” the “administrative 
responsibility” for developing a Compre- 
hensive Child Development Plan. In general, 
language of the bill would lead one to believe 
that in any case, the CDC's and LPC’s have 
authority and control over child development 
plans and programs. The subtitle Federal 
Standards for Child Development Services 
clarifies any misunderstanding. Sec. 533(a) 
clearly states that the Secretary shall “pro- 
mulgate a common set of program standards 
which shall be applicable to all programs 
providing child development services with 
Federal assistance”. This section puts to rest 
the belief that child development programs 
will be of local determination. To further the 
myth of local control. Sec. 533(b) establishes 
a special committee on Federal standards for 
child development services. “Such committee 
shall participate in the development of Fed- 
eral Standards for Child Development Sery- 
ices, Note that the Secretary will promulgate 
the standards—the special committee merely 
“participates”. 


COMPREHENSIVE CHILD DEVELOPMENT PLANS 


This subtitle establishes the requirements 
for a comprehensive child development pro- 
gram which must include a career develop- 
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ment plan and advancement on a career 
ladder; jobs for persons residing in com- 
munities served by such projects; enrollment 
to the extent feasible of children from a wide 
range of socioeconomic backgrounds. That 
establishment of child care facilities will 
bolster the economy by providing jobs for 
low income persons is often cited as one of 
the benefits of creating child care programs. 
Requiring a socioeconomic mix will assure 
bussing. 

Sec. 526 (20) requires the assurance that 
“mechanisms haye been developed ... to 
provide continuity between programs for pre- 
school and elementary school children”. This 
requirement effectuates a statement in the 
Report of the Education Commission of the 
States, under a chapter titled, “Objectives 
of a Public Early Childhood Program". Objec- 
tive number five states: “One of the objec- 
tives of education before the age of siz 
should be to foster changes in the public 
schools..." and on page 21, “The public 
schools need broader definition of objectives. 
Intelectual objectives need to be expanded 
to include more emphasis on problem solving 
and general objectives need to be expanded 
beyond intellectual development to include 
the physical and mental health of children.” 

Here it would be appropriate to consider 
what is meant by “mental health”, It should 
be realized that the concept of mental health 
as now used has little relationship to 
insanity; that mental health according to the 
United Nations definition is a “state of com- 
plete physical, mental and social well being 
and not merely the absence of disease or 
infirmity”. (World Health Organization Re- 
port, March 1948). A statement from “Mental 
Health and World Citizenship” cited above 
stated: “Principles of mental health cannot 
be successfully furthered in any society 
unless there is a progressive acceptance of 
the concept of world citizenship. World 
Citizenship can be widely extended among 
all peoples through the application of the 
principles of mental health”. 


ADDITIONAL CONDITIONS FOR PROGRAMS 
INCLUDING CONSTRUCTION 
This subtitle provides that within 20 years 
of construction for which Federal funds have 
been paid, the U.S. has the right to recover 
an amount which bears the then value of the 
facility, unless the Secretary decides to re- 
lease the applicant or other owner from the 
obligation. 
PAYMENTS 
This subtitle authorizes the Secretary to 
pay each prime sponsor not in excess of 80% 
of the cost of child development programs. 
However, the Secretary may approve in excess 
of 80% if he decides it is necessary to provide 
adequately for child development needs of 
economically disadvantaged persons. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 530 authorizes appropriations for each 
and every year ". .. such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
title”, Such an open ended provision satisfies 
provisions of Sec. 531(g) which requires that 
no State or local unit of government “shall 
reduce expenditures for child development 
and day care by reasons of assistance under 
this title’. This amounts to a mandate to 
spend, 

OFFICE OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 532 directs the Office of Child Develop- 
ment to be established in the Department of 
HEW, for which “such funds as may be 
necessary" are provided to carry out the 
functions of the OCD. To assure Federal 
control, Sec. 532 also mandates the Presi- 
dent to establish “mechanisms” for coordina- 
tion of State and local programs using Fed- 
eral assistance. 


DEVELOPMENT OF UNIFORM CODE FOR FACILITIES 


Sec. 534(a)(b) directs the Secretary to 
appoint a special committee to consist of 
parents and children in development pro- 
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grams, State and local licensing agencies, 
public health officials, fire prevention officials, 
construction unions, etc., to develop a uni- 
form minimum code for child development 
facilities, to which all child development 
facilities, both public and private, new and 
old, shall conform. This section neatly pro- 
vides a scheme for political maneuvers— 
something for everybody, not just the chil- 
dren. 

Sec. 534(d) provides that the Secretary 
must approve the code and such standards 
shall be applicable to all facilities receivinz 
Federal assistance, “The Secretary shall .. . 
urge their adoption by States and local gcv- 
ernment”. What is the necessity for the States 
and local governments to go through the 
formality of adopting the standards when 
Federal dictates have decreed they shall bə 
applicable to all facilities using Federal as- 
sistance? This is a perfect example of the 
sham of “participatory democracy” at work, 
or the theory of “citizen participation”, bet- 
ter known as “decentralized administration 
of centralized authority”. 


TITLE II—FACILITIES FOR CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


MORTGAGE INSURANCE FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
FACILITIES 

This title, under Sec. 541(g) (1) establishes 
that “The Secretary shall have the same 
function powers and duties. . . as the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development”, 
thereby creating yet another expensive 
bureaucracy. Sec. 541(h)(1) creates a Child 
Development Facility Insurance Fund, and 
Sec. 541(h) (5) authorizes initial capital for 
the Fund and “to assure the soundness of 
such fund thereafter, such sums as may be 
necessary.” This is an assurance that the 
Fund need not pay its own way, or in any 
way, shall accountability be required. 


TITLE II—TRAINING OF CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT PERSONNEL 

Sec. 551 authorizes $40 million to be spent 
every year for training and re-training pro- 
fessional and non-professional personnel for 
child development programs. Sec. 553 au 
thorizes the Secretary to award grants for 
“ongoing inservice training” for professional, 
non-professional and volunteers. Will it be 
the purpose of “ongoing inservice training” 
to change attitudes, values and beliefs via 
sensitivity training techniques, by what- 
ever name? Will the participants be advised 
of the nature of their training? Sec. 554 au- 
thorizes $5 million every year to carry out 
“ongoing inservice training.” 
TITLE IV—FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CHILD 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

Sec. 561 authorizes the Secretary to make 
grants for child development programs for 
children of employees of the Federal govern- 
ment. Sec. 562(a) provides that not more 
than 80% of the total cost of programs dur- 
ing the first two years, and not more than 
40% thereafter shall be paid from Federal 
funds. Sec. 562(b) provides that the non- 
Federal share may be provided through 
public or private funds “. . . and employer 
contributions”. Remember, this Title per- 
tains to children of employees of the Federal 
government. 


TITLE V—EVALUATION AND TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 
EVALUATION 
Sec. 571 requires enumeration and descrip- 
tion of all Federal activities which affect child 
development, analysis of expenditures for 
such activities, determination of effectiveness 
and results of expenditures and activities. 
But there is not ONE word about requiring 
evaluation of child development programs, 
their success or failure. However, to carry out 
the “enumeration” “description” “effective- 
ness of expenditures”, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to enter into contracts with public 
or private, profit or non-profit agencies or 
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individuals to carry out the provisions of 
Sec. 571, 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Sec. 574(a) provides that the Secretary 
shall provide technical assistance “on a con- 
tinuing basis” to assist in developing and 
carrying out child development plans. This 
will assure a continuous flow of Federal 
funds and an impetus and assurance of fed- 
eral control. Sec. 574(b) allows the Secretary 
to provide funds to the Local Policy Councils 
(remember, these are primarily the parents 
who think they are making decisions) for ex- 
penses for their part in child development 
projects. This assures a continuous interest 
at the local level for agitation for more child 
development activities. 


TITLE VI—NATIONAL CENTER FOR CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 


NATIONAL CENTER FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 582 (a) establishes that in the Office 
of Child Development there will be an agency 
known as the National Center for Child 
Development. No mention of who will run 
it, how he or she will be chosen, at what 
salary. 

Sec. 582 (b)(1) establishes that activities 
of the Center shall include research to “de- 
termine the nature of child development 
processes and the impact of various influ- 
ences on them”. Also, "Research to determine 
how child development programs conducted 
in either home or institutional settings posi- 
tively affect child development processes”, 
Clearly then, research on child development 
has yet to be done and thus, children will be 
used as experimental objects—guinea pigs— 
for how else can the nature of child develop- 
ment processes be determined. Will parents 
be advised of experimental situations? What 
protection will parents and children have 
against research activities that may have 
detrimental effects on the child or his fam- 
ily? What kind of research will be done in 
“home settings”? Will the privacy of the 
home be violated by “live-in” researchers? 
The rearing of children in the home by their 
parents is a God given right and responsibil- 
ity, and for the undertaking of this privilege, 
He has imbued conscientious and even not- 
so-conscientious parents with a remarkable 
ability that has stood the test of time, with- 
out benefit of governmental interference. 


GENERAL AUTHORITY OF THE CENTER 


Sec. 583 establishes that the NCCDE is an 
autonomous entity with authority “to do all 
things necessary” under its authority, ham- 
pered only by “limits of available appropria- 
tions”. Sec. 583 (d) establishes that the au- 
thority of the NCCDE includes, “but not 
limited to” the authority to acquire real and 
personal property “of all kinds necessary” 
for or resulting from “the exercise of au- 
thority granted by this title”. 

Sec. 583 (f) authorizes the NOODE to 
“accept and utilize the services of voluntary 
and uncompensated personnel .. .” In the 
Report of the Joint Commission on Mental 
Health of Children, upon whose recommen- 
dations child development legislation is 
based, it is recommended that volunteers be 
used in child development programs, and in- 
cluded such suggestions as ‘“ex-alcoholics, 
rehabilitated mental patients, delinquents 
and criminals who are purposefully seeking a 
centering point for their lives”. (p. 136) 

ANNUAL REPORT 

An amusing aspect of The Comprehensive 
Child Development Act is the requirement 
under this subtitle that the NCCDE issue 
an annual report in which “Supplemental 
or dissenting views and recommendations, if 
any, shall be included in this report”. Is it 
reasonable to expect that any bureaucrat 
under the thumb of the Federal government 
will issue “dissenting views"? 

COORDINATION OF RESEARCH 


Sec. 585 (b) assures the Secretary total 
control of all research and training efforts. 
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And as assurance of dissemination of federal 
directives, Sec. 585 (c) creates a Child De- 
velopment Research Council represented by 
Federal educational and health agencies, “to 
assure coordination of activities under their 
jurisdiction and to carry out the provisions 
of this title...” 
TITLE VII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 
FEDERAL CONTROL NOT AUTHORIZED 

It should be noted that this subtitle does 
not say “Federal Control Prohibited”. It says 
“Federal Control Not Authorized” There is a 
difference. Sec. 593 states that no depart- 
ment, agency etc. of the U.S. shall “exercise 
any direction, supervision or control over or 
impose any requirements or conditions with 
respect to the personnel, curriculum, meth- 
ods of instruction or administration of any 
educational institution”. How does this state- 
ment apply to child development facilities? 
While education is a part of early childhood 
programs, the supposed goal is total develop- 
ment of the child. Since this section applies 
to “educational institutions” and not to 
“child development facilities”, what is the 
scope of Federal control over child develop- 
ment facilities? Sec. 597 (e) differentiates in 
designating “schools” and “child develop- 
ment facilities”, so it must be assumed that 
the Federal government does recognize a 
difference, 

DEFINITIONS 


This subtitle defines certain terms used in 
the bill. It offers the definition of “handi- 
capped” which was covered in the discus- 
sion of Sec. 524(b) (8). Also defined is “pro- 
gram” as “any mechanism” which “includes 
special arrangements under which child de- 
velopment activities may be provided.” Sec. 
597(1) defines “parent” as “any person who 
has day to day responsibility for a child or 
children.” Is the parent the worker in the 
child development facility? Or is the State 
the Third Parent? 

The assurance of adequate safeguards to 
eliminate the possibility of infringement 
upon or usurpation of the moral and legal 
rights and responsibilities of the legal par- 
ents or guardians in the raising of their chil- 
dren was added in Sec. 595. That such a pro- 
vision was lacking in the original bill and had 
to be added as an after-thought to the Senate 
bill, S. 2007 is an indication of the direction 
of the thinking that went into the drafting 
of this legislation. The message is clear: The 
State is All. 

It is shocking to find that many parents 
and taxpayers are unconcerned about the 
prospect of government controlled child de- 
velopment. 

Concerned parents insist they will never al- 
low their children to be “developed” by the 
government. Maybe so. But what about the 
grandchildren? The possibility of a tax bur- 
den so heavy that mothers will have to put 
their children in developmental care to allow 
them to go to work to keep a roof overhead. 
In the Report to the President of the White 
House Conference on Children, this coercive 
suggestion is made: “alteration of tax sched- 
ules to provide tax relief to families who 
have children in development care.” 

People who do not have children should 
be especially concerned for their taxes will 
provide a large share of the money needed to 
raise their neighbor’s children. 

Legislation for government controlled child 
development is the most revolutionary legis- 
lation passed in recent years. Just a short 
time ago it would not be thought possible. 
Those members of Congress who are promot- 
ing this type of legislation are doing so with 
a zeal that is fired by an unholy dedication. 
Your zeal to protect your children and pre- 
serve the integrity of your family must sur- 
pass their zeal. 

Your children and grandchildren can't 
speak for themselves. You have an obligation 
to act for them. If you don’t the govern- 
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ment will! Remember that quote from the 
Report to the President of the White House 
Conference on Children: 

“A daycare program that ministers to a 
child from six months to six years of age 
has over 8,000 hours to teach him values, 
fears, beliefs and behaviors.” 

The government is serious about raising 
your children, Are you? 

S. 2007 must now be conferred upon to 
reach a mutual agreement with the Senate, 
as it was passed as an amendment to the 
Senate Bill. While the bill is in conference, 
write to your Senators and Congressmen (if 
you have written already, write again) to 
express your views on government controlled 
child development, Write or wire President 
Nixon and ask him to veto the bill. After 
you've done everything you can, pray! 


CHARLEY PRIDE, ENTERTAINER OF 
THE YEAR 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, a few 
years ago I was on a plane returning to 
Washington from Billings, Mont., and I 
sat down beside Charley Pride who had 
boarded the plane at Great Falls. I met 
Charley Pride when he was playing base- 
ball for the East Helena Smelterites at 
East Helena, Mont., and singing at the 
U and I Club there. Later, Charley moved 
to Great Falls and continued to work at 
the smelter in Great Falls and sang at 
the Red Barn, but he came to Helena 
and appeared a couple of times a week at 
the Silver Spur. He was a darned good 
ball player and a better singer in those 
days. When I met him on the plane, 
Charley told me he was going East to 
make some records and appear on a 
couple of shows. 

The other night I tuned in on the last 
half of the annual Country Music Asso- 
ciation awards presentation, and the first 
singer I caught was Charley. Later on in 
that presentation Charley Pride, of 
Sledge, Miss., who played a little ball 
and sang a few songs in Montana was 
awarded the title of Entertainer of the 
Year and Male Vocalist of the Year, in 
Country Music. 

Montana is proud that Charley Pride 
spent a part of his career in our State. 
Montana is proud that his singing caught 
the attention of the national audience. 
We feel that had he not caught on as a 
singer, he would have made it in baseball. 
On behalf of his friends and fans in 
Montana I salute double winner Charley 
Pride. 

I ask unanimous Consent that the fol- 
lowing articles be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Dec. 13, 1970] 
BLACK SINGER oF WHITE “Sou.” 
(By Eugene L. Meyer) 

The East Tennessee woman, wary about 
selling her home to the antipoverty worker, 
tells him: “I don’t want you to go reselling 
the house to any colored.” Then her face 
breaks into a smile. “Except you can sell it 
to Charley Pride.” 
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Another place. Newark, N.J., and Charley 
Pride is singing country and western songs 
in his baritone voice with its Southern 
twang to a large, responsive audience. 

The audience—in this black majority city 
with a black mayor—is overwhelmingly 
white. They are the people who voted for 
Hugh Addonizio over Kenneth Gibson for 
mayor because of race. But they applaud 
and cheer Charley Pride until 2 a.m. 

This is the paradox of “Country” Char- 
ley Pride—black singer of white soul music. 
He even sounds like a redneck. North and 
South, in the blue-collar country bars, in 
the urban ethnic neighborhoods—in George 
Wallace, white-backlash country—Charley 
Pride is No. 1. 

Charley Pride, 32 years old, became the 
first black singer to perform at Nashville's 
Grand Ole Opry, which is to country music 
what the Palace Theater in New York used 
to be to vaudeville, 

That was nearly four years ago, in Jan. 
1967, after a few rough years when the for- 
mer cotton-picking kid from Sledge, Miss., 
was bucking white promoters and record 
companies less than confident of a black 
man’s commercial potential in country and 
western. 

Charley Pride doesn’t like to talk about 
that now. He yearns to be accepted, like the 
title to one of his 11 albums says, as “Just 
Plain Charley—Chariey Pride.” He rails 
against the neat divisions of society that 
have made of him a sort of professional freak. 

“Personally, I am Charley Pride, Ameri- 
can,” he says. 

He discussed his feelings over a breakfast 
of scrambled eggs and milk on a recent visit 
to New York to tape NBC’s Eddy Arnold 
Christmas Show, the Kraft Music Hall pres- 
entation for Dec. 23. 

“I think music is to be enjoyed. I didn’t 
make this society, I was just born into it. 
I'm the same as Johnny Cash or Hank Wil- 
liams,” he said, “except I got a permanent 
tan. 

“All music we have in this country is 
American music. We tend to split it down 
and say, ‘Your skin is pink, you go over here.’ 
Country music has been here for years to be 
enjoyed by everybody.” 

Charley Pride thinks his acceptance by 
white audiences and the much wider popu- 
larity of country music generally are sign- 
posts of shifting attitudes. 

“In all facets of our society,” he says, 
“people and ideas are changing.” 

Pride views his role, however, not just as 
an entertainer but also as a teacher—to 
whites of tolerance, to blacks of a broader 
self-image in music than is projected on soul 
radio. 

“Most blacks don’t listen to country-and- 
western stations,” he says. “If they do, they 
think I'm just another white country singer 
until they see me.” 

Network television, Pride feels, is an im- 
portant vehicle for overcoming what he terms 
country music’s “image” problem—as a music 
strictly for backwoods hillbillies—among 
both blacks and whites. 

“I said when I got into the business I be- 
lieved I could sell to all kinds of people— 
pink, green or purple,” he says. 

So Charley Pride was pleased when three 
black teen-agers recognized him on the street 
in Dallas, where he now lives, after he ap- 
peared on the Flip Wilson show. And when 
& black elevator operator in New York's 
Rockefeller Plaza asked him, after initial 
hesitation, if he was Charley Pride. 

As a kid, Charley Pride got his first taste 
of country music listening to Memphis and 
Nashville radio stations. He left Sledge, a 
small farming town where his father still has 
a barber shop, at the age of 17 for Memphis, 
There he played baseball with the Red Sox 
of the Old Negro American League and met 
his wife, Rozene. They now have three chil- 
dren, Kraig, 13; Dion, 8; and Angela, 5. 
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“I wanted to go into the major leagues, 
break old records and make new ones, and 
then go into music,” he says. Pride did a 
brief stint with the California Angels in 1961 
as outfielder and pitcher, Presently, he is 
pondering an offer to show up for spring 
training—at least—with the Milwaukee 
Brewers. 

Noticeably absent from Pride’s albums are 
the super-patriotic conservative songs that 
have surfaced in the country-and-western 
field—songs like “Okie from Muskogee,” 
“Welfare Cadillac,” “Fightin’ Side of Me.” 

Neither has Charley Pride joined the popu- 
list school of country music with which 
Johnny Cash has become closely identified. 
He sings only those songs with which he’s 
most comfortable. 

“I leave politics to the politicians and 
preaching to the preachers,” he says, “Coun- 
try music is basically about life, happiness, 
joy, sorrow.” 

Pride describes his Newark reception as 
“just fine,” glossing over the irony of his 
audience. But then he leaves the table for 
a few minutes and his manager, Jack D. 
Johnson, opens up. The Newark audience 
contained “very few blacks,” he concedes. 

And then Johnson recalls how his initial 
efforts to sell Charley Pride were rebuffed 
because of the singer’s race. Seven years ago, 
Pride had walked into Johnson’s Nashville 
office looking for country star Red Sovine. 
Sovine had “discovered” Pride in a Great 
Falls, Montana, nightclub (Pride was & 
smelter for Anaconda Mining’s zinc complex 
by day) and urged the black singer to go to 
the country music capital, despite his race. 

Pride sang two songs for Johnson, “I said,” 
Johnson recalls, “ ‘Now sing in your natural 
voice.’ He said, ‘That is my natural voice.’ 
I sent him back to Montana and forwarded 
a contract soon afterwards.” 

But it took Johnson two years to sell Pride 
to a record company. “There were questions. 
Would disc jockeys play his records to start 
with because of his color? Who’d pay to see 
him? A black country-and-western singer 
was a new thing, and would require quite an 
investment by a record company.” 

In 1965, RCA producer Jack Clement made 
two test recordings. Chet Atkins, RCA vice 
president and head of its Nashville opera- 
tions, mulled them over for two months be- 
fore deciding to proceed. Pride’s first single, 
“Snakes Crawl at Night,” was released with 
little publicity. The record was not a big hit 
but got good air play, and the successful 
career of Country Charley Pride was 
launched. 

“Naturally, we had problems at first,” even 
after the first release, Johnson says. “The 
promoters had their doubts. It’s difficult to 
back anyone who hasn’t had a hit. Some 
promoters and club owners were reluctant 
because of his color. They wanted to know 
could he draw. But the doubts didn’t last.” 

This year Charley Pride expects to gross 
about $2 million from recordings and ap- 
pearances, In the last six months, he has 
appeared at the big country fairs from Mis- 
sissippi to Montana and from Delaware to 
Utah and played big cities such as Boston, 
Detroit, Chicago and Los Angeles. 

In the future, Charley Pride says, he might 
like to buy a baseball club, and then there 
is always movie acting to consider. 

Early questions about his widespread ap- 
peal no longer exist. Breakfast over, he leaves 
the Waldorf Astoria coffee shop and Rita 
Ragan, a 22-year-old white secretary from 
Brooklyn, asks for his autograph. “You're 
my mother's favorite singer,” she tells him, 
and Charley Pride walks away smiling. 


CHARLEY PRIDE AND THE CHICKEN LADIES 
(By Melvin Shestack) 


About fifteen minutes west of Boys Town, 
Nebraska, and four hundred feet east of the 
curveless old Lincoln Highway (U.S. 6), the 
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sign in the window of the country bar (the 
kind of bar that was called a roadhouse in 
1940 movies) reads: Dancing to the finest 
country sounds every weekend. Among the 
country-star photos Scotch-taped to the sign 
(Leroy Van Dyke, Dolly Parton, Tompall and 
the Glaser Brothers, Marty Robbins, Loretta 
Lynn) is one handsome, black, smiling face. 
An exophthalmic man, red-faced, hair so 
closely cropped you’d think he was bald, 
walks over to the bar and orders a stubby 
brown bottle of Grain Belt. Afraid to touch 
the clean glass until he wipes his hands on 
his greasy Skelly Oil coveralls, he takes a 
long draw on the beer, looks up, and asks: 
“Say, who's the nigger in the window, Gus?” 

“That ain’t no nigger,” the bartender re- 
plies in that monotonously cheerful way 
Midwesterners have of talking (whether 
about births or funerals), “that’s Country 
Charley Pride!” 

ANNOUNCER. That was the great Charley 
Pride singing his fantastic hit, Kaw-Liga. 
And remember, Charley Pride will be appear- 
ing in another all-star WJRZ Cavalcade on 
Friday at Symphony Hall in Newark. Yes, 
Charley Pride, plus the great Kitty Wells 
Show starring Kitty Wells, Bill Phillips, 
Johnny Wright, Ruby Wright and Bobby 
Wright. But that’s not all, there's more! 

(Charley Pride record) fade. 

ANNOUNCER. You'll also see Willie Nelson, 
Red Sovine and one of the great all-time 
yodelers, Montana Slim. All in person! Fri- 
day! At Symphony Hall, Newark. 

(Charley Pride record) fade. 

ANNOUNCER. So, don’t miss this great eve- 
ning. Charley Pride, Kitty Wells, Bill Phil- 
lips, Johnny Wright, Ruby Wright and Bobby 
Wright. Plus, Willie Nelson, Red Sovine and 
Montana Slim. All at Symphony Hall, New- 
ark, Friday, for two great shows at 7 p.m. 
and 9:45 p.m. Tickets are available now, by 
writing to: Cavalcade, WJRZ, Box 970, Hack- 
ensack. Ticket prices are $5.50, $4.50 and 
$3.50. Get your seats now, before it’s too 
late! 

(Charley Pride record) fade. 

ANNOUNCER. That was the great Charley 
Pride who some people say is the greatest 
country voice since Hank Williams. 

We were living for a while at the Chelsea 
Hotel in New York, and our black cleaning 
lady listened as Charley Pride sang. 

“You like that kind of music?” She was 
incredulous. 

“Didn't you ever hear of Charley Pride?” I 
asked her. 

“Who?” 

“He's got more soul than any country 
singer since Hank Williams.” 

“Joe Williams I know. Hank Williams I 
never heard of.” 

Neither had my father in 1948. And he 
was reluctant to release his beloved new 
Buick to my charge—especially to drive fifty 
miles over a country road, at night, to see 
some hillbilly. 

“Silly kid,” I remember him telling my 
mother. Freak would have been a better word. 
Today, if a kid is a freak, he proudly blasts 
the fact to all who'll listen. Little did I 
realize, back then, that the entire urban 
teen-age revolution would be choreographed 
(partly, anyway) to the twang of a country 
guitar. But in 1948, when my high school 
buddies were counting on me to get a date 
to join them to see Vaughn Monroe (“only 
in-person appearance this season in Roches- 
ter...’’) at the RKO Palace theatre. I spoke 
to no one about my plans. If word leaked 
that I was a secret hick, I couldn't have lived 
it down. 

Max Raney’s Circle M Ranch in East 
Bloomfield, New York (“Quality Round and 
Square Dances Weekly”), was only a big tent 
in a muddy field. It was raining hard and 
the crowd was small but enthusiastic. Coun- 
try people from places like Macedon, Hone- 
oye Falls and West Henrietta. Apple Knock- 
ers, we called them in Upstate New York. 
But whatever they were, Hank Williams ob- 
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viously gave them their dollar and twenty- 
five cents’ worth. 

He was thinner than I'd anticipated and, 
though just in his early twenties, balding. 
(He took his Johnny Mack Brown-style 
Stetson off only once—to wipe his head with 
a handkerchief.) His meatiess frame was 
hardiy enough to support his outrageous, 
padded-shoulder, lavender-and-white dou- 
ble-breasted cowboy suit. He kept saying that 
the songs he sang had “a lot of sufferin’ in 
’em" and the crowd nodded their silent 
amens. During the intermission he mingled 
with the audience, signing programs (fifty 
cents each), hugging blushing farm ladies 
and answering questions. Yes, he was mar- 
ried. Yes, he wrote some of the songs, No, he 
didn’t live in Nashville, but would like to. 
And then, in the corner of the tent, with all 
the lights on, he put down his bottle of 
Queen-O Orange Soda, picked up his guitar 
and broke into the now classic Lovesick 
Blues. “I'm gonna REE-cord that one, friends, 
for M.G.M., so you be sure to run down to 
your record store and buy it when it comes 
out.” 

A question from the crowd: “Hey, Hank. 
Where'd you learn to sing the blues?” 

I still have the piece of paper on which I 
recorded his reply: “I learned everthin’ about 
singin’ from a fine old Mississippi nigra I 
used to foller aroun’ when I was a kid.” 

“Hey, Charley,” someone asked backstage 
at Symphony Hall in Newark, “Where'd you 
learn to sing the Lovesick Blues like that?” 

“From listening to Hank Williams,” Char- 
ley Pride answered. “Where else.” 

“Actually, Charley Pride sings it better 
than Hank Williams did,” says Eric Ander- 
son, who has recorded his own version of 
Lovesick Blues. “With a different intensity of 
feeling. I guess you'd call it soul.” 

“Johnny Cash might be this year's big 
country star, but Charley Pride’s this year’s 
country phenomenon. . . ."—Music Record 

“You’ve really made it when your peers 
begin honoring you. For instance, when a 
fellow artist, like Mac Wiseman, begins sing- 
ing about you. (His current RCA single and 
new Victor album are both titled, Johnny’s 
Cash and Charley's Pride.)”—recent RCA 
Victor press release 

“Charley Pride, whose unique talents as 
a singer, together with his innate feel of 
country music, pioneered in removing the 
color line from country music.”—Billboard 
1970 Trendsetter Award 

“Country Charley Pride awarded Gold 
Record for RCA Album, The Best of Charley 
Pride.”—Headline in Variety 

Backstage at Symphony Hall, the great Bill 
Phillips is signing autographs for two girls 
in purple, plastic-fringed skirts, who had 
come all the way from Hartford to see the 
show. “They aren’t groupies,” the great Bill 
Phillips explained, “not in the rock-and- 
roll sense, They love country music and 
country stars. And they're nice girls.” He 
turns to them and smiles. They giggle nerv- 
ously, covering their blushes with two-dollar 
Kitty Wells programs. 

“Well, so you're here to do a story about 
Charley.” Phillips scratches his nose. “Well, 
I can tell you, brother, no one deserves it 
more than he does.” Phillips, a former up- 
holsterer from Canton, North Carolina, is in 
his early thirties, records for Decca and has 
had a few top-ten hits, the most famous be- 
ing, Put It Off Til Tomorrow. He is a regu- 
lar member (though non-related) of the 
great Kitty Wells-Johnny Wright Family 
Show. (In the country-music world, the 
epithet “great” may or may not refer to a 
performer’s talent. Mostly it means, “He 
may have a lousy voice, but the fans still 
buy his records so he’s stood the test of 
time.”) 

“Well,” the great Bill Phillips offers, 
“lemme give you a good quote about Charley. 
Yeah, Charley Pride is a good old boy [hesi- 
tation, eyes squinted, lips tight in thought] 
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and a credit to country music. Yessir, Char- 
ley’s a credit to country music.” (The great 
Bill Phillips ignores the two girls in purple 
skirts who offer programs for autographing 
and hugs the great Charley Pride.) 

It took the great Penn Central twenty-sev- 
en minutes to arrive at the Newark Station. 
No cabs. Friday-night traffic jam. We walk. 

A scowling lady in a tie-dye raincoat and 
loose stockings is waiting by the bus stop. 
“Where's Symphony Hall?” we ask. 

“How the hell should I know,” she answers, 
kindly, A black policeman gives us explicit 
instructions and offers no comment when I 
tell him we're going to see Charley Pride. 

Newark is a riot-devastated city peopled 
by a great many blacks. Blacks lining the 
walls, standing in clusters in doorways, 
laughing and arguing on the street. We pass 
a brightly lighted bar. Black faces peer out 
at us. We imagine that the conversation stops 
when we walk by, resumes as we pass, 

We are going in the right direction. The 
black hordes grey into white hordes. Medium 
red-neck types. Only one black lady in the 
parade and she gravitates toward us. “Is 
there a restaurant near Symphony Hall? I 
didn’t have a chance to have supper since 
I came all the way from the Bronx.” 

“This is our first time in Newark,” I an- 
swered. 

“Mine, too,” the black lady informs us. 
“I just love Kitty Wells.” She fingers the but- 
ton prominently displayed on her grey coat. 
It reads. I SUPPORT OUR BOYS IN VIETNAM. 

“I take it you're a big Charley Pride fan?” 

“You bet. And Kitty Wells, too. I have all 
her records.” 

Symphony Hall is constructed in, well, 
classic symphony-hall style. Like the Omaha 
National Bank. Except for a stage and boxes. 
Classy for Newark, I think, condescendingly. 
We were going to sit through the concert but 
Lazar Emanuel, the Harvard man who turned 
WJRZ from a loser into a New York Mets 


and country-music station, drags us back- 
stage. (A strolling publicist for WJRZ whis- 


pers: “Everybody told Lazar he was crazy, 
that the Mets would never win and country 
music is sure death in the metropolitan area. 
But his genius prevailed. WJRZ is one of the 
biggest money-makers in the country.”) 

I haven't always been an expert in bril- 
liance but I know something about warmth 
and Lazar Emanuel is a friendly man. The 
country-music people shake his hand and 
embrace him. He’s down home, like they are. 

The show at Symphony Hall, like many of 
the touring country-western shows, has been 
pieced together for this one performance. 
Kitty Wells has her enormous troupe; musi- 
cians, performers, relatives. Willie Nelson has 
his own trio. So does Pride. Red Sovine does 
a single and so does Wilf Carter, who is 
the great Montana Slim (although he was 
born in Canada, lives in Florida, and, for the 
most successful portion of his career, broad- 
cast from New York). After the Symphony 
Hall show, Kitty Wells was booked in Ohio 
where she'd team up with the Ferlin Husky 
show. Red Sovine was accompanying Char- 
ley Pride through Pennsylvania, and Willie 
Nelson, stopping off to join the WJRZ Caval- 
cade immediately on his return from a Eu- 
ropean tour, was off to Nashville for a record- 
ing session. What with wives, girl friends, 
camp followers, and musicians and well- 
wishers, there were more than fifty people 
backstage, with lots of chatter: where've 
you been, what've you been doing. 

“Country music is a big family thing,” the 
great Red Sovine told us. He seemed sad. “I 
been in it a long time, and now, for the first 
time, I don’t know everybody in the busi- 
ness. I used to know everybody. Been to their 
houses. Helped some during hard times. Lord 
knows, they've helped me. Funerals, chris- 
tenings. You know. Real family. Well, it’s 
changing. Now that it's a big business, a big 
city business. Well, it’s still a way of life, 
though. Just look around you. You can’t stop 
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progress I guess and we're all making a bet- 
ter living. But I can't help feeling sad over 
the change.” 

Maybe. But the family get-together man- 
ner still prevailed. Warm cornball style. 

Huggin’: “Mmmm. It’s worth not seein’ 
you for two months, hon, to get this recep- 
tion. Mmmm. Mmmm.” 

Kissin’: “You ol’ sumbitch. I didn’t know 
you had the zing left in you. .. .” 

Laughin’: “Then ol’ Chet busts a GITar 
string right onstage and everybody near 
IC. a). oe 

There's tuning of instruments. Exchanges 
of baby pictures. Pressing coats. Sewing 
spangles. Polishing boots. Lots of combing 
of hair. And fans. 

Fans who manage to get past the stage 
guards are cheerfully welcomed. They're part 
of the business. (“We drove all the way from 
Wheeling for the show, Kitty, and wanted to 
shake your hand for all the enjoyment you 
give us. Don’t we, Clara?”) 

Kitty Wells smiles and says, “Bless you.” 
Everybody else smiles, revealing big country 
teeth. Some of the teeth, on the older per- 
formers especially, are tobacco-stained, snag- 
gied, even missing. (A phenomenon you 
wouldn’t find backstage at The Lawrence 
Welk Show, or Jackie Gleason’s madhouse. 
That's real jacket-crown country. I recall 
hearing a musician backstage at The Ed 
Sullivan Show recommend a dentist to his 
friend: “You've got to go to Dr. S——. I 
told him to make my mouth look just like 
Maximilian Schell’s.” He put a forefinger 
in each side of his lips and pulled. “Oh, 
wow,” his friend admired. “Just like Maxi- 
milian Schell.”) 

The first thing I noticed about Charley 
Pride was his smile. He came in late, a half 
hour after everybody was already there, with 
his manager in tow. He smiled, showing a part 
right down the middle of his teeth. He is 
big, athletic, with an aquiline nose, like a 
black Cookle Lavagetto. His clothes are ex- 
pensive and they fit. He wears a tuxedo shirt 
with one of those dippy ties under the collar 
like emcees in Midwestern nightclubs wear. 
Not a rib in his stockings is out of place. He 
smells nice. Red Sovine touches cheeks with 
him and says, “You look like a city slicker, 
Charley.” 

Pride crouches like a boxer. A quick one- 
two to Sovine's face knocks off Sovine’s 
glasses. “Well, man, I ain't no cowboy.” 

Sovine: “Ain’t mone of us cowboys no 
more.” 

They laugh and embrace. 

In the greenroom with Charley Pride (a 
dramatic interlude). Scene: The “green- 
room” where actors and ther well-wishers can 
gather backstage. At Symphony Hall, the 
greenroom is purplish, with satin swag dec- 
orating the cinder-block walls. Red Sovine, 
fiftyish, in a red-clay-colored cowboy suit, 
plays with his glasses. Charley Pride is drink- 
ing a can of Teem, reading some fan letters 
that have just been handed to him by an old 
Negro in a shiny black suit. He shakes 
Charley's hand. In the corner, Willie Nelson 
(formerly “Country Willie” Nelson), a slight 
intense, blond man with an intelligent face, 
picks out a tune on his guitar. It is Beet- 
hoven’s Minute in G. Nelson attended Baylor 
University, is more articulate than many 
Nashville musicians and sings what could be 
called “country Kurt Weill.” He is a regular 
on Grand Ol’ Opry, but he probably would 
wow the audiences in the Maisonette Room 
of the St. Regis in New York as well. During 
what a friend calls his “dripping with Jesus" 
period, Nelson sang sacred songs on the syn- 
dicated Ernest Tubb TV show. (Excuse me, 
the great Ernest Tubb.) 

Assorted country-western types, spangled 
and booted in Tony Lama's finest hand- 
mades, walk in and out. Some of them are 
eating deviled eggs and chewing on fried 
chicken legs and Teem. Jack D. 
Johnson, wearing heavy black-rimmed 
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glasses, a tightly fitting eight-button double- 
breasted suit and a white turtleneck, chews 
on his finger. Johnson is Charley Pride’s 
manager, Willie Nelson looks up, adjusts his 
finger picks and starts playing. Charley Pride 
quickly tunes his instrument. They sing & 
duet mocking (gently) the style of a Porter 
Wagoner-Dolly Parton hit. Every body is 
enthusiastic and applauds. Nelson gets up, 
slaps Charley: 

NeELson, You sure haye beautiful timing, 
boy. (Lee Arnold, Music Director of WJRZ, 
walks in with a tape recorder and Nelson and 
Pride shake his hand.) Did you know I was 
one of the first ones to promote Charley in a 
personal appearance? 

Prive. He sure did. In Texas. 

NELSON. I'd heard Charley’s records and 
thought he’d be a great novelty act. But 
when the local promoters in Fort Worth and 
Dallas heard that Charley was black they 
called me. “You bringin’ a cullid boy to sing 
in Texas? You crazy, Willie. You want to get 
us all killed?” 

Prie (smiling). We're all still alive. 

NELSON. Anyway, I was going to close the 
show. It was my show and I figured Charley 
would come out and sing a couple of songs 
before me. He got onstage and there was a 
big gasp. Then quiet. Then, Charley sang 
Kaw-Liga and they went wild. Wouldn’t let 
the son of a bitch off the stage. (Shakes his 
head and strums a purposely sour chord.) 
Next night, J sang before Charley and let him 
close the show. 

Sovrine. That’s right. Charley always closes 
the show. Nobody wants to follow Charley 
Pride. 

JoHNsoN (in a management tone). Charley 
sells more records than Eddy Arnold now. 

Pare. I'm blushing. Only you can’t tell. 
(Big laugh.) 

NELSON. One thing always bothers me, 
Charley. Why do you spell your name with 
an “ey” instead of an "ie”? 

PRIDE. That's the way my daddy named me. 
(Pause, finishes Teem, looks around.) He 
could named me Sue, you know. (Entire 
company breaks down in peals of laughter.) 

Charley Pride puts his guitar down, waves 
a temporary farewell. “I'm pretty hungry,” 
he admits. “I better get to the chicken la- 
dies before they run out.” 

Peter Noone (Herman, of Herman's Her- 
mits) once confided that his fans, knowing 
his liking for chocolate cake, deliver hun- 
dreds of home-baked cakes at every one of 
his American performances. “We couldn’t 
even give them away to orphanages,” Her- 
man complained, "Throw them all out. Who 
knows. Can't take the chance one of them 
is poisoned.” 

“Who in Sam Hill would want to poison 
any of us?” the great yodeling Montana 
Slim mumbled, his mouth dried by a surfeit 
of hard-boiled eggs. 

A huge table was set up in the far corner 
of the greenroom area, covered with a yel- 
low paper tablecloth embossed every few 
inches in gold with the words “We're Havin’ 
A Party!" Huge platters of crisp-fried chick- 
en thighs were guarded by battalions of devy- 
iled eggs and hard rolls. The supply of cold 
cans of Teem seemed unending and indi- 
vidually wrapped chunks of pound cake sur- 
rounded a giant pot of coffee. Next to the 
paper plates, plastic forks and a vat of cole- 
slaw were two bulging scrapbooks and a me- 
dium-priced Polaroid camera. 

While two of Kitty Wells’s sidemen poked 
through the pile of chicken, the younger of 
two women, a placid, stringy-haired thin 
girl with fat legs, asked Montana Slim to 
pose with her. “Take my picture with Mon- 
tana Slim, Momma.” 

Momma, a large, bulb-nosed lady, lum- 
bered from behind the table. “Hey, Slim, 
we took pictures of you when Hennie was 
only sixteen and you were appearin’ in Do- 
ver, Delaware. Remember?” 

Slim looked puzzled, He stuffed another 
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deviled egg in his mouth. Momma persisted. 
She opened one of the scrapbooks, shoving 
it within inches of Slim’s face. She pointed 
a fat finger at a faded photograph. “There 
you was with PeeWee King, Hank Thomp- 
son and Skeeter Davis and the skinny thing 
in the middle is Hennie., Ain't that you, 
darlin’?” 

The flashbulb popped, Slim smiled and 
retreated gracefully. Momma waddled to- 
ward the table to begin serving again. 

“It’s amazing how these ladies do it,” Abe 
Hanza, a swarthy man in a blue Continental 
suit told me, waving a piece of chicken. Han- 
za packages country shows all over the 
Northeast. “I probably booked Hank Wil- 
liams into Max Raney’s when you saw him 
in 1948.” 

Hanza explained that the chicken ladles 
were a country-music tradition. “There are 
several sets of them that I know of. They're 
not in it for anything except they like to be 
around country performers, They work at 
jobs all week, and on weekends leave their 
husbands and kids, cook up a batch of food, 
and feed the performers.When you're on tour, 
you don't have much time to stop and eat. 
Often they do a job, hop in their bus, drive 
about twenty hours, getting to the next 
theatre hardly in time for the show to begin. 
They haven't eaten much. The chicken ladies 
provide food and love. They need both.” 

“Oh yeah, I been cookin’ for country 
singers for a long time and Hennie, too, She 
has a six-year-old, but he’s stayin’ with his 
father at the gas station,” Momma told me, 
“I don't consider myself a ‘chicken lady,’ 
just a country fan. I love these people. 
They're good, Clean folks. I'm proud that I 
know them so well, Proud. And it don't cost 
much and every one of 'em slips some money 
into the kitty so we break even. 

“It’s given purpose to my life and my hus- 
band don’t mind. He comes along sometimes. 
If it’s one of his favorites. And I know ‘em 
all from Roy Acuff to Marty Robbins, They 
know me.” 

“Tell ‘em what happened 
Momma,” Hennie interrupted. 

“What happened?” 

“You know. What happened on the road 
when we were goin’ to the Tex Ritter show in 
Harrisburg.” 

“Oh, that. Well, we packed our chicken 
and cases of pop and were off to Harrisburg. 
Now, I can tell you that old Tex, bless his 
soul, is one of our very favorites. We love 
him. But on the way to Harrisburg we see 
this bus broke down on the side of the road. 
Darned if it isn’t the Faron Young show. 
[She pronounced the name “Fahrn.”] Well, 
Faron looks out when we stops and says, 
‘Damned if it ain't the chicken ladies. And 
we're hungry as horses.’ He asks us if we're 
goin’ to Allentown to see his show and I was 
embarrassed ‘cause I love Faron, too. I told 
him the truth though, that we was goin’ to 
see Tex in Harrisburg. ‘Well, we're stuck on 
the side of the road and hungry so give us 
somethin’ to tide us over.’ 

“So, we give them the big basket of 
chicken. Nothin’ else we could do, and headed 
on to Harrisburg and set up backstage when 
in comes Tex, ‘Ah’m hongry as a bear,’ he 
says. I say, ‘Go ahead and eat yourself fat, 
Tex honey.’ But there ain’t nothin’ left but 
rollis and macaroni what with us given’ the 
chicken to Faron Young.” 

“Tell him the whole story, Momma,” Hen- 
nie insisted, “just like it happened.” 

“Well, Tex he got mad. ‘Whar’s mah meat?’ 
he bellows. And I mean bellow. He sure don’t 
mince words.” 

Hennie giggled. “Tell it like it happened.” 

“Well, Tex says to me, that it can’t have 
meat, he sure ain’t gonna eat no macaroni 
salad. And he walks out sayin’ to me that I'm 
@ real, excuse the expression, hitty checken 
lady if I can’t supply him no chicken. Well, 
that’s what I mean about all this bein’ so 
worthwhile and all. I mean, you don’t have 
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incidents like that if you stay home and 
that’s why we love all the country people 
s0.” 


“Are you here to do a story on Ruby 
Wright?" Hennie asked. 

“No,” I said. “Charley Pride.” 

Momma stiffened. “We don’t know him,” 
she said, turning away to pour the coffee. 

Hennie looked at her mother, her eyes turn- 
ing downward. “I like Charley's records, 
though.” 

“Well, Charley’s a shock to most people at 
first,” Red Sovine explained. “It’s like when 
I first heard Elvis Presley, on record, and E 
told Red Foley we should go hear this new 
colored boy in person and Red told me he 
was white and I didn’t believe him. That's 
the question that most people ask Charlie... 
how come you don’t sound like you supposed 
to, but I guess that’s how the good Lord 
wanted him to sound, I wish I sounded that 
good.” 

Red Sovine can probably be credited with 
discovering Pride. On a tour of Montana and 
the Northwest with Red Foley, they caught 
Pride’s act in a Great Falls nightclub and 
suggested he try for a Nashville audition. 
“We didn’t believe what we were seeing. But 
he was great. Just great. He had something 
we all wish we had. Hank Williams had it.” 

Getting to talk to Charley Pride, alone 
and uninterrupted, is difficult. His manager 
obviously worries about him, hovers over 
him. The country-music people surround 
him, constantly wishing him well. One of 
the guitarists told me a story Pride probably 
doesn't know. “Whether most Southern peo- 
ple like it or not, times are changing,” he 
said. “And Charley's part of that change. We 
were in this joint in Nashville, this drummer 
and me, and we come across this old boy 
who's pretty good on the dobro. 

In the midst of our talkin’ he comes out 
with some dirty remark about travelin’ “with 
that coon,” and my drummer friend don't 
wait a minute before he flattens that dobro 
player. Out colder’n a well digger’s ass in 
January. ‘Goddamn,’ my friend spits out 
‘don’t he know Charley's a friend.’ And 
lemme tell you, that drummer wasn’t brought 
up exactly liberal.” 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLEY PRIDE (A 
SOLILOQUY) 

“I was born in Sledge, Mississippi, and as 
a kid I always dug country music, Nobody 
in my family was musical. I memorized all 
those country songs and sung them, My 
family thought I was crazy. My sister would 
ask me, ‘Why you singin’ this music? It ain't 
gonna get you nowhere.’ I said I didn’t care 
if it got me anythin’, I loved it. I bought my 
first guitar when I was fourteen years old, 
I think, and I played for my own fun, I 
never had any intention of being a cotton 
picker, no sir, but I didn’t think music was 
the way out. So at seventeen I left Sledge 
to play baseball for the Negro American 
League, with Detroit and the Memphis Red 
Sox. Then I went into the Army and I played 
afterwards for a time with the Los Angeles 
Angels. I ended up in Helena, Montana, play- 
ing semipro ball and working as a smelter for 
Anaconda’s zinc complex. Every once in a 
while Id sing between innings and the 
crowds seemed to like it. Some folks who 
had a nightclub heard me and soon I was 
playing baseball, smelting, and singing at 
nights. I thought it was a pretty good life. 
Then one night Red Sovine came into the 
club, told me I should look him up in Nash- 
ville, but I wasn’t ready. I wanted to play 
for the majors, anyway, and decided to try 
out for the Mets, I ordered six bats (W 166 
Brooks Robinson models) with my name on 
them and took time off from the smelter to 
go to the Mets training camp. To make a long 
story short, Stengel didn’t seem to know I 
was coming and I overheard him saying that 
he wasn't running a goddamn tryout camp. 
They let me try out anyway but I wasn't 
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good enough, so on my way back to Montana, 
I stopped in Nashville at one in the morning, 
and woke up Red Sovine and told him I was 
here. Red told me to go to Cedarwood, where 
Webb Pierce booked out of. I made a tape 
which was listened to by Jack Clement who 
was looking for a Negro entertainer. They 
liked the tape, but they wanted to dress me 
up funny and bill me as George Washington 
III, but I told them I wouldn’t be no clown 
for nobody, that I was going to sing under 
my own name. Anyway the tape got to Chet 
Atkins.” 

Chet Atkins, one of the most successful gui- 
tarists in the business, is also big man for 
RCA Victor in Nashville. When Jack Clem- 
ent brought him the Charley Pride tape, 
Atkins thought he was good enough to record 
and brought the tape to a meeting of A&R 
men, “All the top creative brass at RCA,” he 
recalls. “I played the record and everybody 
agreed he was worth signing up. Then I told 
them he was black. Pure silence. Finally, 
someone broke in, ‘He’s great, though. Let’s 
take a chance.’ And the rest is history. A 
lot of people believed we were making a mis- 
take, that disc jockeys in the deep South 
wouldn't play him. That he wouldn't get any 
promotion. They were wrong.” 

Atkins believes Charley will become one of 
the all-time greats, “and not only in country 
music.” He says that superstars like Hank 
Williams or Frank Sinatra have a certain in- 
tangible edge. “Put Charley Pride on the 
worst p.a. system in the country and it 
doesn’t matter. He'll penetrate. That's great- 
ness, Few have it. Charley does.” 

At N.Y¥.U. during the post-Kent State 
strike, five or six Black Panthers are sipping 
Cokes outside of the Gristede’s store on 
Waverly Place. We get into conversation 
about music. They are friendlier than Black 
Panthers are supposed to be. They like B.B. 
King and Otis Redding. And Robert Johnson 
records. They’ve never heard of Charley 
Pride, but they promise to listen. “Why does 
he want to sing country music,” one of them 
asked me, “for the bread?” 

“Country music is alien to a lot of Ne- 
groes,” Pride admits. “They don't listen to it 
for enjoyment, But I hope that me being in 
country will make Negroes listen more. [Pride 
always says Negro, not black. He won't, or 
didn't, talk about the war, or race problems.] 
I'm an entertainer,” he says. “A country en- 
tertainer. Stone country. A traditional coun- 
try singer. Like Roy Acuff and Hank Wil- 
liams. And, right now, 99.9 percent of my 
records are bought by Caucasians, but I’m 
beginning to see a few black faces. Why 
doesn't anyone want to believe I’m comfort- 
able in country music? I think it’s as groovy 
for me to be a country singer as it was for 
Jimi Hendrix to do blues rock.” 

After the show begins at Symphony Hall, 
Kitty Wells, Johnny Wright, Willie Nelson, 
Montana Slim all have their moments. The 
house is packed and loud, It screams and 
whistles and sings along. It knows the words 
to every song. About twenty-five percent of 
the audience has cameras, and the flashbulbs 
pop. Charley Pride is last. Nobody, but no- 
body, follows Charley Pride. He steps up to 
the plate, weighs his guitar, looks around. 
Crouches slightly. It’s a big house. He's go- 
ing to hit a home run. “My name is Chariey 
Pride and I come from Sledge, Mississippi.” 
The crowd goes wild. Absolutely wild. They 
jump up and down in their seats. They 
whistle. They clap. They call out for special 
songs. Someone screams, “You're our boy, 
Charley boy!” 

I ask an RCA Victor executive why, on one 
of the Charley Pride albums, Charley is 
shown only from the back? (The album was 
recorded, incredibly, at some place called 
Panther Hall in Fort Worth.) I am told 
that they were cautious, but now his face is 
on all albums. The Victor executive is 
Southerner. “Do you have the Panther Hall 
album?” 
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“Yes,” I answer. 

“Do you like it?” 

“Ido.” 

“Well, I have it on good authority that 
Governor George Wallace listens to that al- 
bum and likes it and I'll bet you never 
thought you and Governor Wallace would 
have anything in common, would you?” 

Jules Siegel, journalist, editor, short-story 
writer and musicologist has been making a 
study of black and white music styles. He is 
an expert on seventeenth-century English 
music. I was surprised that he knew about 
Charley Pride, and I asked him for a quote. 
He sent me a letter, which I feel is worth 
reprinting: 

“In order to understand the significance of 
Charley Pride, you need first to understand 
that music, like speech, is a form of com- 
munication that uses many languages, many 
dialects, many vernaculars, many accents. 
The musical language of white Middle Amer- 
ica is Country & Western, which has been 
traced back to the English folk song of the 
seventeenth century and earlier. The other 
great popular musical language, rhythm and 
blues, comes from Africa; the most popular 
recording stars of our time have sung in a 
synthesis of these two great traditions. Elvis 
Presley was a white country boy who sang 
with a black accent. The Beatles were white 
English boys who sang in the idiom of Pres- 
ley and other rock-and-roll performers. Bob 
Dylan was a white American poet who chose 
to combine the country voice with the black 
style. These performers have been transla- 
tors standing between black and white; and 
explaining one side to the other. Until now, 
the black message has mainly flowed through 
white translators to the white audiences. Its 
effect has been overpoweringly great. Those 
of us who watched and felt what Presley, 
The Beatles, and Dylan did to American con- 
sciousness remember that potent sound, still 
only five years old, was followed by the great 
wave of revolution we see sweeping the coun- 
try today. If that was what happened when 
the voice of the black people was heard 
secondhand, we can only guess what may re- 
sult when a black man like Charley Pride 
sings directly to Middle America in its au- 
thentic language, vernacular, dialect and 
accent. 

“Charley Pride may not yet have chosen to 
deliver any special message, but he has proved 
that it is possible for a black man to sing in 
a white voice. When he or those who come 
after him begin to instruct as well as enter- 
tain, white Middle America will be changed 
forever.” 

Thank you, Mr. Siegel. Indeed, sagacious. 
But the reason I keep playing my Charley 
Pride records is that listening to Charley 
Pride makes you feel good. 

And that’s plenty reason enough. 


SENATOR JAMES B. PEARSON 
HON. LARRY WINN, JR. 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. WINN. Mr. Speaker, our distin- 
guished senior Senator from the great 
State of Kansas has become, over a few 
short years, a symbol of quiet, but firm 
strength and wisdom within that other 


Recently the publisher of the Johnson 
County, Kans., Scout newspaper inter- 
viewed Senator James B. Pearson and 
wrote an account of that interview in his 
paper, I think my colleagues here in the 
House would appreciate the opportunity 
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to read what Mr. Rose had to say about 
JIM PEARSON. 
The account of the interview follows: 
COUNT Pearson In 
(By Stan Rose) 

It’s refreshing to talk with Sen. Jim Pear- 
son because he’s one of the few men In 
political life I've met who answers a direct 
question with a direct answer almost 100 
percent of the time. After talking with Sen- 
ator Pearson for about two hours the other 
day I was amazed when he told me to evalu- 
ate what he had said and to publicize any 
of his viewpoints I felt might be newsworthy. 

Senator Pearson’s candid statement that 
he wasn't talking off the record was, in itself, 
newsworthy. Without casting any aspersions 
at anyone else in political office, I’ve been 
around politicians long enough to believe 
that cutting through the double talk is one 
of the most difficult jobs any reporter has. 

As a friend and admirer of Bob Ellsworth, 
the former third district congressman and 
former ambassador to NATO, who challenged 
Senator Pearson in 1966 for the Senate seat, 
I should have been in the doghouse with 
Jim Pearson, Our newspapers wholeheartedly 
endorsed Elisworth in his race against Pear- 
son for the Republican nomination. Ells- 
worth won handily in Johnson County but 
lost the rest of the state to Pearson. Through- 
out the primary campaign which he eventu- 
ally won Pearson was never petty or vin- 
dictive toward us. 

In 1972, if all goes well, Pearson will seek 
another six years in the Senate. Despite trial 
balloon news items in U.S. News and World 
Report and other national media, Ellsworth 
will not challenge Pearson for the senatorial 
nomination. In fact, it’s hard to imagine 
anyone challenging Senator Pearson in the 
Republican primary. 

But Pearson says frankly he looks for Gov- 
ernor Docking to take him on, if Docking’s 
private polls indicate he has a chance to 
beat him, Pearson says if Docking decides to 
make the race for the Senate it will be a 
tough fight. Pearson expects to win but a lot 
depends on how much support he gets from 
the Republicans, who so far, in my own 
opinion, have sold him short. Some Republi- 
cans, irked by Pearson’s dedication to being 
his own man and not an echo, are circulat- 
ing a rumor that Pearson is vulnerable in "72. 
Their comments may be influencing Gover- 
nor Docking in his evaluation of his chances 
to beat Pearson next year. 

In my opinion these nitpicking Repub- 
licans are doing a disservice to one of the 
most capable and conscientious senators in 
Washington. If they continue to snipe at 
Pearson, and withhold all-out support for 
him they will deserve to lose the Senate seat 
and the services of a man who has shied away 
from hoedowns, ribbon cutting and riding in 
parades, because he fervently believes the 
job of a Senator can best be done in the 
chambers of the U.S. Senate and in his offices 
in the Senate building. (Because of partisan 
pressures he finds it necessary to leave Wash- 
ington almost every weekend to come home 
and mend political fences.) 

Through his seniority Pearson has gained 
an important seat on the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. His non-partisan ap- 
proach to our dealings with foreign countries 
indicates that this low-keyed, soft-spoken, 
ordinary appearing-man has the potential to 
become a real statesman if he's allowed to do 
his own thing. 

On the home front, he deserves praise for 
his work with Sen. Hubert Humphrey to set 
up a government program to encourage young 
people to stay in rural communities instead 
of leaving the farms for city life. 

Senator Pearson appears to have no basic 
quarrel with most Nixon policies, although 
he has voted against some Administration 

. He is most enthusiastic about the 
esident’s recent actions to freeze wages and 
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prices and to stabilize the dollar abroad. But 
he says frankly that unless government con- 
trols are continued in some firm manner be- 
yond the 90-day freeze economic chaos will 
result. 

He thinks the Nixon trip to mainland China 
is a good idea and believes Nixon is really 
unwinding our war in Vietnam. 

He thinks Nixon will not dump Agnew next 
year because Nixon remembers too well what 
Eisenhower almost did to him under pres- 
sure in 1956. 

And he says the real issue in the Presi- 
dential campaign of 1972 won't be Viet- 
nam, the economy or crime in the streets. 
It will be plainly and simply: 

“Which candidate do most American voters 
believe?” 

Straight talk from a politiclan—especially 
one who holds the high rank of United States 
Senator. * 


JOHN D. MONTGOMERY OF KANSAS 


HON. WILLIAM R. ROY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. ROY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to take this opportunity to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the accomplish- 
ments of a great Kansan, John D. Mont- 
gomery of Junction City, who last month 
was awarded the Department of the 
Army’s highest civilian decoration, for 
distinguished civilian service. 

Mr. Montgomery served for 10 years as 
civilian aide to the Secretary of the Army, 
from 1961 until 1964 as aide for Kansas, 
and from 1964 until last June as aide- 
at-large. 

The awards ceremony held at Fort 
Riley, Kans., was a fitting tribute to this 
man, who has served his community, his 
State and his Nation in so many ways. 

As publisher of the Junction City Un- 
ion, John Montgomery has provided the 
journalistic leadership which every town 
must have. He also publishes newspapers 
in Chapman and Lindsborg, Kans., and 
in addition, owns the only English-lan- 
guage newspaper in Brazil. 

As director of highways in Kansas, 
John Montgomery has always been a 
leader of responsible political activity, 
and narrowly was defeated in a bid for 
the House of Representatives in 1964. 

As aide to the Secretary of the Army, 
John Montgomery has spoken for Kansas 
in Washington, and spoken for all of his 
countrymen in the policymaking coun- 
cils of our Nation. 

I would like to insert in the Recorp the 
citation presented to Mr. Montgomery 
by Secretary of the Army Robert Froeh- 
lke, and an editorial which appeared in 
the Topeka Daily Capital. I add my voice 
to those in Kansas and Washington and 
elsewhere who praise this great Kansan 
for a job well done. 

The citation follows: 

CITATION 

For many years as a private citizen, and 
particularly as a Civilian Aide to the Secre- 
tary of the Army for the State of Kansas from 
1961 to 1964, and as Civilian Ailde-at-Large 
from 1964 to June 29, 1971, Mr. John D. 
Montgomery has selflessly and with great 
distinction deyoted himself to the course of 
the U.S. Army and to National Defense. An 
eloquent and articulate writer and spokes- 
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man, armed with facts gained from frequent 
trips abroad and first hand observations of 
our troops overseas, he has interpreted to his 
fellow newspaper publishers controversial is- 
sues, thus creating a better understanding 
and appreciation of the accomplishments and 
problems of our Armed Forces. 

Particularly noteworthy have been his 
understanding of military personnel as indi- 
viduals and his increasing support of meas- 
ures to make the Army a better place to live 
and work. 

His exceptional abilities in the field of 
journalism, business, and human relations 
have always been at the disposal of the Army, 
and he worked tirelessly to foster in others 
an awareness that the vitality of the Army 
depends largely on the morale and esprit of 
its members. By his unstinting devotion of 
his time and many talents he has rendered 
truly distinguished service to the Department 
of the Army and to the Nation. 


[From the Topeka Daily Capital, Sept. 7, 
1971] 
MONTGOMERY AN ASSET 

Junction City’s John Montgomery has 
proved once again that he is a man of many 

arts. 

X Montgomery, who habitually wears the 
two hats of Kansas State Highway Director 
and publisher of the Junction City Daily 
Union, was awarded the Army's highest award 
for civilians last week, in a ceremony at Fort 
Riley. 

Montgomery was presented with the Dis- 
tinguished Civilian Service Medal by Army 
Secretary Robert F. Froehlke, at a meeting 
of the Fort Riley Chapter of the Association 
of the U.S. Army. 

The Junction Citian was honored for 10 
years service as a civilian aide to the Army 
secretary, during the period July 1961 to 
July 1971. 

Indefatigable in his public service, John 
Montgomery is one of those citizens whom 
Kansas is fortunate to have. 


THE SCHOOL PRAYER AMEND- 
MENT—NEARER TO REALITY 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, just the 
other day I received a petition contain- 
ing the signatures of over 5,000 residents 
of Bedford and Everett, Pa. These Penn- 
sylvanians were writing to show their 
continuing support of the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to allow volun- 
tary prayer and Bible reading in our 
schools, which I reintroduced at the 
beginning of the 92d Congress. I was 
particularly heartened to learn that this 
wonderful expression of support was due 
in large part to the efforts of David 
Crawford, a 17-year-old student from 
Everett High School. 

These 5,000 people join the thousands 
and thousands of others who have been 
sending cards, letters, telegrams, and 
petitions to me ever since the day prayer 
was banned from our public schools. A 
decision by the Third U.S, Circuit Court 
of Appeals earlier this year further 
tightened this ban, thus creating even 
more need for a constitutional amend- 
ment specifically permitting voluntary 
prayer and meditation by our children. 

As my colleagues know, a successful 
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effort in the House of Representatives 
has finally brought this vital issue to the 
House floor for a vote by all the Mem- 
bers there. I hope for an overwhelming 
vote in favor of passage. 

Forty-three Members of the Senate 
have joined me as sponsors of Senate 
Joint Resolution 34, yet no formal action 
has been scheduled in the Senate. I be- 
lieve a strong show of support by the 
House of Representatives will give the 
needed additional impetus for Senate 
action on this issue which is of such im- 
portance to the people of Pennsylvania 
and across our Nation, 


RUSSIA'S GOALS IN THE MIDEAST 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, a sense of 
the realities of complicated situations 
coupled with an illuminating wit was 
characteristic of the late Dean Acheson. 
His article on the Middle East published 
in the New York Times of October 14 is 
a superb example of this. It follows: 

Russia's GOALS IN THE MIDEAST 
(By Dean Acheson) 

WASHINGTON.—This piece begins, like the 
sermons of my youth, with a text. It is taken 
from testimony given last March and April 
before Senator Jackson’s Subcommittee on 
National Security and International Opera- 
tions by two eminent authorities, the first on 
the Middle East by Bernard Lewis, the second 
by Robert Conquest on the Soviet Union: 

“The overriding reality is the confronta- 
tion, all over the world, including the Middle 
East, of two great powers—of two systems 
and civilizations—perhaps about to become 
three. All else is subordinate and second- 
ary. . .. The object of policy in this area 
should be to find the most effective means 
of opposing the adversary—not to collect 
autographs.” 

“Closed ideology and lack of access to other 
thought, which have prevailed in the Soviet 
Union since its formation, automatically led 
to progressive degeneration of the political 
mind, so that the present Soviet leadership 
[is] composed of & group of rather bigoted 
fundamentalists with a disturbingly low 
level of intelligence—in general a third-rate 
group... and since their judgment is not of 
the highest order, I would expect them to 
create situations of the utmost danger to 
the world peace.” 

The Russian leaders are not unique in 
their mediocrity. So universally is that 
shared that our age might be called the 
apotheosis of mediocrity. What makes them 
so great a danger to world peace is that 
third-rate judgment is activated by highly 
aggressive purpose and armed by a military 
establishment second to none. The Middle 
East is a point of danger because there we 
confront the energetic and purposeful action 
of an adversary who will be dissuaded only by 
encountering unacceptable risks, as in Cuba 
in 1962. 

The Arab-Israeli conflict is important to 
those parties; but it is subordinate and sec- 
ondary, It becomes a major problem only 
because of the possibility of direct military 
involvement of the two great powers. If out- 
side involvement were to be limited to sup- 
plying the primary combatants with more, 
and more sophisticated weapons, the injuries 
they might inflict upon each other might be 
greater than in the past, but total victory 
would not be possible. 
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While further hostilities would be en- 
tirely possible, the probable result would 
be, for both sides, an excess of losses over 
gains. Such a situation would contain the 
seeds of stability and an approach to a 
modus vivendi. 

The Soviet Union is currently pursuing 
two goals in the Middle East, not wholly 
compatible. One is to continue Arab de- 
pendence by maintaining a state of tension 
approaching, but not reaching outright war. 
The other is reopening the Suez Canal. This 
would give her naval dominance in the Per- 
sian Gulf and Indian Ocean and power to 
control the movement of Persian Gulf oil 
to Europe, East Asia and North America. 
These aims may be incompatible since a 
reopened canal would require peace, whereas 
maintaining a high state of tension would 
endanger it. 

The Kremlin, therefore, must regard with 
some surprise Secretary of State Rogers’ 
eager advocacy of reopening the Canal as 
a preliminary to—something. The Kremlin 
has always believed with Ibn Hazm of Cor- 
dova that “the height of stupidity and 
weakness is not to know an enemy from a 
friend.” Foggy Bottom was not able to make 
this distinction at the time of the Suez 
crisis of 1956 and has apparently not made 
much progress in that direction since. 

The first aim of American policy should 
be to convince the Soviet leaders that direct 
involvement of their own forces in the Mid- 
dle East involves unacceptable risks. They 
are already substantially present in Egypt. 
Secretary Rogers proposes to compound the 
evil by having combined Russian-American 
forces there “to keep the peace.” The true 
American interest is to keep both out. It is 
also the true interest of both Israelis and 
Arabs. We have begun to strengthen the air 
components of the Sixth Fleet and should 
continue to do so. 

American policy should make clear to 
Moscow in the most quiet and secret manner 
that the only development that could over- 
come our determination not to become in- 
volved in the Middle East would be the con- 
tinuance of their apparent involvement. 
Similar American firmness resulted in So- 
viet withdrawal from Northern Persia in 
1946, from the blockade of Berlin in 1949, 
and from intervention in Cuba in 1962. 

Perhaps the reader will think the quota- 
tions that began this article too harsh a 
judgment of the Soviet leaders. Let me offer 
one from Jesse Jones of Texas, a real rein- 
carnation of David Harum’s Yankee spirit. 
Asked whether he thought a certain man 
trustworthy, Jesse replied, “Well, I wouldn't 
go to sleep with my thumb in his mouth,” 


WILL G. KELLEY SELECTED AS ONE 
OF “OUTSTANDING YOUNG MEN 
OF AMERICA” 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, I was 
very much pleased to learn recently that 
Dr. Will G. Kelley, a resident of Oak- 
land, has been selected by the U.S. Jay- 
cees as one of the “Outstanding Young 
Men of America” for the year of 1970. 
Dr. Kelley is 30 years old and practices 
optometry in Berkeley. He is a graduate 
of the University of California School of 
Optometry and is president-elect of the 
Alameda and Contra Costa Counties Op- 
tometric Society. 

The U.S. Jaycees select “Outstanding 
Young Men of America” on an annual 
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basis from men between the ages of 21 
and 35 who have distinguished them- 
selves by exceptional service, achieve- 
ment, and leadership. Dr. Kelley has cer- 
tainly demonstrated these qualities over 
the years. 

In addition to his activities in the field 
of vision care, Dr. Kelley has served with 
Oaklana’s Minority Recruitment Com- 
mittee, Berkeley Work Relation Council, 
Berkeley Jaycees Human Relations 
Project, and the Allied Health Planning 
Subcommittee of the Alameda County 
Comprehensive Health Planning Council. 

I am much pleased to have Dr. Kelley 
as a constituent. I have a deep sense of 
pride in his accomplishments, and I ex- 
tend to him my warmest congratulations 
m the honor that has been extended to 

m. 


THE SUPREME COURT VACANCIES 


HON. DONALD W. RIEGLE, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Speaker, I insert into 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD an editorial 
written by Rowland Evans and Robert 
Novak which appeared in today’s Wash- 
ington Post. The article, entitled, “Nixon 
and Material for Court” follows: 

NIXON AND MATERIAL FoR COURT 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


President Nixon’s astonishing attitude 
toward the Supreme Court, which has now 
painted him into a political corner, was re- 
vealed Oct. 8 when he met at the White 
House with top advisers to discuss filling the 
two vacancies. 

Bilatantly mediocre prospects were sug- 
gested and, consequently, the possibility of 
disapproval by the American Bar Association 
(ABA) was raised. Mr. Nixon bristled and, 
startling his unbelieving aides, made clear in 
uncharacteristically colorful language just 
what the ABA could go do about it. In short, 
the President was not going to let questions 
of legal quality interfere with his political 
designs for the Supreme Court. 

That led to two incontestably mediocre 
selections, a wave of public and professional 
repugnance and, finally, a White House de- 
cision to rethink the whole business. At the 
weekend, Mr. Nixon had dug himself into an- 
other hole. 

At the heart of Mr. Nixon’s court troubles 
is his determination to appoint law-and- 
order conservatives pleasing to the old segre- 
gationist South without regard to ability. 
That determination is shared, with mono- 
maniacal inflexibility, by Mitchell and 
Deputy Attorney General Richard Klein- 
dienst. 

Kleindienst, in particular, is convinced of 
boundless political capital flowing from anti- 
liberal court selections. In charge of rec- 
ommending judicial appointments, Klein- 
dienst sought out hardliners without worry- 
ing about quality. 

Two weeks ago, during a session of top àd- 
ministration officials, a fascinating possibility 
for the court was put forward: Elliot Rich- 
ardson, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. A former attorney general of Mas- 
sachusetts, the greatly respected Richardson 
would be an adornment on the court. Under 
no conditions, said Kleindienst. The reason: 
Richardson is too liberal on civil rights and, 
therefore, would displease the South. 

Later, moderate administration officials 
proposed Edward Levi, president of the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago. A renowned legal scholar, 
Levi is a strict constructionist and scarce- 
ly a wide-eyed radical. Besides, he would 
end the absence of any Jews on the court, 
an absence begun under Mr. Nixon in 1969 
for the first time in 53 years. But Levi, too, 
was vetoed. The reason: He did not fit the 
law-and-order, anti-civil rights formula. 

The wholly political nature of the selection 
process can be seen in the attitude toward a 
woman justice. Originally, Mr, Nixon had 
no intention of appointing a woman but, 
gradually, realized that would be bad poli- 
tics, indeed. 

That set off a mad search for a law-and- 
order woman judge. Perhaps the best quali- 
fied prospects, Judge Shirley Hufstedler of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals in Los Angeles, was 
immediately ruled out as a liberal Demo- 
crat. Finally, Kleindienst hit pay dirt. He 
gleefully told associates he had found in 
California State Appeals Judge Mildred L., 
Lillie a very tough lady with no use for the 
Warren court’s libertarianism, 

The line was finally drawn at conservative 
Democratic Sen. Robert Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, who has never practiced law and is 
not a member of the bar. He was just too 
unqualified for Mitchell. The upshot last 
week was the selection of Mrs, Lillie and 
Herschel H. Friday of little Rock, Ark., best 
known as attorney for anti-integration suits. 

Four other names were sent to the ABA for 
approval, in case trouble developed over 
Friday or Mrs. Lillie. Until the last minute, 
the list also included U.S District Judges 
Arlin Adams of Philadelphia (who is Jew- 
ish) and the highly regarded Frank John- 
son of Montgomery, Ala. Finally, however, 
they were eliminated for being too liberal. 
Their inclusion might generate a late cam- 
paign for them. Thus, the six names sent the 
ABA were uniform in both mediocrity and 
acceptability to the segregationist South. 

Mr. Nixon was ill-prepared for what hap- 
pened when those names were published 
last Thursday. The press and the bar con- 
demnec the choices. Even high White House 
staffers were heartsick. Moderate Republicans 
wondered out loud whether Mr. Nixon's in- 
terest in excellence, meager in many other 
governmental appointments, had hit bottom. 
Prominent Jewish Republicans were furious 
that no Jew was on the list. 

The furor forced Mr. Nixon to rethink his 
position. Although Judges Friday and Lillie 
definitely had been picked, the White House 
issued a smokescreen statement that 15 
names were still under consideration. So, 
at this writing, the President must either 
stick to his undistinguished selections or ig- 
nominiously retreat. Once again, playing 
politics with the Supreme Court bas proved 
the worst politics of all, 


WARNER BROS. 1,500TH FILM 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, within 
recent weeks an outstanding American 
company will have reached a milestone in 
a long and glamorous history of produc- 
ing motion pictures. Warner Bros. has 
released its 1,500th film, “Skin Game,” 
the most recent in a long series of films 
designed to fulfill their attempt to com- 
bine good picturemaking and good citi- 
zenship. The impact of 1,500 films on the 
American viewer and on world opinion 
has been tremendous, much of it for the 
good and welfare of our country. 
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Warner Bros. has long been a leader 
in their industry, beginning with their 
first film in 1917, “My Four Years in Ger- 
many,” based on Ambassador Gerard’s 
book. Subsequently, their films have 
ranged from “The Jazz Singer,” which 
launched the age of sound on the screen, 
to current hits as well known as “Casa- 
blanca,” “My Fair Lady,” and many 
more. Through the years, Warner Bros. 
has consistently brought both entertain- 
ment and enlightenment to audiences in 
this country and abroad. 

Based on these superb accomplish- 
ments, I trust all the Senate will join me 
on this occasion in a salute to Warner 
Bros. for its contributions to our coun- 
try. We all join in this nationwide salute 
to an organization which we hope will 
continue to enjoy the acclaim and suc- 
cess in the future which has been paid 
it in the past. 


CONSUMER PROTECTION ACT OF 
1971 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
sumer Protection Act before us today is 
one of the most important pieces of con- 
sumer legislation to come to the House 
floor in recent times, and I want to ex- 
press my strong support of this legisla- 
tion. 

Clearly this legislation will provide 
more extensive coverage than the Amer- 
ican consumer presently enjoys. The basic 
thrust of the bill is the establishment of 
an independent Consumer Protection 
Agency. The Agency will represent con- 
sumer interests in other Government 
agency proceedings, and can obtain judi- 
cial review of agency decisions considered 
adverse to consumer interests. The 
Agency will also play a catalytic role. It 
will receive and publicize consumer com- 
plaints, communicate with Federal, State, 
and local agencies on consumer matters, 
and require Federal agencies to keep the 
CPA advised on activities affecting con- 
sumer interests. Finally, the new Agency 
will have broad responsibilities, to deter- 
mine consumer needs through research 
and investigation, and to disseminate the 
results. 

Passage of such a package, without a 
doubt, will constitute landmark legisla- 
tion. For the first time, an independent 
governmental agency will give the con- 
sumer a full-time advocate before those 
governmental units which make decisions 
affecting everyday life. For the first time, 
all agencies of Government will be ob- 
liged to consider the American consumer 
in setting standards and regulations un- 
der law. In this way, the CPA will pro- 
vide a centralized focal point at the Fed- 
eral level for the American consumer 
movement. 

As I have said, I feel that the Fuqua 
amendment would seriously weaken the 
powers of the Consumer Protection 
Agency and should, therefore, be de- 
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feated. At present, the consumer has lit- 
tle enough representation before Federal 
agency proceedings, The Fuqua amend- 
ment would weaken the new Agency to 
the extent that this status would be pre- 
served. The committee bill would be su- 
perior to the Fuqua proposal. It would 
provide actual intervention and thus real 
bargaining power before Federal proceed- 
ings. I, therefore, urge all Members to 
vote for strong consumer protection, the 
protection provided for in this effective 
bill. 


VOLUNTARY PUBLIC PRAYER 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in the not 
too distant future, the House of Repre- 
sentatives will vote upon an amendment 
to the Constitution designed to restore 
voluntary public prayer. If the amend- 
ment is approved by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, then the focal point of this 
controversy will be centered in this 
Chamber. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement I have issued with 
reference to voluntary public prayer be 
printed in the Recorp, to be followed by 
a compilation of polls relative to this 
topic that was compiled by the Reverend 
Robert G. Howes, national coordinator 
of Citizens for Public Prayer. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment is ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

STATEMENT oF SENATOR J. GLENN BEALL, 
JR. WITH REFERENCE TO THE PUBLIC PRAYER 
AMENDMENT 
A great deal of controversy surrounds the 

status of public prayer in the United States 

today. There is considerable public confusion 
and consternation about this issue. This feel- 

Ing of frustration is, in part, a result of the 

lack of a meaningful national debate on the 

matter. 

From our founding in the early 17th cen- 
tury, until the Supreme Court rulings of 
1962-63, voluntary public prayer and ex- 
pressions of belief in God were generally re- 
garded as compatible with our governmental 
system. 

The public is concerned, and rightly so, 
about the social deterioration that has taken 
place in America during the last decade. The 
decline of morality, the lack of respect for 
authority, and the growing mood of permis- 
siveness have caused many Americans to 
doubt the future of this country. Many of us 
feel we have cut ourselves loose from our 
traditional heritage—thus being adrift with- 
out a sense of direction. 

Many millions of Americans have expressed 
their concern about voluntary public prayer 
during the past 8 years. 

The Congress has been besieged by letters, 
petitions and organizations on both sides of 
the public prayer question. Through it all 
one thing has been obvious to me—Americans 
are generally dissatisfied with the present law 
on the question and feel that change is 
needed. I agree with them. 

I believe that we should amend the Con- 
stitution to reaffirm our desire to have our 
nation based on the belief in God. I am dis- 
turbed that the Congress has not moved to 
bring this issue to the forum of public de- 
bate. I am distressed that the rulings of the 
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Supreme Court, no matter how entrenched 
in the law, have led to an atmosphere that 
makes us hesitant to publicly declare our 
faith under certain circumstances, I urge the 
Congress to move at once to amend the Con- 
stitution to restore voluntary public prayer 
to our schools and other public functions. To 
this end, I have written to the Chairman of 
the House Committee considering this 
amendment and urged action. 

The principle at stake is both simple and 
complex. I have heard the lawyers’ argu- 
ments that there is no prohibition against 
such voluntary prayer now—and they may 
be correct. But what I believe we need today 
is the strength to make positive what they 
arrive at by use of a negative. This point in 
the history of our Nation makes such an ap- 
proach imperative. It is no longer enough to 
say that we can do it now if we are not will- 
ing to put our beliefs on the line and stand 
up and be counted. 

Under the first amendment, the Govern- 
ment cannot force us to accept any form of 
religion. This proposed amendment would 
add to this protection and make clear the 
proposition that Government cannot sep- 
arate us, or our children, from the opportu- 
nity to engage in prayer or religious medita- 
tion at any place or time that we so choose. I 
therefore support it. 

HOUSE Heaps For CRITICAL VOTE ON PRAYER 
ON NOVEMBER 8, 1971—Maximum NOISE 
NEEDED 
a. Gallup (August 1962). Do you approve 

or disapprove of religious observances in 

public schools? Approve, 80%; Disapprove, 

14%; No Opinion, 6%. 

Gallup (30 August 1963). The US Sup. Ct. 
has ruled that no state or local govt. may 
require reading of the Lord’s Prayer or Bible 
verses in public schools. What are your views 
on this? Approve, 24%; Disapprove, 70%; No 
Opinion, 6%. 

b. Harris (October 1964). 80% of American 
people support free school prayer. 

Harris (Noy. 1964). The US Sup. Ct. has 
ruled that children could not be required to 
recite a prayer in a public school. Was the 
Court right or wrong? Approve decision, 30%; 
Disapprove decision, 70%. 

c. ABC TV Special (28 December 1970). A 
poll was conducted in Columbus, Ohio, as a 
typical American community, on the ques- 
tion: Should prayers be permitted in public 
schools? Yes, 91.5%, No, 7.3%; No op., 2.1%. 

d. On the ballot in the state of Maryland 
(3 November 1970) this referendum question 
was placed: Do you favor “. . . permitting 
religious reading of prayer and reference to 
& Supreme Being in certain instances, if par- 
ticipation therein is on a voluntary basis in 
any governmental or public school, institu- 
tion, or place?” Yes (409,050)—73%; No 
(152,706)—27%. 

e. Congressional polls (Many Congressmen 
have polled their home districts on the free 
prayer question. In every case we have noted, 
the vote has been overwhelmingly favorable 
to the civil right of free school prayer. When 
writing to all Congressmen, they should be 
urged to include the question in their next 
home district poll. Results are extremely use- 
ful in our effort.) Latest available home dis- 
trict poll (announced by Congressman J. 
Irving Whalley, whose district is in southern 
Pennsylvania, on 21 July 1971) show 94% 
favorable to free school prayer, 4% negative; 
uncertain, 2%. 

f. Advocates Poll (conducted on a national 
scale for the Advocates TV program by Opin- 
ion Research of Princeton, New Jersey, Jan- 
Feb 1971): 

[Answers in percent] 

Total sample (2,061): 

¥ 
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Protestant (1,352): 
Yes 


Do not know 
No religion (78): 
Yı 


Question asked: “The US Sup. Ct. has 
held that the recitation of prayers in public 
schools is unconstitutional, Would you fa- 
vor or oppose a Constitutional amendment 
to permit the use of prayers in public 
schools?” 


REDUCED RAIL PASSENGER FARES 
FOR RETIRED RAILROAD WORK- 
ERS AND DEPENDENTS 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
appreciate this opportunity to speak as a 
cosponsor in support of H.R. 11253. This 
bill, which Mr. SCHERLE and Mr. CRANE 
and I are sponsoring would amend section 
405 of the Rail Passenger Service Act of 
1970 to provide for free or reduced rate 
transportation to retired railroad em- 
ployees and their dependents on any in- 
tercity rail passenger service. 

Transportation is one of the major 
problems confronting our older citizens. 
Its importance has been stressed by the 
White House Conference on Aging. Re- 
sponse to questionnaires showed the Con- 
ference that many of the 200,000 elderly 
citizens who responded could not take 
advantage of available transportation 
services. The elderly placed transporta- 
tion behind only health and income as a 
major concern. 

Furthermore, only 1 percent of those 
citizens aged 65 and over crossed a State 
line last year. Their travel is intrastate 
and intercity. Certainly any rise in prices 
and the cost of living affects all of us to 
varying degrees, but those existing on a 
fixed income are the hardest hit. It is to 
correct an oversight caused by the Rail 
Passenger Service Act of 1970 that our 
bill H.R. 11253 has been introduced. By 
restoring special free or reduced rate rail 
transportation privileges to retired rail- 
road employees and their dependents on 
the same basis that such privileges were 
in effect before the enactment of the 
Amtrak system, we will in effect be 
giving due recognition to these retired 
workers for their contribution in build- 
ing, maintaining, and operating our Na- 
tion’s rail passenger system. At insigni- 
ficant direct cost to the companies in- 
volved we will provide much needed and 
well deserved relief to those who now 
have the time to enjoy the fruits of their 
labors. 
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AMBASSADOR JAMES SHEN ON 
CHINA 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the press 
of our country is being flooded with news 
stories about Henry Kissinger’s obsession 
for a projected visit by President Nixon 
to Red China, but little is being pub- 
lished about the wishes of 14 million 
Chinese of the Republic of China on 
Taiwan, the 18 million living overseas, 
or the 750 million who are silenced in 
their homeland. 

In an address on October 18, 1971, be- 
fure a distinguished gathering at the 
Cosmos Club in Washington, Ambassador 
James C. H. Shen of the Republic of 
China spoke out for those silenced. He 
emphasized that appeasement of Chinese 
Communists on the grounds of realism 
or other rationalization would be one of 
the gravest errors in contemporary his- 
tory with tragic consequences for the 
entire free world. 

Because of the timeliness and perti- 
nence of the indicated address by Am- 
bassador Shen, I quote it as part of my 
remarks: 


Srvo-AMERICAN RELATIONS: Let NOTHING 
PULL Us ASUNDER 


With your indulgence, I am going to do 
some plain talking about the unique rela- 
tionship between my country, the Republic 
of China, and the United States. In doing so, 
we shall not be able to ignore the Chinese 
Communists, simply because they are there. 
No one is likely to deny that the so-called 
Chinese problem is one of the most difficult 
and important ever to face the world. There 
may be those who fail to realize, however, 
that a wrong solution could be worse than 
no solution at all. 

The United States and China have had a 
special relationship with deep roots going 
back to the first part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This relationship has been character- 
ized by cordiality and cooperation in official 
as well as un-official contacts, of a nature 
and degree rarely paralleled in bilateral rela- 
tions. Generally speaking, the American pol- 
icy toward China has been motivated by high 
purpose and plenty of goodwill, which has 
been reciprocated by the Chinese side in full 
measure. The United States signed its first 
accord with China only two years after Great 
Britain and China had signed the Treaty of 
Nanking in 1842. American missionaries had 
actually preceded the signing of the treaty. 
They began arriving in China in 1830. Their 
role in history has been glorified by some and 
maligned by others, Truth lies somewhere in 
between. 

In these days of debunking, some histo- 
rians have questioned the altruism of the 
Open Door Policy enunciated by Secretary 
of State John Hay in 1899. Admittedly, it 
was an extension of the most-favored-na- 
tion concept and intended to benefit the 
United States as well as other countries in- 
terested in trading with China. Nevertheless, 
this concept was a step towards elimination 
of the inequities which had been visited upon 
China through most of the 19th century. 

The Sino-American relationship since the 
Boxer Uprisings of 1900 is a more familiar 
story. At the height of the trouble, John 
Hay said the United States wanted perma- 
nent safety and peace for China and the 
preservation of Chinese territorial and ad- 
ministrative integrity. Once the Boxers were 
suppressed, the United States was quick to 
devote the unused portion of its indemnity 
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to the welfare of the Chinese people. Over 
a period of some 40 years it made available 
$18 million for the education of young Chi- 
nese in American institutions of high learn- 
ing and many of them later played an impor- 
tant part in China’s modernization. 

Although the United States was not fully 
aware of Japan’s aggressive intentions at the 
time, publicity given the Twenty-one De- 
mands of 1915 in America helped China re- 
ject some of them, including those which 
would have turned China into a Japanese 
protectorate. The voice of protest might have 
been stronger. Nevertheless, from Washing- 
ton and from Washington alone came pres- 
sure for the preservation of China’s inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity. 

In World War I, China’s diplomatic per- 
formance was roughly parallel to that of the 
United States, Neutrality was followed by 
severance of relations with the Central Pow- 
ers and finally by a declaration of war. Un- 
fortunately, the Allied Powers’ secret com- 
mitments to Japan prevented China from re- 
gaining her rights and interests in the Shan- 
tung peninsula from a defeated Germany. 
Although equal in victory, the weak do not 
always fare so well as the strong. 

The Washington Conference of 1921-22 is 
recalled today, if at all, for its 5-5-3 arrange- 
ment of the naval power of the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan. Yet this 
also was the Conference which produced the 
Nine-Power Treaty guaranteeing China’s 
territorial integrity. The same treaty had 
provisions for review of extraterritorial rights 
which foreign powers enjoyed in China, for 
withdrawal of foreign post offices from 
Chinese soil, for Chinese control of most 
foreign radio stations, for discussions look- 
ing toward withdrawal of foreign troops 
from China, for concessions with regard to 
tariffs and for restoration of the Leased Ter- 
ritories. The United States was on China’s 
side. 

The existing government of the Republic 
of China came to power in 1926-28 after it 
had unified the country in the Northern Ex- 
pedition against the warlords. The Japanese 
militarists, however, had different plans, For 
us, the conflict which was to become World 
War II and the Pacific War began at Mukden 
in September 1931. Americans were not yet 
fighting Japanese militarism, but under the 
Stimson Doctrine they did refuse to recog- 
nize the fruits of Japan’s aggression, From 
1931 to 1941 we fought single-handedly 
against one of the mightiest war machines 
of that time, without allies and with little 
material aid from abroad. Only after Pearl 
Harbor, did we begin to receive some aid. 
And then it was a case of too little, if not 
too late. It was always Europe First despite 
the fact that the U.S. entered the war via 
the Pacific. During those long and dificult 
years, we had more than once been ap- 
proached by the enemy to agree to a settle- 
ment on terms not altogether unfavorable 
to us. But we rejected all offers because we 
were fighting for a principle—international 
justice. It is a principle on which we could 
not compromise. Besides, how could we even 
think of betraying the United States, who 
had by then become our allies? 

China and America stood together during 
World War II. The United States had the 
additional complication of fronts in North 
Africa, Sicily, Italy, Eastern Europe and 
Soviet Russia. China had the further prob- 
lem of the Chinese Communists who had al- 
ready begun their rebellious activities 
against the lawful Chinese government. 

There was misunderstanding in the United 
States of much that was happening in China 
between 1945 and 1949. The Marshall Mis- 
sion came and went. From a gallant ally, for 
whom no praise was excessive, we were sud- 
denly portrayed as a corrupt reactionary 
regime. This hurt the Republic of China. So- 
viet troops which entered Manchuria in their 
short war against Japan turned seized arms 
to the Chinese Communists. This tipped the 
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balance in our civil war in favor of the 
Chinese Communists. In the end, we had to 
evacuate from the mainland to set up our 
Government on the island of Taiwan. The 
U.S. Department of State issued a White 
Paper on China and then sat back to wait 
for the dust to settle. Everybody thought we 
were done for. But somehow we managed not 
only to survive but also to gather strength 
again. 

The Korean War which broke out in June, 
1950, brought things back into perspective 
again. Later in the year Chinese Commu- 
nists came crashing across the Yalu. Two 
questions need to be asked about the Korean 
War. If the government of the Republic of 
China had been on the mainland, would the 
United Nations Command have been denied 
victory and Korea denied of unification as a 
free and democratic country? And if the 
government of the Republic of China had 
been in control of the mainland, would there 
have been any Korean War at all? I think 
you know the answers. A third question may 
be worth thinking about. If we the free 
Chinese had controlled the mainland, would 
there have been a war in Vietnam? 

I have had a great deal to say about Sino- 
American friendship and cooperation because 
this is going to be crucial in Asian develop- 
ments in the next few years. The Chinese 
Communists are now engaged in a campaign 
of smiling diplomacy toward your country. 
Visits by the American table tennis team in 
April and by a number of American cor- 
respondents in subsequent months are only 
two of Peiping’s opening gambits. There will 
be many others to follow. Mr. Henry Kis- 
singer has just left in his second trip to 
Peiping to arrange for President Nixon’s 
visit scheduled for sometime before next May 
to meet Chinese Communist leaders. 

Now what is the Peiping regime? It is a 
cruel regime, which seized the mainland by 
violence at the end of our long-drawn-out 
war with Japan. Since then it has imposed on 
our people the most tyrannical rule known 
in Chinese history. Specially I wish to draw 
your attention to a recent publication of the 
Senate Internal Security Sub-Committee 
It is entitled: “The Human Cost of Commu- 
nism in China.” It was prepared at the re- 
quest of the late Senator Thomas Dodd and 
produced under the direction of Senator 
James Eastland. According to this scholarly 
study by Professor Richard Walker of the 
University of South Carolina, between 34 
and 64 million Chinese have lost their lives 
since the Communists took over the Chinese 
mainiand. Just think of it! 

Externally the Communist regime is ag- 
gressive and interventionist. It openly 
espouses force as an instrument of policy. It 
believes that political power comes out of 
the barrel of a gun. During the past 20 years, 
the Peiping regime has been carrying on a 
continuous campaign to stir up revolutions 
and extend Maoist brand of communism in 
various parts of the world. The Asian nations 
which have felt the bloody forces of Chinese 
Communist aggression since 1950 constitute 
almost a roll-call of the whole continent, 
Korea, India, Burma, Laos, Cambodia, Viet- 
nam, Thailand, Malaysia, Indonesia and the 
Philippines have all felt the heavy hand of 
the Chinese Communists. 

The Peiping regime, it should be remem- 
bered, was branded by the United Nations as 
an aggressor for its bloody intervention in 
the Korean war in 1950 and was also found 
guilty of committing genocide in Tibet in 
1963. Both resolutions are still outstanding 
and have never been rescinded. 

And yet, believe it or not, this is the re- 
gime which is being considered this very week 
for membership or representation in the 
United Nations. Some member nations are 
even prepared to admit the Peiping regime 
into the world oragnization and to expel the 
Republic of China from it at the same time, 

The government of the Republic of China, 
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I must emphasize, is the lawful government 
of the country. Its juridical basis is the Con- 
stitution of 1946 which was adopted by the 
National Congress with the participation of 
freely-elected delegates representing all the 
provinces and people in all walks of life. The 
legal status of our government has not 
changed since then. It continues to function 
on Chinese territory. There has been no break 
in the continuity of its leadership and poli- 
cies. As an entity we may be smaller in size 
today but so have become many other coun- 
tries since the end of World War II. Our gov- 
ernment, therefore, represents not only the 
14 million in Taiwan, the 18 million Chinese 
living overseas, but also the 750 million en- 
slaved and silenced on the Chinese mainland. 

The Republic of China was one of the prin- 
cipal allies which signed the Declaration of 
the United Nations in 1942. Subsequently we 
played an important part in drafting the 
United Nations Charter at Dumbarton Oaks 
in 1944. We were one of the four Powers 
which sponsored the San Francisco Confer- 
ence in 1945. We were specifically mentioned 
in the U.N. Charter as a permanent member 
on the Security Council. 

The Communist regime, on the other hand, 
represents a complete break with China's 
past. In philosophy and traditions, in social 
concepts and moral values, in institutions 
and policies, it has nothing in common what- 
soever with the Republic of China. It even 
calis itself the Chinese People’s Republic, 
thus divorcing itself from China’s body poli- 
tic altogether. 

If the Peiping regime should be admitted 
and given our seat on the Security Council, 
the question will not merely be one of wheth- 
er the Republic of China is going to stay but 
becomes one of whether the United Nations 
can survive once it has compromised on some 
of the basic principles and purposes on which 
and for which it was founded 26 years ago. 
After all the League of Nations came to its 
dismal end after it yielded on principles. 

For many years one of the basic assump- 
tions of American foreign policy in Asia has 
been that, since China occupies the central 
position in East Asia and has an enormous 
population, whatever happens in China will 
vitally affect her peripheral countries and 
ultimately the peace and security of the 
world. It is, therefore, in the interest of the 
United States to help bring about “a united, 
stable, strong and democratic China”. But 
the kind of “China” contemplated can not 
possibly be the rebel regime now usurping 
political power on the Chinese mainland. 

According to the Webster dictionary, a state 
is any body of people occupying a definite 
territory and politically organized under one 
government. The first two attributes, people 
and territory, remain the same on the Chi- 
nese mainland, but the governing machinery 
there is in the hands of the Communists. We 
believe the Communist government will not 
be there indefinitely. In Chines history, a 
despotic regime never lasted very long. 

Nowadays, people in the Western world 
tend to give the Chinese Communist regime 
an importance far exceeding its capabilities 
and material and technological resources. 
Even in such human factors as leadership, 
discipline, cohesion, authority, skill and tech- 
nical know-how, its assets are grossly exag- 
gerated. The enormous population under its 
yoke has been equated with power, while 
it should be put on the debit side of its ledg- 
er. Despite the nuclear arsenal in its posses- 
sion, the regime is but a small military power 
—a power formidable enough to play havoc 
among its neighbors, but certainly not strong 
enough to challenge any major power, espe- 
cially the United States which is thousands 
of miles away. Besides, it has learned a bitter 
lesson in Korea. 

Furthermore, the regime does not have sus- 
tained stability. Recent strange goings-on in 
Peiping showed that the power struggle, un- 
leashed at the time of the Cultural Revolu- 
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tion, is still going on unabated. Particularly 
significant is the rise of a Communist mili- 
tary dictatorship. This explains the slowness 
in re-establishing the party machinery de- 
stroyed during recent chaos. It also accounts 
for the fact why it has not been able as yet 
to call a “people’s congress” to “elect” some- 
one to replace Lu Shao-chi as “head of state.” 
Liu was purged many years ago for “having 
taken the capitalist road,” and has been 
placed under house arrest ever since. Cur- 
rent speculation was that he was killed in the 
Chinese Communist jet which crashed in 
Outer Mongolia on September 12, while flee- 
ing to Soviet Russia. 

Actually, therefore the Chinese mainland 
is still in a state of flux. Lin Piao, Mao's 
hand-picked heir apparent, is either gravely 
ill or already dead. Since the Cultural Reyo- 
lution the central hierarchy in Peiping has 
been compelled to relinquish more and more 
to the local military officers its control over 
various administrative areas and military 
districts. The more distance these areas are 
located from Peiping, the more independent 
their military commanders have become, It 
is not difficult to foresee what is apt to hap- 
pen the moment Mao himself should die. 
Youths on the mainland, especially those 
who took part in the Cultural Revolution as 
Red Guards have become disenchanted with 
the regime. Thousands upon thousands of 
them have been exiled to the border areas to 
work as farm hands. They are only waiting 
for some thing to happen. 

The present tendency of American policy 
towards accommodation with the Chinese 
Communist regime has foreshadowed phe- 
nomenal developments, which will have in- 
jurious effects on relations between our two 
countries. It will also hurt the national in- 
terests of the United States. 

Under the Sino-American mutual defense 
pact of 1954, we have been playing our role 
in the maintenance of peace in the Western 
Pacific. We have 600,000 men under arms 
and a first-line reserve of over a million men 
all trained and ready for mobilization at a 
moment’s notice. The Republic of China 
is a known quantity—tried, tested and found 
true. Our armed forces are the third largest 
in East Asia and waiting to support the 
United States or its free neighbors in case 
of need. Should our region reach the point 
of having a meaningful regional system of 
collective security, I am confident that my 
government would be among the first ones 
prepared to make military contributions to 
the common cause. On the other hand, any 
weakening in our defense capability will nec- 
essarily mean weakening of the U.S. position 
in the Western Pacific. 

Meanwhile, the possible effects on the free 
nations in Asia as a result of any U.S. over- 
tures to appease the Chinese Communists 
also merit careful consideration. Asian leaders 
who cherish freedom are painfully aware of 
the threat of the Peiping regime as revealed 
in its overt and covert activities in provid- 
ing arms, training, and operational guidance 
to dissident elements in many of the under- 
developed regions in Asia. Its support to 
the “Free Thai” movement, the White Flag 
faction of the Burmese Communists, the 
“New People’s Army” in the Philippines, the 
Communist insurgents in the Malaysian jun- 
gles, and the Naga and Mizo rebels in India 
are but some of the glaring examples. Leaders 
in all these countries are apprehensive of the 
militancy of the Chinese Communists. They, 
too, are equally concerned with the switch 
in U.S. policy vis-a-vis the Chinese Com- 
munist regime. People in most free Asian 
nations, including Japan, are asking: If the 
United States could treat in this way the 
Republic of China, their closest ally and 
friend in East Asia what could they expect 
from the United States? 

In its own assessment and analysis, the 
United States must dig deep beneath the 
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Chinese surface to get at the bedrock which 
separates the Republic of China from the 
Chinese Communists. The brief history we 
have examined shows the steadfastness with 
which free China has stood by its alliance 
and partnership with the United States. But 
the Republic of China is not merely being 
loyal to old friends. In the whole 60-year rec- 
ord of the Republic's existence, there is not 
one aggressive page. Our history is of peace 
intention. Contrast that record with the 
words and actions of the Chinese Commu- 
nists and draw your own conclusions. 

I firmly believe that in the long run this 
great country of yours and the Republic of 
China have much to gain by maintaining 
their existing bonds of friendship and close 
cooperation for peace and security in East 
Asia and that any alteration to this relation- 
ship for reasons of temporary expediency at 
the expense of principles or in the hope of 
winning some intangible gains in the future, 
will surely result in disappointment and an 
irredeemable loss to the cause of freedom 
in that part of the world. 

My friends, I want to tell you from the bot- 
tom of my heart that appeasement of the 
Chinese Communists on grounds of realism 
or other rationalization would be one of the 
gravest mistakes in contemporary history. 
The consequences would be tragic for the 
whole free world. 


CAMPBELL, OHIO, ATHLETIC CLUB 
BASEBALL TEAM CHAMPS OF 
NATIONAL AMATEUR BASEBALL 
FEDERATION JUNIOR TOURNA- 
MENT 


HON. CHARLES J. CARNEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. CARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the Campbell Athletic Club 
baseball team of Campbell, Ohio on win- 
ning the 1971 National Amateur Baseball 
Federation Junior Tournament. 

The Campbell A.C, baseball team is the 
oldest team in the Youngstown class “B” 
League. Through natural ability, hard 
work and dedication, the Campbell A.C. 
baseball. team dominated their league 
this summer en route to the national title. 
Their splendid victory in the NABF 
junior tournament gave the Youngstown 
area its first championship in this ama- 
teur baseball classic. 

As a man who was born and raised in 
Campbell, Ohio, I salute the players, 
coaches, and managers of the Campbell 
A.C. baseball team for their outstanding 
achievement. 

The players, coach, and managers of 
the Campbell Athletic Club championship 
team are: Business manager, Viad Tik- 
son; coach, Al Frasco; manager, Steve 
Krivonak; members are: Rick Beck, 
George Cappuzzello, Charles Carnahan, 
Ralph DePizzo, Chip Hanuschak, Albert 
Johnson, John Linden, Ken Linden, Joe 
Malys, Jeff Marconi, David Mootz, Mike 
Morris, Tommy Morris—bat boy, Louis 
Packer, Alan Rogers, Mike Szenborn, Jan 
Terlecky, Gary Tondy, Chris White, and 
Mike Zaluski—most valuable player 
winner. 

I also salute Campbell baseball fans 
who faithfully supported the team and 
cheered it on to victory. On November 6, 
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1971, Campbell fans will give a banquet 
in honor of their team’s achievement. The 
banquet chairman is Anthony Vivo, and 
Vlad Tikson is ticket chairman. The 
members of the banquet committee are: 
Frank Mills, Rummy DePaul, Don Gard- 
ner, Ed Finamore, Pete Keish, Frank Le- 
seganich, Bill Shabella, Nurmi Caggiano, 
Les Donnell, Tom Cernoch, George Ko- 
vach, Ben Bassetti, Bob Anderson, Mike 
Modak, Nick Mamrich, Sam DePizzo, 
John Knapick, Mayor Rocco Mico of 
Campbell, Mayor Tom Creed of Stru- 
thers, Walter Zaluski, Michael Kornick, 
John Skelly, Joseph Gennaro, and Nick 
Johnson. 


E. A. “AL” BROWN—PIONEER IN JOB 
APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I appreciate this opportunity today to 
acquaint my colleagues in the House 
with a living tribute to one of the most 
unique and dedicated Americans that it 
has ever been my privilege and honor to 
know. 

Recently a young, dynamic, and crea- 
tive writer, Sherri Graves of the Santa 
Rosa, Calif. Press-Democrat, wrote a 


feature story about my good friend, 
E. A. “Al” Brown, director of the North- 
ern California Carpenters Joint Appren- 
ticeship and Training Committee. 


Under Al Brown’s extraordinary lead- 
ership, the Northern California Carpen- 
ters Joint Apprenticeship and Training 
Committee, comprising 41 northern 
California counties, has grown into one 
of the largest craft training programs in 
the Nation. The committee provides for- 
mal and on-the-job training in carpenter 
apprentice skills and is presently striving 
to expand their program to accommodate 
5,000 additional carpenter trainees. 

One of the basic philosophies that 
binds Al Brown and Don CLAUSEN to- 
gether, in striving to enhance job oppor- 
tunities for young people today, is our 
mutual dedication to vocational educa- 
tion, skill training, and apprenticeship 
programs which prepare young people 
for meaningful employment, a richer 
life, and the opportunity to develop a 
sense of pride and purpose—as they be- 
come better prepared to meet the chal- 
lenges of change in the decade of the 
1970's. 

In addition to gearing this remarkable 
carpenter apprenticeship training pro- 
gram to young people, Al Brown has also 
found time to get heavily involved in 
community, as well as national and in- 
ternational affairs. In this regard, Al 
Brown has been very active and person- 
ally involved in helping to provide low- 
and middle-income family housing for 
people in and around Santa Rosa. His 
personal commitment to the completion 
of the Valley Oak housing project will 
stand as a living monument to this great 
American who has devoted his life to 
helping others help themselves to a bet- 
ter life. 
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I am inserting in the Record at this 
point the feature story written by Sherri 
Graves to this great man, E. A. “Al” 
Brown—a trusted friend and adviser: 


“Wer Must SEE TO It THAT OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 
ARE PREPARED FOR EMPLOYMENT ...AND LIFE” 


(By Sheri Graves) 


“I don’t think we can do anything more 
constructive in our society than to see to it 
that our young people are better prepared 
than we were,” says E. A. (Al) Brown. 

“So, I've spent a lot of time engaged in 
various activities and serving on various com- 
mittees concerned with the education of 
youth, trying to afford them the options. I 
don't go along with the idea that we (adults) 
are always right and always know best. 

“But, young people need to know the op- 
tions available to them, and they need to be 
educated to the point where they will be ef- 
fective in whatever they choose to do. We 
might not always like what they choose to do, 
but to be really constructive, we must give 
them a chance. 

“Maybe what they will want to do is change 
things,” he says. “That's not bad, I happen 
to be an advocate of change. A long time ago 
I came to the realization that people who 
talk about progress and never talk about 
change will never see progress, There can be 
no progress without change. 

“Young people know this. So, it is up to 
us to see to it that they have the education 
necessary to choose the best options and to 
be most effective in making the best changes 
for the benefit of all society.” 

The “education” of which Al Brown speaks 
is not necessarily the type that “comes off 
the academic assembly line called formal 
education.” 

And, the “change” to which he refers is not 
likely to reflect “the concept that the status- 
quo should be either preserved, perpetuated, 
or defended.” 

Which makes him somewhat of a “reyolu- 
tionary,” he says. But, he points out, “Bring- 
ing about constructive change isn't easy. It’s 
a very difficult task. There are so many things 
we have now that once were considered revo- 
lutionary .. . Social Security, for example.” 

One of the changes he advocates concerns 
the formal educational system, which he has 
been known to call “absurd snobbery.” 

The reason for this attitude may or may 
not be that, by necessity rather than choice, 
Al Brown’s formal education ended when he 
completed sixth grade. The fact is that he 
considered education so important that he 
“read the Bible and the dictionary” and de- 
veloped what even a college graduate would 
have to call an extensive vocabulary and a 
good command of the English language. 

He inherited his mother's admiration for 
Woodrow Wilson and emulated him while 
trying to ““educate myself as much as pos- 
sible.” Today, he says, “I consider myself to 
be a well-educated man.” 

And he detests the use of the term “drop- 
out” as applied to young people who quit 
school. He also objects to the term “higher 
education” because of its implication that 
any other type of education is “low.” 

“These terms are a form of snobbery,” he 
says, “and I object to this kind of rejection. 
Young people leave the formal educational 
system for a variety of valid reasons, and 
it is an insult to call them ‘drop-outs.’ 

“One reason young people reject the ‘sys- 
tem’ is that it does not prepare them for 
whatever it is they want to do with their 
lives. Not everybody wants to be a doctor or 
@ lawyer, but society has a definite idea of 
what success is, and that’s it, 

“The problem is that the high school (or 
college) graduates enter a world of surplus. 
We now have a surplus of teachers, so they 
can’t become teachers any more. We have 
a surplus of almost everything, especially 
at the top. 
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“Our educational system,” he says, “is 
basically a pyramid with a peak composed 
of a handful of Ph. D.'s, And, they can’t get 
jobs. Engineers and scientists are on the 
relief rolls, and this is a crisis situation in 
some cities! 

“Special education for the development of 
special talents does not guarantee a job. But, 
these young people coming out of high school 
(and college) have to get a job doing some- 
thing. The schools are going to have to start 
preparing young people for employment.” 

CARPENTER 

And, here’s where we get to the heart of 
the matter. For, Al Brown is known best for 
his 30-plus years of distinguished service in 
various capacities in his union, the Brother- 
hood of Carpenters. He’s also a certified 
horse-shoer, author, film director and actor, 
but that’s another story. 

His position since June, 1963, has been as 
director of the Northern California Carpen- 
ters Joint Apprenticeship and Training 
Committee. 

He became a carpenter in 1926, reluctantly 
following in the footsteps of his father, who 
also was a capenter. In 1938 he was elected 
as secretary of the Redwood District Council 
of Carpenters (Sonoma, Napa and Mendocino 
counties) and since has been either elected 
or appointed to so many different positions 
that it would be difficult to list them. They 
include, however being president of Carpen- 
ters Local 981, the local Local. 

He has seen organized labor from the out- 
side looking in, from the inside looking out, 
and from the middle of the two. And, he has 
become a campaigner for major overhaul of 
the formal educational system in order to 
provide vocational training. 

“I got a call the other day from a boy who 
wanted to quit high school,” he says. “Notice 
I don't say he wanted to ‘drop out;’ I said 
he wanted to ‘quit.’ He wanted to know the 
qualifications of carpentry. So, I said, ‘First, 
let’s talk about math.’ I didn’t say ‘higher 
mathematics;’ I said ‘math.’ 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS 


“Now, you don’t have to finish high school 
or go to college to learn the math necessary 
to be a carpenter. High school and college 
counsellors don’t tell the whole truth be- 
cause they tell young people they need to 
learn ‘higher mathematics.” Now, that’s an 
absurb term in the first place. There is noth- 
ing ‘higher’ about it. 

“So, I talked with the boy and he said 
he definitely wanted to quit high school. He 
had his reasons and I won't go into them 
now. The point is that I told him there are 
night courses he could take to learn the 
math he needed to know in order to be a 
carpenter. We even give a class in carpen- 
try,” he says. 

In the last several years, Al Brown reflects, 
there have been some dramatic changes of 
attitude within the educational system. 
Teachers and other educators, he says, are 
“coming to the realization that academic 
emphasis is not getting the job done. Voca- 
tional education is needed and "+ is needed 
now.” 

Although he uses carpentry as an example 
of one of the trades for which young people 
could be trained, he points out that there 
are many fields which an interested youth 
may enter in order to find employment. And 
employment itself is a problem. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

“We have reached a in our over-all 
socio-economic situation where we have to 
live with at least six per cent unemploy- 
ment,” he says. 

According to an article in this month's 
North Bay Labor Journal, more than one bil- 
lion man-days were lost last year due to 
the unemployment of an average of more 
than four-million workers. 

“We have created a situation,” says Al 
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Brown, “that can meet all of our needs with- 
out employing all of our people.” 

Therefore, he offers, more jobs will have 
to be created. And, these jobs vill not be 
“at the top.” There already is a surplus of 
manpower for the jobs “at the top.” The new 
jobs will be for Joe Average who, probably, 
does not have even a high school education 
from “the academic assembly line.” 

Al Brown’s philosophy has carried his in- 
terests into many fields. It has been said that 
“he can't be pigeonholed” in either interests 
or activities. 


TESTIMONIAL DINNER 


For this reason, and as a tribute to his 
many years of dedicated service to organized 
labor, a testimonial dinner in his honor has 
been planned for Oct. 8 at the Flamingo 
Hotel. The event will be e--sponsored by the 
Sonoma County Central Labor Council and 
the Sonoma-Mendocino-Lake Counties Build- 
ing Trades Council. 

No-host cocktails from 6:30 until 7:30 p.m. 
will precede the dinner, Ticket information 
is available by calling 762-7338 or 542-1107. 
Thursday is the deadline for reservations. 

A “This Is Your Life” theme will prevail. 
It will be mentioned that Al Brown has per- 
formed a myriad of community services. 
Among them was the eight years he served 
on the board of directors of Santa Rosa Boys 
Club, Inc., and the one year he served as 
president of the board. 

Then, there was his campaign to save the 
Church-of-One-Tree and have it moved to 
its present location. There was his member- 
ship on the San Quentin Prison Trade Ad- 
visory Committee an appointment made by 
Governors Earl Warren, Goodwin Knight and 
Edmund Brown. 

He will be honored for many reasons, the 
most important of which probably is his 
philosophy. Al Brown once wrote, “Life is a 
do-it-yourself project.” He's a living example 
of that point of view, yet he is considered a 
leader. 

But, when it comes to leadership, he quotes 
Eugene Debs: “I would not lead you if I 
could, for if I could lead you, I could as well 
mislead you.” 

And, he says, “I have to live with myself. 
I'm the only one I HAVE to live with. I have 
to be able to look at myself in the mirror 
ise morning and not be ashamed of what 

see.” 


OUTPATIENT PRESCRIPTION DRUG 
COVERAGE UNDER MEDICARE 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, as of today 
113 Members are cosponsoring my bill to 
provide outpatient prescription drug cov- 
erage under medicare. 

The features of this bill, which would 
establish a comprehensive drug insurance 
program for the 20 million Americans 
covered by medicare, include: 

First, coverage of prescription drugs 
and certain nonprescription drugs of spe- 
cial life-sustaining value; 

Second, financing under the part A— 
payroll tax—portion of medicare, rather 
than part B—supplementary medical in- 
surance—so that beneficiaries would not 
have to pay monthly premiums, keep 
records or file claims; 

Third, selection by a formular commit- 
tee of the drugs to be covered; 

Fourth, $1 copayment by the purchaser 
for each prescription. 
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In the other body, Senator MONTOYA 
introduced equivalent legislation in Feb- 
ruary and now has reintroduced it—with 
23 cosponsors—as an amendment to 
H.R. 1. 

Mr. Speaker, the growing support for 
this proposal inside the Congress is 
matched by growing support outside it. 

The American Association of Retired 
Persons, in the October-November issue 
of its magazine, Modern Maturity, 
lists its position on each topic scheduled 
for discussion at the 1971 White House 
Conference on Aging. As to health, the 
association supports enactment of a na- 
tional health plan, and until it is enacted 
urges the Congress “to assure that all 
persons become eligible for medicare 
upon attaining age 65.” 

The association further supports “the 
inclusion of prescription drug costs in 
medicare.” 


HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE REPORTS 
EFFECTIVE CANCER ATTACK ACT 
OF 1971 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I was privileged to introduce on behalf 
of myself, Mr. SATTERFIELD, Mr. KYROS, 
Mr. Preyer, Mr. Symincton, Mr. Roy, 
Mr. NELSEN, Mr. Carter, and Mr. HAST- 
ines, the Cancer Attack Act of 1971. This 
bill was unanimously reported to the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee by the Subcommittee on Public 
Health and Environment on October 14, 
1971. It represents the efforts of a sub- 
committee which held 4 weeks of hear- 
ings on the various proposals to stimulate 
this country’s fight against cancer. I be- 
lieve that it is a bill that each Member 
of this body can and should support. 

Mr. Speaker, as you know, the other 
body has passed a bill, S. 1828, which has 
received attention in some newspapers 
lately through full page advertisements. 
These advertisements did not even indi- 
cate that the House was busy hearing 
from 51 witnesses on the cancer issue or 
that legislation other than the Senate 
version was being considered. 

I believe that the Members of this body 
should have an opportunity to know of 
the subcommittee’s bill, its provisions, 
and the reasons for its differences with 
the Senate version. For this reason, I am 
submitting an editorial and a letter to 
the editor from Dr. John A. D. Cooper, 
president of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, both of which appeared 
in today’s Washington Post. I include 
these articles, as well as the text of the 
bill in the Recor at this point: 

THE CONQUEST OF CANCER 

The fight over the proposal to establish a 
new Conquest of Cancer Institute is build- 
ing toward a climatic finish. A House sub- 


committee last Friday voted down the pro- 
posal backed by the White House for creating 
such an independent agency, substituting in 
its place a bill strengthening the position 
of the existing cancer institute inside the 
structure of the National Institutes of 
Health. Since the Senate had previously 
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passed the White House plan by an over- 
whelming majority and since the White 
House shows no signs of backing down, the 
way seems clear for a fight on the House floor 
or in a conference committee or both. 

There have been few other legislative pro- 
posals in recent years that have divided the 
nation’s medical community so sharply. In 
our letters column today, the President of 
the Association of Medical Colleges chal- 
lenges some of the points raised earlier this 
month by a letter from the President of the 
American Cancer Society. We might let the 
exchange go at that except for the full page 
advertisement in this newspaper last week 
in which it was asserted that objections to 
the bill come mainly from those “who do not 
have expert cancer knowledge” and “do not 
fully understand the situation.” The impli- 
cation of the ad, like the implication of 
similar ads that have appeared elsewhere is 
that the only way to conquer cancer is to 
establish a new institute with that as its goal 
and that only those who want the new in- 
stitute are ready to support an all-out at- 
tack on cancer. 

If the situation were really as simple as the 
authors of this advertisement make it seem, 
there would be no dispute over the White 
House proposal. There is no opposition that 
we know of to increased federal funding for 
cancer research nor to a federal commitment 
aimed at providing whatever funds are nec- 
essary to find a cure for cancer. But it does 
not follow that the creation of a new, free- 
wheeling agency which reports only to the 
President is either the only or the best way 
to channel those funds. And that is what the 
fight is all about. 

It is true that many of those researchers 
who focus solely on cancer favor the es- 
tablishment of a new agency. That is hardly 
surprising. Any group of researchers on any 
subject would love to have an agency de- 
voted exclusively to their field. If there is 
to be a special institute for cancer, why 
not one for heart diseases? They kill twice 
as many people, Or for arthritis, from which 
far more people suffer. 

Part of the need for a new agency, if we 
are to believe the advertisement, is that it 
would be “an advance in the mechanics 
of administration” which would free can- 
cer researchers from the “red tape which 
now slows the cancer fight.” That statement, 
plus the assertion that it “would be futile 
just to pour more money into the existing 
system,” is a charge of gross mismanage- 
ment against the National Institutes of 
Health and the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare. It is a charge that we 
think has not been and cannot be proved. 
Indeed, if the situation is that bad, it seems 
strange that the panel of experts which first 
recommended the new agency never saw fit 
to discuss the problems of research manage- 
ment with any of the top officials of either 
HEW or NIH. 

Inherent in the drive for a new cancer 
agency is the promise that a cure can be 
found if only enough money is devoted to 
the search and administered in a particu- 
lar way. This is a promise which the sup- 
porters of the new agency are careful to 
hedge, knowing as they do that the cure or 
cures may still be years or decades away. 
Yet it is that appeal which has given the 
drive for a new agency its popularity, a pop- 
ularity underlined by the heavy mail to 
members of Congress which resulted when 
columnist Ann Landers took up the cudgels 
for the agency some months ago. Neverthe- 
less, President Nixon was right when he said 
last winter that “scientific breakthroughs 
are still required and they often cannot be 
forced—no matter how much money and 
energy is expended.” It is worth noting in 
passing that many of the basic discoveries 
which have helped doctors to understand 
cancer better did not originate in the con- 
text of cancer research. 
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We hope that as the House subcommittee 
will be sustained in its judgment on this 
emotion-laden subject when the matter 
reaches the floor and that the Senate can 
be persuaded to follow the recommenda- 
tions of those who oppose stripping cancer 
studies out of the existing framework of 
biomedical research. 


HEAD OF MEDICAL COLLEGES ASSOCIATION 
ON THE CANCER AGENCY 


In the Washington Post of October 6, there 
appeared a letter from H. Marvin Pollard, 
president of the American Cancer Society, 
Inc., entitled “A New Opportunity to Fight 
Cancer.” Dr. Pollard states that the recent 
House hearings in Washington on legislation 
aimed at expanding the national attack on 
cancer makes it pertinent for the public to 
have a clear understanding of both the facts 
and the issues surrounding the proposal con- 
tained in the bill S. 1828 to establish an in- 
dependent Conquest of Cancer Agency with- 
in the National Institutes of Health, which 
has been passed by the Senate but now re- 
jected by Congressman Paul Rogers and his 
Subcommittee on Public Health and En- 
vironment. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Pollard’s letter will add 
only to public confusion and misunderstand- 
ing concerning the legislation now being con- 
sidered by the Congress and the most effec- 
tive way to confront this dread disease. 

Dr. Pollard states that S. 1828 is supported 
by the majority of doctors who are cancer 
specialists and opposition comes only from 
scientists who are not experts in cancer and 
thus do not fully understand the situation. 

Many distinguished investigators in the 
field of cancer, most of whom are also con- 
cerned with the care of patients, have ap- 
peared before the House committee in oppo- 
sition to this bill. Among them are Dr. How- 
ard H. Hiatt, Head of the Cancer Division, 
Department of Medicine, Beth Irsael Hospi- 
tal, Boston; Dr. Robert Handschumacher, 
American Cancer Society Professor of Phar- 
macology, Yale University; Dr. George Ni- 
chols Jr., Director, Cancer Research Insti- 
tute, New England Deaconness Hospital, 
Boston; and Dr. Henry Kaplan, Chairman of 
the Department of Radiology, Stanford Uni- 
versity, and a member of the Panel of Con- 
sultants. The major advances in cancer have 
come from scientific flelds which have not 
been the center of the applied cancer re- 
search effort. The views of “scientists” can 
carry at least as much weight in this matter 
as those of “doctors.” 

It is stated that S. 1828 is based upon ex- 
haustive study by a panel of experts who 
would have liked to support the “status quo” 
but reluctantly came to the conclusion that 
an independent cancer authority is neces- 
sary because the facts so dictate. 

In the report of the Scientific Committee 
of the panel referred to by Dr. Pollard (a 
report that comprises 140 pages of the 149 
page report of the overall panel), which ex- 
haustively examines and assesses the prob- 
lems, obstacles, and opportunities relating to 
further progress in cancer research, there is 
no mention of the need for an independent 
cancer authority or of any organizational 
problems. It is quite clear from the assess- 
ment of this scientific group that the major 
barriers to progress in cancer are scientific 
and not organizational. The report of the 
panel provides no evidence or findings to 
support the sweeping organizational changes 
recommended. 

Dr. Pollard states that “... all that S. 
1828 boils down to is an advance in mechan- 
ics of administration, The essential intel- 
lectual and scientific relationships would 
remain the same .. .” 

S.1828 would give to the Director of the 
Conquest of Cancer Agency extraordinary 
power and authorities which would be un- 
available to the Director of the NIH for all 
other disease and biomedical research pro- 
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grams in the NIH. Thus, the cancer effort 
would be separated out of the other research 
activities in the NIH and the contributions 
they can make to advancing our knowledge 
about neoplasia. 

Creation of an independent cancer pro- 
gram would force into the over-burdened 
Office of Management and Budget and the 
Executive Office of the President decisions 
which neither is capable of carrying out. 

Dr. Pollard notes that the creation of a na- 
tional cancer agency will not fragment NIH 
but rather strengthen it and that the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society was one of the original 
supporters of the National Cancer Institute 
and obviously would not “embrace any pro- 
posal that would harm what we helped to 
create.” 

Dr. Pollard testified before the Senate com- 
mittee in support of a bill that would abolish 
the National Cancer Institute. 

No one who has appeared before the com- 
mittees in the House and Senate has urged 
any delay or diminishment in the attack 
upon cancer. As stated by Congressman Rog- 
ers, there is a need for a most careful and 
deliberate examination of a proposal which 
holds within it the potentiality of destroying 
the one institution, the NIH, that has made 
so much of the scientific progress underlying 
babes medical capability in cancer pos- 
sible. 

Dr. Pollard holds that S.1828 will not fi- 
nancially harm the budgets of the other NIH 
Institutes, citing the fact that the Congress 
appropriated $142 million more than the 
President requested for FY 1972 for NIH re- 
search institutes, other than the National 
Cancer Institute, as evidence. 

The President’s request for 1972, while 
supporting a $100 million special appropria- 
tion for new cancer initiatives, drastically 
cut the support for other institute pro- 
grams. Thus, the much-publicized increase 
of $100 million for cancer research in the 
President’s budget was obtained from pro- 
grams upon which further progress in cancer 
is dependent. 

True, the Congress appropriated, as Dr. 
Pollard has noted, some $142 million more 
for the NIH p other than the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute. Unfortunately, the 
American Cancer Society had little to do 
with this reversal of the President's budget. 
Dr. Pollard, in testifying before the HEW 
appropriations subcommittee in the House, 
urged only a further increase of $66 million 
in the cancer budget, ignoring the serious 
cutbacks in the other NIH research pro- 
grams. The American Cancer Society, al- 
though invited, did not join the Coalition 
for Health Funding, whose activities were 
principally responsible for the increase in 
research funding. 

Dr. Pollard suggests that if S. 1828 is not 
passed, the “status quo” in respect to can- 
cer research will be retained, and implies 
that such action will contribute in some way 
or another to the death of 300,000 persons 
in this nation from cancer. 

Such an implication is untrue. There is 
before the Congress an alternative, approved 
last week by the subcommittee. This bill 
will provide the means for mounting a 
broadly coordinated assault upon cancer 
using the full scientific resources of the NIH 
as well as the National Cancer Institute. It 
provides for the high level of leadership 
and the administrative authorities to un- 
dertake this urgent cancer effort. Rather 
than sowing the seeds of division and de- 
struction, this approach will strengthen the 
entire structure of the NIH so that this na- 
tion can continue to be the beneficiary, not 
only in cancer but also in the other major 
disease areas, of the vigorous biomedical 
research programs which this institution 
has brought into being and so well advances. 

The nation’s academic medical centers 
find it unfortunate that essentially sub- 
ordinate administrative problems have been 
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utilized to obscure the fundamental sci- 
entific and policy issues. These centers, 
which carry out a major part of the basic 
and applied research in cancer and substan- 
tial part of the treatment of cancer patients 
have carefully examined the bills in Con- 
gress. They enthusiastically support the 
Rogers bill as the most effective instrument 
to mount the attack against this dread 
disease. 
JoHN A. D. Cooper, M.D., 
President, Association of American Med- 
ical Colleges. 
WASHINGTON. 


H.R. 10681 
SHORT TITLE 
SecTION 1. This Act may be cited as “The 
National Cancer Attack Act of 1971". 
FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds and de- 
clares— 

(1) that cancer is the disease most feared 
by Americans today; 

(2) that new scientific leads, if compre- 
hensively and energetically exploited, may 
significantly advance the time when more 
adequate preventive and therapeutic capa- 
bilities are available to cope with cancer; 

(3) that cancer, heart, and lung diseases 
and stroke are the leading causes of death 
in the United States; 

(4) that the present state of our under- 
standing of cancer, heart, and lung diseases 
and stroke is a consequence of broad ad- 
vances across the full scope of the bio- 
medical sciences; 

(5) that in order to provide for the most 
effective attack on cancer it is important to 
use all of the biomedical resources of the 
National Institutes of Health, rather than 
the resources of a single Institute; and 

(6) that the programs of the research in- 
stitutes which comprise the National In- 
stitutes of Health have made it possible to 
bring into being the most productive scien- 
tific community centered upon health and 
disease that the world has ever known. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to en- 
large the authorities of the National Cancer 
Institute and the National Institutes of 
Health in order to advance the national at- 
tack upon cancer. 


NATIONAL CANCER ATTACK PROGRAM 


Sec. 3. (a) Part A of title IV of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act is amended by adding 
after section 406 the following new sections: 


“NATIONAL CANCER ATTACK PROGRAM 


“Sec. 407. (a) In his capacity as an As- 
sociate Director of the National Inistitutes 
of Health, the Director of the National Can- 
cer Institute shall coordinate all of the ac- 
tivities of the National Institutes of Health 
relating to cancer with the National Cancer 
Attack Program. 

“(b) In carrying out the National Cancer 
Attack Program, the Director of the National 
Cancer Institute shall: 

“(1) With the advice of the National Can- 
cer Advisory Council, plan and develop an 
expanded, intensified, and coordinated can- 
cer research program encompassing the pro- 
grams of the National Cancer Institute, re- 
lated programs of the other research insti- 
tutes, and other Federal and non-Federal 
programs. 

“(2) Expeditiously utilize existing research 
facilities and personnel of the National In- 
stitutes of Health for accelerated exploration 
of the opportunities for the conquest of can- 
cer in areas of special promise. 

“(3) Encourage and coordinate cancer re- 
search by industrial concerns where such 
concerrs evidence a particular capability for 
such research. 

“(4) Collect, analyze, and disseminate all 
data useful in the prevention, diagnosis, and 
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treatment of cancer, including the establish- 
ment of an international cancer research 
data bank to collect, catalog, store, and dis- 
seminate insofar as feasible the results of 
cancer research undertaken in any country 
for the use of any person involved in cancer 
research in any country. 

“(5) Establish or support the large-scale 
production or distribution of specialized bio- 
logical materials and other therapeutic sub- 
stances for research and set standards of 
safety and care for persons using such ma- 
terials. 

“(6) Support research in the cancer field 
outside the United States by highly quali- 
fied foreign nationals (where the Director 
determines that such support can reason- 
ably be expected to inure to the benefit of 
the American people); support collaborative 
research involving American and foreign 
participants; and support the training of 
American scientists abroad and foreign 
scientists in the United States. 

“(7) Support appropriate manpower pro- 
grams of training in fundamental sciences 
and clinical disciplines to provide an ex- 
panded and continuing manpower base 
from which to select investigators, physi- 
cians, and allied health professional personal 
for participatation in clinical and basic re- 
search and treatment programs relating to 
cancer, including where appropriate the use 
of training stipends, fellowships, and careers 
awards. 

“(8) Call special meetings of the National 
Cancer Advisory Council at such times and 
in such places as the Director deems neces- 
sary in order to consult with, obtain advice 
from, or to secure the approval of projects, 
programs, or other actions to be undertaken 
without delay in order to gain maximum 
benefit from a new scientific or technical 
finding. 

“(9)(A) Prepare and submit, directly to 
the President for review and transmittal to 
Congress, an annual budget estimate for the 
National Cancer Attack . after Op- 
portunity for comment (but without change 
by the Secretary, the Director of the National 
Institutes of Health, and the National Can- 
cer Advisory Council; and (B) receive from 
the President and the Office of Management 
and Budget directly all funds appropriated 
by Congress for obligation and expenditure 
by the National Cancer Institute. 

“(c) The National Cancer Advisory Coun- 
cil shall meet at the call of the Director of 
the National Cancer Institute or of such 
Council’s Chairman, but not less than four 
times in each calendar year. 

“(d)(1) There is hereby established the 
President's Cancer Attack Panel which shall 
be composed of three persons appointed by 
the President, who by virtue of their train- 
ing, experience, and background are excep- 
tionally qualified to appraise the National 
Cancer Attack Program. At least two of the 
members of the Panel shall be distinguished 
scientists or physicians. 

“(2)(A) Members shall be appointed for 
three-year terms, except that (i) in the case 
of two of the members first appointed, one 
shall be appointed for a term of one year 
and one shall be appointed for a term of 
two years, as designated by the President at 
the time of appointment, and (ii) any mem- 
ber appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which 
his predecessor was appointed shall be ap- 
pointed only for the remainder of such term. 

“(B) The President shall designate one of 
the members to serve as Chairman for a term 
of one year. 

“(C) Members of the Panel shall each be 
entitled to receive the daily equivalent of 
the annual rate of basic pay in effect for 
grade GS-18 of the General Schedule for 
each day (including traveltime) during 
which they are engaged in the actual per- 
formance of duties vested in the Panel, and 
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shall be allowed travel expenses (including 
& per diem allowance) under section 5703(b) 
of title 5, United States Code. 

“(3) The Panel shall meet at the cali of 
the Chairman but not less often than twelve 
times a year. 

“(4) The Panel shall monitor the develop- 
ment and execution of the National Cancer 
Attack Program under this section, and shall 
report directly to the President. Any delays 
or blockages in rapid execution of the pro- 
gram shall immediately be brought to the 
attention of the President. The Panel shall 
submit to the President annually an evalu- 
ation of the efficacy of the National Cancer 
Attack Program and suggestions for improve- 
ments, and shall submit such other reports 
as the President shall direct. At the request 
of the President, it shall submit for his con- 
sideration a list of names of persons for con- 
sideration for appointment as Director of the 
National Cancer Institute. 


“NATIONAL CANCER RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRA- 
TION CENTERS 

“Sec. 408. (a) The Director of the National 
Cancer Institute is authorized to provide for 
the establishment of fifteen new centers for 
clinical research, training, and demonstra- 
tion of advanced diagnostic and treatment 
methods relating to cancer, Such centers 
may be supported under subsection (b) or 
under any other applicable provision of law. 

“(b) The Director of the National Cancer 
Institute, under policies established by the 
Director of the National Institutes of Health 
and after consultation with the National 
Cancer Advisory Council, is authorized to 
enter into cooperative agreements with pub- 
lic or private nonprofit agencies or institu- 
tions to pay all or part of the cost of plan- 
ning, establishing or strengthening, and 
providing basic operating support for existing 
or new centers (including, but not limited 
to, centers established under subsection (a) ) 
for clinical research, training, and demon- 
stration of advanced diagnostic and treat- 
ment methods relating to cancer. Federal 
payments under this subsection in support 
of such cooperative agreements may be used 
for (1) construction (notwithstanding any 
limitation under section 405), (2) staffing 
and other basic operating costs, including 
such patient care costs as are required for 
research, (3) training (including training 
for allied health professions personnel) and 
(4) demonstration purposes; but support 
under this subsection (other than support 
for construction) shall not exceed $5,000,000 
per year per center. Support of a center 
under this section may be for a period of not 
to exceed three years and may be extended 
by the Director of the National Cancer Insti- 
tute for additional periods of not more than 
three years each, after review of the opera- 
tions of such center by an appropriate scien- 
tific review group established by the Director 
of the National Cancer Institute. 

“CANCER CONTROL PROGRAMS 

“Src. 409. (a) The Director of the National 
Cancer Institute shall establish programs as 
necessary for cooperation with State and 
other health agencies in the prevention, con- 
trol, and eradication of cancer. 

“(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out this section $20,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, $30,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1973, 
and $40,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1974. 


“AUTHORITY OF DIRECTOR 


“Sec. 410. The Director of the National 
Cancer Institute (after consultation with 
the National Cancer Advisory Council), in 
carrying out his functions in administering 
the national cancer attack program and 
without regard to any other provision of 
this Act, is authorized— 

“(1) if authorized by the National Cancer 
Advisory Council, to obtain the services of 
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not more than fifty experts or consultants 
who have scientific or professional qualifica- 
tions, in accordance with the provisions of 
section 3109 of title 5, United States Code 
(but any such expert or consultant may be 
appointed for a period in excess of one year); 

(2) to the extent that the Director of the 
National Cancer Institute deems it necessary 
in order to recruit specially qualified scien- 
tific or other professional personnel without 
previous competitive service, to establish the 
entrance grade for such personnel at not to 
exceed two grades above the grade otherwise 
established for such personnel under the ap- 
plicable provisions of title 5 of the United 
States Code; 

“(3) to acquire, construct, improve, re- 
pair, operate, and maintain cancer centers, 
laboratories, research, and other necessary 
facilities and equipment, and related accom- 
modations as may be necessary, and such 
other real or personal property (including 
patents) as the Director deems necessary; 
to acquire by lease or otherwise through the 
Administrator of General Services, buildings 
or parts of buildings in the District of Co- 
lumbia or communities located adjacent to 
the District of Columbia for the use of the 
National Cancer Institute for a period not to 
exceed ten years without regard to the Act 
of March 3, 1877 (40 U.S.C, 34); 

**(4) to appoint one or more advisory com- 
mittees composed of such private citizens 
and officials of Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments as he deems desirable to advise him 
with respect to his functions; 

“(5) to utilize, with their consent, the 
services, equipment, personnel, information, 
and facilities of other Federal, State, or local 
public agencies, with or without reimburse- 
ment thereof; 

“(6) to accept voluntary and uncompen- 
sated services; 

“(7) to accept unconditional gifts, or dona- 
tions of services, money, or property, real, 
personal, or mixed, tangible or intangible; 

“(8) to enter into such contracts, leases, 
cooperative agreements, or other transac- 
tions, with regard to sections 3648 and 3709 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
(31 U.S.C. 529, 41 U.S.C. 5), as may be neces- 
sary in the conduct of his functions, with 
any public agency, or with any person, firm, 
association, corporation, or educational in- 
stitution; and 

“(9) to take necessary action to insure that 
all channels for the dissemination and ex- 
change of scientific knowledge and informa- 
tion are maintained between the National 
Cancer Institute and the other scientific 
medical, and biomedical disciplines and or- 
ganizations nationally and internationally. 

“Sec. 410A. The Director of the National 
Cancer Institute shall, by regulation, pro- 
vide for proper scientific review of all re- 
search grants and programs over which he 
has authority (1) by utilizing, to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, appropriate peer review 
groups established within the National In- 
stitutes of Health and composed principally 
of non-Federal scientists and other experts 
in the scientific and disease fields, and (2) 
when appropriate, by establishing, with the 
approval of the National -Cancer Advisory 
Council and the Director of the National In- 
stitutes of Health, other formal peer review 
groups as may be required. 

“(b) The Director of the National Cancer 
Institute shall, as soon as practicable after 
the end of each calendar year, prepare in con- 
sultation with the National Cancer Advisory 
Council and submit to the President for 
transmittal to the Congress a report on the 
activities, progress, and accomplishments 
under the National Cancer Attack Program 
during the preceding calendar year and a 
pian for the program during the next five 
years. 
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“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 410B. For the purpose of carrying out 
this part (other than section 409), there are 
authorized to be appropriated $400,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972; $500,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1973; and $600,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1974.” 

(b) Section 301(a) of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “Provided further, 
That, under procedures approved by the 
Director of the National Institutes of Health, 
the Director of the National Cancer Institute 
may approve grants for research or training 
purposes— 

“(1) in amounts not to exceed $35,000 
after appropriate review for scientific merit 
but without requirement of review and ap- 
proval by the National Cancer Advisory 
Council, and 

“(2) in amounts exceeding $35,000 after 
appropriate review of scientific merit and 
recommendation for approval by such coun- 
cil.” 

REPORT TO CONGRESS 


Src. 4. (a) The President shall carry out a 
review of all administrative processes under 
which the National Cancer Attack Program, 
established under part A of title IV of the 
Public Health Service Act, will operate, in- 
cluding the processes of advisory council and 
peer group reviews, in order to assure the 
most expeditious accomplishment of the ob- 
jectives of the program. Within one year of 
the date of enactment of this Act the Pres- 
ident shall submit a report to Congress of 
the findings of such review and the actions 
taken to facilitate the conduct of the pro- 
gram, together with recommendations for 
any needed legislative changes. 

(b) The President shall request of the 
Congress without delay such additional ap- 
propriations as are required to pursue im- 
mediately any development in the National 
Cancer Attack Program requiring prompt 
and expeditious support and for which reg- 
ularly appropriated funds are not available. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTMENT OF INSTITUTES’ 
DIRECTORS 


Sec. 5. (a) Title IV of the Public Health 
Service Act is amended by adding after part 
F the following new part: 


“Part G—ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


“DIRECTORS OF INSTITUTES 


“Sec. 454. The Director of the National In- 
stitutes of Health and the Directors of the 
National Cancer Institute, the National Heart 
and Lung Institute, and the National In- 
stitute of Neurological Diseases and Stroke 
shall be appointed by the President. The 
Directors of the National Cancer Institute, 
the National Heart and Lung Institute, and 
the National Institute of Neurological Dis- 
eases and Stroke are designated as Associate 
Directors of the National Institutes of Health, 
and shall report directly to the Director of 
the National Institutes of Health.” 

(b) (1) Section 5314 of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(58) Director, National Institutes of 
Health.” 

(2) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new paragraphs: 

“(95) Deputy Director, National Institutes 
of Health. 

“(96) Deputy Director for Science, Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. 

“(97) Associate Director, National In- 
stitutes of Health—Director, National Can- 
cer Institute. 

“(98) Associate Director, National Insti- 
tutes of Health—Director, National Heart 
and Lung Institute. 
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“(99) Associate Director, National Insti- 
tutes of Health—Director of National In- 
stitute of Neurological Diseases and Stroke.” 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 6. (a) This Act and the amendments 
made by this Act shall take effect sixty days 
after the date of enactment of this Act or 
on such prior date after the date of en- 
actment of this Act as the President shall 
prescribe and publish in the Federal Register. 

(b) The first sentence of section 454 of the 
Public Health Service Act (added by sec- 
tion 5(a) of this Act) shall apply only with 
respect to appointments made after the ef- 
fective date of this Act. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
amend the Public Health Service Act so 
as to strengthen the National Cancer In- 
stitute and the National Institutes of Health 
in order to conquer cancer as soon as pos- 
sible.” 


TRIBUTE TO DR. JAMES E. 
ALLEN, JR. 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
privilege of serving with Dr. James E. 
Allen, Jr., under Averell Harriman when 
the latter was Governor of New York, 
and I had enormous respect and affec- 
tion for him and his wife. So I was 
shocked and grieved by news of the death 
of Dr. and Mrs. Allen in the crash of an 
airplane near the Grand Canyon on Sun- 
day, October 16. I am certain that all of 
Jim's many friends and acquaintances 
share the admiration for him voiced to- 
day in a New York Times editorial prais- 
ing his “steady and principled leader- 
ship” in the field of education. That edi- 
torial, entitled “Champion of Education,” 
along with a report of other tributes to 
Dr. James E. Allen, both from today’s 
New York Times, follow: 


CHAMPION OF EDUCATION 


James E. Allen Jr., who was killed with his 
wife in a plane crash last weekend, saw the 
fundamental issues of social justice with a 
clarity that sometimes made his more politi- 
cally inclined colleagues in school adminis- 
tration slightly uneasy in his presence. Yet 
he was never self-righteous or arrogant. He 
understood why educational officials and 
politicians were often driven to choose the 
easier road; and he held the respect of even 
those whose course he vigorously opposed. 

In four years as New York State Education 
Commissioner, Dr. Allen’s policies often drew 
fire, but his personal integrity remained be- 
yond question. His lack of interest in orga- 
nizational detail—a temperamental rather 
than an intellectual faw—did at times im- 
pair his success as an administrator, but 
most who worked with him considered this 
a modest enough price to pay for steady and 
principled leadership. 

His appointment in 1969 as United States 
Commissioner of Education was at first re- 
garded as an Administration signal of liberal 
intent, particularly in racial matters, but Dr. 
Allen's outlook proved incompatible with the 
prevailing political winds in Washington. Re- 
fusal to hide his distress over the invasion 
of Cambodia turned his dismissal into an 
altogether characteristic exit. 

Professional appraisals may weigh his ac- 
complishments in such grave issues as inte- 
gration, school reform and decentralization. 
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But the true measure of James Allen may be 
more appropriately taken from a minor 
episode. A child wrote urging the Federal 
Government to spend money on schools 
rather than on war. One of Dr. Allen's sub- 
ordinates suggested that the pupil be told 
to leave such matters to adults. Repudiating 
this advice, Dr. Allen wrote instead: “I 
share your concern, and I am sure the Presi- 
dent does, too.” James E. Allen thought it 
absurd to hold that the schools were none 
of a chiid’s business. 


GOVERNOR Honors ALLEN, KILLED IN CRASH 
IN ARIZONA 


Atpany.—Governor Rockefeller led state 
officials today in mourning the death of Dr. 
James E. Allen Jr., who guided New York's 
education system for 14 years. 

Dr. Allen, his wife and eight other persons 
perished Saturday in the crash of a sight- 
seeing plane on a desert plateau in north- 
western Arizona during a storm. Dr. Allen 
had left the state In 1969 to become United 
States Education Commissioner, but was out 
of that post in little more than a year be- 
cause of differences with Nixon Administra- 
tion policy. 

“His years as State Education Commis- 
sioner stand out as a beacon of forward- 
looking educational policy,” Mr. Rockefeller 
said in a statement. “An entire generation 
of New Yorkers who attended school during 
his tenure is better educated because of it.” 

“As a responsible public official, as an 
eminent educator, and as a fine human be- 
ing, Jim Allen has the lasting gratitude of 
those who worked with him or were influ- 
enced by him,” the Governor said. 

“As a forward-looking educator, Dr. Allen 
never turned from doing what he thought 
was right,” Controller Arthur C. Levitt said. 
“People everywhere will mourn his loss.” 

Dr. Allen’s former deputy and successor 
as State Education Commissioner, Ewald B. 
Nyquis said Dr. Allen “was one of those rare 
individuals who was able to project himself 
into the future. He was a leader in the fight 
for both quality and equality in educational 
opportunity.” 

After he left the Federal post, Dr. Allen 
became a visiting lecturer at Princeton 
University. 


CLASHED WrirH NIXON ON WAR 


(By Michael Knight) 

Dr. James Edward Allen Jr., who died 
Saturday in a plane crash in Arizona, served 
as Commissioner of Education under Presi- 
dent Nixon for only 18 months. 

It was an increasingly restive association, 
with Dr. Allen becoming more and more dis- 
illusioned and the Government becoming 
more and more embarrassed at his critical 
public statements. 

Dr. Allen resigned under pressure, he said, 
in June, 1970, because of controversial state- 
ments he had made advocating school de- 
segregation and deploring United States mil- 
itary activities in Southeast Asia. 

Robert H. Finch, then Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, said at the time that 
the President had been “generally disap- 
pointed” with Dr. Allen’s performance. 

Dr. Allen had criticized the American in- 
vasion of Cambodia in April, 1970, as “disas- 
trous” to education and contended that it 
had shaken “the confidence of millions of 
concerned citizens in their Government.” 


ANGERED CONSERVATIVES 


In his former post as New York State Com- 
missioner of Education, Dr. Allen quickly 
gained a reputation as an urban-oriented 
innovator who could cut through educational 
red tape, often flying in the face of local po- 
litical forces. 

He frequently stirred conservatives to 
anger with his policies of concentrating ef- 
forts on deteriorating urban schools, advocat- 
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ing integration and liberalism on the issue of 
student rights. 

After leaving his Government post, he ac- 
cepted a position at Princeton University as 
visiting lecturer at the Woodrow Wilson 
School of Public and International Affairs, a 
position he held at the time of his death. 

Dr. Allen had previously spurned an ap- 
pointment as Commissioner of Education 
under President Kennedy, saying that the job 
was too vague. 

Dr. Allen’s public disagreement with the 
Nixon Administration’s policies came as a 
surprise to many who knew him as a man 
of outspoken conviction but aiso as an 
expert politiclan who had come through 
many bitter controversies unscathed. 

Dr. Allen’s opposition to the Administra- 
tion's policies in Vietnam became more ap- 
parent as the action in Cambodia grew more 
violent in the spring of 1970. 

Early that May, he sent a letter of consola- 
tion to a 9-year-old girl in Dixon, Calif., who 
had written to the President urging him to 
spend more on education and less on war. She 
got back a letter from an Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, telling her to mind 
her studies and leave Government policy to 
her elders. 

But Dr. Allen wrote to her, saying, “I share 
your concern and am sure the President does, 
too.” 

Later that month he differed more sharply, 
contending that “the war is having a dis- 
astrous effect on the young people of this 
country.” Of Cambodia, he said, “We must 
withdraw from there as rapidly as we can.” 

At a time when President Nixon was mak- 
ing clear that racial segregation resulting 
from residential patterns was not a Gov- 
ernment concern, Dr. Allen was speaking out 
against all forms of racial discrimination. 

“In the position of national leadership 
which I occupy,” he said in a statement in 
April, 1970, “I shall continue to emphasize 
the educational value of integration and the 
educational deprivation of segregation re- 
gardless of cause.” 

Dr. Allen was born on April 25, 1911, in 
Elkins, W. Va., the son of Edward Allen Sr., 
who was president of Davis and Elkins Col- 
lege. 

His father, head of a small Presbyterian 
college that was racially segregated, advised 
his son against a career in education when 
the younger Allen graduated from Davis and 
Elkins in 1932. “They're starving to death,” 
his father told him, referring to teachers. 

He worked as a salesman for a few months 
until a Job opened up in the West Virginia 
Department of Education. In 1939, he moved 
to Princeton to work as a research assistant 
in a study of educational finance. 

In 1941, he went to Harvard University as 
a research fellow and took his master’s de- 
gree there the following year. He earned 
his doctorate at Harvard in 1945, after serv- 
ing in the final years of World War II as a 
civilian operations analyst on the staff of an 
Air Force general. 


EDUCATION ASSISTANT 


Dr. Allen came to New York in 1947, and 
became executive assistant to the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

He became Deputy Commissioner in 1950, 
and was named by Gov. W. Averell Harriman 
as Commissioner of Education in 1955, at the 
age of 44. 

The job, which includes the title of presi- 
dent of the University of the State of New 
York, made him chief administration officer 
of the Board of Regents and responsible for 
setting standards and policies throughout the 
state, including testing and certification of 
teachers, curriculum, building plans, and 
arbitration of disputes. 

Dr. Alien became involved in a number of 
controversies, usually taking liberal stances. 
In 1956, when the New York City Board of 
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Education ruled against employment of Com- 
munists, Dr. Allen ruled against the action 
and called it an “inquisition.” 

The following year he came out against 
chool prayer. 

In the late nineteen-fifties, he tended to 
rule against arguments that the state 
should take a hand in correcting racial dis- 
crimination. But, by the nineteen-sixties, 
Dr. Allen had come out for integration at all 
levels. 

In 1962, he imposed a school busing plan 
on Malverne, L.I., creating a controversy that 
has lasted until now. 

In 1968, Dr. Alien proposed decentralization 
of New York City’s school system, a move 
that was frustrated but later adopted by the 
city’s Board of Education. 

Three experimental school districts, how- 
ever, were created. Their existence touched 
off a citywide teachers’ strike and widespread 
disturbances centering on one of the dis- 
tricts, in the Ocean Hill-Brownsville section 
of Brookiyn. 

Under his administration, the state set up 
programs ranging from prekindergarten 
schools to adult education. Community col- 
leges sprang up as part of a master plan, aid 
was granted to parochial schools, and an 
urban education bill was passed providing 
$52 million a year to hard pressed big-city 
school systems. 

APPOINTMENT PRAISED 


When Dr. Allen was appointed United 
States Commissioner of Education in Febru- 
ary, 1969, the New York Times observed in 
an editorial: “The appointment gives assur- 
ance that the Federal voice in matters of 
schoo] and race will remain liberal and in- 
dependent.” E 

But within a few weeks after taking office, 
he received unofficial notice that the Admin- 
istration was less than eager to support him 
to the hilt. The Office of Education was cut 
by $370 million. By nightfall, he said jokingly 
that day, he was ready to head back to 
Albany. 

In his Federal post, Dr. Allen spent much 
of his time attempting to control the bu- 
reaucracy in the commission and fighting 
political battles. He aroused opposition when 
he said he did not approve of penalizing 
disrupting college students and when he ad- 
vocated the busing of students to achieve 
racial integration. He pressed for national 
recognition of education as the nation's top 
priority at a time when the war in Vietnam 
was consuming large amounts of money and 
manpower. 

Dr. Allen was a tall, powerfully built man 
with pale blue eyes and receding gray hair. 
His favorite pastime was tennis. 

His wife, the former Florence Pell Miller, 
to whom he had been married for 33 years, 
also died in the crash. They are survived by 
a son, James Edward 3d, and a daughter, 
Mrs. John Dolven. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 
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GERMAN-AMERICAN YOUTH 
ACTIVITIES 


HON. GUY VANDER JAGT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
House the very constructive youth pro- 
grams which our Army personnel in 
western Germany are conducting in co- 
operation with young people of that 
country. In 1970, more than 10,000 Amer- 
ican soldiers and civilians and approxi- 
mately 30,000 Germans between the ages 
of 18 and 25 participated in more than 
500 projects in recreation, education, and 
community activities. The “Kontakt” 
councils are developing into principal 
points of contact for German and Ameri- 
can young people. The program offers a 
way for American servicemen to become 
more involved in the life of the country 
in which they are stationed, and to share 
their interests with the young Germans. 
I commend our Army command in Ger- 
many for supporting this creative volun- 
teer program. The following is the text 
of a press release issued jointly by the 
German Government and the American 
military headquarters and Embassy to 
announce an expansion of this program: 

GERMAN-AMERICAN YOUTH ACTIVITIES 


After a series of discussions with the Fed- 
eral Government, Headquarters, USAREUR 
and Seventh Army has now provided the 
basis for intensive German-American youth 
activities in the Federal Republic. 

General Michael S. Davison, Commander in 
Chief, USAREUR and Seventh Army, has an- 
nounced that “Kontakt” youth program in 
cooperation with the Federal Ministry for 
Youth, Family and Health and local authori- 
ties will be expanded to the entire US Army 
stationing area in the Federal Republic. 

“Kontakt” is a bi-national youth program 
in which more than 10,000 young US soldiers 
and civilians and approximately 30,000 young 
Germans aging 18-25 years participated in 
the past year. More than 500 projects in the 
fields of recreation, education and commu- 
nity activities were conducted in 1970. 

The Federal Ministry for Youth, Family 
and Health was involved in the creation of 
the Kentakt program which started with 
models in Wuerzburg, Heilbronn and Mann- 
heim. It supports the expansion of the pro- 
gram within its capabilities. 

Kontakt is an unstructured approach to 
the development of bi-national councils in 
more than 55 cities and towns. It emphasizes 
youth initiative and the establishment of 
goals, programs and activities which are 
chosen and developed by the councils them- 
selves, Administrative aid, logistic assistance 
and minimal funding by USAREUR and the 
German authorities guarantee a framework 
for the growing groups. 

Councils in local areas are formed with the 
assistance of a fulltime US Kontakt coordina- 
tor, a young USAREUR enlisted man, who is 
free of other duties. It will be his respon- 
sibility to establish contact with host-nation 
agencies and young Germans who share an 
interest in forming leisure time groups for 
discussion, various recreational activities, 
trips, community assistance projects, and 
bilingual training. 

Kontakt councils are expected to become 
points of contact for all German-American 
youth activities for the ages 18-25 in military 
communities in Germany. 
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Local unit public affairs offices will be the 
initial contact for information on the 
program. 

The Federal Ministry for Youth, Family and 
Health sincerely welcomes the American ini- 
tiative and requests the youth, youth orga- 
nizations and youth conferences as well as 
the local authorities to grant this action full 
support. “This program may help to fulfill 
our role as host nation, better than before, to 
lead young American enlisted men out of 
their isolation, to include them in the Ger- 
man community, and to establish lasting re- 
lationships. The young generation is hereby 
called upon to contribute in their own way to 
international understanding”. 


WORK, STUDY PROPOSALS WILL 
AID RETURNING VETS 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished colleague from New York 
(Mr. ScHEvER) has recently initiated two 
imaginative new legislative programs 
aimed at aiding returning veterans of the 
Vietnam era. Although not yet enacted 
into law, they are well on their way 
through the legislative process and I 
think it is not too early to take note of 
their significance. 

One new program would provide new 
opportunities for part-time off-campus 
work for veterans and other students in 
community service, and would thereby 
combine financial assistance with mean- 
ingful, useful employment. The other 
program is aimed at developing new 
rehabilitation programs for narcotic ad- 
dicts with an emphasis on veterans. 

The following article by Jim Castelli of 
the Catholic News, the newspaper of the 
Archdiocese of New York, published on 
October 14, 1971, describes these pro- 
grams and I commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

Work, STUDY PROPOSALS WILL Ar RETURN- 
ING VETS 
(By Jim Castelli) 

Bronx Democratic Congressman James 
Scheuer, who cosponsored & conference on 
the problems of the Vietnam era veteran at 
Fordham University last June, has intro- 
duced two legislative amendments aimed at 
helping the vet re-enter society. The amend- 
ments concern a college work-study program 
and an employment program for rehabili- 
tated drug addicts. 

The work study program is an addition to 
the current work study program which, un- 
der the Higher Education Act of 1965, aided 
375,000 students at 2386 institutions last 
year. The current system promotes the cre- 
ation of new on-campus jobs, mostly clerical. 
The Scheuer amendment would use $50,000,- 
000, a third of the current budget, only for 
off-campus jobs which were involved in com- 
munity service, in such areas as environmen- 
tal quality, health care, education, welfare, 
public safety, crime prevention and control, 
transportation, recreation, housing and 
neighborhood improvement, rural develop- 
ment, conservation, beautification, and 
“other fields of human betterment and com- 
munity improvement.” 

The funds would go to public and private 
non-profit agencies and to governments 
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which can provide community service pro- 
grams, and will pay full salary, as compared 
to the 80 per cent paid by the current pro- 
gram. 

The 40-50,000 students and vets in the 
program could each earn about $1200 for 
the school year; this plus $180 a month GI 
benefits and summer earnings would mean 
an annual income of about $4000, hardly 
enough for a family man, as Scheuer points 
out, but enough for a single vet, and more 
than many have now. 

Scheuer notes that this type of work-stucly 
program is perfectly suited to the returning 
veteran, who often finds full-time college life 
too sedentary and confining after military 
service, It provides both money and meaning- 
ful work which is actually a form of therapy 
for the vet. “This involvement with the civil- 
ian community,” points out Scheuer, “will 
help them re-integrate with the non-mili- 
tary world, and to get the satisfaction of 
heiping society in a direct, immediate way.” 

The second amendment, this one to the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1971, provides 
funds for employers of rehabilitated addicts, 
again with preference given to veterans. 
Scheuer points out, “Previous legislation has 
focused upon the medical aspects of treat- 
ment, ignoring its social and psychological 
aspects, while rehabilitation has not even 
been defined in the statutes which have been 
enacted to date. We have created in effect 
an ‘aftercare gap.’” 

He adds that Dr. Beny Primm of Bedford- 
Stuyvesant’s Addiction Research and Treat- 
ment Corporation has said that once phys- 
ical addiction is ended, addicts must learn 
new ways to handle their emotions, and that 
learning to obtain a job and to do it well are 
central in this process. 

Scheuer's amendment would pay salaries 
for addicts who were in a full-time treat- 
ment program, as well as added costs, such 
as counselors. The amendment also provides 
that, because of the need for the addict to 
follow one program, his eligibility not be re- 
moved after his job takes him above the in- 
come level normally dealt with by the Office 
for Economic Opportunity. The amount of 
funding for the whole bill has not yet been 
determined. 

The Higher Education Act is out of com- 
mittee and is being debated in the full house. 
The Economic Opportunities Act has been 
approved by the House, and is about to be 
discussed by the House-Senate conference. 
The drug amendment isn’t in the Senate bill, 
so it will be one of the topics of discussion. 
Scheuer feels, however, that both amend- 
ments will be approved because of the realiza- 
tion that so much needs to be done for the 
veterans. 

Scheuer notes that the amendments 
stemmed “emotionally” from the Fordham 
conference, where veterans were heard on a 
number of areas, including education, ad- 
diction, employment, and health care. He 
also points out that the amendments are 
different in that they are attached to a 
higher education program and the poverty 
program, and did not come out of the “vet- 
erans” establishment which has been criti- 
cized for its inability to adapt to the prob- 
lems of the Vietnam veteran. 

Scheuer looks at the two programs as 
“demonstration projects,” believing that they 
will eventually be extended to all veterans 
and to non-veterans. 

“The generation helped by veterans bene- 
fits after World War II has already paid back 
the investment in them, and will do so two 
or three times over in its working lifetime. 
‘These people have become important leaders 
in society. If by guaranteeing someone higher 
education, we get this kind of result, why do 
we have to justify it on the basis of whether 
somebody carried a gun? Why can’t we justify 
it on the contribution it makes, and extend 
such programs to everyone?” 
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SPYING AS A WAY OF LIFE 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, as ad- 
ditional evidence and information is 
made public concerning Soviet espionage 
activities in Great Britain and similar 
incidents are being reported in other free 
world countries, a commentary on So- 
viet espionage is certainly in order. This 
was the point made by George Morgen- 
stern, columnist and editorial writer 
for the Chicago Tribute, in a column 
which appeared in that newspaper on 
Sunday, October 3: 

Mrinpinc My BUSINESS—SPYING AS A WAY OF 
LIFE 


(By George Morgenstern) 


Britain’s order unceremoniously expelling 
105 Soviet officials attached to the Russian 
embassy, trade delegation and other agencies 
for espionage is the largest diplomatic ex- 
pulsion by any country in peacetime history. 
The Soviet Union had maintained a huge 
550-man embassy and commercial staff, but 
has been informed by the British that those 
given their walking papers may not be re- 
placed. 

The order was based on information sup- 
plied by a defecting KGB [secret police] of- 
ficer attached to the embassy, who is be- 
lieved also to have provided lists of spies in 
other NATO countries in Western Europe. 
When all of the Soviet and satellite opera- 
tives in these countries are put together, 
they will run well into the thousands, and 
most of them undoubiedly have intelligence 
assignments. 

In a survey of Soviet intelligence activities 
by Director J. Edgar Hoover of the FBI in 
May, 1960, it was stated: “The Soviet Union 
has maintained a large staff of officials in 
this country since its first recognition in 
1933. These officials have been assigned to 
Soviet embassies, consulates, trade delega- 
tions, news media, the United Nations, and 
the Amtorg Trading Corporation. It is from 
these installations that the primary intelli- 
gence activities are directed against the 
United States. A former intelligence officer 
who defected from the Soviets has estimated 
that from 70 to 80 percent of the Soviet of- 
ficials in the United States have some type of 
intelligence assignment.” 

WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY HERE 

Mr. Hoover gave similar testimony at the 
time the Senate was considering a consular 
treaty with the Soviet Union, ratified in 1967. 
He said: “Long seeking greater official rep- 
resentation in the United States which would 
be more widely spread over the country, & 
cherished goal of the Soviet intelligence serv- 
ices was realized when: the United States 
signed an agreement with the Soviet Union 
on June 1, 1964, providing for the reciprocal 
establishment of consulates in our respective 
countries. One Soviet intelligence officer in 
commenting on the agreement spoke of the 
wonderful opportunity this presented his 
service and that it would enable the Soviets 
to enhance their intelligence operations.” 

Mr. Hoover is not popular with American 
“liberals,” who are given to regarding Com- 
munism as an innocuous dogma, but his 
adversaries on the other side respect his 
talents and realism. When the Soyiet agent 
Kim Philby, once a highly placed operative 
in British military intelligence, went behind 
the Iron Curtain, he said of Hoover in an 
interview with the Soviet newspaper Izvestia, 
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“He is a painfully excellent counterspy who 
controls an apparatus of repression, amazing 
in size,” 

Despite constant abuse of their diplomatic 
privileges by Soviet-bloc officials and re- 
peated exposure of Communist spies, both 
Russian and American recruits, the West, and 
the United States in particular, has con- 
tinued to regard this obsession for spying 
with the kind of tolerance characterized by a 
religious cult of snake-handlers. 

Thus in 1946 Prime Minister W. L. Macken- 
zie King, after Canada had cracked an atomic 
spy ring thru information given by Igor 
Gouzenko, a cipher clerk at the Soviet em- 
bassy in Ottawa who defected, spent three 
days on the Presidential yacht on the Po- 
tomac disclosing U.S. ramifications of the 
operation to Harry Truman. Yet, when later 
taxed by a congressional committee on his 
failure to act, Mr. Truman dismissed the 
accusation as a “red herring.” 

This was also his response to allegations 
that the Communist espionage apparatus 
had infiltrated the New and Fair Deals after 
the finger had been pointed to Alger Hiss, 
Harry Dexter White and numerous others. 
As early as 1939 the late Whittaker Chambers, 
once a courier of Washington secrets for the 
Communists, had named the members of the 
network to Adolph Berle, assistant secre- 
tary of state. But when Berle placed the evi- 
dence before Franklin Roosevelt, he was told 
by the President to “go take a jump in the 
lake.” 

CHUMMY TERMS 

Mr. Roosevelt, in fact, was on such chum- 
my terms with the Communists that former 
Rep. John J. O’Connor of New York, once 
chairman of the House Rules Committee, who 
was purged by Roosevelt, stated that the 
White House latchkey was out for Earl Brow- 
der, at that time boss of the Communist 
Party, during the ‘30s. O'Connor said Brow- 
der was a frequent visitor and helped direct 
the political purge from the White House in 
1938, 

Browder himself testified in 1950 before a 
Senate committee investigating Communist 
infiltration of the State Department that he 
reported in 1942 and 1943 to Mr. Roosevelt 
and that his information had an important 
role in shaping American policy in China, As 
everybody knows, China in 1949 fell to the 
Communists, and anybody who believes that 
every effect has a cause can draw the appro- 
priate inference. 

Espionage against foreign countries has 
been fixed Russian policy at least since the 
reign of Ivan the Terrible in the 16th century. 
One of his agents who fell into the hands of 
the khan of the Crimea, in response to the 
ezar’s gibe that he had “fallen asleep in a 
hostile land,” replied that he was only “carry- 
ing out your orders, gathering information 
for the security of the empire.” 

So what's new? 


PRESIDENT NIXON IS KEEPING HIS 
WORD 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the President of the United States with- 
drew an additional 4,000 soldiers from 
Vietnam. 

On January 20, 1969, there were 532,- 
500 Americans enduring the perils of an 
Asian war. Today, there are 206,000 
Americans in Vietnam who are planning 
to come home. 
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Mr. Speaker, President Nixon is keep- 
ing his word. 


GRASSROOTS PUSHING UP AGNEW 


HON. JACK F. KEMP 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 9, 1971, the Record included an ex- 
tension of my remarks titled “Have 
Media Buried Acnew?—I Think Not.” 
I think these remarks have been justi- 
fied. It was indeed an honor to have the 
Vice President as the principal speaker 
at a $100-a-plate fundraising dinner in 
my behalf. The turnout was tremendous 
with almost 1,300 jamming Buffalo's 
Statler Hilton. Certainly this was also 
a testimonial to the Vice President. 

Moreover, it was significant to note 
the grassroots organization support for 
the Vice President. The cochairmen for 
my dinner were my good friends Joe 
Brocato and Jim Dillon. The following 
letter from Bill Santen, an advance 
man for the Vice President, points out 
the tremendous effort put forth by the 
local committee. 

The letter follows: 

SANTEN, SANTEN, & HUGHES, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAw, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, October 13, 1971. 
Hon. Jack KEMP, 
U.S. Representative, 
The House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Jack: As a political advance man 
handling the Vice President's visit to Buf- 
falo, New York, I want to thank you and 
your fabulous committee for all the help 
they gave me while I was there. In my mind 
the advance was an eminent success with 
great coverage, great people participation for 
fund raising, and a beautiful occasion. Your 
speech was outstanding. 

I wanted to mention that while in Buffalo 
Mr. Joseph V. Brocato, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Manufacturers & Traders Trust 
Company, did so much for us that I think 
it might be nice to drop him a special note, 
He provided approximately 90% of the com- 
mittee manpower, as well as a fantastic 
amount of the fund raising efforts. His peo- 
ple were constantly at my side in terms of 
operation and detail and every factor that 
made the reception, dinner and over night 
stay a true success. Personally, I can’t think 
of a greater guy to have on your team than 
Joe Brocato, 

Jack, thanks again for everything. 

Best regards, 
W. E. SANTEN. 


Mr. Speaker, Al Bellanca, our Repub- 
lican county chairman also deserves a 
great deal of credit in marshaling the 
party workers who responded with a uni- 
fied showing of support. You may ask 
what was the reaction of the public? 
Anne McIlhenny Matthews answers that 
question in her column appearing in the 
October 14, 1971 issue of the Buffalo 
Courier Express. 

At this point I include the article: 


AGNEW GIVEN GREAT RECEPTION 
(By Anne McIihenney Matthews) 


It is like the detractors who carp at Lib- 
erace—and the answer that those who deride 
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his glitter coats and candle-lit performances 
envy him all the way to where he banks the 
big dough. 

I am referring to those who were less than 
enthusiastic about the “Veep,” Spiro T. Ag- 
new, who visited Buffalo last week to praise 
Congressman Jack Kemp as “one of the 
brightest stars in Washington and for whom 
I predict an exciting and brilliant future.” 

Some in the media didn't think the Veep 
was wonderful, But all the people in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Statler Hilton and in the 
Terrace Room across the way did! 

“I don't see how he could close his right 
hand,” said GOP Chairman Al Bellanca. “I 
never saw anyone write so many autographs 
in one session in my life. And all the while 
he was laughing and talking personally to 
people and shaking hands. The crowds adored 
him!" 

Agnew reciprocated. He thought Buffalo— 
and Buffalonians—were great. He admired 
the glittering Uncle Sam hat on a pedestal 
in the lobby and complimented Joe Petrella 
on this and all the other decorations, When 
he heard that there was an overfiow crowd in 
the Terrace Room across the lobby who had 
to be contented to see him and hear him on 
closed circuit TV he huddled with Bellanca 
on “ways and means.” 

“I never knew there was a sort of secret 
way to get over across the way through sery- 
ice tunnels and kitchen areas,” said Bel- 
lanca. “It was 40 minutes of intensive argu- 
ment with the Secret Service officials but fi- 
nally Agnew prevailed and we went up to the 
balcony of the main ballroom and then 
down various ‘service stairs’ underneath the 
lobby and up into the Terrace Room across 
the way. 

“The crowd there went wild, Jack Kemp 
and Agnew were surrounded in a minute. 
There was such warmth and friendliness that 
you could almost cut it with a knife. They 
wanted to shake hands with both Kemp and 
Agnew. The autographs started and the line 
of hand-shaking wound around and around. 

“It made the heart of a chairman of a 
major party—me—feel proud, I don’t think 
anybody in the main ballroom knew we had 
left. But it certainly made the evening for 
those in the overflow crowd in the Terrace 
Room!" 

In the main ballroom the fiash bulbs were 
busy. For the many top politicians in town 
that day, and the decision of the Court on the 
Attica Prison situation, almost all of the 
major networks were on hand. 

Press passes were hard to come by and 
when I got mine from Lou Rotterman’s office 
I felt that I had been given a saliva test and 
was racing in the fifth at Batavia, Rightly 
so, I believe. 

Anyway Peter Gust Economou kept to his 
usual average and had his own photographer 
take a picture of himself with the Vice Presi- 
dent. This means that he has been photo- 
graphed with every prominent Greek who 
has come to this country in the past 50 years, 
and that includes the King and Queen and 
Crown Prince, Onassis and the Premier, 

Prior to the big dinner session for Agnew 
and Kemp, Peter Gust had staged a big 
luncheon meeting of every prominent Greek- 
American in Buifalo.to beat the tom toms 
for the Agnew dinner, Honor guests were Al- 
phonso Bellanca, Jim Dillon and Joe Bro- 
cato, all of the GOP Chairman's Club. They 
wanted support for the big meeting—and 
they got it. 

Despite the tight security, despite the ring- 
around-the-rosy of special police and Secret 
Service, the Vice President came across loud 
and strong. When he smiled his eyes bubbled 
and almost disappeared in his head—and he 
smiled often. 

He talked about his major sales products— 
Kemp and Nixon—and he sold them well and 
truly. His charm and personality projected 
from the podium and it was returned “in 
kind.” 

If this is politics—I'm for it! 
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PARK SERVICE CALLED “ROTTEN” 
EMPLOYER 


HON. PHILLIP BURTON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
an article by the distinguished journalist, 
Mr. John Cramer, which was printed in 
the Washington Daily News on Thurs- 
day, October 14, 1971: 

PARK Service CALLED “ROTTEN” EMPLOYER 
(By John Cramer) 


Some government agencies are rotten em- 
ployers. 

One of the rottenest is National Park Serv- 
ice. 

It has just proved it. Consider, please, 
what it has done: 

It has decided, presumably all of a sud- 
den, to merge its Eastern Service Center 
here with its Western Service Center, San 
Francisco, and transfer both to Denver. 

It has given the 280 D.C. employes and 
the 290 SF employes just 10 days in which 
to decide whether they want to transfer 
within a month (by Nov. 15) to Denver. 

It has told them that the consolidated 
Denver Center will have roughly 350 em- 
ployes—or 220 fewer than the combined DC- 
SF total. 

It has told them it can’t guarantee their 
present jobs and grades—even though they 
agree to transfer to Denver. 

It further has told them that they may 
face a RIF (reduction-in-force) if they 
transfer to Denver. (That could happen if 
more than 350 D.C.ers might, indeed, like to 
transfer, because many are transplanted 
westerners). 

And it also has told them (as it must by 
law) that if they encounter RIF in Denver, 
they'll be on their own so far as transporta- 
tion back to D.C. or SF is concerned. 

What is rotten about all this is the ex- 
tremely short deadline given employes to de- 
cide whether they want to pick up their 
belongings, their kids, and their roots, and 
transfer—only a month from now—to far-off 
Denver. 

Why couldn't they have been told sooner? 
(Presumably because the move was suddenly 
decided upon). Or why couldn’t the move be 
delayed to give them more time to decide? 
(Best answer—and it’s a poor one—is that 
delay might mean a move around Christmas 
time). 

The Service Centers handle planning, de- 
sign and construction for National Park 
Service. Its cadre of professionals includes 
landscape architects, engineers, architects, 
sociologists, ecologists, and park planners, 

In 1969, NPS, closed a Philadelphia Sery- 
ice Center, and transferred some 60 em- 
ployees here, with customary assurances that 
the ultimate in economy and efficiency had 
been achieved. 

As it turns out, however, not even the ini- 
tial Denver move will be the last. 

Employees have been told they will go first 
into temporary quarters, then move next 
spring into permanent quarters .. . all this 
at God knows what extra cost to taxpayers. 
(Despite what employes were told, a Park 
Service spokesman said last night that 
neither temporary nor permanent Denver 
space for the move have been arranged). 

Apparently, the rules are broad enough to 
let Park Service get away with it. 

Last June 30, I bragged a bit here because 
an earlier column had prompted Civil Serv- 
ice Commission to revise its rules controlling 
such situations, Obviously, I bragged too 
much. 

The revised rule says: 
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“When the agency asked the employe for 
his decision on whether he will transfer with 
the function, it should allow him sufficient 
time to consider everything that is invoived 
and to give a responsible answer. 

“The agency should not demand an answer 
in less time than it can reasonably allow and 
still haye adequate time to plan and prepare 
for the transfer. For example, when it is 
possible to announce the transfer of a func- 
tion 60 days in advance, it would appear to 
be unreasonable to ask for a decision from 
employes in less than 30 days...” 

The whole Park Service approach appears 
to me unreasonable. 

In a similar situation, not too long ago, 
employees at a Defense installation re- 
sponded by unanimously signing their will- 
ingness to transfer. 

Then those who didn’t really want to trans- 
fer waited . . . till the very last moment... 
even after transportation orders had been 
issued ... before saying they wouldn’t 
move. 

It was an appropriate response to a rotten 
installation. 


NO SCHOOL LUNCH CUTBACK 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased that the House approved by a 
vote of 387 to 0 a proposal coming out 
of my subcommittee restoring free or re- 
duced lunches to more than 1.3 million 
needy children in America. 

Last week the Chicago Daily News 
urged such action in a lead editorial and 
I am pleased to include the editorial in 
the Record today. The Daily News has 
performed a notable public service by 
throwing the prestige of its publication 
behind this worthy cause. 

The Chicago Daily News editorial fol- 
lows: 

No ScHOOL LUNCH CUTBACK 

The Department of Agriculture has run 
into a buzz saw with its directives on free 
school lunches, designed to save money. Con- 
gress is very likely to force the department to 
reverse a ruling that would have dropped an 
estimated 1.5 million needy children from 
the program. 

The fuss has been going on since August, 
when the department established a 35-cent 
rate for federal reimbursement of states in 
the lunch program. This was lower by 7 
cents than last year’s average rate per lunch, 
and would cut back sharply the number of 
children benefitting. When many congress- 
men protested, the Agriculture Department 
shifted ground and raised the rate to 45 
cents, but said the states must hold to a 
family income level of $3,940 a year in deter- 
mining eligibility. This measure would have 
the effect, it was estimated, of cutting off help 
for 1.5 million children. 

The argument is not wholly one-sided. 
Agriculture said some states were defining 
the poverty level as $5,000 to $6,000 (one 
school district tried to put it at $7,000) in 
order to collect more federal funds. New 
definitions of need may be in order. 

But on this issue involving the welfare of 
children, hard-nosed tactics are out of order. 
Some senators have threatened to push for 
free school lunches for all children if the 
administration doesn’t yield. This tactic— 
which might have considerable political ap- 
peal—could cost the federal government as 
much as $7 billion a year. 
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Faced with such a budget-wrecking pro- 
posal, the administration will doubtless come 
around to carrying out Congress’ wishes, 
which are to keep up the lunch program 
pretty much as it is. Even President Nixon's 
special consultant on hunger, Dr. Jean Mayer 
of Harvard, chimed in against the adminis- 
tration, saying the cutback was “mean- 
spirited.” He added: 

“We ought to find better ways to save 
money than to take it out of the mouths 
of hungry children.” 

That just about says it all. 


“CHESTY” PULLER—INCOMPARA- 
BLE MARINE 


HON. J. KENNETH ROBINSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. ROBINSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, in a corps in which legends are 
legion, “Chesty” Puller was a bantam 
Bunyan and a taleteller’s delight. 

When Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Puller, USMC, 
retired, died on October 11, every profes- 
sional Marine, active and retired, knew 
the corps had lost one of its great. 

Hard-fighting, hard-talking General 
Puller was fiercely loyal to his coun- 
try, and to his comrades in arms. He 
proved his loyalty countless times, and 
five Navy Crosses were among the tokens 
he collected as he spent freely of his re- 
markable store of valor. 

I include an editorial which appeared 
in the Evening Star of Washington, D.C., 
on Wednesday, October 13, 1971, as fol- 
lows: 

Cuesty’s Last BEACHHEAD 

With the death of Lieutenant General Lew- 
is B. Fuller, the Marines, Virginia and the 
nation have lost an almost mythic figure. 
The most decorated Marine in the history 
of the Corps was not a man for all seasons; 
nor will he be remembered as one of the 
great military thinkers of this or any other 
time. 

What “Chesty” Puller was was an incom- 
parable fighting man, a small-unit leader (he 
never commanded anything larger than a 
regiment in combat) without peer who cared 
for nothing except victory and his men. En- 
listed men are not given to adoration of their 
generals, but there were few Marines who 
would not have tried to establish a beach- 
head in hell at a nod from Chesty Puller. 
The reason was simple: As his old friend 
General Lewis Walt once put it, Puller 
“didn’t send them into battle, they followed 
him in.” 

His Marines knew, too, that once in bat- 
tle, Puller, who bore the scars of a dozen 
wounds, would see them through. When his 
ist Marines were hard-pressed at Chosin Res- 
ervoir, Puller vowed that in future years he 
would hold the regiment’s annual reunion 
in a telephone booth before he would permit 
so much as the body of a single dead Ma- 
rine—not to speak of the wounded—to be 
abandoned on those frozen Korean passes. 
He made good on that vow and the Ist Ma- 
rines came out together, the living and the 
dead, bringing with them the shattered rem- 
nants of other units. 

The retired—but not retiring—general 
never learned to suffer fools gladly and, as a 
consequence, his stars came late and he was 
denied the higher combat commands to 
which he aspired. But there never was a bet- 
ter Marine than that barrel-chested, lantern- 
jawed, hard-drinking rifieman from West 
Point, Virginia, “‘Chesty” Puller. 
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THE CONQUEST OF CANCER 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, as the edi- 
tor of the Washington Post says “The 
fight is building” over the establishment 
of a new Conquest of Cancer Agency. 

During our hearings on the budget for 
the National Institutes of Health this 
year, Dr. Marston, head of NIH, had this 
to say: 

The funds provided for the uncertain bus- 
iness of probing the unknown in relation to 
disease problems should reflect the state- 
of-the-art in the various biomedical dis- 
ciplines and clinical research fields rather 
than well-intentioned but extraneous deci- 
sions based on political, economic or social 
factors. 

Moreover, cancer research should not be 
viewed as an isolated—or isolatable—activ- 
ity. The most important reason for keeping 
the cancer conquest program within the 
family of the NIH is that cancer research is 
inescapably intertwined with various aspects 
of the research missions of the other Insti- 
tutes. The complex questions to which bio- 
medical research must address itself and the 
work that goes into their solution are al- 
most never unique to a particular disease 
or confined to single scientific disciplines. 

The present excitement about the role of 
viruses in causing cancer illustrates the way 
in which progress in one field or research 
depends on work being done in another. Vi- 
rologists, who for years have been mainly 
concerned with unravelling the mysteries of 
infectious diseases, such as the common cold, 
for which viruses are thought to be respon- 
sible, have provided the leads and are now 
doing much of the work in viral carcino- 
genesis. 

Separating cancer research from other 
medical research activities—in a way, put- 
ting it in competition with other medical 
research—would, I think, do real damage 
to all of medical research including cancer 
research itself. To put it bluntly, from a sci- 
entific point of view, it makes no sense. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point in the Rec- 
orp, I would like io insert the excellent 
editorial on this subject appearing in this 
morning’s Washington Post: 

THE CONQUEST OF CANCER 

The fight over the proposal to establish a 
new Conquest of Cancer Institute is building 
toward a climatic finish. A House subcom- 
mittee last Friday voted down the proposal 
backed by the White House for creating such 
an independent agency, substituting in its 
place a bill strengthening the position of the 
existing cancer institute inside the structure 
of the National Institutes of Health. Since 
the Senate had previously passed the White 
House plan by an overwhelming majority and 
since the White House shows no signs of 
backing down, the way seems clear for a fight 
on the House floor or in a conference com- 
mittee or both. 

There have been few other legislative pro- 
posals in recent years that have divided the 
nation’s medical community so sharply. In 
our letters column today, the President of 
the Association of Medical Colleges chal- 
lenges some of the points raised earlier this 
month by a letter from the President of the 
American Cancer Society. We might let the 
exchange go at that except for the full page 
advertisement in his newspaper last week in 
which it was asserted that objections to the 
bill come mainly from those “who do not 
have expert cancer knowledge” and “do not 
fully understand the situation.” The impli- 
cation of the ad, like the implication of 
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similar ads that have appeared elsewhere, is 
that the only way to conquer cancer is to 
establish a new institute with that as its 
goal and that only those who want the new 
institute are ready to support an all-out at- 
tack on cancer. 

If the situation were really as simple as 
the authors of this advertisement make it 
seem, there would be no dispute over the 
White House proposal. There is no opposition 
that we know of to increased federal funding 
for cancer research nor to a federal commit- 
ment aimed at providing whatever funds are 
necessary to find a cure for cancer. But it 
does not follow that the creation of a new, 
free-wheeling agency which reports only to 
the President is either the only or the best 
way to channel those funds. And that is what 
the fight is all about. 

It is true that many of those researchers 
who focus solely on cancer favor the estab- 
lishment of a new agency. That is hardly 
surprising. Any group of researchers on any 
subject would love to have an agency devoted 
exclusively to their field. If there is to be a 
special institute for cancer, why not one for 
heart diseases? They kill twice as many 
people, Or for arthritis, from which far more 
people suffer. 

Part of the need for a new agency, if we 
are to believe the advertisement, is that it 
would be “an advance in the mechanics of 
administration” which would free cancer re- 
searchers from the “red tape which now slows 
the cancer fight.” That statement, plus the 
assertion that it “would be futile just to pour 
more money into the existing system,” is a 
charge of gross mismanagement against the 
National Institutes of Health and the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
It is a charge that we think has not been and 
cannot be proved. Indeed, if the situation is 
that bad, it seems strange that the panel of 
experts which first recommended the new 
agency never saw fit to discuss the problems 
of research management with any of the top 
officials of either HEW or NIH. 

Inherent in the drive for a new cancer 
agency is the promise that a cure can be 
found if only enough money is devoted to 
the search and administered in a particular 
way. This is a promise which the supporters 
of the new agency are careful to hedge, know- 
ing as they do that the cure or cures may 
still be years or decades away. Yet it is that 
appeal which has given the drive for a new 
agency its popularity, a popularity under- 
lined by the heavy mail to members of Con- 
gress which resulted when columnist Ann 
Landers took up the cudgets for the agency 
some months ago. Nevertheless, President 
Nixon was right when he said last winter 
that “scientific breakthroughs are still re- 
quired and they often cannot be forced—no 
matter how much money and energy is ex- 
pended.” It is worth noting in passing that 
many of the basic discoveries which have 
helped doctors to understand cancer better 
did not originate in the context of cancer 
research. 

We hope that as the House subcommittee 
will be sustained in its judgment on this 
emotion-laden subject when the matter 
reaches the floor and that the Senate can be 
persuaded to follow the recommendations 
of those who oppose stripping cancer studies 
out of the existing framework of biomedical 
research, 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 
Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday I was unavoidably detained in 
my district. However, had I been pres- 
ent I would have voted “yea” on the bill 
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House Joint Resolution 923, I would which ended July 1, Japan purchased 


have voted “yea” on H.R. 10458, I would 
have voted “yea” on H.R. 8140, and I 
would have voted “nay” on H.R. 9212. 


THREAT TO FARM MARKETS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the en- 
tire world watched closely last week as 
the United States completed negotiations 
for a quota on Japanese textile exports. 
Along with many of my colleagues in 
the Congress, I am concerned that our 
hard bargaining with Japan to limit its 
shipments of textiles may impair U.S. 
interests. 

This concern is also shared by the Chi- 
cago Tribune in its lead editorial October 
19, Entitled, “Out of the Frying Pan,” 
the editorial dealt with this critically im- 
portant aspect of our foreign policy. 

Quotas impose unfair burdens on con- 
sumers, discriminate unfairly among for- 
eign suppliers, and give Government of- 
ficials plums to dispense which are sim- 
ply too juicy. 

Strong-arming Japan into accepting 
textile quotas is especially unfortunate. 
That nation is the American farmers’ 
one and only billion-dollar-a-year cus- 
tomer and is rapidly moving toward be- 
coming a $2 billion customer. In the year 


$1.2 billion in U.S. farm products. 

Many of the agricultural products we 
sell to Japan can be purchased from 
other countries. This year, with our crip- 
pling dock strikes, our best buyer of these 
farm goods has shopped and bought farm 
products grown in other lands, I sincere- 
ly hope our recently approved textile 
agreement does not cause this important 
customer to expand its purchases from 
other nations at the expense of the U.S. 
farmer. 

A copy of the editorial is attached as 
part of these remarks: 

OUT OF THE FRYING Pan 


Japan’s agreement to limit its wool and 
synthetic textile exports to the United States, 
after more than a year of haggling, represents 
a victory for the Nixon administration. But 
the reaction should remind us that it is a 
temporary one and must not be exaggerated. 

What Japan has demonstrated [however 
reluctantly] is that by submitting to Ameri- 
can pressure, it is possible to escape from the 
10 per cent import surcharge which the 
President imposed in August and which our 
trading partners bitterly resent. If other 
countries take the hint and make concessions 
of their own, it may be possible to end the 
surcharge within the three or four months 
mentioned on Sunday by Secretary of the 
Treasury Connally. 

But to the extent that the surcharge is 
replaced by quotas, we will merely be mov- 
ing from one unsatisfactory means of re- 
straining free trade to another. 

Quota systems force American consumers 
to pay more than they otherwise would pay 
for a long list of commodities whose trade is 
reguiated by “commodity agreements” or 
other forms of quotas. Among them are 
sugar, coffee, oil, steel and cotton goods. 


SENATE—Wednesday, October 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by the President pro tem- 
pore (Mr, ELLENDER). 


PRAYER 

The Reverend Edgar J. Mundinger, 

pastor, Christ Lutheran Church, 5101 

18th Street NW., Washington, D.C., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Gracious God, we make our common 
prayer for these United States of Amer- 
ica, for all who are shaping the destiny 
of our land, and particularly for this 
deliberative body as it convenes this day. 

Give to each of us wisdom, courage, 
and concern so that the decisions we 
make may express Your will for our 
country. 

To this intent, purify our motives and 
help us order our priorities, that we “seek 
first the kingdom of God.” Help us to 
maintain faith in each other and confi- 
dence in the citizenry, so that the words 
we speak and the conclusions we reach 
may serve the greatest good and give You 
the greatest glory. 

We pray that our faith may wear bi- 
focals that see the heartache and the 
need around us, but down the road also 
see the patience of God, working out His 
plan for the world which He has made, 
which His Son has redeemed, and His 
spirit regularly renews through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, October 19, 1971, be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. A 


AUTUMN IN VERMONT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in a 
supplement to the Berkshire Eagle, the 
Torrington Register, the Bennington 
Banner, and the Brattleboro Reformer, 
entitled “Upland Autumn,” for October 
1971 there is a most heartwarming ar- 
ticle written by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. AIKEN). The 
title is “Daydreaming About Vermont 
From a Window in Washington,” al- 
though I would perfer that it be entitled 
“Autumn in Vermont.” 

Mr. President, the article contains 
much of the philosophy which has made 
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The textile issue happens to be more of a 
political issue than an economic one. Imports 
account for less than three per cent of our 
textile market, and the domestic market is 
growing by well over three per cent a year. 
Japanese imports could probably double 
without actually reducing the market for 
American producers, Limiting them to in- 
creases of 5 per cent a year will therefore, 
in effect, turn the new market over to Ameri- 
can producers. And this, presumably, will 
make good the promise which Mr. Nixon 
made to southern textile makers in 1968 and 
which has embarrassed him ever since. 

But to the extent that the textile quotas 
do have a noticeable effect, American con- 
sumers will find themselves paying more for 
textiles in order to subsidize jobs and profits 
in the textile industry, and in order to help 
bail the American economy out of a pre- 
dicament into which a generation of govern- 
ment mismanagement has led it. 

For this dubious advantage we have in- 
curred the wrath of our trading partners all 
over the world. In Japan, the reaction may 
be especially costly: the Sato government, 
which has staked its reputation on good re- 
lations with the United States, is now ac- 
cused by both industry and the left of 
surrendering to the United States, In London, 
Prime Minister Heath talks gloomily of a 
trade war. 

By turning to new artificial quotas instead 
of trying to eliminate existing ones here and 
abroad, we are perpetuating inefficiencies in 
production and trade. The danger now is 
that textile quotas, like the others, will tend 
to become permanent fixtures, at the con- 
sumers’ expense. Clearly this is not the solu- 
tion to our problems. Pushing prices up by 
quotas is no better than allowing them to 
be pushed up by inflation. The administra- 
tion should now dedicate itself to the ulti- 
mate removal of quotas as well as import 
surcharges. 


20, 1971 


Senator AIKEN a great Senator, which 
has kept him close to his homefolks, and 
which has brought forth the common- 
sense which he gives us the benefit of 
almost daily, and so far as we are con- 
cerned, appreciatively, dnd I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DAYDREAMING ABOUT VERMONT From A 

Winbow IN WASHINGTON 
(By Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN) 

(Eprror’s Notse.—Leaving Vermont every 
fall when the Congress goes back to work 
must be one of the hardest things Sen. George 
D. Aiken has to do. At this time of year, the 
nation’s capital is beautiful, but it's nothing 
like being back home in Putney when the 
nights start turning cold. 

(We suspected that Sen. Aiken must day- 
dream some about his state when he’s down 
there in Washington, and we were right.) 

WASHINGTON, D.C,—You ask—what does a 
Vermonter think about when he’s 500 miles 
away from home and realizes that it’s autumn 
once again? 

Well, looking out of our apartment across 
the park I see the Capitol of the United 
States—beautiful, imposing, dignified, and 
symbolizing the strength of the nation. A bit 
to the right, the Washington Monument 
points upward to the sky. 

And farther beyond are the spires of 
Georgetown University. These, and other 
buildings in the distance, bear mute evidence 
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to the foresight, energy and determination 
of the founders of this country, and those 
who have followed them in building the 
greatest nation on earth. 

Washington is the greatest capital on 
earth but only the symbol of America's 
wealth and power. 

Yes, I say symbol. What would Washing- 
ton—what would Wall Street be, if it were 
not for the thousands of communities spread 
from ocean to ocean and from Canada to 
Mexico? And, to get the answers, we have to 
look beyond the Vapitol dome, beyond the 
monument, and beyond the spires of George- 
town. 

Inevitably, we think of New England—and 
Vermont—for it is in the communities there 
and in others stretching westward to the 
Pacific that the real wealth and power of our 
nation was developed, and where it still lies. 

The leaves on the trees in Washington are 
still green; the weather is still hot; and the 
allergies are still rampant. 

So let’s forget Washington. 

In Vermont, the flaming red of the soft 
maple has already left Jay Peak and most 
of Mansfield and Camel's Hump and is 
crawling its way south past Killington, 
Stratton and Haystack. 

Soon the colors of the sugar maple, bril- 
liant orange and red, will follow. The pale 
leaves of the poplars and birches have al- 
ready gone, leaving only the glistening 
trunks of the white birch and the varied 
green of the evergreens to carry on the spec- 
tacular beauty of the hills until spring 
comes again. 

Autumn in Vermont? 

A busy season indeed. Apple pickers are 
hustling to harvest a million bushels of the 
finest apples, two-thirds of them McIntosh. 

The last of the corn is being stuffed into 
silos to feed through the winter milking 
cows of the most intensive dairy state of the 
union. (It should have been done earlier— 
lucky we had a late frost.) 

Fern pickers are harvesting a crop to 
adorn the tables of high-level society across 
the nation. 

And Benny Beaver is working nights to 
make sure that he has enough food in his 
underground castle to go through the winter. 

Autumn in Vermont? 

Where will those folks from southern 
New England and from states farther away 
sleep on the weekend of Oct. 9th. I really 
don’t know; and unless they have made res- 
ervations in advance, they won't know 
either. 

But autumn will soon be gone and the rac- 
coons will have taken the last of the sweet 
corn, 

The pumpkins will either be cut up for 
pies or huge grinning faces, and the legal deer 
slaughter will be over—leaving the remainder 
of the herd to be torn apart by nice little 
doggies or run down by snowmobiles during 
the winter. 

Snow will be falling; and if it doesn't fall, 
our ski resort operators will make it by ma- 
chine. A wonderful winter lies ahead and 
autumn in Vermont becomes a glorious 
memory. 

You asked me to tell you what I think 
about while looking out of a window in Wash- 
ington when it’s autumn in Vermont. 

Well, have a heart and don’t ever ask me 
to do this again. 

What are you trying to do? Make me re- 
sign and come home before the end of my 
term? 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S TAX 
PROPOSALS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, as the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee is now reviewing 


President Nixon’s tax proposals, and as 
the day draws nearer when the full Sen- 
ate will have an opportunity to debate 
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them, I would like to express a few 
thoughts on this very important matter. 

I have read very carefully, and with 
great interest, Treasury Secretary Con- 
nally’s opening statement before the Fi- 
nance Committee. His sound presenta- 
tion refiected a keen awareness of the 
economic imbalances we all seek to over- 
come. Secretary Connally’s general sup- 
port of the House-passed tax bill encour- 
ages me, since I did believe that the ad- 
ministration’s initial proposals did not 
give enough of a tax break to individuals. 
The Secretary’s call for restraint by the 
Senate should be heeded, but there are 
several items which we should look into 
very carefully. 

Finance Committee Chairman RUSSELL 
Lone’s opening remarks positively em- 
phasized one of these particular items— 
that is, we should think about doing more 
for the individual taxpayer. In my opin- 
ion, there are plenty of ways to bring in 
additional tax revenue to compensate for 
any revenue loss associated with personal 
income tax cuts. These new cuts should 
focus on middle-income taxpayers with 
provisions that all taxpayers will benefit 
in some way, especially single taxpayers, 
who bear the most inequitable tax bur- 
den of all. 

Knowing of Senator Lone’s diligence 
and expertise in such matters, I am con- 
fident that he will endeavor to strike a 
good balance between the gains and the 
losses. I do not want to open the flood- 
gates—I just want to make sure that the 
hinges do not squeak when we are ir- 
rigating. 

The proposed Revenue Act of 1971 sub- 
stantially reenacts the investment tax 
credit, a measure which I have supported 
in the past. The concept is a good one— 
Iremember well the salutory effect it had 
on the economy when it was first offered 
by President Kennedy. But I am some- 
what concerned about its proposed ap- 
plicability, in that some investments are 
eligible for the credit, and some are not. 

When Congress passed the Tax Reform 
Act of 1969, it provided a special 5-year 
amortization for certified pollution-con- 
trol facilities and coal mine safety equip- 
ment, These provisions were written into 
the law because, in part, Congress simul- 
taneously was repealing the old invest- 
ment tax credit. The new tax bill allows 
the taxpayer to elect either the amorti- 
zation or the tax credit, but not both. I 
think this is unfair. 

First of all, the installation of most 
pollution control and mine safety equip- 
ment is required by law. There is no way 
around it, nor should there be. But be- 
cause this equipment is mandatory, and 
not optional as is the case with new in- 
dustrial production facilities, there 
should be a more generous tax allowance. 
After all, as beneficial to environmental 
quality and human life as this required 
equipment is, there is absolutely no con- 
tribution either to productivity or prof- 
itability and certainly no contribution 
to the gross national product. 

Second, the costs of this equipment 
represents a very real threat to our fight 
against inflation. Just last spring, for ex- 
ample, the prestigious Tax Foundation 
concluded that price increases stemming 
from pollution-control efforts may be a 
significant factor contributing to the in- 
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flationary spiral. The study said that we 
may all have to bear the brunt of pollu- 
tion control through higher prices. Soon 
after that study was released, Federal 
Reserve Board member Andrew F. Brim- 
mer said: 

One of the most disturbing adverse effects 
is the impetus to inflation that the pollu- 
tion abatement efforts produce. 


That comment alone should send out 
a strong signal to us that some way must 
be found to reduce greatly the cost im- 
pact of these facilities. 

With respect to certified coal mine 
safety equipment there is a parallel sit- 
uation. During the Senate’s debate on 
the Tax Reform Act of 1969, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper), who is joining me today, suc- 
cessfully offered an amendment giving 
purchasers of mine-safety equipment the 
same amortization treatment as the bill 
then proposed giving to purchasers of 
pollution-control equipment. As the 
ranking Republician member of the Pub- 
lic Works Committee, and as one who 
represents a major coal producing State, 
Senator Cooper knows well the problems 
associated with coal mining—from 
health and safety to energy production. 
My own Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
contributes its share of coal to the Na- 
tion so I, too, know the problems. 

The Coal Mine Health and Safety Act 
of 1969, in which Senator Cooper and I 
took a great interest, required the pur- 
chase and installation of significant 
pieces of mine safety equipment. These 
new facilities, while greatly increasing 
the general welfare of the coal miner, 
have also brought segments of the coal 
industry perilously close to fiscal chaos. 
Small mine operators, particularly, have 
been hard hit, so there is obviously no 
additional productivity of which to 
speak—just higher prices. Unless relief 
is given soon, one of our Nation’s major 
sources of energy may simply fade away. 

For these reasons, I am today sub- 
mitting an amendment for appropriate 
reference, to the Revenue Act of 1971, 
permitting taxpayers to obtain the in- 
vestment tax credit for antipollution 
and mine safety devices as well as the 
amortization deductions now available 
under present law. I am hopeful that the 
Finance Committee will review closely 
this amendment with an eye not only on 
economic expansion and pollution con- 
trol, but inflation control as well. 

Mr. President, as I indicated previous- 
ly, the job development investment tax 
credit does have a beneficial impact on 
the economy, especially with its accom- 
panying “buy American” provision to en- 
courage the purchase of domestically 
produced equipment. Yet, I am uncer- 
tain as to its immediate and direct effect 
on employment. To help alleviate this 
apparent inequity, I strongly recommend 
the enactment of Senator Javrr's bill, 
S. 2632, which provides a direct incentive, 
through the use of a tax credit, to every 
business in America to expand its work 
force the Javits proposal should go 
hand-in-hand with the investment tax 
credit already proposed. I believe that the 
new tax revenues generated by the in- 
crease in employment will easily offset 
the initial revenue loss. S. 2632 is now 
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pending before the Finance Committee. I 
am hopeful that the committee will rec- 
ognize the great merit of the Javits pro- 
posal and include it in the final bill re- 
ported to the Senate floor. In the event 
that the committee is not prepared to 
take a position on this matter, I am cer- 
tain that Senator Javits will present his 
case, in his usual eloquent manner, to the 
full Senate during its debate on the tax 
bill, In any case, I would like to add my 
name as a cosponsor of S. 2632, and ask 
unanimous consent to do so at this time. 

Mr. President, I cannot recall a time in 
recent years when so many people wanted 
to do something to help the economy. In 
that spirit, I want to bring to the Senate’s 
attention a matter which, I believe, could 
help the economy, if only in an indirect 
way. 

We all know that America competes on 
an inequitable basis with its friends 
abroad. One reason for this is the lack of 
antitrust restrictions in many foreign 
countries. I will be the last one to en- 
courage the accumulation of unbridled 
economic power in the hands of a few 
conglomerates, but there are some in- 
stances, such as pollution control, in 
which corporations should be permitted a 
degree of flexibility and cooperation. In 
short, the Congress ought to be taking a 
thorough, long-range look at the anti- 
trust laws now on the books to see what 
needs adjustment. 

Last April, Senator Javits and Sena- 
tor Hruska introduced a bill to establish 
an Antitrust Review and Revision Com- 
mission. S. 1486 was referred to the Judi- 
ciary Committee, on which I serve, but 
the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee has not held any hearings on it. I 
would hope, and strongly urge, that the 
subcommittee, chaired by the distin- 
guished and able Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart), would consider favorably 
this proposal. After all, we would only be 
creating a commission to make specific 
recommendations back to the subcom- 
mittee and the full Congress. We are the 
ones who pass laws, not the commis- 
sions. I support the Javits-Hruska pro- 
posal and I am asking that my name be 
added as a cosponsor. 

Mr. President, the Senate has a great 
opportunity to make President Nixon's 
tax proposals truly equitable and truly 
beneficial to all Americans. I am hope- 
ful that we can all act in a spirit of co- 
operation to assure the success of these 
worthy objectives. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Un- 
der the previous order, the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Byrp) is 
now recognized for 15 minutes. 


HEW’S NEW WELFARE PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
it is important that the Senate and the 
Nation understand the facts regarding 
the new welfare program being advo- 
cated by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Secretary Richardson in his official 
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statement to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee put the new program in capsule 
form when he termed it “revolutionary 
and expensive.” 

Before discussing the new program, let 
me say that I think the present outdated 
welfare system should be changed; and 
most certainly the administration of the 
program should be tightened. 

But in changing the present system it 
is important that we be sure we are 
getting something better—and not just 
an expanded and more expensive pro- 
gram. 

After considering the matter for 18 
months, I have concluded that I cannot 
support the administration’s revolu- 
tionary and expensive new welfare pro- 
posal. 

As a member of the Finance Commit- 
tee, I shail vote against reporting such 
legislation to the Senate during the cal- 
endar year 1971. 

The President himself has requested 
that the effective date be deferred until 
July 1, 1973. The committee and the Sen- 
ate should take adequate time and get a 
full understanding of the costs and rami- 
fications. Once the Nation goes into a 
gigantic program like this, there is no 
turning back. 

I think that this might be an appro- 
priate time to enact my proposal, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 39, to create a 
broad-based national commission to 
study welfare problems and make rec- 
ommendations. 

I cannot support the revolutionary and 
expensive program for the following 
reasons: 

One. It lacks adequate work incentives. 

Two. I doubt the wisdom of writing 
into law the principle of a guaranteed 
annual income. 

Three. The annual cost of the new pro- 
gram would be at least $5 billion greater 
than the present program. 

Four. The number of welfare recip- 
ients would be increased from 12 million 
persons in 1970 to 26 million persons. 

Five. Richard P. Nathan, Deputy 
Under Secretary for Welfare, says the 
Government would need to hire an un- 
precedented 80,000 new Federal em- 
ployees to administer the program. 

With 101,000 employees, the Depart- 
ment of HEW already is so huge that it 
is almost impossible to effectively admin- 
ister. One can well imagine the added 
confusion and chaos if 80,000 more work- 
ers are added to that Department. 

I feel that the Government has an 
obligation to our fellow citizens who are 
physically or mentally unable to earn a 
living. But the “revolutionary and ex- 
pensive” proposal of Secretary Richard- 
son goes far beyond that. It does not have 
adequate work incentives, nor does it 
have adequate work incentives, nor does 
it have adequate provisions to keep off 
the welfare rolls able-bodied citizens who 
should be seeking jobs instead of hand- 
outs. 

The new “revolutionary and expen- 
sive” welfare plan is not in keeping 
with—and, indeed, runs directly counter 
to—the President's anti-inflation efforts. 

It is not welfare reform. It is welfare 
expansion. 
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I submit we are not going to be able to 
lick inflation until the Government puts 
its own financial house in order. 

The Government had a Federal funds 
deficit last year of $30 billion; it will have 
a Federal funds deficit this year of at 
least $33 billion. 

The “revolutionary and expensive” 
program of Mr. Richardson will add an 
additional $5 billion to the deficit—and 
to the national debt, which is now $409 
billion. 

But an even more important objection, 
in my view, is that Secretary Richard- 
son’s “revolutionary and expensive” wel- 
fare plan would double the number of 
welfare recipients. 

With the huge deficits the Government 
has been running, it is neither logical nor 
sound to attempt to double the number 
of people drawing public assistance. 

If the Government cannot now effec- 
tively administer the present welfare 
program, how can it effectively admin- 
ister a program with twice as many per- 
sons drawing Government checks? 

One evidence of the difficulty of ad- 
ministration is this: In New York City at 
the present time 1,000 welfare families 
are being housed in New York City 
hotels. 

I wrote the Department of HEW to 
ascertain the average monthly rental be- 
ing paid by the taxpayers for those fami- 
lies. 

I was informed in a letter from HEW 
that the average monthly rental per 
family is $763. 

I have devoted hours and hours of time 
in an effort to obtain accurate cost 
figures—and accurate figures as to the 
number of full-time permanent em- 
ployees of HEW. 

I submit the following table showing 
the cost for public welfare in billions of 
dollars for the fiscal years 1962 through 
1972: 

Federal costs jor public welfare 


[In billions of dollars] 


HARwRAUAMwHOA 


(Source: U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare.) 

(Notge.—According to testimony of Sec- 
retary Richardson of HEW, the total welfare 
cost for FY 1973, under H.R. 1, would be 
$19.7 billion.) 


If the proposal advocated by Secre- 
tary Richardson; namely, H.R. 1, is ap- 
proved by the Senate, the total cost for 
fiscal year 1973 of welfare, of public as- 
sistance, would be $19.7 billion, or a 40- 
percent increase over the cost for fiscal 
year 1972. 

Mr. President, the above figures I have 
submitted, the tabulation and the figures 
in regard to H.R. 1, all include the cost 
of medical aid to the indigent. I want to 
submit a full and complete picture of the 
total cost to the Federal Government of 
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the Federal welfare program, or public 
assistance as some prefer to call it. 

As to the number of full time perma- 
nent employees of HEW, when the De- 
partment was established in 1953 the 
employees numbered 35,000 persons. By 
the end of 1970 the figure had increased 
to 101,000, according to figures sub- 
mitted to me by Secretary Richardson. 

But the latest report by the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Federal Ex- 
penditures puts the December 1970 figure 
at 110,000 and the August 1971 figure at 
117,000. 

These figures in the report of the Joint 
Committee are substantially higher than 
the figures given me by Secretary Rich- 
ardson. I shall make an effort to recon- 
cile the large differences in the figures 
submitted by the Department of HEW 
and those reported by the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee. 

This is another reason why the Sen- 
ate should proceed slowly in considering 
Secretary Richardson’s “revolutionary 
and expensive” program. 

Mr. President, we have not even been 
able to establish the number of employ- 
ees now in the Department of HEW. 
The Department submits one figure and 
the Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Federal Expenditures submits a different 
figure. I shall attempt to reconcile these 
figures as the weeks go by. 

Mr. President, I think that the figures 
and arguments I have cited today show 
that the proposal advanced by the ad- 
ministration would in fact move this 
Nation closer to the condition of a wel- 
fare state. 

When President Nixon was a candi- 
date for President in 1968, he stated 
again and again that he wanted to re- 
verse the trend to the welfare state. 

But the administration’s proposal for 
revising the welfare laws would double 
the number of welfare recipients. 

The question I have been asking for 
the last 18 months—and I ask it again 
in the Senate today—is this: How does 
one reverse the trend to the welfare state 
by doubling the number of people on 
welfare? 

Mr. President, I shall vote against H.R. 
1 which is now before the Finance Com- 
mittee and shall oppose its being reported 
to the Senate during the calendar year 
1971. If and when it is reported to the 
Senate in 1972, unless it is greatly im- 
proved, I shall vote against reporting it. 

But if and when it is reported in 1972, 
I shall urge the leadership on both sides 
of the aisle when the bill is called up that 
it be given full and adequate considera- 
tion. It is a gigantic program. It doubles 
the number of public welfare recipients. 

It is one that the Senate and the Na- 
tion need to consider very, very care- 
fully before going into this huge program. 
I think it should be fully debated with 
adequate time taken in the Senate, if 
and when that proposal reaches the floor 
of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from the hearing of 
August 3, 1971, before the Committee on 
Finance on H.R. 1 be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
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were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 

ORD, as follows: 

EXCERPTS OF HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMIT- 
TEE ON FINANCE ON WELFARE, AUGUST 3, 
1971 
Senator Byrp. Assuming your program is 

enacted into law by the present Congress, 

what will be the total costs of the welfare 
program; this is, the Federal share of the 

welfare program for fiscal year 1973. 
Secretary RICHARDSON, The total cost, in- 

cluding some expenditure for services, 

would be $14.9 billion. 
> = > > -> 

Senator ByrD. I want to be sure we are 
clear about this, that is your judgment as 
to what the total costs will be for fiscal 
1973. 

Secretary RICHARDSON. Yes, this does not 
include medicaid. 

Senator Byrrp. It does not include medic- 
sid. Let’s get the medicaid figure, if you 
will, 

Secretary RICHARDSON. That is $4.5 bil- 
yb: EO 

Senator ByrD. Let’s see if we understand 
this now, the costs of the welfare program 
(H.R. 1) will be $14.9 billion, and in addi- 
tion to that, there will be $4.5 billion for 
medicaid, namely medical aid for welfare 
recipients. 

Secretary RICHARDSON. Yes. 

Senator Brrp. I am correct in that state- 
ment, 

Secretary RICHARDSON. Yes, let me be sure 
we have it. Yes; that is correct, Senator. 

. ė > > . 

INCREASE IN ESTIMATE COSTS OF WELPARE 

PROPOSAL 


Senator BYRD. Now, you responded last 
year that the estimated cost for fiscal 1972, 
assuming this p had been in effect 
would be $11.8 billion. So the arithmetic 
would indicate that then in a l-year period, 
between fiscal 1972 and fiscal 1973 the costs 
of this program will have increased 25 per- 
cent in that 1-year period. 

Secretary RICHARDSON. I am sure that $11.1 
billion figure did not include medicaid, 

Senator Byrd. No, it did not include that. 

Secretary RICHARDSON. So the comparable 
figures would be $11.1 and $14.9 billion. 

Senator Byrrp. Excuse me 11.8. 

Secretary RICHARDSON. 11.8 and 14.9. 

Senator Byrn, You will find that figure 
comes to roughly 25 percent. 

Secretary RICHARDSON, Well, there are dif- 
ferences which explain this that are not 
differences simply resulting from the markup 
of our estimates. In the first place there is the 
Federal assumption of basic benefits, of ad- 
ministration, and of the adult categories; 
there are increases projected in H.R, 1 for 
public service jobs, in child care, training, 
supportive services. 

Senator Brrp. So you are expanding the 
program beyond last year’s proposal. 

Secretary RICHARDSON. The work related 
provisions have been expanded. 

Senator Byrd. You are expanding—the pro- 
gram as a whole is being expanded beyond 
last year’s program. 

Secretary RICHARDSON. Yes, in the sense 
that we are more determined than ever to 
convince this committee that the provisions 
of the program are capable of getting people 
off the welfare rolls and into jobs. 

Senator Byrd. I don't think this commit- 
tee has demanded that the program be ex- 
panded. 

Secretary RICHARDSON. Some members of 
the committee have felt we did not provide 
enough public service jobs in last year’s 
program, and some other member of the 
committee have thought that we didn’t pro- 
vide adequately for the development of day 
care services, and these are among the in- 
creases. 
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Senator Byrrp. Well now, have you taken 
into consideration the views of the other 
members of the committee which, I think are 
in the majority, who have not sought an ex- 
pansion of this program. 

Secretary RICHARDSON. Well, if the commit- 
tee concludes that it does not wish to ex- 
pand, that, of course, is the committee's 
judgment. We came away from last year's 
sessions of this committee with the impres- 
sion that the committee wanted to do more 
to get people off welfare and into jobs. 

Senator Byrd. But you are not taking peo- 
ple—there is no use to get into that dis- 
cussion, you are adding to the welfare rolls. 
We all admit that. The whole record shows 
that. 

Secretary RICHARDSON. We are not adding 
to the welfare rolls compared to last year’s 
program except in the adult category. 

Senator Byrd. Let's stick to the figures and 
see if we can understand the figures rather 
than get into additional discussion. 

The figures show, and see if I am inac- 
curate about this; if I am let me know. 
The figures show that your estimate for last 
year, if the program had been in effect for 
fiscal 1972, had been $11.8 billion, not in- 
cluding medicaid. 

Secretary RICHARDSON. Yes. 

Senator BYRD. So that shows an increase 
of from $11.8 billion for your program, which 
you recommended last year, to $14.9 billion 
for the program that you recommended this 
year. 

Secretary RICHARDSON. Yes. 

Senator BYRD. That is correct. 

Secretary RICHARDSON. Yes. 

Senator BYRD. Thank you, sir. 


DISCREPANCY IN DEPARTMENT EMPLOYMENT 
FIGURES 


Senator Byrrp. I notice in regard to the 
number of employees, you have been able 
to make a reduction in the number of em- 
Ployees, and I certainly want to commend 
you and your associates for that but in what 
area were the reductions made mostly? 

Secretary RICHARDSON. I would like to ask 
Mr. Cardwell to respond to that. 

Mr. CaRDWELL. I would like to clarify those 
figures, Senator Byrd. 

I assume you are referring to the 117,000 
figure shown for fiscal year 1968. 

Senator Byrrp. That is right. 

Mr. CARDWELL. Contrasted with the 102,- 
000 shown for fiscal year 1972. 

Senator BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. CARDWELL. The 117,000 represents the 
total number of positions that our depart- 
ment was authorized to employ for fiscal 
year 1968. Actual employment, though, has 
been running behind authorized strength as 
the result of a presidential policy, which 
began at the close of the last administra- 
tion and has carried into this administra- 
tion, which has attempted to hold end-of- 
year employment; 102,000 represents actual 
end-of-year employment projected for this 
fiscal year. 

The difference would show up in just 
about every part of the department, ranging 
from the Social Security Administration, the 
largest employer in the department. 

Senator Byrrp. Are we talking about apples 
and oranges here? 

Mr. CARDWELL. A little bit, I am afraid. 

Senator Byrrp. That is, the whole purpose 
of this discussion is, to try to get the apples 
separated from the oranges. If we are not 
dealing with comparable figures they are 
not very meaningful. 

Mr. CARDWELL. The figure apparently was 
compiled by reviewing the past budgets, and 
that is what the budgets actually showed. 
I would be glad to give you a comparable end 
of year actual employment figure year in, 
year out and that would be a better figure 
for comparison. 

Senator Byrd. I think it would, because if 
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we are using two different criteria we don’t 
come up with very meaningful answers. 
Mr. CARDWELL. Yes, sir. 
$ + + + 


Senator Byrp. Did you, in fact, reduce the 
number of employees or just not fill the 
vacancy. 

Mr. CarpWELu. The latter. 

Senator Byer. In other words, you don't go 
to the full authorized strength. 

Mr. CARDWELL, That is right, sir. 

Senator Byrp. But actually you did not re- 
duce the number of employees. 

Mr. CARDWELL. Essentially that is correct, 
sir. There may be a few isolated instances 
where this policy forced reduction but as a 
general proposition, you are right. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF DEPARTMENT EM- 
PLOYEES NEEDED TO ADMINISTER H.R. 1 


Senator TALMADGE. Will the Senator from 
Virginia yield at that point. Do I understand 
the answer to be that if H.R. 1 is passed you 
will reduce your Federal employees handling 
this act. 

Mr. CarDwELL. No, sir; definitely not. 

Senator Taumapce. There would be a sub- 
stantial increase. 

Mr, CARDWELL. Yes, sir. 

s . . > 


Senator Byrd. Well, now, with a $77 billion 
budget that would mean that your depart- 
ment would have the largest budget of any 
department of Government, including De- 
fense, would it not? 

Secretary RICHARDSON. Yes. 

> + . 


. * 


Senator Byrd. Let me ask you this, what 
is the national debt now? 

Secretary RICHARDSON. I have lost track. 
It is over $300 billion, (Laughter.) (Debt is 
$409 billion.) 

Senator Byrp. As the Administrator of the 
largest department dollar wise in the Govern- 
ment, I am just interested in your philos- 
ophy, interested in your deep concern about 
the cost of Government. Let me ask you this 
question—what was the fiscal year just 
ended, what was the Federal funds deficit? 

Secretary RICHARDSON. $23.3 billion. 

Mr. VENEMAN, It is between $21 and $23 
billion, there are diverse opinions, 

Senator Brrp. Is that your guess? 

Secretary RICHARDSON. I would say it is 
plus or minus $23 billion but we will get the 
exact figure. 

Senator Byrp. It was $30 billion, and I 
will insert the figures in the record. What 
you are speaking of is the unified budget 
which takes the surplus from the trust funds 
in order to make the deficit appear less large. 

Let me ask you this. What is the projected 
Federal funds deficit for the current fiscal 
year? 

Secretary RICHARDSON. I don't know, Sen- 
ator, 

Senator Byrrp. I will give you that figure. 
It is $30 billion. So under the administra- 
tion's own figures, and I think you can say 
the projection is conservative, there will be 
a back-to-back Federal funds deficit of $60 
billion. That has never occurred since the 
end of World War II. 

Two records have been established. In fis- 
cal 1971 the largest Federal funds deficit oc- 
curred. In fiscal 1972 a similar deficit will 
occur, which will establish two records. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the previous order, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is recognized for 
not to exceed 15 minutes. 

(The remarks of Mr. Risrcorr when 
he submitted Senate Resolution 180 and 
the ensuing colloquy are printed in the 
Record under “Submission of Resolu- 
tions.”) 
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QUORUM CALL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will proceed to call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Under the previous order, the Senator 
from West Virginia is recognized for 15 
minutes. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VISIT TO 
MOSCOW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the recent announcement by Presi- 
dent Nixon that he will visit the Soviet 
Union next year, coming, as it did, hard 
on the heels of his proposed trip to Red 
China, has caused wide speculation as to 
the motives of the administration in 
scheduling these two historic events. 

Extremists on one side are complain- 
ing bitterly that the President has seri- 
ously jeopardized American prestige in 
the eyes of the world by contemplating 
what they describe as “hat-in-hand” 
confrontations with the leaders of “our 
traditional enemies.” Equally vocal are 
those who hail the visits as the beginning 
of a new era of international amity that, 
in their view, the United States should 
have spearheaded years ago. I am not 
privy to what the President specifically 
has in mind or to what he hopes to ac- 
complish in Peking or Moscow, but as al- 
ways, the application of objectivity and 
commonsense can help us reach a more 
intelligent conclusion than can unbridled 
emotion. 

It has been said of President Nixon 
that he has an obsession to be first in 
the annals of the American Presidency 
to initiate policies and practices that go 
contrary to the domestic and foreign pol- 
icies and practices traditional to the con- 
duct of our highest office. There comes to 
mind also the extensive coverage given 
by our communications media to the 
famous “kitchen debate” between the 
then Vice President and Premier Khru- 
shchev during Mr. Nixon's visit to Mos- 
cow in 1958. Then, as now, there were 
those who castigated the Vice President 
for what they described as petulance and 
dangerous rashness. To balance the criti- 
cism there were many who applauded Mr. 
Nixon’s courage in standing up to 
Khrushchev and not allowing himself to 
be “pushed around.” 

Mr. President, I was not present on that 
well-known occasion and my experience 
over the years has taught me to be chary 
of making judgments when not in posses- 
sion of the facts. Very recent experience 
has taught me even more tellingly that 
what one reads, sees, and hears via our 
news media is often at variance with 
what actually is. Nevertheless, I believe 
it behooves me, as a member of this dis- 
tinguished body, to give serious thought 
to the implications to the United States 
of the President’s impending trip to the 
capital of the Communist world. 
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A popular, though possibly apocryphal 
story, was told around the chancelleries 
of 19th century Europe. It concerned a 
British diplomat whose appointment as 
His Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador to a 
European capital was imminent. A well- 
meaning colleague suggested to the am- 
bassador-designate that the conduct of 
his responsibilities would be much en- 
hanced were he to learn at least the rudi- 
ments of that country’s language. “Good 
heavens, sir,” replied the diplomat, “that 
is ridiculous. If these fellows want to talk 
to me, let them learn English.” 

Mr. President, such an attitude was 
possible in the halcyon days of the Brit- 
ish Empire when a very considerable 
skill in the practice of world diplomacy 
had the backing of unlimited wealth and 
the Royal Navy. It is realistic to say that 
a similar attitude would have been even 
more possible in the United States in the 
last quarter-century, had we been so in- 
clined. It is all too easy for the wealthy 
and the powerful to lapse into the prac- 
tices of arrogance and intolerance. I 
have always been proud, Mr. President, 
that not even our most virulent critics 
have been able to accuse us of subjugat- 
ing humanitarianism and concern for 
mankind to the flaunting of unrivalled 
wealth and international influence. 

Surely in the history of mankind no 
nation has given of itself and its goods 
so open-handedly as has the United 
States since the end of World War II. It 
would be naive of me, Mr. President, to 
contend that we have not pursued a 
measure of self-interest; indeed, no na- 
tion can survive that does not. The law 
of self-survival, be it applied to a man or 
to a nation, is one that must never be 
forgotten. Unhappily, too often in the 
history of nations, survival has been con- 
comitant with war. I like to think that 
the United States has the wisdom and 
the will to prove to the world that sur- 
vival can be more fulfilling and more 
prosperous for a people when it is con- 
comitant with peace. 

No American President has actively 
sought war; some Presidents have been 
forced against their wishes to engage in 
war; all have had as their goal the cre- 
ation of a nation and a world in which 
war has no place. Mr. President, it is 
my conviction that President Nixon dif- 
fers not at all from his predecessors in 
his desire to help establish a lasting 
peace among men. It is further my be- 
lief that it is this desire that prompted 
his acceptance of the Soviet Union’s in- 
vitation to visit Moscow in May of 1972. 
With that aim we can have no quarrel. 

There is no question in my mind that 
were the President to return from Russia 
next year with a cast-iron assurance that 
there would be peace in the world for a 
hundred years, every Member of this 
body, Democrat or Republican, would 
pay him due tribute. But perhaps, Mr. 
President, this is, as Shakespeare wrote, 
“such stuff as dreams are made on.” I 
cannot erase from my mind a news pic- 
ture I saw when I was but a mere lad of 
20. It showed a British Prime Minister 
of dignified and austere presence stand- 
ing on the steps of an aeroplane ramp, 
triumphantly waving a piece of paper. 
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The caption to the picture was “Peace 
in our Time.” One does not have to be 
a member of the distinguished Foreign 
Relations Committee or a professor of 
history to know just how worthless that 
piece of paper turned out to be. To my 
knowledge, the President of the United 
States does not carry an umbrella. To 
my further knowledge, he is a man who 
has been fired in many a searing cru- 
cible and is unlikely to be misled or ca- 
joled by whatever ingenious diplomacy 
the Soviet leaders employ. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, I must own 
to a certain feeling of uneasiness that the 
recent peregrinations of the top leaders of 
the Soviet Government are not motivated 
by a desire to further the cause of free- 
dom, but perhaps to seek out ways to 
widen the sphere of Communist influence 
as a hedge against events in the foresee- 
able future. Perhaps I am imbued with 
an overabundance of West Virginia cau- 
tion, but I sincerely hope that the wooee 
will be constantly wary of the blandish- 
ments of the wooer. 

Mr. President, I claim no expertise in 
the field of foreign affairs, nor do I regard 
myself as erudite in European history. 
But, as the philosopher of history, Hegel, 
wrote in the 18th century: 

What experience and history teach is this— 
that people and governments never have 
learned anything from history, or acted on 
principles deducted from it. 


A cynical observation indeed, Mr. Pres- 
ident, but down through the years, might 
it not have some validity? We are, by Old 
World standards, neophytes in the intri- 
cacies and machinations of international 
relations. We cannot number among our 
statesmen a Machiavelli, a Bismarck, or 
a Clemenceau. But against their fame— 
or notoriety—as masters of diplomatic 
intrigue, we can measure the invaluable 
qualities of commonsense, straightfor- 
wardness, courage, and a genuine desire 
for and willingness to work toward a last- 
ing peace for the world. 

Mr. President, I yield to no one in my 
fervent hope that the visit to Moscow will 
be the genesis of a new era of understand- 
ing and tolerance between the powers in 
whose hands the survival of mankind is 
placed. If it is possible to forge a mutu- 
ally acceptable link between the ideol- 
ogies of totalitarianism and Western 
democracy that will allow future genera- 
tions to live in harmony, we should be 
eternally thankful that an American 
President was one who wielded the 
hammer. 

The opportunities are great—as are 
the dangers. If we can foster the one 
while always being aware of the other, 
we shall indeed have taken a great step 
forward for mankind. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum 
without prejudice to the Senator whose 
order for recognition follows mine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll, 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Under the previous order, the Senator 
from Colorado is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 


URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
initiated this colloquy today to bring to 
the attention of the Senate a matter 
about which I feel very deeply. As Sen- 
ators know, I have been active in the 
fight to provide a balanced transporta- 
tion system throughout America. 

A few short years ago, the Federal ex- 
penditures for urban mass transportation 
were under a hundred million dollars a 
year. This year the Federal Government 
expects to commit close to a billion dol- 
lars for urban transit. Thus, the UMTA 
program has come of age. This once small 
agency has grown and developed to the 
point where it has become the focal point 
of mass transportation development in 
the United States. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
some saw in the enlargement of this pro- 
gram an opportunity to divert funds 
away from balanced transportation. I 
will take second place to no one in the 
advocacy and effort I have put forth to- 
ward the development of the world’s 
greatest long-distance highway system. 
Indeed, the extension of the basic na- 
tional interstate highway networks was 
one of the first projects in which I was 
engaged upon coming to the Senate in 
1955. Since that time, as a member of 
the Appropriations Committee, I have 
always supported and will continue to 
support adequate funds for highways. 

However, nearly everyone recognizes 
that highways are not the only answer 
to our transportation problems, Congress 
in 1964 put the Federal Government into 
the urban transportation business. In 
1970 we greatly enlarged the Federal 
Government’s role in this area. Since the 
beginning of our Federal program, the 
Urban Mass Transportation Administra- 
tion, under several administrators of both 
political parties, has been scrupulously 
fair in administering these funds so that 
one mode of transportation was not fa- 
vored over another. 

Now we have written into law a certain 
provision, particularly with respect to the 
environment, which requires the Federal 
Government to play a role in the deci- 
sionmaking process when a mass trans- 
portation system is chosen in a commu- 
nity. I support this provision of the law. 

Basically, however, UMTA has left the 
decisionmaking process where it belongs, 
at the local level. 

Presently the entire Department of 
Transportation is under great pressure to 
adopt a national policy, either directly or 
indirectly, which would favor the high- 
way mode over rail systems or new tech- 
nology. 

To be specific, some who are interested 
in the promotion of highways and who 
of late have encountered an adverse re- 
action to the placement of highways in 
urban areas, see an opportunity to force 
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local communities to accept more high- 
ways if they can pressure the Depart- 
ment of Transportation into formulat- 
ing a policy whereby buses running on 
exclusive bus lanes would be the prime 
means of urban transportation for which 
Federal funds would be made available. 

Elements within and without the De- 
partment of Transportation have gone so 
far as to suggest that UMTA should fund 
no new rail or new technology systems 
beyond those which have already been 
committed. Others are suggesting that 
the presumed mode of transportation 
should be buses on freeways. Any com- 
munity desiring a rail system or new 
technology operation would have to make 
such elaborate justification for their ap- 
plication that the practical result would 
be to discourage all but the most persist- 
ent applicants. 

My purpose in bringing this matter to 
the attention of the Senate today is to re- 
state what I know is the position of a 
majority of the Senators in this body. We 
want the policy which UMTA has fol- 
lowed up to this point continued. We 
want local communities to be able to 
make their own decisions unless there are 
overriding environmental considera- 
tions—and that goes whether it is New 
York City or Chicago or Lamar, Colo., or 
any other small community in this Na- 
tion. It goes for each and every com- 
munity in this Nation. 

Senators know the Federal bureaucracy 
as well as I do. The Department of Trans- 
portation need not formalize a policy 
favoring busways. It would simply have 
to do what has been done with other ur- 
ban programs to encourage cities to ap- 
ply for funds for projects being promoted 
by the Federal Government rather than 
those most desired by the communities. 
The word would be passed through chan- 
nels that the Federal Government would 
process an application for funds for bus- 
ways much more readily and speedily 
than it would an application for another 
kind of system. This sort of suggestion 
is all that would be needed to discourage 
cities, always pressed for funds, from 
adopting a system other than buses. 

I want to state here and now that I 
for one, as a member of the Transporta- 
tion Appropriations Subcommittee, will 
not favor appropriations for the Urban 
Mass Transportation Administration un- 
less cities are able to choose systems they 
desire without coercion from the Federal 
Government. I repeat, the environmental 
question, which is a part of our 1970 act, 
should be a major factor in Federal par- 
ticipation. The Federal Government must 
consider other factors such as technical 
feasibility. But on the whole the decision 
must remain at the local and State level. 

If Denver desires a rail system, and it 
presents a feasible plan, Denver ought 
to be entitled to the funds to build that 
system. If, as we progress down the line 
a few years from now, other technolo- 
gies become technically and economically 
feasible, cities ought to have the right 
to seek funds for these systems. 

So, Mr. President, I feel the time has 
come to lay the cards on the table, I in- 
tend, as one Senator at least, to fight 
for “balanced transportation.” Virtually 
every person who has spoken on the sub- 
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ject has used that cliche. My efforts will 
be directed toward making this phrase 
a continuing reality. 

Mr. President, I would like to say, with 
respect to this entire matter, I think 
everyone recognizes that we in the Sen- 
ate have written specific limitations or 
guide lines into a statute only to have 
the will of the Congress redirected be- 
cause of the prejudices or predispositions 
of people in the Federal Government. I 
would not want my statement to be taken 
just as a statement against buses on bus 
lanes. Far from it. But I have seen, in 
these past months, an attempt to put 
upon UMTA pressure which would, in 
effect, cause them to place more em- 
phasis and perhaps more speedy con- 
sideration on bus lanes than upon a rail 
transportation system. 

I have been working on this matter 
for many years. When I think of the 
phenomenal growth which is occurring 
in the great megalopolises in the East, 
from Boston down to Richmond and 
perhaps beyond; in the great Chicago- 
Detroit-Cleveland area, and on up to 
Minneapolis; in the extreme Northwest, 
the Seattle-Portland area; in the Cali- 
fornia-San Francisco-Los Angeles-San 
Diego area; and when I see it developing 
even in a State which is relatively sparse- 
ly populated, such as the State of Colo- 
rado, from Fort Collins down to Walsen- 
burg, then I know that we face real prob- 
lems in this country which will have to 
be solved by mass transportation. 

I consider an adequate, balanced mass 
transportation system an essential in- 
gredient of the solution of many of our 
urban problems, including joblessness, 
good living conditions, good homes, in 
other words making the city a reason- 
able and good place to live in once more. 

To do this, we have to utilize all modes 
of transportation available. It is no se- 
cret, for example, that railroads, as a 
matter of economy—and I think justifi- 
ably so, they would not be representing 
their stockholders if they did not—have 
started, instead of bringing their goods 
into the core of a city where space is ex- 
tremely limited and where they then 
have to fan out through congested high- 
way and street systems, carrying on this 
work in warehouses and depots on the 
peripheries of the big cities. 

I want to pose the question of what 
will happen in the next 20 years, if this 
trend continues—and I do not necessarily 
decry the trend because it makes for a 
better economical pattern for the rail- 
roads—if the rail corridors into the cities 
are abandoned? A 

In my opinion—and I want to make 
it very clear—the rail corridors consti- 
tute one of the most valuable assets 
America has, because we will never be 
able to move people into the cores of cities 
without using the rail corridors either 
as a means of rail transportation or, per- 
haps, if we develop a new technology— 
and I am thinking particularly in terms 
of the air-cushion vehicle—then, in that 
event, if these corridors are abandoned, 
we will not be able to think of moving 
people and moving them directly into the 


core of the city. 
We have to stop thinking in terms of 
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moving vehicles and start thinking in 
terms of moving people. 

When we have the kind of limitation 
prohighway people are talking about, 
for example, in favor of buses, it is ob- 
vious that we will promote severe prob- 
lems. 

There are very, very great develop- 
ments going on in the field of transporta- 
tion. Those who have studied it have had 
an opportunity, for example, to view the 
tracked air-cushion vehicle, now being 
operated in France, not as a commercial 
enterprise at the moment but still ex- 
perimental, which covers some 17 kilo- 
meters for the air-cushion vehicle. 

Located in East Pueblo, Colo., is the 
new center for the development of re- 
search on urban mass transit, high speed 
rail and tracked air cushion vehicles. 
Included at the center is the new linear 
induction motor which has already op- 
erated successfully with respect to rail 
tracked vehicles. If the money is avail- 
able by next spring, we should be able to 
start next year testing a tracked air cush- 
ion vehicle of our own, powered by the 
LIM, which has no moving parts and, 
theoretically, is capable of extremely 
high speeds, as high as we shall prob- 
ably ever use in this country. If the pro- 
highway groups prevail, this kind of es- 
sential work may as well not be done. 
With the evolvement of megapolis, even 
these higher speed vehicles may be of 
use in urban areas. 

Mr. President, in conjunction with this, 
we should perhaps recall our air lanes, 
despite a falloff in air traffic, are tre- 
mendously overloaded in this country, 
particularly in certain areas of the coun- 
try. Rail rapid transit can provide a vital 
link to our airports. The traffic is there. 

In view of the things I see ahead and 
in view of the crammed condition of our 
highways and airways and the possibility 
that in the near future we will have 
vehicles, maybe of the tracked air variety, 
maybe of conventional rail capable of 
traveling and transporting people at high 
speeds, it would be the greatest disaster 
that could befall this country in its long- 
term social and economic development 
if, through some means, pressure could 
be brought to bear to confine the estab- 
lishment of transportation systems just 
to one type—buses on urban freeways. 

It is for that reason that I have taken 
the floor this morning to try to put this 
matter again in perspective, because I 
feel confident that the great majority— 
in fact, I would suspect nearly everyone 
in the Senate—feels the same as I do 
about this. We want to keep our entire 
urban mass transportation program and 
administration on the even keel that it 
has been on so far. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. CAsE) was going to speak on 
this subject this morning. I approve of 
the statement he would have made. How- 
ever, since the Senator from New Jersey 
is in a committee and cannot be on the 
floor at this moment, I ask unanimous 
consent that a press release which he had 
prepared be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 
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Press RELEASE 


Senator Clifford P. Case today urged the 
Secretary of Transportation to reject policy 
recommendations that would discourage con- 
struction of rail transit systems in urban 
areas which presently have none. 

In a letter to Transportation Secretary 
John Volpe, Senator Case noted that under 
the proposed policy, federal highway and 
mass transit funds would be combined to 
emphasize transportation by bus. 

“I urge you to reject the advice of those 
who would discourage cities from embarking 
on new rail transit projects,” said Senator 
Case. “Rather, I hope you will give full back- 
ing to the rail transit program which can 
mean so much to our cities and the thou- 
sands upon thousands of people who live 
there.” 

Senator Case is ranking Republican on the 
Senate Transportation Appropriations Sub- 
committee which has jurisdiction over the 
Transportation Department budget, includ- 
ing highways and mass transit. 

The text of Senator Case's letter follows: 
Hon. JOHN A. VOLPE, 

Secretary of Transportation, 
Department of Transportation, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: I am most disturbed 
over reports that the Department of Trans- 
portation is considering a policy of discour- 
aging new rail rapid transit systems under 
the Urban Mass tion program. 

According to the reports which have come 
to my attention, you are being urged to 
announce such a policy. It would apply to all 
cities which do not have rail transit systems 
in existence or under construction, 

The proposed policy would combine fed- 
eral highway and mass transit funds to in- 
crease transportation by bus. Under this ap- 
proach emphasis would be placed on provid- 
ing additional highway lanes for the ex- 
clusive use of buses and carpools. 

In reflecting on this proposal, one is led 
to wonder why we cannot profit from past 
mistakes. For I believe there is general agree- 
ment that our present urban transportation 
tangle is the result of too much investment 
in highways and to little in rail transit. 

We must get away from dependence on the 
motor vehicle—principally the car—with all 
the social penalties of congestion and pollu- 
tion that go with it. We can do so by provid- 
ing attractive alternatives. Rail transit is 
such an alternative. 

Of course it is not the only alternative. 
We can and should be flexible in dealing with 
the transportation needs of different urban 
and suburban areas. In one area buses may 
offer the most effective means for moving 
large numbers of people. In another area it 
may take a combination of buses, trains and 
perhaps even ferry boats. 

The standard we should apply is to give 
each area a choice as to the mode, or com- 
bination of modes, that will best serve its 
needs. The mass transit program allows its 
funds to be used for trains, trolleys, buses, 
and ferries. The decision is left largely to lo- 
cal government, as I believe it should be. 

Regrettably, the mass transit program has 
been allocated pennies in comparison to the 
huge amounts poured into highways. The 
1964 mass transit law, the start of the pro- 
gram, was funded at $175 million a year. 
Consequently, its chief usefulness was in 
rescuing and improving ailing bus lines. 

The 1970 mass transit act is more realis- 
tically funded, capable of providing $3 bil- 
lion over a five-year period. 

Under the new, expanded program it will 
be possible to assist a number of areas in 
the expensive job of bullding rail rapid tran- 
sit lines. Already more than a dozen large 
cities, responding to the expanded program, 
have rail transit systems in the works or 
under consideration. 
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The system developed in these cities will 
be models for other cities considering rail 
transit as a component of their public trans- 
portation systems. We appear to be moving 
toward rail transit as a principal means of 
commutation in our metropolitan areas. This 
is a constructive trend that ought to be en- 
couraged. 

Certainly that was the intent of Congress 
when it decided to assist mass transit on a 
multi-modal basis. Any change in that policy 
should not be made without the approval 
of Congress. 

I urge you to reject the advice of those who 
would discourage cities from embarking on 
new rail transit projects. Rather, I hope you 
will give full backing to the rail transit pro- 
gram which can mean so much to our cities 
and the thousands upon thousands of people 
who live there. 

Knowing of the broad approach you have 
taken to the development of the nation’s 
transportation system, I cannot conceive that 
you would accept any proposal that deprives 
the public of such an effective means of 
transportation as rail transit. I hope it will 
be helpful to have support from outside the 
Department on this vital matter. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
U.S. Senator. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. GAMBRELL, Mr. President, un- 
der the previous order, the Senator from 
Florida is recognized for 15 minutes. 

(The remarks of Mr. CHILES when he 
submitted S. Res. 181 are printed in the 
Recorp under Submission of Resolu- 
tions.) 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum with 
no time being taken from the time of 
the next speaker. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order, the Senator from 
New York is recognized for not to exceed 
15 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, for the in- 
formation of attaches, I shall not take 
more than 10 minutes. I will ask for a 
quorum call when I have concluded my 
remarks. 


SENATE ADVICE AND CONSENT ON 
SUPREME COURT NOMINEES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I felt it 
my duty insofar as I could be of use to 
my colleagues and to the President to try 
to crystallize in my own mind the ques- 
tion of my own responsibility as a U.S. 
Senator from New York in voting on 
nominees by the President for the Su- 
preme Court. I have arrived at a set of 
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criteria which I believe I need to apply, 
and as this determination represents 
the acceptance of one of the two points 
of view which were available on the sub- 
ject, I thought it would be useful, as 
these appointments are imminent, to 
spread them on the record in the Senate. 

These observations emphasize the seri- 
ousness of the responsibilty of the Sen- 
ate. Therefore, as there are two vacan- 
cies now, and others probably will occur 
during President Nixon’s administra- 
tion, which could completely change the 
character of the Court—indeed, it has al- 
ready changed—I deem it appropriate 
now to state as clearly as I can the cri- 
teria which I feel, as a Senator, I need 
to apply in considering these nomina- 
tions, and those which may follow; and 
I urge my colleagues to consider most 
carefully these criteria, for what we do 
in this matter will affect the course of 
our Republic for years to come—indeed, 
as I have said, for decades. 

THE ROLE OF THE SENATE—A FULL PARTNER IN 
THE APPOINTIVE PROCESS 

I have heard it said that the Senate 
ought to confirm a nominee unless we 
find the nominee either lacking in in- 
tegrity or basically incompetent, and that 
otherwise the choice is for the Presi- 
dent. I thoroughly disagree, for both his- 
torical and practical reasons. 

Historical bases for coequal powers: 
The Constitutional Convention never 
treated the presidential appointive power 
as obvious or inevitable. In point of fact, 
the debates in the Constitutional Con- 
vention show that the original motion, 
agreed to twice by rollcall votes on June 
13 and July 21, 1787, provided that Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court would be ap- 
pointed by the Senate, without any par- 
ticipation by the President at all. The 
provision ultimately adopted—combining 
Presidential nomination with Senate ad- 
vice and consent—was a compromise 
from the earlier position. But it was a 
compromise—not a capitulation—and 
the Senate’s full functions in the process 
were never abandoned, though at times 
in our history they have seemed to 
atrophy. 

The current logic of Senate partici- 
pation: Whatever may be the traditions 
of the Senate when it comes to advice and 
consent to the appointment of Cabinet 
and similar officials, judicial appoint- 
ments especially those to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, are altogether different in 
kind. I have been quite prepared to vote 
to confirm, subject to substantiality and 
integrity, presidential nominations of 
Cabinet or similar officials chosen by the 
President precisely because these ap- 
pointees are loyal to the President, share 
his views, and will work with him, and 
for him. 

But I do not apply that view to Su- 
preme Court Justices. The Court is an in- 
dependent coordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment. Its Justices are appointed not 
for the duration of any administration or 
a limited term of years but for life. 

Quite different standards are applica- 
ble, and the criteria which I feel need to 
be applied are different, and I wish to 
specify them, for the reasons I have 
stated. 
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CRITERIA FOR ADVICE AND CONSENT TO NOMINA- 
TIONS FOR THE SUPREME COURT 

These then are my criteria. The nom- 
inee, to deserve confirmation, should 
have: 

First. An abiding love of freedom and 
human dignity and justice, and deep 
faith in and respect for the people. 

Second. A high level of professional 
competence and technical craftsmanship 
as a lawyer, anc personal integrity wor- 
thy of the Supreme Court. 

Third. High intellectual quality, with 
the capacity to understand complex so- 
ciological issues, and the ability to see 
those issues within the framework of 
breader social, economic, and govern- 
mental concerns. 

Fourth. Objectivity on the great na- 
tional questions which are before, or 
likely to come before, the Court, com- 
bined with a sure understanding of the 
governmental imperatives embodied in 
our Constitution and the place of the 
Supreme Court in a government with 
an independent judiciary. 

Fifth. An understanding of the Con- 
stitutional limits upon the powers of the 
executive and legislative branches and 
of the State, particularly with respect to 
the individual’s rights, and importantly 
also, with respect to the individual rights 
of the weak, the unpopular, and minor- 
ities. 

Sixth. An understanding of the con- 
stitutional limits upon the judicial power 
also, with respect for the authority of 
the other branches of government—par- 
ticularly as Supreme Court Justices are 
not subject to removal through the po- 
litical process. They could be impeached, 
but that has never happened in our his- 
tory, and I hope it will never happen. 
Hence, respect for the powers of the 
Congress and the powers of the Execu- 
tive in the highest tribunal of the judici- 
ary is critically important. We do not 
want any kind of tyrants, including ju- 
dicial tyrants. 

In short, these criteria do not ask the 
nominee to be either liberal or conserva- 
tive. They deal not with his ideology but 
with his ability, judicial temperament, 
discernment, and understanding. 

I have confidence that the Senate 
would consider any nominee on his in- 
dividual merits, without regard to re- 
gionalism and other extraneous factors. 

The battles over the Haynsworth and 
Carswell nominations need not and 
should not be repeated—but they cannot 
be avoided if the nominees fall short of 
such standards and the Senate meets its 
constitutional responsibilities, some of 
which I have set forth, and undoubtedly 
other Senators have theirs. 

I think we have a right to call upon 
the President to choose nominees who 
satisfy these criteria; and the Senate 
must reserve the right to make its own 
assessment of how they are met. 

I have taken this occasion to state 
these views—and my commitment—in 
detail so that I shall have given clear 
notice of how I intend to proceed. And 
I hope very much that these views may 
be shared by others of us here in the 
Senate, who face such a solemn respon- 
sibility under the Constitution, in the 
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matter of confirmation of nominations 
to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, there will now be a pe- 
riod for the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business of not to exceed 30 minutes, 
with a limitation of 3 minutes to each 
Senator recognized. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENT NIXON’S STYLE 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, a recent 
issue of the Washington Post carries an 
informative and revealing article about 
President Nixon, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, written by William 
Safire of the White House staff, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 3, 1971] 
Nrxon’s Way: A View From WITHIN 
(By William Safire) 

“The style,” wrote the French philosopher 
Buffon, “is the man himself.” But in a world 
grown suspicious of images and postures, the 
style is no longer the man; it is seen instead 
as a mask concealing the underlying charac- 
ter. Style, as it used to be known, is no longer 
stylish. 

Back in the Kennedy days, one long war 
ago, elegance, charm, grace and wit were 
qualities that captivated some and irritated 
others, but gave his presidency a reputation 
for “style.” 

Unfortunately, as that word came to con- 
note an antonym for substance, it became 
fashionable to denigrate all manifestations of 
style in leadership and to equate virtue with 
a grey solemnity. This was symbolized by the 
portrait the Kennedy family chose to repre- 
sent JFK in the White House—eyes cast 
down, arms crossed in thought, colors muted, 
profile lowered. 

Each man, of course, does have his own 
style: his inward style in the way he operates, 
and his outward style, in the way he expresses 
himself. In these senses, style is neither sub- 
stance nor character, but it can be a means 
to achieving substance and it is certainly a 
key to character. 

What is the Nixon style? Is there a pattern 
to his method of operation, to his language, 
his public posture? Are the inner and out- 
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ward elements of style consistent, and do 
they help reveal the man? 
Let's look at them. 


THE INNER STYLE 


There was a song that Fats Waller made 
famous in 1939 called “ "Taint whatcha do 
(it's the way thatcha do it.)” Its message— 
Wallerism, to those in fayor of it, Fatsism to 
those opposed—is central to American politi- 
cal science today: 

The degree of difference about “what to do” 
is relating small between parties and ideolo- 
gies, but the difference is often considerable 
in the way it should be done, and that differ- 
ence is magnified to establish political iden- 
tity. 

For that reason, the crucial three words 
in the Nixon lexicon are the frequently used 
“in a way.” 

The President and his critics agree that 
America should end its involvement in Viet- 
nam—but the President adds “in a way that 
will ensure the return of our prisoners of 
war and will giye the South Vietnamese a 
chance to prevent a Communist takeover.” 

The President and his critics agree that 
stringent action is needed now to curb infia- 
tion—and the President would add in a way 
that permits a return as early as possible to 
free markets and free collective bargaining. 

The President and his critics agree that 
welfare must be reformed to give the de- 
pendent and the handicapped a standard na- 
tionwide floor under their incomes, and the 
President adds in a way that will never “make 
it more profitable for an able-bodied man not 
to work than to work.” 

The President and his critics agree that 
the rights of the accused must be protected 
—but the President adds in a way that does 
not overlook the rights of the victims of 
crime. To show that “in a way” is by no 
means exclusive to the President, others 
might say: “Crime must be curbed in a way 
that does not subvert the rights of the ac- 
cused.” 

Similarly, segregation should be ended in a 
way that does not harm the process of educa- 
tion; dissent should be protected in a way 
that does not permit policy to be decided in 
the streets; the cities should be rebuilt in a 
way that enables local people to make their 
own decisions; and the nation must exercise 
its power in the world in a way that does 
not drain the self-reliance of our friends. 

“In a way,” of course, is a modifier and a 
complicator oddily, it often bothers people 
who are quickest to denounce sloganeering 
and oversimplification, who have the in- 
tellectual capacity to understand “yes, but,” 
“on the other hand,” and “at the same time,” 
but who feel an acknowledgement of com- 
plexity somehow undermines commitment. 

However, the common goals have the mod- 
ifiers built in: prosperity without war; stabil- 
ity without stagnation; liberty without li- 
cense; order without repression. Not even the 
coinage of new phrases does away with the 
other side of the coin. 

That is where the style—the “way” goals 
are approached—becomes part of the sub- 
stance, the means part of the ends. We must 
always calibrate the problems created by 
our solutions. Minor example: By Herculean 
effort against bureaucratic inertia, the Presi- 
dent removed the eyesore of “temporary” 
buildings plaguing the Mall in Washing- 
ton for over 50 years. Big sigh of relief, in- 
terrupted by the thought: What do we do 
with the Mall? Open space? Recreation area? 
Modern Tivoll Gardens? A good solution 
raises problems smaller than those it solves, 

To update Mr. Waller, “Tisnt what you do, 
but the way thatcha do it determines 
whatcha gonna have to do next.” 

This interlock between present and fu- 
ture, the merger of means with ends, is basic 
to the Nixon inner style. It seeks to solve 
today’s problems in a way that does not cre- 
ate bigger new problems for tomorrow. 
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The Nixon style, my thesis goes, is uniquely 
equipped for today’s American scene. That is 
because of the Grand Paradox that exists in 
the minds of most Americans today: 

Most Americans want to eliminate poverty, 
wipe out hunger, help the poor and depend- 
ent and handicapped, provide more for the 
aged and the ill. 

The paradox is this: Those same Ameri- 
cans wish Big Government would get out of 
their lives. The growth of government has 
made then feel like cogs in a relentless ma- 
chine; they know it has bitten into their 
ras tne and stolen some of their individual- 

ty. 

We want to do more for our poor and sick 
and aged, but we want to do more in a way 
that lets the individual citizen keep control 
of his own life. At one and the same time, 
most of us want more security and more in- 
dependence; we resist trading one off for the 
other. 

The startling thing about this unreason- 
able combination of desires is that they are 
not necessarily contradictory. There is a way 
to have our cake and let ‘em eat it, too. 

Too often, students of the Nixon style wind 
up on the shoals of decentralization. If this 
is used as a key to understanding, it will open 
the door to endless confusion. For example, 
revenue sharing obviously decentralizes 
power; but “workfare,” with its federal floor 
under every dependent family's income, does 
the opposite. 

There is no doubt that redirecting the fow 
of power—decentralization—is preferred by 
the Nixon men, but it is not an end in itself. 
When other means are better In terms of 
delivering services without stifling individ- 
uality or freedom, they will be used—and if 
it be centralization, make the most of it. 

The diffusion of power after decades of 
concentration in Washington is a n 
tool in rebuilding the individual citizen's 
control of his own life, but it is not the root 
of the Nixon style—it remains the preferred 
means to national goals, and only that. The 
Nixon style calls for the transferrence of 
power to localities, but its transfer in a way 
that ensures its use for social benefit, strik- 
ing a new balance between national con- 
science and local participation, between the 
ee of society and the rights of the indi- 
vidual, 


ELEMENTS OF THE INNER STYLE 


The key word in the Nixon style is 
“share”—the sharing of power, the sharing 
of responsibility, the sharing of money raised 
from the public. 

On the international scene, the Nixon 
Doctrine is based on a new insistence that 
others share the burden of common defense 
and share a willingness to compete fairly; 
on the domestic side, the basic element to 
the Nixon style is to share money—and the 
decisions on how that money is to be used— 
with state and local leadership. 

Stylistically, this does not lend itself to the 
drama of “the leader of the free world” nor 
to the appeal of a powerful central govern- 
ment redistributing the nation’s wealth. The 
necessity of sharing invokes a far more sub- 
tie form of leadership—there is more zing 
in “follow me” than there is in "let's work 
this out together'’—but the people of this 
nation and the nations of the world are not 
about to follow a leader today who is not 
prepared to work things out together. 

Here are some of the basic characteristics 
of the Nixon style, or method of operation: 

A preference for persuasion rather than 
coercion. This restrained use of federal pow- 
er, as shown in school desegregation, is not 
to be confused with a halfhearted use of pow- 
er—when the power is applied, it is applied 
with its full weight up to a certain point, and 
then not applied at all. 

An identification with heartland qualities, 
leaning unabashedly toward the square side. 
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A frustrating assumption of opposition is- 
sues, which could be called responsive gov- 
ernment or a preemptive political strike. 

A steady pace, as in troop withdrawals, that 
does not set the world on fire. (But as the 
President told an aide about a low-key for- 
eign affairs speech, “the whole point is not 
to set the world on fire.”") 

The occasional bold stroke, as in Cambodia, 
or the China announcement, or the new eco- 
nomic policy, made doubly dramatic against 
the backdrop of the steadiness of pace. 

A preoccupation with managerial efficiency, 
despite the President’s admonition to his 
staff that “nobody is going to remember an 
administration that manages things 10 per 
cent better.” 

Emphasis on the national interest over the 
special interest, despite the tendency of the 
past 40 years to form coalitions of special 
interests for elective success. 

A long view of our role in the world, which 
requires a breaking of the long-established 
link between leadership and paternalism. 

Each of the inward, or operational, ele- 
ments of the Nixon style—or any style, for 
that matter—offers a target for criticism. The 
preference for persuasion could be termed 
foot-dragging, the heartland identification 
crass, the assumption of issues opportunis- 
tic, the steadiness obstinate, the bold stroke 
impulsive, the managerial preoccupation 
cold, the concern for the national interest 
unresponsive to minorities, the long view in- 
flexible. Each of these critical characteriza- 
tions, gleefully embellished, is the normal 
product of partisanship. 

Fortunately for its political preservation, 
another part of the Nixon inner style is to 
react. to partisan criticism in a spirited way, 
taking the offensive, attacking the attackers, 
This is perhaps the most familiar and least 
appreciated element of the Nixon style. 


THE OUTWARD STYLE: LANGUAGE 


Only partially by force of habit, this anal- 


ysis is structured in Nixon style. In the first 
few paragraphs, a challengeable statement 
(“the style is the man himself”) was fol- 
lowed by a lesson from the past ("one long 
war ago”) with its changed symbol (the JFK 
portrait), which led to a challenge to the 
original statement (“style is neither sub- 
stance nor character, but—") and then the 
internal dialogue: (“What is the Nixon 
style?’’). The inner and outward elements of 
style were then identified, and here we are 
examining the latter. 

Such a style, better suited to the spoken 
than the written word, marches rather than 
meanders. Logical, rational, and easy for a 
listener to follow, it telegraphs part of what 
is coming (‘there are six great goals’) so 
that the listener-viewer knows where he is in 
the speech and is carried comfortably along. 

A series of points leading to a conclusion 
provides a discipline that sets aside the ir- 
relevant or tangential. The thought. process 
underlying language aimed at the ear is dif- 
ferent from the structure of an article in- 
tended to be read, for the ear cannot skip 
back. Though it takes longer to simplify and 
refine, the style is open to. criticism as ‘‘sim- 
plistic” to those who only read the text. 

Moreover, the structured outline fits a man 
who prefers to work without a text, offering 
the freedom to ad lib without rambling away 
from the point. When Richard Nixon rises to 
offer a toast at a state dinner, speaks extem- 
poraneously to a group in the Rose Garden, 
or delivers @ graveside eulogy, he will not 
stand behind the barrier of a sheaf of papers. 
The reason why his remarks on all those oc- 
casions have a shape and p is that he 
has organized them in outline In his mind; 
you don’t hear critics complain about Nixon 
syntax. 

The room to maneuver that this kind of 
discipline provides was illustrated early in bis 
presidency, on arrival at the airport in Paris 
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during his first European trip. He was pre- 
pared to read a carefully crafted formal 
statement, but when Charles de Gaulle de- 
livered his welcome without benefit of notes, 
the American President put his speech in his 
pocket and proceeded to do the same. After- 
ward, when this writer remarked to de 
Gaulle about the French president’s ability 
to extemporize, de Gaulle replied: “I always 
write it out and memorize it. Churchill used 
to, too, but he never admitted it. Your Presi- 
dent does not memorize all the words, but he 
remembers what he wants to say.” (The Pres- 
ident’s cryptic explanation of his memory: 
“When I was a. boy, I studied the violin.) 

The logical outline helps keep Nixon 
speeches short. His favorite prepared-text 
length is 1,500 words, about 12 minutes, giv- 
ing him room to extemporize another 500 
words or so, The China announcement was 
an almost telegraphic 390 words, 

He likes to use analogy and metaphor— 
telling a story, though not a Joke, to make a 
point. Billy Graham is today’s master of this, 
using clippings from current newspapers to 
make his message relevant. (“And why do you 
suppose an old hymn, ‘Amazing Grace,’ made 
the top of the list of songs played by teen- 
agers? Do you know it was written 200 years 
ago by a former slave trader, who came to 
hate the moral degradation of slavery?’’). 
Lincoln made it his stock in trade, and the 
“chin fly” story about ambition—which 
evolved into the “presidential bug’’—comes 
to mind, along with FDR's analogy of lending 
a garden hose to a neighbor whose house is 
on fire to justify lend-lease. John F. Kennedy 
had a nice feel for metaphor (“we have tossed 
our cap over the wall of space"), as did 
Winston Churchill (“some chicken’). 

The Nixon style uses a telling story of his- 
torical footnote to vividly illustrate a mes- 
sage. (“At his Inaugural, Woodrow Wilson 
saw a crowd far away behind a barrier and 
whispered to the chief of police, ‘Let the 
people come forward.’ Of all the eloquent 
things he said that day, nothing else more 
clearly showed his philosophy, because in 
deeper sense... .”). In every important speech 
he has made in his life, the peroration con- 
tains a story of a mental picture, from the 
Guildhall speech in London in 1959 quoting 
William Pitt on the power of example, to the 
child listening to the railroad whistle in the 
1968 Miami convention acceptance speech. 

Analogy, anecdote and metaphor dramatize 
and popularize a style. When the President 
tells overworked judges at a judicial confer- 
ence that men of the law “go home at night 
feeling as if they have been brushing back a 
flood with a broom,” he makes contact with 
the audience in the room. Nixon style ad- 
dresses itself to the people right there, and 
does not deliberately talk over their heads to 
the audience beyond. Of course he knows a 
far larger audience is often watching, but 
normally he speaks to the people he can see. 


QUOTES AND POINTERS 


Another element of style in language is the 
balanced line. Contrapuntal construction is 
at once the most obvious and most. quotable 
of rhythmic techniques. Sam Rayburn on 
Truman: “Right on all the big things, wrong 
on most of the little ones.” FDR in his Four 
Freedoms speech: “As men do not live by 
bread alone, they do not fight by armaments 
alone.” Kennedy went for this device in a big 
way: “Let us never negotiate out of fear, but 
let us never fear to negotiate,” and "ask not 
what your country can do for you, ask what 
you can do for your country.” 

This is the deliberate “writing of a quote,” 
and President Nixon uses it sparingly. In 
1966, writing about the comparison between 
Wilson’s “men of thought and men of 
action,” Nixon constructed this line: “The 
man of thought who will not act is ineffec- 
tive; the man of action who will not think 
is dangerous.” Although the device has its 
illustrious sponsors among speechwriters— 
Sorensen, in particular—it is a little too 
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obvious a reach for quotability, and the 
President ordinarily shies away from it. How- 
ever, he did use it naturally in an instruc- 
tion to this writer, who was editing his Aug. 
15 draft at Camp David: “Keep it short— 
when you have a lot to say, you don't have 
to say a lot.” 

The most parodied element of the Nixon 
Style in discourse is what speechwriters call 
the pointer phrase: “Let me make one thing 
perfectly clear.” Though he no longer uses 
that particular assortment of words, he will 
continue to alert the listener to what he 
wants to emphasize before he says it. “Let me 
be quite blunt,” “Make no mistake about it,” 
“My point is this.” This is rarely in the 
prepared text, and is added in delivery as it 
comes naturally. 

The point about pointer phrases is this: 
They concentrate the attention of the 
listener on the essential conclusion before it 
happens, they are invaluable aids to camera- 
men trying to save money on footage, and 
they force a speaker to a succinct summa- 
tion. By providing an aural signal, they help 
make a position—pardon the expression— 
perfectly clear. 

The most difficult part of any style is the 
ability to inspire. A speech can impart inm- 
formation succinctly, it cam marshal argu- 
ments persuasively, but if it does not inspire 
hope or confidence or determination, it 
misses. A speech is not a position paper; it 
is an affirmative, personal act, and its pur- 
pose is to communicate with the spirit of 
the person sharing the experience. 

“If I hear ‘lift of a driving dream’ once 
more,” growled a network commentator after 
a@ Nixon address not long ago, “I'm going to 
jamp off the Tallahatchee bridge.” The com- 
mentator will hear that phrase and others 
like it again (and he has been reminded 
of his solemn pledge—an advance man has 
already scouted the bridge) because buoy- 
ancy, idealism, faith in the future are in- 
tegral parts of the Nixon style. If a President 
does not have those, who else will? 

Cynicism is a snap to express compared to 
idealism. “Glittering generalities" was a 
phrase coined by Rufus Choate to describe 
the highest rhetorical reaches in the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and the threat of 
a withering putdown has caused many an 
idealist to shrink from revealing his dreams 
in public. When a President hopes that 
“the better angels of our nature” will “touch 
the mystic chords of memory” so as to “swell 
the chorus of the Union”—imagine trying to 
get away with a metaphor about æ celestial 
harp at the brink of civil war—the skeptical 
laughter rings out. But it soon dies, and 
the hopes—especially those felicitously 
phrased—live on. 

And so, despite a tide of skepticism and 
the ease of mockery, the Nixon style stresses 
“what's right with America,” the virtues of 
character and the work ethic, the need to 
explore the unknown, the dream of restor- 
ing our environment, the vision of a full 
generation of peace. 

Does this style inspire everyone? Of course 
not; with many people, the Nixon style fails 
as dismally as did the Wilson style. But 
it does reach quite a few, especially those 
who are exposed to the entire event and 
not the version limited to the newsworthy 
excerpts. In his extemporaneous. remarks to 
the Bicentennial Commission in 1969, in his 
speech at Kansas State, in his talks at the 
White House Conference on Food and at 
the Wilson International Center for Schol- 
ars, the evocation of ideals came through 
powerfully and at times eloquently. For a 
variety of reasons, these words were not 
heard by the people who ask, “Why doesn’t 
he ever try to bring out the best in us?” 

This idealistic aspect of the Nixon style 
turns some listeners toward goals greater 
than themselves, and turns others toward 
thoughts of jumping off bridges. That's what 
makes political horseraces. 
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FITTING AND PROPER 


He doesn’t wear funny hats. The only 
time he was pictured dancing was at his 
daughter’s wedding. You won't see a “beef- 
cake” photo of him on a beach in a swarm 
of admirers. He doesn’t break out the bour- 
bon at 5 o'clock and invite a bunch of the 
boys in for what is called in Washington 
“striking a blow for freedom.” 

When an essentially undignified man 
strikes a dignified pose, the pretension 
shows through like potmetal through cheap 
silverplate. If Richard Nixon were putting 
on an act, he would be ridiculed out of 
public life; the fact that not even his 
severest critics dispute the reality of his 
sense of dignity says something about the 
Nixon style and about the desire of most 
Americans for presidential decorum. We 
capitalize the “p” in President for good 
reason, 

Part of the expression of the Nixon style 
is an impression of dignity; fortunately for 
the office and for him, it is rooted in the 
man’s inherent sense of propriety. This is no 
unalloyed virtue, since the tradeoff that must 
come with meeting the average American's 
demand for presidential dignity is the offense 
given to the same American's aversion to 
aloofness. In other words, where does dignity 
end and stiffness or isolation begin? 

Once in a great while, a President emerges 
who projects the contradictory qualities of 
dignity and warmth—Eisenhower was one— 
and his style centers on that unique combi- 
nation. Mr. Nixon is a warm and considerate 
human being to those he lets get to know 
him, but he knows full well that his public 
image is nothing of the sort. Consequently, 
he remains in character and presses his 
strengths, which in this case are (a) his own 
dignity; (b) his understanding of the dig- 
nity of the presidency; and (c) the public 
approval of a style that never demeans the 
highest office. 

I remember being called off the beach at 
Key Biscayne to meet with the President- 
elect in December of 1968. I had met with 
him in the same beachfront cottage a half 
dozen, times before the election, wearing a 
bathing suit, On the way over, it occurred to 
me I ought to wear a coat and tie, so I 
changed; so did three other men, arriving at 
the same judgment independently. This is 
hardly a major example of the contagion of 
decorum, but because he treats the office with 
respect, others do. 

He has a good sense of what is fitting. On 
visits abroad, there has been a tradition for 
as long as protocol people can remember of 
Presidents presenting signed autographs 
of themselves to dignitaries they visit. On his 
first trip, the President went along at the be- 
ginning, then balked at the obvious preten- 
sion, Choosing his words carefully, he in- 
formed his staff that the next time anybody 
handed him a picture of himself to present 
in public, he would take that picture and 
wrap it around the neck of the man who 
handed it to him. With some relish, he pan- 
tomimed the act of rejection, and the mes- 
sage got through. 

A sense of dignity includes an ability to 
draw the line against pomposity, protocol 
to the contrary. 

SURPRISING GRACE 


The Nixon style is not expected to be 
graceful. When the President's public ap- 
pearances turn out to be graceful—as they 
almost invariably do—they are doubly ef- 
fective because the audience expects less. 

One White House correspondent listened 
to the President deliver an amusing and dis- 
arming talk at a reporters’ dinner. (The 
warm-up line was, “The Attorney General 
told me not to worry about the microphone, 
but to speak directly into the saltshaker.”) 
The reporter observed: “We know he handles 
himself well at these affairs, and always has. 
So why are we surprised every time? Why is 
it always such a revelation?” 
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In a similar vein, diplomats tell the story 
of Nixon style in action at a small dinner held 
at 10 Downing Street on the President’s first 
trip to Europe. The British leaders were con- 
siderably embarrassed at their appointment 
of New Statesman editor John Freeman, a 
longtime Nixon critic, to be the new ambassa- 
dor to Washington—the appointment had 
been made long before Harold Wilson con- 
sidered the possibility of Nixon’s becoming 
President. The atmosphere at the dinner was 
tense and awkward, until the President pro- 
posed a toast that stepped up to the problem 
and resolved it in a nice turn of phrase: “We 
can let bygones be bygones. After all, now 
he’s the new diplomat—and, I’m the new 
statesman.” This was greeted with smiles, 
stomping of feet, “hear-hears"’ and a sense 
of relief. And the way was opened for Free- 
man to become an effective envoy. Prime 
Minister Wilson scribbled a note to Mr. Nixon 
on the back of a menu that reflected his 
pleasure at dealing with a man “born a gen- 
tleman.” 

Because the assumption that the President 
is “no good at small talk” is so widespread, 
he will keep his advantage of surprise. (Help- 
ing it along: An old friend came out of the 
Oval Office and gaily reported “a successful 
session—three ‘well, nows, two long deep 
‘fines’ and a ‘how about that!’.”) The Presi- 
dent is in a far better position than someone 
reputed to be “very good at small talk” and 
thereby sure to disappoint; the surprising 
gracefulness is an effective part of the Nixon 
style. 

THE DR. FELL SYNDROME 

“T do not like thee Dr. Fell, the reason why 
I cannot tell .. .” There is something about 
the Nixon style that turns some people off; 
it can best be studied in the attitude of those 
Fellites who agree with most of his policies, 
There the Dr. Fell syndrome is pure, un- 
sullied by partisan differences. His strangest 
political problem comes from people who like 
what he stands for but can't stand the way 
he stands. 

To them, he appears to do the right thing 
for the wrong reasons, He is not reforming 
welfare because of his compassion for the 
poor, he only wants to get them on to pay- 
rolls. He has not withdrawn more than 300,- 
000 men from Vietnam because he wants to, 
he only disengages because popular opinion 
forces him to. He has not tripled the arts 
and humanities budget because of any per- 
sonal commitment to culture, only because 
it neutralizes some articulate opposition. And 
so on. The motives of the man who prose- 
cuted Hiss, who made the Checkers speech, 
who ran against Kennedy—the motives of 
such a man must be suspect. 

Their perception of his style is that of 
pious opportunism, They resent his heart- 
land following, and are doubly infuriated 
at the need for such support to accomplish 
the ends they seek—they would much prefer 
all their bedfellows to wear white hats. As 
Dr. Leon Festinger’s Theory of Cognitive Dis- 
sonance holds, this results in a form of 
mental torture, requiring a change of atti- 
tude toward either the goals or the political 
allies. The source of this torture is the Nixon 
style, and the more they agree with him, the 
less they like it. 

Another cause of the Dr. Fell Syndrome is 
the feeling that the Nixon style zig-zags, 
doing something pleasing to conservatives 
one day, to liberals the next. Worse still, it 
cloaks progressive moves in the Middle Amer- 
ican rhetoric, fuzzing up ideological differ- 
ences and denying purists a long day in the 
sun. 

A case could be made that this is the way 
America is best governed. An even better 
case could be made that the old liberal-con- 
servative spectrum no longer reflects po- 
litical reality in America, and that the Nixon 
style adapts well to the odd coupling of na- 
tional conscience with local responsibility. 
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The real Dr. Fell, a 17th century English 
divine, was able to maintain Church of Eng- 
land services despite Cromwell, and was made 
dean of Christ Church after the Restora- 
tion. Though he was generally acknowledged 
to be a man of courage, rectitude and vision, 
some people just couldn’t warm up to him, 
He is not without his spiritual descendants. 


UNITAS OR NAMATH? 


To examine the Nixon style, we have taken 
it apart; in practice, of course, the elements 
of any style never exist in laboratory isola- 
tion. Looking at the style in its totality, 
these are its main characteristics: 

It is the style of a strong President, an 
activist, willing to be controversial. More 
Adams than Washington, more Cleveland 
than McKinley, more FDR than Eisenhower. 
(Pounding fathers and recent Presidents 
aside, the Nixon presidential heroes are 
Jackson, Lincoln, Cleveland, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and Wilson—each highly controversial, 
each of whom made a difference in his 
time.) 

It is the style of a longheaded individual 
who admired the reach for greatness and 
identification with a national spirit of de 
Gaulle and Churchill, who believes he can 
succeed where Woodrow Wilson failed. 

It is the style of a borer-in rather than a 
counterpuncher, more Louis, Graziano or 
Frazier than Conn, Zale or Ali; switching 
sports, more of a Unitas than a Namath. 

It is a style that cannot be universally 
admired because it usually places progress 
ahead of unity, a cool sense of purpose ahead 
of warm expressions of compassion, and an 
odd mixture of practicality and idealism 
ahead of a clearcut picture of one or the 
other. 

But if there is anything to be learned 
from a study of the Nixon style, it is this: 
The style is unique, it is generally consistent 
in both outward and inward manifestations, 
it springs from within the man, and it may 
well be particularly attuned to the demands 
of the electorate in the Seventies. If it fails, 
it will at least “fail while daring greatly,” 
and if it succeeds, it will be a style emulated 
by many Presidents to come. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 177—SHIP- 
MENT OF PHANTOM F-4 AIRCRAFT 
TO ISRAEL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
further morning business? If not, the 
Chair lays before the Senate a resolution 
coming over under the rule, which the 
clerk will state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That— 

(1) The United States without further 
delay should take affirmative action on 
Israel’s pending reqvest for F-4 Phantom 
aircraft, and provide such supporting equip- 
ment and assistance as are essential to main- 
tain Israel’s deterrent capability; 

(2) The United States Government should 
oppose any attempts at the United Nations 
to alter the meaning and effect of Security 
Council Resolution 242 of November 22, 1967, 
and should reaffirm the importance of secure 
and defensible borders as a vital element in 
@ peace settlement to be negotiated by the 
parties themselves, 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
been privileged to be closely associated 
with Senators Scott, SYMINGTON, RIBI- 
corr and the other sponsors in the fram- 
ing of the Senate resolution introduced 
Friday by 78 Senators calling for the re- 
sumption of shipments of Phantom F-4 
aircraft to Israel. It is rare to find the 
U.S. Senate so united on a crucial foreign 
policy issue. I trust that the leaders of 
the Soviet Union—and of the radical 
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Arab States—will take due note of the 
solemnity and significance of the Senate 
resolution. I also wish to draw attention 
to the thoroughly bipartisan and broad 
spectrum character of the cosponsorship 
of this resolution. Thirty-four Republi- 
cans and 44 Democrats, representing all 
shades of opinion and all sections of the 
country have joined together in this 
resolution. 

President Nixon and Secretary Rogers 
are pursuing an active diplomatic policy 
of negotiation in the Mideast. That policy 
is certainly in the best traditions of U.S. 
diplomacy. However, it cannot succeed 
if there is any question in the minds of 
the Arab States that Israel’s deterrent de- 
fensive capabilities will be allowed to be 
weakened—or to be overmatched by 
massive Soviet arms shipments, such as 
those which continue under the new 
US.S.R.-United Arab Republic agree- 
ment. 

Moreover, the U.S. diplomacy of nego- 
tiation cannot succeed if the Soviet 
leaders come to believe that the United 
States will retire from the field and leave 
an open path for Soviet adventurism in 
the Mideast. In such circumstances, the 
only diplomacy which could succeed 
would be a diplomacy of appeasement in 
the Mideast such as occurred at Munich 
in 1938. There is a determination in the 
Senate, and the Nation, that this should 
not happen. 

Thus, a policy of maintaining Israel’s 
deterrent strength is necessary and a 
logical corollary to the “negotiations 
track” now being pursued by Secretary 
Rogers. This is the clear view of over 
three-quarters of the U.S. Senate and, 
in my judgment, it is the best view for 
the American people. And now is a most 
opportune time for the voicing of this 
deep conviction regarding the situation 
in the Mideast—for the United Nations 
General Assembly is now in session in 
New York and one of the prime ques- 
tions under consideration and debate is 
the Mideast. 

Secretary Roger’s remarks of last 
Thursday indicate that the administra- 
tion’s own thinking on the question of the 
Mideast arms balance and the need to 
provide more Phantom jets to Israel is 
very close to the view held by such a 
large majority of the Senate. American 
diplomacy operates most effectively when 
there is just this kind of parallel think- 
ing and parallel action in the Congress 
and the executive branch. It is most sig- 
nificant and heartening, in my judgment, 
that the Secretary of State should now 
be thinking along the same lines as we 
are in the Senate. 

Secretary Rogers is, rightfully, iden- 
tified in the public mind with the “nego- 
tiations approach” to Mideast policy. 
There had been some question as to his 
opinion on the question of supplying 
Israel further military equipment at this 
time. The view has been attributed to 
Secretary Rogers that further arms ship- 
ments might detract from the diplomatic 
effort being pursued by the State De- 
partment to achieve an interim partial 
settlement. to secure the reopening of the 
Suez Canal. However, Secretary Rogers’ 
latest pronouncements on the subject in- 
dicate that even he—the personality 
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most identified through the “Rogers 
Plan” and other diplomatic efforts—be- 
lieves it is in the interests of peace and 
the furtherance of U.S. policy in the 
Mideast to contemplate resumption of 
shipments of Phantom jets to Israel. 

In my judgment, the timely provision 
of additional military and other as- 
sistance to Israel will serve not only to 
sober the Arab and Soviet approach to 
resumed negotiations. Of equal im- 
portance, I feel, will be its effect on 
Israel’s diplomatic approach. 

If Israel is assured of the military 
assistance it needs to maintain its de- 
terrent strength, and feels secure against 
the Arab-Soviet threat, Israel is more 
likely to be in a position and a mood to 
negotiate with flexibility. So long as 
Israel is made to feel that its back is 
against the wall, and there is a feel- 
ing in the air that the United States 
is going to use the threat of withhold- 
ing military assistance to pressure Israel 
into security concessions that it feels 
would jeopardize its survival, there is no 
realistic expectation that Israel will have 
anything but the most cautious and skep- 
tical approach at the negotiating table. 
An Israel which is secure is an Israel 
which can be more flexible. 

There is much questioning in various 
parts of the world these days regarding 
the sense of purpose, constancy and com- 
mitment by the people of the United 
States on international issues. The deep 
and divisive national debate over the 
Vietnam war has caused many observ- 
ers to conclude—erroneously in my judg- 
ment—that the American people and the 
American nation has lost its sense of 
purpose and its will to advance and de- 
fend world interests in the cause of free- 
dom and democracy. 

The best answer to such a misread- 
ing and underestimation of American re- 
solve lies in clear and unmistakable ex- 
pressions of U.S. national resolve, as evi- 
denced by the Senate resolution. When 
the American people understand the is- 
sues, as they do in the Mideast, and when 
they know they are supporting a self- 
reliant, valiant and capable democracy 
such as Israel, the American people can 
be very clear and determined in the 
course they wish to pursue. 

The expression of a united view by so 
many members of the United States Sen- 
ate is an act of great significance which 
Iam deeply convinced will help the cause 
of peace in the Mideast immeasurably. 
It can serve to demonstrate the danger 
and the futility of dreams of undoing Is- 
rael by military conquest. It can serve 
powerfully to underscore the necessity 
and inevitability of a negotiated settle- 
ment recognizing the rights and exist- 
ence of Israel. It will hearten the people 
of Israel in their struggle to survive and 
give them a sense of faith in their na- 
tional integrity which will help, not re- 
tard, Secretary Rogers negotiations. 

There is no way for the nations of the 
Mideast to proceed other than through 
accommodation and normalized relations 
if the dangers of a world conflagration 
are to be avoided. The Senate resolution 
will help to make it clear that there can 
be no dreams of a quick or easy military 
thrust against Israel as a substitute for 
good faith negotiations. 
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I ask unanimous consent that several 
articles from the New York Times on 
the Mideast situation be placed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 28, 1971] 


TEXT OF THE TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP AND Co- 
OPERATION SIGNED BY SOVIET AND EGYPT 

(Note.—Following, as transmitted in Eng- 
lish by Tass, the Soviet press agency, is the 
text of the Soviet-Egyptian treaty oj jriend- 
ship signed in Cairo yesterday) 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the United Arab Republic, 

Being firmly convinced that the further 
development of friendship and all-around 
cooperation between the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the United Arab Re- 
public meets the interests of the peoples of 
both states and helps strengthen world peace. 

Being inspired by the ideals of struggle 
against imperialism and colonialism, and for 
the freedom, independence and social prog- 
ress of the peoples, 

Being determined to wage persistently the 
struggle for stronger international peace and 
security in accordance with the invariable 
course of their peaceable foreign policy. 

Reaffirming their allegiance to the aims 
and principles of the United Nations Charter. 

Being driven by a desire to consolidate and 
strengthen the traditional relations of sin- 
cere friendship between the two states and 
peoples through concluding a treaty of 
friendship and cooperation and thus creating 
a basis for their future development. 

Agreed on the following: 


ARTICLE 1 


The high contracting parties solemnly de- 
clare that unbreakable friendship will always 
exist between the two countries and their 
peoples. They will continue to develop and 
strengthen the existing relations of friend- 
ship and all-around cooperation between 
them in the political, economic, scientific 
technological, cultural and other fields on 
the basis of the principles of respect for the 
sovereignty, territorial integrity, noninter- 
ference in the internal affairs of each other, 
equality and mutual benefit. 

ARTICLE 2 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
as a socialist state and the United Arab 
Republic, which has set itself the aim of 
reconstructing society along socialist lines, 
will cooperate closely and in all fields in 
ensuring conditions for preserving and fur- 
ther developing the social and economic 
gains of their peoples. 

ARTICLE 3 
Being guided by a desire to contribute in 


. every way toward maintaining International 


peace and the security of the peoples, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the 
United Arab Republic will continue with all 
determination to make efforts toward achiey- 
ing and ensuring a lasting and fair peace in 
the Middle East in accordance with the aims 
and principles of the United Nations Charter. 
In pursuing a peace-loving foreign policy, 
the high contracting parties will come out 
for peace, relaxation of international ten- 
sion, achievement of general and complete 
disarmament and prohibition of nuclear and 
other types of weapons of mass destruction. 


ARTICLE 4 


Being guided by the ideals of freedom and 
equality of all the peoples, the high contraci- 
ing parties condemn imperialism and colo- 
nialism in all their forms and manifesta- 
tions. They will continue to come out against 
imperialism, for the full and final elimina- 
tion of colonialism in pursuance of the U.N. 
declaration on the granting of independence 
to all colonial countries and peoples, and 
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wage unswervingly the struggle against ra- 
cialism and apartheid. 


ARTICLE 5 


The high contracting parties will continue 
to expand and deepen all-around cooperation 
and exchange of experience in the economic 
and scientific-technological fields—industry, 
agriculture, water conservancy, irrigation, de- 
velopment of natural resources, development 
of power engineering, the training of na- 
tional personnel and other fields of economy. 

The two sides will expand trade and sea 
shipping between the two states on the basis 
of the principles of mutual benefit and most- 
favored nation treatment. 


ARTICLE 6 


The high contracting parties will further 
promote cooperation between them in the 
fields of science, arts, literature, education, 
health services, the press, radio, television, 
cinema, tourism, physical culture and other 
fields. 

The two sides will promote wider coopera- 
tion and direct connections between polit- 
ical and public organizations of working peo- 
ple, enterprises, cultural and scientific insti- 
tutions for the purpose of a deeper mutual 
acquaintance with the life, work and achieve- 
ments of the people of the two countries. 


ARTICLE 7 


Being deeply interested in ensuring peace 
and the security of the peoples, and attaching 
great importance to concertedness of their 
actions in the international arena in the 
struggle for peace, the high contracting par- 
ties will, for this purpose, regularly consult 
each other at different levels on all im- 
portant questions affecting the interests of 
both states. 

In the event of development of situations 
creating, in the opinion of both sides, a dan- 
ger to peace or violation of peace, they will 
contact each other without delay in order to 
concert their positions with a view to remov- 
ing the threat that has arisen or reestablish- 
ing peace, 

ARTICLE 8 

In the interests of strengthening the de- 
fense capacity of the United Arab Republic, 
the high contracting parties will continue to 
develop cooperation in the military field on 
the basis of appropriate agreements between 
them. Such cooperation will provide specifi- 
cally for assistance in the training of the 
U.A.R. military personnel, in mastering the 
armaments and equipment supplied to the 
United Arab Republic with a view to 
strenghening its capacity to eliminate the 
consequencies of aggression as well as in- 
creasing its ability to stand up to aggression 
in general. 

ARTICLE 9 

Proceeding from the aims and principles 
of this treaty. 

Each of the high contracting parties states 
that it will not enter into alliances and will 
not take part in any groupings of states, in 
actions or measures directed against the 
other high contracting party. 

ARTICLE 10 

Each of the high contracting parties de- 
clares that its commitments under the exist- 
ing international treaties are not in con- 
tradiction with the provisions of this treaty 
and it undertakes not to enter into any 
international agreements incompatible with 
it. 

ARTICLE 11 

The present treaty will be operative with- 
in 15 years since the day it enters into force. 

If neither of the high contracting parties 
declares a year before the expiry of this term 
its desire to terminate the treaty, it will 
remain in force for the next five years and 
so henceforth until one of the high con- 
tracting parties makes a year before the 
expiry of the current five-year period a writ- 
ten warning on its intention to terminate 
it. 
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ARTICLE 12 


The present treaty is subject to ratification 
and shall come into force on the day of ex- 
change of ratification instruments, which 
will take place in Moscow in the nearest 
future. 

The present treaty is done in two copies, 
each in Russian and Arabic, with both texts 
being equally authentic. 

Done in the city of Cairo on May 27, 1971, 
which corresponds to 3 Rabia as Sani, 1391, 
Hejira. 

For the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics. 

N. PODGORNY. 

For the United Arab Republic. 

ANWAR SADAT. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 18, 1971] 


Sovier REPORTED SUPPLYING Camo WITH 
GIANT COPTERS—RUSSIAN ADVISERS SAID TO 
BE TRAINING EGYPTIANS For POSSIBLE HIT- 
AND-RUN ATTACKS ACROSS THE SUEZ CANAL 

(By William Beecher) 

Lonpon, Sept. 17.—The Soviet Union has 
been supplying Egypt with helicopters for 
possible hit-and-run raids against Israeli 
forces on the east bank of the Suez Canal, 
according to well-informed sources in Egypt. 

The sources said that the Soviet recently 
shipped 20 MI-6 helicopters to the port of 
Alexandria, Each one is capable of lifting a 
fully armed paratroop company, about 80 
men, into battle behind Israeli lines across 
the Canal in the Sinai peninsula. 

During the last three weeks, Soviet ad- 
visers have been working with Egyptian 
forces practicing nighttime training exercises 
with the new helicopters. 


MILITARY MOVES FEARED 


Several weeks of interviews with political, 
military and diplomatic officials in Washing- 
ton, Cairo, Amman, Tel Aviv and London dis- 
closed a consensus on the current diplomatic 
efforts. It is believed that if these fail to 
achieve an interim settlement, including the 
reopening of the Suez Canal and a disengage- 
ment of Egyptian and Israeli troops. Presi- 
dent Anwara el-Sadat probably will feel im- 
pelled to resume military operations of some 
sort along the Suez front. He has warned 
repeatedly that 1971 is the “year of decision,” 

In the view of Mideast specialists of sev- 
eral nations, resumed hostilities could take 
several forms: commando-type raids utiliz- 
ing helicopters, artillery barrages, strikes by 
planes, Frog-7 rockets or naval gunfire 
against Israeli positions in the Sinai, or a 
bold frontal assault across the canal in order 
to frighten the United States and the Soviet 
Union into imposing a comprehensive peace 
settlement. 

“President Sadat, after all, is on trial,” said 
one highly respected Western ambassador in 
Cairo, “He’s trying to fill some very large 
shoes. He desperately needs a dramatic ac- 
complishment to demonstrate to his people 
that he's an effective leader. 


CHALLENGE BELIEVED POSSIBLE 


No one here believes the Egyptians want 
more war, though some of the younger offi- 
cers are growing restless after four years of 
training in the desert and eating sand. But 
if he fails to deliver a peaceful diplomatic 
coup, such as reopening the canal under full 
Egyptian control, then he must do something 
or face possible challenge from within, from 
the right or from the left. 

Shimon Peres, a key member of Premier 
Golda Meir’s Cabinet and long a close asso- 
clate of Defense Minister Moshe Dayan, 
commented: 

“One of the possibilities, which I won't ex- 
clude, is a resumption of fighting in 1972. 
Egypt has four options: partial peace, par- 
tial war, full peace or full war. 

“I don’t think Egypt is able to launch a 
full-scale war, or able to go for a full-scale 
peace, What does that leave? A new war of 
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attrition, one way or another. The results 
may be costly to us, but they don’t have any 
promise of success for Egypt.” 

He stressed that a diplomatic settlement, 
even a very limited initial one, would change 
the picture markedly and could well lead to 
direct negotiations between Egypt and Israel 
looking toward a permanent peace settle- 
ment. 

“The way to peace,” Mr. Peres declared, 
“is not through Moscow and Washington, 
but Cairo and Jerusalem,” 


TROOPS’ ROLE AN ENIGMA 


The role of the 15,000 to 20,000 Soviet mili- 
tary advisers and air and missile crews in 
Egypt is somewhat of an enigma to Western 
and Israeli analysts. 

On the one hand, many signs seem to sug- 
gest that the Soviet Union does not want to 
risk a resumption of fighting that could get 
out of control and involve it in active com- 
bat with the Israelis, or, however remote the 
prospect, with the United States. 

For example, the Soviet Union has never 
publicly talked of its pilots and missile 
crews in Egypt, only of its advisers, When 
four MIG’s with Soviet pilots were shot down 
by Israeli jets in the summer of 1970, just 
before the cease-fire, the Soviet Union 
neither publicly nor privately threatened 
retaliation. 

And after the cease-fire went into effect 
14 months ago, the Soviet Union turned over 
the SAM-3 air defense missiles along the 
canal to Egyptian crews, leaving only a hand- 
ful of Soviet technical experts at each site. 
In East Germany, the SAM-3’s are manned 
exclusively by Russians. 

On the other hand, the Russians have sub- 
stantially increased the number of fighter 
squadrons in Egypt flown and maintained by 
Soviet crews, They are now believed to num- 
ber six squadrons of MIG-21's and two of 
Sukoi-11's, and more of the latter are ex- 
pected shortly. 


BRIDGES PROVIDED 


Russia has also provided sufficient am- 
phibious vehicles and modern tactical 
bridges to give Egypt the theoretical capa- 
bility to move both of its forward armies, 
roughly 200,000 troops, across the canal, as- 
suming the unlikely circumstance that Egyp- 
tian aircraft and missiles could protect the 
crossing against Israeli air attacks. 

Some analysts insist that the Soviet Union 
is compelled to provide such equipment if 
the Egyptians are to go on believing that it 
really is helping them prepare fully for a 
military recapture of the Sinai. 

Another motive, the analysts suggest, may 
be that by seemingly serious preparations of 
this sort, the Soviet Union expects to con- 
vince Israel there is a growing danger of such 
an event and to force the United States into 
increasing its pressure on the Israelis to be 
more flexible in terms for a partial peace set- 
tlement. 

But incidents such as the shipment of MI- 
6 helicopters and night training in their use 
raises doubts about the Soviet Union’s mo- 
tives, or at least about its ability to block 
Egyptian military initiatives if President 
Sadat indeed becomes desperate. 

Before the 1967 war there were 12 MI-6 
helicopters in Egypt. Five were destroyed in 
the six-day war. The seven surviving were 
used over the ensuing four years in what one 
Mideast military specialist terms “a desul- 
tory fashion.” 

Then, suddenly, 20 more MI-6's were 
shipped in and night training, involving for- 
mation flying and ground troops, began, 

MODEL REPORTED BUILT 

Reliable sources say that Egypt has con- 
structed a training model of the Israeli posi- 
tions at Sharm el Sheik, on the southern tip 
of Sinai, much as the United States built in 
Florida a model of the North Vietnamese 
Sontay prisoner-of-war camp before staging 
a daring raid. 
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The Sharm el Sheik model has been used 
for night helicopter practice in hit-and-run 
tactics. Mostly MI-8 helicopters have been 
used, each one of which can carry about 
25 men. 

Israeli planners tend to question Egypt's 
ability to pull off a coordinated night as- 
sault. They stress that extensive radar and 
air and armored forces reacting quickly 
should be able to contend easily with such 
thrusts. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have no 
desire to debate the resolution further 
at this time. Am I correct that under the 
rule, it will go to the calendar if not 
acted upon? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If not 
disposed of before the unfinished busi- 
ness is laid before the Senate. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BAKER 
ON COAL AND PUBLIC POLICY AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
ON OCTOBER. 15, 1971 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the prob- 
lem of unreclaimed surface mined lands 
in the Appalachian region is of serious 
concern to all living in these States. 
There are presently numerous bills pend- 
ing in the House and in the Senate to 
establish a Federal regulatory procedure 
to deal with this problem and I am 
hopeful that an imaginative and effec- 
tive program will result. I especially note 
that the Senate Interior Committee has 
scheduled its first hearings on strip mine 
legislation for November 16. 

Last week, the University of Tennessee 
sponsored a symposium on the subject 
of coal and the environment. The distin- 
guished senior Senator from Tennessee, 
Senator BAKER, addressed that meeting 
and stressed the need for immediate and 
effective legislation. Senator Baker has 
concerned himself with this problem for 
a number of years and he is particularly 
well informed to make suggestions and 
recommendations with respect to Federal 
policy. In this field, as in many others, 
he has shown his great capacities as a 
Senator for Tennessee and the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
cf his remarks be inserted in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT oF SENATOR HOWARD BAKER 

It seems to me that few things are more 
certain than that the United States will face 
an energy crisis of major proportions in the 
next few years attributable in part to our 
errors in previous regulatory policy to trans- 
portation requirements, to miscalculations 
of the demand for electrical energy, to an 
incomplete understanding of the exponen- 
tially increasing demand for energy in rela- 
tion to the expansion of our gross national 
product. 

But in any event, one of the most striking, 
difficult and troublesome aspects of this en- 
ergy development has been the demand for 
coal in huge quantities, quickly delivered, at 
low prices, In response to these factors, sur- 
face mining of coal has expanded and pro- 
liferated in the regions of the Appalachian 
Mountains to the point where the whole 
concept must be called into re-examination. 

In testimony before the Committee on 
Interior of the House of Representatives re- 
cently, Chairman Russell Train of the Coun- 


cil on Environmental Quality pointed out 
that strip mining activities across the United 
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States are claiming 750 acres per day. That 
would mean that between 150,000 and 200,- 
000 acres of land in the United States have 
been turned in the search for coal since 
January 1, 1971. In the whole of 1970, a year 
which was marked also by an emphasis on 
surface mining, the National Coal Associa- 
tion reported a total of 58,000 acres officially 
approved as reclaimed lands. The disparity 
of these statistics points out the rate at 
which areas of stripping activity are build- 
ing up an enormous environmental debt. 
What is even more disconcerting is that the 
Department of Interior reported an esti- 
mated backlog of 2,041,000 acres of “unre- 
claimed strip—and surface—mined lands” 
in 1965. 

But statistics are not fully revealing and 
certainly not in comparison to the stark 
evidence of destruction apparent on the 
faces of a whole mountain range blessed 
with rich coal resources and once blessed 
with magnificent beauty. 

I make these observations not for the 
purpose of creating an emotional indictment 
against strip mining or the strip mining in- 
dustry, but rather to point up the impor- 
tance and extent of our problem; to identify 
its causes and to plot a course of action for 
the future. 

And there is a future. To begin with, re- 
gardless of our mistakes in permitting strip 
mining, unregulated or only slightly regu- 
lated, the fact of the matter is that the 
power grids of the nation, especially those 
of the Southeast, are dependent to a remark- 
able extent on the production of coal from 
surface mines and this dependence cannot 
be withdrawn suddenly without unaccept- 
able economic and social consequences. Fifty 
percent of our power production across the 
United States dépends upon coal for fuel, 
and 50 percent of that coal is produced by 
surface mining. 

The present competitive advantage of 
strip-mining of coal results from a variety of 
factors, including the swiftness with which 
production can be realized, the relative safe- 
ty to personnel, and sadly the failure to 
assess in the cost of production the enor- 
mous environmental debt left by unreclaimed 
operations. What clearly is an advantage in 
terms of the cost of electricity is an uncon- 
scionable burden on the geography and so- 
ciety of an area of our country ill-equipped 
to bear it. To the extent that strip-mined 
coal can presently be delivered more cheap- 
ly and quickly to the power grids than would 
be the case with strictly regulated surface 
mining with adequate reclamation. Appa- 
lachia and the other regions of coal produc- 
tion are subsidizing the energy requirements 
of the nation. In Appalachia this subsidy 
represents the loss of possibly the last sig- 
nificant natural resource—the scenic beauty 
of the region. 

So what do we do? 

1. First, we withdraw from the present 
practices of strip mining as quickly as pos- 
sible—over the space of a relatively short 
time—the time it takes to develop other ex- 
tractive techniques or to bring strip-mining 
and reclamation techniques to a level of 
sophistication commensurate with the en- 
vironmental threat. 

2. We eliminate the temptation to permit 
under-regulated stripping in states which 
have every reason to cry out for some eco- 
nomic advantage or by land owners who can 
find no other productive use for their 
property. 

3. We pass a federal statute making uni- 
form the methods for removal of coal by strip 
mining and eliminating the competitive ad- 
vantages and disadvantages between one 
state or the other and require instead the 
highest reclamation techniques in all the 
states. 

4. We vest regulatory and enforcement 
functions under such a statute in the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency and provide 
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the Agency authority to prohibit stripping 
in any area where adequate or desirable 
reclamation is not possible. 

5. We should consider the establishment 
of a severance tax on all coal and on other 
fuels at the Federal level to insure uniformity 
and make the proceeds thereof available to 
the states or locality if they elect so that 
the benefits of this resource can accrue to 
the area in which it is located, It was once 
speculated that the coal in Appalachia would 
bring it great wealth. It has not. It has on 
the other hand devastated the area and left 
it more impoverished. 

Historically better than half the coal pro- 
duced in the United States comes from un- 
derground mining. In the Appalachian region 
in 1969, 71.5 percent of the total output was 
deep mined, but coal production by strip 
mining increased from 218 million tons in 
1969 to 269 million tons in 1970, and 60 per- 
cent of this increase was produced by a flurry 
of strip mining activity in the Appalachian 
region. This trend toward surface mining 
was the result of a complex of factors not 
the least of which was the impact of the 
Federal Coal Mining Health and Safety Act 
of 1969 on the underground mining industry, 

It has been estimated that coal production 
overhead has increased by 20 to 25 percent 
in those mines which have continued to 
operate under the 1969 Act. Many have gone 
out of business, and altogether the Act has 
produced a rather poor record for safety in 
this same period of time. A recent study 
conducted at Morehead University for the 
Kentucky Coal Mine Research Institute dis- 
closed that in 1969 (prior to the Act) an 
average of 3,274,105 tons of coal were pro- 
duced in Kentucky per fatal accident; in 
1970 this figure was down to 1,407,959 tons 
per fatality. Deaths increased from 33 in 1969 
to 89 in 1970. Even excluding the accident 
at Finley Coal Company which claimed 38 
lives because of a breach of regulations con- 
trolling explosives, this is a serious indication 
that the Act warrants extensive restudy. 

The inequities of the 1969 Mine Safety Act 
are too complex and numerous to discuss in 
these remarks. There are a number of pro- 
visions that are pure nonsense. At the time 
the legislation was on the floor of the Senate, 
Senator Cooper and I tried to point out these 
provisions and recommend changes, but to 
no avail. 

Now, in view of the experience under the 
Act there is a fair chance that some of the 
more onerous and troublesome provisions 
can now be modified and changed. Senator 
Cooper and I are presently formulating 
amendments to the Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act which will reinject into the 
Act flexibility to deal with specific problems 
of specific mines. Among those proposals will 
be the re-establishment of the non-gassy 
classification. 

In order to deal comprehensively with en- 
vironmental ramifications of coal produc- 
tion, regulation of deep mines both during 
and subsequent to extraction will have to 
be undertaken with equal diligence to that 
embodied in the aforementioned proposals 
for strip mine controls. Such a program must 
treat effectively the problems of acid mine 
drainage, slate dumping, uncontrolled burn- 
ing of residues, and subsidence of abandoned 
mines. 

I want this country to have the full utiliza- 
tion and the full blessings of its resources 
and its initiative, fully powered by the great- 
est economy and the largest energy system in 
the world; but without the requirement that 
a poor and delicate area of the country sub- 
sidize that future with the destruction of its 
last natural resources. I want to see coal 
play its rightfully dominant role in the 
energy requirements of this nation in the 
future, as it does as our greatest fuel 
resource; but I want to see it done in an even- 
handed way, without the destruction of the 
hillsides, the valleys, the streams and rivers, 
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wildlife, or the families and the communities 
who suffer from the ravages of uncontrolled 
mining. 

In conclusion, the ravages of strip mining 
must stop. That may or may not mean that 
surface mining must stop. That depends upon 
the imagination and initiative of the indus- 
try in meeting the environmental challenge. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 177 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Do I understand that un- 
der the rule, the resolution previously 
referred to has gone to the calendar? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It now 
goes to the calendar, since the period for 
morning business has transpired; the 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the majority 
leader for his courtesy, and I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to cail 
the roil. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS REL- 
ATIVE TO SURPLUS MILITARY SUPPLIES 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on receipts and disbursements pertain- 
ing to the disposal of surplus military sup- 
plies, equipment, and materiel, for the fiscal 
year 1971 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 
REPORT ON APPROVAL OF LOAN FOR CONSTRUC- 

TION OF CERTAIN TRANSMISSION FACILITIES 

A letter from the Administrator, Rural 
Electrification Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, reporting, pursuant to law, 
on the approval of a loan to Colorado-Ute 
Electric Association, Inc., of Montrose, Colo. 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

REPORT ON ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC Laws 
874 anp 815 

A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation on the Administration of Public Laws 
874 and 815, for the fiscal year 1970 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 
By the PRESIDENT pro tempore: 
A resolution adopted by the Inter-Tribal 
Council of the Five Civilized Tribes, Okla- 
homa City, Okla., relative to certain matters 


concerning Indian affairs; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 
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By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
with amendments: 

S. Res. 175. Resolution authorizing supple- 
mentary expenditures by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration for an inquiry and 
investigation relating to the use of computer 
services for the Senate (Rept. No. 92-400). 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 8312. An act to continue for 2 addi- 
tional years the duty-free status of certain 
gifts by members of the Armed Forces sery- 
ing in combat zones (Rept. No. 92-402). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable report of nominations was sub- 
mitted: 

By Mr. LONG, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Richard T. Burress, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the Renegotiation Board, 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 


By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, Mr. Ar- 
LOTT, Mr. N, Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. Burpick, Mr. Cannon, Mr. 
CHURCH, Mr. Cranston, Mr. Ervin, 
Mr. Fannin, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. HAN- 
SEN, Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. MCGOVERN, 
Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. Mercatr, Mr. 
MonpDaLe, Mr. Montoya, Mr, Moss, 
Mr, STEVENS, and Mr. TUNNEY): 

58.2724. A bill to establish a national In- 
dian education program by creating a Na- 
tional Board of Regents for Indian Educa- 
tion, carrying out of a national Indian edu- 
cation program, the establishment of local 
Indian school boards, and for other purposes. 
Referred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and 
Mr. ALLOTT) (by request): 

-S. 2725. A bill to remove the statutory 
ceiling on funds for the development of 
Wolf Trap Farm Park, Va., and for other 
purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and 
Mr. ALLOTT) (by request): 

S. 2726. A bill to reform the mineral leas- 
ing laws. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself and 
Mr. ALLoTT) : 

S. 2727. A bill to reform the mining laws. 
Referred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2728. A bill to establish a Citizens’ 
Committee to Study Congress. Referred to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
HARTKE, and Mr. MONDALE) : 

S. 2729. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment and maintenance of reserye supplies 
of soybeans, corn, grain sorghum, barley, 
oats, wheat, and dairy and poultry products 
for national security and to protect domes- 
tic consumers against an inadequate sup- 
Ply of such commodities; to maintain and 
promote foreign trade; to protect producers 
ef such commodities against an unfair loss 
ef income resulting from the establishment 
of a reserve supply; to assist in marketing 
such commodities; to assure the availability 
of commodities to promote world peace and 
understanding; and for other purposes. Re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. MUSKIE: 

S. 2730. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a tax credit 
for the purchase of durable consumer goods. 
Referred to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 2731. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
Nagylaki. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURDICK (for himself, Mr. 
Baru, Mr. Brooke, Mr. CooK, Mr. 
Gravel, Mr. Harris, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
MANSFIELD, Mr. McGovern, Mr, MET- 
CALF, Mr. Moss, and Mr. WILLIAMS) : 

S. 2732. A bill relating to the nullification 
of certain criminal records. Referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, 
Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
BIBLE, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. Cannon, 
Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Cranston, Mr. 
Ervin, Mr. FANNIN, Mr. GRAVEL, 
Mr. Hansen, Mr. Kennepy, Mr. 
McGovern, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. 
METCALF, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. 
Montoya, Mr. Moss, Mr. STEV- 
ENS, and Mr. TUNNEY) : 

S. 2724. A bill to establish a national 
Indian education program by creating a 
National Board of Regents for Indian 
Education, carrying out of a national 
Indian education program, the estab- 
lishment of local Indian school boards, 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I am 
introducing for appropriate reference a 
bill to be cited as the comprehensive In- 
dian education bill, together with several 
cosponsors. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide 
improved education opportunities to all 
Indian children regardless of what 
schools they attend. The Federal Govern- 
ment has a unique responsibility relative 
to Indian education. Virtually every 
treaty that our Government negotiated 
with various Indian tribes since 1778 has 
promised education in return for Indians 
relinquishing their lands. The Nation's 
record in keeping the commitment has 
been one of broken promises and neglect. 

The extensive hearings conducted by a 
Special Subcommittee on Indian Educa- 
tion of the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, chaired first by the late Sen- 
ator Robert Kennedy and later by Sena- 
tor Epwarp Kennepy, reveal this history 
in tragic detail. The Interior Committee 
has no intention of duplicating this in- 
vestigation. The Indian people are weary 
of being studied. They want results. 

During the hearings held September 
20 on S. 2482, a bill to authorize finan- 
cial support for improvements in Indian 
education and for other purposes, before 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee, the Indian witnesses, without excep- 
tion urged that a Comprehensive Indian 
Education Act be enacted by the 92d Con- 
gress. 

This bill, which I introduce today, has 
been developed in direct response to these 
appeals and similiar appeals from educa- 
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tors around the country. In addition to 
formal hearings, I have directed the com- 
mittee staff to confer formally and in- 
formally with Indian leaders and educa- 
tors so that we can have the benefit of 
their views in perfecting this bill before 
it is considered by the committee in exec- 
utive session. 

The bill contains five major titles. The 
first establishes an 11-member National 
Board of Regents for Indian Education 
within the Department of the Interior. 
This board, appointed by the President 
from lists of nominees submitted by In- 
dian tribes and organizations, will as- 
sume the direction and control of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs schools. The 
board is authorized to create local Indian 
boards of education for each BIA school, 
will have budgetary control over the 
present BIA education program, and will 
act in an advisory capacity to other Fed- 
eral agencies with Indian education pro- 


ams. 
Title IL of the bill establishes a pro- 
gram in the U.S. Office of Education to 
assist local public schools enrolling In- 
dian children. It provides for local com- 
mittees, composed of Indian parents and 
teachers, to assist school boards in de- 
veloping and implementing programs to 
improve the educational achievement of 
Indian pupils. This title also provides 
funds for contracts with local and State 
education agencies and with Indian 
tribes, institutions, and organizations for 
pilot projects and innovative programs 
in Indian education, especially in such 
areas as dropout prevention, and bicul- 
tural and bilingual education. It provides 
a program of grants or contracts for 
basic education, including literacy pro- 
grams, for adult Indians. It also estab- 
lishes an administrative unit in the Office 
of Education for Indian education. 

Title III amends the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 by adding a new program 
designed to encourage Indian people to 
enter and remain in the education pro- 
fession as school superintendents, prin- 
cipals, teachers, school nurses, librarians, 
and other instructional personnel. This is 
an essential component of the act since, 
as more self-determination over Indian 
education is developed, there will be a 
real need for Indian educational leader- 
ship to staff the schools. 

Title IV of the bill amends the John- 
son-O’Malley Act to provide assistance 
for school construction to local public 
schools on, or serving, Indian reservation 
pupils. Legislation of this type has passed 
the Senate in previous years. It also 
would provide construction funds to local 
Indian school boards on the reservation 
as such funds become necessary. 

Title V contains general provisions, in- 
cluding a requirement that the Secre- 
taries of the Interior, HEW, and Labor 
cooperate with the National Indian 
Board of Regents in developing programs 
of vocational, career, and higher educa- 
tion for Indian youth and adults and 
report back to the Congress on or before 
January 1973. 

This bill is designed to provide maxi- 
mum involvement of the Indian people 
in the development and implementation 
of educational programs, whether in BIA 
schools or public schools. It recognizes 
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the strong desires of Indian people for 
self-determination. It in no way encour- 
ages a termination policy either of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs or of tribal or 
reservation status. It provides to the In- 
dian people an opportunity to shape their 
own destiny—an inherent right of all 
citizens which the Indian people have 
too long been denied. 
INDIAN EDUCATION—S. 2724 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with Senator Jackson in 
introducing a comprehensive Indian ed- 
ucation bill that brings together various 
bills and approaches to Indian education 
that have been discussed extensively dur- 
ing the past few years. I might note at 
the outset that earlier this month the 
Senate passed, by unanimous rollicall 
vote, a bill originally introduced by my- 
self and Senator Monpate that estab- 
lishes a broad range of new Indian ed- 
ucation programs: one to support special 
Indian education projects, requiring ex- 
tensive Indian involvement in public 
schools; one to support special demon- 
stration projects covering the widest lati- 
tude; and one to support adult education 
projects. This comprehensive bill, as in- 
troduced today, contains S. 2482 in its 
entirety, with some minor changes. 

The comprehensive bill also contains 
a special construction section which, as 
independent legislation, passed the Sen- 
ate last year. Our hearings on Indian 
education before the Education Subcom- 
mittee in April of this year pointed up 
the extraordinary need for a major infu- 
sion of Federal funds for construction of 
schools serving Indian children, and I 
thus fully support the special attention 
given this subject in the comprehensive 
bill. The construction provision unfor- 
tunately has no requirement for com- 
parability in the local expenditure of 
funds for Indians, and in fact does not 
require that funds going to school dis- 
tricts for construction because of In- 
dian enrollment must be used to expand, 
improve, or build the very schools which 
those Indian children attend. I am sure 
that these can be provided while the bill 
is before the appropriate committee. 

The original Indian education bill I 
introduced over a year ago contained a 
section setting up a National Board of 
Indian Education outside the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. After 3 days of 
hearings on the bill before the Education 
Subcommittee, it became clear that the 
Indian people did not want to see a frag- 
mentation of Interior Department pro- 
grams and services for Indians. And 
while the witnesses generally agreed with 
the sponsors of the bill that some struc- 
tural changes were necessary in Bureau 
education programing, the Indian peo- 
ple did not want to see the programs re- 
moved from Interior’s purview. This 
sentiment was also echoed at Interior 
Committee hearings during the summer. 

The present bill provides for both 
structural reform and retention of ed- 
ucation programs within Interior. Be- 
cause it appears to me to be generally re- 
flective of the views of the Indian people, 
I am joining as a cosponsor of this meas- 
ure, I would add these further sugges- 
tions, however, which I feel should be 
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considered during committee delibera- 
tions on the bill. 

First, traditionally there has been a 
problem with BIA personnel being unre- 
sponsive to the needs and wishes of In- 
dian communities, especially relating to 
self-determination. I would allow the new 
Board of Regents to accept the transfer 
of any Bureau personnel it wishes, but 
the Board should under no circumstances 
be automatically vested with the full 
compliment of Bureau education person- 
nel, many of whom may have ideas or 
commitments in variance with those of 
the Indian people. Further, on the mat- 
ter of personnel, the new bill should pro- 
vide explicitly—where in the past there 
has been some confusion and conflict— 
that Indian preference employment re- 
quirements apply to appointment, train- 
ing, promotion, and retention of Board 
employees. 

Second, the bill should make clear that 
various levels of community control are 
acceptable, depending entirely on the 
wishes of each individual community. 
Elected local school boards should be able 
to run the entire operation, or if they de- 
sire, they should have the option to act 
solely in an advisory capacity until they 
are ready to take over. Board general 
contracting authority should promote 
maximum flexibility in this area. 

Next the bill should explicitly provide 
that the Board must establish procedures 
for the hearing and settlement of com- 
plaints and grievances involving or aris- 
ing from the administration of all pro- 
grams under its jurisdiction. Traditional 
BIA complaint-handling procedures have 
been rife with delays and whitetape. 

Finally, I believe that instead of set- 
asides of funds going from the Office of 
Education through the Secretary of the 
Interior and on through the Board of 
Regents, programs comparable to the In- 
dian entitlement part of S. 2482 and the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act provisions for public schools should 
be developed exclusively for BIA schools, 
administered and budgeted directly 
through the Interior Department and the 
Board of Regents. 

Since this bill contains certain titles 
which fall within the jurisdiction of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee— 
for example, provisions amending im- 
pacted areas legislation and SEA—I am 
hopeful that that committee will have the 
opportunity to review those titles within 
its purview after the bill has been re- 
ported from the Interior Committee, to 
which it will initially be referred. 

The introduction of the Comprehensive 
Indian Education Act continues the 
efforts initiated 4 years ago by the Special 
Subcommittee on Indian Education, and 
carried forward earlier this month with 
Senate passage of S. 2482. I look forward 
to sustained momentum on this subject, 
so that before the end of this Congress a 
full range of legislative initiatives relat- 
ing to Indian education will be signed into 
law. 


By Mr. JACKSON (for himself 

and Mr. ALLOTT) (by request): 

S. 2725. A bill to remove the statutory 
ceiling on funds for the development of 
Wolf Trap Farm Park, Va., and for other 
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purposes. Referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr President, I send 
to the desk for appropriate reference a 
bill to remove the statutory ceiling on 
funds for the development of Wolf Trap 
Farm Park, Va. 

This legislation was submitted and rec- 
ommended by the Department of the In- 
terior, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the executive communication accom- 
panying the draft proposal be set forth 
in full at this point in the Recorp in my 
remarks 


There being no objection, the com- 
munication was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Washington, D.C., October 7, 1971. 
Hon. SPIRO T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Preswent: Enclosed is a draft of 
a proposed bill “To remove the statutory 
ceiling on funds for the development of Wolf 
Trap Farm Park, Virginia, and for other pur- 
poses”. 

We recommend that the bill be referred 
to the appropriate committee for considera- 
tion, and we recommend that it be enacted. 

The Act approved October 15, 1966 (80 Stat. 
950), authorized the Secretary of the Interior 
to establish the Wolf Trap Farm Park in 
Fairfax County, Virginia, “. . . for the pur- 
pose of establishing in the National Capital 
area a park for the performing arts and re- 
lated educational , and for recrea- 
tion use in connection therewith. ...” The 
Act limited the size of the park to 145 acres, 
and authorized not to exceed $600,000 for pur- 
poses of the park. The enclosed draft bill 
would amend the 1966 Act by deleting the 
appropriation limitation of $600,000. 

All of the $600,000 authorized in the 1966 
Act has been appropriated and expended. 
With these funds, the initial portions of the 
road, trail, and utility system, and a tem- 
porary administrative headquarters have been 
developed, and 20.98 acres of land have been 
acquired along with 12.38 acres of scenic 
easements. Already completed is the Filene 
Center, which has hosted during the 1971 
season a variety of cultural and educational 
performances. Visitation during this first 
season, July 1, through September 9, 1971, 
was approximately 241,268. The center has 
been constructed entirely with funds donated 
for the purpose by Mrs. Jouett Shouse, owner 
of Wolf Trap Farm, who, with the American 
Symphony Orchestra League, has also do- 
nated approximately 97 acres of the farm 
for the park. 

With completion and initial use of the 
Filene Center, it has become clear that addi- 
tional improvements and complementary 
facilities for public and administrative use 
are needed or will be needed. These include 
visitor parking, a permanent concession 
building, visitor pavilion, maintenance 
building, comfort stations, landscaping, pic- 
nic sites, walks and trails, and a secondary 
amphitheatre. Accordingly, we recommend 
that the appropriation limitation in the 1966 
Act be removed so that appropriations may 
be submitted to fund those improvements 
and facilities which have priority, The en- 
closed draft bill would accomplish that pur- 


e. 

The need for development over and above 
the $600,000 authorizd was brought to the 
attention of the Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs during consideration of the 
authorizing legislation. During hearings be- 
fore the Senate Subcommittee on Parks and 
Recreation, on June 28, 1966, this Depart- 
ments witness, Director Hartzog of the Na- 
tional Park Service, indicated that the de- 
velopment cost of $476,500 (which, together 
with an estimated $107,500 for land acquisi- 
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tion became the $600,000 statutory limita- 
tion) was to develop the park during the 
first five years only. The Department was 
unable at that time to predict the cost and 
type of such facilities as would be needed 
after the initial five years of the project 
development. 

On July 15, 1966, Director Hartzog stated 
to the House Subcommittee on National 
Parks and Recreation that: 

“I think in all fairness to the committee 
Y should say that the projections of the Fed- 
eral cost here of $476,500 is our estimate of 
what should be done in the first five years 
of the Gevelopment of this park. If this park 
expands in its use, if the reception of this 
program is such .. . it does not provide for 
taking care of additional crowds. If that 
happens I am going to be back to the Com- 
mittee to lay the question before you and 
ask your consideration for additional money 
to accommodate the additional usage.” 

At the time the authorizing legislation was 
being considered, the design of the main 
amphitheatre, now the Filene Center, was 
not known. Mrs. Shouse did make a firm offer 
to donate $1,750,000 to construct an amphi- 
theatre of 3,000 to 3,500-seat capacity. How- 
ever, as constructed the center now seats 
3,500, with additional open-air space for 
8,000, and Mrs. Shouse has donated in ex- 
cess of $2 million for its completion. With 
the experience gained in this past inaugural 
season behind us we are better able to iden- 
tify additional needs for visitor and admin- 
istrative facilities. Studies are now underway 
to determine what measures can be taken 
before the 1972 season begins. The early en- 
actment of the enclosed bill will permit re- 
quests for appropriations to accomplish the 
work in an manner. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that enactment of this proposed leg- 
islation would be consistent with the Ad- 
ministration’s objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 


Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


By Mr. JACKSON (for himself 
and Mr. ALLOTT) (by request): 

S. 2726. A bill to reform the mineral 
leasing laws. Referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs (Mr. ALLoTT) and myself, I send 
to the desk for appropriate reference a 
bill to reform the mineral leasing laws. 

This legisiation was submitted and rec- 
ommended by the Secretary of the In- 
terior and I ask unanimous consent that 
the executive communication accom- 
panying the draft proposal be set forth 
in the Recor at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munication was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., October 12, 1971. 
Hon. Spmo T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft 


bill “To reform the Mineral Leasing Laws.” 

We request that the bill be referred to the 
appropriate committee and that it be en- 
acted. 

The Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 
1920, as amended and supplemented (30 
US.C. §§$181-287), governs the disposition of 
oil, gas, coal, and certain other minerals on 
hundreds of millions of acres of public land. 
During the 51 years of its existence it has 
played a major role in the development of 
the Nation’s mineral economy, has contri- 
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buted needed funds for the schools and 

roads of the various States and for the rec- 

Jlamation fund, and has enabled the Fed- 

eral Government to control] in some measure 

the use of the public domain. Time, how- 

rity has revealed major deficiencies in the 
ct. 

The Mineral Leasing Reform Act of 1971 
would amend the existing mineral leasing 
laws in six major respects: (1) it would in- 
corporate specific requirements to protect 
the environment; (2) it would substitute 
one general mineral leasing statute for the 
Several different statutes now in existence; 
(3) it would concentrate greater responsi- 
bility for the leasing or sale of federally 
owned minerals in the Department of the 
Interior; (4) it would extend the leasing 
laws to mineral deposits in certain land not 
now subject to any form of disposition; (5) 
it would extend the leasing principle to cer- 
tain minerals now covered by other disposal 
laws; and (6) it would extend the principle 
of competitive bidding. Each of these six 
changes is an important step in bringing the 
mineral leasing system into conformance 
with modern concepts of resource manage- 
ment. 

(1) We feel that the protection of the 
environment should be g major concern of 
any legislation to reform the mineral leasing 
laws. The Administration has proposed the 
“Mined Area Protection Act of 1971" which 
has been introduced as 8. 993, to encourage 
States to regulate the environmental aspects 
of mining on State and private land. The 
proposed “Mineral Leasing Act of 1971” con- 
tains a section which would apply parallel 
provisions to the public lands. It would re- 
quire, among others, that the operator file an 
operation plan with the Secretary for ap- 
proval before he commences any activity 
which might cause a significant disturb- 
ance of the environment. The plan would be 
to assure that the operation would not vio- 
late air and water quality standards and 
would control erosion, subsidence and other 
specified environmental damage. The regula- 
tions would require that reclamation be 
made an integral part of the operation, but 
would allow the operator maximum fiexibil- 
ity to determine the most economically feasi- 
ble means of achieving the environmental 
Objectives. 

(2) The Mineral Leasing Act of 1920 ap- 
plies only to public domain, i.e., land that 
was never in State or private ownership. Min- 
eral leasing on lands acquired by the United 
States from State or private owners is covered 
by the Mimeral Leasing Act for Acquired 
Lands passed in 1947 (30 U.S.C. 351-359). 
This distinction as to the disposition of min- 
erals is based largely on an accident of his- 
tory. Under the mining law of 1872 a dis- 
tinction between public domain and acquired 
lands was necessary, because it was felt that 
lands which the United States has acquired 
for a specific purpose should not be available 
for private appropriation for mining. 

However, where full discretion and control 
over the disposition of minerals is retained 
by the United States and where title to the 
deposits and the lands containing them is 
retained by the United States, there is no 
need for separate leasing systems for acquired 
lands and for public domain. 

(3) The proposed bill would allow each 
surface managing agency to dispose of sand 
and gravel and other “construction min- 
erals” on lands under its jurisdiction. It 
would also allow the General Services Admin- 
istration to convey mineral deposits when it 
disposes of a full fee title to property de- 
clared excess under the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949. With 
those two exceptions the proposed bill would 
consolidate the responsibility for adminis- 
tering federally owned leasable minerals in 
the Department of the Interior. Within the 
Executive Branch the Department of the In- 
terior has paramount competence and knowl- 
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edge in the minerals field. The recognized 
expertise of the Geological Survey, the Bu- 
reau of Mines, and the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement has led most Federal agencies to 
delegate minerals management of lands un- 
der their jurisdiction to the Department of 
the Interior. Efficiency and economy dic- 
tate that this practice be expanded where 
practicable. 

The proposed bill recognizes that the sur- 
face managing agency has a strong interest 
im minerals extraction on its lands. Sections 
105 and 108 make it clear that the surface 
administering agency must consent to any 
disposal and may require conditions to be in- 
cluded in the lease to protect the nonmin- 
eral interests in the land. 

(4) Mineral deposits in certain Federal 
lands are at this time not available for leas- 
ing under any statute, A major omission at 
the present time is acquired lands set aside 
for military purposes. Only when mineral de- 
posits in the acquired lands in a military res- 
ervation are being drained or threatened by 

can the Secretary take protective 
action and lease them 40 Ops. Atty. Gen. 41 
(1940). Similarly, deposits in both public 
domain and acquired lands within incorpo- 
rated cities, towns, and villages are barred 
from leasing, except in cases of drainage. In 
many cases mineral development is possible 
without damage to private property. The pro- 
posed legislation would make deposits in all 
Federal lands leasable except the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf (which is subject to another 
statute), lands in national parks and monu- 
ments, national wildlife refuges and national 
wildernesses, lands In naval petroleum or oil 
shale reserves, and Indian lands. Lands in 
incorporated cities, towns, and villages could 
be leased for oll and gas only after consulta- 
tion with local authorities and for other 
minerals only with the consent of such au- 
thorities, 

(5) The proposal would place certain 
minerals presently subject to the location 
system under the Mining Law of 1882 or to 
sale under the Materials Act, under the 
Mineral Leasing System. The Mineral Leasing 
Act presently covers coal, oll and gas, tar 
sands, oil shale, phosphates, potassium, and 
sodium. It also covers sulphur but only in 
Louisiana and New Mexico. The proposed bill 
would (1) cover all minerals in acquired 
lands, including the so called “hard rock” 
minerals which are currently disposed of 
under & variety of special statutes, (2) define 
oll and gas to include all hydrocarbons except 
coal and oil shale thereby avoiding a difficulty 
in the present law of distinguishing between 
tar sands and oil and gas, (3) include 
sulphur in all States, (4) include certain 
compounds which are subject to contro- 
versy as to which law covers them, (5) add 
calcium and magnesium as leasable minerals, 
(6) create a category of “bedded minerals” 
which gives the Secretary of the Interior 
discretion to provide for the leasing of 
minerals found in beds of mineable thick- 
ness rather than in lodes or veins, and (7) 
create a category of “construction minerals” 
which would include the so called “common 
varieties” of minerals now subject to sale 
under the Materials Act as well as uncommon 
varieties of those same minerals and certain 
other similar minerals which are used in 
construction. Such construction minerals 
would be subject to sale or lease at the option 
of the land administering agency. The bill 
also provides for the leasing of minerals, not 
otherwise subject to its provisions, when they 
are associated with, or related to, minerals 
subject to a lease. 

(6) One of the most heavily criticized 
aspects of the present leasing system is the 
extent of noncompetitive leases awarded by 
“lottery”. The Public Land Law Review Com- 
mittee recommended an expansion of com- 
petitive bidding. The proposed bill would pro- 
vide that, with minor exceptions, all leases 
would be issued competitively. 
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In addition to these six basic principles 
the proposed bill incorporates provisions to 
remedy a number of additional specific 
defects, which have appeared through the 
years in the existing leasing laws. 

We regard this revision of the mineral 
leasing laws as a balanced approach to the 
problem of providing adequate exploration 
and development incentives, a uniform, clear, 
and workable system of disposal, a fair re- 
turn to the public and adequate protection 
of the environment. All these factors are 
urgently needed. We strongly recommend, 
therefore, the enactment of the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1971. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that the enactment of this proposed 
bill would be in accord with the program of 
the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROGERS 


C. B. MORTON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


By Mr. JACKSON (for himself 
and Mr. ALLOTT) : 

S. 2727. A bill to reform the mining 
laws. Referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interior anë Insular 
Affairs (Mr. Attotr) and myself, I send 
to the desk for appropriate reference a 
bill to reform the mining laws. 

This legislation was submitted and 
recommended by the Secretary of the In- 
terior and I ask unanimous consent that 
the executive communication accom- 
panying the draft proposal be printed in 
the Recor» at this point in my remarks. 
There being no objection, the communi- 
cation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

US. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Washington, D.C., October 12, 1971. 
Hon. Spiro T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. Present: Enclosed is a draft 
bill “To reform the mining laws”. 

We request that the bill be referred to the 
appropriate committee and that it be en- 
acted. 

The Mining Law of 1872, as amended, and 
certain other related and supplemental laws 
govern the disposition of much of the 
mineral wealth on hundreds of millions of 
acres of federally owned land. During the 
almost one hundred years of its operation, 
the Mining Law of 1872 has played an im- 
portant role in the development of this 
country. It has contributed to the settlement 
of large areas of the West and has provided 
much of the mineral base for our industry 
and technology. 

Since 1872, however, the country’s needs 
have changed a great deal, and as a result 
changes have been necessary in the Mining 
Law of 1872. In 1920 certain minerals, prin- 
cipally cil and gas, and coal, were taken 
out from under the Mining Law of 1872 
and placed under a mineral leasing system. 
In 1946 Congress decided that certain oth- 
er so called “common variety” minerals, prin- 
cipally sand, gravel and building stone, were 
more appropriately disposed of in fixed quan- 
tities at a negotiated price rather than let- 
ting the first person to discover it have the 
entire deposit. 

A basic objective of the original Mining 
Law of 1872 was to encourage the prospect- 
ing for and development of minerals by of- 
fering as an incentive the right to a patent 
Tor the minerals discovered and the land they 
were discovered in. Where mining con‘icted 
with other uses of public land the Secretary 
of the Interior had two choices; to withdraw 
the land from mining altogether or to per- 
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mit mining locations to continue irrespective 
of its effect on other uses or the environ- 
ment, 

The two major revisions mentioned above, 
the Mineral Leasing Law of 1920 and the 
Materials Disposal Act of 1946, incorporated 
two additional objectives with respect to 
those minerals to which they applied; dis- 
cretionary authority to harmonize mining 
activity with the meeds of other users and 
of the environment, and payment to the 
Federal Government for the minerals taken 
off the public domain. 

The proposed “Mining Law of 1971” would 
apply these additional objectives to all the 
minerals still covered by the Mining Law of 
1872. These are the so-called “hard-rock” 
minerals such as gold, silver, lead, zinc, cop- 
per, and uranium, which are located on pub- 
lic domain lands. It would retain the basic 
location-patent system with some significant 
changes. 

First it would prohibit any commercial 
prospecting on the public domain unless the 
prospector had obtain either a prospecting 
lieense or an exploration development and 
production permit. The former would be is- 
sued for a nominal fee to any person upon 
application. It would not allow any signifi- 
cant surface disturbance. It would give the 
Secretary some measure of notice and control 
over prospecting on the public domain. 

The exploration development and produc- 
tion permit would authorize exclusive pros- 
pecting over a given area as well as develop- 
ment and production if a mineral deposit 
were discovered. It would require the pay- 
ment of rent and royalty on minerals ex- 
tracted as well as conditions to protect the 
environment. 

The proposed bill expressly applies to pub- 
lic domain land except lands in the National 
Park System, the National Wildlife Refuge 
System, the National Wilderness Preservation 
System, lands held by the petroleum and oil 
shale reserves or lands on the Outer Con- 
tinental Shelf. Where the surface of the land 
is under the administration of a Federal 
agency other than the Department of the In- 
terior, the Department of the Interior would 
issue the permit to explore and develop only 
upon the consent of the surface agency and 
upon such terms and conditions for the pro- 
tection of the nonmineral values as that 
agency shall specify. 

Where the administering agency deter- 
mines that specific land should be removed 
from the application of the Act to provide 
for a higher use or to protect or enhance the 
environment the Secretary is authorized and 
directed to remove it. 

Where lands subject to permit are believed 
to contain commercially valuable mineral de- 
posits, the Secretary shall require permits to 
be based on competitive bidding. In addition, 
he shall require competitive bidding where 
two or more permit applications are filed for 
the same land on the same day. 

Upon discovery of a mineral deposit cap- 
able of commercial development, the permit- 
tee would be entitled to a patent to the min- 
eral deposit (but not the land) together with 
certain rights to rent the surface of the area 
covered by the permit and nearby Federal 
lands. The patent would require a royalty 
to be paid of at least 3 percent and would 
terminate after the mineral deposit is ex- 
hausted or if the patentee abandoned the 
mine either by written notice or by failing to 
operate it for 30 years. 

The proposed bill would repeal the Min- 
ing Law of 1872, as amended. Any valid rights 
existing om the date of enactment would be 
preserved, except that unpatented mining 
claims would have to be recorded within 1 
year or be conclusively presumed abandoned. 

Pressure to reform the Mining Law of 1872 
has been growing for many years, both within 
the mining industry as well as the public at 
large. Increasing conflicts between mineral 
activity and other uses of the land, concern 
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for abuses of the mining law to obtain vaca- 
tion homesites, concern for environmental 
protection and the frustration and uncer- 
tainty to mineral developers of a complex 
system of overlapping and archaic location 
requirements, have contributed to this pres- 
sure. 

We feel that the proposed bill represents a 
balanced approach to the problem of promot- 
ing the exploration and production of the 
minerals on which our society depends, co- 
ordinating competing uses of the land, pro- 
viding a fair return to the public, and pro- 
viding the maximum feasible protection of 
the environment. 

Reform of the mining laws is long overdue, 
We urge that Congress act on this proposal 
without delay. 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that enactment of this proposed bill 
would be in accord with the program of the 
President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rocers C. B. MORTON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 2728. A bill to establish a Citizens’ 
Committee to Study Congress. Referred 
to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

THE CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE TO STUDY CONGRESS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
today introducing legislation that estab- 
lishes a blue-ribbon Citizen’s Commit- 
tee on Congress—to thoroughly examine 
the legislative branch to recommend 
ways of making it a more responsive in- 
stitution, and to provide a public focus 
for the reform of Congress. 

Mr. President, legislatures all over the 
world are challenged institutions. 
Though Congress is one of the last 
strong representative bodies, it also suf- 
fers the same malaise. Editorial writers 
and news commentators never tire of 
calling it slow, creaky, and ineffective. 
And, while the public generally holds the 
individual Congressman or Senator in 
high regard, the same tribute is seldom 
paid Congress as a collective body. 

One writer said: 

The job of Congress is to act and to dis- 
pose of legislation. 


But, Congress should be more than a 
disposer or passive actor. It should be an 
informed, representative, policy setting 
body. It has the responsibility, as Wood- 
row Wilson said 80 years ago, to “look 
diligently into every affair of government 
and to talk much about what it sees. It is 
meant to be the eyes and ears and to 
embody the wisdom and will of its con- 
stituents.” 

In 1971, Congress is not fulfilling that 
purpose. It is not completely informed. 
It is often unrepresentative. It is slow 
to change. And, it seldom asserts policy 
initiatives. 

Congress as a completely responsive 
institution is in trouble. 

Why? 

First, its procedures have not kept pace 
with the changing nature of the Ameri- 
can domestic environment; as a result 
Congress as a collective has not faced 
the hard question of what kind of an in- 
stitution it should be and what functions 
it should perform, 

Second, it has lacked the will to 
change. It has failed to overturn rules 
and traditions that have outlived use- 
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fulness, and it has negated the respon- 
sibility of majority rule througn an all- 
controlling committee system. 

Third, Congress has always dealt with 
reform demands by establishing an in- 
house mechanism to suggest innovations 
in functions, procedures, and structures. 

CONGRESS AND THE CHANGING DOMESTIC 

ENVIRONMENT 

Our domestic environment has 
changed. There have been great chal- 
lenges and great disappointments. While 
we have accomplished much in the field 
of human rights, civil rights, environ- 
mental rights, political rights, and eco- 
nomic rights, we still have much to do. 

The question is this: How relevant are 
our institutions to today’s demands and 
today’s society? 

Technological, social, economic, and 
political changes have placed great 
strains on the ability of our institutions 
to comprehend the nature, the complex- 
ity, and the interrelationships of prob- 
lems. 

With all of our domestic unsettledness, 
though, and precisely because we are an 
optimistic people, we demand excellence, 
we demand well-being, we demand prog- 
ress, and we demand solutions. 

Yet, who can argue that our institu- 
tions have completely reflected this new 
social awareness, this new economy, or 
the desire for solutions to our problems? 

The steelworker who pays high taxes 
and still cannot pay his mortgage, the 
welfare caseworker who every day be- 
comes more and more discouraged at 
the “system,” the small businessman 
who spots a profitable market but cannot 
get adequate financing, the city official 
frustrated at the plethora of Federal 
grants, and the Member of Congress who 
has helped create but now cannot com- 
prehend his own handiwork all agree: 
Our governing institutions are too 
musclebound to respond effectively to 
the needs of people. It has become im- 
possible to define responsibility and as- 
sure accountability. 

As a result, the United States faces an 
unprecedented problem. There is today 
a lack of confidence and credibility in 
Government at ail levels—Federal, State, 
and local. 

Congress is not excepted from the 
crisis of confidence. Just the opposite 
should be true, however. Congress must 
and should be the exception. It is this 
body that the hand of the electorate 
touches most directly and frequently. It 
is to this body that people turn when 
they cannot get answers elsewhere. 

Congress has simply become over- 
whelmed by domestic and worldwide 
events. 

The evidence can be clearly seen in 
the relationship between the Congress 
and the executive. What has happened 
is that while Congress is nominally an 

equal partner in the governing of the 
United States, in reality, this is but a 
paper equality. It was not by chance, but 
by clear design, that she Founding Fath- 
ers established the Congress in article I 
of the Constitution. But, Congress has 
become the second branch of Govern- 
ment. And unless changes are made in 
procedure, in collective will, in struc- 
tures, unless Congress takes adequate 
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stock of changes in American society, it 
will remain subordinate to the executive. 

Look at the facts: 

Congress today is more dependent on 
the executive branch than ever before. 
Most key bills are administration bills, 
the key testimony is apt to be adminis- 
tration testimony, the key analysis is ad- 
ministration analysis, and the key sup- 
port is often administration support. 

Congress has its share of experts, but 
neither the time, the computers, nor the 
data sources to adequately challenge or 
scrutinize executive policies in a system- 
atic manner. Congress does and can 
challenge the political implications of 
executive programs. But what is needed 
is something broader. Congress must be 
able to anticipate crises rather than just 
react to them. 

Congress has lost much of the control 
over the legislative intent of laws. Al- 
most daily new regulations are promul- 
gated by executive agencies. Congress be- 
comes aware of them only when a sub- 
stantial portion of the population is af- 
fected and protests. In short, rulemak- 
ing in a complex world becomes policy- 
making, and Congress too often remains 
on the outside of the process. 

CONGRESS, ITS PROCEDURES, AND MAJORITY WILL 


If Congress is ever to meet its respon- 
sibilities, then it must become properly 
organized. There is no denying it: proce- 
dures do influence policies and programs. 

Congress is a fragmented institution. 
Decisions are made by nearly invisible 
subcommittees, and no single mechanism 
exists for looking at the broad overall ob- 
jectives of legislation as it affects the 
public interest. 

The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment’s report “Making Congress More 
Effective” put it this way: 

Too many committees and subcommittees 
fragment broad policy issues into bits and 
pieces of legislation. There is inadequate 
communication between separate independ- 
ent power centers. The coordination essen- 
tial to consistent and coherent decision-mak- 
ing is lacking. Review of agency performance 
is badly subdivided and variable in quality, 
often focusing upon trivia while neglecting 
evaluative inquiries into overall achieve- 
ments. Continuous feedback of agency prog- 
ress on approved projects and on-going pro- 
grams is the exception rather than the rule. 


Consider just two areas of fiscal policy 
and national security affairs. 

The budget of the United States is ex- 
amined by over 31 committees and sub- 
committees. Administrative functions 
that might be the responsibility of two 
or more agencies are never closely ex- 
amined as a single entity. Thus, public 
welfare programs—public assistance, 
food stamps, public housing—are scruti- 
nized by the House Ways and Means 
Committee, the Health, Education, and 
Welfare appropriations subcommittees, 
the House and Senate Agriculture com- 
mittees, the Senate Finance committees, 


the House Housing subcommittee, and 


the Urban Affairs subcommittee of the 
Senate. 

The subcommittees and committees do 
work hard. The members are diligent, 
and they produce an impressive record. 
However, they are limited. They cannot 
look at the entire budget as a single 
entity. They must instead look at parts; 
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and consequently they tend to focus on 
incremental changes in the budget—a 
dollar increase here, two new jobs there. 
As a result, the question is seldom asked 
“Why is a particular program needed?” 
“Has it outlived its usefulness?” or “Is 
there another and maybe better method 
of accomplishing the goal?” 

In the field of national security, the 
Congress lacks an effective mechanism to 
adequately consider all the ramifications 
of change in the world community, the 
strategic implications of the atomic age, 
the largeness of the defense budget, the 
issues of arms control. Authority is pres- 
ently split among the Armed Service 
Committee, the Foreign Relations and 
Foreign Affairs Committees, the Atomic 
Energy Committee, and the Appropria- 
tions Committees. 

What is needed is a counterpart to the 
executive branch’s National Security 
Council—a Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on National Security which could 
draw on the experience of legislative 
leaders in various national security areas. 

I have recently made just such a pro- 
posal to the Congress. I believe that such 
a committee is desirable because it would 
provide for analysis and evaluation of 
national security by both Houses of Con- 
gress; it would permit closer consultation 
and cooperation, and it would permit a 
comprehensive review of our involvement 
in Vietnam and help heal the devisive- 
ness in our country that has resulted 
from the secrecy of national security de- 
cisionmaking. 

The Joint Committee on National Se- 
curity Policy would, I believe, assist Con- 
gress in asserting its constitutional role 
in foreign policy. 

But at the heart of conflicts over pro- 
cedures lies the inability of the majority 
to work its will. 

Seniority and the committee system 
together place constraints on majority 
will—constraints that can be and are 
far reaching in their policy effects. For 
years, the House of Representatives never 
held a vote on the Vietnam war. For 
years medicare and medicaid were de- 
layed through committee bottlenecks. 

All of us—Representatives and Sena- 
tors—were sent to Washington to speak 
out and make decisions on a variety of 
important national issues. But, what do 
we find? We are not Congressmen and 
Senators—we are members of commit- 
tees. 

And, very little is done outside the 
framework of congressional committees. 

We are held responsible for our votes 
on all issues. Yet, the only issues on 
which we can usually make a substantive 
legislative contribution are issues related 
to our committee assignments. 

This is wrong and it must change. 

INDEPENDENT STUDY OF CONGRESS 


The Congress of the United States re- 
quires an independent analysis of its 
functions, its structures, its procedures, 
its strengths, its shortcomings, and its 
relationships to changing U.S. society 
and the world community. 

This is why I have sponsored legisla- 
tion creating a Citizens Committee to 
Study Congress. 
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A prestigious independent Citizens’ 
Committee can accomplish two goals 
that the normal in-house mechanisms of 
self-examination can mever achieve. 
First, it can bring a sense of detachment 
and perspective that should result in an 
objective, unbiased examination of 
Congress. 

Second, a citizens’ committee can pro- 
vide impetus for reform. By holding hear- 
ings around the Nation, it can be a means 
of education, a mobilizer of public ac- 
tivism, and a vehicle for public participa- 
tion in the evaluation of Congress. 

My bill establishes a 15 member in- 
dependent committee to study all facets 
of Congress. Its goal is not just to pro- 
duce a listing of reforms, but to produce 
an understanding of Congress as an in- 
stitution subject to the pulls and strains 
of governance. 

It authorizes the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, and the President 
of the United States to appoint members 
to a selection committee. This commit- 
tee will, within 1 month, appoint 15 mem- 
bers of the citizen’s committee. 

The citizen’s committee would be as 
broadly representative of the public as 
possible. No more than two Congressmen, 
two Senators, and two officials from the 
executive branch. The nine other mem- 
bers should be selected from the public 
at large. One appointee will be designated 
chairman by the selection committee. No 
less than six nor more than nine will be 
from one political party. 

The bill provides for the appointment 
of the full committee of an executive di- 
rector, and authorizes supportive staff 
personnel. 

The committee shall be empowered to 
conduct an extensive study into congres- 
sional functions, powers, and procedures. 
It is expected that the committee will 
make periodic reports to the Congress 
with a final comprehensive report at the 
end of its 2-year life. 

Under this legislation, the citizens’ 
committee would be charged with provid- 
ing guidelines and recommendations in 
four prime areas: 

First, the committee should examine 
the role of Congress in asserting policy 
initiatives. This means that the com- 
mittee must come to some conclusions as 
to what is a policy initiative, what must 
be done if Congress is to reassert a role 
in policy initatives, and in what areas 
Congress can best assert such initiatives. 

It would mean a study of the role of 
political parties, of policy committees, of 
the leaderships, and of the application of 
new technology and data processing tech- 
niques. 

It would mean that Congress must 
equip itself for policy analysis. Congress 
must simply have the tools to tell what 
proposed policies will do, who will bene- 
fit, what the consequence of alternative 
policies might be, and what the policies 
will cost. And, it must have this informa- 
tion independent of the executive branch. 

Policy analysis means employing staff 
experts who can concentrate their atten- 
tion on specific problem areas of Ameri- 
can society. It means using the most up- 
to-date management techniques. It 
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means using computer technology for 
budgetary analysis and program evalua- 
tions. It means obtaining independent, 
quality studies on important public ques- 
tions. It means in-depth issue analysis. It 
means blocking out congressional time to 
study and to think. And, it means ques- 
tioning and requestioning the founda- 
tions of all programs, 

The criteria should be this: Is the 
program necessary? Is it accomplishing 
its purposes? Are the people involved in 
the planning and execution of the pro- 
gram? Is the cost reasonable to the ends 
desired? What are the consequences of 
the policy for the public interest? What 
other alternatives might accomplish the 
purpose desired? 

A second area is programs and evalua- 
tion. How best can Congress equip itself 
to efficiently monitor the programs it 
creates. How can Congress make the best 
use of technology, information, and utili- 
zation of personnel to perform its con- 
stitutional oversight functions. How can 
it educate the public as to limits, expect- 
ancies and promises of programs? 

The third area is the institution itself— 
with its system of powers, priorities, priv- 
ileges, and traditions. We need to ex- 
amine our decisionmaking mechanism, 
the committees, the staffs, the seniority 
system, and we must come to some con- 
clusions about what we want the com- 
mittees to do—both now and in the 
future. 

We have got to have some way of ra- 
tionalizing rules and procedures with 
democratic values of majority rule and 
minority rights. 

We must legitimately ask and answer: 
Are we sufficiently organized to handie 
the crush of demands placed on us as an 
institution? 

Fourth, it is necessary to examine the 
social, economic, political, and interna- 
tional environment and to relate the 
change and challenges inherent in it 
to the functioning of Congress. 

Whatever the recommendations, what- 
ever the standards of evaluation and 
criteria for judgment, the committee 
should recognize that studies cannot be 
done in a vacuum. The endeavors of this 
committee should not be idle efforts. It 
should try to understand what Congress 
is, what functions it performs, how, if 
at all, these functions have changed, and 
what functions Congress is likely to 
perform in the future. 

The prime objective of this committee 
should be this: We should try to get 
ahead of our problems. We need to ask 
and answer: What kinds of institutions 
will we need to handle the problems of 
the next 50 to 100 years? 

I predict that the report of this com- 
mittee will not gather dust, as so many 
others have. Very frankly, the public 
nature of the committee contains the 
seed of public insistence that the com- 
mittee will provide the basis of discus- 
sion and debate leading to reform of Con- 
gress. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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S. 2728 


A bill to establish a Citizens’ Committee 
To Study Congress 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
there is established a committee to be 
known as the Citizens’ Committee to Study 
Congress (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Committee”) to make a complete study 
relating to the functions, powers, duties, and 
operation of the Congress. 

(b) The members of the Committee shall 
be chosen by a selection committee composed 
of 3 members, one of whom shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, one of whom 
shall be appointed by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate, and one of whom 
shall be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. Any member of 
the selection committee not otherwise em- 
ployed by the United States Government 
shall receive $100 for each day (including 
travel time) that he is performing duties 
as a member of the selection committee. 
Each member of the selection committee 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred in 
the performance of his duties as a member 
of the selection committee. 

(c) The selection committee shall choose, 
not later than 30 days after the last member 
of the selection committee has been ap- 
pointed, 15 members to serve on the Commit- 
tee. Not more than two of the members shall 
be Members of the House of Representatives: 
not more than two of the members shall be 
members of the Senate; and not more than 
one of the members shall be an officer or 
employee of the executive branch of the 
United States Government. The selection 
committee shall designate one of the mem- 
bers as chairman of the Committee. 

(d) Eight members of the Committee shall 
constitute a quorum. Any vacancy shall be 
filled by the selection committee within 30 
days after the vacancy occurs. 

(e) Any member of the Committee not 
otherwise employed by the United States 
Government shall receive $100 for each day 
(including travel time) that he is performing 
duties as a member of the Committee. Each 
member of the Committee shall be reim- 
bursed for travel, subsistence, and other nec- 

expenses incurred in the performance 
of his duties as a member of the Committee, 

Sec. 3. (a) In conducting its study, the 
Committee shall— 

(1) consider the role of the Congress in 
establishing policy for the operation of the 
United States Government; 

(2) determine how the Congress may best 
exercise its function of reviewing and evalu- 
ating programs and activities of the United 
States Government; 

(3) examine the operation of the Congress 
itself (including but not limited to its powers, 
priorities, privileges, traditions, the means by 
which the Congress makes decisions, its com- 
mittee system, and its staffs) ; 

(4) examine the social, economic, and 
political factors which affect the operation of 
the Congress and which may hereafter affect 
such operation; and 

(5) examine and consider such other mat- 
ters as the Committee may deem appropriate 
to provide an understanding of how the Con- 
gress has operated and how the Congress 
should operate in the future. 

(b)(1) Not later than 2 years after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Commit- 
tee shall submit a final, comprehensive report 
to the Senate and the House of Represent- 
atives with respect to its study. The Commit- 
tee shall also make such reports, from time 
to time, to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives as the Committee deems necessary, 
Any report of the Committee shall contain 
such findings, statements, and recommenda- 
tions as the Committee considers appropri- 
ate. 

(2) Any report of the Committee shall be 
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printed as a public document and made 
available for sale to the public. 

(c) Thirty days after the Committee sub- 
mits its final, comprehensive report, the 
Committee shall cease to exist. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Committee or, on the au- 
thorization of the Committee, any subcom- 
mittee thereof, may, for the purpose of car- 
rying out the provisions of this Act, hold 
hearings, administer oaths for the purpose of 
taking evidence in any such hearings, take 
testimony, and receive documents and other 
writings. Any member authorized by the 
Committee may administer oaths of affirma- 
tions of witnesses appearing before the Com- 
mittee, or any subcommittee thereof. 

(b) In order to carry out the provisions 
of this Act, the Committee is authorized— 

(1) to appoint and fix the compensation of 
an Executive Director and such additional 
personnel as may be necessary, without re- 
gard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointment in the 
competitive service, and without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
Ill of chapter 53 of such title relating to clas- 
sification and General Schedule pay rates; 

(2) to obtain the services of experts and 
consultants in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 3109 of title 5, United States 
Code; 

(3) appoint such advisory committees as it 
deems necessary; 

(4) to promulgate rules and regulations 
governing the operation of the Committee 
and its organization and personnel; 

(5) to procure supplies and services; 

(6) to enter into contracts; and 

(7) to take such other action as may be 
necessary to carry out this Act. 

(c) Each department, agency, and inde- 
pendent agency of the executive branch of 
the United States Government is author- 
ized and requested to furnish to the Com- 
mittee, upon request made by the chairman, 
such data, reports, and other information 
as the Committee deems necessary to carry 
out its functions under this Act. 

Sec. 5. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as are necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 


By Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, 
Mr. HARTKE, and Mr. MONDALE). 
S. 2729. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of reserve 
supplies of soybeans, corn, grain sor- 
ghum, barley, oats, wheat, and dairy and 
poultry products for national security 
and to protect domestic consumers 
against an inadequate supply of such 
commodities; to maintain and promote 
foreign trade; to protect producers of 
such commodities against an unfair loss 
of income resulting from the establish- 
ment of a reserve supply; to assist in 
marketing such commodities; to assure 
the availability of commodities to pro- 
mote world peace and understanding; 
and for other purposes. Referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
REINTRODUCTION OF STRATEGIC STORABLE AGRI- 
CULTURAL FOOD COMMODITIES ACT OF 1971 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
October 4, I introduced a bill to estab- 
lish and maintain a strategic storable 
agricultural food commodities reserve 
and I called upon the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make an early announcement 
of the feed-grain program for 1972 giving 
assurance of adequate income for farm- 
ers in 1972 and to relieve the low price 
and income situation for the 1971 crop. 

On Monday of this week the Secretary 
made the early announcement. I thank 
him for that. The early announcement 
will give time for the President or the 
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Congress to correct the deficiencies of 
the program that the Secretary an- 
nounced. 

Because the program the Secretary 
announced provides no definite assur- 
ance of improved farm income, I am re- 
introducing the food reserve bill I in- 
troduced earlier to add some income and 
price guarantees. The Secretary would 
have to pay for the commodities that the 
bill requires him to buy in establishing 
the food reserve. This would insure im- 
provement in farm income from the cur- 
rent low levels for 1971, as well as 1972 
crops. 

The new bill sets the minimum price 
which the Secretary must pay for com- 
modities he is required to purchase for 
the national food reserve. The minimum 
acquisition prices are established at 90 
percent of the authorized maximum 
prices. 

The authorized maximum acquisition 
prices are: 

For corn—$1.35 per bushel. 

For other feed grains—prices reflect- 
ing feed value equivalent to the $1.35 for 
corn. 

For wheat—$1.55 per bushel. 

For soybeans—$3.00 per bushel. 

For dairy and poultry products, prices 
determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to be equivalent to 90 percent of 
the parity price for milk for manufactur- 
ing as indicated by historical statistical 
relationships. 

The new bill also sets the minimum 
price at which the Secretary can sell out 
of the food reserve at 120 percent of the 
established price. This is just to make 
sure that the miscalculations and loose- 
ness in administration do not result, 
as they often do, in allowing the drift 
of actual market prices to be depressed 
below the level set by law. With the 5- 
percent leeway, sales by the Secretary 
should not depress actual market prices 
below the parity income level. 

The new bill also raises the reserve 
level for feed grains from 25 million tons 
to 30 million tons. Most recently avail- 
able reliable data indicate that removal 
of no more than 25 million tons will not 
reduce the artificial surplus sufficiently to 
make the minimum purchase price ef- 
fective. 

Moreover, careful long term calcula- 
tions indicate that a properly insulated 
total reserve including privately held 
carryovers of 40 or 45 million tons might 
not be excessive. 

The mere existence of such a relatively 
comfortable reserve would forestall the 
kind of panic demands for production in- 
creases that characterized official cal- 
culations during the winter and early 
spring of a year ago, which led to the cur- 
rent artificial surplus and current 
depressed prices and income of food grain 
farmers. 

The Nation needs a strategic and safety 
reserve of food commodities. Such a 
reserve Will serve consumers, the Nation, 
and the world we help feed well. The 
purchases for and sales from such a 
reserve can help to stabilize family farm 
income at or near the parity level. Con- 
sidering the concept of equality of re- 
wards and sacrifices projected under 
phase II of the economic program, the 
revised food reserve bill I am introducing 
today will help prevent inflation while 
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helping to protect farmers from inequi- 
ties that may develop in the program. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
the text of the bill printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2729 

A bill to authorize the establishment and 
maintenance of reserve supplies of soy- 
beans, corn, grain sorghum, barley, oats, 
wheat and dairy and poultry products for 
national security and to protect domestic 
consumers against an inadequate supply 
of such commodities; to maintain and 
promote foreign trade; to protect producers 
of such commodities against an unfair loss 
of income resulting from the establishment 
of a reserve supply; to assist in marketing 
such commodities; to assure the avail- 
ability of commodities to promote world 
peace and understanding; and for other 
purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act shall be cited as the “Strategic Storable 
Agricultural Food Commodities Act of 1971". 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other law, the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall establish, maintain, and dispose of a 
separate reserve of inventories of wheat, feed 
grains, soybeans, dairy products and poultry 
products as provided in this Act, 

Such reserve inventories shall include not 
more than the following quantities: (1) three 
hundred million bushels of wheat; (2) a total 
of thirty million tons of feed grains; (3) 


one hundred million bushels of soybeans and 
(4) dairy and poultry products at levels deter- 
mined by the Secretary. 

Sec. 3(a). The maximum price the Secre- 
tary shall pay for any commodity shall be 


$1.35 per bushel for corn and other feed 
grains at prices reflecting feed value equiy- 
alent to corn; for wheat $1.55 per bushel; 
for soybeans $3.00 per bushel, adjusted by 
the percentage increase in the index of 
prices paid by farmers after 1971 and for 
dairy and poultry products as determined by 
the Secretary to be historically as equivalent 
to 90% of the parity prices for manufactured 
dairy products. : 

(b) The minimum price the Secretary shali 
pay for any commodity shall be 90 per cen- 
tum of the price specified in Section 3(a). 

(c) Such maximum and minimum prices 
and the quantity to be procured during the 
marketing year and the estimates used in 
arriving at the same shall be announced 
during such marketing year on the last Fri- 
day of July for wheat, on the last Friday of 
October for feed grains, on the last Friday 
of September for soybeans and on the last 
Friday of April for dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts: Provided, That for the 1971 marketing 
year such announcements shall be made as 
soon after the effective date of this Act as 
is reasonably possible. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to propor- 
tion purchases and reserve stocks of the var- 
ious varieties and grades of each of the above 
commodities to correspond to usual market- 
ing demands. 

Sec. 4. (a) Except when a state of emer- 
gency has been proclaimed by the President 
or by concurrent resolution of Congress de- 
claring that such reserves should not be sold 
the Secretary shall offer each commodity in 
the reserve for sale at a price of 105 per 
centum of the yrice as provided in Section 
3(a), Provided, That such sales shall in no 
event be less than the market price for the 
commodity at the time of sale: Provided 
further, That sales during any marketing 
year shall be limited to the net quantities 
by which estimated domestic consumption 
and exports exceed estimated domestic pro- 
duction and imports. 

(b) The Secretary is also hereby authorized 
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to dispose of commodities in such reserve as 
follows: 

(1) For use in relieving distress (a) in any 
area of the United States, including the Vir- 
gin Islands, Guam and the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, declared by the President to 
be an acute distress area because of unem- 
ployment or other economic cause if the 
President finds that such use will not displace 
or interfere with normal marketing of agri- 
cultural commodities and (b) in connection 
with any major disaster determined by the 
President to warrant assistance by the Fed- 
eral Government under Public Law 875, 
Eighty-first Congress, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
1855 et seq.). 

(2) For use in connection with a state of 
civil defense emergency as proclaimed by the 
President or by concurrent resolution of the 
Congress in accordance with the provisions of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. Appl. 2251-2297), or for 
use in a major disaster as defined in section 
102 of the Disaster Relief Act of 1970 (Public 
Law 91-606). 

(3) For sale in assistance in the preserva- 
tion and maintenance of foundation herds of 
cattle (including producing dairy cattle), 
sheep, and goats and their offspring, under 
section 407 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 1427), and to provide feed 
for livestock in any emergency area under the 
Act of September 21, 1959, as amended (7 
U.S.C. 1427, note). 

(4) For use to meet famine or other urgent 
or extraordinary relief requirements outside 
the United States as determined by the 
President. 

(c) The Secretary may buy and sell at an 
equivalent price allowing for the custom- 
ary location and grade price differentials, 
substantially equivalent quantities in dif- 
ferent locations or warehouses to the extent 
needed to properly handle, rotate, distrib- 
ute, and locate such reserve. Such purchases 
to offset sales shall be made within two 
market days. 

(a) The Secretary may accept warehouse 
receipts in lieu of taking physical posses- 
sion of the grain, but in such cases the 
obligor under the warehouse receipt shall be 
required at all times to have the grade 
stated on the warehouse receipt or a better 
grade available for delivery. 

(e) The Secretary shall make a dally list 
available showing the price, location, and 
quantity of the transactions entered into 
hereunder. 

Sec, 5. The Secretary shall use the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to the extent 
feasible to fulfill the purposes of this Act; 
and to the maximum extent practicable con- 
sistent with the fulfillment of the purposes 
of this Act and the effective and efficient ad- 
ministration of this Act shall utilize the 
usual and customary channels, facilities, 
and arrangements of trade and commerce, 
The Secretary is authorized to store grain 
purchased under this section in producer- 
owned and commercial storage facilities. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. 

Sec. 7. The purchase authority under 
sections 2 and 3 of this Act with respect to 
each of the commodities specified shall ex- 
pire at the end of the marketing year for 
the 1975 crop of such commodity. 
DEFICIENCIES OF ADMINISTRATION'S 1972 

WHEAT AND FEED GRAINS PROGRAMS AND 

WHAT SHOULD BE DONE TO CORRECT THEM— 

THE 1972 FEED GRAINS PROGRAM 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
1972 wheat and feed grain programs as 
announced by the Department of Agri- 
culture have the following major defi- 
ciencies: 

First. The 1972 feed grains program 
will be one of the most costly programs to 
date. 
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Second. The Department’s programs 
have led to an increase in carryover 
stocks of both wheat and feed grains this 
year and will likely contribute additional 
carryover stocks of these commodities 
next year, despite the increased set-aside 
called for in the 1972 feed grains pro- 
gram. 

Third. Based upon our experience with 
the 1969 feed grains programs, when 39 
million acres were diverted, it is highly 
unlikely that a set-aside program of 38 
million feed grain acres will hold pro- 
duction in line with utilization. 

The increased payments announced 
for the 1972 program may bring an 
equivalent reduction in production as 
the 1971 record levels but will not reduce 
production sufficiently to improve mar- 
ket prices over what they are now. This 
of course will mean a continued lower 
income situation for feed grain farmers, 

A basic reason underlying this failure 
of the 1972 program to reduce produc- 
tion in line with demand is that farmers 
can, and likely will, expand their feed 
grains and wheat production on their 
non-set-aside acres. This is to say that a 
farmer can sign up in the program, set- 
aside a certain percentage of his acre- 
age, and turn around and expand his pro- 
duction on the remaining land on his 
farm in that there is no feed grain base 
acreage requirement included in this or 
next year’s program, 

The 1970 Agricultural Act provides au- 
thority for the Secretary of Agriculture 
to initiate a base acreage program fo1 
feed grains. And, it is exactly what the 
Secretary of Agriculture should do with 
respect to the 1972 feed grains crop. The 
program as announced by the Secretary 
not only fails to offer any prospect for 
increased income to feed grains produc- 
ers, but will very likely result in further 
reductions of income plus add further to 
the surpluses which were created by this 
year’s program. 

I think feed grain farmers as they 
learn the details of this program will be 
sick about it, both in terms of its failure 
to strengthen his income as well as the 
increased cost which he will have to pay 
for it as a taxpayer. 

THE 1972 WHEAT PROGRAM 


The 1972 wheat program announced 
earlier by the Department of Agriculture 
is basically the same as this year’s pro- 
gram except for a small increase in the 
set-aside requirement. As such, it too will 
likely fail to bring production in line 
with utilization demands, thereby con- 
tributing even further to the carryover 
of wheat stocks next year. 

Preliminary reports on winter wheat 
plantings indicate at least a 20-percent 
increase in plantings this year over last. 
The Department has taken no further 
action in connection with these reports. 

Again, under the 1970 Agricultural Act, 
the Secretary does have authority to in- 
stitute an additional voluntary set-aside 
program for wheat which would permit 
the retirement of additional acres over 
and above those set-aside acres now re- 
quired under the announced wheat pro- 
gram for 1972. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


In my judgment the specific actions 
which the Secretary of Agriculture 
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should institute regarding the 1972 wheat 

and feed grains programs are as follows: 

First. Institute a base acreage program 
for feed grains. 

Second. Increase the loan level for corn 
to $1.25 per bushel. This will still result 
in a price which would make us compet- 
itive on the world market, especially if 
we experience a devaluation of the Amer- 
ican dollar. 

Third. Institute an additional diversion 
acreage program for wheat. 

Fourth. Increase the loan level for 
wheat to $1.40 per bushel. 

In addition to the above, the following 
actions should also be taken with respect 
to the current and future programs for 
our major farm commodities: 

First. Increase the national base acre- 
age allotment for cotton from the cur- 
rent 11.5 million acres to 12.5 million 
acres. NY 

Second. Increase the current minimum 
loan level for corn—1971 corn—by 25 
percent, 

Third. Enact the new Humphrey Stra- 
tegic Storable Agricultural Food Com- 
modities Act of 1971 which establishes 
reserve inventories of wheat, feed grains, 
soybeans, dairy, and poultry products. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point the 
Department of Agriculture’s official an- 
nouncement covering the provisions of 
the 1972 feed grains program. 

There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

SECRETARY HARDIN ANNOUNCES 1972 FEED 
GRAIN PROGRAM AND SOYBEAN LOAN LEVEL 
WASHINGTON, October 18.—Secretary of Ag- 

riculture Clifford M. Hardin today announced 

a feed grain program for 1972 designed to 

increase farm income and reduce carry-over 

stocks. 

The new program raises the feed grain set- 
aside to 25 percent of the base (20 percent. 
this year), boosts set-aside payments (40 
cents per bushel for corn from 32 cents this 
year), brings barley into the feed grain pro- 
gram, adjusts loan levels for grain sorghum 
and barley (consistent with the feeding value 
of corn), extends farm stored grain reseal 
provisions, snd offers farmers two new op- 
tions to set aside additional acreage beyond 
the minimum qualifying 25 percent. 

The program is designed to achieve a feed 
grain set-aside of at least 38 million acres 
in 1972 compared with 18.2 million acres this 
year. 

The new program continues corn loan 
levels at $1.08 (No. 2 basis) and the guaran- 
tee at $1.35 per Dushel. The soybean loan 
level will be maintained at $2.25 per bushel. 

The feed grain program will work this way: 

1. During sign-up, starting Jan. 17, a 
farmer can decide whether to set aside a 
minimum 25 percent of this feed grain base 
acreage to qualify for loans and payments. 

Loans will be $1.04 per bushel for corn 
(No. 2 basis), the same as in 1971; $1.79 per 
hundredweight for grain sorghum ($1.73 In 
1971); 86 cents per bushel for barley (81 
cents in 1971); and 54 cents and 89 cents per 
bushel, respectively, for oats and rye (the 
same as in 1971). 

Set-aside payments will be 40 cents. per 
bushel for corn, 32 cents per bushel for 
barley, and 38 cents per bushel for grain 
sorghum, These are paid on the established 
farm yield times one-half the bariey, corn, or 
grain sorghum base. Payments in 1972 will 
again be made to farmers as soon as possible 
after July 1. 

2. At sign-up time, the farmer can agree 
to set aside an additional amount of acreage, 
up to 10 percent. of his corn or grain sorghum 
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base and up to 20 percent of his barley base. 
The government will accept this additional 
voluntary acreage set-aside at sign-up time 
and will make set-aside payments for corn 
of 52 cents per bushel times the established 
farm yield on the additional voluntary set- 
aside acreage. Set-aside payments for barley 
will be 42 cents per bushel and for grain sor- 
ghum 49 cents per bushel, also figured on 
the established farm yield times the addi- 
tional voluntary set-aside acreage. 

3. Also at sign-up time, the farmer may 
offer to set aside still another 5 percent or 
10 percent of his corn or grain sorghum base 
acreage. The Secretary of Agriculture will an- 
nounce by mid-March whether to accept any 
of the additional acreage. This will give the 
Secretary greater flexibility in reducing acre- 
age to make the program most effective. Set- 
aside payment rates will be the same for this 
additional voluntary set-aside as under op- 
tion No. 2 above. 

Payments to farmers under options No. 2 
and No. 3 will also be made as soon as pos- 
sible after July 1. 

The 1972 program offers flexibility greater 
than the 1971 program, both to the farmer 
and to the USDA, Secretary Hardin said. 
“The farmer is allowed to plant whatever 
crop he wishes on that part of his farm not 
in set-aside or conserving base. Soybeans have 
been added to the list of crops which may 
be planted to protect the feed grain base 
or wheat allotment.” 

“The feed grain program will give farmers 
maximum freedom to choose how much acre- 
age they will plant in 1972 and what they 
plant. At the same time, it permits the De- 
partment of Agriculture to exercise a choice 
in adjusting the program ahead of plant- 
ing to make it the most effective for farm- 
ers.” 

Secretary Hardin further announced that 
again next year, farmers will receive set- 
aside payments as soon as possible after 
July 1. 

“Early payments have become part and 
parcel of our farm programs,” Hardin said. 
“They have proved a benefit to the farmer 
and the agricultural economy by helping 
the farmer meet production expenses, and 
with the commodity loan, market his prod- 
uct in an orderly manner.” 

By making it possible for farmers to plant 
crops in terms of market potential and 
productive capacity, while retaining pro- 
gram benefits, producers are able to plan 
their farm operations for the best possible 
return on their investment, the Secretary 
pointed out. 

Participants in the 1972 feed grain pro- 
gram will be guaranteed a national aver- 
age of $1.35 per bushel on the production 
from one-half of their corn base, the same 
as in I971, and $2.29 per hundredweight on 
one-half of the farm's grain sorghum base. 
Producers will be guaranteed $1.10 per bushel 
on one-half of their barley base. 

In another action to promote the orderly 
marketing of wheat and feed grains, farm- 
ers have been given the option of extending 
their loans on farm-stored commodities 
beyond the regular maturity dates. In the 
case of corn, loans on the 1969, 1970 and 1971 
crops in farm storage are extended to May 
31, 1973. Loans are extended through the 
1972-73 storage period on the 1968 through 
1971 crops of wheat, barley and oats under 
farm storage reseal programs. Loans are ex- 
tended through the 1972-73 storage period on 
the 1969, 1970 and 1971 crops of grain sor- 
ghum under farm storage reseal programs. 

Because of the close relationship between 
feed grains and soybeans the Secretary also 
announced that the loan level for 197T2-—crop 
soybeans will be at a national average of 
$2.25 per bushel, No. 1 grade, 12.8—-13.0 per- 
cent moisture. Because of the limited supply 
of soybeans for the current 1971-72 market- 
ing year and relatively strong prospective 
prices, there will be no reseal program for 
the 1971-crop soybeans. 

Set-aside payments for a farm will be 
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determined by multiplying one-half the feed 
grain base times the farm yield times the 
payment per bushel. As in 1971, participants 
in the 1972 set-aside program will receive 
the full payment regardless of what they 
plant on their acreage, except for quota 
crops. However, the 1970 Act provides that 
farmers who plant less than 45 percent of 
their feed grain base in 1972 to feed grain, 
wheat or soybeans, will have their 1973 base 
reduced by the amount of the underplanting, 
up to 20 percent of the base. If no feed grain 
or authorized substitute crops are planted 
for three consecutive years, the entire base 
is removed from the farm. All base acreage 
Iost by farms will be placed in a national 
pool for reallocation to other farms which 
plant feed grain. 

Having met the set-aside and conserving 
base acreage requirements for feed grain, 
however, a producer may plant as much feed 
grain acreage as he wishes, or as much of 
any other crop not restricted by quota. 

Acreage which is not planted due to a 
natural disaster or a condition beyond the 
control of the producer will be considered 
planted to feed grain to preserve the base, 
and any producer who makes a set-aside but 
elects to receive no payment will not suffer 
loss of base. 

As in the 1971 program, a producer may 
participate in the 1972 feed grain program 
on any farm or all farms in which he has an 
interest. 

The Agricultural Act of 1970 limits feed 
grain payments to any person to $55,000. 
The limitation of payments provision does 
not apply to loans or to sales of eligible feed 
grain to Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Simultaneously with his announcement of 
the 1972 feed grain program, Secretary Har- 
din also announced the upland cotton pro- 
gram for 1972. 

The Secretary said farmers who take ad- 
vantage of the management options offered 
under the 1972 feed grain and cotton pro- 
grams should benefit from the anticipated 
effects of the Administration’s economic 
stabilization program. This program, he 
pointed out, is designed to hold down infia- 
tion and stabilize production costs. 

The feed grain and cotton programs for 
1972 are being announced early this year to 
give farmers more time to make important 
decisions about planting and agricultural 
financing. 


By Mr. MUSKIE: 

S. 2730. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a tax 
credit for the purchase of durable con- 
sumer goods. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, for over 
2% years, our Nation’s economy has 
been plagued by the strange and de- 
structive combination of a stagnant 
economy with accelerating inflation. In- 
fiation which was at the 4.2-percent level 
in 1968, rose to 5.4 percent in 1969 and 
to 5.9 percent in 1970. For the last 12 
months, the rate of inflation has been 
at an intolerable level of 4.5 percent. Un- 
employment, which was 3.3 percent on 
January 1, 1969, skyrocketed to 6.2 per- 
cent by December 1970, and remains at 
6 percent of the labor force today, just 
where it was 10 months ago; 1971 must 
be regarded as one of the most trouble- 
some years for our economy since the 
1930’s. Only im two post World War II 
years has the unemployment rate been 
higher, and in none of those years were 
we plagued by the kind of inflation we 
are facing today. 

The problem of inflation has finally 
received the attention it deserves from 
the President. Hopefully, the President's 
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plan to keep prices from rising will be 
successful and hopefully phase II of the 
President’s program will be administered 
in a way that is fair to workers in all 
sectors of our economy. 

But no matter how successful our anti- 
inflationary program may be—and we 
will all work to make it as successful as 
possible—additional measures are neces- 
sary to get our economy going again. 
Today we are operating at a level of pro- 
duction that is $70 billion below our full 
employment capacity. Gaining this lost 
capacity, which is approximately equal 
to the entire gross national product of 
Canada, would greatly aid in the solution 
of many urgent problems of our society. 
If our economy was operating as it should 
be, poverty would be declining instead of 
rising and the mounting fiscal crisis of 
our States and cities could be alleviated. 
Most important, of course, is the fact 
that the three million jobs sacrificed by 
our slack economy could be created, 
bringing economic security to millions of 
American families. 

Unfortunately, the fiscal measures 
contained in H.R. 10947, the President’s 
economic program to stimulate the econ- 
omy as passed by the House and now 
pending before the Senate, are an in- 
adequate and unfair approach to these 
goals. 

The bill as passed by the House, when 
the administration’s new depreciation 
rules are included, would result in a per- 
manent reduction in the effective cor- 
porate tax rate of approximately 15 per- 
cent. The annual loss of revenue due to 
this business tax reduction is $5.2 bil- 
lion in 1972, rising to almost $10 billion 
in 1980. In total, the President’s action 
would make 1971 the year of the biggest 
business tax cut in the history of this 
country. 

In contrast, under the bill an average 
family of four would receive a tax cut of 
about 36 cents per week in 1971, slightly 
over $1 a week in 1972, and no more cuts 
thereafter. It should also be remembered 
that the tax reductions for individuals 
contained in the bill, with one single ex- 
ception—the increase in the low-income 
allowance—were already part of our tax 
law. Nothing has been done except to 
change the timing of congressionally 
enacted tax cuts. 

The gross inequities of H.R. 10947 
might be bearable if they were neces- 
sary. After all, one does not give the 
football to everyone on the team. But 
the President, by suggesting this series 
of business tax cuts, has given the ball 
to the player least able at this time 
to run with it. The President, by already 
implementing new accelerated depre- 
ciation rules and now proposing a “job 
development investment tax” is empha- 
sizing capital formation—business in- 
vestment in plants and equipment. I cer- 
tainly agree that business investment 
plays a critical role in our economy, 
but I cannot agree that our economy 
would be effectively stimulated by tax 
reductions to business today. 

The “job development investment 
credit” is, of course, the old investment 
tax credit with a new name. Perhaps the 
President felt that a new name for an 
old measure was necessary because, less 
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than a year and a half ago, he spoke of 
the investment tax credit in a special 
message to Congress as a “subsidy to 
business investment that no longer has 
priority over other pressing national 
needs.” I can only say that the Pres- 
ident was right the first time. 

Some argue that, if the investment tax 
credit was a good idea in 1962 under a 
Democratic administration, then, by an 
all too simple logic, it must be a good 
idea in 1971 under a Republican adminis- 
tration. This is like arguing that, if it 
were a good idea to pour water into a 
pitcher when it is half empty, it must 
be a good idea to continue to pour wa- 
ter when the pitcher is full. Proposing 
the investment tax credit now ignores 
the substantial capital investment boom 
of the 1960’s generated by the previ- 
ous investment tax credit. 

In 1962, business investment was the 
lagging sector of our economy. At that 
time, industrial capacity was inadequate 
to meet our full-production demands. 
This is just not the case today. As a 
percentage of GNP during the last half 
of the 1960’s, nonresidential fixed in- 
vestment has remained at historically 
high levels. 

To demonstrate this fact, I ask unani- 
mous consent that portions of a table 
appearing on page 515 of the House 
Ways and Means Committee hearings 
on H.R. 10947 and prepared by James 
Knowles of the Joint Committee on 
Economics be inserted in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Non-residential fixed investment as a per- 
centage of GNP in constant 1958 dollars 

Percentage 

of actual GNP 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, contrary 
to what many are saying, business in- 
vestment has not recently fallen off pre- 
cipitously. In real terms, business invest- 
ment for the first half of 1971 was $78 
billion, which is only slightly below the 
record peak of $80.1 billion reached in 
1969. With operating capacity in indus- 
try at about 72 percent and the number 
of unemployed up to 5.1 million or 6 
percent of the labor force, there is little 
reason to believe that the investment 
tax credit is needed or will result in sig- 
nificant economic stimulus. 

Thus, the proposed business tax cut will 
increase profits, not jobs. This is not only 
my conclusion, but also the conclusion of 
businessmen surveyed by the New York 
Times. The survey was published on Sep- 
tember 20, 1971, under the headline “Tax 
Credit Seen as a Spur to Profits, Not 
Jobs.” The Times article begins with this 
interesting sentence: 

President Nixon's proposed tax credit of 10 
percent in new business and equipment ap- 


pears more likely to increase corporate profits 
than to create additional jobs for unem- 


ployed workers next year. 


In industry after industry, spokesmen 
revealed that the proposed investment 
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tax credit would not lead to increased 
capital investment for at least a year. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article be 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my statement. 

If business investment is not the weak 
part of our economy, then where is the 
problem? The New York Times article 
gives us a clue: 

It was generally agreed by those surveyed 
that the consumer holds the kev to prosperity 
because of his accumulated savings. 


Statistics support this conclusion. The 
savings rate as a percentage of disposable 
personal income has been and remains 
extraordinarily high. During the last six 
quarters—that is, since the beginning of 
1970—savings have been high, ranging 
from about 7 to 8.3 percent in the fourth 
quarter of 1970 to 8.2 percent in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1971. The savings rate of 
8 percent or more during the last four 
quarters ending in July of this year is 
the highest rate of savings since 1946. 
The high rate in 1946 was clearly caused 
by the forced savings brought on by war- 
time conditions. It is also interesting to 
note that despite the substantial pickup 
in economic activity during the Korean 
war mobilization, the savings rate, al- 
though high, was substantially below the 
recently prevailing rate. 

Extraordinary savings have been re- 
flected in weak increases in personal con- 
sumption expenditures expressed in real 
terms. From 1969 to 1970 personal con- 
sumption increased only by 1.4 percent 
and purchases in durable goods actually 
declined. From the second quarter of 
1970 to the second quarter of 1971, per- 
sonal consumption increased only by 3 
percent, a very poor showing when com- 
pared to the 5.2 percent rise of the 1967- 
68 period. 

Clearly the problem with our economy 
is that while consumers have money, they 
have not been spending enough of their 
savings. I propose that we attack the 
problem where it exists. Therefore, I am 
introducing today a bill providing a tem- 
porary tax credit to stimulate consumer 
spending and particularly the purchase 
of durable goods. This bill would do more 
to create jobs and restore our economy 
to its potential than the investment tax 
credit. 

The durable goods that consumers buy 
represent discretionary decisions; their 
purchase can be postponed or can be 
advanced in time. Total spending on 
durable goods can rise or fall sharply 
depending upon economic conditions. 
The discretionary character of this 
spending provides the economic justifi- 
cation for cutting the excise tax on auto- 
mobiles. Other consumer durable goods 
have the same discretionary character, 
and their purchase can and should be 
simiiarly stimulated by a tax incentive. 
Air conditioners for homes deserve as 
much consideration as automobiles and 
deserve higher priority today than the 
air-conditioning of executive offices. 
And there is no reason to provide tax 
incentives for executive desks and none 
for the purchase of children’s desks at 
home. 

The entire range of durable goods 
bought by households represents an area 
that will quickly respond to a temporary 
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consumer tax credit, which I am now 
proposing. In this way, the Federal Gov- 
ernment can offer a helping hand to 
those families willing to make purchases 
now and contribute to national pros- 
perity. 

In developing a consumer tax credit, 
it is essential to combine equity with 
effective stimulation. To insure equity, 
the provisions of the consumer tax 
credit must involve some complicated 
arithmetic. But the complications of 
arithmetic will not burden the tax- 
payer; he will be provided with a sim- 
ple table on his tax return enabling him 
to calculate the amount of the credit. 

Obviously, it is easier for middle in- 
come and upper income taxpayers to 
acquire a large volume of durable goods 
than for those in lower incomes, and 
thus receive a full credit. To make the 
credit fair, my bill provides that no tax- 
payer can receive a tax credit exceeding 
$100. And the effort. required to earn the 
full $100 credit is carefully geared to an 
individual’s ability to pay. 

In the case of those taxpayers at the 
bottom of the income:scale, I see no need 
to tie a tax cut to the purchase of par- 
ticular goods. There is no reason to dis- 
tort the buying patterns of those at the 
bottom end of the taxpaying scale, and 
buyers in this group will almost automat- 
ically convert tax reductions into in- 
creased purchases. Hence, the consumer 
tax credit provides for a $100 tax credit 
to all lower income taxpayers—families 
with adjusted gross income of approxi- 
mately $5,000 and below. 

For taxpayers with adjusted gross in- 
comes of approximately $11,000 and 
above, the consumer tax credit. provides 
& tax reduction amounting to 10 percent 
of the purchase of durable goods—other 
than automobiles—up to $100. To receive 
the full $100 credit, taxpayers in the 
group above middle income would have 
to purchase $1,000 worth of eligible dur- 
ables. Those purchasing less than that 
amount will receive a proportionate share 
of the tax credit. 

For those families in the intermediate 
Tange with an adjusted gross income be- 
tween approximately $5,000 and $11,000, 
as income declines a decreasing amount 
of purchases of durable goods is required 
in order to obtain the full $100 credit. 
For example, a family with an $8,000 in- 
come will earn the full credit. by spend- 
ing $640 on durable goods. I have a mem- 
orandum providing more details on the 
operation of the consumer tax credit 
which I ask unanimous consent be 
printed at the end of these remarks. 

Because of the urgent need to stimulate 
the economy, I am proposing that this 
measure be made retroactive to Octo- 
ber 1, 1971. The tax credit for 1971 will 
be limited to $25 per family. For 1972, a 
full $100 credit will be given. There is no 
credit after 1972. 

Overall, this consumer tax credit 
should provide an addition to family in- 
come of more than $1 billion this year 
and roughly $5 billion next year. Those 
dollars will primarily flow into the eco- 
nomically lagging area of consumer 
durable goods and will create more jobs 
and more income initially in that sector. 
That initial stimulation will be multiplied 
as new jobholders spend their income 
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and as these critical industries have an 
increased demand for their products. 

In conclusion, I would like to state 
that another disturbing aspect of the 
President’s proposed business tax reduc- 
tion is that they offer permanent tax 
measures to solve short-term economic 
problems. The President’s tax plan per- 
manently abandons Federal revenue that 
will be desperately needed in the future. 
And the President’s plan ignores any 
discussion of national priorities. But this 
Nation cannot afford new permanent in- 
come tax cuts at this time. The American 
public wants, needs, and deserves better 
public services. And they can have them 
in a prosperous economy only if we stim- 
ulate our economy responsibly. 

Tt is no favor to the American busi- 
nessman to promise him that his tax 
bills would be lowered permanently. In 
the long run, such a course will only re- 
sult in rising taxes or declining public 
services. 

I realize that the bill I am introducing 
today calls for a tax measure different 
from anything previously enacted in our 
history. Yet, I believe it is the way to 
regain full employment both efficiently 
and equitably. We need action—but ac- 
tion that is fair. 

As I said in Tennessee 4 weeks ago, 
the President has called for the greatest 
single corporate tax cut in any year in 
the history of this country. At the same 
time, social security tax increases may 
wipe out even the very modest gains he 
promises for middle-income families, I 
did not support—and I will never sup- 
port—a program like this, with approxi- 
mately $14 billion in benefits for busi- 
nesses and only $5 billion for America’s 
workers and consumers. 

This is not right. It is not fair. It is 
not good economics. And it is not good 
social policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that a speech 
I gave discussing the details of the pro- 
posal be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, along with a memorandum ex- 
plaining the details of the credit’s opera- 
tion, and an article from the New York 
Times. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
REMARKS sy SENATOR EDMUND S. MUSKIE AT 

THE HAMILTON COUNTY DEMOCRATIC RE- 

CEPTION, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

CONSUMERS COME FIRST 

I am proud to be in Tennessee—a state 
which has shown the nation what can be 
good and great about the South. 

Iam here to speak with you about promises 
made and promises broken. 

About an Administration which is play- 
ing politics with prosperity . 

And about the South, which must help 
bring new leadership to America. 

‘The Democratic party will succeed in this 
region not because it builds barriers between 
human beings, but because it appeals to 
the best hopes of every citizen and every 
race—that together we can build a better 
country, a place of prosperity for all our 
people. 

But today’s America ts far from prosperous. 

The fight for economic security—a fight 
waged by Franklin Roosevelt and Estes Ke- 
fauver, by George Norris and John Ke! 
and Lyndon Johnson—that fight is being lost 
under Richard Nixon. 

For three years, this Administration told 
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us that things would get better if we left 
them alone. 

But in 1971, over five million workers are 
out of work. 

And since 1969, the purchasing power of 
your dollars has declined again and again. 

For almost a third of a decade, a Repub- 
lican President has monitored the statis- 
tics . . . while you and your families, your 
friends and your neighbors have felt the full, 
crippling impact of economic recession. 

The statistics do not show the anguish of 
a father whose children ask why he stays 
at home. 

They do not show the frustration of a 
housewife when her refrigerator breaks down 
and there is no money for repairs. 

And they do not show the indignity of 
skilled craftsmen forced to plead for menial 
labor. 

For millions of Americans, the last mty: 
two months have been hard times... 
time of pain and anxiety and o SAn 
doubt. Now the President has acted ... after 
& period of prolonged neglect. He talks about 
the biggest. economic program since 1933. No 
wonder .. . this country is in the midst of 
the biggest economic disaster since the Great 
Depression. 

There was an almost audible sigh of re- 
Ifef across this land when the President 
recognized that . .. when he finally stopped 
trying to cheerlead the country back to pros- 
perity. But the blunt truth is that the 
Administration which was doing nothing has 
now done the wrong 

There are two ways to create growth in the 
American economy... by helping those 
who are truly in need . +.» or by doing more 
and more for those who are already well off. 

Who did the President pick to pay the 
price of stopping inflation? The average 
income American. 

And who did he pick to reap the benefits 
of tax cuts and economic stimulation? Cor- 
porations and the wealthy. 

The President has just called for the 
greatest single corporate tax cut in any year 
in the history of this country. At the same 
time, social security tax increases may wipe 
out even the very modest gains he promises 
for middle income families. I did not sup- 
port—and I will never support—a program 
like this . . . with approximately $14 billion 
in benefits for big business . .. and only $5 
billion for America’s workers and consumers. 

This is not right. It is not good economics. 
Ft is not good social policy. And it is not fair. 

A prosperous economy requires two 
things .. . gn industrial capacity which can 
grow in response to the demand for goods 
and services ...and enough consumer 
spending to generate that demand. 

President Nixon has decided that the best 
plan is to increase industrial capacity. He 
hopes to encourage the production and in- 
stallation of new plant machinery through 
federally subsidized corporate investment. 
But business needs markets, not special 
privileges—buyers, not a tax break—sales, 
mot an $8 billion investment credit. 

Corporate capacity is at 70% in 1971. That 
means a third of the world’s greatest indus- 
trial plant is lying idle, along with millions 
of workers trained to use the tools of pro- 
duction. At the same time, spending on cap- 
ital goods is remarkably strong, while the 
economy remains weak. Why, then, should 
we turn to a corporate tax giveaway . . . 
just to provide more gains for those who 
are already far ahead? 

The key to prosperity is not to let money 
trickle down to people. The key is higher 
consumer dermand—so money can move up 
from people and stimulate industry into hir- 
ing new workers and putting idle capacity 
to work. 

Consumer spending is currently in a dan- 
gerous depression. Taxpayers normally save 
6% of what they earn. But this year, they 
are saving at a rate of 8%. We can rebuild 
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the economy only by restoring their con- 
fidence—only by getting customers into 
stores—only by converting savings into pur- 
chasing power. All the plant machinery in 
the world will mean nothing if there is too 
little to produce because sales are too low. 

So the critical challenge now is to stimulate 
consumer demand. That is the only sure 
ticket back to prosperity. In 1971, what is 
good for the consumer is good for busi- 
ness .. . and even better for workers. 

That is why I proposed a Consumer Tax 
Credit in Los Angeles two weeks ago. And I 
will introduce legislation tn the Senate to 
make the idea a reality ... to allow up to 
a $100 tax credit toward the purchase of 
consumer durables except automobiles .. . 
items ranging from a newly married couple's 
furniture to a long awaited T.V. set for a 
retired worker. 

Like all legislation, the Consumer Tax 
Credit has its own special complexities— 
formulas and ratios and income cut-offs, 
They are designed to assure maximum stimu- 
lation and maximum fairness to low and 
average income Americans. 

But I do not intend to explain all the 
technical data here tonight. Instead, I want 
to focus on the truth behind the technicali- 
ties. I want to talk about the meaning of a 
consumer credit for the people of Tennessee. 

Take a family of four In Memphis with a 
taxable income of $12,000. Under the Con- 
sumer Credit, their taxes will go down... 
by $100 for the first thousand they spend 
on consumer durables. So if they buy a new 
dishwasher and a new couch which together 
cost that much, they can subtract a hun- 
dred dollars from what they owe the federal 
government at the end of the year. 

Take another family, a family in Nashville 
with a taxable income just under five thou- 
sand. We can't expect them to put a thou- 
sand dollars a year into durables—the cost 
of food and clothing alone may not leave 
them with that much money. So under the 
consumer credit, they will receive an au- 
tomatic $100 reduction in income taxes. We 
know they will spend every penny of that... 
for vital goods and services they could not 
otherwise afford. 

Now move over to Shelbyville and take a 
look at one last family. Their taxable in- 
come of seventy-five hundred is Just enough 
to give them a choice between saving and 
spending—but not enough to pay for a thou- 
sand dollars in durable goods next year. So 
the consumer credit will allow them an au- 
tomatic tax cut of $44 ... and a further 
tax cut equal to 10% of their durable pur- 
chases up to $560. If they spend that amount 
on a color T.V. and a dining room set, they 
will end up with a $100 reduction in income 
taxes. 

Here in Tennessee and across the country, 
& consumer credit will offer taxpayers at 
every level the chance for an extra $100 in 
purchasing power. All that is asked in re- 
turn is that they spend tomorrow more than 
they did today—that they reach beyond yes- 
terday'’s buying habits toward a more decent 
standard of life. And their increased spending 
will also mean more sales for stores, more 
work for factories, and more jobs for the 
unemployed. In the end, with every family 
investing additional dollars in its own fu- 
ture, the consumer credit will give our 
economy a massive $7 billion shot in the 
arm. 

That is the right way to create jobs—jobs 
for machinists and electricians, jobs for fac- 
tory workers and repairmen, jobs for sales- 
men and carpenters. 

And it is also the fairest way to create 
jobs—the way the Democratic party has al- 
ways tried to build prosperity ... by put- 
ting money in the wallets and pocketbooks 
of families—not just in the coffers of cor- 
porate treasuries. 

It is not fair to let just a handful of 
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well-off Americans find out what their coun- 
try can do for them. We must now turn 
away from the policy the President wants ... 
toward a policy to serve all our people. A 
President who is willing to travel to Peking 
for negotiations with the Communist Chi- 
nese should also be willing to travel down the 
street for an economic conference with or- 
ganized labor. 

Since 1969, Tennessee has had some suc- 
cess in defending its economy from inaction 
in Washington. But give this Administration 
a few more years . . . and unemployment here 
will far exceed 4.6%. I don't think you want 
to see that happen. I don't think the Volun- 
teer State will vote for an administration 
which pledged prosperity ... produced re- 
cession .. . and now promises the economic 
miracle of getting us back where we were 
when they started. 

Ever since Franklin Roosevelt reshaped a 
depressed economy into a thriving nation, 
the Democratic Party has shared a funda- 
mental faith with Tennessee. It is the faith 
which built the TVA as surely as bricks and 
money and mortar. It is an unshaken belief 
that the people of this nation are the source 
of its vision, and its strength, and its des- 
tiny. They deserve a government which 
stands against special privilege ... and for 
economic justice. 

More than almost anything else, our econ- 
omy reflects our sense of values ... our 
capacity to be decent and fair ... whether 
we can respect our common humanity... 
whether we can trust each other. 

And any President who sacrifices the needs 
of 200 million Americans in order to give a 
$14 billion bonus to big business—that Pres- 
ident deserves to be called a one-term Presi- 
dent. 

We will give him that title—together—in 
1972. 

We can do that much—and then together 
we can do so much more. 


BACKGROUND ON THE MUSKIE CONSUMER Tax 
CREDIT 


I. PURPOSE 


To replace the Investment Tax Credit with 
@ temporary tax credit to stimulate consum- 
er spending. With a substantial business tax 
reduction given this year due to accelerated 
depreciation allowances which I continued 
to oppose with industrial capacity being 
used at only little more than 70 percent, 
and with business investment continuing 
at relatively high levels even during a period 
of recession, there is little reason to believe 
that the Investment Tax Credit is needed or 
will result in significant economic stimulus. 

The Consumer Tax Credit, unlike the pro- 
posed Investment Tax Credit, is a temporary 
tax reduction that limits stimulation to the 
period when it is needed. It will not create 
stimulation years in the future when it may 
not be needed and in fact could be inflation- 
ary. The Consumer Tax Credit will not re- 
duce revenues beyond 1972 when they will 
be urgently needed for the full funding of 
social programs such as health, housing, and 
education. With all economic forecasts indi- 
cating no uncommitted federal revenues un- 
til at least fiscal year 1976, the consumer tax 
credit will stimulate the economy without 
further draining revenues. 

In order to achieve a full employment 
economy, we need greater consumer spending. 
The problem is not a lack of consumer pur- 
chasing power—consumer saving has re- 
mained at almost record high. What is need- 
ed is a measure that puts money into the 
hands of the consumer in a way that en- 
courages spending. Because the Consumer 
Tax Credit can be conditioned upon actual 
consumer purchases, it provides both more 
purchasing power and the incentive to spend. 
Thus it will create more stimulation than 
an equivalent tax reduction. 
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The Consumer Tax Credit channels spend- 
ing into an area of our economy that tra- 
ditionally is very susceptible to economic 
slack and now needs stimulation. 

Il. EFFECT OF CONSUMER TAX CREDIT 

Upper Income Tazpayers: For upper in- 
come taxpayers (those whose gross incom? is 
approximately $11,000 and above), the Con- 
sumer Tax Credit provides a 10% tax credit, 
up to $100, for the purchase of durable gocds. 
Taxpayers in this group will receive the full 
$100 credit if they purchase $1,000 of dur- 
ables. Taxpayers who purchase less than 
$1,000 of durable goods will receive a pro- 
portionate share of the tax credit. 

Lower Income Tarpayers: Any additional 
income generated by a tax cut for lower 
income taxpayers will be immediately spent. 
Therefore, there is no need to tie such a 
tax cut to the purchase of particular goods; 
in many cases, this would cause severe dis- 
tortion of buying patterns. For these reasons, 
the Consumer Tax Credit provides for lower 
income taxpayers (those with gross incomes 
of approximately $5,000 and below) a $100 
tax credit without requiring a tie to the 
purchase of any particular goods. 

Middle Income Taxpayers: Middle income 
taxpayers (those with gross incomes between 
approximately $5,000 and $11,000) need not 
purchase the same amount of goods as upper 
income taxpayers in order to obtain the full 
$100 Consumer Tax Credit. This feature re- 
tains the stimulative effect of the tax credit 
while making it fully equitable. 


II. DESCRIPTION OF THE TAX CREDIT 


The purchase of automobiles will not 
qualify for the Consumer Tax Credit because 
automobile sales will be stimulated by the 
repeal of the automobile excise tax. 

No individual can receive a tax credit ex- 
ceeding $100. 

In order to achieve immediate stimulaticn, 
the Consumer Tax Credit would become ef- 
fective October 1, 1971. For the three months 
of 1971, a maximum tax credit of $25 is al- 
lowed. For 1972, a full $100 credit is allowed. 

The exact credit for each level of taxable 
income would be shown on a tax table mak- 
ing the calculation of the credit a simple 
matter. 

The tax credit formula: a tax credit of $100 
is provided, less $1 for every $60 of taxable 
income over $750; plus a credit of $1 is given 
for every $10 spent on durable goods; with 
the total credit limited to $100. 

The tax credit would be limited to a 
maximum of $100 for married couples ($50 
for single persons) in a full year. 


CREDIT ALLOWED UNDER CONSUMER TAX CREDIT 


Percent of income spent on eligible 
durable goods 


income 0 2 a 6 8 10 


Married 
couples t: 


$5,000... $96 $100 $100 $100 $100 $100 
- 79 SM 100 100 100 100 


Sing ee 
ingle persons: 
$2 


Benane 


vt. N 


SSSSSSSSS8 


AA 


1 Since the size of the credit varies by family size, the tables 
assume couples have 2 children. The credit for large families in 
general is larger than the credit for smal! families. 
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[From the New York Times, Sept. 20, 1971] 


Tax CREDIT SEEN AS A SPUR TO PROFITS, 
Nor Joss 
(By Michael C. Jensen) 

President Nixon’s proposed tax credit of 
10 percent on business investments in new 
machinery and equipment appears more like- 
ly to increase corporate profits than to create 
additional jobs for unemployed workers next 

ear. 

And although the tax credit has been al- 
most universally welcomed by business 
leaders, it probably will not have a major ef- 
fect on capital spending plans for 1972, par- 
ticularly during the first half of the year, ac- 
cording to a New York Times survey. 

Most companies said they will replace ma- 
chinery and equipment at about the same 
rate they had planned before last month's 
announcement of the proposed tax credit. 

The program that was billed by President 
Nixon as one that will create more jobs for 
Americans may do precisely that in the long 
run, 

IMPACT IS ASSESSED 

But for the next six months to a year at 
least, its impact will be more strongly felt 
on corporate profit-and-loss statements, in- 
dustrialists and economists asserted. 

Few new jobs will be created quickly 
through plant expansion or in the industries 
supplying new machinery, the survey in- 
dicated, Most businesses, however, will reap 
extra profits if the tax credit is passed, be- 
cause it applies to equipment already ordered 
and to machinery that would have been 
ordered even if the tax credit had not been 
announced. 

It was generally agreed by those surveyed 
that the consumer holds the key to pros- 
perity because of his accumulated savings. 
Also the general level of economic activity 
will be a more important factor in determin- 
ing capital spending than the investment 
tax credit. 

No businessmen were willing to go on rec- 
ord as opposing the credit, since it gives 
them a significant tax advantage for their 
machinery and equipment spending, whether 
or not such spending was planned before 
the announcement. 

Most industries, however, said they would 
not substantially increase their level of capi- 
tal spending. An exception was the railroad 
industry, which predicted a heavy influx of 
freight car orders if the tax credit is passed. 

Many businesses, it was pointed out, have 
long lead times for their major capital proj- 
ects, sometimes as long as five or six years. 
This reduces the short-term impact of a tax 
credit. 

Economists generally agreed that the im- 
mediate impact would be slight. Albert H. 
Cox, Jr., chief economist of Lionel D, Edie & 
Co., the economic forecasting arm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., said 
capital spending will probably rise by about 
8 percent next year if the credit is allowed, 

He explained, however, that the increase 
would probably be 6 per cent if the tax credit 
were not passed by Congress and if new, 
liberalized depreciation guidelines were elim- 
inated. 

Mr. Cox noted that “a goodly part of capital 
spending for 1972 is already firmly in place,” 
and said “remaining decisions over the next 
six months at least, will depend to a very 
large extent on the tempo of incoming orders 
and production.” 

Martin R. Gainsbrugh, chief economist of 
the Conference Board, an organization of 
businessmen, agreed that the tax credit his- 
torically has had a stimulating effect, but 
with a six-month to nine-month time lag. 

“Its impact won't be very great,” he said. 
“It will be a minor rather than a major role, 
but is nevertheless a significant one.” 

Mr. Gainsbrugh was critical of the provision 
of the tax credit that restricts it to purchases 
of equipment made in the United States. 
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“Exclusions of that type can only lead to 
restraint of trade,” he asserted. Furthermore, 
he said, for maximum effectiveness, a tax 
credit should be spread out over a protracted 
period. The President's proposed 10 per cent 
credit is for one year, with a 5 per cent credit 
thereafter. 

Pierre A. Rinfret, president of Rinfret- 
Boston Associates Inc., a consulting company, 
predicted that the credit may be made retro- 
active to April 1 rather than Aug. 15 as pro- 
posed by Mr. Nixon. He also was optimistic 
about its impact on spending. 

“My hunch is that it will make a difference 
next year,’ Mr. Rinfret said, noting that it 
usually takes three months after passage of 
such a tax credit for investment decisions 
to be made, and six months for the impact to 
be visible. 

The tax credit, Mr. Rinfret pointed out, ap- 
plies to machinery and equipment at the 
point it is placed in service, not when it is 
ordered or paid for. 


NO SPEED-UP PLANNED 


This means, he said, that the formula 
specifying a topheavy 10 per cent credit 
for one year is virtually meaningless, be- 
cause most heavy machinery cannot be 
ordered and put into service within a year. 

It seems likely, he observed, that a flat 7 
per cent continuing credit will be adopted. 

“The tax credit’s initial impact will clearly 
be an improvement in the bottom line (of 
the profit statement),” he said, “but we 
should begin to see new orders moving for- 
ward by the second quarter of 1972.” 

Many businessmen asserted, however, that 
they had no intention of substantially speed- 
ing up their purchases of machinery and 
equipment next year. 

A spokesman for American Metal Climax, 
Inc., a mining and manufacturing company, 
said the concern’s capital spending next year 
probably will match this year’s $170-million 
rate. 

“The tax credit isn’t going to make an aw- 
ful lot of difference to us,” he said. “On a 
one-year basis it’s really meaningless in mak- 
ing decisions. We're in favor of it, though, 
because it will help business generally and 
stimulate demand for the things we pro- 
duce.” 

An executive for one of the country's large 
steel producers said it was doubtful whether 
any capital spending programs in his com- 
pany would be accelerated by the tax credit. 

He pointed out that the industry has just 
finished a major round of capital improve- 
ment and is currently operating at only about 
50 per cent of capacity. 

A generally cautious attitude was found 
in the chemical industry. A spokesman for 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., said it 
would be difficult to pinpoint any short-term 
effect of the tax credit on du Pont's capital 
investment program. 


NEEDS ARE CONSIDERED 


The company makes decisions based on 
the needs of the business, he said, rather 
than on tax advantages, He noted, however, 
that over the long term, the credit will pro- 
vide more funds for investment and could 
have a stimulating impact on future con- 
struction spending. 

Gordon Grand, president and chief execu- 
tive officer of the Olin Corporation, a chemi- 
cal and metal producer, said that the invest- 
ment tax credit would have little or no short- 
term effect, since the company’s capital 
spending is scheduled on a long-range basis, 

“However,” the executive said, “to the ex- 
tent that the credit would make additional 
cash available for capital projects, it would 
tend to speed up spending on those projects 
that were being deferred until more funds 
were available. The question often is not 
whether to go ahead with a certain project 
but when, and the tax credit might reduce 
the waiting time.” 

The impact of the tax credit in the chemi- 
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cal industry may be diminished, one observer 
said, by the amount of excess plant capacity, 
currently about 25 per cent, Surges in capi- 
tal spending normally occur only when pro- 
duction reaches about 90 per cent of capac- 
ity, he asserted. 


SOME CRITICISM VOICED 


In other heavy industries, similar com- 
ments were voiced, as well as specific criti- 
cisms of the proposed credit. The controller of 
a major glass producer, who asked not to be 
identified, said he would like to see the Gov- 
ernment be more consistent on the percent- 
age of the credit. 

Changes in either direction, he said, made 
corporate investment planning very difficult. 
President Nixon recently indicated he would 
accept a 7 per cent tax credit if he could not 
get a 10 per cent credit through Congress. 

In the airline industry, the official position 
was spelled out by Stuart G. Tipton, presi- 
dent of the Air Transportation Association, 

He said restoration of the investment cred- 
it “would be one of the most important 
steps that could be taken to ease the financial 
distress within the airline industry.” 

However, Donald Lloyd-Jones, executive 
vice president for finance of American Air- 
lines, said he doubted whether a restoration 
of tax credit would have much effect initially, 
because the airlines have most of their equip- 
ment purchases in place for the next few 
years. 

RISE IN ORDERS UNLIKELY 


“Because of a certain amount of over- 
capacity,” he said, “It is doubtful that orders 
will be increased by the domestic carriers for 
some time.” 

Mr. Lloyd-Jones explained that the airlines 
have been unable to take full advantage of 
accumulated investment credits in reecnt 
years because their earnings “have been so 
low.” His own company, he said, has $39 
million in unused credits. 

One exception to the generally reserved 
outlook for increased capital spending was 
the railroad industry. Frank E. Barnett, chair- 
man of the Union Pacific Railroad, predicted 
a “great influx” of orders for new railroad 
equipment if the investment credit is 
restored. 

He recalled that in 1966, when a 7 per cent 
credit was in force, the railroads ordered 
112,898 new freight cars, whereas last year 
their new orders fell to 58,201. 

Mr. Barnett emphasized that the invest- 
ment credit was critically important to the 
railroad car and equipment builders. “I hope 
to God they don’t mess with it too long,” he 
said, 

INQUIRY ON ORDERS 


Mr. Barnett’s prediction was borne out by 
Samuel B. Casey Jr. president of Pullman, 
Inc., the world’s largest freight car builder. 
He said that within 72 hours of the Presi- 
dent's speech, his company had received in- 
quiries regarding possible purchases of about 
10,000 cars, representing an investment of 
$150-million to $200-million, 

“This is the same kind of exercise these 
railroads went through in 1961 and again in 
1966 so they could be assured of delivery of 
cars in the event the credit was granted,” he 
said, 

A spokesman for the Norfolk & Western 
Railway, said the investment tax credit 
deliberations would be a “significant factor” 
in his railroad’s consideration of its 1972 
capital budget. In 1971 the N. & W. is spend- 
ing $103.2-million on upgrading and improv- 
ing its plant and equipment. 

Representatives of leading paper companies 
said the investment tax credit was not likely 
to have much impact on their capital spend- 
ing plans. The key reason, they said, was the 
current level of sluggish demand in the in- 
dustry, a situation that has created consider- 
able amounts of spare productive capacity. 

Paul A. Gorman, president and chairman of 
the International Paper Company, the largest 
in the industry, offered this comment: 
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POLICIES SUPPORTED 


“While the International Paper Company 
solidly supports the Administration's eco- 
nomic policies, the capacity situation in the 
paper industry is such that investment tax 
credit porposals are not likely to have an im- 
mediate influence on our capital spending 
plans.” 

Peter J. McLaughlin, a vice president of 
the Union Camp Corporation, Wayne, N.J., 
said it was difficult to gauge the impact of 
the investment tax credit until its exact terms 
were known. 

“A 7 per cent or 10 per cent credit by itself,” 
he said, “should not be enough to sway a 
decision on equipment that’s going to be 
used for 20 years.” 

A more important factor, Mr. McLaughlin 
explained, is the rate of return on investment. 
“Right now, returns in the paper business are 
so low that we are not planning any major 
expansion of capacity,” he said. 

“A more logical avenue” for paper compa- 
nies, Mr. McLaughlin said, would be expen- 
ditures for relatively minor types of equip- 
ment that can help to reduce costs and im- 
prove the efficiency of existing larger equip- 
ment. 

ACCELERATION OF PROJECTS 

J. W. McSwiney, president of the Mead 
Corporation, Dayton, Ohio, said the com- 
pany’s capital spending plans would not be 
“much different” because of the investment 
tax credit but said some projects might be 
accelerated from 1973 into 1972. 

Mr. McSwiney said the credit would be “a 
welcome help to cash flow and a good incen- 
tive for the future.” 

In the same vein, Mr. McLaughlin of Un- 
ion Camp said that the investment tax credit 
would “help profits” and also be a signifi- 
cant” contributor to cash flow. 

He noted that Union Camp's earnings in 
1970 and early 1971 were enhanced substan- 
tially by the completion of projects that be- 
gan under the earlier investment tax credit 
program. 

Some businessmen were wary of the tax 
credit. For example, L. Allan Schafier, presi- 
dent of Elgin National Industries, Inc., which 
imports and assembles watches and other 
consumer products, said the uncertainties 
about the timing of the credit have created 
confusion. 

Some industries that are not capital in- 
tensive, like the pharmaceutical industry, 
said they did not oppose the tax credit, but 
did not find it particularly helpful either. 

A spokesman for the Warner-Lambert 
Company said: “We believe the investment 
tax credit will be helpful to business in gen- 
eral and to Warner-Lambert. But since we 
are not a capital intensive industry, we won’t 
be making ‘go-or-no-go" decisions on plant 
expansion based on the proposed regula- 
tions,” 

“Our capital investment program in 1971 
will again be in the area of $60-million, and 
therefore the proposed regulation should 
have a favorable effect.” 

A Pfizer, Inc. spokesman added that there 
had been no decisions on capital spending 
that were induced by the President's pro- 
posals. 

The textile industry, like others, welcomed 
the investment tax credit as a significant 
earnings development. 

James D. Finley, chairman of J. P. Stevens 
& Co., Inc., said: 

“The investment credit proposed by Pres- 
ident Nixon could be very significant to the 
United States textile industry. The industry 
is losing jobs because of imports, and I be- 
leve the investment credit will do some good 
toward rectifying this situation.” 


PLANS HELD UNCHANGED 


James Robison, chairman of Indian Head, 
Inc., said: “The tax credit is very welcome 
but it does not change any of our plans. We 
lay out our capital expenditures program on 
& three-year model plan—and any single 
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type of credit is not enough to make a mar- 
gin investment viable. We have been invest- 
ing $17 or $18-million a year steadily over 
the last few years—and it doesn’t change 
much when business gets bad. Of course, we 
do take advantage of special situations as 
they arise, but that has nothing to do with 
a tax credit. 

Ely Callaway Jr., president of Burlington 
Industries said his company’s investment 
plans are based on the needs of the market 
and are not particularly influenced by tax 
credits. In the case of Burlington, he said, it 
has been subject to a disadvantage by the 
fact that large investments for knitting ma- 
chinery made in Europe constitute a large 
part of the company’s capital improvement, 
and there is no tax credit on foreign ma- 
chinery. 

Capital spending in the auto industry is 
expected to rise in 1972 spurred by both the 
incentives of the President’s new economic 
policy and the sweeteners offered to car buy- 
ers by the elimination of the excise tax on 
purchases, observers said. 

The elimination of the excise tax should 
increase the number of cars sold, putting 
pressure on existing plants and equipment 
while the capital spending portion of the 
program will encourage equipment purchases 
in 1972 rather than 1973. 

The lower labor costs of foreign cars 
manufacturers will make plant automation 
more attractive, with a likely increased com- 
mitment to this form of capital spending 


By Mr. BURDICK (for himself, 
Mr. Baym, Mr. Brooke, Mr. 
Coox, Mr. GRAVEL, Mr. HARRIS, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. 
McGovern, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
Moss, and Mr. WILLIAMS) : 
S. 2732. A bill relating to the nullifica- 
tion of certain criminal records. Referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


THE OFFENDER REHABILITATION ACT 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today, for myself and Mr. BAYH, Mr. 
BROOKE, Mr. Cook, Mr, GRAVEL, Mr. HAR- 
RIS, Mr. Hart, Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. Mc- 
Govern, Mr. METCALF, Mr. Moss, and Mr. 
WLLIaMms, legislation to quiet old crim- 
inal records of rehabilitated offenders, 
to prevent these records from being a bar 
to lawful employment, or to pursuing a 
trade or profession. This proposed legis- 
lation is a small step. It deals only with 
the one-time offender convicted of a non- 
violent offense. It is, however, a vital step 
we must take because of its potential for 
facing the problem of recidivistic crime. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
National Penitentiaries, I have had some 
new opportunities to try to analyze not 
just prisons themselves, but the pressures 
and experiences of the men who come 
and go through the criminal justice sys- 
tem—to see what it is that makes so 
many of them come back. I am convinced 
that it has something to do with hope— 
not just the individual’s hope for him- 
self, but the hopes of all people. 

When a judge pronounces sentence, it 
would seem that the law is saying to the 
offender: At some certain time, such as 
10 years from now, you will be returned 
to society with your debt paid. You should 
then be ready to assume an honest and 
upright life. But this is a fiction, because 
the debt to society continues to be 
collected. 

I do not believe that the offender should 
forget what he has done, that is part of 
his rehabilitation. But there is a time 
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when the records of his crime cease to 
have any value in determining his eligi- 
bility for employment, bonding, and 
licensing. 

The criminal record that follows an in- 
dividual for years and decades after his 
release prevents him from entering the 
economice community as a full partner. It 
destroys his hope that he may again earn 
the opportunity for advancement in his 
job or profession. The ex-offender’s fail- 
ures destroy society’s hopes that offen- 
ders can be rehabilitated, and becomes a 
self-fulfilling prophecy. 

The possibility that a past criminal 
record can be nullified would be an in- 
centive to an offender to try harder to 
live lawfully. It would be the light at 
the end of the tunnel. It would also be 
a stern reminder of how much he stands 
to lose by returning to crime. 

The idea of quieting old criminal rec- 
ords, of providing a final relief, is one 
this Nation has been growing toward in 
recent years In its passage of the Youth 
Corrections Act in 1950, the Congress 
took a first step by recognizing the value 
of setting aside convictions of youthful 
offenders who have shown their read- 
justment and rehabilitation 

The last Congress established further 
precedents to the confidentiality of past 
criminal records. In the District of Co- 
lumbia Court Reform and Criminal 
Procedures Act, Public Law 91-358, a 
method was set out for preventing the 
disclosure of juvenile records, except 
upon court order. In the Organized 
Crime Control Act, Public Law 91-452, 
individuals who cooperate by giving in- 
formation can not only have their past 
record quieted, but may be assisted by 
the Government to assume a whole new 
identity. In the Comprehensive Drug 
Abuse Prevention and Control Act, Pub- 
lic Law 91-513, it is possible to have the 
offense of possession of narcotics com- 
pletely expunged. 

The legislation being proposed today 
goes beyond the limited number of sit- 
uations covered by these four enact- 
ments, but it establishes a substantial 
safeguard not a part of any of them, 
which is the passage of a substantial 
period of time between conviction and 
the quieting of the records. It gives so- 
ciety a proper chance to judge the re- 
habilitation of the offender. 

Many States have also recognized the 
problem of criminal records as a bar- 
rier to rehabilitation, and have passed 
varying statutes to meet the problems. 

In a number of States, including North 
Dakota, it is possible for an offender, 
upon successful completion of proba- 
tion, to have his case reopened and the 
court records appear that either there 
had been no conviction, or the charges 
were dismissed—see, for example, North 
Dakota Century Code 12-53-18. This 
same type of provision exists in nine 
other States. 

The statutes of four more States go 
further toward nullifying the records 
of conviction as recognition of rehabili- 
tation. The best known of these is the 
California statute. In addition, there 
are 13 States which provide a means of 
preventing misuse of records of arrest 
where there was no conviction. 

There does not appear, however, to be 
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any States that have brought these two 
facets together to achieve the degree of 
nullification required to affect employ- 
ment, bonding and licensing. From the 
study of cases law and legal commentary 
regarding use of criminal records, it is 
obvious that an effective statute must go 
beyond anything we have at present. 

First, if recognition of rehabilitation 
is to any significant impact, it must cov- 
er as many situations as possible—not 
just misdemeanors or juvenile crimes, 
but felonies in situations where the in- 
tegrity of society would not be affected. 

Second, the procedure for granting re- 
lief must be difficult so that the benefits 
will not be taken lightly by the applicant, 
the Government, or by society. 

Third, the quieting of the record must 
be as complete as is possible, so as to 
accomplish what is to be accomplished. 
The means must be provided to stop the 
distribution of criminal records that have 
outlived their validity. 

The answers to this last challenge can 
only be met by closing both routes of ac- 
cess to criminal records. First, the indi- 
vidual who has demonstrated his reha- 
bilitation must be able to deny the exist- 
ence of the record in situations involving 
employment, bonding, and licensing. Sec- 
ond, the agency which is considering the 
individual for employment, bonding, or 
licensing must have no other public or 
quasi-public means of obtaining the in- 
formation. 

The effect of a complete remedy would 
be great upon the rehabilitated offender, 
but because of the safeguards built into 
the legislation it would not have a nega- 
tive effect upon those with whom he must 
deal. 

The applications for orders to quiet 
records would not significantly affect the 
work of the U.S. courts, because the 
record which would be under considera- 
tion would not be a hearing record in 
many instances, but an investigative re- 
port made available by an agency such 
as the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
or the U.S. Probation Office. 

Nullification of certain criminal rec- 
ords would have no effect on law enforce- 
ment agencies, because no legitimate use 
in connection with investigating any 
crime or apprehending any alleged of- 
fender would be affected. The record of a 
previous offense would be available to 
the court to determine the proper sen- 
tence, if an individual did subsequently 
return to crime. 

The likelihood that an offender who 
has earned the benefit of nullification 
will return to crime is not great. We need 
only look at the experience which the De- 
partment of Labor has had in under- 
writing money bond for former offenders 
who needed it to gain employment. The 
loss experience of offenders under this 
program is less than commercial compa- 
nies have with nonoffenders. 

The effect of nullification on the ex- 
offender, however, would be great. He 
could be restored to hope—to the hope 
that he could seek and gain employment 
with promise for the future. 

No one could be certain this is the only 
key to recidivism, but I do know that 
people without this hope are more likely 
to commit crimes, and that people who 
have hope are more likely to return to 
an honest and upright life-style. I believe 
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that society deserves to hope that ways 
can be found to terminate the terrifying 
cycle of recidivism, and I believe that 
nullification of criminal records has the 
potential of doing a part of the job. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill, 
the sectional analysis, and two law jour- 
nal articles concerning this matter be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 2732 
A bill relating to the nullification of certain 
criminal records 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Offender Rehabilita- 
tion Act.” 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds that the 
rehabilitation of criminal offenders is essen- 
tial to the protection of society; that gainful 
employment is significant to the rehabilita- 
tion of criminal offenders; that misuse of 
past criminal records is a substantial barrier 
to employment and to the bonding and li- 
censing to secure employment; and hereby 
declares that the proper use of criminal 
records will aid the rehabilitation of offenders 
and protect the interests of society. 

Sec. 3. (a) Any person convicted of the 
violation of any law of the United States, 
shall, if such person is otherwise eligible un- 
der this Act, be authorized to make applica- 
tion to the United States district court in 
which such conviction occurred for an order 
to nullify in all records all recordations relat- 
ing to such conviction and any arrest, indict- 
ment, hearing, trial or correctional super- 
vision in connection therewith as follows: 

(1) in the case of any such person who, fol- 
lowing such conviction, was placed on proba- 
tion, fined or whose sentence was otherwise 
suspended, such person shall be eligible to 
make application at any time after the ex- 
piration of the thirty-six calendar month 
period following the date he is released from 
the jurisdiction of the court in connection 
with such conviction; and 

(2) in the case of any such person who, 
following such conviction, was mandatorily 
released or released on parole, such person 
shall be eligible to make application at any 
time after the expiration of the sixty calendar 
month period following the date he is re- 
leased from jurisdiction in connection with 
such conviction. 

(b) If, upon the receipt of an application 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section 
the appropriate United States district court 
determines that the person making such ap- 
plication is an eligible applicant under this 
Act, and has, following the conviction with 
respect to which such application is made, 
shown evidence of his rehabilitation, such 
court shall, subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 7(c), of the Act, enter an order nullify- 
ing in all records, all recordations relating to 
his arrest, indictment, hearing, trial, convic- 
tion, and correctional supervision. Notwith- 
standing the foregoing provisions of this 
section or any other law, the district court 
for the district wherein such application is 
filed, in the exercise of its discretion and in 
furtherance of justice, may, at the request 
of the applicant made at the time of the fil- 
ing of such application, transfer the ap- 
plication for hearing and determination to 
the district court for the district wherein 
such applicant resides. 

Sec. 4. (a) Any person who is convicted 
of the violation of any law of the United 
States shall, if such conviction is shown on 
direct or collateral review or any hearing to 
be invalid by reason of innocence, or if such 
person, with respect to such conviction, has 
been pardoned on the ground of innocence, 
and if he is otherwise eligible to make ap- 
plication under this Act, be authorized to 
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make application to the United States dis- 
trict court in which such conyiction occurred 
for an order to nullify in all records, all 
recordations relating to his arrest, indict- 
ment, hearing, trial, conviction, and sub- 
sequent correctional supervision. 

(b) If, upon the receipt of an application 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section, 
the appropriate United States district court 
determines that the conviction with respect 
to which such application was made was 
shown on direct or collateral review or at any 
hearing to be invalid on the ground of in- 
nocence, or that the applicant, in connection 
with such conviction, was pardoned on the 
ground of innocence, the court, if it deter- 
mines that such individual is otherwise eligi- 
ble to make application under this Act, shall 
enter an order nullifying in all records, all 
recordations relating to his arrest, indict- 
ment, hearing, trial, conviction, and correc- 
tional supervision. Notwithstanding the fore- 
going provisions of this section or any other 
law, the district court for the district where- 
in such application is filed, in the exercise of 
its discretion and in furtherance of justice, 
may, at the request of the applicant made 
at the time of the filing of such application, 
transfer the application for hearing and de- 
termination to the district court for the dis- 
trict wherein such applicant resides. 

Sec. 5. (a) Any person arrested, indicted, 
or tried in connection with the violation of 
any law of the United States shall, if such 
person was found not guilty of the offense for 
which he was indicted, was released from 
such arrest or his indictment was dismissed 
shall, if such person is otherwise eligible tu 
make application under this Act, be author- 
ized to make application to the appropriati 
United States district court to nullify in all 
records, all recordations relating to his arrest, 
indictment, or trial, as the case may be. 

(b) If, upon the receipt of an application 
pursuant to subsection (a) of this section, 
the appropriate United States district court 
determines that the applicant was found not 
guilty of the offense with respect to which 
he was indicted or that he was released from 
such arrest or his indictment was dismissed, 
and that such person is an eligible applicant 
under this Act, the court, subject to the pro- 
visions of section 7(c) of this Act, shall enter 
an order nullifying in all official records, all 
recordations relating to such arrest, indict- 
ment, or trial, as the case may be. 

Sec. 6. No person shall be authorized to 
make application pursuant to this Act if— 

(1) he has been convicted of any felony or 
misdemeanor (other than a petty offense) in 
any Federal or State court other than the 
offense with respect to which such applica- 
tion is made, unless such conviction was 
shown on direct or collateral review or any 
hearing to be invalid, or such person, with 
respect to such conviction, was pardoned on 
the grounds of innocence; and 

(2) at the time of his application, such per- 
son was under arrest or indictment or was 
on trial or had outstanding a warrant for 
his arrest, in connection with the violation 
of a felony or serious misdemeanor under 
any law of the United States or any State. 

Sec. 7. (a) The effect of any order issued 
by a court pursuant to this Act nullifying 
any record shall, subject to the provisions of 
subsection (c) of this section and section 9, 
be— 


(1) to prohibit the use, distribution, or 
dissemination of any such record so nulli- 
fied in connection with any inquiry or use 
involving employment, bonding, or licens- 
ing in connection with any business, trade, 
or profession of the person with respect to 
whom such order was issued; 

(2) to restore to such person any civil 
rights or privileges lost or forfeited as a re- 
sult of any conviction the records with re- 
spect to which were nullified by such order; 
including the right to vote, and to serve on 
juries; and 

(3) to prohibit the use of any such record 
for purposes of impeaching the testimony of 
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any person with respect to whom such order 
was issued in any civil or other action. 

(b) Subject to the provisions of subsection 
(c) of this section and section 9, in any case 
involving an inquiry made to any person 
involving any arrest, indictment, hearing, 
trial, conviction, or correctional supervision, 
mada, obtained, or carried out in connection 
with such person and the records with re- 
spect to which were nullified pursuant to an 
existing order issued in accordance with this 
Act, such person, if such inquiry is made for 
any purpose involving employment, bonding, 
or licensing in connection with any business, 
trade, or profession shall be authorized to 
answer such inquiry in a way so as to deny 
that any such arrest, indictment, hearing, 
trial, conviction or correctional supervision 
(as the case may be) ever occurred. No such 
person shall be held thereafter under any 
provision of Federal or State law to be guilty 
of perjury or otherwise giving a false state- 
ment by reason of his failure to recite or 
acknowledge such arrest, indictment, trial, 
hearing, conviction or correctional super- 
vision. 

(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, any court issuing an order pur- 
suant to this Act may, if it determines such 
action to be necessary in order to protect the 
public, qualify or otherwise limit the effect 
of such order to the extent to which it deter- 
mines necessary to assure such protection. 

(d) Any application made pursuant to this 
Act for an order to nullify certain records 
shall include a list of all persons, offices, 
agencies, and other entities which the ap- 
plicant has reason to believe have such rec- 
ords or copies thereof under their jurisdic- 
tion or control, and any such person, office, 
agency, or entity so listed which receive a 
copy of any such order so issued. 

Sec. 8. Any officer or employee of the 
United States or any State who releases or 
otherwise disseminates or makes available 


for any purpose involving employment, 
bonding, or licensing in connection with any 
business, trade, or profession to any indi- 


vidual, corporation, firm, partnership, or 
entity, or to any department, agency, or 
other instrumentality of the Federal or any 
State government, or any political subdivi- 
sion thereof, any information or other data 
concerning any arrest, indictment, trial, 
hearing, conviction or correctional super- 
vision the records with respect to which were 
nullified by an existing order issued pur- 
suant to this Act shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and shall be subject to a fine of 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 

Sec. 9, If, at any time following the issu- 
ance of a nullification order pursuant to this 
Act the person with respect to whom such 
order was issued is convicted of any felony 
or misdemeanor (other than a petty offense) 
under any Federal or State law, the Identi- 
fication Division of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation shall notify the Clerk of the 
United States district court in which such 
order was issued of that fact. Upon receipt of 
such notification, such court, if such convic- 
tion is not thereafter reversed or otherwise 
set aside and the time for appeal in connec- 
tion therewith has expired, shall enter an 
order rescinding such nullification order and 
shall notify all appropriate departments, 
agencies, and other entities to that effect. 

Sec. 10. Prior to the release of any person 
from the jurisdiction of the court or from 
correctional supervision who may thereafter 
be eligible to make application for a nullifica- 
tion order pursuant to this Act, an appro- 
priate officer of the court, in the case of an 
acquital or dismissal, in the case of a con- 
viction, shall explain to such person the pro- 
cedure for applying for a nullification order 
pursuant to this Act, and shall provide neces- 
sary forms in connection therewith, 

Sec. 11. Any person arrested, indicted, tried, 
or convicted in connection with the violation 
of any State law shall, if the records with re- 
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spect to such arrest, indictment, trial, con- 
viction or correctional supervision were ex- 
punged, sealed, or otherwise nullified under 
an order issued pursuant to State law, be 
eligible to make application to the appro- 
priate United States district court for an 
order extending the effect of such State or- 
der to each of the other several States, and to 
the United States. Upon receipt of such appli- 
cation the United States district court shall 
have jurisdiction to enter an order, the effect 
of which shall be to extend such State order 
to each of the other several States and to 
the United States. No such Federal order 
shall be issued unless the applicant, at the 
time of his application, is within the pur- 
view of section 6 of this Act. 

Sec. 12. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as amending or otherwise altering or 
affecting the provisions of section 404 of the 
Controlled Substances Act or section 504 of 
the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959. 

Sec. 13. As used in this Act, the term— 

(1) “State” means any of the several States 
of the United States and any political sub- 
division thereof, the District of Columbia, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, and the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico; and 

(2) “indictment” includes any information. 

Sec. 14. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act, no Federal courts shall have 
jurisdiction to consider any application for 
nullification of records involving any offense 
arising out of or punishable under section 34, 
1111, 1112, 1114, 1201, 1751, 2031, 2113(d), 
2113(e), 2381 or 2383 of title 18, United States 
Code, of section 902(i) of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958, as amended (49 U.S.C. 1472 
(i)). 

SECTIONAL ANALYSIS OF THE 
REHABILITATION ACT 


Sec. 1. The short title is “The Offender 
Rehabilitation Act”. 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds that the 
rehabilitation of criminal offenders is essen- 
tial to the protection of society; that gainful 
employment is significant to the rehabilita- 
tion of criminal offenders; that misuse of past 
criminal records is a substantial barrier to 
employment and to the bonding and licensing 
necessary to secure employment; and hereby 
declares that the proper use of criminal 
records will aid the rehabilitation of of- 
fenders and protect the interests of society. 

Sec. 3. (a) This section contains the basic 
operating language, authorizing a rehabili- 
tated offender to make application to the 
U.S. District Court where he was convicted 
for an order that would quiet the record of 
his conviction for purposes of employment, 
bonding and licensing in connection with 
any business, trade or profession. In order 
for sufficient time to have passed for an 
individual to demonstrate that he has been 
rehabilitated, no application may be made 
until three years after the end of a sentence 
of probation and five years after expiration of 
sentence if imprisonment is involved. For 
example, if an individual was given a sen- 
tence of three years probation, an application 
could not be submitted until at least six 
years after the date of conviction. For an 
individual given a five year sentence with 
two years served in prison and three years 
on parole, it would be at least ten years from 
the beginning of the sentence before he 
would be eligible to apply. An individual who 
does not live in the District may ask to 
transfer his application to his home district. 

Sec. 3 (b). The court is authorized to 
grant an order when the individual has shown 
evidence of his rehabilitation. The court 
would be given procedural latitude in each 
case to fit the circumstances presented. The 
United States attorney would be informed 
of each application, and the principal evi- 
dence might consist of a background investi- 
gation by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion requested by the U.S. Attorney. The 
court would also have ayailable the resources 
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of the U.S. Probation Officers for investiga- 
tion and evaluation. 

Secs. 4 & 5. The language of these two 
sections, similar to Section 3, extends the 
benefit of quieting a criminal record to the 
individual who has been released from ar- 
rest, had charges against him dismissed, or 
demonstrated his innocence of the crime for 
which he was charged, either by acquittal or 
pardon based on innocence. A procedural 
flexibility is given to the court to meet the 
circumstances of individual cases, 

Sec. 6. The benefit of being able to quiet 
the record of a criminal conviction would be 
available to only the one-time offender. This 
language provides that a person convicted 
of two or more crimes, or against whom any 
charges are pending, cannot apply for a 
nullification order. 

Sec. 7. (a) The scope and meaning of an 
order quieting a criminal record restores to 
the individual civil rights and privileges un- 
related to law enforcement that he may have 
lost as a result of his conviction, such as 
voting, jury service, and testifying in a civil 
case without impeachment of testimony. 
It specifically prohibits the use and distribu- 
tion in any manner of criminal records that 
have been quieted in situations related to 
employment, bonding or licensing in con- 
nection with any business, trade or profes- 
sion. 

Sec. 7. (c) An individual may deny the 
existence of records which have been properly 
nullified by a court order. A court may recog- 
nize the public interest and national secu- 
rity, and an order quieting a record may be 
qualified or limited in any way. 

Sec. 7. (d) The application for an order 
would provide the individual with an oppor- 
tunity to list agencies which he believes have 
copies of criminal records, and each of these 
agencies would then receive a copy of the 
court order as notice that the record had 
been quieted. 

Sec. 8. The dissemination or use of criminal 
records by an employee or officer of govern- 
ment after a court order had been granted 
would be a misdemeanor if the use was in 
connection with employment, bonding or 
licensing, if the use was not permitted by an 
exemption provided under Sec. 7(c). Use for 
any legitimate law enforcement purpose 
would not be covered. 

Sec. 9. A court order quieting a criminal 
record of a first offender would be wiped out 
by a second conviction. It is a self-operating 
procedure, in which conviction of a second 
offense is all that is required to have the 
previous court order completely erased. Such 
things as traffic offenses and petty mis- 
demeanors would be exempted from con- 
sideration. 

Sec. 10. All individuals who may in the fu- 
ture be eligible to have a criminal record 
quieted would be informed of the procedure 
and be given copies of the application form, 

Sec. 11. This section codifies the applica- 
tion of the Full Faith and Credit provisions 
of the Constitution to state orders of annul- 
ment or expungement of criminal records, 
and also would, if the criteria are met, pro- 
vide that the benefit of any state order could 
be extended to cover any records of state con- 
victions being maintained by Federal agen- 
cies. 

Sec. 12. This language is required to protect 
the provisions of the Drug Abuse Control 
Act of 1970 which provides for the expunge- 
ment of the records of conviction of certain 
drug offenses. 

Sec, 13. The definition of “state” includes 
convictions under state iaw as well as county 
and municipal ordinances, and the definition 
of “indictment” includes charges made in 
the form of an information. 


1 Smith v. Smith, 1961, 288 F.2d 151, 109 
U.S. App. D.C. 367; People v. Terry, 1964, 390 
P.2d 381, 71 C.2d 137, 37 Cal Rptr. 605, cert. 
denied 85 S. Ct. 132, 379 U.S. 866, 13 L. Ed. 
2d 68. 
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Sec. 14. Conviction of certain heinous 
crimes, including homicide, rape, assault with 
a dangerous weapon, treason, kidnapping 
and hijacking on an airliner would make an 
individual unable to obtain an order quiet- 
ing a criminal record. 

SOME QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT THE 
OFFENDER REHABILITATION ACT 

What's the purpose? 

To stop the use of old criminal records as 
barriers to hiring, bonding and licensing one- 
time offenders who have demonstrated their 
complete rehabilitation. 

How does it work? 

If an individual can prove to the court that 
convicted him that he has been completely 
rehabilitated, the court issues an order lim- 
iting the use of his record, 

Who protects the public? 

The offender must wait three to five years 
after he has finished his sentence to prove 
that he has been rehabilitated. Any order 
issued under this act can require disclosure 
of the record when the circumstances re- 
quire it. There would be no effect on police 
or national security. 

Who can apply? 

A first offender of a non-violent offense 
may apply, and explanations and applica- 
tion forms would be given to all who may 
be eligible. 

What good would it do? 

The first offender would have a strong, new 
incentive to go straight. Once he the 
hurdie, many new opportunities would be 
opened to him to live a lawful and meaning- 
Tul life. He would have an added reason to 
stay out of trouble because a second offense 
would automatically wipe out the order. 

What happens when charges are dropped or 
people found innocent? 

The use of arrest records where there has 
been no conviction could be limited so they 
would not be a barrier to hiring, bonding or 
licensing. 

But most convictions are in state and local 
courts? 

A Federal order could recognize a State 
action limiting the use of a criminal record. 
This would broaden application of state law, 
and encourage states to pass their own laws, 


CoNDEMNED BY THE RECORD 
(By Pasco L. Schiavo) 


The law will not permit double jeopardy, 
yet it ironically fosters “multiple social 
jeopardy” by maintaining the permanent 
criminal record. What incentive is there for 
the individual who has been convicted to 
“go straight” if he knows he will never 
again share the opportunities of his fellow 
citizens? What is worse, the person who is 
erroneously arrested and subsequently re- 
leased or acquitted must ever after ac- 
count for his arrest. It is time more states 
followed the lead of those that have en- 
acted expungement statutes. 

The list of federal and state appellate court 
decisions over the past fifteen years ex- 
panding the rights of defendants in crim- 
inal cases is a long and well-known one. 
While the changes in the law wrought by 
these decisions have been revolutionary, 
they have been well accepted generally as 
being in line with our modern concepts of 
justice in a democratic society. Yet there 
remains an area of criminal law that has not 
progressea since the days of the Star Cham- 
ber. 

This is the area of the “criminal record” 
as it applies to those who have been arrested 
for but not convicted of a crime or have 
been convicted of a crime but totally re- 
habilitated. This group includes both adults 
and juveniles, all cruelly branded with 
indelible “criminal records". Those persons 
who have been improperly convicted of a 
erime or innocently involved in the murkier 
details of a criminal offense also fall into 
this general category. The habitual criminal 
or criminal recidivist is excluded. 
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These innocent or rehabilitated persons 
remain among the condemned of our soci- 
ety. Wherever they go and whatever they do, 
they are held, both formally and informally, 
to repetitious and humiliating accountings 
for their “criminal records". Although the 
law does not permit double jeopardy for a 
single crime, it ironically fosters a multiple 
social jeopardy by allowing the permanent 
criminal record. Persons with an undeserved 
or irrelevant record are the forgotten of our 
society in being bypassed by every liberal 
and progressive movement in the realm of 
criminal law. 

I have been unsuccessful in finding any 
valid reason for the present system of re- 
cording criminal proceeding. What few 
proponents I have met are more retribution 
minded than anything else, and the retribu- 
tion argument lost its validity around the 
turn of the last century. 

Under Pennsylvania law, which is typical 
of most states, criminal arrests and charges 
must be docketed in a permanent public rec- 
ord in the office of the clerk of courts in the 
county where the arrests or charges are 
made. Records of all arrests, charges and 
convictions must be permanently retained, 
and, as they are public records, anyone may 
see them, 

The qualified exception to this public 
availability of criminal records is in the 
juvenile courts. A statute specifically pro- 
vides for keeping juvenile court records sep- 
arate from all other proceedings and from 
indiscriminate public inspection. Yet even 
this additional protection for juvenile of- 
fenders is emasculated by the corollary pro- 
vision that parents, representatives of the 
person, institution, association or society 
concerned and “other persons having a le- 
gitimate interest” may inspect the records. 
This allows prospective employers, govern- 
mental agencies and a host of others access 
to these records.* 

The growing federal and state repositories 
of individual records, combined with ad- 
vanced methods of storage, recall, micro- 
filming and reproduction, guarantee immor- 
tality for past offenses.* The harsh and in- 
jurious stigma resulting from permanent 
records of past criminal proceedings has pre- 
vented many qualified and law-abiding citi- 
zens from serving in the Armed Forces,‘ from 
pursuing occupations commensurate with 
their skills, from seeking public office and 
governmental service, from contributing as 
constructive members of their society and 
even from enjoying many rights of citizenry 
available to others in our society. How can a 
convicted individual make a good faith effort 
toward rehabilitation if he is forced to face 
his peers with a lifetime stigma? 

A CRIMINAL RECORD IS A HANDICAP 

According to one study of employers’ at- 
titudes toward prospective employees with 
criminal records, over half of the employers 
interviewed answered that a criminal rec- 
ord is definitely a handicap.’ Eighty-four per 
cent of those interviewed stated that they 
thought that this discrimination fostered 
further criminal activity. In another inter- 
view of some 250 men with criminal records, 
94 per cent agreed with the conclusions of the 
majority of the employers. A survey of forty- 
four business and professional employers re- 
vealed that not one of them would place 
a person with a criminal record in a position 
of trust, that is, as an accountant, cashier or 
executive. 

Practically every military, governmental 
or school questionnaire and employment ap- 
plication asks the following question: “Were 
you ever convicted or arrested for a criminal 
offense other than for a minor traffic viola- 
tion? If so, explain in detail.” One party I 
know was convicted of burglary in 1925 at 
the age of 19. It was his first and last offense, 
prompted primarily by the smooth persuasion 
of his 30-year-old coconspirator, who split the 
$15 booty with him, although it was never 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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established that the 19-year-old had indeed 
participated in the actual burglary. What re- 
sulted was a quick trial without a jury, 
wherein the 19-year-old was not represented 
by counsel, was never advised that he had 
any rights and was in effect coerced into 
pleading guilty. Yet his record stands to this 
day, and he must answer the above question 
in the affirmative or be subjected to humili- 
ation and subsequent discharge for lying 
should his employer learn the truth. On the 
other hand, by answering the question truth- 
fully, the applicant must again regurgitate 
the unpleasant details of a moment’s devia- 
tion from society's standards of conduct, 
long ago and far away. The record is once 
more revived and perpetuated, with the de- 
tails ready for presentation to another audi- 
ence in another forum. The fact that his 
conviction might have been thrown out by 
an appellate court today in light of recent 
decisions will hardly matter to a prospective 
employer. As a matter of fact, this particu- 
lar man was refused two jobs after having 
filled out the applications and without any 
explanation for the refusals. 

And, of course, there are always the classi- 
cal cases of the would-be suitor and the lady 
fair in trouble, resulting in distasteful pa- 
ternity prosecutions in which both names 
are forever linked to each other as a matter 
of record. Most of these cases are settled 
amicably and are hardly of a true criminal 
nature, but because of the sexual frame of 
reference, the violated lady fair and the child 
will probably suffer more than anyone be- 
cause of the glowing charges and accompany- 
ing notes of testimony which are so care- 
fully preserved in the local clerk of court's 
office for all to see—future spouses, the child 
and the general public. 

Another related problem is that of convic- 
tions for violations of statutes and laws that 
have later been declared unconstitutional or 
altered in the degree of their application by 
the courts or subsequent legislation. Re- 
cently, the Supreme Court struck down state 
antimiscegenation statutes, under which a 
host of convictions and records had been 
amassed in many of the Southern states.’ 
The Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit 
recently struck down the offense of public 
drunkenness’ Consider all the court records 
that involve the crime of drunkenness or vio- 
lations of unconstitutional segregation 
statutes. 

In Pennsylvania the relatively minor of- 
fense of “shoplifting” has recently been 
recognized as a minor crime by intelligent 
legislation which contrasts with that of states 
which equate shoplifting with burglary and 
larceny” Again consider, for example, the 
number of people in Pennsylyania who pre- 
viously were convicted of burglary and 
larceny, which connote crimes of great moral 
turpitude and even violence, when the charge 
should have been “shoplifting.” Yet the rec- 
ord still stands, always ready to be sum- 
moned forth. 

An even greater injustice occurs when a 
person is arrested for a crime and the charges 
against him are later dropped, a verdict of 
“not guilty” is returned or his conviction is 
upset by an appellate court. He still bears for 
all time the stigma of having had criminal 
proceedings instituted against him, no mat- 
ter how ludicrous or ill-based they were. 

Another person with whom I am personally 
acquainted applied for a state liquor license 
and was faced with that familiar question: 
“Were you ever arrested?” © He thought back 
fifteen years to a time when he had been 
maliciously arrested (the charges later were 
dropped) by an angry party from whom he 
was lawfully repossessing an item sold 
through a previous business. The truthful 
response resulted in considerably more red 
tape than would ordinarily be encountered 
in processing such an application. It aiso 
dramatized the hard fact that anyone can 
blacken the name of another by maliciously 
having him arrested. A lawsuit for malicious 
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prosecution is of little consolation when the 
damages are irreparable. 

The person branded wtih a criminal rec- 
ord has a well-founded reluctance about tak- 
ing an active part in community or public 
affairs for fear that his record will come 
to light and become a public issue. It would 
be the rare politicial campaign that would 
not publicize the word-for-word record of 
arrest or conviction of the opposing candi- 
date. Little conviction would be given to 
the possibility that the offense was malicious- 
ly charged or occurred during teen-age or 
college years. 

Taking any proper but controversial stand 
in the community also creates the possibility 
of such unjust revelations by the other side; 
and when these revelations are made from 
the printed record, permanent damage is 
done to the individual, his family and the 
cause which he champions. 

The findings of Nussbaum are that 50,- 
000,000 people in the United States have 
records of offenses, yet the greater number 
of these do not become recidivists.“ It is 
clear that the problem of the criminal record 
is a very real one, directly affecting friends, 
relatives, neighbors and perhaps even our- 
selves. Our courts and social reform groups 
are becoming increasingly aware of the prob- 
lem, for both juveniles and adults are speak- 
ing out in increasing numbers.” 


REMEDIAL LEGISLATION IS NEEDED 


The legislatures can do much in this ne- 
glected area by enacting expungement stat- 
utes and statutes which substantially cur- 
tail inquiries about a person's remote past. 
Several states, including Alaska, Arizona, 
California, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Utah and New Jersey, have 
already enacted progressive legislation aimed 
at the expungement of criminal records and 
annulment of the related conviction. This 
article is not attempting to evalate the rela- 
tive merits of each of these statutes or to 
draft a model code,” but is intended to bring 
out the more salient aspects of this remedial 
legislation. 

Most of the statutes designate five years 
after an adult offender has been released as 
the time for expungement of his record and 
annulment of the conviction if no other 
crimes have been committed during the in- 
terim. It Is only common sense that one of 
the surer ways of measuring the man is by 
allowing him a reasonable time in which to 
prove himself as a useful and upright citi- 
zen, There seems to be no basis for a period 
shorter than five years except in the case 
of a juvenile offender who may receive some 
deserved benefit if the record is expunged 
and conviction annulled at the age of ma- 
jority, provided there has been no recidivism 
in the meantime. In contrast, a common law 
felon or a recidivist may be required to pre- 
sent a longer period of time as proof of 
his good intentions and rehabilitation. 

Relief for these individuals might also 
come in the form of “sealing-off" their 
records, as has been done in California; = 
however, complete destruction of the records 
(including the petition for expungement 
relief itself, with a certified copy thereof for 
the offender to prevent rearrest where the 
statute of limitations has not yet run) is 
the better alternative. The latter and more 
desirable proceeding would be initiated by 
& petition to the court wherein the records of 
the petitioner lie, supported by a simple and 
substantiated affidavit. Only when the court 
finds a discrepancy in the facts or when a 
statute permits earlier relief at the court’s 
discretion would there be a hearing on the 
facts. The local probation office would serve 
in an important advisory capacity at these 
hearings. Once relief was granted, any and all 
civil disabilities and adverse legal effects at- 
tendant upon the original connection would 
be annulled, much as is the case with a 


pardon. Of course, record expungement relief 
should come automatically with a pardon, 
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as the present legal effect of a pardon is to 
annual a conviction © anyway. 

In addition to provision for expungement 
of the record, legislatures should enact pro- 
hibitions against inquiry as to whether a 
person had been convicted of a crime unless 
there is the qualifying clause—‘‘which has 
not been annulled or has occurred within the 
past five years.” Questions as to “arrest” only 
should be completely prohibited. 

All records of arrests which are subse- 
quently withdrawn, dismissed by the grand 
jury or trial court or which result in a ver- 
dict of “not guilty” should be destroyed im- 
mediately. Just how far expungement should 
go ts a difficult question to answer. It cer- 
tainly should go as far as the records of the 
clerk of courts and all other governmental 
agencies holding this information as a matter 
of public record. There are many valid argu- 
ments for extending expungement to all 
governmental and law enforcement agencies 
in order to accomplissh its purpose of com- 
plete personal redemption effectively. 

With expungement statutes in force, law 
enforcement officers would experience more 
co-operation from the person who is afraid 
of pleading guilty for fear of acquiring a rec- 
ord and the witness or the victim who does 
not want a permanent connection with a 
criminal proceeding. Along with the rest of 
society, law enforcement officers could take 
comfort from the fact that many offenders 
and convicts would have an incentive to re- 
main on the straight and narrow. Would not 
a once-convicted misdemeanant or felon be 
extra careful about his behavior as the time 
drew ever nearer for the completion of his 
probationary expungement period? What a 
far cry from the familiar present refrain of: 
“I already have a record. What difference 
does it make?” 

Legal reform has grossly neglected the 
criminal record. No more time can be wasted 
before steps are taken to remedy this failing, 
at both the federal and state levels. Once 
legislative hearings are held to examine the 
need for reform, our lawmakers will be im- 
mediately propelled by their findings to in- 
stitute the comprehensive criminal records 
reform legislation needed to give the reha- 
bilitated, the first offender and the unjustly 
accused the second chance they deserve. 
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THE EXPUNGEMENT OF ADJUDICATION RECORDS 
OF JUVENILE AND ADULT OFFENDERS: A 
PROBLEM OF STATUS* 


(By Aidan R. Gough**) 


Over the past half-century, American cor- 
rectional law has focused increasingly on 
the rehabilitation of the individual offender 
and the development of means and practices 
appropriate to that end.’ Realistic appraisal 
compels the conclusion that the system of 
penal law must fulfill a complex of func- 
tions pointed toward a single ultimate goal: 
the ordering of society in such a manner that 
each member has the fullest opportunity to 
realize his human dignity through com- 
munity life.* The law must at once serve 
the reconstruction of the offender, the in- 
capacitation of the intractable criminal, the 
deterrence of others from criminal conduct, 
anc the exaction of retribution and expia- 
tion for the offense.” (Though often decried 
in theory and rather less often disavowed in 
practice, the punitive aspects of correctional 
policy remain an obvious reality.)* If the of- 
fender reoffends, none of the purposes is 
served. 

It is clear that any program for reform 
must create the institutions necessary for 
its realization, and that the sanctions it im- 
poses must be functionally apposite to the 
end it seeks." There has been surprisingly 
little recognition of the fact that our system 
of penal law is largely flawed in one of its 
most basic aspects: it fails to provide ac- 
cessible or effective means of fully restoring 
the social status of the reformed offender. 
We sentence, we coerce, we incarcerate, we 
counsel, we grant probation and parole, and 
we treat—not infrequently with success— 
but we never forgive." The late Paul Tappan 
has observed that when the juvenile or adult 
offender has “paid his debt to society,” he 
“neither receives a receipt nor is free of his 
account."* His status is that of “ex- 
offender’—an anomalous position lying 
somewhere between the poles of social ac- 
ceptance and social condemnation, though 
obviously closer to the latter. There is con- 
siderabl> evidence to indicate that the fail- 
ure of the criminal law to clarify the status 
of the reformed offender impedes the objec- 
tive of reintegrating him with the society 
from which he has become estranged.* The 
more heavily he bears the mark of his former 
offense, the more likely he is to reoffend. 

Despite relatively widespread judicial rec- 
ognition of the perdurability and disabling 
effects of a criminal record,’ scant attention 
has been given by lawmakers and behavioral 
scientists to means whereby the law might 
in a proper case relieve the first offender or 
juvenile miscreant from this handicap. In 
recent years, a handful of jurisdictions have 
enacted legislation allowing the expunge- 
ment of an adjudication record of a juvenile 
or a conviction record of an adult first offend- 
er. This paper will attempt to survey the 
need for such legislation, to examine exist- 
ing and proposed statutes on both adult and 
juvenile court levels, and to make some 
evaluation of their effectiveness. It is the 
writer’s view that providing institutional 
means of restoring status after reformation 
is an appropriate way to harmonize “the 
sanctioning activities of the democratic body 
politic with the ultimate value—human dig- 
nity.” 

At the outset, it is necessary to limn with 
some particularity what expungement is and 
what it is not. By an expungement statute 
is meant a legislative provision for the erad- 
ication of a record of conviction or adjudi- 
cation upon fulfillment of prescribed condi- 


tions, usually the successful discharge of the 
offender from probation and the passage of a 


period of time without further offense. It is 
not simply a lifting of disabilities attendant 
upon conviction and a restoration of civil 
rights, though this is a significant part of 
its effect™ It is rather a redefinition of 
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Status, a process of erasing the legal event of 
conviction or adjudication, and thereby re- 
storing to the regenerate offender his status 
quo ante. 

The systematic study of expungement acts 
is hindered by the extreme lack of uniform 
terminology, even within a single jurisdic- 
tion. The functional process of deleting the 
adjudication of guilt upon proof of reforma- 
tion Is variously designated expungement;*? 
record sealing; * record destruction; * oblit- 
eration; * setting aside of conviction; * an- 
nulment of conviction; ** amnesty; * nullifi- 
cation of conviction, purging, and pardon 
extraordinary.” Because many of these terms 
have wider use in other legal contexts, it is 
suggested that the term expungement be 
adopted to avoid confusion. 

In particular, the usual denotations of am- 
nesty and pardon must be distinguished from 
expungement. The former are exceptional 
and specific acts of grace, usually granted by 
executive power, rather than processes of 
regular and widespread application available 
through legislative provision.” Despite con- 
fusion engendered by murky decisional lan- 
guage, it seems clear—and has been widely 
held—that a pardon remits punishment and 
removes some disabilities, but does not erase 
the legal event determinative of the offen- 
der’s status qua offender, i.e., the conviction 
itself“ It is the status resulting from the 
adjudication of guilt, more than any pun- 
ishment imposed, which is characteristic of 
conviction; if the disabilities of conviction 
are to be removed effectively and the re- 
formed offender restored to society, the rem- 
edy chosen must reach the genesis of the 
status 

I. AN EXAMINATION OF NEED 


The consequences of conviction are wide 
in form, some authorized expressly or im- 
plicitly by law, others attached by subtle at- 
titudes of community rejection. Commonly, 
the law provides for the deprivation or sus- 
pension of political and civil rights upon con- 
viction of a certain class of crimes, usually 
felonies. These explicit disabilities include 
the loss of the right to hold any public office 
or trust, to serve as a Juryman, and to prac- 
tice various occupations and professions.“ In 
at least forty-six states, conviction of crime 
may serve as a ground for divorce.“ Many of 
these disabilities persist beyond the termina- 
tion of sentence. 

Every state and the federal system has 
some means of restoring civil and political 
rights.“ Usually this takes the form of a par- 
don granted at the discretion of the governor 
or the board of pardons appointed by him.” 
In some states, the courts are empowered to 
restore civil rights.“ A number of states pro- 
vide for the automatic restoration of civil 
rights either upon completion of a term of 
probation or parole or upon termination of 
a prison sentence. Both pardon and auto- 
matic restoration revive the more formal civil 
rights, but they are unable to remove the 
stigmatic disabilities attaching in such cru- 
cial social areas as employment.” 

Some nine states have statutes providing 
that upon satisfactory completion of pro- 
bation and “evidence of reformation,” the 
offender may petition the court to have his 
conviction and the plea or verdict of guilty 
“set aside’; he is thenceforth released from 
all “penalties and disabilities” attendant 
upon the conviction.” The Federal Youth 
Offender Act contains essentially similar 
provisions applicable to youth offenders; 
however, under the federal statute, the is- 
suance of an order setting aside the convic- 


tion is automatic upon the unconditional 
discharge of the offender before the expira- 


tion of his sentence." The effects of such 
statutes are not entirely clear, and they 
have been subjected to interpretations quite 
at variance with the post-conviction relief 
they purport to provide Though the scope 
of alleviation provided by them is said to be 
broader than that provided by pardon,” they 
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are clearly not statutes of expungement and 
do not in fact restore the offender’s former 
status among his fellow men despite some 
judicial language to that effect.** 

It is not the explicitly articulated dis- 
abilities which are most troublesome to the 
reformed offender. It is rather the less-direct 
economic and social reprisals engendered by 
his brand as an adjudicated criminal. The 
vagaries of public sentiment often dis- 
criminate against persons with a criminal 
past, with very little regard for the severity 
of the offense, and they do not frequently 
distinguish between persons arrested and 
acquitted or otherwise released and persons 
convicted.™ This is particularly true in the 
vital matter of employment, which perhaps 
as much as anything else influences a man’s 
concept of himself and his worth, and ac- 
cordingly influences the values which guide 
his conduct. 

A recent study found that only eleven per 
cent of employers who were seeking to hire 
were willing to consider a man convicted of 
assault.“ Only one-third would consider a 
man who had been charged with the same 
crime and acquitted. Despite the small 
sample used (25 employers, of whom 9 had 
need of employees), the crippling effects of 
the stigma ensuing from criminal adjudica- 
tion are immediately apparent. 

Not only will the offender have trouble 
finding unskilled employment, but his diffi- 
culty will increase directly with the skill 
level of the job sought. In a study of the 
employment experiences of 258 men with 
criminal records, the participants were asked 
whether a criminal record truly handicaps a 
person in seeking employment, and whether 
criminal conduct is stimulated by discrim- 
inatory rejection of those with past records 
of offense. Ninety-four per cent of the men 
replied affirmatively to each question. When 
the same questions were put to 223 business- 
men, 57% responded affirmatively to the first 
query and 84% to the second.” Another oft- 
cited study surveyed 44 business and profes- 
sional employers: 16% expressed a policy of 
total exclusion of persons with any criminal 
past, while 84% would hire a former offender 
for unskilled labor.“ However, only 64% 
would consider such a person for a skilled 
labor position; only 40% for clerical work; 
and only 8% for sales jobs. None would 
consider a person with a record of criminality 
for a position as an accountant, cashier, or 
executive.” The principal determinants in 
the policy of complete exclusion may have 
been the assumptions, first, that any former 
offender was by definition untrustworthy, 
and, second, that the engagement of such a 
person would undermine the morale of the 
present employees.” 

The ex-offender’s chances of employment 
by public or governmental agencies—even in 
the most ordinary positions—are no brighter. 
One study has concluded that nearly one- 
half of the States, and the federal govern- 
ment, do not automaticaly exclude a person 
with an adjudication of criminal guilt from 
consideration for public employment.“ This 
is by no means indicative of the extent of 
former-offender employment, because denial 
of hire usually results from the exercise of 
administrative discretion by the examining 
or certifying agency.“ Only one state ex- 
pressly provides that a rehabilitated offender 
shall not be barred from public employment 
by his conviction,“ Exclusion from employ- 
ment may result either from rejection be- 
cause of a former offense or from dismissal 
because of the commission of a present of- 
fense. Surely these situations are different, 
and different policies should apply. 

It would be naive in the extreme to suggest 
that the governmental employers of our na- 
tion drop their bars and become a haven for 
unregenerate brigands, and no such proposal 
is put forth here. The public good demands 
the utmost probity of its servants. It also 
demands, however, the reassimilation into 
full social status of all who have offended 
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against it. The removal of the stigma of con- 
viction by annulling it upon proof of reform 
would open large areas of public employment 
now closed to the rehabilitated offender. 

It is necessary to differentiate, moreover, 
among the kinds of positions sought. This 
need applies to licensing mechanisms as well 
as to direct employment, and in general it is 
not met. Surely the considerations that re- 
quire exclusion of former offenders from law 
enforcement and public safety positions do 
not thrust with the same force in the case 
of a truckdriver, or an engineering aide, or 
a forest firefighter. There are valid and nec- 
essary reasons for permanently foreclosing 
those with records of violative conduct from 
certain critica] and highly sensitive positions 
in the public service, but surely some ac- 
count must be taken by the law of the grav- 
ity of the offense, and some reasonable cri- 
teria—other than the shopworn dichotomy 
of felony and misdemeanor—must be devel- 
oped.“ Not infrequently the disability of a 
record for even a single offense bars military 
enlistment, though the selection standards 
vary with the national need for service man- 
power.“ 

The effects of criminal stigma are felt per- 
haps even more strongly in the area of li- 
censes and government-regulated occupa- 
tions than they are in the sector of public 
employment. Green lists some fifty-nine oc- 
cupations, from accountancy to yacht selling, 
in which a license is required and from which 
a reformed offender may be barred; his list is 
only illustrative, not exhaustive.“ The rele- 
vance of an offense of petty theft to the prac- 
tice of the profession or trade may be imme- 
diately apparent, as in the practice of law, 
or may be recondite in the extreme—if there 
at all—as in the case of barbering. Even 
though the offense may be relevant, this is 
not to say that it should be determinative 
of entry into the trade or profession. 

A few years ago a young man of twenty- 
one celebrated his college’s basketball victory 
with more enthusiasm than good sense, and 
with two cohorts—all in a happy state of 
bibulosity—broke into the rear service porch 
of a vacant apartment, from which he ab- 
stracted a large metal garbage can. When 
the police arrived shortly thereafter, he was 
busily engaged in rolling it up and down the 
rear stairs of the apartment, to the vast an- 
noyance of the building’s occupants. His 
comments to the police were not of the po- 
litest sort. He was arrested on charges of 
burglary, malicious mischief, disturbance of 
the peace, public intoxication, and contrib- 
uting to the delinquency of minors (his com- 
panions were below the age of twenty-one). 
The burglary charge was dropped; he pleaded 
guilty to the other counts, and was granted 
probation conditioned upon replacement of 
the battered garbage can and suitable apol- 
ogies to its owners. His probation was satis- 
factorily completed; he graduated from col- 
lege went on to a large law school and grad- 
uated with honors near the head of his class. 
Save for this casual and unfortunate inci- 
dent his record is otherwise without blemish. 
Would it really make sense to require that 
for the rest of his life he be foreclosed from 
the practice of his profession? * The labels 
of “malicious mischief” “disturbance of the 
peace” “drunk in public” and “contributing 
to the delinquency of a minor” (this last par- 
ticularly opprobrious and connotative of 
moral turpitude) are surely not properly de- 
scriptive of his offense or his moral charac- 
ter. Yet he must bear them the rest of his 
life listing them on credit and job applica- 
tions and otherwise having them dredged up 
in a host of ways. 

Should such persons—and no one can esti- 
mate successfully how many there may be— 
be forced to bear forever the stain of their 
immature and impulsive conduct? To take a 
few examples: someone in the shoes of this 
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young man, if he were a barber, would likely 
lose his license in Michigan or California.“ 
Apparently, he could not work as a physical 
therapist or practice optometry or chiroprac- 
tic in Minnesota.“ He could be denied a ll- 
cense to breed or raise horses or to process or 
sell horsemeat in Illinois,“ and might lose 
his cosmetologist’s license in Wisconsin.“ 
Without the aid of an expungment statute, 
he would be compelled to bear the mark of 
his past mistake. Statutes permitting the 
setting aside of convictions are no help here;™ 
it is not uncommon for the law to provide 
that despite the vacation of conviction under 
such an act, the conviction may nevertheless 
be considered for licensing and disciplinary 
purposes.“ 

In ways more indirect than employer re- 
jection or legal restriction, the stigma of a 
former offense is likely to militate against 
successful employment of the redeemed of- 
fender. He may be denied union membership, 
although apparently no union admits to a 
hard-and-fast policy of exclusion. More- 
over, many positions require bonding as a 
precondition of hire, and former offenders 
are generally not bondable, whatever the 
relevance of their offense to the risk covered 
by the bond. One young man who fights an- 
other on the street over the latter’s interfer- 
ence with his lady fair, and who is convicted 
of assault and battery or disturbing the peace 
as & result of his passions, should not neces- 
sarily be marked thereafter as an employ- 
ment risk, unworthy of trust. The problem 
is particularly acute in companies using low- 
cost “blanket bonds” which commonly con- 
tain provisions voiding protection if the em- 
ployer hires any person with an offense rec- 
ord, at least without the prior consent of the 
surety. 

Similarly, a person with a record of crimi- 
nal conduct may experience substantial diffi- 
culty in obtaining automobile liability cov- 
erage (or in getting inclusion under his em- 
ployer’s liability policy), and may be fore- 
closed from any work requiring the use of a 
car either in the course of the job or in get- 
ting to and from his place of employment. Al- 
ternatively, he may not be precluded from 
coverage but may be treated as an “assigned 
risk,” whatever his offense.“ Although this 
has the advantage of giving the former of- 
fender access to insurance, it has the dis- 
advantage of subjecting him to perhaps pro- 
hibitive expenses at a time when he can least 
likely afford them. Further, a person with an 
arrest or conviction record may in some juris- 
dictions be denied a vehicle operator's li- 
cense (or even, apparently, a fishing 
license). 

Typically, a former offender who is called 
as a witness is subject to impeachment of 
his credibility on the basis of his prior con- 
viction.* This may be so despite an order 
“setting aside” or vacating a conviction and 
releasing bim from “all penalties and dis- 
abilities.” Once & person has been cast as 
an offender, he seems always to be suspect as 
a liar.® Let us suppose that the young pur- 
loiner of garbage cans, whose fate is re- 
counted above, observes a traffic accident 
some five years after his conviction and is 
asked whether he has pertinent testimony. It 
is not beyond the bounds of reason to sup- 
pose that he would’ be strongly tempted to 
deny that he had seen anything, that he 
would do whatever he could to avoid the 
witness stand and the possibility of public 
exposure and humiliation. Last, but as usual 
not least, the former offender becomes a 
target for future investigation and suspicion. 
This is simply a fruit of his error, and he 
should bear it—up to a point. Unfortunately, 
that point may be passed, and the former 
offender may be subjected to unwarranted 
harassment by a law enforcement agency 
whose standards of courtesy and professional 
practice have not caught up with its zeal. 
It is not at all unreasonable for a young man 
who burglarized a service station one month 
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before to be quizzed regarding a burglary 
perpetrated by similar modus operandi at 
another station—providing his rights are 
respected and he is handled with the courtesy 
incumbent upon a police officer. It is highly 
unreasonable for him to be “rousted” on a 
service station break-in five years later, when 
the events of the interim indicate that he is 
comporting himself as a law-abiding citizen. 

The point distills to this: should we per- 
manently maintain, as a matter of social 
policy, the stigmatic ascriptions of a single 
adjudication? How long is enough? In the 
recent case of DeVeau v. Braisted.™ the 
Supreme Court of the United States side- 
stepped this question in affirming the ex- 
clusion of petitioner from the position of 
secretary-treasurer of a longshoreman’s local 
under § 8 of the New York Waterfront Com- 
mission Act of 1953." Petitioner had pleaded 
guilty to attempted grand larceny thirty- 
five years before his removal from office and 
had received a suspended sentence. Though 
terming the result “drastic,” the Court noted 
the long history of abuses on the New York 
waterfront and upheld the application of the 
Act. While one cannot quarrel with the 
Court's assessment of the “high risk” of the 
occupation, one must regret the Court's fail- 
ure to confront the problem of how long dis- 
qualification resulting from an adjudication 
of criminal guilt should endure.” 

It is not for the confirmed recidivist that 
primary concern about restoration of status 
is due, but for the first offender—the “acci- 
dental” criminal, if you will—whose viola- 
tive conduct never reoccurs. Though an 
accurate count is impossible, the number of 
such persons is staggering. Nussbaum has 
estimated that in the United States today 
there are nearly 50,000,000 persons with 
offense records; he concludes that between 
15,000,000 and 20,000,000 are first offenders 
who do not recidivate.™ His calculations are 
based upon extrapolations from the number 
of arrests per 100,000 population as deter- 
mined by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion’s Uniform Crime Reports in 1953 and 
1954 (assuming a recidivism rate of 63%), 
projected over one generation of 30 years. He 
places the number of first-time offenders ar- 
rested each year at roughly 1,600,000.* 

It is beyond the present capacity of the 
social sciences to verify these estimates; ade- 
quate statistical information is not available. 
Nussbaum’'s totals may be faulted for assum- 
ing too high a recidivism rate,“ yet one 
study being conducted by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation indicates that the rate 
may be as high as 76% in the case of persons 
who commit major crimes.” Further, it is 
apparent that the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation’s base figures are not accurate indices 
of the incidence of crime and arrest; many 
police agencies do not report at all, or do so 
sparsely. The totals commonly exclude va- 
grancy, drunkenness, peace disturbance, and 
other low-order offenses, and they generally 
do not include arrests of juvenile offenders. 
The imprecision of our count is obvious, but 
however imprecise it may be, the conclusion 
is surely apt that there are millions of per- 
sons in the United States who bear the op- 
probrium of a criminal record despite their 
reformation and avoidance of further crime. 

To say that the prevention of crime is 
served by the resocialization of the offender 
is to utter the obvious, and yet the proposi- 
tion is largely gain-said by present penal 
practice. From the nearly impenetrable 
morass of conflicting theorles regarding the 
etiology of crime, we may at least—without 
pretending causational expertise—extract the 
common sense principle that if a man is 
permanently marked a criminal outcast, he 
will be isolated from social groups whose 
behavior patterns and values are anticrim- 
inal. Sutherland and Cressey have stated— 

“When he is effectively ostracized, the crim- 
inal has only two alternatives: he may asso- 
ciate with other criminals, among whom he 
can find recognition, prestige, and means of 
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further criminality; or he may become dis- 
organized, psychopathic, or unstable. Our 
actual practice is to permit almost all crimi- 
nals to return to society, in a physical sense, 
but to hold them off, make them keep their 
distance, segregate them in the midst of the 
ordinary community.” @ 

If the offender is to be rehabilitated, two 
things must be done: he must be made a part 
of groups emphasizing values conducive to 
reform and law-abiding conduct, and he must 
concurrently be alienated from groups whose 
values are conducive to criminality.” Neither 
of these goals is furthered by the failure of 
the law to provide means of restoring status 

In sum, there has been insufficient recogni- 
tion of the responsibility of the penal law in 
alleviating the corrosive effects of the stigma 
its application necessarily creates. Dean Jo- 
seph Lohman of the University of California 
School of Criminology, a former sheriff of 
Cook County, Illinois, has written: 

“There is too little concern with the stig- 
matizing and alienating effect of arrests of 
such violators [minor offenders, especially 
first offenders]. We equate them with bank 
robbers and murderers. Once a youngster has 
a police record, this fact, in the eyes of the 
law—and potential employers—is more real 
than the person himself. People stop looking 
at a young man. They look at his record, his 
‘sheet’ as it is called. Over and over boys 
told me, ‘It isn’t me; it’s the sheet. They 
won't listen to me.’ We have pushed these 
boys on the other side of the law. They may 
well stay there.” ™% 

In a very real sense, the problem is one of 
the “self-fulfilling prophecy”: the offender 
initially moved toward reform becomes what 
we condemn him to be. The failure of the law 
to treat the former offender as a person with 
the potential to become a law-abiding and 
useful member of society, by omitting means 
of removing the infamy of his social stand- 
ing, deprives him of an incentive to reform. 
To the extent that this shortcoming con- 
tributes to the repetition of criminal con- 
duct, it renders the system of penal law a 
“monument to futility” and tends to erode 
public confidence in the legal order.” 


II. THE ANNULMENT OF ADULT CONVICTIONS 


To date, few jurisdictions have adopted 
expungement laws permitting the annulment 
of conviction upon proof of reform, and, of 
those that have, fewer still provide truly 
effective relief. Because so little Information 
on such statutes is available, a summary 
survey of existing laws may be helpful; the 
outline below excludes statutes dealing with 
juvenile court adjudication, which are dis- 
cussed in part ITI. 

California: Cal. Pen. Code § 1203.45 pro- 
vides that a person under the age of twenty- 
one committing a misdemeanor may petition 
the court for an order sealing the record of 
conviction and other official records in the 
case, including records of arrests resulting 
in the criminal proceeding, and including 
records relating to other offenses charged in 
the accusatory pleading, whether defendant 
was acquitted or charges were dismissed. 

If the order is granted, the “conviction, 
arrest or other proceeding shall be deemed 
not to have occurred, and the petitioner may 
answer accordingly any question relating to 
their occurrence.” 

The section is expressly inapplicable to 
traffic violations, registrable sex offenses,” 
and narcotics violations. It seems further to 
be limited to persons who (1) were not con- 
victed on the charge they seek to have ex- 
punged, or (2) if convicted, were eligible to 
have the conviction set aside under section 
1203.4 or section 1203.4a of the Penal Code 
(respectively, satisfactory completion of pro- 
bation or satisfactory completion of misde- 
meanor sentence where probation was 
denied). It is not wholly clear whether the 
relief is available to one who has had a prior 
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conviction, though the thrust of the less- 
than-pellucid language and the history of the 
statute would suggest that it is not.” It is also 
not clear just how the operation of section 
1203.45 overlaps that of the “setting-aside” 
provisions, sections 1203.4 and 1203.4a. The 
latter provide for the abolition of all “penal- 
ties and disabilities” resulting from a convic- 
tion; section 1203.45 does not so specify, but 
the provision that the arrest or conviction 
shall be deemed never to have occurred must 
surely include this, if the language is to have 
any consistency of meaning. 

Notable in this statute is the lack of any 
provision directing the court’s order of seal- 
ing to the attention of arresting or repository 
law enforcement agencies who may have rec- 
ords of petitioner on file. The expungement 
statute relating to juvenile courts ™ so pro- 
vides, and experience has shown it to be nec- 
essary, in order to give the law full effect, If 
one agency retains unsealed an arrest or 
crime report, fingerprint card, “mug shot,” or 
other record naming petitioner, a check is 
likely to reveal it, and the expungement will 
be rendered nugatory.” Further, section 
1203.45 does not provide for examination of 
records so sealed upon subsequent petition 
of the person who is their subject; the Juve- 
nile court expungement statute has such a 
provision.“ At first examination, this would 
seem highly anomalous, probably derogative 
of the intent of the enactment. It has become 
apparent, however, that there may be situa- 
tions in which the person who has had his 
record sealed has made disclosure—such as 
in security clearance applications—and finds 
it impossible to prove that his record was in 
fact expunged.™ The order of the court seal- 
ing the records is by common practice sealed 
with the other material in the case. 

A further point may be noted with respect 
to the California enactment which is equally 
applicable to the other acts discussed, save 
for the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency Model Act.” Though such an action 
would quite evidently be in conflict with the 
spirit of the act, an employer or Hcensing 
agency is apparently able to compel a former 
offender to disclose whether he has ever 
sought the relief provided by the statute.” 

A major consideration in evaluating the 
effectiveness of any expungement statute is 
its realistic use: does it in fact afford an ac- 
cessible relief, actually invoked, or does it 
simply sit as dressing upon the statute 
books? It is impossible to determine the pro- 
portion of eligible offenders who utilize sec- 
tion 1203.45 but there appears to be a steadily 
rising use of the section, 1,066 actions being 
received by the Department of Justice during 
the last fiscal year.“ Of these, 862 were re- 
ported to have been processed to completion. 
During the last six months of 1965, 732 such 
closures were completed, as compared to 243 
in the period from July 1962 through June 
1963. On the basis of these figures, the con- 
clusion that the relief is relatively accessible 
is not inappropriate.” 

Michigan: Mich. Stat. Ann. § 28.1274(101) 
(Supp. 1965) provides that any person who 
pleads guilty to or is convicted of not more 
than one offense occurring before he is 
twenty-one (other than traffic violations and 
crimes punishable by life imprisonment), 
may, when five years have elapsed from the 
time of conviction, move the court to set 
aside judgment. As previously indicated," 
this alone would not be considered as an ex- 
pungement statute without the provisions of 
Mich. Stat. Ann. § 28.1274(102) (Supp. 1965), 
which specify that upon entry of such an or- 
der vacating judgment, the applicant shall 
“for purposes of the law” be deemed not to 
have been previously convicted. This lan- 
guage is broad but has not yet been sub- 
jected to interpretation. Insofar as this sec- 
tion fails to indicate the disposition of the 
records and on its face omits to cover the 
problem of proper answer to inquiry, it fails 
as an effective expungement statute. 

Under these provisions, notice must be 
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served upon the prosecuting attorney, who 
must be given the opportunity to contest the 
setting aside of the judgment. Since the 
statutes were enacted in 1965,™ no statistical 
information relative to their invocation is 
available. 

Minnesota: Under Minn. Stat. Ann. § 638.02 
(2) (Supp. 1965), any person convicted of a 
crime may upon discharge from his sentence 
petition the Board of Pardons for a “pardon 
extraordinary.” This the Board may grant if 
it finds that he is a first offender (". . . not 
convicted of [any crime] other than the act 
upon which [his present conviction was] 
founded”) and determines that he is of good 
character and repute. The pardon extraordi- 
nary restores all civil rights and sets aside 
and nullifies the conviction, “purging” the 
offender. Thé statute specifically provides 
that petitioner shall never thereafter be re- 
quired to disclose the conviction at any time 
or place other than in subsequent judicial 
proceedings. Since the judicial proceedings in 
which the conviction may be raised are not 
limited to those in which petitioner is a de- 
fendant, it would seem that the record might 
be revived for impeachment purposes in a 
later civil or criminal proceeding where peti- 
tioner is a witness. 

The statute does not treat the problem of 
police and arrest records, fingerprint cards, 
and the like, and it is probable that a routine 
check of enforcement agencies would turn 
up the fact of arrest, thus frustrating the 
enactment’s intended end.~ 

Prior to 1963, the law applied only to those 
under twenty-one years of age.“ There is 
apparently no limitation as to kind or type 
of offense for which expungement may be 
had, although the statute has been inter- 
preted to be inapplicable to traffic viola- 
tions.” 

The Minnesota law is distinctive in provid- 
ing for expungement by administrative ac- 
tion rather than judicial order. Since an 
effective expungement process requires the 
sealing of court and agency records. court 
action would appear preferable. 

New Jersey: N.J. Stat. Ann. § 2A:164-28 
(1953) permits the court to order expunge- 
ment when petitioner (1) has received a sus- 
pension of sentence or a fine not exceeding 
$1,000 and (2) has suffered no subsequent 
conviction. Ten years must elapse from the 
date of conviction before application for ex- 
pungement can be made, and the remedy is 
unavailable to persons convicted of treaso: 
or misprision thereof, anarchy, and capital 
offense, kidnapping, perjury, any crime in- 
volving a deadly weapon including the corrr- 
ing of such a weapon concealed, rape, seduc- 
tion, aiding or concealing persons convicted 
of high misdemeanors, aiding the escape of 
prisoners, embracery, arson, robbery. cr 
burglary. The petitioner must pay all cost 
of the expungement proceeding, and notice 
must be served upon the prosecutor and 
police department(s) concerned. No provision 
is made for the expunging or sealing of police 
and enforcement agency records. 

The exact utility of this statute is open to 
much doubt. No figures as to its invocation 
could be found, but the long period of time 
before relief is possible (ten years) and the 
fairly extensive catalogue of ineligible of- 
fenses restrict both the efficacy of the relief 
and the likelihood of its being sought. More 
to the point, the statute has been construed 
as “lacking the force and effect of a full par- 
don” (whatever that may be), apparently on 
the basis that to grant the law any greater 
effect would be to impinge upon the pardon- 
ing power of the governor.™ Since New Jer- 
sey has taken the position that a pardon 
does not permit the recipient to respond in 
the negative to questions about his convic- 
tion,” it would seem a fortiori that a suc- 
cessful petitioner under section 2A:164-28 
would also be constrained to disclosure. In 
terms of restoring the essential status of the 
former offender, the relief afforded by this 
enactment is limited at best and illusory at 
worst. 
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There is one further provision of New Jer- 
sey law upon which comment must be made: 
after five years (presumably from the date 
of entry), the records of “disorderly per- 
sons” on file in the office of the county clerk 
may be destroyed.” This appears to be a 
housekeeping” provision rather than an en- 
actment designed to affect the status 3f such 
“disorderly ms"—which is doubtful, to 
say the least. A “disorderly person” has been 
defined as one guilty of a “quasi-criminal 
act,” something below a misdemeanor, who 
is spared “the brand of being adjudged a 
criminal with all of its political, business and 
social implications. ...”* It is hard to see 
how he is so spared when he is subject to 
immediate arrest without process,“ may be 
summarily tried without indictment or 
jury,” and may be imprisoned.™ Since “being 
a disorderly person” is something less than 
committing a crime, such person is apparent- 
ly ineligible even for the meagre relief of 
section 2A:164-28.* 

Teras: Though not an expungement act 
insofar as it fails to provide for the destruc- 
tion or sealing of records, Tex. Code Crim. 
Proc. Ann. art. 42.13, §7 (1966) deserves 
mention if only because it does not classify 
easily. Subsection (a) provides that upon 
completion of probation following convic- 
tion of a misdemeanor, the court shall enter 
an order setting aside the finding of guilt 
and dismissing all accusatory pleadings. By 
subsection (b), the offender’s finding of guilt 
may not be considered for any purpose 
(italics in the statute) except to determine 
entitlement to probation in a trial for a sub- 
sequent offense. The relief is available only 
to misdemeanants. 

It will be noted that the statute appears tu 
be (like the Michigan enactment discussed 
above) simply a “setting-aside” provision, 
which does not reach the status of an offend- 
er.“ However, provisions similar to subsec- 
tion (b) are not found in article 42.12, sec- 
tion 7, the cognate statute permitting the 
setting aside of felony convictions. It is thus 
inferable that the legislature intended the 
broader relief of article 42.13, section 7 to ex- 
tend to the status itself. The section may well 
go farther in giving the reformed offender 
protection against forced divulgence of his 
record to employers and licensing agencies 
than would most expungement acts. The 
great lack of this hybrid statute—in terms of 
its efficacy—ties in its failure to provide for 
the closure of court and agency records. 


II. EXPUNGEMENT AND THE JUVENILE COURT 
A. The need 


Every state, most territories, and the 
United States have provided special adjudi- 
cative and dispositive procedures in the case 
of juvenile offenders. It is truistic to say that 
the juvenile court is not a criminal court, 
and that adjudications, since not convictions, 
are not productive of criminal disabilities. 
Nearly every jurisdiction so provides.” All 
but a handful of states expressly prohibit 
public access to records of the juvenile 
court,“ and many extend the restrictions to 
the files of law enforcement and social agen- 
cies.” Commonly, the fact of adjudication in 
Juvenile court and any evidence given in con- 
nection therewith are inadmissible against 
the minor in any other court,“ and a large 
number of states provide that such adjudi- 
cation is no bar to future military service or 
public employment.“ 

In the face of this panoply of statutory in- 
sulation to shield the youthful offender from 
the criminalization that would normally at- 
tach to him, the question must be put: are 
expungement procedures needed for juvenile 
records, and if so, why? One may conjecture 
that those jurisdictions which have provided 
for the annulment of adult conviction records 
and have omitted such provision for juvenile 
adjudications—such as Alaska, Minnesota, 
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and New Jersey—have done so because it was 
believed such protection was unnecessary and 
superfluous. 

The plain fact is that expungement pro- 
visions are necessary to effectuate the intent 
of the juvenile court acts, because society 
does not make the fine semantic distinctions 
attempted by the law, As a recent survey put 
it, “the results of . . . [statutory classification 
of juvenile court records as confidential] have 
been so unsatisfactory that it may fairly be 
characterized as a failure.” In the public 
eye, an offender is an offender, be he juvenile 
or adult. The clichés of noncriminality and 
lack of stigma attendant upon the juvenile 
court process *™ have so often been repeated 
that we have become piously obtuse to the 
fact that the enlightened instrumentality of 
the juvenile court is frequently not as felici- 
tous in practice as it is in theory. 

Recognition of the stultifying effect of 
Juvenile court adjudication was forcefully 
given in the much-cited case of In re Con- 
treras: 

While the juvenile court law provides that 
adjudication ... [as] a ward of the court shall 
not be deemed to be a conviction of crime, 
nevertheless, for all practical purposes, this 
is a legal fiction, presenting a challenge to 
credulity and doing violence to reason. Courts 
cannot and will not shut their eyes to every- 
day contemporary happenings. 

It is common knowledge that such an ad- 
judication ...is a blight upon the character 
of and is a serious impediment to the future 
of such minor. Let him attempt to enter the 
armed services of his country or obtain a posi- 
tion of honor and trust and he is immediately 
confronted with his juvenile record. 1% 

The considerations set forth in the preced- 
ing discussion of the adult offender's plight 
of status apply with equal force to a juvenile. 
In fact, they may thrust with more force in 
his case, because he may more surely be fore- 
closed from the education and training 
needed to fit him for a useful and productive 
life*” As well, he may more likely be dis- 
couraged from applying for military service, 

Additionally, there are three factors in 
juvenile cases which especially compel an ex- 
pungement statute reaching not only police 
and arrest records but all juvenile records, in- 
cluding those of dependency and neglect. 

First, the arrest records of the referring en- 
forcement agencies are the principal source 
of knowledge of a minor’s past. Because the 
court records are commonly made confidential 
by statute or court practice,“* employers, 
licensing agencies, and other persons séek- 
ing information usually resort to police files, 
where they all too often gain access” The 
effect on an adult of arrest without conviction 
has already been remarked.™ It is apparent 
that the devastation of arrest may well be 
much greater in the case of a juvenile, be- 
cause the confidentiality of court records may 
preclude verification of non-involvement. The 
inquirer is more likely to stop with the arrest 
record and draw his own conclusions regard- 
ing guilt.“ Even if the dismissal by the 
juvenile court is reflected (as it should be) 
upon the police record, the observer is likely 
to conclude that the minor did something, at 
least, and the court “let him off light.” 

Further, many—if not most—juvenile 
cases are disposed of at the police level, 
without referral to juvenile court. of 
those that are referred, many are “settled at 
intake,” or are placed on informal supervi- 
sion in lieu of immediate adjudication. Be- 
cause of widely varying practices and policies, 
no meaningful national figures can be given, 
but California has reported that only 42.5% 
of boys and 42.2% of girls referred to the 
juvenile courts for delinquent acts are han- 
died by court hearing.“* In virtually all 
cases, police arrest or contact records exist. 

The second factor making the need for an 
expungement statute particularly acute in 
Juvenile cases is closely tied to the first: the 
labels or offense designation on the police 
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department's records (or even the juvenile 
court’s, for that matter) may not fairly re- 
flect the minor’s conduct. While this is true 
for adult offenders, it is even more the case 
in juvenile matters. Not uncommonly, the 
more serious of two possible crime classifica- 
tions will be selected, either in honest doubt 
as to which is applicable or in an effort to 
make the clearance rate for the more serious 
offense appear higher.“ There is less chance 
that the officer will be called in a juvenile 
case to account either for his judgment or 
the evidence to support it. 

Extreme cases, while they may make bad 
law, can be apt examples, and two may serve 
to illustrate the point. In one case handled 
in 1958 by the author as a probation officer, 
an eleven year old boy was placed in juvenile 
hall for burglary: he had stolen a package of 
bologna from a grocery store to sustain him- 
self while running away from home, because 
of conflict with his present “Uncle.” The 
California definition of burglary technically 
includes entry into an open place of business 
with intent to steal,“* and when the young 
man told the policeman he had gone into the 
store intending to shoplift the meat, the offi- 
cer (under some pressure from the ired shop- 
keeper) concluded he was indeed a burglar. 
The minor was presented to the court as a 
dependent child, but there nevertheless re- 
mains an apprehension record for burglary 
in the police files. 

In an even more ludicrous case, the author 
was informed of a highly respected and ca- 
pable police juvenile sergeant who had con- 
tacted the juvenile court for assistance in 
shedding a record of apprehension for “child 
molesting,” which had occurred when he was 
fourteen years old. While walking home from 
school with his thirteen year old inamorata, 
he had succumbed to his vernal urges and 
kissed her—in public view upon the street. 
His heinous conduct was espied by the city’s 
sole juvenile-aid-officer cum pursuer-of-tru- 
ants, and he was hustled to the police sta- 
tion, where appropriate forms were filled out 
before he was sternly admonished and his 
parents called. The section under which he 
was “charged” deals with conduct arousing or 
tending to arouse the passions of a child 
under the age of fourteen years!" 7 The ar- 
rest record remained in the police depart- 
ment’s files. He obviously had little trouble 
in obtaining public safety employment by 
divulgence and explanation, but the signifi- 
cant point is that the record was there, 
buried in some dust-covered bin, and that 
it turned up and needed explanation. 

Manifestly, the moral of these tales is not 
that outlandish results occur in juvenile 
eases and that we should therefore protect 
their subjects. It is rather that records of 
very real offenses do exist in a variety of 
places from which they can be retrieved, and 
that without the protection of an expunge- 
ment statute reaching them, the bromidic 
recitals of the juvenile court’s non-punitive 
Philosophy will not save the juvenile from 
the records’ stigma. 

The third reason underlying the especial 
need for expungement in juvenile cases is 
shortly stated. The distinction between de- 
linquency and dependency is blurred enough 
in theory and frequently not drawn at all 
in fact. The public often identifies the juve- 
nile court with delinquency and assumes a 
child under its care to be an offender.™ 
Further, even a status of dependency or ne- 
glect carries its own special measure of oppro- 
brium which the child should not have to 
bear. 


B. The existing law 


In recognition of the need, a few states 
have enacted expungement provisions of 
varying efficacy. As in the case of the acts 
applicable to criminal convictions, some ex- 
tended comparison may prove helpful. 

Alaska: Alaska Stat. § 47.10.060(e) (1962) 
permits a minor who has been tried as an 
adult after waiver of juvenile court jurisdic- 
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tion to petition the court for the sealing of 
his record, The petition may not be filed until 
the sentence has been successfully completed 
and five years have elapsed. (It is not clear 
whether this period is to be measured from 
the date of conviction or from the date of 
completion of the sentence.) The petition 
may be made by the Department of Health 
and Welfare on his behalf, and the order 
restores all civil rights. The statute provides 
that no person may eyer use the records so 
sealed for any purpose, but is silent on the 
appropriate response to questions regarding 
the past offense. 

No comparable provision exists for ac- 
tions under the juvenile court law, and the 
section does not reach police records. 

Arizona: Ariz. Rev. Stat. Ann. § 8-238 
(1956) provides for mandatory destruction of 
the court records upon the expiration of the 
period of probation or after two years from 
the date of discharge from an institution, 
unless before that time the minor has been 
convicted of another offense. By implication, 
this relief is not available to dependent or 
neglected children, and the law is silent as 
to the effect of the sealing. The language 
(“records of the proceeding’) would not 
seem to reach police records. 

California: Under Cal. Welfare & Inst’ns 
Code § 781, any person who has been the 
subject of a petition in juvenile court or of 
a citation to appear before a probation of- 
ficer, or who has been taken to a probation 
officer, may petition for the sealing of his 
records. The section does not apparently cov- 
er the minor whose case has heen concluded 
by the police without referral. The relief 
extends to children referred for dependency 
and neglect as well as to those referred for 
delinquent conduct. Either the person in- 
volved or the probation officer may file the 
petition, which cannot be done until five 
years have elapsed from the termination of 
jurisdiction (in cases of court disposition) 
or from the date of referral (in informal 
dispositions) .“* The relief is mandatory if 
the court finds that the petitioner has not 
since been convicted of any felony or misde- 
meanor involving moral turpitude, and has 
attained rehabilitation “to the satisfaction 
of the court.” 

The sealing is expressly extended to rec- 
ords and files in the possession of other 
agencies, and the application for the order 
requires the applicant to list agencies he 
thinks may possess records. The order is di- 
rected to each such agency, and requires it 
to seal its records, advise the court of its com- 
pliance with the order, and then seal the or- 
der of sealing itself The law specifies that 
after sealing, the events shall be deemed 
never to have occurred, and the person “may 
properly reply accordingly” to any inquiry. 
The statute does not preclude inquiry as to 
the fact of expungement, nor does it srr 
whether official agencies may 
provisions and press for information, Routt 
its plain wording would seem to compel the 
conclusion that they could not. The statute 
has been interpreted to require an official 
agency whose files have been sealed to re- 
spond to any inquiry: “We have no record 
on the named individual.” ** 

The statute uniquely provides that the 
person whose records are sealed may at a 
later time petition the court to grant the 
right of inspection to persons named in 
the application, apparently to effectuate 
security clearances and other investigations 
for high-risk employment.” 

Far less utilization has been made of this 
relief than that afforded by Cal. Pen. Code 
$1203.45 to misdemeanants under twenty- 
one. The records of the Bureau of Criminal 
Statistics indicate that for the period July 
1962-December 1965, 791 requests for file 
clearance were received by the Identification 
Bureau; 545 were processed to completion?” 
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The possibility that this is due to a large 
number of juvenile referrals who become 
recidivists and are ineligible does not seem 
to be borne out in fact; probably the best 
guess is that somewhere between 60% and 
85% of delinquents do not become adult 
violators.“ A more plausible explanation is 
threefold: minors are not as aware as more 
mature offenders of the possibility of ex- 
pungement; they less frequently have the 
advice of counsel; and there is no required 
lapse of time before relief is possible under 
section 1203.45, It is likely that by the time 
five years have elapsed since the jurisdiction 
of the court was terminated frequently if 
not typically at age eighteen) the person 
involved may feel the relief is too delayed 
to be worth the effort. 

Indiana: Ind. Ann. Stat. § 9-3215(a) 
(Supp. 1966) empowers the court to order 
the destruction or obliteration of the record 
of any child adjudged a delinquent but never 
committed to a public or private institution, 
provided he has not been arrested for a 
delinquent act or “cited for any offense,” is 
reformed, and has been of good behavior for 
at least two years after judgment. The order 
of obliteration may be made upon the court's 
own motion or upon the motion of the pro- 
bation officer, either with or without formal 
hearing. The court, at its discretion, may 
order law enforcement agencies to produce 
their records for destruction, and may con- 
tinue the case for one year before ruling 
on the motion for obliteration. The section is 
not applicable to children handled for de- 
pendency and neglect and is silent as to 
the effect of destruction. 

Kansas: Kan, Gen, Stat. Ann. § 38-815(h) 
(1964) provides that when a record is made 
of any public offense committed by a boy 
under sixteen years of age or a girl under 
eighteen, the juvenile court in the county 
where the record is made may order either a 
peace officer or a judicial officer having such 
records to destroy them. A unique feature 
of this law is that it provides for use of the 
contempt power to enforce compliance. It 
does not reach dependency or neglect rec- 
ords, but does reach records of police agen- 
cies even where the child was not referred 
to the court. The statute requires any per- 
son making a record to notify the juvenile 
court both of the fact of the record and its 
substance. The law sets down no criteria for 
the exercise of the court’s discretion, and 
this is one of the most troublesome facets of 
expungement acts. It must be presumed that 
a “standard of reformation” guides the 
judge in his decision 

Minnesota: Minn. Stat. Ann. § 242.31 (Supp. 
1965) permits the “nullifying” of adjudica- 
tion records if a minor is committed to the 
care of the Youth Conservation Commission 
and discharged before the expiration of his 
maximum term, or if he is placed on proba- 
tion. In the former case, the nullification is 
at the discretion of the court. The order of 
nullification has the effect of “setting aside” 
the conviction and “purging the person 
thereof.” The conviction shall not thereafter 
be used against him except when “otherwise 
admissible” in a subsequent criminal pro- 
ceeding. The precise scope of the section is 
unclear, and the relief available under it 
apparently overlaps that afforded by Minn. 
Stat. Ann. § 638.02(2) (Supp. 1965), dis- 
cussed above. 

While this enactment applies to juveniles, 
by its terms it does so only upon conviction 
of crime. Under Minn. Stat. Ann. §§ 142.12, 
260.211 (Supp. 1965), juvenile court pro- 

are not criminal in nature and do 
not result in conviction. Thus, the anoma- 
lous conclusion is compelled that a minor 
can have his record nullified only if he com- 
mits an act sufficiently grave to warrant 
waiver of juvenile court jurisdiction and 
trial as an adult. A fortiori, the law does 
not reach neglect adjudications, 

The section makes no provision respecting 
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police or other agency records, and it is not 
clear whether the conviction is actually to 
be removed from the judgment record. 

Missouri: Though it is sometimes referred 
to as an expungement statute, Mo. Rev. Stat. 
§ 211.321(3) (1959) does not have the full 
effect of wiping the slate clean and should 
not properly be so termed. It provides that 
the court may destroy, in January of each 
year, the social histories and information 
other than the official court file pertaining 
to any person who has reached the age of 
twenty-one. Though other subdivisions of 
this section impose confidentiality on both 
court and law enforcement records, it is ap- 
parent that the statute leaves untouched 
the essential adjudication of status. 

Utah: Utah Code Ann. § 55-10-117 (Supp. 
1965) permits anyone whose case has been 
adjudicated in a juvenile court (seemingly 
including dependents) to petition the court 
for sealing of records after one year from 
the termination of court jurisdiction or re- 
lease from the state industrial school. The 
section provides that the court shall order 
the sealing if petitioner has not since been 
convicted of (and does not have pending) 
any felony or misdemeanor involving moral 
turpitude, and if the court is satisfied as to 
his rehabilitation. The language of the 
statute appears quite similar to that of the 
California law, specifying that upon entry 
of the order, the proceedings are deemed 
never to have occurred and the petitioner 
may so respond to inquiry. The sealing order 
may be extended to law enforcement records, 
and subsequent inspection of records is per- 
mitted only upon request of petitioner. Since 
the statute was enacted in 1965, it is too 
soon to assess its effects. There is indication, 
however, that the courts regard the relief 
afforded by the section as exceptional, rather 
than viewing it as regularly to be given ab- 
sent some affirmative reason to the con- 
trary.* The latter position is apparently tak- 
en by the California courts.” 

In some states, physical destruction of 
court records may be effected at the court’s 
discretion, but there is no indication that 
such destruction affects the status or nullifies 
the adjudication.™ 


IV. TWO PROPOSED LAWS AND SOME THOUGHTS 
FOR THE FUTURE 


Two recently proposed acts represent espe- 
cially significant attempts to readjust the 
status of the reformed first offender: the New 
York “Amnesty Law for First Offenders” pro- 
posed in 1965 ** and the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency’s Model Act for the 
Annulment of a Conviction of crime.“ The 
two proposals adopt different means of 
achieving roughly the same end. Taken in 
comparison, they point up three of the most 
pressing considerations of policy that must 
be met in constructing an expungement law: 
whether the relief should be automatic or a 
matter of discretion; whether the record 
should be required to be revealed in some 
circumstances; and by what means the pur- 
pose of the statute is best achieved. 

The New York bill very nearly became law. 
After passage by both the Assembly and 
Senate of New York, the act was vetoed by 
Governor Rockefeller on the ground that it 
was “unsound” because “too broadly con- 
ceived.” =" The enactment provided for the 
automatic amnesty of all first offenders— 
adult, youthful, or juvenile—who had not 
been convicted of a felony or misdemeanor 
involving moral turpitude during a “proba- 
tionary interval” immediately following com- 
pletion of sentence. Before amnesty could be 
granted, the offender was to file an affidavit 
of eligibility in the court of original convic- 
tion.” The probationary period was estab- 
lished as five years in the case of felony, 
three years in the case of misdemeanor, and 
one year in the case of an adjudication as a 
youthful offender, wayward minor, or juvenile 
delinquent. 

The act specifically restored to the am- 
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nestied first offender in his accreditation as a 
witness, his right of franchise, his right to 
hold public office, and his right to have issued 
or reinstated any license granted by federal, 
state, or municipal authority (provided, of 
course, that he were otherwise qualified) 
The amnestied offender was granted the 
“absolute right to negate” the fact of his 
arrest or conviction whenever inquiry was 
made by either private persons or public au- 
thority. All records including fingerprints 
photographs, and the like would be sealed 
against disclosure by the grant of amnesty, 
but express provision was made for retention, 
use, and disclosure by law enforcement per- 
sonnel actually engaged in investigation of 
crime.” Expungement was extended to the 
records of persons arrested and released with- 
out charge or acquitted after the lapse of a 
probationary interval of one year.” Provision 
was made for acceleration of amnesty for 
first offenders released on probation or parole, 
at the discretion of the sentencing court,’ 
and the amnestied status of any first of- 
fender granted relief under the statute was to 
be forfeited on subsequent offense.'” 

The N.C.C.D. Model Act differs from the 
New York bill in several ways. The relief of 
annulment of conviction is not restricted 
to first offenders, as it is under the New York 
legislation. The Model Act provides that 
the order may be entered immediately upon 
discharge from sentence; the proceedings 
may be initiated either by the individual or 
the court.“ The granting of the relief is 
discretionary rather than automatic, though 
it is submitted that this is a difference some- 
what more illusory than real: the New York 
bill in effect provided automatic issuance 
after the court’s discretion had been exer- 
cised. It is nevertheless true that the New 
York approach makes the grant more a mat- 
ter of right. The Model Act by implication 
permits the court to withhold some or all 
civil rights, though it provides that the per- 
son shall be treated in all respects as if he 
had never suffered conviction. 

The most striking feature of the Model 
Act is its provision to protect the offender 
whose record has been expunged from the 
bind of disclosure of his past. In any ap- 
plication for employment, license, or “other 
civil right or privilege,” or in any appear- 
ance as a witness, a person may be ques- 
tioned about his previous criminal conduct 
only in language such as the following: 
“Have you ever been arrested for or con- 
victed of a crime which has not been an- 
nulled by a court?” 15 This approach to the 
very difficult balance of disclosure against 
denial has not been adopted in any existing 
enactment, and seems eminently sound. As 
will be later discussed, it lends itself to the 
solution of the problem of high-risk em- 
ployment." To date, no jurisdiction has 
adopted the Model Act. 

In vetoing the New York bill, the Gover- 
nor remarked its failure to distinguish 
among the various grades of crime, and its 
apparent grant of relief regardless of the 
individual's efforts at rehabilitation’ In 
part, these criticisms are pertinent; in part, 
they miss the mark of the bill. A significant 
aspect of the bill was its express reservation 
to the court of the power to deny amnesty 
in the case of a “dangerous offender,” de- 
fined as one deemed by the court “to be suf- 
fering from a serious personality disorder 
indicating a marked propensity towards 
continuing criminal conduct or activity.” 1 
For the realistic protection of the commu- 
nity, such a provision is indispensable, and 
this standard of classification seems far pref- 
erable to differentiation on the basis of 
felony versus misdemeanor, or «yen on the 
basis of crimes against person versus crimes 
against property. The young man who, on 
impulse, attempts to hold up a candy store 
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with a toy pistol and is charged with armed 
robbery may be far less a menace to the 
community's safety than the would-be cat 
burglar who sets out to “hot prowl” an 
apartment, is found loitering on the rear 
stairs under suspicious circumstances, and 
is charged with disorderly conduct (very 
likely on the agreement that he will “cop 
a plea"). Under the usual grade-of-crime 
standard, the former would (it is assumed) 
be ineligible for amnesty or expungement, 
and the latter would be qualified. 

Manifestly, some safeguard must be built 
into an expungement statute against the 
erasure of criminal records in improper cases, 
but the safeguard must be grounded on ra- 
tional criteria. The vice of the “dangerous of- 
fender” standard adopted by the New York 
bill is in its vagueness, but therein may be 
precisely its strength as well. The legislature 
cannot fix with exactness every case that it 
wishes to exclude from the operation of the 
law. If the law is to work realistically and ef- 
fectively, the enactment must enunciate the 
standard and leave its application to the 
courts. 

In the author’s view, the yardstick of the 
“dangerous offender” as a measure of exclu- 
sion would be improved by eliminating the 
“serious personality disorder” term and ex- 
panding the “clear and present danger” test 
embodied in the standard of marked propen- 
sity towards continuing criminal conduct.” 
The test of serious personality disorder re- 
quires a finding that the trial court is ill- 
equipped to make, at least without more 
effective psychiatric assistance than is pres- 
ently available. The expansion of the stand- 
ard of clear and present danger to the com- 
munity would require that the court be em- 
powered, in the case of specified serious 
crimes (murder, forcible rape, vicious as- 
saults and the like), to find the person a 
“dangerous offender” ineligible for expunge- 
ment simply on the gravity of the offense, 
without specific finding on the likelihood of 
further criminality. 

Such a standard would permit a more real- 
istic discrimination between offenses than 
can be gained by the use of a felony-misde- 
meanor formula. Practically speaking, the 
likelihood of a person committing a crime of 
such serious magnitude seeking expungement 
seems small. 

The assertion that the New York bill 
granted expungement without regard to re- 
habilitative effort is chimerical and overlooks 
the presumption obviously indulged in by 
the legislature; i.e., that if the person has 
completed the probationary interval without 
conviction, he has in fact made efforts to- 
ward rehabilitation. If the requirement were 
added that the judge could not grant ex- 
pungement without a finding of “sincere ef- 
fort toward rehabilitation,” by what other 
criteria would this be measured and by what 
other evidence could it be proved? Surely the 
best evidence of rehabilitative effort is the 
avoidance of future criminality. 

Two examples are frequently chosen to 
illustrate the unrealistic “do-gooder” spirit 
and visionary blindness to danger often 
claimed for those who advocate expungement 
statutes: the embezzler could deny his past 
in seeking a position at a bank, and a school 
teacher could conceal a sex offense. These 
illustrations of the breadth of the proposed 
New York law were used by Governor Rocke- 
feller and the point is by no means in- 
valid. There is no easy answer to it. What it 
comes to is this: are we willing to run the 
risk of the embezzler’s resumption of his 
larcenous habits in return for the oppor- 
tunity to restore a very large number of per- 
sons to a useful social state? The risk of the 
repetition of the school teacher’s offense 
upon one of his charges? Surely it is immedi- 
ately apparent that these risks are of vastly 
different magnitude and cannot be singly 
answered. In order to have any sensible as- 
sessment of the risk, the offense cannot be 
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viewed in vacua, but only in terms of the 
individual who committed the offense and 
the circumstances in which he committed 
it. It is precisely here that the “dangerous 
offender” discretion of the court is essential, 

Beyond this, however, is another consid- 
eration: we cannot lose sight of overriding 
values society wishes—and needs—to pro- 
tect. We value so highly the sacrosanctity of 
the child’s person that we may very well 
wish to preclude a former sex offender from 
again dealing with children, on the off chance 
that he may reoffend. The possibility of seri- 
ous harm is too great, though the probabil- 
ity of reoffense might be small. By the same 
token, the harm caused by a repetition of 
embezzlement is more easily insured against 
and more easily borne, and this risk we may 
wish to assume. 

As a matter of policy in view of the risk, 
we may deem it necessary to bar a prior of- 
fender from police employment because he 
may be unable to withstand the stresses of 
his position; the risks to the public from 
his defalcation are too great. (But again, the 
risk cannot be intelligently weighed in ab- 
straction from the offense and the offender. 
Some of the most compassionate and effec- 
tive policemen of the author's acquaintance 
have had rather besmirched pasts. Lacking 
any sure calculus of risk, we are remitted to 
the sound and understanding discretion of 
the hiring agency, and it would seem neces- 
sary to have full disclosure.) To require a 
former offender to divulge his past offense in 
seeking police employment is not to say 
that he cannot reform, or even that he will 
likely reoffend. It is rather to say that by his 
past difficulty, he has indicated possible in- 
stability and‘lack of judgment, and the ap- 
pointing authority must be made aware of 
the risk before it places him in a position re- 
quiring coolness of head and firmness of self- 
control to accompany the loaded sidearm. 
This is a very different thing from forever 
holding him a social outcast because of his 
past. 

Even greater risks exist in the area of the 
national security and defense, and here too 
full disclosure seems essential. Consider the 
position of an airman charged with respon- 
sibility for a missile or other vastly lethal 
piece of modern armament. To prevent an 
unauthorized detonation or launch, it is im- 
perative that the personnel chosen for con- 
trol operate at a continued high level of re- 
liability. Those who are possibly unreliable 
must be excluded.” Since a prior unlawful 
act may be indicative of an impulsive char- 
acter, and an individual who possibly could 
not cope with the tremendous pressures of 
such an assignment, its commission must be 
divulged. 

The antagonistic desiderata of abolition of 
record on the one hand and required revela- 
tion of it in particular circumstances on the 
other are not as irreconciliable as they seem. 
If an expungement statute only authorizes a 
response denying any record, it fails to meet 
the problem and throws the whole matter 
upon the person whose record is expunged. 
Per contra, if the statute adopts the “limi- 
tation on inquiry” mode of the Model Act, 
it is possible not only to permit the regen- 
erate offender to take advantage of his new 
status, but also to protect the overriding in- 
terests of public security. This might feasibly 
be done with provisos, excepting from the 
limited inquiry enjoined by the statute any 
cases where the person granted expungement 
makes application (for example) for a posi- 
tion involving the supervision of children, 
for a position in law enforcement, or for a 
position sensitive in terms of national secu- 
rity. The use of the limited inquiry would 
do much to facilitate employment and would 
eliminate the circumvention of the expunge- 
ment order save in the few excepted cases, 

The contrast of the New York bill and the 
Model Act is instructive in raising another 
difficult point: should expungement be 
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wholly automatic, mandatory upon fulfill- 
ment of the prescribed conditions as the New 
York bill sought to make it; or wholly dis- 
cretionary, as the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency recommends?” Bluntly 
put, if the grant of expungement is wholly 
automatic, some will get it who should not; 
if it is wholly discretionary, some will not 
get it who should have it. Closely tied to this 
problem is another desideratum: effective ac- 
cessibility. Consideration of the latter issue 
may help to illumine the former. 

It makes no sense whatever to provide 
statutory means for redefinition of status 
and then surround their utilization with 
such procedural obstacles that they are not 
invoked. Really, the problem is twofold: the 
reformed offender must be made aware of the 
remedy (else its incentive value is lost), and 
he must be able to invoke it with a minimum 
of difficulty. Quite similar to the expunge- 
ment problem is the matter of restoring com- 
petency following discharge from hospital- 
ization for mental illness, and experience 
with such procedures is of significance to 
this inquiry. 

A recent study in the District of Columbia 
restoration: automatic restoration on certifi- 
cate of discharge from the hospital super- 
intendent, and petition for restoration upon 
conditional release2™ Of 329 persons studied, 
327 were “officially restored” to competency 
by certificate (mandatory on discharge as 
cured). Only one had gained restoration by 
petition following conditional release. One 
other person had filed an application, but 
after six months it had not been processed. 
The study concluded that although the pre- 
cise reasons for the extremely small number 
of applications for restoration on conditional 
release were unknown, “lack of knowledge of 
the necessity for taking such action is prob- 
ably a factor.” =: 

On the other hand, the California statistics 
on the invocation of the youthful offender 
expungement statute suggest that requir- 
ing the offender to petition for the relief 
does not necessarily deter him from procur- 
ing it. His awareness of the existence of 
expungement and the means of achieving it, 
and his expectation that it may be gained 
without undue trouble, humilitation, and 
time, would seem far more significant factors. 

Typically, the reformed offender may hold 
a dim view of the law and its processes, and 
be chary of invoking their aid. On the other 
hand, he has committed an offense, and it 
is surely not unreasonable to expect him to 
take some steps to Initiate the process of ex- 
pungement. It will be recalled that even the 
“automatic” New York act required the of- 
fender to commence the amnesty by filing an 
affidavit. The procedures necessary should be 
kept to a high degree of simplicity and a low 
degree of cost. It would not be inappropriate 
to permit the court to hold the hearing in- 
formally, in chambers, after appropriate no- 
tice to the agencies involved. 

A satisfactory resolution of these points 
can be reached if the court is required to 
inform the first offender at the time of im- 
position of sentence of the possibility of ex- 
pungement. Notice should be included in 
any copy of the sentence order given him. 
At the termination of his sentence, a letter 
informing him of the availability of the ex- 
pungement remedy and of the probationary 
interval should be sent by the clerk of the 
court to his last known address. It would 
seem desirable to have the probation depart- 
ment assist in the preparation of the simple 
petition and any necessary supporting docu- 
ments, and the offender should be informed 
of this in the clerk's letter and instructed 
to contact the probation department for 
assistance.™ 

The statute authorizing the expungement 
should be mandatory rather than directory; 
that is, the court should be required to order 
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expungement if the person has not suffered 
further conviction during the probationary 
interval unless the court finds strong affirma- 
tive cause to deny it (a finding that the 
person is a “dangerous offender’’). In that 
sense, the process should be “automatic,” and 
the filing of a simple request with a support- 
ing document should be prima facie entitle- 
ment to expungement. 

For yet another reason it seems wise to 
the require that the offender initiate the pro- 
ceedings, and that is the reason of incen- 
tive. As this paper has attempted to show, 
our penal law, in its present state, is one- 
sided, providing only negative motivation 
for reform—the avoidance of future incar- 
ceration.™ If the offender is provided with a 
positive stimulus and is given an initiating 
role in the process by which the readjust- 
ment of status is achieved, it is likely that 
he will regard it as more meaningful.’ As a 
means of social control, reward for achieve- 
ment of the conduct which punishment was 
designed to attain is more effective than 
punishment alone.” If the transgressor is 
forgiven by the law as he was condemned by 
it, he may hold the legal process in better 
esteem and be less impelled to violate its 
dictates. 

Since the expungement procedure here pro- 
posed requires a certain discretion and since 
the sealing process should extend to agency 
records, it is preferable that it be a mat- 
ter of judicial order rather than administra- 
tive direction. The court is likely more ac- 
cessible than an administrative body and its 
power is better known.” The National Coun- 
cil on Crime and Delinquency has concluded 
that authorization of expungement by judi- 
cial order should produce wider and more 
uniform invocation of the power, while al- 
lowing for sound discretion to take individual 
circumstances into accounts” The regular 
purgation of police department files is de- 
sirable from several standpoints“ but for 
the foregoing reasons it seems unwise to ex- 
pect that expungement can be accomplished 
by such agency action alone. 


V. A SUMMING UP 


Creating a “model” statute is more often 
@ matter of conjury than of construction, 
and it will not be attempted here. However, 
as & starting point for future discussion, it 
may be useful to summarize the requisities 
of an effective expungement statute and some 
of the means by which those requisites are 
most likely to be achieved, and to add a few 
interstitial remarks. 

If it is to serve its purpose, the action 
of expungement should be complete, acces- 
sible, realistic, and at least acceptable to the 
public taste. To that end, the following ob- 
servations are offered. 

(1) The expungement of the adjudication 
of guilt of a juvenile delinquent or an adult 
first offender should be made mandatory, 
upon petition of the offender, if the court 
finds that he has not reoffended, unless 
strong affirmative reason exists for denial. 
The court should have the power to deny ex- 
pungement upon a finding that the person is 
a “dangerous offender,” either because there 
is a likelihood of further criminal conduct or 
because the offense was sufficiently grave. 
A judgment denying expungement should be 
made appealable. 

(2) A probationary interval following the 
completion of sentence as a precondition to 
expungement is a wise precaution. There is 
no magic in a metric of time, but what 
we are seeking is the man who can remain 
stable in his commnuity life without the 
need even of minimal correctional restraint or 
supervision. He must be able to succeed “on 
his own,” and expungement immediately 
upon discharge seems ill-conceived. 

Unfortunately, there is evidently no period 
of time beyond which social scientists can 
say there is any given likelihood that the 
offender will not reoffend, and so we must 
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strike a balance of common sense. An apt 
selection would seem to be two years (after 
termination of supervision) in the case of a 
juvenile delinquent or in the case of a mis- 
demeanor, and five years in the case of a 
felony, with the court empowered to accler- 
ate the expungement in its discretion. What- 
ever time selected should not be so long as to 
render the relief useless. (In the case of a 
dependency or neglect adjudication in the 
juvenile court, expungement should be made 
available immediately upon attainment of 
majority.) 

(3) The expungement statute (or statutes) 
should include juvenile and adult offenders, 
and extend as well to dependent children of 
the court. On the juvenile court level, ex- 
pungement should not be limited to first of- 
fenders, since a minor may commit a number 
of misdeeds before “straightening out” 
through maturation. 

(4) At both adult and juvenile levels, the 
statute should reach not only the officially 
adjudicated case but cases of arrest-release 
and cases of acquittal as well. It should ex- 
tend the order of sealing to all law enforce- 
ment and other agency records, including 
those in cases disposed of intra muros. Be- 
cause the petitioner may wish to permit lim- 
ited inspection of the records at a later 
time—for example, in making application for 
& security-critical job—the statute should 
provide for sealing rather than destruction 
of the records. Records so sealed should be 
required to be removed from the main or 
master file and kept separately. 

The widespread dissemination of records 
is an aid to effective law enforcement, but it 
poses a problem for effective expungement. 
The order of sealing should be directed to 
each enforcement agency having a record of 
the petitioner, and should be sent as well to 
all central indices and repositories. As one 
commentator has put it: “It seems that 
when the Moving Finger writes these days, a 
dozen Xerox copies likely are made,” In 
this respect, consideration must be given to 
records and identification data forwarded by 
the police department to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. These submitted materials 
are considered by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation to be the property of the trans- 
mitting agency, which must authorize any 
changes or deletions. When a card report- 
ing an arrest is returned to the contributor 
at the latter’s request, the arrest entry is de- 
leted from the individual's identification rec- 
ord at the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Therefore, the order of expungement should 
direct the local enforcement agency to re- 
quest the return of any transmitted records. 

Provision should be made for certification 
of compliance by the agencies named in the 
order, and, upon receipt of the certifications, 
the judgment reciting the order of sealing 
should itself be sealed, to remove any chance 
of unauthorized public access. 

(5) The statute should expressly set forth 
the effects of the order in restoring the civil 
rights of the redeemed offender, and it should 
expressly annul the conviction and the of- 
fense. In addition to specifying that the per- 
son will thereafter be regarded as never hav- 
ing offended, it should provide that in all 
cases of employment, application for license 
or other civil privilege, examination as a 
witness, and the like, the person may be 
questioned only with respect to arrests or 
convictions not annulled or expunged. Ex- 
ceptions should be set out in cases of high- 
risk employment where very great interests 
are at stake, such as law enforcement posi- 
tions and those directly involving the na- 
tional security. 

The adoption of the “limited inquiry" 
provision will do more than enable the ac- 
commodation of the conflicting needs of the 
individual and the overriding public good; it 
will remove much of the public objection to 
this type of statute. In commending Gov- 
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ernor Rockefeller’s veto of the New York bill, 
the District Attorney of Manhattan is re- 
ported to have said that the bill was unreal- 
istic because “it permitted a person to lie 
about his former conflict with the law.” 1% 
It is perhaps hard to articulate but there 
is—to the writer’s mind, at least—something 
objectionable about legalized prevarication 
even though one can rationalize the point by 
the worthiness of the end, It impairs the 
law's integrity by creating a fiction where 
none is needed. To only allow the offender 
to deny his offense leaves the burden on 
him; to restrict the questioning about his 
offense places the focus where it belongs, on 
the attitudes of society.” 

(6) Because of the differences in kind and 
the overwhelming need for records in the 
control of thoughtless and irresponsible driv- 
ers, the privilege of expungement should not 
be extended to traffic offenses. Moreover, 
these violations are regarded by society in 
an entirely different light than the usual 
order of crimes and leave no such residue of 
stigma; hence, there is no compelling need 
for their inclusion in the scope of an ex- 
pungement provision. 

(7) The statute should provide that upon 
subsequent conviction, the expunged record 
of an adult violator may be considered by the 
court for the purposes of sentencing or ap- 
propriate disposition. 

In conclusion, most offenders do not re- 
main criminals all their lives, and we should 
not treat them as if they do. It is manifestly 
not the purpose of the penal law to ascribe 
permanent criminality to a first offender, 
though that is largely its effect. This article 
is not intended as a panegyric for a soft- 
headed penology. It is rather an attempt to 
point up a serious flaw in our present legal 
system: the failure to provide means for re- 
defining the status of the rehabilitated trans- 
gressor, It is submitted that an expungement 
process will not serve to hamper effective law 
enforcement, but will stand as an adjuvant 
to the goal of the correctional law. It should 
provide a potent incentive to reformation, 
and should render our response to criminal- 
ity less febrile and more effectual. At the very 
least, it is deserving of serious trial. 

We would do well to bear in mind that it 
is a legal principle that correctional law is 
forgiving. Forgiveness is part and parcel of 
rehabilitation, whether of criminals or any- 
one else who has erred, or who has, in fact, 


what all of us have—the defects of being- 


human.” 
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§ 9.95.240 (1961; Wyo. STAT. ANN. § 7-315 
(1957) (statute uses term “parole,” but seem- 
ingly refers to probation or “court parole” 
only). For an invidious use of the Utah 
statute see State v. Schreiber, 121 Utah 653, 
245 P.2d 222 (1952), where the conviction 
had been vacated on the condition that de- 
fendant “permanently leave the state on ac- 
count of his ill health.” MODEL PENAL CODE 
§ 306.6(2) (Prop. Official Draft, 1962) permits 
discretionary vacation of conviction if the 
offender is discharged from probation or 
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parole before expiration of the maximum 
term, or if he has led a law-abiding life for 
five years after expiration of sentence. 

Cau. WELFARE & Inst’Ns CODE §§ 1179, 1772 
provide that a person honorably discharged 
from the control of the Youth Authority 
shall be released from all penalties and dis- 
abilities resulting from the offense, Section 
1179 operates automatically, while § 1772 re- 
quires the discharged offender to petition the 
court for relief, which may be denied. The 
apparent overlap of the two sections is not 
clarified by the statutory language, but it is 
the interpretation of the Youth Authority 
that § 1179 applies only to juvenile court 
commitments and §1772 only to commit- 
ments from criminal courts. Baum, Wiping 
Out a Criminal or Juenvile Record, 40 Cat. 
S.BJ. 816, 821 (1965). MODEL PENAL CODE 
§6.05(3) allows vacation of the conviction 
of a young adult offender as an alternative 
to providing that his conviction shall not 
constitute a disability. 

™ 18 U.S.C. § 5021 (1964). 

“For example, note the interpretation of 
CAL. PEN. Cope § 1203.4 in Garcia-Gonzales v. 
Immigration & Nationalization Service, 344 
F.2d 804 (9th Cir.), cert. denied, 382 U.S. 840 
(1965). Despite the language of the statute 
that the setting aside of the guilty plea and 
the dismissal of the information “shall .. . 
[release the petitioner] from all penalties 
and disabilities . . .,” the court ruled that 
the conviction was not expunged for pur- 
poses of 8 U.S.C. § 1251 (1964), authorizing 
deportation of an alien convicted of a nar- 
cotics offense. 18 U.S.C. §5021 (1964) was 
similary treated in Hernandez-Valensuela v. 
Rosenberg, 304 F.2d 639 (9th Cir. 1962). See 
Adams v. United States, 299 F.2d 327 (9th 
Cir. 1962) (discusses CAL. WELFARE & INST'NS 
Cope $ 1772). 

™18 U.S.C. § 5021 (1964) acts to “expunge 
the conviction” while pardon only removes 
disabilities and restores civil rights. Tatum 
v. United States, 310 F.2d 854, 856 n.2 (D.C. 
Cir. 1962). But see 1957 N.J. Ops. Att'y Gen. 
143 (expungement of record has less effect 
than a pardon). 

sIf the conditions of probation are ful- 
filled, the pleas or verdict of guilty may be 
changed ... [and] the proceedings expunged 
from the record. . .. He has then . . . received 
a statutory rehabilitation and a reinstate- 
ment to his former status in society insofar 
as the state by legislation is able to do so.... 
Stephens v. Toomey, 51 Cal. 2d 864, 870-71, 
338 P.2d 182, 185 (1959) (dictum). 

Contra, In the Matter of Phillips, 17 Cal. 
2d 55, 61, 109 P.2d 344, 348 (1941). 

[I]t cannot be assumed that the legislature 
intended that such action by the trial court 
under [Penal Code] section 1203.4 should be 
considered as obliterating the fact that the 
defendant had been finally adjudged guilty 
of a crime. 

The Phillips case involved a lawyer dis- 
barred upon conviction of a misdemeanor in- 
volving moral turpitude; the court held that 
relief under CaL. Pen. Cong § 1203.4 did not 
work reinstatement. It is not entirely clear 
whether the decision turned upon the non- 
obliteration of the judgment or upon the fact 
that the court viewed disbarment as outside 
the “penalties disabilities" clause of the 
statute. MODEL PENAL Cong § 306.6 (Prop. Of- 
ficial Draft, 1962) provides that the order 
vacating the conviction does not, inter alia, 
preclude proof of conviction whenever rele- 
vant to the exercise of official discretion, nor 
does it justify a defendant in denying con- 
viction unless he also calls attention to the 
order. 

=C/. RUBIN et al. at 630-31. As a partial 
solution to the problem, some states require 


discharge 
trial, e.g., Iowa CODE Ann. § 749.2 (1950), or 
their return to the person involved, e.g., ILL. 
Ann. Strat. ch. 38, § 206-5 (Smith-Hurd 
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1964) . Often the fingerprints are not returned 
unless requested. Eg., CONN. GEN. STAT. 
Rev. § 29-15 (1958). Absent a statute, return 
or destruction has been denied even when 
the arrest has been found patently improper. 
In Sterling v. City of Oakland, 208 Cal. App. 
2d 1, 24 Cal. Rptr. 696 (1962), a woman was 
arrested under a city ordinance prohibiting 
the defrauding of a taxicab operator when 
the driver refused to change a twenty dollar 
bill. Despite her judgment against the cab 
company for false arrest and malicious pros- 
ecution, return of the fingerprints and “mug 
shots” from police files was denied. See gen- 
erally Note, 42 ILL. L. Rev. 256 (1947); Note, 
27 Temp. L.Q. 441 (1954); Annot. 83 A.L.R. 
127 (1933). 

* Schwartz & Skolnick, supra note 7, at 
134-38. In conducting this portion of the 
study, the authors prepared four hypotheti- 
cal application files, which were submitted 
to prospective employers by an employment 
agent. Three of the files reflected an arrest 
for assault: the first file showed a conviction 
and satisfactory completion of sentence, the 
second an acquittal, and the third an acquit- 
tal with a personal letter from the judge 
verifying the finding of not guilty and stress- 
ing the legal presumption of innocence. The 
fourth file made no mention of any criminal 
record. All applications were for lowest- 
level positions as unskilled laborers. 

Wallerstein, Testing Opinion of Causes 
of Crime, 28 Focus 103 (1949), cited in Tap- 
pan, supra note 7, at 89. 

™ Melicherick, Employment Problems of 
Former Offenders, 2 N.P.P.A.J. 43 (1956). See 
also RUBIN, op. cit. supra note 11, at 151-54 

In the course of several informal inter- 
views with personnel administrators of com- 
panies located on both the east and west 
coasts, the writer gained the impression that 
personnel officers regard the picture given 
by this study as unrealistic. Most said that 
they had no definite policy of exclusion, but 
wanted full disclosure of the details of the 
offense in order to weigh each case “on the 
merits” and to match the individual to the 
job. Several expressed distrust of an ex- 
pungement procedure, and indicated that 
they would not look favorably on someone 
who had invoked it. As one man put it: “We 
probably wouldn't fire the guy outright [i.e., 
in the event of subsequent discovery of the 
offense], but I think we'd be rather hurt 
that he didn't feel he could come and tell us 
about it.” 

Administrators of two of the concerns (a 
major university and a nationwide tem- 
porary-help service) indicated that they did 
not ask the applicant about prior offenses, 
but relied exclusively upon the recommenda- 
tions of former employers. (This would ef- 
fectively foreclose those who had been in- 
carcerated and could not “account for their 
past.”) On the other hand, firms in the elec- 
tronics field typically made searching inquiry 
of all applicants, even those applying for 
the most menial positions. Presumably, this 
practice reflects the companies’ concern over 
security risks, but in some cases the probing 
exceeds relevant inquiry. In one firm, an 
applicant for the position of microwave tube 
assembler (two dollars/hour) was required 
to list all arrests or convictions and give full 
details, indicate in detail any other “mis- 
conduct” with which he or she had been 
charged (presumably relating to employment 
but not clearly) , account for all past absences 
from work, explain all garnishments or other 
credit impairment, and sign an “agreement” 
that he or she could be immediately dis- 
charged without resource if any information 
given was found to be “false or misleading.” 
(Application form in possession of the 
author.) 

4 Melichercik, supra note 38, at 48—49. 

& RUBIN et al. at 628-30; see Wise, Public 
Employment of Persons with a Criminal Rec- 
ord, 6 N.P.P.AJ. 197, 198 (1960), Rubin’s 
figures are based largely upon Widdifield, 
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The State Convict, 1952 (unpublished doc- 
toral thesis on file at Yale Law School Li- 
brary). Variant results were reported by 
Green in a study conducted in 1960: forty- 
two states were reported as having no rule 
completely prohibiting employment of ex- 
offenders. However, only twenty-eight states 
indicated that they did in fact hire such 
persons, usually in positions of unskilled 
labor. Green, op. cit. supra note 13, at 74. 
This survey also included a limited inquiry 
into municipal hiring practices, Jd. at 73. 

“ RUBIN et al, at 625, 628. 

“Mp. ANN. Cope art. 64A, § 19 (1957). 
The appointing authority may consider the 
conviction in granting employment. 

“For discussion on the need for an ex- 
pungement statute to make some differentia- 
tion on the basis of the gravity of the offense 
and the criticality of the purposes for which 
the information is sought see text accom- 
panying notes 132-44 infra. 

* Broadly speaking, persons convicted of 
felonies are excluded. Major commanders may 
grant waivers to persons convicted of lesser 
offenses if they have been free of all forms 
of civil control for at least six months. Ad- 
judicated juvenile and youthful offenders 
may be granted waivers by main station com- 
manders, who may delegate their authority 
to recruiting main station commanders. The 
latter may grant waivers for certain single 
minor offenses such as drunkenness and tru- 
ancy. 32 C.F.R. §571.2(e)(5) (1962). See 
generally MacCormick, Defense Department 
Policy Toward Former Offenders, NATIONAL 
PROBATION AND PAROLE ASSOCIATION 1951 
YEARBOOK 1. 

“ Green, op. cit. supra note 11, at 26. For 
& more enlightened example of statutory 
exclusion from occupation see § 504 of the 
Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act, 29 U.S.C. § 504 (1964), which bars per- 
sons convicted of specified crimes from hold- 
ing various positions in labor unions. It 
should be noted that even in so “high-risk” 
an occupation, the ban is not perpetual but 
extends only five years from conviction. The 
statute recognizes the possibility of reforma- 
tion. 

“This roughly describes a case known to 
the author. The young man in question was 
admitted to the bar examination after giving 
a full explanation and now enjoys a success- 
ful practice. 

* Cau. Bus. & Pror. Cope $ 6576 (disquali- 
fication on conviction of crime of moral tur- 
pitude); Micu, Srat. Ann. § 18.106 (1957) 
(disqualification upon conviction of any 
crime). 

@Minn. Strat. ANN. $§ 147.02 (optome- 
trist), 148.10 (chiropractor), 148.75 (physical 
therapist) (Supp. 1965). 

= ILL. Rev, Srat. ch. 5614, § 242.2 (Supp. 
1965) (disqualification on conviction of fel- 
ony or “any crime opposed to decency or 
morality”). 

& Wrs. Star. $ 159.14 (1961) (disqualifica- 
tion on conviction of any crime). 

= See text accompanying notes 30-34 supra. 

= See, e.g., exceptions to the stated effect 
of Cat. Pen. Cope § 1203.4 In Car, Bus. & 
Pror. Cope §§ 1679 (dentists), 2383, 2384 
(physicians), 2963 (psychologists), 6102 (at- 
torneys), 6576 (barbers), 10177(b) {real es- 
tate brokers), 10302(b) (business opportu- 
nity brokers), 10562(b) (mineral, oil, and 
gas licensees); Cat. Epuc, Cope § 12910 
(teachers); Cau. VEHICLE Cone § 18555 (revo- 
cation of driver's license). See also Epstein 
v. California Horse Racing Board, 222 Cal. 
App. 2d 831, 35 Cal. Rptr. 642 (1963). 

“ Frequently, it is said that hiring of an 
offender will void all coverage. See Frym, The 
Treatment of Recidivists, 47 J. Crm. L., 
C. & P.S. 1 (1956). The following is a typical 
liberal “blanket bond” provision: 

The coverage of this bond shall not apply 
to any employee from and after the time that 
the Insured or any partner or officer thereof, 
not in collusion with such employee, shall 
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have knowledge or information that such 
employee has committed any fraudulent or 
dishonest act in the service of the Insured 
or otherwise, whether such act be committed 
before or after the date of employment by the 
Insured. Lykke, Attitude of Bonding Com- 
panies Toward Probationers and Parolees, 21 
Fed. Prob. 36 (1957). 

This study suggests that the surety com- 
panies may be willing to examine individual 
cases and permit the employer to assume the 
risk himself, and the wording of the bond 
would import that the cancellation of pro- 
tection would apply only to the individual 
and not to the concern as a whole. This is 
preferable to blanket invalidation, but it nev- 
ertheless requires uncommon understanding 
and effort on the part of the employer and 
there is no guarantee that the consent of the 
surety will be given. The bonding firms in- 
terviewed in the course of Lykke’s study felt 
that their alleged unwillingness to give cov- 
erage was more often than not used as an 
excuse to mask the employer's hostility to- 
ward hiring persons with an offense record. 

® Footnote omitted. 

%*B8ee the commentary to the N.C.C.D. 
MopEL Act, supra note 17, at 98. 

® McCormick, Evipence 89-94 (1954). 
There are very great variations among the 
states as to the crimes that will serve as a 
ground of impeachment. 

%E.g., People v. O’Brand, 92 Cal. App. 2d 
752, 207 P.2d 1083 (1949); People v. James, 
40 Cal. App. 2d 740, 105 P.2d 947 (1940). The 
new California Evidence Code (to take effect 
on January 1, 1967) codifies in § 788(d) the 
dictum of People v. Mackay, 58 Cal. App. 123, 
208 Pac. 135 (1922), that a conviction set 
aside under CAL. Pen. CODE § 1203.4 cannot be 
used to unless the person is the de- 


fendant in a subsequent criminal proceeding. 
The present state of the law is by no means 
clear, and the Mackay case has been seri- 
ously eroded by later holdings; these cases 


are discussed in Comment, 2 Stan. L. Rev. 222 
(1949). 

Even under the new California Evidence 
Code the offender who has erred in a state 
lacking a vacation or expungement statute 
would be open to attack in a California court. 

® Griswold, The Long View, 51 A.B.A.J. 1017 
(1965). 

% Id. at 1021, 

363 U.S. 144 (1960). 

“N.Y. UNCONSOL. Laws § 9933 (McKinney 
1961). 

© For a suggestion that the problem is one 
of due process see Green, op. cit. supra note 
11, at 31-35. It must be remarked that peti- 
tioner had not obtained a certificate of good 
conduct, N.Y. Execurive Law § 242, following 
his discharge from sentence; if he had, he 
would have escaped the bar of § 8. There is 
no indication that he was aware of the avail- 
ability of this relief. 

% NUSSBAUM, FIRST OFFENDERS, A SECOND 
CuHance 8-11 (1956). The arrest rate per 
100,000 population in 1953 is given as 4,231.6, 
1954 FBI UNIFORM Crime Rep. 52-53 (table 
17). The most recent rate (for the year 1963) 
is shown as 3,460.4. 1964 FBI UNIFORM Crime 
Rep. 106-07 (table 18). Frym estimates that 
there are 10,500,000 persons with offense rec- 
ords exclusive of traffic matters. Frym, supra 
note 54, at 3. While Nussbaum's estimate 
seems excessive, Frym’s seems too low, in the 
light of the F.B.I. figures. 

© NUSSBAUM, op. cit. supra note 64, at 9. 
The F.B.I. indicates that 41% of the arrests 
reported nationally are of persons under the 
age of 25. 1964 FBI UNIFORM Crime Rep. 108- 
09 (table 19) (1,919,641 arrests out of 4,685,- 
080 below age of 25). 

™ Note 65 supra. 

* 1964 FBI UNIFORM Crime Rep. 26-29. Of 
a special study group of 92,869 offenders, 76% 
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had a prior arrest record. On the other hand, 
any statistical measurement of rehabilitation 
is extremely difficult, because it involves the 
determination of a negative factor, that is, 
the absence of arrest or conviction over a 
given period of time. Cf. Glaser, Differential 
Association and Criminological Prediction, 8 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS 6 (1960). 

“SUTHERLAND & CRESSEY, PRINCIPLES OF 
CRIMINOLOGY 318 (5th ed. 1955). 

œ Cressey, Changing Criminals: The Appli- 
cation of the Theory of Differential Associa- 
tion, 61 AMERICAN J. Socroitocy 116 (1955). 

™ Lohman, Upgrading Law Enforcement, 9 
Porce 19 (1965). For psychiatric comment to 
the same effect see Erickson, The Problem 
of Ego Identity, 4 J. AMERICAN PsYCHOANA- 
LYTIC A. 56 (1956). 

7 Correctional policy must be viewed not 
only in terms of its direct effect upon crim- 
inal activity but also in terms of its effect up- 
on other value systems of society. Cf. BLOCH 
& GEIS, Man, Crime & Socrery 494 (1962). 

“2 The first offender’s need for expungement 
has been recognized in at least two other legal 
systems. Japanese law provides that after five 
years in the case of a minor crime and after 
ten years in the case of a serious crime, the 
“sentence (conviction) loses its effect” if 
there has been no further offense. PENAL 
Cope or JAPAN, art. 34-2, 2 E.H.S. Law BULL. 
10 (Ministry of Justice transl. 1961). 

Interestingly, among the most comprehen- 
sive provisions for the cancellation of offense 
records are those of the Soviet Union. The law 
specifies various probationary periods, based 
on the severity of the original sentence, dur- 
ing which there must be no new offense. Up- 
on cancellation of the record of conviction, 
the offender reverts to his former status; the 
relief is not necessarily limited to first offend- 
ers. RSFSR CRIM. Cope art. 57, in BERMAN, 
SOVIET CRIMINAL LAw & PROCEDURE: THE 
RSFSR Copes 173-75 (1966) . The cancellation 
is initiated by petition of the offender or of 
a social organization, and the cause is heard 
by the district people's court at the offender's 
place of residence. Notice must be given to 
the procurator, and the presence of the of- 
fender at the hearing is apparently jurisdic- 
ional. If the petition is denied, a new peti- 
tion may not be filed for one year. RSFSR 
CODE or Crim. PROCEDURE, art. 370, in BER- 
MAN, op. cit, supra, at 402. 

™ Persons convicted of specified sex offenses 
are required by CAL. Pen. Cope § 290 to regis- 
ter with local police departments. 

% See Baum, supra note 30, at 823. 

% Cau. WELFARE & Inst’Ns CODE § 781. 

The author was informed of a recent 
case in which a young man had been granted 
relief under § 1203.45 following his convic- 
tion for gasoline theft. The arresting police 
agency had learned of the sealing order and 
had closed its files, as had the State Bureau 
of Criminal Identification and Investigation. 
However, in the particular county where the 
young man was arrested, the booking of all 
prisoners is handled at the county jail and 
separate records are kept by the sheriff's de- 
partment, The booking record reflecting the 
theft came to light in a record check prior to 
a military appointment. Because the mili- 
tary authorities not unnaturally raised the 
question of wilful concealment of the record, 
the young man was in a worse position—at 
least until full explanation could be given— 
than he would have been had no sealing 
order been entered. 

7 CAL. WELFARE & Inst’ns CODE § 781. 

7% On the desirability of full disclosure of 
record in applications for certain critical po- 
sitions, see text accompanying note 135 infra. 

7N.C.C.D. Mopet Act, 8 CRIME & DELIN- 
quency 97, 100 (1962). Of the existing or 
proposed enactments found in the course of 
this study, only the Model Act prohibits em- 
ployers or licensing bureaus from inquiring 
into the fact of expungement, CaL, Pen. 
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Code § 1203.45 has been interpreted, how- 
ever, to require any official agency with rec- 
ords which have been sealed to answer any 
inquiry: “We have no record on the named 
individual.” 41 Car. Ops. Atr’y Gen. 102, 104 
(1963); cf. 40 Cau. Ops Arr’y Gen. 50 (1962). 

Baum, supra note 30, at 824. Several 
California probation officers indicated to the 
author that they had encountered instances 
of such questioning, and as expungement 
becomes more widely invoked one would ex- 
pect the practice to spread. The inquiry may 
take various forms, from “Have you ever had 
an offense record expunged?” to “Have you 
ever appeared as a moving party in any 
court? Explain fully.” Cf. Note, 79 Harv. L. 
Rev. 775, 880 (1966). 

s Letter from Ronald H. Beattey, Chief, 
Bureau of Criminal Statistics, California De- 
partment of Justice, to the author, January 
17, 1966. The Bureau reports 2,917 actions 
filed under section 1203.45 in the period from 
July 1962 through December 1965. Of these, 
2,379 were processed to completion and the 
identification files closed; in the remaining 
cases, the Bureau was unable initially to 
identify the defendant, and the order had 
therefore to be returned with a request for 
more information. 

$ Whether it is accessible enough, and how 
it might be made more accessible, is con- 
sidered in part IV below. 

= Note 16 supra. 

% Mich. Laws 1965, act 213, at 1134. 

= See note 76 supra. 

*In 1963, the law was extended to all first 
offenders regardless of age. Minn. Sess. Laws 
1963, ch. 819, at 1441-42. 

5 1949 Minn. Ops. ATT'Y Gen. 328-B. 

= 1951-53 N.J. Ops. ATT'Y GEN. 143. 

= Id. at 206. 

* N.J. STAT. ANN. § 47:3-9 (1) (Supp. 1965). 

u In re Garofone, 80 N.J. Super. 259, 271, 193 
A.2d 398, 405 (1963), aff'd, 42 N.J. 244, 200 A 2d 
101 (1964) (possession of barbiturates). 

@ N.J. STAT. ANN. § 2A:169-3 (1951). 

*In re Garofone, 80 N.J. Super. 259, 193 
A.2å 398, (1963), aff'd, 42 N.J. 244, 200 A.2d 
101 (1964). 

*t N.J. STAT. ANN. § 2A:169-5 (1951). 

* Parenthetically, the scope of the dis- 
orderly person classification is disturbingly 
broad. In one startling case, a disgruntled 
husband procured a revolver, jimmied the 
screen of his long-estranged wife’s bedroom 
with a putty knife, and shot her lover when 
the latter attacked him with an axe, His argu- 
ment of self-defense was denied on the 
ground that by carrying implements of entry 
(the putty knife) and the revolver, he was a 
“disorderly person” who was subject to im- 
mediate arrest, which the deceased was sim- 
ply trying to effect—with the axe. State v. 
Agnesi, 92 N.J.L. 53, 104 Atl. 299 (1918), af’d, 
92 N.J.L. 638, 106 Atl. 893, 108 Atl. 115 (1919). 
Just what are the bounds of “quasi- 
criminality”? 

™ See text accompanying notes 30-34 supra. 

*@ ALA, CODE tit. 13, § 378 (1958); ALASKA 
Srat. § 47.10.080(g) (1962); Arr. Rev. STAT. 
ANN. §8-228A (1956); CAL. WELFARE & 
Inst'Ns Cope § 503; Coo. Rev. STAT. § 22-8-1 
(3), 13 (1963); CONN. Gen. STAT. Rev. § 17-72 
(1958); Den. Cope ANN. tit. 10, § 982(b) 
(1953); D.C. Cope ANN. §16—2308(d) 
(Supp. IV, 1965); FLA. STAT. § 39.10(3) (1961); 
Ga. CODE ANN, § 24-2418 (1959); Hawan Rev, 
Laws § 333-1 (1955); IDAHO CODE ANN. § 16- 
1814(5) (Supp. 1965); ILL. REV. STAT. ch. 37, 
$ 702-9 (1965); IND. ANN. Srar. § 9-3215 
(Supp. 1966); Kan. Gen. STAT. ANN. § 38- 
801 (1964); Ky. Rev, STAT. § 208.200(5) (1962); 
LA. Rev. Stat. § 13-1580 (1952); ME. Rev. STAT. 
ANN., tit. 15, § 2502(1) (1964); Mp. Ann. CODE 
art. 26, § 54 (1957); Mass. GEN. Laws ANN. ch. 
119, $ 53 (1958); Micm. STAT. ANN. § 27.3178 
(598.1) (1962); MINN. Strat. ANN. §§ 242.12, 
260.211(1) (Supp. 1965); Miss. CODE ANN. 
§ 7185-09 (Supp. 1964); Mo. Rev. STAT. § 211, 
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271(1) (1959); Mowr. Rev. CODES ANN. § 10- 
611 (Supp. 1965); Nev. Rev. Srar. § 62.190(3) 
(1963); N.H. Rev. Stat. ANN. § 169.26 (1955); 
N.J. STAT. ANN. § 2A:4-39 (1951); N.M. STAT. 
ANN. § 13-8-65 (Supp. 1965); N.Y. FAMILY Cr. 
Act § 781; N.C. Gen. Srar. § 110-24 (1959); 
N.D. Cent. Cope § 27-16-21 (1960); Onto Rev. 
CODE Ann. § 2151.35 (Page Supp. 1965); OKLA. 
STAT. tit. 20, $891 (1961); Ore. Rev. STAT. 
§ 419.543 (1963); Pa. Star, ANN, tit. 11, §§ 261, 
269-417 (1965); P.R. Laws ANN. tit. 34, § 2011 
(Supp. 1965); R.I. Gen. Laws ANN. § 14-1-40 
(1956); S.C. Cops ANN. § 15-1202 (1962); S.D. 
Cope § 43.0827 (1939); TENN. CODE ANN. § 37- 
267 (Supp. 1965) (by implication); Tex. Rev. 
Cry. STAT. ANN. art. 2338-1, § 13 (Supp. 1965); 
Uran Cone ANN. § 55-10-105(2) (Supp. 1965); 
Vr. Srat. ANN. tit. 33, §§ 601, 627 (1958) (by 
implication); Va. Cops ANN. § 16.1-179 
(1950); V.I. Cope Ann, tit. 5, § 2506 (1957); 
Wass. Rev. CopE ANN. § 13.04.240 (Supp. 
1965); W. Va. Cope ANN. § 4904(83) (1961); 
WIs. STAT. § 48.38(1) (1961); Wyo. STAT. ANN. 
§ 14-109(d) (1957). The federal provision is 
found in 18 U.S.C. § 5032 (1964). 

* Only Iowa, Maryland, Nebraska, and 
Vermont appear to lack statutes explicitly 
governing juvenile court records. In these 
states, the matter may be covered by court 
rule. Cf. Md. Ann. Code art. 26, § 64 (1957). 
Miss. Code Ann. § 7185-20 (1942) prohibits 
divulgence of the names of minors for statis- 
tical reporting purposes, but does not ex- 
pressly protect police or court records from 
public inspection. Mont. Rev. Codes Ann. 
$ 10-633 (Supp. 1965) limits disclosure of 
identity and opening of hearing to cases 
where the minor is charged with a felony. See 
Geis, Publication of the Names of Juvenile 
Felons, 23 Mont. L. Rey. 141 (1961). In several 
states, only the probation officer's reports are 
withheld from public access. E.g., N.M. Stat. 
Ann. § 13-8-66 (1953); cf. Mo. Rev. Stat. 
$ 211.321(3) (1959) (discussed pages 177-78 
infra). In Ohio, the exclusion of persons 
other than parents, child, or counsel of 
record is implicit rather than express. See 
Ohio Rev. Code Ann. § 2151.18 (Page Supp. 
1965). 

oni. Rev. Stat. ch. 37, 702-8(3) (1965); 
Minn. Stat. Ann. § 260.161 (Supp. 1965); and 
N.Y. Family Ct. Act § 784 are typical statutes 
requiring police department segregation of 
juvenile files and prohibiting public dis- 
closure. The Minnesota statute has been 
interpreted as forbidding the furnishing of 
police records to governmental agencies, at 
least without court order. 1965 Minn, Ops. 
Att'y Gen. 268-L A number of states have 
statutes regulating the taking and trans- 
mission of fingerprints and identification 
photographs in juvenile cases. See Myren & 
Swanson, Police Work With Children 77- 
80 (1962). 

10 On the use of juvenile court adjudica- 
tion records in later adult proceedings are 
Annot., 96 A.L.R.2d 792 (1964); Note, 32 So. 
Cal. L. Rev. 207 (1959). 

1m E.g., Mass. Gen. Laws Ann. ch. 119, § 60 
(1965) (no disqualification for public sery- 
ice either under the Commonwealth or in 
any political subdivision thereof); Utah Code 
Ann. § 55~10-105(2) (Supp. 1965) (no dis- 
qualification for any civil or military service 
appointment). Several Massachusetts proba- 
tion officers informed the author that the law 
is ineffective as a real aid to employment 
because it fails to cover private hiring. An 
attempt to deal with private employment 
would probably be ineffective unless it re- 
stricted the scope of permissible questioning 
of an applicant. Some jurisdictions expressly 
preserve the right to examine juvenile records 
when application is made for a law enforce- 
ment position. Eg. Il. Rev. Stat. ch, 37, 
§ '702-9(3) (Supp. 1965). 

1w: Cf. ALASKA STAT. § 47.10.060(e) (1962) 
which provides for expungement of the rec- 
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ord of any minor tried as an adult on a waiver 
of juvenile court jurisdiction. No comparable 
provision is available for juvenile court 
adjudications. See also Minn. Stat. Ann. 
§ 242.31 (Supp. 1965). 

13 Note, 79 Harv. L. Rev. 775, 800 (1966). 

™ E.g., In re Holmes, 379 Pa. 599, 604, 109 
A.2d 523, 525 (1954): “No suggestion or taint 
of criminality attaches to any finding of 
delinquency by a juvenile court.” 

16 Matza, Delinquency and Drift 73 
(1964). The problem is not limited to the 
United States. In Great Britain, expungement 
procedures were proposed in 1960; these were 
rejected by the Committee on Children and 
Young Persons on the ground that there was 
not “a record” in the case of a juvenile delin- 
quent, but In fact many records. While the 
Committee was sympathetic to the need, it 
apparently felt an expungement law would be 
ineffective. Committee on Children & Young 
Persons, Report, Cmd. No. 1191, at 74-75 
(1960-61) . 

In Finland, on the other hand, the law 
permits the “abolition” of all accusatory 
pleadings and adjudication records where a 
punishable offense occurred before the 
offender's eighteenth birthday. Dolling, “Fin- 
nish Juvenile Penal Law” (Das Finnische 
Jugendstrafrecht, rechtd. Jugend [1961], 
9/21, at 325-28), abstracted in 2 Excerpta 
Criminologica 501-02, No. 1221 (1962). 

7109 Cal. App. 2d 787, 789-90; 241 P.2da 
631, 633 (1952); accord, Jones vy. Common- 
wealth, 185 Va. 335, 341-42, 38 S.E.2d 444, 447 
(1946). In a mordant dissent in In re Holmes, 
879 Pa. 599, 612, 109 A.2d 523, 529 (195), 
Musmanno, J. terms the notion that a ju- 
venile record does its owner no lasting harm 
a “most disturbing fallacy” and a “placid 
bromide.” He colorfully describes a juvenile 
record as a lengthening chain that its riveted 
possessor will drag after him through child- 
hood, youthhood, adulthood and middle age 
.... It will be an ominous shadow fol- 
lowing his tottering steps, it will stand by his 
bed at night, and it will hover over him when 
he dozes fitfully in the dusk of his remain- 
ing day. 

207 NUSSBAUM, FIRST OFFENDERS, A SECOND 
CHANCE 4 (1956), quotes the application form 
of a leading university as asking, “Have you 
ever been placed on probation or parole, or 
had any other penalty, scholastic or disci- 
plinary, imposed?” The application for grad- 
uate fellowship assistance under Title IV of 
the National Defense Education Act requires 
full reporting and certification of all crimes 
other than those committed before the ap- 
plicant’s sixteenth birthday and minor traf- 
fic violations. U.S. Dep’t of Health, Educ. & 
Welfare, form OE 4149, The NDEA applica- 
tion, however, provides that all information 
will be “treated confidentially” and will be 
weighed “only as to the suitability of the 
applicant asa... Fellow.” 

1 For a discussion of military regulations 
see note 45 supra. 

1 Note 98 supra and accompanying text. 

2° Cf. Note, 79 Harv. L. Rev. 775, 785-86 
(1966). 

34 Note 35 supra and accompanying text. 

n2 Authority cited note 110 supra. 

us The F.B.I. estimates that 51.5% of all 
juvenile cases are settled without referral to 
the court, either within the police depart- 
ment itself (47.2%), referral to a welfare 
agency (1.6%), or referral to another police 
agency (2.7%). 1964 FBI UNIFORM CRIME 
Rep. 102 (table 13). On the informal han- 
dling of delinquents see Tappan, Unofficial 
Delinquency, 29 NEB. L. Rev. 547 (1950). 

24 CAL. Dep’t OF JUSTICE, DELINQUENCY AND 
PROBATION IN CALIFORNIA 92-94 (1963). 

5A comman example is the choice be- 
tween “grand theft auto” (commonly a fel- 
ony) and the lesser offense of “joyriding” 
(commonly a misdemeanor). The author was 
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informed by officials of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity on the West Coast that this was 
& particularly troublesome dichotomy, since 
some police agencies and juvenile courts 
classified all automobile thefts by minors as 
felonious, while others classified them as joy- 
riding unless there were aggravating cir- 
cumstances. The net effect of these disparate 
policies is to exclude some youths from Job 
Corps placements while permitting the ad- 
mission of others who committed precisely 
the same act but did so in a more lenient 
jurisdiction. 

ue CaL PEN. Cope § 459. 

"1 CAL. Pen. Cope § 288. The municipality 
in question, it may be noted in passing, 
seems to have displayed singular concern over 
the osculatory activity of its citizens. Re- 
portedly, it had upon its books until recent- 
iy an ancient ordinance prohibiting any two 
persons from kissing unless each first wiped 
the lips of the other with carbolized rose- 
water. 

ns REPORT OF CAL. SPECIAL STUDY COMM. on 
JUVENILE JUSTICE, pt. 1, at 19 (1960). 

us In a number of counties it is the prac- 
tice for the probation department to offer to 
file the petition for expungement, This re- 
flects recognition of the need to make the 
persons involved aware of the possibility of 
such action and to minimize expense and red 
tape. 

19 The intricacies of these provisions have 
not insured their uniform success, and a 
number of ploys have been developed to cir- 
cumvent them. In one police department sur- 
veyed by the writer, the “sealing” is accom- 
plished by stamping “sealed” upon the face 
of the master index card (the so-called “al- 
pha card”) and then replacing it in the file. 
Los Angeles County reportedly interprets the 
statute as narrowly as possible and seals only 
the records of the particular offense or situa- 
tion which resulted in wardship or adjudica- 
tion as a dependent child, leaving untouched 
any prior or subsequent entries. Where the 
case has been transferred between counties, 
Los Angeles county—and apparently others 
following its lead—allegedly will not honor 
an expungement order from another juvenile 
court, but will require the institution of new 
p. in its own jurisdiction, (It has 
not been possible to verify these practices 
because the writer's inquiries to the county 
in question have gone unanswered.) 

Upon occasion a minor is first brought to 
municipal court and then is certified to ju- 
venile court when his age is established. The 
author was told of two instances where the 
municipal court refused at first to honor the 
sealing order of the juvenile (superior) court. 

The probation department personnel inter- 
viewed indicated, however, that such evasive 
tactics are relatively rare, and from the av- 
thor’s observations, the general level of ~ - 
operation has been quite high. 

mı 40 CAL. Ops. Atr’y Gen. 50 (1962). 

23Cf. text accompanying note 78 supra. 
Only Utah has a similar provision. See UTAH 
Cope ANN. § 55-10-117 (Supp. 1965) (dis- 
cussed in text accompanying notes 128-31 
infra). 

28 See note 81 supra. 

“4 Matza, op. cit supra note 105, at 22. 

us “[T]he period of time that must elapse 
before the procedures are available is often 
that in which the existence of the record is 
most important—the time of higher educa- 
tion, military service or initial employment.” 
Note, 79 Harv. L. Rev. 775, 800 (1966). 

1% The Attorney General has ruled that a 
sheriff or county attorney cannot disclose 
information from juvenile records eyen be- 
fore expungement. See 6 Kan. L. Rev. 396 
(1958). 

127 The difficulties in application of such a 
standard and the Gordian question of who 
should be excluded from expungement are 
taken up in greater detail in part IV. 
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23 UTAH § 55-10-117 (Supp. 
1965). 

19 Note, 79 Harv. L. Rev. 775, 800. 

13 Ibid. 

31 Compare WAsH. REV. CODE ANN. § 13.04. 
230 (Supp. 1965), with Va. CODE ANN. 
$ 16.1-193 (1950). The latter permits destruc- 
tion of juvenile and adult records at the 
clerk’s discretion, after the passage of vary- 
ing periods of time depending on the serious- 
ness of the offense. 

1 State of N.Y. Ass'y Bill, Int. No. 233 
(3d Rdg. 547, Print. 5363, Rec. 703) (1965). 

288 CRIME & DELINQUENCY 100 (1962). The 
Model Act was drafted in response to recom- 
mendations of the National Conference on 
Parole. NAT'L PROBATION & PAROLE ASS’N, 
PAROLE IN PRINCIPLE AND PRACTICE 136 (1957). 

1334 New York Times, July 23, 1965, p. 1, 
col. 7; p. 32, col. 6. A revised version of the 
bill has been introduced in the 1966 legis- 
lative session. State of N.Y. Sen. Bill, Int. 
No. 1146 (Print. 1159) (1966). It removes the 
“automatic amnesty” provision of its pred- 
ecessor, and provides for the initiation of 
proceedings by a verified petition. Under 
this modified bill, the petitioner would be 
entitled to amnesty if he “reasonably es- 
tablishes” to the court’s satisfaction that 
amnesty “would best serve and secure his 
rehabilitation and would best serve the pub- 
lic interest.” Id. at §91. Cf. note 147 infra 
and accompanying text. This bill was re- 
ported passed by the Senate on March 8, 1966. 
New York Times, March 9, 1966, p. 30, col. 2. 
To avoid confusion, all references in the text 
are to the 1965 bill. 

4% State of N.Y. Ass'y Bill, supra note 132, 
at §§ 90-91. 

38 Jd. at §90(6). 

wt Id. at §§ 92(3)—(6). 

333 Jd. at §92(2). 

1» Id. at § 93. 

1° Id. at § 99. 

12 Id. at §§ 97, 98. 

u Jd. at § 95. Enforcement of the bill was 
vested in the State Commission for Human 
Rights, and specific penalties were provided 
for violation of its provisions. Id. at § 94. 

428 CRIME & DELINQUENCY 100 (1962). 

w Ibid. Presumably, the offender would be 
required to file a petition in either case. 

us Ibid. 

uo See p. 183 injra. 

ur New York Times, July 23, 1965, supra 
note 134. 

us State of N.Y. Ass’y Bill, supra note 132, 
at § 90(2). 

u On the compelling need for personal 
stability in a “dispenser of lethal power” see 
US. Dep't of the Air Force, Guidance jor Im- 
plementing the Human Reliability Program, 
AFM 160-55 (1962), in Katz, GOLDSTEIN & 
DERSHOWITZ, MATERIALS OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 
& Law 577-92 (5th temp. mimeo. ed. 1955) 
(cited with permission of the authors). 

150 8 CRIME & DELINQUENCY 99 (1962). 

w: Zenoff, Civil Incompetency in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 32 Gro. Wasa. L. Rev. 243 
(1963) . 

13 Id. at 249. 

1 CAL. PEN. CODE § 1203.45. See note 81 
supra and accompanying text. 

15 While this suggestion might seem un- 
realistic in view of the fact that probation 
departments are often overworked and un- 
derstaffed, it must be pointed out that the 
required documents are very largely. pro 
forma and the task is essentially a clerical 
one. Pre-printed petition and affidavit forms 
may be helpful. The restoration of the re- 
formed offender to his place in society is the 
goal of any probation program, and the 
specialized skills of probation personnel 
would seem particularly useful in assisting 
the eligible former offender to avail himself 
of the relief. The availability of expungement 
can be a powerful asset in a casework plan. 
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18 Professor Gresham Sykes has aptly 
pointed out that the system of punishment 
implies a scheme of reward, and that it is 
precisely upon this point that our system of 
penal law founders—at least from the point 
of view of the individual it seeks to control. 
Though he spoke in particular of the prison 
and its administration, his remarks are ger- 
mane to the correctional law as a whole. 
Sykes, THe Socrery or CAPTIVES, 50-52 
(1958). 

“# Cf. Goldstein, Police Discretion Not to 
Invoke the Criminal Process; Low-Visibility 
Decisions in the Administration of Justice, 
69 Yare L.J. 543, 590-92 (1960). 

12 Cf. MANNHEIM, MAN AND SOCIETY IN AN 
AGE OF RECONSTRUCITON 281-83 (1940). This 
observation assumes, the point that we pun- 
ish with a purpose of rehabilitation, and not 
solely to satisfy our urge for vengeance. 

15$ Professor Matza observes that delin- 
quency is facilitated when the “moral bind 
of the law is neutralized.” MATZA, DELIN- 
QUENCY AND Drirr 98 (1964). A sense of in- 
justice (i.e., that even if one reforms, one 
will not be forgiven and cannot rid oneself 
of the stigma of the crime) supports the 
processes by which the neutralization occurs. 

=e 8 Crime & DELINQUENCY 99 (1962). 

10 Ibid. The same conclusion was reached 
by the commentators to the Model Penal 
Code. Mover PENAL Cope § 6.05, comment at 
30-31 (Tent. Draft No. 7, 1957). 

w MYREN & SWANSON, POLICE Work WITH 
CHILDREN 79 (1962). 

w Baum, Wiping Out a Criminal or Juve- 
nile Record, 40 Cal. S.B.J. 816, 824 (1965). 

1 Information on the policy of the F.B.I. 
regarding submitted records was obtained 
from identification division administrators 
in Washington, D.C., through the help of 
special agents of the San Jose, California, 
field office. The author gratefully acknowl- 
edges their assistance. 

i New York Times, July 23, 1965, p. 1, col. 
T; p. 32, col. 6. The objection that expunge- 
ment and vacation of conviction laws permit 
the “rewriting of history” is frequently raised. 
See, ¢.g., MODEL PENAL Cope § 6.05, comment 
at 30 (Tent. Draft No. 7, 1957). 

1 The adoption of a “limited inquiry” rule 
does not solve all the former offender's em- 
ployment problems or insure that the em- 
ployer will not discern the offense. It merely 
blocks the route of direct inquiry, and its 
virtue in so doing is that it makes much 
more clear the spirit of the statute by cut- 
ting off the main source of forced disclosure. 
Total compliance with that spirit can never 
be assured, and employers will be able to 
learn by indirection what they cannot learn 
directly. Customarily, inquiry is made about 
past employment; personnel officials desire 
to know when, where and why no longer. 
Thus, an employment gap because of a jail 
sentence may be all too apparent. While 
questioning of this kind can allow the em- 
ployer to evade the statute's intended end, 
it is neither realistic nor desirable to attempt 
to foreclose all questioning about past work. 
The “limited inquiry” mode can substantially 
reduce the potential for forced disclosure of 
offense, but it cannot wholly eliminate it. 

1 People v. Pieri, 269 N.Y. 315, 327, 199 N.E. 
495, 499 (1936). 

1° RUBEN et al. at 694. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
s. 32 
At the request of Mr. KENNEDY, the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
Was added as a cosponsor of S. 32, the 


Conversion Research, Education, and As- 
sistance Act of 1971. 
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Ss. 1486 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, my mame be added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 1486, to establish an Anti- 
trust Review and Revision Commission, 
introduced by the distinguished Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits), for him- 
self, Mr. Hruska, Mr. COOPER, Mr. DOLE, 
Mr. McGee, Mr. Pett, and Mr. Tower. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

S. 2247 


At the request of Mr. Ervin, the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
HoLLwNGs), the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE), the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart), the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Harris), the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits), the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie), the Senator from 
New Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), 
and the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
HARTKE) were added as cosponsors of 
S. 2247, a bill to further insure due proc- 
ess in the administrative discharge pro- 
cedure followed by the Armed Forces. 


8. 2513 


At the request of Mr. HARTKE, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina (Mr. HoL- 
LINGS) was added as a cosponsor of S. 
2513, the Older Americans’ Rights Act 
of 1971. 

S. 2571 

At the request of Mr. McGovern, the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. Bur- 
DICK), the Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
McGee), the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. Monpate), the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss), and the Senator from West 
Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) were added as 
cosponsors of S. 2571, the Rural Devel- 
opment and Population Dispersion Act. 

SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 169 


At the request of Mr. Byrd of West 
Virginia, for Mr. HoLLINGS, the name of 
the Senator from Georgia (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE) was added as a cosponsor of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 169, to pay tribute 
to law-enforcement officers of this coun- 
try on Law Day, May 1, 1972. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
44—ORIGINAL CONCURRENT RES- 
OLUTION REPORTED TO AUTHOR- 
IZE THE PRINTING OF A CERTAIN 
STUDY AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 


(Placed on the calendar.) 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, reported the following original 
concurrent resolution, and submitted a 
report (No. 92-403) thereon: 


5. CON. RES. 44 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the study 
entitled “International Cooperation in Outer 
Space: A Symposium”, prepared for the use 
of the Senate Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences under the direction of 
the staff of such committee, be printed with 
illustrations as a Senate document, and that 
there be printed three thousand additional 
copies of such document for the use of that 
committee. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 180—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RELATING 
TO THE VIOLENCE IN NORTHERN 
TRELAND 


(Referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, today, 
with the cosponsorship of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. KENNEDY), I am introducing a 
Senate resolution calling for an end to 
the violence and bloodshed in Northern 
Ireland, and setting forth the principles 
upon which a genuine solution must be 
based. 

This resolution is being introduced be- 
cause the current tragedy in Ulster in- 
volves a denial of the basic principles of 
human decency and social justice. Con- 
cern for those oppressed and persecuted 
because of their religion or skin color 
has been an historic tradition of our 
country, and I would hope we never be- 
come so jaded that we ignore such prob- 
lems. Discrimination against Catholics in 
Northern Ireland is just as abhorrent as 
the discrimination practiced against 
black people in our own country, Ben- 
galis in East Pakistan, or Jews in the So- 
viet Union. It is morally wrong and can 
only bring shame on its perpetrators, and 
spawn desperate reactions by those op- 
pressed. 

Since the partition of Ireland some 50 
years ago by Great Britain, the Catholic 
minority in Northern Ireland has been 
denied equal opportunity in securing jobs, 
housing, social services and voting repre- 
sentation. We see the results of this in the 
flames rising from Belfast and London- 
derry, in the funeral processions for dead 
children, in the torn up roads leading to 
the North, and in the jails crowded with 
men detained without due process of law. 

Most recently we have seen the effects 
of the continued hostilities in reports of 
the torture of detainees in Northern Ire- 
land published in the London Sunday 
Times. Prime Minister Heath has ordered 
an immediate inquiry into the brutal 
interrogation tactics described first- 
hand by those tortured. But the solu- 
tion is not more gentle interrogation 
methods nor increased British military 
operations, 

British neglect and misrule in North- 
ern Ireland have left a legacy of fear 
and hate that the deployment of thou- 
sands of more British troops will never 
erase. Belated and half-hearted at- 
tempts at reforms are too late. The dis- 
trust and bitterness felt by the Catholic 
minority toward a tyrannical majority 
runs too deep. Britain, in whose hands 
the ultimate fate of Northern Ireland 
lies, must finally face up to the festering 
conflict it has so long sought to ignore. 

The only long-term solution consist- 
ent with the principles of self-determi- 
nation and liberty is the unification of 
Ireland, 

Northern Ireland, comprised of the 
six counties separated from the Repub- 
lic of Eire, is an artificial entity. Its per- 
petuation is an invitation to continuing 
violence and human tragedy. It cannot 
be part of Britain, nor can it even be 
independent as long as one-third of its 
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population is given second-class status. 
It is time that people everywhere speak 
out on this issue and urge the British 
Government to realize that speedy prog- 
ress toward unification of Ireland is the 
only course that will bring peace. 

We can no longer ignore what is hap- 
pening today in Northern Ireland. It is 
not a question of petty religious bicker- 
ing. It is war. The terrible human costs 
that are being paid will mount unless 
resolute actions are taken immediately 
by Britain to get to the roots of the con- 
flict, not only its symptoms. 

Mr. President, the resolution being in- 
troduced today is more than a recita- 
tion of past wrongs and grievances. It 
urges our own Government at the high- 
est level to press for specific actions 
which can give the people of Northern 
Ireland a new future. 

The steps called for in this resolution 
are: 

First, termination of the current in- 
ternment policy and the simultaneous 
release of all persons detained there- 
under. 

Second, full respect for the civil rights 
of all the people of Northern Ireland, 
and the termination of all political, 
social, economic, and religious discrim- 
ination. 

Third, implementation of the reforms 
promised by the Government of the 
United Kingdom since 1968, including 
reforms in the fields of law enforcement, 
housing, employment, and voting rights. 

Fourth, dissolution of the Parliament 
of Northern Ireland. 

Fifth, withdrawal of all British forces 
in Northern Ireland, and the institution 
of law enforcement and criminal justice 
under local control acceptable to all the 
parties. 

Sixth, convening of all interested par- 
ties for the purpose of accomplishing the 
unification of Ireland. 

I recognize these steps cannot be un- 
dertaken without certain risks. But unless 
a start is made now, the alternatives are 
only greater upheaval and convulsion. 

Great Britain, once a mighty empire, is 
now facing the crucial decision of its 
membership in the European Common 
Market. Britain must first set its own 
backyard in order, or have its energies 
sapped, and resources drained as surely 
as any colonial occupying power in his- 
tory. 

How long can violence be permitted to 
triumph over reconciliation, and hatred 
prevail over decency? How long can ele- 
mentary justice be subordinated to po- 
litical expediency, and passion be allowed 
to overcome reason? 

If Britain is guilty of waiting too 
long—then our own country, has also 
delayed too long in involving itself in the 
struggle for basic human rights taking 
place in Northern Ireland. 

The resolution we are introducing to- 
day—and which is also being introduced 
in the other body, by Congressman CAREY 
of New York—offers a way for the Con- 
gress and this Nation to involve itself in 
ending the tragedy in Northern Ireland. 
This resolution does more than decry 
and lament the past, it points to the di- 
rections which must be taken, and with- 
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out which the agony of Ulster will be 
prolonged. 

The dimensions of this tragic situation 
and the lateness of the hour have been 
vividly sketched by Tony Lewis in the 
New York Times last week in his article, 
“Tet in Belfast,” and in two earlier ar- 
ticles in the same newspaper by William 
V. Shannon. I commend these timely 
analyses to all those who are seeking 
knowledge about a problem whose solu- 
tion we should all be willing to share. I 
ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion be printed in the RECORD, followed 
by these articles. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Whereas, the continuing violence and 
bloodshed in Northern Ireland is a cause of 
the deepest concern to Americans of all faiths 
and political persuasions; 

Whereas, the causes of the present conflict 
may be traced to the systematic and deliber- 
ate discrimination in housing, employment, 
political representation and educational op- 
portunities practiced by the governmental 
authorities of Northern Ireland against the 
minority there; 

Whereas, the governments of the United 
Kingdom and of Northern Ireland have failed 
to end the bloodshed and have failed to es- 
tablish measures to meet the legitimate 
grievances of this minority; 

Whereas, continued repression and lack of 
fundamental reforms in Northern Ireland 
threaten to prolong and escalate the conflict 
and the denial of civil liberties: Now, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United 
States expresses its deepest concern over the 
present situation in Northern Ireland, and in 
accord with fundamental concepts of non- 
discrimination, fairness, democracy, self-de- 
termination and justice, requests the Gov- 
ernment of the United States at the highest 
level to urge the immediate implementation 
of the following actions: 

1. Termination of the current internment 
policy and the simultaneous release of all 
persons detained thereunder. 

2. Full respect for the civil rights of all the 
people of Northern Ireland, and the termina- 
tion of all political, social, economic and 
religious discrimination. 

3. Implementation of the reforms promised 
by the Government of the United Kingdom 
since 1968, including reforms in the fields of 
law enforcement, housing, employment, and 
voting rights. 

4. Dissolution of the Parliament of North- 
ern Ireland, 

5, Withdrawal of all British forces from 
Northern Ireland and the institution of law 
enforcement and criminal justice under local 
control acceptable to all parties. 

6. Convening of all interested parties for 
the purposes of accomplishing the unifica- 
tion of Ireland. 


Ter IN BELFAST 
(By Anthony Lewis) 

LONDON.—A British expert on Vietnam, a 
confirmed hawk, was talking about Northern 
Ireland, The trouble there, he said, was the 
weakness of the British Army's intelligence: 
If they had a list of 2,000 terrorists and got 
them behind bars, all would be well. 

But what about the politics of the situ- 
ation, he was asked—the almost total disaf- 
fection of the Roman Catholic minority? His 
answer was that politics did not matter; if 
you could get the security situation under 
control, the political problem would sort it- 
self out. 
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The conversation would have been wonder- 
ful in its irony if it did not promise so much 
sorrow. After all that has happened in Viet- 
nam, some people still think that solutions 
can be imposed on a bitterly divided commu- 
nity by security measures alone. 

The absurdity of that notion is even clearer 
in Ireland than in Vietnam. For 800 years, 
since Pope Hadrian IV proclaimed Henry II 
ruler of Ireland, England has tried to subdue 
her sister island by force. The British genius 
for politics seems to disappear when it comes 
to Ireland. 

The latest misconceived effort to impose 
peace by security means began last Aug. 9— 
the internment of suspected terrorists. About 
240 men have been interned so far, all of 
them Catholics. The political result has been 
predictable: the further alienation of Ulster’s 
500,000 Catholics, 35 or 40 per cent of the 
population. 

Internment has been a disaster even when 
viewed only as a security matter. Since the 
early hours of Aug. 9, 57 men, women and 
children have been killed in Northern Ire- 
land by terrorists or by the British Army in 
counteraction. The number of bombings has 
sharply increased, and armed robberies by 
terrorist gangs hardly rate headlines any 
longer. ° 

The rest of the world probably does not 
fully understand what is happening to a 
part of the United Kingdom, that most 
peaceful of countries, It would still be an 
exaggeration to speak of civil war in North- 
ern Ireland, but the strain on economic life 
and on individual psychology is approach- 
ing the unbearable. 

In recent weeks the best-known down- 
town hotel in Belfast has closed because 
the troubles had ruined its business. The 
Daily Mirror decided to shut down perma- 
nently its Ulster printing plant, the most 
modern in the U.K., after it was bombed. 
Whole areas of Belfast are closed off by 
roadblocks every night. Thousands of its 
citizens have left mixed Catholic-Protestant 
areas and gone into their own ghettos in 
a migration of fear. 

Belatedly, Prime Minister Heath and his 
Government have recognized the political 
dimensions of the problem, They have talked 
about providing Catholics with an assured 
place in Northern Ireland’s political struc- 
ture, dominated by the Protestant Union- 
ist party since partition fifty years ago. 
Mr. Heath has brought the Ulster provin- 
cial Prime Minister, Brian Faulkner, to- 
gether with the Prime Minister of the Irish 
Republic, John Lynch. 

The object of these afterthoughts is to 
make the Ulster Catholics feel that they 
have some stake in the system. A few years 
or even a few months ago such initiatives 
might have made a difference. It is almost 
impossible to believe that they can now. 

The opposites in Northern Ireland are be- 
coming more irreconcilable all the time. It 
was revealing when Mr. Faulkner, talking 
about bringing Catholics into the govern- 
ment, said they could not include such op- 
position leaders as Gerry Fitt and John Hume 
because they wanted a united republican 
Ireland and did not accept the North as part 
of the U. K. But Mr, Fitt and Mr. Hume are 
moderates in the Catholic community, bare- 
ly able to keep their constituents’ support as 
it is: Without them no approach to the 
minority would be worth anything. 

Mr. Faulkner worries more about being 
stabbed in the back than about mollifying 
the Catholics. The Protestant right would 
like to undo the reforms already undertaken 
and considers Mr. Faulkner a compromiser. 

The truth is that the system of separate 
provincial government in Northern Ireland 
is mortally wounded. Only a miracle can 
save it now, and there are no miracles in 
sight. 

What then? The few remaining moderates 
in Belfast say there will have to be direct- 
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rule-government of Northern Ireland from 
London. The Catholics would feel safer than 
under a Protestant Ulster government, it is 
argued. But would the terrorists of the Irish 
Republican Army stop their bombing and 
sniping? No. They would see direct rule as 
one more victory on the way to a united 
Ireland. 

The I.R.A. men are as cruel and indiscrim- 
inate as terrorists always are. Little children 
die along with British soldiers who thought 
they were there to protect people regardless of 
religion. But terrorists can win in a colonial 
territory if the authorities—and their people 
back home—grow weary of the fight. 

That is the real question now: Will the 
British people tire of this battle as they did 
in Cyprus and Palestine, even though this 
one is next door? The Protestants of Ulster 
consider themselves as British as Yorkshire- 
men and sometimes complain that Britain 
would never let this happen in Yorkshire. 
But it is doubtful that the mass of Britons 
really think of Northern Ireland as part of 
themselves. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 10, 1971] 
Witt ULSTER Warr? 
(By William V. Shannon) 


WASHINGTON —Contrary to the propaganda 
of the Irish Republican Army and the opin- 
ion of many Irish Americans, the British 
presence in Northern Ireland is now an 
anachronism rather than an exercise in im- 
perialism, Ulster is actually a huge drain on 
the British treasury. 

Preoccupied with the great question of per- 
suading Parliament and the country to join 
Europe, Prime Minister Edward Heath un- 
doubtedly regards the Irish problem as a 
most tiresome and irritating distraction. If 
all of Ireland, North and South, suddenly 
sank beneath the waves, Mr. Heath would 
probably be delighted. 

The conflict in Ireland has worsened into 
a crisis as he has tried to ignore it. The fail- 
ure of his talks with Mr. John Lynch, the 
Prime Minister of the Irish Republic, earlier 
this week shows that Mr. Heath is not yet 
ready to face the harsh truth about Ireland. 

His reluctance is understandable. The 
Protestant ruling class in Ulster does not 
have the powerful influence inside the Brit- 
ish Conservative party which it had fifty 
years ago when Britain last confronted the 
Irish question, but its English and Scottish 
sympathizers could still give any Conserva- 
tive Prime Minister a lot of trouble. Mr. 
Heath does not want to divide his own party 
and jeopardize support he would otherwise 
get on the Common Market vote. 

Yet the harsh truth remains that only a 
fundamental solution can resolve the pres- 
ent difficulties in Northern Ireland. Mild 
changes such as proportional representation, 
which Mr. Heath proposed to Mr. Lynch in 
their talks, are now irrelevant. 

Such modest reforms presuppose that both 
communities in Northern Ireland are 
upon the legitimacy of the state, but that is 
no longer true. The Catholic community has 
become alienated from the Protestant-con- 
trolled Parliament and Cabinet in Stormont. 
Any moderate Catholic politician who tried 
to work within the existing framework would 
be condemned as the Irish equivalent of an 
Uncle Tom. The internment without trial 
on Aug. 9 of more than 300 Irish Republican 
Army members but of none of the heavily 
armed Protestant militants served only to 
convince the Catholics that the British Gov- 
ernment and British Army, instead of being 
neutral, have lined up on the Protestant side. 

The London Sunday Times warned edi- 
torially last weekend that Mr. Heath has 
to “reckon with the possibility, to put it 
no higher, that confidence among Catholics 
is now irrecoverably lost. Internment may 
well have clinched the disillusionment bred 
of their long failure to secure either equal- 
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ity before the law or any share of executive 
power. If that has happened, then the state 
of Northern Ireland has no future except 
as a military tyranny.” 

No modern British Government could— 
or would want to—rule Northern Ireland by 
bayonets indefinitely. British public opin- 
ion would not permit it. To escape from this 
military deadend street, The Sunday Times 
urges the British Government to begin now 
to explore with the Irish Republic the con- 
stitutional alternatives: “the various forms 
of federalism, gradual reunification, re- 
drawn partition, a diminished Stormont and 
so on.” 

One possible arrangement that has been 
discussed in the British press is to make 
Ulster into an Anglo-Irish condominium. 
The flags of both Britain and the Irish Re- 
public would fly there. The Irish Army would 
share peacekeeping duties with the British 
Army. The people would have dual citizen- 
ship, Irish as well as British. 

Such a compromise would not satisfy 
either the I.R.A. or the Protestant militants. 
But it would move Ireland a long way down 
the road to eventual reunification. At the 
same time, the preservation of some British 
influence would reassure those Protestants 
who fear the Irish Republic as a clerically 
dominated Catholic state. 

But Prime Minister Heath knows that a 
new constitutional settlement that would be 
acceptable to the Catholic community and 
to the Government in Dublin would have 
to be imposed by Britain. The men who 
control the old regime in Stormont are not 
pone to volunteer to commit political sul- 
cide. 

It is highly unlikely that Mr. Heath is 
ready to take the risks of large decisions be- 
fore the Common Market issue is settled. 
When Parliament meets to discuss the Irish 
question, the Government can be expected 
to temporize and the members of Parlia- 
ment will let off steam. But will the en- 
rushing pace of events in Ulster wait for 
Mr. Heath to make up his mind and arrange 
his parliamentary timetable? 


LIGHT In ULSTER 
(By William V. Shannon) 


WASHINGTON.—Ireland was the first British 
colony and the first to break free. When the 
British gave independence to Southern Ire- 
land in 1922, after four years of terrorism and 
guerrilla warfare, they started down the long 
road of imperial withdrawal that was to wind 
through India, Palestine, Kenya and Cyprus. 

Now, a half-century later, Britain again 
finds itself entangled in Ireland, deploying 
thousands of troops, hunting down rebels 
and trying to find a compromise for the in- 
soluble. 

As in every other colonial situation, the 
logic of history as shown in the trend of po- 
litical events and attitudes points inexor- 
ably in one direction—toward total British 
withdrawal. The remaining Protestant set- 
tlers will have to make their own terms with 
the Catholic natives, 

There is no way that the British can alter 
the history and sociology of the six counties 
of Northern Ireland and make them into a 
viable, peaceful corner of Britain. They are 
Irish and there will be no lasting settlement 
until they are reunited with the rest of 
Ireland. 

A quasi-independent Northern Ireland has 
always been a creature of artifice, not a nat- 
ural entity. Geographically, historically, cul- 
turally, Ulster—to use Northern Ireland's 
ancient name—is as much an integral part of 
Ireland as New England is of the United 
States. 

Autonomy for Northern Ireland, which was 
part of the 1922 settlement, could only have 
worked if the Protestant ruling faction had 
shown magnanimity and imagination toward 
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one-third of the population that is Catholic. 
‘Those qualities were not forthcoming. 

Most Americans, accustomed to thinking 
of British fairness and the excellence of Brit- 
ish law, assumed that the Catholics suffered 
nothing more in Ulster than mild social dis- 
crimination, inability perhaps to get into the 
test clubs or to advance in certain profes- 
sions. The realities were much more bleak 
and oppressive. 

While the rest of Britain, weary of Irish 
quarrels, resolutely turned its mind to other 
things, the ruling clique in Northern Ire- 
land systematically discriminated against 
Catholics in the allocation of public housing 
in the administration of social services and 
in police work. During the Depression of 1932, 
a leading Northern Ireland politician pub- 
licly urged employers to hire “good Protes- 
tant lads and lassies.” The city of London- 
derry, which has a Catholic majority, was 
gerrymandered to produce a Protestant-con- 
trolled city government. 

The violence of the last three years was 
the inevitable result of this drab tyranny. 

As usually happens when an unjust equi- 
librium begins to shift, each concession to 
the rebels whets the appetite for change. 
Every reform short of total surrender seems 
too little or too late. Now the Catholic mem- 
bers have withdrawn from the Northern Ire- 
land Parliament entirely, and the popular 
mood of the Catholics is clearly to settle for 
nothing less than reunion with the south. 

Two years ago when British troops were 
first sent to Ulster, Peregerine Worsthorne 
wrote in The London Sunday Telegraph: 
“But how many of us, truth to tell, care or 
feel genuinely involved? It is part of a make- 
believe world to pretend that Ulster, in any 
meaningful sense, is part of the United 
Kingdom. We do not feel its agony, share its 
sentiments, understand its history, suffer its 


rages. 

“Imagine what would be happening today 
if rioting and insurrection were taking place 
on a comparable scale in some area of Britain 
itself, Is it conceivable that Parliament would 
stay in recess or the monarch on holiday? 
There would be anxious crowds in Downing 
Street and around the Palace. The national 
atmosphere would be fundamentally differ- 
ent—as different as death in the family is 
from death down the street.” 

Mr. Worsthorne warned that only the Irish 
could settle their own quarrel. 

“We can no more do it for them than for 
the Indians and the Pakistanis, the Israelis 
and the Arabs, the Cypriot Turks and the 
Greeks. Few thought at one time that we 
would wash our hands of any of these re- 
sponsibilities. But we did, and we will do so 

in.” 

What Mr. Worsthorne, a leading Conserva- 
tive commentator, wrote then is now being 
taken up across the British press. John Whale, 
writing in the politically independent Sun- 
day Times, has urged a constitutional con- 
ference bringing together the Government 
of London, Belfast and Dublin to negotiate 
the terms of Irish reunification. 

In the left-wing New Statesman, Paul 
Johnson wrote last week: “In Ireland, over 
the centuries, we have tried every possible 
formula: direct rule, indirect rule, genocide, 
apartheid, puppet parliaments, real parlia- 
ments, martial law, civil law, colonization, 
land reform, partition. Nothing has worked. 
The only solution we have not tried is ab- 
solute and unconditional withdrawal. .. . It 
is time the crutch of British ‘peacekeeping’ 
was removed and the Irish forced to come of 


What the journalists are writing today will 
be the policy of the British Government to- 
morrow. And sooner, rather than later. 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I yield 
at this time to the distinguished cospon- 
sor of the resolution, the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with Senator ABRAHAM 
Ruisicorr in introducing a Senate reso- 
lution calling for the immediate with- 
drawal of British troops from Northern 
Ireland and the establishment of a 
united Ireland. An identical resolution is 
being introduced today in the House of 
Representatives by Congressman HUGH 
Carey of Brooklyn. 

We believe that the resolution states 
the only realistic means to end the kill- 
ing in Northern Ireland, and to bring 
peace to a land that has given so much 
to America, a land that has done so much 
to enrich the history of our own Nation, 
a land that is suffering so deeply today. 

The conscience of America cannot keep 
silent when men and women of Ireland 
are dying. Britain has lost its way, and 
the innocent people of Northern Ireland 
are the ones who now must suffer. The 
time has come for Americans of every 
faith and political persuasion to speak 
out. We owe ourselves and our sacred 
heritage no less. 

Down through the centuries, the peo- 
ple of Ireland have been forced to wage 
a continuing and arduous struggle for 
freedom and equality. For generations, 
division and despair have scarred the 
countryside. The ancient right of self- 
determination has been denied. Often 
alone, often without notice from others 
throughout the world, brave men and 
women of Ireland have given their lives 
for the principles they hold dear. Mil- 
lions have been driven from their 
homes, forced to leave the land they love, 
obliged to seek a new life in nations 
where the yoke of repression could not 
reach. 

Today, the Irish struggle again. But 
now, they are not alone. They have the 
support of free peoples in every corner of 
the world. Their cause is just, and the 
reforms they seek are basic to all de- 
mocracies worthy of the name. 

The crisis now, however, is especially 
serious, because the hate and bitterness 
are taking a new and far more drastic 
turn. Ulster teeters on the brink of a 
civil war that threatens to engulf all of 
Ireland. The Government of Ulster rules 
by bayonet and bloodshed. The struggle 
today in the ghettos of Londonderry for 
liberty and the right of self-determina- 
tion, for principles that should be the 
birthright of all peoples who call them- 
selves free men. 

In recent months, we have witnessed 
appalling outbreaks of civil strife in 
Northern Ireland—the worst in the en- 
tire half-century since Ireland was parti- 
tioned. The soaring toll of death and 
violence is uncontrolled. Thousands flee 
their homes in terror. Businesses are 
bombed, and factories close down. Barbed 
wire roadblocks imprison every street 
corner. Young children stand on curb- 
stones and shout shrill insults filled with 
hate. A child is slain returning from an 
errand for his parents. A priest is killed 
as he kneels over a desperately wounded 
victim. A lorry backfires, and the driver 
is cut down in a wanton hail of military 
bullets. And, weekend headlines in the 
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respected London Sunday Times bring 
reports of the newest horror—eyewitness 
accounts of torture and brutality in 
Ulster detention camps. 

The cause of the present crisis is not 
difficult to find. As the newly formed 
American Committee for Ulster Justice 
has eloquently declared: 

British armor patrolling the streets of 
Ulster towns is the end result of prolonged 
misrule, It is the result of fifty years of out- 
right discrimination in employment, in hous- 
ing, and In political representation. It is the 
result of a sectarian and oppressive police 
force, and of a judicial and prison system 
aimed at suppressing a minority. It is the 
result of a one-third minority deprived of 


the right to live in dignity in their own 
country. 


The explosive situation in Northern 
Ireland transcends the traditional feel- 
ings of those who believe America ought 
not to intervene in the affairs of another 
nation. That principle is utterly without 
application here. There are ties between 
America and Ireland that simply cannot 
be ignored. 

As President Kennedy liked to say, 
America is a nation of immigrants. The 
Irish yield to none in their contributions 
to the people and culture of America. 
The waves of Irish immigrants who 
sought our shores in the 19th century 
launched a movement that spanned our 
continent and changed the course of 
American history. They say today that 
Irish blood flows in the veins of one out 
of every seven Americans. There are 
more Irishmen in America now than in 
the Ireland they left behind. 

The Irish have had a monumental 
impact on the America we know today. 
Wherever we look—in business and the 
labor movement, in literature and music, 
in science and religion—and above all 
in public service at every level of govern- 
ment, we find citizens of Irish descent 
who helped to make our Nation great. 

They built our railroads, dug our coal, 
erected our buildings and our churches. 
They organized our unions and our busi- 
nesses. They fought in all our wars. They 
gave us giants like Eugene O'Neill and 
Scott Fitzgerald in the world of litera- 
ture and drama. Louis Sullivan in archi- 
tecture; George M. Cohan and Victor 
Herbert in the field of music; actresses 
like Helen Hayes; athletes like John L. 
Sullivan, and Gene Tunney; John Mc- 
Graw and Connie Mack; pillars of the 
church like Archbishop Ireland, Cardinal 
Gibbons, Cardinal Spellman, and Cardi- 
nal Cushing; labor leaders like George 
Meany; military heroes from the Revo- 
lution to Vietnam; and political leaders 
at every level—Federal, State, and lo- 
cal—whose dedication helped ensure 
the growth and stability of our Nation. 

But the wearing of the green knows no 
narrow boundary of religion or nation- 
ality. Even without these bonds of blood 
and history, the deepening tragedy of 
Ulster today would demand that voices 
of concerned Americans everywhere be 
raised against the killing and the vio- 
lence of Northern Ireland, just as we 
seek an end to brutality and repression 
everywhere. But, because the killing and 
the violence go on in Ireland, the call to 
action in America is irresistible. 
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It is our hope, therefore, in introduc- 
ing this resolution, that every Member 
of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives will respond to the cry of Ireland 
in its hour of need, and join us in our 
call for peace. Together, we can rally 
the conscience of the world, and thereby 
bring powerful new pressure for peace. 

Alan Paton, the distinguished South 
African writer, stated the issue elo- 
quently many years ago in terms that 
draw the contrast sharply between the 
heritage of freedom we seek to leave our 
children in America and the heritage of 
fear that is the plight not only of young 
black men in South Africa, but of young 
Catholics in Ulster and oppressed peo- 
ples everywhere: 

“Cry, the beloved country,” he said, “for the 
unborn child that is the inheritor of our 
fear. Let him not love the earth too deeply. 
Let him not laugh too gladly when the wa- 
ter runs through his fingers, nor stand too 
silent when the setting sun makes red the 
land with fire. Let him not be too moved 
when the birds of his land are singing, nor 
give too much of his heart to a mountain or 
& valley, For fear will rob him of all if he 
gives too much.” 


Men have not known that depth of fear 
in America for more than a hundred 
years. But they know it today in North- 
ern Ireland, and that is why Americans 
now must speak. 

I have said many times in the past that 
the basic issue in Northern Ireland is hu- 
man rights. Until the minority enjoys 
equal rights with the majority, peace 
cannot come to Northern Ireland. Equal- 
ity is the only instrument to erase the 
hatreds nurtured by years of fear, repres- 
sion and mistrust. Americans well know 
that injustice breeds bitterness, and that 
from this bitterness can come violence at 
almost any provocation. America has 
learned that the solution is not repres- 
sion, the solution is not armed troops, 
the solution is not barbed wire deten- 
tion camps. We have found a better way, 
a way of peace and reconciliation, and 
we believe that Northern Ireland can 
reach the same result. 

The heart of the solution we offer to- 
day is the call for immediate withdrawal 
of British troops from Ulster and the es- 
tablishment of a united Ireland. Without 
a firm commitment to troop withdrawal 
and unification, there can be no peace in 
Northern Ireland. The killing will go 
on, and the intolerable mounting vio- 
lence will continue. 

To those who say that the inevitable 
result of a troop withdrawal will be a 
blood bath in Northern Ireland, I reply 
that the blood is upon us now, and the 
bath is growing more bloody every week. 
As the resolution states, the only hope for 
peace is the prompt return of law en- 
forcement to local civilian control in 
Ulster, in accord with procedures accept- 
able to all the parties. 

Tragically, the Government of Great 
Britain fails to realize that the presence 
of British troops in Ulster is compound- 
ing the violence instead of contributing 
to peace. Indeed, the government is mov- 
ing blindly in the opposite direction. Last 
week, we learned that another 1,500 
British troops are embarking for North- 
ern Ireland, Supposedly, the troops will 
seal the border to the south, but all they 
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will really seal is yet another step in the 
escalating violence. 

Rarely has there been a clearer exam- 
ple of the well-known truth that those 
who cannot remember the past are con- 
demned to repeat it, Britain has seen it 
all before, for the tragedy of Ulster is yet 
another chapter in the unfolding larger 
tragedy of the Empire—it is India and 
Palestine and Cyprus and Africa once 
again. It is the birth of the Irish Republic 
in 1920. It is the struggle of men every- 
where for the basic rights of freedom and 
self-determination. 

In another sense as well, the tragedy 
of Ulster is the tragedy of America in In- 
dochina. For Ulster is becoming Britain’s 
Vietnam. Indeed, it is fair to say that 
Britain stands toward peace in North- 
ern Ireland today where America stood 
in Southeast Asia in the early nineteen 
sixties. 

The parallel is uncanny. When Presi- 
dent Kennedy died, only 120 American 
soldiers had been killed in action in Viet- 
nam between 1961 and 1963. This week 
we learned that 128 persons had died in 
Northern Ireland in the 2 years of bit- 
ter violence that have gripped that land 
since British troops first arrived in 1969. 

We know that the years from 1961 to 
1963 were only an early chapter in the 
American horror of Vietnam. We know 
the tragedy that unfolded there in later 
years—45,000 Americans have now died 
in the war; hundreds of thousands of 
North and South Vietnamese soldiers 
have been killed; millions of innocent 
civilians have died, and millions more 
are homeless refugees in their own coun- 


Surely, if Britain sees and understands 
the parallel, we can avoid a repetition of 
Vietnam in Ulster. The most hopeful sign 
I see is the growing volume of press re- 
ports that the mass of British people 
themselves see the issue more clearly 
than their government. A recent poll, 
taken in September, reveals that fully 59 
percent of the British public want to end 
the killing by bringing British troops 
home from Ulster now. Simple humanity 
demands no less. Without that step, no 
peace is possible, and there can be no set- 
tlement of all the other issues. 

It is equally clear that the true answer 
to these other issues is the unification of 
Ireland, the overall goal we seek in our 
Senate resolution. America learned a 
century ago that our Nation, divided 
against itself, could not stand. The ques- 
tion now for Ireland is whether the 
people there will accept that lesson with- 
out enduring a civil war like our own. I 
believe deeply that they will. In 1918, the 
people of Ireland voted 81 percent in 
favor of an independent Republic. If 
only the cruel and constant irritation of 
the British military presence is with- 
drawn, Ireland can be whole again. 

Some have urged that the only route 
for Britain out of Ulster is the solution 
used by President De Gaulle to end the 
Algerian war. Just as De Gaulle opened 
the arms of France to welcome home 
those Frenchmen who felt they could 
not live in a free Algeria, so, it is urged, 
Britain could open its arms to any Prot- 
estants in Ulster who feel they could 
not live in a united Ireland. 
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But I do not believe that such a solu- 
tion will be necessary, at least on any 
wholesale scale for the Protestants who 
live in Ulster now. It is far more likely 
that, once the commitment to unifi- 
cation is made, the 500,000 Cath- 
olics and 1 million Protestants of 
Ulster will work together in a new Ire- 
land, te create the sort of political and 
social arrangements under which both 
can live and work in peace together, with 
full and mutual respect for the rights of 
all. Anyone who doubts that truth need 
only examine the extraordinary record 
of equality, tolerance, and religious free- 
dom compiled by the overwhelming 2.7 
million Catholic majority in the Repub- 
lic of Ireland toward the 300,000 Prot- 
estant minority there. Any threat the 
Protestants of Ulster feel is far more a 
result of guilt over their discrimination 
against the Catholics of Ulster than a 
realistic fear of future discrimination 
against themselves at the hands of the 
Catholics of a united Ireland. 

In addition to the calls for the with- 
drawal of British troops and the estab- 
lishment of a united Ireland, there are 
four other major actions that our Sen- 
ate resolution proposes: 

First, there must be an end to the cur- 
rent internment policy and the simul- 
taneous release of all the prisoners who 
have been arrested and imprisoned under 
that brutal and arbitrary policy. For it is 
a policy that is nothing more nor less 
than mass arrest and open-ended im- 
prisonment on the basis of mere sus- 
picion, without trial or even the most 
rudimentary safeguards of fundamental 
justice and due process of law. 

Originally, many of the prisoners were 
held on HMS Maidstone, a prison ship 
anchored off the Irish coast. Today, more 
than a hundred prisoners are confined in 
Crumlin Road in Belfast, and nearly 200 
are held at Long Kesh outside the city, a 
place that many observers say has all the 
hallmarks of a concentration camp. 

These men are political prisoners in the 
true sense of the word. The internment 
order was issued on August 9 by Prime 
Minister Brian Faulkner of Northern 
Ireland. It was issued under the so-called 
Special Powers Act, whose blanket lan- 
guage authorized Faulkner to “take all 
such steps and issue all such orders as 
may be necessary for preserving the 
peace and maintaining order.” 

To the Catholic minority in Ulster, the 
Special Powers Act is the symbol of their 
repression. Their deepest fears have been 
borne out by the internment order issued 
under it. Indeed, it is fair to say that the 
act itself probably contains the most 
sweeping single grant of arbitrary power 
in any democratic nation in the Western 
World. 

The act itself has become a model for 
repressive regimes throughout the world. 
It was cited with approval as recently as 
1963 by Prime Minister Vorster in South 
Africa. In the course of proposing a series 
of restrictive measures for South Africa, 
including the infamous 90-day detention 
law, Vorster argued that he would he 
willing to exchange all the authority he 
sought for one clause of Northern Ire- 
land’s Special Powers Act. 
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There can be no justification for the 
application of the act in Northern Ire- 
land. Internment is a cruel and abhor- 
rent policy. The random midnight round- 
up of suspects on the night of August 9 
this year—the knock on the door, the 
violent entry, the arrest in the dark of 
night—rank as yet another flagrant ex- 
ample of the repression of the Ulster 
minority. 

The government said the detention or- 
der was aimed at both Protestant and 
Catholic extremists, but 300 Catholics 
have been arrested, and not a single Prot- 
estant. The only real result of the intern- 
ment policy has been to inflame the pop- 
ulation more deeply, and to trigger a 
new and far more terrifying escalation 
of the violence—in the first 7 weeks that 
followed, the issuance of the internment 
order, 17 British soldiers, 35 civilians, 
and one policeman were killed, and the 
end is not in sight. Surely, the first step 
on the route back to sanity in Ulster must 
be the revocation of the order and the 
release of the prisoners. 

Second, the resolution calls for full re- 
spect for the civil rights of all the people 
of Northern Ireland, and the end of all 
political, social, economic, and religious 
discrimination that now exists in Ulster. 
The crisis in Northern Ireland is a les- 
son to the world that religious intoler- 
ance can run just as deep and be just as 
cruel and violent as racial discrimina- 
tion. I fully support the struggle for 
equal rights by the oppressed Catholic 
minority in Ulster, just as I support the 
rights of black Americans and other 
minorities wherever they are oppressed 
in the United States, whether in Jackson, 
Miss., or in Roxbury, Mass. For too long, 
Great Britain, one of the noblest bastions 
of freedom and equality in the history of 
the world, has allowed some of the most 
blatant and individious imaginable dis- 
criminations to flourish on its Ulster 
doorstep. The time has come to end 
them. 

Third, the resolution calls for imple- 
mentation of the many basic reforms 
promised by the Governments of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland since 1968, 
including the reforms specifically prom- 
ised in the area of law enforcement, 
housing, employment, and voting rights. 
Time and again, in recent years, the peo- 
ple of Ulster have heard the promise of 
reform, but they have never had per- 
formance. Landmarks like the O'Neil re- 
forms of 1968 and the Downing Street 
Declaration of 1969, lie forgotten on the 
drawing boards. The time has come for 
movement on all of these promised 
actions, 

Fourth, and finally, the resolution calls 
for the dissolution of the Parliament of 
Northern Ireland. Today, the Parliament 
of Northern Ireland has become one of 
the overriding symbols of oppression of 
the Ulster minority. For generations, the 
Parliament at Stormont has been the 
tool of Protestant domination in Ulster, 
and I can find no justification for its 
continuance. Instead, pending the overall 
settlement of the Ulster issue, the people 
of Northern Ireland should be governed 
directly from Westminster—the British 
Parliament in London—just like every 
other British subject. There has never 
been a valid rationale for the interposi- 
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tion of the Stormont Parliament between 
the Ulster people and Westminster. It is 
an artificial barrier between the people 
and their government, and the sooner 
this parliamentary thorn is removed, the 
better. 

We believe that the sum of these pro- 
posals offers the only real hope for the 
freedom of the people of Northern Ire- 
land and an end to the reign of violence 
and terror that threatens to consume 
that land. No one doubts that Ireland 
stands today on the brink of a massive 
civil war. The spectre we face is nothing 
less then the senseless destruction of Ire- 
land herself. No American who loves Ire- 
land or who remembers her proud and 
noble history can stand silent in the face 
of the tragedy and horror now unfolding 
in Ulster. 

Ireland has given much to America, 
and we owe her much in return. Perhaps, 
if America can see the issue clearly, Brit- 
ain will understand. 

The immortal words of the Irish 
martyr, Robert Emmet, are as current 
today as when he spoke then from the 
dock in 1803. Condemned to death for his 
role in a Dublin uprising that year, he 
addressed the court in words as familiar 
to every schoolchild of Ireland as Lin- 
coln’s Address at Gettysburg is to the 
children of America: 

Let no man write my epitaph; for as no 
man who know my motives dares now vindi- 
cate them, let not prejudice or ignorance 
asperse them. Let them and me rest in ob- 
scurity and peace; and my tomb remain 
uninscribed, and my memory in oblivion, 
until other times and other men can do 
justice to my character. When my country 
takes her place among the nations of the 
earth, then and not till then, let my epitaph 
be written. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 181—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RELAT- 
ING TO THE FOOD STAMP PRO- 
GRAM 


(Referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry.) 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, the history 
of the office of President since the be- 
ginning of our country has been a history 
of growth in power. My purpose today is 
neither to trace this development nor to 
decide upon its acceptability, but rather 
to briefiy comment on one aspect of its 
growth and offer a resolution designed to 
reestablish a more realistic constitutional 
balance. 

The Constitution offers no specific 
guidelines concerning the impoundment 
of appropriated funds. It is clear, how- 
ever, the framers never intended to allow 
the President an item veto. But the effect 
of impounding funds may correctly be 
considered a kind of item veto. If the 
President and the executive branch are 
continually allowed to refuse to spend 
funds after an appropriations bill has 
been signed into law, in reality the Presi- 
dent is exercising an unconstitutional 
absolute item veto without danger of 
being overridden by a two-thirds vote of 
Congress. 

This is not to say that all methods of 
holding up funds by the Executive are 
unconstitutional. Whenever a program 
costs less than originally expected; when- 
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ever Congress sets only ceilings on ex- 
penditures and allows the President dis- 
cretionary powers over programs; and 
whenever actual congressional directives 
require the President to freeze funds for 
projects, surely no one could question 
the constitutionality. 

But when the Congress finds a legis- 
lative program cancelled, abbreviated, or 
held back because the President con- 
siders the purpose, for one reason or an- 
other, inexpedient or inefficient, he is not 
acting on the basis of constitutional au- 
thority. He is, in fact, matching his will 
against the will of Congress which is 
responsible for the creation and funding 
of programs by the Federal Government. 

This kind of Presidential action under- 
mines public confidence in the ability of 
Congress to act with authority of appro- 
priations. Our tradition of separation of 
powers and the system of checks and bal- 
ances are twisted and distorted by this 
practice. The Chief Executive, according 
to the Constitution, has the duty to see 
that the laws are faithfully executed. 
When Congress mandates funds for 
spending and the congressional man- 
date has been signed into law by the 
Chief Executive, the dangerous trend of 
impounding becomes a practice which 
could eventually destroy public reliance 
on the Congress and seriously damage 
our tradition of separate branches of the 
government functioning in their correct 
constitutional roles. 

Proponents of impoundment of funds 
by the Executive say the practice of 
freezing funds is one of a pure political 
nature. The decisive appeal regarding 
the fund-freezing is not to legal princi- 
ples and Court decisions, but to constitu- 
encies and agency support. This is in- 
terpreted to mean the President may 
withhold expenditures of funds so long 
as the political system permits him to do 
so. Presidents supposedly exercise this 
impoundment power with considerable 
restraint and circumspection. But the 
question remains—who determines which 
programs are unnecessary? Who deter- 
mines when the President has exercised 
restraint in his impoundment? Surely not 
the President alone. 

The budgetary process must not be 
confused with the impounding issue. 
Bargaining, compromising, and persuad- 
ing typify the process of congressional 
appropriation. But once the appropria- 
tion has been passed and signed into law, 
the President’s duty becomes -clear—to 
execute that law, not to obstruct consti- 
tutional intent, nor to subvert our system 
of balanced Government, 

Our Constitution's framers understood 
best how best to avoid tyranny. While 
conditions in our modern world may well 
impell us to give the President some 
additional authority, we must still guard 
carefully against the accumulation of all 
powers—legislative, executive, and judi- 
ciary in the same hands. We must guard 
carefully our power of the purse as one 
of the Congress’ few means for control- 
ling the Federal bureaucracy. 

One specific example of the practice of 
freezing funds prompts me to introduce 
a resolution which would express the 
sense of the Senate concerning the avail- 
ability of appropriated funds for the food 
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stamp program and would extend the 
food stamp program to all areas which 
have submitted proper applications which 
are certified by the USDA. This situation 
is a classic example of the growing ex- 
ecutive practice of impounding or freez- 
ing funds. In this current fiscal year 
Congress has appropriated $2,200 million 
to carry out and extend the food stamp 
program; $90 million appropriated for 
carrying out the food stamp program last 
fiscal year remains available, making a 
total of $2,290 million which Congress 
has authorized and appropriated and 
which is available for the program for 
this fiscal year; $198,516,000 of this sum 
has been withheld from the food stamp 
program by the Office of Management 
and Budget and is not available. Nearly 
200 new areas have made application 
for participation in the food stamp pro- 
gram. It was the intent and mandate of 
the Congress that these funds be spent 
to assist needy people in obtaining an 
adequate diet by expanding this program 
to eligible areas. Authorization and ap- 
propriations were signed into the law of 
the land by the President. My Resolu- 
tion would make this Congressional man- 
date as clearly specific as possible that 
this money be immediately released by 
the Office of Management and Budget 
and that all pending applications for 
participation in the food stamp program 
which meet the legal requirements should 
be immediately approved and the pro- 
gram extended to all areas covered by 
these applications. In my State of Flor- 
ida, the city of Jacksonville typifies an 
area that wants very much to get off the 
commodity program and on food stamps. 
Jacksonville realizes, as many other 
areas do, the many important factors 
strongly favoring the food stamp pro- 
gram over the surplus commodity 
program. 

First of all, on the food stamp pro- 
gram individuals can select foods neces- 
sary for their diet. The foods are fresh 
and more meats and vegetables are avail- 
able; transportation and other adminis- 
trative problems are diminished. There 
is less waste and spillage, and the pro- 
gram could provide supplements to diets 
for the elderly and the young. 

There are, admittedly, some abuses to 
the administration of the food stamp 
program. However, the good that can 
be accomplished through the enlarge- 
ment of the program far outweighs any 
abuses. 

In the State of Florida alone over 40 
counties have met with U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture application approval 
and want to enter the program, but like 
Jacksonville they are held back by the 
freeze. 

One of the greatest problems in this 
situation is that again we are saying, “If 
you have your food stamp program and 
were in before the freeze, you may par- 
ticipate in the program; but if you have 
made valid application and did not come 
in before the freeze, you cannot partici- 
pate.” 

People do not understand how their 
Government can say to one city. “You 
can have this program and all the bene- 
fits and fresh food; you do not have to 
worry about having commodities that 
people cannot cook and waste,” and then 
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say to another city, “You cannot have 
this because not Congress, not the peo- 
ple elected by the people of this land, 
but someone in the Office of Management 
and Budget decided he wants to freeze 
these funds.” 

How long will they be frozen? Perhaps 
until next year, an election year. But 
Congress has appropriated the money 
and the measure has been signed into 
law. 

The making of general policy in the 
United States, constitutionally, tradi- 
tionally, and politically, belongs to the 
Congress. This resolution would be a step 
toward reestablishing that goal. 

Mr. President, I ask that a copy of this 
resolution be printed in full in the REC- 
orp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

S. Res. 181 
Resolution expressing the sense of the Sen- 
ate concerning the availability of appropri- 
ated funds for the Food Stamp Program 
and that the Food Stamp be ex- 
tended to all areas which have submitted 
proper applications 

Whereas in the current fiscal year Con- 
gress has appropriated $2,200,000,000 to carry 
out and extend the Food Stamp Program; 
and 

Whereas $90,000,000 appropriated for car- 
rying out the Food Stamp Program last fiscal 
year remains available, making a total of 
$2,290,000,000 which Congress has appropri- 
ated and which is available for the Program 
this fiscal year; and 

Whereas $198,516,000 of this sum has been 
withheld from the by the Office of 
Management and Budget and is not avail- 
able; and 

Whereas nearly 200 new areas have made 
application for participation in the Food 
Stamp Program; and 

Whereas the full amount of money which 
Congress has appropriated for this 
is urgently needed for the orderly expan- 
sion of the Food Stamp Program to assist 
other needy people in new areas to obtain 
an adequate diet: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the full amount of appropriated 
money be immediately released by the Office 
of Management and Budget so that the full 
amount can be made available for carrying 
out the Food Stamp Program; and Be it 
Purther 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that all pending applications for par- 
ticipation in the Food Stamp Program which 
meet the legal requirements should be imme- 
diately approved and the program should be 
extended to all areas covered by such appli- 
cation. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 182—ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION REPORTED RE- 
LATING TO FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON FINANCE 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. TALMADGE (for Mr. Lonc), from 
the Committee on Finance, reported the 
following original resolution: 

S. Res. 182 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance 
is authorized to expend from the contingent 
fund of the Senate, during the Ninety-sec- 


ond Congress, $20,000 in addition to the 


amount, and for the same p specified 


purposes, 
in section 134(a) of the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1946. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 183—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RELAT- 
ING TO FUND FOR THE SELECT 
COMMITTEE ON NUTRITION AND 
HUMAN NEEDS 


(Referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration.) 

Mr. McGOVERN submitted the follow- 
ing resolution: 

S. Res. 183 
Resolution continuing, and authorizing ad- 
ditional expenditures, by, the Select Com- 
mittee on Nutrition and Human Needs 

Resolved, That the Select Committee on Nu- 
trition and Human Needs, established by S. 
Res. 281, Ninetieth Congress, agreed to on 
July 30, 1968, as amended and supplemented, 
is hereby extended through February 28, 
1973. 

Sec. 2. (a) In studying matters pertaining 
to the lack of food, medical assistance, and 
other related necessitates of life and health, 
the Select Committee on Nutrition and Hu- 
man Needs is authorized from March 1, 1972, 
through February 28, 1973, in its discretion 
(1) to make expenditures from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, (2) to employ 
personnel, (3) to subpena witnesses and 
documents, (4) with the prior consent of 
the Government department or agency con- 
cerned and the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, to use on a reimbursable basis 
the services of personnel, information, and 
facilities of any such department or agency, 
(5) to procure the temporary services (not in 
excess of one year) or intermittent services of 
individual consultants, or organizations 
thereof, in the same manner and under the 
same services under section 202(1) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, (6) to 
interview employees of the Federal, State and 
local governments and other individuals, and 
(7) to take depositions and other testimony. 

(b) The minority shall receive fair con- 
sideration in the appointment of staff per- 
sonnel pursuant to this resolution. Such per- 
sonnel assigned to the minority shall be ac- 
corded equitable treatment with respect to 
the fixing of salary rates, the assignment of 
facilities, and the accessibility of committee 
records. 

Sec. 3. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 184—ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION RELATING TO 
FUNDS TO IMPROVE THE PAY- 
ROLL AND PERSONNEL SYSTEM 
OF THE SENATE 


(Placed on the calendar.) 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, reported the following original reso- 
lution, and submitted a report (No. 92- 
401) thereon: 

S. RES. 184 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules and 
Administration is authorized to expend, from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, not to 
exceed $145,000, to improve through the use 
of computers the payroll and personnel sys- 
tem of the Senate. Expenses of the commit- 
tee under this resolution shall be paid upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the 
committee. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
RESOLUTIONS 
SENATE RESOLUTION 70 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. As Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed in the Record a statement pre- 
pared by the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. HOLLINGS) . 

There being no objection the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HOLLINGS 

Yesterday, I requested that the Senator 
from Alaska (Mr. Stevens) be added as a co- 
sponsor of Senate Resolution 70. It should be, 
in fact, the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Stevenson), and I ask that the permanent 
record be changed. I request that unanimous 
consent be given to add Senator Stevenson 
as a cosponsor of Senate Resolution 70, ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate with respect 
to disclosure of the results of the national 
nutrition survey. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
change will be made. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 477 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Finance.) 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I submit 
certain amendments, intended to be pro- 
posed by me, to the bill (H.R. 10947) to 
provide a job development investment 
credit, to reduce individual income taxes, 
to reduce certain excise taxes, and for 
other purposes, for appropriate refer- 
ence. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and appropriately referred. 


CONSUMER PRODUCT WARRANTIES 
AND FEDERAL TRADE COMMIS- 
SION IMPROVEMENTS ACT OF 
1971—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 478 


(Ordered to be printed anda to lie on 
the table.) 

Mr. COOK (for himself, Mr. COTTON, 
and Mr. Hruska) submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 986) to provide minimum 
disclosure standards for written con- 
sumer product warranties against defect 
or malfunction; to define minimum Fed- 
eral content standards for such warran- 
ties; to amend the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act in order to improve its con- 
sumer protection activities; and for other 
purposes. 


SENIOR CITIZENS’ TRANSPORTA- 
TION SERVICES ACT—AMEND- 
MENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 479 


(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committees on Banking, Housing and 
Urban Affairs and Commerce.) 

Mr. PERCY submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 1591) to provide certain new 
transportation services to elderly persons, 
to authorized studies and demonstration 
projects for the improvement of trans- 
portation services to the elderly, and for 
other purposes, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, October 20, 1971, he pre- 
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sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

8.24. An Act to provide that the cost of 
certain investigations by the Bureau of Re- 
clamation shall be nonreimbursable; 

8.123. An Act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to modify the operation of the 
Kortes unit, Missouri River Basin project, 
Wyoming, for fishery conservation; 

8.1151. An Act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to revise a repayment con- 
tract with the San Angelo Water Supply Cor- 
poration, San Angelo project, Texas, and for 
other purposes; and 

S, 1939. An Act for the relief of the South- 
west Metropolitan Water and Sanitation Dis- 
trict, Colorado. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS 


Mr, EASTLAND. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Wednesday, 
October 27, 1971, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on the 
following nominations: 

William C. Stuart, of Iowa, to be a U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
Iowa, vice Roy L. Stephenson, and 

Earl E. O'Connor, of Kansas, to be a 
US. district judge for the district of Kan- 
sas, vice Arthur J. Stanley, Jr., retired. 

At the indicated time and place persons 
interested in the hearing may make such 
representations as may be pertinent. The 
subcommittee consists of the Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN), the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska), 
and myself as chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON HUD 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that the Sub- 
committee on Housing and Urban Affairs 
of the Committee on Banking, Housing, 
and Urban Affairs, will hold a hearing on 
the afternoon of Tuesday, October 26, 
1971, at which time the Honorable 
George Romney, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, will explain the proposed reduc- 
tion in HUD personnel, as recently an- 
nounced by the Secretary. 

The hearing will commence at 2 
p.m. and will be held in room 5302, New 
Senate Office Building. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON INCORPO- 
RATION BILLS 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Standing Subcommittee on 
Federal Charters, Holidays, and Celebra- 
tions of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that a public hear- 
ing has been scheduled for Friday, No- 
vember 12, 1971, at 10 a.m., in room 2228, 
New Senate Office Building, on the fol- 
lowing incorporation bills: 

S. 303, to incorporate the Historic 
Naval Ships Association. 

S. 902, to incorporate the Gold Star 
Wives of America. 

S. 913, to incorporate the Navy Wives 
Clubs of America. 

S. 1281, to incorporate National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. 

S. 2337, to incorporate Recovery, Inc. 
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S. 2509, to incorporate Pop Warner 
Little Scholars, Inc. 

S. 2529, to incorporate Junior Achieve- 
ment, Inc. 

All persons desiring to appear and give 
testimony as to these proposals should 
contact the subcommittee in room 2226, 
New Senate Office Building, as soon as 
possible, in order that a schedule of wit- 
nesses may be prepared. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas (Mr, MCCLELLAN) 
and myself, chairman. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THE SITUATION IN VIETNAM 


Mr. McGOVERN., Mr. President, since 
the earliest days of its implementation I 
have been expressing grave concern 
about the so-called Vietnamization strat- 
egy. 

Unless it contemplates an indefinite 

American involvement in Indochina, 
Vietnamization is no more than a for- 
mula for delayed defeat for the govern- 
ment of Mr. Thieu, a prospect which Mr. 
Thieu constantly expedites by his dicta- 
torial practices. Meanwhile, the Presi- 
dent’s strategy exposes declining num- 
bers of American forces to increasing 
danger, while shrinking their capacity for 
self-defense. Further, it contains slight 
hope, if any, for the early return of 
American prisoners of war. 

For these reasons I have advocated the 
establishment of a deadline for the with- 
drawal of all American forces, condi- 
tioned only upon release of all U.S. pris- 
oners, as the most promising method of 
shedding our foul burden in Southeast 
Asia. 

I state quite frankly that I did not ex- 
pect to discover anything to change that 
assessment, and I did not, when I travel- 
ed to Vietnam last month. But our trip 
was not lacking in revelations. Specifical- 
ly, I must say that I was surprised at the 
wide disparity between the official glow- 
ing assessments of the progress of Viet- 
namization we received here in Washing- 
ton and the doubts and pessimism of offi- 
cials, both civilian and military, in the 
field. 

In this context, I hope other Senators 
will consider carefully the complete text 
of a letter to Secretary of State William 
Rogers from Mr. John Isaacs, a Foreign 
Service officer who resigned his position 
on October 7 after serving 13 months in 
Vietnam. The thrust of his report is not 
at all atypical. In fact, it was confirmed in 
literally dozens of conversations we had 
in Saigon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Isaac’s letter be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

Warre Pratns, N.Y., 
October 7, 1971. 
WILLIAM ROGERS, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SECRETARY ROGERS: I am writing to 
you to submit my resignation from the For- 
eign Service of the United States, 

To review my brief career, after I entered 
the Foreign Service in June 1969, I spent one 
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year in training for an assignment in Viet- 
nam and a little over 13 months serving with 
CORDS (Civil Operations For Rural Devel- 
opment Support) working in the pacification 
program in Vietnam. 

During my service in Vietnam, I spent six 
months working with refugees in Binh Tuy 
Province of Military Region 3, five months 
as Region 3 branch chief for the war victims 
office, and the last two months as an Opera- 
tions Officer in the War Victims Directorate 
in Saigon. I have been fortunate to have been 
able to travel frequently to the 11 provinces 
of Region 3 and to the other three regions at 
least twice each. Recently the State Depart- 
ment promoted me to the FSO-6 level. 

When I came to Vietnam in August 1970, I 
was already deeply opposed to our military 
and civilian involvement, but was deter- 
mined to gain a new perspective in the war 
and to “see things for myself.” I even had 
some modest hopes for helping some Viet- 
namese. 

However, the longer I stayed in Vietnam, 
the more convinced I became of the utter 
futility of my remaining here and in the 
Foreign Service as well. 

There is little doubt that my 134% months 
in Vietnam have been an instructive expe- 
rience. Perhaps I can divide my learning into 
three subject areas: 

First, it is clear that the war in Vietnam 
has been lost and that the continued par- 
ticipation of Armed forces under the guise 
of Vietnamization is a fraud being perpe- 
trated on the American people to cover up 
the loss. 

Second, it is evident that the pacification 
program is and will continue to be an over- 
whelming and expensive failure. 

Third, while I could continue in the For- 
eign Service by remaining in Vietnam until 
I receive a new assignment, I have concluded 
that the Foreign Service no longer offers me 
the career that I desire. 


THE WAR AND VIETNAMIZATION 


The present Administration policy in Viet- 
nam, the Vietnamization program, while de- 
signed to reduce American casualties, has 
really been nothing more than a change in 


tactics. Rather than send our American 
soldiers to die and to cause embarrassment 
to the Administration, President Nixon has 
decided to substitute air power for ground 
power. Thus, bombers and gunships are being 
flown over South Vietnam, North Vietnam, 
Laos and Cambodia in an attempt to accom- 
plish what 535,000 troops have failed to do. 

This present policy clearly jndicates that 
the Administration retains hopes for “win- 
ning” the war in Vietnam, at the very least 
by maintaining a government in power 
friendly to the United States. Some, such as 
Admiral John 8. McCain, Jr., Commander of 
U.S. Pacific Forces, go even further to say, 
as he was quoted in September 1971, that 
“We are winning the war in Southeast Asia.” 

Unfortunately, the top levels of the Ad- 
ministration are deluding themselyes to be- 
lieve that even a limited victory can be 
achieved. Most Americans now working in 
Vietnam know otherwise. The confidence that 
Ambassador Bunker, John Vann, province 
and district advisors used to have here has 
now been replaced by a sweeping pessimism. 
The realization is solidifying that the war is 
forever lost. While the Administration con- 
tinues to proclaim the success of Vietnami- 
zation, the mood of advisors in Vietnam is 
that of discouragement in the face of a hope- 
less fight, 

The one-man election, coming after a year 
which saw the uncountable losses of life in 
Laos, the growth of serious drug and morale 
problems in the army, and the division of 
American opinion over the conviction of Lt. 
Calley, have all combined to shatter any 
optimism prevalent when I arrived here a 
year ago. 

Now there is a general expectation that, 
while the South Vietnamese government will 
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remain in power for the present, it is only a 
matter of time before it comes crashing down 
over the remaining Americans in the coun- 
try. While no single factor will cause the de- 
mise, there are several frequently mentioned 
by the American advisors here: 

1. The South Vietnamese army lacks mo- 
tivation and discipline in the face of a highly 
motivated and disciplined enemy force. The 
other side has shown itself willing to face 
the French, the Americans and the on- 
slaughts of sophisticated weapons. While the 
South Vietnamese armed forces have been 
built to 1.2 million men, no one has dis- 
covered a means to shake them into caring 
enough to fight. 

2. An American-style army has been estab- 
lished which will bog down the Vietnamese 
in a huge logistical effort which they can 
neither afford nor operate by themselves. 
The debacle in Laos demonstrated the Viet- 
mamese dependence on the Americans for the 
complex logistical back-up, artillery and air- 
power. Vietnamese units had to be ferried in 
and out of combat and protected by Amer- 
ican power to survive. A conventional army, 
not a jungle force, has been created. 

3. The South Vietnamese government re- 
mains unstable and sadly lacks the support 
of the people. The United States has attempt- 
ed to graft an American-style administrative 
structure responsive to the needs of the 
country; however, the new system has failed 
to catch on with the people. Without a 
strong, popular leader, the political situa- 
tion remains so fragile that the question is 
not whether there will be another coup d’etat 
but when it will occur. 

4. Deeply-entrenched corruption extends 
throughout the Vietnamese hierarchy, It is 
rotting away what little support the govern- 
ment still retains. Investigations have been 
made and reforms attempted, but the desire 
of government officials to enjoy American 
profits while the money flow continues is all 
too frequently a higher priority than estab- 
lishing an effective government. 

5. Economic instability continues to plague 
the Vietnamese people. The United States 
has had to provide $4.29 billion to support 
the economy since July 1963 and still finds 
it mecessary to send in $565 million in this 
fiscal year. The taxation system is so inade- 
quate that, according to Public Administra- 
tion advisors, the Viet Cong collect more in 
taxes than does the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment in some Regions. Economic prob- 
lems will grow with the on-going withdrawal 
of American forces. More of the 117,000 Viet- 
namese officlally employed by the Americans 
as drivers, interpreters and construction 
workers (and probably double that number 
are dependent on the Americans in unofficial 
capacities such as personal servants and bar 
girls) will lose their jobs. 

6. There remains a lack of a strong, capa- 
ble leadership in either the army or the gov- 
ernment. The weak leadership of the army 
is the problem stressed most frequently by 
American military advisors. The one-man 
election further complicates the difficulties 
of finding popular, effective political leader- 
ship. 

In short, the war has been lost. All the 
above factors have played into the defeat; 
that the Administration is still intent on 
“winning” the war under the label of Viet- 
namization is clearly self-delusion in the face 
of the realities of Vietnam. 


THE FAILURE OF PACIFICATION 


A second American failure is that of our 
continued support of the disastrous pacifica- 
tion program. I have spent the past 13% 
months attempting to find substantial 
achievements of pacification and have dis- 
covered very Little. 

CORDS was established in October 1967. 
The great pacifiers, the Robert Komers, the 
William Colbys and the John Vanns, have 
devised a series of programs from Phoenix 
to Chieu Hoi to R.D. Cadre to Land Reform. 
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Under the name of pacification, countiess 
schools, dams, bridges, dispensaries, irriga- 
tion projects, roads and refugee villages have 
been built. Countless briefing charts and 
statistical tables as well have been designed 
to indicate steady progress in the “other 
war.” 

Yet for all the “successes,” the pacification 
program has never been able to accomplish 
its key task in Vietnam; namely, the win- 
ning and the holding of the alleglance and 
trust of the Vietnamese people to the extent 
that the people will support the government 
and defend it against its enemies. For all 
the schools and dispensaries built, the paci- 
fiers have never devised a method to get the 
Vietnamese people to care enough to fight 
for the government. And with such an un- 
concerned population, the war can never be 
won. 

The French intelligence commandant 
stated in 1954, “Pacification will be fully 
realized not when we will have occupied each 
inch of earth but when we will have con- 
quered all the hearts and won all the 
minds.” John Vann, one of the key archi- 
tects of the pacification program, said much 
the same thing in a July 1971 interview: 
“Military occupation is only the first step 
to pacification.” 

The French failed in their key goal in 
1954. The United States has failed in 1971. 
Vann admitted as much when in another 
part of the interview he said, “The majority 
of the country still opposed the government. 
The population is up for grabs.” In fact, the 
loyalites of the population have not been 
won despite program after program, despite 
the spending of billions of dollars on paci- 
fication projects, despite the sending of ad- 
visors to every district and every province in 
Vietnam, and contrary to all statistics dem- 
onstrating success. 

It is true that when the American army 
came to Vietnam in force in 1965, they did 
succeed in occupying Vietnam. No doubt the 
United States staved off military disaster 
and improved security. But now, with these 
troops leaving, it is evident that nothing 
permanent has been achieved. We have never 
gotten beyond the first step of military oc- 
cupation. 

There are many reasons for this failure. 
One of the major reasons why the pacifica- 
tion program has never succeeded is that 
few Americans understand or haye even 
taken the time to understand the people 
of Vietnam or the conditions in the country. 
The United States arrogantly assumed that 
any American could be sent to Vietnam to 
advise the Vietnamese because of “superior” 
knowledge and “advanced techniques.” Yet 
failure to take into account cultural differ- 
ences has led CORDS to push program after 
program which have never worked. 


One result is that American agriculture ex- 
perts with scant knowledge of conditions in 
Vietnam who introduced a vast grain sor- 
ghum program failed to consider adequately 
soil conditions, marketing procedures, rain 
seasons, proper procedures and cultural 
habits. An agriculture expert in Region 3 ad- 
mitted to me in June 1971 that the program 
still is pushed only “for the sake of advisors’ 
jobs” and that the program will be kept going 
“until the United States gets out, and then 
we can let it fall on its face.” 

We have pushed Food for Peace imports 
on the Vietnamese as a free distribution 
program for years, and intend to send in over 
$8.6 million of commodities in 1972, despite 
recognition for years by advisors at the low- 
er level that, as put in a joint CORDS and 
USAID report dated April/May 1969 concern- 
ing Region 2, “with a few exceptions none of 
the U.S. agricultural surplus commodities 
(Pood For Peace) are pleasing to the Viet- 
namese palate. This, in large part, explains 
why U.S. PL 480 agricultural commodities 
are sold for piasters to buy rice rather than 
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consumed by the recipients as planned by 
the U.S. Congress.” 

We have constructed buildings in every 
province in the country, such as the two 
market places in Chau Thanh District of 
Binh Duong Province or the water system for 
an ethnic minorities boarding school in Binh 
Long Province, called “white elephants” by 
CORDS, because we thought that the Viet- 
namese should want them, only to discover 
the Vietnamese do not use them. 

We have created huge programs such as 
Phoenix and RD Cadre which are U.S. in- 
spired, U.S. initiated, U.S. funded and U.S. 
pushed. These programs consistently surpass 
all goals of achievement, but are accepted by 
Vietnamese officials only in a pro forma way. 
These programs will certainly die as soon as 
the Americans stop funding them. The list 
of examples can cover the spectrum of 
CORDS programs as consistent lack of un- 
derstanding has led to repeated failures. 

Another reason for the failure of the paci- 
fication program is that CORDS has never 
developed an honest reporting system to give 
an accurate picture of the situation in Viet- 
nam. Instead, misinformation has been 
passed from district to province to Region 
to Saigon and on to Washington. 

On June 27, 1971, William Colby and 
Creighton Abrams sent around a memoran- 
dum on several subjects, including report- 
ing. It stated: “The critical factor in CORDS 
reporting is integrity. Local CORDS reports 
are used as a basis for decisions at the high- 
est levels of the GVN and the U.S. Govern- 
ment, It is essential that these be objective, 
and as comprehensive as the local officer can 
possibly make them,” 

Despite these words, there is a persuasive 
feeling in CORDS that the high-level offi- 
cials in Saigon and Washington just don’t 
want bad news. Added to this belief is the 
fear by officials at district and province 
levels, both military and civilian, that bad 
news will reflect badly on future careers. As 
a result, reports show mostly carefully sani- 
tized information. The examples are plen- 
tiful: 

When I was working in Binh Tuy Pro- 
vince, I conducted surveys using Vietnamese 
research teams which showed a decline in 
security in two northern districts. The Prov- 
ince Senior Advisor forbade me from send- 
ing the surveys to higher headquarters. “It 
would only make us look bad,” he said. 

A civilian advisor in the Delta wrote a 
report which indicated irregularities in local 
elections in his district. He was forced to 
revise the report when higher authorities 
were upset at the indication of unfair influ- 
ence in the election. 

A Province Senior Advisor in Military 
Region 2 never mentioned in his monthly 
reports that an estimated 350 Montagnards 
were dying of diseases complicated by mal- 
nutrition in early 1971, until private ac- 
counts and newspaper reports forced the 
news out. 

The Deputy for CORDS in Military Region 
3, after receiving a report which included a 
section entitled “Non-Reporting or Misrep- 
resentation of Unfavorable Incidents,” had 
to plea in February 1971 for more complete 
information in reports to his office instead 
of “the lack of information provided to this 
headquarters on the conditions he alleges.” 

Only last month, higher refugee officials 
advised war victims advisors to answer any 
questions of General Accounting Office in- 
vestigators, but never to volunteer any in- 
formation or to share any reports unless spe- 
cifically asked. 

Therefore, rather than the “objective” 
and “comprehensive” reporting asked for, 
CORDS, like the military, has reduced all 
information to precise briefings and clear 
statistics designed to avoid news which 
doesn’t show progress and to eliminate all 
ambiguity. The Americans at the higher 
levels never find out what is happening in 
Vietnam. 
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The reductio ad absurdum of the entire 
briefing system came in an unclassified de- 
rective dated September 8, 1971, to all Sai- 
gon directorates on preparation for a large- 
scale command briefing: 

“Develop ten or twelve high impact indi- 
cators that say persuasively that much prog- 
ress has been made; that our effort has not 
been a fruitless venture; that we have 
helped to establish conditions and build 
systems that at least give the Republic of 
Vietnam an opportunity to choose its fu- 
ture course of events. Final thought should 
be that a strong, broadly-based military es- 
tablishment has been created in RVN that 
will be difficult to destroy by military action. 
Whether RVN can withstand subversion and 
political dissention remains to be seen and 
is a matter that only the Vietnamese people 
and their leaders can resolve.” 

A third reason why pacification has failed 
is due to deficient personnel and logistics 
systems set up to run the programs. It is not 
without reason that many of the younger 
advisors label CORDS “the army of the un- 
employables.” CORDS is filled with ex-majors 
and ex-colonels and miscellaneous civilians 
whose talent for maintaining themselves in 
a job is far superior to their ability to ad- 
vise in a strange country. 

CORDS has sent civilians to Vietnam to 
advise Vietnamese military men on perimeter 
defenses of district compounds and military 
men to act as development advisors in prov- 
inces, It sends here aging bureaucrats 
attempting to earn enough for a comfortable 
retirement and younger liberal arts graduates 
whose degrees do not substitute for technical 
expertise needed by the Vietnamese. 

CORDS is run jointly by military, USAID, 
State Department, USIA and CIA, and con- 
trolled by no one. Long meetings are being 
conducted in Vietnam at this time to decide 
if the organization should continue to exist, 
and if so, in what form. CORDS is truly a 
bureaucracy in search of a mission. If it ever 
performed effectively, today it is certainly an 
ineffective organization whose advice is 
usually disregarded by the Vietnamese. 

CORDS has set up a cumbersome logistics 
system to provide all the comforts of 10me 
which cause district and province teams to 
spend what a District Senior Advisor in Gia 
Dinh Province estimates as 75-80 per cent 
of its time on self-support. In Region 3 
alone, the CORDS teams required in Sep- 
tember 1970, as one neatly drawn briefing 
chart explains, 682 air conditioners, 256 
stoves, 478 refrigerators and 891 desks to 
maintain itself. A Province Senior Advisor 
in one of the smaller provinces in Region 3 
estimates that at least 10 days per month 
were spent merely writing reports and show- 
ing around high-level visitors rather than 
advising. 

CORDS has set up such a vast bureauc- 
racy with a group of people so sadly lack- 
ing in advisorial capacity that any real ac- 
complishments are impossible. Before I 
came to Vietnam, I had thought CORDS to 
be merely a destructive paramilitary or- 
ganization; after 1314, months here, I have 
come to know that it is inefficient and in- 
effectual, 

THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Although it would not be difficult for me 
to remain in Vietnam for a few months and 
to wait until I get assigned to another For- 
eign Service post, I can no longer remain 
in the State Department, 

I came into the Department with a long- 
standing interest in international affairs. I 
have studied in two European countries and 
received a Master's Degree in international 
relations. My interest in the Foreign Service 
is of many years standing. 

However, when I entered the Department 
of State in June 1969, I had certain stereo- 
types of a Foreign Service Officer: the good, 
grey men afraid to express strong opinions 
or to take any stand which might adversely 
affect careers. I had an image of an Officer 
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described in the September 24, 1971, CORDS 
Field Advisors Association newsletter as “ob- 
sequiousness and lack of frankness of sub- 
ordinates toward superiors.” However, these 
were only impressions formed on the basis 
of limited experience. 

Unfortunately, in a little over two years 
in the Foreign Service, I have had most of 
my stereotypes confirmed. Not entirely, I 
must add. I met and trained with many 
bright, articulate and outspoken younger 
officers for whom I have extremely high re- 
spect. Yet, I suspect that in five or ten years, 
all these people will have quit the Depart- 
ment or else be ground down into “institu- 
tional grey.” The system stifles creative 
thought, and the pressures of success are too 
overwhelming to allow for great diversity or 
courage. 

Even in training two years ago, the two 
most frequent sets of advice given to younger 
officers were “keep a low profile,’ or refrain 
from being too visable or divergent, and “get 
a leg up,” or try to get that extra push over 
fellow Officers. 

More disturbing than this oppressive 
weight of the institution, which may be en- 
demic to all large institutions, is the De- 
partment’s willingness to disregard the truth. 
My group of Foreign Service Officers was lied 
to to persuade us to go to Vietnam, lied to on 
assignments and lied to when we asked for 
explanations. By now it is unfortunate but 
true that I have grown to distrust most 
of the senior Officers with whom I have had 
contact. That all Officers are told to get any 
promises from the Department in writing is 
a sad commentary on the trust existing 
among Officers. Eventually, Officers get so 
used to deceiving others that they wind up 
deceiving themselves as well. 

With these criticisms in mind, I had to 
give thought to those who urged me to stay 
within the Department and to “reform” the 
system. Perhaps some Officers with different 
ideas can bring about some change in the 
system. In the long run, though, I don't 
believe that any real change is possible. The 
system is much too entrenched. Any concrete 
attempt at change is likely to be crushed. I 
know from previous attempts at protest. 

Certainly there are periodic official at- 
tempts at encouraging reform, from starting 
“Open Forum” designed to encourage Officers 
to speak out, to task force recommendations 
this year for “Openness at Missions and Cre- 
ative Dissent.” Yet one has to remain skepti- 
cal of the willingness of the Department to 
change when the initiator of this last docu- 
ment was the same official who, when five 
Officers wrote a private letter critical of 
CORDS and procedures used for recruitment, 
stated on May 4, 1970, that “the Department 
can not function if Junior Officers continued 
such criticisms to their superiors.” 

In adding up my criticisms of the Depart- 
ment, I think that the most charitable thing 
to say is that I am not meant for the State 
Department and the State Department is not 
meant for me. While I would enjoy living in 
other countries, I don’t want to live enmeshed 
in the administrative framework of the De- 
partment. I don’t wish to be forced to defend 
policies with which I cannot agree. And if I 
wish to alter what I feel to be bad policies, 
I have come to conclude that the most ef- 
fective means of bringing about such change 
is not within the State Department. 

The present Peace Corps Director in Mo- 
rocco summarized the dilemma of all young 
Foreign Service Officers in a September 10, 
1971 essay in the New York Times: “In the 
present era of self-deception, younger officers 
in both military and foreign service are apt 
to either adapt themselves to the system or 
drop out in disgust. Unfortunately, most will 
adapt.” 

I choose not to adapt. Instead I am sub- 
mitting my resignation from the Foreign 
Service, and at the same time, return to you 
my medal for civilian service in Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN D. Isaacs, 
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UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY ALUMNI 
LEAD CONSERVATION EFFORT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, we in 
Utah are very proud of our many native 
sons and university graduates who are 
serving with distinction in the Nixon ad- 
ministration. 

Among them are three men who are 
spearheading national efforts in the in- 
creasingly important area of conserva- 
tion of our natural resources. Not only 
do these three men have other ties to 
Utah; they are unique in that they all are 
products of the same university—Utah 
State University, which was known as 
the Utah State Agricultural College when 
they matriculated. 

The men I refer to are Edward P. Cliff, 
Chief of the U.S. Forest Service since 
1962; Ellis L. Armstrong, who is Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Reclamation; 
and Burton W. Silcock, who is Director 
of the Bureau of Land Management. 
Both of the latter two were appointed by 
President Nixon. 

An excellent article on their contribu- 
tions to the cause of conservation was 
written recently by Frank Hewlett, 
Washington correspondent for the Salt 
Lake Tribune, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the RECORD. 

I wish to congratulate these public 
servants on their outstanding work; to 
congratulate Utah State University, 
which helped prepare them for Gov- 
ernment service; and congratulate Pres- 
ident Nixon for his wisdom in utilizing 
their talents for the good of our Nation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THREE USU GRADUATES SERVING IN ToP 

FEDERAL OFFICES 
(By Frank Hewlett) 

WasHINGTON.—To Utah State University 
now goes the great distinction of providing 
the federal government with three of its top 
Officials in the increasingly important field 
of conservation of the nation’s natural re- 
sources. 

They are: 

Edward P. Cliff, chief of the U.S. Forest 
Service, a 1931 graduate. 

Ellis L. Armstrong, commissioner of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, class of ‘36. 

Burton W. Silcock, a member of the class of 
1947 who recently took office as director of 
the Bureau of Land Management. 

QUITE AN HONOR 

That’s quite an honor roll for a school with 
an enrolment of around 8,000 and only about 
a third the size of the state’s University of 
Utah and Brigham Young University. 

When the trio were on the Logan school’s 
campus it was known as Utah State Agri- 
cultural College. Then, like now, the state's 
federal land grant college was tops in agri- 
culture, forestry and engineering. 

Dean of the USU “big three” is Mr. Cliff, an 
inveterate pipe smoker who has served as 
chief of the Forest Service under two secre- 
taries of agriculture and was assistant chief 
when Ezra Taft Benson, another Utahan 
and USU student, was boss of the USDA. 

The organization which the 62-year-old, 
Mr. Cliff has bossed since 1962 has 20,000 
employes and administers 187 million acres 
of the public domain. 

OGDEN POST 

Mr. Cliff, a native of Heber City, began his 
40-year career as a government forester in 
Washington State. He served for a time in 
Ogden as assistant regional forester in charge 
of the Division of Range Management. 
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The chief is proud of the range restoration 
work he started in Utah and says he will 
always be greteful for the editorial support 
from The Salt Lake Tribune during those 
years when he was under attack from the 
stockmen, 

He says it’s gratifying to go back to Utah 
and see the results of this work, particularly 
on the Davis County watershed and the Mt. 
Pleasant and Willard Canyon projects. 

“These were environmental accomplish- 
ments of a basic nature which were under- 
taken long before everyone was getting into 
the ecology act,” said Mr. Cliff. 

When I asked the chief what was now his 
major problem, he first only smiled and said 
there wasn’t a special one, but then he 
changed his mind and replied “It is trying to 
make a rational multiple use program work.” 

He is a great believer in the multiple use 
principle, says more benefits can be attained 
in this way and feels he is getting “well into 
a harmonious program.” 

Last year the 154 national forests he super- 
vises recorded a record 172,500,000 visitor 
days. (A visitor day is one person spending 
12 hours in a national forest.) 

Last year the Forest Service also collected 
$288 million for the federal Treasury, virtu- 
ally all of which was from the sale of timber. 

During the same period it cost nearly $10 
million just to pick up the garbage left by 
visitors to the national forests. 

The cost of vandalism damage during that 
same period exceeded $2 million. 


WOODSY WORKS 


To help combat the growing problem of the 
pollution caused by people, the Forest Serv- 
ice has just introduced a new character, 
“Woodsy Owl,” who promises to become even 
better known than famed Smokey the Bear, 
its veteran fire fighter. 

Woodsy Owl, who urges the public to “give 
& hoot—don't pollute,” originated, according 
to Mr. Cliff “in our division of information 
and education and was the product of quite 
afew minds.” 

The publicity received on the unveiling of 
Woodsy Owl has exceeded all expectations. 
The first Woodsy Owl poster is scheduled to 
be released in mid-October and according to 
the chief it will be on recycled paper. Later 
it is planned to have Woodsy Owl decals, 
bumper strips and coloring sheets for school 
children. 

Second of the USU triumvirate is the 57- 
year-old Mr. Armstrong who besides being 
commissioner of the Interior Department's 
Bureau of Reclamation has held other high 
federal and Utah state positions during his 
eventual 35 years of public service. 


UTAH NATIVE 


Mr. Armstrong was born in Cedar City and 
grew up on irrigated farms in Southern Utah 
and Southeastern Idaho. The latter was a 
five-year period in the Idaho Falls area. 

He worked his way through Utah State 
University and in 1936 graduated with a 
bachelor of science degree in civil engineer- 
ing. 

In 1958 Mr. Armstrong received USU’s dis- 
tinguished service award and last June he 
went back to his hometown of Cedar City 
to deliver the commencement address and 
receive an honorary doctor of science de- 
goo from the State College of Southern 


Mr. Armstrong joined the Bureau of 
Reclamation in 1936 and for the next 18 
years served in various capacities of an engi- 
neering and executive nature both in the 
field and in the design and construction 
responsibilities on the Deer Creek Dam in 
Uteh and the Anderson Ranch Dam in 
Idaho, 

OTHER PROJECTS 

He left the bureau in 1954 to become 
assistant project manager for a firm of con- 
sultants for the New York Port Authority 
on the $700 million St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project. 
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In 1957 Mr. Armstrong returned to Utah 
to become state director of highways but 
the Beehive State lost him in less than two 
years when he was picked by President 
Eisenhower for U.S. Commissioner of Public 
Roads and director of his new $3 billion a 
year nationwide highway program. 

When the administration changed Mr. 
Armstrong became president of the Better 
Highways Information Foundation in Wash- 
ington and later president of the consult- 
ing engineering firm of Porter, Armstrong, 
Ripa and Associates of Newark, N.J. 

In early 1968 he returned to his first love, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, as assistant 
regional director in Salt Lake City, a post 
he had held for 18 months when summoned 
back to Washington to succeed Commission- 
er Floyd E. Dominy. 

LARGE BUREAU 


The organization which Mr. Armstrong 
bosses has more than 9,000 employes and 
its budget for the current fiscal year is 
nearly $385 million. The Bureau’s primary 
job is to plan, construct and operate facili- 
ties to irrigate lands, furnish municipal and 
industrial water and develop related hydro- 
electric power and flood control in the West- 
ern states. But it is also becoming increas- 
ingly involved in recreation and weather 
modification research. 

Mr. Armstrong conceded the bureau has 
“some real problems ahead” but feels they 
can be resolved by good planning work and 
providing for a more effective use of the ex- 
isting water supply. 

The environmental problem is taking more 
and more of his time and in this connection, 
Mr. Armstrong said “I expect that in this 
last couple of years we’ve produced in Amer- 
ica more instant ecologists than anything 
else. 

“What we want and what we're working 
toward is quality environment that can pro- 
vide a good life for man,” he said, 

MAN CAN USE 


And as to those who are against building 
any more dams, he warned “Nature in the 
raw can be destructive, erratic, merciless, 
crude and cruel and without intelligent un- 
derstanding and continual effort toward re- 
fining nature, man can lose the ruthless 
struggle for survival.” 

As for combatting the growing Western 
water shortage, Mr, Armstrong feels that first 
of all more recycling of water is essential. 

He favors an accelerated desalinization 
program and is also hopeful that within the 
next three or four years there will be some 
substantial benefits from the bureau’s cloud 
seeding projects which are still in the pilot 
stage. He says one area of special promise is 
the Upper Colorado River Basin where there 
is hope of increasing the annual precipita- 
tion by as much as 20 percent. 

Youngest and newest of the USU trio is 
49-year-old Burt Silcock who as BLM admin- 
istrator manages 453 million acres of the 
public domain. 

He is a native of Burley, Idaho, and for 
the past six years has been BLM’s state di- 
rector in Alaska where there are 272 million 
acres of public lands. 

Mr. Silcock grew up on a farm in Idaho's 
Magic Valley where he developed a strong 
interest in conservation and the use of land 
and water. 

In high school he excelled in football and 
track, He was also a star in these sports at 
USU. 

He left USU for World War IT military 
service and after three years in the Army as 
an enlisted man and offcer, returned to 

where he majored in land manage- 
ment and graduated in 1947. 

His first full-time job was in Texas as & 
range conservationist with the Soil Conser- 
zoon Service. A year later he joined the 
BLM. 

Mr. Silcock was a member of BLM’s field 
parties assigned to Missouri River Basin 
studies and worked mainly in Wyoming’s 
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Big Horn Basin. He then had three succes- 
sive BLM posts in Wyoming—two years as as- 
sistant district manager in Lander, two years 
as district manager in Pinedale and six years 
as district manager in Worland. 


GRAZING WORK 


While at Worland he worked out and ne- 
gotiated grazing use adjustment to maintain 
livestock in numbers consonant with the 
amount of available forage. He also managed 
construction of erosion and food control 
structures on the 15-mile creek drainage area 
where detention dams, water spreaders, dikes 
and diversions were installed to preserve wa- 
ter and land. 

In 1959 he moved to Boise as chief of the 
Division of Range and Forestry in the Idaho 
BLM office. 

Three years later he became assistant di- 
rector of the BLM Wyoming office with re- 
sponsibility for lands and minerals resource 
programs, & position he held until trans- 
ferred to Alaska in 1965. 

In 1969 Mr. Silcock was cited by the Secre- 
tary of Interior “for excellence of service in 
the preservation of Alaska’s natural resources 
and fragile environment.” 

In 1970 he received the coveted presiden- 
tial management improvement award. Par- 
ticular accomplishments for which he was 
cited were his progressive environmental 
management in preparation of the Alaska 
fire-fighting plan and his role in preparation 
of stipulations for the proposed trans- 
Alaska oll pipeline right-of-way. 

Last June he was handpicked for the top 
BLM post by Interior Secretary Rogers C. B. 
Morton who at his swearing in ceremony said 
“Mr. Silcock brings a diversified background 
and outstanding qualifications in land and 
resources management.” 

The secretary also pointed out that Mr. 
Silcock was taking office at a time when “I 
believe we are going in to a new age of 
trusteeship of the public domain.” 

Mr. Silcock regards his job as a real chal- 
lenge but says he looks forward to it with 
enthusiasm. 

Now before the Congress is a proposed new 
national resource land management act 
which would serve as a basic law for BLM 
which is still operating mainly under the an- 
cient Taylor Grazing Act. It would establish 
a national policy that these lands, located 
mostly in the Western states, would be man- 
aged under the principles of multiple use 
and sustained yield in such a way as to pro- 
tect the quality of the environment. 

Among the many innovations foreseen un- 
der Mr. Silcock’s administration is the estab- 
lishment of police protection for BLM lands, 
with rangers somewhat like the Forest Serv- 
ice and National Park Service now have. 

BLM already has five of these rangers in 
California and the advisability of naming 
more is expected to be one of the subjects of 
discussion when Mr. Silcock meets with the 
BLM national advisory board next Wednes- 
day in Boise. 


PENSION PLAN LEGISLATION BE- 
ING CONSIDERED—U.S. NEWS & 
WORLD REPORT EXPLORES 
PROBLEM—SENATORS ACTIVE 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, as 
Senators know, the pension plan reform 
study of the Subcommittee on Labor, un- 
der the very able direction of the Sena- 
tor fror New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), is 
well underway. Several days of explora- 
tory hearings on the problems of pension 
plans have been held. A comprehensive 
measure has been introduced by the 
astute ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee (Mr. Javits) . I believe that 
within our subcommittee and the full 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
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fare—both presided over by Senator 
Wiiirams—there is a genuine sense of 
urgency that reform legislation which 
will more adequately guarantee the re- 
tired worker an adequate pension should 
be enacted during the 92d Congress. 

In May of this year, I spoke in this 
forum stressing the need for new pen- 
sion plan legislation and commending 
the efforts of the chairman and ranking 
minority member in developing the pen- 
sion study. 

Substantial press coverage has been 
given to this subject over the past seyv- 
eral months. I call attention to an arti- 
cle entitled “New Pressures To Safeguard 
Pensions,” published in U.S. News & 
World Report of October 11, 1971, and 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NEw Pressures To SAFEGUARD PENSIONS 


Are many retirement plans a "cruel hoax”? 
Congress is told strict controls are needed 
so workers will get their money when the 
final whistle blows. 

Pressure is building up in Washington for 
broad changes in the private pension plans 
that cover some 31 million people in business 
and industry. 

The push comes from two directions— 

Through new laws to “reform” present 
pension and retirement practices as an after- 
math of recent disclosures in Congress. 

Through changes in regulations made by 
the Internal Revenue Service. The IRS must 
approve all pension plans before the pro- 
grams can qualify for tax exemption. 

So far as the typical worker is concerned, 
the most significant part of the current furor 
over pensions centers in Congress. 

Critics have been telling the legislators 
that in too many cases, private pension plans 
amount to a “cruel hoax” for thousands of 
workers. 

Many employes have complained they 
worked years for a company while confi- 
dently carrying visions of comfortable re- 
tirement—only to find at the end they got 
little or nothing. 


WHAT'S WRONG 


Some of the principal accusations made 
at the legislative hearings: 

Even though they have been with a firm 
for 20 years or more, many workers receive 
no pension credit if they leave for better 
jobs or their own positions are abolished, 

Often a company pension fund will prove 
insufficient to cover all participants when a 
plant is closed or the firm is merged with 
another. 

Regulation of pension plans is loose. Fre- 
quently, employes have little idea of what a 
fund's assets are or how much they have 
coming in benefits. 

More congressional hearings are coming, 
and there is considerable support for tight- 
ening Government controls over private pen- 
sions, both in the Nixon Administration and 
in Congress. 

Present Government regulations on pen- 
sion funds are minimal. The Internal Rev- 
enue Service has laid down certain require- 
ments in order for employer contributions 
to qualify for a tax exemption. Periodic fiscal 
reports must be filed with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


But no single Government agency has 
over-all supervision of pension systems or is 
empowered to make certain that workers 
receive what they expect to get when they 
retire. 


Vast coverage. Size alone of the private 
pension complex in this country makes it a 
formidable subject to tackle. 
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The number of employes covered by pri- 
vate pension plans in the United States rose 
from about 4.3 million persons in 1940 to an 
estimated 30.5 million in 1970. 

In the same period, assets of those funds 
shot up from 2.4 billion dollars to about 137 
billion dollars. 

The pension plan of General Motors Cor- 
poration alone has assets of more than 2.7 
billion dollars. Only 78 private companies in 
the whole nation have more valuation than 
that. 

Experts are now predicting that by 1980 
private pension plans will swell to 215 bil- 
lion dollars and cover some 42 million per- 
sons. 

“Despite the enormous resources com- 
manded by these [pension] funds, however,” 
said Senator Jacob K. Javits (Rep.), of New 
York, “there is grim evidence that private 
pension plans deliver on their promises to a 
relatively inadequate number of employes 
covered by these plans.” 

Case histories. What the Senator was talk- 
ing about was cases such as the following 
ones, most of which have been cited by the 
Senate Labor Subcommittee: 

Phil Martinez has been driving a truck 
around Chicago for more than 15 years and 
he looked forward to a healthy pension after 
20 years on the job. 

But he found out that he lost all his 
pension-plan credits, because his company 
transferred him for a few months to a sta- 
tion outside territory of his Teamsters Union 
local. The union told Mr. Martinez he would 
have to start all over again on another 
20 years. 

Stephen F. Duane of Jersey City, N.J., 
worked 32 years in a refrigerated-butter 
warehouse before the company which em- 
ployed him shut down the facility. Mr. Duane 
was told he was three years short of the 
minimum age requirement of 55 and there- 
fore would get no pension. 

“It didn’t seem fair that I put in half my 
life and got nothing for it,” protested Mr. 
Duane. “For 30 years in an icebox, I got 
arthritic hands.” 

Murray Finkelstein of New York worked 
20 years in a shoe store which closed last 
year. He took another job in a store only a 
few feet away but brought no pension rights 
with him. At age 58, he would have to work 
another 15 years for his new employer be- 
fore qualifying for a pension. 

As man living in Michigan worked 30 years 
for a firm that closed its plant this year 
and moved to North Carolina. The employe’s 
union is suing for pension money, but it’s 
uncertain whether this man will get any- 
thing. 

“For many years my husband stayed on 
at the company under the delusion that we 
would be all set when he retired and would 
not have to ask for help from children, 
State or Federal Government,” the worker's 
wife said. 

“Now it looks like all we have left is our 
delusions.” 

“VESTING” PROBLEM 


Probably the most controversial aspect of 
pensions is that of “vesting’”’—that is, the rate 
at which a worker obtains irrevocable rights 
to all or part of his retirement fund. 

Some companies provide full vesting after 
a stated number of years. If an employe works 
those years and leaves, he still has the right 
to collect all the pension he has earned. 

The years required for vesting vary widely, 
and some plans provide no vesting at all un- 
less the worker remains with the company 
right up to the day he retires. 

Some critics of pensions claim that only 
1 out of 9 workers enrolled today in private 
plans ever will collect a cent of retirement 
benefits. Others argue that 1 out of 3 em- 
ployes will get at least something. 

The Senate Labor Subcommittee con- 
ducted a survey covering 51 pension plans 
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which required 11 years or more of em- 
ployment for vesting. Among all the em- 
ployes who had left those plans since 1950, 
only 5 per cent received any benefits. 

Of 36 other pension plans providing vest- 
ing in 10 years or less, just 16 per cent of 
those who left the companies received credit 
for some retirement pay. 

One of the nation’s largest food-store 
chains confirmed that since 1950 about two 
thirds of its pension-plan participants had 
forfeited their rights. 

A report by a Midwestern telephone com- 
pany showed that in the last 20 years some 
70 per cent of its pension-plan participants 
had left without qualifying for any bene- 
fits—including some who had worked for the 
company more than 15 years. 

Some pension experts contend that workers 
who changed jobs before qualifying for a 
pension didn’t really “lose” anything. They 
argue that the workers knew, or should have 
known, that they were forfeiting their pen- 
sion rights by leaving. 

“You can’t lose what you never had,” one 
expert asserted. 

“Unjustly deprived.” I. W. Abel, president 
of the United Steelworkers of America, sees 
it differently. Said Mr. Abel: “When a work- 
er is deprived of his deferred compensation 
each time he changes employers or when 
he loses his job, he has been unfairly and 
unjustly deprived of part of his earnings.” 

Some proposals in Congress would require 
all private pension plans to provide vesting 
privileges for its members within specified 
periods, Defenders of the present pension sys- 
tem warn this would only make it more diffi- 
cult to establish new pension plans and 
would penalize older members of existing 
setups who are nearing retirement. 

“The primary purpose of a private pension 
plan is to provide adequate pension benefits 
for the longer-service employes,” asserted H. 
©. Lumb, vice president of Republic Steel 
Corporation. 

In many cases, some pension experts argue, 
vesting was purposely traded off during 
union-company bargaining in return for 
some other benefit—such as larger retire- 
ment checks, disability pay or pensions for 
widows of workers. 

A compulsory vesting law, one consultant 
contends, would double or triple basic pen- 
sion plans. 

Funding examined. Cases of outright fraud 
involving use of pension-plan money attract 
a lot of attention, but these are relatively 
rare. Much of the criticism in Congress is 
aimed instead at the way even some of the 
most respectable plans are funded. 

The Senate Labor Subcommittee, for in- 
stance, noted the pension fund for employes 
of one of the nation’s largest utilities is 364 
million dollars short of meeting its current 
liabilities. This amounts to nearly half the 
firm's total assets. 

More than 25 per cent of the assets of the 
employe pension fund of a chain retailer is 
invested in the firm’s own properties, the sub- 
committee said. 

Cited as a classic case involving pension- 
plan funding was that of Studebaker Cor- 
poration, which folded its pension for auto 
workers in 1963 when the company went out 
of the car business. 

Studebaker’s pension plan for employees at 
its main automobile plant in South Bend, 
Ind., had been operating for 13 years. But it 
was not set up to be fully funded—capable 
of paying all its obligations—for another 17 
years. When the plan was terminated, the 25 
millions in assets was divided as far as it 
would go. 

Full pensions went to 3,600 workers already 
retired or over age 60. Another 4,000 employes 
between ages 40 and 60 received 15 per cent 
of what they had coming. The remaining 
2,900 workers under age 40 got nothing. 

Some pension actuaries argue there was 
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nothing basically wrong with the Studebaker 
pension plan. The problem, they say, was 
with the company itself, which simply failed 
for competitive reasons before enough money 
could be pumped into the fund. 

The United Auto Workers Union says the 
difficulty is that Studebaker's experience is 
not unusual. 

A union study showed 20 pension plans 
covering UAW members folded involuntarily 
last year. This was more than double the 
failure rate of a decade earlier. 

Need for reinsurance? For this reason, the 
UAW contends, first priority in reforming 
private pensions should be given to estab- 
lishing a reinsurance program into which 
the funds would pay a premium to make cer- 
tain all participants receive full payment in 
event the plan is terminated. 

Such a reinsurance plan, the UAW said, 
would cost the automobile industry less than 
half a cent per man-hour worked. 

Leonard Woodcock, UAW president, as- 
serted: 

“This is the single step which, more than 
any other, will create confidence in the sys- 
tem for the millions of wage earners who, 
under present conditions, cannot be certain 
that substantial earned pension rights will 
not suddenly become just so much paper if 
plant shutdowns, business failures or other 
vagaries of the economy result in termination 
of their plans.” 

“Portability” suggestion. Lack of “portabil- 
ity”"—the opportunity to transfer pension 
credits from one employer to another—would 
be solved by some proponents through estab- 
lishing a Government agency to keep track 
of a worker’s various pension funds as he 
changed jobs and combine them into a single 
retirement account. 

Other proposed pension reforms include 
tougher laws pinpointing fiscal duties of plan 
trustees and requiring more-detailed report- 
ing to pension-plan members. 

Full support lacking. But all these ideas 
might have to simmer a while as Congress 
grapples with other economic problems. Most 
labor unions, with notable exception of the 
Steelworkers and UAW, seem to be placing 
low priority on pensions. 

Backers of the various pension-improve- 
ment bills also do not agree on which Gov- 
ernment agency should administer any new 
laws passed—the Labor Department, the 
Treasury Department through the Internal 
Revenue Service, or perhaps a new and inde- 
pendent agency set up along lines of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

Sentiment in the House of Representatives 
appears at this point to favor authorizing a 
study by experts to recommend specific ways 
to cure the alleged ills in private pension 
plans. That would delay a vote on reform 
bills until at least late next year. 

Chances for pension-fund action seem bet- 
ter in the Senate, where the Labor Subcom- 
mittee, headed by Senator Harrison A. Wil- 
Hams, Jr. (Dem.), of New Jersey, has been 
holding a series of public hearings on the 
issue. 

“Congress has the obligation,” said Sena- 
tor Williams, “to assure workers that pension 
plans do furnish them with meaningful bene- 
fits and that pensions are not just promises 
resulting in cruel delusions at a late stage 
in life.” 


AMERICA’S DEFENSE POSTURE 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Septem- 
ber 23, my friend and colleague from 
Maryland (Mr. Maruras) addressed the 
defense industry executive seminar of 
the National Security Industrial Associa- 
tion on the subject of America’s defense 
posture. I ask unanimous consent that 
the address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

ADDRESS oF SENATOR CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, 
JR., BEFORE THE DEFENSE INDUSTRY EXECU- 
TIVE SEMINAR OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY 
INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION 


In January 1790, in his first annual address 
to Congress, George Washington put forward 
the philosophy that has guided our defense 
posture to this day. 

“To be prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual means of preserving peace.” 

Now, 181 years later, as we face the bleak 
prospect that American strategic superiority 
may be ending, this sage advice could well 
serve as the keynote for this conference. 

And so, let me express my profound grati- 
tude to the National Security Industrial As- 
sociation for giving me this opportunity to 
participate in the Defense Industry Execu- 
tive Seminar and to discuss with you how 
best to maintain our strategic edge. For only 
by maintaining our own strength, can we 
hope to preserve world peace. 

To say that this nation is beset by deep and 
serious troubles is to resort to understate- 
ment. On the one hand we are increasingly 
disturbed by the somber specter of Soviet 
military and technological advance: the 
steady development of her air force and mis- 
sile system; the progress of her modern and 
expanding navy; the rapid advances of her 
technology. On the other hand we are over- 
whelmed with domestic woes: 205 million 
people seriously divided along lines of geog- 
raphy, age, income and race; a country still 
mired in a wasting and unpopular war, 
wracked by economic deficits and adverse 
trade balances; a military establishment seri- 
ously discredited and rent by its own in- 
ternal difficulties; a citizenery filled with 
cynicism and suspicion rather than unity and 
trust. 

I need not go on. Both the external threat 
and our internal weaknesses are amply evi- 
dent. What is not so clear is the remedy. 
So while it is safe to say that our problems 
will be with us for many years to come, it is 
far less easy to suggest what we ought to do 
to deal with these problems. 

Let me suggest three areas in which I see 
some prospects for decisive remedial action. 
Pirst, we must get out of Vietnam. Second, 
we must restore the vitality and confidence 
of our armed services. Third, we must reduce 
the cost of military procurement in order to 
get maximum defense for the money. 

Let us begin—as we always seem to begin— 
with Vietnam. I have for years urged that 
we get out of Vietnam and have initiated or 
backed innumerable measures in Congress to 
end that war. No matter how you view our 
involvement there, it seems fair to say that 
Vietnam has been at the core of much of 
the dissent and confrontation that has 
wracked this nation. Whether you believe, as 
I do, that Vietnam has been the source of 
many of our problems, or as others assert, 
that it has been only the symptom of a 
deeper national distemper, the point is moot 
for present purposes. I would only interject 
here that like Senator Jackson, Senator Mon- 
toya, and many other distinguished col- 
leagues, I find it exceedingly bitter to con- 
template that the 45,000 American boys 
killed, the 300,000 wounded, and the more 
than 100 billion dollars spent have brought 
us the one-man “democracy” we see in South 
Vietnam today—a democracy I find difficult 
to distinguish from that of the Soviet Union, 
where the people’s vote serves only to con- 
firm the party’s choice. 

I bring up the subject of Vietnam, not to 
explore all the agonizing questions it raises, 
but simply to point out what a tremendous 
toll it has taken of our once unquestioned 
strategic superiority. Look, for example, at 
the role Russia plays in that war. The total 
Soviet-Chinese combined contribution to the 
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war has probably never exceeded $3 billion 
per year. The Soviet share was never higher 
than $1.5 billion and is now likely less than 
that. By contrast, the war has cost us some 
$30 billion annually at the height of our 
involvement. This is more than ten times the 
combined annual cost to Moscow and Peking 
and more than twenty times the cost to Mos- 
cow alone. Nor does this include the inflation 
and the other economic and social effects felt 
here at home which are not felt by the Soviet 
Union. 

Understandably the Soviets have taken full 
advantage of this situation. The money they 
have not spent in Indochina has been used 
to modernize and expand their armed forces. 
Their navy is growing in quality and size and 
threatens to relegate our own to second 
place. Their air force and missile system are 
near parity with ours and exceed ours in 
some important respects. The preponderance 
of power we had only a few years ago simply 
no longer exists. 

Equally disquieting, their vigorous re- 
search and development pr are 
threatening our technological superiority. 
And even if we now decide to spend what it 
takes, there is no way to make up the lead 
time. A Poseidon submarine begun today 
would not sail for five years. A new sub- 
marine class could hardly be operational be- 
fore 1980. 

Yet, however late the decision may be, we 
must hasten to end our involvement in 
Vietnam and apply our resources to the areas 
that count. Our war costs have diminished 
from $30 billion to something less than $8 
billion yearly. But this is still an extremely 
significant sum. 

Let me add here that I believe we can also 
effect some savings in Europe—not only 
through budgetary offset but possibly in 
terms of reduced troop levels. Unlike the sit- 
uation in Vietnam, the presence of Amer- 
ican forces in Europe has had a positive and 
pronounced effect on the strength and sta- 
bility of Europe and on our strategic balance 
with the Soviet Union, Consequently any 
change in our troop levels must be ap- 
proached with caution and effected only in 
full consultation with our NATO allies. 

In no respect has the Vietnam war so 
sapped and subverted our stragtegic posi- 
tion as in its impact upon our armed forces. 
A deep and pernicious malaise has spread 
like a cancer through most of our military 
forces and has rendered them demoralized 
and near collapse. The Washington Post has 
recently carried a series of dramatic articles 
examining such military ills as the drug 
situation, the wanton violence, the racial 
strife and the loss of discipline and concern 
in the press and elsewhere. And with good 
reason, for the problems plaguing our armed 
services have cast into doubt their reliability 
as our effective fighting force. 

In an article in the Rome Daily American 
on September 7, Colonel Robert D. Heinl, Jr., 
reports the following: 

“Under current contingency plans we have 
to be ready to fight at least one-and-a-half 
wars (until recently it was two-and-a-half.) 

“Yet the hard reality, given the present 
collapse of their morale, discipline, self- 
esteem, and battle-worthiness, is that the 
armed forces, by private admission of nu- 
merous senior officers, are today not fit to 
fight half a war, let alone one-and-a-half— 
even if we had 33% divisions and a thousand 
percent military pay raise, too. 

“Tf the Russians were to march next week, 
the true state of affairs would become quickly 
evident, just as the condition of our divisions 
in the Far East became quickly apparent in 
July 1950 when we tried to stem the North 
Korean onslaught.” 
The far-reaching 


implications of this as- 
sessment upon the credibility of our commit- 
ments through the world needs no elabora- 
tion, 
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Clearly we must take whatever measures 
are n to restore our military services 
to an effective fighting force. It is my view 
that to do so we must move from a draft to 
a volunteer service. I do not propose this as 
a matter of principle but as a necessary €x- 
pedient in response to a grave crisis. Examin- 
ing our ailing military, one finds that the 
most consistent cause of the problems is the 
draftee himself. Some of the problems like 
drug addiction he brings with him. Others 
develop after he enters the service. What 
results—instead of a positive, dedicated sol- 
dier—is an unhappy, unwilling, and unrelia- 
ble individual. While the development of this 
situation can be explained in a dozen ways, 
what is important here is the need to take 
immediate corrective measures. By an in- 
crease in military pay and an accelerated 
phase out of draft calls, we should aim for a 
smaller but better military service. Emerging 
from Vietnam, we have little cause to main- 
tain almost three-million men under arms. 
Without prejudice to our defense needs or 
our strategic commitments, our forces can be 
reduced to 2.5 million men almost immedi- 
ately and to 2-million men by the end of 
1972, 

The need for taking this decisive action is 
well presented by Colonel Heinl: 

“An unwilling, demoralized draftee is, un- 
der today’s conditions, a gap disguised as a 
soldier. 

“To test that proposition we have only to 
look at our remaining forces in Vietnam: 
seditious, near-mutinous, avoiding combat, 
drug-ridden, murdering their officers, racial- 
ly tormented, and unfit and unwilling (save 
among such brave exceptions as the chopper 
pilots and the advisors) to fight. 

“In Europe (according to senior com- 
manders who will speak frankly) disintegra- 
tion and loss of military control, though less 
dramatic, are nearly as apalling. 

“Given these awful givens, certain facts 
have to be faced. The Armed Forces, with 
some exceptions, need to be rebuilt from the 
ground up. Nothing less will do. The only 
serviceable building materials for the new 
armed forces will be men who want to be sol- 
diers, sailors, or airmen. “True Volunteers” is 
what the Gates Commission called them, and 
true volunteers alone will serve purpose.” 

Our third major objective, and the one of 
most immediate concern to defense indus- 
tries, is to reduce the cost of military pro- 
curement. 

To resort to a sad cliche, the dollar does not 
buy what it used to. But nowhere is this fact 
more evident than in the field of military 
technology. This fact is taking on ominous 
dimensions. For if we continue the present 
trend we will price ourselves right out of 
the strategic race. This warning was made in 
very clear terms several weeks ago by the 
Senate Armed Services Committee in its re- 
port on the Military Procurement Authoriza- 
tion Bill now before the Senate. The im- 
portance of this problem to our future de- 
fense posture, in my view, would be hard to 
overstate. 

Some salient facts: the savings of more 
than $18 billion dollars per year realized 
by our phasedown in Vietnam has largely 
been consumed by inflation. Though the 
military budgets for fiscal years 1968 and 
1972 were about the same, ($76-78 billion), 
the 1972 budget buys about $20 billion less, 
I repeat: $20 billion less. It boggles the 
mind. 

At the same time the costs of our modern 
weapons systems have increased astro- 
nomically. Let me quote from the Armed 
Services Committee Report: 

“The purchase cost of modern weapon sys- 
tems has increased by many times even with- 
in the last few years. It was to be expected 
that a new fighter aircraft for the mid-1970’s 
would cost considerably more than the fight- 
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ers of World War II vintage. It is striking, 
however, that fighter aircraft now being de- 
veloped for procurement in the mid-1970's 
will cost five to six times more than com- 
parable aircraft at the beginning of the 1960's. 
The cost of tanks is increasing over fourfold 
during the 1965-1975 decade. A burst of .50 
caliber machinegun fire, our primary air-to- 
air munition until the end of the Korean 
War, costs about $20; we are now developing 
tactical air-to-air munitions costing several 
hundred thousand dollars per round—an 
increase by a factor of tens of thousands. 
The avionics package in some types of new 
military aircraft will alone weigh 2 or more 
tons and cost several million dollars. At over 
$1,000 per pound this is about twice as costly 
as gold.” 

Recognizing the skyrocketing costs of mod- 
ern weapons, we must ruthlessly identify and 
eliminate all unnecessary expenditures so 
that we may obtain the maximum defense 
benefit for our dollar. 

I have long been convinced that significant 
savings can be achieved by the expendient 
of producing the simplest weapon adequate 
to the job. From the simplest hand gun to 
the most sophisticated aircraft, there is per- 
suasive testimony suggesting that we have 
loaded them with refinements both unnec- 
sary and costly. I am pleased to note that the 
Armed Services Committee shares this view. 
Again to quote its report: 

“. . . We have produced some weapons too 
complex to be effective . . . Moreover, sim- 
ple and reliable modern weapons have often 
been neglected in the pursuit of weapons of 
great technological complexity. When the 
Navy wished to arm its proposed new class 
of PF escorts with a modern 35-millimeter 
gun, it was necessary to use a gun of Italian 
make because none had been developed in 
the United States.” 

Another source of savings is the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary overlapping or concur- 
rency. According to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, a large degree of concurrency be- 
tween development and production in some 
weapons program has resulted in “commit- 
ment to production while great technological 
uncertainties still remain to be solved. Thus, 
when changes prove necessary in weapons de- 
sign in the later stages of development, con- 
currency has maximized the cost of these 
changes.” It is therefore gratifying to note 
that the Department of Defense has under- 
scored the necessity of eliminating unneces- 
sary concurrency. 

Finally, yet another source of significant 
savings is the exercise of the greatest pos- 
sible selectivity. We must be exhaustive in 
ensuring that we choose the right weapon 
for the job. We can no longer afford to per- 
mit considerations of inter-service rivalry to 
hinder the selection of the superior weapon 
or cause the development of redundant 
weapons for the same task. We must apply 
critical, selective criteria to every stage of 
development and be prepared to scrap even 
the most advanced program if the product 
proves to be less than satisfactory. 

A recent example of this kind of critical 
examination is a detailed report on three 
aircraft now being funded for the task of 
close support: the Cheyenne Helicopter; the 
Harrier, a British built V/STOL aircraft; and 
the fixed-wing STOL aircraft, the AX. Among 
other things, this report recommends that 
the Cheyenne program be terminated, that 
the purchase of the Harriers be limited to 60 


aircraft, and that the AX program should 
go forward. These recommendations, if car- 
ried out, will result in a $6 billion savings 
over the next ten years. 

I mention this report here, not to unfold 
its details to you at this time, but simply to 
illustrate the kind of critical examination 
that must be focused on all of our defense 
procurement expenditures if we are to be able 
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to afford the advanced technology essential 
to maintaining our strategic position in the 
world. 

The Armed Services Committee has defined 
your challenge with dramatic clarity: 

“If the geometric cost increase for weapons 
is not sharply reversed, then even significant 
increases in the defense budget may not in- 
sure the force levels required for our national 
security. ... If we can afford a permanent 
force structure of only one-fifth as many 
fighter aircraft or tanks as our potential ad- 
versaries . . . because our systems are about 
five times more expensive than theirs... . 
Then a future crisis may find us at a sharp 
numerical disadvantage.” 

I cannot overemphasize how important it 
is that you in the defense industries face 
up to this challenge. 

I sense a growing consensus among the 
American people—at all points of the po- 
litical spectrum—not that we spend too 
much on defense, but that far too much 
of what we spend on defense is wasted. I do 
not believe there is a single American who 
does not want a strong and a secure Amer- 
ica. But there are a great many Americans 
who cannot understand why the defense 
budget should eat up an increasing amount 
of our public money while buying a propor- 
tionately decreasing amount of security. 
There are a great many Americans who can- 
not understand why we seem able to expend 
billions upon billions of dollars in the 
mame of defense, and neyer seem able to 
spare even minimum amounts of money 
for our immense domestic needs. 

There are a great many Americans, be- 
ginning with the late Senator Robert A. 
Taft, who have begun even to question the 
credibility of our defense and military es- 
tablishment, and who will no longer accept 
without intense and exhaustive scrutiny 
their assurance that this expenditure is es- 
sential, that piece of hardware vital. 

The American le will no longer un- 
derwrite mammoth defense budgets that do 
not buy them what they pay for—real 
strength and security. 

Nor can the country forever afford ex- 
cessive defense budgets that not only bring 
us far less strength and security than they 
should, but do so at the expense of domes- 
tic peace and welfare. 

Billions for defense, but not one cent 
for waste—that is what the American peo- 
ple demand and deserve. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
ACT 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, yesterday 
the Senate took a great step forward in 
preventing the confusion and chaos that 
would result if article V of the Constitu- 
tion were invoked by two-thirds of the 
States in petitioning the Congress to call 
& convention to propose admendments to 
the Constitution. I hope the House will 
also move to complete legislative action. 

In yesterday’s debate I paid tribute to 
some of the persons who rendered invalu- 
able aid in the effort to draft and perfect 
the bill. I would like to add to that list 
the late Senator from Illinois, Mr, Dirk- 
sen, who was a member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Separation of Powers when 
the bill was first developed; Mr. Law- 
rence Brady, his minority counsel during 
that time; Mr. Paul L. Woodard, chief 
counsel and staff director of the sub- 
committee when the bill was first drafted 
and hearings were held; Mr. Lawrence 
M. Baskir, chief counsel and staff direc- 
tor of the subcommittee when the final 
version of the bill was marked up and 
the draft report written. Also, a great 
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debt is owed to the subcommittee’s senior 
consultant, Prof. Philip Kurland, of the 
Chicago University Law School, and Prof. 
Alexander Bickel, also a subcommittee 
consultant. 

To these persons, and to the present 
staff members of the subcommittee whom 
I mentioned yesterday, much credit for 
the success of this legislation belongs. 


THE BLACK ATHLETES FOUNDATION 
FOR SICKLE CELL ANEMIA RE- 
SEARCH 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I urge 
Congress to give its immediate support 
to a widespread public and private at- 
tack on sickle cell anemia, which takes 
such a heavy toll among the black citi- 
zens of our country. 

It is to our discredit that we have 
failed to recognize the gravity of this dis- 
ease in the past and to set in motion the 
efforts necessary to combat it. 

Almost 2 million Americans carry 
the sickle cell trait—and at least one of 
every 500 black babies born this year will 
suffer from this dread Gisease. 

Not only is life expectancy drastically 
reduced for those afflicted, but there is 
great pain and suffering and long periods 
of hospitalization. 

If we are to control this disease, gov- 
ernment must also have the support and 
help of private groups and individuals. 
Among those responding thus far, I am 
proud to report, are black athletes who 
have established a Black Athletes Foun- 
dation for Sickle Cell Anemia Research. 

I have pledged my vigorous support to 
the founders of this organization, Willie 
Stargell and Dock Ellis of the Pittsburgh 
Pirates. And today in Philadelphia I 
joined with them and others in a public 
education effort. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that remarks on this occasion be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orD, as follows: 

STATEMENT ON SICKLE CELL ANEMIA AND THE 
HEALTH NEEDS OF AMERICA’S MINORITIES 
(Remarks by Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY) 

One of the most important challenges con- 
fronting medical research today is the dis- 
covery of a cure for sickle cell anemia. 

This blood disease will afflict at least one 
of every 500 black babies born this year, and 
the children afflicted will face a life expect- 
ancy of only 20 to 40 years, with much of 
that time spent in pain and recurrent illness 
and hospitalization. 

It is a national disgrace that we have 
Tailed to launch an all-out effort to detect 
and combat this disease caused by & gene 
mutation occurring almost exclusively among 
black people. 

Almost 2,000,000 Americans today carry the 
sickle cell trait, or defective gene. When in- 
herited from both parents, it is transformed 
in a significant percentage of children into 
a malady affecting the red blood cells that 
elongate under stressful activity to block 
capillaries and deprive tissues of vital oxygen. 

A comprehensive national program of re- 
search, testing, and public education on sickle 
cell anemia will require substantial public 
and private financial assistance just to con- 
trol the spread of this insidions disease. 

The recent establishment of the Black 
Athletes Foundation for Sickle Cell Anemia 
Research is an outstanding example of the 
kind of action required to meet this chal- 
lenge. It is a research-financing effort born 
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of deep commitment and direct personal ex- 
perience, and I pledge my full support and 
assistance to the founders of this vital or- 
ganization, Willie Stargell and Dock Ellis of 
the Pittsburgh Pirates. 

Adequate financial support can greatly 
accelerate the significant progress that has 
already been made in the development of 
two accurate tests for the identification of 
the sickle cell anemia trait and disease, and 
in the discovery of vital disease-crisis treat- 
ment measures. 

We must immediately provide for the in- 
tensive evaluation of these medical advances 
and the promotion of further discoveries. We 
must wage an all-out campaign to educate 
people about this disease and to encourage 
their voluntary participation in testing pro- 
grams. 

To help move toward these goals, I have 
joined as an original sponsor of the National 
Sickle Cell Anemia Prevention Act, intro- 
duced by Senator Tunney of California. 

I have called for prompt Congressional ac- 
tion on this bill. It would provide for a co- 
ordinated federal grant program of $25 mil- 
lion per year for 3 years for research, volun- 
tary screening, and counseling and public 
education, as well as a special $1.5 million 
grant program over three years for the devel- 
opment of centers for research and research 
training in sickle cell anemia. 

Emphasis is also placed in this bill on the 
development of screening and counseling pro- 
grams by the Department of Defense for all 
military personnel and civilian employees. 
And a similar requirement is directed at the 
Veterans’ Administration and the Public 
Health Service on behalf of persons eligible 
for health care in these agencies. 

Under all these programs, the voluntary 
participation of an individual and the protec- 
tion of his privacy, through holding test re- 
sults confidential, must be assured. 

I am appalled at the failure of the federal 
government to have taken more comprehen- 
sive measures by now to promote research, 
voluntary testing, the public education on 
sickle cell anemia, in the face of the exten- 
sive evidence of this disease and develop- 
ments in research that have come to light 
in recent years. 

The budgetary allocation of $6 million for 
research in the current fiscal year represents 
an important beginning. Hopefully, it will 
be pressed forward by the recently appointed 
National Advisory Committee on Sickle Cell 
Disease under the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

It is time we faced the clear facts of higher 
rates of disease and death among the dis- 
advantaged minority groups of America than 
among the white majority. It is time for us 
to act to assure all Americans an equal right 
to good health. 

Today in the bicentennial city of Philadel- 
phia, let us establish the priority goal to be 
achieved by 1976: The conquest of sickle 
cell anemia, 

To a child, sickle cell anemia represents 
suffering, chronic fatigue, consistent ab- 
sences from school. 

In a man, the condition makes the holding 
of a job extremely difficult. 

A woman may have severe difficulty with 
all phases of her pregnancy and delivery; 
she too, faces intermittent illnesses. 

With no known medical cure, physicians 
can only help relieve symptoms, reduce pain 
and prevent complications. 

To effectively combat sickle cell anemia, 
we need more money and manpower all along 
the line—for research, education, therapy 
and counseling. 

And we need resources where they count— 
in the neighborhoods of black Americans and 
in rural America, with blacks involved in the 
planning and delivery of these services. 

I urge that we give priority to screéning 
every single pre-school and school child in 
America. 
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We can set up screening centers at fixed 
sites as well as in mobile vans that would 
travel to schools, playgrounds, parks and 
residences. 

Under the Medicaid Law, every child of wel- 
fare families was long since to have been 
screened for all major ailments; this law 
must be implemented now for sickle cell and 
for all other major health problems. 

But in all such efforts, we must become 
fully aware of the larger significance of the 
disease of sickle cell anemia. And that is that 
the overall health statistics for black, Span- 
ish-surname, and Indian Americans are 
much worse than for white Americans. 

Look at the toll taken by specific killers 
and cripplers—heart disease, cancer, stroke, 
kidney disease, tuberculosis, accidents. In 
instance after instance the color of one’s 
skin increases the likelihood of being a vic- 
tim of disease, disability and premature 
death. Nearly 200 years after our national 
independence, black, Spanish-speaking, and 
Indian Americans are still in bondage—to 
excessive physical and mental afflictions as 
well as to slums, inferior education, and poor 

obs. 
: We know sickness makes people poor and 
poverty makes people sick. We know how 
poverty and malnutrition skyrocket infant 
mortality, 

But there is much we do not Know. 

This is not a task for the U.S. Government 
alone; it is a task for state and local gov- 
ernments; for foundations, medical and para- 
medical societies; private citizens, yes, for 
all of us. 

Let this be a decisive action by which we 
endeavor to assure all Americans equal 
health opportunity. 


GEORGE A. GARRETT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
the death of George A. Garrett, Wash- 
ington lost one of its most dedicated 
citizens, a man who quietly but continu- 
ously worked hard for the betterment of 
the community he loved and in which he 
lived. 

As the dean of Washington newspaper- 
men, Arthur Krock, said in a letter to 
the Washington Post: 

George Angus Garrett merits the epitaph 
of Washington's First Citizen. 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
letter and also and editorial entitled 
“George A. Garrett,” published in the 
same newspaper, be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 3, 1971] 

GEORGE ANGUS GARRETT 


In many respects, I think, George Angus 
Garrett merits the epitaph of Washington’s 
First Citizen. “Civic minded” is often a trite 
expression, and, in the context of an elergy, 
is serviceable to the dictum of de mortui nil 
nisi bonum. But in the case of George Gar- 
rett it is abundantly descriptive. 

He was kind of nature, but so are many 
others. He was generous of his time and 
energy in advancing the common good, but 
this, too, can be said of a host who labored 
to the same end. But his kindness was at 
all times constructive because it was rooted 
in true compassion for the less fortunate, 
and neither personal vanity nor caprice was 
a factor in his great endeavor to make Wash- 
ington a livable city for the underprivileged. 
And this cannot be said of all who identify 
themselves with the forces of social reform, 

He hated slums with a passion that can 
come only from the heart; yet he realized 
the traits of humanity which have, and al- 
ways will, impede their total eradication. 
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When trouble afflicted a friend, George Gar- 
rett was the first to share it and offer his 
assistance, And, though he had every facility 
to lead a life of ease and pleasure, he was 
constantly interrupting it to answer a call 
to which not everyone in his position would 
consider a duty. 

Fate awarded him also the gifts of wit, 
enormous personal charm and a handsome 
presence. By his good works he deserved 
them all. And for those who knew George 
Garrett it is comforting that he lived long 
anu happily “and ceased upon the midnight 
with no pain.” 

ARTHUR KROCK, 

WASHINGTON. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 4, 1971] 
GEORGE A. GARRETT 

George A. Garrett, who died Wednesday, 
followed several careers in the course of a 
long and vigorous life. In Washington he 
is likely to be remembered best for his lead- 
ership of a regiment of Washington’s most 
enlightened businessmen in civic battles 
that have changed the face of the city. 

When Mr. Garrett became president of the 
Federal City Council in 1954, it was by no 
means clear that cities would be able to 
carry out the very new concept of urban 
renewal. Mortgage lenders were particularly 
fearful of putting money into new housing 
on land that had been covered by Washing- 
ton’s scandalous Southwest slums. Twenty- 
four lenders successively refused to touch 
the Southwest project. With the whole re- 
development program in jeopardy, President 
Eisenhower turned to Mr. Garrett. When he 
announced the successful financing of the 
first construction, Mr. Garrett said: “What 
we achieve here in the way of better living 
will set the pace for many other cities in the 
country.” He turned out to be right. 

By the end of the 1950's, under Mr. Garrett, 
the Federal City Council had become the 
first effective lobby in support of the sub- 
way system that is now at last being built. 
Over the years, in this vastly intricate 
undertaking as in many others, he and the 
Council played an important off-stage role 
as negotiator and peace-maker. 

Unlike the great commercial and indus- 
trial cities, Washington has never been able 
to rely on a general tradition of active and 
progressive business leadership. Mr. Garrett 
and his associates spent many years, and 
much energy, strengthening that tradition 
here. In a city of professional public admin- 
istrators, he was an invaluable private 
citizen. 


WELFARE CUTBACKS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, today 
I am making public the results of a 
study prepared for me by the Depart- 
ment of Heaith, Education, and Welfare 
regarding the cutbacks being made all 
across the country in payments to recipi- 
ents of aid to families with dependent 
children, 

The study’s data indicates that the 
time is long past due for welfare reform 
to be enacted. Such reform will enable 
the Nation to provide adequate benefits 
to alleviate human suffering and will re- 
lieve the intolerable fiscal burden on 
many of the States of the Nation—from 
Georgia to Wyoming, from Connecticut 
and New York to California. 

From July 1970 to September 1971, 20 
States from every region in the country 
have dec some or all of their 
AFDC payments. 

The study provides a State-by-State 
analysis of actions involving welfare 
payments. 
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Most of these States want to make a 
wholehearted effort to help the needy. 
But the prospects of fiscal ruination have 
forced them to make their already inade- 
quate benefits even less adequate. The 
fiscal relief crisis is a crisis, then, not 
only for the States, but for each and 
every welfare recipient, 742 million of 
whom are children. 

In Connecticut, for example, benefit 
levels have been averaged out into a flat 
“equal monthly allowance” grant, result- 
ing in benefit cutbacks for 30 percent of 
Connecticut’s AFDC caseload, which 
amounted to 105,000 recipients—738,600 
of whom were children—in May, 1971, 
the latest month for which precise data 
is available. 

The implementation of a fiat “equal 
monthly allowance” grant would save 
the State of Connecticut more than $2 
million a year, including administrative 
cost reductions of $150,000 per year. 

But while the Connecticut reductions 
in income assistance, rental payments 
and medical aid to hold the line on wel- 
fare costs which have increased five 
times in the last decade in Connecticut, 
the costs in terms of human misery will 
inevitably increase. 

No State should be faced with having 
to protect its fiscal integrity at the ex- 
pense of its neediest citizens. 

It is abundantly clear that the time for 
welfare reform is now. The alternative is 
continuing human misery and State 
bankruptcy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the study 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the study 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. October 13, 1971. 
Hon. ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Attention: Jeff Peterson. 

Dear SENATOR RIBICOFF: As indicated in a 
call today to Mr. Peterson's secretary, we 
apologize for the delay in responding to your 
letter of September 15, concerning the trends 
in AFDC benefit levels. The attached informa- 
tion was provided to us by John L. Costa, 
Commissioner of the Assistance Payments 
Administration. It includes a summary of 
state actions regarding the AFDC benefits 
and the effect on a family of four with an 
assumed income as well as on a family of 
four with no other source of income. 

The detailed tables were developed to fur- 
ther illustrate for you the effects of state 
agency charges on determining eligibility and 
the amount of the assistance payment, In 
some situations the change in policy did not 
decisively result in either an increase or de- 
crease for all recipients. 

In thirty-one states there was some change, 
either an increase or decrease in AFDC policy 
for determining need and the amount of the 
assistance payment since July 1970. 

Sincerely, 
(Mrs.) PATRICIA REILLY Hrrr, 
Assistant Secretary for Community and 
Field Services. 


A. GENERALIZED SUMMARY OF EFFECT OF STATE 
AGENCY CHANGES IN AFDC PoLicy SINCE 
Juty 1970 
States which have decreased some or all 

payments in AFDC; 

1. Alabama, June 1971. 
. California, June 1971. (?) 
. Connecticut, September 1, 1971, 
. Delaware, June 1971. 
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. District of Columbia, August, 1970. 
. Georgia, June 1971. 
. Kansas, September 1, 1971. 
. Kentucky, September 1970. 
. Louisiana, January 1971. 
. Maine, July 1970. 
Nebraska, September 1971. 
. New Jersey, July 1971. 
. New Mexico, April 1971. 
. New York, May 1971. 
. Nevada, July 1971. 
. South Dakota, April 1971. 
.. Utah, October 1970. 
. Vermont, September 1971. 
. Washington, April 1971. 
20. Wyoming, July 1970. 
States which have increased payments for 
all AFDC recipients: 

. Arkansas, May 1971. 

. Colorado, July 1, 1970. 

. Hawaii, July 1971. 

. Illinois, July 1970. 

. Maryland, July 1971. 

. Wisconsin, March 1971. 


B. DEFINITE EXPLANATION OF EFFECT OF 
CHANGES IN STATE POLICY IN NEED DETERMI- 
NATION IN AFDC Since JuLy 1970 


Summary tables—not mutually exclusive 


I. States which have decreased payments 
for all AFDC recipients. Reduced number of 
persons eligible for a payment: 

1. District of Columbia, August 1, 1970. 

2. Kansas, September 1, 1971. 

3. New Mexico, April 1971. 

4.. New York—The change in New York 

State actually resulted in increases for 

most AFDC recipients in all the counties 

excepting New York City and the seven 
surrounding metropolitan counties, Most 

AFDC payments for families in New York 

City and the surrounding counties were 

decreased. (Mostly New York City and 7 

metropolitan counties), May 1971. 

5. Utah, October 1970. 

6. Washington, April 1971. 

II. States which have decreased payments 
only for AFDC recipients with income and 
reduced number of persons with income ell- 
gible for AFDC: 

1. Alabama, June 1971. 

2. California (If New Welfare Reform Act 

of August 13, 1971 is implemented). 

3. Delaware, June 1971. 

4. Georgia, June 1971. 

5. Kentucky, September 1970. 

6. Louisiana, January 1971. 

7. Nebraska, September 1971, 

8. Nevada, July 1971. 

9. Wyoming, July 1970. 

III. States which have consolidated pay- 
ments into a partial or total “flat” grant. 
May have increased or decreased payments: 

1. Connecticut, September 16, 1971 (Not 

fully analyzed). 

2. Massachusetts, August 1970 (Probably 

more increased). 

3. New Jersey, July 1971 (Probably more 

decreased). 

4. North Dakota, July 1971 (Probably 

more increased). 

5. South Dakota, July (Probably 

more increased) . 

6. Vermont, September 1, 1971 (Probably 

more increased). 

IV. States which have reduced other as- 
pects of AFDC program: 

1. New Jersey—Dropped AFDC-UF July 

1971. 

2. Maine—Dropped AFDC-UF, July 1971. 

V. States which have increased payments 
primarily for families without income and 
decreased payments for families with in- 
come: 

1. California (If Welfare Reform Act of 
August 1971 is implemented). 

2. Nevada, July 1971. 

3. Delaware, June 1971. 

4, Georgia, June 1971. 

5. Kentucky, September 1970. 


1970 
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6. Wyoming, September 1970. 

VI. States which have increased payments 
to families with income. Families without 
income, no change; 

1. Mississippi, June 1971. 

2. Missouri, December 1970. 

C. Most Recent CHANGES IN AFDC STANDARDS 
AND PAYMENTS METHODS From: JuLY 1970 
THROUGH SEPTEMBER 1971 
1. Alabama—As of June 1971, Alabama 

changed method for determining the amount 

of the assistance payment. 

Prior to June 1971 and After June 1971 

State Standard, $230—No Change. 

Maximum= $50 Ist eligible child; $30 each 
additional eligible child to a maximum of 
$170; $110 maximum for a family of four— 
No Change, 

Agency payment was 35% of the budget 
Agency applied 35% reduction to the deficit * 
standard. 

Example: 

(a) Assume no income: 

Standard 

Countable income 


Budget deficit 
35% 
Payment 
(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
Standard 
Countable income 


Budget deficit 
35% 
Payment 
Example: 
(a) Assume no income: 
Standard 
Reduced standard 


Countable income 
Budget deficit -~--- 
Payment 
(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
Standard 
Reduced standard 


Countable income 
Budget deficit 
Payment 


Result: Most families with income either 
received decreases in payments or were in- 
eligible. Families without income were un- 
affected. Reduced the number of families 
eligible for AFDC. 

2. Alaska—Effective September 1, 1970, 
agency revised and increased maximums on 
payments, Most families probably received 
increases in payments. 

3. Arkansas—As of May 5, 1971, State 
agency increased standard of need and State 
agency maximums on requirements. 

Result: All families (with or without in- 
come) received increases of about $2 per 
person. 

4. California—As of June 1971, in accord- 
ance with Section 402(a) (23) of the Social 
Security Act, California increased maxi- 
mums on payments. For a family of four 
the maximum payment increased from $221 
to $261. California Welfare Reform Act of 
1971, Chapter 578 of Senate Bill 796, ap- 
proved by the Governor August 13, 1971, in- 
cludes new maximums and revised State- 
wide standards of assistance. Revised stand- 
ard for a family of four is $314; the revised 
maximum is $280. The Act provides for in- 
come to be applied to the maximum. 


+All calculations based on AFDC Family 
of Four (1 Adult + 3 Children). 

2 Budget deficit refers to the difference 
between income and full standard or income 
and maximum or reduced standard as 
identified. 
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Prior to 1971 Act 


(a) Assume no income: 
Standard for LA.-.-.----------------- $328 
Income 0 


Deficit 
Maximum Payment. 

(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
Standard for LA 


If Reform Act of 1971 is implemented 
(a) Assume no income: 

State-wide maximum 

Income 


Deficit 

Maximum Payment 
(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
State-wide maximum 

Countable income 


Result: If California Welfare Act is im- 
plemented: Most families with Income will 
receive decreased payments. All families 
without income will receive increases in 
payments. The number of families eligible 
for AFDC will be reduced. 

5. Colorado—Effective 7/1/70, agency in- 
creased payments to 100% of standard; re- 
moving a 75.52% reduction. 


Prior to July 1, 1970 


(a) Assume no income: 
State standard 


Payment 
(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
State standard 


After July 1, 1970 
(a) Assume no income: 


(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
State standard 
Income 


Result: All families received an increased 
payment. More families eligible for AFDC. 

6. Connecticut—Effective 9/2/71, imple- 
mented partial flat grant, averaging some 
special needs into the basic standard. 

7. Delaware—Effective June 1971, agency 
removed maximums on payments and ratable 
to standard, and implemented a 60% ratable 
to the budget deficit. 


Prior to June 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 
State standard 
Reduced standard. 


(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
State standard 


Payment. c ese jeri eens enan ananasen 
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After June 1971 


(a) Assume no income: 
State standard. 


(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
State standard. 


Result: Families without income received 
increased payments. Families with income 
could receive decreases in payments. Probably 
increased number of persons eligible for 
AFDC. 

8. District of Columbia—Effective August 1, 
1970, agency changed percentage reduction 
from 85% to 75%. Most families received de- 
creases. Probably decreased eligibility. 

9. Georgia—Effective June 1, 1971, agency 
changed payment method. Increased stand- 
ards and maximums and applied a percentage 
reduction to the standard. 


Prior to June 1, 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 


(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
State standard 


Ajter June 1, 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 
State standard--_-_ 
Reduced standard. 


(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
State standard 
Reduced standard_ 


Payment 


Result: Families without income received 
increased payments; families with income 
received a decreased payment. Increased eli- 
gibility for families without income; de- 
creased eligibilty for families with income. 

10. Hawaii—Effective July 1971, agency 
increased standards. Families with and with- 
out income received increased payments; 
probably increased number of persons eligi- 
ble for AFDC. 

11, Indiana—Effective April 1971, agency 
imposed maximums were increased. 


Prior to Apr. 1, 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 


Payment (maximum) 
(b) Assume $100 countable income: 


Payment (maximum) 
After Apr. 1, 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 


Payment (maximum) 
(b) Assume $100 countable income: 


Payment (maximum) ............... 
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Result: All families without income and 
some families with income received increased 
payments; probably increased number of per- 
sons eligible for AFDC. 

12. Illinois—Effective August 1970, agency 
increased standards and maximum for shel- 
ter. Most families received some increase in 
payments. Probably increased number of 
persons eligible for AFDC. 

13. Kansas—Effective September 1, 1971, 
the State agency applied a further reduc- 
tion to the standard, from 94% to 70%. 


Prior to Sept. 1, 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 


As of Sept. 1, 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 


Result: All families, with and without 
income, received decreased payments. Re- 
duced the number of families eligible for 
assistance. 

14. Kentucky—Effective September 1970, 
the State agency revised method for deter- 
mining need. Instead of applying two rata- 
bles, one to the standard and one to the 
deficit, agency applied one ratable of 73.1% 
to the standard. Urban and rural maximums 
removed in effect. 


Prior to September 1970 
(a) Assume no income: 


After September 1970 
(a) Assume no income: 


Result: Families without income received 
increased payments. Families with income re- 
ceived decreased payments. Probably little ef- 
fect on eligibility for AFDC. 

15. Louisiana—Effective January 1, 1971, 
agency changed budgeting methods; agency 
applied a 51% ratable reduction to the stand- 
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ard instead of a 51% ratable to the budget 
deficit. 
Prior to Jan. 1, 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 
State standard 


Fifty-one percent — 


(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
State standard 


Fifty-one percent — 
Payment 
After Jan. 1, 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 
State standard 
Reduced standard _ 


(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
State standard 


Result: There was no change In payments 
for families without income; families with in- 
come received decreases in payments; re- 
duced number of families eligible for AFDC. 

16. Maine—Dropped AFDC UF as of July 1, 
1970. 

17. Maryland—Effective July 1971, agency 
changed ratable from 59.5% to 60%. All fam- 
ilies received an increase of $1 per person. 

18. Mississippi 

Effective June 1971, agency increased per- 
cent of deficit met from 30% to 40%. Max- 
imums not changed. 


Prior to June 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 


(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
Standard 


After June 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 


Result: Families with income received 
increases in payments. There was no change 
in payments for families without income. 
May have increased eligibility for some fam- 
ilies with income, 

19. Missouri 

Effective December 1970, agency increased 
standard. 


Prior to December 1970 


(a) Assume no income: 
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fe Assume $100 countable income: 
ndard 


prezan on 
Deficit ~-- 
Maximum 
Payment 
After December 1970 


(a) Assume no income: 


Result: Some families with income re- 
ceived increases in payment. There was no 
change in payments for families without in- 
come. May have increased eligibility for some 
families with income. 

20. Nebraska—Effective April 1971, in ac- 
cordance with Section 402(a) (23) of the Act, 
maximums increased by $26. Effective Sep- 
tember 1971, agency applied a 94% ratable 
to the standard. 

Prior to September 1971 


(a) Assume no income: 


Prior to April 1971 
Payment 
(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
Standard 
Income -- 
Deficit ..- 
Maximum 
Prior to April 1971... 
Payment 


Ajter September 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 


Payment -~-= 


Result: As of April 1971, all families with- 
out income received increased payments and 
some families with income received increased 
payments. As of September 1971, some fami- 
lies with income received decreases in pay- 
ment. There was no change in payments for 
families without income. Probably reduced 
the number of families eligible for AFDC. 

21. Nevada—Effective July 1971, State 
agency increased standard and changed 
method for determining need. 


Prior to July 1971 
(a) Assume no income—detail of method 


not elaborated because of its complexity: 
State standard 


Pt) ee eee arei 
(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
Payment 


After July 1971 


(a) Assume no income: 
State standard 


(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
tandard. 


Result: Families without income received 
increased payments. Families with income 
received decreased payments. Probably in- 
creased eligibility for families without in- 
come. 

22. New Jersey—Effective July 1971, agency 
consolidated standard into flat grant. “Aver- 
aged” flat grant could either mean a decrease 
in payment for some families or an increase 
in payment for some families. Probably re- 
duced number of families eligible for AFDC. 
Agency dropped AFDC UF program as of July 
1971. 

For State AFWP program, agency elimi- 
nated the disregard of earned income of the 
first $30 and % of the remainder and 
plied a lower standard than is used in 
AFDC program. Prior to this change, 
disregard of $30 and 44 was applied in 
State provided assistance program for all 
underemployed and unemployed families 
with children. 

23. New Mexico—Effective April 1971, 
agency reduced percentage on budegt deficit 
from 90% to 88%. 


Prior to April 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 


90 percent 
Payment 
(b) Assume $100 countable income: 


90 percent 
Payment 


After April 1971 


(a) Assume no income: 
Standard 


88 percent 
Payment 

(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
Standard 


Result: All families with and without in- 
come (excepting those who were receiving 
the maximum) received decreased payments. 
Probably reduced the number of persons eli- 
gible for AFDC. 

24. New York—Effective May 15, 1971, 
agency applied a 10% ratable to the basic 
standard excluding shelter and fuel for heat- 
ing. 

Prior to May 15, 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 
Full standard 


After May 15, 1971 


(a) Assume no income: 
Full standard 


Payment 
(b) Assume Romy countable income: 
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Result; All AFDC recipients in New York 
City and metropolitan counties received de- 
creased payments. AFDC recipients in up- 
state counties may have had an increase. 
May have reduced the number of families 
eligible for AFDC. 

25. North Dakota—Effective August 1970, 
agency removed an 11% ratable reduction 
to the standard. Effective July 1971, agency 
implemented a “flat grant.” 

Prior to August 1970 
(a) Assume no income 

Full standard 

Reduced standard 

Income 

Deficit .... 

Payment 
(b) Assume $100 countable income: 

Full standard 

Reduced standard 


After July 1971 


(a) Assume no income: 
Standard 


Deficit .... 
Payment 

(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
Standard 


Result: All families received increased 
payments, Eligibility for AFDC probably in- 
creased. 

26. South Dakota—Effective July 1970, 
agency removed ratable reduction to stand- 
ard and implemented flat grant. As of April 
1971, agency applied an additional 10% 
reduction, 

Prior to July 1970 


(a) Assume no income: 


As of July 1970 
(a) Assume no income: 


Income 


Payment 
April 1971 


(a) Assume no income: 
Full standard 


(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
Full standard 


Result: Most families, with or without in- 
come, received decreased payments. Number 
of persons eligible for AFDC probably 
reduced. 
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27. Utah—Effective October 1970, agency 
removed maximum and implemented a rata- 
ble reduction to the standard. 


Prior to October 1970 
(a) Assume no income: 


After October 1970 


(a) Assume no income: 
Standard 
Reduced standard -. 


Payment 
(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
Standard 
Reduced standard 
Countable income 
Deficit 
Payment 


Effect: Decrease in payments to 
ilies. Probably reduced eligibility for AFDC. 

28. Vermont—Effective September 1, 1971, 
agency implemented fiat grant, adding $2 per 
person to the State standard. 

Result: Increased payments to most fam- 
ilies. Effect on eligibility unknown. 

29. Washington—Effective April 1971, 
agency redefined standard of need and im- 
plemented per person reductions varying by 
family size. 

Prior to Apr. 1, 1971 


(a) Assume no income: 
State standard 


Ajter Apr. 1, 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 


Reduced payment. 
(b) Assume $100 countable income: 
State standard 


Result: Decrease in payments for all fam- 
ilies. Reduced eligibility for AFDC. 

30. Wisconsin—Effective March 1, 1971, 
agency adjusted standard and changed rat- 
ables. 

Prior to Mar. 1, 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 
Standard 
Reduced standard. 


Reduced standard 
Income 


After Mar. 1, 1971 
(a) Assume no income: 
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Result: Most families received an increase 
in payments. More families probably eligible 
for AFDC. 

31. Wyoming.—Effective July 1970, agency 
adjusted standards, changed ratables and 
increased maxim. 

Prior to July 1970 
(a) Assume no income: 
Standard 
Reduced standard. 


After July 1970 
(a) Assume no income: 


Result: There was an increase in payments 
for families without income. Some families 
with income will have received decreases in 
payments. Effect on number of families eligi- 
ble for AFDC probably negligible. 


RELATIONS WITH CANADA 


Mr, PERCY. Mr. President, the United 
States and Canada have been such close 
allies and good neighbors for so long, it 
is very troubling to note that Canadian- 
American relations are deteriorating. 
The Canadian Press, a respected news 
agency, reports, for example, that “Can- 
ada and the United States appear to be 
heading toward a political collision of 
crisis proportions.” 

I ask unanimous consent that two ex- 
cellent articles bearing on this problem, 
the first from the Washington Star, by 
Robert Miller, October 7, 1971, and the 
second from the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, by Bruce Hutchison, October 10, 
1971, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FRIENDSHIP FADING—UNITED STATES-CANADA 
GULF WIDENS 
(By Robert L. Miller) 

Toronto —Canadian-U.S. relations are de- 
teriorating at an accelerating pace, a breath- 
taking descent on a roller-coaster that al- 
ready may be out of control. 

As suspicion yields to distrust and in some 
eases is replaced by naked contempt at the 
inter-government level, it becomes apparent 
that a real tragedy looms, 
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The politics of confrontation, being prac- 
ticed with great vigor both in Ottawa and 
Washington, has led the two countries into 
& collision along so broad a front that the 
damage to bilateral friendship may prove 
irreparable. 

“Things can’t get much worse,” mutters a 
Canadian official in Washington, who even 
as he speaks is on his way to deliver another 
Ottawa-ordered snub to Uncle Sam: A sar- 
castic declaration that the U.S.-Canadian en- 
ergy talks must be suspended indefinitely, 
because the Canadian negotiators are all 
“too busy” wrestling with the problems posed 
by President Nixon's 10-percent surcharge. 


INTENSE DISLIKE 


Canadian newspapers report without com- 
ment that in the Washington corridors out- 
side the International Monetary Fund meet- 
ing one of the choice topics of gossip was 
Nixon’s “Intense personal dislike” of Prime 
Minister Pierre Trudeau. 

In Ottawa, the president himself is the sub- 
ject of scores of jokes that, although they 
may lack the polished delivery of U.S. come- 
dians who say much the same thing on Amer- 
ican television, are savage and often quite 
unfair. 

Gov. George Wallace of Alabama tells a 
New York audience that Trudeau is a “cryp- 
to-Communist"" whose background is even 
worse than Castro’s, and instead of laughing 
this off, Canadians become infuriated. 

But insults are not the cause of the de- 
terioration of relations; they are the result of 
it. The two governments are reaping the har- 
vest of bitterness they have sown themselves. 

LIST OF DISAGREEMENTS 

The list of disagreements is depressingly 
long. 

On the Canadian side there is the harbor- 
ing of U.S. draft-dodgers and deserters; there 
is Ottawa’s peremptory extension of its off- 
shore sovereignty claims; there is the studied 
rejection of such U.S. policy cornerstones as 
NATO and the Organization of American 
States; there is the holier-than-thou, our- 
hands-are-clean attitude toward Indochina. 

On the U.S. side, there is economic im- 
perialism practiced by multinational corpo- 
rations which threaten to bleed Canada 
white; there is a history of taking Canada for 
granted (an Ohio schoolteacher recently as- 
signed an essay on Canada as part of a series 
her pupils were doing on “state of the 
union”); there is a tradition 3f deafness to 
protest (the nuclear test still scheduled for 
Amchitka is a classic imstance); and, of 
course, there is the surcharge. 


ONE BRIEF MEETING 


What is most disturbing about this litany 
of international squabbling is that the lead- 
ers of neither country seem prepared to do 
anything about it. 

Since 1968, when Trudeau and Nixon won 
their national elections, they have held one 
brief meeting and the chief question of in- 
terest at that one, both in Ottawa and Wash- 
ington, was whether Trudeau would slide 
down a White House bannister or do a head- 
stand at the state dinner Nixon tendered. 

Nixon has agreed to visit Ottawa next 
spring, but it is doubtful that a presidential 
visit could be brought off under the present 
circumstances. Furthermore, there is little 
to suggest that matters will improve during 
the winter, 

For his part, Trudeau has shrugged off all 
suggestions that he deal directly with Nixon 
in an effort to iron out some of the most 
pressing points at issue—notably, the trade 
problem. 

Certainly, the current hostility in North 
America is unmatched almost since the days 
of the War of 1812—some 55 years before 
Canada became a country. 

Fortunately, countries today rarely settle 
squabbles as they once did. Now, they talk 
instead of shoot. The trouble with talking, 
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however, is that somebody has to listen be- 
fore it can do any good. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES—A NOTE OF 
DESPERATION 
(By Bruce Hutchison) 

A note of desperation has emerged in the 
debate agitating the United State's largest 
customer, Canada. 

The nonpartisan Canadian Press, serving 
all newspapers with strictly factual news, 
reports from Ottawa that “Canada and the 
United States appear to be heading toward a 
political collision of crisis proportions. Un- 
less somebody swerves or steps on the brakes 
soon the crash could drastically transform 
Canada as nothing has since the North 
American War of 1812.” 

If the United States does not relent, the 
national news service says, “the Canadian 
Government soon will have the choice either 
of bowing to U.S. wishes or of fighting back.” 

Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau has 
used no such alarming language. He has said 
only that he does not think the United States 
“is deliberately trying to beggar its neigh- 
bors,” but if it is, then “We'll have to have 
a fundamental reassessment of our whole 
economy." 

Providing the latest twist to the debate 
over the effect of U.S. economic policies is 
Ottawa’s sudden cancellation of discussions 
with Washington on the joint use of North 
America’s energy resources. 

Mr. Trudeau has assured Parliament that 
this move should not be construed as re- 
taliation against the American tariff sur- 
charge. The government, Mr. Trudeau said, 
was busy with important economic problems 
and “unable to find the time” for the energy 
talks scheduled to open this autumn. 

But his statement was received skeptically 
by the opposition. Conservative Party Leader 
Robert Stanfield said he found it hard to 
interpret the government's policy as any- 
thing but retaliation. 

The times called for continued dialogue 
between the neighboring countries rather 
than a break in their conversations, Mr. 
Stanfield added. 

Outside Parliament, External Affairs Min- 
ister Mitchell Sharp insisted that “we just 
haven't got time” for the energy negotiations. 
“Everybody’s all tired out.” The United States 
Government, he said, had not indicated that 
it regarded Canada’s decision as retaliatory. 

These cryptic parliamentary exchanges left 
the Canadian people confused and concerned. 
From coast to coast they are asking what 
the government really intends to do if, as it 
has told, the American surcharge threatens 
& body blow at the national economy. 


PROTECTIONISM WORRY 


While saying publicly that it has “con- 
tingency plans,” the government privately is 
haunted by the old specter of an increasingly 
protectionist United States which now buys 
almost 70 percent of Canada’s huge exports. 

This fear persists despite President Nixon's 
repeated assurances that his government 
favors the expansion of world trade once its 
immediate balance-of-payments problem is 
solved. 

Meanwhile, though the energy talks are 
postponed indefinitely, Ottawa and Washing- 
ton continue to discuss their controversial 
free-trade deal in automotive products. 

The United States is seeking modification 
of those clauses that safeguard Canadian pro- 
ducers and Ottawa has not refused to con- 
sider Washington's demands. 

Mr. Trudeau told Parliament, however, that 
revision of the existing arrangements was not 
a condition to the removal of the American 
surcharge. The two issues, he said, were not 
linked in his government’s mind. 

He also denied press reports that the 
Cabinet was split on the question of revising 
the automobile pact. 
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FREE PRESS HEARINGS 
TESTIMONY 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have pre- 
viously announced my intention to place 
in the Recorp statements presented by 
some of the witnesses who have appeared 
before the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights in the course of its hear- 
ings on freedom of the press. 

There has been an especially large 
public demand for the statements of 
three witnesses who testified during the 
first week of these hearings. To provide 
the widest possible dissemination of the 
views of these three witnesses, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements of 
the following w.tnesses be printed in the 
RECORD: 

Mr. Harding Bancroft, executive vice 
president of the New York Times; 

Dr Frank Stanton, president, Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System; and 

Mr. Walter Cronkite, CBS News. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HARDING F. BANCROFT 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Subcom- 
mittee: My name is Harding F. Bancroft. I 
am Executive Vice President of The New York 
Times Company. Also appearing on behalf of 
The New York Times is James C. Goodale, 
Vice President and General Counsel. 

We are pleased to have an opportunity to 
appear before this Subcommittee and present 
the views of The Times on the important 
questions which you are considering. Your 
inquiry comes at a particularly opportune 
time for the public, and the press and other 
forms of news media which serve it. The pub- 
lication of the Pentagon Papers, and the liti- 
gation which it occasioned, focused attention 
in dramatic fashion on the role of a free press 
in a democratic society. 

A hundred years ago this summer, The New 
York Times was involved in a controversy 
which has some analagous aspects. In July, 
1871, The Times was presented—by a con- 
fidential source whom it would not and did 
not reveal—with documents from the office of 
the Comptroller of New York City. The charts, 
vouchers, receipts and other materials which 
we received were published, and the activities 
of the notorious Tweed Ring were thereby ex- 
posed to the public. 

Of course, such dramatic examples of the 
vital role played by a truly free press and its 
struggle to remain free from government 
interference, are rare. There have been less 
dramatic episodes occurring with increasing 
frequency in recent years, which show us that 
the guarantees of the First Amendment must 
be vigilantly guarded. 

We have seen, for example, a substantial 
increase in subpoenaes directed to newsmen 
in all forms of information media for the 
purpose of compelling disclosure of confiden- 
tial sources and other confidential informa- 
tion secured in the course of their profes- 
sional duties. 

Thus, although Times’ reporters received 
a total of only five subpoenaes or demands for 
documents in the entire period from 1964 
through 1967, three were received in 1968, six 
in 1969, and twelve in 1970. The accelerating 
pace at which subpoenaes have been served 
on The Times has also been the experience 
of the other media. NBC, CBS, and their 
wholly-owned affiliates, for example, in the 
period from 1969 through July 1971 alone, 
have been served with more than 123 sub- 
poenaes. 

The problem has been recognized by the 
President; and the Attorney General has 
issued Guidelines designed to restrict the 
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Justice Department’s use of such sub- 
poenaes* 

Of course, neither the President’s remarks 
nor the Attorney General’s Guidelines have 
the force of law, even within the Federal sys- 
tem, and the problem still remains one of 
serious proportions. 

I do not believe that it is necessary to pre- 
sent evidence to this Subcommittee to dem- 
onstrate the absolute necessity for reporters 
to be able to gather the news free from 
Governmental interference or inhibition; nor 
to deny the pernicious chilling effect on news- 
gathering that such forced disclosure of con- 
fidential sources can have. 

Once a reporter is compelled to breach 
confidences, his sources disappear, sources 
which ensure a truly informative news story 
rather than one based on official press re- 
leases and similar public relations handouts. 
Indeed, confidential sources are crucial to the 
profession. 

As Arthur Krock has put it:* 

“Another attribute is peculiarly necessary 
for this work: a Washington correspondent 
must keep more rigidly the confidence of news 
sources, for it is in confidence that much 
important news is acquired which otherwise 
would be withheld from the public that has 
a@ right to know it. One breach of such faith, 
and that news source is closed.” 

When these sources disappear, when they 
dry up by reason of forced disclosure or the 
possibility of forced disclosures, the First 
Amendment has been eroded, if not directly 
violated. The reporter’s access to news is the 
public’s access to news. 

His role, to borrow a phrase from Madison, 
is that of “a sentinel over the public rights,” +t 

It must not be constricted in a manner not 
compatible with our stated “profound na- 
tional commitment to the principle that de- 
bate on public issues should be uninhibited, 
robust and wide-open.” * 

That commitment, of course, has its roots 
deeply set in the First Amendment guaran- 
tee of Freedom of the Press. 

The courts have recently been called upon 
to fashion rules designed to protect a journal- 
ist’s confidences to insure that the integrity 
of his news-gathering and news reporting ac- 
tivities can be preserved. Three such cases 
involving subpoenaes directed to newsmen 
will be heard by the United States Supreme 
Court this year. 

United States v. Earl Caldwell® involves a 
New York Times reporter whose stories cn 
the Black Panther Party in San Francisco 
prompted a Federal Grand Jury there to sub- 
poena him and his notes. Caldwell refused to 
appear and his refusal was upheld—on Con- 
stitutional grounds—by the Ninth Circuit 
Court of Appeals. Branzburg v. Hayes”? in- 
volves a reporter for the Louisville Courier- 
Journal who refused to appear before Grand 
Juries seeking to quiz him on stories he had 
written about marijuana traffic in Franklin 
County, Kentucky. The Kentucky Supreme 
Court affirmed the propriety of the sub- 
poenaes, And in In Re Paul Pappas* a re- 
porter for WTEV, an ABC affiliate in New 
Bedford, Massachusetts, refused to tell a 
Grand Jury about his evening in the Black 
Panther building in New Bedford. The Mas- 
sachusetts Supreme Court held that Pappas 
had to tell all. 

The resolution of these cases by the Su- 
preme Court will have an important substan- 
tive impact on the news media and their 
ability to fulfill their First Amendment obli- 
gations to the public. 

There are, of course, differing views among 
the news media and students of our Consti- 
tutional processes, as to the extent of the 
newsman’s First Amendment privilege. Some 
argue eloquently for an absolute rule un- 
equivocally barring the Government from 
obtaining evidence from a newsman by com- 
pulsion. Others have urged a firm but not 
absolute privilege. The argument made by 
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The New York Times In its amicus brief in 
the Caldwell case, is that a reporter can be 
compelled to divulge his confidential sources 
and other confidential information, only if 
the Government establishes (1) that the re- 
porter has knowledge of a specific crime un- 
der investigation; (ji) that there is no alter- 
native source for the information; and (iii) 
that there is a “compelling and overriding” 
Government interest in the information. This 
compelling and overriding interest cannot, in 
our submission, be established unless, at the 
very least, a major crime Is involved. 

The “reporter’s privilege” has also been the 
subject of legislative action by at least 17 
States, and the State statutes vary consid- 
erably with respect to the scope and abso- 
luteness of the privilege granted. However, 
because of the national nature of much of 
the news media and the Constitutional di- 
mensions which the subpoena problem as- 
sumes, there is a pressing need for uniformity 
in the law on the subject. It is to be hoped 
that the Supreme Court will set forth ground 
rules that will clarify this important and 
perplexing question. 

We are not convinced, therefore, that Fed- 
eral legislation at this time is needed. In 
general, we believe that judicial resolution 
of dificult Constitutional questions involv- 
ing the Bill of Rights, is more desirable. 
There is the danger that legislative attempts 
to define rights under the First Amendment 
may raise more problems than are put to 
rest and thus prevent the courts from making 
reasoned determinations based on the par- 
ticular facts and circumstances of the cases 
before them. 

Should protective legislation become nec- 

, The Times would urge a statute as 
broad as that enacted last year by the New 
York Legislature. This law gives the reporter 
an absolute privilege against disclosing con- 
fidential communications as well as the 
identity of his news source. This, in our view, 
would be an effective model for federal legis- 
lation on the subject. 

The extent of and the limitations on a re- 
porter’s duty to give evidence in court or be- 
fore a Grand Jury has been the subject of 
frequent judicial review and the topic has 
been widely discussed in books and articles 
in law reviews and other periodicals. The 
brief of The New York Times and others as 
amici curiae in the case of United States v. 
Earl Caldwell contains a comprehensive bib- 
liography which may be of some interest to 
this Subcommittee. We have supplied copies 
of our brief to the Subcommittee’s staff. 

I would like now to turn to the problems 
under the First Amendment raised by the 
publication of the so-called Pen Papers. 
So much has been said and written on this 
subject that I will confine myself to certain 

which seem to us to be of particular 
concern to the press. 

First, in our opinion, the fact that publi- 
cation was enjoined for 15 days itself 
thwarted and subverted the Constitutional 
principle of the freedom of the press. 

As The Times stated on its editorial page, 
the basic reason that impelled The Times to 
publish the material was that we believed it 
was in the interest of the people of this coun- 
try to be informed. Once the material fell 
into our hands, it was not only in the inter- 
est of the American people to publish it, but, 
even more emphatically, it would have been 
an abnegation of responsibility and a re- 
nunciation of our obligations under the First 
Amendment not to have published it. 

Although the Supreme Court ultimately 
denied the Government's request for a prior 
restraint, the hard fact remains that for the 
first time in the history of our nation, the 
Government sought and obtained a direct 
suppression of news. Even though the re- 
straint lasted for only 15 days, an extremely 
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unfortunate precedent, we submit, has been 
established. 

Second, the fact that the Government 
sought and obtained an injunction leaves 
us with the prospect—despite the Supreme 
Court decision—that it may seek similar re- 
straints in the future. 

The possibility of future attempts by the 
Government to suppress the news is not 
good for the country and is a prospect with 
which the nation’s press cannot easily live. 
It is of first importance that this threat not 
result in journalistic timidity or unwarrant- 
ed self-censorship. What Judge Gurfein called 
“a cantankerous press, an obstinate press, a 
ubiquitous press must,” in his words, “be 
suffered by those in authority in order to 
preserve the even greater values of freedom 
of expression and the right of the people to 
know.” 

But there is the danger that this unfor- 
tunate precedent will indeed have a chilling 
effect on the reporting of sensitive matters 
and will deter reporters from conducting the 
kinds of thorough investigations which re- 
sponsible journalism requires. A reporter 
who, in the past, routinely checked his facts 
with Government officials might well think 
twice before doing so, always fearful that by 
revealing his knowledge he will put into mo- 
tion the Government censorship machine. 

Third, there are other ways by which the 
Government can effectively deter publica- 
tion of facts the public has a right to know. 
The threat of unjustified criminal prosecu- 
tion, for example, can be as effective a prior 
restraint as a pre-publication injunction. 

A related issue raised during the Pentagon 
Papers litigation is the whole problem of 
the classification of Government documents. 
There is no doubt that new procedures are 
needed in order to avoid the unnecessary and 
arbitrary removal from public scrutiny of so 
much material that belongs in the public 
domain. The Pentagon Papers are a valid 
example of this classification overkill. Nearly 
all of the contents of the forty-three volumes 
of papers upon which The Times’ series was 
based have now been declassified and de- 
livered to the public printer. Last July, they 
were classified top secret and it was the con- 
tention of the Government in its application 
for a temporary restraining order that “irre- 
parable injury to the national defense” would 
result if The Times were permitted to con- 
tinue publication. 

What makes the system even more arbi- 
trary is the way in which classified informa- 
tion is routinely “leaked” by Government 
sources. Max Frankel, our Washington Bu- 
reau Chief, has described the way it works: 

“The Government and its officials regu- 
larly and customarily engage in a kind of ad 
hoc, de facto “declassification” that nor- 
mally has no bearing whatever on consider- 
ations of the national interest. To promote a 
political, personal, bureaucratic or even com- 
mercial interest, incumbent officials and of- 
ficials who return to civilian life are con- 
stantly revealing the secrets entrusted to 
them. They use them to barter with the Con- 
gress or the press, to curry favor with for- 
eign governments and officials from whom 
they seek information in return. They use 
them freely, and with a startling record of 
impunity, in their memoirs and other writ- 

” io 


Aside from the problem posed by classifi- 
cation and declassification of documents, 
New York Times reporters have frequently 
had great difficulty in securing non-sensitive 
information to which the public is clearly 
entitled. Actual cases where our reporters 
have met official resistance have been in re- 
spect to such matters as the number of 
medals awarded to Generals in Vietnam, the 
identities of contractors who are found to 
have made excessive profits by the Renegoti- 
ation Board, reports of Government tests on 
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consumer products, the intercession of mem- 
bers of Congress in the affairs of administra- 
tive and regulatory agencies, and so on. 

The Freedom of Information Act was in- 
tended to insure that much of this kind of 
information would be available to the public. 
The Act was hailed by President Johnson as 
safeguarding “the people's right to know.” 
Unfortunately, the high purposes of the Act 
have not in practice been fulfilled. Its pas- 
sage does not appear to have altered previous 
notions as to “private” Government property 
or deterred Government bureaucrats from 
routinely denying proper informational re- 
quests. 

Such denials can effectively stymie a re- 
porter’s investigation. Ordinarily, there is no 
time to enter into prolonged negotiations, or 
litigation, with the agency in question. The 
initial refusal thus often ends the matter. 

We believe that strict and speedy compli- 
ance by Government agencies with the Free- 
dom of Information Act is essential in the 
public interest. 

I have tried to touch upon what we con- 
sider to be some of the major problems faced 
by the news media today. Other witnesses— 
especially those representing the broadcast 
media—will surely enlarge the list. 

The freedom, integrity and independence 
of the press are facing new challenges, which 
must be met vigorously. The accretion of 
executive power in recent decades gives 
added emphasis to this imperative if the 
great purposes of the Constitution are to be 
sustained. The late Mr. Justice Jackson once 
observed that these purposes “do not depend 
upon the approval or convenience of those 
they restrain.” * Such sentiments cannot be 
repeated too often, especially at a time when 
“those they restrain” believe in good faith 
that they are acting in the public interest. 
A warning especially pertinent today was 
articulated years ago by Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis: 

“Experience should teach us to be most 
on our guard to protect liberty when the 
Government’s purposes are beneficent. Men 
born to freedom are naturally alert to repel 
invasion of their liberty by evil-minded 
rulers. The greatest dangers to liberty lurk 
in invidious encroachment by men of zeal, 
well-meaning, but without understanding”. 
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STATEMENT BY FRANK STANTON, PRESIDENT, 
CBS 


I appreciate very much this opportunity 
to associate myself with the concern that 
this Subcommittee, by conducting these 
hearings, has expressed in the effective ap- 
plication of the principles of the First 
Amendment. In your address to the Associa- 
tion of American Publishers last week, Mr. 
Chairman, you stated, with clarity and elo- 
quence, that the whole basis and rationale of 
the First Amendment consist in “an abiding 
faith that our country has nothing to fear 
from the exercise of its freedom as long as 
it leaves truth free to combat error.” 

I agree wholeheartedly with the sense of 
urgency implicit in the Subcommittee’s an- 
nounced intention of “seeking to create a 
better appreciation of the First Amendment’s 
purpose and its crucial importance to a free 
society.” It seems to me essential to the via- 
bility of our institutions that the Congress 
from time to time reassert, through such 
proceedings as these, the nature and extent 
of our basic freedoms in order that those free- 
doms continue to have life and meaning in 
the face of changes and complexities— 
whether they be social, economic, techni- 
cal or political—that might otherwise erode 
them through public fears or apathy or cyni- 
cism. The Congress, of all our three 
branches of government, is closest to the 
people and most specifically charged and 
empowered to declare and illumine, on its 
own initiative, public policy. 

In the case of the provisions for free- 
dom of speech and of the press in the First 
Amendment, such initiative on the part of 
the Congress becomes the more essential 
when new means of communications en- 
large the capacity of the people to know, to 
question and to criticize. When after Gu- 
tenberg’s contrivance of moveable type, ħu- 
man communications underwent their first 
great revolution, a major preoccupation of 
Tudor civil strife was the extension to the 
press of the same freedom which applied 
to speech. And it is of pivotal significance 
that the First Session of the First Congress 
of the United States incorporated in the lan- 
guage of the First Amendment prohibiting 
the abridgement of free speech, the words, 
“or of the press.” There is no doubt what- 
soever in my mind that in referring to the 
press those prescient authors of the Bill of 
Rights intended to describe all means of 
communicating ideas. For their point, as 
the Supreme Court has now made clear, 
was not to protect any specific medium but 
to assure forever the right of the people to 
the full and free interchange of informa- 
tion and opinion—and to put that right be- 
yond the power of government to inhibit or 
hamper. 

I am, therefore, greatly heartened, Mr. 
Chairman, that your Subcommittee recog- 
nizes, as the courts have repeatedly de- 
clared, the applicability of the First Amend- 
ment alike to both the “printed and broad- 
cast press.” For the roles of the broadcast 
and print media are identical: to provide 
the public with news and information and 
to stimulate public inquiry and criticism 
by themselves inquiring and being critical. 
In carrying out their vital mission, they 
reach for the same audience, which expects 
both media to perform independently and 
vigorously, free from governmental pres- 
sures. 

In view of the essential purposes shared 
by the broadcast and press media, their dis- 
similarities pale into total insignificance, 
The differences are likely in any case to 
prove temporary. Many of the physical dis- 
tinctions between the broadcast press and 
today’s printed press, for example, will di- 
minish when technological adyances make 
possible the transmission of newspapers @i- 
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rectly into the home by facsimile printout— 
through cable or over the air. If the same 
criterion now applied to the broadcast 
press—the numerical limitation of channels 
of distribution—obtains, the printed press, 
now readily available on every street cor- 
ner, would be subject to regulation. Would 
this confer upon the government the power 
to subject the contents and the methods of 
such a traditionally free press to official 
scrutiny? Such a rationale would be wholly 
repugnant to the spirit of the First Amend- 
ment and clearly defiant of its intent. 

And yet some contend that, because broad- 
casting is licensed and print is not, that 
fact, springing wholly from technological 
factors, justifies governmental surveillance 
of broadcast journalism. We reject that view. 
The true test of government devotion to the 
First Amendment is the sensitivity with 
which it exercises its licensing power and 
declines to take advantage of technical fac- 
tors to impose controls that would other- 
wise be clearly against public policy. 

Yet today, more than at any time in the 
history of radio and television, broadcast 
journalism is jeopardized by attempts to 
regulate its content or its methods, in- 
cluding unreasonable application of the 
FCO's fairness doctrine to the coverage of 
controversial public issues. In the past, CBS 
has had no difficulty with that doctrine 
because it reflected our basic journalistic 
goal—to present public issues fairly. Re- 
cently, however, in considering fairness doc- 
trine complaints, the Commission has en- 
gaged in microscopic examination of a Ii- 
censee’s coverage of an issue, going to such 
extremes as counting of lines in a broad- 
cast transcript. 

In one instance, to determine whether a 
broadcast involved a controversial issue, the 
Commission considered 28 pages of cor- 
respondence, over a five-month period, be- 
fore it was able to affirm CBS's judgment 
that a nine-minute feature on bullfight- 
ing did not constitute a presentation of a 
controversial issue of public importance and 
did not justify a request for “equal time.” 
This type of detailed examination by a gov- 
ernment body is wholly incompatible with 
effective broadcast treatment of public 
issues. 

Other instances abound. 

In finding a Miami station in violation of 
the fairness doctrine in its coverage of a 
proposal for legalization of casino gambling, 
the Commission actually counted the lines 
of copy devoted to both sides of the issue 
and apparently relied on the line count in 
making its decision that the station should 
have presented more pro-gambling material. 

The practical consequences of official in- 
terference in broadcast journalism are well- 
illustrated by the frustration of CBS's effort 
to periodically present a series of Loyal Op- 
position broadcasts. The Loyal Opposition 
concept was an effort to give to the major 
party out of power—whether Republican or 
Democratic—some opportunity for access to 
balance that so easily achieved by an in- 
cumbent President. In July 1970, following a 
number of Presidential broadcast appear- 
ances, CBS made a single broadcast available 
to the Democratic National Committee to re- 
spond to the President. Whatever may be 
said about our decision, it surely was within 
the reasonable scope of journalistic judg- 
ment. On the complaint of the Republican 
National Committee, however, the FCC held 
that the Republicans were entitled to reply 
to the Democratic broadcast—a reply, in 
other words, to a reply. Fourteen months 
later that issue is still in the courts and was 
argued last Friday before the Court of Ap- 
peals here. As a direct result, CBS has not 
further developed its Loyal Opposition for- 
mat, and the public is the loser. 

As Commission scrutiny over our judg- 
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ments intensifies, prolonged administrative 
and judicial proceedings are inevitable, if 
only to untangle the factual morass which 
inevitably results from over-close analysis of 
these highly subjective matters. Although 
some on the Commission fully agree that 
deep involvement in day-to-day journalistic 
practices is an inappropriate function of 
government, the trend unfortunately con- 
tinues. 

A number of other matters Involving the 
fairness doctrine are now in the courts, Some 
of the rulings in this area, if they are up- 
held, will adversely affect broadcasters’ abil- 
ity to provide fair, balanced and meaningful 
coverage of public issues. 

One held that a broadcaster may not have 
a policy which excludes all “editorial adver- 
tisements’”—paid spot announcements set- 
ting forth partisan viewpoints on public 
issues—and directed the FCC to develop a 
regulatory scheme applicable to such “ad- 
vertisements.” Since broadcast time is lim- 
ited, this decision means at the very least 
that the FCC, and inevitably the courts, will 
be arbitrating licensee judgments regarding 
on what issues and to whom time must be 
sold to enable partisans to present their 
views. This constitutes a real threat to a 
free broadcast press because it empowers a 
government agency to decide what issues 
a journalist must cover—whether or not, as 
a matter of substance, they meet journalistic 
standards of relevance and urgency. 

We recognize that we and other journalists 
make mistakes, that all news editing involves 
judgments as to which reasonable men can 
differ, and that all of us are open to criti- 
cism, Nevertheless, self-examination by each 
of this nation’s diverse journalistic enter- 
prises is infinitely preferable to government 
inquiries, conducted to determine whether a 
particular news or public affairs broadcast 
meets government standards. 

This leads me to another subject touched 
on in your letter inviting me to testify. I re- 
fer to the increasing tendency of govern- 
mental agencies to make print and broadcast 
journalists de facto “investigative arms of 
the government” through the use of sub- 
poenas—a particularly insidious threat to 
the ability of newsmen to carry out their re- 
sponsibilities effectively. Not only is the bur- 
den of compliance with such subpoenas ex- 
treme and in itself punitive; but compelling 
journalists to reveal their sources or non- 
published materials such as notes, films, 
tapes, has a chilling effect on and obviously 
seriously impedes their future access to such 
sources. 

Special First Amendment concerns are, of 
course, presented by subpoenas issued for the 
purpose of editorial surveillance. CBS, as you 
know, recently contested the right of a House 
Subcommittee to subpoena non-broadcast 
material (outtakes) in order to determine 
whether a broadcast produced by CBS News 
complied with the Subcommittee’s concep- 
tion of correct journalistic standards, Our 
chief concern was the chilling effect that 
such legislative review would haye not only 
on our own newsmen but on all other broad- 
cast journalists as well. Whether a particular 
subpoena requires the actual divulging of 
confidential material or the production of 
material which the Journalist did not choose 
to broadcast for any number of reasons is 
beside the point. The gravity of this threat 
to the free press stems from efforts to sub- 
ject professional news judgments to govern- 
ment scrutiny. The dark shadow of surveil- 
lance can do nothing but inhibit the free 
flow of information, without which we be- 
lieve a robust press is an impossibility. 

As noted in our amicus brief filed in the 
U.S. Supreme Court in the Caldwell case, 
NBC and CBS alone have received 121 sub- 
poenas in the last 30 months. The cumulative 
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effect of these subpoenas has placed sub- 
stantial burdens on personnel, most of whose 
primary function should be gathering and 
publishing the news. 

More important, however, is the effect of 
a climate of “subpoenability” on the ability 
of broadcast newsmen to obtain film inter- 
views. Apropos is the following excerpt from 
an affidavit of CBS News Correspondent 
David Culhane, recently filed in a New York 
court which quashed a subpoena for outtakes 
on First Amendment and other grounds: 

“If those consulted or interviewed by me 
in my news gathering efforts had reasons to 
believe, or even suspect, that all of what 
they disclosed would be subject to subpoena, 
it is my firm belief that gathering significant 
news on film would be, at best, much more 
difficult and less effective, and at worst, 
nearly impossible.” 

The U.S. Supreme Court will soon be hear- 
ing oral argument in the Caldwell case and 
two other related cases, and it is our hope 
that the Court will recognize a First Amend- 
ment newsman’s right on the facts of these 
cases. Regardless of their outcome, however, 
legislation clearly defining a newsman’s rights 
is, we believe, necessary to provide generally 
applicable guidance in the area. 

We support S. 1311, introduced by Senator 
Pearson, which goes & long way toward the 
kind of definition of a newsman's rights 
which we believe would insure his ability to 
function effectively. We do have some sug- 
gestions for improvement of the bill, which 
include a revision that would protect not just 
that which is explicitly “confidential” but all 
information which has not been broadcast 
or published. Our lawyers are prepared to 
provide suggested language to the Subcom- 
mittee’s staff. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to commend this Subcommittee for taking 
up this vital matter at a time when all our 
institutions are under great stress. 

As William Allen White wisely noted some 
years ago in a Pulitzer Prize-winning edi- 
torial: 

“You say that freedom of utterance is not 
for time of stress, and I reply with the sad 
truth that only in time of stress is freedom 
of utterance in danger. No one questions it in 
calm days because it is not needed. And the 
reverse is true also; only when free utterance 
is suppressed is it needed, and when it is 
needed, it is most vital to justice.” 

The fact that the responsibility of the press 
to report events without fear or favor— 
reports that often sear official sensibilities— 
has never been carried out to everyone's satis- 
faction is perhaps the strongest guarantee 
that it has at least maintained its inde- 
pendence. Thus, while Thomas Jefferson 
could not in 1803 attribute the shortco! 
of the press to the “Eastern Establishment” 
he could write: 

“Indeed the abuses of the freedom of the 
press here have been carried to a length never 
before known or borne by any civilized na- 
tion.” 

Yet he went on to write: 

“But it is so dificul; to draw a clear line 
of separation between the abuse and the 
wholesome use of the press, that as yet we 
have found it better to trust the public 
judgment, rather than the magistrate, with 
the discrimination between truth and false- 
hood. And hitherto the public Judgment has 
performed that office with wonderful cor- 
rectness.”” 

I would like to think that it is our mutual 
confidence in the public rather than the 
magistrate that has brought us together here 
this morning. 

STATEMENT OF WALTER CRONKITE, CBS News 
CORRESPONDENT 

I am Walter Cronkite. For 21 years I have 
been a correspondent for the news division of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. Before 
joining the network in 1960, I was the Wash- 
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ington correspondent for a group of Middle 
Western radio stations, and before that for 
14 years was a reporter, editor, war and for- 
eign correspondent for newspapers and the 
United Press. My asscciation with CBS News 
is that of contract talent—a euphemism— 
and the testimony I give here today is com- 
pletely my own. It has not been approved by 
CBS and, while I would assume the execu- 
tives thereof would agree with much of what 
I have to say, Iam not at all certain that they 
would agree with all of it. 

I would like to express my appreciation to 
this committee for going into this subject 
with the view to drawing up whatever cor- 
rective legislation it finds necessary to bring 
up to date our guarantees of free press and 
free speech. Since this is a matter that 
should transcend partisan interest, it is to 
be hoped that all political persuasions join in 
the effort to assure that no clique or creed 
shall be able through imprecise law or gov- 
ernmental control to block the people’s right 
to know. 

Most of us in journalism are deeply con- 
cerned over such issues as right of access to 
news sources, government secrecy, harass- 
ment by subpoena and the protection of 
news sources. These are concerns common to 
ail communications media—daily press, 
magazines, press services, radio and television 
news. You already have, and you will con- 
tinue to hear, much of these issues. I would 
like to restrict my presentation, if I may, to 
the special problems inhibiting freedom of 
broadcast journalism. 

It is assumed, of course, that we do want 
a free press. Such is synonomous with democ- 
racy. There are few who would argue other- 
wise. However, I dare say there is scarcely a 
public figure anywhere who has not at one 
time or another, and perhaps more frequently 
than not, railed at his treatment by the press 
(I shall use “press” here as a generic term 
to include all media, print and broadcast). 
We are from time to time, and not always 
without reason, considered untrustworthy, 
disloyal, unkind, disobedient, sullen, coward- 
ly, dirty and irreverent. This is as it should 
be. To be trustworthy in one man’s eyes, 
may be not to warrant trust in another's. 
While individual reporters or journals may 
at one time or another place their loyalty 
at the feet or one man or ideology, it is the 
very strength of a free press that not all re- 
porters and journals will so do. In this 
diversity is the strength of the free press, and 
since the nation’s founding it has been so 
perceived by those who love democracy. 

The free press provides as can no other 
system that communication between govern- 
ment and the people so essential to a democ- 
racy’s functioning. Not to be overlooked, al- 
though too frequently it is, is the press’ role 
in providing intra-government communica- 
tion. We hardly need to belabor the point in 
this forum that our system surely would fail 
if Congress’ knowledge of the workings of the 
Executive Branch were limited to that which 
the Executive wished it to know. And vice 
versa. What is true of the federal government 
also is true on the level of state and local 
governments. 

Down through our history, particularly at 
times of national stress, there have been calls 
for bringing the press to heel. From time to 
time, sometimes with the press participating, 
searches have been mounted to find means of 
imposing “responsibility” on the press. There 
have been suggestions for government panels, 
bodies of concerned citizens, councils of self- 
judges from the press itself. There are some 
distinguished journalists who believe that a 
press council of some kind might work, and, 
if it did, would be desirable. But all of these 
suggestions, whether from within or with- 
out the press, have, with the rarest of ex- 
ceptions, one thing in common: They 
stress the voluntary, non-enforceable nature 
of any such moderator. Almost universally 
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the belief is sustained that nothing should 
inhibit the basic freedom of press as guaran- 
teed by the Constitution’s First Amendment. 

Much has been made in recent months and 
years of the alleged prejudice and bias of 
newsmen, particularly those of us in this 
powerful new medium of television. These 
charges are not unique, however, to tele- 
vision, 

So strident did they become back following 
the 1952 election that there were congres- 
sional demands then for investigations of 
newspaper bias. As late as the forties and 
fifties there were demands for licensing of 
journalists. This was before television drew 
the attention of those who feel threatened 
by freedom of expression. 

We newsmen are biased and we are pre- 
jJudiced. We are human beings. 

There is not a man who can truthfully say 
that he does not harbor in his breast strong 
sentiments pro and con on some if not all the 
issues of the day. 

Yet, if there is any single hallmark of the 
professionalism we claim—indeed, that dis- 
tinguishing characteristic that makes us pro- 
fessionals and not mere craftsmen—is that 
we have learned, in our journalism schools 
and in practice to recognize the symptoms of 
personal opinion and to seek to avoid them 
in reporting the day’s news. None of us suc- 
ceeds in this difficult task in all instances, 
but we know the assignment and the pit- 
falls and, I submit, we succeed far, far more 
often than we fail or that our critics would 
acknowledge. 

We are far from perfect. There is a fair por- 
tion of what we do that is not done well. 
There are things we are not doing which we 
ought to do. There are challenges we have 
not fully met. Oh, we are a long way from 
perfection. 

But that is not the point. How could we 
be improved by outside monitors without de- 
stroying the independence which is so essen- 
tial to a free press? 

Vice President Agnew was right in assert- 
ing that a handful of us determine what will 
be on the evening news broadcasts, or, for 
that matter, in the New York Times, or Chi- 
cago Tribune or Christian Science Monitor 
or Wall Street Journal. 

Indeed, it is a handful of us with this 
awesome power—power that not one of us 
underestimates or takes lightly. It is a 
strongly editorial power. With each item we 
report we can and do seek factual honesty, 
fairness and balance. But we must decide 
which news items out of hundreds available 
we are going to expose that day. And those 
available to us already have been culled and 
re-culled by persons far outside our control, 
The local newspaper, let us say the Kansas 
City Star, decides each day which of the 
events of its area it will cover. The local press 
service representative, AP, or UP, decides 
which of those items will go onto his wire. 
A regional relay editor decides which of the 
items on the regional wire shall go on to 
New York, or Washington or Los Angeles. And 
we decide which of those items remaining 
are to go on the air. In the case of television, 
the decision frequently involves which items 
will be illustrated by film—which we freely 
acknowledge gives the item far greater im- 
pact than the paragraph recited by the 
broadcaster. And film choice, in a sense, also 
may be taken out of our hands by technical 
considerations—fogged films, unintelligible 
sound track, a dozen things can go wrong. 

Many factors go into the decisions we 
make, so many and so complex that it would 
be hopeless to attempt to detail them here. 

With the difficulty of proving a negative, 
I cannot in any way produce evidence to sup- 
port the next statement. I can only give you 
my personal assurance—and what that is 
worth is only as much as you judge my ve- 
racity—I assure you that I have never heard 
nor guessed nor felt that the news judg- 
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ment in making any one of those decisions 
was based on a political or ideological con- 
sideration, Not one! I believe, I trust, that 
my colleagues at the other networks can 
say the same. 

Now let me repeat, since I am not entirely 
naive I do know that, like an insidious, taste- 
less, odorless gas, prejudice and bias can 
sneak in and poison the decision-making 
process. But like a fireman in a smoke-filled 
room, a deep-sea diver with the first symp- 
toms of narcosis, a surgeon with a second- 
sense that the patient is failing under his 
hands, we feel the creeping danger and most 
of the time—not always because we are not 
perfect—we react and we bend over back- 
wards to regain balance in the report. 

Yes, only a handful of professional jour- 
nalists make these significant Judgments 
on the news of the day, and it is a lot of 
power for a few men. But what would be the 
alternative. We would never get on the air 
or go to press if we attempted to submit 
each judgment to a committee of Congress- 
men, bureaucrats, sociologists, teachers, po- 
licemen, union leaders, women liberation- 
ists. Nor can we go to a plebiscite for each 
decision. 

No one is suggesting, as far as I know, that 
ludicrous thought. There are those, however, 
who propose ex post facto examination of 
the journalists’ judgment. This, on the 
surface, may seem innocuous enough. Far 
from it! It would be as effective a clamp on 
press freedom as direct censorship. 

Any government panel that presumes to 
call a news organization to account for its 
actions must be presumed to be hostile. It 
scarcely would seek to investigate reporting 
with which it agreed. 

To place the licensed broadcast medium 
under the threat of such investigation is 
to place it permanently under the fear of 
accountability to unfriendly antagonists 
wielding the power of legal restraint. 

The effect would be more than chilling on 
broadcast reporting. It would put journalistic 
enterprise in the deep freeze, with the rigid- 
ef and the heart and compassion of a block 
of ice. 

Rare, indeed, would be the station or net- 
work management willing to commit un- 
limited resources of its legal and executive 
staff to defend a documentary or daily re- 
portage when it would be far more com- 
fortable simply to forgo mention of the 
item or the subject. 

Impossible would be the position of the 
journalist working under such understand- 
ably timid management, For each piece of po- 
tentially controversial reporting (and there 
is scarcely any topic, including the weather, 
that is not controversial) he would presum- 
ably have to go to management for approval 
to broadcast. 

Or, since this would be impractical, he 
would ignore the item and fill his broadcast 
with something less likely to involve his 
company and himself in lengthy review by 
non-professional and frequently politically- 
biased critics. 

There is no question here of whether the 
reporters and editors perform well or poorly, 
with accuracy or inaccuracy, or even, with 
objectivity or with bias. The question is 
whether those who are elected to public 
office on partisan platforms, who represent, 
properly, the special interests of their region, 
who by their political nature properly hold 
strong views on the issues of the day, should 
be vested with the right to say whether 
broadcast journalism is performing in the 
people’s interests. They certainly are quali- 
fied to define these interests in their lights, 
but it clearly would be unjust and fatal to 
press freedom for them to sit in Judgment 
on the men and women who are reporting 
the manner in which they discharge their 
public responsibilities. 

Tt is not as if there were no monitor on our 
performance in broadcast lism. The 
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newspapers have served this function well. 
They have proved to be, and will continue to 
be, severe critics of the broadcast medium. 
There is adequate check and balance here be- 
tween competing media to assure scund per- 
formance without the interference of govern- 
ment. 

To deny the free play of these forces by 
putting one of them under the surveillance 
of government would be to deny the people a 
balance between media that can assure a free 
press. 

News gathering and dissemination cannot 
be accomplished without fear or favor, the 
only way it counts, if the reporter or editor 
constantly must be looking over his shoulder 
for those who would have his product reflect 
their standards of right and wrong, of fairness 
and bias. 

If broadcast journalism is brought to that 
state by the courts, or Congress or anybody 
else exercising a right to question the judg- 
ment of its practitioners, then it ceases to be 
a virile seeker of the truth and becomes a 
pallid conduit for that propaganda which is 
palatable to the majority of the people, or 
the Congress, or the administration of the 
moment. 

Now despite the law’s promise of a legally- 
unrestrained press there are certain limita- 
tions to press freedom, at least as applies to 
the general-circulation organs if not to the 
journals of opinion and special appeal. 

When a medium depends upon advertising 
revenue, there may develop a certain tendency 
to not unnecessarily offend the paying cus- 
tomer. The larger the medium and the more 
diverse its sources of advertising revenue, 
however, the less likely it is to be subject 
to such pressures. Hence, a television net- 
work or a major city newspaper is not likely 
to be as vulnerable to such limitations on 
freedom as a small town paper or broadcast- 
ing station. 

Another limitation on press freedom may 
stem from the profit-making nature of most 
media. The owners of profit-making enter- 
prises are likely to be members, also, of the 
economic and social elite—the establishment. 
This is a complaint heard today by minority 
groups and there is some validity to it. 

Again on the human side, there is a weak- 
ness in the fabric of freedom that is part of 
the make-up of the newsmen themselves, and 
their editors and publishers. 

It takes courage in this business—raw 
physical courage at times, but more often the 
courage to face social ostracism for reporting 
the unpleasant and disagreeable, for report- 
ing the world as it is, rather than the way 
one’s peer group might believe it to be. Free- 
dom of press and speech is meaningless unless 
it is exercised, even when bravery is required 
to do 50. 

Other limitations on press freedom are im- 
posed by government itself despite the very 
clear wording of the First Amendment that 
there shall be “no law abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press.” 

The government limits freedom of infor- 
mation through secrecy, the almost uncon- 
trolled use of the document classification 
privilege. 

It limits freedom also by limiting access 
to news sources, We have the means now 
through television to let all the people go 
where the Constitution and law and tradi- 
tion have said they should be able to go to 
watch their government and their representa- 
tives at work—into the courts and the legis- 
lative halls. Yet old-fashioned rules are keep- 
ing out the people, that is, television—ex- 
cept for that tiny proportion who can make 
it on their own two legs and can gain ad- 
mission to limited audience facilities. 

The government limits freedom when it, as 
the courts have from time to time, forces 
revelation of a reporter’s sources, a process 
which can cut off valuable, perhaps unique, 
springs of information, 

These government limitations are the mat- 
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ters on which I know that others have testi- 
fied and will testify. As to the economic and 
social limitations I mentioned earlier, these 
are not matters on which you can legislate. 
They are inherent in the system. But they are 
mitigated by the same force that creates 
them—the laissez faire spirit of competition. 
As long as there is competition between news 
media and the men who report for them it is 
unlikely that any one published or broad- 
caster could forever suppress the news. 

And that brings me to what I consider the 
greatest threat to freedom of information: 
the government licensing of broadcasting. 

Broadcast news today is not free. Because 
it is operated by an industry that is beholden 
to the government for its right to exist, its 
freedom has been curtailed by fiat, by as- 
sumption, and by intimidation and harass- 
ment. 

By fiat through the Supreme Court. It has 
stated that as long as we are licensed by the 
government, we are not as free as the printed 
press and therefore not eligible in the same 
manner for the First Amendment guarantees. 

The father of all such restrictive rulings is 
the Supreme Court’s NBC vs. US 319 US 190 
(1942) decision: “Freedom of utterance is 
abridged to any who wish to use the limited 
facilities of radio. Unlike other modes of ex- 
pression, radio inherently is not available to 
all. That is its unique characteristic and 
that is why unlike other modes of expression, 
it is subject to government regulation.” 

The Supreme Court’s Red Lion Decision of 
June 9, 1969, which upheld the “personal 
attack rule” held: “Where there are sub- 
stantially more individuals who want to 
broadcast than there are frequencies to allo- 
cate, it is idle to posit an unabridgeable First 
Amendment right to broadcast comparable 
to the right of every individual to speak, 
write or publish.” 

Before his elevation to the Supreme Court, 
Justice Burger, while on the bench of the 
District of Columbia Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, expressed similar sentiments in writing 
the decision for Office of Communications of 
the United Church of Christ vs. Federal Com- 
munications Commission (1966): “A broad- 
caster has much in common with a news- 
paper publisher but he is not in the same 
category in terms of public obligations im- 
posed by law. A broadcaster seeks and is 
granted the free exclusive use of a limited 
and valuable part of the public domain, when 
he accepts that franchise, it is burdened by 
enforceable public obligations. A newspaper 
can be operated at the whim or caprice of 
its owners; a broadcast station cannot. After 
nearly five decades of operation, the broad- 
cast industry does not seem to have grasped 
the simple fact that a broadcast license is a 
public trust subject to termination for 
breach of duty.” 

Stripped of this constitutional protection, 
broadcast news stands naked before those in 
power, now or in the future, who, for what- 
ever motive, would like to see its freedom 
restrained. Some do this by assumption— 
assuming that a government-licensed in- 
dustry is fair game for legislative inquiry. 
The House Interstate Commerce Committee's 
attempt to investigate the CBS News Broad- 
cast, Selling of the Pentagon, is the most 
recent case in point, and a perfect one. 

Whatever the gentlemen of that commit- 
tee thought of the broadcast, none alleged 
that any crime had been committed in the 
reporting, editing or broadcasting of it. What 
they were examining was a matter of news 
judgment. The stated purpose of the inves- 
tigation was “to see if the existing laws were 
adequate and if the FCC is doing its job 
properly.” 

In the debate over the contempt action 
against CBS President Stanton that ensued, 
several members of the House expressed the 
belief that there was a need for legislation 
to control broadcast news. 
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We do not know how many of those who 
voted against the Stanton contempt action 
did so to support the principle of broadcast 
freedom. But we can assume that there were 
some, perhaps many, who had other motives 
and who would not shy at bringing controls 
over broadcast news. 

We do know that there have been bills 
introduced in this session of Congress to 
“provide for more responsible news and pub- 
lic affairs programming” and “prohibit the 
broadcasting of deceptive news and public 
affairs programs.” 

Besides the restrictions that would be im- 
posed by this assumption of power over 
broadcast news by Congress, our freedoms 
also are curtailed or endangered by intimi- 
dation and harassment. 

There are the pressures exerted by high 
government officials who suggest that if we 
don't put our own house in order (that is, 
report the news the way they would like it 
reported) then “perhaps it is time that the 
networks were made more responsive to the 
views of the nation and more responsive to 
the people they serve.” 

The speaker might, indeed, disclaim any 
intention of censoring broadcast journalists 
but when the speaker is a high official of the 
administration that appoints the commission 
that holds life-or-death power over the 
broadcast industry, a broadcast journalist 
and his employer might be excused for think- 
ing that it sounds like a threat. A timid 
broadcaster might very well feel con- 
strained to avoid offending an administra- 
tion whose spokesman openly carries such a 
club, whether he disclaims intention to use 
it or not. 

This sort of Executive Department pres- 
sure inspires ancillary pressure—the stone 
in the pond and the ripples therefrom. Gov- 
ernment bureaucrats, friends of the admin- 
istration, Congressmen, and the general 
public pick up the cue and threaten local 
stations with Federal Communications Com- 


mission complaints if they do not make 
their news conform. 

The FCC has a procedure to handle such 
complaints, and it, in itself, provides a legal 


channel for harassment of broadcast 
journalism. 

As you know, if the FCC thinks any com- 
plaint to it is worthy of answer, it can re- 
quest an explanation from the station or net- 
work within 20, sometimes 10, days. If dis- 
satisfied with the answer, the FCC may 
charge the network or station with violating 
the fairness doctrine and court action can 
ensue. 

Any influential person or group can with 
the most capricious complaint inspire a 20- 
day letter. To answer it stations must strain 
their limited reserves of executive talent and 
time. Newsmen are diverted from their jobs 
to provide documentation to support the 
station’s answer. It is only natural that sta- 
tion management should become timid, and 
newsmen should sidestep controversial sub- 
jects rather than face the annoyance of such 
harassment. 

The ultimate intimidation is to attempt, 
or even threaten to attempt, through the li- 
censing procedure, to take a station away 
from its owners. 

Minority groups have used the tactic to 
try to force broadcasters to pay greater at- 
tention to their aspirations. And when, short- 
ly after Vice President Agnew’'s attack on 
the Washington Post, among others, that 
newspaper’s recent acquisition of a station 
in Miami was challenged, Broadcasting Mag- 
azine felt it important to note that “several 
persons importantly involved" in the com- 
peting application were “friends, supporters 
or former business associates of President 
Nixon.” 

We certainly would not want to impugn 
the motives of any such group, but the Post 

ment might have had some cause to 
wonder whether this action constituted a 
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subtle warning. In any case one would not 
expect such tactics to influence the editorial 
position of so powerful and financially sub- 
Stantial a paper as The Washington Post 
and its television station managers. But can 
we be sure? And what about a station placed 
in a similar position without the resources, 
or for that matter, the tradition of inde- 
pendence of The Washington Post? And, even 
on the Post, might there not be a tendency— 
just a tendency, ephemeral, unspoken—to 
“avoid offending” until this thing blows over? 

I have been speaking here of pressures 
against the broadcast stations because they 
are licensed by government. One might ask 
how the broadcast networks are affected, 
since they are not directly licensed. Aside 
from the fact that they do own licensed sta- 
tions which contribute substantially to their 
profits and provide key support for their 
news operations, the networks are affected 
in larger or smaller degree by anything 
which affects the stations which take its 
programming. Stations fearful of government 
reprisals grow faint-hearted regarding the 
network news offerings. Even as a station can 
be harassed by the FCO’s 20-day letters, so 
can a network news executive be harassed 
by the complaints of affiliate managers. Here, 
again, executive time and reportorial talent 
frequently are diverted to satisfy the inquiry 
of timorous stations which, themselves, may 
have been brought under fire by influential 
politicians or advertisers. 

Over news broadcasting then hangs per- 
petually this cloud of government license. 

Licensing came about because, in the early 
days of radio, and then, again in the first 
days of television, there were only a few fre- 
quencies or channels available and clearly 
some authority had to assign them. 

But even in the conception of the Federal 
Communications Act there was recognized 
the need to protect the freedom of broad- 
casting. The law specifically forbade cen- 
sorship by the regulating agency. The law 
only gave the new authority the right to 
determine that the licensee operated in “the 
public interest, convenience and necessity.” 

The FCC has interpreted that right to ex- 
amine a station’s programming, to require a 
certain portion of time to be allotted to so- 
called public affairs programming, to pro- 
vide rebuttal under the fairness and equal 
time doctrines. 

Tribute should be paid to the wisdom of 
Federal Communications Commission mem- 
bers, past and present, that the regulatory 
body has not gone further. But the power to 
make us conform is too great to forever lie 
dormant. The axe lies there temptingly for 
the use of any enraged administration— 
Republican, Democrat, Wallacite or Mc- 
Carthyite. We are at the mercy of the whim 
of politicians and bureaucrats and whether 
they choose to chop us down or not, the mere 
existence of their power is an intimidating 
and constraining threat in being. 

And yet the situation that caused this 
power to be vested in government largely 
has been dissipated by technological progress. 
Since the law’s inception the ultra-high fre- 
quencies in television and frequency modula- 
tion (FM) band in radio have been developed 
and scores of additional channels have be- 
come available. 

A little recognized fact is that, today, in 
most cases, it is not the availability of chan- 
nels but the capability of economic survival 
that limits the number of radio and televi- 
sion stations. 

Let me repeat: In most cities today there 
are unused radio frequencies and television 
channels and the number of broadcasting 
stations is not limited by this technical con- 
sideration but by a market that will support 
only a maximum number of stations, the 
same rule of the market place that deter- 
mines the number of newspapers in a com- 
munity. 

Putting it more simply: The doctrine that 
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the air belongs to the people because broad- 
cast channels are a rare natural resource is 
today largely myth. 

The myth is further exploded by the advent 
of cable television. The wired cities of tomor- 
row (there are, of course, some today)—not 
using the “people's air” at all—will have an 
almost unlimited number of channels avail- 
able. 

In passing may I note that one might be 
excused a certain sadness in observing the 
hope with which special-interest groups seek 
access to the airwaves. They somehow have 
deluded themselves into believing that ac- 
cess to an audience assures an audience, 
Nothing, obviously, could be further from the 
truth. If these groups were given a half 
hour in the middle of a network's evening 
prime time broadcast schedule, there is noth- 
ing to assure that a single viewer would still 
be with them at the end. The same is true 
whether they owned their own station or 
had unlimited access to a cable television 
channel. The fight to get on the air may seem 
like a great and heroic battle against in- 
surmountable odds to those who so desper- 
ately seek and need a voice, but mere access 
could prove to be a tragically hollow victory 
for them. 

But already without the cable and without 
the maximum use of all the available radio 
frequencies and television channels, there is 
mo monopoly in broadcasting. That myth, 
too, should be exposed. 

Already there are more radio and televi- 
sion stations than there are daily newspapers 
in the United States. There are 1,766 daily 
newspapers, but there are 6,976 radio sta- 
tions and 892 television stations, 

It is the rare city today that is not served 
by more television stations and radio sta- 
tions than by newspapers. 

There are more television networks sery- 
ing radio and television stations than there 
are general news agencies serving the news- 
papers. 

Unfortunately, the monopoly today is in 
publishing, not broadcasting. Broadcasting 
has brought this about, so splitting the ad- 
vertising dollar that only one newspaper can 
exist in most American cities. 

Unfortunately, too, broadcast news is not 
an adequate substitute for the newspapers 
it has driven out of business. I happen to 
believe that we do what we do rather well, 
but our time limitations and the transient 
nature of what we do will forever prevent us 
from taking fully the place of the printed 
page with its greater bulk of news and its 
permanent, timeless accessibility. We can- 
not supply the wealth of detail that the in- 
formed citizen needs to judge the perform- 
ance of his city, county, state or nation. 

If we do our jobs thoroughly, however, 
we can be a superb monitor—perhaps the 
only one—on the monopoly newspaper to 
assure that it does not by plot, caprice, con- 
spiracy or inadvertence miss a significant 
story. 

We can be, that is, if we are left alone to 
perform that essential journalistic function. 
The trouble is, of course, that we are not 
free, we are government licensed. 

So we have on one side a monopoly press 
that may or may not choose to present views 
other than those of the dominant majority. 
On the other side, a vigorously competitive 
but federally-regulated broadcast industry 
beholden to the favor of the powerful for 
its existence. 

This scarcely could be called a healthy 
situation. There is a real danger that the 
free flow of ideas, that the vitality of mi- 
nority views, that even the dissent of recog- 
nized authorities, could be stified in such an 
atmosphere. 

The untrammeled, uncontrolled flow of in- 
formation between our people, and our peo- 
ple and our government and the essential 
confidence of the people that they have 
access to the truth could reach a parlous 
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state in this nation if broadcasting is not 
set free, as free as the printed word. 

The least that must be done, and really it 
is only a minimal remedy, is to legislate 
assurances that no restrictive laws or gov- 
ernment decrees interfere with broadcast 
journalism’s full exercise of those freedoms 
of press and speech guaranteed by the First 
Amendment. 

That would be a restraining influence on 
those who would control us, even as it has 
proved to be the unbreachable barrier pro- 
tecting the printed press. 

Even this easiest and smallest step is 
flawed. For even with such legal assurances, 
the law cannot protect a licensed broadcast 
station against oblique pressure from the 
politically powerful who may take offense at 
the station's news reporting. Motivation is 
difficult to prove, and as long as broadcasting 
is under government license, harassment is 
possible through many means that ostensi- 
bly would have no direct relation to news 
operations, 

The cleanest and perfect solution—clearly 
much harder to obtain than the First Amend- 
ment guarantee—would be to eliminate all 
government control of broadcasting. Clearly 
a federal authority would have to assign 
channels and monitor the station’s technical 
performance to assure that it remained on 
its frequency with the proper power. But, as 
I have suggested here before, the time is past 
when there can be any legal justification for 
controlling broadcasting’s program content. 
There is no monopoly today. The open com- 
petition of the market place, the laissez faire 
economy in which we are supposed to believe, 
does pertain in broadcasting. There is no 
reason to believe that broadcasters, set free, 
would not act with the same variety of mo- 
tives, principles and performance that have 
worked pretty well in publishing. There would 
be horrid stations and good, even as there 
are today under license. There would be 
some that rendered excellent journalistic 
service, and some that belied the trust in 
them—even as there are newspapers with 
such marks today. 

As for the “fairness doctrine”, and “equal 
time” and the people's access to the people’s 
air—the nation has done rather well with- 
out imposing these artificial standards on 
the newspapers. 

The differences between publishing and 
broadcasting today are mostly myth. They 
are perpetuated by a set of endless reflections 
in opposing mirrors. “Broadcasting is differ- 
ent because it is government licensed.” 
“Broadcasting needs to be licensed because it 
is different.” If there is any chain of reason 
that binds this theory together it has rusted 
through time and technological development 
and today its weaker links have the strength 
of wet tissue paper. It exists because no one 
of authority, until perhaps now, has dared to 
undertake close examination of it. 

This may not be the proper body to do 
that. But I would urge you to give the mat- 
ter some consideration as you ponder means 
of protecting our freedoms of press and 
speech. It may prove an ultimate solution. 
Meanwhile, the most immediate need and 
the strongest interim measure would be to 
grant us broadcast journalists, imperfect 
as we may be but as eager and dedicated as 
we are, the protection of the First Amend- 
ment as surely the Founding Fathers would 
have intended. To fail to do so would be to 
deny the people a powerful tool in their at- 
tempt to exercise their right to know and to 
perpetuate a system that cannot assure the 
freedoms fundamental to the maintenance of 
our democratic form of life. 


INEFFICIENCY IN MEDICAL 
PRACTICE 


Mr. DOMINICKE. Mr. President, those 
of my colleagues who are concerned with 
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finding ways to improve our health care 
delivery system may be interested in a 
recent analysis in Group Practice maga- 
zine. This article, entitled “Areas of In- 
efficiency in Medical Practice” was writ- 
ten by W. Grayburn Davis, M.D., medical 
director of the Denver Clinic, in Denver, 
Colo. 

He outlines the potential, as well as the 
limitations, of group practice in reducing 
inefficiencies. He points out that prepaid 
group practice is not necessarily the best 
method of delivering medical care to all 
population groups, and that fee for serv- 
ice practitioners are better equipped to 
deal with certain inefficiencies. He also 
suggests that a substantial portion of 
medical costs is not controllable by indi- 
vidual physicians, whether practicing in- 
dividually or in groups. He is critical of 
Government regulations, particularly 
with regard to medicare, which have 
contributed to inefficiency and high costs. 

I think Dr. Davis’ views are imagina- 
tive, balanced, and particularly valuable 
because of his extensive experience in the 
actual practice of group practice medi- 
cine. 

I ask unanimous consent that his ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Areas OF INEFFICIENCY IN MEDICAL PRACTICE 
(By W. Grayburn Davis, M.D.) 

Although the very idea of group practice 
tends to reduce the inefficiencies of health 
care delivery, let us admit there is plenty of 
room for improvement. 

I shall not be so parochial as to suggest 
that group practice is a complete answer. We 
in group practice have solved some of the 
problems, perhaps better than the sole prac- 
titioner. On the other hand, the solo man 
may better solve some of the inefficiencies of 
medical practice. 

In general, however, a group practice can 
reduce inefficiencies and improve the deliv- 
ery of health care through these inherent 
strengths: 

Management of cost effectiveness; 

Provision for continuous peer review; 

Promotion of preventive medicine; 

Control of hospital use; and 

Reduction of patient cost through good 
central management. 

Before getting into specifics, let me clarify 
a basic point: You cannot significantly 
change physician efficiency by speeding up 
his rate of production. Instead, you increase 
his efficiency by freeing him of non-medical 
problems so that he has more time to see 
patients. 

SUBJECT TO SOME CONTROL 

Some areas of inefficiency can be influenced 
positively without radically changing the 
basis of health care delivery. 

First in mind would be the increased use 
of medical support personnel—central ap- 
pointment clerks, insurance billing clerks, 
medical records librarians, and physician as- 
sistants—including the surgical and ortho- 
pedic assistant and the pediatric practitioner. 
These functions are certainly not unique to 
group practice. But perhaps they are some- 
what more highly developed in groups. 

In addition, an efficient medical records 
system and a single record for each patient 
make consultation available at lower cost 
than if such records are duplicated and scat- 
tered among a number of specialists and in- 
stitutions in the community. 

Another method of reducing inefficiency 
entails effective peer review. When well con- 
trolled, this function enhances outpatient 
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diagnosis through increased efficiency and re- 
duced costs. Parenthetically, the American 
Association of Medical Clinics, through its 
accreditation program, is using its peer re- 
view mechanism to convince third parties, 
such as the Blues, Medicare, and private car- 
riers, to recognize the increased efficiency 
and resultant lower cost of well-controlled 
outpatient diagnostic work. 

This same peer review mechanism in the 
group practice accreditation program has an 
effect on hospital use. Figures from a large 
private hospital in Denver indicate that hos- 
pital utilization is lower for staff members 
engaged in group practice than for compa- 
rable solo specialists in the same geographical 
area. 

On the other hand, physicians engaged 
daily in fee-for-service or prepayment prac- 
tices agree that these two types of group 
practice cannot be compared on a hospital 
utilization basis because they treat entirely 
different medical populations. 


LITTLE OR NO CONTROL 


Some areas of inefficient medical practice 
are subject to little or no control by the 
practicing physician. 

Quite obvious is labor cost. In Denver, we 
compete for employees with many federal 
agencies—most of them on a five-day week 
with elaborate fringe benefits. Private practi- 
tioners in general lack the means to match 
these. 

Another area over which we have little con- 
trol is the mountain of paperwork. Insurance 
claims for patient medical services must be 
moved regularly by practicing physicians. 
Throughout the years, the burden of han- 
dling the growing number of claim forms 
has fallen on the physician or his staff and 
the cost of this service is reflected in higher 
medical fees. 

In my opinion this cost is the responsibility 
of the insurance carrier. At least, the carrier 
should help the physician lower his cost. 

A new system in Colorado involves a num- 
ber of clinics who rely on a sophisticated 
medical computer service to provide the pa- 
tient with a computerized bill listing indi- 
vidual services, relative value codes, ICDA 
diagnosis, diagnostic code and fee. This hard 
copy bill provides all the information any 
carrier needs to reimburse the patient. 

This system works successfully with Medi- 
care and most private insurance carriers. But 
our own Blue Shield plan in Colorado so far 
has been unable to adjust its claims system 
to pass the savings to all member-physicians 
and subscribers. By the way, private capital 
entirely financed development of this pro- 
gram. 

GOVERNMENT INSENSITIVITY 

One major area of inefficiency over which 
the physician has little or no control is the 
growing volume of federal regulations, This 
shows up in many variations. But the com- 
mon thread is the regulation dictated largely 
by authorities who know little about the 
daily practice of medicine or who little ap- 
preciate the effect the regulation may have 
on patients. 

For example, recent regulations published 
in the Federal Register indicate the inten- 
tion of the Social Security Administration to 
provide Part A Medicare reimbursement for 
outpatient diagnostic procedures when per- 
formed in a hospital outpatient department. 
This, in effect, shoves the practice of medi- 
cine under the hospital roof. It is a threat to 
all group practice, but particularly the pre- 
payment groups—and these folks are the dar- 
lings of HEW. 

Another example of unfortunate federal 
regulation involves the payment of reason- 
able and customary fees by Medicare carriers 
under Part B reimbursement. Although the 
Medicare carrier raises the cost of medical 
care through required increased paperwork 
and through the handling of claims on an in- 
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dividual basis, the Medicare carrier at the 
same time arbitrarily pays less than 100 per- 
cent of what it established as a reasonable 
and customary fee. Experience indicates that 
this altered fee then becomes a new and 
phony standard for a given physician, creat- 
ing a growing deficit position which can only 
be made up from non-Medicare patients if 
the practice is to remain solvent. 

Still another area of inefficiency might be 
labeled “oppressive regulations from the Food 
and Drug Administration.” The FDA has set 
back the practice of medicine in this coun- 
try via its regulations associated with the 
Kefauver-Harris amendments. Physicians find 
themselves capriciously interrupted by the 
FDA after investing considerable sums in 
time, equipment and material. FDA policy, 
which translates into “today you can, tomor- 
row you cannot,” can only be expensive and 
frustrating. 

Finally, government policy toward health 
care in general is far from logical. HEW in- 
duces the public to seek comprehensive care 
by group practice, favoring prepaid inhospi- 
tal plans. At the same time, HEW spawns 
regulations destructive to group practices 
and to prepayment groups in particular. 

This is in the face of general agreement 
among group practices that prepayment of 
health care delivery is not necessarily the 
best for all population groups. It would make 
sense for some of the HEW grants, which 
study various aspects of group practice, to 
be awarded to practicing groups or to their 
representatives, rather than almost entirely 
to university community health planning 
departments, sociologists, economists and the 
like. 

SOME IDEAS 


Lest I leave you with the idea that I am 
hypercritical and, at the same time, noncon- 
structive, a few suggestions follow. 

Group practice conceived, tested and pro- 
duced the working model of multiphasic 
health screening. With the help of consumer 
groups and available capital, private medical 
foundations or clinic groups could make such 
services available to many people in rural 
and inner city areas who are deprived of ade- 
quate health care—all at reduced cost. 

This is a difficult situation because private 
physicians, whether group or solo, cannot 
realistically provide physical relief for their 
brother physicians in rural or inner city 
areas. They can provide a type of backup, 
however. 

For example, the Denver Clinic, in co- 
operation with St. Joseph Hospital, is de- 
veloping a straight-line relationship among 
four rural communities, the Denver Clinic 
and the hospital. The rural physician be- 
comes a member of the hospital staff, per- 
mitted to admit patients directly to the hos- 
pital on the clinic service. This means the 
patient has only one record—free from dupli- 
cate tests and charges from three different 
examinations when one is adequate. The 
hospital and Denver Clinic also consult ad- 
ministratively and medically with the rural 
community in strengthening this relation- 
ship. 

Another positive approach to reducing in- 
efficiencies of health care delivery suggests 
increased use of social service where someone 
other than a physician is equally effective. 
The Denver Clinic has had a social service 
department for more than two years, provid- 
ing ancillary medical services without ex- 
hausting the valuable time of physicians. 

One fire-breathing dragon which directly 
affects the efficiency of medical practice is the 
malpractice suit and the insurance rates. For 
those who can get insurance, rate increases 
of more than 100 percent in a single year 
cause the efficiency and cost effectiveness of 
any practice to suffer. A continuing threat 
from the opportunistic patient or attorney 
induces many physicians to engage in exces- 
sive procedures as an attempt to head off 
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that dark day in court. Hope for legal reform 

is not promising since our legislatures are 

heavily populated by attorneys. But some ef- 

fort to reduce exorbitant premiums is under- 

way from the insurance industry itself, in 

cooperation with the medical profession, 
ONE BASIC SOLUTION 

One final area of inefficiency, about which 
something is being done but subject to con- 
siderably more effort, involves the education 
of medical students and house officers. A 
proper approach might well be the single, 
most significant activity possible, to amelio- 
rate inefficiencies and high costs! 

It is my judgment that medical students 
are almost totally oriented toward caring for 
patients lying in a bed. They don’t know how 
to approach, much less handle, patients who 
are walking about and who may not be en- 
tirely certain that they are ill. 

If the Federal Government is seriously in- 
terested in developing more physicians for 
private and group practices, it should recog- 
nize a golden opportunity to support pro- 
grams for inducing group practices or even 
solo physicians to provide preceptorship 
training in private practice settings. In this 
way, medical students and house officers 
might discover what the practice of medicine 
is truly about. 

Many group practices with associated edu- 
cation foundations are both qualified and 
eager to provide such experiences if some 
funds are made available. Large amounts of 
private capital already finance such programs 
at certain large clinics, but this is a drop in 
the bucket compared with what the govern- 
ment can and should be doing. 

CONCLUSION 

Every thriving group practice represents a 
successful effort in identifying and dealing 
with many of the inefficiencies in the delivery 
system in its own Trusteeship for Health: 
Thus each is unique to the patient popula- 
tion it serves. Each can testify to the real 
needs in its own trusteeship and the real 
obstacles to Its growth and economic sur- 
vival. Is there anyone in the government with 
the willingness to listen, or the ability to 
comprehend? 


INFANT MORTALITY 


Mr. DOMINICEK. Mz. President, I 
would like to share with my colleagues 
an article from the June issue of Pediat- 
rics, entitled “Improved Infant Mortality 
Rates in a Population Served by a Com- 
prehensive Neighborhood Health Pro- 
gram.” Its author is André Chabot, a 
Denver physician. 

He discusses the Denver neighborhood 
health program and the almost phenom- 
enal impact it has had on infant mortal- 
ity rates. The infant mortality rate for 
the nonwhite population in Denver de- 
creased 39.8 percent during the period 
1964-68, compared with 18.5 percent for 
the United States as a whole. 

The article points out that where pa- 
tients have a medical home, there is a 
dramatic drop in the utilization of serv- 
ices at hospital outpatient departments 
and emergency rooms. The Denver 
neighborhood health program is also 
making significant use of the pediatric 
nurse practitioners trained at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado School of Nursing. 

I think the Denver Department of 
Health and Hospitals, which adminis- 
ters the neighborhood health program, 
should be commended for its initiative 
in putting together a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the low-income population of 
Denver. 
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I ask unanimous consent that Dr. Cha- 
bot’s article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


IMPROVED INFANT MORTALITY RATES IN A POPU- 
LATION SERVED BY A COMPREHENSIVE NEICH- 
BORHOOD HEALTH PROGRAM 

(By André Chabot, M.D., MP.H ) 

(Nore.—Figures referred to not printed 
in the Rrecorp.) 

(ABsTRAcT.—The Denver Department of 
Health and Hospitals developed from multi- 
ple federal grants (M and I, C and Y, OEO, 
PHS, and Family Planning) a comprehen- 
sive community health program for the low 
income population of Denver. To measure 
the impact of this program, infant mortality 
rates were reviewed in the low income and 
nonwhite populations. Infant mortality in 25 
selected low income census tracts in Denver 
was 34.2 per thousand live births in 1964. 
This decreased to 24.5 by 1968. Infant mor- 
tality of nonwhites in Denver was 41.9 in 
1964 and decreased to 25.2 by 1968. This de- 
crease in infant mortality rates in both of 
these populations compares very favorably 
with such data from other cities. Pedi- 
atrics, 47: 989, 1971, Infant Mortality, Youth 
Projects, Community Pediatrics, Comprehen- 
sive Health Care, Community Health Pro- 
grams.) 

Since 1964 a number of health programs 
have been funded by the federal government 
which affect the health care of children. Ma- 
ternity and Infant Care Projects (MIC) pro- 
vide prenatal care and care for high risk 
infants up until 1 year of age. Children 
and Youth Projects (C and Y) provide com- 
prehensive pediatric care from birth to 21 
years of age? OEO Comprehensive Health 
Care Projects provide family-centered com- 
prehensive care to all age groups, and so do 
Comprehensive Community Health Service 
Projects funded by Public Health Service. To 
evaluate the impact of these projects on the 
health status of the community is very 
difficult because most of the projects cover 
only a small segment of the population and 
also because of their fragmentation among 
several agencies in a community. For in- 
stance, a health department may provide 
prenatal care with MIC funds, while other 
institutions—hospitals or medical schools— 
may provide pediatric care with C and Y 
funds. 

Denver Department of Health and Hos- 
pitals (DDHH) successfully overcame these 
problems and has succeeded in developing a 
comprehensive family-centered program for 
about 130,000 needy people of Denver. In 1964 
the DDHH started to develop this ambitious 
health care program. The agency applied suc- 
cessfully for a number of health care grants 
from the federal government and currently is 
funded for a Maternity and Infant Care Proj- 
ect, a Children and Youth Project, a Family 
Planning Project, an OEO Comprehensive 
Health Care Project, Public Health Service 
Comprehensive Community Health Service 
Project, and Mental Health grants. These 
funds have been amalgamated to develop a 
single comprehensive family-centered pro- 
gram providing all necessary services to all 
members of the family 


TABLE 1.—DENVER INFANT MORTALITY RATES 


Percent 


Geographic area 1964 1968 change 


25 lower socioeconomic census 
1 The difference is statistically ificant, P value <0.05. 
3 The difference is not statistically significant, P value >0,05, 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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This plan has provided for two Neighbor- 
hood Health Centers and 12 satellite Health 
Stations in the city’s more needy areas. The 
implementation of this plan began in 1964 
after the funding of the Maternity and In- 
fant Care Project. Health Stations and Cen- 
ters were opened successively; and the pro- 
gram became operational at the present level 
with the opening of the second Neighborhood 
Health Center in May, 1968. Figure 1 shows 
the location of the existing and planned 
health facilities. 

The two Neighborhood Health Centers op- 
erate as large group-practice facilities, with 
10 to 15 physicians backed by public health 
nurses, social workers, nutritionists, neigh- 
borhood aides, appropriate clerical staff, X- 
ray and laboratory, and selected subspe- 
clality support. The Neighborhood Health 
Centers have their respective departments 
of pediatrics, adult medicine, obstetrics and 
gynecology, mental health, and dentistry. 
Each of them is staffed to care for a patient 
population of 15,000 to 20,000 people. 

The satellite Health Stations are smaller 
units. The services performed are those usu- 
ally available in a private doctor's office. The 
stations are staffed by a physician for the 
adult services, a part-time obstetrician, a 
pediatrician, and pediatric nurse practition- 
ers. Additional staff consists of public health 
nurses, social workers, nutritionists, and 
community health workers. They care for 
patient populations of 3,000 to 7,000 each. 

These 10 existing community-based facil- 
ities make ambulatory medical care easily 
accessible and available to all family mem- 
bers since the facilities are located in their 
own neighborhoods. Satellite Health Stations 
are open 5 days a week from 9:00 A.M. to 
5.30 P.M., while the Neighborhood Health 
Centers are open from 8:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M., 
Monday through Saturday, and have an 8- 
hour shift on Sunday. At all other hours 
emergency care is available at the agency’s 
hospital, Denver General Hospital (DGH), 
which also provides hospitalization and sub- 
specialty consultation to the Neighborhood 
Health Program when needed. 

Of the estimated eligible target population 
of 130,000, there were 66,000 patients—40% 
of these children—receiving care in Neigh- 
borhood Health Program in 1969. In addi- 
tion, large numbers of eligible patients re- 
ceived ambulatory health care in the outpa- 
tient department and emergency room at 
Denver General Hospital. 

The pediatric department of the Neighbor- 
hood Health Program has the equivalent of 
21 full-time pediatricians, 14 of whom are 
actually on full-time status. In addition to 
the pediatricians there are some family phy- 
sicians who take care of children, and we are 
utilizing 10 to 12 full-time pediatric nurse 
practitioners trained at the University of 
Colorado School of Nursing. 

Figure 2 illustrates the utilization rates 
for the traditional pediatric services, show- 
ing that the Pediatric OPD visits at Denver 
General Hospital have been practically halved 
since 1964; emergency room visits have also 
decreased. There has been a marked decrease 
in the visits to the Child Health Conferences, 
largely due to the fact that, as the compre- 
hensive health care facilities were opened, 
the Child Health Conferences in these neigh- 
borhoods were eliminated. 

Figure 3 shows the number of pediatric 
visits to the Neighborhood Health Program 
and the increase in total pediatric utiliza- 
tion of services. The number of pediatric 
visits from the traditional services and the 
Neighborhood Health Program increased 
nearly threefold, from about 45,000 to about 
115,000. There has been a similar increase 
in the utilization of obstetrical services for 
prenatal care and in prenatal visits. 

The availability of good quality, accessi- 
ble pediatric care close to where the patients 
live might be expected to have resulted in: 

1, Increased utilization by patients who 
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were previously using the services of the city 
hospital for episodic care; 

2. a population which was not 
previously receiving health care, and 

3. Utilization by patients who previously 
received crisis care only, from private physi- 
clans, 

We have very few adequate tools available 
to measure the health status of a commu- 
nity. One of the acceptable indicators is the 
infant mortality rate. To measure the im- 
pact of this community health program we 
investigated the changes in infant mortality 
rates in Denver's low-income census tracts. 
Figure 1 shows the city of Denver and the 
location of the 25 lower socioeconomic census 
tracts as compared with the 75 other census 
tracts. In 1968, the 25 lower socioeconomic 
census tracts had a population of about 
120,000 people, and the 75 other census tracts 
a population of 405,000. Our selection of 
lower socioeconomic census tracts was based 
on the 1960 census data, considering income, 
type of housing, and education. These data 
have been modified to take into considera- 
tion Head Start and welfare statistics. 

Table I shows that the infant mortality 
rate for the 25 lower socioeconomic census 
tracts in Denver in 1964 was 34.2. In the 75 
other census tracts this rate was 23.5. The 
infant mortality rate in 1968 for the 25 lower 
socioeconomic census tracts decreased to 24.5. 
In the other 75 census tracts it decreased to 
19.2. The difference in rates in 1964 was 
statistically significant, P value less than 
0.05, while in 1968 it was not statistically 
significant, P value greater than 0.05. Thus, 
the infant mortality rate of Denver's low- 
income population improved markedly, near- 
ing the level of the main-stream of its pop- 
ulation. 

Figure 4 shows the steady decrease of the 
infant mortality rates in Denver, and the 
narrowing of the gap between those for the 
populations of the lower socioeconomic cen- 
sus tracts and the other census tracts. 

There were no apparent significant changes 
in the demographic, socioeconomic, or educa- 
tional status in the 25 census tracts. Available 
data show that the number of Aid to Depend- 
ent Children cases in this area increased from 
2,800 to 3,800 in this period of time. 

Because similar data from other compara- 
ble U.S. cities were not readily available, 
we also reviewed infant mortality data from 
the nonwhite population in Denver to com- 
pare with such data from northern and west- 
ern cities in the 400,000 to 1,000,000 popula- 
tion range, according to the 1970 census data. 
The nonwhite population of Denver consists 
of mostly Negroes, with a small proportion 
of Orientals and Indians. The majority of the 
Negro population lives in the 25 lower socio- 
economic tracts. Table II shows that infant 
mortality rate for the nonwhite population 
in Denver decreased by 39.8% compared to the 
decrease of 18.5% for the United States as a 
whole.*~* Also, among the selected cities, Den- 
ver had the highest percentage decrease in 
infant mortality. 

Since the early 1960's, there has been great 
concern in this country about our infant 
mortality rates." This concern arose for 
several reasons. 

In the first place, this country has a much 
higher infant mortality rate than a number 
of other countries, and was in the fourteenth 
position in 1967, among countries with over 
2.5 million population in 1965.7 

Secondly, although infant mortality rates 
had steadily declined since 1900, this de- 
crease leveled off in thel 950’s.* 

Also, there has always been a wide gap in 
infant mortality rates between the white 
and nonwhite populations, but this gap 
started to widen in the 1950's. 

In addition, there was an increase in in- 
fant mortality rates in seven of the ten larg- 
est cities in this country in the late 1950's, 1$ 

The results in Denver show not only that 
this trend can be reversed, but that signifi- 
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cant advances can be made in improving 
infant mortality rates in the low-income and 
nonwhite populations. 

If the development of the Neighborhood 
Health Program did have an influence on our 
decreased infant mortality rates, then Den- 
ver’s approach to solving the health problems 
of its low-income population could point the 
way toward solution of the same problems in 
other urban areas. 

SUMMARY 

The Denver Department of Health and 
Hospitals developed, from multiple federal 
funds, a comprehensive community health 
program for the low-income population of 
Denver. To measure the impact of this pro- 
gram, infant mortality rates were reviewed in 
the low-income and nonwhite population. 
There has been a marked decrease in infant 
mortality rates in both of these populations, 
which compares very favorably with such 
data from other cities. 


TABLE II.—INFANT MORTALITY RATES AND NUMBER OF 
LIVE BIRTHS” FOR NONWHITES IN U.S. CITIES OF 
400,000 TO 1,000,000 POPULATION 
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HEALTH CARE IN AMERICA 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, a 
recent Saturday Review article entitled 
“Health Care in America: A Heretical 
Diagnosis,” by Harry Schwartz of the 
New York Times, merits our attention. 

The article represents a refreshing 
analysis of the so-called health care 
crisis in America. The author questions 
some of the heretofore unscrutinized as- 
sumptions underlying the cliches which 
are in vogue with many politicians and 
the media these days. He asserts that 
health care in this country is not nearly 
as bad as many would have us believe, 
and supports it with statistics showing 
substantial improvements in several 
categories over the last two decades. 

He makes the point that while the 
group practice concept has merit, total 
elimination of fee for service practice 
would never be accepted by the medical 
profession and would break down the 
delivery system by flooding it with 
patients who are not really sick. He 
recognizes that there is much inefficiency 
and duplication in our present health 
care system, but suggests that replacing 
it with a Federal bureaucracy likely to 
result in higher total cost and lower 
quality of care is not the answer. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HEALTH Care IN America: A HERETICAL 

DIAGNOSIS 
(By Harry Schwartz) 

“If the revolutionary proposals for trans- 
forming medicine are adopted, medical care 
in this country will cost more while provid- 
ing less satisfaction and poorer treatment for 
millions.” 

The conventional practice of medicine and 
the physicians engaged in it are under at- 
tack in the United States as never before. 
Ranged behind a banner reading HEALTH 
CARE CRISIS, a large and vociferous group of 
critics claims that the nation’s medical sys- 
tem is woefully deficient in so many major 
respects that it must be radically reorga- 
nized—and quickly. On this essential diag- 
nosis and prescription, the Nixon adminis- 
tration stands shoulder to shoulder with 
Senators Edward Kennedy and Edmund 
Muskie, among others, as well as with nu- 
merous trade union leaders. 

Many patients are vocally dissatisfied with 
the high cost of medical care and, increas- 
ingly, with the outcome—this latter fact 
attested to by an epidemic of malpractice 
suits. The past few years have seen a bar- 
rage of articles, books, television programs, 
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and other investigations of the weaknesses 
and inadequacies of the medical system. 
“Don't get sick in America,” the nation has 
been told, as though there were some place 
where it was good to have cancer or multiple 
sclerosis or schizophrenia. Alarmed by this 
atmosphere, the American Medical Associa- 
tion has begun to run scared, offering pro- 
grams for improved financing and delivery 
of health care, and seeking to upgrade its 
public image by sponsoring advertisements 
to show that doctors do care about the 
health of their patients, the quality of the 
environment, and the like. 

In their righteous wrath, many of today’s 
critics seem to feel that limits of truth, bal- 
ance, or plain good sense just don’t apply 
to their holy cause. Thus, one national maga- 
zine recently blazoned its front cover with 
why you can’t get a doctor, though the edi- 
tors surely know that every week millions 
of Americans see and are treated by physi- 
cians. And in another national magazine, a 
television critic who signs himself “Cyclops” 
assured his readers that Medicare had en- 
riched the doctors in much the same fashion 
that the oil depletion allowance had served 
the oil industry. One wonders if in an ear- 
lier era Cyclops denounced “faceless and 
nameless accusers” who presented no evi- 
dence but simply accused broad categories 
of people. More generally, the critics have 
often focused on the worst areas in this field 
and trumpeted their findings as though they 
were typical. With that technique of course, 
every aspect of American life can be indicted 
since all—like medicine—have weaknesses 
and deficiencies. 

Even unfair criticism can be useful in 
keeping an individual, an institution, or a 
section of society on its toes and helping pre- 
vent. complacency. Vice President Agnew’'s 
attack on the media can be defended from 
this point of view. But in the case of medi- 
cal care, many of the critics have “solutions” 
they want to offer. Having told us what in- 
competent, greedy monsters dominate the 
medical profession, the critics assure us that 
if we will only adopt their pet nostrum all 
will be well in the best of all medical worlds. 
The fact that for many years to come most 
of the physicians treating sick Americans 
will be the same men and women with M.D. 
degrees who are being denounced now doesn’t 
seem to shake the faith of these true be- 
levers in simplistic solutions. Nor does it 
seem to occur to many of these would-be re- 
formers that there could be heavy costs in 
the transition to some new health-care 
mechanism and there could even turn out to 
be serious new problems with the proposed 
“solutions.” Such complications tend to be 
ignored as the fighters against medical evil 
use the undoubted weaknesses of what now 
exists for their propaganda while assuming 
that their proposals would introduce a 
utopia. Only a few cynics seem to realize 
that all human arrangements have faults and 
that present difficulties need to be compared 
with probable future difficulties. 

A staple argument advanced by those who 
profess to see a health care crisis is that the 
nation’s health is well below what it might 
be because of the inadequacies of the pres- 
ent medical mechanism. To buttress this 
argument, the critics virtually always trot 
out international statistics purporting to 
show that the United States is way down 
on the list of the world’s nations ranked 
by such indicators as infant mortality and 
expectancy. 

In part, this argument is based upon sim- 
ple naivete in statistical matters. It assumes 
that it is meaningful to compare small, ho- 
mogeneous nations concentrated on relative- 
ly tiny territories—Sweden and Holland, for 
example—with the United States, whose pop- 
ulation is roughly twenty times as large, in- 
credibility heterogeneous, and spread across a 
whole continent. Moreover, those who tri- 
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umphantly cite these statistics usually ig- 
nore the problems of statistical definition 
that make such comparisons even more sus- 
pect. And they almost never point out that 
if comparisons are made between the two 
most nearly comparable large countries for 
which data are available—the Soviet Union 
and the United States—the Soviet Union 
turns out to have a much higher infant 
mortality rate than the United States and 
approximately the same life expectancy level. 
Why doesn’t anyone talk about a Soviet 
health care crisis? 

But this argument has an even more fun- 
damental fallacy, which is the assumption 
that in a highly developed, modern urban 
society medical care is somehow the decisive 
element in such matters as infant mortality 
and life expectancy. This, of course, ignores 
all the complex social forces at work. What- 
ever its sins, the American medical establish- 
ment is not responsible for hunger in this 
country, for the automobiles that kill 50,000 
or more people here annually, for the drug 
overdoses that claim thousands of young 
lives, or for the millions of Americans who 
court heart disease and lung cancer by over- 
eating, exercising little or not at all, and 
smoking a pack or more of cigarettes daily. 
If a person chooses to eat or smoke his way 
to. death despite his doctor's warning, why 
blame the doctor? 

Finally, it is curious that those who rush 
to use statistics to indict American medicine 
are so quiet about data that point in the 
opposite direction. Why is so little said, for 
example, about the dramatic decline in 
American infant mortality in recent years— 
a drop of more than 20 per cent just between 
1965 and 1970? Last year, for the first time 
in American history, the infant mortality 
rate went below twenty deaths per thousand 
live births. Nor are we often reminded that, 
when allowance is made for the changing age 
distribution of the population, the death 
rate in this country has been dropping signif- 
icantly. In 1967, the last year for which data 
are available, the age-adjusted death rate in 
this country was 7.3 per thousand population. 
Twenty years earlier, the corresponding 
figure, 9.0 per thousand, was almost 25 per 
cent higher. 

I do not mean to suggest that there is no 
room for further improvement. But if critics 
want to be honest with the American people, 
they ought to present the whole picture— 
including the undeniable evidence of sub- 
stantial and continuing improvement, in 
some cases very rapid improvement—and not 
merely carefully selected international com- 
parisons, the relevance or validity of which 
is dubious. It should be added, moreover, that 
the gains, i.e., the reductions, in American 
infant mortality and overall mortality rates 
have been shared by whites and non-whites 
of both sexes. 

A second frequent complaint is about 
shortages of doctors, sometimes more gen- 
erally of all health manpower and woman- 
power. Along with this grievance often goes 
the more or less explicit charge that the 
American Medical Association has been 
choking off the supply of doctors, presumably 
to increase its members’ monopolistic power. 

Nobody can deny that there are shortages 
of doctors in some places and that the worst 
problems are encountered in urban slums and 
remote rural communities. But the United 
States as a whole has one of the highest ratios 
of physicians to population in the entire 
world. Between 1950 and 1970 the number of 
M.D.s in this country increased almost 50 per 
cent or substantially more than the roughly 
one-third population increase in the same 
period. Moreover, the country’s rates of phy- 
sician production is mounting rapidly as old 
medical schools expand enrollments, new 
medical schools begin operating, and some 
medical schools cut the period for M.D. train- 
ing from four to three, or even two, years. In 
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September 1971, according to an estimate by 
the Association of American Medical Colleges, 
12,500 new medical students will begin their 
studies, about 40 per cent more than the 
number of freshmen enrolled as recently as 
1965. 

The net increase of between 35,000 and 40,- 
000 doctors in this country just since 1965 
makes a mockery of the charge that the AMA 
or any other organization is attempting to 
preserve some sort of monopoly. The real 
problems are different, and they have at least 
three roots. One is the trend toward special- 
ist care and away from general practice, a 
trend born both of the economic advantages 
of being a specialist and of the increasing 
volume and complexity of medical knowledge. 
A second factor is the understandable desire 
of many physicians to live and practice where 
it is most advantageous and pleasant for them 
to do so, rather than in surroundings of 
poverty or of professional isolation; phy- 
sicians are abundant on Manhattan's fash- 
ionable East Side and in affluent Westchester 
County, but very scarce in Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant and the East Bronx. Finally, there has 
been a tremendous upsurge in the demand 
for physicians’ services born of the Medicare 
and Medicaid revolutions of the mid-1960s, 
which lowered the economic barriers to med- 
ical care for millions without immediately 
doing anything to compensate for the provi- 
sion of this care. 

Nevertheless, there can be little doubt that 
im recent years more Americans have been 
recelving more—and usually better—medical 
care than ever before in the nation’s history. 
But this is hardly the situation that the term 
“health care crisis” brings to mind or is in- 
tended to bring to mind. 

A third complaint is the rapid rise in the 
nation’s total medical bill. Here is the way 
the Nixon administration’s recent White 
Paper on medical care put the indictment: 

“In fiscal year 1970, the nation spent $67 
billion on health, nearly three-fifths again 
as much as had been spent only four years 
earlier. While undoubtedly there were im- 
provements in the quality of care for at least 
some of the population, more than 75 per 
cent of the increase in expenditures for hos- 
pital care and nearly 70 per cent of the in- 
crease for physician services were the conse- 
quence of inflation.” 

Put this way, of course, there is a strong 
implication of gouging, of conscienceless 
profiteering at the expense of the sick. But 
every American knows that the last four or 
five years have been a period of rapid general 
inflation, of substantial rises in prices and 
wages throughout the economy. Between 1967 
and 1970, for example, the consumer price 
index shows that physicians’ fees rose an 
average of 21.4 per cent, or almost exactly 
the same percentage by which average hourly 
earnings of workers on private non-agricul- 
tural payrolls increased over the same period. 
Between 1967 and 1970, the consumer price 
index reports, the average price of a semi- 
private hospital room rose 45.4 per cent. 
Hospitals, of course, are very labor-intensive 
institutions, and before Medicare and Medic- 
aid many of their personnel—interns, resi- 
dents, and housekeeping workers, many of 
the last being from minority groups—re- 
ceived very low wages. These last mentioned 
groups have particularly benefited from 
above-average wage raises in recent years, a 
circumstance that hardly makes such for- 
merly disadvantaged workers economic crim- 
inals. 

There should be no illusions in this area, 
Proper care of the sick—particularly of the 
elderly, who make up such a disproportion- 
ately high percentage of the seriously ill— 
is and always will be a very expensive propo- 
sition, There are, of course, inefficiencies in 
the existing medical-care mechanism that 
add to costs, but it is a delusion to think 
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that the physically ill or the emotionally dis- 
turbed can be handled satisfactorily and hu- 
manely in ways that will compare in effi- 
ciency and cost effectiveness with the as- 
sembly-line techniques Detroit uses to build 
automobiles. Certainly the nation does not 
want the high percentage of error and neglect 
in its health care that car buyers find in their 
new vehicles. 

Yet, it is essentially assembly-line medi- 
cine provided by collectivized physicians that 
the critics suggest to meet the “health care 
crisis." The road to medical utopia, many 
voices now tell us, is to be found by general 
acceptance of prepaid group practice ar- 
Tangements (“health maintenance organiza- 
tions,” in Nixon administration jargon) on 
the model of the Kaiser-Permanente groups 
along the West Coast. Such prescriptions are 
natural if one believes this country is now in 
a health care crisis, which derives from the 
clichés the critics employ to describe present 
American medicine. They hold that it is “a 
cottage industry” consisting of “solo prac- 
titioners” working on a “fee-for-service 
basis” in a “non-system.” Simply inverting 
these terms produces the notion that what is 
needed is a mass-production medical indus- 
try staffed by teams of doctors working in- 
dependently of payment in a highly orga- 
nized system. 

This description of the present situation 
is grossly oversimplified. American medicine 
today is highly pluralistic, Millions of Ameri- 
cans have completely socialized medicine; 
for example, those in the armed forces and 
in Veterans Administration hospitals. Sev- 
eral million others belong to prepaid group 
practice organizations, and additional mil- 
lions look to hospital emergency rooms, out- 
patient clinics, and the like for their pri- 
mary medical care. Medicare, Medicaid, and 
private medical insurance, including Blue 
Cross, have revolutionized the economics of 
medical care in recent years. In short, the 
stereotype of the sick American going to the 
isolated physician and digging into his 
pocket for the $10 or $15 fee covers only a 
portion of the reality. And, except in remote 
areas, no physician is really isolated since 
any good doctor is part of an informal sys- 
tem that includes him, the specialists he re- 
fers patients to when specialists are needed, 
and the hospital or hospitals he sends his 
patients to when necessary. And it is a 

cottage industry indeed that in- 
cludes such institutions as New York City’s 
Presbyterian Hospital, Boston’s Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, and similar large hos- 
pitals all over the country. 

The existing pluralistic system provides 
choices for both physicians and patients. In 
such large communities as New York City, 
San Francisco, and Denver there is competi- 
tion between private physicians and group 
practice organizations, as well as, of course, 
among the private physicians themselves. 
And where one uses private practitioners, the 
fact that the doctor collects a fee gives him 
an economic interest in satisfying the pa- 
tient—not a bad motive however much the 
idealists might wish that doctors, unlike all 
other human beings, had no sense of self- 
interest. And the fee acts as a partial barrier 
to excessive calls on the doctor's service, a 
restraint against running for help for every 
vague pain. Moreover, a system in which the 
doctor's Income is proportionate to how 
many patients he sees encourages physicians 
to work hard. Many doctors today work 
sixtv or more hours weekly. 

Of course, insofar as American medicine is 
still a cottage industry based on a one-to-one 
relation between a family doctor and a 
patient, it has much to recommend it. Since 
most ailments are self-limiting, they can be 
handled adequately even by a “solo practi- 
tioner,” especially if, as is normal, he has 
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access to laboratory and X-ray facilities. A 
family doctor—and there are still many of 
them around—gets to know his patients as 
human beings and is able to provide what is 
probably the most frequent positive outcome 
of the patient-physician encounter: reas- 
surance and psychological support. A large 
fraction of people who go to doctors have no 
objectively detectable illness and really want 
psychiatric aid, which comes more effectively 
from a man or woman the patient knows 
than from some impersonal stranger. And for 
many frightened persons, reassurance is far 
more effective if it comes from a full-fledged 
M.D. than from a physician's assistant, a 
nurse, or some other person with less training 
than a physician has. 

Private medicine also has flaws, of course, 
and is sometimes abused, as any human ar- 
rangement tends to be, Unscrupulous doctors 
can keep a patient coming back more times 
than necessary in order to collect more fees, 
But the fact that most doctors are busy prob- 
ably minimizes this type of abuse. Some ob- 
servers have charged that there is a fair 
amount of unnecessary surgery in some areas, 
& possibility that cannot be dismissed, Some 

eons have complained that general prac- 
titioners often perform surgery they are really 
not qualified to undertake sometimes with 
terrible and even fatal results. A growing 
problem in private office and hospital practice 
is the plague of malpractice suits, which is 
adding substantially to the cost of medical 
care. Physicians, increasingly fearful they 
may be sued, are practicing “defensive medi- 
cine,” prescribing more laboratory tests, more 
X-rays, and more specialist consultations 
than are often necessary in order to be sure 
they have an adequate defense if a dis- 
gruntied patient sues. But the same problem 
will exist with any type of medical system 
until the whole malpractice situation is radi- 
cally changed. 

There could be no quarrel with advocates 
of prepaid group practice systems if these 
advocates simply urged the elimination of 
existing legal barriers to such arrangements 
and limited public subsidy to help meet ini- 
tial costs of setting up such groups. Kaiser- 
Permanente and similar organizations have 
shown that group practice is one feasible way 
to organize medical care, with attractions for 
some physicians and for some consumers, 
Physicians get reasonable salaries, freedom 
from the entrepreneurial and other woes of 
private practices, regular hours, and the aid 
of other physicians and ancillary medical 
workers. Patients have a fixed or semi-fixed 
medical cost, for which they can budget in 
advance, and a source of medical care avail- 
able at any hour and on any day. Competing 
with private physicians, group practices can 
put economic curbs on private doctors’ fees 
and force the private practitioners to make 
their own informal or formal arrangements 
to ensure that patients can get a doctor at 
3 a.m. on a Fourth of July and on other oc- 
casions when most people are sleeping or 
on holiday. 

But the zealous advocates of revolutionary 
change in American medical care go far 
beyond such modest and realistic claims. 
They see group practice or health mainte- 
nance organizations as wonder-working sys- 
tems that can provide better care for lower 
costs while simultaneously ensuring that the 
population enjoys better health than ever 
before. It is these expectations that explain 
the intensity of the more extreme propa- 
gandists for universal health insurance and 
compulsory group practice. 

However, the evidence presented for these 
claims is very thin, particularly since group 
practice in the United States has historically 
been limited to special groups, while what is 
advocated by the extremists is extension of 
this mode of health care delivery to the en- 
tire population. 
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How, for example, can group practice im- 
prove the nation’s health if medical science 
knows 50 little about the causes of the de- 
generative and hereditary diseases that cause 
so much illness? And what is there about 
group practice that will enable it to stop 
smoking, overeating, lack of exercise, reck- 
less driving, heroin addiction, alcoholism, 
poverty, inheritance of genetic defects, and 
other individual or social causes of sickness 
and death? 

Some people argue that the end of direct 
financial cost for medical care will encour- 
age people to go to doctors earlier than they 
might otherwise and thus catch diseases at a 
stage where they can be dealt with more 
effectively. This may be true in some cases, 
but the change to prepaid medical care has 
more complex consequences, 

The end of fee-for-service removes the in- 
dividual physician’s economic interest in his 
patient, while, for the group as a whole, it is 
economically advantageous to do as little as 
possible for the patient. For the subscriber 
to such a group, however, the removal of 
additional out-of-pocket cost for a visit to 
the doctor creates the temptation to overuse 
the group’s resources, Thus, a tension is auto- 
matically set up between the group physi- 
cians and their patients. 

One result of this situation has been well 
described by Dr. Sidney Garfield, the founder 
of the Kaiser-Permanente groups, Last year 
Dr. Garfield wrote in the Scientific American: 

“Elimination of the fee has always been 
@ must in our thinking, since it is a barrier 
to early entry into sick care. Early entry is 
essential for early treatment and for pre- 
venting serious illness and complications. 
Only after years of costly experience did we 
discover that the elimination of the fee is 
practically as much of a barrier to early sick 
care as the fee itself, The reason is that when 
we removed the fee, we removed the regulator 
of flow into the system and put nothing in 
its place. The result is an uncontrolled flood 
of well, worried-well, early-sick, and sick-peo- 
ple into our point of entry—the doctor's ap- 
pointment—on a first-come first-served basis 
that has little relation to priority of need. 
The impact of this demand overloads the 
system, and, since the well and worried-well 
people are a considerable proportion of our 
entry mix, the usurping of available doctors’ 
time by the healthy people actually inter- 
feres with the care of the sick " 

Dr. Garfield is attempting to meet this 
problem by experimenting with the use of 
computerized, automated, multiphasic 
screening techniques. A battery of tests—by 
machines and physician’s assistants—is hard- 
ly the kind of warm, humane, intimate med- 
ical care most people want. On the contrary, 
the impersonality of such care, the lack of 
any long-term continued contact with one 
physician, is likely to repel many people. 
Moreover, the possibilities that a national 
system of prepaid group practice will turn 
into a bureaucratic monster are enormous. 

It is strange that the enthusiasts for more 
“system” in medicine have not learned any- 
thing from the debacle of the nation’s pub- 
lic school system. In every community, pub- 
lic school education is free to the recipients; 
yet, everywhere—or almost everywhere— 
there is bitter complaint of the failure of 
this system to teach effectively or to satisfy 
the psychological needs of our young people. 
Strikes by schoolteachers are now no longer 
novelties. Are they any guarantees that a 
national medical system will not follow the 
seme path, and that someday we will not 
have strikes by doctors? Will some future 
Ivan Illich have to appear to demand the lib- 
eration of sick Americans from the medical 
bureaucrats as Mr, Illich now calls for the 
liberation of young Americans from the edu- 
cational bureaucrats? 

In an era when people are again referring 
respectfully to the one-room schoolhouse as 
a “daring experiment,” should we lightly 
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scrap the cottage industry aspects of medi- 
cine where they permit intimate, long-term, 
and humane contacts between physicians 
and patients? A human being is not a ma- 
chine that can be fixed by any garage me- 
chanic when something goes wrong. Yet, that 
philosophy is the implicit premise of much 
current discussion of medical reorganization. 

The nation’s real problems of medical 
care can best be met by measures that focus 
on particular trouble areas, rather than by a 
violent transformation of the entire com- 
plex medical system that would affect equal- 
ly all parts, those working well and those 
working poorly. 

Of course, the ghettoes and small towns 
need more doctors and medical facilities. But 
the government already has authority to re- 
cruit physicians and other medical personnel 
to meet these needs. And if young physicians 
are idealistically anxious to go into these 
deficient areas, why shouldn't the state help 
them do so? 

The family of moderate means struck by 
catastrophic illness can be bankrupted by 
heavy medical bills. That problem could be 
solved by government-organized, compulsory 
major medical insurance whose cost on a 
national per capita basis would be relatively 
small, 

In the present period of galloping infla- 
tion, it is probably utopian to suppose that 
the inflation of medical costs can be curbed, 
short of a general wage-price freeze for the 
entire economy. But it is not unrealistic to 
Suppose that the upward rocketing of hos- 
pital costs might be slowed down by a variety 
of measures. One important need is for re- 
vision of the formulas used to reimburse 
hospitals under Medicare, Medicaid, Blue 
Cross, and other insurance schemes. These 
formulas—which in the past have often 
Stressed cost reimbursement without pres- 
sures for economy—need to be altered so 
that hospital administrators will be more 
economy-minded in the future than in the 
past. The needless proliferation of duplica- 
tive hospital facilities needs to be stopped 
and replaced by systems of hospital coopera- 
tion so that patients at several hospitals in 
a locality have shared access to a particularly 
scarce or expensive facility, The escalation 
of medical costs could also be usefully coun- 
tered by effective action on the malpractice 
front so as to curb present excesses and 
abuses that add significantly to the costs 
patients, insurance firms, and the govern- 
ment must pay. 

There are many other ways in which the 
present medical system can be intelligently 
and humanely improved. But these needed 
and useful improvements can be made with- 
in the context of a continued pluralistic sys- 
tem. Different people have different tastes 
and different needs. Those who want to use 
prepaid groups should be permitted to do so; 
those who want to go to a physician and pay 
him each time should be free to do so, too. 
The result may not seem to be as neat on an 
organization chart as a uniform national 
system, and it may have seemin.: inefficien- 
cies and duplications. But the right of choice 
for doctors and patients alike is worth such 
costs—at least in a really humane society. 

In an era of increasing and justified dis- 
enchantment with big government, it is 
astonishing that so many well-meaning and 
intelligent reformers essentially want to na- 
tionalize and bureaucratize American medi- 
cine, either explicitly as in Britain or im- 
plicitly as in some of the legislation before 

. One would have thought that the 
postal and public school systems would have 
taught them long ago that nationalization 
does not mean efficiency, and that the tele- 
phone system would have taught them that 
even a private integrated system can develop 
serious flaws. Based on the record of the past, 
we have every reason to suspect that if the 
revolutionary proposals for transforming 
American medicine are adopted and imple- 
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mented, medical care in this country will 
cost more while providing less satisfaction 
and poorer treatment for millions. 


ERTS—A NEW MARVEL FOR MAN 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, some 
time in March of next year, the world 
will be introduced to an entirely new 
look at itself, a look that will be provided 
from 500 miles out in space, a look that 
will unveil information about much of 
the earth that has been locked up since 
the origins of the earth itself. 

Next year NASA will launch its earth 
resources technical satellite—ERTS— 
which will contain remoting sensing de- 
vices such as infrared scanners, scatter- 
ometers, side-looking radar, and laser 
profilers all of which will give man his 
first opportunity to take complete inven- 
tory of what is happening on earth, both 
in terms of the earth’s natural resources 
and what impact man is having on those 
resources. It will eventually permit man 
to maintain a perpetual inventory and 
monitor the condition of world crops, 
forests and pollution levels. It will help 
countries with great unexplored interiors 
explore the resources of such regions. It 
will help our world’s great cities better 
understand how to control land use and 
traffic movements. 

Mr. President, Claire Sterling wrote a 
most interesting column on this tech- 
nological marvel which was published 
in the Washington Post of October 12. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 12, 1971] 


SEEING THE WHOLE WoRLD—REMOTE SENSING 
AT 492 Mites Up 
(By Claire Sterling) 

Rome.—By next March a satellite called 
Erts-A will be able to tell us how fast the 
Sahara is advancing northward and south- 
ward along a 4,000-mile front, where under- 
ground water is rising toward the surface 
beneath half a million square miles of Lib- 
yan desert, whether to expect shortfalls or 
bumper crops of grain in the northern or 
southern hemisphere, where prospectors 
ought to look for oil or molybdenum, wheth- 
er potato blight is about to break out in 
Maine or coconut wilt in Kerala, who is 
dumping how much mercury into some Yu- 
goslav river or the Gulf of Mexico, which 
Antarctic icebergs might be towed to Cali- 
fornia to cool hot water from atomic power 
plants. 

Alas, Erts-A will not be able to take the 
temperature of plants coming down with a 
fever. But Drts-B will, a year later, 

The procedure is known as remote sens- 
ing, which it literally is. The sensing will be 
done from orbit 492 miles above the earth, 
with a battery of scatterometers, infra-red 
scanners, laser profilers, side-looking radar, 
anti-lurch, shudder and yaw installations, 
antennae to communicate with earth sensors 
sending up ground truth, multi-spectral 
camera windows and Haselblad cameras. 

You don’t really need all this to sense 
remotely. Any bush pilot can do it if he 
can fly a straight line in a Cessna two-seater, 
with infra-red Ektachrome film and filters 
he could buy anywhere. Armies do quite a 
bit of it too, with more expensive lines of 
equipment (the U-2 senses very well re- 
motely) and astronauts have inevitably done 
some in the course of doing other things. 
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But there has never been anything like the 
earth mission satellite Erts-A, which is go- 
ing to sense every corner of the world every 
18 days—10,000 square miles in a single in- 
stant of time—for a year, with such stun- 
ning accuracy that it can learn more than a 
farmer knows about his own 10-acre field 
within a 1 per cent margin of error. 

This will give the human race its first 
chance to take an inventory of the planet: 
what exactly is on it in the way of plants, 
animals, forests, land, water, minerals, peo- 
ple; what stresses nature, and we, are put- 
ting on it. 

The project is NASA's and with it the credit 
for putting Erts-A’s singular talents at the 
world’s disposal. Everybody was invited to 
submit projects in a dozen fields—forestry, 
geology, hydrology, geography, cartography, 
meteorology, climatology, oceanography, 
demography, environmental quality—for its 
350-odd experiments. Thirty-two countries 
did, and even those who didn't will be free 
to buy prints of any 10,000 square-mile pic- 
ture for about $6. 

It is not so much the versatility of this 
satellite as the harmony of the world it will 
explore that makes so many simultaneous 
and often revolutionary experiments possi- 
ble. All objects on earth with temperatures 
above absolute zero (—372 C) radiate elec- 
tromagnetic energy, and receive radiation 
from their surroundings. All of this shows up 
somewhere on the electromagnetic spectrum, 
and can be sensed at enormous distances by 
laser or radar, or infra-red and panchromatic 
film. 

On an Indian coconut plantation in Ke- 
rala, for instance, the crowns of healthy coco- 
nut palms show up red on infra-red false 
color film, jacktrees a brighter red, cashews 
pink, and some trees that look perfectly all 
right to the naked eye turn pale on film, 
meaning they have a virus. There is hardly 
a limit to what Erts-A will be able to “see” 
like this: vigorous and alling crops anywhere 
on the globe, moisture in soil, overgrazed 
land, lost or uncounted people, geological 
faults or folds suggesting, respectively min- 
eral and fuel deposits, oil slicks on the sea, 
smoke plumes in the air, pollutants in lakes 
or rivers. It can even see which rivers can 
survive pollution better than others; and 
what it doesn’t see it will hear, by radio, from 
the earth sensors. 

If it did nothing but tell countries what 
they are actually doing with their own land, 
Erts-A would be a godsend. No country really 
knows, though all of them really must. The 
United States, for instance, simply cannot 
keep track of changing land use tending, 
among other things, to form megapoli such 
as Bosnywash (Boston, New York, Washing- 
ton) which will soon be needing three bil- 
lion gallons of water daily. Yet for all the 
Americans’ technological ingenuity, the fed- 
eral government took 10 years to prepare a 
detailed land use map Selling for $100 and 
hopelessly out of date on publication. Even 
the U-2, sensing remotely, would need to 
take a million pictures to do the American 
job. Erts-A can do it with 550. 

For poor countries who often don’t know 
not only what they're doing, but what they're 
not doing with their land—what rich soil 
may lie unused or timber uncut, what water 
may be waiting underground to be tapped, 
what dazzling natural wealth they may be 
sitting on—Erts-A is a pearl beyond price. 

They are evidently aware of it, too, since 
they are willing to pay, NASA, which has 
invested $100 million in Erts-A and B, is not 
giving its product away for nothing. The data 
will be free, but all 32 countries taking part 
will have to pay for the interpreting, which 
costs an arm, and make the findings avail- 
able to NASA. Nobody seems to mind, not 
even t Mali, which hopes to develop 
the Niger Basin’s water resources with Erts- 
A’s help. Furthermore, when an interna- 
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tional workshop was held at Ann Arbor last 
summer to teach people how to interpret 
Erts data, 400 showed up from 53 countries, 
at their own expense. 

Still, there's a limit to how much they can 
spend. Interpreting is nearly everything 
where remote sensing Is concerned, an art as 
much as a science, Scientists and managers 
can be oriented in use of the data in only 
five weeks, at the University of California. 
But it takes a year and a lot more money to 
train a really good interpreter. Scholarships 
are reportedly on the way, which the FAO 
hopes to administer and certainly ought to, 
if only to avoid giving the whole enterprise 
a too-sticky American label. 


BEM ON PAKISTAN WAR 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, earlier 
this month, one of our Nation’s most 
effective peace groups, Business Execu- 
tives Move for Vietnam Peace and New 
National Priorities, focused its atten- 
tion on another Asian war, this one in 
Pakistan, in which American military 
materials are being used to kill the local 
populace. The calamity here, besides the 
incredible devastation and dislocation, is 
that the only misdeed of the Bengali 
people was the fact that they won an 
open and fair democratic election, The 
BEM National Council issued a state- 
ment concerning U.S. involvement in 
this crisis. I invite the attention of Sen- 
ators to the statement. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement on the war in Pakistan be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor», as follows: 

BEM NATIONAL COUNCIL STATEMENT ON East 
PAKISTAN, OCTOBER 1, 1971 

The situation in East Pakistan, where 
over eight million Bengali refugees have 
fled to India, and millions more languish 
in the interior of the country, terrorized by 
the West Pakistan Army, may soon result in 
the greatest tragedy in human history. 

We are deeply concerned as Americans and 
businessmen that American arms, bomb- 
ers, and tanks continue to be used to thwart 
the results of the first freely held elections 
in Pakistan's history, and that the admin- 
istration continues to supply replacement 
parts and supplies in the mistaken notion 
that somehow this contributes to U.S. se- 
curity. 

As in South Viet Nam, we find ourselves 
supporting a dictator in his efforts to pre- 
vent self-determination through free elec- 
tions, As in Viet Nam, newspapers have been 
closed, political opponents, in both East and 
West Pakistan, have been jailed, and U.S. 
built aircraft drop their lethal loads on 
Asian peasants. 

We demand that our government place an 
immediate embargo on any further U.S. 
shipments of arms or military supplies, as 
well as the transhipment of such arms and 
supplies through intermediary countries to 
Pakistan on the grounds that any contrac- 
tual arrangements between Pakistan and 
US. citizens and/or the U.S. government 
are null and void since the legal National 
Assembly has not been permitted to con- 
vene, that the continuation of such ship- 
ments serves to make our country a party 
to the crime of genocide now being per- 
petrated. 

We also call upon the Congress of the 
United States to immediately enact the bills 
pending in both houses calling for the with- 
holding of all military and economic assist- 
ance and sales of military supplies until the 
distribution of food and other relief meas- 
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ures, supervised by international agencies, 
take place on a regular basis throughout 
East Pakistan and a majority of the refugees 
are repatriated. (Senate amendment No. 159 
and House Resolution 9160.) We further de- 
mand that the proviso excepting expendi- 
tures from previously appropriated funds be 
stricken from the legislation. 

We must begin now to act on humanitar- 
ian principles and with common sense, or 
expect further erosion of respect for the U.S. 
by our own citizens and by those of other 
countries. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 
SURVEY—PART II 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, during 
the past several days, I have placed in 
the Recorp questions on national health 
insurance asked by Opinion Research 
Corp. in a nationwide survey. 

The first questions pertained to gen- 
eral attitudes toward national health 
insurance and whether new Federal 
health insurance programs are needed. 
Today's question is: 

What do you think a nationwide Federal 
health insurance program should cover? 


As the introductory material from 
Opinion Research Corp. states: 


The American people do not want fully 
socialized medicine at the present time. 


As the material below will indicate, 
there is support for Federal health in- 
surance for the needy, the aged, veterans 
and their families. That is the only cate- 
gory that received a majority vote and 
only 54 percent of the blacks and 51 per- 
cent of the whites even favored Federal 
health insurance for the needy, the aged, 
veterans and their families. All other 
groups and all other programs received 
less than 50 percent approval. 

Quoting from the conclusions drawn 
by Opinion Research Corp.: 

The all-inclusive health insurance program 
sponsored by Senator Edward Kennedy ap- 
peals to only about one out of six Americans 
(17 per cent of the total public). 


I call attention to that fact: only one 
in six Americans favors the all-inclusive 
proposal sponsored by Senator KENNEDY. 

The survey showed there is relatively 
little difference between Democrats, Re- 
publicans and independents concerning 
the various questions which were asked. 
Indeed, only 21 percent of the Democrats 
favored Senator KENNEDY’s program— 
only one in five—while just 17 percent of 
the independents and only 13 percent of 
the Republicans favor “full coverage for 
everyone.” 

It is well to remember that even Sena- 
tor KENNEDY’S bill does not provide “full 


-coverage for everyone.” As a spokesman 


for the AFL-CIO, chief sponsor of Sen- 
ator Krennepy’s bill has said, the Ken- 

nedy bill would cover only about two- 

og of the average family’s medical 
ills. 

The all-inclusive health insurance pro- 
gram sponsored by Senator KENNEDY ap- 
peals to only about one out of six Amer- 
icans—17 percent of the total public. In 
contrast, a majority—54 percent support 
Federal coverage for the needy, the aged, 
veterans and their families. 

President Nixon’s proposals to: First, 
increase the supply of doctors, second, 
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insure against the effects of catastrophic 
illness, and third, assist in the formation 
of health maintenance organizations, all 
receive fairly widespread public support. 

As to the question “What do you think 
a nationwide Federal health insurance 
program should cover?” 54 percent of the 
surveyed white population agreed that 
the needy, the aged, and veterans and 
their families should be covered, while 
51 percent of the blacks concurred. 

In medical training categories, 41 per- 
cent of the whites, compared to 38 per- 
cent of the blacks, favored covering the 
expenses for the training of doctors, 
nurses, and health technicians. 

Payment for serious illness, not pres- 
ently covered by private health insurance 
plans for everybody, was favored by 33 
percent of the whites and 46 percent of 
the blacks. 

A total of 32 percent of the whites and 
41 percent of the blacks questioned 
agreed that the program should also en- 
tail support for health clinics where peo- 
ple can pay to belong and get treatment 
at no extra cost. 

As to basic medical coverage for every- 
body, to replace private plans such as 
Blue Cross/Blue Shield, 26 percent of 
the whites and 33 percent of the blacks 
were in agreement that this should be 
done. 

The results showed 18 percent of the 
whites and 17 percent of the blacks favor- 
ing the program covering all medical ex- 
penses of every resident. 

Only 7 percent of the whites and 1 per- 
cent of the blacks surveyed were against 
any program with 10 percent of the 
whites having no opinion compared to 
18 percent of the blacks. 

There is a surprising agreement among 
Democrats, Republicans, and independ- 
ents about various Federal health insur- 
ance proposals. 

For example, Federal health insurance 
proposals that would cover the needy, 
aged, and veterans, training of doctors 
and nurses, and catastrophic illness is 
supported at equivalent levels, regardless 
of party preference. 

Republicans tend to be somewhat less 
enthusiastic about health maintenance 
organizations, replacing private plans, 
and full coverage for everyone. 

As to voter preferences for Federal 
health insurance proposals, the question 
was asked, “What—as shown on this 
list—do you think nationwide Federal 
health insurance program should cover?” 

A total of 55 percent of the Democrats, 
54 percent of the Republicans, and 36 
percent of the independents thought it 
should cover the needy, aged, and vet- 
erans. 

A total of 43 percent of the Democrats, 
40 percent of the Republicans, and 44 
percent of the independents thought the 
program should cover the training of doc- 
tors and nurses. 

As for coverage of catastrophic illness, 
38 percent of the Democrats surveyed, 33 
percent of the Republicans, and 35 per- 
cent of the independents thought Fed- 
eral health insurance should cover this 
kind of a program. 

As to health maintenance organiza- 
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tions, 35 percent of the Democrats, 25 
percent of the Republicans and 38 per- 
cent of the independents were in favor 
of its inclusion. 

Thirty-three percent of the Demo- 
crats, 19 percent of the Republicans, and 
28 percent of the independents surveyed 
thought private plans should be replaced 
by Federal health insurance proposals. 

Full coverage for everyone was pre- 
ferred by 21 percent of the Democrats, 13 
percent of the Republicans and 17 per- 
cent of the independents who were sur- 
veyed. 


NEW TOWNS—A CURE FOR URBAN 
ILLS? 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as a 
concept for solving the urban problems, 
new towns hold much excitement and 
promise. Or do they? 

Essentially, this is the question posed 
by a recent article in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. Fran P. Hosken has ex- 
amined the building of new towns in 
France, Sweden, England, and Finland 
and has concluded that— 

Yes ... totally planned and financed by 
public and private means, new towns are 
intended to solve present problems, fill fu- 
ture needs, and complement the environ- 
ment. 


The article points out that private 
business has found new town develop- 
ment highly profitable in France and 
Britain, while in Sweden and other parts 
of Scandinavia private industry builds all 
the housing. 

I am firmly convinced that the Unit- 
ed States must take advantage of the 
new town concept. We badly need plan- 
ning; we badly need new patterns of set- 
tlement; we badly need urban areas that 
reflect the best our living has to offer 
rather than skyrocketing taxes and the 
collapse of services. 

New towns provide a model—not the 
only model for urban development—but 
one which deserves sympathetic consid- 
eration by the highest levels of gov- 
ernment. 

On June 18, 1971, I submitted Sen- 
ate Resolution 141, resolving that it was 
the sense of the Senate that the ex- 
ecutive branch ought to make available 
to public new community developers all 
of the financial assistance authorized un- 
der title VII of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1970. 

So far, there has been little or no re- 
sponse by the administration to this res- 
olution. And I am informed that the 
Office of Management and Budget still 
refuses to pay the interest differential 
for public developers of new communi- 

es. 

Mr. President, I do hope that the at- 
titude of the administration will change. 
I do hope that they will see fit to fol- 
low the intent of Congress by funding 
new community developers. 

I ask unanimous consent that Fran 
P. Hosken’s article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


October 20, 1971 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Sept. 
17, 1971] 


Are NEw TowNs A CURE FoR URBAN ILLS? 
(By Fran P. Hosken) 


Never before has greater Paris seen so much 
building. Looking down over the city from 
Montmartre’s Sacré Coeur church or driving 
in any direction out of town, one can see 
hundreds of construction sites, punctuated 
by gigantic building cranes. 

A whole new city of high-rise office build- 
ings is going up at “La Défense” on the edge 
of the city. While this new office center will 
help to relieve downtown congestion, La Dé- 
fense is also far enough outside the historic 
city that it will not interfere with the mag- 
nificent monuments and buildings of the 
traditional Paris skyline. 

An excellent new subway connects La Dé- 
fense with the main station at the Etoile, 
located under the square of the Arc de Tri- 
omphe. This new line eventually will extend 
outside Paris to provide a rapid train service 
to some of the newly planned towns which 
are beginning to surround the old capital. 


EXTENSIVE PLANNING 


At present, of all the world's cities, Paris 
has the most extensive, comprehensive, and 
far-reaching building plans. To be sure, plan- 
ning, especially for the new towns, has‘ been 
going for 10 years. Now new construction is 
sprouting everywhere—highways, subways, a 
new major international airport, and innum- 
erable homes and office buildings. In addition, 
renovations and cleanups of historic build- 
ings are continuing all over Paris, under a 
program that was started some years ago by 
the Ministry of Cultural Affairs. 

The explanation given for this truly ex- 
traordinary activity is that Paris has had to 
catch up with other European cities. The gov- 
ernment and the whole public sector are 
deeply involved in the planning and build- 
ing of a whole new environment. 

Building activity in the private sector has 
already produced countless new office and 
housing developments all over the outskirts 
of Paris. Scattered between quaint, old two- 
story houses, some with small gardens, this 
haphazard growth is uneconomical, ugly, 
and creates transportation problems for 
everyone. Therefore the Paris region has been 
making plans that coordinate with France’s 
national development. Now, after years of 
planning, the French are reaping the rewards 
of hard effort. 


VIEW FROM THE TOP: THE NATIONAL PICTURE 


A new national office with ministerial pow- 
er, L'Aménagement du Territoire (the Office 
for Land Management), was established in 
1963. A national plan was developed which 
divided France into eight economic and geo- 
graphic areas, plus the Paris region. Each of 
these regions has several existing cities. These 
cities are to be strengthened by decentral- 
izing certain service functions from Paris. 
Industry- and job-creating business develop- 
ment is publicly supported in these urban 
centers. 

Varying degrees of public support, de- 
pending on the regional development policy, 
are given to industries and enterprises mov- 
ing into the designed locations, Outright pay- 
ments for each job created, tax incentives 
of all kinds, and low cost of land are a few 
examples. 

Depending on the demographic, economic, 
and social studies undertaken by the new 
regional development-management offices 
and subject to approval by the central office 
in Paris, each region offers different finan- 
cial incentives. The Paris region offers no tax 
incentives at all, In fact, the thrust of na- 
tional planning Is to create balanced develop- 
ment throughout France, Without control 
and proper planning, Paris and its surround- 
ings would fall victim to extreme pollution 
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and probably be strangled by people and 
traffic. 
EIGHT-REGION CONCEPT 

Whole new towns are planned for the eight 
different regions of France to strengthen this 
decentralization plan. The only thing these 
new towns have in common is that they are 
all quite different in concept, in design, and 
in approach to the problems caused by differ- 
ent localities. 

The plan for the new towns is not a land- 
use development plan, but rather a plan for 
establishing development priorities and 
growth poles. New centers of activity are de- 
signed to flexibly guide rather than physically 
fix growth. 

All services—roads, schools, and social cen- 
ters—of the towns are not only planned con- 
comitantly with the housing, but they are 
publicly financed and built to be ready when 
the first inhabitants move in. Furthermore, 
most of the housing is subsidized in one 
form or another. Private developers are en- 
couraged to participate on every level. A great 
effort is made to attract business and indus- 
try to relocate, making the towns economi- 
cally independent by creating jobs. 

It is debatable where a satellite develop- 
ment ends and a “new town” starts. Profes- 
sionals use different definitions. Le Mirail 
outside Toulouse and Herouville outside Caen 
are well under way and are considered by 
many to be in the process of becoming new 
towns. There are more and larger ones in 
various stages of planning outside many 
older cities, including whole new vacation 
towns in the south of France. 

But without doubt the most interesting 
new-town project is the one at Vaudreuil 
outside of Rouen. Vaudreuil is an experi- 
mental town in every sense of the word. A 
whole new approach to planning is being 
used whereby the town may grow in many 
different ways instead of along predeter- 
mined lines as has been the traditional 
method. 

To start with, a “seed” town for about 15,- 
000 will be built. This seed town is to the de- 
veloped city what the child is to the man. 
Experiments of all kinds will be initiated, 
carefully studied in terms of the larger town 
and town building in the rest of France and 
other countries as well. Vaudreuil is trying to 
evolve planning and development methods 
that are adaptable to the rapid changes of 
our times. 

Innovations are planned in site develop- 
ment, traffic control and transportation, in- 
dustrial development, and housing. For a 
start, 4,000 housing units will be built. 

The ministry in charge is working with a 
group of developers and industrialists who 
are interested in experimenting. They want 
to try out new ideas in every area of town 
building to study the economic viability of 
new methods and experiments. 


POLLUTION FREE 


But the guiding and most innovative fac- 
tor for the development is to create a pollu- 
tion-free environment from the start. Or 
stating it realistically, an environment that 
will minimize water, noise, and environmen- 
tal pollution of every kind by building in 
safeguards and recycling methods in all sery- 
ices, industries, and permanent installations. 

Each decision as to what is built in the 
new town, where and how, will be consid- 
ered from the point of view of how does it 
affect the quality of the environment, what 
are its sociological and psychological effects, 
and what are the costs? Feedback mecha- 
nisms are built‘ in, and the effects of the new 
experiments on the environment and peo- 
ple will be carefully studied. 

The United States Department of Housing 
and Urban Development is working with the 
French Government on some joint experi- 
mental programs in Vaudreuil, in the area 
of pollution control. Vaudreuil is the only 
planned new town taking this experimental 
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approach and trying to make it into an eco- 
nomically viable reality with the cooperation 
of business and industry. 


THE PARIS REGION 


The Paris region, which is much larger 
than a U.S. metropolitan area, has been 
growing more rapidly than any other area 
of France. To control and organize this 
growth, new towns have been established. 

Demographers predict that the Paris re- 
gion will grow from 8 million to 14 million 
people in the next 30 years. The same experts 
say this kind of growth must be organized 
and channeled into viable urban centers or it 
will severely impair the economic develop- 
ment of France, ruin Paris as a city, and spoil 
by pollution the most densely populated 
area of France. 

According to France's national decentral- 
ization plan, new industry locating in the 
Paris region gets no subsidies or tax advan- 
tages—on the contrary, they face higher costs 
and higher taxes. But for business that still 
wishes or has to locate in the area, new 
urban centers have been set aside. These new 
towns are built near or in conjunction with 
older settlements, thus using existing trans- 
portation routes which are modernized and 
strengthened. 

The towns or areas going ahead most rap- 
idly with vigorous government support are 
Cergy-Pontoise, Evry, Trappes, Vallée de la 
Marne (an urban region that as yet has no 
mamed center), and Melun-Sénart. The 
double names connote old existing towns on 
the outskirts of which the new planned 
town will grow, eventually to form a whole. 

These towns, or centers for concentrated 
urban development, follow a grand plan of 
a parallel-growth axis north and south of 
Paris which follows the direction of the Seine 
but safeguards and keeps out of development 
the river basin itself. The growth axis is sup- 
ported by a transportation network (includ- 
ing new trains which are in the process of 
being built) coordinated with existing 
routes, parts of which are already in use. 

Creg-Pontoise and Evry which are the two 
towns furthest along in their development 
carry out the mandate of open-ended, staged, 
flexible development; they don’t follow a 
fixed plan. Both towns have already com- 
pleted new “Prefecture” buildings, or region- 
al administrative centers, which attract 
many people and businesses to the new 
towns. 

The syndicate, or town-development cor- 
porations, of Cergy-Pontoise is in the process 
of building the first and smaller center of the 
newly planned regional development. This 
center is scheduled to be finished in five 
years—an incredibly short time. 

The second, much larger center, which will 
be closer to the existing old town of Pontoise, 
won't be started until the first center is com- 
pleted. The whole new town, including the 
existing old towns, will have a population of 
some 300,000 people by the year 2000. 

Evry, a short distance beyond the airport of 
Orly, announced in mid-May an internation- 
al competition for 7,000 housing units, in- 
cluding all the infrastructure, schools, and 
other service facilities. The first stage of the 
proposal is due in October. This suggests a 
magnitude and speed of development and 
= that is quite unmatched anywhere 
else. 

Cergy-Pontoise and Evry are discussed in 
more detail on the Real Estate page of this 
issue. 


NEW CITIES AND TOWNS: A COMPARISON 


The new towns of France certainly are 
quite different in approach, conception and 
design from the first generation new towns 
in Britain which mostly are limited to a 
population of 100,000 or less. Even in Britain 
it is felt today that this is too small. The 
second generation new towns, for instance, 
Milton-Keynes and the yet unnamed new 
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“area of intense urbanization” planned for 
Lancashire (near Manchester), will not only 
have many more people, but they follow a 
vastly different approach. 

While a British new-town corporation 
owns the land and most of the buildings 
in the first generation new towns (such 
as Stevenage, Basildon, and numerous others 
around London, as well as Cumbernauld and 
other Scottish new towns), the new approach 
in Milton-Keynes is to bring in private de- 
velopers from the start. The older new towns 
after 20 years have amortized their invest- 
ment and are financially stable and could 
therefore expand—but they were planned for 
a maximum size. 

The French towns work with private de- 
velopers from the start. Their syndicate or 
town corporation has to get its money back 
in a hurry. The government loan period in 
Cregy-Pontoise, for instance, is only six years. 
As a result, while the French towns will get 
the capital back rapidly, the long-term profit 
from land development will go to the private 
inyestor and developer instead of to the town 
or public sector. That is, the vast public 
investments in terms of roads, infrastructure 
and all services will never be repaid. 


STOCKHOLM’S SUBURBIA 


Stockholm’s first and now classic town- 
building program in its metropolitan area 
consisted of the city buying the land sur- 
rounding the city center, holding it and thus 
keeping it out of speculative development. 
Years later when it was needed, the city built 
new suburban communities on the land they 
had bought at a reasonable price. The two 
best-known satellites, Farsta and Vallingby, 
have become models for community planning 
around the world. 

Similar planned developments have been 
built around Copenhagen and Oslo, all on 
government-owned land and with strict con- 
trols as to what can be built and how. All 
these towns contain large numbers of in- 
expensive subsidized apartments and houses 
and were built for economically mixed income 
groups. 

Tapiola, the delightful privately developed 
town outside Helsinki, is for only 15,000 peo- 
ple and very much more dispersed than most 
other new towns. But even here subsidized 
housing is provided to accommodate different 
socio-economic groups. 

All the new city and town planning and 
building abroad, in fact all new planned ur- 
ban development, has taken quite the op- 
posite route from what is happening in the 
U.S. Certainly the U.S. metropolitan areas are 
growing every bit as fast as any European 
ones. But they are growing without any 
planning, without any guidelines, and in 
many cases not even public investments are 
coordinated. Furthermore, zoning is used to 
keep out subsidized housing and in many 
cases also middle-income development, which 
effectively creates racial and economic seg- 
regation. 

In the U.S. there is a noose of white, rich, 
segregated suburbs surrounding black, dete- 
riorating cities. Abroad, many middle- and 
low-income people have and are moving into 
the suburbs and into the new towns, which 
are subsidized. 


UNCONTROLLED U.S. SPRAWL 


Regional development, let alone national 
planning, as in France, is still considered 
“coercive” or “un-American” by much of the 
U.S. public. But it is that same public which 
spends countless hours in traffic jams; and 
which lives in the ugliest, most polluted, and 
most expensive urban areas of the entire 
developed world. 

Many U.S. cities are full of old specula- 
tively built housing that is rapidly falling 
apart. The older suburbs now are beginning to 
show the same symptoms of deterioration, 
pollution, congestion that its inhabitants 
thought they left behind when they moved 
from the city. 
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Reston, Va., and Columbia, Md., are the 
only real-estate developments on the U.S. 
eastern seaboard that could be called planned 
new towns. Together, both accommodate few- 
er than 200,000 people or a third less than one 
new town in the Paris region. Reston’s origi- 
nal owner had to sell out as he could not 
find house buyers fast enough. Columbia has 
been building for many years, and still its 
town center is not yet finished; its scattered 
“yillages” make anything but a real town. 

Both projects testify to the fact that a pri- 
vate developer faces big problems when 
building new towns, because it is not profit- 
able and requires too much capital over too 
long a time. Besides, any privately built new 
town has the same defect as most U.S. sub- 
urban development: It is completely segre- 
gated economically and as a result, racially as 
well. 

MEGALOPOLISES PUSH 

In the meantime, Bos-Wash (Boston- 
Washington), San-San (San Prancisco-San 
Diego), and Chipitts (Chicago-Pittsburgh), 
the three megalopolitan regional develop- 
ments, are pushing a wave of people before 
them. The Eastern seaboard alone will grow 
by 15 million people in the next 10 years. 
Metropolitan New York threatens to double 
its present size by the year 2000. 

The price the public pays for lack of plan- 
ning and controls rises geometrically with the 
influx of more and more people int~ the 
metropolitan areas, while taxes skyrocket and 
services collapse. 

The contrast between European capitals 
and American cities has never been as evident 
as now, London has managed, with steady 
effort over 10 years, to clear up its appalling 
air pollution. The planning of more and 
larger new towns and regional urban de- 
velopment, as well as the complete reorga- 
nization of London's administration by en- 
larging the area of the city and changing the 
London Council into the Greater London 
Council—all this positively contributed to 
creating a better environment and a decent 
urban life for the majority. Thamesmead, a 
new town for 60,000, is being built by the 
Greater London Council right within greater 
London, and this is just one of many new 
developments. 

Everywhere except the U.S. it is the re- 
sponsibility of the government to plan, de- 
sign, and create a decent new environment 
for all citizens: because it is too important, 
too big and too expensive a job for private 
developers to do alone. 

PROFITABLE BUSINESS 


Private business has found new-town de- 
velopment highly profitable in France and 
Britain, where it has received substantial 
government support. In Scandinavia, a large 
private building industry builds all the hous- 
ing and does not have to worry about sales: 
because every last unit is instantly taken 
over and filled by the government. 

The U.S. can develop its own formulas for 
private business participation. Considering 
the growing housing shortage, the increasing 
population, and the failing metropolitan 
areas a properly organized new-town plan- 
ning-and-building program based on na- 
tional economic development priorities is 
bound to be successful, especially for private 
enterprise. It also could provide the econ- 
omy with the badly needed incentives for 
growth if undertaken on the needed scale. 


REDUCE U.S. FORCES IN PANAMA 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the time 
has come to follow the advice of Brig. 
Gen. Omar Torrijos, of Panama. He 
wants fewer Americans, both civilian 
and military, in Panama, and so do I, 
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including the much-vaunted “Southern 
Command.” 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle on the subject, published in the 
Washington Post of October 17, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 17, 1971] 


PANAMANIAN LEADER ASKS REDUCTION IN U.S. 
FORCES 


(By Marlise Simons) 


PANAMA CiTy.—Panamanian strongman 
Omar Torrijos has made it clear that he 
wants not only jurisdiction over the U.S. con- 
trolled Canal Zone, but also a reduction in 
the size of the U.S. military contingent in 
the area. 

According to Brig. Gen. Torrijos, the Amer- 
ican idea of defending the canal has led to 
too many unacceptable situations, one of 
them the “exaggerated presence of U.S. troops 
in Panama.” 

He wants a new defense treaty with the 
United States in which not only “the Amer- 
icans decide” about the number of U.S. mili- 
tary stationed in Panama. Of the 50,000 
people living in the Canal Zone, close to 
10,000 are military men, according to one 
estimate. The Southern Command consists 
of 11 military bases. 

In an interview at Paitilla Airport, just be- 
fore leaving on one of his frequent trips to 
the interior of the country, the general was 
not willing to say what he believed to be 
a reasonable size for U.S. military bases. He 
insisted, however, that there was “no need 
for them to be so many” to operate and de- 
fend a canal. He added that there was no 
need for so many combat forces or for having 
a government within a government. 

“What are the Americans defending them- 
selves against,” he said, “the Panamanians 
or the enemies of the United States?” 

As Panamanians have in the past, the gen- 
eral also objected to the presence of the U.S. 
Army and Air Force schools from which 
hundreds of Latin Americans graduate each 
year, These training camps, the general said 
“have nothing to do with defending the 
canal.” 

Por the officers who teach at these schools, 
Gen. Torrijos’ disapproval of their presence 
must be puzzling. Most of the National Guard 
who act both as police and army in Panama 
and are Torrijos’ power base, are trained at 
Southern Command schools, which a high 
official recently described as “the only place 
in this hemisphere where the future leaders 
of Latin America get together.” 

The Inter-American Air Force Academy 
this year has 349 students, the largest figure 
in its history, and the U.S, Army School of 
the Americas is giving courses to 1,525 officers, 
cadets and enlisted men from 17 Latin Amer- 
ican countries. 

At the U.S. Army school, one of the best 
received courses is one on urban warfare 
that has had such illustrious students as the 
chief of the riot police in Cordoba, Argentina; 
the public relations chief of the Guatemalan 
armed forces, and the entire intelligence staff 
of Ecuador. The course is just over a year old. 

In four weeks, students learn to deal with 
plane hijackers, political rioters and urban 
guerrillas. In answer to a question, one officer 
insisted that the United States does not 
teach “torture as a means of interrogation.” 

Gen. Torrijos who has worn a uniform for 
20 out of his 42 years, has himself taken 
special courses offered by the Southern Com- 
mand. One department head testified that 
the Panamanian leader is one of his latest 
students, and “In the guerrilla warfare 
course he came out number one of the 
class.” 
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Most political observers here agree that 
Panama's strongman has been using tough 
language against the United States in his 
public speeches to strengthen his own posi- 
tion in the country and Panama's position at 
the current canal negotiations in Wash- 
ington. 

In private the general admits his good 
relations with the U.S. armed forces but he 
still believes there are too many U.S. military 
men in his country. 

He insists that “there is no enmity be- 
tween the United States and Panama” but 
he does not want a list anymore of who 
should be his friends and his enemies. 

“We have nothing against the Soviet 
Union,” he says. “The day it suits the coun- 
try we will establish relations.” The same 
applied to China and all other nations he 
added. 


LABOR AND THE DEVELOPING 
WORLD 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, we all 
know of the great contribution of Amer- 
ican labor unions—in conjunction with 
the free trade unions of Europe—to the 
reconstruction of Western Europe after 
World War II. Less well known, however, 
is the outstanding role American labor is 
playing in the developing world of today. 
The positive programs of American un- 
ions—and the encouraging cooperation 
from their counterparts in Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America—are a truly hearten- 
ing development. This work has allowed 
the developing nations to approach the 
task of social development with new con- 
fidence. 

I therefore invite the attention of the 
Senate to a paper prepared by Irving 
Brown. Mr. Brown was for many years 
an international representative of the 
AFL-CIO in Europe. He is now the execu- 
tive director of the African-American 
Labor Center. His paper, entitled “Labor 
and the Developing World,” is one of a 
number of studies distributed by the in- 
ternational labor program of George- 
town University in Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Brown’s report provides valuable in- 
sights into the continuing efforts of the 
American labor movement to help to 
build a prosperous and democratic world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the paper be printed in the 
Record. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

LABOR AND THE DEVELOPING WORLD 
(By Irving Brown) 
TRADE UNIONS IN BOTSWANA 

“First let me say that I consider that a free 
trade union movement has a vital part to 
play in applying those important principles 
which guide the progress of independent 
Botswana. Let me recall the words of the 
Botswana Democratic Party’s Manifesto, “An 
important element in any democratic society 
is well-organized and truly representative 
trade unions. It is essential that workers 
should have responsible spokesmen who can 
look after their needs and negotiate on their 
behalf with employers”... 

“Pree trade unions are an essential instru- 
ment of participatory democracy. It is 
through such unions that the workers can 
not only defend their interests but also make 
a positive contribution to national develop- 
ment. And if this contribution is to be ef- 
fective trade unions must be free. They will 
not be an effective instrument of participa- 
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tery democracy if they are manipulated by 
government, or by a political party or by any 
external agency. A trade union movement 
must seek to maintain the confidence of all 
its members irrespective of party affiliation. 
It must not become the agent of a political 
party. We in Botswana have given trade 
unions freedom to represent their members’ 
interests and to guide the aspirations of our 
workers so that they make a productive con- 
tribution to national growth. We have not 
given them freedom to promote the interests 
of political parties or external powers. 

Ever since the end of World War II, orga- 
nized labor has played a major role in the 
Third World's drive for political self-deter- 
mination and economic independence, In all 
of the nationalist movements involving 
struggles for both political and economic 
independence, the trade unions have played 
a leading role in the basic demand for rec- 
ognition, status and participation in funda- 
mental political and economic decision- 
making. 

During the colonial period the trade 
unionists in the developing world, especially 
Asia and Africa, like the majority of the 
population, were excluded from the process 
of economic decision-making. In the case of 
Latin America, this still continued even 
though Spanish and Portuguese colonialism 
disappeared long ago. 

While most of the developing countries 
have much in common and are confronted 
with similar problems, there are certain im- 
portant differences, especially as related to 
their historical, national and political evo- 
lution. In Africa, the labor movements are 
integrally involved in the struggle for na- 
tional independence, which continues in 
Southern and Portuguese Africa, nation- 
building and the striving for Pan-African 
goals. In Latin America, national independ- 
ence has existed for many years and the 
unions’ struggles were similar to the African 
scene only as they had to contend with the 
indigenous dictatorial and feudalistic re- 


gimes and their exploitation by foreign eco- 
nomic interests. In addition there is the 
complicating factor of the split between the 


great masses of Indian origin (peasants 
mostly) and the urban masses. In Asia, there 
is much that parallels the African fight 
against colonialism for national independ- 
ence but primarily Asia is influenced by the 
quest for a special neutralist position (the 
Ghandi concept) in the world and concern 
over relationships with a militant, aggressive 
Communist China. 

In the colonial period, overseas economies 
in the developing areas were subservient to 
the needs of a foreign economy. They were 
linked in many cases to the political power 
and control of the colonizing country. Thus 
the unions, along with the rest of society, 
especially in Asia and Africa, were com- 
pletely excluded from economic and political 
influence and power. Also, human values 
were, on the whole, neglected during this 
long period of colonization and it is only in 
recent times that the independent unions 
emerged to assert the importance of the 
needs of the indigenous population in the 
development of the economy. For as one 
African political leader has said, the purpose 
of development must always be to help each 
individual “be the best that he can be to 
give the best that he can give to the com- 
munity". The final aim of all development 
programs should be the man, the human 
being not production. This is why interna- 
tional aid programs lose their lasting value 
unless investment is related to the strength- 
ening of the internal democratic and human 
institutions. This is how the trade unions 
can play their most -neaningful role and at 
the same time reinforce the efforts of gov- 
ernments to achieve greater economic 
growth and expansion of the standards of 
living. 

The unions that developed during the co- 
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lonial period were modeled after and influ- 
enced by the unions of the colonizing coun- 
try. The differences between unions in French 
and English speaking countries remain, espe- 
cially in structure, organization and orienta- 
tion. Even former colonial legislative codes 
for labor remain the same in many countries. 
As might be expected, these differences have 
resulted in a host of political and economic 
consequences, Although this is primarily true 
in Africa, it also applies to Asia and in a 
historical sense to Latin America. In the 
latter case, however, it is seen more in the 
political relationships between the trade 
unions and the revolutionary movements 
that were directed primarily against so-called 
“economic imperialism” and the remnants 
of feudalism. 

After World War II, as the desire for inde- 
pendence grew throughout the colonized 
world, the trade unions began to take a major 
part in the independence struggle. While the 
campaign for political independence was 
underway, the normal, economic concerns of 
trade unionists took a secondary place. Col- 
lective bargaining had begun but remained 
subservient to political objectives. There 
were economic as well as political reasons 
for trade union involvement in this cause. 
Any trade unionist could see the need for 
political independence as an end to economic 
discrimination, as an end to outside control 
over economic decisions. It was an economic 
necessity for trade unionists to commit them- 
selves to the struggle for political independ- 
ence, so that the struggle for economic inde- 
pendence, which is still not completed, could 
begin. In fact, real collective bargaining be- 
tween management and labor was hampered 
by the political considerations on both sides 
of the colonial conflict. 

In spite of these difficulties and frustra- 
tions, the trade unions have grown in these 
areas and constitute a significant numerical 
force. The membership of trade unions in 
the developing world is very difficult to de- 
termine, particularly actual dues paying 
membership, However, as an approximation 
based on a very rough calculation, member- 
ship in the three major continents can be 
broken down as follows: 

Africa, over 6,000,000. 

Asia, over 21,000,000 (excluding Australia. 
New Zealand, and communist controlled 
countries of N. Korea, N. Vietnam and 
China). 

Latin America, over 13,000,000 (excluding 
Cuba). 

Total, 40,000,000. 

The above figures refiect a small percentage 
of the total population of the three con- 
tinents, which are primarily agricultural with 
a large peasant population. However, the 
trade unions are strategically located in the 
vital economic centers of their respective 
countries. In most cases they constitute the 
only broad-based mass organization in coun- 
tries where the tradition of political parties 
is relatively weak. In a sense, the trade unions 
constitute the major institution for demo- 
cratic training and practice. 

The Vietnamese Confederation of Labor 
(CVT), representing over 400,000 workers and 
peasants in South Vietnam, is the best ex- 
ample of this strategic nature of a well-or- 
ganized trade union movement in a pre- 
dominantly agricultural country. Under the 
leadership of a remarkable man, Tran Quoc 
Buu, its President, the CVT has become, over 
a period of twenty years, practically the only 
real mass organization cutting across all re- 
ligious and sect lines; anti-colonialist, anti- 
Vietcong in principle and practice, and anti- 
communist in the best democratic tradition. 
It is engaged in vocational training and co- 
operatives, organized in almost every re- 
gion and locality of South Vietnam with ties 
to many trade unionists in the North who 
are unable to function openly in that totali- 
tarian area. If South Vietnam is to have a 
stable democratic future, it will depend in 
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large measure on how any present or future 
government will cooperate with this trade 
union movement. One of the outstanding 
weaknesses of South Vietnamese regimes past 
and present was that this organization has 
not been permitted to operate in such a way 
as to confront and contest the Vietcong or- 
ganization in the political arena. In fact, 
much of the hope for successful land reform 
depends on the degree to which the CVT, 
through their peasant organization and co- 
operatives, will be allowed to play a major 
role in the distribution of funds and reallo- 
cation of the land. Otherwise the past will 
be repeated with the corrupt officials and the 
communists reaping the benefits, 

Another significant result of the independ- 
ence struggle was the establishment of strong 
links between trade unions dedicated to po- 
litical independence and those unions of the 
industrialized relationship, trade unions and 
their nationalist allies secured a world forum 
to voice their call for self-determination. 
The international free trade union move- 
ment contributed greatly to that cause as 
did the American trade union movement. In 
many countries of Africa, when political 
leaders were jailed or exiled, the trade unions 
remained the only active, organized national 
movement. Tom Mboya (Kenya), Sekou 
Touré (Guinea), Kawawa (Tanzania), Adoula 
(Congo) and many others came out of the 
trade union movement into national polit- 
ical life and later became leaders or high offi- 
cials of their respective governments. This 
has also been true in Asian countries, such 
as South Vietnam, India, Indonesia, Malaysia 
and Singapore. 

After struggles which varied in length and 
severity, independence came to most of the 
colonized world, bringing a new set of politi- 
cal and economic situations. The struggle 
for economic independence now took on pri- 
mary importance. The trade union move- 
ments, like all other indigenous organiza- 
tions, were faced with the challenge of re- 
organizing basic power relationships, al- 
though many of the forms and procedures 
had not changed since the colonial period. 

Certain requirements for economic inde- 
pendence and development rapidly became 
clear. The newly independent nations began 
their search for political stability, for the 
fundamental continuity of government which 
would allow development to proceed at a 
regular pace without being inhibited or 
stalled by political turbulence. At this point 
it should be emphasized that despite com- 
plaints from certain quarters about union 
demands and strikes acting as impediments 
to capital investment, political and govern- 
mental instability is a far greater inhibiting 
factor. Industrial relations are only one im- 
portant factor in the entire complex, al- 
though improved systems of industrial rela- 
tions are indispensable to the attainment of 
a more stable society. Investment is cer- 
tainly not encouraged by the absence of 
peaceful industrial relationships. 

The labor movements of the Third World 
are faced with this same problem of stability. 
In some countries, particularly in French 
speaking Africa, the old colonial trade union 
patterns prevail, sometimes in an aggravated 
form. There are still unions in French speak- 
ing Africa that refiect the communist, the 
socialist and free trade unions, or the Chris- 
tian trade unions of the metropolitan area. 
Influences of a similar nature, though 
naturally taking local forms, can be seen in 
Asia and Latin America. In some countries, 
there exist several national centers, and, in 
addition, there are some professional unions 
which reject national affiliations, making a 
still more confusing trade union movement. 

In their search for national identity, many 
governments have assumed a suspicious, hos- 
tile attitude toward trade unions, and have 
tended to increase rather than reduce legal 
restrictions on the labor movements. Some 
African governments are beginning to change 
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and recognize that an active trade union 
movement can greatly contribute to eco- 
nomic growth. In Asia, this recognition is 
best illustrated by the following statement 
of the Singapore Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and Labor, Mr. S. Rajaratnam: 

“The trade unions have a vital role to play 
in this [economic development] task. Trade 
unions should not just be fighting machines. 
‘They should become spearheads in the exact- 
ing battle for economic development. They 
should pay more attention to studying and 
examining, in depth, questions of develop- 
ment... Government, trade unions and 
entrepreneurs have, in recent years, moved 
slowly but steadily towards the idea of co- 
operation to tackle the problem of rapid eco- 
nomic development.” 

Governments have also seen that more 
strikes and labor agitation often follow the 
imposition of tight trade union controls. 
Even such tightly controlled societies as 
Senegal and the Ivory Coast have witnessed 
in the past large scale labor reactions and 
strikes which have resulted in significant 
concessions to the trade union organizations. 
The repressive trends are still at work, how- 
ever, as can be seen in the complete take- 
over and near dissolution of the Algerian 
trade unions by the government. 

This goes hand in hand with a national 
economic policy that threatens the future 
development of the Algerian economy and 
the possibility of increasing capital invest- 
ment. 

These repressive and hostile government 
attitudes have been flagrantly demonstrated 
in Latin America where from time to time 
legitimate demands on the part of the unions 
have been met with severe repressive meas- 
ures. 

Naturally, trade unions also have impor- 
tant responsibilities toward their societies. 
The new governments often ask for a posi- 
tive attitude on the part of the unions in 
their countries, and this is as it should be. 
This should, and in fact. often is regarded by 
the trade unions as an invitation to them 
to participate in nation-building. A positive 
attitude on the part of government and em- 
ployer is a prerequisite if trade union re- 
sponsibility is to be achieved. Above all, 
the resort to compulsion is no automatic 
solution, as witness the ineffectiveness of 
the compulsory arbitration system in Nigeria, 
especially in the public sector, even during 
the civil war which ended several years ago. 
Nation-building is the theme song of all 
developing areas, particularly Africa. It must 
of necessity be a primary concern of trade 
unions if they are to grow in an expanding 
economy and especially in economies with 
little margin for large wage increases through 
the normal processes of collective bargaining. 

To overcome the vestiges of colonialism 
and secure stability, the new independent 
states must first become unified nations. This 
contrasts with the history of Europe where 
nationalism and national homogeneity pre- 
ceded, in most cases, the attainment of in- 
dependent, state sovereignty. In achieving 
this homogeneity, labor plays a decisive role 
since trade unions, by the very nature of 
their organization, structure and goals, cut 
across all local, regional and tribal lines, 
Their basic concern with economic and social 
problems and values permits their leaders, 
more than the leaders from some other sec- 
tors of the society, to accept this responsi- 
bility. 

While participating in the broad processes 
of nation-building, unions cannot ignore 
their own internal problems and the need 
to put their own houses in order. Union 
leaders cannot forget thelr power base. This 
means building internal strength, increas- 
ing membership, perfecting collective bar- 
gaining processes and creating trade unions 
which can participate on a more equal foot- 
ing with government and the private sector. 
Organization must not be neglected for 
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nation-building, because, In a broad sense, 
trade union participation in the latter de- 
pends on how well it has done in the former. 
Just as the new nations strive to achieve 
political and financial stability, so must the 
trade unions, Above all, the trade unions 
must secure a steady income from dues col- 
lections and have a sound system of financial 
accounting. This still remains the over- 
whelming weakness of the trade unions in 
the developing world. 

The role trade unions can play in na- 
tional, sub-regional, regional and continen- 
tal development takes a variety of forms. In 
many French speaking developing countries, 
legislation creating economic and social 
councils having tripartite representation 
from management, labor and government as 
well as other sectors, has been retained after 
independence, These councils give trade 
unionists the opportunity to make them- 
selves heard at the planning level. While 
these bodies have no legislative power, if 
their recommendations are intelligent and 
practical, they can eventually influence gov- 
ernmental decisions and policies. This means 
the need for increased training of trade 
unionists in the new fields of planning, trade 
and development and in the whole area of 
economic and social studies. 

I Ethiopia, industrial relations confer- 
ences of a tripartite nature have been orga- 
nized to bring together the various segments 
of the economy for amicable discussions. This 
has become a regular institutional procedure 
in Ethiopia and some other countries. Other 
methods are used in other countries, but the 
essential thing is that the avenues of contact 
are growing. They are neither panaceas nor 
overall solutions. But though they are small 
in the beginning, these coordinative bodies 
will grow in use as the organizations they 
bring together grow and develop. After all, 
modern industrial relations have only come 
to Ethiopia, in many respects still a semi- 
feudal country, in the last six years, when 
the trade unions first came into existence. 

Multi-national cooperation among trade 
unionists, as among governments, is in a more 
formative stage. The African-American La- 
bor Center has brought together trade union- 
ists from various African countries for meet- 
ings in Geneva, Addis Ababa, Monrovia, Co- 
tonou, Accra, Ouagadougou and New York 
within the last year and will sponsor more 
such meetings in the future. This has been 
done in Latin America through the AFL-CIO 
institute, the American Institute for Free 
Labor Development (AIFLD), and will soon 
be done in Asia through the Asian-American 
Free Labor Institute. This too must be re- 
garded as only a first step toward true coop- 
eration, For these are not mere meetings with 
no follow-up. The major goal of these confer- 
ences on economic problems is to lay the basis 
for permanent research and training centers 
for trade unionists in English and French 
speaking African countries. In Latin America 
such activity is much more extensive and the 
AIFLD has trained hundreds of trade union- 
ists in the field of economics. This has per- 
mitted the Latin American trade unions to 
play an important role in the whole move- 
ment for Latin American economic integra- 
tion. 

In addition, many trade union organiza- 
tions are already members of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU), the World Confederation of Labor 
(the former Christian trade union interna- 
tional), and/or international trade secre- 
tariats, where they can work to influence 
policies that effect their membership. Much 
is being done through the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development 
(UNCTAD), the ILO, and other similar bod- 
ies. Support on policies significant to Africa 
and Latin America, such as foreign assist- 
ance, continues to be forthcoming from the 
trade unions of the industrialized world 
which have supported the drive for inde- 
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pendence. This was demonstrated by the sup- 
port given by the trade unions of the indus- 
trial world to the demands of the developing 
countries in the UNCTAD Conferences for 
trade liberalization and preferences. The 
problems of wider economic integration have 
become a major concern for unions in these 
continents and there have been many con- 
ferences on regional economic integration 
leading to formal trade union organization 
in this field. This ts true in Latin America 
and especially in East Africa. This is some- 
what similar to the action of the six European 
trade unions whose leaders have formed ə 
secretariat to participate as a consultative 
body in the functioning of the Common 
Market. 

Just as there is a great drive for national 
unity, so must the trade unions unify or face 
continual harassment. Unification and ex- 
pansion for governments and labor unions in 
the developing nations are life and death 
questions. The proliferation of unions in some 
countries—three, four and five national cen- 
ters, plus autonomous bodies—contributes 
neither to the strengthening of the unions 
nor to the stability of industrial and political 
relations. The greater the trade union uni- 
fication in a developing country, the better 
the chances for achieving industrial and 
political stability (as in the Congo, for 
instance). As George Meany, President of the 
AFL-CIO, has said, “The free labor move- 
ment should welcome and support the efforts 
of organized cooperation by all bona fide 
African free trade union forces—for the pur- 
pose of promoting the broadest African free 
labor unity.” 

The concept of labor unity has gone be- 
yond national boundaries on the African 
continent to the idea of a single all-inclusive 
Panafrican trade union federation. All 
African trade unionists accept this concept 
but there is an absence of agreement on ways 
and means to achieve such unity. In spite 
of many years of agitation for a Federation 
and the existence of two competing Pan- 
african organizations, the African Trade 
Union Confederation (ATUC) and the All- 
African Trade Union Federation (AATUF), 
neither have any significant concrete 
achievements to show. There are however, 
certain African governments and trade union 
leaders (Algeria, Guinea, Egypt, Tanzania) 
actively pursue such a Panafrican goal in 
order to achieve certain political and possibly 
“revolutionary” or subversive goals. In most 
African countries, there is far less interest 
and enthusiasm for Panafricanism, and more 
concern with first the building of national 
institutions. In any event, the recent Algerian 
conference of the OAU Ministers of Labor 
adopted a resolution calling for the creation 
of such a Panafrican labor organization. It 
was expected that a conference would even- 
tually have been convened in February 1970 
to establish such a unified body to replace 
the two existing tribal Panafrican labor 
bodies. This has not come about and the 
1971 Conference of the African Ministers of 
Labors in Geneva has practically eliminated 
the possibility of such an OAU-sponsored 
conference in the foreseeable future. 

This drive for Panafrican labor unity n 
many cases is motivated by a desire to break 
any existing relationships between African 
trade unions and international trade union 
bodies like the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions (ICTFU). This is why 
in the case of AATUF (mainly Algeria, 
Guinea, Egypt and Tanzania) there is an 
absolute demand that a Panafrican trade 
union body shall be created with the express 
stipulation that there cannot be any affilia- 
tion to any other International trade union 
body. 

Supporting this drive for disaffiliation and 
Panafrican trade unionism is the Soviets 
and their allies in Africa. Their motivation 
is quite clear. Since their instrument, the 
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World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) 
has been declining in membership for many 
years, their first objective is to get rid of 
other international bodies like the ICTFU, in 
order to eventually win over these disaffiliated 
organizations. This explains the 1969 Conakry 
conference organized jointly by the WFTU 
and AATUF in order to discuss cooperation 
in the so-called fight against “Western im- 
perialism”, “monopolies”, etc., etc. The two 
main thrusts of the WFTU-AATUF conclud- 
ing statement, however, were attacks on Is- 
rael and the Vietnam war. The Conference 
revealed the close alliance between the so- 
called “neutralist” AATUF and the Soviet 
controlled WPFPTU—which some delegates 
cited as the main significance of the con- 
ference. Furthermore, the demand for dis- 
affiliation from international trade union or- 
ganizations on the part of AATUF has become 
somewhat hypocritical in view of this col- 
laboration and the recent reaffiliation of cer- 
tain AATUF members (Nigeria, Dahomey) to 
the WFTU. 

This tactic of continental insularity is not 
only confined to Africa but is seen also in 
Asia and Latin America. On the latter con- 
tinent, the WFTU and certain “left” Chris- 
tian trade union forces (the so-called CLASC 
organization) have raised the slogan of a 
pure Latin American trade union body with 
no ties or organizational relationships with 
the North American trade unions. 

This is directed against the regional 
organization of the ICFTU which includes 
some U.S. and Canadian unions, and of course 
is part of the propaganda of many extremist 
elements who regard the active presence and 
cooperation of the North American unions as 
a barrier to their own efforts to take over the 
Latin American unions and thus weaken the 
democratic trade unionists of Latin America 
who still require the help and assistance of 
the stronger North American unions. These 
unions need the outside assistance and train- 
ing just as much as their respective govern- 
ments need and clamor for more capital 
investment and the liberalization of trade to 
enable Latin America to improve their 
balance of trade. 

The same general approach can be found 
on the Asian continent where the com- 
munists and their allies pursue what in a 
way is similar to the pre-war Japanese drive 
for a co-prosperity sphere in Asia. Exploiting 
the Vietnam situation and the whole anti- 
American tactic, the WFTU and many of 
their fellow-travelers are seeking ways and 
means to duplicate the Panafrican tactic in 
Asia. And just as the fall of Nkrumah was 
a big blow to such efforts in Africa so 
the defeat and crushing of the communists 
in Indonesia has set back the communist- 
Soviet drive. In order to counter their losses 
and retrieve ground, the Soviet tactic has 
pushed for an Afro-Asian tie-up which would 
cover up their weaknesses and at the same 
time make a basic appeal to the color and 
racial sentiment of the masses within this 
area, At the same time, the new line is to 
try to woo the peoples of all the developing 
areas of the world to form a “united front” 
irrespective of international affiliation in 
order to break all relationships with the free 
unions of the Americas as part of the gen- 
eral struggle against so-called American 
imperialist influence. 

In confronting these political and social 
problems, both internally and externally, 
labor unions seek not only outside support 
but strive to make their own, unique contri- 
bution to what is essentially a problem of 
development. Just as the governments seek 
outside capital investment, so have the trade 
unions of the developing world sought aid 
and assistance from their counterparts in the 
industralized countries. American trade 
unions have reacted positively and dynam- 
ically to these requests. Free trade unions 
everywhere and especially in the USA have 
been responsive to the need to support the 
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newly developing trade unions in their quest 
for both political and economic independence. 

There are several primary areas where 
American labor in relation with national 
unions, especially in the developing areas, 
is focusing its efforts. 

First, in trade union education, much 
needs to be done and is being done in educat- 
ing union members and non-union workers 
to better understand what the unions can 
do for them. The broad field of workers’ edu- 
cation includes training middle and lower 
echelon union leadership to better perform 
their task of representing their members. In 
addition to trade union training, literacy 
training geared to functional goals for the 
rank-and-file, is badly needed and is under- 
way in a number of countries. In many 
countries, the trade unions represent one of 
the few genuine, popularly-based organiza- 
tions; such as, they have a special obligation 
in the educational field. And above all, train- 
ing of trade union leaders is now directed 
towards emphasizing the economic and so- 
cial responsibilities of the trade unions in 
the building and growth of their respective 
national economies, along with the need for 
achieving industrial stability without sacri- 
ficing the humanitarian criterion in the 
modernization process. 

A second major area of trade union focus 
is, of course, vocational training. The real 
crisis in developing countries is the lack of 
skilled manpower. Economic independence 
will not be achieved without a trained in- 
digenous working class. Investment from 
within or without the country must not get 
out of line with the capacity of a country to 
absorb capital available. This means that the 
essential economic problem is not capital 
goods but human capital. Trade unionists 
on the whole recognize that an increasing, 
skilled labor force not only stimulates eco- 
nomic growth, but also contributes well- 
trained, well-payed trade union members to 
the labor movement. So vocational training 
remains a prime area of concern, and a 
major priority. 

Thirdly, the cooperative movement, his- 
torically regarded as one of the principal 
hope for accelerated development, is get- 
ting more attention from trade unionists. As 
with workers’ education and vocational train- 
ing, cooperatives have been a prime area of 
American labor’s concern in overseas areas. 
For example, a recent conference in Cotonou, 
Dahomey, brought together government rep- 
resentatives, cooperative officials and trade 
unionists from eleven West-African countries 
to discuss proposals for a cooperative train- 
ing center. 

At the opening session, the Dahomian 
Minister of Rural Development refuted the 
arguments of numerous theorists on coopera- 
tives who contend that the kind of com- 
munity life led by most Africans can act as 
a force in the creation of lasting cooperatives. 
Experience shows that this is not quite the 
case; if community living can contribute to 
the operation of cooperatives, that contribu- 
tion is minimal. More than a simple asso- 
ciation or regrouping, a cooperative must, 
above all, be considered as an economic ven- 
ture. Cooperatives—or other forms of eco- 
nomic cooperation—may be the Third World’s 
answer to the sterile, unproductive “capital- 
ism versus socialism” debate. Based on the 
concept of an economic venture, one can 
readily see that neither inclination nor 
strong faith are enough. As in every com- 
mercial or industrial enterprise, the men 
called upon to establish and run coopera- 
tives must possess, in addition to the hu- 
mane qualities required, sound technical 
know-how. Not until cooperatives become 
the business of well-trained managers will 
the cooperative movement make significant 
strides. The need for education in this field 
is enormous. Only when there are well- 
trained, financially competent cooperative 
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leaders can the developing nations overcome 
a situation which has caused Africa to be 
described by one African Minister as “a ceme- 
tery of cooperatives”. 

A regional training center for cooperative 
administrators has been opened in Cotonou, 
Dahomey, under trade union and govern- 
ment auspices. More than 12 African coun- 
tries will be sending students to be trained 
in this center which will be a residential col- 
lege. The direction of the center will be 
tripartite. Representatives of Labor (Afri- 
can and American), Government (African), 
and Cooperatives (African) constitute a vir- 
tual board of directors. 

A fourth area of trade union concern is 
the need to establish closer liaison between 
urban and rural workers in all developing 
nations. Most of the developing countries 
in the world are fundamentally agricultural 
and seem likely to remain so for the fore- 
seeable future. Labor unions are too often 
concentrated in urban areas, although they 
are beginning to realize that efforts in the 
countryside are also needed. There is much 
to be done, particularly in conjunction with 
the cooperative movement. I think it is not 
too much to say that the role of unions will 
Play in Africa, Latin American and Asia 
will, in the long run, depend on their suc- 
cess in organizing or establishing links with 
rural workers. 

This is why AFILD in Latin America is 
concentrating on its “campesino” program, 
training peasant and farm leaders in such 
countries as Brazil in order to develop both 
the cooperative and trade union movements. 
This is, of course, linked to the role labor 
can play in assisting the economic develop- 
ment of the agricultural sector. 

American labor through its international 
institutes has long recognized that support 
for rural cooperatives in economies based 
upon agricultural production strikes at the 
most fundamental needs of the developing 
nations. For example, in cooperation with 
the National Union of Credit and Coopera- 
tives in Niger, the AALC provided the means 
to finance a series of rural-based training 
courses in cooperative and credit association 
techniques for 2,400 village leaders who 
were the elected cooperative officials of their 
own village. These seminars were the train- 
ing base for extending cooperative principles 
into formerly inaccessible areas. Similar and 
even more extensive efforts have been under- 
taken in many Latin American countries, 
especially through the AIFLD. 

There is a fifth area of concentration for 
trade unions which I believe to be of crucial 
significance. Trade unionists, especially those 
having successfully participated in the in- 
dependence struggle, now recognize that the 
problems they confront in the search for 
economic independence are of quite a differ- 
ent nature. In order to participate as equals 
in national and international consultative 
bodies, in collective bargaining with large 
business enterprises, and in nation-building 
in general, trade union leaders must be able 
to deal effectively with complex economic 
and social questions. This means training 
and research, 

The problems are being tackled. In Sep- 
tember 1967 the AALC sponsored a Confer- 
ence in Addis Ababa which brought together 
trade unionists from eleven English speak- 
ing African countries to discuss modern eco- 
nomic problems and their effect on the 
growth and success of their organizations. 
This led to a series of national seminars 
and finally a conference for French speaking 
African nations in March 1969 in Ouagadou- 
gou, Upper Volta. The successful results of 
these meetings has led to the demand to 
create several research centers in Africa, 
serving the dual purpose of training and 
problem-solving. It would enable union lead- 
ers to deal intelligently with the problems of 
the economy and industry by contributing 
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to a more rational and stable labor-manage- 
ment relationship. 

In dealing with some aspects of the 
history of trade unionism abroad and the 
sources of outside support that are avail- 
able to the newly developing unions, I 
would like to add one final word of caution. 
It is all too easy for us in the industrialized 
world to criticize, to joke about instability, 
violence, and the alleged lack of progress in 
foreign lands but it would be well to re- 
member, as C. E. Black has stated in his 
“The Dynamics of Modernization": 

“...the transition from traditional to 
modern leadership has generally been vio- 
lent. Between the 17th and 19th century 
Great Britain, France, the U.S., Germany 
and Italy were all wracked by major revolu- 
tions and internal wars, and there is little 
reason to believe that the states moderniz- 
ing later will be able to avoid violence.” 

The new nations are in a position of hav- 
ing to do everything at once. The trade un- 
ions in the Western world, along with other 
social institutions, have had fifty, sixty, sev- 
enty years or more to develop their organi- 
zational structures. The developing coun- 
tries have had no time for experimentation, 
no time to make mistakes. Everything must 
be done quickly and in full view of an oft 
often unsympathetic news media. They do 
not have the luxury of time. This is too 
often forgotten. History has sort of passed 
them by. We should all—management in- 
cluded—join in a common effort to help 
them in catching up with history. In this 
way we can contribute to the guaranteeing 
that there will be a future history, with 
some hope for stability and democracy. 


AMERICAN INDIAN DILEMMA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, what 
continues to happen in this country to 
our American Indian populations is 
nothing short of a national disgrace. 


What we as a nation have done over the 
last 150 years to these once proud and 
self-reliant people is too shameful for 
words. Even today, following the many 
exposures of this national shame we still 
seem incapable as a nation of effectively 
dealing with this tragic situation that 
we have created for ourselves. We must 
somehow soon develop ways and means 
of helping these people regain their dig- 
nity and self-confidence, that we, 
through the establishment of the reser- 
vation system and the white man’s 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, have all but 
destroyed. 

Unlike most of our other minority 
groups in this country, the Indian finds 
himself almost totally without political 
representation of any kind at practicable 
levels of government, As a result, his fu- 
ture is still determined for the most part 
by the white man. The agencies of 
Government that serve him on the res- 
ervation are still mostly run and staffed 
by the white man. 

Although well intended, most Govern- 
ment assistance programs for Indians on 
a reservation today fail to prepare him 
for life off the reservation. Even the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs employment as- 
sistance program fails to effectively pro- 
vide any kind of meaningful transition 
from reservation to urban living. The 
delivery of social services off an Indian 
reservation is totally different from what 
it is on an Indian reservation. On the 
reservation almost everything is provided 
free, for merely the asking, without filling 
out reams of paperwork or subjecting 
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oneself to lengthy interviews and the like. 
However, off the reservation an Indian 
must seek out whatever help he requires. 
He must pay for it, and if he cannot, he 
must submit to all the usual requirements 
stipulated by the agency providing the 
service. In that most reservation Indians 
receive no training, or have had no expe- 
rience regarding the requirements of the 
“white man’s” world in this regard, some- 
thing must be done to better prepare 
those who wish to leave the reservation 
to meet the requirements of their new 
living environment. 

How this could be accomplished with- 
out further sacrifice to the Indian cul- 
ture, I am not certain, but both Indian 
leaders and the “white men” who still 
rule much of their lives must resolve this 
dilemma soon before additional genera- 
tions of Indian children are brought up 
on one standard only to be required to 
live by another. 

Mr. President, Mr. Hal Lancaster wrote 
an excellent article for the Wall Street 
Journal of October 13 about the many 
difficulties that Indians in this country 
are faced with today. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RESTLESS RESERVATION: PROBLEMS OF THE 
NAVAJO REFLECT THE DILEMMA OF AMERICAN 
InptaANs—How Can THEY EASE POVERTY 
WITHOUT LOSING CULTURE? TRYING A MIDDLE 
COURSE; MEDICINE MEN AND TOURISTS 


(By Hal Lancaster) 


Tusa Crry, Artz.—Frank Goldtooth is a 
gnarled, 84-year-old Navajo, whose white hair 
is encircled by a headband. Squinting into 
the burning blue sky of the Arizona desert, 
he complains, through an interpreter, that 
his peoples’ old ways are being destroyed. 

“The young and even some adults do not 
respect the medicine man anymore,” he 
says. "They come to the ceremonies drinking. 
If the tribe does not return to the old ways, 
I do not know what will happen to the 
Navajo.” 

Graham Holmes is a blunt, cigar-chomping 
career man with the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. A white, he believes it is impossible for 
the Navajo to return to the old ways and to 
stay out of the great American melting pot. 
“I think it’s inevitable they join up,” he 
says. “I don’t see how one racial group can 
preserve what it has under our theory of 
government. Especially if it is being sup- 
ported by the dominant race.” 

The views of Mr. Goldtooth and Mr. Holmes 
say much about the plight of the nation’s 
140,000 Navajos, America’s largest and most 
important tribe. For the Navajos, like the 
nation’s 530,000 other Indians, are faced with 
the troublesome choice of embracing the 
material good that “progress” can bring or 
of clinging fast to their old ways. The former 
could mean cultural destruction. The latter 
would surely mean continuing, grinding 
poverty. 

CHANGING THE BIA 


Many think the eventual answer lies in a 
compromise culture, as symbolized by the 
Native American Church, which incorporates 
traditional Navajo values into a Christian 
religion. The church encourages wage-earning 
and education, something traditional Navajos 
do not. It also encour retaining tradi- 
tional values, as well as the Navajo language 
and history. 

But before the Navajo can deal with his 
cultural crisis, he must resolve his govern- 
mental crisis, and that means reaching a 
détente with an old nemesis, the BIA, the 
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Interior Department agency which, under 
the Nixon administration, has made some 
basic changes aimed at making it an Indian 
vessel. The bureau's traditional function has 
been that of trustee for Indian lands and 
administrator of federal Indian programs. 

In the past, the BIA, run largely by whites, 
has also served as a ruling body—imposing 
program after program upon the tribes, which 
typically accepted them without question. 
The hope now is to make the BIA more re- 
sponsive to Indian needs by changing it 
into a true Indian agency: About 56% of the 
BIA’s full-time national staff of 14,500—in- 
cluding Commissioner Louis Bruce—are In- 
dians. That’s up from 51% five years ago. And 
although that isn’t a very sizable advance, 
there has been a dramatic increase in the 
percentage of Indians in high-ranking, ad- 
ministrative Jobs. On the 24,000-square mile 
Navajo reservation, Indians now hold most 
key administrative BIA posts, including the 
important office of area director. These jobs 
were previously held by whites. 

It is much too early to tell if the experi- 
ment will succeed, But it is clear the task 
will be a massive one here. Unemployment 
is estimated at roughly 50%, and there are 
few new job opportunities opening up on 
the reservation. Between 25% and 40% of 
the Navajo are illiterate. Average annual in- 
come for a Navajo family is about $300, and 
the typical family of five or six people lives 
in a single-room dwelling, often a half-dome 
hut made of wood and earth known as a 
hogan. 

Health problems are staggering. Dr. George 
E. Bock, chief of the U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice operation on the reservation, says that 
the infant-mortality rate, 42.3 per 1,000 
births, is twice the national average and 
that tuberculosis and hepatitis rates are at 
least 10 times the U.S. average. Malnutrition 
is common, So are suicide and alcoholism, 
which newly elected Tribal Chairman Peter 
MacDonald calis “our greatest problem.” 
Though the sale of liquor is forbidden on the 
reservation, it is a rule as often honored in 
the breach as in the observance. 


IMMENSE RESERVATION 


These are problems common to many 
tribes, but the Navajos have another—the 
immense size of the reservation, which cre- 
ates not only a communications gap but con- 
tributes to a cultural fragmentation. The 
reservation, in northeast Arizona, northwest 
New Mexico and southern Utah, is the big- 
gest in the country, outranking eight states 
in size. 

There are only 800 miles of paved road. 
(The state of West Virginia, which is about 
the same size as the Navajo reservation, has 
25,991 miles of paved road.) Public trans- 
port is non-existent, and ill Navajos in the 
outback are often unable to get to a hospi- 
tal because they have no way of traveling. 
Communications are further hampered by 
the Navajo’s long history of sheepherding 
and the life style that arose from it: Instead 
of living together in towns, as Pueblo Indians 
do, a large percentage of Navajos live in 
widely scattered shacks and hogans near 
forage for their herds. 

In remote sections like the far north, over- 
looked by the sacred peak of Navajo Moun- 
tain, the tribesman today often lives as he 
always has—speaking no English, worship- 
ping the old gods, living on mutton stew 
and haying only infrequent and superficial 
contact with the outside world. He is 
leagues away geographically and culturally 
from the Navajo of Window Rock, Ariz., the 
seat of tribal government. Here many In- 
dians are English-speaking Christians who 
put in a day at the office or plant, live in 
conventional houses, and yearn for the in- 
flow of jobs and money that development 
would spur, 

In between are the great mass of Navajo, 
caught in the midstream of acculturation 
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and unsure of which shore to swim to, This 
uncertainty is reflected in the operations of 
the Navajo tribal government, an overblown 
organism full of overlapping divisions and 
departments that devours $8 million in an- 
nual salaries—about half the entire tribal 
budget. 

The representative body is the Navajo 
Tribal Council, an unwieldly group of 74 
members who come from all parts of the 
reservation. Many of its members are totally 
unschooled in any form of public affairs, 
and the council’s critics charge that the body 
has historically been a rubber stamp for the 
BIA, 

The council is continually torn over the 
issue of economic development. In the early 
1950s, the Navajos got $100 million in bonus 
money from oil firms, and, beyond that, 
royalties on actual production that have 
topped’ $10 million a year. But the royalties, 
which account for almost all of total annual 
tribal revenues, are shrinking at a rate of 
about $1 million a year as production de- 
clines. Because of the huge outlays for sal- 
aries and other administrative expenses, the 
tribe regularly runs budget deficits (last year 
the deficit was $4 million), and the differ- 
ence is made up by dipping into the bonus 
money. There is less than $50 million of 
that left. And there is no apparent interest 
on the part of oil firms in widening explora- 
tion and development drilling. 

The few commercial facilities on the res- 
ervation are mostly white-run, though 
Navajos find some employment in them. 
White traders still are dominant in remote 
sections, and sometimes they brutally ex- 
ploit the Navajo, who is almost totally de- 
pendent on them for goods. According to a 
study prepared by students at Navajo Com- 
munity College, traders who double as post- 
masters in remote areas often hold an In- 
dian’s welfare check until the Indian has 
rolled up credit purchases equal to the 
check’s amount. They then force the Indian 
to sign the check over to them, the study 
said. 

Sam Day, the enthusiastic assistant direc- 
tor of the tribal resources division, sees one 
way out of the tribe’s pinch—tourism. The 
Navajo country has an almost surreal beauty, 
with the land rolling out into vistas of 50 
miles or more, broken only by reaches of 
mesa that glow red in the twilight. The tribe 
runs five-day bus trips around the reserva- 
tion, but this brings in only $58,000 a year, 
not counting money earned from the sale of 
rugs and silver craft items. 


BIG TOURISM DEVELOPMENT UNLIKELY 


Mr. Day has designated several areas as 
prime tourist spots, and he figures it would 
cost the tribe $10 million to $15 million to 
develop these. He asserts it would be worth 
it. “As long as you have these traps,” he says, 
“tourists would step into them. If it wasn’t 
for tourism, Florida would still be a pile of 
white sand.” But the Tribal Council is un- 
likely to come across with the money. 

One reason is the tribesman’s distrust of 
the white man and his almost mystical at- 
tachment to the land, which he considers a 
supreme gift of his gods. “Our people do not 
like all these tourists coming around,” says 
a senior member of the Tribal Council. 

If not tourism, what about agriculture? 
The grandly conceived Navajo Irrigation 
Project, planned to water 110,000 Navajo 
acres by 1975, has not yet been fully funded 
by Congress, and no one is sure when or if 
it will be completed. In any case, it would be 
many years before the land could be produc- 
ing at capacity even if the project were fin- 
ished next week. Also, the pastoral Navajo 
have not farmed extensively for decades. 


WHITE MAN SPEAK WITH ... 

That leaves industrial development, one of 
the areas where the division between the 
progressives and the traditionalists has been 
deepest. Navajo Forest Products Industries 
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and the Navajo Utility Authority are the only 
significant tribally owned enterprises, provid- 
ing a total of only a little over 600 jobs, The 
only sizable outside employers are two elec- 
tronics plants, which employ about 1,000 In- 
dians, mostly women. Other, smaller plants 
have come and gone, some of them marginal 
operations whose departure has left the 
Navajo bitter. “There has been too much ex- 
ploitation by people who have come and gone 
and talked from the corners of their mouths,” 
says George Schmidt, the tribe’s director of 
economic development. 

The Black Mesa strip mine of Peabody Coal 
Co. employs some Navajo now and will even- 
tually have jobs for a few hundred when it’s 
in full operation several years from now. Part 
of the coal will go to a Navajo power plant 
being built on the reservation. But the mine 
is an object of bitter controversy. A group of 
Navajo and Hopi (who occupy a small, fan- 
shaped reservation surrounded by Navajo 
lands and lands for joint use of both tribes) 
consider the mine a desecration and have 
joined in legal action to halt its operation. 

Progressives want mining to go on, though 
they would like higher royalties. “If the 
Navajo shut down Black Mesa,” says Mr. 
Schmidt, “What are they going to do with 
all that coal? Eat it?” 

Cultural fragmentation continues as well, 
evidenced by a decline of one of the most 
important facts of Navajo life—the tradi- 
tional religion, an intricate structure based 
on “walking in harmony” with nature and 
the spirits that inhabit the land. Key cere- 
monies—and the religion itself—are being 
slowly killed by the death of old medicine 
men, and there are few young men willing to 
go into the profession—in part because it 
takes up to 10 years to learn just one of the 
36 different ceremonies. 


THE NATIVE AMERICAN CHURCH 


There are some attempts under way to 
preserve Navajo traditions and at the same 
time better train the Indians to cope with 
the modern world. The Native American 
Church, a Christian church that exists in 
semi-secrecy (its total membership is impos- 
sible to gauge), incorporates traditional 
Navajo mysticism into its Christian ritual. 

Both Navajo Community College and 
Rough Rock Demonstration School, an ele- 
mentary and high school, teach the Navajo 
language and traditions along with conven- 
tional subjects. This is in sharp contrast to 
the old BIA-operated boarding schools, where 
Indian youngsters once were punished for 
speaking their native tongue. 

But many Navajo believe it is possible to 
retain the best of both worlds. One is Peter- 
son Zah, assistant director of the tribal legal 
services organization, and somewhat of a 
militant in a traditionally unmilitant tribe. 
(When activist actress Jane Fonda recently 
visited the reservation, she had trouble gath- 
ering s crowd and left shaking her head in 
dismay.) 

SKEPTICISM REMAINS 

“My grandfather taught me our religion, 
our culture, our language,” says Mr. Zah. 
“These three things keep you strong. Give 
me these and you can throw me into the 
mainstream. I will float. I will never drown.” 
Frankie Paul, tribal operations officer for the 
BIA, says: “We will always have our mutton 
stew and our color, and we will always think 
Indian.” 

Tribal Chairman MacDonald knows that 
his success or failure hinges largely on how 
effectively he can work with the BIA. Like 
most tribesmen, ne is still skeptical about 
the bureau, despite its Indianization and its 
professed new approach. 

But he knows that the alternative to work- 
ing with the BIA—going it alone without the 
tax-exempt trust status that federally ad- 
ministered reservations have—is hardly via- 
ble. The word for this process is termination, 
a grotesquely apt label. In the early 1960s, 
the Menominee tribe in Wisconsin was ter- 
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minated. Once fairly well off, the Menomi- 
nees were immediately hit by property and 
other taxes. Lacking a strong economic base, 
unable to pay the taxes and other costs they 
were once exempted from, the Menominees 
were plunged into almost immediate poverty 
and have been forced to sell off some of their 
lands to survive. 

“So no matter how bad this BIA horse 
turns out to be,” says Mr. MacDonald, “we 
are going to ride it around.” 


A COLLEGE FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, some of 
this country’s most exciting education 
action is taking place in Illinois today. 
Illinois, along with States like California, 
Texas, Florida, and New York, is trying 
to bring community colleges within the 
reach of all its citizens. 

The public community college move- 
ment in America began in Joliet, Il, 
where in 1901 the first 2-year public 
college opened its doors. Since then, fifty- 
six 2-year colleges, public and private, 
have sprung up around the State, placing 
Illinois near the top of national leader- 
ship in the community college movement. 

Nationally, community colleges, an 
often slighted younger child in the family 
of American higher education, came of 
age in the fall of 1969 when, for the first 
time, they enrolled more freshmen than 
did 4-year institutions. In a decade of 
phenonmenal growth and expansion, en- 
rollment in community colleges has risen 
from 600,000 students to about 242 mil- 
lion, or 30- percent of all American stu- 
dents in higher learning. 

The new public community college has 
demonstrated that it is best equipped to 
extend and expand educational opportu- 
nities in our country. Its “open door” 
policy, modest tuition and accessibility 
make it a major mechanism for bring- 
ing blacks and other minorities into 
the mainstream of American society. Its 
comprehensive curriculums may provide 
a new direction in urban education as 
well as offer promise in vocational and 
technical training and cultural and aca- 
demic remedial education. As the Car- 
negie Commission on Higher Education 
reported: 

Community colleges offer more varied pro- 
grams for a greater variety of students than 
any other segment of higher education. 


Today, I would like especially to com- 
mend Triton College, designated by the 
Chicago Tribune as Illinois’ “model jun- 
ior college” and by the Pioneer Press 
newspapers as “a college for all the peo- 
ple.” Triton, the first 2-year institution 
built under the Illinois Junior College 
Act of 1965, has become the largest jun- 
ior college in the State with an enroll- 
ment of over 12,000. One out of every 10 
residents in Triton’s district has taken 
at least one course at the college. Thus, 
Triton truly exemplifies the spirit of the 
new public community college, dedicated 
to community service and geared to local 
needs. Mr, President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the Chicago Tribune and Pioneer Press 
articles giving much deserved praise to 
Triton College. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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[From the Pioneer Press, Sept. 15, 1971] 
For ALL THE PEOPLE 


In its first seven years of existence, Triton 
College has become the largest junior col- 
lege in the state and one of the most im- 
portant institutions in the 15 communities 
in its college district. 

Triton has the largest enrollment among 
Illinois junior colleges, 10,473 students in 
1970, and its campus is considered to be the 
most fully developed community college 
plant in the state. 

The primary reason for the top ranking 
in size and for the extent of service to its 
communities is that the Triton School of 
Career Education is as large as either the 
School of Continuing Education or the 
School of University Transfer Studies, In 
fact, the Triton enrollment is almost equally 
divided among the three schools, indicating 
an ideal balance for a community college. 

Triton’s impact on the west suburbs is 
reflected in the most incredible statistic of 
all—one out of 10 residents in Triton district 
504 has taken at least one course at the 
college, 

The Elmwood Park High School District 
voted against a referendum to create the 
Triton district, but the referendum carried 
due to pluralities in the Leyden and Proviso 
high school districts, 

Last year, 862 students from Elmwood Park 
attended Triton. Only Maywood sent more 
students to the college. Not coincidentally, 
Elmwood Park ranks second to Maywood in 
population among the 15 communities. This 
relationship between Triton enrollment and 
community population generally carries 
throughout the district, meaning that the 
college serves all communities equally. 

And Triton is a top provider of such com- 
munity services as cultural arts programs, 
workshops, seminars, and lectures by promi- 
nent people, 

Triton also serves a large number of out- 
of-district students whose high school dis- 
tricts make payments to the school to parallel 
the property taxes that District 504 resi- 
dents pay. 

As Triton's President Herbert Zeithin 
pointed out in a recent interview with the 
Pioneer Papers, large out-of-district enroll- 
ment is a key reason Triton can offer such a 
wide variety of courses, particularly in the 
School of Career Education. The district 
property tax rate has never increased. 

“In reylewing our seven years of progress, 
we realize that we're making it—we are ful- 
filling the goals set at the beginning,” said 
Jerome Long, Triton director of community 
services, at a press luncheon last week. “Now 
we can sit down and plan for the future,” 
he added. 

Much planning is already completed. Stu- 
dent enroliment is expected to climb steadily 
to 20,792 in 1979. The college is working on 
plans to construct the final four buildings 
on campus, each of which will result in an 
even wider variety of course offerings. 

Triton officials and district voters cannot 
plan for future development alone because 
the junior college district, like elementary 
and high school districts, is a creature of 
the state legislature. Forty-two percent of 
Triton’s income comes from the state, and 
action in Springfield can change the course 
of expansion or curriculum emphasis. 

A bill has been introduced to make it 
easier for high school districts to annex to 
a community college district. Despite its al- 
ready high out-of-district enrollment, Tri- 
ton’s enrollment no doubt would exceed 
projections, 

There is a strong possibility that the state 
will increase from 15 to 30 the percent of 
curriculum which must be devoted to career 
education. Triton meets the 30-percent re- 
quirement easily, but this legislation shows 
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how dramatically curriculum emphasis can 
change. 

We hope that Triton will be able to follow 
its path of progress, which has worked so 
well for seven years, even if the district 
boundaries change. Triton has fulfilled the 
claim of its officials. It is truly “a college for 
all the people.” 


{From the Chicago Tribune, Sept. 17, 1971] 
TrIToN—SraTe’s MODEL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
(By Kit Dower) 

Seven years ago, about the time citizens 
and politicians were having an unusual tug- 
of-war over control of Triton College Dis- 
trict 504, educational surveys predicted that 
the college would have as many as 4,300 stu- 
dents in 1971. 

Triton opened for 1971-72 Monday with 
more than 11,000 students and the “wild- 
spending educators” the politicans were try- 
ing to save people from having built the most 
extensive junior college on a central campus 
in the state—at less than the allowed maxi- 
mum building cost and with a balanced bud- 
get. 

Triton, which officially celebrated its sev- 
enth birthday June 30, is the first junior 
college built under the Illinois Junior Col- 
lege Act of 1965 and is considered by many 
to be the model for junior colleges thruout 
the state. 

Because it was the first campus built, the 
college attracted bidders on original con- 
struction and equipment at lower costs be- 
cause contractors were anxious to be asso- 
ciated early with the junior college move- 
ment, Triton officials say. 

The modern, three-story “steel skin” build- 
ings on the River Grove campus were de- 
signed by John Fox, of Fox and Fox, 30 N. 
La Salle, Chicago. Only four buildings of 14 
called for in the district's master plan re- 
main to be built. 

But it is not only the physical plant that 
makes Triton a “model” and a desirable 
merger partner for high schoo] districts. 

Triton advertises itself as a “public com- 
munity college and technical institute for 
all the people” and credence is given to the 
claim by an enrollment breakdown. One- 
third of the students are adults who take 
noncredit courses for their own enjoyment; 
another third are enrolled in career pro- 
grams; and a third are in university-trans- 
ferable studies. 

One of every 10 district residents has tak- 
en a course at Triton and out-of-district stu- 
dents in nearby high school districts choose 
Triton over other public junior colleges. 

In the school of continuing (adult) educa- 
tion, there are 250 classes offered. Courses 
range from blueprint reading to sewing 
with classes at the campus, and at in-dis- 
trict industrial plants, businesses, and com- 
munity centers; and at extension centers in 
nearby high schools and elementary schools, 

In the school of career education, there are 
52 programs such as air conditioning and 
refrigeration, or fire science, 

There are 20 departmental units for uni- 
versity transfer studies and the quality of in- 
struction is at least as good as and “perhaps 
better” than at the state universities because 
the school does not employ graduate students 
as instructors, officials say. 

The school’s 222 full-time teachers have a 
“contract package envied by most junior col- 
leges in the states,” according to Louis Maze, 
president of the teachers association. “There 
is no groaning here,” he said last week. The 
faculty has a democratic voice in the opera- 
tions of the school that would not be allowed 
at other institutions, he said. 

Beginning Triton teachers with a master’s 
degree are paid an annual salary of $9,284. 

Triton officials say they have no plans to 
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expand into a four-year college for two rea- 
sons—the first is that they depend on state 
funds for construction and some operation 
revenue (which they would lose if they ceased 
to be a two-year junior college), and second 
because the “educational experience” at Tri- 
ton, distinctly different than at a four-year 
school, is what gives the school its identity. 

Triton’s district, at 43 square miles, is the 
second smallest in the state, altho it ranks 
seventh in assessed valuation. It comprises 
the Leyden, Proviso, and Elmwod Park High 
School Districts, and residents of those areas 
approved referendum proposals in 1965 and 
1966 that enabled the district to meet its fi- 
nancial obligations. 

Altho Triton has operated in the black for 
seven years, the recent veto by Gov, Ogilvie 
of a state reimbursement rate to $19 per 
semester hour (an increase of $3.50 from the 
present $15.50) creates a deficit in the Triton 
budget of about $433,000. 

The board approved an operating budget 
of $7,881,835 last week, a budget “cut to the 
bone,” according to Richard Francetic, act- 
ing vice president for business management. 
If the General Assembly upholds Ogilvie's 
veto in October, it is expected that a work- 
ing cash fund will be created in the district. 
A total of $1,375,000 was included in the 
budget for that purpose. 

Last week Francetic announced a reduction 
in per student costs made possible because 
of increased enrollment and better classroom 
utilization The cost per student dropped 
from $1,512 to $1,457, and cost per semester 
hour from $50.40 to $48.58. This reduction 
is passed on to school districts not in the 
Triton district, which will now be billed 
$26.08 per semester hour in charge-back 
fees, down from $29.90. 

Tuition fees, state funds, and taxes as- 
sessed in-district residents are Triton’s 
means of financial support. Residents pay 15 
cents for $100 assessed valuation to Triton. 

Triton College, when completed, will cost 
$34 million. The chief economic task, say 
officials, is “seeking the best balance” among 
the three sources of income. 

Their chief educational aim is to keep Tri- 
ton the “people’s college” it has been during 
these seven "boom years.” 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION AND 
THE FIRST AMENDMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the crimes defined in article II of the 
Genocide Convention is “direct and pub- 
lic incitement to commit genocide.” The 
fear has been expressed that if the Sen- 
ate ratifies the Genocide Convention 
Americans will lose their right of free 
speech. 

This is not so. 

The U.S. Supreme Court in Branden- 
burg v. Ohio, 395 U.S. 444, held that the 
first amendment guarantee of free 
speech does not protect speech which is 
both intended to and is likely to produce 
unlawful action. Incitement is defined 
as action that is directed to producing 
imminent lawless action and is likely to 
produce such action. 

This ruling by the Supreme Court is 
entirely consistent with the intent of the 
framers of the Genocide Convention in 
article III. There is no way in which our 
adherence to the Genocide Convention 
will abridge or threaten the right of free 
speech in the United States. 

Mr, President, I call upon the Senate 
to ratify the Genocide Convention with 
all deliberate speed. 
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GAO REPORT ON TUBERCULOSIS 
DRUG 


Mr, RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the re- 
sults of a GAO investigation I am releas- 
ing today reveal that the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration and the Public 
Health Service's Center for Disease Con- 
trol have failed to supervise properly the 
development and use of isoniazid, a drug 
for treating and preventing tubercu- 
losis. As a result, several patients have 
died and the health of numerous others 
has been threatened. In addition, this 
study raises serious questions about the 
adequacy of Federal programs for the 
use of investigational drugs. Since 1952, 
doctors have used isoniazid to treat pa- 
tients who have tuberculosis. Isoniazid 
has also been given, since 1955, to people 
who do not yet have tuberculosis to help 
prevent its onset. 

Early in 1970 several cases of tuber- 
culosis were discovered among workers 
in congressional cafeterias and restau- 
rants. The Communicable Disease Cen- 
ter—CDC—is part of the Public Health 
Service in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. As part of its 
responsibility to treat and prevent com- 
municable diseases, the CDC decided to 
undertake a preventive isoniazid pro- 
gram among congressional employees. 
Skin tests were given. Those with posi- 
tive results were given isoniazid in 300- 
milligram tablets even though very few 
of those who show positive results on the 
skin test actually have tuberculosis. Sta- 
tistics show, in fact, that only one out 
of every 1,400 people who has a positive 
reaction actually has this disease. 

The Capitol Hill program was a disas- 
ter. More than twenty persons treated 
with isoniazid developed hepatitis. Two 
of those treated, Timothy Bleck, a re- 
porter for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
and Robert Stuckey, a television news- 
man, died of hepatitis after taking 
isoniazid. 

As a result of this incident, I asked 
the GAO to investigate the manner in 
which the 300-milligram isoniazid tablet 
was developed. They found a shocking 
example of neglect, a total and knowing 
failure by Federal agencies to abide by 
legal requirements and a permissive at- 
titude about the use of people as the sub- 
jects for medical experiments. 

According to the GAO, isoniazid was 
originally given to patients three times 
a day in 100-milligram tablets. Doctors 
at the Communicable Disease Center 
searching for an easier way to adminis- 
ter the drug, began to have patients 
swallow the three 100-milligram tablets 
all at once every day. 

The Public Health Service doctors next 
sought to develop a single 300-milligram 
tablet that could be used in preventive 
programs. In order to experiment on 
people with a 300-milligram tablet the 
doctors needed an FDA exemption for 
the investigational use of this drug on 
human beings. The FDA exemption was 
required regardless of the fact that the 
smaller 100-milligram tablet was already 
in use. When the dosage of a drug is in- 
creased, FDA regulations treat the larger 
dosage as a new drug and require sepa- 
rate approval. 
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In November 1964, officials at the Com- 
municable Disease Center—CDC—asked 
for permission to start investigational 
use of a 300-milligram tablet. The FDA 
informed the CDC what information 
would be required before experimental 
use of the drug on people could begin, in- 
cluding all available data derived from 
animal tests as well as from clinical 
studies and experience with the drug. An 
outline of the planned investigation was 
also required. 

CDC supplied virtually none of this re- 
quired information to the FDA. Instead, 
CDC doctors started an accelerated ex- 
perimental program on a wide range of 
human subjects—over 6,000 people—be- 
tween 1964 and 1970, 

FDA regulations divide investigational 
testing procedures into three phases. 
Phase 1 covers the first trial in man to 
determine human toxicity and other re- 
actions. Phase 2 covers pharmacological 
trials on a limited number of patients for 
purposes of specific disease control. Fi- 
nally, the investigators may move to 
phase 3 where the drug is used on a group 
of patients to evaluate the drug’s safety 
and effectiveness. 

Contrary to those established proce- 
dures, CDC skipped the first two phases 
altogether and moved immediately to 
tests on groups of patients. FDA never 
knew what happened to the 6,000 people 
CDC was experimenting with—even 
though the agency is required by law to 
evaluate the results of all testing pro- 
grams—because CDC never told the FDA 
anything about its results. This failure is 
all the more disturbing in view of the 
fact that on two occasions the FDA re- 
quested such information and the CDC 
promised to supply it. 

The FDA’s own records contain ample 
evidence that the agency was fully aware 
of the inadequacies of the data CDC had 
submitted. For example, an FDA chem- 
ist’s evaluation dated December 28, 
1970—more than 6 years after CDC had 
started investigational use of the 300- 
milligram tablet and more than a month 
after Bleck and Stuckey had died—con- 
tained the following evaluation: 

Labeling—unsatisfactory. 

Components and Composition—unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Bennen areitan: 

Raw materials controls—unsatisfactory. 

Other ingredients—unsatisfactory. 

Laboratory controls—unsatisfactory. 

Control number—unsatisfactory. 

Stability—unsatisfactory. 


Even with this report, FDA had not 
moved either to obtain the missing in- 
formation from CDC or to stop the in- 
vestigational programs. 

The FDA Division Director told GAO 
investigators that the FDA had been un- 
able to give appropriate attention to the 
isoniazid application at the time of the 
CDC request for exemption in 1964 be- 
cause of the heavy workload resulting 
from the 1962 drug amendments. No 
reason was given to explain why the 
FDA had still not collected the required 
information more than 6 years later. 

FDA officials also stated to the GAO 
that the failure of CDC to submit the 
data amounted only to a “technical viola- 
tion.” Even if there had been reports to 
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the FDA of hepatitis or jaundice in ex- 
perimental programs, the FDA officials 
said they would not have been concerned 
because hepatitis and jaundice were well- 
known dangers even in smaller doses 
and could be expected to occur at least 
as frequently with the experimental 
larger table. Apparently, the greater the 
likelihood of danger, the less the FDA 
was concerned with protecting the 
public. 

Even the FDA's negligence is exceeded, 
however, by the CDC’s disregard for the 
human subjects of its medical experi- 
ments. As noted, the CDC ignored its 
statutory obligations and disregarded the 
FDA’s requests for information about 
its treatment programs. Had it reported 
on those treatment programs, it would 
have had to admit that, even before the 
Capitol Hill test, two patients treated 
with the 300-milligram tablet had died of 
hepatitis. 

Perhaps most surprising, however, was 
the manner in which CDC conducted the 
Capitol Hill program. Many persons who 
were given the drug were told by CDC 
doctors there would be no side effects. 
One patient remembers a CDC official 
describing the drug with the phrase, “as 
safe as aspirin.” Another patient de- 
scribed an orientation session at which 
a CDC doctor refused to answer ques- 
tions about side effects, stating if he de- 
scribed them then “everyone might come 
down with them.” 

Attempts to monitor results were hap- 
hazard and inept to the extent they 
existed at all. CDC officials seem to have 
behaved as if they were unaware that 
they were dealing with a potentially 
dangerous drug. 

Throughout the program, the rights of 
the patient were ignored. A patient who 
actually has tuberculosis may be willing 
to run certain risks of side effects from 
a drug which can help cure him. But a 
patient who merely has a positive reac- 
tion to a test which only establishes that 
he has one chance in 1,400 of actually 
having tuberculosis may well decide that 
the risks of using the same drug may 
be excessive. At the very least, a patient 
should know what risks he is running 
and be able to make this choice. 

The FDA and the CDC have com- 
mitted appalling mistakes in the use and 
the regulation of isoniazid. I am con- 
cerned that what we have discovered 
about isoniazid may be only the tip of a 
massive iceberg of bureaucratic neglect. 
I am therefore asking the GAO to under- 
take a comprehensive investigation of all 
drugs approved by the FDA for investi- 
gational use, with special attention to be 
given to drugs approved for such use 
in 1964 and 1965. 

We urgently need to test and develop 
new drugs. At the same time, there is an 
equally pressing need to be sure that 
drugs used on human beings—especially 
investigational drugs—are safe. The fact 
that a drug is approved only for investi- 
gational use is no assurance that it is 
not being widely distributed and used. 

Those taking an investigational drug 
have a right to be protected; they are 
not rats in an experimental lab. We 
have to depend for much of this protec- 
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tion on Federal agencies charged with 
that task. The very least we can ask 
of these agencies is that they observe the 
regulations they themselves have estab- 
lished. 


THE 26TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as we 
mark the passing of the first quarter of a 
century in the history of the United Na- 
tions, we could raise glasses high in salute 
of the fact that the U.N. is still standing. 

Or we could list past failures and paint 
a dismal picture for the future based on 
the inadequacies which events of the past 
have demonstrated all too vividly. 

But I happen to believe that the best 
way to celebrate is to take a critical view 
of the United Nations in an attempt to 
determine what conceivable role it can 
have in the future. 

The Charter, when it was first written 
26 years ago, was based on assumptions 
that grew from the trying experience of 
World War II and, to a lesser extent, from 
the aftermath of World War I. 

We, that is the United States as one of 
the original and principal founders of the 
United Nations, were devising a system 
based as much on past configurations as 
on the future. 

The principles of that system were de- 
signed to be a lasting and effective re- 
buttal to all governments and forces 
which debased human dignity and 
fostered international strife. 

The goals were herculean. But the 
means as set out in the charter could 
not possibly service such goals adequately. 

Put another way, as our former ambas- 
sador to NATO, and vice chairman of the 
United Nations Association—U.S.A., Har- 
lan Cleveland, has said: 

The trouble with the United Nations is that 
it became indispensable before it became 
possible. Our problem now is to make it a 
practical proposition. 


This is precisely the problem. We do 
not have to tamper with the goals, all 
of which are tributes to human intellect 
and sensitivity, any more than we have to 
rewrite the preambie of our Constitution. 

But we should concentrate on revising 
and reforming the structure in order to 
make it a practical proposition to make 
it responsive to the changing order of our 
international society. 

How to best characterize that changing 
order? We have witnessed rapid tech- 
nological change, interdependent and in- 
tegrated economies, tremendous popula- 
tion growth, ecological alterations, and a 
lowering of the threshold for the rapid 
internationalization of conflict. 

All these developments spell the de- 
cline of the nation state and make ever 
more necessary an effective international 
organization. Interdependence has be- 
come the fact of our time. 

If this stage in international political 
development is not perfectly clear, one 
only need look at specific examples to 
realize the full portent of where we stand 
today. 

The most recent example that I can 
think of, of interdependence, is the inter- 
national monetary crisis. In my estima- 
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tion the present situation is an outgrowth 
of several nations’ economic policies. 

The repairing of present circum- 
stances, both commercial and monetary, 
can only be done through international 
cooperation and coordination of policies, 

Many will say that the dollar has faced 
trouble and adversity before, but with 
guts, jawboning, and national inventive- 
ness, we will see our way out in flying 
colors. This is only wishful thinking. 

It is not just a question of the dollar 
facing a challenge and when we legislate 
certain measures. Everything will turn 
out just right. 

On the contrary, the dollar we now 
know has become what it always should 
have been—an international unit of ex- 
change. It only has value in terms of 
what foreign consumers as well as our 
own people give if. And it is a means of 
translating our own production position. 

Here, the link is obvious for we simply 
cannot produce without the inputs from 
other nations. 

In short, our economy is international 
and, therefore, the institutions we devise 
to regulate the economy must also in 
large part be international. To take an- 
other, more painful and still blistering 
example, there is Vietnam. We thought, 
as did the Soviet Union, that we could 
localize this conflict and resolve it our- 
selves. Well, history proves that this was 
a fallacy. 

Vietnam has become a sore point for 
the entire international community and 
has obstructed forward momentum in 
many areas which are ripe for interna- 
tional agreement and cooperation. 

Or, another defense matter, there was 
a time that national defense systems, if 
ever unleashed, could at the worst af- 
fect only the warring parties. 

Now, with nuclear weaponry, there is 
no doubt that the firing of nuclear mis- 
siles threaten the entire earth. 

What, then, could be more demonstra- 
tive of the clear need for an effective 
international organization to help initi- 
ate and systematize international deci- 
sionmaking, based on international con- 
sensus. 

While highly critical of past failures, 
Secretary General U Thant in his latest 
annual report on the work of the U.N., 
stressed the essential place which the 
U.N. holds for the future maintenance 
of international peace and security. 

He emphasized that— 

At this stage the United Nations system 
provides the best available and workable 
method by which nationalism and national 
sovereignty can evolve in order to keep pace 
with the vast changes that have made the 
nations of the world interdependent. The 
United Nations as a global organization has 
a vital role to play in the new breed of world- 
wide mass phenomena which we are now, 
almost helplessly, witnessing. 


If it has a “vital role,” as it undeniably 
does, and yet if it is inadequately 
equipped to meet the demands which we 
would like to place upon it, then the 
focus of our attention on this 26th birth- 
day should be on revitalizing the United 
Nations institutionally and spiritually. 

Spiritual vitalization is the most dif- 
ficult because it involves the intangible 
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of commitment which no revisions in the 
charter or additional legislation can 
create. 

Commitment is the stuff of society, be 
it national or international, and without 
it we are lost. 

Although we cannot define it in pre- 
cise terms, we can identify it when it is 
there. We know that the flying of the 
U.N. flag alongside the State flag in Min- 
nesota is commitment; we know that 
“major power” financial obligations in 
arrears is not; joint peacekeeping ef- 
forts are. The refusal to settle interna- 
tional conflicts under international aus- 
pices is not, 

An ounce of commitment can go a long 
way. If there is a minimum of spiritual 
support for the United Nations, which I 
believe there is, then it can be maximized 
through institutional reforms which in 
turn engender further support. 

After 26 years, we have reached the 
cold realization that there are institu- 
tional inadequacies which help to ac- 
count for past failures, But, also, I think 
there is a discernible willingness, such 
as never before, to reform the structure 
and system of the United Nations. 

During the 25th anniversary celebra- 
tions the General Assembly passed a 
resolution requesting member states to 
make their views and suggestions on the 
review of the U.N. Charter known to the 
Secretary General. 

Accordingly the President set up a U.N. 
commission under the chairmanship of 
Ambassador Lodge to make a report on 
this very question. 

At the same time several independent 
studies, including reports by the United 
Nations Association—U.S.A., and the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
were published. Together these reports 
form a tight weave of suggestions for 
necessary institutional reform. 

If the maintenance of international 
peace and security are still the main 
goals of the United Nations, then bold 
new initiatives must be undertaken to up- 
grade and strengthen the peacekeeping 
and disaster relief capabilities of the 
UN. 

While the United Nations Emergency 
Forces have played a most effective part 
in staving off a confrontation between 
the Turkish and Greek communities in 
Cyprus, the record of the UNEF in the 
Middle East is far less illustrious. As a 
start, the United States could earmark 
specialized units within its own defense 
forces to be made readily available for 
U.N. peacekeeping efforts. In a similar 
fashion military equipment could be 
made available. 

Before resorting to the use of force in 
the defense of peace, the U.N. Charter 
offers a number of procedures for pacific 
settlement of international disputes. 
These could be expanded. 

For example, investigatory and media- 
tion procedures could be greatly im- 
proved, especially in the field of arms 
control and disarmament. 

For those cases following the formal 
judicial route, more accessibility and 
a comprehensive definition of jurisdic- 
tion would greatly change the stature 
and functioning of the World Court. 
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The United States could begin the 
movement for reform by ending the 
Connally amendment which has severely 
limited the jurisdiction of the Court, 

I introduced legislation which would 
repeal the Connally amendment as early 
as 1959 and again this year. 

At the same time, we could make 
every effort to incorporate into treaties 
provisions which would explicitly accept 
the jurisdiction of the Court. 

With respect to economic, social, and 
environmental questions, great advances 
must be made if we are even to ap- 
proximate the goal of promoting “social 
progress and better standards of life” 
for all nations. 

Here, the United States can lead the 
way by programing more of its foreign 
assistance through the multilateral 
agencies of the U.N. 

It could also prepare a concrete plan 
for the establishment of a U.N. Com- 
mission on the Environment. 

This plan could be worked out in de- 
tail, as I have suggested in another 
piece of legislation which I introduced 
this year in the Senate, at the UN. 
Conference on the Environment in 
Stockholm. 

Perhaps the most important and by 
far the most difficult reforms must be 
in terms of organizational and struc- 
tural changes. 

While the General Assembly has de- 
veloped into an extremely important 
organ of the U.N., it is often paralyzed 
by the frequent failure to agree, some- 
thing which is most understandable 
considering the fact that there are 130 
member states, large and small, repre- 
sented. 

Every attempt should be made to pre- 
serve the openness of the General As- 
sembly while at the same time giving 
due recognition to the varying degrees 
of power and influence that individual 
nations have. 

Some system of weighted voting 
within the General Assembly would be 
extremely helpful in translating the 
realities of present international politi- 
cal relationships. 

The latest efforts of the United States 
to offer a seat on the Security Council to 
mainland China should certainly be con- 
sidered as part of this reform drive. But 
if the intention is to make the Security 
Council the vehicle for international un- 
derstanding and compromise by the ma- 
jor powers, it must include all the major 
powers. 

With the seating of China I would sug- 
gest that Japan and India be extended 
the same offer. Certainly Japanese rep- 
resentation is totally consistent with the 
goals of the U.N. and with historical 
precedent. Japan was, after all, an origi- 
nal member of the Council of the League 
of Nations, and is today the third most 
wealthy nation in the world. 

I have just provided what can only be 
considered an outline of reform. 

In each instance I have singled out the 
United States and made suggestions with 
respect to its U.N. policies. This bias is 
out of habit and necessity. 

The United States was the first great 
power to propose a workable system of 
world government. Then, as it got older, 
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it neglected its offspring and tried it 
along with such tactics as “brinksman- 
ship” and “gamesmanship.” Now I think 
we are discovering how unsuccessful this 
choice of tactics can be. We are maturing 
by realizing the limits of our own power. 

I would intend that other great powers 
may be reaching the same stage of con- 
sciousness. True or not, the United States 
should be prepared to inspire the com- 
mitment and the institutional reform 
which can launch the United Nations 
into another quarter century, stronger 
than before, more equipped to deal with 
the complexities of a new age—an age of 
true internationalism. 


PROPOSED EQUAL RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
September 30, 1971, the Governor's Com- 
mission on the Status of Women of the 
State of Arkansas adopted a resolution 
with respect to the proposed equal rights 
amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that two let- 
ters expressing the Commission’s views 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

GoveRNorR’s COMMISSION ON THE 

STATUS oF WOMEN, 
October 5, 1971. 
Hon. J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: At our meeting on Septem- 
ber 20, 1971, the Governor’s Commission on 
the Status of Women adopted the following 
resolution with respect to the proposed 
Equal Rights Amendment: 

“Whereas, passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment is necessary to provide equal 
opportunities for women and men, and 

Whereas, there can be no equal rights 
without equal responsibilities, 

Now therefore be it resolved, that the Ar- 
kansas Governor's Commission on the Status 
of Women does hereby recognize the neces- 
sity for a constitutional mandate to as- 
sure equal rights for women and men, and 
urges the Congress of the United States to 
pass the amendment in its original form, 
without amendments, and upon such pas- 
sage, that the Arkansas General Assembly 
be and is hereby urged to ratify it speedily.” 

We also passed a resolution strongly urging 
the President to appoint a qualified woman 
or women to fill one or both of the existing 
Supreme Court vacancies. Since Supreme 
Court nominations are submitted to the Sen- 
ate for approval, we thought you would be 
interested in the enclosed copy of our let- 
ter to President Nixon. 

Sincerely yours, 
Diane D. KINCAID. 

GOVERNOR'S COMMISSION ON THE 

STATUS OF WOMEN, 
October 5, 1971. 
Hon. RICHARD M. NIXON, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESDENT: At our meeting on 
September 30, 1971, the Arkansas Governor's 
Commission on the Status of Women adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas, there are two existing vacancies 
on the United States Supreme Court, and 

Whereas, there are many eminently quali- 
fied women trained in the law who could 
serve the court and the country with dis- 
tinction, and 

Whereas, the Arkansas Governor's Com- 
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mission on the Status of Women advocates 
the placing of women in positions of leader- 
ship and responsibility, 

Therefore be it resolved, that the Ar- 
kansas Governor's Commission on the Status 
of Women hereby strongly urges that Presi- 
dent Nixon appoint a qualified woman or 
women to fill one or both of these vacancies,” 

Respectfully, 
DranE D. KINCAID. 


FAA; CALLOUS DISREGARD FOR 
AVIATION SAFETY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, recently 
I spoke of the need for a complete re- 
organization of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration. My comments were made 
almost 1 year to the day after 32 people 
died in the crash of a plane leased by 
Wichita State University. 

The report of the National Traffic 
Safety Board makes it clear that the 
cause of that crash was poor pilot judg- 
ment. The pilot of the downed aircraft 
was a mechanic who had a pilot’s license 
and the necessary rating to fiy the plane. 
The copilot was the president of a com- 
pany which provided Wichita State with 
the aircraft crews. He did not have the 
necessary rating to fly the plane. It was 
the poor judgment of these two men 
which took that plane into a mountain 
valley from which it could neither climb 
nor execute a successful course reversal 
before hitting high terrain. 

In response to this crash, the FAA is- 
sued a Notice of Proposed Rule-Mak- 
ing—70-41—-which would have required 
all charter aircraft to meet commercial 
aircraft standards. These standards ap- 
ply not only to inspection and mainte- 
nance of the aircraft, but also to the 
proficiency of the crew and the financial 
responsibility of the operator. Had com- 
mercial standards applied to charter air- 
craft prior to the Wichita State crash, 
32 people would be alive today. 

Tragically, the FAA chose the anni- 
versary of the death of those 32 people 
to announce that it was rescinding its 
proposed rule—70-41—and offering a 
new one in its place. This new rule—71-— 
32—would subject charter aircraft to 
commercial standards of inspection and 
maintenance only. No crew proficiency 
or financial responsibility standerds will 
be imposed on charter aircraft in ex- 
cess of those which were in effect prior 
to the Wichita State crash. 

Mr. President, this is a callous disre- 
gard for the safety and well-being of the 
millions of Americans who fly in char- 
tered aircraft. I find it incomprehensi- 
ble that the Government agency charged 
with promoting safety in the Nation’s 
air system can fail to implement mini- 
mum safety requirements for chartered 
aircraft. I can only speculate on the rea- 
sons for the FAA’s policy reversal. 
Whatever the specific cause, the new 
proposed rule is ample proof that the 
FAA gives greater weight to certain ir- 
responsible segments of the aircraft in- 
dustry than it does to the best interests 
of the general public. 

How many more crashes will it take? 
How many more lives will be lost need- 
lessly? How many more investigations 
will be undertaken before the Federal 
Aviation Administration recognizes that 
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its first responsibility is to the public 
and the pursuit of this responsibility re- 
quires dynamic leadership and a firm 
commitment to aviation safety? 


NEW LIFE FOR RURAL AMERICA 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, on 
September 26, 1971, an «-ticle appeared 
in the Opinion Section of the Los Angeles 
Times authored by the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Hum- 
PHREY) entitled “A Plan for Breathing 
New Life Into Rural America.” I com- 
mend the article to the Senate. 

The article reveals again the foresight 
and initiative characteristic of the junior 
Senator from Minnesota. As chairman of 
the newly established Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Rural Development, Senator 
HuMPHREY has given us all new insight 
into the essential elements of a “bal- 
anced national growth policy” for the 
future development of our Nation’s hu- 
man and economic resources. 

It is estimated that, within the next 
30 to 40 years, another 75 to 100 million 
people will be added to our total popula- 
tion. This rapid population increase re- 
quires that we plan now how to meet the 
basic needs of our future population. 
Since returning to the Senate, Senator 
Humpurey has clearly demonstrated his 
understanding of this as well as an un- 
usual sensitivity to the needs of rural 
America. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A PLAN For BREATHING New Lire INTO RURAL 
AMERICA 
(By Senator Husert H. HUMPHREY) 

In the short period since World War II, 
the population of the United States has 
grown by 55 million people. The value of 
the goods and services we produce has grown 
from $280 billion a year to nearly $1 trillion. 
The two-home family is becoming nearly as 
commonplace as the two-car family. 

On the other hand, 3 million farms have 
disappeared in the technological revolution 
that is still sweeping agriculture. More than 
30 million people have abandoned the small 
farms and towns for thr cities, so that 75% 
of our people are crowded onto less than 2% 
of the land, Twenty-five per cent occupy 
all the rest—many of them in lonely de- 
cline—while city residents live in overcrowd- 
ed disorder. 

The result of all this movement has been 
a national crisis of the environment, which 
in many respects lies at the heart of all the 
talk about ecology. 

This problem of the changing relation- 
ships between the people and the land has 
festered the social and economic sores which 
have erupted around us. 

If the trend to megalopolis continues, in 
the next 30 years 100 million more Amer- 
icans will be crammed into the big cities 
where 150 million are already living. If these 
100 million new Americans were to live in 
newly created communities, a city the size 
of Portland, Oreg., would have to be created 
every 30 days over the next 30 years. 

We have become a troubled nation. We are 
vaguely aware that we could have shaped 
our society with consideration for resources, 
people and space, demanding quality as well 
as quantity 
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Instead, we have rushed after something 
we call “progress,” piling more and more 
people into less and less space. 

These trends can be stopped, or at least 
slowed down and possibly reversed, Certain- 
ly a nation which has explored outer space 
for a decade can muster the energy and 
technology and the will to create a life 
here in our country that offers opportunity 
and decent living conditions for all, 

But the land, as space to live on, is taking 
priority over the old idea of the land as some- 
thing to be exploited no matter what the 
consequences. The changes that will be nec- 
essary must be based on nation-wide geogra- 
phy and not just political geography. We 
must head toward a rural-urban balance—a 
healthy balance between the people and the 
land. 

The fact is, we have space to spare. But it 
is time now to stop acting as though it were 
a limitless resource. Government—all levels 
of government—must begin planning to- 
gether. We must begin to do those things 
which will influence our nation’s growth in 
a more orderly way—in a way designed for 
people, rather than expediency, 

We must design a national growth policy 
that will have as its central premise the re- 
lationship of people to land, water, air and 
resources, There must be a healthy balance 
that permits people to live in harmony with 
their environment. 

We must establish the right of all people 
to have a realistic choice about where they 
will live and work—not a choice dictated by 
politics or economics. 

This means that young people will not be 
forced, as they are now, to migrate to metro- 
politam areas because there are no jobs at 
home, This means that people who may want 
to live in small towns can expect to find 
good schools for their children, a decent 
transportation system, and the best of medi- 
cal care and medical facilities. 

This means new industries, modern social 
services and cultural activities. It means that 
Americans should be able to enjoy all the 
benefits of life, liberty and property not only 
in big cities, not only In suburbs, but all over 
America. 

A century ago, “Go West, young man” was 
not a tourist travel slogan: It was a firm na- 
tional policy designed to serve America’s best 
interests. 

Accordingly, the federal government gave 
incentives to settlers—the Homestead Act. 
And the federal government gave incentives 
to railroads to open up the West. Large land 
grants to the railroads made some people 
millionaires who probably didn’t deserve it, 
but they did provide highways of steel to 
take people in and bring the crops out. 

And just a little more than 100 years ago 
the federal government encouraged the 
growth of higher education in the Midwest 
and West by establishing the Land Grant 
College Act. The government was concerned 
with everyday necessities of life as well: In 
1896 a federal act established the Rural Free 
Delivery service. 

And then, for some reason, we stopped. 
As farming became more mechanized in the 
early decades of the century, as Americans 
tumbled into cities and then out of cities 
and into suburbs, just when we needed a 
population policy—we stopped. 

We must develop a long-range population 
policy in the United States to bring vitality 
back to rural areas. We already have a num- 
ber of laws on the books providing for fed- 
eral assistance to rural America, and progress 
is being made in some areas. But we have 
yet to look at the problem in terms of an 
overall sotution. 

We have yet to consider our urban and 
rural problems in the light of a need for a 
national growth policy—a national plan to 
achieve rural-urban balance. 

It seems that concern for rural segments 
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of our population is the lowest priority item 
in the national budget. In the past, Congress 
has adopted a number of prorgams in the 
name of rural development, but all of them 
are inadequately funded. 

Accordingly, we must establish major new 
sources of financial assistance for the devel- 
opment of rural America—financing for bus- 
iness and industrial development, for new 
payrolls and new jobs, for better schools, for 
medical centers and hospitals close to the 
people for parks and recreation areas, for 
improved transportation systems, for day care 
facilities, museums and cultural centers, for 
desperately needed housing. 

And much more: industrial parks, water 
and sewer systems, waste disposal plants, 
community colleges, rural slum clearance, 
streets and highways, police and fire stations, 
and libraries. 

Two steps should be taken to allow these 
developments to occur: First, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should be reorganized 
to insure a major emphasis on financing farm 
credit and nonfarm rural development re- 
quirements. Second, rural credit should be 
expanded by making it available to private 
and public borrowers unable to get credit 
from commercial sources for rural develop- 
ment purposes, 

An initial subscription by the government 
could be $2 billion in 10 annual payments 
averaging $200 million. This would enable 
the system to issue about $2 billion to $3 bil- 
lion a year in debentures and bonds in its 
early years, increasing to a potential of $10 
billion to $20 billion a year when it is in full 
op ration and when full or partial borrower- 
owned status is achieved. 

This is not a proposal merely to bail out 
a community or a business or a farm that 
is on the precipice of disaster. We already 
have laws that help businesses and institu- 
tions in such circumstances. 

This program is designed for long-term, 
constructive, orderly development of Amer- 
ica. America needs a development program 
just like the ones through which we are 
helping other nations in the world. 

Our own big cities and suburbs are in 
trouble. And while they try to deal with the 
problems of yesterday, hundreds and hun- 
dreds of people from rural America get off 
the buses today, putting pressure on al- 
ready overloaded urban systems and add- 
ing to welfare rolls. 

We know that if there is to be a healthy, 
productive, prosperous and free America, we 
must rejuvenate, revitalize and modernize 
the vast areas of rural America. 

I don’t plan to start a massive back-to- 
the-farm movement, but we must give 
the young people who are still growing up 
in rural areas some reason to want to stay 
home. If we can develop the industries and 
shops, create the jobs, build the schools, 
provide the health and recreational services 
in rural America, those young people will 
stay, and many of those who have left will 
return. 

But what Congress does will matter very 
little unless the unending political war be- 
tween rural and urban interests begins to 
cool off. Politicians in rural areas make po- 
litical hay by attacking “evil” city people, 
while in the cities, they have been dema- 
goguing about the reactionary forces of 
rural America. 

It is imperative that city and country 
stop shooting one another down and begin 
working together—because rural and urban 
America are inseparably tied together. 

We are not talking about a city problem 
or a rural problem. It is not a liberal issue 
nor a conservative issue. It is not Northern, 
Southern, Eastern or Western. It is the very 
life of our country. 

This is something we must face together 
as Americans. The issue at hand is the na- 
tion's destiny. 
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CALIBER OF RECRUITS TO 
ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
briefly discuss a very serious problem in 
the field of military manpower. My re- 
marks are addressed to information de- 
veloped during the final days of the draft 
debate and to the pay amendment which 
was included in the pending procure- 
ment bill. 

During the recent draft debate, in- 
formation was submitted by the Defense 
Department, and presented here by me, 
which indicates a sharp decline in the 
caliber of young men entering the serv- 
ices during the 2-month draft holiday. 
Two measures of this decline were pre- 
sented: a drop, for all the services, in the 
high school graduate rate for recruits, 
and a rising proportion of recruits in 
the lowest acceptable mental category. 

Mr. President, enactment of the big- 
gest military pay increase in history 
should help solve this problem since the 
bill contains several incentives for high 
quality enlistments. In addition, the Sen- 
ate version of the procurement bill pro- 
vides a $381 million supplement to the 
draft law's recordbreaking $2.4 billion 
pay package. 

Together these incentive provisions are 
designed to provide a full and fair test of 
the concept of an all-volunteer force— 
a test of whether enough qualified en- 
listees will volunteer to meet the Na- 
tion’s military manpower needs. 

I want to stress that the test must be 
full and fair. Along with reports of the 
decline in the quality of new recruits, 
I have been hearing speculation that 
enlistments will now magically meet 
service quotas—and that the President 
will, himself, act to end the draft before 
the 1973 expiration date. 

I want to make it very clear that as a 
Senator and as chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee I will insist that 
recruits meet quality standards. I will 
oppose any transition to a volunteer force 
based on filling the armed services with 
warm bodies, marginally qualified for 
military service. 

This is definitely not a numbers game, 
Mr. President, and it is not a game in 
which anyone can play. The name of the 
game must be “quality” in today’s armed 
services. 

I want to speak very plainly: the ap- 
ples left near the bottom of the barrel— 
the culls—will not meet today’s service 
needs. Pentagon officials will come under 
heavy pressure to meet “all volunteer” 
goals, and I intend to do what I can to 
see that they do not do so at the expense 
of quality. 

We know that military weapons sys- 
tems are becoming ever more complex 
and that the military requirement is for 
recruits of ever-increasing potential to 
man nuclear submarines, repair super- 
sonic aircraft, and so forth. That quality 
requirement must be met. 

The Armed Services Committee is go- 
ing to pay very careful attention to what 
happens in this quality area as the test- 
ing period for volunteer enlistments goes 
forward. I want the Senate to know that 
Iam writing Defense Secretary Melvin R. 
Laird asking that information be sup- 
plied to the committee, monthly, on the 
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high school graduate rate for accessions 
in all the services, together with data on 
the percentage of recruits in each of the 
four mental categories. 

I want the Senate to know that if the 
quality picture in the armed services does 
not reverse itself and show improvement, 
I will be discussing this matter soon 
again here on the Senate floor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter to Secretary Laird 
may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 28, 1971. 
Hon, MELVIN R. Laren, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: As you will recall, the 
final days of debate on the Selective Service 
Conference Report featured information, sup- 
plied by you and the armed services, indicat- 
ing that the quality of recruits In the armed 
services suffered markedly in the period dur- 
ing which there was no draft. 

With the pay incentives provided in that 
bill—and under draft pressures which are 
now fully restored—that quality decline 
should now reverse itself. New incentives are 
being provided, and the quality of recruits 
should improve over the experience in the 
period before the two-month draft holiday. 

I hope that will happen as I am sure you 
do. I want to make sure, however, that I 
continue to receive full information on this 
question. Will you, therefore, provide the 
Committee on a monthly basis, and in a simi- 
lar form for all services: 

(1) Data on the high school graduate rates 
for each of the services with a comparison 
of the high school graduate rate for recruits 
in the same month a year ago. 

(2) Information on the percentage of 
recruits in the four mental categories for 
each of the services, again compared with the 
same month a year ago. 

I assume this information is easily avail- 
able since, as I have noted, it was supplied 
to us during the draft debate. 

In the same context will you please pro- 
vide the Armed Services Committee with in- 
formation on the following, for each of the 
services: 

(1) The lowest high school graduate rate 
which would be acceptable in view of needs 
for high quality personnel. 

(2) The highest acceptable percentage of 
category IV recruits viewed on the same 
basis. 

I hope the meaning of these questions is 
clear. I will oppose any finding that quotas 
have been met for an all-volunteer force if 
they have been “met” by the enlistment of 
recruits who cannot in fact meet service 
needs. 

I am sure you share this view, and I will 
welcome your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN C. STENNIS. 


SOME PEOPLE REGARD THE 
ELDERLY AS EXPENDABLE 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, recently, 
the Palm Beach Post ran a series of 
articles highlighting the problems and 
the needs of the elderly in the State of 
Florida. These articles are equally ap- 
propriate to the 20 million senior citi- 
zens who live in the other States of this 
Nation. Their message is one of despair 
and abandonment. At the same time 
however, there is hope in the fact that 
the elderly are becoming politically 
active. 

We cannot afford to ignore the needs 
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of a rapidly growing segment of our 
population. It is for that reason that 
I commend these articles to the Senate 
and ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Most PEOPLE REGARD THE ELDERLY AS Ex- 
PENDABLE 
(By Rochelle Jones) 

Frank Cuyler, puffing on a fat cigar, sat 
at his desk in his Lake Worth home planning 
a trip to Europe. It would be nice in Septem- 
ber when the tourists had left, he said. 

On the other side of Palm Beach County, 
Mrs. James Wolfe poured over a dog-eared 
account book wondering if there was another 
way to stretch her meager Social Security 
check. 

A few miles away Mrs. Violet Smith waited 
with resigned tranquility for death to release 
her from the Palm Beach County Home. 

A common bond joins these three people. 
They are over 65 and society says they are old. 

It is an arbitrary term. People don't sud- 
denly turn old on the morning of their 65th 
birthday. Aging occurs constantly through- 
out life. 

Instead, old age has been linked to retire- 
ment. When a person can no longer work, he 
is considered old. 

And once he is old, he is abandoned. 

The old require food, shelter and medical 
care but society makes it difficult for them to 
acquire these things. Further, small Social 
Security checks are the maximum resources 
for most. 

Too frequently, for reasons beyond their 
control, the elderly face a life of never end- 
ing loneliness, frustration and gnawing 
anxiety. 

America is not kind to old people. 

In fact, there is a distinct discrimination 
against the old that has been called age-ism. 
Gerontologists believe in 25 or 30 years age- 
ism will be a problem equal to racism. 

“Most people regard the elderly as expend- 
able,” said Bill Oriol, staff director of the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Aging. 

Who are the elderly? How many are there? 
Why can’t they fend for themselves? 

Few people know the answers to these sim- 
ple questions. The young seem to regard the 
old as an alien race to which they will never 
belong. 

In the United States some 20 million older 
individuals make up 10 per cent of the total 
population, a large and rapidly growing mi- 
nority group. 

There are 985,690 people over 65 in Florida. 
nearly 15 per cent of the population. In 1960 
they were one out of every nine people. By 
1970 this had risen to one out of seven. 

They are heavily concentrated in Palm 
Beach County where senior citizens comprise 
17.3 per cent of the total population. 

There are 60,415 elderly people in the 
county. A third are over 75. Overwhelmingly 
they are white. And women outnumber men 
by about 5,000. 

These are frightening statistics. They sug- 
gest that wishful thinking will not make the 
problems of the elderly go away. 

Today's senior citizens are a pioneer gen- 
eration, the first group in history to experi- 
ence an early and long retirement. 

The old are social pioneers in another way, 
too. Their problems are not unique. They 
are the problems of society, magnified and 
intensified. 

“The old are unwilling pioneers on the 
frontiers of many social problems,” said Dr. 
George Maddox, a Duke University sociologist, 
“Income maintenance and health care are 
not problems of the old alone. 

“The old are just alerting us to problems 
with general relevance.” 

They are ill-equipped for the challenge. 
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They grew up under different nutritional 
and educational standards. Only 1 million 
have a college degree, for example. They 
worked long hours for low wages. They were 
able to save little and the depression wiped 
out many bank accounts permanently. 

The result is a deprived lifestyle perpetu- 
ated into old age. 

Their biggest problem is lack of money. 
About 50 per cent exist on Social Security 
checks that keep their incomes below the 
official poverty line. 

They have less but they must spend pro- 
portionally more of their income on food, 
shelter and medical care. These basic necessi- 
ties take up 70 per cent of their budgets. 
Some choose between food and medicine. 

The elderly have more chronic ailments, 
visit doctors more often and have longer 
hospital stays. Despite Medicare they had to 
pay $193 for health care in 1969 from their 
own limited resources. 

Hundreds are locked up in the state's five 
mental hospitals because they have no place 
to go. They aren't mentally ill; they lack the 
ability to make other living arrangements. 

Of course, there is a good side to aging. 
Those with money and health can travel. 
For those with wide ranging interests there is 
time to pursue hobbies. 

The happiest seem to be those interested 
in enjoying life, with a concern for others 
and a talent for being rather than doing. 

Instead of clinging to the past with a secret 
fear of death in their hearts, they have given 
the descent of life its own meaning. 

Bob Marmuth, a retired manufacturing 
engineer, is too busy to worry about growing 
old. He dabbles in community affairs when 
he isn't absorbed in the Pacers, a senior 
citizen group that he organized several years 

O. 

“I have become more concerned with peo- 
ple since I retired,” he said. “When I was 
working, I was concerned with raising a 
family. 

“After retirement I began to realize there 
are other people in the world. I began a love 
affair with people. 

“And I’m getting more out of it than Iam 
putting in.” 

There are people such as Darby Rathman, 
a ruddy-faced, white-haired Irishman, who 
said, “I don’t know what the word retire 
means.” 

At 73 he is an articulate spokesman for 
senior citizens, an active organizer of senior 
citizen groups and a nagging gadfly at politi- 
cians’ indifference toward the elderly. 

“Communications has important bearing 
on growing old,” said Rathman, a retired 
Chicago newspaperman. “When I get lone- 
ly, I get on the phone and call people who 
can’t get out. 

“Not communicating with others is selfish. 
It shows lack of concern for mankind.” 

But the Rathmans and the Harmuths are 
fortunate exceptions. 

Much money has gone into studying the 
problems and recommending solutions for 
the plight of the elderly. Little has been ac- 
complished. 

In 1965 the Older Americans Act stated the 
goal of “retirement in health, honor and 
dignity after years of contribution to the 
economy.” 

But in 1971 the funds were slashed by 62 
percent of programs under the act. 

In 1961 the White House Conference on 
Aging issued a blizzard of white papers. Nine 
years later the U.S. Senate Committee on 
Aging reported the recommendations were 
being ignored. 

Another conference is scheduled for No- 
vember but critics fear it will turn into a par- 
tisan political forum. 

Only after insistent urging by senior citi- 
zen groups were the elderly invited to attend 
the conference as delegates. 

“I don’t need a 25-year-old social worker 
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with a master’s degree telling me about grow- 
ing old. I've done it,” said Max Friedson of 
Miami. 

The talking has had little impact on the 
daily lives of the old who are too Independent 
to beg, too timid to revolt and too shy to 
demand. 

With proper funding and political concern 
the ranker injustices of old age can be al- 
leviated by government action. But the basic 
problem can be solved only by a radical re- 
ordering of society’s values. 

The fundamental question is this: What 
should society be like so that in old age a 
man can remain a man? 

At the least this means people must be 
granted a meaning aside from their produc- 
tive functions. They must be valued when 
their economic role is over instead of being 
discarded like outdated machinery. 

As long as men come to the end of life 
alone and empty-handed, old age will de- 
nounce the failure of society. 

“The moral tone and lifespan of a civili- 
zation,” writes historian Arnold Toynbee, 
“can be measured by the respect and care 
given its elderly citizens.” 


For THE OLD, LONELINESS Is THE FOE 
(By Rochelle Jones) 

Her face had been chiseled by age so that 
her features looked like deft sculptor’s 
strokes and her skin had a translucent pallor. 

But for all of that she didn’t look 89 years 
old. At one time, it was easy to see, she had 
been a beautiful woman. 

She held her head, haloed by a wispy cloud 
of white hair, high as she talked about her 
life. 

She talked about her “terrible sick spell” 
recently and about her precarious struggle 
to exist on $150 a month. She was, she said, 
literally imprisoned in her small apartment. 
Sickness kept her from leaving 

She began to recall her husband who died 
12 years ago in a three-room apartment. 
“There's not a soul left of my own,” she 
said. 

Tears started trickling down her parch- 
ment-thin cheeks but her head stayed erect, 

“To tell the truth I would just as soon 
died that last time as to live to be as old 
and as helpless as I am,” she said in a voice 
that crackled like dried leaves in an autumn 
wind storm. 

“I don’t see that I have any reason to 
live,” she continued. “I would just as soon 
be dead. 

“I can’t understand why God lets me live 
but I suppose He has a reason and I just hope 
He will supply me with the strength to go 
on until I can die.” 

Her name is Mrs. Alfred Hutch and she sits 
day after day in her spotiessly clean apart- 
ment watching her life slip away. 

Her remaining years are unravelling like 
a tattered sweater leaving nothing in her 
shriveled hands but formless threads. 

Her bleak life is a mirror of all that living 
holds and the reflection of youth's future is 
ugly. 

Telling her about the “golden years" is 
subtle mockery. She knows such talk is a 
way for the young to forget the old without 
guilt. 

She knows the so-called golden years are 
tarnished beyond redemption. 

Mrs. Hutch is isolated but not alone. 

Her loneliness, depression and boredom are 
universal emotions that turn many old 
people into unwanted masses of human flesh 
who long for death as an alternative to the 
kind of existence they have been experienc- 
ing. 

Frequently, emotional isolation turns into 
hypochondria. Health experts have come to 
view heightened body concern, one of the 
most common neurosis of the elderly, as a 
demand for attention. 
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They see the old crowding into the public 
health clinics and they know from experience 
that the elderly are not there because they 
the sick. 

“They come to the clinics more often than 
they really need to,” said Mrs. Mabel Johan- 
son of the Palm Beach County Health De- 
partment. “The treatment process, seeing 
the tests run, meeting the doctor gives them 
a sense of personal concern. 

“It revives their sense of self-worth; it re- 
establishes a personal relationship for them.” 

Added Mrs. Alice Barber, director of the 
Palm Beach County Welfare Department, 
“The welfare pharmacy has become a social 
affair. They bring their lunch and they stay 
all day. For many it’s the only contact they 
have with others.” 

With old age comes a series of losses. In 
addition to the real or imagined loss of 
health, there is loss of employment, of friends 
who have died and of children who have 
grown up and away. 

The result is the creation of a different 
kind of human being, said Dr. Carl Eisdorfer, 
director of the Center of Aging and Human 
Development at Duke University. 

Eisdorfer talked about the need for achieve- 
ment versus the fear of failure with the 
knowledgable assurance that comes from a 
lifetime of studying the psychological aspects 
of aging. 

“In younger people the need of achieve- 
ment is stronger but the fear of failure gets 
stronger during life,” Eisdorfer said. “The old 
have the ability to achieve but they become 
more interested in protecting the self than 
in exposing the self.” 

A physically vigorous mentally alert 65- 
year-old woman summed up the feeling un- 
intentionally. ‘There is so much I would have 
liked to have done,” she said. “Now I am old 
and I never will be able to do it all.” 

Actually some psychological changes are 
caused by organic brain degeneration that 
accompanies old age. Senility is a catchword 
for many varied conditions. 

“People may label an aging person senile 
or psychotic when he is just going through 
the normal aging process,” said Mrs. Banna 
Ghioto of the state Division of Mental 
Health. “Not being able to remember recent 
events as clearly as past events is a good 
example.” 

Mrs. Ghioto envisions a diagnostic and 
evaluation center, staffed by a team of doc- 
tors and psychologists, to sort out the nor- 
mal old who might end up at South Florida 
State Mental Hospital by mistake. 

“Unfortunately, too many relatives think 
a person should be put away as soon as he 
shows any sign of old age,” she said. 

But at the moment the center is in the 
planning stages. 

One thing which doesn’t diminish or grow 
old is the need for love and affection., These 
wishes, these drives don't change. Loneliness 
is the common foe. 

“To live alone is a rough thing,” said a 
widower of 19 years. “You do get lonesome. 
I have emphysema and there are times when 
I lie awake at night wishing someone was 
there.” 

For women it’s worse. 

With their longer lifespans women are left 
to grow old alone. At the age of 75, for ex- 
ample, 40 per cent of the men live with their 
spouses but only 15 per cent of the women 
do. 

“I can tell you what I need,” said a well- 
dressed woman in her early sixties. “I need 
a man. That would solve my problems.” 

Her friend waved a hand around the rec- 
reation hall where a group of senior citi- 
zens were meeting. 

“Not enough men come to the meetings,” 
she said. “The women who are married don't 
bring their husbands because they're afraid 
the rest of us would take their husbands 
away.” 
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The old need help developing a wire rep- 
ertory of activities that will make their 
added years of life a gift, not a burden. 

During their working years they had no 
time for other interests so in old age they 
know nothing but work. The physical changes 
of aging, the financial letdown and the un- 
expectedly large amount of free time have 
left older people in a depressing—and de- 
pressed—state. 

Mrs. Trudy Cross, Florida State Employ- 
ment Service counselor, called the retirement 
crisis the “six-month syndrome.” 

“About six months after they retire they 
are dying to get back to work,” she said. 
“There are a number who were making very 
good money, say $25,000 a year, but they find 
retirement so dull that they are willing to 
settle for $80 or $100 a week just to have 
something to do.” 

The county's senior citizens clubs provide 
fun and friendship, but for those who aren’t 
joiners there is little besides shuffieboard 
into the void. 

“Look at these hands,” said a retired den- 
tist, his voice etched with bitterness. “I 
spent years learning to use them, Now I'm 
supposed to make baskets with them.” 

Until the end of life is given some mean- 
ing, the old will be consigned to the oblivion 
of social obsolescence. 

In two rooms in West Palm Beach live a 
blind, partially paralyzed man and his 76- 
year-old wife. 

Two television sets stand in a corner but 
they are broken and there is no money to 
fix them. 

Mostly the-man lies on a couch smoking 
cigars. The woman sits by the window look- 
ing at the people coming and going along 
the busy street. 

She rarely leaves. Her time is spent taking 
care of her husband and cleaning the two 
little rooms. 

“I like my place to be clean, ready for 
people when they come over,” she said. 


She was asked if she had many visitors. 
“No,” she shook her head ruefully, “No 
one ever comes.” 


THEY Never Exrecrep To Live Our THEIR 
LIVES IN POVERTY 


(By Rochelle Jones) 


Mrs. James Wolfe, 66, fumbled in the clut- 
tered desk drawer for a small notebook, the 
kind of loose leaf, spiral bound writing tablet 
sold in dimestores for 15 cents. 

Its pages are filled with shaky handwriting 
that tells in painful detail the struggle of 
elderly people to live on inadequate incomes. 

On the day the Social Security check ar- 
rives, Mrs. Wolfe lists the amount, $163.30, 
on the top line. As the month passes, she 
subtracts her expenditures—$35 for rent at 
the city housing project, $6 on her hus- 
band’s outstanding medical bills, varied 
amounts for medicine, food and carfare. 

She writes very small to save paper. When 
the notebook is filled, there may not be 
enough money to buy a new one. 

Hopefully, at the end of the month the in- 
come and expenses tally. If she’s lucky, there 
may be a little left over. 

“I don’t know how sometimes, but some 
how we get by,” she said in her West Palm 
Beach apartment. 

“Getting by” is a way of life for most of 
the elderly. For the Wolfes, like for most, is 
is a painful, new experience. 

In New York, where the Wolfes met and 
married 40 years ago, they had good jobs. 
She was a registered nurse. He was a mechan- 
ical engineer, 

They never expected to live out their 
lives in poverty. It just happened. 

There was a stroke that left Wolfe, 87, par- 
tially paralyzed and unable to talk. The 
whopping medical bills wiped out their sav- 
ings. 

Inflation has hurt, too. More and more they 
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find their fixed income isn’t keeping up with 
the rising cost of living. 

Recently, Mrs. Wolfe stopped buying pears, 
their favorite fruit. “They got too expensive. 
I used to like them so much," she said wist- 
fully. 

Long ago she stopped buying clothes. She 
sews now. A few years back she started mak- 
ing potholders to send to friends at Christ- 
mas. This year the cards will be homemade, 
too. 

“I try to save money every way I can,” she 
sald. 

The Wolfes are part of bureaucratic statis- 
tics. Their $1,959.60 annual income puts 
them just below the poverty line. 

There are millions like them, elderly Amer- 
icans who fought two World Wars, endured 
& major depression and helped build the 
country into an economic power, only to be 
abandoned in their old age to a life of 
poverty. 

The statistics are a national disgrace: 

Fully 44 per cent of those over 65 have 
annual incomes at or below the poverty 
line ($2,020 for couples and $1,600 for un- 
married persons). 

In addition, 11 per cent are considered 
"near poor,” constantly teetering on the 
brink of economic disaster. 

Only one-third are able to maintain a mod- 
est standard of living. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics sets a “moderate budget” for an 
elderly couple at $3,930 a year. 

The local figures are equally bleak: 

The average Social Security check in Palm 
Beach county is $123 a month. This is the 
sole income of about 50 percent of the re- 
cipients, according to Jack Tatem, head of 
the local Social Security office. 

People over 65 make up 17.3 per cent of the 
county’s population but they account for 
33.3 per cent of county welfare cases. 

Moreover, there is striking evidence that 
the elderly are being cheated by the nation’s 
rising standard of living. As the country gets 
richer, the old get poorer. 

For example, between 1968 and 1969, at a 
time when poverty declined generally, the 
number of elderly poor rose by 200,000. 

And at the Palm Beach County Office of the 
Division of Family Services, there is a wait- 
ing line to qualify for old age assistance. 

“A lot of people come in before they are 65 
but they can't qualify then,” said caseworker 
John Fulton. “There is a waiting list to be- 
come eligible.” 

Equally alarming is the fact that the over- 
whelming majority of the 2,151 people on 
state old-age asistance are newly poor. 

“Most of these people have never been on 
assistance in the state of Florida,” said case- 
worker Edith Woeber. “They hit a financial 
snag and they come to us. But once they are 
on assistance, they are on it for good.” 

In June, Congress passed with much fan- 
fare a 5 per cent across-the-board increase 
in Social Security benefits. 

It helped little. 

“With inflation I just about broke even,” 
said one man, “I'm not even sure about that 
but I know I certainly didn’t gain anything 
from the raise.” 

In the Wolfe’s case the increase added $8 
to their monthly check. But at the same time 
it boosted their rent $3 a month because of 
federal laws on rent and income in public 
housing projects. In the end they gained $5 
a month. 

And for the poorest of the poor the increase 
was @ cruel trick. 

It was just enough to disqualify some for 
old age assistance. No one knows the exact 
number but caseworkers agree there were 
“many.” 

Alice Barber, director of West Palm Beach 
County welfare, said, “The number coming 
to county welfare has increased since the 
Social Security hike because they were 
thrown off state welfare.” 
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Besides direct cash assistance, they also 
lost federal commodity foods, Medicaid and 
drug allowances. 

Inadequate retirement income is not a 
problem of the statistically poor alone. It is, 
without exception, the No. 1 worry of all of 
those over 65. 

They become reconciled to an increasingly 
impoverished existence as inflation erodes 
their previous standard of living. 

When Bob Harmuth, a manufacturing 
engineer, retired six years ago on his doctor’s 
orders, his savings seemed quite adequate. 

Now, he said, “They are beginning to look 
pretty puny. Inflation has cut drastically into 
our retirement funds.” 

The Harmuths are fighting the rising cost 
of living but they worry it may be a losing 
battle. 

“We have gradually curtailed activities,” 
said Harmuth. “We don’t eat out as often 
as we used to. We are trying to be increasingly 
conservative in our spending habits. 

“Right now the car needs a new set of 
tires,” he continued. “Usually I’ve bought the 
best because I believe it is the best value in 
the long run. 

“But when it’s a choice between spending 
money now and trying to hold off a little 
longer, the choice has got to be holding off.” 

Lack of money means lack of choice. The 
alternatives narrow. The old ask themselves, 
not “What do I want to do?” but “What can 
I afford to do?” It is a question that pervades 
their existence. 

Some must choose between companionship 
and money in their old age. 

“They are very practical about marriage,” 
said a caseworker at the Social Security of- 
fice. “A large number of widows call to see 
if they will lose their check if they remarry. 
They call, too, to see if they can get more if 
they remarry.” 

Money represents not just purchasing 
power but independence and the ability to 
live in self-sufficient dignity. They cling to 
their pride because many have only their 
pride left. 

One woman, eligible for county welfare 
drug allowance, declined to take it. 

“I figure as long as I can get by without 
it, I will," she said. “I figure there are an 
awful lot of other people who can use the 
money,” 

Although the elderly already comprise one- 
third of the county welfare cases, social 
workers, are convinced many others are eligi- 
ble, but too proud to apply. 

“Accepting welfare is a major trauma,” 
said Mrs. Woeber at the Division of Family 
Services. “These people have been financially 
independent. throughout their lives. They 
accept help reluctantly.” 

Sadiy there is little escape from inflation. 
The old can only watch their dwindling bank 
balances with impotent rage and gnawing 
anxiety. 

Industry’s mandatory retirement age lim- 
its sharply the number of available jobs. In 
an average month the local Florida State Em- 
ployment Service places about five people 
over 65. 

Among the few employers is Goodwill In- 
dustries, which has always welcomed older 
workers. 

“We recognize that old age is a handicap 
for some people,” said Adele Kramer, direc- 
tor of vocational rehabilitation. “Age can 
make a person just as unemployable as a 
physical disability.” 

For the past year 74-year-old Roger Wil- 
son has worked in Goodwill’s furniture repair 
shop. Eager to work, he makes the lengthy 
round trip from his home in Loxahatchee 
to the West Palm Beach office five times a 
week, 

Despite his 64 years as a carpenter, 
he was unable to obtain employment. He 
searched for a year, growing more and more 
despondent until a friend suggested Goodwill. 
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“I picked up a few odd jobs here and 
there,” he said. “But most people wouldn't 
hire me because of my age.” 

“This helps out a lot. It takes everything 
I'm able to beg or borrow to get by.” 

But unfortunately there aren't enough 
jobs for those who need or want to work. 

Even if there were, the Social Security 
laws would stop many. The law limits out- 
side income to $1,680 a year. 

The income cap applies only to wages, 
however. Rental incomes and stock dividends 
are exempted. 

The law is doubly punitive to the poor, 
first by providing basically inadequate bene- 
fits and second by curtailing supplemental 
income. 

“It’s the poor guy who gets socked,” said 
Tatem at the Social Security office. 

Inadequate retirement income is a new so- 
cial problem. A generation ago fewer peo- 
ple reached retirement age. Those who did 
needed less because their life expectancy 
was shorter. 

Dr. Juanita Kreps, a leading economist at 
Duke University, said, “Recognition of re- 
tirement as a relatively new lifestage, which 
requires its own financial arrangements, is 
obviously necessary and just as obviously 
lacking. The implications of this lifestage 
for public policy have not been fully ac- 
cepted.” 

It is a complicated, perplexing and enor- 
mous problem that is likely to increase as 
retirement age is pushed lower. 

“The basic problem is that the economy 
can't generate enough jobs for everyone that 
wants to work,” said Dr. Kreps. 

The solution, she suggested, may require 
a thorough revolution in the working habits 
of the nation, involving longer vacations, 
sabbatical leaves and extensive vocational 
retraining in middle age. 

“There is a need for some reasonable bal- 
ance of work and income throughout the 
lifespan as opposed to a concentration of 
work and earnings in the middle years,” she 
said. 

“We must find a way of subsidizing leisure 
other than retirement ” 

While the nation fumbles for a solution, 
the old grow poor and the poor grow old. 

In the Older Americans Act of 1965, Con- 
gress promised the elderly “an adequate in- 
come in retirement in accordance with the 
American standard of living.” 

Mrs. Wolfe, painstakingly adding and sub- 
tracting figures in her little notebook, is 
waiting for the promise to be kept. 


MEDICARE Isn*t DOING THE Jos IT PROMISED 
SENIOR CITIZENS 


(By Rochelle Jones) 


Michael Tyler spread the red, white and 
blue Medicare booklet across his lap. He 
waved a sheaf of official looking papers and 
jabbed a forefinger at page 11, titled “Your 
Home Health Benefits After You Leave the 
Hospital.” 

“It says it right here,” he said trium- 
phantly. “It says Medicare will help pay for 

-time nursing care and therapy. 

“Medicare should do what it says it’s go- 
ing to do. Otherwise, the government should 
dump it,” he said. 

Tyler, reading and re-reading the little 
booklet, puzzling over the seemingly clear 
language, is an angry and confused man. 

Last October his 73-year-old wife suffered 
a stroke. When she left the hospital after 
27 days, her doctor ordered skilled nursing 
care plus physical, occupational and speech 
therapy. 

For five months the Tylers sent the bills to 
Medicare and payment was made routinely. 

In June Medicare stopped payment, Fur- 
thermore, through a little publicized provi- 
sion, called retroactive denial, in the Medi- 
care law, payment was stopped, not after 
June, but after March. 

Suddenly and unexpectedly, the elderly 
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couple was left with two and a half months 
of whopping medical bills. 

Even after three trips to the Social Secu- 
rity office, Tyler can't understand exactly 
what happened or why. 

“I'm not an educated man,” said Tyler, a 
former construction worker. “If it doesn't 
mean it, why do they put it in the book?” 

The Tylers know only that for five years 
they paid Medicare premiums to take care of 
them if illness struck. They thought they 
would be protected. 

They weren't. 

Mrs. Tyler, perched in a wheelchair, 
watched her husband's face flush with anger 
as he talked. Partially paralyzed on her right 
side, she struggled to move her lips in unison 
and finally succeeded. 

“This stroke, it’s not my fault,” she said 
haltingly. “I thought we had insurance to 
help at times like this.” 

The Tylers’ experience illustrates a grim 
fact that older Americans discover when they 
become ill. 

Despite high premiums that have doubled 
since Medicare started six years ago, Medi- 
care is not giving the protection they need 
and believe they are paying for. 

“Medicare isn’t doing the job it promised 
senior citizens it would,” said Marion Bor- 
zon, director of the Palm Beach County Visit- 
ing Nurses Association. 

Senior citizens naively trust Medicare to 
pay their medical bills. Only about 10 per 
cent of Plorida’s senior citizens have supple- 
mental coverage under Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield. 

But when illness comes, they are finding 
with increasing frequency their trust has 
been misplaced. 

In 1970 the average person over 65 had a 
medical bill of $791, six times that of youths 
and three times that of people 19 to 64. 

Even with Medicare and Medicaid, the state 
financed version of Medicare, the average 
elderly person had to pay $221 in out-of- 
pocket medical bilis. 

This is more than most can afford. It rep- 
resents, for example, two months of Social 
Security benefits for the average person ir 
Palm Beach County. 

And in a place as affluent as Palm Beach 
County there are still people whose incomes 
won't stretch quite far enough to cover Medi- 
care premiums. 

They try to escape medical bills by ignor- 
ing the possibility and hope in blind fear 
that they can forestall illness by a simple 
act of faith until they are released by death. 

One 76-year-old West Palm Beach woman 
faces a simple choice—food now or medical 
care later. Her Social Security check can't 
cover both. 

“I just don't know what would happen if 
I got sick because I can't afford a doctor,” 
she said. “I just pray I'll never need one.” 

Those who can pay aren't much better off 
really. 

A Lake Park man, troubled by a variety of 
chronic ailments, is finding doctor bills a 
slow drain on his limited resources. 

His frequent visits to the doctor are only 
partially covered by Medicare. A recent bill 
of $15 cost him $9.60. 

“Medicare helps some,” he.said. “But it 
doesn't help as much as some younger people 
think. When I have to pay more than haif 
of the bill, it’s of limited value.” 

Termed a system of noncare by the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Aging, Medicare is 
basically remedial. Problems must escalate to 
the crisis stage before it helps. Medicare will 
do little to prevent serious sickness. 

When James Richard's daughter was hos- 
pitalized, a physician ordered a home heaith 
aide into the house to care for the elderly 
man “to prevent institutionalization.” 

For two months Medicare paid for visiting 
nurses and home health aides. Then it ab- 
ruptly canceled payment. 

Ironically, if he had gotten sicker, Medicare 
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would have paid to put him in a nursing 
home. But it wouldn't pay to help keep him 
at home. 

It is simply impossible to overestimate the 
devastating effect the cost of medical care 
has on the elderly with a fixed income. It is 
forcing hundreds into bankruptcy. 

At the Division of Family Services in Palm 
Beach County caseworkers Say medical ex- 
penses are primarily responsible for the aged 
on welfare. 

The majority of the county's 2,151 old age 
assistance recipients came to old age with 
what they believed was a comfortable finan- 
clal cushion. 

Their health expenditures, which are rising 
twice as fast as the skyrocketing expenses of 
younger people, wiped it out. 

“We see them when they start having 
pann problems,” caseworker Don Sweeney 
said. 

Another caseworker, John Fulton, receives 
an ayerage of 10 phone calls a day from des- 
perate old people who haye heard about 
Medicaid and hope against hope it will help 
them. 

In most cases it won't. 

Florida is willing to help only after hard- 
working people have been reduced to the in- 
dignity of poverty in their old age. 

While other states will grant Medicaid to 
people who aren’t on welfare, Florida won't. 
And although other states such as California 
make provisions for the medically indigent, 
Florida doesn’t. 

“Florida has some of the most restrictive 
Medicaid requirements of any state in the 
country,” Fulton said. 

Those who are eligible for Medicaid find 
frequently doctors won’t accept it. 

Two-thirds of Florida’s doctors have 
dropped out of Medicaid and the percentage 
is roughly similar in Palm Beach County, ac- 
cording to Mike Lopez, director of the Palm 
Beach County Medical Society. 

“Some doctors would rather write off these 
cases instead of bothering with Medicaid 
forms,” Lopez said. 

In fact, the state’s contribution to Medi- 
caid has been so miserly that the Florida 
Medical Association complained recently to 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, contending doctors were being ex- 
Ploited by inadequate funding. 

Truthfully, the country gives little help for 
the simple problems that lead to an increas- 
ingly impoverished quality of life for the 
elderly. 

It will pay millions for extended care in 
nursing homes, for example, It will pay noth- 
ing for things like eyeglasses and hearing 
aids. 

“Loss of hearing and sight are more of a 
problem than the classic diseases of old age,” 
said Dr. James Howell, of the Palm Beach 
County Health Department. “These really add 
to the withdrawal of old people from society.” 

Because of inability to pay for eyeglasses 
and hearing aids, old people find themselves 
forced into premature isolation from the rest 
of society. The exclusion process begins. 

In Lake Park, a man said, “I don’t hear as 
well as I used to. When I'm right next to 
someone, I can hear fine but in a room of 
people I can't. The time is coming soon when 
I'm going to need a hearing aid. 

“T’ve checked and the ones I need will cost 
$250 to $300. That’s a lot for someone living 
on Social Security so I’m putting it off as 
long as possible.” 

The old accept their condition with grim 
stoicism. They have become used to making 
do, doing without and putting off. 

“I need glasses,” said a 67-year-old woman. 
“But I can't afford them so I guess I'll just 
have to stop seeing so much.” 

In a self-perpetuating, debilitating cycle, 
simple problems lead to isolation and exclu- 
sion. Loneliness aggravates previously exist- 
ing chronic ailments, They lead, in turn, to 
further withdrawal. 
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“The No. 1 health problem of old people 
4s their mental health,” said Howell. “Social 
problems are bigger than physical problems. 
Many physical problems are psychoneurotic. 
They say they have arthritis because they 
are unwilling to say they are lonely.” 

Two years ago Mrs. Vicki Smith, a grand- 
motherly-looking 73, had arthritis so ex- 
cruciatingly painful she barely could move 
her arms. 

Most of her day was spent at home. Life, 
after her husband’s death, scarcely seemed 
worth the effort. By the time finances forced 
her to apply for a job at Goodwill Industries 
she was taking six aspirins a day. 

Now, although her hands and fingers are 
still puffy with arthritis, she moves agilely 
through the warehouse picking up donated 
clothes. 

“I feel so much better now,” she said. “I 
love the work. It’s the best thing that ever 
happened to me, 

“I didn't have anything to look forward to 
before.” she said softly, “Now I get up at 
5 a.m. to come to work. And when I come 
home, I cut my lawn and do my little chores 
and I lie down and sleep. 

“This job has done wonders.” 

Most old people don’t want charity. The 
acceptance of charity denies at the end of 
their life everything they haye been for six 
and seven decades—hard working, independ- 
ent, self-sufficient, 

“The first question we are asked is, ‘How 
much will it cost me?,’” said Miss Borzon at 
the nursing association. “We will take a 
patient regardless of their ability to pay. 

“But they are emphatic, If they can't 
afford it and Medicare won't pay it, they 
don’t want our services frequently.” 

This is common, health authorities say. 
Forced to choose between health and pride, 
old people usually choose the iatter. 

Too often, old people are treated in a 
callous way that saves the body but destroys 
their spirit. The price is too high for many. 

Independent-minded Miss Bonnie Greene, 
68, stared at the telephone in her three-room 
apartment. In the morning mail she had 
gotten another hospital bill for $25. It was 
the second one in two days and Miss Greene 
couldn’t figure out what it was all about. 

“If it’s an honest bill, I don’t mind paying 
it but I can’t see where it comes from. They 
keep sending me these bills,” she said with 
a grimace, 

“It makes me feel bad. I told them I 
would pay it when I got the money but they 
would have to wait until my Social Security 
check arrives.” 

She stared at the black telephone that 

waited in mocking silence for her to pick it 
up. 
She thought about the last call she had 
made. The way they had replied to her hon- 
est confusion about the bill. And the sick 
way she had felt when she hung up. 

“I told them, ‘I may be old and black but 
I got feeling. I don’t want to be treated like 
a dog’,” she said. “I dread calling the hospi- 
tal.” 

In 1961 the White House Conference on 
Aging recommended to the President and the 
Congress, “Health care should be made avail- 
able without barriers and with preservation 
of the dignity of the individual.” 

In November the conference will recon- 
vene to review their recommendations, 

As Miss Greene could tell them, little prog- 
ress has been made. 


SOMEONE PLEASE HELP ME 
(By Rochelle Jones) 


Tens, perhaps even hundreds of thousands 
of elderly Americans are dying many long, 
lonely years before they are buried. 

They are the old, the infirm and mostly 
poor who are confined unnecessarily to insti- 
tutions. 
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They are not there because they are 
physically or mentally ill, They are there be- 
cause they have no alternative. 

“Institutions are primarily a place to live 
for people with nowhere else to go,” said Dr. 
Leonard Gottesman, a leading gerontologist. 

No one has bothered to count them but the 
best estimates run depressingly high. 

Gottesman places the number at one third 
of the country’s one million institutionalized 
elderly. At South Florida State Mental Hos- 
pital “at least a quarter, perhaps one third” 
of the 364 geriatric patients don’t belong 
there, according to Dr. Richard Parks, su- 
perintendent. 

And Mrs. Banna Ghioto of the state Divi- 
sion of Mental Health guessed “about 50 per 
cent” of the country’s approximately 1,000 
nursing home patients don’t require skilled 
nursing care. 

Geriatric specialists agree that many of 
these people could live comfortably in their 
own homes with a little assistance. 

Sadly, there is little hope for the institu- 
tionalized elderly. They vegetate behind walls 
until they are discharged by a death certifi- 
cate. 

A sign at the entrance to South Florida 
State Mental Hospital makes the point unin- 
tentionally blunt. “Geriatrics 1 and 2... 
Warehouse,” it reads. 

Richard Held, administrator at the Palm 
Beach County Home, refers to one ward with 
a number of geriatric patients as “death 
row.” “The next stop for most of them is the 
cemetery,” he said. 

Mrs.-Violet Smith, 100 years old, is among 
the elderly who are socially dead. She has 
been at the Palm Beach County Home for 
five years. 

At 95 she was increasingly hard of hearing 
and slowly going blind but she was able to 
get around with help. 

“She could get to the table and that’s about 
all” said Mrs. Smith's niece, her only living 
relative. “I work and I had to come home to 
feed and take care of her. It got to be too 
much so I brought her home.” 

The niece glanced around the cramped, 
stark room that Mrs. Smith shares with an- 
other elderly woman. 

It was Mrs. Smith’s 100th birthday and the 
home had tried to make it into a special oc- 
casion, @ slightly different day from the ones 
that pass in monotonous regularity into 
months and years. 

On a table, wheeled into the room for the 
party, was a vanilla layer cake. Beside it were 
a few gally wrapped and beribboned birthday 
presents. 

The pink flowered wrapping paper rustled 
slightly as an aide slid off the pink ribbon, 
took out a small bottle of perfume and 
dabbed a bit under Mrs. Smith's nose. 

“See how pretty you smell,” she said. 

Mrs. Smith moved her trembling, painfully 
thin body slightly away from the aide’s hands. 

“Won’t you help me please,” she cried in a 
barely intelligible voice. She gazed helplessly 
at her visitors with eyes that could no longer 
see. 
The visitors, some of them crying, con- 
tinued to sing “Happy Birthday.” Someone 
got a knife and the niece cut through the 
pretty pink flowers into the birthday cake. 

She held a small bite to Mrs. Smith’s 
cracked lips. Mrs. Smith jerked her head 
away. 

“Won't someone please help me,” she cried 
again. She strained her frail body against 
the wooden slats of the rocking chair, try- 
ing with meager strength to get up. 

“You wonder what they're thinking about 
sometimes,” the aide said. 

The niece began to cry. “She was the sweet- 
est, nicest person that ever lived,” she said. 

In the little room, furnished with two iron 
beds and a wooden chair, they went on talk- 
ing about Mrs. Smith in the third person. 
They referred to her in the past tense. 
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Sweet, nice Mrs. Smith who sang in the 
church choir, buried three husbands and 
helped found West Palm Beach has com- 
mitted a horrible social blunder. She lived too 
long. And society makes no provisions for 
people like her. 

There are other Mrs. Smiths in private 
nursing homes and state mental hospitals. 

Mostly they are in nursing homes because 
894,490 of the one million institutionalized 
elderly are cared for by private industry. 

Back in the 1950s and 1960s the nursing 
homes tackled a job that no one wanted— 
the care of those who can't care for them- 
selves. 

Government didn’t do it. Private charity 
couldn't afford it. 

The result has been a phenomenal! growth 
fn the last 10 years of the nursing home 
industry. 

A further result has been a fundamental 
contradiction between the goals of the nurs- 
ing homes and society. 

To stay open the nursing homes must 
make profit. That means their beds must 
be occupied. The stated aim of society is to 
move the elderly out of beds and into the 
community to lead as normal a life as 
possible. 

“Nursing homes are paid more if their pa- 
tient is sicker.” said Gottesman. “If a pa- 
tient were to make her own bed, the home 
would either have to send her away (and 
nursing home patients generally are there 
partly because they have no home) or lose 
payment for her.” 

The nursing home is not to blame. They 
did not set up the system. The tangled thick- 
et of rules and regulations was enacted by 
Congress. 

The present non-system is unbelievably 
costly to the taxpayer, the nursing home and 
the elderly. 

Take it from the taxpayer's viewpoint. 

The 19 nursing homes in Palm Beach 
County are skilled nursing homes. That 
means they are certified under the most 
rigorous standards of the Florida Depart- 
ment of Health. 

But a recent nursing home survey by the 
Division of Family Services revealed 165 Med- 
icaid patients who didn’t need skilled nurs- 
ing care. They could be cared for in inter- 
mediate care facilities that often room and 
board, personal assistance and low-key med- 
ical services at less cost. 

The lack of these facilities is costing tax- 
payers up to $198,000 a year in Palm Beach 
County alone. 

Now take it from the viewpoint of Frank 
Noasko, local president of the Florida Nurs- 
ing Home Association and director of Cuyler 
Pavilion. 

Nursing home patients are overwhelmingly 
poor. Out of the approximately 1,000 nurs- 
ing home patients in the county, 618 have 
their bills paid by Medicaid, the state ver- 
sion of Medicare. 

At Cuyler Pavilion a little more than a 
third are Medicaid cases. 

The state recognizes that the nursing 
home will spend $350 a month to care for 
them, But the state will repay only $300. 

“The nursing homes want to take care of 
these people but from our standpoint it’s 
difficult,” said Noasko. “We aren't going to 
accept any more Medicaid patients because 
we can’t afford it. 

“For example, we've had two price in- 
creases in milk this year, July 1 we had an 
increase in bread prices, We've had no in- 
crease in state money.” 

Presently the Florida Nursing Home Asso- 
ciation is suing the state of Florida for a 
declaration of rights to insure a reasonable 
cost plus a margin of profit. Noasko esti- 
mates this would be about $480 a month. 

“At present the private pay patients end 
up subsidizing the Medicaid program” said 
Noasko, “This isn’t fair to them.” 
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For the taxpayers and nursing homes the 
dollar and cents cost can be reckoned. 

The cost is infinitely higher to the unfor- 
tunate elderly who are suffering from the 
lack of alternatives to institutionalization. 

Take it from the point of view of an old 
person who has been dumped at South Flor- 
ida State Mental Hospital. 

Dr. Parks estimates there are between 91 
and 121, “maybe even more” of them. If his 
estimates are true for the state’s five mental 
hospitals, there are an appalling 2,371 to 3,090 
elderly who aren't mentally sick locked up 
with the mentally ill. 

At South Florida the day passes slowly. 
There are no magazines or games in the 
locked dayrooms. There is nothing to do and 
little to talk about. 

The day begins at 6 a.m. It is punctuated 
by three meals, five doses of medication and 
one doctor's visit. At 9 or 9:30 p.m. the lights 
are turned out for another 15 hours. 

Mostly the elderly sit in rows keeping vigil 
in front of a television set with tired eyes. It 
is literally a death watch for only death will 
end the wait for many. 

For a lucky few there is “remotivation 
group” once a week. It prepares them to re- 
enter the community, Few participate because 
few leave. 

The average stay for a geriatric patient is 
1,374 days, nearly four years. The average stay 
for other patients is 230 days. 

Last year 136 geriatric patients were re- 
leased—87 to the community and 49 to the 
cemetery. 

Many are imprisoned against their will, 
according to one geriatric social worker. 

“Many patients can’t get out because rela- 
tives don’t want them out. The relatives 
want their money,” said Mrs. Sarah Hoyle. 
“Since they have money of their own, they 
can't qualify for state mental health benefits 
to get out on their own.” 

Dr. Parks is fully aware of the plight of his 
geriatric patients but he has received no help 
in solving it. 

“People don’t know what to do with the 
elderly,” he said. “It’s become a habit to 
dump them in the mental hospitals. 

“We try to take only those who have to be 
in a mental hospital. This should be the last 
resort. 

“But we still get them when the primary 
problem is physical—a broken leg, for ex- 
ample. 

“We get them because no one else wants 
them.” 

The infirm elderly are not about to go away 
simply because society ignores them. 

At the state’s mental hospitals geriatric 
patients account for 50 per cent of the wait- 
ing list for admissions. There are 250 to 300 
at South Florida alone. Some have been in it 
since 1964, 

“With more and more elderly coming into 
the state, the state is going to have to take 
care of more and more people who can’t 
take care of themselves,” Dr. Parks said. 

Recently there has been a commendable 
crusade to eliminate scandalous conditions 
in private nursing homes. 

But the crusade overlooks a crucial fact— 
an institution, no matter how good, cannot 
replace a home. 

And it obscured the primary point—un- 
told, frightening numbers of elderly could 
be released from institutions if there was 
some place for them to go. 

The problem is not insolvable. It is a prob- 
lem only because the government has made 
it one, 

The clue to the solution les in a very sim- 
ple fact. That is, governments—federal and 
state—will pay millions to subsidize institu- 
tions for the elderly. They will pay little or 
nothing to keep the elderly in their own 
homes. 

For example, it is generally agreed that 
many elderly, now in institutions, could be 
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eared for at home with the help of home 
health aides. 

But increasingly restrictive requirements 
are reducing Medicare funds for this vital 
service. In Palm Beach County the non- 
profit Visiting Nurses Home Association re- 
ports Medicare has reduced repayments for 
services by more than a half in the last four 
years. 

Florida is to blame for hundreds, if not 
thousands, of senile elderly who are shunted 
into the state's mental hospitals. 

There is federal money that could release 
many of them. Under a law sponsored by 
Sen. Russell Long (D-La.) states can apply 
for funds to develop alternative arrange- 
ments for those who would be committed 
to state mental hospitals. 

But the state has ignored the opportunity 
to provide humane and individualized ac- 
commodations. 

In St. Petersburg and Miami, nonprofit 
groups have initiated free homemaker serv- 
ices and low cost means for the homebound 
elderly in an effort to keep our people in 
their own homes. 

Palm Beach County lacks these needed 
services. 

One of the few local programs to keep the 
elderly out of institutions was sponsored by 
Darcy Hall Nursing Home. It offers low cost 
day care for the elderly. 

For the past year it has had a small but 
real success. 

The center has enabled one elderly man to 
live for one more year in the comfort of his 
own home before he was confined to an in- 
stitution. 

The director is puzzled by the community's 
lack of response. 

But one theory may be depressingly true. 

Perhaps, he suggested, those who could 
have used it have already been turned over to 
institutions. 

Hicu Livinc, TRANSPORTATION COSTS 
Face AGED 
(By Rochelle Jones) 

Simple necessities aren't so simple to the 
elderly. 

Basics like food to eat, a modest place to 
sleep and the ability to get from place to 
place—iittle things taken for granted by 
the young—are troublesome to the old. 

They are large expenditures for the elderly. 
They must spend $7 out of every $10 of their 
income for food, housing and transportation. 

That is, of course, when they can be pur- 
chased. Often they can’t. 

There has been scant recognition that one 
out of every 10 Americans is over 65, making 
20 million elderly consumers with need of 
special products and services. 

Only in the last few decades has the senior 
citizen market boomed. 

Fifty years ago the old lived with their 
children, ate their food and simply walked 
downtown. 

“I can’t recall a time when we didn’t have 
five or six old aunts and relatives living with 
us,” said one man in his 70s. “Of course there 
were large houses in those days.” 

Smaller houses and increased mobility of 
the total population has eliminated the 
three-generation household. The most com- 
mon living arrangement has become an old 
couple in their own home, 

And although it imposes additional strains 
on limited budgets, the change is not un- 
welcomed. The elderly who have tried living 
with their children testify the relationship is 
nettlesome for both old and young. 

“There’s not a roof big enough for two 
families,” said one woman who moved into 
her own trailer after several unsettling years 
in her daughter's house. 

“They were nice to me,” she said. “It 
didn’t work though. After dinner they went 
into their room to watch television and I 
sat in the living room alone. 
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“I was miserable.” 

For most older people their home is their 
only asset. Two-thirds of the elderly own 
their own homes and 80 per cent of them 
are free and clear of mortgages. 

The Alvin Whites own a medium priced, 
three bedroom house on a quiet suburban 
road just west of Jupiter. It represents a life- 
time of savings. 

But in a very real sense they are house 
poor. Owning a home, they are discovering 
in their retirement year, is a deceptively 
cheap form of housing. 

They haven't stopped to figure the cost al- 
though they know it's high but if they did, 
they would probably discover operating ex- 
penses, repairs and furnishings take up about 
34 per cent of their budget. 

They did calculate what their $5,200 re- 
assessment will do to their diminishing bank 
account, 

“This means $120 more a year in taxes or a 
25 per cent increase,” said White. “This will 
be a hardship to us.” 

Retired homeowners, like the Whites, are 
being financially paralyzed by rising property 
taxes. Because of differences in local proper- 
ty bases, a retiree in Lake Worth pays a high- 
er millage rate than a millionaire in Palm 
Beach. 

Some 21 states offer senior citizens exemp- 
tions from property taxes, something Flo- 
rida started by passing a $10,000 homestead 
exemption for school taxes during the last 
legislative session. 

“The increased homestead exemption looks 
good and sounds good but it isn't going to do 
that much good actually,” said White. “It 
certainly won't be much help after the re- 
assessment.” 

The Whites are resigned to their lack of 
housing mobility. 

“Sure, we could sell the house but what 
would we do then?” asked White. “Where 
would we go?” 

Attractively furnished, low-priced housing 
is desperately needed for Palm Beach Coun- 
ty’s senior citizens. 

At the city housing project there is a “very 
long” waiting list, between three months and 
three years, to move in, according to director 
Thomas Walker. 

At St. Andrews, a church-sponsored proj- 
ect for the elderly, the average wait is be- 
tween two and four years, said director Neil 
Hurst. 

The county is doing very little to assure old 
people of decent housing. There are a mere 
118 public housing units for the elderly 
compared to 613 in Jacksonville and 150 in 
Daytona Beach, two cities with sizeably 
smaller populations of senior citizens. 

Recently, the city of West Palm Beach re- 
fused to participate in the federal rent sup- 
plement program. Participation would have 
meant $30 to $40 a month to about 5 per 
cent of the St. Andrews residents, according 
to Hurst. 

“We need communities to live in, not 
places that are warehouses for undertakers,” 
Max Freidson, the outspoken 72-year-old 
president of the Dade County Congress of 
Senior Citizens. 

One possibility is the senior citizens cam- 
puses in Freidson’s county. Built by a con- 
sortium of public and private funds, they 
offer low-cost meals, housing and recreation 
in an attractively landscaped setting. 

The key, said program co-ordinator Dick 
Steiner, is the 1,000 nutritious meals served 
daily at a cost of 50 cents. 

“This gets them out of their cages,” he 
said. “Otherwise they would never leave 
their rooms, Once we get them out, we can 
help in other ways, too.” 

Malnutrition, declared the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Aging, is reaching the propor- 
tions of a “national emergency” among older 
Americans. 
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It has, experts concur, 
lack of money to buy food. 

Instead, society’s youth orientation rein- 
forces an elderly person’s deepening sense 
of not being needed or wanted. An old per- 
son starts to feel it isn’t worth the trouble 
to cook for himself. 

The icebox door creaked once and stopped 
as Mrs. Amy Smith took out a few styrofoam 
containers and placed them on the kitchen 
counter, There was a little dab of spinach, a 
tablespoon full of corn and a small serving 
of stewed tomatoes. 

“I just don't bother to cook for myself,” 
said the 65-year-old widow. “Now when my 
family comes, I cook, 

“But it’s just too much trouble when I'm 
alone. When I’m alone, I eat scraps.” 

Like most of the elderly’s most pressing 
problems, the needs for nourishing meals 
and adequate housing are not separately solv- 
able. 

They relate directly to transportation. In- 
adequate public transportation complicate 
their ability to provide for themselves. 

Without cheap and efficient public trans- 
portation, the elderly are literally impris- 
oned in their homes, unable to go anywhere 
or to do anything, with only a blaring tele- 
vision set for company. 

“You can’t go to the mall or uptown to 
shop in the evening or to a movie or to the 
auditorium. In fact, you can’t do anything,” 
said one woman, 

“I don’t know anyone. I don't have any 
friends. 

“All you can do is watch TV and go to bed 
at 9 p.m.” 

The older a person gets the less likely it is 
he will own a car. Those who do find the 
infirmities of age put sharp limits on driv- 
ing. 

“I recently had a restriction on my driving 
license. I can’t drive at night now,” said a 
Lake Worth man, “This means with the lack 
of public transportation I won't be able to 
leave the house after dark.” 

The Donald Kings, a vigorous couple in 
their mid-sixties, invested in two bicycles 
when they moved to West Palm’Beach from 
Ohio. They use their gleaming three-wheelers 
for recreation and transportation, pedalling 
them furiously around town. 

“If it rains, we don’t go,” said King sim- 
ply. 

A difficult dilemma confronts others—go 
where the buses go or don’t go. 

The alternative is to pay people for rides 
and this has obvious, unhappy drawbacks. 

Once a month Mrs. Mark Austein must get 
from her apartment on Tamarind Avenue to 
the surplus food station at Palm Beach In- 
ternational Airport. 

There are no buses so she must pay for 
a ride to pick up the bulky containers that 
enable her to stretch her food budget just 
& little bit further. 

“I have to pay $2 to get there,” she said. 
“Sometimes I think, ‘Lord, I could just take 
that $2 and buy the stuf, ” 

Inconvenience is only one aspect of the 
transportation problem. The lack of bus sery- 
ice eats into small Social Security checks in 
many ways. 

Mrs. William Tulloch knows she could 
wring a few more dollars out of her family 
check if she had a little help from the com- 
munity. She doesn’t, so she must, for ex- 
ample, grocery shop at the store across the 
street, instead of a cheaper one 12 blocks 
away. 

“I'd like to get to Palm Coast Plaza where 
I could get some cheap material to sew a few 
things but I can't,” she said. “I hate to butt 
in on neighbors when the bus doesn’t go. I 
know I could save some money if I just had 
the means,” 


little to do with 
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We Are GETTING POLITICALLY MINDED 
(By Rochelle Jones) 


Sr. Pererssurc.—A hundred couples fox- 
trotted vigorously past the old man at the 
edge of the dance floor. 

He hummed a few bars of “If You Knew 
Susie,” flirted with a white-haired woman 
and turned to a visitor. 

“You from West Palm?” he asked. “I lived 
there when I first came to Florida, They 
don’t give a damn about old people there. 

“Now St. Pete cares about senior citizens.” 

He excused himself to ask the woman, who 
had been returning his glances, to dance. 
Multicolored lights revolved above them as 
they glided past the “Dance at Your Own 
Risk" sign, 

The old man was right, 

If Palm Beach County cares about its 
60,415 senior citizens, it isn’t evident. 

There are woefully few programs to meet 
their medical, nutritional, recreational and 
housing needs. 

The County Health Department tests for 
glaucoma. Emergency financial help is avall- 
able through county welfare. And the county 
clinic and nursing home are open to those 
who qualify for welfare. 

But for the overwhelming majority there 
is nothing besides neglect and indifference. 

Even the federally funded Council cn 
Aging was a half-hearted, piecemeal and 
short-lived stab at representing the area's 
senior citizens. It enabled other agencies to 
neglect the elderly with a clear conscience 
although it did nothing itself. 

Council Director George Young said, “No 
one knows what older people need or want 
in the county.” 

The council made no progress toward find- 
ing out during its two-year existence. 

“We tried doing some surveys on needs 
and problems but the surveys were unac- 
ceptable,” Young said. 

Last spring the counci] disbanded after 
rejecting funds offered by the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare under a 
three-year grant. 

“We refused because we felt the programs 
we were undertaking were moving in the 
wrong direction,” Young said. “We felt 
the general direction of welfare was wrong. 
The kind of welfare that begets welfare is 
wrong,” 

Palm Beach County is not alone in its 
neglect of the elderly. The state and federal 
governments are equally guilty. 

For example, on the national level a mere 
$8 million is spent annually for research on 
aging. In the four-story Gerontology Re- 
search Center, half of the laboratories and 
offices are empty because of government cut- 
backs in budgets and hiring. 

In 1965 Congress passed the Older Ameri- 
can Act mainly to start local programs and 
develop pilot projects for the elderly. 

But in 1970 only $32 million—about $1.60 
per senior citizen—was appropriated for the 
programs. 

That was $8 million less than the Pentagon 
got for publicity purposes only and $27 mil- 
lion less than Greece received in foreign 
military assistance. 

The federal government has done little 
but the state has done less. 

“The state invited us to come here,” said 
Max Friedson, president of the 8,000 mem- 
ber Dade County Congress of Senior Citizens. 
“There were ads in the newspapers up north 
saying, ‘Come live in the sun.’ ” 

“When we came, there was no one here to 
receive us, to insure that we would live out 
our lives in dignity. It’s been a farce.” 

For years the legislature has routinely 
passed special interest legislation to protect 
the distillers, the cigarmakers and the 
mobile home industry. At the same time it 
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has kept old age assistance payments the 
fourth lowest in the country. 

During the 1971 session only one law was 
passed to help senior citizens—the $10,000 
homestead exemption for school taxes. 

“The legislature isn’t receptive to the 
needs of old people,” said Friedson who rep- 
resents the Florida Retirees Legislative Or- 
ganization in Tallahassee. “They care about 
the duPonts and the Balls. You can't get near 
some of the legislators.” 

Other state officials have acquiesced in the 
legislature's blithe disregard of almost 15 
per cent of Florida's population. There was 
no outcry, for example, when the Florida 
Commission on Aging was downgraded to a 
bureau within the mammoth Department of 
Health and Rehabilitative Services. 

Here and there, scattered around the state, 
are outstanding programs for senior citizens. 
They are encouraging examples of what can 
be done. 

On the edge of Tampa Bay the sprawling 
Senior Citizens Center is second home to 
some 3,000 members, For $6 annual dues they 
have unlimited use of the card, billiard and 
music rooms, In the cafeteria, overlooking 
sailboats bobbing in the municipal marina, 
they can buy sandwiches for 30 cents. 

“Many are so alone,” said Daisy Adams, the 
director. “They come first thing in the morn- 
ing and stay all day. They’re at the door 
waiting to get in when we open.” 

Even on a sultry summer day the center 
bustled with activity—dance and pinochle 
lessons, bingo in the afternoon and ballroom 
dancing at night. 

In the billiard room Jack Martin, 67, a re- 
tiree from New Jersey, watched the men 
bending over the green felt table. 

“I come every day. For $6 a year you can’t 
beat or tie it,” he said emphatically. 

Across the state in Daytona Beach’s Hall- 
fax Senior Citizen’s Center the telephone 
rang. Edna Lendway, secretary to the Volusia 
County Council on Aging, answered. 


“Yes, dear, of course, your call is confiden- 
tial,” she said reassuringly. “Mhmm.. ,. 


mhmm.. . now tell me, dear, are you mar- 
ried to this man?” 

On the other end of the line was a 75-year- 
old ex-WAC entangled with an elderly alco- 
holic veteran. Wanting to get away from him 
but not knowing how, wanting to get help 
for him but not knowing where, she had 
called the center's senior hot line. 

Mrs. Lendway helped the caller, hung up 
the phone and said, “This is the kind of 
thing I do all day—try to answer people's 
questions.” 

The 24-hour hot line is just one of the 
services at the center, termed among the best 
in the state by Oliver Jurigan, director of the 
state Bureau on Aging. 

With a $20,000 a year budget the council 
Operates a lively employment service, out- 
reach projects in nursing homes, monthly 
town meetings with representatives from 
various agencies and a varied recreation 
program. 

Part of its low budget success comes from 
its location in Daytona Beach’s modern, 13- 
story senior citizen housing project. The 200 
residents are eager volunteers at the center. 

“More important it makes the people feel 
needed,” said Mrs. Lendway as an elderly 
man pulled a visitor over to “his coffee 
maker.” 

And down in Miami the huge Metropolitan 
Senior Citizen Center was functioning in its 
usual happy chaos on a recent day. The 
phones rang endlessly as people scrambled 
to arrange transportation to a rodeo for 400 
senior citizens, 

“The place is always like this,” said Direc- 
tor Cliff McCloud with a smile. 
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The Metropolitan Senior Center is one of 
12 centers operated by the Senior Centers of 
Dade County, Inc., a multi-funded organiza- 
tion sup financially by the United 
Fund, county, state and federal governments. 

The centers offer comprehensive services 
to senior citizens. 

They serve 1,000 low cost meals dally, 
recruit adult education teachers for classes, 
give 20,000 free immunization shots yearly, 
screen for diabetes and glaucoma and spon- 
sor individual and group psychological coun- 
seling. 

The recreation programs range from gem 
cutting to bowling to movies. 

Most important, perhaps, is the attitude of 
McCloud. It’s reflected in the “Senior Power” 
button on his desk. 

“The seniors have a very important role 
in running the centers,” he said. "My atti- 
tude is that the professional staff is there for 
leadership, guidance and continunity.” 

They could be a formidable political force. 

In Palm Beach County, between 25 and 35 
per cent of the registered voters are over 65, 
according to Horace Beasley, supervisor of 
elections. 

“I’m positive they vote more often and 
more regularly than the younger voters,” he 
said, “Where there are precincts in retire- 
ment areas between 75 and 85 per cent of 
those registered vote.” 

Moreover, Beasley added, the political ac- 
tivity of the senior citizens is on the up- 
swing. > 

“I have noticed that their interest in poli- 
tics has increased remarkably in the last 
three years,” he said. 

Recently Rathman organized a Senior Citi- 
zens Voters Group in Palm Beach, Martin 
and Broward counties. Friedson is organizing 
branches of the Florida Retirees Legislative 
Organization around the state. 

“We're not kooks or militants,” Priedson 
said. “But we are getting very, very politically 
minded because that’s the only way we can 
get what we need.” 

The problems of old age should not be the 
concern of those over 65 alone. They are the 
legitimate concern of all society. 

“The young people should be joining us,” 
Friedson said. “We're trying to leave a legacy 
to youth. We're trying to leave them a better 
old age than was left to us.” 

Ideally there will come a day when the 
senior citizen is honored for his contribution 
to society. Then old age will not be some- 
thing to be feared. Instead, old age will be 
recognized as a moment in existence, differ- 
ent perhaps from youth and maturity, but 
possessing its own and enviable rewards. 

But it is apparent from the past actions 
of public officials that time will not come 
soon unless senior citizens demand change. 

In the past senior citizens have viewed 
their problems as individual problems, That 
is the reason efforts to organize senior citi- 
zens have floundered, 

“We must stick together. If we don’t we'll 
hang separately,” Friedson said. 

If senior citizens begin to realize their 
problems are common problems, shared by 
thousands, the result could be explosive. 

Bill Oriol, staff director of the U.S. Senate 
Committee on Aging, summed up. “If the 
elderly ever realize what is being done to 
them, they will rise up and the revolt will 
be bigger and louder than anything this 
country has ever seen.” 


SENATOR WILLIAMS DISCUSSES IM- 
PLEMENTATION OF THE OCCU- 


PATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 
ACT 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, last 
year a great step forward in safeguard- 
ing American workers from health and 
safety hazards they face on the job was 
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taken with enactment of the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970, I 
was privileged to participate as a mem- 
ber of the Labor Subcommittee of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee in 
passage of this historic act. However, 
there are now disturbing signs that the 
promise held out by this new law is be- 
ing diluted by half-hearted efforts at 
implementing it. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, and of the Subcommittee on 
Labor, Senator WILLIaAMs, has made it 
clear that he intends to monitor very 
closely the administration’s implemen- 
tation of this law, and to object force- 
fully to any laxity. Senator WILLIAMS was 
the principal author of the act, and he 
knows very well that it can only be suc- 
cessful if it is effectively administered. 

Mr. President, on October 6 in remarks 
before the annual convention of the In- 
dustrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
Senator WILLIAMS discussed this new 
law and the shortcomings he sees in the 
administration’s implementation of it. I 
think his clear and comprehensive speech 
will be most enlightening to anyone in- 
terested in the safety and health of 
American workers, and I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the speech be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF U.S. SENATOR HARRISON A. 

WILLIAMS, JR. 

It's a real pleasure to have this opportunity 
to meet with you. 

And, I count this an outstanding chance 
to talk with a group of people who are leaders 
in a cause that is very important to me. 

I'm talking, of course, about on-the-job 
health and safety. 

Thanks to you—the members of your 
unions and your representatives here in 
Washington—we now have on the books a 
solid, Occupational Safety and Health law. 

I will say that it is doubtful we would have 
this law today if we had not had your strong 
leadership. 

You acted as the conscience of the Con- 
gress, and helped to insure that the law we 
passed was a strong and effective as was 
needed. 

I count my own involvement with this leg- 
islation as one of the high points of my 
Congressional career. 

No other law I can think of has the po- 
tential for bringing such great benefits to 
so many workers, 

Enactment of this law marked an end to 
the shameful history of government neglect 
of the problems of job safety. 

This law represents the first real Federal 
commitment to protecting the safety and 
health of some 57 million workers. 

It also provides unprecedented oppor- 
tunities for workers and their representatives 
to take part in securing the protection which 
the Act offers. 

And, it establishes a new basis for research 
into occupational illness—for development 


of new methods of making workplaces safer— 
and for training and education programs 
needed to make the law effective. 

Unfortunately, it is now clear that many of 
our hopes and expectations are being thwart- 
ed and frustrated. 

Implementation of this Act is in the 
hands of an Administration which has failed 
to approach its objectives with vision and 
imagination. 

Instead, the Administration has adopted 
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the penny-pinching attitude that health and 
safety for workers is something that this 
great Nation can barely afford. 

It is an Administration which has little 
sympathy for the concept of workers’ rights 
and workers’ participation, which is em- 
bodied in the Act. 

And it is an Administration which seems 
singularly determined to turn over most of 
the program to States, whose past inade- 
quacies provided the chief reason for passage 
of this Act. 

This reluctance to support an all-out ef- 
fort against on-the-job hazards seems espe- 
cialiy surprising in an Administration which 
places such emphasis on “productivity.” 

Job Safety seems to me the best way to 
foster productivity. 

As George Shultz himself told our Com- 
mittee, a 20 percent reduction in the rate of 
job injuries would be equivalent to aug- 
menting our economy by the output of 300,- 
000 workers. 

Nevertheless, the disappointing record of 
this Administration's implementation of the 
Act is clear. 

Let me cite a few examples of what I'm 
talking about—examples that should cause 
all of us great concern. 

Despite the fact that this Act covers more 
than four million workplaces, the Labor De- 
partment asked for only enough funds ($24.9 
million) to place 500 compliance officers in 
the field by next June 30. 

With one inspection for every 7,200 estab- 
lishments, you can see that a lot of inspec- 
tion is never going to get done. 

Efforts made by myself and by your rep- 
resentatives in Washington to get 1,000 new 
inspectors by next June 30 were not success- 
ful. 

But, we did manage to obtain enough ad- 
ditional money to provide at least 200 more 
inspectors, 

Now there are reports that even this modest 
increase may be wiped out because of the 
Government hiring cutbacks which are part 
of the President’s so-called “new prosperity” 
program. 

So you see that the fallout from the Ad- 
ministration’s mismanagement of the econ- 
omy has no end of side effects upon the 
working people of this country. 

The Administration's unwillingness to 
make a meaningful investment in imple- 
menting this Act is especially obvious when 
we look at its budget for the National In- 
stitute of Occupational Health and Safety. 

This Institute was created, and placed in 
the Department of HEW, in order to perform 
the comprehensive research efforts which are 
so essential to achieving the health objec- 
tives of the Act. 

Yet this urgently needed new agency has 
been treated like an unwanted stepchild. 

And, we still have no indication that it is 
undertaking any major new efforts to cope 
with the great range of occupational health 
hazards that have been ignored for so long. 

The Institute’s budget for the current fis- 
cal year is only $8.5 million more than was 
allocated ($25.2 million v. $16.7 million) for 
occupational health activities before the Act 
was Passed. 

This refiects very little appreciation on the 
part of the budget makers for the real di- 
mensions of the task the Institute has been 
given, and the needs which must be met, 

Just consider the fact that there are more 
than 10,000 potentially toxic substances now 
found in regular industrial use—a number 
that is growing constantly. 

These are all substances for which the In- 
stitute should be developing criteria, so that 
standards may be established embodying all 
the protective features specified by the Act. 

Yet the Institute is operating under such 
strangling budget constraints that it is able 
to work on the development of standards for 
only ten of these 10,000 substances this year. 
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I can’t think of anything that points up 
more glaringly the outrageous indifference 
that this Administration is displaying to the 
objectives for which this Act was passed. 

Some other serious shortcomings in the 
Administration’s approach to implementing 
the Act should also be mentioned. 

One is its reluctance to recognize that 
workers and their representatives must be 
treated as full partners, along with business, 
and government, in making this program 
work, 

For example, despite the extensive first- 
hand experience that workers have had with 
problems of safety in the workplace, how 
many have been employed to work in the 
program? 

I know that many have been recom- 
mended by your unions, yet not even a hand- 
ful have been hired. 

The Administration seems to prefer peo- 
ple from management, or even Government 
people with no safety background. 

Certainly, management should be repre- 
sented—indeed must be represented. 

But, it is essential that workers also be 
adequately represented. 

Unfortunately, the Administration has 
made it pretty clear that workers are just 
wasting their time in applying. 

This attitude has also been evidenced in 
the Labor Department's failure to make effec- 
tive use of the Act’s provisions for Govern- 
ment-supported training programs. 

There is a crying need for such programs, 
and a great deal of interest throughout the 
country. 

Many unions are anxious to participate. 

They recognize that if key workers in each 
plant can acquire sufficient knowledge about 
the Act and its application to their own situ- 
ations, the workers themselves will be able 
to bring about compliance without need to 
always depend upon a Federal inspector. 

Yet the Department has done virtually 
nothing to meet this need. 

Of course, it has now set up a series of one- 
day orientation sessions for union repre- 
sentatives. 

But these are no substitute for more in- 
tensive, in-depth training programs. 

What's more, even here the Department 
completely ignored the educational and 
training capabilities of so many of our 
unions. 

Instead, it decided to pay the Boeing Com- 
pany $65,000 to provide the orientation for 
union representatives. 

A matter of particular concern right now 
is the Labor Department’s determination to 
turn much of the Act’s program over to the 
States. 

Nothing in our past experience gives us 
any reason to expect that more than a hand- 
ful of states will administer an effective 
occupational safety and health program. 

Indeed, it was the record of failure of 
many decades on the part of most states 
that led to the conclusion that a Federal 
program was needed. 

The Act does provide for approval of state 
plans which give appropriate assurances of 
being at least as effective as the Federal 
program in the development and enforce- 
ment of standards. 

However, the Department is so eager to 
bring in the states, that it seems willing 
to approve plans on the basis of paper prom- 
ises that a state will at some time in the 
future have the authority and capability to 
fulfill its commitments. 

The Department also seems willing to ap- 
prove programs which are not in accord with 
the concept of worker rights and worker par- 
ticipation which is so expressly laid out in 
the Federal law. 

. For example, Undersecretary of Labor Sil- 
berman has publicly announced that the 
right of an employee representative to ac- 
company & complHance officer during an in- 
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spection need not be included in a state 
plan. 

This is clearly a case of disregarding Con- 
gressional intent. 

Congress viewed this right—and other 
workers rights included in the bill—as being 
essential to successful implementation. 

It is most unfortunate that the Admin- 
istration should now try to subvert this 
intent in implementing the law. 

All of these concerns I have mentioned— 
the Administration’s refusal to provide 
meaningful budgetary support for this Act, 
its unwillingness to give full recognition to 
the idea of worker participation and its 
hastiness to turn over the Act's administra- 
tion to states—make it very clear that our 
hopes and expectations for this Act will not 
be self-fulfilling. 

We must never stop looking over the shoul- 
ders of those who are administering this Act. 

And, we must never hesitate to raise the 
roof when we think they are going astray. 

I believe the time is not far off when the 
Senate Labor Committee will have to begin 
oversight hearings to determine, in a formal 
way, just how this law is being implemented, 
and to establish the basis for a more realis- 
tic level of funding for the Act’s programs. 

To my mind, those administering this Act 
must be guided by at least the following ob- 
jectives: 

—An all-out effort to perform the research 
necessary for developing the most effective 
standards for protecting employees against 
the full range of on-the-job hazards. 

—tThe development of an adequate com- 
pliance staff in the Department of Labor, 
equal to the task of providing a regular and 
effective imspection procedure. The task 
should have the capacity to respond prompt- 
ly when workers send notice that dangerous 
conditions exist in their places of employ- 
ment. 

—The refusal to approve a State plan for 
any State which is not able to commit Itself 
to at least as vigorous and effective a program 
as the Federal program—including full rec- 
ognition of the principle of worker partici- 
pation and worker rights. 

—A comprehensive program to provide em- 
ployees with training in the Act's require- 
ments and the application of those require- 
ments to their own places of employment. 
In this way, they themselves may bring about 
a maximum level of compliance, without 
the need to depend upon Government in- 
spectors in every instance. 

—Imaginative use of the Institute’s re- 
sources and the Act's authority in an effort 
to integrate occupational medicine into an 
overall system of health care. Major emphasis 
should be on individualized screening and 
prevention. 

To insure the achievement of these objec- 
tives will require constant vigilance and com- 
mitment on the part of all of us. 

It will also take a substantial amount of 
money. 

But, I can't think of many better purposes 
for spending money than safeguarding the 
safety and health of those who produce our 
Nation’s wealth, 

And the day we get an Administration 
that sees things the same way, I believe the 
fullest realization of the Act's goals will be 
within our grasp. 


BILL TO END POLICE SHOOTINGS 
RECEIVES SUPPORT 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, 


yesterday, five wives and friends of 
Philadelphia policemen visited me to 
present petitions supporting the enact- 
ment of my legislation which is designed 


to end the tragic killings of policemen. 
Mrs. Dee Basciano, Mrs. Loretta 
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Hudec, Miss Helen LeRoy, Mrs. Kathleen 
Mulvihill, and Mrs. Joanne O'Malley 
came to Washington to present me with 
the names of 5,000 Philadelphia area 
citizens who each signed petitions sup- 
porting S. 120, a bill to prohibit assaults 
on State and local law-enforcement offi- 
cials, firemen, and judicial officers. 

On September 16, 1970, I originally 
introduced the bill. Late in the 91st Con- 
gress the Senate Judiciary Committee 
held hearings on this legislation which 
clearly indicated the urgent need for its 
enactment. Witness after witness pre- 
sented convincing evidence that the 
killing of these officials is a national 
problem and that there is substantial 
justification for Federal legislation. Re- 
grettably, no action was taken on the bill 
during the 91st Congress. 

I therefore reintroduced my bill, S. 120, 
at the beginning of the 92d Congress. 
Under this bill, in any case where an 
individual has traveled in interstate 
commerce or used any instrumentality 
of, or facility for interstate commerce, 
with the intent of assaulting, injuring, or 
killing such officials, or where a danger- 
ous or deadly weapon which has been 
transported in, or is customarily dis- 
tributed in, interstate commerce is used 
to commit the crime, Federal officials 
would be able to assist local authorities 
in investigating the crime and tracking 
down the criminals. The crime would be 
punishable under Federal statutes, 

Mr. President, over 100 policemen 
were killed last year. This problem has 
increased since I originally introduced 
my legislation. 

I deeply appreciate the support offered 
by the wives and friends of the Phila- 
delphia policemen who came to see me 
and the additional expression of support 
by the 5,000 people who signed the peti- 
tion presented to me. The wives advised 
me that this is just the beginning of their 
campaign and that they would have had 
far more signatures, had there been more 
time available before our meeting. I 
again call on the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee to act quickly on this urgently 
needed legislation. We simply cannot 
stand by in the face of increasing attacks 
on our courageous and dedicated law- 
enforcement officials. 


TEACHING THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, earlier 
this year a very worthwhile program was 
conducted by the American Citizenship 
Center of Oklahoma Christian College. 
The distinguished senior Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin) participated 
in this program—a 2-day seminar for 
high school teachers on the Constitution 
and how to teach it. 

The success of the seminar was 
described by James J. Kilpatrick, of the 
Washington Star syndicate, in a column 
published in the Daily Oklahoman. In 
order that other Members of the Senate 
may be aware of the program, I ask 
unanimous consent that the column be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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TEACHERS LEARNING How To TEACH 
PRINCIPLES OF U.S, CONSTITUTION 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Dattas.—Summer is the seminar season for 
teachers. A thousand classes in intellectual 
calisthentics must be in session this week, 
and doubtless most of them merit a word of 
praise. A recent gathering here in Dallas, at 
the law school of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, calls for a special salute. 

Nearly a hundred high school teachers of 
history and social studies got together last 
week for two days of hard listening and lively 
discussion. They met to consider, of all things, 
the Constitution of the United States, how to 
teach it today. Who ever heard of such a 
thing? 

The seminar was organized by the Amer- 
ican Citizenship Center of Oklahoma Chris- 
tian College, up in Oklahoma City. A Texas 
donor put up the modest sum required to 
finance the affair, and teachers were invited 
from both large and small high schools in 
the two states. Sen. Sam Ervin of North 
Carolina, one of the nation’s foremost con- 
stitutionalists, served as principal speaker, 
but with deference to Sen. Sam, the teach- 
ers themselves provided the real meat and 
potatoes. For persons who love the Consti- 
tution—simply love it, and love to talk 
about it—these were two happy days. 

Dr. James O. Baird, president of Oklahoma 
Christian College, and Dr. Robert H. Row- 
land, director of the Citizenship Center, 
were the prime movers in bringing the 
teachers together. Their principal concern 
in recent years has been the faliure, as they 
view it, of so many young people really to 
learn the fundamental principles and values 
of their country. In a small but effective way, 
working first with high school students and 
now with their teachers, they are trying to 
rekindle old fires of dedication and under- 
standing. 

It is a tremendously important task. As 
President Nixon remarked the other day, in 
a brooding moment out in California, the 
most casual study of the decline of Rome 
will turn up some striking analogies with 
conditions in the United States in recent 
years, Nixon did not want to be misunder- 
stood: He was optimistic that our old Ro- 
man virtues would reassert themselves. He 
was not about to acknowledge the onset of 
some new barbarianism with new Dark Ages 
to follow. 

How does one “teach the Constitution"? 
To listen to the teachers as they talk among 
themselves, students have little interest in 
textual analysis. James Madison does not ex- 
actly grab them. They do not groove upon the 
doctrine of enumerated powers. “My stu- 
dents,” one instructor remarked, “think of 
the Constitution in terms of just one word: 
‘rights.’ They say, ‘I know my rights." But 
they don't know their rights. And it’s not 
easy to talk to them of ‘ordered liberty’ when 
most of our time in the classroom has to be 
spent in Just keeping order.” 

One approach suggested in the Dallas 
seminar is to concentrate—without ignor- 
ing historical background—on what the Con- 
stitution means today. A student who may 
yawn at 18th Century prohibitions upon an 
“establishment of religion” may be awak- 
ened by last month's Supreme Court decision 
on aid to parochial schools. Is the Fourteenth 
Amendment dull stuff? Then talk about the 
Constitution in terms of the compulsory bus- 
ing of students to achieve racial balance. 
It’s a hot topic in Texas today. The point 
is: The Constitution lives. Effective teach- 
ing, by knowledgeable teachers, will not let 
it die. 


STRONG ARGUMENTS FOR THE 
INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, with en- 
thusiasm, I invite the attention of Sena- 
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tors to a recent speech by Dr. Maurice 
Mann, executive vice president of the 
Western Pennsylvania National Bank, 
before the Kentucky Bankers Association 
on September 13. Dr. Mann is well known 
to me and to others in this body as an 
extremely able economist and dedicated 
public servant who served with distinc- 
tion as Assistant Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget earlier in this ad- 
ministration. 

In his speech, entitled “The Difficult 
Road to Economic Growth and Stabil- 
ity,” Dr. Mann presents a very compel- 
ling argument for stimulating spending 
for investment as an appropriate and 
necessary element of national economic 
policy. His reasons briefly are that: 
First, consumption is now heavily fa- 
vored at the expense of private and 
public investment; second, future trends 
in investment spending as forecast by 
the Council of Economic Advisers for 
the next 5 years show an increase in 
the share of GNP devoted to consump- 
tion while the share allocated for busi- 
ness investment remains flat; third, to 
satisfy the tremendous investment needs 
of the economy, including productivity, 
it is mecessary to devote a much larger 
share of GNP to investment; fourth, the 
1969 Tax Reform Act provided signifi- 
cant reductions in personal income 
taxes, but increased the level of busi- 
ness taxation, and restoration of the in- 
vestment credit would help redress the 
balance; fifth, because the multiplier ef- 
fects of spending for capital equipment 
are far greater than spending for con- 
sumer goods, jobs would be created at 
a time when they are desperately 
needed; sixth, data on the respective 
shares of total income accounted for 
by individuals and businesses indicate 
that income accounted for by business 
in the last half of the 1960's decreased 
steadily while employee compensation 
increased, suggesting the existence of 
an imbalance. 

I ask unanimous consent that the por- 
tion of Dr. Mann’s statement referred 
to above be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ANOTHER LONG-RUN PROBLEM 

Inflation is not the only problem that 
stands in the way of satisfactory long-run 
economic growth and stability. Another ob- 
stacle is the appropriate allocation of lim- 
ited resources among vigorously competing 
demands, In this regard, considerable criti- 
cism has been leveled against the proposal 
to reinstate the investment tax credit, on the 
grounds that it provides a tax bonanza for 
business, while individuals receive only a 
token tax reduction. In my opinion, this 
criticism may be somewhat wide of the mark. 
For example, the historical record reveals 
that, whenever it was thought that economic 
stimulus was needed, we have tended to stim- 


ulate consumption; and whenever it was 
thought that economic restraint was desired, 
we have tended to restrain investment. As a 
result, we are now at the point where con- 
sumption is heavily favored at the expense 
of private and public investment. 

The investment tax credit is desirable and 
advantageous because it would increase the 
relative position of private investment in the 
Nation's priority structure, which is some- 
thing that needs to be done. For example, the 
five-year forecast in the 1971 report of the 
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Council of Economic Advisers showed an in- 
crease in the share of GNP devoted to con- 
sumption, while the share allocated for busi- 
ness investment (as well as state and local 
government purchases) remained flat. This 
set of economic relationships would make 
it much more difficult for the Nation to 
achieve satisfactory long-run economic 
growth and stability. Because of the tremen- 
dous non-consumption needs of the econ- 
omy—for example, to improve the Nation’s 
competitive position in world markets, to 
offset large gains in compensation per man- 
hour, to upgrade the transportation system 
(particularly in urban areas), to solve the 
problems of air and water pollution, to name 
a few—it seems inconsistent to devote an 
increasingly larger share of GNP to con- 
sumption—and less to investment. 

In the upcoming dialogue on the invest- 
ment tax credit, we should remember that 
the Tax Reform Act of 1969 provided sig- 
nificant reductions in personal income taxes 
over a period of years, but increased the 
overall level of business taxation. In fact, 
many people agreed at the time that the Tax 
Reform Act of 1969 was weighted too heavily 
in favor of the consumer. Reinstatement of 
the investment tax credit at this time would 
go a long way toward restoring a reasonable 
balance between consumption and invest- 
ment in the economy. Moreover, increased 
production of additional capital goods would 
also provide a significant source of new em- 
ployment opportunities—it is well known 
that the multiplier effects of capital spend- 
ing on employment and income are con- 
siderably greater than those of consumer 
spending. 

Another dimension of the consumption/ 
investment relationship is indicated by re- 
cent data on the respective shares of total 
income accounted for by individuals and 
businesses. The evidence clearly shows that 
income accounted for by business has steadily 
decreased as a percent of total income, while 
employee compensation has steadily in- 
creased. For example, total compensation of 
employees as a percent of total national in- 
come reached a recent low of nearly 70 per- 
cent (69.8 percent) in 1965, and then in- 
creased steadily, moving up to nearly 76 per- 
cent (75.6 percent) in 1970 and in the first 
half of 1971 (75.8 percent). Conversely, cor- 
porate profits before taxes as a percent of 
national income reached a recent high of 
nearly 14 percent (13.8 percent) in 1965, and 
then declined virtually uninterruptedly, fall- 
ing to 9.5 percent in 1970 (in the first half 
of 1971, the share was 9.6 percent). The story 
is essentially the same, but not as dramatic, 
with regard to the proportions of personal 
income accounted for by labor's share and 
the share accruing to business and profes- 
sional income and dividends. What is 
dramatic, however, is that corporate profits 
as a percent of the Nation's total output are 
at the lowest level in more than thirty years. 

All in all, I believe that this is additional 
evidence of the fact that the scale is tipped 
in favor of the consumer sector at the ex- 
pense of the business sector. It also has in- 
teresting implications with respect to the 
possibility of holding various types of income 
at present levels, especially since the current 
share of business income is considerably be- 
low the average of the past 10 years or so, 
while employee income is considerably above 
its recent average. 

In addition to restoring the investment tax 
credit permanently, it may be necessary in 
the years ahead to increase, rather than re- 
duce, the average level of personal taxation 
in the United States. This must be done if we 
are at all in earnest about producing all— 
or even most—of the public goods that we 
seem to think we want—catering to the Na- 
tion's housing needs as well as to the types 
of spending that fall within the province of 
State and local governments. 
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CONCLUDING COMMENTS 


Taking a position that advocates lower 
business taxes and the possibility of higher 
personal taxes will not win a popularity con- 
test—at least in today's political environ- 
ment. However, it is perhaps about time that 
we, as a Nation, consider the problems of the 
long-range economic outlook and stop cutting 
off our noses to spite our faces. It is an in- 
creasingly apparent fact of economic life that, 
in the years ahead, it will be a formidable 
challenge to make resource availability con- 
sistent with a satisfactory rate of economic 
growth—in terms of both the quantity and 
quality of that growth. Among other things, 
we cannot continue to short-change invest- 
ment in private and public productive ca- 
pacity, mor can we afford to ignore the de- 
velopment of practical and lasting solutions 
to the basic structural problems that con- 
front the economy. We now have some time 
to begin to move in all of these areas—to 
make necessary adjustments in labor mar- 
kets, in collective bargaining procedures, in 
international trade practices, in private and 
public pricing policies and procedures, among 
many others. If we do not move promptly and 
effectively, the favorable initial effects of the 
new economic policy will quickly dissipate, 
and the road to economic growth and sta- 
bility will be even more rocky and more 
troublesome than it is already destined to be. 


DEALING WITH NUCLEAR 
INVESTORS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the distinguished 
Senator from Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL), I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement by him entitled 
“Dealing With Nuclear Investors.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEALING Wrra NUCLEAR INVESTORS 
(Statement by Senator GRAVEL) 

Some people are amazed that President 
Nixon is still promoting nuclear electricity 
(fission) as “our best hope” for meeting fu- 
ture energy needs, in the face of its obvious 
inferiority to sure alternatives such as solar 
energy in a variety of forms. 

Should anyone really be surprised that 
there is so much reluctance to abandon nu- 
clear fission? There is a huge private invest- 
ment at stake in this obsolete technology. 

Only dreamers can imagine that bankers, 
utilities, uranium owners, and other giant 
investors in nuclear electricity are going to 
allow President Nixon to jump on any other 
energy bandwagon, unless their huge nuclear 
investment is made recoverable somehow. In 
addition, under some rate-setting regula- 
tions, the high capital expense of nuclear 
power plants may be considered an advan- 
tage and not a disadvantage by utilities, 
whose political clout is large indeed. 

As long as big money is on the side of 
nuclear fission, the nuclear juggernaut will 
roll on regardless of court decisions like Cal- 
vert Cliffs, regardless of soaring costs to 
consumers, regardless of unsolved safety 
problems at every step, regardless of the high 
probability of irreversible nuclear contami- 
nation of the planet. 

IF WE KNOW, SO DO THEY 

The various energy barons know that nu- 
clear power is not the “only” or “the best” 
energy for the future. If we know about the 
alternatives, so do they. 

There are clean fossil fuel systems, clean 
geothermal energy, various forms of clean 
solar energy (including sea-thermal energy, 
now recoverable at low cost). While we can 
expect that there are some flaws in these 
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presently unfunded alternatives, their flaws 
can not begin to compare in number or dan- 
ger with the flaws still existing in every step 
of the nuclear cycle. 

If, eyen without solicitation, my office is 
receiving proposals for non-nuclear alterna- 
tives which require nothing more than to- 
day's technology, then the energy barons are 
receiving them too. 

Why do they ignore the non-nuclear alter- 
natives so diligently? It is not ignorance. 
Therefore, education won’t help. 

When Nixon and the energy owners choose 
fission as the energy source of the future, in 
the face of at least half a dozen safer, ecologi- 
cally sounder, and possibly cheaper choices, 
it is obvious that the engine of the nuclear 
juggernaut is money, not merit. 

Those of us who want to prevent radio- 
active contamination of our planet (like 
those who want to end poverty or militarism) 
have got to come to terms with the people 
who are profiting from and perpetuating 
what is dangerous. We have got to make al- 
ternatives attractive to them in thelr terms: 
money, not merit. 

EQUALIZING PROFIT POTENTIAL 

It must be possible for as much profit to be 
made from safe energy sources as from nu- 
clear energy sources, just as it must be made 
possible to profit equally from peace products 
as from war products, from decent jobs for 
everyone as from unemployment and poverty. 
In a private enterprise system, it is futile to 
argue merits without arguing money. 

Since the President has declared nuclear 
energy to be the nation’s highest priority 
energy program and has budgeted for it ac- 
cordingly, nuclear electricity must surely be 
& major subject of examination in the Sen- 
ate’s energy study, mandated May 3rd by 
Senate Resolution 45 of which I was a co- 
sponsor. 

This study, under the direction of William 
Van Ness of the Senate Interior Committee 
staff, will perform a distinct service to the 
country if it takes a public instead of a back- 
room look at the money as well as the merit 
questions of our energy choices. Two distin- 
guished Alaskans, Dr. Arlon Tussing and 
Joseph Fitz Gerald, are staff consultants, and 
I have high hopes for the product. 

Scandal or impropriety is not what I’m ex- 
pecting. I’m simply talking about finding out 
who needs what in order to make certain 
publicly desirable things happen. The only 
hope of reconciling public policy-making 
with private enterprise is open recognition of 
the financial facts of life. What needs to be 
hidden, if we agree that money is a natural 
force In a private enterprise system? 

NUCLEAR DOLLARS IN PERIL 

Perhaps the so-called “smart money” has 
already gotten out of nuclear energy, in the 
realization that a single severe accident puts 
the entire investment at peril, and that a 
severe accident is possible—perhaps probable. 

Non-nuclear investors had better start 
worrying about President Nixon's energy 
policy too, because if this country ever 
grows dependent on nuclear energy for more 
than a few percent of its electricity, the en- 
tire economy could be crippled by one bad 
nuclear accident which required the shut- 
down of all nuclear plants. That kind of 
financial loss would find no relief, when the 
Price-Anderson amendment to the Atomic 
Energy Act limits Hability to $560 million per 
accident. 

Even if “smart money” has seen the danger 
in going nuclear, there is plenty of not-so- 
smart money so deeply entangled with nu- 
clear fission that it will publicly discount in- 
convenient evidence and information. 


A SYSTEM FOR BAD ADVICE 
Where have nuclear investors been turning 
for their technical advice? They have been 
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getting it exclusively from scientists in the 
nuclear establishment who are lavishly 
funded in government, industry, and univer- 
sities to promote nuclear energy. Since in- 
vestors failed to have any funding given for 
the adversary mission—which would be find- 
ing out everything which is wrong with nu- 
clear energy—nuclear investors have been 
getting only one kind of advice. 

They must feel bitter now. Here they are, 
deeply committed to a technology, when a 
new revelation about its absurdity hits the 
press almost every week. Suddenly they find 
that the most essential safety system in nu- 
clear plants may not even work, that the prin- 
cipal by-product (radioactivity) is many 
times more dangerous than they had been 
advised, that there is no solution developed 
yet to the guardianship or transportation of 
radioactive waste or to the problem of radio- 
active mine tailings. Nuclear advocates have 
more than met their match in terms of brain- 
power, credentials, and motives. The critical 
scientists are at least as good as the advocate 
group, and nuclear investors must know it. 

PROTECTING AN INVESTMENT 

They find themselves pitifully deep into a 
bad idea. I am not without sympathy for 
them. They, however, are without sympathy 
for my position, which is that we urgently 
need a moratorium on the construction of any 
nuclear power plants. They have their invest- 
ment to protect. 

Perhaps they still hope that even a gro- 
tesque idea can flourish, provided it has gov- 
ernment blessing and generates profits, jobs, 
and abundant research contracts. They, too, 
have learned lessons from the arms race. 

Unless we come to grips with the financial 
forces at work behind nuclear electricity, 
nothing will prevent nuclear pollution, and 
nothing will develop the obviously superior 
alternatives to nuclear electricity. Alterna- 
tives—no matter how potentially profitable— 
will receive only token federal development 
funds if their development means a big loss 
for powerful nuclear interests. 

Therefore, if we want safe alternatives 
adopted, we should be willing to come to 
terms with the nuclear investment. 

GOVERNMENT TAKE-OVER 

Who is “we”? We means Congress—start- 
ing perhaps with the Senate Energy Task 
Force. Congress, which was not responsible 
for the recent predicaments of Lockheed and 
the Penn Central, came to their rescue. Con- 
gress, which was largely responsible for com- 
mercial development of nuclear electricity, 
is obliged to pay particularly close attention 
to the nuclear mess which has developed. 

Once upon a time, it was dreamed here 
that nuclear electricity wotild be “too cheap 
to meter”. The high hopes for nuclear elec- 
tricity were codified by Congress in the 1954 
Atomic Energy Act. At that time, the extreme 
hazard of its radioactive by-products was not 
well appreciated at all. If the hazard had 
been appreciated, I am sure that Congress 
would never have put fission in the hands 
of private industry, where cost-and-corner- 
cutting so naturally overwhelm quality con- 
trol and safety considerations. 

It may well be that the government will 
have to take back—which means buy back— 
ownership of nuclear power plants, in order 
to see that they are built and operated at 
least as carefully as nuclear submarines are, 
under Admiral Rickover’s scrutiny. 


GOVERNMENT PAY-OFF 


Since the federal government applied pres- 
sure vigorously on private industry to de- 
velop nuclear electricity, I firmly believe that 
the government is obliged to pay-off the in- 
vestors and to guarantee jobs to the workers 
affected by the needed reversal of the gov- 
ernment’s nuclear policy. 

Estimates, probably inflated, place the pri- 
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vate nuclear investment at $20 billion now. 
How much of that figure represents money 
still unspent and work still unperformed? 
How much of that represents equipment and 
construction work that could be readily used 
in new, clean, fossil-fuel plants? 

The pay-off, even on $20 billion, would 
amount to about $10 per capita per year for 
a ten-year period. That is cheap ransom from 
an error which could well contaminate the 
planet forever, at least in human time-scales, 

SMALL AND FOREIGN INVESTORS 

If the energy establishment in this coun- 
try continues to promote an obsolete fission 
concept, small investors or foreign investors 
may turn out to be the winners in the solar 
energy sweepstakes. Some of the pilot 
plants—for instance, for sea-thermal power— 
require so little capital that someone with 
determination like Ralph Nader's could raise 
it himself. The big energy interests might 
simply be ignored. 

I intend to supplement my solar energy 
remarks in the July 8th Record with a series 
of papers and proposals on both solar and 
geothermal technologies. 

The Calvert Cliffs decision (see the Con- 
gressional Record July 30, 1971, pages 28443- 
28450) and the National Environmental Pol- 
icy Act require the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to consider the alternatives before grant- 
ing a nuclear license. The superior alterna- 
tives receive only lip-service because all the 
dollars are behind fission. 

Financial forces, “invisible hands”, are 
pushing this country toward a radioactive 
future. Congress can make it financially at- 
tractive for them to push in safer directions. 
It’s time to help them out of their nuclear 
rut. 

I would most certainly welcome hearing 
the views of the investment community 
about these remarks, and about handling 
possible cl .anges in direction for technologies 
such as electric power production, 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


SPECIAL FUNDS OF THE ASIAN 
DEVELOPMENT BANK 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GAMBRELL). Under the previous order, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which the clerk will 


state. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 
A bill (S. 749) to authorize United States 
contributions to the Special Funds of the 
Asian Development Bank. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point a letter from 
Mr. John Connally, Secretary of the 
Treasury, under date of October 18, 1971. 
In his letter, he makes some comments 
on the bill passed yesterday and the two 
bills which will be before the Senate to- 
day, namely, S. 748, S. 749, and S. 2010, 
a bill providing for U.S. financial support 
of the Inter-American Development 
Bank, the Asian Development Bank— 
now the pending business—and the In- 
ternational Development Association. I 
am sure that Senators will find what the 
Secretary of the Treasury has to say to 
be of interest. 

There being no objection, the letter 
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was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., October 18, 1971. 

DEAR SENATOR MANSFIELD: I understand 
that early floor action is contemplated on 
S. 748, S. 749 and S. 2010, Bills providing 
for U.S. financial support to the Inter- 
American Development Bank, the Asian De- 
velopment Bank, and the International 
Development Association. These Bills are 
the heart of President Nixon's program of 
expanding U.S. reliance on multilateral de- 
velopment financial institutions. I am writ- 
ing to you today, to indicate my strong 
belief that we should carry out the inter- 
national undertakings to which the Bills 
relate, and to request your maximum efforts 
to secure their speedy passage, 

I need not describe the details of the 
proposed U.S. subscriptions and contribu- 
tions, since these are well presented in the 
three reports approved almost unanimously 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. I do 
wish to emphasize, however, the importance 
of action to approve the full amounts called 
for under the international agreements 
governing the replenishments of the respec- 
tive institutions, which are the basis of 
legislative actions already completed by 
other nations. In view of reductions already 
made in our bilateral assistance programs, 
full funding on the multilateral side is es- 
sential if the downward trend of our total 
assistance effort is to be arrested. 

The United States is, of course, now deeply 
engaged in discussions with other major 
nations on broad matters of trade and in- 
ternational finance. It would be unfortunate 
if concentration on the central issues in 
these discussions were hindered by the need 
to reopen previous agreements in the field 
of multilateral development assistance. In 
this sense, prompt Senate action on the 
pending Bills would be a demonstration of 
continuing U.S. commitment to the prin= 
ciple of international cooperation. It would 
also confirm that we are ready to go forward 
with internationally-negotiated arrange- 
ments when they embody—as the interna- 
tional financial institutions clearly do—the 
concept of burden sharing on a fair basis. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN CONNALLY. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
address myself to the two remaining 
bills, as I did not have an opportunity 
yesterday to address myself to the Inter- 
American Bank bill which was pending 
at that time. 

Mr. President, I believe that we need 
to have a much clearer sight on the 
situation than we had before. Inasmuch 
as I engaged in the debates with respect 
to foreign aid for 23 years, including my 
work on the Marshall Plan, when I had 
the honor to be the floor deputy for a 
revered Member of the House named 
Dr. Eaton, of New Jersey, who was then 
Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, of which I was a member, 
I am thoroughly aware of the classic 
arguments made against foreign aid 
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which again are being made today. As 
the arguments were voiced yesterday, 
very eloquently and ably, by certain of 
our colleagues, I simply heard the same 
thing all over again. 

In short, Mr. President, there are two 
questions respecting these particular 
bills. One question is: Shall we engage 
in foreign aid at all, either with credit 
or with money or with technical assist- 
ance? The other question is: Having de- 
cided that we will—if we do, and ap- 
parently we decided that yesterday, as 
we have for years before—how will we 
do it? 

My point in respect of these bills is, 
first, that the case, in my judgment, is 
very strong that we should have an ef- 
fective foreign aid program—and I will 
deal with that in a moment; second, that 
it is even stronger, that it should be done 
in the way we are now beginning to do 
it, with an important emphasis—not ex- 
clusive, but an important emphasis— 
upon multilateral organizations as con- 
trasted with bilateral aid. There is a 
place for bilateral aid, but the multi- 
lateral field, in my judgment, that offers 
the greatest future promise since burden 
sharing is implicit in the concept of aid 
channeled through multilateral organi- 
zations. 

As to the classic anti-foreign aid argu- 
ment, the impression is sought to be 
given that we are taking bread out of the 
mouths of American babies by engaging 
in a foreign aid program, and the sense 
of perspective is lost almost completely 
in those discussions. The fact is that we 
run an annual budget in the area of $135 
billion to $150 billion, and with the trust 
funds, and so forth, it runs to approxi- 
mately $220 billion to $230 billion. The 
fact is that we are talking about pro- 
grams which enlist hundreds of billions 
of dollars, while the total foreign aid pro- 
gram, in round figures, comes to about 
$4 billion. The big figures in respect of 
our foreign activities are military. For ex- 
ample, the estimate of our operations in 
respect of NATO alone comes to some- 
thing like $14 billion a year. 

Yes, we have a material deficit; and 
whether Senator Byron's figure is right or 
not—I am sure he feels that it is, based 
upon his research—of at least the $30 bil- 
lion deficit, or whether in the 20’s is a 
better estimate, whichever way we slice 
it, it is still a very big deficit. 

But, Mr. President, I do not see Con- 
gress turning down $25 billion for mili- 
tary procurement or seriously question- 
ing an aggregate of $65 billion for total 
defense. I do not even see Congress turn- 
ing down $3 billion to $4 billion a year 
for space on the ground that it is taking 
bread out of the mouths of American 
babes. Then as mentioned in terms of 
the balance-of-payments transactions of 
the United States, the big, adverse ex- 
penditures in terms of the balance of pay- 
ments, is not the foreign aid program but 
our continuing military expenditures 
abroad. So the idea that by engaging in 
foreign aid or in subscribing in the 
“tranches” as they are called in banking, 
in terms of the international multi- 
lateral banking organizations which serve 
the developing countries, that we are 
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taking bread from the mouths of Amer- 
ican babes, or not reconstructing the 
slums of New York City in my State, or 
in other cities, or denying children free 
lunches, or not running an adequate pov- 
erty program, and so forth, does not 
stand up in the face of the facts. 

The assumption is made, of course, 
that if we did not spend what we are 
called upon to spend with respect to the 
programs, we would use it for other more 
worthy purposes. I hope that we are 
sophisticated enough to know that the 
one does not lead to the other or that 
our deficit would be less than it other- 
wise would be. 

Thus, Mr. President, I just do not see 
that those arguments, the so-called tak- 
ing of bread from the mouths of Amer- 
ican babes, or the fixing up of one’s own 
backyard before we fuss with someone 
else’s, are particularly valid. This is par- 
ticularly the case in our increasingly in- 
terdependent world and as the United 
States increasingly becomes a have not 
nation in terms of natural resources. 

The argument is made that we are not 
really welcome in other countries and 
that therefore we have no business en- 
gaging in these activities which seek to 
better the lot of two-thirds of mankind. 
In the first place, we have staked the 
world to the extent of $150 billion in the 
past 25 years. We produce one-half of 
the world’s GNP every year. And then we 
say that we are poor and cannot afford 
it? We cannot have it both ways. The 
facts are against it on that score, be- 
cause the question is not how rich we 
are, but how poor everyone else is, too. 

It is my view that the domestic econ- 
omy and our national security will be ill 
served if we do not carry our fair burden 
with the other developed countries of the 
world in attempting to bridge the tragic 
and growing gap between the have and 
have-not nations. In fact, our Nation 
undertook a solemn commitment toward 
this end during the 25th anniversary ses- 
sion of the United Nations during which 
I had the honor of serving on the U.S. 
delegation. 

It is important to our Nation that we 
should continue to make strong efforts 
wherever we can to provide facilities and 
mechanisms which will enable every man, 
whether in this country or other coun- 
tries, to become productive and econom- 
ically self-reliant. The two-thirds of hu- 
manity who live in less developed nations 
must see hope for this through peaceful 
means rather than by violent revolu- 
tion. International political stability in 
the future depends on it. 

The economic help which we provide 
today serves to produce enduring eco- 
nomic benefits for us in the United 
States. As other nations develop and be- 
come productive and increasingly self- 
reliant with the help of our aid, foreign 
markets for our goods and services will 
expand. And the sustained growth of our 
exports is certainly in our best interest. 

The progress of the less developed na- 
tions has been and should remain of con- 
cern to us, as our political and economic 
relationships are truly mutual. We should 
support multinational efforts to advance 
this principle. 
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The institutions that we are being 
asked to fund are the cornerstone of the 
efforts of the industrialized world to help 
the two-thirds of the world’s population 
living in the developing countries ad- 
vance toward economic self-sufficiency 
and political and social integration. 

It is my understanding that it is the in- 
tent of this administration that the 
United States—in a fair proportion with 
other nations—increasingly channel its 
foreign development assistance through 
these institutions. At the same time, it is 
right and timely that other nations bear 
an increasing share of the cost of eco- 
nomic development assistance to the 
poorer nations. 

Nations once recipients of foreign aid 
are now providing assistance in steadily 
increasing amounts. This is appropriate 
and should be encouraged by the Con- 
gress. Other nations now promote our 
concept of sharing together the burden 
of development aid as well as other kinds 
of assistance. 

The pooling of resources of not only 
the more affluent but also the less devel- 
oped countries of the world, their ex- 
pertise and their knowledge in economic 
development is essential to assure that 
each country does its share in an effective 
and systematic effort to bring about or- 
derly and enduring world prosperity. 

Yet sadly, the fact is—and this, to me, 
is “the” critical point—the United States 
is now down at the bottom of the list of 
the leading industrial nations in terms 
of per capita GNP foreign aid. So that 
we are not breaking our backs in foreign 
aid. We have tapered off considerably. 
And we should. I have no quarrel with 
that. 

At the same time, I cannot stand silent 
and permit that argument to be used as a 
reason why we should not engage in 
what is an extremely modest and an ex- 
tremely worthwhile program. 

Mr. President, then as mentioned we 
still have the highest per capita personal 
income factor, by far, generally speaking, 
compared with any other nation in the 
world, by a ratio of 2 to 1. 

The U.S. gross national product, with 
8 percent of the population of the world, 
is 50 percent of the gross national prod- 
uct of all mankind. 

Mr. President, when we have that kind 
of power—of course, we have poor among 
us, we have joblessness in the country, 
and we have great difficulty with some 25 
percent of our population—but when we 
have what we have, spread large and 
clear upon the public record, and we are 
living on the international street with 
other nations, we cannot cry “poor 
mouth” in the face of the record when 
other nations are engaged in active and 
effective foreign aid programs in relation 
to their resources which are much great- 
er than ours. We can hardly get away, to 
use a curbstone phrase, by saying, “We 
are sorry, we are too poor, we are backing 
out of this.” 

Now, Mr. President, in the debate on 
the bills now before the Senate, I am 
concerned about the somewhat distorted 
picture that is being painted which de- 
picts these money authorizations of be- 
ing of no benefit to the United States. 
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This is not the case and I would like to 

lay before the Senate the concrete bene- 

fits the United States receives from these 
expenditures. 

First, it is important to recognize the 
important role of continued capital trans- 
fer to the developing nations in main- 
taining a steady flow of trade with them. 
The World Bank, its affiliate the Inter- 
national Development Association, the 
Inter-American Development Bank, and 
the Asian Development Bank among 
other regional funds help sustain the 
credit worthiness of these nations and 
keep them integrated into the free world 
economic system. This is an important 
consideration in our balance-of-pay- 
ments picture, in our overall national 
security, and as such in our self interest 
to maintain. 

Second, over the years, a total of 33 
percent of all procurement by the IBRD 
and IDA has been placed in the United 
States. By the end of 1970, payments re- 
ceived by U.S, suppliers for such orders 
amounted to $3,060 million, $1,323 mil- 
lion more than paid-in capital and sub- 
scriptions received by the Bank and IDA 
together from the United States. In turn, 
as of December 31, 1970, U.S. suppliers 
have received orders under 540 of 791 
loans made by the Bank. 

In competition among the 20 supplier 
countries, American suppliers provide a 
wide variety of goods and services in- 
cluding chemicals, construction equip- 
ment, automotive machinery and equip- 
ment, civil works, consultative services, 
livestock, textile, and agricultural ma- 
chinery, vessels and floating equipment, 
railway equipment, et cetera. 

Turning specifically to the IDA, as of 
December 31, 1970, U.S. suppliers had 
received orders under 113 of 237 credits 
made by the IDA. By sector, U.S. partici- 
pation has been particularly significant 
in the following areas and the figures I 
will now give are IDA disbursements in 
the United States by category of goods 
and services: 

IDA disbursements in the United States by 
category of goods and services (July 1, 
1966 to Dec. 31, 1970) 

[In thousands of U.S. dollars] 


Construction materials 

Construction equipment 

Mechanical equipment 

Textile machinery. 

Agriculture machinery 

Electrical equipment 

Automotive machinery. > 
Materials and equipment for railways 16,250 
School equipment and supplies_.__ 


Consulting services 
Freight and insurance 


164, 050 


Turning to the impact on the U.S. bal- 
ance of payments, in the 25-year history 
of the World Bank group, its constituent 
institutions taken together have had a 
net favorable impact on the U.S. balance 
of payments of over $2,500 million. The 
World Bank by itself has been a net con- 
tributor of $2,862 million; IDA, which 
received contributions from the United 
States, has created a counterflow of 
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slightly more than 10 percent of this 
amount, or a drain of $299 million. In 
fiscal 1970—ending July 1, 1970—the net 
impact of the Bank on the U.S. balance 
of payments was $576 million as com- 
pared to a drain of $45.3 million by IDA. 

Finally, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the list of U.S. sup- 
pliers to IDA projects 1966-70 broken 
down by State be placed in the RECORD 
at this point. I note that among the 
States represented are Colorado, Iowa, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Wisconsin, in addition to 
California, Illinois, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD BANK GROUP—U.S. 
SUPPLIERS TO IDA PROJECTS 1966 THROUGH 19701 


State and firm Goods/services 


California: 

Parsons Corp., Los Angeles 

Leedshill-De Leuw, San 
Francisco. 

International Engineering Co., 
San Francisco, 

ICC E. Webb, International, 
San Francisco, 

Kaiser Aluminum International, 
Oakland. 


Engineering services, 

Engineering services, 
irrigation project. 

Consultant services. 


Civil works, reads. 


Parts and materials for 
manufacufre of wire 
and cable. 

Irrigation project. 


Colorado: Engineering Consultants, 
Inc., Denver. 
Minois: 
Booz, Allen & Associates, 


Chicago. 
International Harvester, 


Consultant, water 
supply. É 

Agricultural equipment, 
Chicago. trucks, tractors. 

Goodman Manufacturing Co., Construction equip- 
Chicago. ment. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria. Tractors, bulldozers, 


loaders, trucks. 
John Deere, Moline Tractors. Re 
Harza Engineering Co., Chicago. Engen, rene 
proje 
De Leuw al International, Consultant, highway 
Chi planning. 
Public Administration Service, 
Chicago. 


Technical assistance. 
lowa: Weitz-Hettelsater Engineer- 
ing Co., Des Moines, 
Massachusetts: Arthur D. Little, 
Boston, 


Consultant services, 
Consultant services. 


Michigan: 
eel eat Corp., Detroit 
x-Cell-O Corp., Detroit. 
New Jersey: 
Louis Berger Assoc., East 


range, 
Burns É Roe, Inc., Oradill 
New York City, N.Y.: 


Truck parts, 
Machinery components. 


Consultant services and 
highway engineering. 

Engineering, electric 
power project. 


General Electric Co.......--.. 


Ammam & Whitney 

General Motors (overseas 
diesel). 

Ore and Chemical Corp 

Philbro, Inc. Asia__- 

Sulphur Export Corp. 

Babcock & Wilcox. 

Alcoa, International 


Reynolds Metals Co. 
Coca-Cola Export Corp. 
Marubeni-lida (America)_ 


Frederick Harris 


Fried, Zoellner. 


Turbines, generators, 
transformers. 


Pohani in and road 
flexibility studies. 

Locomotive parts, trucks 
and parts, auto parts, 

agre and copper 


rs. 
Locomotive Components. 
Bright sulphur. 
sepia and sini 
ment for steam boiler. 
Aluminum.rods and 


ingots. 
Aluminum ingots. 
Bottling equipment. 
Material and equipment 
for thermal plant. 
Supervisor and inspec- 
tion highway construc- 
tion. 
Copper wire scrap. 


Copperweld Steel, International. 
North Carolina: 

Athey Products Corp., Raleigh.. 

J. A. Jones Construction Co., 


Steei wire. 


Trucks, 


Oklahoma: Oklahoma State Uni- 


versity, Stillwater 


Teacher education pro- 
gram. 
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State and firm Goods/services 


Ohio: 
Kaiser Jeep, Toledo. 
Cleveland Graphite... 


Timken Roller Bearing, Canton. 
Pennsylvania: 
eg oer Hoff Co., Pitts- 
Ash handling plant, 
Highway engineering. 
Tubewell pumping 
equipment, industrial 
machinery. 


Engineering, highway 
project, 

Trucks. 

- Cutter dredges. 


Jeeps and parts. 
Machine parts, steel 


wire. 
Bearing, rollers, 


‘gee Berjer, Inc., Harrisburg.. 
Koppers, nternational 


Gannet, Feming, Sones & 
Carpent er.. 


Mack Trucks, Allentown 
Tennessee: Aamco, Nashville. 
Texas: 

Crispin Co., Houston 

Brown & Root, Houston 

Teer-Chambco, Houston 


F. & C. Drake, Houston........ 


Wisconsin: 
Bucyrus-Erie, Milwaukee. 


Agricultural machinery. 

Engineering, roads. 

Civil works, highway 
construction. 

Civil works, highway 
construction. 


Earth moving equip- 
ent. 
Agricultural equipment, 


earthmoving 
machinery. 


Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee. 


3 Suppliers identified as holding contracts valued at $200,000 
or more, 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, with re- 
gard to the list, I note some of the lead- 
ing States represented by Senators who 
argue here on the theory that we are 
taking bread out of the mouths of Amer- 
ican babes when we subscribe to IDA. 

Now, Mr. President, one final thought. 
I have heard in this Chamber the most 
brilliant and the most passionate 
speeches regarding the fact that in this 
or that area of the world, the people 
were turning against the United States. 
Indeed, I have heard it particularly in 
respect to Latin America and the dis- 
may with which that has been greeted. 

Most of us remember the presidential 
campaign of 1960 which was literally 
fought upon the issue of the image of 
the United States in the world. 

Mr. President, why all this concern 
about the image? Is this just imagemak- 
ing, Madison Avenue style, or does it 
really have a point and a purpose? I re- 
spectfully submit that it has a very pro- 
found point and purpose. 

We are a powerful people by any 
standards. We have 8 percent of the 
world’s population and one-half of its 
gross national product. We have the 
greatest industrial plant that mankind 
ever possessed, let alone dreamed of. We 
do not want to jeopardize this by en- 
gaging in a trade war or by being hated 
in the world. We want to live in peace 
with the world. We have to live in amity 
with the world. Otherwise we are in 
constant danger of establishing our 
country as a fortress and extinguishing 
all our liberty. 

That is why Members of Congress 
stand up and speak with alarm about 
the fact that we are disliked in this or 
in another part of the world. 

I do not pretend that we can be liked 
as a nation which is great and has great 
authority and has to do many things 
which many other countries do not like. 
However, not being liked and being hated 
are very different things. 

The people of the United States were 
deeply concerned, and properly so, when 
for long periods of years, the government 
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of mainland China preached hatred 
against the United States and individual 
Americans as part of its governmental 
policy. 

One of the great reasons why Presi- 
dent Nixon’s initiative regarding main- 
land China is widely hailed and re- 
spected is that it seemingly will begin 
to put an end to this kind of inculcated 
hatred in the minds of 750 million people. 
In the world, there are about 2.5 billion 
people who are in very serious need. They 
need the help of developed countries who 
contribute foreign aid, among whom we 
are preeminent. 

Suppose we follow the advice given to 
us and cut off the foreign aid and refuse 
to contribute to the multilateral organi- 
zation. We would hear the greatest out- 
cry because over time we would have to 
double the defense budget to allow us to 
survive in an increasingly hostile world. 
What are we talking about in that re- 
gard? Even today let us put the matter 
in perspective—we are talking about a 
defense budget of $65 billion to $70 bil- 
lion and an aggregate foreign aid pack- 
age of something in the area of $4 billion. 

It is no wonder, therefore, notwith- 
standing the rhetoric, that for years and 
years—as was true on yesterday—when 
it comes to a vote, the Members of the 
Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives even in the absence of strong ad- 
ministration leadership decisively record 
their position in favor of doing some- 
thing intelligent with respect to the dif- 
ficulties, economic and otherwise, that 
befall the rest of mankind except for a 
mere handful of the industrial and de- 
veloped nations with their relatively 
minor proportion of the world’s popula- 
tion. 

Mr. President, I say these things with 
all due respect to those in this country 
that want to sell papers and sell air 
time, and so forth. Someone denounces 
a program and tells us that they are tak- 
ing bread from the mouths of poor 
babies in the United States and support- 
ing lazy foreigners. It is colorful news. It 
is exciting. However, thank God the 
Members of the Senate and the House 
have more sense than to believe that. I 
think that our people have more sense, 
also. At least, however, some of us 
ought to say it so that it might get at 
least equal time and equal space. 

The final question involved is the best 
way in which to do it. I happen to agree 
thoroughly with the President of the 
United States that we need to reshape 
our foreign aid program. 

I think they can be handled much 
more intelligently and economically by 
the rollover, by the financial practice, 
and by the management technique of 
the autonomous Government-owned cor- 
poration. And I hope very much that we 
will come to that. However, politics be- 
ing what it is, we do not seem to be able 
to do it this year or the next. So, we are 
still going the old route, putting together 
a foreign aid package which will give 
aid and cooperation, albeit in a manner 
that is less efficient than I think it should 
be 


However, if we cannot do it in the op- 
timum way, do we do it at ail, or do we 
cut it out? My argument is that we 
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should not do that and that it would be 
most inadvisable to cut it out. Even 
though we cannot do it in the optimum 
way, we should do our best. I shall be 
for that and I hope that it will be suc- 
cessful. 

The whole reason for the international 
financial organizations, which we helped 
to form, was to help other countries in 
cooperation with other industrial coun- 
tries. Indeed, it was we and not other 
nations who urged the formation of the 
International Development Association 
which is the main beneficiary of the three 
bills we will pass. The reason we did it 
is that it was a brilliant concept. It was 
the idea of former Senator Monroney of 
Oklahoma. He was the man who thought 
up IDA and proposed it and got us to do 
it and not some Fancy Dan down in the 
White House. It was a Senator who sat 
in the corner seat over there, the one 
near the door that is now occupied by 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE). 

Former Senator Monroney did it be- 
cause he felt that soft loans would serve 
the developing countries. They could not 
be best served with hard loans. This is 
increasingly clear as the debt burden of 
the developing world makes clear. Grants 
were demeaning to those countries. So, 
we have been getting away from that and 
substituting these loans for 50 years. 
Fifty years is not a long time in the life 
of a nation. Our country was organized 
in 1776 and 30 years thereafter the Cap- 
itol of the United States was sacked and 
burned. So 50 years in the life of a nation 
is not very long. 

These are what we call soft loans. They 
will help other nations to get on their 
feet. They are infinitely to be preferred. 
Former Senator Monroney thought this 
up. 

The same is true of the Asian Bank 
fund and the Inter-American Bank social 
fund, which we passed last night, to bring 
in other nations which were rather tim- 
idly approaching the concept of foreign 
aid. Canada is now joining the Inter- 
American Bank and at a time of eco- 
nomic difficulty and when their unem- 
ployment rate is above 7 percent. 

Mr, President, since a graph cannot be 
printed in the Recorp, I think that at 
least the words which describe the graph 
and illustrate the leverage or multiplier 
effect of U.S. inputs to the multilateral 
development finance institutions, such as 
we passed on last night and today, should 
appear in the Record. Because other na- 
tions increasingly share the burden 
along with us, the international financial 
institutions, in 1965 for example, were 
able to make $1,648 million in new loan 
commitments, more than three times the 
$518 million in support appropriated by 
Congress for that year and only $312 
million of this was in actual cash com- 
mitments of the U.S. taxpayers money. 
The rest was in callable guarantee cap- 
ital, none of which has been or is likely 
ever to be called. 

In 1970, the last year for which we 
have figures, the “multiplier” increased 
to 4.6 times our $686 million input when 
the International Financial Organiza- 
tion made $3,169 million in loan com- 
mitments. 
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The Treasury Department has pro- 
vided a graph illustrating the effect of 
this increased burden sharing. It illus- 
trates the leverage or “multiplier ef- 
fect” of U.S. financial assistance through 
the multilateral development finance in- 
stitutions over the past decade and pro- 
jected out through 1973. Mr. President, 
I think this graph is an impressive illus- 
tration of the benefit in taking the mul- 
tilateral approach to foreign economic 
development assistance. As the graph in- 
dicates, a very high volume of develop- 
ment lending can be sustained by inter- 
national institutions that require rela- 
tively small contributions from the 
United States. 

Mr. President, the burden-sharing 
benefits in both monetary and technical 
contributions of a multilateral approach 
to foreign assistance certainly makes 
support of the bills we are considering 
today fully justified. 

Thus, this makes it clear that the U.S. 
taxpayers cost was much less, at $480 
million, as $280 million was in callable 
guarantee capital. 

This multiplier effect is why we went 
into IDA, and it was not the idea of a 
Fancy Dan in the White House. It was 
thought up by Mike Monroney with his 
excellent brain, and with the support 
of the rest of us. That is why we voted 
the same pattern in connection with 
the Asian Development Bank, and last 
night followed the same pattern in con- 
nection with the Inter-American Bank. 

We have to do a lot of things. We are 
not liked in Latin America. That is not 
news to anyone here. They are worried 
about us, they are suspicious about us, 
they are concerned about us. We have 
many friends but we have a lot of trou- 
ble. The same is true to a lesser degree 
in Africa, and perhaps even to a degree 
in Asia. We have many difficulties in 
terms of our relationships with the rest 
of the world. But between that, senti- 
ment and hate is a very different thing. 

Yet it is my deep conviction that if we 
should act as some would have us act and 
cut off these programs, the harvest we 
will reap will be dragons’ teeth and it will 
have the result over time of doubling the 
defense budget of the United States. 
Then, Mr. President, you will be taking 
bread from the mouths of babes to make 
guns, and how. I hope very much it never 
happens when I am around. If I can help 
to keep it from happening I will do my 
utmost in cooperation with my colleagues 
to see that it does not happen. 

My attention has just been called to the 
fact that leaders of all the developing 
nations, the very people who are the ob- 
jects of this kind of help, are meeting 
today in Lima, Peru, to determine how 
they are going to react to the U.S. 10-per- 
cent import surcharge as well as map 
strategy for UNCTAD III which will take 
place in the spring of next year. 

There is a tremendous firmup in the 
world going on right now over what we 
felt we simply have to do in respect to 
the very difficult situation economically 
in our country. I beg any Member think- 
ing about his vote to contemplate how 
that news will be received if the U.S. 
today should vote down these bills. 
I do not say that in order to worry or 
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panic anyone, but it is symptomatic of 
my main thesis, which is that we can live 
with the fact that they might not like us 
and that we are not doing enough, and 
there are many complaints about Uncle 
Sam and the colossus of the north, but to 
reap the harvest of hate we cannot live 
with that and I do not believe any Ameri- 
can wants to. An affirmative vote would 
also be a vote against isolationism which 
is a real danger and a vote for a con- 
tinuing meaningful, forward-looking U.S. 
involvement with the developing world. 

For that reason I think what we are 
doing is reasonable and prudent within 
the parameters and the political prob- 
lems we have, even though at the mo- 
ment we cannot have an optimum pro- 
gram even in this field. 

I think these bills deserve the support 
of the majority of the Senate, as we had 
last night and as I hope we will have 
today. 

I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for yielding. I did not know 
the Senator would speak at this time. I 
have been inspired and informed by what 
he has said. He lends to this subject a 
breath of understanding, and a view- 
Point of the future. 

It is very easy for us to say that we 
need specific programs in our States or 
for the large needs of our country and, 
therefore, we should save some money 
for these needs by voting against the 
foreign aid bill, or the bills dealing with 
multilateral organizations. This may 
gain some shorttime approval, but in the 
long run we must consider that we are 
dealing with the great interests of our 
country when we consider these bills. 

I will speak first with respect to what 
is happening in our Committee on For- 
eign Relations, I think what we are do- 
ing there is bad in terms of our broad- 
est interests. The President has said the 
administration would support a 10-per- 
cent cut with the exception of the Alli- 
ance for Progress in Latin America and, 
of course, we all agreed in committee 
there should be some cuts larger than 
10 percent in military spending. But 
larger cuts than 10 percent have been 
made in the committee in technical aid 
and development aid. We took two ac- 
tions, tentatively, so far, which would 
further reduce aid for developing coun- 
tries of the world. These actions have 
been announced and published in the 
press, so I am not contravening our rules 
regarding executive sessions. 

First, we approved $125 million for 
population control and then provided it 
must be subtracted from other programs. 
Then, after approving the humanitarian 
proposal to allow $250 million to destitute 
refugees both in Pakistan and India. The 
committee ordered that it be provided 
from funds authorized for the entire bill. 

I wish to speak particularly about the 
Asian Development Bank. In 1965, Mr. 
Eugene Black, then the president of the 
World Bank, very kindly asked the Sen- 
ator from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) and 
me to go with him to Asia and to Manila 
where the charter was signed. The Con- 
gress later approved a capital allotment 
for that bank, but for about 4 years now 
we have been delaying action on provid- 
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ing other necessary, long-term funds to 
the special funds account of the bank— 
available to the neediest and poorest 
countries. 

It has been said by many in Congress, 
by the press, and by many in the country 
that our policy in Asia is not a good 
policy, that it has been directed toward 
military and destructive ends rather than 
toward aspects of human development. 
Yet now when there is a proposal such as 
the Asian Development Bank which is af- 
firmative, which would move toward pro- 
viding better opportunities for the people 
of Asia, many of those who criticize so 
vigorously the military aspects of our 
policy in Asia, refuse to give their support 
to this affirmative, constructive pro- 
gram—and peaceful program—for the 
people of Asia, and particularly of South- 
east Asia, which has been devastated by 
war. 

My colleague, the Senator from New 
York, spoke of the relative proposition 
of the population of the developed coun- 
tries to the underdeveloped countries of 
the world and spoke of the 2.5 billion 
people who are outside the opportunities 
which many of the developed countries 
have. I would like to point out also that 
we should look around the world and 
see the small number of countries which 
we would characterize as democratic. 
Some are democracies in different forms 
and different ways according to their own 
cultures and development, but at least 
they agree upon certain democratic 
values. There are so woefully few of them 
in the world. It means so much to the 
protection and encouragement of demo- 
cratic values in the world that our coun- 
try, which has had the longest history 
as a Republic and possesses the greatest 
wealth give leadership in this field. 

I hope the provisions of our regular 
foreign aid bill and the support we give 
to these multilateral organizations will 
follow the very wise and eloquent appeal 
that the Senator from New York, Sena- 
tor Javits, has made, which is so char- 
acteristic of his service and the nobility 
of the causes he has sponsored in this 
body. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank my colleague from Kentucky very 
much. He always makes me feel very 
humble when he says these things. I 
greatly appreciate them. I know of no 
more rewarding element of public serv- 
ice than this mutual respect that is en- 
gendered in considering issues that af- 
fect all mankind. 

Mr. President, I wish to state that, in 
the absence of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN), I had stated my posi- 
tion strongly in favor of these measures, 
including the measure passed last night, 
and I turn the matter over to him now. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I un- 
derstood that the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. BYRD) desired to ask me questions. 
I wonder if this would be an appropriate 
time. I do not promise him that I can 
give him the answers he wants, but we 
will try. We have three distinguished 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee on the other side, so I am sure 
the four of us can get together on this. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
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may I say that that is a very formidable 
array of Senators, both on this side and 
on the other side. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I say to the 
Senator from Virginia with reference to 
this bill that it passed out of the com- 
mittee by a vote of 13 to 2. So when the 
Senator speaks of this being a formida- 
ble array, it had formidable backing in- 
side the committee. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Virginia may say he is well aware 
of that and realizes that the odds are 
overwhelming that the legislation will 
be approved. 

I might say that, with regard to the 
vote of last evening, I was surprised— 
agreeably surprised—that 31 Senators 
voted in the negative. When I sought a 
rolicall vote. I thought I would be the 
only Senator in the Chamber who would 
vote “nay,” but 31 Senators voted 
against S. 748 last evening. 

Although I recognize the fact that the 
Foreign Relations Committee approved 
this proposal by a vote of 13 to 2, as 
pointed out by the distinguished and able 
senior Senator from Alabama, I realize 
the odds are overwhelming against the 
position that I hold. Nevertheless, I would 
like to ask a few questions and perhaps 
get a better understanding of the 
proposal. 

I want to say, first, that I approve the 
technical assistance funds for the Asian 
Development Bank. I think that is a de- 
sirable program. 

As I understand the proposal before 
the Senate, the proposed U.S. contribu- 
tion would be the first U.S. contribution 
to the soft loan window. Am I correct in 
that statement? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes; in the Asian 
Bank 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. In other words, 
we are going beyond technical assistance 
and are going into a new program. I am 
correct, am I not, in that statement? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. New for us. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. New for the 
United States. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I would not say it is 
exactly new. This has been brewing for 
some years. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. So far as our 
making a contribution is concerned? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. So far as our making 
a contribution is concerned. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. By that the 
Senator means the U.S. taxpayers mak- 
ing a contribution. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is right. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I question 
whether this is an appropriate time for 
the United States to be going into new 
foreign assistance programs. 

This country had a smashing deficit 
last year—a $30 billion Federal funds de- 
ficit. The Federal funds deficit this year 
will be at least $33 billion, so there are 
back-to-back deficits totaling at least 
$63 billion. 

That causes me to question whether 
this is an appropriate time to be expand- 
ing our foreign aid programs. 

I am persuaded that perhaps it is not 
an appropriate time by the very fact that 
the President of the United States, on 
August 15 of this year, took very drastic 
steps. 
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I, in the main, favor what he did, but 
he took drastic steps. He cut the United 
States loose from gold. He put a 10-per- 
cent surcharge on imports. I hope the 
surcharge will be temporary, but it has 
been put on. He has asked the wage 
earner to forgo an increase in wages. 
has asked businessmen to make sacri- 

ces. 

And yet the Congress, under this legis- 
lation, is going into a new foreign aid 
program. 

I just have not been able to convince 
myself that, under the conditions exist- 
ing in the United States today, it is a wise 
thing to do. This Government must get 
its own financial house in order, and it 
cannot do that by going into new and ex- 
panded programs. 

The series of bills which the Senate 
is now in the process of considering, one 
last night and two today, will obligate 
our Government and our taxpayers for $2 
billion—$2 billion just for additional con- 
tributions to multilateral financial in- 
stitutions. I am using round figures. It 
is going to be $1.98 billion, but, as a prac- 
tical matter, we might say it is $2 billion 
of additional funds. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, may I 
at that point interject this thought? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am giad to 
yield. k 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This particular 
measure is the baby of them all. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It nas the 
smallest amount of money. 

Mr. SPAREMAN. It is $100 million 
over a period of 2 years—$60 million for 
1 year and $40 million for 1 year. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And it is really car- 
rying out what our Government gave the 
other governments every reason to be- 
lieve we would do. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Did the Con- 
gress give the other governments reason 
to believe—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. I was going to 
Say- 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Alabama does not suggest—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. Let me say that 
has no binding effect on the Congress. 
But, at the same time, the Senator 
knows tha‘ such an implied promise has 
been made by the executive department 
of the Government, and it was made 
several years ago, and it was made in 
conjunction with the promise of other 
nations. 

As I said in my direct remarks, Japan 
and the United States took the lead in 
setting up this combination of nations. 
By the way, this is one undertaking in 
which the United States does not pay the 
major portion, nor does the United 
States pay more than any other nation. 
Japan and the United States pay the 
same in capital stock, and Japan has 
already made a substantial contribution 
to the special funds. 

This is something that we have been 
trying for a long time to work out with 
reference to foreign aid. If we go back 
5, 6, 8, or 10 years ago, it will be seen 
that our committee was recommending 
more multilateral support for the pro- 


gram. 
Mr. BYRD of Virginia. But the point 
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the Senator from Virginia suggests in 
this particular case is not in opposition 
to the multilateral aspects of it. It is in 
opposition to a new phase of it, which 
the Senator from Alabama has just con- 
firmed, a new soft loan phase, a conces- 
sionary phase, as is stated in the report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It is a new pro- 
gram, so Congress has not considered it 
in the past. The Committee on Foreign 
Relations presumably has not considered 
it in the past, at least it has not acted 
affirmatively on it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, the Committee 
on Foreign Relations has had it, we might 
say, under consideration for a consider- 
able time. In fact, more than a year ago 
we reported favorably on this matter, 
and the main reason it was not approved 
in the Senate as a whole was that it was 
right at the end of last year’s session, 
and it was decided we would let it go over. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That was a 
good decision. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Then we held re- 
newed hearings in the early part of April, 
if I remember correctly, and again when 
it was considered by the committee, the 
committee voted 13 to 2 to recommend 
it, because we are the ones who have 
been dragging our feet. 

Tt is true it is a new program for us, 
but there are a number of nations that 
believe it is a good program and are al- 
ready bearing their shares of it, and that 
is much better than our having to come 
along with a big bilateral program to pay 
the biil. 

The Senator will remember that sev- 
eral years ago when we were out destroy- 
ing a lot of Southeast Asia, it was the 
thought of those in power that when the 
war was over, we would go into a pro- 
gram of reconstruction. At that time, the 
thinking was primarily that the United 
States would largely bear the burden. 
Now we do have a group of nations will- 
ing to pay for it with us, and I think we 
would be losing something if we did not 
go in on it. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. May we explore 
a few figures? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
says a number of nations are involved. 
He mentioned Japan. 

The figures that I have—and the source 
of these figures is international financial 
institutions and the Treasury Depart- 
ment, August 4, 1971—indicate that of 
the paid-in capital subscriptions to the 
International Development Association, 
the United States has put up, in round 
figures, $1 billion, which is 40 percent of 
the total. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Wait a minute. It is 
what? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Forty percent 
of the total. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That we put up? 

Mr. BYRD of . That the 
United States put up. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator must 
have the wrong bank. As a matter of fact, 
the total— 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am in error. 
The Senator from Virginia wishes to 
acknowledge he is in error in that figure. 
It is a little over 20 percent. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is right. The 
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United States and Japan put up exactly 
the same. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Right, yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. And they are the 
two largest contributors. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I had the wrong 
institution. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Twenty percent, as 
contrasted to 100 percent. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. We have so 
many of these institutions, the Senator 
from Virginia got them confused for a 
moment. He confesses his error. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. By the way, the 
figure is printed on page 5 of the report. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I want to say 
again I favor the technical assistance 
part of this program, the technical assist- 
ance part of the Asian Development 
Bank; my reason for questioning the 
desirability of the present piece of legis- 
lation is that it goes into a new program, 
a new program of soft loans, which is 
another way of saying a direct grant. 

It is really a grant; it might be called 
a loan, but the interest rate is from 1.5 
to 3 percent, including service charges— 
practically no interest rate—and the 
terms are anywhere from 16 to 40 years. 

That is my objection to this particular 
proposal. Let me ask the able Senator 
from Alabama this question: How many 
employees does the Asian Development 
Bank have? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, About 480. Between 
480 and 490, is the best information I 
have. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Where are most 
of them housed? 

Mr. SPARKMAN., In Manila. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Does the Sena- 
tor have the cost of administration of 
this program? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I can give it to the 
Senator very shortly. About $6 million a 
year. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The admin- 
istrative costs are $6 million? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator. 

Now, a part of my remarks are directed 
to the third of the three bills reported 
out of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, having to do with the Interna- 
tional Development Association. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor from Virginia if he would be willing 
to wait until that bill is before the Senate. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yes, I shall be 
very glad to do so. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. In order not to con- 
fuse the two bills. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am glad to do 
that. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Fine. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I think that is 
the better procedure. I shall delay any 
questions in regard to that proposal until 
a later time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I do not 
think I have much to add to what has 
been said already. I certainly hope that 
this Asian Bank bill will be approved. It 
should have been done a year and a half 
ago, but for one reason or another it has 
been postponed from time to time. 

We do have, in my opinion, a reason- 
able commitment to Southeast Asia, I 
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am not in full accord with all we have 
done in that part of the world over the 
last 10 years, but the fact remains that 
here is the world’s greatest opportunity 
to develop higher living standards, and, 
if you want to be practical, more busi- 
ness. 

So many people feel that the only way 
they can increase their own business is 
by taking it away from someone else. 
That is not true. We have over here in 
Asia a population of almost 2 billion 
people. For the most part, they have 
rather low living standards. I have for 
a long time insisted that the greatest un- 
developed wealth of the world, the great- 
est opportunity to increase business in 
the world and to increase living stand- 
ards, lies in the potential consuming 
power of 2 billion Asians. 

The Asian Development Bank, which 
is participated in by 12 European coun- 
tries as well as most of the Asian coun- 
tries, the United States and Canada, is 
an important ingredient in working out 
improved conditions in that part of the 
world. I certainly hope that this bill, 
calling for a comparatively small 
amount, $100 million—it would only run 
the war in Southeast Asia for a few 
days—will be approved. This will be oniy 
asmall part of the interest which we have 
in the affairs of the world at large and 
will likely prove to be a profitable in- 
vestment on our part. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the third reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 749 
An act to authorize United States contribu- 
tions to the Special Funds of the Asian 

Development Bank 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Asian Development Bank Act (22 U.S.C. 285- 
285h) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new sections: 

“Sec. 12. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
this Act, the United States Governor of the 
Bank is authorized to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Bank providing for a United 
States contribution of $100,000,000 to the 
Bank in two annual installments of $60,000,- 
000 and $40,000,000, beginning in fiscal year 
1972. This contribution is referred to here- 
inafter in this Act as the ‘United States Spe- 
cial Resources’. 

“(b) The United States Special Resources 
shall be made available to the Bank pursuant 
to the provisions of this Act and article 19 of 
the Articles of Agreement of the Bank, and in 
a manner consistent with the Bank’s Special 
Funds Rules and Regulations. 
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“Sec, 13. (a) The United States Special 
Resources shall be used to finance specific 
high priority development projects and pro- 
grams in developing member countries of the 
Bank with emphasis on such projects and 
programs in the Southeast Asia region. 

“(b) The United States Special Resources 
shall be used by the Bank only for— 

“(1) making development loans on terms 
which may be more flexible and bear less 
heavily on the balance of payments than 
those established by the Bank for its ordinary 
operations; and 

“(2) providing technical assistance credits 
on a reimbursable basis. 

“(c)(1) The United States Special Re- 
sources may be expended by the Bank only 
for procurement in the United States of goods 
produced in, or services supplied from, the 
United States, except that the United States 
Governor, in consultation with the National 
Advisory Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Policies, may allow eligibility 
for procurement in other member countries 
from the United States Special Resources if 
he determines that such procurement eligi- 
bility would materially improve the ability of 
the Bank to carry out the objectives of its 
special funds resources and would be com- 
patible with the international financial posi- 
tion of the United States. 

“(2) The United States Special Resources 
may be used to pay for administrative ex- 
penses arising from the use of the United 
States Special Resources, but only to the ex- 
tent such expenses are not covered from the 
Bank's service fee or income from use of 
United States Special Resources. 

“(d) All financing of programs and projects 
by the Bank from the United States Special 
Resources shall be repayable to the Bank by 
the borrowers in United States dollars. 

“Sec. 14. (a) The letters of credit provided 
for in section 15 shall be issued to the Bank 
only to the extent that at the same time of 
issuance the cumulative amount of the 
United States Special Resources provided to 
the Bank (A) constitute a minority of all 

funds contributions to the Bank, and 
(B) are no greater than the largest cumula- 
tive contribution of any other single country 
contributing to the special funds of the Bank. 

“(b) The United States Governor of the 
Bank shall give due regard to the principles of 
(A) utilizing all special funds resources on 
an equitable basis, and (B) significantly 
shared participation by other contributors in 
each special fund to which United States 
Special Resources are provided. 

“Sec. 15. The United States Special Re- 
sources shall be provided to the Bank in the 
form of a nonnegotiable, noninterest-bear- 
ing, letter of credit which shall be payable to 
the Bank at par value on demand to meet the 
cost of eligible goods and services, and ad- 
ministrative costs authorized pursuant to 
section 13(c) of this Act. 

“Sec. 16. The United States shall have the 
right to withdraw all or part of the United 
States Special Resources and any accrued 
resources derived therefrom under the proce- 
dures provided for in section 8.03 of the Spe- 
cial Funds Rules and Regulations of the 
Bank. 

“Sec. 17. For the purpose of providing 
United States Special Resources to the Bank 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
$60,000,000 for fiscal year 1972 and $40,000,000 
for fiscal year 1973, all of which shall remain 
available until expended,” 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. AIKEN. I move to lay that motion 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Leonard, one 
of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. Stevenson) laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting the nomi- 
nation of Albert C. Hall, of Maryland, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Armeri Services. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ic ge Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 


U.S. PARTICIPATION IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 394, S. 2010. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the bill 
will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2010) to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in the 
International Development Association, re- 
ported without amendment, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside and 
that the Senator from Georgia be recog- 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. z 


FREE OR REDUCED PRICE LUNCHES 
FOR NEEDY SCHOOLCHILDREN 


Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
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sage from the House of Representatives 
on House Joint Resolution 923. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate House Joint Resolution 
923, a joint resolution to assure that 
every needy schoolchild will receive a 
free or reduced price lunch as required 
by section 9 of the National School Lunch 
Act, which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. TALMADGE, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate proceed to the 
immediate consideration of the joint 
resolution. I might add that this request 
has been cleared with the Senator from 
Vermont (Mr. AIKEN), the Senator from 
North Dakota (Mr. Younc) and with 
other interested Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, Sen- 
ators will recall that on October 1, 1971, 
Senate Joint Resolution 157, which also 
assured that every needy schoolchild will 
receive a free*or reduced price lunch, 
passed the Senate by a vote of 75 to 5. 

That resolution was referred to the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor. Hearings were held on the issue 
and subsequently the House committee 
reported House Joint Resolution 923, 
which amended the provisions as con- 
tained in Senate Joint Resolution 157. 
Due to a parliamentary problem, the 
House was unable to proceed to a sub- 
stitution of the language of House Joint 
Resolution 923 for the language as con- 
tained in Senate Joint Resolution 157. 

Mr. President, I might say that the 
distinguished chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor 
called me and was quite apologetic that 
the House parliamentary situation pre- 
vented a substitution of the House lan- 
guage for the Senate bill. I understood 
the matter, and I am perfectly content 
with the House action. 

House Joint Resolution 923 passed the 
House by a vote of 353 to 0. 

I make this explanation only to point 
out why the Senate is today considering 
House Joint Resolution 923 instead of 
Senate Joint Resolution 157. 

In passing Senate Joint Resolution 157 
by an overwhelming margin, the Senate 
attempted to deal with a grave funding 
crisis in our school lunch program. 

The language of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 157 clearly states that the Senate 
feels that the rate of reimbursement for 
free and reduced price meals proposed 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
on August 13 was inadequate. Moreover, 
the resolution requires the Secretary of 
Agriculture to utilize funds appropriated 
by section 32 of the act of August 24, 
1935, to provide a rate of reimbursement 
which will assure every needy child the 
free and reduced price lunch that he is 
entitled to under the law. The Secretary 
is to use section 32 funds only until such 
time as a supplemental appropriation 
may provide the additional funds that 
are needed. The section 32 funds ex- 
pended for this purpose are to be reim- 
bursed out of any supplemental appro- 
priation that is subsequently enacted 
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for the purpose of carrying out section 
11 of the National School Lunch Act. 

House Joint Resolution 923 is identical 
with Senate Joint Resolution 157 in re- 
gard to the aforementioned points. 

In addition, the Senate resolution con- 
tains language which makes it clear that 
the funds made available by the resolu- 
tion will be apportioned to the States in 
a manner that will best enable these 
schools to meet their obligations with 
respect to the service of free and reduced 
price lunches. The resolution also re- 
quires that these funds be apportioned 
and paid as expeditiously as possible. On 
these two points the language of the 
House resolution is identical. 

Section 3 of Senate Joint Resolution 
157 requires the Secretary of Agriculture 
to immediately determine and report to 
the Congress the needs for additional 
funds to carry out the school breakfast 
and nonfood assistance programs at lev- 
els which will permit expansion of the 
school breakfast and school lunch pro- 
grams to all schools desiring such pro- 
grams as rapidly as practicable. Here 
again, the language of House Joint Reso- 
lution 923 is identical. 

However, there are some areas in 
which the language of the House resolu- 
tion departs from the provisions of the 
Senate resolution. 

Although both the Senate and House 
resolutions provide for a rate of reim- 
bursement of 6 cents to carry out the 
purposes of section 4 of the act, the Sen- 
ate resolution would amend section 11(e) 
of the National School Lunch Act to pro- 
vide that the maximum per lunch limi- 
tation on the amount of funds that States 
may reimburse their schools for special 
assistance shall not be fixed by the Secre- 
tary at less than 40 cents. The Senate 
resolution also requires the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish a higher maxi- 
mum rate for especially needy schools. 

House Joint Resolution 923 includes 
additional language designed to provide 
a minimum rate of reimbursement of 40 
cents for every free meal served in 
schools where the cost of providing meals 
warrants 40 cents and to provide for re- 
duced price meals at a rate of 40 cents 
minus the highest amount charged the 
student for the reduced-priced meal. 

In effect, House Joint Resolution 923 
places a floor under the Federal pay- 
ments to be made under section 11 for 
free and reduced price lunches. This 
minimum will be 40 cents for a free 
lunch. For reduced price lunches, the 
minimum payment would be 40 cents 
minus the highest price charged for a re- 
duced price lunch by the school. Schools 
can count on these minimum payments. 

House Joint Resolution 923 would au- 
thorize higher reimbursement payments 
for especially needy schools—schools 
that can demonstrate that they cannot 
afford to serve free and reduced price 
lunches to all the children that are eligi- 
ble for such lunches. These higher pay- 
ments, however, could not exceed a 
maximum payment for especially needy 
schools which would be prescribed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture by regula- 
tion. The Department’s current regula- 
tions now prescribe that especially needy 
schools can receive up to a maximum of 
60 cents for a free or reduced price lunch 
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in a combined section 4 and section 11 
payment. It is expected that the Secre- 
tary’s regulations will continue to include 
that 60-cent provision for 1972 in addi- 
tion to the new increased minimum 
payments. 

The new minimum payments under 
section 11, together with section 4 pay- 
ments, and the use of federally donated 
commodities, should meet the needs of 
most schools. But, it is recognized that 
there will be some schools that will need 
to serve a high percentage of free and 
reduced price lunches or schools in the 
central core of a city that need to go to 
the extra expense of transporting food 
into the school because they have no food 
preparation facilities in the school. 

We would expect that the Secretary 
would provide guidelines for States to 
follow in determining when schools can 
be considered especially needy. And, 
within those guidelines, we would expect 
States to make prudent determinations 
as to when a school has demonstrated 
that it needs more than the minimum 
40-cent rate authorized by this resolu- 
tion. 

As amended by Public Law 91-248, 
section 9 of the National School Lunch 
Act provides that local school authorities 
are required to make determinations as 
to which children in the school district 
qualify for a free or reduced price lunch. 
The law spells out certain criteria which 
must be included in making these deter- 
minations. However, the law requires 
that after January 1, 1971, any child 
who is a member of a household which 
has an annual income that is not above 
the income poverty guidelines shall be 
served meals free or at reduced price 
cost. Thus schools in every State are 
required to provide free and reduced 
price meals to children from families 
whose income is not above the income 
poverty guidelines. But the States and 
local school districts have been author- 
ized to establish higher eligibility stand- 
ards, if those standards meet certain 
criteria. 

Senate Joint Resolution 157 contained 
no provision in regard to eligibility 
standards, for eligibility had not been a 
problem under the regulations proposed 
by the USDA on August 13. However, in 
early October the Department of Agri- 
culture proposed a change in regulations 
which would eliminate from eligibility 
for reimbursement under the free and 
reduced price lunch program all chil- 
dren from families with an annual in- 
come above the income poverty guide- 
line. Since many States had established 
eligibility levels well above the income 
poverty guideline, the proposed change 
in regulations would have the effect of 
eliminating thousands of children from 
the program. Some estimates indicate 
that over a million children would have 
been disqualified from receiving a free 
or reduced price lunch. 

To rectify this situation House Joint 
Resolution 923 includes language which 
requires the Secretary of Agriculture to 
reimburse for fiscal 1972 schools for free 
and reduced price meals served to needy 
children determined as eligible under 
criteria adopted by State agencies prior 
to October 1, 1971. 
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In addition, the House resolution for- 
bids the Secretary of Agriculture from 
making changes in the standards of eligi- 
bility which would reduce the number of 
eligible children during a fiscal year to 
be effective that same fiscal year. 

During the 1970-71 school year the 
Department of Agriculture permitted 
States to utilize section 32 funds for the 
school breakfast program. Some States 
utilized these funds extensively to ex- 
pand their breakfast program to a num- 
ber of additional schools desiring the 
program. However, the regulations pro- 
posed by the USDA for the current 
school year do not permit such a utiliza- 
tion of section 32 funds. Therefore, it 
appears that many States will be un- 
able to expand the breakfast program 
to schools desiring the program and some 
States are prohibited from any expan- 
sion of the breakfast program whatso- 
ever. 

House Joint Resolution 923 authorizes 
the Secretary of Agriculture to transfer 
funds from section 32 for the purpose of 
assisting schools which demonstrate a 
need for additional funds in the school 
breakfast program. 

As I previously stated, both the House 
resolution and the Senate resolution con- 
tains certain language requiring the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to make a prompt 
report to the Congress on the need for 
additional funds to permit the expan- 
sion of the school breakfast program to 
all schools desiring such a program. 

It is contemplated that the Secretary 
will include in this report his plan to use 
section 32 funds for the school breakfast 
program in 1972. 

Mr. President, we have had a long 
and controversial battle on the school 
lunch regulation. My own efforts to re- 
solve the fiscal crisis in our school lunch 
program began when I wrote to President 
Nixon on September 2 to express my 
strong objections to USDA regulations 
proposed on August 13. Although I re- 
quested these regulations be changed, I 
never received a response from the Presi- 
dent. As the fiscal crisis in the school 
lunch program mounted, I called hear- 
ings in the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry on September 16. 

The testimony received in these hear- 
ings convinced a majority of the commit- 
tee that immediate action was needed 
to change the proposed school lunch reg- 
ulations. Therefore, I introduced Senate 
Joint Resolution 157 in an effort to pro- 
vide relief for these needy schoolchil- 
dren and the distraught school officiais 
around the country. This resolution was 
reported from the committee on Septem- 
ber the 29th and passed on the Senate 
floor on October 1 by a vote of 75 to 5. 

I am pleased that the House took ac- 
tion so promptly. I am also pleased that 
the Department of Agriculture finally 
yielded on most issues on Monday of this 
week. However, the needy schoolchil- 
dren of the country deserve a final an- 
swer. They deserve to know whether they 
are going to receive free lunches during 
this school year. 

School officials around the country, al- 
ready hard pressed for cash to provide 
basic educational services, need to know 
whether their schools will be able to af- 
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ford to feed hungry children as required 
by law. 

I hope that the Senate will act today 
to approve House Joint Resolution 923 
which will provide the final answer. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have a 
question for the Senator from Georgia 
with regard to the pending joint resolu- 
tion which incidently I favor very strong- 
ly. I believe my question will help resolve 
a problem which may have not been re- 
solved completely in the other body. I 
hope the Senator from Georgia will help 
us to clarify the matter here. 

The question is whether this resolu- 
tion requires that the Secretary must 
continue to provide Federal reimburse- 
ment for all the free and reduced price 
lunches served pursuant to income eligi- 
bility standards set by local school au- 
thorities and approved by the State even 
if those local standards are higher than 
the Secretary of Agriculture’s “income 
poverty guideline.” 

Apparently a provision in section 5 of 
this resolution was stricken in the House 
and there seems to be some question 
whether the fact that it was stricken 
meant there was any design to eliminate 
that practice, which is apparently on- 
going, or whether it was the intent to 
leave matters in that regard as they are 
and were before October 1, 1971. 

The manager of the resolution will help 
us enormously if he can clarify that 
situation. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The answer is af- 
firmative, I made that clear in my re- 
marks and it is a part of the legislative 
history. 

Mr. JAVITS. In other words, the in- 
tention is there will be no change in 
existing practice? 

Mr. TALMADGE. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator very 
much. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I am voting 
in support of this resolution because it 
requires the Secretary of Agriculture to 
continue to provide Federal reimburse- 
ment for all the free and reduced price 
school lunches served during this fiscal 
year to children who are determined to 
be eligible by local school authorities 
under the income eligibility standards 
that those local authorities set prior to 
October 1, 1971. 

Section 5 of the resolution requires 
this by providing that— 

. . « the Secretary shall reimburse during 
such fiscal year State agencies and local 
school authorities for free and reduced cost 
meals served pursuant to eligibility stand- 
ards established by State agencies prior to 
October 1, 1971. 


By referring only to eligibility stand- 
ards established by State agencies the 
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resolution is not intended to deny Fed- 
eral reimbursement for meals served pur- 
suant to local income eligibility stand- 
ards which are higher than the state- 
wide standard recommended by the State 
agency. 

On Tuesday morning, October 18, 1971, 
Ilearned that Department of Agriculture 
personnel were already speaking to State 
nutrition officials about holding New Jer- 
sey to its general poverty guidelines, thus 
excluding as many as 15,000 urban chil- 
dren from receiving free lunches in the 
national school lunch program. 

I immediately telegramed the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in an effort to fore- 
stall this cutback. 

The text of my telegram follows: 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: A complication has 
arisen over the interpretation of the regula- 
tions of the national school lunch program 
affecting at least seven cities in New Jersey. 
Under present rules, the states set the pov- 
erty line for free and reduced price lunches. 

In New Jersey, the poverty standard for 
cities has been set somewhat higher than the 
general state standard, reflecting the in- 
creased cost of living in metropolitan areas. 
For example, the cities of Camden, Paterson, 
Elizabeth, Hoboken, New Brunswick, Passaic, 
and Orange set the poverty standard $500 
higher than the general state level. 

It has been customary to provide free 
lunches on the basis of the urban poverty 
designation in New Jersey, thereby carrying 
out the President’s commitment to provide a 
school lunch to every needy child. 

If this new interpretation is adopted, as 
many as 15,000 needy children in New Jersey 
will be cut from the free lunch program. 

New Jersey has been a national leader in 
implementing a viable school lunch program. 
The state subsidizes a substantial part of this 


program because it recognizes the real need 
that exists. 

I urge you to permit New Jersey’s cities to 
set the poverty line for free and reduced price 
lunches at a level commensurate with the 
urban cost of living. 


CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
U.S. Senator. 
OCTOBER 19, 1971. 


It is important to note that the reso- 
lution we are considering today does not 
refer to locally established eligibility 
standards for technical reasons. Since 
1946, when the National School Lunch 
program was begun, local districts have 
set their own income eligibility stand- 
ards subject to the approval of the State 
agency. Since the 1970 Amendments to 
the School Lunch Act, the State agencies 
have not been allowed to approve any 
local standards that were less than the 
Secretary of Agriculture’s income pov- 
erty guideline. But the State agencies 
still have the duty of approving local 
standards that are higher than the Sec- 
retary’s minimum. I am informed that 
under this resolution, all of the stand- 
ards set by the local school districts in 
New Jersey and elsewhere are to be 
deemed to have been established by the 
State agency if the State agency ap- 
proved such local :tandards prior to Oc- 
tober 1, 1971. 

My understanding is that all of the 
local district standards have already 
been approved by the respective States 
and, therefore, free lunches provided 
pursuant to such district-set standards 
will be Federally reimbursable. 

Mr. President, New Jersey has been & 
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national pioneer in operating and sub- 
sidizing the National School Lunch pro- 
gram. It has placed more of its own 
money into this program, on a matching 
basis, than most other States. It has ad- 
ministered its lunch program in such an 
efficient manner and at such a small 
cost that many more children have had 
the benefit of a free school lunch than 
would normally be anticipated. There is 
no doubt about the efficacy of this pro- 
gram in New Jersey and my vote today 
is intended to see to it that the New 
Jersey program, along with those in other 
States, is expanded, not circumscribed. 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, this resolu- 
tion is a very important measure because 
it helps to fulfill our commitment to feed 
every needy schoolchild in the United 
States. Although this bill contains seven 
crucial features in it, it is important to 
underscore two of the provisions in this 
resolution. Without these provisions, we 
would be taking tragic steps backward— 
rather than necessary steps forward—in 
our fight against hunger in America. 

The first provision that I wish to call 
attention to deals with the Federal reim- 
bursement rates that we prescribe in this 
resolution. In our amendment to section 
11(e) of the School Lunch Act, we re- 
quire that 40 cents be provided to each 
school district as a rock-bottom mini- 
mum, out of special cash assistance, for 
every free and reduced-price lunch 
served to a needy child. 

School districts can, of course, pur- 
suant to this resolution, receive a higher 
reimbursement rate than 40 cents out of 
special assistance funds if the State ap- 
proves such a higher reimbursement rate. 
It must be understood, however, that the 
40-cent figure is not an average reim- 
bursement figure; it is a minimum reim- 
bursement to every school district for 
every free and reduced-price lunch 
served. Therefore, if school district X in 
a State receives 48 cents in special assist- 
ance reimbursement for every free or re- 
duced-price lunch served, school district 
Y in the same State cannot have its re- 
imbursement cut to 32 cents to make up 
for the 8-cent higher reimbursement rate 
provided to school district X. Since this 
resolution requires a minimum reim- 
bursement rate of 40 cents out of special 
cash assistance, school district Y must 
also receive at least 40 cents per lunch 
out of special cash assistance for every 
free and reduced-price lunch served. 

The second provision in this resolution 
of crucial importance deals with which 
lunches will be federally reimbursable. 
As we all know, on October 6, 1971, the 
Department of Agriculture announced 
that it would no longer provide Federal 
reimbursement to school districts for free 
and reduced price lunches served to chil- 
dren, from four-person families, whose 
income exceeded the Secretary’s “income 
poverty guidelines” figure of $3,940 an- 
nually. If this were done, the substantial 
progress that we have made with the 
school lunch program over the past few 
years would be obliterated instantane- 
ously. At best, such action would be le- 
gally questionable; in reality, such action 
would have tragically brought much 
more hunger in our Nation’s classrooms. 

The resolution we have before us today 
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would prevent the Department from tak- 
ing such ill-considered action. This reso- 
lution retains the historic role of States 
and school districts in determining which 
children shall receive federally reim- 
bursable free and reduced price school 
lunches. In the past, some States have 
proposed and suggested free and reduced 
price lunch eligibility standards to the 
school districts in their States. In other 
instances, States have established re- 
quired eligibility standards. In most in- 
stances, States have recommended eligi- 
bility criteria and then permitted local 
districts to establish their own—fre- 
quently higher—standards. 

The resolution before us today requires 
the Secretary to reimburse, during the 
fiscal year, “State agencies and local 
school authorities for free and reduced 
cost meals served pursuant to eligibility 
standards established by State agencies 
prior to October 1, 1971.” This means 
that reimbursement must be provided to 
State and local agencies for all free and 
reduced price lunches served pursuant to 
standards set by the district and ap- 
proved by the State as of October 1. 
Therefore, if a State recommends a free 
lunch eligibility standard of $4,000, and 
the district sets its eligibility criteria for 
free lunches at $5,000, all free lunches 
provided to children whose family in- 
comes are $5,000 or below will be fed- 
erally reimbursable. The only provision 
is that the district’s standard must have 
been approved by the State by October 1. 

In sum, this resolution is most impor- 
tant and should be passed because it 
Provides assurances to children through- 
out the country that no cutbacks in the 
provision of federally reimbursable free 
lunches will be tolerated. Whatever 
standards are presently being used by 
local districts will be maintained and 
will receive adequate Federal reimburse- 
ment therefor. By passing this resolution, 
we will fulfill our promises to the needy 
children of this great Nation. I urge 
everyone to support this legislation. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, first 
let me say that I am pleased to support 
this resolution. I believe it will go a long 
way in meeting our commitment to elim- 
inating hunger in this Nation. Indeed 
this resolution does much to clarify our 
expression of concern and, more im- 
portantly, to underline our position that 
hunger amongst the youth of our coun- 
try can no longer be condoned. 

I would like to direct my brief com- 
ments to section 5 of this resolution. I 
think it relevant and important to point 
out that section 5 does not take away 
local school districts’ rights to implement 
federally reimbursable higher eligibility 
standards for free and reduced price 
lunches than those recommended by the 
States. As long as these local standards 
were set by the district and accepted by 
the State before October 1, 1971, these 
local standards will be federally reim- 
bursable. I would add that the present 
use of these federally reimbursable local 
standards would evince the fact that 
there already has been State approval 
of such local standards unless, of course, 
a State has clearly expressed its disap- 
proval of those local standards. 

I think it should be made clear, that 
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the only implication of the use of the 
term “State agencies” in section 5 is to 
assure that a State is aware of, and has 
not rejected, the local school districts’ 
free lunch eligibility standards. Certain- 
ly, these guidelines need not be identical 
to those recommended by the State. Ac- 
cording to this resolution, Federal reim- 
bursements must be forthcoming from 
the Department of Agriculture for all 
lunches that are served by local school 
authorities pursuant to such local school 
authorities’ eligibility criteria even 
where higher than the recommended 
State guidelines. 

I believe that this resolution will ade- 
quately protect the poor children of our 
country. I, therefore, urge that this reso- 
lution be passed. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I rise 
today to urge my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate to accept House Joint Resolution 923 
the school lunch bill as it was passed 
by the other body yesterday. 

This resolution closely parallels Senate 
Joint Resolution 157, which was passed 
by the Senate by a vote of 75 to 5 just 
days ago. It also parallels yesterday’s 
announcement by the Department of 
Agriculture that they were substantially 
revising the proposed school lunch 
regulations which they announced on 
August 13, 1971. 

As we all know, those regulations were 
most unwise. They would have halted 
the fight to end childhood hunger in 
America and they would have served 
notice on the American people that the 
day had not yet come to “put an end 
to hunger in America for all time” as the 
President pledged 2 years ago. 

This resolution is a firm rebuttal to 
those proposals by USDA. It is a firm 
answer by the Congress which says that 
we intend to keep our pledge to Amer- 
ica’s poor children. It is an answer which 
will not in itself end hunger in a final 
sense, but which will allow us to stay on 
course in this most important domestic 
effort. 

On August 13, the Department, in a 
vain effort to save money, reduced the 
reimbursement rate which the States 
could pay for a free or reduced price 
lunch from a possible 60 cents per lunch 
to a mandatory statewide average of 35 
cents per lunch. Forty-four Senators 
then sent a strong letter of objection 
on this point to President Nixon, and the 
distinguished chairman of the Agricul- 
ture Committee, Senator TALMADGE, in- 
troduced Senate Joint Resolution 157 
to instruct the Department to use a 
higher reimbursement rate for the pur- 
pose of feeding the needy. The Depart- 
ment, in turn, announced that it would 
itself raise the reimbursement rate to a 
statewide average of 45 cents, which was 
recently modified to 46 cents. 

At the same time, however, the De- 
partment decided that it would attempt 
to ignore the clearly expressed congres- 
sional intent of Public Law 91-248 by 
declaring that the national eligibility 
level set by Congress would henceforth 
be a maximum standard rather than a 
minimum. Last year 44 States either set 
a statewide minimum which was higher 
than the national minimum or they al- 
lowed the cities or local school districts 
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to do so. This is what Congress intended 
when it passed Public Law 91-248 and 
USDA honored those State and local 
levels and reimbursed accordingly. Who 
could deny that a child from a family 
of four whose income is $4,500 a year in 
New York City is poor and in need of a 
free or reduced price lunch? This is the 
absurd length USDA tried to go to in 
the name of fiscal responsibility. This 
action would have eliminated from 1.3 
to 1.5 million eligible children from the 
school lunch program. 

House Joint Resolution 923 addresses 
itself to this problem as well as the re- 
imbursement rate issue. Since USDA’s 
proposal to restrict eligibility was not 
brought home to the Senate when it 
voted on Senate Joint Resolution 157, it 
becomes essential for us to accept the 
House version in full. 

House Joint Resolution 923 provides 
that the Secretary shall reimburse for 
free and reduced price meals during 
fiscal year 1972 “pursuant to eligibil- 
ity standards established prior to Octo- 
ber 1, 1971.” This means that those levels 
which either the States themselves set 
or which they allowed the local school 
districts to set shall be in force for this 
entire school year. No eligibility require- 
ments in any district will be rolled back 
for the present fiscal year. States shall 
use the levels which they instituted for 
the State or the local school district 
standard which were approved by the 
States prior to October 1, 1971. 

In short, Mr. President, this resolution 
is essential if we are to keep our promise 
to America’s poor children. It is regret- 
able that Congress must take such ac- 
tion to force USDA to do the job which 
Congress has mandated it to do, but 
apparently we must do so. This resolu- 
tion represents our willingness to put the 
USDA back on the right track of feeding 
needy children. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that one of the members 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry asked to be here, and is not here 
at the present time, I ask unanimous con- 
sent with the approval of the distin- 
guished chairman that, pending the ar- 
rival of the distinguished Senator who 
is not here because of official business, 
when he arrives there be a period for the 
further consideration of this measure of 
not to extend beyond 10 minutes, at 
which time the Senate will give its final 
approval to the pending measure. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, that 
is entirely agreeable to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Of course, Mr. 
President, the Senator will be notified at 
that time, too. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the distin- 
guished majority leader. 


U.S. PARTICIPATION IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2010) to provide 
for increased participation by the United 
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States in the International Development 
Association. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pend- 
ing business is S. 2010. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations is absent momen- 
tarily on official business, so, on his be- 
half, I deliver a statement to the Senate 
covering the pending business. 

Mr. President, I rise to urge my col- 
leagues to give favorable consideration to 
S. 2010, a bill to provice for US. 
participation in the third replenishment 
of the resources of the International De- 
velopment Association, or IDA. As Mem- 
bers are aware, the IDA is an affiliate of 
the World Bank designed to extend loans 
to the almost 90 less-developed countries 
which are members of the IDA, the World 
Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund. It should be added that the World 
Bank furnishes all the personnel and 
facilities required to conduct the busi- 
ness of the Association, which has no 
staff of its own. By the same token, World 
Bank criteria for worthwhile lending 
projects are equally applied to the proj- 
ects undertaken through the IDA. 

Briefiy, the bill would authorize total 
appropriations of $960 million, to be 
made available in three equal, annual in- 
stallments of $320 million each during 
the fiscal years 1972 through 1974. This 
contribution would be the US. share 
in an overall replenishment of IDA 
resources amounting to roughly $2.4 bil- 
lion over those 3 years. 

The details of this proposal are con- 
tained in the committee report and need 
not be given in detail at this point. On 
the other hand, there is one issue which 
should be stressed: namely, the fact that 
the U.S. contribution, which on its face 
appears to be about 40 percent of the 
total, in fact really is at least one per- 
centage point less because of additional 
contributions made by New Zealand and 
three so-called less-developed countries— 
that is, Ireland, Spain, and Yugoslavia. 
The reason for stressing this matter is 
that we can feel some gratification that 
countries which are moving slowly from 
the less developed to the developed status 
are displaying a readiness to join in this 
global effort to help the poorest regions 
of the world. Furthermore, this point 
highlights the fact that the relative share 
of the U.S. contribution is slowly moving 
downward, even though not as rapidly as 
we might wish. 

The main fact that we should confront 
in dealing with this proposal is that the 
IDA represents the world’s largest single 
source of development financing from 
multilaterally pooled funds for lending 
on the most flexible or concessional 
terms, IDA standardized credit terms in- 
volve a 50-year maturity, including a 10- 
year grace period and no interest charge, 
but only a three-quarters of 1 percent 
service charge in convertible currencies 
to meet administrative costs. On the 
other hand, all credits are repayable in 
convertible currency. No one could argue 
that these credits are not the easiest pos- 
sible burden on the developing countries, 

At the same time, it should be stressed 
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that the World Bank has made a power- 
ful case for helping the poorest countries 
in this fashion. The debt-servicing prob- 
lems of the developing countries have 
been analyzed with painstaking care by 
the World Bank. And it is clear that if 
we are really serious about helping the 
poorest countries in the world with their 
economic and social development tasks, 
this kind of global effort is an essential 
one. From the point of view of the United 
States, we have to look very carefully at 
the fact that other developed countries 
are putting up slightly more than $3 for 
every $2 designed to be contributed by 
the United States. This ratio is of enor- 
mous importance to our country and we 
have every expectation that the process 
of reducing our relative contribution will 
continue in future years. 

One reason for expressing this confi- 
dence is the fact that, while the United 
States has been tardy in signifying its 
readiness to participate in the third re- 
plenishment of IDA resources, other de- 
veloped countries have not stood idly by. 
On the contrary, six countries have al- 
ready formally committed over $162 mil- 
lion in advance contributions, even 
though the proposed replenishment can- 
not take effect until the United States 
has acted. Moreover, amounts totaling 
over $152 million additional have been 
pledged by four countries within the last 
several weeks. It is clear, therefore, that 
other developed nations believe whole- 
heartediy in the value of the Interna- 
tional Development Association and the 
vital character of its work in helping the 
poorest countries of the world. 

Another reason for gratification is that 
the IDA and the World Bank are plac- 
ing increasing emphasis on agricultural 
development in the poorer regions of the 
world, and that increasing resources are 
being made available for education and 
other social purposes. This process de- 
rives from two main factors: First, much 
has already been accomplished in build- 
ing up the so-called infrastructure of the 
less developed countries and, second, it 
is being increasingly seen that agricul- 
ture, rather than industry, is the sector 
which needs the greatest emphasis and 
assistance. 

A further reason for encouragement 
about the activities of the IDA derives 
from the increasing willingness of the 
World Bank to transfer a larger portion 
of its annual profits to its soft-loan af- 
filiate. Indeed, the Bank acted in advance 
of its annual meeting in order to make 
$110 million available to IDA from an- 
nual net earnings. As my colleagues 
know, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Missouri and others of us have 
made a special effort to encourage the 
World Bank in this direction, and we 
hope that these contributions will con- 
tinue and increase in the future. 

At this point I think we have to deal 
squarely with one problem which has 
been raised time and again in committee 
and on the Senate floor regarding the 
geographic distribution of IDA lending, 
In the first 7 years of IDA’s operations 
India and Pakistan received roughly 75 
percent of the Association’s credits. Over 
the past 4 to 5 years, however, a special 
effort has been made within the World 
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Bank and IDA to achieve a more diver- 
sified pattern of geographic lending. In 
consequence, the share of India and 
Pakistan in IDA credits has dropped to 
roughly 50 percent. It may be that there 
are those who believe these two coun- 
tries, which have experienced so many 
difficulties with each other, should re- 
ceive even less assistance from the IDA. 
But the fact remains that on a per capita 
basis of income and on the basis of rela- 
tive population the resources are not 
excessive in terms of the needs of those 
areas. It should also be noted that there 
are many ongoing projects dating some 
years back which are proving their value 
and which can be fruitfully supported. 
Unlike some bilateral foreign aid meas- 
ures, World Bank and IDA projects do 
not permit money to be diverted to other 
purposes. 

The last point I would make in these 
introductory comments is to note that, 
while the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions did not have an opportunity to hold 
public hearings on S. 2010, it did have 
the advantage of access to extensive doc- 
umentation provided to the committee 
and contained in the July hearing rec- 
ord of the House Banking and Currency 
Subcommittee, which has already ap- 
proved a companion bill. Beyond this, 
we had the comprehensive annual report 
issued by the World Bank and the IDA on 
their operations. And, lastly, the very 
fact that this is the third replenishment 
of the IDA attests to the fact that the 
committee has been making itself totally 
familiar with these IDA operations over 
the past decade. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that we 
can belittle the fact that there is an an- 
nual average adverse impact of about 
$30 million on our balance of payments 
because of our contributions to the IDA. 
However, I would submit to my col- 
leagues that no one has ever claimed 
that we could help the poorest countries 
of the world without any expense to our- 
selves. And I believe it of the highest 
importance that we sustain these costs 
in the context of a multinational effort. 
The IDA is an institution through which 
all the other developed countries of the 
world are increasing their share in the 
burden of making such assistance avail- 
able. The advantages of the multilateral 
approach are fully set forth on pages 7 
and 8 of the committee report, and I 
recommend them to my colleagues for 
careful consideration. 

Mr. President, I would stress to my 
colleagues the fact that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations by a vote of 14 to 1 
gave overwhelming support to the third 
replenishment of the IDA, and I hope 
the Senate as a whole will sustain this 
committee view by an equally over- 
whelming vote in favor of S. 2010. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN., Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Does the Senator 
from Virginia have any questions to ask 
at this time on this bill? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. First, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like the floor in my own 
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right, and then I should like to address 
questions to the manager of the bill. 

Mr. President, the pending legislation 
calls for utilizing nearly $1 billion of tax 
funds for the purpose of replenishing the 
funds of the International Development 
Association. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Montana pointed out in his introductory 
remarks, this is the third replenishment 
sought by the International Develop- 
ment Association. 

Mr. President, this is a grant, pure 
and simple. 

It is a give-away program, pure and 
simple. 

It is a 50-year so-called loan, without 
interest except for a three-quarters of 1 
percent service charge. No repayment is 
required for the first 10 years, 1 percent 
per year for the second 10 years, and 3 
percent per year during the last 30 years. 
So, as a practical matter, the American 
people are being called upon to contribute 
approximately $1 billion in additional 
funds for the World Bank. Any repay- 
ments go to the World Bank—not, and 
this is important to understand—not to 
the U.S. Treasury. 

The World Bank and the International 
Development Association are one and the 
same. As the distinguished Senator from 
Montana pointed out in his opening re- 
marks, the World Bank furnishes all the 
personnel; IDA has no staff. So when we 
are speaking of IDA or the International 
Development Association, we are simul- 
taneously speaking of the World Bank. 

Mr. President, for all of the multi- 
lateral financial organizations—and 
there are many of them—the United 
States has already contributed $11.5 
billion. 

I might point out that that is entirely 
exclusive of the $125 billion—or more 
nearly $130 billion—that the United 
States has given in foreign aid over the 
last 25 years. And on that $130 billion, 
the United States has paid $60 billion in 
interest. 

Yesterday and today, the Senate has 
been considering three pieces of legisla- 
tion dealing with multilateral financial 
institutions. The total amount of money 
sought from the United States for these 
three multilateral institutions approxi- 
mates $2 billion. One billion dollars of 
that—or $960 million, to be accurate—is 
in the pending bill. 

Mr. President, I wonder whether this 
is the proper time to be pouring more 
money—nearly $1 billion—into the In- 
ternational Development Association. 

Let us review the situation facing the 
United States. 

One would suppose, with all of these 
money requests, all of these bills that 
have been put into the legislative hopper 
seeking funds for the multilateral finan- 
cial institutions, that the United States 
has a big surplus in its Treasury. 

Mr. President, nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. For the last fiscal 
year, which ended this past June 30, 
the United States had a Federal funds 
deficit of $30 billion. During the cur- 
rent fiscal year, the United States will 
have a Federal funds deficit of at least 
$33 billion. 


In the last 26 years, since the ending of 
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World War II, there have never been any 
2 years in the history of our Nation 
when we have run such gigantic Federal 
deficits. 

I think it is desirable to try to help 
other countries in a proper way. I do not 
object to some of the funds that have 
been expended in foreign aid in the past. 
I doubt the wisdom of the extent to 
which the United States has gone in pro- 
viding aid to other countries—$125 bil- 
lion. Some of it has been very helpful, 
and some has been well spent. 

But some of it has not been helpful, 
and some of it has been misspent. 

Today, the Senate is being asked to 
authorize approximately a billion dol- 
lars to go to the World Bank. As I have 
said, this billion dollars will be used for 
grants to nations around the world. 

None of this comes back into the Fed- 
eral Treasury. Any repayments—I do 
not think there will be any repayments— 
will stay in the treasury of the World 
Bank. They do not come back to the U.S. 
Treasury. 

I want to emphasize that, with the 
Government running the smashing defi- 
cit that it is running—a back-to-back 
deficit in 2 years of at least $63 billion— 
somewhere along the path Congress is 
going to have to call a halt to these 
reckless and wild spending programs. 

Do you know what the interest on the 
national debt is—just the interest? The 
taxpayers are paying this particular year 
$22 billion in interest—just in interest— 
on the national debt. 

Yet, we are adding to the national debt 
all the time. The national debt is now 
$409 billion. 

It is such a gigantic sum that the Sena- 
tor from Virginia cannot comprehend it, 
and I doubt that many of our fellow citi- 
zens can comprehend just how much 
$409 billion is. One way to look at it is 
that if we were to attempt to pay off that 
debt in $1 bills, it would take our printing 
presses, operating at our present capac- 
ity, 171 years just to print those dollar 
bills. 

Let us talk about interest for a mo- 
ment. The taxpayers are paying $22 bil- 
lion in interest on that debt in this fiscal 
year. How much is $22 billion. It is a 
gigantic sum. In order to visualize what 
this means, one could say that 17 cents 
of every dollar paid in personal and cor- 
porate income taxes goes for one pur- 
pose—namely, to pay the interest on the 
national debt. 

Mr. President, this country is in seri- 
ous condition financially. It was not until 
August 15, however, that anyone in the 
executive branch of Government—of 
either administration or any adminis- 
tration—would recognize just how seri- 
ous our economic condition is and how 
serious the financial situation of our 
Government is. 

President, Nixon, on August 15, enun- 
ciated a very drastic program. In the 
main, I approve of what the President 
did on August 15. I think it is some- 
thing that needed to be done. 

The main advantage of it—perhaps a 
psychological advantage, but a very im- 
portant one—is that, for the first time, 
our Government said to the people of 
our Nation, “We are in a difficult fix.” 
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Mr. President, we are in a much more 
difficult fix than the average American 
realizes. A 10-percent surcharge has been 
put on imports, and I approve of that. 
It was necessary to do it. I hope it is a 
temporary surcharge, but it was neces- 
sary to do something in regard to the 
immense balance-of-payments deficits 
we have been running. 

Yet, the pending bill goes directly 
counter to the effort to reduce our bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit. This adds, as 
the distinguished Senator from Montana 
pointed out in his introductory remarks, 
$30 million a year to our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. So this bill is going in the 
opposite direction, in many respects, from 
what the President’s program called for 
on August 15. 

On August 15, the President put a 
freeze on all wages in this country, put 
a freeze on all prices, asked for sacri- 
fices on the part of the individual citi- 
zen; and the American people, being the 
patriotic citizens they are, have re- 
sponded. 

But just asking the American people to 
sacrifice, asking the wage earner to sacri- 
fice, is not going to solve our problem of 
inflation. 

The major cause of inflation is the 
continued huge Government deficits re- 
additional replenishment, or additional 
contribution, to the World Bank. This 
further aggravates a very bad situation 
facing the Treasury of the United States. 
and the taxpayers of the United States. 

Unfortunately, the question of Govern- 
ment finance is not what we might call a 
politically attractive or politically sexy 
matter. As a result, very little attention 
is paid to it. 

But I know of nothing that more deep- 
ly and more directly affects the Ameri- 
can people than does the spending of the 
Federal Government, because there is 
only one place from which taxes can 
come, and that is from the pockets of the 
hard working men and women of our Na- 
tion. 

There is no place else to get the money. 
If you do not pay for these programs in 
taxes, you pay for them in another way— 
inflation. Actually, you pay for them 
in both ways. That which is not paid 
for in taxes is paid for in inflation. 

The President made clear in his re- 
marks to the Nation on August 15, when 
he froze the wages and the prices in 
this country, that we have to get infla- 
tion under control. 

Why? Because inflation is eating into 
the grocery money of every housewife; 
it is eating into the paycheck of every 
wage earner. That is how you are paying 
for these great programs when you run 
these great deficits. 

You are paying for them through in- 
flation. You are paying for them by 
reducing the purchasing power of the 
working man’s dollar and the house- 
wives’ dollar. 

Mr. President, we do not get some- 
thing for nothing these days. We never 
have gotten something for nothing. We 
cannot get something for nothing. 

If we could get something for nothing, 
every government in the world would be 
rich because all they would need to do 
would be to print more and more money, 
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or run higher and higher deficits, such 
as this Government has been doing. 

But we cannot solve our problems 
that way. Someone has to pay for it, 
and the people who are going to have 
to pay for it, the only people who can 
pay for it, and the only place the Gov- 
ernment can get the money is out of the 
pockets of the individual citizens of 
America—the wage earners. 

I submit that the pay checks of 
America’s working men and women are 
being eaten into by the Government very 
heavily in withheld taxes for the work 
they do for the companies they work 
for. 

Taxes are high in this country. Infla- 
tion is also high in this country. 

Taxes are going to get higher; and 
inflation is going to get worse in this 
country, unless the Government does 
something about putting its own finan- 
cial house in order and stops running 
huge and smashing deficits. 

Mr. President, I wish I could point out 
that things have improved in recent 
years, but the Government has been run- 
ning deficits for a long time now. Gov- 
ernments can run deficits for awhile. 

This country has balanced its budget 
only seven times in 40 years. That is a 
bad record, But, that is not the worst of 
it. The worst of it is that in recent years— 
and by recent years I mean the past 6, 7, 
or 8 years—deficits have grown greater. 
That is why inflation has grown greater. 

During the last 3 years of President 
Johnson’s administration, the accumu- 
lated Federal funds deficit totaled $49 
billion, a smashing, gigantic deficit. 

When President Nixon was campaign- 
ing for the Presidency he said that the 
deficits of the Johnson administration 
were the major couse of inflation. 

I agree with that. 

Now let us see what has happened 
during the first 3 years of President 
Nixon’s administration. 

The accumulated Federal funds deficit 
for the first 3 years of the Nixon admin- 
istration, including the current year, will 
total at least $76 billion. That compares 
with the accumulated Federal funds def- 
icit of $49 billion for the last 3 years of 
the Johnson administration. 

Thus, instead of its getting better, it 
has grown worse. But now we come along 
with this program—three bills, one last 
night and two today, three pieces of leg- 
islation—which will give away another 
$2 billion of American taxpayers’ money. 

Many Members of Congress seem to 
feel that these funds just grow on trees 
or can be obtained by the printing press 
process or some other procedure such as 
that. 

But, I submit, these funds can be ob- 
tained from only one source; namely, 
the pockets of the hard-working men and 
women of our Nation. 

Mr. President, America is a nation of 
men and women who want to work, who 
want to earn their own living. But I 
think they have a right to expect that 
the funds the Government takes from 
them for tax purposes will be handled as 
a public trust. I submit that we are not 
handling those funds as a public trust 
when, in this period of ever mounting 
Federal deficits, we are planning now to 
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give away to other countries another $2 
billion. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia 
yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I regret 
very greatly that there are so few Sena- 
tors in the Chamber at the present time. 
I say that because I think that what the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia is 
saying is very important, that it is of crit- 
ical importance to our country. 

I, for one, have deplored the seeming 
lack of appreciation, increasingly evident 
throughout the world, for what America 
has tried to do since the close of World 
War I, when we went in with our sub- 
stance, with our material means, with 
our money, and with our know-how, in 
order to help to rebuild those countries 
which were laid waste by World War II. 

I supported completely the Marshall 
plan because I thought that of all the 
foreign aid projects we had had, that 
certainly was the most successful be- 
cause it did help to rebuild many coun- 
tries throughout the world, particularly 
the developed countries, those with econ- 
omies not unlike ours. 

Following the conclusion of that pro- 
gram, I have become increasingly dis- 
appointed with the results that can be 
chalked up on the credit side of foreign 
aid. I compliment those in Government 
who believe it would be well to provide 
for whatever else may be done in the 
field of foreign affairs and can be done 
in a way so as to demand some account- 
ability from the countries receiving this 
aid. 

Of course, in that context, it makes 
sense to move away from direct grants 
to a kind of operation where loans might 
reasonably be expected to be repaid. But, 
I must say that there is great merit in 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia now says. He is so right. We are 
at a critically significant point insofar as 
fiscal affairs go in this country today. We 
are trying to fight inflation. We all rec- 
ognize that the depreciating and erod- 
ing value of the dollar places undue and 
unfair burdens upon many Americans, 
particularly on those least able to sup- 
port those burdens, 

I think it is time now to heed the re- 
marks and the advice of the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia. It is time 
for us to look at the needs of the coun- 
try, of the need to protect the value of 
the dollar, so as not to make even more 
unbearable the burdens we have placed 
on those least able to support them. 

It is important also to ask for some 
accounting from the nations of the world 
that have been receiving our help. I am 
distressed by the attitudes of many na- 
tions that have been recipients of Amer- 
ica’s aid for a long time. With callous dis- 
regard for all the rules of international 
law, they expropriate American prop- 
erty, they unilaterally declare what value 
will be attached to a particular piece of 
property in their country and then, by 
their own machinations, determine how 
much it is worth and whether, over the 
past years we have been paying our fair 
share. So often they come up with a bal- 
ance sheet which will reflect that they 
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do not owe us anything but, rather, we 
owe them something. 

In light of that situation, I think it is 
time for us now to take a look at the wis- 
dom of further funding of these pro- 
grams when there seems to be so much 
lack of appreciation and so little willing- 
ness to assume responsibility as one of 
the nations in the world today, that each 
of them should, I think, be willing to 
assume. 

Mr. President, the admonitions that 
have been given to us on this floor today 
by the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia are wise. I think that we will rue 
the day that we fail, if we do, to heed 
his advice. It seems to me that help and 
aid ought to be a two-way street. And 
though we do not expect return in kind 
for the kind of support we have been 
giving many countries of the world, I do 
not believe it is unfair or unreasonable 
that we might expect appreciation and 
a willingness to cooperate under the rules 
of international law and a desire to have 
further good will among nations. 

Mr. President, I regret that those char- 
acteristics that I should think ought to 
be evident and obvious all of the time are 
lacking in all too many instances. 

I compliment the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Virginia for his great leadership, 
for his ability to see further ahead than 
many of us do, and for his courage in 
calling to the attention of the Members 
of this body a situation that he thinks 
demands our attention at this time. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I am very grateful for the remarks of 
the able Senator from Wyoming. I do 
not know of anyone in the Congress who 
is more dedicated or more able than 
is the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming. 

I have the privileged of serving with 
the Senator from Wyoming on the Fi- 
nance Committee. I see daily the very 
valuable contributions that he is mak- 
ing to the Senate and to his fellow 
citizens. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator from Virgin- 
ia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I yield to the able Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
compliment the distinguished senior 
Senator from Virginia on the points he is 
making with respect to this matter. I as- 
sociate myself with his remarks. 

Since the conclusion of World War 
II, we have acted as Santa Claus and 
banker and policeman for the rest of 
the world. We have spent ourselves in- 
to bankruptcy. According to a very dis- 
tinguished Representative, Representa- 
tive Passman of Louisiana, who has 
worked diligently in this field, we have 
spent in principal and interest and bor- 
rowed money since the conclusion of 
World War II about $212 billion and have 
given it to virtually every nation on the 
face of the earth—Communist countries, 
neutralist countries, allied countries, and 
indifferent countries, 

In fact, over half of the national debt 
of the United States of America today is 
attributable to the fact that we have 
continued our aid programs, our gift pro- 
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grams, and various other programs 
throughout the world. We have gone far 
beyond the call of duty and far beyond 
the capacity of our country in its present 
economic situation. 

We have only about 6 percent of the 
world’s population. The rest of the world 
has about 94 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation. It is beyond the capability of this 
Nation to look after the interests of all 
other countries. We have been spending 
and spending and spending money that 
we did not have and have been borrow- 
ing it from the American citizens until 
we have reached the chaotic condition 
that our country is in today. 

I commend the Senator from Virginia. 
I will certainly vote against the pending 
bill. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished and able Sena- 
tor from Georgia for the facts he has 
brought out in regard to our foreign aid 


program. 

The Senator from Georgia mentioned 
the borrowing that the Government has 
made from the American people. That 
brings to mind the fact that we are also 
borrowing from foreign governments. I 
have in mind the fact that some few 
months ago our Government borrowed $5 
billion from the West German bank at 
7 percent interest. 

That is almost the identical amount of 
money that has been recommended for 
our foreign aid program. What we are 
doing is borrowing money from other na- 
tions to give it away. 

I think the Senator from Georgia hit 
the key points in his remarks. I am so 
pleased to associate myself with the dis- 
tinguished and able Senator from Geor- 
gia in this matter of attempting to point 
out the very difficult situation in which 
our country finds itself financially. 

Mr. President, I have made some gen- 
eral remarks. I want to make additional 
remarks later. However, at the moment, 
I would like to ask the acting manager of 
the bill a few questions. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Surely. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
when we talk about IDA, we are talking 
about the World Bank? That is a fair 
statement, is it not? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. What is the 
total compensation of the president of 
the World Bank? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
$50,000, plus an expense allowance. I 
understend that the expense allowance 
is $16,000. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Is the $50,000 
the compensation before taxes or after 
taxes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is before 
taxes. He pays taxes as they do in the 
U.N. However, they are reimbursed by 
the bank. In that way he bears his share 
of the tax burden, but he is compensated 
for that sum which he pays to his gov- 
ernment, which happens to be our own. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The bank pays 
his taxes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia, That is a very 
important point. Is the $50,000 after the 
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bank pays his taxes or before the bank 
pays his taxes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The $50,000 is be- 
fore the bank reimburses him for taxes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. So he has a net 
after taxes of $50,000. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Plus $16,000 for 
an expense account. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I wonder if the 
Senator has the number of employees of 
the World Bank? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Roughly 2,500, I am 
informed by the staff. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Could the Sen- 
ator inform the Senator from Virginia 
how many of those employees receive a 
total compensation in excess of $25,000? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That figure is not 
available. We will try to get it for the 
Senator but we just do not have it at our 
disposal at the present time. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Virginia would appreciate it if the 
committee were able to ascertain that 
figure. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. We will. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Does the Sen- 
ator have the cost of administration, or 
the administrative cost of the World 
Bank? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The 1971 estimate 
is $55.5 million, compared to the 1970 
figure of $45.5 million. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Is that the cost 
of administration? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct; the 
administrative expenses for the 2 fiscal 
years for which I have just given the 
Senator the figures. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. May I have 
those figures again? That is $55.5 million 
for 1970? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. For 1971 that is the 
estimate; the fiscal year just concluded. 
For 1970 it was $45.5 million. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. In other words, 
the cost of administration increased pre- 
cisely $10 million, which is a little more 
than 20 percent. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Iam wondering 
what is the oversight of the World Bank. 
Is there any agency of Congress that 
delves into the operation of the World 
Bank? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There are a number 
of committees which delve into their 
operations. The Committee on Foreign 
Relations handling this bill has a large 
degree of responsibility. The Committee 
on Banking and Currency, under the 
chairmanship of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Alabama, I believe has a de- 
gree of responsibility, and I think the 
Committee on Finance, of which the 
distinguished Senator from Virginia is a 
member, likewise may have some degree 
of responsibility. Clearly, the Appropria- 
tions Committee is also involved in the 
process. . 

With that final remark, I will now 
turn the matter over to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to answer the remainder of 
the questions. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from Montana. 
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First, I will restate several figures. It 
is my understanding, in response to & 
query by me, that the cost of adminis- 
tration for the World Bank for the fiscal 
year 1971 was $55.5 million; and for the 
fiscal year 1970 it was $45.5 million. 

I am wondering if the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations has in- 
formation to suggest why there should be 
more than a 20-percent increase. I did 
not figure it out exactly but there has 
been a $10 million increase in adminis- 
trative costs and that figures to 22- to 23- 
percent increase in that 1 year. 

Can the chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations give any facts as 
to why there should be such a substan- 
tial increase? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is my informa- 
tion that the Bank is growing. The Bank, 
I think, made net profits last year of 
over $200 million, of which about $110 
million is being transferred to the IDA. 
It is growing. There have been increases 
in all activities. My figures show $55.5 
million for the 1971 estimate. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. For 1970 it was 
$45.5 million. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is correct. 
It is a $10 million increase. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is an increase. 
I am not sure that is out of line with oth- 
er governmental activities. This is the 
Bank and not IDA. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The bank and 
IDA, it is fair to say, are the same. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. IDA shares the di- 
rection, overhead, personnel, policymak- 
ing, and all of that of the Bank. IDA 
does not have a separate organization. It 
is a department of the Bank, in effect. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is why I 
am making inquiry in regard to the 
World Bank and not IDA. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There are no se- 
crets about it. We are perfectly glad to 
give the Senator the information. It is 
a big operation. Bank officials engage in 
quite a lot of loans. They have prided 
themselves in making very thorough in- 
vestigations of all applications. They 
pride themselves on never having had a 
default. There has been a very limited 
number of rollovers. They do a great 
deal of investigating and make recom- 
mendations which do not necessarily re- 
sult in loans, but guidelines to the re- 
cipients. 

I also think of the Aswan Dam proj- 
ect in the 1950's. The Bank made the 
first proposal and was the manager of 
the consortium which was going to build 
the Aswan Dam in the beginning. They 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in money for engineering and perfecting 
that plan. It fell through because of a 
political judgment on the part of our 
country. All of that investment was lost. 

Bank officials are the managers in 
connection with the Indus Basin. That 
took a lot of planning and engineering. 
They think they do a very thorough job. 
It is not a slap-dash organization which 
makes a loan because somebody prom- 
ises to vote in the United Nations or 
someone has a friend of a friend back 
home. They think they apply the best 
antag in investigating and approving 
loans. 
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There has been an increase in costs in 
this kind of activity. Everybody knows 
about inflation being very high, espe- 
cially in this country. That is the basic 
explanation. I have nothing further in 
the way of secret information as to why 
the overhead has gone up. I think all 
comparable organizations have gone up 
in cost in this period. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Those that 
have gone up 23 percent, I assume, would 
be in pretty bad shape financially. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In the United States 
the deficit has gone up a lot more than 
23 percent in the last few years. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is one of 
the reasons I am complaining about it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator has the 
same kind of vote the rest of us have. I 
hope the Senator speaks on some of the 
other matters such as the Sanguine proj- 
ect, the C-5A, and bilateral foreign aid, 
as vigorously as he does on IDA. Our 
point is if we are going to do anything 
at all in this area, this is the best bar- 
gain we have. We pay only 40 percent 
of the IDA contribution. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am glad the 
Senator mentioned 40 percent. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I say it is the best 
bargain we have. It would be easy for 
me, if I thought it practicable, to say: cut 
these programs down. I would cut the bi- 
lateral programs where we pay 100 per- 
cent. That would be my first priority. 
Cutting back on this kind of activity 
would be my last choice, because I think 
it is our best bargain. 

What about the 40 percent? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Before I get to 
the 40 percent, I want to mention last 
night’s bill, in which the amount that the 
United States put up was 77 percent. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Not in the bill. I 
pointed out that that is not so in the 
bill we voted on. That is the accumulated 
average from the beginning, but the bill 
we voted on last night was not 77 per- 
cent. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia, I am well aware 
of that, but the accumulated amount 
that the Federal Government has put 
up is 77 percent. I say that is not a very 
multilateral program, when the Federal 
Government puts up 77 percent and the 
other countries put up the other 23 per- 
cent. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. It has moved from 
8 to 1 down to 2 to 1. That is an improve- 
ment. I may say that this is not my 
favorite way to spend the taxpayers’ 
money. I did not initiate the programs. 

This is not my favorite way to spend 
the taxpayers’ money, but we are faced 
with the problem of helping the world’s 
poorest countries. If we could do it by 
reordering this through other agencies, 
or minimizing it, that might be one way. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It is because 
we are faced with the situation that I 
think it is not wise to put up another $1 
billion for this program. It is not wise 
when we are faced with a very drastic 
situation here at home. We are faced 
with a drastic situation when the Gov- 
ernment ran a $30 billion deficit last 
year and will run a $33 billion deficit 
this year. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am not contesting 
that. I think the Senator is right in stat- 
ing the facts about the U.S. financial 
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— I do not disagree with him on 
at. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. On the 40 per- 
cent, I wonder if the Senator has figures 
showing how much Japan is putting up. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The report has all 
the figures, of course. The Senator knows 
I do not keep these kinds of figures in 
my head. We have the report here, and I 
will put it into the Recor. It gives all of 
them. Japan is putting up 6 percent. The 
whole list is on page 5 of the report. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Japan put up 
4.6 percent, and Germany 7.8 percent. 
Those are the two countries with the 
strongest currencies in the world. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is probably 
true regarding the currency question. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The strongest 
currencies in the world. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Well, they are no 
stronger than Kuwait’s. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. There has been 
a run on the dollar in Japan, there has 
been a run on the dollar in Germany, 
and we are putting up 40 percent; yet 
the two countries with the strongest cur- 
rency in the world are putting up a very 
minor share—4.6 percent for Japan and 
7.8 percent for Germany. 

I submit that it is time that some of 
us in the Congress give consideration to 
the American people and the American 
dollar. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The first place to 
start is on our bilateral foreign aid, in 
which Japan does not put up one penny, 
nor does Germany put up one penny, nor 
does anybody else. We put up 100 per- 
cent. That is the argument I have been 
making. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Those countries 
have the strongest currency because they 
are not as foolish as the United States. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I say amen to that. 
I say a double amen. There has been no 
country as foolish as the United States 
in the last 10 years. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I commend the 
Senator for that statement. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. The Senator is not 
too surprised, is he? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I am not sur- 
prised. What we are trying to do is buy 
friends. I do not think we can buy 
friends. 

The distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas has said that we have been 
foolish. Now is the time to stop being 
foolish. We have gotten into a desperate 
financial situation, and we are not going 
to get out of it if we do not cease expand- 
ing the programs. That is what we are 
doing in this bid. We are expanding the 
program to the extent of $1 billion. How 
long are we going to keep expanding 
these programs? It is time to reduce 
them, not to expand them. 

I wish the Senator would follow out his 
philosophy by joining with me in oppos- 
ing the bill, because, as he says, we have 
been very foolish in the past. We are still 
being foolish. Why not get the reverse 
situation? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I certainly did not 
mean to say that the most foolish thing 
we have done is our participation in the 
original proposal for IDA. The most 
foolish thing is that we have been wasting 
our resources on a war in Southeast Asia 
in which we had no business. That has 
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been the No. 1 foolish act. This has led 
to the proliferation of commitments in 
other parts of the world. 

I do not mean to imply that our partic- 
ipation in IDA was foolish. In fact, one 
of the better things, one of the more con- 
structive things, has been our participa- 
tion in the International Bank, which 
started away back, as the Senator knows, 
with Bretton Woods, and which has ac- 
complished a great deal of good. It has 
an accumulated surplus of over $1 billion, 
about $1.3 billion of earnings. So I would 
not say it is a foolish thing. It is one of 
the best, most successful undertakings in 
the area, 

I do agree with what the Senator says 
about our overall policy, and I know that 
has created a situation that is causing 
him to want to restrict this program. 

I also want to conclude by saying this 
does not provide for $1 billion in 1 year. 
It is for $320 million per year for 3 years. 
It is a commitment for 3 years. That is 
a good deal less than the Senator is go- 
ing to be called upon to vote in a few 
days for supporting assistance, for ex- 
ample, in the foreign aid bill. It is less 
than he is going to probably vote to give 
one little country in the Middle East, 
Israel. We will have to give them more 
money than is provided for in this en- 
tire annual appropriation. 

When these comparisons are made, 
they must be made carefully. I only say 
that if we are going to do anything in 
the international field to help any coun- 
try, if we recognize any obligation in 
that area, this is probably the best bar- 
gain. If we are going to cut programs, 
this should be the last one to cut. 

Obviously the Senator from Virginia, 
being only one Senator, cannot do it by 
himself, but when I see the country 
continue bilateral aid, where we put up 
everything, and not cutting down on the 
military, the situation is bad. I think we 
have to cut down somewhere else, but I 
think this is one of the poor places to 
cut, because it is one of the operations 
we have been engaged in that has been 
most effective. It has generated a most 
substantial profit. It has committed few- 
er administrative errors. There is no 
scandal affecting it, as there has been 
in nearly every program, including bi- 
lateral aid. There have been some scan- 
dals there and serious corruption. I have 
not heard anything bad about this pro- 
gram. I am sure some things in it have 
not gone right, but they have been minor. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Does the Sena- 
tor say that the World Bank has a sur- 
plus of $1 billion? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. An accumulated 
surplus from earnings of over $1 billion. 
I think it was $1.3 billion. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That fact 
makes me all the more interested and 
curious as to why the World Bank would 
be seeking to get from the American tax- 
payers $960 million, practically $1 billion, 
when it has accumulated earnings, as the 
Senator from Arkansas has pointed out, 
of well over $1 billion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. These earnings 
have not just sat there. They are re- 
loaned and also contributed to IDA. IDA 
is not the World Bank. It is not the earn- 
ing part of it. It is the soft loan part. It 
is as nearly charity as we can make it 
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without calling it charity. These are vir- 
tually grants in some respects. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I call it a give- 
away program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not greatly ob- 
ject to the Senator’s calling it that, if he 
wishes, because in the long run it may be. 
The Senator can call the bilateral pro- 
gram that. Very little, if any, of that will 
be repaid. 

What do we call a local drive by local 
churches? Do we call that a giveaway 
program? We usually call it a very Chris- 
tian act to help those in need in the 
community. That is the way it is referred 
to. One does not say, “I am contributing 
to a giveaway program.” It comes to the 
same thing. One is on an international 
scale; the other on a local scale. But this 
program has been relatively well man- 
aged. That is the reason why it deserves 
support, if we are going to do anything 
in this area. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I think the 
Senator from Arkansas is about as 
skeptical about the foreign aid program 
as is the Senator from Virginia; only we 
vote differently. I am going to vote 
against the foreign aid program. I do 
not think this is any time to be expand- 
ing the foreign aid program. 

I was most interested in the letter 
which the Senator from Arkansas put 
into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp yester- 
day, signed by six former Secretaries of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I was interested 
in the letter which the Senator from Ark- 
ansas inserted in the Recor yesterday, 
addressed to him as chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, signed 
by six former Secretaries of the Treasury, 
all of whom I know, all of whom are ex- 
cellent men, and ali of whom were out- 
standing public servants ani men in 
whom I have great confidence and for 
whom I have a very high regard. 

I am somewhat disturbed, however, 
about the letter. I wish to read a part of 
it. It says: 

However, for the first time since the United 
States began participating in the interna- 
tional financial institutions Congress failed 
to appropriate funds necessary to meet au- 
thorized subscriptions. Appropriations re- 
quests for the Inter-American Development 
Bank were cut by almost half and World 
Bank requests were eliminated. 


I continue to quote: 

It is no exaggeration to say that unilateral 
cuts in authorized subscriptions could de- 
stroy the international financial institutions 
and set international financial cooperation 
back twenty-five years. We feel impelled to 
warn of the consequences of such a develop- 
ment, 

It must be recognized that a failure to 
meet authorized subscriptions for a multi- 
lateral endeavor is a unilateral action by the 
United States inconsistent with the joint de- 
cisions taken by the numerous member gov- 
ernments. 


Does that mean, may I ask the Senator 
from Arkansas, what it appears to me 
that these distinguished men are saying: 
That this authorization in itself com- 
mands the appropriation of these funds, 
whether or not the Appropriations Com- 
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mittee feels that the appropriations are 
justified? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. No, it does not. We 
went all through that. The report itself 
states that of course it is understood that 
this money has to be appropriated. That 
is our system. 

But you have to make some kind of 
plans, some kind of agreements, in order 
to allocate these contributions, and de- 
termine what our people would contrib- 
ute. 

It is, of course, expected that we would 
do it, but it is not illegal, unconstitu- 
tional, or immoral if our condition is 
such that we ultimately decide we can- 
not put that money up. It will be very 
embarrassing, as such a thing would 
be embarrassing any time. 

In the same way, the President can go 
out, and does, and say, “We are going 
to help you,” and then come back and 
report it. That is not a commitment, and 
if Congress does not provide everything 
he says, it may be an embarrassment, 
but it is not unconstitutional, illegal, nor 
immoral to give the President what he 
asks. 

All they are saying here is that it in- 
volves many other countries—as the 
Senator knows, there are about 116 
members, I believe, of the Bank—and 
they have to negotiate these matters. It 
is a practical matter. 

As a matter of fact, we.put into the 
report, and I read and stressed yester- 
day, the following language: 

It should be stressed—in the event there 
are foreign governments still not aware of 
the fact—that a final commitment of funds 
by the United States does not exist prior 
to completion of the appropriations process, 


That is as plain as you can be. If the 
Senator can persuade the Appropria- 
tions Committee that we are so broke 
we ought not to give this, that we ought 
to give all the money to the Armed 
Services Committee and none of it to 
the IDA, the Congress can change the 
situation. It is a matter of persuading 
the Appropriations Committee and the 
Congress where the priorities come. 

I will grant that some of these pri- 
orities do not sit well with me, and I am 
sure some do not with the Senator from 
Virginia, but that is a fact of life. There 
is no commitment other than the tra- 
ditional one, plus the important fact that 
we have negotiated with many foreign 
countries. It is a good deal more embar- 
rassing than when, having negotiated 
with the State of Arkansas—as we did 
once—Congress agreed and the author- 
ization was made to put up the money to 
help with the Arkansas River, and then 
President Truman impounded the funds 
and said, “No, we will not do it,” and the 
project was delayed about 5 or 6 years. 

I am in favor of an amendment be- 
fore the committee—I do not know 
whether it has been adopted—to the bi- 
lateral foreign aid bill which says that 
until the appropriated funds for domes- 
tic projects, for the State of Virginia, for 
example, are released, funds appropri- 
ated for foreign assistance projects 
should not be released. 

I agree with the principle of that. But 
again I come back to the fact that this 
particular program, if we are going to 
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do anything in the international field, 
is the best bargain we have. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I think it is 
important that it be made clear, because 
these distinguished former Secretaries of 
the Treasury say, quoting again: 

We feel impelled to warn of the conse- 
quences of such a development. 


What do they mean by that? They 
mean that if Congress were to authorize, 
and yet Congress then later decides not 
to appropriate, they feel it would destroy 
these multilateral financial institutions. 

I do not agree with them on that, 
either. I think that we must not give up 
the appropriating process in Congress. 

But I think it is worth pointing out 
what these foreign countries are being 
told by our representatives, apparently— 
and as a matter of fact one of the argu- 
ments made earlier in the day was that 
someone had made some commitments 
on the part of our Government, and we 
had some obligation to look after them. 

Be that as it may, I think that basi- 
cally the problem we face, as I see it, is 
whether the time has not come where 
we, the Congress, should call a halt to 
some of the huge expenditures that are 
being made of American tax dollars. 

We have to meet the issues one by one 
as they come up. We have had three bills 
on this floor in the last 2 days. The total 
of those three bills is roughly $2 billion— 
$1 billion in this one, or $960 million to 
be more accurate, but roughly a billion 
dollars, for an expansion of this foreign 
giveaway program, with 50-year loans 
and no interest—a three-quarter per- 
cent service charge is the only thing 
approaching an interest rate. Thus, there 
is a billion dollars going to foreign coun- 
tries, a grant on a 50-year basis, with no 
interest, and I might say if any of those 
loans are paid back, they will not be paid 
back to the American taxpayers. They 
are paid back to the World Bank, and 
they stay in the World Bank; they never 
come back to the U.S. Treasury. 

That is a part that is frequently over- 
looked. Even if these loans are all repaid, 
they are repaid to the Bank, and not to 
the U.S. Treasury. 

So in summary, Mr. President, I as one 
Senator wish to say that I am deeply 
concerned about the Government’s fi- 
nancial situation. 

I think it is getting worse. 

The deficits that the country has been 
running are getting heavier every year. 
The interest on the national debt is more 
and more each year, to the extent that 
at the present time 17 cents out of every 
income tax dollar paid into the Federal 
Treasury goes to pay the interest on the 
national debt. 

Somewhere along the line, we are go- 
ing to have to give some consideration to 
the American taxpayer. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield briefly, for a question or 
two? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I arrived in the Cham- 
ber a short time ago. I think the Senator 
is rendering a very distinct service in the 
debate by bringing out these facts. 

The Senator from Virginia just men- 
tioned an item of three bills totalling ap- 
proximately $2 billion for the current 
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fiscal year. My question is this: Is that 
in addition to what we call the usual and 
regular foreign aid bill? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yes. This is in 
addition to the usual and regular foreign 
aid bill, of which amount I am not cer- 
tain, but it runs approximately $3.5 to $4 
billion. Whatever that amount is, this 
$2 billion is in addition. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think that sum 
would cover, overall, several years—3 
years under the present bill and 2 years 
under the two bills to which the Senate 
has already agreed. Is that right? Three 
years on this bill at $320 million a year; 
and the other two bills, the Asian Bank 
and the Inter-American Bank, were for 2 
years. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
from Mississippi asked whether these 
items are included in the normal and 
regular foreign aid bill which is now be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. They are sepa- 
rate and apart. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The answer is 
that this is entirely separate. 

Mr. STENNIS. So this is an additional 
amount? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. This is addi- 
tional. 

Mr. STENNIS. That means, then, that 
for fiscal 1972, this sum of money in the 
three bills will be on top of what we ap- 
propriated last year for foreign aid. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Not for the sin- 
gle year. That is the total involved in the 
bills—roughly $2 billion. But the amount 
for fiscal 1972 will be $830 million. 

Mr. STENNIS. Anyway, this is the ad- 
ditional program. 

Does the Senator have in mind the fig- 
ure for the fiscal year that has just 
closed, wherein our budget was overspent 
and in a deficit? Does the Senator recall 
those figures? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Yes. I say to 
the Senator from Mississippi that the 
Federal funds deficit for fiscal 1971, the 
year which ended this past June, was 
exactly $30 billion. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator have 
in mind an estimated deficit for the cur- 
rent fiscal year that is running now, if it 
continues at the present rate? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is more 
difficult to ascertain. 

Mr. STENNIS. What is the figure that 
is used? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Let me first give 
the Senator my figure. Being somewhat 
conservative, I keep my figures on the 
conservative side. I have been saying 
that the deficit would be $33 billion in the 
current fiscal year, but a Member of the 
Senate who is far better informed than 
I am on the matter of appropriations 
and on the matter of taxes says that the 
deficit will be $40 billion. But I am cer- 
tain that the deficit will be at least $33 
billion in the current fiscal year. 

Mr. STENNIS. So the estimate for the 
current year, under present conditions, 
is $33 to $40 billion? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator know 
of any bill or any pending plan for a bill 
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to increase the taxes in order to take 
care of part of that deficit and the addi- 
tional money we are talking about here 
today? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. No. The rec- 
ommendation has been made to reduce 
taxes, which will have a further reducing 
effect on the revenues and will add to 
the deficit total. 

Speaking of taxes, however, my belief 
is—my conviction is—that when Janu- 
ary or February of 1973 gets here, who- 
ever might be elected President will come 
here and ask Congress for a smashing 
tax increase. No one is going to do it be- 
fore the election—but just wait until the 
election is over. 

Mr. STENNIS. So the Senator sees 
nothing in view between now and Janu- 
ary 1973, so far as recommendations are 
concerned, with reference to getting any 
closer to a balanced budget? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. No, I say 
to the Senator from Mississippi that 
I do not see that in the offing at all. As 
a matter of fact, I see it going in the 
opposite direction; and the deficit, which 
last year was $30 billion, undoubtedly 
will be substantially greater than that 
this year, and possibly for the succeeding 
year. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is it not true that gov- 
ernments, as do individuals, just keep 
on going further and further in debt, 
year after year, and that finally some- 
time, in some way, payday will come and 
there will be a calamitous situation? 
There is no way to take care of it. That 
is true with an individual; is it not? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It is cer- 
tainly true with an individual, and it 
is certainly true with a government. It 
takes a government—certainly a gov- 
ernment as large and as strong as the 
United States—more years to get to that 
point; but I am convinced that we are 
getting very near that point now. 

Mr. STENNIS. As one who is chair- 
man of a subcommittee that handles ap- 
propriation bills for home use, it is al- 
ways a question of priorities. We heard 
proof all this year about moneys that 
Congress appropriated last year and were 
withheld from our own people, and these 
were projects whose validity and worth 
no one disputed. These were projects for 
which people at the State level were un- 
able to get the money. Perhaps some of 
it was justly withheld. At any rate, all 
of it was withheld; every penny over 
the budget that Congress appropriated 
was withheld and was deemed to be un- 
worthy for expenditure then. 

On top of this, we are about to au- 
thorize and appropriate these additional 
billions of dollars for these programs, 
some of which, of course, have validity, 
and I would not try to stop all of them. 
But we are asked to continue with the 
withholding of funds for our own people, 
continue to greatly increase by billions of 
dollars programs in this field, on top of 
the fact that—without claiming any spe- 
cial credit—in the last 25 years we have 
been more generous and have done more 
for others under the circumstances than 


any other government in all recorded 
time. 


I thank the Senator for calling atten- 
tion to these facts and for putting up a 
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stop-look-and-listen signal. I hope it will 
be partly heeded. I am certainly going to 
stand with him. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from Mississippi. I agree thor- 
oughly with his appraisal. 

Mr. President, I will conclude by say- 
ing again that it is a question of whether 
or not the time has come to give con- 
sideration to the American taxpayer and 
whether we want to continue to shovel 
more and more tax funds overseas in 
these projects, some of which, as the 
Senator from Mississippi has said, are 
worthy. 

But we must remember that many, 
many billions of dollars already have 
gone overseas, from the pockets of the 
taxpayers, and we are running very se- 
vere deficits. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I want 
to take this opportunity to indicate my 
full support for this additional U.S. con- 
tribution to the IDA of the World Bank. 

I believe that over the past 10 years 
the International Development Associa- 
tion has been the single greatest force for 
the economic and social development of 
the third world nations. It has provided 
the most important source of develop- 
ment funds to these nations, extending 
274 loans totaling $3.3 billion to some 58 
countries. 

And I am particularly impressed by the 
new leadership and new directions for 
the World Bank initiated by Robert Mc- 
Namara since his accession to the World 
Bank presidency only a few short years 
ago. 

In seeking to increase the number of 
recipients and to focus more loans on the 
areas of social investment he has signifi- 
cantly strengthened and furthered the 
purpose for which the Bank was estab- 
lished. 

Now some 107 nations are members of 
the IDA and it is widely recognized as the 
single best hope for meeting the needs of 
the developing nations. It also is the pri- 
mary model for the success of the multi- 
lateralization of development assistance. 

And I believe it is important to recog- 
nize the advantages that the multilateral 
concept holds in the area of economic 
and social development. 

Multilateral agencies provide the best 
medium for sharing the burdens of de- 
velopment assistance. 

Multilateral agencies provide a re- 
source of international expertise in the 
problems of development assistance, 
expertise that no single nation can 
match. 

Multilateral agencies provide an op- 
portunity for development programs to 
be evaluated almost solely on the basis 
of economic and social needs without the 
political pressures that often accompany 
bilateral assistance decisionmaking. 

Multilateral agencies provide the dual 
function of offering assistance to nations 
in economic planning and at the same 
time offering standards and discipline 
which developing nations must meet in 
their economic decisionmaking. 

Multilateral agencies, free from the 
specific foreign policy restraints of indi- 
vidual nations, can establish firm loan 
criteria and program requirements. 

Multilateral agencies provide an im- 
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portant stimulus to developing nations, 
encouraging them to fix program per- 
formance requirements within compre- 
hensive long-range economic develop- 
ment plans which are essential for their 
long-term economic and social develop- 
ment. 

It is for these reasons that I believe 
that the multilateral concept is extreme- 
ly important and should be the major 
source for the channeling of U.S. de- 
velopment assistance funds to the de- 
veloping nations. We have a major 
responsibility to continue to play a lead- 
ership role in assisting the development 
of the nations of Asia. Africa, and Latin 
America and we can best meet this re- 
sponsibility by supporting the interna- 
tional lending agencies such as the 
World Bank, the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank, and the Asian Bank. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the debate seems 
to be concluded, I wonder if the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Virginia would 
agree with the joint leadership that a 
vote occur on the pending bill at 3:15 
p.m., so that in the meantime we can 
dispose of the joint resolution on the 
school lunch program, which we have 
held up for a number of reasons. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr, President, 
would the Senator from Montana be 
willing to let the vote come now and then 
immediately thereafter take up the joint 
resolution? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. All right. Immedi- 
ately after this vote, the Senate will turn 
to the consideration of the school] lunch 
program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading and was read the third 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? On this ques- 
tion the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from New Mex- 
ico (Mr. ANDERSON), the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart), the Senator from 
Iowa (Mr. Hucues), the Senator from 
Utah (Mr. Moss), the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), the Senator 
from South Carolina (Mr. HOLLINGS), 
and the Senator from Alaska (Mr, 
GRAVEL), are necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Baker), the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr, 
Brooke), the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis), the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr, GOLDWATER) , the Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. HATFIELD), the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Marmas), and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio (Mr. Saxse), are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) 
and the Senator from Oregon (Mr. PACK- 
woop) are absent because of death in 
their respective families, 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr, 
MunptT) is absent because of illness, 

If present and voting, the Senator 
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from Oregon (Mr. Hatrretp) would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. BROOKE), is paired with 
the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. CURTIS), 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Massachuetts would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 34, as follows: 


[No. 264 Leg.] 


Fong 


Fulbright Percy 
NAYS—34 


Ellender 


Eastland 
NOT VOTING—17 
Hart Moss 
Hatfield Mundt 
Hollings Packwood 
Hughes Pell 
Goldwater Mathias Saxbe 
Gravel Miller 


So the bill (S. 2010) was passed, as 
follows: 


Anderson 
Baker 
Brooke 
Curtis 


S. 2010 
An act to provide for increased participation 
by the United States in the International 

Development Association 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
International Development Association Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“Seco. 11. The United States Governor is 
hereby authorized to agree on behalf of the 
United States to contribute to the Associa- 
tion three annual installments of $320,000,- 
000 each as recommended in the ‘Report of 
the Executive Directors to the Board of Goy- 
ernors on Additions to IDA Resources: Third 
Replenishment,’ dated July 21, 1970. There 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
without fiscal year limitation, the amounts 
necessary for payment by the Secretary of 
the Treasury of three annual installments of 
$320,000,000 each for the United States share 
of the increase in the resources of the 
Association.” 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
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ing clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 9844) to au- 
thorize certain construction at military 
installations, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 


H.R. 2082. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain public lands in Wyoming 
to the occupants of the land; 

H.R. 2828. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Rose Scanio; 

H.R, 4485. An act for the rellef of Estelle 
M. Fass; 

H.R. 4497. An act for the relief of Lloyd 
B. Earle; 

HR. 4779. An act for the relief of Nina 
Daniel; 

H.R. 5318. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Fernande M. Allen; 

H.R. 6739. An act for the relief of Corporal 
Michael T. Kent, United States Marine Corps 
Reserve; and 

H.R. 6998. An act for the relief of Salman 
M. Hilmy. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills: 


S. 74. An act to provide for the conveyance 
of certain real property of the United States 
to the University of North Dakota, State of 
North Dakota; 

S. 414. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey certain 
property in the State of North Dakota to the 
Central Dakota Nursing Home; and 

S. 654. An act for the relief of Frederick 
E. Keehn, 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, as 
indicated: 

H.R. 2082. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain public lands in Wyoming 
to the occupants of the land; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 2828. An act for the relief of Mrs. Rose 
Scanio; 

H.R. 4485. An act for the relief of Estelle M. 
Fass; 

H.R. 4497. An act for the relief of Lloyd B. 
Earle; 

H.R. 4779. An act for the relief of Nina 
Daniel; 

H.R, 5318. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Fernande M. Allen; 

H.R. 6739. An act for the relief of Corporal 
Michael T. Kent, United States Marine Corps 
Reserve; and 

H.R. 6998. An act for the relief of Salman 
M. Hilmy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


FREE OR REDUCED-PRICE LUNCHES 
FOR NEEDY SCHOOLCHILDREN 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 923, a joint 
resolution to assure that every needy 
schoolchild will receive a free or reduced- 
price lunch as required by section 9 of 
the National School Lunch Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on the passage of 
House Joint Resolution 923. Pursuant to 
the previous order the Senator from 
Minnesota is recognized for not to exceed 
10 minutes, to be followed by a vote on 
the joint resolution. 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Presid- 
ing Officer. 

I wish to ask the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry one or two questions. My 
remarks will be brief and to the point. 

It is my understanding that this reso- 
lution we are voting on today prohibits 
USDA from requiring a school district 
to reduce the number of children for this 
current school year who are benefiting 
from the free or reduced lunch program 
provided under section 11 of the School 
Lunch Act. 

Over 5,000 children in our Minneapolis 
schools were forced out of the section 11 
program after school began in September 
as a result of regulations issued by 
USDA on August 13, which have since 
been retained. Most of these children 
are attending schools which are located 
in low-income areas of the city. 

Is it the understanding of the chair- 
man that the resolution we are voting on 
today will enable the Minneapolis board 
of education to restore eligibility to all 
those children who were in the program 
at the beginning of the year, but who are 
now out as a result of these USDA 
regulations? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The answer is af- 
firmative. If they were enrolled in the 
program and eligible under State and 
local regulations on October 1 they will 
continue. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor. I have one other question. Is it the 
understanding of the chairman of the 
committee that if a State accepts an eli- 
gibility standard of an individual school 
district which is different from that es- 
tablished by the State that such stand- 
ards will be acceptable by USDA? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The answer is af- 
firmative for the current fiscal year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. 

Mr. President, the House resolution 
we are voting on today contains provi- 
sions to cope with the drastic changes in 
school lunch regulations—changes which 
were announced by the Department of 
Agriculture between the time the Senate 
passed its earlier resolution and House 
consideration of the measure. 

After the Senate passed its resolution, 
calling for USDA to pay 46 cents per 
meal for each needy child—as opposed 
to USDA’s proposed 35 cents—it ap- 
peared that the Department concurred, 
but they then offered new proposals 
which would have eliminated more than 
600,000 children from participation in 
free and reduced price lunches. The 
House resolution restores these children 
to participation. I hope the Senate will 
adopt the House language by unanimous 
consent so that we can meet the needs of 
the Nation’s hungry schoolchildren. 

I am pleased that the White House, 
after repeated requests from Congress, 
decided to ask the Department for clari- 
fication of what would have been the 
crippling USDA regulations. I am also 
pleased that the clarification which the 
President received led him to encourage 
the Department to relent in its efforts to 
save a few pennies at the expense of 
American schoolchildren. 

Had he taken such action in August, 
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he could have saved everyone involved 
a lot of frustration and time consuming 
effort. 

Mr. President, I thank the distin- 
guished chairman for the splendid lead- 
ership he has given on the school lunch 
program. I think the entire Nation is in- 
debted to the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia for the work he has done in call- 
ing this matter to our attention. It has 
been a special joy for me to be associated 
with him in this effort. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with everything the 
Senator from Minnesota said, especially 
in commendation of the Senator from 
Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE). As in the case 
of his State, we had the same problem 
in our State. It caused tremendous con- 
sternation and disappointment. I am 
happy to see the matter has been 
straightened out. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I associate myself with the 
remarks that have been made regarding 
the school lunch program. Iam a member 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, under the chairmanship of the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia. Iam 
happy that there has been concurrence 
in this matter, and that we will have an 
opportunity to vote again, so that there 
will be no doubt in connection with the 
children in any State that they will be 
included in the school lunch program 
as it was before the Agriculture Depart- 
ment cut back on the eligibility of some 
children. I am glad this will be changed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
yield back my time. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to express my deep appreciation to 
the distinguished Senator from Rhode 
Island and the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina for the generosity 
of their comments. 

If no other Senator desires to speak 
or propound an inquiry I am prepared to 
yield back the remainder of my time, and 
I move the adoption of the bill. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, this resolu- 
tion is of utmost importance. It makes 
sure that there will be absolutely no re- 
ductions in any school district in the pro- 
vision of federally reimbursable free and 
reduced price lunches. The resolution 
guarantees that the poor children of 
America will eat federally subsidied nu- 
tritious meals, rather than unfulfilled 


romises. 

I think it is of utmost importance te 
emphasize our intent that all needy chil- 
dren receive free and reduced price 
lunches pursuant to standards set by 
local districts and approved by the 
States. The phrase “pursuant to eligibil- 
ity standards established by State agen- 
cies prior to October 1, 1970” in section 5 
of the resolution refers to our intent that 
standards set by the district, and ap- 
proved by the State before October 1, be 
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precisely the standards pursuant to 
which Federal reimbursement is re- 
quired. If a school district has set free 
lunch standards—even where these 
standards are higher than the ones sug- 
gested or recommended by the State—it 
is such local district’s standards that will 
be federally reimbursable as long as they 
were approved by the States before Octo- 
ber 1. As a practical matter, I understand 
that all of the standards set by the dis- 
tricts were approved by the respective 
States prior to October 1. 

With this resolution, therefore, we will 
at least hold the line in every school dis- 
trict in the provision of federally reim- 
bursable free and reduced price lunches. 
It is my hope that this resolution will also 
bring about substantial progress in the 
school lunch program so that there will 
no longer be a hungry schoolchild. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, the 
school lunch resolution we are consider- 
ing today is one of vital importance to 
the needy schoolchildren of Pennsyl- 
vania. I vigorously support its passage. 

The resolution has several important 
provisions. It establishes 40 cents as the 
minimum per meal Federal reimburse- 
ment for free and reduced price lunches. 
It establishes 6 cents as the required av- 
erage rate of Federal reimbursement for 
all lunches, It prohibits the Secretary 
of Agriculture from cutting off Federal 
reimbursement for lunches served to 
children now receiving free and reduced 
price lunches whose families’ incomes 
exceed the Secretary’s “income poverty 
guideline.” And it authorizes the Secre- 
tary to transfer funds from section 32 of 
the act of August 24, 1935, to assist 
schools which need additional funds for 
the school breakfast program. 

All of these provisions are important. 
In Pennsylvania, thousands of needy 
children from families with incomes 
higher than the Secretary’s “income pov- 
erty guideline” might have lost their free 
and reduced price lunches were it not for 
this resolution. Both Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia, for example, set their in- 
come eligibility scales at levels higher 
than the Secretary’s $3,940 “income pov- 
erty guideline.” Philadelphia's is $4,000 
annually for free lunches for children 
from a family of four, and $4,165 annu- 
ally for reduced price lunches for chil- 
dren from a family of four. Pittsburgh’s 
standard is $4,000 for free lunches and 
$7,000 for reduced price lunches. These 
standards were set by Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh and approved by the State 
agency. The State agency recommends 
a standard of $4,000 for both free and 
reduced price lunch eligibility, but it 
has approved higher local standards 
where local districts have set such to 
reach all the needy children in their 
area. This resolution, by requiring the 
Secretary to provide reimbursement for 
lunches served pursuant to “eligibility 
standards established by State agencies,” 
includes within its terms the standards 
set by districts like Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. These local districts set the 
standards. The State agency approved 
them. Thus, technically speaking, it is 
the State agency that “establishes” the 
local standards, not the local school au- 
thorities. Therefore, Federal reimburse- 
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ment must be provided for lunches served 
pursuant to the higher levels established 
by local school districts that were ap- 
proved by the State agency, provided only 
that such standards were established 
prior to October 1, 1971. Although the 
State agency recommends a standard of 
$4,000 for providing Federally-reim- 
bursable free and reduced price lunches, 
it has permitted Pittsburgh, as an ex- 
ample, to establish a $7,000 reduced price 
lunch standard and, consequently, we 
direct the Secretary in this resolution to 
federally subsidize lunches pursuant to 
the $7,000 standard. 

As to section 7 of the resolution, the 
authority vested in the Secretary to 
transfer section 32 funds for the break- 
fast program, I wish to note my whole- 
hearted support and affirm that it is the 
will of Congress that this authority be 
used generously by the Secretary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish 
to declare my strongest support for this 
resolution, House Joint Resolution 923, 
that we are considering today. I do not 
regret that we are taking the time from 
our busy schedule to pass this measure. 
I do regret that it is necessary once again 
to inform the Department of Agriculture 
that Congress is ardently committed to 
insuring that no needy child in this Na- 
tion shall go without a nutritious noon 
meal even if the child is unable to pay 
for his lunch. 

In my State, Newark has determined 
that it must set its income eligibility 
standard at $7,500 for reduced price 
lunches for children from families of four 
persons. Newark decided that any lower 
standard would exclude children from 
families who, although they had incomes 
above the Secretary’s “income poverty 
guideline,” were unable to pay a full 
price for their lunches. By the Secretary’s 
announcement on October 6, 1971, all of 
those children in Newark with family 
incomes above $3,940 annually would 
have been denied federally reimbursed 
lunches. 

Today’s resolution requires the Secre- 
tary to provide reimbursement for all 
free or reduced price lunches served pur- 
suant to income eligibility standards es- 
tablished by New Jersey’s State agency. 
Since 1946 the State agency has had the 
duty of approving the standards set by 
local authorities. Many local school au- 
thorities in New Jersey set their stand- 
ards at a level that the State agency had 
suggested; such locally set standards are 
then subsequently approved by the State 
agency and have thus been “established” 
by the State agency. Other districts— 
such as Newark, Camden, Trenton, Eliza- 
beth, Jersey City, and Paterson—set 
their standards higher than those sug- 
gested by the State agency. These higher 
standards were also approved by the 
State agency and thus became “estab- 
lished” by the State. Under this resolu- 
tion all of the lunches served pursuant 
to each of the above examples would 
receive Federal reimbursements. 

We cannot allow the Department to 
ignore Federal law and cut off New Jer- 
sey’s hungry, needy schoolchildren. This 
resolution will prevent further illegal acts 
by the Department and guarantee the 
noontime nutrition of all our children. 

Mr, KENNEDY, Mr. President, in ex- 
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pressing my support for this resolution, 
allow me to concentrate on one particu- 
lar point of which I am sure we are all 
aware. 

Mr. President, so frequently we have 
passed legislation and set up programs 
providing that they would result in the 
feeding of needy children, and then have 
allowed standards which prohibit many 
poor people from participating in these 
programs. Many times we have been at 
fault simply because in outlining par- 
ticipation qualifications we have ne- 
glected to account for the higher cost of 
living in urban areas that results in a 
working man in a big city being less able 
to feed his children than a farmer mak- 
ing several thousands of dollars less than 
his urban counterpart. In many cases, 
we have not accounted for additional ex- 
penses in certain areas of the country or 
a State which result in a family in that 
locality being unable to qualify for food 
program benefits although his earnings 
could not reasonably cover his food costs. 

That is why we must be sure to con- 
tinue the wise precedent we have set with 
the school lunch program. In this pro- 
gram, we give local school districts the 
right to determine which children are 
needy in their locality. The local dis- 
tricts prescribe eligibility standards for 
free or reduced priced meals. It should 
be clear, then, that section 5 of this res- 
olution does not curtail that right of the 
local school districts, as long as the dis- 
trict has promulgated its eligibility 
standards prior to October 1, 1971, and 
those guidelines have been accepted by 
the State. 

If, for instance, a local school district, 
such as a large city school authority, has 
set eligibility standards prior to October 
1, 1971, in excess of the standards recom- 
mended generally by the State, that 
school district will still use its own eligi- 
bility standards and receive Federal re- 
imbursement for all free and reduced 
price lunches served pursuant to its eligi- 
bility standards. 

This must be the meaning of our newly 
amended section 9, through section 5 of 
House Joint Resolution 923. If that pro- 
vision is interpreted any other way, it 
will jeopardize the firm commitment we 
have made that all needy children, in 
cities, towns, and farms will be fed pur- 
suant to such areas’ needs. 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I sup- 
port House Joint Resolution 923 and 
recommend its approval by the Senate. 

On October 1, 1971, by a vote of 75 to 
5, we passed a resolution to provide nu- 
tritious lunches for every needy child. At 
that time we were primarily concerned 
with regulations issued by the Agricul- 
ture Department in August which would 
have severely cut back on payment rates 
to schools. 

Less than a week after the Senate 
resolution was adopted, the Department 
announced it would raise payment rates 
but strictly limit school lunch eligibility. 
This step would deny meals to an esti- 
mated 1.5 million needy children who 
have been served free and reduced price 
lunches under previous guidelines. 

As Dr. Jean Mayer, the President’s own 
expert on hunger, remarked last week: 

No one who has followed the issue would 
have expected the Administration to inter- 
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pret “needy” to exclude people who are poor, 
but not quite that destitute. 


Fifty-nine Members of the Senate, in- 
cluding the leadership of both parties, 
wrote the President last Friday urging 
that he intervene to restore full eligi- 
bility to children who were served free or 
reduced price meals before the Depart- 
menit’s October 6 announcement. 

This Monday, the House of Repre- 
sentatives unanimously approved a joint 
resolution to assure that no needy child 
will be forced out of the program and 
that free and reduced price lunch service 
will be expanded to include all deserving 
youngsters. 

A few hours before the House vote, the 
administration released word that it 
would drop a regulation which would 
have eliminated 1.5 million children from 
the school lunch program. Despite this 
announcement, the House was unani- 
mous in its recognition of the need for 
additional congressional action. 

As reported in the New York Times, 
October 19, 1971, there are several im- 
portant differences between the admin- 
istration’s press release position and the 
House-passed bill. 

First, the House bill provides for a 
minimum reimbursement rate of 46 cents 
per meal for meals served to needy chil- 
dren, while the administration would 
provide an average payment of 46 cents. 

Since 46 cents is substantially less 
than the cost to schools to produce and 
serve a free lunch, we ought to concur 
with the House in making this the 
minimum, not the average, payment. 

A second distinction is that the House 
measure would lift Agriculture Depart- 
ment restrictions on the school break- 
fast program. The administration has 
said only that it will deal with this ques- 
tion apart from school lunch regula- 
tions. The Senate is already on record 
in favor of the House position of provid- 
ing adequate funds to maintain the vital 
school breakfast program. 

Finally, there is some confusion over 
whether local school districts would be 
able to set a flexible income standard 
which is more lenient than statewide 
standards. Since the Department’s Oc- 
tober 18 press release was unclear on 
this subject, Assistant Secretary Lyng 
acknowledged it “will be clarified soon.” 

This is not very promising news for 
more than a hundred thousand children 
in Minneapolis, Philadelphia, New York, 
Portland, Oreg., and 19 other major 
cities. 

However, section 5 of House Joint 
Resolution 923 would require the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to reimburse State 
agencies and local school authorities for 
free and reduced cost meals served to 
these children. Reimbursement would 
be made during fiscal year 1972 accord- 
ing to eligibility standards established 
by State agencies prior to October 1, 
1971. 

Well before October, Minnesota and 
many other States adopted flexible 
eligibility criteria in order to assist 
especially needy schools in metropolitan 
and other low-income areas. Under 
these criteria some schools in Minneap- 
olis and at least 22 other cities in the 
United States have been permitted to 
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serve free and reduced cost lunches to 
children whose parents’ incomes are 
slightly higher than statewide income 
maximums. 

It is clear not only under section 5, 
but also under section 6 of House Joint 
Resolution 923, that States would be 
able to continue reimbursing schools for 
meals served to these children. Section 
6 provides that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shall not lower minimum eligi- 
bility standards nor require a reduction 
in the number of children served in any 
school district during the current fiscal 
year. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding, I 
would further point out that the House 
bill uses the phrase “eligibility stand- 
ards” and not “income standards” in or- 
der to permit State agencies to continue 
their flexible policies for assistance to 
needy schools. And to avoid the confu- 
sion and dislocations caused by recent 
Agriculture Department announcements, 
the House bill also calls for a roll back 
of eligibility criteria to those in effect 
prior to October 1, 1971. I believe the 
term “prior to” is important. The House 
bill does not say on October 1, or on 
September 30, but prior to October 1. It is 
the intent of Congress to acknowledge 
that some States and schools might have 
restricted school lunch participation dur- 
ing the last few months because of all 
the uncertainties regarding funding and 
eligibility limitations imposed by the Ag- 
riculture Department. 

Since we have had so many difficulties 
in recent weeks with misinterpretations 
of the National School Lunch Act by of- 
ficials in the Department, I think it is 
essential for the Senate to stress—in- 
deed, to make unmistakably clear—ex- 
actly what the law does mean. 

In summary, with acceptance of House 
Joint Resolution 923, the law will mean 
that eligibility levels which either the 
States themselves set or which they al- 
lowed local school districts to set shall 
be in force for this entire school year and 
that no eligibility requirements in any 
school districts will be rolled back for the 
present fiscal year. 

I urge that my colleagues swiftly ap- 
prove the House resolution to 
that no child will be arbitrarily ex- 
cluded from the free and reduced price 
lunch program, if the States agree that 
he is needy, and to extend benefits to all 
children who qualify for meals under 
State eligibility guidelines. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. The senior Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Harr) is necessarily 
absent today. At his request, I ask unani- 
mous consent that his statement on the 
school lunch resolution (H.J. Res. 923) 
be inserted in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HART 


The Resolution now before the Senate is 
necessary to carry out the Congressional in- 
tent that all needy children be fed. The 
Resolution provides a promise to all con- 
cerned that no cutbacks in our commitment 
to provide Federally-subsidized meals to the 
poor will be tolerated, It is unfortunately 
necessary because of recent events that 
caused many of us to fear that the Agricul- 
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ture Department intended to circumvent our 
clear purposes when we passed the 1970 
School Lunch Act amendments. 

On August 13, the Department of Agricul- 
ture proposed regulations that established 
new reimbursement rates for school lunches. 
Pursuant to those proposed regulations, 
states would have received a maximum of 
five cents out of general cash-for-food assist- 
ance for every lunch served; in addition, 
States would have received a maximum of 30 
cents in special cash assistance for every free 
or reduced price lunch served. 

Immediately after the publication of those 
regulations the Congress was deluged with 
protests from State School Lunch Program 
Directors from around the country. They as- 
sured us that it was impossible to continue 
the Program under present levels—iet alone 
get the necessary job done of expanding the 
Program to all children in all schools—with 
such a reimbursement system. They felt it 
necessary to obtain, as a minimum, 40 cents 
from special cash assistance for every free 
and reduced price lunch, and at least five 
cents for every lunch from general cash-for- 
food assistance. 

On October 6, 1971, the Assistant Secretary 
of Agriculture announced the Department’s 
intention to promulgate new regulations that 
would convert the nationally-minimum “in- 
come poverty guidelines” into a ceiling over 
which no free or reduced price lunches could 
be provided under the Act. Pursuant to the 
Department’s declared intentions, school dis- 
tricts would not be reimbursed for any free 
or reduced price meals served to needy chil- 
dren whose incomes exceeded the “income 
poverty guideline.” The effect of this regula- 
tion, if promulgated in final form, would be 
to reduce eligibility standards in 44 States, 
thereby eliminating over one million needy 
children from the School Lunch Program. 

The proposed regulations that were an- 
nounced on October 6 would wholly frustrate 
Congressional intentions of feeding all needy 
schoolchildren. Since 1946, when the School 
Lunch Act was passed, local school authori- 
ties and State agencies have been mandated 
to establish free and reduced price lunch 
standards for the purpose of assuring that no 
child would be denied a meal because of the 
family’s inability to pay. The determination 
as to what those standards should be was 
exclusively left up to the local school author- 
ities and State agencies so that they would 
establish free and reduced price lunch stand- 
ards that covered all needy children in their 
area. 

In 1970, with the passage of P.L. 91-248, we 
placed one limitation on the free and re- 
duced price lunch standards established by 
the local school authorities and State agen- 
cies. The 1970 legislation established the “in- 
come poverty guideline” that was to be used 
as a minimum floor for free and reduced 
price lunch standards. No schoo] district 
could establish standards below this “income 
poverty guideline” that was equivalent to 
the HEW-OEO poverty line. 

Although an “income poverty guideline” 
was established under the 1970 amendments, 
Congress made it clear that local school au- 
thorities and State agencies were mandated 
to establish higher eligibility standards to 
refiect the varying needs of all children in 
their areas. Such considerations as cost of 
living, geographical factors, and local eco- 
nomic conditions would, therefore, be taken 
inte consideration by such State agencies 
and local school authorities. In so doing, the 
Congress rejected a uniform national stand- 
ard and reaffirmed the principle that State 
agencies and local school districts had the 
right to determine the varying needs of chil- 
dren in their areas. 

Therefore, their mandate, to establish free 
and reduced price lunches for all needy chil- 
dren, remained imtact except that their 
standards could not fall below the “income 
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poverty guideline.” Funding under the Act 
was to be made available to such districts 
and agencies so that they could fulfill the 
statutory mandate. 

If the Department should promulgate the 
regulations it announced on October 6, it 
would do so contrary to the intentions of 
Congress and the legislation passed in 1946 
and 1970, To make this clear—and to make 
sure that no cutbacks in the provision of 
free and reduced price lunches to needy chil- 
dren will be permitted—I urge that we act 
favorably on this Resolution. It accomplishes 
several important objectives, all of which 
are necessary to fulfill our commitment to 
feed all poor schoolchildren, 

Three provisions of this Resolution are 
vitally necessary to maintain and improve 
our efforts under the child feeding programs. 
Under the Resolution, the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture would provide an absolutely mini- 
mum Federal reimbursement rate of 40 cents 
to every school district, out of special assist- 
ance funds, for every free and reduced price 
lunch served. In addition, the Secretary must 
provide a State average reimbursement rate 
of six cents—out of general cash-for-food as- 
sistance—for each fully paid, reduced price 
and free meal served in the Program. 

The Resolution also requires that the Sec- 
retary continue to provide Federal reim- 
bursement for all the free and reduced price 
lunches served pursuant to income eligibil- 
ity standards set by local school authorities 
even if those local standards are higher than 
the Secretary's “income poverty guideline.” 
The Resolution states that reimbursements 
must be provided for all lunches .. . “served 
pursuant to eligibility standards established 
by State agencies prior to October 1, 1971.” 
In practice, a few States all local 
school districts to set their eligibility stand- 
ards at levels prescribed by the State. The 
State of West Virginia is one of those few 
States that requires loca] districts to imple- 
ment a state-prescribed eligibility standard. 

All of the other States recommend or sug- 
gest one or more standards but permit the 
districts to establish higher eligibility stand- 
ards than the ones suggested by the State. In 
fact, some of those States set statewide min- 
imum standards that may be increased, but 
not decreased, by the local districts. With 
this Resolution, we make it clear that Fed- 
eral reimbursement must be provided pur- 
suant to the district’s higher standards, as 
long as the State approved those higher 
standards before October 1, 1971. In fact, it 
is clear that all of the standards established 
by the local districts around the country 
were already approved at the beginning of 
the school year. 

Consequently, the following would be re- 
quired under Section 5 of this Resolution. 
Where a State has required every district to 
implement a State-prescribed eligibility 
standard and has left no discretion to local 
school districts, it is that standard that will 
be supported with Federal reimbursements. 
As I said, there are only a handful of States 
for which this would apply. For all of the 
other States, Federal reimbursement will be 
provided pursuant to eligibility standards 
set by the local school districts. We use the 
term “standard established by State agen- 
cies . . .” in this context to denote that 
the State permitted districts to establish 
free lunch eligibility standards; the districts 
did in fact establish their own eligibility 
standards; and the State approved those 
currently-operating eligibility standards. 
Technically, therefore, the State “estab- 
lished” those eligibility standards although, 
in fact, the local districts set up those 
standards, 

Finally, this Resolution instructs the Agri- 
culture Secretary to allow Section 32 funds 
that have been and will be allocated to the 
States to be used for the School Breakfast 
Program as well as for the School Lunch 
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Program. Section 32 funds shall, therefore, 
continue to be fully transferable for the pur- 
poses of implementing and administering 
the School Breakfast Program. 

The Resolution we have before us today 
will help protect the needy children through- 
out the country. I am pleased to support it. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. All time is yielded 
back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is, Shall the joint resolution pass? 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 923) 
was passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the joint resolution was passed. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, for the information of the Senate 
there will be no more rollcall votes today. 


DISCONCERTING TRENDS IN SUP- 
PLY OF ECONOMIC INFORMATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, I am 
concerned by the continuing comments 
by respectable economists and reporters 
covering the economic scene raising 
questions of the credibility of Federal 
statistical reports and the management 
of economic news. 

Because of this concern, I have, as 
Chairman of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, called on Dr. George Shultz, Di- 
rector of the Office of Management and 
Budget, to review before the committee 
actions being taken to reorganize Fed- 
eral statistical agencies and to reshape 
the flow of economic information. 

In this context, I was particularly dis- 
turbed by the announcement yesterday 
that the Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
discontinuing its quarterly review of the 
employment situation in urban poverty 
neighborhoods. This was reported in a 
Washington Post story which appeared 
today and which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
BLS action means that this valuable re- 
lease, showing the terrible plight of the 
poor in urban poverty neighborhoods will 
not be available in the critical year of 
1972. Over 14 percent of the blacks in 
these areas were unemployed last sum- 
mer, compared with 11 percent the year 
oe and 7 percent in the summer of 

One may well wonder whether this is 
another step by this administration to 
eliminate poverty by dropping this word 
from the directory. Is it that this ad- 
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ministration wants the ugly fact of pov- 
erty to be covered over in the forth- 
coming election year? 

The excuses given by the administra- 
tion for the dropping of these vital data 
on poverty just do not hold water. The 
data have long been recognized by ex- 
perts as being far from perfect and in 
need of major repair. But many ques- 
tions remain to be answered. Why are 
these data being dropped now? Why not 
undertake steps to improve the statistics? 
Does there have to be a gap of aver a 
year—until sometime in 1973, after the 
election? 

The Census Bureau which, I am told, 
is immediately responsible for the deci- 
sion to discontinue this series at this 
time must be asked to answer these and 
other questions. For example, how many 
persons were working in the provision of 
this information? What were some of the 
higher priority tasks which apparently 
caused the decision to discontinue this 
work? 

I intend to ask the Census Bureau Di- 
rector to supply the Congress with an- 
swers to these questions. Meanwhile, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the BLS report be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Exuisrr 1 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 20, 1971] 


BLACK JOBLESS RATE RISES IN GHETTOS; 
STATISTICS ON Poor AREAS SUSPENDED 


Black unemployment in the nation’s 
ghettos rose from 12 to 14 per cent during 
the third quarter of this year. The white rate 
fell from 8 to 6.6 per cent. 

In announcing this, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics also said it would suspend these 
statistics after the fourth quarter in order 
to change over from 1960 to 1970 census data. 

Commissioner of Labor Statistics Geoffrey 
H. Moore and his chief public relations offi- 
cer were out of town and couldn't be reached 
for comment. Other BLS officials vigorously 
denied that there was any political motiva- 
tion behind discontinuance of the statistics, 
however. 

The Bureau said it would take until “some- 
time in 1973” before the statistical series 
could be resumed. 

BLS has been under fire since last spring 
for allegedly allowing its data on unemploy- 
ment, prices and wages to become subject to 
political pressures. First it abandoned its 
long-standing monthly briefings on these 
figures and more recently it removed As- 
sistant Commissioner Harold Goldstein from 
the sensitive job of explaining the statistics 
to the press. 

A BLS spokesman said yesterday the pover- 
ty neighborhood figures were being aban- 
doned temporarily because they were no 
longer reliable, based as they are on 1960 
standards. 

Before the briefings were discontinued, 
Goldstein had explained to reporters that, 
historically, black unemployment has risen 
slowly during the early stages of a recession 
but increased rapidly later. 

Nationally the black unemployment rate 
was 10.5 per cent in September compared 
to 5.4 per cent for whites. Yesterday’s report 
said that the rate for blacks in 100 urban 
poverty neighborhoods rose from 11.9 per 
cent in the April-June period to 14.1 per 
cent last quarter. 

The rate for all persons in these areas in- 
creased from 10.1 to 104 per cent during 
the period, BLS said. The rate for whites 
declined slightly. 
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EXHIBIT 2 


[U.S. Department of Labor News Release, 
Oct. 19, 1971] 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN URBAN Pov- 
ERTY NEIGHBORHOODS: THIRD QUARTER 1971 


Employment and unemployment in the 
poverty neighborhoods of the Nation's 100 
largest metropolitan areas were essentially 
unchanged between the second and third 
quarters of 1971, the U.S. Department of La- 
bor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics reported to- 
day. The unemployment rate for urban pov- 
erty neighborhoods was 10.4 percent in the 
third quarter of 1971 (seasonally adjusted), 
virtually the same as in the second quarter 
(10.1 percent). The rate for other urban 
neighborhoods (5.9 percent) was also about 
unchanged over the quarter as was the rate 
for the Nation as a whole (6.0 percent). 


LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT 


The civilian noninstitutional population in 
poverty neighborhoods declined slightly be- 
tween the second and third quarters of 1971, 
while the labor force remained unchanged. 
These poverty neighborhoods account for ap- 
proximately 744 percent of the country’s pop- 
ulation and labor force. 

Employment in poverty neighborhoods 
averaged 5.5 million in the third quarter, sea- 
sonally adjusted, the same as in the first 2 
quarters of the year. In contrast, employment 
in the other urban neighborhoods rose sub- 
stantially for the second straight quarter. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Although the overall unemployment rate in 
urban poverty neighborhoods was unchanged, 
the rate for adult women declined on a sea- 
sonally adjusted basis in the third quarter 
of 1971, while that for adult men increased. 
The rate for adult women fell from 8.9 to 
7.7 percent between the second and third 
quarters, marking the first decline since the 
third quarter of 1969. On the other hand, 
the adult male rate rose from 8.3 to 9.4 per- 
cent, the second straight quarterly advance. 
The unemployment rate for teenagers, at 26.0 
percent, was not significantly changed over 
the quarter. 

The jobless rate for whites in urban pov- 
erty neighborhoods was 8.0 percent (season- 
ally adjusted) in the third quarter, down 
from 9.1 percent in the previous quarter. 
In contrast, the rate for Negroes rose from 
11.9 to 14.1 percent between these 2 quarters. 
As a result, the ratio of Negro-to-white job- 
less rates in these neighborhoods increased 
substantially from 1.3 to 1 to 1.8 to 1—the 
same ratio as in the Nation as a whole. 

The decline in the white jobless rate re- 
flected declines over the quarter in the sea- 
sonally adjusted rates for both adult women 
(from 8.3 to 5.0 percent) and teenagers (from 
23.8 to 19.0). The rise in the Negro rate, in 
contrast, was due to increased joblessness 
among adult men, whose rate rose from 9.8 
to 12.1 percent (seasonally adjusted). 


OVER-THE-YEAR DEVELOPMENTS 


Between the third quarters of 1970 and 
1971, both the population and the labor force 
in urban poverty areas were virtually un- 
changed. As a result, the proportion of the 
population 16 years of age and over in the 
labor force was about the same (57.0 per- 
cent). In other urban neighborhoods, the 
labor force participation rate also remained 
unchanged, as the labor force increase in 
these areas over the year was proportional to 
the population increase. Employment in poy- 
erty neighborhoods decreased by 110,000 over 
the year (not seasonally adjusted), while un- 
employment rose by a comparable amount. 

IMPORTANT NOTICE 

Publication of statistics on urban poverty 
neighborhoods will be discontinued tempo- 
rarily following the next release on fourth 
quarter 1971 developments. Beginning in 
January 1972, identification of poverty areas 
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on a basis consistent with previously pub- 
lished data will not be possible because the 
sampling and estimation procedures for the 
Current Population Survey (CPS), from 
which the poverty area data are derived, 
will at that time be adjusted to reflect the 
introduction of 1970 decennial census data 
and materials. 

Delineation of poverty areas in the current 
series, which began in 1967, utilizes 1960 
decennial census tracts, and the criteria for 
the selection of poverty neighborhoods are 
based on data from the 1960 census. (See 
note at end of release.) The introduction 
into the CPS of 1970 census data and 1970 
criteria for defining poverty areas will sig- 
nificantly alter the identification of poverty 
areas, and it will not be possible to con- 
tinue the current series using the 1960 pov- 
erty area designations. 
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After the CPS redesign is completed, and 
the necessary Census data are available to 
delineate the new poverty area boundaries, 
publication of poverty neighborhood data will 
be resumed, probably sometime in 1973. The 
new series will also then be extended to 
cover all poverty areas in the United States, 
with breakouts available for metropolitan 
and nonmetropolitan areas. For these rea- 
sons, the poverty area data that will be pub- 
lished following this transition period will 
not be directly comparable with those pub- 
lished covering the 1967-71 period. 

(Note.—The data presented in this re- 
lease are derived from the Current Popula- 
tion Survey, which is conducted by the Bu- 
reau of the Census for the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. The poverty neighborhood 
classification was developed by the Bureau 
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of the Census and is based on a ranking 
of census tracts according to 1960 data on 
income, education, skills, housing, and pro- 
portion of broken families. The poorest one- 
fifth of these tracts in the Nation's 100 
largest metropolitan areas are considered 
poverty neighborhoods. The poverty neigh- 
borhood statistics probably include some 
middie- and upper-income families and also 
exclude some poor families who live in oth- 
er urban neighborhoods. In 1967, for exam- 
ple, only about one-third of the Negro fam- 
liles living in poverty neighborhoods had in- 
comes below the poverty level as defined by 
the Social Security Administration. These 
data, therefore, do not represent the exact 
dimensions of the employment problems of 
all poor people but are instead minimal es- 
timates of the adverse conditions of residents 
in these specific poverty neighborhoods.) 


TABLE 1—EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF PERSONS 16 YEARS AND OVER IN URBAN POVERTY AND OTHER URBAN NEIGHBORHOODS ! BY COLOR 
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TABLE 2,—UNEMPLOYMENT RATES IN URBAN POVERTY AND OTHER URBAN NEIGHBORHOODS! BY COLOR, SEX, AND AGE 
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TABLE 2.—UNEMPLOYMENT RATES IN URBAN POVERTY AND OTHER URBAN NEIGHBORHOODS * BY COLOR, SEX, AND AGE —Continued 
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TAMPERING WITH THE BUREAU 
OF LABOR STATISTICS REPORT- 
ING 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be here when the Chairman of 
the Joint Economic Committee (Mr. 
ProxMmRE) commented in reference to 
the reorganization of the statistical in- 
formation from the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. I wish to make comment of my 
own because I am very much concerned 
about what is happening in that agency. 
I served with the distinguished chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Proxmire), on the Joint 
Committee on the Economic Report. I 
consider the work of that committee to 
be particularly of importance during 
these weeks and months now as we are 
going through phase I and phase II of 
the new economic program. That com- 
mittee will give a good deal of time and 
attention to developments under broad 
outlines laid down by the President and 
the details of the economic program, 
particularly phase II. 

Mr. President, I have taken the floor 
twice now to urge that the administra- 
tion return the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics to its formerly unchallenged posi- 
tion as a reporting agency of competence 
and credibility. 

The present controversy involves the 
press reporting of unemployment sta- 
tistics. 

These statistics were formerly re- 
leased at a press conference staffed by 
the BLS technicians. The technicians, 
as one would expect, reported the facts 
occurately and fully, even though the 
facts showed the failure of the economic 
game plan. The administration dis- 
continued the press conferences, 

Now, the reorganization has been 
ordered, apparently to assure that policy 
analysts, rather than statistical analysts, 
will be in the highly sensitive job of 
reporting unemployment statistics. 

Thus, a new group—the analysts— 
would be interposed between the public 
and the men who compile the facts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have three articles printed in the 
Recorp. The first, by Alexander Uhl, 
contains the story on the BLS reorgani- 
zation; the second is a Press Associates 
backgrounder on Politics and Statistics; 
and the third, by Duane Emme, relates 
to the questioning of Commissioner 


Moore by Senator Proxmire, the chair- 
man of the Joint Economic Committee. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATISTICAL HANKY-PANKY?—NIXON ADMIN- 
ISTRATION ORDERS DRASTIC REORGANIZATION 
OF ECONOMIC REPORTING 

(By Alexander Uhl) 


WASHINGTON.—Six months ago the Nixon 
Administration, in a dramatic and much 
criticized move, abolished the traditional 
briefings to the press by career economists 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics who in- 
terpreted such key statistics as the unem- 
ployment situation and the cost of living. 

It was clearly annoyed because the profes- 
sionals weren’t interpreting the figures as 
optimistically as the Nixon “Game Plan 
Number One” required. 

Since then the press and in turn the public 
have been getting briefings by Administra- 
tion spokesmen to the effect that unemploy- 
ment isn't as bad as it looks and that the 
rate of inflation is slowing down even when 
the BLS statistics themselves gave scant sup- 
port to the claims. 

But apparently, the Nixon Administration 
wasn’t satisfied with this new arrangement. 
Press Associates, Inc. has learned that the 
Administration is now in the process of carry- 
ing out a major reorganization of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics itself. As has happened 
in many other areas, business-orlented ofi- 
cials will be taking over from the career pro- 
fessionals in key posts dealing with statisti- 
cal “analysis.” 

The reorganization is sending visible trem- 
ors through the whole structure of the BLS, 
which for almost a century has built up a 
reputation for statistical integrity and, above 
all, for absolute nonpartisanship. 

For the BLS is the fountain-head of sta- 
tistical information on unemployment, the 
cost of living, and a host of other economic 
subjects of vital importance to the American 
public, 

The Commissioner of Labor Statistics, for 
example, has responsibility for the Labor De- 
partment’s economic and statistical research 
activities. He renders technical advice and 
interpretations to the Secretary of Labor, 
the Office of Management and Budget, the 
Council! of Economic Advisers, the Joint 
House-Senate Economic Committee, officials 
of Federal and State agencies, and represent- 
atives of labor and business, industry and 
the academic community concerning all 
aspects of the research and analysis con- 
ducted by the Bureau. 

On the basis of information from a num- 
ber of sources, Press Associates, Inc. has 
learned that the reorganization of the Bureau 
was ordered by the Office of Management and 
Budget under former Secretary of Labor 
George Shultz and is scheduled to take effect 
November 1. It would put into effect a sec- 


tion of the Administration’s Executive Branch 
reorganization plan which, for the most part, 
has run into strong opposition in Congress 
and is being opposed by organized labor. 

The BLS reorganization was first an- 
nounced to high Bureau officials on Septem- 
ber 3 by BLS Commissioner Geoffrey H. 
Moore. 

Under the new setup, a new Office of Data 
Analysis will be established which will be 
responsible for the analysis and interpreta- 
tion of such key indexes as the Consumer 
Price Index, the employment and unem- 
ployment reports and productivity. 

This office will be headed by an unnamed 
University of Texas economist who was pro- 
moted for the job by Senator John Tower, 
ultra-conservyative Texas Republican. 

Another important figure being brought 
into the Bureau is John Myers, an econo- 
mist for the National Industrial Conference 
Board. NICB is financed by business, particu- 
larly the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, and its economic output is designed 
for business use. 

Myers will be responsible for analysis in the 
Office of Manpower and Employment Statis- 
tics. This office, which is currently headed by 
Harold Goldstein, is being split in two with 
Goldstein being pushed off to deal with long 
range analysis. 

It was Goldstein who precipitated the 
briefing switch of six months ago when he 
interpreted a slight drop in the unemploy- 
ment rate for February as “sort of mixed” 
at the same moment that Secretary of Labor 
James Hodgson was hailing it as “favorable 
hopeful,” and “indeed heartening.” 

Actually, the unemployment rate last Feb- 
ruary was 5.8 percent. It is now running at a 
6.1 percent rate which makes its own com- 
mentary on the analytical powers of the two 
men. 

Peter Henle, a former economist for the 
AFL-CIO who has been serving as chief econ- 
omist in charge of analysis, is scheduled 
to leave the Department for a post with a 
private research foundation. He has refused 
to comment on the reports of his leaving the 
BLS. 

PAI sources report that the coming reorga- 
nization dates back to the move to eliminate 
the press briefings by BLS technicians on 
the Consumer Price Index and employment- 
unemployment figures. There was great un- 
happiness in the Nixon Administration over 
the neutral, non-political briefings of the 
technicians who by their interpretations of 
the statistics, did not make Administra- 
tion policies look very good. 

After the briefings were abolished, Secre- 
tary Hodgson began to analyze the reports 
with a heavy political bias designed to show 
that Administration policies were working. 

Even the collapse of the old Nixon “Game 
Pian” has not deterred Hodgson from putting 
the best interpretation possible on the very 
statistics which presumably led to that col- 
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lapse. He is still painting the same rosy pic- 
ture of the economy as he did before. 

Some of this recently came to a head at a 
Consumer Price Index briefing of the press 
by Hodgson and BLS Commissioner Moore on 
September 22. Frustrated by Hodgson’s un- 
certainty about the details of the report, re- 
porters kept pleading with him to “bring 
back the technicians.” Hodgson said that he 
would not bring them back, but that re- 
porters were free to talk to them on the 
telephone. 

Under the new setup, even this access to 
the technicians may be of little use, if the 
new technicians turn out to be “analysts” 
with a built-in analysis favorable to what- 
ever Nixon “game plan” may be in effect 
at the moment. It is significant that Henle 
had the responsibility for data analysis, a 
job it is reported he will be leaving. 

Data collection, which is largely mechani- 
cal, apparently will not be materially affected 
by the structural change scheduled for No- 
vember. The Office of Statistical Research 
and Standards will continue under Leon 
Greenberg. The Office of Administrative Man- 
agement, too, will continue under Donald L. 
Keuch, Jr., while the Office of Publications 
will still be headed by Herbert C. Morton. 

But the highly important data analysis will 
be in the hands of Nixon men. 


Moore ConrirMs BLS REORGANIZATION, BUT 
DENIES Ir Witt Be IN “SUBSTANCE” 

Wasurincton.—Commissioner Geoffrey H. 
Moore of the Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
told Press Associates, Inc. that the BLS is 
indeed going through a reorganization of 
its operations, but declared that it was 
largely limited to staff changes. 

He confirmed that there will be a separa- 
tion of analysis and data gathering func- 
tions, but said that this already pretty 


much exists. He said that a similar reor- 
ganization of statistical gathering was go- 
ing on in the Commerce Department and 


the Housing, Education and Welfare Depart- 
ments at the request of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget. 

He declined “at this time” to announce 
what staff changes will be made. 


Potrrics AND STATISTICS 


If the study of economics is the “dismal” 
science as has been frequently proclaimed, 
surely the study of the very “statistics” that 
play so large a role in that pursuit must be 
even more “dismal.” 

Yet, that is far from the truth as is being 
illustrated in the current flak over the pro- 
gram of the Nixon Administration to “re- 
organize” the collection and interpretation 
of statistics gathered by the Departments 
of Labor, Commerce and Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

Under the plan, these statistics would be 
treated in two separate ways—analysis—read 
interpretation—and data collecting for the 
benefit of the analysts. Obviously the anal- 
ysts are going to be in the driver's seat when 
the moment of truth arrives—that is the 
interpretation of the numbers for the coun- 
try which includes the general public, Con- 
gress and a vast array of public agencies and 
private groups dependent upon them. 

On the basis of the Nixon proposal a new 
group—the analysts—would be interposed 
between the final product and the men who 
do the chore of gathering it. Obviously, the 
identity of these men is of vital concern to 
the country. And on the basis of what staff 
changes are now in the wind, the new group 
will be made up of strictly Nixon men. 

This is in startling contrast to the stub- 
born efforts of American economists over the 
last century to keep the gathering and inter- 
pretation of national statistics on the high- 
est, career level. This has been notably true 
of the Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics which was founded in 1884 and 
today has about as high a standard of statisti- 
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cal integrity as can be expected in any human 

institution. 

Political appointments out of the blue do 
not fit into the traditional pattern of the 
BLS. A BLS “Handbook of Methods for Sur- 
veys and Studies”, published in 1966, has 
this to say about staff training and recruit- 
ment: 

“The Bureau’s work extends beyond the 
initial collection and processing of data. 
Over the years, it has developed a staff 
of professional analysts, trained in the dis- 
cipline of economics and other social sci- 
ences, to search out the implications of 
survey findings for the welfare of workers 
and to present them as cogently and as 
promptly as possible in written and oral 
form.” 

It is this staff of professional analysts, de- 
veloped “over the years” under more than 
one Administration and schooled in the 
absolute goal of maintaining the highest 
professional standards in un-biased and 
non-political analysis that is now to be 
dumped in favor of Nixon appointees. 

The Nixon Administration, of course, is 
deeply hurt that outside economists, and 
especially those in the labor movement, 
should be highly skeptical of the purity of 
its motives in seeking to “improve the or- 
ganization of Federal statistical activities.” 

Commissioner of Labor Statistics Geoffrey 
H. Moore, on publication in the press of 
what was in the works, issued a lengthy 
statement insisting that the Bureau’s “high 
standards of objectivity and impartiality in 
the Bureau's analysis of its data” will be 
maintained. 

Nevertheless, he confirmed that outside 
economists will be called in by the Ad- 
ministration to head the “new Office of 
Data Analysis” for economic and social re- 
search, and for the new office of current em- 
ployment analysis. The old heads of these 
departments, thus, are being replaced by 
Nixon men. 

The hard fact is that the history of what 
the Nixon Administration already has done 
to the dissemination and interpretation of 
Federal statistics is far from reassuring. Last 
February, the Department of Labor abruptly 
cancelled the traditional briefing of the 
press by Bureau analysts because the BLS 
spokesman did not quite see the politically 
heartwarming improvement in the unem- 
ployment statistics that the Nixon Adminis- 
tration did. 

Ever since then, the press has been briefed 
by Secretary of Labor James D, Hodgson who 
repeatedly has seen in the BLS statistics com- 
plete proof of the success of the Nixon “Game 
Pian Number 1” at the very time that it was 
clearly failing and “Game Plan Number 2” 
was in the works. 

Moreover, it is highly unfortunate that 
the Nixon Administration did not see fit to 
inform its Labor Research Advisory Commit- 
tee about the reorganization plans that it 
had in mind. This Committee consists of the 
Research Directors of some 30 unions and the 
AFL-CIO. Its Job is to advise on the method- 
ology of the BLS in gathering and analyz- 
ing government statistics. 

The last meeting of the Committee was in 
May of this year. It was not told about the 
upcoming reorganization proposals. It has 
not yet been officially apprised of the plan. 
When it next meets in November, the reor- 
ganization will have been put into effect. Un- 
der these circumstances, its November meet- 
ing will represent an exercise in futility. 

Keeping politics out of Government statis- 
tical agencies has been a century-old strug- 
gle. It is obvious that the struggle still goes 
on. 

MOORE ON THE SPOT—PROXMIRE Prose SHEDS 
New LIGHT ON SHAKEUP AMONG BLS PER- 
SONNEL 

(By Duane Emme) 

WASHINGTON.—A top career official in the 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, whose interpreting 
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of job statistics displeased the Nixon Ad- 
ministration, opposed his “demotion” con- 
trary to an implication that he welcomed a 
new assignment. 

Statistical releases that formerly were pre- 
pared in Bureau offices, with a representa- 
tive of Labor Secretary James D. Hodgson 
sometimes looking in, now go to Hodgson 
who can and does change cpinions of tech- 
nicians. 

Those were two of several revelations that 
emerged from some persistent questioning 
directed to Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics Geoffrey H. Moore by Senator William 
Proxmire (D—Wisc.), chairman of the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress. 

Proxmire had Moore before him to probe 
the Administration’s forthcoming “reorga- 
nization” of the Bureau, which involves a 
shakeup among key personnel and the inter- 
posing of some new “analysts” into the shap- 
ing of statistical reports. 

The questioning generally reaffirmed details 
of the shakeup and reorganization, which 
were first brought to light by Press As- 
sociates, Inc. The changes are scheduled to 
take place November 1. 

The latest happenings are part of a story 
that goes back six months to the Adminis- 
tration’s abolishment of traditional brief- 
ings of the press by career economists of 
BLS who interpreted statistics on unemploy- 
ment and the cost of living. 

The Administration was clearly annoyed, 
and several times embarrassed, because the 
professional experts said things contrary to 
the euphorism with which the Administra- 
tion portrayed its now-abandoned “Game 
Plan I” for the economy. 

The issue came to a head when Assistant 
BLS Commissioner Harold Goldstein in 
March told the press that the February job 
picture was “sort of mixed” almost at the 
moment Hodgson was issuing a release view- 
ing developments as “indeed heartening”. 

Moore told Proxmire that the Office of 
Manpower & Employment Statistics, which 
Goldstein heads, is being cut in half with 
Goldstein shifted to head its trend section 
instead of employment figures “because his 
chief interest lies in trends.” 

However, under questioning, Moore con- 
ceded that when he offered Goldstein the 
analysis of trends post he had asked instead 
that he might continue to work with the 
monthly job figures. “I told him he did not 
have that option,” Moore said. 

The trends and statistics sections will be 
under a new office of Data Analysis to be 
headed by Dr. Daniel Rathbun, a statisti- 
cian who has headed a White House com- 
mission on statistics. Moore identified Rath- 
bun as an “economist,” but he is not so 
listed with the American Economics Associa- 
tion. 

John Myers, an economist for the business- 
financed National Industrial Conference 
Board, was reported to be in line for the 
job Goldstein wanted, but he was with- 
drawn from consideration. The post has not 
been filled yet. In any case, Proxmire con- 
cluded that the shift “can only be looked 
upon as a demotion for Goldstein.” 

Questioning also concerned the fate of 
Peter Henle, chief economist of the Bureau, 
who has been given a leave of absence. When 
his leave is up he will return to the Labor 
Department in some other “suitable post,” 
Moore said. During the reorganization plan- 
ning, “I concluded I wanted a new chief 
economist,” he added. 

After at first contending that he had final 
authority on BLS statistical releases, Moore 
admitted that they get final clearance from 
Hodgson, who does make changes. Ap- 
parently, this avoids any “language” that 
might conflict with Hodgson’s own press re- 
leases of interpretation. 

Hodgson has taken to holding his own press 
conferences upon the release of statistics. 
At a recent one, he said he might not con- 
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tinue the practice. Most of the conference was 
taken up with reporters’ calls for return to 
the format of meeting with the career econ- 
omists. 

Proxmire has been trying to fill the void 
by calling BLS specialists to interpret sta- 
tistics. He pressed Moore on the meaning of 
September job figures. Moore declined to 
answer some questions, said he would get 
the answers to others. At one point, he said 
he couldn't answer “because I don't have the 
technicians with me.” 

“That's just what this is all about,” Prox- 
mire snapped back. 


URBAN POVERTY AND THE BUREAU 
OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
Monday of this week we learned that the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics would suspend 
publication of statistics on urban poverty 
neighborhoods for the year 1972, and it is 
to this announcement that the Senator 
from Wisconsin directed his commentary. 

The ostensible reason given for this 
suspension is that the sampling and esti- 
mation procedures for the current popu- 
lation survey from which the poverty 
data are derived will be adjusted to re- 
flect the 1970 census data. 

Yet, regardless of how this temporary 
discontinuance is officially explained, it 
is just one more step in undermining the 
credibility of an agency that once had an 
impeccable professional reputation. It 
casts aspersions on all further statistical 
reports, and it calls into question the mo- 
tives of those who bear the responsibility 
for providing the fundamental data for 
urban policy decisions. 

The fact is, Mr. President, that 
this temporary discontinuance indicates 
that the Nixon administration is unwill- 
ing to announce anything but rosy eco- 
nomic news in the election year of 1972. 

It has assumed a posture that all news 
must be good news, and that there will be 
no bad tidings in the future. It amounts 
to shooting the messenger. 

It raises a further question: What can 
we expect next from this administration 
as far as statistical reports are con- 
cerned? 

Let me venture a few guesses. The Agri- 
culture Department will revise and sus- 
pend all farm announcements. The Com- 
merce Department will eliminate its sur- 
veys of business conditions; the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
will eliminate its welfare statistical re- 
porting; the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
will eliminate its consumer price index 
and wholesale price index; the Census 
Bureau will eliminate all of its reports 
except those showing an increase in per 
capita income; and, finally, the weather 
bureau will eliminate the weather report 
if the weather is to be bad. 

I ask today: Of what is the administra- 
tion afraid? 

And I answer that this administration 
is afraid to talk facts to the American 
people. 

This latest move by the administration 
has implications far beyond the estab- 
lishment of new poverty benchmarks. It 
is discriminatory against the poor, 
against blacks, against the chicanos, and 
against other minority groups in our Na- 
tion. We need to know what the unem- 
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ployment figures are—particularly in the 
urban poverty areas where the jobless 
rates run so high—so we can target our 
efforts for economic recovery. We need 
to know if any of our programs are mak- 
ing an improvement in the condition un- 
der which people live. 

We should have these data—even if it is 
an interpolation—an interpolation that 
can be revised with more accurate and 
more comprehensive statistics. 

I have no doubt that the inclusion of 
more up-to-date data will provide better 
basis for policymaking. But I am con- 
cerned that without a continuous moni- 
toring of urban poverty areas—with an 
entire 1-year gap and no urban poverty 
publications—new programs aimed to 
benefit the poor will go astray, that 
formulas for the return of Federal money 
to the cities will be inaccurate and in- 
complete, and that the allocations of 
that money at the local level will not 
produce the best results possible. 

Mr. President, I find this latest at- 
tempt at data managing disappointing 
but not surprising. But what this admin- 
istration will learn is this: Poverty, like 
unemployment, will not go away merely 
by changing the procedures of reporting. 

Hiding the facts will not feed the hun- 
gry nor provide jobs for the unemployed. 

Hiding the facts will not lift the spirits 
of people who have little; it will not 
bring new hope to the poor. But it will 
increase the frustration and bitterness. 
It will signify that once more the prob- 
lems of the urban poor will be officially 
invisible, and I think that becomes in- 
tolerable. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the news release from the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN URBAN Pov- 
ERTY NEIGHBORHOODS: THIRD QUARTER 1971 

Employment and unemployment in the 
poverty neighborhoods of the Nation's 100 
largest metropolitan areas were essentially 
unchanged between the second and third 
quarters of 1971, the U.S. Department of 
Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 
today. The unemployment rate for urban 
poverty neighborhoods was 10.4 percent in 
the third quarter of 1971 (seasonally ad- 
justed), virtually the same as inthe second 
quarter (10.1 percent). The rate for other 
urban neighborhoods (5.9 percent) was also 
about unchanged over the quarter as was 
the rate for the Nation as a whole (6.0 
percent). 

LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT 

The civilian noninstitutional population 
in poverty neighborhoods declined slightly 
between the second and third quarters of 
1971, while the labor force remained un- 
changed. These poverty neighborhoods ac- 
count for approximately 744 percent of the 
country’s population and labor force. 

Employment in poverty neighborhoods 
averaged 5.5 million in the third quarter, 
seasonally adjusted, the same as in the first 
2 quarters of the year. In contrast, employ- 
ment in the other urban neighborhoods rose 
substantially for the second straight quarter. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Although the overall unemployment rate 
in urban poverty neighborhoods was un- 
changed, the rate for adult women declined 
on a seasonally adjusted basis in the third 
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quarter of 1971, while that for adult men 
increased. The rate for adult women fell 
from 8.9 to 7.7 percent between the second 
and third quarters, marking the first decline 
since the third quarter of 1969. On the other 
hand, the adult male rate rose from 8.3 to 
9.4 percent, the second straight quarterly 
advance. The unemployment rate for teen- 
agers, at 26.0 percent, was not significantly 
changed over the quarter. 

The jobless rate for whites in urban 
poverty neighborhoods was 8.0 percent 
(seasonally adjusted) in the third quarter, 
down from 9.1 percent in the previous quar- 
ter. In contrast, the rate for Negroes rose 
from 11.9 to 14.1 percent between these 2 
quarters. As a result, the ratio of Negro-to- 
white jobless rates in these neighborhoods 
increased substantially from 1.3 to 1 to 18 
to 1—the same ratio as in the Nation as a 
whole. 

The decline in the white jobless rate re- 
flected declines over the quarter in the 
seasonally adjusted rates for both adult 
women (from 8.3 to 5.0 percent) and teen- 
agers (from 23.8 to 19.0). The rise in the 
Negro rate, in contrast, was due to increased 
joblessness among adult men, whose rate 
rose from 9.8 to 12.1 percent (seasonally 
adjusted). 


OVER-THE- YEAR DEVELOPMENTS 


Between the third quarters of 1970 and 
1971, both the population and the labor 
force in urban poverty areas were virtually 
unchanged. As a result, the proportion of the 
population 16 years of age and over in the 
labor force was about the same (57.0 per- 
cent). In other urban neighborhoods, the 
labor force participation rate also remained 
unchanged, as the labor force increase in 
these areas over the year was proportional 
to the population increase. Employment in 
poverty neighborhoods decreased by 110,000 
over the year (not seasonally adjusted), 
while unemployment rose by a comparable 
amount, 

IMPORTANT NOTICE 

Publication of statistics on urban poverty 
neighborhoods will be discontinued tempo- 
rarily following the next release on fourth 
quarter 1971 developments. Beginning in 
January 1972, identification of poverty areas 
on a basis consistent with previously pub- 
lished data will not be possible because the 
sampling and estimation procedures for the 
Current Population Survey (CPS), from 
which the poverty area data are derived, will 
at that time be adjusted to reflect the intro- 
duction of 1970 decennial census data and 
materials. 

Delineation of poverty areas in the current 
series, which began in 1967, utilizes 1960 de- 
cennial census tracts, and the criteria for 
the selection of poverty neighborhoods are 
based on data from the 1960 census. (See 
note at end of release.) The introduction 
into the CPS of 1970 census data and 1970 
criteria for defining poverty areas will sig- 
nificantly alter the identification of poverty 
areas, and it will not be possible to continue 
the current series using the 1960 poverty area 
designations. 

After the CPS redesign is completed, and 
the necessary Census data are available to 
delineate the new poverty area boundaries, 
publication of poverty neighborhood data 
will be resumed, probably sometime in 1973. 
The new series will also then be extended to 
cover all poverty areas in the United States, 
with breakouts available for metropolitan 
and nonmetropolitan areas. For these rea- 
sons, the poverty area data that will be pub- 
lished following this transition period will 
not be directly comparable with those pub- 
lished covering the 1967-71 period. 

(Note.—The data presented in this release 
are derived from the Current Population 
Survey, which is conducted by the Bureau of 
the Census for the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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The poverty neighborhood classification was 
developed by the Bureau of the Census and 
is based on a ranking of census tracts accord- 
ing to 1960 data on income, education, skills, 
housing, and proportion of broken families. 
The poorest one-fifth of these tracts in the 
Nation's 100 largest metropolitan areas are 


considered poverty neighborhoods. The pov- 
erty neighborhood statistics probably include 
some middle- and upper-income families and 
also exclude some poor families who live in 
other urban neighborhoods. In 1967, for ex- 
ample, only about one-third of the Negro 
families living in poverty neighborhoods had 


TABLE 1.—EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF PERSONS 16 YEARS AND OVER IN URBAN POVERTY AND OTHER URBAN NEIGHBORHOODS ! BY COLOR 


Employment status 
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3d quarter 
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incomes below the poverty level as defined 
by the Social Security Administration. These 
data, therefore, do not represent the exact 
dimensions of the employment problems of 
all poor people but are instead minimal esti- 
mates of the adverse conditions of residents 
in these specific poverty neighborhoods.) 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield 
to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. First, Mr. President, 
I warmly commend the Senator from 
Minnesota on his excellent statement. I 
think it is so important that this situa- 
tion be called to the attention of the Sen- 
ate and the American people. 

The fact is that the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has won a wonderful reputa- 
tion. It has had people who served Re- 
publican and Democratic administrations 
with distinction, with complete nonpar- 
tisanship, with no bias, with no expecta- 
tion that they would be infiuenced by 
the positions of the administration. That 
was true in the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. That was true in the Johnson and 
Kennedy administrations. It was true in 
the first years of the Nixon administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Goldstein, for example, who is a 
man of extraordinary ability and who did 
so much in the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics to helpfully and carefully and ex- 
pertly interpret complicated economics 
statistics to the press, has been demoted. 
His position has been reduced. The agen- 
cy which he headed has been cut almost 
in half. He has been given an assignment 
which appears, on the basis of the inter- 
rogation I conducted with Commissioner 
Moore before our committee a few days 
ago, to be clearly a demotion. He will no 
longer be available to make interpreta- 
tions of current statistics and long-term 
trends. Mr. Goldstein was given no choice 
or given no option in which he would 
have an opportunity to head the agency, 
or of which divided bureau he would be 
in charge. Now, Mr. President, I want to 
make it clear that I have complete re- 
spect for the integrity, the professional 
ability and the honesty of Commission- 
er Moore. Furthermore, it is perfectly 
proper and desirable to have other ad- 
ministration spokesmen speak out very 
vigorously whatever interpretations of 
statistics they develop on unemployment, 
on inflation, and so forth, and explain 
them in any way they wish. But it is ap- 
palling to see any administration, Re- 
publican or Democratic, bring into ques- 
tion the tradition of nonpartisan experts 
who brief the press and make the kind of 
explanation which is essential to an un- 
derstanding of economic data which we 
all know is so complicated and so subject 
to partisan political interpretation. 

I thank the Senator from Minnesota, 
in giving us an excellent and terse anal- 
ysis of the problem that confronts us, has 
made a real contribution to this body 
and to the country. I thank him. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I want to thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. President, I think when we put 
this in focus, we see the dangers in- 
volved here. First of all, with the cancel- 
ing of the press conference on the 
monthly report of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, it means that the interpretive 
aspect of that body of statistics is lost, 
except insofar as handouts from the 
Government are concerned. In other 
words, the members of the press—the 
free-inquiring press—are no longer to be 
included in the process of interpreting 
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the statistical evidence. So what you get 
is a handout that says, “Here is what is 
said. This is what the statistics mean, 
and that is what you print.” That, by 
the way, violates a pattern of many, 
many years. 

Second, I do not oppose changes in the 
structure of an agency. I think there are 
structural changes that may be required, 
and I do not want my remarks to be in- 
terpreted as remarks against Mr. Moore 
as an individual or as a public official. I 
simply say, first, when you deny a press 
conference or abandon it, and, second, 
when you remove from a given role or 
given position an official or officials who 
have never been criticized, who have pro- 
fessional competence, who are respected 
for their objectivity, who have never 
dabbled in partisan politics, I think that 
puts the specter of suspicion and doubt 
upon an instrumentality of government 
that ought to be beyond doubt. 

We ought to look to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics simply for statistical in- 
formation, for factual information. 

Finally, where is the unemployment to 
be found? Most of it is to be found in the 
regions and areas of the poor, It is to be 
found in the inner cities. Go to Detroit 
and find 14 percent unemployment. Go 
to Los Angeles and find 11 percent un- 
employment. Find out where it is. Find 
the teenagers in the areas of the poor, 
and in the inner cities. Teenager blacks, 
over 40 percent unemployed. Teenager 
whites, approximately 30 percent unem- 
ployed in the inner city. That is where 
they live. And those areas, I think, need 
to have the objective statistical analysis 
and reporting of a professional, re- 
spected instrumentality of government. 

When we cut out, for a full year—and 
whether we like it or not, it is the elec- 
tion year of 1972—all reporting, all sta- 
tistical information on unemployment 
in the ghetto areas and the inner city 
areas of the great cities of America, I 
think it tells us only one thing: That 
somebody does not want to hear the bad 
news. 

I am hopeful that there will be some 
good news. But I think, good or bad, we 
ought to kow it. We have known it for 
years, and I see no reason to change 
that. When I add to this the fact that 
we are going to have a redefinition of 
the word poverty, with a task force ap- 
pointed, and when I add also the fact 
that the administration is trying to get 
a new parity formula, so that farm prices 
will not look so bad, I think there is rea- 
son to be concerned, because surely the 
Government of the United States ought 
to level with the people on statistical in- 
formation. We have enough credibility 
problems in the Government without 
jimmying up the statistics and the fig- 
ures, Credibility generally comes with 
interpretation, but the statistical evi- 
dence ought to be solid, constructive, in- 
formative, and beyond question. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, if the 
Senator will yield, let me stress one 
aspect of what he is talking about. 

Economic policy has often been a 
doubtful area, both with Democratic 
Congresses and Presidents and Republi- 
can Congresses and Presidents. We know 
that. It is a very uncertain kind of 
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field in which to operate. How good 
that policy is depends very largely on 
the validity of the statistics that are 
available, and on the intelligent and 
thoughtful, dispassionate analysis of 
those data. If you do not have that, your 
prospects for developing effective policies 
are very poor. 

The Senator from Minnesota has 
pointed to one particular area where all 
of us have to be concerned if we are hu- 
man beings, and that is the terrible situ- 
ation in our ghettos, in our inner cities, 
and the very high unemployment we 
suffer, especially on the part of minority 
groups, but on the part of everyone, 
white and black. It is tragic that this is 
exactly the area where we ought to have 
more information. 

Much of the information we haye been 
getting is not as up to date or as satis- 
factory as we would like it to be. But to 
stop it entirely, to say we will have noth- 
ing until 1973, is to make it almost sure 
that the policies we follow are going to 
be inadequate. 

As the Senator from Minnesota has 
indicated, we just do not know what we 
are doing. We will not know whether 
these programs we adopt are working or 
not. We will not know if more is called 
for or not. We will not know if we should 
change the policy and move in a dif- 
ferent direction, because the best way to 
adopt policies in this imperfect world we 
live in is to try one and see if it will work, 
and if it does not, to stop it and try 
something else. But now we are just put 
in the dark on how these policies are 
working. There is no way we can tell, in 
this vital area. 

Furthermore, we have the overall sit- 
uation to which the Senator from Min- 
nesota and I have alluded that there will 
be the growing question of validity of in- 
terpretation of Government statistics, on 
which many Government policies are 
planned, on which many business plans 
are predicated, and on which our econ- 
omy so heavily depends. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I would hope that 
what the administration, and indeed 
Congress, might consider is the establish- 
ment of a modern system of data control, 
whereby we could put it on a computer. 
Information on almost a monthly basis is 
really needed here, for policy purposes, 
in both the Congress of the United States 
and the executive branch. 

It is interesting that the military, the 
Defense Department, has a splendid com- 
puter system, the most modern and up- 
to-date. In fact, they are constantly 
getting new and better equipment, which 
is to their credit, not to their criticism. 
But when it comes to social questions, to 
problems of health, of economics and of 
poverty, to problems that relate to human 
beings, housing—all the matters that re- 
late to social services—this Congress, like 
other legislative bodies throughout the 
country, is operating on information that 
is sometimes 2, 3, 4, or 5 years old, or 
operating on surveys that have been 
taken by unofficial or non-official bodies. 

I hope the day will come when we in 
Congress will have data banks from 
which we can get instantaneously the in- 
formation that we need, not only as to 
population but to population shifts, to in- 
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come, to income changes, to health and 
health services delivery and costs, to the 
number of children in school—for exam- 
ple, we do not even have the latest infor- 
mation on the number of young people we 
are going to have to take care of under 
the school lunch program we just passed. 
We are guessing all the time. It is nothing 
but a guess. 

May I say that most businesses do not 
operate that way. They try to keep pretty 
well up to date. Even in a little, small 
town business we keep a monthly inven- 
tory. We know what we have in stock, 
and we use computer services to doit. One 
of these days we will get a computer serv- 
ice for our information purposes here. 
But the last thing we need to do is take 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and pull 
down the blind, turn off the lights, and 
say, “We will see you in 1973.” I suggest 
that we need a little more light on the 
subject between now and then. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AU- 
THORIZATION, 1972—-CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 9844) to authorize cer- 
tain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes. 

Mr. President, I do not ask for its dis- 
position now, but I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the report. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


Fannin), Is there objection to the present 


consideration of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

(The conference report is printed in 
the House proceedings of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of October 13, 1971, at pp. 
36047-36056.) 

Mr. STENNIS, When the consideration 
of the conference report is resumed, it 
will be handled by the Senator from Mis- 
souri (Mr. SYMINGTON) . 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, action on the pending conference 
report on the Military Construction Act 
will be resumed and completed tomorrow. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
12 NOON TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
the Senate completes its business today, 
it stand in adjournment until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that tomorrow, im- 
mediately following the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. BELLMON), there be a period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness of not to exceed 30 minutes, with 
statements therein limited to 3 minutes, 
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and that at the conclusion thereof, the 
Chair lay before the Senate the then 
unfinished business, the conference re- 
port on the military construction bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE TWO 
HOUSES FROM OCTOBER 21 TO 
OCTOBER, 26, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask that the Chair lay before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives on House Concurrent 
Resolution 429, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate House Concurrent Resolution 
No. 429, which was read, as follows: 

H. Con. Res. 429 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the two 
Houses adjourn on Thursday, October 21, 
1971, they stand adjourned until 12 o’clock 
meridian, Tuesday, October 26, 1971. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the con- 
current resolution. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I send to the desk an amendment, 
and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 3, strike out the word 
“they” and insert the words “the House”. 

On line 4, strike out the period after “1971” 
and insert “and the Senate until 11 a.m. on 
the same day.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 429), as amended, was agreed to, 
as follows: 

H. Con, Res. 429 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That when the two 
Houses adjourn on Thursday, October 21, 
1971, the House stand adjourned until 12 
o'clock meridian, Tuesday, October 26, 1971, 
and the Senate until 11 a.m. on the same 
day. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS ON 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Tuesday next, immediately following the 
recognition of the two leaders under the 
standing order, there be a period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness, not to exceed 30 minutes, with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR REPORTS TO 
BE FILED, MESSAGES TO BE RE- 
CEIVED, AND DULY ENROLLED 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
TO BE SIGNED DURING THE AD- 
JOURNMENT OF THE SENATE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
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during the adjournment of the Senate, 
from the close of business tomorrow un- 
til 11 a.m. on Tuesday next, all Senate 
committees may be authorized to file re- 
ports; that the Secretary of the Senate 
may be authorized to receive messages 
from the House of Representatives and 
the President of the United States; and 
that the Vice President of the United 
States, the President pro tempore of the 
Senate and the Acting President pro 
tempore be authorized to sign duly en- 
rolled bills and joint resolutions, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
I assume that this will be the final quo- 
rum call of the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll, 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
F me p . Without objection, it is so or- 

ered, 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the program for tomorrow is as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 12 o'clock 
noon. Immediately after the recognition 
of the two leaders under the standing 
order, the following Senators will be rec- 
ognized, each for not to exceed 15 min- 
utes, and in the order stated: 

Mr, SCHWEIKER and Mr. BELLMon. 

Routine morning business will then 
ensue, for a period of not to exceed 30 
minutes, with statements therein limited 
to 3 minutes. 

At the conclusion of routine morning 
business, the Senate will resume con- 
sideration of the pending business, the 
then unfinished business, the conference 
report on the Military Construction Act, 
1971, H.R. 9844, 

If I may have the attention of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
Srennis), it is my understanding that 
it is not anticipated there will be any roll- 
call vote on the adoption of the confer- 
ence report on the Military Construction 
Act, 1971. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator from 
West Virginia will yield, I think that is 
correct. As I said, Iam not handling that 
conference report, but it was a unani- 
mous report, signed by all the conferees, 
and I think that Senator SYMINGTON will 
want to present it and explain it for the 
Record. There will be no rollcall vote 
on it. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Very well. 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. President, it is not anticipated, 
therefore, that there will be any rolicall 
votes tomorrow. 
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When the Senate completes its busi- 
ness tomorrow, it will stand in adjourn- 
ment, under House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 429 until 11 a.m. on Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 26, 1971. 

Mr. President, the distinguished ma- 
jority leader has asked me to state that 
beginning on Tuesday next, there will 
be plenty of work, long days and long 
hours. The Senate will keep its nose to 
the grindstone in its efforts to meet the 
objective of adjournment by November 
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15 or certainly not later than Decem- 
ber 1, 1971. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
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4 o’clock and 5 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, October 21, 1971, at 12 o’clock noon. 


NOMINATION 
Executive nomination received by the 
Senate October 20, 1971: 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Albert C. Hall, of Maryland, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


With Thee is the foundation of life: in 
Thy light shall we see light.—Psalms 
36: 9, 

O Thou who art ever revealing Thyself 
to Thy children and who dost seek to 
guide the affairs of men in ways good for 
all, deepen within us the sense of Thy 
presence and lead us with Thy wisdom as 
we set out upon the tasks of this day. 

When our worries would weary us help 
us to put our trust in Thee and not be 
afraid. When the road is rough and the 
going tough give us to know that Thou 
art with us and that with Thee is strength 
sufficient for our need. When the spirit is 
willing and the flesh weak grant unto us 
Thy grace that we may not stumble but 
contirue steadfast unto the end. 

O Thou source of light and hope draw 
us and our Nation to Thee that we may 
not wander from Thy way but may find in 
Thee healing for our hurts, strength for 
our day, and peace for our world. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has exam- 
ined the Journal of the last day's pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 8629) entitled “An act to amend 
title VII of the Public Health Service Act 
to provide increased manpower for the 
health professions, and for other pur- 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 8630) 
entitled “An act to amend title VIII of 
the Public Health Service Act to provide 
for training increased numbers of 
nurses.” 

The message also armounced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

CXVII——2331—Part 28 


S. 215. An act to provide procedures for 
calling constitutional conventions for propos- 
ing amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, on application of the legisla- 
tures of two-thirds of the States, pursuant 
to article V of the Constitution; and 

S. 748. An act to authorize payment and 
appropriation of the second and third in- 
stallments of the U.S. contributions to 
the Fund for Special Operations of the 
Inter-American Development Bank. 


DIRECTING THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE TO FURNISH TO THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
CERTAIN INFORMATION CON- 
CERNING THE ROLE OF OUR 
GOVERNMENT IN THE EVENTS 
LEADING TO AN UNCONTESTED 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM ON OCTOBER 
3, 1971 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 632 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolutior as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 632 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State is 
directed to furnish to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, not later than fifteen days following 
the adoption of this resolution— 

(1) all documents and other pertinent in- 
formation available to him, including in- 
struction sheets, relative to the conduct of 
public opinion surveys which were financed 
by the United States in South Vietnam and 
concern the election scheduled for Sunday, 
October 3, 1971, in South Vietnam; 

(2) all documents and other pertinent in- 
formation available to him relating to the 
use by the authorities of South Vietnam, 
with respect to that election, of radio and 
television facilities financed by the United 
States; 

(3) all press releases by officials of the 
United States in Saigon relating to that elec- 
tion; 

(4) all communications between officials 
of the Governments of South Vietnam and 
the United States relating to that election; 
and 

(5) all representations made to the par- 
ticipants in that election by officials of the 
United States concerning the desire of the 
United States that the election be free and 
contested. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I intend to 
move to table this resolution. Although 
I understand that the motion to table is 
not debatable, I will yield briefly for the 
sponsor of the resolution to make a 
statement. 


I will not debate the resolution myself. 
The action of the committee and the re- 
port of the committee speak for them- 
selves. I will take a minute, however, to 
present some additional information. 

I direct your attention to page 3 of 
the committee report, the last two para- 
graphs of Assistant Secretary of State 
Abshire’s letter of October 8, which read 
as follows: 

The United States Information Agency has 
informed us that the Joint United States 
Public Affairs Office in Vietnam has not con- 
ducted any polls or surveys, formal or in- 
formal, concerning or involving the Viet- 
namese election. 

We have also sent a telegram to our Em- 
bassy in Saigon requesting further documen- 
tation on these matters. I will be pleased to 
forward these additional materials to you 
when received. 


The Department of State has received 
additional information from Vietnam. 

There were polls conducted that re- 
lated to the forthcoming presidential 
election in October 1970, November 1970, 
January 1971, and February 1971. Copies 
of these polls have been sent to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, and they, to- 
gether with the other documents which 
have been supplied, are available for in- 
spection by Members of Congress in the 
Foreign Affairs Committee room in the 
Rayburn Building. 

I believe that anyone who sees the 
questions asked and the answers received 
will not feel that they had any impact on 
the results of the election or on the deci- 
sion of any candidate not to run. 

They asked whether people knew that 
there was going to be an election. Over 
60 percent did. 

They asked what kind of man the peo- 
ple wanted to see run in the election. 

The two most popular qualities were— 

First, that the candidates should be 
virtuous, unselfish, and work hard; and 

Second, that they should be willing to 
do something for the people. 

The voters were asked whether in the 
last few weeks the Government of Viet- 
nam had done anything they liked or ap- 
proved of. Most of them said “No.” 

Another question was whether the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam had done anything 
they disliked or disapproved of. About 
three-fourths of them said “No.” 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the Secre- 
tary of State is trying to cooperate with 
the committee and the Congress, and has 
been and is trying to dig out and make 
available the information called for by 
the resolution, except for communica- 
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tions between the Government of the 
United States and officials of the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam. I do not see how diplo- 
matic relations between governments can 
be carried on if the classification of such 
communications is not respected. 

I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York for debate only. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
chairman of the committee for yielding 
to me at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, as the principal sponsor of 
House Resolution 632 and House Resolu- 
‘ion 638, resolutions of inquiry regarding 
the U.S. role in South Vietnamese poli- 
tics, I would like to explain briefly to the 
House the reasons behind these resolu- 
tions and the events which have taken 
place since their introduction. 

I introduced the resolutions with the 
cosponsorship of 38 of our colleagues be- 
cause of a conviction that the uncon- 
tested presidential election in South Viet- 
nam represented a basic failure in the 
U.S. policy of providing the people of that 
country with a truly democratic form of 
government. 

The list of cosponsors follows: 

CosPponsors OF House RESOLUTION 632 

Mr. Wolff (for himself, Mr. Abourezk, Mr. 
Addabbo, Mr. Anderson of Tennessee, Mr. 
Aspin, Mr. Badillo, Mr. Biaggi, Mr. Bingham, 
Mr. Brasco, Mr, Burton, Mr. Carey of New 
York, Mr. Dow, Mr. Gibbons, Mr. Gude, Mr. 
Halpern, Mr. Jacobs, Mr. Karth, Mr. Leggett, 
Mr. Mikva, Mr. Patten, Mr. Podell, Mr. Rees, 
Mr. Roe, Mr. Rosenthal, and Waldie.) 


CosPONSORS OF HOUSE RESOLUTION 638 


Mr. Wolff (for himself, Mrs. Abzug, Mr. 
Brademas, Mr. Drinan, Mr. Dellums, Mr. 
Fauntroy, Mr. Helstoski, Mrs, Mink, Mr. 
Mitchell, Mr. Moss, Mr. Ryan, Mr. Scheuer, 
Mr. Stokes, Mr. Tiernan, and Mr. Koch). 


No less an authority than Maj. Gen. 
E. G. Lansdale, who served in Vietnam 
and was sent to Vietnam on a presiden- 
tial mission, said in a letter to me: 


“Whoever is elected as President of Viet- 
nam this year is going to need to know for 
sure that the Vietnamese people want him 
as their leader.” My Vietnamese friends 
agreed wholeheartedly with this—includ- 
ing some who have been part of the Thieu 
Administration. Most of them went on to 
stress rather emotionally that an honest elec- 
tion is the only thing that will save their 
country in the long haul. They go on to 
point out that with U.S. encouragement, 
Thieu is sewing up the electoral machinery, 
although he really isn’t that skillful politi- 
cally and has left big gaps which a com- 
petent opponent could use and still win. 
Several of these Vietnamese also predicted 
that Thieu would win and that this would 
lead to his violent overthrow, probably in 
1973 if not in 1972, since he would win in 


ways that would disgust large and signif- 
icant segments of the Vietnamese population. 


It was the intention of the resolutions 
to determine to the fullest extent possi- 
ble the actual U.S. role in the no-contest 
election so that those of us here in the 
Congress would be best able to discharge 
our responsibilities regarding the con- 
duct of U.S. policy in Indochina. We were 
especially concerned with the reports 
that President Thieu had made political 
use of U.S.-financed public opinion polls 
and broadcast facilities. 

I show you a story in the New York 
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Times, Tuesday, February 2, under the 
byline of Gloria Emerson, and I quote: 


National surveys of Vietnamese public 
opinion, which are prepared and analyzed by 
the United States mission here, are being 
used to assist President Nguyen Van Thieu 
in his re-election campaign this year. A 26- 
year-old pacification worker who asked that 
his name be withheld, said “some of the spe- 
cial questions in these surveys are designed 
to insure the re-election of President Thieu.” 
It is not known how many Vietnamese an- 
swered the special questions, nor what the 
results were. They are classified “secret” at 
the Civil Operations Agency headquarters 
here. One pacification worker said that he 
had been told by an important member of 
the pacification studies group that Ambas- 
sador Colby, on seeing the results of the 
November survey, marked them with a red 
pencil “not for dissemination.” This means 
the results are not to be made available 
to Americans working for the agency in 
South Vietnam. The results, however, of 
the surveys are made known to the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam. “Thieu asked 
Colby to send out the teams to make a study 
of the people’s feelings toward the 1971 Presi- 
dential election so that Thieu would know 
where his strong points were and where he’d 
have to arrange something (like quickly 
appointing new officials) which would make 
sure that he'd come out ahead in a given 
area.” Mr. Winslow, a pacification official, 
wrote in his letter dated December 24, 1970: 
“I asked, ‘You mean, the U.S. has decided 
to use its resources to assure Thieu’s re- 
election?’ The answer was “Yes, it has been 
decided at the very highest levels that Thieu’s 
re-election is essential to the national inter- 
est of the U.S.” 


I have in my hand a sworn statement 
of another former CORDS pacification 
officer of our AID team and I quote from 
this in reference to the story that ap- 
peared in the New York Times: 

I can personally attest to its accuracy. 
Months before it appeared, I was told by the 
men who ran these surveys at the CORDS 
MACV Pacification Studies Group in Saigon 
that the only Vietnamese officials permitted 
to see the new political surveys were in the 
presidential office. The political survey re- 
sults were for the eyes of Thieu supporters 
only. 


Since the resolutions were introduced 
the Department of State has indicated it 
will make much more information avail- 
able regarding the U.S. role in the South 
Vietnamese election. Much of this mate- 
rial is included in the reports on the 
resolutions. Among the items is a de- 
classified version of testimony delivered 
to an executive session of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee by Marshall Green, 
Assistant Secretary of State for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs. 

While, Mr. Green, whom I respect, was 
generally responsive to the resolutions 
on behalf of the Department of State, 
adequate answers were not provided as 
regards items 4 and 5 of the resolution. 

However, the distinguished chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee, Mr. 
Moraan, who has been most cooperative, 
and the chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Asian and Pacific Affairs, Mr. GAL- 
LAGHER, have advised me that hearings 
will be held during the first week of 
November to gather more complete in- 
formation on the U.S. role in the South 
Vietnamese no-contest election. 

Mr. Speaker, may I have your at- 
tention. I ask for confirmation of the 
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fact that hearings will be held in the first 
week of November by the subcommittee 
of the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
GALLAGHER) regarding the obtaining of 
further information on the Vietnamese 
election. 

Mr. MORGAN. I believe that is correct. 
I met with the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. GALLAGHER) and I am sure the 
gentleman agreed to that. 

Mr. WOLFF., I thank the chairman. 

Pending those hearings I have advised 
the chairman and the cosponsors of my 
resolutions that I would not object to 
a motion today to table the resolutions. 
I naturally reserve the right to reinstigate 
action on this matter of Vietnam elec- 
tions at a later date if, for any reason, 
the November hearings and subsequent 
events do not provide the Members with 
adequate information on this very impor- 
tant matter. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from New 
York (Mrs. Aszue). 

Mrs, ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the chairman for recognizing me, 
late though it is, just as our discussion 
of this issue is late, since it is postelec- 
tion instead of preelection, as called for 
in my original resolution of inquiry on 
the subject. Unfortunately, we never had 
the opportunity to debate that item. 

This great election, which was held in 
South Vietnam, which is the subject of 
this resolution of inquiry, was recently 
referred to by Governor Reagan of the 
State of California as comparable to the 
reelection of George Washington in this 
country, This comment would be amus- 
ing if the whole Vietnam situation were 
not so ghastly. 

It is interesting to note that as we sit 
here very quietly, unconcerned with the 
role of America in that election, that for 
3 days young people in South Viet- 
nam have been demonstrating in the 
streets in opposition to that election. 

It is also interesting to note that this 
House has not yet received full infor- 
mation on this nonelection. 

I want to make something very clear 
to the House and to the members of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. A resolution 
of inquiry intends that there be made 
available to the total House, facts which 
are relevant to the duties of the Mem- 
bers in representing their constituents. 

I set up a briefing by the State De- 
partment on the issue of communica- 
tions between our State Department and 
our representatives in Vietnam, and be- 
tween our representatives in Vietnam 
and the participants in that election. In 
the course of that briefing, representa- 
tives of the State Department stated that 
they would not and could not make 
available to us the contents of any com- 
munications concerning those elections. 

I say the Congress has the right to 
know. I say that it is necessary to the 
purpose for which we are sent here by 
our constituents. I say we need these 
facts to be able to represent them in the 
formulation of and carrying out of po- 
litical policy by the Government of the 
United States. We cannot do that in a 
proper or a responsible manner if the 
executive branch refuses to tell us what 
it is doing in the name of our Nation. 
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According to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Wotrr) and the chairman of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee the State 
Department still takes the position it does 
not believe it has to inform this Con- 
gress about its communications to our 
representatives in Saigon and the com- 
munications between our representatives 
and the candidates. It has delivered 
papers and the chairman (Mr. Morcan) 
says it will hold hearing on matters in 
the resolution, except on those communi- 
cations. 

Despite the fact that the whole world 
knows as well as we do that it was a non- 
election and a rigged election, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has yet to 
admit that this election was wrong and 
fraudulent and that we should disavow 
the Thieu government. In fact, we are 
sending Mr. Connally, our Secretary of 
the Treasury, to be present at the in- 
auguration of General Thieu. I do not 
know what he is bringing to Saigon. Per- 
haps it is Mr. Nixon’s new economic 
policy. But, in any case, he should not 
be attending in our name after a rigged 
election which was a fraud not only upon 
the people of Saigon but also upon the 
people of the United States. It is our 
citizens—American citizens—who are 
still being forced to continue this war 
without this body getting the kind of in- 
formation that it needs in order properly 
to reach a position, to act on it and to 
represent the people by debating it and 
voting on it. 

Based on my reading of the report of 
the committee and the information from 
the chairman, I submit that the Mem- 
bers of this body are in no better position 
to discharge their responsibilities to their 
constituents by virtue of any information 
which we have received from the State 
Department. Based on my experience, I 
doubt that the State Department will 
give us any information in the upcoming 
hearings. The sad truth is that in voting 
to table the pending resolution, as in fail- 
ing to obtain a clear vote on the Mans- 
field amendment yesterday, this House 
is continuing in its failure to exert itself 
toward setting a date for complete with- 
drawal of our forces from Vietnam. We 
are failing to keep informed the people 
in this country who want so overwhelm- 
ingly to get out of Vietnam. We are fail- 
ing to let them know about the election 
frauds that have taken place. 

I will vote against the motion to table 
and I will reserve the right to bring on 
a resolution of inquiry seeking these and 
other facts that I feel this Congress of 
the United States must have. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays). 

Mr, HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I do not need 
2 minutes. I listened to the remarks of 
the gentlewoman from New York (Mrs. 
ABZUG) who seems to be an expert on 
fraudulence of the election in South 
Vietnam. I wonder if she is equally ex- 
pert on how honest the elections in 
North Vietnam are. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
lay the resolution on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, 
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The motion was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DIRECTING THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE TO FURNISH TO THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
CERTAIN INFORMATION CON- 
CERNING THE ROLE OF OUR 
GOVERNMENT IN THE EVENTS 
LEADING TO AN UNCONTESTED 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION’ IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM ON OCTOBER 3, 
1971 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 638 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res. 638 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State is 
directed to furnish to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives, not later than fifteen days following 
the adoption of this resolution— 

(1) all documents and other pertinent 
information available to him, including in- 
struction sheets, relative to the conduct of 
public opinion surveys which were financed 
by the United States in South Vietnam and 
concern the election scheduled for Sunday, 
October 3, 1971, in South Vietnam; 

(2) all documents and other pertinent 
information available to him relating to the 
use by the authorities of South Vietnam, 
with respect to that election, of radio and 
television facilities financed by the United 
States; 

(3) all press releases by officials of the 
United States in Saigon relating to that 
election; 

(4) all communications between officials 
of the Governments of South Vietnam and 
the United States relating to that election; 
and 

(5) all representations made to the par- 
ticipants in that election by officials of the 
United States concerning the desire of the 
United States that the election be free and 
contested. 


Mr. MORGAN (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be considered as read, 
since this is an identical resolution to the 
one we just disposed of. It was filed 14 
days later. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
lay the resolution on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THE LATE HONORABLE SAM 
RUSSELL 


(Mr. BURLESON of Texas asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. BURLESON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is with sadness and regret that I 
announce the death of my immediate 
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predecessor in the Congress, the Honor- 
able Sam Russell of Stephenville, Tex. 

As I look at the present membership 
here today I find only a comparative few 
who served with Judge Sam Russell— 
but those who did will no doubt remem- 
ber him as a man with strong convic- 
tions and with courage to support those 
convictions. You will remember him as 
one of the most dedicated men who ever 
held this high and responsible position. 
He was thoroughly dedicated to his coun- 
try, to his State and to the people he 
represented. 

I was associated with Judge Russell 
here in his office for a brief time in the 
early months of World War II. He þe- 
came my mentor and in fact, we decided 
then that when the war was ended and if 
I were in the position to offer as a can- 
didate for this House seat, he would want 
to retire and return to his law practice in 
Texas. This is what occurred. Judge Rus- 
sell voluntarily retired at the close of the 
79th Congress, after having rendered 6 
years of distinguished service. 

Prior to his election to Congress Judge 
Russell had a remarkable career. He 
served his Nation with commendations 
in the famed 46th Machine Gun Division, 
U.S. Army in World War I. Afterwards 
the people of Erath County elected him 
as their county attorney and later as dis- 
trict attorney. After 4 years in this of- 
fice he became district judge of the 29th 
Judicial District and from that position 
came to the U.S. Congress. 

Judge Sam Russell was recognized for 
his ability in jurisprudence and was im- 
mediately assigned to the prestigious 
Committee on the Judiciary where he 
made great contributions. 

Former Congressman Sam Russell was 
blessed with a lovely family. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Lorena, and two daugh- 
ters, Laverne and Mary Louise. To them 
I extend a deep sympathy. May they re- 
ceive the Lord’s blessing to comfort them. 
They have the memory of a devoted hus- 
band and father and I know this is a 
source of solace to them. The friends and 
associates of Sam Russell are benefici- 
aries of inspiration from his noble char- 
acter. His integrity stands as an example 
for all of us who knew him—as an in- 
dividual, as a public official, and as a ded- 
icated citizen. 

It seems to me that just about the most 
that can be said of anyone is that he was 
a good man. This was Judge Sam Russell. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON of Texas. I am glad to 
yield to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I must say 
that I am very saddened to listen to the 
announcement by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Texas of the passing of my 
dear friend from Texas, Sam Russell. 

Mr. Speaker, I was one of those, along 
with the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Manon), the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. HÉBERT), the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BURLESON) , and the gentleman from 
Mississippi (Mr. ABERNETHY) who served 
with Sam Russell. I remember him very 
well, I must say that I agree completely 
with the description of the gentleman 
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from Texas (Mr. BURLESON) of the type 
of Member Sam Russell was. He was a 
dedicated, hard-working public servant. 
He made friends; a great many friends. 

If I remember correctly, he left here 
voluntarily to be succeeded by Mr. 
BURLESON. The gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BURLESON) has always spoken so 
highly of him and I was always very 
pleased that he did so, 

Having served with Sam Russell, I re- 
member him with great affection and I 
extend to those who survive him my 
deepest sympathy. 

Mr. BURLESON of Texas. I thank the 
majority leader for those kind remarks, 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
those who had the privilege of serving 
with the gentleman from Texas, Mr. 
Russell, I join in expressing my sympathy 
to his bereaved family. 

I was saddened when I learned of the 
death of this fine man, He was indeed 
an outstanding Member of this House 
during the time he was privileged to be 
here, He was a hard-working, dedicated 
American, a true public servant, an indi- 
vidual who always gave of his best. He 
was one of the most sincere persons I 
have ever known. He was an outstanding 
Member and I am sorry to learn that 
he has passed away. 

Mr. BURLESON of Texas. I thank the 
distinguished minority whip for his kind 
remarks, 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr, Speaker, I wish to 
join the gentleman from Texas (Mr, 
BuRLEsoN) in paying tribute to the mem- 
ory of Sam Russell. He was a rugged 
American. He was a stanch friend of his 
fellow man, He was in every sense of 
the word a good man. He was devoted to 
the Nation’s welfare. He brought credit 
to his district and the State of Texas as 
a legislator. 

He made an imprint here which has 
been remembered through the interven- 
ing years since he served in this body. 
He was my warm personal friend for 
whom I had great respect and admira- 
tion, 

Mr, Speaker, I wish to join in tribute 
to his memory and extend my deepest 
sympathy to the surviving family of this 
distinguished Texan. 

Mr. BURLESON of Texas. I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for his kind 
remarks. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON of Texas. I yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with those who have preceded me in 
paying tribute to Sam Russell. 

I was one of the few who were here 
when he came to the Congress and 
fondly remembered him after he left. 

Mr. Speaker, in the days when he was 
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in this House, he became close to all of 
the Members. He was a dedicated indi- 
vidual, an excellent legislator and a 
typically fine man. Anything further 
which I could say would be repetitious 
to those things that have already been 
said about this gentleman at this time. 

Mr. BURLESON of Texas. I thank the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services for his remarks. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. h°>. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON of Texas. I yiel! to 
the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join with my friend, the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. BURLESON), 
in paying tribute to Sam Russell who in 
my judgment was one of the finest men 
to ever come to this body. I knew him 
exceedingly well. I knew him as a friend 
and as a dedicated Representative of the 
people from the State of Texas, He was 
a great American. 

I think the one thing that has been 
said this morning that describes Sam 
Russell the best perhaps was said by our 
colleague, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon) when he described Sam 
Russell as a rugged American. Indeed he 
was rugged. He was not rough. He was 
courteous, he was kind but was aggres- 
sive, thorough, and constructive and a 
very forthright person. I am saddened to 
learn of his passing. Our country has 
lost a very fine citizen. 

Mr. BURLESON of Texas. I thank my 
friend, the gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great regret that I learn of the passing 
of a former colleague and close friend, 
Sam Russell. Judge Russell and I came 
to Congress at the same time in January 
1941. There are not many of us left. It 
was a privilege and a constant inspira- 
tion to serve with him. I recall him as a 
very able and dedicated public servant— 
aman of great energy and a man whose 
friendship I was proud to enjoy. He 
served very capably on the Judiciary 
Committee and on the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. To both of these he 
gave dedicated and conscientious atten- 
tion. 

I extend to his family my deep sym- 
pathy and condolences. 

Mr, FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked and grieved by the sad news of 
the death of Sam Russell. He was elected 
to Congress in 1941 and served for 6 years 
before he voluntarily retired because the 
Washington climate was not agreeable 
with him. During his tenure here he was 
on the Judiciary Committee, where his 
vast storehouse of legal knowledge was 
put to good use. He had previously served 
as a prosecutor and on the bench. 

Mr. Russell was in many ways an 
extraordinary man. He was fiercely pa- 
triotic. He was a student of the law and 
of government. To him honor and in- 
tegrity came first. In the House he was 
courageous, alert, and worked hard in the 
search for solutions of the big problems 
that came along. In that respect he made 
many valuable contributions. The Nation 
was better off because he served here. He 
was in truth and in fact a great Amer- 
ican. 
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To me Sam Russell was a personal 
friend. When he and his family lived 
here we were neighbors, and enjoyed 
many pleasant social visits. He was al- 
ways affable, friendly, cheerful, and 
interested in the welfare of others. To 
Mrs. Russell and the two daughters I 
extend my deepest sympathy in their 
bereavement. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. BURLESON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
during which to extend their remarks 
on the life and service of the late Hon- 
orable Sam Russell. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


UNPRECEDENTED ACTION BY HEW 
IN CLOSING DRUG TREATMENT 
FACILITY 


(Mr. WRIGHT asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to report to the House a precipitate ac- 
tion taken by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare which is just al- 
most incredible. On Friday, October 8, 
while a House-Senate conference com- 
mittee was debating the future of a fa- 
cility treating drug addicts, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
ordered the facility summarily closed by 
nightfali, and all 92 patients sent home. 

These were patients committed under 
the Narcotics Addiction Rehabilitation 
Act. Some of them had been committed 
in lieu of prosecution. None of them had 
completed their treatment. None of 
them, according to the doctors treating 
them, were ready for release at the time 
they were summarily sent home. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall enter into the 
record a report on what happened to 
some of these people. Since that time 
investigators for a House committee 
have been inquiring, and I am sure that 
somewhere in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare there is some 
administrator who might have a pass- 
ing interest in the fact that a former 
drug pusher from New Orleans whom he 
let loose is now pushing drugs again on 
the streets of New Orleans. 

He might also be interested in the sad 
tale of the poor fellow who was sent 
back to Las Cruces, who was involved 
in a wreck, attacked his probation offi- 
cer, and then wound up pleading to be 
put back in somewhere before he got in 
any more trouble. 

These are only two of many illustra- 
tions. They are far from isolated ex- 
amples. I invite the attention of my col- 
leagues to the material which I shall de- 
velop for the record later in today’s pro- 
ceedings. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE SUMMARILY 
CLOSES NARCOTICS TREATMENT 
FACILITY 


(Mr. BOGGS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to commend the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. WRIGHT), for the statement 
he has just made. To me it is in compre- 
hensible that without notice the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has closed this hospital. I attended a 
meeting at the White House some time 
ago, the announced purpose of which was 
to set up a national program to do some- 
thing about narcotics addiction in the 
United States. Maybe that program is 
going forward, if it is, I know nothing 
about it, but there are only two hospitals 
solely for the purpose of the treatment of 
drug addiction; there is one in Fort 
Worth, and one in Lexington, Ky, At the 
Fort Worth hospital there were a number 
of addicts from all over the country, and 
there were a particularly large number 
of addicts from my home city of New 
Orleans, where I understand there are 
now some 6,000 drug addicts. 

In addition to that, and even more 
difficult to understand is the fact that 
the Congress voted here specifically when 
the appropriation was up for HEW to 
increase the funds for the public health 
service hospitals in this country and 
instructed the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare not to close these 
hospitals. 

Frankly, I do not know what is 
happening. If we are determined to fight 
drug addiction, we must have facilities 
in which these people can be treated. 

In one breath to be attending a White 
House conference on drug addiction with 
& lot of fanfare and in the next breath 
for the administration to be closing one 
of the two existing hospitals simply does 
not make sense to me. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I share the 
gentleman’s concern as he knows and 
as he stated, this House passed a resolu- 
tion that these facilities not be closed 
and now we hear of 92 people being 
turned out, with the knowledge and ap- 
proval of Dr. Jerome Jaffee, the Presi- 
dent’s special assistant on drug abuse. 

Unfortunately, in view of the current 
problem of drug addiction and an- 
nouncements by the President about 
mounting a program against drug ad- 
diction in this Nation, it is shocking and 
unbelievable that this could happen and 
the Congress ought to take some action. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
direct violation of an act of Congress, as 
I reiterate, just a few weeks ago. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I share the 
gentleman’s concern about this unwar- 
ranted departure from the stated intent 
of the Congress in trying to provide nar- 
cotic addicts with places for treatment. 
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An offshoot of this effort is the deter- 
mined effort by the Office of Management 
and Budget through the HEW to close 
the public health service hospitals lo- 
cated throughout this country that have 
been serving merchant seamen, Coast 
Guardsmen and their dependents, active 
and retired military personnel and their 
families and other Federal Government 
employees for 173 years. They are mak- 
ing a determined effort to close these 
hospitals. This recommendation is ex- 
tremely damaging and particularly diffi- 
cult to understand when we consider that 
this Congress, and I believe this admin- 
istration are really concerned about 
training additional medical doctors to 
serve the people of this Nation. 

These hospitals are a vital part of that 
training. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the gentleman, 


DRUGS 


(Mr. ROGERS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I also am 
concerned about another problem on the 
drug scene and that is the pressure that 
is evidently now being put on the Food 
and Drug Administration to have metha- 
done identified as a new drug despite the 
lack of evidence that it is effective in 
actually curing drug addiction. 

When we first looked at methadone we 
hoped it might be the answer to heroin 
addiction, but the more we see of metha- 
done, the larger and larger the problem 
becomes. 

It is not the answer and I feel it is a 
grave error for the Federal Government 
to give its official stamp of approval on 
methadone as a new drug. It should be 
continued in the investigational status 
where strict control can be maintained 
over it. 

Right now we have too many people 
dispensing this; some 300 are licensed in 
this even in the investigational stage and, 
actually, there are probably two or three 
times that number dispensing the drug. 
We do not know how many people are 
being given this drug. It is estimated that 
there are between 30,000 and 50,000 peo- 
ple in this Nation. 

These people are maintaining people 
in a state of addiction. They are not giv- 
ing us information which is usually re- 
quired of investigators of investigational 
new drugs, They are simply giving it out 
to people. 

Also, I am very much concerned that 
the young men in Vietnam coming back 
may be made addicts on methadone in- 
stead of heroin. 

I am afraid that the American public 
is being misled into thinking that metha- 
done is the answer to the problem of ad- 
diction. It has not been found to be a 
cure for addiction. 


VIETNAM—SUPPORT FOR 
WITHDRAWAL MOUNTS 


(Mr, ADDABBO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
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minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the House of Representatives re- 
jected a motion to instruct the House 
conferees on the military authorization 
bill to oppose a Senate-passed amend- 
ment calling for total troop withdrawals 
from Vietnam following the release of 
U.S. prisoners of war and the commence- 
ment of cease-fire negotiations. That ac- 
tion by the House and the prior vote 
narrowly defeating the previous question 
was a historic and dramatic shift in this 
Chamber’s attitude on the Vietnam war. 

The antiwar feeling and the frustra- 
tion over the continuing delays in ending 
our commitment in Southeast Asia have 
increased year by year until now the 
House has the opportunity to write the 
final chapter of this tragic account of 
escalation, death and misery. As I have 
before, I voted yesterday against the pre- 
vious question and against instructing 
our conferees in the hopes that the 
amendment offered by Senator MANS- 
FIELD in the other body will be adopted 
by the Congress as a reasonable position 
on troop withdrawal. 

Those votes yesterday were technical 
and clouded by parliamentary procedures 
not known to most Americans. That is 
unfortunate and consequently those 
actions did not really constitute a test of 
the real position of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the issue of troop withdraw- 
al. For those reasons, I urge my col- 
leagues in the House who will serve as 
conferees on the military authorization 
bill to either yield to the Senate-passed 
language on this question or at the very 
least to bring the question back to the 
full House of Representatives for a direct 
vote. 

I believe the time has finally come when 
all the frustrations and all the rhetoric 
about the pursuit of peace will make a 
difference and the House will stand up 
and say once and for all “end the war.” 


AMTRAK’S EXPENSIVE LOBBYING 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing my office received a news release 
from the Office of the Secretary of Trans- 
portation announcing that Secretary 
John A. Volpe is today asking Congress 
to authorize an additional $170 million 
for Amtrak, the National Railroad Pas- 
senger Corporation. 

It is interesting that today’s Washing- 
ton Post carried a full page ad Amtrak 
entitled, “Amtrak. We're Making the 
Trains Worth Traveling Again—All we 
ask from you is a little patience.” A simi- 
lar ad appeared in this morning’s New 
York Times and last night’s Evening 
Star. 

Secretary Volpe’s press release makes 
it clear that Amtrak is asking for more 
than a little patience. It is asking for 
$170 million in addition to the $40 mil- 
lion Federal grant given in October 
1970—a total of $210 million in outright 
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grants and $100 million in loan guaran- 
tees. 

I have checked with the three news- 
papers in which these full page ads ap- 
peared and the cost to Amtrak of just 
these three ads appears to be about $15,- 
000. 

I would suggest, Mr. Speaker, that 
Amtrak would not need to consume so 
much of the taxpayer’s money, if it cut 
down on the number of its ads, which are 
so clearly directed at influencing pend- 
ing legislation. 


FULTON APPLAUDS DR. SUTHER- 
LAND—NOBEL PRIZE WINNER 


(Mr. FULTON of Tennessee asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. FULTON of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with the greatest pleasure 
that I call to my colleagues’ attention 
the high honor last week awarded Dr. 
Earl W. Sutherland, Jr., professor of 
physiology at the Vanderbilt University 
School of Medicine, and 1971 recipient 
of the Nobel Prize in medicine and 
physiology. 

Dr. Sutherland, who for the past 25 
years has served this Nation and man- 
kind as a medical researcher and has 
worked since 1963 on the Vanderbilt 
Medical School staff, will receive his 
high international award for discovery 
of the body cell chemical cyclic adenyl- 
ate—cyclic AMP—a missing link in the 
chain of biological control mechanisms. 

He will formally accept the honor, and 
the accompanying $88,000 cash prize in 
Stockholm, Sweden, December 10, on the 
anniversary of Swedish Chemist/In- 
ventor Alfred B. Nobel’s death. Nobel, 
discoverer of dynamite, established the 
prize to encourage the work of those in- 
terested in furthering humanity. 

Dr. Sutherland was humble upon 
learning that his research had earned 
him the prize. He said: 


I guess I am a slow worker—it has taken 
me 25 years to do this. 


Praise, however, has not been slow 
coming to Dr. Sutherland; in recent 
years he has accepted at least six major 
honors for his studies, including the 
Gairdner Foundation Award—Canada’s 
“Nobel Prize”—and the American Heart 
Association’s lifetime career investigator 
post—one of only 13 to achieve this. 

The importance of the cyclic AMP 
discovery can be understood in this ex- 
planation given by Dr. Sutherland: 

Cyclic AMP mediates the action of about 
half of the hormones of the body and the 
other half of the hormones are released by 
Cyclic AMP—so in one way or another, all 
hormones are affected by it. 


Early results indicate the chemical can 
kill certain types of cancer cells, and can 
contain the growth of others. 

Dr. Sutherland has proven himself a 
pioneer, succeeding, accomplishing, en- 
couraging others to join him in his re- 
search accomplishments. He points with 
pride to the fact that though when he 
started his studies, only two or three 
were doing similar work, at the present 
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time some 2,000 scientists worldwide are 
following up his efforts. 

I am sure my House colleagues join 
me in offering warmest congratulations 
to Dr. Sutherland, his family, and Van- 
derbilt University. His selection means a 
proud day for Nashville, and for 
America. 


THE SURGEON GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Mr. HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, apropos the 
order closing the narcotic treatment fa- 
cility in Texas per remarks of our col- 
leagues, it would be very difficult to ra- 
tionalize why any organization, any de- 
partment or branch of Government would 
close such facilities as these of the U.S. 
Public Health Services at the same time 
that the Congress is legislating into law 
additional help for people in the ghettos 
and in the deprived areas of the cities, 
and those who are disadvantaged and 
need quality medical care, especially for 
rehabilitation or treatment of drug de- 
pendency. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I want to point 
out that in a sense the Congress itself 
may be responsible for this sad state of 
affairs, because for far too long we have 
degraded the Surgeon General of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, who by 
statute is the Surgeon General of the 
United States. We and our committees 
have stood idly by, basically, Mr. Speaker, 
and allowed the bleeding heart, the social 
worker, the patronage appointee, and 
others to preside over the demise of the 
oldest form of interstate and interna- 
tional health care, that of the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Services. 

In a word, we have allowed the physi- 
cists, the Ph. D.’s, the nonprofessionals, 
and the social workers to make profes- 
sional decisions within the realm of Gov- 
ernment instead of the professional of 
the U.S. Public Health Service Commis- 
sioned Officer Corps. I first warned of this 
planned demise before the committee 
having oversight, surveillance and juris- 
diction in 1965. It is in the hearing record 
and I would be willing to wager that it 
was the Department, and not the head 
of the Commissioned Officers Corps, U.S. 
Public Health Service that issued the 
order. 


SENTIMENT OF THE HOUSE ON THE 
CHINA QUESTION 


(Mr. SIKES asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, a week ago, 
a bipartisan group of Congressmen pre- 
sented to President Nixon a petition 
signed by 337 Members of the House of 
Representatives, which included the 
leadership of both parties. 

The petition read as follows: 

We, the undersigned Members of Con- 
gress, are strongly and unalterably opposed 


to the expulsion of the Republic of China 
from the United Nations. 


October 20, 1971 


The Department of State and the U.S. 
mission to the United Nations have been 
apprised in detail of this action. Repre- 
sentatives of the group have also ex- 
pressed a willingness to deliver the signed 
statement to Ambassador Bush at the 
U.N. in order to strengthen U.S. efforts 
in behalf of the Republic of China. 

In the meantime, it is intended that 
the views of this overwhelming majority 
in the House—representing almost 180 
Americans—in support of Nationalist 
China be brought to the immediate at- 
tention of the member nations of the 
U.N. through the State Department and 
the U.S. mission to the U.N. 

It should now be clear to all govern- 
ments that Congress views the status 
of Free China as a serious and most im- 
portant question. 

It is also worthy of note that many of 
the 337 Members who signed the petition 
to the President have expressed serious 
concern over the present level of fund- 
ing provided by the United States to the 
U.N. There is strong feeling that the tax- 
payers of America are being called upon 
to provide much more than a fair share 
of the costs of the U.N. The procedures 
involved in the disposition of such serious 
matters as the China question do not 
strengthen congressional confidence in 
the U.N. 

Mr. Speaker, I make this statement on 
behalf of the House Members who were 
designated to deliver the House petition 
to President Nixon. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 9844, 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AU- 
THORIZATION, 1972 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
9844) to authorize certain construction 
at military installations, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a call 
of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 310] 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 378 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 9844, 
MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AU- 
THORIZATION, 1972 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana (Mr. Hfésert) that the statement of 
the managers be read in lieu of the re- 
port? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of October 
13, 1971.) 

Mr. HEBERT (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that the 
conference report has been printed in 
the Recorp, I ask unanimous consent 
that the further reading of the state- 
ment of the managers be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, we bring 
before you today the conference report 
on H.R. 9844, the military construction 
authorization bill for fiscal year 1972. 
There were approximately 100 differ- 
ences in the House and Senate versions. 
However, we were able to arrive at an 
agreement on each one. I will not go into 
a lot of detail because the statement of 
managers explains the action of the con- 
ferees. 

There were some projects included in 
the House version which had to be 
dropped in conference in order to reach 
a compromise. 

Likewise, we were able to retain many 
projects not included in the Senate ver- 
sion. In other words, we had to do some 
plain old horse trading. The new ad- 
justed total for fiscal year 1972 is 
$1,986,323. 

In the family housing section of the 
bill, we originally recommended no in- 
crease in the average per unit cost limi- 
tation, but rather than reduce the 
amount requested for family housing 
construction our committee suggested 
the addition of more units. During the 
conference, we were convinced that the 
average unit price must be increased over 
the present limitation and we, therefore, 
agreed to increase the average unit cost 
by $1,000 and the Senate agreed to add 
178 housing units to the number re- 
quested. 

In the general provisions, the Senate 
agreed to the House addition of the new 
language concerning leasing in general 
and also the provision on Camp Pendle- 
ton. 

The Senate added, as a section in the 
general provisions, the bill H.R. 2566, the 
land exchange at Fort Bliss, Tex., which 
the House passed last week. We agreed 
to leave it in this bill since it would elim- 
inate the necessity for any further leg- 
islative action. 

Also added to the Senate version is a 
new section (207) in the Navy title which 
calls for a study by the Secretary of De- 
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fense on the Culebra complex. We went 
along with this after the Senate agreed 
to the deletion of certain objectionable 
language. 

After giving a little here and taking a 
little there, we have brought to the House 
a good bill, and I urge the adoption of 
the conference report. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I correctly understand 
that the new limit for a housing unit in 
the United States is $24,000? 

Mr. HEBERT. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. The report goes on to 
state that there is an “absolute” cost of 
$42,000. What is the meaning of that? 
Is the $42,000 for housing for the gen- 
erals and the admirals; or what? 

Mr. HEBERT. The $24,000 figure is the 
average cost per unit. I will say to the 
gentleman from Iowa, we have not given 
any preference to generals or admirals. 
We treat them the same as we treat 
everybody else. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield for a further question, the new 
limit in this country is $24,000. Why is 
there a limit in Puerto Rico of $35,000? 

Mr. HEBERT. That is because of the 
cost index in that particular area. In 
other words, $24,000 is the average cost 
in this country, though some units may 
cost more in one section of the United 
States than in another section of the 
United States. In this particular instance 
this figure reflects the cost level in 
Puerto Rico. 

Mr. GROSS. What makes the cost so 
high in Puerto Rico? I understand that 
costs in Alaska are higher, and that costs 
in Hawaii may be higher than they are 
domestically. But what makes the cost so 
much higher in Puerto Rico? 

Mr. HEBERT. I can only answer the 
gentleman from Iowa by saying that I 
am not familiar with the construction 
business in Puerto Rico. I can only fol- 
low the index we are guided by. 

Mr. GROSS. Something is out of gear 
somewhere when it costs $11,000 more to 
build a housing unit for a serviceman 
and family in Puerto Rico than in the 
domestic United States. 

Mr. HEBERT. It not only costs more 
for the servicemen’s units in Puerto Rico 
but it also costs more for the citizens to 
build homes. I share the gentleman’s 
concern about the inflationary spiral, but 
there is nothing we can do about it. 

Mr. GROSS. One further question. 
What progress are we making in relation 
to closing unneeded military installa- 
tions in the country? A number of in- 
stallations were proposed to be closed a 
couple of years ago, and for some myste- 
rious reason there was a halt in that 
program. Are these unneeded bases still 
on the list for closing, or is it antici- 
pated that they will be? 

Mr. HEBERT. I do not think that 
there are any bases which are not being 
closed if they are not needed. If the gen- 
tleman is familiar with the procedure, a 
lot of the bases which were closed dur- 
ing the McNamara regime were closed at 
great expense, loss, and waste of money 
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to the Government, The Armed Services 
Committee of the House is very cognizant 
and very alert to the necessity of econ- 
omy in the military, and particularly 
in the area of real estate, the closing or 
opening of bases. 

We have a special real estate subcom- 
mittee under the chairmanship of the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. STRATTON) and we have been able 
to protect the Government’s interest at 
all times. 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to help clarify the question of Puer- 
to Rico and point out what I have said 
on the floor of this House time and time 
again when we have considered legisla- 
tion for housing and education and other 
matters for American citizens, that it 
costs much more to do anything in Puer- 
to Rico. I think it is tragic, although 
ironic, that when it comes to military ap- 
propriations for Puerto Rico we are will- 
ing to include 50 percent more than for 
the rest of the country, but when it comes 
to welfare and housing for civilians we 
include Puerto Rico at less than half of 
the amounts for the rest of the country. 

Mr. HEBERT. I will say to the gentle- 
man the concern which he expresses can 
well be a concern, but the solution of 
that problem does not rest with the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. BADILLO. I am just suggesting 
that, since we are willing to include 50 
percent more for military purposes for 
Puerto Rico, I hope the gentleman will 
remember that when we get to matters 
having to do with health and safety and 
housing for the people of Puerto Rico. 
I hope he will be willing to do the same 
in those matters. 

Mr. HEBERT. If it is a proper motion, 
I will support it. 

Mr. CAMP. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CAMP, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask a question of the gentleman from 
Louisiana with respect to the informa- 
tion on page 10 with respect to Vance 
Air Force Base, where it is indicated that 
the amount for Vance Air Force Base 
was cut from $1,770,000 to $62,000. 

Mr. HEBERT. This is an area in 
which, as I explained and as the gentle- 
man knows, in conferences we give a lit- 
tle and take a little. It is really a horse- 
trading proposition to get the best deal 
we can, and we have to give up some- 
thing to get something. It is the only 
answer I can give the gentleman. 

Mr. CAMP, I can understand very well 
why these things happen, but in look- 
ing at the other requests that were 
granted for the other bases in the Air 
Training Command, there is quite a dif- 
ference in the totals of what was agreed 
upon. 

Mr, HEBERT. I assure the gentleman 
the committee tries to determine the 
totals in connection with what the mili- 
tary needs. 
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Mr. CAMP. Vance Air Force Base has 
more fiying hours per year than any 
other base in the Air Training Command, 
and it also graduates more students than 
any other place in the Air Training 
Command. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate very much 
the gentleman yielding. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I am dis- 
turbed by one aspect of this military con- 
struction conference report which con- 
cerns water pollution in the area of the 
military installation at Fort Monmouth, 
N.J. 

The municipalities in the region of 
Fort Monmouth several years ago banded 
together to form the Northeast Regional 
Sewage Authority hoping to reduce or to 
eliminate the amount of pollution in the 
nearby Shrewsbury River. It was the wish 
of the people in the area and the Army 
at that time that Fort Monmouth be in- 
cluded in this sewage system. 

For 3 straight years the Army re- 
quested that Fort Monmouth be included 
in this system to help clean up pollution 
in this vital area of the eastern New Jer- 
sey shore. Each of those years when the 
Army requested these funds, the Armed 
Services Committee properly asked how 
is the present facility for sewage treat- 
ment at Fort Monmouth working, and 
they asked does it meet the State stand- 
ards. The answer at that time was that 
it does meet the State standards. The 
Armed Services Committee said we have 
priorities, we do not want to pollute, but 
we have other uses for our money, so as 
long as they are complying we do not 
want to include these funds. 

This year the Army did not request the 
funds be included for the sewage system. 
But after the Armed Services Committee 
reported its bill, information came to us 
from the State of New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Environmental Protection—one 
was in a letter to me saying they had re- 
surveyed the area—and they found that, 
yes, indeed, New Jersey’s water policy 
standards are being violated due to the 
sewage effluent from the Fort Monmouth 
installation. 

Additionally, there was a letter sent 
from the Department of Environmental 
Protection of the State of New Jersey to 
Fort Monmouth, which stated they were 
polluting and said: 

I can assure you that if the sewage dis- 
charges from Fort Monmouth were, in fact, 
originating from a municipality or an in- 
dustry we would have initiated legal meas- 
ures to achieve compliance with this State’s 
water pollution control laws. 


Based on this new information I re- 
quested that the $1.4 million for inclu- 
sion of Fort Monmouth in this regional 
sewage system be included in the House 
bill. The chairman was sympathetic. He 
stated that the bill had been through the 
Rules Committee and was on the floor 
and they did not desire at that time to 
accept amendments to the bill, although 
perhaps it might be included in the other 
body, at which time they might accept it 
in conference. 
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As it happened, the other body did 
include the provision for the $1.4 million 
in this bill, and now we have come out 
of conference and we find that the House 
conferees strongly objected to the inclu- 
Sion of this, and it has been dropped. 

So even though we have the informa- 
tion that they are polluting now, that 
they are not meeting State standards, 
this money was eliminated in the 
conference. 

The Army did not request it this year 
because they did not at that time have 
the information they were not meeting 
State standards. 

So, Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the peo- 
ple of my district and the great installa- 
tion we have at Fort Monmouth, of 
which we are very proud, I should like 
to ask the chairman not only why this 
happened but also what we might hope 
for in the future in the interest of the 
Federal Government cooperating with 
local areas in cleaning up our environ- 
ment. _ 

Mr. HEBERT. Of course I cannot tell 
the gentleman the answer to his second 
question, as to the part the government 
will play. I can answer the first question, 

As the gentleman knows, I was very 
sympathetic to his proposition, but the 
answer is very simple, the Army did not 
ask for it and it was not in the budget. 
It was not put in by the House Commit- 
tee. It was put in as a floor amendment 
by the Senate, and still not agreed to by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Certainly the Committee on Armed 
Services of the House has been consistent 
in holding the line on the budget, and 
even cutting, if possible. 

If the Army asks for it next year, and 
if the Bureau of the Budget approves it 
for next year, I can assure the gentleman 
we will have a full hearing and give it 
full consideration. 

Mr. HOWARD. I thank the gentleman. 

I should like to say that the informa- 
tion we have from the State of New Jer- 
sey now seems to take away the one ob- 
jection the House Committee on Armed 
Services has had during the past several 
years, that of meeting State standards. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT, I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Will the chairman state 
how many ABM installations are author- 
ized for construction in this bill? 

Mr. HEBERT. None. 

Mr. YATES. None? 

Mr. HEBERT. That is correct. 

Mr. YATES. How much money is al- 
located for existing ABM installations 
under this report? 

Mr. HEBERT. Nothing. 

Mr. YATES. Nothing for the ABM; is 
that correct? 

Mr. HEBERT. That is correct. 

I do not want to mislead the gentle- 
man from Illinois. All the money for the 
ABM is in the procurement bill. There 
is nothing in this bill. 

Mr. YATES. Nothing in this bill relates 
to the antiballistic missile? 
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Mr. HEBERT. No. That money to which 
the gentleman refers is in the procure- 
ment bill. 

Mr. YATES. Which is in conference? 

Mr. HEBERT. That is in conference, 
yes. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HEBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. BRAY. This conference agree- 
ment is $90 million less than what was 
requested by the Department of De- 
fense, 

I agree with the chairman that with 
respect to this matter not only in the 
committee but also later in conference 
every effort was made to give what was 
needed, but not to put in more than was 
needed. There was less difference be- 
tween the House and Senate versions of 
the bill than has ever been in previous 
military construction bills. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of or- 
der that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call 
the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 371, nays 26, not voting 32, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 311] 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Anderson, Il. 
Andrews, Ala. 


Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins, Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, 8.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 


Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo. 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dennis 


Dent 
Devine 


Blackburn 
Blanton 


Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
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Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford. 


William D. 

Forsythe 

Fountain McKevitt 

Fraser McKinney 

Frelinghuysen McMillan 

Frenzel Macdonald, 

Mass. 

Madden 
Mahon 


Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills, Md. 


Johnson, Calif. 

Johnson, Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 

Jones, N.C. 

Jones, Tenn. 
‘arth 


Kuykendall 

Kyl 

Kyros 

Landgrebe Robinson, Va. 
Landrum Robison, N.Y. 
Latta Rodino 


NAYS—26 


Abzug Edwards, Calif. 
Green, Pa. 
Hawkins 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Helstoski 
Kastenmeier 
Miller, Ohio 
Mitchell 
Nix 


NOT VOTING—32 


Alexander 
Anderson, 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr, Belcher. 

Mr. Shipley with Mr. Hammerschmidt. 

Mr. Culver with Mr. Halpern. 

Mr, Corman with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Flynt with Mr. Brown of Ohio. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Steiger of Arizona. 

Mr, Stephens with Mr. Hutchinson. 

Mr. Mills of Arkansas with Mr. Lent. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Wampler, 

Mr. Roybal with Mr. Eckhardt. 

Mr. Patman with Mrs. Mink. 

Mr. Carey of New York with Mr. Anderson 
of Tennessee. 

Mr. Alexander with Mr. Bingham. 

Mrs, Hicks of Massachusetts with Mr. Long 
of Louisiana. 


Messrs. Nrx and CoLLINS of Illinois 
changed their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PROVIDING FOR THE SETTLEMENT 
OF LAND CLAIMS OF ALASKA 
NATIVES 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 10367) to provide 
for the settlement of certain land claims 
of Alaska Natives, and for other pur- 


poses. 
The motion was agreed to. 
IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H.R. 10367, 
with Mr. NatcHer in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had 
read through the first section, ending on 
page 1, line 4 of the bill. If there are no 
amendments to be proposed to this sec- 
tion, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. (a) Congress finds and declares 
that— 

(1) there is an immediate need for a fair 
and just settlement of all claims by Natives 
and Native groups of Alaska, based on alleged 
aboriginal land titles; 

(2) the settlement should provide for a 
grant to the Natives of title to forty million 
acres of land, $425,000,000 from the United 
States Treasury payable over a ten-year 
period, and an additional $500,000,000 payable 


out of revenues received from the leasing or 
sale of minerals in the public lands in Alaska; 


(3) the settlement should be accomplished 


rapidly, with certainty, in conformity with 
the real economic and social needs of Alaska 
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Natives, without litigation, with maximum 
participation by Natives in decisions affecting 
their rights and property, without establish- 
ing any permanent racially defined institu- 
tions, rights, privileges, or obligations, with- 
out creating a reservation system or lengthy 
wardship or trusteeship, and without adding 
to the categories of property and institutions 
enjoying special tax privileges or to the 
legissation establishing special relationships 
between the United States Government and 
the State of Alaska; 

(4) no provision of this Act is intended 
to replace or diminish any right, privilege, 
or obligation of Alaska Natives as citizens 
of the United States or of Alaska, or to re- 
lieve, replace, or diminish any obligation of 
the United States or of the State of Alaska to 
protect and promote the rights of welfare of 
Alaska Natives as citizens of the United 
States or of Alaska; 

(5) no provision of this Act shall con- 
stitute a precedent for reopening, renegotiat- 
ing, or legislating upon any past settlement 
involving land claims or other matters with 
any Native organizations, or any tribe, band, 
or indentifiable group of American Indians. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act, the 
term— 

(a) “Secretary” means the Secretary of the 
Interior; 

(b) “Native” means a citizen of the United 
States who is a person of one-fourth degree 
or more Alaska Indian, Eskimo, or Aleut 
blood, or combination thereof. The term in- 
cludes any Native as so defined either or both 
of whose adoptive parents are not Natives. It 
also includes, in the absence of proof of a 
minimum blood quantum, any citizen of the 
United States who is regarded as an Alaska 
Native by the Native village or Native group 
of which he claims to be a member and 
whose father or mother is (or, if deceased, 
was) regarded as Native by such village or 
group. Any decision of the Secretary regard- 
ing eligibility for enrollment shall be final; 

(c) “Native village” means any tribe, band, 
clan, group, village, community, or associa- 
tion in Alaska listed in sections ° and 13 of 
this Act which the Secretary determines was, 
on the 1970 census enumeration date (as 
shown by the census or other evidence satis- 
factory to the Secretary, who shall make 
findings of fact in each instance) composed 
of twenty-five or more Natives; 

(d) “public land” means all Federal land 
and interests therein situated in Alaska, in- 
cluding land selections of the State of 
Alaska which have been tentatively approved 
but not patented under the Alaska Statehood 
Act, as amended (72 Stat. 341, 77 Stat. 223), 
but excepting any improved land used in 
connection with the administration of any 
Federal installation; 

(e) “Corporation” means a regional cor- 
poration established under the laws of the 
State of Alaska in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this Act; 

(t) “person” means any individual, firm, 
corporation, association, or partnership; and 

(g) “incorporated Native village’ means 
any Native village incorporated as a govern- 
mental unit under the laws of the State of 
Alaska, or incorporated under the laws of 
Alaska as a membership business corporation 
in which all village residents are members: 
Provided, That the articles of incorporation 
and bylaws for a membership business cor- 
poration must have been approved by the 
board of directors of the regional corporation 
for the region in which the village is located. 

DECLARATION OF SETTLEMENT 

Sec. 4. (a) All prior conveyances of public 
land and water areas in Alaska, or any in- 
terest therein, pursuant to Federal law shall 


be regarded as an extinguishment of the 
aboriginal title thereto, if any. 
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(b) All alleged aboriginal titles and claims 
of aboriginal title in Alaska based on use and 
occupancy, including any alleged aboriginal 
hunting and fishing rights that may exist, 
are hereby extinguished. 

(c) All claims against the United States, 
the State, and all other persons that are 
based on alleged aboriginal right, title, use, 
or occupancy of land or water areas in Alaska, 
or that are based on any statute or treaty of 
the United States relating to Alaska Native 
use and occupancy, including any such 
claims that are pending before any court or 
the Indian Claims Commission, are hereby 
extinguished. 

ENROLLMENT 

Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall prepare 
within two years from the date of this Act 
a roll of all Natives who were born on or be- 
fore, and who are living on, the date of this 
Act. Any decision of the Secretary regarding 
eligibility for enrollment shall be final. 

(b) The roll prepared by the Secretary 
shall show for each Native, among other 
things, the region and the village or other 
place in which he resided on the date of the 
1970 census enumeration, and on the most 
recent date available. 

A Native eligible for enrollment who is not, 
when the roll is prepared, a resident of one 
of the twelve regions established pursuant 
to section 6 shall be enrolled by the Secretary 
in one of the twelve regions, giving priority 
in the following order to— 

(1) the region where the Native resided on 
the 1970 census date if he had resided there 
without substantial interruption for two 
or more years, 

(2) the region where the Native previously 
resided for aggregate of ten years or more, 

(3) the region where the Native was born, 
and 

(4) the region from which an ancestor of 
the Native came. 

ALASKA NATIVE REGIONAL CORPORATIONS 

Sec, 6. (a) For purposes of this Act, the 
State of Alaska shall be divided by the Secre- 
tary within one year after the date of this 
Act into twelve geographic regions, with each 
region composed as far as practicable of 
Natives having a common heritage and shar- 
ing common interests. In the absence of good 
cause shown to the contrary, such regions 
shall approximate the areas covered by the 
operations of the following existing Native 
associations: 

{1) Arctic Slope Native Association (Bar- 
row, Point Hope); 

(2) Bering Straits Association 
Peninsula, Unalakeet, Saint 
Island); 

(3) Northwest Alaska Native Association 
(Kotzebue) ; 

(4) Association of Village Council Presi- 
dents (southwest coast, all villages in the 
Bethal area, including all villages on the 
Lower Yukon River and the Lower Kuskok- 
win River); 

(5) Tanana Chiefs’ Conference (Koyukuk, 
Middle and Upper Yukon Rivers, Upper Kus- 
kokwin, Tanana River) ; 

(6) Cook Inlet Association (Kenal, Tyonek, 
Eklutna, Diamna) ; 

(T) Bristol Bay Native Association (Dil- 
lingham, Upper Alaska Peninsula); 

(8) Aleut League (Aleutian Islands, Prib- 
ilof Island and that part of the Alaska Penin- 
sula which is in the Aleut League); 

(9) Chugach Native Association (Cordova, 
Tatitlek, Port Graham, English Bay, Valdez, 
and Seward); 

(10) Tlingit-Haida Central Council (south- 
eastern Alaska, including Metlakatla); 

(11) Kodiak Area Native Association (all 
villages on and around Kodiak Island); and 

(12) Copper River Native Association 
(Copper Center, Glennallen, Chitina, Men- 
tasta). 


(Seward 
Lawrence 
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Any dispute over the boundaries of a re- 
gion or regions shall be resolyed by a board 
of arbitrators consisting of one person se- 
lected by each of the Native associations 
involved, and an additional one or two 
persons, whichever is needed to make an 
odd number of arbitrators, such additional 
person or persons to be selected by the ar- 
bitrators selected by the Native associations. 

(b) Five incorporators within each region, 
named by the Native association in the re- 
gion, are authorized to incorporate under 
the laws of Alaska a regional corporation 
which shall be eligible for the benefits of 
this Act so long as it is organized and func- 
tions in accordance with this Act. The arti- 
cles of incorporation shall include provisions 
necessary to carry out the terms of this 
Act. 

(c) The original articles of incorporation 
and bylaws shall be approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interlor before they are filed, 
and they shall be submitted for approval 
within eighteen months after the date of 
this Act. The articles of incorporation may 
not be amended during the first five years 
without the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior. The Secretary may withhold 
approval under this section if in his judg- 
ment inequities among Native individuals 
or groups of Native individuals would be 
created. 

(d) The management of the regional cor- 
poration shall be vested in a board of di- 
rectors, all of whom, with the exception of 
the initial board, shall be stockholders in 
the corporation over the age of nineteen. 
The number, terms, and method of elec- 
tion of members of the board of directors 
shall be fixed in the articles of incorpora- 
tion or bylaws of the regional corporation. 

(e) The regional corporation shall be au- 
thorized to issue such number of shares of 
common stock, divided into such classes of 
shares as may be specified in the articles of 
incorporation to reflect the provisions of 
this Act, as may be needed to issue one hun- 
dred shares of stock to each Native en- 
rolled in the region pursuant to section 5. 

(f)(1) Except as otherwise provided in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, stock is- 
sued pursuant to subsection (e) shall carry 
a right to vote in elections for the board 
of directors and on such other questions as 
properly may be presented to stockholders, 
shall permit the holder to receive dividends 
or other distributions from the corporation, 
and shall vest in the holder all rights of a 
stockholder in a business corporation orga- 
nized under the laws of the State of Alaska, 
except that for a period of twenty years 
after the date of his Act the stock and any 
dividends paid or distributions made with 
respect thereto may not be sold, pledged, 
subjected to a lien or judgment execution, 
assigned in present or future, or otherwise 
alienated. 

(2) Upon the death of any stockholder, 
ownership of such stock shall be transferred 
in accordance with his last will and testa- 
ment or under the applicable laws of in- 
testacy, except that (A) during the twenty- 
year period after the date of this Act such 
stock shall carry voting rights only if the 
holder thereof through inheritance also is a 
Native, and (B) in the event the deceased 
stockholder fails to dispose of his stock by 
will and has no heirs under the applicable 


laws of intestacy, such stock shall escheat to 
the corporation. 


(3) On January 1 of the twenty-first year 
after the year in which this Act is enacted, 
all stock previously issued shall be deemed to 
be canceled, and shares of stock of the ap- 
propriate class shall be issued without re- 
strictions to each stockholder share for share. 

(g) All revenues received by each corpora- 
tion from the subsurface estate patented 
pursuant to this Act shall be divided by the 
corporation among all twelve regional cor- 
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porations organized pursuant to this sec- 
tion according to the number of Natives 
enrolled in each region pursuant to section 5. 

(h) Any funds received and retained by 
the corporation from any source may be in- 
vested for the production of income. Not to 
exceed 60 per centum of any corporate funds 
that are not invested for the production of 
income and that are not distributed among 
all stockholders may be used for— 

(1) payment of corporate administrative 
expenses, 

(2) payment for professional technical 
services to Native villages in the region, 

(3) loans and grants to improve the 

health, education, and welfare of the Natives 
of the region, 
Any corporate funds that are not used for 
the foregoing purposes shall be distributed 
among the incorporated Native villages and 
one class of stockholders as provided in the 
following subsections, 

(i) Funds distributed among incorporated 
Native villages shall be divided among them 
according to the ratio that the number of 
shares of stock registered on the books of 
the regional corporation in the names of 
residents of a village bears to the number of 
shares of stock registered in the names of 
residents in all villages, 

(j) Punds distributed to an incorporated 
Native village may be withheld until the 
village has submitted a plan for the use of 
the money that is satisfactory to the regional 
corporation. The regional corporation may 
require a village plan to provide for joint 
ventures with other villages, and for joint 
financing of projects undertaken by the re- 
gional corporation that will benefit the re- 
gion generally. In the event of disagreement 
over the provisions of the plan, the issues in 
disagreement shall be submitted to arbitra- 
tion, as provided for in the articles of incor- 
poration of the regional corporation. 

(k) When funds are distributed among 
incorporated Native villages in a region, an 
amount computed as follows shall be dis- 
tributed as dividends to the class of stock- 
holders who are not residents of those vil- 
lages: The amount distributed as dividends 
shall bear the same ratio to the amount dis- 
tributed among the villages that the number 
of shares of stock registered on the books of 
the regional corporation in the names of 
nonresidents of villages bears to the number 
of shares of stock registered in the names of 
village residents: Provided, That an equita- 
ble portion of the amount distributed as 
dividends may be withheld and combined 
with village funds to finance projects that 
will benefit the region generally. 

(1) The corporation may undertake on 
behalf of one or more of the incorporated 
Native villages in the region any project 
authorized and financed by them. 

(m) Moneys received by the corporation 
from the Alaska Native Fund shall not con- 
stitute taxable income to the corporation for 
any purpose. This exemption shall not apply 
to income from the investment of such 
moneys. 

(n) The accounts of the regional corpora- 
tion shall be audited annually in accordance 
with generally accepted auditing standards 
by independent certified public accountants 
or independent licensed public accountants, 
certified or licensed by a regulatory authority 
of the State or the United States. The audits 
shall be conducted at the place or places 
where the accounts of the corporation are 
normally kept. All books, accounts, financial 
records, reports, files, and other papers, 
things, or property belonging to or in use 
by the corporation and necessary to facilitate 
the audits shall be available to the person 
or persons conducting the audits; and full 
facilities for verifying transactions with the 
balances or securities held by depositories, 
fiscal agent, and custodians shall be afforded 
to such person or persons. Each audit report 
or a fair and reasonably detailed summary 
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thereof shall be transmitted to each stock- 
holder. 
REVENUE SHARING 

Sec. 7. (a) (1) There is hereby established 
in the United States Treasury an Alaska 
Native Fund into which the following 
moneys shall be deposited: 

(A) $425,000,000 from the general fund 
of the Treasury, which are authorized to be 
appropriated according to the following 
schedule: 

(i) $25,000,000 for the first fiscal year fol- 
lowing the fiscal year in which this Act is 
enacted, and 

(il) $44,444,445 for each of the next nine 
fiscal years. 

(B) $500,000,000 pursuant to the revenue 
sharing provisions of this section. 

(2) After completion of the roll prepared 
pursuant to section 5, all money in the fund, 
except money reserved as provided in section 
16 for the payment of attorney and cther 
fees, shall be distributed at the end of each 
three months of the fiscal year among the 
twelve Alaska Native Regional Corporations 
organized pursuant to section 6 on the basis 
of the relative numbers of Natives enrolled 
in each region pursuant to section 5. The 
share of a corporation that has not been 
organized shall be retained in the fund 
until the corporation is organized. 

(b) Each patent hereafter issued to the 
State of Alaska under the Alaska Statehood 
Act, including a patent of lands heretofore 
selected and tentatively approved, shall re- 
serve for the benefit of the Natives, and for 
payment into the Alaska Native Fund, (1) 
a royalty of 2 per centum upon the gross 
value (as such gross value is determined for 
royalty purposes under any disposition by 
the State) of the minerals produced or re- 
moved from such lands, and (2) 2 per 
centum of all revenues derived by the State 
from rentals and bonuses from the disposi- 
tion of minerals in such lands. 

(c) With respect to conditional leases and 
sales of minerals heretofore or hereafter 
made pursuant to section 6(g) of the Alaska 
Statehood Act, and with respect to mineral 
leases of the United States that are or may 
be subsumed by the State under section 6(h) 
of the Alaska Statehood Act, the State shall 
pay into the Alaska Native Fund from the 
royalties, rentals, and bonuses received by 
the State (1) a royalty of 2 per centum upon 
the gross value (as such gross value is de- 
termined for royalty purposes under such 
leases or sales) of the minerals produced or 
removed from such lands, and (2) 2 per 
centum of all rentals and bonuses under 
such leases or sales, excluding bonuses re- 
ceived by the State at the September 1969 
sale of minerals from tentatively approved 
lands and excluding rentals received pursu- 
ant to such sale before the date of this Act. 
Such payment shall be made within sixty 
days from the date the revenues are received 
by the State. 

(d) All bonuses, rentals, and royalties re- 
ceived by the United States from the dispo- 
sition by it of minerals in public lands in 
Alaska shall be distributed as provided in 
the Alaska Statehood Act, except that prior 
to calculating the shares of the State and 
the United States as set forth in such Act, 
(1) a royalty of 2 per centum upon the gross 
value of any minerals produced (as such 
gross value is determined for royalty pur- 
poses under the sale or lease), and (2) 2 per 
centum of all rentals and bonuses shall be 
deducted and pald into the Alaska Native 
Fund. The respective shares of the State and 
the United States shall be calculated on the 
remaining balance. 

{e) The provisions of this section shall be 
enforceable by the United States for the 
benefit of the Natives, and in the event of 
default by the State in making the payments 
required, in addition to any other remedies 
provided by law, there shall be deducted an- 
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nually by the Secretary of the Treasury from 
any grant-in-aid or from any other sums 
payable to the State under any provision of 
Federal law an amount equal to any such 
underpayment, which amount shall be de- 
posited in the fund. 

(f) Revenues received by the United States 
or the State of Alaska as compensation for 
estimated drainage of oil or gas shall, for 
the purposes of this section, be regarded as 
revenues from the disposition of oil and gas. 

(g) The payments required by subsections 
(b), (c), and (d) of this section shall con- 
tinue only until $500,000,000 has been paid 
into the Alaska Native Fund. Thereafter the 
provisions of this section shall not apply, and 
the reservation required in patents under this 
section shall be of no further force and 
effect. 

(h) The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to revenues received from the Outer 
Continental Shelf. 


STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 


Sec. 8. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, any civil action to contest 
in any manner the validity ^f this Act shall 
be barred unless the complaint is filed within 
one year of the date of this Act, and no such 
action shall be entertained by any United 
States court unless it is commenced by a duly 
authorized official of the State of Alaska. The 
purposes of this limitation on suits is to 
insure that, after the expiration of a reason- 
able period of time, the right, title, and in- 
terest of the United States, the Natives, and 
the State of Alaska will vest with certainty 
and finality and may be relied upon by all 
other parties in their dealings with the State 
of Alaska, the Natives, and the United States. 

(b) In the event that the State of Alaska 
initiates litigation or becomes a party to Hti- 
gation to contest in any manner the provi- 
sions of this Act, all rights of land selection 
granted to the State of Alaska by the Alaska 
Statehood Act shall be suspended as to any 
public lands which are determined by the 
Secretary to be potentially valuable for min- 
eral development, timber, or other commer- 
cial purposes, and no selections shall be made, 
no tentative approvals shall be granted, and 
no patents shall be issued for such lands 
during the pendency of such litigation. In 
the event of such suspension, the State of 
Alaska’s right of land selection pursuant to 
section 6 of the Alaska Statehood Act shall be 
extended for a period of time equal of the 
period of time the selection right was sus- 
pended. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PUBLIC LANDS 


Sec. 9. (a)(1) The following public lands 
are withdrawn, subject to valid existing 
rights, from all forms of appropriation under 
the public land laws, including the mining 
and mineral leasing laws, and from selection 
under the Alaska Statehood Act, as amended: 

(A) The lands in each township which en- 
closes all or part of any Native village listea 
in subsection (f), and 

(B) The lands in each township that is 
contiguous to or corners on the township 
that encloses all or part of such Native village. 

The following lands are excepted from such 
withdrawal: lands withdrawn or reserved for 
national defense purposes, other than Naval 
Petroleum Reserve Numbered 4, and lands in 
the National Park System. 

(2) During a period of one year from the 
date of this Act, each Native village Nsted 
in subsection (f) shall select, in accordance 
with rules established by the Secretary, the 
township in which all or a part of the village 
is located, plus an area equal to three town- 
ships or the maximum acreage to which the 
village is entitled under section 11, which- 
ever is less. The selection shall be made from 
lands withdrawn in the townships that are 
contiguous to or corner on the township 
enclosing that village. All selections shall be 
contiguous and in reasonably compact tracts, 
except as separated by bodies of water. 
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(3) the lands selected pursuant to para- 
graph (2) of this subsection shall remain 
withdrawn until June 30, 1992. The with- 
drawal of any lands within the national wild- 
life refuge system and within Naval Petro- 
leum Reserve numbered 4 that are not se- 
lected pursuant to paragraph (2) shall term- 
inate one year from the date of this Act. The 
remainder of the lands withdrawn by this 
subsection shall be regarded as withdrawn 
under subsection (b). Notwithstanding any 
other provisions of this Act, a withdrawal by 
this subsection or by subsection (b) shall 
terminate when the Secretary finds that a 
village for which the withdrawal was made 
does not qualify under the definition of a 
village. 

(b)(1) The following public lands are 
withdrawn subject to valid existing rights, 
from all forms of appropriation under the 
public land laws, including the mining and 
mineral leasing laws, and from selection 
under under the Alaska Statehood Act, as 
amended: 

(A) The lands made subject to this sub- 
section by paragraph (3) of subsection (a). 

(B) The lands in each township that are 
contiguous to or corner on a township con- 
taining lands withdrawn by subsection (a). 
The following lands are excepted from such 
withdrawal: lands withdrawn or reserved for 
national defense purposes, including Naval 
Petroleum Reserve Numbered 4, lands in the 
national park system, and lands in the 
national wildlife refuge system. 

(2) During a period of five years from the 
date of this Act, each Native village listed in 
subsection (f) shall select, in accordance 
with rules established by the Secretary, the 
additional lands withdrawn by this subsec- 
tion to which it is entitled to receive a patent 
pursuant to subsections (a) through (i) of 
section 11: Provided, That selections under 
this paragraph and under paragraph (2) of 
subsection (a) from lands selected and ten- 
tatively approved under the Alaska State- 
hood Act shall not exceed a total acreage 
equal to three townships. All selections shall 
be contiguous and in reasonably compact 
tracts, except as separated by bodies of water. 

(3) The lands selected pursuant to para- 
graph (2) of this subsection shall remain 
withdrawn until June 30, 1992. The with- 
Grawal of the remainder of the lands shall 
terminate at the end of the five-year period. 

(c) (1) All public lands, except— 

(A) lands withdrawn or reserved for na- 
tional defense purposes, other than Naval 
Petroleum Reserve Numbered 4, and 

(B) lands in the national park system, 


in each section located outside the areas 
withdrawn and selected pursuant to sub- 
section (a) or outside the areas withdrawn 
by section 13(a), which encloses land oc- 
cupied by a Native as a primary place of res- 
idence on December 31, 1970, are hereby 
withdrawn, subject to valid existing rights, 
from all forms of appropriation under the 
public land laws, including the mining and 
mineral leasing laws, and from selection 
under the Alaska Statehood Act, as amended. 
Determination of occupancy shall be made 
by the Secretary, whose decision shall be 
final, upon application of the Native occu- 
pant filed not more than two years from the 
date of this Act. 

(2) The Secretary shall terminate the 
withdrawal of a section of land as made 
by this subsection when a patent is issued to 
the Native occupant pursuant to this Act, or 
when the Secretary determines that the Na- 
tive’s primary place of residence has been 
moved outside the withdrawn area, or when 
the Secretary determines that the Native ap- 
plicant does not qualify for a patent. 

(d) The townships and sections withdrawn 
by this section and by section 13 shall be 
as shown on current plats of survey or pro- 
traction diagrams of the Bureau of Land 
Management, or protraction diagrams of the 
State of Alaska where protraction diagrams 
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of the Bureau of Land Management are not 
available, 

(e) Prior to a conveyance pursuant to sec- 
tion 11 of lands withdrawn by this section 
and section 13, the withdrawn lands shall be 
subject to administration by the Secretary 
under applicable laws and regulations, and 
his authority to make contracts and to grant 
leases, permits, rights-of-way, or easements 
shall not be impaired by the withdrawal. 

(f) The Native villages subject to this sec- 
tion are as follows: 


NAME OF PLACE AND REGION 


Akiachak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Akiak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Akutan, Aleutian. 

Alakanuk, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Aleknagik, Bristol Bay. 

Alatna, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Allakaket, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Ambler, Bering Strait. 

Anaktuvuk Pass, Arctic Slope. 

Andreafsey, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Aniak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Anvik, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Arctic Village, Upper Yukon-Porcupine. 

Atka, Aleutian. 

Atkasook, Arctic Slope. 

Atmautluak, Southwest Coast Lowland. 

Barrow, Arctic Slope. 

Beaver, Upper Yukon-Porcupine, 

Belkofsky, Aleutian. 

Bethel, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Bill Moore's, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Biorka, Aleutian. 

Birch Creek, Upper Yukon-Porcupine. 

Brevig Mission, Bering Strait. 

Buckland, Bering Strait. 

Candle, Bering Strait. 

Cantwell, Cook Inlet. 

Canyon Village, Upper Yukon-Porcupine. 

Chaikyitsik, Upper Yukon-Porcupine. 

Chanilut, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Cherfornak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Chevak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Chignik, Kodiak, 

Chignik Lagoon, Kodiak. 

Chignik Lake, Kodiak. 

Chistochina, Copper River. 

Chukwuktoligamute, Southwest Coastal 
Lowland. 

Circle, Upper Yukon-Porcupine. 

Clark's Point, Bristol Bay. 

Copper Center, Copper River. 

Crooked Creek, Upper Kushokwim. 

Deering, Bering Strait. 

Dillingham, Briston Bay. 

Eagle, Upper Yukon-Porcupine, 

Dot Lake, Tanana. 

Eek, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Egegik, Briston Bay. 

Eklutna, Cook Inlet. 

Ekuk, Bristol Bay. 

Ekwok, Bristol Bay. 

Elim, Bering Strait. 

Emmonak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

English Bay, Cook Inlet. 

False Pass, Aleutian. 

Fort Yukon, Upper Yukon-Porcupine. 

Gakona, Copper River. 

Galena, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Gambell, Bering Sea. 

Georgetown, Upper Kushokwim. 

Golovin, Bering Strait. 

Goodnews Bay, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Grayling, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon, 

Gulkana, Copper River. 

Hamilton, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Holy Cross, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Hooper Bay, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Hughes, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Huslia, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Igiugig, Bristol Bay. 

Tliiamna, Cook Inlet. 

Inalik, Bering Strait. 

Ivanof Bay, Aleutian. 

Kaktovik, Arctic Slope. 

Kalskag, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Kaltag, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon, 

Karluk, Kodiak. 
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Kasigiluk, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Kiana, Bering Strait. 

King Cove, Aleutian. 

Kipnuk, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Kivalina, Bering Strait. 

Kobuk, Bering Strait, 

Koliganek, Bristol Bay. 

Kokhanok, Bristol Bay. 

Kongiganak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Kotlik, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Kotzebue, Bering Strait. 

Koyuk, Bering Strait. 

Koyukuk, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Kwethluk, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Kwigillingok, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Larsen Bay, Kodiak. 

Levelock, Bristol Bay. 

Lime Village, Upper Kuskokwim., 

Lower Kalskag, Southwest Coastal Low- 
land. 

McGrath, Upper Kuskokwim. 

Mukok, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Manokotak, Bristol Bay. 

Marshall, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Mary’s Igloo, Bering Strait. 

Medfra, Upper Kuskokwim. 

Mekoryuk, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Mentasta Lake, Copper River. 

Minchumina Lake, Upper Kuskokwim. 

Minto, Tanana. 

Mountain Village, Southwest Coastal Low- 
land. 

Nabesna Village, Tanana. 

Naknek, Bristol Bay. 

Napaimute, Upper Kuskokwim. 

Napakiak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Napaskiak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Nelson Lagoon, Aleutian. 

Newhalen, Cook Inlet. 

Nenana, Tanana. 

New Stuyahok, Bristol Bay. 

Newtok, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Nightmute, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Nikolai, Upper Kuskokwim. 

Nikolski, Aleutian. 

Ninilchik, Cook Inlet. 

Noatak, Bering Strait. 

Nome, Bering Strait. 

Nondalton, Cook Inlet. 

Nooiksut, Arctic Siope. 

Noorvik, Bering Strait. 

Northeast Cape, Bering Sea. 

Northway, Tanana. 

Nulato, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Nunapitchuk, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Ohogamiut, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Old Harbor, Kodiak. 

Oscarville, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Ouzinkie, Kodiak. 

Paradise, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Paulof Harbor, Aleutian. 

Pedro Bay, Cook Inlet. 

Perryville, Kodiak. 

Pilot Point, Bristol Bay. 

Pilot Station, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Pitkas Point, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Platinum, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Point Hope, Arctic Slope. 

Point Lay, Arctic Slope. 

Portage Creek (Ohgsenakale), Bristol Bay. 

Port Graham, Cook Inlet. 

Port Lions, Kodiak. 

Port Heiden (Meshick), Aleutian. 

Quinhagak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Rampart, Upper Yukon-Porcupine. 

Red Devil, Upper Kuskokwim. 

Ruby, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Russian Mission (Kuskokwim) (or Chau- 
thalue), Upper Kuskokwim. 

Russian Mission (Yukon) 
Coastal Lowland. 

St. George, Aleutians. 

St. Mary’s, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

St. Michael, Bering Strait. 

St. Paul, Aleutians. 

Salamatof, Cook Inlet. 

Sand Point, Aleutians. 

Savonoski, Bristol Bay. 

Savoonga, Bering Sea. 

Scammon Bay, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 
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Selawik, Bering Strait. 

Shageluk, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon, 

Shaktoolik, Bering Strait. 
i eons Point, Southwest Coastal Low- 
and. 

Shishmaref, Bering Strait. 

Shungnak, Bering Strait. 

Slana, Copper River. 

Sleetmute, Upper Kuskokwim. 

South Naknek, Bristol Bay. 

Squaw Harbor, Aleutians. 

Stebbins, Bering Strait. 

Stevens Village, Upper Yukon-Porcupine. 

Stony River, Upper Kuskokwim. 

Tanacross, Tanana. 

Tanana, Koyukuk-Lower Yukon. 

Tatitlek, Chugach. 

Telida, Upper Kuskokwim, 

Teller, Bering Strait. 

Tetlin, Tanana. 

Togiak, Bristol Bay. 

Toksook Bay, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Tuluksak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Tuntutuliak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Tununak, Southwest Coastal Lowland. 

Twin Hills, Bristol Bay. 

Tyonek, Cook Inlet. 

Ugashik, Bristol Bay. 

Unalakleet, Bering Strait. 

Unalaska, Aleutian. 

Unga, Aleutian. 

Uyak, Kodiak. 

Venietie, Upper Yukon-Porcupine. 

Wainwright Arctic Slope. 

Wales. Bering Strait. 

White Mountain, Bering Strait. 

SURVEYS 

Sec. 10. The Secretary shall survey the 
areas selected or designated for conveyance 
to incorporated Native villages pursuant to 
the provisions of this Act. He shall monu- 
ment only exterior boundaries of the selected 
or designated areas at angle points and at 
intervals of approximately one mile on 
straight lines. No ground survey or monu- 
mentation will be required along meander- 
able water boundaries. He shall survey within 
the areas selected or designated land occupied 
as a primary place of residence, a primary 
place of business, and for other purposes, and 
any other land to be patented under this Act. 


CONVEYANCE OF LANDS 


Src. 11, (a) Upon application prior to June 
30, 1992, by any incorporated Native village 
listed in section 9 which the Secretary finds 
is qualified under the definition in section 3, 
the Secretary shall issue to the village a pat- 
ent to the surface estate in the number of 
acres shown in the following table: 


If the village had on 
the 1970 census It shall be entitled to 
enumeration date a a patent to an area 
Native population of public lands 
between equal to 
3 townships. 
4 townships. 
5 townships. 
6 townships. 
600 and 2,400__-- 7 townships. 
The lands patented shall be those selected 
by the village pursuant to section 9(a) and 
any additional lands selected by the village 
from the surrounding townships withdrawn 
for the village by section 9(b). 
(b) Upon application prior to June 30, 
1992, by any incorporated Native village list- 


ed in section 13 which the Secretary finds is 


qualified under the definition in section 3, 
the Secretary shall issue to the village a pat- 


ent to the surface estate in an area equal to 
one township. The lands patented shall be 


the lands within the township that enclose 
the village, and any additional lands selected 
by the village from the surrounding town- 
ships withdrawn for the village by section 
13(a@). 

(c) If sufficient lands for the purpose of 
subsections (a) and (b) are not available 
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from the withdrawn lands surrounding a vil- 
lage, the shortage may be selected from lands 
withdrawn for, but not selected by, any other 
village in the same region. All selections 
shall be contiguous and in reasonably com- 
pact tracts according to Federal or State pro- 
traction diagrams or approved surveys except 
as separated by bodies of water. 

(d) If selections by two or more villages 
conflict, the disagreement shall be submitted 
to arbitration, as provided for in the articles 
of incorporation of the regional corporations. 

(e) Each patent issued pursuant to sub- 
sections (a) and (b) shall be subject to the 
following requirements: 

(A) The village shall convey to any Native 
or non-Native occupant, without considera- 
tion, title to the surface estate in the tract 
occupied as a primary place of residence, or 
as a primary place of business, or as a sub- 
sistence campsite, or as headquarters for 
reindeer husbandry; and 

(B) The village shall convey to the occu- 
pant, either without consideration or upon 
payment of an amount not in excess of fair 
market value, determined as of the date of 
initial occupancy and without regard to any 
improvements thereon, title to the surface 
estate in any tract occupied by a nonprofit 
organization. 

(f) Upon application prior to June 30, 
1992, the Secretary shall issue a patent to 
the surface estate of not to exceed one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land withdrawn by 
section 9(c) to any Native whom the Secre- 
tary determines occupied the land as a pri- 
mary place of residence on the date of this 
Act. 

(g) The Secretary may apply the rule of 
approximation with respect to the acreage 
limitations contained in this section, 

(h) When the Secretary issues a patent to 
the surface estate in lands pursuant to sub- 
sections (a), (b), (c), and (f), he shall issue 
to the regional corporation for the region in 
which the lands are located a patent to the 
subsurface estate in such lands, except lands 
located in the national wildlife refuge system 
and lands withdrawn or reserved for national 
defense purposes, including Naval Petroleum 
Reserve Numbered 4: Provided, That the 
right to explore, develop, or remove minerals 
from the subsurface estate in the lands 
within the boundaries of any village shall be 
subject to the consent of the village. 

(i) All conveyances made pursuant to this 
section shall be subject to valid existing 
rights. Where, prior to patent of any land or 
minerals under this section, a lease, contract, 
permit, right-of-way, or easement (includ- 
ing a lease issued under section 6(g) of the 
Alaska Statehood Act) has been issued for 
the surface or minerals covered under such 
patent, the patent shall contain provisions 
making it subject to the lease, contract, per- 
mit, right-of-way, or easement, and the right 
of the lessee, contractee, permittee, or grant- 
ee to the complete enjoyment of all rights, 
privileges, and benefits thereby granted to 
him, Upon issuance of the patent, the 
patentee shall succeed and become entitled 
to any and all interests of the State or the 
United States as lessor, contractor, permitter, 
or grantor, in any such leases, contracts, per- 
mits, rights-of-way, or easements covering 
the estate patented, and a lease issued under 
section 6(g) of the Alaska Statehood Act 
shall be treated for all purposes as though 
the patent had been issued to the State. The 
administration of such lease, contract, per- 
mit, right-of-way, or easement shall continue 
to be by the State or the United States, un- 
less the agency responsible for administra- 
tion waives administration. In the event that 
the patent does not cover all of the land 
embraced within any such lease, contract, 
permit, right-of-way, or easement, the pat- 
entee shall only be entitled to the proportion- 
ate amount of the revenues reserved under 
such lease, contract, permit, right-of-way, or 
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easement by the State or the United States 
which results from multiplying the total of 
such revenues by a fraction in which the 
numerator is the acreage of such lease, con- 
tract, permit, right-of-way, or easement 
which is included in the patent and the 
denominator is the total acreage contained 
in such lease, contract, permit, right-of-way, 
or easement. 

(j) After the authority of the State to 
select land under the Alaska Statehood Act 
has expired, additional lands equal to the 
difference between forty million acres and 
the total acreage previously selected pur- 
suant to section 9 shall be conveyed by the 
Secretary to the eleven regional corpora- 
tions (excluding the regional corporation for 
southeastern Alaska) as follows: 

(1) The number of acres each regional cor- 
poration is entitled to receive shall be com- 
puted (A) by determining on the basis of 
available data the percentage of all land in 
Alaska (excluding the southeastern region) 
that is within each of the eleven regions, 
(B) by applying that percentage to forty mil- 
lion acres after it is reduced by the acreage 
in the southeastern regional that was selected 
pursuant to section 9, and (C) by deducting 
from the figure so computed the number 
of acres previously selected within that re- 
gion pursuant to section 9. 

(2) The lands conveyed to each regional 
corporation must be located within the 
region, must be selected by the regional cor- 
poration prior to June 30, 1992, must be 
selected from lands that have not been with- 
drawn or reserved for Federal purposes and 
that have not been selected by the State, and 
the conveyance to the regional corporation 
shall be subject to valid existing rights. 

(3) If the authority of the State to select 
land is extended by future amendment of 
the Alaska Statehood Act, regional cor- 
poration selections of land pursuant to this 
subsection may be made during the extended 
period if the Governor of the State concurs. 


TIMBER SALE CONTRACTS 


Sec. 12. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
existing national forest timber sale contracts 
that extend for a period of more than three 
years from the date of this Act, and are di- 
rectly affected by conveyances authorized by 
this Act, the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to modify any such contract, with 
the consent of the purchaser, by substitut- 
ing to the extent practicable timber on other 
national forest lands approximately equal 
in volume, species, grade, and accessibility 
for timber standing on any land affected by 
such conveyances, 


THE TLINGIT-HAIDA SETTLEMENT 


Sec. 13. (a) All public lands in each town- 
ship that encloses all or any part of a Native 
village listed below, and in each township 
that is contiguous to or corners on such 
township, except lands withdrawn or reserved 
for national defense purposes, are hereby 
withdrawn, subject to valid existing rights, 
from all forms of appropriation under the 
public land laws, including the mining and 
mineral leasing laws, and from selection 
under the Alaska Statehood Act, as amended: 

Angoon, Southeast. 

Craig, Southeast. 

Hoonah, Southeast. 

Hydaburg, Southeast. 

Kake, Southeast. 

Kasaan, Southeast. 

Klawock, Southeast. 

Klukwan, Southeast. 

Saxman, Southeast. 

Yakutat, Southeast. 

(b) During a period of one year from the 
date of this Act, each Native village listed in 
subsection (a) shall select, in accordance 
with rules established by the Secretary, the 
township in which all or part of the village 
is located, plus withdrawn lands from the 
townships that are contiguous to or corner 
on such township, which are equal in total 
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area to one township. All selections shall be 
contiguous and in reasonably compact tracts 
except as separated by bodies of water. 

(c) The lands selected pursuant to sub- 
section (b) shall remain withdrawn until 
June 30, 1992. The withdrawal of the re- 
mainder of the lands withdrawn by this 
section shall terminate at the end of the 
one-year period. 

(d) The funds appropriated by the Act of 
July 9, 1968 (82 Stat. 307), to pay the judg- 
ment of the Court of Claims in the case of 
The Tlingit and Haida Indians of Alaska, et 
al. against The United States, numbered 
479000, and distributed to the Tlingit and 
Haida Indians pursuant to the Act of July 
13, 1970 (84 Stat. 431), are in lieu of the 
additional acreage to be conveyed to quali- 
fied villages listed in section 9. 


REVOCATION OF INDIAN ALLOTMENT AUTHORITY 
IN ALASKA 


Sec. 14. No Native covered by the provi- 
sions of this Act, and no descendant of his, 
may hereafter avail himself of an allotment 
under the provisions of the Act of February 
8, 1887, as amended and supplemented (24 
Stat. 389; 25 U.S.C. 334, 336), or the Act of 
June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 363; 25 U.S.C. 337). 
Further, the Act of May 17, 1906, as amended 
(34 Stat. 197; 48 U.S.C. 357) is hereby 
repealed. Notwithstanding the foregoing 
provisions of this section, any application 
for an allotment that is pending before the 
Department of the Interior on the date of 
this Act may, at the option of the Native 
applicant, be approved and a patent issued 
in accordance with said 1887, 1910, or 1906 
Act, as the case may be, in which event the 
Native shall not be eligible for a patent 
under section 11(f) of this Act. 


REVOCATION OF RESERVATIONS 


Sec. 15. (a) Notwithstanding any provi- 
sion of law, and except where inconsistent 
with the provisions of this Act, the various 
Teserves set aside by legislation or by Execu- 
tive or secretarial order for Native use or for 
administration of Native affairs, including 
those created under the Act of May 31, 1938 
(52 Stat. 593), are hereby revoked subject 
to any valid existing rights of non-Natives. 
This section shall not apply to the Annette 
Island Reserve established by the Act of 
March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. 1101). 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law or of this Act, any incorporated Native 
village may elect to acquire title to the sur- 
face and subsurface estates in any reserve 
set aside for its use or benefit prior to the 
date of this Act. In such event, the Secretary 
shall convey the land to the village, subject 
to valid existing rights, and the village shall 
not be eligible for any other land selections 
under this Act or to any distribution of 
regional corporation funds pursuant to sec- 
tion 6, and the enrolled residents of the 
village shall not be eligible to receive regional 
corporation stock. 


ATTORNEY AND OTHER FEES 


Sec. 16. (a) The Secretary of the Treasury 
shall hold in the Alaska Native Fund money 
sufficient to make the payments authorized 
by this section. 

(b) A claim for attorney fees and out- 
of-pocket expenses may be submitted to the 
Chief Commissioner of the United States 
Court of Claims for legal services rendered 
before the date of this Act to any Native 
tribe, band, group, village, or association 
in connection with: 

(1) the preparation and passage of this 
Act and previously proposed Federal legis- 
lation to settle Native claims based on ab- 
original title, and 

(2) the actual prosecution pursuant to 
an authorized contract of a claim before 
the Indian Claims Commission that is dis- 
missed pursuant to this Act. 

(c) A claim under this section must be 
filed with the clerk of the Court of Claims 
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within six months from the date of this Act, 
and shall be in such form and contain such 
information as the Chief Commissioner shall 
prescribe. 

(d) The Chief Commissioner or his dele- 
gate is authorized to receive, determine, and 
settle such claims in accordance with the 
following rules: 

(1) No claim shall be allowed if the claim- 
ant has otherwise been reimbursed. 

(2) The amount allowed for legal services 
shall be based on the nature of the service 
rendered, the need for providing the service, 
whether the service was intended to be a 
voluntary public service or compensable, the 
existence of a bona fide attorney-client rela- 
tionship with an identified client, and the 
relationship of the service rendered to the 
enactment of proposed legislation. The 
amount allowed shall not be controlled by 
any hourly charge customarily charged by 
the attorney, and shall not exceed the per 
diem or daily amount customarily paid at the 
time the service was rendered to persons 
compensated by the United States on a “when 
actually employed” basis. 

(3) The amount allowed for out-of-pocket 
expenses shall not include office overhead, 
and shall be limited to expenses that were 
necessary and reasonable. 

(4) The amounts allowed for services ren- 
dered and expenses incurred shall not ex- 
ceed in the aggregate $1,000,000. If the ap- 
proved claims exceed the aggregate amounts 
allowable, the Chief Commissioner shall au- 
thorize payment of the claims on a pro rata 
basis. 

(5) Upon the filing of a claim, the clerk 
of the Court of Claims shall forward a copy 
of such claim to the individuals or entities 
on whose behalf services were rendered or 
fees and expenses were allegedly incurred, 
as shown by the pleadings, to the Attorney 
General of the United States, to the attor- 
ney general of the State of Alaska, to the 
Secretary of the Interior, and to any other 
person who appears to have an interest in 
the claim, and shall give such individual or 
entity ninety days within which to file an 
answer contesting the claim. 

(6) The Chief Commissioner may designate 
a trial commissioner for any claim made 
under this section and a panel of three 
commissioners of the court to serve as a 
reviewing body. One member of the review 
panel shall be designated as presiding com- 
missioner of the panel. 

(7) Proceedings in all claims shall be pur- 
suant to rules and orders prescribed for the 
purpose by the Chief Commissioner who is 
hereby authorized and directed to require 
the application of the pertinent rules of 
practice of the Court of Claims insofar as 
feasible. Claimants may appear before a 
trial commissioner in person or by attorney, 
and may produce evidence and examine 
witnesses. In the discretion of the Chief 
Commissioner or his designate, hearings may 
be held in the counties where the claimants 
reside if convenience so demands. 

(8) Each trial commissioner and each re- 
view panel shall have authority to do and 
perform any acts which may be necessary or 
proper for the efficient performance of their 
duties, and shall have the power of sub- 
pena, the power to order audit of books and 
records, and the power to administer oaths 
and affirmations. Any sanction authorized by 
the rules of practice of the Court of Claims, 
except contempt, may be imposed on any 
claimant, witness, or attorney by either the 
trial commissioner, review panel, or Chief 
Commissioner. None of the rules, regulations, 
rules, findings, or conclusions authorized by 
this section shall be subject to judicial 
review. 

(9) The findings and conclusions of the 
trial commissioner shall be submitted by 
him, together with the record in the case, 
to the review panel of commissioners for 
review by it pursuant to such rules as may 
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be provided for the purpose, which shall 
include provision for submitting the decision 
of the trial commissioner to the claimant 
and any party contesting the claim for con- 
sideration, exception, and argument before 
the panel. The panel, by majority vote, shall 
adopt or modify the findings or the conclu- 
sions of the trial commissioner. 

(10) The Court of Claims is hereby au- 
thorized and directed, under such conditions 
as it may prescribe, to provide the facilities 
and services of the office of the clerk of the 
court for the filing, processing, hearing, and 
dispatch of claims made pursuant to this 
section and to include within its annual 
appropriations the cost thereof and other 
costs of administration, including (but with- 
out limitation to the items herein listed) 
the salaries and traveling expenses of its 
auditors and the commissioners serving as 
trial commissioners and panel members, 
mailing and service of process, necessary 
physical facilities, equipment, and supplies, 
and personnel (including secretaries, re- 
porters, auditors, and law clerks). 

(e) The Chief Commissioner shall certify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, and report 
to the Congress, the amount of each claim 
allowed and the name and address of the 
claimant. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay to such person from the Alaska Native 
Fund the amounts certified. No award under 
this section shall bear interest. 

(f) (1) No remuneration on account of any 
services or expenses for which a claim is 
made or could be made pursuant to this 
section shall be received by any person for 
such services and expenses in addition to the 
amount paid in accordance with this sec- 
tion, and any contract or agreement to the 
contrary shall be void. 

(2) Any person who receives, and any cor- 
poration or association official who pays, on 
account of such services and expenses, any 
remuneration in addition to the amount al- 
lowed in accordance with this section shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon con- 
viction thereof, shall be fined not more than 
$5,000, or imprisoned not more than twelve 
months, or both. 

(g) A claim for actual costs incurred in 
filing protests, preserving land claims, ad- 
vancing land claim settlement legislation, 
and presenting testimony to the Congress on 
proposed Alaska Native land claims may be 
submitted to the Chief Commissioner of the 
Court of Claims by any bona fide associa- 
tion of Alaska Natives. The claim must be 
submitted within six months from the date 
of this Act, and shall be in such form and 
contain such information as the Chief Com- 
missioner shall prescribe. The Chief Com- 
missioner shall allow such amounts as he 
determines are reasonable, but he shall 
allow no amount for attorney fees and ex- 
penses, which shall be compensable solely 
under subsection (b) through (e). If the 
approved claims under this subsection ag- 
gregate more than $350,000, the approved 
claims of the Alaska Federation of Natives 
shall be authorized first and any balance 
shall be authorized for payment on a pro 
rata basis. The Chief Commissioner shall 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
report to the Congress, the amount of each 
claim allowed and the name and address of 
the claimant. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall pay to such claimant from the 
Alaska Native Fund the amount certified. 
No award under this subsection shall bear 
interest. 

REVIEW BY CONGRESS 


Src. 17. The Secretary shall submit to the 
Co. annual reports on implementation 
of this Act. Such reports shall be filed by 
the Secretary annually until June 30, 1992. 
At the beginning of the first session of Con- 
gress preceding June 30, 1992, the Secretary 
shall submit, through the President, a joint 
report of the status of the Natives and Na- 
tive groups in Alaska, and a summary of 
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actions taken under this Act, together with 
such recommendations as may be appropri- 
ate. 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 18. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

PUBLICATION 

Sec. 19. The Secretary is authorized to issue 
and publish in the Federal Register, pursu- 
ant to the Administrative Procedures Act, 
such regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 

SAVING CLAUSE 

Sec. 20. To the extent that there is a con- 
flict between any provision of this Act and 
any other Federal laws applicable to Alaska, 
the provisions of this Act shall govern. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec. 21. If any provision of this Act or the 
applicability thereof is held invalid the re- 
mainder of this Act shall not be affected 
thereby. 


Mr. ASPINALL (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the bill be dis- 
pensed with and that it be printed in the 
Record and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
direct a question to my good friend from 
Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL), the chairman 
of the committee. 

The question, Mr. Chairman, is this: 
The gentleman from Colorado has al- 
ways been very fair, and I assume that 
there are no plans at this time which 
would limit debate so as to deny to any 
Member an opportunity to offer amend- 
ments or to be heard in a reasonable 
fashion with regard to the bill. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The committee amendments will be 
considered first. The Udall and Saylor 
amendments will be considered in order, 
as the committee amendments are con- 
sidered. We will return to the rest of the 
amendments at the desk, and we will take 
plenty of time to consider everything 
before the committee. 

Mr. DINGELL. The reason I did this, 
Mr. Chairman, was because I have with- 
held any comments on the bill until gen- 
eral debate was over, because of the 
shortage of time, and I wanted to be sure 
I would not be foreclosed. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 3, line 7, 
strike “indentifiable” an insert “identifiable”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the next committee amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 7, line 
6, strike “Bethal” and insert “Bethel”, 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 7, line 20, 
strike “Grahman” and insert “Graham”. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 14, after 


line 25, insert “until such time as the pro- 
visions of subsection (b) become opergtive”. 


The committee amendment was 


agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 17, line 4, 
strike the word “purposes” and insert “pur- 
pose”. 

The committee 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 18, strike 
out lines 14, 15, and 16, and insert the fol- 
lowing: lands in the National Park System 
and lands withdrawn or reserved for na- 
tional defense purposes other than Naval 
Petroleum Reserve Numbered 4. The Sec- 
retary shall, from other public lands in 
the State of Alaska, provide additional na- 
tional wildlife refuge lands to replace any 
acreage in existing national wildlife refuges 
selected by native villages pursuant to this 
section. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I sug- 
gested to my friend from Michigan that 
I would protect him. He has an amend- 
ment to this particular committee 
amendment. 


AMENDMENT TO THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 
OFFERED BY MR. DINGELL 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the amendment to the committee amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment to the committee amendment 
offered by Mr. DINGELL: Page 18, strike out 
lines 19 through 22, inclusive. 

Page 19, between lines 8 and 9, insert the 
following: 

“(3) At such time as all selections have 
been made pursuant to paragraph (2) of this 
subsection in each range and area within the 
National Wildlife Refuge System, the Secre- 
tary shall immediately determine the prob- 
able impact of each such selection upon the 
range or area, and shall, after consultation 
with appropriate Federal agencies including 
the Migratory Bird Conservation Commission 
and after taking into account all relevant 
factors, but not later than the close of the 
15th month after the month in which this 
Act is enacted— 

“(A) purchase at fair market value such 
interests (including easements) in the se- 
lected land as he deems necessary for the 
preservation of the range or area concerned; 
or 

“(B) exchange, for any selected land which 
in his judgment should be retained in order 
to preserve the range or area concerned and 
after consultation with the Native village 
or Native concerned, public land of equal 


amendment was 
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acreage which is withdrawn under subsec- 
tion (b) of this section but not otherwise 
selected under that subsection, and any land 
received by a Native village or Native in 
exchange from the Secretary pursuant to 
this subparagraph shall be deemed to be, 
in all respects, an authorized selection made 
pursuant to paragraph (2) of this subsection; 
or 

“(C) choose for inclusion within the Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge System within the 
State of Alaska suitable public land which 
is equal in wildlife habitat value to all or 
part of the land selected within the range or 
area concerned pursuant to paragraph (2) 
of this subsection; or 

“(D) take any such combination of the 
actions provided for in subparagraphs (A), 
(B), and (C) above as he deems appropriate 
to carry out the purposes of this paragraph; 
or 

“(E) in the event any action under sub- 
paragraph (A), (B), or (C), or any com- 
bination thereof, is not adequate to protect 
the values for which the range or area was 
established, (i) reserve to the United States 
such interests (including easements) in the 
selected land as he deems necessary for the 
preservation of the range or area concerned 
and the patent issued pursuant to section 11 
with respect to such land shall be subject 
to such interests of the United States, and 
(il) pay just compensation to the Native 
village or Native concerned for any interests 
in land selected by that village or Native 
which are reserved to the United States under 
this subparagraph. 

“(4) Each patent issued pursuant to sec- 
tion 11 with respect to any land selected 
within a range or area in the National Wild- 
life Refuge System shall be subject to the 
condition that in the event the patentee de- 
cides to dispose of any interest he has in 
such land by sale, lease, exchange or other- 
wise, then— 

“(A) the Secretary shall be given written 
notice by the patentee of such intended dis- 
posal; 

“(B) no such disposal may be made of 
such interest during the sixty-day period 
after the day on which the Secretary receives 
such notice; and 

“(C) during such sixty-day period, the 
Secretary shall have the right of first refusal 
to acquire such interest at fair market value 
thereof determined as of the date of notice.” 

Page 19, line 9, strike out “(3)” and insert 
“(5)”, 


Mr. DINGELL (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) is recognized 
for 5 minutes in support of his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, yester- 
day in the Halls of the House of Repre- 
sentatives I had a map outlining the 
Alaska refuge system in the State of 
Alaska. Most of us are familiar with the 
fact that the bill would affect areas 
within national wildlifes. Involved in 
this refuge system and most particu- 
larly impinged upon by the bill now be- 
fore us are the refuges which relate to 
the protection of the north Pacific fur 
seal, the Kodiak bear, and some of the 
refuges which provide almost the entire 
population of migratory waterfowl along 
the Pacific flyway. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Octo- 
ber 13, 1971, at page 36127, I inserted 
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an explanation of the amendments to 
be offered by me today together with a 
list of the refuges affected according to 
the then most recent and current data 
of the Interior Department on the 
refuges concerned, 

I also set out some explanatory mate- 
rial with regard to correspondence be- 
tween me and the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

The committee has sought—and I 
think fairly so—to protect the refuge 
system. But I must say, I do not believe 
they have done so. 

With 1 million acres, all cut out of a 
national refuge system whose goal is long 
short of being realized, we must recog- 
nize that conservation values are severely 
jeopardized by the legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, in the beginning when 
the fact became known that this legis- 
lation would affect the refuges, I com- 
municated with my good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL), 
regarding the refuges and the refuge 
system, and the effect of this bill on it. 
I asked that I be permitted to be heard 
and I further asked that if I could not 
be heard that the refuges be excluded 
from the bill since these are matters of 
particular concern of a subcommittee 
that I happen to have the honor to chair. 

I rise today, Mr. Chairman, as the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Fish- 
eries and Wildlife Conservation, having 
general jurisdiction over wildlife refuges 
for the purpose of preservation of fish 
and wildlife, and as a member of the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Commis- 
sion responsible for the protection and 
acquisition under the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Treaty of Refuges for the 
carrying out of our policies, and as one 
particularly concerned with these two 
responsibilities and conservation, to ex- 
press concern over what this bill would 
do with respect to the Pribilof Islands 
and the treaty that exists between the 
United States, Canada, Russia, and Ja- 
pan dealing with subjects such as the 
protection of the North Pacific fur seal. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not want to op- 
pose the bill although I am not entirely 
in agreement with the provisions of it. 
However, I would very much want to vote 
for this bill because I think the question 
of Native claims should be resolved. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe it 
is necessary to resolve the question of 
Native claims by jeopardizing the func- 
tional integrity of many of the refuges. 

Let us take a look at some of the ref- 
uges that would be affected. If my col- 
leagues will check the record with me 
they will see that the Kodiak National 
Wildlife Refuge, the residence of the 
Kodiak bear and the greatest carnivore 
on earth, should not be diminished. The 
Kodiak bear has a very long and inter- 
esting history because of the unique 
characteristics of the animal. It is one 
which does not look kindly upon inter- 
ference into his way of life. However, the 
refuge is subject to losing something like 


“22,000 acres of its total acreage. 


Mr. Chairman, it is my view that this 
is a refuge that should continue to be so 
and because of its unique island charac- 
teristic should not be jeopardized. I rec- 
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ognize there is need to take care of 
the Native interests but the bill before 
us is drawn in such a way that it would 
affect our refuges and they are very 
much in danger. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. DINGELL 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, another 
refuge which provides a very large per- 
centage of migratory waterfowl along the 
western United States is the Clarence 
Rhode National Wildlife Range which 
would lose something on the order of 
644,000 acres. 

The other areas of particular concern 
to me are on the Pribilofs, which are the 
residence of the fur seal which is pro- 
tected by a convention and a treaty be- 
tween the United States, Japan, Russia, 
and Canada. 

The legislation now pending before 
us bears real promise of endangering 
those species of fur seals that are on the 
Pribilof Islands and endangering their 
habitat and of abrogating the treaty be- 
tween the United States, Canada, Japan, 
and Russia, and may even make it pos- 
sible for the resumption of fur seal hunt- 
ing on the high seas. 

Mr. Chairman, what does the amend- 
ment do? It is very simple. It says that 
the Secretary has a right to exchange 
with the Natives for the lands that they 
get and it says he has a right to purchase 
either in fee or some other interest in 
the land selected by the Natives. 

It says that he has the right to add 
additional lands to the refuge to replace 
with equal habitat acreage both to native 
selection within a refuge. It says in in- 
stances where no other way can possibly 
protect the functional integrity of the 
refuge that he may impose certain res- 
ervations upon the grant and pay full 
compensation in lieu thereof so that the 
Natives have the opportunity to engage 
in first of all fair negotiations by and 
with the Secretary. 

Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I am sorry that I can- 
not yield to the gentleman at this mo- 
ment, as I wish to complete my presenta- 
tion, but I will be happy to yield to the 
gentleman in just one moment, and I pro- 
mise that I will try to do so if I have 
sufficient time. 

So that the function here is to pre- 
serve and protect by this kind of power 
only those refuges where it is absolutely 
necessary that such be done as in the 
ease of the Pribilof, and in the case of 
Kodiak and in other refuges, fair and 
open negotiations would take place by 
and between the Secretary and the na- 
tive population resident therein. This 
would enable the Natives to have just 
compensation and to have an oppor- 
tunity to have lands given them else- 
where, or to simply have minor reserva- 
tions imposed in the grants so as to en- 
able the Secretary to protect the impor- 
tant refuge values. E 

This amendment and substitute to this 
legislation has the support of every na- 
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tionwide conservation organization, such 
as the Audubon Society, the Sierra Club, 
Ducks Unlimited, National Wildlife Fed- 
eration, and other great conservation 
organizations. 

I would have my colleagues know that 
it is not going to jeopardize the rights of 
the Natives, it is going to give them full 
opportunity to receive lands, full oppor- 
tunity to receive in most instances the 
lands involved in their selective patent, 
their selective request for patent, and it 
is my purpose not to jeopardize them. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
full and complete support of the amend- 
ment offered by my colleague (Mr. DIN- 
GELL), the distinguished chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Fisheries and Wildlife 
Conservation, Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

It has only been recently in the history 
of this Nation that its citizens and 
elected representatives have awakened to 
the need for a more vigorous protection 
and conservation of our once abundant 
natural resources, fish and wildlife. Sig- 
nificant strides have been made in the 
past few years to acquire additional 
lands, at great expense to the American 
taxpayer, for the preservation of wildlife 
and scenic and natural beauty by the 
designation of national parks and wild- 
life refuges. We all have come to realize 
that the mistakes of the past—in failing 
to preserve these resources—cannot be 
adequately solved by future corrective 
action. Damage done to Nature’s scheme 
at the hands and direction of Man is, 
many times, irreparable. 

The great lands of Alaska comprise the 
only remaining untouched, natural areas 
of beauty and wildlife habitat in the en- 
tire United States. Acceptance of the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) will insure 
that these existing wildlife refuges are 
not adversely affected by providing an 
equitable procedure and criteria where- 
by the Secretary of Interior will have the 
ability to fully evaluate the importance 
of maintaining the integrity of these 
refuges while at the same time render- 
ing just compensation for the Native 
claims of the Alaskans. The salmon fish- 
ery resource is not only important to the 
States of Washington and Alaska, but to 
the Nation as well, for it represents a ma- 
jor source of fish protein consumed by 
all Americans. This country has ex- 
pended tremendous sums of money over 
the past years to further the growth and 
propagation of the salmon species by ar- 
tificial fishery hatcheries located in many 
of the Western and Eastern States. Yet 
at the same time, under the provisions of 
this bill—and herein lies the paradox— 
if not amended as suggested by the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) 
this Nation stands to lose an irreplace- 
able natural resource—salmon spawning 
grounds—by reducing the number of 
acres within the wildlife refuge and by 
incompatible land development and uses 
surrounding the refuge. 

The amendment as I understand of- 
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fered by my colleague (Congressman 
DINGELL) pertains to the need for the 
preservation of existing seal rookeries on 
the islands of St. George and St, Paul. 
In extensive hearings before the Sub- 
committee on Fisheries and Wildlife 
Conservation chaired by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
DINGELL) on the subject of the further 
protection, conservation, and develop- 
ment of all marine mammals, including 
the fur seal, testimony was developed 
which pointed to the need for greater 
protection efforts if this country is to 
preserve our ocean mammal resource and 
prevent their ultimate extinction due 
to man’s assault on the processes of na- 
ture. The International Convention on 
the Conservation of the North Pacific 
Fur Seal, and the implementing domes- 
tic statute, the Fur Seal Act of 1966, has 
been hailed as a milestone by conser- 
vationists and environmentalists in in- 
suring the continued existence of the 
fur seal—which was near the brink of 
extinction due to unrestrained taking 
of seals on the high seas by foreign 
nations. 

Under the existing provisions of the 
bill, the Secretary, acting pursuant to 
the authority granted him, would be 
abrogating our international treaty ob- 
ligations by administrative action. This 
possibly could have the effect of resulting 
in the failure of the United States to 
satisfy the terms of such a treaty, and 
thus result in the treaty’s abrogation 
by signatory foreign nations with a sub- 
sequent resumption of “pelagic” or high 
seas taking of fur seals. 

Adoption of the amendment proposed 
by the chairman of the Fisheries and 
Wildlife Conservation Subcommittee 
(Mr. DINGELL) would have the net effect 
of protecting this important marine 
mammal, insuring this country’s con- 
tinued observance of the treaty, and also 
provide for just compensation to the Na- 
tive Alaskan claims in regard to the 
islands of St. George and St. Paul within 
the Pribilof Island grouping. 

Mr. Chairman, the alternatives be- 
tween the approaches embodied in the 
existing bill and those contained within 
Congressman DINGELL’s amendment 
leave no doubt in my mind, nor I hope in 
the minds of the majority of my col- 
leagues, that acceptance of these two 
amendments will reflect the wisdom of 
this body in continuing to take concerted 
and dynamic action to preserve our 
dwindling natural wildlife resources for 
the enjoyment and benefit of all future 
generations. 

Of special significance to the State of 
Washington is the fact that the adoption 
of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) will 
serve to further preserve an important 
migratory bird—the blackbrandt, whose 
breeding grounds and nesting areas are 
contained in these Alaskan refuges. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I urge the commit- 
tee to adopt the Dingell amendments. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank my good friend, the gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. Petty), who is 
the senior minority member on the Sub- 
committee on Fisheries and Wildlife 
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Control, and to thank him for his sup- 
port of this amendment. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man spoke of the Kodiak reservation, and 
the necessity for keeping man out of that 
area because the Kodiak bears are a 
somewhat disappearing species, and I 
wonder about the motivation here. d 

Is it not true that we now permit the 
hunting of Kodiak bears in that area? 

Mr. DINGELL, That is correct. All my 
amendment would do with regard to the 
Kodiak refuge is probably to allow the 
Natives to make their selection for ref- 
uge purposes for the protection of the 
Kodiak bears, and the protection of the 
refuge which would prohibit any major 
cattle ranges on the reservation, some- 
thing which is not now permitted, and 
to permit the Natives to maintain in most 
cases their traditional ways of life in 
which they have always engaged. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. DINGELL. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I would ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s evaluation of 
this question: 

Does the gentleman think that the best 
way to preserve these bears is by per- 
mitting the Natives the selection of a 
small portion of the acreage, or would it 
be better to stop the killing of the bears 
by hunters? 

Mr. DINGELL. I would state to the 
gentleman from Iowa that we have found 
by long history that the hunter process 
does not do much to destroy the popula- 
tion of wildlife. 

Mr. KYL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, with 
your permission I would like to read ex- 
cerpts from Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior’s letter to me of June 17, 1971— 
which incidentally would be applicable 
to the bill under consideration today as 
evidenced by a letter to me of Septem- 
ber 3, 1971, from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary—which clearly expresses my 
concern over these refuges. The excerpts 
are as follows: 

As we interpret the Administration’s pro- 
posal (then H.R. 7432 but now H.R. 10367) 
it could reduce our holdings at seven refuges 
in Alaska ... 

Highest reductions could occur at Kodiak 
and Clarence Rhode Refuges .. . 

The Kodiak National Wildlife Refuge is 
the primary refuge concerned with the pres- 
ervation of the habitat of Alaska brown bear. 
This unique ecosystem—wilderness with an 
interspersion of salmon spawning grounds— 
cannot be replaced. Lands subject to reduc- 
tion are in coastal regions and past studies 
have shown that these areas include the most 
important bear habitat as well as streams 
providing substantial support to the multi- 
million-dollar salmon industry of Kodiak ... 

You will observe that the villages on Ko- 
diak Refuge are along the shore and presently 
provide the access route into various parts of 
this refuge. It is possible that lands patented 
to villages could block access to refuge lands 
inland from patented tracts ... 

Also, future land use patterns of patented 
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lands could have an indirect adverse effect 
on refuge management ... 

It is not only the amount of land with- 
drawn, but also the subsequent development 
and use of that land which would have an 
impact on refuge objectives .. . 


Mr. Chairman, as previously indicated, 
it was my sincere wish that wildlife 
refuges would be excluded from Native 
selection under this bill. However, since 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs did not, in its wisdom, honor my 
request, I now feel compelled to offer 
amendments to the bill which would re- 
quire the Secretary of the Interior to take 
the necessary steps to see that wildlife 
refuges in the State of Alaska are given 
the protection to which they are entitled. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to again 
stress the importance of these amend- 
ments. Of the 40 million acres of lands 
authorized for Native selections, my 
amendments would affect only those 
areas selected by the Native villages 
within 1 year after date of enactment 
of the legislation, which will amount to 
approximately 18 million acres. It has 
been determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior that as much as 1 million of 
the 18 million acres could be, and is likely 
to be, selected within wildlife refuges. 

I sincerely feel that the adoption of 
my amendments is the least we can do as 
concerned citizens and as Members of 
this distinguished body to minimize the 
devastating effects Native selections will 
have on these areas of such national 
significance and importance. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the immediate 
adoption of my amendments. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

I think everybody recognizes that the 
gentleman from Michigan has a very 
sincere desire to protect the wildlife ref- 
uges he has mentioned. I think the con- 
tribution of the bill itself toward the 
protection of the wildlife refuges is irre- 
futable regardless of the replacement 
acreage. The committee spent some time 
on this matter and this seemed to us at 
the time a very happy compromise—the 
replacement of acres outside the wildlife 
refuge for those taken by the natives 
from within the refuge. 

I would like my colleagues for a mo- 
ment to consider priorities here. For years 
the Federal Government has played a 
role with the American Indian and the 
Alaskan Natives of speaking with a 
forked tongue. As far as I am concerned, 
here we come again, if this amendment 
is passed, speaking to the Alaskan Native 
with a forked tongue. 

There are approximately 10 villages 
that will be affected that may select from 
within the wildlife refuges. I ask that 
the Members carefully examine the spe- 
cific language of the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. What 
we tell the residents of these 10 villages 
is we have made a settlement with you, 
you are entitled to select from around 
the villages where you now live for lands 
to be held in fee by you, but once you 
have selected it, the Secretary, the Great 
White Father, under this language, must 
come in and purchase that land from you 
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or limit your use of that land or some 
combination of the three that will not 
permit you to use the land as you would 
like to. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Not at this 
point, but I will yield to the gentleman 
before I am out of time. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the direct effect, 
whether it is the intent of the gentleman 
or not. The priority that is involved here 
is not just the priority of whether the 
native or the bear has precedence in this 
area. It is not the threat of the cow range 
in that area. It is nonexistent. If Mem- 
bers think they are going to pick a con- 
test, if they think it is tough for a bear 
to live with people, I ask the Members 
to consider how tough it is for the cow 
to live with the bear. 

I would only ask that we recognize the 
gentleman from Michigan is very sin- 
cere in his effort to protect the wildlife 
refuges, but we must also realize that 
we are making a commitment to the 
natives which we are going to violate if 
we adopt the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield now to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment is 
drafted for the express purpose of allow- 
ing the broadest possible discretion to 
the Secretary in the hope that he will 
use that discretion to have a minimal 
adverse effect not only on the refuges 
but also, I would have my good friend, 
the gentleman from Arizona know, on 
the rights of the natives, so that the 
natives will get as much land as they 
possibly can. That is the purpose of the 
amendment. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee feels it 
has done that adequately in the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Epmonpson) which I 
very much would like to read at this 
point. It says: 

The Secretary shall, from other public lands 
in the State of Alaska, provide additional 
national wildlife refuge lands to replace any 
acreage in existing national wildlife refuges 
selected by Native villages pursuant to this 
section. 


I do not think I can be any more spe- 
cific than that. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr, TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, let me 
add a point to what the gentleman from 
Oklahoma said, that it is not right to 
request these natives to move away from 
the villages where their ancestors have 
lived for centuries and make them go 
elsewhere. That reminds me of one of 
the sad chapters in our history which 
took place in the district I represent in 
the days of Andrew Jackson, when the 
Cherokee Indians were ordered to leave 
western North Carolina and the sur- 
rounding area and go to Oklahoma, 
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The Army was used as a means of 
enforcing the order. Those who refused 
to go, hid in the mountains, in the caves 
and mountain caves, and they constitute 
the ancestors of the Eastern Band of 
Cherokee Indians today. The others were 
forced by the Army to travel on foot 
across the country from western North 
Carolina to Oklahoma, and one-half of 
them died during that tragic march, 
along what is called the Trail of Tears. 

We do not want to reenact that tragic 
episode of history. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I thank 
the gentleman for that little glimpse of 
history. 

Mr. Chairman, I would point out that 
I do not believe anybody in the House, 
the gentleman from Michigan included, 
wants this House to speak with a forked 
tongue. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr, SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question which 
I should like to direct to the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL). 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Are any of the 
areas where there is possible conflict be- 
tween the selection of villages and wild- 
life refuge areas where there is some 
unique form of wildlife which would be 
threatened, or is it simply the location 
or the extent of the area that is involved? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan for an answer. 

Mr. DINGELL. There is an area par- 
ticularly of concern. One is the area of 
the Big Bears. The other is the area of 
the Pribilof Islands, St. George, and St. 
Paul, where practically the only North 
Pacific fur seals exists. 

It is certain under the bill as consti- 
tuted that the entire islands of St. Paul 
and St. George would be taken by the 
villages there. Thereby the habitat of the 
seal, which this Nation is committed by 
treaty to protect, would be jeopardized. 
The seal population would be jeopar- 
dized. Probably the treaty would be 
abrogated. 

Mr. MEEDS. I would prefer at this 
point that the gentleman obtain his own 
time, and I am sure he can do so, if he 
has further questions, 

Mr. Chairman, I might suggest that 
the very uniqueness to which the two 
gentlemen have been addressing them- 
selves, with respect to the seal and brown 
bear, also applies to human beings. This 
is pretty unique land they are living on. 
This is their home. 

I believe it is very important that Con- 
gress understands the issue. The gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, with his ability to 
cut to the heart of the matter, has done 
so, The question here is, Are we going to 
pay more attention to animal rights than 
we are to human rights? 

The Secretary would have all of these 
powers under this amendment to buy, 
to exchange, and to take from these Na- 
tives their home land, land upon which 
their ancestral villages have been placed 
for thousands of years. 
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I suggest to you it is pretty important 
to the Congress today that we take this 
into consideration when we consider 
this amendment. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEDS., I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I believe the Com- 
mittee would do well to take a careful 
look at the language which the gentle- 
man from Michigan used in his amend- 
ment. Arguing for this amendment he 
said that the only situation which he 
could conceive of in which the Secretary 
would retain this land in the refuge and 
deny it to the Natives for villages would 
be where there is no other way to pre- 
serve the functional integrity of the re- 
fuge. But that language does not appear 
in his amendment. That safeguard is not 
present in his amendment. 

In his amendment, if the Secretary, in 
his judgment, believes any selected land 
should be retained in order to preserve 
the range or area concerned, he can re- 
tain it for that purpose. Nothing is said 
about functional integrity of the refuges. 

Mr. MEEDS. And in the final analysis 
all of the authority, all of the discretion 
as to whether there is going to be an ex- 
change, a reservation or a sale resides in 
the Secretary. 

I have told the gentleman from Michi- 
gan I would have no objection to this 
amendment if the Natives were to make 
the decision, if they wanted to move. If 
they wanted reservations or easements 
on the land, on their home lands, then 
I would have no objection to it. But this 
amendment does not say that. It says the 
Secretary shall have the discretion. 

I submit to you it is for the purpose of 
insuring that he can make these changes 
that that language is not added. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

We should say one other word in be- 
half of these Natives. They have lived 
with the bears and used the land; they 
have lived with the seals and have used 
the land. The fact that these values ex- 
ist today is ample testament to the kind 
of conservators they are. I have never 
heard a report of an Eskimo who went 
out to shoot a bear to get his picture 
taken with a trophy or in order to put 
the trophy on the wall. I am not wor- 
ried with regard to what they do about 
this land. 

Mr. MEEDS. And if the Members of 
the House do understand the affinity that 
these native people have for this land, 
there is no question but that they will 
vote this amendment down resoundingly. 

Mr. HALEY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALEY. Of course, under the lan- 
guage of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan, the Secre- 
tary will have absolute power and the 
Natives will have none. 

Mr. MEEDS. Precisely. 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

As I begin my remarks, I would like 
to pay a tribute to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma (Mr. EDMONDSON) because at 
the time this bill was being considered 
by the full committee I offered an amend- 
ment very similar to the one that is be- 
ing offered now by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. DINGELL). It was the ac- 
tion of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
that resulted in the language that is now 
in the bill. I just want to say that this is 
a tremendous improvement over the bill 
that was reported from the subcommit- 
tee to the full committee. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Yes. I will be happy to 
yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania should get 
credit where it is due for calling this 
matter forcibly to the attention of the 
committee when we were sitting in full 
committee and offering an amendment 
at that time which would have dealt with 
the situation a little differently. 

The gentleman had been prevented by 
illness from being present in the sub- 
committee when we were considering this 
matter, or else I am sure he would have 
offered his amendment at that time and 
we could have corrected it then. I do not 
think there was ever an intention on the 
part of the members of the subcommittee 
to reduce our wildlife refuges in Alaska. 
The gentleman from Alaska, who studied 
the question carefully, tells me many of 
the wildlife experts in Alaska now say 
the new language in the committee 
amendment will permit some selections 
to greatly improve the overall character 
of the refuge system in Alaska. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I will say to my colleague 
I believe there are many instances in 
certain refuges in Alaska where the lan- 
guage we now have in the bill will do 
just that, It will improve many of the 
wildlife refuges. But the fallacy of the 
argument that was advanced by the 
chairman of the full committee is that 
the amount being taken is only 6 percent 
of the entire wildlife system. Now, that 
is very misleading, I concede his figures 
are right, but the important thing is that 
there are certain refuges that are very 
delicate; there are certain refuges where 
we cannot go anywhere else and get the 
lands of refuge character and quality. 

You will notice that the gentleman 
from Michigan has been very careful in 
drafting this language, because he does 
not take away anything from the native 
villages which are already there. There 
is nothing in this amendment which will 
move a native village. It is not a ques- 
tion of deciding between the people and 
the bears, as somebody said. The only 
question grows out of where in the lands 
of Alaska the Natives are allowed to 
select areas around their village. 

If the Secretary has a right through 
exchange or otherwise to deal with these 
lands then when in his opinion it will 
be to the advantage of the national in- 
terests to protect the wildlife refuge he 
can do so, 
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Mr, EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Would the gentle- 
man show me where in the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
there is any assurance, specific assur- 
ance, that village land which is. selected 
by the Natives for their permanent estate 
would not be subject to the Secretary's 
right to reserve it to the United States? 

Mr. SAYLOR. There is nothing in this 
amendment and there is nothing in the 
bill which says that the Natives are 
given their village site but they are given 
certain sections around it. 

Now, you will notice that the bill says 
that they are to earmark land around 
their villages. That is what the bill as 
reported out of the committee said. It 
does not say anything with regard to the 
village site itself. 

Mr, MEEDS. It surely does. 

Mr. SAYLOR. No, it does not. Someone 
commented about the village site. There 
is nothing in this bill here that says any- 
thing about the village site. The lan- 
guage of the bill is ambiguous. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. MEEDS. The bill refers to the 
township upon which the village is 
located and it reserves to their selection 
the contiguous and cornering townships. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The bill withdraws the 
township which encloses all or part of 
any Native village. It only deals with 
the enclosing of a village and not with 
the village site itself. 

Mr. MEEDS. They are given the right 
to select that township and certain town- 
ships within the areas which the gentle- 
man just talked about. 

Mr. SAYLOR. There is not anything 
that says—they do not have to select that 
land around them. They may. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Is the gentleman 
saying that the Native village has to re- 
main where it is and cannot move to 
another site or select another site under 
this bill? 

Mr. SAYLOR. It is my understanding 
that that was the intention of the com- 
mittee, that they were not to move the 
home site. 

Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Michigan regarding wildlife 
refuges. In this limited time, let me state 
specifically my numerous objections to 
this amendment, most of which are also 
applicable to the other amendment to be 
offered regarding St. George and St. Paul 
Islands. 

First. The Interior Committee has con- 
sidered in depth the question of wildlife 
refuges as a part of this settlement The 
committee made findings which gave re- 
ap ai insight into this problem, Con- 
sider: 
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Of 200 Native villages, only 10 are 
inside refuges. An additional 27 are near- 
by and may affect refuge land. 

In Alaska, there are 20 million acres 
already in wildlife refuges. Sixty-four 
percent of all this Nation's refuges are in 
Alaska right now. Of this, the largest 
amount the villages could select is just 
over 1 million, and it is unlikely this 
figure will ever be approached. 

In the two worst examples cited by the 
gentleman from Michigan, the figures 
are as follows: 

Kodiak: 322,000 acres could be taken— 
but will not. Total refuge: 1,815,000 acres. 

Clarence Rhode: 644,000 acres could 
be taken. Total refuge: 1,900,000 acres. 

In all others, the percentages which 
could be taken are down around 5 percent 
or lower. And this amount is not likely 
to be reached. 

The point is: That the impact of these 
selections is overstated, and to the dis- 
advantage of Alaska’s Natives. 

Second. The committee did take action 
on this question: 

Where villages can select up to seven 
townships elsewhere, they can select no 
more than four in refuges. 

Where villages can get full fee title 
elsewhere, they only can get surfact title 
in refuges. 

Where refuges are diminished in size 
by Native selections, other refuges land 
may be added elsewhere. 

So, the amendment offered is not a new 
topic. The committee considered and 
acted on this question. 

Third. The committee would reject an 
approach like the present amendment be- 
cause it is in total disregard of the pur- 
pose of this bill. The purpose of this bill 
is to confirm title to Native land that 
they have occupied for hundreds of years. 
For 37 villages, this act is being used to 
take land away. They would be better off 
with things as they are right now. My 
question is: Would you vote for a bill 
which gave the Secretary of the Interior 
the power to move a town or reduce a 
town in size in your district because it 
was a wildlife area? 

Fourth. The fact is that procedures al- 
ready exist for condemnation of land for 
public use. It is unfair to tie a string to 
this bill. 

Fifth. Perhaps the most telling point 
is the procedure established in this 
amendment. It would be possible to call 
it the Native relocation amendment or 
the Native removal. The simple fact is 
that an entire village could be moved or 
that its boundaries could be so restricted 
that all cultural meaning would be lost. 
What is worse is the shocking loss of due 
process. Although the amendment is 
lengthy, its impact is simple. The Secre- 
tary decides everything. If he cannot 
negotiate the taking of the land he wants, 
he can act unilaterally to take it for just 
compensation. For the benefit of all here, 
I would say: These villages and their 
people do not want just compensation; 
they want their land and continued ex- 
istence, I think they deserve that prior- 
ity. 

Sixth. Finally, is it not clear by now 
that the reason these lands were so fine 
that they were selected as refuges is that 
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the Native people are themselves the first 
conservationists? I am simply unwilling 
to condemn the lands of a 200-year-old 
village because the people in Washington 
say it has to be protected. The fact is 
that it has been protected and enhanced 
for decades by the same village. They 
will not stop the day after the act. For 
cynics, it might be well to note that all 
State and Federal laws for wildlife will 
still apply. 
CONCLUSION 

The priority today is Native rights and 
it is a fine priority, long overdue for 
recognition for Alaska’s Natives. Thirty- 
seven villages must not lose their land 
today because only a few years ago a 
refuge was dropped on their land. I urge 
that their rights be upheld and the 
amendment defeated. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGICH, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr, SEIBERLING, Mr. Chairman, I 
have asked the gentleman from Alaska to 
yield for a question, and I will ask the 
same question that I asked the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr, DINGELL) and 
that is: Are there some areas where 
there are villages where a particular 
wildlife is unique, and therefore there 
is no other refuge that you could 
substitute? 

Mr. BEGICH. There are 375 million 
acres of land in Alaska. I know how some 
of the reservations were established, 
without consideration for where the ani- 
mals actually were in some cases, so I 
would say the answer is absolutely no. 

In addition, let me say that the big 
area that the gentleman talks about, the 
Clarence Rhode Refuge, which has 1.8 
million acres, and has 83,000 lakes of 
more than 23 acres, has right alongside 
an area, which is an ever greater nest- 
ing area. The game officials have told me 
that we have areas far better for the 
nesting of birds, and that we can do a 
better job of establishing a true refuge 
for those birds instead of just doing it 
at the end of a President’s term in of- 
fice, as is so often the case at present. 

Mr. SEIBERLING.,. If the gentleman 
will yield further, the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) mentioned two 
specific areas, one the Kodiak Bear 
Refuge, and the other the Pribilof Seal 
Breeding Area. Would the gentleman care 
to comment on that? 

Mr. BEGICH. On Kodiak, I would say 
that we would be taking 100,000 or 150,- 
000 out of 1.5 million acres in that im- 
mediate area, which cannot be replaced 
in the immediate area unless some addi- 
tional land could be taken to the north. 
In other areas such as that of the is- 
lands of St. George and St. Paul, the 
people up on these islands have done a 
remarkable job bringing the seals from 
something like 200,000 seals in 1911 up to 
1.3 million seals, and there is no one 
who could say that the native effort was 
not important in this gain. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGICH. I will if the gentleman 
from Ohio has completed his questioning. 
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Mr. SEIBERLING. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BEGICH. I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Chairman, let me 
say that the gentleman has mentioned 
the St. Paul and St. George Islands, and 
what the gentleman has said concerning 
the seals there is quite wide of the mark. 

The fact of the matter is that these 
people were hired by the Department of 
the Interior and the Bureau of Fisheries 
to kill the seals, and they have not done 
one thing as far as the preservation of 
the seals is concerned, and they have not 
done one thing to enhance the seal pop- 
ulation at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, as the committee re- 
port has indicated on page 23, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior has endorsed the 
committee bill. We know our former col- 
league, those who served with him, as a 
person constructively and actively inter- 
ested in conservation, I believe that Sec- 
retary of Interior Morton’s position in 
this regard should be borne in mind as we 
vote on this amendment, and on subse- 
quent amendments. 

There is no one to my knowledge who 
is more dedicated to conservation than 
Rogers Morton, both when he was a 
Member of the House of Representatives 
and now, where he is Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Let me add, if I might, the President of 
the United States has been actively sup- 
porting the Alaskan Natives Claims leg- 
islation, not only through his Secretary 
of the Interior but in contacts with Mem- 
bers of the House both on our side of the 
aisle and on the other side of the aisle. 

The President yesterday sent me a let- 
ter which I would like to read in which 
he reiterates his strong personal interest 
in the committee bill. 

The letter is as follows: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., October 18, 1971. 
Hon. GERALD R. FORD, 
Minority Leader, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JERRY: I have followed with interest 
the progress of the settlement of the Alaska 
Native Land Claims legislation through the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. As you know, on April 5 of this year 
my Administration submitted its own bill 
to the Congress (H.R. 7432) which was given 
careful consideration by the House Com- 
mittee. 

Now pending for action by the full House is 
H.R. 10367 as reported favorably by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
This bill grew out of long hours of consci- 
entious deliberation by the members of that 
Committee and represents a coordination of 
the views of not only the members of that 
Committee but also of the Alaska Natives, 
the State of Alaska and this Administration. 

The settlement of the Alaska Natives Land 
Claims issue is long overdue. The Alaska Na- 
tives are entitled to receive an equitable and 
just settlement for the taking of their lands. 
Any further delay in the settlement of this 
long standing claim would be grossly unfair 
to the Native people of Alaska. 
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H.R. 10367 as reported by the House In- 
terior Committee will meet the objectives of 
this Administration and I urge that it be 
acted upon favorably by the full House. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD NIXON. 


The administration is for this legisla- 
tion, It has been indicated to me by our 
former colleague, presently the Secretary 
of the Interior, that action is needed in 
the form recommended by the committee 
and as amended possibly by the commit- 
tee amendments. 

I strongly hope that we can maintain 
the integrity of this committee bill and 
act as promptly as possible to get this 
legislation passed. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the geltleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the distinguished mi- 
nority leader for yielding. 

I think that there could be added, as a 
footnote to what the gentleman has said 
about the credentials of Secretary of the 
Interior Morton, who was recognized 
while a Member of this body as a leader 
for conservation, that the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Interior who wrote the gen- 
tleman from Michigan saying that he 
thought this bill was a good bill and 
should be adopted is also an outstanding 
conservationist. 

Assistant Secretary Reed is a former 
top ranking conservationist of the State 
of Florida and holds impeccable cre- 
dentials in the conservation field. 

So we do have conservationists of note 
on record who are in support of this bill 
as the committee reported it. 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of this 
amendment. As I said in general debate 
yesterday, I offered an amendment in the 
committee to guarantee the integrity of 
wildlife refuges in Alaska. I was not 
satisfied then, and I am not satisfied 
now, that the decision to deny to the 
Alaska Natives their traditional hunt- 
ing and fishing rights and to award them 
subsistence lands as a substitute was 
either in the interest of the Natives or 
of the people of the United States. It is 
even more clearly revealed as an error 
when it is applied to lands within our 
wildlife refuges. 

Under the prod of my amendment, the 
committee adopted a substitute amend- 
ment to provide for the replacement of 
equivalent acreage for all lands selected 
within a Federal wildlife refuge. Of 
course, I prefer the committee amend- 
ment to no protection at all, but I prefer 
the amendment now offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. It provides a 
greater measure of protection. I would 
prefer my own, which would guarantee 
the integrity of these special areas in 
Alaska, However, I think I can recognize 
the mood of the House today, and I doubt 
that we have enough votes to pass the 
pending amendment, let alone mine. 

I remain persuaded that there is no 
valid reason to permit the large land 
selections permitted by this legislation 
surrounding Native villages where it en- 
croaches upon or reduces the lands of 
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our wildlife refuges. In the absence of 
any such clear showing of valid need I 
must oppose this action and urge the 
adoption of the pending amendment. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Alaska (Mr. Becicu) in order to 
comment on the final remarks of the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) . 

Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall be very brief. 
I think we cannot allow the last state- 
ment to remain in the minds of anyone. 

As we look at some of the fact sheets 
put out by the Secretary of Commerce— 
the 600 Aleuts who live on St. George 
Island depend solely as a source of gain- 
ful work on the seal harvest. They know 
their future depends on protecting that 
seal herd. 

The seal herd of the Pribilofs today is 
thriving, its number estimated at 144 
million animals. Its return from a dan- 
gerously low level of 200,000 in 1911 is a 
historic story in the annals of man’s ef- 
fort to conserve wildlife. 

It is time we got serious about this 
problem. 

In the United States, the Fur Seal Act 
of 1966 charged the Secretary of the In- 
terior with management of the fur seals. 
This responsibility was transferred to 
the Secretary of Commerce on October 
3, 1970. The National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration’s National 
Marine Fisheries Service supervises the 
harvest of an average 50,000 fur seals 
each summer on the Pribilof Islands. 

The harvest is restricted largely to 3- 
and 4-year-old bachelor males that con- 
gregate on the edges of the rookeries. 
Baby seals, or pups, are not harvested. 
Females are taken only when it is neces- 
sary to keep the number of animals at 
the most productive level the Pribilof 
environment can support. Overcrowding 
brings higher mortality among the pups. 
The battle for living space causes in- 
juries and leads to disease and starva- 
tion. Such mortality, in the past, has 
taken up to 20 percent of the pups before 
they are sufficiently mature to leave the 
rookeries. 

In conclusion, I would like to say the 
Native people on St. George and St. Paul 
do know the value of their rookeries, 
do know the value of the fur seal. They 
fe careful with their conservation prac- 

ices. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL, I can only come to the 
conclusion that the gentleman from 
Alaska just does not know what he is 
talking about. The Aleuts on St. George 
and St. Paul Islands have no more to 
do with the conservation of seals there 
than they have with the weather in the 
area. It is controlled by treaty under the 
direction of the Bureau of Fisheries and 
Oceanography Agency. The Aleuts do 
nothing but hit the seals on their heads 
and skin them. They lay down no policy. 
That is done under treaty, a copy of 
which I have in my hand, under the 
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-direction of the Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 
That is who does the work. The gentle- 
man from Alaska is either deluding him- 
self or being guided by somebody else 
if he actually believes what he says. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. I think there is a basic as- 
sumption of something that cannot pos- 
sibly be true. Under no conditions will 
these Natives be excluded from the pro- 
visions of treaties signed by the State 
of Alaska and the United States. The 
Federal law will apply, and the treaties 
will apply. We make no exception for 
these people. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support the important amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL). This is a 
crucial amendment, which will deal with 
a most serious problem that might arise 
under the committee bill. 

As members of the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Commission, Mr. DINGELL and I 
are vitally concerned with preserving our 
precious wildlife refuges. And in Alaska 
there are a number of highly significant 
ones, long established and administered 
by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife of the Department of the In- 
terior. These are crucial refuge areas. 
For example, the waterfowl refuges in 
Alaska are prime breeding and migration 
staging grounds for the largest portion 
of the migrating waterfowl of the entire 
Pacific flyway. Equally important are 
those refuges carefully selected to pro- 
tect the key habitat of important species 
such as the moose, the Alaska brown bear, 
and the timber wolf. 

The settlement of Native claims in the 
committee bill allows, among other 
things, each existing Native village to 
select and obtain full patent to its village 
site, the entire township in which its 
village is located, and surrounding town- 
ships up to a total acreage which varies 
according to the proven population of the 
Native village involved. 

This is an excellent system, and I sup- 
port it. This procedure will return to 
Native control, their villages and sur- 
rounding domain. That is as it should be. 

But, in some instances a serious con- 
flict may ultifnately develop between the 
use of portions of these Native village 
lands and the national wildlife refuges in 
which some villages are located. For, in 
fact, there are a number of cases in which 
Native selections within a wildlife refuge 
will take a considerable portion of the 
wildlife refuge land. 

The function of this amendment is to 
provide the Secretary of the Interior 
with tools he can put into use in the situ- 
ation in which he finds a serious conflict 
between some ultimate use of the Native 
land and the wildlife refuge areas. These 
tools range from exchange authority to 
the purchase of easements and reserva- 
tions of interests. There is a range of 
options here—which is not provided in 
the committee bill. 

This is sensible, since the Secretary 
must be empowered to deal with the spe- 
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cific problems that arise and the nature 
of these problems cannot precisely be 
predicted in advance. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment sim- 
ply places in the hands of our fish and 
wildlife managers in Alaska the range of 
tools and options they will need to carry 
out their mandate to protect and pro- 
mote the wildlife in these refuges. This 
amendment accomplishes that purpose, 
without working an injustice on the Na- 
tives or any other interest. I believe this 
amendment is essential, and I urge my 
colleagues to join Mr, DINGELL in sup- 
porting it. 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Chairman, I strongly 
support the amendment offered by my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL). This 
amendment provides that the Secretary 
of the Interior, when he determines that 
a Native land selection will interfere with 
refuge purposes, may negotiate with the 
Natives for outright purchase, purchase 
of easement, or lease of the land in ques- 
tion. If these options are not adequate, 
the Secretary has the authority to re- 
serve the necessary interest, paying just 
compensation for same. Certainly this is 
the only safeguard for guaranteeing the 
integrity of these national wildlife 
refuges, lands which are irreplaceable na- 
tional assets. 

Mr. Chairman, initial proposals for 
settlement of the Indian Native claims 
provided for a land transfer of 10 mil- 
lion acres. If this Congress in its wisdom 
increases this settlement by 30 mil- 
lion acres, to a truly beneficial total of 
40 million acres, the exchange or even 
retention of 1, 2, or even 3 million acres 
in the interest of preserving and protect- 
ing the integrity of our priceless national 
wildlife refuges is in the best interests 
of all the American people. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 19, lines 12 
and 18, strike “numbered” and insert “Num- 
bered". 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 20, line 3, 
strike “are” and insert “is”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 20, line 4, 
strike “corner” and insert “corners”, 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 22, line 3, 
after the word “by” insert “subsections (a), 
(b), and (c) of". 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 30, after line 
18, insert a new subsection as follows: 

“(g) Except as ctherwise provided in this 
Act, all unreseryed public lands in Alaska 
which have not been previously classified 
by the Secretary are hereby withdrawn from 
all forms of appropriation under the public 
land laws, including the mining and mineral 
leasing laws. The Secretary is hereby author- 
ized to classify any lands withdrawn by this 
section and to open to mineral leasing, entry, 
selection, location, or disposal in accordance 
with applicable public land laws, lands 
which he determines are chiefly valuable for 
the purposes provided for by such laws. 

“Upon the application of any applicant 
qualified to make entry, selection or loca- 
tion, under the public land laws, on lands 
not classified for entry, the Secretary shall 
examine the lands described in the applica- 
tion and if he classifies them as suitable for 
the purpose described in the application and 
opens them to entry, said applicant shall be 
entitled to enter, select or locate such lands. 

“Nothing in this section shall restrict the 
land selection rights of the State under the 
Alaska Statehood Act (7? Stat. 341). The 
lands withdrawn under this section shall be 
subject to administration by the Secretary 
under applicable laws and regulations, and 
his authority to make contracts and to grant 
leases, permits, rights-of-way, or easements 
shall not be impaired by the withdrawal.” 


SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. UDALL 
FOR THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


Mr. UDALL, Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. UDALL as a sub- 
stitute for the committee amendment: On 
page 30, line 19, strike out all of line 19 and 
all of the remainder of page 30 and all of 
page 31 down to and including line 17, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(g)(1) Except as otherwise provided in 
this Act, all unreserved public lands in 
Alaska which have not been previously classi- 
fied by the Secretary are hereby withdrawn 
from all forms of appropriation under the 
public land laws, including the mining and 
mineral leasing laws. The Secretary is hereby 
authorized to classify, in the manner here- 
tofore provided by the Classification and 
Multiple Use Act (78 stat. 986), and to open, 
subject to the provisions of this subsection, 
to mineral leasing, entry, selection, location 
or disposal in accordance with applicable 
public land laws, lands which he determines 
are chiefly valuable for the purposes provided 
for by such laws: Provided, That nothing 
herein shall restrict the land selection rights 
of Native villages and Alaska Native Regional 
Corporations under this Act or of the State 
under the Alaska Statehood Act. 

“(2) The lands withdrawn under this sub- 
section shall be subject to administration by 
the Secretary under applicable laws and reg- 
ulations, and his authority to make contracts 
and to grant leases, permits, rights-of-way, 
or easements shall not be impaired by the 
withdrawal, except that rights-of-way under 
section 2477 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States shall take effect only undér 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
may establish, 
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“(3) The Secretary is hereby authorized 
and directed to review all unreserved public 
lands in Alaska and to identify within such 
lands all areas which are generally suitable, 
under existing statutory and administrative 
criteria, for potential inclusion as recreation, 
wilderness or wildlife areas within the Na- 
tional Park System, the National Wild and 
Scenic Rivers System, and the National Wild- 
life Refuge System; for retention as Na- 
tional Resources Lands for Federal multiple 
use management (including for subsistence 
uses, including hunting and fishing, by Na- 
tives and for wilderness); and, after con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Agriculture, 
for inclusion within the National Forest 
System for multiple use management. The 
Secretary shall, on the basis of such review 
and within six months of the date of this 
Act, withdraw and designate all such gen- 
erally suitable areas, and especially those 
areas which have been heretofore inventoried 
in agency studies, as “national intcrest study 
areas”, and shall advise the President and 
the Congress of the location and size of, and 
the potential national interest in, each such 
study area: Provided, That the total area of 
rll such designations by the Secretary shall 
not exceed fifty million acres. In making the 
reviews and in designating national Interest 
study areas as directed by this subsection, 
the Secretary shall consider areas recom- 
mended to him by the Temporary Planning 
Commission established pursuant to this sub- 
section and by knowledgeable and interested 
individuals and groups. 

“(4) The Congress finds and declares that 
the Copper River Classification (33 Fed. Reg. 
19957), the Iliamna Classification (32 Fed. 
Reg. 14971), the Brooks Range area as pre- 
viously proposed for classification (35 Fed. 
Reg. 18003) by the Secretary under the au- 
thority of the Classification and Multiple Use 
Act (78 Stat. 986), the Naval Petroleum Re- 
serve Numbered 4, and the Rampart Power 
Site Withdrawal, have potential national in- 
terest for the set forth In this sub- 
section and are withdrawn to be studied and 
investigated in accordance with the proce- 
dures and time limits set forth in paragraph 
(5) of this subsection. Lands withdrawn by 
the Secretary for study under this paragraph 
shall not exceed fifty million acres. 

“(5) Within five years of the designation 
of each national interest study area with- 
drawn pursuant to this subsection, the Sec- 
retary shall, on the basis of further detailed 
studies and after consultation with the Tem- 
porary Planning Commission established 
pursuant to this subsection, report to the 
President and the Congress his recommenda- 
tions as to the suitability or non-suitability 
of such national interest study area or por- 
tion thereof, together with such adjacent 
areas as he may deem appropriate, for the 
purposes of inclusion as recreation, wilder- 
ness or wildlife areas within the National 
Park System, the National Wild and Scenic 
Rivers System, and the National Wildlife 
Refuge System; for retention as National Re- 
source Lands for Federal multiple use man- 
agement (including for subsistence use, in- 
cluding hunting and fishing, by Natives and 
for wilderness); and, after consultation with 
the Secretary of Agriculture, for inclusion 
within the National Forest System for mul- 
tiple use management; or for such other pur- 
poses as the Secretary may deem appropri- 
ate. 

“(6) Each national interest study area 
designated pursuant to this subsection shall 
remain withdrawn from all forms of appro- 
priation under the public land laws, includ- 
ing the mining and mineral leasing laws, 
until the Secretary submits his recommenda- 
tions pursuant to subsection (g)(5) of this 
section and until the future status and dis- 
position of each such national interest study 
area is determined by Congress: Provided, 
That the authority of the Secretary to es- 
tablish national wildlife refuges on the pub- 
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le lands under his jurisdiction, including 
within any national interest study area, 
shall not be diminished by this paragraph. 
Initial identification of lands desired to be 
selected by Alaska Native Regional Corpora- 
tions pursuant to section 11(j) of this Act 
and by the State pursuant to the Alaska 
Statehood Act may be made within any na- 
tional interest study area, but such lands 
shall not be tentatively approved or patent- 
ed unless and until the withdrawal of such 
areas pursuant to paragraphs (3) and (4) of 
this subsection is revoked by Act of Congress: 
Provided, further, That selection of lands by 
Native villages pursuant to this section and 
pursuant to section 13 of this Act shall not 
be affected by such withdrawal and such 
lands may be patented as authorized by sec- 
tion 11 of this Act. Notwithstanding any of 
the provisions of this subsection, the total 
amount of land that may be selected by Na- 
tives or by the State under the terms of this 
or any other Act shall not be lost or diminish- 
ed by reasons of the provisions of this para- 
graph. In the event Congress determines that 
any area that the Natives or the State desire 
to select shall be permanently reserved for 
any of the purposes specified in subsection 
(g) (5) of this section, then other unreserved 
public lands shall be made available for al- 
ternative selections by the State and Na- 
tives. Any time periods established by law for 
such selections shall be deemed to be ex- 
tended to the extent that delays are caused 
by compliance with the provisions of this 
paragraph. 

“(7) The Congress finds and declares that 
the disposition of Federal lands in Alaska 
and the use of Federal, State, and other lands, 
including offshore mineral resources develop- 
ment in Alaska, should be coordinated and 
planned so as to foster and promote the gen- 
eral welfare, create and maintain conditions 
in which man and nature can exist in sus- 
tained productive harmony, and fulfill the 
social, economic, cultural, and other require- 
ments of present and future generations of 
Americans. It is the purpose of this paragraph 
and paragraph (8) of this subsection to es- 
tablish policies and procedures which will 
provide for planned and orderly economic de- 
velopment and conservation of lands in 
Alaska, including those Federal lands to be 
transferred to other ownerships, in a man- 
ner which is compatible with the social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural well-being of Alaskans 
and all of the American people of present and 
future generations, with National and State 
environmental policies, and with the public 
interest in public lands and in existing and 
potential parks, forests, wilderness areas, 
wildlife refuges, and cultural, historical, and 
natural sites. 

“(8)(A) There is hereby established the 
Temporary Joint Federal-State Natural Re- 
sources and Land Use Planning Commission 
for Alaska (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Temporary Planning Commission’), which 
shall continue in existence until such time 
as all administration of land use plans by the 
Commission is relinquished under the pro- 
visions of subsection (g)(8)(I)(ii) of this 
section or at a sooner time if superseded by 
subsequent Act of Congress. 

“(B) The Temporary Commis- 
sion shall be composed of fourteen members 
as follows: 

“(i) the Governor of the State of Alaska 
or his designated representative, who shall 
serye as the State cochairman; 

“(il) two members appointed by the Goy- 
ernor of Alaska to represent major depart- 
mental functions of the State of Alaska; 

“(iii) two members of the Alaska Legis- 
lature: the chairman of the resources com- 
mittee of the senate and the chairman of the 
resources committee of the house of repre- 
sentatives; 

“(iv) two members elected by the Alaska 
Native Regional Corporations organized un- 
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der section 6 of this Act, each such 

tion having one vote in such election: Pro- 
vided, That the incorporators shall cast one 
such vote in the case of any corporation 
which shall not have been timely organized; 

“(v) a Federal cochairman, appointed from 
the general public by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate; and 

“(vi) six members from the Federal Gov- 
ernment appointed as follows: one by the 
Secretary of the Interior, ome by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, one by the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, one by the 
Secretary of Transportation, one by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, and one by the Director 
of the National Science Foundation. 

“(C) The initial meeting of the Tempo- 
rary Planning Commission shall be called by 
the cochairmen. Nine members of the Tem- 
porary Planning Commission shall constitute 
a quorum. All decisions of the Temporary 
Planning Commission shall require a majority 
of those present and voting. Members shall 
serve at the pleasure of the appointing au- 
thority. A vacancy in the membership of the 
Temporary Planning Commission shall not 
affect its powers, but shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

“(D) (1) Except to the extent otherwise 
provided in clause (li) of this subparagraph, 
members of the Temporary Planning Com- 
mission shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $100 per day for each day they are en- 
gaged in the performance of their duties. All 
members of the Temporary Planning Com- 
mission shall be entitled to reimbursement 
for travel, subsistence, and other necessary 
expenses incurred by them in the performance 
of their duties as members of the Temporary 
Planning Commission. 

“(il) Any member of the Temporary Plan- 
ning Commission who is designated or ap- 
pointed from the Government of the United 
States or from the government of the State 
of Alaska shall serve without compensation 
in addition to that received in his regular 
employment. The member of the Temporary 
Planning Commission appointed pursuant to 
subsection (g) (8) (B) (v) of this section shall 
be compensated as provided by the President 
at a rate not in excess of that provided fcr 
level V of the Executive Schedule in title 5, 
United States Code. 

“(E) Subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be adopted by the Temporary Plan- 
ning Commission, the cochairmen, without 
regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in 
the competitive service, and without regard 
to the provisions of chapter 51 and sub- 
chapter III in chapter 53 of such title relating 
to classificaton and General Schedule pay 
rates, shall have the power— 

“(i) to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such staff personnel as they deem neces- 
sary, and À 

“(ii) to procure temporary and intermit- 
tent services to the same extent as is au- 
thorized by section 3109 of title 5, United 
States Code, but at rates not to exceed $100 
a day for individuals. 

“(F) (i) The Temporary Planning Commis- 
sion or, on the authorization of the Tem- 
porary Planning Commission, any subcom- 


. mittee or member thereof, may, for the pur- 


pose of carrying out the provisions of this 
paragraph and paragraph (7) of this subsec- 
tion, hold such hearings, take such testimony, 
receive such evidence, print or otherwise 
reproduce and distribute so much of its pro- 
ceedings and reports thereon, and sit and act 
at such times and places as the Temporary 
Planning Commission deems advisable. The 
cochairman, or any other member authorized 
by the Temporary Planning Commission, may 
administer oaths or affirmations to witnesses 
appearing before the Temporary Planning 
Committee or member thereof. 

“(ii) Each department, agency, and in- 
strumentality of the executive branch of the 
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Government, including independent agencies, 
is authorized to furnish to the Temporary 
Planning Commission, upon request made 
by a cochairman, such information as the 
Temporary Planning Commission deems 
necessary to carry out its functions under 
this section. 

“(G) The Temporary Planning Commission 
shall— 

“(i) undertake statewide land-use plan- 
ning, including recommendation of areas for 
permanent reservation in Federal and State 
ownership and of Federal and State lands 
to be made available for disposal; 

“(ii) subject to the provisions of subpara- 
graph (H) of this paragraph, make recom- 
mendations with respect to the proposed 
land selections by the State under the Alaska 
Statehood Act and by Native villages and 
Alaska Native Regional Corporations under 
this Act; 

“(ili) subject vo the provisions of sub- 
paragraph (I) of this paragraph, promul- 
gate lana-use plans for lands selected by the 
Native villages and Alaska Native Regional 
Corporations under this Act and by the 
State under the Alaska Statehood Act, 
whether or not such State selections have 
been tentatively approved on the date of 
this Act; 

“(iv) publish criteria for implementing 
the purposes and provisions of this paragraph 
and paragraph (7) of this subsection and 
establish procedures, including public hear- 
ings both in Alaska and in other States, for 
obtaining public views of statewide land-use 
planning: 

“(v) establish a committee of land-use ad- 
visers to the Temporary Planning Commis- 
sion, made up of representatives of com- 
mercial and industrial land users in Alaska, 
recreational land users, wilderness users, 
national and State environmental groups, 
Alaska Natives and other citizens, and pro- 
vide procedures for meetings of the ad- 
visory committee at least once every six 
months; 

“(vi) make recommendations to the Pres- 
ident of the United States and the Governor 
of Alaska as to programs and budgets of 
the Federal and State agencies responsible 
for the administration of Federal and State 
public lands; and 

“(vii) make recommendations from time 
to time to the President of the United States, 
Congress, and the Governor and Legislature 
of the State of Alaska as to changes in laws, 
policies, and programs that the Temporary 
Planning Commission determines are neces- 
sary or desirable to meet the policies and 
purposes set forth in paragraph (7) of this 
subsection. 

“(H) The following procedure shall be ap- 
plicable to the function of the Temporary 
Planning Commission pursuant to clause (ii) 
of subparagraph (G) of this paragraph with 
respect to proposed land selections by Na- 
tive villages and Alaska Native Regional 
Corporations and by the State: 

“(i) Each Native village and Alaska Native 
Regional Corporation and the State shall, in 
writing, notify the Temporary Planning 
Commission of each proposed selection. 

“(ii) Within six months after receiving 
such a notice, the Temporary Planning Com- 
mission shall, in writing, advise the Native 
village and Alaska Native Regional Corpora- 
tion or the State, as the case may be, with 
respect to the compatibility of the proposed 
selection with the policies and purposes set 
forth in paragraph (7) of this subsection 
and with land use plans promulgated by the 
Temporary Planning Commission. 

“(ill) Within six months thereafter, the 
Native village and Alaska Native Regional 
Corporation or the State, as the case may be, 
shall, in writing, notify the Temporary 
Planning Commission of its decision whether 
to retain the selection as originally proposed 
or to make an alternate selection. 

“(iv) No patent shall be issued or, in the 
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case of a State selection, tentative approval 
given until the foregoing procedure has been 
followed. 

“(v) Notwithstanding any of the provi- 
sions of this or any other Act, no selection 
right shall be lost by reason of compliance 
with the time requirements established by 
this subparagraph. Any time periods estab- 
lished for selections shall be deemed to be 
extended to the extent appropriate for com- 
Pliance with this subparagraph. 

“{I) (i) Uses of all lands selected by Na- 
tive villages and Alaska Native Regional Cor- 
porations pursuant to this Act and by the 
State of Alaska pursuant to the Alaska State- 
hood Act, whether or not such State selec- 
tions have been tentatively approved on the- 
date of this Act, shall be compatible with 
land-use plans promulgated with respect 
thereto from time to time after notice and 
opportunity for hearing by the Temporary 
Planning Commission. Such plans shall be 
applicable notwithstanding the issuance 
hereafter of patents for the lands affected. 
The United States District Court for the 
District of Alaska shall have jurisdiction, 
upon application of the Temporary Planning 
Commission or the Department of Justice, to 
issue such orders as may be appropriate to 
secure compliance with such land-use plans. 

“(ii) Land-use plans promulgated by the 
Temporary Planning Commission pursuant 
to clause (i) of this subparagraph shall cease 
to be administered by the Temporary Plan- 
ning Commission as to any area in which 
the Temporary Planning Commission de- 
termines, after notice and opportunity for 
hearing, that there are in effect Federal, 
State, or local zoning regulations and plan- 
ning and enforcement provisions adequate 
to meet the policies and purposes set forth 
in paragraph (7) of this subsection. 

“(1il) In carrying out its functions pur- 
suant to this subsection, the Temporary 
Planning Commission shall be deemed to be 
an ‘agency’ for purposes of sections 500- 
559 and 701-706 of title 5, United States 
Code. 

“(J)(i) On or before January 31 of each 
year, the Temporary Planning Commission 
shall submit to the President of the Unit- 
ed States, the Congress, and the Governor 
and legislature of the State of Alaska a writ- 
ten report with respect to its activities dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year, together 
with its recommendations for programs or 
other actions which it determines should be 
taken or carried out by the United States 
and the State of Alaska. 

“(i) The Temporary Planning Commis- 
sion shall keep and maintain accurate and 
complete records of its activities and trans- 
actions in carrying out its duties under this 
paragraph, and such records shall be avail- 
able for public inspection. 

“(ili) The principal office of the Temporary 
Planning Commission shall be located in the 
State of Alaska. 

“(K)(i) The United States shall be re- 
sponsible for paying for any fiscal year not 
more than 50 per centum of the costs of car- 
rying out the provisions of this paragraph 
for such fiscal year. 

“(ii) For purposes of meeting the respon- 
sibility of the United States in carrying out 
the provisions of this paragraph, there is 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$1,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1972, and for each succeding fiscal year. 

“(ill) No Federal funds shall be expended 
for the provisions of this paragraph for any 
period unless prior to the commencement of 
such period the Secretary has received rea- 
sonable assurances that there will be pro- 
vided from non-Federal sources amounts 
equal to 50 per centum of the total funds 
required to carry out such provisions for such 
period.” 


Mr. UDALL (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, this is not a simple little 
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amendment. I ask unanimous consent 
that my amendment be considered as 
read and printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I reserve that right only 
to substantiate what the gentleman from 
Arizona indicated. This is not a simple 
little amendment. I have it in hand, 
and it covers 10 pages, double spaced, on 
this legal-sized paper. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. UDALL) is recognized for 
5 minutes in support of his amendment. 

POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr, Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the Udall amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, re- 
gardless of the holding on this point of 
order, I want it distinctly understood 
that the desire of the Chairman and the 
desire of a majority of the committee, I 
am sure, is that the record be perfectly 
clear as to what is involved in any 
amendment that is offered to a bill which 
comes out of our committee. We have 
prided ourselves throughout the years on 
the germaneness of the matters in our 
legislation. My point of order, of course, 
goes to the germaneness of the Udall 
amendment. 

First, in order to understand what is 
involved, we have to understand what is 
in the Udall amendment. 

Briefly stated, the Udall amendment 
does eight different things. 

First. It keeps the substance of the 
Kyl amendment, which withdraws all 
public lands and permits the Secretary to 
open them on a piecemeal basis. 

Second. The Secretary must designate 
within 6 months not to exceed 50 million 
acres as national interest study areas. 

Third. The amendment directs the 
Secretary to designate as national study 
areas 50 million acres from Pet 4, Ram- 
part Power Site Withdrawal, two pre- 
viously classified areas, and one proposed 
classification, as follows: 

Cooper River classification; 

Tliamna classification; 

Central Brooks Range Area—Pro- 
Posed. 

These 50 million acres are in addition 
to the 50 million acres in paragraph 2 
of the amendment. 

Fourth. Within 5 years the Secretary 
must report to Congress how much of the 
study areas should be retained for Fed- 
eral purposes, 

Fifth. Native Corporation selections, 
and State selections, within a study area 
may not be approved until the with- 
drawal is canceled by Congress. Village 
selections—the first 18 million acres— 
can be patented, but only after a 1 year 
delay for planning advice. 

Sixth. If native corporations or the 
State want land which Congress deter- 
mines should be retained, other public 
lands shall be made available—by 
whom?, where? for alternative selection. 
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Seventh. A Temporary Planning Com- 
mission is established, with authority to 
plan for all land use in Alaska. 

All patents to Natives and to the State 
will be subject to use limitations con- 
tained in the Plan. 

Eighth. The provisions of this amend- 
ment do not affect the right of the Sec- 
retary to grant a pipeline right-of-way. 

That is in a new paragraph which the 
Udall amendment proposes. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is not 
germane to the legislation which is be- 
fore us. May I say, as I make my point, 
that there are plenty o2 references, as I 
understand it, in Cannon’s Precedents, 
that the purposes of the bill to be deter- 
mined from the text of the bill and not 
from its title, and so the phrase “and for 
other purposes” does not apply in this 
instance. 

The amendment is not germane for the 
following purposes: 

First. The bill H.R. 10367 has only one 
purpose, which is to settle Native land 
claims by extinguishing all Native claims 
of aboriginal title, in return for which 
the Natives will be granted 40 million 
acres of land and $925 million. 

Second. The amendment does not re- 
late to the fundamental purpose of the 
bill (Cannon’s Precedents VIII, 2911). It 
establishes a joint Federal-State plan- 

ning commission for comprehensive land- 
use planning in Alaska. It imposes re- 
strictions on the use of land hereafter 
patented to the State of Alaska under 
the Statehood Act. Both provisions are 
completely unrelated to the settlement 
of Native land claims. They have noth- 
ing to do with the amount of land the 
Natives may receive, its location, the 
manner of its selection, or its use. The 
amendment is in effect a modification 
of the provisions of the Statehood Act, 
and it has no relevance to Native claims, 
because the Statehood Act is not here 
before us at this time. 

Third. The amendment also limits the 
right of the State under the Statehood 
Act to select lands that are located within 
a national interest study area. This pro- 
vision has no relevance to the purpose 
of the bill, which is to settle Native land 
claims. The amendment relates only to 
the right of the State under the State- 
hood Act. 

Fourth. In addition to being nonger- 
mane to the purpose of the bill, the 
amendment is not germane to subsec- 
tion 9(g), which it amends. Subsection 
9(g) withdraws lands in Alaska from the 
operation of the public land laws, and 
permits the Secretary of the Interior to 
reopen the land under the public land 
laws under certain circumstances. The 
amendment deals with a different sub- 
ject. It provides for a withdrawal of pub- 
lic lands and for their designation as 
national interest study areas, which areas 
are not provided for in the public land 
laws. It also provides for a planning 
commission, which has nothing to do 
with the withdrawal and opening of land 
under the public land laws. It also im- 
poses limitations on patents issued to 
Natives and patents issued to the State 
under the Statehood Act, which have 
nothing to do with the public land laws. 

(5) Subsection 9(g) is a new subsection 
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added to the bill by the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. The rule of 
germaneness applies to amendments re- 
ported by committees (V, 5806), and the 
subsection itself might be subject to a 
point of order on the ground that it is 
not germane to the bill. It is not germane 
because it withdraws all unreserved pub- 
lic lands in Alaska from appropriation 
under the public land laws, but the lan- 
guage specifically provides that the with- 
drawal does not affect the selection and 
patent of land to the Natives. In other 
words, it is unrelated to Native land 
claims and applies only to other forms 
of appropriation under the public land 
laws generally. 

The germaneness of subsection 9(g) 
was not questioned in the Subcommittee 
or Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and no point of order against it 
has been raised. Neither has a point of 
order been made against it at this time. 
The fact that the subsection as reported 
by the committee is not germane, and the 
fact that it could be stricken out of the 
bill on that ground, if a point of order to 
that effect were made at the proper time, 
do not make in order a further nonger- 
mane amendment to the nongermane 
committee amendment. I am raising a 
point of order only to the Udall-Saylor 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment that adds subsection 9(g) to the 
bill. The amendment to the amendment 
is not germane to the fundamental pur- 
pose of the bill, or to the provisions of 
subsection 9(g) itself. I am not raising 
any other point of order. 

Sixth. Some part of the amendment to 
the amendment may be germane to the 
fundamental purpose of the bill, but the 
combination of germane provisions with 
nongermane provisions makes the en- 
tire amendment nongermane. 

Mr. Chairman, I am indeed sorry that 
I have to make this point of order against 
an amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Arizona, but the rules of the House 
call for germaneness, and we should be 
very, very careful as we consider any- 
thing that has any appearance of being 
nongermane. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Arizona desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. UDALL. I do, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be 
glad to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I regret 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
committee takes such a narrow view of 
the legislation and that the point of order 
has been raised. 

It is said that the intent of this legisla- 
tion is very narrow and that we are going 
to settle only native Indian claims, but 
the fact of the matter is on the back of 
this legislation rides the whole future of 
Alaska, not only that part to be given to 
the natives in settlement but that part 
to be given to the State and the part 
which is to be retained by the Federal 
Government. 

That fact did not go unrecognized by 
the committee, and the testimony is 
replete with references to land planning 
and the future of Alaska and so on. The 
bill itself has provisions with regard to 
the sale of timber and the assignment of 
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mineral rights. It creates a whole new 
wildlife refuge or refuges because of 
those lost in the process of the native 
selection. 

If this legislation dealt only with the 
lands involved in the settlement of claims 
of the Alaskan natives, one would expect 
little interest to be shown in this bill by 
major industries, conservation organiza- 
tions, and other groups. In fact, that is 
not the case. The committee report shows 
the broad scope of the settlement in- 
volved, and I quote a sentence or two 
from that report: 

The conflicting interests of the natives and 
the State in the selections of these lands need 
to be reconciled. The discovery of oil on the 
North Slope intensified this conflict. A second 
factor is the interest of all the people of the 
nation in the wise use of the public lands. 
This involves a judgment about how much 
of the public lands in Alaska should be 
transferred into private ownership and how 
much should be retained in the public 
domain. 


That is the way the committee de- 
scribed it. I believe that statement ac- 
curately describes what is at stake. 

In this bill we decide on the disposi- 
tion of Alaskan lands. It affects every 
acre of Alaska in one way or another. I 
say that a bill which deals with the dis- 
position or the retention of land can deal 
in a germane way with conditions of dis- 
position and with conditions of retention 
and set up planning on those lands and 
require the kind of temporary zoning 
that my amendment deals with. 

I will cite a few more provisions. On 
page 11, section 6, subsection (j), it pro- 
vides that the funds to be distributed to 
the native villages may be withheld until 
the village has submitted a plan for the 
use of the money to a regional corpora- 
tion—a broad and complex mechanism, 
itself created by this act. This same sub- 
section provides that a regional corpora- 
tion may require a village plan to pro- 
vide for joint ventures and financing of 
projects to benefit the region. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is land planning. 

While the language does not specifical- 
ly refer to land planning, that is clearly 
the intent of this subsection. 

The chairman refers directly to the 
committee amendment or the Kyl 
amendment, which I will amend by my 
proposal, and says that we ought to take 
a look at this. This language was offered 
in the committee as a substitute for an 
even stronger land planning amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Saytor). No point of or- 
der was raised then nor has any been 
raised since against the Kyl amendment 
here. 

The Kyl amendment itself which I 
seek to amend places the severest kinds 
of restrictions on the use of land by au- 
thorizing the withdrawal of all Federal 
lands in Alaska after selection under the 
terms of this legislation. I do not think 
this would happen, but the Kyl amend- 
ment would permit and actually provide 
for the withdrawal of all land. If you 
can withdraw all lands in the State, you 
can certainly withdraw something less 
than that and put conditions and re- 
strictions on that portion involved. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I suggest that this 
very important amendment is germane 
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and that point of order should be over- 
ruled. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

The bill before the Committee of the 
Whole deals with the settlement of claims 
by Natives and Native groups in the State 
of Alaska. It proposes the settlement of 
these claims through a grant of title of 
up to 40 million acres of land in addi- 
tion to a payment of almost a billion dol- 
lars from the Treasury and from receipts 
from the leasing or sale of minerals in 
the public lands of Alaska. 

The lands to be conveyed and which 
the Secretary of the Interior is directed 
to withdraw from all forms of appro- 
priation under the public land laws, are 
designated as those surrounding Native 
villages, those contiguous thereto, and 
those on which a Native claims to have 
had a primary residence. These lands are 
widely dispersed throughout the State. 
The 12 Native regional corporations es- 
tablished under the bill encompass the 
whole of the State. 

The bill also touches on public lands 
other than those directly involved in the 
settlement of Native claims. 

The rights of land selection granted 
the State of Alaska under the Statehood 
Act are involved. Timber lands and the 
impact of land conveyances on timber 
sale contracts are also covered. 

The pending committee amendment 
withdraws from appropriation under the 
public land laws all unreserved public 
lands in Alaska. One of the committee 
amendments already adopted gives the 
Secretary of the Interior the authority 
to provide, from public lands in the 
State other than those withdrawn for 
settlement under the bill, replacement 
acreage for wildlife refuge lands which 
are selected by Natives under the terms 
of the bill. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arizona deals with the same 
lands touched on in the bill and commit- 
tet amendments. It may be more partic- 
ular in plan than the pending committee 
amendment, but its aim is the same—to 
stop all other dispositions of public 
lands, other than those involved in the 
settlement of the claims under this bill, 
until the Secretary of the Interior de- 
termines that certain land classifications 
are justified and until a comprehensive 
land use plan for the public lands in 
Alaska is prepared. 

The Chair feels that the amendment, 
while more definitive and detailed than 
the pending committee amendment, re- 
lates to the same idea or purpose im- 
plicit in the committee’s approach. The 
topics of public land withdrawal, classi- 
fication, and land use are already in the 
bill and in the committee’s amendments; 
and the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Arizona deals with those 
concepts. 

The Chair holds that the amendment 
is germane to the committee amendment 
and overrules the point of order. 

The gentleman from Arizona is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes in support of his 
amendment. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, let me re- 
peat what I said yesterday. I do not be- 
lieve we have ever had in my 10 years 
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here a more important conservation is- 
sue than the one posed by this amend- 
ment. 

I think we should all know what we 
are doing and understand it because I be- 
lieve we will do a great disservice to fu- 
ture generations unless we do something 
here and now. 

Mr. Chairman, we are talking about 
an area that is as big as four Californias, 
more than twice as big as the State of 
Texas. 

We are proposing under the commit- 
tee bill to turn loose the development of 
that land without any orderly plan at all 
and in a manner that I am afraid fu- 
ture generations will hold us to account. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1958 we created this 
new State and when we did that we said, 
“You ought to have a land base.” 

So, we gave them the right to carve out 
104 million acres of land. This is an 
amount equal to all of California. This 
is the land grant which we gave Alaska. 

The Natives said, after a year or two, 
“This is unfair; we want land for our- 
selves; we own Alaska too. So, a few years 
ago the Secretary of Interior put a freeze 
on Alaska and said, 

Alaska State cannot go ahead with its se- 
election until we do justice to the Natives. 


The freeze stopped development and 
cast a cloud over Alaska’s future. So, we 
have had before our committee for sev- 
eral years proposed settlements of the 
Alaska Native claims so that we could cut 
free Alaska and let development go for- 
ward. 

And, finally this year, we came out 
with a bill guaranteeing that develop- 
ment. We settle with the Native in this 
bill. We give them a settlement that is 
generous beyond anything in our history. 
We say, “You are getting 40 million acres 
of land.” That is more than a square 
mile for every native Alaskan—man, 
woman, and child. In other words, “We 
will give it to you in two segments. First, 
you will select around your villages in 
the next 5 years up to 18 million acres.” 
This is the first chunk of land. These 
will be Native lands around the villages. 
My amendment does not touch that or 
affect it in any way. That comes ahead 
of anything else. So, the Netives will 
select their own land. 

But then we say to the State of Alaska, 
in the committee bill, you have got un- 
til 1984 to paw over other portions of 
the State, and look up and down every 
valley and pick out the rest of those 
104 million acres. And they have got 
about 90 million acres to go. And if I 
were the Alaskan State government I 
would pick out the lands with oil and 
minerals and the most valuable beautiful 
valleys, and all the delightful places 
there are in that State. Then when the 
State gets through in 1982 under the 
committee bill we say to the Natives, 
now you can go back and get your other 
22 million acres. But there will not be 
much left to choose from in that situa- 
tion for the Natives, because they will 
be picking up all the tundra and the 
mountaintops, and the glaciers, and 
whatever the State of Alaska has left 
them. 

It is not really a scheme that is or- 
derly, or that is sound. And that is the 
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kind of thing that we would not want 
to tell the next generation that we have 
done. The fact is we have done nothing 
to provide an orderly plan for this great 
State. 

And so what I propose is twofold. I 
propose that we pump some kind of an 
orderly development procedure into this 
Native land settlement and into this set- 
tlement we made with the Alaskan State 
government 13 years ago. My amend- 
ment first says to the Natives, you come 
first, we present you these village lands, 
and you pick out 18 million acres 
around the villages, and we will stand 
back while you do this. Then the Fed- 
eral Government comes in on behalf of 
208 million people at this point, and 
within the next 6 months Secretary 
Morton—and we know who will be do- 
ing it because it has to be done within 
6 months—he will look over all of the 
remaining acres in Alaska, and come up 
with 50 million acres—he does not have 
to pick 50 million acres—but up to a 
ceiling of 50 million acres, and he can 
then say that these are the lands that 
the Congress may want to set aside for 
the future of the people of the United 
States for great national parks, and sim- 
ilar national interest uses. 

He can pick the Brooks Range, or the 
beautiful St. Elias mountains along the 
Canadian border, he can pick the Cop- 
per River, that is one of the most beau- 
tiful rivers in the world. And he will 
say, just a minute, you cannot select, 
either the Natives or the State, or the 
Natives in the second round, until Con- 
gress decides whether our national in- 
terests require that some of these lands 
be saved for future generations. That 
is what the amendment does. 

Second, it sets up a land planning 
commission for the State of Alaska, it 
is Federal-State. The Governor of Alaska 
and six other Alaskans, and seven Fed- 
eral people, including the Secretary of 
the Interior, and it says to that group 
you had better come up with a land plan 
for Alaska, and it says to that group 
and it says to the natives and to the State 
that when you make a selection you have 
got to lay before that Land Planning 
Commission for 90 days your selection, 
and let them see what kind of a selec- 
tion you have made, and to comment on 
your proposed use for that selection, and 
see whether it is consistent with a sensi- 
ble land plan for the State. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arizona has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. UDALL was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. UDALL. The final decision is left, 
however, in the hands of the natives, and 
the State. If they have made a selection 
and the planning commission says you 
should not have made it, they may none- 
theless make it. We give the natives the 
right to go ahead and keep whatever 
land they will select in this first round, 
and we give the State the right to go 
and select anything they want so long 
as it is not part of this 50 million acres 
of national-interest land. My amendment 
would permit the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to designate that land. And let me 
say also that there is another 50 million 
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acres of Federal-interest land in my 
amendment, but those are lands which 
are already withdrawn, those are lands 
which the natives cannot get on their 
second round of selections in any event. 

So what we are saying by the amend- 
ment is that we are going to have the 
Federal-interest and the national-inter- 
est lands studied, with the Congress of 
the United States making the final de- 
cision. 

What I do not want to happen is to 
have my grandchildren or future gen- 
erations ask how we could let this 
happen. 

If my amendment fails I fear that 10 
or 15 years from now we will be buying 
some of this back for national parks, and 
wildlife refuges, and scenic rivers, the 
way we have had to do in some of the 
other States. I wonder sometimes if we 
have learned nothing from the history 
of our use or abuse of the land in the 
original 48 States. 

So if you are for this amendment, and 
if you are for conservation, you are not 
against the Natives. It does not short 
them by 1 hour or $1 or deprive 
them of an acre. It is not against the 
State of Alaska and it does not deprive 
Alaska of an acre. 

In addition to the settlement we get 
with the Natives and in addition to the 
settlement we get with the State, we pro- 
pose to make a settlement with the people 
of the other 49 States and for the future 
generations. That is what my amend- 
ment is intending to do and I hope it will 
be supported. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Since you have said 
that those who would be in favor of your 
amendment, you consider as conserva- 
tionists; would you go further now and 
say that those who oppose your amend- 
ment at this time are not conserva- 
tionists? 

Mr. UDALL. No, the gentleman from 
Colorado is one of the foremost conser- 
vationists in this Nation. He knows I 
know that and that I believe that and I 
did not intend to state anything of the 
kind. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
is agreed to. Members can be for it and 
be for the pipeline. We are going to clar- 
ify that. You can be for it and be for the 
Natives because they are going to get 
everything they can get under the com- 
mittee bill and you can be for it and 
support it and believe in the develop- 
ment of Alaska. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Can the gentleman 
identify any Native group who backs the 
gentleman when he says that you can be 
for it and be for the Natives? 

Mr. UDALL, No, I do not know any 
group, but I do know a lot of individual 
Natives who see what is happening in 
other States and who will tell you pri- 
vately that they are for the amendment. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CEDERBERG TO THE 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, 

UDALL 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the substitute 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CEDERBERG to 
the substitute amendment offered by Mr. 
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UpaLL: Page 1, line 17 of the amendment, 
strike out “withdrawal,”, and insert the fol- 
lowing: “withdrawal, including lands within 
the utility and transportation corridor which 
are described in the notice of proposed 
modification of classification of lands for 
multiple use management (serial numbers 
AA2779 and F-955) and the notice of pro- 
posed classification of lands for multiple use 
management (F-12423) published in the 
Federal Register on January 1, 1970 (35 F.R. 
16-17), as corrected on February 4, 1970 (35 
F.R. 2537) ,” 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to clarify, 
beyond any further speculation or doubt, 
the fact that the Udall-Saylor amend- 
ment shall, if approved by this body to- 
day—as I hope it will be—have no ef- 
fect whatever on the proposal to build 
a trans-Alaska pipeline to remove the oil 
on Alaska’s North Slope. 

My clarifying amendment is very sim- 
ple. It simply elaborates and reaffirms 
what is already in the Udall-Saylor lan- 
guage: the fact that the authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior to grant permits 
and rights-of-way, as for this proposed 
pipeline, shall in no way be affected, in- 
terfered with, delayed, or prejudiced by 
adoption of this amendment and the 
withdrawals of public lands which it au- 
thorizes. 

Paragraph (2) of the pending Udall- 
Saylor amendment specifies, at present, 
that the authority of the Secretary of 
the Interior to grant “leases, permits, 
rights-of-way, or easements shall not be 
impaired by the withdrawal’ of lands 
pursuant to the amendment. That really 
is as clear and unequivocal as it needs to 
be: Permits—such as the permit for con- 
struction of the trans-Alaska pipeline— 
and rights-of-way—such as the right-of- 
way for the pipeline and its associated 
projects, including a construction haul- 
road—these permits and rights-of-way 
are issued under the authority available 
to the Secretary and that authority will 
not be touched by this amendment. 

The clarifying amendment I propose 
simply makes this point even more ex- 


` plicit and firm. It amends paragraph 


(2), as I have already quoted, to specify 
that the reference to permits and rights- 
of-way which “shall not be impaired” 
Shall include “lands within the utility 
and transportation corridor” which is 
essentially the route of the proposed 
pipeline, as the corridor is legally de- 
scribed in the Federal Register in Jan- 
uary of 1970. 

Mr, Chairman, I offer this clarifying 
amendment as a Member very much con- 
cerned with this legislation. I confess 
that I have serious reservations regard- 
ing this legislation. I would be even more 
concerned if my clarifying amendment 
was not adopted. I am a supporter of the 
trans-Alaska pipeline. I believe that oil 
is needed. I believe it must be moved. I 
hope the pipeline can be constructed and 
in service at the earliest possible date. 

But, I say to my colleagues, all of that 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
business we have been debating here 
yesterday and the amendment now 
pending, offered by my colleagues from 
Pennsylvania and Arizona. 

I will say it again: the Alaska Native 
claims bill, in and of itself, has nothing 
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to do with the pipeline issue. Settlement 
of the claims does aid in resolving some 
problems now blocking the pipeline, 
principally the suit filed by the Alaska 
Natives of Stevens Village. But no land 
withdrawals in this bill have anything 
to do with the pipeline, as I am sure the 
managers for the bill will certify. 

Nor, and I can be equally emphatic on 
this point, does the Udall-Saylor amend- 
ment have any impact on the pipeline 
routing or the decision now facing the 
Secretary of the Interior. My clarify- 
ing amendment is offered at this time 
simply to reaffirm and further clarify 
this point and to thereby reassure my 
colleagues who share my support for 
the pipeline project that they can vote 
for this pending amendment without 
concern on that score. 

In recent days, your offices and mine 
have received communications, charging 
that conservationists seek to defeat this 
legislation, and, in some undefined way, 
that this amendment is a disguised ef- 
fort to block the trans-Alaska pipeline. 
Well, my friend the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Arizona rank 
high as conservationists in this body, and 
I know that is not their intent on this 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am for the trans- 
Alaskan pipeline. I understand that dur- 
ing the consideration and mark-up of 
this bill in the full Interior Committee, 
they voted on a strong land planning 
amendment offered by these same two 
members. That amendment failed. How- 
ever, had it prevailed, I was prepared to 
offer an amendment which would have 
specified that the pipeline would not 
have been affected by that planning 
mechanism. 

Now we have the Udall-Saylor amend- 
ment before us, a fall-back from the 
amendment defeated in committee by a 
vote of 10 to 26. I am supporting the 
Udall-Saylor amendment because I be- 
lieve it is essential to protect nationally 
significant lands in Alaska and to pro- 
vide interim provisions for sound land- 
use planning. The committee bill does 
not measure up on those points and this 
amendment will improve it distinctly. 

I am offering this clarifying amend- 
ment both to make my own position per- 
fectly clear and to give additional as- 
surances to my colleagues that the pipe- 
line is an entirely separate matter, un- 
affected by the proposal before us now. 
I urge your support for my clarifying 
amendment and for the Udall-Saylor 
amendment now pending. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. PELLY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday in general 
debate statements were made that indi- 
cated that the Udall amendment was a 
devious way by which the pipeline would 
be blocked in harvesting oil from the 
North Slope of Alaska. 

Other assurances were made, and by 
the distinguished gentleman from Ari- 
zona (Mr. UDALL) that his amendment 
would not in any way, shape, or form 
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impede or impair or delay or restrain 
the proposed pipeline. 

I think this is a good amendment that 
will clarify the issue. I hope it will have 
the support of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona (Mr. Upat.) because I think then 
a lot of us could wholeheartedly join in 
supporting his amendment. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The purpose of this 
amendment is to do just exactly that. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. UDALL. If I had my druthers, I 
would slow down the pipeline. I think we 
are going to get the resources out some- 
time, but I am not convinced we have 
to do it right now, or by this specific 
means. 

I am not really satisfied that we have 
all the answers, but I suspect this pipe- 
line is going to be built. 

This amendment makes clear beyond 
any doubt that there is no pipeline 
issue involved. 

I hope we can get this thing taken out 
of contention. 

I suspect one of these days after the 
pipeline is built when one of these super- 
tankers runs on the rocks on the Pacific 
coast, the gentlemen from Washington 
will regret maybe having supported it. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I appreciate the 
remarks of the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I am interested in the 
concern that the gentleman from Ari- 
zona has shown for a tanker going on 
the rocks. But I point out that I had the 
same concern when he was trying to fill 
the Grand Canyon with water, and I can 
only say that I respect him and I hope 
he respects me. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Although oil and 
water do not mix, maybe we can get 
together now on this proposal. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I wish to take this op- 
portunity to congratulate the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. CEDERBERG) for hav- 
ing offered his amendment. When he 
came to me yesterday we discussed the 
proposed Udall-Saylor amendment. He 
wanted to know whether there was any 
assurance that the amendment would 
not interfere with the pipeline. I told 
him that it was our firm intention that 
it would not, and that I had an amend- 
ment drafted that I would show to him 
which would guarantee that the Secre- 
tary would not be able to stop the pipe- 
line. He said he would be only too happy 
to offer it. I commend him for having 
taken this action. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania. I think it would be very disas- 
trous to have a resource such as we have 
in Alaska and not be able to get that 
resource to the market in the most eco- 
nomical and feasible way possible. I am 
confident that the kind of pipeline which 
will be built will be a pipeline that will 
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have been determined to be in the best 
interests of all the people in Alaska. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon. 

Mr. DELLENBACK,. I should like to 
ask the gentleman this question: There 
are those, Mr. CEDERBERG, who are anx- 
ious that we get the oil from the North 
Slope and feel that the ways to do so 
should be explored. There is nothing 
whatsoever in your amendment or in the 
Udall amendment which would block 
that? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Not at all, abso- 
lutely not. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. So while your 
amendment makes clear that if the Sec- 
retary, after full and thorough study, 
decides that a pipeline should be the way 
selected, it will not be blocked by the 
amendment which the gentleman has 
offered. There is no mandate in either 
your amendment or the Udall amend- 
ment that the pipeline must be the way 
to take out the oil? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. That is exactly cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DELLENBACK, So what this is is 
an attempt to make sure that if the re- 
sources of the North Slope should be de- 
veloped, the Secretary will be free, after 
full study and planning, to do it in the 
way he considers best; is that correct? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. I should like to ask my 
friend from Michigan whether or not the 
amendment would in any way affect pro- 
ceedings in court that are now under 
way dealing with an interpretation of 
that statute so far as pipelines are con- 
cerned? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. It would not in any 
way. 

Mr. DINGELL, I thank my good friend. 
I think it is a good amendment and 
should be adopted. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. I think, as one 
of the more vocal screamers in opposi- 
tion to the Udall-Saylor amendment on 
the basis that it was a subterfuge to in- 
terfere with the pipeline, I should like to 
render my endorsement of the gentle- 
man’s amendment and hope that my col- 
leagues will accept it in the spirit in 
which it was offered. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I thank the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Chairman, I find 
myself in a rather difficult position be- 
cause I have been one of those who have 
felt that the resources of the northern 
part of Alaska should be placed in our 
economic stream whenever it was the 
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Tight time to do so. I have also stated 
on this floor during the discussion of 
this particular legislation that I did not 
consider that oil was a part of this legis- 
lation. I took umbrage yesterday when 
the suggestion was made by one of my 
colleagues that those of us who spon- 
sored the bill were speaking for oil in- 
terests. 

Now, today, I find that an amendment 
has been offered apparently in order to 
gain support for the Udall amendment 
making it plain—and I think this in 
full order—that the harvesting, the 
taking of the oil from the North Slope 
of Alaska, will not be hindered by what- 
ever we do in this legislation. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this should not be 
a part of this bill. It has never been con- 
sidered a part of the legislature, wheth- 
er or not we harvest oil, or whether or 
not we have a pipeline, or whether or 
not we carry that oil by tanker. 

This is something for the future to 
take care of, just the same as the plan- 
ning for the State of Alaska is some- 
thing for the future, to be taken care 
of just as for any other State. Why we 
at this time, as Members of Congress, 
should settle for Alaska, let alone our 
own States, not including that Alaska 
is a sister State, but that we take notice 
of Alaska for planning that we do not 
have in our own States at the present 
time as a Federal responsibility—I can- 
not for the life of me figure it out. 

This amendment should be defeated 
and the Udall amendment should be de- 
feated. They are not in order at this 
time in the discussion of this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. I 
want to get this matter on the RECORD, 
because we have before us here an ex- 
ample of how far afield we go in the so- 
called interest of the environment. The 
gentleman from Arizona said a moment 
ago that probably the adoption of his 
substitute with the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan would assure 
that a pipeline would be built. He has 
also said on at least two occasions here 
that this is the important conservation 
issue of the century. 

Now, how in Heaven’s name, do we in- 
terpret these two things as being con- 
sistent? What has happened to all the 
environmental arguments concerning the 
pipeline? How do we suddenly justify the 
construction of a pipeline as part of a 
great constructive conservation proce- 
dure? 

I think it illustrates, Mr. Chairman, as 
I said before, the unusual procedures that 
we have in the name of environmental 
control. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
correct the gentleman. I think I said, 
and I certainly will correct my remarks 
accordingly, that this is one of the great 
conservation issues of the decade. I think 
I know the difference between a decade 
and a century. 

Mr. KYL. So be it. 

Mr. UDALL. Maybe my oratory was 
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overblown in any event, but I did not 
want to be further off the mark than I 
might have been. 

What I wanted to do was to have peo- 
ple consider my amendment on its merits 
and not on the basis of whether or not 
it affects the construction of the pipeline. 
I am against the construction of the 
pipeline now. I would like to set aside 
that issue, to see if it can be settled in 
some other way at some other time in an 
orderly manner. What I would like to 
do is to set this issue aside and consider 
these issues separately. 

Mr. KYL. I am sorry if I misquoted 
the gentleman from Arizona or in any 
way impugned his motives or injured his 
conservation stature. I do not want the 
gentleman’s amendment to be considered 
under a cloud either. I hope it is thor- 
oughly debated, because it cannot stand 
on its merits. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman is not inferring it is not pos- 
sible to have a pipeline and have con- 
servation in the area, is he? 

Mr, KYL. The gentleman’s statement 
is far afield from what I suggested. 

Ever since someone first suggested a 
pipeline, this, in itself, was considered a 
great environmental issue, and now to 
indicate that this amendment is in the 
interest of conservation and that it will 
probably help to build a pipeline is an in- 
congruous thing and shows the difficul- 
ties encountered here. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I never 
said it would build the pipeline. The pipe- 
line will have to stand all the environ- 
mental tests it did before. All we want 
to be sure of is that it still has that op- 
portunity. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman has put 
words in my mouth, I indicated I did not 
impugn the conservation character or 
anything of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, & parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, is it the Chair’s intention after 
calling for the vote on the Cederberg 
amendment to the Udall substitute, that 
we then vote immediately on the Udall 
substitute or not, or will there be some 
time for discussion in between? 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will in- 
form the gentleman that will depend 
on whether other amendments are of- 
fered to the substitute. If so, the gentle- 
man’s statement would be correct. 

Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, would 
a motion to strike the necessary number 
of words be in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. A motion to strike 
the necessary number of words would 
then be in order. 

Mr. DELLENBACKE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, 

Mr, Chairman, I find this difficult, be- 
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cause I have such extremely high regard 
for the gentleman from Colorado who is 
the chairman of the committee, who has 
expressed his opinion on this matter, as 
I do for the gentleman from Iowa, who 
also spoke. I rise, however, to support 
the Cederberg proposal, because it is my 
own feeling, after a discussion of this 
problem, that his effort indeed is not to 
put through the pipeline but to lay to 
rest the question of whether that is a 
factor in this matter. It seems to me that 
should be set aside, so that we can face 
squarely the Udall-Saylor amendment 
per se. 

I believe the motion of the gentleman 
from Michigan does exactly that, and I 
hope it will be agreed to. It is my feeling 
then we can face squarely the Udall- 
Saylor amendment. That would be de- 
sirable, because we will have moved 
completely aside the question of the de- 
velopment of the North Slope, which I 
personally feel should be developed and 
which would then be possible. 

Mr, Chairman, there has been much 
speculation that the Udall-Saylor 
amendment to the Alaskan Native claims 
settlement bill is designed to block re- 
moval of oil from the North Slope of 
Alaska. 

As a cosponsor of this amendment, I 
would like to make clear that the amend- 
ment as presently written is in no way 
designed to, nor would it in any way 
serve to, impede the removal, after proper 
approval, of oil from the North Slope, 
whether by way of the so-called Alaska 
pipeline or otherwise. 

During the consideration and markup 
of the bill in the full Interior Committee, 
we voted on a land-use planning amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Saytor and Mr, 
Upatt. That amendment failed. However, 
had it prevailed, I was prepared to offer 
an amendment which would have speci- 
fied that the removal of oil from the 
North Slope would not have been im- 
peded in any way whatsoever by that 
planning mechanism, if the Secretary of 
the Interior decided that the oil should 
be removed under a plan specifically ap- 
proved by him. 

The Udall-Saylor amendment cur- 
rently before us authorizes the Secre- 
tary to issue leases, permits, rights-of- 
way, or easements necessary to enable 
the oil to be transported from the North 
Slope. 

Mr. CEDERBERG is offering an amend- 
ment to the amendment which serves to 
make explicit that the route of the pre- 
viously proposed pipeline is to be included 
within those withdrawn lands which 
would be subject to the authority of the 
Secretary to grant necessary leases, per- 
mits, rights-of-way, or easements. 

While I personally believe that this 
amendment to the amendment is un- 
necessary, because the present language 
of the Udall-Saylor amendment makes 
permissible the construction of the 
Alaska pipeline if it is authorized by 
the Secretary, I support Mr. CEDERBERG’S 
amendment, because it will lay to- rest 
the doubts of those who fear that the 
Udall-Saylor amendment is designed to 
stop the Alaska pipeline. 
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I certainly do not feel that the North 
Slope oil must be transported out of 
Alaska at any cost. But there is a vital 
need for the revenues that the sale of 
North Slope oil would provide. These 
funds are crucial in providing the eco- 
nomic and social development which the 
Natives and the State so desperately re- 
quire. 

The Udall-Saylor amendment, in both 
its current form and as it would be 
amended by Mr. CEDERBERG’S proposal, 
provides for removal of the oil from the 
North Slope, if the Secretary concludes 
that such removal is proper. The current 
research being carried on by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is one of the most 
extensive feasibility studies ever engaged 
in by any Federal agency. This study will 
either authorize transport of the oil from 
the North Slope by one of a number of 
alternative methods and routes, or it will 
veto the issuance of any permit, because 
of the adverse environmental impact in- 
volved. 

If the Secretary feels that the oil 
should be removed, if he feels that, on 
the basis of the extensive research being 
done, the oil can be removed safely, with 
the fullest protection of this tremen- 
dously fragile area, then the oil very 
definitely should be transported out of 
the North Slope. The crying needs of 
both Natives and Alaskans demand the 
revenues that this rich resource can 
provide. 

The Udall-Saylor amendment provides 
for such removal and should not be 
denied passage on the basis that it at- 
tempts to block the removal of oil from 
the North Slope. It should provide and 
does provide, however, that such removal 
will be undertaken only if all the safe- 
guards which the Secretary of Interior 
requires can be met. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Udall-Saylor amendment, which I was 
pleased to cosponsor. This amendment 
is the means by which we can carry out 
our responsibility as stewards of the pub- 
lic interest while in no way infringing 
upon or prejudicing the rights of the 
native people of Alaska or of the State. 

Much has been said in recent days 
about the urgency of this Native claims 
settlement bill. I share that sense of 
urgency, and I am for this legislation. 
But that does not lessen my concern for 
the public interest in those parts of 
Alaska that should be saved for all the 
people as a part of this Nation’s lasting 
heritage of natural beauty, open space, 
and natural treasures. 

Can we feel any confidence that this 
broad public interest is protected in the 
committee bill? I am afraid not, for it is 
entirely silent on this this issue, and on 
the equally crucial issue of interim land 
planning for Alaska. While provisions 
for both these concerns are in the com- 
panion Native claims bill pending in the 
other body, our committee has not seen 
fit to give them any special attention 
whatsoever. 

This oversight cannot be permitted to 
continue. We cannot ignore the interest 
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of the 208 million landlords of this great 
Federal domain in Alaska. 

The Udall-Saylor amendment, as I 
study it, Is a wholly reasonable, well- 
balanced, and distinctly limited provision. 
It does the crucial job of working the 
public interest into the committee bill. 
And it does this without jeopardizing the 
Native settlement in any way. It would 
simply say that those areas of obvious 
national interest are to be given interim 
protection—not interfering with Native 
village selections—until Congress can 
consider recommendations from the 
Secretary of the Interior as to their 
wisest permanent disposition. We had 
no such opportunity to use foresight 
when much of the rest of this Nation 
was settled and developed. My colleagues 
well remember that several years ago 
we established the Redwoods National 
Park in California. We provided some- 
thing in the range of $100 million from 
the land-water conservation fund to buy 
that land—and this was certainly neces- 
sary. But let me just point out that virtu- 
ally all of that land was once federally 
owned. Someone gave it away to private 
interests years ago, so that when the 
American people finally recognized its 
value, and the need for a great national 
park to protect this magnificent environ- 
ment, they had to pay millions and mil- 
lions of their public funds to buy it back. 

Well, now we are more enlightened. We 
know, with certainty, that in several mil- 
lions of acres of Federal land in Alaska 
there exists a number of important areas 
yet to be given definitive status and pro- 
tection as national parks, wildlife refuges, 
wilderness areas, and wild and scenic 
rivers designations. Under the commit- 
tee bill, those lands can be selected away 
from Federal ownership, both by Native 
regional corporations and by the State of 
Alaska. 

Does this make any sense? I fail to see 
how. I do not argue that we should pre- 
empt Native selections or State selections 
in these special areas, I just do not 
know. And not knowing, I am unwilling to 
be party to a decision today that simply 
throws this matter, which so clearly 
jeopardizes the public interest, up in the 
air. 

It should be well understood that this 
amendment does not assert a Federal 
priority for these lands. Both the State 
and the Natives can press a claim within 
these areas, but the ultimate decision as 
to giving them patent to such a claim 
is simply held in abeyance until the rela- 
tive priority and interests of their selec- 
tion and the public interest can be 
weighed and decided. This is sensible. 
This prejudices neither interest, but gives 
us a balanced procedure that we can be 
confident will work in the interests of 
everyone concerned. And, of course, tens 
of millions of acres of Federal lands in 
Alaska will not be designated as special, 
national interest areas, so this conflict 
will not come up. In fact, we can assert 
that there will be little occasion for con- 
flict between Native regional corporation 
selections and those of the public in- 
terest we seek to protect. 

Mr. Chairman, the other element of 
this amendment is the machinery for 
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land planning in Alaska. This is wholly 
an interim provision to meet the desper- 
ate need for advance planning and land 
use guidance in the immediate future, 
while the Federal domain is being trans- 
ferred to other interests, but before sound 
local and statewide planning can be put 
into effect. This is what the State legis- 
lature has already set up, as I read their 
May 21, 1971, act signed by Governor 
Egan. They have urged us in the Congress 
to do our part in getting the joint com- 
mission underway. That is what this 
amendment will do. 

These two elements are the total sub- 
stance of this amendment. It is straight- 
forward and as simple as it can be. Our 
duty is clear. We must choose to work the 
public interest into this bill. I, therefore, 
urge my colleagues to join me in support 
for the Udall-Saylor amendment. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

I wish to strongly support the Udall 
amendment. 

It has been said that the saddest 
words of song or pen are those four 
words “It might have been.” 

If ever, from the planning point of 
view, there are sad, futile words, it is 
the words “planning can wait until to- 
morrow.” 

We have found out that if planning 
does not go on today, when land is avail- 
able at reasonable prices, particularly 
when we have a fortuitous circumstance 
of it being in the public domain, plan- 
ning does not go forward tomorrow. 

If the Members want proof, come up 
to look at Nassau County. 

If the Members want proof, go to Los 
Angeles and look at Los Angeles County. 

Look at the megalopolitan explosion on 
the east coast, from Portland, Maine, to 
Richmond, Va. There they will find a 
horrifying example of the past century, 
again where people said we could have 
planning tomorrow. 

Frederick Law Olmstead, the great 
landscape architect, advocated that we 
take perhaps 100 acres beyond the pe- 
riphery of the city and make a park. 
This was characterized as “Olmstead’s 
Folly.” Yet today who would doubt the 
wisdom of Frederick Law Olmstead who 
advocated and fought for the creation of 
what became Central Park in midtown 
New York. 

Who would say today there would be 
the remotest possibility of creating any 
urban park in New York City, after the 
explosion of urbanization we have seen in 
the past decade and the accompanying 
geometric explosion of land prices? 

With all of the problems we have had 
on urban renewal with respect to land 
use—industrial or cultural—where have 
we seen the use of land clearance in a 
central city for park land or general rec- 
reation space? The reason is perfectly 
obvious. Every Member in this Chamber 
knows the fantastic explosion and esca- 
lation of land values. It is impossible, in 
today’s society, to clear land in a central 
city and devote it to open space. 

I say we cannot wait for planning un- 
til tomorrow. While this land is still 
under Government control, under the 
control of this great body, we can 
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achieve a noble purpose by planning for 
tomorrow today, while the land is avail- 
able at very reasonable prices. 

I urge support of the amendment. 

Mr. KYL, Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. The gentleman asks, where 
would we do this? The gentleman per- 
haps would be interested in the fact that 
the State of Alaska has created around 
its biggest city a 500,000-acre State park, 
at the city of Anchorage. 

In the case of Haines it is 2,900 acres. 

As a matter of fact, the State of 
Alaska, in its selection of lands, has in- 
cluded 15 percent of its lands in State 
parks. 

There is a pretty good answer to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SCHEUER. I agree it is a good 
start. We can take a further giant step 
by supporting the Udall amendment to- 
day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. CEDERBERG) to 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Arizona (Mr. UDALL). 

The amendment to the substitute 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, over the past few days, 
the Udall-Saylor amendment has been 
exposed to a full round of debate and a 
great many misstatements of fact. I note 
that in the past day or so, nearly all of 
the material advocating the amendment 
has been cast within the last few months 
in terms of what the amendment will 
not do. 

This is very fine, but it conceals the 
real impact of the amendment on the 
Natives of Alaska and the State of Alas- 
ka. It is very much like telling a man 
who has cancer that he will not die of a 
heart attack. 

The following is a statement of what 
the bill will do. Would you be willing to 
have it done to your own State? 

First. The amendment designates 130 
million acres in Alaska—over one-third 
of the State—in a new designation called 
public interest study lands. None of these 
lands can then be selected by the State 
for 5 years under its hard-won statehood 
land rights without a new approval by 
Congress. In effect, this entire 130 mil- 
lion acres, or a large part of it, will sim- 
ply be ultimately lost to the State and 
unavailable for selection. 

Second. Under the present bill, the 
Alaska Natives get an initial selection of 
approximately 18 million acres and the 
remaining 22 million acres after the State 
finishes its selections in 1983, If this 
amendment is passed, the Natives will 
also be selecting after 130 million Feder- 
al acres are taken. This means that, after 
working out all the land that is selected 
prior to the Natives’ last selection, only 
33 to 40 million acres will be left from 
which to choose 22 million. By definition, 
the 130 million will be prime land. If the 
amendment fails, the Natives will be able 
to select their 22 million from approxi- 
mately 166 million acres. Gentlemen, I 
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think you can see why the Natives oppose 
this amendment so strongly. 

Third. The amendment establishes a 
land planning and land designation sys- 
tem which is said to match a system es- 
tablished by the State of Alaska. In fact, 
it goes much further than anything the 
State has done or intended to do. It is 
true that Alaska has a strong record in 
the area of land planning, and in the last 
legislature passed a very responsible land 
planning act. But no State could or 
should agree to the federally dominated 
nature of the Saylor-Udall amendment. 
The opposition of the State by Governor 
Egan has been communicated to all 
Members. 

Fourth. The amendment creates a sys- 
tem of bureaucratic complexity involving 
several levels of administrative action, a 
complex State-Federal relationship, and 
grounds for judicial review. And, it does 
so without the benefit of a single day of 
committee action or deliberation. 

Fifth. The amendment impedes the 
economic recovery of a State which has 
been for some years in a state of near 
depression. The Alaska Natives will be 
among those who suffer most from the 
continued economic slump. The fact is 
that the amendment subjects all State 
land selections to 5 more years of doubt 
and congressional approval. In the name 
of planning, the State will be prevented 
from planning. 

All these things the amendment will do, 
and they would, in my opinion, be intoler- 
able to any Member in his own State. 
Nevertheless, this amendment is being 
pressed to apply to a single State, as a 
part of a bill for a separate purpose, and 
without consideration to other more 
deliberate work already underway in this 
Chamber. Incredibly, one-third of Alas- 
ka’s land is being again withheld, and 
Native rights are not subordinated, if not 
delayed. I would remind all Members that 
the State from which one-third of its 
land is to-be redesignated is already a 
State which contains 65 percent of this 
Nation’s national wildlife refuges, and 31 
percent of this Nation’s national parks. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment can be 
characterized very simply. It is an 
amendment grounded in sound environ- 
mental philosophy and commitment, but 
it is an amendment which is roughhewn 
and inequitable in its execution, one 
which thoughtlessly ignores other crucial 
responsibilities. For these reasons, the 
Natives of the State of Alaska oppose, the 
State of Alaska itself opposes, and I op- 
pose it. I urge you again to make the 
Eskimos, Indians, and Aleuts of Alaska 
your first priority today. They have 
waited a very long time. 

Mr. KYL. Will the gentleman yield on 
that point? 

Mr. BEGICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. This amendment calls for 
hearings not only in Alaska on these 
matters but in States outside of Alaska 
for the public view of what happens in 
the State of Alaska. 

Mr. BEGICH. Yes. I might add that if 
the State does not abide by the decision, 
or if the Natives do not abide by the de- 
cision in this bill as it is contemplated 
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by the commission, the commission can 
go to the U.S. District Court or to the 
Department of Justice to seek orders to 
insure compliance with land-use plan- 
ning recommendations. That is the 
sanction of the commission, and it is a 
real limitation of Natives rights. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me go back to 
a basic point. What is assumed in this 
amendment? It is assumed that the State 
of Alaska does not do any planning. That 
is what is assumed here. I think this 
State has a tremendous record already 
in the field of land-use planning. We 
have in our Constitution a requirement 
that we must have land-use planning. We 
have this imbedded in our laws so that 
we cannot give one piece of land away 
until it is classified and its use is com- 
patible with the State and planning ob- 
jectives. We are working with the Fed- 
eral Government now. We have exhaus- 
tive agreements worked out with the Fed- 
eral Government and the Department of 
the Interior for the North Slope, and we 
are working on a cooperative plan at the 
present time. Alaska does not deserve this 
restrictive Federal legislation to inter- 
fere with the State and neither do the 
Natives. 

I think it is important to note, as we 
look at the amendment, that it really 
places the Native in a secondary position. 
The Native gets the crumbs that are left, 
very frankly. After all the selections of 
the State, after all the selections of the 
Federal Government, the Natives will get 
what is left over. The Udall-Saylor 
amendment makes what is left over al- 
most meaningless. 

Finally, Alaska has established in its 
government a Department of Environ- 
ment and Conservation. It was passed 
this past year, and it is unique; a credit 
to any State. 

Mr. Chairman, when the gentleman 
from Iowa talks about the fact that we 
have a 500,000-acre park within 7 min- 
utes drive of downtown Anchorage, he is 
correct. We have done likewise with other 
areas. Almost 15 percent of the land of 
Alaska, and which Alaska has patented 
up to this time, has been put back into 
parks and recreation, because many 
Alaskans left the other States, the lower 
49 States, not because we did not fully 
appreciate those States and their virtues, 
but because we recognized that we could 
enjoy a better environment and quality 
of life where we could have clean air, 
clean streams, and protect our environ- 
ment. I assure you, Alaskans have re- 
alized and assumed that responsibility. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alaska has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WHITE) Mr. BEGICH was al- 
ee to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
conclude and then shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. Chairman, if Alaska were not 
doing the right thing in land-use plan- 
ning, and if it did not have a strong 
water control act law, if we did not have 
an act to protect waterborne oil ship- 
ments, then it would be another story. 
If we did not do the proper job of land- 
use planning, then I would say to you to 
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amend this act. But Alaska’s doing a 
creditable job, a job recognized by some 
of the top conservationists in this coun- 
try as a quality performance. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. WHITE. In the event the with- 
drawal should fail and the Secretary of 
Interior desired certain lands for the use 
and benefit of all the people of this coun- 
try, is there not a mechanism for the 
Secretary to obtain this land without 
any great involvement? 

Mr. BEGICH, Yes. The same laws that 
pertain now would apply. As you well 
know, the Secretary and this Congress 
have the power to do all things in the 
public interest. 

Let me add a last point. We have 11 
bills pending before the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs to which the 
committee is giving exhaustive study 
along these lines. Let us come forward 
with excellent legislation. It will cer- 
tainly take time. The Public Land Review 
Commission said they would need 5 years 
within which to make a recommendation, 
but they came up with an excellent study. 
Mr. Chairman, let us not be stampeded 
into a planning amendment which dis- 
regards the best land-planning studies 
ever done in this Nation. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, is it not true 
that the Secretary of Interior can with- 
draw lands right now before they make 
the selection, if he felt some particular 
land should be set aside for the use of 
all the people of this country? 

Mr. BEGICH. Yes, he has that right, 
and the Congress has responsibly em- 
powered the Secretary, in my view. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the income of the 
government of the State of Alaska 
annually? 

Mr. BEGICH. We are operating on a 
budget now of approximately $289 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. GROSS. About $289 million per 
annum? 

Mr. BEGICH. For this year; yes. We 
have taken about $80 million of the oil 
revenues we have received to help meet 
the tremendous social needs which 
Alaska faces. 

Mr. GROSS. Until this windfall came 
your way, what was the budget and in- 
come of the State? 

Mr. BEGICH. The budget has gone up 
anywhere from 11 to 15 percent a year. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by my 
colleagues from Pennsylvania (Mr. Say- 
LOR) and Arizona (Mr, UDALL). No one 
quarrels with an intent to accomplish a 
fair, just and equitable settlement for 
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the Alaskan Native land claims. There is 
considerable historic, legal, and moral 
justification for supporting these claims. 

However, the Congress must insure 
that in settling these claims that ir- 
reparable harm is not done to the na- 
tional and Alaskan environmental in- 
terests. The purpose of the Udall-Saylor 
amendment is to protect lands of poten- 
tial national environmental value by di- 
recting the Secretary of the Interior to 
temporarily withdraw up to 50 million 
acres of land which will then be studied 
as to possible use as national parks, na- 
tional wildlife refuges, wilderness areas, 
and scenic reserves. Once a complete 
study of these “national interest study 
areas” is completed, the Secretary will 
then make recommendations to the Con- 
gress as to their future status. The 
amendment does not interfere with the 
Native selections under the bill. Even 
in the national interest study areas, the 
selection process goes ahead except that 
actual title is not conveyed. 

As Representatives UpaLL has said: 

The amendment says, in effect, while the 
State and the Natives are dividing up public 
lands—as they should rightly do—let’s allow 
the American people a shot at some prime 
acres before they are all gone. 


The amendment has the support of the 
Sierra Club, the National Wildlife Feder- 
ation, and the Friends of the Earth. It 
deserves the overwhelming support of the 
House. 

(Mr. VANDER JAGT (at the request 
of Mr. STEIGER of Arizona) was granted 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. VANDER JAGT. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in strong support of the national in- 
terest amendment being offered by the 
distinguished gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. UDALL) and the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. SAYLOR), 
the ranking minority member of the In- 
terior Committee. I am happy to be asso- 
ciated with this important initiative as a 
cosponsor of the amendment. 

One argument that has been heard 
concerning this amendment is that its 
provisions establishing a ‘Temporary 
Joint Federal-State Natural Resources 
and Land-Use Planning Commission for 
Alaska are premature, and that we should 
wait to include Alaskan land planning 
simply as an element of the recently pro- 
posed administration bill for a national 
land-use policy. That bill is H.R. 5504. 

I am a sponsor of that national land- 
use bill, and hope to see its early enact- 
ment. But it is clear that we will not 
have such a national land-use planning 
bill this year. In any case, I do not believe 
we can wait in the case of land-use plan- 
ning in Alaska. 

First, Mr. Chairman, there is an im- 
mediate need for this kind of compre- 
hensive planning in Alaska. Up to this 
date, most of Alaska has remained under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior, who has exercised responsibil- 
ity for controlling and planning land 
uses. Now, much of this land is rapidly 
to be divided up and transferred to pri- 
vate owners and the State of Alaska. In 
that process, a gap opens between the 
former planning of the Secretary of the 
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Interior and the fact that much of rural 
Alaska presently has no local planning 
machinery whatsoever. 

It is true that we should have a na- 
tional land-use policy, of consistent ap- 
plication to all 50 States. I support that 
strongly. But the situation of Alaska is 
clearly extraordinary, not simply be- 
cause of the dominant present Federal 
land holdings in that State, but because 
these lands remain wild at this moment, 
and face the sure prospect of rapid de- 
velopment in the very immediate future 
once this bill is enacted. 

Now, let me point to the recommenda- 
tions that the Public Land Law Review 
Commission made on this subject of 
Alaskan planning and development. Here 
is what that Commission said in its re- 
port issued last June, and I quote from 
pages 64 and 65 of the report: 

A joint Federal-State natural resources 
and regional planning commission should in 
any event be established for Alaska. We have 
concluded thst generally the public land laws 
dealing with the retention and management 
or disposition of public lands and their re- 
sources should apply equally in all states 
where the public lands are located, including 
Alaska. In that state, however, the situation 
is entirely different with regard to planning 
for the future. 

In Chapter Fifteen [of the P.L.L.R.C. Re- 
port], we discuss the land grants made by the 
Alaska Statehood Act to that State. There is 
a program for the state to select certain 
public lands until 1984. It is essential that, 
during the period the selection process con- 
tinues, there be carefully coordinated plan- 
ning between the Federal Government and 
the state ....” (emphasis added). 


So, we have the Public Land Law Re- 
view Commission, on which both of the 
leading sponsors of this amendment 
served with distinction, recommending 
explicitly that just such a Commission be 
set up in order to aid in coordinated land 
use planning during the process of land 
selections in Alaska. That is precisely 
what our amendment does. 

Now, the Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission also makes another very import- 
ant point. It states that— 

Impediments to state selection be removed 
and that no further obstructions be emplaced 
by the Federal Government. 


That is just what will happen when the 
Federal Government settles this matter 
of the outstanding Native claims, and is 
one good reason I support the committee 
in its basic bill. But, in this process, we 
cannot deny our sovereign responsibility 
to assure that the national interest re- 
mains protected and affirmed. That is 
why I support the Udall-Saylor amend- 
ment, for this is just what it will do. 

The Public Land Law Review Commis- 
sion report, finally notes that— 

The first step to minimize the effect on 
state selection policy is for the public land 
management agencies to identify and rec- 
ommend to Congress as soon as possible, the 
lands considered to have national significance 
warranting retention by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Now, my friends, that is just precisely 
and exactly what the national interest 
amendment will do—and just what the 
committee bill will not assure is done. 
Moreover, we conform in this amend- 
ment to the further stipulation in Pub- 
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lic Land Law Review Commission recom- 
mendation that “a reasonable time limit 
must be imposed for the completion of 
this action beyond which lands not pro- 
posed to Congress for retention will be 
available without question for State se- 
lection.” This, too, is just what our 
amendment does. It sets a time limit of 
6 months from the date of this act by 
which the Department of the Interior is 
to have selected and withdrawn its ‘‘na- 
tional interest study areas”—which, of 
course, may not exceed an aggregate of 
50 million acres of new withdrawals. 

So, Mr. Chairman, as I read the Public 
Land Law Review Commission report, I 
find that our amendment is virtually the 
letter of its recommendations as regards 
the national interest in Alaska and the 
need for land planning. That distin- 
guished Commission recognized that 
Alaska is an extraordinary situation, and 
called for creation of just the kind of 
Commission we propose in this amend- 
ment. As you all know, just such a Com- 
mission has been established, for its 
part, by the Alaska Legislature, which 
has urged us to cooperate by establish- 
ing the Federal half of the structure so 
that this effort can get down to work. 

Mr, Chairman, I am for a reasonable, 
sound national land-use policy which, as 
the administration bill proposes, encour- 
ages locai and State governments to meet 
national criteria of sound land planning 
and use guidance. I know this kind of 
planning can help in my State and my 
own area, and I support it. I also know 
Alaska is an extraordinary situation, in 
which we have an extraordinary need, 
brought on by the special Federal respon- 
sibility that goes along with our great 
Federal land holdings, that yet belong 
to all our people. Mr. Chairman, I think 
this amendment merits support and I 
urge my colleagues to approve it. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, we are now, I guess, 
down to the nitty-gritty of the Udall- 
Saylor amendment. My colleague from 
Arizona is not only famous for his elo- 
quence at home but here nationally. 

And I would be willing to stipulate at 
the outset that the gentleman from Ari- 
zona (Mr. UpALL)—and you may use it as 
an endorsement, it will not kill you—I 
will simply stipulate that his vocabulary 
is beautiful and his delivery is excellent, 
but I would ask that you examine the 
words. Because, really, my friends, in my 
view the Udall-Saylor amendment is 
probably one of the most cosmetic efforts 
to come down the road in the name of 
conservation. Under the mantle of con- 
servation you can make a great many 
giant steps, and it is difficult to shoot 
at you when you are shielded by this 
banner. 

But let us look at what the Udall- 
Saylor amendment does. The first thing 
it does in the name of conservation is to 
form a 14-man Commission. This, of 
course, as the gentleman from Alaska 
(Mr. BecicH) indicated, duplicates the 
specific Commission established in the 
State of Alaska. They have their own 
land planning commission. 

To further insure that this Commis- 
sion could accomplish little or nothing, 
the Udall-Saylor amendment says that 
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the Commission. shall be equally divided, 
seven members from the State of Alaska, 
and seven members from the Federal 
Government. 

And you Members of this body are well 
aware that it is the sheerest kind of soph- 
istry to anticipate a successful agreement 
on specific land uses from a Commission 
made up 50 percent Federal and 50 per- 
cent State, You can anticipate maximum 
delays in every single decision. 

The Federal people will have to con- 
stantly get advice from Washington 
which, as you know, is the easiest thing 
to come by, but the hardest thing to be 
specific; and the State people will be 
guided by their own parochial interests 
and things will grind along to a halt with 
regard to the selection of the lands and 
what to do with these 50 million acres. 

I submit to you, Members of the House, 
that the 77 million acres now under pro- 
tective custody of the Federal Govern- 
ment plus the balance of whatever is left 
after the 104 million acres are selected 
by the State and the 40 million acres are 
selected by the Natives, are amply pro- 
tected now by the Alaskan State Land 
Planning Commission and the authority 
of the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who can do ex- 
actly what this superfiuous, excessive, 
burdensome, and expensive new Com- 
mission will do. 

It is bad enough to single out Alaska 
for this specific attention just because it 
is so big and empty, but to create a home 
for somebody’s brother-in-law at the 
Federal level, and I suspect at the State 
level too, is to me to do an injustice in 
the name of a very genuinely responsible 
cause. 

Do not be persuaded that you are anti- 
conservation if you vote against the 
Udall-Saylor amendment, as it is now 
amended by the Cederberg amendment. 
You will be known as a conservationist 
by your productive actions and your spe- 
cific actions, not by the cosmetic actions 
which are represented by this particular 
measure. Please know that you are doing 
nothing more here than delaying the 
process of the development of Alaska, 
both either Native population or non- 
Native population. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arizona has expired. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr, Chairman, I, like the chairman of 
my committee, regret that the question 
of oil pipelines has been brought into 
this issue. And frankly I am not nearly 
so concerned with that as I am with 
something else. I do not object to wheth- 
er the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arizona (Mr. UDALL) allows 
or does not allow pipelines. My major 
objection to this amendment is that it 
delays and frustrates the full settlement 
of the Alaskan Native land claims. 

As I said to the House yesterday, this 
is a legislative settlement. It is not a gift 
or a dole. This is the quid pro quo. We 
are saying to the Alaskan Natives, we 
are going to extinguish your aboriginal 
rights and in return for that we are go- 
ing to give you 40 million acres of land, 
and $925 million over a period of time. 
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Then we come along with the Udall 
amendment, and we say to them that we 
are going to give you this land under cer- 
tain circumstances; that we are going to 
allow future Congresses to determine 
whether you are really going to get all 
of that land, much of which will be lo- 
cated in the 100 million acres which is 
withdrawn by the Udall amendment. 

Now we would leave this to further 
Congresses. We would leave that question 
to future Congresses. But the Native can- 
not come back to a future Congress and 
say, “Look, we want our aboriginal 
rights back.” 

What really happens is that we end 
up taking their aboriginal rights saying— 
We are giving you something in return, 
which you may or may not get. 

That is the great trouble with this 
amendment as I see it. 

As the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Sayitor) pointed out yesterday, 
and let us use his figures in support of 
his amendment—there are 125 million 
acres of habitable land in Alaska—he 
Says. OK, I do not know how accurate 
that is, but let us use that figure. There 
are 78 million acres presently withdrawn 
for Federal use. 

This amendment of the gentleman 
from Arizona will withdraw another 100 
million acres minimally and the State 
has a chance to select 105 million acres 
before the Natives can start selecting 
their second 22 million acres. 

OK, then what is left for the Natives? 
Are we going to treat the Alaskan Na- 
tives as we have treated the Indians of 
America? Are we going to give them 
what nobody else wants? That is what 
happens if the Udall amendment is 
adopted. Despite what has been said here 
today, it does not delay or frustrate the 
Natives claims for 1 minute. It does, 
indeed. It does, I think, irreparable dam- 
age to these claims. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

I hesitate to interrupt the gentleman 
because he is making a very cogent argu- 
ment. Is it not also accurate to say that 
not only are we saying to the Natives— 
Wait until we look at what land we let 
you have—but is it not also possible that 
this land-use study will result in restric- 
tion under which we tell them when they 
have obtained land that it cannot be 
used for this purpose and can only be 
used for that purpose and that this pur- 
pose will be limited or conditioned as we 
determine as a result of this land-use 
study? 

Mr. MEEDS. That is not only possible 
but entirely probable. 

As to the selection of the Natives selec- 
tion of villages, the gentleman from Ari- 
zona said that it will go on unimpeded. 

Every Native village selection that is 
made, if this amendment carries, will 
have to be made after the consideration 
by this Planning Commission. If the 
Planning Commission says, “We have 
something else in mind for this land.” 
Then the Natives will have to go some- 
where else and select land for their vil- 
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lage lands because it does not fit in with 
the land planning made by this Planning 
Commission. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. UDALL. That simply is not true. 
The Natives have the final say. 

All my amendment says is that they 
must submit their selections to the Com- 
mission. Then the Commission gives them 
some friendly advice. If they reject that 
advice, they still get that land. 

Mr. MEEDS. The Planning Commis- 
sion gives them some friendly advice and 
then in (ii) it says they have to follow 
that advice. 

Mr. UDALL. But they still get the land. 

Mr. MEEDS. I would ask the gentle- 
man to read his own amendment. 

Mr. UDALL. The gentleman says they 
would have to go someplace else. But 
they still get the exact land they selected. 
They do not have to go someplace else. 

Mr. MEEDS. If the gentleman will look 
at page 8, he can see what this amend- 
ment does precisely. 

If the gentleman will look at page 8 
(ii) and (1)i—he will find out just exactly 
what I say it does for these Native village 
selections all over Alaska and not just in 
withdrawn areas and they are subject to 
this Planning Commission’s whim. 

Mr. UDALL. Of course, the Planning 
and Zoning Commission will be able to 
tell them the same way that it will tell 
the State of Alaska and private owners 
and anyone else in this State land plan 
what they must do to comply with a 
sound State land plan. 

But they cannot stop the Natives from 
getting any piece of land they want. They 
can restrict the use of the land after they 
get it. 

Mr. MEEDS. I am saying to you that 
this very effectively restricts the Natives 
because it tells them they cannot do what 
they want to do with the land, which we 
are supposedly giving to them as a quid 
pro quo for their surrendering their ab- 
original title. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALEY. After all the restrictions, 
they can put on this land, it could make 
the land absolutely worthless as far as 
the Natives are concerned and the State 
of Alaska; is that not true? 

Mr. MEEDS. It could be absolutely in- 
imical to their best interests. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Is it not true that the 
State of Alaska already is working on a 
program in conjunction with others with 
regard to the use of public lands? 

Mr. MEEDS. The State of Alaska is 
one of the very few States that have 
statewide land-use policy plans. 

Mr. ASPINALL.. Is it not also true that 
the State of Alaska will be included in 
any bill that is brought before the Con- 
gress relative to planning for the land 
use of public and private lands? 

Mr. MEEDS. The gentleman from 
Colorado and I hope there will be legis- 
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lation to bring every State before this 
Congress. Let me say in conclusion, Mr. 
Chairman, that one of the worst things 
about the amendment is that it is a great 
slap at the conservation that the Natives 
do and will in the future exercise. I want 
to quote from “Our Brother’s Keeper” 
the words of a very famous Secretary of 
the Interior, Stewart Udall, who said— 

It is ironical that today the conservation 
movement finds itself turning back to an- 
cient Indian land ideas, to the Indian under- 
song ag that we are not outside nature, but 
o ja 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Chairman and 
colleagues, I rise in support of the Udall- 
Saylor amendment. I found myself yes- 
terday listening very carefully to the gen- 
eral debate on this vital question. One of 
the principal arguments that I would like 
to address myself to is the argument 
that this amendment is not justice to the 
Alaskan Natives. The way you deal with 
that question, it seems to me, is to pass 
an amendment that I would be perfectly 
willing to offer on the floor today that 
would provide the right of the Alaskan 
Natives to receive the entire 40 million 
acres of land first before anyone else, in- 
cluding the State of Alaska. That amend- 
ment was placed before the full commit- 
tee and voted down. I would suggest to 
my liberal friends who are talking about 
justice for the Alaskan Natives, that is 
the way you give real justice. If the 40 
million acres were given to the Alaskan 
Natives and they had the right to choose 
initially, then Mr. Upatu’s amendment 
could be dealt with on its merits as it ad- 
dresses the conservation-ecological ques- 
tion. But the committee in its wisdom, 
for whatever reason, chose to knock that 
down. 

I am saying I realize what is involved 
here in the presentation of such an 
amendment by, one, a freshman; and, 
two, a person not a member of the com- 
mittee, I am willing to not introduce that 
amendment if my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Alaska, who represents the in- 
terests of the Alaskan Natives, can reas- 
sure me in the remaining colloquy that 
dividing the selection process into 18 and 
22 is acceptable to the Alaskan Natives. 
If it is, I will not introduce my amend- 
ment. 

My point is simply this: The argument 
that this is not justice to the Alaskan Na- 
tive, frankly, is an absurd argument. 
This House could work its will and place 
the entire 40 million acres up front and 
give the Alaskan Natives rightfully what 
they deserve. That should be their right. 
The Alaskan Natives should select prior 
to any other selection process. 

But the committee chose not to do so. 
Therefore, I question the argument that 
the Udall-Saylor amendment is not jus- 
tice if the two-part selection process has 
been agreed to by the parties directly 
involved. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL, The gentleman has done 
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a great service here because he has put 
his finger certainly on the heart of the 
controversy. It stunned me, frankly, to 
hear some of my liberal friends say that 
my amendment is anti-Native. It is not 
my amendment that is anti-Native. It is 
the committee bill which the Natives 
agreed to. I think they have been had. I 
think they were poorly advised. But 
plainly, with the advice of their lawyers, 
they have decided to go into it. 

What the arrangement says is, “We 
will give you 18 of your 40 million first, 
and then we will have a 12-year period 
in which the State of Alaska will go up 
and down the valleys, from the shores 
to the mountains, and pick out the best 
land and whatever it desires, and then 
you may come in and get your last 22 
million.” 

If there is anything anti-Native in re- 
lation to this bill, it is not my amend- 
ment; it is in the proposal adopted by the 
committee. I am for that arrangement, as 
I have told the gentleman from Alaska, 
the chairman of the subcommittee. The 
Natives have hammerea this out. This is 
their agreement, and they are for it, 
whether my amendment passes or not. 
Do not say my amendment is anti- 
Native. If there is anything that is anti- 
Native, it is in the committee bill. The 
gentleman has done a great service. 

Mr. DELLUMS. I thank the gentleman 
from Arizona. In concluding my re- 
marks, I resent desperately the argument 
that support for this amendment is anti- 
justice for the Alaskan Natives. 

I have offered a formula by which 
justice could take place. I will confer with 
my colleagues from Alaska. If they tell 
me the Alaskan Natives are in agreement 
with the splitting of the selection crite- 
ria, I will not introduce it, and that, I 
think, will lay to rest the question 
whether this lacks justice for the Natives 
of Alaska, and then we in this Congress 
can address ourselves to the serious and 
critical questions of the ecological issues 
which are inherent in the amendment I 
am supporting, offered by Mr. UDALL and 
Mr. SAYLOR. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I was one of those in 
the committee who wanted to see the 
Native people of Alaska have their 40 
million acres off the top. I contended for 
that position in the committee, but it be- 
came apparent we could not get the com- 
bination support for this bill that we ob- 
tained from the Department of the In- 
terior and the administration and the 
State of Alaska with that package, with 
the result that we wound up with a com- 
promise between us and the Natives and 
other groups most directly and vitally 
concerned with this legislation. 

I never intended to suggest by any- 
thing I said that the gentleman from 
Arizona is anti-Native. I do not think he 
is in any way. The question that I put to 
him and I will put it to the gentleman in 
the well is this: What Natives organiza- 
tion supports the gentleman from 
Alaska? I have not heard the answer. 
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Mr. UDALL, Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I gave the gentleman 
an answer. The answer is none. The Na- 
tives have entered into a deal and made 
a pact. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Gross, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. DELLUMS was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, in what 
we are looking at here, in a refusal to 
give the Natives first choice over the land 
to be selected, are they being selected 
out of some mineral areas, out of some 
very rich oil or mineral property? Is this 
what is taking place here? 

Mr. DELLUMS. I will give the gentle- 
man my candid opinion. It would not be 
the effect of the Jdall amendment to 
determine the Native process of selec- 
tion. 

Mr. GROSS. I am not talking about 
his amendment. I am talking about the 
committee bill and the set up without 
his amendment. 

Mr. DELLUMS. I am trying to answer. 
I think the State of Alaska is going to 
take the majority of the good land after 
the 18 million. That is why I suggest if 
we do the right thing in seeking real 
justice, we would put the 40 million acres 
up front and then we could deal with 
the ecologica: questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Rupre, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. DELLUMS was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DELLUMS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
understanding that the State of Arizona 
was promised in 1958 some 100 million 
acres of land and they have not gotten 
their slice off the top or the bottom yet. 
For that reason it seems to me they have 
a very rightful place in the sequence of 
events and they certainly are not being 
treated with unfair precedence over the 
Native claims. 

Mr. DELLUMS. I am not suggesting 
the State of Alaska does not have any 
right. I am suggesting the Natives have 
the No. 1 right, and we ought to give 
them that right, and let the establish- 
ment argue over what is left. I do not see 
any real justice in what is being pro- 
posed. 

Mr. RUPPE. I only point out the 100 
million acres has been coming to all the 
people of Alaska since 1958, and it has 
not come to them yet. 

Mr. DELLUMS. Except I think the 
Alaskan Natives have the No. 1 right to 
have their selection first. I do not think 
that right should be debatable here on 
the floor. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. Mr. „Iam 
not going to take the 5 minutes, because 
it is late. 
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I would like the Recorp to show I sup- 
port the Udall amendment as amended 
by the Cederberg amendment. One rea- 
son I do that, more than for any other 
reason, is because it has the Commission 
to which certain members of the com- 
mittee objected. I think, contrary to the 
view of the gentleman from Alaska, that 
this Commission should come and con- 
sult the rest of the people and come down 
to the other States. I do that, because 
when we passed the enabling act under 
which Alaska obtained statehood, we 
provided that the constitution of Alaska 
should give equal access to the resources 
of Alaska to nonresidents. This land is 
not something that belongs just to the 
people of the 49th State. I think they 
should come back to Congress. I think 
all the people of this country are entitled 
to hearings and a commission should 
hold them in the other States. 

The reason why I am interested par- 
ticularly is that I do not want somebody 
giving away lands for uses which are go- 
ing to destroy the ecology of Alaska. 

I have in mind the salmon spawning 
beds. I believe the use of those valuable 
spawning beds should be maintained, and 
planning is necessary to preserve them. 

There are other reasons, but I just 
want the Recorp to show I am going to 
vote for the Udall amendment, and why. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
mn, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Is the gen- 
tleman aware of any group in Alaska, Na- 
tive or non-Native, in State government 
or out, which supports the Udall amend- 
ment? 

Mr. PELLY. I only know I support it, 
and that is important to me. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Does the 
gentleman believe we should put this kind 
of an amendment on the people of Alaska 
even if they do not want it? 

Mr. PELLY. The answer is that the 
committee in a few minutes and the Con- 
gress as a whole is going to make that 
decision. And that is the way it should be. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to commend the 
gentleman for his remarks. From what I 
have heard in the last 5 minutes, I am 
more than ever in support of the Udall 
amendment. I believe this whole proposi- 
tion ought to be slowed down for the 
smell of oil grows stronger by the hour. 

Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alaska. 

Mr. BEGICH. Does the gentleman in 
the well have any evidence of the fact 
that Alaska does not have good land use 
planning at the present time or that 
Alaska has not classified its land into the 
best public use, and has not given back 
15 percent for parks? 

Mr. PELLY. I realize that Alaska has 
done planning, but I realize, too, there 
are some responsibilities which go to the 
Congress of the United States and to the 
rest of the people, so I believe a commis- 
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sion to plan and to consult would be just 
that much better protection and a safe- 
guard as to the distribution of the land. 

Mr. BEGICH. Since the gentleman 
made the point about the salmon run, I 
should like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion, 

Is it not true that in 1937 and 1938 
Alaska had an 8.5 million case pack of 
salmon, and that under the Federal man- 
agement this diminished to 4 million by 
1959? 

Since Federal management has 
brought us down to a 4 million case pack 
of salmon, is it really a better job than 
was done before? 

If there were a basis of concern that 
Alaska is not doing the job I would agree 
with the gentleman. But we are doing 
our job. Can the gentleman dispute it? 

Mr. PELLY. I would say that the sal- 
mon run in cycles. There are big years 
and low years. I do not know who should 
get the credit, but so far as I am con- 
cerned I will give a lot of the credit to 
the Fish and Wildlife Conservation Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries of the House, 
of which I am a member. The size of 
salmon runs is owing to treaties and 
international arrangements. I think 
the Federal Government should get a 
great deal of the credit. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, 

Mr. Chairman, I find some of the state- 
ments made by the last three or four 
speakers to be somewhat contradictory. 
I am no expert on this bill, but I have 
been trying to understand it. I thought 
I would be for the Udall-Saylor amend- 
ment but I do want to be objective rela- 
tive to the rights of the Natives and I 
am not going to do anything that I feel 
is not fair to them. 

I have heard all these statements 
about “giving” the Natives land. In my 
opinion, the land they occupied, one 
might say by adverse possession, over the 
centuries was theirs. We are not “giving” 
them that. We did not buy that land 
from Russia, because Russia did not have 
any more right to sell that land than the 
city of Chicago has to sell the Brooklyn 
Bridge. What we got from Russia was an 
agreement that they would not interfere 
with our claim to the land but our claim 
and their claim would be subject to the 
rights of those using parts of the country. 

As to the land the Natives did not oc- 
cupy over these centuries, that is a differ- 
ent question. 

As I thought I understood this, we are 
determining that 18 million acres is the 
amount of land held by adverse posses- 
sion, but in addition to that they are go- 
ing to get 20 million acres. 

Will the gentleman straighten me out 
on that? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. This is not exactly in 
accord with the facts before the commit- 
tee. The Natives of Alaska possessed all 
of the land. They used all of the land at 
the time we purchased it except for 
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those few small areas the Russian Gov- 
ernment was using at that time. 

Since that time, of course, much of 
the land has been disposed of by the 
Federal Government. Over 5 million 
acres went into private ownership. Also, 
the Federal Government has set aside 
many millions of acres of land for uses 
of the Federal Government. Also, they 
have withdrawn areas for classification. 

Now, we are not going on the assump- 
tion in the legislation now before us that 
the title to all of the State of Alaska was 
a good title in the Natives at the time 
the land was purchased. We are simply 
stating that the rights they had and the 
needs they have at the present time jus- 
tify this 40 million acres of land grant 
to the Natives under the provisions of the 
bill as well as the $925 million. 

Eighteen million acres, approximately, 
will go to the village areas. The rest will 
go to the regional corporations for the 
use of the Indians. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Then, the entire 
40 million acres will be, you might call 
it, a congressional settlement with regard 
te the Natives’ rights acquired by adverse 
possession? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I heard one 
speaker come down here on this and sup- 
port the Udall amendment after saying 
his first interest is in protecting Native 
rights; however, the Udall amendment— 
as I understand—it says that they do not 
even get full rights to the 18 million 
acres which contains and surrounds 
their villages. Is that correct? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, unless certain conditions take place 
before their reductions. Our bill provides 
for the Natives to make their choice of 
the 18-million-plus acres, The State will 
then take care of its final choices and 
the Natives will then take care of the 
balance of theirs. That is exactly cor- 
rect. The gentleman has it interpreted 
correctly. 

Mr, SMITH of Iowa. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, before we vote on this 
issue I want to make absolutely sure that 
each Member determines his vote on the 
basis of logic and not on the basis of 
emotion or what he has been asked to do 
by someone who really does not under- 
a the purpose or the meaning of the 

ill. 

The argument here apparently is in 
regard to what kind of conservation of 
acres there will be in the State of Alaska. 
Therefore, I would ask the indulgence 
of the House to review once more some 
of these figures. 

At the present time the Federal Gov- 
emment has reserved in the State of 
Alaska 73 million acres. Now note this: 
31 percent of all the national park acre- 
age of the 50 States is in that single State 
of Alaska—31 percent of it. We have set 
aside in the State of Alaska for Federal 


areas, for fish and wildlife preservation, 
20 million acres. How much of the total 
does that constitute? That is 65 percent 
of all the fish and wildlife preservation 
acres in the 50 States. 
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The bill further provides that if any 
Federal lands are withdrawn, the Secre- 
tary must review them. If you wonder 
how the Secretary is going to review this 
land and the uses to be made of it, then 
look at the Organic Act for BLM which 
he has sent to the Congress with his 
blessing and which prescribes the most 
cautious and deepest kind of environ- 
mental concern every step of the way as 
far as the use of the Federal lands is 
concerned. 

Now let us turn to the other two cate- 
gories of land about which you worry 
under conservation. 

If the Alaskan Natives were going to 
destroy this land, these values would not 
be here. I am not so concerned about 
what the Alaskan Natives are going to 
do preservationwise, conservationwise, 
and environmentally with their land. 
They have proved their stewardship, as 
they say, for as long as 7,000 years. 

How about the State of Alaska? Well, 
the State of Alaska has selected some 
lands. Fifteen percent of all the lands 
that have been selected by the State of 
Alaska have gone into the kinds of en- 
vironmental control in parks and pres- 
ervation that these people want. 

The gentleman from New York spoke 
about the cities and about wanting to 
save areas. I pointed out at that time 
that we added 1,065,000 acres to Mt. Mc- 
Kinley, to the Federal preservation. The 
State did that. One hundred sixty-five 
thousand acres were added on the Kenai 
Peninsula. Twenty-nine thousand acres 
were added at Haines. A half a million 
acres around the biggest city in the State, 
Anchorage. Does that indicate a lack of 
concern about the environment in the 
State of Alaska? What other State can 
point to the fact that land-use planning 
is a part of the Constitution of the State? 
The Alaska State constitution says that 
these lands shall be subject to land 
planning. 

And to implement that basic philoso- 
phy of their State constitution they have 
passed statutes which give an absolute 
guarantee that, if the Federal Govern- 
ment is now going to adopt a Planning 
Commission which will regulate State 
and private use of our lands, that subject 
should be considered as a separate matter 
in a specific proposal applying to all 
States. 

We had legislation which would create 
State planning agencies and agencies 
for enforcement. I think we have moved 
mightily in this direction of the proper 
use of land. 

We have these Federal proposals. I 
wonder how the gentleman from Arizona 
or the gentleman from Washington or 
anyone else here might feel if the Fed- 
eral lands of that area were now going to 
be reviewed outside the State to see 
whether the State could use these lands 
or not? The gentleman from Wyoming 
has Federal lands in his State. He is 
environmentally oriented, but I do not 
think he would want to say that his State 
cannot utilize these lands until we had 
gone to Iowa to let him use these lands, 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KYL. I yield to the gentleman from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. RONCALIO. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that, while I support the amend- 
ment, I am trying to ascertain just what 
the situation is. It is difficult to draft 
laws applicable to all 50 States. My col- 
league from West Virginia has a bill to 
prohibit strip mining, lands were des- 
ecrated. But if the same law were to 
apply to Wyoming, we would have 8,000 
people out of a job. 

I say that a State which gets 90 per- 
cent of oil royalties on Federal leases 
returned to the State might warrant, 
such as Alaska, this amendment, and it 
would not be applicable to Arizona or 
New Jersey, or to Iowa or Wyoming. We 
are 50 different States with 50 different 
sets of circumstances. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take all of 
the time, but in order to develop some 
legislative history, I ask the gentleman 
from Iowa and also the gentleman from 
Colorado, the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, if they would both respond to this 
question: The subject before us, of 
course, is the Udall-Saylor amendment. 
Both of you having served, as have 
others, on the Public Land Law Review 
Con_mission and you, Mr, ASPINALL serve 
as chairman of the Environmental Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. Is there any reason 
why the content of the amendment, 
which is under consideration during this 
debate cannot be considered before the 
committee as we consider the national 
land-use policy legislation and the rec- 
ommendations of the Public Land Law 
Review Commission? I would like to ask 
the chairman to give me a response. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DON H. GLAUSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. There is no reason 
why it should not and may I say that it 
is being so considered. Alaska is a part 
of the Union, and any land planning 
program either for public land or gen- 
eral purpose land use which is before our 
committee, Alaska is to be included, and 
there is no need in the world to put this 
additional Planning Commission on the 
back of Alaska. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. And, it will be 
the intention of the chairman of the full 
committee to give consideration to this 
legislation? 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. And, may I say in response to my 
good friend from Wyoming, Wyoming 
gets a certain percentage of all these 
mineral revenues just like Colorado does. 
We do not have to bear the burden of 
any additional Planning Commission ex- 
cept that which may apply to the Nation 
as such. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Would the 
gentleman from Iowa please respond? 

Mr. KYL. I agree with the gentleman 
from Colorado. These are the things 
which the Secretary of the Interior, fol- 
lowing one of the recommendations of 
the Public Land Law Review Commis- 
sion sent to us for consideration. These 
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are the things he says the Secretary 
should consider in planning the use of 
land: The interdisciplinary approach, 
giving priority to the designation of 
areas of critical environmental concern, 
rely, to the extent it is available, on the 
inventory of the national resource lands 
and their resources, consider all present 
and potential uses of the lands and con- 
sider the relative scarcity of the values 
involved and the availability of alterna- 
tive means including the need for re- 
cycling and sites for realization of those 
values— 

Consider the relative scarcity of the values 
involved and the availability of alternative 
means— 

Weigh long-term public benefits against 
more immediate local or individual bene- 
fits— 

Consider the requirements of applicable 
pollution control laws— 


of all sorts. 

These are the kinds of things which 
the Secretary believes ought to be ap- 
plied to the public lands and the com- 
mittee is now considering this act which, 
for lack of a better title, can be called 
the Organic Land Use Act. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SAYLOR,. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with 
interest to the debate here with regard 
to the amendment that has been offered 
by the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
UDALL) and myself. 

Many of you in the Chamber heard 
the minority leader speak of the re- 
quest of the President with regard to this 
bill. I would like to read for your benefit 
a portion of a message which the Presi- 
dent sent to this Congress on the 8th day 
of February 1971. On page 12 of House 
Document 92-46 appears the following 
language: 

Federal public lands comprise approxi- 
mately one-third of the nation’s land area 
„<. in & sense, it is the “breathing space” of 
the nation. 

The public lands belong to all Americans. 
They are part of the heritage and the birth- 
right of every citizen ... we deal with these 
lands as trustees for the future. 


And then the President goes on to say 
that the largest part of these lands lies in 
Alaska. And then the President, speaking 
of oil development, says: 


Development of oil in Alaska can bring 
benefits, but it could also, if unguided and 
unplanned, despoil the last and greatest 
American wilderness. 

We should act now, in close cooperation 
with the State of Alaska, to develop a com- 
prehensive land use plan for the Federal 
lands in Alaska. . . 

Such a plan should take account of the 
needs and aspirations of the native people, 
the importance of balanced economic devel- 
opment, and the special need for maintaining 
and protecting the unique natural heritage of 
Alaska. 


That is what our President asked us 
to do. That is what we have done in the 
Udall-Saylor amendment. 

You heard the chairman of the full 
committee get up and say that land-use 
planning ought to be handled in special 
legislation. The gentleman from Iowa 
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(Mr. Kyu) said land use planning ought 
to be handled in special legislation. But 
some of us have read some of the legis- 
lation they have introduced, and on the 
8th day of April of this year the chair- 
man, the gentleman from Colorado (Mr. 
ASPINALL) for himself, Mr. BARING, Mr. 
Upatt, and Mr. KYL, introduced H.R. 
7211, and that bill provides, among oth- 
er things, a special Joint Federal-State 
Natural Resources and Regional Plan- 
ning Commission for Alaska. There is 
also land-use planning provided for the 
other States in other legislation before 
the committee. But in their bill, H.R. 
7211, they ask for a special commission 
for land-use planning in Alaska. And 
what we are saying in the amendment 
that we have offered is that there is an 
unusual situation in Alaska. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania if 
that is not exactly what the Public Land 
Review Commission said—which is 
chaired by the distinguished gentleman 
from Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL) on 
which we both sit—that in the State of 
Alaska the situation is entirely different 
in regard to planning for the future, and 
called for a separate commission. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct; Alaska 
has a very different setup, and the 


Public Land Law Review Commission, 
chaired by the gentleman from Colorado 
(Mr, ASPINALL) made a survey, we on 
that Commission came back and said 
there should be, for the State of Alaska, 
a special Land Use Planning Commission. 


You heard the distinguished gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. MEEDS) say 
that land use planning should be taken 
up in separate legislation. If this bill 
were what he said, the settlement of giv- 
ing the Natives some land, and giving 
them some money, is all that is needed 
in this legislation, instead of trying to 
cover all the things it does. Then, this 
amendment would not be germane, but 
they went far beyond a settlement based 
only on land and money, and included 
many other things. 

That is why the Chair had to rule 
that the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Arizona (Mr. UDALL) is ger- 
mane, and it should be adopted. 

Mr, UDALL. We have been told that 
we should wait for general legislation. 
But the gentleman is aware of the agenda 
of our committee. Is there any hope or 
any schedule or any possibility that this 
general legislation will be enacted this 
year? 

Mr. SAYLOR. There is absolutely no 
hope that the legislation of that type 
can be enacted this year. 

Mr. UDALL, Next year, the gentleman 
will agree that much of the damage we 
are trying to forestall will already be 
done. 

Mr. SAYLOR. A great deal of the dam- 
age we are trying to forestall could hap- 
pen between this time and the time we 
get the bill out of our committee next 
year. 

I just want to say another thing. The 
gentleman from Washington said how 
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much land the Federal Government had 
taken out or withdrawn. He said I gave 
some figures about how much land was 
below the 1,000-foot level. 

I just want to say that a lot of land in 
national forests that are withdrawn, ap- 
proximately 20 million acres is above 
1,000 feet. 

The leve: of a lot of the wildlife pre- 
serves are above 1,000 feet. 

A great deal of the areas in the national 
parks are above 1,000 feet. 

In case anybody has not seen it, do you 
know that the highest peak in America— 
a great deal of Mount McKinley National 
Park is well above 1,000 feet. 

So is 2 lot of Pet. 4 above 1,000 feet. 

A great deal of that 72 million acres 
that the Federal Government now has is 
above 1,000 feet in elevation. 

I urge that this amendment be adopted 
because it is the last great hope we will 
ever have of trying to save Alaska from 
what has happened in the lower 48 States. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the pending 
amendment end at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, WAGGONNER. Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana (Mr. WAGGONNER). 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs yielding to me, 

I suppose we all, if we had our way, 
would do this a little bit differently. But 
since 1867 it seems we have been argu- 
ing here in the Congress of the United 
States about what should be done. 

The distinguished ranking minority 
Member, a moment ago said that the 
President in February made mention of 
the fact that these pipelines, values, 
lands and minerals, belong to all of the 
people—and he is exactly right. But I 
want to point out that some of these 
values belong under protective obliga- 
tions that are ours as citizens of the 
United States, to the Native Alaskans. 

So far as I am concerned, the 40 mil- 
lion acre figure is arbitrary and the $925 
million compensation figure is arbitrary. 
But at last it is something that the com- 
mittee has agreed on and now the Con- 
gress can agree on. 

There is no need for us to delay any 
longer. It is time to settle these claims. 
If one does not think that it is, then 
we can wait until the year 2071 comes 
along—100 years from now—and we will 
find the award tripled, and perhaps even 
more expensive than that. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time to go ahead 
and settle this claim. I urge the defeat of 
the Udall amendment. We should get on 
with this settlement. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my friend, the gentleman from 
Louisiana for his contribution. 

It has been suggested that the Public 
Land Law Review Commission made cer- 
tain recommendations. I would like to 
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suggest to my friend that the planning 

operation that is provided in the Udall 

amendment is not one of those wùich has 
been considered by the Public Land Law 

Review Commission. Neither has it been 

considered by the Committee on Interior 

and Insular Affairs. 

If it were brought to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, we, of 
course, would give it our consideration. 

There is no reason, even though that 
recommendation was stated as it was 
in the report of the Public Land Law Re- 
view Commission—there is no reason why 
the State of Alaska should not be treated 
like all her sister States in regard to the 
matter that is now before us. 

As I have said repeatedly, what is in- 
volved here is the settlement of Native 
claims. 

In closing this debate, let me read the 
following letter which is dated October 
4, 1971, from Hon. Rogers Morton, the 
Secretary of the Interior: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

Washington, D.C., October 4, 1971. 

Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr, CHARMAN: I note that the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs has 
reported favorably H.R. 10367, with amend- 
ments, a bill “To provide for the settlement 
of certain land claims of Alaska Natives, and 
for other purposes.” 

I appreciate the long hours of conscien- 
tious deliberations devoted to this bill by 
the members of the Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs and the members of the full Interior 
Committee. 

You are to be congratulated for your efforts 
in settling this complex problem of equity 
for our Native Americans. 

The Administration, on April 5th of this 
year, submitted its own bill to the Congress 
(H.R. 7432) which was given careful con- 
sideration by your Committee. Speaking for 
the Administration, I can and do notify you 
that H.R. 10367, as reported by the Commit- 
tee, will meet our objectives, and urge that 
it be acted upon favorably by the full House. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROGERS MORTON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 

May I state that the Honorable Rogers 
Morton was a valued member of our 
committee for 6 years. He understands 
what is involved not only in this legisla- 
tion but also in the committee procedure. 
He understands the difficulty of bringing 
into some agreement the very great dif- 
ferences that exist in any legislation such 
as this. It is my honest opinion that the 
Udall-Saylor amendment will not serve 
the best interests of the State of Alaska, 
the Government of the United States, or 
the Natives who, after all, are the ones 
to be considered in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment for the com- 
mittee amendment. offered by the gentle- 
man from Arizona (Mr. UDALL) as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

TELLER VOTE WITH CLERKS 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers with clerks. 
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Tellers with clerks were ordered; and 
the Chairman appointed as tellers 
Messrs. UDALL, ASPINALL, HALEY, and 
SAYLOR. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 178, noes 
217, not voting 35, as follows: 

[Roll No. 312] 
{Recorded Teller Vote] 
AYES—178 


Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Grasso 
Green, Pa. 


Abzug 
Alexander 
Anderson, Ill, 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Andrews, 
Dak. 


Ashley 
Aspin 
Badillo 
Bennett 
Biester 
Bingham 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brinkley 
Brown, Mich. 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burton 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Byron Keith 

Cederberg Koch 

Chamberlain Kyros 

Cleveland Leggett 

Collins, Tex. Lent Springer 
Conable Long, Md. Stanton, 
Conte McCormack J. William 
Conyers McCulloch Steele 
Coughlin McDade Steiger, Wis. 
Danielson McKinney Stokes 

Davis, Wis. Macdonald, Stratton 
Delaney Mass. Sullivan 
Dellenback Talcott 
Dellums Teague, Calif. 
Denholm Thompson, Ga. 
Dennis Thomson, Wis. 
Dingell Miller, Ohio Thone 
Donohue Minish Udall 

Dow Minshall Van Deerlin 
Drinan Mitchell Vander Jagt 
Duncan Vanik 

du Pont Veysey 

Dwyer Vigorito 
Edwards, Calif. 


Heckler, Mass, 
Helstoski 
Hillis 
Hungate 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Keating 


Madden 
Mailliard 
Melcher 
Miller, Calif. 


Wiliam D, 
Frenzel 
Frey 
Galifianakis 
Giaimo 


Preyer, N.C. 
Pucinski 
Quie 
Railsback 
Randall 


NOES—217 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Abourezk 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Annunzio 
Archer 


Bergland 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Bolling 
Bow 


Fountain 
Fraser 


Fulton, Tenn, 
us 


Fuq 
Gallagher 


Collins, I. 
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Rarick 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Robinson, Va. 
Robison, N.Y. 
Rooney, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rostenkowski 
Roy 

Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruppe 

Ruth 

St Germain 
Satterfield 
Schmitz 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 


Gaydos 

Gettys 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green, Oreg. 
rifin 


Griffiths 
Grover 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Hastings 
Henderson 
Hicks, Wash. 
Hogan 
Holifield 


McClory 
McClure 
McCollister 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevitt 
McMillan 
Mahon 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 
Mills, Md. 
Mink 
Mizell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Morgan 
Murphy, Ill. 
Johnson, Calif. Murphy, N.Y. 
Jonas Myers 
Jones, Ala. Natcher 
Jones, N.C. Nelsen 
Karth Nix 
Kazen O'Neill 
Kemp Passman 
King 
Kluczynski 
Kuykendall 
EK 


Smith, Iowa 
Spence 
Staggers 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Symington 
Taylor 
Teague, Tex. 


y. 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lennon 
Link 
Lloyd 
Lujan 


NOT VOTING—35 


Ford, Gerald R. Mathis, Ga. 
Frelinghuysen Mills, Ark. 
Garmatz 


Stephens 
Thompson, N.J. 
Ullman 


So the substitute amendment, as 
amended, was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the remaining committee amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendments: 

Page 34, line 15, strike "(f)". 

Page 36, line 21, strike “regional” and in- 
sert “region”. 

Page 36, after line 24, insert a new para- 
graph (2) as follows, and renumber succeed- 
ing paragraphs: 

“(2) In the event that the total number of 
acres selected within a region pursuant to 
section 9 exceeds the percentage of the re- 
duced forty million acres allotted to that re- 
gion pursuant to subsection (j) (1) (B), that 
region shall not be entitled to receive any 
lands under this subsection (j). For each 
region so affected the difference between the 
acreage calculated pursuant to subsection 
(j) (1) (B) and the acreage selected pursuant 
to section 9 shall be deducted from the 
acreage calculated under subsection (J) (1) 
(C) for the remaining regions who will select 
lands under this subsection (j). The reduc- 


tions shall be apportioned among the re- 
maining regions so that each region’s share 
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of the total reduction bears the same propor- 
tion to the total reduction as the total land 
area in that region (as calculated pursuant 
to subsection (j)(2)(A) bears to the total 
land area in all of the regions whose allot- 
ments are to be reduced pursuant to this 
paragraph.” 

Page 40, line 22, strike the quote marks 


at the end of the line. 
Page 41, line 13, strike “rights,” and insert 
“rights as provided in section 11(1i),”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPINALL 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. AsPINALL: Page 
1, line 6, after “Src. 2.”, strike out “(a)”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPINALL 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL: Page 
13, line 25, strike out “provisions of this 
section”, and at the end of line 26 insert 
“provisions of this section", 


The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: Page 2, 
line 21, after the word “Act”, strike out the 
words “is intended to” and insert the word 
“shall”. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I shall not 
take 5 minutes. I would hope that the 
Committee would accept this amend- 
ment. 

It substitutes for “is intended to” the 
word “shall” and this section of the bill 
will then read as follows: 

(4) no provision of this Act shall replace 
or diminish any right, privilege, or obliga- 
tion of Alaska Natives as citizens of the 
United States or of Alaska— 


And so on and so forth. 

I do not understand what the commit- 
tee meant when it said “intended to.” 
That is language usually reserved for a 
report. For the last 2 days committee 
members have expressed their undying 
concern for the Natives of Alaska. If 
they mean what they say they will accept 
“shall” to make this provision of the bill 
mandatory. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. My distinguished 
friend from Iowa has observed what I 
think is a shortcoming. I would be in 
favor of this amendment and I suggest 
that it be accepted. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Does the minority accept it? 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arizona. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. Needless to say, 
I have neither the judgment nor courage 
to defy the gentleman from Iowa. We 
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accept the gentleman’s amendment on 
this side. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
Ynan from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. VIGORITO 


Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Vicorrro: On 
page 2, line 4, strike “forty” and insert “ten”, 

On page 36, line 9, strike “forty” and insert 
“ten” 


On page 36, line 19, strike “forty” and in- 
sert “ten”, 

On page 37, line 2, strike “forty” and in- 
sert “ten”. 

Mr. VIGORITO. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not take the full 5 minutes. My amend- 
ment is very brief. But before I continue 
with the discussion of my amendment I 
would like to congratulate the commit- 
tee for the tremendous amount of work 
that they have done. 

If it is the will and the wisdom of this 
House to pass a bill for the Alaskan Na- 
tives, this is probably the bill that should 
be passed. They have done a truly great 
job. 

I would especially like to single out 
my good friend and colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Alaska (Mr. BecicH) who 
has done a wonderful job. This is what 
I would call, in his successful efforts to 
get this bill through, bringing home the 
bacon. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VIGORITO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma, 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 1 
am highly pleased that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has commented upon 
the outstanding performance of our col- 
league, the gentleman from Alaska. Our 
distinguished colleague, Nick BEGICH, has 
done an exceptionally fine job in putting 
together the interests of the many varied 
groups in Alaska and in getting agree- 
ment on this bill. I certainly want to 
join the gentleman in his well-deserved 
salute to the fine Representative from 
the State of Alaska, Mr. BEGICH. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VIGORITO. I yield to our dis- 
tinguished Speaker, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma (Mr. ALBERT). 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I know of 
no one who has ever done more for his 
State in his first session of his first term 
in the Congress than the distinguished 
and hard-working, conscientious, never- 
say-die gentleman from Alaska, Nick 
Becicu. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VIGORITO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Chairman, I too 
would like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman in the well, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
VicoriTo), and the gentleman from 
Oklahoma (Mr. EDMONDSON), and those 
of our distinguished Speaker, Mr. ALBERT. 
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I think we should also pay due tribute 
to one of the finest men who has ever 
graced this floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, one whose heart is as big 
as his head is wise, our distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. Meens) who, along with the gentle- 
man from Alaska (Mr. BeEcicH), has 
literally given almost every waking 
moment of his time to the construction 
of this legislation. 

In closing, I should like to add my per- 
sonal praise of the gentleman from 
Alaska (Mr. BEGICH). 

Congressman Brcicn’s display of legis- 
lative skill and tenacity was the primary 
factor in the successful result achieved 
today. 

Seldom in the history of the House of 
Representatives has a new Member dem- 
onstrated such a firm grasp of the legis- 
lative process. The Alaska Natives living 
today, and their children and grandchil- 
dren—for generations to come—owe 
Congressman Brcico a great debt of 
gratitude. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VIGORITO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. After all that vocalizing 
what is your amendment, if I may ask? 

Mr. VIGORITO. My amendment is 
very simple. Instead of giving the Natives 
40 million acres it reduces it down to 10 
million acres. Instead of 800 acres per 
Native, it gives them about 200 acres per 
Native. And I would like to say that in 
this rare instance finally I agree with 
one of the chamber of commerces, the 
Chamber of Commerce of Alaska is in 
favor of the 10 million acres. Also the 10 
million acre figure was used last year 
when the Senate, in their occasional wis- 
dom, brought in a bill containing 10 mil- 
lion acres. I believe that is a sufficient 
number of acres. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VIGORITO. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Could we then not 
appropriately call this the chamber of 
commerce-U.S. Senate-Vigorito amend- 
ment? 

Mr. VIGORITO. I would not want to 
go on record as favoring such. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to say that I can 
understand very well the position taken 
by my friend, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. VicoriTo). It was not so 
long ago that I, too, would have agreed 
that perhaps the figure was appropriate. 
However, things have changed since 
then. It is a compromise figure that we 
have arrived at after many months of 
hard work, and we came out with 40 mil- 
lion acres as an equitable award. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Vicorrro) offered the amendment 
in committee, and it was overwhelmingly 
defeated. I would ask my colleagues in 
the House to vote down the amendment. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word, and 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 
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I would simply try to make it very 
clear to those of my colleagues on this 
side of the aisle who might be tempted 
to support what seems to be a very sim- 
ple adjustment in the mathematics of 
this situation, by saying to them that 
having been a party to, as far as I know, 
all of the negotiations concerning this 
matter between the State of Alaska, the 
White House, the Department, the Na- 
tives, and our committee, that we made 
the very best possible negotiated arrange- 
ment we could make. 

For us to blindly discard it at this 
stage of the proceedings with no more 
justification than we have been given 
would be, I might add, less than respon- 
sible—which I think would be a generous 
way to say it—and would destroy the 
prospects of the bill’s passage into law. 

I urge you, however beguiled you are 
by the diminished acreage—do not be 
seduced. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Two years ago I joined other members 
of the House Indian Affairs Subcommit- 
tee in visiting many Native villages of 
Alaska. We found towns or villages with 
dirt streets and businesses and framed 
houses. There was much poverty. Yet the 
Native people were proud of their villages 
and their homes and their hunting lands. 
The climate does not permit the farming 
or raising of gardens. Yet, the Natives 
live off the land which provides hunting. 

We must not forget that the natives 
occupied Alaska before the white man 
came and before our country purchased 
Alaska from Russia. The Natives have 
what is called aboriginal title to the 
lands they occupy. Aboriginal title per- 
mits them to occupy the land without 
disturbances from anyone except the 
Government, but aboriginal title, which 
is based on adverse possession, is not 
good against the Government. The Gov- 
ernment may decide whether the Natives 
should get recognized legal title to some 
or all of the land they claim. The Natives 
claim aboriginal title to almost all of 
Alaska. The claim has not been proved 
or disproved. 

A legislative solution to these claims 
is preferable to a judicial solution, be- 
cause litigation would take too long, 
would be costly, and would delay the 
economic development of Alaska for 
many years. The bill before us today 
represents much work and many com- 
promises. When we were in Alaska 2 
years ago, a solution seemed almost hope- 
less. The Natives were demanding more 
than the bill provides. The State of 
Alaska, businessmen, and chambers of 
commerce there were washing their 
hands of any responsibility in the matter. 
They took the position that satisfying the 
Natives’ claims was entirely a responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government. 

Since that time, compromises have 
been made and the bill has been im- 
proved in many ways. The land claim 
was reduced from 60 million to 40 million 
acres. The State agreed to pay through 
an oil royalty $500 million—more than 
one-half of the total money involved in 
the settlement. 
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Now I would like to commend Chair- 
man Hatey and the other members of the 
Indian Affairs Subcommittee and our 
colleague from Alaska on the diligent 
labors that have gone into the prepara- 
tion of the legislation before us. I have 
never seen a committee work harder in 
an effort to find the right answer to a 
complicated problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. VIGORITO). 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DINGELL 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DINGELL: On 
page 19, between lines 8 and 9, insert the 
following: 

“(3) At such time as all selections have 
been made pursuant to this section on St. 
George and St. Paul Islands, Aleutians, the 
Secretary, with the concurrence of the Sec- 
retaries of State and Commerce, shall deter- 
mine if any such selection will adversely 
affect any activities carried out pursuant to 
the Interim Convention on the Conservation 
of North Pacific Fur Seals, dated February 9, 
1957, and the Fur Seal Act of 1966 on such 
islands with respect to the conservation and 
protection of fur seals and other wildlife 
resources. If the Secretary finds that the 
conveyance pursuant to section 11 of all or 
any part of the surface estate of any land 
selected within St. George Island or St. Paul 
Island would have such an adverse effect, 
the Secretary shall purchase at fair market 
value, or reserve to the United States, such 
interests (including easements) in the se- 
lected land as he deems necessary for the 
efficient conduct of such conservation and 
protection activities, In the case of any res- 
ervation made under the preceding sentence, 
(A) the patent issued pursuant to section 11 
with respect to the land concerned shall be 
subject to such interests of the United States, 
and (B) the Secretary shall pay just com- 
pensation to the Native village or Native con- 
cerned for any interests in land selected by 
that village or Native which are so reserved 
to the United States,” 

Page 19, line 9, strike out “(3)” 
sert “(4)”. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, a little 
earlier I offered an amendment to pro- 
tect all of the wildlife refuges in the State 
of Alaska. The committee in its wisdom 
refused to accept the amendment, and 
I am prepared to accept the wisdom of 
the committee. 

But I want to bring before this body 
at this time a particular set of circum- 
stances which deserves more careful con- 
sideration and attention by this body. 

I hold in my hands, the interim con- 
vention on the conservation of North 
Pacific fur seals. 

The United States signed a solemn 
treaty with Canada, Japan, the Soviet 
Union—and, of course, as I say the 
United States. In that solemn treaty, the 
United States undertook to protect and 
to conserve in concert with the other 
governments involved the North Pacific 
fur seals. 

We agreed that we would protect the 
seals. We agreed we would protect their 
habitat. 

My subcommittee on fisheries on wild- 
life and conservation has been consid- 
ering for some time now legislation to 
protect further the different species of 
marine mammals. 


and in- 
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The principal habitat, indeed the rook- 
eries and the areas where the seals of 
the North Pacific raise their young are on 
two islands under the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

The first is the island of St. George; 
the second is the island of St. Paul. We 
are committed by treaty to protect the 
seals which raise their young on these 
two islands. These islands are small. Ac- 
cording to what I could find, the entire 
area is going to be selected by the natives 
involved. That leaves us with the situa- 
tion where failure to provide for the pro- 
tection of the rookeries will not only 
jeopardize and endanger the seals, but 
it will also put us in danger of abrogat- 
ing a treaty solemnly signed by this Gov- 
ernment, by Russia, by Canada, and by 
Japan, and on the abrogation of the 
treaty will occur a return to sealing on 
the high seas under circumstances where 
the age and sex of the seal cannot be 
ascertained and where good conserva- 
tion practices cannot be applied. 

It will do something else, Mr. Chair- 
man. It will bring about a situation where 
very probably the Russians, the Ca- 
nadians, and the Japanese will return 
to high seas sealing, a practice which 
nearly wiped out the North Pacific fur 
seal. 

The amendment does only one simple 
thing. It says that where it is necessary 
to carry out our treaty responsibilities, 
the United States in concert through the 
Secretary of State, of Commerce, and of 
Interior, will determine whether or not 
our treaty obligations are going to be 
abrogated, or whether or not it is neces- 
sary to take steps to protect the North 
Pacific seals through reservation of ap- 
propriate interests in those areas. It re- 
quires the Secretary of the Interior, in 
protecting the rights of the natives and 
in protecting the seals, will pay just com- 
pensation to the natives for the lands 
which he sets aside or for the easements 
or other interests in the lands which he 
takes. 

We had a little while back a discussion 
of whether or not we could move bears 
or whether we should move people. The 
answer is the seals have been using this 
area to breed their young for as long as 
men can recall—indeed, before men were 
in the area. As a matter of fact, the 
seals were there before the Natives who 
now occupy the island were brought there 
as forced or slave labor by the Russians. 
It is not a question of moving the seals 
because this cannot e done. It is not a 
question of moving the Natives, because 
this need not be done, because seals oc- 
cupy only a small part of the area. 

All I am trying to do is to protect by 
this amendment treaty rights and treaty 
obligations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

(On request of Mr. EDMONDSON, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. DINGELL was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL, I yield to my friend 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
has just made a statement that he is 
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convinced it will not be necessary to 
move the Natives from these islands to 
accommodate refuge needs. 

Mr. DINGELL. That is correct. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Is the gentleman 
satisfied that if the amendment were 
adopted, the Natives would be permitted 
to continue on the islands with ease- 
ments for refuge purposes? 

Mr. DINGELL. I will tell you that Iam 
absolutely determined that the scope of 
this amendment will be limited only to 
what is necessary to protect the seals. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. It would be possi- 
ble for the Natives to acquire title with 
the easements as a matter of negotia. 
tions? 

Mr. DINGELL. I am well satisfied that 
that is what will happen, and as chair- 
man of the subcommittee having juris- 
diction over refuges, that is what I intend 
to see brought about, if the House 
adopts my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Alaska is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. BEGICH, Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Michigan. This 
amendment, like that proposed with re- 
spect to wildlife refuges, is one which 
subordinates Native rights to an extent 
which is totally unacceptable. If I may, 
I will state my specific objections to this 
amendment. 

First, this amendment, like the wild- 
life refuge amendment, is virtually an 
authorization for Native relocation. For 
decades, the tiny communities of St. 
Paul and St. George have coexisted on 
these islands with the fur seals whose 
rookeries are on the Islands. In one ac- 
tion, this amendment would empower 
the Secretary to remove the village or 
to so limit their land selection that the 
continued existence of the community 
would be meaningless. This is more than 
a question of simple priorities, but the 
question of priority is very clear in my 
own mind. We must not subordinate the 
Natives. 

Second, I believe it is a false and some- 
what improper assumption beneath 
this amendment which relates to the 
actions that the St. Paul and St. George 
Islanders will take with regard to the 
seals. We are dealing with people who 
have, for decades, lived on these islands 
and protected these seal herds. In addi- 
tion to a tradition of conservation, it is 
quite clear that the islanders will be 
subject to all State and Federal laws 
designed to protect the environment. 

Third, the laws which will be applica- 
ble to these Natives specifically include 
the Federal statutory provision designed 
to enforce the provisions of International 
agreements for the protection of the fur 
seal, My faith in the Natives as conserva- 
tionists is such that I believe these laws 
will be unnecessary, but the fact is that 
they do apply. 

Fourth, incredibly, this amendment is 
based on a procedure which totally dis- 
regards Indian rights and participation. 
It confers a unilateral right on the Sec- 
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retary of Interior to take any lands 
which he feels necessary. I believe the 
amendment reveals itself as basically 
distrustful of Native input by not even 
including Native residents among those 
consulted before action is taken. This 
lack of adequate due process does no 
credit to a bill which is designed to pro- 
tect Native rights. 

Fifth, the point of much of this is that 
the amendment is a hastily drawn, last 
minute attempt designed to seize an im- 
mediate opportunity. Such an action is 
a separate legislative matter, and de- 
serves more study in order to perfect it 
and establish a fairer and more sen- 
sitive procedure. 

The Natives of St. Paul and St. George 
are the potential losers in this amend- 
ment. I believe their rights are prior 
here today. I urge that the amendment 
be rejected. 

Mr, HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, BEGICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Regardless of who owns 
the land, the conservation laws must ap- 
ply to those areas in relation to the seals; 
is that correct? 

Mr. DINGELL. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. HALEY. So why is the gentleman’s 
amendment necessary if protection of the 
seals is already covered by the conserva- 
tion laws of our Nation? 

Mr, BEGICH. The chairman of the 
subcommittee is exactly correct. We have 
discussed this point. Certainly in no way 
does the bill abrogate the treaty rights 
or duties. I think for us to pass a bill 
that would change the treaty would be 
unbelievable. There is no intention what- 
soever to change any parts of that basic 
treaty. 

I think there is a basic assumption 
that is underneath this amendment. It 
would assume that the Native people on 
those islands, 600 of them, who have for 
years—for years—been harvesting the 
seals under the jurisdiction of either the 
Department of the Interior or more re- 
cently the Department of Commerce. 
Under this supervision and administra- 
tion, they have been taking just the 
number of seals that the Department has 
required (50,000 this past year) to allow 
the seal herd to build up from a total of 
somewhere around 250,000 in 1911 to al- 
most 1,300,000 now. It would assume that 
these Native people have no great con- 
cern for conservation of the seal. In fact, 
the Natives are those who have the 
greatest concern. Their right to the land 
does not change just because the seals 
happen to be there. The seal rookery and 
the rights of the Natives are intertwined. 
There is no danger to the fur seals if 
these Natives are permitted to take their 
land just as all the other villages are 
taking their land. 

Earlier, the Members defeated an 
amendment very similar to this which 
affected 46 villages on wildlife refuges. 
Now we are down to two villages. I say 
these two villages are just as important 
as the other 46. They ought to be treated 
equally and given their right to the land 
just as the other villages are given their 
right to the land. 
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The Members can be sure the seal herd 
will be allowed to exist. The Natives are 
working with the environment and al- 
lowing them to have this land will not 
hurt the fur seals at all. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BEGICH. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Chairman, is this a 
correct statement? There is nothing in 
this bill which removes the Natives from 
the cover of any Federal or State law or 
US. treaty so far as the seals and the 
seal harvesting is concerned? 

Mr. BEGICH. The gentleman from 
Iowa is exactly correct. Under this bill 
all the Federal laws and the treaties will 
have to be obeyed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL). 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Alaskan Natives 
land claims settlement legislation. We 
now have the opportunity to deal justly 
and generously with the Alaska Natives 
by honoring commitments made to them 
in 1884, when the Congress, in the Or- 
ganic Act of 1884 establishing a terri- 
torial government in Alaska, acknowl- 
edged the Natives’ right to lands in their 
use, Occupancy or claimed by them. The 
matter of conveying title to the Natives, 
however, was postponed. 

There was no massive threat to Native 
land rights until the 1958 Alaska State- 
hood Act whereby the State of Alaska 
claimed the right to select 103 million 
acres for the public domain, and since 
then, has moved to take over lands used 
and occupied by the Natives. In January 
1969, Secretary of the Interior Udall, in 
one of his last acts, froze all State selec- 
tions and all mineral and oil leasing on 
Federal lands until the Native claims 
were settled. At that time, the State had 
selected over 20 million acres. 

In this Congress, we can write the 
concluding chapter to the Alaskan Na- 
tive settlement. This legislation, permit- 
ting nature hikes to choose 40 million 
acres of public lands, and guaranteeing 
a cash payment of $425 million over 10 
years and $500 million in royalties from 
mineral production on public lands, will 
benefit the 55,000 Eskimos, Aleuts, and 
Indians. In particular, the 40 million- 
acre settlement is of vital importance to 
the Alaska Natives. The land is critical 
to their way of life, and only by obtain- 
ing title to a reasonable amount of land 
will they possess the base upon which to 
build a better life in a changing world. 

While H.R. 10367 provides a generous 
settlement to the Alaska Natives, I am 
not sure it does justice to Alaska’s future. 
There is no strong provision for develop- 
ing a comprehensive land plan for the 
future development and conservation of 
the State, and for this reason, I have 
cosponsored the Udall-Saylor substitute. 
With the Native settlement and the State 
selection of public lands, the Federal 
freeze on the disposal of public land will 
end, and I fear that the oil companies, 
mining interests and land speculators, 
who are impatiently awaiting the passage 
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of the Claims legislation, will plunge into 
hasty and unplanned economic develcp- 
ment of Alaska that will result in the 
destruction of the Alaskan wilderness, 
as we know it today. 

There has been considerable confu- 
sion created regarding the merits of the 
substitute proposal. It does not, as some 
claim, interfere with the Natives’ land 
selection rights. The first 18 million 
acres to be chosen by the Natives would 
proceed as H.R. 10367 intends. Since the 
second round of the Native selection for 
22 million acres will not begin until 1984, 
any national interest study areas will by 
then have been completely studied with 
the future determined by congressional 
action. Thus, this will remove any con- 
flict between land planning and the sec- 
ond selection by the Natives. 

Mr. Chairman, we now have the chance 
to do justice to Alaska’s Natives and, 
also, adopt rational land planning which 
can be compatible with the preservation 
of the pristine Alaskan environment, Let 
us not cast aside the opportunity to se- 
cure these twin obligations. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, Alaska is 
the last great Federal domain in the 
United States. The original Federal land 
comprised 375 million acres of the 
Alaskan land mass, but this last frontier 
is being disposed of all too rapidly. H.R. 
10367 provides for a native land settie- 
ment which would grant the Natives full 
title to 40 million acres of the remain- 
ing Federal land. 

I support this provision along with the 
settlement formula for the Indians, but 
I fear that there are serious loopholes for 
abuse in the method of disposal of 
Alaskan lands. 

In earlier legislation, Congress granted 
the right to 103 million acres to the State 
of Alaska and now the Indians are re- 
ceiving 40 million additional acres. Most 
of the remaining Federal lands in 
Alaska—now under a freeze order pre- 
venting disposal—will soon be eaten up 
by speculators and exploiters. They will 
be competing in the dividing up of the 
remaining Alaskan frontier. The result 
of this competition will be the develop- 
ment of a chaotic land-use pattern, “a 
land rush.” 

H.R. 10367 serves the interests of the 
Natives, the needs of the State of 
Alaska, and resource developers. But the 
public interest of 208 million Americans 
and the environmental protection of this 
land have not been considered. 

In this new era of public concern for 
the environment, I can not understand 
how we can authorize the wholesale dis- 
position of Alaska public lands without 
overall plans that include environmental 
protection and the careful advance pro- 
tection of nationally significant areas like 
parks and wildlife preserves. 

The American people have become in- 
creasingly aware of the need for more 
parks, recreation areas, and wilderness 
preserves. To acquire land for these pur- 
poses the Federal Government has had to 
buy back, at present-day prices, land 
which was once part of the public do- 
main. Often precious wilderness areas 
which have been sold away from the pub- 
lic domain have been irreparably 
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damaged by commercial development. 
These lands have been removed from 
public use forever. At this time I feel 
it would be the height of irresponsibility 
to repeat this same type of mistake in 
Alaska. The Federal land in Alaska 
should receive priority for national needs. 
Two areas which are particularly endan- 
gered by this bill are the Arctic National 
Wildlife Range and Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park. 

For these reasons I offer my strongest 
support to the Udall substitute. This 
substitute provision would designate 76 
million acres as “national interest study 
areas.” It would also authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to withdraw up to 
an additional 50 million acres for more 
“national interest study areas.” This is 
a reasonable, and desperately needed, 
approach toward the Alaskan lands, be- 
fore we allow haphazard developments 
to haye an adverse impact on our na- 
tional and environmental interests. 

The Udall-Saylor substitute would 
also establish a temporary 14-member 
Joint Federal-State Natural Resource 
and Land Use Planning Commission for 
Alaska. When either the State or the 
Natives or private corporations make a 
land selection, they would be required to 
submit before this Commission a plan de- 
scribing what they intend to do with the 
land, The Planning Commission would 
then have 6 months in which to reply to 
this proposal. If the Commission and 
the land applicant disagreed, the issue 
would be settled in the courts. 

I would also like to emphasize my sup- 
port of the amendment of the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. DINGELL) to protect 
the existing national wildlife refuges by 
requiring the Natives and the Secretary 
of the Interior to work together to main- 
tain these wilderness preserves. Wildlife 
has been a diminishing global treasure. 
Some areas of Alaska provide prime hab- 
itat for migrating birds, including water- 
fowl, and also caribou, moose, and 
wolves that exist nowhere else in the 
world except Alaska. 

I would like to see a fair, strong, and 
balanced program for the distribution of 
the Alaskan lands. Abrupt termination of 
the existing land freeze on unreserved 
public lands in Alaska would be hazard- 
ous. If this freeze is lifted without the 
proper land-planning provisions, it 
would throw our Nation's last great unit 
of public domain open to immediate and 
possibly devastating disposal. 

In our legislative efforts today, we must 
satisfy the needs of all the people while 
respecting the balance of nature in our 
last wilderness frontier of Alaska. 

I also want to take this time to com- 
mend the Representative from the State 
of Alaska, Nick Brcicu, on his tremen- 
dous contribution in the development of 
this legislation which has tremendous 
impact on the future of the State of 
Alaska. His achievement constitutes a 
giant step in moving the State of Alaska 
toward its potential for growth and full 
development. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to express my support for the Udall-Say- 
lor amendment. The Alaskan Native 
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Claims Act, as it now stands, would throw 
open to commercial exploitation almost 
40 million acres of Alaska’s Federal 
lands. The discovery of oil and gas de- 
posits—deposits so vast that they left 
drilling crews almost thunderstruck with 
awe—have already invited such exploita- 
tion. 

The mindless plunder of our environ- 
ment has gone too far—fouling our 
waterways, pillaging our forests, driving 
many species of wildlife to the brink of 
extinction. A little foresight, Mr. Chair- 
man, would have prevented all this. We 
can exercise such foresight today by en- 
acting the Udall-Saylor amendment. 

The amendment in no way threatens 
the Native Claims Act’s central provi- 
sion: granting 40 million acres of Federal 
land and $925 million in cash to Alaskan 
Natives. This payment is just and long 
overdue. 

The amendment would merely direct 
the Interior Department to identify, 
within 6 months, 50 million acres of the 
greatest ecological significance. This 
done, the Department would be given 5 
years to carry out a searching study of 
the lands and make recommendations to 
the Congress about their use. Much of 
Alaska’s timberland and tundra is the 
last refuge for vanishing species of wild- 
life—the wolf, for example, or the cari- 
bou. Some land shows remarkable prom- 
ise for recreation areas, still more for 
wilderness areas. 

During the 5-year study, Alaska’s Na- 
tive Aleuts, Indians, and Eskimos could 
freely proceed with the selection of their 
lands. Should any of the land they choose 
be protected by the Congress—as parks, 
wildlife refuges, wilderness areas—the 
Natives would be given equivalent land 
elsewhere. 

The amendment is eminently fair to 
everyone concerned. 

Iurge its passage. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
to oppose H.R, 10367 known as the Alaska 
Natives Land Claims Settlement Act for 
several reasons, especially after the de- 
feat of the amendment by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Say- 
Lor), cosponsored by the gentleman 
from Arizona (Mr. Upar). This amend- 
ment known as the “national interest” 
amendment clearly indicated its pur- 
pose. The bill without this amendment 
allows or permits the quick, hurried and 
rapid disposal of the existing Federal 
estate in Alaska leaving the general pub- 
lic as the neglected or forgotten group. 

I do not see how we can proceed to 
give 40 million acres of land as a Na- 
tive allotment and then provide 103 
million acres as a State allotment, recall- 
ing there are only 125 million acres of in- 
habitable land in Alaska. I cannot un- 
derstand how we can say by allotting 
this much land with such a little left we 
are giving any consideration to the pro- 
tection of what could be called nation- 
ally significant land. 

Certainly, there is need for some as- 
surance that Federal lands will be re- 
tained in what we might call the “peo- 
ple’s heritage” for such purposes as: 
New national parks, wildlife refuges, 
forests, wild and scenic rivers, and cer- 
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tain wilderness areas. Under the exist- 
ing bill their future has not been 
determined. 

There is no assurance these have been 
planned for. The Saylor amendment 
would have set aside a reasonable 
amount of land or about 50 million 
acres from which the Congress could pro- 
vide enough land for the foregoing clas- 
sifications. As it is the State and the 
Natives are dividing up the best public 
land. I submit the American people 
should have some of this prime land 
before it is all gone. 

The Saylor-Udall amendment pro- 
vided for a Temporary Federal-State 
Land Planning Commission to be opera- 
tive until local zoning boards come into 
existence. I think it is not unreasonable 
to envisage that unless some protection 
is provided we can expect, as one mem- 
ber described it, a sort of gold rush 
speculation and a kind of despoilation 
that I am sure none of us want to 
imagine or think about. It is my under- 
standing some kind of a planning body 
has already been endorsed by action of 
the Alaskan Legislature. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding 
the proposed amendment was endorsed 
by almost every major conservation or- 
ganization in America. Let us list a few: 
National Wildlife Federation; Wilder- 
ness Society; Alaskan Action Commit- 
tee; League of Conservation Voters; De- 
fenders of Wildlife; American Institute 
of Planners; Sierra Club; Environmental 
Action; Audubon Society; Citizens Com- 
mittee on Natural Resources; Wildlife 
National Institute, and the National 
Rifle Association. This group formed 
what is known as the Alaskan Coalition. 
They concluded that the Saylor amend- 
ment was at this moment the highest 
priority of the entire conservation move- 
ment in America. 

To me it makes sense that the Con- 
gress should be able to say that before 
granting the State an allotment of 104 
million acres, certain lands of national 
significance such as the Gates of The 
Arctic National Park should be removed 
from State selection until or after it has 
been evaluated for possible Federal re- 
tention. 

To repeat Mr. Chairman, upon the 
failure of the principal amendment which 
would have made this bill acceptable, I 
cannot support it on final passage. Some- 
one, either in debate or in our correspon- 
dence has said this land-planning 
amendment would cast a false light upon 
the Natives ability to manage their land, 
As I recall it, it was our good friend and 
colleague who represents the State of 
Alaska who suggested that by attaching 
this kind of land-planning amendment 
we would be tieing on a paternalistic 
string to indicate or disclose a sort of 
distrust of Native management ability. 
Well, our friend from Alaska may have 
confidence in this managerial ability. He 
should because they are his constituents. 

However there is reason to have con- 
siderable distrust based on some events 
which have recently transpired. For ex- 
ample, I am advised by the author of the 
amendment, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, the ranking members of the In- 
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terior Committee, that there are some in- 
stances where these Natives have been 
paid for some land contained in a na- 
tional forest and proceeded to improvi- 
dently dissipate their money. Now under 
the terms of this bill it is proposed that 
having already been paid for their lands 
they may select other lands to be paid 
for once again, or a second time. } 

The argument that this bill provides 
equitable compensation for long standing 
land claims of the Alaska Eskimos, In- 
dians, and Aleuts is partly true and part- 
ly untrue. It is true the claims are long 
standing. The compensation is most gen- 
erous if that is what is meant by the word 
“equitable” as to whether or not there is 
a legal obligation, this point has definite- 
ly been decided by the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

In the case of Tee-Hit-Ton Indians 
against United States, the Supreme 
Court in 1955 held that the Congress 
can either recognize or extinguish such 
claims with or without compensation. In 
the case of the U.S. against Santa Fe 
Pacific Railroad the court said years ago 
that these kind of claims were not a mat- 
ter of judicial inquiry because these 
claims were a matter of moral rather 
than legal right and went on to say were 
a matter of political rather than judicial 
consideration. There is no legal respon- 
sibility as a matter of law. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill provides the 
Alaskan Natives will receive $425 million 
from the US. Treasury, then another 
$500 million from the State of Alaska 
from proceeds out of certain mineral 
revenues, This means a cash settlement 
for every Native of over $20,000 all in 
addition to a land settlement for every 
Native of about 800 acres. In the light 
of these figures it is interesting to keep 
in mind the original purchase price of 
Alaska was a little over $7 million. 

I have reliable information there are 
at present over 200 groups of our own 
American Indians here in the continen- 
tal United States that have made claims 
which remain unresolved, unsettled, and 
unsatisfied. 

How can the Congress vote to spend 
over $1 billion before these prior claims 
are first disposed of by equitable settle- 
ment. In our own congressional district 
in Missouri and across the line in Kansas 
there are several descendants of our first 
citizens who have yet to be compensated 
for what has been ruled by the courts 
to be a legal claim, largely because of the 
failure of appropriations and for other 
reasons. 

In Alaska there is no legal responsi- 
bility but only a moral responsibility ac- 
cording to the U.S. Supreme Court. After 
defeat of the national interest amend- 
ment we have no assurance there will not 
be a despoilation of large areas of this 
beautiful State. This very costly bill will 
undoubtedly pass, notwithstanding be- 
cause of the feeling there is some kind 
of a moral responsibility to pay the Es- 
kimos now. If this happens, then the 
Native lands claims bill will become the 
most costly conscience balm for the 
American people in all of our history. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
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Mr. Natcuer, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 10367) to provide for the set- 
tlement of certain land claims of Alaska 
Natives, and for other purposes, pursu- 
ant to House Resolution 645, he reported 
the bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 


MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. SAYLOR 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SayLtor moves to recommit the bill, 
H.R. 10367, to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, with instructions to 
report the same back to the House forthwith, 
with the following amendment; On page 30, 
line 19, Strike out all of line 19 and all of 
the remainder of page 30 and all of page 31 
down to and including line 17, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(g) (1) Except as otherwise provided in 
this Act all unreserved public lands in Alaska 
which have not been previously classified by 
the Secretary are hereby withdrawn from 
all forms of appropriation under the public 
land laws, including the mining and min- 
eral leasing laws. The Secretary is hereby 
authorized to classify, in the manner here- 
tofore provided by the Classification and 
Multiple Use Act (7 Stat. 986), and to open, 
subject to the provisions of this subsection, 
to mineral leasing, entry, selection, location 
or disposal in accordance with applicable 
public land laws, lands which he determines 
are chiefly valuable for the purposes provided 
for by such laws: Provided, That nothing 
herein shall restrict the land selection rights 
of Native villages and Alaska Native Regional 
Corporations under this Act or of the State 
under the Alaska Statehood Act. 

“(2) The lands withdrawn under this sub- 
section shall be subject to administration 
by the Secretary under applicable laws and 
regulations, and his authority to make con- 
tracts and to grant leases, permits, rights- 
of-way, or easements shall not be impaired 
by the wtihdrawal, including lands within 
the utility and transportation corridor which 
are described in the notice of proposed modi- 
fication of classification of lands for multi- 
ple use management (serial numbers AA2779 
and F-955) and the notice of proposed clas- 
sification of lands for multiple use manage- 
ment (F-12423) published in the Federal 
Register on January 1, 1970 (35 F,R. 16-17), 
as corrected on February 4, 1970 (35 F.R. 
2537), except that rights-of-way under sec- 
tion 2477 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States shall take effect only under 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
may establish. 

“(3) The Secretary is hereby authorized 
and directed to review all unreserved public 
lands in Alaska and to identify within such 
lands all areas which are generally suitable, 
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under existing statutory and administrative 
criteria, for potential inclusion as recreation, 
wilderness or wildlife areas within the Na- 
tional Park System, the National Wild and 
Scenic Rivers System, and the National Wild- 
life Refuge System; for retention as National 
Resources Land for Federal multiple use man- 
agement (including for subsistence uses, in- 
cluding hunting and fishing, by Natives and 
for Wilderness); and, after consultation with 
the Secretary of Agriculture, for inclusion 
within the National Forest System for multi- 
ple use management. The Secretary shall, 
on the basis of such review and within six 
months of the date of this Act, withdraw 
and designate all such generally suitable 
areas, and especially those areas which have 
been heretofore inventoried in agency stud- 
ies, as ‘national interest study areas’, and 
shall advise the President and the Con- 
gress of the location and size of, and the 
potential national interest in, each such 
study area: Provided, That the total area of 
all such designations by the Secretary shall 
not exceed fifty million acres. In making 
the reviews and in designating national in- 
terest study areas as directed by this sub- 
section, the Secretary shall consider areas 
recommended to him by the Temporary 
Planning Commission established pursuant 
to this subsection and by knowledgable and 
interested individuals and groups, 

“(4) The Congress finds and declares that 
the Copper River Classification (33 Fed. Reg 
19957), the Iliamna Classification (32 Fed. 
Reg. 14971), the Brooks Range area as previ- 
ously proposed for classification (35 Fed. Reg. 
18003) by the Secretary under the authority 
of the Classification and Multiple Use Act 
(78 Stat. 986), the Naval Petroleum Reserve 
Numbered 4, and the Rampart Power Site 
Withdrawal, have potential national interest 
for the purposes set forth in this subsection 
and are withdrawn to be studied and investi- 
gated in accordance with the procedures and 
time limits set forth in paragraph (5) of this 
subsection. Lands withdrawn by the Secre- 
tary for study under this paragraph shall not 
exceed fifty million acres. 

“(5) Within five years of the designation 
of each national interest study area with- 
drawn pursuant to this subsection, the Sec- 
retary shall, on the basis of further detailed 
studies and after consultation with the Tem- 
porary Planning Commission established pur- 
suant to this subsection, report to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress his recommendations 
as to the suitability or non-suitability of 
such national interest study area or portion 
thereof, together with such adjacent areas as 
he may deem appropriate, for the purposes 
of inclusion as recreation, wilderness or wild- 
life areas within the National Park System, 
the National Wild and Scenic Rivers System, 
and the National Wildlife Refuge System; 
for retention as National Resource Lands for 
Federal multiple use management (includ- 
ing for subsistence use, including hunting 
and fishing, by Natives and for wilderness) ; 
and, after consultation with the Secretary of 
Agriculture, for inclusion within the Na- 
tional Forest System for multiple use man- 
agement; or for such other purposes as the 
Secretary may deem appropriate, 

“(6) Each national interest study area 
designated pursuant to this subsection shall 
remain withdrawn from all forms of appro- 
priation under the public land laws, includ- 
ing the mining and mineral leasing laws, 
until the Secretary submits his recommenda- 
tions pursuant to subsection (g) (5) of this 
section and until the future status and dis- 
position of each such national interest study 
area is determined by Congress: Provided, 
‘That the authority of the Secretary to estab- 
lish national wildlife refuges on the public 
lands under his jurisdiction, including 
within any national interest study area, shall 
not be diminished by this paragraph. Initial 
identification of lands desired to be selected 
by Alaska Native Regional Corporations pur- 
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suant to section 11(j) of this Act and by the 
State pursuant to the Alaska Statehood Act 
may be made within any national interest 
study area, but such lands shall not be 
tentatively approved or patented unless and 
until the withdrawal of such areas pursuant 
to paragraphs (3) and (4) of this subsection 
is revoked by Act of Congress: Provided, 
further, That selection of lands by Native 
villages pursuant to this section and pursu- 
ant to section 13 of this Act shall not be 
affected by such withdrawal and such lands 
may be patented as authorized by se¢tion 11 
of this Act. Notwithstanding any of the pro- 
visions of this subsection, the total amount 
of land that may be selected by Natives or by 
the State under the terms of this or any 
other Act shall not be lost or diminished by 
reasons of the provisions of this paragraph. 
In the event Congress determines that any 
area that the Natives or the State desire to 
select shall be permanently reserved for any 
of the purposes specified in subsection (g) (5) 
of this section, then other unreserved public 
lands shall be made available for alternative 
selections by the State and Natives. Any 
time periods established by law for such se- 
lections shall be deemed to be extended ta 
the extent that delays are caused by compli- 
ance with the provisions of this paragraph. 

“(7) The Congress finds and declares that 
the disposition of Federal lands in Alaska 
and the use of Federal, State, and other 
lands, including offshore mineral resources 
development in Alaska, should be coordi- 
nated and planned so as to foster and pro- 
mote the general welfare, create and main- 
tain conditions in which man and nature can 
exist in sustained productive harmony, and 
fulfill the social, economic, cultural, and 


other requirements of present and future 
generations of Americans. It is the purpose 
of this paragraph and paragraph (8) of this 
subsection to establish policies and proce- 
dures which will provide for planned and or- 
derly economic development and conserva- 


tion of lands in Alaska, including those Fed- 
eral lands to be transferred to other owner- 
ships, in a manner which is compatible with 
the social, economic, and cultural well-being 
of Alaskans and all of the American people 
of present and future generations, with Na- 
tional and State environmental policies, and 
with the public interest in public lands and 
in existing and potential parks, forests, wil- 
derness areas, wildlife refuges, and cultural, 
historical, and natural sites. 

“(8)(A) There is hereby established the 
Temporary Joint Federal-State Natural Re- 
sources and Land Use Planning Commission 
for Alaska (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Temporary Planning Commission’), which 
shall continue in existence until such time 
as all administration of land use plans by 
the Commission is relinquished under the 
provisions of subsection (g) (8) (I) (ii) of this 
section or at a sooner time if superseded by 
subsequent Act of Congress. 

“(B) The Temporary Planning Commis- 
sion shall be composed of 14 members as 
follows: 

“(i) the Governor of the State of Alaska 
or his designated representative, who shall 
serve as the State cochairman; 

“(il) two members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor of Alaska to represent major depart- 
mental functions of the State of Alaska; 

“(ill) two members of the Alaska Legis- 
lature: the chairman of the resources com- 
mittee of the senate and the chairman 
of the resources committee of the house of 
representatives; 

“(iv) two members elected by the Alaska 
Native Regional Corporations organized 
under section 6 of this Act, each such cor- 
poration having one vote in such election: 
Provided, That the incorporators shall cast 
one such vote in the case of any corporation 
which shall not haye been timely organized; 

“(v) a Federal cochairman, appointed from 
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the general public by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate; and 

“(vi) six members from the Federal Gov- 
ernment appointed as follows: one by the 
Secretary of the Interior, one by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, one by the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development, one by 
the Secretary of Transportation, one by the 
Secretary of Defense, and one by the Director 
of the National Science Foundation. 

“(C) The initial meeting of the Temporary 
Planning Commission shall be called by the 
cochairmen. Nine members of the Temporary 
Planning Commission shall constitute a 
quorum, All decisions of the Temporary Plan- 
ning Commission shall require a majority of 
those present and voting. Members shall 
serve at the pleasure of the appointing au- 
thority. A vacancy in the membership of the 
Temporary Planning Commission shall not 
affect its powers, but shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

“(D) (i) Except to the extent otherwise 
provided in clause (ii) of this subparagraph, 
members of the Temporary Planning Com- 
mission shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $100 per day for each day they are 
engaged in the performance of their duties. 
All members of the Temporary Planning 
Commission shall be entitled to reimburse- 
ment for travel, subsistence, and other neces- 
sary expenses incurred by them in the per- 
formance of their duties as members of the 
Temporary Planning Commission. 

“(ii) Any member of the Temporary Plan- 
ning Commission who is designated or ap- 
pointed from the Government of the United 
States or from the government of the State 
of Alaska shall serve without compensation 
in addition to that received in his regular 
employment. The member of the Temporary 
Planning Commission appointed pursuant 
to subsection (g) (8) (B)(v) of this section 
shall be compensated as provided by the 
President at a rate not in excess of that pro- 
vided for level V of the Executive Schedule 
in title 5, United States Code. 

“(E) Subject to such rules and regulations 
as may be adopted by the Temporary Plan- 
ning Commission, the cochairmen, without 
regard to the provisions of title 5, United 
States Code, governing appointments in the 
competitive service, and without regard to 
the provisions of chapter 51 and subchapter 
I in chapter 53 of such title relating to 
classification and General Schedule pay rates, 
shall have the power— 

“(i) to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such staff personnel as they deem neces- 
sary, and 

“(il) to procure temporary and intermit- 
tent services to the same extent as is author- 
ized by section 3109 of title 5, United States 
Code, but at rates not to exceed $100 a day 
for individuals. 

“(F) (i) The Temporary Planning Com- 
mission or, on the authorization of the Tem- 
porary Planning Commission, any subcom- 
mittee or member thereof, may, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this 
paragraph and paragraph (7) of this subsec- 
tion, hold such hearings, take such testimony, 
receive such evidence, print or otherwise 
reproduce and distribute so much of its pro- 
ceedings and reports thereon, and sit and 
act at such times and places as the Tem- 
porary Planning Commission deems advisable. 
The cochairman, or any other member au- 
thorized by the Temporary Planning Com- 
mission, may administer oaths or affirma- 
tions to witnesses appearing before the Tem- 
porary Planning Commission, or any sub- 
committee or member thereof. 

“(il) Each department, agency, and in- 
strumentality of the executive branch of the 
Government, including independent agen- 
cies, is authorized to furnish to the Tempo- 
rary Planning Commission, upon request 
made by a cochairman, such information as 
the Temporary Planning Commission deems 
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necessary to carry out its functions under 
this section. 

“(G) The Temporary Planning Commission 
shall— 

“(i) undertake statewide land-use plan- 
ning, including recommendation of areas for 
permanent reservation in Federal and State 
ownership and of Federal and State lands 
to be made available for ; 

“(ii) subject to the provisions of sttbpara- 
graph (H) of this paragraph, make recom- 
mendations with respect to the proposed land 
selections by the State under the Alaska 
Statehood Act and by Native villages and 
Alaska Native Regional Corporations under 
this Act; 

“(iil) subject to the provisions of subpara- 
graph (I) of this paragraph, promulgate 
land-use plans for lands selected by the Na- 
tive villages and Alaska Native Regional Cor- 
porations under this Act and by the State 
under the Alaska Statehood Act, whether or 
not such State selections have been tenta- 
tively approved on the date of this Act; 

“(iv) publish criteria for implementing the 
purposes and provisions of this paragraph 
and paragraph (7) of this subsection and es- 
tablish procedures, including public hearings 
both in Alaska and in other States, for ob- 
taining public views of statewide land-use 
planning; 

“(v) establish a committee of land-use 
advisers to the Temporary Planning Commis- 
sion, made up of representatives of commer- 
cial and industrial land users in Alaska, rec- 
reational land users, wilderness users, na- 
tional and State environmental groups, 
Alaska Natives and other citizens, and pro- 
vide procedures for meetings of the advisory 
committee at least once every six months; 

“(vi) make recommendations to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the Governor 
of Alaska as to programs and budgets of the 
Federal and State agencies responsible for 
the administration of Federal and State pub- 
lic lands; and 

“(vii) make recommendations from time 
to time to the President of the United States, 
Congress, and the Governor and Legislature 
of the State of Alaska as to changes in laws, 
policies, and programs that the Temporary 
Planning Commission determines are neces- 
sary or desirable to meet the policies and 
purposes set forth in paragraph (7) of this 
subsection. 

“(H) The following procedure shal] be ap- 
plicable to the functions of the Temporary 
Planning Commission pursuant to clause (il) 
of subparagraph (G) of this paragraph with 
respect to proposed land selections by Native 
villages and Alaska Native Regional Corpora- 
tions and by the State: 

“(1) Each Native village and Alaska Native 
Regional Corporation and the State shall, 
in writing, notify the Temporary Planning 
Commission of each proposed selection. 

“(ii) Within six months after receiving 
such @ notice, the Temporary Planning Com- 
mission shall, in writing, advise the Native 
village and Alaska Native Regional Corpora- 
tion or the State, as the case may be, with 
respect to the compatibility of the proposed 
selection with the policies and purposes set 
forth in paragraph (7) of this subsection and 
with land use plans promulgated by the Tem- 
porary Planning Commission. 

“(iii) Within six months thereafter, the 
Native village and Alaska Native Regional 
Corporation or the State, as the case may 
be, shall, in writing, notify the Temporary 
Planning Commission of its decision whether 
to retain the selection as originally proposed 
or to make an alternate selection. 

“(iv) No patent shall be issued or, in the 
case of a State selection, tentative approval 
given until the foregoing procedure has been 
followed. 

“(v) Notwithstanding any of the provisions 
of this or any other Act, no selection right 
shall be lost by reason of compliance with 
the time requirements established by this 
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subparagraph. Any time periods established 
for selections shall be deemed to be extended 
to the extent appropriate for compliance with 
this subparagraph. 

(I) (1) Uses of all lands selected by Native 
villages and Alaska Native Regional Cor- 
porations pursuant to this Act and by the 
State of Alaska pursuant to the Alaska 
Statehood Act, whether or not such State 
selections have been tentatively approved 
on the date of this Act, shall be compatible 
with land-use plans promulgated with re- 
spect thereto from time to time after notice 
and opportunity for hearing by the Tem- 
porary Planning Commission. Such plans 
shall be applicable notwithstanding the is- 
suance hereafter of patents for the lands 
affected. The United States District Court 
for the District of Alaska shall have juris- 
diction, upon application of the Temporary 
Planning Commission or the Department of 
Justice, to issue such orders as may be ap- 
propriate to secure compliance with such 
land-use plans. 

“(il) Land-use plans promulgated by the 
Temporary Planning Commission pursuant 
to clause (i) of this subparagraph shall 
cease to be administered by the Temporary 
Planning Commission as to any area in which 
the Temporary Planning Commission deter- 
mines, after notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing, that there are in effect Federal, State, or 
local zoning regulations and planning and 
enforcement provisions adequate to meet the 
policies and purposes set forth in paragraph 
(7) of this subsection. 

“(ili) In carrying out its functions pur- 
suant to this subsection, the Temporary 
Planning Commission shall be deemed to be 
an “agency” for purposes of sections 500-559 
and 701-706 of title 5, United States Code. 

“(J) (i) On or before January 31 of each 
year, the Temporary Planning Commission 
shall submit to the President of the United 
States, the Congress, and the Governor and 
legislature of the State of Alaska a written 
report with respect to its activities during 
the preceding calendar year, together with its 
recommendations for programs or other ac- 
tions which it determines should be taken or 
carried out by the United States and the 
State of Alaska. 

“(ii) The Temporary Planning Commission 
shall keep and maintain accurate and com- 
plete records of its activities and transactions 
in carrying out its duties under this para- 
graph, and such records shall be available for 
public inspection. 

“(ili) The principal office of the Temporary 
Planning Commission shall be located in the 
State of Alaska. 

“(K) (i) The United States shall be respon- 
sible for paying for any fiscal year not more 
than 50 per centum of the costs of carrying 
out the provisions of this paragraph for such 
fiscal year. 

“(ii) For purposes of meeting the respon- 
sibility of the United States in carrying out 
the provisions of this paragraph, there is 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$1,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, and for each succeeding fiscal year. 

“(iil) No Federal funds shall be expended 
for the provisions of this paragraph for any 
period unless prior to the commencement of 
such period the Secretary has received rea- 
sonable assurances that there will be pro- 
vided from non-Federal sources amounts 
equal to 50 per centum of the total funds 
required to carry out such provisions for 
such period.” 


Mr. SAYLOR (during the reading). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the motion to recommit be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, is this mo- 


tion to recommit the so-called Udall- 
Saylor amendment which was voted 
down a little while ago by 217 to 177? 

Mr, SAYLOR. The amendment I have 
sent to the desk in the motion includes 
the Saylor-Udall amendment with the 
amendment that was offered by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr, CEDERBERG) 
and adopted. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered on the 
motion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 334, nays 63, not voting 32, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 313] 


YEAS—334 


Abernethy Collier 
Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, Ala. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Aspin 
Aspinall 
Badillo 
Baker 
Baring 
Barrett 
Begich 
Bell 
Bennett 
Bergland 
Betts 
Bevill 
Biaggi 


Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, 8.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney Henderson 
Dellenback Hicks, Wash. 
Dellums Hillis 
Denholm Hogan 

Dent Holifield 
Dickinson 


Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa, 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 


K 
Kuykendall 
Brown, Ohio Ford, Gerald R. Kyl 
Broyhill, N.C. Ford, Kyros 
Burke, Fila. William D. Landrum 
Burke, Mass. Forsythe Latta 
Burleson, Tex. Fountain Leggett 
Burlison,Mo. Fraser Lennon 
Frelinghuysen Lent 
Frenzel Link 
Lloyd 
Lujan 
McClory 
McClure 
McCollister 
McCulloch 


Clausen, 
Don H. 

Clay 

Cleveland 


Macdonald, 
Mass 


Madden 
Mahon 
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Mailliard 
Mann 


Martin P 
Mathias, Calif. 
Matsunaga 


Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Mils, Ark. 
Mills, Md, 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
Moliohan 


Pirnie 


Alexander 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Biester 

Bray 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Cederberg 
Clancy 
Clawson, Del 
Collins, Tex. 
Conte 
Crane 
Daniel, Va. 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dingell 
Duncan 
Edwards, Ala. 
Eshleman 
Foley 
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Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sikes 

Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, N.Y. 


NAYS—63 


Miller, Ohio 
Montgomery 


Robinson, Va. 


Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taylor 
Teague, Tex. 


Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 


Charles H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young, Tex. 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


Rousselot 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Schmitz 
Scott 

Smith, Calif. 


. Smith, Iowa 


Snyder 
Spence 
Talcott 
Teague, Calif. 
Thompson, Ga. 
Vigorito 
Whalley 
Wiggins 
Wilson, Bob 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Young, Fla, 
Zion 


NOT VOTING—32 


Abbitt 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Belcher 
Blatnik 
Broomfield 
Corman 
Culver 
Derwinski 
Diggs 

Dow 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Long, La. 
McCloskey 
McCormack 
Mathis, Ga. 
Patman 
Pryor, Ark. 
Reid, N.Y. 
Stephens 
Thompson, N.J. 
Uliman 
Wright 


Mr, Blatnik with Mr, Belcher. 


Mr. Thompson of New Jersey 


Broomfield. 


with Mr. 


Mr. Flynt with Mr. Goldwater. 
Mr. Diggs with Mr. Derwinski. 
Mr. Stephens with Mr. Halpern. 
Mr. Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Reid of 


New York. 


Mr. Patman with Mr. McCloskey. 
Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts with Mr. Har- 


vey. 


Mr. Mathis of Georgia with Mr. Hutchin- 


son. 
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Mr. Eckhardt with Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Kee. 

Mr. McCormack with Mr. Dow. 

Mr. Ullman with Mr. Abbitt. 

Mr. Culver with Mr. Hays. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Cor- 
man. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to re- 
vise and extend their remarks on the bill 
just passed (H.R. 10367). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE PRIVILEGED RE- 
PORT 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Rules may have until midnight tonight 
to file a privileged report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


NOISE CONTROL ACT OF 1971 


(Mr. TIERNAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, the Sub- 
committee on Public Health and Envi- 
ronment has recently reported out H.R. 
11021, the Noise Control Act of 1971. As 
one who had introduced noise abatement 
legislation at the beginning of this ses- 
sion, I want to complement Chairman 
Rocers and his subcommittee for their 
prompt action on this very important 
issue. 

This is not to say that I am completely 
pleased with H.R. 11021. It does establish 
labeling requirements and permits the 
Environmental Protection Agency to 
propose regulations establishing noise 
emission standards. However, in the area 
of aircraft noise, the bill gives complete 
authority to the FAA, allowing EPA to 
act only as an adviser rather than giv- 
ing them veto power over the FAA noise 
standards. 

There is little doubt that the FAA is 
basically an industry-oriented agency, as 
witnessed by the attached newspaper 
report. It is inconceivable to me that that 
FAA would turn responsibility for draft- 
ing new noise standards over to the 
airport operators council and to the 
Air Transport Association. The public, 
who bear the brunt of the obnoxious air- 
craft noise levels, have no representation. 

I urge FAA Administrator John Shaf- 
fer and his colleagues to reconsider this 
potentially disastrous decision. 

I insert the following article: 
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[From the Washington Evening Star, Oct. 
12, 1971] 
FAA Drops AIRPORT NOISE-CONTROL PLAN 
(By Robert Lindsey) 

MIAMI.—The Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion has decided to withdraw a controversial, 
proposed federal standard for measuring air- 
port noise and will allow representa*ives of 
the air transport industry to help rewrite it. 

Airport managers around the nation com- 
plained sharply about the original proposal, 
arguing that it might force them to purchase 
tens of thousands of homes near airports at 
& cost of several billion dollars. 

The problems of aircraft noise yesterday 
dominated the opening day of a four-day 
meeting here of the Airport Operators Coun- 
cil International. About 900 persons repre- 
senting many of the world’s major airports 
are attending. 

FAA DECISION TOLD 

Bert J. Lockwood, assistant general man- 
ager of Los Angeles International Airport, 
said during a discussion of pending govern- 
mental controls on jet noise that officials of 
the Airport Operators Council were told by 
the FAA last week that the agency would 
“turn responsibility” for drafting new noise 
standards over to the council and to the Air 
Transport Association. The latter is a trade 
association of scheduled airlines. 

“They indicated they can’t seem to develop 
a standard with which they can obtain the 
concurrence (of airport operators, airlines 
and environmental groups) and they want 
to turn over the responsibility to industry,” 
he said, 

“We have a verbal commitment from them 
that they will do it,” Lockwood added. 

A spokesman for the FAA reached in Wash- 
ington, denied that industry groups would 
“dictate” the rules. But he said there would 
be “consultations” with industry to agree on 
the best way to measure the effect of airport 
noise on communities, 

Any revision of the proposed standards is 
likely to bring criticism from environmental- 
ists, who have already begun to use them to 
fight construction of new airports and ex- 
pansion of existing ones. It has been more 
than two years since construction of a new 
jetport has begun in the United States, 


CHARGES REJECTED 


Some airport community and environ- 
mental groups have accused the FAA of be- 
ing unresponsive to protests over noise. The 
agency has rejected these charges, contend- 
ing that the Nixon administration has done 
more in this field than any previous admin- 
istration. 

A critical view of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration was expressed yesterday by Sen. 
Alan Cranston, D-Calif. He told the airport 
officials he would introduce legislation soon 
to transfer jurisdiction over airport and air- 
craft noise control to the Environmental 
Protection Agency from what he called the 
“industry-orlented” FAA and other agencies, 
which now have limited jurisdiction in the 
matter. 

In the House, a Health subcommittee has 
recommended legislation permitting the FAA 
to retain complete authority in setting jet 
noise standards. The action rejected an ad- 
ministration measure, sharply criticized by 
the Air Transport Association, similar to 
Cranston’s proposal. 

NOISE PREDICTION 

Cranston also said he would push legisla- 
tion that would give tax incentives to air- 
lines to stimulate “early retirement” of Boe- 
ing 707 and DC-8 jets—which are among the 
noisiest offenders at airports—and seek ways 
to reduce by 1976 the noise output of other 
jets bullt in the 1960s. 

The main issue in the dispute referred to 
by Lockwood is a technique used to predict 
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noise impact, called “nolse exposure fore- 
cast.” 


Devised in 1967 by a Boston consulting 
concern, Bolt, Berenak and Newman, the 
technique utilizes a number of facts—the 
amount of plane traffic, the type of planes 
and other variables—to produce a graph de- 
signed to indicate noise levels and degrees 
of irritation within the airport community. 

The FAA said earlier this year that it was 
considering adoption of the technique as 
a guideline to project airport noise problems 
and as a tool for city planners. The agency 
said it was an imprecise method of measure- 
ment and therefore should not be used in 
any legal proceedings. 

Opposition from airport managers to the 
proposal stems from their contention that 
the technique does not accurately reflect 
noise impact, and, regardless of the FAA's 
disclaimer, that it will be seized upon by en- 
vironmentalists and others to support law- 
suits against noise pollution. 

They also believe that once the standard 
is adopted, it will form the basis of future 
legislation to require them to buy property 
within the areas where noise levels have 
made living unpleasant. 


OPEN COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


(Mr. BLACKBURN asked and was 
given permission to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks, and to include extraneous mate- 
rial.) 

Mr, BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the topics that comes up for periodic 
debate in the House is the matter of 
congressional reform. Quite often one of 
the reforms advocated is the desire 
for open committee meetings during 
markup sessions. 

Inasmuch as my own committee had a 
rather painful experience along that line 
several years ago, I am inserting for the 
benefit of the Members a column pub- 
lished in today’s Wall Street Journal by 
a reporter which points out very well 
the pitfalls and tribulations of open com- 
mittee meetings during markup sessions. 

The article is as follows: 

Here Is A REFORM WE Do Not NEED 
(By Norman C. Miller) 

WASHINGTON.—Every do-gooder interested 
in government, this reporter included, is 
forever asserting the need for congressional 
reform. And high on the usual list of re- 
forms is a demand that congressional com- 
mittees stop holding secret sessions and open 
their doors to the people while they draft 
bills. 

Then, the theory goes, there would be no 
more secret deals in smoke-filled rooms, and 
the public interest would flourish as lawmak- 
ers labor under relentless public scrutiny. 
It’s a noble theory, if one’s occupation doesn't 
demand attendance at committee doings. It’s 
a safe bet that few people advocating this 
particular reform ever actually attend com- 
mittee sessions, 

It is at least arguable whether the reform 
would accomplish anything. It may be no ac- 
cident, for example, that the two House com- 
mittees that have tried open bill-drafting 
sessions have experienced disastrous results, 
notably that political posturing by the mem- 
bers produces endless and essentially mean- 
ingless bickering over a bill. 

Even behind closed doors, these mind- 
numbing exercises go on for months. With 
newspapermen attending, they might never 
end. You will not find it in political science 
textbooks, but it is nonetheless an immut- 
able truth that, before an audience of re- 
porters, politicians just can't shut up. Some- 
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how, even a Congressman whose every utter- 
ance is religiously ignored feels compelled 
to talk endlessly as long as a single soul sits 
suffering at the press table. 

Any do-gooders who think otherwise should 
suffer through a week of hearings in the 
House Education and Labor Committee, the 
one panel that regularly opens its doors while 
trying to write bills. They would find the 
committee almost unable to function amid 
the torrent of rhetoric its 38 members spiel 
for the benefit of the onlookers. Compro- 
mise, the essence of the legislative art, be- 
comes impossible with each member main- 
taining that his amendment is needed to 
save the Republic. 

The committee wastes an incredible 
amount of time. The other day it consumed 
the better part of an afternoon with an argu- 
ment about whether a time should be fixed 
for a vote on one amendment. Finally, it was 
agreed to postpone the vote for two days, But 
then even that decision was vacated by the 
committee’s belated discovery that it lacked 
a quorum to decide anything. 

It seems significant that the committee 
usually functions purposefully only after 
deals are made in secret caucuses. Then, with 
the votes in hand, the majority engages in 
ritualistic debate In open sessions before 
pushing through the bill it wrote behind 
closed doors. Whatever these spectacles may 
be called, they are not accurate exhibitions 
of the decision-making process. 

A look at the audiences attending the open 
bill-drafting sessions also casts doubt on the 
reform theory that special-interest lobbyists 
would lose a lot of clout if all committees 
were forced to draft bills in public, The fact 
is that all those people dutifully chuckling 
at the politicians’ endless attempts at humor 
during open sessions now are none other 
than the special-interest lobbyists, there to 
make sure that no member double-crosses 
them by reneging on a private pledge. It is 
perhaps because of this audience that the 
Education and Labor Committee habitually 
recommends multibillion-dollar authoriza- 
tion bills, even though everyone knows that 
neither the administration nor the Appro- 
priations Committee will follow up with ap- 
propriations anywhere near the recom- 
mended levels. 

So the committee's legislation is often a 
sham, designed to curry favor with the mem- 
bers’ clients in the education and labor lob- 
bies, but without a serious prospect of ful- 
fillment. Many reformers, of course, would 
consider education and labor lobbyists as 
“white-hats,” so this result may not disturb 
them. But there is no guarantee that a com- 
mittee writing bills in the open will be less 
obeisant to “black hats.” 

Take the banking lobby, for example, one 
that a lot of lawmakers can depict as a dark 
influence without fear of retribution by the 
voters. Wright Patman, the chairman of the 
House Banking Committee, has a rueful 
memory of the time two years ago when he 
tested the theory that open sessions would 
help defeat the big banks he forever fights. 

Rep. Patman was pushing a bill that the 
big banks opposed, and he figured an au- 
dience would demonstrate to other commit- 
tee members that the people were on his side. 
Indeed, the committee was influenced by the 
audience. It voted against Mr. Patman and 
for the bill the bank lobbyists wanted. 

“We got some press, but most of the seats 
in the room were filled by (bank) lobbyists 
obviously interested in pushing through the 
softest possible bill,” Mr. Patman recalls. 
“The members of the committee were look- 
ing down the throats of at least $100 billion 
in bank assets... .” 

Maybe things would work differently if all 
the committee sessions were open all of the 
time. It’s true that California Congressmen 
who have served in that state’s legislature 
say that open bill-drafting sessions have had 
- a healthy effect In Sacramento, 
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But the testimony of Congressmen is not 
convincing to one who has watched a couple 
of committees flounder around in public. 
Whatever the results of open bill-drafting 
sessions, the inevitable torrent of bombast 
that would accompany such a process is just 
too painful a prospect. The closed-door sys- 
tem, regardless of its faults, at least has the 
virtue of making the politicians shut up for 
a time, and that is not something to be lightly 
discarded. 


THE FEDERAL NARCOTIC-ADDICT 
REHABILITATION EFFORT 


(Mr. McCULLOCH asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
material.) 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced modest—but neces- 
sary—legislation to expand the Federal 
narcotic-addict rehabilitation effort. 
Heretofore, the Congress has looked upon 
rehabilitation programs for narcotic ad- 
dicts as some kind of a reward which 
highly dangerous addicts are unworthy 
to receive. At present, there is consider- 
able discussion concerning the wisdom of 
such a policy. 

In fairness to those who might defend 
the present policy, let me say that I can 
well understand the desire to punish, not 
rehabilitate, the violent criminal and the 
multiple offender, even one who is a nar- 
cotic addict. Rather than resolve the con- 
flict between these conflicting policies, in 
introducing this bill today I ask that both 
sides agree only on the merits of reha- 
bilitative treatment. The general pur- 
poses of the bill is to provide treatment 
for addicts in addition to—not in lieu 
of—punishment. 

It is my hope that both sides of this 
controversy can unite in support of this 
legislation so that a modest gain can be 
made in meeting a serious problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the letter of 
transmission from the Department of 
Justice and the text of the bill in the 
Recorp at this point: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C. 
The SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: I enclose for your con- 
sideration and appropriate reference a legis- 
lative proposal “To amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to authorize the Attorney 
General to provide care for narcotic addicts 
who are placed on probation, released on 
parole, or mandatorily released.” 

Titles I and II of the Narcotic Addict Re- 
habilitation Act of 1966 (NARA) proyide 
that selected narcotic addicts charged with 
non-violent crimes against the United States 
may be either civilly committed to the cus- 
tody of the Surgeon General in lieu of crimi- 
nal prosecution (28 U.S.C. 2901, et seq.) or 
sentenced to a NARA program in lieu of 
confinement (18 U.S.C. 4251 et seq.). Both 
of these tities are available only for certain 
selected addicts. For example, persons 

with “violent” crimes are ineligible 
(18 U.S.C, 4251(f) (1); 28 U.S.C. 2901(g)), as 
are addicts who have been convicted of two 
or more felonies (18 U.S.C. 4251(f) (4); 28 
U.S.C. 2901(g) (4)). These and the other ex- 
clusions under NARA are designed to reserve 
the relatively lenient prosecutive and sen- 
tencing provisions of that act for less danger- 
ous offenders. The exclusions also result, 
however, in the ineligibility for NARA after- 
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care programs of addicts who were sentenced 
to regular terms of confinement or to proba- 
tion in lieu of confinement. 

The purpose of this legislation is to au- 
thorize the placement under supervised 
aftercare of narcotic addicts and former ad- 
dicts who have been placed on probation, 
released on parole, or released by operation 
of law after having served their confinement 
terms less gocd-time deductions. The latter 
sre “mandatorily released" but are deemed 
by law as if released on parole. 

There is little question that narcotic ad- 
diction and criminal activity are interre- 
lated. Yet many Federal addict-offenders, not 
eligible for NARA, are released to society 
without any type of follow-up treatment for 
their addiction. To the extent that Section 
4255 programs and facilities are available, 
they clearly ought to be provided to such 
addicts. 

There is present legal authority to involve 
addict-prisoners in special treatment pro- 
grams while they are physically in the At- 
torney General's custody as the result of 
regular sentences to confinement (18 U.S.C. 
4082). In view of this authority and the ob- 
vious need for treatment, the Bureau of 
Prisons has, for its fiscal years 1971 and 
1872, allocated positions and funds to initi- 
ate and carry on such programs. In the ab- 
sence of legal authority, however, no post- 
confinement care is provided for these ad- 
dicts. Without this kind of follow-up, the 
treatment accorded within the places of con- 
finement can readily proye futile. This pro- 
posed legislation would authorize such care. 
The Board of Parole may then utilize its ex- 
isting authority, if the Attorney General so 
recommends, to require a released addict to 
participate in supervisory aftercare programs 
established under 18 U.S.C. 4255. The re- 
quirement of a recommendation from the 
Attorney General will insure that such treat- 
ment is both available and appropriate. 

NARA treatment programs should also be 
made available to persons placed on proba- 
tion who are in need of such services. This 
legislative proposal would give the Attorney 
General authority to provide such care. The 
courts may require addicts, as a condition 
of probation, to participate in a NARA pro- 
gram upon certification by the Attorney Gen- 
eral that a suitable program is avallable in 
the community. 

The rationale of this proposal is similar 
to that which led to the enactment of Pub- 
lic Law 91-492, which authorized the use of 
Bureau of Prisons half-way houses for pro- 
bationers and parolees in selected cases. The 
proposal will permit the Department to ex- 
tend its existing programs for the rehabili- 
tation of addicts convicted of criminal activ- 
ity to a group whose need is acute. Accord- 
ingly, I recommend its prompt enactment. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that enactment of this legislation is 
in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely, 


Attorney General. 


ITIS APPRECIATION TIME 


(Mr. DE LA GARZA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DE ta GARZA. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to participate earlier this 
month in an event honoring a citizen of 
my district, Leonardo “Leo Najo” Alaniz 
of Mission, Tex., a former Texas League 
baseball star and now the first nominee 
to Mexico’s Baseball Hall of Fame. 

Najo, a nickname he acquired from 
the Spanish word for rabbit, a tribute to 
his swiftness on the diamond, was al- 
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ready a legend when I was born in Mis- 
sion. This illustrious baseball star, now 
72, came to Mission with his family 
when he was 8 years old. He attended 
public school in my hometown and began 
his baseball career at an early age, play- 
ing with the popular 30-30’s, a semipro- 
fessional team. 

I digress to remark proudly that my 
father helped organize this team in 1918 
and was its manager. The original Kika- 
de la Garza played on it. My uncle also 
played on the 30-30’s, and so in later 
years. did I. 

But Najo was always the star. He went 
on to play with teams in Tampico, Mex- 
ico, and in Laredo and San Antonio. 
Farmed out by San Antonio to a team in 
Tyler, Tex., for a year, he batted .382. In 
1952 he was sent to a Western Associa- 
tion team in Oklahoma, where he played 
against the famous Dizzy Dean. He hit 35 
home runs that season and left a rec- 
ord of 196 runs scored. 

Called back to San Antonio, he was 
drafted by the Chicago White Sox and 
was scheduled to start with that team 
in 1926. Unfortunately, before reporting 
to the White Sox, he broke a leg in a 
game and was robbed of his chance to 
play in the majors. However, he played 
several more seasons in the Texas League 
and in other leagues, his batting prowess 
still shining through. 

He finally returned to Mission and re- 
joined the 30-30’s. He held the team to- 
gether for years and was still active with 
the club when it folded in the early 
1960's. 

Najo was a hero of my youth, and he 
is still a hero to me and other residents 
of Mission. October 12 was proclaimed as 
Leo Najo Day in Mission. A street and a 
baseball park were named for him. A 
well-attended barbecue was held in his 
his honor. Special tributes were bestowed 
upon him at a public assembly in Mis- 
sion. And in our neighboring city of Rey- 
nosa, Mexico, admirers threw more bou- 
quets his way. 

I was honored to be in Mission on Leo 
Najo Day and to have a part in the cele- 
bration. It was an outstanding event in 
tribute to an outstanding man. 

I include with my remarks an editorial 
from the Mission Times, a fine south 
Texas newspaper which did itself proud 
with a special edition on Leo Najo Day: 

Ir Is APPRECIATION TIME 

Mission’s Leo Najo, the former baseball 
great who became a legend in his own time, 
will be honored today by his hometown. 
Mexico has shown appreciation for this im- 
mortal player in the past, and now his closest 
friends and neighbors take their turn with 
the bouquets. 

Leo Najo was the first really successful 
player of Mexican ancestry in Texas League 
history. Except for an untimely accident that 
took part of his blinding speed, he un- 
doubtedly would have made it big in the 
major leagues. But his mark was made in the 
record books and his name is still a by-word. 

These who followed baseball 40 or so years 
ago know they are the chosen ones; for they 
got to see Leo Najo in his prime. They saw 
him make sensational catches in the out- 
field; hit home runs; walk and then steal sec- 
ond, third and home on successive pitches. 

These old-timers can be forgiven if a tear 


comes in their eye at the thought that never 
again will they see Leo Najo run with the 
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grace of a frisky young deer. But those mem- 
ories are lasting, those memories from a dif- 
ferent time, a different world. 

Leo Najo was the very soul of the 30-30's, 
Mission's strong semi-pro team that was the 
rage of South Texas for decades. New stars 
would come along, but Najo kept playing, 
coaching and managing. He has been an in- 
spiration to young boys who look at him as 
an institution. 

Leo Najo had a very humble beginning. 
Though highly respected today, he is still a 
humble man. And he is grateful. He has 
always found time to help youngsters, at 
least in baseball; for baseball has been his 
life, and he has found all the time in the 
world to come out and help. 

When Leo Najo is the first man inducted 
into Mexico’s Baseball Hall of Fame, part of 
Mission will be enshrined with him. We have 
a chance today to show that we appreciate 
what he has done for Mission, We can do 
justice to one who proved his worth on hun- 
dreds of occasions against opposition. He 
never failed his fans and followers and now 
it’s time to show our appreciation. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. GROSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to know what is proposed for the re- 
mainder of this day—we still have legis- 
lative business scheduled for today—and 
what is proposed for tomorrow? 

Mr. BOGGS. It is 6 o'clock at the 
moment, and it is proposed that we ad- 
journ until tomorrow shortly, as soon 
as special orders are concluded. 

As for tomorrow, some of the bills that 
have been listed on the whip’s notice have 
been delayed. We were unable to get a 
rule on the higher education bill until a 
little while ago. 

The Uniform Services Health Profes- 
sions Revitalization Act has been put off 
at the request of the chairman. 

The International Coffee Agreement 
has been put off at the request of the 
chairman, which probably pleases the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. It does not make me feel 
at all bad. 

Mr. BOGGS. We have plenty of busi- 
ness for tomorrow: H.R. 10670, armed 
services survivor benefit plan, with 2 
hours of debate; 

H.R. 8787, Guam and Virgin Islands 
Delegate, will be considered, and I under- 
stand several amendments will be pro- 
posed to that bill. 

Finally, if we get to it, H.R. 10729, the 
Environmental Pesticide Control Act, 
which is controversial. 

So we have al. that we can do tomor- 
row. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for telling us what the business will be. 

Mr. BOGGS. I am glad the gentleman 
inquired, and I am happy to reply. 


REPORT ON INTERPARLIAMEN- 
TARY UNION CONFERENCE AT 
PARIS, FRANCE 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Monacan) is recognized for 
1 hour. 

(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
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permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 
GENERAL LEAVE 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks 
on this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Con- 
necticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
September 2 to September 10, the Inter- 
parliamentary Union held its annual fall 
meeting in Paris. The United States was 
represented by a large and distinguished 
delegation including 11 Members of the 
Senate and 10 Members of the House. 
Held as they were in the historic build- 
ings of France, the meetings had a qual- 
ity and atmosphere that was unparal- 
leled in the experience of those attend- 
ing. 

The opening session was held in the 
Palace of Versailles with a speech by 
President Pompidou and the opening re- 
ception thereafter in the Hall of Mir- 
rors. Other receptions were held in the 
Luxembourg Palace, the City Hall, and 
the Louvre. 

The sessions were devoted to the dis- 
cussion of various matters of interna- 
tional interest. From the viewpoint of 
immediacy, the most urgent question 
considered was that of the Pakistani- 
Indian dispute and the fate of the Ben- 
gali refugees. After debate and revision 
of the original proposal, the conference 
adopted a resolution which deplored the 
strife engendered and the inhumanities 
committeed in East Pakistan and called 
upon all concerned to bend every effort 
to bring about an acceptable solution of 
the problem and an amelioration of the 
tragic lot of the refugees. 

From the viewpoint of immediate 
problems of vital importance to the 
United States, the decision of the Execu- 
tive Committee to continue on its agenda 
the examination and discussion of the 
problem of controlling international 
traffic in drugs was gratifying and sig- 
nficant. I had introduced and obtained 
unanimous passage of a resolution on 
this subject at the spring meeting of the 
IPU in Caracas, last April, but the con- 
tinuing urgency of the problem and the 
change in the legal and factual situa- 
tion since that time made it clear that 
further attention was necessary. I am 
pleased that the subject of international 
drug conrol will be the matter of study 
by the Economic and Social Committee 
under the chairmanship of Pierre Gré- 
goire of Luxembourg. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONAGAN. I am pleased to yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Mc- 
Ctory). 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I am pleased the gentleman 
from Connecticut has taken this occasion 
to recount for the benefit of the Mem- 
bers of the House the experiences of our 
U.S. delegation. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I might say to the 
gentleman, I assumed to do this only be- 
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cause the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
DERWINSKI) is, as we know, in New York 
acting as a representative of the Con- 
gress at the United Nations and, there- 
fore, is not able to do this. I have talked 
with him about it, and he is aware of 
the fact that we are making this record. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to participate in this brief re- 
view of the recent Interparliamentary 
Union Conference in Paris, France which 
I had the opportunity of attending as a 
member of the U.S. delegation. 

Mr. Speaker, first I would like to com- 
mend the leadership of our delegation, 
and particularly our chairman, Con- 
gressman EDWARD J. DERWINSKI of Ili- 
nois who served as spokesman of our 
delegation on various occasions—and 
who arranged for our representation at 
the various sessions in the presentations 
on the issues. 

Mr. Speaker, I should add that the 
chairman was assisted by some of the 
ablest Members of this body—particu- 
larly in the area of foreign affairs—by 
the presence of our former chairman, 
Senator JOHN SPARKMAN of Alabama; the 
majority leader of the Senate, MIKE 
MansrFietp of Montana; the Republican 
leader, Senator Huc Scorr of Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as by the vice chairman of 
our group, Representative JOHN JARMAN 
of Oklahoma; a former chairman of our 
U.S. delegation, Congressman ALEXANDER 
PIRNIE of New York; and by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut, Mr. JOHN MON- 
AGAN; the gentleman from Indiana, Mr. 
Lee H. HAMILTON; the gentleman from 
Ohio, Mr. Jackson E. Berrs; the gentle- 
man from California, Mr. CHARLES H. 
Witson; and the gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. Bos CASEY. 

Mr. Speaker, these colleagues, as well 
as those from the other body, assisted by 
the three honorary members, Judge 
Homer Ferguson, former Congresswoman 
Katherine St. George, and our former 
colleague Emilio Q. Daddario provided 
the background of experience and know- 
how which enabled us to deal with the 
critical problems with which we were 
confronted at the IPU meeting. The hon- 
orary members were effective also in 
their contacts with various foreign rep- 
resentatives in helping to achieve results 
favorable to the best interests of the 
United States. Mr, Speaker, I should add 
that the able Clerk of the House, Mr. 
Pat Jennings and the chief clerk of the 
Senate, Mr. Darrell St. Claire who served 
as our executive secretary, and our State 
Department Advisor, Mr. Jay Long, con- 
tributed substantially to the success of 
our mission. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to preface 
my further comments by calling atten- 
tion to the gracious hospitality of the 
French National Assembly and other ele- 
ments of the French Government, as well 
as the extreme cordiality of the French 
people at this 59th Interparliamentary 
Union Conference. The historic and beau- 
tiful receptions at the Palace of Ver- 
sailles, the Louvre, the Luxembourg 
Palace, the Palais Bourbon, were memo- 
rable events which one rarely has an op- 
portunity to experience in a single life- 
time. These official receptions, combined 
with the day in the French countryside as 
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guests of Moet and Chandon—including 
official receptions at Reims and Epernay 
and a colorful soiree at the Orangerie— 
contributed immeasureably to the good- 
will and rapport generated at this im- 
portant meeting. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member and vice 
chairman of the IPU’s Education, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Committee, I joined 
with the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. Monacan) in discussing the “impli- 
cations of communications by satellite.” 
The detailed resolution which was con- 
sidered and adopted at the Paris Confer- 
ence required careful drafting and tact- 
ful explanation in order to set forth 
clearly the U.S. adherence to freedom of 
information and, at the same time, to give 
assure that we intended to protect the 
cultural identity and political integrity 
of nations which might be affected by 
communications transmitted by satellite. 
Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Monacan) represented 
most ably our U.S. position and partici- 
pated in the consideration of amend- 
ments proposed to the draft resolution— 
with the result that the resolution was 
adopted by the committee—and later by 
the Conference. 

Mr. Speaker, having been named ear- 
lier by the special subcommittee of the 
Interparliamentary Union to attend the 
worldwide conference on the environ- 
ment, to be held next year in Stockholm, 
I had occasion to meet other members of 
the special subcommittee in preparation 
for the Stockholm conference next year. 

It was pointed out that the Inter- 
parliamentary Union delegation will be 
authorized to participate in the Stock- 
holm Conference “as a nongovernmental 
body.” Indeed, it appears that the IPU 
delegation may be the sole nongovern- 
mental group authorized to participate 
in this manner. In anticipation of the 
Stockholm meeting, it appears appropri- 
ate for the IPU to prepare statements 
which can be presented to the commit- 
tees to he set up at Stockholm, and pos- 
sibly to be delivered at plenary sessions, 
Mr. Speaker, I have been tentatively as- 
signed to serve on committee No, 1 at 
Stockholm which will deal with the plan- 
ning and management of human settle- 
ments for environmental quality, and 
the educational, informational, social, 
and cultural aspects of environmental 
issues. This committee will also be repre- 
sented by a delegate from India and by 
the chairman of our educational, scien- 
tific and cultural committee, Madame 
Hedwig Meerman of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. 

Mr. Speaker, the next conference of 
the IPU which will be held in the spring 
in Cameroon also will provide an 
opportunity for the final preparation by 
our Interparliamentary Union Commit- 
tee to participate in the first worldwide 
conference on the environment. I am 
hopeful that some particular input based 
upon actions taken by the Congress can 
be utilized in helping to make the Stock- 
holm Conference a successful joint hu- 
man effort. 

Mr. Speaker, quite apart from the is- 
sues which we discussed in the commit- 
tees of the IPU which resulted in the 
consideration of draft resolutions, there 
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were a great many opportunities for in- 
dividual communications on a wide vari- 
ety of unscheduled subjects. Many of the 
private conversations between represent- 
atives of our U.S. Congress and the par- 
liamentary representatives of other na- 
tions appeared to contribute substan- 
tially to our mutual understanding and 
to closer relationships between the peo- 
ples of our various countries. 

Mr. Speaker, I can state without qual- 
ification that, in all but a few instances, 
the contacts which our delegates had 
with the delegates from the more than 
60 other nations represented at Paris, 
were cordial and constructive. Indeed, 
the atmosphere at Paris was, for the 
most part, the most friendly which I have 
experienced in more than 6 years of serv- 
ice as a U.S. delegate to the meetings of 
the Interparliamentary Union. The pol- 
icies of this administration, including the 
President’s proposed visit to the People’s 
Republic of China, appeared to strike a 
responsive note among most delegates at 
the Interparliamentary Union meeting. 
There were no essentially anti-American 
resolutions proposed, and the tone of the 
Communist statements which were pre- 
sented on various of the issues was re- 
strained and temperate in comparison 
with the invectives and diatribes of many 
earlier meetings. 

Mr. Speaker, as one who attended most 
of the sessions of the Interparliamentary 
Union Conference at Paris, I can attest 
to its ringing success as an exercise of 
US. foreign relations—in action. I take 
great pride in having participated in this 
historic conference, and compliment our 
group chairman, Congressman EDWARD J. 
DERWINSKI and all who contributed to 
this success. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Let me say I do wel- 
come this opportunity to express ap- 
preciation for the work of the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. McCrory) and 
what he did in the various subcommit- 
tees. His attendance was constant, and 
he contributed a great deal to the success 
of the deliberations. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. Bocas). 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to congratulate the gentleman from 
Connecticut and our other colleagues 
who have been active in the work of the 
Interparliamentary Union in the past 
several years. As we appreciate, he has 
done a remarkable job there. I am glad 
that the House and the Senate have given 
adequate support and have contributed a 
little more handsomely in the way of ap- 
propriations and so forth. 

I served as a member of the American 
delegation for about 20 years and as vice 
president of the Interparliamentary 
Union. I am glad to see Members on both 
Sides of the aisle are maintaining an 
interest in the Interparliamentary 
Union. 

I was particularly interested in the 
fact that the gentleman mentioned the 
problems in East Pakistan and the 
tremendous suffering of millions of peo- 
ple there and the threat of open hostili- 
ties. I would hope that an organization 
such as the Interparliamentary Union 
would use the great prestige it commands 
in focusing world attention on these ter- 
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rible conditions and in bringing about 
conditions which will not only bring relief 
to the millions of people suffering there 
but also make less likely the advent of 
open hostilities. 

In any event, the gentleman himself 
has made fine contributions to all of 
these Conferences, and, frankly, I hope to 
be able to go to one in the next few 
months. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his kind words and also for 
his contribution. 

I am well aware of the fact that he 
was an active and valued member of the 
American group and the US. group in 
the Interparliamentary Union for many 
years. We fully expected he would be 
with us at the last meeting. It was to 
the regret of all that he was not able 
to attend. The next meeting will be held 
in Cameroon in the spring, and the gen- 
tleman might put that on his calendar. 

I am now happy to yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. PIRNIE) 
a former president of the U.S. group 
to the Interparliamentary Union. 

Mr. PIRNIE, I thank my colleague for 
yielding to me. 

I fully understand the circumstances 
under which it is appropriate for him 
to bring to the House a report of the 
sessions which we attended. We all rec- 
ognize Chairman DERWINSKI, our col- 
league from Illinois, brought to his as- 
signment a very commendable devotion. 
He provided outstanding leadership to 
our group. 

The Conference was hosted by France 
with great dignity and warm hospitali- 
ty. Our very able president, Mr. Chan- 
dernagor, certainly earned high praise 
for his excellent direction of a very im- 
pressive program. 

I noted that the debate throughout 
the entire Conference was on a very high 
level with the evident purpose of pro- 
moting better international understand- 
ing. 

However, I think we might agree that 
the greatest progress was no doubt as- 
sured through personal contacts with the 
over 500 parliamentarians who were in 
attendance. It is more effective to seek 
cooperation and exchange views in pri- 
vate conversation, than in sharp debate. 
Time has certainly demonstrated the 
beneficial results of such exchanges of 
our views. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate my col- 
leagues who have served so faithfully on 
these missions. I quite agree with the 
majority leader that continued service in 
this program brings greater ability to 
serve because there is closer acquaint- 
ance with other national groups and 
increased understanding of the oppor- 
tunities to advance ideas. Also, there is 
the development of close personal friend- 
ships which enable one to enlist help 
from the other parliamentarians. 

I am reminded also that we believe 
greatly in the parliamentary procedures 
which we have developed here in our 
country. We do well to share our expe- 
riences with other countries having the 
same concept, and by exchanges of views 
we do improve the quality of the legis- 
lative governments of the world. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is a continuing mission. 
It is not one that should be accompanied 
by any form of pressure, but through 
educational exchanges and constructive 
discussion. 

I know that the distinguished gentle- 
man in the well has welcomed, as have I, 
visiting delegations from other nations 
sent here to observe firsthand our com- 
mittee procedures and also the conduct 
of our debate, so that they might carry 
back to their countries ideas that they 
consider to have merit, and it has been 
very interesting, that the committee sys- 
tem has attracted particular attention. 
Even the so-called mother of parlia- 
ments in Great Britain, has found it 
difficult for their members to be jacks of 
all trades and master of any of them. 
So, they are assigning various respon- 
sibilities within their bodies. 

In conclusion, I would like to stress 
what the majority leader has empha- 
sized, namely the need for support and 
cooperation of both the House and the 
other body in order to make as effective 
as possible our participation in these 
sessions. If we prepare adequately, 
knowing as we do in advance the sub- 
jects of debate, we can influence more ef- 
fectively the resolutions which are 
adopted. Particularly, do I wish to 
strongly commend the preparation 
which the gentleman in the well made 
for this session, as he debated the sub- 
ject of drug abuse and to a successful 
resolution. It was a constructive effort in 
this important field. 

Mr. Speaker, sessions such as we ex- 
perienced contribute to the well-being 
of our Nation and our relations 
throughout the world. 

I considered it a privilege to have been 
associated with the gentleman in these 
efforts. 

Mr. MONAGAN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his complimentary remarks and 
also for his contribution. He certainly 
has stated the opportunities that lie be- 
fore an international organization such 
as the Interparliamentary Union. It is 
our hope that we have in some small 
degree taken advantage of these oppor- 
tunities with reference to the question of 
the international control of drugs which 
has been referred to and which I think 
in many ways is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant subject that will come before 
the Union. I personally, will have pro- 
posals to make to the appropriate com- 
mittee, and I believe that the interna- 
tional cooperation which can come from 
increased awareness of this problem will 
be vitally important for the United 
States in the treatment of its own do- 
mestic problem. 

Another area of discussion by the IPU 
was the resolution dealing with direct 
satellite broadcasts and their implica- 
tions for the nations of the world, par- 
ticularly small and underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The dangers of the imposition of 
alien cultures and inteference in the af- 
fairs of some States were discussed and 
a resolution adopted which urged further 
study of these problems and action to 
insure adequate consideration of the 
dangers and difficulties as direct satellite 
broadcasting came into more general use. 
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The gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Mc- 
Ctory) played an effective and promi- 
nent role in the discussion of this prob- 
lem. The gentleman from Oklahoma (Mr. 
JARMAN) also served effectively on this 
committee. 

I was privileged to share the assign- 
ment in discussing this problem with the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. McCtory). 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
PIRNIE) and I served as U.S. Representa- 
tives on the Council of the IPU, and we 
took part in the election of three new 
members of the executive committee 
whose identity was satisfactory to the 
United States. 

I want to express here my appreciation 
and that of the entire delegation for the 
contribution which the gentleman from 
New York made because with his back- 
ground of experience in this organization, 
as the former President of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, he brought to these 
very important deliberations a back- 
ground of knowledge that proved to be 
very helpful to the U.S. delegation, and 
to the Union, in moving toward some 
of the objectives that most of the mem- 
bers of the Union have. 

Other problems discussed by the In- 
terparliamentary Union were those re- 
lating to the second decade of develop- 
ment, the problems of peace and secu- 
rity in Africa, and the disarmament and 
rapprochement between nations. All 
these matters received the attention of 
the U.S. delegation and its contribution 
to the Conference was substantial. 

In my judgment, as the gentleman 
from New York has said, the opportunity 
for parliamentarians of various countries 
to meet and discuss mutual problems has 
vital importance for the peace and prog- 
ress of the nations of the world. Even 
though there may be on occasion sub- 
stantial differences between such coun- 
tries the opportunities for future coop- 
eration may appear to a small degree at 
meetings such as the recent one in Paris, 
and it may be that at such gatherings 
the first opportunities for future sub- 
stantial improvement of relations may 
emerge. In this regard I believe that the 
Conference was a success. 

One other aspect of the meetings had 
importance for the United States, and 
that is the increased costs for the opera- 
tion of this international organization— 
a factor already adverted to by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. It may be 
that the schedule of financial support 
which was recently adopted by the House 
will not be sufficient to cover the assess- 
ment of the United States. This subject 
will have to receive detailed study in the 
immediate future. 

Before closing, I should like to pay 
tribute to the leadership of the president 
of our delegation, the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Derwinsk1). He was inde- 
fatigable in carrying out his obligation, 
and the commendable performance of 
the U.S. delegation was in no small part 
due to his efforts. 3 

I should like also to express apprecia- 
tion for the contributions of Senator 
SPARKMAN, the honorary president of the 
United States group; and the support of 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD and Senator 
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Huc Scorr, respectively, the majority 
and minority leaders of the Senate. 

The spring meeting of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union will be held in Cameroon, 
in April 1972, and the United States will 
once again be represented by a distin- 
guished and effective delegation. 


IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 10670, TO ES- 
TABLISH A MILITARY SURVIVOR 
BENEFIT PLAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Pu- 
CINSKI). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Hawaii (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 10670, a bill to estab- 
lish a survivor benefit plan for our mili- 
tary retirees. 

A large debt of gratitude, Mr. Chair- 
man, is due the distinguished gentleman 
from New York (Mr. PIKE) and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California 
(Mr. GussEer), who headed the special 
subcommittee investigating this problem 
area, and the distinguished chairman of 
the full Armed Services Committee (Mr. 
HÉBERT), for his labors in assuring com- 
mittee approval for this important bill. 

Prior to the hearings and the report of 
the Pike-Gubser subcommittee in 1970, 
few people realized that any problem 
existed in this area. Members of Con- 
gress, as well as of the general public, 
were shocked to learn that when a re- 
tired serviceman dies, there is no uni- 
versally applicable system which auto- 
matically provides for survivor rights in 
military retired pay. 

The existing program, the retired 
serviceman’s family protection plan— 
RSFPP—is so inadequate on its face that 
only 15 percent of those eligible have 
elected to participate. As the subcom- 
mittee pointed out in its report last year, 
there are two reasons why RSFPP has 
proved inadequate and unacceptable: 
First, it is overly expensive, and, second, 
it is incredibly complex. One illustration 
of the expense would be sufficiently in- 
structive: A sergeant major who retires 
at age 49 with 30 years service would 
have a monthly annuity of $678. To in- 
sure a benefit of half that amount for 
his widow under RSFPP, he would be re- 
quired to forgo one-eighth of his total 
retirement pay. As for complexity, the 
potential participant must consider his 
age, his dependents’ age and his pay at 
the time of retirement in order to com- 
pute how much it will cost him to elect 
coverage under RSFPP—and he must 
make his decision at least 1 year, per- 
haps 2, before he actually retires. 

Perhaps we ought to be surprised that 
as many as 15 percent of the retirees 
persevere to achieve coverage for their 
widows under RSFPP. 

The result, unfortunately, is that, in 
the words of the subcommittee report— 

Many present widows are living in condi- 
tions of great economic deprivation—not 
just—widows of lower ranked enlisted per- 
sonnel but—also—the widows of senior offi- 
cers and senior enlisted men of long and 
outstanding service. 


That is why, Mr. Speaker, on the 
first legislative day of the 92d Congress, 
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I introduced H.R. 873, a bill almost iden- 
tical to the measure now before us. 

Under H.R. 10670: 

First, military retirees could guarantee 
their survivors an annuity of up to 55 
percent of retired pay. 

Second, retirees would share in the cost 
by reductions in their retired pay of 244 
percent of the first $3,600, and 10 per- 
cent of any amount above that. For the 
first time, the Government would also 
contribute to the plan’s funding. 

Third, a widow could receive the an- 
nuity in addition to any social security 
benefits for her minor children. Once she 
begins receiving social security old-age 
benefits, the retirement annuity would 
be reduced by the amount of those bene- 
fits attributable to her husband's mili- 
tary service. 

Fourth, all those on retired rolls when 
H.R. 10670 is enacted would have 1 year 
to enroll in the new program, and no 
back payments would be required. 

These elements, Mr. Speaker, com- 
prise a plan that will meet our moral 
obligation to insure that a man can com- 
mit himself to serving his country in the 
Armed Forces without having to worry 
that by so doing he will be subjecting 
his wife and children to undue hazards 
of economic hardship after his death. 

Therefore, I urge the swift approval of 
H.R. 10670. 


THE SITUATION IN NORTHERN 
IRELAND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. CAREY) is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

(Mr. CAREY of New York asked and 
was given permission to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. CAREY of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers desiring to do so may have 5 legis- 
lative days during which they may extend 
their remarks on the subject of the reso- 
lution I have introduced today concern- 
ing Northern Ireland. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
Kay). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAREY of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise today to speak of the politics of vio- 
lence, and of the tragedies taking place 
daily in Northern Ireland. 

If anything should be obvious to Amer- 
icans, it is that violence only generates 
more violence. In the 3 years since the 
current cycle of street battles began in 
Northern Ireland, almost 130 lives have 
been taken, and in the past 2 months the 
death rate has accelerated at a shocking 
rate. The majority of those killed, 
wounded, or maimed have been civil- 
ians—including a priest, women, and 
children struck down by stray bullets. 
Soldiers and police have been slain and 
wounded on a daily basis. 

No hope for peace appears close at 
hand. On the contrary, there are calls on 
both sides for escalating their efforts; the 
British Government is under particular 
pressure to abandon many of the re- 
straints on its 14,000-man force in Ulster. 
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I made a visit to Belfast in August. From 
my observations, as well as those of 
others who have followed the situation 
closely, it is clear that if some real steps 
are not taken soon, a massacre of inno- 
cents may take place in Ireland that 
could make peace impossible for years to 
come, 

I believe that the violence and blood- 
shed in Ulster is of the deepest concern to 
Americans of all faiths, origin, and polit- 
ical persuasion. They would like to see an 
end to the killings—whether perpetrated 
by the British Army, the IRA, or the 
Orange extremists. 

But neither the British or Northern 
Ireland Governments have taken any ef- 
fective steps toward halting the blood- 
shed. The major British response has 
been to throw in more and more troops— 
this past week their army of occupation 
in Ulster was increased to 14,000 men. 
One cannot help but note the parallel 
with American naivete in Vietnam when 
many in this country thought it only took 
more and more troops to defeat a deter- 
mined people. Added to this are the re- 
ports from the British press of torture 
and inhuman interrogation methods 
practiced on those Irishmen interned in 
Belfast without due process. More than 
this, during my own visit to Belfast, I 
heard the testimony of members of fam- 
ilies who had been subjected to brutal 
and humiliating interrogation treatment 
after being apprehended and held under 
the internment policy. 

Furthermore, no serious steps have 
been taken in Northern Ireland to end 
the systematic discrimination against the 
minority in Northern Ireland in jobs, 
housing, educational opportunities and 
political representation. For 50 years a 
third of the population has in effect been 
disenfranchised, and will remain so un- 
der the present governmental setup. The 
only reforms offered are both superficial 
and protracted, while the “reformers” 
sight down the gun barrel. 

For these reasons, I join today with our 
colleagues in the Senate, Senators 
Risicorr and KENNEDY and numerous 
Members of this body in presenting a 
resolution designed to bring a lasting 
peace to troubled Ulster. Although the 
Northern Ireland Government has been 
repressing its Catholic minority for 50 
years, the problem goes back much fur- 
ther than that. This problem has been 
festering since the 12th century when an 
Anglo-Norman army crossed the Irish 
Sea to establish the precedent of British 
rule in Ireland. 

I include the text of the resolution in 
the Recor at this point, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON ULSTER 

Calling for peace in Northern Ireland and 
the establishment of a united Ireland. 

Whereas, the continuing violence and 
bloodshed in Northern Ireland is a cause of 
the deepest concern to Americans of all faiths 
and political persuasions; 

Whereas, the causes of the present conflict 
may be traced to the systematic and deliber- 
ate discrimination in housing, employment, 
political representation and educational op- 
portunities practiced by the governmental 
authorities of Northern Ireland against the 
minority there; 

Whereas, the governments of the United 
Kingdom, and of Northern Ireland have 
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failed to end the bloodshed and have failed to 
establish measures to meet the legitimate 
grievances of this minority; 

Whereas continued repression and lack of 
fundamental reforms in Northern Ireland 
threaten to prolong and escalate the conflict 
and the denial of civil liberties; 

Resolved that the House expresses its deep- 
est concern over the present situation in 
Northern Ireland and in accord with the fun- 
damental concepts of nondiscrimination, 
fairness, democracy, self-determination and 
justice requests the United States govern- 
ment at the highest levels to urge the imme- 
diate implementation of the following ac- 
tions; 

1. Termination of the current internment 
policy and simultaneous release of all per- 
sons detained thereunder. 

2. Full respect for the civil rights of all the 
people of Northern Ireland and the termina- 
tion of all political, social, economic and 
religious discrimination. 

3. Implementation of the reforms promised 
by the Government of the United Kingdom 
since 1968 including those reforms in the 
fields of law enforcement, housing, employ- 
ment and voting rights. 

4. Dissolution of the Parliament of North- 
ern Ireland. 

5. Withdrawal of all British forces from 
Northern Ireland, and the institution of law 
enforcement and criminal justice under local 
control acceptable to all parties. 

6. Convening of all interested parties for 
the purpose of accomplishing the unification 
of Ireland. 


Our resolution outlines the specific 
actions that can bring about a funda- 
mental and permanent solution to the 
Irish question. It has the full support 
of the American Committee for Ulster 
Justice and other representative Amer- 
ican-Irish organizations pledged to non- 
violence. It includes not only the essen- 
tial immediate steps—an end to intern- 
ment and withdrawal of British forces 
in favor of civil peace patrols, but also 
the only long-term action guaranteeing 
a peaceful Ireland—an end to the unjust 
and artificial partition of Ireland. 

Westminster, of course, has shown it- 
self obdurate in recognizing the obvious. 
Just a few days ago, Prime Minister 
Heath reaffirmed his government’s com- 
mitment to keep Northern Ireland a part 
of Britain, though it is quite clear from 
British polls and commentary that most 
Britons do not share their government’s 
commitment. 

Mr. Michael Stewart, former British 
Foreign Secretary, told the British Par- 
liament within the last month that if 
peace were to be obtained in Ulster, the 
proposition had to be accepted that “the 
whole island of Ireland has to be a sin- 
gle Republic,” and that the current 
strife in Ulster all stems from the fact 
that “we are trying to maintain a con- 
nection that cannot be maintained.” 

May I also quote a leading Conserva- 
tive commentator, Peregrine Worst- 
thorne. He recently wrote: 

It is part of a make-believe world to pre- 
tend that Ulster, in any meaningful sense, 
is part of the United Kingdom. We do not 
feel its agony, share its sentiments, under- 
stand its history, suffer its tearing rages. 


As Mr. Worstthorne has recognized, 
the British hold on Northern Ireland 
today is clearly an anachronism. The six 
counties of Ulster are Irish, and always 
will be. Their six names are an integral 
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part of Irish history and culture; I 
speak of County Armagh, of Derry, 
Fermanagh, Antrim, of County Down, 
and Tyrone. To say they are not Irish 
in every sense is to say that New Eng- 
land is not part of these United States. 

It is too late for Westminister to come 
up with token measures labeled reforms. 
It is too late for peace to be maintained 
by bayonets or by blowing up country 
roads. But it is not too late for men of 
good will on all sides to sit down and 
discuss the provisions of a free and 
united Ireland. I am talking of an Ire- 
land in which Protestant and Catholic 
alike can live and work alongside each 
other in peace and harmony, as do 
Protestants and Catholics in the south of 
Ireland today 

It was an Irishman, George Moore, 
who said: 

After all, 
humanity. 


I hope the Members of this House will 
join us in this resolution urging that 
humanity again might prevail in North- 
ern Ireland. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
pliment the gentleman from New York 
for bringing this question before the 
House for consideration. Certainly all of 
us who are interested in the welfare, as 
the gentleman has said, not only of Ire- 
land but also of England, have been 
tremendously concerned with the suffer- 
ing and with the destruction that has 
taken place there, and also with what 
appears to be a tremendous escalation of 
the conflict and the possibility of further 
growth concerns all of us. I, myself, have 
followed it closely. I have sought both 
with representatives of Great Britain 
here in Washington and in the Foreign 
Office in England to bring home to the 
authorities the concern of people of all 
segments of the community in the United 
States about this tragedy. 

So I congratulate the gentleman on the 
recommendation that he has made. I cer- 
tainly am interested in his proposals, and 
I shall study them with the end in view 
of obtaining some adequate resolution 
that may be filed, submitted, and, hope- 
fully, agreed upon by Members of the 
House. 

Mr. CAREY of New York. I thank the 
gentleman from Connecticut for his ob- 
servations as a senior and highly re- 
spected member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

It is my hope in that great committee 
we may find some opportunity to have 
hearings on this kind of resolution, and 
I am pleased to report to the House that 
in discussions I have held with my col- 
league from New York (Mr. ROSENTHAL) 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Eu- 
ropean Affairs, there is some hope that we 
can have a proper hearing on this kind of 
resolution and get greater understanding 
and consideration in the House on a pos- 
sible resolution on which a great num- 
ber of us could agree. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAREY of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island (Mr TIER- 
NAN). 

Mr. TIERNAN. I also want to join my 
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colleague from Connecticut in congratu- 
lating the gentleman from New York for 
bringing this matter before the House 
today. I join with some of our colleagues 
in sponsoring the resolution which the 
gentleman has proposed. That resolu- 
tion would certainly go a long ways in 
relieving the tension in Northern Ire- 
land. 

I think the most important thing is the 
fact that the British Government have 
imposed internment, which means that 
militant Roman Catholics have been 
taken off the streets of Belfast in North- 
ern Ireland and placed in jail without 
the usual protections of civil liberties. 
This I think cries out to all Americans 
for opposition. I think the House and the 
Senate should certainly strongly indi- 
cate through our State Department and 
other officers that we do not want to see 
this continued. 

I was in Ireland a month after the 
British troops were sent there, and I ob- 
served the British troops there trying 
to keep the peace and keep the calm. At 
that time they were doing a reasonably 
good job. The escalation of the tragedy 
in Northern Ireland has only come about 
recently when Prime Minister Faulkner 
reinstated the internment policies. It 
was under the government of Wilson that 
certain reforms were undertaken, and 
those reforms recognize the fact that the 
Catholic minority in Northern Ireland 
had been deprived of civil liberties that 
we expect any minority should be 
granted. 

It was brought to my attention, for 
example, that in Northern Ireland not 
one Catholic was employed in the postal 
service of that government. This, to me, 
is not even tokenism. They do not even 
recognize the fact that there should be 
tokenism. This is what has caused so 
much difficulty in that part of Ireland. 

I think the policy that the Heath gov- 
ernment has been pursuing is one that is 
going to lead, as the gentleman from 
New York so ably stated, to continued 
intensification of violence, innocents be- 
ing killed on the streets of Belfast in 
Northern Ireland. 

I strongly urge that every effort be 
made by our Government to consider 
the viewpoints expressed here today and 
that the resolution introduced in the 
House and Senate should be adopted. 

Mr. CAREY of New York. I thank the 
gentleman from Rhode Island for his 
very sage observations. They are most 
pertinent and cogent. I am in agree- 
ment with the gentleman as to the pol- 
icy of internment, which is in clear der- 
ogation of all the declarations of human 
rights entered into in the United Na- 
tions. It is a medieval policy, an un- 
workable policy, and the Irish will never 
settle for that kind of insufferable and 
inhumane method of approaching the 
question. It is a most horrendous way the 
British Government has seen fit to treat 
some of its citizens. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAREY of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
HANLEY). 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 
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Mr. Speaker, I concur with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island and certainly with those of the 
gentleman in the well. I commend the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. CAREY) 
for the initiative which he has taken in 
this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a historic day in 
the House of Representatives, because 
for the first time, at least in my memory, 
this body is addressing itself officially to 
a tragedy which has been allowed to con- 
tinue for far too long. 

Several colleagues and I are cosponsor- 
ing a resolution calling for the end of the 
partition of Ireland and an end of the 
internment policies invoked earlier this 
year by the Stormont Parliament. All 
freeminded peoples throughout the world 
are appalled at the tragic and disgraceful 
situation which has prevailed in North- 
ern Ireland for the past 50 years. 

In the wake of the Irish Rebellion, in 
the early 1920's, the six counties of 
Ulster were partitioned off from the rest 
of Ireland under pressure from the Brit- 
ish. They were established as a quasi- 
autonomous province of the British Em- 
pire and therein began one of the most 
monstrous policies of discrimination and 
prejudice known in modern times. Al- 
though the population of Northern Ire- 
land is roughly one-third Catholic, the 
legislative districts in the Parliament 
have been so gerrymandered that the 
Catholic population has only 5 percent 
of the representation in it. An equally 
insidious, albeit unofficial situation has 
likewise developed with regard to hous- 
ing and job opportunities. Catholics are 
virtually barred from government jobs 
and the ugly head of prejudice has es- 
tablished a barrier in employment in 
the private sector. Their lot is not en- 
tirely different from that of blacks and 
other minorities in our own country. 

For years England simply looked the 
other way while a handful of bigots sys- 
tematically excluded the minority Cath- 
olics from the mainstream of life in 
Ulster. A thousand pleas for reform fell 
on deaf ears. England continued to enjoy 
the fruits of untrammeled trade with 
industrial Belfast but did nothing to 
insure that the basic elements of social 
and political dignity were extended to 
all citizens of the province. The situation 
reached the boiling point in 1969 when 
rioting broke out in several areas of 
Ulster. Reform minded individuals in the 
United States, the Republic of Ireland, 
England and Northern Ireland all tried 
in vain to have the question brought be- 
fore the United Nations General Assem- 
bly. But the British Government balked, 
claiming that it was a matter of internal 
policy, and the United States scurried 
away. And so the festering wound con- 
tinued to fester all the more and the in- 
evitable explosion occurred earlier this 
year. 

In a move heavily tinged with a sense 
of kangaroo court justice, the govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland invoked in- 
ternment as an official policy. Any known 
antagonist of the government who could 
be found was rounded up and simply put 
in jail without a hearing, without a trial 
and without legal counsel. The move set 
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Anglo-Saxon justice back several cen- 
turies. Those arrested, and they number 
in the thousands, are still rotting in jail. 
And now we are receiving numerous re- 
ports of torture and indignities at the 
hands of British soldiers. The response 
of the U.S. Government to all this agony 
and to the bitterness it has spawned on 
both sides of the question has been com- 
plete silence. I have tried to convince the 
State Department to use its not incon- 
siderable influence with England but the 
Secretary replied to me that “.. . greatly 
as we wish to help, we see no way by 
which actions of the United States could 
contribute constructively to a solu- 
tion .. .” That from the State Depart- 
ment of the most powerful nation on 
earth. 

From my observations, Mr. Speaker, it 
is both an oversimplification and a fal- 
lacy to label the situation as a religious 
controversy. I know that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Protestants in Northern 
Ireland want an end to the discrimina- 
tory practices of the Stormont Parlia- 
ment. But, like the Catholic minority, 
they are powerless to do anything until 
England recognizes its own moral obli- 
gations to a democratic form of govern- 
ment. Unfortunately, Mr. Heath’s re- 
sponse up to this point has been to send 
in more troops, issue more statements 
and intern more Irish citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, I am against discrimina- 
tion wherever it surfaces and in what- 
ever form it takes. Whether it is against 
the Jews in Russia, the blacks and Puerto 
Ricans in our urban areas, the Chicanos 
in Southern California or the Catholics 
in Northern Ireland, it is intolerable, and 
we must speak out against it. 

Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAREY of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. TIERNAN. That seems to be the 
statement the State Department is hid- 
ing behind, because certainly that does 
not exist in the remainder of Ireland. We 
have had the representative from the 
Irish Free State, who was a Protestant, 
here in the United States. We have had 
a mayor of Dublin who was a Jew. The 
first President of the Irish Free State was 
a Protestant. The heroes of the revolu- 
tion, many of them, such as Parnell and 
Briscoe, were Protestants. I think our 
own representatives in the State Depart- 
ment seem to try to equate religious dif- 
ferences between the Protestants and 
Catholics in Northern Ireland as the ba- 
sic reason when we know, in fact, that 
is not the case. The different British Gov- 
ernment committees that have investi- 
gated have made findings on that point. 

The thing that really bothers me the 
most in this is that the present British 
Government seems to think that by send- 
ing more British troops into Ireland, they 
are going to be able to solve this. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with my colleagues 
in New York in trying to impress upon 
the representatives in the State Depart- 
ment that more should be done to bring 
this internment policy to an end. Cer- 
tainly, this is not going to lead to any 
basic solution of the problems in North- 
ern Ireland. 
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And further let me say a few weeks ago 
some distinguished members of the Brit- 
ish Parliament came to Capitol Hill to 
urge the Congress to act to get this coun- 
try out of Vietnam. I told them that I 
completely agreed with them and that 
I was glad their concern brought them 
here. However, I did suggest to them, 
somewhat but not entirely tongue-in- 
cheek, that our Government should make 
a bargain with them: We will get out of 
Vietnam if they will get out of Northern 
Ireland. 

Certainly the present situation in 
Northern Ireland is tragic. Terror has 
escalated to levels of indiscriminate vio- 
lence. As free men, we cannot accept or 
condone this. 

Several weeks ago the Prime Ministers 
of the Republic of Ireland, Northern Ire- 
land and Great Britain met to attempt 
to find solutions to the Ulster situation. 
They concluded their meeting by con- 
demning violence. Mr. Speaker, I find 
this truly unbelievable. These men are 
condemning the very violence their own 
inaction and, in many cases, their wrong 
actions are fostering. 

On August 9, Prime Minister Faulkner, 
with the consent of Prime Minister 
Heath, reinstated the internment policy 
as provided for under the Northern Ire- 
land Special Powers Act. This act, in ef- 
fect, means that some of the most seri- 
ous abuses of individual liberty are legal 
in Northern Ireland. There are presently 
over 200 prisoners being held without 
being charged and with no trial, all Ro- 
man Catholic militants. Some of the 
prisoners who have been able to escape 
have relayed stories of brainwashing and 
brutal torturous treatment. Prime Minis- 
ter Faulkner has denied these allega- 
tions, but has to date refused to look into 
them deeply. I urge Mr. Faulkner and 
Mr. Heath to initiate a prompt and thor- 
ough investigation of these charges and 
if found to be true, bring them to an im- 
mediate halt. 

In addition, the entire internment 
policy must be brought to an end. Vio- 
lence, whether it be on the part of the 
14,000 British soldiers, the “B Specials,” 
the RUC or the IRA will not solve the 
problem. Prime Minister Lynch, who has 
long been criticized for his apathetic 
reaction to the movements of the IRA in 
the south, appears now to be taking some 
active steps in halting the shipment of 
arms into the north. His government has 
tightened up the border security and the 
illegal smuggling of guns and explosives 
into Northern Ireland. In addition, he 
has prohibited the state-owned radio and 
television network from broadcasting— 

Any matter that could be calculated to 
promote the aims or activities of any orga- 
nization which engages in, promotes, en- 
courages or advocates the attaining of any 
political objective by violent means. 


The people of Northern Ireland, how- 
ever, must not let attempts at punish- 
ing the perpetrators of crimes hide what 
really must be done. The violence is not 
the cause of the problems, but rather the 
result. Law and order cannot be an aim 
in itself, as we can see so clearly in our 
own country. When there is decent hous- 
ing in which men can live, when there are 
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clothes to keep men warm, when men 
have the opportunity to work and bring 
dignity to their lives, then the crime will 
surely diminish. 

Thus, the government of Prime Minis- 
ter Faulkner must implement the re- 
forms promised in 1968 by the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom, guaran- 
teeing to all of the citizens of Northern 
Ireland decent housing, equal educa- 
tional opportunities and voting rights, 
and equal employment opportunities. 
The government can lead the way in this 
latter point. Presently, the percentage of 
Catholics in government employment is 
well below the one-third proportion that 
might be expected. For example, I un- 
derstand that in professional and tech- 
nical grades beginning with cabinet of- 
ficer and continuing down to Parliamen- 
tary draughtsmen, there is a total of 209 
persons, of whom only 13 are Catholics. 
Additionally, I have been told that there 
are no Roman Catholics presently work- 
ing in any of the Northern Ireland post 
offices. Certainly the government can act 
and act now in this area. 

Political reforms are also imperative. 
Recently Mr. Faulkner and Mr. Heath 
agreed to consider the enlargement of the 
Ulster Parliament, election by propor- 
tional representation, minority chair- 
men for committees, and minority repre- 
sentation in the cabinet. Before 1969, 
local elections in Northern Ireland were 
not on a universal franchise basis. The 
right to vote was given only to men and 
their spouses with dwelling houses, thus 
excluding subtenants, lodgers, servants, 
and children over 21 who lived at home. 
This amounted to one-fourth of those 
who were allowed to vote and was bla- 
tantly discriminatory against the poor. 
In 1969 a law was passed lowering the 
voting age to 18 and changing the voting 
process to one-man, one-vote. While this 
was a tremendous accomplishment, it 
did not go far enough. Blatant gerryman- 
dering in the upcoming 1972 elections will 
strongly favor the Protestants again. 
Proportional representation, along with 
the other reforms now being considered, 
must be implemented. 

Finally, I would urge all parties to 
convene to work out a program for the 
establishment of local law enforcement 
which is equitable to all. The present 
14,000 British troops in Northern Ireland 
must also be withdrawn if calm is to re- 
turn. And I would urge all those Irish- 
men who hope for the eventual unity of 
their isle to face the reality that Northern 
Ireland must become united before Ire- 
land can become reunited. 

Mr. Speaker, I also include with my 
remarks at this point a copy of a page 
from the New York Times of Thursday, 
September 23, 1971: 

Time Is RUNNING OUT 

Unless there is immediate action, the whole 
of Ireland may become involved in outright 
civil war. That means more battles, more 
bloodshed, more death. 

Americans cannot be silent while cruelty is 
visited upon the people of Northern Ireland 
` . cruelty sanctioned by a government 
with whom we have shared hopes for univer- 
sal liberty through two world wars. 

Our bonds with Ireland began when Ire- 
jand’s political exiles and hungry emigrants 
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found refuge in a brave new land. As our 
nation grew, it acquired its own Irish herit- 
age, marked in history by such men as An- 
drew Jackson and John F. Kennedy. 

The American Committee for Ulster Justice 
pleads for an end to oppression in Northern 
Ireland. We want this tragedy to stop. We 
have united to help achieve peace and jus- 
tice. 

The events of the last two years compel us 
to appeal to all persons, but particularly to 
those of Irish lineage, to join with us now 
so that all Americans will be informed of 
the conditions of a deprived and distressed 
minority. 

We are now marshalling responsible sources 
of information in Ireland. We are determined 
to bring the problem before governmental 
bodies and we shall pursue it before the 
United Nations. 

Please join us. 

“By agreeing to an inquiry into allegations 
against British soldiers in Ulster, the govern- 
ment has taken the only course open to it... 
But London should do more in this direction. 
Although Stormont has executed internment, 
London authorized it and should not be satis- 
fied to preside inertly over this extraordinary 
infringement of basic liberties.”—London 
Times (Editorial) Aug. 22, 1971. 

“Ireland was the first colony and the first 
to break free. When the British gave inde- 
pendence to Southern Ireland in 1922, after 
four years of terrorism and guerrilla warfare, 
they started down the long road of imperial 
withdrawal that was to wind through India, 
Palestine, Kenya and Cyprus. Now, a half- 
century later, Britain again finds itself hunt- 
ing down rebels and trying to find a compro- 
mise for the insoluble.—William V. Shannon 
N.Y. Times, July 29, 1971. 

“For the Catholics in Ulster partition 
posed far greater problems than those faced 
by their brothers in the south. Denied all 
but the most menial jobs and the most de- 
crepit housing, unrepresented and often ter- 
rorized, they became the ‘niggers’ of North- 
ern Ireland, Like any oppressed people, they 
waited and they cursed and then they took 
to the streets and made them battlefields — 
Commonweal, Sept. 1969. 

It is clear that existing policies are moving 
more and more to a dead end because of the 
refusal to accompany resistance to violence 
with a positive political solution . .. The 
army's position has been undermined by an 
arbitrary internment policy deliberately, se- 
lectively and provocatively aimed at one sec- 
tion of opinion.—Harold Wilson, Labor Prime 
Minister, Sept. 8, 1971. 

“Prime Minister Edward Heath has flatly 
rejected any United Nations intervention in 
Northern Ireland or an end of partition of 
Ireland between North and South, British 
government sources said yesterday.”—Lon- 
don, United Press Int. Sept. 10, 1971. 

“More than 56,000 refugees fied Belfast, 
leaving their homes and belongings behind 
because they felt the army and the Govern- 
ment were unwilling or unable to protect 
their lives."—Anthony Lewis, N.Y. Times, 
Aug. 15, 1971. 

“The British came, as they always did, in 
the dead of night. They kicked in doors and 
went to the upstairs rooms.”—Pete Hamill, 
N.Y. Post, Aug. 17, 1971. 

“Mr. Heath has to reckon with the possi- 
bility to put it no higher that confidence 
among Catholics is now irrevocably lost. In- 
terment may well have clinched the dis- 
illusionment-bred of their long failure to 
secure either equality before the law or 
any share of executive power. If that has 
happened, then the state of Northern Ire- 
land has no future except as a military tyr- 
anny—London Sunday Times Editorial, 
Sept. 5, 1971. 

“Last week, the Protestant government 
poured fuel on the smoldering fire. Invoking 
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a preventive-detention law giving it the 
power to jail suspected terrorists without 
trial, the government ordered the arrest of 
more than 300 alleged Catholic guerrilla 
fighters. The violent Catholic reaction and 
Protestant counter-reaction exacted a harsh 
toll: 26 persans were killed, hundreds more 
were injured and more than 7,000 people 
were driven from their homes."—Newsweek, 
Aug. 23, 1971. 
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Esq. 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Rhode Isiand puts the matter 
quite well. It is rather inconceivable that 
our State Department assumes the atti- 
tude which it does in this matter. 

Again, it was very troublesome to me 
to note the statement of Prime Min- 
ister Heath just on Friday of this past 
week, I believe, when addressing his Con- 
servative Party in Great Britain, and his 
insistence that they would continue to 
send troops into Northern Ireland. Cer- 
tainly this does not evidence good faith 
or a burning desire to terminate the 
problem that has existed there for far 
too long. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I am very happy with 
what is happening here in the House 
today. To the best of my recollection, it 
is the first time we have evidenced this 
sort of interest in the partition of Ire- 
land. That is what it all goes back to. I 
am hopeful that the united effort that 
appears to be developing both here in the 
House and in the Senate will ultimately 
lead to a solution not only of the present 
problem, but also move in the direction 
of encouraging and influencing the end 
of the partition of Ireland. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CAREY of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. Han- 
LEY) has spoken with characteristic elo- 
quence and accuracy. I would underscore 
what he has said in every respect, and I 
would add only this. Our State Depart- 
ment does seem to have an attitude of 
elusiveness and indifference which is 
characteristic in this regard. 

It is uniquely different from their at- 
titude.in other parts of the world, where 
they are aggressively involved and are 
very much entangled in developments in 
civil affairs of other countries. 

They are not reluctant to engage in 
discussions, and I might say all sorts of 
enterprises, with regard to the govern- 
ments of Rhodesia or South Africa, or 
the happenings in East Pakistan. I be- 
lieve they should be very much concerned 
and involved in these matters. 

Of course, they are not reluctant to 
have a policy toward the Government of 
Greece or toward many Republics and 
juntas of South America. 

But with respect to Ireland I would not 
like the record to rest, so far as the State 
Department is concerned, with any im- 
pression that our own representatives 
there are not both able and dedicated. 
In particular I refer to our Consul Gen- 
eral at Belfast, Neil McMannes, who was 
recently relieved and returned to a post 
in the State Department. He is a most 
valuable man who has done a fine job 
in Northern Ireland. I hope the State 
Department will avail itself of his ex- 
perience and his knowledge of the situ- 
ation there. I found him to be most in- 
formative. I believe, without prejudicing 
his position, he could contribute a great 
deal to enlightening the State Depart- 
ment as to what they might be able to do 
to save some lives and to save a people 
over there while it is still possible to do 
so. I hope our State Department will 
wake up. 
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Mr. PUCINSKL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAREY of New York. I yield to 
the gentieman from [lincis. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I want to congratulate 
my colleague from New York (Mr. 
Carey) for his initiative in arranging 
this special order and arranging a reso- 
lution and marshaling the forces of this 
House and of the other body into a frank 
and complete discussion of the tragedy 
which is now occurring in North Ireland. 

Our colleague Morcan Murray and I 
recently visited Belfast. We had an op- 
portunity to talk with a lot of people 
there and to see for ourselves the kind 
of terror which exists in that city and 
in Northern Ireland. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the discussion here about the failure of 
our own State Department to put this 
great tragedy into proper perspective is 
correct, that it is indefensible. I hope 
the hearings the gentleman has referred 
to by an appropriate committee of the 
Congress will indeed be conducted. I am 
convinced that the hearings will show the 
root cause of the great struggle in North- 
ern Ireland today is a last stand effort 
by the British to hold on to the last 
colony. 

It so happens that North Ireland is 
the last colony the British still have. 
Particularly with Britain’s decision to 
enter the Common Market, the British 
feel they need Belfast as a hub upon 
which to complete the economic picture. 

All this turmoil—the occupation troops 
in North Ireland, the special internment 


break down the will of the people of 
North Ireland for union with the rest of 
Ireland. 

This is not a religious war, as was 
stated here. It was so eloquently stated 
by the gentleman from Rhode Island. If 
it were a religious war, why do they not 
have the same turmoil in the rest of 
Ireland? 

As Morcan MurrpHy and I drove 
through the beautiful landscape of South 
Ireland, we saw Protestant churches, 
Catholic churches, and Jewish syna- 
gogues. We saw Protestant and Catholics 
working side by side in stores and fac- 
tories. We saw their huge respect for 
each other. 

It is a myth to suggest that this is a 
religious war. I believe the media have 
done a great disservice by trying to create 
the impression that this is a religious 
war, by referring to the Catholics and 
the Protestants. What they really have 
in North Ireland today is a growing num- 
ber of people who are for union with 
all of Ireland, and rightfully so. It so 
happens that a good many of them hap- 
pen to be Catholics, and it so happens 
that there is a great deal of discrimina- 
tion against those who are for union with 
the rest of Ireland. 

The extent of discrimination that ex- 
ists in North Ireland today is perhaps 
best reflected by the fact that 48 percent 
of the Catholics were for the most part 
for union with South Ireland. Forty-eight 
percent of the Catholic males in Belfast 
and North Ireland are unemployed. They 
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are unable to find work because of brutal 
discrimination. It has been properly 
stated here that the Catholics do not 
have a single Catholic member in the 
North Ireland Government. Not even 
in the secondary or tertiary level. So here 
is a large segment of North Ireland’s 
population which is being brutally dis- 
criminated against simply because the 
British do not want these people to be in 
a position where they can move forward 
on a very much needed reunion of that 
country. 

I know why England is so concerned. 
It is because there is a growing tide to- 
ward reunion. More than 37 percent of 
the people of North Ireland are now for 
unification. More importantly in the 
British Isles itself important factors are 
lining up behind union. The most respon- 
sible newspapers in England, such as the 
London Times and various other respon- 
sible journais, have spoken out editorially 
for reunification of the northern Ireland 
counties with the whole of Ireland. So 
the British see the picture is closing in. 

Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentle- 
man that the presence of British troops 
in North Ireland is an abrasive factor 
which led to this turmoil. Perhaps even 
more abrasive is the internment of 300 
men, people arrested on August 9 because 
they were suspected of possibly commit- 
ting a crime. There was thought that 
they might. There was no evidence that 
they had ever committed a crime and 
they had never been charged with a crime 
or brought before a magistrate and 
charged with any offense against the 
State. They are not permitted to go out 
on bail. They are taken and kept on a 
ship off the coast of Belfast because they 
do not want them to be near anyone who 
can get to them. There is no question in 
my mind but that this is probably the 
most brutal factor in the turmoil which 
exists today. There will be no peace in 
North Ireland until these internees are 
released. 

I am happy to advise the House that a 
very prominent international attorney, 
Lew Gutner, chairman of the habeas cor- 
pus movement, and I and a number of 
others in Chicago are now preparing a 
writ of habeas corpus on behalf of the 
parents and families of these internees 
which we intend to file in the interna- 
tional court at Salisbury. We intend to 
pursue this fully. We believe the release 
of these 300 internees is paramount for 
peace in North Ireland. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I congratulate the 
gentleman from New York. I believe we 
have been beguiled and hoodwinked too 
long in the silence of this country in be- 
lieving that this is a religious war in 
which we have no interest. 

This is not a religious war. It is a very 
brutal attempt by one of our allies to 
keep people in North Ireland in constant 
British bondage. 

I remember only too well that not too 
long ago the Prime Minister of England 
denounced the membership of Greece in 
the Council of Europe. The British Gov- 
ernment led the movement to drive 
Greece out of that Council because 
Greece allegedly was harboring political 
prisoners. It seems to me that if that 
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argument stood up against the Greeks, it 
surely ought to stand up against the 
British Government today for harbor- 
ing these 300 internees in Belfast. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I congratulate my col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Carey) for bringing this situation 
to the floor and to the attention of the 
Members of this body. 

I hope that these hearings are going 
to put this whole subject into proper per- 
spective. We have a very vital interest 
in what happens in North Ireland. If 
there is a full-scale civil war in that 
country, it will affect the ability of our 
biggest ally in NATO, England, to partic- 
ipate in its responsibilities. 

So, it occurs to me that this is not a 
sentimental journey. The United States 
has the highest interest in what hap- 
pens in North Ireland. For that reason, 
I think tiie committee ought to hold ap- 
propriate hearings on the resolution. 

I congratulate the gentleman from 
New York for bringing to us a better un- 
derstanding of that problem, 

Mr. CAREY of New York. I thank the 
gentleman from Illinois for his very keen 
observations. They are absolutely in ac- 
cord with the facts as I have seen them 
and have understood them to be. 

I hope we can at another time address 
ourselves to this question and bring it 
before the attention of the people of 
America. Thereby, I think there will be 
a better understanding and Ireland will 
eventually be free. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am proud to be associated 
with such a distinguished group as that 
which has joined together behind the 
leadership of the honorable gentleman 
from Broooklyn (Mr. Carey) and, on the 
Senate side, behind the leadership of 
Senators KENNEDY and RIBICOFF. In do- 
ing so, I am not simply joining together 
with a few sons of Erin and doing what 
the Irish have been doing for years, 
lamenting the fate of their divided 
homeland. Today I am doing something 
which should make sense to men of good 
will and conscience the world over and 
that is, trying to bring pressure to bear 
to end senseless and needless bloodshed 
in a corner of the globe. I know the ten- 
dency is, however, where Ireland is con- 
cerned, to dismiss even the most serious 
problems as part of some Irish preoccu- 
pation with past battles and, indeed, an- 
other scene in the continuing bittersweet 
comedy of errors that is recent Irish 
history. As a matter of fact, I am con- 
vinced that it is just such an attitude of 
patronizing tolerance for whatever in- 
justices are perpetrated in Ireland in the 
name of home rule for Northern Ireland 
that has brought the island to the brink 
of disaster it faces even while we speak 
here today. The fact of the matter is that 
we are not a group of Americans of Irish 
descent here today taking comfort in 
brooding over ancient injustices and the 
fate of history in general. We are not try- 
ing to reopen old wounds, we are not 
taking part in a religious war right out 
of the middle ages, as some have tried to 
say. We rise today as a group because 
lives are being lost, because whole com- 
munities have been divided and barri- 
caded and civil order virtually extin- 
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guished. Not only, in other words, do 
Catholics or Protestants fear to walk the 
streets of Belfast or Londonderry today, 
but armed soldiers run the risk of en- 
countering stray or well-aimed bullets. 
Arson, looting, sniping, firebombs, ston- 
ings, ambushes, kidnappings—all have 
become part of everyday life in North- 
ern Ireland in recent months. It is time 
the world realized the situation for what 
it is—full-scale guerrilla warfare and 
civil war. This Nation does not have to 
look for causes of concern as far away as 
Southeast Asia, the Indian Ocean, or the 
silent and mysterious stretches of land 
along the Russian-Chinese borders. One 
only has to look to Northern Europe to- 
day, the ancestral home of so many of 
this Nation’s people and source of so 
much of its cultural heritage, to find the 
most flagrant cause for serious concern. 

Up until now, some have been content 
to ignore the inevitable and wish it would 
disappear. The press, however, reminds 
us each day that such has not happened 
and is not likely to happen. And the 
longer events are allowed to continue 
along their present course, the more 
likely it will be that, in the end, both 
sides in the controversy will have passed 
a point of no return and a full scale 
bloodbath. Pouring more troops into the 
chaos is not the answer, as we have 
learned from our own bitter experience 
in Vietnam. The only thing that will 
bring peace to the six counties of Ulster 
is a serious attempt by the British Gov- 
ernment to address itself to longstand- 
ing injustices which have kept the polit- 
ical scene simmering for so long in those 
counties. 

If I thought for 1 minute that I was 
intervening in the internal affairs of an- 
other nation in making this speech to- 
day, I would have hesitated to do so, even 
though a nation was beset with civil war; 
but to view the situation in Northern 
Ireland as a purely internal matter is to 
ignore reality. As long as British troops 
are involved, we are dealing with what 
can only be viewed as foreign interven- 
tion and a continuation of present in- 
justices. The Government of Ireland must 
be concerned and ultimately involved in 
the fate of Irishmen to the north. Blow- 
ing up roads and turning further in upon 
itself is no solution to the problems faced 
by the Goverment of Northern Ireland. 
Before any more lives are lost, it is worth 
trying the approach we are recommend- 
ing today, and that is for this body to 
serve notice to the parties involved that 
the eyes of the world are indeed on the 
major parties involved and that when 
any local situation gets out of hand to 
the extent that this has, it ceases to be 
a purely local matter, if indeed it ever 
was, and becomes a matter of genuine 
international concern. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I join the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Carry) 
in introducing this resolution. For a half 
a century, the world has remained gla- 
cially aloof to Northern Ireland’s politics 
despite the grievances of that state’s 
Catholic citizens. Faced wtih woefully 
substandard housing, with gerryman- 
dered political districts that virtually dis- 
enfranchised them, with civil rights laws 
that constituted only a fake smiulaccrum 
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of social justice, Catholics in Northern 
Ireland have been living in conditions 
tantamount to those of a medieval feif- 
dom. The ruling Unionist class—a class 
still largely characterized by right wing 
political views—has systematically ex- 
ploited Catholics for 50 years. The social 
tumult in Northern Ireland over the past 
few years is the direct result of this 
oppression. Barricaded streets; mobs 
clashing on the cobblestones outside 
Northern Ireland’s Parliament; armed 
soldiers standing vigil at streetcorners; 
have become commonplace sights. Some- 
thing akin to civil war erupted in North- 
ern Ireland a few years ago and peace is 
still a distant prospect. Some reforms, 
to be sure, have been instituted. The 
Royal Irish Constabulary—a paramili- 
tary group that has treated Catholics 
savagely—has been civilianized and re- 
moved from political control. And the “B 
Specials,” a reserve police force with 
dogged loyalty to their political masters 
has been disbanded. 

Housing reforms, too, have been en- 
acted. The distribution of new housing— 
and old housing as well, for that matter— 
is now governed by Northern Ireland’s 
central government instead of local polit- 
ical satraps. Perhaps the most significant 
reform of all is the 1969 Electoral Act, a 
law equivalent to the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s celebrated “one man-one vote” 
rule. It scrapped the householder vote and 
company vote system, giving everyone 18 
or over the right to cast ballots in local 
elections. Everyone agrees that such re- 
forms are admirable. Yet they do not go 
far enough. Indeed, the reforms I have 
cited here have yet to be fully imple- 
mented. The electoral act, for example, 
may turn out to be a hollow mockery of 
political justice: local elections were sus- 
pended indefinitely last year, and a ward 
redistricting project yet to be completed 
shows signs of arrant gerrymandering. 

The United States should—indeed, it 
must, if Northern Ireland is to remain a 
viable political entity—exert every effort 
to help guarantee the prompt implemen- 
tation of reform. And, perhaps even more 
significantly, it must press for the enact- 
ment of still further reform. One of the 
most pressing needs is the abolition of 
the 1920 Special Powers Act—a package 
of laws that gives political authorities in 
Northern Ireland veritable carte blanche 
any time they seek to declare an emer- 
gency. Let me cite just a few of this act’s 
grim provisions: Arrest without warrant, 
imprisonment without charge or trial, 
press censorship, punishment by flog- 
ging, prohibition of public meetings, 
seizure of private property. Certainly, Mr. 
Speaker, such awesome power must be 
abolished if Northern Ireland’s citizens 
are to achieve even the most remote and 
tenuous form of civil rights. What North- 
ern Ireland plainly needs—and what the 
United States must help create—is a 
sweeping reform program that outlaws 
discrimination and guarantees civil lib- 
erties, 

Northern Ireland’s people, its protes- 
tants as well as its Catholics, will not 
achieve social stability and social justice 
without such a program. The resolution 
we are introducing today calls on the 
United States to urge these actions: One, 
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termination of the current internment 
policy, simultaneous release of all persons 
detained thereunder. Two, full respect 
for the civil rights of all the people of 
Northern Ireland and the termination of 
all political, social, economic, and reli- 
gious discrimination. Three, implementa- 
tion of the reforms promised by the gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom since 
1968, including those reforms in the field 
of law enforcement, housing, employ- 
ment, housing, employment and voting 
rights. Four, dissolution of the Parlia- 
ment of Northern Ireland. Five, with- 
drawal of all British forces from North- 
ern Ireland and institution of law en- 
forcement and criminal justice under lo- 
cal control acceptable to all parties. Six, 
convening of all interested parties for the 
purpose of accomplishing the unification 
of Ireland. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend my colleague from New York 
(Mr. Carey) for taking this special order 
today, so that Members of the House may 
express their deep concern over the crit- 
ical situation in Northern Ireland. And 
I am pieased to join him in cosponsor- 
ing the resolution on Ulster which calls 
for peace in Northern Ireland and the 
establishment of a united Ireland. 

We must all be gravely concerned by 
the continuing tragedy in Northern Ire- 
land—tragedy marked by bitter conflict 
and bloodshed. 

The root of this crisis lies in the de- 
liberate and c discrimination 
visited upon the Catholic minority of 
Northern Ireland for some 300 years. 
This discrimination has taken its toll in 
housing, employment, political represen- 
tation, and educational opportunities. I 
cite the 1969 Cameron report, which re- 
fers to well documented cases of po- 
litical gerrymandering—deliberate ma- 
nipulation of electoral boundaries. The 
same report describes well documented 
cases of discrimination in making local 
government appointments. Housing allo- 
cations have been employed discrimin- 
atorily against the Catholics, and they 
have been forced to take low-paying, 
deadend jobs as their lot. 

And now the Government of Northern 
Ireland has revived internment—a de- 
vice employed to deprive citizens of their 
most fundamental rights by detaining 
them without any legal recourse. 

At stake in Northern Ireland are free- 
dom and justice. And it is clear that the 
Catholics of that beleaguered country, 
oppressed for centuries, will settle for 
no less than is theirs by right: full equal- 
ity, full freedom, total justice. They will 
not stand silent. Nor can we. 

We must support their efforts. We 
must call upon our Government—as I 
have done—to exert its influence with 
the British Government to rectify the sit- 
uation in Northern Ireland. 

We must call upon our Government— 
as I have done—to provide aid to the 
hapless refugees who have fled to the 
Irish Republic from Northern Treland. 
We must open our gates to these refu- 
gees. As the violence in Northern Ireland 
mounts, more and more individuals are 
being made homeless. Our Nation can 
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provide refuge for these people, and I 
have introduced legislation which would 
accomplish this purpose. First intro- 
duced in April 1969, I subsequently rein- 
troduced this legislation as HR. 1652 
on the first day of the 92d Congress. 

And we must—as we are doing today— 
continue to raise our voices against the 
denial of civil liberties abroad, just as 
we must reject it at home. Morality does 
not grind to a halt at water's edge. 

We are speaking out today because 
the tragedy in Northern Ireland compels 
our most serious attention, the attention 
of the Congress, of this Nation, and of 
all the world. We must make our stand 
for the basic and fundamental rights so 
long denied the Catholic minority in 
Northern Ireland. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I am most 
anxious to participate in this special 
order on the Northern Ireland situation. 
This problem has been of great concern 
to me for almost 2 years now. While 
many in this Nation have sat back com- 
placently in the early stages of the con- 
frontation in Northern Ireland, I was 
seeking an early peace. 

I am pleased to note the number of 
colleagues who have come out today to 
discuss this problem. It gives me hope 
that a unified voice from this body may 
yet prove to be instrumental in bringing 
about a settlement of the Northern Ire- 
land question. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to emphasize 
here that my primary objective and the 
primary objective of the vast majority 
of the Irish people—is reunification of 
their island country. This artificial par- 
tition of Ireland is a black spot on the 
reputation of Great Britain, one of the 
leading pillars of democracy in the free 
world. It cannot be allowed to stand. 

Moreover, the continued denial of basic 
human rights to the majority of citizens 
in Northern Ireland is an affront to free- 
dom-loving people the world over. We as 
Americans cannot stand idly by while the 
democratic principles of this country’s 
founding fathers are trampled under the 
banner of the British Army. 

The most ignominious aspect of this 
distasteful operation is the use of the 
infamous Special Powers Act which per- 
mits the internment of civilians without 
allegation or charge. How ironic it is 
that this country just removed from its 
books legislation granting such repres- 
sive authority. In light of that how can 
this body remain silent to the intern- 
ment, torture and harassment of citizens 
in Northern Ireland? We cannot. 

Mr. Speaker, for the last several weeks 
I have been running a series of reports 
on the Northern Ireland situation. Much 
of the material was secreted out of the 
country by my daughter and her friend, 
Carol Nolan, who at great personal risk 
went to Northern Ireland on my behalf. 

They witnessed the abuse of civil liber- 
ties perpetrated on a fearful populace by 
the British troops. They saw the shooting 
and killing by both sides. They lived with 
the same fear of the night that every 
citizen of Northern Ireland experiences. 

However, they would be able to leave 
while those who daily face the trials of a 
near-war have nothing to hope for but 
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peace, Yet that peace continues to re- 
main elusive and frankly will never come 
unless the British Government chooses to 
end its occupation of the Northern 
province. 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Carey) has just introduced a resolution 
on Northern Ireland. I welcome it and 
am a cosponsor. But for me, it is not 
enough. Nothing short of reunification 
of the island will be satisfactory. While 
I am pleased that more of my colleagues 
are taking up the cry against the in- 
justices and abuses that daily occur in 
Northern Ireland, we cannot be wishy- 
washy in our protest. Let us seek full 
justice for the people of Northern Ire- 
tand. Let us call for a return of basic 
human rights and dignities. 

There must be an immediate end to 
the use of the Special Powers Act; 

There must be an immediate and 
complete withdrawal of all British 
troops; 

There must be a dissolution of the 
present government of Northern īre- 
land and the establishment of an interim 
governing body that will— 

Conduct a plebiscite of all the Irish 
people in the South as well as the North 
to determine whether reunification of 
the country is mandated by the people 

This Chamber has been the source of 
much affirmation of freedom and civil 
rights for the people of this country. 
Today, we are expressing our belief that 
all the people of the world are entitled 
to enjoy those same rights. Let us not 
forget that tyranny takes subtle forms 
and it is tyranny that we are witnessing 
in Northern Ireland. For the sake of all 
free people the world over, let the be- 
leaguered people of Northern Ireland 
have their human rights restored and 
see peace in their land once again 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to commend my very able colleague from 
New York (Mr. Carey) for his leadership 
in coordinating House action on the 
tragic situation in Northern Ireland. As 
a cosponsor of his resolution calling for 
peace in Northern Ireland, I feel that we 
in the Congress must express our shock 
and dismay at the continued strife and 
violence in Northern Ireland. 

We have all seen on television and read 
in the newspapers accounts of the dev- 
astation and destruction which has beset 
Northern Ireland for all too long. For all 
too long, Congress has been silent about 
the death, the broken families, and the 
ruined lives created by the virtual civil 
war in Northern Ireland. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, I have been deeply 
concerned about the plight of persecuted 
peoples throughout the world. This con- 
cern is evidenced in legislation which I 
have introduced to allow emergency im- 
migration of Irish people, as well as 
Soviet Jews suffering persecution. How- 
ever, such measures offer only temporary 
relief for small numbers of people. 

The resolution which we are introduc- 
ing today offers a particularly construc- 
tive approach to this vexing problem be- 
cause it deals not only with the current 
violence, and fhe underlying factors 
which have caused it, but also with the 
steps which should be taken to restore 
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peace. This measure eloquently expresses 
the necessity of implementing the funda- 
mental democratic values of equal op- 
portunities in the areas of housing, em- 
ployment, education, and political rep- 
resentation. 

I sincerely hope that the Congress, on 
behalf of the people whom we represent, 
will adopt this resolution and thus make 
it clear that the American people, whose 
ties to both Ireland and Great Britain 
are so strong, want an end to the con- 
tinued tragic loss of life, an end to dis- 
crimination, and progress toward the 
goal of peace and equality for all of her 
citizens. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tinuing violence and bloodshed in North- 
ern Ireland is a matter of deepest 
concern to this Congress and to all Amer- 
icans, of whatever faith and poltical 
persuasion. a 

In recent weeks we have read reports 
of increasingly higher levels of conflict 
within this province that historically 
has been ridden with religious-political 
strife and factional conflict. Most regret- 
tably, it currently appears that the situa- 
tion may well escalate even further in 
the near future. 

I greatly deplore the violence that has 
so far occurred, and deeply hope that 
further bloodshed can be adverted by 
moderation on all sides and through 
thoughtful compromise. Therefore, like 
many others, I am most distressed by re- 
cent indications that extremist behavior 
is on the upswing. In this regard, recent 
allegations of brutal physical and psy- 
chological treatment of suspected ter- 
rorists who have been detained in North- 
ern Ireland are especially disturbing, and 
I welcome the inquiry into the situation 
that was ordered by British Prime Minis- 
ter Heath. By the same token, I note 
with great regret the death of yet an- 
other British soldier in Ulster this past 
weekend, bringing the total number of 
civilian and soldier deaths to 128 since 
British troops were deployed in the prov- 
ince in August 1969. Ninety-four fatal- 
ities attributed to the civil strife have 
been reported in Ulster so far this year 
alone. 

Recent reports of intercepted arms 
shipments destined apparently for the 
Irish Republican Army are equally dis- 
turbing. All these incidents seem to in- 
dicate that the strife that has been part 
of Irish history since the 1600’s is moy- 
ing inexorably toward another period of 
intensified crisis and violent upheaval. 
Certainly, we all deplore this situation. 
I believe, however, that there is still hope 
for a compromise solution. At this junc- 
ture it is imperative that equitable pro- 
posals of real substance, rather than just 
the rhetoric of good intentions, be 
brought forward by all sides, in order to 
prevent the currently very real possibility 
of a further descent into civil conflict. 

There is no doubt that much of the 
present strife relates directly to his- 
torical failures of governmental author- 
ities in Northern Ireland to deal ade- 
quately with the very pressing problems 
of discrimination in housing, employ- 
ment, political representation, and edu- 
cational opportunities that have long 
existed in Ulster. Certainly, both the 
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present government and the past govern- 
ment of Chichester Clark can be credited 
with some movement toward reform in 
these areas. However, passions continue 
to run high, with basic long-standing 
grievances continuing to serve as rally- 
ing points. 

Recent events, including the interment 
without trial since August 9 of over 300 
Catholics under the Special Powers Act, 
have acted to exacerbate the situation. 
The Special Powers Act of 1922, which 
allows arrest without charge or trial, was 
invoked to arrest more than 300 members 
of the Irish Republican Army in con- 
nection with the recent increase in bomb- 
ing and snipings. At the same time, the 
government chose not to arrest under 
the same statute any of the armed Prot- 
estant militants who are believed by some 
to have been responsible for part of this 
increase. This action on the part of the 
government, and other similar incidents, 
are working to convince many Catholics 
that compromise and adjustment are no 
longer possible. 

I deeply regret this development and 
I wish to express my concern over the 
growing possibility that the Catholic 
minority in Northern Ireland has begun 
to seriously call into question the fun- 
damental legitimacy of the government 
in Ulster. The time appears to be growing 
closer when the Catholic minority will 
be convinced that it is not possible for 
them, within the existing framework, to 
secure either equality before the law or 
any share of executive power. Such an 
event would be a great tragedy for all 
concerned, and everything possible must 
be done to avoid its occurrence. 

I applaud all continuing efforts on the 
part of the interested governments to 
work toward a suitable and equitable 
solution to this highly complex problem. 
Above all, I would urge that moderation 
and restraint be observed on all sides so 
that massive and useless loss of life may 
be avoided. 


THE SHARPSTOWN FOLLIES—XLVI 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Pucrysk1). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
GONZALEZ) is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, Will 
Wilson resigned last Friday. 

Mr. Wilson said that he resigned be- 
cause he wished to spare the administra- 
tion any embarrassment from further 
political attacks. Others say that he was 
asked to resign. It does not matter, be- 
cause either way it is a tragedy for him, 
and I regret that. It gives me no joy to 
see a man fall; I bear no animus for 
Mr. Wilson, whatever our differences. 

It is tragic that Mr. Wilson became 
entangled in the crooked empire of 
Frank Sharp and did not have the judg- 
ment to extricate himself from it be- 
cause he could not separate his personal 
interests from his official responsibilities. 
No official can have it both ways; one 
must often choose between personal in- 
terests and the public good, and I am 
sorry that Mr. Wilson did not make 
better choices. 

The tragedy goes far beyond Mr. 
Wilson, sad as that is. The Sharpstown 
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Follies involved many men. Mr. Wilson 
has lost his job, Sharp has lost millions, 
but others have also lost their jobs and 
their fortunes. Hundreds and even thou- 
sands of utterly innocent people have lost 
their savings and their investments in 
the fall of the Sharp empire. Beyond 
even that melancholy scene, the whole 
integrity of the State government of 
Texas has been brought into disrepute, 
and even the Department of Justice has 
been tainted. 

As for Mr. Wilson, it is unfortunate 
that from the beginning he believed my 
motives were political, and even now he 
believes that to be the case. My concern 
has been moral, not political, and it is 
sad evidence of Mr. Wilson’s own moral 
obtuseness that he does not recognize 
this. 

I am not happy that this matter has 
been portrayed as a political contest, nor 
that it has been personalized, because 
the truth is that my concerns have never 
been political or personal. The Sharps- 
town case goes far beyond politics and 
personalities; it reaches into the very 
heart of decent government. That is 
what I am concerned about, decent 
government. 

No political party has a monopoly on 
corruption. I have unmasked corruption 
in both parties. It is nonpartisan, and 
wherever it is found it ought to be ex- 
posed and stamped out. I think that Mr. 
Wilson understands this. 

I can understand Wilson’s state of 
mind right now, and that he would feel 
personal animosity toward me. But that 
is beside the point. The point is whether 
he was unjustly accused, whether he was 
unjustly asked to resign. Was he or was 
he not involved in the Sharp empire, and 
did he or did he not know of the question- 
able and outright dishonest deals that 
were taking place all around him, some 
indeed involving Wilson himself. Those 
are questions that have never been 
answered publicly. It would seem from 
events that the Department of Justice 
has answered the questions, and so asked 
Mr. Wilson to leave, but no one has made 
a public response. Maybe that is no 
longer necessary. In any case Wilson 
should not take the matter personally. 
He had every opportunity to reply to me, 
but declined to do so, for reasons of his 
own. 

It is deplorable that he should think, 
as he evidently does, that subordinates 
of his at the Department of Justice fur- 
nished me information about nim, and 
contributed to my statements. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. No in- 
formation I have came from the Depart- 
ment of Justice, save from Wilson’s own 
mouth. He has needlessly impugned the 
loyalty of his subordinates, and I assure 
him here and now that they never con- 
tacted me, not once, nor did I make any 
effort to contact them. If Mr. Wilson has 
fallen, it is of his own weight, not be- 
cause of any subversion by his staff. 

The Sharpstown case reaches far be- 
yond any single personality, and its 
ramifications involve more than a mere 
assistant general. It is not a political 
matter, but a moral problem that 
reaches, as I have said, the very heart 
and vitals of decent government. 
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Wilson is gone, and his personal 
tragedy is great. But I have not merely 
asked for his position to be vacated; I 
have asked for justice, and for answers 
to questions of fundamental importance 
to our whole society and system of 
justice. 

The issue of whether Wilson was cor- 
rupt or incompetent was only part of 
the Sharpstown follies. Perhaps only he 
knows the answer to that one, and it is 
now between him and his conscience, un- 
less the Department of Justice itself 
cares to speak. What remains though is 
the issue of how and why Frank Sharp 
ever got immunity, and how and why his 
case received the extraordinary treat- 
ment it did. 

Beyond that there is the sordid mess 
that Sharp left behind him. There is the 
question of whether all the guilty will be 
punished and whether the innocent will 
be compensated for their losses. I nope 
that the innocent investors, the savers, 
the insurance policy holders, and all the 
others who were bilked and ruined by 
the collapse of Sharp’s paper web, will 
be fully compensated for their losses, 
though from all the facts that I can 
gather this seems most unlikely to hap- 
pen. I fervently pray that I am wrong 
about this. As for the guilty, I hope that 
one and all receive their just deserts, not 
least among them Frank Sharp himself. 

I continue to be amazed that Sharp 
received the treatment he did from the 
Department of Justice. How, by whom 
and why he was granted immunity are 
still questions that remain unanswered. 
Nor does anyone know, save the Depart- 
ment of Justice, why he was not held 
to account for even a significant fraction 
of his crimes. 

Other bankers who have violated 
their positions of trust and privilege 
have felt the full wrath of the Depart- 
ment of Justice; but incredibly, not 
Frank Sharp. Others who merely dam- 
aged their banks have been indicted on 
charges in the multiple dozens, but 
Frank Sharp was never even indicted by 
a grand jury, let alone tried. He only en- 
tered a plea of guilty to a two-count in- 
formation, and received what amounts 
to a merit badge from the judge who 
heard his case, plus his grant of im- 
munity. Men whose crimes were of far 
less magnitude face far more severe 
charges than he does. How can this be 
called fair administration of justice? 

The immunity statute itself raises se- 
rious questions. 

According to the judge who granted 
immunity to Sharp, he had no choice 
but to do so, once it was requested by 
the Department of Justice. As I under- 
stand it, under rules of Federal prac- 
tice, conviction can be obtained on the 
basis of uncorroborated evidence, so 
that a criminal like Sharp, in exchange 
for his immunity, can be instrumental 


in convicting his erstwhile pals. The im- 


munity grant is a powerful attraction to ` 


testify to anything the Government 
wants, and from what I hear of Sharp’s 
testimony at least, the results may be 
less than desirable, since it often con- 
flicts with known facts or even previous 
Sharp statements. 

It seems to me that the business of 
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granting immunity is too serious to leave 
solely in the hands of prosecutors. The 
judge ought to at least have a choice of 
his own, either to follow or not to fol- 
low the recommendations of the De- 
partment of Justice. Surely the judges 
might add some wisdom to the case, and 
might offer a buttress for the true pub- 
lic interest in these matters. They 
could consider the case, the situation, 
and decide objectively whether or not 
the public weal would be served by a 
grant of immunity. Such objectivity is 
not possible when the whole issue is left 
up to the prosecutors, and questions of 
such gravity should not be left, in any 
case, to a single arm of government, re- 
gardless of its supposed expertise. After 
all, the prosecuting attorney can always 
be an incompetent, as has been the case 
with Mr. Anthony J. P. Farris, who has 
handled the Sharp case with utter, com- 
plete stupidity. It may be that he has 
some motives, some design, but I rather 
hope that he is only stupid. When you 
consider that a man like Farris could 
alone decide, under the existing statute, 
to either grant immunity or withhold it 
from a grand criminal like Sharp, it be- 
comes clear that the judges ought to 
at least have the option of not granting 
immunity if it is requested. There ought 
to be a better chance that the public in- 
terest might be protected if two heads 
considered the issue independently. 

Beyond that, there is the question of 
Judge Singleton himself. I still believe 
that he had more than a nodding ac- 
quaintance with Frank Sharp, and that 
he could not have judged the case 
against the standards commonly ap- 
plied in such cases. Otherwise the sen- 
tence imposed would have been far dif- 
ferent than it was, and the conduct of 
the hearing would have been less like a 
merit badge ceremony among old 
friends, The judge probably should have 
disqualified himself—I still believe 
that—though the matter is between him 
and his conscience. 

Indictments and trials remain yet, for 
many of those who were part of the 
schemes Frank Sharp concocted and 
carried out, and I fervently pray that 
every guilty party will be found out, tried 
and convicted and punished in due 
course. Some of these will be private 
citizens, and some may be public officials 
of one kind or another. Somehow the 
confidence that people have in the in- 
tegrity and decency of government in 
Texas must be restored, and it will take 
time to accomplish this, but the task is 
urgent, 

The great tragedy of Will Wilson— 
and of other public officials who have 
been involved in the Sharp scandal—is 
that the public expects and has a right 
to demand a higher than average stand- 
ard of morality in its elected and ap- 
pointed officials, and Wilson never 
understood this. While Wilson has a 
perfect right to pursue his private in- 
vestments, he has no right to do so at the 
expense of his plain public duty, and cer- 
tainly none to engage in business deals 
which, however, prudent they are as 
business deals, might in any way com- 
promise the integrity of his office. For a 
public official has to guard more than 
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his own personal morality, but to pro- 
tect the integrity of the office he occu- 
pies. Officials who fail to know when 
their personal interests compromise 
their public duties do a great disservice 
to the Country, and ultimately to them- 
selves. 

The public has every right to demand 
this higher standard of morality and 
conduct from public officials, however 
unfair it might seem to Wilson and 
others who were involved with Frank 
Sharp in one degree or another. It is 
tragic that Wilson is fallen. It is sad 
that the Governor of Texas has been 
brought under such severe criticism. It 
is unfortunate that the Texas House 
speaker and some of his aides and as- 
sociates have been indicted and criti- 
cized, that others have resigned their 
offices under fire. All of this is sad for 
these men sonally, but it is also a 
tragedy for the integrity of government. 
It is absolutely essential for people to 
hold trust in their government, and they 
have every right to demand integrity in 
the men who are charged with its con- 
duct. It is after all, the government of 
the people, not of the men who occupy 
its offices. 

Justice has not yet been done in 
Sharpstown, and it may never be. Trage- 
dies there are aplenty, Will Wilson’s, not 
least of them. Questions remain to be 
answered, and I am still waiting for 
those aaswers. Unhappy as I am to say it, 
I tell you that I will continue to raise 
the questions and demand answers to 
them, not because it satisfies me, but 
because the public interest demands it. 


WILLIAM H. BATES CENTER OPENED 
AT SALEM STATE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. KEITH) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the William 
H. Bates Center for Public Affairs at 
Salem State College, Massachusetts, was 
recently dedicated with an inspiring ad- 
dress by Ambassador George Bush, U.S. 
Representative to the United Nations and 
former distinguished Member of Con- 
gress from the great State of Texas. 

This center, which had its origin in 
the minds of a group of Salem State Col- 
lege students, will house the papers of the 
late Bill Bates with whom, like George 
Bush, many of us had the privilege of 
serving in this body. 

As the Ambassador put it in his ex- 
cellent address: 

Bill Bates, until his unfortunate, early 
death, was an outstanding Member of the 
House of Representatives. . . Like his father, 
George Bates, he represented well Essex 
County and the people of the Sixth District 
of Massachusetts. 


All of us from the Massachusetts dele- 


gation deeply appreciate the fact that 
the Ambassador took the time to pay 
tribute to our late good friend and col- 


league and, in so doing, to deliver an 
address of considerable substance re- 
garding the need for greater participa- 
tion by more of us in world affairs. 

In that appreciation, I insert the ad- 
dress in the Record at this time: 
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THe UN WHERE Do WE Go From HERE? 
(Address by Ambassador George Bush) 


I was particularly happy to be able to come 
here today for this dedication ceremony for 
the William Bates Center for Public Affairs. 

First of all it gives me an opportunity to 
honor Bill Bates with whom I served in the 
United States Congress. 

Bill Bates, until his unfortunate, early 
death, was an outstanding member of the 
House of Representatives dedicated to his 
work on the Armed Services Committee and 
in the areas of atomic energy and NATO 
affairs. 

The life of a Congressman is one involved 
in long and busy schedules—and working in 

“the House, exchanging views, consulting on 
issues—a member gets a chance to know 
some of his colleagues fairly well. 

Bill Bates was a good Congressman. Like 
his father, George Bates, he represented well 
Essex County and the people of the Sixth 
District of Massachusetts. 

I wish we had more of this kind of dedica- 
tion, sincerity and willingness for hard work 
at the United Nations. The tasks of our own 
U.S. Mission, which I head, as well as the dele- 
gations of the 126 other countries, which 
make up this world body, could be enhanced 
immeasurably by such spirit. 

It also pleases me to be here because I 
understand the idea of starting this center 
is one that was initially generated by a group 
of students at Salem State College. 

This whole business of participation, of be- 
ing an active part of the world we live in is 
something we need more of in America to- 
day—it is something we also need at the 
United Nations. 

Leaving the job we find which needs to 
be done in our society to “the other guy" may 
be an easy way to get out from under. But 
we don’t contribute anything to ourselves, to 
our community or to our fellow man by 
adopting this way of thinking. 

Michael Vogt, Ellen Kenned,, Kathleen 
Walsh, Michael Mahoney, and Mary Sull- 
van are due great praise for conceiving the 
idea of developing the William Bates Center 
for Public Affairs. 

I hope In the years to come the principles 
of promoting non-partisan excellence in re- 
search, education and giving service to the 
area of public affairs is fully achieved by this 
Center. 

A final reason which delights me in being 
able to come here from New York and be with 
you in Salem this morning is that this cere- 
mony is part of the inauguration of the new 
President of Salem State College. 

In his life span, Dr. Prank Keegan, has 
reached high plateaus of academic excel- 
lence. In terms of the 70's, he is certainly a 
“young man". Like many others of my gen- 
eration, he has found time to spend part of 
his distinguished career in public service. He 
has worked with the Peace Corps in Mexico, 
our neighbor to the south, which borders my 
own state of Texas. 

With the success of the Peace Corps In 
countless lands around the world, the United 
Nations is right now working cn an adapta- 
tion of the U.S. Peace Corps concept on an 
international basis. 

As it is with our general aid giving, in 
our assistance to developing countries, the 
United States is now entering a new era. 
Where our help, whether it was Peace Corps, 
other technical assistance or an IBM com- 
puter, they went out with the label “given 
by your friends in the USA". 

We have been understandably disappointed 
when instant friendship did not result. 

Now President Nixon is trying a new ap- 
proach—working more actively through the 
United Nations, using the multilateral, 
rather than bilateral approach. 

This approach will require discipline; the 
UN itself must be sure the programs are 
efficiently run. Without this we can lose the 
support of the Congress and the public. 
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I will be working to help make efficiency 
a hallmark of this multilateral approach and 
in my task at the UN I certainly wish I had 
men like your Dr. Prank Keegan to help me. 

And as students and scholars come here 
and use these facilities of the Bates Center 
for Public Affairs, and as undergraduates 
progress in their education at Salem State 
and think about their future—think, and 
consider for a while the need we have for 
young blood, for intelligence, and for young 
vision in our world of diplomacy and inter- 
national affairs in which I now find myself 
engaged. 

I say I wish I had people like Frank Kee- 
gan to help out in our cause—and we need 
battalions of them, regiments to fill the 
need. 

Just refiect for a moment on the many 
knotty problems which face our country in 
the United Nations, and those which con- 
front the UN itself. 

Prom budgetary difficulties to peacekeep- 
ing there are subjects to give you nights 
with no sleep. As you know the whole sub- 
ject of Communist China and our relations 
with it are under review at the highest 
quarters of our government. Earlier this 
week, in London, Secretary of State Rogers 
indicated that he expected there might be 
some decision reached within the next month. 

The Middle East continues to be a hot 
spot and the effort under way to bring about 
a settlement may well prove to be decisive 
in shaping the future of the United Nations. 

Whether it is these subjects that must 
be tackled, or areas in the social and eco- 
nomic field like narcotics, population control, 
the environment or air hijacking—for all we 
need individuals with keen minds and young 
spirits. 

Like the recruting poster said, “We need 
YOU!" Give some thought in the days and 
months ahead on the role you could play, 
the things you can contribute in the whole 
sphere of activity aimed toward preserva- 
tion of peace in our world, on a planet made 
better through our joint efforts and work. 


AMBASSADORS DAY PROGRAM 
IN ROCHESTER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr, Horton) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, October 15, I was privileged to 
attend the Ambassadors Day program 
sponsored by the World Trade Council 
of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce. 
The purpose of the event was to promote 
international understanding and trade 
between our community and other na- 
tions of the world. 

In order that my colleagues may ap- 
preciate the broad scope of this pro- 
gram, I will list the international guests 
who came to our city and those Rochester 
enterprises which acted as their hosts. 

The list follows: 

List oF INTERNATIONAL GUESTS AND 
ROCHESTER AREA HOSTS 

Belgium, Herman Dehennin, 
Minister, Eastman Kodak Co. 

Canada, Bernard Dussalt, Consul and As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner, Schlegel Mfg. Co. 

Costa Rica, Carlos L. Salera, Counsellor, 
Economic Affairs, Pennwalt Corp. 

Czechoslovakia, Jaroslav Zantovsky, Charge 
d'Affaires, The Gannett Co. 

France, Pierre Weill, Assistant Commercial 
Attache, Rochester Gas and Electric Corp. 

Germany, Dr. Richard Achenbach, Consul 


General, Harris, Beach & Wilcox. 
Great Britain, Christopher Mallaby, Com- 
mercial Consul, Wiser, Shaw, Freeman, Van 


Graafeiland, Harter and Secrest. 
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Israel, Ram-Bar-Haim, Director, Security 
Trust Company. 

Italy, Dr. Giorgio P. Cuneo, Commercial 
Counsellor, Itek Business Products. 

Ivory Coast, Augustin Douoguih, Financial 
Counsellor, Marine Midland Bank-Rochester. 

Jamaica, Hector Bernard, Counsellor, Cen- 
tral Trust Company. 

Malaysia, Ben Haron, Counsellor, 
American World Airways. 

Nepal, Naryan S. Pelapa, Second Secretary, 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Company. 

Netherlands, J. H. A. Leydekkers, Consul, 
General Railway Signal. 

Nigeria, A. Adeusi, Commercial Consul, R. 
F. Communications. 

Poland, Jerzy Kowalski, Charge d'Affaires, 
Garlock, Inc. 

Portugal, Dr. Fausto Periera Esteves, Act- 
ing Consul General, Rochester Telephone Co. 

Romania, Corneliu Bogdan, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, The 
Gleason Works. 

Singapore, George Seow, Counsellor, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation. 

Thailand, Payong Chutikul, Deputy Chief 
of Mission and Minister Counsellor, Bausch 
and Lomb, Inc. 

Uganda, John B. Moll, First Secretary, The 
R. T. French Company. 

Yugoslavia, Dr. Josip Presburger, Consul 
General, Xerox Corporation. 

Zambia, Unia G. Mwila, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary, Sybron 
Corporation. 

Kenya, Simon Gichuru, First Secretary, 
Commercial Letters, Arthur Andersen & Co. 


A concerted effort was made to match 
the Rochester host firm with a foreign 
dignitary who had a common business 
interest. In this way, existing avenues of 
trade were strengthened while new chan- 
nels were opened up for an increased flow 
of Rochester-made and foreign products. 

Mr. Speaker, I can point with great 
pride to the fact that the Rochester area 
ranks first, per capita, in the United 
States in the dollar value of manufac- 
tured products exported. Our area has 
a higly specialized industrial base, world 
reknowned in the manufacture of film, 
cameras, office equipment, optical prod- 
ucts, electronics, and surgical instru- 
ments. Moreover, the area boasts a large 
general industry, including the manu- 
facture of clothing, food processing, ma- 
chinery and tools, printing and publish- 
ing. 

As a result of Ambassadors Day, 24 
countries are now better acquainted with 
the goods and technologies our area can 
offer them. At the same time, Rochester 
is more fully aware of their products and 
specialities. The establishment of trade 
ties has long been recognized as one of 
the best means of fostering cooperation 
between countries. Rochester has truly 
been a leader in this approach to world 
partnership and progress. 

As a part of the formal proceedings 
of Ambassadors Day, Mr. Roderick M. 
MacDougall, president of the Marine 
Midland Bank, delivered a major speech 
entitled “Rochester—A World's Success 
Story.” The story began as follows: 

One hundred fifty (150) years ago what is 
now Monroe County was a struggling agri- 
cultural area without the benefit of min- 
erals or raw materials; a town in what was 
then the West with littie to distinguish it 
from other parts of our growing coun- 
try . . . but then came the fabulous Erie Ca- 


nal providing transportation to and from the 
outside world. Trade with other cities of 
America and of the world turned this into a 
boom area almost overnight. But, almost as 
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quickly, the city learned that progress can 
destroy as well as help—the arrival of the 
railroads as competition to the canal quickly 
turned Rochester back to physical isolation. 
Rochester turned the only way it could—to 
develop skilled industry of its own and prod- 
ucts of its own. These efforts at industrial 
development during the last half of the 19th 
Century and the first half of this century 
were dramatically successful—primarily be- 
cause of the character of the people who pro- 
vided the leadership. They were resourceful 
people—imaginative people—with strong 
traits of idealism. Rochester had then—as 
now—a climate that tolerated and even fos- 
tered fresh thinking. The products of this 
climate were great industrial leaders such as 
Sibleys, the Gleasons, Bausch and Lomb, 
and of course, George Eastman. It probably 
can be safely stated that no man has ever 
contributed more to the overall progress of a 
city in modern times than George Eastman. 
Through his pioneering efforts in industrial 
research and in work benefit programs for 
employees he contributed to the progress of 
the whole world, not just Rochester. 

This climate of free thinking produced 
more than industrial leaders, however, it 
produced: 

Susan B. Anthony—the world leader in 
the Women's Rights movement; 

It introduced the Mormon religion to the 
world; 

It was the home of the first spiritualistic 
movement; 

And the tolerant attitude of the com- 
munity attracted one of the ablest black 
leaders in our history—Frederick Douglass, 
who found in Rochester the right home base 
for publishing his attacks on slavery. 

I dwell on this atmosphere of progressive 
thinking because it was the key that per- 
mitted Rochester to capitalize on world 
prosperity that followed World War II. 
Rochester's growth outstripped the national 
growth in the 50’s and 60's because our in- 
dustrial leaders recognized that it was a 
new era that required fresh thinking ... 
an era when the world’s markets were open 
wide .. . an era when you had to spend 
money on capital goods to gain leadership 
in the world’s markets. During this period, 
new capital expenditures per factory em- 
ployee in Monroe County surpassed such 
expenditures in all the other cities in New 
York by a wide margin and were higher 
than most cities of the world. The result was 
that output per factory employee moved to 
levels well above any metropolitan area in 
the state. The extent of our boom is illus- 
trated by the fact that between 1947 and 
1967 industrial output rose 425% with value 
added per employee rising even a greater 
percentage during that 20-year period. This 
dramatic growth in output was possible not 
only because increased productivity allowed 
us to produce competitively, but because of 
sophisticated marketing activities. 

A classic example of the effective use of 
modern techniques in marketing as well as 
product development is the Xerox Corpora- 
tion, of which all Rochester is proud. 

Coincidental to, or perhaps the result of 
this dramatic growth in industrial produc- 
tion came the growth of transportation 
facilities in and out of our area. Assisted by 
the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway our 
lake port grew dramatically and is now 
served by twenty steamship lines. The New 
York State Thruway was constructed per- 
mitting truck transportation to grow to the 
point where today we are served by more 
than 100 truck lines. Add to that our five 
railroads and our modern airport and we 
can say that our boundaries are gone and 
that Rochester has fully shaken off the 
handicap of physical isolation. 

A share of the credit for the success 
Rochester is enjoying today, in 1971, must 
go to the leaders in its history, but an equal 
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share of the credit must go to the outside 
world. A quick review of how modern Roch- 
ester depends on the outside world will hope- 
fully convince you of this point. 

Seventy percent of the manufacturing em- 
ployees in the Rochester area work in estab- 
lishments that manufacture for export. We 
lead this nation in per capita dollar value of 
manufactured exports. Purchases by our 
friends abroad of our automotive products, 
dental and medical supplies, electric and elec- 
tronic products, measuring devices, machin- 
ery, optical products, photographic products, 
etc., etc., have produced thousands of jobs 
for Rochesterians. Our imports are also im- 
portant, however, with almost every major 
company in Rochester using some foreign- 
made components in its finished products. 
This produces jobs abroad but it also makes 
our products better and more competitive in 
world markets. In the last six years Ameri- 
can imports have grown explosively, rising at 
an average annual rate of 13.5%. Rochester 
has been responsible for a share of that im- 
port growth, but contrary to the country as 
a whole our export growth has outpaced the 
import growth. In other words, Rochester has 
not been a contributing factor to our recent 
unfavorable balance of trade. 

We are guilty of depressing our overall bal- 
ance of payments by deficits in other cate- 
gories, however. Rochesterians travel abroad 
in droves, dumping their dollars in almost 
every country represented in the audience— 
but we get full value in return in the form 
of better educated citizens with broader hori- 
zons. We work against our balance of pay- 
ments by also adding to the capital outflow 
as our major companies make investments 
abroad and build plants abroad. But we get 
full value from profits returned, and we know 
those invested dollars produce jobs for the 
unemployed of both developed countries and 
the developing countries. We wish we could 
say we helped the balance of payments by 
attracting foreign industry to settle and 
grow in Rochester but we have failed in this 
area despite the fact that such investments 
are encouraged and more than welcome. 


Mr. Speaker, one can easily understand 
the pride which all Rochesterians have 
for their city’s past accomplishments. 
But we are also equally proud of our 
present achievements and the future 
goals we seek. Mr. MacDougall expressed 
it this way: 


The balance of payments does not measure 
all the fiow of imports and exports in a city 
such as Rochester, however. There is another 
area of exchange that is primarily responsible 
for making us a truly international city. I 
refer to the exchange of ideas and knowledge 
and the pleasures of the arts. Let me illus- 
trate the extent to which we have shared in 
the explosion of international communica- 
tion by listing some of the current activities 
in Rochester: 

(1) Rochester Institute of Technology is 
responsible for many current programs in- 
volving educational exchange: 

The International Research Institute for 
the Graphic Arts has representatives from 
13 countries here on campus to explore new 
developments in the graphic arts field. 

Three staff members of R.I.T. have just 
returned from Brazil where they went to 
help set up the first lithographic press in Sao 
Paulo. 

Representatives from 18 countries just left 
Rochester haying completed a workshop on 
web offset presses. 

The famous school of photography at 
RIT. currently has visitors from Zurich, 
London and Cologne here to learn and take 
back with them teaching techniques in pho- 
tography. 

(2) This month at the University of Roch- 
ester there are visiting academicians from 
New Zealand, Austria, England, the Soviet 
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Union, Yugoslavia, Germany and Italy either 
attending seminars or giving guest lectures. 

(3) Tonight at the University of Rochester 
a group of musicians from India will perform 
for the benefit of the Pakistani Relief Fund. 

(4) The Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra 
will have guest performers from Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and Japan in coming weeks. 

(5) We are particularly proud of our East- 
man School of Music which has just begun a 
Festival in recognition of 50 years since its 
founding. In appropriate fashion this Festi- 
val year will have 80 major musical events 
between October and May. Included are 22 
world premieres of musical works commis- 
sioned by the school of leading composers. 
Commissioned composers visiting us will 
come from Canada, Portugal, the Soviet Un- 
ion, Poland, Chile, Peru, England and Italy. 
Performers at other events to be held during 
this anniversary year will come from Eng- 
land, Austria, Netherlands, the Soviet Union 
and Italy. Representatives from Hungary, 
Japan, Argentina, Denmark, Belgium, and 
Switzerland will participate in educational 
Symposia during this period. 

(6) At our new Nazareth Arts Center dan- 
cers from Sierra Leone will perform next 
week, 

(7) The most famous museum of photog- 
raphy in the world, the George Eastman 
House, will open an exhibit this week of the 
work of a photographer from Mexico. 

(8) And of course our great Art Gallery 
has a semmingly endless list of lectures and 
exhibits this season on art and artists from 
all over the world. 

This flow of talent both into and out of 
Rochester doesn't just happen needless to 
say. Most of these activities occur because 
Rochester is a major educational center as 
well as a cultural center. Currently, there 
are over 50,000 individuals taking courses at 
the college or graduate level in the Roch- 
ester area. More than 1000 of this number 
come from abroad, and judging from past 
experience all but a handful of that 1000 
will return to their native lands taking with 
them new ideas and a better understanding 
of our country. 

Supplementing the work of our colleges 
in promoting the flow of ideas and people in 
and out of Rochester are organizations such 
as the Rochester International Friendship 
Council, the Association for Teen-Age Dip- 
lomats, the Rochester Association for the 
United Nations, the Rochester Committee on 
Foreign Relations, the Sister Cities Program 
and, of course, the World Trade Council of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Yes, Rochester is a success story and 
measured by world standards it is healthy 
and growing. But I can’t end my remarks on 
our area of New York State without refer- 
ence to our problems, because like all cities 
of the world we have major problems. For 
the most part they are not unique prob- 
lems—they’re the same ones shared by most 
areas of the world. The pollution of our 
air and water is reaching disturbing pro- 
portions; we have inadequate housing for 
our growing population; urban decay still 
riddles the core of our city; there are in- 
sufficient employment opportunities for our 
unskilled and under-educated; and racial 
discrimination still stalks our suburbs, our 
schools and even some of our employment 
offices. We recognize that little will be ac- 
complished if we restrict our efforts to 
purely local solutions to these problems, 
however. We know that our long range suc- 
cess as a city will only be in line with the 
success of the bigger world that we are now 
irretrievably a part of. We willingly accept 
the fact that the shrinkage of international 
distance will continue and that the flow of 
international ideas will accelerate. We hope 
and expect to play an increasingly impor- 
tant role in turning that flow of ideas 
and knowledge into mutually arrived at so- 
lutions to our mutual problems. 
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THE HEARINGS ON NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY TRANSPORTATION 
STRIKES HAVE CONCLUDED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Harvey) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, the hear- 
ings before the Transportation and Aero- 
nautics Subcommittee concerning na- 
tional emergency transportation strikes 
have concluded. The subcommittee is 
now working in executive session to 
fashion a bill which can receive the sup- 
port of a majority of its members, and 
which can eventually be brought to the 
House with the support of the full Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

In response to the many legitimate 
concerns and suggestions expressed by 
the very able witnesses before the sub- 
committee, I introduced last Monday a 
bill, H.R. 11281, which modifies previ- 
ous bills—H.R. 8385, H.R. 9088, H.R 9089, 
H.R. 9571, H.R. 9820, H.R. 10433, H.R. 
10781, and H.R. 11242—submitted by my- 
self and some 70 cosponsors. This change 
recognizes that the recent court rulings 
permitting selective strikes in the rail in- 
dustry apply as soon as mediation fails. 
We have, therefore, restructured my orig- 
inal bill to insert the limitations on 
those selective strikes at the appropriate 
place in the Railway Labor Act, and to 
preserve this basic right of labor in an 
effective and responsible manner, 

It is, of course, possible that these lim- 
ited selective strikes could subsequent- 
ly threaten to interrupt interstate com- 
merce to a degree, such as to deprive a 
section of the country of essential serv- 
ices. Then the emergency provisions of 
our earlier forms of the bill would apply, 
and the President could convene an 
emergency board and proceed to utilize 
the administrative options provided. 

There will undoubtedly be many pro- 
posals offered during our deliberations, 
and probably many will be agreed upon. 
I am very pleased, however, that the 
subcommittee, under the able chairman- 
ship of Congressman JARMAN, is moving 
steadily and conscientiously forward on a 
very complex and difficult subject. 


FRANK FELICETTA—MAN OF THE 
YEAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kemp) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, it is indeed an 
honor and a privilege to take a few min- 
utes today to call attention to the accom- 
plishments of my very good friend and 
one of the outstanding law officers in this 
Nation, Frank Felicetta. 

I look forward to Saturday, October 
23, 1971, in Buffalo when the Cystic 
Fibrosis Research Foundation honors 
Frank as the man of the year. It will be 
my good fortune to be on hand and make 
the presentation. 

I feel deeply favored to join in this 
well-merited tribute to Frank Felicetta— 
a genuine hero of our time. 

The policeman has long stood as a 
symbol of protection and law to the 
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American people. He faces harassment, 
tough working conditions, and low pay 
and too often his only reward has been a 
charge of police brutality. This deteriora- 
tion in respect for both the law and the 
law officer threatens to ultimately bring 
a total breakdown in law and order. To- 
day, more than ever, the law and the law 
officer must have our active support. 

It is time that responsible citizens are 
heard from; that they act to assist the 
law officer, show him the respect he must 
have to carry out his job and provide 
him with the cooperation necessary to 
preserve th. peace. 

The average police officer is a mixture 
of lawman, lawyer, defender of society 
and social worker—an almost impossible 
task for anyone. 

In many districts of any city the po- 
liceman on patrol may find himself being 
asked for help as a friend, counselor, 
doctor or minister. Above all, however, he 
remains the law and apprehends crim- 
inals—too often sacrificing his life in that 
cause. 

One hundred police officers were killed 
criminally during the last full year— 
1970—for which complete statistics are 
available. An astounding total of 43,171 
were stabbed, beaten, assaulted, and 
wounded with bullets. The 1971 total is 
expected to be as bad or worse. An FBI 
report released this week showed that the 
number of law enforcement officers killed 
in the United States this year is 87 with 
seven more deaths during September. 

Mr. Speaker, the police today find 
themselves caught in the tempest of 
social change which has its repercus- 
sions on law enforcement as on other 
aspects of community life. 

The wind of controversy blows hard 
about the police. This is not their fault. 
It is the fault of vast changes in so- 
ciety—not least the changes in social 
conditions, in analysis of crime, and in 
the whole area of its prevention. 

Today it is often difficult to define 
where police work ends and social work 
begins. There is a growing tendency to- 
ward leniency in criminal cases. 

There is more frequent dispute be- 
tween the needs of a changing social 
order and the needs of the war against 
crime. And the policeman is in the 
middle. 

Yet, in spite of it all, the humani- 
tarian side of a police official is ever 
present, often unnoticed and certainly 
rarely commended. But any citizen has 
only to ask himself where he turns to 
for help. The answer is always the 
police. 

The immensity of the law officer’s task 
in today’s society cannot be over- 
emphasized. They are our first line of 
defense against those who would destroy 
our freedom and all we hold dear. 

Plutarch said if all the world were 
just, there would be no need of valor. 
But the world is not filled with all just 
men and we do need valor—we need 
valor such as that exhibited by Frank 
Felicetta and the men of the Buffalo 
Police Department. 

Mr. Speaker, here is a man whose 
efforts have been tireless in the war 
against crime. 

His endless services to this commu- 
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nity, his deep concern and dedication to 
duty, have led him up through the ranks 
to become the first American of Italian 
extraction to achieve the post of police 
commissioner. 

During his first administration he or- 
ganized the K-9 Corps and the Cadet 
Corps. 

And these highly successful programs 
are living monuments to his imagina- 
tive leadership. 

At his insistence, receipts from a 1954 
testimonial dinner—given in his honor 
and attended by more than 600 well- 
wishers—went. into a fund to provide 
scholarships for children of policemen 
and firemen, thus beginning the Feli- 
cetta Scholarships. 

Over the past 6 years he has con- 
tributed countless hours to the Cystic 
Fibrosis Research Foundation to help 
bring closer the day when this and other 
dreaded lung diseases will no longer pose 
a threat to our children. 

Frank has received numerous honors 
and awards from organizations from 
all over the United States for his out- 
standing achievements in the commu- 
nity and for his efforts to professional- 
ize law enforcement, 

Saturday, his splendid contributions 
are being formally recognized through 
the presentation of the “Man of the 
Year” award. 

I can think of no more fitting choice. 

My heartiest congratulations to Frank 
Felicetta—“Man of the Year.” 


CONGRESSMAN DON H. CLAUSEN’S 
WATERSHED CONSERVANCY PRO- 
GRAM 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN) is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
last Friday I was privileged to address 
the Eel River Water Council's annual 
meeting in Crescent City, Calif. 

I took the opportunity presented by 
this meeting to outline a new, compre- 
hensive proposal that I feel can best meet 
and solve the problems that face the Eel 
River basin. 

These problems are many and varied 
but they are not insurmountable. The 
approach I outlined to the Eel River Wa- 
ter Council is, in my judgment, the most 
effective and realistic means to bring to 
bear all of our knowledge and foresight 
to meet the challenges of the Eel River 
basin. 

I know my colleagues will be interested 
in studying the following statement on 
the proposal for an Eel River Flood Con- 
trol, Water and Watershed Conservancy 
program: 

As you know, the North Coast water con- 
troversy in all its forms, goes on. Many 
knowledgeable and highly regarded people 
with varying views on the issue have taken 
Positions on this question and we have seen 
a form of polarization set in that tends, as 
with any controversial issue, to blind us to 
the realities of the question as well as to the 
challenges and opportunities that so often 
accompany problems. 

You will note, by my remarks today, that 
I am directing most of my comments to the 
Eel River—which has been included in the 
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suggested list of rivers for so-called Wild 
River designation. 

For many of you in the audience, familiar 
with the Eel and for those of us who have 
lived in the Southern Humboldt-Mendo- 
cino-Eel Basin/Delta area and observed the 
annual flood threats, we do not believe it re- 
quires a legislative statute to remind us of 
the fact that the Eel, when it goes on its 
winter rampage, is one of the “wildest of all 
rivers”. 

The devastating floods of 1937, 1955 and 
the “Grandaddy of them all”—the flood of 
1964, where 12 people lost their lives (many 
were life long friends of the Clausen family), 
over 4,000 head of cattle were swept out to 
sea, A 58-foot wall of water wiped out bridges, 
roads, the main north-south Railroad line 
and road bed, the communities of Pepper- 
wood and Wieott, threatened Fortuna and 
cut off Ferndale, Loleta and all of the con- 
necting transportation systems in Humboldt 
Country with the outside world. Thus, re- 
quiring us to request an aircraft carrier 
with squadrons of helicopters to fly to the 
devastated areas to assist during this period 
of extreme emergency. 

The recorded volume of velocity and water 
that went to sea from the Eel during that 
flood was 780,000 cubic feet per second. Com- 
pare this with the 100,000 cubic feet per sec- 
ond on the Mississippi and Missour! Rivers 
at flood stage and you can see the reality 
and the magnitude of destruction of this 
extremely wild Eel River. This tragedy was 
featured on the cover of Life Magazine and 
brought national newsmen and T.V. camera- 
men to our area. 

It is amazing how short the memories of 
people can be. I have often said, Each day 
away from a flood makes peoples’ memories 
that much shorter, 

In addition to the many problems of con- 
cern of people living outside of the Eel Basin 
area—to mention a few—pollution problems 
of Clear Lake, the water means of the San 


Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys, the fresh 
water barrier in the Sacramento-San Jaoquin 
Delta, the need to prevent salt water intru- 
sion and the ecological balance of the San 
Francisco Bay area. The Eel River must be 
managed to control the floods, the water shed 


erosion, the summer algae and and low 
stream flooding and the fish, forestry and 
wild life problems of concern to the area. 

The challenge to the North Coast is to 
strike a balance between conservation and 
the development of our natural resources. 
The present and future economy of our area 
is tied directly to the way in which we meet 
this challenge. 

Fundamental to achieving this goal, in my 
judgment, is the necessity to consider all 
our natural resources and human needs on a 
systematic basis. A comprehensive watershed 
conservancy program approach to the re- 
source and economic problems of the North 
Coastal area is not only needed—it’s abso- 
lutely essential. 

Many of you are aware that for some time 
I have been exploring and studying the many 
facets of establishing an Eel River Basin 
Flood Control, Water and Watershed Con- 
seryancy program on a river system basis. 

I have had a number of discussions and 
working sessions with Senator Collier, As- 
semblyman Belotti, Assemblywoman Davis 
and County Supervisors and officials in Men- 
docino, Humboldt, Lake, Sonoma and Napa 
counties. I have met with many acknowl- 
edged experts, conservationists, and other 
interested individuals and, out of these dis- 
cussions, I have become convinced of the 
validity of this approach. 

The reason for this kind of program is 
that current efforts, being fragmented, piece- 
meal and uncoordinated, will be unable to 
solve the problems effectively and efficiently. 

Today, it is my intent to submit a con- 
ceptual proposal for your consideration. It is 
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also my intent, as a follow-up to the Eel 
River Basin Advisory Committee which has 
been helping me with this proposal, to ap- 
point a broadly based regional watershed con- 
servancy advisory and coordinating commit- 
tee to develop this multi-purpose regional 
concept. 

In addition, I shall call upon and draw 
from all interested and affected public and 
private sector organizations in order to de- 
velop what I believe will stand as a model 
for the nation in how best to plan and pro- 
vide for these vital land and land-related— 
and water and water-related resources that 
include not just the rivers, not just flood 
protection, not just water for the future— 
but the total environment! 

I envision a comprehensive Eel River 
Basin Watershed Conservancy Program which 
will have a role in every aspect of the con- 
servation and development of the Eel River 
basin and delta. 

It should include basin-wide water and 
watershed management, Elimination of the 
threat of annual flood devastation. Improve- 
ment of water quality. Prevention of water 
pollution. Development of water supplies for 
municipal, industrial and agricultural uses. 
Enhancement of fishery and wildlife re- 
sources. Achievement of recreation potential. 
Protection and improvement of the aesthetic 
aspects of the basin. 

As Secretary of the Interior Rogers C. B. 
Morton recently said before our committee 
hearings on a National Land Use Policy—“its 
time we begin looking at those problems 
which affect our environment, not as iso- 
lated entities, but in terms of how they 
will affect our total environment.” Thus, I 
submit that the watershed conservancy pro- 
gram approach is the only one that does, in 
fact, take into account the total environment 
of our North Coast. 

In my capacity as a Member of the House 
Flood Control Subcommittee, I have numer- 
ous opportunities to see first hand how other 
areas in the country have dealt with prob- 
lems similar or, in some instances, nearly 
identical to our own here on the North 
Coast. In Texas, the Sabine Water Conserv- 
ancy Authority established one of the larg- 
est water conservancy programs in the na- 
tion. An identical act in Ohio created some 
23 individual watershed conservancy dis- 
tricts and, from them there is much that 
we, on the North Coast, should examine 
carefully. 

The basic purpose of this or any water con- 
servancy program, on behalf of water quality 
control, is to provide the direction, expertise, 
and management necessary for the use, treat- 
ment and development of the surface and 
ground water in a given geographical area 
so it will meet and continue to meet not only 
State and Federal water quality standards, 
but the highest possible standards for that 
patricular area. 

Since rivers, streams and all other bodies 
of water for that matter, do not always re- 
spect established city, county or even state 
boundaries—the task of dealing with and 
resolving water resource, water quality and 
flood control problems must be considered 
by county or multi-county groups and orga- 
nizations such as your own. Only through 
this broad-based regional approach, in my 
judgment, can we on the North Coast of 
California transcend these basic, funda- 
mental jurisdictional questions and, at the 
same time, deal with the total environ- 
mental aspect of land and water-related re- 
sources. 

The Miami Conservancy District in Ohio, 
by way of example, was formed following a 
disastrous flood in the Miami Valley in 1913 
in which over 300 people lost their lives and 
five cities made wastelands. The conservancy 
organization solved the initial and most 
threatening problem of flood control with a 
well planned, well thought-out and well bal- 
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anced system of flood control protective de- 
vices for the entire valley through a regional 
systems approach. Since this system was 
completed, the Miami Valley has remained 
unthreatened and untouched by what had 
previously been a long series of “killer 
floods”. 

With the flood control problem resolved, 
the Miami Watershed Conservancy Author- 
ity charged by the State of Ohio for plan- 
ning and developing a sound regional water 
quality program, is today directing its ef- 
forts toward fighting the problems of pollu- 
tion in its streams and rivers. The fight to 
restore a polluted river to a full balance of 
life is of vital concern to every citizen and, 
in Ohio, that problem is being attacked 
now by the established watershed conser- 
vancy program. 

The long-range responsibility and duty of 
the authority is finding effective technical 
and administrative ways and means of 
achieving improved water quality and water 
resource management once the flood problem 
has been resolved. To realize and accom- 
plish this goal, the watershed planners have 
a wide range of services and facilities avail- 
able to them for research and study. 

Thus, my desire is to see the establish- 
ment of just such a comprehensive planning 
program for the Eel River Basin, It can only 
be truly comprehensive, however, if it has 
the participation of the greatest possible 
number of individuals and groups represent- 
ing the broadest possible spectrum of opin- 
ion on where we go from here. 

No plan can go forward toward ultimate 
implementation unless it has the broad ac- 
ceptance of the people living in the prin- 
cipal. areas of origin. That is why we must 
take the lead in fashioning the program that 
will determine the future for the Eel River 
basin. 

I want to see the Klamath, Trinity, Smith, 
Noyo, Redwood Creek, Mattole, Bear and 
Navarro rivers as well as portions of the 
Russian River left in their free flowing status. 

The Eel River has a number of unique and 
distinct factors and problems that need more 
in-depth evaluation and consideration. We 
must consider the total environment, the 
entire basin and advance recommendations 
on a total river system approach. It is for 
this reason that I am suggesting the Eel 
River Basin Watershed Conservancy Pro- 
gram. 

Our goal must be to maximize balanced 
consideration of the “three E’s"—Environ- 
mental quality, Education and Economics. 

In order to accomplish this we will be 
counting heavily on conservation organiza- 
tions; fish and wildlife groups, professionals 
in forestry, fish biology, wildlife manage- 
ment, and students in these fields; and from 
all other interested individuals and orga- 
nizations who have a stake in the North 
Coast and its vast and beautiful resources. 

A coordinated educational program can 
be developed with the Federal, state and local 
government agencies; our fish and wildlife 
biology, ecology and forestry departments of 
our high schools and colleges, the forest 
products industry, the Redwood Region Con- 
servation Council, our commercial fisher- 
men—all serving in an advisory role. 

The education program would also be di- 
rected toward the involyement of our young 
people, with summer programs directed to- 
ward stream debris and litter clean-up and 
tree planting reforestation programs to sta- 
bilize the watersheds. 

In conjunction with this we can work out 
an accelerated reforestation on the watershed, 
working in concert with the public and pri- 
vate land owners and the forestry manage- 
ment experts. 

In view of California state legislation pend- 
ing or enacted, as well as proposals before 
the Congress, it will be my intention to sub- 
mit this coordinated conceptual plan to the 
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county, state and federal agencies and or- 
ganizations for careful consideration with 
the idea that it can serve as the basis upon 
which to build. 

My interests in this question are reflected 
in my assignments in the Congress. I am the 
ranking member of the Flood Control Sub- 
committee and a member of the Economic 
Development Subcommittee, the Parks and 
Recreation Subcommittee, Public Lands Sub- 
committee, and the Rivers and Harbors Sub- 
committee. It is my strong desire to take 
advantage of these key committee assign- 
ments to help the people of our area advance 
the best possible and economically feasible 
flood control and water conservation program. 

I believe the watershed conservancy pro- 
gram I am proposing today can be the con- 
ceptually comprehensive program that can 
serve as a basic foundation on which to build 
the finest example of conservation program- 
ming in the country. 

I believe we can and must put together 
a river flood control system in the Eel River 
basin and delta without doing violence to 
the environment, 

I believe we can and must implement a 
coordinated program to enhance the fish and 
wildlife resources and improve their natural 
habitat. 

I believe an integrated water quality man- 
agement program of erosion control, water 
pollution prevention, waste water treatment 
and stream fiow regulation can be adopted. 

If we are to help man live in harmony with 
his environment, the job before us now is 
to think bigger than we ever have before. 
The problems are great, the obstacles many, 
the tasks awesome—but the job must be 
done! 

This, in my view, represents one of the 
major challenges for the 70’s for all of the 
people living in the Redwood Empire Coun- 
ties on the North Coast of California. 

It is up to us to provide the leadership. 
I stand ready to cooperate with you and our 


people living in the area who have the most 
to gain if we are successful and the most to 
lose if we are pre-empted. 


THE 13TH CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
OBSERVANCE AND THE URGENCY 
FOR A SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
THE CAPTIVE NATIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLoop) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the troika 
policy of Moscow continues to fool many 
of our people but it certainly doesn’t fool 
those who observed the 13th observance 
of Captive Nations Week, which is af- 
forded in Public Law 86-90. As given in 
many other accounts since July, the vari- 
ous activities of the Week’s observance 
stressed this troika policy of cultivating 
divisions in the free world, consolidat- 
ing under the Brezhnev doctrine the Red 
empire with an attainment of Russian 
military superiority in the world, and de- 
veloping the groundwork for more Com- 
munist takeovers in the developing or 
LDC states. It appears that those with a 
fixed eye on the 27 captive nations in the 
Red empire can never be fooled by the 
diplomatic and political guiles of Moscow. 
For this reality of captivity is a basic 
one which we must face up to—or else. 

With the exercise of foresight and vi- 
sion we can offset this insidious troika 
policy by concentrating on the captive 
nations. In the execution of this policy, 
Moscow would like nothing more than 
for us to acquiesce to the permanent 
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captivity of the 27 nations. This would 
virtually assure the success of its policy. 
Looking to the near future when Mos- 
cow will again flex its nuclear muscles, 
I once again call for the establishment 
of a special committee on the captive na- 
tions, particularly those in the U.S.S.R. 
and Red China. It is not sufficiently ap- 
preciated that the many nations in both 
of these imperial complexes are at the 
core of the vicious propaganda that has 
been going on between Moscow and Pe- 
king since 1963. This is an area that re- 
quires extensive investigation, and such 
a committee can accomplish it in our own 
long-term interests. 

Mr. Speaker, once again I wish to sub- 
mit several exemplary indications of the 
significant meaning of Captive Nations 
Week by introducing: 

First, the proclamations of Gov. Ken- 
neth M. Curtis of Maine and Mayor Ro- 
man S. Gribbs of Detroit, second, the 
captive nations week issue of Twin Circle, 
the National Catholic press, third, let- 
ters-to-the editor in the Beacon News 
of Illinois and Greater Boston newspa- 
pers, fourth, the program of Americans 
to Free Captive Nations in New York, 
along with an article in the July 15 issue 
of the Catholic Standard on “Racism Is 
Policy of Soviet Government” and fifth, 
accounts on the week in Svoboda as to 
the “Arizona Governor Sounds Warning 
at CN Fete” and “Thousands Take Part 
in CN Week” and the “Plan Captive Na- 
tions Center Near Shevchenko Monu- 
ment”, as well as America’s report on 
“The Confrontation of Negotiation”: 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct and 
indirect aggression, to the subjugation and 
enslavement of the peoples of Poland, Hun- 
gary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Idel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North Vietnam, 
Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major war; 
and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of the 
captive nations look to the United States as 
the citadel of human freedom and to the peo- 
ple of the United States as leaders in bringing 
about their freedom and independence; and 

Whereas, the Congress of the United States 
by unanimous vote passed Public Law 86-90 
establishing the third week in July each year 
as Captive Nations Week and inviting the 
people of the United States to observe such 
week with appropriate prayers, ceremonies 
and activities; expressing their sympathy 
with and support for the just aspirations of 
captive peoples for freedom and indepen- 
dence; 

Now, therefore, I, Kenneth M. Curtis, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Maine, do hereby pro- 
clim the week of July 18-24, 1971, as Captive 
Nations Week in the State of Maine and call 
upon the citizens of Maine to join with others 
in observing this week by offering prayers and 
dedicating their efforts for the peaceful liber- 
ation of oppressed and subjugated peoples all 
over the world. 

Given at the office of the Governor at 
Augusta, and sealed with the Great Seal of 
the State of Maine, this Fourteenth day of 
July, in the Year of Our Lord, One Thou- 
sand Nine Hundred and Seventy-one, and of 
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the Independence of the United States ot 
America, the One Hundred and Ninety-sixth. 
KENNETH M. Curtis, 


Caprive NATIONS WEEK: JuLY 18-24, 1971 


Freedom and justice continue among man- 
kind'’s greatest aspirations irrespective of 
race, color, creed, social, political and eco- 
nomic status or predisposition. 

The United States government historically 
has pioneered and persevered toward liberty 
and is commonly recognized as the world’s 
foremost leader in pursuits of freedom. 

In support of the National Captive Nations 
Committee efforts to promote freedom, this 
government's Joint Congressional Resolution 
and Presidential Proclamation established 
Public Law 86-90 to advocate freedom and 
independence for all captive nations. 

Therefore, I, Roman S. Gribbs, Mayor of the 
City of Detroit, proclaim July 18-24, 1971 as 
Captive Nations Week in Detroit in 
support of the Captive Nations Week Com- 
mittee and all who are concerned about op- 
pression and man's need and desire to attain 
full justice, liberty and independence. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 

Too often the plight of the captive nations 
people is dismissed as a political considera- 
tion passed by in the sweep of history. Twin 
Circle however believes that the issue is 
essentially a spiritual] and moral one. 

Man’s nature was fashioned to enjoy the 
blessings of liberty and freedom, A political 
regime that chokes these aspirations runs 
counter to the laws of God. 

Twin Circle believes that we have an apos- 
tolic mission to help all people and all na- 
tions, and therefore it is our duty to devote 
this issue to this noble cause. 

ROBERT Morris, 
Editor-Publisher. 
Wuat Do We OWE THE CAPTIVE NATIONS? 
(By Cletus Healy, S.J.) 

“Peace on earth, which all men of every 
era have most eagerly yearned for, can be 
firmly established only if the order laid 
down by God be dutifully observed.” 

This first sentence of Pope John’s encycli- 
cal Pacem in Terris epitomizes the entire en- 
cyclical. It also very succinctly delineates the 
obligation of the Christian in the arena of 
international politics. 


BINDING IN JUSTICE 


Our obligation to seek international jus- 
tice is not something we can take or leave; 
it binds us in justice. Being a natural law 
obligation, it has its own built-in sanction; 
we can ignore our responsibilities, but only 
at the high price of living with the consequ- 
ences of our folly. 

Today we are enjoying the “peace” not of 
an “order laid down by God,” but of a dis- 
order dictated by a postwar convenience. 
What we took away from Hitler over two 
decades ago at enormous sacrifices, we sur- 
rendered to Stalin; what we wrested from 
Tojo, we abandoned to Mao—all in the in- 
terest of “‘peace!” 

Today, instead of recognizing our folly; 
repenting our fault, and recommitting our- 
selves to the cause of international justice, 
we are casting about for excuses to surrender 
yet another nation to the same treacherous 
foe. 

Furthermore, such is our fundamental dis- 
honesty that we pretend that such a be- 
trayal is a dictate of morality. It is a morality 
more appropriate to the Cro-Magnon man 
rather than to the Christian. 

Passivity is a Christian counsel only when 
one is surrendering his own rights—other 
people's rights are not ours to surrender; 
these rights we are often obliged to protect, 
often seriously obliged. 

“A people threatened with an unjust ag- 
gression, or already its victim,” Pius XII 
warned in his Christmas message of 1948, 
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“may not remain passively indifferent if it 
would think and act as befits Christians. 
FAMILY OF NATIONS 

“All the more does the solidarity of the 
family of nations forbid others to behave as 
mere spectators in an attitude of apathetic 
neutrality. Who will ever measure the harm 
already caused in the past by such indiffer- 
ence to wars of aggression, which is quite 
alien to the Christian instinct? ... 

“Has it ever brought any advantage in rec- 
ompense? On the contrary; it has only re- 
assured and encouraged the authors and fo- 
menters of aggression.” 

Our most acute and most critical responsi- 
bility today is to come effectively to the aid 
of those people presently under attack, but 
our obligation does not end with Vietnam. 

The proper definition of our obligation is 
moral, not geographical. Our obligation is to 
the human, not to some geographical or ra- 
cial fragment of it. Human rights are our 
frontier. 

Long ago this frontier had been violated 
by the intolerable abuses of Communist gov- 
ernments. And the violation continues today. 

VIOLATIONS HOURLY 

This day, far behind the line of the Iron, 
the Bamboo, and the Sugar Cane Curtains, 
our fellow human beings must endure hourly 
egregious violations of their most sacred hu- 
man rights. It is not civilized mankind's 
legitimate privilege to ignore this manifest 
fact! 

Nor ts it our Christian privilege to tolerate 
it. 

ANOTHER ASPECT oF CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK— 
WILL VATICAN RECOGNIZE Rep CHINA? 
(By Raymond J. de Jaegher) 

Will the Vatican recognize Red China? Two 
factors prompt this query following & story 
in the London Observer (June 7, 1971) on 
“Peking Seeking Link to Vatican?” 

Father Leon Triviere of the Paris Mission 
Society published a 28-page article in Actual- 
ites Asiatiques titled “Speaking About the 
Holy See and China.” He favored closer rela- 
tions between the Holy See and Red China 
and more and more contacts. 


SOURCE 


The second source of this confusion is a 
500-page book by Father Louis Wel Tsing- 
Sing, The Holy See and China (May, 1971). 
This book is a plea for “normalization of rela- 
tions between the Holy See and China.” 

These articles by Fathers Triviere and Wei 
give an occasion for many speculations to 
restore normal relations with the Holy See, 
which were broken off when the Vatican's 
Internuncio Archbishop Riberi was jailed and 
later expelled from Mainland China. 


TO DESTROY RELIGION 


Father Louis Wei never lived in China un- 
der the Communists. It is difficult for him 
to realize that Communism in China wants 
the destruction of all religions and of course 
the Catholic Church. 

Since the founding of the Republic of 
China, outstanding men like Cardinal Paul 
Yu Pin and Father Vincent Lebbe understood 
the great changes being initiated. More Chi- 
nese were becoming involved in the Catholic 
Church and Chinese bishops were proyiding 
leadership. 

At the takeover of Mainland China by 
the Communists in 1949, half of the dioceses 
were ruled by Chinese bishops. There were 
144 archdioceses and dioceses, and the 
Church was in full expansion. 

RAMPANT DESTRUCTION 

It would be too long in this article to de- 
scribe the destruction of the Church that 
followed. All foreign priests, nuns, lay Broth- 
ers, and bishops were expelled, and many 
died as martyrs in China. 

Many Chinese bishops, priests, nuns and 
Brothers are still in Communist jails. All 
churches, universities, schools, hospitals, and 
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dispensaries operated by the Church were 
closed. Not one of the bishops in China was 
allowed to attend Vatican Council II. 

In 1937, Pius XI condemned Communism 
in his encyclical letter “Divine Redemptoris." 
And in November, 1970, Pope Paul VI, pre- 
siding at a meeting of all Asian bishops, 
condemned Communism again. 

Communism will not change its basic 
ideological attitude just to please the small 
Catholic minority when all religions are at- 
tacked in China. 

During its 2,000 years of history, the Cath- 
olic Church has survived despite tyrannical 
regimes—from Roman emperors to Fascism 
and Nazism and now Communism. 

Church policy is to survive without giv- 
ing up her doctrine and moral principles. 
Persecutors come and go, and Communism 
will disappear like all the errors and heresies 
of past centuries. 

Pope Paul told the Chinese bishops that 
Communism did not have the required qual- 
ities to be recognized by the Holy See, And 
we should not forget that atheistic Com- 
munism aims at the destruction of the fam- 
ily, the state, and private property, and thus 
makes man only an instrument of the Party. 

ANOTHER TACTIC 

The smiling policy of the Communists to- 
day—their stretching hands—is one more 
tactic to destroy the Catholic Church from 
the inside. After so many years of experi- 
ences with Communism, it is strange that 
government leaders have not yet learned this 
lesson. 


— 


THEIR BONDAGE Is Our CONCERN 


With each passing year, the plight of the 
captive peoples becomes more of an accom- 
plished fact. The reason for this is that we 
are treating it as a political problem, when it 
is essentially a moral and spiritual one. 

If as a matter of fact we did not help the 
Hungarians when they regained their free- 
dom for four exciting days in 1956, at a time 
when we had a 100 to one nuclear superiority, 
how will we be able to help these people now 
that we have an inferior relative position? 

Christ’s apostolic mandate was to teach 
all men and all nations. We cannot consider 
that only people in our sphere of influence 
are our brothers. All men are—on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain. 

Liberty and freedom are spiritual concepts. 
Only a structure of government that allows 
for these precious ingredients conforms to 
the nature of man. For man’s aspirations 
and yearnings are the reflections of intellect 
and will which make up man’s essence. 

We should try to bring to bear the spiritual 
and moral content of this issue to help our 
brothers. 

This is truly an apostolic imperative. 


THE PEOPLE ARE THE CAPTIVES 
(By Father Dan Lyons) 

If the United States had made half as 
much effort to help the people behind the 
Iron Curtain as it has to help their leaders 
stay in power, the whole world would prob- 
ably be free. 

Ever since the Bolsheviks took over the 
Russian Empire, liberal professors and the 
liberal press have vied with each other in 
their unfounded assertion that the Com- 
munists are “mellowing.” 

We have been told that a thousand times 
since 1920. We were not told it by the Reds. 
They vehemently deny it. The media keep 
insisting the Communists are softening. As 
Dubcek found out, the system cannot be al- 
lowed to mellow because it could not mellow 
and survive. 

RUTHLESS SYSTEM 

Less than half of the people in the Soviet 
Union are Russian. The others are exploited 
as colonials. So are the Russian people, ex- 
cept those who rule the Party. It is a ruth- 
less one-party system, with less than one per 
cent belonging. 
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Twin Circle is calling your attention to 
Captive Nations Week because our leaders in 
government are too timid to do so. They do 
not want to aggravate the rulers of those 
nations. Washington's timidity encourages 
such dictators to extend their boundaries. 

In our delusive efforts to seek peace, we 
unwittingly encourage those leaders to wage 
more “wars of liberation.” We encourage 
them and frustrate the peoples suffering un- 
der their rule. 

Had we tried to make trouble for the self- 
appointed leaders in Moscow and Peking, we 
could have done a great deal to make their 
empires crumble. 

Had we simply used our foreign trade by 
threatening to withdraw it, we could have 
forced the Kremlin to stop building the Ber- 
lin Wall. We could have forced Moscow to 
stop supplying weapons to Cuba. We could 
have forced the Red bloc to stop training 
our own youth as guerrillas in Cuba to be 
used against us. 

CONFUSION 

Instead we have acted with hesitation and 
confusion. We have acted our own 
interest because of subversion, infiltration 
and propaganda. 

No despot in history has ever ruled with 
such an iron fist as have Red rulers. Coun- 
tries occupied by Hitler, for example, had a 
picnic by comparison. Other conquerors have 
reached out for complete power over their 
subjugated peoples. 

But no despot has ever tried to reach into 
the minds and hearts of his victims half as 
much as Communist rulers. Others have exer- 
cised life or death control over their subjects, 
but none before have tried to control every 
thought and word of every person in their 
hands. Black slaves, in many ways, had much 
more freedom. 

Take the case of the Baltic states. Just 
three among so many, they were brutally and 
brazenly invaded by Soviet troops on June 
15, 1940. Gun-barrel “elections” were then 
held, and in one of history’s greatest frauds 
the Kremlin claimed that Lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia had voted to be colonies of the 
USSR. 

Since then these three nations have lost: 
more than 25 percent of their entire popu- 
lations. The genocide continues and the 
Baltic states have disappeared from modern 
maps. 

Lithuania was 75 percent Catholic. Thirty 
thousand of its freedom fighters lost their 
lives in the first 12 years after its annexation. 
These countries have a proud and ancient 
history, and I am proud to be a board mem- 
ber of the Americans for Congressional Ac- 
tion to Free the Baltic States. 

We should have a single standard for free- 
dom. We should scheme and work to weaken 
Communist tyranny, not strengthen the ty- 
rants by trade and aid, 

It is not a question of seeing “Communists 
under every bed.” But do not underrate them. 
Do not think they are so inept they have not 
been able to get into such seats of power as 
the State Department, CBS, and The New 
York Times. 

RELENTLESS 

Their struggle to take over the world is 
relentless. Their system is inferior, but they 
haye one big advantage: they have a clear- 
cut goal. They have a plan and they are 
pushing it. 

As the leader of the free world, we should 
be promoting world freedom as much as we 
push for peace, for without freedom, peace is 
worthless, As the leader of the free world, 
when are we going to pass to the offensive? 


{From the Philadelphia (Pa.) America 
Amephka, July 15, 1971] 
THE CONFRONTATION OF NEGOTIATION 
Wasuincron, D.C—On the eve of the 1971 
Captive Nations Week, the National Captive 
Nations Committee in Washington has ap- 
pealed to the President and Congress for a 
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strong expression of “the moral conscience 
of America toward the one-third of human- 
ity still in the bondage of totalitarian Red 
tyranny.” Proclaimed by the President and 
most Governors and Mayors of large cities, 
Captive Nations Week will be nationally ob- 
served on July 18-24, This will be the 13th 
Observance since Congress passed the Cap- 
tive Nations Week Resolution (Public Law 
86-90) Im 1959. 

Led by its Chairman, Dr. Lev E. Dobrian- 
sky of Georgetown University, the commit- 
tee stresses in its appeal to every Senator 
and Congressman, “No matter how engrossed 
we might become in implosive domestic 
problems, both useful and trivial, the reali- 
ties of the world we live in may prove to be 
explosive if we fail to regain our perspec- 
tive.” Charging that we have lost our per- 
spective concerning “the captive nations in 
toto,” Dr. Dobriansky states, “the imposing 
reality of the captive nations in Eastern 
Europe, in the USSR itself, Asia and Cuba 
cannot be ignored if we value our own na- 
tional freedom.” A Congressional Record re- 
print, titled “The Captive Nations Score- 
card” and distributed widely by NCNC, 
points out that if some irresponsible notions 
on Vietnam were to succeed, more nations in 
southeast Asia would be added to the now 
long list of captive nations, dating back to 
1920. 

“In real terms, the issue today,” says the 
Professor, “is not confrontation or negotia- 
tion, but the confrontation of negotiation.” 
His current book U.S.A. and the Soviet Myth. 
highlights the instrument of confetti diplo- 
macy that Moscow and Peking are confront- 
ing us with. Behind this confetti the NCNC 
statement declares, “The cardinal Soviet 
Russian objective has persistently been to 
extract Western acquiescence to the perma- 
nent captivity of 27 nations in order that 
Moscow's penetrations in South Asia, the 
Mideast, Africa and Latin America may be 
effected with minimum resistance.” 


The committee also announced the elec- 


tion of Dr. Alton Ochsner, Jr., (M.D.) of 
Louisiana, and Mr. Joseph Lesawyer of New 
Jersey as executive members of NCNC. For 
years Dr. Ochsner, who is chairman of the 
Americanism committee of the New Orleans 
Chamber of Commerce, has spearheaded the 
Captive Nations Week event in New Orleans. 
His dedication and selfless works for the 
cause of human freedom have won him na- 
tional renown. Mr. Lesawyer is president of 
the Ukrainian National Association, an 
American fraternal that has supported the 
captive nations movement since 1959. The 
new member has frequently testified at na- 
tional party conventions in behalf of the 
captive nations idea. 

During Captive Nations Week, NCNC will 
emphasize (1) the largest captive nation of 
700 million Chinese and the U.N. ineligi- 
bility of the unrepresentative Peking regime, 
(2) the need to expand Radio Free Europe 
and Liberty against Moscow's anti-American 
propaganda, (3) the Supplemental State- 
ment of the Blue Ribbon Defense Panel on 
U.S. insecurity in the 70’s, and (4) the cre- 
ation of a Select House Committee on the 
Captive Nations, “among other ends to sym- 
bolize our conscience toward the plight of 
one billion souls,” 


TWELVE YEARS AND BEYOND 

For the past twelve years the United 
States of America has been observing “Cap- 
tive Nations Week,” a solemn observance 
dedicated to the captive nations of Europe 
and Asia enslaved by Russian communist 
imperialism and colonialism. This obsery- 
ance is based on the “Captive Nations Week 
Resolution” which was enacted by the U.S. 
Congress on July 17, 1959, and which upon 
the signature of President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, became a law of the land, specifical- 
ly, Public Law 86-90. 

This year the week of July 18 to July 24 
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will be the thirteenth Captive Nations Week 
in the United States. As in the past it will 
be commemorated throughout the nation. 
The late President John F. Kennedy, in is- 
suing a “Captive Nations Week Proclama- 
tion,” stated, among other things: “This 
country must never recognize the situa- 
tion behind the Iron Curtain as a permanent 
one, but must, by all peaceful means, keep 
alive the hopes of freedom for the peoples 
of the captive nations...” 

This catches the essence of the annual ob- 
servation of the “Captive Nations Week” in 
this country and in other parts of the world 
(last year the observance of “Captive Na- 
tions Week” was celebrated in seventeen for- 
eign countries). During twelve years of ac- 
tivity in this area, a tradition has been 
bullt and the observance has grown in scope 
and intensity. It has also generated consid- 
erable discussion of the captive nations 
problem throughout the world and this is 
no mean feat, considering the powerful forces 
that have in this long period militated 
against the observances and have sought 
the elimination of the Week. 

Highly significant is the fact that the 
very idea of the captive nations observances 
utterly enraged the Russian totalitarians, It 
is to be recalled that after the passage of 
the Resolution Mr, Khrushchev threw tan- 
trums and assailed the President of the 
United States for taking official cognizance 
of the plight of the enslaved nations. The 
Soviet press and radio were ordered to stage 
a vast counter-offensive that the 
U.S. Congressional Resolution was a “cover- 
up” for the oppression of American Negroes 
and for American “Imperialist” ventures in 
Indo-China, the captive nations concept has 
been consistent and well-planned. Every year 
after the “Captive Nations Week” observances 
are held in the United States the Soviet press 
berates the American President and the U.S. 
Congress, Now, as a result, some American 
liberals and Soviet appeasers openly point out 
that one substantial obstacle to a better 
Russian-American understanding is the at- 
tention paid in America to captive nations. 

To be noted is that all these critics and 
opponents of the captive nations concept are 
also among the severest critics of President 
Nixon's policies in Vietnam, and are, in fact, 
advocates of our surrender in Asia. While this 
fact is of small comfort to the friends of the 
captive nations, it does throw a proper light 
on these critics, showing how truly “liberal” 
they are. 

There can be little doubt in any Ameri- 
can’s mind that our involvement in Vietnam 
is simply reaction to the over-all Communist 
strategy of “wars of national liberation.” 
Thus far have neither Brezhnev nor Kosygin 
Officially rejected this strategy and Mao Tse- 
tung has long been practicing “wars of na- 
tional liberation” strategy while Fidel 
Castro’s Cuba is a nest of Communist 
saboteurs poised for the destruction of Cen- 
tral and Latin America. 

The United States, in accepting the Com- 
munist challenge, must in doing so fully 
understand the far-reaching implications of 
Communist strategy. It must also reinforce 
its attitude toward the captive nations inside 
the Soviet Russian colonial empire. The 
United States and its true allies should 
counteract the communist “wars of national 
liberation” with a far more vigorous espousal 
of the captive nations concept. 

In his recent book “USA and the Soviet 
Myth,” Prof. Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, president 
of the Ukrainian Co Committee of 
America (UCCA) and president of the Na- 
tional Captive Nations Committee (NCNC) 
has suggested: “One of the paramount ob- 
jectives of Captive Nations Week is the edu- 
cation of our people regarding the captive 
nations, especially those in the USSR. In the 
past decade, remarkable progress has been 
made in this respect. But we would be de- 
luding ourselves to think that the task is 
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even close to completion. If these were so, 
our policy toward the Soviet Union and the 
Red Empire would be sensibly different. 
Much remains to be done to overcome and 
eradicate numerous strands of protracted ig- 
norance and even obscurantism in many 
sectors of our nation.” 

This is what Captive Nations Week set out 
to do. Twelve years and beyond the captive 
nations movement in this and the other 
Free World countries has campaigned to 
achieve this important goal and it will 
doubtlessly continue in order to complete it 
with a success. 

[From the Aurora (D1.) Beacon News, 

July 18, 1971] 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK July 18-24 
EDITOR, Beacon-News: 

On the eve of the 1971 Captive Nations 
Week, the National Captive Nations Commit- 
tee in Washington has appealed to the Presi- 
dent and Congress for a strong expression 
of “the moral conscience of America toward 
the one-third of humanity still in the bond- 
age of totalitarian Red tyranny.” 

Proclaimed by the President and most Gov- 
ernors and Mayors of large cities, Captive Na- 
tions Week will be nationally observed on 
July 18-24. This will be the 13th observance 
since Congress the Captive Nations 
Week Resolution in 1959. 

Led by its Chairman, Dr. Lev. E. Dobrian- 
sky of Georgetown University, the committee 
stresses in its appeal, “No matter how en- 
grossed we might become in implosive do- 
mestic problems, both useful and trivial, the 
realities of the world we live in may prove to 
be explosive if we fail to regain our perspec- 
tive.” 

Charging that we have lost our perspective 
concerning “the captive nations in toto,” Dr. 
Dobriansky states, “The imposing reality of 
the captive nations in Eastern Europe, in 
the USSR itself, Asia and Cuba cannot be 
ignored if we value our own national free- 
dom. 

“In real terms, the issue today,” says the 
professor, “is not confrontation or negotia- 
tion, but the confrontation of negotiation.” 
His current book “U.S.A. and the Soviet 
Myth” highlights the instrument of confetti 
diplomacy that Moscow and Peking are con- 
fronting us with. Behind this confetti, the 
NCNC statement declares, “The cardinal 
Soviet Russian objective has persistently been 
to extract Western acquiescence to the per- 
manent captivity of 27 nations in order that 
Moscow's penetrations in South Asia, the 
Mideast, Africa and Latin America may be 
effected with minimum resistance.” 

During Captive Nations Week, NCNC will 
emphasize (1) the largest captive nation of 
700 million Chinese and the U.N. ineligibility 
of the unrepresentative Peking regime, (2) 
the need to expand Radio Free Europe and 
Liberty against Moscow’s anti-American 
propaganda, (3) the Supplemental State- 
ment of the Blue Ribbon Defense Panel on 
U.S. insecurity in the 70's, and (4) the crea- 
tion of a Select House Committee on the 
Captive Nations, “among other ends to 
symbolize our conscience toward the plight 
of one billion souls.” 

HAFIZI Yousor AZEM, 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 1971 

(Note.—The following letter, highlighting 
1971 Captive Nations Week, appeared in the 
following Greater Boston newspapers on July 
21, 1971: West Roxbury Transcript, Roslindale 
Transcript, Dedham Transcript. Orest Szcezud- 
luk is director of public relations of the Bos- 
ton Chapter of the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, Inc.) 

EDITOR, TRANSCRIPT: 

I shouid like to call the attention of Tran- 
script readers that Captive Nations Week is 
being observed thru July 24. 

Its purpose is to publicize in every feasible 
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way the fact that Moscow is holding in 
captivity many once independent countries, 
such as: Ukraine (47.7 mil.), Armenia (2,300 
mil.), Latvia (2,300 mil.), Lithuania (3,064 
mil.), Estonia (1,304 mil.), Byelorussia (8,820 
mil.), and other nations. In fact, over 50 per- 
cent of the population of the Soviet Union 
consists of non-Russian captive peoples. 

News from the captive countries indicate 
that these nations are the thorn in the Rus- 
sian Communist empire. In Ukraine alone, 
thousands of Ukrainian writers, students, re- 
ligious men, workers and peasants are tried in 
Communist “kangaroo” courts and sent to 
concentration camps for voicing protest 
against Moscow's planned destruction of 
Ukrainian culture and national heritage. 

The cases of Valentyn Moroz, Svyatoslav 
Karavansky, Ivan Dziuba, Vyacheslav Chor- 
novil have received a worldwide attention. 
Similar acts of defiance against Moscow’s 
oppression are taking place in Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, Armenia, Turkestan and other 
captive nations. 

Captive Nations Week provides immense 
opportunity to us for advancing the cause of 
freedom to all captive peoples. The U.N. 
Human Rights Committee would perform a 
vital service by investigating Moscow’s atroci- 
ties against captive peoples in the Soviet 
Union and elsewhere and implement the U.N. 
Universal Declaration on Human Rights Com- 
mittee in New York, requesting action on 
captive nations. 

OREST SzczuDLUK. 
OBSERVANCE OF THE CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
AT THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 

On July 18, 1971, Sunday afternoon, many 
representatives of the Captive Nations or- 
ganizations and American friends, with their 
national and American flags and banners, 
and signs, gathered at the Statue of Liberty 
to commemorate the Thirteenth anniversary 
of the Captive Nations Week Resolution of 
the American Public Law 86-90. 

The rally, entitled: Captive Nations Honor 
America, was opened by Alexis Tchenkeli, 
Vice-President of Americans to Free Captive 
Nations, Inc. After an invocation given by 
the Most Reverend Bishop Andrej, Ukrainian 
Orthodox Church in U.S.A., Hiram Ruiz, Mas- 
ter of Ceremony, led the pledge of allegiance 
to the Flag. Because the rally was attended 
by a Canadian delegation, both American and 
Canadian anthems were played. 

The participant organizations registered 
for this event were: 

1. Canadian delegation of the Association 
for the Liberation of Ukraine, Inc., Repr. 
John Hiadun; 

2. Presidential Heritage Club, Inc., Presi- 
dent Alfred Korn, Jr.; 

3. All Nations Women Club, Inc., President 
Conchita Ruiz; 

4. Byelorussian American Association, Inc., 
Repr. Nicholas Kuncevich; 

5. Cubans in exile, Repr. Hiram Ruiz, also 
Vice-President of Americans to Free Captive 
Nations, Inc.; 

6. Bulgarian National Front, Inc., Repr. 
Luben Ivanov; 

T. Committee for the Liberation of North 
Caucasus, Inc., President Albert Karali; 

8. American Association of Crimean Tar- 
tars, Inc., President Fikret Yorter Kiriml; 

9. Georgian National Front, Inc., Repr. 
Gregory D. Abuladze; 

10. Hungarian Freedom Fighters Federa- 
tion, Inc., Secretary-General Gyorgy Lovas; 

11. Polish American Congress, Repr. Dr. 
Sigmund Sluszka; 

12. Association for the United Caucasus, 
Inc., President Alexis Tchenkeli; 

13. Association for the Liberation of 
Ukraine, Inc., Repr. Ivan Marchenko; 

14. Lithuanians in exile, Repr. Antoinette 
Binkins; 

15. Kasan Tartars, Repr. Naime Gulpinar; 

16, American patriotic organizations, such 
as: Support your Local Police, Repr. Dr. 
Rosemary Holters. 

Among those who attended the rally were 
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also Germans, Jewish, Russians, 
Ricans, Black People and others. 

Proclamations of the Captive Nations Week 
in July 1971 signed by the President of the 
U.S.A. Richard Nixon, and by the Governor 
of the State of New York Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller were read by Hiram Ruiz; also the 
greetings from the Chairman of the National 
Captive Nations Committee Dr. Lev Dobrian- 
sky; the Secretary of Transportation John 
A. Volpe; Senators Jacob K. Javits and James 
L. Buckley, Congressmen Edward J. Derwin- 
ski and John R. Rarick; from the Ambassador 
and Senior Advisor Yu-Tang Daniel Lew. 

The speakers of the rally were; Dr. Valen- 
tina Kalynyk, President of Americans to Free 
Captive Nations, Inc.; Laszlo Pasztor, Direc- 
tor of the Heritage Groups Division, Re- 
publican National Committee; Gyorgy Lovas, 
Secretary-General of the Hungarian Freedom 
Pighters Federation, Inc.; Dr. Daisey Atter- 
bury, a missionary to China; Hiram Ruiz, Cu- 
bans in exile; Alexis Tchenkeli, President of 
the Association of the United Caucasus, Inc.; 
Nubein Alten, American Association of 
Crimean Tartars, Inc.; Albert Karali, Presi- 
dent of the Committee for the Liberation of 
North Caucasus, Inc. 

Valentina Kalynyk, President of Americans 
to Free Captive Nations, Inc., in her speech 
named all the Captive Nations, enslaved by 
Communism. However, she stressed upon the 
fact that non-Russian nations within the 
Soviet Union suffer under the double yoke. 
They struggle also against Russification im- 
posed by Communist imperialist Moscow to 
destroy their national identity. 

Dr. Daisey Atterbury captured the atten- 
tion of the audience with vivid description 
of her homeland China. As an-anti-Commu- 
nist, Dr. Atterbury is against the admittance 
of Red China into the United Nations. 

Colorful national costumes of the dancers- 
Tartars and Cherkesses, their impressive 
dances and music attracted a big crowd of 
spectators—tourists and visitors at the Stat- 
ue of Liberty. 

Then a parade to honor Freedom Fighters 
proceeded to the foot of the Statue of Liberty 
National Monument. A wreath carried and 
placed by Raisa Stankievic, Secretary of 
Americans to Free Captive Nations, Inc., and 
Cherkess Mishar Abaza. 

Dr. Carl McIntire, a featured speaker, 
joined this procession and delivered his 
speech. He was interviewed by the Associated 
Press and television media. 


STATEMENT BY DR. CARL MCINTIRE AT THE 
STATUE OF LIBERTY, JULY 18, 1971 


There are two kinds of peace confronting 
the world: that of the Communists, which 
is the peace of slavery, murder, intimidation; 
and the peace of free men, which offers liber- 
ty and justice. 

The two are irreconcilable. The President 
in going to Peking is attempting the im- 
Possible, only to mislead and confuse our peo- 
ple. He has given the enemies of our peace 
the victory they need in recognition and the 
prestige to further their deceptions and peace 
offensive for their world conquest. The peace 
which America must maintain and secure re- 
quires the repudiation of the Communist 
peace, not & co-operation with it. It is of 
the nature of evil that the co-operation 
which the President is now exemplifying will 
destroy the deceived, not the deceiver. The 
life and future of the United States and the 
Free world is in great jeopardy. 

A favorable coverage of the rally was tele- 
cast by Channel 6, July 18, at 10:00 p.m. 

The newspapers which printed articles 
about our activities during the Captive Na- 
tions Week in July 1971 were: Long Island 
Press, July 19; Spanish-El Diario-La Prenza, 
July 20; El Tiempo, July 12 and 16; El Diario, 
July 15 and 16; Lithuanian Dervininkas, 
July 14; Ukrainian Svoboda (Ukr. and Engl. 
Editions), July 2, 3, 17, 21, 23, etc. 

The leaflets distributed during the Cap- 
tive Nations Week were issued by Americans 
to Free Captive Nations, Inc.,—Captive Na- 
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tions Honor America; by the Committee for 
the Liberation of North Caucasus, Inc.—We 
Unite for Liberation Against Communist 
Tyranny; also by the American Association 
of Crimean Tartars, Inc.,—with their appeal 
to the good will of people—our right to live. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS HONOR AMERICA 


I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one Nation under God, in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice for all. 

Captive Nations peoples all over the World 
look upon America as a leader of the Free 
World, the Champion of the Freedom and In- 
dependence among the Nations, the country 
of free enterprise, of equal opportunity in 
mankind's progress. 

Captive Nations peoples who have fallen 
victims to the Communist brutal aggressors, 
have been warning the Free World not to 
trust, not to assist Communists, not to re- 
veal secrets to them, for Communists are 
their enemies whose goal, as Khrushchev 
stated, is “to bury you”. 

In order to weaken this country and then 
to destroy it, the Communist conspiracy from 
behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains sup- 
port or organize the rioting, anarchy and 
chaos; Black people’s and youth unrest; the 
destruction of the American institution, in- 
cluding education; desecration of the Ameri- 
can flag; attacking the police; undermining 
the military establishment; propagation of 
atheism, sex and dope addiction, pornography 
and obscenity; abolition of the family; dis- 
respect for parents and elders; degrading of 
American womanhood, etc. 

The products of the pro-Communist edu- 
cators are evident in the herds of the con- 
fused idle unwashed young Americans who, 
running from the reality, aimlessly are tread- 
ing on other counties; the “revolutionaries” 
who collaborate with enemies; servicemen 
overseas who denounce America. 

Who respect those which lost their dignity 
and national pride? Neither friends nor 
enemies. 

And yet do they care about the youth 
behind the Iron Curtain who burn them- 
selves to death, protesting the Communist 
a colonialism, Russification and geno- 

e 

Do they know that Captive Nations peoples 
have been discriminated and persecuted there 
for speaking their own languages in their 
native countries? 

Captive Nations peoples support those 
American politicians who firmly oppose the 
misguided senators and congressmen who 
forget the old wisdom: to prepare for war in 
order to preserve peace. 

Captive Nations peoples honor the Ameri- 
can youth who trust in God, love their par- 
ents, maintain human decency and dignity; 
respect the American flag and institutions; 
channel their energy into constructive action 
for God and country; fight to preserve the 
freedoms for which their forefathers sacri- 
ficed their lives; carry the torch of liberty, 
righteousness and self-determination among 
the nations in the world. 

Only mighty morally and militarily U.S.A. 
can remain as ever a fortress against Com- 
munist domination in the World. 

God bless America! Long Live America! 

God bless Captive Nations peoples and help 
them in their struggle to regain their Liberty 
and Independence! 


[From Catholic Standard, July 15, 1971] 
Racism Is POLICY or SOVIET GOVERNMENT 


(By Fr. Denis Dirscherl, S. J.) 

‘This article is written in conjunction with 
Captive Nations Week, which begins Sun- 
day. The author, Father Dirscherl, has a Ph. 
D. in Russian Studies from Georgetown 
University and an M.A. in Russian Studies 
from Middlebury College in Vermont. He 
also has studied at the Institute of Russian 
Studies at Fordham University. He is the 
author of over 50 articles. 
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While racial and ethnic tensions seem to 
be subsiding here in the United States, sim- 
ilar tensions continue unabated in the So- 
viet Union, And during the annual observ- 
ance of Captive Nations Week, signed into 
Public Law by President Eisenhower in 1959, 
it is an appropriate time to look at a peren- 
nial problem facing the Communist regime 
in Moscow. 

SEMANTICS 

As in other attempts to understand the 
Communist world there is the question of 
Semantics. Even after over’ 50 years since the 
Bolshevik uprising, many people still prefer 
to call the Soviet Union or Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics as just plain Russia. 
Since the speedy incorporation of all the 
diverse peoples of the old Russian empire 
and the new ones after the revolution, there 
has been much confusion over what the 
words Russia, Russian, and Soviet actually 
mean or are meant to signify. 

When the Bolshevik leaders changed the 
name of the former “country” they did this 
to evoke the sympathy and support of the 
dominant ethnic or nationality groups with- 
in the borders of the old Russian empire. 
Eventually they divided the land into 15 un- 
equal territorlal portions representing the 
dominant but by no means all the minority 
groups at the time. On the surface, the struc- 
ture of the new “union” resembled a modified 
federalism, but only on paper. 

“Self-determination” became the watch- 
word for all minority groups. Each republic 
therefore was entitled to its own Constitu- 
tion, guaranteeing the right to initiate and 
break off relations with foreign countries, 
to build its own armed forces, and conclude 
peace treaties. Included was the right to 
secede from the union. But it was all window 
dressing. 


RESISTANCE 


Resistance was stiff after the revolution to 
the incursions and military takeover by the 


Soviets of such nations as Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania as well as Georgia and the 
Ukraine. But the Red Army trampled on their 
legal claims to independence. 

From the very beginning and right down 
to our own era the most insistent and per- 
sistent source of resistance to Russification 
has been from the Ukraine. The spirit of 
freedom and independence has strong tradi- 
tion in the hearts of the Ukrainian people. 

They own a history of daring resistance to 
the high-handed policies of Moscow, both in 
the Czarist and Soviet periods. The Ukrain- 
ians have paid a high price for their fight for 
freedom, most notably during the Krakov 
trials of 1930 and the man-made famines 
that followed in the years ahead. 

The Ukraine has always been one of the 
testing grounds for the NKVD because of the 
Ukrainian’s love for independence and resist- 
ance to the often arbitrary rule of the So- 
viets. In this instance Khrushchey’s famous 
disclosure in his secret speech of 1956 is rel- 
evant. At that time he related that the 
Ukrainians avoided meeting the fate of de- 
portation under Stalin only because there 
were too many of them and there was no 
place to deport them. The statement was 
greeted with “laughter and animation in 
the hall.” 

As the largest non-Russian Republic, both 
in size and population, the Ukraine plays a 
vital role in the economic makeup of the 
Soviet Union. With its vast agricultural pro- 
ductivity—sometimes referred to as the 
breadbasket of the Soviet Union—and im- 
pressive industrial and mineral resources, the 
Soviet Union must depend on the Ukraine 
for its own survival. In fact Professor Lev 
Dobriansky in his recent book, “U.S.A, and 
the Soviet Myth” makes the startling state- 
ment that the Soviet Union minus Ukraine 
would equal zero. Still further he states that 
the Red Empire minus Ukraine also would 
equal zero. Simply put, the domino theory is 
operative within the Iron Curtain itself. 

One of the most daring attacks on Russi- 
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fication in recent years is Ivan Dzyuba's 
“Internationalism or Russification.” In his 
book Mr. Dzyuba suggests that the people of 
the Soviet Union have had their minds dulled 
to the regime's injustices, to the mass re- 
settlements, the dispersement of the popula- 
tion, and economic inequities. 

There also is the case of Vyacheslav Chor- 
novil who officially covered the trials of 
Ukrainian intellectuals in the fall of 1965. 
In the process he witnessed the travesty of 
law perpetrated by the courts, and for di- 
vulging his views he was sentenced to a 
forced labor camp. Eventually he was able 
to smuggle out the letters, petitions, and 
diaries of the many victims in the labor 
camps. 

Ever since the revolution many of the lead- 
ers spearheading resistance to Russification 
im the Ukraine have been from the ranks of 
the clergy, notably those of the Eastern 
Catholic rite in union with Rome. Metro- 
politan Sheptitsky its an outstanding ex- 
ample. Because of his stature this great 
priest shares the double responsibility of be- 
ing a religious as well as a secular leader. 

In our own day Soviet writers still strike 
out at the brave role played by the clergy 
in the Ukraine. V. Shanovsky, a candidate in 
philosopny, for instance, recently wrote of 
what he called “the identical sociopolitical 
causes that lie at the basis of the collabora- 
tion between the clergy and Ukrainian bour- 
geois nationalists: a hostile attitude towards 
the essential interests of the workers and 
attempts to reduce these to solely religious 
and national concerns .. Quite a few spiri- 
tual overseers entered into an alliance with 
Ukrainian bourgeois nationalists and in sin- 
gle harness with them waged a relentless 
battle against everything which was capable 
of easing the workers’ lot in any way. 

“This alliance manifested its anti-people 
nature especially glaringly in the struggle of 
the nationalists and the clergy against 
Soviet order, which they conducted under 
the false slogan of ‘an independent, united 
Ukraine..." 

Soviet historians today carefully perpetu- 
ate the myth that friendly relations have al- 
ways existed between the diverse ethnic 
groups in the Russian Empire and Moscow. 
But even the Red Chinese have taken issue 
with the overbearing policies of the Russians 
in their attempt to assimilate and submerge 
the various ethnic groups, especially the 
Ukrainians. 

In an article in the Peking People’s Daily 
entitled “The New Tsars Are the Common 
Enemy of the People of All Nationalities of 
the Soviet Union,” the author claims that 
“The Khrushchev-Brezhney revisionist clique 
has usurped the state and party leadership, 
completely betrayed the national policy of 
Lenin and Stalin cnd, taking over the mantle 
of the Tsar, ruthlessly oppressed the minority 
nationalities.” 

FASCIST RULE 

The author goes on to say that the people 
of the Soviet Union should resist tolerating 
“the Fascist rule of the Soviet revisionist 
renegade clique.” 

Perhaps the most graphic illustration of 
the feeling of Ukrainians today towards the 
Russifying policies of the regime is expressed 
by a sixth-grade student of a Kiev school: 
“The world shouts: ‘Freedom for Asia, Free- 
dom for Africa!’ When will it shout: ‘Free- 
dom for Ukraine!’?”" 

Captive Nations week offers crucial con- 
siderations for all freedom-loving people. Its 
reflections suggest that there is still too 
much exaggeration about the so-called “Lib- 
eralization and democratization of Soviet 
society.” Dissent still comes at a high pre- 
mium. Suspicion of foreigners is still fostered 
by the regime to complement its own Russi- 
fication policies. 

Clearly, as Captive Nations week empha- 
sizes, the Soviet Union is a false federalism. 
The USSR is not Russia, but an empire of 
many separate countries and nations them- 
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selves. And each time the “Soviets” claim 
to have solved the nationality problem, this 
claim only serves to underscore the enormous 
proportions of the problem involved. 

In any final appraisal the present regime 
in Moscow has realized some of the most ex- 
travagant ambitions of 19th century Rus- 
sian nationalist and Pan-Slavists. Indeed, 
much of the third Rome ideology is still alive 
in the Soviet Union, driven forward as it is 
by a sense of inferiority and inadequacy. 
Self-determination in the last resort is a 
non-entity In the Soviet Union, pointing up 
the game of semantics at work in our world 
of the seventies. 


[From Svoboda, the Ukraine Weekly, Aug. 21, 
1971] 
Arizona GOVERNOR SOUNDS WARNING AT 
CN Ferre 


SuN Crry, Arm.—"A thousand years from 
now historians will be asking, “Why, at the 
peak of their power did they throw it all away 
to become another captive nation? ” 

The speaker was Arizona Goy, Jack Wil- 
liams, addressing a crowd of 200 to 300 per- 
sons during Captive Nations Week observ- 
ances Friday, July 23, in Sun City Sun Bowl, 
according to a report written by Esther Huff 
in the July 28th issue of Sun Citizen. 


DON’T APPRECIATE 


Comparing conditions in this country to- 
day to conditions in Britain when Churchill 
made his famous “blood, sweat and tears” 
speech in 1935, Williams declared. “Today 
we're the greatest nation the world has ever 
seen. We have everything everybody in the 
world wants, and we don’t appreciate it, 

Glancing back over recent military history, 
Williams asserted that when Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur was called home this country be- 
gan a long retreat and “we've been retreating 
ever since.” 

“The demand for years now,” he said, “has 
been to ‘bring the boys home." 

“We've brought them home from Germany, 
from Poland, from Czechoslovakia, from 
Rumania—and every time this country has 
moved out it’s created a vacuum and Soviet 
Russia has moved in.” 

People in this country are living in the 
comfort and security of a nation that hasn't 
known the ravages of war for a long time. 
Williams said adding that “we forget those 
things.” 

“Every time we retreat, we give up a few 
things. Slowly one step after another, we've 
been backing up. 

“Now we're backing up again. We're fight- 
ing an unpopular war and nations that fight 
unpopular wars lose them—always! 

If this country were to declare war today, 
Williams maintained, hardly anyone would 
go, but what the nation fails to realize is 
that it is actually fighting “a 100-year war, 
right here at home, a war for the minds of 
men,”” 

The United States thought it was victori- 
ous in World War II, he pointed out, but to- 
day Japan in the East and Germany in the 
West lead the nation economically and in- 
dustrially, and Russia surpasses us mill- 
tarily. 

“Russia has submarines off the coast of 
Florida,” Williams said. “Russia has the 
greatest army in the world magnificently 
equipped. 

NO PICKETS 

“When they put on their Armed Forces 
Day, nobody pickets them, nobody makes fun 
of them.” 

In conclusion, Williams referred again to 
Churchill, reminding his listeners that Brit- 
ain’s great war time leader had rallied his 
countrymen before it was too late, and he 
repeated an earlier question . . . “Why? The 
greatest nation the world has ever seen! 
Why are we choosing such a course?” 

Ceremonies opened with the advance of 
the colors by members of the Marine Corps 
Recruiting Station in Phoenix. 
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Music was provided by the 541st Air Force 
Band from Luke Air Force Base. 

Walter Chopiwskyj, president of the Ari- 
zona branch, Captive Nations National Com- 
mittee, urged free people everywhere to “re- 
member the hundreds of millions of persons 
forced to live in slavery in the Communist 
empire ... and to remind ourselves that, 
eternal vigilance is the price of freedom.” 

In a tribute to U.S. fighting men, Lt. Col. 
Albert T. Koen, USAF (Ret.) said, “What we 
have in Vietnam today is no different from 
what our fighting men have had in other 
wars, except that in those other jungles, like 
the jungle of Normandie, they had a country 
behind them. 

“They went with full knowledge, so im- 
portant to them, that they had the backing 
of the folks at home. 

DIFFERENT NOW 


“It's different in this war. When they re- 
turn, even while they’re there, a sizable 
segment of people in this country call them 
‘oppressors,’ ‘murderers,’ ‘Invaders.’ 

“We expect that from the enemy, but what 
would it be like if you were out there?” 
Koen asked. “What would it be like to come 
home and eyen be made to feel ashamed 
because you'd participated in a war for 
which, probably, you were drafted, a war 
you were sent to fight?” 

“Rise up,” Koen urged his listeners. 
“Drown out such accusations with your 
letters, with your voices, with your answers. 

The program concluded with numbers by 
the Canyon Statesmen Barbershop Quartet 
and folk songs by the Lithuanian American 
Community Chorus. 


ARTISTS AWARDED 


New York, N.¥.—The Empire Saving 
Bank announced recently that it was pre- 
senting a Ukrainian artist, Taras Shumy- 
lowych in a one man show of paintings. The 
show, which began on August 2nd and which 
will continue to August 27th is being held 
at one of the Empire’s midtown branches 
located at 1250 Broadway at 32nd Street in 
New York City. 

Mr. Shumylowych took part in an arts and 
craft show sponsored by the Mountain Top 
Chamber of Commerce last month, where his 
work “Ukrainian Village” won him third 
place honors in the oils category. He also 
took first place in the tempera category for 
his “Landscape.” 

Other members of the Shumylowych 
family also received awards. Vasyl Shumylo- 
wych took second in the tempera category 
with his “Trees,” while a third place in the 
same category went to Olena Shumylowych 
for her “Landscape,” and honorable mention 
to Vera Shumylowych’s “Mushrooms.” 


THOUSANDS TAKE Part IN CN WEEK 


New York, N.Y.—Religious services, rallies, 
marches and speeches were on the agenda 
Sunday, July 18, in cities across the nation 
as thousands of Americans of various ethnic 
backgrounds launched the annual Captive 
Nations Week observance. 

Designated for the third week of July each 
year by Public Law 86-90 and preceded by 
President Nixon's official proclamation, the 
Week is intended to draw world public opin- 
jon to the plight of nations and peoples held 
in Communist captivity and to reassert their 
inalienable right to freedom and independ- 
ence, 

As in previous years, Ukrainians formed 
the largest contingents in the rallies, parades 
and other events which marked the week- 
long observances. 

NEW YORK 


In New York, the day's program com- 
menced with a Holy Liturgy celebrated at ca- 
pacity-filled St. Patrick’s Cathedral by the 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John Balkunas, president of 
CACEED. 

Very Rev. Patrick Paschak, OSBM, Provin- 
cial of the Basilian Order in the U.S., deliv- 
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ered an inspiring sermon, stressing the denial 
of religious, national and political freedoms 
by the Communist regimes behind the Iron 
Curtain, while citing the specific cases of 
Valentvn Moroz and Katherine Zarvtska, 
both Ukrainian political prisoners, as recent 
examples of both the Ukrainian people’s 
struggle and the Kremlin's oppressive poll- 
cies. 

Presiding over the Liturgy was Terence 
Cardinal Cooke of New York. 

A march that extended for several blocks 
along Fifth Avenue proceeded to the Central 
Park Bandshell where the throng heard such 
speakers as Laszlo Pasztor, Director of the 
GOP Heritage Division, Judge Matthew Troy, 
chairman of the New York chapter of the 
CN Committee, George Volosin, representing 
Ukrainian student organizations, as well as 
representatives of other ethnic groups tak- 
ing part in the program which was spon- 
sored by the American Friends of the Anti- 
Bolshevik Bloc of Nations. Leading the Uk- 
rainian contingent in the march was Harry 
Polche of the Ukrainian Catholic War Vet- 
erans, 

Following the Bandshell program, several 
hundreds of participants staged an orderly 
protest demonstration at the Soviet U.N. 
Mission, 

STATUE OF LIBERTY 

An impressive rally with Ukrainian par- 
ticipation was staged later in the day at the 
Statue of Liberty by Americans to Free 
Captive Nations, headed by Dr. Valentyna 
Kalynyk. The Association for the Liberation 
of Ukraine is a member organization of 
the AFCN and it was well represented at the 
rally which heard Dr. Carl McIntire as the 
principal speaker, News accounts of the pro- 
gram were carried over local television and 
radio stations. 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING COR- 
RECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Tennessee (Mr. Futton) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the problems confronting cor- 
rectional institutions and the search for 
solutions to those problems affect every 
family and community in the Nation. 

However expedient it would be to push 
the events at Attica and San Quentin 
into the furthest recesses of our minds, 
we dare not, for those events are symp- 
toms of a virulent national cancer— 
apathy. In the absence of a true com- 
mitment on the part of society to find- 
ing a cure, we will ultimately find that 
the disease is indeed terminal and the 
cost in human life at Attica only the 
beginning. 

Penal reform is not simply a problem 
for correctional officers or administra- 
tors, legislative subcommittees or agen- 
cies of government. It is, as I see it, a 
problem for all elements of society who 
have the obligation to insure—in the 
name of justice—not simply that a crim- 
inal offender pay a debt to society, but 
that he be allowed to do so in an atmos- 
phere protective of the moral precept 
that no man’s punishment should en- 
compass the sacrifice of his basic dignity 
as a human being. 

If we sit idiy by while human dignity 
is torn from an inmate, or from anyone, 
our own dignity is diminished and the 
cries for law and order and demands 
for justice become simple hypocrisy. We 
have a moral duty to protect the individ- 
ual from degradation by those in au- 
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thority, fellow inmates, or unreasonable 
physical conditions of incarceration. If 
society is to demand rehabilitation as 
payment for criminal offenses, as is its 
right and duty, it must not close its eyes 
to the conditions under which payment 
is exacted and rehabilitation attempted. 

For that reason I would like to put into 
the Recorp the concern of one man for 
the human dignity of those in our correc- 
tional institutions, and to tell you what 
he has done, on his own, to insure that 
all men retain that last, great hope that 
someone, somewhere does indeed give a 
damn. B. B. King, a black man with a 
red guitar who sings the blues so well he 
is recognized as the foremost artist in 
that field today, is a product of the cotton 
fields of Mississippi, a man who was poor 
as a child and who, in his own words: 

Probably would be in prison today if it had 
not been for someone caring about me. 


B. B. King cares that prisoners know 
that there is still hope. Without that, he 
believes, rehabilitation is impossible. 

B. B. King and his guitar, Lucille, be- 
gan giving prison concerts with a per- 
formance at Chicago’s Cook County jail 
more than a year ago. His talent and un- 
derstanding of the social conditions con- 
tinuing to breed despair leading to law- 
lessness and violence are being used in 
prisons throughout the Nation to lighten 
the burden of those society claims it is 
trying to rehabilitate. It is the tragedy 
of a tragic age, however, that if law- 
abiding citizens with the power to change 
the Nation’s social conditions do not un- 
derstand it when B. B. and other blues 
artists such as Johnny Cash sing of 
ghetto apartments, broken Government 
promises, and despair, the Nation’s in- 
mate population does. 

B. B. King is not a man making idle 
promises. His message to inmates is 
simple: “Be cool and come back with us,” 
and of his prison audiences, he says: 

I don't know how long these fellows are in 
for. I'm just doing my thing to give them a 
little inspiration so they can say, “If he’s 
making it, maybe I can, too.” 

Those who are here for a long time, maybe 
they'll know that people on the outside 
haven't forgotten them, that they can still 
dream, and that miracles still do happen. 


His first prison concert was arranged 
by Cook County Jail Warden Winston E. 
Moore, a black psychologist, who is an 
enlightened and dedicated official, and 
one who has long felt that a program 
involving the Nation’s top entertainers 
in prison concerts would be worthwhile. 
Moore notes that of a long list of enter- 
tainers approached to do prison concerts, 
King was the first to agree, asking sim- 
ply, “When do they want me?” 

Since Cook County, King has per- 
formed at Lorton Reformatory here in 
Washington; at the Dade County Stock- 
ade in Miami, Fla.; at New York City’s 
Rikers Island; at the Tennessee State 
Prison in Nashville; and at the Wiscon- 
sin State Reformatory at Fox Lake, 
Wis. Concerts are scheduled at Wal- 
pole, Mass., with F. Lee Bailey, chairman 
of the Penal Reform Committee of the 
American Trial Lawyers Association as 
emcee, and at the Federal Penitentiaries 
at Leavenworth, Kans., and Danbury, 
Conn. 

B. B. King hopes that these concerts 
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help bring a change in attitude both 
within and outside of our prison system. 
He makes no claim to being an expert on 
penal institutions or reform, but thinks 
prisons should be rehabilitative rather 
than merely punitive, and that programs 
should be instituted to get the men in- 
terested in something they can use when 
they return to society. Prisoners should 
be treated humanely and feel they have 
a chance upon their release. 

His concerts help alleviate the bore- 
dom and doldrums of the routine of 
prison life, and in fact, after the Cook 
County concert, prisoners began produc- 
ing and performing in their own shows, 

For 25 years B. B. King has paid his 
dues to the blues, He has played it all— 
from small black clubs to mediocre hotels. 
He has played Vegas, where he is known 
as the bosman of the blues, and has run 
the entertainment gamut from two Fill- 
mores to Carnegie Hall. It has been a long 
road from Indianola, Miss.—a long time 
since he plunked down $8 for his first 
guitar. 

B. B's blues tell a story that should be 
heard—and heeded. When he stands on 
the concrete stage of a prison and wails 
songs of the jail and back streets, of 
love betrayed and the loneliness of sep- 
aration, his yery presence amounts to 
hope for those for which there is little 
to hope. His human charity and kindness 
serve as examples not only for other en- 
tertainers, but also for all of us who 
have something to contribute—our un- 
derstanding of the dignity of man. 


SCHOOLBUS SAFETY IS PRACTICAL 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Aspin), is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. ASPIN. Mr. Speaker, recently 52 
Members of the House joined me in co- 
sponsoring the Schoolbus Safety Act of 
1971—H.R. 11160. Senators GAYLORD NEL- 
sON and WILLIAM PROXMIRE have co- 
sponsored identical legislation in the 
Senate. 

The purpose of this bill is to— 

First, require the Department of 
Transportation to issue comprehensive 
safety design standards for the construc- 
tion of schoolbuses within 18 months 
after the bill’s enactment. 

Second, require both manufacturers 
and dealers to inspect and test drive 
every schoolbus before it is sold to a 
school district or to a local bus com- 
pany. 

Third, require the Transportation De- 
partment to build a prototype schoolbus 
within 3 years after the bill’s passage. 

Fourth, require DOT to investigate 
every schoolbus accident which results 
in a death. 

This morning Mr. Charles Ward, pres- 
ident of the Ward School Bus Co., dis- 
played a prototype of a new schoolbus 
which is far more advanced in terms of 
safety than schoolbuses presently on the 
road. 

The number and quality of rivets used 
in a schoolbus body is one of the most 
important factors in determining the 
safety quality of the schoolbus. Mr. 
Ward’s new schoolbus has more than 
five times the total rivets as the average 
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schoolbus presently in use. 

Mr. Ward’s new bus also has about 
half as many structural panels as the 
average schoolbus now being used. By 
reducing the number of structural 
panels, and by overlapping them as Mr. 
Ward has done, the possibility of the 
bus becoming a “cookie cutter” when it 
is involved in an accident is greatly 
reduced. 

Mr. Ward’s new bus complies with all 
of the Vehicle Safety Commission’s 
standards on schoolbuses. 

The VESC is a voluntary compact of 
46 States. The schoolbus safety design 
standards that VESC has recommended 
are the most comprehensive and most 
practical standards ever to be proposed. 
I believe that the VESC bus standards 
should be used as a basis for the promul- 
gation of national schoolbus safety 
standards by DOT, which would be re- 
quired under our legislation. 

Mr. Warda’s pioneer efforts in the cru- 
cial area of school bus safety are particu- 
larly important because they convinc- 
ingly demonstrate that school buses can 
be built far more safely than they pres- 
ently are for a negligible increase in cost. 
The cost in meeting the very tough and 
comprehensive VESC standards is only 
$390, Mr. Ward said. What a small price, 
indeed, that is to pay for vastly improv- 
ing the safety quality of the school buses 
presently in use, which have been de- 
scribed as “the unsafest vehicles on the 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I would like 
to include in the Record a copy of Mr. 
Ward’s remarks this morning made be- 
fore a large number of State and Federal 
officials, as well as many members of the 
press and other interested individuals. 
After Mr. Ward’s remarks I would like 
to include a copy of the Vehicle Equip- 
ment Safety Commission’s school bus 
standards. I believe my colleagues will 
find both of these statements highly in- 
formative and important. They follow: 

REMARKS BY CHARLES D. WARD 

On July 29, 1970 the National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board published a report entitled 
“Special Study Inadequate Structural As- 
sembly of School Bus Bodies.” This report 
dealt with certain failures which were noted 
in school bus accidents that occurred in 
Decatur and Huntsville, Alabama, Copies of 
this report are available to anyone interested. 

We at Ward School Bus very carefully 
studied the report and found that in many 
areas we are in agreement with some of its 
basic conclusions. Our main area of disagree- 
ment with the report concerned the com- 
parison between school buses and inner-city 
buses on the basis of an unsubstantiated 
claim that inner-city and city service buses 
are stronger and safer than school buses. 

Subsequent to the publishing of this re- 
port, in January 1971 the Vehicle Equipment 
Safety Commission issued VESC-6 regulation 
entitled “Minimum Requirement for School 
Bus Construction and Equipment” in which 
Section 5.6 dealt with the strength of struc- 
tural Joints of school bus bodies. This stand- 
ard was adopted after many months of study 
by the Vehicle Equipment Safety Commission 
which held approximately four days of public 
hearings at which many interested parties in 
the field of school bus safety testified. At this 
time, VESC-6 has been adopted by two states 
and is now being considered by many others. 

There has been a great deal of conversation 
by various school bus manufacturers, na- 
tional officials, state officials and other people 
in the area of school transportation concern- 
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ing what actually would have to be done to 
meet the standards as set forth in VESC-6. 
Ward School Bus, in keeping with its long 
tradition of taking a positive rather than a 
negative approach to safety, commissioned 
its engineers to build such a bus. It is our 
belief that the bus we have on display today 
will meet, with two very minor exceptions, 
the VESC-6 standards. One of the major con- 
siderations that is always discussed is the 
cost of the various standards contained in 
VESC-6. Some of the requirements of this 
standard are not exclusive to it, l.e., padded 
seats will be standard on all school buses 
prior to the time the VESC-6 standard will 
go into effect. So the pricing data we are talk- 
ing of today will be on those items peculiar 
only to the VESC-6 regulations. Primarily, 
they are Section 5.6 which deals with the 
strength of structural joints; Section 6.1 
which deals with the rear bumper; Section 
8.1 which deals with the defroster and Sec- 
tion 58.5.5 which deals with a flasher light 
warning system. All parties should keep in 
mind today that the cost figures we will dis- 
cuss will not include any chassis items which 
might be required. To meet the basic body 
requirements needed to comply with those 
items contained in VESC-6 that will not be 
specified otherwise in federal or state speci- 
fications, will cost an adidtional $390.00 for a 
66-passenger bus, which is the size most 
often required. Insofar as the methods used 
to comply with the VESC specifications are 
concerned, I think that it would be well if 
prior to that discussion we all adjourn to 
the display area to view the two buses that 
are on display. We have a special bus iden- 
tified as Model “S” that our engineers built 
which we feel will comply with VESC-6 and 
we also have a bus identified as Model “CS” as 
presently manufactured to meet all national 
minimum and Maryland specifications. 

I would invite your attention to two or 
three particular areas on the safety bus—one 
being the care taken not to have joints on 
the same horizontal lines on the inside and 
outside the bus. To be more specific, the 
inside roof panels do not join the same body 
section as the outside roof panels. It is the 
feeling of our engineer that this method of 
construction will further strengthen the 
great joint efficiency now achieved by a large 
number of rivets. Also, in an area not visible, 
the roof bow has been greatly strengthened 
at the upper and lower window area by the 
inclusion of a strengthening member within 
the bow. Although this is an area not cov- 
ered by the VESC-6 regulations our company 
highly recommends that a standard be writ- 
ten to include strengthening in this partic- 
ular area. 


VEHICLE EQUIPMENT SAFETY COMMISSION 


(Regulation VESC-6, Minimum Require- 
ments for School Bus Construction and 
Equipment—Applicable to School Buses 
Manufactured After October 1, 1972) 


PREFACE 


In 1968 the Vehicle Equipment Safety 
Commission (VESC), comprised of 44- 
member states, appointed a special commit- 
tee to study school bus construction and 
equipment. It was the function of this 
committee to write a standard for school 
bus construction and equipment to provide 
improved protection for children riding on 
school buses, and, also establish a uniform 
minimum standard to serve as model legis- 
lation for all states. 

After more than two years of study, a pro- 
posed standard was presented to the VESC 
membership at the Annual Meeting held 
August 26 and 27, 1970, in Atlanta, Georgia. 

The membership of the Commission 
adopted the proposed standard subject to 
public hearings. The membership directed 
the Executive Committee to conduct the 
public hearings, to evaluate the testimony 
presented at the hearings, and authorized 
them to issue the standard. The Executive 
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Committee held public hearings in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. on December 15, 1970. 

Representatives from interested parties 
appeared and testified before the Executive 
Committee of the Commission, The Execu- 
tive Committee reviewed and evaluated the 
testimony presented, and issued “minimum 
requirements for school bus construction 
and equipment” to be known as Regulation 
VESC-6, dated January, 1971. 

Members of the School Bus Subcommittee 
who drafted the proposed standard pre- 
sented to the membership were: E. Theodore 
Gunaris, Chairman, Deputy Registrar of 
Motor Vehicles, Massachusetts; Edward A. 
Carroll, Assistant Director of Engineering, 
rr tae Captain N. C. Boyd, Safety Di- 

Wyoming; Major Porter Weaver, 
passal State Patrol; R. L. Wimbish, Super- 
visor, Pupil Transportation, Virginia; and, 
Robert Cromey, Enforcement Bureau, Wis- 
consin, 

1. Scope 

1.1. This regulation is intended to provide 
certain minimum standards for the construc- 
tion and equipping of school buses manufac- 
tured after October 1, 1972. 


2. Definitions 


2.1. A school bus is any motor vehicle with 
provision for more than 135 inches cumula- 
tive length of passenger seating space meas- 
ured longitudinally, designed principally for 
the transportation of students in 12 and 
lower grades to and from school. 

2.2. SAE—Society of Automotive Engineers. 

2.3. Body on Chassis Type—This refers to 
the mounting of a body on a truck chassis. 

2.4. Integral Type Bus—A bus manufac- 
tured as an integral unit and not constructed 
of a separate body and chassis. 

2.5. School Bus Alternately Flashing Signal 
Lamps—aAlternately flashing red signal lamps 
mounted at the same horizontal level, to in- 
form highway users that the school bus is 
stopping to board or discharge passengers. 


3. Dimensions 


3.1. Outside body with not to exceed 96 
inches. Outside overall length—maximum 40 
feet. Inside height—minimum 72 inches, 
metal to metal. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BODY 
4. Battery Carrier 


41. When the battery is mounted outside 
of the engine compartment by the chassis 
manufacturer, the body manufacturer shall 
securely attach battery on slide out tray in 
a closed, weathertight and vented compart- 
ment in the body skirt, whereby the battery 
may be exposed to the outside for conven- 
ent servicing. The battery compartment 
door or cover shall be secured by an adequate 
and conveniently operated latch or other 
type fastener. 

5. Body structure 

5.1. Construction shall be of fire resistant 
material. 

5.2. Construction shall provide a reason- 
ably dustproof, weathertight and fume proof 
unit. Openings between the chassis and pas- 
senger compartment shall be sealed to pre- 
vent fumes or exhaust gas from entering the 
bus body. 

5.3. The bus body, including all of its 
components and reinforcements, shall be of 
sufficient strength to support the entire 
weight of the fully loaded vehicle on its 
top or side if overturned. The body shali be 
designed and built to provide impact and 
penetration resistance into the passenger 
compartment. The deflection of the body 
after testing in accordance with the code 
must not exceed the following measure- 
ments: 

A. Deflection at center of roof bow, 3.00 
inches. 

B. Deflection at each side pillar at window 
sili, 1.00 inches. 

C. Defiection at center of floor, .40 inches. 
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5.3.1. Body manufacturers shall furnish 
certification in duplicate that the bus body 
meets Static Load Test Code for School Bus 
Body Structure of 1965—Obtainable from 
School Bus Manufacturers Institute, an In- 
dustry Division of Truck Body and Equip- 
ment Association Inc., 5530 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, Suite 1220, Washington, D.C. 20015-as 
established by the School Bus Manufacturers 
Institute. 

5.4. The floor shall be of fire resistant ma- 
terial. The floor shall be level except in wheel 
housing, toeboard, and operator's platform 
areas. 

5.5. At all points of contact between longi- 
tudinal members and other structure ma- 
terial, attachment shall be by welding, rivet- 
ing, or bolting. After load as called for in 
the Static Load Test Code has been removed 
none of the following defects shall be evi- 
dent: 

A. Failure or separation at joints wher 
longitudinal members are fastened to the 
roof bows. 

B. Appreciable difference in deflection be- 
tween adjacent longitudinal members and 
roof bows. 

C. Twisting, buckling or deformation of 
longitudinal member cross section. 

5.6. Strength of Structural Joints of School 
Bus Bodies. It is the intent of this section to 
insure that all structural joints within bus 
bodies which employ discrete fasteners, in- 
cluding those between heavy guage mem- 
bers and those which join panels to panels 
or panels to heavier structures, achieve a 
significant proportion of the strength of the 
parent metal, so that all available panel 
materials are capable of serving as part of 
the structure. Accordingly, in all joints of 
the above named types which employ dis- 
crete fasteners such as rivets, screws or bolts, 
the pitch of fasteners shall not exceed 24 
times the thickness of the thickest material 
used in the joint. Alternatively, for any 
method of joining such structural members, 
it shall be demonstrated by calculation that 
the strength of such joints is at least 60% 
of the tensile strength of the thinnest joined 
member. 

6. Bumper, rear 


6.1. The rear bumper shall be of pressed 
steel channel at least 3.16 inches thick and 
may havea 10 inch face. It shall wrap around 
the rear corners of the body to a point 12 
inches forward from the rearmost point of 
the body at floor line. It shall be attached di- 
rectly to the chassis frame with provision 
for easy removal, the prevention of hitching 
to or riding thereon, the development of full 
strength against side or rear impact, and 
shall be of sufficient strength to permit the 
bus being pushed by another vehicle with- 
out permanent distortion and shall extend 
rearward sufficiently to protect all lamps. 
The rear bumper shall extend beyond rear- 
most part of body surface at least 1 inch, 
measured at floor line. 


7. Ceiling 


7.1. Except where climatic conditions make 
it inadvisable, the ceiling shall be thermally 
insulated with a fire-resistant material ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., which shall also adequately reduce the 
noise level and vibrations. There shall be no 
projections which might cause injury. The 
inside body height measured, metal to metal, 
from floor to ceiling at any point on the 
longitudinal center line between the front 
and rear vertical bows shall be at least 72 
inches. 

8. Defrosters 

8.1. Defrosting equipment shall keep the 
windshield, the window to the left of the 
operator and the giass in the service door 
clear of fog, frost or snow, using heat from 
an approved heater or heaters and circula- 
tion from fans. Portable heaters may not be 
used. Defroster ducts shall be designed to 
prevent the placing of objects which might 
obstruct the flow of air. All defrosting equip- 
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ment shall meet U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation MVSS—103. 


9. Emergency Door and Erit 


9.1. An emergency door shall be located in 
the rear and near the center, or if engine is 
so located as to prevent a rear emergency 
door or exit location it shall be in the left 
side of the rear half and shall be clearly 
marked “Emergency Door” in letters two 
inches high at the top of or directly above 
the door on both the inside and the outside. 
An arrow at least six inches in length and 
three quarters of an inch in width indicating 
the direction of the release mechanism 
should be turned to open the emergency door 
shall be painted in a contrasting color on the 
inside of the emergency door. An arrow of 
equal dimensions indicating the emergency 
door shall be painted on the outside of the 
emergency door in back on the national 
school bus chrome background. The emer- 
gency door shall have a horizontal opening 
of at least 24 inches and s vertical opening of 
at least 48 inches measured from the floor 
level. No steps shall lead to the emergency 
door, The emergency door or exit shall be de- 
vised so as to be opened both from the inside 
and the outside. 

9.2. The passage to the emergency door 
shall be kept clear of obstructions. For rear 
doors the horizontal clearance of 24 inches 
shall be maintained for a distance of at least 
twelve inches inside the bus. When the emer- 
gency door is in the left side, a minimum 
horizontal clearance of 24 inches and a ver- 
tical clearance of 48 inches shall be main- 
tained between it and the center aisle. 

9.3. The upper and lower portion of the 
central rear emergency door shall be 
equipped with approved safety glass, the ex- 
posed area of which shall be not less than 
four hundred (400) square inches in the up- 
per portion and not less than three hundred 
fifty (350) square inches in the lower por- 
tion, The left side emergency door shall be 
equipped with safety glass in the upper por- 
tion and the lower portion shall be of at least 
the same gauge metal as the body. The emer- 
gency door shall be hinged on the right side 
if it is in the rear end of the bus and on the 
front side if it is in the left side and shali 
open only outward. Control from the opera- 
tor’s seat shall not be permitted. 

9.4 The emergency door shall be equipped 
with a slide-bar, cam-operated latch which 
shall have a minimum stroke of one inch. 
The latch shall be equipped with a suitable 
electric plunger-type switch connected with 
a distinctive audible signal automatically op- 
erated and located in the operator’s compart- 
ment which shall clearly indicate the un- 
latching of this door and no cutoff switch 
shall be installed in the circuit. The switch 
shall be enclosed in a metal case, and wires 
leading from the switch shall be concealed 
in the body. The switch shall be so installed 
that the plunger contacts the farthest edge 
of the slide bar in such a manner that any 
movement of the slide bar will immediately 
close the circuit and activate the signal. The 
door latch shall be equipped with an in- 
terior handle which shall be capable of quick 
release but shall be protected against acci- 
dental release and shall extend approximately 
to the center of the emergency door. It shall 
lift up to release the latch. The outside han- 
dle shall be such as to minimize hitching 
and shall be a non-detachable device. 

9.5. The installation of locks on the emer- 
gency or service doors shall include a device 
to prevent the activating of the starter mech- 
anism of the vehicle engine while any door 
is locked. An audio-visual alarm shall indi- 
cate to the operator when any door is in the 
locked position while the ignition switch is 
in the “on” position. 

10. Emergency windows 

10.1. A rear emergency window at least 
16 inches in height and as wide as practicable 
shall be provided where the emergency door 
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is not in the rear. The rear window shall be 
designed so as to be opened from either the 
inside or the outside. It shall be hinged at 
the top and assure against accidental clos- 
ing in an emergency. A positive latch on the 
inside shall provide for quick release but 
offer protection against accidential release. 
The outside handle shall be non-detachable 
and designed’ to minimize hitching. 

10.2. Labeling shall indicate in 1⁄4 inch let- 
ters on the inside how the window operates 
and in letters at least two inches in height 
the words “Emergency Exit" above on the 
inside and directly below on the outside. 

10.3 A distinctive audible signal automati- 
cally operated shall clearly indicate to the 
operator the unlatching of the rear emer- 
gency window and no cutoff switch shall be 
installed in the circuit. 

10.4, Paneling shall cover the space between 
the top of the rear divan seat and the inside 
lower edge of the rear emergency window. 

11. Floor covering 

11.1, The floor in the underseat, driver's 
compartment, and the toe-board areas in- 
cluding the tops of the wheel housing, shall 
be covered with a fire-resistant material of a 
type commonly used in passenger transporta- 
tion vehicles. 

11.2. The floor covering in the aisle and 
entrance area shall be of a non-skid, wear 
resistant, fire-resistant, and rib type com- 
monly used in commercial passenger trans- 
portation vehicles. 

11.3. The floor covering shall not crack 
when subjected to sudden temperature 
change and shall be securely bonded to the 
floor with a waterproof adhesive material 
as recommended by the manufacturer of the 
floor-covering material. All seams shall be 
sealed with a water-proof sealer. 

12. Glass, safety 

12.1. All glass shall be installed so that the 
identification mark is legible and shall con- 
form to the standard of the American Na- 
tional Standards Institute, the Vehicle 
Equipment Safety Commission’s regulation 
VESC-4 and the U.S. Department of Trans- 
portation MVSS-205. Laminated AS~1 safety 
glass shall be used in the windshield, 


13, Heaters 


13.1, An inside temperature of not less 
than 50 degrees of Fahrenheit at average 
minimum January temperatures as estab- 
lished by the U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Weather Bureau, for the area in which the 
vehicle is to be operated shall be main- 
tained throughout the bus. 

13.2. All heaters shall bear a name plate 
which shall indicate the heater rating in ac- 
cordance with the Standard Code for Testing 
and Rating Automotive Bus Hot Water Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Equipment, said plate 
to be affixed by the heater manufacturer 
which shall constitute certification that the 
heater performance is as shown on plate. 

13.3. Heater hoses shall be adequately sup- 
ported to guard against excessive wear due to 
vibration, The hoses shall not dangle or rub 
against the chassis or sharp edges and shall 
not interfere with or restrict the operation 
of any engine function, such as the spark 
advance of an automatic distributor. Heater 
hose shall conform to standard SAE J20b 
of September, 1968. 

14, Identification 

14.1, Exterior—The body shall be painted 
a uniform color known as National School 
Bus Chrome Yellow, according to specifica- 
tions available from the General Services Ad- 
ministration (Color No. 13432, Chrome Yel- 
low, of Federal Standard No. 595). 

14.2. The trim on the exterior of the body, 
including the bumper, the emergency door 
arrow, and the lettering on the front, rear 
and on both sides of the body shall be in 
color No. 17038, Black, of Federal Standard 
No. 595. 
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14.3. Signs or lettering, other than that re- 
quired or permitted by this regulation, shall 
not appear on the front, back or sides of the 
bus, but the rated seating capacity, the own- 
er’s name and the School Authority name 
may be displayed on the body to the left of 
the service door in letters not less than two 
inches high. The words “Stop on Signal” in 
letters at least four (4) inches in height shall 
be painted directly below the rear window 
line. The words “School Bus” shall be painted 
in black on the front and rear of the bus or 
on signs attached thereto in letters eight 
inches in height and conforming to “Series 
B” of the standard alphabets for highway 
signs on the National School Bus Chrome 
background, Such words shall be placed as 
high as practicable and be plainly legible at 
a distance of at least two hundred and fiity 
feet (250) in the direction towards which 
they are displayed. Legend on pusher type 
buses shall occupy approximately the same 
area. 

15. Interior 


15.1 Except where climatic conditions 
make it inadvisable, the body shall be ther- 
mally insulated between the inner and outer 
panels with a fire-resistant material ap- 
proved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc. This material shall also serve to ade- 
quately reduce the noise level and vibrations, 

15.2 The interior of the bus, including the 
ceiling, shall be free of all unnecessary pro- 
jections, likely to cause injury, and an inner 
lining shall be provided on ceiling and walls. 
Lapped joints shall be connected and treated 
to reduce likelihood of injury from exposed 
edges. All materials within the bus shall be 
free of sharp corners or projections or shall 
be padded to prevent injury. 


16. Mirrors 


16.1. Rear view mirrors shall be located 
inside and outside of the bus, shall be firmly 
supported and adjustable and shall afford 
the operator a clear, stable reflected view of 
the road surface at each side of the vehicle 
and for a continual distance beginning at 
& point not greater than 200 feet to the 
rear and continuing to the horizon when 
measured on a straight and level road. The 
interior mirror shall be clear view safety 
glass at least six (6) inches by thirty (30) 
inches overall and shall be metal backed 
and framed. It shall have rounded corners 
and edges which shall be padded to reduce 
danger of injury upon impact. It shall afford 
the operator a good view of the bus interior 
and the roadway to the rear. 

16.2. Outside mirrors shall be located on 
each side of the bus forward of the opera- 
tor’s seat, and the reflecting surface shall 
not be obscured by the unwiped portion of 
the windshield or by the corner pillar. They 
shall be rectangular in shape and shall have 
a minimum horizontal dimension of five (5) 
inches and a minimum vertical dimension of 
ten (10) inches. The outside mirror mounts 
shall include a side angle adjustable convex 
mirror to provide an additional close-in field 
of the flat surfaced mirror. 

16.3. A convex mirror at least 714 inches 
in diameter shall be firmly mounted so that 
the seated operator may observe a reflection 
of the road from the front bumper forward 
to a point where direct observation is possi- 
ble. A convex mirror 714 inches in diameter 
shall be firmly mounted at the right front 
corner of the vehicle so that the seated op- 
erator may observe a reflection of the ground 
surface along the entire right front side of 
the bus. 

17. Mounting 

17.1. The chassis frame of the body, for 
body on chassis type buses, shall extend to 
the rear edge of the rear body cross member. 
The body shall be attached to the chassis 
frame in such a manner as to prevent shift- 
ing or separation of the body from the chassis 
under severe impact. Alteration in the length 
of the frame may be made only behind the 
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rear hangers of the rear springs and shall 
not be for the purpose of extending the 
wheel base. Said alterations may be made 
only if designed and guaranteed either by 
the original chassis manufacturer or by the 
company installing the school bus body. 

17.2. The body front shall be attached and 
sealed to the chassis cowl in such a manner 
as to prevent the entry of water, dust or 
fumes through the joint between the chas- 
sis cowl and the body. 

17.3. Insulating material shall be placed 
at all contact points between the body and 
chassis frame. This material shall be approxi- 
mately 1.4 inches thick, shall have the qual- 
ity of the sidewall of an automobile tire, and 
shall be so attached to the chassis frame or 
body member that it will not move under 
any operating conditions. 

18. Reflectors 

18.1 Reflectors shall conform to U.S. De- 
partment of Transportation MVSS-108 and 
shall be located as follows: 

A. On the rear, two (2) red refiectors, 
equally spaced as far from center as prac- 
ticable. 

B. On each side, two (2) reflectors, one 
amber, at or near the front and one red at 
or near the rear. 

C. One each side of buses 30 or more feet 
in length as near the center as practicable 
one amber reflector. 

18.2 Each reflector shall be mounted at a 
height not less than fifteen (15) inches and 
not higher than sixty (60) inches above the 
surface on which the unloaded bus stands. 

19. Rub rails 

19.1 There shall be one rub rail located 
approximately at seat level which shall ex- 
tend from the rear side of the service door 
completely around the bus body, except at 
the emergency door or rear compartment, to 
a point of curvature near the front of the 
body on the left side. 

19.2. There shall be one rub rail located 
approximately at the floor line which shall 
extend over the same longitudinal distance 
as the upper rub rail, except at the wheel 
housings, and which shall terminate at the 
radii of the right and left rear corners. 

19.3. Rub rails shall be constructed of 16- 
gauge longitudinally corrugated or ribbed 
steel of 4 inch minimum width. All rub rails 
shall be joined (bolted, riveted, or welded) 
to the bus body so as to attain at least 60% 
of the tensile strength of the thinnest joined 
material. Rub rail joints shall not be directly 
over another panel joint in the bus material. 


20. Seat belt for the operator 


20.1, A lap belt installation shall be pro- 
vided for the operator and shall conform to 
the Federal Motor Vehicle Safety Standards 
No. 208—Seat Belt Installations; No, 209— 
Seat Belt Assemblies; and No, 210—Seat Belt 
Assembly Anchorages. The lap belt assembly 
shall adjust to fit bus operators whose di- 
mensions range from those of a 5th per- 
centile adult female to those of a 95th per- 
centile adult male with the seat in any ad- 
jJusted position by means of an automatic 
locking retractor on each side. The retractor 
shall keep the belt off the floor when not 
in use. 

21. Seating 


21.1. All seats shall have a minimum fore 
and aft depth of 14 inches. 

21.2. In determining seating capacity of a 
bus, individual seating width shall be 13 
inches where 3-3 seating plan is used and 
16 inches where 3~2 seating plan is used. 

21.3. All seats shall be forward facing and 
shall be securely fastened to that part or 
parts of the body which support them and 
shall withstand 20 gœ horizontal loading. 
Jump seats are not acceptable. Aisles be- 
tween forward facing seats shall have a 
minimum clear width of 12 inches. 

21.4. The forward most seat on the right 
side of the bus shall be located so as not to 
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interfere with the operator’s vision and be 
not farther forward than the rear of the 
operator’s seat when adjusted to its rear- 
most position. 

21.5. The minimum center to center seat 
spacing shall be 27 inches, measured at 
cushion height. The distance between the 
rearmost position of the operator's seat 
and the front face of the seat back of the 
forwardmost seat on the left side shal! not 
be less than 24 inches measured at cushion 
height. 

21.6. The minimum distance between the 
steering wheel and the back rest of the op- 
erator’s seat shall be 11 inches. The opera- 
tor’s seat shall be rigidly positioned, shall 
have vertical adjustment and fore and aft 
adjustment of not less than 4 inches, with- 
out the use of tools or other devices, 

21.7. A minimum of 36 inches of head- 
room for the sitting position above the top 
of the undepressed cushion line of all seats 
shall be provided. Measurement shall be 
made vertically not more than 7 inches from 
the side wall at cushion height and at the 
fore and aft center of cushion. 

21.8 The backs of seats of similar size 
shall be of the same width at the top and 
of the same height from the floor and shall 
slant at the same angle with the floor. The 
top corners, and at least ten inches of the 
top of the back surface of the seat backs 
shall be padded sufficiently to reduce the 
likelihood of injury upon impact. The rear- 
most seats may be exempt from these re- 
quirements. 

21.9. A hand grip on each seat shall be pro- 
vided and shall be enclosed and non-protrud- 
ing. 
21.10, Seat padding and covering shall be 
of a fire resistant material which will not 
flash or explode upon contact with spark or 
fire. Seat cushions shall be securely fastened 
to the seat structure. 


22. Service entrance 


22.1. The service entrance shall be located 
on the right side near the front, convenient 
to the seated operator’s unobstructed vision. 
The entrance shall have a minimum horizon- 
tal opening of 24 inches and a minimum ver- 
tical opening of 68 inches. The service door 
may be manually or power operated by the 
seated operator and shall be designed to af- 
ford easy release and prevent accidental 
opening. No parts of the hand lever shall 
come together so as to shear or crush fingers. 
If one section of the folding door opens in- 
ward and the other opens outward, the for- 
ward section shall open outward. Vertical 
closing edges shall be equipped with padding 
to prevent injury. The bottom of the lower 
glass panel shall be not more than 35 inches 
from the ground when the bus ts unloaded. 
The top of the upper glass panel shall be not 
more than six (6) inches from the top of 
the door. A grab handle of stainless clad steel 
not less than 10 inches in length shall be 
properly secured in an unobstructed lo¢ation 
inside the doorway. Power operated doors 
shall be equipped for manual operation in 
case of power failure. Service door shall be 
labeled on the inside in letters at least one 
half (%) inch high with Instructions for 
emergency opening. 

22.2. The step risers shall be approximately 
equal in height, with the upper riser no more 
than 15 inches in height. The steps shall be 
enclosed to prevent accumulation of ice and 
snow, shall not protrude beyond the width 
of the body and be surfaced with a non-skid 
material with a one and one half (1%) inch 
white nosing as an integral piece. The first 
step shall be illuminated by at least one lamp 
providing a white light actuated automati- 
cally by the opening of the door. 

22.3. The installation of locks on the 
emergency or service doors shall include a 
device to prevent the activation of the 
starter mechanism of the vehicle engine 
while any door is locked. 
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23. Stanchions and guard rails 


23.1. A vertical stanchion shall be in- 
stalled from floor to roof at the right rear 
corner of the operator’s seat in such position 
as to neither interfere with the adjustment 
of the seat nor obstruct the 12 inch aisle. 
A guard rail, approximately 30 inches above 
floor, but not higher than the operator's seat 
back when adjusted to its lowest position 
and sọ placed as not to interfere with the 
fore and aft adjustment of the operator's 
seat, shall extend from the vertical stanchion 
to the left wall. 

23.2. A vertical stanchion shall be installed 
at the rear of the entrance step well from 
floor to roof and located so as not to restrict 
the passageway at any level to less than 24 
inches nor the aisle to less than 12 inches. 

23.2. A guard rail and step well guard 
panel shall be installed from step well stan- 
chion to right wall to prevent passengers in 
front seat from being thrown into the step 
well. The guard rail shall be approximately 
30 inches above the floor and its guard 
panel shall not restrict the entrance passage- 
way to less than 24 inches at any level. The 
panel shall extend from the guard rail to 
within 2 inches of the floor. The guard panel 
shall be positioned or flanged to avoid hav- 
ing its lower edge extended over the step well. 

23.4. The clearance between the step well 
guard panel and the first seat shall be at 
least 24 inches measured from the pane] to 
the front face of the seat back at cushion 
height. 

23.5. All stanchions and guard rails shall 
be a minimum of one inch outside diameter 
steel or equivalent strength tubing and be 
padded to minimize injury producing im- 
pact forces. 


24. Steering wheel 
24.1. The steering wheel circumference 
shall have at least two inches of clearance 
at all points. 
25. Stirrup steps 
25.1. There shall be at least one folding 
stirrup step or recessed foothold and suitably 
located handles on each side of the front of 
the body for each accessibility for cleaning 
of the windshield and lamps. 
26. Stop signs 
26.1. A stop semaphore may be provided. 
27. Storage compartment tools 


27.1. A fire resistant container of adequate 
strength and capacity for the storage of tire 
chains, tow chains and such tools as may be 
necessary for minor repairs while the bus is 
en route shall be provided. The container 
shall provide reasonable security for its con- 
tents and be securely fastened to the body 
or chassis to prevent the container or its con- 
tents becoming accidentally dislodged. 

28. Sun visor 

28.1 An interior adjustable sun visor not 
less than 6 inches wide and 30 inches long 
shall be so installed that it can be turned 
up when not in use. It shall be supported by 
two brackets and be transparent. 

29. Undercoating 

29.1. The entire underside of the body, in- 
cluding the floor members and side panels 
below the floor level shall be coated with a 
fire resistant undercoating material, applied 
by the spray method, in order to seal, insu- 
late, and to reduce oxidation and the noise 
level, 

30. Ventilation 

30.1. The body shall be equipped with a 
suitable, controlled ventilating system of suf- 
ficient capacity to maintain a proper quan- 
tity of air under operating conditions with- 
out the opening of windows except in ex- 
tremely warm weather. Static type exhaust 
roof ventilators shall be installed in the low 
pressure area of the roof. 

31. Weight distribution and gross weight 


31.1. Bodies for body on chassis type ve- 
hicles shall be limited to lengths shown in 
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table below. Body lengths are measured from 
back of cowl to rear of body at floor level. 
Sizes are based on 27 inch center to center 
spacing between rows of forward facing seats, 
overall width of 96 inches, center aisle width 
of 12 inches, and average rump width of (A) 
13 inches for 3-3 seating plan and (B) 15 
inches for 3-2 seating plan. 2 


TABLE FOR BODY ON CHASSIS-TYPE VEHICLES 
lin inches} 


Pupil capacity Minimum 


measurement 
3-3 3-2 
plan; 


rum; 


Cowl to 
Maxi- center 
mum fine or 
fear 
axle 


Number of 
rows of seats 


IS length 
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31.2. The gross weight of the loaded vehi- 
cle shall at no time exceed the manufac- 
turer's maximum gross vehicle weight 
rating. 

32. Wheel housings 


32.1. The wheel housing opening shall al- 
low for easy tire removal and service. 

32.2. The wheel housings shali be designed 
to support seat and passenger loads and shall 
be attached to the floor sheets in such a 
manner as to prevent any dust, water, or 
fumes from entering the body. 

32.3. The inside height of the wheel hous- 
ing above the floor line shall not exceed 10 
inches. 

32.4. The wheel housings shall provide 
clearance for installation and use of tire 
chains on dual wheels as established by the 
National Association of Chain Manufac- 
turers. 

33. Window openings 

33.1. All side windows shall operate freely. 
Those, except the operator's shall open from 
9 to 10 and one-half inches and shall open 
from the top only, and provide an emergency 
exit at least 9 x 22 inches. All exposed edges 
of glass shall be banded. Windows shall be 
free of window guards or bars either on the 
inside or outside. 


34. Windshields 


34.1. The glass In the windshield shall be 
of approved safety glass, so mounted that its 
identification mark is legible and of a quality 
of laminated glass to prevent distortion of 
view in any direction. It shall be heat ab- 
sorbent. It shall be laminated AS-1 Safety 
Glass in compliance with U.S. Department 
of Transportation MVSS-205. 

34.2. The windshield shall be large enough 
to permit the operator to see the highway 
clearly, shall be slanted to reduce glare, and 
shall be Installed between front corner posts 
that are so designed and located as to afford 
a minimum of obstruction to the operator's 
view of the highway. 

34.3. The windshield shall have a horizontal 
gradient band starting slightly above the line 
of the operator’s vision and gradually de- 
creasing in light transmission to 20 percent 
or less at the top of the windshield, in com- 
pliance with U.S. Department of Transporta- 
tion MVSS-—205. 

35. Windshield wipers 

35.1. Two automatic, individually powered, 
variable speed windshield wipers with non- 
giare arms and blades shall clean the maxi- 
mum possible area of the windshield. Wind- 
shield wiper equipment shall meet U.S. De- 
partment of Transportation MVSS—104. 

36. Windshield washer 


36.1. A windshield washer which will ef- 
fectively clean the entire area covered by 
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both windshield wipers shall be provided. 
Windshield washer equipment shall meet 
U.S. Department of Transportation MVSS- 
104, 
CHASSIS REQUIREMENTS 
37. Air cleaners 


37.1, The bus shall be equipped with an 
adequate oil bath, dry element, or equivalent 
type air cleaner mounted outside the pas- 
senger compartment. The air cleaner installa- 
tion shall be in accordance with the SAE 
Air Cleaner Test Code J726a, June 1962, 


38. Atles 


88.1. The front axle or other type of sus- 
pension assembly shall be of sufficient capac- 
ity at ground to support that portion of the 
load as would be imposed by the manufac- 
turer’s maximum gross vehicle weight rating. 

38.2. The rear axle shall be of the full float- 
ing type. The rear suspension assembly shall 
have a gross weight rating at ground equal to 
that portion of the load as would be imposed 
by the manufacturer's maximum gross vye- 
hicle. 

39. Brakes 

89.1. The bus shall be provided with at 
least two braking systems. One of these shall 
be the service brake system which shall act 
directly on at least four wheels. The other 
shall be the parking brake system, with a 
separate means of application which shall 
operate directly or indirectly on at least two 
wheels. Each system shall suffice alone to 
stop said school bus within a proper distance 
as herein defined. If such systems are con- 
nected, combined, or have any part in com- 
mon, such systems shall be so constructed 
that a failure of any one element thereof 
will not leave the bus without brakes acting 
directly or indirectly on at least two wheels. 
All braking systems shall be constructed and 
designed so as to permit modulated control 
of brake application and release by the op- 
erator from the normal operating position. 
The service and parking brake systems shall 
provide at least three brake applications and 
release by normal method after failure of 
the source of energy. 

39.2. The service brake system shall be 
adequate to stop the bus when loaded to the 
manufacturer's gross vehicle weight rating, 
within twenty nine feet from a speed of 
twenty miles per hour with a pedal effort of 
75 pounds. The service brake system shall 
be so arranged as to provide separate systems 
for at least two wheels and so designed and 
constructed that rupture or leakage type 
failure of any single pressure component of 
the service brake system, except structural 
failures of the brake master cylinder body, 
effectiveness indicator body, or other housing 
common to the divided system will not re- 
sult in complete loss of function of the ve- 
hicle brakes when force on the brake pedal 
is continued. “Pressure Component” means 
any internal component of the brake master 
cylinder or master control unit, wheel brake 
cylinder, brake line, brake hose, or equiv- 
alent, except vacuum assist components. 

39.3. The parking brake system shall be 
adequate to stop the vehicle within fifty feet 
when loaded to the manufacturer’s gross 
vehicle weight rating, from a speed of 20 
MPH and hold the loaded vehicle on a 30° 
grade despite the exhaustion of any source 
of energy or leakage of any kind. 

39.4. Vehicles having full compressed air 
systems or compressed air over hydraulic 
systems shall be equipped with a safety valve 
to protect the air system against excessive 
air pressure, an illuminated air gauge on the 
instrument panel to register pressure in the 
air system, and an audible low pressure in- 
dicator to warn the operator when the pres- 
sure falls below sixty pounds per square inch. 

39.5. Vehicles having full compressed air 
systems or vacuum activated or compressed 
air over hydraulic systems shall be equipped 
with a check valve located between the source 
of supply and reservoir which can be in- 
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spected for proper operation without dis- 
connecting or loosening the lines. 

$9.6. Buses using vacuum in the operation 
of the brake systems shall be equipped with 
a warning signal readily audible to the op- 
erator which will give a continuous warning 
when the vacuum in the system available 
for braking is eight inches of mercury or 
less and an illuminated guage which will in- 
dicate to the operator the inches of mercury 
available for the operation of the brakes. 

89.7. Brake lines shall be protected from 
excessive heat and vibration and be so in- 
stalled as to prevent chafing. 

39.8. Brake lining meterial shall meet the 
minimum standards of the Vehicle Equip- 
ment Safety Commission’s Regulation 
VESC-3. 

39.9. Brake fiuid installed in school bus 
hydraulic brake systems shall conform to 
the US. Department of Transportation 
MVSS-116. 

39.10. Each brake drum or rotor shall be 
permanently and plainly marked to clearly 
indicate in legible cast or stamped legend 
the maximum safe diameter of the drum or 
minimum safe thickness of the rotor be- 
yond which it must not be worn or ma- 
chined, but must be discarded. 


40. Bumper, front 


40.1. The front bumper shall be of heavy 
duty channel steel with a 10 inch face, 
painted black, and shall extend to protect 
the outer edges of the fenders. It shall be 
of sufficient strength to permit pushing an- 
other vehicle of equal gross weight without 
distortion. 

41. Color 

41.1. School bus body including hood, 
cowl, and fenders shall be painted uniform 
color, national school bus chrome, according 
to specifications available from General 
Services Administration. (Federal Standard 
No. 595a, chrome yellow enamel No. 13432) 

41.2, Rear bumper and lettering shall be 
black. (Federal Standard No. 595a, black 
enamel No. 17088) 

41.3. Body trim, if used, shall be black. 
(Federal Standard No. 595a, black enamel 
No. 17038) 

414. The maximum possible glare reduc- 
tion shall be provided on hood top. Specifica- 
tions for non-glare should be 10% at 60° or 
28% at 85° Munsell Value. 


42. Drive shaft 


42.1. Each segment of the drive shaft shall 
be equipped with a suitable guard to prevent 
accident or injury in the event of its fracture 
or disconnection. 


43. Exhaust system and mufler 


43.1. The exhaust system shall include 
the exhaust manifold and gaskets, piping 
leading from the flange of the exhaust mani- 
fold to and including the muffler(s). The 
system shall not extend into the body and 
shall be attached to the chassis. The tail 
pipe(s) shall be of non-fiexible 16 gauge steel 
or equivalent and shall extend beyond the 
rear end of the chassis frame but not beyond 
the rear limit of the bumper. The complete 
exhaust system shall be tight and free from 
leaks and shall be properly insulated from 
the electrical wiring or any combustible part 
of the bus and shall not pass within twelve 
inches of the fuel tank or its connections 
unless a suitable heat baffle is installed be- 
tween the exhaust system and fuel tank. 
No part of the exhaust system shall pass 
within twelve inches of any flexible brake 
line or hose. The exhaust system noise level 
shall not exceed 125 sones as measured by 
Beranek Armour—ATA Equivalent Tone 
Method. The size of the pipes in the exhaust 
system shall not be reduced after they leave 
the engine manifold. 


44. Frame 
44.1. The chassis frame shall extend at 
least to the rear edge of the rear body cross 
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member. Alteration in length of the frame 
may be made only behind the rear hangers 
of the rear springs and shall not be for the 
purpose of extending the wheel base. Any 
alterations to the frame may be made only 
when designed and guaranteed by the orig- 
inal chassis or body manufacturer. 
45. Fuel system and tank 

45.1. Fuel tank shall have minimum ca- 
pacity of 30 gallons and be mounted directly 
on right side of chassis frame, filled and 
vented entirely outside body. 

45.2. Tank shall conform to section 393.65, 
subsections (f) through (g) and (j) of Mo- 
tor Carrier Safety Regulations, with refer- 
ence to material and method of construction; 
fitting design(s) and locations; fill pipe đe- 
sign, air and safety vents; pressure relief; 
and drop tests, rupture, spillage restrictions, 
and safety vent. 

45.3. Fuel filter with replaceable element 
shall be installed between fuel tank and car- 
buretor. 

45.4. Fuel tank, fittings or lines, shall not 
extend above top of chassis frame rail. Fuel 
lines shall be mounted to obtain maximum 
possible protection from chassis frame. 

45.5. If tank sizes other than 30 gallons 
are supplied, location of front of tank and 
filler spout must remain as specified. 


46. Heater connection 


46.1. Each heater installation shall include 

two shut off valves. 
47. Horn 

47.1. Two suitable horns providing an au- 
dible warning at a distance of 300 feet to 
other highway users shall be conveniently 
controlled from the operator's seated posi- 
tion. 

48. Ignition lock 

48.1. A lock, key or other device to prevent 
the vehicle from being set in motion or its 
engine started by unauthorized persons, or 
otherwise, contrary to the will of the owner 
or person in charge thereof, shall be pro- 
vided, 

49. Instruments 

49.1. The bus shall be equipped with the 
following non-glare illuminated instruments 
and gauges mounted for easy maintenance 
and repair and in such a manner that each 
is clearly visible to the seated operator. 

Speedometer; 

fuel gauge; 

oil pressure gauge; 

water temperature gauge; 

ammeter with graduated charge and dis- 
charge, capable of 100 ampere current indi- 
eation; 

upper beam headlamp indicator; 

air pressure or vacuum gauge, where air or 
vacuum brakes are used, with low energy 
supply warning system; 

odometer; and 

voltmeter with graduated scale. 

50. Shock absorbers 


50.1. Two front and two-rear double-act- 
ing shock absorbers of sufficient capacity 
shall be provided. 

51. Springs 

51.1, Springs shall be capable of supporting 
their designed share of the vehicle gross 
weight with provision to permit continued ve- 
hicle operation in the event of spring failure, 

52. Steering gear 

52.1, The steering gear shall provide safe 
and accurate performance at maximum load 
and speed and shall be easily adjusted. Only 
changes approved by the chassis manufac- 
turer shall be permitted. 

53. Tires 

53.1. New tires of good quality and proper 
size and ply rating commensurate with chas- 
sis manufacturer's gross vehicle weight rat- 
ing shall be provided. 
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54. Undercoating 
54.1. Entire underside of body, front fend- 
ers, floor members and side panels below 
floor level shall be coated with a fire-resistant 
undercoating material, applied by the spray 
method for the purpose of sealing, insulating 
and reducing oxidation and the noise level. 


55. Windshield wiper and washer connec- 
tions 

55.1, There shall be adequate provision for 
windshield wipers and washer. 

ELECTRICAL SYSTEM REQUIREMENTS 
56. Battery 

56.1. The storage battery shall be of sufi- 
cient capacity to supply all electrical require- 
ments, and shall be of rating not less than 
70 ampere hours, at 12 volts, measured at 
a 20-hour rate. 

57. Generator or alternator 

57.1. The generator or alternator with rec- 
tifier shall have a maximum output of at 
least 62 amperes (in accordance with SAE 
rating) with a minimum charging of 20 am- 
peres at manufacturer’s recommended engine 
idle speed (12-volt system), and shall be 
ventilated and voltage controlled and, if nec- 
essary, current-controlled, and shall be ca- 
pable of supplying all electrical require- 
ments. Dual belt drive shall be used with 
generator or alternator. 

58. Lamps and signals 

58.1. The installation of all exterior lamps 
and signals shall be in comformance with 
current requirements of U.S. Department of 

tion MVSS—108. 

58.2. At least two headlamps of the sealed- 
beam type, with at least one (1) headlamp 
on each side of the front of the bus shall 
be provided. The bus shall be equipped with 
a beam indicator, which shall be lighted 
whenever the uppermost distribution of light 
from the headlamps is in use and shall not 
otherwise be lighted. Said indicator shall 
be so designed and located that when lighted 
it will be readily visible without glare to the 
operator, The headlamps shall be located at 
a height of not more than fifty-four (54) 
inches nor less than twenty-four (24) inches 
when measured from the center of the lamp 
to the level ground upon which the unloaded 
bus stands. 

58.3. Two red tail lamps mounted on the 
rear with centers not less than forty inches 
nor more than fifty inches above the surface 
on which the unloaded bus rests and as far 
apart laterally as practical shall be provided. 
The light produced shall be plainly visible 
at night from a distance of 500 feet and they 
shall be wired for illumination with the 
headlamps. ad 

58.4. Two red, seven inch stop lamps 
mounted on the rear as high as practical but 
below the window line with centers as far 
apart laterally as practical but not less than 
three feet shall be installed. Their light shall 
be of an intensity at least equal to that of 
Class A turn signal lamps as established by 
SAE Standard J586b of June 1966, and shall 
be plainly visible from a distance of 500 feet, 
They shall be actuated upon the Initial ap- 
plication of the service brake. 

58.5. School Bus Alternately Flashing Sig- 
nal Lamps—Each school bus shall be 
equipped with one of the following systems: 

68.5.1. Four red signal lamps designed to 
conform to SAE Standard J887, “School Bus 
Red Signal Lamps”, July 1964, and installed 
in accordance with that standard; or 

58.5.2. Four red signal lamps designed to 
conform to SAE Standard J887, “School Bus 
Red Signal Lamps”, July 1964, and four 
amber signal lamps designed to conform to 
that standard, except for their color, and 
except that their candlepower shall be at 
least 2 and 14 times that specified for red 
signal lamps. Both red and amber lamps 
shall be installed in accordance with SAE 
Standard J887, except that: Each amber sig- 
mal lamp shall be located near each red 
signal lamp, at the same level, but closer to 
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the vertical centerline of the bus; and that 
the system shall be wired so that the amber 
signal lamps are activated only by manual 
or door operation, and, if activated, are auto- 
matically deactivated and the red signal 
lamps automatically activated when the bus 
entrance door is opened. 

58.5.3. The color in all lighting equipment 
covered by this standard shall be in ac- 
cordance with SAE Standard J578a, April 
1965, “Color Specifications for Electric Sig- 
nal Lighting Devices”. 

58.5.4, These lamps shall be sealed beam 
of at least 5 and % inches in diameter and 
in each case equidistant from the center and 
on the same horizontal level. Lamp faces 
shall be true in the vertical and horizontal 
axes when the bus is on level. This shall 
be in compliance with U.S. Department of 
Transportation MVSS-108. 

58.5.6 Other devices for controlling the 
signal lamps shall, (A) turn off the lamps at 
the discretion of the operator, (B) turn on 
the lamps when the service door is closed, 
(C) alternately flash the lamps at 60 to 120 
cycles per minute and (D) warn the operator 
when any of the signal lamps are inoperative. 
Maximum brightness shall be attained in 
each cycle of flashing. Audible or visual indi- 
cation that the signals are flashing shall be 
provided. 

58.5.6. Hoods with a minimum thickness 
of 20-gauge steel shall be securely fastened 
to the lamp housing. They shall extend at 
least five inches in front of the lens and from 
the vertical centerline of the lamps shall 
measure 80 degrees along the perimeter from 
each side of the center, with the centerline 
of the hood coinciding with the top of the 
vertical centerline of the lamp housing. 

58.5.7. The area around the lens of alter- 
nately flashing signal lamps and extending 
outward approximately 3 inches and the 
hoods shall be painted black. In installation 
where there is no flat vertical portion of the 
body immediately surrounding the entire 
lens of the lamps, a circular or square band 
of black approximately 3 inches wide, imme- 
diately below and to both sides of the lens, 
shall be painted on the body or the roof ares 
against which the signal lamps are seen. 

58.6. Two red clearance lamps on the rear 
and two amber clearance lamps on the front 
shall be mounted as high as practical on the 
permanent structure of the bus to indicate 
its extreme width. Two side marker lamps, 
amber at the front and red at the rear shall 
be mounted on each side of the bus. Three 
red identification lamps shall be mounted 
on the same level not more than eight inches 
apart in the center rear of the body as high 
as practical, and three amber identification 
lamps shall be likewise mounted in the cen- 
ter front of the body. 

58.7. The rear register number shall be 
illuminated by a white light so as to be 
plainly legible at 60 feet during periods of 
darkness. The registration plate lamps shall 
be so wired as to be lighted whenever the 
headlamps are lighted. 

58.8. Interior lamps shall adequately il- 
luminate the entire aisle, emergency pas- 
sageway and step well. 

58.9. Class A turn signal lamps shall be 
provided, and shall meet SAE Standard 
J575d, August 1967. These signals shall be 
independent units and be equipped with a 
four-way flashing of the turn signal lamps 
when needed as a vehicular traffic hazard 
warning. Flush mounted “armored” type 
amber clearance lamps with a minimum of 4 
candlepower each shall be mounted on the 
sides of the body at approximately seat 
level rub rail height just to the rear of the 
service door on the right side, and approxi- 
mately opposite the operator's seat on the 
left side. They are to be connected to func- 
tion with the regular turn signal lamps. 

58.10. Back up lamps shall be provided and 
shall conform to SAE Standard J593b, May 
1966 or SAE Standard J593c, February 1968 
in accordance with U.S. Department of 
Transportation MVSS—108. 
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59. Wiring z 


59.1. All wiring shall conform to the cur- 
rent standards of the SAE. 

59.2. Wiring shall be arranged in at least 
nine regular circuits as follows: 

A. Head, tail, stop (brake) and instrument 
panel lamp. 

B. Clearance lamps and step well lamps. 

. Dome lamps. 

. Starter motor. 

. Ignition and emergency door signal, 
. Turn signal lamps. 

- Alternately flashing signal lamps, 

. Horn. 

I. Heater and Defroster. 

Any of the above combination circuits 
may be subdivided into independent cir- 
cuits. Whenever possible, all other electrical 
functions (sanders, electric-type windshield 
wipers, heaters and defrosters) shall be pro- 
vided with independent and properly pro- 
tected circuits, Each body circuit shall be 
coded by number or letters at 4 inch inter- 
vals or by color. The code shall appear on a 
diagram of the circuits in a readily accessible 
location. 

59.3, A separate fuse or circuit breaker 
shall be provided for each circuit required 
under Section 58.2 except starter motor and 
ignition circuits. 

59.4. All wires within the body shall be 
insulated and protected by covering of fi- 
brous loom (or equivalent) which will pro- 
tect them from external damage and mini- 
mize dangers from short circuits. Whenever 
wires pass through body or chassis members, 
additional protection in the form of a grom- 
met or other appropriate type of insert shall 
be provided. 

59.5. Wires not enclosed within the body 
shall be fastened securely at intervals of not 
more than 18 inches. All joints shall be sol- 
dered or joined by equally effective connec- 
tors. 

59.6. Two extra fuses for each size of fuse 
used on the bus shall be conveniently mount- 
ed in the bus body. 

59.7. The chassis manufacturer shall in- 
stall a readily accessible electrical terminal 
so that the body and chassis electrical load 
can be indicated through a chassis ammeter 
without dismantling or disassembling the 
chassis component. The chassis wiring sys- 
tem to terminal shall have a minimum 100- 
ampere capacity. The chassis ammeter and 
wiring shall be compatible with generating 
capacity, and the ammeter shall be capable 
of indicating a continuous draw of 100 am- 
peres. 

EQUIPMENT REQUIREMENTS 
60. Fire extinguishers 


60.1. The bus shall be equipped with at 
least one pressurized, dry chemical-type fire 
extinguisher, mounted in the extinguisher 
manufacturer's bracket of automotive type, 
and located in the operator's compartment in 
full view of and readily accessible to the op- 
erator. A pressure gauge shall be so mounted 
on the extinguisher as to be easily read with- 
out removing the extinguisher from its 
mounted position. 

60.2, The fire extinguisher shall be of 5 Ib. 
(5 pound) capacity and of a type approved by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., with a 
rating of not less than 10-B.C. The operating 
mechanism shall be sealed with a type of seal 
that will not interfere with use of the fire 
extinguisher. 


61. First Aid Kit 

61.1, The bus shall carry a first-aid kit, re- 
movable and readily identifiable, mounted in 
full view and in an accessible place in the 
operator’s compartment, the contents of 
which shall include but not limited to the 
following: 

4 inch bandage compress, 1 package. 

2 inch bandage compress, 1 package. 

1 inch adhesive compress, 2 packages. 

40 inch triangular bandage with 2 safety 
pins, 1 package. 

Wire splint, 1 package. 

Tourniquet, 1 package. 
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62. Warning Devices for Disabled Vehicle 

62.1. At least two red cloth flags not less 
than twelve inches square with a means for 
mounting for use in warning traffic in event 
of prolonged stops on the highway shall be 
provided. At least three red electric lanterns 
or red emergency reflectors which meet the 
Federal Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety 
Standards shall be provided. 

63. Wheel Chocks 

63.1. One pair of wheel chocks meeting cur- 
rent SAE Standards shall be located in the 
forward portion of the vehicle readily acces- 
sible to the operator. 

64. Locked Compartment 

64.1. Fire extinguisher, first aid kit, warning 
devices, and wheel chocks may be stored 
under lock and key provided that the locking 
device is connected with an automatic audi- 
ble warning signal to notify the operator of 
the locked compartment when the ignition 
is turned on, 


INTRODUCTION OF “VOLUNTARY 
UNIVERSAL HEALTH BENEFITS 
ACT OF 1971” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. DANIELSON) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill laying out a com- 
prehensive new approach to national 
health insurance. It provides for utiliza- 
tion of current private insurance mech- 
anisms and a sliding scale of Federal 
subsidy to purchase or help purchase 
coverage on the basis of an individual’s 
ability to pay. 

There are some decidedly new wrinkles 
in this proposal not found in other plans 
that have been put forth, and it is de- 
signed to attract a broad range of sup- 
port from both the public and the medi- 
cal profession. This bill has been worked 
out in conjunction with the California 
Medical Association, second largest State 
medical society in the Nation with more 
than 25,000 members, and it has full 
CMA endorsement. 

In a sense, the plan is patterned after 
the Federal employees health benefits 
program in that uniform national levels 
of benefits would be established, super- 
vised by Federal and State offices to in- 
sure that prescribed benefits were being 
provided. Those persons at low income 
levels would pay nothing, and the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics would determine 
annually the level of income necessary to 
qualify a family for the full subsidy. 

Participation in this health plan would 
remain voluntary, with full coverage of 
medical costs for persons with low in- 
come, and an inverse sliding scale of 
coverage of costs related to the percent- 
age of insurance premiums paid by the 
government, The minimum coverage al- 
lowable under any plan would take care 
of 75 percent of medical costs, but a 
ratio would be established whereby the 
percentage of costs covered would in- 
crease in direct proportion to the larger 
subsidies allowed for those persons at 
lower income levels. 

This plan would not eliminate medi- 
care, already established for persons over 
65, but it would replace the current medi- 
caid program which provides health care 
for persons on welfare. It does, however, 
provide for a joint study by the Secretary 
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of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission re- 
garding the potential relationship be- 
tween this benefit program and the medi- 
care program, the results and recommen- 
dations from which would be submitted 
to Congress. 

The bill also makes provision that 
catastrophic coverage be included in the 
health plans, recommends certification of 
all facilities, includes provision for peer 
review, provides for a study of malprac- 
tice liability, and would establish Na- 
tional and State advisory councils for set- 
ting standards and regulations. 

There is a great deal of flexibility in 
this bill insofar as income levels, bene- 
fits provided, and the amount of premium 
paid by the Government are concerned. 
The flexibility extends to the patient in 
choosing his own physician, and to doc- 
tors in delivering services. 

PURPOSE AND PROVISIONS OF SILL 


It is the purpose of this bill to make 
it possible for every individual in the 
United States to obtain comprehensive 
medical and hospitalization insurance of 
his choice, designed to provide a compre- 
hensive level of care regardless of prior 
medical history and on a guaranteed re- 
newable basis. 

The bill provides that the Social Secu- 
rity Act be amended by the addition of 
a new title—title XX, voluntary health 
care insurance—including the following 
provisions: 

ADMINISTRATION 

The title would be administered by the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, An 11- 
member National Advisory Medical 
Council would be created to prescribe 
general regulations, to establish mini- 
mum Federal standards regarding quali- 
fied insurance policies, to provide pro- 
grams for maintaining quality care, and 
to review the effectiveness of the program 
annually. A State advisory medical coun- 
cil would be created in each State to as- 
sure compliance with the requirements 
and objectives of the program. 

ELIGIBILITY 


Participation in the health plan would 
be voluntary, and available to individ- 
uals. Existing health insurance plans that 
meet certain requirements would be of- 
fered by qualified carriers, and individ- 
uals—and their families—would choose 
the plan and the level of benefits best 
suited to their needs. 

PAYMENT 


Full payment of premiums on a quali- 
fied health-care insurance policy for per- 
sons of low income would be by vouch- 
er—health insurance certificates—assur- 
ing adequate health protection for those 
unable to pay for it. Other persons could 
elect to use vouchers in partial payment 
of premiums—in relation to their in- 
come level—or to apply the amount of 
their fully paid premium as a credit 
against their Federal income tax liability. 


BENEFITS 
The services covered by this plan in- 
clude: Professional medical services, sur- 
gical services, hospital services, extended 


care services, home health and out- 
patient rehabilitation services, ambu- 


lance services, prosthetic aids, drugs pre- 
scribed on an outpatient basis, dental 
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care. Provision is made that benefits 
claimed under this title shall not be 
duplicated under other federally fi- 
nanced programs. 

PEER REVIEW 


Responsibility for review of health 
services is placed on the medical pro- 
fession, utilizing current structures of 
organized medicine to assure delivery of 
quality care that conforms to physician- 
established professional standards. 

EXPERIMENTATION 


In administering this title, the Civil 
Service Commission shall encourage ex- 
perimentation and the development of 
innovative methods in regard to both 
the organization and the delivery of 
health care. 

MALPRACTICE 

Provisions are included for a compre- 
hensive study of malpractice liability, 
and the findings reported to Congress. 

MEDICARE AND MEDICAID 


The bill repeals title XIX of the So- 
cial Security Act—medicaid—and calls 
for a study and report of the potential 
interrelationship between title XVIIL 
and this title with recommendations sub- 
mitted to Congress. 

DIFFERENCE FROM OTHER PROPOSALS 


The comprehensive scope of medical 
benefits distinguishes my proposal from 
many of the bills designed to provide na- 
tional health insurance. Outpatient 
drugs, dentistry, and acute psychiatric 
care are included in a broad range of in- 
and out-patient services. 

Administration of the program by the 
Civil Service Commission is unique to my 
bill. The proven record of the Commis- 
sion in administering the Federal em- 
ployees health benefits program provide a 
good example for the administration of 
a national health insurance program. 

Another feature of my proposal is the 
medical component of cost-of-living 
budgets. This allows for Federal financ- 
ing based on regional cost-of-living fac- 
tors which would be updated periodically. 
In this way varying costs of medical serv- 
ices in different areas and at different 
times are taken into consideration. 

Review of the medicare program and 
its potential interrelationship with the 
comprehensive benefits of my bill, as 
called for in this proposal, will hopefully 
result in the upgrading of benefits re- 
ceived by medicare beneficiaries or the 
development of an integrated and more 
adequate program. There is no specified 
age factor, and persons over 65 could opt 
for the benefits of my proposal if they 
prove greater than those they currently 
receive under medicare. 

The plan, in regard to the organiza- 
tion and manpower needed for health- 
care delivery has a number of advantages 
and does not favor one form of delivery 
over another. It encourages experimenta- 
tion and innovation, as well. 

The comprehensive coverage I propose 
does not create a gap between basic ben- 
efit insurance and catastrophic coverage 
which would require an individual to 
either subscribe to supplemental private 
insurance or to risk bankruptcy. 

A chart comparing this bill with the 
three other major plans introduced fol- 
lows: 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE PARTNERSHIP ACT 
(S. 1623; H.R. 7741), NIXON ADMINISTRA~ 
TION 


Concept 

Two programs: one for workers, families; 
another for poor, Medicare, Medicaid re- 
tained for aged and disabled. Under a Na- 
tional Health Insurance Standards Act 
(NHISA), employers must provide coverage 
by approved health insurance plan. Low- 
income families provided medical benefits 
under federal Family Health Insurance Pro- 
gram (FHIP). Eligibility determined on five- 
level scale based on family income, number 
of children, Costs range from zero to $100 a 
year, Both plans encourage enrollment in 
HMOs, 

Benefits 

NHISA: after deductibles, unlimited in- 
patient hospital care, physicians’ services 
(except psychiatry), immunizations, other 
preventive care, Deductibles include first two 
days of hospitalization and $100 deductible 
for all other services. Co-insurance of 25 per- 
cent for all services. Both waived after in- 
dividual has received $5,000 of covered sery- 
ices in benefit year. Catastrophic illness 
protection of at least $50,000 per person. 

FHIP: 30 days of inpatient hospital care 
annually, with one EOF day counted as one- 
third hospital day; home health services visit 
as one-seventh day; eight physician house 
visits per person; in- and outpatient physi- 
cian services; well-child care. Deductibles, 
co-insurance vary with family income, 


Financing 

NHISA: payments by employer and em- 
ployee; employees to pay no more than 35 
percent of annual premium cost initially, 25 
percent later. If employer's costs exceed 4 
percent of covered employees’ wages, federal 
government will pay the excess costs for up 
to 10 employees. FHIP: general federal rev- 
enues, supplemented by participants; pay- 
ments as noted, 


Payment to providers 
Fee-for-service payments subject to Medi- 
care “reasonable” limits on institutions’ costs 
and providers’ charges. Capitation arrange- 
ments with HMOs, 
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AMA MEDICREDIT (S. 987; H.R. 4960), SENATOR 
CLIFFORD P, HANSEN; REPRESENTATIVE JOEL 
BROYHILL 


Concept 

Voluntary health insurance program for 
population under age 65. Total federal gov- 
ernment financing for low-income persons; 
sliding scale of tax credits toward purchase 
of private health insurance for others. Bene- 
ficiary eligible for full government payment 
receives certificate acceptable by health in- 
surance carriers, who are reimbursed by fed- 
eral government. Federal government pays 
premiums for catastrophic illness insurance. 
Retains Medicare, eliminates Medicaid. 


Benefits 

Comprehensive ordinary and catastrophic 
benefits. Basic benefits include: 60 days an- 
nually in hospital or ECF (with two days in 
ECF counting as one in hospital; emergency 
and outpatient services; all services by M.D. 
or D.O. Beneficiary to pay $50 deductible for 
hospitalization, 20 percent co-insurance for 
first $500 of medical expense, emergency, 
outpatient care. Benefits under catastrophic 
coverage subject to corridor based on taxable 
income. Deductibles, co-insurance of basic 
coverage are credited toward corridor 
amount, 


Financing 
General revenues pay entire premium for 
low-income beneficiaries with no income tax 
liability and for catastrophic insurance. Var- 
lable income tax credits for others, 


Payment to providers 
Usual, customary charges for all providers. 


HEALTH SECURITY ACT (S. 3; H.R. 22), SENATOR 
EDWARD M. KENNEDY; REPRESENTATIVE MAR- 
THA GRIFFITHS 


Concept 

Compulsory comprehensive health insur- 
ance for all U.S. citizens and aliens admitted 
for permanent residence. Would replace 
Medicare and Medicaid and eliminate private 
insurance industry participation. Benefits 
effective two years after passage of legisla- 
tion, during which time tax revenues would 
establish funding, 


Benefits 

Physician services, in- and outpatient hos- 
pital care, home health services, optometry, 
podiatry, appliances. Dental care initially 
limited to children under 15. Drug benefits 
limited to inpatient drugs, specified drugs 
necessary for chronic conditions. Skilled 
nursing home care initially limited to 120 
days. Psychiatric care annually limited to 45 
days hospitalization and 20 outpatient con- 
sultations, No deductibles, co-insurance. 


Financing 

Levy of 3.5 percent on employer payrolls 
(36 percent of program's total cost); 1 per- 
cent tax on employees (12 percent of cost); 
2.5 percent tax on self-employed (2 percent). 
Balance (50 percent) from general revenues. 
Annual wage base $15,000 initially, rising 
later. No maximum on employer base. 


Payment to providers 

Professional providers: regional funds 
first to those in group practice or selecting 
capitation, salary or per-case basis. Residual 
funds for those selecting fee-for-service or 
per-case basis. Money pro-rated if funding 
inadequate. HMOs, professional foundations 
paid by capitation or budget. Institutions, 
home health agencies negotiated budget to 
pay reasonable cost under uniform cost 
accounting system. 


VOLUNTARY UNIVERSALLY AVAILABLE HEALTH 
BENEFITS PROGRAM, REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE 
E. DANIELSON, CALIFORNIA MEDICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Concept 
Voluntary. Sliding scale of federal fi- 
nancing for comprehensive range of benefits 
for all individuals and families, regionally 
based on medical components of cost-of-liv- 
ing budgets. Based on ability to pay; vouch- 
ers issued or income tax credits provided. 

Replaces Medicaid, phases in other health 

programs. 


Benefits 

Broad range of in- and outpatient benefits, 
including outpatient drugs, dentistry, acute 
psychiatric care. Coverage from birth, includ- 
ing well-baby care, home health, outpatient 
rehabilitation services, National minimum 
comprehensive levels of benefits available on 
choice of individual, employer, union, state 
or federal governments. Utilizes voluntary 
health insurance mechanisms, 


Financing 


General tax revenues would pay entire pre- 
mium for low-income beneficiaries. Variable 
income tax credits for others. 


Payment to providers 


Present methods under pluralistic systems 
of voluntary health insurance. 
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Administration 

NHISA plans underwritten and admin- 
istered by private insurance carriers under 
federal regulations. FHIP, Medicare subject 
to federal administration, using insurance 
carriers as fiscal intermediaries. Residual 
Medicaid would be federal-state adminis- 
tered, 

Cost 

Estimated that employer-employee pre- 
mium costs rise from present $13-billion to 
$20-billion by 1974, Estimated cost of FHIP 
$3-$6-billion, 


Administration 


Health insurance advisory board including 
HEW secretary, Internal Revenue commis- 
sioner, nine presidentially-appointed mem- 
bers, most of them practicing physicians, 


Cost 
Estimated public tax cost: $12.1-billion. 


Administration 
Five-member health security board under 
HEW; assisted by a national health security 
advisory council; HEW regional offices; pro- 
fessional, technical advisory committees. 


Cost 
Estimated $68-77 billion (partially a re- 
allocation of public, private funds already 
being spent). 


Administration 
U.S. Civil Service Commission and individ- 
ual state counterparts. National, state med- 
ical advisory committees, patterned after the 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Program. 
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NEED FOR HEALTH CARE 


Much has already been said about the 
need for adequate health care in our 
country. I would underscore three key 
factors that seem to me essential in de- 
termining the shape of a national health 
insurance program: quality, accessibility, 
and cost. If we can enact legislation that 
will provide the American people with 
quality health care services, accessible 
to everyone and with assurance of rea- 
sonable costs we will have served the 
public well. 

The text of the bill follows: 

H.R. 11351 

A bill to amend the Social Security Act to 
provide for medical and hospital care 
through a voluntary system of compre- 
hensive health care coverage including all 
of the essential elements of such care, with 
the protection offered being financed in full 
for low-income persons through the is- 
suance of certificates and in part for other 
persons through the issuance of certificates 
or the allowance of tax credits, and to pro- 
vide for effective utilization and peer re- 
view with respect to services rendered un- 
der such system. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

Secrion 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Voluntary Universal Health Benefits Act of 
1971". 

FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds— 

(1) that the resources of many individuals 
and families are inadequate to meet the 
expenses of illness, and there is a consider- 
able variation in the adequacy of the health 
protection plans which are currently avail- 
able to assist them; 

(2) that coverage under voluntary health 
insurance is an appropriate means of insur- 
ing against such expenses in that, through 
competition, incentives are provided for the 
lowering of health care costs, the introduc- 
tion of innovations in the delivery of health 
care, and the maintenance of quality health 


care; 

(3) that health insurance protection for 
all persons, including universal accessibility 
and availability, is a desirable national ob- 
jective; 

(4) that voluntary health insurance pro- 


tection, including catastrophic coverage, 
should be made avallable to all residents of 
the United States regardless of their previous 
medical history; and 

(5) that it is in the public interest to 
provide Federal assistance and encourage- 
ment to individuals who seek the protection 
of insurance against the expenses of illness. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to make 
it possible for every individual in the United 
States to obtain comprehensive medical and 
hospitalization insurance of his choice which 
is designed to provide a comprehensive level 
of care regardless of prior medical history 
and on a guaranteed renewable basis. 


VOLUNTARY HEALTH CARE INSURANCE FINANCED 
BY INSURANCE CERTIFICATES OR TAX CREDITS 
Sec. 3. (a) The Social Security Act is 

amended by adding at the end thereof the 

following new title: 

“TITLE XX—VOLUNTARY HEALTH CARE 

INSURANCE 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF BENEFIT PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 2001. In order to make it possible for 
every individual in the United States to ob- 
tain comprehensive medical and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance of his choice, there is hereby 
established— 

“(1) a program (set forth in section 2003) 
of comprehensive hospital and medical bene- 
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fits under which any eligible beneficiary who 
is a person of low income may be issued a 
health insurance certificate to be used in 
full payment of the premium on a qualified 
health care insurance policy covering himself 
and his dependent beneficiaries; and 

“(2) a program (set forth in section 2004) 
under which any other eligible beneficiary 
may reduce the cost of health protection for 
himself and his dependent beneficiaries by 
means of a health insurance certificate to be 
used in partial payment of the premium on 
a qualified health care insurance policy cov- 
ering himself and such beneficiaries or, at 
his election, by means of a Federal income 
tax credit for a part of such premium. 


“ADMINISTRATION OF BENEFIT PROGRAMS 


“Sec. 2002. (a) This title, and the benefit 
programs established by this title, shall be 
administered by the United States Civil 
Service Commission (hereinafter referred to 
as the ‘Commission’), in accordance with the 
regulations prescribed by it under section 
2012 and with the advice and assistance of 
the National Medical Advisory Council es- 
tablished under section 2015. 

“(b) The Commission shall designate in 
each State an individual or agency (herein- 
after referred to as the ‘State designee’ for 
such State) who shall have responsibility for 
the administration of this title, and the 
benefit programs established by this title, in 
such State, in accordance with the regula- 
tions prescribed by the Commission under 
section 2012 and with the advice and as- 
sistance of the State Advisory Medical Coun- 
cil established for such State under section 
2016. 


“BENEFIT PROGRAM FOR LOW-INCOME PERSONS 


“Sec. 2003, (a) Every eligible beneficiary 
who is a person of low income (as deter- 
mined under section 2006) with respect to 
any benefit year shall, upon application made 
as provided in subsection (b), be issued by 
the Commission a health insurance certifi- 
cate of entitlement which may be applied in 
full payment of the premium on a qualified 
health care insurance policy covering him- 
self and his dependent beneficiaries (if any) 
for such year. 

“(b) An eligible beneficiary's application 
for a health insurance certificate of entitle- 
ment shall be made, in accordance with the 
regulations prescribed by the Commission 
under section 2012, through the State des- 
ignee for the State of his residence. Such 
application shall be filed at such place and 
in such manner and form, and contain such 
information, as may be provided for in such 
regulations, and shall include— 

“(1) his name, address, date of birth, social 
security account number, and marital status, 
and the name, address, date of birth, and 
social security account number of his spouse 
if any; 

“(2) the identification number of the car- 
rier under whose qualified health protection 
plan he has chosen to be covered; 

“(3) the name, address, date of birth, so- 
cial security account number, marital status, 
and relationship of each of his dependents for 
whom coverage under such plan is claimed; 
and 

“(4) his gross income and Federal income 
tax liability, together with that of his spouse 
and dependent beneficiaries (if any), for the 
most recent taxable year with respect to 
which the regular due date for filing a Fed- 
eral income tax return has passed, and the 
place where his most recent such return was 


filed. 


“BENEFIT PROGRAM FOR OTHER PERSONS 

“Sec. 2004. (a) Every eligible beneficiary 
who is not a person of low income (as 
determined under section 2006) with respect 
to any benefit year, or who is such a per- 
son but chooses (in such manner and form 
as may be provided in the regulations pre- 
scribed under section 2012) to receive the 
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benefits of this section rather than the bene- 
fits of section. 2003, shall at his election— 

“(1) be allowed a credit against his Fed- 
eral income tax Hability (for the taxable 
year in which such benefit year begins) as 
provided by section 40 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954; or 

“(2) be issued by the Commission, upon 
application made as provided in section 
2003(b), a health insurance certificate of en- 
titlement which may be applied against the 
premium on a qualified health care insur- 
ance policy covering himself and his de- 
pendent beneficiaries (if any) for such bene- 
fit year and shall in all respects be the 
Same as the certificates issued under sec- 
tion 2003(a) except that it may be applied 
only in partial payment (determined accord- 
ing to the schedule prescribed under section 
2006(c)) of such premium. 

“(b) In order to qualify for a credit un- 
der subsection (a)(1) for any taxable year, 
an individual must have purchased, and had 
in effect throughout his benefit year begin- 
ing in such taxable year, a qualified health 
care insurance policy, and must have fully 
paid the premium or premiums on such 
policy for periods falling within such benefit 
year. 

“ELIGIBLE BENEFICIARIES 

“Sec. 2005. (a) For purposes of this title, 
the term ‘eligible beneficiary’ means— 

“(1) a husband and wife living together, 
considered as a unit, and 

“(2) any individual, other than a married 
person living with his or her spouse, who is 
not a dependent beneficiary. 

“(b) For purposes of this title, the term 
‘dependent beneficiary’ means any child or 
stepchild of an eligible beneficiary who, dur- 
ing the benefit year of such eligible bene- 
ficiary, receives more than half of his sup- 
port from such eligtble beneficiary and, at 
the close of such base year, will not have 
attained the age of 21 (or, in the case of a 
full-time student as defined in the regula- 
tions prescribed under section 2012, will not 
have attained the age of 23). 


“INCOME DETERMINATIONS; ALLOWABLE 
PREMIUM 


“Sec. 2006. (a) The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics In the Department of Labor, acting 
through the Division of Living Conditions 
Studies, shall from time to time (not less 
often than annually) determine for individu- 
als and families of different sizes In the vari- 
ous States and regions of the United States 
the level of income and resources which 
would be sufficient to enable them to meet 
necessary medical and hospital expenses, 
based on budgets of adequate but moderate 
living costs, and shall certify the levels so 
determined to the Commission, 

“(b) Individuals and family members with 
income and resources below the applicable 
levels determined and certified under subsec- 
tion (a) shall be considered persons of low 
income for purposes of this title; and the 
portion of the total premium on any quali- 
fied health care imsurance policy purchased 
by any such individual or family member 
which may be paid with a health insurance 
certificate of entitlement issued under’ this 
title (the ‘allowable premium’) shall be 100 
percent. 

“(c)(1) With respect to individuals and 
family members with income and resources 
at or above the applicable levels determined 
and certified under subsection (a), the por- 
tion of the total premium on any qualified 
health care insurance policy purchased by 
any such individual or family member which 
may be paid with a health insurance certifi- 
cate of entitlement issued under this title 
(the ‘allowable premium’) shall be a per- 
centage, not less than 10 percent, determined 
according to a schedule which shall be pre- 
pared and kept current by the Division of 
Living Conditions Studies and published by 
the Commission and shall be designed to 
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reflect the income and resources of such indi- 
viduals and family members in a manner 
calculated to maintain a reasonable relation- 
ship between the need of such individuals 
and family members for assistance in meet- 
ing necessary medical and hospital expenses 
and the portion of such total premium which 
(in the case of any such individual or family 
member) may constitute allowable premium 
for purposes of this title. 

“(2) If an individual purchases two or 
more qualified health care insurance policies 
applicable to the same benefit year, the 
amount payable as premiums on any of such 
policies in excess of one may be taken into 
account in determining the ‘allowable pre- 
mium’ with respect to such individual only 
to the extent that (as determined in ac- 
cordance with the regulations prescribed un- 
der section 2012) such policies in combina- 
tion do not provide duplicate coverage. 


“QUALIFIED CARRIERS 


“Sec. 2007. (a) For purposes of this title, 
a ‘qualified carrier’ is a corporation, partner- 
ship, voluntary association, or other nongoy- 
ernmental organization which— 

“(1) is lawfully engaged in providing, pay- 
ing for, or reimbursing the cost of health 
care under individual or group insurance 
policies, plans, or contracts, medical or hos- 
pital service agreements, membership or sub- 
scription contracts, or similar arrangements, 
in consideration of the payment to it of 
premiums or other periodic charges, includ- 
ing a health benefit plan duly sponsored or 
underwritten by an employee organization; 

“(2) offers or undertakes to offer one or 
more qualified health care insurance policies 
to residents of the State or States in which 
it operates or conducts its business; 

“(3) agrees to accept health insurance cer- 
tificates of entitlement in payment of pre- 
mium on such policies in accordance with 
this title; 

“(4) agrees to participate, to the extent 
required by the regulations prescribed under 
section 2012, in any assigned risk pool which 
may be established in any such State by the 
State insurance agency or such other agency 
as may be authorized by State law to do so, 
and to accept from such pool such risks un- 
der the program established by this title as 
may be assigned to it; and 

“(5) satisfies such other conditions and 
requirements as may be imposed by the Com- 
mission or the appropriate State agency or 
otherwise imposed in accordance with the 
regulations prescribed under section 2012 in 
order to assure that it will offer and keep 
available such health care insurance policies, 
and process and otherwise deal with claims 
made and matters arising under such poli- 
cies, in a manner which will effectively con- 
tribute to the carrying out of the purposes 
of this title. 

“(b) The determination of whether an 
organization or other entity in any State is 
a qualified carrier for purposes of this title 
shall be made by the State designee for such 
State in consultation with the State in- 
surance agency (or other appropriate State 
agency) of such State and in accordance 
with the regulations prescribed under sec- 
tion 2012. 

“(c) No organization or entity shall be 
determined to be a qualified carrier for 
purposes of this title unless the State des- 
ignee finds that it has the financial, ad- 
ministrative, and other resources and capa- 
bilities necessary to perform its functions 
under this title in a manner which will ef- 
fectively contribute to the carrying out of 
the purposes of this title. 

“(d) Every qualified carrier shall be is- 
sued a registration number to identify it 
for purposes of this title. 


“QUALIFIED HEALTH CARE INSURANCE POLICY 


“Sec. 2008. (a) For purposes of this title, 
a ‘qualified health care insurance policy’ is 
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a contractual agreement between a qualified 
carrier and an eligible beneficiary which— 

“(1) embodies a qualified health protec- 
tion plan covering such beneficiary and his 
dependent beneficiaries (if any) during a 
specified benefit year, 

“(2) is registered with or approved by the 
appropriate State agency in accordance with 
the regulations prescribed under section 2012, 

“(3) provides protection under such plan 
during such benefit year (A) without regard 
to any preexisting conditions, and (B) upon 
payment of a premium which represents the 
reasonable actuarial value of the items and 
services covered, determined on the basis of 
the usual, customary, and prevailing charges 
for such items and services, and 

“(4) is moncancellable and guaranteed 
renewable so long as the carrier continues to 
offer health care insurance of any kind to the 
public. 


“QUALIFIED HEALTH PROTECTION PLANS 


“Sec. 2009. (a) For purposes of this title, 
a ‘qualified health protection plan’ is a plan 
or arrangement made available by a qualified 
carrier which provides, in accordance with 
this title, for the payment to or on behalf 
of the covered individual or individuals of 
the reasonable costs or charges incurred by 
such individual or individuals during a spec- 
ified one-year period for at least the fol- 
lowing services: 

“(1) Professional medical services (as de- 
fined in subsection (b)), including anes- 
thesiologists’ services. 

“(2) Surgical services (as defined in sub- 
section (c)). 

“(3) Hospital services (as defined in sub- 
section (d)). 

“(4) Extended care services (as defined in 
subsection (e)). 

“(5) Home health and outpatient rehabili- 
tation services (as defined in subsection (f) ). 

“(6) Ambulance services, when ordered by 
a physician. 

“(7) Prosthetic aids in cases of medical 
need. 

“(8) Drugs furnished on an outpatient 
basis pursuant to a physician’s prescription. 

“(9) Dental care. 

Each such health protection plan shall pro- 
vide, except as specified in subsection (h), 
for payment of the full cost of or charge made 
for any covered items or services, including 
those that are catastrophic in nature, re- 
celved by the insured individual and his de- 
pendent beneficiaries during the specified 
one-year period. 

“(b) The term ‘professional medical serv- 
ices’ means— 

“(1) outpatient services, including— 

“(A) physicians’ services furnished for or 
in connection with the diagnosis or treat- 
ment of illness or injury, 

“(B) psychiatric care, 

“(C) all infant care (including ‘well baby 
care’) through the first year of life, 

“(D) inoculation and immunization 
against communicable diseases on a periodic 
basis, 

“(E) periodic physical examinations and 
health surveys, 

“(F) diagnostic X-ray and laboratory serv- 
ices (including cervical Pap smear), 

“(G) radiation therapy, and 

“(H) physical therapy when performed 
by or under the direct supervision of a 
physician; and 

“(2) inpatient services, including— 

“(A) X-ray and laboratory services, 

“(B) radiation therapy, 

“(C) professional or specialist consulta- 
tions, 

“(D) physicians’ services during hospital- 
ization, and 

“(E) acute psychiatric care. 

“(c) The term ‘surgical services’ includes 
all surgical procedures intended to bring 
about the cure of illness or the repair of in- 
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jury, whether performed in or out of a hos- 
pital, and includes physicians’ services for 
pregnancy (prenatal, obstetrical, and post- 
partum) and for complications of pregnancy 
(such as ectopic pregnancy, caesarean sec- 
tion, or spontaneous abortion), as well as 
medically indicated sterilization procedures, 

“(d)(1) The term ‘hospital services’ 
means— 

“(A) items and services furnished by a 
hospital to an inpatient of such hospital; in- 
cluding— 

“(i) bed and board, 

“(ii) nursing and related services, use of 
hospital facilities (including operating and 
delivery rooms, recovery rooms, intensive 
care units, and coronary care units), and 
drugs, biologicals, supplies, appliances, and 
equipment (including oxygen) for use in the 
hospital, 

“(iii) other diagnostic and therapeutic 
items and services, and 

“(iv) medical and surgical services pro- 
vided by a resident or intern; and 

“(B) items and services furnished by a 
hospital to an outpatient, including— 

“(i) use of operating, cystoscopic, and cast 
rooms, and supplies furnished therein, and 

“(ii) use of emergency rooms, and supplies 
furnished therein, in cases of medical or sur- 
gical emergency. 

“(2) Such term also includes inpatient or 
outpatient hospital care for pregnancy or 
any of its complications, and psychiatric 
care (including psychiatric day care). 

“(3) Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this subsection, such term does not 
include any items or services which are of 
& personal nature or are expressly provided 
for the pleasure of the patient, or (except 
as provided in paragraph (1)(A)(iv)) any 
prorsns medical services or surgical sery- 
ces. 

“(e) The term ‘extended care services’ 
means items and services furnished by a 
skilled nursing home or extended care facil- 
ity to an inpatient of such home or facility, 
after such inpatient’s hospitalization or in 
other circumstances where medically indi- 
cated, including— 

“(1) nursing care, 

“(2) bed and board, 

“(3) physical, occupational, or 
therapy, 

“(4) drugs, biologicals, supplies, appli- 
ances, and equipment for use in the home or 
facility, 

“(5) medical services provided by a physi- 
cian, resident, or intern of a hospital under 
an agreement between the home or facility 
and such hospital, and 

“(6) such other services necessary to the 
health of the patients as are generally pro- 
vided by skilled nursing homes and extended 
care facilities; 
excluding, however, any item or service if it 
would not be included under subsection (d) 
if furnished to an inpatient of a hospital. 

“(f) The term ‘home health and outpa- 
tient rehabilitation services’ means home 
visits by ancillary personnel of a recognized 


speech 


home health agency designed and intended 


to provide, under the direction of the at- 
tending physician, necessary nursing care 
and treatment of illness or injury. 

“(g) For purposes of this section, an insti- 
tution shall be considered a hospital, skilled 
nursing home, extended care facility, or 
home health agency if it is licensed or other- 
wise considered or treated as such under the 
laws of the State or political subdivision in 
which it is located, subject to such additional 
conditions or requirements as the Commis- 
sion may impose to assure that its participa- 
tion in the provision of items or services un- 
der a qualified health protection plan will 
effectively contribute to the achievement of 
the purposes of this title. 

“(h) An individual covered by a qualified 
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health protection plan may be required un- 
der such plan to pay— 

“(1) im the case of an individual who is 
an inpatient of a hospital and is not a per- 
son of low income (as determined under 
section 2006), a percentage of the cost of the 
hospital services furnished him which shall 
not exceed 25 per centum of the hospital’s 
established charges for bed and board in a 
semiprivate room and shall bear a ratio to 25 
per-centum of such cost equal to the inverse 
ratio of his allowable premium (as so deter- 
mined) to the total premium on the quali- 
fied health care insurance policy in which 
such plan is embodied; and 

“(2) such other nominal deductibles and 
coinsurance amounts as may be permitted by 
the regulations prescribed under section 
2012. 

“BENEFIT YEAR 

“Sec. 2010. An individual's ‘benefit year’ 
for purposes of coverage under a qualified 
health care insurance policy under this title 
shall be such individual’s taxable year for 
Federal income tax purposes or (in particu- 
lar cases) such other twelve-month period as 
may be specified by the Commission in ac- 
cordance with the regulations prescribed 
under section 2012; except that no benefit 
year shall begin before January 1, 1972. 


“REDEMPTION OF HEALTH INSURANCE 
CERTIFICATES 


“Sec. 2011. (a) Any qualified carrier which 
accepts a health insurance certificate of en- 
titlement in full or part payment of the al- 
lowabdle premium on a qualified health care 
insurance policy may redeem such certificate 
for cash, in the amount of the payment 
which suco certificate represents, by sub- 
mitting it to the Commission or to the ap- 
propriate State designee in accordance with 
the regulations prescribed under section 
2002. 

“(b) If the acceptance by a qualified car- 
rier of a health insurance certificate (or 
certificates) of entitlement in full or part 
payment cf the allowable premium on «a 
qualified health care Insurance policy should 
result in an overpayment of the total pre- 
mium on such policy, such overpayment shall 
be recoverable from such earrier by the Com- 
mission (through an offset against redemp- 
tions under subsection (a) or otherwise). 

“REGULATIONS 


“Sec. 2012. The Commission shall prescribe 
and publish such rules, regulations, and pro- 
cedures (consistent with the general regu- 
lations by the National Advisory 
Medical Council under section 2015(b) as 
may be necessary to carry out this title. 

“NON-DUPLICATION OF FEDERAL BENEFITS 


“Sec. 2013. Benefits claimed under this title 
(whether in the form of a health insurance 
certificate of entitlement issued under sec- 
tion 2003 or 2004 or a tax credit under sec- 
tion 40 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954) 
shall not be duplicated under any other pro- 
gram financed In whole or in part by the 
Federal Government. 

“PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS REVIEW 

“Sec. 2014. In order to promote the effec- 
tive, efficient, and economical delivery of 
health care under qualified health care in- 
surance policies under the program estab- 
lished by this title, the Commission shall 
take such actions as may be necessary or ap- 
propriate to assure that there are in effect 
with respect to the delivery of such care, on 
the part of qualified carriers as well as on the 
part of the institutions and entities actually 
providing such care, suitable procedures for 
peer and utilization review which guarantee 
that such care will conform to physician- 
established professional standards and that 
payment for such care will be made only (1) 
when and to the extent medically necessary, 
(2) on an outpatient or other more economi- 
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cal basis instead of on an inpatient or more 
expensive basis whenever feasible, and (3) 
within the range of reasonable costs or 
charges. Peer and utilization review activi- 
ties in conformity with the preceding sen- 
tence shall be carried on in cooperation with 
the appropriate State medical associations 
and State health agencies. 


“NATIONAL ADVISORY MEDICAL COUNCIL 


“Sec. 2015. (a) There is hereby created a 
National Advisory Medical Council (herein- 
after in this section referred to as the ‘Coun- 
cil’), which shall consist of eleven persons 
including the Chairman of the Commission, 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and 
the Director of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. The remaining members, who shall be 
known as ‘public members’ and shall not 
otherwise be in the employ of the United 
States, shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, without regard to the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointment in the competitive service. The 
Chairman of the Commission shall serve as 
Chairman of the Council. The public mem- 
bers, a majority of whom shall be practicing 
physicians, shall be selected from among 
persons who are specifically qualified to serve 
on the Council by virtue of their education, 
training, or experience. Each of the public 
members shall be appointed for a term of 
four years except that, when appointments 
are first made, three shall be appointed for 
terms of two years, three for terms of three 
years, and two for terms of four years, and 
except that any such member appointed to 
fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expira- 
tion of the term for which his predecessor 
was appointed shall be appointed for the re- 
mainder of such term. The Council shall 
meet as frequently as the Chairman deems 
necessary, but not less than annually. Upon 
request of three or more members, it shall 
be the duty of the Chairman to call a meet- 
ing of the Council. 

“(b) The Council shall— 

“(1) prescribe such general regulations, 
and such guidelines and standards, as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes and 
provisions of this title; 

“(2) establish minimum Federal stand- 
ards for the use of State insurance depart- 
ments in determining whether a carrier 
policy, or plan is qualified under this title; 

“(3) in consultation with carriers, pro- 
viders of services, and consumers, plan and 
develop programs whose purposes are to pro- 
vide for maintaining the quality of medical 
care, and the effective utilization of available 
financial resources, health manpower, and 
facilities, through utilization review and peer 
review (within the meaning of section 2014) 
and other means which provide for the par- 
ticipation of such carriers and providers, with 
particular emphasis upon creating incentives 
for institutional patient care to be provided 
through the most appropriate and economi- 
cal method and location of treatment; and 

“(4) encourage the transfer of health 
maintenance costs for those who are chroni- 
cally ill to the appropriate federal and/or 
state welfare agency; and 

“(5) review the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram under this title with emphasis upon 
the tax credit provisions of section 40 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954, and file with 
the President and the Congress by December 
31 of each year an annual report— 

“(A) on the operation and status of such 
program during the past fiscal year and on 
its expected operation during the current 
and next two fiscal years, and 

“(B) with recommendations for such 
changes in the law as it considers necessary 
or appropriate to improve the effectiveness 
of the program. 

The Council is authorized to request from 
any department, agency, or independent in- 
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strumentality of the Federal Government any 
information it determines is necessary to 
carry out its functions under this title, and 
each such department, agency, or instru- 
mentality is authorized and directed to co- 
operate with the Council and, to the extent 
permitted by law, to furnish such informa- 
tion to the Council upon such request. 

“(c) The Commission may appoint such 
special advisory professional or technical 
personnel or committees to assist the Coun- 
cil as may be needed to carry out the pur- 
pose of this title. 

“(d) Public members of the Council and 
other personnel or members of any advisory 
or technical committee, while attending 
meetings or conferences thereof or otherwise 
serving on business of the Council or of a 
committee, shall be entitled to receive com- 
pensation at rates fixed by the Commission, 
but not exceeding $100 per day, including 
travel time, and all members of the Council 
while so serving away from home may be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
im Heu of subsistence, as authorized by sec- 
tion 5703 of title 5, United States Code. 


“STATE ADVISORY MEDICAL COUNCILS 


“Sec. 2016. (a) There is also created in 
each State a State Advisory Medical Council 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as a 
‘State Council’) composed of fifteen persons 
appointed for terms of six years each, as 
follows: 

“(1) Four members shall be appointed by 
and from the State legislature. 

“(2) The remaining members shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor of the State by and 
with the advice and consent of the State 
legislature. Of such members (A) two shall be 
appointed from among individuals who are 
currently consumers, (B) three shall be ap- 
pointed from among individuals who are 
neither providers of service nor associated 
facilities providing services, (C) at least two 
shall be licensed physicians and s ms, 
and (D) at least two shall be full-time chief 
executives of facilities operating hospitals, 
skilled nursing homes, or extended care facil- 
ities. The members appointed under clauses 
(C) and (D) of the preceding sentence shall 
be selected from lists (of not more than ten 
nor less than seven nominees) submitted to 
the Governor by the State Medical Associa- 
tion, the State Hospital Association, and 
other associations representing providers of 
service or facilities to health care benefi- 
ciaries. 

“(b) In the event a vacancy occurs on the 
Council, the appointment of a successor to 
fll the unexpired term shall be made by the 
same appointing authority that appointed 
the member being replaced and subject to 
the same ns. 

“(c) Each State Council shall assure that 
the requirements and conditions imposed and 
objectives established by the National Ad- 
visory Medical Council on matters within its 
jurisdiction are complied with and met by 
the State and by all political subdivisions of 
the State, and shall assure that all bene- 
ficiaries within the State who are eligible 
to participate in the program established by 
this title are given an effective opportunity to 
purchase a qualified health care insurance 
policy. 

“EXPERIMENTATION 

“Sec. 2017. The Commission, in the ad- 
ministration of this title, shall encourage 
experimentation and the development of in- 
novative methods for the provision of health 
care, including both the organization and 
delivery of such care and the utilization of 
new types of manpower. For this purpose, 
the Commission may utilize resources and 
facilities under its jurisdiction or otherwise 
available to it and may, upon the recom- 
mendation of the National Medical Advisory 
Council, make grants to public and private 

and ons on the basis of 
applications submitted by them and ap- 
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proved by such Council and the appro- 
priate State comprehensive health planning 
agencies. 

“STUDY OF MALPRACTICE LIABILITY 

“Sec. 2018. (a) The Congress finds that— 

“(1) with the increasing complexity and 
sophistication of diagnostic and therapeu- 
tic health care procedures, determination 
whether a patient has been injured by mal- 
practice or other fault has become increas- 
ingly difficult and the existing method of 
making this determination through the ju- 
dicial process has become increasingly cost- 
ly, inefficient, and unsatisfacotry; 

“(2) the cost of insurance against mal- 
practice liability has become a substantial 
element in the cost of health services, and 
there is growing evidence that the risk of 
such lability, together with the limited 
availability of insurance, may be inhibiting 
the proper and desirable use of certain dt- 
agnostic or therapeutic procedures as well 
as the effective use of health manpower and 
health care facilities; and 

“(3) the risk of harm arising out of med- 
ical treatment can be reduced but cannot 
be eliminated from the delivery of health 
services, and it is essential to develop more 
precise, efficient, and equitable methods of 
determining whether harm to patients has 
been caused by negligence or other factors 
and of determining and paying fair com- 


(but shall not be limited to) — 

“(1) the collection of information con- 
cerning (A) the existing methods of deter- 
mining liability and paying compensation 


for harm caused by malpractice or other 
fault, including information bearing on the 
costs and effectiveness of those methods, 
the reasonableness and timeliness of such 
payments, and the of the cost 
of liability insurance and the cost of proc- 
essing malpractice claims to conclusion as 
an element in the cost of health care, and 
(B) the cost, availability, and adequacy of 
liability insurance as a means of providing 
funds for such compensation and protect- 
ing providers of health services against un- 
due financial risks; 

(2) an examination of the feasibility, cost, 
and desirability (A) of substitute or alterna- 
tive methods of determining entitlement to, 
and the amount of, compensation for harm 
suffered, in Meu of determination of these 
issues through the judicial process, (B) of 
substituting other tests of entitlement to 
such compensation for the presently-used 
tests based on negligence or fault on the part 
of providers of services, and (C) of estab- 
lishing statutory criteria to govern the de- 
termination of the amount of such compen- 
sation; 

“(3) an examination of the relationship 
of malpractice claims and litigation to the 
delivery of health services, including an 
analysis of the professional and economic 
impact of actual or threatened claims on 
health care diagnostic and therapeutic prac- 
tices, the use of health manpower, and the 
use of health care facilities; and 

“(4) an examination of existing methods 
and potential alternative methods of meet- 
ing the cost of such compensation, while 
affording reasonable protection to the pro- 
viders of health services. 

“(c) The Commission shall make to the 
Congress (1) an interim report of Its studies 
under this section not later tham one year 
after the date of enactment of this title, 
and (2) a@ final report, with such recom- 
mendations for legislation as it deems ap- 
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propriate, not later than two years after 
such date.” 

INCOME TAX CREDIT FOR HEALTH INSURANCE 

PREMIUMS 

Sec. 4. (a) Subpart A of part IV of sub- 
chapter A of chapter 1 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to credits 
allowable) is amended by redesignating sec- 
tion 40 as section 41 and by inserting after 
section 39 the following new section: 

“Sec. 40. Health insurance premiums. 

“(a) GENERAL Rute—There shall be al- 
lowed as a credit against the tax imposed by 
this chapter for the taxable year, to an in- 
dividual who has purchased a qualified 
health care insurance policy as defined in 
section 2008 of the Social Security Act and 
has elected to receive a credit under this 
section as provided in section 2004(a) (1) of 
such Act, an amount equal to a portion 
(determined under subsection (b))} of the 
premium paid during such taxable year for 
coverage under such policy. 

“(b) Amount or Creprr.—The credit under 
subsection (a) for amounts paid by an in- 
dividual as premium on a qualified health 
care insurance policy during any taxable 
year shall be equal to the portion of such 
premium which would constitute ‘allowable 
premium’ under section 2006(b) of the 
Social Security Act, and could have been paid 
by such individual with a health insurance 
certificate of entitlement issued under sec- 
tion 2004 of such Act, if (instead of electing 
to receive a credit under this section) such 
individual had elected to have such a cer- 
tificate issued to him as provided in section 
2004(a) (2) of such Act. 

“(c) REGISTRATION Numper.—Any individ- 
ual claiming a credit under this section shall 
indicate on his return the registration num- 
ber issued under section 2007(d) of the Social 


ance policy referred to in subsection (a). 

“(a) APPLICATION WHERE CREDITS EXCEED 
Tax Liapmrry—If a credit allowed an in- 
dividual by subsection (a), when added to 
any credit to which such individual is en- 
titled under section 31, exceeds the total 
amount of such individual’s liability for tax 
under this chapter for the taxable year, the 
amount of such excess shall be treated as 
an t of such tax for all of the 
P of this title. 

“(e) DISALLOWANCE OF PREMIUM PAYMENT 
as DepucrTIoN.—No deduction shall be al- 
lowed an individual under section 213 (re- 
lating to medical, dental, etc., expenses) for 
any amount for which such individual is 
allowed a credit under this section. 

“(f) Recunations—The Secretary or his 
delegate, in consultation with the United 
States Civil Service Commission, shall pre- 
scribe such regulations as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this section.” 

(b) The table of sections for such subpart 
A is amended by striking out the last item 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Sec. 40. Health insurance premiums, 

“Sec. 41. Overpayments of tax.” 

(c) The amendments made by this section 
shall apply only with respect to taxable years 
ending after June 30, 1972. 

REPEAL OF MEDICAID PROGRAM 


Sec. 5. Effective July 1, 1972, title XIX 

of the Social Security Act is repealed. 

REPORT TO CONGRESS ON NECESSARY CHANGES 
IN MEDICARE PROGRAM AND OTHER LAWS 


Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and the United States 
Civil Service Commission shall jointly study 
the actual and potential Imterrelationship 
between the benefit program established by 
title XX of the Social Security Act (as added 
by section 3 of this Act) and the health in- 
surance program established by title XVIII 
of such Act, giving particular attention to 
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the question of whether or to what extent 
the functions performed by the latter pro- 
gram should be transferred to and merged in 
the program established by title XX of such 
Act (as so added), and shall submit to the 
Congress on or before July I, 1972, a full 
and complete report of their findings to- 
gether with their recommendations with re- 
spect thereto. 

(b) Or on before January 1, 1973, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall determine the technical, clerical, con- 
forming, and other changes in the Social Se- 
curity Act and other Federal laws which are 
required by reason of the repeal of title 
XEX of such Act by section 5 of this Act or 
by reason of the enactment of title XX of 
the Social Security Act (as added by sec- 
tion 3 of this Act), or which would be re- 
quired by action taken with respect to title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act pursuant to 
subsection (a), and shall submit to the Con- 
gress a full description of the changes so 
required together with a draft of the Iegis- 
lative language necessary to accomplish such 
changes. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Src. 7. Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided, this Act, and the amendments made 
by this Act, shall take effect July 1, 1972. 


UNPRECEDENTED ACTION BY HEW 
IN CLOSING DRUG TREATMENT 
FACILITY 


(Mr. WRIGHT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point, in the Recorp.) 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
call the attention of the House to an in- 
credibly callous action by which the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare earlier this month summarily 
closed a major drug treatment facility 
and sent 92 narcotics patients out onto 
the streets before their treatment could 
be completed. 

These were patients voluntarily com- 
mitted under the Narcoties Addict Re- 
habilitation Act. Some were committed 
for treatment in lieu of prosecution for 
drug-induced crimes. None had been un- 
der treatment for more than 4 months. 
None, according to the doctors treating 
them, was ready for release. 

Yet they were released by an edict of 
HEW, abruptly and cynically—and per- 
haps irrevocably. 

On Friday, October 8, while the future 
role of the facility in which they were 
being treated was under active consider- 
ation by a House-Senate conference 
committee—and after the House had 
voted overwhelmingly to keep the fa- 
cility open—HEW suddenly ordered the 
facility closed and all the patients 
shipped out within 24 hours. 

Aside from its humane aspects, this 
administrative action was a flagrant 
breach of good faith with the Congress. 

Immediately upon learning of the 
order, I along with other Members of 
Congress sent an urgent plea to Sec- 
retary Richardson to reconsider and 
withhold action at least until Congress 
could work its will on the fate of the 
elinical research center where these 
patients were being treated. Our pleas 
fell on deaf ears. 

In the intervening days since October 
8, with the help of professional commit- 
tee investigators from the Congress, I 
have been at some pains to discover ex- 
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actly what has happened to these 92 
patients, We have found enough to make 
us sick. 

Somewhere in HEW sits an adminis- 
trator who may have more than a pass- 
ing interest in the report I am about to 
give. 

He may be interested in hearing, for 
example, about the former dope pusher 
he put back on the streets of New Or- 
leans, where he has resumed his nefari- 
ous traffic. 

He might like to know how the nar- 
cotics addict he sent back to Las Cruces, 
N. Mex., smashed up a car, was jailed 
for speeding, beat up a probation officer, 
and then showed up at his counselor’s 
home, high on drugs. 

He might be fascinated by the an- 
guished plea of one that someone lock 
him up before he got into trouble again. 

Perhaps he would be interested in 
what happened at Love Field in Dallas 
to three other addicts he turned loose— 
especially the panic over the phony story 
of the submachine gun in the suitcase. 

He might find it of some concern that 
half those sent back to San Antonio and 
all those sent back to Phoenix were using 
drugs again before the weekend was over. 

Even if this HEW official is not in- 
trigued by any of these particular epi- 
sodes of human bondage, there are 
plenty of other examples of what hap- 
pens when 92 drug addicts—many of 
them with criminal records—are sud- 
denly thrown out of a Federal narcotics 
treatment center and told to go home. 

HEW, in its zeal to close up the only 
major Federal narcotics treatment cen- 
ter west of the Mississippi River before 
Congress could intervene, took the 
grossly irresponsible step of ordering 
every last patient discharged from the 
clinical research center in Fort Worth 
within 24 hours. 

Frankly, I was stunned that a Federal 
agency would stoop to using drug vic- 
tims as pawns in a power play to thwart 
the will of Congress by presenting us 
with a fait accompli on a matter which 
was currently under active consideration 
in a House-Senate conference com- 
mittee. 

From a humane point of view the ac- 
tion was doubly irresponsible. It jeop- 
ardized the welfare not only of these tor- 
tured patients themselves, but also of 
everyday citizens who may be robbed 
or endangered by addicts roaming the 
streets in search of money to satisfy their 
craving for drugs. 

In an effort to discover and document 
exactly what happened to the patients 
ousted under the HEW’s precipitate clos- 
ing order, two teams of congressional in- 
vestigators took to the field last week. 
They visited a number of communities to 
which these patients had been so abrupt- 
ly returned and conducted numerous 
field interviews. Their preliminary re- 
ports are in. Mr. Speaker, the results are 
appalling. 

Permit me to recount briefly how this 
incredible situation evolved. 

The growing dimensions of the drug 
abuse problem in this country need no 
special elaboration. And yet, at the very 
time when narcotics treatment facilities 
and experience are more crucially needed 
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than ever before, HEW has been trying to 
end its treatment program in Fort Worth 
and turn the clinical research center 
there—one of only two such facilities in 
the United States—over to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for use as a prison. 

An overwhelming majority of us here 
in the House of Representatives have 
challenged the HEW’s plan as unwise 
and untimely. Certainly, we reasoned, it 
is no time to close up one of the only two 
major Federal drug treatment centers in 
the Nation at a time when its skills, ex- 
perience and facilities are more des- 
perately needed than before. 

Our colleagues may recall that on Au- 
gust 2, the House voted 370 to 4 in favor 
of a resolution expressing the sense of 
Congress that certain U.S. Public Health 
Service facilities remain open. This res- 
olution specifically included the Clinical 
Research Centers in Fort Worth and Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Because a similar resolution passed by 
the Senate did not contain the specific 
reference to the centers in Fort Worth 
and Lexington, the matter was taken to 
conference. On the night of Thursday, 
October 7, the conferees were not able 
to reach agreement, even though several 
members of the other body had made 
clear that they shared this Chamber's 
grave misgivings about closing a treat- 
ment center so vitally needed at this 
time. 

Regrettably, though, a temporary 
stalemate of this kind apparently pro- 
vided an excuse, however flimsy, for the 
HEW to act. Hardly had the door on the 
conference room closed for the night 
when the word went from HEW to Fort 
Worth—send all 92 patients home within 
the next 24 hours and close the clinical 
research center as a drug treatment 
facility. 

Obstensibly the patients who were be- 
ing thrown out would receive further 
treatment near their homes at localized 
community treatment centers called for 
under the Narcotics Addict Rehabilita- 
tion Act. 

The only trouble is that most of these 
so-called community treatment centers 
exist only on paper. The few which do 
actually exist at present have severely 
limited facilities and personnel. 

In New Orleans, for example, the Tu- 
lane University NARA unit, or commu- 
nity drug treatment center, has access to 
only 15 beds for in-patient care. Yet 
there are an estimated 6,000 heroin ad- 
dicts in New Orleans. 

Twelve of these 15 beds were occupied 
when authorities in New Orleans learned 
that the Fort Worth center was to be 
abruptly closed and that 13 displaced pa- 
tients were on their way back to New 
Orleans. At an emergency meeting, Tu- 
lane University NARA officials decided to 
treat all the homecoming refugees as out- 
patients. The net effect of this, of course, 
was to return most of them to the street 
where they acquired the drug habit in the 
first place and where they will be ex- 
Posed once again to old associates and 
old temptations. 

The HEW order to get all patients out 
of Fort Worth immediately meant that 
administrators at the clinical research 
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center simply had to do the best they 
could in making travel arrangements. 

All 13 destined for New Orleans came 
on one plane. They landed at 8:30 at 
night, and did not even have cab fare to 
leave the airport. Presumably they made 
their way as best they could to their 
homes and did not report to the NARA 
unit until Monday. This meant that the 
NARA officials could exercise no control 
at all over the incoming patients during 
the weekend. When the 13 reported in 
Monday, at least four of them already 
had taken fixes of illicit drugs. 

One, a 23-year-old ex-convict who was 
relying on burglaries and thefts to sup- 
port a $300-a-day heroin habit before 
his commitment to Fort Worth, admitted 
having a bag and a half of heroin short- 
ly after hitting the ground in New Or- 
leans. He rationalized that he was only 
“testing myself” to see if he could do 
without drugs after his stay in Fort 
Mies where he was admitted on June 
14. 

Another addict blithely told the con- 
gressional investigating team that one 
of the 13 tossed out of Fort Worth had 
not only resumed using heroin but was 
selling it once more on the streets of New 
Orleans. For this, of course, we are all 
indebted to the summary edict by HEW. 

Three of the patients unceremoniously 
ejected from Fort Worth were destined 
for Anchorage, Alaska. Perhaps we 
should note in passing that the nearest 
in-patient community treatment center 
to Anchorage is in Portland, Oreg. Per- 
haps HEW will come up with dog sleds 
so these patients can continue treatment. 

The three Anchorage patients got no 
further than Love Field, only about 30 
miles from the clinical research center, 
before getting into trouble. A Continen- 
tal Airlines employee asked if they had 
any firearms in their possession. 

“Yes,” one replied, motioning to one 
of his fellow patients, “I have a subma- 
chinegun and he has a pistol.” 

To the hijacking-conscious airline em- 
ployee, this was not a very funny joke. 
He called a U.S. deputy marshal, but the 
matter was ultimately untangled in time 
for the three to make their flight. 

It had been one of these Alaskan pa- 
tients, incidentally, who appeared over- 
joyed when clinical research center em- 
ployees had told him earlier in the day 
that he was to be discharged. 

Plunging an imaginary needle into his 
arm, he laughed, “I'll be having a shot 
within 2 days.” Considering the air- 
port incident, he may have gotten him- 
self a fix even faster than he had hoped. 

None of this came as a particular sur- 
prise to authorities at the clinical re- 
search center. The tragedy is that the 
results were predictable—and avoidable. 
One expert who has had long experience 
rehabilitating drug addicts said that the 
92 who were abruptly discharged in the 
middle of their treatment have virtually 
no chance of a cure. 

He said: 

They will all be back on narcotics in the 
near future, most of them immediately. 


This prophecy has proved almost chill- 
ingly accurate. Among a group of six 
patients destined to report to San An- 
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tonio, one did not even get as far as the 
bus station in Fort Worth to pick up his 
ticket. 

Another reported in as ordered at an 
aftercare treatment center in San An- 
tonio, but his urine test showed that he 
had received a shot of heroin even before 
checking in. A third did not even bother 
to make a secret of it. Sure, he admitted. 
He had taken one shot of heroin before 
the bus even left Fort Worth Friday night 
and another before reporting to the 
aftercare facility Monday morning. In 
other words, exactly half of this par- 
ticular group was either missing or back 
on junk within 72 hours after walking 
out the gate of the clinical research 
center. 

Five patients were sent as a group to 
Phoenix, Ariz. They arrived at the air- 
port there by plane on the evening of 
October 8. 

“Most of them were very drunk,” said 
& NARA after-care representative who 
went to the airport to meet them. When 
they reported to the treatment center 
Monday, urine tests showed that all five 
had shot themselves with heroin over 
the weekend. 

The criminal record of one of the 
Phoenix group presents a disquieting 
case study of a long-time addict who has 
relied on crime to support his habit. He 
is 37 years old, and his criminal activi- 
ties span 20 years. He spent 5 years in 
Sing Sing prison for robbery and several 
terms in the Westchester, N.Y., jail for 
shoplifting. 

After leaving prison in July 1970, he 
traveled to Phoenix with his common 
law wife, went back on the needle and 
was given a 5-year sentence in State 
court for strong-arm robbery. The judge 
suspended the sentence on condition that 
he enter Fort Worth as a patient. His 
October 8 discharge came less than 4 
months after his treatment began, thus 
denying him even a remote chance to 
free himself from slavery to drugs, not 
to mention the danger his freedom poses 
to society. 

Or consider the case of a 25-year-old 
ex-convict who has been using heroin 
since he was 15. Ejected from Fort 
Worth, he dutifully reported to his coun- 
selor in Las Cruces, N. Mex., that he had 
grave doubts about his ability to stay off 
drugs. He said: 


I don’t think I can make it on the street. 


He asked his counselor to try to ar- 
range further in-patient care. 

In 3 days while awaiting for this treat- 
ment to be arranged, the one-time 
patient wrecked a friend’s car, was jailed 
for speeding, shouting abuse at a proba- 
tion officer he spotted across the street, 
and finally came to blows with him. 
Afterward, he went to his counselor’s 
home to plead once more for recommit- 
ment. 

He was high on something, I don’t know 
what. 


Mr. Speaker, these are sordid, dis- 
heartening stories. I fear, however, that 
they barely scratch the surface of the 
tragic mistake that has been made in 
closing the clinical research center as a 
narcotics treatment facility. 
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Whether it is too late to correct this 
mistake I do not know. Whether it is pos- 
sible to reopen the center and retrieve 
these tortured victims of illicit narcotics 
I cannot say. 

But obviously it was a bad decision. It 
was crass and heartless, and it was made 
with the clear knowledge that Congress 
had not yet resolved the legislative intent 
on the clinical research center. Let the 
results of the HEW’s action speak for 
themselves. 


SECRETARY STANS OUTLINES 
ELEMENTS OF PHASE II 


(Mr, HALL asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, Secretary of 
Commerce Maurice H. Stans recently 
spoke before the Business Council at 
the Homestead in Hot Springs, Va., on 
October 15, 1971, at which time he dis- 
cussed President Nixon’s economic pro- 
gram which pertains to phase II. In that 
speech, he emphasized the fact that the 
President’s policy is not a bailout for 
business at the public’s expense. I think 
this fact needs to be emphasized, and 
the Secretary’s speech follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE MAURICE H. 
STANS 

Gentlemen, we are here today as a panel 
to outline briefly some of the fundamental 
elements of Phase Two of the President’s 
Economic Program, and then to answer the 
questions that you will have concerning it. 

The general outline we have planned is 
that first I will review the freeze period and 
make some introductory comments about 
Phase Two in particular. 

Then Peter Flanigan, who is an Assistant 
to the President, will discuss some of the 
individuat elements of the control program 
cf Phase Two. 

The Executive Director of the Cost of Liv- 
ing Council, Arnold Weber, then will take up 
the organization and structure of the Phase 
Two machinery. 

Finally, Herb Stein, a member of the Pres- 
ident’s Council of Economie Advisors, will 
review the economic implications of the 
Phase Two program. 

You hardly need to be reminded that as 
of now we are sixty days into the period 
of the freeze, and just 30 days from the start 
of Phase Two of the New Economic Program. 

The appropriate way to begin is to thank 
you for your cooperation and support you 
have given the President and his program 
up to this point. No particular element of 
our society has done more than the Business 
Community to assure the success of the 
efforts that are being made to restore eco- 
nomic stability, to reduce unemployment, to 
blunt the forces of inflation, and to restore 
a condition of equity to our position in inter- 
nationa. trade and finance. 

So we are truly grateful for your confi- 
dence in the President's leadership and direc- 
tion, and for putting the national interest 
ahead of all others. 

CONDITIONS 

It is critically important for the American 
business community which you gentlemen 
represent to establish two facts: 

First, make it clear that the business 
system of America was not foundering on the 
rocks on August 15 or at any time earlier; 
and second, make it clear that the New 
Economic Policy is not a bailout for business 
at public expense. 

The fact is that many of the leading eco- 
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nomic indicators were in an upward trend at 
the time the President launched the pro- 
gram, but it was made necessary by four 
problems: 

The rate of inflation was not coming down 
as rapidly as necessary; 

The rate of unemployment was high, in 
large part due to reductions in military 
forces and defense contracting; 

International problemis in trade and fiscal 
policy were developing serious pressures on 
the strength of the dollar; 

And large segments of the public had been 
talked into a lack of confidence in the future. 

The crisis in confidence was really more 
severe than any crisis in the economy. 

PROGRESS 

The success we have had in the first 60 
days is repairing the damage to public con- 
fidence, as we see by several indicators. 

In the fight against inflation, for example, 
statistics for the first full month of the 
freeze showed that wholesale prices had their 
sharpest decline in more than 5 years. 

In the fight against unemployment, there 
was a slight decline In the jobless rate, and a 
fairly sharp increase In the number of people 
employed. 

Interest rates are down, and in some cases 
significantly, and even mortgage rates are 
dropping. 

On the labor front, even though some 
major new strikes have started—notably on 
the docks and in the mines—more than 72 
percent of the pre-freeze strikes have now 
been settled. Also, out of 194 new strikes in 
the freeze period, 83 have been settled. 

The number of strikes pending on August 
15 has been reduced by more than half. 

Weekly retail sales are up considerably, 
led by a rise in automobile sales that is very 
good no matter how you look at it. 

We expect these to be followed by new 
indicators which undoubtedly will show an 
increase in personal income, and a continua- 
tion of the very high level of housing starts. 

And one of the strongest indicators of the 
success of the President’s program has come 
from the overwhelming support of the busi- 
ness community: 

In our appeal for a freeze on dividends, it is 
remarkable that 100 percent of 1,250 firms 
we contacted have voluntarily agreed to re- 
strain dividends. I know that many of you 
here are among those who responded on this 
matter, and this is the kind of cooperation 
for which I express thanks. 

So all of this is not a bad box score for 
60 days. 

PHASE It 

But obviously the job ts not done, and that 
is why we now look ahead to Phase Two. 

But first let me put to you the objectives 
that we have for Phase II, and some of the 
basic guidelines that are being followed in 
developing it. 

To begin with, in developing both our ob- 
jectives and our machinery, we have worked 
from the premise that the program must be 
basically fair for all segments of the economy. 
This means we not only want to avoid eco- 
nomic discrimination against any Americans, 
but we want a program in which there will 
be broad and willing participation across the 
board. 

Second, we have set out to develop a flexi- 
ble program. We want to avoid the pressures 
that could have ~ restrictive effect on pro- 
duction, or efficiency, or growth. 

Particularly when adjustments are re- 
quired to ensure fairness, we must not be 
locked into restraints that are just as rigid 
as those during the freeze; we must have the 
administrative flexibility to make adjust- 
ments. 

Third, our guideline is developing the ad- 
ministrative machinery has been basically 
simple. We do not want to be too burden- 
some, too costly, too intrusive or too bureau- 
cratic. 
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Certainly no effective program could be 
launched with less than the fundamental 
units created by the President to deal with 
such a huge national issue as this. But the 
Cost of Living Council, the Pay Board and 
the Price Commission are not going to grow 
recklessly into the kind of giant machines 
that have enforced wage and price controls 
in the past. 

GENERAL GOALS 


With those guidelines, there are several 
general observations that should be made 
about Phase Two. Let me give you these 
points of fundamental importance: 

First, the Cost of Living Council wants 
the rate of inflation brought down to a level 
somewhere between two and three percent 
by the end of 1972. This will be about half 
the rate that prevailed before the freeze. It 
should be a great step toward price stability, 
but at the same time leave enough room for 
adjustments in the interest of fairness and 
efficiency. 

Second, this is to be a comprehensive pro- 
gram, covering the full economy. But as the 
President indicated, the closest surveillance 
is going to be confined to limited number 
of key, critical sectors of the economy that 
have the greatest inflationary force. 

Third, we are counting on compliance with 
the program being voluntary, and certainly 
the attitude of most business had indicated 
that this will be the case, But at the same 
time, we must have legal enforcement stand- 
ards and penalties if we are to have an ef- 
fective program with teeth in it, as the Presi- 
dent has called for. 

Fourth, in the interest of fairness we must 
have effective restraints on windfall profits, 
plus the standby controls the President has 
requested on interest rates and dividends. 
But I can assure you these will be exercised 
carefully, and there will be enough flexibility 
to make certain that the economy has the 
fuel it needs for economic growth and 
stability. 

The very strong statements made by the 
President recently on the significance of 
profits in our system indicate the degree of 
reality that is being brought into this pro- 
gram—but at the same time business and 
industry must exercise responsibility in re- 
gard to profits, dividends and interest. 

Now one final note. 

Phase Two, like Phase One, will succeed 
only if all the elements of the economy com- 
bine to make it work, 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Responsibility for it is shared between busi- 
ness, labor, government and the public. We 
have had to work extremely hard to achieve 
the cooperation of labor, as you know, and 
this is not the proper forum to exhort them 
any further. 

But it is a proper forum to urge American 
business to continue to take the leadership 
in cooperating and participating in the New 
Economic Program. 

To look at it one way, if you fail to co- 
operate you can only encourage others to do 
the same. In the reverse, with your help 
stable, growing, prosperous conditions will be 
restored. 

In this kind of situation, nobody is ex- 
empt from the national interest. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 

Following Robert Fulton’s opening of 
waterways in 1807 with the first mechan- 
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ical-powered transportation, steamboats 
expanded travel and trade enormously. 
Beasts of burden were required for all 
hauling over land until the introduction 
of steam railways in 1823, for economic 
progress. In the next 40 years about $200 
million of European capital “migrated” 
to the United States. With its character, 
industry, natural resources, and ever- 
growing stock of tools, America started 
up the road to greatness. 


REQUIRING FOREIGN WINE IM- 
PORTERS TO CONFORM TO BOT- 
TLE SIZES REQUIRED OF AMERI- 
CAN VINTNERS 


(Mr. SISK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of the House 
membership some regulations that are 
currently pending before the Alcohol, 
Tobacco, and Firearms Division of the 
Internal Revenue Service requiring for- 
eign wine importers to conform to the 
same bottle size regulations required of 
American vintners. These regulations, in 
my opinion, would not exclude foreign 
wines nor prohibit their importation. 
They would, I feel, protect the consumer 
and put American wines on a competi- 
tively equal basis with foreign wines. 

Federal regulations in the United 
States require that American vintners 
bottle their wine in certain specific sizes. 
By far the most popular size is the four- 
fifth quart, or fifth, which contains 
25.6 ounces. 

Foreign-bottled wines, on the other 
hand, are not required to meet any spe- 
cific bottle size. Foreign wines are being 
offered in America, in competition with 
our wines, in containers ranging from 21 
to’ 25.33 ounces. Predominant examples 
are labeled 23, 23.5, and 24 ounces. 

Even though the fine print on the label 
states the liquid content, it is clear that 
most consumers regard all these bottles 
that appear to be of comparable size, to 
be of exactly comparable size. 

Wine lists across the country refer to 
fifths and full bottles; they do not 
state the number of ounces. Most displays 
and much advertising use the same terms 
for the short foreign sizes and treat them 
the same as the full American bottle. 
In fact, some of these short sizes are 
falsely advertised as fifths by very legit- 
imate retailers who have come to think 
of and sell these as being the same size 
as our fifth. 

Apologists for the smaller European 
bottles claim that their “standard bot- 
tle” is only a few ounces less than ours 
and the difference “is not worth talking 
about.” The fact is that the bottle size 
most frequently seen is the 70-centiliter 
bottle—often marked “1 pint, 7 fluid 
ounces.” Most consumers do not read 
this and compute the number of ounces. 
Also, 70 centiliters is not precisely 1 
pint, 7 fluid ounces, which totals 24 
ounces. Seventy centiliters is closer to 
23.6 ounces, which is 2 ounces less fill 
than our 25.6-ounce fifth. Thus the for- 
eign vintner using this popular size 
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would have to add more than 8 percent 
to his short fill bottle to come up to 
our fifth. 

Viewed another way, it would require 
almost 13 of these short sizes to equal 
the standard of 12 American fifths. 

We doubt any American consumer 
would accept a case of American wine 
that had one bottle missing without 
complaint. We doubt further that he 
would accept the wine merchant's state- 
ment that he only held back “a few 
ounces per bottle.” 

Apologists for the foreign wine ship- 
pers who want to retain the bottles claim 
that it would work great hardships, and 
that we want to exclude them from the 
market. This is not true. 

Every foreign vintner has separate 
labels in English and has different 
markings for each case that is sent to 
this market. He could very easily ac- 
quire full fifth bottles if he cared to do 
so. For over 35 years, foreign distillers— 
who have been required by law to con- 
form to U.S. standards of fill—have had 
no trouble in getting standard size fifths. 
This includes French cognacs, Span- 
ish brandies, English gin, Scotch whisky, 
and so forth. 

It appears to be patently unfair for 
our laws to create a situation whereby 
a foreign competitor can offer a pack- 
age containing 5, 8, or 11 percent less 
wine and on which he pays 5, 8, or 11 
percent less Federa! excise tax, in com- 
petition with our own product in our 
own home market. Much of the so-called 
bargain wines from abroad achieve their 
lower selling price by virtue of this un- 
fair advantage. 

Other spokesmen for the foreign vint- 
ners have stated that the rare wines of 
Europe would be excluded. Not true. It 
is understood that there would be a 
period of time to provide for the orderly 
transition from the short fill bottle to 
the full fifth. 

Justice and equity require that for- 
eign vintners be required to abide by the 
same bottle size regulations required of 
American vintners. 


SOVIET JEWS MUST BE ALLOWED 
TO EMIGRATE 


(Mr. YATES asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, earlier today 
on the steps of the Capitol, I received a 
delegation from Chicago which had come 
to Washington to bring to the attention 
of the Congress the strong sentiment of 
protest against the injustice committed 
by the Soviet Government against its citi- 
zens of Jewish faith. 

The delegation, was headed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Enoch Silverstein and by Mr. Judah 
Graubarb of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. They brought a truck containing 
petitions signed by over 100,000 resi- 
dents of Chicago. That number could 
have been tripled or quadrupled had a 
major effort been made. The 100,000 
signatures were obtained quickly and 
without a widespread campaign. 

The petition reads: 
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“To—The Soviet Government. 

+ «+» We demand that you stop your in- 
human persecution of the Jews in the Soviet 
Union, 

. » » We demand that you allow the Jews to 
leave the U.S.S.R.—this is their legal right, 
guaranteed by your government. This right 
of emigration is in “The Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights,” article 13-2. The 
language is clear and unequivocal—everyone 
has the right to leave any country, his own. 
Your government is a party to this essential 
human right. You must honor your word!!!” 


Mr. Speaker, the facts are incontro- 
vertible that Soviet Jews are victims of 
deliberate discrimination and injustice. 
Those who despair of Soviet official treat- 
ment and make known their desire to 
leave the country are immediately sub- 
jected to economic injury, are deprived 
of their employment, are punished in 
other ways. Some have been slapped into 
mental institutions and into jail on 
trumped-up charges. Nevertheless, know- 
ing that vindictiveness and harm will be 
visited upon them for their action, brave 
Jews are speaking up and demanding 
that they be allowed to emigrate to 
Israel or to other countries. 

It is their right under Soviet law. The 
Soviet Government boasts of having 
signed and ratified the International 
Covenant against Racial Discrimination. 
Mr. Speaker, in that covenant it is spe- 
cifically stated in article 5 as follows: 

In compliance with the fundamental 
obligations laid down in article 2, States 
Parties undertake to prohibit and to elimi- 
nate racial discrimination in all its forms 
and to guarantee the right of everyone, with- 
out distinction as to race, color, or national 
or ethnic origin, to equality before the law, 
notably in the enjoyment of the following 
rights: 

(a) The right to equal treatment before 
the tribunals and all other organs adminis- 
tering justice; 

(b) The right to security of person and 
protection by the State against violence or 
bodily harm, whether inflicted by Govern- 
ment officials or by any individual, group 
or institution; 

(c) Political rights, in particular the rights 
to participate in elections, to vote and to 
stand for election—on the basis of universal 
and equal suffrage, to take part in the Gov- 
ernment as well as in the conduct of public 
affairs at any level and to have equal access 
to public service; 

(a) Other civil rights, in particular: 

(i) the right to freedom of movement and 
residence within the border of the State 

(ii) the right to leave any country, in- 
peg his own, and to return to his coun- 

ry; 


The U.S.S.R.’s actions are directly op- 
posite to its words. 

The Soviet Union cannot deny its 
wrongful actions. The press recently pub- 
lished a letter written by the noted physi- 
cist Andrei .D. Sakharov to the Supreme 
Soviet in which he urged his Govern- 
ment to grant all citizens the right to 
leave the country. He deplored the events 
in which Soviet citizens were jailed for 
expressing their wish to leave the Soviet 
Union. The article follows: 

Noren Sovier Puysicist Proposes FREE 

EMIGRATION 

Moscow,—Andrei D. Sakharoy, the emi- 
nent Russian physicist, has proposed that 
the Soviet Union grant all citizens the right 
to leave the country. He said such a right 
is “an essential condition for spiritual free- 
dom for everyone.” 
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Sakharov, the developer of the Soviet hy- 
drogen bomb and a champion of human 
rights, proposed the free emigration policy 
in an open letter to the Supreme Soviet. 

He recommended that the legislative body 
revoke the law that permits persons fleeing 
the country to be tried for high treason. The 
scientist also asked for a general amnesty 
for persons detained in labor camps or men- 
tal hospitals because they had tried to leave 
the Soviet Union. 

A copy of Sakharoy’s appeal, dated Sept. 20, 
was made available to some Western corre- 
spondents Sunday. It is believed to be the 
first time that an officially respected member 
of the Soviet intelligentsia has called for an 
overhaul of the Kremlin’s emigration policy. 

“The trials of recent months,” the letter 
said, “have again reminded us of the tragic 
conflicts arising in connection with the difi- 
culties experienced by citizens who want 
to settie in another country and of the legal, 
social, psychological and political aspects of 
this problem.” 

Sakharoy said many Soviet citizens who 
have tried to leave, “for personal, national 
or other reasons, have for years received 
unfounded refusals which turned the lives of 
many into an interminable turment of wait- 
ing.” 

The physicist, in an obvious reference to 
attempted airliner hijackings by Soviet Jews, 
declared that many Soviet citizens, “having 
lost hope of satisfying their aspirations to 
emigrate within the framework of the law, 
decided to break the law in one way or an- 
other.” 

He deplored the government’s rationale 
that considers such attempts to fiee as “be- 
trayal of the motherland.” 


SUBSTITUTE CANCER BILL 


(Mr. GUDE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to commend my colleague, PAUL ROGERS, 
and his Subcommittee on Public Health 
and the Environment for their unani- 
mous approval of a cancer research bill. 
I doubt that any one of us here would 
deny the fact that the conquest of can- 
cer has become one of the Nation's lead- 
ing health priorities. 

We have a number of important leg- 
islative proposals before us dealing with 
the conquest of cancer, and after care- 
ful study of the issue, I feel very strongly 
that Congressman Rocers’ bill would 
serve as the best means to the end we 
all desire and agree on—the elimina- 
tion of cancer as one of America’s lead- 
ing killers. 

Unlike the bill passed in the Senate, 
the House subcommittee’s bill does not 
call for the Director of the cancer re- 
search effort to report directly to the 
President but rather puts the program 
within an expanded National Cancer In- 
stitute, whose Director reports to the Di- 
rector of the National Institutes of 
Health. 

This is a most important difference in 
that we must see to it that our new can- 
cer effort continues to take advantage of 
the broad spectrum of support offered by 
research conducted within our existing 
biomedical institutions. Scientific experts 
all seem to agree that cancer is an ex- 
tremely complex disease or series of dis- 
eases. The complexity of the problem 
therefore demands, as it always has, a 
broadly based approach with reliance 
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upon all fields of research. With respect 
to this point let me quote Dr. Irving 
Langmuir, Nobel Prize winner in chemis- 
try: 

Only a small part of scientific progress 
has resulted from a planned search for spe- 
cific objectives. 


At this point in time I feel that no one 
is wise enough to pick and choose just 
those components of the vast biomedical 
spectrum that will be vital to our goal. 

Though the Senate-passed bill would 
keep the National Cancer Institute phys- 
ically within NIH. I fear it is an attempt 
to reach an acceptable compromise be- 
tween the forces who see the need for a 
separately identified, special cancer 
program as well as the arguments of 
those who feel that any new cancer pro- 
gram should be carried out within the 
confines of NIH. Therefore, the com- 
promise bill, as I see it, adds the phrase 
“within NIH,” but these words I question 
as being anything other than purely geo- 
graphic terminology to appease the ex- 
tremes. 

Mr. Speaker, I regard with great con- 
cern any legislative effort, however well- 
intentioned, that would undermine an ap- 
proach which utilizes the total spectrum 
of medical research working as a team. 
It is for this very reason that I strongly 
endorse Congressman Rocers’? bill, 
Rather than fragmenting our work to 
date, it will strengthen our efforts. 

The following letter to the editor of 
the Washington Post further illustrates 
my feeling: 

{From the Washington Post, Oct. 19, 1971] 
LETTERS TO THE Eprror—Heap or MEDICAL 

COLLEGES ASSOCIATION ON THE CANCER 

AGENCY PROPOSAL 

In The Washington Post of October 6, there 
appeared a letter from H. Marvin Pollard, 
president of the American Cancer Society, 
Inc., entitled “A New Opportunity to Fight 
Cancer.” Dr. Pollard states that the recent 
House hearings in Washington on legislation 
aimed at expanding the national attack on 
cancer makes it pertinent for the public to 
have a clear understanding of both the facts 
and the issues surrounding the proposal con- 
tained in the bill S 1828 to establish an in- 
dependent Conquest of Cancer Agency within 
the National Institutes of Health, which has 
been passed by the Senate but now rejected 
by Co Paul Rogers and his 
Subcommittee on Public Health and 
Environment. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Pollard’s letter will add 
only to public confusion and misunderstand- 
ing concerning the legislation now being con- 
sidered by the Congress and the most effective 
way to confront this dread disease. 

Dr. Pollard states that S 1828 is supported 
by the majority of doctors who are cancer 
specialists and opposition comes only from 
scientists who are not experts in cancer and 
thus do not fully understand the situation. 

Many distinguished investigators in the 
field of cancer, most of whom are also con- 
cerned with the care of patients, have ap- 
peared before the House committee in 
opposition to this bill. Among them are Dr. 
Howard H. Hiatt, Head of the Cancer Division, 
Department of Medicine, Beth Israel Hospital, 
Boston; Dr. Robert Handschumacher, Ameri- 
can Cancer Society Professor of Pharmacol- 
ogy, Yale University; Dr. George Nichols, Jr., 
Director, Cancer Research Institute, New 
England Deaconness Hospital, Boston; and 
Dr. Henry Kaplan, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Radiology, Stanford University, and a 
member of the Panel of Consultants. The 
major advances In cancer have come from 
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scientific fields which have not been the 
center of the applied cancer research effort. 
The views of “scientists” can carry at least as 
much weight in this matter as those of 
“doctors.” 

It is stated that S 1828 is based upon ex- 
haustive study by @ panel of experts who 
would have liked to support the “status quo” 
but reluctantly came to the conclusion that 
an independent cancer authority is necessary 
because the facts so dictate. 

In the report of the Scientific Committee 
of the panel referred to by Dr. Pollard (a 
report that comprises 140 pages of the 149 
page report of the overall panel), which ex- 
haustively examines and assesses the prob- 
lems, obstacles, and opportunities relating to 
further progress in cancer research, there is 
no mention of the need for an independent 
cancer authority or of any organizational 
problems. It is quite clear from the assess- 
ment of this scientific group that the major 
barriers to progress in cancer are scientific 
and not organizational, The report of the 
panel provides no evidence or findings to 
support the sweeping organizational changes 
recommended. 

Dr. Pollard states that". . , all that S. 1828 
boils down to is an advance in mechanics of 
administration. The essential intellectual 
and scientific relationships would remain the 
same...” 

S. 1828 would give to the Director of the 
Conquest of Cancer Agency extraordinary 
power and authorities which would be un- 
available to the Director of the NIH for all 
other disease and biomedical research pro- 
grams in the NIH. Thus, the cancer effort 
would be separated out of the other re- 
search activities in the NIH and the contri- 
butions they can make to advancing our 
knowledge about neoplasia. 

Creation of an independent cancer pro- 
gram would force into the over-burdened 
Office of Management and Budget and the 
Executive Office of the President decisions 


which neither is capable of carrying out. 
Dr, Pollard notes that the creation of a 

national cancer agency will not fragment 

NIH but rather strengthen it and that the 


American Cancer Society was one of the 
original supporters of the National Cancer 
Institute and obviously would not “em- 
brace any proposal that would harm what we 
helped to create.” 

Dr. Pollard testified before the Senate 
committee in support of a bill that would 
abolish the National Cancer Institute. 

No one who has appeared before the com- 
mittees in the House and Senate has 
any delay or diminishment in the attack 
upon cancer. As stated by Congressman Rog- 
ers, there is a need for a most careful and 
deliberate examination of a proposal which 
holds within it the potentiality of destroying 
the one institution, the NIH, that has made 
so much of the scientific progress underly- 
ing s greater medical capability in cancer 
possible. 

Dr. Pollard holds that S. 1828 will not fi- 
nancially harm the budgets of the other NIH 
Institutes, citing the fact that the Congress 
appropriated $142 million more than the 
President requested for FY 1972 for NIH 
research institutes, other than the National 
Cancer Institute, as evidence. 

The President’s request for 1972, while 
supporting a $100 million special appropria- 
tion for new cancer initiatives, drastically 
cut the support for other institute programs. 
Thus, the much-publicized increase of $100 
million for cancer research in the President's 
budget was obtained by diminishing pro- 
grams upon which further progress in carcer 
is dependent. 

True, the Congress appropriated, as Dr. 
Pollard has noted, some $142 million more 
for the NIH programs other than the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute. Unfortunately, the 
American Cancer Society had little to do 
with this reversal of the President's budget. 
Dr. Pollard, in testifying before the HEW 
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appropriations subcommittee in the House, 
urged only a further increase of $66 million 
in the cancer budget, ignoring the serious 
cutbacks in the other NIH research pro- 
grams. The American Cancer Society, al- 
though invited, did not join the Coalition 
for Health Funding, whose activities were 
principally responsible for the increase in 
research funding. 

Dr. Pollard suggests that if S. 1828 is not 
passed, the “status quo” in respect to cancer 
research will be retained, and implies that 
such action will contribute in some way or 
another to the death of 300,000 persons in 
this nation from cancer. 

Such an implication is untrue. There is 
before the Congress an alternative, approved 
last week by the subcommittee. This bill will 
provide the means for mounting a broadly 
coordinated assault upon cancer using the 
full scientific resources of the NIH as well as 
the National Cancer Institute. It provides 
for the high level of leadership and the ad- 
ministrative authorities to undertake this 
urgent cancer effort. Rather than sowing the 
seeds of division and destruction, this ap- 
proach will strengthen the entire structure 
of the NIH so that this nation can continue 
to be the beneficiary, not only in cancer but 
also in the other major disease areas, of the 
vigorous biomedical research programs which 
this institution has brought into being and 
so well advances. 

The nation’s academic medical centers find 
it unfortunate that essentially subordinate 
administrative problems have been utilized 
to obscure the fundamental scientific and 
policy issues. These centers, which carry out 
a major part of the basic and applied re- 
search in cancer and a substantial part of 
the treatment of cancer patients have care- 
fully examined the bills in Congress. They 
enthusiastically support the Rogers bill as 
the most effective instrument to mount the 
attack against this dread disease. 

JoHN A. D. Cooper, M.D., 
President, Association of American 
Medical Colleges. 


EXPANDING FEDERAL NARCOTIC- 
ADDICT REHABILITATION EFFORT 


(Mr. McCULLOCH asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced modest—but neces- 
sary—legislation to expand the Federal 
narcotic-addict rehabilitation effort. 
Heretofore, the Congress has looked upon 
rehabilitation programs for narcotic ad- 
dicts as some kind of a reward which 
highly dangerous addicts are unworthy 
to receive. At present, there is consider- 
able discussion concerning the wisdom of 
such a policy. 

In fairness to those who might defend 
the present policy, let me say that I can 
well understand the desire to punish, not 
rehabilitate, the violent criminal and the 
multiple offender, even one who is a nar- 
cotic addict, Rather than resolve the con- 
flict between these conflicting policies, in 
introducing this bill today I ask that both 
sides agree only on the merits of rehabili- 
tative treatment. The general purpose of 
the bill is to provide treatment for ad- 
dicts in addition to—not in lieu of— 
punishment. 

It is my hope that both sides of this 
controversy can unite in support of this 
legislation so that a modest gain can be 
made in meeting a serious problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the letter of 
transmission from the Department of 
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Justice and the text of the bill in the 
Recorp at this point: 


HR. 11352 
A bill to amend title 18 of the United States 

Code to authorize the Attorney General to 

provide care for narcotic addicts who are 

placed on probation, released on parole, or 
mandatorily released 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 3651 of title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended by inserting the following 
paragraph before the last one: 

“The court may require a person who is an 
addict within the meaning of section 4251(a) 
of this title, as a condition of probation, to 
participate In the community supervision 
programs authorized by section 4255 of this 
title for all or part of the period of proba- 
tion; Provided, That the Attorney General 
certifies a suitable program is available. If 
the Attorney General determines that the 
person's participation in the program should 
be terminated, because the person can de- 
rive no further significant benefits from par- 
ticipation or because his participation ad- 
versely affects the rehabilitation of other 
participants, he shall so notify the court, 
which shall thereupon, by order, make such 
other provision with respect to the person 
on probation as it deems appropriate.” 

Sec. 2. Section (a) of section 4203 of such 
title is amended by inserting the following 
paragraph between the third and fourth: 

“The Board may require a parolee or a 
prisoner released pursuant to section 4164 of 
this title, who is an addict within the mean- 
ing of section 4251(a) of this title, as a con- 
dition of parole or release to participate in 
the community supervision programs au- 
thorized by section 4255 of this title for all 
or part of the period of parole; Provided, 
That the Attorney General certifies a suit- 
able program is available. If the Attorney 
General determines that the person's partici- 
pation in the program should be terminated, 
because the person can derive no further 
significant benefits from participation or be- 
cause his participation adversely affects the 
rehabilitation of other participants, he shall 
so notify the Board of Parole, which shall 
thereupon make such other provision with 
respect to the person as it deems appro- 
priate.” 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., October 19, 1971. 
The SPEAKER, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: I enclose for your con- 
sideration and appropriate reference a legis- 
lative proposal “To amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to authorize the Attorney 
General to provide care for nareotic addicts 
who are placed on probation, released on 
parole, or mandatorily released.” 

Titles I and II of the Narcotic Addict Re- 
habilitation Act of 1966 (NARA) provide that 
selected narcotic addicts charged with non- 
violent crimes against the United States may 
be either civilly committed to the custody of 
the Surgeon General in lieu of criminal pros- 
ecution (28 U.S.C. 2901, et seg.) or sentenced 
to a NARA program in lieu of confinement 
(18 U.S.C. 4251 et seq.). Both of these tities 
are available only for certain selected addicts. 
For example, persons charged with “violent” 
crimes are ineligible (18 U.S.C. 4251(f) (1); 
28 U.S.C. 2901(g)), as are addicts who have 
been convicted of two or more felonies (18 
USC. 4252(f) (4); 28 USC. 2901(g) (4))- 
These and the other exclusions under NARA 
are designed to reserve the relatively lenient 
prosecutive and sentencing provisions of that 
act for less dangerous offenders. The exclu- 
sions also result, however, in the ineligibility 
for NARA aftercare programs of addicts who 
were sentenced to regular terms of confine- 
ment or to probation in lieu of confinement. 

The purpose of this legislation is to author- 
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ize the placement under supervised aftercare 
of narcotic addicts and former addicts who 
have been placed on probation, released on 
parole, or released by operation of law after 
having served their confinement terms less 
good-time deductions. The latter are “man- 
datorily released” but are deemed by law as if 
released on parole. 

There is little question that narcotic ad- 
diction and criminal activity are interrelated. 
Yet many Federal addict-offenders, not eli- 
gible for NARA, are released to society with- 
out any type of follow-up treatment for their 
addiction. To the extent that Section 4255 
programs and facilities are available, they 
clearly ought to be provided to such addicts. 

There is present legal authority to involve 
addict-prisoners in special treatment pro- 
grams while they are physically in the Attor- 
ney General's custody as the result of regu- 
lar sentences to confinement (18 U.S.C. 4082). 
Tn view of this authority and the obvious 
need for treatment, the Bureau of Prisons 
has, for its fiscal years 1971 and 1972, al- 
located positions and funds to initiate and 
carry on such programs, In the absence of 
legal authority, however, no post-confine- 
ment care is provided for these addicts, 
Without this kind of follow-up, the treat- 
ment accorded within the places of confine- 
ment can readily prove futile. This proposed 
legislation would authorize such care. The 
Board of Parole may then utilize its existing 
authority, if the Attorney General so recom- 
mends, to require a released addict to par- 
ticipate in supervisory aftercare programs es- 
tablished under 18 U.S.C. 4255. The require- 
ment of a recommendation from the Attor- 
ney General will insure that such treatment 
is both available and appropriate. 

NARA treatment programs should also be 
made available to persons placed on proba- 
tion who are in need of such services. This 
legislative proposal would give the Attorney 
General authority to provide such care. The 
courts may require addicts, as a condition 
of probation, to participate in a NARA pro- 
gram upon certification by the Attorney Gen- 
eral that a suitable program is available in 
the community. 

The rationale of this proposal is similar to 
that which led to the enactment of Public 
Law 91-492, which authorized the use of Bu- 
reau of Prisons half-way houses for proba- 
tioners and parolees in selected cases. The 
proposal will permit the Department to ex- 
tend its existing programs for the rehabilita- 
tion of addicts convicted of criminal activity 
to a group whose need is acute. Accordingly, 
I recommend its prompt enactment. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that enactment of this legislation is 
in accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely, 
JouHN N. MITCHELL, 
Attorney General, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. HUTCHINSON (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Ford), for today and tomor- 
row, October 20 and 21, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. Corman, for Wednesday, October 
20, 1971, on account of official business. 

Mr, Kee (at the request of Mrs. MINK) 
from 4 p.m. today, through the 21st, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. Lent (at the request of Mr. GERALD 
R. Forp), on Thursday, October 21, on ac- 
count of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
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tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hits) to address the House 
and to revise and extend their remarks 
and include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. KEITH, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Horton, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Harvey, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kemp, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Don H. Ctausen, for 15 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Gonzauez, for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McKay) and to revise and 
extend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter: ) 

Mr. Froop, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. FuLTON of Tennessee, for 15 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Aspin, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. DANIELSON, for 30 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. Rupre, following the remarks of 
Mr. Contre on the Dingell amendment 
during the Committee of the Whole 
today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HIıLLIs) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Mrııs of Maryland. 

Mr. Carter in three instances. 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. Qute in two instances, 

Mr. Scumirz in three instances. 

Mr. MCCLOSKEY. 

Mr. FISH. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN in two instances, 

Mr. Burke of Florida in two instances. 

Mr. Price of Texas in two instances. 

Mr. WYATT. 

Mr. Bos Witson in three instances. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL, 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. CoLLINS of Texas. 

Mr. COUGHLIN in two instances. 

Mr. HASTINGS, 

Mr. SPENCE. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. 

Mr. Duncan. 

Mr. SEBELIUS. 

Mr. MCDADE. 

Mr. DEVINE. 

Mr. MCCLORY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McKay) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey in four in- 
stances. 

Mr. Carney in two instances. 

Mr. EcKHARDT in two instances. 

Mr. Mourpuy of New York in four in- 
stances. 

Mr. PICKLE in three instances. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. 

Mr. Epwarps of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Becicu in eight instances. 

Mr, Gonzatez in three instances. 

Mr. Hacan in three instances. 

Mr. Rarick in three instances. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas in two in- 
stances, 
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Mr. Watnre in three instances. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. O’Hara in two instances. 

Mr. ASPIN. 

Mr. HAMILTON. 

Mr. Jacogss in two instances. 

Mr. Ryan in two instances. 

Mr. Pucinsk1 in six instances. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr. Fraser in four instances. 

Mr. COLMER, 

Mr. Stroxes in six instances. 

Mr. Dorn in three instances. 

Mr. Vanik in two instances. 

Mr. ScHEveR in two instances. 

Mr. FLOOD. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama in two in- 
stances.. 

Mr. CHAPPELL in two instances. 

Mr. Kyros in two instances, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 74. An act to provide for the conveyance 
of certain real property of the United States 
to the University of North Dakota, State of 
North Dakota; 

S, 414. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interlor to convey certain 
property in the State of North Dakota to the 
Central Dakota Nursing Home; and 

S. 654. An act for the relief of Frederick 
E. Keehn. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 215. An act to provide procedures for 
calling constitutional conventions for pro- 
posing amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, on application of the leg- 
islatures of two-thirds of the States, pur- 
suant to article V of the Constitution; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 748. An act to authorize payment and 
appropriation of the second and third in- 
stallments of the United States contributions 
to the Fund for Special Operations of the 
Inter-American Development Bank; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, McKAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 6 o'clock and 45 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, October 21, 1971, at 12 o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


1226. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting a report 
on the examination of the financial 
statements of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, the Federal home loan 
banks, and the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation for the year 
ended December 31, 1970 (H. Doc. No. 
92-171), was taken from the Speaker’s 
table, referred to the Committee on Gov- 
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ernment Operations, and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. O'NEILL: Co...mittee on Rules. House 
Resolution 649. Resolution to authorize ad- 
ditional investigative authority to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works (Rept. No. 92-580). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADAMS (for himself and Mr. 
STUCKEY) : 

H.R. 11347. A bill to restore and maintain 
a healthy transportation system, to provide 
financial assistance, to improve competitive 
equity among surface transportation modes, 
to improve the process of Government regu- 
lation, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

HR. 11348. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to forbid discrimination against 
blind persons, because of their guide dogs, 
in the selection of tenants in federally as- 
sisted housing; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

H.R. 11349. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act to provide that 
an individual otherwise qualified therefor 
may be paid sickness benefits without regard 
to the amount of railroad compensation 
earned in the specified base period; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

By Mr. CELLER (for himself and Mr. 
Porr): 

H.R. 11350. A bill to increase the limit on 
dues for U.S. membership in the Interna- 
tional Criminal Police Organization; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DANIELSON (for himself and 
Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON) : 

H.R. 11351. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide for medical and hos- 
pital care through a voluntary system of 
comprehensive health care coverage includ- 
ing all of the essential elements of such 
care, with the protection offered being fi- 
nanced in full for low-income persons 
through the issuance of certificates and in 
part for other persons through the issuance 
of certificates or the allowance of tax cred- 
its, and to provide for effective utilization 
and peer review with respect to services 
rendered under such system; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, McCULLOCH: 

HR. 11352. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to authorize the Attor- 
ney General to provide care for narcotic ad- 
dicts who are placed on probation, released on 
parole, or mandatorily released; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MELCHER: 

ELR. 11353. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide income tax 
simplification, reform, and relief for small 
business; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. ROE: 

H.R. 11354. A bill to further provide for 
the farmer-owned cooperative system of 
making credit available to farmers and 
ranchers and their cooperatives, for rural 
residences, and to associations and other 
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entities upon which farming operations are 
dependent, to provide for an adequate and 
flexible flow of money into rural areas, and 
to modernize and consolidate existing farm 
credit law to meet current and future rural 
credit needs, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. STEELE: 

H.R. 11355. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States to provide 
for the duty-free entry of mica films; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R, 11356. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that an in- 
dividual who in any month is eligible for a 
disability determination or for disability in- 
surance benefits but does not file application 
therefor within the specified time may never- 
theless (upon subsequently filing applica- 
tion) obtain such a determination or be- 
come entitled to such a benefit, regardless of 
the length of time which has elapsed, if he 
was theretofore incapable of executing the 
application by reason of a physical or mental 
condition; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. z 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 11357. A bill to amend the National 
Labor Relations Act to extend its coverage 
and protection to employees of nonprofit hos- 
pitals, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

H.R. 11358. A bill to establish more orderly 
bargaining procedures, to enable dairy coop- 
eratives to negotiate more effectively for 
terms and conditions of the sale of milk, to 
provide compensation for performance of 
services essential to the marketing of milk, to 
eliminate inequities in existing marketing 
practices, to insure an adequate regular sup- 
ply of good, healthful milk to consumers, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 11359. A bill to provide for a National 
Institute of Drug Addiction and Alcoholism, 
and to require community mental health fa- 
cilities to provide treatment and rehabilita- 
tion programs for drug addicts and other 
persons with drug-related problems; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.R. 11360, A bill to require the National 
Railroad Passenger Corp. to provide free or 
reduced-rate railroad transportation to re- 
tired railroad employees and their dependents 
on the same basis that such transportation 
was available to such employees and de- 
pendents on the date of enactment of the 
Rail Passenger Service Act of 1970; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CHAPPELL: 

H.R. 11361. A bill to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Dometsic Allotment Act, as 
amended, to permit sharing the cost of agri- 
culture-related pollution prevention and 
abatement measures; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 11362. A bill to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act to 
establish an improved rural environmental 
protection program, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 11363. A bill to amend the Clean Air 
Act to require that motor vehicles in actual 
use be equipped with emission control sys- 
tems at such time as the Administrator of the 
Environmental Protection Administration 
determines that effective systems are avail- 
able; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

H.R. 11364. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to classify and invyen- 
tory wetland resources, to measure wetlands 
degradation, to evaluate the environmental 
contribution of natural wetlands, and for 
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other purposes; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 11365. A bill to amend the Water 
Bank Act (Public Law 91-559) to provide 
for the conservation of additional wetland 
areas; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

H.R. 11366. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize an incen- 
tive tax credit allowable with respect to fa- 
cilities to control water and air pollution, 
to encourage the construction of such facil- 
ities, and to permit the amortization of the 
cost of constructing such facilities within a 
period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. COUGHLIN: 

H.R. 11367. A bill to provide a program of 
tax adjustment for small business and for 
persons engaged in small business; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, DICKINSON; 

HR. 11368. A bill to direct the Secretary 
of Defense to rename the office known as the 
Office of Civil Defense as the Office of Civil 
Disaster; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. DOWNING (for himself, Mr. 
WHITEHURST, Mr. SATTERFIELD, Mr. 
Assrrr, Mr. DANIEL of Virginia, Mr. 
Porr, Mr. Rostnson of Virginia, Mr. 
Scorr, Mr. WAMPLER, and Mr. Bror- 
HILL of Virginia) : 

H.R. 11369. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to conduct a study to de- 
termine the best and most feasible means of 
protecting and preserving the Great Dismal 
Swamp and the Dismal Swamp Canal; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 11370. A bill to assist in the provisions 
of housing for the elderly, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

E.R. 11371. A bill to provide for tie estab- 

lishment and coordination of programs to 
make needed housing available for the elder- 
ly; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 
H.R. 11372. A bill to amend the Older Amer- 
icans Act of 1965 to authorize a special em- 
phasis transportation research and demon- 
stration project — to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 11373. A bill to exempt citizens of the 
United States who are 65 | years of age or older 
from paying entrance or admission fees for 
certain recreational areas; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 11374. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide relief to 
certain individuals 65 years of age and over 
who own or rent their homes, through a sys- 
tem of income tax credits and refunds; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 11375. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to increase to $2,500 
the aggregate amount of the two regular per- 
sonal exemptions allowed a taxpayer or a 
spouse who has attained age 65; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia: 

H.R. 11376. A bill to amend the Omnibus 
Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968, 
as amended, to provide benefits to survivors 
of police officers kilied in the line of duty; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 11377. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide income tax 
simplification, reform, and relief for small 
business; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 11378. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in iron and steel products; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McFALL (for himself and Mr. 
Don H., CLAUSEN) : 

H.R. 11379. A bill to amend the Federal Al- 
cohol Administration Act with respect to 
definition of wine; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. 
GALIFIANAKIS, Mr. BROYHILL of North 
Carolina, Mr. Jones of North Caro- 
lina, Mr, BURTON, Mr. Hosmer, Mr. 
CHARLES H. Witson, Mr. GIAIMO, 
Mrs. Grasso, Mr. SIKES, Mr, HAGAN, 
Mrs. Minx, Mr. Brapemas, Mr. Map- 
DEN, Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Lonc of 
Maryland, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mrs. 
Hicks of Massachusetts, Mr. WIL- 
LIAM D. Ford, Mr. RUPPE, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mrs. AszuG, Mr. Brasco, Mr. 
HALPERN, Mr. Kemp) : 

H.R. 11380. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 13, 1946, to increase the Federal con- 
tribution to 90 percent of the cost of shore 
restoration and protection projects; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PEPPER (for himself, Mr. RAN- 
GEL, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Kerrn, Mr. 
SCHEUER, Mr. STRATTON, Mr. BYRNE of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. J. WILLIAM STAN- 
ton, Mr. Vicorrro, Mr. St GERMAIN, 
Mr. Duncan, Mr. DOWNING) : 

ELR. 11381. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 13, 1946, to increase the Federal con- 
tribution to 90 percent of the cost of shore 
restoration and protection projects; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PICKLE: 

H.R. 11382. A bill to permit the donation of 
surplus agricultural commodities to certain 
nonprofit organizations serving American 
servicemen; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 11383. A bill to provide that the im- 
position of taxes the proceeds of which are 
appropriated to the highway trust fund shall 
be suspended during any period when 
amounts in the fund are impounded or other- 
wise withheld from expenditure; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 11384. A bill to extend the act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1965, relating tw high-speed 
ground transportation, by enlarging the au- 
thority of the Secretary to undertake re- 
search and development, removing the ter- 
mination date thereof, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 11385. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to eliminate the reduc- 
tion in disability insurance benefits which 
is presently required in the case of an indi- 
vidual receiving workmen’s compensation 
benefits; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 11386. A bill to limit U.S. contribu- 
tions to the United Nations; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 11387. A bill to promote economic 
stability in the construction industry; to pro~ 
vide legislative authorization for the Con- 
struction Industry Stabilization Committee 
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and its wage stabilization activities; and to 
mandate the Construction Industry Stabili- 
zation Committee to prepare a plan ‘or con- 
struction industry bargaining reform within 
12 months of the date of enactment of this 
act; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 
By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.J. Res. 931. Joint resolution to provide 
for the acknowledgment of the generous gift 
of President George Washington; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BURKE of Florida: 

H.J. Res. 932. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim the week beginning 
on the last Monday im October of each year 
as “National Magic Week"’; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOGAN: 

H.J. Res. 933. Joint resolution designation 
of first week in February of each year as 
“National Salesmen’s Week”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MIZELL: 

ELJ. Res. 934. Joint resolution designating 
the square dance as the national folk dance 
of the United States of America; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, VANIK: 

H.J. Res. 935. Joint resolution: Frequency 
of White House Conference on Aging; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. CLANCY: 

H. Con. Res. 432. Concurrent resolution to 
relieve the suppression of Soviet Jewry; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. RANGEL (for himself, Mr. Ap- 
DABBO, Mr. BLACKBURN, Mr. Brasco, 
Mr. BRINKLEY, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. 
CLAY, Mr, COLLIER, Mr, COLLINS of 
Illinois, Mr. Diccs, Mr. EILBERG, 
Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. Gune, Mr. Hat- 
PERN, Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts, 
Mr. Horron, Mr. METCALFE, Mr. 
PucInsKI. Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Roy, 
Mr, ScHWENGEL, Mr. STOKES, Mr. 
WAGGONNER, and Mr. YaTron): 

H. Con. Res. 433. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that there 
should be a boycott in the United States of 
French-made products until the President 
determines France has taken successful steps 
to halt the processing of heroin and its 
exportation to the United States; to the 
Committee on Ways.and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN (for himself, Mr. Appas- 
BO, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. SCHEUER, and 
Mr. SEIBERLING) : 

H. Con. Res. 434. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress that any 
individual whose earnings are substandard 
or who is amongst the working poor or near 
poor should be exempt from any wage freeze 
under the Economic Stabilization Act of 
1970, as amended, and amendments thereto 
and regulations issued thereunder pursuant 
to Executive Order 11615; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. CAREY of New York (for him- 
self, Mrs. ABzuG, Mr. Appaznso, Mr. 
BaDILLo, Mr. Bracci, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. Brasco, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. BURKE 
of Massachusetts, Mrs. CHISHOLM, 
Mr. DELANEY, Mr. DULSKI, Mr. Dow, 
Mr. HANLEY, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. KOCH, 
Mr. Murpxyr of New York, Mr. 
PODELL, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. Peyser, Mr. RYAN, Mr, SCHEUER, 
Mr. TERNAN, and Mr, WoLFF): 

H. Res. 653. Resolution calling for peace in 
northern Ireland and establishment of a 
united Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CAREY of New York (for him- 
self, Mr. Roprno, Mr. HARRINGTON, 
Mr. PIKE, Mr. MINISH, Mr. COTTER, 
and Mr. YaTRON) : 

H. Res. 654. Resolution calling for peace in 
northern Ireland and the establishment of a 
united Ireland; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAPPELL: 

H. Res. 655. Resolution to authorize a study 
of national fuels and energy policy; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H. Res. 656. Resolution: Peace in Ireland; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


277. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of California, 
relative to ocean vessels, which was referred 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Pisheries. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (by 
request) : 

H.R. 11388. A bill for the relief of George 
E. Chiplock; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CARNEY: 

H. Res. 657. Resolution congratulating the 
members, coach, and managers of the Camp- 
bell Athletic Club baseball team on their 
winning the 1971 National Amateur Base- 
ball Federation Junior Tournament; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

147. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Larry C. Hayes, Joliet, N1., relative to broth- 
erhood, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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DISTRICT GOVERNMENT UTILIZES 
THE PARAPROFESSIONAL 


HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, America is 
in the midst of a health crisis, and one 
of the primary problems is the shortage 
of medical manpower. However, the pic- 
ture need not be so dreary as there is an 
answer which might relieve the situ- 


ation—we need to increase our use of 
paraprofessionals in the medical field. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of all my colleagues a letter which I have 
received from Mr. Comer S. Coppie, spe- 
cial assistant to the mayor, regarding this 
very matter. I might add that it is good 
to see the District government getting 
down to the nitty-gritty of using para- 
professionals in the important work of 
upgrading health care in the city. I hope 
that the other areas of the country will 
follow Washington’s lead. 

The letter follows: 


GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT 
or COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., October 8, 1971. 
Hon. GILBERT GUDE, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. GUDE; I am pleased to take this 
opportunity to inform you of the District of 
Columbia’s effort to increase the utilization 
of health paraprofessionais in city programs 
funded by Federal grant monies allocated 
under the Emergency Employment Act of 
1971. The District’s allocation under Section 
9(a)(1) of the Act totals $2.68 million. 


Through this program, the Department of 
Human Resources is provided a fine oppor- 
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tunity to expand public health manpower 
and services with paraprofessional assistance. 
This effort complements and strengthens al- 
ready on-going employment of health para- 
professionals with appropriated funds. 

Included in our application for funding are 
21 Nursing Assistant positions, 9 Health Aide 
positions and 7 Physical and Occupational 
Therapy Assistants. This amounts to 9% of 
the total number of grant funded positions 
in the District’s plan. As an indication of 
the kinds of the services to be expanded with 
these positions, I would like to cite some ex- 
amples, as follows. Four Nursing Assistants 
will be employed at Forest Haven Residential 
Center for the Mentally Retarded in an effort 
to improve the ratio of staff to retarded pa- 
tients which, regretfully, is far below stand- 
ards of the American Association of Mental 
Deficiency. Seven school health aides will pro- 
vide sorely needed on-site health care in 
elementary and junior high schools. Two 
neighborhood health aides will provide out- 
reach services for neighborhood clinics in 
the PIC and Adams Morgan areas. These aides 
conduct community meetings, follow-up pa- 
tients with broken appointments, make home 
visits to reach all persons needing public 
health services, especially children and pre- 
natal cases. 

In addition to these already approved posi- 
tions, we are currently involved in formulat- 
ing a proposal for funding under Section 6 
of the Emergency Employment Act. This sec- 
tion provides funds for particular geographic 
areas which suffer a very high unemployment 
rate and the District’s allocation under this 
section is $689,000. We expect to request 
funding for additional School Health Aides, 
Neighborhood Health Aides and Nursing As- 
sistants. The Nursing Assistants would be 
utilized in support of a recently initiated 
Pediatric Practitioner Program whereby 
nurses are being trained to relieve the pedia- 
triclan by performing physical examinations 
and seeing pediatric patients for routine well 
chiid visits. 

The purpose of the Emergency Employ- 
ment Act is to create transitional jobs for un- 
employed and underemployed persons in 
areas of priority public service need, A special 
emphasis is placed upon the recruitment and 
hiring of veterans of the Vietnam era. In- 
deed, the regulations of the Department of 
Labor for the program have set the goal of 
one-third of the participants being Vietnam 
veterans. The District is therefore making a 
concerted effort to communicate with Vet- 
erans offices and organizations to ensure that 
veterans are made aware of and benefit from 
these opportunities. 

Another important element of this pro- 
gram is that these jobs be transitional—that 
is, that they lead to full-time employment 
in positions not funded by the Emergency 
Employment Act. We expect to be able to 
absorb well over half the participants as va- 
cancies occur in permanent positions of the 
District of Columbia government. The De- 
partment of Human Resources is planning 
an intensive training program for the para- 
professionals (as well as for other EEA par- 
ticipants) in order to promote their capacity 
to perform effectively on the job, advance 
their personal career development, and secure 
permanent employment. The training will 
include general training and orientation to 
the District government, Department of Hu- 
man Resources, the world of work and in such 
areas as community resources, reporting 
skills, working with the deprived and the 
emotionally and physically handicapped. Ad- 
ditionally, the Nurses Aides will be provided 
an 80 hour course on basic skills concurrent 
with on the job performance, and the Health 
Aides will be given more intensive training 
in interviewing, problem solving, medical 
self help, and care of children. 

If you should have any further questions 
regarding the District of Columbia program 
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in this area, please do not hesitate to contact 
me. 
Sincerely yours, 
Comer S. COPPIE, 
Special Assistant to the Mayor-Com- 
missioner, 


IN SUPPORT OF AMENDMENT TO 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT OF 1961 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing a bill to amend 
Public Law 87-128 to permit the Farmers 
Home Administration to make insured 
loans for emergency purposes, This bill 
will permit emergency loans to be made 
on the same basis as FHA farm operat- 
ing and farm ownership loans are now 
made. 

It is a companion bill to S. 2559 in- 
troduced in the Senate on September 22, 
1971, by Senator EASTLAND, for himself, 
Mr. ALLEN, Mr. BELLMON, Mr. DOLE, Mr. 
Lone, Mr. STENNIS, and Mr. TOWER. 

The need for emergency loans is al- 
ways uncertain and they are made from 
an emergency credit revolving fund es- 
tablished on October 15, 1961, by sub- 
title C of the Consolidated Farmers Home 
Administration Act of 1961. 

In recent years the number of emer- 
gency loans made each year has varied 
from 13,000 to 24,000 totaling $90,000,000 
to $108,000,000. 

Because of the extended drought in 
Texas and Oklahoma and the tornado in 
Mississippi in February of this year, the 
fund became exhausted. This situation 
was not anticipated when the 1972 budget 
was sent forward. 

When the exhaustion of the fund was 
anticipated, the Secretary of Agriculture 
sent up a request for an additional $65 
million, which fortunately reached the 
Senate the day they were marking up 
the agricultural appropriation bill for 
1972. The needed funds were authorized 
when the need became known. Had the 
request been received a few days later 


many farmers might have lost their. 


homes as a result of the Farmers Home 
Administration’s being without funds to 
respond to their emergency situations. 

Mr. Speaker, these emergency loans 
have saved many farm families from fi- 
nancial disaster. They are administered 
by the Farmers Home Administration 
in the same careful manner as all other 
FHA loans are administered. 

Under this amendment emergency 
loans will continue to be subject to the 
appropriation process as at present. Per- 
mitting them to be sold and insured, how- 
ever, will relieve the pressure on the 
emergency credit fund. It will permit 
the Farmers Home Administration to 
respond to emergency situations without 
exhausting the fund as quickly as at 
present. 

I hope that it will be possible to ob- 
tain favorable action on this bill in the 
present session of Congress. 


October 20, 1971 
THE PLIGHT OF SOVIET JEWRY 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the plight 
of Soviet Jewry grows more alarming day 
by day. The Soviet Government's bigotry, 
now all but institutionalized, strikes out 
at the Jew everywhere in Russian life— 
in jobs, in housing, in education, in 
travel, in cultural activities of every kind. 

More than 2,300,000 Jews now live un- 
der the Kremlin’s yoke. Yet no news- 
paper—indeed, virtually no publication 
whatever—is published in Yiddish. No 
school teaches in the Jews’ tradition or 
tongue. No theater celebrates their cul- 
tural heritage. No central organization 
binds them together in common purpose. 
Even food, the Kosher dishes Jews have 
savored in a tradition still surviving after 
thousands of years, is denied them: few 
shops, if any, carry these foods or their 
principal ingredients. 

Soviet Jews endure persecution almost 
reminiscent of the 18th century czarist 
pogroms that left hundreds of thousands 
hanged and pilloried throughout Russia. 

It is hardly surprising, Mr. Speaker, 
that many Soviet Jews want to emigrate 
to Israel. But the Kremlin grants few 
exit visas—perhaps 10 percent of those 
sought, and even these slowly and 
grudgingly. Their cost is nothing short 
of extortionate; about $1,000, afabulous 
sum to any Russian citizen. After years of 
groping through the redtape strewn in 
their path by Soviet officialdom, Jews 
granted visas face still more vexing ob- 
stacles. Their departures are delayed— 
often for months, sometimes for years. 
And, since they must explicitly renounce 
Soviet citizenship to become eligible for 
visas in the first place, they are sus- 
pended in a kind of eerie political limbo— 
without jobs, without permanent living 
quarters, without official status of any 
kind. They become, as the newspapers 
whimsically say, “nonpersons.” 

I know my colleagues join me in urging 
the State Department to renew its efforts 
for Soviet Jews. 

We in the Congress must continue to 
make their plight known to the world. 
We must continue to make speeches. We 
must continue to sponsor resolutions. We 
must continue to plead with worldwide 
organizations like the United Nations. 

Even the Soviet Union, no matter how 
glacially aloof to the world community, 
cannot ignore public outrage. 

A rally held Sunday night in my home 
city of Springfield, Mass., helped muster 
just that kind of aroused opinion. 

With permission, Mr. Speaker, I put 
in the Recorp a Springfield Union article 
describing the rally. 

The article follows: 

Sovrer Jews BREAKING THER SILENCE 

Jews living in the Soviet Union are break- 
ing their “silence” in response to government 
oppression of Jewish culture, a keynote 
speaker told 2000 persons at a rally Sunday 
in Springfield. 
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DIVERGENT VIEWS 

The struggle between the Soviet govern- 
ment and Jews is seen by Jews as one for 
cultural freedom, but the government sees it 
as a political struggle threatening the state, 
Eugene Gold, district attorney of Kings 
County, (Brooklyn) N.Y., said at the Jewish 
Community Center, 1160 Dickinson St., yes- 
terday. 

“The Jews of the Soviet Union are no long- 
er Jews of silence and many have gone to 
prison for their demonstrations against 
religious oppression,” he said at the rally, 
sponsored by the Springfield Jewish Federa- 
tion. 

According to Elie Asher, federation assist- 
ant director, about 2000 marched 
from Beth El Temple, 979 Dickinson, at 
10:30 a.m. to the parking lot of the center 
for the rally. 

UNDER CANOPIES 

He said 10 rabbis led the march, walking 
under five Chupoth, the canopy under which 
Jewish couples are married. 

The rabbis marched with Torahs, since the 
rally in support of Soviet Jews coincided with 
the celebration Sinchat Torah, he said. 

Sinchat Torah marks the conclusion of the 
yearly reading cycle of the first five books 
of the Bible and the beginning anew of the 
cycle, he said. 

Persons in the procession carried signs 
reading, “I am my brother's keeper,” “His- 
tory shall not repeat,” “Free our Soviet 
brothers,” and “Jews of silence no more.” 

“There is no Soviet Jewish plan to change 
the government of the Soviet Union. The 
Jews living in Russia want the right to live 
and worship as Jews, or be given visas to 
go to Israel,” Gold said. 

According to Gold, who visited Kiev, Mos- 
cow, Riga, and Leningrad in the Soviet Union 
last April, a Jew who applies for a visa to 
Israel is subjected to harassment by the 
KGB, the Soviet secret police. 

He said a person who has applied to go to 
Israel may lose his job, perhaps be arrested, 
or have his apartment taken away. 

$1000 PRICE 

“The cost of a visa is about $1,000 and you 
must renounce Soviet citizenship to get one. 
But even after a visa is granted a person may 
not be allowed to leave Russia. Instead, he 
may be held in limbo, as a non-person, un- 
able to get work or find an apartment to live 
in as an object lesson to frighten others from 
applying for visas,” he said. 

While in the Soviet Union, he said, the Jews 
he talked to expressed fear of what might 
happen to them. 

“Not all 3 million Jews wish to leave the 
Soviet Union, but most hope for a time when 
they can realize their Jewishness openly in 
the country,” he said. 

The rally was attended by representatives 
of 10 Western Massachusetts congregations, 
Asher said. 

They were Beth El Temple, Kodimoh Syna- 
gog, Sinai Temple and Temple B'nai Jacob, 
all in Springfield, Congregation Rodeph Sha- 
lom and Congregation Sons of Zion in Hol- 
yoke, Congregation B'nai Israel in Northamp- 
ton and representatives from Pittsfield, 
Greenfield, and the University of Massachu- 
setts, he said. 

Speakers at the rally were Rabbi Stanley 
M. Davids of Sinai Temple, Elliot Allen, com- 
munity relations chairman of the federation, 
Rabbi Mare E. Samuels of B’nai Jacob, Rabbi 
Jordan Ofseyer of Beth El, Rabbi Daniel 
Jeyzer of Sons of Zion and Rabbi Arthur 
Langenauer of B'nai Israel, he said. 

As the names of 40 Jewish prisoners in the 
Soviet Union were read, the Hakofah, or 
procession of Torahs symbolizing the differ- 
ent cities where Jews are oppressed, con- 
cluded the rally, he said. 
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BUSINESSMAN GETS FOOD STAMPS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. GUBSER, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lee 
M. Koster, a highly respected business- 
man in my congressional district, recent- 
ly took the time and trouble to provide a 
concrete example of how the food stamp 
program is abused, I urge each and every 
one of my colleagues to read the article 
entitled “He Tests System” by K. W. Lee 
which appeared in the Sacramento 
Union: 

He Tests System: BUSINESSMAN GETS FOOD 
STAMPS 
(By K. W. Lee) 

San Jose.—Lee M. Koster, 35, is an up-and- 
coming capitalist. 

He's worth a quarter million dollars in 
real estate and other holdings, he says. 

He travels a lot and vacations in Bermuda 
and Mexico. 

His four-member family lives in a two- 
story home valued at $50,000. He has an 
office and a secretary. He estimates his annual 
income ranges from $35,000 to $50,000. 

And the Kosters have been on food stamps 
since July 1. 

It’s all above board. 

To his social worker and presumably the 
food stamp law, this entrepreneur is tech- 
nically without income, 

So, each month Koster pays $2 and receives 
$106 worth of food stamps. 

But why would an affluent man like him 
want to be on a program intended for the 
needy? 

“I wanted to test if the food stamp system 
is as loose as what people say it is,” he said. 

“I need the food stamps like a hole in 
the head. Sure anybody can use them but 
very few people are in dire need of them. 

“The amazing thing is that just because 
you have no cash you are entitled to food 
stamps.” 

As Koster explained it, this is how his 
more-than-willing social worker has reduced 
his income to zero for food stamp purposes: 

“About a month ago I went down to the 
food stamp center on Gish Road (San Jose) 
to apply for food stamps. This social worker 
seems like a nice guy. He’s about 26 or 27 
and wore long hair, a beard, and an earring 
in his left ear. He said he had a degree in 
music. 

“I showed all my records, expenses and 
bilis. He went over them. It took about 10 to 
15 minutes. He didn’t ask a lot of questions. 
If somebody wanted to cheat, he could walk 
right over him but that was not my intention. 

“I showed him everything. My business ex- 
penses ran about $2,000 a month. I told him 
my annual income. He said that doesn’t mat- 
ter. He said what counts was the income of 
the preceding month. I explained to him I 
was anticipating a big check and had got back 
from a vacation in Bermuda. 

“He said, according to his calculation, I 
had technically no income. He said my in- 
come was Offset by the cost of operating my 
business. So I had no income. 

“I could hardly believe it. It was absolutely 
incredible. They mailed me $106 worth of food 
stamps for $2." 

Koster, a former investigator with the dis- 
trict attorney’s office and a Los Angeles 
County ex-sheriff’s deputy, said he went into 
sales work seven years ago. “I deal with 
professional people and business men—I 
make money on sales of life insurance, health 
insurance, real estate, stocks and various 
annuities.” 

Koster said he regarded himself as “the last 
breed of entrepreneurs. 
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“In my business,” he said, “you can start 
with almost nothing—no capital—but you 
can build your business and be successful.” 

Koster's “zero” income for food stamps pur- 
poses is an exaggerated but quite plausible 
example of loopholes in the food stamp law. 

There have been numerous stories of food 
stamp abuses. 

Perhaps the most flagrant abuse of all is the 
one which allows hippies and young people 
from ordinary families to get food stamps in- 
tended for the poor. The resentment has been 
especially keen among those who, like Koster, 
believes in working for a living. 

“This is still a country where a person can 
start with nothing and if he worked hard and 
did the types of things that successful people 
require themselves to do, he could become a 
success,” Koster said. 

“It’s very hard for some people to under- 
stand this. They seem to feel a person born in 
life has something coming to him. I don't 
think so. Life is like banking. You have to 
make some deposit before you can make any 
withdrawals. 

“I get sick and tired of taking care of some 
people who don't like to work. I work hard. I 
am a responsible man. I take care of my 
family and me. I get tired of my taxes going 
up and up. Another $50 increase this year is 
due to welfare alone. 

“My attitude ts this: If my elected repre- 
sentatives who are more concerned with re- 
election than representing the people who 
elected them keep passing the law and pass- 
ing the money out, I am going to take adyan- 
tage of the very system they created and 
spend the money to bring my tax right down 
to what it ought to be. 

“If everybody would get on the bandwagon 
and take advantage of the system, then ali 
these incompetent legislators—which most of 
them are—would be forced to re-evaluate the 
monster they have created.” 

Koster said he received the second monthly 
batch of $106 food stamps Friday from his 
social worker. 

Asked if he plans to apply for his stamps 
next month, he replied: 

“I think I have established a pattern, and 
it is obvious to any prudent person who looks 
at the evidence that this isn’t just a mistake 
by a social worker. 

“It’s a part of a parasitic system, and I 
think I have made my point.” 


THE POLLUTION PRAYER 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, as we 
approach consideration of a constitu- 
tional amendment and the issues it pre- 
sents, one of my constituents has sub- 
mitted a “non-denominational prayer” 
which may be relevant today, although 
it may not be acceptable: 

‘The polluter is a shepherd I shall not want. 

He maketh me to lie down in DDT pas- 
tures. 

He leadeth me beside waters that smell like 
a still. 

He restoreth my gall. 

He leadeth me into the paths of gaseous- 
ness for his profit’s sake. Yea, as I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of smog, I 
fear his evils for they art with me—his hot 
rod and graft discomfort me. He prepareth a 
table before me from which I dare not eat. 

He anointest my head with oil-spills; my 
Sewers runneth over. 

Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me 
all the days of my life—but only if I dwell in 
the house of Ralph Nader for ever. 
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GAINS SEEN IN WAR AGAINST 
ABUSE OF AMPHETAMINES 


HON. WILLIAM R. ROY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. ROY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
call to the attention of my colleagues an 
article which appeared in the October 4 
issue of the American Medical News, 
entitled “Gains Seen in War Against 
Abuse of Amphetamines.” 

The article tells of some of the efforts 
of doctors and medical societies to re- 
verse the rising tide of drug addiction in 
this country. 

As a physician, I realize all too well 
the dimensions of the problem we have 
facing us. I am proud that members of 
my profession, who daily see the necessity 
of proper drug usage, are acting volun- 
tarily to curb the use of amphetamines 
and other drugs subject to abuse. The 
article follows: 


Gains SEEN IN WAR AGAINST ABUSE OF 
AMPHETAMINES 


The medical profession’s positive efforts to 
help stem the tide of the nation’s drug abuse 
problem are gaining momentum. 

More state medical societies are joining the 
growing movement to voluntarily curb the 
prescribing of amphetamines. They are 
getting dramatic results and have drawn 
praise from President Nixon for their efforts. 

The President, in an address to the Ameri- 
can Medical Association House of Delegates 
last June in Atlantic City, challenged the 
medical community to join in an all-out 
battle against the drug menace (AMN, June 
28, 1971). 

President Nixon's more recent comments 
were contained in a letter to Edward M. 
Harrell, MD, president of the Louisiana State 
Medical Society, who had urged presidents 
and secretaries of the state’s parish medical 
societies to seek a total ban on the prescrib- 
ing of amphetamines and methampheta- 
mines with the exception of clearly recog- 
nized conditions, such as narcolepsy and 
selected cases of hyperactive and brain-dam- 
aged children. 

Dr. Harrell also asked each member to 
look at his individual prescribing practices 
to insure that all prescriptions for drugs 
with abuse potential “are written with 
caution.” 

“As a profession, we have a clear-cut obli- 
gation to provide leadership in this mount- 
ing problem,” Dr. Harrell wrote. 

In a letter sent from the Western White 
House in San Clemente, President Nixon 
lauded the effort. 

“You and your colleagues across the coun- 
try are the indispensable front-line soldiers 
in this ‘war’ on illicit drugs,” the President 
told the Louisiana Society president. “Dur- 
ing earlier periods of great difficulty, our 
people have come together in a unified 
national effort and prevailed over adversity. 

“I am confident that, by working together 
once again, we can meet the drug abuse 
crisis and eliminate this threat to the well- 
being of our society. The splendid contribu- 
tion you are making toward this end rep- 
resents an important beginning, and I 
want you to know how grateful I am to you 
and your fellow physicians.” 

In Oklahoma, where Oklahoma State Med- 
ical Assn. President Ed L. Calthoon, MD., 
ealled for voluntary restrictions on the writ- 
ing of prescriptions and approving of refills 
for amphetamines, the number of prescrip- 
tions for the drugs being filled in the state 
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has taken what is described as a ‘“remark- 
able" dip. 

Pharmacists responding to a poll in Okla- 
homa City reported declines in ampheta- 
mine prescriptions of from 50-90%. 

Response to a Vermont State Medical So- 
ciety House of Delegates resolution urging 
restraint and careful selection in prescrib- 
ing of all drugs subject to abuse—particu- 
larly amphetamines—drew these reactions 
from pharmacists in central Vermont: 

One called the decline in prescriptions 
“dramatic”; another said the reduction was 
“at least 80%, probably higher”; another 
druggist reported only one amphetamine 
prescription in the three weeks following 
the ban. 

Porter H. Dale, MD., VSMS president, said 
that in his opinion the legitimate use of 
amphetamines is “essentially controlled” in 
his state. 

He noted in a recent newsletter, however, 
that the “real problem remains, as before: 
illicit drug traffic.” Dr. Dale called for the 
“moral and financial support of those en- 
gaged in the enforcement of drug laws,” and 
the identification and regulation of all sup- 
ply channels. 

Dr. Dale also said physicians can help 
curb the thefts of amphetamines from of- 
fice and medical bags that have been occur- 
ring “with alarming frequency” in recent 
months by eliminating any inventory of 
the drugs. 

The latest to seek curbs on drug prescrib- 
ing is the Medical and Chirurgical Faculty 
of Maryland. 

In a strongly worded resolution passed 
by its House of Delegates, the medical so- 
ciety requested physicians in the state to 
“cease use” of methadone except in care- 
fully controlled addict-treatment programs, 
in cases of “urgent medical need” and when 
exceptions are granted by the state Secre- 
tary of Health and Mental Hygiene. 

A companion resolution urged physicians 
to restrict prescriptions of amphetamines 
and methamphetamines to “truly recog- 
nized cases of medical need.” The measure 
was modeled closely after a resolution ap- 
proved last June by the AMA at its annual 
convention, 


POW’S, NIXON, AND MEDDLERS 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to place in the Recorp today an edi- 
torial from the October 1, 1971, issue of 
the Knoxille, Tenn., News-Sentinel. This 
touches on a subject that concerns all of 
us—POW’s: 

POW’s, NIXON, AND MEDDLERS 

About the only thing heartening about 
being a prisoner of war is that it probably is 
better than being killed in action, or being 
shattered by & boobytrap. 

But it is a heart-breaking, frustrating 
experience for relatives at home. They rightly 
are impatient to get their men back. The 
uncertainty as to when, if ever, this will 
happen makes for painful weeks, months 
and years, 

This week a group of these relatives, meet- 
ing in Washington, were addressed by Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

Nixon sald everything possible is being 
done to repatriate the prisoners. And he 
added a “personal commitment.” He said he 
believes ‘we will eventually succeed in our 
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The tragic problem with that “commit- 
ment” is that there will be no prisoner return 
until the North Vietnamese Communists, for 
one reason or another, decide to return them. 
So far, all overtures have met with outright 
rejection or doubletalk. 

The prisoner relatives also heard from Sens. 
Edward M. Kennedy and George S. Mc- 
Govern. 

McGovern broadly implied that the Nixon 
Administration had not negotiated a release 
of the prisoners for political reasons. Ken- 
nedy struck an even lower blow. He tied 
in Nixon's projected visit to Red China and 
said: 

“While he’s over there in Peking, your hus- 
bands and sons are rotting.” 

The purpose of this intemperate type of 
insinuation, of course, is to belittle the Presl- 
dent politically. That, in itself, would be of 
no great moment; Nixon is competent to 
defend himself. 

It is of no great moment, either, that such 
utterances reflect the political and moral 
standards of the men who make them. 

What is most deplorable is that while the 
target is a political adversary, the victims 
are the hearts and minds of the helpless 
families of prisoners of war. The word for 
such tactics is despicable. 


WENDELL COLTIN CITED FOR HELP- 
ING AGED, ILL 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to share with my colleagues the honor 
that was recently accorded Mr. Wendell 
Coltin of the Boston Herald Traveler 
who has received national recognition for 
his devoted efforts to ease the burden of 
loneliness and illness shared by so many 
senior citizens. 

Through his energies, our elderly in 
Massachusetts have found a more pro- 
ductive life and have gained a better un- 
derstanding of this rapidly changing and 
complex society. 

I am pleased to bring to my colleagues’ 
attention the following article from the 
Boston Herald Traveler noting Wendell 
Coltin’s selection to receive the Better 
Life Award of the American Nursing 
Home Association. 

The article follows: 

WENDELL COLTIN CITED FOR HELPING AGED, 
ILL 

wendell H. Coltin the Herald Traveler med- 
icare columnist will receive the annual Bet- 
ter Life Award of the American Nursing 
Home Association in recognition of his out- 
standing service to the aged and the ill, 

The award was announced yesterday by 
officials of the national association and Ar- 
thur B. Stein, president of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Nursing Homes, 

Coltin will receive the citation at the an- 
nual convention of the ANHA next month in 
Anaheim, Calif. 

The recipient of the Bay State Better Life 
Award in 1969, Coltin was then commended 
as one of the nation’s top leaders in the com- 
munications media for “outstanding service 
and effective efforts that have resulted in 
lasting contributions to the improved insti- 
tutional health care of the aged in the com- 
munity and the nation.” 

The Massachusetts Federation represents a 
majority of the 690 nursing homes and ex- 
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tended care facilities in the Bay State, com- 
prising more than 32,000 beds. 


THE RESEGREGATION CONTINUES— 
WHITE STUDENTS FLEE NORFOLK 
SCHOOLS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, just be- 
fore the August recess I called attention 
of the House to the increasing phe- 
nomenon of white children leaving public 
schools in increasing numbers where 
massive busing has been ordered by the 
court. In my remarks I include the result 
of a survey conducted on my staff which 
showed an alarming degree of resegrega- 
tion—schools going from white to all 
black—as a result of massive busing and 
I warned that unless courts take another 
look at this whole problem of busing, the 
Nation’s public school system in many 
areas of the Nation will become an all 
black school system. 

Mr. John Mathews of the Washington 
Star has performed a notable public serv- 
ice by calling attention to the problems 
unfolding in Norfolk, Va., as a result of 
massive busing. 

I am placing Mr. Mathews’ excellent 
article in the record as a followup to 
my own remarks last August. I hope it 
will help the Nation’s courts sober up in 
this whole issue of massive busing. Mr. 
Mathews’ article follows: 

“WHITE FLIGHT” IN NORFOLK: SOUTHERN 
SCHOOLS ENTERING CRUCIAL INTEGRATION 
PERIOD 

(By John Mathews) 

Norrotk.—This vibrant port city, cur- 
rently basking in the warm afterglow of 
summer, and other large cities throughout 
the south, are now entering “Phase Two” of 
the school desegregation process. 

“Phase Two” is the crucial period of this 
school year when sweeping court-ordered 
desegregation plans are in effect and the fu- 
ture health of Southern school systems and 
the success or failure of racial integration 
hang in the balance. 

During “Phase One” of the last several 
years, Southern school boards accepted a de- 
gree of integration, but argued in the courts 
against abandonment of neighborhood 
school and against large scale busing. That 
phase ended abruptly on April 20 when the 
U.S. Supreme Court handed down its his- 
toric Swann decision, requiring maximum 
possible desegregation and the use of busing 
where needed. 

The new phase has a new vocabulary, 
which is no longer legalistic, but practical. 


“WHITE FLIGHT” CITED 


The talk is now of “white flight’’—middle- 
class whites pulling their children out of 
public schools and placing them in private 
schools or fleeing to white suburbs; of “re- 
segregation’—schools becoming blacker be- 
cause there are not enough whites to go 
around; and of physical dangers on school 
buses, racial frictions and violence in the 
schools. 

“Phase Two" strife surfaced here in Nor- 
folk a week ago when the moderate school 
board chairman, Vincent J. Thomas, shocked 
and shook the city by declaring in a lengthy 
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statement that the court-imposed desegre- 
gation plan for these schools—in effect for 
three weeks—was not working. 

In the last 15 months, Thomas said, some 
7,000 white children have left the school 
system, removed by parents in anticipation 
of and in reaction to extensive desegrega- 
tion. The “white flight” represents a 20 per 
cent drop in the total white population and 
has produced a city school system now at the 
“tipping,” with 52 percent white children 
and 48 percent blacks. 

D.C. GIVEN AS EXAMPLE 

The steady abandonment by the white 
middleclass of city schools in Norfolk, and 
elsewhere in the South, Thomas asserted 
“can only lead to the graduate deterioration 
of our public educational system, as it has in 
communities like Washington, D.C.” 

The school board chairman made clear his 
game plan for “Phase Two.” If a “workable” 
desegregation plan “acceptable to the great 
majority of our people’ can be developed, 
then the courts, it is hoped, will yield in the 
face of the destructiveness caused by the 
plan they had imposed. 

To Joseph A. Jordan Jr., the only black 
on the seven-member elected city council, 
that prospect spells disaster. ‘““There’s no in- 
between,” he said in an interview last week. 
“If the courts stand firm, things can be 
resolved, but if they weaken, we're headed 
for another 20 years of confusion.” 

Jordan accused Thomas and other officials 
of undermining the desegregation plan. “If 
you work to degrade the system, you'll have 
all kinds of flight, from blacks too, who 
don’t want a poor school system,” he said. 

The councilman maintained that “black 
flight” is already a reality. Nearly half of the 
city’s younger middle income blacks, Jordan 
said, are fleeing to black enclaves in the 
suburbs of Virginia Beach and Chesapeake, 
or to Portsmouth, because they cannot find 
adequate housing or schools in Norfolk. 


ALTERNATIVE OFFERED 


While making his judgment that the court- 
ordered desegregation plan has failed, school 
board chairman Thomas offered his own al- 
ternative. He suggested busing of older chil- 
dren in 5th through 12th grades, but reten- 
tion of neighborhood schools—with no bus- 
ing—for the youngest children, from kinder- 
garten through the 4th grade, 

Thomas estimated that his plan would pro- 
vide about three-quarters of the system's 
children with 13 years of integrated school- 
ing and the remaining fourth with at least 8 
years. 

The Thomas plan is considerably less com- 
prehensive than the plan required by the 
Fourth U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals last 
July which now is being appealed by a white 
parent group, but not by the school board. 
The court plan suggested by an educational 
consultant of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, required 
that virtually all schools reflect the system- 
wide ratio at the time of 55 per cent white 
and 45 per cent black. 

After children were counted at the end of 
September, school officials discovered an ab- 
solute loss of 5,600 white children in the 
last 15 months, taking into account the de- 
clining birthrate. The loss figure is substan- 
tial, but less than the 7,000 estimate used by 
Thomas, 

With the overall white population down to 
52 per cent compared to the 55 per cent esti- 
mate used by the courts, the individual school 
racial balances were seriously affected. Half 
the 56 elementary schools now have black 
majorities and the overall elementary school 
population is evenly divided between the 
races. Blacks also are in the majority in three 
of the 10 junior high schools and in one of 
the five high schools. 

Despite the shift in expected enrollments, 
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the court plan went into effect when schools 
opened nearly four weeks ago. School officials 
say about half of the system’s 50,000 students 
now attend school outside their neighbor- 
hoods, probably 8,000 more than last year 
when a more limited desegregation plan was 
implemented. 

Much of the increase in busing is at the 
elementary school levels. Bus trips for Ist 
through 6th grade children average less than 
a half hour one-way, but can last close to an 
hour where some schools in the upper, largely 
white, Northern section of the city are paired 
with schools at the extreme Southern black 
section of the city. 

Children are assigned to a school for grades 
5 and 6, and neighborhood, for the first four 
grades, then to another school for grades 5 
and 6, and of course to different junior and 
senior high schools. In many cases, parents 
this year did not know where their children 
would be assigned until two or three weeks 
before school opened. 


COST ADDED IRRITANT 


An added irritant in the situation here 
is that parents pay out of their pockets for 
the court-ordered busing: a quarter a day 
or about $45 per child a year and possibly 
even more if the private bus company gets 
& post price freeze fare increase approved. 

Like most Virginia cities, Norfolk schools 
have never had a bus fleet, although many 
children in junior and senior high schools 
have ridden regular public bus lines to school. 
School board chairman Thomas and others 
have suggested the schools establish their 
own “yellow bus” system, a capital expendi- 
ture of $3.5 million and an annual operating 
cost of about $750,000. The state would foot 
about half the annual operating cost, but 
none of the initial spending for buses, ga- 
rages and other equipment and facilities. 

City hall officials oppose such a plan, argu- 
ing that taking away school busing business 
from the Virginia Transit Co. would bank- 
rupt the private company and force the city 
to take over the entire public bus system. 

Officials also say there is no money in city 
or school budgets to pay the approximately 
$1 million annually in bus fares now paid by 
parents. NAACP lawyers, charging the city 
with a deliberate attempt to sabotage the de- 
segregation plan, are asking the appeals court 
to require the city to provide immediate free 
transportation for all school children. 

The busing costs have caused many hard- 
ships, which have come to the attention of 
Jesse L. Allen, an assistant superintendent 
for pupil personnel services. He cited the 
case of a family on welfare with five chil- 
dren bused to schools—an annual cost of 
$225. Following a hardline school board pol- 
icy against granting any exceptions to school 
assignments, Allen had to refuse any relief 
to the welfare family which presumably is 
readjusting its limited budget to get its 
children to school. 

Allen's office also keeps figures on disci- 
plinary problems in the schools, Last year, 
he said nearly 5,000 suspensions were issued 
in the school with probably a majority to 
black students. Just last week a police report 
said disciplinary incidents had increased this 
year, most of them occurring on buses. 

Thomas, the school board chairman, ac- 
knowledges that disciplinary problems are 
prevalent, but he notes: “We used to have 
fights and now we have racial incidents if 
it happens to be between a black boy and 
a white boy.” 

The black councilman, Jordan, maintained 
that police reports invariably indicate more 
fights or other incidents involving blacks 
than whites. “The reason for this,” he said, 
“is thav if a black assaults a white as a 
matter of course, the white reports to police. 
But, blacks have no confidence in police and 
won't make reports, but will handle the 
matter themselves.” 
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Jordan and other blacks in Norfolk con- 
tinually become angered by what they view 
as a concentrated campaign on the part of 
whites to prove that desegregation is not 
working, like the Thomas statement and the 
police report, both issued after less than a 
month of the school year. 

Mrs, Vivian T. Mason, the only black on 
the seven-member appointed school board 
which oversees a school system with a 48 per 
cent black population, points to what she 
sees as many successes in the last two years 
of large scale integration. Schools like Booker 
T. Washington, a formerly black high school, 
attracted only half the assigned whites in 
September, 1970, but after a positive, un- 
eventfu. schooi year double the number 
showed this past September. 

Like other blacks interviewed in Norfolk, 
Mrs. Mason insisted that the black com- 
munity dislikes the inconvenience of busing, 
but fee. it imsures equality of school re- 
sources. As a black teacher aide in a school 
put it, ‘With whites here, you can be sure we 
will never have part-time schools again.” 


DAY OF INFAMY 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is at times 
unbelievable to see to what depths some 
persons will sink. The following editorial 
from the Indianapolis, Ind., Star con- 
cerning plans of the new left for Veter- 
ans Day gives an excellent example: 

Day Or INFAMY 

“New Leftist” Rennie Davis, friend of the 
Old Leftists who run North Vietnam, has 
announced plans to give a unique touch to 
Veterans Day, Oct. 25, at Washington, by 
having representatives of the Viet Cong ad- 
dress an antiwar assembly near the White 
House. 

The Vietnamese Communists will not be 
there in person. They will be in Paris and 
will speak via a telephone circuit connected 
to a public address system. ° 

This will happen on a day set aside to 
honor the veterans of this nation’s wars. 

Some 50,000 of these veterans were slain 
by the forces of the enemy who will be ad- 
dressing the socalled antiwar assembly near 
the White House. 

It is perhaps an indication of deep changes 
that have taken place in the nation to re- 
fiect what would have happened if Nazi- 
Japan Axis sympathizers had arranged for 
Hermann Goering, Heinrich Himmler, Hideki 
Tojo and Admiral Yamamoto to address an 
“antiwar” rally in the nation’s capital dur- 
ing the closing months of World War II. 

“New Leftist” Davis indignantly told an 
outdoor rally of some 500 students at the 
University of Vermont several days ago, 
“There is absolutely no evidence to support 
the view that the Vietnam war is windiug 
down. This is the most incredible deception 
yet to come from the office of the presi- 
dency.” 

He did not say anything about the desir- 
ability of the Communists winding down 
their part of the war. This is perhaps unfor- 
tunate, for he seems to have more of an in 
with Hanoi and the Viet Cong than he does 
with the American government, and if he 
could persuade the Reds to wind down their 
war, the whole thing might stop. 

But then, different people have different 
attitudes about different wars. Or as Mso 
Tse-tung, chairman of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party, once put it: 

“We Communists oppose all unjust wars 
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that Impede progress, but we do not oppose 
progressive, just wars. Not only do we Com- 
munists not oppose just wars, we actively 
participate in them.” 

It is apparent what kind of war Rennie 
Davis and his followers think the United 
States and the South Vietnamese are fight- 
ing. 

What kind of war do they think the Viet 
Cong and the Hanoi Communist dictators 
are fighting? 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 
AND CAREER EDUCATION 


HON. VICTOR V. VEYSEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
the House is scheduled to begin consid- 
eration of the Higher Education Act of 
1971. I would like to once again call my 
colleagues’ attention to the fundamental 
improvement this bill offers to career 
education in America. 

This bill offers an opportunity for oc- 
cupational and career education to every 
American who desires it, and assures that 
this option is clearly spelled out at every 
level in the educational process. Our 
present emphasis on an academic degree 
as the only socially acceptable educa- 
tional goal is costing us dearly. 

Aimless college students waste 4 years 
of their lives, at great public expense, 
and graduate with little or no prepara- 
tion for how they must make a living. 
Many of them awake rudely to the reali- 
zation that a bachelor’s degree counts for 
very little in a world filled with other de- 
gree holders. They tend to blame “the 
system” for their dilemma, and to some 
extent they may be justified. 

Tomorrow the House can take a giant 
step toward correcting this imbalance by 
supporting the occupational education 
title of the higher education bill. I urge 
my colleagues to do so. 

A recent article from the Wall Street 
Journal describes eloquently the problem 
this title aims to correct. 

The article follows: 

[Prom the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 18, 1971] 
REVIEW AND OUTLOOK—CAREER EDUCATION 
One of the hopes of Sidney P. Marland Jr., 

U.S. Commissioner of Education, is to take 

some of the aimlessness out of secondary ed- 

ucation in the United States. 

There can be considerable doubt about how 
far the federal government should be per- 
mitted to go in pressing its curriculum ideas 
on the states as the quid pro quo for federal 
money grants. Educational administration 
should be left as decentralized as possible to 
meet the diverse needs of different commu- 
nities. 

However, Mr. Marland was himself a local 
school superintendent and his belief that 
schools need more purpose is well worth the 
attention of state and local superintendents. 
Some in fact already are proceeding along 
the lines Mr. Marland suggests. 

What Mr. Marland is concerned about is 
the large number of high school students 
who have no plans either for college or for a 
specified type of work after they finish high 
school. Somewhere close to half the nation’s 
high school students fall into this cate- 
gory and end up in what are known as “gen- 
eral education” courses, the commissioner ob- 
serves. When they finish high school they 
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often are possessed of few of the skills the 
job market demands. 

The true purpose of secondary education 
can, of course, always be debated. Some edu- 
cators have long held that for those who are 
not college bound the main objective should 
be a general education that prepares them for 
citizenship in a democratic free society. Job 
training can come afterwards when they ac- 
tually find a job, the argument goes. 

There is some logic to this, but it is a 
logic more applicable to the past than the 
present. Certainly, it is difficult to gear 
public education to the changing needs of 
the job market. Students who are encouraged 
to pursue a specialty and then find it difficult 
to get a job to make use of their skills will 
almost certainly feel frustration. 

All the same, public school vocational 
training does not have to be so narrow that 
it would lock a student into a specialty. It 
can be argued that in this era it is better 
to have some skill than none at all, even 
if that skill is not instantly marketable. And 
given what appears to be a dearth of profi- 
cient talent in all sorts of skilled and semi- 
skilled occupations the problems of finding a 
job would seem to be not so much greater 
than the problems some college graduates 
face. 

There are, however, even stronger argu- 
ments than these. The drift away from 
career orientation in education—at the col- 
lege level as well as the high school level— 
may well be partly responsible for some of the 
confusion and frustration that afflict many 
young people. To introduce stronger encour- 
agement to think in career terms at a young- 
er age may well help to restore a sense of 
purpose among your people who now lack 
such a sense. 

But perhaps most important is the possi- 
bility that introduction of career orientation 
in secondary education will remove some of 
the damaging stigma that attaches to pur- 
suit of careers that do not involve college 
training. There can be little doubt that this 
stigma has caused too many students to 
drift aimlessly into college when they could 
have been spending their time more usefully 
training for other pursuits. 

This drift has several undesirable effects. 
It may discourage the individual from de- 
veloping his or her best talents or skills. It 
denies needed talents and skills to the econ- 
omy. The presence of aimless students on 
college campuses dilutes the efforts of the 
colleges to provide first-rate education to 
those students with a genuine academic bent. 

In other words, the present system is highly 
inefficient if we are to assume that one role 
of education should be to prepare people for 
a useful role in the economy as well as a 
responsible role as citizens. To fill that role 
some educators will have to adopt some new 
attitudes toward their task. These also will 
be some considerable expense in developing 
the curricula, teachers and laboratories for 
this purpose. 

Even sọ, if the fruits of such an effort will 
be to improve the skill level and productivity 
of the economy, to create greater job satis- 
factions for a wider number of people and to 
remove some of the class and status consider- 
ations that have attached themselves to 
work, the effort will have been well worth 
making. 


WHEELCHAIR ATHLETE 


HON. ROMANO L. MAZZOLI 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 
Mr. MAZZOLT. Mr. Speaker, in this era 


of automation and computerization, the 
marvels of modern technology make us 
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forgetful of the plain, old-fashioned sat- 
isfaction of doing things for ourselves— 
with our hands. Sometimes, we need to 
be reminded by the example set by the 
less fortunate who have had to overcome 
severe obstacles to do the ordinary things 
of life. 

Such an exemplary person is Mr. 
Johnny O’Brien, of Louisville, Ky., who 
has refused to allow cerebral palsy to 
keep him from the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion of doing things for himself. He is a 
courageous, admirable young man whose 
life is a reproach to those of us who let 
minor aches and pains get the upper 
hand. 

I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the endeavors of Mr. 
O’Brien by inserting in the RECORD an 
article from the Louisville Courier- 
Journal by John Filiatreau. It is entitled 
“Athlete.” 

The article follows: 

ATHLETE 
(By John Filiatreau) 

Ours is a nation of armchair athletes. We 
sit in our living rooms, beer in hand, and soak 
in the vicarious thrills. 

We share in the excitement of a football 
game contested a thousand miles away, and 
second-guess the quarterback when a pass is 
intercepted. We delight in the grace of a 
professional iceskater, the precision of a golf- 
er, the daring of an automobile racer. 

We look for perfection. We admire athletes 
whose nerves are icy-cold and always in con- 
trol. And—because we are a body-conscious 
nation—we demand physical beauty of our 
heroes. 

So it is seldom that we watch an athlete 
like Johnny O’Brien, who recently bowled a 
51 at Parkmoor Lanes, 2545 S. Third. 

O’Brien is hardly graceful. Watching him 
bowl is not a poetic experience. His scores 
are seldom even average. But his courage is 
richly instructive to those of us who take our 
bodies for granted. 

O’Brien, 31, is physically handicapped. 
Cerebral palsy has robbed him of most of his 
motor control since an injury he suffered at 
birth. Much of his energy is sapped by in- 
voluntary, random motions of his arms and 
body. 

He is a wheelchair athlete. 

Mrs. Toni Wheatley, cashier at Parkmoor, 
says O’Brien’s handicap hasn’t kept him from 
improving his game. She said he plays two 
or three times a week, and has been coming 
to Parkmoor for about four years. 

“At first he could hardly get any of them 
down there at all,” she said. “Now, I think 
he plays a pretty good game ... He gets a 
big kick out of it.” 

Most of us have seen wheelchair-bowlers 
before. Some are good at the game. Some 
can compete with able-bodied athletes. But 
O'Brien's disability is severe. He bowls with 
extreme difficulty, and intense concentration 
is required. 

On a recent afternoon, when Parkmoor was 
nearly deserted, O’Brien interrupted a con- 
versation to ask one of the men relaxing at a 
table to help him down to the lanes. “No, 
you go on,” groused the first man he asked 
for help. A second man rose to assist O’Brien, 
and the first yelled, “Just roll him all the way 
down!" O'Brien smiled. 

As the men resumed their conversation, 
he got ready to bowl. It took several minutes 
to locate the holes in his bowling ball. After 
putting the ball into a special holder attached 
to his wheelchair, he wheeled himself, back- 
wards, to the line, spun the chair around, 
put on the brakes to keep it from moving, 
Sen with a pendulum motion released the 

all. 

The ball rolled extremely slowly. It seemed 
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balanced on the edge of the gutter all the 
way. But it stayed up and knocked three 
pins down. 

O’Brien released the brakes, backed up to 
the ball-return area, and carefully marked 
the score. 

He repeated this routine for nearly an hour 
in scoring his 51. He later said, with justified 
pride, that his highest score ever was 104. 

Several balls ended up in the gutter. When 
this happened, O’Brien made an elaborate 
gesture of disgust. 

After he had released the ball, he often 
seemed to try to communicate with it, to 
correct its errant course with an awkward 
“body English.” Then the automatic pin- 
setter would effortlessly and precisely sweep 
away the pins he had left. 

“Johnny plays every chance he gets,” his 
mother said. “His brother-in-law usually 
takes him over to the bowling alley, and a 
friend of his brings him home.” 

Mrs. O'Brien said her son has made several 
friends while at Parkmoor. “One of his 
friends took him up to Cincinnati for a base- 
ball game one day last week. Everybody likes 
Johnny. Of course, he's got a good person- 
ality.” 

Mrs. O'Brien says that next to bowling, her 
son’s greatest interest is baseball. “Oh, he'll 
tell you anything you want to know about 
baseball. He reads an awful lot about it. He’s 
a St. Louis Cardinals fan.” 

By the time O’Brien had finished ali 10 
frames of his recent bowling effort, a small 
crowd had gathered to watch him. He smiled 
openly at the group and prepared to bowl a 
second game. 

“Isn’t he something?” one bystander asked 
of no one in particular. 

“Sure is,” replied another spectator. “I had 
a sister who once bowled a 31—and she's as 
sound as you and me.” 


JAMES LEE CARTER NAMED OUT- 
STANDING DOORMAN OF THE 
HOUSE GALLERY 


HON. JOSEPH P. ADDABBO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York delegation is proud to claim James 
Lee Carter as one of its own. 

Mr. Carter, who was named “Out- 
standing Doorman of the House Gal- 
lery,” U.S. House of Representatives, by 
the Doormen’s Society, is well known on 
Capitol Hill. James Carter is always 
courteous, efficient in his tasks and help- 
ful to the Members and guests. 

Jimmy, as he is known by all Hill peo- 
ple, has been employed at the Capitol for 
approximately 25 years and has worked 
on both the House and Senate side. 

In his first job, Jimmy worked in the 
Senate restaurant and recalls with 
pleasure his association with some of the 
outstanding members of the U.S. Senate, 
such as President Truman, Vice Presi- 
dent Barkley, Senator Robert Taft, Sen- 
ator Robert Wagner and many more. 

Jimmy transferred from the Senate 
restaurant to the Sergeant at Arms and 
after spending 11 years on the Senate 
side, transferred to the House. 

His family, his church and his work 
are high on Jimmy’s list of priorities. I 
hope for James Lee Carter many more 
sons of happy association with this 

ouse. 
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While I am not totally familiar with 
the background of Jack Russ, who was 
selected as “Outstanding Doorman of the 
Year for the House Floor,” or of Sgt. Earl 
Gassett, winner of the “Outstanding 


Police Officer of the Year” award, I wish 
to extend to these two gentlemen my 
congratulations and best wishes. 

Our work here in this Chamber is made 
a little bit easier and smoother because 
of the dedication of people like Jimmy 
Carter, Jack Russ and Sergeant Gassett. 


IS CANCER A PROPRIETARY 
DISEASE? 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, the New York 
Times of October 14 took editorial note 
of the advertising campaign mounted 
against the effort of the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Rocers) “to win congres- 
sional approval for a sensible approach 
toward cancer research.” 

Comparing the Senate’s cancer bill and 
the national cancer attack amendments 
introduced by Mr. Rocers, the editorial 
concluded: 

The Rogers bill is far superior to the one 
the Senate passed, and the American Cancer 
Society does the cause of combating cancer 
no favor by its campaign against the useful 
Rogers initiative. 


Today the Washington Post editorially 
applauds Mr. Rocers’ subcommittee for 
voting down the proposed independent 
cancer agency and adds its hope that— 

The House subcommittee will be sustained 
in its Judgment on this emotion-laden sub- 
ject when the matter reaches the floor and 
that the Senate can be persuaded to follow 
the recommendations of those who oppose 
stripping cancer studies out of the existing 
framework of biomedical research. 


Mr. Speaker, today’s Post also carries 
a letter from Dr. John A. D. Cooper, 
president of the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, in reply to one of Oc- 
tober 6 from Dr. H. Marvin Pollard, pres- 
ident of the American Cancer Society. 
I think Dr. Cooper’s letter is commend- 
able in its detail and its restraint. 

The two editorials and the letter show 
how a voluntary health organization can 
tend to regard a disease as proprietary, 
and can seem to imply that non-proprie- 
tors do not care or that nothing is being 
done. In the case of cancer, both impli- 
cations could not be more wrong. 

I include the three items at this point: 
[From the New York Times, Oct. 14, 1971] 
CANCER POLITICS 

The effort of Representative Paul G. Rogers 
to win Congressional approval for a sensible 
approach toward cancer research has appar- 
ently produced panic among the proponents 
of a rival measure that the Senate passed 
last summer. Such panic is the only explana- 


tion for the high-powered advertising cam- 
paign launched by the American Cancer So- 
ciety in support of the Senate measure, 

The Senate last summer was persuaded to 
establish an essentially separate cancer re- 
search agency whose head would report only 
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to the President. The most likely result if 
the Senate bill became law would be the 
beginning of the destruction of the National 
Institutes of Health—probably the world’s 
greatest biomedical research institution. The 
negative reaction among scientists was sum- 
marized in these words by the magazine 
“Science” recently: “Few issues haye s50 
united the biomedical community as the pro- 
posal to remove the National Cancer In- 
stitute from N.ILH.... No major scientific 
body, apart from the American Cancer Bo- 
ciety, supports the proposal, and numerous 
organizations from the National Academy of 
Sciences downward have spoken out against 
it.” 

With expert help from thhe biomedical 
community, Representative Rogers has fash- 
ioned a substitute bill that would safeguard 
the vast research program of the N.I.H., while 
permitting greater flexibility for the Insti- 
tute’s efforts against cancer and other dis- 
eases. The Rogers bill is far superior to the 
one the Senate passed, and the American 
Cancer Society does the cause of combating 
cancer no favor by its campaign against the 
useful Rogers initiative. 


{Prom the Washington Post, Oct. 19 1971] 
THE CONQUEST OF CANCER 


The fight over the proposal to establish a 
new Conquest of Cancer Institute is building 
toward a climatic finish. A House subcommit- 
tee last Friday voted down the proposal 
backed by the White House for creating such 
an independent agency, substituting in its 
place a bill strengthening the position of the 
existing cancer institute inside the structure 
of the National Institutes of Health. Since 
the Senate had previously passed the White 
House plan by an overwhelming majority 
and since the White House shows no signs of 
backing down, the way seems clear for a fight 
on the House floor or in a conference com- 
mittee or both. 

There have been few other legislative pro- 
posals in recent years that have divided the 
nation’s medical community so sharply. In 
our letters column today, the President of 
the Association of Medical Colleges challenges 
some of the points raised earlier this month 
by a letter from the President of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. We might let the ex- 
change go at that except for the full page 
advertisement in this newspaper last week in 
which it was asserted that objections to the 
bill come mainly from those “who do not 
have expert cancer knowledge” and “do not 
fully understand the situation." The implica- 
tion of the ad, like the implication of similar 
ads that have appeared elsewhere, is that 
the only way to conquer cancer is to estab- 
lish a new institute with that as its goal and 
that only those who want the new institute 
are ready to support an all-out attack on 
cancer. 

If the situation were really as simple as the 
authors of this advertisement make it seem, 
there would be no dispute over the White 
House proposal. There is no opposition that 
we know of to increased federal funding for 
cancer research nor to a federal commit- 
ment aimed at providing whatever funds are 
necessary to find a cure for cancer. But it 
does not follow that the creation of a new 
free-wheeling agency which reports only to 
the President is either the only or the best 
way to channel those funds. And that is what 
the fight is all about. 

It is true that many of those researchers 
who focus solely on cancer favor the estab- 
lishment of a new agency. That is hardly sur- 
prising. Any group of researchers on any sub- 
ject would love to have an agency devoted 
exclusively to their field, If there is to be a 
special institute for cancer, why not one for 
heart diseases? They kill twice as many peo- 
ple. Or for arthritis, from which far more 
people suffer. 
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Part of the need for a new agency, if we 
are to believe the advertisement, is that it 
would be “an advance in the mechanics of 
administration” which would free cancer 
researchers from the “red tape which now 
slows the cancer fight.” That statement, plus 
the assertion that it “would be futile just to 
pour more money into the existing system,” 
is a charge of gross mismanagement against 
the National Institutes of Health and the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. It is a charge that we think has not 
been and cannot be proved. Indeed, if the 
situation is that bad, it seems strange that 
the panel of experts which first recommended 
the new agency never saw fit to discuss the 
problems of research management with any 
of the top officials of either HEW or NIH. 

Inherent in the drive for a new cancer 
agency is the promise that a cure can be 
found if only enough money is devoted to 
the search and administered in a particular 
way. This is a promise which the supporters 
of the new agency are careful to hedge, 
knowing as they do that the cure or cures 
may still be years or decades away. Yet it is 
that appeal which has given the drive for a 
new agency its popularity, a popularity 
underlined by the heavy mail to members of 
Congress which resulted when columnist Ann 
Landers took up the cudgels for the agency 
some months ago. Nevertheless, President 
Nixon was right when he said last winter that 
“scientific breakthroughs are still required 
and they often cannot be forced—no matter 
how much money and energy is expended.” 
It is worth noting in passing that many of 
the basic discoveries which have helped doc- 
tors to understand cancer better did not 
originate in the context of cancer research. 

We hope that as the House subcommittee 
will be ‘sustained in its judgment on this 
emotion-laden subject when the matter 
reaches the floor and that the Senate can 
be persuaded to follow the recommendations 
of those who oppose stripping cancer studies 
out of the existing framework of biomedical 
research. 


HEAD OF MEDICAL COLLEGES ASSOCIATION ON 
THE CANCER AGENCY PROPOSAL 
(By John A. D. Cooper, M.D.) 

In The Washington Post of October 6, 
there appeared a letter from H. Marvin Pol- 
lard, president of the American Cancer So- 
ciety, Inc., entitled “A New Opportunity to 
Fight Cancer.” Dr. Pollard states that the 
recent House hearings in Washington on 
legislation aimed at expanding the national 
attack on cancer makes it pertinent for the 
public to have a clear understanding of the 
both the facts and the issues surrounding the 
proposal contained in the bill S. 1828 to 
establish an independent Conquest of Can- 
cer Agency within the National Institutes of 
Health, which has been passed by the Senate 
but now rejected by Congressman Paul 
Rogers and his Subcommittee on Public 
Health and Environment. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Pollard’s letter will add 
only to public confusion and misunderstand- 
ing concerning the legislation now being 
considered by the Congress and the most ef- 
fective way to confront this dread disease. 

Dr. Pollard states that S. 1828 is supported 
by the majority of doctors who are cancer 
Specialists and opposition comes only from 
scientists who are not experts in cancer and 
thus do not fully understand the situation. 

Many distinguished investigators in the 
field of cancer, most of whom are also con- 
cerned with the care of patients, haye ap- 
peared before the House committee in oppo- 
sition to this bill. Among them are Dr. How- 
ard H. Hiatt, Head of the Cancer Division, 
Department of Medicine, Beth Israel Hos- 
pital, Boston; Dr. Robert Handschumacher, 
American Cancer Society Professor of Phar- 
macology, Yale University; Dr. George Ni- 
chols, Jr., Director, Cancer Research Insti- 
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tute, New England Deaconess Hospital, Bos- 
ton; and Dr. Henry Kaplan, Chairman of the 
Department of Radiology, Stanford Univer- 
sity, and a member of the Panel of Consult- 
ants. The major advances in cancer have 
come from scientific fields which have not 
been the center of the applied cancer research 
effort. The views of “scientists” can carry at 
least as much weight in this matter as those 
of “doctors.” 

It is stated that S. 1828 is based upon ex- 
haustive study by a panel of experts who 
would have liked to support the “status quo” 
but reluctantly came to the conclusion that 
an independent cancer authority is neces- 
sary because the facts so dictate. 

In the report of the Scientific Committee 
of the panel referred to by Dr. Pollard (a 
report that comprises 140 pages of the 149 
page report of the overall panel), which ex- 
haustively examines and assesses the prob- 
lems, obstacles, and opportunities relating to 
further progress in cancer research, there is 
no mention of the need for an independent 
cancer authority or of any organizational 
problems, It is quite clear from the assess- 
ment of this scientific group that the major 
barriers to progress in cancer are scientific 
and not organizational. The report of the 
panel provides no evidence or findings to 
support the sweeping organizational changes 
recommended. 

Dr. Pollard states that ". .. all that S. 1828 
bolls down to is an advance in mechanics of 
administration. The essential intellectual 
and scientific relationships would remain 
the same...” 

S. 1828 would give to the Director of the 
Conquest of Cancer Agency extraordinary 
power and authorities which would be un- 
available to the Director of the NIH for all 
other disease and biomedical research pro- 
grams in the NIH. Thus, the cancer effort 
would be separated out of the other re- 
search activities in the NIH and the contri- 
butions they can make to advancing our 
knowledge about neoplasia. 

Creation of an independent cancer pro- 
gram would force into the over-burdened Of- 
fice of Management and Budget and the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President decisions 
which neither is capable of carrying out. 

Dr. Pollard notes that the creation of a na- 
tional cancer agency will not fragment NIH 
but rather strengthen it and that the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society was one of the original 
supporters of the National Cancer Institute 
and obviously would not “embrace any pro- 
posal that would harm what we helped to 
create.” 

Dr. Pollard testified before the Senate 
committee in support of a bill that would 
abolish the National Cancer Institute. 

No one who has appeared before the com- 
mittees in the House and Senate has urged 
any delay or diminishment in the attack 
upon cancer. As stated by Congressman Rog- 
ers, there is a need for a most careful and 
deliberate examination of a proposal which 
holds within it the potentiality of destroying 
the one institution, the NIH, that has made 
so much of the scientific progress under- 
lying a greater medical capability in cancer 
Possible. 

Dr. Pollard holds that S 1828 will not fi- 
nancially harm the budgets of the other NIH 
Institutes, citing the fact that the Congress 
appropriated $142 million more than the 
President requested for FY 1972 for NIH re- 
search institues, other than the National 
Cancer Institute, as evidence. 

The President’s request for 1972, while 
supporting a $100 million special appropria- 
tion for new cancer initiatives, drastically 
cut the support for other institute programs. 
Thus, the much-publicized increase of $100 
million for cancer research in the Presi- 
cent's budget was obtained programs 
upon which further progress in cancer is 
dependent, 
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True, the Congress appropriated, as Dr. 
Pollard has noted, some $142 million more 
for the NIH programs other than the Na- 
tional Cancer Society had little to do with 
this reversal of the President’s budget. Dr. 
Poliard, in testifying before the HEW appro- 
priations subcommittee in the House, urged 
only a further increase of $66 million in the 
backs in the other NIH research programs. 
The American Cancer Society, although in- 
vited, did not join the Coalition for Health 
Funding, whose activities were principally 
responsible for the increase in research fund- 
ing. 

Dr. Pollard suggests that if S 1828 is not 
passed, the “status quo” in respect to cancer 
research will be retained, and implies that 
such action will contribute in some way or 
another to the death of 300,000 persons in 
this nation from cancer. 

Such an implication is untrue. There is be- 
fore the Congress an alternative, approved 
last week by the subcommittee. This bill will 
provide the means for mounting a broadly 
coordinated assault upon cancer using the 
full scientific resources of the NIH as well 
as the National Cancer Institute. It provides 
for the high level of leadership, and the ad- 
ministrative authorities to undertake this 
urgent cancer effort. Rather than sowing the 
seeds of division and destruction, this ap- 
proach will strengthen the entire structure 
of the NIH so that this nation can continue 
to be the beneficiary, not only in cancer but 
also in the other major disease areas, of the 
vigorous biomedical research programs which 
this institution has brought into being and 
so well advances. 

The nation’s academic medical centers find 
it unfortunate that essentially subordinate 
administrative problems have been utilized 
to obscure the fundamental scientific and 
policy issues. These centers, which carry out 
a major part of the basic and applied research 
in cancer and a substantial part of the treat- 
ment of cancer patients have carefully ex- 
amined the bills in Congress. They enthusi- 
astically support the Rogers bill as the most 
effective instrument to mount the attack 
against this dread disease. 


REDUCE THE US. CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the U.N. General Assembly is now de- 
bating the question of Chinese repre- 
sentation in the United Nations. The 
lackeys of Communist China have called 
for the expulsion of the Republic of 
China from the organization which Na- 
tionalist China helped to create, and to 
bring in, in their place, the representa- 
tives of the People’s Republic of China. 
We in the Congress have been particu- 
larly distressed over this situation be- 
cause we unconditionally oppose the ex- 
pulsion of the Republic of China from 
the United Nations. To expel the Re- 
public of China from the United Nations 
is to ignore and to nullify its 26 years as 
an honorable and active member of the 
United Nations. To expel the Republic 
of China from the United Nations is to 
brand it an outlaw, since article 6 of the 
U.N. Charter allows for expulsion from 
the organization when a member has 
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“persistently violated the principles” of 
the charter. 

Expulsion of the Republic of China 
from the United Nations is an unjust 
and unjustifiable act—and this, Mr. 
Speaker, is a view which is shared by 
many of my colleagues in this Chamber 
and in the Senate. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 13, a congressional delegation 
presented the President with a petition, 
signed by 336 Members and stating that 
we “are strongly and unalterably op- 
posed to the expulsion of the Republic of 
China from the United Nations.” 

Mr. Speaker, when I last addressed 
this body on this subject, on October 6, 
I suggested one approach which the 
United States could take to insure that 
the Republic of China would not be ex- 
pelled from the United Nations. Since 
that time, I have written to U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the U.N., George Bush, outlining 
the same proposal. 

However, we in the Congress must not 
stop at making policy suggestions. If we 
are serious in our opposition to this in- 
sanity of expelling the Republic of China, 
and, Mr. Speaker, we are dead serious 
in this opposition, we must act. Today, I 
am introducing a bill to limit all of the 
U.S. contributions to the United Nations. 
We can no longer continue to finance an 
organization which not only acts against 
the national interest of the United 
States, its primary source of funds, but 
also fails to fulfill its primary tasks. 

According to this legislation, U.S. con- 
tributions to the regular budget of the 
United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies and U.S. voluntary contributions to 
the multitudinous special programs of 
the United Nations will be reduced from 
about 37 percent to about 7 or 8 percent. 
This is the approximate percent the 
population of the United States is of the 
total population of U.N. members. 

UN. officials will then realize how un- 
fair it is for them to depend on one 
country. An international organization 
should depend on the resources of each 
and every member nation, and not just 
on one member. Since the organization 
has its headquarters in the United States, 
it is already consuming some of the re- 
sources of this Nation. The land in New 
York City which the United Nations is 
using could otherwise be used for park 
and recreational facilities. The police- 
men who guard the diplomats could be 
used to offer better protection for the 
people of the city. The addition of at 
least 4,900 people in New York places a 
greater burden on city communications, 
transportation, and housing. Thus, we 
in the United States give to the U.N. 
quite a lot apart from the direct financial 
contribution. 

Mr. Speaker, I referred to the failure 
of the U.N. to live up to its obligations to 
keep peace in the world. Some people say 
that the ineffectiveness of the United 
Nations is due to the lack of willingness 
on the part of the member nations to al- 
low the U.N. to be effective. If we stop 
giving the U.N. more than one-third of 
all its money, other member nations will 
learn how to shoulder the burden of re- 
sponsibility, and then maybe the United 
Nations will have a chance to be an ef- 
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fective instrument for peace, because it 
will truly be the organization of the 
United Nations. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I reiterate, 
that the United States cannot continue 
to pay the price for the United Nations if 
it expels the Republic of China and 
brings in Communist China. 


COMPENSATION FOR VICTIMS OF 
CRIME IN THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA 


HON. ABNER J. MIKVA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, street crime 
threatens to destroy the very fabric of 
our society. It is a daily and nightly fact 
in every city of America, and the District 
of Columbia is unfortunately no ex- 
ception. 

To the people of the District who must 
walk the streets to and from their homes, 
whose homes and families are ever in 
danger of being victimized, crime and 
the fear of crime intrudes rudely upon 
their daily lives and security. 

As a society, we must do all within our 
power to combat the continuing increases 
in the crime rate. But in the meantime, 
we have an obligation to help those peo- 
ple we have failed to protect, the count- 
less victims of street crime who suffer 
personal and financial injury. 

It was the need for mutual protection 
from his enemies that first brought man 
out of the cave. As society developed, a 
tacit agreement was reached among the 
members that they would give up their 
individual rights of self-protection in 
return for a system of laws which all 
would be obligated to obey. For its part, 
the state agreed to enforce those laws for 
the protection of all its members. 

Every time a citizen is victimized by 
crime, society has failed to live up to its 
half of the bargain. Until we are success- 
ful in providing better protection against 
criminal injuries, I propose that we im- 
plement a compensation system which 
would spread the burden among all the 
taxpaying members of society, rather 
than leaving it to be borne by the un- 
fortunate few who happen to be vic- 
timized. 

To accomplish this I have introduced 
the Crime Victims Compensation Act of 
1971. It would establish a five-member 
commission, appointed by the Mayor of 
the District of Columbia, to award com- 
pensation to persons victimized by street 
crime in the District of Columbia. 

Compensation would be limited to 
medical expenses, lost earnings, and 
funeral expenses in the case of death— 
in other words, losses due to personal 
injury suffered during the commission of 
a crime of violence. Property loss would 
not be compensable. 

Any loss over $50 would be compen- 
sated, up to a maximum of $10,000. The 
bill provides an initial authorization of 
$2 million for fiscal year 1973. 
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Mr. Speaker, the need for compensat- 
ing victims of crime is as compelling as 
the rationale. Most victims of street 
crime are poor. While crime is a threat 
to wealthy and middle class commu- 
nities, it thrives in poor communities. 
The Crime Victims Compensation Act 
would distribute evenly among the citi- 
zens of the District the financial burden 
of our collective failure to protect in- 
dividual citizens. 

We have properly expressed our con- 
cern, through numerous laws and court 
rulings, for the constitutional rights of 
people who are accused of crime. We 
have amply expressed our concern, 
through legislation and Federal assist- 
ance, for the agencies and officers who 
fight crime. It is high time we provided 
some assistance for our fellow citizens 
who are victimized by crime. 


BUSING 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to introduce legislation which will 
act to postpone the effectiveness of a 
U.S. district court order requiring busing 
to achieve racial balance until all appeals 
to that order have been exhausted. 

This measure does not seek to decide 
the merits of the busing issue. Clearly, 
this is a legal problem and properly 
within the jurisdiction of the courts. 
However, it is designed to delay busing 
until the question has been completely 
adjudicated. It provides an automatic 
stay of proceedings on a lower court’s 
busing order pending the hearing of all 
appeals. 

To my mind, this is a fair and equi- 
table approach to this most difficult prob- 
lem and a review of the facts will con- 
firm this. 

First of all, there are conflicting judi- 
cial, legislative, and administrative state- 
ments on the validity of forced busing, 
under what circumstances it may be im- 
plemented and to what extent children 
can be bused. This confusion as to just 
what the law says and requires is further 
compounded by the extremely long time 
that a process of appeals will take. 

Mr. Speaker, surely one of the para- 
mount ingredients of any law is its 
clarity. The law, to be meaningful, must 
be clearly defined so that the public can 
understand and obey it. The courts have 
no greater responsibility than to resolve 
through the cases which come before 
them any confusion or ambiguity that 
may exist within the law. 

However, when there are conflicting 
judicial decisions on a point of law, when 
the judiciary itself appears to be uncer- 
tain, when there is a delay in the resolu- 
tion of a problem, it is not surprising that 
this confusion should be reflected by the 
public. 

I propose that this is the situation in 
my home State. The suddenness and 
abruptive nature of recent district court 
orders, together with the confusion which 
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I outlined above, has only been success- 
ful in producing greater disruption and 
heightened tensions. In short, it has gen- 
erated more heat than light on this crit- 
ical issue. 

This bill is designed not to restrain 
the courts, not to interfere with the ju- 
dicial process, but to delay the imple- 
menting of forced busing in order to give 
the courts the time they need to resolve 
this difficult situation once and for all. 
Presently, the lack of a clear-cut decision 
and understanding of this question has 
only served to erode the credibility of 
our court system. 

Furthermore, because of the length of 
time needed to complete the appeals 
process, busing will be an accomplished 
fact before the issue has been decided by 
the Supreme Court. I can find no rhyme 
or reason in following through on busing 
with its great cost in terms of time and 
money which would uproot children from 
their neighborhood schools when there 
is a possibility that in 2 or 3 years the 
district court order will be overturned. 
Indeed, I find that not only lacking in 
good sense but also unjust. 

Mr. Speaker, surely, the more rea- 
soned, prudent course of action is to hold 
back on busing for the time being. Even 
in those cases where the Supreme Court 
has sanctioned busing it has indicated 
that it should be used only as a tool of 
last resort. I would now ask that oppo- 
nents to busing be allowed to plead their 
case at their forum of last resort before 
any action is taken. 

In conclusion, I would emphasize that 
the approach that this legislation takes 
is fair to both sides of the busing con- 
troversy. I, therefore, urge that it receive 
the careful and immediate deliberation 
of the House, 


JACK RUSS NAMED “OUTSTANDING 
DOORMAN OF THE YEAR FOR THE 
HOUSE FLOOR” 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr, COLMER. Mr. Speaker, it is al- 
ways a great honor to be selected for an 
award by your peers. A young man from 
my congressional district was recently 
given the Doorman of the Year award by 
the House Doormen’s Society. This young 
man, Jack Russ, hails from Picayune, 
Miss., and has been a doorman for the 
House of Representatives for 4% years, 
He is blessed with a combination of vir- 
tues. He is not only affable, but he also 
is capable and industrious. 

Jack was born in Poplarville, Miss., on 
March 26, 1945, the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Denny Russ. Jack is happily 
married to an attractive and talented 
young lady and they have one son. 
After being graduated from Picayune 
High School, he attended Pearl River 
Junior College where he was selected for 
Honorable Mention All American on 
the football team, and now is enrolled in 
the University of Maryland. He is a mem- 
ber of the District of Columbia National 
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Guard, holding the rank of Sergeant; 
member of the Methodist Church; the 
Boonsboro, Md., Historical Society; Jay- 
cees; and the Sons of the American 
Revulution. 

I am proud of the recognition of this 
outstanding young man, and I take this 
opportunity to call the attention of my 
colleagues to his work as doorman on 
the main door of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


RESPONSE TO OBEY QUESTION- 
NATRE CALLS FOR LESS SPEND- 
ING ON SPACE AND ARMAMENTS 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, this fall I 
distributed to all of the residents of 
Wisconsin’s Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict a questionnaire seeking opinions on 
the important issues which the 92d Con- 
gress will face during the coming months. 

Nearly 10,000 persons responded to the 
questionnaire and I believe a report on 
the results may be of interest to my col- 
leagues. 

An overwhelming majority of those 
who responded to the questionnaire 
favored less Federal spending on space 
programs and armaments. Ninety per- 
cent of the respondents favored less 
spending on space programs and 88 per- 
cent indicated a desire for reduced 
spending on armaments. Meanwhile, 86 
percent favored more funds for pollution 
cleanup, 85 percent favored more money 
for health, 82 percent asked for more for 
law enforcement, 70 percent wanted more 
for fighting poverty, and 65 percent fa- 
vored more funds for education. 

The questionnaire featured several 
questions relating to the war in South- 
east Asia. By better than a 60-to-40 mar- 
gin Wisconsin’s Seventh District citizens 
favor withdrawing all American troops 
from Vietnam by the end of 1971. In 
addition, 66 percent of the respondents 
said they oppose continued U.S. involve- 
ment in an air war in Southeast Asia 
after U.S. ground troops have withdrawn. 
By a better than 4-to-1 margin the re- 
spondents favor increased congressional 
participation in decisions relating to war 
policy and by the same margin they 
expressed the belief that it is unlikely 
that the release of American prisoners 
of war can be secured before a ceasefire 
is agreed upon. 

Mr. Speaker, my questionnaire included 
29 questions. So that other Members of 
Congress may be aware of the thinking 
of the residents of central and northern 
Wisconsin I ask that the complete results 
be printed in the Record at this point. 

The questionnaire follows: 

OBEY QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 
{All percentages rounded to nearest whole) 
THE WAR 

Are you satisfied that President Nixon ts 

ending the war in Vietnam? 
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There is a proposal in Congress to require 
the President to bring home all U.S. troops 
by the end of this year. How would you vote 
on this measure? 


(in percent) 


Against it 
Would you be satisfied if by the end of 
1972 the U.S. were no longer involved in 
combat operations in Vietnam but was still 
financing and conducting an air war in 
Southeast Asia? 
(in percent) 


Should Congress permit the President to 
conduct the war in Southeast Asia as he 
alone sees fit or should Congress participate 
more fully on decisions relating to war 
policy? 

(In percent) 
Leave to President 
Congress participate more. 

Do you think we can get American POW’Ss 

back before the shooting stops? 


(in percent) 


Do you fayor legislation to curb the spread 
of corporation and hobby farming? 
At national level? 
(in percent) 


At state level? 
(In percent) 


Do you favor stricter sanitation standards 
for dairy imports? 
(In percent) 


PRIVACY 

Do you think there has been more of a 

tendency recently for the government to in- 

fringe unnecessarily upon the average Ameri- 

can’s privacy than there was ten years ago? 
(in percent) 


To protect the privacy of American citizens 
should Congress: 

Prohibit government agencies from selling 
mailing lists (such as the IRS list of regis- 
tered dealers or state motor vehicle 
registration lists) ? 


(In percent) 


Pass a “Truth in Mailing Lists” law to 
require a company or charity to disclose how 
it got your name if it makes unsolicited 
offers or appeals to you by mail? 


(In percent) 


Order all government agencies to keep their 
files as confidential as the Census Bureau 
does? (the Census Bureau is required by 
law not to open its files to any other agency.) 


(in percent) 


Require that government agencies notify 
a citizen when they start a file on him (ex- 
cept in cases of crime or espionage), and 
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allow him to see and correct the information 
in that file? 
(in percent) 


Attempt to restrict the information-gath- 
ering activities of government agencies, so 
that fewer files are started in the first place? 


(in percent) 


Do you think that the U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral should be able to bug or wiretap citizens 
without first obtaining the permission of a 


(In percent) 


Do you think that surveillance of the polit- 
ical activities of private citizens and public 
Officials by military intelligence personnel 
should be allowed to continue? 


(In percent) 


Please rank the following health and med- 
ical care problems from 1 to 6 in what you 
consider to be their order of seriousness: 

19% —Accessibility of doctors. 

6% Quality of health care. 

7%—Availability of medical care (clinics, 
pharmacies, hospitals etc.). 

62%—Cost of health care. 

6%—Inadequacy of health insurance covy- 
erage. 

In response to problems of the availability 
and quality of health care, should the federal 
government: 

Leave it to doctors, hospitals and insurance 
companies to try to work out these problems? 


(in percent) 


Increase grants and loans to medical 
schools and their students to turn out more 
doctors and other health care personnel? 


(in percent) 


Assign Public Health Service doctors and 
nurses to rural and urban areas where pri- 
vate practitioners are in short supply? 


(in percent) 


Encourage the growth of pre-paid group 
health organizations offering a full range of 
medical services to all residents of a given 


(in percent) 


To help pay the high costs of medical care, 

should the federal government: 
(Select one) . 

35%—Provide or subsidize health insur- 
ance coverage only for catastrophic illnesses? 
(This kind of program would take effect after 
you had used up other health insurance ben- 
efits, or had spent a certain amount—say 
$2,000—for your family's doctor bills, X-rays 
and other medical services in one year.) 

26%—Require that employers make avail- 
able to their workers a basic health care plan 
(with employees and employers sharing the 
cost of the plan), while setting up a separate 
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subsidized health insurance program for the 
poor and the unemployed? 

39%—Establish a single national system 
of comprehensive health insurance for all 
citizens, to be financed out of a government 
trust fund? 


POLLUTION CLEAN-UP 


Throughout the country, some industries, 
ordered by government agencies to install 
pollution abatement equipment are threat- 
ening to shut down or relocate if forced to 
comply. Do you think companies that say 
they cannot afford to install equipment re- 
quired by cleanup orders and still stay in 
business should be required to make public 
sufficient economic data to support their 
claims? 

(In percent) 


THE ECONOMY 


Please rank these problem areas of the 
economy from 1 to 6 in what you consider to 
be their order of seriousness. 

31%—Inflation. 

34%—Government Spending. 

13 %— Taxes. 

5%—Prices. 

16%—Unemployment. 

1%—Interest Rates. 

Do you think the Administration's eco- 
nomic policies are working? 


{In percent) 


The President has suggested that the fed- 
eral government distribute $5 billion of fed- 
eral tax money to state and local govern- 
ments to spend as they choose, with no 
strings attached. Do you think this is a 
good idea? 

(In percent) 


Do you think this tax sharing can be done 
only when the federal budget runs a surplus 
(as opposed to a year such as this when the 
federal government is running a $21 billion 
deficit) ? Sg 

(In percent) 
Only with surplus. 
Even with deficit 

If you were voting in Congress would you: 
(Please rank 1-2-3 in order of your prefer- 
ence) 

12%—Support the President's tax sharing 
plan described above? 

33%—Rather see the federal government 
take over the cost of welfare, thereby remoy- 
ing the burden from the local property tax? 

55%—Prefer a system of tax credits, which 
would permit you to deduct a portion of your 
state income tax payments from your fed- 
eral income tax bill? 

How would you rate the ability of each 
level of government to spend your money 
wisely and operate effectively? 


(In percent) 
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SPENDING PRIORITIES 
Do you favor spending more or less money 
on the following programs? 
(In percent) 
Poliution cleanup: 


LUTHERANS OPPOSE PRAYER 
AMENDMENT 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, as 
evidenced by the following statements, a 
large portion of the Lutherans in this 
country are opposed to the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment regarding prayer 
in public buildings: 

PRAYER AND BIBLE READING IN THE PUBLIC 
ScHOOLS 
(Adopted by the Second Biennial Conven- 

tion, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, July 2-9, 

1964) 

(Note—In June, 1963, the Executive 
Council of the Lutheran Church in America 
adopted a brief statement on prayer and 
Bible reading in the public schools in the 
light of decisions on those matters by the 
United States Supreme Court (Engel and 
Schempp cases, 370 US, 421 and 374 U.S. 


203). 

The Biennial Convention of the LCA in 
July, 1964, recelved an interpretive memo- 
randum attached by the Executive Council 
to the prior statement. The significance of 
the memorandum was in its fuller analysis of 
the Court’s decisions and in the attention it 
gave to related proposals to amend the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

The convention ratified the statement of 
the Executive Council (in the words of the 
pertinent resolution) “as amplified and in- 
terpreted by” the memorandum. 

The statement of the Executive Council 
(I) “as amplified and interpreted by” the 
memorandum (II) constitutes the official 
position of the Lutheran Church in America 
on prayer and Bible reading in the public 
schools and the question of constitutional 
amendment.) 

I. STATEMENT BY THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 1963 

We do not believe that much has been 
lost in terms of the specific points covered 
by the recent decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court in the school prayer and 
Bible reading cases, If the Lord's Prayer were 
to be recited in schoolrooms only for the 
sake of the moral and ethical atmosphere it 
creates, it would be worth nothing to the 
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practicing Christian. The Lord’s Prayer is 
the supreme act or adoration and petition 
or it is debased, Reading the Bible in the 
public schools without comment, too, has 
been of dubious value as either an educa- 
tional or religious experience, The more we 
attempt as Christians or Americans to in- 
sist on common denominator religious exer- 
cise or instruction in the public schools, the 
greater risk we run of diluting our faith and 
contributing to a vague religiosity which 
identifies religion with patriotism and be- 
comes a national folk religion. 

At the same time, in candor, these de- 
cisions must be seen as a watershed. They 
open an era in which Christianity is kept 
Separate from the state in a way that was 
foreign and would have been repugnant to 
the minds of our ancestors at the time when 
the Constitution was written and ever since. 
They signalize the fact that the United 
States of America, like many other nations, 
is past the place where underlying Christian 
culture and beliefs are assumed in its life. 

This event intensifies the task of the 
church, It heightens the need of the church 
for strength to stand alone, lofty and un- 
shaken, in American society. It calls for 
greater depth of conviction in all Christian 
men and women. 


I. INTERPRETIVE MEMORANDUM, 1964 


The United States Supreme Court has de- 
clared it unconstitutional for states to re- 
quire religious exercises such as prayer reci- 
tation and the reading of the Bible without 
comment in the public schools. (Engel and 
Schempp cases, 370 U.S. 421 and 374 U.S. 
203.) It is natural that the Court's decisions 
have created controversy and have aroused 
misgivings and questions on the part of those 
who have both an interest in the public 
schools and a concern for the religious and 
moral nurture of our children. To some it 
has seemed that the Federal Constitution 
should be expressly amended to nullify these 
decisions and otherwise restrict the appli- 
cation of the religion clauses of the First 
Amendment. 

Criticism of the Court’s rulings has been 
directed to the following points: that prayer 
exercises and Bible reading in the public 
schools have the sanction of historical usage, 
that to call these practices a form of reli- 
gious establishment is to carry constitutional 
interpretation to an unwarranted extreme, 
that to invalidate these practices at the re- 
quest of a minority is to deny majority rights, 
and that exclusion of such religious practices 
has the effect of conferring 2 constitutional 
blessing upon secularism as an official phi- 
losophy. 

The Church is properly concerned about 
these questions. The validity, the meaning 
and the effect of the Court's decisions touch 
on matters of vital interest to Christians, 
both in terms of their responsibility under 
God for the good of the public order and 
their special calling in Christ for the sake 
of the Gospel. 

It does not appear, however, that the 
church need be alarmed over the results 
reached by the Court in these cases. Persons 
of goodwill may have differences of opinion 
on the correctness or desirability of these 
decisions. At the same time believers and 
nonbelievers alike may share the view that in 
the end these decisions may have a whole- 
some effect in clarifying the role of the pub- 
lic school with respect to religious matters. 

The Executive Council statement of June 
1963 recognizes that from a religious point of 
view not much is lost as a result of the de- 
cisions of the U.S. Supreme Court in the 
school prayer and Bible reading cases. Reci- 
tation of prayers when prescribed by public 
authority easily becomes a formal, mechani- 
cal exercise that neither reflects nor contrib- 
utes to genuine religious piety and rever- 
ence. Bible reading without comment may 
take on the form of a ritualistic exercise that 
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contributes little to a genuine educational 
program or to understanding of the Bible. 

Moreover, both the Lord's Prayer and the 
Bible belong to a particular religious tradi- 
tion, and their use in religious exercises in 
the public schools does result in a religious 
preference and invites the risk of sectarian 
divisiveness in the community. In turn, any 
devotional use of the Bible designed to avoid 
or minimize the sectarian aspect results in 
a distorted conception of the Bible and a 
dilution of its religious message, 

Furthermore, any religious exercise de- 
signed to minimize the sectarian element, 
whether it be a nonsectarian prayer or Bible 
readings that ignore religious teachings, 
serves to promote a vague or a syncretistic 
religion that conveys none of the substance, 
the depth, and cutting edge of the historic 
Christian witness. 

The nature of our contemporary pluralistic 
and democratic society requires a re-evalua- 
tion of practices which though sanctioned by 
historical usage had their origin at a time 
when the Protestant influence was dominant 
in the shaping of many public practices in- 
cluding the public school program. A due 
regard for all religious faiths and also for 
nonbelievers and noncomformists of all 
kinds makes it imperative that the public 
schools abstain from practices that run the 
risk of intrusion of sectarian elements and 
divisiveness. The public school serves a 
unique and valued place in helping to build 
& civic unity despite the diversities of our 
pluralistic culture. 

It should also be noted that when the 
state deeply involves itself in religious 
practices in the public schools, it is there- 
by not only appropriating a function prop- 
erly served by the church and the family 
but subjecting the freedom of believers and 
unbelievers alike to the restraint that ac- 
companies the use of governmental power 
and public facilities in the promotion of 
religious ends. This construction is particu- 
larly relevant in the case of religious exer- 
cises in the public schools. Children are 
required to be in school by compulsion of 
public Iaw, the religious exercises are pre- 
scribed by public authority, public school 
facilities are used and the teacher—the 
symbol of authority in the classroom—su- 
pervises the exercises. These factors com- 
bine to operate with indirect coercive force 
on young and impressionable children to 
induce them to take part in these exercises, 
despite a freedom to be excused from par- 
ticipation Even persons with a genuine re- 
gard for prayer and the Bible may object to 
having their children engage in these exer- 
cises when they are supported by the com- 
pulsion of law. 

Having said this, however, does not fore- 
close the legitimacy of having any reserva- 
tions about the Supreme Court's decisions. 
The legal question whether the establish- 
ment clause of the First Amendment is prop- 
erly interpreted to apply to religious prac- 
tices in the public schools is a matter on 
which scholars disagree. It is quite valid 
to ask whether the Fourteenth Amendment 
should be used to make the First Amend- 
ment apply to every school community in 
the United States, regardless of the religious 
character of the local community. 

A more serious question, moreover, goes to 
the concept of neutrality respecting reli- 
gious matters, which played a central part 
in the Court’s decision handed down in 
1963. Clearly public school programs must 
be directed to secular purposes, and yet 
the schools cannot be absolutely neutral in 
regard to religious matters. Any education 
premised on indifference to the religious 
factors in history, in American life and in 
the life of the individual, is an inadequate 
education. Furthermore, the vacuum intro- 
duced by the exclusion of religion opens 
the door to the cult of secularism. The Con- 
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stitution prohibits the establishment of all 
kinds of religion—whether theistic or secular 
in character. 

Recognizing these considerations, the 
Court has wisely stated that schools may 
properly present programs for the objective 
study of the Bible and of religion. How 
successfully this can be done, without the 
intrusion of sectarian elements, remains to 
be seen, This points up the challenge to the 
churches and to the public schools to give 
serlous attention to ways of studying the 
Bible and religion that will do justice to the 
religious factor and at the same time serve 
the larger neutrality which an even-handed 
interpretation of the Constitution requires. 
The LCA Commission on Church and State 
Relations in a Pluralistic Society is cur- 
rently exploring this question and will re- 
port its conclusions to the Church in due 
time. 

Christians should realize, however, that 
not too much may be expected of the public 
schools in dealing with religious matters. 
The schools must be careful to abstain from 
practices and teaching programs that in- 
volve commitment to ultimate truth or val- 
ues, On the other hand, it should be possible 
for the public schools to teach respect for 
the spiritual and moral values that reflect 
the community consensus and which for most 
citizens have their roots in the Christian, 
and in the antecedent Hebrew tradition. 

Our democratic society rests on certain 
moral assumptions. But even here the public 
schools must be careful. In teaching respect 
for the ethics of a democratic society, they 
cannot commit themselves to either a theis- 
tic or a humanistic philosophy respecting 
the sources and motivation for ethical con- 
duct. The nurture of an informed, vital and 
relevant religious faith remains the respon- 
sibility of parents and the churches, 

In view of these considerations it does not 
seem that anything of importance is to be 
gained through an amendment to the Com- 
stitution that would sanction prayer and 
Bible reading in the public schools. The Su- 
preme Court has not held that there can be 
no prayers in public schools. Nothing in the 
Court’s decisions precludes school authori- 
ties from designating a period of silence for 
prayer and meditation or even for devo- 
tional reading of the Bible or any other book 
during this period. Opportunity for volun- 
tary participation in prayers of the student’s 
own choice is not governed by these deci- 
sions which dealt only with situations 
where school authorities were directly in- 
volved in prescribing the kind of prayer and 
in giving direction to it. Moreover, the 
Court’s recognition that the objective study 
of religion and the Bible in the public 
schools is consistent with the First Amend- 
ment gives promise to a constructive 
approach to neutralizing secularistic tend- 
encies in public education. 

Furthermore, the Supreme Court has not 
outlawed reference to God in public docu- 
ments, proceedings or ceremonies. No con- 
stitutional amendment is necessary to assure 
the freedom of the federal and state govern- 
ments to give appropriate expression to the 
religious factor in our history and in the 
lives of our people. 

On the other hand, there is disadvantage 
in using the amendment process to deal with 
the present issue and there is risk in the 
results that would be achieved by it. The 
proposed amendments would represent only 
a piece-meal way of dealing with religious 
practices in public schools in public life. 
It would be a use of the amendment process 
not to state general and fundamental prin- 
ciples but to sanction certain specific and 
detailed practices. That is, to say the least, a 
questionable use of the amendment process 
Moreover, such an amendment would raise 
new problems of interpretation and could 
lead to unintended and unsuspected results 
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in areas vitally touching on religious liberty 
Finally, and this is most important, the pro- 
posed amendments in their substance would 
give constitutional sanction to distinctively 
sectarian practices in the public schools with 
all the risks involved or impinging upon free- 
dom of conscience and belief and creating 
religious divisiveness in the community. 

The Constitution should not be amended 
except to achieve large and important pub- 
lic needs and purposes consistent with the 
basic nature of our constitutional system. 
The current proposals for constitutional 
amendment do not meet these standards. 
Parents, churches and school authorities 
would be better advised to direct their efforts 
to programs for study of religion and the 
Bible in the public schools and to the for- 
mulation of types of programs which co- 
ordinate the secular educational programs of 
the public schools with programs of a strictly 
religious nature conducted by the churches 
themselves, rather than to seek constitu- 
tional sanctions for devotional exercises in 
public schools that have at most a minimal 
religious value, which invite the intrusion of 
sectarian infiuences into the public school 
system risk the violation of the rights of 
religious freedom and are a potential source 
of conflict in the community. 

STATEMENT OF THE BOARD or PARISH EDUCA- 
TION, LUTHERAN CHURCH, MISSOURI SYNOD, 
JULY 29, 1966 
The Dirksen Prayer Amendment seeks to 

encourage the opportunity for a voluntary 

participation of students in prayer without 
prescribing the form or content of any prayer. 

To encourage prayer is a laudable objective. 

The public school, however, does not seem 

to provide appropriate circumstances for 

joint prayer. 

The amendment would forbid any author- 
ity to prescribe the form or content of prayer. 
Yet in any group situation prayer without 
imposed form or content is impossible. One 
possibility of avoiding imposing form and 
content is in providing a time for meditation 
and prayer where each in his own words and 
in his own way prays privately. Such private 
prayer is already a possibility, although it 
might be desirable to provide a time-slot for 
a moment of private prayer. 

While the public school is not the place 
for group prayer or worship, there are some 
things that it can do with respect to reli- 
gion. The public school can take a posi- 
tive attitude toward religion and point to the 
large role that religion plays in the lives of 
many people, and it can point to the in- 
fluence that religion has exerted on individ- 
uals and on society in general. The public 
school can study religious art, religious mu- 
sic, and religious literature. More of this 
ought to be done. In all this, however, the 
public school must show respect for all re- 
ligious faiths, and respect the rights of those 
who are irreligious to hold their opinions. 

We are sympathetic to public school teach- 
ers and administrators in their problem of 
dealing with religion in the public school 
program, We support the idea that commu- 
nity representatives must work with public 
school educators to define the proper role 
of the public school in teaching about 
religion. 

The Board of Parish Education of The 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod, feels that 
the Dirksen Amendment fails to recognize 
fully the religious pluralism of the American 
scene. We believe that Christians cannot join 
with non-Christians in addressing God in cir- 
cumstances that deny Jesus Christ as Saviour 
and Lord. We believe likewise that non- 
Christians should neither be expected to par- 
ticipate in Christian prayer nor should they 
expect Christians to join them in prayers that 
deny Christ. 

The concept of voluntary participation in 
prayer provides either a coercive force or an 
embarrassing situation for both Christians 
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and non-Christians. Under these circum- 
stances we believe that it is best for the 
public school not to engage in prayer or 
other religious worship exercises. 

We support the idea that home and church 
have the responsibility for a religious edu- 
cation which seeks commitment and provides 
time for prayer or devotional exercises. 


SECTION ON “RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS” FROM 
CuHuRCH-STATE RELATIONS IN THE U.S.A. 


(A Statement Commended by the Second 
General Convention of the American Lu- 
theran Church, October 21-27, 1964) 


RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS 


27. Reading of Scripture and addressing 
diety in prayer are forms of religious expres- 
sion which devout persons cherish. To compel 
these religious exercises as essential parts of 
the public school program, however, is to in- 
fringe on the distinctive beliefs of religious 
persons as well as on the rights of the irre- 
ligious. We believe that freedom of religion 
is best preserved when Scripture reading and 
prayer are centered in home and church, 
their effects in the changed lives of devout 
persons radiating into the schools and into 
every area of community life. It is as wrong 
for the public schools to become agents for 
atheism, godless secularism, scoffing irre- 
ligion, or a vague “religion in general” as it 
is for them to make religious rites and cere- 
monies an integral part of their programs. 

28. It is a distortion of the constitutional 
principle of neutrality of the state toward re- 
ligion to insist that public schools ignore 
the influence of religion upon culture and 
persons. A rounded education ought to in- 
clude knowledge of major religious groups 
and their emphases, the influence of religion 
upon the lives of people, and the contribu- 
tions of religion to society, taught in history, 
literature, social science, and otheg courses 
at levels consistent with the maturity and 
comprehension of the pupils. The objective 
for the public schools in this direction is un- 
derstanding rather than commitment, a 
teaching about religion rather than a teach- 
ing of religion. Churches ought to offer their 
assistance to the public schools in preparing 
for and in supporting the teaching of such 
courses, 

29. Whether and how distinctive religious 
holidays should be recognized in the public 
schools, and whether public property may be 
used for religious displays and ceremonies, 
we believe are matters best decided by the 

msible authorities in each community 
in light of (a) the interests and desires of 
the people of that community, (b) govern- 
ment’s obligation to benevolent neutrality in 
religious matters, (c) the protections and 
opportunities for redress guaranteed any 
minorities and (d) the possibility that the 
religious significance of the holiday will be 
lost as it becomes simply a seasonal rite or 
ceremony. 

30. Released time, dismissed time, and 
shared time are means deserving of greater 
exploration so that the churches can give 
religious education, competently and in ac- 
cord with their distinctive doctrinal empha- 
ses, to pupils enrolled in the public schools. 
Such p would require rejection of 
the dogmatic and inflexible approach fostered 
by the slogan “separation of church and 
state.” Such study might result in encourag- 
ing genuinely benevolent neutrality on the 
part of government and a fresh approach to 
the free exercise of religion in education not 
otherwise attainable. 


PRAYER IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(A Statement Commended by the Church— 
the American Lutheran Church, Oct. 26, 
1964) 

Voted by the Second General Convention, 
The American Lutheran Church, October 26, 
1964 (GC64.26.118) to adopt the following 
resolution: 
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Whereas, The president of the church in 
his message has called attention to the deep 
concern among our people regarding the Su- 
preme Court decision on prayer in the public 
Schools, and 

Whereas, There are attempts from many 
sources to achieve changes via legislative 
process and constitutional amendment; and 

Whereas, The president of the church has 
indicated the desirability of guidance by the 
church for its people; and 

Whereas, Dr, Paul Kauper, a professor of 
constitutional law, has prepared a statement 
at the request of the president of the church 
(Report of the President, Exhibit A, pages 89 
and 90); therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention commends 
the president of The American Lutheran 
Church for his concern relative to the Su- 
preme Court decision regarding prayer in 
the public schools and the events following 
the decision; and be it further 

Resolved, That the statement by Professor 
Kauper concerning proposals to amend the 
United States Constitution to give constitu- 
tional sanction to certain types of religious 
practices in public institutions be com- 
mended as a carefully reasoned document for 
study by the members of The American 
Lutheran Church. 

SUPREME Court DECISION ON PRAYER IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(A Statement by Professor Paul Kauper 
Co: Proposals to Amend the United 
States Constitution to Give Constitutional 
Sanction to Certain Types of Religious Prac- 
tices in Public Institutions.) 

are now pending before the Con- 
gress of the United States to amend the 
Constitution in order to give constitutional 
sanction to certain types of religious prac- 
tices in public institutions and in the public 
life. Some of these proposals are directed only 
to the matter of prayer and Bible-reading in 
the public schools and are designed to over- 
come the effect of the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sions dealing with these practices. Others go 
further and would give constitutional sanc- 
tion also to references to God and to expres- 
sions of belief in God in public ceremonies, 
in public documents and on the coins or ob- 
ligations of the United States. 

We believe that it would be unwise for the 

to give its approval to any such 
amendment. Without attempting to pass 
Judgment on the soundness of the Supreme 
Court’s decisions in declaring officially pre- 
scribed prayer and Bible-reading practices to 
constitute an establishment of religion in 
violation of the First and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution, we do recognize 
that such practices are essentially ritualistic 
in character, that any form of religious prac- 
tice opens the way for sectarian intrusion 
into the public school program, that such 
practices offend minority groups, and that in 
the end religion suffers and religious liberty 
in its fullmess is threatened when govern- 
ment uses the power of its laws and the pub- 
lic school program to prescribe an official 
faith. Devotional exercises for the cultivation 
and nurture of religious faith belong in the 
home and the church. 

Insofar as some of these proposed amend- 
ments are directed to the further purpose 
of validating references to God on public 
occasions, and in publie ceremonies, procla- 
mations, and documents, they are unneces- 
sary since neither the holdings nor the chief 
opinions in the cases decided by the Supreme 
Court support the view that the Constitu- 
tion outlaws reference to God and to expres- 
sion of belief and dependence upon him 
whether it be in the public school or on vari- 
ous public occasions. Moreover, any attempt 
to deal with these matters by constitutional 
amendment creates problems and difficulties 
of draftsmanship and may open the door to 
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practices which encroach upon freedom of 
belief and conscience. 

The Constitution as the basic law of the 
land should not be amended, particularly in 
the vital and sensitive areas of religious lib- 
erty and of church-state relations, except 
to achieve some great and compelling public 
purpose or need. For the reasons stated 
above, we believe that it would be a step in 
the wrong direction to amend the Consti- 
tution in order to achieve the purposes of the 
proposals now pending before Congress. 

This expression of our disapproval of these 
proposals for constitutional amendment does 
not mean that we disapprove of reference to 
God and to belief in and dependence upon 
him as found in various aspects of our 
public life. On the contrary, we believe that 
these are appropriate practices, not because 
they contribute to the vitality of the nation's 
religious life, but because they are a legiti- 
mate expression of our religious heritage. 
Indeed, to say that the Constitution requires 
the deletion in the public life of all such 
references rooted in the history and life of 
our people is to interpret the Constitution 
as manifesting hostility to religion. It is im- 
portant also that our public schools rec- 
ognize the relevance of religion and afford 
opportunity for study of the Bible and of 
religion as essential to the purposes of public 
education. 

The Supreme Court’s decisions do not out- 
law prayer and study of the Bible in the 
public schools. They prohibit only officially 
prescribed religious exercises calling for 
corporate participation. Unfortunately, the 
Supreme Court’s decisions have been relied 
upon in some instances to furnish pretext 
and license for the use of the public school 
classroom both to discredit religion and to 
deny opportunity for the voluntary expres- 
sions by students of their faith. This is a 
gross distortion of the Supreme Court’s de- 
cisions. The Constitution assures the free 
exercise of religion. The schools must see to 
it that this freedom is fully respected. 

Commission on Research and Social 
Action. The American Lutheran Church. 422 
South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota 55415. 


SGT. EARL D. GASSETT NAMED OUT- 
STANDING POLICEMAN BY THE 
HOUSE DOORMEN’S SOCIETY 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the House Doormen’s Society 
made a wise choice in its selection of 
Sgt. Earl D. Gassett as its outstanding 
policeman. 

It has been my pleasure to know Earl 
Gassett since he came to Washington 
over 6 years ago to join the U.S. Capitol 
Police, after serving honorably for 20 
years in the U.S. Navy. 

Sergeant Gassett is a native Alabam- 
ian, and his home, Skipperville, is in my 
district. I consider him a constituent of 
mine, as well as a friend, and am proud 
to do so. 

Since becoming a member of the finest 
police force in America, Sergeant Gas- 
sett has achieved an outstanding record. 
His performance has consistently re- 
flected the high professional standards 
required by the department. 

Members of this body and the many 
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visitors who come to watch the proceed- 
ings in this great Chamber are well 
served by Sgt. Earl Gassett. We are for- 
tunate indeed to have this outstanding 
individual in our police department. 
The members of the Doormen’s Society 
recognizes this fact as well. I gladly offer 
my warmest congratulations today to 
dogs Gassett on his well-deserved 
onor. 


STEVE BLASS—CONNECTICUT 
NATIVE 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Wash- 
ington Post sports writer Shirley Povich 
has given excellent testimony to a young 
man from “the land of Canaan, Conn.”— 
Steve Blass, who in two eventful games 
of the world series. reversed a losing 
streak and clinched a series victory for 
the Pittsburgh Pirates. 

Blass is a Connecticut native, and 
still lives in our State with his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. William S. Blass, his wife, 
and two sons, David and Chris. I hope 
that I shall not be thought parochial 
when I say that all the citizens of Con- 
necticut share the pride of the Pirates 
victory—due in a large part to the strong 
pitching arm of Steve Blass. 

Maybe it was by “divine instructions,” 
that the Pirates scouts found Steve Blass, 
as Mr. Povich states. But whatever the 
reason, the citizens of Connecticut, and 
sports fans across the Nation, hold great 
respect for this star athlete. 

The article follows: 


THis Morninc—Wirn Sumter Povicu 


BALTIMORE.—Back in 1960, scouts of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, as if given divine in- 
structions, went down to the land of Canaan 
(Conn.) and signed a young schoolboy 
pitcher named Steve Blass, and today for the 
Pirates it came up milk and honey in the 
1971 World Series, plus paychecks of at least 
$18,000 for each man, because Steve Blass 
was here, pitching another beaut against the 
Orioles. 

He's the same chap who turned the whole 
Series around Tuesday by winning the third 
game, succoring the twice-floored Pirates. 
Today, if Blass didn’t quite match the ele- 
gance of that three-hit pitching job, he made 
everything supremely conclusive for the Pi- 
rates with a four-hitter amidst all the pres- 
sures of the decisive seventh game. 

For the second time in the Series, Blass 
was again proving he could lick one of Balti- 
more’s four 20-game winners, Mike Cuellar. 
It was a near thing, with the final score a 
squeaky 2-1, because Cuellar, too, was mag- 
nificent. Like Blass, he had a sly curve ball 
and a good fast one and a change of pace, 
plus his screw ball, and after seven innings, 
Cuellar, like Blass, was pitching a two-hitter. 

But, unlike Blass, Cuellar didn’t have a 
Clemente going for him. In the fourth, Ro- 
berto Clemente, as he often does, hit one out 
of the park to set Blass up in a 1-0 lead. 
And that proved to be the difference, with 
the two teams matching each other’s one- 
run eighth innings. 

The last cruel frustration for the Orioles 
came with the game-ending out, which 
evolved from what ap: to be a Balti- 
more hit that would put the tying run on 
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base. But shortstop Jack Hernandez, sta- 
tioned himself brightly behind second base 
in the special shift the Pirates used against 
Merv Rettenmund, grabbed off the ground 
ball that was headed toward center field and 
had an easy play. 

It set off an on-field celebration by the 
Pirates among themselves, and they em- 
braced and kissed each other, indiscriminate- 
ly, before cutting out for the dugout to avoid 
the flood of fans onto the field. Blass led 
the sprint to safety, his cap lost, his shirt- 
tail flying and his upraised arms showing his 
happiness. 

At the outset of today’s game, Secretary 
of State William Rogers was tapped for the 
throw-out-the-first-ball role. He performed 
the ceremony, and it was an episode that 
evoked a rare unanimity among Rogers- 
watchers on both sides of the Suez Canal, 
Both the Arabs and Israelis agreed that 
Rogers threw a curve. 

Baltimore manager Earl Weaver called time 
in the first inning with Boog Powell at bat. 
He complained to umpire Nestor Chylak that 
Blass was not obeying the pitching rules, that 
Blass’ right foot was not in contact with the 
pitching rubber when he was delivering the 
pitch. Blass scoffed at the whole idea, but 
umpire Chylak nevertheless took pains to 
go to the mound and show the Pirates’ pitch- 
er how it must be done. 

Inevitably, there were cynics among the 
crowd who suspected that Weaver was merely 
attempting to psyche Blass or provoke him 
to temper. But those who know Weaver best 
would not agree to this, and hasten to point 
out to the dum-dums who are quick to think 
evil of all persons that the Orioles’ manager 
is merely a strict constructionist who wants 
enforcement of both the letter and the spirit 
of the rules, and in fact has possibilities as 
a Nixon nomination for the High Court. 

Blass was completely unaffected by Weav- 
er's gambit, if it was a gambit, although after 
the fifth inning Weaver tried the same stuft 
again, But by this time, Blass’ game plan was 
being revealed. It was the simple blueprint 
that called for shutting out the Orioles while 
waiting for Clemente to hit a home run, 
which he did on Cuellar’s last pitch to him 
in the fourth. 

Blass also dealt personally with Don Bu- 
ford, the pesky Oriole who got on base the 
first two times up, with a walk and a hit. 
After Buford singled with one out in the 
third, Blass made a deceptive little motion 
that taught Buford not to take too big a lead 
off first against right-handed pitchers, and 
picked him off cleanly. It went into the 
books as “Buford caught stealing,” but it 
was & clean trap by Blass, who baited the 
Oriole into going. 

The useful second run of the Pirates was 
scored in the eighth on Jose Pagan’s two- 
bagger off the left-center wall. There were 
some carpers who said center flelder Retten- 
mund bobbled the rebound a bit, and others 
who said Boog Powell shouldn’t have cut off 
the relay to the plate. But all of this fault 
finding with the Orioles could have been 
avoided by Willie Stargell, who scored from 
first on Pagan's hit. Among the 47,291 plus 
in the park, only Stargell, who stopped almost 
too long at second base, was unaware that 
the ball was hit too deep to be catchable. 

The Orioles finally put two hits together in 
the eighth and came up with one futile run, 
which scored on an infield out. If Blass was 
to buckle under the pressure, the time ap- 
peared ripe when he took his skimpy one-run 
lead into the last of the ninth against the 
power and the glory of the Baltimore batting 
order, Boog Powell, Frank Robinson and 
Mery Rettenmund, any of whom could tie 
the game with one swipe. None of ’em got on 
base, none of ’em got the ball out of the in- 
field, against the imperturbable Blass, to 
whom this game, and this day, belonged. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
WIFE PLEADS FOR MATE IN RUSSIA 


HON. FLETCHER THOMPSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, during the past months, Ameri- 
cans have grown increasingly aware of 
Jewish Soviet citizens and their struggle 
to combat the efforts of cultural homog- 
enization by the Soviet Government. 

Not only are the Jewish citizens of the 
Soviet Union denied the right to enjoy 
their culture and heritage, they are also 
prohibited from emigrating so that they 
might enjoy it in a more open society. 

Despite numerous international agree- 
ments signed by the Soviets, which affirm 
both the right of cultural diversity and 
the right of emigration, Jews living in 
the Soviet Union are not permitted to 
have their own schools, a national reli- 
gious organization and are strictly lim- 
ited in terms of the number of books and 
magazines they may publish to serve the 
intellectual interests of their fellow Jew- 
ish citizens. 

If they express a desire to emigrate, 
Soviet Jews face discrimination and har- 
assment. The latest evidence of this 
which has come to my attention is a 
story in the October 18 edition of the 
Atlanta Constitution. It tells of the 
plight of a young Jewish mother who 
left the Soviet Union before the birth of 
her child, believing that her husband 
would be permitted to emigrate shortly 
after she did. This young woman, Rita 
Gluzman, left Russia with her family in 
September of 1969, after an application 
process that took 15 years, To date, her 
husband has been denied permission to 
join her in Israel. 

I insert this newspaper article into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Mrs. Gluzman 
has come to the United States in the hope 
of bringing public opinion to bear which 
might allow the release of her husband. 
I hope that, after reading this article, my 
colleagues will join me in protesting this 
latest example of Soviet hypocrisy in the 
treatment of its Jewish citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, may I suggest to my col- 
leagues, that if they wish to protest, as I 
do, this latest discriminatory act of the 
Russians against their Jewish citizens, 
that they write the Soviet Ambassador, 
expressing their outrage at this denial of 
a basic human right by the Russians. 
Further, may they bring to the attention 
of the Soviet Ambassador that his na- 
tion signed the Declaration on Colonial- 
ism in 1960, which in part affirms that 
“Everyone has the right to leave any 
country, including his own, and return 
to his country,” yet the Soviets, in this 
instance, are willfully violating and re- 
fusing to live up to the agreement they 
signed. 

The article follows: 

WIFE PLEADS FOR MATE IN RUSSIA 
(By Gene Ray) 

A young Israeli woman whose husband 
has been denied permission to leave Russia 
tearfully pleaded with Jewish leaders in At- 
lanta Sunday to “help us get Papa back.” 

Rita Gluzman, 23, asked 125 delegates to 
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Atlanta Jewish Welfare Federation's Leader- 
ship Forum for help in bringing public opin- 
ion to bear t the Russian emigration 
policy which has left her stranded in Is- 
rael with the child her husband has never 
seen. 

After 15 years of submitting applications 
Rita, her parents and sister were allowed to 
leave Russia in September 1969. 

She had been married a month and the 
permission did not include her husband, 
Yakor Gluzman. 

He lives in the Ukraine where he works 
as a carpenter. He is a university trained 
biologist but under current policy cannot 
pursue his professional career because of 
his desire to emigrate to Israel. 

Soviet officials indicated to Rita that she 
should go to Israel and once there send 
an affidavit to her husband requesting that 
he be allowed to emigrate. 

“We thought that a father to a child 
and a husband to his wife would be al- 
lowed to go without delay,” she explained. 

“Immediately after the birth of my son, 
Ilan, I sent an affidavit to my husband. 

“We waited for half a year for an answer, 
and in August of this year my husband 
received a refusal to his request to re- 
unite with his family in Israel. Two weeks 
later my husband made an appeal, but 
the refusal was confirmed, she added. 

Rita came to the United States in the 
hope that enough sympathy and support 
will rectify the injustice she feels she is ex- 
periencing. 

“I believe that your intervention before 
the Soviet authorities will help to give my 
child his father and to give me back my 
husband,” she said. 

“Every mother and wife will understand 
me and will be able to imagine my terrible 
horror of the future. Every father that ca- 
resses his son’s head will be able to imagine 
the suffering of my husband, who cannot 
even look at his child. 

“My son has already learned to say ‘Papa,’ 
but who knows when his papa will be with 
us? My child is growing up as a fatherless 
child, while his father is longing with all 
his heart to be with him.” 


CHARLOTTE T. REID 
HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 13, 1971 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, over 
the years Congress has been fortunate in 
having a number of competent and well- 
qualified ladies as legislators. Since 1962, 
Congresswoman Charlotte T. Reid has 
served the people of her home State of 
Illinois most admirably and must, there- 
fore, be included in that number. 

Although Mrs. Reid had not held office 
prior to her election to the Congress, 
she was far from an amateur in the arena 
of public affairs. She had worked dili- 
gently for her late husband in many local 
political contests and in his successful 
primary for Congress. She was also a 
veteran of many years’ service in civic 
and charitable organizations in her 
hometown of Aurora, Ill. 

During her first term in Congress Mrs. 
Reid served on the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. Her service on 
this committee plus her work for her 
party was outstanding enough to earn 
her selection as one of the two first-term 
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Members of the House of Representatives 
to speak at the opening session of the 
1964 Republican National Convention in 
San Francisco. 

Mrs. Reid’s outstanding service and at- 
tention to her legislative homework 
earned her selection to the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in the 90th 
Congress, after serving only two terms. 
Her contributions to this committee, as 
well as to the House as a whole, have 
been exceptional. It is in recognition 
of her devotion to country, constituents, 
and fellow Members that I join with 
others in expressing mixed feelings as 
to her leaving. On the one hand, she will 
be missed by her colleagues in the House 
who shall lose the benefit of her graceful 
presence; on the other hand, we honor 
her and wish her well in her new service 
with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. All of us who have had the priv- 
ilege of serving with Mrs. Reid in the past 
look forward to working with her in her 
new capacity in the future. 


HELPING NEIGHBORS IN NEED: 
MARCIA ARTHUR 


HON. FLOYD V. HICKS 


OP WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. HICKS of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, recently, I cited the efforts of Mrs. 
Jean Logan of Tacoma, Wash., to com- 
bat hunger in Pierce County which is a 
severe problem in view of high unem- 
ployment, the exhaustion of unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits, and the ad- 
ministration’s failure to deal with or even 
recognize the problem. I am deeply grat- 
ified that in response to the plight of the 
hungry, Washington citizens have rallied 
to help their neighbors in need. 

The supervisor of a “temporary” Va- 
shon Island project to keep needy families 
and individuals from going hungry. 

The article follows: 

BACKGROUND: FOOD BANK SERVES HUNGRY 

ISLANDERS 
(By Nelson Philips) 

The supervisor of a “temporary” Island 
project to keep needy families and individuals 
from going h said this week that there 
is no relief in sight, but that “they would 
like to be able to go out of business.” 

Marcia Arthur, of Neighbors in Need, said 
the group’s operations continue to grow, but 
that an alternate solution to the hunger 
problem is needed. 

The overall program, which was set up 
originally on a six-month basis, will mark its 
first anniversary of operation this month, 
twice the expected time, although the facility 
on the Island has operated only eight 
months, 

“We're still ahead of the game,” Mrs. 
Arthur said. “Were filling in the gaps before 
a regular program can be initiated.” 

FEW REPEATERS 


She stressed that, contrary to the belief of 
some Islanders, the group claims to have a 
repeater rate of only one percent. 

“We are not designed to be a maintenance 

” she explained. 

“We think of ourselves as helping people 
once, We try to get people over the hump. Of- 
ten, in recent months, we have helped unem- 
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ployed families in the time between when 
their unemployment compensation is ex- 
hausted and the time they are eligible for 
publte assistance.” 

Although critics of the project have charged 
that the food bank supports a steady clientele 
of long-hairs, Mrs. Arthur says that the great- 
est percentage of repeaters are older people. 

ELDERLY ARE PROUD 

“They are usually elderly people who are 
too proud or fearful to participate in regu- 
lar programs,” Mrs. Arthur said. Such regu- 
lar programs might include public assist- 
ance, food stamps or social security. 

Up to 80 percent of the people assisted by 
the food bank are classified as ‘“unemploy- 
able” by Mrs. Arthur. They are either too 
young or too old to seek work. 


NEW POOR 


“We're also dealing with a new class of 
poor,” Mrs. Arthur believes. “Because they 
have some resources, they don't come under 
regular assistance programs, 

“A chunk of people who come in are re- 
cently unemployed and have never received 
any sort of assistance before.” 

The volunteer worker points to several rea- 
sons for the growing draw on the food bank: 

“Unemployment benefits are running out 
for many people hit by the job recession. 

“We're feeling the effects of welfare at- 
tacks, 

“The general assistance curtailment really 
hurt a lot of people. 

“There is a lack of flexibility on the food 
stamp program. One-half the people eligible 
for food stamps cannot afford to buy them 
because there are minimum levels. Either 
they have to be able to purchase a certain 
amount, or they get none at all. Some people 
cannot afford to buy even the minimum 
amount,” 

HALF ARE CHILDREN 

The percentage of children served by the 
food bank comes very close to matching those 
of Neighbors in Need facilities in Seattle, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Arthur. 

Figures she cited show that nearly 51 per- 
cent of recipients from the facility are chil- 
dren. Seattle shows that service to 56 percent 
of its clients are to those under age 17, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Arthur. 

1,000 SERVED 

‘The number of people served on the Island 
is expected to top 1,000 within a week, fig- 
ures projected by Mrs. Arthur indicate. 

Since its inception on the Island early in 
February the program has distributed food 
to 966 people through the fourth week of 
September, Mrs. Arthur said. 

“August was our heaviest month, with 237 
people served,” she added. 

“The food bank gave away 63 boxes of 
food, but our heaviest day was September 14, 
when 79 people came to the food bank. A 
couple of days like that, and we could be out 
of food.” 

WISE SHOPPING 

“We buy food every two months, and spend 
about $300 in donations.” 

In order to get more food, she explained, 
volunteers travel to a warehouse that stocks 
unlabeled cans rejected by retail grocers and 
cases of food in which a jar or two may be 
broken. 

“It's a real mess when a couple of jars in 
& case of applesauce are broken,” she said, 
“but the volunteers wash each jar, and stick 
labels on all the cans,” 

She feels that this allows distribution of 
more food per dollar than would be possible 
if the organization shopped at regular retail 
outtets. 

MONEY IS PROBLEM 

Money, of course, is always a problem with 
charitable organizations, and Neighbors in 
Need is no exception, says Mrs. Arthur. 
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“Our income has pretty much stabilized. 
It’s the individuals who keep us going, not 
that the groups don’t help. It just seems that 
we depend to the small donations to keep 
the food bank open.” 

“We need volunteers to help man the food 
bank nearly as much as we need donations,” 
she added. 

Volunteers should contact Mrs. Teddy 
Norkett at 3-9049 and donations may be sent 
to the group’s treasurer, Mrs. Elsie Fields at 
Rt. 2 Box 557, Vashon, Mrs. Arthur explained. 

“Vashon isn’t that different from other 
places,” she concluded. “We have poor; we 
have unemployed; we have elderly; and we 
have people with problems. They all need our 
help. Maybe they're just not as obvious here.” 


UNITED STATES A TREATY- 
BREAKER 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, that 
the United States might come to lead the 
nations of the world in its willingness to 
violate international treaties would be 
shocking to most Americans who regard 
this Nation as honorable in its interna- 
tional dealings. In today’s Washington 
Post, however, Stephen M. Schwebel, 
Professor of International Law at the 
Johns Hopkins University and Executive 
Director of the American Society of In- 
ternational Law, presents compelling evi- 
dence that the United States is on the 
verge of becoming just that—the world’s 
leading treaty-breaker. Professor Schwe- 
bel’s article bears thoughtful attention 
by the Members of this Congress, The 
text follows: 

[Prom the Washington Post, Oct. 19, 1971] 

An EXAMINATION oF Four RECENT CasEs— 
Unrrep STATES Nears Front RANKS OF 
‘TREATY-BREAKERS 

(By Stephen M. Schwebe!) 

The congressional threat to withhold funds 
from the U.N. if its membership does not 
vote our way on Taiwan is only the latest 
in a series of American actions that display 
a pronounced indifference to treaty obliga- 
tions and a trend to ignore international 
law 
The President of the United States has had 

a good deal to say about the rule of law, in- 
ternationally as well as nationally, especially 
when he was Vice President. Democratic 
ideals and the rule of law marched together, 
in his view, while, in contrast, the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat was notorious for its 
record of broken treaties. 

But more recently, Mr. Nixon has said less 
about the world rule of law. More important, 
the United States gives signs of emerging in 
the front rank of treaty-breakers. 

Violations of treaties by states are, of 
course, not unusual, though they are far less 
common than often supposed. The great in- 
stances of treaty violation or alleged violation 
tend to concentrate in problems of war and 
peace. Often the legal issues are contentious. 
In the Cuban missile crisis, the United States 
quarantine was widely, though by no means 
universally, accepted by international law- 
yers and other governments to be lawful. 
United States actions in Indochina have 
been vigorously attacked, and defended, on 
legal as well as political, strategic and hu- 
manitarian grounds. The United States in- 
tervention: in the Dominican Republic in 
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1965 was also attacked but weakly defended, 
for, in law, it was virtually indefensible. 

What is relatively mew is that in areas 
which go much less to the heart of a state’s 
security, actual or perceived, and where the 
law of the matter is clear rather than con- 
tentious the United States has increasingly 
evidenced contempt of the law. This is no 
partisan matter; the phenomenon is a bi- 
partisan brew of reaction in a Democratically 
led Congress and indifference in a Republi- 
can-held White House. 

Four cases in point may be cited. A sub- 
stantial number of members of Congress 
and the Senate, under the leadership of Sen- 
ator Buckley, have indicated that, if the 
United Nations General Assembly expels the 
government of the Republic of China in 
Taipei, they will oppose payment on the 
current scale of U.N, assessments upon the 
United States. Secretary of State Rogers and 
Ambassador Bush are reported to have taken 
note of this congressional sentiment in the 
course of their current intensive diplomatic 
conversations in New York. 

The United Nations might well act un- 
soundly were it to unseat Taipei—prejudicing 
as it would the chances of Formosa's con- 
tinuing independence of Communist rule— 
but it would not act unlawfully. However, 
the United States (whether or not on con- 
gressional initiative) threatens or seems to 
threaten to react illegally to a policy deci- 
sion with which it, or important elements of 
its Congress, disagree. Ambassador Bush and 
Assistant Secretary of State Samuel de Palma 
have now denied that the government of the 
United States means to make any such 
threat, denials which are reassuring. And it 
may be expected that, if Taipei were to be 
unseated, the Secretary of State actually 
would be among the last to support such con- 
gressional retaliation. Virtually bankrupt as 
the U.N. now is by reason of the unlawful 
defaults of the Soviet bloc and France, a se- 
vere reduction of payments imposed by the 
United States could topple its shaky finan- 
cial structure altogether. Nevertheless, there 
is exploitation of a co disposition 
toward the internationally unlawful—with 
the risks both to the credit of the 
United Nations and the United States. 

A second case goes back 14 months, when 
George Meany appeared before a subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee to urge that the United States threaten 
to withhold its assessed contribution to the 
International Labor on. He pro- 
claimed himself to be fed up with what he 
saw as increasing Communist dominance of 
the ILO, of which “the last straw” was the 
appointment by the ILO's director general of 
@ Soviet national as assistant director 
general, 

The chairman of the subcommittee, Con- 
gressman John J. Rooney, was not satisfied 
with the threat to withhold funds; he in- 
sisted that they be withheld. What was the 
administration's reaction? The representa- 
tive of the Department of Labor supported 
Mr. Rooney, while the representative of the 
Department of State had the guts and good 
sense to oppose him. With the assent of or- 
ganized labor and business, Mr. Rooney's 
viewpoint carried in both Houses. It holds 
to this day. The United States has failed to 
pay half its assessment for last year and all 
of its assessment for this. There is mot the 
least dispute that failure to pay these bind- 
ing assessments is in violation of U.S. legal 
obligations; Mr. Rooney himself an the floor 
of the House stated, in reply to the charge 
that his policy would cause a default by the 
United States on an assessment which had 
already been levied wpon it: “There is not 
any question about that.” 

After a while, the administration adopted 
& unified policy in favor of payment of U.S. 
assessments to the ILO. President Nixon has 
publicly set out that policy, and the Secre- 
tary of State forcefully, if belatedly, has 
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stated the case for payment in no uncertain 
terms, Even George Meany has reversed him- 
self and called for payment, thus eliminating 
the political tool which White House espous- 
al of payment could involve. But the fact 
remains that the influence of the White 
House has not really been brought into play. 
Pressure has not really been exerted. The im- 
pression on Capitol Hill is that the Presi- 
dent does not care, while Congressman 
Rooney dees; and as long as that impression 
prevails, so does Comgressman Rooney. 

A third case arose last week. The Senate 
has voted to require the United States to 
resume imports of chrome from Rhodesia. 
Those imports would violate a universal ban 
on importation of certain Rhodesian prod- 
ucts imposed by binding resolution of the 
United Nations Security Council. The United 
States legally could have vetoed that reso- 
lution, It voted for it. Pursuant to it, and 
to his authority under the United Nations 
Participation Act, President Johnson or- 
dered that imports of chrome from Rho- 
desia to the United States cease. Again, in 
this case, there is no controversy about the 
international law of the matter; it is abso- 
lutely clear that the United States is bound 
not to Rhodesian chrome and that, 
if it does, it will violate its obligations under 
a treaty, namely, the United Nations Char- 
ter. Article 25 of the charter provides that: 
“The Members of the United Nations agree 
to accept and carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council in accordance with the 
present Charter.” 

In this case too, there is the pattern of 
right-wing congressional initiative (Sena- 
tors Harry Byrd and John Stennis) coupled 
with White House compliance. The Secre- 
tary of State reportedly voiced opposition to 
the congressional move when he met with 
a visiting delegation of the Organization for 
African Unity. But the President has re- 
mained silent, and White House legislative 
liaison reportedly has not been seen. Sen- 
ators Fulbright and McGee put up a good 
but losing fight to give the President an 
authority he did not seek, the authority to 
debar chrome imports if U.S. interests or 
treaty obligation required. They were not 
nee by the absence during critical votes 

of Senators McGovern, Bayh, Harris, Muskie, 
and Jackson, among others. As of this writ- 
ing, the House Conference Committee has 
not been appointed or instructed; accord- 
ingly, it is not impossible that the Byrd- 
Stennis amendment will still be stricken. 

The fourth example is that of the inter- 
national aspects of President Nixon's econom- 
ic program. The surcharge, among other 
measures, violates United States obligations 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT). The closing of the gold win- 
dow does not comport with United States 
obligations under the Articles of Agreement 
of the International Monetary Fund (IMF). 
If the administration, in deciding upon these 
illegal steps, weighed their negative impact 
upon the international legal structure, there 
has been no public sign of it. These meas- 
ures have, however, aroused less international 
criticism on legal grounds than on grounds 
of economics, equity and diplomacy. This in 
part is because it is widely recognized that, 
in this case (unlike the foregoing three) the 
United States has had good reason to act, 
and because other states had earlier violated 
their GATT and IMF obligations when eco- 


the diplomats but by the Secretary of the 
Treasury has tended to dissipate the initial 

with which US. measures 
were received. Criticism of the lack of law as 
well as of tact on the U.S. side is now con- 
siderable. 

Performance of treaty obligations is im- 
portant if the “credibility” of the United 
States is important. To be credible is sim- 
ply to be believed. If the United States per- 
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sists in violating or threatening to violate un- 
disputed treaty obligations, other states will 
be the less inclined to credit its fresh com- 
mitments. Little more than a year ago, Wash- 
ington rightly protested Egyptian, if not So- 
viet, violation of international understand- 
ings respecting the stationing of missiles at 
Suez. Today, the United States seeks at SALT 
to define and assume mutually binding treaty 
obligations with the USSR. of the highest 
moment. If not the essence of security, then 
the whole structure of international ‘trade 
and credit and the whole being and poten- 
tial of international organization, are bound 
up with the vitality of treaty obligations. 
This fundamental of international law and 
life is so real that it may be hoped that even 
the realists of the White House staff will 


recognize—and act upon—it. 


ABORTION LAW BRINGS TROUBLE, 
BRITON ADVISES 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. PUCINSKT, Mr. Speaker, there is 
considerable debate in the Nation about 
liberalizing State abortion laws. 

I should like to call attention to an 
article which appeared in the Chicago 
Sun Times quoting the results of abor- 
tion law changes in Great Britain. 

A member of the British Parliament 
strongly urges we let American laws 
stand and he cites results England has 
experienced with her liberalized abortion 
laws. I believe the observations of Mr. 
Norman St. John-Stevas deserve the 
widest attention. 

The Chicago Sun Times article fol- 
lows: 

ABORTION Law BRINGS TROUBLE, 
Barron ADVISES 
(By William C. Harsh Jr.) 

A Conservative member of the British 
Parliament said Sunday that Britain has had 
“a bad time” with its liberalized abortion 
law and warned that the effects of such a law 
here “would be far worse.” 

Norman St. John-Stevas, who led the fight 
against Britain's abartion law that took effect 
in April, 1968, told more than 1,000 persons 
meeting in the Pick-Congress Hotel that “the 
law has created an abortion consciousness 
that puts tremendous pressure on girls to 
have abortions.” 

John Cardinal Cody of the Archdiocese 
of Chicago and Minois House Majority 
Leader Henry Hyde (R-Chicago joined St. 
John-Stevas in greeting the overfiow crowd 
at the meeting, which was sponsored by 
Birthright of Chicago and the Illinois Right 
to Life Committee, both anti-abortion 
groups. 

SOME BAD EFFECTS 

St. John-Stevas said legal abortions in 
Britain, which will exceed 90,000 this year, 
have strained Britain's limited gynecologi- 
cal facilities, “upset” some medical person- 
nel who feel forced to participate in abor- 
tion operations, and allowed “a racket in 
the private sector in which doctors will 
perform an abortion on demand if the price 
is right.” 

Britain's law allows abortion if two doc- 
tors agree that the operation would safe- 
guard the mother’s life or health, that the 
child is likely to be born deformed, or that 
the operation would benefit other children 
in the family. 
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He said the majority of operations are 
performed to safeguard the mother’s life or 
health, a provision he charged is construed 
too liberally by some doctors outside Brit- 
sin's National Health Service. He said that, 
within the health service, the provisions are 
strictly adhered to. 

SOME ARE CALLOUS 

St. John-Stevas said he is opposed to abor- 
tion “because I don't like taking life” and 
charged advocates of liberalized abortion 
“are callous about this form of life (the 
fetus) .” 

He said it is his impression that sentiment 
is developing against liberalized abortions 
in this country, and he urged the courts and 
legislatures in this country to let strict abor- 
tion laws stand. 

St. John-Stevas conceded that, in general, 
he is opposed to injecting the law into phil- 
osophical questions, but argued that “the 
law in this sphere does help reinforce moral 
attitudes.” 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 
ENDORSES YOUTH CAMP SAFETY 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, in a special meeting last Friday 
in Martinsville, Ind., the board of di- 
rectors of the American Camping Asso- 
ciation officially endorsed title 19, the 
Youth Camp Safety provision of H.R. 
7248, the Higher Education Act of 1971. 

The American Camping Association, a 
national and international nonprofit or- 
ganization, was founded in 1910 by men 
and women interested in organized 
camping for boys and girls. Its mem- 
bership of more than 7,000 men and 
women represents the leadership of al- 
most every aspect of camping, and these 
camps are attended by about 4 million 
children every year. 

Since I am the sponsor of title 19, it 
is especially rewarding to me to have the 
enthusiastic support of this outstanding 
organization whose first and foremost 
aim is to protect the lives and well-being 
of our youngsters who attend camp. 

We expect the Higher Education Act to 
come before the House any day now, this 
week or next, and I call upon all my 
colleagues to give title 19 their whole- 
hearted support. 

I herewith submit for the Recorp the 
letter of endorsement of title 19 from Mr. 
Ernest F. Schmidt, executive director, 
and Dr. John J. Kirk, national president, 
of the American Camping Association, 

The letter follows: 

AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION, 
Martinsville, Ind., October 15, 1971. 
Hon. DOMINICK V. DANIELS, 
Chairman Select Subcommittee on Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Danreus: The Board of Directors 
of the American Camping Association enthu- 
siastically endorses HR 7248, The Youth 
Camp Safety Act. 

This Association appreciates the opportu- 
nity that has been afforded it to apply the 
expertise gained in 61 years of experience in 
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operating youth camps to the formulation of 
this bill. 

We would like to offer to HEW the stand- 
ards developed by the American Camping As- 
sociation and the professional skills of its of- 
ficers and members as we work toward a com- 
mon goal—healthy, safe, and happy children 
in our American Camps. 

Sincerely, 
ERNEST F. SCHMIDT, 
Executive Director. 
Dr. JoHN J. KIRK, 
National President. 


SOUNDS GOOD, BUT— 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the Soviet 
Union, the so-called workers’ paradise, is 
still a very long way from remotely 
resembling what it claims to be. The fol- 
lowing editorial from the Indianapolis 
Ind., Star puts the matter in proper 
perspective: 

Sounps Goop, BUT ... 


A recent press release from the Soviet em- 
bassy in Washington contains this glowing 
excursion into life in the good old USSR: “In 
the morning the rustling of newspaper pages 
fm the kitchen drowns out the frying and 
spattering noises of bacon and eggs.” 

Sounds kind of cozy, doesn’t it? But is it 
really so? 

A reliable source of facts about the Soviet 
economy and Soviet life in general is the New 
York based Radio Liberty Committee which 
specializes in research on the USSR through 
analysis of official Soviet data and specialist 
journals published in Russia. 

A recent RLC report on Soviet agriculture 
points out that only one per cent of the 
Soviet Union's cultivated area has more than 
28 inches of rainfall a year, compared with 60 
per cent in the United States, and that this 
natural handicap has been immensely ag- 
gravated by the Communist hierarchy’s 
refusal to deviate appreciably from a cen- 
trally “planned” economy which has made 
about every mistake in the book so far as agri- 
culture is concerned. 

As a result, RLC says, “The approach to 
what are known as ‘scientifically determined 
norms of consumption’—not to mention 
what the Soviet consumer would like to 
eat—is proving to be a very long haul” and 
“eyen the reduced targets for meat, eggs 
and vegetables (well below present U.S. 
consumption levels) are hardly likely to be 
reached much before 1990 at the earliest and 
probably not before the turn of the century 
at anticipated rates of progress.” 

The ordinary Soviet citizen’s diet in fact 
consists largely of edible grains and pota- 
toes. Comparing actual consumption of se- 
lected foods in the U.S. and USSR in the 
1960s, the RLC report shows that the So- 
viet consumer eats 2.4 times as much bread 
and grain products and 2.9 times as many 
potatoes as the average American consum- 
er, while the American consumes 2.4 times 
as much meat and 3 times as many eggs as 
his Soviet counterpart. The Russian con- 
cept of edible meat, incidentally, includes 
such things as offal, suet and slaughter fats. 

Relating all this to the pay check, it should 
be remembered that Russian men and wom- 
en work long hours at wages often no better 
than welfare payments in the U.S. So their 
ability to purchase many items, luxuries to 
them, is strictly limited. 
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For instance, a U.S. News and World Re- 
port study of worktime and purchasing pow- 
er, based on average wage and price levels 
in the U.S. and USSR during the ’60s, showed 
that a Soviet worker labored twice as long 
as his American counterpart to buy a loaf 
of bread and 9 minutes, compared with 2 
minutes, for a pound of potatoes. For the 
luxury of a pound of butter, he had to 
work 2 hours and 41 minutes against his 
U.S. opposite number’s 20 minutes and an 
hour and 48 minutes, compared with 12 min- 
utes, for a dozen eggs. 

A pound of roasting beef, likely to be 
of very different quality in the two coun- 
tries, could be bought by a U.S. worker after 
about 14 minutes’ work, while a Russian 
had to put in close to an hour. 

No, the occasions Ivan Q. and Mrs. can 
flip the pages of Pravda or Izvestia to the 
sound of bacon and eggs “frying and splat- 
tering” are not exactly numerous. Neither 
are the poor souls likely to be able to en- 
joy such simple pleasures on any kind of 
regular basis until, as RLC says, there is 
“a change in the style and content of Soviet 
leadership” and “a more tangible link is 
established between effort and reward.” 

Meanwhile, isn’t it sad there are so many 
around who keep saying America is bad and 
that everything would be A-okay if only 
we had a system more like they have in the 
good old USSR? 


POLITICS AND THE SUPREME 
COURT 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Supreme Court, established 
by our forefathers to uphold the Con- 
stitution, is currently overworked and 
undermanned. Two vacancies exist on 
the Bench. These vacancies should be 
filled by qualified individuals so that 
the Nation’s highest court can function 
efficiently and effectively. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has the 
constitutional responsibility to nominate 
individuals whom he feels are qualified 
for the Supreme Court. There is no legal 
definition of “qualified,” thus, the Presi- 
dent has a wide latitude in this regard. 
However, on two previous occasions, the 
Presidenit’s definition of “qualified” has 
not necessarily been that of the major- 
ity of the Senate. Yet, the fact remains, 
he may nominate whomever he pleases. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I respect the Court, 
and I feel that it—as an institution—has 
been degraded by the method that nomi- 
nees are considered by the administra- 
tion. Partisan politics and the forth- 
coming election seem to be the over- 
riding considerations in selecting nom- 
inees to the Supreme Court. 

It appears that the administration has 
defined “qualified” as “any person who 
pleases the South.” 

I am not opposed to the South or to 
southerners, but I am opposed to a sys- 
tem of selection which completely dis- 
regards the legal ability of a person. 
Perhaps I am naive but I feel that those 
appointed to the Supreme Court should: 
First, be thoroughly acquainted with the 
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Constitution; second, have a high de- 
gree of expertise in legal matters; and 
third, possess unquestionable integrity. 

If the person meets those three quali- 
fications, and if they happen to be south- 
erners and “strict constructionists,” then 
so be it. But, Mr. Speaker, let us look 
for highly qualified individuals and not 
be so concerned with the political ad- 
vantages of such an appointment. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I insert the 
following article in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpv which appeared in the October 
18, 1971, issue of the Washington Post: 

NIXON AND MATERIAL FoR COURT 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


President Nixon’s astonishing attitude to- 
ward the Supreme Court, which has now 
painted him into a political corner, was re- 
vealed Oct. 8 when he met at the White 
House with top advisers to discuss filling the 
two vacancies. 

Biatantly mediocre prospects were sug- 
gested and, consequently, the possibility of 
disapproval by the American Bar Assn. 
(ABA) was raised. Mr. Nixon bristled and, 
startling his unbelieving aides, made clear 
in uncharacteristically colorful language 
just what the ABA could go do about it. In 
short, the President was not going to tet 
questions of legal quality interfere with his 
political designs for the Supreme Court. 

That led to two Incontestably mediocre 
elections, a wave of public and professional 
repugnance and, finally, a White House deci- 
sion to rethink the whole business. At the 
weekend, Mr. Nixon had dug himself into an- 
other hole. 

At the heart of Mr. Nixon's court troubles 
is his determination to appoint law-and- 
order conservatives pleasing to the old segre- 
gationist South without regard to ability. 
That determination is shared, with mono- 
maniacal inflexibility, by Mitchell and Dep- 
uty Attorney General Richard Kleindienst., 

Kleindienst, in particular, is convinced of 
boundless political capital flowing from anti- 
liberal court selections. In charge of recom- 
mending judicial appointments, Kleindienst 
sought out hardliners without worrying 
about quality. 

Two weeks ago, during a session of top 
adminstration officials, a fascinating possi- 
bility for the court was put forward: Elliot 
Richardson, Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare. A former attorney general of 
Massachusetts, the greatly respected Rich- 
ardson would be an adornment on the court. 
Under no conditions, said Kienidienst. The 
reason: Richardson is too liberal on civil 
rights and, therefore, would displease the 
South. 

Later, moderate administration officials 
proposed Edward Levi, president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. A renowned legal scholar, 
Levi is a strict constructionist and scarcely 
a wild-eyed radical. Sesides, he would end 
the absence of any Jews on the court, an 
absence begun under Mr. Nixon in 1969 for 
the first time in 53 years. But Levi, too, was 
vetoed. The reason: He did not fit the law- 
and-order, anti civil rights formula. 

The wholly political nature of the selection 
process can be seen in the attitude toward a 
woman justice. Originally, Mr. Nixon had no 
intention of appointing a woman but, gradu- 
ally, realized that would be bad politics, 
indeed. 

That set off a mad search for a law- 
and-order woman judge. Perhaps the best 
qualified prospect, Judge Shirley Hufstedler 
of the U.S. Court of Appeals in Los Angeles, 
was immediately ruled out as a liberal Demo- 
crat. Finally, Kietndienst hit pay dirt. He 
gleefully told associates he had found in 
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California State Appeals Judge Mildred L. 
Lillie a very tough lady with no use for the 
Warren court's libertarianism. 

The line was finally drawn at conservative 
Democratic Sen. Robert Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, who has never practiced law and is 
not a member of the bar. He was just too un- 
qualified for Mitchell. The upshot last week 
was the selection of Mrs. Lillie and Herschel 
H. Friday of Little Rock, Ark., best known as 
attorney for anti-integration suits. 

Four other names were sent to the ABA for 
approval, in case trouble developed over Fri- 
day or Mrs. Lillie. Until the last minute, the 
lst also included U.S. District Judges Arlin 
Adams of Philadelphia (who is Jewish) and 
the highly regarded Frank Johnson of Mont- 
gomery, Ala. Finally, however, they were 
eliminated for belng too liberal. Their in- 
clusion might generate a late campaign for 
them. Thus, the six names sent the ABA were 
uniform in both mediocrity and acceptability 
to the segregationist South. 

Mr. Nixon was ill-prepared for what hap- 
pened when those names were published last 
Thursday. The press and the bar condemned 
the choices. Even high White House staffers 
were heartsick. Moderate Republicans won- 
Gered out loud whether Mr. Nixon’s interest 
in excellence, meager in many other govern- 
mental appointments, had hit bottom. Prom- 
inent Jewish Republicans were furious that 
no Jew was on the list. 

The furor forced Mr. Nixon to rethink his 
position. Although Judges Friday and Lillie 
definitely had been picked, the White House 
issued a smokescreen statement that 15 
names were still under consideration. So, at 
this writing, the President must either stick 
to his undistinguished selections or igno- 
miniously retreat. Once again, playing poli- 
tics with the Supreme Court has proved the 
worst politics of all. 


TROUBLE IN THE MOJAVE 
HON. ROBERT B. (BOB) MATHIAS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. MATHIAS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to call to the attention 
of all my colleagues an article in the Oc- 
tober issue of Reader’s Digest entitled 
“Trouble in the Mojave.” This article 
deals with the tragic way the Mojave 
Desert is being despoiled. 

The authors described the desert as 
“a, treasure in trouble.” They said that 
under present conditions “it mey soon be- 
come one vast sandy slum.” 

This article further Mlustrates what I 
told the Members of the House on July 
8, 1971, when I introduced the California 
desert bill. At that time I said: 

The overall environment of the California 
Desert with its ecological, economic and rec- 
reational resources is In danger of being de- 
stroyed. 

I introduced H.R. 9661 to preserve the 
desert’s environment and to satisfy the 
public demand for new and expanded 
uses. This bill will provide for the im- 
mediate and future protection, develop- 
ment, and administration of the desert's 
12 million acres of public land. 

I am happy to say that this bill was 
cosponsored by 27 of my colleagues in 
the California delegation. It also has the 
support of the California State Legisla- 
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ture, the county boards of supervisors, 
and other public agencies in the desert 
counties, the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion, the Sporitsmen’s Council of Cen- 
tral California, the National Audubon 
Society, the Desert Protective Council, 
Inc., and the Sierra Club. 

Secretary of the Interior Rogers Mor- 
ton issued a statement on July 1, 1971, 
in which he said that because the Cali- 
fornia desert is “so attractive to so many 
people, it is in serious trouble and imme- 
diate action is needed if the desert as 
we know it is to survive the mounting 
pressures being placed upon it.” He con- 
tinued by stating: 

There is need for a program that will give 
us an opportunity to protect the California 
Desert and its resources. 


The Congress must act promptly to en- 
act my bill so that natural, scientific, 
economic, and social values in the Mo- 
jave Desert can be saved. Because as 
the authors of the Reader’s Digest ar- 
ticle said, “there is no time to wait.” 

The article follows: 

TROUBLE IN THE MOJAVE 
(By Earl and Mirlam Selby) 

The mystique of California's great Mojave 
Desert is that of a land bitterly hostile to 
life, barren, a place where, as some geolo- 
gists once wrote, they were “20 miles from 
water, 20 miles from wood, and 40 feet from 
hell.” 

Like millions of other Americans, we shared 
that idea—until we spent time in the Mojave. 
Then we came to see it as a national treasure 
unlike anything else in this country. 

The problem is people: some 11 million 
people who live in the cities of southern 
California just two hours away; people who 
want to escape, even for a little time; people 
who want to collect rocks, or hunt, or ride 
their motorcycles; people who want to build 
a jetport, or speculate in land, or prospect for 
mineral riches. The temptation is to believe 
the Mojave can absorb anything man does to 
it. To understand why this is not so, you 
need to see the desert as it really is. 

Nature has spread a table of richness in 
the Mojave. Last spring we walked in fields 
so fertile they sprout seven cuttings of al- 
falfa in a single year. We saw lilies 40 feet 
tall, as well as micro-dot flowers visible only 
when we were flat on our stomachs. We fished 
for rainbow trout, fed wild berries to robins. 

As many as 25,000 cattle and 140,000 sheep 
graze on the Mojave. One of every four fryer- 
chickens in California is desert-bred. The 
annual worth of minerals taken from the 
ground is $170 million. 

Even the topography has become an asset. 
In the last 20 years, dezens of prototypes of 
military planes have been flight-tested at 
Edwards Air Force Base, where 45 square 
miles of dry lake bed make an ideal runway 
for emergency landings. 

But the Mojave is more, William Pitt once 
called public parks the “lungs of London,” 
and that is what the desert is for America. 
It offers city residents a chance to breathe, 
to escape their tensions, to look on land 
undisturbed by man. 

Like a giant scoop, the Mojave stretches 
westward from the Colorado River to tte 
Sierra Nevada, from the transverse mountains 
bordering the Los Angeles basin northward 
into Death Valley. In this vastness—three 
times as big as Connecticut—the Mojave has 
an endless panorama of life and moods, The 
kangaroo rat, for instance, has learned to 
live here without much water by develop- 
ing kidneys four times as efficient as man’s. 
Some desert plants have seeds with a coat- 
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ing that washes off only when rains are heavy 
enough to assure moist soil for the entire life 
cycle. Cactus wrens have some inner sense 
that tells them not to lay eggs in years when 
there would not be enough spring flowers to 
support the insects the birds need for their 
young. 

It can be an inhospitable land. A few years 
ago, hundreds of robins scouring the Mojave 
for water during a particularly virulent hot 
spell finally found it, but died on the edge 
of it, too exhausted to drink. Mojave’s sands 
have been measured at 170 degrees in July. 
But with an average elevation of 2100 feet 
above sea level, it also has winter snows. 
Spring sandstorms can denude cars with a 
75-mile-per-hour sandblasting. Vicious 
thunderstorms set off canyon mud flows that 
shove giant boulders 600 feet a minute. 

None of this keeps people out. In 1940 the 
Mojave had a population of about 30,000. 
Today there are ten times that number. 
The biggest concentration is in the western 
end’s Antelope Valley, but the swelling is also 
communities as Barstow, Needles and 
Twentynine Palms. With more people come 
more cars, more homes, more industry, more 
pollution, more trash. 

Smog is beginning to ravage desert vege- 
tation, In Antelope Valley the underground 
water is being used up twice as fast as moun- 
tain runoffs can replenish it. Even the new 
supplies anticipated from the $3-billion proj- 
ect bringing water from northern California’s 
Feather River may not meet all the demands. 
Still, talk of boom abounds. Several years 
ago, Lockheed invested $50 million in a new 
plant for its L-1011 TriStar jets at Palmdale. 
And the city of Los Angeles has already be- 
gun acquiring land for the $900-million air- 
port it is planning in the same area. 

Precisely because the Mojave is so big there 
has never been any unified plan for control- 
ling developments. Real-estate promotions 
unacceptable in one county find haven in 
another. While some subdividers plan con- 
scientiously, with paved streets, deed restric- 
tions and open-space provisions, others use 
only a bulldozer blade to denote roads to 
come, someday; and in staking out the 
smallest possible plots they invite the worst 
of suburbia’s ticky-tack. 

There is ample evidence of the results of 
poor planning. About 80 percent of the 
Mojave, more than seven million acres, is 
federal land, In the 1950s, when the pressure 
was to get public lands onto tax rolls as 
private property and damn the consequences, 
the Federal Bureau of Land Manegement 
(BLM) auctioned off tens of thousands of the 
acres under its jurisdiction. Much of it 
wound up as the pawn in land speculation. 
People met the “residence” requirements by 
putting up small shacks, then abandoning 
them. And they will remain until torn down, 
because hardly anything rots in the hot, dry 
air. We saw one canyon road, known locally 
as “tin-can alley,” littered with thousands 
of cans. They had been used to feed silver 
miners—90 years ago. 

J. Russell Penny, a plain-talking man, took 
over as the BLM director in California five 
years ago. He has brought a fresh breath to 
the agency. But BLM at present is hope- 
lessly outmatched in the desert. Although it 
still controls nearly three fourths of the 
Mojave and is charged with maintaining it 
in public trust for all of us, it has never 
been given enough men or money to do its 
job. Visitor-days—a technical term in which 
the number of visitors is multiplied by their 
days in the desert—now run about five mil- 
lion a year on BLM lands. Yet, BLM has only 
enough men to assign one to every million 
acres. The results are shocking: 

Under the best of care, it takes from 25 to 
35 years to nurse fragile desert vegetation 
from poor to good condition. Yet hundreds 
of thousands of desert acres have been 
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wantonly chewed up by ORVs—"offroad ve- 
hicies” such as motorcycles, dune buggies 
and jeeps. When cycles roar across BLM 
lands, they scar the desert for decades. Tank 
trails left from World War II maneuvers are 
still clear after 30 years of weathering. 

Petroglyphs and pictographs, priceless rock 
carvings, drawings and paintings made by 
Indians up to 3000 years ago, have literally 
been quarried out or, in some cases, shot into 
shambles by gun addicts using them for 
target practice. 

In Penny's view, it is futile to think that 
the desert is not going to be used by people; 
to him, the only question is how they will do 
it. He has spearheaded action to channel 
ORVs into certain parts of the desert which 
have already been ruined. Penny also got 
federal, state and local officials to join in the 
first comprehensive studies of the desert’s 
recreational uses, which showed that with 
proper management up to 50 million visitor- 
days a year could be accommodated. Manage- 
ment would include such things as giving 
BLM staffers the status of rangers with 
powers to enforce regulations; federal pro- 
tection of the desert’s irreplaceable resources; 
and initiation of a conservation and educa- 
tion program. BLM estimates that this work, 
plus needed long-range data collection and 
planning, could be done for $28 million over 
& five-year period in both the Mojave and its 
smaller sister desert to the south, the Colo- 
rado. Without such procedures, the enormous 
potential will be lost. 

The plan has been submitted to the U.S. 
Interior Department and Congress. On their 
decision rests the future of the Mojave. And 
there is no time to wait. 


THE ARMS RACE HAS NOT 
STOPPED 


HON. FLOYD SPENCE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of us in this body have made several at- 
tempts recently to dramatize a situation 
which we feel has grave implications for 
the future peace and security of this 
country. I refer to the status of our mili- 
tary and defense capabilities vis-a-vis 
those of the Soviet Union. 

We have organized two events in par- 
ticular which we thought were especially 
successful, though the press coverage was 
somewhat disappointing. These were a 
special order on national defense on 
August 4, in which 88 Congressmen par- 
ticipated, and a hearing on September 2, 
of the Special Committee on Defense 
Priorities, attended by four Congress- 
men and three distinguished experts in 
the field of national defense. 

Our hope has been to convey to the 
American people the frightening facts 
we have uncovered about our military 
posture, thus changing the atmosphere 
in which such matters are discussed in 
this country these days. Hopefully, we 
could reverse the alarming fashion of 
berating and deriding all things military, 
so that it would no longer be expedient to 
be antidefense. 

While the results of our efforts have 
frequently been discouraging, every now 
and then something happens which 
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makes us think we may be getting 
through. 

Such an event occurred when the 
October 15 edition of Life magazine 
appeared on the newsstands. 

Life’s main editorial was an essay en- 
titled “The Arms Race Hasn’t Stopped” 
by Hugh Sidey. Mr. Sidey made several 
points which I consider important: 


Years ago, when our advantage was huge, 
some degree of unilateral disarmament by us 
sounded vaguely plausible. But now even 
Senate Doves grow silent when shown the 
Russian figures: 550 Soviet ships on the 
NATO north flank alone; half again as many 
land based ICBM’s as we have; a nuclear sub 
fleet that will be bigger than ours in a couple 
of years. 


Sidey also points out that a “really 
major Soviet breakthrough” is expected 
by our top experts. It seems that the 
Soviets are spending far more on research 
and development than is necesary for 
parity with us. And our spy satellites are 
seeing objects and construction in Russia 
that none of our experts can explain. 

Mr. Speaker, I am familiar with these 
points, as are those of my colleagues who 
have done research in this area, There 
are many other, more disturbing facts 
Mr. Sidey could have discussed. But the 
chief significance of the article is the 
very fact that it appeared in Life, which 
can hardly be characterized as a tool of 
the military-industrial complex. 

We are excited about this break- 
through. I would like for all of my col- 
leagues to read this remarkable article 
and I insert it at this point in the 
RECORD: 

THE Arms Race HASN'T STOPPED 


Back in 1962, the story goes, New York 
attorney John McCloy was assigned by Presi- 
dent Kennedy to make sure that the Russians 
followed through on Nikita Khrushchev’s 
promise to remove their missiles and bombers 
from Cuba. Not long after, McCloy and 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister V. V. 
Kuznetsov were sitting on a rail fence at 
McCloy’s country place in Stamford, Conn. 
“We will live up to this ment,” said the 
intense, athletic Russian. “But we will never 
be caught like that again.” 

In a few months there began in Russia 
a program of arms buildup and development 
that, except for a few pauses, has been 
accelerating for almost a decade. Even as 
arms limitation talks went on, the Soviet 
Union has been producing more new weapons 
and at a faster rate than any nation in peace- 
time in history. 

There is a pressing awareness today in 
Washington about the consequences of the 
Soviet effort. It does not dominate thinking 
or even catch the imagination in the way 
China does (Henry Kissinger had another of 
his finest hours last week announcing his 
latest trip to Peking). But it lurks naggingly 
in the background. In Kissinger’s own stra- 
tegic shop in the White House, for example, 
they calculate that we have only one more 
year to try for an agreement at the SALT 
talks. If none comes and the Russians con- 
tinue their buildup, they say, in all likeli- 
hood we will be forced to rejoin the arms 
race. 

Years ago, when our advantage was huge, 
some degree of unilateral disarmament by us 
sounded vaguely plausible. But now even 
Senate doves grow silent when shown the 
Russian figures: 550 Soviet ships on the 
NATO north flank alone; half again as many 
land-based ICBMs as we have; a nuclear sub 
fleet that will be bigger than ours in a couple 
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of years. Pentagon officials say they hesitate 
to release all the new intelligence on Soviet 
arms for fear of credibility problems, A new 
program of Soviet missile tests, for example, 
has just been detected. 

The Pentagon’s research and development 
director, John Foster, agitatedly in his 
office and tells visitors that new develop- 
ments in Russian weaponry are now coming 
so fast and are so complex that it is difficult 
to know how to tell the press and the public 
about them. They run across the board, the 
Pentagon charts show; in missiles, planes, 
ships, undersea warfare, radar. Foster has 
gone to Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird's 
office so frequently over the past weeks with 
fresh news about Soviet advances that final- 
ly he stopped and compiled a list. It had 
more than 20 items on it. Laird and his men 
then ordered a detailed study of the Russian 
buildup of the past ten years and a new 
assessment of where we stand. 

Laird, Foster, the admirals and the gen- 
erals expect to hear of a really major Soviet 
breakthrough one day soon. The Soviet mili- 
tary research and development budget is 
known to have been extremely high for years, 
exceeding anything necessary for mere parity 
with us. The Pentagon thus considers a de- 
velopment comparable to Sputnik in 1957 or 
the gigantic H-bomb of 1961 to be a virtual 
certainty. Suppose, suggest the experts, that 
one day our satellite pictures reveal in se- 
quence how a high-powered laser beam de- 
veloped by Russia instantly cuts the wings 
off a jet bomber? Or, they say, maybe we 
wake up some morning to find that the So- 
viets have assembled a fleet of hundreds of 
surface and undersea ships out in the Pacific, 
capable of preventing America from sending 
a land army beyond the shores of North 
America. 

In such an event, Pentagon worrlers say, 
a violent political reaction here would turn 
doves into hawks and hawks into vampires. 
Nixon’s defense budget cutbacks would be 
denounced as blind irresponsibility, and a 
frenzy of arms spending would be touched 
off. 

This kind of thinking has brought a new 
somberness in some levels of Washington of- 
ficialdom. And the military men who go to 
suburbs, luncheon clubs and campuses re- 
port more receptive audiences now for their 
descriptions of expanding Soviet power. Not 
long ago their claims were being contested, 
even ridiculed. 

Even the men most concerned in the Pen- 
tagon concede that the United States, with 
its elaborate mix of weapons, still holds a 
slight edge over the Soviet Union. Our tech- 
nology still has a two-year lead. We have 
begun work on new undersea weapons and a 
new long-range bomber. Merely to keep up 
with the Russians, Laird is now planning to 
seek an increase in defense spending for the 
next fiscal year, just when everyone else talks 
of defense cutbacks, reduced taxes and peace 
dividends. But grim surprises could upset 
even this kind of planning. At this very hour 
there are photographs from our unsleeping 
aerial cameras, say intelligence sources, 
showing objects and construction in Commu- 
nist territory that so far have baffled all the 
experts. 

For the last two and a half years Laird 
has begun each week with his Armed Forces 
Policy Council, gathering all the top civilian 
and military men around his conference table 
to chart the broad objectives, Inevitably, 
Vietnam led the list. Then one morning a few 
months ago the group assembled, stood up 
for the arrival of Laird, settled back in their 
chairs and up the agendas laid out 
on the blue felt before them. The first topic 
on the list was the balance of strategic forces. 
Vietnam was fourth, It has been that way in 
Laird’s office almost every Monday morning 
since then. 
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BAY AREA CHAPTER OF NATIONAL 
BUSINESS LEAGUE 


HON. RONALD V. DELLUMS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. DELLUMS. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know, during the 1970’s a major thrust 
of the black effort for freedom, justice, 
and equity will be in the direction of 
translating the civil rights victories of 
the past decade into the kind of concrete 
economic achievements that will make 
the attainment of these goals possible. 

One of the more notable thrusts being 
taken in these efforts has been mobilized 
by the National Business League. The 
league has its main offices here in Wash- 
ington, and there are energetic branches 
all over the country. Behind the leader- 
ship of Mr. C. J. Patterson, the Bay Area 
chapter of the National Business League 
has begun an ambitious series of pro- 
grams in my congressional district and 
surrounding communities. 

I have received from Mr. Patterson a 
brief summary of the aims and objec- 
tives of the Bay Area chapter, and I 
would now like to insert them into the 
Recorp so that my colleagues can also 
see the nature of this impressive pro- 
gram: 

NATIONAL BUSINESS LEAGUE—BaYy AREA 

CHAPTER 
THE NATIONAL. BUSINESS LEAGUE: ITS PURPOSE, 
OBJECTIVES, AND GOALS 

The NBL program is essentially a program 
of community organization and coordination 
of management and technical assistance pri- 
marily directed toward the disadvantaged 
minority owners and prospective owners of 
small businesses located initially in the Bay 
Area. The purpose which it seeks to accom- 
plish is to increase the management skills 
and business performance of Black and other 
minority-group business owners, The follow- 
ing is a detailed description of the Chapter 
in terms of its general purpose, objectives 
and scope. 

A. The general purpose of the NBL Bay Area 
chapter 

The Chapter is a concentrated effort to 
mobilize critical resources within both the 
affluent and disadvantaged communities for 
the purpose of marshalling a comprehensive 
attack upon the complex set of obstacles to 
the achievement of business success by dis- 
advantaged persons, The ultimate purposes 
of the Chapter basically are the same as 
those of earlier NBL Projects—ie., to en- 
courage and stimulate the growth and ex- 
pansion of businesses located within mi- 
nority communities, to increase business 
entry on a sound basis with increased prob- 
abilities for success, to develop the most 
viable of such businesses into sources of 
gainful employment for minority-community 
residents, and to develop the owners into re- 
sponsible community leaders who can plan 
the economic growth and development of 
their communities. 

A major difference between the current 
Project and earlier NBL Projects, however, is 
that the current Project envisages the estab- 
lishment of a local development corporation 
(LDC) in each of the target cities which will 
(1) make possible a more comprehensive and 
effective program for minority economic de- 
velopment that has been true to-date; (2) 
combine all the components of economic de- 
velopment into one program in order to 
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achieve the most synergistic effect as regards 
minority economic development; (3) foster 
the growth and expansion of existing and 
new indigenous business enterprises, and 
attract new industry from outside the mi- 
nority communities which will create jobs 
and reduce or eliminate minority underem- 
ployment and unemployment; (4) constitute 
a focal point for the mobilization of minority 
community financial and other development 
resources, and for external financial and 
other development resources; and (5) provide 
the means for minority community residents 
to invest in themselves and their individual 
and collective destinies, since these corpora- 
tions will be community-owned, community- 
controlled, and community-oriented. 

As an indirect result, the project will 
probably strengthen the program and opera- 
tions of the National Business League and its 
local chapters within the target cities. The 
accomplishment of this indirect result, how- 
ever, is not to be confused with the project’s 
ultimate purpose, although this purpose is 
very similar to that of the NBL. It is hoped 
that each NBL chapter in assisting in the 
implementation of this project will devote 
more attention to the ways and means 
through which they can attract more mem- 
bers and develop more substantial funds for 
local operations. 

The NBL has had a reasonable degree of 
success in conducting the kinds of activities 
as set forth under previous projects, despite 
the inadequacy of funds provided for that 
project. We hope, through the implemen- 
tation of current projects, to build on that 
success, to attract the membership required 
to provide additional financial resources, to 
achieve a greater degree of organization ef- 
fectiveness, and to progress further toward 
the goal of each chapter being able to support 
required minority business development sery- 
ices from its own budget. 


B. The chapter's objectives 


There are four major objectives sought by 
the Chapter: 

1. To effect economic development in 
minority community through providing a 
focal point for combining resources for & 
stated goal; 

2. To identify, evaluate, and develop busi- 
ness opportunities within the management 
capacity and financial resources of the 
community and its LDC; 

3. To collect, catalogue, and evaluate in- 
formation about franchises, dealerships and 
distributorships, including those in the SBA 
program, and to disseminate such informa- 
tion through the LDC as a reference center; 
and 

4. To conduct research and prepare busi- 
ness feasibility studies so as to provide up- 
to-date economic, commercial and business 
information in target areas. 

C. The scope of the project 

The program can begin operation on a one 
to ten cities basis, Each office would be 
staffed by a minimum of three persons and 
would conduct to a large extent the same 
activities that are conducted under existing 
programs, with the exception that the Local 
Development Corporation would be the core 
of their activities as well as the core of eco- 
nomic development within the minority 
community. 

‘These local staffs would have comprehen- 
sive back-up, in terms of research, marketing 
management, and technical expertise, from 
the national office of NBL. This would in- 
clude business proposals and joint ventures 
with white industry—already packaged and 
actively soliciting minority entrepreneurs to 
implement them. The services of the NBL's 
Council of Economic Advisors will also be a 
strategic adjunct in this area. 

Local project offices would be responsible 
to a National Director, The National Di- 
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rector would haye as his immediate back-up 
a management and technical assistance staff 
which would be prepared to render specific 
or general management and technical assist- 
ance in any of six areas. The areas are: 

1. Economic Base Studies—Determining the 
development potentials of target areas and 
projections of employment, population, Mm- 
come, land requirements, housing, and public 
facilities. 

2. Retail Business—Feasibility, timing and 
priorities for downtown and inner-city retail 
development, marketing feasibility for shop- 
ping centers, and marketing site studies for 
drug, food and other retail outlets. 

3. Industrial Development—Marketing and 
economic analyses of potentials for industrial 
development and the ability to make cost 
analyses of specific proposed business proj- 
ects. 

4. Financing Business Development—As- 
certaining public and private financial 
sources and acquiring funds for the local de- 
velopment corporation in order to make it 
effective. 

5. Manpower Training—Development of 
needed skills, including the managerial capa- 
bilities required for specific business enter- 
prises. 

6. Inner-City Redevelopment—Studies of 
the need for public improvement in target 
area neighborhoods and subsequent invest- 
ment possibilities. This should encompass 
housing and commercial resources needed to 
redeem and sustain rebuilt areas. This will 
include the economics of large-scale develop- 
ments, to include locational analysis, cost 
and timing of infrastructure investment, em- 
ployment and tax status potential, as well as 
pricing and financial policies. 

Such assistance would consist of and in- 
volye fund raising, financing, legal matters, 
one-to-one counseling, business seminars, 
and economic development workshops con- 
ducted to deal with general as well as specific 
problems, Outside specialists and consultants 
would be used where deemed appropriate. 

When the local development corporation 
takes on a project—whether in the retail, 
industrial, or manufacturing field, regard- 
less of the excellence (however desirable) of 
the product or service—the project must be 
able to market and sell that product in order 
to make a profit. But modern marketing and 
sales techniques are almost unknown to most 
minority businessmen, Therefore, the na- 
tional office will provide market research— 
e.g., What products are needed in the market, 
where these products can be marketed, how 
they can be marketed and at what profita- 
bility. The national staff would be thor- 
oughly familiar with the latest marketing 
techniques, such as the Market Dominance 
theory. This information would then be 
made available to the local development cor- 
poration staff and then to the community. 
The national staff will assist the minority 
business in marketing and distributing its 
product and/or service, The local and na- 
tional offices will also provide management 
and technical assistance, The local staff will 
have access through the national staff to 
paid and volunteer consultants where 
needed. 

The objective is to educate the minority 
community to understand the increasingly 
complex mechanics and economics of the 
business and commercial world in order to 
be able to function effectively in that world. 
Only in this way can businesses and projects 
be established which contribute meaning- 
fully to the economic development of the 
minority community, NBL will orient them 
to and equip them with modern manage- 
ment and financial tools which will permit 
them to function as creative, efficient and 
effective participants in the free enterprise 
system. 

The ultimate objective is to enable minor- 
tty peoples to own and operate profitable 
business enterprises which employ other mi- 
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nority people and serve both the minority 
and white communities, thereby giving mi- 
norities a participatory role in the economic 
life of the nation. Products and services are 
important, but equally important is man- 
agement, for, in the long run, it is the man- 
agement of companies which creates the base 
for competition with each other. 

A third function of the national office will 
be research and development, This entails 
initiating research as well as acting upon 
request. This information will then be made 
available to the local development corpora- 
tion's staff, as well as disseminated through 
NBL publications as a regular service. Actual 
packaging of proposals will most often take 
place as a result of cooperative actions be- 
tween the loca] staff, the national staff, and 
the involved portion of the community. 

The research and development function 
would identify areas of opportunity in order 
to be alert to marketing and distribution 
problems and opportunities, as well as to any 
management and technical assistance neces- 
sary in developing a particular project. The 
research and development function will like- 
wise be capable of utilizing modern manage- 
ment and financial tools such as EDP, CPM, 
firm valuation theories, value of money 
theory etc., and be familiar with the eco- 
nomic as well as the political environment. 

The objective of all these functions is to 
find, analyze, and package opportunities in 
sales, distribution, marketing, and manufac- 
turing for the establishment of business and 
projects owned and managed by minority- 
group members, The policy is to encourage 
and assist minority businessmen to move 
into the economic mainstream of America by 
making available to them attractive business 
packages involving new or existing enter- 
prises. If deemed necessary, a business model 
will be established. 

The fourth function would be the estab- 
lishment of a community relations depart- 
ment. Sound community relations require 
the recognition of mutual expectations of 
NBL and the community in which both must 
operate, as well as the existence of mutual 
trust and respect. In addition, effective com- 
munication is a requisite for getting things 
accomplished. Its basic purpose is to estab- 
lish and insure a favorable climate in which 
the community is willing and able to satisfy 
the legitimate needs of minority business- 
men. NBL chapters and the LDC's are an in- 
tegral part of this program—both as partici- 
pants and as recipients. 

The minority businessman has been short 
of capital, management experience, and gen- 
eral know-how. These reside in the white 
business community. Representatives of 
white business and industry have expressed 
@ desire to transfer these to minority busi- 
nessmen, and the effectiveness of our com- 
munity relations staff will have a definitive 
impact on whether this transfer occurs at all 
and, if so, whether it is accomplished effec- 
tively. 

The minority businessman must be made 
receptive to new ideas, a new jargon, and 
the assistance he vitally needs. The white 
community must be made aware of the 
unique problems facing minority business- 
men or the communication gap will widen 
instead of closing. Further, it must be tied 
into a meaningful program that assures 
equally meaningful results. The community 
relations component must work closely with 
the economic development programs of NBL 
and SBA in order for the programs to have 
maximum effect. 

In addition to creating a favorable climate 
for minority businessmen, the community 
relations group will assist them in pooling 
resources, concentrating efforts, and estab- 
lishing a “bank” of management experience 
in the local community; make important 
technical data and information available 
through publications; run training confer- 
ences; hold tradeshows; and assist minority 
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and white businessmen as well as commu- 
nities in a variety of ways. 
SBA PROGRAMS 

The NBL will maintain close contact with 
the National Office of the SBA, and keep in- 
formed of any new programs or directives. 
These will then be disseminated to the local 
project directors and chapter presidents, The 
primary purpose of this relationship is: 

1. To thoroughly understand and inter- 
pret to the disadvantaged business commu- 
nity the “rules of thumb” and interpretations 
given to the guidelines for administering the 
502 and other minority assistance programs; 

2. To follow-up loan applications for dis- 
advantaged persons who experience inordi- 
nate delays before receiving decisions; 

3. To assist the SBA in developing and pro- 
viding management assistance programs 
suited to the needs of the disadvantaged 
community; and 

4. To make the SBA aware of any alleged 
grievances which members of the disadvan- 
taged community may have about any aspect 
of any SBA program and to assist in the solu- 
tion of these grievances or misunderstand- 
ings. 


SLIPPING DEFENSE CAPABILITY 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, at this 
point in the Recorp I would like to insert 
the major portions of a speech made by 
Maj. Gen. George J. Keegan, deputy 
chief of staff, Air Force Logistics Com- 
mand, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
delivered to the Fourth Joint Services 
Logistics Data Exchange for Inertial 
Systems Meeting which took place in Los 
Angeles, Calif., on August 2 and 3 this 
year. 

The general's talk goes far beyond the 
field of logistics to encompass important 
facets of economics, history, technology, 
and the continued massive Soviet mili- 
tary buildup. Pointing to the decline of 
our forces relative to the Soviet Union in 
the last 10 years, the general states that: 

As a professional military man I find it 
quite incomprehensive that the security of 
the free world and 3,000 years of the works 
of man should now rest on such a slim 
margin of assurance, 


One need not be a professional mili- 
tary man to feel a sense of growing dis- 
belief and anxiety at our failure to ade- 
quately respond to the growing Soviet 
strategic threat. Just last week Secretary 
of Defense Laird brought to our attention 
the fact that the Soviets will catch the 
United States in number of Polaris-type 
ballistic nuclear submarines in 1973, 1 
year ahead of the intelligence estimates 
cited by Secretary Laird last February. 

Secretary Laird also pointed out that 
the Soviets have recently been testing 
SS-11's with three warheads, the Soviets 
have approximately 900 of these Minute- 
man-type missiles, have tested a longer 
range submarine weapon, their current 
submarine missile can reach practically 
any point in the United States within 7 
minutes when fired on a depressed tra- 
jectory, and have been testing a new 
ABM weapon. 

The talk by General Keegan follows: 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS "LOGISTICS Support or IN- 
ERTIAL SYSTEMS TECHNOLOGY” BY MAJOR 
GENERAL GEORGE J. KEEGAN, JR. 


Today, for the first time, industry and the 
commercial airlines have joined with govern- 
mental agencies to review the status of US 
inertial systems technology—from its most 
expensive point of view, namely that of 
logistic support. This is as it should be. 

America is now caught up in a technologi- 
cal crisis of great dimension. Since what is 
happening to inertial technology is common 
to the larger problems, I suspect that what 
we do here collectively may help to point the 
way out—by permitting the nation to do 
more with less. 

Iam not certain that my limited knowledge 
of inertial systems engineering and design 
necessarily qualifies me to be your keynote 
speaker. On the other hand, I have had a 
long peripheral relationship with Research 
and Development—including a supporting 
role in nuclear detection, thermonuclear 
technology, and ICBM decisions, the estab- 
lishment of a separate command for R&D 
in the Air Force, the U-2, the SR-71, and 
the authoring of several pre-Sputnik works 
on Soviet Science, R&D, and technical ed- 
ucation. 

Today I am involved in the logistics sup- 
port planning for weapon systems and in- 
ertial subsystems. Therefore, my frame of 
reference shall be on the larger historical 
relationships and perspectives which influ- 
ence our work today. I have had to rely on 
some of our better logistic engineers at 
Newark (AGMC) for specific comments on in- 
ertial technology. My comments may appear 
long on philosophy—that’s what Air Force 
Generals do—and short on the engineering 
end. 

My message to you today is made up of a 
few simple propositions. 

First, we are riding on the declining crest 
of the greatest sustained period of tech- 
nological growth in mankind’s history. Our 
developments in inertial navigation are hav- 
ing a substantial impact upon the growth 
and development of the United States econ- 
omy, upon our venture into space, and upon 
the improvement of implements for the de- 
Tense of the free world. 

Secondly, our great technological base is 
not keeping pace with the external threat 
and internally, our technological futures are 
now being circumscribed by competing eco- 
nomic demands and the reorienting of our 
social values. 

Thirdly, our unrequited romance with de- 
sign for the sake of performance and un- 
disciplined neglect of logistics support has 
brought us to the point where the life cycle 
costs of maintaining our weapons systems far 
exceed the original costs of their acquisition. 
As a result, US industry and defense are pric- 
ing themselves out of the defense competi- 
tion from abroad. 

As a consequence, we can no longer afford 
that which we need in order to assure a com- 
fortable margin of national security. Our 
experience with inertial navigation systems 
seems to provide a classic example of the 
problem at hand. 

Lastly, we now have an unsurpassed oppor- 
tunity to exploit the costly errors of the past 
and for converting the liability into the pace 
setter for the solution of some of our more 
serious technology related logistic support 
problems. 

Inertial technology—as with much of de- 
fense technology—must now be made sim- 
pler, more reliable, and cheaper to maintain. 
I think we have a reasonable understanding 
of what is now needed—and we have some 
perceptions of how to go about it. All that is 
left to overcome is our own intellectual and 
bureaucratic inertia. However, neither of the 
latter are to be underrated. 

Also I am especially concerned about the 
pervasive moral overtones one hears about 
profit taking—especially from those in gov- 
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ernment charged with large acquisition pro- 

. There was much of it in evidence at 
last night's reception. In times of difficulty 
we are sometimes quick to find fault and 
probably a bit emotional if not indiscrimi- 
nate in our assignation of responsibility for 
our larger ills. Witness the Ivy League’s re- 
cent dissolution of its ROTC detachments 
along with efforts to end defense sponsored 
fundamental and applied research in the na- 
tion’s top universities and their associated 
laboratories, I would offer a simple reminder 
that profit motive and incentives have been, 
and continue to be, a most powerful force 
for freedom and economic growth. 

More often, it is our neglect of profit in- 
centives and their proper administration 
which should be the target of our approba- 
tion. 

Our challenges here today is to share our 
experience, profit from our mistakes, and 
concert our management efforts in such a 
way as to restore the economic credibility 
of our technological industrial base—by 
setting the pace in the field of inertial sys- 
tems development. 

Let me start with the first of the larger 
propositions which circumscribe our tech- 
nology. 

In today’s world, freedom, economic health, 
and survivability are interdependent if not 
indivisible. The foundations of each, in my 
judgment, are under assault as never before. 
Our futures are being circumscribed increas- 
ingly by important “characteristic” com- 
pulsions—compulsions which can only be 
ignored at our peril. These compulsions re- 
late: to the strategic environment in which 
we live; to the loss of momentum in the 
great American logistic and economic revolu- 
tion; and thirdly, to the options or choices 
open to us in the future. 

Trends in the strategic environment are 
not favorable. 

The age of American plenty—of American 
military—and economic world dominance is 
coming to an end. Yet, war and its preven- 
tion continue to be the central preoccupa- 
tion of the major powers. Defense continues 
to take and demand the lion’s share of our 
budget, our human and intellectual resources, 
as well as our materiel treasure. While the 
world has been made a much better place 
to live in—in large part due to US efforts 
since World War II—I believe it to be a more 
dangerous place than ever. 

The overwhelming strategic superiority of 
the United States of the 50’s and early 60’s— 
which provided us with a great margin of 
security and diplomatic leverage is now gone. 
The delicate and fragile balance must now 
be measured with a “micrometer.” 

As a professional military man I find it 
quite incomprehensible that the security of 
the free world and 3000 years of the works 
of man should now rest on such a slim 
margin of assurance. Hope has never been a 
sound premise for the ultimate security of 
nations. It takes a great deal more. 

For sheer size and rate of investment in 
defense, the Soviet technological base and 
effort are now greater than our own. Invest- 
ment in the development, test, and produc- 
tion of modern weapons of war exceeds that 
of the US by a substantial margin. In sheer 
megatonnage throw weight capability; in 
numbers of advanced fighter prototypes—the 
Soviets have long since surpassed the United 
States. Soon the numbers of their Polaris- 
type submarines will probably surpass our 
own. 

The geographic implications are demon- 
strably serious. Soviet nuclear submersibles 
now sit astride most of the world’s major 
logistic waterways. The Eastern Mediter- 
ranean is now becoming a Soviet “mare nos- 
trum.” Throughout the eastern littoral of 
Africa, the Indian subcontinent, the Indian 
Ocean, and the Sea of Japan, the story is a 
similar one. And the Soviet economic and 
military penetration of the Persian Gulf area 
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and its sources of Middle Eastern oll is no 
less distressing. 

The Soviet investment in support of 
Hanoi—from a conflict point of view—ap- 
pears to have been quite profitable. The 
United States has been demoralized, her 
people divided, and her councils of defense 
become more uncertain. A vast public debt 
and down turn in our economy has forced 
us to look inward. And we have been forced 
to cut our investment in defense technology 
to the bone. It is a challenging strategic 
climate to say the least. And it is one which 
invites greater irresponsibility and risk tak- 
ing on the part of our opposition. 

The picture of the economic environment 
is also a spotty one. 

Professional economists know only too well 
that American prosperity and a strong de- 
fense posture have gone hand in hand. Thus, 
at a moment when our values are under great 
assault, a reordering of priorities has fallen 
upon us rather sharply. 

These trends are part of the great price 
for responsibly trying to keep the world free 
from aggression while trying to sustain the 
most enduring social revolution in history. 
Somewhere in the process, we seem to have 
lost sight of the need to keep our expenses 
in balance with our profit and investment 
margins. Possibly my meaning can be clari- 
fied by historical analogy. 

-\ccording to some social scientists, we see 
in England—separated by some forty to fifty 
years—much of what may be happening here 
at home, 

England as the seat of the first great in- 
dustrial revolution became and remained for 
many years the hub of the world economic 
universe. Under the aegis of the “Pax-Britan- 
nica,” America prospered, flowered, and 
emerged into the Twentieth Century as did 
the once viable British empire. Whatever the 
historians may claim for the British empire 
and its colonial character, it is also to be 
noted that the underdeveloped peoples of 
the world achieved more materiel, medical, 
educational, and psychological gain under 
the brief span of that empire than they had 
in the previous two thousand years. It was 
also out of the same wellsprings of industrial 
empire that the first formally organized so- 
cial conscience emerged on a national scale. 
And out of that strength, the tide of conflict 
was turned in World War I and the bastion 
of freedom in Europe held through the initial 
and decisive phases in World War II. 

For England, the cost and sacrifice have 
taken an enormous economic toll. With wis- 
dom and foresight, the British met what has 
been called the revolution of rising expecta- 
tions in the developing countries by volun- 
tarily granting independence to her colonies, 
a series of actions which exacted a further 
economic toll. We see it today in all its forms 
and manifestations. Finally, a point was 
reached when England could no longer sus- 
tain herself in defense and in fulfilling the 
domestic needs of human welfare. These can 
be paid for only out of profits earned in the 
world's free markets. 

And in the process, “Fabian Socialism” 
struck further blows at the whole philo- 
sophical foundation of the very profit and 
property concepts which had nurtured the 
industrial revolution and mankind’s two 
greatest centuries of human progress. 

The lesson is one which we must under- 
stand. When you cease being competitive in 
those markets, you retrench or die—you can- 
not borrow or tax your way to freedom in- 
definitely. You must pay your way through 
economic growth and you must protect that 
growth by balancing the needs of society, 
those of national survival and the invest- 
ment stimuli in improved productivity which 
assure your ability to afford that which you 
need most. 

Defense planners and suppliers have a very 
special obligation to assure that their de- 
mands are necessary, prudent, and do not im- 
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pinge negatively on the nation’s economic 
growth. 

I believe there are some parallels to be 
drawn from England's experience. 

In America, we have spent enormous sums 
in the defense and strengthening of the 
free world. Was it all worthwhile? And could 
we afford it all? 

Morally, the answer must be in the af- 
firmative. Whether we could afford it all or 
whether we spent more than was required 
is a more difficult question. 

Asia today, as a consequence of America’s 
great sacrifices, knows more hope and free- 
dom from want than at any time possibly 
in the past one or two thousand years. In 
one of the great Christian acts of modern 
history, Japan was rekindled into a respon- 
sible experimental democracy. The line 
against brutal aggression was held in Korea. 
And from the ashes of that war, a great new, 
free country has arisen. The same can ob- 
jectively be said for our experiment with 
Nationalist China—a new viable and self-sus- 
taining economic democracy. In the Philip- 
pines, which we granted independence, a 
brutal communist-inspired insurgency was 
defeated. 

In Southeast Asia—where I recently spent 
nearly two years as Chief of Air Force In- 
telligence—I have seen what may, in time, 
come to be judged as an achievement no less 
worthy of history's Judgment. 

Those of you who have marched the battle- 
fields of Europe and Asia and seen the re- 
birth of prostrate economies and the build- 
ing of new nations such as Japan and Korea 
can only recall and compare. The comparison 
is a striking one. And it is from such first- 
hand ves that we should judge the 
achievement in Southeast Asia. 

However, the greater economic lesson in all 
this tends to be submerged: since World War 
I, defense has been the primary stimulus to 
this nation’s industrial and technological 
growth. Since the free world’s economic 
health depends in large measure upon the 
stability and growth rate of America’s econ- 
omy—it seems to be that some restraint in 
our “off again on again” approach to de- 
Tense investments is in order. 

Meanwhile, less is what we must learn to 
live with. 

Now that I have disposed of our declin- 
ing strategic and economic futures, I would 
like to mention two other problems likely to 
influence defense technology. One relates to 
the quality of our intelligence about the op- 
position, and the other relates to shifts in 
the balance of power. 

As a somewhat cynical and intimate ob- 
server of the national intelligence scene since 
World War IT, I would judge that we have 
been characteristically inconstant in our pro- 
jections of the threat. The constancy of So- 
viet purpose is sometimes clouded by the 
outpourings of hope which characterize our 
zealous search for safer and more peaceful 
ways. Bureaucratic arguments over whose 
threat is the least exaggerated have tended, 
in my judgment, to obscure the central dy- 
namic thrust and conflict-oriented purpose 
underlying Soviet ambitions. 

We have and shall continue to underesti- 
mate the basic thrust and rate of Soviet in- 
vestment in military technology so long as 
the threat assessment process drives the na- 
tional defense budget as hard as it does. 

Despite our best efforts to the contrary, 
limitations inherent in the arts of forecast- 
ing will remain. The factor of surprise is 
therefore likely to stay with us. And, threat 
projections are not likely to push technology 
as they have in the past. 

My second comment relates to the shifting 
balance of power. 

We have failed often to perceive another 
essential of Soviet behavior. It has long been 
a principal tenet of Soviet doctrine—first 
documented Raymond Garthoff and 
Nathan Leites—that the Soviet leadership is 
slow to be provoked by other than power 
vacuums, A power vacuum left unfilled is 
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regarded as a threat, hence Soviet oppor- 
tunism. As we move out—they will move in— 
unless what is in between can stand on its 
own. 

Our experiences of the sixties seem to bear 
this out. 

The U.S. no doubt hoped, by its nuclear 
restraint of the sixties, to induce a like be- 
havior on the part of the Soviets. The impact 
on U.S. nuclear and technical superiority is 
now a matter of record. Mr, Laird has recently 
described this situation thusly: “We have 
shown our restraint in many ways. Unfortu- 
nately, it has not been matched by the other 
side.” 

Today, far too much nonsense is spoken 
about “parity,” “near parity,” and “stale- 
mate.” 

I would submit rather, that there are no 
static situations in today’s power relation- 
ships. There is stability only in the dynamics 
of progress and competition. 

In fact, I see little that smacks of “stale- 
mate” in what Soviet science and technology 
are doing. The USSR is surpassing the US. 
rate of progress and investment in many sec- 
tors of militarily related technology. 

Today, nothing is safe or absolutely 
secure—neither the submarine, nor the 
bomber, nor the missile. Modern sensor tech- 
nology is putting an end to the protective 
invisibility of the ocean depths. The bomber 
and the missile are no longer safe unless 
“cocked,” at the ready, and fully prepared to 
fight their way through the most modern of 
defenses. So it is with the modern submarine. 
It too must fight to survive. 

Those of us who lived through the dis- 
covery in the late 1950s of the Soviet surface 
to air missile threat to our high flying bomb- 
ers, the discovery of the USSR’s first opera- 
tionally deployed Soviet antiballistic missile 
system over ten years ago, and those who 
have come face to face with a Soviet nuclear 
attack submarine technology superior in some 
respects to our own—need few reminders 
about the fragility of deterrence—be it stra- 
tegic, tactical, or diplomatic. 

What then does all of this mean for the 
future? 

It means many things. It means retrench- 
ment, cut back, slow down, and others doing 
more for themselves. It means a diversion of 
attention from a world which is certainly no 
less hostile than any previously known and 
probably considerably more dangerous. 

It means that American dominance in the 
world market place is declining—with Japan, 
Eurasia, and Western Europe becoming 
highly competitive centers of productivity 
and international commerce. 

It may mean a slow down in some areas of 
defense sponsored research and develop- 
ment—which since before World War I has 
been a principal trigger and stimulant to our 
economic growth and viability as the bastion 
of world freedom. 

It means a continuing reduction and phas- 
ing down of our armed forces. 

And it means a paring of our defense think- 
ing. Consequently, the technological and 
logistic resources so essential to the main- 
tenance and support of our armed forces, as 
well as those of our allies throughout the 
free world are being affected. 

And now, for my last bit of philosophizing 
before getting down to the hard core disci- 
pline of inertial systems. Our futures are be- 
ing circumscribed by another negative trend. 
Dr. Wernher von Braun, in a recent spe. -h 
to the Aviation/Spacewriters Association in 
Washington, gave it expression when he said: 

“I speak of the climate of irrational hostil- 
ity that seems to be growing in this coun- 
try—especially among our college and uni- 
versity students—regarding science and tech- 
nology.” 

The “chronic misunderstanding ... con- 
cerns the role that science and technology 
play in the development of society and the 
economy ... We are not dealing with a ra- 
tional body of opinion. We face a militant, 
highly emotional, even fanatical segment of 
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the population which has seized upon a valid 
and good cause, but which will accept no 
facts, no that run counter to its 
own fixed ideology. The anti-science/technol- 
ogy people are demanding that we pull the 
plug on modern civilization in the belief that 
somehow we shall all be better off in a more 
primitive state... .”" 

“But it isn’t the young people, the stu- 
dents, who are really to blame for this at- 
titude of hostility to science and technology. 
They are simply misguided by certain social 
philosophers, cultural historians, and the 
like, whose teachings and published works 
provide only a very lopsided view of science 
and technology pictures as causing the down- 
fall of man.” 

“When you teach impressionable and Ideal- 
istic youth that the rational, logical, puri- 
tanical approach to life is bankrupt, and 
that technology serves only to erode the qual- 
ity of life, you are bound to ring responsive 
bells in many minds of the generation that 
has never known the privation, the want, 
the poverty of some older generations.” 

After condemning the negative work of 
Lewis Mumford and Arnold Toynbee who 
view all space technology as a waste of so- 
clety’s “slender surplus product,” Dr. von 
Braun concluded: “The Mumfords, the Toyn- 
bees, the Charles Reiches, and others of 
similar persuasion, who are teaching the 
young suspicion and hatred of science and 
technology apparently do not realize the in- 
calculable harm they may do to the very 
society they wish to preserve and spiritually 
enrich,” 

“It seems strange that America is about 
the only nation in the world where technology 
and science are held in such low repute. All 
the so-called have-not countries In Africa and 
Asia are straining their limited resources to 
gain what some of our students seem bent 
on destroying. The older European countries 
would give their eye teeth to have our tech- 
nological capabilities. The Soviets are espe- 
cially envious, and frequently announce they 
will surpass the United States ...in... 
technology.” 

Last night I listened to a precise example 
of what Dr. Wernher von Braun was talking 
about. The Draper Laboratories at MIT have 
been responsible for virtually all of the truly 
significant advancement of inertial system 
technology since World War II. Yet this 
laboratory, which remains the primary source 
of much of the nation’s inertial technology, 
has come very close to being dismantled by 
the voices of dissent. 

I have but one fear—that tn turning in- 
ward our society will fail to make the con- 
centrated material investment in techno- 
logical growth—which I believe necessary to 
the future viability of our society. 

The Soviet Union ts making that material 
investment. We are not. Hence the ethic is 
being placed at greater risk—in my judg- 
ment—than at any time in the past. 

‘There are some who still have doubts about 
the scale of the USSR’s material investment. 
However, there seems to be less room for 
doubt that the world’s greatest copycats may 
now be reaching a point where, just maybe, 
they have a thing or two to teach us about 
reliability, repairability, and maintenance 
engineering in general. 

A few ago, we thought it a great 
waste for the Soviets to be training so many 
aeronautical engineers, Now we know why. 
Today, the Soviet insist that all personnel 
involved in the management of aircraft de- 
sign, acquisition, development, or logistic 
support be qualified as aeronautical engi- 
neers before they are allowed to manage. 

‘Today, the results of such over investment 
in talent are becoming obvious. 

Soviet front line fighters rank very high on 
reliability, maintainability, and simplicity. 
In fact, a MIG-21 ranks as one of the most 
trouble-free aircraft in any operational in- 
ventory today. In the area of corrosion con- 
trol or freedom from corrosion, it probably 
ranks first among the world's aircraft. 
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Soviet management today insists upon a 
degree of reliability, maintainability, rug- 
gedness, and simplicity unheard of in the 
free world. Successive generations of weapons 
frequently have a standardization of design 
and installed equipment which contributes 
significantly to the reduction of logistic sup- 
port and maintenance costs. 

For instance, one of the USSR’s latest 
fighter interceptors—comparable in per- 
formance to the best American designs—in- 
corporates wing sections, horizontal stabi- 
lizers, vertical fins, speed brakes, pylons, and 
other systems such as the canopy, landing 
gear, hydraulic systems, engines, and avion- 
ies that are virtually identical with those 
used on several earlier proven and tested 
Soviet aircraft. The result is that by using 
old and reliable components, the Soviets are 
required to design little more than a new 
fuselage. Yet, the new design out-performs 
by a wide measure any previous aircraft from 
which its parts were taken. 

Thus, by using proven off-the-shelf com- 
ponents and adapting only such new state- 
of-the-art developments as are necessary, the 
Soviets have been able to increase perform- 
ance at low cost and to achieve acceptable 
trade-offs between performance and logistic 
supportability. 

Better still, they are able to reduce lead 
time for development by one-third to one- 
half over that required in the United States. 

The Soviet approach to no-nonsense man- 
agement and design for logistic support- 
ability is one that looks more attractive with 
each passing day. When coupled with the 
use of design competition, extensive proto- 
typing, the maintenance of a hot production 
and design base, and the systematic mod- 
ernization of their operational inventory, the 
Soviets appear to have moved from “Potem- 
kin” place to Park Avenue within the span 
of one generation. 

As for the ethic being salvaged for future 
generations—I believe this time it is technol- 
ogy—and not the “preachers”—who will show 
the way. For I know of no major problems 
confronting society today from the moral to 
the ecological or those of developing afford- 
able life styles which are not principally de- 
pendent upon technology for practical solu- 
tions. 

I agree with Dr. Killian—recently retired 
Chairman of the Board of MIT—that in turn- 
ing away from Science and Technology, 80- 
ciety is losing the only road to a better life 
and national security. We are now at the 
fork in the road. Dr. Killian believes, as I do, 
that society will choose the right path. How- 
ever, someone will have to show the way. 

There is no reason why those of you in the 
inertial business cannot help to show part of 
the way—by setting the pace. 

For each man who advances the state of 
the art—there are fifty in administrative 
overhead—whose only real contribution is 
to added costs. For each ten companies there 
is a market for the product of but two. If, in 
order to preserve the fifty and the ten, we 
place the one or two who are creative and 
productive beyond the reach of the market- 
place—we will not keep pace. We have 
some hard decisions to make. 

Let us not forget what has happened in 
England. It can happen here. 


A GLIMMER OF HOPE 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Chicago Tribune, Willard Edwards, pro- 
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vided in his column of October 2, what 
could well be another example of the 
vicious and oppressive treatment ac- 
corded faithful State Department em- 
ployees who dare to rock the boat, 
thereby incurring the wrath of the free- 
wheeling, unrestrained officialdom of 
that Department. According to Mr. Koc- 
zak, a talented Foreign Service officer 
who reported security violations on the 
part of his superior and was later se- 
lected out of the Service, not only does 
State have the authority to oust an em- 
ployee of the Foreign Service without 
proper grievance recourses, but their bad 
recommendations to prospective employ- 
ers can haunt a former State employee 
who seeks later employment. 

The second column by Mr. Edwards 
conveys a glimmer of hope as informa- 
tion on State’s past abuses are slowly 
being brought to public attention. 

I include at this point the two above- 
mentioned columns of October 2 and 14 
by Mr. Edwards in the RECORD: 

Freep U.S. Ame Gers Some ADVICE 
(By Willard Edwards) 


WASHINGTON: —A chilling insight into bru- 
tal and arbitrary methods of the federal 
burocracy has just been provided in sworn 
testimony before a government grievance 
board. 

The board has been holding hearings for 
many months in virtual secrecy. It is exam- 
ining the charges of John D. Hemenway that 
he was dismissed by the State Department 
on the basis of false and malicious 
accusations. 

Stephen A. Koczak, a former Foreign Serv- 
ice officer, was called as a witness to recite 
the circumstances of his own dismissal under 
similar circumstances. 

He, like Hemenway, had announced he 
would fight this action, asserting his legal 
rights to a hearing. He was then lectured by 
a superior, Jules Bassin, at that time a spe- 
cial assistant to Idar Rimestad, the deputy 
undersecretary for administration. Bassin’s 
words, as quoted by Koczak, follow: 

“Steve, you have two choices before you. 
You can go the route of Otto Otepka. I 
think he is a damned fool.” 

Otepka, at the time, was in the midst of 
his celebrated eight-year legal fight against 
dismissal as the State Department’s chief 
security officer. He was never to win rein- 
statement, but President Nixon in 1969 
named him to the Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Board. 

A submissive Otepka could have been a 
“consul general,” Bassin told Koczak, but he 
chose to fight for his rights. Bassin con- 
tinued: 

“He chose to set himself up as the equal 
of the State Department. He got himself 
involved in a great big scandal. The news- 
papers all wrote about him. 

“The department is an institution, and 
institutions don't die. Otepka is a human 
being with a heart, a liver. He is under great 
tension. He doesn’t know how the case will 
come out. I can tell, you Otepka will never 
have a job in the State Department again, no 
matter what happens in his case. 

“Now, you have a choice. Let’s assume that 
you will be able to prove in court that the 
department broke its regulations, that there 
was a forgery in your case. How long will 
that take? What will you be doing in the 
meantime?” 

When Koczak sought employment elise- 
where, Bassin remarked, employers would 
write the State Department asking about his 
record. 

“Those letters will come to me. What kind 
of answer can I give any employer if you 
are challenging the system, degrading it? I 
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will say you are a determined, almost fanatic 
human being. You are considered one of the 
most brilliant officers in the service, but I 
will have to reply that the department can- 
not say you are a sober, rational human 
being. What do you think of your prospects 
for getting a Job? Reflect on this.” 

If Koczak accepted dismissal meekly, not 
making trouble, the State Department would 
help him get a job with some foundation, 
Bassin said. He also suggested that Koczak 
had been unwise in not obtaining a congres- 
sional sponsor, perhaps thru a political con- 
tribution to a powerful committee chairman, 

“I was like you once,” concluded Bassin. 
“I was naive, I then began to realize that one 
had to have access to power. You can’t do 
good unless you're at the top. You bend and 
you survive.” 

Bassin survived, was duly promoted, and 
is now deputy chief of mission at Geneva. 
His philosophy may be attacked as cold and 
cynical, but none will question its verity. It 
warns all government employes that it is 
dangerous and probably futile to fight “the 
system.” 


Envoy OK Not ROUTINE THIS TIME 
(By Willard Edwards) 


WaAsHINGTON.—The nomination of an am- 
bassador to a small African nation custom- 
arily receives the Senate's yawning “advice 
and consent” after cursory inspection of his 
credentials. 

But drama has suddenly enveloped Senate 
hearings on the appointment of Howard P. 
Mace as ambassador to Sierra Leone, a nation 
about the size of South Carolina, population 
2,500,000, where the United States keeps a 
staff of 12 persons. 

A former Foreign Service officer’s despair- 
ing suicide ts only one of the incidents ele- 
vating this inquiry to prominent status. It 
has illuminated conditions which approach 
corruption in the State Department. 

Mace, 55, is no more unfit for the post 
than most appointees who are rewarded for 
political purposes or for long and faithful 
service in the bureaucracy. He has never 
seen Sierra Leone, has had little field service, 
and has spent much of his career in office 
work as the personnel director of the State 
Department. 

Appointed two years ago, he would have 
been given routine approval and would now 
be enjoying the title of ambassador, which 
is the aim of all career men. 

In his final year as the supreme arbiter 
of all employe grievances, however, Mace 
became the symbol of many of a rigid, dom- 
ineering, ruling class which crushes inde- 
pendent State mt thinking and 
vengefully removes all who dare to air 
grievances. 

Thus, when he was named an ambassador 
and subject to questioning before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, he became an 
open target for charges that he had been 
malicious, untruthful, dishonest, arbitrary 
and capricious in assisting the careers of his 
favorites and punishing those who disputed 
top echelon policy. 

Under questioning, he reluctantly accepted 
responsibility for the tragedy of Charles W. 
Thomas, & Foreign Service officer who killed 
himself last April. For two years Thomas had 
fought his dismissal, contending that key rec- 
ords commending his performance had dis- 
appeared. After his death, they were dis- 
covered in another file. 

Thomas, in his forties, unable to collect 
his pension until he was 60, unable to find 
other work because of the stigma of his 
discharge, decided he was worth more to his 
family dead than alive. He proved his point. 
His widow and two children became eligible 
for a $5,500 annuity and the tardily repent- 
ant State Department gave his widow a job. 

Mrs. Cynthia Thomas, the widow, testified 

Mace. So did John D. Hemenway, an- 
other ousted Foreign Service officer, who, un- 
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der oath at his own request, accused Mace 
of responsibility for “a sick and corrupt, 
personnel system which had wrought havoc 
to the careers of dedicated officers.” 

In addition to his Senate ordeal, Mace 
was forced to appear before a grievance board 
hearing charges by Hemenway that his dis- 
missal had been based on false and slan- 
derous records. He spent 90 minutes squirm- 
ing under cross-examination, evading and 
failing to recall. At the end of this, one of 
the three-member panel asked him if he 
would like to be judged by “someone with the 
same attitude which you have with regard to 
grievances.” The board appeared unimpressed 
by his insistence that he would. 

Chairman J. W. Fulbright [D., Ark.], after 
the Senate committee hearings, said he would 
vote against confirming Mace’s nomination. 
But Mace’s boss, William B. Macomber Jr., 
deputy undersecretary for management, hur- 
ried before the committee to plead for him. 
It was “terribly unfair,” Macomber said, to 
make Mace the target of all that was wrong 
with State Department. 

Mace may evenutally win Senate approval. 
The State Department hierarchy is mustering 
heavy pressure in his behalf. It has been put 
on notice, however, that it can no longer, 
with impunity, eliminate talented subordi- 
nates whose only fault is fearlessness in ex- 
pressing opinion. 


BUSING IS MICHIGAN'S BIGGEST 
POLITICAL ISSUE 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. PUCINSKTI. Mr. Speaker, the tur- 
moil being created in American public 
school systems in the wake of massive 
busing orders by local courts is best de- 
scribed in a recent New York Times an- 
alysis of the situation in Michigan. 

That the courts have gone berserk in 
their orders is no longer a matter of de- 
bate. But the fact that they will destroy 
this Nation’s public school system is a 
matter of deep concern to all. 

This usurpation of power by courts all 
over the Nation will lead to the only log- 
ical alternative, a constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting busing out of neighbor- 
hood schools against a child’s or his par- 
ents’ will. 

The New York Times article follows: 
Busine Is MIcHIGAN’s BIGGEST POLITICAL 
ISSUE 
(By Jerry M. Flint) 

RosEvILLE, MıcH,—"We just came back 
from vacation yesterday. They didn’t say 
how are you. They said, ‘Did you hear? ” And 
when Margaret Hagen and her husband, Don, 
heard, they were about as angry as the hun- 
dreds of thousands of other white suburban- 
ites around Detroit. 

What they heard was that their children 
were to be taken from their suburban schools 
and bused into the inner city of Detroit, and 
that black children from Detroit would be 
streaming to the suburbs. 

That possibly has made busing the biggest 
political issue in Michigan, Meetings are held 
nightly in suburbs. School boards and city 
councils are passing resolutions. Petitions are 
being sent to Washington, and local politi- 
cians are jumping to make sure they are on 
the right side of the school bus. 

JUDGE FINDS SEGREGATION 

In fact, no such busing has been ordered. 

But a Federal judge, Stephen Roth, raised 
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the possibility Sept. 27 when he ruled that 
the Detroit public schools were segregated, 
said he doubted the problem could be solved 
without a metropilitan-area school district, 
and ordered the state board of education to 
come up with a plan for such a district in 
120 days. 

To the parents of the Detroit metropolitan 
area— Wayne, Oakland and Macomb Coun- 
ties—that means busing. 

There are nearly one million students in 
the public schools of the three counties and 
108,000 of those are black, according to last 
fall's count. Most of the black students, 
84,000, come from the Detroit schools. 

The thought of busing was enough to make 
eight women at their monthly pinochle game 
in Roseville put down their cards and talk 
for two hours. 

“My husband said it’s really something at 
the shop,” said Grace Vert. “The older men 
are really bitter.” 

“They're treating the children like a bunch 
of cattle,” said Lorraine Skirke. “Why can’t 
they put it up to a general public vote, like 
daylight savings time?” 

The specter of city-suburban busing raised 
all the old fears among the white women: 
that their children would be sent to inferior 
schools—the Detroit school board spends 
$675 a child per year while the suburbs spend 
up to $1,200—that there would be beatings 
and robberies, and no more after-school ac- 
tivities, and intermarriage. 

The panic spreads completely around 
Detroit from the old rich suburbs to the 
east—the Grosse Pointes—to the working 
class suburbs of Warren, Roseville, East 
Detroit, Dearborn and Southgate; the white 
collar suburbs of Oak Park and Southfield, 
and the rich auto executive lands of Bir- 
mingham and Bloomfield Hills. 

If the near hysteria was predictable, there 
are a few reactions that were not. 

One effect: The idea of a black’s buying 
a house in a white suburb almost sounds 
* * * do to some whites, compared to the 
thought of busing. 

“It would be different if a colored person 
moved in and sent their children to our 
school,” said Mrs. Hilda Miller, one of the 
pinochle players. 

“If they take care of their property,” added 
Mrs. Jackie Medici. She and the other wom- 
en made it clear they did not necessarily 
want black neighbors, but they said they 
found the idea less unacceptable than they 
did three years ago. 

A SATISFYING DISCOMFORT 


Another effect has been a grim satisfaction 
among blacks over the discomfort of white 
liberals in the white suburbs. 

“Seeing that the white liberals don’t mean 
a thing to us” brings more support from 
younger, more militant blacks, said Francis 
Kornegay, director of the Urban League in 
Detroit, noting some liberals’ complaints 
about the possibility of busing. 

The political outlook has also been af- 
fected. Michigan had been counted as a safe 
state for the Democratic Presidential nomi- 
nee in 1972, and Senator Robert P. Griffin, 
& Republican, had been expected to have a 
tough fight for reelection. Now, Senator Grif- 
fin has introduced a constitutional amend- 
ment against busing. His most likely oppo- 
nent in the Senate race, Frank Kelley, the 
State Attorney General, a Democrat, signed a 
statement supporting busing. 

But the heart of the Democratic vote is in 
the white working-class suburbs where bus- 
ing is probably the biggest issue. And, as the 
uproar grew, Mr. Kelley announced that 
when he ‘signed the pro-busing statement, 
he had not meant busing between city and 
suburb. He also predicted that no such bus- 
ing would come to Michigan. 

The statement Mr. Kelly had signed was 
also signed by several of the state’s leading 
Democrats. 
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“I'm afraid they [the political prognosti- 
cators] will have to reassess Michigan,” said 
Mrs. Irene McCabe, who put together a large 
antibusing group in Pontiac. The support of 
the leading Democrats for busing was “po- 
litical suicide,” she said. 

Democrats facing election soon have not 
necessarily supported the leaders’ position. 
Two noted liberal Democrats, representatives 
James G. O'Hara and John D. Dingell, re- 
cently come out strongly against busing for 
integration. They both depend on suburban 
votes. 

Another effect has been a split between 
antibusing whites in Detroit and in the sub- 
urbs. Detroit whites who generally oppose 
busing want the cross-busing to the suburbs. 
The bulk of the children in Detroit’s schools 
are black and such busing would mean more 
whites in schools in the city to keep com- 
pany with the children of the white Detroit- 
ers. 

In one integrated neighborhood in the 
city, a white called to his white neighbor, 
who is selling his house and moving to the 
suburbs: “Gerry, Gerry. Take the sign down. 
They're all going out to Birmingham.” 

Blacks probably do not want their children 
bused either, “but if that’s what it takes 
[to get a good education] I’d have her bused 
from here to Mississippi,” one black man said 
of his daughter. 

William Penn, executive director of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, said that “if white folks are 
going to the same schools” as blacks, then 
those schools will be improved. 


INTEGRATION WAS FOSTERED 


The impact of Judge Roth’s decision is 
the more stunning because Detroit—and this 
the judge acknowledged—may have done 
more to foster integration than any school 
district in the North. 

The Detroit school system created the first 
integrated textbook. It created its own black 
history program—years ago. It put much of 
its new-school money into areas that had 
become predominantly black. It aggressively 
recruited black teachers until two-fifths of 
the teaching force is black, and it built up a 
large number of black administrators and 
school principals. White students were for- 
bidden to transfer from schools that were 
turning black. 

A PATTERN DISCERNED 

But Judge Roth said that practically all 
society, particularly the Federal Govern- 
ment, had conspired to create a segregated 
housing pattern, and that the Detroit school 
board and the state had failed to act effec- 
tively to change this pattern. 

In addition he could find instances in the 
past of boundary juggling to allow whites to 
avoid schools in changing neighborhoods, and 
of the busing of black children past white 
schools to other black schools. 

And while the judge has not yet ordered 
busing to and from the suburbs, he made it 
seem inevitable. 

“My daughter, she’s a teacher, she doesn't 
think it’s such a bad idea,” says Mrs, Medici 
of the pinochle group here. She and her 
daughter had argued the point “hot and 
heavy,” she said. “She sees things different.” 

“If she had kids of her own, she wouldn't,” 
said Mrs. Miller. 


GUN CONTROL ACT OF 1968 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, Gun Week, a 
weekly newspaper serving shooters and 
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collectors, has published in its October 22, 
1971, issue a mature assessment of the 
operations of the Gun Control Act of 
1968. It deserves careful reading, par- 
ticularly by those who wish to take weap- 
ons away from the law-abiding as well 
as the criminal elements. I submit it for 
reprinting in the Recorp: 
UNHAPPY BIRTHDAY ror GCA 


It was three years ago this month, Oct. 22 
to be exact, that the Gun Control Act of 
1968 was signed into law by President 
Lyndon Johnson. To gun owners, dealers, 
manufacturers and other associated in any 
way with firearms, it seems more like 30 
years. 

During the signing ceremony, President 
Johnson remarked: “Today we begin to dis- 
arm the criminal and the careless and the 
insane. All of our people who are deeply 
concerned in this country about law and 
order should hail this day. In our democracy, 
crime control is a community problem.” He 
went on to lament the fact that licensing of 
owners and gun registration had not been 
accomplished during his administration. 

From our vantage point, the Gun Control 
Act has not marked any kind of “beginning” 
as far as control of crime is concerned, but it 
has marked the “beginning” of several other 
things. For instance, it has marked a “begin- 
ning” of: 

Increased harassment of law-abiding gun 
owners and licensed dealers by the Alcohol, 
Tobacco & Firearms Division of the Internal 
Revenue Service, the agency responsible for 
enforcing federal gun control laws. 

A continued push for the total elimination 
of all firearms from private possession. 

During the emotional atmosphere of 1968, 
when the Gun Control Act was being ham- 
mered into shape by the anti-gunners fol- 
lowing the assassinations of Sen. Robert Ken- 
nedy and Martin Luther King, those who 
sought additional gun controls denied 
emphatically they wanted anything more 
than the licensing of gun owners and regis- 
tration of individual firearms. How times 
have changed! 

Today, the anti-gunners don’t mind ad- 
mitting they want to eventually confiscate 
firearms, but they stress just as emphatically 
as they did in 1968 that they only want to 
control handguns, the guns that are involved 
in a majority of violent crimes. It matters 
little to them that only an infinitesimal num- 
ber of total han: are used in crime. They 
disregard the fact that more than 99 per cent 
of all handguns are owned by law-abiding. 
God-fearing people who are just as much 
against the criminal use of firearms as they 
are. 

Instead of plugging away for the enforce- 
ment of existing laws, or passage of laws 
aimed at punishing the criminal misuse of 
firearms, rather than the guns, themselves, 
the anti-gunners carry on with their hack- 
neyed chant that we must have licensing and 
registration—and eventually confiscation to 
reduce crime. Well, then, let's take a look 
at what has happened under the Gun Con- 
trol Act, which President Johnson called a 
“beginning.” 

Figures revealed recently by the AFTD 
show the agency has a conviction rate of 86 
per cent of those charged with a violation 
of the Gun Control Act, compared to 32 per 
cent of those charged with violent crimes. 
This could be good news if the defendants 
in the cases consisted solely of hardened 
criminals who were facing charges of mis- 
using in crime or possessing guns 
illegally. But this is not the situation. The 
Gun Control Act has created a new class of 
criminals, the unfortunates who violated 
nothing except the 1968 Act. All too often, 
the harshest punishment is directed at gun 
owners and dealers who have no connection 
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with the crimes of violence that the Act was 
intended to control. 

In the first 214 years of enforcement, 543 
Americans never before convicted of any 
crime were adjudged guilty of violating the 
Gun Control Act and were branded as felons. 
Also found gullty during the same period 
were 1,164 defendants who did have previous 
criminal records. Another 258 were acquitted 
while 2,500 others were arrested and are 
awaiting court action. 

There are those on the anti-gun side who 
claim that the Gun Control Act is ineffective 
and additional laws are needed, Their un- 
official proposals range from licensing-regis- 
tration to total confiscation of all guns. Yet, 
enforcement under existing law is something 
less than desirable. Take for instance: Un- 
dercover agents posing as gun buyers to en- 
tice gun owners to sell them firearms illegal- 
ly; homes of citizens raided by armed en- 
forcement parties of as many as 10 to 20 men, 
sometimes with drawn guns; suspects, some 
later acquitted by juries, dragged off to jail 
in handcuffs In front of neighbors and rela- 
tives; valuable firearms forfeited as a conse- 
quence of enforcement raids, despite the 
owner's subsequent acquittal. 

Currently the big rage is to ban the cheap 
handgun, the so-called Saturday Night 
Special, which, admittedly, figures in a large 
percentage of armed crime. But there are 
too many people, including some misguided 
sportsmen, who fail to grasp the real mean- 
ing of the dispute over Saturday Night 
Specials. Unfortunately, it is not simply a 
matter of drying up a source of weapons 
used frequently by criminals. Other factors 
are involved. 

As Gun Week has said repeatedly, there is 
no inherent criminality in any firearm, 
whether it is a $5 cheapie or a $500 target 
pistol. 


GEN. LEWIS “CHESTY” PULLER, 


USMC. 
HON. JOHN H. TERRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 12, 1971 


Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, Gen. Lewis 
“Chesty” Puller died last week. Those 
of us who served in World War II associ- 
ate him. with men like General Mac- 
Arthur and General Patton. General 
Puller was obviously a man born to lead 
men into battle and relished his job. One 
by one the great men who served the 
United States in that span from World 
War I till the present are dying off. In 
these days of the antihero who is taking 
or will take their place? 

When President Nixon visits Peiping 
next year sometime, he may step where 
“Chesty” Puller and his “Horse Marines” 
rode their shaggy Mongolian ponies out 
across the countryside to map and gather 
information. Signs of his men were still 
visible when the Americans entered 
Peiping in 1945, but they may already 
have been obliterated. No one who ever 
rode those short-legged ponies with the 
“Horse Marines” has ever forgotten it. 

General Puller fought in every cam- 
paign possible, but particularly developed 
his reputation in the island assaults that 
characterized the fighting in the Pacific 
theater during World War II. Only the 
discipline of the marines and the leader- 
ship of officers like “Chesty” Puller could 
have brought our men through such 
battles where every Japanese soldier had 
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to be individually blasted out of his cave 
or dugout. 

In my view, however, one of his finest 
hours was in Korea. General Puller land- 
ed with the Marines at Inchon in Sep- 
tember 1950 as commanding officer of 
the ist Marines. This campaign de- 
moralized the North Koreans and after 
a short sharp fight for the possession of 
Seoul, the remnants of the North Korean 
Army fled north. The Chinese Commu- 
nists, meanwhile, were gathering across 
the Yalu River for their entrance into 
the war. General Puller went with ist 
Marine Division which drove to the 
Chosin Reservoir in North Korea from 
the port of Hungnam, only to be as- 
saulted by vastly superior Chinese Com- 
munist forces. 

The Chinese were hoping to cut off 
the American force and decimate it, but 
the Marines retreated step by step to the 
coast taking all their dead, wounded, and 
equipment with them. General Puller is 
said to have vowed at the time that in 
future years he would hold the regi- 
ment’s annual reunions in a phone booth 
before he would permit a single dead or 
wounded Marine to be abandoned. 

It is my hope that General “Chesty” 
Puller will remain an example to the 
cadets at the Virginia Military Institute 
and to our young people as a whole. For 
in spite of Vietnam and our Nation’s 
great longing for peace, it is a very un- 
certain world and we may, God forbid, 
need more “Chesty” Pullers to defend 
our freedom. 


HOW TO KEEP ’EM DOWN ON THE 
FARM 


HON. BILL ALEXANDER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently a scientist and communications 
industry executive sent tremors through 
business circles by turning down an im- 
pressive title and a five-figure salary in 
favor of retirement. Retirement from the 
business life he now leads that is, He 
intends to remain active in a new ven- 
ture. His goal is to make it possible for 
the profit world and the non-profit world 
to get together and pool their knowledge 
and resources to more effectively work 
at improving the society in which we 
live. 

The sensitive and farsighted man to 
whom I refer is Dr. Peter C. Goldmark 
who will retire in December from his post 
as president of Columbia Broadcasting 
System Laboratories. It is rare to find a 
man like this in industry who recognizes 
the need for approaching as a national 
problem the revitalization of small towns 
and communities in sparsely populated 
areas, Dr, Goldmark has recognized that 
need. 

He discussed his views in a recent in- 
terview with Forbes magazine, I recom- 
mend this article to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

The magazine articles follows: 
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[From the Forbes magazine, Sept. 15, 1971] 


As I Sse Ir—How To Keep 'Em DOWN ON 
THE FARM 

It's not often a man walks away from 
$750,000. Why did you? 

GOLDMARK. Because there are things I 
feel I have to do that I can do more easily 
on the outside than at CBS. I believe that 
communications technology can solve many 
of the problems facing the nation. I don’t 
mean new communications technology. I 
mean the existing technology. We don’t need 
new inventions. We've been putting an awful 
lot into inventing but not enough into ap- 
plying what we've invented. Our need is now 
to take our existing technology and put it 
to work, to create new systems with our ex- 
isting technology that will help shape the 
future of the nation. 

The profit world can't do this because the 
profit world can’t set forth national goals. 
This is a job for the nonprofit world. On the 
other hand, the profit world can help to 
achieve the national goals. Now that I'm 
leaving CBS, I hope to create an institute 
where the profit world and the nonprofit 
world can meet and work together. 

What kind of problems do you believe 
communications technology can help to 
solve if put to work? 

GOLDMARK. At the present time, 90% of 
the people in this country live on 10% of the 
land, People have been moving into a few 
great metropolitan areas. You know the 
problems this has created: crime, narcotics 
addiction, pollution, traffic, educational 
problems, social problems. Small towns have 
the same problems, of course, but they have 
them on a manageable scale. In the cities, 
the problems have become too big to man- 
age. 

By 2000, the U.S. will have 100 million 
people more. If present trends continue and 
they all crowd into urban areas, we're going 
to have a crisis. The problems we already 
can't manage will destroy us. 

We must create conditions that will make 
it possible for this growth to take place in 
the rural areas, in small towns. It’s not a 
question of moving people from the cities 
into small towns. You can't do that. It’s a 
question of giving people a choice, which 
they do not now have, of living in a small 
town or a big city. I believe communications 
technology can give people such a choice. 

In the words of the World War I song, 
“How Ya Gonna Keep ’Em Down on the 
Farm?” 

Go.pmarK. Why do people move from rural 
areas into the cities? First of all, for jobs. 
Then, and this is very important, educa- 
tional facilities: universities. And for ex- 
citement: theaters, cultural centers, sports 
arenas. 

With our present communications facili- 
ties, we can provide all these things in the 
small towns. We can keep them physically 
small; if we keep them physically small, we 
can keep their problems small. At the same 
time, we can give them all the things a big 
city has. 

The big cities became big for observable 
reasons: coal, iron and other natural re- 
sources; harbors, rivers, the Great Lakes.... 

GotpMarK. That is true, but present 
growth in employment in this country is not 
in manufacturing but in the service indus- 
tries. By the year 2000, when we have a popu- 
lation of 300 million, two-thirds of the people 
employed in this country will be employed in 
the service industries. The service industries 
have been expanding even faster than the 
population. 

Now there’s no reason, given modern means 
of communication, why they have to expand 
where they are now. Let's say you have an 
insurance company based in Hartford which 
projects that it will eventually have to hire 
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an extra thousand workers. With two-way 
television, broad-band cable or microwave 
and with facsimile, there’s no longer any 
reason why it has to build office space for 
them in Hartford. It could set up offices in 
five different small towns in a radius of sey- 
eral hundred miles, each one housing 200 
workers. Two-way television and facsimile 
would enable instant communications, more 
rapid communications even than you now 
have in a skyscraper office building. 

There's no longer any reason why a service 
company like an insurance company has to 
concentrate all its employees in a single 
skyscraper. 

For that matter, there’s no longer any rea- 
son why all state government offices should 
be concentrated in the state capitals. With 
modern communications, state governments 
could easily be dispersed. 

What about the other factors that make 
youngsters leave the small towns for the 
cities? 

GOLDMARK. Education? We could establish 
minicolleges, small colleges with small staffs. 
Such a minicollege could be linked by two- 
way television with a great university hun- 
dreds of miles away. Students at the mini- 
college would be able to participate in all the 
important things taking place at the great 
university: lectures, seminars. They wouldn’t 
just sit and look and listen. With two-way 
television, they could participate, ask ques- 
tions, enter into discussions. 

Entertainment? Through the use of satel- 
lites and cables, we can bring anything excit- 
ing happening anywhere in the country to 
every corner of the country: sports events, 
concerts, anything. 

We can do something about the medical 
problems of the country, too. In many de- 
pleted areas, it’s impossible to keep doctors. 
In such areas, we could establish telemedi- 
cine. With two-way TV, we can have remote- 
distance diagnosis. 

How do you go about establishing the new 
systems you are talking about? 

GOLDMARK. I was a member of a committee 
on telecommunications of the National Acad- 
emy of Engineering which studied this 
question. We published a report discussing 
how it could be done. The big problem now 
is to convince business that it's economically 
feasible to expand into rural areas. Unless 
you can prove to the service industries that 
it’s not necessary to concentrate company 
headquarters in 50-story buildings, you can’t 
get anywhere. 

We now have a pilot project In Windham 
in the northeast part of Connecticut to 
demonstrate the feasibility of the idea. We're 
linking Windham to Hartford by two-way 
microwave television. 

What would be the technological problems 
of such a project? 

GOLDMARK. As I said, they do not involve 
the necessity for new technological develop- 
ments but of devising the systems and getting 
them set up. CATV companies are now lay- 
ing cables with 20 or more channels. We can 
just as easily lay cables with 40 channels. 
We could lay them along the state and fed- 
eral highway systems, dig a moderate trench 
beside the highways and lay them there. 

I’ve discussed this with the Connecticut 
State Highway Commission. They're en- 
thusiastic. Why not? It will put them in the 
communications business, 

We know that setting up these communica- 
tions systems is technologically feasible. We 
believe that in Windham we can prove it’s 
economically feasible. 

I'm not saying that communications tech- 
nology can solve all our urban problems; 
I'm just saying that it can arrest the present 
concentration of the nation’s population 
into a few areas, creating problems of such 
magnitude they cannot be dealt with. Com- 
munications technology can give people a 
choice of where to live. 
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How would these two-way cable and micro- 
wave systems you hope to establish affect 
commercial television? By establishing cable 
systems with 40 channels, wouln’t you com- 
pletely disrupt commercial television, creat- 
ing unlimited competition for the three TV 
networks? 

GOLDMARK. I don't believe the new systems 
will supplant the networks. The networks will 
continue pretty much as they are because 
they provide a service people want and busi- 
ness is willing to pay money for. They are 
Seconeeny viable and they will continue 
to be. 

The new systems will provide new services 
for business, education, government, They 
won't supplant existing television, but mere- 
ly fit into the present structure. 

I don’t know of any development in com- 
munications that replaced the existing sys- 
tem. Movies didn’t replace books. Radio didn’t 
replace the phonograph. Television didn’t re- 
place radio. People have a growing appetite 
for ideas. Communications may evolve into 
new forms, but what we already have won't 
stop. 


HERR KISSINGER—THE MEMOIRS 
OF A MAN OF PLEASURE 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, Henry A. 
Kissinger, the No. 1 adviser and chief 
confidant to the President, plays a vital 
role in the decisionmaking of our coun- 
try and the course we are pursuing. I 
thought that our colleagues would find 
of interest a recent report on Henry A. 
Kissinger which, along with recent news- 
paper articles on the social activities of 
a Presidential adviser, reveals the per- 
sonal character of the man and his vul- 
nerabilities. 

I insert the October 1 issue of the 
Herald of Freedom edited by Frank A. 
Capell, and related news account in the 
RECORD: 

HENRY A. KISSINGER—REVISITED 


Well-informed Washington sources, in- 
cluding some members of Congress, COn- 
sider Presidential Adviser Henry A. Kis- 
singer to be the second most important in- 
dividual in the U.S. Government and have 
referred to it as the Kissinger-Nixon Ad- 
ministration. 

Henry Alfred Kissinger, born at Fuerth, 
Germany, May 27, 1928, has come a long way 
fast since his immigration to this country at 
the age of fifteen. The West German mag- 
azine Der Spiegel carried an article en- 
titled “This German in the White House” in 
which it is stated that Kissinger’s birth is 
recorded in the town hall at Fuerth as Alfred 
Heinz Kissinger, son of Paula Kissinger (nee 
Stern) and Louis Kissinger, address was 
Mathilden Strasse 23, Fuerth (which is in 
middle Franconia). At the time of Kissinger’s 
appointment by President Nixon, French 
newspapers reported that his father had 
been a rabbi in Germany, Der Spiegel states 
that Louis Kissinger was principal of a 
state school for girls of the upper class. The 
Kissingers came to the U.S. in 1938 as Jewish 
refugees from the Nazis, Kissinger’s father, 
although over 80 years old, now lives in 
Washington Heights, N.Y. and has been work- 
ing as a bookkeeper. His mother has helped 
support the family by working incognito in 
Jewish households for bar mitzvahs and 
parties. 
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Kissinger was 15 years old when his fam- 
ily came to the U.S. After graduating from 
George Washington High School in Man- 
hattan, he obtained an AB from Harvard in 
1950, an MA in 1952 and Ph. D. in 1954. On 
February 6, 1949, he married Ann Fleischer 
and they had two children. The marriage 
ended in a divorce in 1964. Noel E. Parmen- 
tel, Jr., writing in the Village Voice, March 
18, 1971, stated: “When he (Kissinger) was 
married to Ann, who was a genuine human 
being, he couldn't stand it. After she liter- 
ally slaved to send him through graduate 
school he almost turned her into a zombie 
with all that screaming and shouting. Just 
like the Gestapo. He was ashamed of her 
New York accent and always told her how 
she embarrassed him in front of ‘important 
people.’ It got so bad she was scared to even 
open her mouth, That house ir Belmont was 
like ‘Gaslight.’” Little wonder his wife 
divorced him. 

Kissinger became a U.S. citizen in 1943 
through service in the U.S. Army. In view 
of the fact that German had been Kissin- 
ger’s native tongue, he became an interro- 
gator in counter-intelligence. Later, al- 
though only a sergeant, he was put in charge 
of administering a German town. By 1946, 
because of his capabilities or connections, 
he was made a civilian employee at a sal- 
ary of $10,000 a year. While working for 
his Master’s Degree at Harvard, Kissinger 
was made executive director of the Harvard 
International Seminar, a CIA-financed cen- 
ter which sponsors student exchange pro- 
grams. By the time he received his Doctor- 
ate Degree in 1954, he was already serving 
as a consultant to a number of government 
agencies and teaching at Harvard. In 1955 
Kissinger was appointed director of Nuclear 
Weapons and Foreign Policy Studies for 
the Council on Foreign Relations, and also 
became a member of that organization. The 
following year he became director of special 
study projects for the Rockefeller Brothers 
Fund, Inc. (having been appointed by Nel- 
son Rockefeller) and served in that position 
for two years. Thereafter he continued 
teaching at Harvard but took time out dur- 
ing the 1961-62 period to be a consultant 
for the National Security Council and the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agen- 
cy. He also served intermittently as a con- 
sultant to the State Department and worked 
closely with Walt W. Rostow in Washington, 

One of Kissinger’s students at the CIA- 
financed Harvard International Seminar 
was Uzi Narkiss who was a senior officer in 
the Israeli Army at the time and who vis- 
ited Kissinger at the White House in 1969. 
Narkiss was the commanding general of the 
Israeli troops that took Jerusalem in 1967. 
According to Life magazine (September 5, 
1969), Narkiss advised Kissinger that Israel 
will hold the Arab territories as long as it 
likes, 

Confidential sources reported that Kissin- 
ger was considered a security risk but ob- 
tained his security clearance through Pres- 
ident Nixon. Kissinger actually received his 
appointment as Presidential Adviser for Na- 
tional Security Affairs through the recom- 
mendation of Nelson Rockefeller and key 
people in the C.F.R. Professor Henry Pao- 
lucci, of St. John’s University, wrote a study 
about Kissinger which appeared in the Con- 
gressional Record of August 4, 1971, a por- 
tion of which states: “Henry Kissinger, too, 
expressed as recently as 1965 the conviction 
that the time was at hand for a surrender 
of nationhood because ‘institutions based on 
present concepts of national sovereignty are 
not enough.’ The ultimate goal of a supra- 
nationalist world community, he wrote, ‘will 
not come quickly; many intermediate stages 
must be traversed before it can be reached. 
It is not too early, however, to prepare our- 
selves for this step beyond the nation- 
stai 
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After Kissinger’s appointment, he increased 
the staff of his assistants, consultants, and 
advisers until today he has 110 people work- 
ing directly for him, including a number of 
individuals with dubious backgrounds. One 
of them is Helmut Sonnenfeldt who is very 
close to Kissinger and was formerly Chief 
of Soviet and Eastern Europe matters in the 
State Department’s Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research. During the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration Sonnenfeldt had been the subject 
of an intensive FBI investigation regarding 
the giving of secret information to agents of 
a foreign power. Although it was reported 
that the FBI had an iron-clad case, William 
P. Rogers, who was the Attorney General, 
refused to prosecute Sonnenfeldt on the 
grounds that the State Department felt it 
would not be in the interest of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to have the information become 
public knowledge. Sonnenfeldt, acting as 
Kissinger's top assistant, accompanied Presi- 
dent Nixon on his trip to Communist 
Rumania. 

Kissinger arranged contracts with the 
Rand Corp. in California without knowledge 
of the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary 
of State. One contract had to do with what 
the Soviet reaction would be to U.S. atomic 
attack on Egypt. Another study was for the 
purpose of preparing a report on the “feasi- 
bility” of restoring political, economic, and 
cultural relations with Castro's Cuba, 
Kissinger encouraged persons working on 
Nelson Rockefeller’s Latin-American Report 
in 1969 to press the view that U.S. should 
offer Cuba normal relations and trade. 
Kissinger also had a major role in getting the 
National Council of Churches to call for the 
U.S. to drop its quarantine of Cuba and 
re-establish diplomatic relations. Another 
study ordered by Kissinger was how the anti- 
Communist government of Brazil might be 
overthrown. 

Kissinger has his own direct connections 
with the Communist government of North 
Vietnam. Paul Scott reported on Novem- 
ber 12, 1969: 

“Although it has been one of the best kept 
secrets of the Vietnam war, Kissinger has 
been deeply involved in secret talks with the 
North Vietnamese. 

“Two mysterious Frenchmen have been 
Kissinger’s go between with Hanoi. They are 
Raymond Aubrac and Professor Herbert 
Marcovich, friends of Wilfred Burchett, the 
Australian correspondent whom the Kremlin 
and Peking uses frequently for high-level 
intelligence and diplomatic operations.” 
(Burchett is a known KGB Agent) 

Aubrac has been director of the U.N. Food 
and Agriculture Organization, was a close 
personal friend of Ho Chi Minh, and on his 
U.N. job found it easy to travel to Com- 
munist countries from which most Ameri- 
cans are barred. Aubrac had been introduced 
to Kissinger, then a Harvard professor, in 
1967 by Marcovich, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. Kissinger and Marcovich had 
met earlier at one of the Pugwash meetings 
organized by pro-Soviet millionaire Cyrus 
Eaton. 

It was on Kissinger’s recommendation that 
President Johnson made an offer to Hanoi 
to stop the bombing of North Vietnam if 
Hanoi would give assurances that it would 
not take advantage of the halt. Kissinger’s 
channels that Hanoi would co- 
operate but they never did and American 
intelligence officers reported that Hanoi used 
the lull to rebuild its stock piles of arms 
and military supplies at advance bases in 
Cambodia, Laos and South Vietnam ... 
which resulted in the deaths of thousands 
of Americans. 

President Nixon endeavored to have Kis- 
singer negotiate the U.S. out of Vietnam but, 
as it turned out, Kissinger convinced Presi- 
dent Nixon that the only way out was for 
him to unilaterally withdraw U.S. troops. 

After the FBI had arrested on con- 
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spiracy harge a group affiliated with the 

East Coast Conspiracy to Save Lives (the 
Berrigan Case), Kissinger actually enter- 
tained in the White House three of the co- 
conspirators arrested in the plot to kidnap 
him. 

In 1971, prior to the Communist-inspired- 
and-directed demonstrations for May Day, 
Kissinger entertained some of the key leaders 
in the organization that controlled the dem- 
onstrations which were aimed at shutting 
down Washintgon, D.C. and which resulted 
in thousands of arrests. 

A former employee of Kissinger told Noel E. 
Parmentel, Jr.: “He's (Kissinger) got us all 
buffaloed. He can (and will) lift your se- 
curity, get you a foundation black ball, bong 
you at the colleges, put you in coventry. He's 
got spies in every department. He’s running 
the Ministry of Fear. All his phones are 
tapped and he keeps long dossiers.” 

According to numerous newspaper and 
magazine articles, Kissinger had developed 
the reputation of being a ladies’ man and 
has been dating a number of women, in- 
cluding Wcemen's Lib leader Gloria Steinem, 
who is national sponsor of the Committee to 
Defend the Black Panthers. After graduating 
from college, Gloria Steinem worked for the 
National Student Association, which was 
CIA-financed and which paid for American 
students to attend Communist youth festi- 
vals in Europe, According to Newsweek of 
August 16, 1971, Gloria Steinem has had a 
close relationship also with Negro track star 
Rafer Johnson, movie director Mike Nichols, 
and they reported Cesar Chavez is proud to 
call her his friend. 

The West German magazine Quick created 
a sensation with the publications of secret 
telegrams of Rolf Pauls, West German Am- 
bassador in Washington, to his home office 
which disclosed very unusual behind-the- 
scenes political conversations between West 
German State Secretary Egon Bahr and As- 
sistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs, Henry Kissinger. Informed sources 
state that Henry Kissinger has been pro- 
moting the West German concessions to Mos- 
cow and Communist East Germany. In fact, 
& Washington source advised that when 
Henry Kissinger made his trip to Peking, 
China, he actually traveled on a West Ger- 
man passport. 

One of Kissinger’s special assistants who 
accompanied him on the trip to Red China 
is Richard Smyser, described by the Wash- 
ington Post as Kissinger’s Vietnam expert 
and former member of the Paris peace talks 
delegation. On January 2, 1971 Congressman 
John R. Rarick told his colleagues: “Mr. 
Speaker, it appears that the District of Co- 
lumbia social event of the year was a trouser- 
less orgy and was held by a member of the 
staff of Dr. Henry Kissinger, special assistant 
to President Nixon for national security af- 
fairs.” A large number of Kissinger's national 
security affairs staff, other White House staf- 
fers and some employees from Capitol Hill 
and other branches of government attended 
the “trouserless orgy,” during which under- 
wear made from an American flag was re- 
vealed. Congressman Rarick remarked that it 
is little wonder our young people over the 
country “have become disillusioned with this 
so-called establishment, when such total dis- 
regard for decency and morality is flaunted 
by people who are related to as representa- 
tive of our Government. If other members 
of the Paris peace talks delegation are of the 
same character as exhibitionist Richard 
Smyser, we can now begin to understand why 
even the Vietcong cannot communicate with 
them.” 

The withdrawal of American troops from 
Vietnam without the release of American 
prisoners of war is looked upon in this coun- 
try, as well as abroad, as surrender to the 
enemy. However, the unilateral withdrawal of 
American troops from South Vietnam is the 
fulfillment of Dr. Kissinger’s plan. In the 
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January 1969 issue of Foreign Affairs, the 
quartery publication of the Council on For- 
eign Relations, an article by Dr. Henry Kis- 
singer states his formula for ending the war 
in Vietnam which calls for a series of steps 
to bring about a phased withdrawal of U.S. 
troops from South Vietnam and for a politi- 
cal settlement. Dr. Kissinger did not rule out 
a coalition government with Communist 
participation. 

When the U.S. March for Victory in Viet- 
nam was held last fall, it was expected that 
South Vietnam's Vice-president, Nguyen Cao 
Ky, would attend and speak at the rally which 
called for a military victory in South Viet- 
nam. The New York Times of September 26, 
1970 noted that Henry A. Kissinger, President 
Nixon’s adviser on foreign policy, had sched- 
uled a meeting in Paris with Vice President 
Nguyen Cao Ky to try to “persuade him not 
to attend the March for Victory rally here 
next week.” The White House confirmed that 
Mr. Kissinger was flying to Paris and would 
meet with Mr. Ky, with the end result, of 
course that Ky was pressured into not ap- 
pearing at the patriotic rally. 

Another of Henry Kissinger's secret activi- 
ties was to obtain a $100 million cut-back 
in the Defense Department's budget for intel- 
ligence-gathering operations. Veteran intelli- 
gence officials viewed this as a move by Kis- 
singer to tighten his White House control 
over all intelligence operations. Since intel- 
ligence estimates are used as a key factor 
in the formation of American foreign policy, 
a tighter control of national intelligence 
operations would greatly increase Kissinger's 
already tremendous influence in the making 
of foreign policy. 

In 1970 when the Soviet Embassy held a 
grand scale celebration of Lenin’s birthday, 
Henry Kissinger was designated as the Nixon 
Administration's representative for the Lenin 
birthday celebration, this designation re- 
portedly being Kissinger’s own idea. 

Through the unusual media of the society 
section of the Washington Post of Febru- 
ary 20, 1971, in a column written by Dorothy 
McCardle, we learn that it was Henry Kis- 
singer who worked on President Nixon's State 
of the World message. So powerful has Henry 
Kissinger become at the White House that 
even the liberal editor of the Harvard Crim- 
son, David Landau, writing for the Wash- 
ington Post of July 11, 1971 observed “Kis- 
singer has used his position in government 
as a protective cloak to conceal his larger am- 
bitions and . Far from being de- 
tached, objective arbiter of presidential de- 
cisionmaking, he has become a crucial molder 
and supporter of Mr. Nixon’s foreign policy. 
Instead of merely holding the bureaucracy at 
comfortable arm’s length, he has entangied 
it in a web of useless projects and studies, 
cleverly shifting an important locus of ad- 
visory power from the Cabinet departments 
to his own office.” Mr. Landau also noted that, 
as a confidential adviser to the President, 
Kissinger has successfully claimed executive 
privilege when asked to testify on the record 
in congressional hearings. 

Informed sources state that Henry A. 
Kissinger is not only a protege of Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, but has been an adviser to him 
for over 15 years. The original relationship 
goes back to Kissinger’s student days at 
Harvard when he received a Rockfeller Fund 
Fellowship for political theory. Kissinger at- 
tended both the 1964 and 1968 Republican 
Conventions as a Rockefeller aide and is 
credited with having pushed the Republican 
platform towards a more dovish position on 
Vietnam. ‘er was also associated with 
the Rockefeliers in the special studies proj- 
ect in 1956-57 and then from 1958-59 when 
he was research secretary for a Council on 
Foreign Relations special discussion group, 
again on Rockefeller’s recommendations. 

Henry Kissinger’s for trade, cul- 
tural and diplomatic relations with Commu- 
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nist China (now embraced by Nixon), Kissin- 
ger’s plan to restore relations with Cuba, his 

for the President to visit Com- 
munist countries are all a part of a Rocke- 
feller program to stimulate worldwide trade 
with Communist countries. In January 1967, 
Nelson Rockefeller and Cyrus Eaton, Jr., son 
of the sponsor of the Pugwash Conferences, 
joined forces to profit by trading with the 
Communists, The International Basic Econ- 
omy Corp. (which was organized in 1947 un- 
der the principal direction of Nelson Rocke- 
feller and is controlled by the Rockefeller 
Brothers) and Tower International Inc. 
(headed by Cyrus Easton, Jr.) announced 
plans as revealed in the N.Y. TIMES of Jan- 
uary 16, 1967 in an article entitled “Eaton 
Joins Rockefeller to Spur Trade with Reds.” 
The TIMES noted that the joint effort of 
International Basic Economy Corp. and 
Tower International, Inc. is seen as combin- 
ing the investment skills and resources of 
the Rockefellers and the special entree to 
Communist officlaldom that Tower enjoys 
largely as a result of contacts cultivated over 
the last 15 years by Cyrus Eaton, Sr., always 
welcomed as a V.I.P. in Communist countries. 

After his return from the secret meeting 
with Chou-En-Lai, Kissinger made a hurried 
and secret trip to London where reportedly 
he conferred with a mystery man named 
Victor Louis at the Soviet Embassy. Victor 
Louis, whose real name is Vitaly Yevgenye- 
vich Lul, is a high ranking member of Soviet 
Intelligence who carries out secret diplo- 
matic missions for the Soviet government 
with heads of state and key internationalists 
throughout the world. 

It was Victor Louis who arranged the sale 
of the Khrushchey Memoirs to LIFE magazine 
after their careful editing by the KGB, Louis, 
who is reportedly a millionaire, is so impor- 
tant that he resides in a three-story mansion 
located 15 miles outeide of Moscow with a 
swimming pool, pine wood sauna, private 
tennis court and which contains his 
five automobiles. His standard of living ex- 
ceeds that of some of the most important 
members of the Soviet hierarchy. Although 
the secret meeting between KGB agent Vic- 
tor Louis and Henry Kissinger was not re- 
ported by the world press, NEWSWEEK mag- 
azine on August 9, 1971 did report that 
Victor Louis has made application for an 
American visa and has put out private feelers 
for a meeting with Kissinger. 

In addition to having been on the payroll 
of the Council on Foreign Relations and hav- 
ing been a long-time member of that organi- 
zation, Henry Kissinger was accepted by the 
Bilderberg group and was permitted to attend 
at least one of their meetings. His name ap- 
peared on the list of participants at the 
Bilderberg Conference held at Williamsburg, 
Va. March 21-22, 1964. {He also attended the 
April, 1971 Bilderberg at Woodstock, 
Vt. Ed.] A number of other CF.R. members 
are also connected with the Bilderberg group 
whose meetings are so secret that the Amer- 
ican press does not even report them. The 
C.FP.R. has had as active members Soviet 


being sought by U.S. officials. 

Another interesting member of the sub- 
versive C.F.R. is George A. Lincoln, Director 
of the Office of Emergency ess, AN 
executive agency which has jurisdiction and 
control of the carrying out of the executive 
orders issued by President Nixon when he 
declared a state of national emergency “for 
economic reasons” and then announced his 
wage and price freeze. This 90-day “freeze” 
is but “Phase I” of bigger but unfortunately 
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not better things to come, a transitional 
period while the dictatorial powers now being 
assumed by the President and his top “ad- 
viser” Kissinger are being more carefully 
worked out. 

Informed sources in Washington are of the 
opinion that, although he is a known se- 
curity risk and obviously working against 
the interests of our country, Henry Kissinger 
is so firmly entrenched in his position that 
even President Nixon is unable to remove 
him. Perhaps we should call it the Kissinger 
Administration. 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 15, 1971) 

KISSINGER To Leave SATURDAY 


The White House announced yesterday 
that Henry A. Kissinger, assistant to the 
President for national security affairs, will 
leave Saturday for Peking to make arrange- 
ments for President Nixon's visit to China. 

Kissinger will be accompanied by nine offi- 
cials to make arrangements and to work out 
an agenda for the President’s trip. 

No date has been announced for the Presi- 
dent’s visit except that it will be before 
May 1. There has been speculation that it 
will be substantially before that time, and 
Kissinger’s visit at this point strengthens the 
belief the President's trip will not be long 
delayed. 

White House press secretary Ronald L. 
Ziegler said Kissinger and his party will fly 
on a presidential jet via Hawaii, Guam, 
Shanghai and Peking. They will return the 
northern route with a single stop in Anchor- 
age, Alaska. 

The longer route to Peking is to give the 
party some time to rest before arriving in the 
Chinese capital for four days of negotiations, 
it was said. The group will spend the night 
in Guam and arrive in Peking Wednesday, 
Oct. 20 (Tuesday, Oct. 19, Washington time). 

Col. Ralph Albertazzie, the President's 


fore carrying the President. He will pick up 
& Chinese navigator on landing at Shanghai. 

Since English is the universal language of 
air traffic controllers, Albertazzi will not need 
an interpreter to communicate with con- 
trollers in China. 

The party is to make only a re- 
fueling stop In Shanghai. But it will be met 
there by a Chinese delegation that will ac- 
company it to Peking, a flight of less than 
two hours. The flight from Guam to Shang- 
hai is just under four hours, 

Accompanying Kissinger will be Brig. Gen. 
James D. Hughes, military aide to the Presi- 
dent; Dwight L. Chapin, deputy assistant to 
the President; Brig. Gen. Albert Redman, 
head of the White House communications 
agency; press assistant Timothy G. Elbourne; 
Secret Service agent Robert H. Taylor, head 
of the White House detail; Alfred LeS. 
Jenkins, director of the State Department's 
division of Asian Communists Affairs; and 
the following members of the National Secu- 
rity Council staff: John H. Holdridge, 
Winston Lord and Jonathan Howe. Jenkins 
and Holdridge speak Chinese and will act as 


interpreters. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 15, 1971] 
PROBLEMS OF A PRESIDENTIAL ADVISER 
(By Maxine Cheshire) 

Presidential adviser Henry Kissinger is 
having girl problems again. 

This time it’s movie starlet Judy Brown, 
best-known for her role in the X-rated 
Danish sex film, “Threesome,” which was 
impounded briefly by the U.S. government 
two years ago. (She has also appeared in R- 
rated films “Women in Cages” and “The Big 
Doll House.) 

In the current issue of Silver Screen maga- 
zine, the 27-year-old actress and the 48-year- 
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old Kissinger are the subject of a cover story 
headlined: “Does Nixon Know? His Top Ad- 
viser Is Having a Secret Romance With Desi 
Arnaz’ Special Girl.” 

Miss Brown, a former Miss University of 
Missouri, said yesterday that she had decided 
to make public her year-long friendship with 
Kissinger because she was “tired” of being 
kept in the background while he allows him- 
self to be photographed on dates with other, 
better-known actresses such as Marlo 
Thomas and Jill St. John. 

Kissinger, informed that the article is now 
on the newsstands, called Miss Brown “a 
publicity maniac.” He has never seen her on 
the screen, he said, and has seen her in per- 
son only three times. 

But other sources, including Los Angeles 
television newsman David Horowitz, say the 
meetings have been more frequent. They in- 
sist that she has visited Kissinger at both 
San Clemente and Palm Springs and dined 
with him in Hollywood at such well-known 
restaurants as Chassen’s, the Chianti and 
The Bistro. 

Kissinger says their last date was at The 
Bistro on July 14, the night before President 
Nixon announced he was going to China. He 
has had no contact with her since. 

“When these ladies start using me for pub- 
licity,” he said, “that is when I decide to 
terminate the relationship.” 


Several weeks ago, at a Hollywood party 
given by Comedian Buddy Hackett, Kissinger 
was introduced to June Wilkinson, whose fig- 
ure is familiar to readers of Playboy maga- 
zine. With measurements of 43-22-36, she 
has been featured four times as “The Bosom.” 

Kissinger and Miss Wilkinson both con- 
firm that he called later and asked her to 
have dinner with him. But there is some dis- 
agreement about what happened after that. 

She says she accepted and they went to 
Scandia. He says he began having second 
thoughts about the publicity which might 
result and broke the date to go out instead 
with Ali McGraw and her husband, Bob 
Evans. 

Miss Wilkinson says Kissinger must have 
his dates confused. It was the third time he 
called her that he canceled at the last min- 
ute, The second time he called her, she says, 
she was the one who couldn’t make it, 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 25, 1970] 
BLACK Tre, But No Pants 
(By Maxine Cheshire) 

The engraved invitation read: “Black Tie 
sans pantalons”—meaning that male guests 
should arrive without trousers. 

The party was given two weeks ago by 
John Lehman, a member of the staff of Dr. 
Henry Kissinger, special assistant to Presi- 
dent Nixon for national security affairs, Kis- 
singer did not attend. 

The event should be forever memorable in 
an administration where the social highlight 
of the week can be Julie Eisenhower having 
her girl friends over for an afternoon cup of 
tea and a movie showing of “Othello.” 

Visualize, if you can, Adm. Rembrandt 
Robinson, Kissinger’s Haison with Chief of 
Naval Operations Adm. Thomas Moorer, re- 
splendent topside in gold braid and artistical- 
ly attired below in flower-bedecked skivvies 
trimmed in ruffles. 

There was Richard V. Allen, key Nixon 
campaign adviser on foreign affairs and for- 
merly deputy to Kissinger, wearing a tuxedo 
jacket over a pair of women’s knee-length 
bloomers dyed psychedelic colors, 

A stockholder from Villanova, Pa., Lehman 
noted, wore a costume that could get him 
arrested in some states. His underwear was 
made from an American flag. 

Richard Smyser, Kissinger’s Vietnam ex- 
pert and former member of the Paris peace 
talks delegation, wasn't trying to remain 
anonymous in the crowd, 
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He had his name stenciled in large letters 
across the back of his shorts. 

The host, John Lehman, wore his Cam- 
bridge University rowing blazer over a pair of 
boxer shorts that had been tie-dyed and 
then stitched strategically by his girl friend 
with a toad in needlepoint.- 

The toad is the emblem of the Cambridge 
dining society to which Lehman belonged in 
his student days, the Ancient Order of 
Gonville Loungers. 

Trouserless parties are a tradition with 
that group according to Lehman a former 
University of Pennsylvania faculty member 
and a cousin of Princess Grace of Monaco. 

The Gonville Loungers, whose members in- 
clude television’s David Frost, recently cele- 
brated their 511th anniversary at a sans 
pantalons gathering for which Lehman flew 
to England, 

This is the second trouserless party that 
Lehman has staged in Washington with the 
help of two bachelor roommates who share 
his Georgetown row house. 

Last year’s was held in December, “But 
some people complained of getting a little 
chilly,” Lehman explains. “So this time we 
moved it up to a warmer month.” 

He had a six-piece rock band and most 
of his guests had a rollicking time. “But 
there is always someone,” he says, “who 
stands around looking very sheepish in his 
garters.” 

Women guests all wore elegant long dresses. 
Men who did not take the invitation’s word- 
ing seriously were met at the door by a maid 
who insisted they remove their trousers. She 
provided boxer shorts for those who came in 
briefs. 

Only one man resisted. Kent Crane, of 
Vice President Agnew’'s staff, firmly refused 
to shed his dignity or anything else. 

The guest list included a large number 
of Lehman's colleagues on Kissinger’s Na- 
tional Security Affairs staff, various other 
White House staffers, plus a few from Capitol 
Hill and other branches of the government. 

Kissinger, who gets asked almost every- 
where else in Washington, did not get an 
invitation. “I knew he was going to be out 
of town,” said Lehman. 


ANOTHER SETBACK FOR 
CONSUMERS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
House was guilty last Thursday of engag- 
ing in a deceptive consumer practice. 
After beating back the efforts of 160 
Members to strengthen the bill, the House 
approved legislation to establish a new 
Federal Consumer Protection Agency. In 
my judgment the House's action was a 
disservice to the cause of consumers, be- 
cause the Agency will be prohibited from 
representing their interests when most 
of the decisions are made and policies 
established affecting the health and eco- 
nomic well-being of the consuming pub- 
lic. 

One can only hope that the Senate will 
approve a stronger bill—one that will do 
the job. 

An editorial in the Long Island Press 
of Sunday, October 17, sums up the di- 
lemma in an effective way. I am insert- 
peor sie editorial in the Recorp at this 
point, 
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ANOTHER SETBACK FOR THE CONSUMER 

The House of Representatives has thrown 
the consumer a bone, but unfortunately 
there's very little meat on it. 

The creation of a consumer protection 
agency is a vital step in giving the average 
citizen a voice to counter those special- 
interest lobbyists in Washington. But when 
that voice is merely a whisper instead of a 
shout, the agency may delude rather than 
protect the consumer, 

That is why Rep. Benjamin Rosenthal of 
Elmhurst, one of the leading consumer ad- 
vocates in Congress, voted against the bill to 
create the very agency he himself proposed. 
“Mediocrity and compromise won out over 
excellence and courage,” he said. 

Mr. Rosenthal’s—and Ralph Nader's— 
complaint is that the new agency will be 
restricted against acting in most cases com- 
ing before federal regulatory agencies. And 
these agencies, unfortunately, have been too 
prone to favor those they are supposed to 
regulate, rather than the consumers they are 
supposed to represent. 

Mrs. Virginia Knauer, President Nixon's 
special assistant for consumer affairs, par- 
rotted the administration line that the 
House bill will “provide the consumer effec- 
tive representation on matters that affect his 
health, his safety and his pocketbook.” She 
insists that its “wide margin of support... . 
refutes the contrary claims of the few re- 
maining critics.” How, then, does she ex- 
plain the wide margin of support in the 
Senate for the stronger bill preferred by Mr. 
Rosenthal and Mr. Nader? The Senate vote 
last year was 74 to 4, and a similar vote this 
year is likely. 

The Senate is the consumer's last hope. If 
the strong bill passes there, perhaps the con- 
ference committee can put some bite back 
into the bill. We doubt if Mr. Nixon will 
veto any consurr -rt bill—even the strong one 
he doesn’t want—just before an election year. 


NIXON ADMINISTRATION TURNS 
ITS BACK ON HUNGRY AMERICAN 
CHILDREN 


HON. CHARLES B. RANGEL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. RANGEL. Mr. Speaker, the Nixon 
administration has callously turned its 
back on millions of poor children in its 
attempt to cut back the free school lunch 
program. 

Apparently, the specter of hungry chil- 
dren does not haunt the consciences in 
the White House and the Department of 
Agriculture. Proposed changes in school 
lunch regulations—changes which are in 
definite conflict with the intent of Con- 
gress—would return approximately 1 
million American schoolchildren to the 
level of hunger they faced prior to enact- 
ment of the National School Lunch Act. 

House Joint Resolution 923 which 
would assure that the school lunch pro- 
gram continues and that the breakfast 
program for needy children would be ex- 
panded is a promising sign. It is crucial 
that Congress have the courage to tell 
the President to stop playing politics 
with the health and well-being of dis- 
advantaged children. 

A recent article in the Washington Post 
describes exactly what a backward and 
regressive step the administration _pro- 
poses at a time when we should be work- 
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ing to fulfill our commitment that no 
child should go to bed hungry. 

The article follows: 
[From the Washington Post, Oct. 17, 1971] 


UNRESOLVED QUESTION: WILL THE GOVERN- 
MENT PEED THE HUNGRY? 


(By Nick Kotz) 


When the Johnson administration asked 
Congress for $1 militon to start a pilot 
school breakfast program for poor children, 
Rep. Jamie Whitten replied indignantly: “Do 
you contemplate haying a pilot dinner pro- 
gram—evening meals—called supper where 
I grew up?” 

Whitten’s reaction was predictable. As 
chairman of the House Agriculture Appro- 
priations Subcommittee, he never has showed 
much sympathy for federal programs to feed 
the poor or do anything else to help them. 
But Whitten, in his own folksy manner, 
posed a question which is still unresolved— 
the extent of the federal responsibility to 
feed the hungry of this nation. 

Resolution of that question becomes in- 
creasingly important as the Nixon adminis- 
tration in program after program has at- 
tempted to impose a ceiling on federal food 
aid. In almost every instance, Congress has 
reacted by ordering the administration to 
feed all of the poor. 

Only five years ago—or 10 at the most— 
there was no issue. The problems of hunger 
and malnutrition, along with the other re- 
sults of poverty, were seen dimly if at all by 
the public and the government. It was as- 
sumed that the Salvation Army, local gov- 
ernment or private charity kept anyone from 
going hungry. 

There were relatively small federal food 
programs—food surplus commodities, 
and school lunches—but no one in or out of 
government looked closely to see whether 
they actually met the needs of the poor. 
The were adopted to help Ameri- 


programs 
can agriculture dispose of its surpluses, and 


they were administered with that thought in 
mind. 

Since 1967, however, an ever-growing band 
of food aid reformers has zeroed in on the 
problem of hunger and the inadequacy of 
federal programs. This awakening to hunger 
was part of a larger awakening to the prob- 
lems of severe poverty in our affluent land. 

It was not by accident that educators such 
as Leslie Dunbar of the Field Foundation 
concentrated on hunger. Thinking pragmati- 
cally, they saw little hope of achieving rapid 
gains for the poor in welfare, housing, or 
job training. But perhaps hunger was a 
basic enough human need and problem to 
arouse public support for action. As a result 
of the work of the reformers, the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Nutrition, and the last 
two administrations, the federal ent 
has assumed a greater responsibility for feed- 
ing the poor. 

In just a few years, participation in the 
Food Stamp program increased from less 
than 2 million to more than 10 million. Seven 
million poor children receive free or reduced 
price school lunches today compared with 2 
million earlier. The school breakfast program 
has gone from a pilot program resisted by 
Whitten to one reaching almost 1 million 
children. And a summer feeding program is 
feeding several million children in day care 
and recreation centers. 

The federal costs of these programs has 
risen from several hundred million to more 
than $3 billion a year. Congress repeatedly 
has passed legislation lfberalizing each of 
these programs. President Nixon has signed 
the bills with fanfare, pledging “to put an 
end to hunger in America” and to provide 
every poor child with a free school lunch. 

Local citizen, church and welfare rights 
groups have insisted that their communities 
fully implement the improved food pro- 


In short, the federal government, in a se- 
ries of ad hoc decisions—mostly initiated by 
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Congress and the reformers—has repeatedly 
made far larger federal commitments to meet 
the food needs of the poor. The federal gov- 
ernment, in effect, moved to fill a basic hu- 
man need that had been largely ignored by 
state and local government. 

But at the very moment that the coun- 
try may be on the verge of fulfilling a com- 
mitment, the Nixon administration has 
begun to reexamine its implications. 

It is balking at completing the job of 
reaching several million children, who still 
don't have free lunches. It tried to cut 1 
million persons from the food stamp program. 
It is now trying to eliminate 1 million chil- 
dren already in the free lunch program. And 
most ironically, it is pushing a welfare re- 
form bill that would eliminate food stamps, 
and could leave 90 per cent of the welfare 
poor with less total aid than they receive 
today. 

Part of the administration's reexamination 
of its food aid commitment is purely fiscal. 
The Bureau of Management and Budget has 
repeatedly resisted providing more funds for 
programs that keep outgrowing their budgets. 

Part of the administration's re-thinking is 
philosophical. The administration believes 
that state and local governments are shirk- 
ing from their duty to pay part of the cost 
of school lunches. 

Finally, the administration’s commitment 
to feeding the hungry is compromised by its 
political approach to welfare reform. In try- 
ing to design a welfare bill that appealed to 
conservatives, the administration had to save 
money and minimize benefits. 

Thus, it has pushed through the House a 
welfare bill that could badly blur its commit- 
ment “to put an end to hunger in America.” 
A family of four in Los Angeles, Calif., that 
now gets $2,600 a year welfare cash and $600 
in food stamp benefits could come out with 
$2,400 in welfare and no food stamps. Food 
once again would be the budget item, which 
has to give way to paying the landlord and 
the doctor. 

So the hunger issue is yet unresolved. The 
country, In a surge of emotion, legislation, 
and political rhetoric made a large commit- 
ment to alleviate one problem of poverty. 
Perhaps the implications of that commit- 
ment were not thoroughly understood. 

Nevertheless, Congress had repeatedly, by 
large bi-partisan votes, told the adminis- 
tration it wants to end hunger in America. 

And the poor haye been given good reason 
to believe that they now will have more to 
eat than empty promises, 


COALITION FOR RURAL AMERICA 
HON. JOHN H. TERRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
met with representatives of a new group 
calling themselves “Coalition for Rural 
America.” This is certainly a lobby whose 
time has come, in my view. The case for 
such an organization was put very suc- 
cincetly in a guest editorial from the Des 
Moines Register, which was placed in the 
Daily Messenger of Canandaigua, one of 
the very fine dailies in my congressional 
district. What is said in the editorial ap- 
plies to all of rural America and I cer- 
tainly wish the “Coalition for Rural 
America” well in its work. The editorial 
follows: 

RURAL AMERICAN LOBBY 
The new “Coalition for Rural America” 


formed in Washington the other day looks 
like it might succeed where other organiza- 
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tions aimed at rural development have failed. 

This lobby group has been formed by a 
number of experienced politicians who want 
to provide an effective volce in government 
for rural areas, including small towns and 
small cities as well as agriculture itself. 
Prominent in the new organization are a 
number of ex-governors of states which have 
rural development difficulties. 

The two who seem to be the principal 
leaders at this point are Norbert Tieman, a 
Republican and former governor of Ne- 
braska, and Edward Breathitt, former Demo- 
cratic governor of Kentucky. Other ex-gov- 
ernors involved in the organization are 
Winthrop Rockefeller of Arkansas, Dewey 
Bartlett of Oklahoma, Leroy Collins of Fiori- 
da, Philip Hoff of Vermont, Harold LeVander 
of Minnesota, Orville Freeman of Minnesota 
(who is also an ex-U.8. secretary of agricul- 
ture), and Robert McNair of South Carolina. 

Senator James Pearson (Rep., Kan.) and 
Senator Hubert Humphrey (Dem., Minn.) 
spoke at the organizational meeting of the 
Coalition for Rural America. But members of 
Congress are not officially members of the 
coalition, The coalition is intended to do 
for rural interests what the National Urban 
Coalition does for cities. Presumably, the 
Coalition for Rural America will lobby for 
such rural development bills as those in- 
troduced by Humphrey and Pearson. 

For a hundred years state and federal gov- 
ernments have been pouring vast resources 
into the development of commercial agricul- 
ture, largely ignoring the interests of the 
towns and nonfarm workers associated with 
agriculture. The by-passed people who are 
squeezed out of farming by the advancement 
of new technology have been sorely neglected 
by government on all levels. 

‘The theory that building a strong, efficient 
commercial farm industry would build pros- 
perity for rural America has not worked out. 

Clearly, the time has come for reorienta- 
tion of government effort in rural communi- 
ties. Commercial agriculture cannot be ig- 
nored, because the business of farming de- 
pends heavily on government help in sup- 
ply management, credit, price supports and 
so on. But the large commercial farmers of 
today need little attention in the form of 
technical assistance and education on new 
technology. The commercial suppliers of fer- 
tilizer, machinery and other inputs are pro- 
viding much of this assistance, which was 
formerly the monopoly of the Land Grant 
agricultural colleges. 

In the rural communities of today, Exten- 
sion and other government agencies ought to 
be concentrating more and more on the peo- 
ple of small towns, the “people left behind” 
in the process of farm enlargement and re- 
duction of work opportunity in farming. 

A new thrust is needed toward developing 
nonfarm business opportunities in agricul- 
tural areas, In addition, there is a crying need 
for better social services, especially educa- 
tion and health. 

The problems of rural America are not new. 
They have been studied and reported upon 
by academic experts for many years. Now 
what is needed is the practical effort of poli- 
ticians to get something done in the direc- 
tions that research has pointed out. 


LAKE FOREST, ILL..—OUTSTANDING 
AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


—— 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 
Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, in a 


recent issue of the New York publication, 
Women’s Wear Daily, there appeared a 
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highly prejudicial, irresponsible, and fac- 
tually inaccurate article concerning Lake 
Forest, IN.—a residential community l0- 
cated in my 12th Congressional District. 

The article in question is an example 
of the type of sensationalism which is 
sometimes peddled as journalism. 

The Women's Wear Daily article, hav- 
ing been reproduced in the October 11 
issue of the Chicago Tribune, produced 
such a reaction that the Tribune has now 
printed a factually accurate and bal- 
anced article which describes the true 
character and makeup of one of the out- 
standing residential communities of our 
Nation. 

I should add that while many residents 
of Lake Forest enjoy the advantage of 
uncrowded living, in my opinion, they 
embrace and express few prejudices based 
on race, color, religion, economic status, 
and other frequent bases of personal bias. 

At the conclusion of the Chicago Trib- 
une article, I have included the Tribune's 
explanation and apology regarding fac- 
tual inaccuracies in the Women’s Wear 
Daily story: 

LOOKING AT LAKE FOREST 
(By Joan Beck) 

Mrs, Beck is a Tribune writer specializing 
in child care and development who lives in 
Lake Forest. 

Describing Lake Forest in the old cliches 
of social snobbery seems as superficial and 
irrelevant to many residents of the Far North 
suburb as reporting on Gloria Steinem in 
terms of bust, waist and hip measurements. 
Like women weary of being viewed as noth- 
ing more than sex symbols, most Lake For- 
esters are angry and embarrassed when 
stereotyped as nothing more than society 
symbols. 

Feminique’s article about Lake Forest [Oct. 
11], reprinted from Women’s Wear Dally, 
followed the shallow, old party line about 
“right clubs” and the “right private schools” 
for children who “all have Ferraris.” Dozens 
of Lake Foresters have objected sharply to 
this portrait of their home town, calling it 
“grossly inaccurate, outdated and unfair.” 

The most obvious error was the statement 
that there is only one black family in Lake 
Forest. It can be refuted only by the kind 
of black-white statistics that seem so de- 
meaning to those of us who do not see neigh- 
bors and friends in racist and ethnic terms. 

There are 340 black residents in the com- 
munity, according to the 1970 census, up 
from 224 in 1960. This represents 2.17 per 
cent of Lake Forest’s total 15,642 population. 
Only Evanston and Glencoe, among Chicago's 
Northern, Northwestern and Western sub- 
urbs, have a larger percentage of blacks. 

WORK FOR INTEGRATION 

Some examples of prejudice can still be 
found; more are undoubtedly covered skill- 
fully with polite veneer. But many Lake For- 
esters have long worked energetically and 
sincerely to achieve a genuine racial integra- 
tion in the community. At least one white 
family has adopted black children. A black 
family acted as hosts to a white Norwegian 
exchange student thru the American Field 
Service program this past school * * * wealth 
still very much a part of the city. 

But they are only a part. Lake Forest has 
doubled in size in the last two decades and 
much of the influx has consisted of business 
executives, lawyers, bankers, brokers, artists 
and other successful professionals who now 
make up an upper middie class majority in 
the city. 

Lake Forest’s attractions for most of this 
growing group are not so much social prestige 
as open land, comparatively low taxes, schools 
and the suburb’s great physical beauty. 

Altho the newcomers are generally affluent, 
Lake Forest is not Chicago's wealthiest sub- 
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urb. It ranks 6th in a recent Re- 
gional Hospital study based on median home 
value [$68,100], percentage of homes over 
$50,000 [68 per cent], assessed valuation per 
capita [$8,214] and other factors. At about 
the same time, a new survey by Chicago 
Today put Lake Forest 10th among Chicago's 
267 suburbs in terms of median income [$18,- 
691) and average household wealth [$34,346]. 

Lake Forest money is generally not spent 
ostentatiously in the community. [A burglar 
reportedly robbed five Green Bay Road man- 
sions early one predawn morning and netted 
only $35 for his efforts.] “Fewer families have 
live-in help, or leave their children with 
nursemaids or send them away to camp for 
all summer than in Highland Park,” ob- 
served a woman who has lived in both ad- 
joining communities. 

Market Square, the city’s central shopping 
area and reputedly the first planned shop- 
ping center in the United States, usually im- 
presses newcomers as having a kind of great- 
aunt dowdiness. But most find themselves 
defending its cramped status quo against 
slurs from outsiders like they would a great- 
aunt's virtue. 

Zoning ordinances are intended to keep 
commerical establishments in Lake Forest as 
low-key as possible. Stores are prohibited 
from using more than 15 per cent of their 
window space or front area to display their 
name or for other advertising signs. Neon 
lights are banned. The zoning board recentiy 
turned down a drug chain's standard plans to 
modernize its Lake Forest branch as too 
garish, but worked with the outlet to develop 
a more suitable design. 

“It's probably the only Walgreen’s in the 
country with a wood-panelled front,” says 
Paul Reaume, Lake Forest city manager. 

VAST OPEN AREAS 

Lake Forest’s 15 square miles of land make 
it the 6th largest community in Illinois in 
terms of area. It still contains vast open acre- 
ages of woods, weeds, farm crops and pas- 
ture—a fact which arouses keen local interest 
in zoning provisions. 

Community planners hope to contro] the 
city’s growth to a maximum of about 25,000 
by 1980 and have set a three-acre minimum 
on much of the remaining tracts of vacant 
property. Ordinances requiring that no two 
Lake Forest buildings can be “excessively 
similar or excessively dissimilar” also tend 
to discourage mass builders—and probably 
some architectural Innovation as well. 

Zoning rules and high land costs have kept 
Lake Forest growth to a slower pace than 
most Chicago suburbs. New home building 
did reach a peak of almost 200 homes an- 
nually, but has slacked off below predicted 
levels in the last two years—which has led 
some Lake Foresters to complain that the 
jJust-opened second high school may not have 
been necessary yet. The Lake Forest-Lake 
Bluff District 115 now operates an east 
campus with about 800 juniors and seniors 
in the old McKinley Road location and a new 
east campus, still under construction at Ken- 
nedy and Waukegan Roads, with a similar 
number of freshmen and sophomores. 

It is true that private schooling in Lake 
Forest tends to split much of the social old 
guard from what is now the majority of the 
community. About 25 per cent of the city’s 
youngsters do attend private or parochial 
school, chiefly Lake Forest Country Day 
School; Lake Forest Academy for boys; Ferry 
Hall for girls; Woodlands Academy, a Catho- 
lic preparatory school; and St. Mary’s, a 
Catholic elementary school. 

That Lake Forest's schoo] taxes need pro- 
vide for only 75 per cent of the city’s chil- 
dren makes local real estate taxes noticeably 
lower than those in many other suburbs. The 
city’s public schools offer rather standard 
kindergarten-thru-4th grade fare. But a city- 
wide intermediate school brings 5th and 6th 
graders together where they can be grouped 
by ability in math and English. Bright 
youngsters get enrichment programs which 
eventually make it possible for an 8th grad- 
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er to be taking two high school subjects and 
for 12th graders to be graduated with enough 
credits for a year of college work. 

If the private clubs and private schools 
tend to be somewhat divisive, Lake Forest 
churches and civic organizations have a 
strong unifying effect on the community. So 
does the desire of most residents to preserve 
the monetary, esthetic and ecological values 
they find in their home town. Most con- 
tribute to the teen-agers’ efforts to collect 
old bottles and newspapers for recycling, 
thru C. L. A. [Clean Land, Air and Water]. 

City government boards and committees, 
church groups, women’s associations, and 
other civic organizations all cut across social 
and economic lines in Lake Forest. So do the 
Deer Path Art League and the Community 
Music Association with its women’s commit- 
tee, which support the Lake Forest Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Its conductor is Victor 
Aitay, concertmaster of the Chicago Sym- 
phony. 

Most Lake Foresters are also united in 
feeling there is something unique, altho 
largely undefinable, about their city. For 
many, it is a sense of “‘smalltown” in contrast 
to “suburb,” of old-fashioned neighborliness 
and courtesy. Altho 1,100 of its residents ride 
the commuter trains to Chicago daily, an in- 
creasing number have offices or studios or 
businesses in the community itself. 

This is still a place where traffic regularly 
stops on Green Bay Road to let a row of ducks 
parade across from pond to park where pre- 
Pottawatomie arrow heads can be found in 
the muddy fields in the spring. 


Bec Your PARDON 

A story supplied by the Women’s Wear 
Daily News Service and printed in the Fem- 
inique section of The Tribune Oct. 11 con- 
tained several factual errors. 

The story described how various people in 
Lake Forest live. 

The story stated: 

“Things that used to shock, such as white 
socialite Flossie Curtis getting married to 
black garbage collector Jack Casselberry some 
20 years ago, hardly lift an eyebrow today. 
The Casselberrys still are the only black fam- 
ily in town.” 

That statement is false. 

Miss Curtis did not marry Jack Cassel- 


Mr. Casselberry's wife, Joan, is Negro. The 
Casselberry family is highly respected in Lake 
Forest. 

The Casselberrys are not the only black 
family in Lake Forest. 

The 1970 United States Census Bureau re- 
port states that there are 340 black people in 
Lake Forest. In the 1969 census, there were 
224 black people living in that Lake County 
suburb. 

The Tribune regrets publication of the er- 
rors appearing in the article from Women’s 
Wear Daily and apologizes. 


JET CURFEW NEEDED AT 
LAGUARDIA 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of excessive noise abuse from jet 
traffic has dominated citizens’ concerns 
ever since the first jets began swooping 
and soaring over their homes. The situa- 
tion has deteriorated for residents as jet 
traffic has increased to a point of a con- 
stant bombardment of noise. Studies 
amply demonstrating the psychological 
and physical traumatic effects on people 
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have been made on the debilitating ef- 
fects of jet noise. The noise impact is 10 
times more disturbing during the normal 
sleeping hours, when it is much more 
difficult to assimilate sounds, than dur- 
ing the day. 

Action by airports and airlines to 
remedy the problem have been inade- 
quate for the most part. The constitu- 
tional right to domestic tranquility in- 
cludes freedom from noise. Unfortunate- 
ly, this generally has been blatantly 
ignored by the noisemakers. 

One of the few successful attempts at 
regulation has been the ban on late eve- 
ning and predawn jet traffic at Wash- 
ington National Airport. I strongly urge 
other airports to follow this example. It 
is morally, socially, and environmentally 
necessary. 

I wish to insert into the Recorp the 
following letter that I have sent to the 
Port Authority of New York, LaGuardia 
Airport management and the airlines 
using that airport, requesting them to 
agree voluntarily on a curfew at La- 
Guardia in the interests of all concerned 
citizens: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., October 19, 1971. 

Dear Sm: Increasingly, and at a very dis- 
turbing rate, residents of Queens are furi- 
ously complaining about the “sleep-shatter- 
ing whine and roar” of jet aircraft operating 
out of LaGuardia Airport. The complaints 
have been present for some time but are 
even more vociferous today because the Port 
Authority and those responsible have failed 
to substantially reduce engine noise levels. 

Acoustics experts have said that everyone 
living in a city could be stone deaf by the 
year 2000 if noise levels keep rising at the 
present rate. Noise pollution is becoming a 
serious health hazard. Urban noise has been 
rising at the rate of one decibel a year and 
if it continues every urban dweller will be 
deaf by the end of this century, less than 30 
years from now. 

Noise, like so many other forms of pollu- 
tion, is a product of our technological ad- 
vancement. But this need not be. Pollution 
does not have to be the price of progress. 

Noise is more than uncomfortable. It is 
debilitating. It can and does interfere with 
our sleep, our work and our leisure. 

Studies have indicated that loss of effi- 
ciency due to noisy working conditions could 
be reducing our Gross National Product by 
several billion dollars a year. Millions more 
in potential workmen’s compensation claims 
are believed generated annually by noise- 
induced hearing losses in perhaps as many as 
15 million American workers. There is eyi- 
dence of a close relationship between noise 
exposure and body fatigue as well as psycho- 
logical and social stresses. 

The community residents near LaGuardia 
suffer the consequences of decades of ne- 
glect of the noise pollution problem. Most of 
them have lived in New York City for many 
years. They live in established communities 
and not in hurriedly-assembled subdivision 
tracts. Most of them were there before the 
jets arrived. 

They used to live in comfortable, conven- 
jent neighborhoods which, while noiser 
haps than rural areas, nonetheless struck 
a reasonable balance between city hustle and 
bustle and suburban quietness. But today, 
that balance is gone. Now those people come 
home from their jobs and find themselves 
beneath an intolerable roar as jetliner after 
jetiiner screeches over their roofs. The night 
does not bring peace to them because La- 
Guardia does not understand or recognize 
the citizen's right to quiet. 

These city dwellers have lost that balance 
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of toleration which once existed in their 
neighborhoods. They find that their homes 
offer not less, but more noise, more distrac- 
tion and more simple human discomfort 
than their jobs in the heart of the city. 

Recognition of this serious problem is a 
first step for the Port Authority, LaGuardia 
Airport management, and the airlines them- 
selves. Alleviation of this situation is not 
terribly difficult. A reasonable solution 
would be to begin curtailment of all com- 
mercial, especially jet, traffic at LaGuardia 
from scheduling departures and arrivals be- 
tween 10 p.m. and 7 a.m., the hours nor- 
mally used for sleeping. 

About 7.2 percent of the total operations 
at LaGuardia were conducted between 10 p.m. 
and 7 a.m. during a nine-month period from 
June 1970 to March 1971, according to the 
Federal Aviation Administration, This may 
seem like a small number—about 67 total 
flights per night—unless you happen to live 
nearby. Then the din of the aircraft be- 
comes almost unbearable. Aircraft noise 
during the normal sleeping hours has a 
compounding impact on residents because 
the noise cannot be assimilated as it is dur- 
ing the day with other noises. One jet liner 
taking off at midnight has ten times the 
effective noise impact of the same plane 
taking off at noon. 

This point cannot be overly emphasized. 
FAA records of scheduled air flights on an 
average day during March 1971 shows that 
there were 36 scheduled arrivals and de- 
partures during the stated nine-hour pe- 
riod out of a total of 718 regularly scheduled 
flights. Thirty-four of these operations were 
jet aircraft. These filghts represent a con- 
stant bombardment to nearby residents, es- 
pecially during the night-time hours when 
their noise disturbance is at its worst. 

Washington National Airport prohibits 
scheduled jet commercial traffic between 10 
p.m. and 7 a.m. The FAA, which runs Na- 
tional, and the airlines operating out of the 
airport, have a voluntary agreement on the 
night flight limitations. The agreement be- 
gan in 1966 and has worked rather well. 
Only minor adjustments by the airlines were 
needed in rescheduling flights to conform. 
Similar agreements exist in Los Angeles, 
Boise, Idaho, and Fresno, California. 

I strongly urge you to act promptly to 
secure voluntary agreements to discontinue 
all commercial, and especially jet, traffic op- 
erations at LaGuardia between 10 p.m. and 
7 a.m. I recommend such actions be taken 
now, before tough legislative measures be- 
come unavoidable. The constitutional right 
of domestic tranquility includes freedom 
from oppressive noise. Steps must be taken by 
the Port Authority, airport management 
and the airlines to protect and respect the 
right and to halt the acoustic abuse heaped 
mercilessly upon the citizenry. If I may be 
of help in securing such agreements and pro- 
viding the residents of Queens a quieter en- 
vironment, please call on me. 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, 
Member of Congress. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS SPEAK OUT ON 
EQUITY IN STUDENT AID LEGIS- 
LATION 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. QUIE. Mr, Speaker, in the next 
few days the House will consider H.R. 
7248, The Higher Education Act of 1971. 
For almost 2 years the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Education has been holding 
hearings on the needs of higher educa- 
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tion. Most of our witnesses have been 
college presidents, members of national 
associations representing institutions of 
higher education, and others who view 
higher education through institutional 
eyeglasses. We have not heard enough 
from faculty. We have heard almost 
nothing from trustees. And the opinions 
of students—the main reason for our 
support of higher education—have not 
been solicited. 

One of the encouraging results of my 
efforts to insure greater equity and pre- 
dictability in the Education Opportunity 
Grant—EOG—program has been the 
interest and concern of students. My 
proposal, which failed in committee, is 
designed to get the aid where student 
need actually exists. The committee bill 
holds to the old approach that money 
should first be distributed according to 
some arbitrary State allotment formula, 
then subjected to a process of institu- 
tional grantsmanship, and finally made 
available to students who can convince 
their financial aid officer of their need. 
Such a program has worked for 6 years 
with these inequities to the student. The 
committee bill will open up even greater 
potentiality for inequitable treatment of 
students in need. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that each of our 
colleagues will take the time to study 
this issue. I intend to raise it on the floor 
of the House when H.R. 7248 comes be- 
fore us for consideration. 

Because I believe that Members would 
like to see what student groups are doing 
and saying on the EOG issue, I am in- 
serting a letter which I just received 
from Mr. Peter Coye, acting executive 
director of the National Student Lobby. 
Following his letter is some information 
directed to students around the country 
on the newly formed National Student 
Lobby. 

Following that information, I am in- 
serting into the Record a news bulletin 
put out recently by the Washington 
Campus News Service. Attached to their 
news bulletin is a fact sheet which com- 
pares the new EOG proposal with the 
program proposed in H.R. 7248. 

The letter and bulletin follow: 

NATIONAL STUDENT LOBBY, 
Washington, D.C., October 18, 1971. 
Congressman ALBERT H., QUIE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN QUIE: For the past 
several weeks I have been following the bill 
H.R. 7248 and the amendments which you 
are considering to that bill. I would like you 
to know that I support your proposed reform 
of the Educational Opportunity Grants pro- 
gram. 

I haye been in contact with several Con- 
gressmen concerning this bill and I have 
urged them to support your amendments. I 
feel that I haye been successful at explain- 
ing the value of targeting money on students 
rather than on institutions when the Fed- 
eral government distributes aid to needy 
students. Your proposed reform of the E.O.G. 

program would assure that minority and 
underprivileged students are given an 
equal chance to attend college. 

In the past weeks I have been in constant 
contact with our constituency and without 
hesitation I can say that the students of 
America are in support of your proposed re- 
form of the E.O.G. p . They have asked 
me to inform you about their position on 
this issue and to furthermore express to the 
Congress the seriousness of this matter in 
the minds of students. 
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To fail to pass H.R. 7248, with the amend- 
ments you propose, would be to short-change 
thousands of needy students in both the 
urban and rural areas of our country. 

If there is anything which the National 
Student Lobby can do to insure the passage 
of H.R. 7248 with the amendments you pro- 
pose please speak with me. 

Sincerely, 
PETER L. Core, 
Ezecutive Director. 


The ratification of the 26th amendment to 
the Constitution has created an opportunity 
for students to dramattcally increase their 
influence in American politics and society. 

Organized, this new force can begin to 
make its impact felt on the federal govern- 
ment—where the crucial decisions are made 
on matters of civil liberties, higher educa- 
tion, war, poverty, and the environment. 

This potential force will not, however, or- 
ganize itself spontaneously, nor can it be 
organized effectively by people outside the 
campus community. What is needed is a 
mechanism that is controlled by students 
that will aid campuses in organizing for ef- 
fective political action, and will give them a 
strong voice in the government that affects 
their lives. 

In the past, students have not been heard 
in committee hearings on the extension of 
the draft, on aid to higher education, or on 
protecting the environment. Nor have they 
been heard at election time, when their votes 
could mean the difference in vital races 
across the nation, 

The experience of the California Student 
Lobby has already demonstrated the effec- 
tiveness of having a well-defined mechanism 
to lobby for student interests. Dick Twohy, 
legislative counsel of the California Student 
Lobby, has reported an 81% success rate on 
47 bills on which he has taken a position, 
and has played a major role in influencing 
bills ranging from an effort to raise graduate 
tuition to $2,500 (dropped by the author) 
to increased funding for the Economic Op- 
portunity Program (passed Education Com- 
mittee). 

We invite your student government to 
become a member of the National Student 
Lobby—an organization which will both 
lobby in support of student interests and 
work to maintain the political strength at 
election time to make the student yoice 
meaningful to legislators. 

The NSL is a non-profit, registered lobby 
in Washington, D.C. It Is the only national 
student organization with a tax status that 
allows it to lobby Congress in behalf of stu- 
dent interests. It has a permanent staff and 
office in the national capital to monitor the 
activities of Congress and the Executive, and 
to make the needs and interests of students 
known throughout the government. 

This permanent mechanism will make stu- 
dents a constituency to which Congressmen 
will listen, for it will not disappear in the 
summer, nor will its memory be only one to 
four years long. 

In order to be effective, the lobbying efforts 
of the NSL must be followed up at election 
time. The NSL, with other groups across the 
nation, will seek to aid campuses in organiz- 
ing into an effective political bloc—capabie 
of defeating public officials who refuse to 
recognize the need for change in this coun- 
try, and electing representatives committed 
to a reordering of this nation's institutions. 

The NSL will not endorse any candidates, 
but it will take positions on issues, and will 
seek to affect government policies related to 
those issues. 

The positions taken by the NSL will be 
adopted through an annual ballot to be sent 
to each member student government of the 
NSL by the national office. The ballot will 
then be put before the student body as a 
referendum, and the results of such refer- 
enda on campuses across the nation will de- 
termine the policies of the NSL. 
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Every effort will be made to time such ref- 
erenda to coincide with scheduled student 
government elections so as to avoid the need- 
less cost of an extra balloting. If, however, it 
is impossible to hold both the student goy- 
ernment elections and the NSL balloting si- 
multaneously, and the student government 
cannot afford a separate NSL referendum, the 
student council will be authorized to cast the 
student body's votes on the NSL ballot. Each 
student government will cast a number of 
votes proportional to the number of students 
at that college. 

The membership of the National Student 
Lobby will be divided into regional caucuses 
80 as to increase communications within an 
area small enough to make travel and tele- 
phone calls financially reasonable to mem- 
bers of the NSL. 

Each regional caucus will meet once a year 
to vote on matters such as the Executive Di- 
rector (the hired staff person responsible for 
the activities of the national office), the an- 
nual budget, and the Executive Committee. 

Each regional caucus will elect two mem- 
bers to the Executive Committee, which will 
act as watchdog of the national office. 

The Executive Committee will make inde- 
pendent reports to the NSL membership, will 
hire members of the staff other than the Ex- 
ecutive Director (who is hired by the mem- 
bership), and will assist in the preparation 
of the annual budget. 

Thus, students will have both direct and 
indirect controls over the activities of the of- 
fice that will be speaking in the name of 
students. 

The National Student Lobby will have 
three major elements: 

One, an office in the Capital with staff and 
facilities adequate to discover, in the mass of 
legisiation, those bills and issues of key im- 
portance to large groups of young people; to 
analyze, follow, and influence such legisla- 
tion; to initiate and propose new laws. 

Two, a communications network through 
which to help mobilize campus communities 
to register to vote and to vote on election 
day, to convey current information to thou- 
sands of students on each campus, to deter- 
mine the thrust of student opinion on given 
issues, to develop an exchange of information 
and resources between campuses and the 
Capital—to involve directly the greatest 
number of young people in helping shape a 
more equitable and responsive legal and so- 
cial system. 

Three, an extensive network of lobby of- 
fices throughout the nation which can pro- 
yide direction for the activities of the NSL, 
work to increase student participation In 
the political process (through voter regis- 
tration and get-out-the-vyolte drives), and 
mobilize local public pressure in the home 
districts of key legislators. 

Extensive challenge though it is, we be- 
lieve this triple aim can be accomplished 
through the combination of many competent 
young people and adequate financial re- 
sources. 

Of the two, financial resources are by far 
the more rare in the student community. 
Nonetheless, the University of California 
student governments have shown that an 
effective lobbying operation can be supported 
by student funds. 

It is essential that the NSL also be sup- 
ported by students, for the structural guar- 
antees of student control will be meaning- 
less if the NSL is dependent on large, non- 
student contributors. 

During the first year, it will be necessary 
to depend on some private funds while the 
membership of the NSL grows, but it is 
hoped that by its second year the NSL will 
be self-sustaining. 

For the first year, membership fees will 
be 30 for schools with less than 1,000 stu- 
dents, $40 for schools with between 1,000 
and 4,999 students, and $50 for schools with 
5,000 students or more. In succeeding years, 
however, membership fees will be propor- 
tional to the number of students attending a 
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school, and will be set at a level determined 
by the membership to cover the entire annual 
expenses of the NSL. 

We invite your student government to be- 
come a part of the National Student Lobby, 
and ask you to do what you can to convince 
your student government to join. 

This will involve contacting members of 
your student government and student news- 
paper who might be interested in the NSL 
and obtaining their help in placing our 
proposal before the student council. It may 
involve a great deal of effort on your part, 
but this is an opportunity that will not 
come again for decades. 

The NSL is part of the effort to insure that 
the enfranchisement of the 18- through 20- 
year olds in this country will result in mean- 
ingful change. We cannot and should not 
depend on big, non-student contributors, 
Therefore, we ask that a check for the first 
year’s membership fee be enclosed with your 
student government's membership applica- 
tion, 

Working together we can make the Na- 
tional Student Lobby a strong and effective 
student voice in government. 

Sincerely yours, 


SPENCER REIBMAN, 
Coordinating Committee, National 
Student Lobby. 


Following is the news release put out 
by the Washington Campus News Serv- 
ice and a fact sheet comparing my pro- 
posal with that in H.R. 7248: 


EDUCATION GROUPS BAND TOGETHER on Ain 
GRANTS 


WASHINGTON (WCNS).—Representatives of 
a score of education groups—from the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board to the Na- 
tional Student Association—haye banded to- 
gether in support of federal aid to the need- 
iest students. 

The group is attempting to solicit support 
among college students and various organi- 
zations for a proposal to ensure that poor 
students retain first access to federal grants, 
regardless of where they study. The proposal 
is expected to be made in the form of an 
amendment to H.R. 7248, “The Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1971," when that bill reaches 
the floor of the House in the next week or 
50, 

President Nixon also proposed a new stu- 
dent aid program in his higher education 
message to Congress last February. With new 
legislation he hoped that more than 1 mil- 
lion more students would receive aid. It 
would assure that federal funds go first, and 
in the largest amounts, to the neediest stu- 
dents in order to place them on an equal 
footing with students from higher-income 
families. It would mean that (high school 
students’) choice of a college would be based 
on their educational goals rather than upon 
thelr families’ financial circumstances. 

“The most emotional issue Congress faced 
this year in the area of higher education 
centered on institutional grants,” Represent- 
ative Albert H. Quie (R-Minn.) told the 
group at a recent meeting. “But no one stood 
up for students.” 

Under H.R. 7248 as it was passed by the 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
higher income students could have access to 
these grants, through their colleges, even be- 
fore poor students. A student could not re- 
ceive more than $4,000 in four years, but his 
grant would not be automatically renewed 
from year to year as is presently the case 
under the Education Opportunity Grant 
(EOG) program; and financial aid officers 
would have authority to determine a fam- 
fly's “contribution” and decide who was 
eligible. 

Under the amendment being proposed by 
Rep. Quie and others, students would re- 
ceive $1,400 per year less the contribution of 
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his family, or half his estimated “need” to 
attend an institution, which is less. Stu- 
dent aid officers would use a standard for- 
mula for determining what each student 
could contribute. And students would con- 
tinue to have the same assurance of receiv- 
ing aid from year to year if they continue 
to qualify. 

Quie told the “coalition” group recently 
that the committee-passed bill would seri- 
ously erode the six-year federal commitment 
that “federal aid should go first where the 
need is the greatest.” 

“A serious problem in this bill is the in- 
creased power given to financial aid officers,” 
Quie said. “There is a 28 percent turnover of 
ald directors annually, which means many 
directors have little experience. Under our bi- 
partisan proposal, they would follow stand- 
ard guidelines less susceptible to mischief.” 

“Students from families of middle and up- 
per incomes would still have access to fed- 
eral work-study and loan programs,” Quie 
said. “In fact, under the EOG proposal, fami- 
lies with incomes of $12,000 and above would 
qualify—but the student would not receive 
an EOG as large as those in greater need.” 

Rep. Quie said student leaders and stu- 
dent editors should make their views known 
by writing to their Congressman and sending 
copies to him for possible publication in the 
Congressional Record. “My colleagues in the 
House do not know the wishes of students. 
Only this eleventh hour effort will turn the 
tide in favor of the students who need finan- 
cial aid the most.” 

Pact SHEET ON THE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTU- 
niry Grant (EOG) Issvz 
PRINCIPLES BEHIND NEW EOG PROPOSAL 

EOGs should be available to eligible stu- 
dents wherever they study. 

A student's financial resources should be 
evaluated alike by all institutions. 

Students with similar need should receive 
similar grants. 

Prospective students should be able. to 
count on aid, according to their resources, 
well in advance of entering college. 

Whatever Congress appropriates, students 
with the least financial resources for further 
education should receive the grant aid first. 

These principles form the basis for a new 
proposal (outlined below) which is expected 
to be introduced on the floor of the House 
in the next few days as an amendment to 
H.R. 7248, “The Higher Education Act of 
1971.” 


BASIC FORMULA FOR NEW PROPOSAL 


Each undergraduate student enrolled in 
an eligible institution would receive an 
amount equal to either $1,400 minus “family 
contribution, or one-half of his “need” to 
attend that institution, whichever amount 
is less. 


COMPARISONS OF EOG IN THE NEW PROPOSAL 
AND THE COMMITTEE BILL H.R. 7248 


New Proposal 
1. No state allotment formula. EOGs avail- 
able to neediest students wherever they go. 


H.R. 7248 


1. Includes state allotment formula un- 
related to number of needy students; results 
in inequitable distribution of money, favor- 
ing some states (students) over others. 


New Proposal 
2. Each institution would use the same 
system (similar to Amer. College Testing or 
College Scholarship Service) for analyzing 
“contribution,” considering income, assets, 
number of children in college, unusual medi- 
cal expenses, cost of living. 
H.R. 7248 
2. Requires consideration of same factors, 
but does not prohibit different interpreta- 
tion of them; different colleges could re- 
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quire different “contributions” from the 


same student. 
New Proposal 
3. Student would be assured of the same 
amount of EOG, depending on the “contri- 
bution” he could make and the “cost of at- 
tending. Possible for student with high cost 
and no contribution to receive $5,600 in four 
years. 
H.R. 7248 
3. The same student could be denied any 
EOG or given amount up to $1,500. A grant 
could not exceed half his total financial aid 
package. Could not receive more than $4,000 
in four years, or if necessary, $5,000 in five. 
New Proposal 
4, Sophomore, junior or senior in good 
standing has same assurance of EOG if he 
continues to qualify under the formula. 
H.R. 7248 
4. Unlike the present law, an initial year 
EOG recipient has no assurance for renewal; 
must compete for a grant each year. 
New Proposal 
5. Institution would receive whatever 
amount all of its eligible students are en- 
titled to under the formula. 
H.R. 7248 


5. Institution receives part or all (if pro- 
gram is fully funded) of its approved request. 
The requesting procedure allows institutions 
with large aid base and experienced aid officer 
to get greater shares. 

New Proposal 

6. Views EOG as a “base” of aid to provide 
equal access to college. State & institutional 
aid, work/study etc, would be built upon this 
base. Most needy have first access to available 
funds. 

H.R. 7248 

6. Views EOG as grant for students who 
could not otherwise attend “but for” the 
grant. Allows middle & high income families 
to have same first call on available funds, 
when they cannot afford expensive schools. 

New Proposat 

7. Half-time students eligible proportion- 
ately; after first year, students at proprietary 
schools eligible; no family contribution ex- 
pected for veterans. 

H.R. 7248 

7. Same. 

New Proposal 

8. Authorizes “such sums as may be neces- 
sary.” Estimated first year cost—$500 million, 

H.R, 7248 

8. Authorizes $295 million for fiscal 1973, 

then “such sums as may be necessary.” 
SUMMARY 

The new proposal, which will be presented 
on the House floor, adopts the same philos- 
ophy as the basic education opportunity 
grant program in the Senate's bill, S. 659. Aid 
is “targeted” on the students with the least 
in the way of family contribution. The 
amount of discretion available to both the 
Commissioner of Education (HEW) and any 
financial aid officer is less than under present 
law. Students themselves are the major fac- 
tor in determining who gets a grant and how 
much. 

H.R. 7248 (the Committee bill) relies on 
arbitrary state allotment formulas; the abil- 
ity of the financial aid officer to be a good 
“grantsman” in getting funds for his institu- 
tion; and finally his own human judgment 
about who should get a grant and in what 
amount. This approach would allow higher 
income students to benefit even before needy 
students if the aid officer decides they could 
not attend his institution “but for” an EOG., 
It is a totally different philosophy. 
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LEAD: THE INEXCUSABLE 
POLLUTANT 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, over the 
course of the past few years, the Amer- 
ican public has become increasingly 
aware of the host of chemical contam- 
inants plaguing our health and our en- 
vironment. Most of these hazards carry 
complex and strange-sounding names 
such as polychlorinated biphenyls. 
Others are known by a jumble of letters 
and numbers such as DDT and 2,4,5-T. 
But perhaps the most devastating of all 
is known by a simple, four-letter word: 
lead. 

Lead is directly responsible for the 
poisoning of some 400,000 young chil- 
dren each year who are afflicted with 
lead-based paint poisoning as a result 
of ingesting lead-tainted paint and plas- 
ter fallen from dilapidated housing. Of 
these children, 1,600 will incur moderate 
to severe brain damage; 800 will be so 
severely afflicted that they will be forced 
to spend the remainder of their lives 
institutionalized; for 200 others, there 
will be no hope at all—for they will die 
from the devastating effects of this 
chemical. 

Countless others will take potentially 
harmful levels of lead into their bodies 
as a result of the emissions from automo- 
bile exhausts, from chewing on lead- 
tainted pencils, from coming in contact 
with any of the multitude of unfettered 
uses of lead. 

The pervasiveness of this substance and 
its danger are cited in an article by 
Paul Craig which appeared in the Octo- 
ber 2 edition of Saturday Review, en- 
titled “Lead, the Inexcusable Pollutant.” 
I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

[From the Saturday Review, Oct. 2, 1971] 
LEAD, THE INEXCUSABLE POLLUTANT 
(By Paul P, Craig) 

If the crust of planet earth were to be 
chopped into a million pieces, somewhere be- 
tween ten and fifteen of them would con- 
sist of the chemical element lead. As far 
as scientists have been able to discover up 
to now, lead contributes nothing to the de- 
velopment or maintenance of life, either in 
plants, or in animals, or in man. On the 
contrary, the evolutionary process that 
brought forth the human species seems to 
have recognized long ago that lead is poison- 
ous to life; the farther upward one searches 
in the chain of species that feed upon other 
species, the less lead is found. 

Yet, within the degree of accuracy to which 
such matters have been measured, the sci- 
entific indications are that the surface 
waters of earth’s oceans today contain ten 
times as much lead as they did before the 
human animal emerged. 

And the American people today are carry- 
ing around in their bodies one hundred times 
the amount of lead they would have absorbed 
from a primitive environment. 

What does this mean? 

Simply that man has changed his natural 
environment to such an extent and has 
employed lead in making the changes in 
such a way as to systematically poison 
himself. 
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Originally, all the lead on earth was buried 
in the planetary crust, Man began digging 
out the metal about 5,000 years ago, probably 
after finding it accidentally in the ores from 
which he obtained silver. Tin also was 
present in silver-bearing rock, and could be 
mixed with lead to form pewter and so pro- 
vide a protective coating for copper pots and 
pans that otherwise poisoned the food pre- 
Pared in them. Lead was likewise popular 
with potters, who used it as glazing for 
ceramic vessels. 

The poisonous effects of lead on the hu- 
man organism have long been recognized. 
The early Romans, in their quest for silver, 
smelted large amounts of ore that contained 
lead. About 400 tons of lead were recovered 
for each ton of silver. The mining and 
smelting were performed by slaves, who un- 
doubtedly often died of lead poisoning. 

The lead was used for a wide variety of 
purposes, including roof sheathing, and cook- 
ing and wine vessels. Democritus noted that 
the acidity of wine could be reduced by the 
addition of lead oxide. Pliny specified that 
leaden pots must be used in making grape 
syrup; dissolved lead apparently improved 
the flavor of the syrup. 

Since the ruling classes had most access 
to leaden vessels, they constituted the group 
that was most poisoned. The resulting de- 
cline in their birth rate and in their crea- 
tive and governing ability has been docu- 
mented impressively by Dr. S. C. Gilfillan in 
an ingenious piece of detective work (see 
SR, Aug. 7, 1965). 

Centuries after the Roman Empire col- 
lapsed, apparently without understanding 
what had happened to it, pioneers of mod- 
ern American civilization acted to prevent a 
repetition of the performance. Governors of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. in New Eng- 
land outlawed the distillation of rum in 
leaded vessels in order to prevent what were 
then called “the dry gripes.” 

Generations of boys on both sides of the 
Atlantic played with toy lead soldiers until 
the toys were shown to be connected with 
sickness and the death of children who nib- 
bled on them. 

During the early years of the twentieth 
century, lead poisoning was common among 
house painters. The most characteristic symp- 
tom was wrist drop, a tendency of the wrist 
muscles to sag. The sagging resulted from 
lead interference with the nerves that con- 
trol the muscles. 

The early mortality of painters and work- 
ers in the lead processing industry was rela- 
tively high and easily identified. On diag- 
nosis, action could be taken to eliminate the 
sources of exposure. The most decisive action 
was banning lead from interior paint some 
years ago. This protected the painters, but 
not the infants and toddling children who 
picked off and ate paint peeling from neg- 
lected walls. New coats of lead-free paints 
blocked off the danger residing in the old 
leaded paints, but when the new coats wore 
thin and were not in their turn covered, the 
underlying lead paints again came within 
reach of the children’s hands. 

Convulsions, delirium, coma, severe and 
irreversible brain damage, blindness, paral- 
ysis, mental retardation, and death can re- 
sult from lead poisoning. In children, the 
early symptoms are particularly subtle. Vic- 
tims become irritable, sleepy, or cranky. They 
may be troubled either with diarrhea or its 
opposite, constipation. Only if a pediatrician 
is looking for lead poisoning is he likely to 
identify it in a child, for most children are 
frequently irritable, sleepy, or cranky. So, 
although lead poisoning is known to be one 
of the major sources of injury to young chil- 
dren in low-income families (two hundred 
die every year in America alone), lead's im- 
pact on other children can only be surmised. 

Most lead that enters the human body does 
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so through food. This lead, which enters the 
stomach, is rather inefficiently absorbed by 
the body, and only about 5 to 10 per cent of 
the lead ingested actually enters the blood 
stream, Inhaled lead is far more serious, for 
the fine particles emitted by automobiles are 
retained within the alveoli of the lungs and 
are absorbed by the body with an efficiency 
of about 40 per cent. Thus, a small quantity 
of lead inhaled can do far more damage than 
a large quantity consumed. By emitting lead 
into the atmosphere, man has bypassed com- 
plex and effective mechanisms designed by 
SeS to keep the lead burden of humans 
ow. 

Because of these circumstances, the emis- 
sion of lead through the exhaust pipes of 
internal combustion-engined automobiles 
has become man’s greatest worry in connec- 
tion with lead poisoning—greatest because 
it has been growing constantly since 1923, 
when lead was first introduced as an addi- 
tive to automotive fuel. Although concen- 
trated in the cities and hence visited most 
heavily on city dwellers, atmospheric lead 
is carried by the winds and deposited all over 
the globe. The index of its presence is the 
lead content of the Greenland icecap, which 
has been traced back to 800 B.C. and shown 
to have been explosively accelerated during 
the last half century. 

The total daily intake of lead in the food 
and drink of an individual American is typi- 
cally about 300 micrograms, of which 15 to 30 
micrograms is absorbed. The average city 
dweller experiences an atmospheric lead 
level of about 2 micrograms per cubic meter. 
He inhales about 20 cubic meters of air per 
day, of which 40 per cent, or 16 micrograms, 
is absorbed. Thus, at least one-third of the 
total lead absorbed by average American 
urban dwellers arises directly from atmos- 
pheric lead. 

In unfavorably situated cities, the concen- 
tration of atmospheric lead can be substan- 
tially higher than the levels just mentioned. 
In midtown Manhattan, for example, average 
values of 7.5 micrograms of lead per cubic 
meter of air have been reported, Lead con- 
tent of some city dust approaches 1 per 
cent, which is equal to the proportion of 
lead found in some ores. Grass harvested from 
alongside highways has been found to con- 
tain as much as one hundred times the lead 
concentration of grass not exposed to auto- 
mobile exhaust. Recently, at the Staten 
Island Zoo, two leopards were paralyzed, a 
horned owl's feathers dropped out, and a 
number of captive snakes lost their ability 
to slither. All proved to be victims of lead 
poisoning, and the source of the lead was 
the grass, leaves, and soil in outdoor cages, 
as well as the paint on the cage bars. Dr. 
T. J. Chow of Scripps Oceanographic Insti- 
tute recently reported that in San Diego 
average values of lead are now 8 micrograms 
per cubic meter of air; he noted that the 
concentrations are rising at a rate of 5 per 
cent per year. There can no longer be any 
question that atmospheric lead is at a dan- 
gerous level. 

The degree of the danger cannot be stated 
precisely without an accurate measure of the 
amount of the lead burden now being car- 
ried by the bodies of Americans and of the 
margin between this level and that known 
to produce crippling or fatal effects. If the 
margin is small, it is important to search 
for subtle effects that would not be noticed 
in a conventional public health survey. 

The most commonly used indicator of ex- 
posure to lead is the concentration of lead 
in the blood. There is at present a narrow 
margin between the average blood level in 
Americans and the level associated with se- 
vere poisoning. The level considered diag- 
nostic of lead poisoning in healthy males is 
0.8 parts of lead per million (ppm) parts of 
blood. Today the average American's blood 
lead concentration is about 0.2 ppm—one- 
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fourth of the amount commonly considered 
hazardous to adults and almost half the lead 
indicative of acute poisoning in children. 

At best, the margin of safety concept is 
questionable; at worst, it can be disastrous. 
The definition of the margin depends in large 
degree upon the sophistication of diagnosis. 
Safety levels are set so that known deleteri- 
ous effects do not occur—at least not often. 
As diagnostic techniques improve, effects in 
individuals can be detected at lower levels. 
As statistical techniques improve, it becomes 
possible to search for subtle effects in large 
populations, as well as for synergistic effects 
in which the sensitivity of the body to a 
particular insult is increased due to the 
presence of some other pollutant, dietary 
deficiency, or the like. With increased so- 
phistication, one also can detect groups of 
people who are especially sensitive. In the 
case of lead, it is essential that the most 
sensitive group—the children—be given par- 
ticular emphasis in setting permissible cri- 
teria and standards. 

There has developed in recent years a con- 
siderable body of data indicating that a mar- 
gin of safety for lead exposure may not 
exist at all and that damage may occur even 
at low exposure levels, If this is the case, it 
is imperative that unnecessary exposure to 
all types of lead be held to an absolute 
minimum. 

Experiments with animals offer an excel- 
lent approach to the search for low-level 
effects. In an elegant series of tests carried 
out over many years in a special low-lead- 
level laboratory, Dr. Henry Schroeder of Dart- 
mouth College has found that chromium- 
deficient mice carrying lead burdens typical 
of those found in the American people have 
reduced life spans and increased suscepti- 
bility to disease. Chromium deficiency is 
thought to occur in many humans. Recent 
experiments in Russia have shown that rab- 
bits exposed to atmospheric lead at levels 
not much different from those found in some 
U.S. cities exhibit various functional dis- 
abilities and pathological anomalies. 

Detailed statistical studies are necessary to 
delineate the extent of these subtle effects, 
which may consist of a diminishing of in- 
telligence by a few points, a decrease in 
nervous coordination and mechanical dex- 
terity, or a general rundown feeling. 

In contrast to many other pollutants, lead 
is a cumulative poison. Studies of Americans 
show that the older a person is, the more lead 
is concentrated in his body. (A slight de- 
crease occurs in persons over sixty years of 
age.) The total body burden of lead in mid- 
die-aged Americans is about 200 milligrams, 
of which about 90 per cent is concentrated in 
the skeletal structure, 

As the impact of lead effluent upon our 
health and our economy becomes recognized, 
the need for controls is increasingly evident. 
The most stringent of these will have to be 
adopted by the United States which now 
consumes about 1.3 million of the total world 
lead consumption of 2.2-million tons. Some 
of this consumption—the part that goes into 
electric batteries, solder, and pewter—can be 
recycled at the end of the useful lifetimes of 
those products, but lead used as a gasoline 
additive cannot be recovered. It can only be 
prevented from entering the atmosphere in 
the first place. 

The impact of atmospheric lead emitted 
from automobile exhausts constitutes a 
threat to health so severe that on this count 
alone lead emissions should be prohibited. 
However, the major pressures for the elimi- 
nation of lead from gasoline so far have not 
resulted primarily from this important con- 
cern, but rather from the fact that lead in 
gasoline interferes with the control of many 
other automobile emissions. 

Of the many methods proposed to control 
the amount of hydrocarbons, carbon mon- 
oxide, and oxides of nitrogen leaving the ex- 
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haust pipes of automobiles, one of the most 
discussed is the catalytic converter. The cata- 
lytic converter depends on the filtering 
capability of porous material with a large 
surface area in proportion to the volume oc- 
cupied. The pores in the material fill rapidly 
with lead particles when leaded gasoline is 
used, and the process of converting the other 
pollutants to thelr harmless constituents is 
blocked. 

To end the blockage, major auto makers 
equipped most of their 1971 models with low- 
compression engines able to operate on 91- 
octane lead-free gasoline. This surprise ac- 
tion forced the oil companies to shift petro- 
leum refining methods. Several of them have 
introduced low-lead and lead-free gasoline 
throughout the country. 

Low-compression engines get fewer high- 
speed miles per gallon of fuel. Also, there is 
some evidence that emission of aromatic 
hydrocarbons increases as lead content of fuel 
falls, These points have been argued force- 
fully by the Ethyl Corporation and by Du 
Pont, the primary makers of tetraethyl lead, 
the gasoline additive. Pollution control de- 
vices that will operate on leaded gasoline can 
be built, they say. As alternatives to catalytic 
converters, they have demonstrated proto- 
type thermo-reactors, which are claimed not 
to foul when leaded gasoline is used. Theo- 
retically (but not yet practically), lead par- 
ticulates can be removed from the exhaust 
stream by special filters and separation de- 
vices. Continued use of lead in gasoline, 
Ethyl and Du Pont contend, will provide 
needed engine lubrication and avoid a con- 
troversial phenomenon called “valve seat 
pound-in,” which may cause rapid wear of 
valve seats in cars using unleaded gas. 

From an environmental point of view, the 
Ethyl and Du Pont approaches to the lead 
problem cannot be rejected or ignored. The 
environmentalist is primarily concerned with 
what comes out of the exhaust pipe rather 
than what goes into the gasoline. Reaction 
processes occurring in the internal combus- 
tion engine are complex and poorly under- 
stood. What is essential is that automotive 
emissions* be controlled as expeditiously as 
possible, using the best technology currently 
available. 

While the gasoline suppliers are now pro- 
viding low-lead gasoline, it costs several cents 
per gallon more than leaded gasoline of the 
same octane rating. Cost-conscious motorists 
therefore are avoiding the new fuel. They will 
have to be encouraged to buy it. The en- 
couragement could come through govern- 
mental regulation. With official standards in 
force, all manufacturers would compete on 
an equal footing. Unfortunately, such stand- 
ards have yet to be set, although the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency has promised 
them for mid-December. By that time, a 
year and a half will have passed since the 
Environmental Defense Fund's petition to 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare for establishment of criteria 
and standards for lead. 

President Nixon has demonstrated his con- 
cern over lead poisoning by ordering all fed- 
erally owned vehicles to operate on unleaded 
gasoline; however, because of bulk buying 
under long-term contract, the order cannot 
take practical effect until the next fiscal year. 
The President has also proposed a tax on 
lead, but Congress has not been enthusiastic 
about enacting one. 

Spurred by the 1970 Clean Air Act amend- 
ments sponsored by Senator Edmund S. 
Muskie of Maine (they authorized consid- 
eration of environmental health effects of 
fuel additives), the Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency has issued several reports on 
the danger of lead pollution and on the eco- 
nomics of its removal. One recent document, 
published in August, said lead-free gasoline 
could be made available across the country 
by 1975 at an additional cost to the motorist 
of between 0.2 and 0.9 cents per gallon of 
fuel. 
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The EPA published in June an interim 
report on a massive study of lead in several 
major cities. A comparison between atmos- 
pheric lead levels measured in 1961-62 and 
again in 1968-69 showed that ambient levels 
had increased by 13 to 33 per cent in Cin- 
cinnati by 33 to 64 per cent in Los Angeles, 
and by 2 to 36 per cent in Philadelphia. The 
results of this important and alarming EPA 
study were unfortunately omitted from a 
National Academy of Sciences’ study of lead 
released early in September, which concluded 
from older information that “the lead con- 
tent of the air over most major cities has 
not changed over the last fifteen years.” The 
omission of the most recent and best study 
from the NAS report led the Academy to rec- 
ommend in its final conclusion only that 
more research is required on the health im- 
pact of automative lead. Subsequently, the 
press reported that the Academy study 
showed that “lead is an overstated peril” 
(The Wall Street Journal, September 7). 
Meanwhile, the President’s Council on Envi- 
ronmental Quality reported that there is little 
doubt that, at the present rate of pollution, 
diseases due to lead toxicity will emerge 
within a few years. The National Academy 
lead study is a dramatic example of how our 
most prestigious scientific body is incapable 
of taking a stand regarding the risks asso- 
ciated with introduction into the environ- 
ment of substances that damage people in 
insidious epidemiological ways. 

It seems fair to say that if we did not now 
have lead in our gasoline, and if some gaso- 
line manufacturer proposed to add lead to 
his product, his proposal would be denied. 
We are clearly risking our health for the 
sake of cheap speed on the road. Although 
lead in gasoline does not constitute the most 
severe threat to health and well-being con- 
fronting society, it is one of the most un- 
mecessary threats—hence an unforgivable 
one; yet, one we must all bear. 


NATHAN E. PROMISEL NOMINATED 
AS PRESIDENT, AMERICAN SOCI- 
ETY FOR METALS 


HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, Nathan E, 
Promisel was elected today to serve as 
president of the American Society for 
Metals for a l-year term. It is a great 
honor for the society to have such a dis- 
tinguished president. I wish Mr. Promisel 
well during his term in office. 

Mr. Promisel, executive director of the 
National Materials Advisory Board of 
the National Academy of Sciences, brings 
to the presidency a distinguished career 
in the materials field. He was with the 
Navy Department for many years, retir- 
ing in 1966 as chief materials engineer 
and the administrator for materials ex- 
ploratory development. In 1966 he as- 
sumed his present assignment with the 
National Academy of Sciences. 

Mr. Promisel is a member of numerous 
technical societies. He is chairman of the 
Aerospace Materials Division of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers and has 
served on the board of trustees of the 
American Society for Metals. He is a 
consultant to the NATO Science Com- 
mittee and chairman of the long-term 
study on nonmetallics of the NATO de- 
fense research group; he is U.S. repre- 
sentative to the OECD materials re- 
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search advisory group, and consultant 
to the Interdepartmental Materials 
Council of the Federal Council for Sci- 
ence and Technology; he serves on the 
naval research and development advisory 
group; he is a fellow of the British In- 
stitution of Metallurgists, and has been 
the recipient of various university, tech- 
nical society and Navy Department 
awards. 

It has been my honor to have had the 
benefit of Mr. Promisel's wise advice 
when he served as a member of an ad hoc 
committee evaluating the need to es- 
tablish a national materials policy. Mr. 
Promisel’s suggestions and counsel were 
very instrumental in the reports that led 
to legislation creating a National Com- 
mission on Materials Policy, and to the 
approval of the Commission members 
by the Senate this past July. 

Again, Mr. President, I wish to reiter- 
ate my congratulations to Mr. Promisel 
on his election to the post of ASM presi- 
dent. 


FAMILY PLANNING SERVICES AND 
POPULATION RESEARCH ACT 


HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, the Sep- 
tember 15, 1971, Federal Register con- 
tained proposed regulations for the Fam- 
ily Planning Services and Population Re- 
search Act of 1970. These regulations 
have provoked widespread protests, be- 
cause they would allow family planning 
services to be provided free of charge 
only to those who are classified as medi- 
cally needy under State medicaid pro- 
grams or those who fall below the official 
poverty level, whichever is higher. Forty- 
five States, containing 89 percent of the 
national need for subsidized family plan- 
ning services, have no definition of med- 
ically needy, so the effective cutoff point 
would be the poverty level of about $4,170. 
Those who do not fit this strict definition 
of low-income family would be charged 
for family planning services. 

Many Members of Congress have ex- 
pressed their opposition to these regu- 
lations because all generally accepted 
estimates of need for subsidized serv- 
ices are currently based on the near 
poverty Federal income level, which is 
a far more realistic estimate of patients’ 
real ability to pay for preventive medical 
care. Such a strict, low definition of eligi- 
bility would have disastrous effects on 
the entire program, since it would appear 
then that the Federal Government is 
only interested in limiting the number of 
children born to the poor and minority 
groups. The appearance of such a pro- 
gram emphasis would also seriously 
threaten our international credibility in 
establishing and expanding family pro- 
grams abroad to combat unrestrained 
population growth. 

I am including at the end of my re- 
marks several of the letters sent to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare by my colleagues in the House. 

As one of the principal sponsors of this 
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act, I urge the National Center for Fam- 

ily Planning Services to revise these 

regulations so that they conform with 
congressional intent, the administra- 
tion’s stated objectives, and the best 
interests of the country: 

Ocroper 15, 1971. 

Dr. Frank BECKLES, 

Director, National Center for Family Plan- 
ning Services, Health Services and Men- 
tal Health Administration, Rockville, 
Md. 

Dear Mr, BECKLES: As one of the principal 
House sponsors of the Family Planning Serv- 
ices and Population Research Act of 1970, I 
protest the proposed regulations for that Act 
which were published in the Federal Register 
of September 15, 1971. My objections focus 
on two sections of the proposed regulations. 
Section 59.2(e) defines “low-income family” 
so that most States would have to limit pro- 
vision of free services to families with annual 
incomes of $4200 or less. Section 59.5.(5) re- 
quires that service agencies charge for fam- 
ily planning services provided to those who 
do not fit this strict definition of “low-in- 
come family.” 

These sections of the proposed regulations 
distort Congressional intent. While I believe 
that it is important for women from low-in- 
come levels to be priority recipients of pro- 
gram services, the Congress intentionally did 
not tie these programs to a particular in- 
come level. Instead, your Department was to 
target these programs through any other of 
a number of alternatives. For instance, the 
regulations might have required that clinics 
be located in areas with high concentrations 
of poverty which would ensure that the over- 
whelming majority of patients would have 
income levels low enough to force them to 
dwell in poverty neighborhoods. Regulations 
might have emphasized the recruitment of 
patients through the maternity wards of 
public hospitals or through outreach pro- 
grams in poverty areas. In this way residents 
of low-income neighborhoods would receive 
the most news about family planning serv- 
ices offered in their area. 

By leaving open the arrangements through 
which priorities for service might be estab- 
lished, the Congress hoped to provide the 
Secretary with enough latitude to assure that 
no one in need of subsidized family planning 
services would be turned away. We assumed 
that, while giving priority to low-income 
women, the Department would continue its 
present policy for provision of family plan- 
ning services as prescribed in the guidelines 
for Title V of the Social Security Act, which 
reads: 

“Require no direct charge for services to 
the patient. Income standards shall not be 
used to exclude individuals from receiving 
services.” (Page 5, Conditions of Grant 
Award-#7) 

In fact, the 5-year plan HEW recently sub- 
mitted to the Congress contains the follow- 
ing cogent statement of the rationale for 
such a policy: 

“To wait until families increase to the 
point of becoming classified as poor or near- 
poor before subsidized family planning care 
is provided would defeat the program’s sec- 
ondary objective of helping individuals and 
families to avoid the dependency which may 
be caused by the birth of an unsought child. 
The universe of need for family planning 
should, therefore, include a group of in- 
dividuals larger than that which already falls 
below the official poverty line.” 

In view of this statement it is incompre- 
hensible that HEW has chosen to use in- 
come level alone as a determinant of eligibil- 
ity for services. Denying these family plan- 
ning services, with consequent costly results 
to the individual, the family and the com- 
munity cannot be justified by economic con- 
siderations, since the program's benefits far 
outweigh its moderate costs, 
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The policy of making services available to 
patients at the near-poverty level has also 
been recognized in all estimates of need used 
by both public and private agencies, by the 
President, and by the Secretaries of HEW in 
Congressional hearings. The goal of providing 
subsidized family planning services to 5 mil- 
lion women in the United States, as pro- 
posed by the President, is based on 125 per 
cent of the poverty level as an income factor. 
Congress clearly intended this goal to be 
reached within the next 4 years. Although 
artificially reducing its potential caseload 
below the 5 million women goal might lessen 
the fiscal pressure on HEW, we do not think 
it is either consistent with Congressional 
intent, the administration’s stated objec- 
tives, or the best interests of the country. 

Some additional objections must also be 
raised. Income leyel eligibility requirements 
are cumbersome and costly to administer. 
The establishment of a “means test” also 
deters the voluntary participatiton of many 
persons who need and desire the service. Po- 
tential patients would be unsure of their 
eligibility and unnecessarily offended by 
having to take a “pauper’s oath.” Rather than 
face possible refusal, many would simply 
stay away from the service clinics. Further, 
clinics restricted solely to the poor would 
be extremely vulnerable to charges that the 
Federal government is only interested in 
limiting the number of children born to the 
indigent. 

Such charges, given the ethnic background 
of poverty in the United States, would of 
necessity have racial undertones. The at- 
mosphere thus created for the program and 
for potential consumers of the service would 
hardly be conducive to increased patient en- 
roliments necessary to meet the HEW and 
Congressionally determined goal—first set 
forth by the President—of service to 5 mil- 
lion women. 

Given these objections, I fail to under- 
stand the setting of an eligibility standard 
based solely on income, unless it is to limit 
artificially and arbitrarily the number of 
women to be served. We hope that your De- 
partment will ultimately promulgate regula- 
tions for this program which will facilitate, 
not hinder, the implementation of the Fam- 
ily Planning Services and Population Re- 
search Act, and which are acceptable to the 
Congress and to the people for whom the 
program is designed. To produce anything 
less is to condemn millions of women to con- 
tinued ill health, to the suffering involved in 
infant and maternal death now so ignomini- 
ously high among the poor, to the continued 
oppression of unwanted childbearing, and 
to lasting poverty. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES H. SCHEUER, M.C. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., October 13, 1971. 
Hon. ELLIOT RICHARDSON, 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR ELLIOT: We read with some alarm 
regulations concerning Grants for Family 
Services, published in the September 15, 
issue of the Federal Register. As we have 
strongly supported Congressional efforts to 
establish voluntary family planning pro- 
grams to be available to all citizens desiring 
such services, we take serious issue with Sec- 
tion 59.2(e) of the above-cited regulations— 
the definition of "low-income families” for 
whom subsidized family planning services are 
allowed. 

We are well aware that the population 
problem is a problem of all Americans, not 
any one group, and, as such, it must be dealt 
with at the Federal level. Although Federal 
leadership in population has been largely in- 
direct in the past, Congressional recognition 
of the import of population on the future 
well-being of this nation has emerged in the 
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past year with the passage of the Family 

Planning and Population Research Act of 

1970 and the creation of the Commission on 

Population Growth and the American Fu- 

ture. We supported these measures whole- 

heartedly. 

We feel that the proposed definition of 
eligibility would represent a very serious set- 
back for the Federal program, particularly 
as we understand that previous HEW analy- 
ses of the health care needs of the poor have 
set the medical indigency level at, as a mini- 
mum, the near-poverty level—125% of the 
poverty level. While it is true that 7 out of 
every 10 babies are born into middie- and 
upper-class families proving that it is not 
the poor with inadequate medical resources 
who contribute the lion’s share of births, we 
firmly believe it is vital that all segments of 
our population be provided the education 
and the funds to effectively limit family size, 
if they desire. The poverty level is not an 
adequate level to define those who need sub- 
sidized preventive services such as family 
planning, and the effect of this regulation 
would apparently reduce the prospective 
caseload for subsidized family planning sery- 
ices by a substantial percentage—estimated 
as high as 40%. As we stated in the Declara- 
tion of Purpose of P.L. 91-572: “It is the pur- 
pose of this Act to assist in making volun- 
tary family planning services readily avail- 
able to all persons desiring such services” 
(emphasis added). In our opinion, it is ob- 
vious that Federal funds must be directed 
at that portion of our population which does 
not now have access to family planning. 

As the prime sponsors of House Joint Res- 
olution 837, declaring a United States policy 
of achieving population stabilization by vol- 
untary means, we cannot overemphasize our 
concern with the possible effect of this regu- 
lation. The time clock which records the 
population—natural resource balance in our 
nation is quickly running out, and it is long 
past time for America to work toward popu- 
lation stabilization. We believe that we must 
now recognize that we do not want to race 
ahead to find the breaking point for our so- 
ciety or to determine at what fatal number 
our society begins to break down from stress 
and crowding. Federal programs must be 
aimed at preventing these occurrences, 

We feel it is essential, therefore, that Sec- 
tion 59.2(e) of these proposed regulations be 
carefully restudied, with a view to providing 
family planning services for those citizens 
who, because of lack of knowledge or finan- 
cial means, do not now have access to these 
services. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
Morris K. UDALL, 
FRANK HORTON. 
OCTOBER 14, 1971. 

Dr. FRANK BECKLES, 

Director, National Center for Family Plan- 
ing Services, Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Rock- 
ville, Md. 

Dear Dr. Beckies: I am concerned by the 
proposed regulation, Section 59.2(e) to Title 
42, Chapter 1, Subchapter D, Part 69, an- 
nounced In the Federal Register on Septem- 
ber 15, 1971, and dealing with the subject 
of qualification for free family planning serv- 
ices. 

The regulation, if adopted, would require 
that persons seeking free services meet the 
test either of “medically needy” as defined 
under State Medicaid programs or of income 
below the official poverty level, whichever is 
higher. Few states, at present, have any defi- 
nition of “medically needy". Thus, the basic 
qualifying test will be a poverty line meas- 
ure. 

In many areas of the nation, the poverty 
line is below the level which reflects the 
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need for this family planning assistance. If, 
in the judgment of the Secretary of HEW, 
an income test is administratively neces- 
sary, it should be set at a point which re- 
fiects the urgency of establishing an effective 
free family planning program. 

The Planned Parenthood World Popula- 
tion Association recommends that if a means 
tests is used, eligibility should be set at the 
lower minimum budget level as established 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In their 
experience, such a level will be more realistic 
in providing the vital services to the people 
who need it most. I support this proposal and 
commend it to your careful attention. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
JONATHAN B. BINGHAM. 


OCTOBER 13, 1971. 

Dr. FRANK BECKELES, 

Director, National Center for Family Plan- 
ning Services, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Rockville, Md. 

Dear’ Dr. Beckies: I have received a copy 
of Dr. Alan Guttmacher’s letter of September 
30th addressed to you concerning Title 42, 
Chapter 1, Subchapter D. Part 59 regulations 
issued in the September 15th issue of the 
Federal Register. 

I should like to advise you that I concur 
with his position—that I too believe that the 
Department would be falling short of the 
goals established by both the Congress and 
the President in 1969 if the proposed “means” 
test were implemented. 

I would of course be interested in your 
thinking in proposing the means test and 
why you find it necessary in this instance 
but not in other HSMHA health programs, as 
a rule, 

Thanking you, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp I. KOCH. 


OCTOBER 13, 1971. 

Dr. FRANK BECKLES, 

Director, National Center for Family Plan- 
ning Services, Health Services and Men- 
tal Health Administration, Department 
of Health, Education, and Weljare, 
Rockville, Md. 

Title 42, Chapter 1, Subchapter D, Part 
59, Federal Register, September 15, 1971. 


Dear Dr, Beckies: I am writing in protest 
against the proposed regulations cited above 
which define, in Section 59.2(e), “low-in- 
come family” for whom subsidized plan- 
ning services are available. 

The regulation would provide free family 
planning services only to those classified 
as “medically needy” under the State Med- 
icaid programs or those who fall below the 
official poverty level, whichever is higher. Re- 
portedly only five states (Connecticut, Mass- 
achusetts, New York, Rhode Island, Washing- 
ton) have “medical needy” levels above the 
current poverty level while the remaining 45 
States (89% of the national need for subsi- 
dized family planning) would be eligible by 
using the poverty level of $4,170 for a fam- 
ily of four, 

The “poverty” and the “near poverty” 
level are inadequate and too low to define 
those who need subsidized preventive fam- 
ily planning services. The proposed regula- 
tion makes it more difficult to administer 
local programs under restrictive require- 
ments, reduces prospective caseloads by at 
least 40 percent and basically thwarts the 
intent of P.L. 91-572 which provides for 
national family planning services to reduce 
unwanted pregnancy. P.L. 91-572 does not 
require a specific eligibility criterion in or- 
der to implement priority for low-income 
families. Specific eligibility criterion as 
stated in the proposed regulation will reduce 
services to low-income families. 

I request that you give this your careful 
attention and urge that the proposed regu- 
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lation be revised to carry as the eligibility 
level for free family planning services the 
lower minimum budget level formulated by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics so that more 
low-income people will be able to take ad- 
vantage of the subsidized family planning 
services, 
‘Thank you very much. 
Very truly yours, 
Patsy T. MINK, 
Member oj Congress. 


OCTOBER 6, 1971. 

Dr. FRANK BEcKLES, 

Director, National Center for Family Plan- 
ning Services, Health Services and Men- 
tal Health Administration, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Rock- 
ville, Md. 

Dear Dr. Beckies: I am writing to you to 
express my concern over proposed regulations 
which would effect the implementation of 
P.L. 91-572. These regulations were published 
in the Federal Register, September 15, 1971, 
Title 42, Chapter 1, Subchapter D, Part 59. 

I believe the proposed eligibility standard 
to be self-defeating to the purposes of the 
Federal family planning program. This regu- 
lation permits family planning services to be 
provided without fee only to those classified 
as medically needy under State Medicaid 
programs or those falling below the official 
poverty level, whichever is higher. 

Few states have established a level below 
which the state government considers an in- 
dividual or family indigent with regards to 
ability to meet their own medical expenses. 
Even where such standards exist the question 
of their validity remains highly open to ques- 
tion. 

A nonfarm family of four earning approxi- 
mately $4,170 can barely provide for their 
basic needs, The social and economic situa- 
tions families of this type find themselves in 
do not lend themselves to initiating proper 
medical attention except in the most dire cir- 
cumstances as social workers employed by 
State and Federal health, welfare and educa- 
tion programs can well attest to. 

While I appreciate and recognize that it is 
the goal of the National Center for Family 
Planning Services to promote family planning 
and lend assistance whenever possible to 
needy families seeking information and med- 
ical attention in this area I strongly question 
whether these proposed regulations will ac- 
complish such goals. I propose that these 
regulations in fact will delay the realization 
of these goals. I believe these regulations 
hamper rather than facilitate the intent of 
the Federal family planning program as out- 
lined in P.L. 91-572. The purpose of this pro- 
gram is to expand, not restrict the number of 
families eligible for such assistance. By lim- 
iting the number of families entitled to sub- 
sidization of family planning services by the 
Federal government we may well, when the 
total picture is evaluated a few years from 
now discover such restrictions have cost this 
nation dearly in both financial and emo- 
tional terms, well beyond the savings indi- 
cated on a formal balance sheet. 

The legislation as approved by Congress 
does not require an established eligibility 
standard and will restrict the availability of 
these services for families of low-income, the 
very ones who historically need these services 
the most. 

Knowing that the aims of the legislation 
and the National Center are identical I urge a 
re-evaluation of these proposed regulations 
so that the goals sought in P.L. 91-572 may 
be realized. 

Your very kind consideration of this mat- 
ter is deeply appreciated and I look forward 
to hearing from you relative to this matter 
of mutual concern. 

Sincerely, 
Guy VANDER JAGT, 
Member of Congress. 
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THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC— 
ANOTHER POINT OF VIEW 


HON. HERMAN BADILLO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. BADILLO. Mr. Speaker, last July 
27, I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD a review of two books on the Domin- 
ican Republic by the noted Latin Amer- 
ican authority, Norman Gall. The review 
appeared in the New York Review of 
Books. In his review, Mr. Gall presented 
a study of terrorism in the Dominican 
Republic—a study which implicated cer- 
tain U.S. personnel. 

This week, a rebuttal to Mr. Gall’s ar- 
ticle was presented to me by Ambassador 
Quisqueya Damiron de Alba, Consul 
General of the Dominican Republic in 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. In 
the interests of fairness, I present here- 
with for inclusion in the Recorp, that 
opposing point of view: 


THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC—ANOTHER POINT 
or VIEw 


Hon. HERMAN BADILLO, 
Representative in the House of Representa- 
tives, New York. 

DISTINGUISHED CONGRESSMAN BaDILLo: In- 
spired by my uns conviction, con- 
cerning the ample spirit of understanding 
and confraternity which characterizes you, 
I do not hesitate to state as a Dominican 
woman, arguments, facts and evénts that 
demonstrate the repeated and great achieve- 
ment in the social and economic process in 
which the Dominican Republic have been 
actually surging which are contrary to any 
distorted images about our country in the 
exterior. 

Thus, receive this exposition, with the as- 
surance that it carries a message of the 
highest feeling of every Dominican mother, 
Dominican sister, every Dominican bride 
and every Dominican woman... . 


THE CURRENT SITUATION IN THE DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


In a recent essay published by U.S. writer 
Norman Gall—the literary critic, and the 
author of several articles in which he has 
accused the U.S. Government of attempt- 
ing to—maintain its hegemony over Latin 
America by terror through the armed forces 
and police pursuant to U.S. Foreign Aid Leg- 
islation from which you quoted for the 
Congressional Record has added a new target 
to the extensive series of objectives which 
international communist conspiracy has set 
for this part of the free world. It involves 
destroying the new born democratic process 
initiated by the Dominican people at the 
end of the 1965 civil war. 

In his articles “Santo Domingo: The Pol- 
itics of Terror’, Mr. Gall writes with a per- 
fect mastery achieved through his long years 
spent in exercising political intrigue. 

According to this so-called “noted Latin 
American authority”, the direct effect of U.S. 
intervention in the Dominican Republic in 
1965 has been the creation of a state of 
“chaos, corruption, political instability, so- 
cial and economic dislocation, including the 
suppression of civil liberties, the stifling of 
the voices of constructive dissent and ter- 
rorism.” Such an imaginative description of 
infernal conceptions is an open and impu- 
dent challenge to the unbelievable, shameful 
realities which only Stalin and Hitler in their 
mad degeneration could create. 

Gall's technique in trying to obtain that 
credence be given to his article is not new 
although well plotted: the deformation of 
isolated facts, malicious construction of 
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newspaper features, vague statements and, 
of course, complete omission of the aston- 
ishing progress achieved by the Dominican 
Republic under the leadership of its present 
President Dr. Joaquin Balaguer. Let us see 
now how consistent is the barrage of accu- 
sations launched by Gall. 

Chacs.—Chaos is confusion and certainly 
chaos at its highest was what President Bal- 
aguer inherited when he took office in 1966. 
The country was deep in bankruptcy. There 
was confusion in the affairs of the State, 
just as in the sugar industry, the backbone 
of the country’s economy, the recovery of 
which seemed impossible. The State-owned 
enterprises were in shambles. 

The schools in the country were inade- 
quate and under the control of young com- 
munist leaders who had laid their hands on 
them to carry their indoctrination work. The 
road network was in bad repair and new land 
communications systems badly needed at the 
time had become a problem which could not 
be solved at once. Public health was at the 
peak of inefficiency with the hospitals burst- 
ing with patients and completely lacking 
medicines. 

Farming was in disarray as a result of 
neglect for several years under administra- 
tions which would disregard the claims of 
thousands of peasant families badly in need 
of land, and hungry who in dangerous mood, 
would switch to larger civil commotions. The 
bureaucracy, ill-composed and not in the 
least interested in fulfilling its duties, fell 
prey to fraud and bribery. The Dominican 
tragedy at the time was exceedingly critical 
and threatened to worsen as a result of bitter 
hatred and rancor between the factions 
who had fought in the civil war and who 
were increasingly calling for more blood to 
quench their insatiable thirst for violence. 

But President Balaguer was not a man to be 
overcome by such problems. He immediately 
drafted and put to work a plan which in a 
few months resulted in the operation of the 
sugar industry with a profit. He asked the 
Dominican Congress to approve an austerity 
program designed to balance the national 
budget and to allocate huge amounts to 
cover the more urgent needs in education, 
public health, agriculture, agrarian and other 
important sectors of Dominican life. 

He used international loans in building 
new roads as well as in repairing those that 
had deteriorated. He organized the bureauc- 
racy, created a safe atmosphere for private 
investment, distributed lands to over 20,- 
000 peasant families in farm projects and fol- 
low up plans which are still in progress, en- 
acted laws encouraging industrial develop- 
ment, animal husbandry and agriculture, 
built and continues to build housing projects 
for workers and low-income groups. Through 
the implementation of other measures vary- 
ing from tax reforms through a government 
program of reproductive investment has laid 
the foundation of what is known as the first 
flow of integral economic development that 
the Dominican Republic has known in its 127 
years of independence. 

Corruption—Norman Gall does not specify 
in his article the kind of corruption that 
exists in the country. Ill-informed and worst- 
motivated he is surely referring to corrup- 
tion in the Dominican Administration. 

In all countries throughout the world there 
are in larger or lesser number, public of- 
ficials who gain wealth through favoring cer- 
tain interests. Those cases which have been 
discovered in the Dominican Republic are 
few. They have been brought to court and 
sanctioned whereas President Balaguer is 
alert to keep this type of vice to a minimum. 

It is proper to mention at this time a 
unique feature in the history of Latin Amer- 
ica. The Dominican government, complying 
with precise instructions issued by Presi- 
dent Balaguer, has been—publishing since 
the first of every month of his administra- 
tion a detailed statement showing all the 
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government revenues and expenditures. Thus 
the Dominican people are kept informed of 
the use of every single cent they pay in taxes. 

Political Instability—Except for the bloody 
events occasionally brought about by left 
and right-wing forces, which have been sen- 
sationalized, peace prevailed in the country. 
Not the peace imposed by sheer force of arms 
or by the military but the peace arising out 
of satisfaction and gratefulness of a people 
who presently are leaving behind the historic 
deficiencies which had been hindering their 
progress and who see in the future under 
Dr. Balaguer achievements never dreamed 
of. 

Social and Economic Dislocaton—tIn this 

respect, Gall shamelessly lies. Even the most 
destructive opposition against Dr. Balaguer’s 
Administration does not dare approach such 
subjects. Dominican society, as a direct ef- 
fect of the activity of Dr. Balaguer'’s gov- 
ernment is now characterized by a sense of 
progress and well-being during the last five 
years. 
z With respect to the economic field there 
is much to say. In the years of Dr. Balaguer’s 
rule, the national gross income has been 
consistently increasing as well as the per 
capita income; both foreign and domestic 
private investment in large and medium 
businesses and in small enterprises reaches a 
figure over 500 hundred million pesos ($500,- 
000,000) and has created over 50,000 new 
jobs and other productive activities which 
did not exist when Dr. Balaguer took office. 

Government investment, which is under 
the personal direction and supervision of Dr. 
Balaguer, whose day of work averages 14 
hours and spends at least two days every 
week flying in a helicopter to all the areas 
of the country, amounts to a similar figure, 
including credits from various international 
institutions and U.S. Foreign Aid. Among the 
notable works under construction are two 
hydroelectric dams, power plants, important 
irrigation systems, bridges and other major 
infrastructure works for the furtherance of 
the country’s economic development. 

The Dominicans are awed at the fact that 
it has been possible to do so much in such a 
short span. 

The Suppression of Civil Liberties and the 
stifling of the Voices of Constructure Dis- 
sent—Again, Norman Gall's evaluations are 
fully in error. The Dominican people have 
never lived in such an ample environment of 
guarantees as they are now enjoying. This 
does not mean that the institutions in 
charge of maintaining law and order are per- 
fect. They are not in any country and, in 
the Dominican Republic as elsewhere, there 
may be from time to time errors or excesses 
which must be corrected or some control at 
least must be applied to prevent their repeti- 
tion. 

Dominicans, those who rule and those who 
are ruled, are far from being perfect citizens. 
But one thing is certain: in the Dominican 
Republic both the people and the govern- 
ment are increasingly strengthening their 
association and mutual understanding with 
a view to solve any problems affecting civil 
liberties and human rights. 

As to stifling the voices of “constructive” 
dissent, a strange phenomenon is taking 
place: the opposition has been so exceedingly 
slanderous in its expressions that the people 
themselves are now turning a deaf ear to 
their utterances. The noble institution of the 
Tight to dissent has been so abused by the 
opposition that most parties and groups op- 
posing the government are distintegrating at 
a fast pace. Even the second largest party in 
the country, Juan Bosch’s Dominican Revolu- 
tionary Party, has lost a large number of 
adherents who have formed new groups or 
associations rather than oppose Dr. Balaguer’s 
government. They try from non-political po- 
sitions to collaborate on the strengthening of 
the democratic process and economic devel- 
opment of the country. 
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Political Terrorism, Professor Juan Bosch 
and Norman Gall—The 1965 civil war have 
had deep repercussions that only time and 
good will among the Dominicans will eva- 
nesce forever. 

Revolutions and foreign interventions are 
not new to the Dominican Republic. The Do- 
minican people have an amazing capacity for 
suffering and for overcoming misfortunes. 
However, people like Norman Gall can find 
many things to comment upon and much 
more to infer from Communism—a new fac- 
tor which has a foothold in this small coun- 
try. When the April 1965 civil war broke out, 
the communists had progressed farther than 
expected by Dominicans themselves. The suc- 
cess of Fidel Castro in Cuba and the halo 
of prestige that surrounded him in the first 
years, together with the period of extreme 
liberalism which followed the disappearance 
of Trujillo’s iron-fisted dictatorship, left a 
wide vacuum open to the progress of Marx- 
ism and Leninism which centered mainly on 
hundreds of young people. This youth who 
followed the communist preaching and prac- 
tice because they believed it would make the 
Dominican Republic into a new world of un- 
limited liberties, with the enjoyment of the 
good life without obligations of any kind 
whatsoever to be assumed either now or in 
the future by those of them who would be 
called to become components of the Social- 
ist State. 

Prof. Bosch, while writing stories unfold- 
ing a native Dominican atmosphere, became 
acquainted with mass communication sys- 
tems during his exile and studied political 
science, thus a great mastery in the art of 
mass agitation to a such high degree as to 
become a true professional in this field. 

So although unknown to most of the Do- 
minican populace who hardly had heard of 
him under the propaganda apparatus of the 
Trujillo regime, he won the first free elec- 
tion held in the country in 40 years in 1962. 
But Bosch did not know the people he was to 
govern and the knowledge lost during 25 
years in exile he could not possibly recover in 
just a few months. 

So, his attempts—as an unexperienced 
theorist out of touch with the people—to 
put into practice an ultra-liberal platform 
way to Bosch, the beginning and the end of 
his new born administration. Seven months 
later, a campaign launched by the right- 
winged forces in collusion with a military 
group from which again emerged an un- 
known man, Col. Elias Wessin y Wessin, was 
enough to overthrow his government and 
send him into bitter exile from which he 
came back in 1965, but only when the revo- 
lution was already under the control of the 
Inter American Peace Force of the OAS and 
there was no hazard to his life. 

Undoubtedly, Prof. Bosch, whom the ‘“‘con- 
stitutionalist” faction wanted back in power, 
had engendered the policy of violence and 
political violence, which since 1965 generated 
into what is known in the Dominican Re- 
public today as political terrorism. 

In 1966, Bosch ran again as the candidate 
of his party in the election held in June of 
that year under the auspices and the super- 
vision of the OAS during the provisional 
government of Dr. Hector Garcia-Godoi. But 
Bosch could not win this free election not 
even with the help of all the Dominican 
Communist organizations and groups. 

The majority of the country had laid its 
eyes on a brilliant Dominican er, 
lawyer, a Dominican man of letters who 
while serving in high posts in Trujillo's re- 
gime even as high as the presidency, had 
not imbued his hands in the blood of his 
countrymen nor received a single cent from 
graft. That man was Balaguer. Through his 
election, the people had solved two prob- 
lems all at once, Firstly, it had put at the 
head of its destinies a fellow countryman 
whose unimpeachable conduct was known 
well to them and secondly, it had definitely 
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rejected Prof. Bosch, who insisted with his 
alienating demagogic verbosity in implant- 
ing a class struggle which he himself took 
pains to divide into at least five different 
strata. 

This wise and praiseworthy decision of the 
Dominican people at one of the most diffi- 
cult crossroads of their history is treated 
with an ignominious lack of respect by Nor- 
man Gall when he says that “President Ba- 
laguer... was placed in power by U.S. 
troops and U.S. money", How can such fal- 
sity and brazenness be possible? 

In ascribing political terrorism to Dr. 
Balaguer’s Administration, Norman Gall 
withheld facts which are not in the interest 
of Red subversion. 

Norman Gall does not mention in his re- 
view that during the provisional government 
of Dr, Garcia Godoy more than 200 Domini- 
cans were killed in vendettas of the factions 
that fought in the revolt, notwithstanding 
the presence of over 25,000 soldiers of the 
Inter American Peace Force. Those uncon- 
trollable forces, which even that large inter- 
national army could not control, continued 
in existence even after Dr. Balaguer took of- 
fice. 

But Gall has his own intrigue system. One 
of his quotations from a book by Professor 
Jerome Slater regarding U.S. intervention 
in Santo Domingo, a book which Gall claims 
to review as a “literary critic”, reads as fol- 
lows: “It is not clear what Balaguer’s role is 
in this, but although he has condemned what 
he calls ‘uncontrollable forces’ behind the 
violence and on several occasions has shaken 
up the police leadership, there is a growing 
feeling among moderate Dominicans that he 
(Balaguer) is encouraging the rightist ter- 
rorism or, at best, has been inadequate in 
his response to it,” Both Slater and Norman 
Gall are wrong. Moderate Dominicans, in- 
formed Dominicans and the people know very 
well the origin and development of the politi- 
cal terrorism. 

Gall, quoting Jose Moreno, a former priest 
who is now teaching sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh says in his review that the 
rebel faction which backed Bosch “agreed to 
let the civilians organize themselves into 
commando (neighborhood militia) units 
which became the most powerful instrument 
in the hands of the rebels. By the end of 
May there were in the city 117 commando 
posts where 5,000 men lived, ate and slept 
together.” Among those 5,000 men there 
were many young men who from 1962 to 1965 
had been indoctrinated in Communist tac- 
tics. After the revolt, the commando units 
killed over 100 policemen who had been tak- 
en prisoners by the rebels. 

The identifications of these young men 
have not been recorded but it is well known 
that a large number returned to normal, 
regenerative tasks while others formed auton- 
omous bands that have operated as com- 
mon criminals and the rest have taken lodg- 
ings in the slum areas bordering Santo 
Domingo which they use as hangouts for 
their political terrorism activities. 

Those centers of violence must be con- 
trolled at all times as in any other demo- 
cratic country in the world and the Police 
carry out frequent raids which are de- 
scribed in the attacks by the opposition as 
“police brutality and excesses.” But 4 mil- 
lion hard-working Dominicans cannot be 
at the mercy of a few small Communist 
bands. 

The government makes an all-out effort 
everyday to prevent violence at the same 
time tries that those young men get the 
message of peace that the country is living 
now and offers them an opportunity for re- 
generation. 

According to Gall, behind every “repres- 
sive action” is the hand of the CIA or of 
any other branch of U.S. Intelligence, and 
also emphatically mentions that the Domini- 
can police organized a terrorist group “La 
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Banda” which operated for several months 
in the Dominican capital and many other 
cities, 

The truth of the matter is that the group, 
made uv mainly of former members of the 
Maoist Dominican Popular Movement (MPD) 
and known as “La Banda,” was disbanded 
after personal instructions were issued by 
Dr. Balaguer as he suspected that some mem- 
bers of the Police might have been using the 
group for illegal purposes. 

On September 10, 1971, in a televised 
speech to the country, President Balaguer 
said: “I do believe, as I want to be frank 
even with myself, that the Police has tried 
to make ayail of the strife within the left- 
wing parties and that it has used it in a 
manner not always proper to the members 
of the groups called “La Banda” as inform- 
ers to help locate many rogues and discover a 
number of facts that the authorities have 
not been able to clear up through their own 
means. Such tactics are self-defeating.” 

“If it is true that La Banda has helped in 
no small part to stop both common and 
political delinquency, it is no less true that it 
has also projected into the minds of the 
people a false image of the Police, making 
it appear to be in connivance with a certain 
type of political gangland in order to put 
an end to terrorism with its help.” 

“It is necessary for the National Police to 
take radical steps to destroy every vestige 
of any blamable understanding between this 
institution and the “Anti-Terrorist Band.” 

“To this end, I have asked General Perez y 
Perez (Chief of the National Police) to se- 
cure the resignation of Lieutenant (Oscar) 
Nunez as a controversial figure which the 
opposition accuses of serving as liaison be- 
tween the Police and “La Banda”. I have also 
ordered that this group be dissolved without 
hesitation, There is a fact in connection with 
La Banda which the citizenry should bear in 
mind: the revolutionary leftists and the op- 
position parties have been indulging all over 
the country, especially in the last few days, 
in a series of repugnant atrocities in order to 
make public opinion ascribe them to that 
group of transgressors of public order.” 

In the days following Dr. Balaguer’s ad- 
dress, several hundred alleged members of 
La Banda were arrested by the National Po- 
lice and brought to court. Thus was curbed 
by President Balaguer, once more, a danger- 
ous attempt by extremist groups to disturb 
the peace and hinder the progress prevailing 
now in the Dominican Republic. 

As for Juan Bosch, who since has written 
a thesis which is a blend of Communism and 
Fascism, entitled “Thesis on Dictatorship 
with Popular Backing”, which has been 
adopted by his Dominican Revolutionary 
Party and the reiterated support of the 
majority of Dominican communists, fearing 
that a number of members of his party might 
be fostering terrorist acts in the name of La 
Banda, as was denounced by Dr. Balaguer, 
issued a simplistic statement in which he 
attacks historical and sociological facts to 
this type of phenomenon of political violence 
which was reported in El Caribe, on Septem- 
ber 1, 1971, which is attached herein and 
translated as follows: 

“Former President Juan Bosch declared 
yesterday that the existence of La Banda has 
a social explanation and justification. But 
he denied that said organization explained 
or justified itself from a political point of 
view.” 

“The President of the Partido Revolu- 
cionario Dominicano (Dominican Revolution- 
ary Party) pointed out that what has hap- 
pened to the members of La Banda is exact- 
ly what has been happening to thousands 
of young men in our country for at least one 
hundred years.” 

“During another radio presentation on 
Tribuna Democratica, the political leader 
analyzed the cause which in his opinion, orig- 
inated “La Banda” and the damage it has in- 
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flicted upon the national image and gov- 
ernment.” 

“Bosch says that the communist or anti- 
communist label is applied now to political 
foes, but that the problem remains “the 
same with these names or the ones it had 
before.” But he adds that actually the prob- 
lem “seems greater because the country has 
12 to 14 times the population as in the times 
of Baez, and because we now have news- 
papers and radio and television stations and 
due to these factors the people in every 
corner of the country can know in a matter 
of minutes what is happening at the capital 
city or in Santiago, and that whoever lived 
in El Seybo cannot die of old age without 
knowing what was happening in Santiago 
or in the northeast of the country. The 
ex-president added that so then as now the 
members of that social group which he calls 
low bourgeoisie “have dedicated themselves 
to politics hoping to raise socially and eco- 
nomically and therefore have changed parties 
more often than changing shoes”. 

“He expressed that many poor people “grow 
up with bad habits and develop from their 
early years an enormous ambition to rise 
without acquiring the capacity to rise eco- 
nomically and socially by means of studies 
and without the means to go into busi- 
ness.” 

“A great part of these persons, consider 
Bosch, become policemen or go into the 
armed forces, and another “minor” part be- 
comes “revolutionary” or at least they be- 
lieve to have become revolutionary.” 

“According to the perredeista leader, those 
who become policemen or go into the armed 
forces, “are subject to a certain discipline 
and to anti-communist lectures so perma- 
nent that it leads to act in the same manner 
at all occasions; but others, those who be- 
lieve themselves to be revolutionaries, are 
not subject to any type of discipline, are not 
prepared ideologically, and when someone 
tells them that they have to kill to overthrow 
the government, they start killing so nat- 
urally and call it a revolution.” 

“He added that those who today killed 
civilians were the policemen killers of yes- 
terday and condemned the practice that of 
today and yesterday.” 

“He expressed that the members of the low 
bourgeoise, poor and very poor who consid- 
ered themselves revolutionaries, believe that 
they could have an immediate revolution, 
right away, and that the only thing needed 
was that everyone would have a revolver and 
that to have a revolver the only thing to do 
was kill a policeman.” 

“That was what they believed”, affirmed 
Bosch, “and their leaders also believed this, 
because it happened that their leaders also 
came from the same social groups.” And 
what happened, in his opinion, was that 
those young men changed ideas and dedi- 
cated themselves to do with their own group 
what they did before with their policemen 
and armed forces groups.” 

“Bosch thinks that it was inevitable that 
such a thing would happen, but he said to 
be surprised that the leader of such groups 
“were not aware that would happen, in the 
same manner as he is surprised that the 
same who now protect and help revolution- 
aries are not aware that they are incurring 
in the error as prior revolutionary leaders.” 

“When those boys call themselves commu- 
nist,” he added “without really being com- 
munist or anything of the sort, what they 
were doing with the actions was to discredit 
communism; and now when they call them- 
selves anti-communists, or its equivalent 
which is the beginning of the revolutionary 
spirit”. (Emphasis added.) 

“He emphasized that last Saturday three 
articles referring to “La Banda” were printed: 
one in the New York Times, the most impor- 
tant newspaper in the United States; another 
in the Miami Herald, the most tmportant 
paper in the southern part of the United 
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States and another in a weekly publication 
edited in New York by a very important 
association, the “Trinity Church”. “And yes- 
terday, Monday the three newspapers of the 
capital city (Santo Domingo) published edi- 
torials referring to La Banda, all condemning 
it very energetically.” (Emphasis added.) 

“He reiterated that ‘La Banda’ is dis- 
erediting the country here, and in foreign 
lands, those who are using it are finishing 
the revolutionary spirit of the people, and 
let’s wait and see if Dr. Balaguer and his 
government are capable of resisting the dis- 
credit ‘La Banda’ is producing outside the 
country in the same manner that they are re- 
sisting the discredit here”. (Emphasis added.) 

“He assured that neither the government 
nor Dr. Balaguer will be able to overcome the 
discredit.” 

BOSCH ANALIZA LAS CAUSAS EXPLICAN 
EXISTENCIA BANDA 


(Por Alvaro Arvelo hijo) 


El ex presidente Juan Bosch declaró ayer 
que la existencia de “La Banda” tiene ex- 
plicación y justificacién social. 

Pero negó, asimismo, que dicha organiza- 
ción se explique o se justifique desde el punto 
de vista politico. 

El presidente del Partido Revolucionario 
Dominicano (PRD) manifestó que a los 
miembros de ese grupo “ha venido pasdndole 
lo que a miles y miles de jóvenes en nuestro 
pais desde hace por lo menos cien años”. 

Durante otra intervención por Tribuna 
Democrática, el dirigente politico analizó 
las causas que han provocado, a su juicio, la 
integración de “La Banda”, y el prejuicio que 
ha causado a la imagen nacional y al 
gobierno. 

Pero añade que en la actualidad el 
problema “se ve mas grande porque el pais 
tiene 12 ó 14 veces más población que en 
los tiempos de Báez, y porque tenemos 
periódicos y estaciones de radio y de televi- 
sión y debido a eso Ja gente del último rincón 
de la República sabe al minuto lo que está 
pasan do en la capital o en Santiago o en El 
Seybo, y en los tiempos de Baez, el que vivia 
en el Seybo se moria de viejo sin saber qué 
cosa habia pasado en Santiago o en la Linea 
Noroeste”, 

Entiende el ex presidente de la Republica 
que tanto entonces como ahora los miembros 
del grupo social que él Nama baja burguesia 
“se han dedicado a la politica para ascender 
social y económicamente y han cambiado de 
partido como quien se cambia los zapatos”. 

Expresó que mucha gente pobre “crece con 
malos habitos y desarrollan desde sus prim- 
eros años una enorme ambición de ascender 
sin que puedan adquirir la capacidad para 
ascender social y económicamente por el 
camino del estudio y sin que puedan con- 
seguir los medios para establecer negocios”. 

Una parte de esas personas, considera 
Bosch, se hace policias y guardias y otra 
parte, “la menor", se hace “revolucionaria, o 
cree ella que se hace revolucionaria”, 

Segtin el criterio del lider perredefsta, los 
que se meten a policias y a guardias “estan 
sometidos a una disciplina y a una prédica 
anticomunista permanente, que los leva a 
actuar siempre en una forma igual; pero los 
ostros, los que creen que son revolucionarios, 
no estén sometidos a ninguna dis ciplina, 
no se preparan ideológicamente; y cuando 
alguien les dice que hay que matar para 
tumbar al go gobierno, rompen a matar co- 
bierno, rompen a matar como si tal cosa y 
creen que eso es la revolucién”. 

Reiteró que “los que hoy matan civiles 
son los que ayer mataban policias y guard- 
ias”, y condenó esa práctica “de ayer y de 
hoy”. 

Expres6 que los integrantes de Ia baja 
burguesia” pobre y muy pobre, que se con- 
sideraban revolucionarios, creian que aqui 
podia hacerse la revolución immediatamente, 
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ahora mismo, y que para eso lo único que 
habia que hacer era que cada uno tuviera 
un revolver, y para tener un revélver lo que 
habia que hacer era matar un policia”. 

“Eso lo creían ellos”, afirmó Bosch, “y Io 
creian sus líderes, porque resultaba que sus 
lideres procedian de las mismas capas sociales 
de done procedian ellos”. 

Y lo que oċcurió a su juicio, fue que “esos 
jóvenes dieron media vuelta y se dedicaron 
a hacer con sus antiguos compañeros revolu- 
cionarios lo mismo que antes hacian con los 
policias y los guardias”. 

Bosch opina que era inevitable que tal 
cosa suce apoyan & esos antiguos revolucion- 
arios no se den cuenta de que ellos estan 
cometiendo exactamente el mismo error que 
antes cometieron los líderes revolucionarios 
que los usaron dizque para hacer la revolu- 
ción”. 

“Cuando esos muchachos”, añadió, “se 
lamaban a si mismos comunistas, sin que 
fueran comunistas ni cosa parecida, lo que 
hacían con sus actos era desacreditar al 
comunismo; y ahora, cuando se Haman a 
si mismos anticomunistas y exterminadores 
del comunismo, lo que hacen es desacreditar 
al anticomunismo, o lo que es lo mismo, 
fomentar el espiritu revolucionario, y al mis- 
mo tlempo, desacreditar al gobierno y al 
sistema en capas de la sociedad que hasta 
ahora los apoyaba o por lo menos no los 
combatia”. 

Advirtió que “asi como se equivocaron los 
que creyeron que con esa gente podia for- 
marse lo que algunos llamaban el ejército 
revolucionario de tal o cual grupo, asi se 
equivocan los que creen que los bandidos 
pueden formar el ejército anticomunista”. 

Para Bosch, “los bandoleros son bandoleros 
siendo comunistas o anticomunistas, y aque- 
llos que los usan para fines politicos cometen 
la misma equivocación que los que preten- 
dieron usar los para fines politicos de izqui- 
erda”. 

“Los bandoleros desprestigian cualquiera 
causa a la que sirvan y a cualquiera persona 
que les dé apoyo”, precisó, 

En este punto de su alocución radial, Bosch 
criticó la entrevista televisada que se hizo 
el pasado sábado del jefe de “La Banda”, 

Mas adelante, dijo que en los procesos 
revolucionarios, “que a veces duron muchos 
onos, la lucha de clases se hace muy in- 
tensa, como se ace fuerte el oleaije en la 
mar cuando hay vientos de ciclones; y asi 
como el oleaje fuerte va tirando a los orillas 
y a las playas todo Io que no es propio del 
mar, asi Ia intensificación de la lucha de 
clases propia de los tiempos revolucionarios 
va tirando a las orillas de sociedad a todos 
aquellos que no tienen las condiciones na- 
turales para mantenerse dentro del campo 
de la lucha”, 

Indicó que en el pais el movimiento social 
“produce muchos bajos pequefios bur gueses 
pobres y muy pobres, y asi como un alto 
numero de ellos acabará siempre cansandose 
de luchar contra el sistema, asi sucepacitan 
estudiando y se hacen cargo de que para que 
este pais cambie hay que trabajar por el 
cambio, y hacerlo todos los dias, a todas las 
horas, de manera organizada, sin hacerse la 
ilusión de que una revolucion es un juego 
de quinielas en el que uno puede sacarse el 
premio sin hacer más esfuerzo que pedirle a 
un amigo 35 6 30 centavos para comprar un 
vigésimo". 

Acerca de las actuaciones de "La Banda”, 
el ex presidente de Ia República aseveró que 
la misma “recorre los barrios de la capital 
provocando a los jóvenes; haciéndolos presos, 
golpeándolos y con frecuencia matandols”. 

Y afirmé que los miembros de La Banda 
“andan provocando a la gente del pueblo 
porque ellos viven de eso; necesitan golpear, 
matar, prender para ganarse la comida, 
aunque, desde luego, muchas veces comen 
sin ganarse el plato que se tragan, pues se 
van sin pagarlo”, 
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Dijo el ex mandatario que “en muchos 
sitios la gente no puede ya resistir tanto 

vio", 

Pero añadió que está convencido de que 
las cosas que hace ese grupo “no desacredita 
a sus miembros, sino que desacredita a las 
autoridades”. 

“Y no los desacredita solamente aqui, sino 
también en el extranjero", siguió diciendo. 

Puntualizó que el sábado último “salieron 
en los Estados Unidos tres articulos sobre La 
Banda; uno en The New York Times, que es 
el periódico más importante de aquel pais; 
otro en The Miami Herald, que es el mås 
importante de la región del sur de los Es- 
tados Unidos, y otro en una publicación 
semanal que publica en Nueva York una 
asociación religiosa que es muy importante, 
la de la iglesia de Trinity Church”. 

“Y ayer lunes los tres periódicos de la 
capital (Santo Domingo) publicaron edi- 
toriales sobre La Banda, todos condenandola 
de manera enérgica’’, añadió. 

Reiteró que La Banda “está desacreditando 
aquí y fuera de aqui a los que estan usaéndola 
para acabar con el espiritu revolucionario de 
este pueblo, y vamos a ver si el doctor 
Balaguer y su gobierno son capaces de resistir 
el descrédito que les produzca La Banda 
fuera de aqui en la misma forma en que 
resisten el descrédito que les produce aqui”. 

In this respect, it is of interest to recall 
that just before returning in 1970 from his 
third exile period which this time had been 
self-imposed, Bosch made a trip to a num- 
ber of communist countries including North 
Korea, Communist China and North Viet- 
nam, where he was treated as a true comrade 
and although he wrote lightly about his ex- 
periences, he has never stated the true ob- 
jectives of his trip to the Communist camp. 
But, it is generally agreed that Bosch went 
there to obtain backing to seize power in the 
Dominican Republic. 

The belief that an infamous campaign 
aimed at impairing the reputation of Dr. 
Balaguer’s Administration abroad, especially 
in the United States, which can pave the 
way to results similar to Allende’s in Chile 
explains why in the last few months Dr. 
Pena Gomez, Secretary General of the 
Dominican Revolutionary Party, has been 
personally directing in New York, Washing- 
ton, D.C. and Puerto Rico an offensive to 
bring into disrepute the image that Dr. 
Balaguer has created abroad through repeated 
magnificent achievements in putting the 
house in order in the Dominican Republic 
and initiating its social and economic prog- 
ress. 

Ambassador Quisqvuera Dammon 
DE ALBA, 

Consul General of the Dominican Re- 
public, Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
U.S.A. 

Ocroser 19, 1971. 


BOISE COUPLE MAKES PROBLEMS 
OF THE ELDERLY A PERSONAL 
CONCERN 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest K, Morehouse, of Boise, 
Idaho, are a remarkable couple. Through 
their efforts some elderly citizens in Boise 
will have hours of enjoyment that they 
might not otherwise have had. 

The Morehouses, in working with the 
elderly, came to realize that many of 
them had no facilities for entertainment. 
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Many of the housebound could do noth- 
ing, save sit in their homes or apartments 
with no access to the world around them. 

The Morehouses decided that with 
some effort they could help to solve that 
problem, and that is exactly what they 
have done. Making use of repairable or 
donated television sets, radios, and record 
players and records, the Morehouses have 
been placing the items in the homes of 
elderly persons who are most in need. 
The response has been fantastic. 

Mr. President, this is an example of 
how people who care about the needs of 
the elderly can make a great difference in 
their lives. The Morehouses should be 
commended for their efforts. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article dealing with the efforts of Mr. and 
Mrs. Morehouse, published in the Idaho 
Daily Statesman of September 27, 1971, 
be printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEEDY ELDERLY GIVEN TV SETS AS FRIENDLY 
AcT BY BOISE Pam 
(By Carrie Ewing) 

To Mr, and Mrs. Ernest K. Morehouse, 2823 
Innis, happiness is supplying the elderly with 
used television sets, radios or record players, 

In order to be a beneficiary of this non- 
profit service, recipients must be unable to 
afford the sets from their source of income 
and they must have reached the age of 65. 

The unique venture by the Morehouses 
developed as a result of their volunteering 
to assist the office of El-Ada, Inc. with the 
distribution of food commodities, furniture 
and bedding to the needy. 

“When we went to the homes of different 
people, we became aware that the elderly 
persons were really the ones who needed 
our help,” said Mrs, Morehouse. “The younger 
ones have a life ahead of them to accomplish 
many things. But the elderly are the ones 
who have given us our country as it is, 
maintained our freedoms. 

“In many of the homes of the elderly, 
even though they lived in the nice apart- 
ments, only meager furniture was available. 
We noticed many of them had no way of 
entertainment—being housebound—no tele- 
vision, radio or record player. So we decided 
to limit our volunteer work to providing 
home entertainment sets for the unfortunate 
elderly—the people in our own age group.” 

Designating themselves as Friends to the 
Elderly in March of 1970, the Morehouses 
have placed 57 TV sets. 

“We go to visit the individuals to deter- 
mine their needs,” Morehouse said. “If their 
sight is bad and they prefer a radio, we 
supply a radio. Some prefer a record player. 
Sometimes both a TV set and radio or record 
player are placed, depending on the need, 

“But the thing that strikes us is the dif- 
ference in their attitude before and after 
they receive the sets. When we go the first 
time to visit them, they open the door in 
a glum, unresponsive mood, like they're just 
waiting for their last day here to arrive. 

“Then, when we call back in a few weeks 
to see if the set is working satisfactorily, 
our knock on the door brings a cheerful, 
smiling face, making obvious that those peo- 
ple have found contact with the world again. 

“In case of the record player, an effort is 
made to supply the individual’s favorite 
records, including religious ones. We also in- 
quire if the people would like to attend 
church, If so, and transportation is the 
problem, we contact the pastor, priest, or 
bishop and arrangements are made to take 
them to church on a permanent basis. We 
are strictly non-denominational in this re- 

” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


With all the effort and good intentions 
put forth by the Morehouses, problems keep 
arising, and they realize with his failing 
health and their semi-retired status, they 
cannot hope to keep pace with the demand 
of the products they are distributing. 

Of course, the program can only advance 
as people donate useable or repairable sets, 
and repairmen donate their time and work. 
More than 150 persons have donated sets. 
Many more are needed, as well as all types 
of records. 

Volunteers are needed to assist in pick- 
ing up and delivering the donated goods. 
Secretarial help is needed to answer out-of- 
town letters and keep a record of the re- 
quests and the placements. Others could as- 
sist by making second visits to check on 
the operating condition of the sets. 

Room for storage of the sets large enough 
to afford space for repair work is “desper- 
ately needed,” Morehouse said. “We are 
hoping someone will be able to donate the 
use of a room on the ground floor that is 
at least 500 square feet in area, with utili- 
ties. An entrance where a vehicle can back 
up to for loading and unloading is needed.” 

“We do stipulate that none of the articles 
is to be sold when the people no longer 
have need of them,” Morehouse said, “They 
are to be given back for redistribution. When 
we have storage room, we do accept pieces 
of furniture and appliances for the needy 
elderly.” 

The Friends of the Elderly have one aspi- 
ration: That their small beginning “will light 
a torch and spread nationwide”—that more 
of “our civic-minded people will take a 
broader interest in the lives and happiness 
of these elderly. We trust some organization 
will get the task really rolling.” 


GROWING SUPPORT FOR YOUTH 
CAMP SAFETY 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to report to my 
colleagues that support is growing for 
the bi-partisan youth camp safety 
amendment—title 19 of the higher edu- 
cation bill, H.R. 7248. During the hear- 
ings conducted on camp safety the re- 
sponse has always been overwhelmingly 
in favor of regulations that would pro- 
tect the health and safety of our young- 
sters. This was solicited response. What is 
elating is the enthusiastic response from 
hundreds of parents who, unsolicited, 
have given their sincere and strong en- 
dorsement for protective legislation. 

A Bethesda woman is quoted in today’s 
Washington Post as saying that we 
“would not believe the numbers of chil- 
dren” her family has had to rescue from 
the lake where they spend their sum- 
mers, The camps in the area provide lit- 
tle or no supervision of water sports. As 
a result, the children were left on their 
own. How many would have drowned had 
it not been for the vigilance of a few pri- 
vate citizens? How many children will 
risk their lives next summer? If no mini- 
mum standards are in effect, 8 mil- 
lion children will be unprotected. We 
must act now. 

Bill Gold’s District Line column fol- 
lows: 
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[From the Washington Post, Oct. 19, 1971] 
THe Dtsrricr LINE 
(By Bill Gold) 

Regular readers of this column may recall 
that a few days ago I wrote about Mitch Kur- 
man. Mitch is the one-man lobby for setting 
up federal safety standards for youth camps. 

His teen-aged son was drowned when a 
summer camp counselor took a group of 
boys into dangerous rapids in canoes. In the 
years that followed, Mitch worked unceasing- 
iy to get the government to adopt safety 
standards designed to minimize the danger of 
similar tragedies, 

After Mitch’s story appeared here, I re- 
ceived a letter from Mrs. David B. Duane of 
6202 Wilmett Rd., Bethesda. She told me she 
wanted to help in Mitch’s campaign, and ex- 
plained why. She wrote: 

“I am interested because my family has a 
summer cottage on a New Hampshire lake 
where several youth camps are located. 

“You wouldn’t believe the numbers of 
children my father, my husband, our neigh- 
bors and I have had to rescue. These children 
are involved in all sorts of water sports with- 
out proper training themselves or without 
proper (read ‘any’) supervision. The parents 
of these children, having paid quite a sum 
to the camps, assume that the children are in 
competent hands.” 

Mrs, Duane'’s letter concluded with the 
question: “To whom do we write to help push 
the Daniels-Peyser safety amendment to H.R. 
7248 to a vote? Who are the key people in- 
volved?” 

Before I attempt to formulate an answer 
for Mrs. Duane and others who want to 
help, let me put this disclaimer on record: 
I do not represent myself as having any 
special skill or knowledge in the field of poli- 
tical maneuvering; what I suggest can there- 
fore be regarded as merely one observer's 
opinion of proper or effective procedure. 

In my view, it is best for each person to 
communicate with his own senators and 
representative rather than to seek out “key” 
members of the Congress. 

Those we elect to speak for us are the mem- 
bers most interested in our views. Whether 
you are or or against federal safety stand- 
ards for youth camps, your own representa- 
tive and your own senators are the ones who 
most want to hear from you, and the ones 
most likely to be influenced by your support 
or opposition. 

Residents of the District of Columbia have 
no senator of their own, but at long last 
they do have their own spokesman in the 
House. So even District Liners can now make 
their voices heard. 

And “now” is when a message from you will 
really count. As these lines are written, the 
House leadership expects the youth camp 
safety issue to reach the floor “any day now, 
perhaps this week, perhaps next.” 

There will be oppositon from some camp 
operators, who will complain of government 
“Interference” in their affairs. There will be 
support from other camp operators, who see 
the establishment of-federal safety stand- 
ards as a boon to their entire industry. And 
there will be opinions in between, with the 
usual attempts to compromise, amend, water 
down, and even scuttle the entire camp safety 
movement. 

So it is right now—today—that support for 
the Daniels-Peyser bipartisan amendment to 
H.R. 7243 will be most effective. Residents of 
this area can phone their congressmen, in 
addition to writing. Even those who retain 
legal residences in distant states have easy 
access to their hometown representatives, and 
I hope they'll make their views known, 

Incidentally, those of you who think that 
the Youth Camp Safety Amendment would 
indeed constitute unwarranted government 
“interference” in private business affairs 
should also make your position known. I hap- 
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pen to disagree with you on the safety issue, 
but I am even more opposed to organized 
pressure groups that don’t want contrary 
opinions to be heard at all. 


IBM MONOPOLY PRACTICES 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, the Justice 
Department has filed suit against the 
IBM Corp., charging them with monop- 
olizing and attempting to monopolize 
the general purpose field of the computer 
market. The suit also charges IBM with 
discriminatory practices in their mar- 
keting. 

The suit, Mr. Speaker, will have a ma- 
jor impact on the computer industry in 
this country. For too long now, reliable 
computer firms which are able to produce 
equipment to compete with IBM have 
been forced out of the market by this 
giant. A recent example is the decision 
by RCA to leave the commercial com- 
puter field. 

In order for my colleagues to gain a 
better understanding of the problem in 
this particular economic field, I insert the 
following letter from Gerald H. Larson, 
president, Unicorn Systems Co. of Los 
Angeles, in the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

Unicorn Systems CO. 
Los Angeles, Calif., October 5, 1971. 
Hon, JEROME R. WALDIE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Two weeks ago RCA (The Radio 
Corporation of America) publicly announced 
their decision to leave the commercial com- 
puter marketplace. This tragic event elim- 
inates a vital and significant national re- 
source of industrial computer technology. 
These resources are a fundamenta] founda- 
tion of our present and future social and 
economic structure, 

The purpose of my letter is to place a cer- 
tain amount of the responsibility for this 
tragedy squarely upon your shoulders, Hav- 
ing done this, I will then urge you to take 
immediate and decisive steps to correct the 
present unfortunate situation as it exists in 
the computer industry. I will also urge you 
to take long-range permanent action which 
will ensure our country of an adequate com- 
petitive computer industry built on the prin- 
ciples of free enterprise and conducive to the 
competitive spirit for which the United 
States has always acted as a champion. Let 
me begin by attempting to explain why the 
present situation is a tragedy of national 
proportions. 

The domestic and international computer 
industry is completely dominated by IBM 
(International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion). This domination is an obvious fact, 
whether dollar sales, share of market, or sim- 
ply physical size are used as a measurement 
criteria. Claims of unfair practices have been 
charged against IBM by Control Data Cor- 
poration. These have formed the basis for a 
significant lawsuit between the two com- 
panies, Since justice is insensitive to time, it 
will probably be another five to fifteen years 
before that lawsuit is resolved. It was my 
good fortune to have spent six years with 
Control Data Corporation during the period 
1960-1966. I am therefore confident of Con- 


trol Data’s position in this lawsuit and their 
eventual triumph. 
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Approximately coincident with the Con- 
trol Data suit against IBM was an announce- 
ment by the Justice Department that they 
would investigate IBM and its practices. Since 
that time, nothing whateyer has been heard 
from our faithful Justice Department. This 
silence is in spite of the phenomenal quan- 
tity of real evidence within the computer 
industry of the inability of its constituents 
to compete with IBM. 

Up to now, IBM, in an effort to substan- 
tiate its position, could claim that, indeed, 
their size and popularity was, by and large, 
accidental. People bought their equipment 
for data processing because its basic struc- 
ture and design was one best suited to the 
requirements of a commercially-oriented 
computing activity. It would, indeed, be un- 
fortunate for the Justice Department (or 
anyone else, for that matter) to misconstrue 
IBM's ability to “build a better mousetrap” 
with some mysterious overpowering capabil- 
ity on their part to dominate and control the 
computer industry. Surely, IBM would claim, 
they are innocent of any and all wrong- 
doings. 

The strange thing about that argument is 
its compelling superficial merit. In point of 
fact, many companies who found themselves 
unable to compete in the data processing in- 
dustry, such as General Electric, SDS, and 
eyen Control Data, could be found, if one 
closely examined their hardware capabilities, 
to lack features offered by IBM. This point, 
while bearing no relationship to the real is- 
sue in question, has created a tissue-thin 
smoke screen but one apparently thick 
enough so as to cloud the vision of the Jus- 
tice Department, 

But now the real cards are on the table. 
RCA has, since the inception of IBMs Sys- 
tem/360 product line, maintained equipment 
and software compatibility with IBM’s prod- 
uct line to the point where RCA has been ac- 
cused of being fanatic. As long as RCA could 
maintain its position in the computer indus- 
try, IBM could point to an equivalent mouse- 
trap and a pattern of success for that mouse- 
trap. This is no longer possible! RCA's in- 
ability to continue in the computer business 
with less expensive but identical products to 
IBM, clearly demonstrates that IBM’s 
strength is not in their product. IBM’s 
strength is in their market dominance and 
the tactics used by IBM to perpetuate that 
dominance within its own customer base and 
and within the customer base of other manu- 
facturers. 

Many of us in the computer industry 
recognized this without the need for RCA 
to slap us in the face with the evidence. 
The Justice Department did not. Up to now 
it appears as if you too had not considered 
this issue significant enough to require the 
Justice Department to take immediate ac- 
tion. Our nation is the poorer for your failure 
to act. If you do not act immediately to 
drastically change the pattern in the com- 
puter industry then, one by one, each of the 
contenders in this industry will slowly die 
leaving only IBM, IBM’s grip is so strong 
and their dominance so complete that your 
immediate intervention is completely justi- 
fied and adequately warranted. 

It is a sad comment on the state of Amer- 
ican government when our Justice Depart- 
ment allows Control Data’s lawsuit to fight 
the Justice Department's battles. In the end, 
David slew Goliath because there was no one 
else with the courage to act. But David and 
Goliath and the society in which they existed 
are now, at best, figments of the imagination. 
Shall we be accorded the same fate? 

In your own lifetime, you have been a 
personal witness to 

Japan’s complete erosion of the consumer 
electronics industry in the United States; 

Continually increasing dominance of Eu- 
fope and Japan in the automotive industry; 
an 

Non-profitability of the airframe industry 
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due to monopolistic practices and govern- 
ment control. 

You are now witnessing events which will 
eliminate the United States as the long-range 
leader in the world’s industrial computer 
market and will remove any final vestiges of 
competitive pressures which promote tech- 
nological progress. This is happening before 
your very eyes! If you fail to restore com- 
petitive practices to our industry immedi- 
ately and continue to let David fight your 
battles, then when Goliath is slain, there 
won't be enough of us around to bury the 
body. 

Very truly yours, 

GERALD H. LARSEN, 
President. 


LIQUID METAL FAST BREEDER 
REACTOR 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing resolution concerning liquid metal 
fast breeder reactors was adopted by the 
Board of Trustees of the South Carolina 
Electric Cooperative Association, Inc. 
This is a most timely resolution which I 
highly commend to my colleagues: 

LIQUID METAL FAST BREEDER REACTOR 


Whereas, due to fuel shortages, pressure 
from environmentalists and extremely high 
construction cost, there is a widespread con- 
viction in, and out, of the electric industry 
that the Liquid Metal Fast Breeder Reactor 
is sorely needed and that the demonstration 
plant construction program should be started 
immediately, and 

Whereas, delay in introducing the Breeder 
Reactor is costing this country far in excess 
of the funds needed for building demonstra- 
tion plants, said cost of potential benefits for 
each year in which the Breeder Reactor is de- 
layed is worth $1.3 billion according to re- 
cent AEC estimates, and 

Whereas, the benefits from the Breeder 
Reactor will inure to all persons in the 
United States and, therefore, the cost of the 
demonstration breeder reactor should be a 
Federal Government function, and not a 
function of the utility and manufacturing 
industries and thereby removing from AEC 
the extreme difficulty of protecting the pub- 
lic interest while accepting large sums of de- 
velopment money from said industries, and 

Now therefore be it resolved, that the dele- 
gates to the South Carolina Association of 
Electric Cooperatives, assembled in meeting 
at Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, the tenth 
day of September, 1971, hereby, respectfully 
request the Congress of the United States to 
enact necessary legislation to authorize the 
Atomic Energy Commission to initiate a 
crash program to begin construction of suffi- 
cient prototype breeder reactors in conjunc- 
tion with reliable manufacturers (at least 
two) to develop and perfect said breeder 
reactor at the earliest possible date, and that 
sufficient funds be promptly appropriated to 
cover the full cost of the entire program, 
and 

Be it further resolved, that a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to each Member of 
Congress from South Carolina. 

This is to certify that the above is a true 
and correct copy of a resolution adopted by 
the Board of Trustees of the S.C. Association 
of Electric Cooperatives at a meeting held at 
Myrtle Beach, South Carolina, on September 
10, 1971, and that same has neither been 
rescinded nor modified. 

R. B. AWBREY, 
Secretary, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, October 21, 1971 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Daniel C. Kechel, senior minister, First 
Christian Church, Portland, Oreg., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


O Thou who shepherds persons of good 
will through life’s green pastures and its 
dark valleys, we implore Thy presence in 
these deliberations. May these captains 
of our Nation’s destinies feel the un- 
spoken praise of multitudes grateful for 
the patient way they hammer out alter- 
natives to despair in today’s unprece- 
dented problems. 

For the sense of wonder, of friendship, 
and sense of humor which save us from 
moods that erode our humanity, we give 
Thee thanks. 

On the eve of this holiday, we remem- 
ber those who valiantly lived and died for 
America’s experiment in human dig- 
nity—the frozen ghosts at Valley Forge 
and the dear and glorious men and 
women since whose memories forever 
mix within the mortar from which we 
form a more perfect union. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the Journal of the last day’s pro- 
ceedings and announces to the House his 
approval thereof. 

Without objection, the Journal stands 
approved. 

There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A. message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 923. Joint resolution to assure 
that every needy schoolchild will receive a 
free or reduced price lunch as required by 
section 9 of the National School Lunch Act. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested, a concurrent resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 429. Concurrent resolution 
providing for an adjournment of the two 
Houses from Thursday, October 21, 1971, to 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 749. An act to authorize U.S. contribu- 
tions to the Special Funds of the Asian De- 
velopment Bank; and 

S. 2010. An act to provide for increased 
participation by the United States in the 
International Development Association. 


PERMISSION FOR THE COMMITTEE 
ON APPROPRIATIONS TO FILE A 
PRIVILEGED REPORT ON MILI- 
TARY CONSTRUCTION APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1972 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations may have until midnight 
tonight to file a privileged report on the 


bill making appropriations for military 
construction for the Department of De- 
fense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GROSS reserved all points of order 
on the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
ee request of the gentleman from Flor- 

a? 

There was no objection. 


PROPOSED PRAYER AMENDMENT 


(Mr. PASSMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that without exception the proponents of 
the prayer amendment are well-meaning 
Members and I shall not say anything 
that could be interpreted otherwise. 

I am thoroughly convinced that even 
good people with good intentions can 
misinterpret a good opinion. 

At the time the Supreme Court handed 
down the so-called prayer opinion, I sup- 
ported the Court, and a story on my posi- 
tion was carried in almost all of the news- 
papers in my State. I want to reiterate 
that position at this time. 

Of course, I signed the petition now on 
the Speaker’s table but I signed it for 
clarification and not modification of the 
opinion, 

The way I read the opinion, the Su- 
preme Court was very careful to point 
out that it was only ruling against gov- 
ernmentally required recitation of an 
officially composed prayer. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place in the Extensions of Re- 
marks of the Recorpv three specific ex- 
planations of the Supreme Court’s 
opinion to be inserted separately. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 


GRAIN IMPORTS INTO THE 
COMMON MARKET 


(Mr. MAHON asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, this week, 
representatives of the Common Market 
are meeting in Washington with Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Hardin and other 
officials to discuss a number of trade 
matters. 

It would be my hope that such bi- 
lateral talks would include a thorough in- 
spection of the grain imports into the 
Common Market. I have been deeply con- 
cerned that the present Common Market 
threshold price of grain sorghum in rela- 
tion to corn has in fact amounted to 
an embargo because it puts grain sor- 
ghum out of effective competition price- 
wise with corn, I hope that during the 
talks with our European friends atten- 
tion will be given to allowing grain sor- 
ghum to assume its traditional and pro- 
portionate share of the grain market. 

It is imperative that representatives 


of the United States work diligently to 
secure modification of Common Market 
procedures which impose undue burdens 
upon American agriculture. 


EF YOU'VE GOT IT, A TRUCK 
BROUGHT IT 


(Mr. LANDGREBE asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for I minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks, and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, this 
week, some 3,000 members of the Ameri- 
can Trucking Association held their an- 
nual convention at the Washington Hil- 
ton Hotel. It is a good time for each of 
us to reflect on the trucking industry’s 
great contribution to our national 
economy. 

The most obvious contribution is 
found, of course, in the slogan “If you've 
got it, a truck brought it.” The American 
trucker represents both the first and final 
phases of all modes of transportation. 
Even items which travel by air, water, 
or rail depend on trucks to reach their 
final destination. 

But trucking contributes much more 
to our national economy than transpor- 
tation. In 1969, over 8 million people 
were employed by the trucking industry, 
which means that trucking is the second 
largest employer of any business in 
America. Only agriculture employs more 
people. In fact, one out of every 10 pay- 
checks in America comes from trucking. 
At an average wage of over $9,800 a year, 
this is a lot of consumer buying power 
injected into the economy. 

Also, the trucking industry buys more 
than 2 million new trucks and trailers 
every year. In 1968, truckers bought 21 
million tires, 1.4 billion quarts of oil and 
21 billion gallons of fuel. 

Taxes? Truckers pay more than their 
share. Although trucks make up only 16 
percent of all vehicular traffic, trucking 
pays 40 percent of the taxes that suppert 
the highway trust fund. Unlike other 
modes of transportation that are depend- 
ing on governmental subsidy, the truck- 
ing industry is paying its own way. 

Finally, we must pay a special tribute 
to the gentlemen of the road—the Ameri- 
can truckdrivers. The courtesy and Good 
Samaritan tradition of the American 
truckdriver is well known to every motor- 
ist. According to the National Safety 
Council, the trucker’s safety record is 
admirable. While trucks make up 16 per- 
cent of the Nation’s vehicle fleet, only 
8.8 percent of all vehicles involved in 
traffic accidents were trucks. 

America has more of everything than 
any other country in the world. In short, 
America’s got it. And a truck brought it. 


MILITARY SURVIVOR BENEFIT 
PLAN 


(Mr. FISH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, later today the 
House of Representatives will be voting 
on legislation to establish a military sur- 
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vivor benefit plan—H.R. 10670. The pur- 
pose of this overdue measure is 
establish a universally applicable pro- 
gram to protect the rights of survivors— 
widows and children—of retired military 
personnel. 

Right now, if a military man dies on 
active duty or a retired serviceman dies 


from a service-connected cause, we have ` 


provided for his survivors. However, in 
most cases, if a retired serviceman dies 
from a non-service-connected cause his 
survivors do not receive any of his retire- 
ment benefits. This lack of assured sur- 
vivor protection is one of the few gaps in 
an otherwise outstanding program of 
benefits available to military personnel. 

This bill permits career members of the 
Armed Forces an opportunity to leave 
a portion—up to 55 percent—of their 
retired pay to their survivors at a reason- 
ablé cost. The bill would also provide a 
minimum income guarantee for all mili- 
tary widows to assure an income of at 
least $2,000 per year. Further, all those 
now on the retired rolls would have 1 year 
in which to enroll in the new program 
with no back payment required. 

These elements, Mr. Speaker, com- 
promise a plan that will meet our moral 
obligations to insure that a man can com- 
mit himself to serving his country with- 
out subjecting his wife and children to 
undue economic hardship. 

Therefore, I strongly urge the House 
to approve H.R. 10570. 


COMMENDATION BY THE NATION- 
AL ASSOCIATION OF RETARDED 
CHILDREN OF THE HONORABLE 
ROBERT N. GIAIMO OF CONNECTI- 
CUT 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and to include extraneous material.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to note that the work of our 
colleague, Hon. ROBERT N. Grarmo, of 
Connecticut, on behalf of retarded chil- 
dren, has been commended by the Na- 
tional Association of Retarded Children 
at that association’s 22d annual conven- 
tion in Denver, Colo. 

I think all Members will recall the 
leadership displayed by Mr. Gramro dur- 
ing debate this past summer on the 
Labor, HEW appropriations bill for fiscal 
year 1972. 

His accurate and forceful demonstra- 
tion of the wisdom of increased Federal 
support for the Developmental Disabili- 
ties Act was instrumental in increasing 
appropriations to help the retarded and 
othérs born handicapped or disabled. 

I was proud to have been part of the 
substantial majority of Members voting 
with Bos Grarmo on that appropriations 
measure. I know that his work on that 
measure was a refiection of interest in 
the retarded and the handicapped first 
developed during his service on the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, and I know 
also that his interest in this field will 
continue, 

The moral and historical obligations of 
the Federal Government to the handi- 
capped are great, and programs run by 
the volunteers and professionals in the 
National Association for Retarded Chil- 
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dren and other well-known associations 

in this field have proven an effective and 

economical way to discharge and meet 
those obligations. 

The complete resolution of the NARC is 
below: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR RETARDED CHIL- 
DREN No. 2, 220 ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
DENVER, COLO. 

Whereas, Representative Robert Giaimo of 
Connecticut has a record of dedicated service 
and concern for the handicapped of the na- 
tion, and 

Whereas, he has demonstrated particular 
understanding of the needs of retarded chil- 
dren and adults, and 

Whereas, as a result of his enlightened 
leadership and parliamentary skill, he ob- 
tained overwhelming support in the House 
of Representatives to increase substantially 
the appropriation for the Developmental Dis- 
abilities Act; 

Now therefore be it resolved that the 22nd 
Annual Convention of the National Associa- 
tion for Retarded Children unanimously 
commends Congressman Giaimo and ex- 
presses its sincere appreciation to him. 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE 
FROM OCTOBER 21 TO OCTO- 
BER 26, 1971 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 
429), providing for an adjournment of 
the two Houses from Thursday, Octo- 
ber 21, 1971, to Tuesday, October 26, 
1971, together with the Senate amend- 
ments thereto. 

The Clerk read the title of the con- 
current resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

(1) Page 1, line 3, strike out “they” and 
insert: “the House”. 

(2) Page 1, line 4, strike out “1971.” and 
insert: “1971, and the Senate until 11 ante- 
meridian on the same day.” 


The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION FOR THE COMMITTEE 
ON RULES TO FILE CERTAIN PRIV- 
ILEGED REPORTS 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 10670, ARMED SERVICES 
SURVIVOR BENEFIT PLAN 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 617 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 


follows: 
H. Res. 617 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
H.R. 10670 to amend chapter 73 of title 10. 
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United States Code, to establish a survivor 
benefit plan, and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
two hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the con- 
clusion of the consideration of the bill for 
amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may haye been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require, and fol- 
lowing my remarks I shall yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Tennessee 
(Mr. QUILLEN). 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, House Res- 
olution 617 provides an open rule with 
2 hours of general debate for consider- 
ation of H.R. 10670 to establish a sur- 
vivor benefit plan for members of the 
Armed Forces in retirement, and for 
other purposes. 

The principal purpose of H.R. 10670 is 
to establish a survivor benefit program for 
military personnel in retirement which 
would supplement social security survivor 
benefits. All career members of the 
Armed Forces would be provided an op- 
portunity for coverage at a reasonable 
cost. 

The survivor annuity is 55 percent of 
the member's retirement pay. A monthly 
deduction would be made from the re- 
tiree’s pay of 2% percent for the first 
$300 and 10 percent for all over that. 
His income during his active-duty years 
would not be affected. The deductions 
would pay, on the average, approximate- 
ly 60 percent of the annuity. 

All retirees who are married and/or 
have dependent children would be 
covered unless they elect not to be 
covered. The annuity would be 55 per- 
cent unless a retiree elects a reduced 
base on which to provide an annuity. 

The legislation authorizes the attach- 
ment of up to 50. percent of military re- 
tired or retainer pay to comply with the 
order of a court of competent jurisdiction 
in favor of a spouse, former spouse, or 
children. 

A retiree who is unmarried and has no 
dependent children at the time of his 
retirement but who marries later may 
elect to participate within 1 year after 
the marriage. A retiree who is unmarried 
and has no dependent children may elect 
to provide an annuity to a person with 
an insurable interest in him; however, 
the cost-sharing formula would provide 
for a 10-percent reduction in retired pay, 
plus an additional 5 percent for each 5 
years the named annuitant is younger 
than the retiree, up to a maximum of 40 
percent in reductions. 

The annuity would be paid to a widow 
or widower until remarriage if the mar- 
riage occurs before age 60. If the survivor 
remarries before age 60 and the marriage 
terminates, the annuity would be re- 
sumed. 

Dependent children would be covered 
until reaching the age of 18 or until 
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reaching the age of 22 if going to school 
full time. 

All present retirees could join the pro- 
gram regardless of age. 

The present retired serviceman’s fam- 
ily protection plan would be phased out. 

Dependents of retirees who die of a 
service-connected cause are and would 
continue to be eligible for dependency 
and indemnity compensation payments. 
If such retiree is covered under this pro- 
gram also, the annuity would be the 
higher of the two. 

Military retirees who waive a portion 
of their retired pay and receive in lieu 
thereof service-connected disability pay, 
would be eligible for the program on the 
same basis as other retirees, provided the 
same deductions were made from the 
retired pay. 

At age 62 or after her children are no 
longer eligible for social security bene- 
fits, the annuity a widow receives would 
be reduced by the amount she receives 
from social security attributable to her 
husband’s active military service. 

The bill provides a special program to 
assure present widows an income of ap- 
proximately $2,000 a year. 

The cost of the legislation concerning 
current widows is estimated at $47 mil- 
lion annually for the first 5 years, with 
the cost decreasing gradually thereafter. 

The supplement to survivors of active- 
duty personnel who are eligible for re- 
tirement but die while on active duty 
would cost approximately $725,000 the 
first year, increasing each year by a like 
amount. 

However, for the major new Survivor 
Benefit Plan, the deductions from retired 
pay will exceed the cost of benefits for 
many years—at least until the year 2000. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the rule in order that the legislation may 
be considered. 

I yield to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the purposes of the bill 
are to create a survivor benefit program 
for retired military personnel and their 
families, and to further create a mini- 
mum income guarantee for current mili- 
tary widows who cannot qualify for bene- 
fits of the survivors benefit program. 

At the present time the military re- 
tiree has no universal program to pro- 
tect his family in case of his death. Of 
course, dependents of men who die on 
active duty are always protected for life 
under existing law. For dependents of 
military retirees present survivor protec- 
tion includes social security annuities if 
the widow is eligible, and the retired 
serviceman’s family protection plan, 
which is very expensive, particularly for 
retirees with smaller annuities. 

In creating a survivors benefit program 
for dependents of military retirees the 
committee used as its guide the civil 
service retirement system, adapting as 
necessary to meet peculiar factors of the 
military. 

Under the bill military personnel may 
elect to protect their surviving depend- 
ents, widow and minor children, at a 
level of 55 percent of their retirement 
annuity—the same percentage in the 
civil service system. The retiree would 
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share in the cost of the program by a de- 
duction of 214 percent in the first $300 
of his monthly annuity, and of 10 per- 
cent for any amount over that total. 

All retirees, as they leave active duty, 
would be automatically covered if they 
have wives or minor children unless they 
elect not to participate. A single person 
may elect to participate and to provide 
a survivors benefit to any person who has 
an insurable interest in him. If a retiree 
who is single later marries, he may, 
within a year of the marriage, elect to 
enter the program. 

Upon the death of a participating 
military retiree the survivors benefit of 
55 percent of the retiree’s annuity, vests 
in his widow for her life. If she is not liv- 
ing it goes in equal shares to the minor 
children, those under age 18, or if in 
school, under age 22. Adopted children 
are included, as are foster children. 

Present retirees are also eligible to par- 
ticipate. No lump sum payment is neces- 
sary; they may elect to enter the pro- 
gram and begin their deductions when 
the program is initiated. Their survivors 
will receive full benefits. 

Social security benefits payable to the 
retiree are not affected by this legisla- 
tion, except for those benefits payable to 
a widow which are based on her hus- 
bands social security earned while he 
was on active duty in the military serv- 
ice. Even in such cases there will be no 
reduction in a widow's benefits before 
age 62, when full social security benefits 
are available. She will in any event re- 
ceive 55 percent of her husbands full 
annuity for her life. 

The bill also creates a program of as- 
sistance for current military widows, 
who, of course, cannot receive benefits 
under the new program. It provides an 
income guarantee to ensure that widows 
will have at least $2,000 In annual in- 
come. Those below that figure will re- 
ceive supplemental payments. 

Finally, the bill provides assistance for 
divorced wives and dependent children 
of military retirees. In many cases where 
courts have decreed alimony and/or sup- 
port payments the retirees can effec- 
tively negate this by moving to another 
jurisdiction. Government payments can- 
not be attached or garnished, courts have 
held, without agreement by the Govern- 
ment. The bill gives this permission, al- 
lowing up to 50 percent of a retirees an- 
nuity to be attached to pay such alimony 
and/or support payments ordered by a 
court. 

The committee estimates that the 
legislation will not require additional 
costs because if the projected 85 percent 
of all retirees enter the program deduc- 
tions from retirement annuity payments 
in the form of pay-ins will more than off- 
set survivor benefit payments. The bene- 
fits for widows who cannot receive bene- 
fits under the new program will total 
about $47,000,000 for the next decade 
and then gradually decrease to zero in 
about 35 years. These estimates assume 
an annual pay increase of 5 percent and 
an annual 134-percent increase in the 
Consumer Price Index, both factors 
which act to increase retirement an- 
nuities. 

The bill is supported by the Depart- 
ment of Defense. It was reported unan- 
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imously, 35 to 0. An open rule with 2 
hours of debate has been requested. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Gus- 
SER), 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Tennessee for yielding 
to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time during 
consideration of the rule solely for the 
purpose of pointing out that there is one 
highly unusual provision in this bill; 
namely, section 4. At page 38 of the re- 
port I have filed additional views regard- 
ing this particular provision which for 
the first time in the long history of the 
Federal Government would allow the 
attachment of a Federal paycheck to 
satisfy a local court order. 

Let me say at the outset I am philo- 
sophically in favor of that provision. I do 
not believe that it is right for a man to 
evade his responsibilities as ordered by 
a court. I come from a community prop- 
erty State where that is accepted as an 
obligation which should be met. All 
States which are influenced by the Span- 
ish law do, as opposed to the British 
common law, employ that sort of provi- 
sion. But I think it should be pointed out 
to the membership that the step we are 
taking here today is very, very far reach- 
ing and in effect it gives blanket consent 
on the part of the sovereign U.S. Gov- 
ernment to be sued for the satisfaction of 
a local court order. 

As I have pointed out in my additional 
views, I foresee trouble because suppose a 
divoreed spouse could get a judgment in 
one State and her husband could get a 
contrary judgment in another State. 
That happens all the time. Which one of 
those judgments is the Federal Govern- 
ment going to honor? 

Let us know what we are doing here. 
We are for the first time allowing the 
attachment of Federal pay. Strangely 
enough, only retired pay is to be attach- 
able, but active duty pay cannot be at- 
tached, just as civil service pay cannot be 
attached. 

Mr. Speaker, I asked the Library of 
Congress to do a legal rundown on this 
matter, and they haye prepared a résumé 
of cases pertinent to this subject. The 
sum and substance of those cases is that 
if Congress wants to give consent for 
such attachment, it can do so. That is 
what this bill does and the membership 
should realize it. But these cases which 
are cited by the Library of Congress and 
have been upheld as late as 1967, hold 
that an individual does not have the 
Tight to attach salary or pay which is 
within the jurisdiction of a Federal pay- 
master. That is the situation today, and 
we are going to be changing it. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I include 
the analysis by the Library of Congress: 

Tue LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CON- 


GRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE, 
October 28, 1971. 
To: Hon. CHARLES GUBSER. 


From: American Law Division. 
Subject: Re. Attachment of Military Retire- 
ment Pay. 
Reference is made to your Inquiry of above 
date for information on the aforementioned 
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subject. Specifically, you ask us to examine 
the precedents for any light they may throw 
on the general assertion that allowing at- 
tachment of military retirement pay is such 
a radical departure from established practice 
as to signal caution rather tham haste in con- 
nection with the current proposal, 

The precedents which relate to federal 
monies in varying context are uniform in 
sustaining the proposition that Congress has 
never waived the sovereign immunity of the 
United States and permitted attachment or 
garnishee proceedings against the United 
States or its disbursing officers. As the District 
Court for the Eastern District of Virginia 
noted in Applegate v. Applegate, 39 F. Supp. 
887 (1941), “[t}his is not a question of any 
right of personal exemption on the part of 
the defendant . . . but of the sovereign imi- 
munity of the United States from suits to 
which it has not consented. This immunity 
from suit cannot be evaded by making an 
officer of the United States in his official 
capacity defendant instead of making the 
Government itself defendant. An officer act- 
ing in his official capacity and within his legal 
rights is acting for the United States. A suit 
against him in his official capacity is a suit 
against the Government, and cannot be 
maintained without legislative consent .. . 
Until the Congress sees fit to grant such con- 
sent, the Courts are powerless to entertain 
such actions.” Id., at page 890. The Applegate 
case involved t proceedings in- 
stituted by the divorced wife of a retired 
naval officer against naval paymaster to col- 
lect unpaid alimony. 

The ruling in Applegate had its genesis in 
Buchanan v. Alexander, 4 How. (45 US.) 20 
(1846) wherein the Supreme Court held that 
money due seamen in the hands of a purser 
could not be attached in order to satisfy the 
claims of various boarding house keepers. Mr. 
Justice McLean, writing for the Court, said 
that the purser in question was indistin~ 
guishable from any other federal disbursing 
Official. The attachment of federal monies in 
those or any other similar circumstance could 
effectively defeat. the purposes for which the 
Congress had appropriated such monies. 
Moreover, monies in their hands are for all 
practical purposes U.S. receipts as yet un- 
drawn from the treasury. The fact that gov- 
ernment may om occasion have cooper- 
ated with creditors did not settle the question 
of legal liability to submit to legal process. 

In Hill v. United States, 9 How. (50 U.S.) 
385 (1850), the Court, on grounds of sover- 
eign immunity, dismissed an injunction 
against the United States which effectively 
stayed a suit to recover the proceeds of a 
promissory note by the government, in- 
dorsee on such note. 

In McGrew v. MeGrew, 38 F. 2d 541 (C.A. 
D.C. 1930), the court reversed inter alia, a 
lower court order directing defendant gov- 
érnment employee to pay Judgment creditor 
all amounts of his monthly salary that ex- 
ceeded $100. The court, citing Buchanan v. 
Alezander, supra, said that the reason for 
the rule against attachment of federal sal- 
aries “applies with equal force to a court 
order compelling a public officer or employ- 
ee under the penalties of the law to pay 
over his salary, or part thereof, as and when 
received by him, to be credited to a judg- 
ment theretofore recovered at law against 
him. The result of such proceeding, if sus- 
tained, would indirectly subject the public 
service to equal embarrassment with that 
resulting from the service of an attachment 
or garnishment at law, and the creditor 
would accomplish indirectly what he is for- 
bidden to do directly.” 

In United States v. Sherwood, 312 U.S. 584, 
61 S. Ct. 767 (1941), the Court held that a 
judgment creditor could not sue under the 
Tucker Act to recover damages from the 
United States for breach of its contract with 
the Judgment debtor. In denying jurisdiction 
to try such sults, the Court alluded to the 
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“embarrassments” attending such suits. 
Thus, “{t]he Government to protect its in- 
terests must not only litigate the claim upon 
which it has consented to be sued, but must 
make certain that respondent’s right, as 
against the judgment debtor, to maintain the 
suit is properly adjudicated.” 

In In Re Berman & Co., 378 F. 2d 252 
(6th Cir. 1967), the court held that a referee 
in bankruptcy was powerless. to permit a 
creditor's dividend to be attached in a state 
court action by a person who claimed to be 
a creditor of the bankrupt’s creditor. Quot- 
ing with approval various early decisions, the 
court, in part, stated that “Jm]oney in the 
hands of a disbursing officer of the United 
States, due to a private person, cannot be 
attached on process against such person out 
of a state court, because the money will not 
be his, but will remain the property of the 
United States until ft is paid to him.” 

In United States v. Krakover, 377 F. 2a 
TO# (10th Cir. 1967), the court held that 
the Unfted States cannot be ordered to pay 
to a trustee in bankruptcy part of the wages 
of one of its employees in commection with 
wage earners’ plan, Bankruptcy Act provision 
allowing issuance of the order to effectuate 
such a plan directed at “any employer™ did 
not Inciude the United States as an em- 
ployer since it had not waived its 
immunity. The Court in part, said: “The 
trustee’s argument that the order does not 
violate the principle of sovereign immunity 
is unconvincing. Although compliance with 
the order may require only another hole in 
a punch card and the issuance of two checks 
rather than one, the controlling factor is the 
fact of impact on the government rather than 
the extent of the impact. The referee has 
ordered the government to pay to the trustee 
money in the hands of its disbursing agent. 
‘This runs contrary to Buchanan v. Alevander 
. - . Where the Court denied the right to 
attach money which was in the hands of 
a disbursing agency and was due 
for wages earned.” 

See and compare United States v. Biggs, 46 
F. Supp. 8 (E.D. NI. 1942); United States v. 
Waylyn Corporation, 130 F. Supp. 783 
(D.C.P-R. 1955); Arenas v. United States, 140 
F. Supp. 606 (S.D. Cal. 1956); Waylyn Cor- 
poration v. United States, 231, F. 2d 544 (ist 
Cir. 1956); National State Bank of Newark 
v. United States, 357 F. 2d 704 (Ct. Cl. 1966). 

RAYMOND J. CELaps, 
Legislative Attorney. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I wrote to 
the Honorable TuHappeus J. DULSKI, 
chairman of the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service, and informed him 
of this far-reaching action, and he wrote 
back to me—I quote in part: 


However, I would estimate that adoption 
of the same philosophy— 


That is, the attachment philosophy— 
under the Civil Service System would have 
little prospect, unless ft was demonstrated 
that a significant number of civilian retirees 
were evading the orders of courts of com- 
petent jurisdiction, 


Mr. Speaker, I include the exchange of 
correspondence with Mr. Dutsxr in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The correspondence is as follows: 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1971. 

Hon. THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 

Chairman, House Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Me. Coamman: Enclosed please find a 
draft of a section of a report to accompany a 
bill from the Armed Services Committee to 
provide a survivors annuity for military re- 
tirees. This section would allow military re- 
tired pay to be attached im order to satisfy 
& local or state court order. Your attention 
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is invited to the highlighted language in 
the report on page 3. 

Also enclosed is a copy of the additional 
views which I filed and which accompanies 
the report. 

I am sending this to you knowing it is a 
matter for your personal interest and if en- 
acted would certainly augur the pressure 
for the same principle to be applied to Civil 
Service people. 

Yours sincerely, 
CHARLES S. GuBSER, 
Member of Congress. 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, COMMIT- 
TEE ON Posr OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. September 22, 1971. 
Hon. CHARLES S. GUBSER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CoLLEAGUE: Receipt is acknowledged 
of your letter of September 16, 1971, with 
enclosures, relative to that provision of H.R. 
10670 which would authorize court-ordered 
attachment of military retired pay. 

As you are aware, the Civil Service retire- 
ment law (5 USC 8346(a)) specifically ex- 
empts monies payable thereunder from any 
legal process. I take note of the comment in 
the draft report suggesting, in essence, ex. 
tension of a similar proposal to Federal ci- 
vilian retirees and, thus, share your concern 
over its implications. However, I would esti- 
mate that adoption of the same philosophy 
under the Civil Service system would have 
little prospect, unless it was demonstrated 
that a significamt mumber of civilian re- 
tirees were evading the orders of courts of 
competent jurisdiction. 

I am making your correspondence a part of 
the official records of our Subcommittee en 
Retirement, Insurance, and Health Benefits, 
so that all of the Members might be aware 
of the subject provision and your views 
thereon. 

With kind regards, 

Sincerely, 
THappEvs J. DULSKI, 
Chairman. 


So, Mr. Speaker, here is what we are 
doing, and I believe we should understand 
it: We are picking out one class of Fed- 
eral payees, the military retirees, and we 
are saying to them, “‘Your salary can be 
attached,” while we are not doing it for 
the eivil service or for active duty mili- 
tary personnel. Judging from this letter 
from the chairman of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service there is little 
likelihood it will be done for them. 

So my argument, made in the addi- 
tional views, that this is discriminatory, 
is certainly fortified. 

T point out that this is a great bill, one 
we have worked long and hard for. It is 
important to the military. I do not in- 
tend to jeopardize its chances for pas- 
sage by offering an amendment to strike 
section 4, but I do want the House to 
know what it is doing and to be prepared 
probably for some opposition to this sec- 
tion in the other body. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from Michigan (Mrs. 
GRIFFITHS). 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to congratulate the commit- 
tee on bringing forth a bill with the pro- 
vision. that the pension of a military em- 
ployee can be attached for the support 
of his wife and children. I should like to 
point out that this particular group of 
employees is receiving pensions at 
younger ages than other groups, and 
they are abandoning wives and young 
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children who are then being picked up 
on aid to dependent children. 

If the Members want to cut the wel- 
fare rolls of this country, the way to be- 
gin to do it is to make it possible to at- 
tach those pensions so that the children 
can be supported, It is unconscionable 
that men in their forties go as far as 
leaving the country to evade the respon- 
sibility of supporting their wives and 
children, and that the Federal Govern- 
ment has set the pensions to take care of 
the wives and children. 

I congratulate the committee, and I 
hope the Members will stand firm. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No, 314] 
Abourezk 
Alexander 
Anderson, Il, 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Ashley 
Baring 
Belcher 
Bianton 
Byrnes, Wis. 


Pryor, Ark. 
Rees 


Reid, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rostenkowski 
Scheuer 
Shipley 

Snyder 
Springer 
Stephens 
Teague, Calif. 
Thompson, Ga, 
Thompson, N.J. 
Ullman 

Van Deerlin 


Mass. 
Mathias, Calif. 
Meeds 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 356 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
H.R. 7072, AMENDING AIRPORT 
AND AIRWAY DEVELOPMENT ACT 
OF 1970 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H.R. 7072) to 
amend the Airport and Airway Develop- 
ment Act of 1970 to further clarify the 
intent of Congress as to priorities for 
airway modernization and airport de- 
velopment, and for other purposes, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendment, and request for 
2 conference with the Senate thereon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
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the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
STAGGERS, JARMAN, DINGELL, MURPHY of 
New York, ADAMS, SPRINGER, DEVINE, 
Harvey, and KUYKENDALL. 


AUTHORIZING ADDITIONAL INVES- 
TIGATIVE AUTHORITY TO THE 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 649 and ask for its 
immediate consideration 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res, 649 

Resolved, That, not withstanding the pro- 
visions of H, Res. 142, Ninety-second Con- 
gress, the Committee on Public Works is au- 
thorized to send not more than three mem- 
bers of such committee, not more than one 
majority staff assistant, and not more than 
one minority staff assistant to Stuttgart, 
Germany, Thatcham, England, and Bucking- 
ham, England, to attend the Second Inter- 
national Experimental Safety Vehicle Con- 
ference from October 25, 1971, to October 31, 
1971, inclusive, for travel within Germany 
and England, 

Notwithstanding the provisions of H. Res. 
142 of the Ninety-second Congress, first ses- 
sion, local currencies owned by the United 
States shall be made available to the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Public Works of 
the House of Representatives and employees 
engaged in carrying out their official duties 
for the purpose of carrying out the authority 
as set forth in this resolution, to travel out- 
side the United States. In addition to any 
other condition that may be applicable with 
respect to the use of local currencies owned 
by the United States by members and em- 
ployees of the committee, the following con- 
ditions shall apply with respect to their use 
of such currencies: 

(1) No member or employee of such con® 
mittee shall receive or expend local cur- 
rencies for subsistence in any country at a 
rate in excess of the maximum per diem rate 
set forth in section 502(b) of the Mutual 
Security Act of 1954 (22 U.S.C. 1754). 

(2) No member or employee of such com- 
mittee shall receive or expend an amount 
of local currencies for transportation in ex- 
cess of actual transportation costs. 

(3) No appropriated funds shall be ex- 
pended for the purpose of defraying expenses 
of members of such committee or its em- 
ployees in any country where local cur- 
rencies are available for this purpose. 

(4) Each member or employee of such 
committee shall make to the chairman of 
such committee an itemized report showing 
the number of days visited in each country 
whose local currencies were spent, the 
amount of per diem furnished, and the cost 
of transportation if furnished by public 
carrier, or, if such transportation is furnished 
by an agency of the United States Govern- 
ment, the cost of such transportation, and 
the identification of the agency. All such 
individual reports shall be filed by the chair- 
man with the Committee on House Admin- 
istration and shall be open to public inspec- 
tion. 

(5) Amounts of per diem shall not be fur- 
nished for a period of time in any country 
if per diem has been furnished for the same 
period of time in any other country, irre- 
spective of differences in time zones, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennes- 
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see (Mr. QUILLEN), pending which I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution is a sup- 
plemental investigative resolution which 
grants authority to the Committee on 
Public Works to send not more than 
three members, one majority staff assist- 
ant, and one minority staff assistant to 
Stuttgart, Germany, Thatcham, and 
Buckingham, England, to attend the Sec- 
ond International Experimental Safety 
Vehicle Conference. They would be tray- 
eling from October 25 to October 31 of 
this month, inclusive. 

The resolution is in the usual form 
granting authority to use counterpart 
funds and includes the Hall amendment. 

Motor vehicle safety is a subject of 
great interest to the Public Works Com- 
mittee and I urge the adoption of the 
resolution. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I would ask 
my distinguished colleague from Indiana 
if this International Experimental Safety 
Vehicle Conference was originated in part 
or in toto by our director of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation in the United 
States? 

Mr. MADDEN. I imagine that it was, 
because the request for this trip to be 
made by three members of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and one staff mem- 
ber from the majority and one from the 
minority was made by Secretary of 
Transportation Volpe. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Will he please explain the exemption 
of House Resolution 142? I fail to recall 
what House Resolution 142 specified and 
why it is necessary to exempt it in this 
resolution. Perhaps, I will say, in help 
to the gentleman, that was the original 
authorizing or travel resolution for the 
Committee on Public Works, but I would 
just like to verify that. 

Mr. MADDEN, I will be happy to yield 
to the chairman of the committee on 
that question. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I believe, if my memory is correct and 
the gentleman will give-eme an opportu- 
nity to double check the record, House 
Resolution 142 is a resolution which re- 
stricts travel for the House Committee 
on Public Works to the North American 
continent. It requires bringing out a 
resolution in order for us to leave the ter- 
ritorial United States, which must be ap- 
proved by this body. 

Mr. HALL. But this is a conference of 
an annual nature established by the Sec- 
retary of the Department of Transporta- 
tion? 

Mr. BLATNIK. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. In which the Committee on 
Public Works has a vital and consuming 
interest and it is necessary that they 
attend this convention in the pursuit of 
their work. Is that correct? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, an im- 
portant conference will be held in Stutt- 
gart, Germany, next week whose pur- 
pose is to help cut down the tragic toll 
of death and injury that is recorded year 
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after year on the highways of this and 
other nations around the world. 

This conference is sponsored by the 
U.S. Department of Transportation, and 
will be joined by safety experts from 
West Germany, France, Italy, the United 
Kingdom, and Japan. 

I believe the information to be gath- 
ered from the conference discussions and 
demonstrations will be of invaluable help 
to the House Committee on Public Works 
and to the entire House in the framing 
of highway safety legislation for the fu- 
ture. 

I ask approval of House Resolution 649 
which would authorize the Publie Works 
Committee to be represented at this con- 
ference. 

We consider this to be a very important 
demonstration. It is an international 
program including consideration of ex- 
perimental vehicles and their safety 
aspects. This is a pilot study which our 
country, the United States, is conducting, 
and we are joined in it with five other 
nations; namely, West Germany, Eng- 
land, Japan, Italy, and France. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman and 
I appreciate his yielding to me. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. MADDEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GROSS. I cannot find a copy of 
the resolution at the desk. Are there no 
copies available? Where is it planned to 
goon this junket? 

Mr. MADDEN. The resolution states 
that the committee will go to Stuttgart, 
Germany, and Buckingham, England, 
where this conference is being held. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it being held in two 
different places? 

Mr. BLATNIK. If the gentleman will 
yield to me, the big demonstration is in 
Stuttgart, Germany. It will last 3 days 
during the period of the 26th, 27th, 
and 28th. On the 29th, 30th, and 31st 
there is another demonstration or ex- 
hibition going on at a research station on 
the outskirts of London, in Buckingham, 
England. That is the Second Interna- 
tional Experimental Safety Vehicle Con- 
ference. All you do is, on your way back 
from Germany, stop for another 2 days 
in England in order to catch the tail end 
of the Conference. 

Mr. GROSS. This is not, by any 
chance, a protest demonstration of any 
kind, is it? 

Mr. BLATNIK. No. 

Mr. GROSS. Then, I imagine that the 
Government of Germany and the Brit- 
ish have something to sell us by way of 
an experimental vehicle, some kind of 
new vehiele such as a Volkswagen or a 
Rolls-Royce that is particularly safe? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman from Indiana will yield further, 
I cannot predict specifically what they 
may have. However, indications are that 
there will be demonstrations in the 
nature of advanced safety technology— 
advanced vehicles development with ref- 
erence to road safety—advancemenis 
which will contribute toward the safety- 
on-the-highway goal of all these par- 
ticipating nations. We believe this infor- 
mation and these demonstrations will be 
of substantive value to our Representa- 
tives from the United States. 
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Mr. GROSS. And, the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Indiana 
believe that this will serve to cut down 
on the accident rate in this country, 
that we will get some real benefit and 
that this will not be just another safari 
of congressional junketeers and staffers 
going over to live high on the hog in 
some foreign country for a week or two? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I assure the 
gentleman that this is not just another 
junket. We are working toward a goal 
which we hope to achieve in the field of 
safety and there will be a limited group 
who will go over with one expert from 
the State Department staff at the most. 
The expenses will be met from foreign 
currencies. We expect very little, if any, 
cost in U.S. dollars. However, we do ex- 
pect to gain information from this inter- 
national conference. 

We have for years pursued every re- 
search and development study on safety. 
We have a repository in the House Pub- 
lic Works Committee which has been ac- 
cumulated over the years and which we 
consider to be one of the finest collec- 
tions of hearings with reference to safety 
and highway design. We believe that the 
entire country will benefit. from this ef- 
fort. We think, and we honestly believe, 
that in increasing measure our invest- 
ments will be returned in a substantial 
manner—in American lives saved. Last 
year, for the first time in our history, 
actual numerical kills in 1 year de- 
creased by about 8,000. We do hope that 
this conference will prove to be very 
helpful. 

Mr. GROSS. I want to thank my 
friend from Indiana for being so gen- 
erous in yielding on this subject and say 
to both gentlemen that I hope the Public 
Works Committee has in mind the fact 
that both the Germans and the British 
have more American dollars than they 
know what to do with and that this will 
probably augment the outflow of dollars 
from this country and compound their 
problems in dealing with so-called Euro- 
dollars. 

I would hope that the Rules Committee 
would be circumspect in the future in 
view of the international monetary crisis 
in writing tickets for these committee 
members and staffers to travel around 
over the world on questionable junkets. 

Again I thank the gentleman for yield- 
ing. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I might 
say in answer to the gentleman from 
Iowa that the Rules Committee passed 
on this resolution unanimously. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the able gentleman from 
Indiana has explained the provisions of 
this resolution in which I eoncur. 

This is a subject of especial interest to 
the House Committee on Public Works, 
which has conducted extensive investiga- 
tive hearings on highway safety for the 
purpose of reducing the appalling rate of 
casualties on our Nation’s highways. 

Cooperating with the United States in 
this intermational conference are the 
Federal Republic of Germany, which is 
hosting the conference; France, Italy, 
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the United Kingdom and Japan. Rep- 
resentatives of these nations will report 
on the progress they are making in de- 
veloping safer motor vehicles and dis- 
cussions will be held on ways of using 
the information gained in their experi- 
mental programs to develop new and 
more effective safety standards. 
Following the Stuttgart conference, 
safety demonstrations have been sched- 
uled for October 29 and 30 at United 
Kingdom research and testing centers in 
Thatcham and Buckingham, England. 
Mr. Speaker, I have no requests for 
time. 
I urge the passage of the resolution. 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ARMED SERVICES SURVIVOR 
BENEFIT PLAN 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 10670) to amend chapter 73 
of title 10, United States Code, to estab- 
lish a survivor benefit plan, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. PIKE}. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 10670, with 
Mr. HENDERSON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. PIKE) 
will be recognized for one hour, and the 
gentleman from California (Mr. GUBSER) 
will be recognized for one hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. PIKE). 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 
such time as I may consume. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, the principal 
purpose of H.R. 10670 is to create a new 
program to allow career military person- 
nel an opportunity to leave a portion of 
their retired pay to their survivors at 
a reasonable cost. The program would 
supplement the survivor benefits of social 
security which are available to military 
personnel, 

H.R. 10670 does two other things: 

First. It provides a program to guaran- 
tee a minimum annual income of at least 
$2,000 for present military widows for 
whom the new program comes too late. 

Second. It provides for the attachment 
of up to 50 percent of military retired pay 
to comply with an order of a court of 
competent jurisdiction in favor of a 
spouse, former spouse or children. 

The bill comes to you on the unanimous 
apd of the Committee on Armed Services, 
35 to 0. 

I will describe the various features of 
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the bill in a moment. I would first like to 
discuss the generals of this legislation. 
EVOLUTION OF THE BILL 


Work toward this legislation actually 
began in the 90th Congress when our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Mr. Gusser of Cal- 
ifornia, who is certainly one of the great- 
est friends retired military personnel 
ever had, introduced legislation on the 
subject. His legislation was modeled on 
a proposal first put forth by the Fleet 
Reserve Association, which is an orga- 
nization representing career enlisted per- 
sonnel, active and retired, in the Navy 
and Marine Corps. 

Last year a special subcommittee, 
which I had the honor to chair, con- 
ducted an extensive survey of survivor 
benefit requirements in the Armed 
Forces. That subcommittee put its rec- 
ommendations in the form of a bill 
which, with further improvements fol- 
lowing legislative hearings this year, is 
before you today as H.R. 10670, Mr. 
GuBSER served as ranking minority mem- 
ber of the subcommittee last year and 
this year, and without his outstanding 
knowledge of the subject we could not 
have achieved the fine piece of legislation 
which we bring before the House today. 

I also want to mention the early sup- 
port given to this legislation by our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Mr. FISHER of 
Texas, who introduced legislation early 
in the 9lst Congress and who was the 
first person who asked to testify in last 
year’s extensive hearings. 

The Department of Defense took no 
position on this legislation last year. In 
May of this year the Department an- 
nounced itself as in support of the legis- 
lation with some suggested modifica- 
tions. 

It could be said, therefore, that the en- 
listed men knew what they wanted in 
1968; the committee determined what it 
wanted in 1970; and the Department of 
Defense got on the bandwagon this year. 

Essentially, Mr. Chairman, the basic 
legislative design work was done on this 
bill in the committee; and we feel some 
pride in saying the bill is a product of 
congressional initiative. 

PRESENT BENEFITS 


In our investigation last year we found 
that the dependents of active-duty per- 
sonnel always get survivor benefits. 
These benefits are made up of a combi- 
nation of dependency and indemnity 
compensation—DIC—payments from the 
Veterans’ Administration and social se- 
curity benefits. 

It will be noted that legislation re- 
garding these benefits is under the juris- 
diction of the Committees on Ways and 
Means and Veterans’ Affairs. 

This active-duty survivor benefit pro- 
gram, incidentally, was first set up by 
a special House subcommittee in 1956-57 
under the chairmanship of our distin- 
guished former colleague, Porter Hardy 
of Virginia. 

We found these benefits for survivors 
of active-duty personnel to be generous 
in relation to pay and grade for the 
majority of people on active duty and 
particularly so for low-ranked personnel 
and those with short years of service. 

We were surprised to find, however, 
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that for dependents of retired personnel 
there are sometimes quite adequate sur- 
vivor benefits; there are sometimes very 
inadequate survivor benefits; and there 
are sometimes no benefits available at 
all. We also found that benefits were 
most likely to be unavailable to those 
who need them most—that is, the widows 
of career enlisted personnel of the lower 
grades. 

The benefits presently available to sur- 
vivors of retired personnel are as follows: 

First. Social security benefits, if there 
are children under 18—22 if in school— 
or if the widow is age 62, or age 60 on 
an actuarially reduced basis. 

But for the widow under age 62 with- 
out minor children there is no inherent 
right to benefits, and these can be years 
of extraordinary hardship for the mili- 
tary widow. 

Second. Dependency and indemnity 
compensation for the survivors of a re- 
tiree who dies as a result of a service- 
connected cause. 

However, even though a man retired 
for service-connected disability, if he dies 
from a non-service-connected cause, his 
survivors are ineligible for any DIC bene- 
fits. 

Third. The retired serviceman’s fam- 
ily protection plan (RSFPP), initially 
called the Contingency Option Act, a self- 
financing program available since 1953 to 
permit a member of the uniformed serv- 
ices to provide a percentage of his retired 
pay as an annuity for his survivors. The 
reduction in retired pay is computed 
under an actuarial equivalent method so 
that on the average a participant pays 
an amount equal to the payments his 
survivors are expected to receive. 

Despite seven revisions by the Con- 
gress over the years to make it more at- 
tractive, RSFPP has proved a failure in 
providing general survivor protection. 
Only about 15 percent of eligible military 
retirees have participated. 

Because it is actuarially sound, RSFPP 
is relatively expensive for the individual 
and this discourages participation by 
those who need it most: the lower-income 
retirees. RSFPP requires an election to 
participate before completing the 19th 
year of service, or 2 years prior to retire- 
ment, whichever is later. The cost de- 
pends on the member’s age, his depend- 
ents’ ages and his pay at the time of 
retirement. So the cost varies for each 
individual and is difficult to explain to 
prospective retirees. 

On page 8 of the committee’s report, 
which is available to all Members of the 
House, will be found a table showing ex- 
amples of the cost to members of the 
Armed Forces for providing benefits to 
their survivors under H.R. 10670 as com- 
pared to RSFPP. It will be seen, for ex- 
ample, that an enlisted man who retires 
in the grade of E-6—that is, a staff ser- 
geant in the Army or a first-class petty 
officer in the Navy—now experiences a 
reduction in his retired pay of over $21 a 
month under RSFPP in order to leave his 
survivors a monthly annuity of $143— 
50 percent of his retired pay. 

Under the bill that E-6 will have a 
monthly reduction of just $7.18 to leave 
his survivor an annuity of $158 a month, 
55 percent of his retired pay, The re- 
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tired pay deduction and the survivor 
benefit under H.R. 10670 is exactly the 
same as that now provided in the case 
of a retired civil servant with equal re- 
tired pay. 

In addition, the RSFPP has no mech- 
anism for providing increases in line 
with the cost of living; therefore, the 
buying power of the annuity diminishes 
steadily. This is another matter that we 
correct in the new program. 


BASIS FOR THE COMMITTEE'S PROGRAM 


I would now like to describe the new 
permanent program established by H.R. 
10670. 

Let me first point out two fundamental 
considerations the committee kept in 
mind in drafting the legislation. 

Military personnel have been under so- 
cial security since 1957; and when social 
security benefits are available, they can 
be substantial. This is particularly true 
of lower income personnel because, as we 
all know, social security is weighted in 
favor of the lower income employee. The 
committee concluded that it did not wish 
to see the considerable advantages of so- 
cial security lost to military personnel. 

The committee, therefore, determined 
to build this program on the foundation 
of survivor benefits provided by social 
security, providing benefits where social 
security is not available and enhancing 
the Social Security where appropriate. 
We thus provided for an integration of 
benefits, as I will explain in a moment. 

I might point out, incidentally, that 
the Government's contribution to social 
security as an employer is considerable. 
In 1970 it was over $600 million. 

The second fundamental point the 
committee kept in mind was the success- 
ful operation of the civil service survivor 
annuity system, which has a participa- 
tion rate of more than 85 percent. The 
committee was singularly impressed, for 
example, with the fact that many of the 
military organizations which testified in 
favor of a new survivor benefit program 
recommended a program modeled after 
the civil service system. 

The committee, therefore, has fol- 
lowed the principle of paralleling its pro- 
gram with the civil service program 
wherever appropriate, recognizing that 
the different career patterns would, at 
times, make the provisions of the civil 
service program inappropriate to miltary 
personnel. 

I would now like to briefly summarize 
the major provisions of the program 
created by H.R. 10670. 


BENEFIT LEVEL AND RETIRED PAY DEDUCTION 


The bill provides that a military re- 
tiree could leave his survivors an annuity 
of up to 55 percent of his retired or re- 
tainer pay and share in the cost by 
deductions from his retired pay equal to 
2% percent of the first $3,600 of the 
amount on which the annuity is based 
and 10 percent of any portion above that. 
This is the same percentage of annuity 
and the same cost-sharing formula as 
in the civil service system. 

For those who will retire in the future, 
coverage would be automatic on the date 
of retirement unless they elect out of 
the program. If they elect out, or elect 
coverage at less than the maximum 
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level, the bill requires that the spouse be 
notified of the decision. 

The committee believes the program 
will receive overwhelming acceptance, 
such as has been experienced by the civil 
service survivor annuity system. How- 
ever, the committee is concerned that in 
a relatively few cases families may un- 
knowingly be left in a situation of great 
hardship because a retiree, for one rea- 
son or another, did not join the program 
or otherwise provide an adequate an- 
nuity for his dependents. 

The committee, therefore, has made 
clear in its report its intent that coun- 
seling be provided, with the spouse pres- 
ent, for those about to retire who elect 
not to take full advantage of the pro- 
gram. 

INTEGRATION WITH SOCIAL SECURITY 


At age 62, or after her children are no 
longer eligible for social security bene- 
fits, whichever occurs later, the annuity 
a widow receives under the program 
would be reduced by an amount equal to 
the payment she receives from social se- 
curity attributable to her husband’s ac- 
tive military service. It should be em- 
phasized that the only social security 
payments which are taken into account 
are those earned by the husband while 
on active duty in military service. There 
is no reduction in social security bene- 
fits that may have been earned as a 
result of his postretirement employment. 

It will thus be seen that the bill as- 
sures 55 percent of the deceased mem- 
ber’s military retired pay during the 
years before age 62—when a widow now 
often receives nothing—and assures, 
after age 62, a combination of military 
annuity and social security benefits 
which will at least equal 55 percent of the 
deceased member's military retired pay. 

In the years prior to age 62 there will 
be no reduction if the widow has more 
than one child under 18—under 22 if 
attending school—and is receiving sur- 
vivorship insurance payments from 
social security. In this situation there 
is an adding-on of benefits. The com- 
mittee believed this is justified in these 
high-expense years when the burdens of 
rearing a family are thrown wholly on 
a widow. 

In almost all cases the widow's income 
will actually increase at age 62 because 
her income from social security is not 
taxable and because she may have addi- 
tional social security based on her hus- 
band’s postretirement career. 

In the case where there is a widow and 
one child, under the social security pro- 
gram the family benefits consist of sepa- 
rate payments for the mother and the 
child. The mother’s payment under social 
security is normally 75 percent of the 
primary insurance amount—PIA—and 
the payment due to the child is also 75 
percent of the PIA. The bill provides that 
in such cases the military survivor an- 
nuity will be reduced by an amount equiv- 
alent to the mother’s payment from so- 
cial security based solely upon her hus- 
band’s active military service. There 
would be no reduction in the payment for 
the child, and thus the minimum family 
income in such cases would be 55 percent 
of the retired member's base amount plus 
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the 75 percent of social security PIA for 
the child. 

This integration of benefits in the case 
of a widow and one child is made in con- 
formance with the principles outlined 
earlier, to build on the social security 
foundation and to seek comparability 
with the civil service system wherever 
feasible. 

Civil service personnel are not covered 
by social security. However, the civil 
service program provides a special chil- 
dren’s benefit. By providing the offset 
described here, we would make the pay- 
ments for dependents of a military widow 
with children comparable, in all cases, to 
those for a civil service widow with chil- 
dren. This change was made at the sug- 
gestion of the Department of Defense. 

The committee believes that this pro- 
gram provides a level of income replace- 
ment which is liberal by standards in our 
society, is reasonable in its demands on 
the Government and meets the test. of 
equity towards survivors of retired career 
personnel. 

TRANSITIONAL PERIOD 

As I indicated, all future retirees would 
be automatically covered under the new 
program. However, at the suggestion of 
the Department of Defense, we provided 
a 1-year transitional period which stipu- 
lates that those who are retiring within 
6 months of the date the bill passes would 
have 6 months in which to elect to join 
or opt out. 

We did this simply to assure that those 
who are retiring at the time the bill 
passes would not be forced to make an 
irrevocable election on short notice. 

PRESENT RETIREES 


One of the important aspects of the 
program is that all present military re- 
tirees—and there are over 800,000— 
would be eligible to join the program. 
They would have 1 year in which to 
join following the date of enactment, 
and there would be no payback or pen- 
alty for them. In joining they would 
merely commence paying the same de- 
duction as all other new entries into the 
program, 

This is a significant addition to the 
value of their retired pay and should be 
recognized as such by present retirees. 

I might point out that in certain cases 
this might lead to what the actuaries 
would call adverse election—that is, re- 
tirees of advanced age might join the 
program and only pay in for a short pe- 
riod and then leave the full annuity to 
their survivors when they die. We recog- 
nize that in some instances this might 
take place. However, on the average, the 
present retirees are in their middle to 
late fifties and their life expectancy is 
such that the average retiree will still pay 
into the program for quite a few years 
before the commencement of benefits to 
his survivors. So while this is a tremen- 
dous bonanza to the individual retiree, it 
does not represent a financial danger to 
the program. 

RSFPP 

The inadequate retired serviceman's 
family protection plan—RSFPP—which 
I referred to earlier, will be phased out. 
Those presently participating would be 
allowed to continue in the program; or 
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drop RSFPP and join the new program; 
or continue RSFPP and join the new pro- 
gram subject to a limitation on total 
annuity of 100 percent of the member's 
retired pay. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not go into all of 
the details of the bill at this time. I 
know other Members will want to be 
heard. The bill is thoroughly explained 
in the committee’s report, which is avail- 
able to all Members of the House. 

ACTIVE-DUTY PERSONNEL ELIGIBLE FOR 
RETIREMENT 

I just want to briefly mention some 
additional points in the bill. 

A special section of the bill provides 
that in the case of personnel still on ac- 
tive duty who are eligible for retirement 
on length of service whose potential sur- 
vivor annuity would be more than the 
dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion paid to survivors of active-duty per- 
sonnel of like grade and years of service, 
a supplemental annuity payment suffi- 
cient to make up the difference would be 
paid to the survivors by the Department 
of Defense. We added this section be- 
cause we did not want a situation to occur 
where one who remains on active duty 
earns less survivor benefits than some- 
body who retired at the same grade and 
with the same years of service. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Eligibility for benefits under the bill 
extends to the widow or widower and to 
the surviving children. Dependent chil- 
dren will be covered until 18 years of 
age or until age 22 if pursuing a full- 
time course of training in a school, col- 
lege, or vocational institution. 

An unmarried retiree without depend- 
ent children may elect, under the bill, 
to provide an annuity to a natural person 
with an insurable interest in him. 
However, the cost-sharing formula 
would be different in such cases and calls 
for a reduction in retired pay of 10 per- 
cent plus an additional reduction of 5 
percent for each full 5 years the indi- 
vidual named as survivor is younger than 
the retiree. The total deductions may not 
exceed 40 percent. This follows the same 
cost-sharing formula provided in the 
civil service retirement annuity system 
for unmarried retirees. The formula is 
designed to be actuarially sound, that 
is, the retiree’s contribution would be de- 
signed to pay the full cost of the annuity. 

MARRIAGE AFTER RETIREMENT 


An important provision in the bill, 
however, allows a military man who 
marries subsequent to retirement to par- 
ticipate in the program. He would have 1 
year after the marriage to make such an 
election; and his spouse would be en- 
titled to an annuity if, at the time of 
death of the retiree, she had been mar- 
ried to him at least 2 years or there had 
been issue resulting from the marriage. 

ATTACHMENT OF RETIRED PAY 


Section 4 of the bill provides for the 
attachment of military retired or retainer 
pay in favor of a spouse, former spouse 
or children. This is a departure from 
present practice since attachment of re- 
tired pay of military or civil service per- 
sonnel is not now permitted. The ma- 
jority of our committee would prefer that 
retired pay of all Federal employees be 
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subject to the same rules, but that fact 
did not lessen our obligation to correct 
a wrong within our area of jurisdiction. 

Understandably, this section of the bill 
creates some controversy; however, an 
amendment to delete this section was de- 
feated in the committee by a vote of 29 
to 6. 

I hope all Members will keep in mind 
that this section simply affects that rela- 
tively small number of retirees who fail 
to meet their legal obligations to a spouse 
or children. When a man is on active 
duty, there is some compunction to re- 
quire him to live up to his commitments. 
We know where he is, and his command- 
ing officer can use a lot of persuasion to 
get him to carry out his legal responsi- 
bilities. Failure to comply with the orders 
of the court can affect his career and his 
promotion opportunities and could even 
result in dismissal from the service. 

However, once a man retires, the serv- 
ices have no control over him. Even his 
address is privileged information. We be- 
lieve it is wrong for the Government to 
be in a position of providing protection 
for somebody who is ignoring the orders 
of a duly constituted court of law. 

T think it should be clearly understood 
that this section is not part of the major 
annuity program provided by the bill. 
This section applies to the retired pay of 
the military retiree, not to the annuity 
that is left to his survivors after he dies. 

PRESENT WIDOWS 


Another separate section of the bill 
provides a minimum income guarantee 
for present military widows. In our hear- 
ings we heard some moving testimony 
from widows of career men of many years 
of service who were living in conditions 
of dire poverty. 

We have, therefore, provided in sec- 
tion 5 of the bill a special program to 
assure these widows a minimum income 
of approximately $2,000 per year, which 
is the same level as the minimum de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation. 
If, under the means test of the Veterans’ 
Administration non-service-connected 
death pension program, the widow’s in- 
come is less than $1,400 a year, the bill 
provides that the Department of Defense 
will make a supplemental payment suf- 
ficient to bring her income up to $1,400. 
At that level, the death pension she is 
then eligible for from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration will bring her total income 
to approximately $2,000 per year. I want 
to make it clear to Members of the House 
that this program in no way interferes 
with the programs administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration and has been 
cleared with the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

DEFENSE DEPARTMENT PROPOSALS 


As I indicated earlier, the Department 
of Defense joined in supporting the pro- 
gram following the initiative of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services but suggested 
some amendments to better carry out the 
objectives of the committee. Many of 
these are technical changes in language 
and I will not take the time of the House 
now to go into them in detail; however, I 
will point out that they are summarized 
in the committee’s report beginning on 
page 25. And as you will see, the commit- 
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tee adopted the majority of the Defense 
Department's recommendations. 

I would stress also that the Defense 
Department’s senior personnel officials 
vigorously favor this legislation and be- 
lieve that it fills a major gap in the mili- 
tary benefits program. 

cosT 


Because the deductions from retired 
pay will exceed the cost of benefits for 
many years, there will be no increase in 
budgetary requirements under the bill 
until, in all likelihood, the year 2000. 

On the average, the military retiree 
will pay 60 percent of the cost of benefits 
provided to his survivors—which is ex- 
actly the same percentage paid for, on the 
average, by civil service retirees. To the 
extent that deductions from retired pay 
are made, therefore, future obligations of 
a greater magnitude are built up for the 
Government. 

However, the actual paying out of 
benefits will not exceed retired pay de- 
ductions until such time as the bulk of 
retirees age and begin to die. Sometime 
after the year 2000 the cost will rise to 
several hundred million dollars a year. 

The long-range cost depends on a num- 
ber of factors—the rise in basic pay, the 
rise in retired pay, the rise in social 
security benefits—all of which, in turn, 
are related to the increase in the cost 
of living. In the report you will find cost 
projections assuming regular increases 
in the cost of living and projections using 
static assumptions—that is, based on 
present pay and social security rates. 
But our best estimate is that it will be 
many years before disbursements under 
the program exceed income from retired 
pay deductions. 

Two sections of the bill impact sep- 
arately on cost. 

Section 5, concerning current widows, 
is estimated to cost a maximum $47 mil- 
lion a year for the first.5 years, with the 
cost decreasing gradually thereafter. 

The supplement to survivors of active- 
duty personnel who are eligible for re- 
tirement but die while on active duty 
would cost approximately $725,000 the 
first year, increasing each year by a like 
amount. 

However, the impact of these two pro- 
grams is so small in relation to the major 
survivor benefit plan that the net effect 
is no net increase in budget disburse- 
ments for many years. 

CONCLUSION 


This legislation is extraordinarily com- 
plex. Certainly it is the most complicated 
legislation that I myself have ever had 
to deal with. It has taken an extraor- 
dinary amount of time for members of 
our committee over two sessions of Con- 
gress, and I do not believe we would have 
been able to achieve the fine piece of 
legislation which is before you today 
without really dedicated work by mem- 
bers of the committee. 

I consider it a matter of great good 
fortune that in my service as chairman 
of the subcommittee which handled this 
bill over a 2-year period I was supported 
by a subcommittee of such outstanding 
membership. I have already mentioned 
the great service provided by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. GussEr), 
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who was the ranking minority member. 
Serving on the subcommittee from my 
side of the aisle were the gentleman from 
California (Mr, LEGGETT) , the gentleman 
from Washington (Mr. Hicxs), the gen- 
tleman from Texas (Mr. WHITE), the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. BRINKLEY), 
and the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
DANIEL). 

Serving with Mr. Gusser from the mi- 
nority side were Mr. WHITEHURST of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Young of Florida, and Mr. 
Spence of South Carolina. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, our 
work was of such caliber that in the 
course of our study two members of our 
committee have been promoted, if that 
is the right word, or removed, if you pre- 
fer that, to the other body—Mr. BEALL of 
Maryland and, recently, Mr. STAFFORD of 
Vermont. 

I would like to express to each of these 
members, in particular, my sincere grati- 
tude for their diligent attendance, for 
their cooperative spirit and for the in- 
cisive quality of their work. 

ELR. 10670 is an important bill which 
adds significantly to the value of the es- 
tate of each career military man, We 
have shown due regard for the financial 
demands on the Government while pro- 
viding a substantial benefit at a fair and 
reasonable cost to the individual. It is a 
permanent program which provides a 
new benefit for all career members of 
the Armed Forces and their families. 
Over the years millions of people will 
have a financial security which they 
never had before because of this bill. 

I urge all Members of the House to 
support H.R. 10670. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIKE. I am delighted to yield to 
the distinguished chairman of our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. HÉBERT. Mr. Chairman, I rise at 
this time to pay particular tribute to the 
chairman of this subeommittee. The gen- 
tleman from New York was first ap- 
pointed on this subcommittee by our late 
colleague, the gentleman from South 
Carolina, Mr. Rivers, last year. The time 
and effort he has devoted to bringing out 
this piece of legislation which is most 
complex and most difficult is due to his 
leadership as chairman of that subcom- 
mittee. This year, when I became chair- 
man of the committee, I immediately re- 
appointed the gentleman from New York 
as chairman, along with his colleagues 
from last year’s subcommittee. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know of any 
chairman of any committee in the House 
who is blessed more than the chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee with 
the services of such able committee mem- 
bers as I am. It is evidenced in this par- 
ticular piece of legislation that the gen- 
tleman from New York can be recog- 
nized as perhaps one of the more intelli- 
gent individuals in the House: He has 
never refused to turn to when he has 
been asked to do a job by the chairman, 

I am sure he will share the same feel- 
ing and the same sentiments I feel that 
his subcommittee members have done a 
magnificent job. The gentleman from 
New York has already named them, but 
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I want to rename them. The members of 
the subcommittee include Mr. PIKE as 
chairman, and also Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. 
Hicks, Mr. WHITE, Mr. BRINKLEY, and 
Mr. Dantet of Virginia, Mr. GUBSER as 
ranking minority member, and Mr. 
WHITEHURST, Mr. Younc, and Mr. SPENCE, 
and, of course, also now Senator STAFFORD 
in the earlier days. 

I think the gentleman would also agree 
with me and say that no chairman is any 
stronger than the staff that backs him 
up. We are all prone, as I have described 
perhaps many times on the floor of the 
House and on other occasions, as chair- 
men of the committees on the floor of the 
House, to wave the baton and take the 
bows, but the real individuals responsi- 
ble for the success are the individuals 
who have made the arrangements. In 
this particular case we have three of our 
most able counsel who have assisted from 
the very beginning, including Mr. Ford, 
Mr. Cook, and Mr. Cantus. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I want to pay a 
public compliment and do homage to the 
gentleman from New York for the splen- 
did work he has done which reflects on 
the entire committee. The bill from its 
very inception was in good hands. The 
bill that comes to the House today comes 
as a piece of legislative contribution that 
certainly this Congress will not soon see 
the like of, and one that is long overdue. 

It is legislation which is going to be 
welcomed by a group of people who long 
have been overlooked. It will be welcomed 
by people who deserve recognition the 
committee has given them. 

I subscribe in toto to the conclusions of 
the committee. Whatever high compli- 


ment I pay now is less than I should like 
to pay if I had the adequacy, the elo- 


quence, and the words to pay that 
tribute. 

I particularly salute the gentleman 
from New York, my very dear friend. 

Mr. PIKE. I should like to say, in re- 
sponse and thanks to the gentleman, the 
day he lacks the words to express any 
of his positions or opinions I am going 
to announce my retirement. That is the 
sort of magnificent, sweet-smelling oil 
which has indeed made the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee a glorious place to work 
in the last couple of years. 

I was remiss, however, and the chair- 
man properly and subtly called it to my 
attention, in not having said anything 
about the work of our staff. This was, 
as I said earlier, a tremendously complex 
piece of legislation. It was sort of like 
writing a new civil service retirement 
system. There were actuarial studies to 
be made. There were costs studies to be 
made, The mathematics which went into 
this bill are fantastic. So to Mr. Cook 
and to Mr. Ford and to Mr. Cantus, the 
loyal and very hard-working members of 
our staff, we all owe a great debt of 
gratitude. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope all Members will 
support H.R. 10670. 

Mr. HICKS of Washington. Mr Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIKE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. HICKS of Washington. Mr, Chair- 
man, I wish to reiterate some of the re- 
marks heard here today on the necessity 
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for a greatly improved survivor’s benefits 
program. 

As is true for most Members of Con- 
gress, since my election I have had count- 
less letters and many conversations with 
retired military personnel, their widows, 
or ex-spouses regarding the hardships 
they face as a consequence of our cur- 
rent inadequate program. Some of the 
most tragic situations concern women 
left, by death or divorce, with children 
to raise. 

To quote from one letter: 

My husband’s retired benefits stopped im- 
mediately upon his death, and I am left with 
a 13-year-old daughter to raise. Ironically, 
he worked for Civil Service for approximately 
18 months and was covered by their program. 
From that coverage I will receive about $43 
monthly for myself and $1,000 a year for my 
daughter until she is 18, or 23 if in college. 
We are grateful for this, of course, but the 
irony is that Civil Service workers who do 
not risk their lives nor live with long sep- 
arations from their families have such pro- 
tection, while the men who fought in World 
War II and Korea do not. 


This is a very important point. Fami- 
lies of Civil Service employees are pres- 
ently protected by a survivor annuity 
program while most families of retired 
military men are not. At present 85 per- 
cent of military retirees eligible for the 
self-financed retirement program did not 
elect to be covered. This is understand- 
able because, first, the coverage is con- 
sidered too costly by most individuals, 
and second, the program is unduly 
complex. 

Two features of this bill I considered 
to be especially crucial: 

First, it is highly commendable that 
the bill provides for automatic coverage 
for all active-duty personnel on the date 
of retirement for the maximum cover- 
age—55 percent—unless they elect not 
to participate, or elect a reduced base on 
which to provide their annuity. In the 
latter cases, the spouse would be notified 
and the couple would receive counseling 
to be sure that both the retiree and his 
wife completely understand the plan. 
This feature promotes participation in a 
very positive way. 

Second, of great significance is the 
fact that retired pay can be attached in 
compliance with a court order on behalf 
of a spouse, former spouse or children, 
not to exceed 50 percent of the retired 
pay. This feature promotes responsibility. 
As a practicing attorney for many years, 
and then as a judge, I know how impor- 
tant this legal authority is to counter 
those who do not meet their court-or- 
dered obligations. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this bill to be 
fair and equitable—from both the stand- 
point of the participant and the tax- 
payer. In my opinion, the Government 
should foster a cost-sharing annuity re- 
tirement program by its military person- 
nel so that they and their survivors can 
be assured adequate future benefits. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York has provided in his usual fa- 
shion a very, very thorough and lucid ex- 
planation of this very important and very 
complex piece of legislation to establish a 
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survivor benefits program for military 
personnel in retirement. 

I look upon this as landmark legisla- 
tion for the military. It gives to the mili- 
tary retiree an opportunity to provide 
for his surviving spouse and to enjoy the 
same privilege which is today enjoyed by 
civil service workers and Members of 
Congress. I believe it could well be one 
of the greatest incentives for an all- 
volunteer military service that we have 
ever enacted in this House. 

I am not going to repeat the details 
of the bill as covered by Chairman PIKE, 
because his brilliant presentation is 
typical of the outstanding leadership he 
gave to our subcommittee during its very 
long study of this very difficult and in- 
volved subject matter. He was fair and 
completely impartial in chairing the sub- 
committee. He conducted our hearings 
in such a way that all members of the 
subcommittee were drawn into the work, 
and each had an opportunity to make a 
very real and meaningful contribution. 

I want also to join the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. PIKE) in complimenting 
the members of the subcommittee, for 
whom: this task was so time consuming. 
I am particularly proud of the diligence 
of the Members on my side of the aisle, 
and the same certainly can be said of 
the majority Members on the side of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. PIKE). 

I, too, would like to echo my praise for 
the brilliant and diligent work done by 
our staff in this very complicated matter. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I am happy to yield to 
the chairman. 

Mr. HEBERT. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding, because he has just touched 
a very sensitive spot on our committee, 
as he well knows, when he paid high and 
just compliment to the majority. 

When I was paying compliment to the 
committee I was paying compliment to 
the minority and the gentleman’s friends 
on that committee as well, because, as 
you well know, our pride and our boast 
has been on our committee there are no 
Democrats or Republicans but only 
Americans. 

Mr. GUBSER. I thank the chairman 
for his very generous statement. 

I think the development of this bill is 
a classic example of the legislative proc- 
ess as the framers of the Constitution 
intended it to work. The Congress showed 
the initiative, with the executive branch 
providing assistance and support, and 
with the interested citizens having a 
vital part in the process. The legislation 
really began with the Fleet Reserve 
Association which, as has been pointed 
out, is an organization of career enlisted 
men in the Navy and Marine Corps and 
which really speaks for enlisted career 
personnel of all services. 

The FRA published a study in 1968, 
which they called “Widows Equity,” 
which first highlighted for us in Con- 
gress the real problems encountered by 
widows of service personnel, It was the 
FRA which helped draft the legislation 
I first introduced 342 years ago. I said at 
that time the bill was a vehicle to get 
action started, and I was sure that in 
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the course of hearings we could improve 
the bill and could devise a program to 
get Defense Department support. 

Among the things I am particularly 
pleased about, as we bring this bill to 
the floor today, is that virtually all the 
organizations representing military per- 
sonnel, officers and enlisted, active and 
retired, support the general approach of 
the bill and that the spokesman for the 
FRA, Mr. Robert Nolan, in appearing at 
our hearings this year, stated that the 
benefits provided by the bill in its final 
version far exceed what his organization 
first proposed. 

I think it is particularly significant 
that all of the military groups who testi- 
fied supported the principle of the mili- 
tary retiree making some contribution to 
the survivor annuity. Most of them sup- 
ported the principle of modeling the 
benefits after the successful civil serv- 
ice program, 

This is a very complex end many- 
faceted piece of legislation; and, nat- 
urally, we cannot expect everybody to 
agree with every part of it. But there is 
broad general consensus on the funda- 
mental philosophy of the bill, the estab- 
lishment of a permanent survivor bene- 
fits plan. 

There is one provision in the bill, en- 
tirely independent of the survivor bene- 
fits plan, with which I am in philosophi- 
cal agreement, but which does not be- 
long in this bill. I refer to section 4. I 
shall address myself to this further in a 
few moments. First, I would like to sim- 
ply point out what I think are some of 
the principal advantages of this legisla- 
tion. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE COMMITTEE BILL 


The bill provides equality of survivor 
benefits between career military and ca- 
reer civil service personnel. 

Coverage will be virtually universal. 
The old RSFPP only covered about 15 
percent of personnel and was too expen- 
sive for the lower income retiree who 
needed it most. Under this program, per- 
sonnel will be automatically covered at 
the time they retire unless they specifi- 
cally request out. We have made clear— 
by language in the bill requiring notifi- 
cation to a spouse of an election to par- 
ticipate at less than the maximum level, 
and by language in the report directing 
that counseling be provided to such per- 
sonnel—that we want all career families 
to have full opportunity to take part in 
this new program and we want no loss 
of benefits because of neglect or confu- 
sion. 

The bill is structured to allow each 
military retiree to assure his widow of 
an income of at least 55 percent of his 
retired pay for the remainder of her life. 
This is a substantial addition to a man’s 
estate. It relieves the conscientious re- 
tiree of having to make very expensive 
insurance provisions for his widow. It is, 
frankly, something that should have been 
available a long time ago. Most people 
do not realize that retired career per- 
sonnel, no matter how high their rank, 
do not have an inherent right to leave 
part of their retired pay to their sur- 
vivors and often have left them nothing. 
I urge the Members of the House to read 
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the testimony of individual widows who 
appeared before our committee last year. 
It will touch your heart. We heard from 
a widow of a colonel of more than 30 
years’ service who managed to subsist by 
gradually selling off some valuable an- 
tiques she owned. We heard from women 
whose total income was under $75 a 
month. Our bill aims to assure that that 
kind of situation does not happen in the 
future. 

A special section provides a minimum 
income guarantee of $2,000 a year for 
present widows. This is necessary because 
the new program established by the bill 
comes too late for present widows. As 
was explained, the $2,000 will be made 
up of a payment, if necessary, by the 
Defense Department to bring the wid- 
ow’'s income up to $1,400. At that point 
the additional payment she is eligible for 
from the Veterans’ Administration will 
bring her annual income up to approxi- 
mately $2,000. There is ample precedence 
for setting the $2,000 minimum figure. 
This is the minimum level for DIC com- 
pensation and is consistent with the 
minimums provided by social security 
and by the President’s family assistance 
program. 

The program is fair in its treatment 
of those who now have RSFPP. They can 
join the new program or not, they can 
keep RSFPP, or they can both keep 
RSFPP and join the new program sub- 
ject to a limitation on survivor annuity 
of 100 percent of retired pay. We do not 
want to penalize in any way those who 
in the past have made a special effort to 
protect their survivors; and we have, 
therefore, given RSFPP participants the 
most equitable treatment possible. 

The program provides for future in- 
creases to take care of increases in the 
cost of living. This is one of the great 
weaknesses of RSFPP, that the amount 
was fixed as of the time the military 
man retired. Therefore, the value of the 
annuity steadily decreased in a rising 
economy. 

All present retirees are eligible to im- 
mediately join the program at no added 
cost regardless of age. This is of great 
value to retirees particularly those of ad- 
vanced age. Quite frankly, I think in 
some measure it makes up to some of the 
older retirees in part for what they lost 
because of changes in the method of com- 
puting retired pay. By making them elig- 
ible for this benefit, we have extended 
the value of retirement and we have freed 
them from the cost of providing basic 
income protection for their survivors 
which is particularly expensive for an 
older retiree. I know some retirees feel 
that some benefits which were promised 
to them were taken away. I hope they 
will appreciate that a substantial benefit 
which was never promised to them is now 
being made available. 

ATTACHMENT 

Section 4 of the bill is an extraneous 
provision which allows the attachment 
of up to 50 percent of retired or retainer 
pay to comply with the order of a court 
of competent jurisdiction in favor of a 
spouse, former spouse, or children. 

I opposed putting this section in the 
bill for a number of reasons. I know de- 
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fending attachment in behalf of some 
unfortunate widow or children is as easy 
as defending motherhood; and I know 
that I am taking an unpopular position 
in opposing the provision. 

But let us look at some of the reasons. 

Incidentally, the original language re- 
ferred to a wife, former wife, or children 
and was changed in the committee to 
spouse, former spouse, or children as a 
kind of gesture of tokenism for women's 
liberation. Of course, we all know that 
this is window dressing. You just do not 
get many court orders in divorce cases 
directing that the wife and children pro- 
vide alimony and support to the husband, 

I think the House should also know 
this is one section of the bill that was not 
subject to hearings. It was added to the 
bill by the members of the subcommittee 
on 2 tie vote after the major public hear- 
ings were complete. At the time the or- 
ganizational witnesses and Members of 
Congress testified on the bill, the subject 
of attachment was never raised and they 
were never aware that it would even be 
considered. To my knowledge, most, if 
not all of the military organizations op- 
posed the attachment provision, and the 
department strenuously opposes it. 

I know that the proponents say attach- 
ment has to begin somewhere. They never 
have explained why it has to begin with 
the military retiree. Please notice that 
tBis attachment provision applies to the 
retired pay of a living retiree. It does not 
apply to survivor annuity. The bill spe- 
cifically exempts survivor annuity from 
attachment. Attachment of retired pay is 
no more related to survivor annuity than 
it is related to the farm program. There 
is no attachment allowed for the retired 
pay of civil servants, or for the pay of 
active duty military personnel, or for 
working civil servants, or for Members 
of Congress, or for employees of the Fed- 
eral Judiciary, or for members of the For- 
eign Service, or for civilian employees of 
the National Guard, or for any other 
type of Federal personnel. The propo- 
nents say they think attachment should 
apply across the Federal spectrum but 
they do not have authority over Civil 
Service legislation. However, they do have 
authority over active duty military per- 
sonnel but they have not applied attach- 
ment to active duty people. In effect, 
they are saying to military retirees, “we 
don’t trust any Federal personnel to meet 
their legal obligations, but we distrust 
you more than the others.” 

No thought was given in drafting this 
provision to the very serious legal prob- 
lems that might ensue. It is for this rea- 
son that I particularly think legislation 
of this kind should be subject to extensive 
hearings, if not in our committee, in the 
Judiciary Committee, or perhaps in a 
special subcommittee composed of Civil 
Service and Armed Services Committee 
members. 

For example, what happens when there 
is an order of a court of competent juris- 
diction from one State in behalf of a wife 
and an order from a court of competent 
jurisdiction in another State in behalf of 
the husband. There are many possible 
ways in which courts of different States 
could be in conflict and section 4 of the 
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bill, without any hearing record or any 
record of legislative intent, could put an 
impossible burden on Government dis- 
bursing officers. 

It should also be pointed out that no 
thought is being given to the precedent 
that is being set for allowing attachment 
of Federal moneys as a result of an order 
from a State court. Federal money in the 
hands of a paymaster is Federal property. 
By allowing a State or local court to di- 
rect the manner in which Federal prop- 
erty could be distributed, serious con- 
stitutional questions arise. The majority, 
in the committee report, state that sec- 
tion 4 constitutes governmental consent 
to a suit against the Government. It es- 
tablishes a precedent of far-reaching im- 
plications involving the immunity of the 
United States to suits to which it has not 
consented. Again, this very serious con- 
stitutional question has not been subject 
to any study whatsoever. A chaotic legal 
situation could arise. 

In summary, even if you believe in the 
principle of attachment, or even if you 
believe in it solely for a widow and chil- 
dren, this is simply too complicated a 
matter to be passed as a piggyback 
amendment to a bill designed for a 
wholly different purpose. 

Providing for the attachment of Fed- 
eral pay should be the subject of sepa- 
rate legislation, because it is a very, very 
serious precedent which we are setting 
which deserves long and earnest com- 
mittee consideration. I submit, it did not 
receive such consideration in our hear- 


motion to delete section 4, which provides 
for attachment, lost on a 5 to 5 tie vote. 
Unfortunately, one member of the com- 
mittee who was opposed to the provision 
was unavoidably absent. 

So, the subcommittee of 11 members 
stood 6 to 5 against this provision. 

Mr. Chairman, the administration op- 
poses it, and I would like to read one 
paragraph of a letter from the Honor- 
able Clark MacGregor, our former col- 
league who is counsel to the President. 
He says, and I quote: 

The position of the Administration on 
section 4 of H.R. 10670 is as stated in the 
enclosed extract of the Department of De- 
fense report on H.R. 984. 

Without going into the merits of the issue 
raised by that section, retired military per- 
sonnel should not be singled out from among 


dependents. If consideration of such legisla- 
tion is warranted, it should be considered for 
application to all categories of Federal per- 
sonnel, active as well as retired, civilians as 
well as military. 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. Before I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina let me 
say that I have an amendment prepared 
which would apply this attachment pro- 
vision which I agree with philosophically 
to all people in the Federal service, in- 
cluding the Civil Service, but I know full 
well that that amendment is subject to 
a point of order. So at the proper time 
I shall ask that it be printed in the 
Recorp, but I will not offer it. 
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However, I am going to offer an amend- 
ment which will make this attachment 
provision applicable to active duty mili- 
tary personnel as well as military retired 
personnel. 

If we are going to take this far-reach- 
ing step, I think it is incumbent upon us 
to be very, very sure that everything 
within our jurisdiction is covered and 
that we do not discriminate against re- 
tired military personnel. Let us apply the 
same principle to all military pay, in- 
cluding active duty. At the proper time 
I shall offer such an amendment. 

However, it is not my intention, I will 
say to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, to offer an amendment to delete 
section 4 for the simple reason that I 
recognize the fact that the necessary 
groundwork to acquaint the membership 
with the very complex issue involved here 
has not been done. I am so much in favor 
of this bill that I do not want to jeop- 
ardize its passage by attempting to delete 
section 4 with which I agree philosophi- 
caly but which I believe should be 
brought up in another bill. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. LENNON. I thank the gentleman 
for his generosity in yielding to me at 
this time. 

First of all, I want to commend the 
members of this subcommittee for this 
landmark legislation. The gentleman has 
indicated to the Members on the floor 
who are not members of the Committee 
on Armed Services what the vote was in 
the subcommittee. The question is, Is it 
not a fact that a motion was offered to 
delete section 4, to which the gentleman 
just referred, in the full committee and 
that motion was defeated by a rollcall 
vote of 29 to 6? 

Mr. GUBSER. I wish the gentleman 
had not asked that question for the rea- 
son that I am going to have to give an 
honest answer to it, and that answer is 
going to be embarrassing to a lot of 
people. 


Mr. LENNON. I would be glad to hear 
it. 

Mr GUBSER. There was not 5 min- 
utes discussion of this matter in the full 
committee. The tendency was to support 
the report of the subcommittee, support 
the chairman of the subcommittee, and 
that is an honorable course of action to 
follow. Most on one side supported the 
chairman of the subcommittee. That is 
good and I respect that. Unfortunately, 
though, the minority voted 100 percent 
against it in the subcommittee. There 
was a breakdown in liaison between the 
ranking minority member and he voted 
5 proxies against his own ranking mem- 
ber. So, I am saying that that vote, over- 
whelming though it may have been, cer- 
tainly should not be compared to the 6- 
to-5 vote in the subcommittee which did 
all of the work and thoroughly considered 
the matter. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the gentle- 
man indicated that there was a discus- 
sion of only 5 minutes in the full com- 
mittee with reference to efforts to take 
out section 4. The gentleman will recall 
that I was accorded 5 minutes myself to 
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address myself to the support of this 
provision. 

The gentleman from New York ad- 
dressed himself at least 7 minutes to this 
subject, 5 minutes at one time and 2 min- 
utes at another. The gentleman in the 
well addressed himself to it, and the gen- 
Heman from California (Mr. Lreccerr) 
addressed himself to it for 5 minutes, and 
all in all it was for a total of 36 minutes, 
according to my recollection and calcu- 
lation. 

Mr. GUBSER. I will accept the gen- 
tleman’s amendment to my remarks, but 
I point out that it is 36 minutes of con- 
Sideration without one word of testi- 
mony from outside the committee, one 
request for the administration’s views, 
and this is not sufficient justification to 
upset a precedent of 175 years and a 
myriad of court cases that range from 
1840 down to 1967. 

I want the gentleman to understand 
thoroughly that I am not attempting to 
knock this section out nor will I offer 
such an amendment nor do I oppose the 
philosophy involved. I merely say that 
we should not discriminate; we should 
make it apply to all persons whether on 
active duty or retired, and we should 
also make it apply to Members of 
Congress and civil service workers. Are 
we sacred cows that we should not have 
to live up to our obligations just as we 
are asking the military retirees to live 
up to theirs? 

Mr. Chairman, I know that there are 
a great many of the Members who have 
other plans and wish to leave, so I would 
like to conelude my remarks by simply 
quoting the committee report. It sums 
up this principle in these words: 

The committee believes that this program 
provides a level of income replacement which 
is liberal by standards in our society, is 
reasonable in its demands on the Govern- 
ment, and meets the test of equity toward 
survivors of retired career personnel. 


I think these words adequately sum 
up the achievement of H.R. 10670. We 
have dealt fairly with the military re- 
tiree, but at the same time we have not 
forgotten our obligation to the taxpayer. 
Today’s action represents the end of a 
long road for me, for, as the gentleman 
from New York noted, I first introduced 
this legislation back in the 90th Congress. 
We have come up with a bill which is far 
superior to the one I introduced over 
three years ago, and it is much better, 
quite frankly, than what I expected to 
achieve at that time. 

I think, in the long run, this bill may 
prove as important to the average sery- 
iceman and may make as much of a con- 
tribution to the ideal of a volunteer 
armed force as the tremendous pay 
raises that we passed earlier this year. It 
is a great bill and I urge each and every 
one of you to support it. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentieman for yielding. 

First I would like to join with our dis- 
tinguished chairman of- the Committee 
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on Armed Services in expressing com- 
mendation to the gentleman in the well 
and the chairman of the subcommittee 
for the formulation of this very signifi- 
cant piece of legislation. It is equitable 
and very timely. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to strongly sup- 
port H.R. 10670. 

The able chairman of the Special Sub- 
committee on Survivor Benefits, Mr. 
Pike, has, in my opinion, adequately ex- 
plained the provisions of this most 
complex piece of legislation—so I will 
not attempt to cover the same ground. 
I would add, however, that today is the 
culmination of the greatest team effort 
I have ever seen in my days in this Con- 
gress in bringing to the floor of the 
House of Representatives a major and 
complex bill conceived and written by 
the Members of this body. 

Let me cite the history of this legisla- 
tion. For years we have known that the 
major gap in personnel benefits for the 
career military family was an inadequate 
program of survivor benefits. I recall 
that in 1953 an attempt was made to 
correct this deficiency by the creation of 
a selfamortizing insurance program 
known as the Retired Serviceman’s 
Family Protection Plan—RSFPP—ini- 
tially called the Contingency Option Act. 
Yet, despite seven revisions by the Con- 
gress over the past 17 years, RSFPP has 
proved a failure in providing general 
survivor protection as only 15 percent of 
eligible military personnel have partici- 
pated. This means that survivors of 85 
percent of deceased eligible retirees have 
no claim to any part of the member’s 
military retired pay. 

RSFPP was just too expensive and too 
complex to be accepted generally by the 
military retiree. 

Recognizing that another major over- 
haul of RSFPP was not the answer, the 
Fleet Reserve Association established as 
its major legislative objective a new sur- 
vivor benefits program. Their efforts re- 
sulted in a draft of legislation which was 
introduced by the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee, Mr. GUB- 
ser. Others in the Congress have intro- 
duced similar legislation. 

Last year, after the completion of the 
major annual bills for the military, Mr. 
Gubser circulated a petition among the 
members of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, urging the late chairman of the 
committee to appoint a special subcom- 
mittee to study the problem of survivor 
benefits. The chairman did ap doint such 
a subcommittee with the Honorable OTIS 
Pree as chairman and the Honorable 
CHARLES Gusser as ranking minority 
member. 

An extensive study was conducted by 
that subcommittee in the 91st Congress 
when testimony was heard from Members 
of Congress, representatives of the De- 
fense Department, the Social Security 
Administration, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, and numerous spokesmen for 
military and veterans’ organizations. In 
addition, the subcommittee heard testi- 
mony from widows of officers and enlisted 
men from various parts of the country. 
There was a consensus that the present 
programs are wholly inadequate and that 
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some form of a new survivor benefit 
program should be made available to 
military personnel in retirement. 

The Department of Defense, however, 
was not in the position to suggest the 
form that such a new program should 
take; so the members of the subcom- 
mittee devised such a program, which 
was introduced in the last Congress as 
H.R. 19528. 

The subcommittee bill was again in- 
troduced on the opening day of this 
Congress as H.R. 984. On May 24 of this 
year, in response to a request from this 
Committee, the Department of Defense 
stated its formal position on H.R. 984 
and supported the need for such legisla- 
tion and the principal features of the 
committee bill but recommended some 
modifications. Many of the modifications 
= pge-aarinaaii are incorporated in the 

ill. 

We have created a new program of 
survivor benefits for military personnel 
in retirement that will provide a fair 
level of income replacement for survivors, 
that will call for some cost sharing at 
a reasonable level by the retiree, that 
is generally applicable to all retirees 
of the uniformed services, and that can 
be readily understood by members of 
the retired community and their depend- 
ents, while at the same time will meet 
the Government’s obligation to survivors 
and still be acceptable in terms of its 
financial demands on the Government. 

We have been guided by two broad, 
general concepts: 

First, to build on the foundation pro- 
videc by social security; and 

Second, to parallel to the extent 
feasible the successful survivor benefits 
program of the civil service retirement 
system. 

This legislation is a proper response to 
our obligation to personnel within the 
uniformed services. It deserves our full 
support. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, like the others, I want to express 
my appreciation for the leadership of the 
gentleman from California, my colleague 
(Mr. Gusser) who is now in the well, 
and also to the committee for advancing 
this legislation that has great interest to 
the families of the people who serve our 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, as a cosponsor of this 
legislation to establish a survivor’s bene- 
fit plan for retired military personnel, I 
wish to take this opportunity to urge, as 
strongly as I can, favorable action on 
H.R. 10670. 

It is indeed unfortunate that this legis- 
lation has not already been enacted and 
that so much time has elapsed in recog- 
nizing the need for it. Certainly, the sur- 
vivors of a military retiree should right- 
fully share in the retirement pay due 
him, but, unless this measure is adopted, 
this will not be possible. 

As we all know, there is universal rec- 
ognition of the fact that a military career 
imposes unusual and diverse problems 
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for the families of servicemen. It is a 
great tribute to the wives and children 
of our career men in the armed services 
that they are able to accept these tre- 
mendous challenges and responsibilities. 

They should not, however, be penalized 
for their sacrifices by being excluded 
from coverage under a survivor's bene- 
fits program. The bill before us, which 
embodies the main substantive features 
of H.R. 984, will remove existing inequi- 
ties and provide for the creation of a fair 
and just program of benefits. 

In addition, this measure will close the 
gap of comparability between retirement 
programs for civil service retirees and 
military career personnel. Because of 
circumstances and the life style dictated 
by their careers, military retirees are 
often denied the same opportunity to 
build a sufficient estate to provide for 
their families after death. 

I would also like to take the opportu- 
nity provided by this debate to point out, 
Mr. Chairman, that the Congress must 
also address itself to the question of the 
recomputation of military retirement 
pay. 

It has been 13 years since the Con- 
gress shortsightedly abandoned the prin- 
ciple of reflecting basic pay changes in 
the service retirement program. In my 
judgment, it is now time to reinstate the 
recomputation principle. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Don H. 
CLAUSEN), has been in constant contact 
with the members of the subcommittee 
on this bill and has expressed an ex- 
traordinary interest in it. I want to com- 
pliment the gentleman for his consistent 
support. 

Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. WHITEHURST. Mr. Chairman, I 
am pleased to rise in support of H.R. 
10670. 

This is a vitally needed bill which will 
equalize the survivor benefits program 
for career military personnel to that al- 
ready accorded to survivors of career 
civil service employees. 

I will address my brief remarks to the 
fiscal aspects of the bill. As stated so 
well on pages 29 through 33 of the re- 
port, it is impossible to provide accurate 
and detailed cost estimates. However, 
there will be no additional costs to the 
Government for the next 5 years, and in 
all likelihood, there will be no govern- 
mental costs until the year 2005. 

Three provisions in the bill contribute 
to the costs: First, the program of the 
minimum income guarantee for present 
widows; second, the supplemental pay- 
ment to survivors of retirement-eligible 
members who die while on active duty 
and; three, the new, permanent survivor 
benefit plan created by the bill. 

The annual costs of providing benefits 
to present widows under section 5 of the 
bill will be no more than $47 million a 
year for the first 5 years of the program. 
After approximately 5 years, the costs 
will decrease annually as eligible widows 
die, and the cost will eventually reach 
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zero sometime after the year 2000 when 
the last participating widow dies. 

The second element of cost involves the 
provision in the bill to pay the difference 
between 55 percent of a member's retired 
pay and DIC benefits to survivors of 
retirement-eligible members who die 
while on active duty. It is estimated that 
approximately 650 members who are 
eligible to retire die while still on active 
duty. The cost of this portion of the pro- 
gram is estimated to be $725,000 the first 
year and to increase by a like amount 
each succeeding year. 

‘The new survivor benefits plan will not 
result in a net inerease in budgetary re- 
quirements for some years. The reason is 
that for many years the reductions from 
retired pay will exceed the cost of benefits 
paid to survivors. Accentuating this de- 
velopment is the fact that all present 
retirees are eligible for the program and 
when they join, will immediately experi- 
ence retired pay deductions. As of June 
30, 1971, there were an estimated 823,261 
military retirees. 

Thus, it should be understood, that the 
cost figures which I will outline are 
speculative at best and dependent upon a 
number of factors that are not now 
known. 

The most likely cost estimates indicate 
the permanent survivor benefits plan will, 
until the year 2005, actually take in more 
money than it will pay out. But to the ex- 
tent that retired-pay deductions are 
made, further obligations are generated 
for the program. 

We have assumed that the participa- 
tion rate will be 85 percent, the same as 
experienced in the civil service survivor 
benefits program. 

We have assumed a 5-percent annual 
increase in basic pay and a 144-percent 
annual increase in the Consumer Price 
Index. We also assumed 14% percent an- 
nual increase in the Social Security Ben- 
efit level. We further assumed that 50 
percent of the children continue in school 
after age 18, that 9 percent of retirees 
electing surviving benefits will have or- 
phaned children and that we continue to 
maintain an active-duty force of 2.6 mil- 
lion. We believe each of these assump- 
tions is realistic even though the cost and 
pay projections are high. But they are in 
line with the experience of the last 7 
years. However, to the extent inflation is 
controlled, the point at which the payout 
of annuities exceed retired-pay deduc- 
tions will come prior to the year 2005. 
Using these assumptions, the cost of the 
program—by the year 2020—could be 
over $500 million annually. If, on the 
other hand, we use static assumptions, 
that is with no basic or retired pay in- 
creases calculated and no increases in 
social security assumed, the program 
could begin costing the Government ap- 
proximately $4.4 million as early as 1986 
and rising to approximately $375 million 
by the year 2000. 

I cite this data to the House to make 
you aware of the magnitude of the pro- 
gram we are considering today—and I 
want you to have the full story on its fis- 
cal implications. But in so doing, I also 
call your attention to the fact that in 
adopting this program, you are only 
equalizing the benefits of career service 
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personnel to that you have already pro- 
vided to career civil service employees 
and to the Members of Congress and 
their employees. It is only fair and right 
that all Federal employees be similarly 
treated. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill we are passing 
today is truly a milestone. The widows 
of our military retirees have been the 
forgotten women for all too long. Now 
we have legislation which will permit 
them to live out their lives in dignity. 

I know of no more diligent work done 
by a subcommittee in my brief period of 
service. Long hours were put in listening 
to witnesses and shaping up a bill which 
would be satisfactory and equitable. 
While all of the subcommittee members 
contributed to the substance of the bill, 
I believe that particular credit should be 
given to our Chairman, Oris PIKE, and 
the ranking minority member, CHARLES 
Gusser. Congressman PIKE always pro- 
vides excellent leadership, and I have 
been privileged to serve on two other 
subcommittees which he has chaired, one 
investigating the seizure of the USS. 
Pueblo and more recently the Manpower 
Utilization Subcommittee. For Congress- 
man Gusser this bill represents the ful- 
fillment of an objective which he has had 
for a number of years. It was he who 
introduced a bill which would adequately 
provide for the survivors of our military 
retirees. What we do here today is the 
consummation of a long effort on his 
part. I count it a signal honor to be 
identified with both of these men and 
my other esteemed colleagues on the 
subcommittee and full committee who 
endorse this bill. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, H.R. 10670, the military survivors’ 
benefits bill, which we are considering 
here today, and which I am proud to 
have cosponsored, will be a major stride 
toward correcting an inequity that has 
existed for far too many years. When 
this legislation is finally enacted into law, 
our service personnel will have a new 
measure of contentment in knowing that 
even in retirement their widows will be 
provided for. 

Because I am privileged to represent a 
district that is home for 87,000 veterans 
and military retirees, I am acutely aware 
of the present inequities experienced by 
many of our retired military and their 
spouses. Survivor protection presently 
available for military families is incom- 
plete; often inadequate; and frequently 
nonexistent. 

Many current widows of career mili- 
tary retirees, including widows of officers 
and enlisted men of long and outstand- 
ing service, are living in conditions of 
great economic deprivation because of 
the lack of adequate survivor benefits 
coverage. Often, they are forced to exist 
on grossly inadequate incomes. Let me 
relate the case of a widow in my district 
whose husband devoted 35 years of his 
life to the military and, 1 year after 
retirement, passed away. This woman, 
for the past 18 years, has had to exist on 
a monthly pension of $50.40. It is dis- 
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tressing to think how many other cases, 
similar to this, there are in our country 
today. 

Like their husbands, these women 
have made many sacrifices in the service 
of our country. They have done their 
part maintaining a stable home for the 
family no matter where they were sta- 
tioned; serving as good will ambassa- 
dors across the world; spending weeks, 
months, and even years alone, bearing 
the full responsibility of both parents 
while the husband was away in service 
to our Nation. It is only fair and right 
for women like this to receive a realistic 
amount which their husbands have pro- 
vided and which will enable them to live 
decently and with dignity. They deserve 
better treatment from the country which 
they, too, have served so well. 

Details of this legislation have been 
adequately explained, Let me just say 
that the provisions of H.R. 10670 make 
it possible for us to remedy this grave 
injustice. This bill brings an equity to 
the survivors of military personnel which 
has been enjoyed all along by civil serv- 
ice employees. H.R. 10670 offers us a 
great opportunity to show our apprecia- 
tion of the service rendered by these 
people in our behaif. One can take pride 
in supporting this monumental legisla- 
tion, and I urge each Member to do so. 
Also, let us not forget the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Gusser) and the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. PIKE) 
who initiated this legislation. Congress- 
man GuUBSER was the first to seek an 
equitable solution to this problem, and 
I am proud to have had the opportunity 
to join him in the development of this 
legislation. 

Despite his myriad duties and the tre- 
mendous daily workload in serving his 
constituents, he found the time to re- 
search and document the problem, and 
what is even more important, to draft 
the needed legislation. 

As a member of the Select Subcom- 
mittee on Survivors’ Benefits, I am 
grateful for the knowledge and experi- 
ence he gave freely to assure that the 
most beneficial and practical survivor 
benefits program could be devised and 
to have this meritorious legislation 
brought out of committee. 

Mr. Gusser has earned the grateful 
thanks and admiration of our military 
community. Their appreciation is fully 
justified, and I join them in applauding 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. LEGGETT). 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the House, I think we are 
correct in passing compliments out here 
today both for the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. PIKE), the majority member 
of the subcommittee on which I have 
been privileged to serve, and also the 
gentleman from California (Mr. 
Gusser), the ranking minority member 
on bringing to creation ‘this important 
legislation we are considering here today 
in H.R. 10670. 
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I think there are two miracles that we 
have worked with this legislation. 

First. It is a rare circumstance when 
we are privileged to do anything in the 
House of Representatives other than to 
polish up something that is generated 
downtown in the executive branch. 

Many times the executive department 
is way ahead of us in the legislative 
drafting field—they send the bills up and 
we make our amendments and by and 
large it is an executive department idea. 

In this particular case, this survivor 
benefit legislation germinated, I believe, 
with the gentleman from California, my 
colleague (Mr. Gusser). With a number 
of us as coauthors we drafted this general 
legislation. We have considered it, syn- 
thesized it and amended it—and as 
opposed to the usual situation where the 
House polishes up executive ideas, in the 
case before us today the executive depart- 
ment polished up our ideas and so really 
this is in truth and fact an Armed Serv- 
ices Committee generated and created 
piece of legislation. 

I believe that the executive depart- 
ment chose to approve this legislation in 
spite of the fact that this year we have 
a $3414 billion deficit in our adminis- 
trative and trust fund accounts and the 
true miracle is the fact that this legis- 
lation will not cost any money. We have 
created a new form of trust fund which 
is going to convert the situation where 
only 15 percent of our military retired 
have been able to afford a retirement an- 
nuity for their wife or children survivors 
to a situation where 85 percent to 90 
percent of the military retired will be 
unable to refuse to accept the opportu- 
nity to create this new and rather liberal 
type of annuity. As a result there is geing 
to be so much money coming into this 
program in the next 20 years, that it is 
not going to cost the Federal Government 
a single dime until fairly close to the 
turn of the century. 

Mr. Chairman, I want particularly to 
compliment our professional staff and 
our counsel, Mr. Cook, and the profes- 
sional staff members, Mr. Ford and Mr. 
Cantus, for the way they presented this 
very complicated legislation over a long 
period of time to the members of the 
subcommittee in a fashion, a piecemeal 
fashion, such that we could understand 
the multitude of issues and make a rea- 
sonable, considered and deliberative de- 
cision of the vast array of decisions and 
issues that had to be made on this legis- 
lation to arrive in its present form. 

The dedication and effort involved 
have been tremendous and it is justified 
by the results. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to compliment 
the gentleman from New York, OTIS 
PIKe, and colleague CHARLES GUBSER for 
the fine work they have done on this 
bill, the military survivor benefit plan. 
The dedication and the effort involved 
have been tremendous, but they are 
justified by the result. H.R. 10670 rep- 
resents a tremendous improvement over 
the present retired servicemen’s fam- 
ily protection plan, or RSFFP, and it 
is a fine program by any relative or ab- 
solute standard. 

I will briefly run through the merits 
of the bill. 
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To begin with, it provides for those 
survivors for whom the plan itself comes 
too late: that is, those who are already 
widowed. In effect, it places a floor of 
$2,000 per year under all military sur- 
vivors. This certainly will not permit 
luxurious living, but it will at least 
ameliorate the shocking poverty which 
is now the lot of a number of military 
widows due to inadequate survivor bene- 
fit programs of the past. 

The plan itself provides that military 
retirees can leave their survivors an 
annuity of up to 55 percent of their re- 
tired pay. This will be financed by de- 
ductions from retired pay of 2.5 per- 
cent of the first $3,600 of the base 
amount and 10 percent of the remainder 
of the member's retired pay. According 
to our best estimates, these deductions 
will more than pay for plan benefits 
and for present widow benefits at least 
until 1987. The deductions will be more 
than sufficient to pay for the plan bene- 
fits proper for another 3 or 4 years. After 
that time, as the number of plan bene- 
ficiaries continues to increase, the Gov- 
ernment will have to put out more than 
it takes in, until the year 2000, we will 
have to appropriate $310 million plus 
per year. 

The military survivor benefit plan 
will require no additional Government 
expenditures for approximately 20 
years. 

All present retirees will have the op- 
tion of joining the new program, re- 
maining in the old program, or partici- 
pating in both, provided that they do 
not create a combined annuity that ex- 
ceeds their full retired pay. We do not 
want to create situations in which a man 
will be worth more to his family dead 
than alive, 

A retiree may elect not to participate, 
but if he does so, his spouse will be 
notified of the fact by the Government. 

Survivor benefit annuities will receive 
a cost-of-living increase whenever re- 
tired pay is given such an increase. 

Mr Chairman, I believe this bill has 
been well received by every organized 
military widows’ and retired group in 
the country. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, it is supported by all the military 
retirees’ associations. I do not know of 
anyone who opposes it. But I have heard 
objections to three specific provisions. I 
disagree with two of these objections, but 
I very strongly agree with the third. 
Now I will discuss each of these in turn. 

The first objection deals with the so- 
cial security interaction of the plan. At 
age 62, a widow's plan benefits will be re- 
duced by the amount of her social secu- 
rity income. Some feel this is unfair. But 
in my view, this arrangement is man- 
dated by the purpose of the plan, which 
is to work together with the social se- 
curity system to provide a given level of 
military survivor benefits. Social secu- 
rity credits earned in civilian life are not 
affected. 

The second point of contention deals 
with the contingency of the beneficiary 
dying before the retiree. In this case, the 
retiree continues to have survivor deduc- 
tions taken from his retirement benefits, 
even though he has no survivor; that is, 
participation in the plan is irrevocable. 
This provision is identical to that of the 
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civil service survivor benefits plan, and 
has caused a fair amount of adverse 
comment there as well as in the present 
bill. It is understandable that a man 
should object to paying money into a sur- 
vivor benefits plan when he no longer has 
a survivor to benefit. However, the fact is 
that this money is needed to finance the 
plan, and I am certain that at the time 
of election almost all retirees feel they 
would like to have this source of revenue 
to support the extremely generous bene- 
fits of the plan. If a retiree’s wife dies 
before he does, then naturally he will 
want out. It is natural for a man who has 
lost any gamble—I do not mean to be 
facetious; we all know that insurance 
is in fact a gamble—it is natural for this 
man to wish he had not bet. But if there 
were no losers, there would be no money 
for the winners. What we have done with 
this plan is to develop the most attractive 
and feasible plan for the benefit of the 
retiree and his family. 

Parenthetically, I should point out that 
the civil service plan did not permit a 
second spouse to be designated as bene- 
ficiary. She was eligible for nothing, 
while the retiree went on paying for 
benefits the dead first wife can never 
receive. This was indeed unfair, the law 
has since been amended. Our plan per- 
mits designation of a second spouse as 
beneficiary also. 

The third objection, the one with 
which I strongly concur, deals with sec- 
tion 3 of section 1452. Under this section 
a new provision for attachment of re- 
tired or retainer pay is added to this 
survivor benefit plan. 

This provision subjects the retired or 
retainer pay of a member of the armed 
services to attachment by a wife or for- 
mer wife for her support and child 
benefits. 

It has been a long standing Federal 
rule that Government salaries or other 
emoluments are not attachable in a pri- 
vate civil suit. 

To single out the retired servicemen as 
the only recipient of a Government check 
which may be attached is patently un- 
fair and discriminatory. 

While this section is unfair, it may also 
be void as a matter of law. My colleagues 
will note on page 14 of this bill the lan- 
guage of the section: 

Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the retired or retainer pay of a mem- 
ber of the armed force shall be subject to 
attachment to comply with the order of a 
court of competent jurisdiction in favor of 
his spouse, former spouse, or children. 


In no event shall the amount of de- 
duction pursuant to such attachment 
exceed 50 percent of the retired or re- 
tainer pay. Regulations to carry out this 
section are not authorized by the bill. It 
is a basic legal axiom that a matter sub- 
jected to legislative determination, as is 
the issue of wage garnishment or attach- 
ment, cannot be delegated to the execu- 
tive without clear legislative guidelines. 
No such guidelines exist in this case. The 
section in reference merely states that 
the retired or retainer pay may be at- 
tached by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion. The bill makes no reference to ap- 
plicable sections of the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure. The section makes no 
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reference to the necessity for under- 
taking an action in State or Federal 
courts, and the section makes no refer- 
ence to the procedures for attaching a 
check drawn of the U.S. Treasury. 

If the Congress sees fit to subject mili- 
tary retired pay to attachment it must at 
the very least, provide the minimum spe- 
cific direction for the executive and judi- 
ciary to follow or in the alternative it 
must write its own complementing legis- 
lation. 

This provision does neither and should 
be struck from the bill, though I am not 
going to make that motion. 

If, however, we accept the legislative 
language as legally sufficient, I still sub- 
mit that this provision is bad policy. Why 
should we single out the retired military 
man for such treatment when the pay 
or retirement of all other Government 
employees is nonattachable. 

The nonattachability of moneys payed 
by the Government for present or past 
services is a premise with strong statu- 
tory roots in our legal system. For ex- 
ample, there are explicit statutory pro- 
hibitions against such attachment of un- 
employment insurance payments—title 
45, United States Code, section 352(e)— 
workman’s compensation awards—title 
33, United States Code, section 916—vet- 
erans insurance benefits—title 38, United 
States Code, section 770(g)—foreign 


service retirement and disability pay- 
ments—title 22, United States Code, sec- 
tion 1104—wmilitary annuities based on 
retired pay—title 10, United States Code, 
section 1440. 

Other Government employees protect- 
ed from attachment or garnishment are 


civil service retirees—title 5, United 
States Code, section 8346—-social security 
beneficiaries—title 42, United States 
Code, section 407—and annuities to wid- 
ows and surviving dependent children of 
judges—title 28, United States Code, sec- 
tion 376(m). 

For further elucidation of my col- 
leagues I include at this point the rel- 
evant statutory provisions cited above: 

Title 45 Sec. 352 (Unemployment 
Insurance) 
ASSIGNMENT, TAXATION, GARNISHMENT, ATTACH- 
MENT, ETC., OF BENEFITS 

(e) No benefits shall be assignable or be 
subject to any tax or to garnishment, attach- 
ment, or other legal process under any cir- 
cumstances whatsoever, nor shall the pay- 
ment thereof be anticipated. 

Title 33 Sec. 916 (Workmen's 
Compensation) 
ASSIGNMENT AND EXEMPTION FROM CLAIMS OF 
CREDITORS 

No assignment, release, or commutation of 
compensation or benefits due or payable un- 
der this chapter, except as provided by this 
ehapter, shall be valid, and such compensa- 
tion and benefits shall be exemp* from all 
claims of creditors and from levy, execution, 
and attachment or other remedy for recov- 
ery or collection of a debt, which exemption 
may not be waived. 

Title 38 Sec. 770 (Veterans Insurance) 

BENEFICIARIES; PAYMENT OF INSURANCE 

(g) Payments of benefits due or to become 


due under Servicemen’s Group Life Insur- 
ance made to, or on account of, a beneficiary 
shall be exempt from taxation, shall be ex- 
empt from the claims of creditors, and shall 
not be liable to attachment, levy, or seizure 
by or under any legal or equitable process 
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whatever, either before or after receipt by the 
beneficiary. The preceding sentence shall not 
apply to (1) collection of amounts not de- 
ducted from the member's pay, or collected 
from him by the Secretary concerned under 
section 769(a) of this title, (2) levy under 
subchapter D of chapter 64 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to the sei- 
zure of property for collection of taxes), and 
(3) the taxation of any property purchased 
in part or wholly out of such payments. 

Title 22 Sec. 1104 (Foreign Service 

Retirement) 
ATTACHMENT OF MONEYS 

None of the moneys mentioned in this sub- 
chapter shall be assignable either in law or 
equity, or be subject to execution, levy, at- 
tachment, garnishment, or other legal proc- 
ess, except as provided in section 1004(c) of 
this title. Aug. 13, 1946, c. 957, Title VIII, sec. 
864, 60 Stat. 1024; Apr. 5, 1955, c. 23, sec. 
13(3), 69 Stat. 27. 

Title 10 Sec. 1140 (Military Retirement) 

Survivors 

ANNUITIES NOT SUBJECT TO LEGAL PROCESS 

No annuity payable under this chapter is 
assignable or subject to execution, levy, at- 
tachment, garnishment, or other legal proc- 
ess. Aug. 10, 1956, c. 1041, 70A Stat. 111. 

Title 5 sec. 8346 (Civil Service) 

EXEMPTION FROM LEGAL PROCESS; RECOVERY 

OF PAYMENTS 

(a) The money mentioned by this sub- 
chapter is not assignable, either in law or 
equity, or subject to execution, levy, attach- 
ment, garnishment, or other legal process, 

Title 42 sec. 407 (Social Security) 
ASSIGNMENT 

The right of any person to any future pay- 
ment under this subchapter shall not be 
transferable or assignable, at law or in equity, 
and none of the moneys paid or payable or 
rights existing under this subchapter shall 
be subject to execution, levy, attachment, 
garnishment, or other legal process, or to the 
operation of any bankruptcy or insolvency 
law. 

Title 28 sec, 376 
ANNUITIES TO WIDOWS AND SURVIVING DEPEND- 
ENT CHILDREN OF JUDGES 

(m) Annuities granted under the terms of 
this section shall accrue monthly and shall 
be due and payable in monthly installments 
on the first business day of the month fol- 
lowing the month or other period for which 
the annuity shall have accrued. None of the 
moneys mentioned in this section shall be 
assignable, either in law or in equity, or sub- 
ject to execution, levy, attachment, garnish- 
ment, or other legal process. 

The committee bill purports to allow 
attachment up to 50 percent for the wife 
and children. The existing law precludes 
attachment, garnishment, execution, 
levy, and other legal process. If the bill 
intends to give rights to the wife and chil- 
dren, I think these rights are very, very 
incomplete. 

Another consideration, since the at- 
tachment only provides for the taking 
of property into the hands of the con- 
stable or marshal, how does the wife or 
children under the pending legislation 
ever hope to reduce the funds retrieved 
to possession? 

At this point in my remarks I include 
a portion of page 277 of Bouvier’s Law 
Dictionary on the subject of attach- 
ments: 

ATTACHMENT 

The levy of an attachment does not change 
the estate of the defendant in the property 
attached; Bigelow v. Willson, 1 Pick. (Mass.) 
485; Starr v. Moore, 3 McLean 354, Fed. 
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Cas. No. 13,315; Perkins’ Heirs v. Norvell, 
6 Humphr. (Tenn.) 151; Snell v. Allen, 1 
Swan. (Tenn.) 208; Oldham y. Scrivener, 3 
B. Monr. (Ky.) 579; Sammis v. Sly, 54 Ohio 
St. 511, 44 N. E. 508, 56 Am. St. Rep. 731. 
Nor does the attaching plaintiff acquire any 
property thereby; Bigelow v. Willson, 1 
Pick. (Mass.) 485; Crocker v. Radcliffe, 3 
Brey. (S. C.) 23; Willing v. Bleeker, 2 S. & 
R. (Pa.) 221; Owings v. Norwood’s Lessee, 2 
Harr. & J. (Md.) 96; Goddard v. Perkins, 9 
N. H. 488. Nor can he acquire through his 
attachment any higher or better rights to the 
property attached than the defendant had 
when the attachment was levied, unless he 
can show some fraud or collusion by which 
his rights are impaired; Crocker v. Pierce, 
21 Me. 177; Kentucky Refining Co. v. Bank, 
49 S. W. 492, 28 Ky. Law Rep. 486. 

The levy of an attachment constitutes a 
lien on the property or credits attached; 
Peck v. Webber, 7 How. (Miss.) 658; Val. 
Loan v. Kline, 10 Johns, (N. Y.) 129; Daven- 
port v. Lacon, 17 Conn. 278; Erskine v. Sta- 
ley, 12 Leigh (Va.) 406; Moore v. Holt, 19 
Gratt. (Va.) 284; Grigg v. Banks, 59 Ala. 
311; Hervey v. Champion, 11 Humphr. 
(Tenn.) 569; Ziegenhager v. Doe, 1 Ind. 296; 
People v. Cameron, 2 Gilman (IIl.) 468; Pres- 
ident, etc., of Franklin Bank v. Bachelder, 23 
Me. 60, 39 Am. Dec. 601; Kittredge v. War- 
ren, 14 N. H. 509; Vreeland v. Bruen, 21 N. 
J. L. 214; Downer y. Brackett, 21 Vt. 599, 
Fed. Cas. No. 4,043; In re Rowell, 21 Vt. 620, 
Fed. Cas. No. 12,095; Ingraham v. Phillips, 
1 Day (Conn.) 117; Lackey v. Seibert, 23 Mo. 
85; Haanahs v. Felt, 15 Ia. 141; Emery v. 
Yuet, 7 Colo. 107, 1 Pac. 686; Ward v. Mc- 
Kenzie, 33 Tex. 297, 7 Am. Rep. 261; Davis 
Mill Co. v. Bangs, 6 Kan. App. 38, 49 Pac. 
628; Beardslee v. Ingraham, 183 N. Y. 411, 
76 N. E. 476, 3 L. R. A. (N. S.) 1073; Perry 
v. Griefen, 99 Me. 420, 59 Atl. 601. But, as 
the whole office of an attachment is to seize 
and hold property until it can be subjected to 
execution, this lien is of no value unless the 
plaintiff obtain judgment against the de- 
fendant and proceed to subject the property 
to execution. 

Where two or more separate attachments 
are levied simultaneously on the same prop- 
erty, they will be entitled each to an aliquot 
part of the proceeds of the property; Durant 
v. Johnson, 19 Pick. (Mass.) 544; Campbell 
v. Ruger, 1 Cow. (N.Y.) 215; Nutter v. Con- 
net, 3 B. Monr. (Ky.) 201; True v. Emery, 67 
Me. 28; Wilson v. Blake; 53 Vt. 305; Thurs- 
ton v. Huntington, 17 N.H, 438; see Love v. 
Harper, 4 Humphr. (Tenn.) 113; Yelverton v. 
Burton, 26 Pa. 351. Where several attach- 
ments are levied successively on the same 
property, they have priority in the order in 
which they are sued out; Lutter & Voss v. 
Grosse, 82 S.W. 278, 26 Ky. L. Rep. 585; and 
& junior attaching creditor may impeach a 
senior attachment, or judgment thereon, for 
fraud; Pike v. Pike, 24 N.H. 384; Walker 
v. Roberts, 4 Rich. (8.C.) 561; McCluny v. 
Jackson, 6 Gratt. (Va.) 96; Smith v. Getting- 
er, 3 Ga. 140; Reed v. Ennis, 4 Abb. Pr. (N. 
Y.) 393; Hale v. Chandler, 3 Mich. 531; but 
not on account of irregularities; Kincaid v. 
Neall, 3 McCord (S8.C.) 201; Camberford v. 
Hall, 3 McCord (S.C.) 345; Walker v. Rob- 
erts, 4 Rich. (S.C.) 561; In re Griswold, 16 
Barb. (N.Y.) 412. 

By the levy of an attachment upon per- 
sonalty, the officer acquires a special prop- 
erty therein, which continues so long as he 
remains liable therefor, either to have it 
forthcoming to satisfy the plaintiff’s demand, 
or to return it to the owner upon the attach- 
ment being dissolved, but no longer; Barker 
v. Miller, 6 Johns, (N.Y.) 195; Gates v. 
Gates, 15 Mass. 310. 


Finally, since attachment only relates 
to the amount owing on the day of the 
levy, when does a Federal annuity ac- 
crue—daily, monthly at the beginning or 
end of the month. 
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Another consideration, who is the re- 
sponsible officer that must respond to the 
levy, the President, Secretary Laird, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the computer at 
St. Louis, and so forth. The bill is silent 
in this regard and does not provide for 
implementing regulations. 

How is the levy made—by mail, by per- 
son? How does a marshal get authority to 
levy outside of his State by mail? 

If the Congress feels that this long- 
standing prohibition against attachment 
and garnishment of Government salary, 
retirement, and annuity payments should 
be ended, the Congress should make the 
change applicable to all Government em- 
ployees, not merely the military. 

At present a bill is pending in the Judi- 
ciary Committee, H.R. 1517, which pro- 
vides for garnishment of all Government 
pay. If we wish to change the existing law 
I feel that inclusive legislation such as 
ELR. 1517 is the route to follow and not 
H.R. 10670 which singles out the retired 
military man alone, 

I would also note that H.R. 1517 is a 
more detailed piece of legislation, des- 
inating the U.S. District Court as the 
court of original jurisdiction, referring to 
title 28 section 1391 of the United States 
Code for venal provisions, and providing 
that the Government employee have the 
same legal standing as the employee of a 
private person for the purposes of such a 
suit. 

H.R. 1517 is fair and equitable legisla- 
tion. H.R. 1517 is well drawn legislation. 
The attachment provision of H.R. 10670 
is neither fair nor well drawn and I 
strongly recommend that this section be 
struck from the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, if I have not said it be- 
fore, I would like to say to the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Pe) this is a great 
bill, and Ido compliment him on bringing 
this bill to the floor. 

(Mr. ARENDS (at the request of Mr. 
GussER) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to rise in support of H.R. 10670. 

Gentlemen, for years we have recog- 
nized there was a serious gap in the sur- 
vivor benefit package for career military 
personnel—and in a limited way, we 
have tried to correct it—but frankly, the 
problem was so complex that we did not 
make an all-out effort to overhaul the 
programs. Recognizing either our inat- 
tention or inability to solve this problem, 
the Fleet Reserve Association, an orga- 
nization composed of both active duty 
and retired personnel of the Navy and 
Marine Corps, set the establishment of 
a revised survivor benefits program as 
their No. 1 legislative priority. They 
formed a committee and drafted leg- 
islation. Then they selected one of 
their honorary Members, “Shipmate” 
CHARLES Gusser to lead their congres- 
sional efforts—and their choice was an 
excellent one. 

He introduced their bill which was 
supported by almost all military veterans 
organizations. By personal persuasion, he 
succeeded in talking the late chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee into 
appointing a special subcommittee to 
study this problem nearly a year before 
the Department of Defense was ready 
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to submit an official position on the leg- 
islation. And when the special subcom- 
mittee was formed, he became its rank- 
ing minority member. 

Early in the study, it became apparent 
that the bill which he had introduced, 
while a good vehicle to study the prob- 
lem, was not, in itself, the complete an- 
swer. So the subcommittee requested the 


Department of Defense to make their. 


legislative suggestions but this they were 
unable to do. The subcommittee then 
wrote its own bill which was introduced 
on October 1 of last year. 

During numerous committee hearings 
on various subjects, Mr, Gusser prodded 
high officials in the Pentagon to firm up 
an official position on this legislation. 
Finally, on May 24, 1971, the administra- 
tion gave its strong endorsement to what 
had by then been known as the Pike- 
Gubser bill. Additional hearings were 
held and the bill before you today rep- 
resents the painstaking work of that 
special subcommittee. It really is a trib- 
ute to the diligence, patience, and skill 
of the members of the special subcom- 
mittee. I congratulate each member of 
that subcommittee for this fine and com- 
prehensive piece of cegislation. But today, 
a special thank you goes to OTIS PIKE who 
chaired the subcommittee and to CHARLES 
Gusser for their outstanding work in 
bringing this bill to the floor today. 

This is one of the most complex bills 
ever reported out of the Armed Services 
Committee, yet one of the most impor- 
tant. In my opinion, it fills the last major 
gap in a good program of personnel bene- 
fits for the career military. It will go a 
long way in helping to move us forward 
toward the goal of an all-volunteer mili- 
tary force. Yet, it is modest in its ap- 
proach in that it merely provides the 
same financial security for the depend- 
ents of military personnel that have al- 
ready been accorded survivors of career 
civil service employees. 

It is complex because it had to take 
into account the already present benefits 
provided to military personnel and their 
dependents through the social security 
program, the benefits through the Veter- 
ans’ Administration for active duty per- 
sonnel and their survivors and also the 
pensions for nonservice connected death 
to widows. At the same time, considera- 
tion was given to bringing a compara- 
bility of this new program with the civil 
service survivor benefit program while 
recognizing the differences in the nature 
of the two groups, 

We have a bill today which provides a 
benefit program to servicemen of career 
military personnel which is built upon the 
foundation of social security. This recog- 
nizes the more than $600 million that 
the military services pay annually into 
the social security program—yet guaran- 
tees to the surviving spouse 55 percent of 
the retired pay for life, so long as the 
spouse does not remarry before the age 
of 60, and even then, upon the termina- 
tion of that second marriage by death or 
divorce. 

It protects and insures an adequate 
survivor program for dependent children 
of career military personnel in the case 
of death of both their parents. 

It covers a dependent for life when 
that dependent is incapable of support- 
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ing himself because of a mental or phys- 
ical incapacity existing before his or her 
18th birthday, or after that birthday, but 
before the 22d birthday, while pursuing 
a full-time course of study of training. 

It insures that the survivors of career 
personnel who remain on active duty for 
more than 20 years will not receive less 
survivor benefits than the survivors of 
those who retired with 20 years of serv- 
ice. 

It provides that title IIT noncareer Re- 
servists will be able to enter the program 
when they reach age 60, the age at which 
they begin to draw retirement pay. 

It provides a program of minimum in- 
come guarantee for present military 
widows to assure an income of at least 
$2,000 per year. 

I believe this legislation deserves the 
support of every Member of the body. 

(Mr. FISHER (at the request of Mr. 
GuBSER) was granted permission to ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD.) 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
10670 is landmark legislation. It is de- 
signed to fill a vacuum, and it is long 
overdue. I commend my colleague from 
New York (Mr. PIKE) and his subcom- 
mittee for producing a splendid bill on 
the subject of military survivor benefits. 
Much of the credit goes to Mr. Puss for 
the direction he provided for the drafting 
of a very complex and difficult measure. 

I have for a long time been convinced 
of a pressing need for legislation which 
would provide benefits for survivors of 
non-service-connected military person- 
nel. In fact, early last year I introduced 
H.R. 16982, which contained some of the 
basic provisions now incorporated in the 
pending bill. The Pike bill, which we are 
now considering, is quite an improvement 
in a number of respects. It contains re- 
finements and additions which were 
proper. 

There is no point in discussing the con- 
tents of the pending bill. Anything I 
would say would be repetitious. The 
measure appears to be relatively non- 
controversial. Unfortunately, because of 
a long-standing speaking commitment I 
have in San Antonio this evening it will 
be necessary for me to catch a plane be- 
fore a final vote is taken. In this manner 
I desire to record my support, 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield such 
time as he may consume to the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. Hicks). 

Mr. HICKS of Washington. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 10760. 

As a member of the subcommittee 
which studied this problem and wrote 
this piece of legislation, I am extremely 
proud of what we have accomplished. It 
has been correctly described as a piece of 
landmark legislation in the military per- 
sonnel field and it closes the last remain- 
ing major gap in the military program of 
personnel benefits. It equalizes, insofar as 
possible, the survivor benefit program of 
career military personnel with the career 
civil service employee. 

But it does more than that—and it is 
to that additional section that I wish to 
direct my remarks today. It establishes 
a new principle and overcomes court de- 
cisions in regard to attachment of re- 
tired pay to comply with an order of a 
court of competent jurisdiction in behalf 
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of a spouse, former spouse, or children. 
We have discussed the matter in some 
detail on pages 17 through 19 of our re- 
port. 

At the outset, I want to acknowledge 
the fact that the overwhelming majority 
of retired military people meet all of 
their legal obligations including alimony 
and separate maintenance decrees as or- 
dered by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion. But, for those few who do not, the 
results are frequently tragic. I imagine 
there is no Member of this House who 
has not received letters from a wife or 
ex-wife of a retired serviceman stating 
that despite a court order providing for 
payment of alimony or separate mainte- 
nance or child support, the husband or 
ex-husband had moved to another State 
and was not honoring such a court order. 
They have asked us to assist them, but 
there is nothing we can do—because the 
only remedy available is to go after the 
assets in the State where the husband is 
currently residing. Thus, in reality, the 
woman has to have a local lawyer in the 
area where she resides who would ar- 
range for a lawyer in the place where 
the husband resides. Practically speak- 
ing, the expenses of such an action pre- 
clude the majority of women from seek- 
ing any legal remedy. The burden of pro- 
viding the living to the wife too often 
falls to the State—while the husband has 
his entire retirement pay to use as he 
pleases. In other words, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, by giving immunity to attach- 
ment oi the retired or retainer pay at the 
source, actually assists those who would 
use devices to avoid their legal respon- 
sibility. 

We recognize that this is a radical de- 
parture from anything we have had in 
the past, but we believe it is wrong for 
the United States to protect retired and 
retainer pay while the military retiree 
can, for all practical purposes, ignore 
court orders. 

We would prefer that the retired pay 
of all Federal employees be subject to 
these same rules, but the fact that it is 
not, in no way lessens our obligation to 
correct what we believe to be a wrong 
in the area of our own jurisdiction. 

I imagine some would ask the question 
as to why we are singling out the retired 
and retainer pay of the military for such 
treatment while not making the provi- 
sions applicable to those of active duty. 
The reason is relatively simple. While on 
active duty, the service has an opportu- 
nity to counsel with one regarding the 
legal obligations and family responsibili- 
ties; and failure to meet those obligations 
can result in dismissal from the service. 
However, once on a retired or retainer 
status, the services have relatively little 
control over the retiree. 

We do believe that because of the fre- 
quency of the moves during the time a 
person is in the military service that 
the military retiree has less roots in any 
particular community than his civilian 
counterpart. 

I recognize this is an extremely con- 
troversial section, but it was the feeling 
of 29 of the 35 members of the Armed 
Services Committee who voted on this 
question, that when a court has deter- 
mined that equity lies with the spouse, 
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ex-spouse or dependent children, attach- 
ment should be authorized. 

I urge your support of H.R. 10670. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. BRINKLEY). 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman. I rise 
in support of this bill, H.R. 10670, the 
successor to H.R, 15152. 

This legislation originated with Rep- 
resentative Gugser, to whom we are all 
indebted. Because of his leadership, and 
because of a recognition by our late 
Chairman Mendel Rivers of the many 
merits of those proposals, the Survivor 
Benefits Subcommittee came into being 
during the last Congress. Chairman 
HÉBERT has provided renewed authority 
and enthusiasm during this Congress. 

As many of you know, Representative 
PiKe, after a workmanlike performance 
as chairman of the Pueblo Subcommit- 
tee, has been at the helm of this effort 
and has been an excellent pilot. The 
stage was set, I think, for this excep- 
tionally deserving legislation by the at- 
titude demonstrated by the chairman on 
the issue of attachment, in the subcom- 
mittee. He said: 

Let us not be dissuaded by the things we 
cannot do, from doing those things which 
we can do. 


The result is the bill before us. It is 
a “good quality” bill. It lets our service- 
man know that we are concerned about 
him and his family even after he has 
completed his active military career. It 
translates that concern into tangible se- 
curity and financial protection. 

When I was at Fort Benning recently, 
do you know what they talked to me 
about? The pay bill? No, it was the Pike 
bill. The very important survivor bene- 
fits measure before us today. It promotes 
family interests; it is fair and deserves 
our careful consideration, 

May I conclude with an expression of 
my appreciation to staffers Bill Cook, 
John Ford, and Holly Cantus for a job 
very well done. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Eighty-one Members are present, not 
a quorum, The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 315] 


Eckhardt 
Edwards, La. 
Evins, Tenn. 


Alexander 
Anderson, Ill. 
Anderson, Moliohan 
Moss 
Nichols 
Pettis 


Pryor, Ark. 
Rees 


Reid, N.Y. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Scheuer 
Snyder 
Springer 
Steed 
Stephens 
Teague, Tex, 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Yates 


Mich, 
Mathias, Calif. 
Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
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the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. HENDERSON, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill H.R. 10670, and finding it- 
self without a quorum, he had directed 
the roll to be called, when 360 Members 
responded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
Hunt) such time as he may consume. 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 10670. Quite frankly, this 
is legislation which should have been 
passed a long time ago. We are frequently 
reminded that military men retire early 
and draw retired pay for many years. 
But many people do not know that the 
military career man does not have full 
equity in his retirement. If he is hit by 
a truck and killed a month after retire- 
ment, all of his retired pay entitlement 
may end with his death and his widow 
has no inherent right to benefits passed 
on his retired pay. 

This is simply unfair and inexcusable. 
H.R. 10670 corrects this situation and the 
correction is long overdue. 

This committee has brought out an 
outstanding bill which provides benefits 
comparable to what civil servants have 
enjoyed for some time. The cost for the 
military retiree is so reasonable that no 
retiree can afford to not join the pro- 
gram. 

I commend all of those on both sides of 
the aisle who put in a great deal of hard 
work in bringing out this legislation— 
and leading the way for the Department 
of Defense in the process. 

But I particularly want to join in com- 
plimenting the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Gusser), who we might well call 
“Mr. Survivors Benefits.” 

He has long been the leader on our side 
of the aisle in the fight to get better pay 
and benefits for members of the Armed 
Forces and their families and he has not 
forgotten the needs of military retirees. 
He took the lead in getting this bill in- 
troduced and two administrations, one 
Democratic and one Republican, had the 
opportunity to drag their feet on the is- 
sue. But that did not stop CHARLIE GUB- 
SER; he merely doubled his efforts and 
convinced us this was one time when 
Congress should take the lead. This bill is 
here today not because DOD asked for it, 
but because the Committee on Armed 
Services determined it was time for ac- 
tion. 

Many retirees today get more retired 
pay because CHARLIE Gusser led the fight 
for them in 1963 and he has been in the 
forefront on many other battles for a 
better way of life for the GI and his fam- 
ily. He is one of the best friends the mem- 
bers of our Armed Forces ever had and I 
salute him. 

I urge all Members of the House to 
support this fine legislation. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina 

(Mr. Spence) such time as he may con- 
sume. 

Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
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the gentleman from California (Mr. GUB- 
ser) for being so kind as to yield to me 
at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong support 
of this bill, H.R. 10670, to establish a 
survivor beneAt plan for the Armed 
Forces. 

As a member of the subcommittee 
which drafted this legislation, I am 
obliged and happy to express my grati- 
tude and admiration for our chairman, 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
PIKE), and our ranking minority mem- 
ber, the gentleman from California (Mr. 
GupsER). Without the exceptional ef- 
forts of these two men the inequities 
which exist today, and which we will 
presently remove, as far as this body is 
concerned, would continue to plague the 
survivors of retired career military per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Chairman, I am particularly in 
favor of that provision of the bill which 
establishes an income floor for the pres- 
ent widows of career military men. As 
has been mentioned, this provision re- 
quired close coordination between the 
Armed Services Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. It is most 
gratifying that the chairman of the lat- 
ter Committee has given his support to 
our efforts to improve the lot of the pres- 
ent widows, and has enabled modification 
of statutes over which his committee has 

primary jurisdiction, in order to effect 
this beneficial legislation. 

In the interest of expediting this bill 
to the floor, the Survivors’ Benefits Sub- 
committe and the Armed Services Com- 
mittee did not seek to recall those widows 
who testified before us last year as to the 
nature of their situation. I would, there- 
fore, like to review for the Members some 
of the testimony which so deeply affected 
the members of the subcommittee who 
were privileged to hear these brave 
women. 

We heard from one widow, now 70 
years old, and the widow of a captain 
in the Army who retired with 32 years 
of service and died at the age of 61 in 
1954. This brave lady told the subcom- 
mittee of the difficulties involved in liv- 
ing on a pension of $74 a month, with 
$25 a month from all other sources. Her 
rent, alone, in a public housing project 
for the elderly, consumed $34.70 of that 
meager income. Mr. Chairman, she has 
existed on this pension for over 16 years, 
and for much of that time the benefits 
she received from her husband's lifetime 
service were considerably less. 

an another instance, a widow of a chief 

an in the Navy told how she 
had been forced to work up to age 75 
rather than accept social security, which 
she considered to be “some form of char- 
ity.” Finally, in 1957, when she could no 
longer support herself, she was forced 
to put down her pride, and apply for 
those benefits for which her husband had 
given so many years of his life. At the 
time of her testimony she was receiving 
less than $155 per month from all 
sources, and her rent alone took $110 of 
that amount. 

Mr. Chairman, these are but two of 
the numerous cases which were elo- 
quently presented to our subcommittee 
by the women who have suffered most 
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from the inequities of the present system. 
On any basis, this cannot be considered 
equitable treatment for one segment of 
our population, and especially for that 
segment which represents the survivors 
of men who literally laid their lives on 
the line for their country, and were for- 
tunate enough not to be killed in so 
doing. 

In point of fact, Mr. Chairman, the 
present system of benefits treats this 
group of survivors in exactly the same 
manner in which the survivors of vet- 
erans with only 6 months’ service are 
treated. While I would in no way de- 
generate the benefits available to that 
former group, I believe it is due time 
that the Congress recognize the addi- 
tional obligation owed to the latter. This 
bill recognizes that obligation and re- 
sponds to it in a most generous man- 
ner. For that reason, and for the host 
of additional points which have already 
been mentioned, I urge my colleagues to 
approve the bill. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPENCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 10670, the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee bill to establish a sur- 
vivor benefit plan for members of the 
Armed Forces in retirement. 

As a sponsor of a similar bill, H.R. 
7399, I am pleased that this legislation 
has finally come before this body after 
the long months of committee work. 

The need for this legislation is clear. 
At the present time, the retirees of the 
uniformed services lack the protection 
available to Civil Service employees in 
the form of a survivor benefit plan in 
which the Government shares a substan- 
tial portion of the cost. Because uni- 
formed service members need their pay 
to meet current expenses, the rate of 
participation in the present retired serv- 
iceman’s family protection plan— 
RSFPP—is accordingly very low. There- 
fore, the void in family and widow’s pro- 
tection is critical. 

While it is to be hoped that Public 
Law 92-129, the Military Selective Serv- 
ice Act which included the military pay 
raise, will somewhat alleviate this prob- 
lem, the serviceman should be entitled 
to the help of the Federal Government 
in sharing the cost of his retirement 
plan. 

I would like at this point in my remarks 
to include some excerpts from a very 
cogent letter on this subject which I 
received from retired Army lieutenant 
colonel who now resides in my congres- 
sional district. I believe that this gentle- 
man makes some points which are on the 
minds of military people everywhere, and 
will be in the thoughts of many more 
as talk of a volunteer Army accelerates. 
He writes: 

A subject of high interest to thousands of 
retired military personnel and their spouses 
is an te and equitable survivor benefit 
plan for the military. Did you know that un- 
der public law 90-275 that a widow of a 
World War II or Korean veteran may draw 
$17.00 per month pension if her income is 
not over $2,000 per year and if over $2,000 
per year she receives nothing? Civil Service 
has an existing plan that is tried and ac- 
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ceptable. There is no reason that the military 
should not have a plan comparable to that 
of Congress and Ciyil Service. After all, the 
military are government employees the same 
as civil service and congressmen ... 

I have a son who was an honor graduate of 
the U.S. Air Force Academy and is presently a 
Captain on active duty. In view of my sad 
past experience with military retirement 
... I find it difficult to advise my son to 
continue a military service career. 


Mr. Chairman, I believe this letter 
makes the points that need to be made 
with regard to the legislation before us. If 
we believe that our country needs and is 
worthy of the protection of a strong De- 
fense Establishment, then we should as- 
sure those men and women who accept 
the challenge of military life of an ade- 
quate subsistence level during and after 
their military service. 

Mr. Chairman, I applaud our col- 
leagues on the Armed Services Commit- 
tee on the exhaustive hearings and re- 
search that have gone into this legisla- 
tive proposal and I urge speedy approval 
of the measure by this X 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. MONTGOMERY). 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, I 
should also like to join my colleagues in 
commending the gentleman from New 
York and the gentleman from Califor- 
nia for the extensive hearings which 
were held on the legislation under con- 
sideration, and I believe the committee 
has reported a workable and needed bill 
for the House to consider. 

A survivor benefit plan for members of 
the Armed Forces is vitally needed if we 
are going to provide the military the 
same fringe benefits that are available to 
civilian Federal employees. 

The bill under consideration, I might 
say, is an added inducement to reach 
the goal of an all-volunteer military 
service. We must have improved benefits 
if we expect our servicemen and service- 
women to devote a lifetime career to the 
military. 

Mr. Chairman, I am also vitally inter- 
ested, as Members know, in the reserve 
components. I have introduced HR. 
6050, a survivor benefit plan for the Na- 
tional Guard and for the Reserves. I look 
forward to the day when a survivor bene- 
fit plan tailored to the needs of the re- 
serve components is reported out of the 
committee for consideration by the 
House. 

Mr. Chairman, I have two letters which 
I will read, to point up the need for 
survivor benefits for the members of the 
Reserves and the National Guard. I am 
quite sure some Members have gotten 
similar letters. 

Mr. Chairman, the first letter I should 
like to read is from a State director of the 
Selective Service. It is addressed to me. 
It is from Colonel Hawkins, director of 
the Arkansas Selective Service. 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., 
August 26, 1971. 

Hon. G. V. MONTGOMERY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MONTGOMERY: I was 
pleased to see in the August Reserve Officer 
magazine that you have introduced legisla- 
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lation concerning the Serviceman'’s Family 
Protection Plan with a view toward making 
certain adjustments. 

I know that my fellow reserve officers 
around the country appreciate this consid- 
eration and I would like very much to have a 
copy of the proposed bill. 

As a case in point, I am attaching a clip- 
ping about a reservist friend of mine who 
died recently at the age of 59 who had elect- 
ed under Section 1434 of Title 10 to provide 
an annuity for half of his retirement pay to 
his widow. 

Despite this officer’s thirty years of total 
service, his widow cannot receive a dime be- 
cause he had not as yet drawn his first re- 
tirement check. These are certain inequities 
in this situation that require a lot of study 
and I am grateful that you have taken an 
interest in the matter. 

Sincerely, 
WILLARD A. HAWKINS, 
Colonel, USAF, State Director. 


In other words, he died at age 59 be- 
fore having received his first retirement 
check. He did not live to age 60, and 
therefore his widow received no survivor's 
benefits. 

The second letter I have is from the 
adjutant general of Illinois. He states: 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 
October 1, 1971. 
Hon. G. V. MONTGOMERY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN MONTGOMERY: I wish to 
express my support of HR 6050 which you 
have introduced and which provides that a 
percentage of an annuity earned by a mem- 
ber of the National Guard or other Reserve 
Component who completes 20 years of service 
and who dies prior to age 60 will be paid to 
the widow or other dependent. 

The pressing need for this legislation was 
once again so tragically emphasized here in 
my own State when an outstanding Illinois 
National Guard Battalion Commander died 
recently of a sudden heart attack. The widow 
and 9 children survive. At the time of his 
death this Lieutenant Colonel had completed 
in excess of 24 years of creditable service 
under provisions of Title 10, U.S. Code, 
Chapter 67 for retirement benefits at age 60. 

As you are aware, no annuity accrues to his 
widow or children under the present law. 

I fully realize that no redress can be 
afforded in the regrettable case stated above. 
However, assurance is possible, through the 
enactment of your bill, that similar cases 
will not be repeated. 

I strongly support HR 6050 and have 
written to each member of the House Armed 
Services Committee soliciting their whole- 
hearted support of this measure. 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD R. PATTON, 
Major General, The Adjutant General. 

P.S.—In the name of fairness I hope this 
Subcommittee or another Subcommittee of 
the Armed Services will have hearings and 
consider survivor benefits for Reservists and 
National Guardsmen. 


I think these two letters point out what 
I am trying to say. I wanted the Mem- 
bers to know that there are actually no 
survivors’ benefis under this bill for Re- 
servists and Guardsmen. I hope in the 
name of fairness that this subcommittee 
or other subcommittees of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services will hold hearings 
and consider survivors’ benefits for the 
Reserve and National Guard. 

I thank the chairman and yield back 
the balance of my time. 

(Mr. DANIEL of Virginia (at the re- 
quest of Mr. PIKE) was granted permis- 
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sion to extend his remarks at this point 
in the RECORD.) 

Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 10670, a 
bill I helped in a small measure to 
create. 

I add’ my personal compliments to my 
chairman, Mr: Pree, and our ranking 
minority member, Mr. GUBSER. 

Without the inspiration and leader- 
ship of these men, this bill would not 
be before us. That would indeed be a 
shame. 

Today, a man may dedicate over 20 
years of his life to protecting his coun- 
try. He experiences the rigors and dan- 
gers associated with his honorable pro- 
fession. Yet, he will not be able to pro- 
vide the protection his family needs 
when he passes on. The committee’s re- 
port made it abundantly clear that sur- 
vivor protection for military families is 
incomplete or excessively expensive, at 
best. 

In many cases, it is nonexistent. 

Under this bill, a military man would 
be able to assure that his survivors would 
have an adequate income even after his 
death. 

The bill incorporates the benefits 
which eventually accrue to his survivors 
through the social security provisions. 

Thus, the legislation guarantees such 
income to the spouse for the rest of her 
life. 

This program builds upon the income 
maintenance foundation of the social se- 
curity system, for which the man has 
paid during his service career. 

For the first time, we will establish 
equitable treatment of retired military 
Federal employees and civilian Federal 
employees. 

This goal has been too long coming. 

There is another provision which de- 
serves mention. 

In many cases, servicemen elect to 
serve beyond their retirement date. 

The benefits currently available to 
military personnel, who die on active 
duty in such status, are considered ade- 
quate. 

The committee recognized, however, 
that sometimes survivors of men who 
retired would be eligible for a greater 
benefit than survivors of those who re- 
mained on active duty. 

The bill corrects this inequity. 

Mr. Chairman, this new survivor bene- 
fit plan is good, just, and sorely needed. 

I strongly urge my colleagues to con- 
sider it favorably. 

(Mr. WHITE (at the request of Mr. 
PIKE), was granted permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 10670, a bill to correct 
longstanding inequities in regard to the 
benefits available to survivors of retired 
military personnel. It was my honor to 
serve as a member of the Special House 
Armed Services Committee created in the 
91st Congress to investigate this matter, 
and of the subcommittee reestablished 
during the present Congress to recom- 
mend this legislation. It has been a pleas- 
ure to work under the leadership of the 
distinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Prxe) in developing the program 
submitted to the House today. 
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During our hearings, we were surprised 
and shocked at the conditions under 
which many widows of retired military 
men were living—some of them receiv- 
ing no benefits whatever. A plan known 
as the Retired Serviceman’s Family Pro- 
tection Plan has long been available, but 
it is entirely self-financing, and has 
proved both overly expensive and inade- 
quate. As a result, many retired military 
people have not taken advantage of it, 
and many widows and children have been 
left without survivor benefits. 

The biil our subcommittee developed 
follows, in large measure, retirements al- 
ready available to retired civil service 
personnel, Military retirees will be able 
to leave their widows and minor children 
an annuity up to 55 percent of retired 
or retainer pay. Retirees will share in 
the cost of this annuity, paying some 60 
percent of the cost, with the Government 
assuming the remaining 40 percent. Cov- 
erage will be automatic for all active 
duty personnel on the date of retirement, 
for the maximum survivor coverage, un- 
less they elect not to participate, or elect 
a reduced base for their annuity. In 
either case, the retired person’s spouse 
would be notified of the decision. 

The present inadequate retired serv- 
iceman’s family protection plan would 
be phased out. Persons participating 
could continue in the program, change to 
the new survivors annuity program, or 
use both, within a limitation of 100 per- 
cent of retired pay. 

Federal financial limitations made it 
impossible to do as much as we would 
like to do for those present widows who 
are receiving no benefits whatsoever. 
Nevertheless, this bill provides that every 
present widow of a retired military man 
will receive a minimum income of $2,000 
a year. 

These are the highlights of a bill which, 
I believe, is long overdue. It is a most 
important step in the program to make 
a military career more attractive and 
reach our goal of a volunteer armed 
services. 

Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Chairman, the in- 
dividual who embarks upon a military 
career receives extensive fringe benefits 
for himself and his family while on active 
duty. Once he retires, the former military 
man may draw retirement pay for many 
years. But what happens to this pay if he 
should die from non-~-seryice-connected 
causes? His survivors most often find 
that their entitlement to this income has 
been terminated. The loss of their loved- 
one is compounded by the loss of needed 
compensation. This leaves the family in 
a difficult financial position, a position 
made even more precarious if no other 
outside source of income is available. 

The bill the House is presently con- 
sidering, H.R. 10670, gives Congress the 
opportunity to overcome many of the 
obvious shortcomings in the present 
military survivor’s benefits system by 
making substantive and needed changes 
in the present incomplete and often in- 
adequate system. The need to close these 
gaps is even more necessary as this Na- 
tion moves toward the creation of a vol- 
unteer army. 

The committee bill provides two notice- 
able advantages over the present system. 
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First, by building on the present system 
of social security benefits for retired 
military personnel, the bill provides sur- 
vivor benefits where they presently do not 
exist and furthermore, enhances inade- 
quate benefits. Second, it makes the sur- 
vivor benefits program comparable and 
parallel to the survivor benefits program 
enjoyed by civilian personnel under the 
civil service retirement system. 

Specifically, by sharing the cost of sur- 
vivor annuity through deductions from 
his retirement pay, the retired military 
personnel allows his survivors to receive 
55 percent of his base retirement pay. 
This coverage will apply automatically 
unless the serviceman decides not to par- 
ticipate in the program. 

The program also allows unmarried 
people, or those without dependent chil- 
dren at the time of retirement to be in- 
cluded in this program in the future. 
Military personnel who are already re- 
tired may elect coverage under this pro- 
gram as well, 

Mr. Chairman, there exists another 
section of this bill which should not be 
overlooked. Many widows who have 
shared the military lives of their hus- 
bands should not have to be plagued by 
financial worries. Section 5 of H.R. 10670 
establishes a program which essentially 
provides military widows with a mini- 
mum income of $2,000 a year. 

I am sure that my colleagues will agree 
with me that this legislation is badly 
needed. While it will assist all our re- 
tired personnel, it will be specially help- 
ful to the lower income retirees. 

Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to rise in support of H.R. 10670. 

Gentlemen, for years we have recog- 
nized there was a serious gap in the 
survivor benefit package for career mili- 
tary personnel—and in a limited way, we 
have tried to correct it—but frankly, the 
problem was so complex that we did not 
make an all-out effort to overhaui the 
programs. 

On May 24, 1971, the administration 
gave its strong endorsement to what had 
by then been known as the Pike-Gubser 
bill. Additional hearings were held and 
the bill before you today represents the 
painstaking work of that special sub- 
committee. It really is a tribute to the 
diligence, patience, and skill of the mem- 
bers of the special subcommittee. I 
congratulate each member of that sub- 
committee for this fine and compre- 
hensive piece of legislation. But today, 
a special thank you goes to the gentle- 
man from New York, Oris Pike, who 
chaired the subcommittee, and to the 
gentleman from California, CHARLES 
Gusser, for their outstanding work in 
bringing this bill to the floor today. 

This is one of the most complex bills 
ever reported out of the Armed Services 
Committee, yet one of the most impor- 
tant. In my opinion, it fills the last major 
gap in a good program of personnel 
benefits for the career military. It will go 
a long way in helping to move us forward 
toward the goal of an all-volunteer mili- 
tary force. Yet, it is modest in its ap- 
proach in that it merely provides the 
same financial security for the depend- 
ents of military personnel that have al- 
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ready been accorded survivors of career 
civil service employees. 

It is complex because it had to take 
into account the already present bene- 
fits provided to military personnel and 
their dependents through the social se- 
curity program, the benefits through the 
Veterans’ Administration for active duty 
personnel and their survivors and also 
the pensions for non-service-connected 
death to widows. At the same time, con- 
sideration was given to bringing a com- 
parability of this new program with the 
civil service survivor benefit program 
while recognizing the differences in the 
nature of the two groups. 

We have a bill today which provides 
a benefit program to servicemen of career 
military personnel which is built upon 
the foundation of social security. This 
recognizes the more than $600 million 
that the military services pay annually 
into the social security program—yet 
guarantees to the surviving spouse 55 per- 
cent of the retired pay for life, so long 
as the spouse does not remarry before 
the age of 60, and even then, upon the 
termination of that second marriage by 
death or divorce. 

It protects and insures an adequate 
survivor program for dependent children 
of career military personnel in the case 
of death of both their parents. 

It covers a dependent for life when 
that dependent is incapable of support- 
ing himself because of a mental or physi- 
eal incapacity existing before his or her 
18th birthday, or after that birthday, but 
before the 22d birthday, while pursuing 
a full-time course of study or training. 

It insures that the survivors of career 
personnel who remain on active duty for 
more than 20 years will not receive less 
survivor benefits than the survivors of 
those who retired with 20 years of serv- 
ice. 

It provides that title III or noncareer 
reservists will be able to enter the pro- 
gram when they reach age 60, the age at 
which they begin to draw retirement pay. 

It provides a program of minimum in- 
come guarantee for present military 
widows to assure an income of at least 
$2,000 per year. 

It provides for the attachment of up to 
50 percent of military retired or retainer 
pay to comply with the order of a court 
of competent jurisdiction in favor of a 
spouse, former spouse or children. 

I believe this legislation deserves the 
support of every Member of the body. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, as one who has sought equity 
for those in the armed services since en- 
tering Congress, I rise in full support of 
H.R. 10670, a bill to establish & survivor 
benefit plan. 

When I first entered Congress, I intro- 
duced the “widows’ equity” bill, and I 
presented testimony to the committee 
which was conducting hearings. Unfor- 
tunately, the bill died without further 
action. Again this. year, I reintroduced 
the same bill, and I pressed for action. 

Mr. Chairman, the need for this legis- 
lation is abundantly clear, and its adop- 
tion is long overdue. 

One group of Government employees 
are second-class citizens when it comes 
to survivor equity—the military. 
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A member of the Armed Forces who is 
retired from active duty receives retired 
pay as long as he lives. But, no part of his 
military retirement income automati- 
cally passes to his surviving dependent 
when he dies. Every other Federal em- 
ployee is assured by law that his surviv- 
ing dependents will automatically re- 
ceive 55 percent of his Federal retired 
pay when he dies, unless at the time of 
his retirement he signifies in writing his 
refusal to participate in the survivor an- 
nuity plan. 

Since 1953, military retirees have been 
able to participate in the Retired Serv- 
icemen’s Family Protection Plan— 
RSFPP. This plan is a self-supporting 
survivor annuity program with the Gov- 
ernment paying only the minimum ad- 
ministrative costs. The cost of the 
RSFPP is borne entirely by the partici- 
pating members of the plan, with the 
exception of those minimal administra- 
tive operational costs. 

Despite minor amendments and Public 
Law 90-464, the basic inequity remains: 
The high cost to military retirees for 
their survivors’ annuity, Under RSFPP 
the military retiree pays 244 to 5 times as 
much as does the civil servant for an an- 
nuity of the same dollar value, For in- 
stance, a master sergeant who retires at 
age 50 after 30 years of service must pay 
more than three times as much as a civil 
servant to get the same benefits for his 
survivors, 

Despite efforts to make the program 
more attractive, relatively few military 
retirees choose to participate in RSFPP. 
While 90 percent of those eligible for 
participation in the civil service annu- 
ity program do so, only 15 percent of 
military retirees participate in RSFPP. 
Clearly, the program has not been ap- 
pealing to retired servicemen and, there- 
fore, not adequate. 

The need for an equitable survivor an- 
nuity plan for military retirees has been 
documented by a number of Government 
studies in recent years. For instance, the 
Department of Defense’s “Study of Mili- 
tary Compensation of October 1964” 
stated that: 

The evidence is conclusive that the mili- 
tary fringe benefits trend is running counter 
to private industry trends, with the net re- 
sult that the military man is rapidly losing 
ground to his civilian counterpart in this 
Significant part of the compensation pack- 


age. Reductions in benefits are effectively 
reductions in pay. 


In 1967, President Johnson appointed 
the U.S. Veterans Advisory Commission 
and charged it to investigate veterans’ 
benefits and make formal recommenda- 
tions. In a report dated March 18, 1968, 
the Commission recommended “that a 
federally financed survivors’ benefit pro- 
gram be established as an adjunct of the 
serviceman’s retirement program.” 

H.R. 10670 is designed to change the 
unfortunate situation in which many 
survivors of military retirees are faced 
with economic hardship. It will create a 
program that will be more flexible and 
which will bring the serviceman into 
proper alinement with the rest of the 
Federal work force. The Government will 
share in the cost of the program for 
servicemen, just as it now does for 
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civilian employees. The financial burden 
will no longer be borne exclusively by 
the retired military man. Because the 
Federal Government will share in the 
costs involved, the program will be eco- 
nomically sound. In addition, the bill 
would provide better survivor benefits 
and thus place the Armed Forces in a 
better position, relative to private indus- 
try, in terms of attracting and keeping 
employees. Private enterprise generally 
offers much in the way of liberalized re- 
tirement plans. 

Basically, H.R. 10670 provides for an 
equitable survivor benefits plan to all 
military retirees, present and future. It 
will provide two types of annunities for 
retired servicemen’s survivors. One, for 
married retirees, will be automatic unless 
declined in writing at the time of retire- 
ment. The other, for unmarried retirees, 
will provide an annuity to a named per- 
son having an insurable interest in the 
retiree. 

For a reduced amount of his retired 
pay during his retired lifetime, the serv- 
iceman will be able to provide a predeter- 
mined annuity for his survivors. The 
formula will be the same as used for Civil 
Service survivor annuities. The survivor 
benefit will be 55 percent of whatever 
amount of his retired pay the serviceman 
specifies. This bill provides that all 
present retirees could join the program 
regardless of age. Those presently on the 
retirement rolls would be given a year 
from the date of enactment of the leg- 
islation in which to elect to join the new 
plan. 

Thus, H.R. 10670 will be a step in the 
improvement of fringe benefits for our 
military personnel and will help count- 
less widows and their families avoid dep- 
rivation. It will help the Armed Serv- 
ices compete with the benefits of private 
Industry and will bring widows’ equity 
for retired military men to the level of 
survivors of retired civil servants. H.R. 
10670 will go a long way toward chang- 
ing a shameful situation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, this country is indeed for- 
tunate to have proud men and women 
serving in the Armed Forces in the de- 
fense of our Nation. While we normally 
talk only of those who are actually in 
uniform we must always remember that 
behind each career serviceman there 
stands a patriotic and dedicated family 
sharing in the hardships caused by in- 
adequate pay in many instances and of- 
ten long separations. 

As we all know, we have attempted to 
make up for these deficiencies with a 
variety of fringe benefits available to 
military personnel. As pointed out so well 
by the committee in its report in recom- 
mending enactment of H.R. 10670, the 
lack of assured survivor protection is one 
of the few gaps in the outstanding pro- 
gram of fringe benefits. 

As you will know historically the mili- 
tary retirement system has provided 
nothing for the widows of career men 
who die after their retirement. Recalling 
an example cited by the committee dur- 
ing earlier hearings, that a serviceman 
could retire after 30 years of service 
during which time his wife and children 
have suffered through the rigors of mili- 
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tary life hoping and waiting for the day 
when they can enjoy those golden years. 
A month after his retirement the service- 
man is killed in an auto accident and 
that is all there is as far as retired pay 
is concerned. His survivors have no right 
to any of his retired pay even though he 
has been working for it for 30 years. His- 
torically it was assumed that this was 
fair because the serviceman did not con- 
tribute to the retirement system as is the 
case in civil service retirement. You and 
I know, however, that Congress in com- 
puting military pay rates in recent years 
has figured that a 642-percent retirement 
contribution is in effect being made by 
the serviceman prior to the time he re- 
ceives his check. True, it is not deducted 
from his check and does not show on any 
deduction schedule but his basic pay is 
computed with that in mind. 

There is no question in my mind but 
that in 20 or 30 years of service a mil- 
itary man builds a substantial equity in 
a retirement system. Accordingly, I co- 
sponsored H.R. 5837, which would rec- 
ognize this interest by giving him the 
option to provide for his widow should 
he die after retirement. 

Comprehensive hearings were held on 
this problem last year and these were 
augmented earlier this year by additional 
hearings by the committee. Out of this 
consideration, the committee has set be- 
fore us an outstandingly realistic pro- 
gram, which would provide basic bene- 
fits for widows of our deceased career 
servicemen. The program set forth in 
this legislation gives full recognition to 
the fact that in 1957 social security ben- 
efits were extended to our military per- 
sonnel and I feel that the legislation 
brought to the floor by the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee represents an approach 
compatible with the Social Security Sys- 
tem, taking full advantage of its benefits 
as well as the special benefits provided 
in this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to lend my 
support to the proposal we have before 
us and I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to commend the chairman of the 
full committee, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Louisiana and the chair- 
man of the Special Subcommittee on 
Survivor Benefits, the fine gentleman 
from New York, for an outstanding job 
in solving what, I believe, is one of the 
most serious deficiencies we have in pro- 
viding for our armed service personnel. 

Thank you. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
heartily endorse the provisions of H.R. 
10670 and congratulate the committee 
which has brought it to the floor. 

This plan is long overdue and much 
needed. It is certain to raise the morale 
among our Armed Forces and among the 
families of all servicemen. 

I am sure the bill will be overwhelm- 
ingly approved. 

Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill, H.R. 10670, the 
successor to H.R. 15152. 

This legislation originated with Rep- 
resentative Gusser, to whom we are all 
indebted. Because of his leadership, and 
because of a recognition by our late 
Chairman Mendel Rivers of the many 
merits of those proposals, the Survivor 
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Benefits Subcommittee came into being 
during the last Congress, Chairman 
Hésert has provided renewed authority 
and enthusiasm during this Congress. 

As many of you know, Representative 
Pike, after a workmanlike performance 
as chairman of the Pueblo Subcommit- 
tee, has been at the helm of this effort 
and has been an excellent pilot. The 
stage was set, I think, for this excep- 
tionally deserving legislation by the atti- 
tude demonstrated by the chairman on 
the issue of attachment, in the subcom- 
mittee. He said: 

Let us not be dissuaded by the things we 
cannot do from doing those things which we 
can do. 


The result is the bill before us. It is a 
good quality bill. It lets our serviceman 
know that we are concerned about him 
and his family even after he has com- 
pleted his active military career. It trans- 
lates that concern into tangible security 
and financial protection. 

When I was at Fort Benning recently, 
do you know what they talked to me 
about? The pay bills?—No, it was the 
Pike bill. The very important survivor 
benefits measure before us today. It pro- 
motes family interests; it is fair and de- 
serves our careful consideration. 

May I conclude with an expression of 
my appreciation to the staffers Bill Cook, 
John Ford, and Holly Cantus for a job 
very well done, 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 10670, a bill to 
establish a survivor benefit plan for our 
military retirees. 

A large debt of gratitude, Mr. Chair- 
man, is due the distinguished gentleman 
from New York (Mr. PIKE) and the 
distinguished gentleman from California 
(Mr. Gusser), who headed the special 
subcommittee investigating this problem 
area, and the distinguished chairman 
of the full Armed Services Committee 
(Mr. HÉBERT), for his labors in assuring 
committee approval for this important 
bill. 

Prior to the hearings and the report 
of the Pike-Gubser subcommittee in 
1970, few people realized that any prob- 
lem existed in this area. Members of 
Congress, as well as of the general public, 
were shocked to learn that when a re- 
tired serviceman dies, there is no uni- 
versally applicable system which auto- 
matically provides for survivor rights in 
military retired pay. 

The existing program, the retired 
serviceman’s family protection plan— 
RSFPP—is so inadequate on its face 
that only 15 percent of those eligible 
have elected to participate. As the sub- 
committee pointed out in its report last 
year, there are two reasons why RSFPP 
has proved inadequate and unacceptable: 
First, it is overly expensive; and second, 
it is incredibly complex. One illustration 
of the expense would be sufficiently in- 
structive: a sergeant major who retires 
at age 49 with 30 years service would 
have a monthly annuity of $678. To 
insure a benefit of half that amount for 
his widow under RSFPP, he would be 
required to forgo one-eighth of his total 
retirement pay. As for complexity, the 
potential participant must consider his 
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age, his dependents’ age and his pay at 
the time of retirement in order to com- 
pute how much it will cost him to elect 
coverage under RSFPP—and he must 
make his decision at least 1 year, perhaps 
2, before he actually retires. 

Perhaps we ought to be surprised that 
as many as 15 percent of the retirees 
persevere to achieve coverage for their 
widows under RSFPP. 

The result, unfortunately, is that, in 
the words of the subcommittee report— 

Many present widows are living in condi- 
tions of great economic deprivation . . . not 
just . . . widows of lower ranked enlisted 
personnel but [also] the widows of senior 
officers and senior enlisted men of long and 
outstanding service. 


That is why, Mr. Chairman, on the 
first legislative day of the 92d Congress, 
I introduced H.R. 873, a bill almost iden- 
tical to the measure now before us, 

Under H.R. 10670: 

First, military retirees could guarantee 
their survivors an annuity of up to 55 
percent of retired pay. 

Second, retirees would share in the 
cost by reductions in their retired pay of 
2% percent of the first $3,666, and 10 
percent of any amount above that. For 
the first time, the Government would 
also contribute to the plan’s funding. 

Third, a widow could receive the an- 
nuity in addition to any social security 
benefits for her minor children. Once she 
begins receiving social security old-age 
benefits, the retirement annuity would be 
reduced by the amount of those benefits 
attributable to her husband’s military 
service. 

Fourth, all those on retired rolls when 
H.R. 10670 is enacted would have 1 
year to enroll in the new program, and 
no back payments would be required. 

These elements, Mr. Chairman, com- 
prise a plan that will meet our moral 
obligation to insure that a man can 
commit himself to serving his country in 
the Armed Forces without having to 
worry that by doing so he will be subject- 
ing his wife and children to undue haz- 
ards of economic hardship after his 
death. 

Therefore, I urge the swift approval 
of H.R. 10670. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this legislation to provide a 
survivor benefit plan for members of the 
Armed Forces. While our military fringe 
benefits program is most generous, the 
lack of a survivor annuity plan is a very 
serious gap. This legislation fills that 
gap. 

Using as a base the social security 
benefits available to survivors of military 
personnel, the committee has built up a 
sound survivor plan patterned after the 
civil service survivors annuity program. 

The bill also would provide a minimum 
income guarantee of $2,000 for present 
military widows, and would permit all 
present retirees to elect to participate in 
the program regardless of age. 

The present survivor protection avail- 
able is incomplete, inadequate, and ex- 
cessively costly. In most cases service- 
men elect not to participate, thus leaving 
their spouses and children without any 
equity in their retirement benefits. 
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Now with this bill, it would be possible 
for them to obtain very adequate sur- 
vivors benefits at a reasonable cost. 
Moreover, sound protection would be af- 
forded the wife and young children of 
any veteran who died early in his retire- 
ment. 

I strongly urge that the measure be 
approved. It is a long overdue and es- 
sential part of our fringe benefits pro- 
gram for our armed services personnel. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Chap- 
ter 73 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended by amending the title of the chap- 
ter to read “Chapter 73, SURVIVOR BENEFIT 
PLAN”, and by adding the following immedi- 
ately after section 1446; 

“Sec. 
. Definitions. 
. Application of Plan. 
. Payment of annuity: beneficiaries. 
. Amount of annuity. 
. Reduction in retired or retainer pay, 
. Regulations. 
“§ 1447. Definitions 

“In. sections 1447-1452 of this title: 

“(1) ‘Base amount’ means— 

“(A) the amount of monthly retired or 
retainer pay to which a person was entitled 
when he became eligible for that pay, or to 
which he later became entitled by being ad- 
vanced on the retired list or performing ac- 
tive duty, or when transferred from the tem- 
porary disability retired list to the perma- 
nent disability retired list; or 

“(B) any amount smaller than that de- 
scribed by clause (A) that is designated by 
a person on or before the first day for which 
he became eligible for retired or retainer 
pay; 
as increased frora time to time under section 
1401a of this title. 

(2) ‘Widow’ means the surviving wife of 
a person who, if not married to the person 
at the time of retirement— 

“(A) was married to him for at least two 
years immediately before his death; or 

“(B) is the mother of issue by that mar- 
riage. 

“(3) "Widower’ means the surviving hus- 
band of a person who, if not married to the 
person at the time of retirement— 

“(A) was married to her for at least two 
years immediately before her death; or 

“(B) is the father of issue by that mar- 
riage. 

“(4) ‘Dependent child’ means a person 
who is— 

“(A) unmarried; 

“(B) under eighteen years of age; at least 
eighteen, but under twenty-two years of age 
and pursuing a full-time course of study or 
training in a high school, trade school, tech- 
nical or vocational institute, junior college, 
college, university, or comparable recognized 
educational institution; or incapable of sup- 
porting himself because of a mental or 
physical incapacity existing before his eight- 
eenth birthday or incurred after that birth- 
day, but before his twenty-second birthday, 
while pursuing such a full-time course of 
study or training; and 

“(C) the child of a person to whom the 
Survivor Benefit Plan applies, including (i) 
an adopted child and (ii) a stepchild, foster 
child, or recognized natural child who lived 
with that person in a regular parent-child 
relationship. 

For the purpose of this clause, a child whose 
twenty-second birthday occurs before July 
1 or after August 31 of a calendar year, and 
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while he is regularly pursuing such a course 
of study or , is considered to have 
become twenty-two years of age on the Ist 
day of July after that birthday. A child 
who is a student is considered not to have 
ceased to be a student during an interim 
between school years if the interim is not 
more than one hundred and fifty days and 
if he shows to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of Defense that he has a bona fide in- 
tention of continuing to pursue a course of 
study or training in the same or a different 
school during the school semester (or other 
period into which the school year is di- 
vided) immediately after the interim. To 
qualify as a dependent child under this 
clause, a foster child must also reside, at 
the time of death of a person to whom the 
Survivor Benefit Plan applies, with that per- 
son, receive over one-half of his support from 
that person, and not be cared for under a 
social agency contract. The temporary ab- 
sence of a foster child from the residence of 
a person while a student as described in this 
subsection will not be considered to effect 
the residence of such foster child. 


“§ 1448, Application of plan 


“(a) The Survivor Benefit Plan applies to 
every person who is married or has a de- 
pendent child when he becomes entitled to 
retired or retainer pay unless he elects not 
to participate in the plan before the first day 
for which he is eligible for that pay. If a per- 
son who is married elects not to participate 
in the plan at the maximum level, that per- 
son’s spouse shall be notified of the decision. 
An election not to participate in the plan 
is irrevocable if not revoked before the date 
on which the person first becomes entitled 
to retired or retainer pay, However, a person 
who is not married and does not have a de- 
pendent child when he becomes entitled to 
retired or retainer pay but who later mar- 
ries may elect to participate in the plan 
but his election must be written, signed by 
him, and received by the Secretary concerned 
within one year after he marries, Such an 
election may not be revoked. His election is 
effective the first day of the month after his 
election is recelyed by the Secretary. 

“(b) A person who is not married and does 
not have a dependent child when he becomes 
entitled to retired or retainer pay may elect 
to provide an annuity to a natural person 
with an insurable interest in that person, 

“(c) The application of the plan to a per- 
son whose name is on the temporary disa- 
bility retired list terminates when his name 
is removed from that list and he is no longer 
entitled to retired pay. 

“(d) If a member of an armed force dies 
on active duty after he has become entitled 
to retired or retainer pay, or after he has 
qualified for that pay except that he has not 
applied for or been granted that pay, but his 
spouse is eligible for dependency and in- 
demnity compensation under subchapter II 
of chapter 13 of title 38 in an amount that 
is less than the annuity the spouse would 
haye received under sections 1447-1452 of this 
title if those sections had applied to the 
member when he died, the Secretary con- 
cerned shall pay to the spouse an annuity 
equal to the difference between the amount 
of compensation and the maximum percent 
of the retired or retainer pay to which the 
otherwise eligible spouse described in section 
1449(a)(1) of this title would have been en- 
titled to that pay based upon his years of 
active service at the time he died. 


“$1449. Payment of annuity: beneficiaries 

“(a) Effective as of the first day after a 
person to whom section 1448 of this title ap- 
plies dies, a monthly annuity under section 
1450 of this title shall be paid to— 

“(1) the eligible widow or widower; 

“(2) if the widow or widower is dead or 
otherwise ineligible under this section, the 
surviving dependent children in equal shares 
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unless the surviving dependent child or 
children are residing with the ineligible 
widow or widower; or 

“(3) if there are no eligible beneficiaries 
under clauses (1) and (2), the natural per- 
son who has an insurable interest in the 
person and who was designated by the person 
when the person became entitled to retired 
or retainer pay. 

“(b) An annuity payable to a beneficiary 
terminates effective as of the first day of the 
month in which eligibility is lost. An annuity 
for a widow or widower shall be paid to the 
widow or widower while the widow or 
widower is living or, if the widow or widower 
remarries before reaching age sixty, until the 
widow or widower remarries. If the widow or 
widower remarries before reaching age sixty 
and that marriage is terminated by death, 
annulment, or divorce, payment of the an- 
nuity will be resumed effective as of the first 
day of the month in which the marriage is so 
terminated. However, if the widow or widower 
is also entitled to an annuity under this sec- 
tion based upon the marriage so terminated, 
the widow or widower may not receive both 
annuities but must elect which to receive. 

“(c) If upon a person’s death, the widow 
or widower is also entitled to compensation 
under subchapter II of chapter 13 of title 38, 
the widow or widower may be paid an an- 
nuity under this section, but only in the 
amount that the annuity otherwise payable 
under this section would exceed that com- 
pensation. 

“(d) If, upon the death of a person to 
whom section 1448 applies, that person had 
in effect a waiver of his retired or retainer 
pay for the purposes of subchapter III of 


chapter 83 of title 5, United States Code, an 
annuity under this section shall not be 
payable. 

“(e) If no annuity under this section is 
payable because of subsection (c) or (d) of 
this section, any amounts deducted from the 
retired or retainer pay of the deceased under 


section 1451 of this title shall be refunded 
to the widow or widower. If, because of sub- 
section (c) of this section, the annuity pay- 
able is less than the amount established 
under section 1450 of this title, the annuity 
payable shall be recalculated under that sec- 
tion. The reduction from retired or retainer 
pay required to provide that recalculated 
amount shall be recalculated under section 
1451 of this title, and the overpayment shall 
be refunded to the widow or widower. 

“(f) An unmarried person who elects to 
provide an annuity to a person designated 
by him under subsection (a)(3), but who 
later marries, may change that election and 
provide an annuity to his spouse. 

“(g) Except as provided in subsection (f), 
an election under this section may not be 
changed or revoked. 

“(h) Except as provided in section 1450 of 
this title, an annuity under this section is in 
addition to any other payment to which a 
person is entitled under any other provision 
of law. Such annuity shall be considered as 
income under laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

“(i) An annuity under this section is not 
assignable or subject to execution, levy, at- 
tachment, garnishment, or other legal 
process, 

“§ 1450. Amount of annuity 

“(a) If the widow or widower is under age 
sixty-two or there is a dependent child, the 
monthly annuity payable to the widow, wid- 
ower, or dependent child, under section 
1449 of this title shall be equal to 55 per 
centum of the base amount. However, when 
the widow has one dependent child, the 
monthly annuity shall be reduced by an 
amount equal to the mother’s benefit, if any, 
to which the widow would be entitled under 
subchapter II of chapter 7 of title 42 based 
solely upon service by the person concerned 
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as described in section 410(1) (1) of title 42 
and calculated assuming that the person 
concerned lived to age sixty-five. When the 
widow or widower reaches age sixty-two, or 
there is no longer a dependent child, which- 
ever occurs later, the monthly annuity shall 
be reduced by an amount equal to the amount 
of the survivor benefit, if any, to which the 
widow or widower would be entitled under 
subchapter II of chapter 7 of title 42 based 
solely upon service by the person concerned 
as described in section 410(1)(1) of title 42 
and calculated assuming that the person 
concerned lived to age sixty-five. For the pur- 
pose of the preceding sentence a widow or 
widower shall be considefed as entitled to a 
benefit under subchapter II of chapter 7 
of title 42 even though that benefit has been 
offset by deductions under section 403 of 
title 42 on account of work. 

“(b) The monthly annuity payable under 
section 1449(a)(3) shall be 55 per centum 
of the retired or retainer pay of the person 
who elected to provide that annuity after 
the reduction in that retired or retainer pay 
in accordance with the second sentence of 
section 1451(a) of this title. 

“(c) Whenever retired or retainer pay is 
increased under section 140la of this title, 
each annuity that is payable under this 
section on the day before the effective date 
of that increase shall be increased at the 
same time by the same total percent. 


“§ 1451. Reduction in retired or retainer pay 


“(a) The retired or retainer pay of a person 
to whom section 1448 of this title applies, and 
who has not elected to provide an annuity to 
a person designated by him under section 
1449(a)(3) of this title, or who has elected 
to provide such an annuity to such a person 
but has changed his election in favor of his 
spouse under section 1449(f) of this title, 
shall be reduced each month by an amount 
equal to 24% per centum of the first $300 of 
the base amount plus 10 per centum of the 
remainder of the base amount. The retired or 
retainer pay of a person who has elected to 
provide an annuity to a person designated by 
him under section 1449(a) (3) of this title 
shall be reduced by 10 per centum plus 5 per 
centum for each full five years the individual 
named is younger than that person. However, 
the total may not exceed 40 per centum. If, 
for any period, a person who had not been 
awarded retired or retainer pay is not entitled 
to that pay, he must deposit in the Treasury 
the amount that would otherwise have been 
deducted from his pay for that period, except 
when the person is receiving active duty pay 
and allowances. 

“(b) Except as provided in section 1449(e) 
of this title, a person is not entitled to any 
refunds of amounts deducted from retired or 
retainer pay under this section unless the 
amounts were deducted through administra- 
tive error. 


“§ 1452. Regulations 


“The President shall prescribe regulations 
to carry out sections 1447-1452 of this title. 
Those regulations, which shall, so far as prac- 
ticable, be uniform for all the armed forces, 
shall include provisions— 

“(a) that when the notification referred to 
in section 1448(a) of this title is required, the 
member and his spouse shall before the date 
the member becomes entitled to retired or 
retainer pay be informed of the elections 
available and the effects of such elections; 
and 

“(b) establishing procedures for depositing 
the amounts referred to in the last sentence 
of section 1451(a) of this title.” 

Sec. 2. The chapter analysis of subtitle A 
and the analysis of part II of subtitle A of 
title 10, United States Code, are each amended 
by amending the item relating to chapter 73 
to read as follows: 


“73. Survivor Benefit Plan 


Sec. 3. (a) The first section of this Act ap- 
Plies to any person who initially becomes 
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entitled to retired or retainer pay on or after 
the date of enactment of this Act. An elec- 
tion made before that date by such a person 
under section 1431 of title 10, United States 
Code, is canceled. However, a married person 
or @ person with a dependent child who ini- 
tially becomes entitled to retired or retainer 
pay within one hundred and eighty days 
after the date of enactment of this Act may, 
within one hundred and eighty days after 
becoming so entitled, elect not to participate 
in the Survivor Benefit Plan established by 
the first section of this Act. 

(b) Any person who is entitled to retired 
or retainer pay on the date of enactment of 
this Act may elect to participate in the Sur- 
vivor Benefit Plan established by the first 
section of this Act before the first anniver- 
sary of that date. However, such a person 
who is receiving retired or retainer pay re- 
duced under section 1436(a) of title 10, or 
who is depositing amounts under section 1438 
of title 10, may elect before the first anni- 
versary of the date of enactment of this 
Act— 

(1) so to participate in the plan and to 
continue his participation under chapter 73 
of title 10, as in effect on the day before the 
date of enactment of this Act, provided the 
total of the annuities elected does not exceed 
100 per centum of his retired or retainer pay; 
or 

(2) so to participate in the plan and, not- 

withstanding section 1436(b) of title 10, to 
terminate his participation under chapter 73 
of title 10, as in effect on the day before the 
date of enactment of this Act. 
A person who elects under clause (2) to par- 
ticipate in the plan and to terminate his 
participation under chapter 73 of title 10 is 
not entitled to any refunds of amounts de- 
ducted from his retired or retainer pay under 
chapter 73 of title 10 or to any payments 
thereunder on his behalf 

(c) Notwithstanding the first section of 
this Act, and except as otherwise provided 
in this section, chapter 73 of title 10, United 
States Code (other than the last two sen- 
tences of section 1436(a), section 1443, and 
section 1444(b)) as in effect on the day be- 
fore the date of enactment of this Act, shall 
continue to apply in the case of persons, 
and thelr beneficiaries, who have elected 
annuities under section 1431 or 1432 of title 
10 and who have not elected under subsec- 
tion (b)(2) of this section to participate in 
the Survivor Benefit Plan established by the 
first section of this Act. 

(d) For the purposes of this section, the 
“base amount” of a person is the amount 
of monthir retirea or retainer pay to which 
he was entitled on the date of enactment of 
this Act, or to which he later became entitled 
by being advanced on the retired list or by 
perform.ng active duty or when transferred 
from the temporary disability retired list to 
the permanent disability retired list, as in- 
creased from time to time under section 
1-01a of title 10. 

Sec. 4. Chapter 71 of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) By inserting the following item in 
the analysis: 
“1407. Attachment of retired or retainer 
pay.” 

(2) By adding the following section: 

“§ 1407. Attachment of retired or retainer 
pay 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, the retired or retainer pay of a member 
of an armed force shall be subject to attach- 
ment to comply with the order of a court 
of competent jurisdiction in favor of a 
spouse, former spouse, or children. In no 
event shall the amount of deduction pur- 
suant to such attachment exceed 50 per 
centum of the retired or retainer pay.” 

Sec. 5. (a) A person who on the date of 
enactment of this Act is a widow, or within 
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one calendar year of the date of enactment 
becomes a widow, of a person who was en- 
titled to retired or retainer pay when he 
died, and whose annual income from all 
sources as determined under section 503 of 
title 38, United States Code, exclusive of pen- 
sion received under chapter 15 of title 38, 
United States Code, is less than $1,400, shall 
be paid an annuity by the Secretary con- 
cerned unless she is eligible to receive an an- 
nuity under the first section of this Act. 
(b) Annuity under subsection (a) shall be 
in an amount which when added to the 
widow’s income from all sources, exclusive 
of pension under chapter 15 of title 38, 
United States Code, equal $1,400 per year. 
Sec. 6. Section 3(a) of the Act of August 
10, 1956, chapter 1041, as amended (33 U.S.C. 
857a(a)), and section 221(a) of the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended (42 U.S.C. 
213a), are each amended by amending clause 
(5) to read as follows: 
“(5) Chapter 73, Survivor Benefit Plan.” 
Sec. 7. Sections 415 (g)(M) and 503(17) 
of title 38, United States Code, are each 
amended to read as follows: “payments of 
annuities elected under sections 1431-1446 
of chapter 73 of title 10.” 


Mr. PIKE (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered as read, printed in 
the Recorp, and open to amendment at 
any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GUBSEER 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Gusser: Page 
14, line 5, immediately before “retired” insert 
“basic pay and”. 

Page 14, line 7, insert “the basic pay and” 
immediately before “retired”. 

Page 14, lines 8 and 9, strike out “retired 
or retainer pay.” and insert the following: 
“basic pay or the retired or retainer pay, as 
the case may be,”, 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, you will 
recall that during general debate I cited 
as the principal reason for my opposi- 
tion to placing section 4 in this particu- 
lar bill the fact that it would be discrim- 
inatory and would single out one group 
of people; namely, military retirees and 
impose attachment upon them while al- 
lowing those who are on active duty to 
escape that particular requirement. 

It also allows every Federal em- 
ployee—postal employees, civil service 
employees—to escape that requirement. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion it is 
wrong to use this bill which concerns 
another subject to start this precedent 
and then impose it only upon one group. 

Now, I recognize the fact that we do 
not have jurisdiction in our committee to 
impose this requirement upon civil serv- 
ice workers. 

I have prepared such an amendment, 
Mr. Chairman, and under my leave to 
insert extraneous matter, I insert the 
text of my amendment which would in- 
clude all Federal employees, including 
civil service workers and so forth. 

The matter referred to follows: 

AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 10670, as REPORTED 


Page 14, between lines 10 and 11, insert the 
following: 
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Sec. 5. (a)(1) Subchapter I of chapter 55 
of title 5, United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
section: 

"$5510. Attachment of basic pay. 

“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, basic pay earned under this subpart 
Shall be subject to attachment to comply 
with the order of a court of competent juris- 
diction in favor of a spouse, former spouse, 
or children, but the amount of deduction 
made pursuant to any such attachment may 
not exceed 50 per centum of such pay.” 

(2) The analysis of such subchapter is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“5510. Attachment of basic pay.” 

(b) Section 8346(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting im- 
mediately before the period the following: “; 
except that such money shall be subject to 
attachment to comply with the order of a 
court of competent jurisdiction in favor of a 
spouse, former spouse, or children but the 
amount of deduction made pursuant to any 
such attachment may not exceed 50 per 
centum of the annuity”. 

Redesignate the succeeding sections ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment which is before you is within 
the jurisdiction of the House Armed 
Services Committee. It is germane to the 
bill before us. 

All it says is that if we are going to 
adopt the principle that pay can be at- 
tached in order to satisfy a local court 
order, that that provision shall apply 
to active duty personnel as well as re- 
tired personnel. 

I think if we are going to start out and 
adopt this principle, then we ought to be 
uniform about it, we ought not to dis- 
criminate, and we ought to do it against 
everyone who comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Armed Services Committee. 

Some may say that this was not con- 
sidered in the committee and that there 
were no hearings held on it. I wish to 
point out the fact that section 4 had no 
hearings, There was no testimony taken 
on that subject. 

Mr. Chairman, if the principle is good 
for the retirees, then that same prin- 
ciple applies to active duty personnel. 

I urge this House today, if you are 
going to adopt this principle, to be con- 
sistent about it and let us do it across 
the board for every type of personnel 
that comes under the jurisdiction of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment is fair, 
it is consistent and it alleviates part of 
the discrimination which exists under 
section 4, 

Mr. Chairman, I urge its adoption. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

I am not particularly surprised at the 
introduction of this amendment by the 
gentleman from California because the 
gentleman has made his feeling on the 
subject of attachment clear. He has re- 
peated it many, many times. He repeated 
it in the subcommittee, he repeated it in 
the full committee. 

However, Mr. Chairman, what the gen- 
tleman did not do was to offer this 
amendment in the subcommittee. What 
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the gentleman did not do was to offer 
this amendment in the full committee. 

We did in the subcommittee consider 
this issue very, very hard as to the at- 
tachment of retired pay. 

Now, the gentleman in his dissenting 
views or additional views in the report 
says that we did not consider it enough. 
However, what the gentleman is asking 
us to do is to accept an amendment that 
we did not consider at all—we did not 
consider at all—not because the Armed 
Services Committee does not have juris- 
diction over the subject matter, but be- 
cause this particular subcommittee did 
not have jurisdiction over the subject 
matter. 

I think, perhaps, the gentleman’s 
amendment may be good at some period 
of time in some bill, in some context, and 
our committee will consider it, I hope. 
But we have not considered it as yet. 

I think the gentleman, again, in his 
dissenting or additional views referred to 
the administrative chaos that would re- 
sult if we did the relatively minor thing 
that we did in the bill. But think of how 
much administrative chaos would result 
if we did what he is asking for here, as, 
for instance, people who come in for a 
year and then get out. 

I cannot yield at this time. The gentle- 
man has had his opportunity to speak on 
this subject matter. He has had the op- 
portunity to speak during debate on the 
rule, and general debate and he has had 
his 5 minutes on the amendment. 

What the gentleman is obviously doing 
here is trying to load this particular pro- 
vision with so much extra stuff that it 
will fall of its own weight. It has not been 
considered any place in the full com- 
mittee or in the subcommittee, and it 
really should not be considered on the 
floor here today. 

I hope the amendment is defeated. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. I know the 
gentleman’s position and I am not in 
favor of that position. However, I will be 
happy to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding, because I 
simply could not allow the remarks of 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
PIKE) to go unnoticed. I am compelled 
to call attention to the fact that he is 
making my argument. He admitted that 
section 4 is going to produce adminis- 
trative chaos and that he objects to a 
lot more administrative chaos. He has 
also admitted that this was discrimina- 
tory against one class of people by re- 
fusing to extend the principle to all mili- 
tary personnel. We have jurisdiction on 
this matter, otherwise I am sure the gen- 
tleman from New York would have of- 
fered a point of order against the amend- 
ment. It is germane. 

I simply conclude that this is not extra 
stuff as the gentleman has labeled it, 
this is just more of the same principle 
which he has endorsed and that adds up 
to nothing in the world but consistency. 

Now if you vote against this amend- 
ment you are going to send this bill out 
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of here saying that you believe in half 
of a principle. You are going to say that 
it is OK to attach a retired man’s pay, 
but it is wrong to attach an active-duty 
mans’ pay. You are going to endorse 50 
percent of a principle and you will be 
going absolutely contrary to that prin- 
ciple with the remaining 50 percent of 
your conscience. 

This is not extra stuff. This is nothing 
in the world but consistency. If you vote 
against it then you are voting for dis- 
crimination. If you vote for it you are 
voting for consistency. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. YOUNG of Florida. Mr. Chairman, 
let me say first that the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Gusser) the distin- 
guished gentleman and author of this 
bill is entirely right in his opposition to 
section 4 being in this bill because it is 
discriminatory and it should not be there, 
but I think to take a wrong and extend it 
as he would now with this amendment to 
the active members of the military serv- 
ice I think is doubling the wrong, and I 
would hope that the amendment would 
not be agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
attention of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Gusser) so as to make a dis- 
tinction between his amendment and the 
bill as it stands in section 4. The theory 
of the bill—— 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield and permit me to 
interrupt, I am sorry, but I did not hear 
the first part of the gentleman's state- 
ment. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I said I 
would like to advance a distinction be- 
tween the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Gus- 
SER) and section 4 that is in the bill pres- 
ently. 

The theory of the bill, section 4, as it 
is now in the bill, calls for annuities as 
a reward for service of a serviceman at 
the expiration of his service time so that 
he and his family will not live in desti- 
tution but can live in decent retirement. 

Now his wife has given her part to this 
service life, she has gone through the 
service time and she has worked her 
way and earned her way toward the 
same retirement this section seeks to 
provide, that she will not be destitute if 
she is cut off before she can get her half, 
which she earned through her years 
of service in the service with the service- 
man. 

As to an active personnel when he is 
still in active service. He has not earned 
all of his retirement benefits. His wife 
has not earned all of her time toward 
retirement. She is still in the service com- 
munity herself. 

So there is the distinction between the 
two that I think this House should re- 
fiect on. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr, GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, in an- 
swer to the gentleman I think he has got 
to recognize that section 4, which I have 
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accepted, although I think it should not 
be in this bill but in another one, is for 
the purpose of taking care of innocent 
wives and children whose husbands or 
fathers may wish to run out on their legal 
responsibilities. 

I accept that. You cannot tell me that 
the wife of an active juty serviceman 
whose husband has run out on her is any 
more or in a less difficult spot than the 
one who has already retired. I maintain 
that if you are going to extend that right 
to the wife of a retiree, then the wife of 
an active duty man should be entitled to 
the same treatment. 

Mr. WHITE. Let me point out to the 
gentleman the distinction here. 

Aman on active duty is under the aegis 
of the U.S. Government and can be 
touched anywhere. If you have an order 
of court that there is a debt that can be 
charged against him, he can be con- 
trolled. But once a man has retired, the 
Government has no more control of him. 
He can go anywhere in this world without 
the control of the U.S. Government. That 
is the difference. We have many women 
who write us saying— 

I have lived with this man, I have given 
my life to this man, and now that he has 
retired he has divorced me and refuses to 
obey the order of the court. 


The husband may even be out of the 
country living under some other jurisdic- 
tion or he may have left their home State 
and be living in some other State. 

But the U.S. Government can touch 
them when they are in the active service 
wherever they are, but the Government 
cannot touch the man who is retired. 
That is the difference. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. GUBSER. The gentleman’s argu- 
ment sounds good until you examine 
exactly what the facts are as they exist. 
Admittedly, that is a ground for dis- 
charge from the service if a man fails 
to accept his legal responsibilities pur- 
suant to a court order. 

But I would point out to the gentleman 
that cases in which a man is actually 
discharged for such a reason are almost 
nonexistent. So there may be this oppor- 
tunity to enforce this court order upon a 
man—but it is not exercised. In the 
meantime you cannot make a distinction 
between a hungry woman or a hungry 
child because they are just as hungry 
whether the husband is on active duty 
or is retired. We should protect them all. 

Mr. WHITE. I do not think we ought 
to add on to section 4. We can work on 
the active personnel question later. But 
this present section 4 is important now. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man is a pro-welfare amendment. We 
have set these pensions so that they take 
care of wives and children. As the gen- 
tleman who preceded me pointed out, the 
Army can reach the man who is in the 
Army but once he has passed that point 
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and has retired, then the Army no longer 
has any control. If you let him escape 
the jurisdiction of the United States, 
which is exactly what we are doing, then 
you are picking up these children on wel- 
fare. 

Mr. Chairman, this body voted an al- 
lotment for me to examine the welfare 
rolls of this country. I assure you that 
part of that welfare roll is made up of 
children whose fathers are drawing sub- 
stantial pensions from the U.S. Govern- 
ment. I am opposed to paying twice. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the gentle- 
man’s amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. GUBSER). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gusser), there 
were—ayes 15, noes 38. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California is recognized. 

Mr. GUBSER. I thank those who sup- 
ported my amendment; I also thank 
those who opposed it, because now we go 
to the Senate with a clear-cut example 
of how inconsistent section 4 of the bill 
really is. That is what I wanted; that is 
what was achieved. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized. 

Mr, PIKE. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman from California for offering 
the amendment, and I particularly 
thank him for asking for a division on it, 
because now we can go to the Senate 
showing that by a vote of 2 to 1 the 
House rejected his philosophy and ac- 
cepted the bill as reported. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PIKE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. By a vote of 2 to 1, a 
quorum not being present. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. HENDERSON, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 10670), to amend chapter 
73 of title 10, United States Code, to 
establish a survivor benefit plan, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 617, he reported the bill back to 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; 


and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
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not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will cali the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 372, nays 0, answered “pres- 
ent” 1, not voting 56, as follows: 

[Roll No. 316] 

YEAS—372 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Donohue 
Dow 
Dowdy 
Downing 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Abourezk 
Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Andrews, Ala. 


Ichord 

Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif. 
Johnson, Pa. 
Jones, Ala. 
Jones, Tenn. 


Findley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley M 

Ford, Gerald R. McCulloch 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McKay 
McKevitt 


Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 


Frenzel 


Frey 

Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 


Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo, 


Hansen, Idaho 

r Hansen, Wash. My 
Clawson, Del Harrington 
Clay Harsha 
Cleveland Hastings 
Collier Hathaway 
Collins, Ill. Hawkins 
Collins, Tex. Hechler, W. Va. 
Coimer Heckler, Mass. 
Conable Helstoski 
Conte Henderson 
Cotter Hicks, Wash. 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Danielson 
Davis, Ga. 
Davis, S.C. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 


Hungate 
Hunt 
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Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schmitz 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 
Shipley 
Shoup 
Shriver 
Sikes 

Sisk 
Skubitz 
Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y. 


Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Terry 
Thompson, Ga. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Thone 
Tiernan 

Udal 

Vander Jagt 
Vanik 

Veysey 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 


Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 


NAYS—0 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’’—1 
Wyman 
NOT VOTING—56 


Meeds 
Mills, Ark. 
Mitchell 
Mollohan 
Nichols 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pryor, Ark. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rostenkowski 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stephens 
Ullman 
Van Deerlin 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Yates 
Mathias, Calif. 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
. Dent with Mr. Anderson of Illinois. 
. McCormack with Mr. Hutchinson. 
. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Bob Wilson. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. Hays with Mr. McDonald of Michigan. 
Mr. Hébert with Mr. Springer. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Ryan 

St Germain 
Sandman 
Sarbanes 


Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


. Caffery with Mr. Harvey. 
. Culver with Mr. Peyser. 
. Rostenkowski with Mr. Long of Louisi- 
ana. 
Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr, Mc- 
Closkey. 
Mr, Pryor of Arkansas with Mr. Belcher. 
Mr. Nichols with Mr. Pettis. 
Mr, Meeds with Mr. Kuykendall. 
Mr. Stephens with Mr. Jonas. 
Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 
Snyder. 
Mr. Carey of New York with Mr. Lent. 
Mr. Alexander with Mr. Aspin. 
Mr. Cabell with Mr. Mathias of California. 
Mr, Mollohan with Mrs. Hicks of Massa- 
chusetts. 
Mr. Gaydos with Mr. Halpern. 
Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Mills of 
Arkansas. 
Mr. Flynt with Mr. Anderson of Tennessee, 
Mr. Dorn with Mr. Fisher. 
Mr. Diggs with Mr. Derwinski. 
Mr. Conyers with Mr. Eckhardt. 
Mr, Dingell with Mr. Kee. 
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Mr. Corman with Mr. Mitchell. 
Mr. Ullman with Mr. Yates. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have 
5 legislative days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boses). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 9844) entitled “An act to au- 
thorize certain construction at military 
installations, and for other purposes.” 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 8787, GUAM AND THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDS DELEGATES 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 624 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 624 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
8787) to provide that the unincorporated 
territories of Guam and the Virgin Islands 
shall each be represented in Congress by a 
Delegate to the House of Representatives. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed two hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). Evidently a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 
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[Roll No. 317] 
Mathias, Calif. 
Meeds 


Nichols 
Pepper 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Powell 
Preyer, N.C. 


Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Ulm: 


an 
Van Deerlin 
Veysey 
Waggonner 
Whitehurst 
Wilson, Bob 
Wright 
Yates 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rollcall 331 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 
By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 8787, GUAM AND THE 
VIRGIN ISLAND DELEGATES 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, as a 
cosponsor of H.R. 8787, I rise in support 
of the rule and the bill, which would pro- 
vide both Guam and the Virgin Islands 
with nonvoting Delegates to the House of 
Representatives. 

I was also a sponsor of H.R. 19389 in 
the 91st Congress, which received ap- 
proval from the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee but died in the 
rush of adjournment in late 1970. Be- 
fore that I was, along with many of my 
colleagues, a sponsor of two separate 
bills to provide nonvoting Delegates for 
Guam and the Virgin Islands, respec- 
tively. 

In terms of race, geography, history, 
and culture, the ties between Guam and 
the Virgin Islands are few indeed; but 
these two territories are almost as one 
in their qualifications for a larger meas- 
ure of participation in national politics. 

The people of both territories are 
highly literate and politically mature, 
and generously imbued with a sense of 
appreciation and respect for the princi- 
ples of American democracy. Congress 
recognized this in 1969 by granting them 
the right to elect their own Governors. 
This right, incidentally, was never ac- 
corded the citizens of Hawaii or Alaska 
while they were territories. 

Just as there was no logical reason 
to deny Hawaiians and Alaskans the 
right to choose their own Chief Ex- 
ecutive, while allowing Puerto Ricans to 
do so, there is no persuasive argument for 
denying either the Guamanians or the 
Virgin Islanders the right to voteless rep- 
resentation in the Congress while grant- 
ing such right to the Puerto Ricans. The 
heritage bequeathed by our Founding 
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Fathers entitles every American citizen 
to at least a voice in the democratic 
process at the national level. This is not 
a call for a voting Representative in 
Congress for either Guam or the Vir- 
gin Islands: Few of their people antici- 
pate—or even want—statehood in the 
foreseeable future, in view of the small 
size and meager resources of the two ter- 
ritories; but all do assert that the proud 
American heritage of “consent of the gov- 
erned” demands some measure of rep- 
resentation in the national legislature. 
Certainly there is ample precedent for 
voteless representation. A nonvoting 
Delegate served in the Congress as early 
as 1794, when an elected but nonvoting 
Delegate from “the territory south of the 
River Ohio”—which subsequently be- 
came the State of Tennessee—was per- 
mitted a seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Hawaii was allowed a nonvot- 
ing Delegate throughout her status as 
a territory. So was Alaska. A Resident 
Commissioner represented the Philip- 
pines from 1908 to 1946, and a 
Resident Commissioner has represented 
Puerto Rico in the House since 1904. It 
may be of interest, too, to note that 
Guam now has a larger population than 
that living in any of 17 territories at the 
time of their admission to statehood, 
while the population of the Virgin Is- 
lands now exceeds that of any of eight 
former territories at the time of their 
admission into the Union of States. 
Enactment of H.R. 8787, Mr. Speaker, 
would benefit all concerned. Congress 
would have at hand experts fully cog- 
nizant of territorial problems with all 
their nuances, and eager to dispense ad- 
vice and information. The peoples’ repre- 
sentatives, at the same time, would be 
informed of crucial developments in leg- 
islation affecting the welfare of their re- 
spective territories. With their voices un- 
fettered, they could work zealously for 
beneficial legislation, and would be in a 
position to assist in amending those 
measures which may be damaging to the 
best interests of their people. Short of 
a full-fledged voting Member, it is diffi- 
cult to imagine an adequate substitute 
for a full-time spokesman with the status 
and prestige of a Delegate in Congress. 
It can be said that the lack of a vote 
might even have its advantages. A Dele- 
gate never has to put himself “on the 
spot”: He never votes on controversial 
matters. He remains, so to speak, “above 
the struggle” and inevitably, his friends 
become legion on both sides of the aisle. 
I well remember that Delegates Joe Far- 
rington and John Burns of Hawaii were 
among the most beloved and respected 
figures on Capitol Hill, as were Delegates 
Dimond and Bartlett of Alaska. And all 
were persons of considerable influence. 
The advice and expertise of the Dele- 
gates would benefit the Department of 
the Interior and other interested agen- 
cies as well as the Congress. Finally, the 
American public would benefit, with the 
Delegates’ informed remarks and opin- 
ions being widely disseminated through 
distribution of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD and congressional reports and docu- 
ments. 
Today, with the rapid changes in eco- 
nomic and social conditions, both in the 
United States proper and in the terri- 
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tories, representation in Congress for 
these American territories is an urgent 
and necessary step in our democratic 
process. Certainly it is a need the peo- 
ple of our territories have long recog- 
nized. In 1948 and 1953, plebicites in the 
Virgin Islands demonstrated overwhelm- 
ing support for an elected nonvoting rep- 
resentative in the Congress; that support 
now is virtually unanimous. The same 
sentiment has prevailed to an equal de- 
gree in Guam. 

A final consideration of great signifi- 
cance is that the creation of the office 
of Delegate for Guam and the Virgin Is- 
lands would do much to erode lingering 
impressions of American colonialism still 
held in some areas of the Pacific and 
the Caribbean. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many excellent 
reasons for the enactment of H.R. 8787, 
and I urge my colleagues to advance to- 
ward that goal today by adopting the 
rule and approving the bill overwhelm- 
ingly. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on ordering the previous question. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair 
will state that a quorum has just been 
established. However, the Chair will 
count, 

One hundred and thirty-eight Mem- 
bers are present, not a quorum. 

The Sergeant at Arms will notify ab- 
sent Members, and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 280, nays 63, not voting 86, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 318] 
YEAS—280 


Burke, Mass. Donohue 
Burleson, Tex. Dow 
Downing 
Drinan 

du Pont 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 


Abbitt 


Cederberg 
Celler 
Chamberlain 
Chisholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Coins, Til. 
Colmer 
Conable 


Bennett 
Bergland 
Frelinghuysen 
Frenzel 

Frey 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Giaimo 
Goldwater 
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Harrington 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hathaway 


gan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 


Ashbrook 
Bevill 
Blackburn 


Abernethy 
Alexander 


Mink 
Minshall 
Mitchell 
Mizell 
Monagan 


. Moorhead 


Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, N. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
Nix 
Obey 

. O'Hara 
O’Konski 
O'Neill 
Patman 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pickle 
Pike 
Pirnie 
Poage 
Poff 
Powell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Il. 
Pucinski 


Montgomery 
Myers 
Passman 
Patten 
Podell 

Price, Tex. 
Randall 
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Satterfield 
Saylor 
Scheuer 
Sebelius 
Seiberling 


Smith, Iowa 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J, William 
Stanton, 

James V. 
Steele 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
‘Taylor 
Teague, Tex. 


Thompson, N.J. 


Thomson, Wis. 


Schwengel 
Smith, N.Y. 


Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 
Whalley 
Whitten 
Wydler 
Young, Fla. 


NOT VOTING—86 


Diggs 
Dingell 
Dorn 

Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edwards, La. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Tish 

Fisher 


Flynt 
Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 

William D. 
Fulton, Tenn, 


Harvey 
Hawkins 


Hays 
Hébert 
Hicks, Mass. 
Hull 
Hutchinson 
Jones, N.C. 
Kee 

Kemp 
Kuykendall 
Lent 


Meeds 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills, Ark, 
Mollohan 


Van Deerlin 
Veysey 
Whitehurst 
Wilson, Bob 
Wright 
Yates 


Snyder 
Springer 
Steed 
Stephens 
Teague, Calif. 
Udall 

Ulman 


So the previous question was ordered, 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


The 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


(Mr. BURTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
our intention to bring this matter to a 
vote either on amendments or in terms 
of action to recommit or final passage 
today. I would like to sense the view of 
the House with regard to the request of 
some Members who want to have their 
remarks put in the Recor, and also with 
respect to the request of the leadership 
that we get some of the debate time out 
of the way. I do not intend to proceed 
any further than it is essential and is the 
unanimous view, if you will, of the Mem- 
bers here present. I am struck with my 
own belief that debate at this time is 
necessary and the request of the leader- 
ship because of the crowded calendar 
next week to get some of the general de- 
bate out of the way. I am pointing out the 
quandary that confronts this one Mem- 
ber, to wit to proceed with some of the 
general debate at this time because of the 
crowded calendar next week, which 
makes the most sense, with the absolute 
assurance that we will not be amend- 
ing or otherwise casting any votes on the 
bill. I am trying to make an assessment, 
as difficult as that is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 


PERSONAL REQUEST 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that, if we do pro- 
ceed with the general debate on the bill 
that is next scheduled, I may be per- 
mitted to insert a chart which has been 
prepared at my request for insertion 
with my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—and I have no inten- 
tion of objecting to a Member’s personal 
request in a matter of this kind I do so 
only to obtain time to clear the atmos- 
phere. 

I did not get very much out of the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California, 
if it was a request, It is proposed now to 
go on with this legislative monstrosity 
this evening? What is the situation? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ASPINALL. There is a ‘heavy 
schedule for next week and what is in- 
volved here was the request of the gentle- 
man from California that we proceed 
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with the general debate here this after- 
noon and not work on any amendments 
and not to have any vote on final passage 
or a recommittal motion, and so forth 
That is what the gentleman from Califor- 
nia is requesting. He wanted to abide by 
the decision of the Members here on the 
floor, and if he thought most of them 
did not want to do this, then he was not 
going to bring the bill up. 

Mr. GROSS. How can the Members 
presently on the floor answer that ques- 
tion until we get down to something 
specific? 

Mr. ASPINALL, I think the gentle- 
man's position is correct. But if there 
ave Members here who do not wish to 
carry on tonight, of course, the first thing 
we will do is to make a request for a roll- 
call vote on the motion to go into the 
Committee of the Whole. Then what is 
the gentleman going to do? 

May I say to my colleagues on the floor 
that I would hope we could use the next 
hour and one-quarter at least in trying 
to write some of the record on this bill 
and get out of here. That is what I would 
hope. 

Mr. GROSS. I would say to my friend, 
the gentleman from Colorado, that the 
other body, which is buried under legis- 
lation, quit this afternoon before 1:30 
o'clock to go over until next Tuesday. 

I can see no particular reason why the 
House of Representatives should under 
these circumstances subject itself to go- 
ing on until 7 or 8 o'clock tonight. I 
promise that you will be in session until 
7 or 8 o'clock tonight if you try to finish 
this bill and perhaps even later than that, 
if I have anything to do with it. I think 
it is outrageous to begin consideration 
of this bill at this hour. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ASPINALL, The gentleman from 
Iowa has already notified me of the ac- 
tion of the other body and I know just 
exactly how he feels. I think, with the 
gentleman’s explanation, that he does 
object to any further proceedings at this 
time, that the gentleman from California 
has his answer. 

Mr. GROSS. If I could make that ob- 
jection stick, I would make it right now. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
suggest that we go home—I do not intend 
to seek recognition to bring up the mat- 
ter for general debate today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado (Mr. ASPINALL) ? 

There was no objection, 


THE WAR ON HUNGER AND THE 
ECONOMY 


(Mr, MELCHER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a lack of confidence in the country to- 
day—a lack of conviction that what we 
are doing will succeed. It is not a normal 
American feeling. It is a passing pall, but 
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nevertheless a bear on the market, a tire- 
some, worrisome, dismal drag on life. 

It stems from a war that will not end, 
from an economy that is affluent but un- 
even and declining, from a specter of 
want amid plenty, and sore spots—like 
saddle sores—on a society that gets 
rubbed raw when drugs and or crime go 
unchecked and other ills are uncon- 
trolled. 

In the House of Representatives, a 
body supposedly attuned tightly to the 
political temper of this country, we again 
fail by a few votes to pass the Mansfield 
amendment to set a time certain for 
Vietnam disengagement. Where else do 
we falter in translating the obvious na- 
tional mood into political reality? 

It seems to me that this country has a 
mandate—not a manmade mandate, but 
a mandate bestowed from God—to make 
good use of abundant food supplies. 

Yet here we go again, admitting we 
have no idea on how to handle the afu- 
ence of plenty of food. The Department 
of Agriculture is troubled and worried 
this month over a program to reduce 
production of food crops next year. 
American Indians gave corn to the world; 
now, three centuries later, a modern 
American culture cannot find how to 
handle its surplus in a world that is still 
half hungry. 

Some people continually belabor the 
problems of cost of transportation, the 
distribution costs, and the difficulties of 
barter and world markets as the reasons 
for hunger despite abundance, but the 
fact remains we Americans, who are so 
wealthy in food, have neglected to make 
sure even that all of the people here in 
our own country are nourished. There are 
still 25 million Americans who are un- 
dernourished, and we have ambled aim- 
lessly around the opportunity and obliga- 
tion to extend charity to hungry people 
elsewhere, starting and stopping at the 
edge of the project without really com- 
mitting ourselves to get the job done. 

Our surplus of grain is not just poten- 
tial flour or meal in bulk; it transforms 
into eggs, milk, cheese, and into meat of 
all kinds—into the protein of energy 
that makes life zestful and meaningful. 
Why should transportation or distribu- 
tion costs stop us in these days where 
milk is either trucked for hundreds of 
miles to be consumed while still fresh or 
is dried for storage and future use? 
When a Montana steer leaves home on 
Sunday to be slaughtered in Omaha on 
Tuesday and is in the supermarket meat 
counter here in the East on Saturday 
there should not be any problems of 
transportation and distribution that 
cannot be solved. 

We get together to legislate food pro- 
grams that make sense, including: first, 
school lunches, second, food stamps, 
third, food for peace. Then we get in- 
volved in redtape and excuses. 

The Department of Agriculture wanted 
to gut the school lunch program by say- 
ing it was too expensive, It appears to be 
a modern bargain—46 cents per school 
lunch per child. That does not seem too 
expensive to make sure that a hungry, 
school-aged child eats a hot lunch. 

Food stamps get bogged in redtape, 
and Food for Peace is just a some-time 
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thing that is mever used extensively 
enough because we prefer other types of 
foreign aid that do not get to the basic 
problem of hunger. We like to pump aid 
in at the top to trickle down, or put most 
of it in military supplies. 

There are fewer feelings of accom- 
plishment these days in achieving Amer- 
ica’s national goals because we are stum- 
bling on the basic issues. Americans are 
proven to be both confident and com- 
passionate. When we can be assured that 
our compassionate inclinations to end 
hunger are being accomplished, I believe 
it will help set our own house in order 
and thereby increase national confidence. 

Rekindling of a sluggish economy can 
and will start on the farms. American 
agriculture is geared to ending hunger. 
Congress is doing the right thing by forc- 
ing the Department of Agriculture to 
provide adequate school lunches for it 
means use of our abundance to end mal- 
nutrition, it benefits the recipients, it 
increases farm income, and farm income 
becomes the lifeblood of economic growth 
and activity. 

We need to force the use of all other 
domestic feeding programs, and of funds 
authorized for Food for Peace. It would 
help both malnourished people and a 
malnourished economy in this country. 


THE HONESDALE NURSING HOME 
TRAGEDY 


(Mr, RANDALL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, along 
with the rest of the Nation we all de- 
plore the tragic fire in Honesdale, Pa., 
yesterday in which the lives of 15 
nursing home patients were lost. 

The special studies subcommittee 
which I have the privilege to chair is at 
present conducting a comprehensive 
study of problems of the aging and hear- 
ings have been in progress on this subject 
since early September. An investigator 
from our subcommittee was on the scene 
in Honesdale early yesterday morning. 
I have a report from our staff man on 
conditions he found there but I think it 
would be a serious mistake to put the 
finger of blame for this tragedy on any 
one source until all the evidence is in. 

At this point I can say however, that 
it appears some of the blame may lie 
on the doorstep of the Federal Govern- 
ment. We know that at least some of the 
victims of the fire were the recipients of 
Federal assistance funds from which the 
cost of their care at the Honesdale Nurs- 
ing Home were paid. It may be that we 
need uniform standards to apply to all 
cases where Federal moneys are used 
wholly or partially to pay for medical or 
nursing home care. The special studies 
subcommittee will conduct hearings in 
November to inquire extensively into the 
Honesdale tragedy and similar tragedies 
that have occurred within the last year 
or two, in other parts of the country. 

I repeat my earlier admonition that 
none of us jump to any conclusions as 
to the blame for this fire and its ter- 
rible cost in lives until all the evidence is 
in. 
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LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
WEEK OF OCTOBER 25, 1971 


(Mr, ARENDS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time for the purpose of asking the major- 
ity whip if he will announce the program 
for the following week. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O'NEILL. The program for next 
week, the week of October 25, is as fol- 
lows: 

Monday is a holiday, Veterans Day, 
and the House will be in recess. 

On Tuesday we will take up H.R. 7248, 
which is the higher education bill, with 
an open rule and 4 hours of debate. There 
will be general debate only on Tuesday. 

On Wednesday and the balance of the 
week there will be, first, the military 
construction appropriation bill. 

We will then continue consideration of 
H.R. 7248; the higher education bill. 

That is to be followed by: 

H.R. 10729, the environmental pesti- 
cide control bill, with an open rule and 
2 hours of debate. 

H.R. 9212, black lung benefits, with an 
open rule and 1 hour of debate. 

H.R. 8293, the International Coffee 
Agreement, with an open rule and 2 
hours of debate. A rule has already been 
adopted on this matter. 

House Resolution 597, Ways and Means 
investigation authority. 

Conference reports may be brought up 
at any time, and any further program 
will be announced later. 

Mr. ARENDS. Might I just say to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts that al- 
though on Tuesday we will have only 
general debate on the bill and no votes 
on it, that does not preclude quorum 
calls and things like that. 

Mr. O’NEILL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. May I in- 
quire of the majority whip if it is ex- 
pected that we will work next Friday? 

Mr. ARENDS. If I might interject, I 
think that is one of the Fridays that we 
are not scheduled to work. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. That is 
my understanding, but I am not sure. 

Mr. O’NEILL. The original schedule 
provided that we would work on the first 
and third Fridays, but the majority 
leader announced that after the August 
recess we would work every Friday if nec- 
essary. We would hope that we could get 
through the program on Thursday, but 
I cannot make a definite commitment 
that we would not be in session on Friday. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman. 


DELAY IN IMPROVING COURT 
MANAGEMENT 


(Mr. EDWARDS of California asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
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tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been a heartening 
concern in recent years with the reform 
and improvement of our courts. The ju- 
diciary itself has played a crucial role 
in creating public awareness of the needs 
of the courts. Chief Justice Earl Warren 
spoke often of the need to apply modern 
management techniques to judicial sys- 
tems, so that the machinery of justice 
can be available to those who need it. 
Our present Chief Justice Warren Burger 
has been very active for the past 2 years 
encouraging programs to modernize 
courts and train professional court ad- 
ministrators. 

The Congress has responded to the 
calls for court reform. The 91st Congress 
approved legislation creating court ex- 
ecutives in each of the 11 Federal judi- 
cial circuits, the first positions of this 
kind in the Federal courts outside Wash- 
ington, D.C. The last judicial appropria- 
tions bill, which cleared the Congress 
August 3, contained the necessary fund- 
ing for the court executives. Further- 
more, to insure that the court executives 
would be fully qualified professionals, a 
national Certification Board was set up 
in the statute to screen candidates. 

However, at this time not a single 
candidate has been certified by the 
Board, and every circuit court executive 
position remains vacant. While Members 
of Congress realize the inevitable delays 
in implementing legislative policies, the 
delays in the present care are not only 
unnecessary, but may undermine the in- 
tent of Congress to provide machinery 
to handle judicial management problems 
more effectively at the circuit level. 

It is my understanding that the Cer- 
tification Board interviewed applicants 
last spring, including a number of indi- 
viduals with substantial experience in 
the field, and a number who had com- 
pleted the training program of the In- 
stitute for Court Management in Colo- 
rado. None of them have been certified. 
In most cases, no decision has been made 
either for or against their certification. 

Yet some of the circuits have been pre- 
pared for some time to appoint a qual- 
ified and experienced court executive. 
The delay has apparently arisen from a 
dispute over the lines of responsibility of 
the circuit executives. Federal judicial 
administrators in Washington have tried 
during this time to press upon the cir- 
cuit judges the view that the circuit 
executive’s primary responsibility is to 
national administrators rather than to 
the judges of the individual circuits. 

If the court executives are to function 
effectively to reduce court delay and in- 
crease efficiency, their day-to-day re- 
sponsibility will be to the judges in the 
circuits. Such national judicial agencies 
as the Administrative Office of the Courts 
and the Federal Judicial Center would be 
relied upon for supporting services; their 
importance would depend upon the use- 
fulness of their specialized management 
expertise. Those national agencies should 
continue to build their expertise, but not 
expect to exert direct control over circuit 
administration. Chief Justice Burger 
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should demonstrate that his concern 
with increasing the efficiency of the cir- 
cuit courts is not subordinated to efforts 
to accumulate judicial administrative 
power in Washington. 

The Judicial Conference of the United 
States will be meeting here in Washing- 
ton within the next week. I am hopeful 
that that body will move to implement 
this important program without further 
delay, so that justice will be real and ef- 
fective for those who come in contact 
with the Federal courts. 


RETORT TO PRAYER AMENDMENT 
OPPOSITION 


(Mr. WYLIE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. WYLIE. Mr. Speaker, it is difficult 
for me to understand why certain min- 
isters, of all people, are opposed to a con- 
stitutional amendment which would 
guarantee the right of prayer in public 
schools. Not all ministers are opposed to 
the amendment. I have received letters 
from many more than 38 who favor it. I 
do not question the sincerity nor the mo- 
tives of those who oppose it, but I say un- 
equivocally that they are misinformed 
about the meaning of this amendment 
and are guilty of not recognizing that in 
a democracy, the people govern. They 
are in apparent total ignorance of the 
will of a majority of the people. The peo- 
ple of the United States are determined 
to have their way on this issue. 

On the one hand, it is suggested that 
the amendment would allow for no more 
than can be done now in public schools. 
If this be the case, then the amendment 
is needed to see that there is no further 
erosion of this basic fundamental right. 
On the other hand, opposition has been 
expressed that because of the separation 
of church and state argument prayer 
should not be allowed in schools. 

There has not been a single case de- 
cided since the Engel case in 1962 which 
has permitted any practice which would 
indicate a tolerance toward voluntary 
prayer in public schools. In one case after 
another, students have been prevented 
from reading a voluntary prayer, from 
reading prayers from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, from singing the last verse of 
“America” because it mentions God, 
and—yes—even from saying the Pledge 
of Allegiance because of the phrase “one 
nation, under God.” 

In a democracy, the people govern. I 
noted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
October 19, 1971, a statement by the Hon- 
orable J, GLENN BEALL, JR., Senator from 
Maryland, in which he publishes the re- 
sults of polls on this issue beginning in 
August 1962 through February 1971. The 
results of these polls show that from 73 
percent to 91.5 percent of the American 
people overwhelmingly favor the civil 
right of free school prayer, depending on 
the form of the question. In my own 
hometown of Columbus, Ohio, said to be 
a typical American community, a poll 
taken by ABC-TV on this question re- 
vealed that 91.5 percent said prayer 
should be permitted in public schools. 
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In the same edition of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, Senator HUGH SCOTT re- 
fers to a petition containing signatures 
of 5,000 residents from Bedford, and 
Everett, Pa., in support of a proposed 
constitutional amendment to allow vol- 
untary prayer and Bible reading in pub- 
lic schools. Senator Scort says: 

I was particularly heartened to learn that 
this wonderful expression of support was due 
in large part to the efforts of David Crawford, 
a 17-year-old student from Everett High 
School. 


The people of the United States are 
determined to have their way on this 
issue as evidenced by the thousands of 
letters and petitions which I have re- 
ceived in my office since I filed the dis- 
charge petition. 


THE INCREDIBLE JIM FARLEY 


(Mr, POAGE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest men it has been my privilege to 
know is the Honorable Jim Farley. He 
was a great American in every respect 
and he is still one of the great men of the 
United States. He is still active and still 
serving his country as he has served so 
long and so well. 

Mr. Speaker, the Dallas Morning 
News recently published an editorial on 
“The Incredible Jim Farley.” I think it is 
extremely interesting and I hope Mem- 
bers of the House will find it as interest- 
ing as I did. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial is as follows: 

THE INCREDIBLE JIM FARLEY 
(By Dick West) 

The historian invariably is lavish with 
Space and praise for Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
It’s a shame he cannot be more generous 
with the man who made him. 

James Aloysius Farley, the New Deal's mas- 
ter political strategist, FDR's postmaster- 
general, head of the Democratic party longer 
than any other in history, is still, at 83, an 
imposing man—sure-footed, mentally alert, 
straight as an arrow and immaculately 
groomed with the scrubbed look of a young- 
ster going to his first party. 

Former President Lyndon B. Johnson re- 
cently gave a small luncheon in the old 
Democrat's honor at the LBJ Library in Aus- 
tin. It was an enriching experience for me 
and Warren Woodward of American Airlines 
to attend and, beforehand, to accompany 
Mr. Farley on a flight from Dallas to Austin. 

For two hours I popped questions—and 
he gave those direct answers for which 
he is famous, His knowledge and memory are 
incredible. His retentive and encyclopedic 
mind is like a massive cubbyhole from which 
he readily extracts dates, names, details and 
events which have made history in his time. 

He matured in the twenties, became na- 
tionally distinguished during the depres- 
sion and for the last-30 years has witnessed 
wars, rebellions, the decay of old empires, 
the confusion of economists and the domi- 
nance of science. 

Who, we asked, was the greatest politician 
he ever knew? Did he actually break with 
Roosevelt over the third term issue in 1940? 
Who is his Democratic favorite in 1972? 

FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT 

Roosevelt, says Farley, was the consum- 
mate politician, “the most talented I ever 
knew.” 
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The public's image of FDR, he adds, is in- 
complete: The dynamic personality, the 
golden radio voice—he was more than that. 
“He hac. an enormous grasp of practical poli- 
tics. He could call every state Democratic 
chairman by his first name.” 

He had the samc comprehensive knowledge 
about his country If a visitor, for instance, 
came to him from Comanche, Texas, some- 
where in the conversation FDR would men- 
tion peanuts—Comanche’s chief crop, 

“Mr. Roosevelt even knew the locations of 
most of the 1,500 post offices built during my 
tenure as postmaster-general,” Mr. Farley 
recalls, 

He fretted too much, Farley recalls, about 
such minor reverses as the failure of a bill 
in Congress and what editorial writers said 
about him. “I used to reassure him that, in 
time, the criticism would fade like the early 
morning fog.” 

Was FDR’s greatest contribution leading 
the free world to victory in World War II? 

“No—I like to think it was in saving the 
capitalistic system. He and his humanism 
restorec faith, hope, incentive and profits— 
and that’s all capitalism is.” 

At the famous 1940 Democratic conven- 
tion in Chicago, Farley vigorously opposed & 
third term for Roosevelt—but never broke 
with him. 

“Even then his health was no good. I 
begged him to return to Warm Springs—he 
had contributed enough to his country. I felt 
the Democrats could win again with any can- 
didate of stature, because the country ap- 
preciated the New Deal reforms. The people 
were not about to return the country’s des- 
tiny at that time to the Republicans.” 


JOHN GARNER 


You get the feeling that Farley, an old 
pro, is partial-to other old pros. One in par- 
ticular, John Nance Garner of Texas, never 
received the credit “he so richly deserved” 
for shaping the New Deal. 

“without Mr. Garner,” Farley now feels, 
“the New Deal would have been puny.” 

It was Garner's knowledge of Congress and 
of its prima donnas which enabled Roosevelt 
to pass the vital reforms that are now “the 
substance of our economic and social life”: 
Social Security, conservation of the soil, in- 
surance of bank deposits (FDIC), crop sup- 
ports for farmers, abolition of child labor, a 
floor for the workingman’'s wages. 

“Garner and Senate Majority Leader Joe 
Robinson of Arkansas worked as a team. 
You’ve got to be expert in how congressional 
committees work, you must know where the 
bones are buried, to pass such far-reaching 
reforms on Capitol Hill. 

“Roosevelt knew little about Congress. 
Garner did—and without him, FDR’s record 
would not be nearly as substantial. Mr. Gar- 
ner was a great old gentleman. He has been 
slighted in history.” 


TRUMAN AND LBJ 


If Mr. Roosevelt was the best politician 
he ever knew, who has made the best 
president? 

“I believe that history in time will say 
that Truman and Johnson were two of the 
greatest—maybe the two greatest.” 

Neither, he reminded, expected to be presi- 
dent. Both had to take over under tragic 
circumstances and under clouds of doubt. 
And both were constantly blasted by the 
news media “who can make or break 4 man 
before he knows it.” 

Yet, both responded with magnificent rec- 
ords, with courage and stubborn determina- 
tion. “And both had guts and an uncanny 
sense of the sweep of history.” 

Mr. Farley, his 6-foot-4 frame steady and 
erect, concluded a brief talk at the Austin 
luncheon by turning and looking at Johnson, 

“I hope and pray, Mr. President, that our 
God above will give you enough more years 
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so that you will live to read the true assess- 
ment of your term, Your administration 
passed more beneficial legislation than any 
other; you exhibited as much courage and 
suffered more unfair abuse than any other 
I can remember. But you will go down as 
one of the greatest.” 

A few feet away, Mrs. Johnson tried to 
smile as she wiped away the tears—no doubt 
remembering those dark hours following the 
assassination in Dallas, the sleepless nights 
of worry on Pennsylvania Avenue, the ex- 
cruciating burdens of the office and the con- 
stant carping at her husband by the Eastern 
Establishment which, to the end, resented 
him. 

TWILIGHT 

Farley's career began more than 60 years 
ago as a salesman with U.S. Gypsum; now, 
at 83, he is an executive with Coca-Cola. 

He was a delegate to eight successive Dem- 
ocratic conventions beginning in 1924 when 
his party nominated John W. Davis to op- 
pose Cal Cooldige. He won’t be specific, but 
you get the feeling he would like to see his 
party nominate Sen. Henry (Scoop) Jackson 
in 1972. 

The years slip by. But Jim Farley doesn't 
seem to realize that the twilight is near. Her- 
bert Hoover, in a eulogy over the grave of 
Warren Harding, mentioned that “his soul 
was seared with disillusionment.” 

No one, or nothing, could sear Farley's 
soul, poison his heart or diminish his zest. 
Life is still great. To him the past has been 
rewarding, the future is exciting and heaven 
is somewhere over the hill. 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I cer- 
tainly subscribe to the sentiments the 
gentleman has expressed about Jim 
Farley who has been a friend of mine 
for many years. 

He did yeoman work in welding to- 
gether the combination that brought the 
Democratic Party to victory in 1932 and 
helped continue it in power for 20 years. 
Starting as a practitioner of practiced 
politics, he had at first the criticism of 
the uninformed, but his probity, his hon- 
esty and his forthrightness gradually 
earned him universal respect and wide- 
spread acclaim. In today’s climate when 
many institutions are questioned, Jim 
Farley’s career provides evidence that 
it is possible to live fully and accomplish 
much for our people in modern domestic 
politics. 

I am delighted to join with my good 
friend, the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Poace) in extending warm good wishes 
to a great Democrat and outstanding 
American, Jim Farley. 


BASEBALL AND ITS ANTITRUST 
EXEMPTION 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from North 
Carolina (Mr. MIZELL) is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, in a speech 
to the House on Monday of this week, I 
congratulated the Pittsburgh Pirates 
baseball's new world champions, and the 
Baltimore Orioles, who had defended the 
title, on playing one of the greatest world 
series in history. 

I spoke at that time of how proud Iam 
to have been a part of baseball for 14 
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years—11 of these years as a major 
league pitcher for the St. Louis Cardinals, 
the Pirates, and the New York Mets. I 
mentioned that I still wear the world 
series championship ring given to me as 
a member of the Pirate club of 1960, 
which defeated the New York Yankees 
in another exciting seven-game series. 

Baseball has played a very special part 
in my life, and I still believe it is the 
greatest game there is. I believe the mas- 
sive audiences who witnessed the 1971 
world series on television also bear wit- 
ness to the fact that baseball is still very 
much the national pastime. 

But more importantly, through base- 
ball, opportunities have been afforded to 
young men who otherwise would not have 
been able to fully enjoy the American 
dream. 

There are many such men I could 
name. There is Enos “Country” 
Slaughter, who came out of the hills of 
North Carolina to become a great star. 
There is Willie Mays, who went from 
Alabama to superstardom with the New 
York and San Francisco Giants. 

There is Stan Musial, an immigrants’ 
son who left the coal mines of Penn- 
sylvania, and Mickey Mantle, who left 
the coal mines of Oklahoma, to find for- 
tune and immortality as two of the 
greatest athletes ever. 

There are Henry Aaron and Willie Mc- 
Covey, whose ability on the playing field 
has brought them from meager begin- 
nings to affluence, from the sometime 
abuse of racial prejudice to places of 
great respect among all who love sport. 

There was, of course, Babe Ruth, who 
went from a Baltimore orphanage to 
become perhaps the greatest baseball 
player in the history of the game, and, 
as was often mentioned in his playing 
days, to earn more money than the 
President of the United States. 

There are countless other examples one 
could cite, but the one that is most spe- 
cial to me is what baseball did for a 
young man from Vinegar Bend, Ala., a 
young man who left an old plow mule 
standing in the field and caught a train 
to Albany, Ga., then rising through the 
minor leagues, breaking into the majors, 
winning a place on the 1959 all-star team, 
and helping to pitch the Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates to a National League championship 
and a world series victory in 1960. 

From this background the young man 
was able to make a successful transition 
into the business world and then into 
the field of public service as a county 
commissioner in Davidson County, N.C. 
And from there, he was fortunate enough 
to be elected to represent some of the 
finest people anywhere in the Congress 
of the greatest Nation on earth. And that 
young man from Vinegar Bend, Ala., is 
privileged to stand before this great body 
today, thankful for the success for which 
baseball was so largely responsible. 

But the game of baseball has brought 
success to more than just the handful 
of major league players I have men- 
tioned. There are, of course, other ball- 
players whose names I omitted from 
this very limited list of greats. But there 
are countless more who have gone into 
the fields of business and government 
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and labor and the professions who cer- 
tainly owe a measure of their success to 
the game of baseball. 

As I have said to little leaguers and 
other young ballplayers all over the 
country, baseball not only develops a boy 
physically; it develops him mentally and 
helps prepare him for the game of life. 

Baseball builds character into young 
men who are going to be the leaders of 
the future. This leadership development 
and character building comes about in 
many ways, some of which may not seem 
very important in that sense while a boy 
is playing the game. But these are the 
things that stick with a boy when he 
becomes a man. 

First, the game teaches a young man 
the value of teamwork. While he has to 
perform as an individual on the baseball 
field, he also has to be a team man if 
the team is going to win. Teamwork 
teaches him to work together with others 
toward accomplishing a single goal— 
winning. 


Baseball also teaches him self-confi- 
dence. When a boy is on the pitcher’s 
mound, no one can make the pitch but 
him, If he is up at bat, he has to swing 
the bat himself. If he is the shortstop, 
he has to make the accurate throw to 
first base. So the game teaches him self- 
confidence, because he has to perform 
at the moment when all of the attention 
is focused on him. 

Baseball also teaches him to be a com- 
petitor. It teaches him to compete for 
victory, to perform at his very best. Base- 
ball encourages a young man to strive 
to do his best, to be a tough competitor, 
and to be on the winning side. 

But at the same time, baseball teaches 
him that a sense of honesty and fair play 
is also important. It teaches him to play 
by the rules, and he learns that when he 
violates the rules, not only is he hurt by 
it, but he hurts his team, as well. 

I believe the world today needs young 
men with these qualities. Men who know 
the value of teamwork, who have con- 
fidence in their ability to get the job 
done. Men who thrive on competition, 
but recognize at the same time that there 
is an honest and fair way to compete. 

Show me a man with these qualities, 
and I will show you a young man who is 
being sought by the business world, a 
young man who has the respect and 
friendship of others living in his com- 
munity, a young man who is going to 
make a contribution, not only to his 
home, his community and his church, 
but to his Nation. 

This is the type of man, the type of 
leader, that we need in Government, and 
in all levels of society. 

As I said before, baseball builds men 
who will be leaders. All of them are not 
going to be major league baseball players, 
but they are all going to be major 
leaguers in whatever vocation they choose 
to follow. 

The Congress and the Nation have rec- 
ognized for some time that baseball is 
indeed a wholesome, constructive in- 
fiuence on American youth, and because 
of this special status, the game has been 
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granted certain special privileges, most 
important of which is its exemption from 
the antitrust laws. 

A major league ball club incurs tre- 
mendous operating expenses during 2 
season. There are stadium expenses; 
there are the costs of finding and devel- 
oping talent, of trading between clubs, of 
traveling from city to city, all for the 
purpose of providing an example of ex- 
cellence and competition for young 
Americans to follow. 

Baseball has always had a heart, and 
throughout the history of organized base- 
ball, the paramount concern has always 
been for the players and the fans. 

But the recent action of the American 
League baseball owners, permitting the 
Washington Senators to be moved from 
here in the Nation’s Capital to Arlington, 
Tex., stands in sharp contrast to base- 
ball’s great tradition of putting the fans 
first. 

I certainly do not think an owner or 
group of owners should have to take an 
unfair financial loss just to keep a team 
in a city. But I strongly oppose per- 
mitting a baseball team to be moved for 
the sole purpose of reaping a pot of 
gold for the owners. 

It seems obvious to me that this is 
exactly what happened in the case of the 
Washington Senators. or whatever they 
shall be called in their new home. Repu- 
table men from this community came 
forward with what seemed eminently 
fair financial proposals for the express 
purpose of keeping a major league club 
here in the Nation’s Capital. 

These efforts were to no avail, how- 
ever, as all of us know. A better business 
deal could apparently be negotiated in 
Texas, and the owners gave their over- 
whelming consent to this course of ac- 
tion. There was no indication that the 
owners or the commissioner of baseball 
made any effort to insure a major league 
franchise for Washington, D.C. 

This is perhaps a special case in more 
than one respect. It seems to me that 
something is terribly wrong when the 
great capital of the United States, the 
hub of a metropolis of 3.5 million people, 
is deprived of major league baseball, of 
the opportunity to watch the national 
pastime at its own beautiful stadium. 

If making millions is going to be the 
number one priority for assigning major 
league franchises, then the question 
arises, “Should baseball continue to en- 
joy the special financial privileges and 
protection it has enjoyed for the last half 
century?” 

If the fast dollar is the No. 1 criterion 
for baseball owners today, on what 
grounds can they plead for exemp- 
tion from antitrust laws? What is there 
to set them apart from any other private 
enterprise? What distinguishes them 
from the great monopolies of the last 
century, whose dominance necessitated 
the first antitrust laws passed by this 
Congress? 

I am convinced that if the cold, hard 
cash deal has led to callous disregard for 
fans as loyal as Washington fans have 
been for 71 years, then baseball has 
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purposely and outrightly forfeited its 
special status as a sport, and deserves no 
further special consideration in the eyes 
of the law. 

Many bills have been introduced in 
Congress over the last several years, and 
especially in the last few weeks, seeking 
an end to baseball’s exemption status. 
The commissioner and the owners would 
do well to take these bills as a warn- 
ing signal of the strong resentment on 
Capitol Hill for baseball’s new heartless 
image. 

I intend to send a copy of these 
remarks to the commissioner of baseball 
and to the major league franchise own- 
ers and I shall urge them to give serious 
consideration to beginning work imme- 
diately toward bringing another major 
league team to Washington, preferably 
in time for the 1972 season and prefer- 
ably a National League club. 

The preference for a National League 
team is not strictly a personal one, al- 
though I spent my entire career in the 
National League. It would simply make 
more sense than bringing another Amer- 
ican League team into this area, only to 
have the magnetism of the great Balti- 
more team 50 miles away draw fans away 
from Washington, as has been the case 
for the last several years. 

I am convinced that if a National 
League team is brought to Washington, 
if the people in this area have the oppor- 
tunity to watch such great teams as the 
Pirates and Cardinals and Dodgers and 
Giants and Mets, then Robert F. Ken- 
nedy Stadium will easily see a million 
fans a season and probably many more. 

If all went well, we might even be able 
to see a future world series between 
Washington and Baltimore that would 
rival the great “subway series” in New 
York years ago. 

In any event, Washington is still a 
great baseball town, baseball is still a 
great game, and I am sure it is the sense 
of this Congress that the two should be 
reunited. 

As one who feels keenly indebted to 
baseball, and who has the game’s best 
interest at heart, I believe the return of 
a baseball team to the Nation’s Capital 
would be both symbolic and practical 
evidence of a return of baseball's leader- 
ship to what has always been and should 
always be its paramount concern—the 
desires of the game’s millions of fans. 

Congress will require no less of the 
owners, and the owners should ask no 
less of themselves. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MIZELL. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
North Carolina for his outstanding re- 
marks. 

I would like to state that if baseball 
is responsible for us having the gentle- 
man in the well amongst us, then I 
think we have an additional reason to 
be grateful to baseball. 

As one who played sandlot baseball 
myself, I realize the veracity of the gen- 
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tleman’s remarks with regard to the 
character-building qualities of baseball 
and all competitive sports. 

Also as one who regrets as much as 
the gentleman the departure of the 
Washington Senators, which it has been 
suggested should be called the Arlington, 
Tex., Shorthorns, I want to share the 
gentleman's concern about this and join 
with him in the effort to bring a baseball 
team to Washington so that we can have 
big league ball here. 

In conclusion, recognizing the gentle- 
man as a former Pittsburgh Pirate and 
acknowledging that I myself cheered my- 
self hoarse at the World Series for Bal- 
timore, I want to say to the gentleman, 
“Wait until next year.” 

Mr. MIZELL, I thank the gentleman 
for his remarks and his contribution. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MIZELL, I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to also commend the gentleman for a 
very forthright statement. The gentle- 
man has made a great contribution to 
this House and has made a great con- 
tribution to our Republican baseball 
team in leading us to victory here. I 
think the contribution that he has made 
and his character are symbolic of the 
great contribution that baseball has 
made to the American spirit and Amer- 
ican manhood as well as the strength of 
our Nation. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I join with the gen- 
tleman in the hopes that baseball is go- 
ing to return to Washington. There are 
a lot of youngsters and oldsters all across 
the country who feel as strongly as I do 
about this national sport. 

Mr. MIZELL. I thank the gentleman 
for his remarks; and I trust that what 
the gentleman suggests will not be long 
in coming, when we will have the major 
league stars performing in Washington, 
especially for the young men of this area, 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MIZELL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, more than 
anyone else in the House of Representa- 
tives I think that the gentleman in the 
well (Mr. Mize.) from North Carolina 
is better qualified to talk about baseball 
and to talk about the impact of baseball 
on the youth of the Nation and the re- 
cent move of the Washington Senators 
out of this area. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman should 
be commended for addressing himself to 
this subject at this time. As an aside, let 
me say that one of the owners of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, Mr. John Galbreath, 
and his son are close personal friends of 
mine. I know of the high regard and 
esteem in which the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. MIZELL) is held by 
the Pittsburgh Pirates ownership. I shall 
extend the gentleman's greetings to them 
on the occasion of their celebration of 
the victory in our area in the near 
future. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do wish again to 
thank the gentleman for addressing him- 
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self to the subject of baseball and bring- 
ing it to the attention of the Members 
of the House and the Nation. 

Mr. MIZELL. I thank the gentleman. I 
would greatly appreciate the gentleman 
remembering me to John and Dan, as 
well as the other members of the Pirates 
team whom the gentleman will be see- 
ing in a few days. They did a tremendous 
job. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MIZELL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. First, let me say that 
the gentleman in the well, an ex-Pitts- 
burgh Pirates star in his own right, has 
shone not only in baseball but has shone 
well in the halls of Congress. 

But I think today that you, Mr. MIZELL, 
have rendered to baseball a service that 
will long be remembered, because there 
are too many people today who are en- 
joying the benefits of what Congress de- 
cided baseball was—that is, namely, a 
national pastime for the benefit of the 
youth of this country and the entertain- 
ment of its people—who have now de- 
cided that the dollar sign is more im- 
portant. Unless those people pay atten- 
tion to warnings of people like you, who 
have said it from both sides, the day will 
come as a result of those warnings when 
they will no longer enjoy the benefits 
they now enjoy. Unless they recognize the 
dedication to the youth of this country 
and to the young people of this country, 
as to what baseball is and should mean, 
then the tax exemption and the exemp- 
tion from the antitrust laws will no long- 
er be extended to them. 

I sincerely hope, as you do, that the 
National League will see the great vac- 
uum that exists here in the metropoli- 
tan area of Washington and the tre- 
mendous possibility of reviving the spirit 
of baseball. 

I am sure that the series which has 
just been concluded, and the fact that 
it went 7 games, with the tension. that 
it carried, did much to cause people to 
realize what a grand pastime baseball is. 
With your remarks I think that baseball 
has at last come into its own once more. 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MIZELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr, GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding and I just 
want to associate myself with the re- 
marks that have just been made by the 
gentleman in the well and the other 
Members. I want to say further that if 
baseball can contribute men to the Con- 
gress like the gentleman in the well, Mr. 
MIzELL, from North Carolina, then cer- 
tainly the Nation and the Congress will 
benefit. 

Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania for his 
kind remarks. 

Let me say to my friends who have 
participated in this discussion this after- 
noon, Mr. Speaker, that while I throw 
just as hard as I ever did, the ball does 
not get there quite as quickly, but I do 
find myself more in the strike zone now 
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than I did when I was with the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates. I will certainly try. to live 
up to the very gracious remarks that 
have been made to me and in the weeks 
and years ahead try to make a worth- 
while contribution toward bringing ma- 
jor league baseball back to our Nation’s 
Capital where it should be. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE MANPOWER 
ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. STEIGER) is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I have the pleasure of joining 
in introducing the Comprehensive Man- 
power Act today with my distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. Escu). 

There is little doubt as to the press- 
ing need for comprehensive reform of 
the Nation’s manpower programs. All of 
the previous congressional hearings have 
stressed this fact. The legislative and ad- 
ministrative fragmentation cause our 
present efforts to fall short of the intent 
of Congress as we authorize and appro- 
priate nearly three billion dollars each 
year in this area. Looking down from the 
Federal perspective, one sees the Secre- 
tary of Labor alone responsible for more 
than ten thousand separate contracts for 
manpower programs—an impossible ad- 
ministrative task. 

Looking up from the local level, one is 
baffled by the incredible alphabet stew 
of programs, agencies, and legislation. 
Each has its own slightly different en- 
trance qualifications, training programs, 
supportive services, and objectives. For 
the disadvantaged person with one dime 
in a phone booth, his chances are one in 
a hundred of finding the appropriate pro- 
gram, let alone receiving the services he 
needs. 

Let there be no mistake. I believe that 
the leadership exhibited by the Nixon 
administration in this field, as exem- 
plified by the administration’s bill in this 
session, deserves recognition. The goals 
can best be brought into reality, however, 
by the decategorization and phased de- 
centralization as provided by the Esch- 
Steiger bill. 

Responsibility on the Federal level 
would be consolidated in the Secretary 
of Labor in order to bring together the 
present patchwork of legislative au- 
thorization. Responsibility at the local 
level would be decentralized on a phased 
basis by enabling State and local elected 
officials to become prime sponsors. The 
prime sponsors would be assisted by the 
formation of manpower services councils 
made up of a broad range of local peo- 
ple with expertise in this area. The 
councils would build on the experience 
of the cooperative area manpower plan- 
ning system and would be given up to 
1 year to develop a comprehensive plan 
of services that would best suit their 
area. The bill authorizes prime sponsors 
to utilize the full range of public and 
private manpower services. Title II au- 
thorizes the continued appropriate utili- 
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zation of publie service employment as 
one component of a comprehensive pro- 
gram: It is anticipated that the appro- 
priate mix of services will vary widely 
depending on the needs of the individual 
and local conditions. In order to insure 
the integration of State and local man- 
power services, reciprocal review and 
accommodation procedures are provided 
in the bill. A National Institute of Man- 
power Policy is also established in the 
Executive Office of the President to de- 
velop and consider national manpower 
policy. 

The Secretary retains respohsibility 
for the special national needs of the In- 
dians, bilingual persons, migrants, older 
workers, and youth, but following a 2- 
year period of joint Federal-local re- 
sponsibility, the Federal role toward 
prime sponsors would be limited to ad- 
ministrative support and monitoring to 
insure compliance with the law. 

I believe this bill provides the frame- 
work for the strong partnership of Fed- 
eral, State, and local government in this 
vital area. By consolidating our re- 
sources at the Federal level, and decen- 
tralizing responsibility to the local level, 
we. will enable the maximum delivery of 
comprehensive services to those who 
need them. 


PROPOSED COMPREHENSIVE MAN- 
POWER ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. Esc) is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, I am today in- 
troducing a new bill for a Comprehensive 
Manpower Act which, in my judgment, 
would accomplish the major objectives 
recognized by virtually every authority 
on manpower training as necessary to 
achieving a truly effective effort on be- 
half of unemployed and underemployed 
persons. At the same time, it would avoid 
many of the pitfalls, both practical and 
political, which thus far have stymied 
both congressional and administration 
initiatives in this field. 

The bill I have introduced moves very 
far in the direction of completely decen- 
tralized administration of manpower 
programs to the States and local levels 
where they are best managed, as proposed 
last spring by President Nixon in the 
manpower revenue sharing. Indeed, it 
would accomplish that objective, but 
phased in over a period of at least 3 
years beginning with a full year of in- 
tensive planning at State and local levels. 
However, quite unlike the manpower 
revenue sharing proposal, it would retain 
authority for the Secretary of Labor to 
constantly monitor programs and to step 
in and operate them directly where a 
State or local prime sponsor failed to 
comply with the act. 

This bill would accomplish the objec- 
tive of decentralized responsibility for 
manpower services, but without abnega- 
tion of Federal responsibility for assuring 
that fundamental requirements of a suc- 
cessful effort are met. 

The second major objective sought by 
the President—and again one widely 
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applauded by experts in manpower train- 
ing—is the broadening of manpower pro- 
grams into a single, comprehensive, flexi- 
ble authority to provide the services peo- 
ple need to the people who need them. 
This is in sharp contrast to the existing 
situation where we have grafted on to 
our basic manpower development legisla- 
tion a dozen or more narrowly drawn 
authorizations to serve particular cate- 
gories of people. Often, manpower funds 
have been earmarked for these narrow, 
categorical programs with unfortunate 
results in terms of the ability of State 
and local officials to serve people. Instead 
of designing programs tailored to the 
needs of their particular areas and to 
the unemployed or underemployed per- 
sons in need of help, they have found 
themselves trying to fit people into rigid 
programs. This is the wrong way to go 
about serving people. My bill provides 
for a complete decategorization of pro- 
grams at the local level, and substitutes 
a broad, flexible authority which can be 
used to meet the actual needs of people. 

At the same time, this bill recognizes 
that there are special national concerns 
for particular categories of citizens who 
have employment problems peculiar to 
their circumstances. Obvious examples 
are the American Indians and the Native 
peoples of Alaska and Hawaii; migrant 
agricultural workers for whom no single 
State feels complete responsibility; and 
persons who are not fluent in the Eng- 
lish language and who need bilingual in- 
struction and training programs. Simi- 
larly, the particular problems of the 
young worker—for whom unemployment 
rates are shockingly high—and of the 
middleaged and older worker—whose 
problems are too often overlooked—need 
some intense scrutiny at the national 
level in order to assist local manpower 
Officials to do a more effective job in 
helping them. 

Accordingly, part A of title NI of this 
bill sets forth a series of national pro- 
grams for these groups, to be conducted 
by the Secretary. Preference would be 
given to working through and augment- 
ing the programs of prime sponsors 
where they have intense problems in the 
areas of these special concerns, but the 
Secretary could also operate programs 
directly. There is no earmarking of funds 
for any one of these programs, and there 
is no separate distribution formula for 
any of them, because such devices destroy 
the opportunity for flexible responses to 
changing needs and deny to the Secre- 
tary the absolutely essential power to 
establish priorities which reflect relative 
urgency of need for action. At the same 
time, these special impact needs, as they 
are called in the bill, would be addressed 
on a national basis. 

Another thorny issue which this bill 
faces squarely is the question of a contin- 
uing need for public service employment 
as a part of our system of manpower serv- 
ices. The bill contains a separate title 
for public service employment closely 
modeled on the recently enacted Emer- 
gency Employment Act, but which takes 
effect after the expiration of that act 
and is folded into the programs of State 
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and local prime sponsors. This means 
that State and local manpower programs 
may contain a component of public sery- 
ice employment which in its size and 
duration reflects changing needs at the 
State and local levels as those needs are 
seen by the people who are close to them. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not undertake at 
this point a detailed description of the 
bill. It contains many vital new directions 
in the formulation and execution of man- 
power policy, including proposals such 
as that for a national computerized job 
bank which have been approved by the 
House and are long overdue. It contains 
a new national program for placing spe- 
cial emphasis on job counseling, guid- 
ance, and placement which lies right at 
the heart of our manpower problems. 
However, before discussing the funda- 
mental mechanics of the State and local 
delivery systems under this bill, I do 
want to mention briefly one provision 
which is desperately needed if we are to 
bring order out of the chaos of conflict- 
ing and overlapping Federal programs in 
education and manpower. 

This bill would establish in the Execu- 
tive Office of the President a 21 member 
National Institute for Manpower Policy 
which would have as its prime function 
the formulation of ‘recommendations 
for a coherent national manpower pol- 
icy” and the evaluation of existing Fed- 
eral programs of education and man- 
power training in terms of their contri- 
bution to such a policy. Six members 
would be members of the Cabinet serving 
ex officio; two would be Members of the 
House appointed by the Speaker; two 
would be Members of the Senate ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate: 
and the remaining 11 members—one 
of whom would be elected Chairman— 
would be representatives of the general 
public—having a special knowledge of 
manpower problems—appointed by the 
President. 

I think that this sort of high-level 
body could and would make an enormous 
contribution to the task of making sense 
of Federal efforts in education and man- 
power. 

The single most important aspects of 
this bill is in its mechanics for perfecting 
State and local delivery systems for man- 
power services and in assuring that they 
are closely interrelated. I think this bill 
is superior to previous ones in this vital 
respect. 

First, it would decentralize admini- 
strative responsibility to State and local 
prime sponsors of manpower programs, 
but it would do so in a rational sequence 
of activities phased-in over a period of 
2 or 3 years. Full decentralized admini- 
stration would in no event for any prime 
sponsor take place until fiscal year 1976. 
The initial year—fiscal 1973—-would be 
solely devoted to planning by States and 
local units—or combinations of units—of 
general local government eligible to be- 
come prime sponsors. This is essential to 
the orderly development of a decentral- 
ized program. 

During the following 2 fiscal years, 
those units eligible to be prime sponsors 
which had completed the planning re- 
quirements to the satisfaction of the Sec- 
retary, and submitted applications meet- 
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ing the detailed requirements of the act, 
would operate programs under the close 
scrutiny and supervision of the Secretary 
of Labor—much as programs are now 
operated—who during this time would 
be taking every possible step to assist the 
prime sponsor to take over the programs 
and run them successfully. This, too, is 
a necessary process. States or local units 
of government which do not qualify or 
seek to qualify during these initial years, 
but choose to enter the program at some 
later date, may do so only after a full 
year of planning and at least 1 year of 
program operation under the direction 
of the Secretary. 

Having qualified to operate programs 
on a decentralized basis, prime sponsors 
would not then be required to submit an- 
nual plans and applications for the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Labor. 

Second, a method is provided to require 
State and local prime sponsors to co- 
ordinate their programs in such a way 
that they complement one another, but 
without giving either a veto power. When 
the State is a prime sponsor and there 
are local prime sponsors in the State, 
they must review one another’s annual 
program plans and projections and re- 
solve any differences. If differences can- 
not be resolved after a reasonable effort 
to do so, the Secretary of Labor has the 
final authority to make a binding de- 
cision. This assures coordinated services 
on a statewide basis with an absolute 
minimum of Federal intervention. 

Third, the Secretary would retain au- 
thority to monitor programs and to step 
in where the prime sponsor fails to carry 
out requirements of the act—such as the 
requirement that programs be conducted 
on a racially nondiscriminatory basis— 
but such actions would be subject to the 
normal process of appeal through the 
Federal courts. Thus the Secretary 
would not be expected to take such ac- 
tions hastily or lightly. 

Fourth, the Secretary would retain au- 
thority to operate programs directly 
where no State or local prime sponsors 
qualified under the act to do so; there 
would be no area of the Nation, or of 
any State, for any reason left without 
effective manpower programs and serv- 
ices. 

These provisions are spelled out in 
much greater detail in the bill, which is 
printed in full at the conclusion of these 
remarks. They are not perfect and will 
not work perfectly. I doubt that any 
legislation will solve all problems. But 
these provisions will work well and the 
serious consideration of this legislation 
would move us off dead center and to- 
ward the kind of manpower training 
program virtually everyone wants to see 
operating. 

The Select Subcommittee on Labor, 
under the able chairmanship of our dis- 
tinguished colleague from New Jersey, 
Mr. Danrets, has scheduled hearings on 
comprehensive manpower legislation be- 
ginning October 27 and running through 
November. This bill, a bill introduced by 
Mr. Danrets, and the President's pro- 
posal for manpower special revenue 
Sharing (H.R. 6181) introduced earlier 
this year by the distinguished iS 
Republican member of ‘our committee 
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Mr, Quiz, will all be before the subcom- 
mittee for consideration. It is my hope— 
and indeed the hope of all of us on both 
sides of the aisle who have struggled 
with these problems—that out of this 
work will come a new, Comprehensive 
Manpower Act which will serve the Amer- 
ican people far better than the existing 
uncoordinated, overcentralized melange 
of legislation and programs. 

The bill which my colleague from Wis- 
consin (Mr. STEIGER), and I are introduc- 
ing today is intended as a contribution 
toward achieving that long-sought ob- 
jective. 

The bill is as follows: 

ELR. 11413 


A bill to assure an opportunity for employ- 
ment to every American seeking work and 
to make available the education and train- 
ing needed by any person to qualify for 
employment consistent with his highest 
potential and capability, and for other 


purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as “The Comprehensive 
Manpower Act”. 
STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. The Congress finds and declares 
that— 

(1) The Nation’s prosperity, economic sta- 
bility, and productive capacity are limited by 
a lack of workers with sufficient skills to per- 
form the demanding production, service, and 
supervisory tasks necessary in an increasingly 
technological society. At the same time, there 
are many workers who are unemployed or 
are employed below their capacity who, with 
additional education and training, could 
make a greater contribution to the national 
economy and share more fully in its bene- 
fits. 

{2) The problem of assuring meaningful 
employment opportunities will be com- 
pounded by the continued rapid growth of 
the labor force. It is imperative that these 
new workers, including the many young peo- 
ple who will enter the labor force, be pro- 
vided with adequate academic and vocational 
skills which will allow them to work at the 
level of their full potential. 

(3) The placement in private employment 
of unemployed, underemployed, and low-in- 
come workers is hampered by the absence of 
entry level opportunities. These opportuni- 
ties can be augmented by assisting workers 
now in entry level jobs to improve their skills 
and advance to more demanding employ- 
ment. 

(4) The public and private educational 
system has the major responsibility to pro- 
vide the academic, technical, and vocational 
training opportunities to prepare 
attending students for the world of work. 
This system must be strengthened to achieve 
its goals, and its success is critical to lessen- 
ing the need for remedial manpower pro- 
grams. But, where effective opportunities 
have not been proyided to individuals or 
their access to them continues to be re- 
stricted, remedial services should be provided 
as a part of our Nation’s manpower pro- 
grams. 

(5) Improved training and employment 
opportunities are vital to developing capa- 
city for self-support by public assistance re- 
cipients, and the manpower system must as- 
sume special responsibility and accountabil- 
ity for training, placing, and upgrading these 
persons. 

(6) That it is appropriate during times of 
high unemployment to fill unmet needs for 
public services in such fields as environmen- 
tal quality, health care, housing and neigh- 
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borhood improvements, recreation, eauca- 
tion, public safety, maintenance of streets, 
parks, and other public facilities, rural de- 
velopment, transportation, beautification, 
conservation, crime prevention and control, 
prison rehabilitation, and other fields of hu- 
man betterment and public improvement. 

(7) The effectiveness of manpower pro- 
grams would be improved by a more coordi- 
nated approach in evaluating the needs of in- 
dividual participants and mobilizing avail- 
able resources to meet these needs. It is, 
therefore, the purposes of this Act to estab- 
lish a comprehensive and coordinated na- 
tional manpower program, involving the ef- 
forts of all sectors of the economy and all 
levels of government. The program should be 
designed to provide greater opportunities for 
training and related services necessary to as- 
sist individuals in developing their full eco- 
nomic and occupational potential, 

(8) Experience has shown that the ad- 
ministration and delivery of effective man- 
power programs are essentially local matters, 
requiring a more comprehensive, unified, and 
flexible approach and that State and local 
governments, after they have completed com- 
prehensive planning to assume this respon- 
sibility, are in the best position to assure 
the active cooperation and participation of 
employers, employees, public and private 
agencies, and individuals and organizations, 
and accordingly it is the purpose of this 
Act to facilitate and encourage the orderly 
decentralization of administration of man- 
power programs and to combine narrow, cate- 
gorical programs into broad, flexible author- 
izations. 

(9) The economic prosperity of the United 
States and the well-being and happiness of 
its citizens would be enhanced by the estab- 
lishment of a coherent national manpower 
policy designed to assure every American an 
opportunity for gainful productive employ- 
ment and to provide the education and 
training needed by any person to qualify for 
employment consistent with his highest po- 
tential and capability. 


TITLE I—MANPOWER SERVICES 
PROGRAM 


General Responsibilities 


Sec. 101, (a) The Secretary of Labor (here- 
inafter referred to as the Secretary) shall 
provide assistance to prime sponsors de- 
signated under section 103 in order to en- 
able them to develop and carry out pro- 
grams of comprehensive manpower services 
under this title that will— 

(1) provide for the prompt referra] of un- 
employed or underemployed persons who are 
quelified and are seeking work to sultable 
employment opportunities; 

(2) provide training and related manpower 
services to all other persons who are unem- 
ployed, in danger of becoming unemployed, 
recipients of public assistance, employed in 
public service jobs authorized in title II, or 
employed in low-paying jobs who could 
through further training qualify for job op- 
portunities that would enable them to pro- 
vide an adequate standard of living for 
themselves and their families; 

(3) provide appropriate training and re- 
lated manpower services for persons in cor- 
rectional institutions to assist them in ob- 
taining suitable employment upon release; 

(4) provide appropriate training and re- 
lated manpower services for persons who 
have recently been or will shortly be sepa- 
rated from military service; 

(5) develop an early warning system and 
standby capability that will assure a timely 
and adequate response to major economic 
dislocations arising from changing markets, 
rapid technological change, plant shutdowns, 
or business failure; 

(6) promote and encourage the adoption 
of employment practices by public agencies, 
nonprofit agencies, labor ons, and 
private firms that will remove unreasonable 
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barriers to employment, without reducing 
productivity, and expand opportunities for 
upward mobility; 

(7) reduce the level of youth unemploy- 
ment by improving the linkages between ed- 
ucational institutions and job markets; and 

(8) support and encourage the develop- 
ment of broad and diversified training pro- 
grams by public, nonprofit, and private em- 
ployers designed to improve the skills and 
thereby the promotion and employment op- 
portunities of employed workers. 

(b) The Secretary shall be responsible for 
the coordination of the activities of other 
Federal agencies that may contribute to the 
accomplishment of the purposes of this Act, 
for promoting the maximum possible coor- 
dination of State and local public agencies 
and private agencies and for recommending 
to the President and to the Congress com- 
binations of programs or shifts in responsi- 
bility that facilitate the achievement of the 
purposes of this Act. 

COMPONENTS OF MANPOWER SERVICES PROGRAMS 


Src. 102. (a) In meeting the responsibil- 
ities imposed on him by section 101, the 
Secretary shall, to the extent needed in each 
State and local area, assure the provision of 
a comprehensive manpower services program 
for all those eligible under this title which 
shall include but shall not be limited to the 
following: 

(1) A program for appropriate testing, 
counseling, and selecting for occupational 
training those unemployed or underemployed 
persons who cannot reasonably be expected 
to secure appropriate full-time employment 
without training. 

(2) Programs for the attainment of basic 
education and communications and employ- 
ment skills, by those eligible persons who in- 
dicate their intention to and will thereby 
be able to pursue, subsequently or concur- 
rently, courses of occupational training of a 
type for which there appears to be a reason- 
able expectation of employment, or who have 
completed or do not need occupational train- 
ing but do require such other preparation 
to render them employable. 

(3) Outreach to find the discouraged and 
undermotivated and encourage and assist 
them to enter employment or programs de- 
signed to improve their employability. 

(4) Preyocational orientation to introduce 
those of limited experience to alternative 
occupational choices. 

(5) Short-term work experience with pub- 
lic and nonprofit agencies for those unac- 
customed to the discipline of work, 

(6) Occupational training designed to im- 
prove and broaden existing skills or to de- 
velop new ones, 

(7) Programs for on-the-job training 
needed to equip persons selected for train- 
ing with the appropriate skills, and giving 
special consideration to on-the-job training 
programs which devote systematic effort to 
providing new opportunities for advance- 
ment through more systematic development 
of career ladders. 

(8) Part-time training for employed per- 
sons where such training would lead to im- 
proved employment opportunities. 

(9) Programs to provide part-time em- 
ployment, on-the-job training, or useful 
work experience for students from low-in- 
come families who are in the ninth through 
twelfth grades of school (or are of an age 
equivalent to that of students in such 
grades) and who are in need of the earnings 
to permit them to resume or maintain at- 
tendance in school. 

(10) Special programs for jobs in public 
and private agencies leading to career op- 
portunities including new types of careers, 
in programs designed to improve the physical, 
social, economic, or cultural conditions of 
the community or area served in fields in- 
cluding but not limited to conservation, pol- 
lution, beautification, health, education, wel- 
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fare, neighborhood redevelopment, rural de- 
velopment, transportation, recreation, main- 
tenance of parks, streets, public facilities, and 
public safety, which provide maximum pros- 
pects for advancement and continued em- 
ployment without Federal assistance, which 
give promise of contributing to the broader 
adoption of new methods of structuring jobs 
and new methods of providing job ladder op- 
portunities, and which provide opportunities 
for further occupational training to facilitate 
career advancement, 

(11) Programs to provide incentives to pri- 
vate employers, nonprofit organizations, and 
public employers to train or employ unem- 
ployed or low-income persons, including ar- 
rangements by direct contract, for reim- 
bursement to employers for the costs of re- 
cruiting and training such employees to the 
extent that such costs exceed those custom- 
arily incurred by such employer in recruit- 
ing and training new hires, payment for on- 
the-job counseling and other supportive 
services transportation, and payments for 
other extra :osts including supervisory train- 
ing required by the program, 

(12) Skill training centers wherever a con- 
solidation of occupational training and re- 
lated manpower services would promote effi- 
ciency and provide improved services. 

(13) Supportive and followup services to 

supplement work and training programs un- 
der this and other Acts, including health 
services, counseling, day care for children, 
bonding, transportation assistance, and other 
special services necessary to assist individ- 
uals to achieve success in work and training 
programs. 
(14) Employment centers and mobile em- 
ployment service units to provide recruit- 
ment, counseling, and placement services, 
conveniently located in urban neighborhoods 
and rural areas and easily accessible to the 
most disadvantaged. 

(15) Comprehensive job development and 
placement efforts to solicit job opportunities 
suited to the abilities of the disadvantaged 
jobseeker and to facilitate the placement of 
individuals after training including referral 
to employment opportunities in urban and 
suburban areas outside their own neighbor- 
hoods, 

(16) Job coaching and follow-up services 
for a limited period to assist the employer 
and the worker to insure job retention. 

(17) Relocation payments and other special 
services as needed to assist unemployed in- 
dividuals and their families to relocate from 
a labor surplus area to another area with ex- 
panding employment opportunities where a 
suitable job has been located. Preference for 
such assistance shall be provided those who 
have been provided training before reloca- 
tion or have been accepted for on-the-job 
and other types of employer-directed train- 
ing. 
(18) Special programs which involve work 
activities directed to the needs of those 
chronically unemployed poor who have poor 
employment prospects and are unable (be- 
cause of age, physical condition, obsolete or 
inadequate skills, declining economic con- 
ditions, other causes of a lack of employ- 
ment opportunity, or otherwise) to secure 
appropriate employment or training assist- 
ance under other programs. Such projects, in 
addition to other services provided, shall en- 
able such persons to participtate in projects 
for the betterment or beautification of the 
community or area served by the program, 
including but not limited to activities which 
will contribute to the management, con- 
servation, or development of natural re- 
sources, recreational areas, Federal, State, 
and local government parks, highways, and 
other lands; the rehabilitation of housing; 
the improvement of public facilities; and the 
improvement and expansion of health, edu- 
cation, day care, and recreation services. 

(19) The development of job opportunities 
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through the establishment and operation of 
centers for low-income persons who are un- 
employed or underemployed, providing re- 
cruitment, counseling, remediation, voca- 
tional training, job development, job place- 
ment, and other appropriate services. 

(20) Public service employment programs 
authorized by title II of this Act. 

(21) Any special program authorized un- 
der Part A of title III (relating to special im- 
pact needs). 

(b) Where appropriate, the services au- 
thorized by this section may be provided, 
in whole or in part, through residential 
programs. 

PRIME SPONSORSHIP 

Sec. 103. (a) For the purposes of this title— 

(1) any State; and 

(2) any unit of general local government— 

(A) which has a population of 100,000 or 
more persons on the basis of the most satis- 
factory current data available to the Secre- 
tary and (i) which is a city or (il) which isa 
county or other unit of general local govern- 
ment which is determined by the Secretary, 
in accordance with such regulations as he 
shall prescribe, to have general governmental 
powers substantially similar to those of a 
city and to serve a substantial part of a func- 
tioning labor market area; or 

(B) which has a population of less than 
100,000 persons on the basis of the most satis- 
factory current data available to the Secre- 
tary and which has the largest population of 
any unit of general local government meet- 
ing the requirements of clause (i) or (ii) 
of subparagraph (2) (A) ina State; and 

(3) any combination of units of general 
local government which covers a geographical 
area which has a population of one hundred 
thousand or more persons on the basis of the 
most satisfactory current data available to 
the Secretary and which is determined by the 
Secretary, in accordance with such regula- 
tions as he shall prescribe, to serve a substan- 
tial part of a functioning labor market area; 

(4) any combination of units of general 
local government, without regard to the 
population requirements of clauses (2) and 
(3), in rural areas designated by the Secre- 
tary which have substantial outmigration 
and high unemployment; shall be eligibie to 
be a prime sponsor of a comprehensive man- 
power services program in accordance with 
the provisions of the action. 

(b) Any State or unit (or combination of 
units) of general local government which is 
eligible to be a prime sponsor under subsec- 
tion (a) and which desires to be so desig- 
nated in order to enter into arrangements 
with the Secretary under this title shall sub- 
mit to the Secretary a prime sponsorship plan 
including provisions which evidence capa- 
bility for carrying out a comprehensive man- 
power services plan in accordance with sec- 
tion 108(b) of this title and provisions for 
the establishment of a manpower services 
council which— 

(1) provide that the chief executive officer 
or officers of the unit or units of government 
establishing such council shall appoint the 
members of the council and shall designate 
one member to be chairman; 

(2) provide that the council shall include 
members who are representative of com- 
munity action programs; other significant 
segments of the poverty community; the 
public employment service; education and 
training agencies and institutions, includ- 
ing vocational educational agencies and com- 
munity postsecondary educational and train- 
ing institutions; social service programs, in- 
cluding child care, environmental quality, 
health, recreation, vocational rehabilitation, 
and welfare agencies; industrial development 
organizations; apprenticeship programs; 
business; labor; and veterans organizations; 

(3) provide that the chairman of the 
council shall, with the approval of the coun- 
cil, appoint a staff director who shall super- 
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vise professional, technical, and clerical staff 
serving the council; 

(4) set forth procedures under which ap- 
plications for financial assistance will be sub- 
mitted by the prime sponsor which shall be 
responsible for planning for and carrying out 
services for which financial assistance is pro- 
vided under this title and under which ap- 
propriate arrangements may be made for the 
council’s participation in planning and de- 
velopment, including initial preparation and 
review of such applications, and participa- 
tion in the development of program plans 
and projections prepared in accordance with 
section 106(a) (2); 

(5) set forth the prime sponsor’s plans for 
conducting on a continuing basis surveys and 
analyses of needs for manpower services in 
the area served by the prime sponsor to be 
used in the development of applications for 
assistance under this title; 

(6) set forth the prime sponsor's plans for 
evaluating the effectiveness of programs for 
which financial assistance is provided under 
this title; and 

(7) describe the area to be served by the 
prime sponsor. 

(c) In any case in which a State has sub- 
mitted a plan under this section to serve a 
geographical area under the jurisdiction of 
a unit (or combination of units) of general 
local government which is eligible under 
clause (2), (3) or (4) of subsection (a) and 
which has submitted a plan under this sec- 
tion meeting the requirements set forth in 
subsection (b), the Secretary shall approve 
the latter plan after carrying out the proce- 
dures set forth in subsection (d). When two 
or more units (or combination of units) of 
general local government each submit plans 
which include a common geographical area 
under their respective jurisdictions and 
which are consistent with the purposes of 
this title and meet the requirements set forth 
in subsection (b), the Secretary, in accord- 
ance with such regulations as he shall pre- 
scribe, shall approve for that geographical 
area the unit of general local government 
plan which he determines will most effec- 
tively carry out the purposes of this title. 

(d) The Secretary shall not approve a 
prime sponsorship plan submitted under this 
section unless— 

(1) the plan was submitted to the Secre- 
tary by such date as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe by regulation, prior to the beginning of 
the fiscal year when such plan is to take 
effect, in order to provide a reasonable period 
of time for review in accordance with the 
provisions of this section; and 

(2) in the case of a plan submitted by a 
State, satisfactory arrangements are set forth 
for serving all geographical areas under its 
jurisdiction except for areas for which a local 
prime sponsorship plan is approved under 
this section, 

(e) Except as provided in subsections (c) 
and (d), the Secretary may approve any 
prime sponsorship plan submitted under this 
section if it is consistent with the provisions 
of this title. A plan submitted under this sec- 
tion may be disapproved or a prior designa- 
tion of a prime sponsor may be withdrawn 
only if the Secretary, in accordance with 
regulations which he shall prescribe, has pro- 
vided— 

(1) written notice of intention to dis- 
approve such plan, including a statement of 
the reasons therefore; 

(2) for a reasonable time to submit cor- 
rective amendments to such plan; and 

(3) an opportunity for a public hearing 
upon which basis an appeal to the Secretary 
may be taken as of right. 

(f) Funds available for carrying out pro- 
grams authorized under this title may be 
used for the purpose of making such pay- 
ments as may be reasonably necessary to 
cover the staff and other administrative ex- 
penses of the councils established pursuant to 
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subsection (b) and to support other planning 
and evaluation activities of prime sponsors, 


PLANNING REQUIREMENTS FOR PRIME SPONSORS 


Sec, 104(a) During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1973, and in any succeeding fiscal 
year, any state and any eligible unit of gen- 
eral local government (or eligible combina- 
tions of units) described in section 103(a) 
which has submitted an approved prime 
sponsorship plan under this title to par- 
ticipate in the decentralization of admin- 
istration of programs described in section 
106, shall undertake and complete a process 
of comprehensive planning for the delivery 
of manpower programs and services. 

(b)(1) Beginning July 1, 1973, the Sec- 
retary shall approve applications of eligible 
applicants which have (to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary) met the planning require- 
ment of subsection (a). 

(2) If in any state there are eligible units 
(or eligible combinations of units) of gen- 
eral local government which have not com- 
plied with the requirements to become prime 
sponsors under this title, the Secretary shall 
assure that the areas served by such eligible 
units (or eligible combination of units) are 
provided manpower p and services 
described in this title, either by the state if 
it has qualified as a prime sponsor under 
sections 105 and 108 or directly by the Sec- 
retary as provided in section 107: Provided, 
however, That whenever any such eligible 
unit (or combination of units) has met the 
requirements of this title and has been ap- 
proved by the Secretary as a prime sponsor, 
such eligible unit (or eligible combination 
of units) shall assume responsibility for 
manpower programs and services in the area 
it serves. 


SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS FOR STATE PRIME 
SPONSORS 


Sec. 105. (a) Any State seeking assistance 
under this Act or the Wagner-Peyser Act 
(48 Stat. 113) shall submit a State compre- 
hensive manpower plan to the Secretary for 
approval in accordance with the require- 
ments of this section. 

(b) The State comprehensive manpower 
plan shall— 

(1) provide for the cooperation and par- 
ticipation of all State agencies providing 
manpower and manpower-related services in 
the development and implementation of com- 
prehensive manpower services plans by prime 
sponsors in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act; 

(2) set forth an overall State plan for the 
development and sharing of resources and 
facilities needed to conduct manpower pro- 
grams without unnecessary duplication and 
otherwise in the most efficient and economi- 
cal manner; 

(3) provide for the conduct of programs 
financed under the Wagner-Peyser Act in 
accordance with such rules, regulations, and 
guidelines as the Secretary determines nec- 
essary for the purpose of providing coordi- 
nated and comprehensive assistance to these 
individuals requiring manpower and man- 
power related services to achieve their full 
occupational potential in accordance with 
the policies of this Act; 

(4) provide for continuing evaluation of 
programs under the plan and for an annual 
review and adjustment of the plan to reflect 
the results and findings of evaluations and 
to meet changing economic conditions and 
employment needs; and 

(5) contain other items as the Secretary 
deems necessary, in accordance with such 
regulations as he shall prescribe. 

PHASED DECENTRALIZATION OF 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. 106. (a) (1) Subject to the other pro- 

visions of this title, any prime sponsor which 


has met the requirements of section 108 and 
is operating programs under an application 
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approved in accordance with this title may, 
in accordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion, operate programs and provide services 
described by section 102 in a manner (con- 
sistent with the requirements of this Act) 
which such prime sponsor determines best 
suited to the needs of unemployed and un- 
deremployed persons in the area it serves, 
without submitting annually a plan or ap- 
plication for approval of the Secretary. 

(2) A prime sponsor operating programs 
and providng services under this subsection 
shall prepare annually a report of its operá- 
tions and a plan of programs and services 
(including disposition of funds) projected 
for the succeeding fiscal year, and where the 
State is a prime sponsor— 

(A) the State shall review such annual 
plan of every other prime sponsor in such 
State to assure that it complements and is 
coordinated with State-operated manpower 
programs and services, and shall attempt to 
resolve any resulting disagreements or con- 
flicts with local prime sponsors, and 

(B) every other prime sponsor shall re- 
view the annual State plan to assure that 
State-operated manpower programs and 
services within the area served by such prime 
sponsor complement and are coordinated 
with its manpower programs and services 
and shall attempt to resolve any resulting 
disagreements or conflicts with the State. 

(3) In any case in which State or local 
prime sponsors are unable (after making a 
reasonable effort) to resolve disagreements or 
conflicts resulting from the review of plans 
required by this section, they shall submit 
such disagreements to the Secretary for 
resolution and his decision in the matter 
shall be final and the plan and projected 
program operations of prime sponsors shall 
be altered according to his determination. 

(b) (1) Subsection (a) shall be operative 
for each fiscal year beginning after June 30, 
1975, with respect to any prime sponsor which 
has met the requirements of this title; Pro- 
vided, however, that any prime sponsor qual- 
ifying under subsection (a) for any fiscal 
year shall have first engaged in a planning 
process of not less than one year’s duration 
followed by not less than one year of super- 
vision of its operation of manpower programs 
and services by the Secretary of Labor. 

(2) During any period in which a prime 
sponsor (having completed the planning re- 
quirements of this section) is operating man- 
power programs and providing services prior 
to having qualified under subsection (a), 
the Secretary shall retain authority to ap- 
prove or disapprove the operations of the 
prime sponsor, but shall endeavor progres- 
sively to turn over full operational respon- 
sibility to the prime sponsor and to assist 
the prime sponsor to develop the capability 
to conduct an effective manpower program 
coordinated with the programs and services 
provided by other prime sponsors (or by the 
Secretary) in the area to be served. 

(c) Any prime sponsor operating programs 
under the provisions of this section shall 
have the same authority (and be subject 
to the same requirements) as specified for the 
Secretary in carrying out his duties under 
this title. 

(d) The Secretary shall have authority to 
continue to monitor the operation of all 
programs operated under the authority of 
this title and shall suspend the operation of 
this section in whole or in part with respect 
to the program of any prime sponsor which, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
a hearing, he finds to be operated in such a 
manner as to violate one or more of the re- 
quirements of this Act. 

(e) (1) Any prime sponsor which has been 
adversely affected under subsection (d) of 
this section, may, within sixty days after 
receiving notice of such action, file with the 
United States court of appeals for the circuit 
in which such unit of government is located 
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or in the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia a petition for review 
of the Secretary’s action. The petitioner shall 
forthwith transmit copies of the petition to 
the Secretary and the Attorney General of 
the United States, who shall represent the 
Secretary in litigation. 

(2) The Secretary shall file in the Court 
the record of the proceeding on which he 
based his action, as provided in section 2112 
of title 28, United States Code. No objection 
to the action of the Secretary shall be cof- 
sidered by the court unless such objection 
has been urged before the Secretary. 

(3) The court shall have jurisdiction to 
affirm or modify the action of the Secretary 
or to set it aside in whole or in part. The 
findings of fact by the Secretary, if supported 
by substantial evidence on the record consid- 
ered as a whole, shall be conclusive, The 
court may order additional evidence to be 
taken by the Secretary, and to be made part 
of the record. The Secretary may modify 
his findings of fact, or make new findings, by 
reason of the new evidence so taken and 
filed with the court, and he shall also file 
such modified or new findings, which find- 
ings with respect to questions of fact shall 
be conclusive if supported by substantial 
evidence on the record considered as a whole, 
and shall also file his recommendations, if 
any, for the modification or setting aside of 
his original action. 

(4) Upon the filing of the record with it, 
the jurisdiction of the court shall be exclu- 
sive and its Judgment shall be final, except 
that the same shall be subject to review by 
the Supreme Court of the United States upon 
writ of certiorari or certification as provided 
in section 1254 of title 28, United States 
Code, 


AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY TO PROVIDE SERVICES 


Sec. 107. If any State has not qualified as 
& prime sponsor or has not assumed respon- 
sibility for providing comprehensive man- 
power services in areas of the State where 


such services are not being provided by a 
prime sponsor other than the State, or where 
the Secretary has taken an action under sub- 
section (d) of section 106 which results in 
such services not being provided, the Secre- 
tary is authorized (out of the funds allotted 
to such State under section 404(a)(2)) to 
provide directly the services authorized un- 
der this Act, and he may utilize any unit 
(or combination of units) of general local 
government and any other public and private 
agencies, institutions, and organizations, in 
providing such services. 


APPLICATIONS FOR FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 108. (a) Financial assistance under 
this title may be provided by the Secretary 
for any fiscal year only pursuant to an ap- 
plication which is submitted by an eligible 
applicant and which is approved by the Sec- 
retary in accordance with the provisions of 
this title. Any such application shall set 
forth— 

(1) a description of the services for which 
such financial assistance will be used; 

(2) assurances that the services for which 
asssitance is sought under this title will be 
administered by or under the supervision of 
the applicant, identifying any agency or 
agencies designated to carry out such services 
under such supervision; 

(3) any arrangements made for services to 
be performed, on a reimbursable basis or 
otherwise, with the public employment serv- 
ice or any other public or private agency, in- 
stitution, or organization; 

(4) a description of the areas to be assisted 
by such programs, including data indicating 
the number of potential eligible participants, 
and their income and employment status; 

(5) assurances that preference will be 
given to training and education provided 
through State vocational education agencies 
and other State education agencies, except 
that in any case where it is determined that 
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it would permit persons to begin their train- 
ing or education within a shorter period of 
time, or permit the needed training or edu- 
cation to be provided more economically, or 
more effectively, the training or education 
may be provided by agreement or contract 
made directly with public or private training 
or educational facilities or through such 
other arrangements as are necessary to give 
full effect to this Act; Provided, however, 
That in making arrangements for institu- 
tional training under this Act (including but 
not limited to basic education, employability 
and communications skills, prevocational 
training, vocational and technical programs, 
and supplementary or related instruction for 
on-the-job training whether conducted at 
the job site or elsewhere) special considera- 
tion shall be given to the use of skills cen- 
ters establishec under the authority of the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962. 

(6) such other assurances, arrangements, 
and conditions, consistent with the pro- 
visions of this Act, as the Secr deems 
necessary, in accordance with such regula- 
tions as he shall prescribe, 

(b) An application submitted by a prime 
sponsor for financial assistance for any fiscal 
year shall set forth, in addition to the re- 
quirements set forth in subsection (a), a 
comprehensive manpower services plan for 
that fiscal year which shall include provi- 
sions for— 

(1) carrying out programs and providing 
services described in section 102(a) which 
will assure coordinated and comprehensive 
assistance to those individuals requiring 
manpower and manpower-related services in 
order to achieve their full economic and oc- 
cupational potential, effectively serving on 
an equitable basis the significant segments 
in that population; 

(2) increased occupational opportunities 
and work experience for eligible individuals; 

(3) intensified efforts to relieve skills 
shortages; 

(4) effective utilization of manpower in 
our economy; 

(5) appropriate arrangements with com- 
munity action agencies, and, to the extent 
appropriate, with other community-based 
organizations serving the poverty commu- 
nity, for their participation in the conduct 
of programs for which financial assistance 
is provided under this title; 

(6) utilizing, to the extent appropriate, 
those services and facilities which are avail- 
able, with or without reimbursement of the 
reasonable cost, from Federal, State, and 
local agencies, including but not limited to 
the State employment service, State voca- 
tional education and vocational rehabilita- 
tion agencies, area skills centers, local edu- 
cational agencies, postsecondary training 
and education institutions, and community 
action agencies, but nothing contained here- 
in shall be construed to limit the utiliza- 
tion of services and facilities of private 
agencies, institutions and organizations 
(such as private businesses, labor organiza- 
tions, private employment agencies, and 
private educational and vocational institu- 
tions) which can, at comparable cost, pro- 
vide substantially equivalent training or 
services or otherwise aid in reducing more 
quickly unemployment or current and pros- 
pective manpower shortages; 

(7) long-term projections of require- 
ments of manpower and manpower-related 
services, and planning for meeting such 
requirements, in the area served by the prime 
sponsor; 

(8) continuing evaluation of the effective- 
ness of programs for which financial assist- 
ance is provided under this title in achieving 
the objectives of such programs and provid- 
ing for an annual review and adjustment of 
the plan to reflect the results and findings of 
evaluations and to meet changing economic 
conditions and employment needs; 
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(9) integrating the services provided under 
this title with other manpower and man- 
power-related services in the area served by 
the prime sponsor for which financial as- 
sistance is provided by the Secretary of 
Labor; and 

(10) taking into consideration manpower 
programs carried on under title I of the 
Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan De- 
velopment Act of 1966, the Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act of 1965, the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965, or any other Federal or State law; 


APPROVAL OF APPLICATIONS FOR FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 109. An application, or modification or 
amendment thereof, for financial assistance 
under this title, may be approved only if the 
Secretary determines that— 

(1) the application is consistent with the 
purposes of this title; 

(2) the application meets the requirements 
set forth in section 108; and 

(3) the approvable reqeust for funds does 
not exceed 90 per centum of the cost of carry- 
ing out the program proposed in such appli- 
cation, unless the Secretary determines that 
special circumstances or other provisions of 
law warrant the waiver of this requirement; 
Provided, however, that the non-Federal con- 
tributions may be in cash or in kind, fairly 
evaluated, including but not limited to plant, 
equipment, or services. 


ALLOWANCES AND COMPENSATION 


Sec. 110, (a) The prime sponsor shall where 
appropriate provide for the payment of 
weekly allowances to individuals receiving 
services under this title. Such allowances 
shall be at a rate prescribed by the Secretary 
which, when added to amounts received by 
the trainee in the form of public assistance 
or unemployment compensation payments, 
shall approximate the minimum wage for a 
workweek of forty hours under section 6(a) 
(1) of the Pair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
or, if higher, under the applicable State 
minimum wage law, or, where the trainee is 
being trained for particular employment, at 
& rate equal to 80 per centum of the weekly 
wage for such employment, whichever is 
greater. In prescribing allowances, the Sec- 
retary may allow prime sponsors to provide 
additional sums for special circumstances 
such as exceptional expenses incurred by 
trainees, including but not limited to meal 
and travel allowances, or he may reduce such 
allowances by an amount reflecting the fair 
value of meals, lodging, or other necessities 
furnished to the trainee. The prime sponsor 
shall take such action as may be necessary to 
insure that such persons receive no allow- 
ances with respect to periods during which 
they are failing to participate in such pro- 
grams, training, or instruction as prescribed 
herein without good cause. Notwithstanding 
the preceding provisions of this subsection, 
the Secretary may, in accordance with such 
regulations as he shall prescribe, allow prime 
sponsors to make such adjustments as they 
deem appropriate in allowances which would 
otherwise be payable under this Act, includ- 
ing but not limited to adjustments which 
take into account the amount of time per 
week spent by the individual participating in 
such programs and adjustments to reflect the 
special economic circumstances which exist 
in the area in which the program is to be 
carried on, Allowances shall not be paid for 
any course of training having a duration in 
excess of one hundred and four weeks. 

(b) For purposes of subchapter I of chap- 
ter 81 of title 5, United States Code, any 
person receiving services under this title 
shall, under such circumstances and subject 
to such conditions and limitations as the 
Secretary shall by regulation prescribe, be 
considered an employee of the United States 
within the meaning of the term “employee” 
as defined in section 8101 of title 5, United 
States Code, and the provisions of that sub- 
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chapter shall apply, except that in computing 
compensation benefits for disability or death, 
the monthly pay of such a shall be 
deemed to be his allowance for a month, if 
he is receiving one. Regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary under this subsection may 
include but are not limited to adjustments 
in the amount of compensation payable un- 
der this subsection to take into account en- 
titlements to workmen's compensation under 
other applicable laws or arrangements. 

(c) The provisions of this section shall 
not apply to programs or components of 
programs authorized by title II of this Act 
(“Public Service Employment”) and the pro- 
visions of title II relating to compensation 
and employee benefits shall apply to such 
programs or components of programs. 

SPECIAL CONDITIONS 


Sec. 111, The Secretary shall not provide 
financial assistance for any program under 
this title unless he determines, in accordance 
with such regulations as he shall prescribe, 
that— 

(1) conditions of employment or training 
will be appropriate and reasonable in the 
light of such factors as the type of work, 
geographical region, and proficiency of the 
participant; 

(2) appropriate standards for the health, 
safety, and other conditions applicable to 
the performance of work and training on any 
project are established and will be main- 
tained; 


(3) appropriate workmen’s compensation 
protection will be provided to all partici- 
pants; 

(4) the program does not involve political 
activities; 

(5) participants in the program will not 
be employed on the construction, operation, 
or maintenance of so much of any facility 
as is used or to be used for sectarian instruc- 
tion or as a place for religious worship; 

(6) the program will not result in the dis- 
placement of employed workers or impair 
existing contracts for services or result in 
the substitution of Federal for other funds 
in connection with work that would other- 
wise be performed; 

(7) persons shall not be referred for train- 
ing in an occupation which requires less than 
two weeks of preemployment training unless 
there are immediate employment opportuni- 
ties available in that occupation; 

(8) funds will be used to supplement, to 
the extent practicable, the level of funds 
that would otherwise be made available from 
non-Federal sources for the purpose of plan- 
ning and administration of programs within 
the scope of this title and not to supplant 
such other funds; 

(9) the applicant will make such reports, 
in such form and containing such informa- 
tion as the Secretary may from time to time 
require, and will keep such records and af- 
ford such access thereto as the Secretary 
may find necessary to assure that funds are 
being expended in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this title. 


CONCURRENCE OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Sec. 112. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall 
not issue rules, regulations, standards of per- 
formance, or guidelines with respect to as- 
sistance for services of a health, education, 
or welfare character under this title and he 
shall not provide financial assistance for 
services of a health, education, or welfare 
character under this title unless he shall 
have first obtained the concurrence of the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Such services include but are not lim- 
ited to basic or general education; educa- 
tional pr conducted in correctional 
institutions; institutional training; health, 
child care, and other supportive services. 

(b) The Secretary of Labor shall not issue 
rules, regulations, standards of performance, 
or guidelines relating to the participation of 
community action agencies and other com- 
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munity-based organizations serving the pov- 

erty community under this Act unless he 

shall have first obtained the concurrence of 
the Director of the Office of Economic 

Opportunity. 

TITLE II—PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT 
STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 
Sec. 201. The Congress finds and declares 

that— 

(1) times of high unemployment severely 
limit the work opportunities available to the 
general population, especially low-income 
persons and migrants, persons of limited 
English-speaking ability, and others from 
socioeconomic backgrounds generally asso- 
ciated with substantial unemployment and 
underemployment; 

(2) expanded work opportunities fail, in 
times of high unemployment, to keep pace 
with the increased number of persons in the 
labor force, including the many young per- 
sons who are entering the labor force, per- 
sons who have recently been separated from 
military service, and older persons who de- 
sire to remain in, or reenter the labor force; 

(3) in times of high unemployment, many 
low-income persons are unable to secure or 
retain employment, making it especially dif- 
ficult to become self-supporting and thus 
increasing the number of welfare recipients. 

(4) many of the persons who have become 
unemployed or underemployed as a result 
of technological changes or as a result of 
shifts in the pattern of Federal expenditures. 
as in the defense, aerospace, and construc- 
tion industries, could usefully be employed 
in providing needed public services; 

(5) it is appropriate during times of high 
unemployment to fill unmet needs for pub- 
lic services in such fields as environmental 
quality, health care, housing and neighbor- 
hood improvements, recreation, education, 
public safety, maintenance of streets, parks, 
and other public facilities, rural develop- 
ment, transportation, beautification, con- 
servation, crime prevention and control, 
prison rehabilitation, and other fields of hu- 
man betterment and public improvement; 

(6) programs providing transitional em- 
ployment in jobs providing needed public 
services and related training and manpower 
services can be a useful component of the 
Nation's manpower policies in dealing with 
problems of high unemployment and de- 
pendency upon welfare assistance, and pro- 
viding affected individuals with opportuni- 
ties to develop skills and abilities to enable 
them to move into other public or private 
employment and other opportunities; and 

(7) providing resources for transitional 
public service employment and related 
training and manpower services during an 
economic slowdown can help as an economic 
stabilizer both to ease the impact of un- 
employment for the affected individuals and 
to reduce the pressures which tend to gen- 
erate further unemployment. 

It is therefore the purpose of this Act to 
provide unemployed and underemployed 
persons with transitional employment in 
jobs providing needed public services during 
times of high unemployment and, wher- 
ever feasible, related training and manpower 
services to enable such persons to move into 
employment or training not supported under 
programs authorized by this title. 

AUTHORIZATION OF PROGRAM 


Sec. 202. Prime sponsors designated pur- 
suant to the provisions of title I of this Act 
may carry out a program under which Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments will pro- 
vide useful public service employment to un- 
employed persons. Except in those areas 
where the Secretary is directly operating 
programs under the authority of section 107, 
financial assistance under this title may be 
provided by the Secretary only pursuant to 
a plan approved pursuant to the provisions 
of title I. 

Sec. 203. (a) Any application for financial 
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assistance under this title shall set forth a 
public service employment program designed 
to provide transitional employment for un- 
employed and underemployed persons in 
jobs providing needed public services and, 
where appropriate, training and manpower 
services related to such employment which 
are otherwise unayailable, and to enable 
such persons to move into employment or 
training not supported under this Act. 

(b) Programs assisted under this Act shall, 
to the extent feasible, be designed with a 
view toward— 

(1) developing new careers, or 

(2) providing opportunities for career ad- 
vancement, or 

(3) providing opportunities for continued 
training, including on-the-job training, or 

(4) providing transitional public service 
employment which will enable the individ- 
uals so employed to move into public or pri- 
vate employment or training not supported 
under this Act. 

(c) An application for financial assistance 
for a public service employment program 
under this title shall include provisions 
setting forth— 

(1) assurances that the activities and serv- 
ices for which assistance is sought under 
this title will be administered by or under 
the supervision of the applicant, identify- 
ing any agency or institution designated to 
carry out such activities or services under 
such supervision; 

(2) a description of the area to be served 
by such programs and a plan for effectively 
serving on an equitable basis the significant 
segments of the population to be served, 
including data indicating the number of po- 
tential eligible participants and their in- 
come and employment status; 

(3) assurances that special consideration 
will be given to the filling of jobs which pro- 
vide sufficient prospects for advancement or 
suitable continued employment by providing 
complementary training and manpower serv- 
ices designed to (A) promote the advance- 
ment of participants to employment or train- 
ing opportunities suitable to the individuals 
involved, whether in the public or private 
sector of the economy, (B) provide partici- 
pants with skills for which there is an an- 
ticipated high demand, or (C) provide par- 
ticipants with selfdevelopment skills, but 
nothing contained in this paragraph shall 
be construed to preclude persons or programs 
for whom the foregoing goals are not feasible 
or appropriate; 

(4) assurances that, to the extent feasible, 
public service jobs shall be provided in oc- 
cupational fields which are most likely to 
expand within the public or private sector 
as the unemployment rate recedes; 

(5) assurances that due consideration be 
given to persons who have participated in 
manpower training programs for whom em- 
ployment opportunities would not be other- 
wise immediately available; 

(6) a description of the methods to be 
used to recruit, select, and orient partici- 
pants, including specific eligibility criteria, 
and programs to prepare the partcipants for 
their job responsibilities; 

(7) a description of unmet public service 
needs and a statement of priorities among 
such needs; 

(8) a description of jobs to be filled, a list- 
ing of the major kinds of work to be per- 
formed and skills to be acquired, and the ap- 
proximate duration for which participants 
would be assigned to such jobs; 

(9) the wages or salaries to be paid per- 
sons employed in public service jobs under 
this title and a comparison with the wages 
paid for similar public occupations by the 
same employer; 

(10) where appropriate, the education, 
training, and supportive services (including 
counséling and health care services) which 
complement the work performed; 

(11) the planning for and training of su- 
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pervisory personnel in working with partici- 
pants; 

(12) a-description of career opportunities 
and job advancement potentialities for par- 
ticipants; 

(13) assurances that agencies and institu- 
tions to whom financial assistance will be 
available under this title will undertake anal- 
ysis of job descriptions and a reevaluation of 
skill requirements at all levels of employ- 
ment, including civil service requirements 
and practices relating thereto, in accordance 
with regulations promulgated by the secre- 
tary; 

(14) assurances that the applicant will, 
where appropriate, maintain or provide link- 
ages with upgrading and other manpower 
programs for the purpose of (A) providing 
those persons employed in public service 
jobs under this title who want to pursue 
work with the employer, in the same or 
similar work, with opportunities to do so 
and to find permanent, upwardly mobile 
careers in that fleld, and (B) providing those 
persons so employed, who do not wish to 
pursue permanent careers in such field, with 
opportunities to seek, prepare for, and ob- 
tain work in other fields; 

(15) assurances that all persons employed 
under any such program, other than neces- 
sary technical, supervisory, and administra- 
tive personnel, will be selected from among 
unemployed and underemployed persons; 

(16) assurances that the program will, to 
the maximum extent feasible, contribute to 
the elimination of artificial barriers to em- 
ployment and occupational advancement, in- 
cluding civil service requirements which 
restrict employment opportunities for the 
disadvantaged; 

(17) assurances that not more than one- 
third of the participants in the program will 
be employed in a bona fide professional 
capacity (as such term is used in section 
13(a) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938), except that this paragraph shall not 
be applicable in the case of participants em- 
ployed as classroom teachers, and the Secre- 
tary may waive this limitation in exceptional 
circumstances; and 

(18) such other assurances, arrangements, 
and conditions, consistent with the provi- 
sions of this Act, as the Secretary deems nec- 
essary, in accordance with such regulations 
as he shall prescribe. 


APPROVAL OF APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 204. An application or modification 
or amendment thereof, for financial assist- 
ance for programs authorized under this 
title may be approved only if the Secretary 
determines that— 

(1) the application meets the requirements 
set forth in this title; 

(2) the approvable request for funds does 
mot exceed 90 per centum of the cost of 
carrying out the program proposed in such 
application, unless the Secretary determines 
that special circumstances or other provi- 
sions of law warrant the waiver of this 
requirement; and 

(3) an opportunity has been provided to 
officials of the appropriate units of general 
local government which are not the prime 
sponsors to submit comments with respect 
to the application to the applicant. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 205. (a) Financial assistance for any 
program or activity under this title shall not 
be provided unless it is determined, in ac- 
cordance with such regulations as the Secre- 
tary shall prescribe, that— 

(1) the program (A) will result in an in- 
crease in employment opportunities over 
those which would otherwise be available, 
(B) will not result in the displacement of 
currently employed workers (including par- 
tial displacement such as a reduction in the 
hours of nonovertime work or wages or em- 
ployment benefits), (C) will not impair ex- 
isting contracts for services or result in the 
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substitution of Federal for other funds in 
connection with work that would otherwise 
be performed, and (D) will not substitute 
public service jobs for existing federally as- 
sisted jobs; 

(2) persons employed in public service jobs 
under this Act shall be paid wages which 
shall not be lower than whichever is the high- 
est of (A) the minimum wage which would 
be applicable to the employee under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, if section 6(a) 
(1) of such Act applied to the participant 
and if he were not exempt under section 13 
thereof, (B) the State or local minimuré 
wage for the most nearly comparable covered 
employment, or (C) the prevailing rates of 
pay for persons employed in similar public 
occupations by the same employer; 

(3) funds under this Act will not be used 
to pay persons employed in public service 
jobs under this Act at a rate in excess of 
$12,000 per year; 

(4) all persons employed in public service 
jobs under this Act will be assured of work- 
men’s compensation, health insurance, un- 
employment insurance, and other benefits at 
the same levels and to the same extent as 
other employees of the employer and to work- 
ing conditions and promotional opportunities 
neither more nor less favorable than such 
other employees enjoy; 

(5) the provisions of section 2(a) (3) of 
Public Law 89-286 (relating to health and 
safety conditions) shall apply to such pro- 
gram or activity; 

(6) the program will, to the maximum ex- 
tent feasible, contribute to the occupational 
development or upward mobility of individ- 
ual participants; 

(7) no funds for programs authorized un- 
der this title will be used for the acquisition 
of, or for the rental or leasing of supplies, 
equipment, materials, or real property; and 

(8) every participant shall be advised, prior 
to entering upon employment, of his rights 
and benefits in connection with such em- 
ployment. 

(b) Consistent with the provisions of this 
Act, financial assistance under this Act shall 
be made available in such a manner that, to 
the extent practicable, public service employ- 
ment opportunities will be available on an 
equitable basis In accordance with the pur- 
poses of this Act among significant segments 
of the population of unemployed persons, 
giving consideration to the relative numbers 
of unemployed persons in each such segment. 

(c) Where a labor organization represents 
employees who are engaged in similar work 
in the same area to that proposed to be per- 
formed under any program for which an ap- 
plication is being developed for submission 
under this Act, such organization shall be 
notified and afforded a reasonable period of 
time in which to make comments to the 
applicant and to the Secretary. 

(d) The Secretary shall prescribe regula- 
tions tO assure that programs under this 
title have adequate internal administrative 
controls, accounting requirements, personnel 
standards, evaluation procedures, and other 
policies as may be necessary to promote the 
effective use of funds. 

(e) The Secretary shall not provide finan- 
cial assistance for any program authorized 
under this title unless he determines, in ac- 
cordance with regulations which he shall 
prescribe, that periodic reports will be sub- 
mitted to him containing data designed to 
enable the Secretary and the Congress to 
measure the relative, and where programs 
can be compared appropriately, comparative 
effectiveness of the programs authorized 
under this Act and other federally supported 
manpower programs. Such data shall include 
information on— 

(1) characteristics of participants includ- 
ing age, sex, race, health, education }evel, 
and preyious wage and employment experi- 
ence; 

(2) duration in employment situations, in- 
cluding information on the duration of em- 
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ployment of programs participants for at least 
a year following the termination of partici- 
pation in federally assisted programs and 
comparable information on other employees 
or trainees of participating employers; and 

(3) total dollar cost per participant, in- 
cluding breakdown between wages, train- 
ing, and supportive services, all fringe bene- 
fits, and administrative costs. 

The Secretary shall compile such infor- 
mation on a State, regional, and national 
basis. 

(f) Financial assistance for any program 
under this Act shall not be provided unless 
the grant, contract, or agreement with re- 
spect thereto specifically provides that no 
person with responsibilities In the operation 
of such program will discriminate with re- 
spect to any program participant or any ap- 
plicant for participation in such program be- 
cause of race, creed, color, national origin, 
sex, politica] affiliation, or beliefs. 

(g) Financial assistance shall not be pro- 
vided for any program under this Act, which 
involves political activities; and neither the 
program, the funds provided therefor, nor 
personnel employed in the administration 
thereof, shall be, in any way or to any ex- 
tent, engaged in the conduct of political ac- 
tivities in contravention of chapter 15 of 
title 5, United States Code. 

(h) Financial assistance for any program 
under this title shall not be provided unless 
it is determined that participants in the pro- 
gram will not be employed on the construc- 
tion operation, or maintenance of so much 
of any facility as is used or to be used for 
sectarian instruction or as a place for re- 
ligious worship. 

ADDITIONAL FUNDS AUTHORIZED 

Sec. 206. (a) For any fiscal year in which 
for any three consecutive months the na- 
tional rate of unemployment (seasonally ad- 
justed) — 

(1) equals or exceeds 4.5 percent there is 
authorized to be appropriated for programs 
authorized under this title an amount equal 
to 15 percent of the amount appropriated for 
such fiscal year under section 401; 

(2) equals or exceeds 5 percent there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated for such pro- 
grams an amount equal to 30 percent of the 
amount appropriated for such fiscal year 
under section 401; 

(3) equals or exceeds 544 percent there is 
authorized to be appropriated for such pro- 
grams an amount equal to 45 percent of the 
amount appropriated for such fiscal year un- 
der section 401; or 

(4) equals or exceeds 6 percent there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
such programs an amount equal to 60 percent 
of the amount appropriated for such fiscal 
year under section 401. 

(b) Only one such additional appropria- 
tion authorized under subsection (a) may be 
made for any fiscal year, and funds so ap- 
propriated shall remain available for expend- 
iture for twelve months following the date 
of the appropriation. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 207. (a) As used in this title, the 
term— 

(1) “public service” includes, but it not 
limited to, work in such flelds as environ- 
mental quality, health care, education, pub- 
lic safety, crime prevention and control, 
prison rehabilitation, transportation, recre- 
ation, maintenance of parks, streets, and 
other public facilities, solid waste removal, 
pollution control, housing and neighborhood 
improvements, rural development, conserva- 
tion, beautification, and other fields of hu- 
man betterment and community improve- 
ment. 

(2) “health care” includes, but is not lim- 
ited to, preventive and clinical medical 
treatment, voluntary family planning serv- 
ices, nutrition services, and appropriate psy- 
chiatric, psychological, and prosthetic serv- 
ices, 
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TITLE INI—SPECIAL FEDERAL 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Part A—SpectaL Impact NEEDS 


Sec. 301. Funds made available by the Sec- 
retary under this part shall be expended for 
programs and activities consistent with the 
purposes of this Act and shall be utilized (1) 
to augment the programs conducted by prime 
sponsors designated under title I which are 
designed to meet the needs of persons de- 
scribed in this part but which are inadequate 
because of such factors as particularly heavy 
concentrations of such persons in the area 
served by the prime sponsor or a lack of ca- 
pacity at State and local levels to train 
needed personnel or to develop suitable in- 
structional materials, (2) to directly carry 
out programs for persons described in this 
part when such persons would not otherwise 
be served, and (3) to directly carry out pro- 
grams described in the part when in the 
judgment of the Secretary this will more ef- 
fectively achieve the purposes of this part. 

INDIAN MANPOWER 


Sec. 302. (a) The Congress finds that (1) 
serious unemployment and economic disad- 
vantage exist among members of Indian and 
Alaskan native communities; (2) there is a 
compelling need for the establishment of 
comprehensive manpower training and em- 
ployment programs for members of those 
communities; (3) such programs are essen- 
tial to the reduction of economic disadvan- 
tage among individual members of those 
communities and to the advancement of eco- 
nomic and social development in those com- 
munities consistent with their goals and life 
styles. 

(b) The Congress therefore declares that, 
because of the special relationship between 
the Federal Government and most of those 
to be served by the provisions of this sec- 
tion, (1) such programs can best be admin- 
istered at the national level; (2) such pro- 
grams shall be available to federally recog- 
nized tribes, bands, and individuals and to 
other groups and individuals of native Amer- 
ican descent such as, but limited to, the 
Menominees in Wisconsin, the Klamaths in 
Oregon, the Oklahoma Indians, the Passama- 
quoddys and Penobscots in Maine, and Es- 
kimos and Aleuts in Alaska; (3) such pro- 
grams shall be administered in such a man- 
ner as to maximize the Federal commitment 
to support growth and development as de- 
termined by representatives of the commu- 
nities and groups served by this part. 

(c) No provision of this section shall in 
any way abrogate the trust responsibilities 
of the Federal Government to Indian tribes 
or bands, 

BILINGUAL MANPOWER PROGRAMS 


Sec. 303, (a) In recognition of the dificul- 
ties and limitations of large numbers of per- 
sons of limited English-speaking ability in 
the United States in finding employment and 
in learning the technology required for em- 
ployment today. Congress hereby declares it 
to be the policy of the United States to pro- 
vide financial assistance to public and pri- 
vate nonprofit agencies, institutions, and or- 
ganizations to develop and carry out imag- 
inative programs to increase employment and 
training opportunities for persons with lim- 
ited English-speaking ability, especially such 
persons who are unemployed or underem- 
ployed. 

(b) Programs and activities carried out 
under this section may include all those de- 
scribed under title I of this Act, but espe- 
cially— 

(1) planning for and developing programs 
designed to meet the special manpower needs 
of persons with Hmited English-speaking 
ability including— 

(A) the development of training courses 
and materials to teach skills and occupations 
that do not require a high proficiency in 
English, particularly the development of 
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course materials in language other than 
English; and 

(B) the development of training courses 
and materials designed to increase the tech- 
nical English vocabulary necessary for the 
performance of specific occupations likely to 
provide employment opportunities for such 
persons; 

(2) preserve training designed to prepare 
persons to participate in bilingual manpower 
training and placement programs such as in- 
structors, interviewers, counselors, and place- 
ment specialists; and 

(3) the establishment, maintenance, and 
operation of programs, including acquisition 
of necessary teaching materials and equip- 
ment, designed to increase the employment 
opportunities and the opportunities for ad- 
vancement of persons with limited English- 
speaking ability, which may include— 

(A) programs to teach occupational skills 
in the primary language of any such persons 
for occupations that do not require a high 
proficiency in English; 

(B) programs designed to teach specific 
technical English vocabulary necessary in the 
performance of specific skills and occupa- 
tions in demand and which such persons may 
be reasonably expected to perform; 

(C) programs developed in cooperation 
with employers designed to increase the 
English-speaking ability of such persons in 
order to enhance their opportunities for pro- 
motion; 

(D) programs designed to assist any such 
person to further develop and capitalize on 
their bilingual ability for jobs that require 
such skills; and 

(E) specialized placement programs in- 
cluding supportive services to encourage per- 
sons with limited English-speaking ability 
to find employment and to encourage em- 
ployers to hire such persons. 

(c) As used in this part, the term “per- 
sons of limited English-speaking ability” 
shall include persons who come from enyi- 
ronments where the dominant language is 
other than English and who are preparing for 
work in a labor market where the dominant 
language is English. 


MIGRANT AND SEASONAL FARMWORKER 
PROGRAMS 

Sec. 304. (a) The Congress finds and de- 
clares that— 

(1) chronic seasonal unemployment and 
underemployment in the agricultural indus- 
try, substantially affected by recent ad- 
vances in technology and mechanization, 
constitute a substantial portion of the Na- 
tion's rural manpower problem and substan- 
tially affects the entire national economy; 

(2) because of the special nature of cer- 
tain farmworker manpower problems, par- 
ticularly those which are interstate in na- 
ture, in some instances such programs can 
best be administered or require coordination 
at the national level. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to carry 
out programs and activities especially de- 
signed to meet the special manpower needs 
of migrant and seasonal farmworkers, which 
programs and activities may include (but 
are not limited to) those authorized under 
title I of this Act. 

(c) For the purposes of this section, per- 
sons shall be deemed to continue to be mem- 
bers of migrant and seasonal farmworker 
families for such period of time, not in excess 
of five years, as the Secretary may determine, 
in accordance with regulations which he shall 
prescribe, that such persons generally can 
benefit from the special programs authorized 
by this part. 

MIDDLE-AGED AND OLDER WORKERS MANPOWER 
PROGRAMS 

Sec. 305 (a). It is thé purpose of this sec- 
tion to authorize the Secretary to establish 
and to assist programs which will— 

(1) afford the middle-aged and older work- 
er a range of real and reasonable opportu- 
nities for employment; 
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(2) eliminate arbitrary discriminatory 
practices which deny work to qualified per- 
sons solely on account of age; 

(3) increase the availability of jobs by 
finding new work opportunities, including 
part-time employment to supplement in- 
come and to facilitate the transition to full 
retirement or the return to full-time work; 

(4) improve and extend existing programs 
designed to facilitate training and the match- 
ing of skills and jobs; 

(5) assist middle-aged and older workers, 
employers, labor unions, and educational in- 
stitutions to prepare for and adjust to antic- 
ipated changes in technology in jobs, in 
educational requirements, and in personnel 
practices; and 

(6) stimulate innovative approaches to 
provide increased employment opportunities 
for middle-aged and older persons. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to carry 
out programs and activities especially de- 
signed to meet the special manpower needs 
of middle-aged and older workers (who, for 
the purposes of this section are defined as 
workers aged 45 years or over) and to achieve 
the objectives set forth in subsection (a). 


MANPOWER PROGRAMS FOR YOUTH 


Sec. 306, (a) It is the purpose of this 
section to authorize the Secretary to estab- 
lish and assist programs which will— 

(1) make a contribution to solving (either 
on a national basis or in areas where the 
problem is most acute) the persistent and 
perplexing problem of very high rates of 
unemployment among persons between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-four who are in 
the civilian work force; 

(2) coordinate, improve and extend exist- 
ing programs designed to assist young per- 
sons in preparing for and finding suitable 
employment; 

(3) increase the availability of jobs by 
finding new work opportunities for young 
workers and by encouraging the development 
of cooperative work-study and other part- 
time employment arrangements which make 
a contribution to improving the young work- 
er’s employability; 

(4) concentrate on efforts to assist those 
groups, subgroups, or segments within the 
age group sought to be assisted under this 
section which suffer the highest rates of 
unemployment. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to carry 
out programs and activities especially de- 
signed to meet the special manpower needs 
of youth and to achieve the objectives set 
forth in subsection (a). 

JOB CORPS 

Sec. 307. (a) All functions of the Director 
under part A of title I of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 are hereby trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of Labor and part A 
of title I shall, without regard to the expira- 
tion date specified in section 171, become a 
special impact needs progrem under part A 
of title III of this Act, and any reference 
to part A of title I of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act or any provisions thereof in any 
other law of the United States shall be 
deemed to be a reference to title III of this 
Act or the corresponding provision thereof. 

(b) Effective with respect to the fiscal 
years ending after June 30, 1972, title I of 
the Economic Opportunity Act is amended 
by striking out part A of title I and by re- 
designating the remaining parts of title I 
accordingly. 

(c) Effective with respect to fiscal years 
beginning after June 30, 1972, section 810 
(a) of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 is amended by striking out the word 


“and” at the end of paragraph (2) there- 
of, and by inserting in lieu of the period 


at the end of paragraph (3) a semicolon 
and the word “and”, and by adding the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“(4) with the approval of the Secretary of 
Labor, the Job Corps centers operated un- 
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der title III of the Comprehensive Man- 
power Act. 

(d) Grants and contracts entered into pur- 
suant to the provisions of title I of the 
Economic Opportunty Act of 1964 and the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962 prior to the effective date set forth in 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section shall 
not be affected by the provisions of this 
section, 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 307, (a)(1) Financial assistance for 
any program authorized under this part may 
be made to any public or private agency, 
institution, or organization, or to any such 
agencies, institutions, or organizations ap- 
plying jointly or with a private employer, 
upon application to the Secretary at such 
time, in such manner, and containing or ac- 
companied by such information as the Sec- 
retary deems necessary, Such application 
shall— 

(A) provide that the programs and proj- 
ects for which assistance under this part 
is sought will be administered by, or un- 
der the supervision of, the applicant and set 
forth assurances that the applicant is qual- 
ified to administer or supervise such pro- 
grams or projects; and 

(B) set forth a program for carrying out 
the purposes of this part and provide for 
such methods of administration as are nec- 
essary for the proper and eficient opera- 
tion of the program; 

(3) The Secretary shall establish criteria 
designed to achieve an equitable distribu- 
tion of assistance under this part between 
the purposes and groups to be served and 
among the States and between urban and 
rural areas. 

(b) In order to carry out the purposes of 
this part the Secretary is authorized to 
appoint such advisory committees com- 
posed of private citizens and public officials 
who, by reason of their experience or train- 
ing, are knowledgeable in the area of the 


manpower needs of the groups to be served, 
as he deems desirable to advise him with 
respect to his functions under this part; 
and 


(c) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into grants, contracts, and other arrange- 
ments with public and private agencies and 
institutions to conduct such research and 
demonstration projects as he determines will 
contribute to carrying out the purposes of 
this part. 

(d) (2) In carrying out the purposes of this 
section the Secretary is authorized to publish 
and disseminate materials and other in- 
formation relating to training and job op- 
portunities for individuals and groups to be 
served under this part and to conduct such 
special information and education programs 
as he determines appropriate. 

(e) The Secretary shall where appropriate 
provide for the payment of weekly allowances 
to individuals receiving services under this 
Part, subject to the same terms and con- 
ditions as those set forth in section 110, and 
the special conditions set forth in section 
109 shall also apply to programs conducted 
under this part. 

Part B—MANPOWER RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 310. (a) To assist the Nation in ex- 
panding work opportunities and assuring ac- 
cess to those opportunities for all who desire 
it, the Secretary shall establish a compre- 
hensive program of manpower research 
utilizing the methods, techniques, and 
knowledge of the behavioral and social sci- 
ences and such other methods, techniques, 
and knowledge as will aid in the solution of 
the Nation’s manpower problems. This pro- 
gram will include, but not be limited to, 
studies, the findings of which may con- 
tribute to the formulation of manpower 
policy; development or improvement of man- 
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power programs; increased knowledge about 
labor market processes; reduction of unem- 
ployment and its relationships to price sta- 
bility; promotion of more effective manpower 
development, training, and utilization; im- 
proved national, regional, and local means 
of measuring future labor demand and sup- 
ply; enhancement of job opportunities; up- 
grading of skills; meeting of manpower 
Shortages; easing of the transition from 
school to work, from one job to another, and 
from work to retirement, opportunities and 
Services for older persons who desire to enter 
or reenter the labor force, and for improve- 
ments of opportunities for employment and 
advancement through the reduction of dis- 
crimination and disadvantage arising from 
poverty, ignorance, or prejudice. 

(b) The Secretary shall establish a pro- 
gram of experimental, developmental, dem- 
onstration, and pilot projects, through 
grants to or contracts with public or private 
nonprofit organizations, or through con- 
tracts with other private organizations, for 
the purpose of improving techniques and 
demonstrating the effectiveness of specialized 
methods in meeting the manpower, employ- 
ment, and training problems. In carrying out 
this subsection with respect to programs de- 
signed to provide employment and training 
opportunities for low-income people, the 
Secretary shall consult fully with the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
In carrying out this subsection the Secretary 
of Labor shall, where appropriate, also con- 
sult with the Secretaries of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Commerce, Agriculture, 
and Housing and Urban Development, the 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, 
and such other agencies as may be appropri- 
ate. Where programs under this paragraph 
require institutional training, appropriate 
arrangements for such training shall be 
agreed to by the Secretary of Labor and 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

(c) The. Secretary shall conduct such re- 
search and investigations as give promise 
of furthering the objectives of this Act either 
directly or through grants, contracts, or other 
arrangements. 


LABOR MARKET INFORMATION 


Sec. 311. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall 
develop a comprehensive system of labor 
market information on a national, State, 
local, or other appropriate basis, including 
but not limited to information regarding— 

(1) economic, industrial, and labor market 
conditions which will be useful to prime 
sponsors in the development and implemen- 
tation of comprehensive manpower services 
plans under this Act including but not lim- 
ited to job opportunities and skill require- 
ments, labor supply in various skills, occu- 
pational outlook and employment trends in 
various occupations, and economic and busi- 
ness development and location trends; 

(2) the nature and extent of impediments 
to the maximum development of individual 
employment potential including the number 
and characteristics of all persons requiring 
manpower services; 

(3) Job opportunities and skill require- 
ments; 

(4) labor supply in various skills; 

(5) occupational outlook and employment 
trends in various occupations; and 

(6) in cooperation and after consultation 
with the Secretary of Commerce, economic 
and business development and location 
trends. 

(b) Information collected under this sec- 
tion shall be developed and made available 
in a timely fashion to meet in a comprehen- 
sive manner the needs of public and private 
users, including the need for such informa- 
tion in recruitment, counseling, education, 
training, placement, job development, and 
other appropriate activities under this Act 
and under the Economic Opportunity Act, 
the Social Security Act, the Public Works 
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and Economic Development Act of 1965, the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963, the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act, the Demonstration Cities and Met- 
ropolitan Development Act of 1966, and 
other relevant Federal statutes. 


MANPOWER UTILIZATION 


Sec. 312. (a) The Secretary shall establish 
a program for the improvement of manpower 
utilization in sectors of the economy experi- 
encing persistent manpower shortages, or in 
other situations requiring maximum utiliza- 
tion of existing manpower. The Secretary 
shall conduct this program either directly or 
through such other arrangements as he may 
deem appropriate. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to provide 
financial support for studies of the utiliza- 
tion of manpower and of job design by any 
employer or group of employers in industries 
where there are a large number of unskilled 
employees, with a view to redesigning and 
rearranging the work patterns involved in 
the jobs, so that career Iadders may be 
created where they do not exist, or are clearly 
inadequate. 

EVALUATION 


Sec. 313. The Secretary shall provide for a 
system of continuing evaluation of all pro- 
grams and activities conducted pursuant to 
this Act, including their cost in relation to 
their effectiveness in achieving stated goals, 
their impact on communities and partici- 
pants, their implication for related programs, 
the extent to which they meet the needs of 
persons of various ages, and the adequacy of 
their mechanism for the delivery of services. 
He shall also arrange for obtaining the opin- 
ions of participants about the strengths and 
weaknesses of the programs. 


TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec, 314. In carrying out his responsibili- 
ties under this Act, the Secretary of Labor, 
in consultation with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, where 
appropriate, shall provide, directly or through 
grants, contracts, or other arrangements, 
preservice and inservice training for special- 
ized, supportive, and supervisory or other 
personnel and technical assistance which is 
needed in connection with the programs 
established under this Act or which other- 
wise pertains to the purposes of this Act. 
Upon request, the Secretary of Labor may 
make special assignments of personnel to 
public or private agencies, institutions, or 
employers to carry out the purposes of this 
section; but no such special assignments 
shall be for a period of more than two years. 
In order to encourage the establishment 
and operation by low-income persons and 
their representatives of centers on the local 
lovel which are designed to provide com- 
prehensive employment and related services 
for low income persons who are unemployed 
or underemployed, the Secretary of Labor 
shall, in consultation with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
wherever feasible, provide training and tech- 
nical assistance by grants, contracts, or other 
arrangements with individuals and organiza- 
tions who have demonstrated a capacity to 
establish and operate such programs. 

Sec. 315. (a) In carrying out his duties 
under this Act, the Secretary shall: 

(1) Survey, at regular intervals, the various 
training programs and opportunities avail- 
able to or utilized by staff of manpower serv- 
ice programs, including both managerial and 
technical staff. 

(2) Analyze the manpower programs, op- 
erating or planned, including the conceptual 
basis, the operating structure, and the 
clientele to be served, in order to determine 
current and future staff training require- 
ments thus correcing or avoiding deficiencies 
in staff performance and enhancing the 


impact of programs, 
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(3) Plan for and provide directly or by 
contract an integrated system of short term 
and intermittent staff training and instruc- 
tion in managerial and technical matters 
relating to the conduct of manpower training 
programs and services, including but not 
limited to on-the-job training, the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of fellowships and 
traineeships, exchange programs, and such 
other devices as are deemed necessary or 
appropriate. The staff training system thus 
established shall be aimed at and include 
manpower training and service staff at Fed- 
eral, State, and local levels funded directly 
or indirectly by this Act and special atten- 
tion shall be given to the utilization of this 
staff training system in a manner which 
will increase the number and effectiveness 
of previously disadvantaged persons serving 
in career staff capacities. Training under this 
section shall provide for such stipends and 
allowances (including travel and subsistence 
allowances) as may be deemed necessary, €x- 
cept that no such training or instruction (or 
fellowship or scholarship) shall be provided 
for any one course of study for a period in 
excess of four years. 

Part B—NAaTIONAL COMPUTERIZED JOB 
BANK PROGRAM 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 


Sec. 320. The Congress hereby finds that 
the lack of prompt and adequate informa- 
tion manpower needs and avail- 
ability contributes to unemployment, under- 
employment, and the inefficient utilization 
of the Nation’s manpower resources. The 
Congress further finds that the develop- 
ment of electronic data processing and tele- 
communications systems has created new op- 
portunities for dealing with this difficult 
problem. It is therefore the purpose of this 
title to enlist the tools of modern technology 
in a cooperative Federal-State effort to re- 
duce unemployment and underemployment 
and more adequately meet the Nation’s man- 
power needs. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PROGRAM 


Sec. 321. The Secretary shall develop and 
establish a computerized job bank program 
for the purpose of— 

(1) identifying sources of available man- 
power supply and job vacancies; 

(2) providing an expeditious means of 
matching the qualifications of unemployed, 
underemployed, and disadvantaged persons 
with employer requirements and job oppor- 
tunities on a National, State, local, or other 
appropriate basis; 

(3) referring and placing such persons in 
jobs; and 

(4) distributing and assuring the prompt 
and ready availability of information con- 
cerning manpower needs and resources to em- 
ployers, employees, public and private job 
placement agencies, and other interested in- 
dividuals and agencies. 

Maximum effective use shall be made of 
electronic data processing and telecommuni- 
cations systems in the development and ad- 
ministration of the program. The program 
established under this part shall be coordi- 
nated with the comprehensive manpower 
services program established under title I. 


CONDUCT OF THE PROGRAM 


Sec. 322. For the purpose of carrying out 
the program established in section 412, the 
Secretary is authorized to make grants to 
State or local agencies for the planning and 
administration of the program, including the 
purchase or other acquisition of necessary 
equipment. The Secretary may conduct the 
program on a regional or interstate basis 
either directly or through grants, contracts, 
or other arrangements with public or pri- 
vate agencies and organizations. He may also 
conduct the program when he finds that a 
State or local program will not adequately 
serve the purposes of this part. The Secre- 
tary may require that any information con- 
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manpower resources or job vacan- 
cies utilized in the operation of job-bank pro- 
grams financed under this part be furnished 
to him at his request. He may, in addition, 
require the integration of any information 
concerning job vacancies or applicants into 
a job-bank system assisted under this part. 

EXPERIMENTS, DEMONSTRATIONS, RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 323. The Secretary may conduct di- 
rectly, or through contracts, grants, or other 
arrangements with public or private agencies 
or organizations, such experimental or dem- 
onstration projects, research and develop- 
ment as he deems necessary to improve the 
effectiveness of the program established un- 
der this part. 


RULES, REGULATIONS, AND STANDARDS 


Sec. 324. The Secretary shall prescribe such 
rules and regulations and standards as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this part, including standards to assure the 
compatibility on a nationwide basis of data 
systems used in carrying out the program 
established by this part, and including rules 
and regulations to assure the confidentiality 
of information submitted in confidence. 


Part D—DEVELOPMENT OF EMPLOYMENT OP- 
PORTUNITIES FOR DISADVANTAGED PERSONS IN 
FEDERALLY ASSISTED PROGRAMS 

PURPOSE 
Sec. 331. The purpose of this part is to 
establish a program of research, development, 
and pilot activities for the purpose of deter- 
mining the level of employment generated 
by Federal grant and assistance programs 
and the degree to which such p: can 
provide an increased source of ties 
for the employment and advancement of dis- 
advantaged persons. 
RESEARCH 


Sec. 332. The Secretary is hereby authorized 
to undertake studies of the contribution of 
Federal grants-in-aid and other Federal as- 


sistance programs to the overall employment 
level. Such studies may include but are not 
limited to collection and analysis of in- 
formation on the number of positions wholly 
or partially supported by Federal assistance 
programs, their occupational structure, wage, 
and salary levels, projections for future 
growth, requirements and qualifications for 
entry into such positions, promotional and 
career development opportunities, the educa- 
tional, vocational, and other relevant charac- 
teristics of those who occupy such positions, 
and the effects of such employment on em- 
ployment generally. The heads of all Federal 
departments and agencies administering 
grants-in-aid or other Federal assistance 
programs are hereby directed to cooperate 
fully with the Secretary in the conduct of 
such studies. They shall transmit to the Sec- 
retary annually estimates of the employment 
increases or decreases expected to result 


from the planned expansion or reduction of ` 


such programs, and as conditions warrant, 
on call from the Secretary, contingency plans 
and estimates relating to the increase in 
employment which would be created if such 
p: are expanded under conditions of 
persistent high unemployment and under- 
employment. 
PILOT PROGRAMS 

Sec. 333. (a) The Secretary of Labor is 
authorized to conduct experimental, devel- 
opmental, demonstration, and pilot programs 
to carry out the purposes of this part. In 
the conduct of these programs, the Secretary 
is authorized to enter into agreements with 
the heads of other Federal departments and 
agencies administering grants-in-aid and 
other forms of Federal assistance to establish 
annual and multiyear goals for the employ- 
ment of disadvantaged persons in employ- 
ment wholly or partially supported through 
such Federal assistance. For the purposes of 
carrying out these agreements, Federal de- 
partments and agencies may provide, not- 
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withstanding any other provision of law, that 
the fulfillment of such goals shall be a con- 
dition for receiving such assistance. 

(b) under this part shall, to the 
extent practicable, be designed to eliminate 
artificial barriers to employment and oc- 
cupational advancement, including merit 
system requirements and practices related 
thereto, which restrict opportunities for the 
employment and advancement of disadvan- 
taged persons. 

(c) Funds made available for the purpose 
of carrying out this part may be allocated 
and expended, or transferred to other Federal 
agencies for expenditure, as the Secretary of 
Labor deems necessary for carrying out the 
provisions hereof. 

(d) Activities for which funds made avail- 
able under this part may be expanded shall 
yi but are not limited to, the follow- 

g: 
(1) extraordinary costs of training and 
supportive services necessary to improve the 
performance of disadvantaged persons who 
are employed pursuant to agreement under 
this section; 

(2) costs of providing orientation, coun- 
seling, testing, followup, and other similar 

wer services determined necessary to 
assist such individuals to achive success in 
employment, 
REPORT 

Sec. 334. The Secretary shall transmit to 
the Congress annually a report of his find- 
ings and recommendations arising out of 
the programs and studies under this part. 


Part E—OccuPpaATIONAL UPGRADING 


Sec, 341. The Secretary shall carry out a 
program under which public and private em- 
ployers will undertake to provide the neces- 
sary education and skill training to prepare 
employees for positions of greater skill, re- 
sponsibility, and remuneration in the employ 
of such employers. Financial assistance un- 
der this title may be provided by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to an application submitted 
by eligible applicants who shall be— 

(a) prime sponsors designated pursuant to 
the provisions of title I of this Act; and 

(b) other public and private employers. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR APPLICATIONS 


Sec. 342. Any application must contain 
assurances satisfactory to the Secretary 
that— 

(a) the positions for which employees will 
be trained are positions that cannot with 
reasonable effort be filled by the employer 
with unemployed or underemployed work- 
ers already possessing such skills and willing 
to accept such employment; 

(b) the section of trainees shall be based 
upon merit, ability, and length of service, 
and that no person shall be selected as a 
trainee until such person has been in the 
employ of the employer for a period of not 
less than six months; 

(c) the training content of the program is 
adequate, involves reasonable progression, 
and will result in the qualification of train- 
ees for suitable employment in a recognized 
skill or occupation in the service of that 
employer and of other employers in the same 
industry; 

(d) the training period is reasonable and 
consistent with periods customarily required 
for comparable training; 

(e) adequate and safe facilities and ade- 
quate personnel and records of attendance 
and progress are provided; 

(f) successful completion of the employ- 
ee’s training program can reasonably be èx- 
pected to result in an offer of employment in 
the employer’s own enterprise in the oc- 
cupation for which he will be trained at 
wage rates not less than those prevailing for 
the same or similar occupations in that in- 
dustry; 

(g) the training and placement of such 
employees is part of a program that can rea- 
sonably be expected to lead directly to the 
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employment of an equivalent number of 
new employees in entry level employment; 
and 

(h) the trainees are compensated by the 
employer at such rates, including periodic 
increases, as may be deemed reasonable un- 
der regulations hereinafter authorized, con- 
sidering such factors as industry practice 
and trainee proficiency, and that in no event 
shall the wages or employment benefits of 
any trainee be less than those received by 
him immediately before his starting such 
training program. 


PAYMENTS TO EMPLOYERS 


Sec. 343. Such agreements shall provide 
for payment to the employer undertaking 
a training program under this title in an 
amount equal to ninety per centum of the 
instructional expense, other ordinary and 
necessary training costs, and trainee wage 
payments for the time spent in training less 
the value of productive services rendered by 
such trainee. 


Part F—SPECIAL CONSIDERATION FoR CER- 
TAIN VETERANS; SECRETARY'S RESPONSISIL- 
ITY 


Sec. 351. (a) With respect to all programs 
funded under the authority of this Act, the 
Secretary shall require assurances that 
special consideration will be given to un- 
employed or underemployed persons who 
served in the Armed Forces in Indochina or 
Korea on or after August 5, 1964 in accord- 
ance with criteria established by the Secre- 
tary (and who have received other than dis- 
honorable discharges); and that all program 
sponsors shall (A) make a special effort to 
acquaint such individuals with the program, 
and (B) coordinate efforts on behalf of such 
persons with those authorized by chapter 41 
of title 38, United States Code (relating to 
Job Counseling and Employment Services 
for Veterans) or carried out by other public 
or private organizations or agencies. 

(b) In carrying out his responsibilities 
under this Act, the Secretary is authorized 
under this title to provide for services and 
activities authorized under any part of this 
Act. 


Part G—SpPeciaL EMPHASIS ON JoB COUN- 
BELING, GUIDANCE, AND PLACEMENT Ac- 
‘TIVITIES 
Sec. 532. (a) With respect to all programs 

funded under the authority of this Act, the 

Secretary shall require assurances that 

special attention shall be given to the de- 

velopment of more effective, systematic, and 
professional job counseling and guidance 
services and job placement. 

(b) In order to assist in providing the 
services required in subsection (a), the Sec- 
retary (in consultation with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) is author- 
ized to arrange by grant or contract with 
public or private institutions, agencies, or 
organizations for— 4 

(1) short-term or full-year institutes for 
training personnel to provide job counseling, 
guidance, and placement services; 

(2) preparation of curricular, information- 
al, or other materials designed to prepare in- 
dividuals to assist in job counseling, guid- 
ance, and placement activities or to assist 
non-professional personnel in these fields to 
provide more effective assistance to persons 
in need of job counseling, guidance, and 
placement services; and 

(3) such other programs, materials, or 
services as will assist in accomplishing the 
objectives of this section. 

(c) The Secretary, in cooperation with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(and with his concurrence) shall establish a 
mechanism through which the various agen- 
cies of the Department of Labor and of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, will consult 
together and cooperate in a study of all pro- 
grams of the two Departments which either 
utilize counseling, guidance, and placement 
services or have as an objective the strength- 
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ening of such services, for the purpose of de- 

how they could best be strength- 
ened, interrelated, and coordinated for the 
purpose of making the most effective use of 
Federal resources to strengthen and up-grade 
both in-school and out-of-school occupa- 
tional counseling, guidance, and placement 
services. 

TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 
AUTHORIZED APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 401. (a) For the purposes of carrying 
out this Act, there are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $2,500,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1973, $4,000,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, and $4,500,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1975, and $5,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1976. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, unless enacted in specific limitation 
of the provisions of this subsection, any 
funds appropriated to carry out this Act 
which are not obligated prior to the end of 
the fiscal year for which such funds were 
appropriated shall remain available for ob- 
ligation during the succeeding fiscal year, 
and any funds obligated in any fiscal year 
may be expended during a period of two years 
from the date of obligation. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 


Sec. 402. (a) The amounts appropriated to 
carry out this Act for any fiscal year (except 
for amounts otherwise reserved in accordance 
with this Act or expressely limited in an ap- 
propriation Act to a specific purpose under 
this Act( shall be allocated among the titles 
of this Act in such a manner, subject to sub- 
sections (b) and (c) of this section, that of 
the amounts so appropriated— 

(1) 75 percent shall be for training and 
employment programs carried out under 
titles I and IT of this Act; and 

(2) 25 percent (but not less than $300,000,- 
000 in any fiscal year) shall be for activities 
authorized under title ITI of this Act. 

(b) Notwithstanding any limitation on ap- 
propriations for any program or activity 
under this Act or any Act authorizing or ap- 
propriating funds for any such program or 
activity, not to exceed 15 per centum of the 
amount appropriated or allocated from any 
appropriation for any fiscal year for carrying 
out any such program or activity under this 
Act may be transferred and used by the Sec- 
retary for carrying out any other such pro- 
gram or activity under this Act. 

(c) To the extent necessary to enable the 
Secretary to make funds available to carry 
out any grant or contract entered into prior 
to the effective date of this Act under the 
Manpowe: Development and Training Act of 
1962, as amended, or title I of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, as amended, the 
Secretary may transfer funds from amounts 
allocated for newly authorized programs un- 
der this Act. 

ADVANCE FUNDING 


Sec. 403. (a) For the purpose of affording 
adequate notice of funding available under 
this Act, appropriations under this Act are 
authorized to be included in the appropria- 
tion Act for the fiscal year preceding the 
fiscal year for which they are available for 
obligation. 

(b) In order to effect a transition to the 
adverse funding method of timing appro- 
priation action, the amendment made by 
subsection (a) shall apply notwithstanding 
that its initial application will result in 
the enactment in the same year (whether 
in the same appropriation Act or otherwise) 
of two separate appropriations, one for the 
then current fiscal year and one for the 
succeeding fiscal year. 

ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 


Sec. 404. (a) The amounts available for 
any fiscal year for titles I, II, and III which 
are not otherwise reserved in accordance with 
this Act shall be allocated in such a manner 
that of such amounts— 
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(1) (A) not more than 5 per centum shal 
be available for financial assistance under 
subsection (c) of this section, and (B) not 
more than 5 per centum shall be available 
for financial assistance under subsection (d) 
of this section; 

(2) not less than 75 per centum (subject to 
the minimum amount reserved for the Sec- 
retary for programs under title III) shall 
be apportioned among the States in an 
equitable manner, taking into consideration 
only the following factors: 

(A) the proportion which the manpower 
allotment of a State during the preceding 
fiscal year bears to the total manpower allot- 
ment of all States during the preceding fiscal 
year; 

(B) the proportion which the nonagricul- 
tural labor force of a State bears to the total 
nonagricultural labor force of the United 
States; 

(C) the proportion which the unemployed 
within a State bears to the total number of 
unemployed in the United States; and 

(D) the proportion which the population, 
age sixteen through twenty-four years, in 
a State bears to the total population, age six- 
teen through twenty-four years, in the United 
States. Notwithstanding the foregoing, the 
allotments for Guam, American Samoa, and 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 
shall be $150,000, and none of the remaining 
States shall be alloted less than $1,000,000. 

(3) the remainder shall be made available 
to the Secretary to carry out the purposes of 
title III; Provided, however, that such re- 
mainder shall not be less than $300,000,000. 

(b) The amount apportioned to each State 
under clause (2) of subsection (a) shall be 
apportioned among the areas within each 
such State so that areas served by prime 
sponsors approved under the provisions of 
section 104 of this Act are apportioned funds 
in the same manner as provided in clause 
(2) of subsection (a). Except in circum- 
stances in which the Secretray is authorized 
to operate programs directly such appor- 
tioned funds shall be expended through ap- 
proved applications submitted by such prime 
sponsors. 

(c) The amount available pursuant to 
clause (1)(A) of subsection (a) shall be 
available to the Secretary for the purpose of 
providing additional financial assistance as 
an incentive for the designation of prime 
sponsors for appropriate labor market areas 
or portions thereof. Financial assistance 
provided to any such prime sponsor may 
not exceed an amount equal to an additional 
20 per centum of the financial assistance 
otherwise available to the area so covered 
under subsection (b) of this section. The 
Secretary shall confer with units of general 
local government eligible to be prime spon- 
sors in appropriate labor market areas and 
encourage such units to cooperate on an 
areawide basis to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable, 

(d) The amount available pursuant to 
clause (1) (B) of subsection (a) for the pur- 
poses of this subsection shall be available to 
the Secretary for the purpose of providing 
additional financial assistance as an incen- 
tive for the establishment by the prime 
sponsor of appropriate procedures for coordi- 
nation and cooperation with agencies admin- 
istering vocational education programs in 
the area to be served by any such sponsor. 
Financial assistance provided to any such 
prime sponsor may not exceed an amount 
equal to an additional 20 per centum of the 
financial assistance otherwise available to 
such prime sponsor under subsection (b) of 
this section. The Secretary, with the con- 
currence of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, shall establish criteria for 
the establishment of such procedures. 

(e) The Secretary is authorized to make 
reallocations for such purposes under this 
title as he deems appropriate of the unobli- 
gated amount of any apportionment under 
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subsections (a)(2) and (b) to the extent 
that the Secretary determines that it will 
not be required for the period for which such 
apportionment is available. No amounts ap- 
portioned under subsections (a) (2) and (b) 
for any fiscal year may be reallocated for 
any reason before the expiration of the ninth 
month of the fiscal year for which such 
funds were appropriated and unless the Sec- 
retary has provided fifteen days advance no- 
tice to the prime sponsor for such area of the 
proposed reallocation. Any funds reallocated 
under this subsection are not required to be 
apportioned in accordance with subsection 
(a) (2) or (b), and no revision in the appor- 
tionment of the funds not so reallocated 
shall be made because of such reallocations. 

(f) As soon as practicable after funds are 
appropriated to carry out this Act for any 
fiscal year, the Secretary shall publish in the 
Federal Register the apportionments re- 
quired by subsections (a)(2) and (b) of this 
section and the labor market areas described 
in subsection (d) of this section. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 405. For the purposes of this Act, ex- 
cept as otherwise specified, the term— 
“Secretary” means the Secretary of 


(1) 
Labor. 

(2) “State” includes the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, 
and the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

(3) “unemployed persons" means— 

(A) persons who are without jobs and who 
want and are available for work; and 

(B) adults who or whose families receive 
money payments pursuant to a State plan 
approved under title I, IV, X, or XVI of the 
Social Security Act (1) who are determined 
by the Secretary of Labor, in consultation 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to be available for work, and (2) 
who are either (1) persons without jobs, or 
(ii) persons working in Jobs providing in- 
sufficient income to enable such persons and 
their families to be self-supporting without 
welfare assistance; 
and the determination of whether persons 
are without jobs shall be made in accordance 
with the criteria used by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor 
in defining persons as unemployed; 

(4) “underemployed persons” means— 

(A) persons who are working part-time 
but seeking full-time work; 

(B) persons who are working full-time but 
receiving wages below the poverty level de- 
termined in accordance with criteria as es- 
tablished by the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget. 


LEGAL AUTHORITY 


Sec. 406, The Secretary may prescribe such 
rules, regulations, guidelines and other pub- 
lished interpretations or orders under this 
Act as he deems necessary. Rules, regulations, 
guidelines, and other published interpreta- 
tions or orders issued by the Department of 
Labor, or any Official thereof, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out this Act shall contain, 
with respect to each material provision of 
such rules, regulations, guidelines, interpre- 
tations, or orders, citations to the particular 
section or sections of statutory law or other 
legal authority upon which such provision 
is based. Such rules, regulations, guidelines 
and other published interpretations or or- 
ders may include adjustments authorized by 
section 204 of the Intergovernmental Coop- 
eration Act of 1968. 

SPECIAL LIMITATIONS AND CONDITIONS 

Sec. 407. (a) No authority conferred by 
this Act shall be used to enter into arrange- 
ments for, or otherwise establish, any train- 
ing programs in the lower wage industries 
in jobs where prior skill or training is typi- 
cally not a prerequisite to hiring and where 
labor turnover is high, or to assist in relocat- 
ing establishments from one area to another. 
Such limitation on relocation shall not pro- 
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hibit assistance to a business entity in the 
establishment of a new branch, affiliate, or 
subsidiary of such entity if the Secretary of 
Labor finds that assistance will not result in 
an increase in unemployment in the area of 
original location or in any other area where 
such entity conducts business operations, 
unless he has reason to believe that such 
branch, affiliate, or subsidiary is being estab- 
lished with the intention of closing down 
the operations of the existing business entity 
in the area of its original location or in any 
other area where it conducts such operations. 

(b) Any amounts received under chapters 
11, 13, 31, 34, and 35 of title 38, United States 
Code, by any veteran of any war, as defined 
by section 101 of title 38, United States Code, 
who served on active duty for a period of 
more than one hundred and eighty days or 
was discharged or released from active duty 
for a service-connected disability or any eli- 
gible person as defined in section 1701 of 
such title, if otherwise eligible to participate 
in programs under this Act, shall not be 
considered for purposes of determining the 
needs or qualifications of participants in pro- 
grams under this Act. 

OTHER AGENCIES AND DEPARTMENTS 


Sec. 408. (a) In the performance of his 
function under this Act, the Secretary, in 
order to avoid unnecessary expense and du- 
plication of functions among Government 
agencies, shall use the available services or 
facilities of other agencies and instrumen- 
talities of the Federal Government. Each 
department, agency, or establishment of the 
United States is authorized and directed to 
cooperate with the Secretary and, to the ex- 
tent permitted by law, to provide such sery- 
ices and facilities as he may request for his 
assistance in the performance of his func- 
tions under this Act. 

(b) The Secretary shall carry out his re- 
sponsibilities under this Act through the 
maximum utilization of all possible resources 
for skill development available in industry, 
labor, public and private educational and 
training institutions, State, Federal, and l0- 
cal agencies, and other appropriate public 
and private organizations and facilities. 


COMPARATIVE PROGRAM INFORMATION 


Sec. 409. The Secretary shall not provide 
financial assistance for any program under 
this Act unless he determines, in accord- 
ance with regulations which he shall pre- 
scribe, that periodic reports will be sub- 
mitted to him containing data designed to 
enable the Secretary and the Congress to 
measure the relative and, where programs 
can be compared appropriately, comparative 
effectiveness of the programs authorized un- 
der this Act. Such data shall include infor- 
mation on— 

(1) enrollee characteristics, including age, 
sex, race, health, education level, and pre- 
vious wage and employment experience; 

(2) duration in training and employment 
situations, including information on the 
duration of employment of program partici- 
pants for at least a year following the ter- 
mination of participation in federally assisted 
programs and comparable information on 
other employees or trainees of participating 
employers; 

(3) total dollar cost per trainee, includ- 
ing breakdown between salary or stipend, 
training and supportive services and admin- 
istrative costs. 

The Secretary shall compile such informa- 
tion on a State, regional, and national basis. 


NONDISCRIMINATION 


Sec. 410. The Secretary shall not provide 
financial assistance for any program under 
this Act unless the grant, contract, or agree- 
ment with respect thereto specifically pro- 
vides that no person with responsibilities in 
the operation of such program will discrim- 
inate with respect to any program partici- 
pant or any applicant for participation in 
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such program because of race, creed, color, 
national origin, sex, political affiliation, or 
beliefs. 

REPORTS 


Sec. 411. The Secretary of Labor shall make 
such reports and recommendations to the 
President as he deems appropriate pertain- 
ing to manpower requirements, resources, 
use, and training, and his recommendations 
for the forthcoming fiscal year, and the Pres- 
ident shall transmit to the Congress within 
sixty days after the beginning of each regu- 
lar session a report pertaining to manpower 
requirements, resources, utilization, and 
training. 


AUTHORITY TO CONTRACT AND EXPEND FUNDS 


Sec. 412. The Secretary may make such 
grants, contracts, or agreements, establish 
such procedures (subject to such policies, 
rules, and regulations as he may prescribe), 
and make such payments, in installments 
and in advance or by way of reimbursement, 
or otherwise allocate or expend funds made 
available under this Act, as he may deem 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act, including (without regard to the provi- 
sions of section 4774(d) of title 10, United 
States Code) expenditures for construction, 
repairs, and capital improvements, and in- 
cluding necessary adjustments in payments 
on account of overpayments or underpay- 
ments. The Secretary may also withhold 
funds otherwise payable under this Act in 
order to recover any amounts expended in 
the current or immediately prior fiscal year 
in violation of any provision of this Act or 
any term or condition of assistance under 
this Act. 

ACCEPTANCE OF GIFTS 


Sec. 413. The Secretary is authorized, in 
carrying out his functions and responsibill- 
ties under this Act, to accept in the name 
of the Department, and employ or dispose of 
in furtherance of the purposes of this Act, or 
any title thereof, any money or property, real, 
personal, or mixed, tangible or intangible, 
received by gift, devise, bequest, or other- 
wise. 

ACCEPTANCE OF VOLUNTARY SERVICES 


Sec. 414. The Secretary is authorized, in 
carrying out his functions and responsibili- 
ties under this Act to accept voluntary and 
uncompensated services, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 3679(b) of the Re- 
vised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 665(b)). 

ACCEPTANCE OF FUNDS 

Sec. 415. The Secretary is authorized to 
accept and utilize in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act funds appropriated to 
carry out other Federal statutes if such funds 
are utilized for the purposes for which they 
are specifically authorized and appropriated. 

TRANSFER OF FUNDS 

Sec. 416. Funds appropriated under the 
authority of this Act may be transferred, with 
the approval of the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, between depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, if such funds are used for the purposes 
for which they are specifically authorized and 
appropriated. 

UTILIZATION OF SERVICES AND FACILITIES 

Sec. 417. In addition to such other author- 
ity as he may have, the Secretary is author- 
ized, in carrying out his functions under this 
Act, to utilize, with their assent, the services 
and facilities of Federal agencies without 
reimbursement, and with the consent of any 
State or political subdivision of a State, ac- 
cept and utilize the services and facilities 
of the agencies of such State or subdivision 
without reimbursement. 

RENTAL, ALTERATION, AND IMPROVEMENT OP 

BUILDINGS 

Sec. 418. The Secretary is authorized, in 
carrying out his functions under this Act, 
to expend funds without regard to any other 
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law or regulations for rent of buildings and 
space in buildings and for repairs, alteration, 
and improvement of buildings and space in 
buildings rented by him; but the Secretary 
shall not utilize the authority contained in 
this section— 

(1) except when necessary to obtain an 
item, service, or facility, which is required 
in the proper administration of this Act, and 
which otherwise could not be obtained, or 
could not be obtained in the quantity or 
quality needed, or at the time, in the form, 
or under the conditions in which it is needed, 
and 

(2) prior to having given written notifica- 
tion to the Administrator of General Sery- 
ices (if the exercise of such authority would 
affect an activity which otherwise would be 
under the jurisdiction of the General Serv- 
ices Administration) of his intention to ex- 
ercise such authority, the item, services, or 
facility with respect to which such authority 
is proposed to be exercised, and the rea- 
sons and justifications for the exercise of such 
authority. 

EXPENDITURES FOR PRINTING AND BINDING 


Sec. 419. In addition to such other author- 
ity as he may have, the Secretary is au- 
thorized, in carrying out his functions under 
this Act, to expend funds made available for 
the purposes of this Act for such printing and 
binding as he determines necessary, without 
regard to any other law or regulation. 


CRIMINAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 420, Title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended by adding a new section 665 to 
read as follows: 


“THEFT OR EMBEZZLEMENT FROM MANPOWER 
FUNDS; IMPROPER INDUCEMENT 

“Sec. 665. (a) Whoever, being an officer, 
director, agent, or employee of connected in 
any capacity with any agency receiving fl- 
nancial assistance under the Comprehensive 
Manpower Act embezzles, willfully misapplies, 
steals, or obtains by fraud any of the moneys, 
funds, assets or property which are the sub- 
ject of a grant or contract of assistance pur- 
suant to this Act shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 or imprisoned for not more than 
two years, or both; but if the amount so 
embezzled, misapplied, stolen, or obtained by 
fraud does not exceed $100, he shall be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 

“(b` Whoever, by threat of procuring dis- 
missal of any person from employment or of 
refusal to employ or refusal to renew & con- 
tract of employment in connection with a 
grant or contract of assistance under the 
Comprehensive Manpower Act induces any 
person to give up any money or thing of any 
value to any person (including such grantee 
agency) shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both.” 

INTERSTATE AGREEMENTS 


Sec. 421. In the event that compliance with 
provisions of this Act requires cooperation 
or agreements between States; the consent of 
Congress is hereby given to such States to 
enter into such compacts and agreements to 
facilitate such compliance, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary. 


EFFECT ON EXISTING LAWS 


Sec. 422. Effective with respect to fiscal 
years after June 30, 1972, the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962 is re- 
pealed, Unexpended appropriations for carry- 
ing out such Act may be made available to 
carry out this Act, as directed by the Presi- 
dent. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Src, 423. The effective date of this Act, 
except as otherwise provided, shall be July 
1, 1972. The effective date for title II shall 
be July 1, 1973. Rules, regulations, guidelines, 
and other published interpretations or orders 
may be issued by the Secretary at any time 
after the date of enactment. 
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TITLE V—NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
MANPOWER POLICY 
FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 501. The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that the responsibility for the devel- 
opment, administration, and coordination of 
program of education, training, and man- 
power development generally is so diffused 
and fragmented at all levels of government 
that it has been impossible to develop ration- 
al priorities in these fields, with the result 
that even good programs have proved to be 
far less effective than could reasonably be ex- 
pected and billions of dollars in both tax 
funds and private funds have been applied 
far less effectively than the national interest 
requires. The Congress further finds that 
education and manpower development pro- 
grams are nowhere more fragmented than 
in the Federal Government, with the result 
that we have not developed a coherent na- 
tional manpower policy as the basis for Fed- 
eral action in these flelds, and that the con- 
tinued lack of a coherent, flexible, national 
manpower policy dangerously reduces our 
prospects for solving economic and social 
problems which threaten fundamental na- 
tional interests and objectives. Accordingly, 
the purpose of this title is to establish an 
Institute for Manpower Policy which will 
have the responsibility for examining these 
issues, for suggesting ways and means of 
dealing with them, and for developing a na- 
tional manpower policy. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR 
MANPOWER POLICY 


Sec. 502. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Executive Office of the President a 
National Institute for Manpower Policy 
(hereinafter referred to as “the Institute"). 
The Institute shall be headed by a Board of 
Manpower Policy Advisors (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “the Board”) composed of twen- 
ty-one members selected as follows— 

(1) six members, as follows, serving er 
officio: the Secretary of Labor, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Administrator of the Veterans’ 
Administration, and the Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity; 

(2) two Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives designated by the Speaker of the 
House; 

(3) two Members of the Senate designated 
by the President of the Senate; and 

(4) eleven members broadly representa- 
tive of labor, industry and commerce, edu- 
cation, manpower training, counseling, and 
placement programs, and of the general pub- 
lic appointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate. 

(b) The Board shall not meet fewer than 
three times a year and during its first meet- 
ing it shall elect a Chairman who shall be 
one of the eleven public members appointed 
by the President. 

(c) (1) The two members of the House of 
Representatives and the two members of the 
Senate shall serve on the Board for a length 
of time determined by, and at the pleasure 
of, the Speaker of the House and the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, respectively. 

(2) The terms of the eleven public mem- 
bers shall be for four years, except that, of 
the original members, three shall be ap- 
pointed for one year terms, three for two 
year terms, three for three year terms, and 
the remaining two for a term of four years. 

(d) Vacancies on the Board will be filled 
in the same manner as the original appoint- 
ment, except that any member appointed to 
fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expira- 
tion of the term for which his predecessor 
was appointed shall be appointed for the re- 
mainder of such term, 

APPOINTMENT OF DIRECTOR 
Sec. 503 (a) The Chairman (with the con- 


currence of the Board) shall appoint a Di- 
rector, who shall be the chief executive of- 
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ficer of the Institute and shall perform such 
duties as are prescribed by the Chairman. 

(b) Section 5315 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to positions in level IV of the 
Executive Schedule, is amended by adding 
the following paragraph at the end thereof: 

“(95) Director, National Institute for 
Manpower Policy, Executive Office of the 
President.” 

FUNCTIONS OF THE INSTITUTE 

Src. 504. The Board, through the Institute, 
shall— 

(1) Conduct such studies, hearings, re- 
search, or other activities as it deems neces- 
sary to enable it to formulate recommenda- 
tions for a coherent national manpower 
policy; 

(2) examine and evaluate the effectiveness 
of any Federally-assisted education, train- 
ing, or manpower development programs (in- 
cluding those assisted under this Act), with 
particular reverence to the contribution of 
such programs to the achievement of objec- 
tives sought by the national manpower policy 
recommended under clause (1) of this 
subsection; 

(3) examine and evaluate major Federal 
programs which are intended to (or poten- 
tially could) contribute to achieving major 
objectives of existing manpower and related 
legislation or those set forth in the recom- 
mendations of the Board for a national man- 
power policy, and particularly the program 
of the Departments of Labor and of Health, 
Education, and Welfare which are designed 
(or could be designed) to develop informa- 
tion and knowledge about manpower prob- 
lems through research and demonstration 
projects or to train personnel in fields (such 
as occupational counseling, guidance, and 
placement) which are vital to the success of 
education and manpower programs; and 

(4) make such other evaluations, investi- 
gations, or inquiries as it considers appropri- 
ate for carrying out the purposes of this title 
and for helping to make effective the pro- 
grams authorized by this Act. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 505. The Board shall annually issue a 
report to the President and the Congress of 
its proceedings, findings, and recommenda- 
tions which shall be made upon such date in 
the initial and each succeeding year as the 
Board shall determine (but not later than 
March 1 in any year following the initial 
year), and may if the Board so determines, 
be included as a separate part of the Man- 
power Report of the President. 


APPOINTMENT OF PERSONNEL; COMPENSATION 


Sec. 506. (a) The Director, with the ap- 
proval of the Chairman of the Board, may 
appoint and compensate without regard to 
the provisions of title 5 United States Code, 
governing appointments in the competitive 
service, and chapter 51 and subchapter ITI of 
chapter 53 of such title, relating to classifi- 
cation and general schedule rates, such tech- 
nical and professional personnel as he deems 
necessary to carry out the functions of the 
Institute. 

(b) Members of the Board who are not 
regular full-time employees of the United 
States shall, while serving on the business of 
the Board, be entitled to receive compensa- 
tion at the per diem equivalent for GS-18 
for each day so engaged, including traveltime 
and, while so serving away from their homes 
or regular places of business, may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, as authorized by section 5703 
of title 5, United States Code, for persons in 
the Government service employed intermit- 
tently. 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 507. (a) In carrying out the functions 
of the Institute, the Director is authorized 
to carry out programs directly, or through 
grants to or contracts with any public or 
private agency, organization, or institution, 
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and payments under this title may be made 
in installments, and in advance or by way 
of reimbursement, with necessary adjust- 
ments on accounts of overpayments or under- 
payments. 

(b) The Director is authorized to accept 
gifts to the Institute and to apply them to 
carry out his functions under this title, and 
is similarly authorized to accept voluntary 
and uncompensated services, notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of section 3679(b) of the 
Revised Statutes (31 U.S.C. 665(b)). 
AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATION; EFFECTIVE 

DATE 

Sec, 508. (a) There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for the year ending June 
30, 1972, and for each succeeding fiscal year, 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this title. 

(b) The provisions of this title shall be- 
come effective upon the enactment thereof. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Montana (Mr. SHovp) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SHOUP. Mr. Speaker, American 
boys have been in bamboo cages in Viet- 
nam for 7 years, 210 days. They were sent 
to Vietnam when Congress was bathing 
in a wave of self-righteous determina- 
tion with the popular stand, then, of 
sending military forces. It was popular 
in those days, just as continually press- 
ing for an end to the fighting is popular 
now. While great Americans have been 
rotting in prison camps across the sea, 
this body has been engaged in a great 
popularity contest over a half decade of 
time. 

If the men steering the course in both 
Houses, who so easily seem to sway with 
the winds of fashion, held within their 
breasts the same kind of fortitude that 
has enabled those prisoners to survive in 
those bamboo cages so long, our country 
would not be in such dark waters, on 
such a tumultuous journey today. I doubt 
that many of us could withstand their 
test or the test of 1776. During that latter 
test two centuries ago, the easy, popular 
thing to do was either not to commit 
oneself to the revolution or to side with 
the English. Many of this body, I feel, 
would go that easier path were they put 
to such a test. 

The past is the lesson of the future, and 
in looking back over the last 10 years, one 
wonders if the pliability of some men in 
Congress will continue to create more 
problems than are solved here. 

Let not the prisoners, their suffering 
and all it stands for fade into memory, 
but serve as a continual reminder that 
our mistakes never leave us, that we can- 
not erase what we have done before by 
skillfully written rhetoric or carefully 
worded campaign statements. 

The prisoners are the most profound 
tragedy of this war. Will there be even a 
token parade down Fifth Avenue to cheer 
their ability to survive an ordeal greater 
than most of us can even comprehend? 
Will we show genuine appreciation for 
their raw courage or just superficial 
sympathy for the news cameras and 
reporters? 

Many Americans have spent long hours 
working toward getting all our American 
men back home. But it is not enough for 
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us to bring those men back. We must in- 
sure that American men will not be pris- 
oners of war again. 


CREDIT UNION DAY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Kemp) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. KEMP. Mr. Speaker, 122 years ago 
in the small German village of Flam- 
mersfeld, Friedrich Wilhelm Raiffeissen 
conceived the idea of the credit union. 
From that humble beginning this moye- 
ment has grown until today there are 
more than 24,000 credit unions with over 
22 million members in the United States 
alone. 

President Nixon has designated Thurs- 
day, October 21, 1971, as Credit Union 
Day. Since 1948, Credit Union Day has 
been celebrated to recognize the achieve- 
ments of the credit union movement in 
making cooperative credit a living real- 
ity. 
As President Nixon stated in his proc- 
lamation of this year’s Credit Union 
Day: 

By promoting habits of thrift and creating 
a source of credit, these unions assist their 
many members in approaching individual 
economic difficulties with self-combined re- 
sources, They encourage individual initiative, 
nurture self-respect, and promote financial 
stability and independence. Few contribu- 
tions could be of greater value than these 
to the development of a thriving people. 


The State of New York has more than 
1 million credit union members who 
save and borrow in over 1,200 credit 
unions. Today, I would like to especially 
call attention to the 3,500-member Buf- 
falo Postal Employees Federal Credit 
Union which is in Erie County. This 
credit union is an outstanding example 
of President Nixon’s words, and it gave 
me great pleasure to assist them in a 
recent problem involving office space. 

On this anniversary, I offer congratu- 
lations to members of credit unions 
everywhere as they carry on the tradi- 
tion of working together, helping others 
to help themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, the New York Times of 
October 17, 1971, had a special section 
on credit unions. At this point I feel it 
is fitting and proper to include excerpts 
from that section. 

A Day For CONGRATULATIONS 

Credit Union Day 1971 is a time for cele- 
bration for over 22 million people . . . cab 
drivers, waitresses, social workers, teachers, 
longshoremen, farmers, secretaries . . . 
ple from all walks of life in the United States 
who are members of more than 24,000 credit 
unions. 

October 21 marks the 122nd anniversary of 
the credit union movement which is helping 
people help themselves not only in the U.S. 
but also throughout the world in more than 
70 countries. 

In the State of New York alone, more than 
one million credit union members have and 
borrow in over 1,200 credit unions. 

Sometimes referred to as the nation’s third 
financial system, after banks and savings and 
loan associations, credit unions in the United 
States have over $18 billion in assets. 

An even greater measure of the success of 
the credit union movement than its total as- 
sets is the role that credit unions have played 
in people's lives. They have enabled indi- 
viduals who live in the same community, 
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attend the same church, or work in the same 
building to enrich each other’s lives by pro- 
viding the vehicle through which they can 
pool their sayings and then make low-cost 
loans to each other for good and provident 
purposes, 

Fellow credit union members have helped 
each other start businesses, buy homes, edu- 
cate children, consolidate debts, pay wedding 
and funeral expenses, and take well-earned 
vacations. 

New York State Governor Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller has said, “Credit unions in New York 
and throughout the world should be recog- 
nized for their role in helping people to cre- 
ate their own source of credit, thereby enab- 
ling them to help themselves.” 

On the national level, chairman of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
Congressman Wright Patman (D-Tex.) has 
often said that “Credit unions—next to the 
church—do the greatest good of any insti- 
tution in America.” 

Credit Union Day was first celebrated in 
1948 to recognize the achievements of the 
credit union movement in making coopera- 
tive credit a living reality. 

Each year since that time credit union 
members have joined together to remind 
each other and to tell the public about the 
benefits of the credit union idea which was 
conceived by Friedrich Wilhelm Raiffeissen 
in 1849 in the small German village of Flam- 
mersfeld. 

This credit union idea is summed up in the 
slogan, “Sharing Is the Whole Idea,” the 
theme of Credit Union Day 1971. 

On Thursday, October 21, credit union 
celebrations throughout New York State and 
the Uniteq States will take many different 
forms. Banquets, essay contests, newspaper, 
TV and radio advertising, open houses, Miss 
Credit Union Day contests, parades, and 
special credit union chapter meetings are 
just a few of the ways Credit Union Day is 
celebrated. 

The New York State Credit Union League 
has chosen to bring you this special sup- 
plement as its contribution to this year's 
Credit Union Day celebration. The follow- 
ing 14 pages take a look at credit unions 
from many different angles 

If your interest in the credit union move- 
ment is aroused after reading the supple- 
ment, contact the New York State Credit 
Union League, 204 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York 10010, for more information. 


SERVICE TO MEMBERS: KEY TO CREDIT UNION 
Success 


Often referred to as “the nation’s third 
financial system” (after banks and savings 
and loan associations), credit unions in New 
York State and throughout the country, are 
providing fast, convenient personal finan- 
cial services to more than 22 million people 
who are members of over 24,000 credit 
unions, 

Although credit unions are not a threat to 
banks and savings and loans, with over $18 
billion in assets they are an important part 
of the financial system in the United States. 
Government figures show that in 1970 the 
credit union movement was supplying 12.36 
per cent of the country’s installment credit. 

A survey of consumer finance conducted by 
the University of Michigan last year among a 
representative sample of U.S. family units 
found that 13 per cent of the families saved 
in credit unions compared to 34 per cent 
who had no savings account and 46 per cent 
who saved in banks, 19 per cent in savings 
and loans, and 2 per cent in mutual savings 
banks. These figures agree with nationwide 
statistics of the Federal Reserve Board, 

The survey also showed that credit union 
families tend to be younger than those who 
save at banks and savings and loans, with 
only 11 per cent of credit union savers over 
age 60, compared to 23 per cent for banks 
and 31 per cent for savings and loans. 
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In the area of education, the survey showed 
that only 23 per cent of credit union savers 
failed to finish high school, compared to 33 
per cent for bank savers and 57 per cent for 
the non-saver group. 

Credit union savers tend to save less than 
the average family the survey revealed, al- 
though nearly two-thirds of credit union 
families have incomes, above $10,000, con- 
siderably higher than the percentage for 
banks and savings and loans. Only in income 
levels above $25,000 do banks and savings 
and loans have a higher percentage of savers, 

On the other hand only 4 per cent of the 
credit union families have incomes less than 
$5,000 compared to 12 per cent of savers at 
banks and savings and loans, 

While credit unions, in keeping with their 
original purpose, continue to provide low- 
cost credit to the working man who does not 
have other sources of credit available to him 
the University of Michigan survey has shown 
that credit unions are also attracting many 
middle-income, educated families. 

Undoubtedly, credit unions have been able 
to arouse the interest of people in all walks 
of life because they are able to provide a 
variety of personalized financial services that 
range from low-cost loans to consumer edu- 
cation programs. 

The dividends on savings and interest rates 
on loans are especially attractive in many 
New York credit unions. At the present time 
numerous credit unions in all parts of the 
state are paying dividends of 514 per cent to 6 
per cent and are charging an Annual Percent- 
age Rate of 12 per cent or less per year on 
loans. 

More than 22,000 members of the IBM 
Poughkeepsie Employees Federal Credit 
Union in Poughkeepsie, are enjoying just 
such dividends and interest rates. This credit 
union, which is growing by approximately 
$1 million in assets a month, pays 6 per cent 
on savings and charges Annual Percentage 
Rates of 12 per cent for furniture and other 
consumer items, 9 per cent for autos, boats, 
and trailers, and 7.8 per cent for secured 
loans. 

Cornell Federal Credit Union in Ithaca, 
Municipal Credit Union in New York City, 
Hudson River IPCO Federal Credit Union in 
Corinth, and Buffalo Telephone Employees 
Credit Union in Buffalo are just a few of the 
other credit unions in the Empire State that 
are paying dividends between 514 and 6 per 
cent. 

As a credit union’s assets grow from a few 
hundred dollars to millions of dollars, the 
credit union is able to provide many addi- 
tional services. These include payroll de- 
duction for savings and for loan payments, 
the sale of money orders and travelers checks, 
sale and redemption of bonds, financial coun- 
seling, and assistance with household budget- 
ing. Some credit unions also have Christmas 
Clubs, travel services, and investment clubs. 

Because of the common bond of employ- 
ment, church membership, or residence in 
the same community that people in the 
same credit union share, it is able to adapt 
its services to fit the special needs of its 
members. 

For example, the Teachers Federal Credit 
Union serving persons employed by paro- 
chial, private, or public schools in Long Is- 
land’s Suffolk County, offers a summer “skip- 
a-payment” loan service. This service allows 
a borrower to pay only the interest charges 
due on his loan during August and Septem- 
ber. It is designed to relieve the temporary 
financial pressures of members whose income 
decreases during the summer. 

As another special service many credit 
unions are experimenting with quick cash 
programs commonly known as “draft-a-loan”’ 
or “rite-on-line.” The new draft system of 
Syracuse Federal Credit Union in Syracuse, 
for example, enables members to pay for pur- 
chases on the spot by credit rather than with 
cash. 
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Consumer education is another important 
service provided by many credit unions. The 
Valley Stream Teachers Federal Credit Union 
in Long Island's Nassau County, like many 
credit unions, distributes copies of Every- 
body's Money, a quarterly national consumer 
magazine published by the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association for over 214 million readers, 
and many other consumer fact sheets and 
pamphlets to provide its members with tips 
on how to better manage their money. 

In addition to service to their members, 
credit unions also try to be good neighbors 
in their community. Many credit unions dis- 
tribute consumer information to schools and 
libraries in their area, and some credit unions 
have sponsored successful community edu- 
cation seminars. 

Many credit unions also sponsor local little 
league baseball teams, belong to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and contribute regularly to 
community fund drives, Teachers Federal 
Credit Union, serving Long Island’s Suffolk 
County, is even using the facilities in its 
new building to host local art shows. 

According to Sam Buxbaum, president of 
the New York State Credit Union League, the 
many new areas of service that credit unions 
are exploring reflect their concern for pro- 
viding members with the fullest possible 
service. 

“Economic conditions have changed since 
the depression days when many credit unions 
were getting their start, and so have credit 
union operations. As our members’ living 
styles change, it is only natural that the 
services they demand from their credit un- 
ions also change,” Buxbaum says. 

CREDIT UNIONS: THE ORIGINAL 
LENDING” LENDERS 


“Would you have bought this furniture on 
credit from this dealer if you had been told 
that the interest rate was 150 percent?” 

The young man looked at the U.S. Senators 
seated before him in New York City's federal 
courthouse and answered: “Never in a hun- 
dred years.” 

The scene was a Senate subcommittee 
hearing on a proposed “truth-in-lending”’ 
law. Witness after witness told how he, she, 
or the family were bilked by unscrupulous 
lenders who misquoted payment plans, inter- 
est rates, and the consequences of signing a 
contract. 

Among the common phrases were “$2 down, 
$2 a week”; or “only 6 per cent.” About the 
only place you'd hear an honest “1 per cent 
a month on the unpaid balance” or “12 per 
cent per annum” with no frills or hidden 
charges was the credit union. 

In fact, the only financial institution that 
backed the federal truth-in-lending bill from 
its introduction by then-Senator Paul H. 
Douglas was the credit union movement. 
It turned out to be an eight year, up-hill 
battle, but Congress finally enacted the law 
and now all lenders are required to quote the 
true Annual Percentage Rate when extend- 
ing credit. 

Remember that phrase: Annual Percentage 
Rate (APR). That’s the figure that enables 
consumers to shop for credit the same way 
they shop for bargains in consumer goods. 
It's the standard for measuring credit. 

Sure credit unions have a lot to gain 
when rates are compared. Both the New York 
State Credit Union Law and the Federal 
Credit Union Act limit the interest rate 
to 12 per cent per annum—which amounts 
to a penny & month for each dollar you owe 
at the time you make your loan payment. 
Some credit unions not only charge less, but 
many go so far as to return to the members 
a portion of the interest they paid during 
the year, which lowers the cost of the loan 
even more. 

Although credit unions can quote com- 
petitive rates, that’s really unimportant in 
the total scheme of things. Credit unions 
are not dollar-and-cent institutions but non- 
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profit corporations organized and owned by 
the members to help people. 

Again and again the credit union move- 
ment has sided with state and federal legis- 
lators who seek reform and clarity in the 
field of credit. For instance, credit unions 
backed the garnishment provisions of the 
Truth-in-Lending Law, which liberalized 
proceedings in favor of the working man. 
They also backed the Fair Credit Reporting 
Act, which finally gave a person the legal 
right to find out why he is being refused 
credit and also gives him access to a credit 
bureau’s report on him to check for erroneous 
information. 

More importantly, though, is the help 
credit unions give in the total field of money 
management, A personal concern with peo- 
ple and thelr problems has created a finan- 
cial counseling program that truly sets 
credit unions off from any other financial 
institution. 

What other lender is willing to spend 
hours trying to find the source of a person’s 
problems, and then refers him to the best 
qualified source for help—be it Alcoholics 
Anonymous, Legal Aid, a marriage counselor, 
or what have you? Or, if it really is just bad 
money management, will talk to that per- 
son's creditors and try to straighten out the 
financial mess he’s created? 

Take the guy who’s behind in his loan 
payments. What usually happens to him? 

If he’s a member of the League of Mutual 
Taxi Owners Federal Credit Union, located 
on Jerome Street in the Bronx, he’s in line 
for some unusual treatment. He's going to 
get “the Ralph Levy treatment.” 

Ralph is a former New York City cab 
driver who is now treasurer of the credit 
union, Because he no longer drives a cab, 
he likes to drive around with his wife at 
night. “So I'm in the neighborhood where 
one of our members lives. I stop in and see 
him, I find out why he missed a payment, 
what the difficulty is, I try to find out if we 
can refinance the loan or give him an exten- 
sion. After all, we're a credit union. We're 
not out to cut his throat.” 

Getting involved with people’s problems 
is a way of life for credit union people. 

Ralph has sat in the ambulance as it 
rushed a Lomto member to the hospital. He’s 
made loans at hospital bedside so doctors will 
operate. He’s been called upon to get a last- 
minute demand for a grave opening for a 
deceased member; and to secure a permit 
for the cremation of another member. He 
was appointed by the court as a guardian for 
the upbringing of the children of a de- 
ceased member, He's listened to stories by 
parents of how their kids are on drugs, and 
then helped them relocate to better neigh- 
borhoods. 

The president of Brooklyn's Paragon Pro- 
gressive Federal Credit Union, Attorney Wil- 
fred Kerr, summed it up pretty well when 
he commented, “What problems our mem- 
bers have are our problems,” 

Crepir Unions: A Sare PLACE To Save 

If “service” has always been the chief 
watchword of credit unions, “safety” never 
has been very far behind. 

From the beginning, credit unions have 
been safe depositories for members’ funds. 
Very few people ever have lost money de- 
posited as savings in a credit union; the 
record here has been at least as good as any 
other financial institution's, better than 
many. 

Yet, until January 1, 1971, no federal 
agency insured savings in a credit union, as 
had been true for many years in member 
banks of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration (FDIC) and members of the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
(FPSLIC). 

The need for federal share insurance, in 
fact, was for a long time a matter of con- 
troversy among credit unions. Those who 
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opposed such a program cited years of safe 
operation without share insurance, often 
specifically mentioning a remarkably good 
record during the Great Depression. They 
pointed to built-in safeguards against loss 
of members’ savings that had proved very 
effective, and they expressed reluctance to 
government involvement. 

Supporters of share insurance said it 
would provide an added safeguard that mem- 
bers were entitled to; that it would help 
build confidence among members and poten- 
tial members; and that it would attract 
more members. 

Finally, like all questions that arise in 
the credit union movement, it was solved 
democratically, by vote, and legislation cre- 
ating a federal share insurance agency was 
actively sought. 

And last October President Nixon signed 
& bill creating a new federal plan that in- 
sures credit union members’ savings up to 
$20,000. The insurance is regulated by the 
Administrator of the New National Credit 
Union Administration (NCUA). 

Such insurance is mandatory for all fed- 
eral credit unions—about half the credit 
unions in the country—and optional for 
state-chartered credit unions. (In New York 
State, the ratio of federal to state credit un- 
ions is almost 10 to 1, there being 1,084 
federals and 113 state-chartered groups.) 

One thing the new plan does for federal 
credit unions and state credit unions that 
apply for and receive federal insurance is 
to eliminate the source of competitors’ for- 
mer claims—or at least hints—that savings 
in their institutions were safer than they 
were in a credit union. Until very recently 
banks and savings and loan associations could 
use the phrase “your savings are insured by 
an agency of the federal government” com- 
petitively in their advertising and literature, 
and often did so with the plain implica- 
tion that credit unions, which could not 
make that statement, might be a little bit 
risky. Credit unions under the new plan 
can now make the same statement. 

There really never was very much for cred- 
it unions’ competitors to feel superior about; 
the record clearly shows that for more than 
60 years credit unions had done very well 
indeed as far as safe handling of members’ 
savings is concerned. For one thing, most of 
the savings of members is out on loan to fel- 
low members. This has proved to be a safe 
place for money because of credit union 
members’ excellent repayment record. 

OTHER SAFEGUARDS 

The credit union’s supervisory committee 
is charged with making periodic checks of 
the books to insure proper handling of funds 
and conducts quarterly and annual audits. 
In addition, an annual surprise examination 
is conducted by the federal or state regula- 
tory agency. Excess funds are kept in banks, 
savings and loan associations, and in other 
protected investments. By law, all credit 
union people who handle money are bond- 
ed. Credit unions are required by law to set 
aside a portion of income as reserves against 
bad loans. For years credit unions have had 
their own nationwide or statewide stabiliza- 
tion plans to protect savings. And not so 
easy to measure, but as valid as any other 
form of protection, is the moral obliga- 
tion felt by one credit union member to- 
ward the money of a fellow member, de- 
posited with faith and trust in an institu- 
tion they both own. 

Probably most people would agree that 
while credit unions have established an ex- 
cellent record of safeguarding the money 
entrusted to them by members, where other 
people’s money is concerned it would be hard 
to argue the possibility of being “too safe.” 
Congress itself, in enacting the federal share 
insurance legislation, commented on the 
credit union movement's good record, citing 
the fact that losses suffered by federal credit 


unions had been slight—less than $1.9 mil- 
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lion in 35 years during which some 60 billions 
of dollars were involved in credit union 
transactions. (This works out to .003 per 
cent.) 

But lawmakers also felt, as the majority of 
credit union leaders do, that because some 
losses had been suffered, new legislation was 
needed to further insure the safety of mem- 
bers’ funds and give credit union members 
comparable protection to that enjoyed by 
bank and savings and loan association deposi- 
tors. Congress also noted that four states— 
Wisconsin, Massachusetts, North Carolina 
and Rhode Island—already had seen the need 
for share insurance and enacted their own 
state plans. 

Therefore credit union members, especially 
those in states like New York with its prepon- 
derance of federally-chartered credit unions, 
have the satisfaction of knowing that one 
more important safeguard has been added to 
their hard-earned savings, now protected by 
an agency of the United States Government. 


PRESIDENTIAL MANAGEMENT IM- 
PROVEMENT AWARD TO ARTHUR 
M. CRONENBERG 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alabama (Mr. Epwarps) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, 2 nights ago, a group of 10 Fed- 
eral officials were presented Presidential 
management improvement awards by 
Mr. George Shultz, Director of the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget for their 
help in reducing costs and improving 
Government operations. 

One of those individuals so honored 
was Arthur M. Cronenberg, chief of the 
Mobile, Ala., engineering section of the 
Army Corps of Engineers. According to 
information furnished the Office of 
Management and Budget by the Pres- 
ident’s Advisory Council on Management 
Improvement, Mr. Cronenberg, a resi- 
dent of Alabama’s First Congressional 
District which I represent, directed the 
development of a modern navigation lock 
at the site of the Bankhead Lock and 
Dam located in Walker County, Ala., to 
replace an obsolete one with sufficient 
detail to permit construction bidding 
that saved taxpayers $3.3 million. 

The resourcefulness displayed by Mr. 
Cronenberg in his function of devcloping 
the information necessary to put this 
vital project into operation should serve 
as an inspiration to all Americans. His 
initiative in this undertaking beyond the 
call of duty is to be highly commended. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE GREEK 
STORY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. BURKE) is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
during the recent clamor by many Mem- 
bers of Congress to cut off aid to Greece, 
the Greek military government was 
charged by many, who are friends of the 
previous ousted government, with carry- 
ing on a police state which, of course, is 
intended to conjure up the worst con- 
cerning the present regime. 

Naturally, many of those who favor 
the former Greek regime do so because 


their best interests would be served if 
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they could overthrow the present Greek 
Government. 

Certainly, I do not condone dictator- 
ships, including the one in Greece, but I 
am sure that all of the horrors that are 
attributed to the present Greek Govern- 
ment are conjured up to make the gov- 
ernment appear evil, and political venom 
is used to poison the minds of all against 
the existing regime. 

Vice President Acnew’s recent visit to 
Greece will be criticized by many of the 
liberals and ultraliberals in this country 
who would like us to forget that the still 
existing threat of communism and world 
domination by the Soviet Union; even 
though they presently play down this 
threat, is still existing and the never to 
be forgotten goal of the Soviet Union. 

In the interest of fair play and in order 
that the testimony of both sides, pro and 
con, concerning the present Greek Gov- 
ernment and conditions under the pres- 
ent regime, can be given to my col- 
leagues, I suggest my colleagues examine 
the following statement by Dr. D. George 
Kousoulas, professor of political science 
of Howard University, which he gave to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, of which I am 
a Member. 

Dr. Kousoulas’ statement reads as fol- 
lows: 

Since my personal background may be un- 
familiar to the members of this Committee, I 
beg your indulgence in presenting a few 
highlights relevant to the subject under con- 
sideration, 

Born in Greece, I came to the United 
States as a Fulbright scholar in 1951 and I 
have been concerned with Greek political af- 
fairs for the last twenty years—with two 
major books and numerous articles on Greek 
political developments resulting from this 
interest. My democratic philosophy is clearly 
reflected in another book titled “On Govern- 
ment and Politics,” currently being used as 
a textbook in many American colleges and 
universities. I teach, as you know, political 
science at Howard University, where I am 
honored by the respect and affection of my 
colleagues and of my students. During the 
past ten years I have visited Greece twelve 
times—the longest stay being three-and-a- 
half months during my sabbatical in Octo- 
ber 1970 to February 1971, and the shortest, 
six days long, between 8 and 13 August 1971— 
this latest visit prompted by your invitation 
to testify before this Committee. These visits 
were not merely to see relatives and friends. 
Believing in the necessity of the alliance and 
close cooperation between Greece and the 
United States and also in the necessity of a 
fully functioning and genuinely democratic 
system in Greece, I made every effort during 
these ten years to serve and promote, as a 
private citizen, these two objectives. In the 
course of those years I came to know well 
and, as I trust, to be honored by the friend- 
ship and confidence of the major political 
personalities in Greece from King Constan- 
tine to former Premiers Karamanlis and 
Kanelopoulos and present Premier Papadop- 
oulos and many other leading personalities; 
I regret that time and space does not allow 
me to mention all of them here by name. 
Four years ago, I had the opportunity to con- 
tribute to the drafting of the present Greek 
Constitution. While I may have a few minor 
reservations on details, I am proud of my 
part in drafting the new Greek Constitution 
because it is both modern and democratic. 
I fervently hope that it will be fully imple- 
mented in the near future. 

During these past ten years, my activities, 
my contacts, my talks with key personalities 
from all sides of the political spectrum were 
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not publicized because I felt that publicity 
would have diminished whatever usefulness 
they might have had. Nevertheless, I must 
admit that this exposure to first-hand in- 
formation was refiected in an occasional ar- 
ticle. If I do speak today in public, it is only 
because I feel that further silence will no 
longer promote or serve the objectives we all, 
I trust, share; namely, the preservation of 
the alliance and the establishment of a 
genuinely democratic system in Greece. I 
am also prompted to speak publicly because 
I fear that the Congress of the United States 
is being induced to adopt wrong and danger- 
ous decisions due to inadequate or grossly 
distorted and deliberately biased informa- 
tion. 

To assist you in assessing my familiarity 
with Greek affairs and my political orienta- 
tion and views, allow me to enter in the rec- 
ord two brief excerpts from two key articles 
I wrote during the period under considera- 
tion, On October 16, 1966, analyzing the im- 
passe which had then been caused by the 
continuing feud between King Constantine 
and George Papandreou the late leader of the 
liberal Center Union Party (C.U.), I wrote: 
“Tt stands to reason that to have an election 
without constitutional overtones there must 
be a reconciliation between the King and 
the Papandreou forces. Only then will the 
King be able to elevate himself above the 
din and clamor of the political arena.” With- 
out such reconciliation, I implied, the im- 
passe would continue, and with the ensuing 
disintegration of the democratic system “pro- 
royalist elements in the armed forces might 
take upon themselves (ie. without the 
King’s sanction) to... impose some kind 
of unconstitutional dictatorial regime upon 
Greece.” The reconciliation suggested in the 
article did indeed take place two months 
later in December 1966 and a non-political 
cabinet under Paraskevopoulos, a distin- 


guished banker, was formed to prepare the 
ground for elections. Unfortunately, the rec- 


onciliation was torpedoed by Andreas Pa- 
pandreou, the son of George Papandreou. 
The coup occurred as predicted. I claim no 
prophetic qualities: I merely drew upon my 
knowledge and understanding of Greek re- 
alities at the time. 

On August 3, 1969, referring to the reluc- 
tance of the military regime in Greece to 
proceed with the full implementation of the 
Constitution, I wrote in the Washington 
Post: “A workable alternative to the present 
impasse .. . could involve two major com- 
promises. On the part of the political leaders 
and of the King—acceptance of the Con- 
stitution. On the part of the military—ac- 
ceptance of a precise timetable leading to 
parliamentary elections and the restoration 
of political life.” A compromise solution such 
as the one suggested in the article is now 
becoming a possibility; but of this I shall 
speak at greater length later in the course 
of this deposition. Allow me now to take up 
in some detail the issues you have raised in 
your letter of invitation. 

1, THE ORIGINS 

In your letter you indicated that you would 
be interested on the origins of the present 
situation in Greece. I have already submitted 
to the Committee an article of mine pub- 
lished in ORBIS in April 1969, on “The Ori- 
gins of the April 21, 1967 Military Coup in 
Greece.” In the article, I attributed the coup 
basically to the disintegration of the demo- 
cratic system, the conditions of anarchy 
which prevailed prior to the coup, and above 
all to the political alliance between Andreas 
Papandreou and his faction in the Center 
Union with the Communist-front party EDA. 
However, your Committee may prefer to hear 
the statements of others whose current oppo- 
sition to the Greek nt endows the 
statements they made at that time with un- 
impeachable credibility. 

Mrs. Eleni Vlahos, the Pub- 
lisher who is scheduled to testify before this 
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Committee, was at that time fully convinced 
that Andreas Papandreou had formed a polit- 
ical alliance with the Communist-front EDA. 
Writing on January 21, 1967 in her News- 
paper Kathimerini, she said: “No particular 
effort is needed to uncover the complete 
alignment of the Center Union with EDA in 
the way they see the country’s main prob- 
lems.” A few days earlier, on January 10, 
1967, Kathimerini wrote: “[The EDA sup- 
porters] having now more confidence in that 
Andreas Papandreou is the flag-bearer of the 
reds and of their slogans against the regime, 
will strengthen the Center Union Party with 
their vote, while Mr. Papandreou will main- 
tain the bridge for an ‘agreed’ electoral coop- 
eration, or even a cooperation between the 
Center Union and EDA itself after the elec- 
tion.” And again on March 30, 1967, five 
weeks prior to the coup, Mrs. Vlahos wrote in 
Kathimerini: “The fact that EDA’s parlia- 
mentary spokesman spoke, during a luncheon 
of foreign correspondents, for the necessity 
to have cooperation of EDA with the Center 
Union after the election, was presented as 
something new in the picture of our inter- 
nal political situation. This is not new. The 
need for this cooperation was suggested a 
year ago by EDA, and the son of the Center 
Union’s leader [note: Andreas Papandreou] 
had accepted the proposal.” 

In describing the conditions existing prior 
to the military coup, and advocating military 
intervention in the event of a Center Union 
electoral victory in May 1967, Mrs. Vlahos 
wrote in her newspaper Kathimerini on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1967: “. . . If, God forbid, the Center 
Union becomes the leading part, or together 
with EDA takes over the majority, then these 
two parties during the first night of the 
election, mobilizing the revolutionary 
machine of EDA and under the protection of 
a popular front demonstration will proceed 
to overthrow the regime, take over power, and 
it will then be necessary for the armed forces 
to stop them.” Clearly implying that by then 
a military intervention would be difficult and 
that the armed forces should intervene in ad- 
vance, she continued: “It is doubtful 
whether the army will be able to move in the 
midst of confusion and fire on the mass 
meeting of the ‘Lambrakides’ [note: the EDA 
youth organization] to which the ‘Govern- 
ment’ of Papandreou-Passalides (the EDA 
leader) will come to be ‘sworn in’. The above 
may create the impression that we are re- 
vealing some secret; of course, only the 
foolish and naive may think so. Those who 
do not want to act as the proverbial ostrich 
burying their head in the ground before a 
threatening danger, are fully aware of the 
dangers which have been clearly outlined re- 
cently by many.” 

I shared at that time, and I continue to 
do so, the assessment presented in those 
quotations by Mrs. Eleni Viahos. Mrs. Viahos 
as you shall see in the following paragraphs, 
had accurately interpreted the relationship 
between Andreas Papandreou and EDA. 

The key element which brought about the 
military coup was the break down of the 
democratic process, and the cooperation of 
Andreas Papandreou with the Communist- 
front EDA. The only way to have averted the 
military coup was the compromise struck in 
December 1966 by two patriotic political lead- 
ers, George Papandreou for the Center Union 
and Panagiotis Kanelopoulos for ERE (the 
party established by Karamanlis in 1955). 
The compromise was based on two elements: 
an end of the attacks on the King by the 
Papandreou forces, and an agreement to pro- 
ceed with a parliamentary election as de- 
manded by Papandreou, to be conducted 
by a non-political cabinet under Paraskev- 
opoulos. The compromise was torpedoed by 
Andreas Papandreou deliberately. His father 
George Papandreou, speaking to Andreas in 
jail following their arrest the night of the 
military coup in April 1967, said: “Didn't I 
tell you? The Paraskeyopoulos government 
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was our last chance for avoiding a military 
takeover. With your militant stand against 
{the Paraskevopoulos government], with 
your strong statements against the King, 
with the distrust you instilled in the Ameri- 
can contingent here, this [note: the coup] 
became inevitable.” This is not hearsay testi- 
mony. It is reported by none other than 
Andreas Papandreou himself in his book 
Democracy at Gunpoint, on p. 24. 

If the above statements are not sufficient, 
allow me to present to you revealing excerpts 
from a speech by EDA leader Manolis Glezos— 
a Communist of long standing—delivered on 
25 May 1966 during a closed, strategy Con- 
ference of the EDA Executive Committee in 
Athens. On page 6 of the original typewritten 
copy in Greek, Mr. Glezos repeated the basic 
EDA and Communist party objective, name- 
ly, “to push Greece out of NATO.” On p. 7, 
he underlined the second EDA objective, "to 
mobilize the masses so as to assist the solu- 
tion, i.e. to go to elections.” The EDA view 
of the elections is presented by Mr. Glezos on 
p. 11 and 12. On p. 11, he revealed that in 
the elections of 1964 “following a formal 
decision of the Party,” EDA did not enter 
candidates in several constituencies. “This 
was a maneuver (eligmos) to avert an elec- 
toral competition between EDA and Center 
Union candidates in certain areas, a com- 
petition which could only have benefited 
ERE.” He further indicated on p. 12 that 
EDA was planning to engage in the same 
“maneuver” during the elections of May 1967. 
But even more significant is the outline of 
EDA’s political strategy as presented by 
Glezos on p. 13. I quote: “Phase One: We'll 
support the Government [note: He means the 
Papandreou government following an elec- 
toral victory in May 1967 with EDA support 
as indicated on p. 11 and 12]; Phase Two: 
We shall participate in the Government; 
Phase Three: We'll be the Government and 
they (the Center Union) will be the partic- 
ipants; Phase Four: We alone shall be the 
Government.” A photostatic copy of the en- 
tire speech can be made available to the 
Committee upon request. 

Andreas Papandreou himself, willingly pro- 
moted this cooperation in the hope, as he told 
me in August 1966, to win over the EDA fol- 
lowers and presumably weaken Communism 
in Greece. The record of the war years in 
Greece should have indicated to him that the 
Communists are not likely to be used by 
others; the opposite is true. In the process, 
Andreas Papandreou came to view EDA as an 
integral part of a unified movement. In an 
article published in the New York Times 
Magazine on July 21, 1968, he wrote: “In 
this connection, it is relevant to note that 
the correspondents of the German maga- 
zine Stern have reported that the CIA con- 
ducted a secret poll of Greek political atti- 
tudes in March 1967. The poll indicated that 
if elections were held as scheduled on May 
28, the Center Union and the left would re- 
ceive 63 percent of the votes. Is it far-fetched 
to assume that the reason for the 1967 
coup was a determination to forestall such a 
political outcome?” Allow me to submit one 
or two observations on this most revealing 
statement. It is noteworthy that Mr. Andreas 
Papandreou lumps together into one figure 
the share of the Center Union and of EDA. 
Second, it is interesting to note that the 63 
percent he says would have been the com- 
bined share of the two parties is actually less 
than the combined totals received by the 
Center Union and EDA in the elections of 
February 1964. In that election, the Center 
Union received more than 52 percent of the 
vote and the EDA a little less than 13 percent, 
for a combined total of almost 65 percent. 
Yet, in 1964, there was no effort on the part 
of the army to “forestall” the elections and 
when the Papandreou government came to 
power as a result of its electoral victory, 
there was no attempt to prevent it. Quite the 
contrary. Certainly something must have 
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changed by 1967. The change was due to the 
informal but very real alliance between An- 
dreas Papandreou and the Communist-front 
EDA, and the instigation of anarchy, de- 
signed to bring about the four phases so 
precisely outlined in 1966 by Mr. Glezos. 

I hope that these remarks and the state- 
ments from the preceding unimpeachable 
sources will suffice to restore the historical 
record. 

2. GREECE’S STRATEGIC SIGNIFICANCE 


Mr. Glezos in his speech of 25 May 1966 
spoke of EDA’s unalterable objective to push 
Greece out of NATO, This has been the ob- 
jective of the Communist leadership ever 
since Greece became part of. NATO because 
the removal of Greece from NATO would 
commensurately strengthen the position of 
the Soviet Union in the Balkans and in the 
Eastern Mediterranean. 

Of course, Greece's importance to the west- 
ern defense system is not new. Greece has 
been an anchor of western defense ever since 
the inception of the Greek state in 1830. In- 
terestingly enough, Mr. Andreas Papandreou 
in his aforementioned article in the New 
York Times Magazine wrote: “In 1841 the 
British Minister to Athens, Sir Edmund Ly- 
ons, stated: ‘A Greece truly independent is an 
absurdity. Greece is Russian or she is Eng- 
lish; and since she must not be Russian, it is 
necessary that she must be English .. .’” 
Disregarding for the moment the cynicism 
and arrogance of this statement by a 19th 
century British diplomat, the fact remains 
that Greece has long been and continues to 
be of vital strategic importance to the West- 
ern democracies. There is no indication what- 
soever that technological or political devel- 
opments in recent years have changed these 
elementary facts of strategy and defense in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. If anything, the 
presence of the Russian fleet in the area and 
the explosive instability in the Middle East 
underscore more than ever the value of the 
alliance and cooperation. 

Allow me to be more specific. The U.S. Sixth 
Fleet relies now heavily on Greek facilities. 
Access to other areas surrounding the East- 
ern Mediterranean has been and is being 
curtailed for a variety of reasons. Greece is 
the only place in the Eastern Mediterranean 
where the units of the Sixth Fleet can visit 
with as much ease and safety as they do 
visiting Norfolk or Newport. 

Some argue that the Sixth Fleet is self- 
reliant and self-sustaining and does not need 
any bases in the area. This is true only in 
terms of a moment of crisis. For a few criti- 
cal days, the units of the Sixth Fleet may be 
able to operate without relying on shore 
support. But the value of the Sixth Fleet 
derives primarily from its day-to-day pres- 
ence in the Mediterranean. And the day-to- 
day presence is a long, drawn-out process 
which requires access to shore facilities. Our 
men cannot go on for months without 
touching port, our ships cannot sail forever 
and ever without repairs. On a more techni- 
cal plane, we do need the extensive telecom- 
munications (U.S.) facilities in Nea Makri, 
the air-base in Helenikon (under exclusive 
US. control), the facilities in Faleron and 
Salamis, and the incomparable Suda Bay in 
Crete, which can literally hide and protect 
our entire Sixth Fleet. One may add at this 
point the much too obvious fact that the 
day-to-day presence of the Sixth Fleet in 
the Eastern Mediterranean is vital to the 
preservation and security of Israel. Any de- 
velopment which tends to impair the opera- 
tions of the Sixth Fleet inevitably weakens 
the position of Israel. Those who advocate 
policies which may bring about a cooling off 
between Greece and the United States, or at 
least a decision by the Greek government to 
discontinue for some time the daily visits 
of Sixth Fleet units to Greek ports are inad- 
vertently rendering a serious disservice to 
NATO as well as to Israel. 
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Let me add that in my judgment the Greek 
government does not wish to discontinue the 
visits of the Sixth Fleet or to spoil the good 
relations between Greece and the United 
States. Quite the contrary. But it may be a 
matter of elementary self-respect to dis- 
continue such visits if the Congress of the 
United States slaps the Greek government 
on its face. The Alliance, gentlemen, is in- 
divisible. We cannot use the alliance as a 
basis for cooperation and at the same time 
insult and treat as pariahs the governments 
of our allies. Such a dichotomy is technically 
impossible. 

There is occasionally an argument heard 
that because of the alleged detente in Eu- 
rope, the Soviet threat no longer exists and 
therefore Greece is either no longer exposed 
to any danger or she is no longer important 
to the Alliance, Time here does not allow a 
thorough discussion of the detente or of the 
reduction of danger to NATO. What must be 
said at this point, however, is clearly this: 
The detente as well as the possibility of con- 
flict with the Warsaw Pact bloc are matters 
which can only be assessed in a NATO con- 
text. Greece is a member of NATO. As such 
she is in no more and certainly no less danger 
than any other NATO country. And she is 
no more, certainly no less important to NATO 
than any other member of the alliance. In 
fact she may be more important and more 
exposed because she is “a frontier outpost 
country” like Western Germany, having com- 
mon frontiers with the Warsaw Pact bloc. 
To speak of Greece separately as being un- 
important to NATO because of an assumed 
detente is an absurdity, because such an ar- 
gument could only make sense if one could 
say with equal seriousness that NATO is no 
longer important because of the detente. 
There is also a tendency by some other in- 
dividuals to argue that the United States or 
NATO does not need Greece as much as 
Greece needs the United States or NATO. 
It is an elementary fact of life that an al- 
liance exists because all partners agree on its 
validity and usefulness. They are allies be- 
cause they need each other. 


3. THE EFFECT OF THE RECENT DECISION ON 
MILITARY AID 


The decision to cut off military assistance 
to Greece was justified as a sincere effort on 
the part of Congress to pressure the Greek 
government “to restore democracy to Greece.” 
Allow me to state solemnly from this forum 
that the decision to block military assistance. 
to Greece has not accelerated in the least the 
process of democratization. In jact, it has 
undermined a serious effort to promote a 
political solution leading to the full and 
genuine implementation of the Constitution. 

I am authorized to present to this Com- 
mittee for its edification statements by sev- 
eral former ERE and Center Union Cabinet 
Ministers and Members of Parliament who 
favor a political solution, Le., a joint effort 
by the present government of Premier 
Papadopoulos and the political leadership.* 
Among them are leading members of ERE 
and of the Center Union. Several of them 
had been placed under detention, even iso- 
lation, in the early stages after the coup. 
Until last January, most of them rejected the 
possibility of a political solution, as Iam ina 
position to know, because they suspected 
that Premier Papadopoulos was either un- 
willing or unable to pursue a political solu- 
tion. Today, the ground is being set for such 
a political solution leading to a democratic 
constitutional order. These men are not 
dupes. They are experienced politicians who 
have fought all their political lives for par- 
liamentary democracy. Names such as Kat- 
sotas or Tsirimokos have long been identi- 
fied with the most uncompromising stand 
on freedom and democracy. Yet, they are 
now willing to bury the hatchet and co- 


* See Addendum Page 12 
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operate with Premier Papadopoulos for an 
agreed and non-violent transition to the full 
implementation of the Constitution. Some 
of these political persons have expressed to 
me the suspicion that those who fear that a 
political solution will end their pretentions 
as the “leaders of resistance” may have de- 
liberately induced the Congress of the United 
States, under the guise “of fighting for 
democracy,” to take a decision which was 
bound to undermine the process of democ- 
ratization. Whether this was a deliberate 
maneuver on the part of such individuals or 
an unfortunate coincidence, I do not pretend 
to know. In any event, I am afraid that 
Papadopoulos will have to delay now the an- 
nouncement of certain crucial steps toward 
a political solution because understandably 
he does not wish, for reasons of elementary 
self-respect, to give the impression that he 
is buckling under foreign pressure—espe- 
cially since he had initiated these contacts 
with the political leaders long before Con- 
gress had taken any action on this matter. 

I am also authorized by former Foreign 
Minister Evangelos Averoff to remind the 
Committee that prior to its decision to cut 
off aid to Greece he had expressed on Amer- 
ican television his unequivocal opposition 
against such action. Mr. Averoff was for eight 
years Greece's Foreign Minister under Pre- 
mier Karamanlis. I regret to say that the 
Committee chose to ignore Mr. Averoff’s ad- 
monition. Similar objections on the decision 
to cut off aid to Greece were voiced by other 
major political leaders such as Mr. Spyros 
Markezinis, the leader of the ‘ive 
Party, and Mr. Pavlos Vardinogianis, a lead- 
ing member of the Center Union and one of 
the closest colleagues of the late Sophocles 
Venizelos. 

While I am not at liberty to be more specific 
in public, I can assure the Committee 
that the decision to cut off military aid has 
worked against the process of democratiza- 
tion. It is only because this interference was 
actually irrelevant, that the process has not 
been seriously undermined and that the 
action of Congress has only caused a rela- 
tively short delay. 

May I add a brief parenthesis with regard 
to foreign intervention in Greek affairs? 
Since the establishment of the contempo- 
rary Greek state in 1830, foreign powers have 
tried to dictate policy to the Greeks. Foreign 
intervention was facilitated by Greece’s eco- 
nomic and political weaknesses and her ex- 
posed strategic location. Many Greek leaders 
accepted foreign intervention in domestic af- 
fairs, not because they were lacking in pa- 
triotism, but because they were aware of the 
existing weaknesses and the need for foreign 
support. Needless to say that there were some 
Greeks who used foreign intervention as a 
tool for their own ambitions and intrigues. 
Such individuals are by no means extinct to- 
day. But today there is a change worth tak- 
ing into account. Although Greece still oc- 
cupies a strategically sensitive location and, 
therefore, she does need friends and allies, 
thé Greek people are rapidly gaining in self- 
confidence and are becoming increasingly 
unwilling to accept foreign tutelage. Greece 
today wants to be a respected and valued ally, 
not a vassal state. Ironically, the present gov- 
ernment has been able to turn into reality 
the foreign policy articulated years ago by 
the late Liberal leader George Papandreou. 
This Liberal statesman had advocated a pol- 
icy of equal friendships and of alliances based 
on mutual respect. Today Greece is follow- 
ing a policy of friendship with her northern 
neighbors, a policy almost unthinkable a few 
years ago at least with some of them such as 
Albania or Bulgaria. She is establishing 
friendly ties with the new African states. She 
is following a policy of responsible restraint 
on the explosive question of Cyprus. At the - 
same time, Greece has lived up to all her 
commitments within the NATO alliance, be- 
ing one of the heaviest contributors in terms 
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of national resources to strengthening the 
overall NATO defense structure. But Greece 
today is no longer the “poor relative” of 
earlier days. Her economy is nearing the take- 
off point for sustained growth, the per capita 
income having gone up from the equivalent 
of $649 in 1966 to $968 in 1971, in constant 
prices and with one of the lowest consumer 
price increases among the countries of the 
free world. After the war, Greece was forced 
by circumstances to seek American assistance. 
Greek blood and American weapons turned 
back in the early post-war years an attempt 
to bring Greece under Communist control. 
After that, there were times when American 
representatives mistook the necessity for co- 
operation as a license for intervention in 
Greek affairs. Such a relationship is no longer 
acceptable. The Greeks, in and out of gov- 
ernment, value the alliance and cooperation 
with the United States highly, but they want 
this relationship to be based on mutual re- 
spect. 
4. THE PROCESS TOWARD DEMOCRATIZATION 


In your letter, Mr. Chairman, you indicated 
an interest in the future development of the 
present situation in Greece. Many well- 
meaning—or self-seeking—individuals have 
spoken against the present Greek regime 
which is variously referred to as “a dictator- 
ship,” a “junta,” or “the colonels.” The 
American press, with few and rare exceptions, 
has consistently painted a picture of an op- 
pressive and sinister regime which has turned 
Greece into a land of torture and suffocating 
enslavement. I have no sympathy for oppres- 
sive regimes regardless of their origin or their 
alleged justification. In my youth days, I 
fought against the Fascist and Nazi oppres- 
sors of Greece which was then my country, 
as well as against the Communists who were 
trying by violence and intrigue to impose 
their will on the Greek people. I have been 
decorated in both of these struggles, There- 
fore, I bow to no one when it comes to devo- 
tion to democracy and freedom, especially to 
those who were absent from Greece when 
these bloody events were taking place. But I 
want to state here without equivocation that 
the picture of today’s Greece presented by 
the American news media is grossly and out- 
rageously distorted. 

I must also repeat that for four years I 
have constantly and consistently endeavored 
to assist any effort which could promote 
Greece's transition to a genuine democratic 
system, without violence. I take this oppor- 
tunity to urge all concerned to work together 
toward a speedy transition to the full and 
genuine implementation of the Constitution 
through a political, non-violent arrangement. 
However, I am also aware of the difficulties 
involved and the complexity of the endeavor. 

We often hear the plea for the “restora- 
tion of democracy in Greece.” Yet, only fools 
would advocate a return to the conditions of 
anarchy and strife which existed in Greece 
prior to the coup. It may be useful to remind 
the Committee that in the post-war period 
Greek democracy functioned reasonably well, 
primarily during the Karamanlis highly suc- 
cessful eight-year Premiership which set the 
country on the path to economic develop- 
ment, and maybe for a few months in 1964 
under George Papandreou, before the Center 
Union party became a hot-bed of intrigue 
and rivalry. The Greek democratic system was 
in serious disarray by the time of the mili- 
tary coup in April 1967. Premier Kanelopou- 
los, for whom I hold the highest respect and 
affection, believes that he could have been 
able to win the elections of May 28, 1967 or at 
least induce a break up of the Center Union 
party after the election and the formation of 
a Kanelopoulos-Papandreou government, 
thus isolating Andreas and his EDA allies, 
This will remain one of the major ifs of mod- 
ern Greek history. In any event, nothing 
could be said with certainty under the con- 
ditions prevailing at time, especially if EDA 
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had put into effect the “maneuver” outlined 
above by Manolis Glezos. But even if we ac- 
cept that a Kanelopoulos victory would have 
been possible, the May 28 elections would 
have simply prolonged the existence of a de- 
cayed political system. The Constitution of 
1952, with all its serious imperfections and 
structural weaknesses, could not have pro- 
vided the necessary framework for a rejuve- 
nation of the democratic system. Sooner or 
later the country would have come to the 
Same unhappy pass which existed in April 
1967. Mr. Karamanlis, a strong leader and a 
genuine democrat, had tried in vain to re- 
vamp the 1952 Constitution and restore vital- 
ity to the democratic system. His efforts 
toward political modernization were frus- 
trated by vested interests, and eventually he 
was forced in 1963 to leave Greece and be- 
come a self-exile in Paris. He left the country 
in disgust, forced to political retirement by 
many of those who today profess to acknowl- 
edge him as their leader and wish to use him 
and his prestige to further their own ambi- 
tions and intrigues. Four years later, the mili- 
tary government proceeded to draft a new 
Constitution, Many of Mr. Karamanlis’ ideas 
were incorporated in the new text. The 1968 
Constitution safeguards the position of the 
King as the impartial arbiter of the constitu- 
tional order, establishes a Constitutional 
Court for the authoritative interpretation of 
the constitutional provisions, has set the 
foundation for a strong executive as well as 
an effective legislative body, empowered also 
with the full authority to exercise parliamen- 
tary control. Time does not permit a thor- 
ough discussion of the constitutional provi- 
sions but it is now generally agreed by those 
who are familiar with the text that the Con- 
stitution of 1968 is genuinely democratic. 
What is now important is that the Consti- 
tution should be fully implemented as soon 
as possible. The question may be asked “Why 
has it not been?” 

The argument is often heard that the mili- 
tary have no intention to implement their 
own Constitution because they want to cling 
to power. I think that some individuals in 
the military or even in the government itself 
may have been thinking along these lines. I 
also believe that there are others in the mili- 

and in the government who fear that 
the full implementation of the Greek Con- 
stitution will throw the country back to the 
throes of anarchy. On the other hand, it may 
also be true that certain “anti-junta” in- 
dividuals or groups opposing a political solu- 
tion may deliberately unleash a wave of vio- 
lence the moment a political solution appears 
forthcoming, in order to torpedo such a de- 
velopment. 

Nevertheless, I believe that Premier Papa- 
dopoulos is in favor of a political solution, 
that he realizes that such a solution can only 
be achieved in cooperation with political 
leaders, and that he is now engaged in a seri- 
ous effort to bring about the conditions 
which will allow a political solution leading 
to the full implementation of the Constitu- 
tion, 

This is a moment of transition, an ex- 
tremely delicate and complex operation 
which can only suffer by the intervention of 
well-meaning individuals whose familiarity 
with the situation is by necessity limited. 
Only politically innocents can speak of “elec- 
tions tomorrow.” To see how complex and 
involved the transition from a restrictive to 
& fully democratic system actually is, allow 
me to present a possible scenario of the vari- 
ous steps such a transition may involve. 

As a first step one may visualize a broaden- 
ing of the present government with the par- 
ticipation of political leaders affiliated in the 
past with ERE or the Center Union. Needless 
to say that in the event of such a govern- 
mental reorganization, neither those who will 
participate in the government should be re- 
garded as “traitors to democracy” nor those 
who will remain outside should be treated by 
the government as enemies or pariahs. A sec- 
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ond major step should probably be the lifting 
of martial law. If the political leadership has 
agreed on the political solution, any appre- 
hension that the lifting of martial law will 
open the way to violent action and a return 
to anarchy should disappear. In any event, 
those few who might still try to undermine 
the process by engaging in violent activities 
will be easily isolated. After all, there has 
been very little violence in Greece during the 
last four years, partly because the over- 
whelming majority of the political leaders, 
too, rejected any thought of violent reaction 
against the military regime, and they exerted 
quietly their restraining influence. 

Among the other steps that one may con- 
template, I would certainly include the im- 
plementation of the law on political parties, 
as well as the organization of the Constitu- 
tional Court. A major objective of the law on 
political parties is to promote the organiza- 
tion of political parties with a broad popular 
base, founded on principles rather than on 
personalities and small factions. Greece has 
long suffered by the feudal character of the 
Greek party system. To promote the law’s 
objective, several organizational measures 
will be required; of course, only through the 
actual political operations of the parties may 
one expect a genuine realization of the law’s 
basic objective. But the initial organizational 
steps are also of vital significance. The or- 
ganization of the Constitutional Court, in 
view of the Court's key significance in the 
overall constitutional order, is an extremely 
serious matter, The restructured government 
will have to appoint members of stature and 
competence, guaranteeing the Court's im- 
partial and effective functioning. 

Then one may visualize steps to decide on 
the electoral system, on the delineation of 
the electoral constituencies and the like. 
When the ground is firmly set, municipal 
elections may be conducted, preferably free 
of partisan character. The country then may 
move to the first parliamentary election 
under the new Constitution, Obviously, the 
steps I have outlined here may be replaced 
by others which may be determined as more 
suitable, But I have attempted to indicate 
that the process of transition is not an over- 
night affair. 

Allow me to say, however, that what mat- 
ters most is not the time that may be re- 
quired for the full implementation of the 
Constitution but the unequivocal determi- 
nation of Premier Papadopoulos to move seri- 
ously to the full and genuine implementation 
of the Constitution through a political solu- 
tion, and the willingness of the political lead- 
ers to promote and support such a political 
solution. If, as I believe, Papadopoulos is 
indeed determined to seek such a political 
solution and move toward the full and gen- 
uine implementation of the Constitution, 
then anyone who, regardless of motives, op- 
poses such @ political solution inadvertently 
delays the democratization. 


5. CONCLUSIONS 


a. The record clearly suggests that Congress 
should refrain from any action which might 
exacerbate Greek-American relations since 
such action is very likely to delay the democ- 
ratization process. 

b. The question of military assistance can- 
not and should not be used as a leverage for 
pressuring the Greek government. Military 
assistance is not given as payment or prize 
for “good conduct,” neither can it be withheld 
as punishment for “unseemly behavior.” It 
should not be used as a club because it is 
bound to have the opposite effect from the 
one intended; namely, instead of speeding up 
democratization it is most likely to retard and 
undermine it. It should not be used as an 
instrument of pressure for one additional 
reason: Without in the least speeding up 
democratization, it may well weaken the 
bonds between Greece and the United States. 

c. Greece is vital to the NATO alliance and 
primarily to the security and stability of the 
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Eastern Mediterranean and of the Middle 
East. Any action which undermines the co- 
operation between the United States and 
Greece, especially with reference to the Sixth 
Fleet, is blatantly counter-productive as it 
affects adversely the NATO alliance and in- 
directly but no less vitally the security and 
preservation of Israel. 


Mr. Speaker, Dr. Kousoulas stated that 
when he was in Athens in August 1971, he 
talked to former Cabinet Ministers and 
Members of Parliament, and several 
had expressed their views in public and 
gave permission to publish their public 
statements of their present views on the 
political situation in Greece. The follow- 
ing are statements of those former 
Cabinet Ministers and Members of 
Parliament: 

IOANNIS TSIRIMOKOS 

Mr. Ioannis Tsirimokos, former Member of 
Parliament representing Athens, a leading 
member of the Center Union, brother of the 
late Elias Tsirimokos, the prominent 
left-of-center liberal, and the heir to a tong 
family tradition of devotion to the demo- 
cratic principles, made the following state. 
ment following the decision of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the U.S. 
House of Representatives to block military 
aid to Greece: 

‘The Greeks in thelr overwhelming major- 
ity fervently desire the transition, as quickly 
as possible, to the full constitutional order 
and the free Democratic parliamentary life. 
They honor and love the American nation 
and the American people because of common 
struggles in the defense of the free world 
ideals and for their sincere aid and support 
in the past during critical moments of our 
history. 

All these, however, in no way signify that 
our people desire the direct or indirect inter- 
vention in our internal affairs. The study of 
our political history has taught us that, as a 
rule, the foreign interventions, even those 
of our friends and allies, have turned even- 
tually against our National interest and to 
the detriment of our free political life. 

The members of the Foreign Relations sub- 
committee of the American House of Repre- 
sentatives, who based their important de- 
cision on the outrageous testimony of Mrs. 
Margaret Papandreou and Mr. Elias Dimitra- 
kopoulos, must be assured that both the 
Greek Nation and Democracy will survive and 
move forward, even without American mili- 
tary assistance, consistent with the principles 
and Ideals of the free world.” 


PAUSANIAS KATSOTAS 


Mr. Pausanias Katsotas, a leading member 
of the Center Union and a distinguished and 
very outspoken liberal political leader for 
almost three decades, made the following 
statement on August 3, 1971: 

“On July 30, 1971, Andreas Papandreou 
commenting on the contacts of former polit- 
ical leaders with the Premier of Greece, 
attacked me personally and my son Spyros 
Katsotas, calling us traitors of the Nation 
and threatening to treat us like the junta 
itself etc. . . Reply: Such an accusation com- 
ing from a person which was absent from all 
the difficult struggles of our Nation and of 
our People for the preservation of freedom 
and of the free democratic institutions (only 
because we happen to disagree with his 
warped and unpatriotic policies) indicates 
extreme moral decay. We reject this severe 
accusation with indignation and at the same 
time with contempt for the odious slanderer, 
We are neither deserters nor have we run 
away. We do not beg for alms and we do not 
depend for our livelihood on the support of 
others who are working for their daily bread. 

We have been and we remain Democrats. 

We were among the founding members of 
the Center Union which I joined, with other 
political parties, in my capacity as the leader 
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of the Progressive Worker-Peasant party. We 
believe in Freedom, Democracy, Social Jus- 
tice, and Popular Sovereignty. We believe that 
the People, freely and without violence must 
determine by themselyes (guided by and 
with respect for the laws of the country) 
the political and social conditions within 
which they wish to live and work. 

Nothing can affect us or force us to change 
these convictions of ours. 

The Greek people are the only judges— 
incorruptible judges at that—over the polit- 
ical life and activities of Political Persons. 
For me, in particular, who has served in the 
Armed Forces during all the struggles of our 
generation against foreign and domestic 
enemies, my fellow soldiers and fellow-fight- 
ers are also my judges. The Greek people 
have already given their answer. Without the 
inheritance of a political name and without 
financial resources I was elected between 
1946 and 1967: 

Member of Parliament representing Aitol- 
cakarnania, twice; 

Member of Parliament representing Athens, 
three times; 

Mayor of Athens, once; 

Member of the City Council of Athens, 
twelve years; 

During the same period, I served as Minis- 
ter of Public Order, Interior, Northern Greece, 
and Social Welfare. 

On the other hand, the Armed Forces and 
our Allies have honored me, during the wars, 
with all the highest distinctions. 

Without reservation, I approved and sup- 
ported as a constructive step the decision of 
Spyros Katsotas [note: his son], former 
Member of Parliament from Aitoloakarnania: 

To accept the invitation of the Premier of 
the country, who has held this high post for 
four years; to listen to his views; to discuss 
with him the situation and the political de- 
velopments. 

I am absolutely convinced (as it is shown 
by the public approval expressed in many 
forms) that my statement reflects the feel- 
ings and the expectations of the great major- 
ity of the Greek people. It is time to declare 
a basic truth to all concerned: The great 
masses of working people, whether they work 
with their hands or with their brains, the en- 
tire Nation, want to become masters of their 
own home. They want to achieve this as soon 
as possible by political means and not by vio- 
lence. No more violent interventions. 

In conclusion, I am not going to be in- 
fluenced by insults or by threats. We can- 
not take any steps to protect ourselves and 
for this reason we entrust the safety of our 
lives to the people. But we remain calm and 
unmoved by threats. With our head high, we 
shall assist in the restoration of Democracy, 
of the free Democratic Institutions, and of 
Popular Sovereignty. 


DIMITRIOS THANOPOULOS 


Mr. Dimitrios Thanopoulos, former Mem- 
ber of Parliament (ERE), Vice-President of 
the Greek Parliament, and Cabinet Minister, 
as well as a resistance fighter during the Nazi 
occupation of Greece (1941-1944) made the 
following statement replying to Mr. George 
Rallis, former Member of Parliament (ERE), 
former Cabinet Minister, and leading politi- 
cal personality, who has publicly questioned 
the sincerity of Premier Papadopoulos in his 
contacts with political leaders: 

“. .. Mr. Rallis claims that the Premier, 
not following [Mr. Rallis’] prescription is 
using me and my colleagues simply to create 
certain impressions without any sincere de- 
sire to promote a democratic development. 

I reply: 1. This allegation is unfair to the 
Premier because he has spoken categorically 
and in public against the establishment of 
a ‘regime’ while he denounced at the same 
time any tendencies to move in such a di- 
rection, In his talk with me, [Premier Papa- 
dopoulos] said clearly that the country must 
move toward a constitutional political de- 
velopment, and he sought my cooperation in 
this effort. Why should I doubt the sincerity 
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of the Premier’s intentions; indeed how can 
Mr. Rallis doubt this sincerity since he did 
not have the opportunity for a personal talk 
with the Premier? Mr. Rallis has no justifi- 
cation, because the practical results from the 
talks [of Premier Papadopoulos} with the 
Political World (note: the politicians) have 
yet to materialize. I think he ought to have 
a little patience. 

2. Mr. Rallis’ assertion is also unfair to me 
and to those colleagues of mine who had 
talks with the Premier. In assessing the pres- 
ent situation we, myself ‘and the other po- 
litical persons who had talks with the Pre- 
mier, reached the conclusion, much earlier 
than Mr. Rallis [who also favors a political 
solution], that the interest of our Nation and 
of our People demands a political solution 
through a dialogue—especially in view of 
current changes in the balance of power in 
the Mediterranean and in the Balkans, which 
require more than ever that we have national 
unity. 

Mr. Rallis should know, at least with ref- 
erence to me, that my personality has been 
forged in difficult national and political 
struggles, and that my contribution in blood 
during those struggles for our country and 
for democratic freedom do not allow me to 
make any concession which will not serve 
the freedom-loving Greek People. To pro- 
mote the success of the talks, we set aside, 
as we should, our past disappointments, com- 
plaints, fanaticisms and personal ambitions, 
and we have placed ourselves at the dis- 
posal of a dialogue. During the talks, we 
presented to the Premier our views with 
boldness and honesty and we believe that 
he, as the leader of the revolution and with 
the sense of responsibility deriving from his 
high post as Premier, must have appropri- 
ately assessed. 

We are not impatient for the results as 
Mr. Rallis appears to be, because we take into 
account that the Initiative but also the re- 
sponsibility for the necessary process lead- 
ing to a smooth, nonviolent transition to 
Democracy belong by necessity to the revolu- 
tion and its Premier . .. 

- + . My disagreement with Mr, Rallis and 
all those who believe as I do that the only 
path to normal political life is the path of 
discussion, Hes precisely on this point, They 
are impatient and insist that their prescrip- 
tions must be followed, We are not impa- 
tient because we are convinced that the 
patriotism, and the Premier’s high sense of 
responsibility for the future of our country 
will guide the Premier's steady steps .. . to 
the road of Democracy, a Democracy capable 
of withstanding the machinations of its en- 
emies, and capable of serving the interests of 
the Greek People.” 


SPYROS MARKEZINIS 


Mr. Spyros Markezinis, the leader of the 
Progressive Party, and the architect of 
Greece's economic recovery in the early 
fifties, strongly opposed, in a statement to 
me, the decision of the House of Representa- 
tives to block military assistance to Greece, 
and rejected any form of foreign intervention 
in Greece's domestic affairs. 

EVANGELOS AVEROFF-TOSITZA 

Mr. Evangelos Averoff-Tositza, for eight 
years Foreign Minister of Greece under Pre- 
mier Karamanlis stressed, in a statement to 
me, that he disagrees with any effort to tie 
the question of military aid to Greece to 
the question of democratization. He is also 
in favor of a political solution through a 
dialogue between Premier Papadopoulos and 
the political leadership. In fact, he is the 
first major political figure in Greece openly 
to have advocated such a dialogue as early 
as 1968. 

PAVLOS VARDINOGIANNIS 

Mr. Pavlos Vardinogiannis, a leading mem- 
ber of the Center Union, former Cabinet Min- 
ister and Member of Parliament, who escaped 
to Europe the night of the military coup and 
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who was at a time accused with Andreas 
Papandreou as the leading figures in the 
notorious Aspida plot (allegedly a left-wing 
conspiratorial organization if the Greek 
army during 1965-66), who has now re- 
turned to Greece and who is currently a key 
figure in the talks of political persons with 
Premier Papadopoulos stated to me during 
my recent visit to Athens: 

“Our country’s interest demands that we 
contribute to a political solution so that 
our country can move, without violence, to 
Democracy. Blind and sterile opposition can 
only delay the country’s transition to a demo- 
cratic constitutional order. I strongly urge 
our American friends to refrain from the 
kind of intervention in our domestic affairs 
which may harm this process toward a polit- 
ical solution. Let us all be patient during this 
delicate period. 

I also take this opportunity to voice my 
strong objection to the restrictions imposed 
on military assistance to Greece. I regard this 
decision as ill-advised and self-defeating.” 


Mr. Speaker, it also is interesting that 
many who have been to Greece since the 
military junta actually have not found 
Greece the land of terror that the pro- 
monarchy or some liberal reporters claim 
it to be. To be sure, Greece is a military 
dictatorship, born under a military 
junta, but then, too, Greece is an ally 
of ours and a member of NATO, which to 
many who rarely mention Communist 
dictatorships, find great pleasure in hit- 
ting those dictatorships that are aligned 
with us and the other free world nations. 

Walter Trohan, a columnist for the 
Chicago Tribune, wrote his observations 
under the heading, “Greece Given Un- 
deserved Image”, which is interesting 
and worth calling to the attention of my 
colleagues in the House. The article of 
Mr, Trohan, which appeared in the Chi- 
cago Tribune on Wednesday, October 20, 
reads as follows: 

Greece GIVEN UNDESERVED IMAGE 
(By Walter Trohan) 

ATHENS, Oct. 19.—“Police state” is a horrid 
and even a frightening phrase in America. 
It conjures up visions of concentration 
camps, salt mines, wholesale arrests, and 
police brutality. 

Yet things are seldom what they seem to 
be and quite often aren't what they are said 
to be. So it is with the military regime in 
Greece. 

The morning after the arrival of Vice Presi- 
dent Agnew on his good will mission to 
Greece, the Athens News, one of the city's 
two English language newspapers, carried a 
headline which read: “Noticeable Lack of the 
Common Man, Bombs, Recruited School 
Children Greet Agnew.” The paper was not 
closed down. In fact, there was no govern- 
ment actions whatsoever, altho the story was 
obviously out of focus, if not downright 
untrue. 

For example, the story itself didn’t men- 
tion school children altho the headline did. 
School children were given the day off and 
urged to do what they obviously wanted to 
do: take a look at a son of Hellas who made 
it big in America. But school children had 
been given the same sort of holiday to greet 
President Eisenhower, the late French leader 
Charles de Gaulle and even the Yugoslav 
Marxist leader Marshal Tito without any 
mention of recruitment in the newspapers. 

Two mysterious explosions damaged two 
American cars near the airport, before the 
Vice President’s arrival, but there was no 
evidence that these Incidents had any con- 
nection with the Agnew visit. Finally, crowd 
pictures showed many common men and 
women along the parade route, although 
some of the reporters dismissed the throngs 
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as “sparse” or “thousands” when the num- 
ber was clearly in the hundreds of thou- 
sands. 

Another Athens English newspaper re- 
ported that unusual protective precautions 
were taken because police feared an out- 
break. Yet Byron Stamapopoulos, undersec- 
retary of information for the prime minister, 
assured this commentator that the protec- 
tion was no more extensive than that used 
during other visits of important persons. 

At the Athens Hilton, where the Vice Pres- 
ident was lodged, a group of young people 
passed many police on their way into the 
hotel to present a petition against the regime 
of the colonels, They were stopped on their 
Way to the Agnew suite by a Greek police- 
man, who asked what they wanted. 

They explained they wanted to deliver a 
protest. He said they would not be permitted 
to deliver any message, even one of support, 
and they left satisfied. The policeman didn’t 
even take their names, explaining he didn't 
want to spoil their Sunday. 

Yet many American writers indicate that 
life here is one long spasm of fear of brutal- 
ity and arrest. Many of the same writers have 
long been saying the same thing about Spain, 
but curiously enough they say nothing about 
Russia, where such an effort of protest would 
have brought prompt imprisonment. 

In Iran a wire service reporter solemnly 
swore he knew from actual experience that 
one of his service’s men was arrested and 
thrown into jail because he described the 
Agnew visit to the country’s 2,500th anniver- 
sary as a journey into Arabian nights in- 
stead of Persian nights. He refused to accept 
evidence that this commentator used the 
same phrase the same night [because Arabian 
nights is the more familiar figure] without 
the slightest reproof. 

Evidently the police state you don’t like is 
a menace to all mankind while the police 
state that actually exists and operates in 
terror is to be accepted if you are a pseudo- 
liberal. 


VEYSEY INTRODUCES LEGISLATION 
TO PERMIT SETTLEMENT OF LAND 
TITLE DISPUTES BETWEEN PRI- 
VATE PARTIES AND THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Veysey) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. VEYSEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to introduce a bill which will es- 
tablish a procedure to settle hundreds 
of disputed land title cases throughout 
the Nation. My bill would waive the 
sovereign immunity of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in legal actions brought to quiet 
title to lands in which the U.S. claims an 
interest. 

This bill will especially benefit land- 
owners along the lower Colorado River 
is California and Arizona. Many land 
titles in this area are an unresolvable 
tangle of conflicting claims by the State, 
the Federal Government and private 
landowners. Ownership is so unclear in 
the area that mortgages, and title insur- 
ance are not available. 

The problem stems from the difficulty 
in tracing movements of the river that 
occurred many years ago. The State of 
California acquired large tracts of Colo- 
rado River bottom lands, including the 
uplands to which subject lands are now 
attached, under the Swamp and Over- 


flow Act of 1850. During the 1870’s the - 


State issued patents to these upland 
areas to pioneer settlers. These patents 
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pos es the land based on a survey of 

The property that these settlers ac- 
quired was for the most part wild, un- 
settled, and of relatively little value. The 
Colorado River flooded frequently, inun- 
dating on occasion as much as 60,000 
acres, and it has been known to change 
its course by as much as a full mile ina 
single day. The river continued these 
wild, sudden changes along with gradual 
changes until the Hoover Dam was 
closed in 1935. Before that time the lands 
in question were sometimes on the east 
side of the river, sometimes on the west 
side of the river, and quite often under 
the river. 

The law provides that when the river 
changes its course slowly and naturally, 
title to the former riverbottom land that 
becomes exposed cedes to the adjacent 
landowner. But when the river changes 
its course suddenly, titles remain un- 
changed. 

Between private parties the problem 
of sorting out titles under these condi- 
tions would be difficult. But with the 
Federal Government as one of the dis- 
puting landowners, a fair solution be- 
comes almost impossible. The Govern- 
ment not only has much greater re- 
sources for such litigation, but is clothed 
in sovereign immunity and may not con- 
sent to be sued at all. 

The bill I introduce today would de- 
clare the Federal Government’s willing- 
ness to cooperate in good faith in the 
resolution of these tangled titles. I am 
pleased to report that the Department of 
Justice concurs in the need to waive 
sovereign immunity in situations like 
this, and in fact suggested the actual 
language of this bill. 

Under present law, title disputes be- 
tween private parties and the Federal 
Government can only be resolved when 
the Government decides to sue to settle 
the title. Under this bill the private 
parties could initiate suits of their own 
in the Federal District Courts without 
regard for the jurisdictional amount. 
They would have 6 years from date of 
enactment to commence such suits. 

The bill authorizes suits to settle legal 
questions such as accretion and avulsion, 
easements and mineral titles. It does not 
authorize suits over water rights, or 
equitable claims of adverse possession, 
or challenges to trust and restricted In- 
dian lands, It would leave intact all State 
real property law relating to issues not 
covered in the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the courts are the tradi- 
tional forum for the resolution of dis- 
putes such as this. I hope my colleagues 
will look into the need for this legislation 
and give landowners across the Nation 
access to the courts to settle these con- 
flicting claims once and for all. 


ie ee 


U.S. TRADE POLICY MUST REFLECT 
CHANGED WORLD CONDITIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. SAYLOR) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, there is 
conclusive evidence that the United 
States has reached an untenable position 
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in the world market. Our once-strong 
trading position has lost ground in nearly 
every category. The flood of imports has 
gone unabated so long as to undermine 
our whole balance of payments position. 
Official sleight-of-hand, statistical she- 
nanigans to explain away our weakened 
international status are farcical. 

Since the inauguration of the Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements program in 1934, 
the world economic picture has changed 
drastically. Unfortunately, our official 
policy of encouraging imports at the ex- 
pense of American jobs, has not changed. 
The “free-traders” got a renewed lease 
on life with the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 and our competitive position has de- 
clined dramatically since that time. 

We have reached the crossroads. Offi- 
cial policy must change. Exports must be 
increased and/or imports reduced. There 
is little nope that such a change of heart 
or policy will come from the State De- 
partment. In order to change the policy, 
Congress must act. z 

It is not right nor fair to the Ameri- 
can workingman to continue unreal- 
istic international trade policies. The na- 
tional interest demands implementation 
of a new fair trade program. 

Mr. Speaker, the Pennsylvania Steer- 
ing Committee, for and on behalf of the 
members of the Pennsylvania congres- 
sional delegation has written letters to 
the President, the chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, and the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, calling for prompt support of 
legislation to provide for a new interna- 
tional trade program particularly as em- 
bodied in H.R. 10914 and S. 2592. 

For the information of our colleagues, 
I am inserting as part of my remarks, the 
communications referred to above signed 
by the chairman of our steering commit- 
tee, the Honorable THomas E. MORGAN, 

PENNSYLVANIA CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATION, 
Washington, D.C., October 18, 1971. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: The Pennsylvania 
Congressional Delegation Steering Commit- 
tee which speaks for the entire Pennsylvania 
Congressional Delegation met recently with 
more than five hundred representatives of 
Pennsylvania labor organizations and dis- 
cussed the trade policies of this country and 
its foreign competitors along with American 
multi-national corporations which are under- 
mining the American economy and unfairly 
eliminating the jobs of American workers. 

According to information available to the 
Steering Committee, in recent years the 
bulging trade surplus which the United 
States comfortably enjoyed throughout the 
Twentieth Century has dramatically and 
precipitously shriveled. An annual surplus 
that averaged in excess of $5 billion during 
1960-67 suddenly shrank to an annual ayer- 
age of $1.6 billion in 1968-70. The first eight 
months of 1971, the Steering Committee has 
been informed, show a deficit of almost $1 
billion, At this rate, total imports may well 
exceed exports for 1971 as a whole by as 
much as $2 billion. 

The Pennsylvania Congressional Delega- 
tion Steering Committee has further infor- 
mation that the flow of technology abroad— 
much of it brought about by U.S. private 
investment in plant and equipment over- 
seas—has contributed to the rapid growth of 
imports of high-technology manufactured 
goods which compete directly with American 
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products. At the present time controls on 
U.S. private investment overseas are loose, 
inadequate, and not related to trade and pro- 
duction. Moreover, U.S. tax laws have tended 
to exacerbate the problem, providing incen- 
tives to American industry to exploit cheap 
labor in other countries both by supplying 
motives for direct foreign investment and by 
encouraging the export of partially finished 
products for further processing and/or as- 
sembly, taxing only the value added when 
the product is re-imported for sale at home. 

Included in information furnished the 
Steering Committee by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, between 1966 and 1969 present 
U.S. foreign trade policies produced the 
equivalent of a net loss of 700,000 American 
jobs. Estimates of foreign employment en- 
gaged in processing goods for export to the 
United States under provisions of Section 
807 and 806.30 of the Tariff Act totaled 
121,000 in 1969. 

Mr. President, it is the opinion of the 
Pennsylvania Congressional Delegation that 
the United States cannot continue its for- 
eign trade policies, oblivious and uncon- 
cerned about the changes that are taking 
place in international business and com- 
merce. It is extremely essential that the 
Government promote the welfare and protect 
the security of the American people by 
adopting a policy that will permit the fur- 
ther expansion of trade and at the same time 
enhance the achievement of national goals 
and purposes. 

The Pennsylvania Congressional Delega- 
tion in their consideration of the nation’s 
trade policies is cognizant of the efforts be- 
ing made by you and commends you for the 
success to date. However, we recommend a 
more vigorous and basic continuation of a 
general reassessment of existing trade rela- 
tionships, including the inequitable treat- 
ment of American products in international 
trade. In making this recommendation, the 
Delegation firmly believes that any delay in 
coming to grips with this serious problem 
will weaken our domestic industry and fur- 
ther imperil the jobs of American workers. 

Your favorable consideration of this plea 
by the Pennsylvania Congressional Delega- 
tion for a new national policy on foreign 
trado will be appreciated. 

Respectfully yours, 
THOMAS E. MORGAN, 
Chairman, Steering Committee. 


PENNSYLVANIA CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATION, 
Washington, D.C., October 18, 1971. 
Hon. RUSSELL B. LONG, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Finance, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Cuamman: At a recent meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Congressional Delega- 
tion Steering Committee, which speaks for 
the entire Pennsylvania Congressional Dele- 
gation, the bill, S. 2592, “Foreign Trade and 
Investment Act of 1972,” was discussed in 
great detail, 

According to information available to the 
Steering Committee, the inescapable fact is 
that some of America’s most vital industries 
are being hurt by the uncontrolled flood of 
foreign goods and ironically a not consider- 
able part of these imports is being produced 
by U.S. financed firms competing in Ameri- 
can markets with domestic companies. Tex- 
tiles and shoes, electronics, glass and auto- 
mobiles, steel, rubber, toys and desk calcu- 
lators, mining, farming, fishing—new and 
old industries—are all suffering because of 
massive imports. 

The Pennsylvania Congressional Delega- 
tion Steering Committee has further infor- 
mation that on the basis of Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures, it is estimated that some 
700,000 U.S. workers lost their jobs between 
1966 and 1969 because of imports and sales 
by foreign subsidiaries of American firms 
competing with U.S. made products. 
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To stop the further loss of jobs in the 
United States, it is the consensus of the 
Pennsylvania Congressional Delegation that 
Congressional action should be taken imme- 
diately to provide a policy which would 
maintain an equitable balance between our 
domestic and international interests. 

The Pennsylvania Congressional Delega- 
tion respectfully requests that your commit- 
tee schedule immediate hearings on S. 2592, 
“Foreign Trade and Investment Act of 1972,” 
and similar bills now pending. 

Thanking you for your consideration of 
this request and with best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS E. MORGAN, 
Chairman, Steering Committee. 


PENNSYLVANIA CONGRESSIONAL 
DELEGATION, 
Washington, D.C., October 18, 1971. 

Hon. WuBUR D. MILLS, 

Chairman, House Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Deak MR. CHAIRMAN: At a recent meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Congressional Delega- 
tion Steering Committee, which speaks for 
the entire Pennsylvania Congressional Dele- 
gation, the bill, H.R. 10914, “Foreign Trade 
and Investment Act of 1972,” was discussed 
in great detail. 

According to information available to the 
Steering Committee, the inescapable fact is 
that some of America’s most vital industries 
are being hurt by the uncontrolled flood of 
foreign goods and ironically a not consider- 
able part of these imports is being produced 
by U.S. financed firms competing in Ameri- 
can markets with domestic companies. Tex- 
tiles and shoes, electronics, glass and auto- 
mobiles, steel, rubber, toys and desk cal- 
culators, mining, farming, fishing—new and 
old industries—are all suffering because of 
massive ‘mports. 

The Pennsylvania Congressional Delega- 
tion Steering Committee has further infor- 
mation that on the basis of Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures, it is estimated that some 
700,000 U.S. workers lost their jobs between 
1966 and 1969 because of imports and sales 
by foreign subsidiaries of American firms 
competing with U.S. made products, 

To stop the further loss of jobs in the 
United States, it is the consensus of the 
Pennsylvania Congressional Delegation that 
Congressional action should be taken im- 
mediately to provide a policy which would 
maintain an equitable balance between our 
domestic and international interests. 

The Pennsylvania Congressional Delegation 
respectfully requests that your committee 
schedule immediate hearings on H.R. 10914, 
“Foreign Trade and Investment Act of 1972,” 
and similar bills now pending. 

Thanking you for your consideration of 
this request and with best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS E. MORGAN, 
Chairman, Steering Committee. 


FOUR FEET FROM THE DOOR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas (Mr. PRYOR) is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday morning I read with great sor- 
row and dismay the tragic account of 15 
elderly people who lost their lives in an- 
other nursing home fire. The setting for 
this particular catastrophe was Hones- 
dale, Pa. It was yet another in a continu- 
ing series of horror stories which are be- 
coming ofttimes synonymous with the 
American nursing home. 
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I went to Honesdale yesterday in an 
attempt to ask why—and with the hope 
that the story of Honesdale will not be 
repeated. 

I found there a good town, good peo- 
ple—all who were shocked and asking, 
“How could it happen here?” 

Upon interviewing the manager of the 
home, I found a cooperative and direct 
individual who struggled to explain away 
a holocaust. 

Yes, there were a lot of reasons given— 
but none can justify the cold fact that 15 
helpless old people, the youngest being 
73, met death in an unforgiveable way in 
a night of terror. 

Mr. Speaker, subsequent to a tragedy 
such as Honesdale, it seems only too 
natural for everyone to look around to 
seek someone to blame. From all indica- 
tions, there will be the usual investiga- 
tions, reports, accusations, and hearing 
until finally no one will listen any longer. 
The dead will be buried and the hor- 
rors of an October night in Honesdale 
will be blurred. 

It does not take long. Who, for exam- 
ple, remembers or talks any longer of 
Marietta, where 32 elderly patients died 
in a similar fire? That was less than 2 
years ago. 

Or Baltimore, where food poisoning 
meant death last year for 28 senior citi- 
zens in a nursing home, or even the Sep- 
tember fire in a Salt Lake City nursing 
home, where -ix met death? 

It is too late to place blame on anyone 
else than ourselves, and on a system 
which perpetrates confusion and gross 
inefficiency which ultimately results in 
chaos. Such is the situation which 
shrouds the events of Honesdale and 
makes this case a typical example of 
elderly care in thousands of America’s 
nursing homes. “It was such a nice 
place,” said one of the stunned local citi- 
zens, as we shuffied through the charred 
ruins. “They seemed to enjoy living 
here,” proclaimed another, 

But what about a closer examination 
of the Honesdale fire? 

What standards did this home meet? 
Was it safe? Was the tragedy avoidable? 
How many more Honesdales will there 
be? What are we going to do about it? 

First only one person, a licensed, prac- 
tical nurse, was on duty at the Geiger 
Nursing Home. When unable to make 
contact with the local fire station, she 
ran for help, thus leaving the entire 
home’s population of elderly and feeble 
patients alone. There are no Federal reg- 
ulations to require this home to have any 
additional help on duty, Mr. Speaker. 

Second, the rooms were not equipped 
with any call system to the nurses’ sta- 
tion. It is uncontroverted now that the 
fire began in or near the gas dryer which 
was in close proximity to the patients’ 
rooms. 

Was it possible that the patients them- 
se'ves knew first of the fire, and, unable to 
make their voices heard, could have sig- 
naled the nurse on duty and provided 
adequate warning? Possibly, but only 
with adequate communication systems to 
the nurses’ station. For Honesdale, no 
Federal regulation required call systems, 

I did see lying on the floor of a patient’s 
room a tiny dinner bell, charred and al- 
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most melted—the manager explaining 
that it was all they could afford. 

Third, at least one of the victims was 
found tied to her bed. “She had a broken 
hip” was the only explanation. 

Does not such a physical condition re- 
quire truly skilled care? No sir, not at 
Honesdale—the Federal regulations are 
silent as applied to the quality or degree 
of care to be given in this type of home. 

Fourth, had this particular nursing 
home been recently inspected for poten- 
tial fire hazards? Yes, in fact, as re- 
cently as October 2, 1971. 

The question, however, is who per- 
formed this inspection? 

What were the qualifications of that 
inspector? Was he trained sufficiently to 
recognize those possible dangerous areas 
which are potential hazards in a nurs- 
ing home? Did he meet the very high 
standards necessary to perform his duty? 

It is my understanding that one of the 
members of the local volunteer fire de- 
partment had performed a recent fire in- 
spection, and the degree of his training or 
individual skill at this time remains un- 
known. 

Mr. Speaker, the facts of this tragedy 
speak eloquently for themselves. 

Basically, the Geiger Home was a one- 
story, 18-bed nursing unit wing of the 
building of unprotected wood-frame con- 
struction built in 1959 and attached to 
an existing two-story wood-frame farm 
dwelling. 

There were no fire doors or fire walls 
separating hazardous areas such as the 
laundry room from patient areas. 

All patient rooms opened off a central 
corridor. Interior finishes comprise 42- 
inch gypsum wallboard and cane-fibered 
acoustical tile ceilings along the main 
corridors. 

The wall surfaces were either 42-inch 
gypsum wallboard or plywood paneling. 

Floor finishes were either asphalt tile 
or sheet vinyl. 

Each patient room had a standard 
hollow-core, wood door, highly combusti- 
ble. 

There was no automatic sprinkler sys- 
tem and fire detection systems were non- 
existent. 

No smoke doors were provided through- 
out the building. 

There was no evidence of exit signs 
indicating the route to exit doors. 

There was no fire alarm system in the 
building. 

The behavior of the materials and fin- 
ishes indicates that the fire traveled the 
entire length of the nursing unit produc- 
ing considerable heat, dense smoke, and 
carbonized particles. 

The entire corridor system, floor to 
ceiling, including patient rooms, were 
either completely burned out or damaged 
by extremely heavy smoke and carbon- 
ized deposits. 

Investigation of the cause of the fire, 
which originated in a laundry room ad- 
jacent to the nursing unit, has narrowed 
down the probability of a malfunction 
in the natural gas clothes dryer. 

The interiors of all rooms in the 1959 
addition were affected. Many doors to pa- 
tient rooms were completely burned out, 
offering almost no fire protection to the 
occupants. 
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An inspection of the building identified 
many violations of the basic principles 
of fire safety essential to providing a rea- 
sonably fire-safe nursing home, to wit: 

First, the building was an unprotected 
wood-frame structure; 

Second, the building was not subdi- 
vided into two or more fire sections by 
smokestop partitions; and 

Third, corridor partitions provide less 
than 1-hour fire resistance. 

Fourth, extensive use of interior finish 
materials such as plywood paneling and 
combustible acoustical tile produced 
hazardous conditions. 

Fifth, the structural system utilized 
required automatic sprinkler protection 
throughout the building, but none ex- 
isted. 

Sixth, the building lacked a fire alarm 
system. 

Seventh, hazardous areas such as the 
laundry were not segregated from the 
nursing unit. 

Highth, the nursing home lacked suf- 
ficient personnel to alert the patients, 
alert the fire department, attempt to 
extinguish the fire, and evacuate the 
patients. 

The Pennsylvania fire safety standards 
are extremely weak in many fire protec- 
tion features when compared with Fed- 
eral standards such as those promulgated 
under the medicaid program. These Fed- 
eral standards require that after Jan- 
uary 1, 1970, any skilled nursing home 
utilized as a provider of medical assist- 
ance must comply with the 21st edition 
of the Life Safety Code. The following 
comments illustrate some of the differ- 
ences between the Life Safety Code and 
the Pennsylvania standards: 

First, the Pennsylvania standards per- 
mit combustible construction types in a 
multistory nursing home. The Life Safety 
Code requires that all institutional 
buildings of two or more stories shall be 
constructed of at least 2-hour fire resis- 
tive construction, precluding the use of 
combustible construction in the struc- 
tural assembly. 

Second, the Life Safety Code requires 
a fire alarm system be provided in all 
institutional buildings. The Pennsylvania 
standards require a fire alarm system 
only in certain multistory buildings 
based on patient occupancy. 

Third, the Life Safety Code requires 
automatic sprinkler protection through- 
out all institutional buildings of combus- 
tible construction, including unprotected 
noncombustible construction. The Penn- 
sylvania regulations require sprinkler 
protection only in certain hazardous 
areas such as storage room, workshop, or 
basement areas. 

Fourth, the Life Safety Code requires 
that each floor used for institutional 
sleeping rooms, unless provided with a 
horizontal exit, shall be divided into at 
least two fire sections by a smokestop 
partition. No more than 150 feet of corri- 
dor length without smokestop partitions 
or horizontal exits is permitted. The 
Pennsylvania standards do not contain 
specific compartmentation requirements 
for nursing homes. 

Fifth, the Life Safety Code requires 
that smoke doors in smokestop parti- 
tions may be held open only by an elec- 
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tric hold-open device and shall close by 
activation of the sprinkler system; or by 
a complete smoke detection system; or by 
a local smoke-detection device located 
adjacent to each side of the door open- 
ing. The Pennsylvania regulations are 
silent on smoke-door requirements for 
nursing homes. 

Mr. Richard Amerikian, a nationally 
known expert and fire safety consultant 
for the U.S. Public Health Service, was 
also at the scene yesterday. He said: 

There is no possible way this structure 
could be justified for use as a nursing home. 
It does not incorporate one single protection 
feature. The building is a fire trap. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Richard Stevens of 
the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion has called nursing homes the most 
hazardous of all types of occupancies. 
Again and again we have the truth of 
this statement brought home to us by 
terrible tragedies, yet we are not moved 
to action. We, at all levels of the Gov- 
ernment, fail to do the things we know 
how to do—and out of humanity and 
simple public responsibility should do— 
for the safety of the most vulnerable and 
most helpless of our citizens. 

A year and a half ago, in March of 
1970, I addressed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the lessons we should have 
learned from the tragic fire in the Har- 
mar House Nursing Home in Marietta, 
Ohio. My colleagues will recall that this 
was a medicare extended-care facility 
in which 32 aged patients lost their lives. 
I pointed out that medicare fire-safety 
standards were inadequate and that en- 
forcement was lax and often relied on 
local nursing home inspectors who are 
not qualified in fire safety. 

Mr. Speaker, the Harmer House fire 
showec clearly the inadequacy of the 
medicare fire safety standards and 
showed clearly what actions the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare should take to strengthen them. 
In late February, about 6 weeks after the 
fire, the Social Security Administration 
sent a letter to State agencies advising 
them that at some unspecified future 
date new regulations would be issued in- 
corporating in medicare the standards 
for flammability of floor covering which 
had been in Hill-Burton standards for 
years, In the meantime, State agencies 
were asked to write to nursing homes and 
find out how many had unsafe carpet- 
ing 


Mr. Speaker, in my speech in March, 
1970, I said of this timid and tempor- 
izing action: 

This process will take even more months.” 

Why wait? Why temporize with this issue 
of fire safety?—If the Bureau of Health In- 
surance cannot act now when the terrible 
deaths of 32 helpless people are fresh in our 
minds, when will it act? 


Mr. Speaker, when I spoke those words 
I was impatient with bureaucratic de- 
lay. Today I am appalled as I report to 
you the incredible fact that a year and 
a half later no new fire safety regula- 
tions have been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
It is true that a notice of proposed rule- 
making was published for comment in 
September, 1970, but this, of course, had 
no force. 
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The medicare fire safety standards in 
force today are the same inadequate 
standards issued in 1966; the same stand- 
ards which allowed highly flammable 
carpet on the floor at Harmer House; the 
same standards which allowed the 244- 
foot uninterrupted corridor through 
which the smoke and flame spread to 
claim 32 lives. 

Mr. Speaker, the Geiger Nursing Home, 
which I visited yesterday, was not a 
medicare home. It was not, technically, 
a medicaid home, although most of the 
patients were welfare recipients and fed- 
erally assisted patients. But the tragedy 
of this home again holds up the mirror 
so that we can see our failures. 

The Pennsylvania code is less strict in 
many ways than the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association’s Life Safety Code 
which is required by law in the medicaid 
program, yet only by virtue of the 
“grandfather clause” in the code could 
it pass under State law. I am not yet pre- 
pared to say whether there was some 
Federal responsibility for the fire and 
safety conditions in this home. We do 
know that Federal funds were being used 
through the old-age assistance program 
to pay for the care of some of the pa- 
tients who died there and to pay for wel- 
fare patients in similar homes through- 
out the country. I am looking into this 
aspect of the matter and will have more 
to report on it within a few days. 

Today I ask, how many more? How 
many more times will we stand in the 
charred and acrid ruins of nursing homes 
making our investigations, followed by 
our reports and speeches, before we act? 

How many more of our elders will end 
their lives in terror before the institu- 
tions of Government begin to do, forth- 
rightly and effectively, the things we 
know how to do to afford them safety? 

Mr. Speaker, there is another element 
in this tragic episode, another piece of 
human tragedy which rears its ugly head 
every time we hear Jf another calamity in 
American nursing homes. 

It is perhaps the ultimate irony in a 
society which we so easily call “civilized” 
and “democratized.” It is the devastating 
truth that our nursing homes and our 
elderly themselves have become capital- 
ized and commercialized to such an ex- 
tent that they are viewed as potential 
dollars rather than human beings. 

Mr. Speaker, in the last year and one- 
half I have come to the floor of Con- 
gress and pleaded not only for institu- 
tional changes within these Halls, but I 
have come also to speak of changes which 
should be made on State and Federal 
levels. Inevitably, in each instance, those 
calls for action were answered not by 
legislative response nor by administra- 
tive response, nor even, in fact, by judi- 
cial response. They were answered by a 
press release emanating from the indus- 
try spokesmen, the American Nursing 
Home Association and whichever State 
nursing home association was involved in 
the tragedy so described. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday afternoon I 
went to Honesdale, Pa., at my own ex- 
pense, and carried with me experts in the 
field of nursing home regulations in gen- 
eral and fire safety in particular. 

Upon my arrival at the scene of the 
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loss of 15 lives, of two pairs of husband 
and wife, of people whose birth reached 
as far back as 1879, I was greeted by a 
former public relations man who now 
serves as executive director of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Nursing and Con- 
valescence Homes. 

Only 1 month ago in a hearing in 
Harrisburg, Pa., his association had op- 
posed the implementation of fire safety 
regulations which would meet, meet 
existing Federal standards. In words that 
should shock any American who feels 
that individual life is infinitely more 
valuable than property, the industry 
staked out its position on fire safety. 

It is almost chilling to recall words re- 
cited only a month before yesterday’s 
tragedy and to note how terribly wrong, 
how inconceivably misconceived the 
arguments of the profit-oriented indus- 
try spokesmen were in opposing those 
regulations. 

In opposition to a proposed new regu- 
lation requiring water sprinkler systems 
in buildings such as those of wood frame 
construction, the industry spokesman 
said, “the best safeguard is a nurse on 
duty.” 

Mr. Speaker, on the night of Octo- 
ber 19, 1971, there was a nurse on duty 
and 15 lives were lost. 

There was no sprinkler system. 

In opposition to regulations which 
would apply minimal Federal standards 
to all nursing homes in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, the industry 
said that there should be more State em- 
phasis on “bootleg” facilities which “in 
no way provide adequate” safety facili- 
ties for patients. 

Mr, Speaker, on the night of October 
19, the Geiger Nursing Home was a mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Association of 
Nursing and Convalescence Homes which 
in no way provided adequate safety fa- 
ae for patients, and 15 lives were 
ost. 

In opposition to regulations which 
would have prohibited the Geiger Nurs- 
ing Home from continuing its operations, 
the industry said that those regulations 
would cost the members of his organiza- 
tion in excess of $21 million a year. 

Mr. Speaker, on the night of Octo- 
ber 19, 15 people were lost and there is no 
way to compute that cost. 

Forgive me if I am morally indignant. 

Forgive me if after 2 years of listening 
to the industry's catcalls and the indus- 
try’s barbs and the industry’s phrases 
and their excuses and their calls for de- 
lay—forgive me if I now ask the industry 
how many more lives, how many more 
lives? 

Mr. Speaker, I could not help but no- 
tice the sudden presence and “concern” 
of officials of the nursing home industry 
as they suddenly appeared on the scene 
of the previous night’s tragedy. 

They finally came, I imagine for the 
first time, to inspect the charred re- 
mains of the Geiger Nursing Home, after 
the fact. It was too late. They came to 
inspect the facility, after the disaster, 
and after they had testified only 1 month 
ago against stricter fire standards for 
the State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday, as I walked 
through what was once a nursing home, 
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alive with the voices and the concerns, 
and even the sorrows of 15 older peo- 
ple, I was struck by the fact that so few 
of us here have ever visited a nursing 
home either before a tragedy or after. As 
one who has visited homes, I know of no 
better way to understand the daily des- 
peration of older Americans and to see 
it written on the faces or, worse yet, to 
see nonexistent remains. 

All of the Members of this House and 
all compassionate Americans could not 
be there yesterday, and I would like to 
report to you today by leading the Mem- 
bers of this House on a tour of what was, 
only 72 hours ago, the home of 15 older 
Americans. 

The stench of burnt flesh and the 
burnt structure permeated everything 
surrounding the Geiger Nursing Home. 
But more than the mere stench of the 
aftermath of this deadly holocaust, the 
poignant human reminder stayed on 
long after the smell was gone. 

As one walked through what was once 
a hall, and looked right and left, one saw 
charred bells, the home’s excuse for a 
call system, laying pitifully on decimated 
night tables. 

One saw hair brushes, melted plastic 
figurines, and a set of false teeth, giv- 
ing reminder to the humanity that once 
existed only a few hours before. 

Perhaps more than anything else, two 
things stick out in my mind this morn- 
ing as I recall all of what I saw yester- 
day in terms of human loss. 

The first was that picture indelibly 
printed on my of a bed, the charred 
remainder of which was fully blackened, 
save for the outline of a human body. 

The second was a mental picture I can 
only create because I was not there on 
the night of October 19. And that was of 
a woman whose body was found 4 feet 
from the door of the Geiger Nursing 
Home, who was desperately trying to 
escape from the devastation surrounding 
her. 

Mr. Speaker, each of us is one day 
closer to that day, and the tragedy is 
that we are still no closer than 4 feet 
from the door. 

Mr. Speaker, I am presently working 
on three proposals to attack the present 
situation as I have described it. I will 
submit them for consideration within 
the next few days. 

First, I will propose that 200 Federal 
fire inspectors be immediately hired, pro- 
viding a 6-week training program by the 
Public Health Service, and working un- 
der the direction of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. I have 
been told that there are many hundreds 
of engineers, who are extremely qualified 
for these positions, now unemployed and 
could be utilized in this field. 

Second, I will propose legislation mak- 
ing applicable all existing Federal fire 
standards to all nursing homes in Amer- 
ica, which receive Federal aid or house 
patients who receive any form of Fed- 
eral assistance. 

Third, I will propose legislation which 
will require that all nursing homes and 
convalescent care institutions must meet 
Federal standards as defined by title 
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XIX of the Social Security Amendments, 
if these homes care for patients or re- 
cipients who receive any Federal assist- 
ance or moneys from the Federal Gov- 
ernment whatsoever. 

There is no time to further compro- 
mise or delay or to engage in ritualistic 
rhetoric. 

We must act now. 


CACHE NATIONAL FOREST 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Utah (Mr. McKay) is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. McKAY. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill authorizing and 
directing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
acquire up to 23,000 acres of land for 
inclusion in the Cache Nationai Forest. 
This land lies in the area of my district 
known as the Middle Fork Canyon on the 
Ogden River in Weber County, Utah. My 
bill is in response to the need to protect a 
valuable watershed in an area of Utah 
where the need for good culinary and 
irrigation water is growing. The need for 
the action proposed in my bill has been 
recognized by the Weber County Com- 
mission, the Ogden City Council, and 
various civic and conservation groups in 
our area. These groups recognized the 
Middle Fork area as a key watershed for 
Pine View Reservoir and a principal 
source of Ogden’s culinary water supplies. 
The inclusion of this area in our na- 
tional forests would also preserve the na- 
tural habitat of fish and game. 

The watershed is threatened by pri- 
vate development. Efforts by the county 
to restrict this development can provide 
temporary relief. But the only realistic, 
long-term solution is to place the land 
within the national forest system. 

Currently the Forest Service owns 
4,000 acres of the land in question. The 
rest of it is in private ownership, al- 
though, for the most part, undeveloped. 

My bill would authorize $3,450,000 to be 
expended to acquire the land. This figure 
is adequate according to knowledgeable 
appraisals of the current value of the 
land involved. However, unless action is 
taken expeditiously, the cost may in- 
crease. I believe the passage of this legis- 
lation is the only possible solution to our 
problem. I can find no current authoriza- 
tions under which the Forest Service 
could act to acquire this land. 

At this time may I introduce two res- 
olutions in support of this measure: 

Boarp or COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
WEBER COUNTY, UTAH 
A resolution relating to conservation of wa- 
ter, wildlife and other natural resources of 
the Cache National Forest in the proximity 
of Pine View Reservoir and environs 

Whereas, the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of Weber County are mindful of the 
critical importance of conserving and pro- 
tecting the natural resources with which the 
County of Weber is so generously endowed; 
and 

Whereas, the drainage area of the Middle 
Fork of the Ogden River, as shown on the 
map hereto attached, is recognized as a prin- 
cipal charge source for artesian wells in a 
densely populated section of Weber County 
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and any pollution of such drainage area 
would pose an immediate and serious threat 
to the purity of such water supply and to the 
quality of water flowing into Pine View Res- 
ervoir, which serves as a source of culinary 
water for a large number of Weber County 
residents; and 

Whereas, it is patently necessary to exer- 
cise special control over the aforesaid area 
of drainage, which measures about 20,000 
acres, to guard against spoliation and pol- 
lution of surface and sub-surface waters 
which would inevitably result from random 
development; and 

Whereas, it is also clearly desirable and in 
the general interest of all the people of the 
County, State and Nation to preserve the 
integrity of the environment of the area, to 
maintain it in a natural and undeveloped 
state, to protect the native wildlife which 
presently flourishes in healthful and beauti- 
ful surroundings, to prevent erosion and to 
minimize the threat of loss to forest and 
range fire in an area as vulnerable to such 
loss as it is rich in beauty and natural re- 
sources, 

Now therefore, to forestall and avoid those 
dire consequences which may ensue should 
unbridled use and development of the Middle 
Fork drainage area take place and recogniz- 
ing both the scope and urgency of the prob- 
lem, the Board of Commissioners, on behalf 
of the people of Weber County, resolve and 
declare it appropriate to propose acquisition 
by the Government of the United States of 
that land in the area which is now privately 
owned, consisting of about 16,000 acres, the 
same thereupon to be placed under the juris- 
diction of the United States Forest Service 
together with those remaining lands in the 
area already so held, and that action to that 
end be initiated with all due speed. 


A RESOLUTION 


Relating to the preservation of the water- 
shed, prevention of pollution which would 
endanger the culinary water of Ogden City, 
and the conservation of wildlife in the 
drainage area of the Middle Fork of the 
Ogden River in Weber County, Utah 


Whereas the drainage area of the Middle 
Fork of the Ogden River is recognized as the 
principal charge source for the artesian wells 
which are the primary supply of culinary 
water for the City of Ogden and any pollu- 
tion of this area will pose a serious threat to 
the purity of this water supply and to Pine 
View Reservoir, which is also a source of 
culinary water for Ogden City and other 
Weber County areas, and 

Whereas less than 4,000 acres of the ap- 
proximately 20,000 acres in this drainage area 
are presently in the Cache National Forest 
and the remainder in private ownership, it 
is obviously necessary to exercise special con- 
trol to guard against spoliation and the pol- 
lution of surface and subsurface waters 
which would inevitably result from random 
development, and 

Whereas we understand that developments 
are being considered in this Middle Fork 
drainage area which would ultimately re- 
sult in severe pollution of the surface 
and subsurface waters draining from it. 
Now, therefore, to forestall and prevent the 
serious consequences which may ensue should 
unrestricted use and development of the Mid- 
dle Fork drainage take place the Board of 
Directors of the Weber County Watershed 
Protective Corporation hereby resolve that 
the approximately 16,000 acres in the area 
which is now privately owned be acquired 
by the Government of the United States and 
placed under the jurisdiction of the US. 
Forest Service with the intent that grazing 
be permitted under Forest Service control 
and that action to that end be taken 
promptly. 
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HON. MAURICE H. THATCHER: THE 
LAST MILESTONE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on October 
16, 1971, I was one of the principal 
speakers in a notable program at the 
annual meeting of the Panama Canal So- 
ciety of Washington, D.C., on the gen- 
eral subject of the major modernization 
of the Panama Canal. 

One of the participants was former 
Representative Maurice H. Thatcher of 
Kentucky, now in his 102d year, the last 
surviving member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, who was a member of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
1923-33, served with great distinction, 
and has been signally honored by the 
Congress in the naming of the impressive 
bridge across the Panama Canal at Bal- 
boa as the Thatcher Ferry Bridge. Mr. 
Thatcher also served as civil Governor 
of the Canal Zone, 1910-13. 

In addition to introducing the first 
speaker, Senator Strom THuRMOND, at 
the meeting, Governor Thatcher pre- 
sented a moving poem that he inscribed 
to the builders, operators, and defenders 
of the Panama Canal and their guests. 

As I know that other Members of the 
Congress will enjoy this latest poetical 
composition of Governor Thatcher, I 
shall read it to the House: 

Tue Lasr MILESTONE 
(By Maurice H. Thatcher) 
Twelve months and more beyond my hun- 
dredth year— 

And I survive! I seek to carry on 
The many tasks I have, with mind yet clear 

And mem'ry firm, and nought of zeal 

agone— 
So far as I can note. Kind friends assurance 
make 

That these dear attributes with me remain 
With undiminished force. Meanwhile I take 

Some liberties with Nature's role to gain 
The goals that I have set for usefulness, 

Which toil and dedication may achieve. 
My hope has been that modest deeds might 

bless 

Some most in need, and worthy to receive. 
Thus have I wrought and I have sought to 

know 
How best to serve a world of care and woe. 


Inscribed to the Builders, Operators and 
Defenders of the Panama Canal and Guests 
at Panama Canal Society’s Luncheon, Oc- 
tober 16, 1971. 


ALLEVIATE UNEMPLOYMENT BY 
HALTING THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
ILLEGAL ALIENS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. DANIELSON) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DANIELSON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to discuss a bill which I have introduced 
that is designed to help prevent aliens 
who have entered the United States il- 
legally from taking jobs away from U.S. 
citizens and legally admitted permanent 
residents. 

The bill has what I consider a unique 
approach. All previous proposals along 
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this line would make a criminal out of 
the alien and also the employer who 
knowingly hires an illegal alien, with 
fines and imprisonment as a deterrent. 

Maybe he should be considered a crim- 
inal, but in my opinion, that is not an 
effective way to proceed, From a practical 
standpoint, criminal convictions are al- 
most impossible to obtain. 

There are 3,500 border patrol agents, 
immigrant inspectors, and investigators 
in the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. They are to be commended for 
apprehending as many illegal immigrants 
as they do—420,000 in fiscal 1971. 

More Immigration Service staff is not 
the answer, however. We need the active, 
dedicated cooperation of the employer, 
and my bill is designed to obtain that 
cooperation. 

I do not mean this to be an attack on 
Mrs. Banuelos, the President’s appointee 
to the Treasurer’s post, who received so 
much recent press coverage when a num- 
ber of illegal aliens were picked up work- 
ing at her Los Angeles plant. Actually, 
I first introduced this bill on Septem- 
ber 21—long before that case came to 
light. I only want to point out that White 
House Press Secretary Ron Ziegler em- 
phasized that the employer who hires 
these aliens is doing nothing illegal. That 
is true. 

Well, my bill would not make it crimi- 
nal, either, or even civilly illegal. But it 
is designed to make it very costly. It 
would deny employers who hire aliens 
who they know are here illegally, the 
right to deduct the aliens’ salary as a 
business expense for Federal income tax 
purposes. This would give employers a 
real, significant, motive to inquire as to 
citizenship and immigration status. 

The matter of proving criminal action 
is illustrated by one case, whick Federal 
immigration officials in Los Angeles in- 
vestigated at my request. Employees at 
two plants were questioned and 53 de- 
portable aliens were discovered. Allega- 
tions that a number of employees at one 
of these plants had paid supervisors 
amounts ranging from $350 to $750 to 
obtain their jobs were investigated by 
the district attorney. It was not possible 
to obtain legally admissible evidence to 
prove those allegations, and it appears 
that—even if it was true—there is little 
that could be done other than to pros- 
ecute them for operating an employ- 
ment agency without a license. 

It is not beyond the realm of possibility 
that the illegal alien would be willing to 
pay that “ind of money for a job—at so 
much a week on payday—although I 
doubt if many of them could get it to- 
gether in cash at one time. Under nor- 
mal circumstances, a Mexican laborer 
earns the equivalent of $2 for a full day’s 
work in Mexico. In an unskilled job in 
this country, he can earn between $10 
and $15 a day. 

The jobs they take are unskilled work. 
The people they are cutting out of work 
are our own hard-core unemployed, 
where the unemployment rate is the 
highest. In my own district they are 
taking the jobs from the people who 
most urgently need those very jobs—un- 
employed Mexican Americans. 
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And this is the reason that I feel it 
is extremely important that we do some- 
thing and do it fast. 

PUBLIC SERVICE EMPLOYMENT ACT NEGATED 


Congress appropriated $1 billion for 
public service employment, which is sup- 
posed to create 173,000 jobs. About 10 
percent—$100 million—was allocated to 
California—or about 17,300 jobs for our 
State. More than 90,000 of the illegal 
aliens picked up this past year were in 
California. 

Obviously, it would seem, these aliens 
were holding more jobs than we are cre- 
ating with the Public Service Employ- 
ment Act. In other words, effective leg- 
islation that would prevent illegal aliens 
from taking jobs from citizens and le- 
gally admitted permanent residents 
would be more valuable in California 
than the Public Service Employment Act. 

Nationwide, there are roughly 5 million 
unemployed. A conservative estimate of 
500,000 illegal aliens holding jobs in this 
country would indicate that unemploy- 
ment rates could be cut by 10 percent 
if they were effectively prevented from 
going to work here. 

I might also mention that there are 
approximately 350,000 unemployed vet- 
erans of the Vietnam war. We can safely 
say that there are more illegal aliens 
working in this country than there are 
unemployed veterans. 

These figures must necessarily be esti- 
mates. We know how many aliens are 
apprehended, but we do not know how 
many are not discovered. 

Estimates of the number of illegal 
aliens actually in the United States run 
between 1 and 10 million. With more 
than 420,000 deportable aliens located in 
the United States in fiscal 1971, it is 
hard to believe that the figure is not at 
least more than 2 million. This allows 
for four escaping detection for each one 
that is located. 

Most of the aliens located are not offi- 
cially deported—an action which would 
make them subject to imprisonment if 
they were located in the United States 
subsequently. Only 16,893, less than 5 
percent, of the 345,353 located in fiscal 
1970 were deported. There were another 
303,348 who were “required to depart” 
from the United States. That means they 
are loaded on a bus and taken to the gate 
back to Mexico. Many of them return 
almost immediately and many employ- 
ers rehire the same aliens who have been 
apprehended a few days earlier while in 
their employ. 

An anecdote to illustrate this can best 
be given by quoting from a letter I re- 
ceived several weeks ago from the Los 
Angeles Immigration Office as a result 
of a complaint about illegal aliens work- 
ing in a small restaurant which I for- 
warded to them. The letter reads, in part: 

Investigators apprehended three aliens il- 
legally in the United States in their employ- 
ment at the cafe. Two other aliens, also 
illegally in the United States and also em- 
ployed by the same cafe, were apprehended 
at a nearby motel. The only employee left 
at the cafe is a United States citizen waitress. 


I can sympathize with the breakfast 
customers the next morning, but the 
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point of this story is that I received a 
report about a week later that claimed 
that every one of the aliens who had 
been apprehended at the cafe were back 
at work. 

It is a tremendous problem to attempt 
to solve simply by seeking out individual 
aliens and taking them to the border. 

I intend to try and enlist the aid of the 
only person who can really solve the 
problem—the employer. 

Figures concerning aliens apprehended 
is as follows: 

STATISTICS RELATED TO ILLEGAL ALIENS 


Total number of deportable aliens located 
in the United States: 

Fiscal year 1970, 345,353. 

From Mexico: Fiscal year 1970, 296,801. 

Fiscal year 1971, 420,126—almost 22 percent 
increase over 1970. 

Fiscal year 1971, 348,178 (83 percent of 
total). 

Total number of deportable aliens located 
who had entered the U.S. without inspection 
(surreptitious border-crossers) : 

Fiscal year 1970, 244,492. 

From Mexico: Fiscal year 1970, 243,826. 

Fiscal year 1971, 317,822. 

Fiscal year 1971, 312,943 (98.5 percent of 
total). 

Southwest Region—Fiscal year 1971: 

Total: 330,527 located, of these 298,858 had 
entered without inspection. 

California: 90,623 .ocated, of these 76,827 
had entered without inspection. 

Texas: 193,122 located, of these 176,951 
had entered without inspection. 

Arizona: 40,302 located, of these 38,852 
had entered without inspection. 

Balance from New Mexico, Nevada, Okla- 
homa, Colorado, Wyoming, and Utah 6,480 
located, of these 6,228 had entered without 
inspection. 

1961-1971 total illegal aliens apprehended 
in the United States: 


A NEW SAVE OUR JOBS COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under & 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. BURKE) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, today I have filed with 28 co- 
sponsors the Foreign Trade and Invest- 
ment Act of 1972. The bill was originally 
filed as H.R. 10914 on September 28, 1971, 
by myself in the House and as S. 2592 by 
my distinguished colleague in the Senate, 
Senator Vance HarTKE of Indiana. Since 
then, I have been besieged with inquiries 
and requests for copies of the legisla- 
tion from all over the country, which 
confirms my original opinion when I 
filed the bill that it was indeed a far- 
reaching proposal with tremendous sig- 
nificance for this country’s economy. 
Support has been received from citizens 
across the Nation—businessmen and 
workers alike. Our Nation has been con- 
ducting its foreign trade arrangements 
off the top of its head for too long now, 
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with a resulting patchwork of policies 
and legislation and agencies and with- 
out any clear overall direction from the 
top. Everything that has happened re- 
cently has led to a near-unanimous con- 
sensus that the time has come for a total 
reexamination of our Nation’s trade 
policies. 

Those who have been quick to dismiss 
the deteriorating balance of trade figures 
of recent months by pointing to the tre- 
mendous return on the Nation’s overseas 
investments are missing the whole point 
behind our concern over the trade figures. 
Our concern stems from the fact that 
behind these figures there is a tremen- 
dous toll in the form of American jobs 
which are being lost to foreign competi- 
tion. The fact that there is a tremendous 
return from our foreign investments 
probably indicates more than any other 
available statistic one of the principal 
causes for the loss of businesses in this 
Nation. 

The other opinion which continues to 
crop up in editorials in free trade pub- 
lications is that America’s balance-of- 
trade figures are bad, because American 
industry has iost its competitive techno- 
logical edge over foreign competition. In 
other words, American industry has to 
be highly capital-intensive if it is to com- 
pete against the obviously lower wages 
available in foreign markets. The edi- 
torials go on to chide American business 
for not having kept pace with technologi- 
cal advances and not investing nearly as 
much as should be invested in modern 
plants and machinery. Again, one of the 
principal reasons that this investment 
has not been made has been that the ma- 
jor corporations in this country have in- 
creasingly preferred to invest overseas, 
because of the much more attractive rate 
of return available over there than in the 
more competitive American market. The 
reason billions of dollars of return have 
flowed back into our economy from our 
overseas investments is that billions of 
dollars have flowed out of our economy 
each year into foreign investments, in- 
stead of being invested in this country. 

So, it is completely inaccurate for those 
who are behind the propaganda of the 
free trade lobby to argue that we are ig- 
noring the total balance-of-payments 
picture in filing this legislation. On the 
contrary, we are taking the whole pic- 
ture into consideration and do not like 
what we see. 

I am, therefore, very happy today to 
be able to refile H.R. 10914 with 25 co- 
sponsors. I feel that this is landmark leg- 
islation and this is an historic day for 
the American economy. If I may, I would 
like to announce that, in effect, this 
House has a new informal ad hoc com- 
mittee with the refiling of this legisla- 
tion, a committee whose ranks, I am sure, 
will grow in the weeks ahead. Today, I 
am proud to announce the following 
charter members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives Save Our Jobs Committee and 
this will serve to refiect what is happen- 
ing all over the country. The following 
are the distinguished charter members 
of this committee, drawn from both sides 
of the aisle and from across the Nation: 

Frank ANNUNZIO of Illinois. 

Ray Branton of Tennessee. 
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FRANK J. Brasco of New York. 

James A. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. 
CHARLES J. CaRNEY of Ohio. 

SHIRLEY CHISHOLM of New York. 
JAMES C. CLEVELAND of New Hampshire. 
JOHN H. Dent of Pennsylvania. 
THADDEUS J. DULSKI of New York. 
JOSHUA EILBERG of Pennsylvania. 
SEYMOUR HALPERN of New York. 
WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY of Maine. 
KEN HECHLER of West Virginia. 
Lovise Day Hicks of Massachusetts. 
Ep Jones of Tennessee. 

Spark M. MATSUNAGA of Hawaii. 
RALPH H. METCALFE of Illinois, 

CARL D. PERKINS of Kentucky. 
BERTRAM L. PODELL of New York. 
MELVIN Price of Illinois. 

Roman C. PucINsKI of Illinois. 

TENO RoncaALIO of Wyoming. 
RoBERT L. F. SIKES of Florida. 

Jonn M. Stack of West Virginia. 
ROBERT O. Trernan of Rhode Island. 
Joe D. Wacconner, JR., of Louisiana. 
Gus Yatron of Pennsylvania. 


NATIVE LAND CLAIMS BILL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alaska (Mr. BEGICH) is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, although 
I am still experiencing great joy and 
satisfaction as the result of the action 
taken yesterday on the Alaska Native 
land claims bill, I believe there are some 
matters of importance that could not 
come directly before the House yesterday 
because of time limitations, but which 
are so important as to merit a place in 
the record of this historic event for 
Alaska. In the largest sense, it is very im- 
portant to me that proper perspective be 
lent to this legislation, and this is the 
thrust of my remarks. 

In 1867, as the United States was 
consummating the purchase of Alaska 
from Russia, it undertook a solemn re- 
sponsibility to the Native people of 
Alaska. Simply stated, the responsibility 
was to leave undisturbed the Native’s 
possession, use, and occupancy of Alas- 
kan land. Over 100 years have passed 
since that time; Alaska has progressed 
from a territory to statehood, and the 
original responsibility has been recog- 
nized and reiterated time and time again. 
Still, disturbance of the original land 
rights has taken place, and the United 
States has not acted to finally resolve the 
problem of permanent protection for the 
the Alaska Native’s land. 

The House of Representatives has the 
opportunity to discharge a responsibility 
of long standing—the settlement of the 
Alaska Native land claims. Although the 
issue is far more complex in 1971, and 
the pressures from all sides are greater, 
the duty remains as clear as ever. It is 
to insure that the Indians, Aleuts, and 
Eskimos of Alaska are protected in the 
use, occupancy, and possession of their 
land. 

Congress has struggled with the gen- 
eral issue since the early 1900’s, and has 
struggled with the Alaska Native land 
claims, as presently stated, for several 
years. It is no incident of chance that 
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H.R. 10367 now comes before the 92d 
Congress. Rather, it is the product of 
years of deliberation and hard work. 

In 1971, nearly 20 percent of Alaska’s 
population is composed of Natives, a to- 
tal of 55,000 people. As a group, they con- 
stitute one of the least known, least un- 
derstood, and most deprived minorities 
in the United States. An understanding 
of this statement is essential as consid- 
eration of the Alaska Native land claims 
bill is undertaken today. 

Consider the following statements: 
Among Alaska Natives, more than 
one-half of the work-force is jobless 
most of the year. The median income for 
rural Alaska Natives is about $1,000 per 
year, and one of every three persons has 
no income at all. As shocking as these 
figures are, they understate the level of 
poverty in Alaska because of the higher 
cost of living. 

In the area of education, less than 50 
percent of adult Natives have completed 
the sixth grade. Native youngsters who 
continue past the eighth grade are faced 
with the prospect of attending schools 
hundreds and sometimes thousands of 
miles from their home and family dur- 
ing each school year through grade 12. 

The health problems of Alaskan Na- 
tives are staggering. The life expectancy 
remains less than 35 years. The death 
rate of Alaska Natives from preumonia 
and influenza is 10 times that of white 
Alaskans. Ear and upper respiratory dis- 
eases, dental problems, and mental 
health problems remain at deplorably 
high levels, far above all normal com- 
parison groups. 

In housing, it is safe to unequivocal- 
ly state that Native village housing is the 
most primitive and substandard of any 
Indian housing in the United States. 
Over 90 percent of all village dwell- 
ings are so substandard as to demand im- 
mediate replacement. Water supply and 
waste disposal facilities are adequate in 
only a few villages. But for its location 
in the State of Alaska and in the Unit- 
ed States, rural Alaska would qualify as 
an undeveloped nation under any inter- 
national definition. 

The Natives are not the only Alaskans 
with substantial needs. The situation 
throughout the State for all citizens is no 
better. In simplest terms, Alaska is at a 
depression level in many respects. Un- 
employment is as high as 20 percent and 
higher in some areas, and 10 percent is a 
common level throughout the State. The 
small businessmen of Alaska feel the 
pinch first when there is no work and 
money is not circulating. They are feel- 
ing that pinch now. 

There is strong evidence that the State 
of Alaska will begin to experience 
substantial budget deficits before 1980 
without a change in the economic 
situation. In a State where so many social 
and economic needs exist, a financial 
shortage will intensify all problems. 

The situation before Congress is one 
which presents an important dual op- 
portunity to all of us, Mr. Speaker. The 
opportunity is to recognize and com- 
pensate the long-standing land claims 
of Alaska’s Natives, and to do so in a way 
which will permit both the Native peopie 
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and the State of Alaska to move forward 
again. I believe H.R. 10367 is a bill which 
can do this in the very highest sense. 

I am certain that many Members are 
well aware of the history of this legisla- 
tion, Mr. Speaker. For years, it has re- 
mained an unresolved issue which ob- 
viously had to be cleared to complete the 
pattern begun with the Statehood Act. At 
the beginning of the 92d Congress, in 
spite of the needs of the Alaska Natives, 
and in spite of the economic situation in 
Alaska, the issue had a surface appear- 
ance as diverse and ominous as ever 
before. 

The positions of those groups and in- 
terests it is my privilege to serve were 
spread over a wide range. On the issues 
of land, money, and administration, the 
three main elements of the legislation, 
the opinions of the Alaska Natives, the 
State of Alaska, the Alaska business, 
mining, and environmental communities, 
the diversity of views would stagger 
nearly any elected official. 

Yet, there was a common factor with- 
in every view. It was the desire to settle 
the claims and to do so with equity for 
the Alaska Natives. 

I believe my colleagues should see the 
positions which were considered as this 
bill was constructed. In doing so, I be- 
lieve you will appreciate the nature of 
the compromise effected by the Interior 
Committee. Although it has the classic 
shortcoming of all compromises, which 
is that everyone is a little bit unhappy, 
it is a legislative compromise of the 
highest order. 

First, I place on the record the views 
of the Alaska State Chamber of Com- 
merce. These representatives of the 
Alaska business community have given 
great time and effort to this issue, and 
have contributed a great deal. I think 
you will find their views useful in your 
own analysis of this legislation. 

The material follows: 

VIEWS OF THE ALASKA STATE CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE, OCTOBER 14, 1971 

The Alaska State Chamber of Commerce, 
meeting with representatives of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce of Anchorage, Fairbanks 
and Juneau in an effort to further the reso- 
lution of the land claims of Alaska’s native 
citizens, reaffirms its position in support of 
& monetary compensation totaling $925 mil- 
lion and an initial land settlement of be- 
tween 9 million and 10 million acres, plus 
any additional land grants to be made in the 
wisdom of Congress after the State of Alaska 


- has had the opportunity to exercise the land 


selection rights granted under provisions of 
the Statehood Act of 1958. 

A 10-million-acre grant, as endorsed by 
the Chambers for the initial native selection, 
Surpasses in size the total area of the State 
of Maryland and eight other states of the 
United States. 

In restating this position, the Alaska busi- 
ness community has been accused of engag- 
ing in “last minute political broadsides” 
which threaten to kill chances for congres- 
sional approval of Alaska native land claims 
legislation. 

This charge is false. 

The Chambers believe it is important to 
set the record straight. That record shows 
that the business community consistently 
has moved over the years from an initial con- 
servative approach to one considerably more 
generous in order to reach a compromise ac- 
ceptable to all the people of the state. 
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In the face of these moves by the Cham- 
bers and business community over the years, 
there has been little response toward com- 
promise by those supporting the position of 
the native groups. 

On the other hand, the published positions 
of the statewide business community shows 
this: 

1. In December 1969 the Greater Anchorage 
Chamber of Commerce, in a telegram to the 
Alaska congressional delegation, affirmed its 
support of an early and just settlement of 
the Alaska native land claims but specifical- 
ly went on record in opposition to revenue 
sharing by the state in the monetary settle- 
ment. 

2. On January 6, 1970, the Alaska State 
Chamber said, “To merely oppose existing 
proposals is not enough. Positive and con- 
structive recommendations must be formu- 
lated by reasonable Alaskans to bring about 
resolution of these issues that will help, not 
harm, our Alaskan way of life.” At the same 
time, the State Chamber called attention to 
its formal position, adopted in December 
1969, covering these six points: 

a. An equitable and just monetary com- 
pensation by the federal government as a 
final settlement for any lands taken—with 
the recipients to have a strong voice in the 
management of the funds received. 

b. Conveyance of title to all lands in pres- 
ent use and occupancy. 

c. Granting of such additional contiguous 
lands for native village expansion as may be 
determined to be reasonable by administer- 
ing the lands granted. Minerals would remain 
under the administration of present authori- 
ties. 

d. No sharing of state revenues derived 
from royalty provisions of the Alaska State- 
hood act. 

e. No special tax privilege on income from 
monies granted or lands conveyed. 

f. No lands to be set aside, or special privi- 
leges granted for hunting, fishing or berry 
picking. 

3. On July 31, 1970, the Greater Anchorage 
Chamber of Commerce took an official posi- 
tion on the first bill to pass the Senate 
(S1830). With respect to that bill, the Cham- 
ber opposed continuation of the existing land 
freeze for another five years and objected to 
the language in the bill which deprived the 
state of the right to initiate litigation to 
contest the act, under penalty of reinstating 
another land freeze. 

4. On April 16, 1971, the Greater Anchorage 
Chamber liberalized its previous position and 
stated it would support participation in a 
monetary settlement by the State of Alaska 
“In order to expedite a settlement and ex- 
tinguishment of Alaska native land claims 
equitable to all Alaskans.” 

This positive action showed a willingness 
on the part of the business community to 
move in a direction to resolve the issue of 
monetary compensation, to be more con- 
sistent with what the natives themselves 
were asking. 

In the same statement, the business com- 
munity recognized and supported the need 
to protect each village site with a land freeze 
confined to an area of 36 square miles around 
each village. In addition, the new position 
supported the continuation of existing spe- 
cial subsistence rights for natives. 

5. On September 24, 1971, the Alaska State 
Chamber of Commerce supported in principle 
the monetary provisions of HR 10367, the 
present bill that was voted out of the House 
Interior Committee in August, providing for 
total compensation of $925 million, including 
revenue sharing by the state. 

In earlier positions, the Alaska State 
Chamber of Commerce had not specifically 
spelled out a total acreage allocation, but it 
generally was understood that no more than 
four million acres would be involved. How- 
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ever, the September 24 position—endorsing a 
settlement of between 9 million and 10 mil- 
lion acres—more than doubled the land grant 
favored by the business community—tfurther 
proof of the continued effort on the part of 
the Chambers to reach an accord on this 
vital issue. 

Furthermore, it was at this same time that 
the Chambers—in addition to 9 million and 
10 million acres of the initial native selec- 
tions—endorsed the selection of additional 
land by the native groups after the state 
had the opportunity and time to complete 
its land selection entitlement under the 
Alaska Statehood Act. 

Thus, reviewing the record, the business 
community—as represented by the Cham- 
bers of Commerce throughout the state—has 
moved to conciliate wherever possible in or- 
der to get a fair, yet reasonable settlement. 

The Chambers of Commerce have re- 
sponded to each proposed bill through several 
sessions of Congress, modifying its position in 
favor of a more generous settlement. But the 
Chambers have never arbitrarily changed 
their positions at the last minute, as some 
have charged. 

In reaffirming its present position, the 
Chambers believe it imperative to point out 
the following facts: 

The House bill presently under considera- 
tion purports to grant up to 18 million acres 
on a priority basis to the native villages, af- 
ter which the state would have the oppor- 
tunity to complete its land selection pro- 
gram granted under the Statehood Act for 
the benefit of all Alaskans, native and non- 
native. 

However, if one examines the language of 
the bill, it can readily be seen that each vil- 
lage would be protected by a withdrawal of 
up to a maximum of 345,600 acres, out of 
which the village could select and obtain ti- 
tle up to a maximum of 184,320 acres, de- 
pending on population and location of the 
village. 

The withdrawal provisions, when extended 
to all of the qualifying villages, would ef- 
fectively preclude state selection in all but 
very limited amounts, until the villages had 
completed their selections. In other words, 
this would effectively perpetuate the land 
freeze for a period of up to five years. 

A continuation of the land freeze under 
any formula always has been and still is op- 
posed by the business community and, we be- 
lieve, by a majority of Alaskans—because 
it totally destroys wise and orderly land man- 
agement and planning for the benefit of ev- 
ery citizen of the State of Alaska. 

As an example of the magnitude of the 
land grants proposed in the House bill, com- 
pared with the population centers of Alaska, 
it is worth noting that Anchorage—the larg- 
est city in the state, with a population of 
more than 50,000—occupies only 10,560 
acres, Under provisions of the present House 
bill, a village with between 25 and 99 resi- 
dents would be granted an area more than 
nine times that of the City of Anchorage. 

In summary, the business community po- 
sition, through its Chambers of Commerce, 
favors granting the natives a monetary set- 
tlement of $925 million and up to 10 million 
acres in priority selection plus any additional 
land grants to be made in the wisdom of 
Congress after the State of Alaska has had 
the opportunity to exercise the land selec- 
tion rights granted under provisions of the 
Statehood Act of 1958. 

Settlement of the claims is very important 
to all the people of Alaska, but settlement 
at any price is not in the best interest of all 
the people of this state or the people of the 
United States. 


Next, I would like the Members to 
consider two important communications 
from the Association of Village Council 
Presidents, an Alaska Native regional or- 
ganization that reflects much of the 
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thinking of the village Natives. They 
have been firm in their advocacy of the 
Native position from the local viewpoint 
and the following documents give real 
insight into those feelings: 

AVCP, Inc. 

Bethel, Alaska. 
The Congress of the United States of 

America, Washington, D.C.: 

The Association of the Village Council 
Presidents. Inc., in their annual meeting, 
September 10, 11, 12, 1971 reaffirm their 
support of Alaska Federation of Natives Pur- 
suit of: 60 millior acres of land, $500,000,- 
000.00 cash, and 2% overriding royalty in 
perpetuity. 

AVCP, Inc, also request retention of all 
subsistence rights. Relating to the recent bill 
that was passed by the Sub-Committee of 
the Insular and Interior Affairs (Committee 
Print #2). AVCP, Inc. finds and justifiedly 
disapproves of the Village Land Selection 
provision for our villages shall have exceeded 
already the authorized land allocations when 
the ruling is exercised. 

AVCP, Inc. also disapproves of discrim- 
inatory time limitations provided for those 
Villages situated on Federal Reserve Lands, 
i.e.: 1 year for Villages on Federal Reserve 
Lands, 5 years for Villages on non-federal 
lands. 

AVCP, Inc. also determines that if AFN 
Pursuits are not met by Congressional Leg- 
islation; that the U.S. Government does not 
make the Monetary Compensation to AVCP, 
Inc. whatever the amount is; that we be 
allowed to retain our Regional Claimed Land 
in its totality. 

Prive Guy, 
President. 


KWIGILLINGOK, ALASKA, 
September 27, 1971. 
President RICHARD NIXON, 
White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Present: We the Natives of this 
Corporation (Lower Kuskokwim Coast Cor- 
poration) held a special meeting on Septem- 
ber 25, 26, 27, 1971. Discussing the land we 
filed for as Lower Kuskokwim Coast Corpora- 
tion, and have received the sealed certificate 
of this Corporation for the land we have, and 
of this Corporation we formed as Lower 
Kuskokwim Coast Corporation. 

We have just realized how the land claims 
are going to be settled taking our rights to 
live off the land. We do not want our rights 
to be taken away and we will not let that 
happen. Our ancestors had this land and they 
are buried in this land now and it now con- 
tinues to be our land. Therefore, we the Na- 
tives of this Corporation will not give up our 
rights in living off this land, which contains 
3,192.1 square miles which is not very much. 
We cover many acres of land when we hunt 
and fish for subsistence use, for because what 
we hunt and fish for subsistence use does 
not stay on one location. Therefore, we the 
Natives of this Corporation will keep the land 
as we have used it before. Also we are to have 
the title that indicates this area as it was 
filed under Article III of our Articles of In- 
corporation, and described on the enclosed 
sheet which shows the area we have Incor- 
porated for. Therefore, we the natives of this 
Corporation will not give up our rights to 
live off the land as long as we live and will 
be inherited by our children. Since we the 
natives of this Corporation are native of 
State of Alaska from the time before white 
people came here we have right to live as we 
please and use and live off the land. 

The don’t go from job to job and we do 
not have any trades that we can earn money 
and live by. So that is how we feel about this 
land for we are its people. And have an- 
cestors that lived before us. We have just 
recently found out from A.V.C.P. meeting 
that our hunting and fishing rights are going 
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to be taken away when land claims are 
settled. And we the natives of this Corpora- 
tion will keep our hunting and fishing rights 
since we live off this land until this day. 
This is how we the jobless natives are 
going to live with what little land we are 
given when Iand claims are settled. If our 
rights are taken away from us. 

Since it is hard for us natives of this 
Corporation to live in a small area and hunt 
and fish and also hunt sea animals. How are 
we going to survive as human being? If we 
are limited and unable to go to places where 
we can hunt and fish. For example you white 
people cannot live without jobs, we can 
not live without hunting and fishing rights. 
So we will not let our hunting and fishing 
rights go since we can't live without eating. 
So! we are wanting you knowing that you 
hold the highest position of Presidency of 
United States. And in your campaign you 
stated that you understand the problems of 
Alaskan people. 

Respectfully, 
TomMyY PHILLIPS, 
President. 
JESSE GUNLIK, 
Secretary. 


In addition to these views, Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to make notice of two 
additional expressions of opinion which 
bring perspective and insight to a consid- 
eration of this legislation. 

The first is the entire matter of the 
Udall-Saylor amendment, about which 
this chamber held lengthy discussion. I 
need say no more at present on the sub- 
stance of the amendment, except to gen- 
erally characterize it. Such a characteri- 
zation, to be accurate, must cite the 
amendment as being grounded in the best 
notions of public environmental policy. 
But from the viewpoint of many, it also 
represents a most extreme application of 
such policy and a lack of balance with 
other interests. Still, this amendment 
acted as a strong pressure on the bill. 

At the same time, the Kyl amendment, 
a less extreme but certainly valid ap- 
proach, was continuously opposed by the 
Alaska Mining Association. Their posi- 
tion saw even the Kyl amendment as too 
extreme. The point is, of course, that 
the final legislation, bearing the Kyl 
amendment, is a compromise, and in a 
certain sense, was essential to avoid ex- 
tremes. As such, each extreme is disap- 
pointed. 

This pressure pattern applied to every 
section of the legislation, and in the final 
analysis, I believe the compromise of the 
pressures is a fine one. The debate of the 
bill upheld the quality of the compromise 
to a very large extent. 

One final note seems absolutely essen- 
tial, Mr. Speaker. In the heat of debate, 
the distinguished gentleman from Ari- 
zona (Mr. UpaLL) stated that the Alaska 
Natives, in agreeing to H.R. 10367 “have 
been had.” I recognize without question 
that this statement, made in the spirit of 
advocacy by a man who is as closely as- 
sociated with Indian rights as any man 
here, did not intend to carry the extreme 
meaning which it may seem, 

Still, I think it is crucial to dispute 
these statements in the strongest terms 
and to do so immediately, for they do not 
conform in any way to the real facts. If 
I may, I would advance a brief rebuttal. 

First, such a statement assumes that 
the Natives of Alaska and their leader- 
ship are not able to adequately decide the 
questions before them as this settlement 
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is considered. Nothing could bear less 
relation to the truth. The Alaska Fed- 
eration of Natives, with or without this 
settlement and its benefits, will be a force 
of wisdom and reason in Alaska in the 
future just as they have for years past. 
My experience with Native Alaskans, 
from the chosen leaders to the residents 
of remote villages, has given me a strong 
impression that this is not a people that 
can be “had.” 

Second, I believe that the nature of 
the men who labored on this bill fore- 
closes the possibility that such a charge 
can be true. On the committee and sub- 
committee are men, too numerous to 
name, who can in no way be said to have 
any but the best interests of the Natives 
as a first priority. Similarly, the men as- 
sociated with this legislation on behalf 
of the Natives, such as Mr. Ramsey Clark 
and the Honorable Arthur Goldberg, are 
men of strong commitment and great 
wisdom. In no way do I suggest that any 
remarks made were intended to dispute 
these statements I am making, but I feel 
it must be clear that their presence fore- 
closes the possibility of injustice. 

Third, I find that numerous remarks 
relating to the treatment of the Natives 
in this bill had the intent of subordinat- 
ing the State of Alaska. What may have 
been seen as the Natives being “had” 
could be far more accurately described 
as the expression of concern and wisdom 
by Alask~’s Natives for the State in which 
they are all citizens. I do not find it hard 
to believe that Alaska’s Natives coop- 
erated in a land selection plan which 
answered critical needs of the entire 
State. As a matter of fact, it is a gesture 
which can, and very likely will, help 
greatly to insire that the bill becomes a 
unifying experience for the State. 

Finally, I come to the matter of the 
bill itself and must ask, is it a bill in 
which the Natives are “had” and which 
could be entered into only on poor ad- 
vice? Unequivocably, I must say the an- 
swer is “No.” H.R. 10367 is the most gen- 
erous Alaska Native claims bill ever 
passed by either the House or Senate. It 
is a bil! which not only compensates gen- 
erously but distributes compensation 
equitably among all Natives, and with 
every incentive to self-determination. 
Finally, it is a bill which bows very deep- 
ly to the rural Native village, the one 
level of Native organization with social, 
economic, and cultural integrity over 
the long run of history. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to make these remarks as I be- 
lieve they relate to the most important 
event in Alaska in a decade. It is an event 
of social significance, of economic signifi- 
cance, but most of all, of human signifi- 
cance. I thank the Members for their 
consideration. 


COSMETICS UNDER FIRE—FACTS 
AND FALLACIES 


(Mr. KLUCZYNSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
House a speech delivered by G. S. Kass, 
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vice president, Alberto-Culver Co., de- 

livered before Cosmetics Industry Buyers 

and Suppliers Association, Thursday, 

October 14, 1971, New York: 

COSMETICS UNDER FrrE—FACTS AND FALLACIES 
(By G. S. Kass) 

The day I accepted the invitation to speak 
before this group, I was hot under the collar, 
This was not due to the temperature of my 
office. I had just finished reading an article 
in the June issue of Today’s Health, a publi- 
cation of the American Medical Association, 
entitled “The Ugly Truth About Beauty 
Aids,” It is a rehash of unsupported and dis- 
torted charges that have recently appeared 
in the press. It is replete with erroneous con- 
clusions, wild accusations, outright false- 
hoods and gross distortions. 

The August 13th Wall Street Journal, in 
an article on the “New Journalism,” noted 
that many publications mix fiction with 
fancy so that the reader has a hard time 
knowing what he can believe. Some news 
media, consumer groups, and some govern- 
ment officials have declared open season on 
the cosmetic and toiletries industries. Acting 
out of sheer ignorance in the name of con- 
sumerism or in the search for headlines, they 
are undermining consumer confidence and 
laying siege to our industry by demanding 
laws to regulate almost every facet of it. It 
is time that we fought back. Let me start 
with the Report of the National Commission 
on Product Safety, which was presented to 
the President and Con; in July 1970. 
Part II of the Final Report (Identification of 
Product Hazards, Senate Report No, 225) de- 
votes only one small paragraph to cosmetics. 
It makes the statement: “Cosmetics, accord- 
ing to the United States Department of 
Health, Education & Welfare, injure 60,000 
persons (mostly women) so severely as to re- 
strict activity for one day or require medical 
attention.” 

This has been quoted by some members of 
Congress, syndicated columnist Jack Ander- 
son, the news wire services, Today’s Health, 
the Wall Street Journal and numerous others. 
Incidentally, the FDA gets only about 250 
complaints per year of cosmetic injury, but 
more about that later. 

The Report is a most interesting document 
and I will refer to it several times this after- 
noon. It is interesting because of other state- 
ments it makes (and which the news media 
ignored) and for what it doesn’t say. The Re- 
port calls the injury figures a “statistical 
estimate.” (DHEW Injury. Estimates, 1968, 
Appendix D, Supplemental Studies, Volume 
I). 

The following are direct quotes from the 
DHEW Reports filed with the Commission: 

“The statistical estimates given are those 
injuries associated with consumer products 
and are not necessarily caused by the con- 
sumer product, In many injuries there may 
be a combination of circumstances which re- 
sults in injury, thus, no one factor can be 
called the cause. The present state of the art 
and available studies limit our knowledge 
about the precise involvement of consumer 
products.” 

“It should be clearly understood that these 
estimates are not based on actual counts or 
surveys of the whole United States. Thus, 
these estimates have an unknown error at- 
tached. Thus, we cannot say how right or how 
wrong we may be.” 

The final item from the Report is this 
direct quote: 

“As noted above, the estimates presented 
leave much to be desired.” 

Although I am critical of some aspects of 
the Report, these are honest statements made 
by honest men. But I wouldn’t say the same 
for those who quoted the 60,000 figure out 
of context. It is my opinion that the 60,000 
hypothetical injury figure is exaggerated. 
Further, it includes ingestion by children 
(data from the National Clearinghouse for 
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Poison Control Centers), misuse and abuse 
of products, and injuries from broken glass. 
If you interpret all of those direct quotes as 
I do, then the following type of injuries must 
also be included in the 60,000 guesstimate: 

The injured toe resulting from a dropped 
jar of cold cream; 

The cut finger when the bottle of cologne 
broke on the bathroom sink; 

Mrs. Jones’ black eye when Mr, Jones 
threw her the plastic tube of shampoo from 
the shower and hit her in the eye; and 

The broken arm when Miss Smith slipped 
on a bar of soap in the tub. 

Our industry is accused, either directly or 
by implication, of poisoning the public with 
mercury preservatives, spreading cancer with 
hair dyes, causing brain damage with hexa- 
chlorophene, and spreading disease with con- 
taminated products. Oh yes, we are also ac- 
cused of killing people with hair sprays. 

One of the worst examples of journalistic 
prostitution is the Today’s Health article. 
Among the many untruths and distortions is 
the following: 

“Another potential hazard in the cosmetic 
area is with hair spray products. Damage to 
the eyes or respiratory tract may result from 
careless spraying of contents. And inhalation 
of the aerosol propellant has taken more than 
50 lives in the past four years.” 

Since 1950, when hair sprays were first in- 
troduced, eye damage has been almost nil 
and extensive clinical studies have been un- 
able to confirm respiratory damage from in- 
cidental inhalation of these products. The 
article, perhaps deliberately, conveniently 
failed to mention that all of the deaths re- 
sulted when young people intentionally in- 
haled an aerosol product (most were not hair 
sprays) to get “high” as some of them do in 
glue sniffing. The writer in effect said that 
people who use hair spray are risking death. 
Jack Anderson’s syndicated column of Au- 
gust 6 was another prime example of muck- 
raking. It too attacked hair sprays with dis- 
torted facts and half-truths. 

Not long ago a community newspaper, in 
the laudable interest of Fire Prevention 
Week, carried a photograph of a fireman with 
an ignited spray from an aerosol can. The 
caption warned that thousands of deaths— 
yes thousands—each year were caused by ig- 
nited sprays. Actually, the number cited was 
close to the total number of deaths from all 
fires annually in the country. 

On investigation we learned that the figure 
was the vivid figment of the imagination of 
some fire prevention zealot. The editor kindly 
carried a correction, but we all know that 
corrections do not catch up with errors. And 
further, anyone who has been on the inside 
of issues that become newsworthy knows that 
inaccuracies proliferates as stories are re- 
peated and rewritten and that scare stories 
are built on the most superficial and fre- 
quently misinterpreted data, The bad pub- 
licity generated by unsupported allegations 
can never be corrected by press releases or 
denials. 

In our present consumerist era both gov- 
ernment bureaucrats and the press seem to 
be in competition to frighten the public 
about exaggerated or imaginary hazards in 
every item of use that contributes to better 
living. 

Alexander Woollcott used to lament that 
everything he liked was either illegal, fat- 
tening or immoral. Now we're told it’s also 
dangerous. 

Is there a serious safety problem? Does our 
industry give lip service to safety in callous 
disregard of the consumer? I would like.to 
present the facts in proper perspective. 

It is the “in thing” to be accused of mer- 
cury pollution, and it may even be unpatri- 
otic to possess a mercury thermometer. A 
mercury compound (phenyl mercuric ace- 
tate) has been used for many years at very 
low levels as a preservative in some cos- 
metics. Although there is not one shred of 
evidence that such use has been harmful, 
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its already limited use has been further 
curtailed by the industry and it ts rapidly 
being phased out. Until a few years ago, when 
a chemist found high levels of mercury in 
Canadian fish, no one was aware of the fact 
that mercury compounds were an environ- 
mental hazard, Since mercury had never 
been considered a dangerous contaminant of 
food or drug products, no standards for its 
limitation had been established. Mercury 
compounds have been used extensively as 
drugs for many years and still are. They 
find use as laxatives (calomel), diuretics 
(Mersalyl) and the popular antiseptics Mer- 
curochrome and Merthiolate. Mercury is also 
used with silver as a dental filling. 

Will consumerism hysteria eventually leg- 
islate these out of existence on the unproven 
assumption that mercury in any form Is 
dangerous? I have no ax to grind because I 
haven’t used mercury preservatives in 30 
years; but, I strenuously object to irresponsi- 
ble accusations against those few manufac- 
turers who have used them in some products 
and have now taken them out or are in the 
process of doing so as part of our environ- 
mental housecleaning. 

I shall be very brief on the subject of 
hexachlorophene which is under thorough 
investigation by Givaudan Corporation and 
by the FDA. A statement released by the FDA 
on April 1, 1971 concludes: “At this time and 
on the basis of information now available, 
the FDA plans no regulatory action concern- 
ing Hexachlorophene.” Hexachiorophene has 
been used for close to 25 years as an effective 
antimicrobial agent in cosmetics and toile- 
tries without adverse effects on the vast ma- 
jority of users. It wouldn't be a bacteriostat 
if it were totally non-toxic. Its toxicological 
p! have been known for years. If 
additional clinical investigations now under 
way reveal that continued use of hexachloro- 
phene poses a health problem, then its use 
should be restricted. But its condemnation 
by headline hunting writers, before the facts 
are in, is inexcusable. I commend the FDA 
upon its restraint in this matter. 

What always seems to be missing in attacks 
on specific ingredients, whether it be cycla- 
mates, saccharin, monosodium glutamate, 
2,4-TDA, or hexachlorophene, is the matter 
of dosage. There are many substances that 
are in large doses but which are 
safe and beneficial in small doses, The medi- 
cal literature has reported illness, and even 
death, from the ingestion in large amounts 
of cocoa, mustard, nutmeg, rhubarb, tea, 
tomato juice and licorice. It may come as a 
surprise to know that toxicity tables show 
estimated toxic doses for table salt and gran- 
ulated sugar. Here again, too much of a good 
thing can be dangerous. 

Early in September 1970, I received a phone 
call from a writer for the National Observer. 
He said he was interested In toxicity and ir- 
ritation problems of hair dyes. I spoke with 
him at some length—not once did he men- 
tion the words tumor or cancer. He did ask 
about the use of the chemical 2,4-toluene- 
diamine, which we refer to as 2,4-TDA. I told 
him that this compound found little use in 
hair dyes and it was only used at very low 
levels and that the Alberto-Culver Company 
had never used it. On September 14, 1970, the 
National Observer printed a first page story 
with the headline “Cancer Suspect Is Con- 
firmed In Many Hair Dyes.” This article was 
a complete distortion of what the writer was 
told. 

The basis of his charge is that some years 
ago investigators in Japan found that mice 
tea or injected with large doses of 2,4-TDA 
developed tumors. What the story failed to 
mention was that 2,4-TDA had been used for 
many years in very small amounts in some 
shades in some brands without the slightest 
evidence of tumor or cancer producing po- 
tential. Also not mentioned was the fact 


that 2,4-TDA injected or fed to mice or rats 
had no relevance to its use in hair dyes. In 
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hair dyes this compound can only be used in 
the presence of certain other reactive chem- 
icals. When mixed with the developer, it 
becomes a completely different molecule in 
minutes. The writer deliberately set out to 
write a sensational exposé in total disregard 
of the facts. 

In the past five years there have been 
approximately 35 recalls of cosmetics and 
toiletries because of microbial contamina- 
tion. In determining whether or not a prod- 
uct is contaminated, two yardsticks are nor- 
mally used. One is the number of organisms 
or count per unit weight or volume, and the 
other is whether or not the organism is a 
pathogen (disease causing) or a non-patho- 
gen. Apparently there is a double standard— 
one for food and one for cosmetics. The pub- 
lic has been led to believe that a cosmetic is 
contaminated if it contains any microorga- 
nisms. Grade A milk can contain 20,000 or- 
ganisms and frozen dairy desserts up to 50,- 
000 organisms per gram—and this is with 
FDA approval! Many of our processed and 
unprocessed food products harbor high levels 
of microorganisms. Yet, most of these prod- 
ucts are not—ilet me repeat—not unsafe. The 
FDA has set limits for microorganisms in 
food but as yet it has not set such limits for 
cosmetics and toiletries. What I am saying is 
that food products do not have to be free of 
microorganisms to be sold as long as the 
numbers do not exceed a proscribed level and 
they are relatively free of pathogens. 

Both the FDA and the medical profession 
take a dim view of the presence of any micro- 
organisms im cosmetics and this is under- 
standable. I am also unalterably opposed to 
the presence of any microorganisms in these 
products. For the past ten years my company 
has monitored each day's production to in- 
sure the absence of microorganisms. How- 
ever, most cosmetics are not manufactured 
under sterile conditions. They are, or should 
be, made under sanitary conditions. Although 
the total absence of microorganisms is a con- 
tinuing objective, some products can be ex- 
pected to contain a number of innocuous or- 
ganisms unless adequately preserved or proc- 
essed under sanitary conditions. We live in 
an environment literally swarming with mi- 
croorganisms—the food we eat, the air we 
breathe, the soil around us, on our skin and 
hair or clothing and on every surface around 
us. These include microorganisms with the 
potential of causing illness. We are protected 
most of the time by the body’s natural de- 
fense mechanism. 

A product should be considered contami- 
nated only if it contains harmful organisms 
or such a large number of innocuous organ- 
isms as to indicate the failure of the pre- 
servative system or poor sanitation in manu- 
facture. The preservative must protect the 
product during manufacture and while in 
use. There has been no reported spread of 
infection by cosmetics in the general popula- 
tion. Manufacturers are continuing efforts, 
through improved manufacturing procedures, 
to achieve total elimination of microorga- 
nisms from their products. A recent survey 
bears this out. There certainly is no cause to 
wildly accuse the cosmetic industry of en- 
dangering the health of the consumer. 

Many of the incidents cited in criticism of 
the cosmetic and toiletries industry are those 
involving contact dermatitis. Contact derma- 
titis may be either primary irritation or al- 
lergic sensitization. What is the difference? 
If a substance of a given concenrtate in a 
given vehicle is applied to the skin in a given 
manner and for a given length of time, and 
irritation results in the majority of individ- 
uals who have had no preyious exposure to 
that substance, then that substance is a 
primary irritant under the conditions speci- 
fied. Strong acids, alkalis and certain solvents 
are primary irritants. Some substances, such 
as detergents and even water can be primary 
irritants to some people. This will depend on 
the severity of the exposure and the duration. 
With few exceptions, which I will comment 
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on shortly, cosmetics are not prim irri- 
tants. pir 


Many of the alleged injuries resulting from 
the use of cosmetics are actually allergic 
contact dermatitis or in lay language—al- 
lergies. Skin allergy results from a substance 
which does not produce a skin reaction on 
normal skin on first exposure, but it may 
do so on a subsequent exposure in some 
few individuals. Here the problem is not 
with the product but with the individual 
using that product. Two questions need an- 
swering: First, how serious is the cosmetic 
allergy problem? Secondly, what can our in- 
dustry do about it to help the consumer? 

According to a conservative estimate re- 
cently released by the National Institute of 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases, one of the 
national institutes of health, approximately 
31 million Americans, or fifteen of every 
hundred, suffer from one or more significant 
allergies. The Institute further breaks down 
these figures to hay fever, asthma and other 
allergies. It is the “other allergies” which 
are important here. Eight and one half mil- 
lion people suffer from other allergies which 
include atopic (allergic eczamatous) derma- 
titis, drug allergy and food allergy. This 4% 
of the population includes those who are 
allergic to cosmetics. 

Esther Peterson, Lyndon B., Johnson's Con- 
sumer Advisor, speaking before the CTFA in 
Florida acknowledged, “Most cosmetics can 
cause no harm to anyone and if they make 
women feel better, that’s wonderful,” “But,” 
she said, “If there is any cosmetic which con- 
tains anything which can hurt you or me, 
then I say that the manufacturer should 
not be allowed to sell it without a clear 
warning.” 

What Mrs. Peterson apparently does not 
understand is that there is no substance to 
which some person may not be allergic to. 
If we take Mrs, Peterson literally, every bottle 
of milk, package of cocoa, carton of eggs, 
box of detergent, article of clothing and cos- 
metic container would carry the warning: 
“This product may be harmul to some indi- 
viduals.” Why single out cosmetics to carry 
this warning? A recent paper in the Journal 
of the AMA reported that the incidence of 
allergy to aspirin is 27 per million. The argu- 
ment I will immediately get from those at- 
tacking our industry is that people who are 
allergic to eggs, aspirin, etc., know what they 
ere allergic to and can thereby avoid using 
the offending product. People who are al- 
lergic to cosmetics do not know what in the 
product is causing the problem and, there- 
fore, do not know what to avoid. So there 
is now a great hue and cry over the failure 
of our industry to list ingredients on the 
label. We are accused of jealously guarding 
our trade secrets in callous disregard of con- 
sumer safety. 

Virginia Knauer, President Nixon’s Con- 
sumer Advisor, is also critical of labeling 
practices. She says: “I find it difficult to 
understand why commonly occurring in- 
gredients are not listed on cosmetics labels 
to facilitate the purchasing decisions of 
consumers, a fraction of whom may be sen- 
sitive to a particular ingredient.” In my 
opinion, complete ingredient listing would 
result in little benefit—if any. Assuming 
Mrs. Customer is allergic to Brand X, what 
ingredient is causing her difficulty? Is she 
going to spend the time and money with an 
allergist to screen all of the components? 
Of course not. 

Again, let us look at the overall problem 
in proper perspective. Modern cosmetics and 
toiletries are for the most part highly com- 
plicated products. The cosmetic chemist has _ 
hundreds of ingredients, both natural and 
synthetic, available to him. The simple 
glycerine and rosewater hand lotion of yes- 
teryear has given way to highly sophisticated 
lotions which may contain as many as 15 or 
more ingredients, The fragrance alone may 
consist of 15 or more ingredients. Hand 
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lotions are comparatively simple products 
when compared to perfumes or hair dyes. 

Of the 60,000 alleged cosmetic injuries 
hypothesized, according to the National 
Commission on Product Safety, 20,000 are 
attributed to perfume and colognes. If this 
figure is valid, and I doubt it, let's deduct a 
reasonable number for injuries attributed to 
broken glass and to ingestion by small chil- 
dren, The bulk of these injuries must be due 
to contact dermatitis. A fine perfume may 
contain 30 or more ingredients. How could 
listing the ingredients help a user who might 
be allergic to some component, unless she 
spent the time and money to determine the 
allergen? 

Ingredient listing is certainly not the an- 
swer. Obvious offending compounds have 
been eliminated from their products by most 
manufacturers but the search continues for 
even safer products. There are some cos- 
metics (hair straighteners, permanent wav- 
ing products, etc.) which may contain 
potentially irritating substances for which 
no suitable substitute has as yet been found. 
The instructions and labels of these products 
do carry detailed and adequate warnings and 
precaution to protect hypersensitive users 
and to minimize injury due to misuse. It is 
impossible to produce a consumer product 
with zero risk. No amount of legislation or 
cautionary labeling will eliminate the mis- 
use of a cosmetic or an occasional adverse 
reaction by a hypersensitive or allergic user. 
Certainly—safety testing as well as effective 
quality control is a must. 

Again, let’s put the subject in a proper 
perspective. Is contact dermatitis from cos- 
metics really a serious problem? I doubt it. 
Many years ago, my company set up a con- 
sumer complaint file. This file has always 
been open to the FDA. I feel very strongly 
that complaint files should be made avail- 
able to the government. If the incidence of 
injury or irritation is so high as to cause 
the manufacturer to withhold the files from 
FDA inspection, then the product involved 
should not be on the market. My.. company 
also keeps statistical data on the incidence 
of alleged harmful effects per million units 
of product sold. I use the word “alleged” 
because we very often find upon investiga- 
tion that the product was not the cause of 
any irritation or injury. The incidence level 
for Alberto-Culver products ranges from only 
a few per million to less than one per ten 
million. This low rate is true for other brands 
as well. 

I mentioned earlier that, according to pub- 
lished reports, the FDA receives approxi- 
mately 250 complaints of cosmetic injury 
per year. This doesn’t measure up very well 
against that 60,000 figure. Why the disparity? 
I have heard the argument from various 
sources, including the FDA, that most com- 
plaints of cosmetic injury or irritation are 
never reported. This may have been the case 
at one time, but the growth of consumerism 
plus the increasing liberal attitude of the 
courts and juries in product liability cases 
has converted the silent consumer into a very 
vocal complainant. Contrary to popular be- 
lief, I am convinced that most cosmetic in- 
juries, whether real or imagined, are reported 
to the manufacturer. 

I would like to make it very clear that I 
am not denying that some people are injured 
by cosmetic products. Yes—product contami- 
nation by microorganisms has been a prob- 
lem in the industry. Yes—some hypersensi- 
tive individuals may react adversely to cer- 
tain products. And yes—the safety of some 
cosmetic ingredients have been questioned 
and they are under investigation. The in- 
dustry is engaged in a diligent effort to re- 
solve these problems which have been blown 
up out of all proportion to the facts. Rep. 
Rogers (D-Fla.) speaking in Washington on 
June 21, 1971, before an aerosol conference 
sponsored by the CSMA said: “As we move 
into emotion packed consumer areas (we 
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should) make sure that the facts aren’t dis- 
torted as they sometimes are.” My quarrel 
is only wtih those who are guilty of such 
distortions. 

We live in a technological society that is 
rapidly changing. Investigative tools and 
techniques are available today that we did 
not have yesterday and which may be made 
obsolete by better ones tomorrow. There are 
& great many dedicated cosmetic scientists 
who are constantly striving to develop new, 
better and safer cosmetics and toiletries. The 
attacks against the industry are also attacks 
against these professionals. The attacks are 
irresponsible and unwarranted. 

I will let the Report of the National Com- 
mission on Product Safety present the final 
proof of cosmetic safety. There is an appendix 
to this Report (DHEW Injury Estimates, Ap- 
pendix D, Supplemental Studies, Volume I). 
It lists 24 major categories of consumer 
products. The Report estimates total injuries 
at 20 million. In this list, cosmetics rank as 
the fourth safest consumer product. Only 
plantings (trees and shrubs), incinerators 
and personal care appliances such as razors, 
brushes and combs are listed as producing 
fewer injuries. The Report claims that drugs 
and medicines account for 540,000 injuries 
annually and that clothing—yes clothing— 
caused 200,000 injuries (other than burns). 
Where are the headlines? Clothing injures 
200,000 each year! What is wrong with this 
report in addition to the unreliability of the 
estimates? The figures do not relate to prod- 
uct usage. That is what is wrong. 

Cosmetics and toiletries is a 10 billion 
dollar business. This translates roughly into 
about 15 billion packages. If the 60,000 figure 
is correct, and I doubt it, the incidence of 
cosmetic injuries is not more than 4 per 
million packages of product sold. This is a 
phenomenal safety record surpassing all other 
consumer products in the Report. I would 
like to see the news media put a headline on 
that! 

The cosmetics-toiletries industry has a 
“phenomenal safety record surpassing all 
other consumer products” listed by the Na- 
tional Commission on Product Safety, a vet- 
eran chemis-executive said today. 

The speaker, Gus S. Kass, vice president, 
research and development, Alberto Culver 
Company, addressed the Cosmetic Industry 
Buyers and Suppliers Association at the New 
York Hilton Hotel. He spoke on “Cosmetics 
Under Fire—Facts and Fallacies.” 

Mr. Kass, who has been identified with 
the cosmetics-toiletries field for some thirty 
years, challenged consumer groups, certain 
reporters and columnists and some govern- 
ment officiais who he said “have declared 
open season” on the industry. 

He pointed out that several critical arti- 
cles on hair sprays, for example, have cited 
deaths and injuries as caused by these prod- 
ucts. Speaking of one article, he said: 

“Since 1950, when hair sprays were in- 
troduced, eye damage has been almost nil 
and extensive clinical studies have been un- 
able to confirm respiratory damage from 
incidental inhalation of these products. The 
article, perhaps deliberately, failed to men- 
tion that all of the deaths resulted when 
young people intentionally inhaled on aero- 
sol product (most were not hair sprays) to 
get ‘high’ as some do in glue sniffing.” 

An ultimate source of such mis-informa- 
tion, he said, was the Report of the Na- 
tional Committee on Product Safety. 

This report carries an estimate of 60,000 
persons per year injured by cosmetics “so 
severely as to restrict activity for one day or 
require medical attention.” 

Mr. Kass said that in his opinion the esti- 
mate’s data included incidences of misuse 
and abuse of products and accidents. He 
pointed out that the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration receives reports of only about 
250 cases per year of cosmetic injury. 
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Further, he quoted the Product Safety 
Report as follows: 

“It should be clearly understood that these 
estimates are not based on actual counts or 
surveys of the United States .... Thus we 
cannot say how right or how wrong we may 
be. . . . As noted above, the estimates pres- 
ented leave much to be desired.” 

The same report, he pointed out, esti- 
mates that drugs and medicines account for 
540,000 injuries annually and “that cloth- 
ing—yes clothing—caused 200,000 injuries 
(other than burns).” 

He concluded: 

“What is wrong with this report, in addi- 
tion to the unreliability of the estimates? 
The figures do not relate to product usage. 
That is what is wrong. 

“Cosmetics and toiletries is a 10 billion 
dollar business. This translates roughly into 
about 15 billion packages. If the 60,000 figure 
is correct, and I doubt it, the incidence of 
cosmetic injuries is not more than 4 per 
every million packages of product sold. This 
is a phenomenal safety record surpassing all 
other consumer products in the Report. I 
would like to see the news media put a 
headline on that!" 


PHOSPHORUS IN DETERGENTS 


(Mr. KLUCZYNSKI asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to compliment Senator WILLIAM B. 
Sponc for the service he rendered to 
consumers throughout the United States 
by holding hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Environment of the Senate 
Commerce Committee to clarify the de- 
tergent mystery. 

In recent weeks consumers have been 
utterly confused by public statements 
from Government officials, including the 
Surgeon General, which seemed to say 
that consumers should disregard the pol- 
lution caused by phosphate detergents 
and return to using those detergents be- 
cause of certain hazards involved with 
nonphosphate detergents. The impres- 
sion consumers received was that all non- 
phosphate detergents were harmful. 

I am pleased to note that the Surgeon 
General corrected this impression in his 
testimony October 1, 1971, when he said: 

Let me take this opportunity to make it 
very clear that not all low-phosphate or non- 
phosphate home laundry products are highly 
caustic. 


During the past few years, vast pub- 
licity has been given to the fact that 
phosphate detergent products are harm- 
ful to our environment. Most sewage 
treatment facilities are inadequate to 
filter out phosphates. These phosphates, 
thus, pollute the waters of our Nation 
with resultant destruction of plant and 
animal life. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to report 
through the leadership of the distin- 
guished mayor of Chicago, Richard J. 
Daley, the city of Chicago has moved de- 
cisively and effectively to elminate the 
problem caused by phosphate detergents. 
Submitted herewith are statements of 
Mayor Daley and H. W. Poston, Com- 
missioner, Department of Environ- 
mental Control before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Environment on October 
1, 1971. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
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to point out that several Chicago con- 
cerns are successfully marketing non- 
phosphate detergents which are as safe 
to use as the leading phosphate deter- 
gents and just as effective in cleaning. 
Such products are marketed by Sears, 
Carsons, Marshall Field, Montgomery 
Ward, and Armour-Dial, Inc. 


STATEMENT BY H, W. POSTON 


I am H. W. Poston, Commissioner of En- 
vironmental Control for the City of Chicago. 
I am pleased to testify before your Commit- 
tee today to present Chicago's views with 
respect to the problem of phosphorus in 
detergents and the effects of phosphorus on 
water quality. 

My remarks will focus on the following (1) 
why phosphorus in detergents is a problem, 
(2) what the City of Chicago has done to 
tackle this problem, and (3) the Surgeon 
General's recent “advice” to housewives to 
use phosphate detergents and its implica- 
tions, I will also comment on the use of 
“treatment” facilities, as proposed by the fed- 
eral government, for the remoyal of- phos- 
phorus from detergents. 

Detergents containing phosphorus are a 
problem because they pollute our lakes, rivers 
and streams. Phosphorus dumped into wa- 
ters causes them to age much more rapid- 
ly than nature intended, and if they con- 
tinue to age in this manner—to die. All 
scientific evidence supports this view. Nor 
does the federal government dispute this 
scientific truth. 

Bodies of water like Lake Michigan retain 
a large percentage of man-made phosphorus 
and require more than 100 years to flush 
themselves clean. The elimination of phos- 
phorus at the source; that is, out of the 
detergent package, is an absolute necessity for 
the survival of such bodies of water. 

There are many examples where a marked 
reduction in the aging process has occurred 
whenever a diversion of sewage effluents from 
a lake has been purposely made. Lakes 
Monona, Waukesa and Kegonsa at Madison, 
Wisconsin and Lakes Washington and Green 
in Seattle are examples where noticeable im- 
provements have taken place. 

However, in the Illinois River near Peoria, 
Illinois, large blooms of algae are present, 
caused by wastes discharged—among them 
from detergents with phosphorus, 

For the Lake Michigan Basin alone, ap- 
proximately 4.5 million people, 70% of the 
basin population, discharge their sewage in- 
to the lake or its tributaries. For the Lake 
Erie Basin about 9.3 million, or 87% of the 
United States basin population, discharge 
their sewage into the lake or its tributaries. 
Large numbers of people contribute to the 
pollution problems of our lakes and rivers. 

The present amount of phosphorus from 
detergents in sewage effluents discharged in- 
to Lake Michigan and its tributaries from the 
States of Ilinois, Indiana, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, is estimated to be over 5,000,000 
pounds per year. 

Chicago and surrounding communities de- 
pend upon Lake Michigan for water, for 
domestic and industrial use, for recreation, 
fish and wildlife, for shipping, in addition 
to its aesthetic qualities, The commitments 
made by the city to its lake have bene- 
fitted all of the states bordering Lake Michi- 
gan and not just Chicago alone. Chicago has 
done the following: 

Was the first and only city on the Great 
Lakes to divert all its sanitary se from 
the lake and the first to provide biological 
treatment for its sanitary waste. 

Was the first city on Lake Michigan and 
the Great Lakes to make a major commit- 
ment to the prevention of overflows from 
combined sewers by an underground storage 
and conveyance plan presently under con- 
struction. 

Since 1967, Chicago has enforced its Harbor 
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Pollution Control Ordinance requiring hold- 
ing tanks on all pleasure craft using its 
harbors. The city has continued to enforce 
its ordinance despite the recent federal an- 
nouncement that new less stringent federal 
laws might prevail. 

The International Joint Commission Ad- 
visory Committee on Water Pollution Con- 
trol in its 1969 Report on Pollution of the 
Lower Great Lakes, singled out eutrophica- 
tion (accelerated aging) as the most serious 
water pollution problem of those lakes and 
recommended a program of phosphorus con- 
trol to reduce the adverse effects of phos- 
phorus on water quality and water use. Sub- 
sequently, the International Joint Commis- 
sion adopted this report making it an inter- 
national treaty. The recent government posi- 
tion on phosphorus in detergents violates 
this international agreement. 

Studies by the city’s Department of Water 
and Sewers in 1970 showed an increase in 
the phosphorus concentration in Lake Mich- 
igan well above the threshold required for 
nuisance algae growth. 

The recent study by Dr. Charles Powers, 
conducted for the federal government on the 
phosphorus input of Lake Michigan, shows 
that if the phosphorus intake isn’t reduced 
drastically, Lake Michigan has little chance 
of making it to the 21st century. Phosphorus 
from detergents will kill it off before then. 
The study shows that nearly 3.5 times as 
much phosphorus is being discharged into 
Lake Michigan as was earlier estimated by 
federal! officials. 

Recognizing all of these problems and 
looking for the most immediate, economical 
and positive relief, the Environmental Con- 
trol Committee of the Chicago City Council 
held public hearings on phosphorus in de- 
tergents. These extensive public hearings 
called for by Mayor Richard J. Daley, con- 
ducted in August of 1970, brought out the 
following valid points: 

Detergents accounted for about 60% of 
the phosphorus discharged into the lake. 

The city was also concerned on the effects 
of phosphorus discharges to downstream 
communities on the Illinois River System. 

Phosphorus is the only controllable nu- 
trient. 

Removal at the source is the most effec- 
tive, quickest and economical solution. It is 
a preventative rather than a curative meas- 
ure. Conventional sewage treatment cannot 
accomplish this. 

Safe alternatives to phosphorus bearing 
detergents would be available to the con- 
sumer which would also clean and have a 
comparable cost. 

Canada had successfully limited phosphorus 
in detergents on August 1, 1970. 

These points were valid at the time of the 
public hearings and time has increased their 
validity. 

With the completion of the hearings at 
which 35 witnesses testified, the Environ- 
mental Committee of the City Council rec- 
ommended an ordinance to the City Council. 
The ordinance limited the percent of the 
element phosphorus in detergents to 8.7% 
by February 1, 1971, and completely bans 
phosphorus in all cleaning products by June 
30, 1972. With passage of the ordinance Chi- 
cago became the first city in the nation to 
enact anti-phosphorus legislation. 

Despite the outcry from members of the 
Soap and Detergent Association, such as the 
prediction that housewives would purchase 
their cleaning products outside of Chicago, 
that the housewife would be penalized, that 
the time limitation was impossible to meet, 
that there would be no products on the 
Shelves of stores, Chicago's first step in its 
ordinance has been met successfully. 

There has been no public outery from the 
consumer, the requirements of the ordinance 
have been met, and safe, good cleaning non- 
phosphorus detergents are available. Phos- 
phorus free detergents are available in all 
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Chicago stores and supermarkets. Four of 
Chicago’s leading department stores, Sears, 
Carsons, Marshall Field and Montgomery 
Ward sell non-phosphorus detergents manu- 
factured under private label for their cus- 
tomers. Obviously they are meeting the de- 
mands of the consumer. 

As a result of Chicago's action, 47 munici- 
palities along with the states of New York, 
Connecticut, Indiana and Maine have also 
passed similar anti-phosphorus legislation. 
Similar legislation is pending at various 
stages of passage In many additional muni- 
cipalities and states. 

On September 15, 1971, Surgeon General 
Steinfeld gave the American housewife this 
advice concerning the environment, the 
safety of her children and the uncertainty 
in regard to NTA. He stated, “My advice to 
the housewife ¿t this time would be to use 
the phosphate detergent. It is safe for human 
health.” 

However, before giving this advice, Dr. 
Steinfeld agreed that “not all non-phosphate 
detergents are highly caustic.” At the same 
press conference neither Dr. Charles Edwards 
of the FDA, nor the Surgeon General, could 
come to an agreement as to whether so 
called “caustic” substances posed a “real” or 
“potential” health hazard. Whatever kind of 
a hazard they thought existed could be han- 
dled by proper packaging and proper labeling. 

We have never opposed labeling a product 
if it presented a health hazard. Therefore we 
can't understand the insistence of the Sur- 
geon General to use only detergents with 
phosphorus. 

Results of tests conducted by independent 
laboratories showed that a non-phosphorus 
detergent posed no more safety hazards to 
users than phosphorus detergents now on the 
market. 

The tests measured the effect on skin, stom- 
ach and eyes. The laboratories strictly fol- 
lowed testing methods of the Federal Hazard- 
ous Substances Act and simulated actual use 
conditions on human volunteers and animals. 

The tests were conducted as part of a study 
by the Research and Development Depart- 
ment of Armour Dial, Incorporated. Tested 
were Triumph, an Armour Dial product, a 
phosphorus free detergent, along with Tide 
XK, Intensified Tide, Bold, Wisk, All and 
Cheer, all containing phosphorus. 

Both types of detergents caused mild to 
moderate stomach irritation after 24 hours of 
ingestion, but the liquid, phosphorus deter- 
gent, was more severe. Following FHSA stand- 
ards and employing more stringent standards, 
the laboratories found that the phosphorus 
detergents caused equal and sometimes 
greater injury to the skin. In tests, where the 
detergents were placed on the skin for periods 
up to one hour, the results indicated that 
both types were only slightly irritating. Both 
detergents produced similar damage when 
placed on the eyes of test animals. Patch tests 
on eight volunteers showed that the phos- 
phorus detergents produced more skin irri- 
tation than the phosphorus-free detergent. 
There was no difference in irritation levels 
when the volunteers immersed their hands in 
solution three times a day for one week. Al- 
though the tests’ results were comparable, 
only the phosphorus-free detergent had a 
caution statement on the label. 

The study concluded that safe and effective 
non-phosphorus detergents are currently 
available. “Innuendoes to the contrary are 
unwarranted and misleading,” the report 
stated. The report refutes soap industry testi- 
mony that an acceptable phosphorus sub- 
stitute is not available, 

Other independent laboratory tests by De 
Soto, Incorporated and Gateway Industries, 
Incorporated have shown that non-phos- 
phorus detergents on the market are no more 
toxic than some of the principal phosphorus 
formulated detergent products on the market 
as measured by skin, eye, oral toxicity and 
ingestion testing procedures in accordance 
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with the Federal Hazardous Substance Label- 
ing Act. 

We suggest that if there is a real concern 
about the health of human beings that 
enzymes now being used primarily with phos- 
phorus detergents be investigated. According 
to a report published in the July Journal of 
the American Medical Association, enzymes 
used in household laundry can contribute to 
respiratory ailments among workers in plants 
manufacturing the so called stain-removing 
material. Respiratory cases have also been 
reported by consumers. A study group of the 
American Academy of Allergy has reported 
that detergents containing enzymes, which 
have led to illness among industrial workers, 
are a potential danger to the public health. 

We have no evidence that these charges 
have been investigated and that leading 
phosphorus detergent manufacturers have 
completely eliminated them. The only evi- 
dence we have seen is the elimination of 
enzymes from the packaging and advertis- 
ing. The question of the health aspects of 
the use of enzymes deserves the government's 
closest scrutiny. 

While we have always maintained that the 
removal of phosphorus at the source is the 
most expedient solution, the Environmental 
Protection Agency now proposes grants for 
advanced waste treatment facilities by pro- 
viding $500 million. This does not take into 
account the amount the individual tax- 
payer will be charged. We must take strong 
objection to this incomplete, expensive, time 
consuming, curative method as contrasted to 
the preventive no cost, immediate solutions 
of cutting off the source of the pollutant. 
Monies, when and if appropriated by federal 
agencies, trickle down very slowly for the 
ground breaking ceremonies. 

Let us assume that everything would hap- 
pen as fast as the administration has stated. 
First, a study of the area to determine the 
limiting nutrient would#have to be made. 
One complete weather cycle would have to 
elapse before the study could be completed. 

We in Chicago have been following the dif- 
ficulties the North Shore Sanitary District 
encountered with the expansion plan at its 
Clavey Road treatment plant north of Chi- 
cago. This district oversees the operation of 
five treatment plants in neighboring Lake 
County, Illinois, which spews 35 million gal- 
lons of sewage daily into Lake Michigan. 

In 1968, the district embarked on an $95 
million expansion program after being di- 
rected to stop dumping into the lake by the 
summer of 1972. Voters approved a $35 mil- 
lion referendum with matching state and 
federal funds for the remaining costs. 

Effects of dumping this sewage into the 
lake were felt during the summer of 1969 
when the beaches in the county were closed 
due to high bacteria counts. These beaches 
have remained closed ever since, 

Opposition to the expansion began to 
build by citizen groups and public officials 
in the area. Pickets brought to a halt con- 
struction at the site in late 1970. 

State hearings on the odor and air pollu- 
tion, dumping into the lake and charges that 
the district did not meet state water quality 
standards were re-opened. The district was 
ordered to proceed with the expansion after 
these hearings. It also received authority to 
issue an additional $55 million in bonds 
without a public referendum to complete 
the expansion. Citizen groups then threat- 
ened to appeal this order in the State Appel- 
late Court. 

Already put behind schedule by legal bat- 
tles and civic opposition, the district planned 
to proceed, but only ran into another im- 
passe. 

Federal officials differed with state pollu- 
tion officials on the size of the expansion, thus 
endangering $36 million in federal matching 
grants for the district and further delay- 
ing the expansion before agreement was 
reached. 
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Completion of this needed facility was set 
back one year because of the opposition. A 
year in which the death of Lake Michigan 
was accelerated. 

It is difficult to comprehend the rationale 
behind the recent federal decision to ad- 
vance funding of treatment plants instead of 
a ban on phosphorus in detergents. The 
Clavey Road incident is an example of the 
time and effort expended just to expand an 
existing plant. 

The Metropolitan Sanitary District of 
Greater Chicago presently spends $10 to $14 
million annually for treatment. For phos- 
phorus removal, the Metropolitan Sanitary 
District estimates that chemical costs alone 
would exceed $18,000,000 each year and 
capital costs for equipment would exceed 
$50,000,000. Additional sludge handling cost 
would amount to $9.000,000, making an an- 
nual estimated operating cost of $27,000,000— 
double the Metropolitan Sanitary District's 
present annual operating costs. 
that advanced treatment plants would re- 
move up to 98% of the phosphorus, some- 
thing that has never been accomplished, 
there still remains the problem of where to 
put the sludge from this removal operation. 

In addition to these costs, treatment costs 
for drinking water are increased substantially 
in bodies of water where algae growths are 
profuse. 

The administration said in a press confer- 
ence that “the cost should be borne by the 
individual who is creating the waste, and not 
by the country as a whole. “We are in com- 
plete agreement with this statement except 
that the wrong individual has been singled 
out. It is the manufacturers of the phos- 
phate detergents who are creating the 


waste—therefore, they should pay for the 
cleanup by eliminating phosphates from the 
box, 


STATEMENT BY RICHARD J. DALEY 

I wish to thank the subcommittee for this 
opportunity to present testimony on the 
use of phosphates in detergents. 

In a statement issued on September 15, 
1971, federal enviornmental and health of- 
ficials emphasized that phosphates are a 
leading contributor to water pollution. This 
is consistent with all of the credible studies 
done on this subject. At the same time the 
federal officials urged each state and city 
with a limitation or ban on phosphates in 
detergents to reconsider its position because: 

1. The government would help finance re- 
moval of phosphates at sewage treatment 
plants; and 

2. Phosphate detergents are the safest 
thing in terms of human health. 

At my request our City Council Commit- 
tee on Environmental Control held exten- 
sive public hearings in August of 1970 on 
the use of phosphates in detergents. These 
hearings covered the suggestions now made 
by federal officials. The evidence clearly es- 
tablished the basis for the enactment by the 
City Council of our present ordinance limit- 
ing the phosphorus content of detergents to 
8.7%, effective February 1, 1971 and banning 
phosphorus from detergents effective June 
30, 1972. 

Experience and study since the enactment 
of our ordinance leads us to one conclusion 
and that is to urge these federal officials to 
reconsider and enact national legislation re- 
moving phosphates from detergents and to 
provide proper safeguards for the consumers. 

The federal officials proposal to build local 
sewage treatment plants in lieu of removal 
of phosphates at their single largest source 
is ill advised and ineffective for the follow- 
ing reasons: 

i. In Chicago alone the capital improve- 
ments would cost $50 million and would re- 
quire annual operating costs of $20 million. 

The taxpayers should not be burdened with 
these costs when removal at the source Is 
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feasible and the money can be used more 
effectively for education, housing, mass 
transportation, police and fire protection 
and many other essential services. 

2. Sewage treatment plants require 10 to 
fifteen years or longer to complete. Dr. Charles 
Powers recently presented a study to the 
EP.A. stating that Lake Michigan would 
be dead by 1990 if its phosphate intake isn't 
reduced and that its shoreline would be 
choked by algae in less than fifteen years. 

A sewage treatment plant built at consid- 
erable expense may be useless if the body 
of water it is intended to preserve is ir- 
reparably damaged prior to completion. 

3. Experience has shown that local resi- 
dents do not encourage the expeditious con- 
struction of sewage treatment plants. A prime 
example is the heated controversy in High- 
land Park, Illinois. I am speaking of the 
efforts of the North Shore Sanitary District, 
north of Chicago in Lake County, Illinois. 

To prevent the dumping of raw sewage in 
the Lake, the district launched an expan- 
sion program to stop dumping in the Lake 
by 1972. Voters approved a $35 million ref- 
erendum to cover improvements for sew- 
age treatment at one of its plants. Matching 
money was also available through state and 
federal channels. 

Even though yoters approved the expendi- 
ture, and even though the beaches along 
the north shore were shut down because of 
polluted water, opposition developed and 
forced new hearings on the proposal to fur- 
ther delay it. Today, it is tied up in litigation 
and no solution is expected in the immediate 
future. 

This program envisioned only expansion 
but citizens opposed it. People objected. to 
treatment facilities being located near them. 
Objections would likely be more vigorous 
in the building of completely new treatment 
plants. In any case, site selection will almost 
certainly mean long delays. 

4. Another area near Chicago, Du Page 
County, is an example of local residents de- 
feating a bond issue for sewage treatment. 
Without matching local funds federal assist- 
ance is not meaningful. 

5. Even after plants could be built, the fed- 
eral proposal does not include the enor- 
mous costs of disposing of chemical sludge 
which remains after treatment. Disposal of 
the sludge opens up the problems of con- 
tamination of sub-surface waters and caus- 
ing run-offs into surface waters. The phos- 
phates are still around to cause additional 
problems. 

The statement by the Surgeon General 
that phosphate detergents are the safest in 
terms of human health is difficult to accept. 

The implication presented to the public 
by the country’s chief health officer was that 
non-phosphate detergents are too dangerous 
to use in the home. He said, “the safest thing 
in terms of human health would be to use 
a phosphate detergent.” This was the mes- 
sage conveyed by the press, and the public 
could be expected to conclude that non- 
phosphates were now a hazard. 

The next day, September 16, the Surgeon 
General appeared before the House Public 
Works Committee and said “not all non- 
phosphates are hazardous.” 

His second statement was too late. It re- 
ceived little attention. In the past few days, 
the damage has been compounded by the 
newspaper advertisements of a phosphate 
detergent manufacturer who is capitalizing 
on the Surgeon General’s first statement. 

Obviously, there are many products in the 
home that if improperly used are dangerous, 
even fatal. For example, over fifty children 
died last year from swallowing liquid furni- 
ture polish and similar products. The point 
is that many products, in this case deter- 
gents, should not be swallowed, rubbed in 
the eyes or otherwise misused. A carving 
knife is dangerous in some cases and clearly 
kitchen knives should be kept out of the 
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hands of children. It is my hope that one of 
the most dangerous devices ever kept at 
home, han , will not be manufactured 
under new federal legislation. 

Unless the government is going to take a 
product off the market—and obviously house- 
hold products such as furniture polish will 
not be banned—then it seems to us that 
labeling is the sensible answer in the case 
of detergents. We agree with Dr. Charles Ed- 
wards of the F.D.A, that any problem pre- 
sented by non-phosphate detergents “can be 
handled adequately with proper labeling and 
proper packaging.” Even the mildest form 
of detergent, with or without phosphate, is 
injurious to health when misused, Rather 
than label products simply as hazardous or 
dangerous, it is our hope that all detergent 
packages whether they contain phosphates 
or not would carry the name of every in- 
gredient used in the product. 

The labeling can also include first aid in- 
structions in the event of accidental or de- 
liberate misuse of the detergent. 

Independent laboratory tests have clearly 
established that non-phosphate detergents 
are as safe or safer than leading phosphate 
detergents which have been on the market 
for a long time, 

Chicago has many reasons for desiring the 
immediate reduction or removal of phos- 
phates from detergents. 

First, Chicago’s primary objective is to pre- 
vent Lake Michigan from dying, to main- 
taining the highest level of water quality, 
and to keeping it available for the full com- 
plement of uses for this and future genera- 
tions. Lake Michigan is Chicago's most valu- 
able natural resource. However, even now in 
certain local areas, Chicagoans are being de- 
prived of the full use and enjoyment of lake 
front beaches because of the presence of 
noxious algal growth. 

Second, Chicago desires to improve its riv- 
ers and to be a good neighbor to down- 
stream communities on the Illinois River 
system. Chicago wants to limit additions of 
phosphates to its rivers, thus minimizing wa- 
ter quality problems now. We do not want 
to put unnecessary phosphates in surface 
waters and we do not want other communi- 
ties to put unnecessary phosphates into 
Lake Michigan, which threatens the life of 
the Lake. 

Third, the aesthetic quality of Chicago’s 
water supply is at times adversely affected 
by the presence of tastes and odors due to 
algae and diatoms in the raw lake water. 
In addition, these organisms increase Chica- 
go's water treatment costs. The growth of 
these algae and diatoms is stimulated by the 
presence of phosphates in the lake. 

Since the passage of the ordinance on 
October 14, 1970, Chicago has experienced 
no problems of public health significance 
nor have we witnessed any movement on the 
part of housewives to return to high phos- 
phate detergents. On the contrary we have 
received letters of praise regarding our ac- 
tion to control phosphorus in detergents. 

Based on the experience of the City of 
Chicago under its phosphorus control ordi- 
nance and the testimony presented at the 
public hearings held by the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, Con- 
servation and Natural Resources Subcom- 
mittee, and the Chicago City Council Com- 
mittee on Environmental Control on the 
matter of phosphorus in detergents, and on 
the 1970 Report of the International Joint 
Committee on Pollution of the Lower Great 
Lakes, I strongly urge the Congress to take 
positive action to eliminate phosphorus from 
detergents in the interest of preserving and 
improving the quality of America’s surface 
waters. 

I don’t believe we should underestimate 
the intelligence of the American housewife 
and the capability of American industry. 

We can have clean water and safe deter- 
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gents and we can have both now. I urge 
the Congress to enact legislation banning 
phosphates from detergents, to require label- 
ing informing consumers of the contents of 
all detergents and to provide labeling in- 
forming consumers of first ald procedures in 
the event of misuse. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT IS POWER- 
LESS AT HANDS OF AUTO 
MAKERS 


(Mr. DOW asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
Government appears powerless to help 
persons seeking relief from automobile 
defects. In response to many complaints I 
have received from constituents, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission—FTC—has in- 
formed me that it can no longer attend 
individually to the complaints of auto- 
mobile owners which apparently come in 
in such volume that tne FTC cannot cope 
with them. 

In fact the FTC has composed a form 
letter which they are sending to Con- 
gressmen in response to automobile com- 
plaints. This letter is a statement of the 
Commission's legal impotence to help car 
owners, 

New and tougher legislation is required 
since the true policy among auto manu- 
facturers continues to be “Let the Buyer 
Beware.” The issuance of this form letter 
is nothing more than dropping the 
pretense that there is or ever was a re- 
course in the Government for people who 
have been sold defective goods by auto- 


mobile Companies. 

Mr. Speaker, for the information of my 
colleagues I would like to include the text 
of the FTC letter: 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., September 30, 1971. 
Hon, Jonn G. Dow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Dow: This is in refer- 
ence to your recent communication regarding 
the motor vehicle experiences of one of your 
constituents. 

The Commission is very much concerned 
over the problems of automobile advertising, 
poor warranty servicing, and defective auto- 
mobiles upon which no meaningful corrective 
maintenance can be conducted, for which 
both dealers and manufacturers absolve 
themselves from. liability. The Commission 
has conducted an extensive investigation into 
the subject of manufacturers’ and dealers’ 
sales practices and performance under motor 
vehicle warranty instruments. It has pub- 
lished a Report on Automobile Warranties 
outlining its determinations and recom- 
mendations regarding the matter. Enclosed is 
a press release describing the contents of the 
Report. This Report recommended that Con- 
gress enact a new and comprehensive Auto- 
mobile Quality Control Act which would pro- 
vide for minimum standards of quality, dur- 
ability and performance for motor vehicles. 

Additionally, the Commission supports the 
enactment of 8S. 986, which would provide 
minimum disclosure standards for consumer 
product warranties and define minimum Fed- 
eral content standards for such warranties. 
The standards proposed by this legislation 
would have beneficial effects upon motor 
vehicle and other consumer product warranty 
problems. As I stated in my testimony in 
support of this legislation: 

“The Commission believes that informative, 
accurate, clear and fairly written warranties, 
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backed up by warrantors who deliver what 
they promise, are essential to our free market 
economy, and that legislation to insure these 
consumer rights is necessary.” 

As. you are aware, the Commission lacks 
authority to act as a private attorney on 
behalf of your constituent. If he desires to 
pursue legal remedies, I suggest he consult 
a local attorney who might be able to render 
assistance to him in this matter. 

I appreciate your bringing this matter to 
the attention of the Commission and regret 
that we are unable to assist your constituent 
directly in resolving his problem. I am re- 
turning the enclosures to your communica- 
tion herewith. 

With kind personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
Mires W, KIRKPATRICK, 
Chairman. 

Enclosures. 

The Federal Trade Commission Act lays 
down a general prohibition against the use 
in commerce of “unfair methods of competi- 
tion” and “unfair or deceptive acts or prac- 
tices.” There is nothing more unfair or de- 
ceptive than a wide-range of so-called war- 
ranty claims which the purchaser of an auto- 
mobile finds impossible to enforce. 

I have files full of such incidents with 
little or nothing accomplished to resolve the 
problems. It is grossly unfair for manufac- 
turers to advertise the reliability of their 
products and then disclaim responsibility for 
defects, 

Correspondence with automobile manu- 
facturers on behalf of my constituents ap- 
pears to be useless. Inevitably, they tell me 
that warranty problems are a matter that is 
strictly between the buyer and the local 
dealer. Often enough the dealers disown the 
problems as well, claiming they are the re- 
sponsibility of the manufacturer. 

The party left™holding the bag is the 
consumer. 

I am checking out avenues of redress at 
the level of state government in New York 
State and if I find no satisfaction there I 
will press for stronger Federal legislation to 
protect car buyers. 


END THE WAR TREND CONTINUES 
TO GAIN VOTING STRENGTH 


(Mr. DOW asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, as one of seven 
Congressmen who voted against the first 
major appropriation for the Vietnam 
War in May of 1965, I see some encour- 
agement in the trend of voting during 
this 1st session of the 92d Congress. 

The vote on Tuesday was only 23 shy of 
bringing about the change necessary in 
this body to assure a swift end to the 
tragic conflict in Southeast Asia. 

While I would have preferred to see a 
victory on the vote to set a 6-month dead- 
line on withdrawal, I and many of my 
colleagues who have fought a lonely fight 
for many years are encouraged. 

The Christian Science Monitor carried 
an article this morning by Peter C. Stu- 
art which I would like to insert in the 
Recorp for the information of my col- 
leagues. I hope it will spur the efforts to 
bring the Vietnam War and our South- 
east Asia adventurism to an end. 

HOUSE ANTIWAR VOTE—ONLY A MATTER 
or TIME 
(By Peter C. Stuart) 

WASHINGTON.—U.S, Rep, John C. Kluczyn- 

ski—the husky, conservative Democrat whose 
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South Side Chicago constituency embraces, 
among other things, the old stockyards and 
the home of Mayor Richard J. Daley—had 
never voted against the Vietnam war. 

He did so for the first time Oct. 19. No 
speech. No press releases. Just quietly cast his 
vote, discarding a record of unbroken sup- 
port for the war under four presidents. 

The conversion of Representative Kluczyn- 
ski and at least 16 of his colleagues who had 
stuck with the war until this week pushed 
the House of Representatives within just 23 
votes (4 percentage points) of fixing a six- 
month deadline for American military pull- 
out from Indo-China. 


HANDWRITING ON WALL 


The effort failed this time, 215 to 192 on a 
procedural motion, but the handwriting was 
etched plainly on the House chamber’s dam- 
ask walls: It’s probably only a matter of time 
before Congress sets a termination date for 
American involvement in the war, unless the 
President first does so himself. 

The voting trend is unmistakable. The 
House, which in 1964 ratified the war-esca- 
lating Gulf of Tonkin resolution 416 to 0, 
has voted on war deadlines four times this 
year. While losing, the proposal has steadily 
gained strength: 

April 1—260 to 122 (68 percent to 32 per- 
cent). 

June 17—254 to 158 (62 percent to 38 per- 
cent). 

June 28—219 to 175 (56 percent to 44 per- 
cent). 

Oct. 19—215 to 192 (53 percent to 47 per- 
cent). 

The House actually adopted an end-the- 
war measure in August when renewing the 
draft, but the toothless amendment sets no 
withdrawal deadline. 

Now that a date-setting provision seems 
within reach, antiwar congressmen may be 
expected to try again at least a fifth time 
this year. The Senate poses no obstacle, for 
it has consistently approved such riders. 

There will be two early opportunities: when 
the military procurement bill (which the 
proposal Oct. 19 would have amended) re- 
turns from a House-Senate compromise con- 
fererce, and when Congress takes up the 
foreign-aid bill. 

The propelling force is a smoldering con- 
gressional impatience. “Our responsibility 
now,” said Rep. Robert L. Leggett (D) of 
California, speaking of President Nixon’s war 
role, “is to help him and lead him out.” 

Restiveness of Capitol Hill is quickened by 
a series of recent developments: 

The one-man reelection of South Vietnam 
President Thieu. “That election was a real 
travesty of everything we've said we were 
fighting for over there,” charged one con- 
gressman who abandoned his war support 
this week, Rep. Otis G. Pike (D) of New 
York. 

A Viet Cong peace proposal linking release 
of American war prisoners to setting a pull- 
out deadline. 

“Aftershock” from the so-called Pentagon 
papers, once-secret documents analyzing the 
roots of American involvement in Indo- 
China. 

POLLS BACK HOME 

Many congressmen also are finding a with- 
drawal of indefinite length “uncomfortable 
to live with as a political issue,” reports a 
Capitol Hill liaison for Common Cause, the 
citizen lobby which worked hard for the 
House rider. 

Rep. Kluczynski found himself among the 
uncomfortable ones. “All the mail was for 
it,” explained an aide, Polls back home con- 
firmed it. 

An antiwar group, Business Executives 
Move for Vietnam Peace, polled 1,143 of Mr. 
Klucznski’s constituents door to door this 
summer, It found that 8.6 percent of them 
favored ending the war this year and vowed 
to vote against their congressman if he failed 
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to act accordingly. In a precinct just three 
blocks from Mr. Kluczynski’s home, his con- 
stituents lined up against him 156 to 12. 

When the 1l-term congressman abruptly 
switched against the war, so did the last 
other hawkish holdout among Chicago Demo- 
crats, Rep, Frank Annunzio. 

Others deserting the war for the first time 
included several conservative Democrats in 
powerful leadership positions: Edward A. 
Garmatz of Maryland, chairman of the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee; Joe 
L. Evins of Tennessee, chairman of the Select 
Committee on Small Business, and B. F. Sisk 
of California, a member of the Rules Com- 
mittee. 

GOP SWITCHERS 

Republican converts breaking not only 
with their past records, but with their party 
and President include William B. Widnall of 
New Jersey (ranking member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee), Mark Andrews of 
North Dakota, and Tim Lee Carter of Ken- 
tucky. 

The provision winning their support was 
an amendment to a $21 billion military-hard- 
ware bill, declaring it “the policy of the 
United States” to withdraw its military forces 
from Indo-China within six months, subject 
to release of American prisoners of war. 

The provision was known as the Mansfield 
amendment in the Senate, which adopted 
it Sept. 30, 57 to 38. In the House its sponsor 
was Charles W. Whalen Jr. (R) of Ohio, an 
Armed-services Committee member emerg- 
ing increasingly as a leader of Republican 
antiwar forces. 


STRATTON BILL WOULD INCORPO- 
RATE THE NAVAL ORDER OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Mr. STRATTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Naval Order of the United States is an 
organization “dedicated to the memory 
of the great U.S. naval commanders and 
their companion officers and shipmates 
who have served this Nation in time of 
war and to the preservation of the tra- 
dition of the sea services.” 

In its charter the order states it will 
carry out those goals by working “to en- 
courage research and publication of lit- 
erature pertaining to naval art and sci- 
ence, and to establish libraries in which 
to preserve all documents, rolls, books, 
portraits, and relics relating to the Navy 
and its heroes of all times and, in gen- 
eral, to further and support the moral 
and spiritual well-being of the officers 
and men of the U.S. Navy and U.S. naval 
policy.” 

Since its inception in 1891 the order 
has grown to 4,500 members across the 
country and has broadened in scope so 
greatly that incorporation of the organi- 
zation by Congress has now obviously 
become necessary. It is for this reason 
that on Monday I introduced H.R. 11304, 
legislation formally to incorporate the 
Naval Order of the United States. 

Such incorporation is necessary to pro- 
tect the members and officers of this 
great organization in their dealings, as 
well as to afford protection for its name 
and insignia. In addition, a congres- 
sional charter for the order would be 
appropriate in recognizing the order’s 
uniquely national character and its con- 
tributions to the history and to the de- 
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fense posture of the Nation. Since the 
group has now been in existence for 80 
years, there is clearly no question as to 
its permanence. 

Surely this is a worthy cause. Incor- 
poration would benefit not only those 
who are members of the order or also 
former or present members of the U.S. 
Navy, but it would also help all Ameri- 
cans who are quite properly proud of 
America’s great naval tradition. The 
names and stories of those great men 
who served their country at sea in time 
of war, and the documents and artifacts 
from great naval battles would be a 
source of pride and inspiration to all 
Americans. 

I urge my colleagues to support the in- 
corporation of the Naval Order of the 
United States so that these services to 
the Nation will be continued on an even 
greater level. 


KENNETH E. BUHRMASTER, NA- 
TIONAL PRESIDENT OF THE NA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS ASSO- 
CIATION 


(Mr. STRATTON asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
other day in my home district in New 
York the people of the Schenectady area 
paid tribute to Kenneth E. Buhrmaster, 
who has been for many years a member 
and president of the Scotia-Glenville 
School Board in Schenectady County 
and who this year is serving as president 
of the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation. 

Ken Buhrmaster’s service in that posi- 
tion has been of the highest quality and 
his dedication to education has received 
national recognition. 

Only the other day Mr. Buhrmaster, 
in his capacity as president of the Na- 
tional School Boards Association, met at 
the White House with President Nixon 
and received national headlines for 
telling the President of the need for a 
greater commitment to higher education. 
Shortly thereafter the Washington Post 
ran its leading editorial in support of the 
remarks which Mr. Buhrmaster made at 
that time. 

Mr. Speaker, Ken Buhrmaster has been 
a friend of mine for many years. It is 
a real pleasure for me to salute his sery- 
ice to his community and to his country 
and to join in paying tribute to him for 
the tremendous leadership which he has 
been providing not only to Schenectady 
County but to the entire Nation in his 
capacity as president of the National 
School Boards Association. Under leave 
to extend my remarks I include a number 
of articles on Mr. Buhrmaster, including 
an editorial from the Schenectady 
Gazette of October 5 and an editorial 
from the Washington Post of October 9: 

[From the Schenectady (N.Y.) Gazette, 

Oct. 5, 1971] 
FITTING TRIBUTE 

Kenneth E. Buhrmaster this week is re- 
ceiving the plaudit and appreciation of his 
mative Village of Scotia for his 23 years of 
successful effort in raising the standard of 
education not only in the Scotia-Glenville 
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school district but in New York State as well. 
We heartily concur with this most deserved 
honor, and herewith doff our editor's cap in 
recognition of his enviable accomplishments. 

The citizens of Scotia and the Town of 
Glenville may count themselves fortunate to 
have a man such as Mr. Buhrmaster in their 
midst. It is not often that an individual can 
contrive a way to allot his time so that he 
is able to devote nearly a quarter century of 
civic service despite a crowded schedule of 
private business. Mr. Buhrmaster has done 
this while earning the respect of his commu- 
nity for his fair dealings and shrewd judg- 
ment, 

A 1937 graduate of Syracuse, where he was 
a leader in student activities, Mr. Buhrmas- 
ter returned to Scotia and became associated 
with his father in business. Presently, he is 
president of the J. H. Buhrmaster Co., fuel 
and heating suppliers, and chairman of the 
board of directors of the First National Bank 
of Scotia. His civic interests have led him 
far afield. He is a former director and officer 
of the Schenectady County Chamber of Com- 
merce and is vice president of the Schenec- 
tady Industrial Development Council. He is 
a member of the Schenectady County Fund 
Raising Review Board; Scotia Rotary, of 
which he has been president, and the Sche- 
nectady YMCA, which he has served as direc- 
tor, vice president and trustee. 

It was in 1948 when he consented to be 
a candidate for the Scotia School Board— 
and his election that year began his still 
active role in the field of education. He be- 
came the school board president in 1950 when 
centralization was achieved in that district 
and the need for astute leadership was so 
pressing. He served as board president from 
1950-53 and again from 1956-61, never having 
left the board since his election 23 years ago. 

His contributions to education on a state 
level are too numerous to detail. However, it 
should be mentioned that he became presi- 
dent of the New York State School Boards 
Association in 1961 and received its Distin- 
guished Service Award in 1965. And also that 
last year he was named president of the Na- 
tional School Boards Association and was 
honored by the New York State Teachers As- 
sociation with the Alfred E. Smith Award 
for outstanding service in education in this 
state. 

The week-long “Tribute to Ken Buhrmas- 
ter” will culminate this Saturday night with 
& program and reception at the Scotia-Glen- 
ville High School. State Comptroller Arthur 
Levitt will be guest speaker. 

But the more lasting tribute will be a 
scholarship fund which will be established in 
Mr, Buhrmaster's name for the benefit of 
deserving Scotia students. This will perpet- 
uate the spirit of his continuing efforts in 
behalf of unrestricted learning. 


S-G CITIZENS PLAN BUHRMASTER TRIBUTE 


Scorra.—-Glenville citizens are planning a 
“Tribute to Ken Buhrmaster Week” next 
month. 

Kenneth E. Buhrmaster, chairman of the 
First National Bank of Scotia Board and pres-~- 
ident of the J. H. Buhrmaster Co., was elected 
president of the National School Boards As- 
sociation this year. 

For nearly 25 years, the Scotian, who at- 
tended Scotia schools and Syracuse Univer- 
sity, has been active in school district affairs 
being first elected to the local board of edu- 
cation in 1948. Almost 10 of these years were 
spent as president, 

Besides his S-G work, he has been presi- 
dent of the New York State School Boards 
Association, chairman of the New York State 
Educational Conference Board, a member of 
the New York State Employes Retirement 
System advisory board and is now serving as 
president of the State Teachers Retirement 
Board. 

As part of the tribute, a scholarship fund 
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in Bubrmaster’s name will be established. 
Contributions may be made to Scotia-Glen- 
ville Central School, Box 1156, Scotia. 

Plans for the special week, beginning Oct. 
3, include a community wide reception at 8 
p.m. Oct. 9, when State Comptroller Arthur 
Levitt will be the main speaker. 

Scotia Rotarians and the S-G Jaycees will 
honor Buhrmaster at their regular meetings 
that week while the Lions and Kiwanis Clubs 
plan a joint testimonial dinner. Special cere- 
monies are also being planned by the school 
system. 

John E. O'Connor is general chairman of 
the tribute with Charles H. Betts, Warren 
O'Neal, Charles Van Wormer and Palmer 
Welch on the coordinating committee. 

Others include John Roylance, represent- 
ing the Rotary; Seth Siskin Kiwanis; Ed- 
ward Brooks, Lions, Thomas LaViolette, Jay- 
cees; Supervisor Gilbert E. Smith, Glenville; 
Mayor John A. Ryan, Scotia; Bernard Mc- 
Givern and Dr. Nelson Rust, professions; Mrs. 
Edith Hogan Grose, publicity; Superintend- 
ent Clyde O. Eidens and board president 
Richard G. Livingston, schools; Mrs. Mary 
Agenes Truax and Robert Boquist, reception 
and program; Mr. and Mrs. Frank Riegert, 
finance and invitations; John Brennan, busi- 
nesses; and the Rev. Harold Schut, churches. 

Community invitations will be distributed 
by Jaycees and members of the various PTA's 
this week. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 9, 1971] 
FINANCING THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


It is possible, without being absurdly 
romantic about it, to glimpse a rebirth 
of hope for the country’s public schools in 
the meeting that took place last Thursday 
at the White House between national educa- 
tion leaders and President Nixon, There was 
a fervent expression of that hope in a post- 
conference comment by Kenneth E. Buhr- 
master, president of the National School 
Boards Association, representing some 16,000 
local boards of education around the country, 
that “we in the conference this morning 
really believe that the outlook for education 
is far better than it has been for a long, 
long period of time.” 

Or, as another educator put it, “At least 
there was a meeting.” There has been no 
previous meeting of this kind since Mr, 
Nixon moved into the White House. On the 
contrary, there has been a long winter of 
discontent on either side. The President 
yetoed two appropriation bills for federal 
aid to education because he considered them 
excessively expensive. And he has talked in 
extremely hostile terms about a need for 
major reforms in the organization and ad- 
ministration of the public schools—and in 
teaching techniques as well—before he will 
back federal aid on any expanded scale. He 
proposed two commissions on aid to edu- 
cation—one to study financing, the other to 
recommend fresh approaches to the task of 
teaching. 

The trouble with educational study com- 
missions is that school children keep grow- 
ing up while the commissions study. They 
attend overcrowded, understaffed, inadequate 
schools; and a failure to educate them in the 
present can never be repaired in the future, 
Educators who face this failure look to the 
federal government as the only source from 
which help can come. They know that money 
is not the only answer; but they also know 
that it is one imperative answer. So they 
have reacted to Mr, Nixon's rejection of their 
pleas with bitter resentment. 

U.S. Commissioner of Education Sidney P. 
Marland Jr. arranged last week’s meeting in 
an effort to bridge the widening breach be- 
tween the President and the school men. Ap- 
parently it achieved a degree of rapproche- 
ment. Common concern about school financ- 
ing was spurred by the recent decision of 
California's Supreme Court that reliance on 
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local property taxes as the chief source of 
school funds resulted in a denial of the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. If the local property 
tax is unconstitutional as well as manifestly 
inadequate, alternative sources of revenue 
must be found, 

Mr. Buhrmaster of the National School 
Boards Association said after the meeting 
that the educators proposed an increase in 
the level of federal aid from the present 7 
per cent of the educational budget to about 
40 per cent. No doubt it would take a con- 
siderable span of time to raise the federal 
contribution so dramatically. But in simple 
truth there is no other way to give the 
public schools the financing they so desper- 
ately need, The division eventually ought to 
be in the nature of 40 per cent from the fed- 
eral government, 40 per cent from the state 
governments and 20 per cent from local com- 
munities. 

Increased federal funding can usefully be 
made a lever to bring about some much 
needed reform of state patterns in the ap- 
portionment of school funds. Federal fund- 
ing should give the states an incentive to 
improve their own equalization formulas in 
the light of the California ruling. 

In bringing about the face-to-face meeting 
between the President and the educators, 
Commissioner Marland gave a demonstration 
of how useful the Office of Education can be. 
It is an agency that has an immensely im- 
portant role to play in the modernization 
and development of the American school 
system. It ought to be given significant new 
resources if it is to fulfill its proper role in 
promoting educational reform. 

Reform is in the air—and in the minds of 
the school authorities all over the country. 
The President need have no fear on that 
score. He needs to understand, however, that 
federal assistance is the key to reform, that 
adequate funding is its indispensable lubri- 
cant, The public schools, for so long a vital 
force in American democracy, are now them- 
selves in desperate need of revitalization. 
They deserve a high priority in the Presi- 
dent's calculations. 


S-G To Honor BUHRMASTER 


“A tribute to Ken Buhrmaster” week is 
being planned in the Scotia-Glenville com- 
munity from Oct, 3-9. 

Buhrmaster, a lifelong resident of Scotia 
and active in school affairs since 1948, this 
year was elected president of the National 
School Boards Association. 

“For some time I have felt it appropriate 
for some one person, or group, to take the 
initiative in arranging a testimonial to an 
outstanding individual in our community, 
namely Kenneth E. Buhrmaster,” said John 
E, O'Connor, general chairman of the tribute 
week. 

Highlight of the week will be a program 
and reception for Buhrmaster on Saturday 
evening, Oct. 9 at 8 p.m, at the Scotia-Glen- 
ville High School. Guest speaker will be State 
Comptroller, Arthur Levitt. Invitations to 
join in the community tribute will be de- 
livered to residents’ homes during the week 
of Sept. 14. The affair will be open to all with 
no admission charge. Invitations will be dis- 
tributed by the Scotia-Glenville Jaycees, and 
the PTA's. 

A scholarship fund will be established in 
Buhrmaster’s name. Contributions will be ac- 
cepted and checks may be made out to Scotia- 
Glenville Schools and mailed to P.O. Box 
1156, Scotia, New York 12302. Details of the 
scholarship will be announced at a later date 
by the scholarship committee, 

Scotia Rotary Club plans to honor Buhr- 
master at its regular Tuesday noon luncheon 
meeting. Scotia-Glenyille Jaycees will honor 
him at their regular meeting, The Scotia 
Lions Club and the Scotia Kiwanis Club plan 
a joint testimonial dinner meeting during 
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the week. During that week the Scotia-Glen- 
ville schools will also honor Buhrmaster. 

Buhrmaster was educated in the public 
schools of Scotia and graduated from Syra- 
cuse University in 1937. He was first elected 
to the Scotia School Board in 1948 and con- 
tinued on the Scotia-Glenville School Board 
upon his centralization. He was president 
from 1950 to 1953 and again from 1956 to 
1962, and is still a member of this board. 

His school activities include past president 
of the New York State School Boards Asso- 
ciation, chairman of the New York State 
Education Conference Board, a member of 
the advisory board of the New York State 
Employees Retirement System, and presently 
is president of the New York State Teachers 
Retirement Board. 

Buhrmaster is president of the J. H. Buhr- 
master Co., Inc., and chairman of the board 
of First National Bank of Scotia. 

Buhrmaster and Mrs. Buhrmaster, the 
former Flower Sheldon have two sons, Louis 
H. and James R., and a daughter, Lois Ann 
(Mrs. David Gerlach). 

Serving with O’Connar on the coordinating 
committee are Charles Betts, Warren O'Neal, 
Charles Van Wormer, and Palmer Welch. 

Committee chairmen include John Roy- 
lance, Rotary; Seth Siskin; Kiwanis; Edward 
Brooks, Lions; Tom LaViolette, Jaycees; Gil- 
bert Smith, Town of Glenville; John Ryan, 
Village of Scotia; Bernard McGivern and Dr. 
Nelson Rust, professions; Mrs, Edith Hogan 
Grose, publicity; Clyde Eidens and Richard 
Livingston, school system; Mrs. Mary Agnes 
Truax and Robert Boquist, reception; Frank 
Riegert, finance; Mrs. Frank Riegert, invita- 
tions and special gifts; John Brennan, busi- 
nesses; and the Rev. Harol Schut, churches. 


KENNETH, E. BUHRMASTER 


A lifelong resident of Scotia, New York, 
Mr. Buhrmaster was born on June 19, 1915. 
He was educated in the public schools of 
Scotia and graduated from Syracuse Univer- 
sity in 1937, where he was President of the 
Men’s Student Senate, Commodore of the 
Crew, and active in both honorary and so- 
cial fraternities. He is a member of Theta 
Chi, Phi Kappe Alpha, The Mohawk Club and 
the Scotia Methodist Church. 

He was first elected to the Scotia School 
Board in 1948 and continued on the Scotia- 
Glenville School Board upon its centraliza- 
tion. He was President from 1950 to 1953 and 
again from 1956 to 1961, and is still a mem- 
ber of this Board. He was elected an area 
Director of the New, .York State School 
Boards Association in 1953 and became its 
President ir. 1961. He was the recipient of 
this Association's 1965 Distinguished Service 
Award. In 196€ he was elected a Director of 
the National School Boards Association, rep- 
resenting the Northeastern States. In 1968 
he was elected Secretary-Treasurer, in 1969 
Second Vice President, in 1970 First Vice 
President and in 1971 President. He was 
honored by the New York State Teachers 
Association with the 1966 Alfred E. Smith 
Award for outstanding service in education 
in New York State. 

From 1963-1969 he was Chairman of the 
New York State Educational Conference 
Board; a body of ten educational organiza- 
tions that works cooperatively for the en- 
actment of educational legislation in New 
York State. He is a member of the Advisory 
Board of the New York State Employees Re- 
tirement System and was appointed in 1967 
by Comptroller Arthur Levitt a member of 
the New York State Teachers Retirement 
Board. In 1968 he was elected President of 
this Retirement Board, a position he still 
holds. The assets of this retirement system 
exceed $3 billion. 

He is Vice Chairman of the New York State 
Bankers Association Retirement System. He 
has been Chairman of Group Five of the 
New York State Bankers Association and a 
member of the Council of Administration of 
the State Association. 


He was a member of the New York State 
Regents Appointed Committee on Education 
Leadership, studying the makeup, require- 
ments and responsibilities of the school board 
member, college and university trustees and 
presidents. In 1966 he was appointed by 
Governor Rockefeller to represent New York 
State on the Education Commission of the 
States and in 1968 was appointed by the Gov- 
ernor to the Council of the State University 
of New York at Albany. 

Mr. Buhrmaster is President of the J. H. 
Buhrmaster Company, Inc., fuel and heating 
equipment suppliers of the Schenectady area 
and Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the First National Bank of Scotia, which has 
several branches in the Capital District. He is 
a former Director and Officer of the Schenec- 
tady Chamber of Commerce and presently is 
Vice President of the Schenectady Industrial 
Development Council. He is also a member 
of the Schenectady County Fund Raising 
Review Board. Other community affiliations 
of Mr. Buhrmaster include Scotia Rotary, of 
which he has been a member and President, 
the Schenectady Y.M.C.A., which he has 
served as Director, Vice President and Trustee. 

Mr. Buhrmaster and Mrs. Buhrmaster, the 
former Flower Sheldon, have two sons, Louis 
H, and James R., who are affiliated with the 
J. H. Buhrmaster Company, and a daughter, 
Lois Ann. Both Mr. and Mrs. Buhrmaster, 
their two sons and their daughter are gradu- 
ates of Syracuse University. The family has 
been active in the American Field Service 
Student Exchange Programs. In 1962 their 
son, James, was an exchange student in 
Sweden. In the 1962-63 school year, they 
were the host for a French student; and 
again, in 1965-66 they were the host family 
for a German student. Hobbies of the Buhr- 
master family include sailing and travel. 


RURAL JOB DEVELOPMENT ACT 


(Mr. SEBELIUS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SEBELIUS. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to discuss 
rural development legislation, legislation 
that is vital to all citizens, rural and 
urban, farmer and consumer, Republi- 
can or Democrat. 

The urgency for prompt action on this 
legislation is revealed by the growing 
number of bills introduced in the 92d 
Congress and the impressive list of co- 
sponsors. 

Today, I am reintroducing legislation 
referred to as the Rural Job Develop- 
ment Act which has the bipartisan sup- 
port of over 50 Senators and Representa- 
tives. 

As the principal sponsor of the Rural 
Job Development Act in the House of 
Representatives, I am honored to have 
been joined today by the following 
cosponsors: 

List OF Cosponsors 

Mr. Nick Begich. 
Mr. Tom Bevill. 
Mr. Garry Brown. 
Mr. James Broyhill. 
Mr. Elford A. Cederberg. 
Mr. Don H. Clausen. 
Mr. James C. Cleveland. 
. Mr. Pierre S. DuPont, 
9. Mr. Marvin L. Esch. 

. Charles S. Gubser. 

. Mr. James A. Haley. 

. James Harvey. 

. Elwood Hillis. 

. Walter B. Jones, 

- Earl F. Landgrebe. 
. Robert L. Leggett. 


Pepe 


Snap 
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. Mr. Alton Lennon. 

. Mr. John Y. McCollister. 
. Mr. K. Gunn McKay. 

. Mr. John L. McMillan. 

. Mr. Howard W. Robison. 
. Mr. Harold Runnels. 

. Mr, William A. Steiger. 

. Mr. Guy Vander Jagt. 

. Mr. Carleton J. King. 

. Mr. Roger H. Zion. 


Everyday we hear of the crisis in our 
Nation's cities. Crime escalates, pollution 
threatens the health of urban life, com- 
plexities of everyday affairs multiply, and 
the quality of life in general continues to 
decline. No one disputes the severity and 
crucial nature of the urban crisis, but 
there is another and equally important 
related crisis in this country: The de- 
clining economy and eroded vitality of 
rural America. 

The time has come for Congress to 
recognize that problems in our urban 
areas are linked directly to the suffering 
and economic disparity in our rural areas. 

While increased farm income should 
be our No. 1 goal in improving conditions 
in rural and urban America, there are 
steps the Government can take to help 
establish and maintain an attractive 
standard of living in our rural areas. 

Enactment of the Rural Job Develop- 
ment Act would be a most constructive 
and positive step toward realizing a 
more reasonable and health rural-urban 
balance. 

This bill provides tax incentives, in- 
cluding a 7-percent credit on machinery 
and real property, an accelerated depre- 
ciation allowance, and a tax deduction 
equal to 50 percent of the wages paid to 
workers in training, to attract new en- 
terprises to rural areas. In order to qual- 
ify, the business would have to demon- 
strate that it would not be closing a com- 
parable enterprise in another area, and 
agree to hire at least 50 percent of its 
work force among residents of the area 
where it locates. 

Provisions of the bill would apply in 
“rural job development areas.” These 
would be counties outside the standard 
metropolitan statistical areas and where 
15 percent of the families in the area 
have incomes under $3,000 or umploy- 
ment has declined at a rate of more than 
5 percent during the past 5 years. Indian 
reservations would also qualify. 

Another bill I recently introduced, H.R. 
31009, would complement the intent of 
the Rural Job Development Act. This bill 
is similar to legislation drafted by the 
distinguished chairman of the House 
Agriculture Committee, W. R. “Bos” 
Poace. 

The principal provisions of the bill 
are: 

First. Expand the authority of the 
Farmers Home Administration, enabling 
it to make loans, primarily insured loans, 
fo: the purpose of industrial development 
and general rural development. This 
would include assistance for such proj- 
ects as vommunity centers, including fire 
and rescue equipment purchases. The 
FHA also would be permitted to give 
special consideration to young farmers 
to help them obtain farm financing. 

Second. Expansion of Soil Conserva- 
tion Service authority so that it could 
share in the cost in creating municipal 
and industrial water supplies, and in car- 
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rying out projects for soil and water pol- 
lution abatement and control. 

Third. Establishment of a mandatory 
priority in the location of new Federal 
facilities and offices so that first prefer- 
ence would go to rural areas and com- 
munities of not more than 10,000 popu- 
lation. 

In discussing this legislation, I want to 
reemphasize that we must work together 
to find solutions to the dual crisis in rural 
and urban America. United, we can re- 
verse the flow of rural people to metro- 
politan areas and initiate a reverse 
migration. 

I am hopeful that the record of the 
92d Congress will show that we acted to 
meet this challenge. 


WARD SINCLAIR ANALYZES DEVEL- 
OPMENTS IN THE COAL FIELDS 


(Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, Ward Sinclair has written one 
of his customarily brilliant pieces of re- 
porting and synthesis in the following 
article appearing in the October 18 
Washington Post: 

BOYLE ON THE Spor IN MINERS’ STRIKE 

(By Ward Sinclair) 

There were no frenzied rallies, no hurried 
collection of a strike-benefits fund, no 
mounting of picket lines and no official dec- 
larations of a strike. 

But on Sept. 30, from New Mexico to Appa- 
lachia, unionized coal miners shut off their 
high-speed machines and quietly left the un- 
derground pits and strip mines. 

Their three-year contract with the soft- 
coal industry expired that day, And since 
then, following an inviolate union tradition 
of “no contract, no coal,” the men of the 
United Mine Workers of America have re- 
mained away from the mines. 

As a breed, coal miners ate remarkably 
independent, And as a strike, this walkout 
has its remarkable aspects, including the 
fact that the men have stayed off the job a 
full two weeks without a cent of income— 
not even strike benefits from their wealthy 
union. 

Precisely when and on whose terms the 
nearly 100,000 UMW members will return to 
work is anyone’s guess. “Not a single pound 
of coal will be mined” without a contract, 
union president W. A. (Tony) Boyle said 
last week as he issued a no-progress report 
on negotiations. 

Later reports from the union and the Bi- 
tuminous Coal Operators Association, the 
industry's bargaining arm, indicated the con- 
tract talks remained on dead center, with 
the likelihood of a lengthy stalemate. 

Despite a gentle prod last weekend from 
President Nixon, who said there is “no rea- 
son why a settlement should not be reached,” 
the BCOA clearly is in no hurry to rush into 
a new contract. The coal stockpile is no- 
where near a danger level, with electric utili- 
ties reporting as much as 80 days supply on 
hand. 

Boyle is accusing the coal operators of hid- 
ing behind the administartion’s economic 
freeze and the uncertainty of Phase II as a 
pretext for stalling negotiations. 

The opeartors, for their part, aren't talking 
publicly. Their pre-negotiations stance indi- 
cated the union would be in for some hard 
bargaining. All the emphasis was on fast- 
rising opearting costs and an “alarming” 
drop in productivity. 

The makeup of their negotiating team 
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gives another hint. They brought in R. Heath 
Larry a hard-nosed bargainer who is a vice 
president of U.S. Steel as well as BCOA board 
chairman, to head a five-man team. In 1968 
Boyle and George Judy, then head of BCOA, 
worked out many contract details personally, 
with Judy sometimes visiting Boyle at his 
hospital bedside. 

Behind the tough line of the operators and 
the apparently solid union ranks, however, 
lies another story. The man on the spot is 
neither the militant coal miner nor the un- 
yielding coal operator. It is the embattled 
Tony Boyle, whose waning prestige and con- 
trol in she union are squarely on the line. 

Contract negotiation is just one of Boyle’s 
immediate problems. His bargaining work 
has been interrupted by pretrial proceedings 
in the government’s conspiracy-embezzle- 
ment case against him. Another federal suit, 
seeking to nullify Boyle’s 1969 re-election on 
grounds of fraud, is being tried here at the 
same time. 

Within the union and on its fringes, 
Boyle faces an increasingly restive and hos- 
tile membership—the harvest of an auto- 
cratic hierarchy’s decades of aloofness toward 
health, safety and democratic procedure, as 
well as its coziness with the coal operators. 

Even though the UMW, unlike many 
unions, in theory has no-rank-and-file rati- 
fication of contracts, miners have made it 
plain that they—and not Boyle or his hand- 
picked wage policy committee—will decide 
when work resumes. 

Boyle, president since 1963 when he got 
the nod from the late John L. Lewis, has 
heard these rumblings before. But this time 
it is different. The dissidents now are orga- 
nized and the flaws of the past are clearly 
perceived, 

While Boyle has met with his policy com- 
mittee in distant New York, unhappy miners 
throughout the coal fields have had their 
own meetings and haye come up with basic 
demands that include. 

A six-hour day; 

A wage increase from the present $37 to 
$50 a day; 

Guaranteed pensions for retired and dis- 
abled miners and widows; 

Paid sick leave; 

Improved grievance procedures; 

Greater authority for UMW safety com- 
mittees in the mines; 

A boost in the industry’s pension-fund 
contributions from 40 cents a ton to $1; 

Contract negotiation on a one- or two- 
year basis rather than three as is now the 
case; 

Rank-and-file ratification. 

Boyle has pledged himself to seek the $50- 
a-day wage (he hasn't mentioned a reduced 
work-day) and a doubling of the pension 
fund royalty payments to 80 cents a ton. A 
royalty increase would be the first since 
1952. 

The Welfare and Retirement Fund has 
been in serious trouble since 1969 when 
Boyle, during the heat of his re-election 
drive, engineered a $35-a-month boost in 
pensions for 70,000 retired miners. At pres- 
ent rates of spending and income, the fund 
will be insolvent in 1974. 

The union is convinced that the operators 
can pay the cost. It argues that U.S. miners 
are the most productive in the world and 
that the industry's net profits increased by 
100 per cent last year alone. 

“Between 1958 and 1964 the operators 
were pleading poverty, with some justifica- 
tion, and we went along with them in those 
bad days,” says Justin McCarthy, editor of 
the UMW newspaper. “Now we think we 
ought to share the good days with them.” 

Joseph Moody, president of the BCOA, has 
termed “alarming” a decline in productivity 
in underground mines during the past two 
years. In fact, there has been a decline, but 
coal continues to pour from the earth at 
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near-record levels. Last year’s production 
was a 23-year high. 

Mechanization in the past 20 years, which 
the UMW has not resisted, has made Amer- 
i¢an mines a model of production efficiency, 
at the same time creating new and greater 
health hazards—most notably, the epidemic 
of black lung disease caused by the breath- 
ing of fine coal dust. 

The underground work force between 1952 
and 1965 declined from some 251,000 to 92,- 
000. Man-hours worked during that same 
period declined 59 per cent, yet production 
decreased only 7 per cent. 

Union negotiators are raising some of the 
other issues—sick pay, the grievance setup, 
tougher safety practices—but little or no in- 
formation is getting back to men in the field. 
Rank-and-file restiveness grows apace. 

The anti-Boyle feeling has two focal 
points. One is political, stemming from the 
late Joseph (Jock) Yablonski’s ill-starred 
reform drive against Boyle in 1969. Yablonski 
followers, Miners for Democracy, claim the 
support of a majority of active miners, who 
want more from the negotiations then Boyle 
seems to be proposing. 

The other focal point is a social one, evolv- 
ing from a long and sordid history of govern- 
mental, industrial and union indifference 
toward health and safety conditions that 
make mining the most hazardous occupa- 
tion in the country. 

That protest has solidified under the ban- 
ner of the Black Lung Assn., a grass-roots 
movement of union men active and dis- 
abled—that has spread from its 1969 begin- 
nings in West Virginia into six other coal- 
producing states. Its efforts are aimed at im- 
proving compensation benefits for ailing 
miners and educating them on the dangers 
of mining—an area in which the men be- 
lieve their union has abandoned them. 

Both organizations openly and regularly 
are pressuring Boyle, a fact which makes to- 
day’s united ranks somewhat deceiving. 

Mike Trbovich of Clarksville, Pa., chair- 
man of Miners for Democracy, accuses Boyle 
of failing to assert leadership because of his 
delay in formally calling a strike. Unless he 
releases strike benefits from some of the $75 
million in UMW assets, Trbovich says, Boyle's 
motives will remain in doubt, 

“Are you going to let the men stay out 
until they starve and then call them back 
on the pretext that the lousy deal you worked 
out with management is the ‘best contract 
obtainable’?” Trbovich asked Boyle in an 
unanswered letter. 

His point on strike benefits is not lost on 
the miners, who knows their union has been 
generous with other troubled labor groups, 
extending as far as the phosphate workers of 
Tunisia, As recently as last year, UMW 
leaders loaned striking electrical workers 
$500,000. In 1968 the steelworkers got an 
outright contribution of $50,000 to a strike 
fund. 

“Whether we go back depends entirely on 
the contract Boyle brings us,” Trbovich said 
this week. “What we want is the right to ap- 
prove the contract. We want better wages 
but the men out here are looking mostly at 
the fringe benefits—sick pay, better pensions 
for the retired and guaranteed pensions for 
disabled men who can't work at any age.” 


TRIBUTE TO TOM BETHELL 


(Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, Ernest B. Furgurson wrote a 
very perceptive column in the October 20, 
1971 Washington Daily News concerning 
a most remarkable American, Tom 
Bethell; 
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COAL PATROL 
(By Ernest B. Furgurson) 

When you wander the hills of eastern Ken- 
tucky, the people you meet are country peo- 
ple. The ones without money, who are in the 
great majority, tend to wear overalls or old 
Army clothes. The ones who have a little 
more usually wear starched khakis and hunt- 
ing caps. All of them look at you suspiciously, 
no matter how closely your accent approxi- 
mates their. 

One spring afternoon, I drove thru the 
mountains of Letcher County, flecked with 
redbud, wrecked cars and the scars of strip 
mining. In Whitesburg I stopped into the 
office of the Mountain Eagle, a weekly paper 
that may be unique in the country. 

There behind the desk was a young man 
with glasses, not wearing overalls or hunting 
clothes—or even the green eye-shade of an 
old-fashioned country editor. He had on a 
beat-up green sweater like any Harvard un- 
dergraduate, and when he spoke it was clear 
he had not originated within 500 miles of 
Letcher County. He wasn’t suspicious. 

He was Tom Bethell, from Boston, indeed 
not long out of Harvard. As a book editor in 
Boston after college, he had read about wild- 
cat strikes in the coal fields and come down 
to find out something about them. He met 
Tom Gish a man “doing the kind of thing I 
admire. He had independence, complete con- 
trol for editor of his paper, he didn't care 
what anybody thought of him and he man- 
aged to hang on to both his honesty and his 
modesty.” The man and his crusading paper 
inspired Mr. Bethell so much that he formed 
the habit of coming down two or three times 
a year to work with Mr. Gish, writing for 
The Eagle free of charge while learning about 
the hills. 

Eventually, after switching jobs a couple 
of times, Mr. Bethell went to Whitesburg 
full-time, working gratis for The Eagle and 
for small pay for the Appalachian Volunteers, 
a community organization founded mostly by 
OEO. He became deeply involved in the strip- 
mining controversy and other sadnesses of 
the mountain people. 

With time, he saw there in Appalachia the 
people were constantly “on the receiving end 
of everything bad—poor congressional rep- 
resentation, the industries ganging up on 
them, the Interior Department falling down 
on its job of helping them.” So he decided the 
place he could do the most for them was in 
Washington. 

Here he set up an office he called Appa- 
lachia Information, with the intention of 
putting out several news-sheets about issues 
that matter to the mountains. But money 
was short. With the help of a foundation, and 
a few individual contributors, he was able to 
start just one occasional publication, about 
what is happening in the coal industry, He 
called it Coal Patrol. 

For a year here in the National Press Build- 
ing, he has been doing reporting nobody else 
does. Coal Patrol is a vigilant and well-in- 
formed eye on the regulatory agencies; on 
legislation affecting mine safety and strip- 
ping abuses; on the mismanagement of the 
United Mine Workers; on aspects of the in- 
dustry and miners that nobody else is aware 
of. 

Mr. Bethell wrote a long and detailed ex- 
pose of last year’s Kentucky mine disaster 
in which 38 died, His reporting headed off an 
Interior Department plan to propagandize 
miners with the idea that they, rather than 
the companies, are responsible for most acci- 
dents. He would like to issue an annual re- 
port summing up what has happened on all 
his battlefronts this year. 

But he is out of money. He makes a living 
of sorts mainly from free lancing and con- 
sulting, not from the newsletter. He is try- 
ing to raise funds from the foundations, but 
they are skittish because he is not a bland, 
play-it-safe reporter. If cash is not forth- 
coming, Coal Patrol may cease to exist. 
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I need not add that in that case the bell 
will toll for thee and me, not just for Tom 
Bethell. 


THE UNITED STATES MUST HAVE 
ARMED SUPERIORITY 


(Mr. RANDALL, asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RANDALL, Mr. Speaker, this past 
week I was attracted by the title of an 
editorial which appeared in one of the 
newspapers in our congressional district, 
the Democrat-News, Marshall, Mo. The 
title of that evitorial read, “Arms Supe- 
riority, a Must for U.S.” The very first 
paragraph pointed out that if the Cuban 
missile crisis or its equivalent occurred 
at the present time it would be the United 
States, not Russia, that would have to 
back down. This thought was so chal- 
lenging that I had to read on. 

In the following paragraphs the edito- 
rial goes on to say that Jane’s Fighting 
Ships reports Russia is now a first-class 
seapower, while the United States has 
only an aging fleet. As Adm. Hyman 
Rickover recently stated, the United 
States seems to be purposely adopting a 
posture cf weakness. 

Robert Hotz, the editor of Aviation 
Week a2d Space Technology, points out 
in one of his five-part series, the United 
States has for far too long basked in our 
Cuban missile triumph when we forced 
the Russians to retreat. That happened 
because £i that time we had superior 
strategic power. Today we have let our- 
selves be lulled into complacency by the 
presence of our Minuteman and Polaris 
missile forces as well as the series of 
Apollo landings. 

This hard-hitting editorial by review- 
ing the article by Mr. Hotz refers back 
to the unwise decisions made by the 
“whiz kids” during the days of Secretary 
of Defense Robert Strange McNamara. 

One other question also quite properly 
raised is whether we can afford continued 
sPending in Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia 
to stop communism in Southeast Asia 
when what we really need is to spend 
whatever is necessary to maintain or re- 
gain the strategic military superiority 
over our world rivals. The editorial most 
fittingly concludes with the observation 
that a non-Communist Southeast Asia 
would have been of little or no help to 
President Kennedy in 1962 when Khru- 
shchev challenged us right at our own 
front door unless at that time we had 
the strategic muscle to demand the with- 
drawal of Russian missiles in Cuba. 

Our friend, Pete McCoy, is to be highly 
ermmended for the excellent editorial 
which he has written and which appears 
in his paper on Friday, October 15. It is 
a well-written, hard-hitting commentary 
which should be taken to heart by all 
of us. 

ARMS SUPERIORITY A “MUST” FOR U.S. 

If another Cuban missile crisis or its equiv- 
alent were to occur in this decade, it could 
very well be the United States that would 
have to back down. 

‘The authoritative Jane's Fighting Ships re- 
ports that Russia is now a first-class sea- 
power, equalling if not surpassing the United 


States with its aging fleet. That well-known 
gadfly, Adm. Hyman Rickover, complains 
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that for the first time a world leader, the 
United States, is deliberately adopting a 
posture of weakness. 

The International Institute for Strategic 
Studies reveals that the U.S.S.R. now exceeds 
the United States in intercontinental ballis- 
tic missiles, military manpower and defense 
spending (15 to 20 percent of its gross nation- 
al product compared to a 4 percent for the 
United States; China spends 12 percent). 

Other quarters point to a growing antil- 
technology spirit in America by the defeat of 
the supersonic transport and opposition to a 
space shuttle, as well as congressional resist- 
ance to funding advanced weaponry, such as 
the B-1 bomber. 

Aviation Week & Space Technology maga- 
zine has begun a special five-part series “de- 
tailing the growing nature of the Soviet 
Union's techo-military threat.” 

For the past decade, says editor Robert 
Hotz, we have basked in our Cuba missile 
triumph in which Russia retreated in the 
face of the superior strategic power of the 
United States. We have been soothed by the 
success of great technological plunges that 
produced the Minuteman and Polaris missile 
forces and the Apollo manned moon landing. 

But during the last half of the 1960's, he 
says, U.S. technogical effort diminished sub- 
stantially “primarily because of the insatiable 
financial demands of the war in Southeast 
Asia but also because of some incredible top- 
leveled management decisions by Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara and his ‘whiz 
kids." ” 

The Asia war, says Hotz, required only 
peripheral new technology while it squan- 
dered national funds on expendable equip- 
ment. 

The insatiable financial demands, if not 
the squandering, continue. 

During recent debate in the Senate over 
the 21-billion military procurement bill, ad- 
ministration pressure forced war critics to 
abandon a proposed limit of $200 million in 
aid to Laos and to agree to a $350-million 
limit, and also to omit any restriction on an 
additional $143 million budgeted for bombing 
the Ho Chi Minh trail. 

Now $493 million may be so tiny a sum 
these days as to be almost a negative amount. 
Yet it represents about $165 for every one of 
Laos’ nearly three million people. 

It could give one million young Americans 
an immediate $493 bonus for joining the 
Army. It could buy almost four $100-million 
nuclear submarines or one $493-million 
super-supersub or that much worth of new 
weapons development. 

The question is not whether the United 
States should or should not spend $493 mil- 
lion in Laos this year (plus millions more in 
South Vietnam and Cambodia) in an attempt 
to stop communism in Southeast Asia, or 
whether it can afford to. Congress has de- 
cided that it should and can. 

The question is whether the United States 
can afford not to spend every other dollar 
necessary to ensure that it maintains, or re- 
gains, its technological and strategic military 
superority over all rivals. 

The completely non-Communist Southeast 
Asia would have been of little help to Pres- 
ident Kennedy in 1962 when Nikita Khru- 
shchey challenged the United States right at 
its front door. 


REPUBLICAN TRICKLE DOWN 


(Mr. MADDEN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, most of 
the news media and recognized top econ- 
omists are not predicting optimism in 
the Nixon-Secretary Connally solution of 
this typical Republican depression. 
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The following article in the New York 
Times is typical comments in the daily 
press: 

Bosses, LITTLE TOUCHED BY FREEZE “SMILING 
ALL THE WAY TO THE BANK” 


It's nice to be a boss while President 
Nixon's freeze prevails, Judging from an ar- 
ticle carried in the Sept. 12 New York Times. 

“Hundreds of the nation’s most highly paid 
executives may be smiling all the way to the 
bank with their paychecks in coming months, 
notwithstanding President Nixon's wage 
freeze and whatever may follow it,” said 
Times’ writer Michael C. Jensen in the paper’s 
financial sections. 

Jensen added that “not only will they con- 
tinue to receive salaries and bonuses that in 
many cases exceed $200,000," but “they also 
stand to benefit” from such items as: 

“Liberalized tax laws that allow them to 
keep higher percentages of their earned in- 
come; stock options that become more at- 
tractive as the stock market booms, un- 
limited dividends from stock already owned, 
and increased bonus payments that will ap- 
parently be allowed if they are tied by an 
established formula to higher company earn- 
ings.” 

Jensen wrote further that “although the 
present freeze has been ballyhooed as a gen- 
eral hold-down in salaries and wages, it ap- 
pears that highly paid executives will suffer 
less than most.” 


DO NOT FIGHT COMMIES? 


(Mr. RANDALL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, because 
I was impressed with an editorial which 
appeared in one of the newspapers of 
our district, the Lexington Advertiser 


News, published in Lexington, Mo., I 
have asked unanimous consent that the 
content of the editorial be included as 
extraneous matter in connection with my 
present remarks. 

The title of the editorial was what first 
attracted my attention because there 


were only three words, “Don’t Fight 
Commies.” Such a title caused me to 
take the time to read the content of the 
editorial because at first I thought there 
was a typographical error. 

What I hope to emphasize by these 
remarks is that, first, there are Com- 
munists, period. Next, there are a few 
very naive Americans who prefer to be- 
lieve there is no Communist threat to 
our freedom. Third and last, the Com- 
munists want us to believe that they are 
not seeking to enlarge their power or 
control in the so-called uncommitted 
and undeveloped countries of the world. 
As to this last point we should know bet- 
ter after what has just happened in 
Chile. 

Our very able editor in Lexington, 
when he selected the heading for the 
editorial no doubt had in mind the ad- 
monition of the cartoon appearing in the 
St. Louis Globe Democrat which por- 
trayed two generals in the Pentagon 
with one saying to the other, “Soon as 
we fight Communists, we’re unpopular.” 
Well, whether unpopular or not, to fight 
it, the Communist threat remains. We 
must exert a constant continuous effort 
if we are to avoid being lulled into a 
sleep with dreams of false security. We 
are indebted to the editor Charles G. Coy 
for his hard-hitting comments. The edi- 
torial follows: 
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[From the Lexington Advertiser News, 
Oct. 13, 1971] 
Don’t FIGHT COMMIES 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat had a car- 
toon the other day showing two high ranking 
officers in a Pentagon car. One was saying to 
the other: “Soon as we fight communists, 
we're unpopular.” 

What is upsetting about the cartoon is the 
truth in it, That is not to say that commu- 
nists are under every bed. They are not. 

That is not to say the communists have 
taken over the White House, the Senate, the 
House or the Supreme Court. They have not. 
But they are around. 

They have the second largest industrial 
production in the world in the USSR. They 
did take over Cuba in the 1960s. They just 
took over Chile. 

They are the Number One Power in Asia— 
Red China fears. 

They would take over the world—surely 
no one can contradict this statement—they 
would take over the world if we were not 
strong enough to stop them. ... As we stopped 
them in Berlin with the airlift; as we 
stopped them in Korea; as we are now stop- 
ping them in South Vietnam; as our sup- 
plies helped stop them in India; as our CIA 
stopped them in Guatemala; as our supplies 
helped stop them when Israel defeated the 
Arab nations supplied by the USSR... . 

Just because there are not communists 
under every bed does not mean there are 
not communists. There are. 

There is more. We believe the American 
anti-everything people are marking the end 
of (a) US domination in the air, (b) on the 
sea (our Navy is now second to the USSR) 
and (c) on the ground (where discourage- 
ment and lack of support at home character- 
ize too much of our military). This is what 
the communists want. 

Yet, so very many well-meaning, intelli- 
gent, educated able Americans are convinced 
that there is no communist threat to freedom 
on earth. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recor and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 
Historically, there have been many fac- 
tors which have contributed to America’s 
greatness. In 1787 Oliver Evan’s flour 
mills began to do the work formerly re- 
quiring dozens of men and animals, This 
first automation facilitated cheaper, bet- 
ter flour “untouched by human hands.” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Corman, for Thursday, October 21, 
on account of official business; 

Mr. FısH (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), after 4 p.m. for the balance of 
day, on account of official business; 

Mr. RAILSBACK (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), after 4 p.m. for the balance of 
the day, on account of official business; 

Mr. CoucHLIN at the request of Mr. 


ARENDS), after 4 p.m. for the balance of 
the day, on account of official business; 
Mr. Brester (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), after 4 p.m. for the balance of 
the day, on account of official business; 
Mr, Pettis (at the request of Mr. 
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GERALD R. Ford), for today, on account 
of official business; 

Mr. McKevitt (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Ford), for October 26, on ac- 
count of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr, Hocan), to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks, and to include ex- 
traneous matter to:) 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, today, for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. Escu, today, for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SHovP, today, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Kemp, today, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama, today, for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Burke of Florida, today, for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. VEysEY, today, for 10 minutes. 

Mr. Say or, today, for 10 minutes. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DENHOLM) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas, for 60 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Gonza.ez, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. McKay, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. FLoop, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. DANIELSON, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, for 10 
minutes, today. 

Mr. Becicu, for 30 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. Passman in three instances and to 
include extraneous material. 

Mr. Betts and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr, Gusser to include extraneous mat- 
ter with his remarks made today on H.R. 
10670, in the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Leccerr and to include extraneous 
material on his remarks in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole today on H.R. 10670. 

Mr. RANDALL in two instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA, to revise and extend his 
remarks immediately prior to the adop- 
tion of the rule for consideration of H.R. 
8787. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hocan) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. McKinney in two instances, 

Mr. Quie in two instances, 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 

Mr. Hoean in five instances. 

Mr. CARTER. 

Mr. Pettis in two instances, 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. 

Mr. HOSMER. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. Scuuurtz in three instances. 

Mr. Veysey in two instances. 

Mr. ROUSSELOT. 

Mr. MICHEL., 

Mr. DERWINSKI in two instances. 

Mr. BIESTER. 

Mr. Teacve of California. 
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Mr. Spence in two instances. 

Mr, RE of New York. 

Mr. STEELE in five instances. ` 

Mr. CoLLIER in five instances. 

Mr. Price of Texas in two instances. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DENHOLM) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Van DEERLIN in two instances. 

Mr. Epmonpson in three instances. 

Mr, FiLoop in two instances, 

Mr. Becicu in five instances. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in two instances. 

Mr. DRINAN in three instances. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. dE LA Garza in two instances. 

Mr. Rarick in three instances. 

Mr. Hacan in three instances. 

Mr. Fountain in two instances. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI in three instances. 

Mr. Epwarps of California. 

Mr. Watote in six instances. 

Mr. DANIELSON. 

Mr. BEVILL. 

Mr. HARRINGTON in two instances. 

Mr. MOLLOHAN in two instances. 

Mr. Roncaxio in four instances. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM in five instances. 

Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. 

Mr. DuLsKI in eight instances. 

Mr. HELSTOSEKI. 

Mr. Ropo in three instances. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. 

Mr. Moorueap in six instances. 

Mr. BINGHAM in three instances, 

Mr, ROGERS. 

Mr. Bracci in 10 instances. 

Mr. Jacoszs in two instances. 

Mr. Murpuy of New York in two in- 
stances. 

Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts in two in- 
stances. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. HAYS, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill and a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H.R. 9844. An act to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 


other purposes; and 

H.J. Res. 923. Joint resolution to assure 
that every needy schoolchild will receive a 
free or reduced-price lunch as required by 
section 9 of the National School Lunch Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DENHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In ac- 
cordance with House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 429 of the 92d Congress, the Chair 
declares the House adjourned until 12 
o’clock noon on Tuesday, October 26, 
1971. 

Thereupor. (at 5 o'clock and 17 min- 
utes p.m.), pursuant to House Concur- 
rent Resolution 429, the House adjourned 
until Tuesday, October 26, 1971, at 12 
o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


1227. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a copy 
of a proposed concession contract for the 
continued provision of lodging, food and 
beverage, merchandising, guide, and re- 
lated facilities and services for the pub- 
lic within Oregon Caves National Monu- 
ment, Oreg., for the 15-year period end- 
ing October 31, 1986, pursuant to 67 Stat. 
271, was taken from the Speaker’s desk 
and referred to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. EDWARDS of California: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H.R. 8389. A bill to amend 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968 to provide for the development 
and operation of treatment programs for cer- 
tain drug abusers who are confined to or re- 


“leased from correctional institutions and 


facilities; with amendments (Rept. No. 92- 
581). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H.R. 9180. A bill to provide 
for the temporary assignment of a U.S. mag- 
istrate from one judicial district to another 
(Rept. No. 92-582). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California: Committee 
on the Judiciary. H.R. 9323. A bill to amend 
the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 
1966, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 92- 
583). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 658. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 9212. A bill to amend 
the provisions of the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act of 1969 to extend black 
lung benefits to orphans whose fathers die 
of pneumoconiosis, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 92-584). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Report on recall procedures 
of the Food and Administration (ist 
report) (Rept. No. 92-585). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD: Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. Report on public access to 
reservoirs to meet growing recreation de- 
mands (2d report) (Rept. No. 92-586). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SIKES: Committee on Appropriations. 
H.R. 11418. A bill making appropriations for 
military construction for the Department of 
Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 92- 
587). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABOUREZE: 
H.R. 11389. A bill to provide a comprehen- 


sive Federal program for the prevention and 
treatment of drug abuse and drug depend- 
ence; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H.R. 11390. A bill to authorize financial 
support for improvements in Indian educa- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. ASPINALL (for himeelf and 
Mr. SAYLOR) : 

H.R. 11391. A bill to authorize additional 
funds for land acquisition within the area 
known as Piscataway Park in the State of 
Maryland; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts (for 
himself, Mr. ANNUNZIO, Mr. BLAN- 
TON, Mr. Brasco, Mr. Carney, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. DENT, 
Mr. DULSEI, Mr. EILBERG, Mr. HATH- 
away, Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, 
Mrs. Hicks of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Jones of Tennessee, Mr. MATSUNAGA, 
Mr, METCALFE, Mr. PERKINS, Mr. 
PODELL, Mr. Price of Illinois, Mr. 
PUCINSKI, Mr. RONCALIO, Mr. SIKES, 
Mr. SLACK, Mr. WAGGONNER, and Mr. 
YATRON) : 

H.R. 11392. A bill to amend the tariff and 
trade laws of the United States to promote 
full employment and restore a diversified 
production base; to amend the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 to stem the outflow of 
U.S. capital, jobs, technology, and production, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts (for 
himself, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. TIERNAN, 
and Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania): 

H.R. 11393. A bill to amend the tariff and 
trade laws of the United States to promote 
full employment and restore a diversified 
production base; to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to stem the outflow of 
U.S. capital, jobs, technology, and produc- 
tion, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER (for himself, Mr. 
Brooxs, Mr. Huncate, and Mr. Mc- 
CLoRY): 

H.R. 11394. A bill to create an additional 
judicial district in the State of Louisiana, 
to provide for the appointment of additional 
district judgeships, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COTTER: 

H.R. 11395. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States to apply to 
certain typewriters the rate of duty which 
applies to parts of typewriters; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DANIELSON (for himself, Mr. 
CORMAN, Mr. DELLUMS, Mr. FLOWERS, 
Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. 
Luszan, Mr. Mann, Mr. Mazzour, Mr. 
RAILSBACK, Mr. RAaRICE, Mr, Roy- 
BAL, Mr. Van DEERLIN, and Mr. 
CHARLES H. WILSON) : 

H.R. 11396. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to disallow deductions 
from gross income for salary paid to aliens 
illegally employed in the United States; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 11397. A bill to amend the tariff and 
trade laws of the United States to promote 
full employment and restore a diversified 
production base; to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to stem the outflow 
of U.S. capital, jobs, technology, and pro- 
duction, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DORN (for himself, Mr. 
ROBERTS, Mr, MONTGOMERY, Mr. HAM- 
MERSCHMIDT, Mr. Sartor, and Mr. 
Scort) : 

H.R. 11398. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to liberalize the provi- 
sions relating to payment of disability and 
death pension, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 11399. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to liberalize the provi- 
sions relating to payment of dependency and 
indemnity compensation; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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By Mr. FISH: 

E.R. 11400. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to authorize the enroll- 
ment of eligible veterans in a course offered 
by an institution which has changed its lo- 
cation; to the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 11401. A bill to declare the policy of 
Congress and to define the powers of Federal 
courts with respect to transportation or as- 
signment of students to achieve racial bal- 
ance in the public schools; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs. GRASSO (for herself and Mr. 
BRaDEMAS) : 

H.R. 11402. A bill to authorize a national 
summer youth sports program; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. McKAY: 

ELR. 11403. A bill to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of Agriculture to acquire cer- 
tain lands and interests therein within the 
boundaries of the Cache National Forest in 
the State of Utah; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 11404. A bill to establish the Govern- 
ment Program Evaluation Commission; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.R. 11405. A bill to amend the tariff and 
trade laws of the United States to promote 
full employment and restore a diversified 
production base; to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to stem the outflow of 
U.S. capital, jobs, technology, and production, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

ELR. 11406. A bill to amend the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1970, as amended, to 
exempt any individual whose earnings are 
substandard or who is amongst the working 
poor or near poor from any wage freeze under 
that act, as amended, and amendments there- 
to and regulations issued thereunder pur- 
suant to Executive Order 11615; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr, SARBANES: 

H.R. 11407. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery in the State 
of Maryland and to provide for the care and 
maintenance of said cemetery; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SEBELIUS (for himself and Mr. 
Beoitcu, Mr. BEvILL, Mr. Brown of 
Michigan, Mr. BROYHILL of North 
Carolina, Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr. Don H. 
CLAUSEN, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. DU 
Pont, Mr. Escu, Mr. Gusser, Mr. 
Hatzey, Mr. Harvey, Mr. HrLuIs, Mr. 
Jones of North Carolina, Mr. Lanp- 
GREBE, Mr. Leccrerr, Mr, LENNON, Mr. 
McCouuisrer, Mr. McKay, Mr. Mc- 
MILLAN, Mr. Rozsison of New York, 
Mr, RuNNELS, Mr. STEIGER of Wis- 
consin, and Mr. VANDER JAGT): 

H.R. 11408. A bill to provide incentives for 
the establishment of new or expanded job- 
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producing industrial and commercial estab- 
lishments in rural areas; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHRIVER (for himself and Mr, 
WINN): 

H.R. 11409. A .bill to amend the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act of 1970 to ex- 
empt small farmers from its requirements; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 11410. A bill to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code relating to basic pro- 
visions of the loan guarantee program for 
veterans; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

By Mr. VEYSEY: 

H.R. 11411. A bill to permit suits to ad- 
judicate disputed titles to lands in which 
the United States Code to authorize the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R.11412. A bill to amend title 18 of 
the United States Code to authorize the 
Attorney General to provide care for narcotic 
addicts who are placed on probation, released 
on parole, or mandatorily released; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH (for himself and Mr. 
STEIGER of Wisconsin) : 

H.R. 11413. A bill to assure an opportunity 
for employment to every American seeking 
work and to make available the education 
and training needed by any person to qualify 
for employment consistent with his high- 
est potential and capability, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. MIKVA (for himself, Mr. MAT- 
SUNAGA, Mr. MircHELL, Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. PODELL, Mr. 
Prerer of North Carolina, Mr. REID 
of New York, Mr. RANGEL, Mr. RIEGLE, 
Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Roy, Mr. RYAN, 
Mr. ScCHWENGEL, Mr, Wo.trr, Mr. 
Linx, and Mr. DENHOLM); 

H.R. 11414, A bill to change the minimum 
age qualification for serving as a juror in 
Federal courts from 21 years of age to 18 
years of age; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MIKVA (for himself, Mr. 
Apams, Mr. Asrın, Mr. BaDILLO, Mr. 
Beotcu, Mr. COTTER, Mr. DRINAN, Mr. 
DELLUMS, Mr. Epwarps of California, 
Mr. Emserc, Mr. Escu, Mr. FLOOD, 
Mr. FoLEY, Mr. FORSYTHE, Mr. Fraser, 
Mr. FRENZEL, Mr. GALLAGHER, Mrs. 
Grasso, Mr. GUDE, Mr. HALPERN, Mr. 
HARRINGTON, Mr. HECHLER of West 
Virginia, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mrs, HICKS 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Horton, and 
Mr, KEATING) : 

H.R. 11415, A bill to change the minimum 
age qualification for serving as a juror in 
Federal courts from 21 years of age to 18 
years of age; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 11416. A bill to amend the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to provide for the regu- 
lation of rates and practices of air carriers 
and foreign air carriers in foreign air trans- 
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portation, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
By Mr. STAGGERS (for himself and 
Mr. SPRINGER) (by request) : 

H.R, 11417. A bill to amend the Rail Pas- 
senger Service Act of 1970 to provide financial 
assistance to the National Railroad Passen- 
ger Corp., for the purpose of purchasing rail- 
road equipment, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 11418. A bill making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1972, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. GUDE (for himself, Mr. Fraser, 
Mr. Duncan, Mr. McCoLLISTER, Mr. 
MOSHER, Mr. WALDIE, Mr. RANGEL, 
Mr. PEPPER, Mr. HARVEY, Mr. Drinan, 
Mr. REGLE, Mr, BYRNE of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Dow, and Mr. BURTON) : 

H. Con. Res. 435. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing congressional recognition of a 
declaration of general and special rights of 
the mentally retarded; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GUDE (for himself, Mr. Jones of 
Tennessee, Mr. McDapr, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr, ROSENTHAL, Mrs. HECKLER 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Lryx, Mr. 
RoE, Mr. Horton, Mr. BURKE of 
Florida, Mr. KLUCZYNSKI, and Mr. 
MCKINNEY) : 

H. Con. Res. 436. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing congressional recognition of a 
declaration of general and special rights of 
the mentally retarded; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H. Con. Res. 437. Concurrent resolution to 
protect the domestic specialty steel industry; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THONE: 

H. Con. Res. 438. Concurrent resolution 
urging units and individual members of the 
armed services to engage in civic works; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H, Res. 659. Resolution expressing the sense 
of the House with respect to disclosure of the 
results of the national nutrition survey; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. ROYBAL presented a bill (H.R. 11419) 
for the relief of Carlos R. Johnson, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


148. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Larry H. Bogle, Long Beach, Calif., relative to 
the admission of the Peoples Republic of 
China to the United Nations, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


SENATE—Thursday, October 21, 1971 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock noon and 
was called to order by Hon. LLOYD BENT- 
sen, a Senator from the State of Texas. 


PRAYER 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Almighty God, rule over the delibera- 
tions of this body, to Thy glory, and for 
the good of this Nation. 

Make us mindful of all veterans, the 


causes they served and the Nation's ob- 
ligation to them. Be especially near those 
who bear in their bodies the wounds of 
battle or in their spirits suffer the deeper 
trauma to the inner being. Be with the 
lonely, the homeless, and those who feel 
neglected, to comfort and sustain them. 
May the days we celebrate assure each 
one of them that a compassionate and 
concerned people remember them with 
gratitude. And may this time renew in 
all the people a determination henceforth 
to eschew the stern arbitrament of the 


sword, to resolve conflicts by adjudica- 
tion, and to bring in the reign of peace 
with justice. 

We pray in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF THE ACTING 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 


Senate from the President pro tempore 
(Mr. ELLENDER). 
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The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter. 
U.S. SENATE, 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., October 21, 1971. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
on official duties, I appoint Hon. LLOYD BENT- 
SEN, a Senator from the State of Texas, to 
perform the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
President pro tempore, 


Mr. BENTSEN thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, submitting a 
nomination, was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Leonard, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. BENTSEN) 
laid before the Senate a message from 
the President of the United States sub- 
mitting the nomination of James R. 
Thompson, Jr., of Illinois, to be U.S. at- 
torney for the northern district of INi- 
nois, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendments of the 
Senate to the concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res, 429) providing for an adjourn- 
ment of the two Houses from Thursday, 
October 21, 1971, to Tuesday, October 26, 
1971. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 10367) to 
provide for the settlement of certain land 
claims of Alaska Natives, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
923) to assure that every needy school- 
child will receive a free or reduced price 
lunch as required by section 9 of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 10367) to provide for 
the settlement of certain land claims of 
Alaska Natives, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971, be dis- 
pensed with. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
may be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendars 
Nos. 399, 400, and 401. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR EXPENDI- 
TURES FROM THE CONTINGENT 
FUND TO IMPROVE THE PAYROLL 
AND PERSONNEL SYSTEM OF THE 
SENATE 


The resolution (S. Res. 184) authoriz- 
ing expenditures from the contingent 
fund to improve the payroll and person- 
nel system of the Senate, was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 184 


Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration is authorized to expend, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, not 
to exceed $145,000, to improve through the 
use of computers the payroll and personnel 
system of the Senate. Expenses of the com- 
mittee under this resolution shall be paid 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman 
of the committee. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 92-401), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senate Resolution 184 would authorize 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion to expend, from the contingent fund 
of the Senate, not to exceed $145,000 to im- 
prove through the use of computers the pay- 
roll and personnel system of the Senate. 

This pro was included in the report 
of the Secretary of the Senate entitled “Ad- 
ministrative Reorganization of the Office of 
the Secretary of the Senate,” which report 
documents a survey of the Office of the Secre- 
tary requested by the Joint Leadership. The 
pertinent excerpt from that report is as fol- 
lows: 

2. Modernization of Disbursing Office op- 
erations—The Administrative Survey noted 
that the Senate is the only agency of govern- 
ment to continue the practice of cash pay- 
roll distributions. About 60% of the 1970 
payroll was disbursed in cash with conse- 
quent security risks to the Senate and to a 
great many of its employees who must carry 
their wages to the bank in currency. 

The Survey also noted that the Senate 
Disbursing Office, unlike any other public 
or private employer, is exempt from with- 
holding local and state income taxes, wheth- 
er for the Washington, D.C. area or for home 
state jurisdictions, with consequent incon- 
venience to countless persons who wish to 
fulfill these responsibilities in an orderly 
fashion. 

At my request and under the direction of 
the Financial Clerk, the traditional man- 
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nual bookkeeping procedures which have 
been used are being examined thoroughly 
and already have been supplemented by in- 
creasing mechanization in order to meet the 
needs of an annual payroll volume which is 
now about 4,000 to 6,000 employees. While 
the manual system permits satisfactory in- 
dividualized service (and that service will 
be maintained as an essential service for 
the Members of the Senate), it does not lend 
itself to high-speed mass processing of such 
a large payroll. As a result, the system has 
not been able to process check payments on 
a semi-monthly basis, nor has it been able 
to handle the separate transactions necessary 
for the computation of local taxes. 

The Administrative Survey noted that 
these problems might be handled by modern 
automatic data processing procedures on the 
IBM 360-40 computer which is already under 
lease to the Senate, without impairment of 

lized service to Senators. It recom- 
mended that steps be taken to make fuller 
use of such technology and thereby offer a 
more complete service to all employees of the 
Senate. 

I am pleased to be able to report to you 
that steps in this direction are underway in 
the Disbursing Office. Initial emphasis is be- 
ing placed on the practice, already employed 
by other agencies of government of making 
composite bank deposits on behalf of em- 
ployees. 

Special authority to make such transfers 
from the Senate Disbursing Office is pending 
as part of a bill to amend the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1970, and initial imple- 
mentation will be for those employees for 
whom individual checks are presently being 
deposited. On that basis alone, an expected 
60-to-one reduction in the volume of checks 
to be written each payday will result. Ulti- 
mately, the Disbursing Office hopes to offer 
this service on a semi-monthly basis to per- 
sons who are now being paid in cash, with a 
consequent substantial curtailment in cash 
disbursements. 

Simultaneously, discussions have been held 
with private data processing firms and with 
the staff of the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration Subcommittee on Computer 
Services, relative to the fuller use of mod- 
ern computer capability to process the Sen- 
ate payroll. Various proposals are under study 
at this time and recommendations are ex- 
pected in the not too distant future. 

By joint letter dated June 10, 1971, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Senate, the 
Joint Leadership (Senators Mansfield and 
Scott) endorsed the above proposal as fol- 
lows: 

Your proposal to bring about adjustments 
in the Senate Disbursing Office which will 
permit a curtailment of the use of cash in 
payroll disbursements and an optional with- 
holding of District or state income taxes are 
changes which seem to me (us) clearly de- 
sirable and long past due in the light of the 
security situation and the present size of 
the Senate staff. I (we) urge that you have 
the Financial Clerk move ahead in this area 
as promptly as possible. 

By letter dated July 8, 1971, Francis R. 
Valeo, Secretary of the Senate, advised Sen- 
ator B. Everett Jordan, chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, of 
the interest of the Joint Leadership (Senators 
Mansfield and Scott) in the automation of 
payroll procedures in the Senate Disbursing 
Office, and requested the approval and assist- 
ance of the committee in the implementa- 
tion of that proposal. The Secretary’s letter, 
in pertinent part, is as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., Juiy 8, 1971. 
Hon. B. EVERETT JORDAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JORDAN: I am writing to re- 
quest the approval and assistance of your 
Committee in the solicitation of proposals 
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for computer services necessary to the auto- 
mation of payroll procedures in the Senate 
Disbursing Office. 

The principal policy objectives of this 
automation program have been outlined in 
my recent report to the Joint Leadership and 
confirmed by the letter of the Majority and 
Minority leaders to me, copies of which have 
been forwarded to you in previous corre- 
spondence. 

A further technical requirement is that 
any such system must be maintained on an 
in-house basis so that it can function as 
a high-speed information service to the Sen- 
ate as well as a payroll distribution system. 
It is my understanding that some prelimi- 
nary unsolicited studies have been under- 
taken which suggest possible approaches to 
meeting these objectives. 

Should your Committee agree to go forward 
in this area, it would be my hope that invita- 
tions for proposals could be issued prior to 
the August recess so that proposals could be 
reviewed and evaluated in the early fall, with 
a view toward possible implementation in 
1972. I appreciate your assurance in your let- 
ter of July 6 that your staff is already giving 
some advance consideration to this matter. 

> J s . . 
Sincerely, 
Francis R. VALEO, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


At its first formal meeting, on July 9, 1971, 
the Subcommittee on Computer Services con- 
sidered and approved the proposal to mod- 
ernize procedures in the Senate Disbursing 
Office. In its report to the full committee, 
the subcommittee stated in part: 

“This would require the solicitation of bids 
from and contracting with a qualified com- 
pany to design and implement an improved 
payroll and personnel system which would 
be operated by the Senate's computing facil- 
ity. The request for proposals would be dis- 
tributed to selected contractors before the 
August recess with a target contract award to 
be made during October 1971. It is estimated 
that the system, if approved and funded, 
would be made operational during the third 
or fourth quarters of 1972." 

The Committee on Rules and Administration 
adopted the report of its subcommittee on 
July 21, 1971. 

Senate Resolution 184 would serve to im- 
plement this proposal to improve the payroll 
and personnel system of the Senate which 
has been recommended by the Secretary of 
the Senate and approved by the Joint Lead- 
ership, by the Subcommittee on Computer 
Services, and by the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. This resolution would au- 
thorize the expenditure of not to exceed 
$145,000 for that specific purpose. Other ex- 
penditures involving the application of com- 
puter technology to Senate services, and in- 
dicated in the subcommittee report above, 
would be accommodated by Senate Resolu- 
tion 175, which is also being reported favor- 
ably to the Senate. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE PRINT- 
ING OF THE STUDY ENTITLED 
“INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
IN OUTER SPACE: A SYMPOSIUM” 
AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
44) authorizing the printing of the study 
entitled “International Cooperation in 
Outer Space: A Symposium” as a Senate 
document, was considered and agreed 
to, as follows: 

S. Con. Res. 44 


Resolved by the Senate (the Howse of 
Representatives concurring), That the study 
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entitied “International Cooperation in Outer 
Space: A Symposium”, prepared for the use 
of the Senate Committee on Aeronautical 
and Space Sciences under the direction of 
the staff of such committee, be printed 
with illustrations as a Senate document, 
and that there be printed three thousand 
additional copies of such document for the 
use of that committee. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
92-403), explaining the purposes of the 
measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 44 would 
provide (1) that the study entitled “Inter- 
national Cooperation in Outer Space: A 
Symposium,” prepared for the use of the 
Senate Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences under the direction of the staff of 
such committee, be printed with illustrations 
as a Senate document; and (2) that there be 
printed 3,000 additional copies of such docu- 
ment for the use of that committee. 

This proposal is similar to that contained 
in Senate Resolution 123, referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration on 
May 13, 1971. Since the concurrence of the 
House of Representatives is required on pro- 
posals to print additional copies costing in 
excess of $1,200 (44 U.S.C. 703), the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration is express- 
ing its approval of this proposal by report- 
ing out this original concurrent resolution 
in lieu of Senate Resolution 123. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL EXPENDITURES BY THE 
COMMITTEE ON RULES AND AD- 
MINISTRATION FOR AN INQUIRY 
AND INVESTIGATION RELATING 
TO THE USE OF COMPUTER 
SERVICES FOR THE SENATE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 175) authorizing sup- 
plementary expenditures by the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration for an 
inquiry and investigation relating to the 
use of computer services for the Senate 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration with 
an amendment to strike out all after 
“Resolved” and insert: 


That Senate Resolution 28, Ninety-second 
Congress, agreed to March 1, 1971, is amended 
as follows: 

(1) Redesignate sections 3 and 4 as sections 
4 and 5, respectively. 

(2) Insert after section 2 the following 
new section: 

Sec. 3. The Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, or any subcommittee thereof, 
is authorized from the date the resolution 
adding this section is agreed to through Feb- 
ruary 29, 1972, to expend not to exceed the 
sum of $78,000 to examine, investigate, and 
make a complete study of any and all matters 
relating to the use of computer services for 
the Senate. Of such sum, not to exceed $45,- 
000 may be expended for the procurement of 
individual consultants and organizations 
thereof. 

(3) In section 5, as redesignated by this 
resolution, insert immediately after the words 
“this resolution” a comma and the following: 
“which shall not exceed in the aggregate 
$191,000,”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 
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The title was amended, so as to read: 
“Resolution authorizing supplementa! 
expenditures by the Committee on Rules 
and Administration for an inquiry and 
investigation relating to the use of com- 
puter services for the Senate.” 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate go into executive 
session to consider nominations on the 
Executive Calendar, beginning with 
page 2. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The nominations on the Executive 
Calendar, beginning with page 2, will be 
stated. 


NATIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nominations in the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion, as follows: 


Carl R. Berman, Jr., to be lieutenant. 
John W. DeCoste, to be lieutenant. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 


RENEGOTIATION BOARD 


The second assistant legislative clerk 
read the nomination of Richard T. Bur- 
ress, of Maryland, to be a member of the 
Renegotiation Board. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR SECRETARY 
OF THE SENATE TO MAKE TECH- 
NICAL CORRECTIONS IN EN- 
GROSSMENT OF SENATE AMEND- 
MENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary of 
the Senate be authorized to make the 
following technical corrections, which I 
send to the desk, in the engrossment of 
the Senate amendment to the House 
amendment to Senate Amendment No. 2. 
which was agreed to by the Senate on 
October 19, 1971. 
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In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert 


the following: 
By striking out such item and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 


r- Trinitrotoluene: 
405. 04 Valued not over 15 


cents per pound 7¢ per 


ib. + 
45% 
ad val. 
405.05 Valued over 15 cents 


per pound 


The rate of duty in rate column numbered 
1 of the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
for item 405.05 (as added by this subsection) 
shall be treated as not having the status of 
statutory provisions enacted by the Congress, 
but as having been proclaimed by the Presi- 
dent as being required or appropriate to carry 
out foreign trade agreements to which the 
United States is a party. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the corrections 
will be made. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, these 
corrections make no substantive changes 
whatsoever—they are designed solely to 
carry out the intent of what the Senate 
intended to do. 


NOBEL PEACE PRIZE WINNER CHAN- 
CELLOR WILLY BRANDT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
was with interest and appreciation that 
I read in the newspaper on yesterday 
that the Chancellor of the Federal Re- 
public of West Germany, Willy Brandt, 


had been awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 

I can think of no better recipient than 
Chancellor Brandt who, throughout his 
entire career, dating back to the days 
of Hitler and continuing down to the 
present, has shown himself to be for- 
wardlooking, imaginative, and coura- 
geous. I certainly approve of the steps 
which he has undertaken to bring about 
peace in Europe during his time, begin- 
ning with the preliminary talks in Mos- 
cow and Warsaw and leading up to what 
many of us hope will eventually be trea- 
ties between Poland and the Soviet Union 
on the one hand and the West German 
Republic on the other. 

We know of his great initiative and 
courage in helping to get the Berlin talks 
underway and the responsibility which 
was his in arriving at the agreement 
signed by the plenipotentiaries of the 
four powers. 

We know that now the two Germanys 
are considering tentative agreements. 
We hope before too long that those 
agreements will be signed and the final 
stamp of approval then put on by the 
ambassadors of the four powers. 

If and when that is done, then I would 
think the next step would be the signing 
of the treaties between West Germany 
and Poland and the Soviet Union; and 
when that is done, then I would look 
forward to an all-European security con- 
ference attended by the United States 
and Canada from outside the European 
Continent, 

Mr. President, the reason I go into this 
little detail is to indicate that Chancellor 
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Willy Brandt is not only a man for all 
seasons but also a man of his time. 

I want to commend those who awarded 
the Nobel Peace Prize to Willy Brandt 
and say that the recipient well deserves 
it. As a matter of fact, in my opinion, 
no one desérves it more. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished minority 
leader. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am very 
proud of the fact that I am a longtime 
friend of Chancellor Willy Brandt, as I 
am of other leaders of the West German 
Republic. 

I join in what the distinguished ma- 
jority leader has said in praise of Chan- 
cellor Willy Brandt. He well deserves the 
award. 

Next year, I would hope it may be pos- 
sible for me and many others to nomi- 
nate for the Nobel Peace Prize—in the 
event an agreement has been reached on 
either the SALT talks or on the Middle 
East—the President of the United States 
and the appropriate leaders of the 
USSR. 

(The remarks of Mr. Scotr when he 
introduced S. 2733 are printed in the 
Record under Statements on Introduced 
Bills and Joint Resolutions.) 


THE FUTURE LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, prior to 
the Senate recessing for what I hope will 
be the last recess before sine die ad- 
journment, I would like to comment fur- 
ther on the colloquy that took place 
Tuesday between the majority leader and 
myself. 

The majority leader outlined a very 
ambitious and extensive legislative pro- 
gram for action before the hoped for ad- 
journment not later than December 1. 
I am sure that we would both be very 
happy if an earlier target date of mid- 
November might be reached. 

As minority leader, I am quite pleased 
that the Senate will be considering so 
many of the President's legislative pro- 
posals before adjournment. I think the 
Senate membership on both sides of the 
aisle are to be commended for the prog- 
ress that has been made so far and will 
continue to be made in these closing 
weeks. 

The majority and minority whips have 
performed yeoman service to the Sen- 
ate in scheduling legislation and work- 
ing out time agreements so that legisla- 
tion can be handled expeditiously. 

As I indicated earlier I am pleased by 
the extensive schedule outlined by the 
majority leader, but I would like to men- 
tion just a few items that are of utmost 
importance that are unfortunately not 
scheduled for action. 

I am aware that the President’s rev- 
enue-sharing plan has not received con- 
sideration by the House Ways and 
Means Committee and, therefore, can- 
not be considered by the Senate. I would 
hope that early next year the House 
would act and that the Senate would 
move expeditiously when it has some- 
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thing before it. This, Mr. President, is a 
most important proposal for our States 
and cities, and I hope for early action. 

Also, Mr. President, I notice that the 
Ways and Means Committee is holding 
hearings on health care legislation. Here 
again, this is a most important area for 
consideration. The necessity for provid- 
ing Federal assistance to our citizens in 
meeting the burgeoning costs of medical 
care cannot be minimized. I hope for 
early action on this proposal also. We 
cannot adjourn this Congress without 
effectively meeting the health care needs 
of our people. 

Finally, Mr. President, let me say that 
I hope the Senate can act before ad- 
journment on the Okinawa Reversion 
Treaty. This is an important treaty, and 
I commend the majority leader for 
scheduling it and hope the Senate will 
act before adjournment. 

I also commend the majority leader 
for scheduling action on the Supreme 
Court nominees to be submitted shortly, 
and I would hope that expeditious action 
would be taken by the committee and 
the Senate. Also I hope that committees 
that have nominees for Federal posi- 
tions before them would report them to 
the Senate so all could be considered be- 
fore the end of this session. 

Having said all that, let me return to 
my earlier statement to once again com- 
mend the majority leader for his out- 
standing leadership in the Senate and 
his diligence in keeping the Senate mov- 
ing to do the country’s business. I think 
if we can complete the schedule as out- 
lined, Senators can return home for the 
holidays with a feeling of great accom- 
plishment for the first session of the 92d 
Congress. While much remains to be 
done in the second session, we will have 
made encouraging progress. 


PRESIDENT’S ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
SUPREME COURT NOMINEES 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, tonight at 
7:30 the President will announce by na- 
tionwide radio and television his nom- 
inees to fill the two vacant seats on the 
Supreme Court. I hope that would-be 
critics would at least defer their criticism 
until they know the names of the Presi- 
dent’s nominees. That would be gracious. 
That would be timely. That would be 
orderly. And that would be unique. 
[Applause.] 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The occupants of the galleries will 
please be in order. If there are any fur- 
ther outbreaks, the galleries will be 
cleared. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I say that I think the announcement 
just made by the distinguished minority 
leader is very welcome. 

I must admit that I was getting a little 
bit concerned while reading the papers 
that perhaps the names of the nominees 
might not be forthcoming until next 
week. 

This is good news. We look forward 
with anticipation to the President’s an- 
nouncement of the names of his nom- 
inees to the Nation. 

I express the hope—and I know the 
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distinguished minority leader joins with 
me in that hope—that once the names 
are announced, the Judiciary Committee 
will start hearings immediately. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I thank the 
majority leader. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The time of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent, subject to any special 
orders, that I may proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. Would the distinguished 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania yield 
me 3 minutes? 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. I yield 3 minutes to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for 3 minutes. 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN INDIA 
AND PAKISTAN 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the recur- 
ring rumors, which appear to have much 
substance in point of fact, concerning 
the fact that the situation between India 
and Pakistan is deteriorating rapidly, are 
of grave concern among all peace-loving 
and peace-minded peoples, which I think 
includes most of the world. It is feared 
that this dispute might degenerate into 
an actual armed conflict. 

I would appeal to our own country and 
to other nations of the world to do 
everything possible to avoid this tragic 
eventuality. I would urge all Senators to 
avoid taking sides in such a controversy. 
I would certainly expect that we would 
not ourselves become involved, and I 
would hope that it be made clear to both 
of these nations that our continuing pro- 
grams of assistance to them could in- 
deed be jeopardized—and I say this only 
as a personal statement—by a sudden re- 
sort to the arbitrament of war. 

I therefore sincerely hope, in spite of 
these very ominous clouds that are 
gathering on the horizon and along the 
borders of the two nations, that this can 
be avoided. In any event, it is necessary 
for the United States to remember its 
neutrality. And I think it would be wise 
for us in the Senate, until we see what 
eventuates, to avoid choosing up sides. It 
could only be divisive in our own country. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania is recognized for 15 minutes. 

(The remarks of Mr. Schweiker when 
he introduced S. 2734 are printed in the 
Record under Statements on Introduced 
Bills and Joint Resolutions.) 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. BENTSEN). The Chair, on be- 
half of the Vice President, appoints the 
following Senators to attend the 16th 
session of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
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ganization to be held in Rome, Italy be- 
ginning November 6, 1971: the Senator 
from Florida (Mr. Cures) and the Sena- 
tor from Iowa (Mr. MILLER). 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order the 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes. 


THE NATION'S TRADE BALANCE 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, on 
August 15, the President of the United 
States was impelled to impose an import 
surtax to prevent further deterioration 
of this Nation’s trade balance. 

This action would not have been nec- 
essary if fair and equitable trade rela- 
tions had existed in the past. However, 
our desire to assist foreign nations in the 
rebuilding of their economies, shattered 
during World War II, lingered long after 
the rebuilding was done. We have been 
too slow in realizing that countries which 
were once virtually economic wards of 
the United States are now formidable 
trading nations. 

A clear case in point is our relation- 
ship with Japan. Immediately following 
World War II, Japan’s economic and so- 
cial structure had been completely shat- 
tered—its markets were lost, its source 
of supply depleted, its people discour- 
aged, and a very substantial portion of 
its physical plant destroyed. The United 
States, as a matter of national policy, 
offered major assistance in the recon- 
struction of Japan—economically and 
socially. We provided an effective secur- 
ity umbrella and made available vast 
sums for reconstruction. The results have 
beer. mutually beneficial. Japan has be- 
come a strong ally and a valuable part- 
ner. 

During the Korean conflict, and later, 
during the conflict in Indochina, Japan 
was the principal U.S. base of operation 
for repair, supply, rest and recreation, 
and other facilities. All of this injected 
large sums of hard currency into the 
Japanese economy. These special activi- 
ties, and the industrious and intelligent 
nature of the Japanese people, wrought 
the much heralded “miracle” of eco- 
nomic recovery in Japan. Supplies of 
raw materials are now assured from Jap- 
anese investments in long-range supply 
contracts in nearly every part of the 
world. Markets of Japanese manufac- 
tured products have spread throughout 
the world, especially to the United 
States. 

Most of the trade between Japan and 
the rest of the world has been mutually 
beneficial; however, it became evident in 
the late 1950's that the inclination of the 
Japanese to overly protect domestic 
markets would result in severe dislocation 
of relations with its trading partners. 
strong representations were made in 
1959-60 urging the Japanese to remove 
much of the fabric of a highly restricted 
market. Smiles, nods, and superficial as- 
sent were the response, rather than ef- 
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fective action. Japan has engaged in a 
game of self-delusion or shallow decep- 
tion in playing what might be called a 
“numbers game” of trade restrictions. 
They have reported removal of a signif- 
icant number of trade restrictions; how- 
ever, those engaged in an attempt to 
market products in Japan find that, co- 
incidentally, as tariffs were reduced and 
quotas limited, other restrictions were 
imposed, such as the administrative 
action which resulted from the tight con- 
trol the Japanese Government imposes 
on its business. Special taxes on various 
lines of products, specifications, and 
licenses make it most difficult for a non- 
Japanese supplier to penetrate the mar- 
ket. Among the most effective restrictive 
measures is the absolute control of fi- 
nancing. No significant Japanese trans- 
action can take place without the ap- 
proval of the monetary authorities: 
therein lies almost absolute control. This 
is neither evident in published figures nor 
is it related to the usual international 
identification of export restrictions. The 
result has been that Japan today, with 
minor exceptions, imports only raw mate- 
rials it needs, and it does so with the 
most competitive purchasing arrange- 
ment in the world. 

At the same time, Japanese exports are 
nearly always highly competitive with 
the production of the importing coun- 
try. For many years Japan-United States 
trade was favorable to the United States, 
or in balance, the economic climate was 
clearly to the benefit of Japan. In the 
prosperous Japanese economy which lives 
largely on the markets of others, it is un- 
fortunate that such items as automobiles, 
textiles, electronics, and meat are almost 
complete banned. Foreign products are 
imported by Japan only through a very 
narrow corridor of Government ap- 
provals, 

These restrictions were impressed 
upon me when I visited Japan earlier 
this year in an attempt to promote the 
sale of U.S. feeder cattle. Japan’s beef 
shortage is critical. Per capita beef con- 
sumption hovers around the 5-pound 
mark compared to 116 pounds in the 
United States and 53 pounds in the 
EEC. 

This critical shortage causes consumer 
prices to range from $1.77 per pound for 
ground beef to $6.27 for top sirloin. It is 
obviously a premium item, since 37 per- 
cent of a Japanese’s disposable income al- 
ready goes for food, compared to 16.5 
percent in the United States. Yet Japan, 
where only one-sixth of the land is arable 
and already under intensive use, does 
not have the necessary land area to es- 
tablish and maintain a cattle-breeding 
industry of sufficient capacity to meet de- 
mand for feeder cattle. Despite all these 
factors, Japan had completely shut the 
door to entry of feeder calves. 

Initially a quota system regulated the 
flow of processed beef and live cattle 
into Japan. Through trade negotiations, 
the quota system on live animals was 
eliminated, but a duty of 45,000 yen, or 
about $130 per feeder of 300 kilograms or 
less was imposed. On a typical 250-pound 
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calf, that is a duty of 130 percent of the 
value of the calf. 

At the time that Japan faces a need 
to provide more beef to its citizens, the 
United States is plagued by farm sur- 
pluses, and this year the surpluses 
threaten to become worse. We are trying 
to cope with our farm problem by keep- 
ing over 50 million acres of arable land 
idle through a farm program costing 
American taxpayers over $3 billion an- 
nually. 

The interest of both nations would be 
greatly served through an increase of 
U.S. agricultural exports—particularly 
feeder calves or processed beef to Japan. 

In the United States we have the agri- 
cultural know-how and capacity to sup- 
ply Japan’s beef or feeder cattle needs 
at competitive prices. 

A U.S. feeder calf export program 
would quickly place idle farm land back 
into production to support expanded cat- 
tle and feed grain production, reduce the 
costs of our domestic farm program, and 
improve the U.S. balance-of-payment 
position. 

Japan in turn would benefit in several 
areas beside reducing its undesirable 
trade surplus and pressure on currency 
reevaluation. 

For one, Japan is faced with a critical 
rice surplus, a crop that represents 60 
percent of total crop income for Japanese 
farm households. Price support of this 
crop accounted for 4.8 percent of total 
1970 Government expenditures. This ar- 
tificial price, almost twice the world 
market price, has been cited as a con- 
tributing factor in Japan’s domestic in- 
flationary pressures. The land used in 
producing this unneeded rice could and 
should be used in producing roughage to 
be used in producing beef which Japan- 
ese consumers wants and need. Such a 
development would benefit Japanese 
farmers, consumers, and taxpayers. Jap- 
anese farmers would have better in- 
comes, Japanese consumers would have 
improved and cheaper food. Japanese 
taxpayers would be relieved of the hor- 
rendous rice support program. Our 
country would also benefit. Our farmers 
could put their idle land to productive 
use. Our declining rural areas would be- 
come economically strong. The costs of 
our farm program would be reduced and 
our imbalance of payments would be cor- 
rected. 

Since 1965 Japan has been faced with 
an ever-growing balance-of-payment 
surplus vis-a-vis the United States, 
reaching a level of $1.2 billion in 1970. 

As a result, foreign exchange reserves 
have climbed to close to $6 billion in 
March of this year—bringing continued 
pressures for reevaluation of the yen, 
whose par value has not been changed 
in 22 years. 

Since this balance-of-payment surplus 
is primarily in the trade area, it means 
that a balance must be achieved by en- 
couraging greater export of capital and 
greater imports of goods. 

The pattern of Japan’s imports, how- 
ever, is unusual in that 80 percent are in- 
dustrial products. Unless there is a dra- 
matic investment increase in plant and 
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equipment, there is little hope for any 
rapid expansion of imports, The only pos- 
sibility for a quick increase in this area 
appears to be in agricultural products. 

Economists estimate an immediate po- 
tential demand of $500 million in farm 
products should trade barriers be lowered 
in this area. Ultimately the demand could 
become much larger. 

Since Japan’s agriculture consists pri- 
marily of small farms with virtually 
fixed labor costs, the distribution of feed- 
er calves to these farmers would greatly 
increase their productivity and efficiency. 

Greater beef production would mean 
larger farm income, and finally, the Japa- 
nese consumer would benefit through a 
greater supply of beef. 

Mr. President, the forceful action of 
President Nixon which culminated last 
week in the signing of the textile agree- 
ments between Japan and the United 
States demonstrates that when our Goy- 
ernment needs to get tough to protect 
our economic interests, we will not 
hesitate to do so. 

The same kind of toughness is needed 
in behalf of the U.S. cattle industry. I 
strongly urge that during our present 
readjustment of monetary and trade 
policies, this Nation take constructive ac- 
tion to eliminate the unreasonable and 
discriminatory tariff wall against feeder 
calves and to set the stage for ushering 
in an era of equitable trade with Japan. 

Mr. President, I would go further. Our 
Government must not agree to adjust- 
ments in monetary and trade policies 
with Japan until the present unreason- 
able, unfair, and mutually damaging 
tariff against feeder cattle is removed. 


Mr. President, I yield back the rest of 
my time. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, there 
will now be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business for not to 
exceed 30 minutes, with a limitation of 
3 minutes of time allotted to each Sena- 
tor. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Ohio. 


CERTAIN MEMBERS OF UNITED 
MINE WORKERS UNION IN EAST 
CENTRAL OHIO ARE ON THE RAM- 
PAGE 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, certain 
members of the United Mine Workers 
Union in east central Ohio are on the 
rampage. Roving bands of rioters are 
destroying property, engaging in extor- 
tion, and threatening the people of our 
State. Rioting has been on an unprece- 
dented scale in this part of Ohio. Dam- 
age to date reportedly exceeds a million 
dollars. Court orders have not been 
obeyed and law enforcement officers have 
been intimidated. 

Law violators have become so brazen 
that they have destroyed a barn owned 
by Common Pleas Judge Raymond Rice, 
who on October 8 had issued a restrain- 
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ing order against the United Mine Work- 
ers Union. 

Events such as this cannot be per- 
mitted to occur in a free society. 

Because of the probable violation of 
Federal law, I am today calling upon 
the Attorney General to convene a Fed- 
eral grand jury to investigate these dis- 
orders. 

I am also calling upon the Labor Sub- 
committee to resume its hearings into 
the activities of the United Mine Work- 
ers Union with particular reference to 
the turmoil and violations in Ohio. 

These disturbances represent nothing 
short of anarchy, and the Federal Gov- 
ernment must step in and help protect 
the people of this part of Ohio. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial from the Times Reporter of Dover- 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, which appeared 
on October 18, together with three re- 
lated news articles from that issue, ap- 
pear at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Dover-New Philadephia Times 
Reporter, Oct. 18, 1971] 


AN EDITORIAL 


Saturday's invasion of Tuscarawas and Car- 
roll counties by a small army of United Mine 
Workers was the last straw in a series of 
destructive forays during which a million dol- 
lars in property damage occurred, lives were 
threatened and court orders, plus a federal 
agency order, were defied. 

Although FBI agents already are on the 
Scene at the request of Sheriff Dean Yeager 
of Carroll County, a full-scale investigation 
is in order. The Times-Reporter believes Gov. 
John J. Gilligan and Attorney General Wil- 
liam Brown should appoint a special prose- 
cutor to head a grand jury inquiry into 
Saturday's destruction at the James Brothers 
Coal Co. near Magnolia, the injuring of law 
enforcement officers and the gunfire directed 
at other officers and mine employes by the 
roving terrorists. 

There is no place in our society for the 
kind of barbaric tactics James Russell, or- 
ganizer for the United Mine Workers, and 
his followers have used in an effort to bring 
to their knees those coal operators who, 
for one reason or another, including em- 
ploye voting, have declined to affiliate with 
the UMW. Therefore, every method available 
to decent society should be utilized in bring- 
ing to justice those responsible for what has 
happened, or those who have threatened to 
blow up mine buildings and homes. 

Russell and his followers, in Saturday's 
rampage, not only defied a nonharassment 
order by Common Pleas Judge Raymond C. 
Rice, but also a similar Carroll County court 
order and a National Labor Relations Board 
order. The latter should be cause enough for 
federal investigation of the United Mine 
Workers’ campaign of terror. 

As if that defiance wasn’t enough, the rov- 
ing UMW pickets blocked roads on Saturday, 
they threatened Mineral City firemen and, in 
the course of those incidents, a barn owned 
by Judge Rice was leveled by fire, possibly 
in retaliation for his nonharassment order. 

There is cause in some of those incidents 
for the federal government to enter the pic- 
ture inasmuch as the Civil Rights Act pro- 
vides for federal prosecution, along with 
maximum penalties of $10,000 fine and five 
years imprisonment in case of conviction, 
for those persons who engage in civil dis- 
obedience to the extent that property is dam- 
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aged and persons are injured, or who inter- 
fere or obstruct law enforcement officers or 
firemen performing official duties, as was the 
case with Mineral City firemen. 

As of this morning there had been only 
one arrest, that of James Russell, although 
law enforcement cars followed the pickets’ 
caravan from one end of the county to the 
other. 

Sheriff A. J. (Tony) Young, who recently 
was appointed by Gov. Gilligan to the Crimi- 
nal Justice Supervisory Commission, wasn't 
on the scene. Only his chief deputy, John 
Barlock, and Capt. Earl (Lefty) Doriche were 
at the James Brothers mine after it had 
been hit. 

However, Sheriff Young said no arrests 
were made because officers were unable to 
catch or identify any of the pickets. He fur- 
ther said deputies could not arrest pickets 
for violating Judge Rice’s orders unless an 
“injured party” called a violation to the 
court's attention. 

What does it take, we ask, for enforcement 
of civil obedience laws and court orders? 
With more than 100 autos in the pickets’ 
caravan and, at times, patrol cars in front 
and in back of it, many of those who wit- 
nessed the “processions” got the impression 
the roving terrorists were being given police 
escorts as they roared from mine to mine. 
Worse yet, at several locations officers sug- 
gested to owners that they abide by the 
pickets’ demands and shut down, which they 
did. 

It is obvious that Jim Russell and his 
cohorts, who assembled their caravan at Mid- 
vale on Saturday, must have a sense of safety 
while operating in Tuscarawas County. Why 
else did they park more than 100 cars in 
our county and walk across the Tuscarawas- 
Carroll line to the James Brothers mine? 

Russell, who was to have left the state 
under an agreement between the UMW boss 
and the James Brothers, lives in New Phila- 
delphia and earlier this year was presented 
to those attending a big Democratic dinner 
by Chairman Howard (Bud) Mercer. That 
in itself would serve as encouragement for 
his destructive actions. 

Unionization of every mining operation is 
the goal of the UMW, and apparently it 
doesn’t care how that end is achieved, Ac- 
cording to rumor, union members have agreed 
to destroy “one non-union mine every week” 
in the UMW campaign. That, too, should be 
subject to state and federal investigation. 

Attorney General Brown also should make 
certain that there is no conspiracy between 
large unionized Ohio mines and the UMW 
which is aimed at destroying all small oper- 
ators. That’s what occurred in Kentucky and 
last week the UMW and Consolidated Coal 
Co., based in Pittsburgh, paid $8,907,000 
($4,453,500 each) in damages to the non- 
union Kentucky operator. The UMW also has 
paid $1.8 million in antitrust damages to 
non-union operators in Tennessee and a simi- 
lar suit for $30 million is awaiting settlement. 

We also point out that our county, and 
the area, has more at stake in the UMW 
campaign than appears on the surface. While 
the James Brothers and other operators hit 
by the unionists have incurred heavy losses 
in buildings and equipment, those employed 
by them also suffer each time the mines are 
forced to shut down, And the UMW destruc- 
tion also constitutes a black eye for the 
county in any effort to attract new indus- 
tries to it. Saturday’s trouble received ban- 
ner headlines in numerous Sunday papers, 
marking us as an area to stay out of. 

Unless there is a thorough investigation of 
Saturday’s incidents and an assurance that 
law and order henceforth will prevail, the 
area may have well been set back 25 years. 
And why should an otherwise good commu- 
nity pay such a price because one union 
wants to war on one segment of business? 
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And, one last question. Mayors and other 
authorities have been warning parents they 
will be responsible for any Halloween van- 
dalism caused by their children. The ques- 
tion: Who will authorities hold responsible 
for the year-around vandalism by UMW 
members? 


JAMES RvssELL—HiIs 27 MONTHS 


In the summer of 1969, James A. Russell of 
New Philadelphia came out of the Midvale 
deep mine and was made an organizer for 
District 6 of the United Mine Workers Union. 

His orders were to memorize the nation- 
wide UMW contract (The National Bitumi- 
nous Act of 1968) and the articles of the 
union’s constitution. He was then told by 
District 6 President Thomas Williams of Bel- 
laire to unionize the strip mine firms in Tus- 
carawas and surrounding counties. 

Russell, in an interview, billed himself as 
the champion of the common man “.. . try- 
ing to raise the standard of living for the 
coal miners and haulers.” 

However, it is known that Russell offered 
to fix the price of coal, using the power of 
the union to protect the large mine owners 
and squeeze out the small operators. 

The price fixing was revealed in Carroll 
County common pleas court in July 1970 
when James Brothers Coal Co. of Magnolia 
gained several major concessions from the 
UMW which, in essence, stymied the organ- 
izing effort against that firm. 

Result of the legal dispute was that Judge 
Frank Cope, now retired, extended his Feb- 
ruary 1970 restraining order prohibiting the 
union from interfering or having contact 
in any way whatsoever with the firm, its 
employes, or those who do business with the 
firm. 

Richard James, president of the coal com- 
pany, secretly taped conversations with Rus- 
sell, which included the offer to fix the price 
of coal and revealed the existence of a $7 
million UMW “war fund” to be used to 
organize the strip mines in northeast Ohio. 

Cope admitted the tapes as evidence and 
Russell was heard to say: “If the United 
Mine Workers stay on organizing this area 
you'll (James Brothers) either be out of 
business or organized.” 

The upshot of the legal dispute was that 
Cope’s restraining order was continued until 
a representation election could be held. The 
date for an election still has not been set by 
the National Labor Relations Board and ac- 
tion cannot be initiated by either the union 
or the firm, 

Russell was found guilty by Cope of vio- 
lating the restraining order and he was re- 
quired to pay $200 in fines and $2000 in 
restitution to the James Brothers. 

The restraining order and Russell's con- 
tempt findings were upheld in the appeals 
court. 

Cope aiso found Russell guilty of four 
counts of threatening and harassing four 
truck drivers, who haul coal for the com- 
pany. The judge deferred sentencing which 
can be imposed by Judge Paul M, Perkins 
if Russell is found to be in violation of the 
restraining order. Perkins succeeded Cope on 
the bench. 

Strip mine operators said the James court 
decision struck at the heart of the union’s 
credibility. 

Workers at three coal firms in the area 
have chosen independent unions in contests 
with the UMW since the James decision. Each 
firm had been the target of Russell's or- 
ganizing efforts. 

In September 1970 the vote was 19 to 0 
at the Magnolia Mining Co. and 60 to 0 at 
the Hardy Coal Co. near Sugarcreek, Last 
August, the vote was 21 to 4 at Wallick Coal 
Co. located between Strasburg and Bolivar. 

The Wallick and Magnolia elections were 
supervised by the National Labor Relations 
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Board, while the Hardy vote was conducted 
by the men themselves. 

Since the James decision, only one firm 
has signed with the UMW. Eugene Mining 
Co., near Roswell, employing five men, was 
organized in December 1970. 

The firm, an affiliate of Ben Cookson Inc. 
of New Philadelphia signed a contract two 
weeks after vandals caused more than $100,- 
000 worth of damage to equipment. 

One factor brought out at the James pro- 
ceedings was that Russell, by informal agree- 
ment between the UMW’s Williams and 
James’ attorney, would be transferred out of 
state. However, three months later Russell 
confirmed that Williams had given him per- 
mission or organize Hardy Coal. 

Last July he was charged with treaspassing 
on Wallick property. The mine close tem- 
porarily. Russell was accused of leading 50 
to 75 pickets onto the mining site. Judge 
Raymonod Rice of Tuscarawas County com- 
mon pleas court ruled there was “clear and 
convincing evidence” that UMW had inter- 
ferred with the mining operation. 

At that time Russell had led the pickets 
in support of W. A. (Tony) Boyle, UMW 
president, who had been removed by federal 
authorities as trustee for the union's re- 
tirement fund. 

Although Rice did rule on the trespassing 
charge at Wallick’s, damage claims totaling 
$150,000 still are pending. The suits and re- 
quests for injunctions were filed by Wallick 
Coal (for $50,000) and Hardy Coal (for 
$100,000) . 

The most recent court action came Oct. 8, 
again from Judge Rice. He issued a prelimi- 
nary injunction and restraining order against 
the UMW, barring any further harrassment 
at 10 nonunion mines in and around Tus- 
carawas County. 

The order came at the request of Wallick, 
Hardy, Wilmot Mining Co., Eberhart Coal 
Inc., Empire Coal Co., Tobo Mining, Rucker 
Bros. Inc., Alexander. Coal Co., Sugarcreek 
Cartage and Puskarich Mining Inc. A.l main- 
tain they have been victims of UMW harass- 
eared since the union’s contract expired 

t.1. 

The mine operators are asking $250,000 in 
compensatory and punitive damages. They 
cite seven acts of UMW vandalism and claim 
they are losing $10,000 a day. 

Rice required the UMW and its officers and 
agents to post $300 bonds each and directed 
Sheriff A. J. Young to enforce the provisions 
of the order and “take all steps necessary to 
doso.” . 

The arrest of Russell Saturday night fol- 
lowing the destruction at the James Brothers 
tipple and his subsequent release on bond 
is the latest in a series for him over the last 
27 months. 

"whe first legal action occurred on Aug 1, 
1969 when Russell, along with Earl L. Henry 
of Uhrichsville, were charged with trespassing 
on J&M Mining Co. property. On Aug. 4, 
J&M president Marvin Davidson signed a 
contract with the UMW. The charges against 
Russell were dropped and J&M went out 
of business shortly thereafter. 

On Aug. 21 the R&F Coal Co. of Cadiz 
filed a suit in Harrison County against Rus- 
sell and District 6 for damages of $144,000. 

On Aug. 28 of that year Puskarich Min- 
ing filed a request for a temporary and per- 
manent injunction and asked for damages 
against Russell and District 6 totaling $312,- 
000 in Carroll County Common pleas court. 
known they would not leave until they had 
at area mines has cost operators a staggering 
sum. 

Puskarich Mining of near Sherrodsville lost 
a $150,000 payloader in 1969. In the same year 
the Daron Coal Co. of Cadiz had a $300,000 

mited. 


transformer at the James mine in Rose Town- 
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ship and later five power poles servicing the 
mine were cut. 

Then there was the damage to Cookson’s 
equipment in November 1970. Saturday's 
vandalism against the James firm has been 
tentatively set at about $250,000. 

Until Saturday, law enforcement officers 
have not made any arrests in any of the van- 
dalisms. 

Outside of the $2000 paid by Russell to the 
James Brothers, none of the mining firms 
have court awards for their damages from the 
UMW. 

Also in the 27 months, only two area strip 
mines, still in business, have been signed by 
the UMW: Cookson's Eugene Mining and 
Crosscreek Coal Co., off old Rt. 21 west of 
New Philadelphia. 

OPERATORS OF IpLED MINES Map ACTION 
AGAINST UMW 


ORGANIZER IS CHARGED WITH RIOT 


An uneasy peace settled over the coal in- 
dustry in the area today as mine owners con- 
sidered courses of action open to them in 
the wake of violence Saturday that left three 
lawmen injured and one operation in sham- 
bles. 

Mines were closed and trucking operations 
halted when an estimated 500 striking United 
Mine Workers prowled the area, stopping long 
enough at James Bros. Coal Co, two miles east 
of Mineral City to inflict damage estimated 
at $250,000. The mine is located in Carroll 
County, approximately 1000 feet from the 
Tuscarawas County line. 

However, Wallick Coal and Limestone Inc. 
resumed work at noon today after working 
out an agreement this morning with UMW 
associates. The meeting also was attended by 
Chief Deputy John Barlock and Capt. Earl 
(Lefty) Doriche of the Tuscarawas County 
sheriff's department. Wallick officials agreed 
to strip and ship limestone only. 

James Russell, 38, of 214 2nd st. SW, New 
Philadelphia, organizer for UMW District 6, 
was arrested at his home Saturday night by 
Carroll and Tuscarawas County sheriff depu- 
ties on a warrant prepared by Prosecutor 
Rudolph Battista of Carroll County. 

Russell was charged with destruction of 
property, first-degree riot and inciting to riot. 
He was identified as the spokesman for the 
roving pickets by authorities and mine 
owners. 

Russell, who was lodged in Stark County 
jail was released shortly after midnight after 
posting $5,000 bond in Carroll County com- 
mon pleas court. Bond, originally set at 
$7,500, was reduced at the request of Russell’s 
attorney, Danny Johnson of New Phila- 
delphia. 

None of the injured men was seriously hurt 
and all were released from Aultman Hospital 
in Canton following treatment. 

John Sommers, Magnolia police chief and 
a special Carroll deputy, received a left arm 
fracture. John Pothorski, chief Carroll 
deputy, suffered a head wound which re- 
quired 10 stitches, and James Wheadon, Car- 
roll deputy, was treated for a leg injury. 

They were hurt as they attempted to halt 
the vandalism at the James Brothers mine. 
Pothorski reportedly was reading a Carroll 
County court restraining order which had 
been issued against the UMW. He was struck 
and a machinegun was wrestled from him 
and thrown into a creek. 

Carroll County Sheriff Dean R. Yeager said 
he had dispatched the deputies to James 
Brothers after receiving information which 
led him to believe some miners were gather- 
ing and were heading into his county. 

When trouble erupted, Yeager said, he re- 
quested aid from sheriff’s departments in 
surrounding counties and area police forces. 
Stark County immediately supplied four cars. 
The response by police also was prompt, and 
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Tuscarawas County “eventually” sent Bar- 
lock and Doriche, Yeager said. 

One of the men in the group at the James 
operation allegedly was Russell. 

The weigh station and the maintenance 
building were burned as were cars of two 
employes and two pit trucks—one in the re- 
pair shop and another which was run into the 
tipple. 

The tipple itself did not catch fire. However, 
Mineral City firemen were summoned at 1:45 
a.m. Sunday to extinguish a blaze which had 
flared in a coal crusher near the tipple. 

The Mineral City firemen had been turned 
back Saturday morning by pickets who were 
returning to their cars parked along County 
Rd. 110—all of them in Tuscarawas County 
west of the mine. One firemen counted 133 
cars and said some of the men were carrying 
sledge hammers. 

“They told us we had nice looking equip- 
ment and if we didn’t want it messed up we 
had better get out of there,” he said. “They 
wouldn’t even let us go forward enough to 
turn around. We had to back up until we 
reached a place to turn around.” 

Back at the fire station, the Mineral City 
crew maintained radio contact with units 
from Magnolia, Waynesburg and Dellroy, 
which were on the scene, and also relayed 
messages. 

Magnolia Fire Chief Arthur Shilling, whose 
department was called first—shortly after 
10 a.m.—said the village’s three trucks were 
stopped at the entrance to the mine by 
about 50 pickets and told to “stay out of 
there.” The strikers withdrew a few minutes 
later, however, following the main body of 
miners to their parked cars. 

“We went into the mine as soon as they 
went around the bend,” Shilling said. An 
ambulance also was detained, but Waynes- 
burg’s two trucks and the three from Dellroy 
arrived after pickets had departed. 

East Sparta fire-fighting units went only 
as far as Mineral City where they were 
alerted to the situation by firemen. Advised 
they were not needed at the mine, they re- 
turned to their station. 

Shots were fired into a transformer at the 
tipple and a conveyor and master controls at 
its base were damaged, reportedly by an ex- 
plosion. One lawman said nitroglycerine was 
used 


Mine officials said gasoline from the com- 
pany pump was thrown around and used to 
torch buildings and cars. 

Two other pit trucks and four pickups and 
four cars owned by employees also were dam- 
aged. One of the pit trucks upset was loaded 
with coal. Cleanup operations continued 
throughout the weekend. 

Warren Smith, a Canton lawyer represent- 
ing the James brothers, Richard and Kermit, 
said: “We're holding the United Mine Work- 
ers responsible for this.” 

Smith said he would meet with the Carroll 
County prosecutor and expected to proceed 
with legal action today. 

The pickets grouped for their foray at 
Midvale where the union has been holding 
numerous meetings in the community room 
since the strike began 18 days ago. 

(Another session was held there Sunday 
afternoon and it later was rumored that 
strikers agreed to burn a mine a week until 
the strike is settled.) 

From Midvale, the strikers went to Puska- 
rich Mining Inc. near Sherrodsville where 
they shouted threats and obscenities before 
proceeding to the James Brothers mine, offi- 
cials said. 

The caravan went through New Cumber- 
land, took County Rd. 112 into Carroll 
County, followed a township road to Linden- 
tree and turned west on Carroll County Rd. 
36, driving past the mine toward Mineral City 
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and parking along Tuscarawas County 
Rd. 110. 

Leaving their cars, the main body of 
strikers swarmed across fields behind the 
tipple, with only about 50 using the main 
entrance. Employes were warned not to get 
in the way. 

After leaving the James mine, they pro- 
ceeded south on Rt. 800, west on Rt. 212 and 
south on I-77 past Wallick Coal and Lime- 
stone near Strasburg. 

The caravan, estimated at nearly a mile 
long, slowed as it passed the mine and an 
exchange of gunfire ensued. Chief Deputy 
Barlock ard Capt. Doriche were on County 
Rd. 102 in front of Wallick’s and reportedly 
were caught in the crossfire. No one was 
injured. 

Next stop was at Hardy Coal Co.'s Copper- 
head mine on Rt. 93 between Dundee and 
Sugarcreek, where the strikers were met by 
about 15 deputies from several counties. 
Mine officials permitted the pickets to dump 
the tipple and they climbed back into their 
cars and left. 

A brief stop at Penn Ohio Coal Co. outside 
New Philadelphia followed. It is unionized. 

Final target for the day was Empire Coal 
Co. at Gnadenhutten. A force of approxi- 
mately 110 law officers had been mustered 
by that time (approximately 5 p.m.) 

“I have no doubt that authorities could 
have stopped them,” Raymond Lahmers, 
owner of Empire said, “but it would have 
meant. bloodshed. So we took Barlock's ad- 
vice and agreed to dump the tipple if the 
pickets would leave. 

We were fortunate the sheriff's department 
got as many men in here as fast as it did. I 
think they (the strikers) intended to level 
the place. 

“Russell was the spokesman. He threatened 
to burn my home and said sooner or later 
they would burn the place down. He said 
they definitely would be back to blow us up.” 

The opinion that the pickets “sll had 
plenty to drink” was expressed by more than 
one person. 

FBI agent Tom Murphy from the Canton 
office is investigating on an “inquiry basis 
only" to determine if any federal laws have 
been broken. 

Round-the-clock watches were being main- 
tained at all the mines and the concensus 
among mine officials and employes is that 
“this thing isn't over yet.” 


YOUNG: WE SAVED THE COUNTY 


Tuscarawas County Sheriff A. J. (Tony) 
Young and his deputies Sunday agreed they 
took the proper action to prevent “the 
county from being burned to the ground” 
by roving United Mine Workers Union 
pickets Saturday. 

“I think they were surprised at the turn- 
out of law enforcement officers,” Young said. 
“It was a showdown. If they do come back 
they will be In greater force.” 

“If there are any more incidents the law 
will be enforced at any cost,” Young added. 

His entire force of regular deputies and 
most reserve officers were on duty Saturday. 
The sheriff said he also called for and re- 
ceived assistance from Coshocton, Harrison 
and Stark County sheriffs and police depart- 
ments. 

Young said Chief Deputy John Barlock 
and Capt. Earl (Lefty) Doriche were caught 
in a cross-fire at Wallick Coal Co. along 
County Rd. 102 when Wallick employes and 
pickets opened fire there Saturday morning. 
When pickets allegedly fired across I-77, 
Young said he called the highway patrol for 
help. 

There were no arrests, Young explained, 
because officers were unable to catch or 
identify those doing the shooting. Young 


said he did not know how many shots were 
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fired. There were no gunshot injuries re- 
ported. 


While deputies were tied up at the Wallick 
site a handful of officers were confronted by 
a number of pickets at the Hardy Coal Co. 
in the Sugarcreek area. 

There, Young said, company officials agreed 
to allow the pickets to dump coal from a 
tipple after they (the pickets) made it known 
they would not leave until they had done 
something to let it be known they were there. 

The sheriff said although Common Pleas 
Judge Raymond Rice had issued an injunc- 
tion against the UMW, barring them from 
harassment at 10 non-union mines, deputies 
could not make an arrest for violation of the 
injunction. He said the owners would have 
to call the violation to the attention of the 
court. If the incident was witnessed by a 
deputy the deputy would be called to testify 
and an arrest order would be issued by the 
judge. 

When asked if he had enough manpower 
to halt the caravan, the sheriff said he felt 
his force would have been adequate, but he 
said he thought such a move may have 
created more problems, 

He and deputies explained then that even 
if guns were found in the vehicles or on the 
pickets there would have been no violation 
as long as the weapons were in sight. One 
deputy said several pickets were wearing 
sidearms. 

Young placed the blame for increasing vio- 
lence and breakdown in law and order on 
“the fear in the county courthouse,” “There 
is no fear here,” he said. The sheriff said 
that in many cases his department's efforts 
are blocked. He cited “insufficient evidence 
to support a charge” as one excuse given. 

Young said Prosecutor George Demis called 
him Saturday morning and asked that pic- 
tures be taken at any scenes of violence. 

Demis said today he was “not pleased” 
with the odds Saturday when three law en- 
forcement officers were overrun by about 500 
striking miners in Carroll County. 

“If those odds continue,” he said, “I’m 
going to suggest to Sheriff Young that the 
National Guard be called out.” 

Demis said he would await any evidence 
submitted by the sheriff relative to any in- 
cidents in Tuscarawas County over the 
weekend. 

“I'm not going to get involved in any 
labor disputes,” he explained, “but I'm not 
going to stand by and let people's rights and 
property be damaged and violated. Anything 
that has to be done we are going to do.” 

Prosecutor Rudolph Battista of Carroll 
County agreed with Demis. He said that if 
the odds continue he would ask for help 
from the Governor's office and the state 
patrol. 

He added that Carroll County officials did 
contemplate asking for assistance Saturday, 
but noted: “It was over before there was a 
possibility for such a response.” 

Battista said if Sheriff Dean Yeager can 
uncover further evidence against anyone in- 
volved in Saturday's raid “there is no doubt 
I'll go to the grand jury.” 

Young called for public involvement, not- 
ing that if witnesses to some previous van- 
dalism incidents had not been afraid to coop- 
erate, the cases could have been solved. 

He asked the public to contact his depart- 
ment whenever any violations of the law are 
seen and to sign affidavits against violators 
when required so they may be arrested. 

Young said his department is grossly un- 
der-manned and under-funded, even though 
county commissioners have imposed a piggy- 
back sales tax. 

The sheriff said even though his depart- 
ment has received very little help as a result 
of the extra tax, he strongly supports it and 
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will publicly campaign against the referen- 
dum vote Nov. 2 to kill it. 

Barlock said it was fortunate in Tuscara- 
was County that officers were able to mini- 
mize the vandalism by getting to mines be- 
fore pickets accomplished anything. 

He said Paul Jones at the Hardy Coal Co. 
agreed to shut down until something was 
resolved with the union and Bud Lahmers 
of Empire Coal Co. near Gnadenhutten also 
agreed to cease operations. 


THE WELFARE PROPOSAL SUB- 
MITTED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Senate Finance Committee has be- 
fore it a new welfare proposal submitted 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. I think that the Secretary 
of that department, Mr. Elliot Richard- 
son, accurately summed up the proposal 
in two words. He calls the proposal 
“revolutionary” and “expensive.” Those 
are the words of Mr. Elliot Richardson, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. He made that statement be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee 
when he was testifying in behalf of the 
new welfare plan. 

Mr. President, I shall vote against 
reporting this new plan to the Senate 
during the calendar year 1971. Unless 
it is drastically changed, I shall vote 
against reporting it to the Senate in 
1972. 

I shall vote against this proposal be- 
cause it is lacking in work incentives; 
it is a tremendously costly program, as 
the Secretary has pointed out; it will 
add at least $5 billion to the cost of pub- 
lic assistance. But, more than that, it 
will double the number of welfare reci- 
pients. It will double the number of per- 
sons drawing public welfare checks. At 
the present time we have approximately 
12 million persons on welfare. If this 
proposal is enacted, we will have 26 mil- 
lion persons on welfare. 

I think this proposal should be fully 
debated. There should be plenty of time 
for the Senate to understand it. I shall 
expect, from time to time, to present 
facts with regard to it to the Senate. 

I want to ask the 99 other Members of 
the Senate today—I would like one Mem- 
ber of the Senate to tell me—how we are 
going to reverse the trend of the welfare 
state by doubling the number of people 
on welfare. I will pause in the event 
anyone wishes to answer that question 
for me, and I will repeat the question: 
How will we reverse the trend of the wel- 
fare state by doubling the number of 
persons on welfare? Until that question 
is answered satisfactorily, I shall have 
some difficulty in supporting the new 
proposals, which the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare himself labeled 
revolutionary and expensive. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Is there further morning business? 


THE OVERSEAS PRIVATE INVEST- 
MENT CORPORATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in view of 
the contemplated Senate debate which 
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will soon ensue on the foreign aid bill, 
and certain questions which I am sure 
will be raised therein respecting the op- 
erations of the Overseas Private Invest- 
ment Corporation, with the establish- 
ment of which I had a great deal to do, 
and in view also of the points raised with 
respect to that Corporation by my distin- 
guished colleague from Virginia—and I 
might say that while perhaps this will 
sound a little bit unusual, I welcome the 
points he has raised because they 
sharpen the agency and they sharpen me 
in looking into what it has been doing, 
and so on—I wish to point out that I 
did predict, when the matter was before 
the Senate, that this agency would make 
money; and if I wished to be technical I 
could say that so far my prediction is 
in fact true. They have made money, 
and they have made more money this 
year than they made last year and the 
year before. 

The figures are quite appreciable. They 
are as follows: The corporation earned 
$22 million in 1970, $26 million in 1971, 
and the 1972 earnings are projected at 
$30 million. So they have earned money. 
As I say, if I wished to be technical, that 
is all I would need to say. But I have no 
such desire, and it would hardly be 
proper, in addressing so distinguished a 
critic, to be so superficial. The fact is that 
there is a very considerable exposure by 
the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration, especially in Chile, but also in 
other parts of the world. 

Interestingly enough, the OPIC, that 
is, the corporate entity which I sponsored, 
is an inheritor of these problems rather 
than their creator. It did not make the 
guarantees. They were made by the 
predecessor U.S. agency in the AID, 
which had the guarantee authority. But 
even there I do not wish to be super- 
ficial, Mr. President. It might be that if 
they had had the opportunity or the 
option, they would have made it; I do not 
know. But I do believe the OPIC is a 
very prudently run corporation, Certainly 
the people who are running it now, who 
are different than the people who ran it 
before, in the sense that Brad Mills, who 
is the president, was not there before 
OPIC, are very intelligent, able people, 
and rather conservative in the guarantees 
they render. 

There is a problem, and there is a 
serious exposure, but it is quite in the 
hands of Chile. And I remind the Sen- 
ate that exposure does not have to mean 
expropriation, which is what is threat- 
ened now. I would hope very much that 
President Allende, notwithstanding the 
Marxist orientation of his government, 
will understand that no government can 
live without world credit. The Soviet 
Union, for example, has as good credit 
as anyone around when it comes to pay- 
ing its bill, for the reason that they value 
their credit, just as I hope Chile will. 

So, while I realize the danger, I point 
out that if Lloyds of London, the most 
successful insurance entity in history, 
had operated on the basis that they 
would close up if they ran into a loss or 
the danger of a loss, they would hardly 
have survived and lived to another day 
when they could make money. 
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Surely, this is a risk. The U.S. Govern- 
ment can have a lot to do with minimiz- 
ing the risk, and of course, Chile can 
have everything to do with eliminating 
the risk, But the fact is that when you 
are in that line of business, you take 
risks, and it is worth it, considering the 
amount of leverage that you have in the 
amount you can do in the world by that 
means as contrasted with budgetary ex- 
penditure, which we are trying so hard 
to cut down, as this is all private invest- 
ment, generally speaking of an extremely 
constructive kind, both for the world and 
for our own policy. 

Finally, Mr. President, I hope all my 
colleagues will compare even the danger 
of loss in Chile with what the United 
States has gotten out of it. For decades, 
we have drawn enormous reserves of 
copper. We probably could not have car- 
ried on World War II without Chilean 
copper. We have to remember that when 
we assess the possibility of important 
losses in connection with our exploita- 
tion of a resource so essential to Amer- 
ican security, let alone the American 
economy. 

Certainly there are grave risks, and I 
am personally indebted to the Senator 
from Virginia, and thank him for speak- 
ing out with reference to them and keen- 
ing and alerting us to the problem, and 
I hope his words will ring clear in the 
ears of President Allende as indicating 
decisively the strong importance he must 
attach to how he treats morally with the 
United States in this matter, as the loss 
he imposes may well fall on the United 
States, and we are not likely to forget 
it or to like it at all. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator from New York for 
his very informative and fair statement 
in regard to this matter. I do hope that 
the President of Chile will be aware of 
the sentiment in this country and in New 
York—the sentiment so ably expressed 
just a moment ago by the distinguished 
senior Senator from that State. 


FOREIGN AID 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I hope that when the foreign aid bill 
comes before the Senate, which I as- 
sume will be next week, adequate time 
will be given to its consideration. I do 
not mean a matter of weeks or even 
many days, but I am hopeful that no 
effort will be made to vote on that meas- 
ure the same day that it is reported to 
the Senate. It seems to me that a matter 
involving some $4 billion, probably, or 
somewhere between $3 billion and $4 bil- 
lion, is of such great significance to the 
taxpayers of our Nation that several 
days should be taken in considering it. 

I do not expect to speak long on the 
subject, though I would like to speak to 
it. My main concern is that the Members 
of the Senate and the American people 
have a reasonable length of time to know 
just what is in this foreign aid bill, just 
how much money is involved in it, and I 
think that those facts could not be prop- 
erly ascertained and brought out if the 
bill is handled on this floor in 1 day. I 
would hope several days could be devoted 
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to it, though I do not expect to speak 
very long. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield to the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. It is my hope that the 
bill will be reported to the Senate this 
afternoon and that the report will go to 
the printer tonight. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. This afternoon, 
did the Senator say? 

Mr. AIKEN. That is a hope. I think it 
is a pretty good hope. I am as anxious 
to see the report as is the Senator from 
Virginia, because I am not completely 
satisfied with some of the provisions of 
the bill. But I think it will be available 
before the end of this week. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia, I thank the 
Senator from Vermont. I am very glad 
to receive that information. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The second assistant legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE STENNIS COLLECTION AT 
MISSISSIPPI STATE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to call the attention 
of the Senate to an occasion of great 
historical significance that transpired 
October 15, 1971. On that day, a high 
tribute was paid to one of the most dis- 
tinguished Members of this body by his 
alma mater. I am speaking of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) and 
Mississippi State University. 

Senator Stennis was honored when a 
suite of Mississippi State’s 600,000-vol- 
ume library housing the Stennis col- 
lection: was dedicated to his name and 
his work as a public servant. 

Senator STENNIS, who graduated from 
Mississippi State in 1923, has donated his 
papers, speeches, manuscripts, research 
notes, graphs, books, and other materials 
to his alma mater. Those of us who know 
Senator Stennis and his work realize the 
value of such a gift. We recognize the 
preeminence of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi in the field of military prepared- 
ness and know him as one of the Nation’s 
top authorities on national security and 
defense. Senator STENNIS has been close 
to the problems of the U.S. defense struc- 
ture during the unprecedented and un- 
usual era following World War II. He has 
been a guiding figure as this country has 
moved into an era of world leadership 
through perilous, chaotic, and sometimes 
tragic, times. The Stennis collection at 
Mississippi State University will surely 
provide significant research material for 
the scholar, and shed light and under- 
standing for the historian delving into 
this perioc of history. 
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Mr. President, one cannot help but ap- 
preciate and indeed covet Mississippi 
State’s fortune in having this facility 
and these papers. The students of Mis- 
sissippi State University are especially 
fortunate because they will have the 
opportunity to visit the Stennis wing of 
the Mitchell Memorial Library daily and 
see the raw materials of history. The stu- 
dents who avail themselves of this vault 
of knowledge can draw inspiration as well 
as knowledge from the works of Senator 
STENNIS They will have an unusually 
complete reservoir of information of 
what it takes to make the U.S. Govern- 
ment function. This collection will bene- 
fit generations of Americans for decades 
to come, helping young men and women 
understand our form of government and 
helping them appreciate it more than 
they otherwise could. The students of 
Mississippi State now and forever are the 
real beneficiaries of Senator STENNIS’ 
generosity. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point an address by Judge James 
Plemon Coleman, noted Mississippian, 
esteemed former Governor, and now a 
member of the U.S. Fifth Circuit Court 
of Appeals. dedicating the Stennis wing 
and Stennis collection, and Senator 
STENNIS’ response. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEDICATORY ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE 

J. P. COLEMAN 

Mr. President, fellow Mississippians, it’s 
always been one of the great joys and pleas- 
ures of my life that I grew up within 25 miles 
of this campus. I have known and been as- 
sociated with the people of this area now 
for over 50 years, and I would have been an 
alumnus of Mississippi State if they'd had a 
law school. I’ve always been as keenly inter- 
ested in it as in any other institution in our 
State and it’s a great honor and a great per- 
sonal privilege to turn aside from the every- 
day duties of life to come here on this beau- 
tiful afternoon before such a distinguished 
audience to speak briefly with reference to 
one of the distinguished occurrences of our 
lifetime in this State. 

Nearly four hundred years ago it was said 
that “Knowledge is Power” and “Reading 
maketh a full man,” The philosopher Bacon 
said that. The thirst for knowledge is one of 
the strongest of American traditions. The 
useful application of knowledge is of untold 
benefit to the human race. 

As in keeping with these traditions, it's in 
acknowledgement of these truths that we've 
gathered this afternoon to acknowledge the 
existence of a great library in a most useful 
institution of higher learning. We are here 
to dedicate the Stennis Wing of the Mitchell 
Memorial Library. Most of all, so far as I am 
concerned and I know you agree, we have 
come to express our gratitude to our incom- 
parable United States Senator, and to his 
family, for his outstanding public service 
and his unique contribution to this collec- 
tion of knowledge, 

Ten years ago this Library contained 215,- 
000 volumes. Today it contains 375,000 books, 
100,000 government documents, 16,000 reels 
of microfilm, and uncounted thousands of 
manuscripts and archival documents. This 
new wing, which is to house the Stennis col- 
lection of papers, speeches, manuscripts, 
photographs and other materials, was com- 
pleted last year. The addition to and the 
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renovation of the original building cost $1,- 
083,000. The result is that the new Library 
now has a capacity of 600,000 volumes and 
its seating capacity has been more than dou- 
bled. This advancement is not only a genuine 
tribute to the progress of our State and its 
people, but it’s an inspiration to all lovers 
of learning. It is a tribute to the loyalty, 
energy. and foresight of the University au- 
thorities who saw its hope through to its 
reality. 

Every time I look toward a collection of 
books such as this, to a Library such as this, 
I think of one of the saddest but one of the 
most Inspirational experiences ever recorded 
in American history. Abraham Lincoln never 
went to a formal school a day in his life. He 
lived in the backwoods. Realistically speak- 
ing, for him there was no hope but he had 
a consuming desire for knowledge. From a 
kind neighbor he borrowed a copy of Weems’ 
Life of Washington. The falling snow came 
through the chinks in the humble log cabin 
where he slept and ruined the book, and this 
underprivileged boy, even underprivileged in 
that day and time, pulled the fodder for 
three days in the cornfields to pay for that 
book. Living in a place where there were 
neither teachers nor schools nor many books 
this product of the backwoods educated him- 
self by reading whatever he could rustle up 
from any possible source. The days came 
when he wrote the First Inaugural, when he 
wrote the Gettysburg Address, the Letter to 
Loretta Bixby, and, finally, the Second In- 
augural. The stately elegance of these efforts 
have been equalled by few, if any, and ex- 
eeeded by none in all the history of America. 

His successor in the Presidency, Andrew 
Jackson's wife taught him to read and write 
after he was a grown man and married. 
Thereafter, he read constantly at the Tailor's 
Bench. Yet he became the Governor of his 
State, the President of the United States, and 
died in the United States Senate. 

Now a thousand of similar examples could 
be cited, but the point I’ve come here to 
make today is that we have here on this cam- 
pus, within the reach of thousands of 
students, within the reach of hundreds of 
thousands of Mississippians, a storehouse of 
knowledge available to all if they would sim- 
ply avail themselves to use it. The mental 
picture of a boy who would pull fodder for 
three days for the privilege of reading one 
book ought to inspire us to make better use 
of these facilities. 

Now add to the indescribable value of this 
facility, an alumnus of this University, one of 
the outstanding Mississippians of all time— 
and I say that deliberately—a distinguished 
American of national reputation, has come 
forward with a gift, the value of which no 
man would be able to appraise. Two years ago 
in this same month, on October lith, 1969, 
Senator John C. Stennis signed the legal 
documents by which he committed to the 
keeping of this University a collection of 
knowledge, a recitation of history in its origi- 
nal form, a panorama of statesmanship which 
would arouse the envy of any University in 
the United States. 

From a knowledge of this man which I 
have acquired over a period of 30 continuous 
years of admiration, friendship, and respect, 
I am not at all surprised that such a mag- 
nificent, such a significant gift should have 
come from his hands. I know, too, that it 
came with the approval and the endorsement 
of that splendid lady, Mrs. Stennis, whom I 
have also known and admired and respected 
for all these years, who honors us with her 
presence here today, as well as the pride of a 
son and a daughter of whom any parents 
could justly be proud. 

I well remember the first time I ever saw 
the future United States Senator, John C. 


Stennis. It happened before World War II 
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right here in the City of Starkville, in Oktib- 
beha County, Mississippi. He was the Circuit 
Judge and I was a beginning lawyer. I ap- 
peared before him in the old courthouse 
which is now gone. When I left that court- 
house that day, young as I was, beginner that 
I was, I said to myself: “There’s something 
extra special about this man.” I later found 
out that he was a graduate of Mississippi 
A&M College; that he was a graduate of the 
University of Virginia Law School; that the 
people had elected him to serve as a legis- 
lator, and as a district attorney. They had 
elected him to be Judge of the Circuit Court, 
which he always liked to call “the people’s 
court”—I've heard him say it so many times— 
because he said correctly that it was the 
one court to which the people looked for 
justice in their daily walks of life. Now these 
were the marks of great distinction which 
this man bore, but they did not fully explain 
the polish, the absolutely perfect demeanor, 
the obvious ability, and the magnetism of 
this man. Those things were grounded in 
him, grained personality, an wunerasable 
character. 

I next saw him at the Democratic National 
Convention in Chicago in 1940, while men 
like Senator Harrison, Senator Bilbo, Gover- 
nor Paul B. Johnson, Senior, and others were 
at the zenith of their powers. 

In time, I became a District Attorney and 
a Circuit Judge and I mention that only to 
say that I invited John Stennis to hold court 
over in our judicial district, seven counties. 
He quickly captivated our people at once, and 
they promptly became his lifelong adherents. 

Then there came a day when I received a 
telephone call at my home in Ackerman and 
Judge Stennis said “I'm going to be a candi- 
date for the United States Senate.” History 
knows the rest. He was elected. He has served 
in the United States Senate longer than any 
other Mississippian in all history, save one. 
He has never had serious opposition for re- 
election. I had the honor of going along with 
a number of friends from Mississippi, includ- 
ing Oktibbeha County, to see Senator Stennis 
take the oath of office in November, 1947. It 
was a proud day for Mississippi, and today 
there are only 8 men in the United States 
Senate who were there the day he took office. 
Now I know why this is so, and you know why 
it's so. Senator Stennis told the people that 
if they elected him, he would “plow a straight 
furrow right down to the end of the row.” 
The people of Mississippi knew what that 
meant. Much better in 1947 possibly than 
they know today, but they knew, and they 
believed that he meant what he said and 
they have not been in any way disappointed. 

Now the exigencies of time make it im- 
possible for me to recount the many out- 
standing accomplishments of this great man 
in our national legislative body. We all know 
that he is Chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee; that the brunt of maintaining 
the defense establishment of this country in 
the past few years has been upon his should- 
ers. We know he’s Chairman of the Senate 
Ethics Committee, and has been the pilot 
through several stormy seas in this regard. 
Most of all we know that President Eisen- 
hower said, “that John Stennis was one of 
the five men in this nation best prepared 
and best qualified to serve as President of 
the United States of America.” 

A hard-boiled Washington newsman once 
said to me that Senator Stennis enjoyed 
this high standing in the Senate because 
there is, and I'm quoting him, “There is not 
another member of that body who can look 
at Stennis and say, I am a better man than 
he is,” and that’s about the highest compli- 
ment I know that can be paid to anybody 
Now there's much more I could say, but I 
close with a quotation at Millsaps College 
right in our own State of Mississippi on Feb- 
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ruary 24, 1967, by the Secretary of Defense. 
This is what the Secretary of Defense said: 

“He (speaking of Senator Stennis) is a 
man of very genuine greatness, . . . That 
he’s a gentleman, and a man of towering 
personal integrity is clear to anyone who 
knows him. But’s more than that; he’s a man 
of courage and selflessness. He has handled 
matters of flammable, emotional sensitivity 
with responsibility and balance; and he has 
strengthened the essential constitutional 
principle of the separation of powers in our 
government with the classical sense of our 
history and our tradition.” 

Now this is the kind of man who has come 
forward of his own volition to bestow upon 
this University and its Library and thus upon 
the pegple of Mississippi the accumulated 
papers, and monuments and milestones of a 
public career that goes back for nearly 50 
years already, and is destined to go for much 
longer. 

I wish that I as a Mississippian and as an 
American “vere possessed of the words that 
would do just tribute to such generosity, and 
at the same time, to such devotion. 

I simply want to point out that in all oj 
these 24 years that Senator Stennis has 
been walking with the great of the nation, 
and certainly with the power of the nation— 
powerful people of the nation—he's come 
home to Mississippi more, made more 
speeches, he’s seen more people than any 
other Senator, not at all discounting what 
the others have done. He's kept his hand in 
the hand of the people, and they've kept their 
hands in his. I think it has strengthened us, 
and I know it has strengthened him. 

I'm grateful to the authorities of Mis- 
Sissippi State University and all concerned 
for their allowing me, as one Mississippian, 
to stand upon another high summit in my 
life and to pay tribute to such a great man. 

Thank you very much. 


RESPONSE BY SENATOR JOHN C. STENNIS 


President Giles, friends of the University, 
personal friends, fellow Mississippians, and 
other friends—I am very much touched by 
the most generous remarks that have been 
made by Judge Coleman and others. For 
what I have done in connection with this 
Library and this Collection, I deserve no 
credit. This place .. . this University ... is 
the place I love. These papers are for the 
people of Mississippi. They are the people I 
love. The University and the people of Mis- 
sissippi have done so much for me... and 
these papers are but an humble attempt on 
my part to repay this State and this in- 
stitution. 

We are now sitting and standing less than 
100 yards from the exact spot where some 
years ago, on a rainy September morning, a 
highly uncertain lad, traveling alone, stepped 
from the train and arrived here for the first 
time as a prospective member of the incom- 
ing Freshman Class. He was uncertain be- 
cause he had not decided what he wanted to 
do. He had vague, undefined desires but no 
defined, positive purposes. He wandered here 
in this haze for almost a year. Finally during 
@ vacant hour he sat one day on the west 
steps of Lee Hall and overheard through an 
open window a lecture in a Government 
Class by the late Dr. A. B. Butts, a professor 
here at that time. At the very first chance, 
this young man signed up for one of Dr. 
Butts’ courses, and after several lectures a 
new world started unfolding. I hope and be- 
lieve that these papers and this entire Col- 
lection will help unfold some new worlds for 
the countless others who come this way. At 
least I am entitled to an opinion on this be- 
cause I was that wandering, uncertain, timid 
Freshman, 


And now we come back today. Let me ex- 
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press again my warmest gratitude for what 
has been said and what has been done here 
today. I am proud of this new and modern 
Library Building. I warmly thank Mississippi 
State University for wanting my papers here, 
and for the avenues made ayailable for their 
use in future years. As a Mississippian and 
as an alumnus, I am grateful to President 
Giles for his timely remarks, and join with 
all Mississippians in thanking him for his 
outstanding guidance, his firm hand, and his 
many achievements at Mississippi State 
University. We are grateful to Mr. Lewis and 
Dr. Bettersworth for the same reasons. And 
for his remarks here, we are all grateful to 
Judge J. P. Coleman, now a highly valuable 
member of our U.S, Circuit Court of Appeals, 
and recently a highly esteemed, and one of 
the most outstanding Governors our State 
has ever had. His contributions to our State 
still live, and will continue to benefit our 
people, our State and the Nation for many 
decades to come. I personally feel he should 
have been a member of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

My thoughts also go far beyond this im- 
mediate hour. This collection of papers, docu- 
ments and records, with those that shall fol- 
low, are a gift to the State of Mississippi and, 
more particularly, to the youth of our State, 
those who are here now and those who will 
come in the decades ahead. These records 
and documents belong to history, too, be- 
cause they reflect some of the happenings of 
a major new and different era in our na- 
tion's history ...the decades following 
World War II. These years represent our na- 
tion’s first major venture in world leader- 
ship, and they also present a period of far- 
reaching social, industrial, and economic 
changes which have created challenges to 
self-government never before faced in re- 
corded history by a democracy. Self-govern- 
ment which makes liberty and freedom really 
possible never operates automatically, and 
does not fit too readily, either, into a 
mechanized and computerized age. Therefore, 
there must be far more people with even 
firmer purposes who are willing to labor 
to make our system of government work. So 
as we face this vastly more complex era, I 
hope that this collection of papers, and my 
humble record in the United States Senate, 
will be found on the sound and construc- 
tive side. I hope that the Collection will be 
a small candlelight along this troubled high- 
way as we search for better self-government 
and for the solutions to these ever-increasing 
problems and challenges of our generation 
and those to come. 

It would please me greatly, too, if these pa- 
pers give students an active interest in pursu- 
ing a course of study which will enable them 
to obtain a more complete knowledge of the 
governmental problems of our times and 
give them some guidance, yes, some en- 
couragement that would lead them to a bet- 
ter understanding of the true meaning and 
true obligations of citizenship. I think, my 
friends, that is the greatest challenge that 
we have before us today and in those dec- 
ades to come .. . developing, training, and 
encouraging enough men and women of 
dedication and activity to take a part in 
making our system work. Further, I have the 
fervent hope that these papers and this Col- 
lection will inspire many students, here and 
elsewhere, to devote themselves directly to 
the responsibilities of our age by being will- 
ing, and seeking to hold offices, at the district- 
county level, at the county level, at the dis- 
trict-state level, at the state level, and at 
the national level, 

And in addition thereto, I hope that these 
same papers and Collection will in some 
way aid our Political Science Department to 
stimulate an interest with numerous stu- 
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dents so that they will prepare themselves 
to teach practical and meaningful courses 
in Political Science at all levels throughout 
our State, and I include grammar school, 
the high school, the vocational school, tech- 
nical school, the junior college, the senior 
college and the university. 

So it is to the youth of today that we 
dedicate and leave these papers, and more 
particularly, for the use of the students of 
today and the tomorrows for many years to 
come, that all may pursue not only knowl- 
edge of the problems, but also the spirit of 
our great American system, with its liberty 
and freedom for ail. 

Now as Mississippians and as Americans, 
may we have the purpose in our hearts, the 
constant dedication and determination in our 
minds, to do our part, always looking to that 
Higher Power for added light and strength. 
Doing this, I feel sure we will find our way, 
and for a thousand years and more we will be 
a land of the free and a home of the brave. 
God bless you and God bless America as we 
face the future with courage and purpose. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate go into executive session to con- 
sider certain nominations which have 
been reported today by the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the immediate consideration of 
those nominations. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The nominations will be stated. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Richard Schubert, of Penn- 
sylvania, to be Solicitor for the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is considered and confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Richard J. Grunewald, of 
Connecticut, to be an Assistant Secretary 
of Labor. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 


FEDERAL METAL AND NON-METAL- 
LIC MINE SAFETY BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of W. W. Little, of Arizona, to be a 
member of the Federal Metal and Non- 
Metallic Mine Safety Board. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, for the record, may I say that 
these nominations have been cleared 
with the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, the Senator from New Jersey 
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(Mr. WILLIAMS) , the distinguished senior 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), 
who is now in the Chamber, and with the 
minority leadership and the majority 
leader. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I thank 
Senator Byrp, Senator MANSFIELD, and 
Senator Scort for their attention to this 
matter. 

These nominations had been pending 
for some weeks. The Department repre- 
sented that they urgently needed the 
personnel; and inasmuch as there was 
no objection in the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, I greatly appreciate 
clearing them before the short recess. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Florida is recognized. 

(The remarks of Mr. Cuires when he 
submitted Senate Resolution No. 186 are 
printed in the Recorp under Submission 
of a Resolution.) 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. BENTSEN) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING TO` ASSIGN- 
MENT OF CERTAIN OFFICERS OF THE Navy 
AND MARINE CORPS 


A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend section 5504 of title 10, United 
States Code, relating to assignment of lineal 
position to certain officers of the Navy and 
Marine Corps (with an accompanying pa- 
per); to the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report entitled “Examination of 
Financial Statements of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, Federal Home Loan Banks, 
and Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration, for the Year Ended December 31, 
1970," dated October 20, 1971 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT FoR OREGON 
Caves NATIONAL MONUMENT, OREG. 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a proposed concession contract within 
Oregon Caves National Monument, Oreg. 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interlor and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 
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By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. BENTSEN) : 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 48 

“Relative to ocean vessels 

“Whereas, Vessels in the navigable waters 
of the United States are presently required 
only to use whistle signals to communicate 
with other vessels; and 

“Whereas, Direct radio communications 
would supplement and clarify information 
vessels are able to exchange as they maneu- 
ver in close proximity to one another; and 

“Whereas, Such communication would 
greatly assist the effort to prevent vessel 
collisions; and 

“Whereas, Legislation is now pending be- 
fore Congress which would require every tow- 
ing vessel over 26 feet in length and every 
vessel over 300 gross tons entering United 
States ports to be equipped with a radiotele- 
phone so that verbal communication between 
pilots could be effected; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California memorial- 
izes the President and the Co: of the 
United States to enact legislation providing 
for bridge-to-bridge radio-telephone commu- 
nication; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

A resolution of the Senate of Pennsyl- 
vania; to the Committee on Commerce: 


“SENATE OF PENNSYLVANIA MEMORIAL 


“Once again part of our American heritage 
is being destroyed. In ten of our Western 
states packs of wild horses roam freely; how- 
ever, they are rapidly being killed and proc- 
essed for dog food. Just a few years ago there 
were over two million of these animals and 
now there are less than twenty thousand. 
These horses are historically and esthetically 
valuable. We cannot allow them to be 
brought any closer to the brink of extinction. 
At this very time the Congress of the United 
States is considering legislation which would 
protect these animals; 

“Now therefore, the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to pass the 
legislation now before it which would protect 
the valuable and beautiful wild horses which 
roam freely in the West so that this part of 
our ecology may stay with us; 

“And further directs that a copy of this 
resolution, Serial No. 20, sponsored by Sen- 
ators Louis G. Hill, W. Louis Coppersmith, 
Henry C. Messinger, Henry J. Cianfrani, 
Thomas P. McCreesh, Patrick J. Stapleton, 
Joseph F. Smith and Thomas M. Nolan and 
adopted by the Senate of Pennsylvania the 
twelfth day of October, one thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-one, be transmitted to 
the presiding officer of each House of Con- 
gress of the United States, and to each Sen- 
ator and Representative from Pennsylvania 
serving in the Congress of the United States.” 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. BENTSEN) announced that on 
today, October 21, 1971, the President 
pro tempore (Mr. ELLENDER) signed the 
following enrolled bills, which had pre- 
viously been signed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives: 

S. 74. An act to provide for the conveyance 
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of certain real property of the United States 
to the University of North Dakota, State of 
Norh Dakota; 

S. 414. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey certain 
property in the State of North Dakota to the 
Central Dakota Nursing Home; and 

S. 654. An act for the relief of Frederick 
E. Keehn. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 


By Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Richard Schubert, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Solicitor for the Department of Labor; 

Richard J. Grunewald, of Connecticut, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Labor; and 

W. W. Little, of Arizona, to be a member 
of the Federal Metal and Nonmetallic Mine 
Safety Board of Review. 


INTRODUCTION OF BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were introduced, read the first time 
and, by unanimous consent, the second 
time, and referred as indicated: 

By Mr. SCOTT (for himself, Mr. 
COOPER, Mr. SCHWEIKER, Mr. BEN- 
NETT, Mr. Pearson, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. 
Percy, Mr. Hansen, Mr. Domtnicx, 
Mr. Tarr, Mr. Matus, Mr. Saxse, 
Mr. BEALL, and Mr. Dos): 

S. 2733. A bill to designate certain seg- 
ments of the Interstate System as the 
“Dwight D. Eisenhower Highway.” Referred 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

S. 2734. A bill to amend the Fair Packaging 
and Labeling Act to provide for the establish- 
ment of national standards for nutritional 
labeling of food commodities. Referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BELLMON: 

S. 2735. A bill to provide for compensation 
to the Cherokee Nation for certain lands. 
Referred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WEICKER: 

S. 2736. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development to make 
grants to certain local public bodies or agen- 
cies to finance the development costs of cer- 
tain connecting sewer facilities. Referred to 
the Committee on Banking, Housing and Ur- 
ban Affairs. 

S. 2737. A bill to require the Corps of 
Engineers to replace or repair certain sewage 
systems or facilities damaged in the course 
of the work of the Corps of Engineers. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HUGHES: 

S. 2738. A bill to amend titles 10 and 37, 
United States Code, to provide for equality 
of treatment for military personnel in the 
application of dependency criteria. Referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 2739. A bill for the relief of Cecilia Bo- 
garin Arnett. Referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS ON INTRODUCED 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
By Mr. SCOTT (for himself, Mr. 
COOPER, Mr. ScCHWEIKER, Mr, 


Bennett, Mr. Pearson, Mr. AL- 
LOTT, Mr. Percy, Mr. HANSEN, 
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Mr. Dominick, Mr. Tarr, Mr. 
MATHIAS, Mr. SAxBE, Mr. BEALL, 
and Mr. DoLe) : 

S. 2733. A bill to designate certain seg- 
ments of the interstate system as the 
“Dwight D. Eisenhower Highway.” Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, my col- 
league, Mr. SCHWEIKER, and I are today 
introducing, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to designate certain segments of the 
interstate highway system as the 
“Dwight D. Eisenhower Highway.” This 
is a fitting tribute to the man who made 
so many contributions to develop the out- 
standing highway system we now have 
across the country. 

President Eisenhower was a forceful 
advocate and initiator of our present in- 
terstate highway system. The National 
System of Interstate and Defense High- 
ways was created by legislation in 1956, 
during the Eisenhower term. 

The highway network was developed 
originally for the military defense of the 
United States. Pennsylvanians share 
considerable credit for the system—U:S. 
Senator Edward A. Martin was chair- 
man of the Senate Highways Committee, 
at the time the legislation was developed. 
Martin, also a former Governor of Penn- 
Sylvania and a major general in the 28th 
Division, proposed the creation of a 
highway network for defense purposes 
as early as 1940, when on maneuvers his 
heavy equipment was not permitted to 
use certain roads. 

One of the segments of interstate high- 
way which will bear the Eisenhower 
mame crosses. five of Pennsylvania’s 
southwest countries—Fulton, Bedford, 
Somerset, Westmoreland, and Washing- 
ton—for 150 miles to the Ohio State line. 

In addition to Interstate 70 from 
Washington, D.C., to Denver, Colo, two 
segments will be included—Interstate 25 
from Denver to Cheyenne, Wyo., and 
Interstate 80 from Cheyenne to San 
Francisco, Calif. 

When this legislation is authorized, I 
am hopeful that the Federal Highway 
Administration will erect signs that so 
designate this highway, “Dwight D. 
Eisenhower Highway.” 

Joining me today are the Senators 
from States through which the proposed 
highway passes, and the distinguished 
ranking Republican on the Public Works 
Committee, the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper). I am hopeful that he will 
endeavor to obtain prompt consideration 
in his committee for this bill. 


By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

S. 2734. A bill to amend the Fair Pack- 
aging and Labeling Act to provide for the 
establishment of national standards for 
nutritional labeling of food commodities. 
Referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to amend the Fair Packing and Labeling 
Act to provide for the establishment of 
national standards for nutritional label- 
ing of food commodities. 

As a member of the Senate Select Com- 
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mittee on Nutrition and Human Needs, I 
have been concerned for some time about 
the problems confronting consumers in 
attempting to select foods which are 
healthful and nutritious. Most people 
generally understand that there are four 
basic food groups from which we make 
our selections, but we know very little 
about the specific nutritional values in a 
particular food. 

I think, for example, that most con- 
sumers would be surprised to learn that 
a quarter pound of cooked ground round 
contains more protein, less fat, less cal- 
ories, and is generally more nutritious 
than a quarter pound of sirloin steak. 
Similarly, how many consumers would 
know that 1 cup of spaghetti contains 
less calories than two cooked frankfur- 
ters? Without nutritional labeling, very 
few homemakers would know that one 
wedge of cheese pizza contains as much 
protein as an egg and far less calories 
than a quarter-pound of hamburger. 
Watermelon is another surprising ex- 
ample, supplying half the daily require- 
ment of vitamins A and C. 

The point I am making is that with- 
out some organized system of comparing 
various types of foods, consumers simply 
cannot tell either which foods are more 
nutritious than others or how much of 
a particular nutrient is provided in a nor- 
mal serving of a specific food. 

In early September of this year, a 
Washington, D.C., supermarket chain, 
Giant Food, Inc., initiated a testing pro- 
gram on nutritional labeling. This pro- 
gram was developed by a committee of 
consumer, industry, and Government 


representatives, and nutritional experts. 


The committee was headed by Dr. Jean 
Mayer, professor of nutrition at Har- 
vard University and chairman of the 
White House Conference on Food, Nu- 
trition, and Health. The advisory com- 
mittee developed the labeling program 
to provide nutritional information for 
consumers at the point of sale. In set- 
ting up this program, the advisory 
committee worked with the Food and 
Drug Administration in setting up the 
testing on 58 separate items. The pro- 
gram includes new labels on 10 prod- 
ucts and nutritional information posted 
in the stores for 48 other products in the 
produce, dairy, bakery, meat, and 
frozen foods departments. Mrs. Esther 
Peterson, consumer adviser to Giant 
Food, testified before the Select Com- 
mittee on Nutrition and Human Needs. 
She was very helpful in explaining how 
this new program works and indicated 
that the results of the testing will be 
available by next April. I believe that 
this is something which has been needed 
for a long time. It is vital, too, that a 
single, consistent national program be 
adopted so that consumers can use a 
single system to compare many dif- 
ferent types of foods. The system used 
in one testing program, for example, 
provides a rounded percentage of rec- 
ommended daily allowance for each of 
10 elements provided by a normal serv- 
ing for a food. A rating of “1,” for ex- 
ample, indicates that there is at least 
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10 percent of the recommended dietary 
allowance of a certain element within 
that particular portion. Similary, a rat- 
ing of “5” means that 50 percent of 
the recommended daily allowance is 
provided. The result is that it is very 
easy for a consumer to add up the nu- 
trients provided in the various servings 
of food during the day to determine 
whether the recommended dietary al- 
lowances are being met. 

The bill I am introducing today, the 
Nutritional Labeling Act of 1971, is de- 
signed to assist consumers by requiring 
that information relating to the nutri- 
tional value of food commodities is in- 
cluded on the labei of such commodities. 
Any persons engaged in the packaging or 
labeling of any food commodity for dis- 
tribution in commerce, and wholesale or 
retail food distributors who prescribe or 
specify the manner in which food is pack- 
aged or labeled, would be responsible for 
seeing that the label contains the infor- 
mation required. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare would promulgate regula- 
tions after consulting with the National 
Academy of Sciences as to the specific 
types of nutrients which should be listed 
on the label. 

If there is a representation on the label 
as to the number of servings contained 
in the package, the label must provide a 
breakdown of the nutritional value of 
each serving. My bill would also permit 
the Secretary of Commerce to request 
various manufacturers, packers, and dis- 
tributors to get together and develop a 
single voluntary standard label for this 
purpose. 

As I have indicated, each label would 
specify the nutritional value of the food 
contained in the package. The nutri- 
tional value would be expressed in terms 
of the relationship of the amount of each 
nutrient contained in the food to the 
total recommended daily requirement of 
each such nutrient required to maintain 
a balanced diet. 

The term, “nutrient” includes protein, 
vitamin A, the B vitamins, thiamin, ribo- 
flavin, niacin, vitamin C, vitamin D, car- 
bohydrates, fat, calories, calcium, iron, 
and such additional nutrients as may be 
prescribed by regulation. 

In order to permit the results of sev- 
eral testing programs to be analyzed, my 
bill would permit the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to postpone the 
effective date of this legislation for up to 
a period of 12 months after enactment. 

I believe this legislation can provide an 
invaluable aid to consumers in trying to 
determine what and how much to eat. 
Testimony before the Select Committee 
on Nutrition and Human Needs has 
pointed out time and time again that we 
have serious problems of nutrition not 
only among our low-income citizens but 
also in families which can afford to pur- 
chase almost any food commodity avail- 
able. This is a nutritional education 
problem. Without having a simple system 
to guide us to what nutrients are con- 
tained in the foods we eat, it is virtually 
impossible for us to know whether we are 
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getting enough of a particular nutrient, 
or too much. This applies not only to 
vitamins and minerals but also to pro- 
tein, fat, carbohydrates, and calories. 

My legislation will provide for a sim- 
ple, uniform system which all consumers 
can easily use. Testing programs are 
showing that this can be done. For the 
health and welfare of all of our citizens, 
it is time to expand this program nation- 
wide. 

I think it is rather ironic that in our 
society we spend more of our time and 
effort to teke care of our automobiles 
than our bodies. It is interesting that in 
this society we have a preventive main- 
tenance program as a matter of course in 
any large industry in our society today, 
where the needs, maintenance, and sur- 
vival of a machine are looked after as a 
matter of right and yet we take no com- 
mensurate action with respect to our 
bodies. We do not look after our health 
and many times we do not know what is 
wrong with us until it is too late and we 
go to the doctor's office with a breakdown 
of the system. We take no time to main- 
tain our bodies in a healthful and mean- 
ingful way, because we do not know 
what nutrients we are consuming from 
day to day that can be injurious to our 
bodies and our health. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the Nutritional 
Labeling Act of 1971 be reprinted in the 
Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2734 
A bill to amend the Fair Packaging and 

Labeling Act to provide for the establish- 

ment of national standards for nutritional 

labeling of food commodities 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Nutritional Label- 
ing Act of 1971". 

Sec. 2. The Fair Packaging and Labeling 
Act (15 U.S.C. 1451-1461) is amended as fol- 
lows— 

(1) by inserting “TITLE I—FAIR PACK- 
AGING AND LABELING” immediately above 
the heading of section 2; 

(2) by redesignating sections 2 through 
5 as sections 101 through 104, respectively; 

(3) by striking out “section 3” in section 
103(a), as redesignated by clause (2) of this 
section, and inserting in lieu thereof “sec- 
tion 102"; 

(4) by striking out “section 6" in section 
103(b), as redesignated by clause (2) of this 
section, and inserting in lieu thereof “sec- 
tion 301”; 

(5) by striking out “section 4” and “sec- 
tion 2” in section 104(b), as redesignated by 
clause (2) of this section, and inserting in 
lieu thereof “section 103” and “section 101”, 
respectively; 

(6) by striking out “section 4" in section 
104(c), as redesignated by clause (2) of this 
section, and inserting in lieu thereof “section 
103”; and 

(7) by adding immediately after section 
104, as redesignated by clause (2) of this 
section, the following new title: 

“TITLE II—NUTRITIONAL LABELING 

“STATEMENT OF FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 
“Sec. 201. (a) The Congress finds that— 
“(1) food consumption patterns in the 
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United States are undergoing significant 
changes; and 

“(2) the labeling on the packages of all 
food commodities should be required to 
clearly and accurately indicate the nutri- 
tional value of such commodities and thus 
facilitate maintenance of a nutritionally bal- 
anced diet. 

“(b) It is, therefore, the purpose of this 
Act to assist consumers of food commodities 
by requiring that information relating to the 
nutritional value of food commodities be in- 
cluded on the label of such commodities. 

“PROHIBITIONS 

“Sec. 202. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person engaged in the packaging or labeling 
of any food commodity for distribution in 
commerce, or for any person (other than a 
common carrier for hire, a contract carrier 
for hire, a freight forwarder for hire) engaged 
in the distribution in commerce of any pack- 
aged or labeled food commodity, to distribute 
or to cause to be distributed in commerce 
any such commodity if it is contained in a 
package, or if there is affixed to that com- 
modity a label, which does not conform to 
the provisions of this title and regulations 
promulgated under the authority of this title. 

“(b) The prohibition contained in subsec- 
tion (a) shall not apply to persons engaged 
in business as wholesale or retail food distri- 
butors except to the extent that such persons 
(1) are engaged in the packaging or labeling 
of such food, or (2) prescribed or specify by 
any means the manner in which such food is 
packaged or labeled. 

“LABELING REQUIREMENTS 

“Sec. 203. (a) No person subject to the pro- 
hibition contained in section 202 shall dis- 
tribute or cause to be distributed in com- 
merce any packaged or labeled food com- 
modity except in accordance with regulations 
which shall be prescribed by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare pursuant to 
this title. Such regulations shall require that 


any food commodity distributed in inter- 
state commerce bear a label containing a 
statement specifying the nutritional value of 
the food commodity contained therein, that 
the label on such commodity appear in a 
uniform location on the package, and that 
such label— 


“(1) appear in conspicuous and easily 
legible type in distinct contrast (by topog- 
raphy, layout, color, embossing, or mold- 
ing) with other matters on the package; 

“(2) contain letters or numerals in type 
size which shall be (A) established in rela- 
tionship to the area of the principal dis- 
play found on the package, and (B) uni- 
form for all packages of substantially the 
same size; 

“(3) be placed so that the lines of printed 
matter included in that statement are gen- 
erally parallel to the base on which the 
package rests as it is designed to be dis- 
played; and 

“(4) bear a statement of the nutritional 
value of each serving if the label appears on 
a packaged food commodity which bears a 
representation as to the number of servings 
of the food commodity contained in the 
package. 

“(b) The Secretary may by regulations re- 
quire additional or supplementary words or 
phrases to be used in conjunction with the 
statement of nutritional value appearing on 
the label whenever he determines that such 
regulations are necessary to prevent the de- 
ception of consumers or to facilitate value 
comparisons as to any food commodity. 
Nothing in this subsection shall prohibit 
supplemental statements, which are not mis- 
leading or deceptive, at other places on the 
package, describing the nutritional value of 
the food commodity contained in such 
package. 

“(c) Whenever the Secretary of Commerce 
determines that there is undue proliferation 
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of methods of indicating the nutritional 
value of food commodities or reasonably 
comparable food commodities which are be- 
ing distributed in packages for sale at re- 
tall and such proliferation unreasonably im- 
pairs the ability of consumers to make com- 
parisons with respect to the nutritional val- 
ues of such food commodities, he shall re- 
quest manufacturers, packers, and distribu- 
tors of the commodities to participate in 
the development of a voluntary product 
standard (relating to nutritional values) 
for such commodities under the procedures 
for the development of voluntary product 
standards established by the Secretary of 
Commerce pursuant to section 2 of the Act 
of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449, as amend- 
ed; 15 U.S.C. 272). Such procedures shall 
provide adequate manufacturer, packer, dis- 
tributor, and consumer representation, 

“(d) If (1) after one year after the date 
on which the Secretary of Commerce first 
makes the request of manufacturers, pack- 
ers, and distributors to participate in the 
development of a voluntary product stand- 
ard as provided in subsection (c) of this 
section, he determines that such a standard 
will not be published pursuant to the pro- 
visions of such subsection (c), or (2) such 
a standard is published and the Secretary of 
Commerce determines that it has not been 
observed, he shall promptly report such de- 
termination to the Congress with a state- 
ment of the efforts that have been made 
under the voluntary standards program and 
his recommendation as to whether Congress 
should enact legislation providing regulatory 
authority to deal with the situation in ques- 
tion. 

“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 204. For the purpose of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘food commodity’ means ar- 
ticles usod for food or drink for man or other 
animals, and articles used for components 
of any such article. 

“(2) The term ‘nutritional value’ means 
the amount of nutrients contained in the 
food expressed in terms of the relationship of 
the amount of each nutrient contained in 
such food to the total recommended daily re- 
quirement of each such nutrient required to 
maintain a balanced diet as determined by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare after consultation with the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

“(3) The term ‘nutrient’ includes protein, 
vitamin A, B Vitamins (Thiamin, Riboflavin, 
Niacin), Vitamin C, Vitamin D, Carbohy- 
drate, Fat, Calories, Calcium, Iron, and such 
other nutrients as may be prescribed by reg- 
ulation.” 

Sec. 3. (a) The Fair Packaging and Labeling 
Act is further amended by inserting “TITLE 
II—GENERAL PROVISIONS” above the 
heading for section 6, and by redesignating 
sections 6 through 13 as sections 301 through 
308, respectively. 

(b) Section 301 of such Act, as redesignated 
by subsection (a) of this section, is amended 
by striking out “section 4 or 5 of this Act” in 
subsections (a) and (b) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “section 103, 104, or 203 of this 
Act”. 

{c) Section 302 of such Act, as redesig- 
nated by subsection (a) of this section, is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “section 3” in subsec- 
tion (a) and inserting in lieu thereof “sec- 
tions 102 and 202”; and 

(2) by striking out “sections 4 and 5” in 
subsection (c) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“sections 103, 104, and 203”. 

(b) Section 303 of such Act, as redesignated 
by subsection (a) of this section, is amended 
by striking out “sections 5(d)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “sections 104(d) and 203(c)”. 

(e) Section 307 of such Act, as redesig- 
nated by subsection (a) of this section, is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting “and for the labeling of 
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the nutritional value of contents of the pack- 
age of any food commodity covered by this 
Act” immediately after “Act” where it first 
appears in that section; and 

(2) by striking out “section 4” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “sections 103 or 202”. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare may by regulation postpone, for 
a period of twelve months after enactment, 
the effective date of this Act with respect to 
any class or type of food commodity on the 
basis of a finding that such a postponement 
would be in the public interest. 


By Mr. HUGHES: 

S. 2738. A bill to amend titles 10 and 
37, United States Code, to provide for 
equality of treatment for military per- 
sonnel in the application of dependency 
criteria. Referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation aimed at end- 
ing the inequities in family benefits for 
American women in military service. 

This legislation was suggested by a 
constituent of mine in the Army Nurse 
Corps in Vietnam. In her letter to me 
late this summer, she wrote: 

When I went to the finance center with 
my problem I was shown the regulation and 
informed that “Women are second class citi- 
zens in the Army.” The discrimination here 
is obvious and everyone with whom I discuss 
the matter agrees with me. 


Under current law and Department of 
Defense reguiations, women members of 
the military are not able to claim their 
husbands as dependents under the same 
conditions as servicemen. This legislation 
would provide the husband or children 
of a woman in military service the same 
rights, benefits, and privileges which are 
now available to the wife of any man in 
the service. 

Equal pay for housing is included, 
which will make it easier for married 
women in service to live off base with 
their husbands, Inequities in medical and 
dental benefits would be ended. These 
benefits are available today to the wives 
and children of servicemen while most 
husbands of women military personnel 
do not qualify. In numbers, women are 
just a very small part of our military 
personnel, so the budget requirements of 
the Department of Defense would not be 
increased. 

Women live a demanding life in mili- 
tary service. Their sacrifice is great and 
their benefits should be equal to those of 
our men in uniform. If we accept women 
into military service along with men, 
then we should not impose different 
standards on women for payment of 
benefits. I am hopeful this legislation will 
receive early approval. 

The Department of Defense has ana- 
lyzed similar legislation which has been 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives. I have drawn on their analysis in 
preparing a summary of the major fea- 
tures of this bill which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
bill and analysis of the bill be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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S. 2738 

A bill to amend titles 10 and 37, United 
States Code, to provide for equality of 
treatment for military personnel in the 
application of dependency criteria 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That title 

10, United States Code, is amended as fol- 

lows: 

(1) Clauses (C) and (D) of section 1072 
(2) are amended to read as follows: 

“(C) the husband; 

“(D) the unremarried widower;”. 

(2) Section 101(36) is repealed. 

Sec. 2. Section 401 of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
second sentence, 

Sec. 3. The text of section 420 of title 37, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“A member of a uniformed service may 
not be paid an increased allowance under 
this chapter, on account of a dependent, 
for any period (1) during which that de- 
pendent is entitled to basic pay under sec- 
tion 204 of this title, or (2) the spouse of 
such member is being paid an increased 
allowance under this chapter on account 
of that dependent.” 

ANALYSIS OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO PRO- 
VIDE FOR EQUALITY OF TREATMENT FOR MILI- 
TARY PERSONNEL IN THE APPLICATION OF 
DEPENDENCY CRITERIA 
The bill changes the statutory definition of 

a military dependent by making the husband 

of a woman member of the armed forces a 

presumptive dependent and thereby extend 

to him the same rights, benefits and priv- 
ileges which are now available to the wife of 

& man in the military services. 

The bill would remove the limitation that 
the spouse of a woman member or former 
member is considered a dependent only if he 
receives more than half of his financial sup- 
port from the member or former member. 
Specifically, the bill would remove this limi- 
tation for the purpose of determining eli- 
gibility for dependent medical or dental care, 
Under current law, the husband of a de- 
ceased woman member or former member is 
considered a dependent only if he was phys- 
ically or mentally incapacitated, and receiv- 
ing more than half of his support from his 
wife at the time of her death. This condi- 
tion does not apply to the wives of service- 
men and the bill would remove it from law. 

The current statutory definitions of de- 
pendents do not impose a factual test of de- 
pendency for the spouse of a male member. 
His children are presumed to be dependents 
if they qualify by reason of age or other con- 
ditions related to the specific benefit con- 
cerned. Factual tests do apply in some in- 
stances in which a child has reached major- 
ity or to claims of dependency of parents or 
parents-in-law. The definitions are applicable 
only to those statutes which refer to “de- 
pendents.” Laws relating to death benefits 
administered by the Department of Defense, 
for instance, are specific as to eligible bene- 
ficiaries and make no distinction between 
male and female spouses. 

Regarding dependent medical care, elimi- 
nation of the existing tests of dependency 
for the husband or the unmarried widower 
of a woman member would authorize the 
husband or widower the full range of mili- 
tary medical care on a space available basis, 
and the medical care in civilian factlities at 
government expense subject to the condi- 
tions prescribed in the Dependent’s Medical 
Care Act. 

By eliminating other conditions of de- 
pendency for the husband and child or chil- 
dren of a female member on full-time active 
duty or in the National Guard or Reserve 
components, the bill would have the follow- 
ing effects: 
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If her husband is not himself a member of 
the uniformed services entitled to basic pay, 
a married woman member without children 
could become entitled to increased allow- 
ances for quarters, to transportation of her 
husband on change of station and to other 
related allowances. The entitlement to quar- 
ters allowances would not accrue unless the 
married woman member concerned were on 
active service as opposed to serving in the 
National Guard or Reserve components not 
on active duty, because neither men nor 
women members of the Reserve components 
not on active duty are entitled to the quar- 
ters allowances. 

If her husband is a member of the uni- 
formed services entitled to basic pay, a mar- 
ried woman member without children gen- 
erally would not become entitled to an in- 
crease in these allowances. In that event, 
however, the member and her spouse would, 
under the bill, each be considered to be a 
dependent of the other. Therefore, in the 
event that quarters adequate for a member 
with dependents are unavailable, each would 
be entitled to the “without dependents” al- 
lowance, even though single quarters are 
available and/or actually occupied by either 
one. Under existing laws, if single quarters 
are available for the wife and she is in pay 
grade O-3 or below, she is not entitled to 
an allowance. The couple, therefore, is en- 
titled only to the husband's single quarters 
allowance which is less than that prescribed 
for dependents. Under the bill, in most cases, 
their combined “without dependents” allow- 
ances would continue to exceed the “with 
dependents” allowances prescribed in the 
ease of a married member whose spouse is 
not also a member of the uniformed sery- 
ices entitled to basic pay. 

In both instances discussed above, it is 
assumed there were no children. Where there 
are children, a female member is already en- 
titled to increased allowances if the child or 
children are in fact dependent on her for 
over one-half of their support. Elimination of 
this factual test of dependency could confer 
an entitlement to increased allowances for 
children, but there will be very few cases. 

Women are only a very small part of active 
duty forces, about 1% of the total. Of these, 
it seems likely that only a minority are mar- 
ried. A recently completed survey of married 
women military personnel in the Air Force 
showed that 25.0 percent of the officers and 
23.0 percent of the airmen were married. 
Approximately 4.0 percent of the total fe- 
male officer force and 2.2 percent of the 
total WAF airmen force are married to civil- 
ians. For this reason, it is estimated that the 
enactment of this legislation would result in 
no increase in budgetary requirements of 
the Department of Defense. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 


5. 1736 


At the request of Mr. WEICKER, his 
mame was added as a cosponsor of S. 
1736, to amend the Public Buildings Act 
of 1949, as amended. 


s. 2125 


At the request of Mr. HARTKE, the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky (Mr. Cook) was 
added as a cosponsor of S. 2125, a bill 
to amend chapter 19 of title 38 of the 
United States Code to extend coverage 
under Servicemen’s Group Life Insur- 
ance to cadets and midshipmen at the 
service academies of the Armed Forces. 

S. 2712 

At the request of Mr, Sparkman, the 

Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) 


was added as a cosponsor of S. 2712, to 
extend and amend the Economic Sta- 
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bilization Act of 1970, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 185—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO PRO- 
VIDE ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ AF- 
FAIRS 


(Referred to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs.) 

Mr. HARTKE submitted the following 
resolution: 

S. Res, 185 

Resolved, that the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs is hereby authorized to expend from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, during 
the 92nd Congress, $10,000, in addition to the 
amount, and for the same purpose specified 
in Section 134(a) of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act approved August 2, 1946. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 186—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RELAT- 
ING TO PROPOSED SALE OF PROP- 
ERTY FORMERLY OWNED BY 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(Referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations.) 

Mr. CHILES. Mr. President, accord- 
ing to recent news reports, the real prop- 
erty located near Mount Vernon, com- 
monly known as the Wellington Estate, 
is under consideration for sale to the So- 
viet Union. 

The reporting of this news has caused 
great concern among many citizens of 
this country. My phone has been ring- 
ing as a result of calls from people in 
Florida who have heard this news. 

At the conclusion of my remarks, I 
shall send to the desk a resolution which 
would express the sense of the Senate 
that until the President can determine, 
through an appropriate study, the his- 
torical significance and value to the 
citizens of the United States of this prop- 
erty, which was a part of George Wash- 
ington’s original river farm, no sale be 
made to any foreign government of said 
lands which were a part of the original 
George Washington river farm. 

Mr. President, many of the people in 
Florida who have called me about this 
matter—and I think people generally— 
are rightfully upset about this. I think it 
makes about as much sense for the Rus- 
sian Government to be buying a part of 
George Washington’s original farm as if 
we were going to set up a hotdog stand 
next to Lenin’s tomb. 

I send the resolution to the desk, ex- 
pressing the sense of the Senate on this 
matter, and ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the resolution be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. Res. 186 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that real property located near Mount Ver- 
non commonly known as the Wellington Es- 
tate which is owned by Malcolm Matheson 
should not be sold to the Soviet Union or its 


citizens, and the President should refuse to 
grant permission for such sale. 


Sec. 2, It is further the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the President conduct a study to 
determine an appropriate disposition of such 
property. 
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Src. 3. It is further the sense of the Senate 
that until the President can determine 
through an appropriate study the historical 
significance and value to the citizens of the 
U.S. that no approval should be given by the 
U.S. Government for the sale to any foreign 
government of said lands which were origi- 
nally part of the George Washington River 
Farm. 


REVENUE ACT OF 1971— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 480 


(Ordered to be printed and referred 
to the Committee on Finance.) 

Mr. HARTKE submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 10947) to provide a job de- 
velopment investment credit, to reduce 
individual income taxes, to reduce cer- 
tain excise taxes, and for other purposes. 

AMENDMENT NO. 481 

(Ordered to be printed and referred to 
the Committee on Finance.) 

INTRODUCTION OF SMALL BUSINESS TAX 
AMENDMENT 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I submit 
for appropriate reference an amendment, 
on behalf of small business, to H.R. 10947, 
the “Revenue Act of 1971,” as presently 
pending before the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

NATURE OF THE AMENDMENT 

The sole “small business provision” of 
H.R, 10947 would provide that the 7- 
percent credit could apply to $65,000 
worth of used machinery; but there is 
an offset for any new machinery pur- 
chased. The attached amendment would 
eliminate this offset and make the full 


$65,000 available to all businesses pur- 
chasing such used machinery. 

We are informally advised by the con- 
gressional authorities on the subject 
that the revenue effect of this would be 
very minor, perhaps somewhere around 
$30 million. 


THE PRESIDENT'S PROPOSALS 


This legislation contains the major 
part of the economic program which 
President Nixon has put forward to cope 
with the inflation, unemployment, trade, 
and monetary difficulties facing our Na- 
tion. Many of these problems were the 
subject of my remarks on several oc- 
casions over the past 244 years.* 

Periodically, during this period, I 
respectfully offered my advice to the 
President on the many benefits which 


2“Small Business Caught in Triple Credit 
Squeeze—Administration Should Release 
$170 Million in SBA Loan Authority,” re- 
marks by Senator ALAN BIBLE, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Vol. 115, pt. 13, p. 17275. 

“3, 4039—Introduction of the Small busi- 
ness Tax Simplification and Reform Act of 
1970," by Senator ALAN BIBLE, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, Vol. 116, pt. 16, p. 22205. 

“Next Year's SBA Budget Will Be Impor- 
tant Test—Dtirect Loan Funds Should Be Re- 
stored,” remarks by Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Vol. 116, pt. 33, p. 
44026. 

“S, 1615—Small Business Tax Simplifica- 
tion and Reform Act of 1971,” by Senator 
ALAN BIBLE, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Vol. 117, 
pt. 9, p. 11409. 

“Administration Overlooks Potential of 
Smaller Business in Solving Nation’s Prob- 
lems,” July 19, 1971, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
p. 25808. 
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would flow into our economy from mini- 
mal small business measures, which could 
kindle initiative and enterprise of the 
5% million small business concerns 
across the country. For instance, there is 
the “Small Business Tax Simplification 
and Reform bill,” which was reintro- 
duced in this Congress and has now been 
before the public for nearly a year and a 
half. This 23 sponsors of this bill feel it 
would stimulate formation and growth 
of smaller firms, and thus modernization, 
cost reductions through competition, 
more jobs, and more profits for 95 per- 
cent of the American business commu- 
nity. I am sorry that the administration 
has chosen not to adopt this approach 
toward improving the economy. In the 
past, we have noted with regrets that 
the administration’s tax initiatives have 
been weighted heavily in favor of the few 
great corporations which occupy the 
summit of our economy.’ 

It should be observed that the DISC 
proposal is back in the President’s eco- 
nomic package as title V of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1971. Tax authorities have 
estimated that between 50 and 90 per- 
cent of the billion dollar benefit of this 
provision will go to fewer than 125 
corporations. 

Another phase II proposal, embodied 
in section 401 of H.R. 10947 is the elimi- 
nation of the excise tax on automobiles. 
Although many small businessmen do 
stand to gain from an upswing in the 
domestic automobile industry, the pri- 
mary beneficiaries of this proposal are 
three giant automobile manufacturers, 
one of which earns net income of over $2 
billion a year. 

The August 15 announcements also 
put the administration squarely behind 
the investment tax credit, which it 
previously advocated eliminating without 
exceptions in 1969. One thing should be 
clear about the investment credit—about 
three-fourths of the $3.6 billion will be 
reaped by about 2,590 companies, all of 
which have assets of more than $1 mil- 
lion. I have attempted, in a series of 
amendments since 1969, to make the in- 
vestment credit device more balanced 
and equitable for the smaller firms. 

Does it seem from this information 
that the 95 percent of the Nation’s com- 
panies which are small business are again 
being left out in the cold? Well, it is not 
quite a complete shutout. There is a 
section of the bill which provides an al- 
lowance for the purchase of $65,000 
worth of used machinery. However, even 
this is qualified. There is also a limita- 
tion that the purchase of new equipment 
reduces this benefit dollar for dollar. 


CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSE 
The President has put forward the 
Revenue Act of 1971 as emergency legis- 
lation to deal with the economic emer- 
gency. As the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. Marnas) stated before the Finance 
Committee: 


“The particulars as to the big business 
weighting of the administration’s corporate 
tax rate proposals of September 1969, the 
DISC export proposal, accelerated deprecia- 
tion guidelines of January 1971 are detailed 
in my earlier statements, see particularly 
July 19, 1971, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 25809, 
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The tax proposals are a key element of an 
economic package perhaps more far-reach- 
ing and ambitious . .. than any put forward 
pe the Executive Branch in the last genera- 

on. 


I therefore believe that the Congress 
should resist any pressure to deal with 
these measures hastily, but should give 
them our most deliberative, prompt 
thought. 

Because of this, I have not asked the 
Ways and Means Committee or the Fi- 
nance Committee to raise the issue of 
small business tax reform in the cur- 
rent hearings. I would, of course, wel- 
come such consideration at any time, 
and hope that there will be such an op- 
portunity quite soon. Tax equity for 
small business is necessary in the best of 
times, and has become urgent as our 
economy has run into rough water. Over 
10,700 firms went under in bankruptcy 
in 1970 alone, an increase of 17 percent 
for a 3-year high. 

Accordingly, I think it responsible at 
this time to deal only with the legisla- 
tion as proposed. For instance, the used- 
machinery credit can be materially 
strengthened by eliminating the “offset” 
requirement for new machinery. 

SMALL BUSINESS PROBLEMS WHICH ARE ALREADY 
ARISING 


Correspondence which has already 
been received from small businessmen 
across the country illustrate the need for 
such an amendment. For instance, an 
industrial corporation from Illinois 
writes: 


Due to recent legislation, businesses must 
buy safety equipment and pollution control 
equipment, all of which can be very expen- 
sive, and all of which must be purchased 
new. These expenditures will automatically 
be deducted from the tax credit on used. The 
entire concept of this offset is entirely unfair 
to industry and especially to small business.” 


A Pennsylvania firm has advised us 
that: 

I am one of the Small Manufacturers who 
will be hit with the exorbitant cost of put- 
ting in a water purification setup for our 
little Plating Plant. Actually, we put out a 
total of less than % percent cyanide and 
less than % of a percent of chrome. To puri- 
fy this we must put in a full sized water 
cleaning plant—costing approximately $35,- 
000. 


We do not have this money and will have 
to try to borrow it at probably 9 percent 
interest. 

Why can’t the government help us a little 
like they are helping everyone else in need? 

Believe me we are in need of help. 


Especially for such firms who are re- 
quired to buy new equipment to comply 
with deadlines under Federal law, the 
case is compelling. I have proposed leg- 
islation in the last two Congresses, now 
partially enacted which would provide 
SBA emergency loans for businesses so 
that they could make these improve- 
ments. 

Thus, as a practical matter the com- 
pany which would ordinarily wish to pur- 
chase used machinery but was simulta- 
neously under the compulsion of the Fed- 
eral deadlines to update its pollution con- 
trol facilities would be substantially 
disadvantaged by the present wording of 
H.R. 10947. It could be said that what the 
used machinery allowance gives with one 
hand it takes away with the other. 


October 21, 1971 
AMENDMENT WOULD PROVIDE RELIEF 


My amendment would remove this off- 
set for new machinery, so that the entire 
$65,000 credit for used machinery would 
be available. I think this would benefit 
the entire business community, and par- 
ticularly the 95 percent which need it 
most. 

Isincerely hope that the Finance Com- 
mittee will be able to favorably consider 
this amendment and act on it to make 
the bill more equitable for the Nation's 
small business community. 

At a later time I hope the broader 
small businers tax simplification and 
reform bill can provide our tax-writing 
committees with the opportunity to con- 
sider thoroughly the long-term structural 
questions and resolve them in a manner 
which will better balance the equities of 
the Internal Revenue Code and result in 
better tax justice for small business. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, October 21, 1971, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 74. An act to provide for the conveyance 
of certain real property of the United States 
to the University of North Dakota, State of 
North Dakota. 

S. 414. An act to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to convey certain 
property in the State of North Dakota to 
the Central Dakota Nursing Home. 

S. 654. An act for the relief of Frederick 
E. Keehn. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS BY 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON BUSI- 
NESS, COMMERCE AND JUDICI- 
ARY OF THE SENATE DISTRICT 
COMMITTEE ON MISCELLANE- 
OUS BILLS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the request of the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. STEVENSON) 
I announce, on his behalf, hearings by 
the Subcommittee on Business, Com- 
merce and Judiciary of the Senate Dis- 
trict Committee on the following bills: 

S. 1362. To authorize the Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia to enter into 
contracts for the payment of the Dis- 
trict’s equitable portions of the costs of 
reservoirs on the Potomac River and its 
tributaries, and for other purposes; 

S. 2204. To provide for improvements 
in the administration of the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 10383. To enable professional in- 
dividuals and firms in the District of 
Columbia to obtain the benefits of cor- 
porate organization, and to make cor- 
responding changes in the District of 
Columbia Income and Franchise Tax 
Act; 

S. 2409. To facilitate the amendment 
of the governing instruments of certain 
charitable trusts and corporations sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the District of 
Columbia, in order to conform to the re- 
quirements of section 508 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, as amended by 
the Tax Reform Act of 1969; and 

S. 1367. To authorize the Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia to lease air- 
space above and below freeway rights-of- 
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way within the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes. 

The hearing is scheduled for Thursday, 
October 28, 1971, at 10 am. in room 
6226, New Senate Office Building. Per- 
sons wishing to testify on this subject 
should notify Mr. Gene E. Godley, gen- 
eral counsel of the committee, in room 
6222, New Senate Office Building. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARING ON 
COMMODITY RESERVES 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I wish to announce that the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Produc- 
tion, Marketing, and Stabilization of 
Prices of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry will hold a hearing on the 
following bills relating to commodity re- 
serves on Wednesday, November 10, 
S. 2093, S. 2099, S. 2444, S. 2500, S. 2648, 
S. 2678, and S. 2729. The hearing will be- 
gin at 9:30 a.m. in room 324, Old Senate 
Office Building. Anyone wishing to testify 
should contact the committee clerk as 
soon as possible. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARINGS ON 
SICKLE CELL ANEMIA LEGISLATION 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Public 
Health, Education, Welfare, and Safety 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia I am pleased to announce that 
hearings on S. 2677, a bill to combat and 
control the disease known as sickle cell 
anemia in the District of Columbia, will 
be held on Wednesday, October 27, 1971 
at 9:30 a.m., in room 6226, New Senate 
Office Building. 

Anyone wishing to testify at those 

earings should contact Mr. Gene God- 
ley, counsel to the committee, 225-4161. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON SURPLUS 
PROPERTY 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that on November 2 at 10 a.m. 
and on November 3 at 10:30 a.m., in 
room 3302, the Ad Hoc Subcommittee on 
Surplus Property of the Committee on 
Government Operations will hold hear- 
ings on a number of proposals to amend 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, including S. 164, 
S. 239, S. 244, S. 1153, S. 1579, S. 2000 and 
S. 2312. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS 


THERON W. MARSHALL 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
loyal service provider. by the employees 
of this body was typified by Theron W. 
Marshall. Mr. Marshall came to the Sen- 
ate staff in 1934, with Senator Park 
Trammell, of Florida, and began to work 
in the Senate Document Room shortly 
after World War II. He was appointed 
superintendent of the Document Room 
in 1955. 

Mr. President, in tribute to Theron W. 
Marshall, who died of a heart attack dur- 
ing the August recess, I ask unanimous 
consent that the obituary in the Wash- 
ington Post at that time be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the obituary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 14, 1971] 
T. W. MARSHALL Dres, DOCUMENTS CHIEF 
Theron W. Marshall, superintendent of the 

U.S. Senate Document Room, died yesterday 

of a heart attack. He was 64, 

Mr. Marshall, who lived at 1401 N. Nicholas 
St., Arlington, was born on June il, 1907, in 
Lakeland, Fla. 

He came to the Senate in 1934 with Sen. 
Park Trammell of Florida, and began to work 
in the document room shortly after World 
War II. He became superintendent in 1955. 

Marshall became known for his wide 
knowledge of legislation. 

He was a veteran of World War II and a 
past president of the Young Democrats of 
Washington. 

Mr. Marshall is survived by his wife, Mary 
Vaughn, and a son, Thomas, of the home; a 
daughter, Josephine Evey, and three grand- 
children in St. Petersburg, Fla., and a sister, 
Margaret Weichel of Lakeland, Fla, 


REPRESENTATIVE WYMAN OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE, SUGGESTED AS A 
SUPREME COURT NOMINEE 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. President, I hope 
that while the President is considering 
potential candidates for the vacancies 
on the Supreme Court of the United 
States he will not overlook the name of 
Louis C. Wyman, a U.S. Representative 
from New Hampshire. 

I have known Mr. Wyman since 1953, 
when we met at a meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference of Attorneys General. 
Lou Wyman subsequently served as pres- 
ident of that conference during 8 distin- 
guished years as attorney general of New 
Hampshire. 

He has had an outstanding career as 
an attorney. He is a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can College of Trial Lawyers; a former 
chairman of the American Bar Associa- 
tion Standing Committee on Jurispru- 
dence and Law Reform; and most recent- 
ly he has, for several terms, served as a 
distinguished Member of the U.S. House 
of Representatives from New Hampshire. 

He is well qualified legally to be a Su- 
preme Court Justice, and I hope that the 
President will submit his name to the 
American Bar Association. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp some material re- 
flecting the highlights of Lovis C. Wy- 
MAN’S career. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Louis C. WYMAN 

Member of Congress, Former State Attor- 
ney General (N.H.), Trial Lawyer, Fellow of 
American College of Trial Lawyers, Former 
Chairman American Bar Association Stand- 
ing Committee on Jurisprudence and Law 
Reform, Former Counsel to U.S. Senate and 
House Committees, Honor graduate of Har- 
vard Law School 1941. 

Age 54. 

Wyman was born in Manchester, New 
Hampshire, in 1917, son of Attorney Louis E. 
Wyman. He graduated from the University 
of New Hampshire in 1938, completing his 
4 year college course with honors (Phi Kappa 
Phi Natl Honorary Society) in three years 
going to Harvard Law School from which he 
graduated cum laude in 1941. While at Har- 
vard Law he was elected President of the 
Jeremiah Smith Law Club (to which Felix 
Frankfurter was faculty adviser), President 
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of the Harvard Legal Aid Bureau, and Per- 
manent Secretary of the Class of 1941 which 
is the only permanent elective office at the 
Law School. He then took and passed both 
the Massachusetts and New Hampshire Bar 
Examinations (ranking second in both) and 
became an Associate in the law firm of 
Ropes & Gray on Federal Street in Boston. 
He was admitted to the Florida Bar by exam- 
ination in 1957. 

After four years in the Navy in World War 
II he returned to practice in his father’s firm 
in Manchester, New Hampshire (Wyman, 
Starr, Booth, Wadleigh & Langdell) from 
which he took leave of absence to serve as 
Counsel to the U.S. Senate Campaign Com- 
mittee in 1946, Secretary to the late Hon. 
Senator Styles Bridges in 1947, and Counsel 
to the Joint House-Senate Committee on 
Foreign Economic Cooperation in 1948-1949. 
He then returned to New Hampshire as a 
partner in the W: firm and was ap- 
pointed Attorney General of New Hampshire 
in 1952 taking office in January 1953. During 
eight years as Attorney General Wyman 
tried many criminal cases of major impor- 
tance and argued several cases before the 
U.S. Supreme Court to which he was ad- 
mitted in 1947. In 1956 he was elected Presi- 
dent of the National Association of Attorneys 
General in Phoenix, Arizona, followed by 
Chairmanship of its Committee on Internal 
Security from 1957 to 1961. In 1955 he was 
appointed a member of the American Bar 
Association’s Special Committee on Com- 
munist Tactics, Strategy and Objectives, on 
which he served until 1961 when he was 
appointed Chairman of the American Bar 
Association's Standing Committee on Juris- 
prudence and Law Reform. He was appointed 
Chairman of this Committee in 1962. 

Following his tenure as Attorney General 
he served as Legislative Counsel to the Gov- 
ernor of New Hampshire in 1961 and drafted 
a major reorganization of the State Gov- 
ernment of N.H. most of which was enacted 
by the 1961 N.H. General Court. In 1962 he 
was elected to Congress from the ist District 
of New Hampshire, and reelected in 1966 and 
1968. He was appointed to the House Appro- 
priations Committee in 1963 as a freshman 
Congressman and currently serves on the 
Defense Subcommittee. 

Wyman has also been elected Delegate to 
the Republican National Conventions of 
1956 favorable to Eisenhower and 1960 favor- 
able to Nixon. He is an original Nixon sup- 
porter having assisted Nixon in his Senatorial 
Campaign in California in 1950 and has 
worked for Nixon ever since. 

He has been a consistent critic of looseness 
and permissiveness in U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions ever since Earl Warren became 
Chief Justice of that Court and has authored 
or cosponsored many bills and resolutions 
designed to restore balance to American 
jurisprudence. His Presidential Address to 
the National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral in 1957 at Sun Valley, Idaho, dealt with 
State’s Rights, Security and the Supreme 
Court. 

Wyman has had years of successful trial 
practice much of it in the field of criminal 
law. In New Hampshire the Attorney General 
is required to prosecute all cases the penalty 
for which exceeds 25 years in State Prison. He 
has served on advisory groups in the field of 
criminal law, was a member of the House Re- 
publican Task Force on Crime and has au- 
thored publications in the field of criminal 
law. As Attorney General of New Hampshire 
he prepared and published a Law Enforce- 
ment Manual for all State law enforcement 
officers which has been repeatedly cited in 
the Court in criminal causes. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator from New 
Hampshire has known Representative 
Wyman from his youth and, in common 
with all the bench, the bar, and the citi- 
zens of our State, admires his legal abil- 
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ity and is aware of his distinguished rec- 
rai as New Hampshire’s attorney gen- 
I wish to thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont for his comments and 
associate myself with him in expressing 
the hope that the President will give 
careful consideration to Mr. WYMAN as 
he selects his nominees for the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL ON AGING AND 
AGED BLACKS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the Spe- 
cial Committee on Aging has been as- 
signed a unique responsibility by the 
resolutions which first established the 
committee and then extended it from 
year to year. 

That mandate requires the committee 
to keep watch over all developments in 
aging which should be of concern at the 
Federal level. 

In previous years, the committee has 
relied primarily upon hearings—both 
in Washington, D.C., and in the fiela— 
upon staff research, and upon reports 
prepared by individuals or small “task 
forces.” 

This year, however, in preparation for 
the White House Conference on Aging, 
the committee is relying upon a new 
technique for exploration of important 
issues: The establishment of advisory 
councils to provide the committee with 
direct access of suggestions and experi- 
ence of well-informed persons in areas 
of special importance. 

The first advisory council, dealing 
with the administration on aging or a 
successor, met during the summer and 
has completed work on a report which 
recommends far-reaching action on 
Federal organizations to deal more ef- 
fectively with problems affecting older 
Americans. My thanks goes in particu- 
lar to Dr. Harold Sheppard, elected by 
that advisory council as its chairman. 

Today, however, I wish to announce 
that an Advisory Council on Aging and 
Aged Blacks is also at work. 

This council has as its cochairmen Mr. 
Hobart Jackson, president of the Na- 
tional Caucus on the Black Aged and 
administrator of the Steven Smith Geri- 
atric Center in Philadelphia; and Mrs. 
Jean Harris, M.D., executive director of 
the National Medical Association Foun- 
dation. 

The need for special attention to the 
subject of old blacks was, in my opinion, 
amply documented last month when the 
committee published “Multiple Hazards 
of Age and Race: The Situation of Aged 
Blacks in the United States.” This pre- 
liminary report was prepared by Dr. Ina- 
bel Lindsay, former dean of the school 
of Social Work at Howard University 
and a member of the planning board for 
the White House Conference on Aging. 
Among her most striking findings were: 
Poverty is twice as prevalent among 
aged blacks as among aged whites; aver- 
age age at death for blacks is 61, as com- 
pared to 67 for whites; and housing re- 
sources are strikingly inadequate. 

The advisory council will, early next 
year, advance its recommendations for 
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committee inquiry and action, I am 
pleased to have such a distinguished 
group working directly with the Com- 
mittee on Aging, and I ask unanimous 
consent to list the names of the members 
of that council. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

List OF MEMBERS OF COUNCIL 

Bishop John D. Bright, President, National 
Committee on Black Churchmen. 

Kenneth W. Clement, M.D., Member of the 
Board of Trustees of Howard University and 
former President of the National Medical 
Association. 

Jean L., Harris, M.D., Executive Director, 
National Medical Association Foundation. 

Robert Hill, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Sociology, University of California. 

Robert Kastenbaum, Ph.D., Professor of 
Psychology, Wayne State University. 

Benjamin E. Mays, Ph.D., President Emeri- 
tus of Morehouse College, and President, 
Atlanta Board of Education. 

Frank Pohlhaus, Counsel for the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Bureau, National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 

Mrs. Carolyn N. Watts, Member and For- 
mer Board Member, National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 

Mr. Robert Butler, M.D., Chairman of the 
D.C. Advisory Committee on Aging and Chair- 
man of the Committee on Aging for the 
Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry. 

Mr. Donald L. Davis, Director of Senior 
Community Service Project, National Council 
on the Aging. 

Hubert L. Hemsley, M.D., President-Elect, 
Charles Drew Medical Scciety. 

Jacquelyne J. Jackson, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of Medical Sociology, Duke Univer- 
sity Medical Center. 

Hobart C. Jackson, President, National 
Caucus on the Black Aged and Administrator, 
Steven Smith Geriatric Center. 

Donald P, Kent, Ph.D., Former Director, 
U.S. Office on Aging, Department of HEW, and 
Professor of Sociology. 

Lawrence Oxley, Director of Special Proj- 
ects, National Council of Senior Citizens. 

Louise M. Singleton, representing National 
Welfare Rights Organization. 


THE MILITARY BALANCE: THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE SO- 
VIET UNION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
these days when we are subjected to so 
many comparisons of United States and 
Soviet strength, estimates which imply 
that the Soviet Union has overtaken us in 
the military field and will continue to do 
so unless we pour additional billions into 
our defense budget and divert further 
human and material resources to our de- 
fense establishment, it is refreshing to 
read a cooler and less apocalyptic analy- 
sis of the military balance. Such an 
analysis is produced every year by the 
International Institute for Strategic 
Studies in London. The latest edition is 
entitled “The Military Balance, 1971-72.” 

The publication begins with a sum- 
mary of the balance between the United 
States and the Soviet Union and I ask 
unanimous consent that the complete 
text of this portion of the study be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

I would urge Senators to read this por- 
tion of the study, for there are several 
statements that I think they would find 
interesting. 
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For example, the survey states: 

The Soviet Union, having matched the 
American total of offensive strategic missiles, 
has continued to deploy additional inter- 
continental ballistic missiles (ICBMs) on 
land, to construct additional ballistic-mis- 
sile submarines and to develop more effective 
weapons for its offensive forces. At the same 
time, the United States has embarked upon 
an extensive modernization of its strategic 
offensive weapons which, over the next four 
years, will add considerably to the number 
and effectiveness of the nuclear warheads 
which its own land-based and sea-based 
forces can deliver. 


As far as ICBM’s are concerned, the 
study states that “the Soviet Union has 
now surpassed the United States ICBM 
force of 1,054,” although it adds that— 

Soviet deployment has, however, slowed 
down considerably since the beginning of 
1970 and may have reached, or be approach- 
ing, its planned level. 


The study also notes that— 


The United States has made no effort to 
increase its total of ICBM launchers. 


but adds: 

It has, however, continued the replacement 
of Minuteman I missiles with Minuteman 3 
missiles which began in 1970... This will 
have the effect of doubling the number of 
targets at which the total Minuteman force 
can strike. 


So far as ballistic-missile submarines 
are concerned, the study states that the 
Soviet Union has continued to launch 
Y-class ballistic-missile submarines but 
has not yet overtaken the United States. 
The study observes: 

In terms of launcher totals the Soviet 
Union’s construction program continues 
to bring it closer to the United States at a 
rate which could produce numerical equality 
by 1974. Moreover, the Soviet Union has been 
testing a new SLBM which, with its estimated 
range of some 3,000 miles, would be com- 
parable to the American Polaris vehicle. 
Meanwhile, the United States has begun to 
deploy the more advanced Poseidon SLBM, 
with at least 10 independently-targeted re- 
entry vehicle ...the completion of the 
planned program for converting 31 boats 
would raise the total number of nuclear war- 
heads deliverable by the American SLBM 
force from about 1,500 (capable of attacking 
656 separate targets) to over 5,400 (capable 
of attacking some 5,000 separate targets). 


The IISS study also states that both 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
have continued to allow their strategic 
bomber forces to dwindle, although the 
United States still has over 400 B-52 
bombers while the Soviet force of Bison 
and Bear bombers is now estimated at 
140 aircraft. The study adds that on the 
American side, however, the effectiveness 
of the B-52 force is likely to be greatly 
increased by the introduction of the new 
short-range attack missile and con- 
cludes: 

The total number of nuclear weapons de- 
liverable by the American strategic bomber 
force is thus likely to rise sharply during the 
next five years. The Soviet Union has shown 
no apparent interest in matching this par- 
ticular effort. 


There are appendices to the publica- 
tion which also contain a number of in- 
teresting points. Table 3 shows defense 


expenditures in millions of dollars 
in the period 1970-71, defense expendi- 
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tures per capita and defense expendi- 
tures as a percentage of GNP. While the 
table shows that the United States de- 
voted 7.8 percent of its GNP to defense 
expenditures compared to 11 percent for 
the Soviet Union, U.S. defense expendi- 
tures in 1971 were $78,743,000,000 com- 
pared to Soviet defense expenditures of 
$55 billion. And in defense expenditures 
per capita, the United States was spend- 
ing $373 compared to a Soviet expendi- 
ture of $222. 

Table 6 is entitled “Overseas Deploy- 
ment of Forces” and includes all forces 
abroad excluding Europe and small con- 
tingents such as military advisory groups. 
It provides the interesting information 
that the Soviet Union has deployed 
abroad 1,500 personnel in Algeria, 1,000 
in the Sudan, 1,000 in Cuba, and between 
15,000 and 20,000 in the United Arab 
Republic for a total of between 18,500 
and 23,500. Table 6 shows that, as of the 
time the figures were collected, the 
United States has deployed abroad, ex- 
cluding forces in Europe and Vietnam, 
over 177,000 military personnel. There 
are 3,500 in Cuba—Guantanamo; 1,750 in 
Ethiopia; 40,000 in Korea; 72,000 in Ja- 
pan and Okinawa; 1,700 in Morocco; 
18,400 in the Philippines 8,000 in Tai- 
wan; and 32,000 in Thailand. Of course, 
if the 210,000 men in Vietnam are added 
the total becomes 380,000 abroad, ex- 
cluding Europe where there are an addi- 
tional 310,000 deployed. Mainland China, 
incidentally, is shown as having only 
railway and construction engineers in 
Laos and North Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent that table 6 
from “The Military Balance, 1971-1972” 
also be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE UNITED STATES AND THE SOVIET UNION 

Whatever their other commitments or 
capabilities, the primary mission of American 
armed forces remains the deterrence of a 
strategic attack, necessarily with nuclear 
weapons, upon the United States. The prin- 
cipal object of that deterrence is the only 
other “super-power”, the Soviet Union, with 
China as a subsidiary object of potentially 
increasing importance. Conversely, although 
less explicitly, Soviet strategic nuclear forces 
appear to be designed primarily to deter an 
American strategic attack upon the Soviet 
Union, The strategic forces and weapons of 
both super-powers have capabilities which, 
at least in theory, go beyond reciprocal de- 
terrence, to the point of offering some pros- 
pect of limiting the damage which either 
would suffer should a strategic nuclear war 
occur. They also provide means of deterring 
lesser nuclear powers. In terms of intentions, 
however, it seems that deterrence of each 
other represents the first priority for both 
counties. 

Soviet and American representatives have 
been engaged since November 1969 in an 
effort to agree upon the mutual limitation of 
strategic nuclear forces. These Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks (SALT) have not yet pro- 
duced any formal agreement, although the 
governments issued a statement on 20 May 
1971 in which they spoke of working out an 
agreement during the remaining months of 
the year which would limit the deployment 
of anti-ballistic missile (ABM) systems and 
which would also include “certain measures” 
of limitation on offensive weapons. Mean- 
while, the expansion or modernization of 
strategic nuclear forces has continued on 
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both sides. The Soviet Union, having matched 
the American total of offensive strategic mis- 
siles, has continued to deploy additional in- 
ter-continental ballistic missiles (ICBMs) on 
land, to construct additional ballistic-missile 
submarines and to develop more effective 
weapons for its forces. At the same time, 
the United States has embarked upon an ex- 
tensive modernization of its strategic of- 
fensive weapons which, over the next four 
years, will add considerably to the number 
and effectiveness of the nuclear warheads 
which its own land-based and sea-based 
forces can deliver. Both countries have also 
pursued attempts to deploy an effective ABM 
system: the Soviet Union by improving the 
small system which it already has, the United 
States bygtarting deployment of the Safe- 
guard system which was announced in 1969, 

With an estimated total of 1,510 ICBM 
(about 100 of which are positioned in MR/ 
IRBM fields, and may, therefore, be intended 
for possible use against targets other than 
the United States), the Soviet Union has 
now surpassed the United States ICBM force 
of 1,054. Soviet deployment has, however, 
slowed down considerably since the begin- 
ning of 1970 and may have reached, or be 
approaching, its planned level. A number of 
underground silos of a new type have been 
observed, but it is not clear whether these 
are intended to fire a new ICBM (of which 
no other eyidence has been reported) or to 
provide added protection for missiles of exist- 
ing types, and especially for the large SS—9 
missile. If, as seems possible, the latter is the 
case, this improvement of the silo for the 
SS-9 system will match the testing of an 
SS-9 multiple warhead cluster, containing 
three re-entry vehicles, in which the Soviet 
Union has been actively engaged since 1968. 

The United States has made no effort to 
increase its total of ICBM launchers. It has, 
however, continued the replacement of 
Minuteman 1 missiles with Minuteman 3 
missiles which began in 1970. Over 500 Min- 
uteman 3 launchers, each of which carries 
three independently-targeted warheads, are 
to be deployed, under present plans, by 1975. 
This will have the effect of doubling the 
number of targets at which the total Min- 
uteman force can strike. 

Although the Soviet Union has continued 
to launch Y-class ballistic-missile subma- 
rines now at a rate of some 7-8 a year, it 
has not yet overtaken the United States in 
this field. It now has about 350 SLBMs in 
nuclear-powered submarines (of which some 
320 are in modern Y-class boats), in con- 
trast with the 656 launchers in the parallel 
American force. In terms of launcher totals, 
the Soviet Union’s construction programme 
continues to bring it closer to the United 
States at a rate which could produce nu- 
merical equality by 1974. Moreover, the So- 
viet Union has been testing a new SLBM 
which, with its estimated range of some 
3,000 miles, would be comparable to the 
American Polaris vehicle. Meanwhile, the 
United States has begun to deploy the more 
advanced Poseidon SLBM, with at least 10 
independently-targeted re-entry vehicles. 
The first submarine equipped with Poseidon 
became operational during early 1971; the 
completion of the planned programme for 
converting 31 boats would raise the total 
number of nuclear warheads deliverable by 
the American SLBM force from about 1,500 
(capable of attacking 656 separate targets) 
to over 5,400 (capable of attacking some 5,000 
separate targets). For the longer term, de- 
velopment work continues on an Undersea 
Long-Range Missile System (ULMS), which 
might replace the Poseidon submarines them- 
selves at the end of the 1970s. 

In contrast with the quantitative reinforce- 
ment of their offensive missile forces, the 
Soviet Union and the United States haye con- 
tinued to allow their strategic bomber forces 
to dwindle. The number of American B-52 
bombers in service has dropped to well be- 
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low 500, while the Soviet force of Mya-4 
Bison and Tu-20 Bear bombers is now esti- 
mated at 140 aircraft (with an additional 50 
Bison tankers). On the American side, how- 
ever, the effectiveness of the B-52 force is 
likely to be greatly increased by the intro- 
duction of the new Short-Range Attack Mis- 
sile (SRAM), which has been ordered into 
production and which is expected to have an 
operational range of 60-75 miles. Each B-52 
could carry up to 24 SRAM, while the pro- 
posed B-l bomber, prototype development of 
which is under way, would, if produced, be 
able to carry some 32 SRAM when it became 
operational in about 1978. The total number 
of nuclear weapons deliverable by the Ameri- 
can strategic bomber force is thus likely to 
rise sharply during the next fivegyears. The 
Soviet Union has shown no apparent interest 
in matching this particular effort. The proto- 
type of a new variable-geometry (‘swing- 
wing’) bomber has been observed, but it is 
not clear that, even if produced, it would 
have an effective inter-continental capa- 
bility, and there have been no reports of any 
attempt to develop air-to-surface missiles for 
it (or for existing Soviet bombers) of a type 
comparable to SRAM. 

The Soviet Union, with some 10,000 anti- 
aircraft missiles (SAM) and 3,000 interceptor 
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aircraft, has devoted a great deal more effort 
to territorial air defense than the United 
States, although the latter has continued 
development of its Over-the-Horizon-B 
(OTH-B) radar system, designed to detect 
attacking aircraft at great range, and of an 
Airborne Warning and Control System 
(AWACS), designed to track aircraft flying 
below the coverage of other radar systems. 
Both countries haye continued to devote ef- 
forts to developing means of defense against 
ballistic missiles. The Soviet Union, which 
completed deployment around Moscow of 64 
ABM launchers for its Golash missile in 1970, 
has been testing an improved ABM missile 
and may be ready to begin its deployment. 
It does not appear, however, to have modi- 
fied the basic orientation of its ABM system, 
whose missiles and radars are deployed in a 
manner which suggests a strong bias towards 
defense against an attack by American ICBM. 
The United States has begun work on three 
Sites for its Safeguard ABM system, each 
containing long-range Spartan and short- 
range Sprint missiles for the protection of a 
part of the Minuteman force against ICBM 
or SLBM attack, the first of which could be 
operational at the end of 1974. Funds have 
also been requested for a fourth site, either 
at an additional Minuteman field or at 


6, OVERSEAS DEPLOYMENT OF FORCES! 
(A) AFRICA—SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 
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Washington, D.C., as well as for the continu- 
ation of development work on an alterna- 
tive system, known as Hard Site,* for the 
more economical and less vulnerable defense 
of Minuteman. On both sides, however, con- 
tinued deployment of ABM launchers now 
depends heavily upon the outcome of the 
SALT negotiations. 

The manpower strength of American con- 
ventional forces has declined from the 1968 
peak of over 3.5 million to the ‘pre-Vietnam’ 
level of 2.7 million and is well on the way 
toward the 1972 target of 2.5 million. At 
the same time, withdrawals from Vietnam 
and South Korea and the redeployment of 
units from Japan have marked the further 
contraction of American military deployment 
in Asia. No parallel manpower reductions or 
deployment changes have been apparent in 
the Soviet case. As far as navies are con- 
cerned the American tendency to reduce the 
active ship strength, while improving its 
quality, has been generally followed by the 
Soviet Union, Both navies have reduced 
overall numbers while continuing with mod- 
ernization (see p. 82 for some comparative 
figures of new construction). 


*This would replace the Safeguard Missile 
Site Radars (MSR) with a large number of 
smaller and cheaper radars. 


Recipient countries 


Deploying country Ethiopia 


Ivory Coast 


Malagasy Republic Niger 


Senegal Sierra Leone 


Britain 

France... Total: 1,300— 
Army: 600, 1 
CF regt.’ Air 


- Air Force: det 


with 2 MR ac.? 


- Total: 200—1 
para coy. 


Total: 600— Elms 


Total: 2,500— 
of 1, CF regt? 


Army: 1,250, 2 


1l armd car sqn on Total: 2,000— 
det from Ivory Army: 1,200, 1 


tegts; Navy: 
450,1 frigate, 
2 MCM ships; 
Air Force; 800, 
1 GA sqn,6 


Coast, CF regt,’ Navy: 
500, 2 escorts: 
Air Force: 300, 


Force: 700,6 
tpts; 10 hel, 


na ose ase 


United States 


-- Total: 200—All 


Total: 1,750— 
Comms station 
and support 
tps, 


1 Excluding Europe, all forces stationed in colonies or metropolitan territories, and small con- 
tingents such as military advisory groups, training teams, seconded personnel, and United Nations 
observer teams, : s 

3 On the Beira patrol. Frigates on this patrol are found from ships based in United Kingdom or 
Singapore, 


+A CF Regt (RIAOM) is a regimental group containing infantry and armor with supporting 
services, 


(8) MIDDLE EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN 


Recipient countries 


Malta ? Morocco 


Jordan 


Algeria 


Persian Gulf 3 


Sudan 


Cyprus! 


Deploying country 


Total: 4,000— __._._ 
Army: 2 bns, 
2 armd car 
sqns; Air 
Force: 1 
interceptor 
sqn, 1 tpt 
sqn. 


ices Total: 3,000— 
Army: 1 inf 
bn; Air 
Force: 1 MR 
sqn; 1 recce 


BURA E S Total: 6,400— 
Army: 2,400 


inf and engrs; 


All Army. 


a All Army. 
OET ee at ee S UT ee. en ear Total: 1,000.... AD units 


Total: 15 to 
20,000 
including 6 
fighter sqns 
and AD 
units. 

Total: 2,000. 

a$ Air Force elms 

Total: 1,700— 
3 comms 
bases. 


t There is a United Nations peace-keeping force in Cyprus (UNFICYP), military personnel 
strength about 2,950, with contingents from Austria, Britain, Canada, Denmark, Finland, Ireland, 
and Sweden and 175 civilian police from Australia, Austria, Denmark, and Sweden, 


3 Britain has a DDG and 2 frigates stationed in the Mediterranean, reinforced from time to time 
by other ships. These are normally based in Maita, 
3 British forces are to be withdrawn by the end of 1971, 
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(C) EAST ASIA 


Recipient countries 


Deploying country Japan and Okinawa 


Ee SROs = En O ne eNO T eS eee ee 2 divs. 
eri cumin a Total: 40,000—1 inf div; 


Elms of 5th Air Force, 


Total: 72,000—Incl 1 
Special Forces gp, 1 
marine air wing; Elms 
of Sth Air Force, 


United States t 


Korea (South) 


Mongolia Philippines 


1 The United States has substantial naval forces in the Pacific based in a number of countries, 


Deploying country Cambodia 


Australia 


Britain 


CE) REST OF ASIA 


Total: 18,400—Incl elms 
of 13th Air Force, 
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(D) LATIN AMERICA 


Deploying country Recipient country: Cuba 


Total: 1,000, 

Total: 3,550—Navy and 
Marines at Guantanamo 
Naval Base, 


Recipient countries 


Majaysia Singapore? Taiwan 


Army: 1,200, 1 
inf bn; Air 
Force: 1 det. 

Army: 1 ba gp; 
Air Force: MR 


2 fighter sqns.2 


Railway 4 engrs; 
construction 


Korea (South). 


New Zealand. 


Vietnam (North) Total: 40,000. 

Vietnam (South)..... SSRIS EET Total: 23,000— 
Army: inf and 
sp tps. 


1 After 1971. Under 5-Power defence arrangements taking effect from Nov. 1, 1971, Britain is 
to keep 5 frigates or destroyers on station East of Suez, including Hong Kong. Australia is to pro- 


vide a submarine in the Singapore area for most of the time, 
3 Less a detachment in Singapore. 


EVE EDSTROM 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the 
Washington press corps has lost one of 
its most distinguished members with the 
death of Eve Edstrom. Mrs. Edstrom, who 
was a reporter for the Washington Post 
for 20 years, died last week after a val- 
iant struggle with cancer. 

We who were acquainted with her 
knew her as a delightful individual as 
well as an outstanding reporter. Her 
professional reputation is attested by 
the many journalism awards which she 
received. 

Mr. President, in tribute to Eve Ed- 
strom, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor the outline of her 
career which was published in the Wash- 
ington Post of October 14. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Eve Epstrom, Post WRITER, DIES 

(By Jean M. White, and Jean R. Hailey) 

On one of her last trips home from 
the hospital, Eve Edstrom still found the 
strength to feel concern and indignation 
over the health services, not so much for 
herself as for others. 

“I want to write a piece on what people 
have to go through with all this splitting up 
of services,” she told a friend and the nurses 
going home with her. “Anyone ill doesn’t 
have the strength for all the calls needed to 


Army: 1 inf bn 
less coy; Air 
Force: tpt sqn. 


Total: 8,000—incl 
eims of 13th 


Air Force. 


t Mid-June. 


arrange for a visiting nurse, homemaker, 
practical nurses, all the services needed.” 

That article remains to be written, for 
Eve Mark Edstrom, 48, a reporter for The 
Washington Post for 20 years, died of cancer 
late Tuesday evening at her apartment at 
4201 Cathedral Ave. NW. 

In her years as a reporter in the nation’s 
capital, Eve Edstrom covered many of the 
top stories of the day—school desegregation, 
anti-poverty war, medicare, social welfare 
reform that affected the lives of millions of 
Americans, 

She won an array of top journalistic awards 
and, more imporiantly, respect—and affec- 
tion—as an incisive, honest reporter with 
the added dimension of compassion for peo- 
ple and their problems in getting through 
daily life. 

She could cover a campaign swing with a 
presidential candidate, translate complicated 
welfare legislation into clear and simple lan- 
guage, and tell what it was like to be a hun- 
gry child too tired to run and play. She was 
the complete professional. 

Those who knew Mrs. Edstrom remembered 
her professionalism and her special compas- 
sion yesterday: 

“Eve Edstrom was a wonderful lady and a 
great newspaper reporter. She understood 
&s well as anyone, the major social problems 
that face this nation. Because she brought 
to her work a thorough understanding of 
the issues. Eve could take the most com- 
plicated set of facts and transform them into 
an interesting, informative news story. We 
all will miss her,” said Sen. Abraham A. Rib- 
icoff (D-Conn.), a former Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare, whose de- 


Thaijand Vietnam (North) Vietnam (South) 


Total: 7,0002—2 
inf bns and sp 


Railway ¢ engrs; 
construction 


Total: 50,000—2 
inf divs, 1 
marine bde. 

Total: 320 1 inf 
coy. 


Total: 11,250. 
Total: 245,000*— 
Army: 195,000 
rel airmobile, 

AB and sp tps; 
Marines: 1,800; 
Navy (shore- 
based): 11,000; 
Air Force: 
37,000 incl 7th 
Air Force. 
Total: 90,000, 


Total: 32,000— 
Mainly elms of 
13th Air Force. 


3 in May: the figure is to be reduced to 6,000 by November 1971, 
#15 to 20,000 in Laos and North Vietnam. s 
+The United States has substential naval forces in the Pacific, based in a number of countries, 


partment was a major part of Mrs. Edstrom’s 
beat. 

Another former Secretary of HEW Wilbur 
J. Cohen, said: “I’m deeply shocked at Eve's 
untimely death. She was a wonderful re- 
porter, critical and persevering, and her 
stories were the result of responsible, per- 
ceptive and intelligent reporting. As Secre- 
tary of HEW, I found it essential to read her 
stories in order to keep up with what was 
happening in some of the programs for 
which the department was responsible.” 

Rep. Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.), chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
which handles welfare appropriations, said: 
“I knew Eve Edstrom for many years as a 
very fine and most able writer for The Wash- 
ington Post. I know that the readers of The 
Post will miss her, just as she will be missed 
by those of us who regarded her as a friend. 
She was & very fine lady.” 

Sargent Shriver, former director of the 
Peace Corps and the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, said: “I am saddened to learn of 
the death of Eve Edstrom, not only because 
she was a personal friend but because in her 
death, Washington journalism has lost a per- 
ceptive and honest mind and pen. She was a 
credit to her profession, certainly one of the 
leading journalists, male or female, in our 
city for many years.” 

“Eve has represented the best of journal- 
ism. We will miss her irreplaceable expertise 
as will many others in her field. We will miss 
her even more as a great and valiant friend,” 
Katharine Graham, publisher of The Wash- 
ington Post, said. 

Alfred Friendly, London correspondent 
and former managing editor of The Post, 
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said: “The death of Eve Edstrom is a deep 
loss both to her friends and her profession, 
I treasure the memory of that gifted and 
sensitive writer. Working with her through 
the years was a constant delight.” 

In the crowded city room of the newspaper, 
Mrs. Edstrom added a bright touch of fem- 
inine grace and elegance with her wondrous 
array of hats, wide-brimmed, varicolored. 

There is the well-documented story that 
Mrs, Edstrom wore a dull green dress to a 
presidential press conference and could not 
get President Kennedy’s attention for a ques- 
tion. The next time she switched to shocking 
pink and was recognized. 

Mrs. Edstrom came to Washington and 
The Post in 1951 from the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, where she had covered a wide range 
of stories from the wedding of Vice President 
Alben W. Barkley to the British elections of 
1950. 

Mrs. Barkley had told reporter Eve Mark: 
“When you get married, let me know and 
I'll come.” 

Two years later, when Eve married Ed 
Edstrom, then a Washington correspondent 
for the Courier-Journal, Vice President and 
Mrs. Barkley were among the wedding guests. 

When Mrs. Edstrom came to work for The 
Washington Post in 1951, the paper was 
among the first to give special coverage to 
social welfare as a top newspaper beat. Mrs. 
Edstrom made it that with her stories, 

In consecutive years in 1955 and 1956, she 
won the Washington Newspaper Guild grand 
award, the first time for a Juvenile Court 
series credited with opening the Court to the 
press and the following year for coverage of 
congressional hearings on school desegrega- 
tion in the nation’s capital. 

Among her other awards were three more 
Guild first-place citations: public service 
(1957), for stories about hungry children 
that resulted in the District's hot lunch pró- 
gram; general international news (3959), for 
& series on Russia's social welfare problems 
after a six-week assignment overseas for fea- 
ture writing (1961), for stories on the plight 
of the city’s needy. 

She won the 1962 Catherine L. O’Brien 
Award for women’s interest reporting for 
articles on relief funds and unwed mothers. 

Mrs. Edstrom served as president of the 
Women's National Press Club, now the Wash- 
ington Press Club, in 1966-67. 

A graduate of the University of Missouri, 
she began writing professionally at 13 when 
she was hired by the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Standard-Times to do school news, and she 
learned quickly to spin out descriptions of 
events and gowns on space rates by the word. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. Edstrom 
is survived by a sister, Gilda Fehr, of Orange 
County, Calif., and five nieces and nephews. 

The family suggests contributions to the 
American Cancer Society. A memorial serv- 
ice will be announced later. 


GEN. LEWIS “CHESTY” PULLER, 
U.S. MARINE CORPS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, in last 
night’s Washington Evening Star, Smith 
Hempstone paid tribute to an outstand- 
ing general in the U.S. Marine Corps, 
Lewis “Chesty” Puller who was buried 
this week. 

This moving account in brief touches 
on the outstanding career of a man who 
served 33 years in his country’s defense, 
in all corners of the world and through 
three wars. 

Chesty Puller will go down in history 
as a leader of men and one who had the 
greatest respect of those who followed 
him in peace and in preserving the peace. 
More than 1,500 marines and former ma- 
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rines paid their final respects at a re- 
mote churchyard in Virginia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the trib- 
ute be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THEY WERE ALL CHESTY PULLER’s TRUE Sons 
(By Smith Hempstone) 


They buried Chesty Puller at high noon 
on an apple-sweet October day, the notes 
of taps thin and sad on the crisp Tidewater 
air. The most decorated Marine in the his- 
tory of the Corps did not hit his last beach- 
head alone. 

They were all there: Chapman, Walt, 
Shoup, Greene, Silverthorne, Thomas, more 
than two dozen generals from a service in 
which stars come neither quickly nor easily. 
Pink-cheeked recruits down from Quantico 
and turkeynecked old timers, crackers who 
could remember how Chesty won his first 
Navy Cross against Sandino in Nicaragua 40 
years ago, More than 1,500 Marines and ex- 
Marines found their way to that remote 
churchyard in Virginia to pay final homage 
to a superlative fighting man who in his 
own lifetime had become a myth. 

The wonder of it all is that Lewis Burwell 
Puller lived either to make general or to 
die in bed at the age of 73. Haiti, Nicaragua, 
Guadalcanal, Peleliu, Inchon, Yongdonpo, 
Chosin Reservoir. At any of half a dozen 
places Puller might have left his bones to 
whiten with those of so many of the brave 
men he led. For Chesty led from out front 
and insisted that his officers do so, which 
is why his Ist Marines lost 74 percent of its 
officers and “‘only"’ 60 percent of its enlisted 
men in the caves of Peleliu’s Bloody Nose 
Ridge. 

But although Puller bore to his grave the 
sears of a dozen wounds, the God in whom 
he reposed such quiet trust denied him the 
battlefield death for which, in reality, he was 
born. Making general was another matter. 

Por in the service as in civilian life there’s 
a small hello for a man with a salty tongue 
unafraid to use it on his superiors. Chesty 
always maintained that “the fat-assed gen- 
erals” had it in for him and indeed he did 
not win his first star until he had served 33 
years, won an unprecedented five Navy Crosses 
and led his ist Marines out of “Frozin’ 
Chosin,” carrying their dead and wounded, 
trailed by the shattered remnants of less- 
favored regiments and better equipped (from 
materiel abandoned by other units) than 
when the Korean front collapsed. 

Those “fat-assed generals”—or perhaps the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union (he 
always insisted that Marines fought better 
on whisky than on ice cream)—saw to it 
that the barrel-chested Puller never com- 
manded anything larger than a regiment in 
combat, His third star was a “tombstone” 
promotion (made on the occasion of his re- 
tirement because of his 56 decorations for 
valor) and they turned him down in 1965 
when he tried to get recalled to active duty 
so that he could go to Vietnam. Instead, his 
son went; young Puller lost both legs and 
parts of six fingers in a land-mine explosion. 

To serve under Chesty was to have a good 
chance to die. And yet enlisted Marines, who 
are not given to the adulation of their gen- 
erals, fought for the chance to follow him 
and came down out of the mountain hamlets 
of half a dozen states to bury him last week. 

Curious. Or is it? It was much the same 
with that strange, harsh, God-fearing man, 
“Stonewall” Jackson, Puller’s fellow-Vir- 
ginian. Jackson would have a hungry Con- 
federate soldier shot for stealing apples in 
Maryland and yet his butternut legions 
cheered him to a man whenever he showed 
himself. As Lee remarked sadly after Chan- 
cellorsville, Jackson’s presence on the bat- 
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tlefield was worth that of two crack regi- 
ments. Soit was with Puller. 

No soldier ever loved the brilliant Douglas 
MacArthur. Which leads one to the conclu- 
sion that enlisted Marines, with that curious 
intuition of unschooled men, realized two 
things: That Chesty Puller was tougher than 
any of them and that, despite this and almost 
because of it, he genuinely cared about them. 
He might—almost certainly would—lead 
them into hell, but he would be with them 
all the way and lead them out the other 
side, savoring their victories and mourning 
their deaths, for they were all, no less than 
his own blood and bone, Chesty’s true sons. 

The services are experiencing a difficult pe- 
riod. Men not fit to shine the boots of Chesty 
Puller make a mockery of everything for 
which he stood. You have to go into the rural 
areas to find a post office outside which en- 
listment posters can stand undefaced. A 
boy-man who has served his country in Viet- 
nam, laying his life on the line, has to apolo- 
gize to hairy stay-at~homes for his deeds. 

And yet this, too, will pass. For ever since 
the world began there have been meat-eaters 
and grass-eaters, those who would fight and 
those who would rather talk. And both in 
the cities and in the boondocks, in the con- 
crete hell of Spanish Harlem and in the grim 
coal mines of Harlan County, Ky., the Ma- 
rine recruiters are still finding rawboned 
youngsters willing and eager to go through 
the valley of the shadow for a lantern-jawed, 
profane, compassionate man like Chesty 
Puller. 

In the end, it matters little whether the 
rest of us understand or appreciate warriors 
such as Puller; there is little we can do to 
add to or detract from what they have been 
and are. But this nation would not exist 
without them and all of us comfortably at 
home today owe each of them an immense 
debt of gratitude. And when the smoke of 
that last volley cleared over the grave of 
Chesty Puller, it would have been a small 
man who would not have conceded that. 


AWARD TO BERNARD C. BRONDER, 
MOUNTAIN HOME, ARK. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr, President, Mr. 
Bernard C. Bronder, a 73-year-old self- 
taught artist from Mountain Home, Ark., 
has been named as the winner in the 
national senior portrait contest for the 
1971 White House Conference on Aging. 

I am very pleased that a citizen of 
Arkansas has won this fine honor in na- 
tionwide competition. According to Con- 
ference Chairman Arthur S. Flemming, 
Mr. Bronder’s oil portrait, “Patriarch of 
the Mountain,” was the unanimous 
choice of a three-judge panel. 

The senior portrait contest was open 
to any artist who had reached age 65 by 
last December 31. It was not restricted to 
amateurs, but was open as well to sen- 
ior artists whose income might have been 
supplemented by the sale of their art- 
work, Contest rules called for an original 
portrait of an aged subject completed 
within the last 3 years. 

Mr. Bronder’s “patriarch” was a 
bearded Confederate veteran named Da- 
vid Penland, who lived in the North Caro- 
lina mountains. Mr. Bronder found his 
subject in a collection of photographic 
studies made by a Mountain Home neigh- 
bor and onetime Philadelphia photog- 
rapher, William A. Barnhill. 

Mr. Bronder, who thinks of himself as 
a “part impressionist, part realist” 
painter, has drawn on the Barnhill col- 
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lection for many portraits. Of 250 paint- 
ings he has sold:in the last 20 years, to 
buyers from Illinois and Indiana to Ar- 
kansas ana Louisiana, the mountain por- 
traits have been among his most popu- 
lar. His wife, May Bronder, says most of 
them have been asked for “even before 
the paint was dry.” 

Mr. Bronder was originally from Chi- 
cago, but like many others he recognized 
the attractiveness of life in Arkansas 
and retired to the scenic Mountain Home 
area in 1950. 

He has served as a volunteer art 
teacher in a junior high school and gives 
private lessons, painting “when he feels 
up to it.” He has won a number of local 
art shows and county and State fair 
contests. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Bronder are active 
in a community center for senior citi- 
zens in nearby Gassville, a project funded 
by the Arkansas Office on Aging. Mrs. 
Bronder teaches rug hooking at the 
center. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF WAGE- 
PRICE FREEZE 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, in recent 
weeks certain newspaper columnists have 
taken it upon themselves to assert that 
the President’s wage-price freeze may be 
unconstitutional as an impairment of 
the obligation of contracts. They suggest 
that because the freeze precludes wage 
increases which had been previously 
contracted, that the wage-price freeze 
thereby contravenes article I, section 10 
of the U.S. Constitution. 

These stories reflect an ignorance of 
the law and inadvertently or intention- 
ally serve to mislead the American 
people. 

As early as 1830 a State recording act 
was upheld as applying to deeds dated 
prior to the passage of the act. Jackson 
v. Lamphire, 3 Pet. 280 (1830). 

The Court has sustained legislation 
prohibiting lotteries, even though such 
legislation invalidated lottery tickets 
which were lawful when issued. Stone v. 
Mississippi, 101 U.S. 814 (1879). 

The Court has sustained State prohi- 
bition laws which invalidated prior con- 
tracts for the sale of beer. Beer Co. v. 
Massachusetts, 97 U.S. 25 (1877). 

The Court has permitted States to 
modify existing contracts of employment 
by imposing additional liability upon em- 
ployers for workmen’s compensation. 
N.Y. Central RR. Co. v. White, 243 U.S. 
188 (1917). 

Agreements between two railroads with 
respect to rates have been modified 
through public rate regulation. Portland 
Ry. Co. v. Oregon R.R. Comm., 229 U.S. 
397 (1913). 

The Court has allowed states to pro- 
hibit the conveyance of water beyond its 
own limits, even though such prohibition 
necessarily struck down preexisting con- 
tracts. Hudson Water Co., v. McCarter, 
209 U.S. 349 (1908). 

I believe that the best statement on 
the relationship between the obligation 
of contracts clause and the legislative 
power was contained in Manigault v. 
Springs, 199 U.S. 473 (1905) at page 480: 

It is the settled law of this court that the 
interdiction of statutes impairing the obli- 
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gation of contracts does not prevent the 
State from exercising such powers as are 
vested in it for the promotion of the common 
weal, or are necessary for the general good 
of the public, though contracts previously 
entered into between individuals may thereby 
be affected. * * * In other words, that par- 
ties by entering into contracts may not estop 
the legislature from enacting laws intended 
for the public good. 


In 1934 Chief Justice Hughes placed 
the obligation of contracts clause in its 
proper context. In Home Building and 
Loan Association v. Blaisdell, 290 U.S. 398 
(1934), he said: 

It is manifest from this review of our deci- 
sions that there has been a growing apprecia- 
tion of public needs and of the necessity of 
finding ground for a rational compromise be- 
tween individual rights and public welfare. 
The settlement and consequent contraction 
of the public domain, the pressure of a con- 
stantly increasing density of population, the 
interrelation of the activities of our people 
and the complexity of our economic interests, 
have inevitably led to an increased use of 
the organization of society in order to pro- 
tect the very bases of individual opportunity. 
Where, in earlier days, it was thought that 
only the concerns of individuals or of classes 
were involved, and that those of the State 
itself were touched only remotely, it has 
later been found that the fundamental in- 
terests of the State are directly affected; 
and that the question is no longer merely 
that of one party to a contract as against 
another, but of the use of reasonable means 
to safeguard the economic structure upon 
which the good of all depends. * * * The 
principle of this development is, * * * (he 
added) that the reservation of the reason- 
able exercise of the protective power of the 
States is read into all contracts * * +. 


While the President's program may be 
the subject of considerable litigation, I 
believe that it is clear that it meets the 
test under the obligation of contracts 
clause. 

The economic moves undertaken by 
the President on August 15 and in phase 
II will help make this country productive 
again and will help us regain foreign 
markets and recapture domestic mar- 
kets. Only through these moves can we 
increase our productivity and improve 
the standard of living for all Americans. 

During the last 10 years our produc- 
tivity growth rate has been behind that 
of every other major western industrial 
nation. During the second quarter of this 
year our balance-of-payments deficit 
was running at an annual rate in excess 
of $23 billion. We have been reinvesting 
a smaller percentage of our gross na- 
tional product in new machinery and 
tools than any other major nation. In 
this situation, the President did what 
he had to do. His moves will provide jobs 
for workers, generate profits for busi- 
nessmen, and protect buying power for 
housewives. 

To increase productivity we need the 
investment tax credit to provide new 
tools so that the American worker does 
not have to compete with obsolete equip- 
ment. 

We need to strike down unproductive 
work rules that make American goods 
more costly and permit foreign workers 
to capture our markets and destroy our 
jobs. 

We need to relate wages to produc- 
tivity so that labor and management will 
not view each other as opponents but 
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will recognize that they are joined to- 
gether in a common cause. 

What we do not need is erroneous and 
irresponsible assertions that wage-price 
freeze violates the obligation of contract 
clause of the U.S. Constitution. The law 
has been clear since before 1905 and sug- 
gestions to the contrary simply under- 
mine this great economic effort in which 
we are now engaged. 


THE ADMINISTRATION WIDENS 
ITS CREDIBILITY GAP 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has just an- 
nounced plans to discontinue, for about 
1 year, its reports on the rate of un- 
employment in inner-city poverty areas. 
I found this announcement discouraging, 
but hardly surprising, in light of the ob- 
vious intention of this administration to 
withhold from the American people any 
information which might not support the 
administration’s euphorically optimistic 
assessments of the results of its economic 
policies, 

During the past 35 months we have 
been constantly reassured by spokesmen 
at the highest level of this administra- 
tion that the President’s economic 
policies were working just fine. These 
pronouncements may have eased the 
anxieties of some ivory-tower economists 
in the Executive Office Building; and 
they may have pleased Republican polit- 
ical strategists; but somehow they just 
do not ring true to the worker standing 
in line at an unemployment office, or the 
housewife trying to figure out how to 
keep up with skyrocketing food prices. As 
a result, there has developed a yawning 
chasm between the rhetoric spewing 
from the administration's good news ma- 
chine, and the reality faced by Amer- 
icans in their daily lives. The administra- 
tion’s latest action can only add to that 
credibility gap. 

Mr. President, the latest statistics, re- 
leased Tuesday, show that during July, 
August, and September, the rate of un- 
employment among blacks in inner-city, 
poverty areas increased by more than 16 
percent. According to these figures, from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, more than 
14 percent of the work force in that 
group of people could not find a job as of 
the end of September. That staggering 
statistic is frighteningly reminiscent of 
the unemployment figures during the 
depths of the great depression. I am not 
surprised that the administration would 
rather not talk about this constantly in- 
creasing reminder of the tragic failure of 
its economic policies. 

And that is precisely what the admin- 
istration is seeking to suppress—remind- 
ers of its dismal failure to keep its 
promises to halt inflation and lower un- 
employment. According to the announce- 
ment issued Tuesday, statistics regard- 
ing unemployment in inner city areas 
will be discontinued after the end of this 
year. And they will not resume until some 
time in 1973. In other words, during all 
of next year there will be no official 
reports on the unemployment situation 
in our big cities. This means that during 
the 9 months preceding November 7, 
1972, there will be none of those annoy- 
ing Government statistics to tell us 
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whether unemployment is continuing to 
increase among the people who live in 
the cities. 

I suppose the theory is that if there 
are no statistics to remind us of the 
tragedy of millions of people who cannot 
find jobs, then the American people will 
just forget about them. But the fatal flaw 
in this theory is that the American peo- 
ple are not stupid, and neither are they 
blind. 

They can see the lengthening unem- 
ployment lines, they know about the in- 
creasing welfare rolls, and they recog- 
nize the fact that they are staggering 
under a recession created by an inept 
and insensitive administration. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, I want to 
make it clear that these statistics are 
very important in helping to assess the 
Nation’s economic and manpower needs. 
We on the committee need these statistics 
to help guide us in developing legislation, 
and I intend to do all I can to see that 
they are provided. 

The administration's clumsy attempts 
to suppress whatever it considers bad 
economic news have been obvious. First, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics was or- 
dered to discontinue its monthly press 
briefings on the meaning of the latest 
unemployment, wage-and-price statis- 
tics. When things continued to get worse, 
the impartial civil servants in charge of 
interpreting these figures were shifted 
to other assignments. And now we learn 
that some of the most damaging sta- 
tistics are going to be discontinued 
completely. 

This is not just news management—it 
is outright censorship. It is the latest 
manifestation of the administration’s 
desire to create a fantasyland of peace 
and plenty—a sort of Federal “big rock 
candy mountain”—and it is a truly 
frightening trend. 

In the face of the administration’s 
blatant attempts to pawn its fantasies off 
on the Nation, we can only put our faith 
in the innate ability of the American 
people to recognize a deception. 

The administration can succeed in 
hiding some of the truth all of the time, 
or all of the truth some of the time, but 
it will never be able to hide the whole 
truth, the whole time, and that will be 
its undoing. 


PITTSBURGH PIRATES VICTORY 
MARRED BY OVERENTHUSIASTIC 
NEWS REPORTING 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the great 
effort by the Pittsburgh Pirates in win- 
ning the world series has been marred 
by some apparent over enthusiastic re- 
porting. Such reporting has mentioned a 
riot that occurred following the game. 
This reporting somewhat distorted the 
actual situation. 

Gerald McKelvey, a reporter from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, went to Pittsburgh 
to see for himself. He interviewed numer- 
ous persons in authority and spoke to re- 
porters who actually covered the demon- 
stration following the game. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his news story be printed in the 
ReEcorp today to attempt to clear up the 
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misleading impression many must have 
drawn after reading the original news 
accounts following this great victory for 
the Pittsburgh Pirates. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be prmted in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Philedelphia Inquirer, 
Oct. 20, 1971] 
RIOT IN PITTSBURGH? Yes, No, MAYBE? 
(By Gerald McKelvey) 

The Pirates won the World Series; there’s 
no disputing that. 

But what happened in Sunday's postgame 
victory celebration in Pittsburgh (the game 
was played in Baltimore) is very much under 
dispute. 

The mayor, Peter F. Flaherty, said, “We 
had an overexuberant celebration,” The 
police chief said that reports of riot and as- 
sault among the celebrants “were unfounded 
and in some cases completely fabricated” by 
newsmen. 

In its Sunday night dispatches, the As- 
sociated Press said 40,000 fans rioted in the 
downtown Triangle, danced nude in the 
streets, openly made love in the parks and 
cheered while at least a dozen women were 
raped on the streets. 

The report said that more than 300 per- 
sons were arrested, that shops were van- 
dalized and looted. 

United Press International carried reports 
of the activity, but did not term it a riot, 
said that police reported no rapes and 
claimed it did not make excessive reports of 
arrests. 

But there was general agreement in Pitts- 
burgh that wire service stories on the victory 
celebration were highly inflated. 

Police Superintendent Robert E. Colville, 
complaining of “many unfounded and in 
some cases completely fabricated stories 
which went over the national news media,” 
released these statistics: 

98 persons were arrested during the cele- 
bration, 90 for drunkenness, six for disor- 
derly conduct and two juveniles for bur- 
glary. All have been released. 

Of the 128 persons treated for injuries 
received during the parade, all but one are 
back at home. 

There were no rapes (confirmed by the city 
hospital where rape cases are referred). 

20 store windows were broken but in some 
cases simply by the crush of people parading 
through the narrow streets of the Triangle, 
the downtown section where the celebration 
was held. 

As for the public lovemaking, 
termed that “nothing unusual.” 

“With over 100,000 persons in the down- 
town area, there were no major injuries, no 
violent crimes against persons and the over- 
whelming number of arrests were made for 
intoxication,” Colville added. 

Both Colville and Mayor Flaherty criticized 
the news media for reporting events that 
were not later substantiated. 

On Monday, Flaherty said, “While we had 
an overexuberent celebration last night, the 
situation was blown out of proportion by 
some of the news media.” 

Pittsburgh’s two daily newspapers poked 
fun at the reports. Monday afternoon’s Press 
said, “Sorry, Sir—But Post Series Tales Can’t 
compare with Fall of Rome.” Tuesday morn- 
ing’s Post Gazette said, “Triangle Rampage 
In Eye of Beholder—Reports Vary Wildly.” 

The Associated Press said one of its news- 
men “witnessed one apparent assault on a 
young woman.” 


Colville 


RECONFIRMATION OF 
FEDERAL JUDGES 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
my attention was recently called to an 
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article written more than 15 years ago 
by an outstanding Virginian on the sub- 
ject of judicial self-restraint. 

The author of the article was Ralph T. 
Catterall, long a member of the State 
Corporation Commission of Virginia. 

In his article, Mr. Catterall pointed out 
the dangers which are posed when judges 
set aside the tradition of restraint and 
substitute their own convictions for the 
provisions of the Constitution. 

I have proposed that the Constitution 
be amended to provide for periodic recon- 
firmation of Federal judges by the Sen- 
ate. The lack of judicial restraint which 
has been shown by some Federal judges 
in recent years was one of the main rea- 
sons for my proposing this amendment. 

I hope that my proposal will generate 
renewed interest in the subject of the 
role and function of the judiciary, a sub- 
ject te which Mr. Catterall contributed 
considerable wisdom more than 15 years 
ago. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Catterall’s article, “The Obliga- 
tion of the Judiciary,” originally pub- 
lished in the American Bar Association 
Journal, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JUDICIAL SEt¥F-RESTRAINT: THE OBLIGATION 
OF THE JUDICIARY 
(By Ralph T. Catterall) 

In his address at the John Marshall Bi- 
centennial Ceremonies, 41 A.BAJ. 1009. 
Chief Justice Warren said: 

“Insistence upon the independence of the 
judiciary in the early days of our nation 
was perhaps John Marshall’s greatest con- 
tribution to constitutional law. He aptly 
stated the controlling principle when, in 
speaking of the Court during his tenure, he 
said that they had “never sought to enlarge 
the judicial power beyond its proper bounds, 
nor feared to carry it to the fullest extent 
that duty required”. That is precisely the 
obligation of the judiciary today. Self-re- 
straint and fearlessness are always essential 
attributes of every branch of our Govern- 
ment.” 

An independent judiciary (with power to 
issue a writ of habeas corpus) marks the 
dividing line between ‘a free nation and a 
police state. A police state is a state where 
the police can hold you in custody as long 
as they please, and no judge who is not 
himself afraid of the police can let you out. 
So the Act of Settlement, 1701, settled the 
British Crown on the Protestant descend- 
ants of the Electress Sophia on condition 
that they appoint judges for life; our own 
Declaration of Independence denounced 
George III for not extending that principle 
to the Colonies (“He has made Judges de- 
pendent on his Will alone, for the tenure 
of their offices, and the amount and pay- 
ment of their salaries.”) and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States embodies that 
principle. We cannot get along without it. 
It is a pearl of great price. The great price 
that the people willingly pay to have judges 
who are not dependent on anybody is that 
everybody is dependent on the self-restraint 
of the judges. To them we confide the power 
to make decisions affecting life, liberty and 
property in return for their promise to ap- 
ply the law as they honestly understand it. 

Dissenting in United States v. Butler, 297 
U.S. 1 (1936), complaining of the abuse of 
judicial power and “a tortured construction 
of the Constitution”, Mr. Justice Stone said 
(page 78): 

“The power of courts to declare a statute 
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unconstitutional is subject to two guiding 
principles of decision which ought never to 
be absent from judicial consciousness. One 
is that courts are concerned only with the 
power to enact statutes, not with their wis- 
dom, The other is that while unconstitu- 
tional exercise of power by the executive and 
legislative branches of the government is 
subject to judicial restraint, the only check 
upon our own exercise of power is our own 
sense of self-restraint.” 

Those words rankled in the breast of Mr. 
Justice Sutherland for months. To him they 
seemed to “offend the proprieties” and “im- 
pugn the good faith of those who think 
otherwise”. So, dissenting in West Coast 
Hotel Co. v. Parrish, 300 U. S. 379 (1937), he 
unburdened himself (page 402) ; 

“The suggestion that the only check upon 
the exercise of the judicial power, when 
properly invoked, to declare a constitutional 
right superior to an unconstitutional statute 
is the judge’s own faculty of self-restraint, is 
both ill considered and mischievous. Self-re- 
straint belongs in the domain of will and not 
of judgment. The check upon the judge is 
that imposed by his oath of office, by the 
Constitution and by his own conscientious 
and informed convictions; and since he has 
the duty to make up his own mind and ad- 
judge accordingly, it is hard to see how there 
could be any other restraint.” 

Judge Sutherland modifies the word “‘con- 
victions” with “conscientious and informed”. 
It would, however, be impossible for him to 
hold convictions that were not conscientious 
and informed. The act of thinking that a 
conviction was not conscientious and in- 
formed would keep him from entertaining 
that particular conviction. The importance 
attributed by Mr. Justice Sutherland to his 
own convictions is the philosophers’ stone 
that transmutes natural law into positive 
law. Natural law can never produce a writ of 
fieri facias in the hands of the sheriff except 
through the medium of some judge's convic- 
tions. 

Justice Sutherland was quite right in say- 
ing that “‘self-restraint belongs in the do- 
main of will and not of judgment”. It calls 
for enough will power to resist the tempta- 
tion to do good. (“Good"” in this context 
means what the judge knows is good. 
{“Knows” means what the judge knows that 
he knows.]) Whether, in a given case, the 
judge will ignore the written law that he has 
promised to obey in favor of his concept of 
natural law depends on the strength of his 
convictions. He will do so only when he 
knows that he is right. Justice Holmes was 
sceptical about natural law for the same 
reason that he distrusted the man who 
knows he is right. 

Chief Justice Marshall had convictions 
about the sanctity of the ownership of land. 
He had gone deeply in debt to buy land in 
the Northern Neck of Virginia, and Virginia 
had passed a statute the effect of which, 
if valid, would be to deprive him of his land. 

Fletcher v. Peck, 6 Cranch 87 (1810), in- 
volved a Georgia statute that deprived land- 
owners of their land, That was before the 
Fourteenth Amendment; and the due proc- 
ess clause in the Bill of Rights did not 
apply to the states. Marshall held that the 
Georgia statute violated the contract clause 
of the Federal Constitution. But for good 
measure he held as an independent and suf- 
ficient ground for his judgment that the 
statute was void as a matter of natural law 
(page 139) : 

HE | 


“The State of Georgia was restrained either 
by general principles which are common 
to our free institutions, or by the particular 
provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States, from passing a law.” 

He takes his stand that a state law is 


void in two separate instances: (1) if it 
violates the Constitution, and (2) if it vio- 
lates general principles. 
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Mr. Justice Wiliam Johnson, Jefferson's 
first appointee to the Court, could not go 
along with Marshall on the constitutional 
ground. He said (page 143) : 

“I do not hesitate to declare that a state 
does not possess the power of revoking its 
own grants, But I do it on a general principle, 
on the reason and nature of things: a princi- 
ple which will impose laws even on the 
Deity.” 

Judge Johnson knows he is right even if 
the Deity should differ with him. Most sup- 
porters of natural law are more modest: they 
are merely certain that they know the Laws 
of Nature and of Nature's God. 

Loan Association v. Topeka, 20 Wall. 655 
(1875), heid a state stetute void on general 
principles, The Court did not rely on or men- 
tlon any clause of the Constitution. The 
Fourteenth Amendment had been on the 
kooks for seven years, but the Justices had 
not yet discovered the talismanic properties 
of the due process clause. To Mr, Justice 
Miller the statute looked like robbery, and 
that was all he needed to know. He said (page 
664): 

“To lay, with one hand, the power of the 
government on the property of the citizen, 
and with the other to bestow it upon favored 
individuals to aid private enterprises and 
build up private fortunes, is none the less a 
robbery because it is done under the forms 
of law and is called taxation.” 

Mr. Justice Clifford, on behalf of the self- 
restraint school of thought, objected that 
the Court ought not to hold state statutes 
void without relying on the Constitution or 
any clause thereof, saying (page 669): 

“Such a power is denied to the courts, be- 
cause to concede it would be to make the 
courts sovereign over both the Constitution 
and the people, and convert the government 
into a judicial despotism.” 

The next generation of Justices discovered 
the intricate beauties of the due process 
clause and used it with telling effect in a 
long line of cases in which they were sure 
that they knew what was good for the coun- 
try. Their zeal in protecting the people from 
the mistakes of their elected representatives 
was described by Mr. Justice Holmes, dis- 
senting in Baldwin v. Missouri, 281 U.S. 586 
(1930), as “. . . evoking a constitutional pro- 
hibition from the void of ‘due process of 
IAW 5.3" 

Speaking of the constitutional rights of 
the states, he said (page 595) : 

“As the decisions now stand, I see hardly 
any limit but the sky to the invalidating of 
those rights if they happen to strike a major- 
ity of this court as for any reason undesir- 
able. I cannot believe that the Amendment 
was intended to give us carte blanche to em- 
body our economic or moral beliefs in its 
prohibitions.” 

But every man has his breaking point, and 
Holmes himself was faced with a temptation 
to do good that he could not resist. He was 
sceptical of many things, but not of the 
fundamental importance of freedom of 
speech. It took a long while for the Justices 
to get around to the notion that they could 
force freedom of speech on the states. As late 
as 1922, Mr. Justice Holmes joined in the 
opinion in Prudential Insurance Company v. 
Cheek, 259 U.S. 530, which said (page 543) : 

“Neither the 14th Amendment nor any 
other provision of the Constitution of the 
United States imposes upon the states any 
restrictions about ‘freedom of speech.’”’ 

Three years later it turned out that his 
brethren were ready, able and willing to 
bring freedom of speech under the aegis of 
due process of law. For twenty years Holmes 
had been fighting a rear-guard action against 
the extension of the due process clause. He 
would have had to be more than human to 
resist this particular extension and he did 


not resist it. He was 84 years old. In Gitlow 
v. New York, 268 U.S. 652, in a dissenting 


opinion, he said: 
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“The general principle of free speech, it 
seems to me, must be taken to be included 
in the Fourteenth Amendment, in view of the 
scope that has been given to the word ‘lib- 
erty’ as there used.” 

The most articulate champion of the doc- 
trine of self-restraint on the Bench today 
is Mr. Justice Black. He implores his col- 
leagues to give up their natural law doctrines 
and go back to a study of the text of the 
document and the history from which it 
grew, Dissenting in Adamson y. California, 
332 U.S. 46 (1947), he said: 

“This decision reasserts a constitutional 
theory spelled out in Twining v. New Jersey, 
211 US. 78, 53 L. ed. 97, 29 S. Ct. 14, that this 
Court is endowed by the Constitution with 
boundless power under ‘natural law’ periodi- 
cally to expand and contract constitutional 
standards to conform to the Court's con- 
ception of what at a particular time con- 
stitutes ‘civilized decency’ and ‘fundamental 
liberty and justice.’ 

“I think that decision and the ‘natural 
law’ theory of the Constitution upon which 
it relies degrade the constitutional safe- 
guards of the Bill of Rights and simultane- 
ously appropriate for this Court a broad 
power which we are not authorized by the 
Constitution to exercise. 

“And I further contend that the ‘natural 
law’ formula which the Court uses to reach 
its conclusion in this case should be aban- 
doned as an incongruous excresence on our 
Constitution. I believe that formula to be 
itself a violation of our Constitution, in that 
it subtly conveys to courts, at the expense 
of legislatures, ultimate power over public 
policies in fields where no specific provision 
of the Constitution limits legislative power. 

“But this formula also has been used in 
the past, and can be used in the future, to 
license this Court, in considering regulatory 
legislation, to roam at large in the broad ex- 
panses of policy and morals and to trespass, 
all too freely, on the legislative domain of 
the States as well as the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

In Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 
483, the Court forbade the states to main- 
tain segregated public schools, In Bolling v. 
Sharpe, 347 U.S. 497, the Court forbade the 
Congress of the United States to maintain 
segregated public schools. Both cases were 
decided the same day, May 17, 1954. 

In the Brown Case (dealing with state 
schools) the Court called for the facts of 
history (as Mr. Justice Black did in Adam- 
son). After thousands of hours of laborious 
research the facts of history were produced: 
they proved that nobody in 1868 expected the 
Fourteenth Amendment to abolish segrega- 
tion. (See Alexander M. Bickel: The Original 
Understanding and the Segregation Decision, 
69 Harv. L. Rev. 1.) The facts of history were 
dismissed as irrelevant and immaterial. The 
Court knocked out state segregation on the 
basis of the equal protection clause, saying: 

“This disposition makes unnecessary any 
discussion whether such segregation also vio- 
lates the Due Process Clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment.” 

But in Bolling the Court abolished segre- 
gation solely on the basis of the due process 
clause, thereby demonstrating that it would 
have reached the same result in Brown if the 
equal protection clause had never been 
adopted. 

In the Bolling Case the Court did not call 
for research into the facts of history. In 
1791, nobody thought that the Bill of Rights 
abolished even slavery, but the Court held in 
1954 that words not intended to abolish 
slavery were intended to abolish segregation, 

The basis for the decision in the Bolling 
Case is stated by the Court at the end of its 
opinion (page 500): 

“In view of our decision that the Consti- 
tution prohibits the states from maintaining 
racially segregated public schools, it would 


be unthinkable that the same Constitution 
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would impose a lesser duty on the Federal 
Government.” 

This non sequitur is unique. The clause of 
the Constitution on which the state decision 
is exclusively based does not impose any duty 
on the Federal Government, as the Court 
pointed out on the previous page of its opin- 
ion (page 499): 

“The Fifth Amendment, which is applica- 
ble in the District of Columbia, does not con- 
tain an equal protection clause as does the 
Fourteenth Amendment which applies only 
to the states.” 

A lawyer would be laughed out of court 
who argued with a straight face: 

“In view of your decision that the con- 
stitution prohibits the states from impairing 
the obligation of contracts, Iit would be un- 
thinkable that the same constitution would 
impose a lesser duty on the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 

When you say that something is “unthink- 
able” you are expressing as forcefully as you 
can the strength of your convictions, You 
mean that no honest and rational person 
could disagree with you. The Court does not 
say that segregation is unthinkable. The un- 
thinkable thing is “that the same Constitu- 
tion would impose a lesser duty on the Fed- 
eral Government, The argument runs that if 
the Constitution forbids the states to do 
some evil thing, it is unthinkable that it 
would impose a lesser duty on the Federal 
Government. Heretofore the rule of decision 
has turned on whether the Constitution does 
forbid something, rather than on whether it 
would forbid something. What the Court calls 
unthinkable is that the Constitution would 
forbid an evil in the states and not in the 
District. Between September 17, 1787, and 
May 17, 1954, the doctrine the court calls 
unthinkable had been universally thought. 

The Court could have avoided this diffi- 
culty, and could have got out of the frying 
pan into the fire, by deciding the federal 
school case first or by basing the state school 
cases on the due process clause. 

The 1791 Amendment says: “No person 
shall be . . . deprived of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty, without due process of law... .” 

The 1868 Amendment says: “. . . nor shall 
any State deprive any person of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law. ...” 

Thus the Amendment applicable only to 
the United States and the Amendment appli- 
cable only to the states both contain the 
same words; and, if the Court had first for- 
bidden segregation in the District on the 
basis of those words, it would have followed 
logically that the same words would neces- 
sarily produce the same result in the states. 
The Court passed up the chance to hold that 
exactly the same words means exactly the 
same thing, in fayor of holding that widely 
different words produce exactly the same re- 
sut. The Court decided the state case first 
and then held that the state case governed 
the federal case. That would have followed if 
the decision in the state case had been based 
on the due process clause; but the Court did 
not use the due process clause in the state 
case even as a makeweight. 

If the Court had decided the federal case 
first, the expensive and useless research into 
the history of the equal protection clause 
would not have occurred and there would 
have been no debate over the facts of his- 
tory. For 165 years any colored children who 
were educated in the nation’s capital were 
educated in separate schools. The Justices 
knew that it would sound silly to ask coun- 
sel to search for evidence that the framers of 
the Fifth Amendment intended it to abolish 
segregation. 

But if the Court had begun at the begin- 
ning, it would have had to begin with a 
clause of the Constitution adopted in 1791 
that did not keep the Congress from passing 
and the courts from upholding the Fugitive 
Slave Law of 1850. Members of Congress and 
Presidents of the United States also swear 
to support the Constitution; and they had 
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not thought it necessary to integrate the 
schools in the District of Columbia. The 
psychological treatises cited by the Court 
would have justified Congress in abolishing 
Segregation in the District, because for many 
years it has been well understood that the 
police power is the power to adopt and en- 
force a policy to prevent an eyll, and that the 
writings of experts can be cited in support 
of the argument that what the legislature 
seeks to forbid could be thought to be an 
evil. And if the Court had cited the learned 
treatises in support of its decision based on 
the due process clause, it would have sounded 
as if the Court was citing them to support 
its own exercise of the police power. 

The Court does not say in so many words 
that it adheres to the dogmas of “natural 
law”, but these school cases are not the first 
in which natural law considerations have 
played a decisive part. They give comfort to 
those who believe that the eternal verities 
should take precedence over the written law, 
and they are disturbing to those who prefer 
a written constitution. Progressive modifica- 
tion by the judges of the judge-made com- 
mon law is a very different thing from ab- 
ruptly changing a written constitution, If 
the eternal verities as revealed through the 
writings of Gunnar Mydral are to outweigh 
the words written in the constitution, the 
concept of the constitution as a solemn and 
binding contract is destroyed. 

The meaning of judicial self-restraint is 
that the judge will successfully restrain him- 
self from putting his own convictions ahead 
of the law. If he does not like the written 
Constitution, it is not for him, in the words 
of Omar, to “shatter it to bits—and then re- 
mould it nearer to the Heart’s Desire”, or, in 
the no less eloquent words of Mr. Justice 
Black, “to roam at large in the broad ex- 
panses of policy and morals and to trespass, 
all too freely, on the legislative domain of 
the states as well as the Federal Govern- 
ment”. 


But, as Mr. Justice Black has said, the 
Court has for many years been roaming at 
large in the broad expanses of policy and 


morals; and, as Mr. Justice Holmes inti- 
mated, the Court has often embodied its own 
economic and moral beliefs in the due proc- 
ess clause; and, as Mr. Justice Clifford point- 
ed out eighty years ago, that sort of thing 
leads to judicial despotism. The strongest 
denunciations of the Supreme Court are 
found, not in the speeches of soap-box ora- 
tors, but in the opinions of dissenting 
Justices. 

In past cases in which the Court has in- 
jected its moral views into the picture, it 
has not upset the domestic institutions of 
the states. When the Court was holding in 
a long line of cases, subsequently overruled, 
that intangible property taxed by one state 
cannot be taxed by another, there was no 
concerted outcry from the supporters of a 
written constitution: the decisions pleased 
more people than they annoyed. The same 
thing can be said of the Court's holdings in 
the realm of freedom of speech and freedom 
of religion. Most people agree that there is 
a moral foundation for those decisions; al- 
though the constitutional foundation is 
somewhat shaky. Chief Justice Taney’s 
opinion in the Dred Scott Case than an Act 
of Congress freeing the slaves in the Ne- 
braska Territory deprived the slave owners 
of their property without due process of law 
caused a good deal of controversy, but did 
not interfere with the internal affairs of the 
states. The school case decisions differ not 
only in degree but in kind from past ex- 
amples of “judicial despotism”. It is the dif- 
ference between advancing into forbidden 
territory step by step and advancing by leap 
and bounds. The leaps and bounds began 
with Shelley v. Kraemer, 334 U.S. 1 in 1948. 
When Chief Justice Vinson wrote the Court’s 
opinion in that case he did not realize what 
a leap the Court was taking. He found out 
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in Barrows v. Jackson, 346 U.S. 249 (1953). 
In that case, dissenting all by himseif, he 
sputtered (page 267) that the majority 
opinion: “puts personal predisposition in a 
paramount position over well-established 
proscriptions on power.” 

He, too, cast a backward glance at the good 
old days of judicial self-restraint, saying 
(page 269) : 

“Since we must rest our decision on the 
Constitution alone, we must set aside pre- 
dilections on social policy and adhere to the 
settled rules which restrict the exercise of 
our power to judicial review—remembering 
that the only restraint upon this power is our 
own sense of self-restraint.” 

The alarming significance of the school 
cases extends beyond the immediate deci- 
sions. Never before have the personal pre- 
dilections and moral certainties of the Jus- 
tices ridden so rough-shod over the text of 
the written Constitution. The Court has 
found that the moral law which impels it to 
advance the interests of colored people out- 
weighs the moral law which teaches that a 
judge who has sworn to uphold a constitu- 
tion ought to uphold it. Actually, the Court 
was not faced with a moral dilemma. A 
judge is not blameworthy who enforces a 
written law that he disagrees with, and as a 
last resort he can resign if the law he has 
sworn to enforce is more immoral than he 
can stomach. But the Justices, in the school 
cases, have trapped in a genuine moral 
dilemma all those who believe (1) that the 
Constitution is a binding contract, and (2) 
that the Supreme Court is the final umpire 
to interpret that contract. 

To illustrate this moral dilemma with a 
homely example, let us suppose that two 
teams are tied in the last inning of the World 
Series and that the umpire is morally con- 
vinced that the Yankees ought to win. The 
Yankee runner is tagged with the ball forty- 
five feet from the home plate, and the um- 
pire, acting on his understanding of the pre- 
cepts of natural law, declares that the runner 
is safe at home. Those who bet on the 
Dodgers are then confronted with the prob- 
lem of whether the moral law requires them 
to pay their bets, and those who bet on the 
Yankees are confronted with the problem of 
whether the moral law permits them to 
accept the payments. Does the decision of 
the umpire prevail over the rules of the game? 
One of the rules of the game is that both 
teams shall obey the decision of the umpire; 
and the umpire has promised to stick to the 
Tule book. 

The price of judicial independence is that 
the people are dependent on judicial self- 
restraint. The people have made this bargain 
on the understanding that the judges will 
render equal justice under law and will not 
enforce their personal convictions in lieu of 
law. Those who understand what the court 
has done can hardly think it immoral to pro- 
test and to resist. It has been suggested in 
support of what the court has done that 
“world opinion” is pleased by the result. No 
worse reason could be suggested. No decision 
of a court is going to stem the torrent of 
Communist propaganda, and even if it did, 
the preservation of the Constitution is more 
important than the approval of the Kremlin. 
Even those who are most sensitive to world 
opinion have not recommended that amend- 
ments to our constitution should be made by 
a vote of three fourths of the members of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations. 

The school decisions have raised acrimoni- 
ous issues between North and South and 
within the political parties, and those issues, 
by exciting specific and dramatic controver- 
sies, have obscured the one great issue: 
whether the people of this country really 
believe that any immediate reform can pos- 
sibly be worth more to the United States than 
the preservation of the Constitution of the 
United States. 
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MARYLAND'S WORLD CHAMPIONS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, while it 
is now a matter of record that the pride 
of my State in professional baseball, the 
Baltimore Orioles, were narrowly defeat- 
ed in their attempt to win a second con- 
secutive world’s series championship, I 
want to assure Senators that Maryland 
does boast of another group oi baseball 
world champions. 

The Hagerstown Colt League All-Stars, 
of Hagerstown, Md., won the Colt Base- 
ball World Championship this year, for 
the second time in 5 years. The Hagers- 
town team won the title by defeating a 
Hawaii all-star team in the final game of 
the tournament August 26 at Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Mr. President, in tribute to the Ha- 
gerstown All-Stars, World Champions of 
Colt League Baseball, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the report of their victory as published 
in the Hagerstown Morning Herald of 


August 27. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

Loca Coutts Wrin WORLD TITLE 

LAFAYETTE, Inp.—The Hagerstown Colt 
League All Stars, getting an assist from the 
Purdue University athletic department, won 
the Colt League World Championship for the 
second time in five years by blasting Hawaii 
10-0 Thursday night. 

Terry Brown, son of coach Jim Brown, 
pitched a three-hitter, delivered a pair of 
runs with a double and scored two more in 
keying the victory. But if the Purdue trainer 
had not been available, Brown might have 
been forced to watch the game from the side- 
lines. 

Brown woke up Thursday with a swollen 
right hand, his pitching hand. The swelling 
was caused by Brown being hit with a pitch 
during batting practice prior to Wednesday's 
game with Hawaii, the only game the locals 
lost in the tourney. 

Brown was taken to Purdue where the 
trainer worked on his hand for one and one- 
half hours, eventually causing the swelling to 
lessen to the point where Brown could play. 

Brown was then able to take his mound 
turn and he came through by scattering 
three hits, striking out ten and walking only 
three while never being in trouble, 

“I'm so proud of them I don't know what 
to say,” a jubilant coach Jim Brown re- 
marked, “It really hasn't sunk in yet.” 

Hagerstown started off with a flurry as it 
pushed across nine runs in the first two in- 
nings to repeat its title performance of 1967. 

Bob Osbourne gave Hagerstown all the 
runs it needed in the first when he followed 
Mike Lowry’s walk and Brown’s single with 
a single to score two. 

The locals tucked the victory away in the 
second when Greg Leedy was hit by a pitch, 
Mike Steiner singled and Mike Gentry got 
aboard with a bunt single to load the bases. 
Lowry then walked to force in a run and 
cause Hawaii to change pitchers. 

Lee Ridenour greeted reliever Mark Naga- 
minei with a single to score two runs and 
Brown followed with a double for two more. 
Osbourne then singled to bring one home 
and came on around to score on an error by 
Hawaii's third baseman after Doug Higgins 
flied out to center. 

Hagerstown reached double figures in the 
fifth inning when Osbourne lashed a triple 
and tallied on Bill Joife’s double. 

Hagerstown teed off on three Hawaii hurl- 
ers for ten base hits as starter Yamanda was 
tagged with the loss. 

Coach Brown expressed pleasure with the 
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way his players came back after being 
blanked 1-0 by Hawaii Wednesday night. 
“They were really up for the game. They were 
down after losing Wednesday but they came 
back. I’m really proud of them,” Brown said, 
The Colt Leaguers will return to Hagers- 
town today between 5 and 6 p.m. The team 
bus will arrive at Hellane Park. 
000 0—0 3 1 
270 010 x—10 10 0 


Yamada, Nagaminei, Kish and Kira; Brown 
and Higgins. 


VETERANS DAY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, No- 
vember 11 marks the date of Veterans 
Day. Because of the Monday holiday bill, 
I and US. citizens everywhere will cele- 
brate this national holiday on Monday, 
October 25. Much has happened in the 
last year to change the complexion of 
the problems facing our veterans. We 
have seen the phasing down of the Viet- 
nam war with its resultant problems of 
unemployment, housing needs, educa- 
tional needs, and drug abuse. 

With our veterans population rising to 
over 28 million, our needs to provide ben- 
efits for these veterans has also risen, 
This last year has seen the implementa- 
tion of a drug abuse rehabilitation pro- 
gram in the Veterans’ Administration. 
President Nixon has established a Spe- 
cial Action Office on Drug Abuse Pre- 
vention. This office has been established 
within the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent and has direct responsibility for all 
nonlaw enforcement aspects of Federal 
drug abuse prevention including re- 


search, treatment, rehabilitation train- 


ing, and education and prevention. 

Mr. President, the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee was established during this 
past year in direct response to the needs 
of the veterans’ segment of our popula- 
tion. This committee has taken a strong 
initiative in formulating legislation and 
investigating needed areas of reform. 
The Veterans’ Affairs Committee and its 
members have been considering the fol- 
lowing matters: The establishment of a 
program of exchange of medical infor- 
mation; a bill to increase the vocational 
rehabilitation allowances and educa- 
tional assistance allowances; a bill to 
authorize the issuance of national serv- 
ice life insurance to prisoners of war; 
a provision for automatic cost-of-living 
increases in dependency and indemnity 
compensation payable to veterans; the 
establishment of a national cemetery sys- 
tem within the VA except for certain 
cemeteries and memorials under the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Secretary of the 
Army, Secretary of the Navy, and the 
Secretary of the Air Force; a bill to es- 
tablish a Court of Veterans’ Appeals 
and describe its jurisdiction and func- 
tion; an increase of maximum amount 
of grant payable for specially adapted 
housing for disabled veterans; a bill to 
improve recruitment and retention of 
career personnel in the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery of the VA; legis- 
lation to authorize the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs to issue direct loans to 
veterans; a provision that increases in 
social security, railroad retirement bene- 
fits, and cost-of-living adjustments of 
civil service retirement annuities shall 
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not cause corresponding decreases in vet- 
erans’ pensions; and lastly, legislation 
has been introduced which provides that 
all income of the retired spouse shall be 
disregarded in determining the annual 
income of a veteran. Our U.S. veterans 
can thus readily see that their repre- 
sentatives are giving due consideration 
to the multitude of problems facing all 
veterans. The establishment of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee increases my 
confidence that Congress will be more 
responsive and understanding of the spe- 
cial needs of these men and women who 
have served our Nation in its Armed 
Forces. 

I have always been concerned over 
our Nation’s responsibility to its vet- 
erans, as the basic ingredient of our Na- 
tion is the relationship between the Na- 
tion as a whole and its citizen popula- 
tion. This relationship is clearly shown 
by our veterans population and our vet- 
erans benefit system. This is as it should 
be, because these patriotic and loyal 
American citizens have always risen to 
place their lives between our country and 
foreign aggression throughout history 
and in every part of the globe. 

Mr. President, I personally want our 
veterans to know that Congress will not 
rest on past actions, but will continue 
to look forward to solve or alleviate the 
burdens these men and women must 
bear. I join with the veterans in com- 
memorating this day and assure them 
that the year to come will be as fruitful 
for them as the past year has been. 

I expect to spend Monday, October 
25, visiting veterans in the Columbia 
Veterans Hospital and other places. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AU- 
THORIZATION, 1971—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
ALLEN). The period for the transaction 
of routine morning business having now 
expired, the Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, the conference 
report on H.R. 9844, which the clerk will 
state. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of, the Senate to the bill H.R. 
9844, to authorize certain construction at 
military installations, and for other purposes, 
having met, have agreed that the House 


recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same 


with an amendment. Signed by all the con- 
ferees on the part of both Houses. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the conference report. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum cail be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

WAIVER OF THE RULE REQUIRING PRINTING OF 
CONFERENCE REPORT AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the require- 

ment that the conference report be 
printed as a Senate report be waived, 
inasmuch as under the Rules of the 

House, it has been printed as a House 

document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
move the adoption of the conference re- 
port on the military construction author- 
ization bill for fiscal year 1972, and in 
connection therewith have a brief state- 
ment. 

The report was signed by all conferees, 
House and Senate, and has now been 
agreed to by the House. 

The bill as agreed to would provide a 
total new authority of $1,986,323,000, and 
an increase in prior years’ authority of 
$6,011,000, or a total authority of $1,992,- 
334,000. 

The amount of new authority approved 
is $273,121,000 below the amount orig- 
inally requested by the Department of 
Defense. It includes, however, $183,570,- 
000 for construction relating to the Safe- 
guard anti-ballistic-missile system which 
was transferred to, and then considered 
in, the military procurement authoriza- 
tion bill. 

This leaves a net reduction in new 
authority of $89,551,000 below the 
amount requested. We consider this 
fairly substantial in this rather austere 
construction bill. 

The Senate position prevailed on 70 
percent of the items in dispute in the 
conference. 

The bill as approved by the conference 
committee is $12.9 million below that 
originally approved by the Senate. 

I would now mention a few points that 
might be of special interest. 

First, military family housing. This 
year the Department requested an in- 
crease in the average unit cost of housing 
both within and outside the United 
States, the basis for this being the rising 
cost of construction over the past several 
months. 

The Senate, during its consideration of 
the bill, allowed a modest increase of 
about 4 percent in the unit cost to Insure 
that there would be no degradation of 
existing standards in the housing to be 
constructed in the future. 

The House chose to retain present 
average unit cost limitations, but rather 
than reducing the funds requested, which 
were based on a higher unit cost, allowed 
some $15.3 million to remain in the bill; 
and added some 665 additional units to 
be absorbed within the funds allowed. 

The Senate position prevailed, how- 
ever, after it was made apparent to the 
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conferees that if some increase was not 
allowed, the housing program would be 
degraded and the additional units added 
by the House could not be built within 
the funds available. 

The Senate conferees did recede on 88 
units of badiy needed housing which 
were added by the House for Camp Drum, 
N.Y.; and 90 units requested by the Air 
Force after the bill was submitted to the 
Congress for a highly classified project 
in Australia. There are sufficient funds 
in the Military Family Housing Account 
to accomplish this construction. 

I refer now to the two water pollution 
abatement projects that were offered on 
the floor of the Senate when the bill was 
under consideration early last August. 
These amendments related to the im- 
provement of the sewerage disposal sys- 
tems at Fort Monmouth, N.J., and Fort 
Wainwright, Alaska. Each of these proj- 
ects would permit the Army to partici- 
pate in the local sanitary districts of the 
respective local communities, and since 
no testimony was presented before either 
committee concerning either, consider- 
able discussion took place in the confer- 
ence. 

In regard to Fort Monmouth, N.J., the 
Senate conferees were forced to recede 
to the House. Apparently, the State 
standards were changed by the State of 
New Jersey subsequent to the considera- 
tion of this measure by both the House 
and Senate committees. These changes 
seemed to make it imperative that Fort 
Monmouth either install its own ocean 
outfall or join the regional authority. 

The House conferees were adamant in 
their position that this project not be 
included in the bill since they had had 
no opportunity to look into the matter. 
It is a project which undoubtedly will be 
included in the fiscal year 1973 military 
construction authorization bill. 

At Fort Wainwright, Alaska, a differ- 
ent situation exists. Last year, a similar 
project for Fort Wainwright was denied 
by the Congress since the city of Fair- 
banks was not in compliance with exist- 
ing pollution standards and had not yet 
approved a bond issue to permit the im- 
provement of their existing sewerage sys- 
tem in order that they could comply 
with established standards. Since that 
time, however, the bond issue has been 
approved and preliminary planning is 
underway. The Army has determined 
that it will be more economical for them 
to join the sanitary sewerage system of 
the city of Fairbanks than to improve 
their existing plant. The granting of this 
authority now will aid the city in its 
planning and expedite the completion of 
the project. Funding for this project in 
the amount of $2 million is not necessary 
during this fiseal year. 

Finally, I would mention section 207 
of the bill which relates to the Culebra 
complex of the Atlantic Weapons Range. 
The Navy's training activities on the is- 
land of Culebra is a matter that has been 
delved into thoroughly by both the Com- 
mittees on Armed Services. It has also 
been discussed extensively on the floor of 
both Houses. 

The matter is still under study by the 
Department of Defense. The Navy has 
made many concessions to ameliorate 
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this emotional and political problem. 
They have complied in good faith with 
the agreement entered into last Janu- 
ary which in turn was signed in good 
faith by the representative officials of 
Puerto Rico and the island municipality 
of Culebra. 

Furthermore, Secretary Laird has said 
in writing that by the end of 1972, he 
will reappraise the Culebra situation and 
the alternative option(s) from the point 
of view of national security and the best 
interests of the people of Puerto Rico in 
order to make a final decision as to what 
additional action should be taken. 

While there is no doubt whatever the 
Secretary of Defense will adequately ful- 
fill his promise, the Senate in consider- 
ing this bill elected to include therein a 
provision as set forth in title II of the 
bill as proposed by Senator Jackson dur- 
ing the Senate committee’s consideration 
of this measure. In effect, this provision 
incorporates into law the stated position 
of the administration as expressed by 
Secretary Laird. 

As mentioned earlier, the House spent 
considerable time on this matter and the 
House conferees were adamant in their 
position that the Navy has acted in good 
faith, has already made many conces- 
sions; also that further amendments are 
unnecessary, particularly in light of Sec- 
retary Laird’s statement that he will 
again reappraise the situation by the end 
of 1972. 

After considerable discussion, the 
House conferees reluctantly agreed to ac- 
cept the Senate amendment with the fol- 
lowing change: 

As originally prepared, paragraph (b) 
of the Senate amendment reads in part 
as follows: 

(b) The detalled feasibility study author- 
ized by subsection (a) of this section shall 
be completed by December 31, 1972, and shall 
be done in sufficient detail as to provide a 
basis for the development of a plan for the 
orderly transfer of activities now conducted 
in the Culebra Complex to another site or 
sites. 


The House conferees insisted that the 
first sentence of this paragraph be short- 
ened by placing a period after the date 
“1972” and deleting the balance of the 
sentence. 

Mr. President, this amendment still re- 
quires the Secretary of Defense to com- 
plete his study by December 31, 1972, 
then report his findings and recommen- 
dations to the President of the United 
States and to the Committees on Armed 
Services of koth the Senate and the 
House of Representatives be assured 
that when this report is received, the 
Milita.y Construction Subcommittee will 
give it full consideration. 

Mr. President, I respectfully move the 
adoption of this conference report. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I rise tc congratulate the distin- 
guished chairman of the Military Con- 
struction Subcommittee (Mr. SYMING- 
ron) for his fine work in processing this 
bill through its various stages from hear- 
ings to the final congressional action an- 
ticipated today, and to express my sincere 
appreciation to the committee for includ- 
ing in this bill the $260,000 authorization 
to construct a badly needed cominurity 
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building at the Sugar Grove Naval Re- 
ceiving Station located in Pendleton 
County, W. Va. 

On June 4, 1971, I wrote to the Armed 
Services Committee and requested the 
committee to consider including this 
$260,000 unbudgeted item in their fiscal 
year 1972 military construction author- 
ization bill. The Sugar Grove facility is, 
of necessity, located in an isolated area 
in order that there will be no interference 
in the quality of the reception. While this 
isolation is necessary, it is not necessary, 
in my opinion, that the personnel sta- 
tioned at this location should be deprived 
of basic and needed facilities. That is why 
I requested this item which the commit- 
tee has been kind enough to include in 
the bill. 

There are four other West Virginia 
construction items authorized in this bill 
and I want to also thank the committee 
for including the necessary authorization 
in order that they can be included in the 
current fiscal year’s program. They are 
as follows: 

First. Romney, W. Va., construction of 
an Army Reserve Center, $415,009. This 
project is required in order to provide 
adequate training facilities for the ac- 
complishment of the training missions 
of assigned units. It will provide an 
Army Reserve Center with a 100-man 
capacity and a maintenance shop. The 
present leased facilities are inadequate, 
and the continued usage of them will 
hinder training and preclude increasing 
the capability of the unit. 

Second. Huntington, W. Va., conver- 
sion of storage building to armory, 
$67,000. The present facilities are over- 
crowded, and this lack of space is ham- 
pering the efficient operation of the units 
involved. The renovated facility will pro- 
vide space for the 254th Transportation 
Company, which is housed with two other 
units, and which presently has inade- 
quate unit supply, vault, and adminis- 
trative space. 

Third. Huntington, W. Va., construc- 
tion of an organizational maintenance 
shop, $65,000. The facility presently used 
for the organizational maintenance shop 
is needed for conversion to an armory, 
and it has been determined that it will 
be more economical and efficient to con- 
vert this facility, and construct a new 
organizational maintenance shop. 

Fourth. Martinsburg, W. Va., construc- 
tion of a one-unit armory, $220,000. The 
present facility is in a very deteriorated 
condition and is inadequate for the oper- 
ation, maintenance, and training of the 
units assigned. 

I feel that all of these items which I 
have enumerated above are needed proj- 
ects which will promote more efficiency 
in the operational and training functions 
of the units involved, and, again, I thank 
the subcommittee chairman and the 
other members of the Armed Services 
Committee for including them in the 
pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. At- 
LEN). The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the conference report was agreed to. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1961 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Foreign Relations last 
night reported H.R. 9910, the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1971. It is my under- 
standing that that report will be filed in 
the Senate this afternoon. The Senate 
has permission to receive messages, re- 
ports, and the like for the next 4 days, I 
believe. The hearings and the report it- 
self will go to the printer late this after- 
noon. 

Mr. President, with that explanation, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the consideration of H.R. 9910. 
I do this so that it will be the pending 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill, H.R. 9910, to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the request of the 
Senator from Montana. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H.R. 9910) 
which had been reported from the com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations with 
amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, there 
will be no consideration of the pending 
business this afternoon. We will endeavor 
to get copies of the report and hearings 
at the earliest opportunity to the Sena- 
tors who have indicated a vital interest 
in the bill. 


TO SEE OURSELVES AS OTHERS DO 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, NBC 
Radio Network News recently asked its 
foreign correspondents to express how 
the countries from which they report 
view America. Views were to be presented 
under three general categories: Eco- 
nomic, domestic, and foreign affairs. 

The documentary based on the results 
of that survey was broadcast on Septem- 
ber 12, 1971, over the NBC Radio Network 
on its award-winning “Second Sunday” 
series. 

Because I believe this program to be of 
timely and important value to Amer- 
icans, I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of this presentation, “A World 
Refiection—How They See Us,” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

A WORLD REFLECTION—How THEY SEE Us 

Premier PIERRE TRUDEAU. We understand 
your problem. We sympathize wholehearted- 
ly with your goal of a healthy economy. We 
suggest only that the adyocation of your sur- 
charge... 

Witson HALL. Premier Trudeau of Canada 
is somewhat understanding of US problems. 


Some other nations are equally sympathetic. 
Still others feel differently. We will look at 
both sides of the coin, 

(Music.) 

ANNOUNCER. This is Second Sunday, NBC's 
award-winning news documentary series. 
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This month's topic—“A World Refiection— 
How They See Us”. Here is your host Wilson 
Hall, 

Hatz. Never in our history as a world power 
has the image of the United States been at 
such a low ebb. We were riding high until 
the sixties. Then it seemed something or 
some things—fate, kismet—pulled the rug 
from under us. We became ensnarled in the 
race issue, with all its concomitant aspects— 
poverty, riots, busing, segregation, desegre- 
gation, you name it. We are frustrated and 
guilty, and we're being drained. And in the 
sixties we became more deeply mired in the 
Vietnam war. Now forty thousand American 
deaths later, we are trying to extricate our- 
selves. But the fact remains, we still are in 
Vietnam. As a result, we're not the sure- 
footed power we were following our assump- 
tion of world leadership after World War II. 
We are like the giant Gulliver, bound up by 
the Lilliputians, our problems. 

As a nation we have tried, we believe it 
can be argued, we have tried to behave de- 
cently by international standards. But it 
seems to little or perhaps no avail. We still 
flounder in the race issue, we still flounder in 
Vietnam. And to top it off, the value of the 
American dollar is in question. These are in- 
deed strange times. 

Because of these facts we've asked our cor- 
respondents around the world to advise us 
how the nations around the world see us, you 
and me and our nation. Within the coming 
hour we plan to pursue this inquiry along 
three broad lines—economic aspects, do- 
mestic issues, and the field of foreign affairs. 
First, as to foreign affairs. How do the British 
view us? 

GEORGE MONTGOMERY. This is George Mont- 
gomery in London. To be exact, on Fleet 
Street, the capital’s newspaper row, which 
helps make and reflect British attitudes on 
American foreign policy. For the last year or 
so there has been a growing feeling that the 
Americans were learning, in Vietnam and 
elsewhere, that their power had limitations, 
and accordingly the Americans were trying 
to pull in their horns. Now comes the dollar 
crisis, and the weekly magazine, the New 
Statesman, says that the actions of the 
Nixon administration have ended an era not 
just in world economics but in world politics. 
The Stateman goes on that the Americans 
have found their resources so overstretched 
that they have curtly abdicated as the 
world’s number-one nanny or nursemaid. 
The Stateman adds that what it calls the 
American empire has now crumbled and that 
in a few months’ time people will be talking 
not about Fort Knox but about Fortress 
America. 

That's a fairly typical left-wing view. But 
the right is making similar noises with the 
Sunday Telegraph mentioning what it calls 
Mr. Nixon's new policy of enlightened isola- 
tionism. The telegraph, along with other 
commentators, is saying that if the liberated 
dollar is the economic symbol of this enlight- 
ened isolationism, its military equivalent 
could well be heavy domestic American pres- 
sure for cuts in US troops in Europe. Many 
middle-of-the-road Britons claim that Amer- 
ica's new, more realistic, less aggressive at- 
titude about the limitations of its power 
augur well for peace. They say an American 
President may be going to Peking twenty 
years later than he could have gone, but at 
least he is going and not arrogantly. 

This is George Montgomery on Fleet Street 
in London. 

Hart. The British viewpoint, as might be 
expected, is rather tempered. Traditionally 
the British have been our allies, although 
they were, ironically, our first foe. How about 
our other traditional ally, France? However, 
a word of caution. It must be remembered 
that it was General de Gaulle about ten 
years ago who suggested cutting France away 
from the United States. His idea was the 
creation of a third force to counterbalance 
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the two super-powers, the United States and 
the Soviet Union. 

Dav Burrincton. This is David Burring- 
ton in Paris. The French rarely criticize the 
goals of American foreign policy. 

In fact, opinion surveys of the past five 
years show that Frenchmen rate the U.S. far 
ahead of any other country as France’s best 
friend. But when it comes to how the U.S. 
tries to achieve its goals—well, French crit- 
icism is often harsh. For example, there’s 
general approval of President Nixon’s deci- 
sion to wind down the Vietnam war. But 
French newspapers still sputter that Viet- 
namization won't work, and the most influ- 
ential paper, Le Monde, has advised Mr. 
Nixon to take a closer look at the recent 
seven-point Vietcong peace proposal. 

It’s American policy toward Europe, how- 
ever, that the French are touchiest about. 
President Pompidou has noted that the US. 
always says it’s in favor of the Common Mar- 
ket, but he doubts American leaders are 
really ready to face the consequences. The 
major consequence, the French insist, will be 
less American imports in Europe. This is a 
sore point. The weekly magazine L'Express 
recently blamed the current dollar crisis on 
excessive U.S. investment in Europe, thirteen 
billion dollars’ worth last year, and it warned 
that such investment inevitably generates 
political influence, dollar diplomacy. 

The French hope to see their own influence 
in Europe increase as American influence de- 
clines. But all this is based on the assump- 
tion that Russia is no longer a threat. Any 
new saber-rattling in Moscow would force a 
profound reappraisal. 

David Burrington, NBC News, outside the 
Foreign Ministry in Paris. 

Hatt. France and Great Britain have been 
friends in the historic sense. Germany has 
been our enemy in two world wars. After 
World War II we helped put West Germany 
on its feet, partly because we had to, Ger- 
many’s geographic position, plus the dy- 
namics of its people, make it a compelling 
force in world politics. And it can be argued 
that we acted as we did toward the Germans 
to prevent a Communist takeover of Western 
Europe: in the years following the war. Now 
in 1971, how does West Germany view us? 

Rosert Hacer. This is Robert Hager in West 
Berlin, I’m standing beside the Berlin Wall— 
tall, gray, and ugly. For West Berliners the 
specter of Communism and the Soviet bloc 
is never very far away. In spite of the pending 
Berlin agreement, West Berliners, and for 
that matter most West Germans, feel much 
more secure with the American army around, 
and that at the moment is their number-one 
concern over U.S. foreign policy. 

A few months ago, when the U.S. Senate 
was debating a cutback for troops in Europe, 
the influential newspaper Frankfurter All- 
gemeiner was warning its readers of neo- 
isolationism in the United States. A few days 
later, word that the Senate had decided not 
to tamper with the present troop levels 
brought a general sigh of relief throughout 
West Germany. Germans don’t see the U.S, 
presence here as a favor. Over the years, 
they’ve come to regard it as an obligation. 

The Defense Minister Helmut Schmidt 
once told me Americans should realize the 
US army is necessary in Germany not only 
as a defense for Germany but in Schmidt's 
view as a defense for America itself. West 
Germany, said Schmidt, just happens to be 
the front line. 

Apart from the various negotiations under 
way with the East, many West Germans will 
tell you they know the Russians best, and 
the Russians can't be trusted. Whether that 
be true or not, the Germans feel a lot more 
comfortable with America in the ring beside 
them. Withdrawal from other parts of the 
world may be all right, but the Germans 
don't want to see American withdrawal from 
this part of the globe. 

Robert Hager, alongside the Berlin Wall in 

L West Berlin. 
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HALL. Germany was one of our two major 
foes in World War II. The other, Japan. It’s 
sometimes interesting to speculate what 
might have happened if Japan had not made 
the mistake of bombing Pearl Harbor. For 
that act solidified American opinion into a 
determination to defeat the totalitarian 
powers. The Allies did defeat Germany and 
Japan, and then the United States rebuilt 
Japan. That is history. Today is now. What 
do the Japanese think of us now? 

Jounw Ricu. This is John Rich in Tokyo. 
Japanese policy makers are taking a new look 
at the United States. For 25 years, or almost 
as soon as they got used to the American 
occupation, the Japanese have taken the 
United States pretty much for granted. The 
Americans were in Japan, US forces operated 
from Japanese bases, and the Japanese 
simply assumed that America needed Japan 
and would thus take care of Japan. 

The double Nixon shocks—his announced 
trip to Peking and the economic measures— 
have shaken the Japanese as nothing has for 
years. One Japanese columnist writes that in 
Japan the image of a rich America has per- 
sisted. It was Kept alive by post-war mem- 
ories of generous aid and Japan's own heavy 
dependence on the United States, which 
came to be taken for granted. Because of this, 
he says, Japan has been reluctant to stand 
on its own feet. 

America’s moves toward China, made with- 
out consulting Japan, have forced the Jap- 
ansse to think more about their own future 
policy in Asia. When they think about a role 
independent from the United States, it seems 
to many Japanese to be a very lonely one. 
America’s new policy is forcing Japanese 
diplomats and leaders to face up to the reali- 
ties of the situation in Asia for the first time 
since World War II. One result may be that 
as Japan begins to make its own independent 
decisions it may gain a new appreciation of 
the United States and the protection and 
help it’s received from its conqueror for the 
past quarter-century. 

This is John Rich, NBC News, at the Japa- 
nese Foreign Ministry in Tokyo. 

Hau, We still have troops in Japan and 
in Germany and in other parts of the world. 
We have no soldiers in the Middle East. 
Nevertheless, that area poses a problem for 
American foreign policy. It is in this area 
that the interests of the Soviet Union and 
the United States directly conflict, the two 
super-powers maneuvering for positions of 
influence as relations grow ever more tense 
between the Israelis and the Arab world. 

Mark SCHLEIFER. This is Mark Schleifer 
in Beirut. Part of the way Beirut makes its 
living is by serving as a propaganda cen- 
ter for all of the conflicting political trends 
in the Arab world. But over the past year 
a shaky common view here towards American 
policy has emerged, a belief that only the 
United States has the power to force Israel 
to make the compromises that the Arab 
governments insist are necessary if there is 
ever to be peace in the Middle East. This 
consensus began to emerge when the more 
Tadical Arab states, particularly Egypt and 
Syria, became convinced that US-sponsored 
negotiations with Israel was the least pain- 
ful and most likely way to recover all of 
the Arab territory lost to Israel during the 
June, 1967 war. The differences, then, are 
more those of mood. 

Newspapers here, like Al Nahar, which re- 
fiect Egyptian opinion, are still suspicious 
and always ready to warn that American 
peace efforts may be just maneuvers to di- 
vide the Arabs and buy more time for Israel. 
The right wing mewspapers here like El 
Huyat, which reflect Saudi Arabian and Jor- 
danian opinion, keep urging the Arabs not 
to alienate the United States with rhetorical 
threats. 

Outside of this uneasy consensus stand 
the Palestinian guerrillas and the small but 
in‘tuential Arab New Left who argue that 
the Arabs will never be able to unite or de- 
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velop their economy unless they mobilize 
themselves for a revolutionary war, Viet- 
cong style, against Israel and, if necessary, 
the United States. 

This is Mark Schleifer at Al Nahar news- 
paper in Beirut. 

HarL. The Israelis have forged a power- 
ful nation in the Middle East, powerful be- 
cause of a strong national will, a will to 
live, a will to survive. 

KEN Lucorr. This is Ken Lucoff in Jeru- 
salem. A frequently-heard question here 
comes to politics, peace, social problems, and 
in fact anything at all is, “Is it good for the 
Jews?” meaning the Jews of Israel. At no 
time in recent years has that question been 
heard as often as when talking about Ameri- 
can attempts to bring Arabs and Israelis to- 
gether for a peace settlement. 

Many Israelis doubt US sincerity, frequent- 
ly claiming that the Nixon administration is 
more interested in chalking up a peace agree- 
ment to its credit than finding what Arabs 
and Israelis both like to call a just settle- 
ment. However, for all that’s written and 
said here about American pressure on Israel 
to accept a settlement that does not meet 
Jerusalem’s demands, the Nixon administra- 
tion is enjoying the greatest amount of pop- 
ularity here since taking office. More than 
52 percent of all Israelis apparently are 
pleased with the President’s Middle East pol- 
icies according to recent polls. This is a 
tremendous increase from fifteen percent, 
when the President first announced his so- 
called even-handed Middle East policy. 

What did worry Israelis, however, was the 
worsening American economic crisis, since 
Jerusalem is directly tied to the US dollar. 
Most Israelis now, though, are pleased with 
the administration’s recent sweeping eco- 
nomic program. Government financial advis- 
ers and businessmen alike say it Is the right 
step to strengthen all dollar-linked curren- 
cies, including the Israeli lira. 

What does trouble Israelis about America, 
however, is the permissiveness of middle- 
class young Americans, virtually all Jewish, 
who visit here. Too many of them, Israelis 
complain, bring with them drug habits and 
revolutionary rhetoric that influence their 
Israeli counterparts. And this, the Israelis 
say, definitely is not gocd for the Jews. 

This is Ken Lucoff at Freedom Square, 
Jerusalem, 

HarL. The Middle East lies at the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean, once a base for 
the British navy. With the phasing out of 
the British influence, the American Sixth 
Fleet had become a bulwark of strength in 
the area, somewhat diminished now as the 
Soviet navy grows in strength in the eastern 
Mediterranean. Since World War II the 
United States has been bolstering Its infu- 
ence on the western end of the Mediter- 
ranean, in Spain. Within the past year, Mr. 
Nixon, Mr. Agnew, other American digni- 
taries have visited Spain. Prince Carlos, the 
Spanish king-to-be, has visited this country. 
There seems to be a spirit of cordiality be- 
tween the two nations. But is there? 

Tim Brown. This is Tim Brown in Madrid. 
Not since Christopher Columbus discovered 
the Americas have relations at a political 
level been so cozy between the United States 
and Spain. But on an unofficial level there 
is simmering discontent. Franco’s political 
opponents strongly resent the US military 
presence here and complain of what they 
term the American economic colonialism of 
their country. 

They point out that 35 percent of all for- 
eign investment in Spain is American. An 
estimated three quarters of a billion dollars 
have been invested by US business, and over 
one hundred of America’s top two hundred 
companies are in Spain. In fact, no other 
country's presence is more noticeable in the 
daily life of the country. US military jets 
roar in and out of this air base near Madrid 
as they do at other bases near Zaragosa and 
Seville. 
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On the southern coast at Rota, Polaris- 
armed submarines leave to patrol the Medi- 
terranean and the Atlantic. Despite the anti- 
American sentiments, mainly fermented by 
the left, demonstrations against the US are 
rare in Spain. And the fact that this resent- 
ment has not boiled to the surface more 
often is in part a tribute to the general good 
manners of most Americans in Spain, and 
this includes the one million tourists that 
come annually. 

Most Spaniards also admit that the US is 
to a great extent responsible for the tremen- 
dous economic strides that have lifted the 
country out of poverty. 

This is Tim Brown at the US air base at 
Torrejon near Madrid. 

HarL. American preoccupation with Europe, 
the Far East, the Middle East, tends to make 
us sometimes to forget a very loyal friend, 
Australia. It’s been a quarter of a century 
since thousands of American GI’s based there 
had a profound effect on Australian thinking. 

Lronet Hupson. This is Lionel Hudson on 
the outskirts of Canberra. Australia’s federal 
capital is in the heart of the sheep country. 
It's spring here, and the lambs are dropping. 
But Australians are facing up to another new 
season with a lot less joy, a new season in 
international affairs brought about largely by 
changes in United States policies. 

Whatever the outcome of America getting 
off the hook in Vietnam or of the dollar crisis, 
Australia’s position in the Pacific will never 
be the same again. After years of holding on 
to Britain’s hand and then America’s, Aus- 
tralia is being forced willy-nilly into eco- 
nomic and political independence, Canberra 
was caught on the hop by the stepping up of 
United States troop withdrawals from Viet- 
nam and by the Nixon doctrine that South- 
east Asian nations should do much more for 
themselves. 

President Nixon, said the Sydney Morning 
Herald, was now little concerned to consult 
his Pacific and Asian allies, and indeed 


seemed less concerned to preserve their good 
opinion. The question was asked, “Was the 
United States reverting to a form of isolation- 


ism?” “So what?” said one commentator. 
“It’s high time Australia stopped haring after 
great powers in a self-important, ex-imperial, 
little-brother kind of way.” And most Aus- 
tralians agreed with him. 

Australians were warned the other day that 
their country had more chance of survival 
than many others, as long as they changed 
from the present course of imitating 
America’s mistakes. On top of this, there 
was a report of a big increase of American 
immigrants to Australia, fleeing urban dis- 
orders and race problems. However, many 
Australians are curious of the fact that one 
third of all American immigrants go home 
again. 

This is Lionel Hudson on the outskirts of 
Canberra. 

Hart. In the foregoing segment, we've 
tried to present a cross-sectional view of 
American foreign policy. We're aware that 
American prestige is on the wane. It is too 
early to assess Mr. Nixon's attempt to estab- 
lish better relations with Red China. But his 
move has the value of being positive, a step 
away from our drafting attitude. It is one of 
Mr. Nixon’s two recent dynamic steps. The 
other is of course the so-called new economic 
policy. By cutting the dollar away from gold 
and by surcharging imports, the President 
has shaken the economic world. In this seg- 
ment, we will give time to this matter. First, 
a report from the country most hard-hit by 
tLe new economic dollar. 

(Man speaks in Japanese.) 

Jack RUSSELL. This is Jack Russell in 
Tokyo. For Japan it was both a very good and 
a very bad summer. The affluent Japanese in 
the largest numbers ever flocked to beach and 
mountain resorts, but they drove their Toyota 
and Honda cars home to the specter of what 
many are calling the Nixon depression. When 
President Nixon announced he was imposing 
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a ten percent surcharge on all imports, the 
Japanese felt that the friendly giant had 
turned against them. Businessmen openly 
cursed the US President, using the worst pro- 
fanities in the Japanese language. 

But the anger is melting. The Japanese 
now are more worried about the impact of 
US. economic policies that already have 
forced the fictation of the yen on their econ- 
omy, Daily television commentators, econo- 
mists, and newspapers warn that weaker in- 
dustries \/ill go bankrupt, that there will be 
unemployment, and that both wages and the 
economy will be held down for months. 

But they are not blaming the United States 
solely for their problems, If anyone is being 
blamed now, it is Prime Minister Saito. A 
Japanese newspaper editor said Saito’s gov- 
ernment, by not earlier coming to terms with 
Washington on the trade problem, proved it 
had miscalculated the American response. 
Japanese businessmen don’t want this to 
happen again. Every one of them hopes that 
somehow the ten percent surcharge on their 
goods will be lifted. But one exporter said 
that in business we know only how to attack; 
we must now learn how to retreat gracefully 
in the economic cold war with the United 
States. 

So far, anti-Americanism has been held in 
check. But if things really get bad, President 
Nixon and the United States may yet be- 
come villains in Japan. 

This is Jack Russell, NBC News, Tokyo. 

Hat, It is tronic that the United States 
had to act to hold down Japan, a country it 
Gefeated in the last great war. It is doubly 
ironic that the same policy was designed to 
hold down not only Japan but our other 
major wartime opponent, Germany. 

LESLIE CoLrrr. This is Leslie Colitt in Ber- 
lin. The activity here in West Berlin’s stock 
exchange has been centering around the 
stocks of western companies which send a 
high percentage of their exports to the United 
States. Their prices have been sliding for 
weeks. Talking to dozens of West German 
businessmen, industrialists, bankers, and 
economists, the following is the most fre- 
querntly-quoted reason for the present di- 
lemma of the American economy, that the 
United States is no longer able to compete 
with the major industrial nations because 
too many American goods have simply grown 
too expensive in recent years. 

But as a prominent West German chemi- 
cals manufacturer puts it. “All this could 
change as other countries follow West Ger- 
many and revalue their currencies, thus 
making American goods cheaper abroad.” 
West German economist Dr. Horst Zeidler 
explains the essential reason why the Amer- 
ican dollar has lost its former international 
position while the West German mark con- 
tinues to be one of the world’s hardest 
currencies. 

Horst ZEIDLER. We were free in our de- 
cisions to steer our economy according to 
our own wishes and opinions, more free than 
the Americans have been. 

Courrr. He shares the belief of many 
knowledgeable Germans that American- 
owned companies in Europe have contrib- 
uted their share to the current economic and 
monetary troubles of the United States for 
expansion there rather than remitting them 
back to the United States. 

This is Leslie Colitt at the stock exchange 
in Berlin. 

Harti. West Germany is alarmed. The Jap- 
anese have had to revalue their currency. 
Thus, our new economic strategy has had 
& powerful effect on wartime foes. But it 
has also hurt a long-time friend, our good 
neighbor to the north. 

RALPH ERRINGTON. This is Ralph Errington 
in Ottawa. When Plerre Trudeau paid his 
first visit to Washington as Prime Minister 
of Canada, he offered a lighthearted: com- 
ment on Canada-US relations. “Living next 
to the Americans,” he said, “is in some ways 
like sleeping with an elephant. No matter 
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how friendly and even-tempered the beast, 
one is affected by every twitch and grunt.” 
Trudeau had cause to reflect on those words 
when he cut short a European vacation in 
the wake of President Nixon's drastic eco- 
nomic move, With nearly 70 percent of its 
exports going to the United States, Canada 
primarily was concerned about the ten per- 
cent import surcharge, 

Canada immediately appealed to the Nixon 
administration for total exemption, arguing 
that Canada, with a floating dollar and no 
tariff barriers, did not contribute to the US 
balance of payments problem. Prime Minister 
Trudeau pressed Canada’s case for exemp- 
tion in a radio-TV address to the Canadian 
people, but the message was aimed at Wash- 
ington. 

Trupeav. We understand your problem. 
We sympathize wholeheartedly with your 
goal of a healthy economy. We suggest only 
that the application of your surcharge to 
Canadian exports contributes in no way to 
the surcharge to Canadian exports contrib- 
utes in no way to the attainment of that 
goal. A weak Canadian economy is of no 
help to the United States. 

ERRINGTON. While voicing concern that 
thousands of Canadians could be thrown out 
of work by the US import surcharge, Prime 
Minister Trudeau said there would be no re- 
tallation on Canada’s part. In the meantime, 
Canadians are trying to ride out the eco- 
nomic storm. 

This is Ralph Errington reporting from 
Parliament Hill in Ottawa. 

HALL. Governments come and governments 
go, but Switzerland has shown a remarkable 
talent for survival. 

Rosert Kroon. This is Robert Kroon, 
Geneva. The Swiss are known as the money 
managers of Europe, free trade champions 
in the true sense of the word, and also as 
citizens of the world’s oldest democracy. As 
such, they are taking a jaundiced view of the 
United States today. To the Swiss, political 
and economic stability are national virtues. 
Therefore, they are surprised that the US 
government, as they see it, has not been in 
control of America for quite a while polit- 
ically, socially, and now also in the economic 
field. 

Swiss exports to the United States, 
especially of watches, have been hit very 
hard by the ten percent surcharge, plus the 
almost ten percent revaluation of the Swiss 
franc that people here feel was forced 
upon them. And there is no relief in sight. 
The Swiss complain that the US is letting 
them down. 

Many Swiss tend to forget, however, that 
the huge speculation against the weakening 
dollar of the past few months was operated 
to a large extent through Swiss banks and 
that enormous profits were made before 
Washington finally presented the bill. So now 
the Swiss are sitting tight and hoping for 
the best. They may be grumbling under the 
pressure of Nixon’s economic program, but 
responsible leaders and economists will admit 
that the sooner the US puts its house in 
order, the better things will work out for 
Switzerland and for everyone else in the 
long run. 

This is Robert Kroon, Geneva. 

Hau. It is almost 200 years since the 13 
colonies broke ties with the British Empire, 
then at its peak of power. The split was clean 
and complete. But there has remained a 
spirit of association between the two nations. 

Davip WEBER. This is David Weber in Lon- 
don. Economists here in Britain are still try- 
ing to assess the country’s radically new fi- 
nancial relationship with the United States. 
It'll be some time before the pound and the 
dollar arrive at their natural parity, and it'll 
be even longer before British exporters learn 
how badly they're hurt by the new ten per- 
cent tax on goods they sell to America. If 
the surcharge upsets them, they're cheered 
up by the revaluation of the yen because 
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this means they can now really compete with 
Japanese prices. What it amounts to is that 
the British still can’t say whether President 
Nixon's surprise package of last month was a 
good thing or not. 

They were certainly unhappy about it at 
the time—not so much by what the Presi- 
dent did than how he did it. There was talk 
of his high-handedness, his lack of courtesy 
for not letting his foreign friends know of his 
plans in advance. And there were also some 
dark mutterings about the President play- 
ing fast and loose with the economies of 
the world just to gain a little political ad- 
vantage at home. But those early grumblings 
have now given way to a kind of grudging 
respect, even admiration, for Mr. Nixon. 
Here in The City, which is to London what 
Wall Street is to New York, bankers and 
stockbrokers are now beginning to say that 
the big shake-up from Washington was just 
the thing to get a little flexibility in the old 
fixed world money exchanges. 

As far as a lot of British economists are 
concerned, the tough new American economic 
policy may wind up helping Britain as much 
as it could help the United States. 

David Weber, in The City of London. 

HALL. European statesmen have tried to 
create a third force in the world—a buffer 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. France has played a leading role. 

ALINE SAARINEN. This is Aline Saarinen in 
Paris. Editorial and official opinions in 
France have been angry about the manner 
and sometimes the content of President Nix- 
on's new economic policy. Even Le Monde, 
the old gray lady of the French press, refers 
consistently to, quote, “the President's ego- 
centric decision.” L'Express, the French 


magazine that’s like Time or Newsweek, 
started its summary article by saying, “The 
cowboy has come through the lawyer. Presi- 
dent Nixon gave up his gentlemanly man- 
ners. He refuses to respect the rules of the 
monetary game.” Although they don’t want 


retaliation to start a trade war, all French 
opinion is enraged by the ten percent sur- 
charge. Valery Giscard D’Estaing, the French 
Finance Minister, has been reiterating the 
French position that the United States bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit is caused by large- 
scale direct American investment in Europe 
and that it is not up to the European coun- 
tries to revalue upwards to save the dollar. 

Although the French position prevented 
concerted action by the Common Market, 
after the last French Cabinet meeting the 
government spokesman said France was 
anxious to find a common position, quote, 
“that would affirm the personality of Europe 
and its weight in the world.” The govern- 
ment also expressed its satisfaction with the 
two-tiered market. Olivier Wernzel(?), gov- 
ernor of the Banque de France, where 
we are now, says Europe shouldn't stop 
urging a devaluation of the dollar by rise in 
the price of gold. He, too, is against revalu- 
ing the franc. But Le Monde now thinks 
the floating of the Japanese yen may shake 
the French out of their rigid stance. 

This is Aline Saarinen at the Banque de 
France in Paris. 

Hart. American relief has found its way to 
nations all over the world. A good portion 
has gone to India, 

Myron BELKIND. This is Myron Belkind in 
New Delhi. Since 1951, the United States has 
given India nearly ten billion dollars in eco- 
nomic assistance. The amount represented 
56% of all the foreign aid India has re- 
ceived—and yet today the United States has 
few friends in India. The reason is the United 
States policy of permitting arms shipments 
to Pakistan, who has always been considered 
India’s arch enemy. 

One senior Indian Foreign Ministry official, 
who deals directly with the United States, 
expressed his lack of understanding of Amer- 
ican foreign policy with this question: “How 
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does America,” he asked, “support a dicta- 
torship in Pakistan against India, the world’s 
largest democracy?” When India and the 
Soviet Union signed a friendship treaty early 
in August, the Times of India said that 
America’s friendship with Pakistan was in- 
directly responsible for the agreement. Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi, who herself has been 
critical of American policy, may be able to 
help improve Indo-American relations dur- 
ing her proposed visit to the United States 
in November. 

This is Myron Belkind of the Associated 
Press outside the American Embassy in New 
Delhi. 

Hau. We closed out our segment on for- 
eign affairs with a report from down un- 
der—Australia. We close out this economic 
segment from another country somewhat out 
of the mainstream: South Africa. 

Rapa ELLIOTT. This is Ralph Elliott in 
Tablebay Docks, Capetown, South Africans 
living in the southernmost country of the 
continent of Africa are very much aware of 
American economic affairs. The Republic pro- 
duces 70% of the free world’s gold, and a 
significant percentage of this finds its way 
into the vaults of Fort Knox. On the other 
side of the scale, the United States has 800 
million dollars in direct investment in the 
Republic, and 270 million in indirect invest- 
ment. And these are important influences in 
the economy of this country. 

Since the closure of the Suez Canal, the sea 
routes around the Cape of Good Hope have 
been brought into sharper focus both com- 
mercially and strategically by this, now the 
enly practical passage from the western 
world to eastern countries, and we at Cape- 
town, the halfway house, known to mariners 
as the cavern (?) of the sea, know this. The 
magnitude of commercial shipping traffic 
has increased many times, and this growth 
rate is matched by the build-up of commu- 
nist naval forces in the Indian Ocean, These 
political and commercial developments have 
had the effect of bringing South Africa more 
and more into the arena of international af- 
fairs. Along with that, the Republic views 
the economic pattern of events with keener 
interest in terms of the dollar as the stand- 
ard measure for gold. Its sale is the key fac- 
tor between the States and South Africa, and 
here Washington has shown an awareness of 
this vital economic link, 

This is Ralph Elliott in Tablebay Docks, 
Capetown. 

Harr. We've given time to consideration of 
the view others take of us with regard to 
foreign affairs and to economic matters. But 
how do they think we're doing in our domes- 
tic affairs? First, the French. 

Gerorce V. Lewis. George V. Lewis, Paris. 
When New York’s Mayor John Lindsay 
switched parties, declaring himself a Demo- 
crat, Le Monde, France’s most authoritative 
newspaper, made the event the subject of 
its famous front-page editorial, the one deal- 
ing with the major international topic of 
the day. This gives some indication of how 
much deep concern there is here for every 
significant turn in America’s domestic af- 
fairs. Right now, the French are eyeing the 
1972 Presidential campaign with nearly as 
much interest as Americans. The names of 
the six or seven leading contenders for the 
Democratic nomination already are surpris- 
ingly well known here. The widespread 
French belief of only a year or two ago that 
the United States was inevitably headed for 
racial upheaval and violent revolution has 
largely subsided, giving way to the view, 
voiced for example in a recent issue of the 
big magazine Paris Match, that there's noth- 
ing much wrong with the United States that 
more capable leadership would not help solve. 
Thus the extraordinary interest in 1972. 

By and large, President Nixon isn't treated 
as critically here as in some other countries. 
The big reason for this is that he’s considered 
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pro-French and pro-Gaullist, but he gener- 
ates no real enthusiasm. And, as a French 
opposition leader Francois Mitterand has put 
it, “the French don’t think that Mr. Nixon 
has the answers to America’s problems.” 

George V. Lewis, NBC News, Paris. 

Harr. And, how to the Russians see us? 

Ep STEVENS. This is Ed Stevens in Moscow. 
The Soviet press and radio never portray 
America as anything but a sick society com- 
ing apart at the seams, torn by crime and 
race violence, plagued by inflation and un- 
employment, demoralized by dope and por- 
no, ruled by a ruthless military-industrial 
power structure. American democracy a 
sham; civil rights, including freedom of the 
press a myth. Soviet correspondents im 
America always confirm this one-sided pic- 
ture, but there are other sources of informa- 
tion. The Voice of America commands a 
vast audience despite jamming, and the 
trickle of Soviet visitors to America is grad- 
ually increasing. Learned periodicals, of 
limited circulation, give factual reports on 
American progress and achievements. The 
latest U.S. scientific and technical literature 
is available to specialists. 

Many educated Russians who publicly par- 
rot the Party Line on America change their 
tune in private. Thus, publication of the 
secret Pentagon papers was Officially played 
up as new proof of American depravity, but 
one most prominent citizen—who asked to 
remain nameless—yoiced glowing admiration 
for a press and for patriotic individuals 
who dared expose their rulers’ mistakes and 
abuses of power—something unthinkable in 
the Soviet Union. Even the ayerage man likes 
and admires Americans, despite the official 
line. As one factory worker remarked, “I 
don’t believe that people who can land on 
the moon almost like their own back yard 
are in such bad shape.” 

This is Ed Stevens in Moscow. 

HALL. We've heard reports from American 
correspondents, but now the viewpoint of a 
non-American: David Webster of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, stationed here in 
New York. 

Mr. Webster, do you think the President's 
announcement of the wage-price freeze, par- 
ticularly the import surcharge, came as a 
blow to the ordinary Englishman? 

Davin WEBSTER. I don’t think it came as a 
blow to the ordinary Englishman. It might 
have come as a blow to the bankers and the 
economists and some of the politicians. But 
if they were smart, they must have seen it 
coming. I think the ordinary Englishman is 
probably dimly aware that the relation- 
ship which has been maintained between 
the United States and the rest of the world 
ever since the end of the war in '45, has— 
that phase is coming to an end. There have 
been signs that it’s coming to an end for a 
long time, and they are now aware that a 
different kind of relationship is going up. 

Hatt. Do you think that perhaps there 
might have been a feeling among some of 
the British that, ah, glad to see us in the 
same old bucket of being a little broke, and 
not being able to pay our bills? 

WEBSTER. Oh, there's always an element of 
that. Sort of feeling that, gee, if lots of them 
understood what economics are about—there 
was a certain, ah, among the profession, there 
was a certain irony in the fact that here you 
are having great arguments about wage 
freeze and price controls, which, as the fact 
of the argument, we've been going through 
so long it all sounded terribly familiar to us. 
On the other hand, I don't think anybody in 
his right mind wishes to see the United States 
in a state of penury. And of course the 
United States is not in a state of penury— 
they’re merely having to adjust themselves 
to the realities of their situation in the 
world, in which they've become over-ex- 
tended; became over-extended, I think they 
realize that, in terms of their military pol- 
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icies, but also over-extended in terms of 
their economic part in the world. 

Hau. Do you think there’s a better under- 
standing in England now, David Webster— 
a better understanding of our racial problems 
which we have now that certainly racial 
problems, color problems, have come upon 
England? 

Wenrster. There is perhaps a greater recog- 
nition. Whether there’s greater understand- 
ing I’m not sure, because the problems are 
very different. The problem’s very different in 
scale. Our problems tend to be problems of 
immigration which happen to be related to 
race, rather than problems of race as such. 
A large part of our problem is, in fact, partly 
an Asian problem—a Pakistani problem 
which relates not so much to the color of 
the man’s skin but to a totally different cul- 
tural background and sometimes an inability 
to actually speak English. * 

HarL. How is our racial progress, or lack 
of same, viewed? The busing, the ghettoes, 
and so forth? 

WEBSTER. Well, it’s viewed with some alarm. 
This is largely because, as the nature of 
news reporting, we tend to hear the bad news 
rather than the good news. And, at least in 
this country you are starting from a basic 
proposition, which says that it is the pur- 
pose of the country to make the situation 
better. Unlike some countries, you aren’t 
starting from a position from where the pur- 
pose of the country to make the situation 
group. And you’re going through a whole se- 
ries of difficult transition phases, sometimes 
resulting in violence in pursuit of these aims. 

Haru. Think we're making any progress? 

WEBSTER. I think you are. I don't think it’s a 
straight line progress. I think you're going in 
fits and starts, and sometimes you go along 
one direction, and it’s as far as you can go 
in that direction, so you change tacks and 
you start trying to deal with the problem in 
another way. Which is right because it’s an 
extremely complex problem. 

HALL. Turning to foreign affairs, for a mo- 
ment—David Webster, how are we doing, how 
do we seem to be doing I should say, about 
Vietnam, that terrible thing thats hung over 
our heads for years now? 

WEBSTER. Well, you seem to be going 
through a long, tortuous process of trying 
to extricate yourself form the situation. I 
suppose you find as many different opinions 
among people in Britain, as to precisely how 
you should get out of it, as you'd find among 
people in America as to how you should get 
out of it. I think it’s recognized in Britain 
that it’s not a question of easy solutions, 
that there is no easy solution left to Amer- 
ica. 

Hat. It’s not just Vietnam, but in many 
other areas of endeavor. 

WEBSTER. I think the general reaction in 
Britain would be one of delight that after 
many years your China policy would seem to 
be taking on a different dimension. I think 
basically the British people are very happy 
about this. That it’s a sign of coming to 
terms with the whole problem of Southeast 
Asia, and what we cheerfully call the Far 
East, and the people in the east call the east. 

HarL. Do you think it’s a little late in com- 
ing? Not you, but, again, the— 

WEBSTER. I think most British people would 
say it is very late in coming. But it’s com- 
paratively easy for a nation which has 
severely modified its world role to be critical 
of another nation which is still trying to deal 
with the problem. 

Hau. Another problem in the Middle East. 
Are they as critical of our attempts in the 
Middle East to get some sort of interim agree- 
ment at least? 

Weesster. I don’t think that there's any 
great body of opinion either way in Britain, 
on American policy in the Middle East. They 
regard it as a great international problem 
in which America’s trying to do her bit, and 
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the British trying to do their bit, and so on. 
There is, it’s not a major—the debate about 
American policy in the Middle East is not a 
major issue in Britain. The Middle East may 
be, but American policy is not. 

HarL. I remember particularly in 1957, 
when I was in Britain just after the—That 
war. How angry so many people were with the 
United States for cutting off the—or making, 
as they saw it, perhaps, in Britain and Israel, 
stop picking on Nasser. 

Wesster. Well, that was a great internal 
debate in Britain. In some ways similar to 
the argument you're having in this country 
about your relationships in Southeast Asia. 
And the United States made moves at that 
time, in relation to that area, which were 
resented by many British people. On the 
other hand, a lot of other British people 
thought they were correct. 

HarL. We've wandered around—foreign af- 
fairs, economics, and domestic affairs. What 
do you see, David Webster, as the biggest 
problem facing the United States today? 

WEBSTER. Well, I don’t quite know whether 
to describe it as the biggest problem, or the 
greatest hope. One of the things which I 
find myself arguing with Americans about— 
it’s the Americans being very outspoken, and 
very open people in the way they discuss 
their own problems. And get into a kind of 
intellectual masochism, and they say, “God, 
wo've got all these problems,” and they get 
very upset about it, and they argue about 
them ad infinitum. And this is right, and 
this is one of the great strengths of the 
United States. The thing which interests me 
about the United States at this stage, look- 
ing back over the last ten or fifteen years of 
my experience in this country, is that it is 
going through a process of maturing. It 
realizes that the gap between the ideal of 
what they think the United States is about 
in the world and what, in fact, might be 
actually practical to achieve, and this com- 
ing to terms with the reality, with the limits 
of strength, with the limits of problem- 
solving, perhaps taking a less quaintly Vic- 
torian attitude toward the inevitability of 
progress, This, I think, is a, is a great sign 
of hope. And it’s a sign of growing up. 

Hatt. This is Wilson Hall, NBC News. 

ANNOUNCER. You've been listening to Sec- 
ond Sunday. “A World Reflection—How They 
See Us,” was written and produced by 
James Quigley; directed by Edward Smith; 
associate director, Albert Reyes; technical 
supervision, John Rice. Second Sunday is 
produced under the supervision and control 
of NBC News. This is Bill McCord. 


QUORUM CALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum prior to 
moving that the Senate stand in ad- 
journment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HARTKE., Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR BYRD OF WEST VIRGINIA 
ON TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1971 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 

Tuesday next, immediately following 

recognition of the two leaders under the 

standing order, the junior Senator from 
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West Virginia (Mr. Byrp) be recognized 
for not to exceed 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR UNFINISHED BUSINESS, 
H.R. 9910, TO BE LAID BEFORE THE 
SENATE ON TUESDAY NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of the routine morning 
business on Tuesday next, the Chair lay 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, H.R, 9910, a bill to amend the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the program for Tuesday is as 
follows: 

The Senate will convene at 11 am. 
Tuesday next. After the recognition of 
the two leaders under the standing order, 
the junior Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Byrp), now speaking, will be recog- . 
nized for not to exceed 15 minutes, fol- 
lowing which there will be a period for 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness for not to exceed 30 minutes with 
statements limited therein to 3 minutes, 
at the conclusion of which the Chair will 
lay before the Senate the unfinished 
business, H.R. 9910, the foreign aid bill. 

The majority leader and the minority 
leader have indicated that the Senate 
should be on notice that beginning on 
Tuesday long sessions are to be expected, 
with long hours of work, so as to expedite 
the remaining “must” legislation which 
remains to be considered and acted upon 
by the Senate prior to adjournment sine 
die. 

So, Senators are alerted to the fact 
that beginning Tuesday of next week 
we can expect long sessions and we can 
expect rolicall votes. The foreign aid bill 
is on the front griddle. There will be 
some heat and some votes. 

I am authorized by the majority leader 
to state that following the foreign aid bill 
there will be such bills as the warranty- 
guarantee bill, the water pollution bill, 
the Equal Employment Opportunities 
Commission Act, and the economic tax 
package. It goes without saying, we have 
busy days ahead. Senators were urged by 
the joint leadership yesterday to cancel 
their scheduled speaking engagements 
or appointments so that they can be on 
hand and aid the Senate in proceeding 
with its remaining business, in order 
that our objective of adjourning on No- 
vember 15 and not later than December 1 
can be achieved. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 AM, 
TUESDAY, OCTOBER 26, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of House 
Concurrent Resolution 429, that the Sen- 
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ate stand in adjournment until 11 a.m., 
Tuesday, October 26, 1971. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1 
o’clock and 23 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until Tuesday, October 26, 
1971, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate October 21, 1971: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
James R. Thompson, Jr., of Illinois, to be 
U.S. attorney for the northern district of 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


HEALTH INSURANCE FOR THE 
NATION 


HON. DAVID PRYOR 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues an editorial that 
appeared in the October 13 issue of the 
Arkansas Gazette dealing with the na- 
tional health insurance proposals pend- 
ing before the Congress. As the House 
Ways and Means Committee is now delv- 
ing into this complex issue, I thought 
that this editorial, which analyzes the 
several legislative measures relating to 
national health insurance, would be of 
interest to my colleagues, I include the 
editorial at this point in the RECORD: 


HEALTH INSURANCE FOR THE NATION 


One of the large unresolved issues still be- 
fore the Congress this fall is whether a na- 
tional health insurance system of some type 
should be adopted. The arena for really sub- 
stantive examination of the question will 
shift later this month to the House Ways 
and Means Committee, headed by Represent- 
ative Wilbur Mills of Kensett. 

It can be stated with reasonable assurance 
and fairness, we believe, that the present sys- 
tem of delivering an acceptable level of medi- 
cal care at a reasonable cost to all Americans 
is essentially inadequate. It is often said, 
and agreed to by many in the health field, 
that at its best American medicine is the best 
there is and can be delivered to the patient if 
he can pay for it. The rich can pay for the 
best but in varying degrees the rest of those 
in our society cannot, 

A need for change, at least, in the system 
is widely recognized. Evidence of that is the 
proliferation of bills before the Congress 
dealing with the national health insurance 
concept. At last count there were about 20 in 
the hoppers, with five of them to be consid- 
ered serious contenders. What happens is 
going to depend in large measure on the 
handling given to the issue by Mr. Mills and 
his colleagues on Ways and Means. 

Consequently, it was encouraging to read 
last week of Mills’ criticism of the version of 
national health insurance offered in the 
Nixon administration bill. The administra- 
tion’s proposal, he says, would “only add to 
the problems we now haye,” a point on which 
Mr. Mills is precisely correct. Perhaps it will 
be argued that such an evaluation is a part 
of the Mills non-candidacy for the Demo- 
cratic presidential nomination. It may be, 
but if this means that Wilbur Mills is ready 
to fashion a truly comprehensive program of 
national health insurance, then let the credit 
fall where it will. 
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Ilinois for the term of 4 years, vice William 
J. Bauer. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate October 21, 1971: 


NaTIONAL OCEANIC AND ATMOSPHERIC 
ADMINISTRATION 
Carl R. Berman, Jr., and John W. DeCoste 
for permanent promotion to the grade of 
lieutenant in the National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration, subject to the 
qualifications provided by law. 


The administration’s program would 
largely preserve the present system of financ- 
ing health insurance for a limited segment 
of the population through private insurance. 
Features include a provision requiring all 
employers to purchase a minimum-benefit 
private insurance package for their employes, 

A second serious measure before Ways and 
Means is similar in several respects to the 
administration plan. It is the “Healthcare” 
bill supported by the Health Insurance As- 
sociation of America, and introduced by Rep- 
resentative Omar Burleson of Texas. Unlike 
the Nixon proposal, the purchase of insur- 
ance policies would remain voluntary. There 
are other provisions as well, but what this 
“health insurance industry” bill does essen- 
tially is build upon the present system. That 
is essentially what the administration bill 
does, too. Basic change simply would not be 
accomplished. 

Even less attractive are the ‘Medicredit” 
plan supported by the American Medical As- 
sociation, and the “Catastrophic Health In- 
surance” program, written by Senator Russell 
Long of Louisiana and backed by his Senate 
Finance Committee. Medicredit would pro- 
vide a system of tax credits toward the pur- 
chase of private health Insurance. The Long 
program would be something of an extension 
of Medicare to the under 65s, covering only 
those persons presently covered under the 
Social Security system. As the name implies, 
the principal advantage would be to pay 
most medical costs after those insured had 
been hospitalized for 60 days and had paid 
$2,000 more for other medical services. 

Our own preference among the proposals 
before the Congress is the “Health Security” 
plan introduced by Senator Edward Kennedy. 
It has its flaws but it is the only proposal 
that would reform the whole system of 
health care—from delivery to method of 
payment—and it would cover all Americans, 
Traditional relationships between patient and 
private physicians would be preserved. Fi- 
nancing would come 50 per cent from gen- 
eral tax revenues and the rest from taxes on 
employers and employees through the Social 
Security system. Preventive medicine—per- 
haps the best kind there is—would be en- 
couraged, 

Total costs are really not the principal is- 
sue. Authoritative estimates—some of them 
from the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare—indicate that total health costs 
in the coming years are going to be about the 
same regardless of what system of health care 
payment and delivery is used. Indeed, the 
chances are that under a system such as that 
advanced in the Kennedy bill total costs 
would even be reduced. 

Virtually all the industrialized nations of 
the world already have national health care 
systems. Adequate health care should be 
available to all Americans regardless of their 
economic circumstances as a matter of na- 
tional policy. It is time that fact was recog- 
nized and acted upon in the Congress. 


October 21, 1971 


RENEGOTIATION BOARD 
Richard T. Burress, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the Renegotiation Board. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Richard J. Grunewald, of Connecticut, to 
be an Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
Richard Schubert, of Pennsylvania, to be 
Solicitor for the Department of Labor. 
FEDERAL METAL AND NONMETALLIC MINE 
SAFETY Boarp or REVIEW 
W. W. Little, of Arizona, to be a member of 
the Federal Metal and Nonmetallic Mine 
Safety Board of Review for the term expir- 
ing September 15, 1976. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON PRAISED 
FOR $11 MILLION RESEARCH PRO- 
GRAM 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, on earlier 
occasions, I have expressed myself in 
support of the responsible management 
of Commonwealth Edison Co. which 
serves the electric power needs of Lake 
County, Ill., and most of the 12th District 
which I have the privilege to represent in 
the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with the de- 
velopment of a nuclear powerplant at 
Zion, Ill., questions have been raised re- 
garding the threat of thermal pollution 
resulting from the use of Lake Michigan 
water for cooling the condensers of the 
nuclear generating plant. 

While alternate methods of reducing 
the thermal effect have been suggested, 
there seems to be no existing satisfactory 
answer. Indeed, there is some question 
as to whether the limited thermal change 
which will occur in a small segment of 
Lake Michigan will indeed have any dele- 
terious effects on the environment. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been shown that 
substitution of a liquid metal-cooled fast 
breeder would eliminate the threat of 
pollution to the environment, either 
through thermal change or dispersal of 
heat into the atmosphere. 

I am encouraged to note that Com- 
monwealth Edison Co. has pledged the 
total sum of $11,414,000 toward a joint 
Government-industry research effort 
aimed at building several demonstration 
fast breeder nuclear powerplants. 

This announcement made recently by 
my constituent, J. Harris Ward, chair- 
man of Commonwealth Edison Co., evi- 
dences the determination of this respon- 
sible electric utility company to supply 
the needed energy for residential and in- 
dustrial needs of the area—at reasonable 
cost and with a minimal adverse effect 
on the environment. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to note this significant contribu- 
tion by Commonwealth Edison Co. which 
is further tangible evidence that Ameri- 
can industry is vitally interested in im- 
proving the quality of life in our Nation 
and in protecting the human environ- 
ment for the benefit of all mankind. 


October 21, 1971 
A TRIBUTE TO CASIMIR, PULASKI 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to add my voice to 
the chorus of praise accorded the ex- 
ploits of Casimir Pulaski, a mighty son of 
Poland and champion of liberty. 

Born to royalty, Pulaski had every op- 
portunity of making the most of status 
quo conditions in 18th century Europe. 
Without struggle, without difficulty he 
could have lived in keeping with his 
family traditions, a life of splendor and 
magnificence as a member of the Polish 
Royal Court. 

Pulaski, however, was a man of great 
imagination, conscience and democratic 
spirit; so much so, that he could not tol- 
erate the outrage of tyranny. Joining 
with others, he was successful, for a time, 
in establishing effective resistence to for- 
eign encroachment on Polish soil and 
foreign domination of Polish govern- 
mental affairs. Pulaski and his kind 
were, however, overwhelmed by an al- 
liance of foreign adventurers and less 
principled Polish noblemen. Following 
the 1772 overthrow of the Polish Repub- 
lican Government, Pulaski and other 
Polish patriots were driven from the land 
to seek sanctuary. The cause of Polish 
independence apparently was dead. 

Advised of the impending American 
Revolution, Pulaski became the advocate 
of American democracy and liberty. He 
offered his services to American officials 
in France. A cavalry officer of high de- 
gree, experienced in battle, he was of 
course gratefully received. By the sum- 
mer of 1777 he was in America, ready for 
service in the democratic cause. 

At Brandywine, Germantown, and 
Valley Forge, the courage of Pulaski in- 
spired American troops, and following 
every bold performance he was promoted, 
until at last he was directed to lead the 
Colonial cavalry against the British 
forces in the South. A dashing figure on 
the battlefield, a man of fearless deter- 
mination, he had become by 1779, a 
spectacular symbol of the Colonial cause. 

At the height of his fame, recognized 
for valor and ability, he organized and 
led a cavalry charge against the enemy 
at Savannah in October 1779. The British 
resistence was intense and Pulaski was 
severely wounded in the battle. Several 
days later, he was dead. 

To every American Patriot, the loss of 
Pulaski appeared in the nature of catas- 
trophe. His dauntless spirit and numer- 
ous accomplishments rendered him a 
hero of unprecedented proportions, and 
his loss was mourned on a national scale. 

On this day, marking the anniversary 
of his demise, we hail the memory of 
Pulaski—a man of principle, of courage 
and high attainments, and a man to 
whom the struggle for democracy was 
a ica important motivation in the 
world. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


THE NATURAL GAS ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1971 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, a consumer problem of critical 
importance is posed by the present natu- 
ral gas supply shortage. This problem is 
not confined to any single section of the 
United States, but it is particularly 
threatening in the New York metropoli- 
tan area where my own district is lo- 
cated. 

I have undertaken to determine just 
what the situation is in New York, and I 
am forced to report that the picture 
which emerges is far from reassuring. 

The New York metropolitan area is 
supplied by three major pipelines, one 
of which provides more than 75 percent 
of the total supply. Not one of these pipe- 
lines has been able to obtain any addi- 
tional new supply for this year and none 
expects to have any new supply available 
next year. 

In fact, two of the New York suppliers, 
including the major one, are having diffi- 
culties in meeting their commitments 
under present contracts. Both have in- 
formed the Federal Power Commission 
that they will have to impose 3-percent 
or 4-percent curtailments on deliveries 
for the coming winter. Indications are 
that these curtailments may become still 
more severe for the winter of 1972-73. 

If the coming winter should be ex- 
tremely cold, the proposed curtailments 
could result in an emergency situation 
for gas consumers in New York. At best, 
they might be called upon to reduce their 
gas consumption by turning down their 
thermostats. If this step failed to cut re- 
quirements to the point where they could 
be met, it would become necessary for 
the gas company to suspend service to 
certain customers or in certain areas. 

Already, increasing numbers of would- 
be new consumers are unable to obtain 
natural gas service in the New York met- 
ropolitan areas. Requests by a growing 
number of families and business concerns 
for service have necessarily been refused. 
Restrictions have been imposed on the 
addition of large volume loads. These re- 
strictions now prevent the use of gas for 
heating in city housing projects and pri- 
vate apartment projects and by indus- 
trial or commercial consumers who need 
a substantial volume of fuel. 

The shortage of gas for industrial con- 
sumers will inevitably have a damaging 
effect on the economy of 
tan area. Some industrial 
have been forced to can 
pansion of improvemen 
because of the unavailability of gas. The 
result has been a double loss of the eco- 
nomic benefits of the investments that 
would have been made and of the poten- 
tial for new jobs. 

Further public injury results from the 
increased pollution of the air when oil 
or coal has to be used for fuel because 
of the natural gas shortage. The air pol- 
lution probiem of New York has been 
widely publicized and is certainly known 
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to everyone who lives there or who visits 
our city. Anticipated curtailments of gas 
service for this winter will further exac- 
erbate the pollution problem. 

Mr. Speaker, all of these ill effects of 
the gas supply shortage strike directly 
at the people of New York City, and, in 
greater or less degree, at most of the 
people of the entire Nation as 150 mil- 
lion Americans depend on natural gas 
for domestic, commercial and industrial 
fuel. This one source accounts for ap- 
proximately one-third of all energy con- 
sumed in the United States. 

I would emphasize that the supply 
shortage of this essential fuel is not a 
threat looming over us at some time in 
the future. It is a condition that exists 
right now, and it grows out of the fact 
that even as the demand for natural gas 
has been steadily growing, the discovery 
of new supplies has lagged behind. Dur- 
ing the last 3 years, more gas was con- 
sumed in the 48 contiguous States than 
was found, Known reserves supplies have 
gone down, and virtually all of these re- 
serves are already committted. 

I am speaking of known reserves. The 
National Petroleum Council estimates 
that 60 percent of the Nation’s gas re- 
serves are still to be discovered. These 
potential supplies would meet the de- 
mand for many years to come—but until 
they are discovered and developed, their 
value to the consumer is only potential, 
not actual. 

It is a matter of record that the effort 
to find and develop new gas fields has 
undergone a drastic slowdown in recent 
years. We do not have to look far to find 
the reason. The incentive for gas pro- 
ducers to engage in costly and uncertain 
explorations for additional gas supplies 
have been alarmingly weakened by Fed- 
eral law and regulatory policies. 

The urgent need the Nation faces is to 
restore and strengthen this incentive. 
And one step toward doing so is to bring 
about price stabilization by making sales 
contracts between gas producers and in- 
terstate pipeline companies valid and 
binding on all parties concerned. 

As matters now stand, these contracts, 
even after they have received the Fed- 
eral Power Commission’s stamp of ap- 
proval, leave the producer without any 
assurance as to what price he will receive 
for his gas or how long he will continue 
to receive the agreed-upon price. He does 
not know what volume of gas he will be 
called upon to deliver to the pipeline. Nor 
does he know how long he will be re- 
quired to continue to make deliveries. 

The trouble is that every provision of 
the contract can be changed by order of 
the Federal Power Commission. Even 
after contract prices have been approved 
by the Commission, they can be revised— 
and often have been revised—by a subse- 
quent order of the Commission. So can 
other contract provisions regarding the 
amount of gas to be delivered and the 
period of time over which it must con- 
tinue to be delivered. 

These uncertainties naturally discour- 
age investment in exploration for and 
development of new gas fields. 

The uncertainties would be removed 
by enactment of H.R. 2513, which I intro- 
duced early in this session and which 
last month was the subject of hearings 
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before the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Subcommittee on Communica- 
tions and Power. Essential provisions of 
H.R. 2513 were supported by testimony 
at these hearings by representatives of 
all segments of the industry; by labor, by 
the coal industry, and by the financial 
community. 

H.R. 2513 does not propose to remove 
Federal control of the gas industry. Un- 
der its provisions, the Federal Power 
Commission maintains control over pro- 
ducer-pipeline contracts. Interstate gas 
prices and other contract provisions will 
still have to be approved by the Com- 
mission. 

What H.R. 2513 proposes to do is to 
make sales contracts, once they are ap- 
proved by the Commission, valid and 
binding. The resulting price stability 
would go a long way toward restoring the 
incentive for producers to search for and 
develop new gas fields. Enactment of the 
bill would also encourage the movement 
of additional gas in interstate commerce, 
benefiting consumers in areas where 
there is a little or no gas production. 

The gas supply shortage has been years 
in the making. It is a problem that ob- 
viously cannot be solved overnight. But 
we should make a start toward its solu- 
tion. Enactment by Congress of H.R. 
2513, in my earnest opinion, would rep- 
resent a significant initial step toward 
relieving a situation which is pressing 
hard on millions of Americans. 


STUDENT LOAN MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION 


HON. BOB ECKHARDT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently completed a survey of the State 
of Texas with respect to the participa- 
tion of national and State chartered 
banks and other lending institutions 
which deal in Government-guaranteed 
loans. 

An examination of the figures shown 
indicate the poor record of participation 
of lending institutions in Government- 
guaranteed student loans. Over one-third 
of the counties which have banks, have 
no banks which issue Government-guar- 
anteed student loans. In my own home 
county, Harris, which is the most popu- 
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lous county in the State, only 13 na- 
tional banks and six State banks haye 
made any loans whatsoever. Even those 
which have made loans may have made 
only a few to the children of preferred 
customers. My information is that a bank 
will not give serious consideration to 
making a loan to a student unless the 
parents of that student have done con- 
siderable business with that bank in the 
past. 

The interest rate on these loans is fixed 
by law and stands at 7 percent per an- 
num, There is an additional “incentive” 
amount paid directly to the banks and is 
not charged to the student. The rate of 
this incentive can be as high as 3 per- 
cent and is determined by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare in 
concert with advisory committees. That 
rate now stands at 1% percent, to bring 
the total interest on these loans to 8⁄4 
percent. This is not a bad interest rate 
for a no-risk loan, and one wonders 
why lending institutions do not make 
more of these loans. 

However, the main objection of lend- 
ing institutions to making these loans is 
the problem of “liquidity.” A loan to a 
student who does not have to pay it back 
until after graduation can remain on a 
bank’s books for many years—thus tying 
up that part of the bank’s operating cap- 
ital, Military service and graduate educa- 
tion can defer payment on the loan even 
longer. What is needed is a secondary 
mortgage facility to which lending insti- 
tutions can discount these loans and con- 
tinue to “turn over” their capital. 

I am happy to see that both the bill 
before the House, H.R. 7248, and the bill 
that was passed in the other House of 
Congress, S. 659, contain a provision for 
the establishment of a Student Loan 
Marketing Association, even though S. 
659 provides for the termination of the 
SLMA after 5 years. It will be started 
with Government funds, but will then be- 
come a semiprivate corporation which 
may purchase up to 80 percent of the 
face value of a Government-guaranteed 
student loan. It would, therefore, pro- 
vide for the same type of service to en- 
courage loans to students that the Gov- 
ernment National Mortgage Association 
now provides to stimulate the construc- 
tion of low-cost housing. 

Few would say that GNMA has been a 
bad business proposition, and I expect 
that SLMA will meet with the same 
success. 
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Dr. John C, Stevens, the president of 
Abilene Christian College in Abilene, 
Tex., visited with me in my office to dis- 
cuss this problem. His college is among 
seven in Texas which have undertaken to 
become lending institutions themselves 
because of the number of students who 
wished to attend but found it impossible 
to obtain a loan from a lending institu- 
tion. I asked Dr. Stevens to write me an 
account of the successes and difficulties 
he has had with the program. 

Dr. Stevens has eloquently pointed to 
the need for a secondary mortgage fa- 
cility for Government-guaranteed stu- 
dent loans. I wholeheartedly support sec- 
tion F of H.R. 7248. 

The survey and Dr. Stevens’ letter 
follows: 

Texas statistics—type of tnstitution making 
loans 
Number of 
institutions 
National ‘banka. 5. 2 sec ewe 256 
State banks 
Federal savings and loans 
State savings and loans 
Federal credit unions 


TOTAL NUMBER OF LOANS AND AMOUNTS UNDER VARIOUS 
PROGRAMS 


Total 
amount 
of loans 


Total 
number 
Program of loans 


United student aid fund_._..._____ 
Texas opportunity program 
Federally insured | 


$11, 190, 198 
80, 427,035 
68, 410, 429 


316,366 160, 027, 662 


15, 329 
233, 853 
joanst_.......... 67, 184 


1 This program has more or less copag the State program 
now. It was begun in December 1969. The State program was 
begun in 1964. 


BREAKDOWN ON GUARANTEED STUDENT LOAN PROGRAMS 
FOR HARRIS, GALVESTON, BRAZORIA, AND MATAGORDA 
COUNTIES 

Total 
number 

of tending 
institutions 
involved 


Average 
amount 
per loan 


Number 
of loans 


Amount of 


Couniy loans 


5, 159 
Galveston. ___ 459 
Brazoria... 

Matagorda 


$5, 005, 025 
423, 346 


437, 094 
97, 482 


5, 962, 947 
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Number_of 
national 
banks 


Number of 
national 
banks 
makin 
guarantee 
student loans 


Number of 
State banks 


Number of 

State banks 
makin, 
guarantee 

student loans 


Collin 
Collingsworth_. 


Comanche. 


Coryell... 
Cottie 
Crane._...-- 
Crockett... 
Crosby- ..--- 
Culberson... 
Dallam... 
Dallas... 
Dawson... 
Davis....--- 
Deaf Smith.. 
Delta... 
Denton... 
Dewitt... .- 
Dickens 
Dimmit....---. 
Doniey 
Dunn... 
Duval... 
Eastiand. 
Ector..._. 
Edwards.. 

3 E R 
El Paso 
Encinal_______- E 
T OSEE a 
Fatis.. 

Fannin 


N 


Freestone... 


Galveston__.. 
Garza. 
Gillespie 
Glasscock 
Goliad 


Gonzales. ....... 


Guadalup 
Hale.. 
u PESA 
Hamilton... 


Hardeman___._.- 
Hardin.. 
Harris.. 
Harrison... 
Hartley... 
Haskell.. 
Hays... 
Hemphill.. 
Henderson. 
Hidalgo... 


w 


Hutchinson.. 


Jackson. 

Jasper... 
Jeff Davis. 
Jetferson.. 
Jim Hogg.. 
Jim Wells.. 


5 
0 
l 
1 
2 
0 
2 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
1 
7 
2 
0 
1 

2 
5 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
2 
0 
3 
6 
0 
2 
4 
2 
1 
2 
0 
0 
1 
3 
0 
0 
6 
1 
1 
0 
I 

1 

2 
9 
0 
3 
2 
2 
3 
i 
3 
0 
1 
1 
1 
2 
0 
2 
1 
1 
1 
5 
5 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
0 
5 
2 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
8 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
2 
1 
4 
3 
2 
1 
2 
i 
0 
1 
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Number of 
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Number of 

State banks 
makin: 
guarantee 

student loans 


Limestone 
Lipscomb 

Live Oak___...- 
Llano... 
Loving. ...--- 
Lubbock_____. 
Lynn 

McCullock 
McLennan. 
McMullen 


Maverick. 
Medina. 
Menard.. 
Midland... 
Milam___.- 
Mills... ...-.-. 
Mitchell... _. 
Montague... 
Montgomery.. 
Moore_......... a 
Morris. -- z-s 
Mortiey... 


| Nacogdoches.. 


Navarro 


Ociltree.....- 
Oldham. -. - 
Orange 

Palo Pinto.. 


| Panola... 


Reagan 
San 
Red River__ 


Rockwall 
Runnels 

Rusk 

Sabine. 4- 
San Augustine.. 
San Jacinto...-- 
San Patricio.. 
San Saba..... E 
Schieicher__ 


Shackelford. 
Sheiby-_... 
Sherman. -- 
Smith.__..... 
Somerville... 
Starr 
Stephens... 
Sterling 
Stonewall... 
Sutton HA 
Swisher___. 
Tarrant... 
Taylor... 
Terrell... 
Terry 
Throckmorton 
O ee 
Tom Green. 


Val Verde.. 
Van Zandt.. 
Victoria - 
Walker 
Waller. 
Ward___. 
Washingt 
Webb___. 
Wharton.. 
Wheeler.. 
Wichita... 
Wilbarger_ 
Willacy... 
Williamson. 
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ABILENE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
Abilene, Texas, October 11, 1971. 
Hon. Bos ECKHARDT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ECKHARDT: I appreciate 
the diligent study you have made of the ex- 
tent to which banks in Texas have been par- 
ticlpating in the Federally Insured Student 
Loan Program. It seems to me that the mate- 
rial you have collected demonstrates that we 
need to do something that we have not yet 
done to make the program really viable. 

Let me tell you something of our experience 
at Abilene Christian College: Inasmuch as we 
became convinced that not enough banks 
were participating in the program to serve 
the needs of our students, we qualified the 
College itself as a lending agency in connec- 
tion with the program. Then, during this past 
summer, I mailed a letter to every student 
who was enrolled in the College during the 
past year (with the exception, of course, of 
seniors who had graduated) and to all pro- 
spective students whose names were in our 
files notifying them of the availability of the 
deferred tuition plan known as the Federaliy 
Insured Student Loan Program. I suggested 
that, if they were interested, they should first 
go to their bank or savings and loan associa- 
tion, but that if they could not secure the 
loan from one of these firms they should write 
to the financial aid office at Abilene Christian 
College and we would take care of their 
application. 

As a result of this communication, the Col- 
lege currently has advanced loans to this 
year’s student body under the Federally In- 
sured Student Loan Program totaling $385,- 
000. These loans have benefitted 271 students. 
In addition to these direct loans from the 
College, we have arranged for financing for 
146 students who are Texas residents through 
the Hinson-Hazelwood Program of Texas, 
which is now a part of the Federally Insured 
Student Loan Program. These loans amount 
to $187,150 

Furthermore, on the basis of information 
we have supplied to the students to take 
to their bankers, we estimate that an addi- 
tional 204 students havs received loans total- 
ing $262,000 from their banks or savings and 
loans associations. 

Therefore, it appears that of our present 
student body of 3,307 621 are participating in 
the Federally Insured Student Loan Program 
with loans totaling $834,150. Without this 
help, I believe our enrollment would be sig- 
nificantly lower than it is, but with this help 
we are at an ali-time high with a modest in- 
crease over last year's student body, including 
a significant 16 percent Increase in the size of 
the freshman class. 

If there can be established a secondary 
market for the FISL paper, I am convinced 
that the program will expand and be avail- 
able to all students who want it. Of course 
the loan programs will never completely meet 
the needs of the students who want to go to 
college. We need more grant money; but until 
such funds are available, the long-term loan 
possibilities make it possible for every student 
who deserves to go to college and desires to 
go to college to avail himself of the opportu- 
nity. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. STEVENS, 
President. 


COOPERATIVE ANIMAL DISEASE 
CONTROL 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, still fresh 
on the memory of Congressmen from the 
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Southwest is the recent double disaster 
of drought and disease which swept 
through that area. 

And every Congressman here knows 
that it is only a matter of time before 
some sort of natural disaster strikes his 
own area—perhaps disasters of the same 
sort we so recently had to deal with. 

Well, my part of Texas is slowly pull- 
ing out of the drought. And the dreaded 
Venezuelan equine encephalomyelitis 
which, killed over 1,300 horses in rapid 
order, has been abated somewhat. 

But the disease is not eradicated. It 
will take a long time to eradicate—if 
we are ever successful at all. And lying 
just off our coast in Cuba is the deadly 
African swine fever. 

Clearly we need every tool we can mus- 
ter to stop these dread diseases from 
entering and entrenching themselves in 
our country. And one of the most im- 
portant tools we have is cooperation with 
our neighbors in the Western Hemi- 
sphere to stop and contain these diseases 
when and where they crop up. 

That is what H.R. 10458 seeks to do. 
We have established patterns for co- 
operation in many areas, such as hoof 
and mouth, rinderpest, and so on. But 
the painful lesson of this year is that we 
need to broaden that field to include any 
such threat that may arise. 

I am most pleased that the House 
sought a speedy passage of this resolu- 
tion which seeks to further much needed 
international cooperation in the field of 
animal diseases. 


A GOVERNMENT-CONTROLLED 
ECONOMY 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ, Mr. Speaker, President 
Nixon’s statement October 8, announcing 
a continuing system of price and wage 
controls after the present 90-day freeze 
ends—this time, without a termination 
date—could well signalize the end of the 
free market in America and the perma- 
ment imposition of a Government- 
controlled economy. 

It was a display of naked power by a 
single man over the life and work of his 
fellow citizens, without parallel at least 
since the early days of President Frank- 
lin Roosevelt, by the leader of the party 
which is supposed to be dedicated to 
fighting the kind of big government 
which Franklin Roosevelt and the New 
Deal established. 

The legislative authority under which 
President Nixon is acting to impose his 
system of price and wage controls is a 
biil first passed by Congress on July 31, 
1970, which makes one of the most enor- 
mous delegations of power to the Chief 
Executive in the history of our Nation’s 
elected lawmaking body. This bill was 
passed, and extended early this year, in 
the face of the President’s assurance that 
he neither wanted nor would use the 
powers it gave him. It was widely re- 
garded as simply a Democrat attempt to 
embarrass the Republican President. 
Most Republicans voted for it in what has 
proved to be the mistaken belief that the 
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President meant what he said about it. 
I voted against this bill. And it is tragic 
to find now that on a matter of this im- 
portance, the word of the White House, 
given to Members of the President’s own 
party in Congress, cannot be trusted. 

No matter what pleasant-sounding 
words are used to describe it, the hard 
fact remains that the phase II economic 
program announced October 8 is a pro- 
gram for mandatory and, for all practi- 
cal intents and purposes, permanent 
price and wage controls, differing in no 
essential respect from the Office of Price 
Administration set up during the Second 
World War. The executive branch of the 
Federal Government, without any re- 
quirement even to consult with the 
elected representatives of the people, will 
have the power to tell every employer 
how much he may pay his employees, 
how much and how often he may raise 
their pay, and how much every business- 
man, small or large, may charge for his 
goods and services. To call such a system 
in any respect “voluntary,” as the Presi- 
dent repeatedly did, is frighteningly Or- 
wellian. We might as well say that the 
Soviet laws against private ownership of 
capital are voluntary because people may 
obey them of their own free will. 

The many citizens who still applaud 
the President’s action because they are 
thinking only of not having to pay higher 
prices, will soon begin to realize that 
these controls mean thet in many cases 
they will not be allowed to receive pay 
raises—even when fully earned and 
agreed to by their employer—because 
their particular raise does not fit into 
the Government's categories. Then they 
will also begin to learn that price control 
does not mean that the same goods at the 
same quality will be available at the same 
price. As all history proves, price controls 
mean fewer goods, of lower quality, less 
readily available at the Government- 
dictated price. 

Permanent mandatory price and wage 
controls abridge the fundamental liber- 
ties of every citizen to earn money and to 
do business. There is still a way to block 
this immense seizure of economic power 
by the White House. The controls can- 
not be continued unless Congress passes 
the bill extending the President’s au- 
thority to impose them, as he has now re- 
quested. That bill can and should be 
defeated. Every American who does not 
want to live the rest of his life in a Gov- 
ernment-controlied economy, with the 
free market fading into distant memory 
like the memory of the days when Amer- 
icans could still own and trade in gold, 
should take his stand against permanent 
mandatory price and wage controls and 
let his representatives in Congress 
know it. 


KEEPING LOW-INCOME HOUSING 
LIVABLE—SPEECH AT NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON LOW- AND MOD- 


KRATE-INCOME HOUSING 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mrs, SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had numerous inquiries about a speech 
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which I made yesterday morning, which 
was apparently widely quoted, dealing 
with the problems of keeping housing 
built for low-income families habitable. 
My remarks were addressed to the Na- 
tional Conference on Low- and Mod- 
erate-Income Housing, sponsored by the 
Nonprofit Housing Center. It contains 
what are perhaps some “old fashioned” 
ideas about the responsibilities of the 
occupants to take care of the housing and 
also the responsibilities of those who 
provide the housing to make sure the 
pcrple they select to live in them are 
educated to the responsible use of the 
housing. 

The speech referred to is as follows: 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS BY CONGRESSWOMAN LEO- 
nor K. SULLIVAN, Democrat, OF MISSOURI 


(Ranking member, Subcommittee on Hous- 
ing, House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, at National Conference on Low- 
and Moderate-Income Housing, sponsored 
by the Nonprofit Housing Center, at Hotel 
Sonesta, Washington, D.C., Monday, Oc- 
tober 18, 1971, at 9:30 a.m.) 


I am delighted to have the opportunity to 
participate in this conference because I be- 
lieve wholeheartedly in the concept of non- 
profit housing sponsorship and I want to do 
everything I can to assist you in your efforts 
to expand your contribution toward solving 
our housing dilemmas. The problems are 
many, the successes limited, and the pitfalls 
worrisome; and there is far too little public 
understanding of the importance of your 
work, Official attitudes have been somewhat 
frosty, to say the least, and the red tape 
endless. Everyone gives Hp-service to the 
objectives of nonprofit sponsorship but when 
the financing headaches become acute, and 
speed in solving the problems is essential, 
you are often likely to encounter delay in- 
stead, so problems become emergencies and 
emergencies become crises. 

As documented in one of the comprehensive 
analyses prepared for the panel on housing 
production which I chaired for the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, nonprofit spon- 
sors have usually overextended themselves 
by taking on all of the hardest jobs in hous- 
ing, have had numerous failures, have been 
stretched too thin, have had many of their 
people lured away into private enterprise 
with higher pay, have often been victimized 
by professional consultants or builders, have 
tried to solve almost unsolvable social prob- 
lems, have sometimes been saddled with proj- 
ects in which they lost interest, and are by 
no means the major instrument available to 
us in achieving the goal of building 2 million 
units a year. Panaceas they are not. 

Fair enough. I don't think any of us who 
helped to establish a role for nonprofit orga- 
nizations in the housing field more than a 
dozen years were under any illusion that by 
this stroke of legislative genius we had 
solved the housing problem. I remember 
writing to every church and fraternal orga- 
nization and union in St. Louis calling their 
attention to the opportunity under the 1959 
act to sponsor housing for the elderly, and 
not being able then to enlist a single one 
which felt it could take on such a great 
challenge or heavy responsibility. It took 
some time thereafter to have interest develop, 
and eventually, as many of you know, we 
had some extremely successful elderly hous- 
ing projects constructed in the St. Louis 
area under the program. I am always pleased 
and warmed inside when I hear from resi- 
dents of those projects about their pure joy 
in living in them—the comfort, yes, but more 
important, the spirit—the atmosphere. 

Of course these were projects undertaken 
with limited objectives—not to try to solve 
the housing shortage or rescue a neighbor- 
hood or take care of all of the elderly or 
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do anything more than provide X number 
of apartments at reasonable rentals to elderly 


people, affording good shelter in a pleasant 
living environment. 


PIONEER WORK OF ST. LOUIS BICENTENNIAL 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


When I later initiated the legislation for 
subsidized home ownership for the poor, 
which became Section 221 (h), I had no 
illusions that this, either, was the ultimate 
solution for the housing problems of Amer- 
ica. We had a small scale working model in 
existence of the kind of program which could 
work, in the rehabilitation work being done 
by the St. Louis Bicentennial Development 
Corporation. 

But when this concept was seized upon as 
a prototype for a vast national program I had 
deep misgivings. Where would the necessary 
nonprofit sponsors come from? How many 
community leaders could be brought into 
active—rather than “letterhead'"—participa- 
tion? 

The theory doesn't necessary hold up that 
if a subsidy to a low-income family to re- 
duce the mortgage interest rate to 3% is a 
good idea, then a program of reducing it 
down to 1% would be even better. True, 
housing under the Section 235 program, 
which grew out of 221 (h), was for many 
months during the most recent mortgage 
famine, about the only kind of private hous- 
ing being constructed. But as the investi- 
gation made by the Banking and Currency 
Committee clearly revealed, and as HUD later 
confirmed, much of this housing was very 
badly built and much of the rehabilitation 
housing under this program was criminally 
defective and fraudulent. 

So far as I can determine—and HUD says 
it has no evidence to the contrary—none of 
the abuses spotlighted in our investigation 
of the 235 program occurred in the 221 (h) 
program under nonprofit sponsorship. 

It’s not that profit is automatically bad 
and nonprofit automatically good, and I 
certainly don’t want to give that impression. 
As I said earlier, we cannot possibly depend 
upon nonprofit sponsorship to solve the 
housing problem by Itself, or even to account 
for a majority role. But it can provide a 
major role, and, despite all of the shortcom- 
ings and hardships and red tape and aggra- 
vations and headaches and setbacks, the 
effort must be pursued and expanded. 


CONSTRUCTION OF ROOMS IN BUILDINGS ONLY 
PART OF SOLUTION 


And that is why I was happy to come here 
this morning and meet with you—not to tell 
you the details of your own business but to 
encourage you to continue to believe in what 
you are doing, and to express my gratitude 
for what you are trying to do. 

As I think we all know, construction of 
rooms in buildings is only a part of the solu- 
tion of the “housing” crisis in this country. 
I do not want to depreciate the dedicated 
effort and imagination whick have been ex- 
pended over the past four decades by public 
officials—Federal, state and local—and by 
private enterprise in constructing millions 
of rooms in buildings for people to live in. 
Public programs and private enterprise to- 
gether performed miracles in housing supply 
and in home financing. But the fact is that 
during most of that long period of nearly 40 
years, both public and private builders con- 
centrated on the bricks and mortar and 
mortgages, and this was not enough—not 
nearly enough. There was little or no at- 
tention paid during most of that time to the 
urgent need for attending to the problems 
of the people occupying the housing which 
was being built. 

Consequently, because buildings came first 
and people second, many of the solidly built 
housing complexes constructed under one 
government program or another, or by one 
or another visionary—or mercenary—in the 
private enterprise field have turned into 
economic disasters and social nightmares. 
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They are unfit for human habitation at a 
time when we cannot afford the loss of hous- 
ing capacity they originally represented. 


A TRAGEDY FOR SOCIAL BANKRUPTCY 


At the risk of being repetitious to a group 
whose members already know my general 
views on this subject. I want to say that I 
think it is a tragedy of social bankruptcy 
that in my own city of St. Louis we are being 
urged to tear down a housing project built 
only 16 years ago to accommodate thousands 
of families, because no decent family wants 
to live in the units and few of the units are 
even habitable. They have been literally torn 
apart—destroyed—and turned into a jungie 
of crime, vandalism, and trespass, by drug 
addicts and others exercising squatters’ 
rights. 

Those who built the project with such high 
hopes only 16 years ago made many mistakes 
in planning and in format—they built wrong 
for the wrong size families, for one thing; 
and for another, they made the by-now uni- 
versally understood mistake of cramming 
thousands of children into huge high-rise 
buildings. Under the very best of environ- 
ments, large numbers of young children usu- 
ally are not compatible with high-rise 
buildings. Of course it can be accomplished 
without disaster if the children are under 
rigid discipline and contro! at all times. For 
instance, if you go into a high-rise apart- 
ment project in Singapore or in Hong Kong, 
full of people and especially full of young 
children, you hear a constant twittering of 
bird-like sounds composed of a multitude of 
quiet voices talking in Chinese sing-song, 
but there is order and control; the places 
are spotless; the people who live in them are 
buoyed in spirit and absolutely delighted 
with their step up the housing ladder to their 
very own private homes—eyen a single room 
for a family. These were families which 
previously lived in shacks or packing boxes, 
on boats, or out in the open. 


AMERICAN PATTERNS OF LIFE COMPARED TO 
THOSE OF ASIAN REFUGEES 


Perhaps one day those huge Asian proj- 
ects, too, will become uninhabitable slums, 
but I doubt it. They can be kept livable. 
But it requires a life style or life philosophy 
which is not generally characteristic of the 
way American families with children live— 
neither the rich, the moderate income, nor 
the poor. I mean, among other things, the 
absolute control over the children’s activ- 
ities, so that whether they are playing many 
floors below on an open playground or in 
the fields nearby or on the streets, they are 
respectful of the neighbors and the neigh- 
borhood, The children in the Asian projects 
I mentioned are multitudinous, but order- 
ly—even when playing actively in groups, 
with or without constant adult supervision. 

If 1,000 or more families from Singapore 
or Hong Kong were moved into one of our 
problem housing projects in a metropolitan 
area of the United States, I suspect they 
would carry this life style with them. Per- 
haps not. It would probably depend upon 
how many American families were also liv- 
ing there, and which group instructed, or 
“corrupted”, the other. 

Since American families as a rule exercise 
a certain degree of “social anarchy” in the 
mass, we cannot expect them to act like 
Chinese familles living in Singapore or Hong 
Kong, or Japanese families in Tokyo. Yet our 
large high-rise housing projects were all 
built with the idea that the clean and sturdy 
surroundings would automatically instill in 
the tenants the same life-style characteris- 
tics of a refugee family in an Oriental me- 
tropolis, a family which had fled famine and 
regimentation in China and had come to 
another country where there was food and 
perhaps employment, too, but absolutely no 
place to live except what you created for 
yourself out of a few boards and a sheet of 
tin, until the authorities could move you 
into something better. 
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I talked to many such families in the Par 
East and walked through many projecits—it 
was hot and there were far pleasanter ways 
of participating in what the newspapers 
usually refer to as a Congressional “jun~- 
ket”—but I learned how a high-rise full of 
children can be made to work, if that is the 
only way in which large numbers of un- 
housed families can be provided with a roof 
over their heads. 

But with the vast amount of land still 
available for human habitation in this coun- 
try, I hope we have stopped trying to solve 
our housing problem in the only way the 
British of Hong Kong could possibly have 
proceeded to try to solve theirs. 


DEALING WITH THE DISRUPTIVE FAMILY 


It is not necessary in our cities, I believe, 
to tear down all of the public housing high- 
rises. They can be utilized for many suitable 
purposes. In some of our largest and most 
crowded metropolitan areas, they probably 
are inevitable for housing families with 
young children, too. But recognizing that 
this is not the best possible solution, we 
must use them under those special circum- 
stances in a manner which maintains dis- 
cipline and control over the youngsters, and 
which faces up realistically to the fact that 
some families—or many families are not 
philosophically attuned to acceptable living 
styles in crowded conditions. 

I asked both tenants and management 
people in the jam-packed housing projects 
I visited in Asia whether they had any 
“problem families” which would not or could 
not conform to rules and regulations in- 
tended to keep the projects livable. Yes, I 
was told by both groups, there have been 
such families in the projects. What was done 
about them? “They were kicked out.” 

When you inquire of some of our manage- 
ment people in problem housing projects in 
the United States what they do in such 
situations, they often shrug and say “How 
can we put them out? Where would they 
go?” 

Hence, out of an excess of compassion—or 
for whatever reason—we permit the problem 
family to destroy a crowded environment for 
everyone else. 

Perhaps public officials cannot deal with 
this problem toughly. But individual citi- 
zens, banded together in a voluntary orga- 
nization where their contributions are of 
their own precious time and effort and a de- 
sire to make their community a better one, 
can insist that those who benefit from these 
contributions must provide some self-help, 
too—must contribute something, if only a 
willingness to conduct themselves in a man- 
ner which makes the housing environment 
livable for everyone. 


EDUCATION IN THE USE OF HOUSING 


I don’t know how much of that your mem- 
ber organizations can accomplish. But it 
seems to me that education in the use of 
housing is equally as important to the dis- 
advantaged family entering a new home as 
the provision of the home itself. 

And education in the use of housing en- 
tails education in the rights of one’s neigh- 
bors. It entails respect for the property it- 
self—knowing that some one else had to 
make a sacrifice or a contribution of money 
or of time and effort to bring that housing 
into existence. 

You have a full program ahead of you to- 
day and I don’t want to intrude on your 
schedule by talking old fashioned morality 
and deportment. But I am old-fashioned 
enough, I am afraid, to cringe at litter in the 
streets and on the sidewalks, at neglected 
broken windows and trampled grass and 
shrubs and endless junk and all of the other 
aspects of “slum” in an area where the hous- 
ing is solid, built to last, but gruesomely 
being torn apart. Can we solve this social 
problem or not? 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


OPPORTUNITY AND RESPONSIBILI- 
TY OF PROFESSIONALS BY HOMER 
FERGUSON 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
over 28 years ago, in 1943, a gentleman 
who had already distinguished himself 
in Michigan as an outstanding attorney 
and judge of the Circuit Court of Wayne 
County, came to Washington to represent 
his State in the U.S. Senate. I speak of 
the Honorable Homer Ferguson, who 
during the next 12 years became well 
known nationally as a serious, hardwork- 
ing, fair-minded, Member of that body, 
serving on the important Senate Foreign 
Relations and Appropriations Commit- 
tees. 

In March of 1955, Senator Ferguson 
became Ambassador Ferguson when he 
was asked to represent our country in the 
Philippines. Later, President Eisenhower 
appointed him as a judge of the US. 
Court of Military Appeals. He was unani- 
mously confirmed by the Senate, took 
the oath of office administered by Chief 
Justice Warren on April 9, 1956, and has 
served with great honor through the 
years. Although Judge Ferguson’s term 
expired on May 1, 1971, in his usual zeal 
to give more than is required of him, he 
is delaying his well-earned retirement 
until his successor is sworn in on Novem- 
ber 15. Knowing Judge Ferguson as I do, 
I am not surprised to'learn that he has 
plans to continue working for our Gov- 
ernment in a semiretired status and will 
be on cali to serve the Court of Military 
Appeals when he is needed. 

Last July 27, Judge Ferguson spoke at 
the 12th annual Congress of the Profes- 
sions of the Michigan Association of the 
Professions, an organization formed on 
December 2, 1958, which has been dupli- 
cated successfully in Virginia, North 
Carolina, Wisconsin, Illinois, and other 
States, and is now seeking to enlist the 
professions against crime. 

Judge Ferguson’s remarks to this or- 
ganization are the essence of the 
thoughts regarding our citizenry and the 
law of a man who has made, adminis- 
tered, and adjudicated these laws during 
a lifetime of distinguished service. I in- 
clude his comments in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record so they may be given the atten- 
tion they deserve. 

THE OPPORTUNITY AND RESPONSIBILITY 

OF PROFESSIONALS 

I offer greetings to the Michigan Associ- 
ation of the Professions and to the Probate 
Judges of Michigan, and express my appre- 
ciation for the invitation to come to this 
meeting, as well as making me an honorary 
member of MPA several years ago. I have 
watched with interest, and participated when 
possible, in the yearly visits you have made 
to Washington to confer with Congress. 

The concern of professional people for the 
operation of our state and federal govern- 
ments is noteworthy. Your present intent 
and desire to “enlist the professions against 
crime” is most commendable. Some Ameri- 
cans have lost faith in the courts, the legis- 
latures, and the executives in the state 
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houses and the White House as well as their 
ability to deal with the problems which con- 
front us. I am concerned for my country, 
because some American citizens have fallen 
to a new low in their obedience to law and 
their adherence to responsible standards of 
morality. I doubt that this statement will at- 
tract a large amount of attention in the press. 
Indeed, it is the other variety of comment— 
the calling for revolution against today’s 
“Institutions” and the bombing of buildings 
that receive their rapt attention. Nonethe- 
less, you have still maintained your interest 
in problems of our national life, and cer- 
tainly a very important one today is to de- 
termine whether we, as professional leaders, 
can change the attitude of our citizens to- 
ward law and order in America. 

I do not desire to discuss those legal doc- 
trines or cases which are of interest only to 
judges and lawyers. Rather, I wish to discuss 
with you what you can accomplish in making 
a change in the attitude of our citizens. A 
change is necessary not only in the national 
attitude of our citizens toward the police, the 
judges, and political leaders, but also, in 
some instances, in the attitude of those of- 
ficials toward the people. We should be con- 
cerned because what is done by us now de- 
termines the lives of the future generations. 

In the past, our trust in the law was not 
always justified nor was our trust in public 
Officials always justified. I learned about this 
as far back as 1939 when as a Circuit Judge 
I was a one-man Grand Jury in Wayne 
County, Michigan. 

At that time, the people who did not agree 
with the law as it existed went to the legis- 
latures or to the office holders and asked for 
a change in the law. Or, at the ballot box, 
they changed the elected officials. Or, as in 
Wayne County, the citizens and prosecuting 
attorney alike petitioned for a grand jury so 
that proceedings could be instituted under 
the law to punish those who had violated 
the law. The citizens at that time were dedi- 
cated to enforcement of the law for the 
good of our country. 

In the past twenty years or more, that 
dedication has disappeared in the whirlwind 
of revolution which has swept this land with 
the alien concept of resistance to govern- 
ment. That concept is now with us, and 
while it is held only by a militant minority, 
it has its weakening effect. 

Examples of this abound, Bombing has be- 
come a method of political protest or dissent. 
Even ministers of the gospel have been found 
guilty and sentenced for breaking into Se- 
lective Service offices and destroying records. 
FBI offices have been broken into, their rec- 
ords stolen, and even received as stolen 
goods, and used by the press to discredit law 
enforcement, Under the guise of enforce- 
ment of law, some of our private citizens 
even attempted to make a citizen’s arrest of 
the director of the Selective Service in his 
office in Washington. 

And, while we cannot fairly comment on 
an untried case (for there is always the pre- 
sumption of innocence and the right to a fair 
trial) there is a federal case now pending 
where, under the guise of citizen’s arrest, 
it is alleged another group conspired to kid- 
nap a high public official. 

There are, and have been, injustices in our 
social order, in employment, living condi- 
tions, and other facets of daily life. But they 
cannot be cured by polarizing groups of our 
people into minorities dedicated to the over- 
throw of the government. We are all Ameri- 
cans under the law, and change must be ac- 
complished in the American way, rather than 
by riots, marches in streets, bombing of pub- 
lic buildings and murder. Rather than being 
of any particular color or religion, a liberal 
or conservative, let us all join together as 
united Americans and cure our ills by action 
under the law. 

The great enemy of freedom is apathy of 
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our people. Thomas Jefferson was right when 
he said “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty,” as was Benjamin Franklin when he 
said at the time of the framing of our Con- 
stitution: “We have given you a republic if 
you can keep it.” Can we keep it? A glaring 
example is the bombing of the Capitol of the 
United States. This was a well-planned at- 
tempt to destroy the whole Capitol building 
and stop the government by paralyzing op- 
erations. I made a personal visit to examine 
the damage. It was apparent that the perpe- 
trators had in mind taking advantage of the 
much publicized weakness of the front wall 
of the Capitol building. If it had been so 
weak, the great dome itself might have been 
destroyed by that bomb, for it was powerful; 
powerful enough to break the door of the 
Vandenberg Room 50 yards away and, In the 
Senate restaurant, to destroy a great stained 
glass portrait of Washington. 

There are other examples: In some cities, 
firemen are afraid to answer alarms for fear 
of bullets. In Washington, D.C., the police 
have been forbidden to go with the firemen 
to protect them, because their presence in 
certain wards might start a riot, and some of 
our college presidents thought they had the 
right to give amnesty to students who de- 
stroyed university buildings. We have all 
read of the insulting and killing of a judge 
in his own courtroom by organized militants. 
We must do something quickly and seri- 
ously. 

A recent television poll of adults who 
claimed to be intellectuals and college pro- 
fessors, not just teenagers, showed them to 
have grave misgivings about our constitu- 
tional bill of rights. Those great amendments 
calling for presumption of innocence, for 
proof of guilt beyond reasonable doubt, for 
trial by jury, due process of law, and other 
rights of the citizen, were put in the Con- 
stitution so we could not have a dictator, as 
some nations have, with a government of 
men, but rather a government of law. Unfor- 
tunately, too often, we hear of these amend- 
ments being traduced, with license being de- 
manded for everyone rather than liberty, 
with intellectuals demanding freedom from 
all restraint on their conduct. On May Day, 
when the mob and rioters attempted to take 
over Washington, what did they have as a 
substitute if they had succeeded in their 
attempt to paralyze the government? 

The Bill of Rights applies today as a means 
of guarding justice. The purpose of criminal 
procedure, and the Bill of Rights which pro- 
vides for criminal procedure, is important 
not only to the citizen-defendant but also to 
the lawyers and the judges in the trial of 
criminal cases. Our difficulty is that too many 
lawyers and even some judges do not be- 
lieve that criminal procedure is an essential 
to the enforcement of criminal law. 

The whole purpose of the Bill of Rights 
was to lay down sound rules of procedure for 
the courts to follow in the prosecution of 
every accused for the commission of a crime, 
without regard to his race, color, or creed. 
Without criminal procedure, you cannot 
have “Equal Justice Under Law,” which 
words are carved in the stone above the en- 
trance to the Supreme Court. 

That is the essential concept. Democracy 
is justice under the rule of law. Communism 
and anarchy are justice under men. The peo- 
ple today are having difficulty with that word 
“Justice” as to its meaning. I find many peo- 
ple who speak of it as if it were ethics or 
& moral code. If we talk of justice in courts 
it is entirely different than what many peo- 
ple think of—they think of justice as mercy. 

It appears to me that we must start to 
educate not only the students in the law 
schools but the students in the grade and 
high schools and our colleges in the meaning 
of “Equal Justice Under Law” that we may 
have our citizens support in the enforcement 
of criminal law. 
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The law aims at treating all people alike 
under law and not under men. The symbol 
of your organization is the figure of a man 
reaching for the stars, The emblem of justice 
is a woman blindfolded, holding a sword in 
one hand and scales in the other. Some judges 
are unmindful of this. They want to follow 
their own ideas eliminating the rules of pro- 
cedure. This is not justice under law, but a 
personal equation. The blindfold is in the 
symbol to represent equal justice under law. 
It represents the law—as a judge, my ears 
should tell me what has been done, but I 
should not see what the person before me 
looks like to determine guilt. Justice is not 
always mercy, nor is mercy always justice. 

And this is significant. There is a place for 
mercy in the law. It is the right of the jury 
to pass upon the evidence and apply what 
they find to be the facts to the law, as given 
by the judge. Juries can administer mercy 
because they are the judges of the innocence 
or guilt of the accused. 

In a case in my court in Detroit, for exam- 
ple, a young man was tried and the jury 
came in with a verdict of not guilty. The 
prisoner was duly released and the court 
adjourned. I was walking down the hall when 
I saw the foreman of the jury shaking a 
finger at the former prisoner, whom he had 
backed into a corner, and saying to him: 
“We let you off this time but don’t you ever 
do that again!” That could be classed as so- 
ciety’s mercy, for they had the right to acquit 
him, as his peers. A judge also can give mercy 
in his sentence, unless the legislative body 
has made a certain mandatory sentence ap- 
plicable to the case on trial. 

My teaching of criminal law at the Detroit 
College of Law demonstrated to me how diffi- 
cult it was for law students to see the neces- 
sity for following procedures as given by the 
Constitution in the Bill of Rights. I have dis- 
covered in my practice at the bar, and my 
service on the bench, that there is some cow- 
ardice in the legal profession, the juries, and 
even the judiciary itself in the enforcement 
of criminal law and the administration of 
equal justice under law. It is not always an 
easy task. I recall one of the most prominent 
citizens of Detroit—a friend—who asked me 
not to become a Grand Jury because I had 
only one of two choices. One was to find in- 
dictment for crime by our public officers and, 
in so doing, to ruin the city, and other to 
find no guilt and no indictment and to ruin 
myself. 

I could not have made my investigation if 
I had not received the cooperation of the 
Press of Detroit not to print the names of 
persons appearing before me as witnesses un- 
til after I had completed my work. Times 
have changed. I have a feeling that the press 
would not give me the leeway today that they 
did then. I could not have done that work 
today. 

We need skilled prosecutors as well as 
skilled defense lawyers learned in law. There 
is a tendency today to barter and sell jus- 
tice—to change a felony to a misdemeanor to 
obtain conviction by a plea of guilty. Our 
people and some of the press have changed 
our language to call felonies “Civil Disobe- 
dience.” The Constitution allows the people 
“peaceably to assemble” but not illegally to 
assembie. A mob has no right to assemble. I 
fail to find the word “peaceable” when they 
describe these riotous assemblies as “civil 
disobedience.” 

Our big job today is to make those who 
desire to dissent to return to our traditional 
methods of dissent and change, and this 
applies not only to laymen but to the police, 
the courts, the legislatures and officials in 
the executive offices. We must all abide by 
and be governed by law. 

I applaud the Michigan Association of the 
Profession in dedicating itself to better en- 
forcement of law in the great State of Michi- 
gan and to getting involved in this great 
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crusade of helping to keep our country free 
as a Republic. 


CANCEL CANNIKIN 
HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, Sunday's 
edition of the Washington Post contained 
an editorial regarding the proposed nu- 
clear test on Amchitka Island. 

The circumstances surrounding this 
blast are most mysterious. In the name 
of national security, the Government has 
denied citizens and Congress access to 
information that would put the proposed 
nuclear explosion into some kind of rea- 
sonable perspective. 

I have written to the President on 
numerous occasions, and I have sent sev- 
eral telegrams urging him to reevaluate 
the U.S. position regarding nuclear test- 
ing. Although my letters and telegrams 
were written more than 4 months ago, 
I have yet to receive a reply from the 
President. 

In May of this year, I went to Anchor- 
age and Juneau to offer testimony before 
the Atomic Energy Commission. At that 
time, I raised several questions regarding 
the safety, necessity, and feasibility ‘of 
such a test. I believe that each question 
merited an answer. Yet to this date, the 
Atomic Energy Commission has failed to 
respond to my questions. 

As the time approaches for the det- 
onation of this underground nuclear 
test, more and more people have ex- 
pressed their opposition to project Can- 
nikin. 

The Washington Post editorial is just 
another voice that asks for rationality 
during a time when we need it most: 

CANCEL CANNIKIN 

Mr. Nixon would be well advised to cancel 
Cannikin, the mile-deep test of a five-mega- 
ton warhead scheduled at Amchitka in the 
Aleutians late in October. Environmentalists 
and conservationists, no small constituency, 
have warned of possible radioactive leakage, 
earthquakes and submarine tidal waves. Arms 
control experts have noted that Cannikin’s 
technical purpose is to test part of a militarily 
dubious anti-missile defense which, because 
of progress at SALT, may not even be de- 
ployed. Canada, Japan and other Pacific 
neighbors are alarmed that the United States, 
acting alone, should endanger their near 
environment. If the advance political “fall- 
out” of Cannikin is this poisonous, how much 
worse will be the fallout after the fact. 

Why, then, does the President insist on 
plunging ahead? In so far as political analysis 
affords an answer, it may be this: Mr. Nixon 
believes that if public opinion overrules what 
he regards as strategic necessity and Moscow 
sees it happen, then a fateful precedent will 
have been established and Moscow will be 
sorely tempted to exploit it. In these terms, 
Cannikin is not so much a test of a missile 
as a test of American will. 

What is lacking in that otherwise seductive 
argument is a sense of perspective. Clearly, 
it would be dangerous for Moscow to get the 
idea that the United States is a pushover. 
What is less clear is how such an idea could 
be conveyed by cancelling the test of a partic- 
ular missile which may or may not be de- 
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ployed, which may or may not work, and 
which if deployed will surely provoke addi- 
tional counter-measures by the other side— 
all this at a level of armaments on both sides 
which is well above what has come to be 
called sufficiency. That the Russians, un- 
troubled by public opinion, have conducted 
thelr own large megaton tests does not mean 
they haye a military or psychological ad- 
vantage; it means they haye not figured out 
how to get off the arms treadmill. It is pre- 
cisely the uncritical tendency to regard each 
and every stride in the arms race as a do-or- 
die test of national resolve that has strung 
out the contest and made it the tragedy 
that it is. 

By cancelling Cannikin Mr. Nixon can 
serve arms control and the environment alike, 
to his own and the country’s advantage. 


JAMES G. FULTON 


HON. LAWRENCE COUGHLIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 7, 1971 


Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, as sec- 
retary of the Pennsylvania Republican 
delegation, I feel it is appropriate to in- 
clude in the Recorp the following let- 
ters of sympathy and tributes to my late 
colleague and friend, the Honorable 
James G. Fulton: 

The letters follow: 


THE VICE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D.C. October 8, 1971. 
Mr. ROBERT G. FULTON, 
Dormont, Pa, 
Dear Mr. FuLTON: Your brother's many 
years of service to his State and to the Na- 
tion were a credit to him and to the people 


of his district who elected him to represent 
them for twenty-seven years. Jim will be 
very much missed by all of us who had the 
privilege of knowing him. 
May I extend my deepest sympathy to you 
and to the other members of your family. 
Sincerely, 
Spiro T. AGNEW. 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., October 7, 1971. 
Mr. RoBERT D. FULTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. FuLron: Mrs. Rogers and I were 
saddened to learn of your loss. 

Your brother was admired for his knowl- 
edge of foreign affairs and his service to our 
country. He will be greatly missed by his 
friends in the Department of State. 

We extend our deepest sympathy to you 
and the other members of your family. 

Sincerely, 
WuLram P. ROGERS. 


DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., October 11, 1971. 
Mr. ROBERT FULTON, 
Pittsburgħ, Pa. 

Dear Mr. FuLTON: I was very sorry to hear 
of your brother's death. I regarded Jim very 
highly and regret very much that I was un- 
able to pay my respects personally. Please 
accept my sympathy and the sympathies of 
all the Holy Ghost Fathers and Brothers 
with me here at the University. May he rest 
in peace! 

I pray that the Good Lord dispatch him 
swiftly to his true home in heaven and that 
He console and sustain all Jim’s loved ones 
in this time of bereavement. 

With every best wish and prayer, I am 

Sincerely, 
Henry J. McAnutry, C.S.Sp. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


TOWNSHIP oF MOUNT LEBANON, 
October 12, 1971. 
Mr. ROBERT D. FULTON, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dear Bos: Words are so futile it seems in 
expressing innermost feelings, particularly 
on an occasion such as this as Mount Leba- 
non joins the many other communities in 
the 27th Congressional District in bidding 
farewell to your brother and our friend, Jim. 
A very exceptional human being has departed 
from us and I doubt if the unique role he 
played in the life of the South Hills will 
ever again be filled. 

I am enclosing a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the Board of Commissioners of 
Mt. Lebanon Township at the meeting held 
on October 11, 1971 which all too inade- 
quately expresses the feeling of the Com- 
missioners on Jim’s death. I am sure the 
40,000 residents of Mt. Lebanon would like 
to share in this tribute to the one who 
served us so very, very well, in so many ways, 
for such a long time. 

I am enclosing extra copies of the resolu- 
tion as well as this covering letter in case 
you may wish to pass them along to your 
sisters. To each of you we would like to ex- 
press our personal note of sympathy on the 
death of your distinguished brother. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT A. FINLEY, 
Township Manager. 


A RESOLUTION PAYING TRIBUTE TO THE MEM- 
ORY OF CONGRESSMAN JAMES G. FULTON 


Whereas, Congressman James G. Fulton 
died on October 6, 1971, and 

Whereas, Congressman Fulton served with 
distinction in the House of Representatives 
of the United States of America representing 
the 27th Congressional District from Febru- 
ary 2, 1945, until October 6, 1971, and for 
two years prior to that in the State Senate 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania from 
1939 to 1941, and 

Whereas, Congressman Fulton rendered 
outstanding service which will long be re- 
membered by his constituents as well as all 
citizens of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania and his associates in the Congress of 
the United States, and 

Whereas, the Township Board of Commis- 
sioners on behalf of the citizens of Mount 
Lebanon wishes to pay special tribute to the 
memory of Congressman Fulton for his dis- 
tinctive public service, now therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Board of Township 
Commissioners of the Township of Mount 
Lebanon hereby expresses sincere sympathy 
to the family of Congressman James G. Ful- 
ton on their loss and further wishes to for- 
mally recognize the long and outstanding 
service rendered by Congressman Fulton to 
the citizens of Mt. Lebanon, the Pittsburgh 
area, and the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, 


A REMINISCENCE AND A TRIBUTE TO 
James G. FULTON 


(By Richard E. Beeman) 


“There are two things you're not allowed 
to say in this office’—"“The first is ‘I can’t’; 
the second is ‘I don't know’". So went the 
warning Jim Fulton gave to each new stu- 
dent who came to work in his Congressional 
office, and such was the student’s first glimpse 
into politics and the style of the man whom 
the office knew as ‘JF’. 

A Navy Veteran, Jim Fulton was the kind 
of boss that if he said ‘jump’, you asked ‘how 


high?’ on the way up. And for over 27 years, 
he was personally responsible for giving the 
young people of Pittsburgh an opportunity 
to learn first hand about the realities of pub- 
lic service. When public funds were not avall- 
able, he frequently went into his own pocket 
to keep the student intern program going. 


For the young people in his office, being 
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around Jim Fulton meant that every experi- 
ence was magnified times five, If it was work, 
it meant exhaustion; if it was fun, it meant 
you had something to tell your grandchil- 
dren about. There was no middle ground for 
JF because he approached every day at full 
throttle, loving every minute of the excite- 
ment he created. “I like being your Congress- 
man!" he'd exclaim, and “Count me on the 
team!” was his trademark. 

His sense of adventure was legion, and 
Jim was never bashful. “Gee Whillikers!” he 
telegraphed the President, “‘Surveyor sure 
did go kerplunk right on the moon. If you 
ever have need for a Congressman/Astronaut, 
I know a good volunteer”. Jim Fulton would 
have done it with glee. 

He had short tolerance for hesitation, “Go 
on," he commanded a summer intern, “go 
represent me at the White House this eyen- 
ing. You can't lose . .. If they let you in, 
you'll have the time of your life. If they turn 
you away .. . well, you'll never be turned 
away from a better place.” 

Everybody in Pittsburgh knew about Jim 
Fulton being in the newspaper business, but 
sometimes he had to tell the people in Wash- 
ington himself. “I know how to pose the best 
pictures for newspapers because I own seven 
of them,” he announced one night at an 
embassy reception, “Now, Mr. Khrushchev, 
if you'll just stand right over here...” 

Such encounters made Jim Fulton delight 
in public life and put him always a step 
ghead. The sparkle of his personality and 
imegination kept him there. Long before 
fashionable women’s liberation, Jim Fulton 
called for a woman astronaut, While others 
struggled to see the dawn of the space age. 
Jim Fulton had visions of nuclear rockets 
and landings on Mars. 

He was an avid reader, and his knowledge 
of science, unsurpassed in the House, could 
be devastating in debate. Once, when chal- 
lenged to defend the reasonableness of the 
metric system, he delivered himself of a fif- 
teen minute lecture to the Congress on the 
subtitles of using light waves as a measuring 
standard. “He was the consummate politi- 
clan,” a House colleague remarked, “In the 
leadership fights, when Jim Fulton would 
stop nominating Bob Corbett and finally 
vote for one of the contenders, you knew 
the election was over.” 

Jim was careful to separate himself from 
his public office and never fell victim to the 
mistake of believing that he was what in 
fact he represented. On Sundays he would 
never shake hands at church. Standing with 
his hands conspicuously in his pockets, he'd 
explain, “Hand shaking is politics, and I don’t 
come to the Lord’s house to do business.” 
Jim Fulton worshipped at the Presbyterian 
Church, but he had so many friends in the 
Catholic Diocese that he used to quip, “I’m 
either the best Presbyterian the Catholics 
ever had, or the best Catholic the Presbyte- 
rians ever had, and sometimes even I'm not 
sure which!” 

Beyond the figure in public office, Jim 
Fulton was a warmhearted person whose in- 
tuition for human nature could be matched 
only by his compassion for the human con- 
dition, En route to Washington one summer 
morning, JF suddenly pulled off the highway 
and stopped. An old drifter whose coat was 
held together by an oversized safety pin 
trudged along the other side of the road. 
“Here,” Jim said, “Run catch up with that 
old man and give him half our lunch. Don't 
tell him anything, but that he reminded the 
fellow in the black car of his dear sainted 
father.” Jim Fulton's concern ranged from 


roadside to White House. “Tell the President 
you think he's doin’ a good job when you 


shake his hand . . . Dear God, he looks just 
awful this morning.” 

Few men have had such an intense feeling 
for the fun, the foibles and the ironies of 
public life. When a constituent wrote in to 
ask Jim how it was that Congress could re- 
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quire working men to retire at age 65 while 
its own elderly leadership touted the virtues 
of a Seniority System, Jim was stymied for 
a second. He tried one reply of explanation, 
then another, then telegraphed back this 
message: “Congratulations on your perspi- 
cacity. You have uncovered one of the basic 
contradictions of American politics.” 

He worked hard for us all. He enriched our 
public life and he fought for our country’s 
well-being. He left a heritage of honesty, 
friendship, and personal sacrifice in public 
life. When times were hard, he'd serve warn- 
ing to his friends, “Don’t ever run for Con- 
gress.” Then he'd smile and his eyes would 
twinkle as he’d add “Cause they might elect 

ou.” 
7 His passing marks the end of an era, and 
Congressman Jim Fulton will be long remem- 
bered in the heart of Pittsburghers as “The 
Best Congressman we ever had.” 


HEARINGS ON S. 2087 
HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day, September 29, 1971, the Senate Sub- 
committee on Criminal Laws and 
Procedures held hearings on S. 2087, the 
administration-backed proposal to pay a 
$50,000 gratuity to the survivors of police 
officers killed in the line of duty. Testify- 
ing in support of this legislation that day 
was Deputy Attorney General Richard 
Kleindienst, among others. Although I 
was unable to testify personally on this 
one day of hearings, I did submit written 
testimony, opposing the administration- 
backed measure. 

Mr. Speaker, the House of Represent- 
atives will be considering this impor- 
tant issue, hopefully in the near future. 
So that my colleagues may better ap- 
preciate the full context of the admin- 
istration-backed legislation and legisla- 
tion which I have introduced, H.R. 714, 
I insert here my testimony before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Criminal Laws 
and Procedures: 

TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN ANDREW JACOBS, 
JR., BEFORE THE SENATE SURCOMMITITEE ON 
CRIMINAL LAWS AND PROCEDURES, SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
Mr. Jacops. Mr. Chairman, on August 1, 

1968, Senator Bayh and I introduced legisla- 

tion to extend Federal survivors’ benefits to 

the families of police and firemen killed in 
the line of duty. The legislation which ex- 
tends coverage under the Federal Employees’ 

Compensation Act to all public safety officers 

would provide up to 75% of the deceased of- 

ficer's base pay to the widow and children 
until her remarriage and until the children’s 
18th birthday. 

In April of 1968, President Johnson signed 
Public Law 90-291, which extended coverage 
under the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act to all State and local law enforcement 
officers who are killed while enforcing a Fed- 
eral law or while maintaining custody over a 
Federal prisoner. 

It was late in the 90th Congress when Sen- 
ator Bayh and I introduced our bill; too 
late, in fact, to solicit Administration sup- 
port with an eye toward passage in that Con- 
gress, So in March, 1969, Senator Bayh and I 
introduced identical legislation in the 91st 
Congress. The reaction to our legislation was 
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rapid and gratifying. By mid-summer of 1969 
there were 135 co-sponsors in the House of 
Representatives as well as endorsements 
from the National Fraternal Order of Police, 
the International Firefighters’ Association 
[AFL-CIO] and the American Tria] Lawyers’ 
Association. 

After several phone calls, some prodding, 
and six months delay, the Administration 
voiced its opposition to the principle of Fed- 
eral benefits to the families of slain local 
public safety officers in an October 8, 1969 
letter from Deputy Attorney General Rich- 
ard Kleindienst to Chairman Celler: 


OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY ATTORNEY 
GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., October 8, 1969. 

Hon, EMANUEL CELLER, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: This is in response to 
your request for the views of the Department 
of Justice on H.R. 7989, a bill “To extend 
benefits under section 8191 of title 5, United 
States Code, to law enforcement officers and 
firemen not employed by the United States 
who are killed or totally disabled in the line 
of duty.” 

Public Law 90-291 (5 U.S.C. 8191-8193) 
extended the benefits of the Federal Em- 
ployees Compensation Act (5 U.S.C. 8101 et 
seq.) to eligible State and local law enforce- 
ment officers and their survivors. That law 
defines eligible officers to include a State or 
local law enforcement officer killed or in- 
jured while seeking or attempting to ap- 
prehend a person for the commission of a 
crime against the United States or as a ma- 
terial witness in a criminal proceeding in- 
stituted by the United States, Also eligible 
are law officers protecting a person held for 
the commission of a crime against the United 
States or held as a material witness in con- 
nection with such a crime. A final category 
of eligible law enforcement officer is one 
who, when injured or killed, was attempting 
to prevent the commission of crime against 
the United States. In all instances, eligibility 
for compensation pursuant to Public Law 
91-291 is dependent upon some connection 
between the death or injury of the law en- 
forcement officer and the enforcement of 
Federal law. 

H.R. 7989, recognizing the valuable service 
of law enforcement officers and firemen 
throughout the United States, would amend 
section 8191 of title 5, United States Code, 
to extend its benefits to professional and 
volunteer State and local police and firemen; 
as well as to all other members of legally 
organized law enforcement agencies, Eligibil- 
ity for compensation would not be depend- 
ent upon any nexus between the injury or 
death and the performance of a federally 
connected activity. 

The Department of Justice is unable to 
recommend enactment of this legislation, de- 
spite its high regard for those who risk their 
lives in law enforcement or fire fighting. If 
the principle of this legislation is sound, it 
could apply with equal force to retirement 
benefits and even salaries of public safety 
officers. In our judgment it is incumbent 
upon the States and local communities ade- 
quately to compensate such personnel when 
employed, when injured or killed, and when 
retired. Further, it would appear to be an 
unreasonable intrusion into State and local 
government activities for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to underwrite the proposed com- 
pensation benefits. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report from the standpoint of the Ad- 
ministration’s program. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD G. KLEINDIENST, 
Deputy Attorney General. 
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The administration persisted in its op- 
position to this principle for 20 months, 
until June 3, 1971: 

[From the Washington Post, May 27, 1971] 
Nrxon, Hoover Discuss POLICE DEATHS 
(By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

President Nixon summoned Attorney Gen- 
eral John N, Mitchell and FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover to his office yesterday to dis- 
cuss ways in which the federal government 
can help prevent the slaying of policemen. 

White House press secretary Ronald L. Zieg- 
ler said after the unexpected meeting that 
the President feels the recent slayings in New 
York and Washington were “tragic” and 
“reprehensible.” 

“Mr. Nixon will write letters of sympathy 
to the families of two New York policemen 
who were shot in the backs last week and of 
two Washington policemen who died follow- 
ing gunshot wounds suffered in the line of 
duty, Ziegler said. 

The New York policemen killed last week 
were Waverly M. Jones and Joseph A. Plag- 
nitini. They were shot after haying respond- 
ed to a call for help in a Harlem apartment. 

In Washington, William L. Sigmon was 
killed Tuesday when he attempted to appre- 
hend two robbers of the National Permanent 
Federal Savings and Loan Assn. office on 
MacArthur Boulevard NW, 

Another policeman, Jerard F, Young, was 
buried yesterday. He was shot in the head 
while attempting to make an arrest April 21. 

Last November, the President directed the 
Justice Department “to make available all 
appropriate investigative resources” to local 
and state police “when requested in any case 
involving an assault upon a police officer.” 

The President said at the time that he had 
discussed his directive with Hoover and D.C. 
Police Chief Jerry V. Wilson. 

The President “primarily wanted to dis- 
cuss the scope of the problem and to see what 
assistance is being provided,” Ziegler said 
yesterday of the late afternoon meeting. 

The FBI's main help is in providing lab- 
oratory tests and assisting in out-of-state 
leads on those involved in attacks on police, 
Ziegler reported. 

“The President asked me to express his hope 
that these tragedies will remind people of the 
debt we owe policemen for many services, 
of the protection they so selflessly provide 
and of the respect and support we owe them 
for what they do,” the press secretary said. 

Also attending the meeting in the Presi- 
dent’s office were John D. Ehrlichman, as- 
sistant to the President for domestic affairs, 
and Egil Krogh, deputy assistant. 

Zeigler said that narcotics control also 
was discussed at the meeting. 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT Was DELIVERED 
TODAY BY CONGRESSMAN ANDY Jacoss (D— 
IND.) AT A NEWS CONFERENCE IN THE 
CAPITOL 


In response to the recent tragedies of po- 
licemen killed in the line of duty, President 
Nixon on Wednesday expressed his hope that 
“these tragedies will remind people of the 
debt we owe policemen for many services, of 
the protection they so selflessly provide, and 
of the respect and support we owe them for 
what they do.” 

I share that hope. And I am encouraged 
to think that the President’s concern might 
indicate that this administration will re- 
consider its opposition to my three-year ef- 
fort to enact legislation to compensate the 
widows and children of police officers and 
firemen killed in the line of duty. 

If it does not reconsider, if it does not 
withdraw its opposition then one must in- 
terpret the true White House message on 
Wednesday as being, “I can’t give you any 
thing but love... .” 
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[From the New York Times, June 4, 1971] 
For SLAIN POLICEMEN’S KIN 
(By Robert B. Semple, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, June 3.—President Nixon 
called today for Federal legislation to pro- 
vide $50,000 to the family of any policeman 
slain in the line of duty. 

At the same time, his Attorney General 
reiterated the Nixon Administration’s op- 
position to new controls on the sale of hand- 

uns. 

. The new proposal was announced by At- 
torney General John N. Mitchell at a White 
House briefing following a morning meeting 
between the President, nearly two dozen 
chiefs of police and sheriffs from around the 
country, Mr. Mitchell, J. Edgar Hoover and 
several Senators and Congressmen. 

The meeting had been called to discuss 
recent police slayings, to demonstrate the 
Administration’s concern and to unveil the 
new proposal. By the end of the day, how- 
ever, the Administration had found itself 
caught up in new controversies over the 
motives behind its concern, its stand on gun 
control legislation and even the composition 
of the meeting. 

Among the prominent absentees were two 
critics of some aspects of the Administra- 
tion's policy—Police Commissioner Patrick 
V. Murphy of New York and Quinn Tamm, 
executive director of the International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police. 

Without going into detail, Mr. Mitcheil 
said that legislation providing a lump sum 
of $50,000 to the survivors of slain police- 
men would be forwarded to Congress soon 
“in further indication” of the Administra- 
tion’s support of law enforcement officers 
across the country. He said that benefit 
levels for slain policemen varied widely from 
state to state and were in some cases insuf- 
ficient. 

The proposal was denounced by Repre- 
sentative Andrew Jacobs, Jr., Democrat of 
Indiana. He submitted legislation in 1968 
that would amend the Federal Employe 
Compensation Act to provide the widow of 
a policeman slain in the line of duty 40 per 
cent of her husband's salary plus 15 per cent 
per child up to a total of 75 per cent of the 
total salary. 

Asserting that his version would provide 
larger annuities, Mr. Jacobs said that the 
Administration submitted an opinion in Oc- 
tober, 1969, opposing his measure as “an 
unreasonable Intrusion into state and local 
government activities." The fact that the 
Administration had reversed liself on the 
question of “intrusion,” Mr. Jacobs said, 
suggested that it wished to gain political 
profit from the concern generated by the 
recent shootings. 

Mr. Chairman, nearly 200 police officers lost 
their lives in the line of duty and over 50,000 
assaults were made against police officers 
while the Administration opposed this leg- 
islation. 

There are several salient features which 
distinguish and favor the Bayh-Jacobs leg- 
islation over that of the Administration. 

(A) S. 1081/H.R. 714 will grant benefits 
more closely related to need by basing the 
annuity in part upon the number of de- 
pendents. 

(B) The Administration machinery for the 
implementation of S. 1081/H.R. 714 is extant. 
In moving the consideration of the Con- 
ference Report of what became Public Law 
90-291, the Chairman of this subcommittee 
commended placing the Administrative 
function of that similar legislation in the 
Department of Labor, to insure that a dis- 
parity did not exist between benefits re- 
ceived by a Federal officer and a non-Federal 
officer killed enforcing a Federal law. I sug- 
gest we should not allow a difference be- 
tween two non-Federal officers, one of whom 
dies enforcing a Federal law while the other 
dies enforcing a State law, but both protect- 
ing American lives and property. 
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(C) S. 1081/H.R. 714 include benefits for 
permanently disabled public safety officers. 
The Administration proposal does not. Once 
more, Mr. Chairman, we are faced with a 
potential disparity. If a local law enforce- 
ment officer is disabled by a car thief from 
across the State line, he will receive Federal 
benefits. If the automobile was stolen in the 
State, the benefits will not accrue to him. 
It would be shameful if a totally disabled 
policeman under such circumstances were to 
wish for the sake of his family that he were 
dead. 

It is well to note that of the 105 claims 
made to date under Public Law 90-291, 
nearly one-half [47] have been for dis- 
ability. 100 police officers are assaulted every- 
day. Some of these assaults result in no 
more than a bruise, others in total paralysis. 
Equity requires benefits for disability as well 
as death. 

(D) S. 1081/H-R. 714 provide for the in- 
clusion of firemen in the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act. The Administration- 
backed proposal does not. 

In 1970, 115 paid firefighters lost their lives 
in the line of duty and 38,683 were injured, 
195 in civil disorders and an additional 113 
as a result of individual acts of violence. 208 
firefighters were injured answering and re- 
turning from false alarms. 320 firefighters 
were injured in the line of duty in 1970 to the 
extent that they had to leave firefighting. 224 
left because of occupational disease disability, 
while another 235 died of occupational 
disease. Mr. Chairman, according to the F.B.I. 
statistics for 1970, nearly 10,000 arrests were 
made for the crime of arson. Though precise 
figures are not available, all indications 
point to the probability that deaths and in- 
juries in the line of duty are as high, if not 
higher, for volunteer firemen. For the pur- 
poses of this legislation, amendment should 
be made to consider volunteer firemen as 
having a certain GS rating, as is currently 
mandated for volunteers in VISTA and the 
Peace Corps who are killed under certain 
circumstances. 

(E) Comparison of the financial benefits 
which would be paid under the two major 
proposals for Federal benefits indicate that 
the annuity method is preferable to the 
gratuity method. The International Fire- 
fighters Association and the National Frater- 
nal Order of Police have indicated that they 
would rather see their families receive a 
monthly annuity check than a lump sum 
which might well have a tendency to evap- 
orate rather quickly. Even ff the $50,000 
gratuity were invested in 6% bonds, the 
yield would be only $3,000 a year, a figure 
which does not approach 75% of the base 
salary of most public safety officers—nor, for 
that matter, does it even reach the poverty 
level of $3,944 a year. 

Senator Bayh and I—and, I trust, this 
Committee and the rest of Congress and 
most of the country—think the families of 
those who fall in the fight to make us safe 
deserve better than that. 


ONLY TRULY NEEDY SHOULD GET 
FREE MEDICAL ATTENTION 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, as the Committee on Ways and 
Means begins hearings on the subject of 
a national health insurance program, my 
attention has been called to a most in- 
teresting article which appeared in the 
March 22, 1971, edition of the Baltimore 
Sun. As I believe it is most pertinent to 
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those concerned with this matter, I insert 
the article in full at this point in the 
RECORD: 


ONLY TRULY NEEDY SHOULD GET FREE MEDICAL 
ATTENTION 


(By Russell Kirk) 


Plenty of people are all against socialism— 
except such socialistic measures as benefit 
themselves. When, not long ago, I wrote 
something about the overloading of military 
hospitals by veterans (and all their depend- 
ents) who get even aspirin free there, a good 
many beneficiaries of this variety of socialism 
spoke up in wrath. 

From Florida, a retired major wrote to me, 
proclaiming himself an “anti-Socialist.” But 
he stoutly defended his right, and the right 
of all his fellow pensioners (whom he prefers 
to call “retirees”) to total medical treatment 
at public expense. 

“With HEW giving free care to unwed 
mothers, prostitutes, alcoholics, drug addicts 
and other types of social scum,” this retiree 
informed me, “why do you downgrade it for 
peopie who have earned it honorably with 
their own sweat and blood?” 

Well, as a matter of fact, I think the Medi- 
care and Medicaid programs ill-designed and 
inordinately costly. My general principle is 
that no one should be offered free medical at- 
tention, or anything else free, who is quite 
able to pay his own way. Charitable benefits 
—whether from governmental or private 
sources—should be reserved for those truly 
in need. 

On this principle, there exists a good case 
for free or low-cost medical treatment for 
military veterans who have incurred serious 
service-connected disabilities, and whose in- 
come is low. But it does not follow that every 
man who has served some years in the Army 
(as I did) ought to be equally entitled, of 
right, to claim medical benefits free of charge, 
just because he happens to live within driv- 
ing distance of a military post with a hos- 
pital. 

The typical retired “career” veteran is not 
in want. After 20 years in service, he has 
been able to retire on full pension. He is in 
his forties or fifties, healthy enough, and 
holding a decent job, in addition to his pen- 
sion, Cn the average, he does not have little 
children who need medical care. In short, the 
average man of this description is better able 
to pay his own medical bills than is the aver- 
age American citizen. 

Besides, making medical services free at 
base hospitals discriminates in favor of those 
pensioners fortunate enough to live within 
reasonable distance of such Installations, If 
free medical attention for life is supposed to 
be an important inducement for young peo- 
ple to enlist in Army, Navy, or Alr Force— 
why limit this benefit to that minority of vet- 
erans dwelling next door to a military hos- 
pital? 

“If Mr. Kirk’s employer offers retirement 
benefits for his years as a senior citizen,” 
another reader—in Puyallup, Washington— 
writes, “I would be surprised if he refused 
them.” Well, I do not have an employer; 
but I would not take advantage of what was 
originally intended to be a charitable service 
to those who had suffered seriously in the 
service of their country, if I could pay my 
own way. 

When I left the Army, I could have filed a 
claim, successful, for cash benefits, as well as 
limitless free medical attention for a service- 
connected disability. I declined to do so, 
not being incapacitated, really, and believing 
that such benefits should be reserved for 
those really in need. 

But some think differently. There is the 
general, for instance, on active duty—a pleas- 
ant man, capable and well-liked by his subor- 
dinates—who weekly is driven more than a 
hundred miles to the nearest military hospi- 
tal to collect 400 free aspirin tablets for him- 
self. An inconsistent world, my masters. 
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ARE WE SPENDING MONEY FOR THE 
WRONG CARE? 


HON. RICHARD H. FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, as our House Ways and Means 
Committee this week begins hearings on 
health care proposals, I would ask that 
the following article be inserted in the 
Recorp for consideration by my col- 
leagues: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 28, 1971] 
NATIONAL HEALTH: ARE We SPENDING MONEY 
FOR THE WRONG CARE? 

(By Earl Ubell) 

(Nore.—Mr, Ubell is science editor of 
WCBS-TV News.) 

In the Congress, last week, the debate 
sharpened over the ways and means of spend- 
ing new billions of dollars for the nation’s 
medical care. Yet for a small but increasingly 
vocal group of economists, sociologists and 
even physicians, the whole argument seemed 
somewhat beside the point. More doctors and 
hospital beds for the millions, they believe, 
will do little to reduce serious illness or 
prevent premature deaths. 

Health leaders testifying before the Senate 
Health Subcommittee were arguing the 
merits of four plans. President Nixon wants 
a national insurance program that will be 
paid for by the individual, his employer 
and—in small part—by Government. The 
American Medical Association has submitted 
a similiar plan. Senator Edward Kennedy 
wants the Government to pay the bill. Sen- 
ator Jacob Javits seeks to extend the present 
health insurance for the aged to everyone. 

Under such programs, the disease-care in- 
dustry is likely to grow from its present $60- 
billion a year to $75-billion or even $100-bil- 
lion, making it the biggest business in Amer- 
ica. So far the major argument has been over 
the means of financing—government or pri- 
vate—and, peripherally, over ways of restruc- 
turing our medical panoply to provide care 
that is “better,” less expensive and more 
evenly distributed. 

But there is increasing evidence that the 
medical complex, no matter how restructured 
or paid for, may be irrelevant to the central 
health issue. Thus, for example, Dr, Eli Ginz- 
berg, Columbia University economist, points 
out that, “Despite the substantial increases 
in expenditures for medical care, there has 
been no significant increase in male longev- 
ity during the past decade.” And Dr. Victor 
Fuchs, another economist, comments: “My 
reading of the health literature leaves me 
with the impression that the greatest poten- 
tial for improving the health of the American 
people is not to be found in increasing the 
number of physicians, or forcing them into 
groups or even in increasing hospital produc- 
tivity, but is to be found in what people do 
for themselves.” 

Both views depend on two self-evident 
axioms. First, the doctor is helpless before 
ailments that account for most of the sick- 
ness and ueath in America—heart, kidney 
and blood vessel ailments, cancer, alcohol 
and drug abuse, accidents and the general 
debilitations of age. Even though he can 
cite individual instances of spectacular cure 
or life saving, in general he palliates. He 
reaches the patient wth too much medical 
care too late, 

As a corollary, even when doctors get there 
early, the statistics show little change. At 
least four studies have indicated that annual 
physical check-ups do not decrease mortal- 
ity or morbidity. 

A second axiom states that in the modern 
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world, housing, nutrition, accident preven- 
tion, sanitation—clean water, food, streets 
and homes—have produced more health than 
all the doctors and hospitals combined. Rec- 
ognizing this, the Community Medicine De- 
partment of Mount Sinai Hospital is devel- 
oping a corps of “super” superintendents to 
repair toilets, clean out rat and vermin in- 
fested basements and maintain deteriorated 
housing in the slums, These men, it is felt, 
will produce more health than an equivalent 
number of doctors and nurses. 

Dr. Nathan Glazer, the sociologist, argues 
further in the current issue of The Public 
Interest that our personal, psychological and 
cultural milieu—i.e., the way we have learned 
to take care of ourselves—may be as impor- 
tant as better environmental conditions and 
certainly more important than doctors and 
doctoring. 

He points to a curious set of statistics: 
Sweden has 83 doctors per 100,000 popula- 
tion but it has half the death rate among 
middle-aged men as the United States, with 
140 doctors per 100,000. Furthermore, Ameri- 
cans go to their doctors twice as often as 
Swedes do. Even within the United States, 
the wide variations of doctor availability 
do not seem to have any correlation with 
health. Rather, health indexes seem more 
related to poverty levels within states than 
to numbers of doctors. 

Many blame the current financial medi- 
cal crisis on the inefficient system and they 
want to improve its efficiency so it delivers 
more medical care for the dollar. The Kaiser- 
Permanente Plan and the Health Insur- 
ance Plan of Greater New York (HIP), both 
pre-paid insurance plans with doctors work- 
ing in groups, are one approach to increased 
efficiency. President Nixon is pushing for 
establishment of such “health maintenance 
organizations.” But though they can cite 
statistical evidence showing lower death 
rates among their members than among 
users of other kinds of insurance plans, they 
have been unable to untangle those figures 
from social and economic patterns of their 
patients. Thus, maternal mortality rates 
among blacks in the two plans are lower 
than those for blacks outside the plans— 
but higher than those for whites within the 
plans. 

If the critics are right, the new insurance 
programs, if passed, will serve mainly to 
drive up demand for health care—which will 
in turn drive up costs, thereby consuming a 
substantial portion of our national talent 
and treasure—and there will be little im- 
provement in the mortality and morbidity 
statistics to show for it. The alternative: 
Put more effort into traditional areas of nu- 
trition, housing and sanitation, especially 
among th? poor. And break new ground with 
non-medical preventive measures—cam- 
paigns for auto and home safety, massive 
anti-cigarette, anti-alcohol, anti-drug pro- 
grams, and high-powered educational 
schemes to teach us to take care of ourselves. 


TROUBLE IN THE MOJAVE 
HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE, Mr. Speaker, the sense- 
less folly of aiding the destruction of one 
environment to contribute to the ulti- 
mate deterioration of another environ- 
mental system is being manifested even 
today as the California water project 
continues to be built. 

Water is to be diverted from northern 
California in mammoth amounts to be 
sent southward to cool powerplants and 
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to “turn the desert green” so that land 
speculators can make a substantial profit 
from unwitting citizens tempted with 
talk of “land booms” and “bonanzas in 
the desert.” 

Mr. Speaker, the October issue of the 
Reader’s Digest includes an excellent ar- 
ticle on the perils facing the great desert 
lands of California. 

The article, entitled “Trouble in the 
Mojave,” demonstrates the awful fate 
that will befall this great resource if we 
continue to allow reason to be secondary 
to the quick profits sought by land de- 
velopers and speculators, 

The article follows: 

‘TROUBLE IN THE MOJAVE 
(By Earl and Miriam Selby) 

The mystique of California’s great Mojave 
Desert is that of a land bitterly hostile to 
life, barren, a place where, as some geolo- 
gists once wrote, they were “20 miles from 
water, 20 miles from wood, and 40 feet from 
hell.” 

Like millions of other Americans, we 
shared that idea—until we spent time in the 
Mojave. Then we came to see it as a national 
treasure unlike anything else in this coun- 
try. But it is a treasure in trouble. As 
things are going, it may soon become one 
vast sandy slum, 

The problem is people: some 11 million 
people who live in the cities of southern 
California just two hours away; people who 
want to escape, even for a little time; people 
who want to collect rocks, or hunt, or ride 
their motorcycles; people who want to build 
a jetport, or speculate in land, or prospect 
for mineral riches. The temptation is to be- 
lieve the Mojave can absorb anything man 
does to it. To understand why this is not so, 
you need to see the desert as it really is. 

Nature has spread a table of richness in 
the Mojave, Last spring we walked in fields 
so fertile they sprout seven cuttings of al- 
falfa in a single year. We saw lilies 40 feet 
tall, as well as micro-dot flowers visible 
only when we were flat on our stomachs. 
We fished for rainbow trout, fed wild berries 
to robins. 

As many as 25,000 cattle and 140,000 sheep 
graze on the Mojave. One of every four fryer- 
chickens in California is desert-bred. The 
annual worth of minerals taken from the 
ground is $170 million. 

Even the topography has become an asset. 
In the last 20 years, dozens of prototypes 
of military planes have been flight-tested at 
Edwards Air Force Base, where 45 square 
miles of dry lake bed make an ideal runway 
for emergency landings. 

But the Mojave is more. William Pitt 
once called public parks the “lungs of Lon- 
don,” and that is what the desert is for 
America. It offers city residents a chance 
to breathe, to escape their tensions, to look 
on land undisturbed by man. 

Like a giant scoop, the Mojave stretchec 
westward from the Colorado River to the 
Sierra Nevada, from the transverse moun- 
tains bordering the Los Angeles basin north- 
ward into Death Valley. In this vastness— 
three times as big as Connecticut—the 
Mojave has an endless panorama of life and 
moods. The Kangaroo rat, for instance, has 
learned to live here without much water by 
developing kidneys four times as effiicent as 
man’s. Some desert plants have seeds with a 
coating that washes off only when rains are 
heavy enough to assure moist soil for the en- 
tire life cycle. Cactus wrens have some inner 
sense that tells them not to lay eggs in years 
when there would not be enough spring flow- 
ers to support the insects the birds need for 
their young. 

It can be an inhospitable land. A few 
years ago, hundreds of robins scouring the 
Mojave for water during a particularly 
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virulent hot spell finally found it, but died 
on the edge of it, too exhausted to drink. 
Mojave’s sands have been measured at 170 
degrees in July. But with an average eleya- 
tion of 2100 feet above sea level, it also has 
winter snows. Spring sandstorms can 
denude cars with a 75-mile-per-hour sand- 
blasting. Vicious thunderstorms set off 
canyon mud fiows that shove giant boulders 
600 feet a minute. 

None of this keeps people out. In 1940 the 
Mojave had a population of about 30,000. 
Today there are ten times that number, The 
biggest concentration is in the western end’s 
Antelope Valley, but the swelling is also 
keenly felt in such eastern Mojave com- 
munities as Barstow, Needles and Twenty- 
nine Palms. With more people come more 
cars, more homes, more industry, more pollu- 
tion, more trash. 

Smog is beginning to ravage desert 
vegetation. In Antelope Valley the under- 
ground water is being used up twice as fast 
as mountain runoffs can replenish it. Even 
the new supplies anticipated from the $3- 
billion project bringing water from north- 
ern California’s Feather River may not meet 
all the demands, Still, talk of boom abounds. 
Several years ago, Lockheed invested $50 mil- 
lion in a new plant for its L-1011 TriStar jets 
at Palmdale. And the city of Los Angeles 
has already begun acquiring land for the 
$900-million airport it is planning in the 
same area. 

Precisely because the Mojave is so big there 
has never been any unified plan for con- 
trolling developments. Real-estate pro- 
motions unacceptable in one county find 
haven in another. While some subdividers 
plan conscientiously, with paved streets, deed 
restrictions and open-space provisions, others 
use only a bulidozer blade to denote roads to 
come, someday; and in staking out the 


smallest possible plots they Invite the worst 
of suburbia's ticky-tack. 

There is ample evidence of the results of 
poor planning. About 80 percent of the 


Mojave, more than seven million acres, is 
federal land. In the 1950s, when the pressure 
was to get public lands onto tax rolls as 
private property and damn the conse- 
quences, the Federal Bureau of Land Man- 
agement (BLM) auctioned off tens of thou- 
sands of the acres under its jurisdiction. 
Much of it wound up as the pawn in land 
speculation. People met the “residence” re- 
quirements by putting up small shacks, then 
abandoning them. And they will remain 
until torn down, because hardly anything 
rots in the hot, dry air. We saw one canyon 
road, known locally as “tin-can alley,” lit- 
tered with thousands of cans. They had been 
used to feed silver miners—90 years ago. 

J. Russell Penny, a plain-talking man, took 
over as the BLM director in California five 
years ago. He has brought a fresh breath to 
the agency. But BLM at present is hopelessly 
outmatched in the desert. Although it still 
controls nearly three fourths of the Mojave 
and is charged with maintaining it in public 
trust for all of us, it has never been given 
enough men or money to do its job. Visitor- 
days—a technical term in which the number 
of visitors is multiplied by their days in the 
desert—now run about five million a year on 
BLM lands, Yet, BLM has only enough men 
to assign one to every million acres, The 
results are shocking: 

Under the best of care, it takes from 25 to 
35 years to nurse fragile desert vegetation 
from poor to good condition Yet hundreds 
of thousands of desert acres have been wan- 
tonly chewed up by ORVs—“offroad vehicles” 
such as motorcycles, dune buggies and jeeps. 
When cycles roar across BLM lands, they scar 
the desert for decades. Tank trails left from 
World War It maneuvers are still clear after 
30 years of weathering. 

Petroglyphs and pictographs, priceless 
rock carvings, drawings and paintings made 
by Indians up to 3000 years ago, have literal- 
ly been quarried out or, in some cases, shot 
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into shambles by gun addicts using them 
for target practice. 

In Penny's view, it is futile to think that 
the desert is not going to be used by people; 
to him, the only question is how they will do 
it. He has spearheaded action to channel 
ORVs into certain parts of the desert which 
have already been ruined. Penny also got 
federal, state and local officials to join in 
the first comprehensive studies of the desert’s 
recreational uses, which showed that with 
proper management up to 50 million visitor- 
days a year could be accommodated. Manage- 
ment would include such things as giving 
BLM staffers the status of rangers with pow- 
ers to enforce regulations; federal protection 
of the desert’s irreplaceable resources; and 
initiation of a conservation and education 
program. BLM estimates that this work, plus 
needed long-range data collection and plan- 
ning, could be done for $28 million over 4 
five-year period in both the Mojave and its 
smaller sister desert to the south, the Colo- 
rado. Without such procedures, the enormous 
potential will be lost. 

The plan has been submitted to the U.S. 
Interior Department and Congress. On their 
decision rests the future of the Mojave. And 
there is no time to wait. 


YET ANOTHER PRESCRIPTION FOR 
CANCER 


HON. PETER N. KYROS 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
October 18, I joined with Chairman PAUL 
G. ROGERS, Mr. SATTERFIELD, Mr. PREYER 
of North Carolina, Mr. SYMINGTON, Mr. 
Roy, Mr. NELSEN, Mr. CARTER, and Mr. 
Hastincs to introduce the “Cancer At- 
tack Act of 1971,” This bill was unani- 
mously reported to the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee by the 
Subcommittee on Public Health and En- 
vironment on October 14, 1971. 

In an effort to acquaint my colleagues 
with the subcommittee’s bill and the rea- 
sons for its differences with the Senate 
version, I am submitting for insertion 
in the Recorp an article titled “Yet An- 
other Prescription For Cancer” from the 
September 24 issue of Nature, and an 
article from the October 8, 1971, issue of 
Science titled “Cancer Politics: NIH 
Backers Mount Late Defense In House.” 

The articles follow: 

Yer ANOTHER PRESCRIPTION FOR CANCER 

(By Nicholas Wade) 

The National Institutes of Health may yet 
be rescued from dismemberment by the set- 
ting up of an independent cancer research 
authority. The proposals, which have so far 
achieved the dubious distinction of almost 
uniting the Senate in support and the bio- 
medical community in opposition, last week 
entered a critical stage in their passage 
through Congress when they became the sub- 
ject of hearings before the House Subcom- 
mittee on Public Health and Environment. 
But just as it seemed that members of the 
House of Representatives, like their col- 
leagues in the Senate, would be placed in 
the unfortunate position of either voting 
for a measure likely to break up the National 
Institutes of Health or of recording their 
dissent and being accused of refusing to sup- 
port cancer research, Mr. Paul G. Rogers, 
chairman of the Health Subcommittee, of- 
fered a solution that may preserve both the 
structure of NIH and the integrity of Con- 
gressmen. 
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With the support of five members of his 
subcommittee, Mr. Rogers last week intro- 
duced a bill designed to give the National 
Cancer Institute authority for coordinating 
all the activities of the NIH related to can- 
cer research, and a budget of $400 million 
for 1972, rising to $600 million in 1974. The 
bill, which was written with the help of can- 
cer researchers, also keeps the National Can- 
cer Institute firmly within the NIH. 

Before Rogers had introduced his bill, it 
seemed likely that the House would follow 
in the footsteps of the Senate by voting 
through a bill which in effect would take the 
National Cancer Institute outside the NIH 
umbrella and place it in an agency operat- 
ing under the unfortunate and misleading 
name of the Cancer Cure Program. The Sen- 
ate gave its blessing to the creation of the 
agency by a vote of seventy-nine to one, and 
since the bill also bore the sponsorship of 
the Administration, it looked set fair to sail 
through the House and into law with the 
opposing voices of the biomedical community 
drowned in the political rhetoric. 

As passed by the Senate, the bill would 
set up the Cancer Cure Agency as an “in- 
dependent agency within the National In- 
stitutes of Health” and would endow it with 
“such sums as may be necessary". The agency 
would have its own budget, a director at the 
same executive level as the director of the 
National Institutes of Health and its own 
bureaucracy. To call it an integral part of the 
NIH on the basis of its geographical location 
in Bethesda would therefore clearly be a 
misnomer, and any doubts about the subse- 
quent bad health of the national institutes if 
the bill were to become law should have been 
swiftly cast aside when the National Heart 
and Lung Institute asked for similar treat- 
ment. There is little doubt in Bethesda that 
the Senate version of the bill would signal 
the break-up of NIH if it were passed un- 
changed by the House. 

In contrast, the bill introduced last week by 
Congressman Rogers and his colleagues is 
designed to represent as closely as possible 
the views of the biomedical community, but 
at the same time it makes a few obvious con- 
cessions to the thinking that lay behind the 
Senate’s adoption of the Cancer Cure Pro- 
gram. If adopted, the bill would give the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute more independence 
and considerably more dollars than at present, 
and make it better known, but its standing 
in the National Institutes of Health's bu- 
reaucracy would not be greatly different from 
that of other institutes, 

The key strategem in Rogers’s defense of 
the NIH is to seek to buy off other proposals 
with the promise of $400 million to the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute for the present year— 
more than $60 million above the amount ap- 
propriated by Congress last month, which it- 
self included an extra $100 million requested 
by President Nixon in May. The Rogers bill 
would therefore distribute Congressional 
largesse to the National Cancer Institute at 
almost double the rate for 1971, and by 1974, 
the NCI would have nearly three times as 
much money as it is now accustomed to spend 
each year. Even this bid may, however, be 
too low to succeed in tempting the supporters 
of a separate agency to abandon their ideas, 
for the original proponents of a cancer cure 
agency were asking for funding to reach 
$1,000 million by 1976. 

As for the bureaucratic arrangements for 
cancer research within the National Instit- 
utes of Health, the Rogers bill would promote 
the director of the NCI to the level of Associ- 
ate Director of NIH. And before other agen- 
cies have a chance to complain that they 
would be relegated to the status of poor rela- 
tions, the bill similarly promotes the direc- 
tors of the National Heart and Lung Institute 
and of the National Institute of Neurological 
Diseases and Stroke and makes all three posi- 
tions political appointments directly from 
the White House. The grouping together of 
these three institutes is suggested on the 
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basis that, between them, cardiovascular dis- 
eases, stroke and cancer account for about 
75 per cent of deaths in the United States, 
and it firmly underlines Rogers’s belief that 
the political dust kicked up during the de- 
bate about cancer research should not be 
allowed to obscure the legitimate claims of 
other areas of biomedical research. Ironi- 
cally, however, previous suggestions that the 
director of the NCI should be a political ap- 
pointment have come under fire for placing 
unnecessary political ties on biomedical re- 
search, and the move to extend this provi- 
sion to other institutes will do little to head 
off those criticisms. 

Perhaps the most important provision in 
the Rogers bill is that the budget of the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute should be submitted 
directly to the President for review and re- 
ferral to Congress. Although the Director of 
NIH, the Secretary for Health, Education and 
Welfare, and the National Cancer Advisory 
Council would have a chance to look at and 
make comments on the NCI budget, they 
would be constitutionally powerless to alter 
it. This proposal in effect may help to turn 
the cancer budget into a political football, 
to be debated separately in Congress each 
year, but it will also keep public attention 
focused on the efforts of Congressmen to 
help find a cure for cancer—a sure way of 
ensuring that funding for cancer research is 
maintained at a high level. 

This proposed budget mechanism, although 
generally regarded as a lesser evil in compari- 
son with setting up an entirely separate 
agency, will present a few difficulties for the 
National Institutes of Health. For one thing, 
the fiexibility built into the present system, 
whereby budgets for the separate institutes 
are channelled through the director of the 
NIH, would be lost if the Rogers bill were put 
into effect. At present, revisions are made in 
each institute's budget right up to the time 
that the Administration's budget goes to 
press. But if the NCI’s budget is to be re- 
viewed by the Director of NIH, the Secretary 
of HEW and the National Cancer Advisory 
Council, not only must it be drawn up a good 
deal earlier but it would also not be open to 
last minute change. One official of the NIH 
described this arrangement last week as a 
“formula for chaos", but Roger's supporters 
defend it on the basis that it will assist the 
NCI in its planning if it can be sure that its 
budget request is transmitted to the Presi- 
dent without arbitrary alterations designed 
to make the NIH’s budget request fit the 
global sum allowed by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. 

Another provision in the Rogers proposals 
that has been billed as a means of speeding 
up grant applications, and therefore, by im- 
plication, the development of a cure for can- 
cer, is the suggestion that all the directors of 
the research institutes should be able to dis- 
tribute grants of less than $20,000 without 
first seeking approval from the National Can- 
cer Advisory Council, In the past, the ad- 
visory council has met only three times a 
year, and this has led to accusations of un- 
necessary delays in the processing of grant 
applications. But the force of the new pro- 
posal is probably more rhetorical than actual, 
for it will only speed up grant applications 
by at the most one or two months in a proc- 
ess that now takes between six and eight 
months, and there are no suggestions that 
researchers and equipment are standing idle 
during the application process. 

The proposed arrangements are, neverthe- 
less, being welcomed for two reasons, First, 
they will take some of the burden of review- 
ing straightforward and minor grant applica- 
tions from the shoulders of the National 
Cancer Advisory Council, and make it less 
of a rubber stamping body. For another, if 
the proposal is accepted, it would do little 
damage to the established review processes 
of the NIH. NIH officials are naturally sus- 
picious of any change in the grant review 
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process and they are particularly concerned 
to preserve the scientific peer review, but 
they accept that the force for change has 
probably gained irresistible momentum. The 
Rogers bill is regarded as doing the least 
damage since it applies to about 26 per cent 
of the NCI’s grants, and in any case to the 
grants which usually generate the least 
controversy. 

What chance has the new bill of succeeding 
where previous attempts to inject some ra- 
tionality into the debate about cancer re- 
search have failed? One of the chief ob- 
stacles in the path of the bill is clearly the 
fact that an independent NASA-style agency 
dedicated to finding a cure for cancer makes 
an ideal subject for political hyperbole— 
the Senate debate on the proposal provides 
a good example—while a proposal in effect to 
give more money to existing institutions 
lacks the same lustre. Another difficulty fac- 
ing Rogers and his supporters is the fact that 
the Senate has already passed the Adminis- 
tration’s bill designed to give the National 
Cancer Institute independent status, and 
whatever the House passes must be amal- 
gamated with the Senate bill in a confer- 
ence committee. Although members of the 
biomedical community can find many ac- 
ceptable elements in the new bill, it is al- 
ready undoubtedly a compromise with the 
Senate position, and may become badly 
emasculated in the conference committee. 

Whatever compromise is finally worked out 
by the committee and by the House, the new 
bill has placed the Administration in an 
embarrassing position, for when the Admin- 
istration’s bill was first introduced, it advo- 
cated elevating the National Cancer Insti- 
tute to a bureau, but keeping it firmly within 
the bureaucracy of the NIH. The Administra- 
tion's original proposal was designed to head 
off attempts to create a separate cancer 


agency that were embodied in a bill intro-- 


duced into the Senate by Edward M. Ken- 
nedy. The Administration found it politically 
expedient, however, to compromise with Ken- 
nedy’s supporters by agreeing to a compro- 
mise bill that retained the essence of Ken- 
nedy'’s proposals, but which bore the Admin- 
istration's name. The introduction of Rogers’ 
bill has therefore put the Administration in 
the situation of defending a position which 
it had previously attacked, against proposals 
which it once supported, 
GUIDE TO THE BILL 

The bill introduced into the House last 
week by Congressman Paul G. Rogers and 
five members of his Subcommittee on Public 
Health included the following major provi- 
sions: 

The National Cancer Institute would be 
preserved as an integral part of the National 
Institutes of Health, and it would be charged 
with the task of coordinating all the cancer 
research in NIH. 

The National Cancer Institute’s budget 
would be transmitted separately to the 
President, but the Director of NIH, the Sec- 
retary of Heaith, Education and Welfare and 
the National Cancer Advisory Council would 
have the chance to comment on, but not 
alter it. The NCI would be authorized to 
spend $400 million in 1972, rising to $600 
million in 1974. 

Directors of the Heart and Lung Institute, 
the Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Stroke and the National Cancer Institute 
would all be promoted to the level of Asso- 
ciate Director of the NIH, and all would be 
direct appointments by the White House. 

All the institutes would be able to approve 
grants of less than $20,000 without having 
to seek approval from the advisory councils, 
although scientific peer review for all grants 
must be maintained, It is hoped that this 
would help prevent the National Cancer Ad- 
visory Council from being bogged down with 
minor decisions. 

Finally, so that Congress can keep a check 
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on the way the provisions are working, the 

director of the National Cancer Institute is 

required to present an annual report to the 

President for transmittal to Congress. 

Cancer Portrics: NIH Backers MOUNT LATE 
DEFENSE IN HOUSE 


The tussle to wrest control of cancer re- 
search away from the National Institutes of 
Health has moved from the Senate to the 
lobbies and committee rooms of the House. 
In July, a bill to set up the National Cancer 
Institute as an agency virtually independent 
of the NIH swept through the Senate by a 
79 to 1 vote, and seemed assured of an equal- 
ly decisive victory in the House. 

The tide was abruptly stemmed last month 
when Representative Paul G. Rogers (D- 
Fia.), chairman of the House Subcommittee 
on Public Health and the Environment, in- 
troduced a counterbill cosponsored by a ma- 
jority of his subcommittee. Whatever com- 
promise emerges in the next few weeks be- 
tween the Rogers bill and that passed by the 
Senate may radically affect the long-term fu- 
ture of biomedical research, insofar as the 
progress of science is subject to administra- 
tive influences. 

Few issues have so united the biomedical 
community as the proposal to remove the 
National Cancer Institute from NIH and 
establish a NASA-like agency charged with 
conquering cancer in the same way the moon 
with conquered. No major scientific body, 
apart from the American Cancer Society, 
supports the proposal, and numerous or- 
ganizations from the National Academy of 
Sciences downward have spoken out against 
it. Opening hearings on cancer legislation 
last month, Rogers displayed a 3-inch stack 
of letters he had received from scientists and 
scientific organizations protesting the bill 
passed by the Senate. The mobilization of 
scientific opinion came too late to influence 
the course of events in the Senate, and it 
may be too small to prevail in the House 
against the ill-assorted but powerful alliance 
backing the Senate-passed bill. 

The first public surfacing of the proposal 
for a separate cancer agency was a report 
produced last November by the National 
Panel of Consultants on the Conquest of 
Cancer, a group appointed by the then chair- 
man of the Senate health subcommittee, 
Ralph W. Yarborough (D-Tex.). Stimulus for 
setting up the panel came from the New 
York millionairess and philanthropist Mary 
Lasker, the surviving, fully active member of 
the remarkable quartet that orchestrated the 
growth of the NIH’s budget from $2.5 million 
in 1945 to nearly $1.5 billion by the late 
1960's. Her chief partners in this enterprise 
were the late Representative John E. Fogarty 
of Rhode Island and former Senator Lister 
Hill of Alabama, chairmen of the appropria- 
tions subcommittees in the House and Sen- 
ate that deal with the NIH budget. The 
fourth member of the team was James Shan- 
non, director of the NIH from 1955 until his 
retirement in 1968. 

Although Mrs. Lasker and Shannon worked 
in concert to increase congressional appro- 
priations for health research each year, they 
frequently disagreed over the direction of 
research, Mrs. Lasker and her allies tending 
to emphasize applied over basic research and 
the need to translate research results into 
methods of treating patients. In particular, 
as a member of the National Advisory Cancer 
Council, which reviews the grant programs of 
the National Cancer Institute (NCI), Mrs. 
Lasker used to argue for larger budgets for 
cancer research than Shannon thought could 
usefully be spent. 

The report of the Senate Panel of Con- 
sultants represents a continuation of these 
arguments outside the forum of the NIH. The 
panel was cochaired by a long-time colleague 
of Mrs. Lasker, Sidney Farber of the Boston 
Children's Cancer Research Foundation, and 
Mrs, Lasker helped Senators Yarborough and 
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Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y¥.) pick the panel mem- 
bers. A former staff member of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee has 
been quoted as saying that members were 
chosen on the basis of their national repu- 
tation in cancer research or philanthropy, 
since “this was a PR operation as much as 
anything.” Although the scientific portion 
of the panel's report—by far its major com- 
ponent—won general praise, its chief recom- 
mendation, in favor of an independent can- 
cer agency outside NIH, was to some extent 
blunted in impact by having been predicted. 
In asking the Senate for funds to set the 
panel up in March 1970, Senator Yarborough 
said the panel should direct particular atten- 
tion “toward the creation of a new adminis- 
trative agency which would guarantee that 
the conquest of cancer becomes a highly visi- 
ble national goal.” 

The panel’s recommendation was the basis 
of the Senate bill introduced in January this 
year and passed essentially unchanged in 
July. An important, maybe crucial, factor in 
the Laskerites’ victory was the defeat of Sen- 
ator Yarborough last year and his replace- 
ment as chairman of the health subcommit- 
tee by Senator Edward M. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.), regarded in the White House as a se- 
rious contender for next year’s presidential 
election. The Administration at first firmly 
opposed the Kennedy-Lasker bill (known as 
S. 34). By way of countermeasure, President 
Nixon in his State of the Union message in 
January asked for an additional $100 million 
to be appropriated for the NCI (even though 
last year the Administration asked the Sen- 
ate appropriations subcommittee to cut the 
NCI budget by $20 million). The President’s 
science adviser, Edward E. David, urged in a 
speech in February that the cancer effort 
remain within the NIH, adducing the argu- 
ment—since repeated by a train of scientific 
spokesmen—that it would be a mistake to 
isolate cancer research from the mainstream 
of the life sciences. 

After these initiatives, the Administration 
rested its lance in the belief that the threat 
from the Kennedy bill had been headed off. 
Kennedy held 2 days of hearings in March, 
at which the members of the Senate panel 
and the American Cancer Society testified 
in favor of S. 34 and a preponderance of wit- 
nesses from the biomedical company testi- 
fied against it, including representatives of 
the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, the American Hospital Association, the 
Federation of American Societies for Experi- 
mental Biology, and the American Medical 
Association. In a letter to Kennedy, Philip 
Handler, president of the National Academy 
of Sciences, wrote that those responsible for 
the proposed National Cancer Authority “will 
find it necessary to reinvest virtually all of 
the National Institutes of Health within the 
Authority,” if it is to succeed in its mission, 

Until April, there were too few votes in the 
Senate health subcommittee to report the 
Kennedy-Lasker bill out, a situation that 
seems to have changed abruptly early in 
May. On May 11, the morning that the sub- 
committee was to meet in executive session 
to mark up the bill, the White House be- 
latedly launched a second counteroffensive, 
with the unappealing name of Cancer-Cure 
Program (Science, 28 May 1971). A statement 
made by the President indicated a substan- 
tial shift which seemed to bring the Admin- 
istration’s position almost into line with the 
Kennedy proposal. But the Administration 
bill (S. 1828) that embodied the new posi- 
tion contained, among other features dis- 
pleasing to the Lasker forces, a provision that 
the President could redelegate his authority 
for the proposed cancer agency back to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, which would leave everything much as 
before. 

For reasons that are not wholly clear, the 
White House tacticians agreed to an abject 
compromise, which consisted of the substance 
of the Kennedy-Lasker bill (S. 34) topped 
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with the number of the Administration’s bill 
(5. 1828), plus a face-saving and otherwise 
unsupported phrase stipulating that the 
proposed cancer agency should be an inde- 
pendent agency “within the National Insti- 
tutes of Health.” The outlines of this com- 
promise once agreed, two Senate aides set 
about fashioning a revised version of S. 
1828 with the aid of a pair of scissors and 
a copy of S. 34. 

This compromise, by which the Adminis- 
tration traded the integrity of the NIH in 
return for Kennedy’s dropping his sponsor- 
ship of the bill, met the approval of all but 
one of the 80 senators who voted on the 
measure. The basic tenet of the Lasker strat- 
egy for a separate cancer agency—that Con- 
gressmen do not dare vote against more 
funds for cancer—seemed vindicated by the 
outcome of the Senate debate. But Senator 
Gaylord Nelson (D-Wis.), who cast the lone 
dissenting vote, believes he has not been 
harmed politically by his stand, “I haven't 
received any bad reaction, and the news- 
paper editorials in my state were in favor of 
my position,” he told Science. 

Nelson's opposition to the Kennedy-Lasker 
bill may have been aided by an old friend 
of his, Philip P. Cohen, professor of physi- 
ological chemistry at the University of Wis- 
consin, Cohen, who was a member of the 
National Advisory Cancer Council at the 
same time as Mrs. Lasker and Farber, seems 
to have been one of the first members of the 
scientific community to start lobbying 
against the Lasker proposals. In March 1971, 
he presented to Nelson's office a petition 
signed by more than 450 biomedical scien- 
tists in Wisconsin, including almost the en- 
tire faculty of the McArdle Laboratory for 
Cancer Research in Madison, protesting the 
establishment of a separate cancer agency. 
Nelson not only opposed the Kennedy bill 
in committee, producing an alternative bill 
that would have made the NIH as a whole in- 
dependent, but also took his fight to the 
House in an appearance last month before 
the Rogers subcommittee. 

Rogers, like Kennedy, has been chairman 
of his subcommittee only since January. Both 
are eager to establish their authority in 
health matters, a pursuit which has already 
led them Into conflict on several issues, not- 
ably health manpower legislation. Rogers 
spoke out against the idea of an independent 
cancer agency as early as February. He opened 
his hearings on cancer by introducing on 
September 15 a bill designed to counter the 
Senate-passed bill in almost every particular. 
The chief thrust of the Rogers bill is to re- 
tain the National Cancer Institute within 
the NIH, but to transfer to the director of 
the NIH the czar-like powers designed by 
the Lasker group to be wielded by the director 
of an independent cancer authority. The 
Rogers bill raises the director of the NCI to 
the rank of associate director of the NIH 
(similar elevation is accorded to the directors 
of two other major institutes—the heart and 
lung, and the neurological diseases and 
stroke). Under the bill, the director of the 
NCI is allowed to prepare an independent 
budget, but the director of NIH can see and 
comment on it before it goes to the President. 
The director of NIH must also give his ap- 
proval to any new peer-review system set up 
by the director of the NCI (in the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill, this approval is not re- 
quired). 

An important feature of the Rogers bill is 
& provision authorizing the directors of all 
NIH institutes to award grants of less than 
$20,000 without approval by their national 
advisory councils. This measure is designed 
to counter a principal criticism leveled by the 
Lasker forces against the NCI, and corrobo- 
rated by a General Accounting Office study, 
that grant proposals are subject to average 
delays of up to 8 months, 

Rogers and his aides claim that their bill 
embodies the three specific recommendations 
made by the Senate Panel of Consultants 
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better than does the Senate bill. Thus the 
Rogers bill adopts the funding levels recom- 
mended by the Panel (a budget rising to 
$600 million by fiscal 1974—the Senate bill 
asks only for such funds as are necessary), 
* * * for the development of a cancer re- 
search program (the Senate bill does not 
mention a plan), and makes specific pro- 
posals for streamlining the administration of 
cancer research. 

The Rogers bill was drawn up with advice 
from the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, and the president of the newly 
created Institute of Medicine of the National 
Academy of Sciences, John R, Hogness, was 
present at one drafting session with Rogers 
and AAMC president John A. D. Cooper. The 
fate of the Rogers bill depends on several 
factors, foremost of which is whether Rogers 
can retain a majority of his subcommittee 
in the face of blandishments from both the 
Administration, which is supporting the Sen- 
ate-passed bill, and the skillful lobbyists as- 
sociated with Mary Lasker. Several features 
in the Rogers bill seem designed as bargain- 
ing counters, but the failure of the Lasker 
lobbyists by last week to gain the compromise 
they had expected suggests that Rogers feela 
in a strong enough position with his sub- 
committee to drive a hard bargain. 

In whatever form the bill leaves the sub- 
committee—and Rogers intends that his 
bill, not the Administration's, will be re- 
ported out—its next hurdle is in the full 
committee, the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee, chaired by Harley O. Staggers 
(D-W.Va.). Both sides are claiming Staggers’ 
support, although Staggers has not indicated 
where his opinion lies (he sponsored the 
House version of the Administration’s cancer 
bill but only as a courtesy). The Lasker forces 
claim that their pull with the Democratic 
members of the full committee, together 
with the Administration’s pressure on the 
Republican members, will ensure a majority 
for the Senate-passed measure. Should the 
Rogers bill be reported out with the blessing 
of the full committee, it is almost certain 
to pass the House. Once in conference with 
the Senate, the House backers of a Rogers- 
type bill would be in a strong position, since 
in the event of deadlock authority over can- 
cer research will stay where it is, under the 
control of the NIH. 

The hearings held by Rogers’ subcommit- 
tee, now in their fourth week, have pro- 
duced some new faces, but few arguments 
that have not already surfaced at the 
Kennedy hearings. One reason, perhaps, is 
that the basic rationale for an independent 
cancer agency, that the NIH is incompetent 
to handle a major attack on cancer, has 
never been presented for serious argument. 
“There's a great myth about the omnipo- 
tence of the NIH, just as there used to be 
about the Pentagon, but in fact the place 
needs the same kind of going over as the 
Pentagon is getting from people like Prox- 
mire,” says one lobbyist associated with the 
Lasker cause, But the Lasker forces have not 
tried to prove this case except by assertion 
and, rightly or wrongly the bulk of the bio- 
medical community seems to favor the con- 
trary view, as expressed by Senator Nelson 
before the Rogers subcommittee, that the 
NIH is “a unique arrangement, probably the 
finest institution of its kind in the world, 
and certainly ... the undisputed leader in 
the field of biomedical research.” 


ALASKAN SKETCHES 
HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
who live in Alaska and those who have 
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had the opportunity to visit our great 
State are enriched because of its beauty 
and charm. 

The desolation of the North Slope, rich 
in oil deposits, is a stunning contrast to 
the vigor and vitality of Southeast 
Alaska. Our two largest cities, Anchorage 
and Fairbanks, possess the modern con- 
veniences of any other large American 
city but it is free from the pollution that 
plagues the cities of the “lower 48.” 

Alaska is a State of vivid contrast that 
can best be described only after one has 
had the opportunity to see the majestic 
mountains, colorful landscape, and the 
rugged interior, 

As I was reading today’s edition of the 
Christian Science Monitor, I was de- 
lighted to find several poems that de- 
scribe and explain the charm and beauty 
of the 49th State: 

ALASKAN SKETCHES 
A DOG TEAM AT LAST 


Driving a dog team at last—only three, 
But still a team! Skimming along they go, 
The runners’ soft susurrous on the snow, 
The constant whisper of the dogs’ feet, free 
And swift and steady—that you hear. You see 
A dog look back, grinning, and you know 
He, too, rejoices, running, running so— 
A gay thing running, a gay thing just to be! 
Little flecks of snow fly from their paws, 
Ticking a driver's cheeks. Over the humps 
In the trail, and down; forget the. brake, and 
the jumps 
Of the driver grow gigantic. There are flaws 
In an amateur's performance! Around a bend 
The sled goes, sleek and smooth. The driver's 
slide, 
Head and shoulders plowing a furrow wide 
And deep in the snowbank, comes to a sud- 
den end. 
Meet them cross field—they look as if they 
knew, 
Those dogs, but ask, “Cheechako, what hap- 
pened to you?” 
—Lianne Dinwiddie and Eijah L. Jacobs. 


ALASKAN CHARM 


A strange new beauty nacred by the dawn! 

Unlimited dimension linked with raw 

And rugged contours in an expertise 

Of landscape—mystical Alaskan charm! 

Aloof, white-turbaned peaks when on tiptoe 

Can almost glimpse a crater on the moon; 

Cold shadow fingers grope to touch the fur 

Of pines which call the lower slopes their 
home, 

Majestic Taku Glacier steals the scene 

As blue skyscrapers walled with ice can do. 

Our ship, discreetly distant, bluntly shouts 

To wield vibration like a carving knife. 

Enormous icebergs promptly break away 

In slices large as half a city block; 

These roar and rumble, tumbling far below, 

Dive-bombing startled fishes as they drop. 

Green inlets seem to be Midwestern plains 

Where rippling wheat flows deep on fertile 
soil 

And sea gull scavengers that trail the boat 

Are one in aim with killdeers by a plow. 

My mind collects enchanting souvenirs: 

Carved totem poles, a Husky pup half grown, 

Streams arched with salmon, islands in a 
chain, 

And summer midnight bright with Arctic 
sun, 


—Maybdelle Taylor. 
ALASKAN NIGHT 


This night is a night for stars, all lumines- 
cent, 
Cold, glinting as they cross the sky 
In inconceivable effulgence, The crescent 
Coldness of the winter moon slips by 
Low in the south, as fended off, perhaps, 
By this deep, frigid night, these glittering 
SW: 


arms, 
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This astral host. Such a sky entraps 
The sight in wonder. But let the auroral 
forms 
Stream up across the north, those columns, 
tall, 
Shifting their hues, incredible interlacing 
Of streamers and ribbons, and now a mon- 
strous ball, 
Yellow and violet, through the whole weft 
racing, 
Traversing the heavens, touching those lu- 
minous bars— 
Here is a glory to dim out the stars. 
—L. D. and E. L. J. 


A MAD POSTURE 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, Gen. 
Bruce K. Holloway, commander in chief, 
Strategic Air Command, said: 

I think there are good reasons why we 
should address the accuracy of our nuclear 
weapons, This issue sometimes becomes ob- 
secured in discussion of first strike versus 
retaliation. I personally believe this is a 
misunderstanding—and a terrible one. 


A curious event took place in the Sen- 
ate of the United States 2 weeks ago. A 
Senator actually took it upon himself 
to attempt to increase the effectiveness 
of our strategic forces rather than call- 
ing for further unilateral disarmament. 

Senator James BUCKLEY made a val- 
iant effort to amend the Military Pro- 
curement Act with measures which 
would have given our strategic missile 
forces a damage limiting capability by 
increasing their accuracy to the point of 
being able to effectively neutralize So- 
viet nuclear missiles in their hardened 
silos. 

Although the United States has for 
years had the technological know-how 
necessary to increase the accuracy of 
both our land- and sea-based missiles so 
that they would be able to destroy So- 
viet ICBM’s on Soviet soil, we decided to 
make our missile forces less accurate 
than they might be. If this seems in- 
credible to you, it seems no less incredi- 
ble to me and to a growing number of 
other Members of Congress. 

The theory behind purposely lowering 
the effectiveness of the forces on which 
our survival depends goes like this: If 
we were able to knock out the Soviet 
missile force they might be tempted to 
strike us first to prevent this from hap- 
pening. Thus we should not deploy weap- 
ons capable of damaging the Soviet 
rocket force but instead target less effec- 
tive missiles on Soviet urban and indus- 
trial targets which are easy to destroy. 
We will hold the Soviet people hostage 
while at the same time hoping that the 
Soviets will follow our example and not 
develop weapons capable of destroying 
our missile force. This would supposedly 
result in a condition known as “Mutual 
Assured Destruction,” abbreviated as 
“MAD” and obviously tending in that 
direction. 

If you ever wondered why the Depart- 
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ment of Defense seemed more concerned 
with dead Russians than live Americans, 
this is the reason. This strategy of at- 
tacking civilians only was not conceived 
and set up as defense policy by military 
men but by former Secretary of Defense 
McNamara’s intellectuals. If you suspect 
that the Soviets might not be unthinking 
enough to emulate our example, which 
assures that if war breaks out there will 
be total unlimited disaster for both sides, 
you would be correct. 

The Soviet strategic missile force is 
being specifically designed to destroy, 
not our cities and industry, but our stra- 
tegic weapons which could inflict re- 
taliatory damage on them. As Senator 
Buckley correctly pointed out in arguing 
for his amendments— 

It is now generally conceded that within 
another two or three years, if present trends 
are allowed to continue, the Soviet Union 
will have achieved the capacity to destroy 
virtually all our land-based strategic forces 
in a preemptive strike. 


This is one of several reasons it is 
absolutely necessary that we improve the 
accuracy of our missile forces with all 
speed. Suppose the Soviet Union strikes 
with their SS-9—a huge ICBM capable 
of carrying one 25-megaton warhead or 
three 5-megaton warheads—in compari- 
son, our Minuteman carries only one 
14-megaton warhead or three 200 kiloton 
warheads—in combination with their 
submarine launched ballistic missiles, 
thereby destroying not only our Minute- 
man force but also our strategic bomber 
force before it can get off the ground. 
It is true that we would still have our 
Polaris-Poseidon submarines with which 
to retaliate. But the Soviets would 
have over 900 SS—11 and SS-13 ICBM’s 
(similar to our Minuteman) still un- 
launched. The President, if still alive, 
would then have the choice only of 
launching our Polaris-Poseidon missiles 
at Soviet cities, thus bringing unimag- 
inable devastation on the United States, 
or surrendering. He would not be able to 
order the submarines to destroy the So- 
viet SS-11 and SS-13 counter-city re- 
serve forces before they are launched be- 
cause we have deliberately made our mis- 
siles inaccurate enough so that they will 
not be able to critically damage the So- 
viet hardened missile force. He would not 
have much of a choice. 

By failing to make our missiles hard- 
silo accurate—a relatively inexpensive 
modification—in the hopes of not pro- 
voking a Soviet attack, we are actually 
encouraging just such an attack by in- 
creasing the prospects for the enemy’s 
success. Not only is this “MAD” posture 
strategically indefensible, but it is also 
profoundly immoral to purposely lock 
oneself into a position where the only 
possible strategy is to annihilate millions 
of non-combatants. 

Far from assuring the survival of our 
Nation should war break out, the “MAD” 
posture assures that we will either lose 
unilaterally or have a small comfort 
of knowing that we took millions of 
Russians with us. Although Senator 
Buck.iey’s amendments did not pass this 
time, they are a sign of a return to 
reason and reality in the congressional 
debate over defense. 
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CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR SULLI- 
VAN STRESSES NEED FOR CREDIT 
CONTROLS AT NATIONAL HOUS- 
ING CENTER COUNCIL'S NA- 
TIONAL PRIORITIES MEETING 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 19, 1971 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Nixon has finally sent to the Con- 
gress today his draft of proposed changes 
in the Economic Stabilization Act of 1970 
to provide additional legislative authority 
for the steps he told us on October 7 that 
he intends to follow after November 13 in 
phase II of his economic program. One of 
the major provisions of the proposed bill 
would amend the Economic Stabilization 
Act to authorize the President to regulate 
interest rates. But President Nixon al- 
ready has more power than any President 
in our history ever had before to regulate 
interest rates and control the availability 
of credit. 

He did not attempt to use that power 
when he imposed the 90-day freeze on 
prices, wages, salaries and rents on 
August 15, 1971, and those of us who were 
instrumental in providing him with both 
the Credit Control Act of 1969 and the 
Economic Stabilization Act of 1970—bills 
which were passed over his objections, 
in both instances—have been puzzled as 
to why he did not take any action on 
August 15 on interest rates and credit 
availability. 

In the material sent to us today, the 
administration states that the 1969 
Credit Control Act “is not satisfactory as 
a statutory basis for regulating interest 
rates” because it requires a Presidential 
determination which, we are told today, 
“would not appear justified under present 
conditions.” 

PUBLIC LAW 91—151 APPLIES TO “ANY OR ALL 

EXTENSIONS OF CREDIT” 

Under the 1969 Credit Control Act, 
Public Law 91-151, the determination the 
President would have to make in order 
to impose credit controls is that he finds 
“that such action is necessary or appro- 
priate for the purpose of preventing or 
controlling inflation generated by the 
extension of credit in an excessive vol- 
ume.” If he so finds, he can then author- 
ize the Federal Reserve Board to “regu- 
late and control any or all extensions of 
credit.” 

His existing powers, as I said, are ex- 
tremely broad—greater than any Presi- 
dent ever had over credit in this coun- 
try, even in time of war. 

Today, however, the President asked 
for “a more flexible tool than the Credit 
Control Act” to regulate interest rates, 
and I am sure the Banking and Currency 
Committee, in our forthcoming hearings, 
will want to examine very deeply into 
the issues presented by the President’s 
position on this matter. 

The draft legislation sent to us today 
would authorize the President merely 
“to stabilize interest rates * * * at levels 
consonant with orderly economic 
growth.” 

The Credit Control Act, on the other 
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hand, includes, among other things, such 
powers as to: 

(6) prescribe the maximum amount of 
credit which may be extended on, or in con- 
nection with, any loan, purchase, or other 
extension of credit. 

(7) prescribe the maximum rate of inter- 
est, maximum maturity, minimum periodic 
payment, maximum period between pay- 
ments, and any other specification or limita- 
tion of the terms and conditions of any ex- 
tension of credit. 

(8) prescribe the methods of determining 
purchase prices or market values or other 
bases for computing permissible extensions 
of credit or required downpayment. 

(9) prescribe special or different terms, 
conditions, or exemptions with respect to new 
or used goods, minimum original cash pay- 
ments, temporary credits which are merely 
incidental to cash purchases, payment or de- 
posits usable to liquidate credits, and other 
adjustments or special situations. 

(10) prescribe maximum ratios, appli- 
cable to any class of either creditors or bor- 
rowers or both, or loans of one or more 
types or of all types— 

(A) to deposits of one or more types or 
of all types. 

(B) to assets of one or more types or of 
all types. 

(11) prohibit or limit any extensions of 
credit under any circumstances the Board 
deems appropriate. 

DETERMINATION OF INTEREST CHARGE 


Public Law 91-151, in section 204, de- 
fines the method of determining interest 
charges as “the sum of all charges pay- 
able directly or indirectly to the person 
by whom the credit is extended in con- 
sideration of the extension of credit.” 

Unless and until the administration 
witnesses can convince me to the con- 
trary, I think the interest control powers 
we have already given the President are 
broader, better, more comprehensive, 
and more effective than the substitute 
credit control powers he asked for today. 
SPEECH TO NATIONAL HOUSING CENTER COUNCIL 


In a recent talk I made in San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, over the Columbus Day 
holiday weekend, I went into the back- 
ground of the Credit Control Act in some 
detail, Mr. Speaker, and in view of the 
President’s request for different lan- 
guage, my San Juan talk may be of in- 
terest to the Members. 

It was made to the members of the 
National Housing Center Council of the 
National Association of Home Builders, 
at one of a series of national priorities 
conferences held in various parts of the 
country. The National Housing Center 
Council consists primarily of the manu- 
facturers and distributors of housing 
materials, supplies, and equipment. 

The speech was made just a few days 
after the President had revealed his gen- 
eral plans for phase II but before we had 
been given any of the specifics. 

As I explained to the top officials of 
the National Association of Home Build- 
ers who were present, and to the mem- 
bers of the National Housing Center 
Council, the desperate plight of the hous- 
ing industry during the tight money pe- 
riod of 1969-70 was a major factor in the 
enactment of the Credit Control Act of 
1969, a bill I had originally introduced 
primarily to find a means of getting more 
funds into home mortgages at a time 
when commercial paper and commercial 
loans and speculation were swallowing 
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up most of the investment money avail- 
able in the economy. 

Following our success in enacting the 
Credit Control Act of 1969, many of us on 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
then joined to initiate the Economic 
Stabilization Act of 1970. This is dis- 
cussed in my speech to the homebuild- 
ers’ group, which follows: 


ADDRESS BY CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K., SUL- 
LIVAN, Democrat, or Sr. LOUIS, MISSOURI, 
RANKING MEMBER, SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUS- 
ING OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY, AT NATIONAL 
PRIORITIES SERIES LUNCHEON, SPONSORED BY 
THE NATIONAL HOUSING CENTER COUNCIL oF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOME 
BUILDERS, AMERICANA HOTEL, SAN JUAN, 
Puerto Rico, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1971 


Coming to the Caribbean on a Columbus 
Day weekend, almost exactly 479 years after 
the Discoverer, to report on what the 92nd 
Congress will or might do places me some- 
what in the position of Columbus himself 
when he returned to Spain from his first 
voyage to report to Ferdinand and Isabella 
on how he had been spending his time and 
their money. According to all of the legends, 
he really had no idea where he'd been when 
he got back. In my case, fresh from numerous 
roll call votes and Committee meetings in 
Washington, I know where I've been, but I’m 
not at all sure where we're heading in this 
Congress economically, housing-wise, or any 
other way. There is a lot of “half-baked” leg- 
islation pending—in the sense, of course, that 
it is only partially finished—and much can 
happen to any of the major measures in that 
stage, including a tax bill that the Senate 
may festoon, as it often does, with all sorts 
of additional sugar plums and candied apples. 

So I shall not try to forecast Congressional 
actions in any area. Forecasting would be, at 
best, only an exercise in careful double-talk, 
and I don't think any of us came this dis- 
tance for vague generalities and conjecture. 
The only certain prediction I can make about 
the 92nd Congress is that it will go out of 
business at noon on January 3, 1973, finished 
or not. 

Even that flat prediction could turn out to 
be chancy, however, because, at the rate we 
have recently been adopting Constitutional 
amendments and considering others, from 
school prayers to equal rights for men and 
women, someone may slip through a change 
in the Twentieth Amendment and my one 
solid prediction to you about this Congress 
would be wrong after all. Let me say then 
that, at this moment, under the terms of 
the Constitution as now existing, we will go 
ous of business at noon on January 3, 1973. 
Between now and then, you will be no more 
surprised than I will be about some of the 
things we do in the interval. Events shape 
a Congress and its actions with remarkable 
unpredictability, and not knowing the events 
we will encounter domestically and abroad 
over the next 14 months or so makes every 
day in Washington Discovery Day. 

But not having all of the facts on which 
to base a judgment has never prevented a 
Member of Congress from talking about what 
he or she fears or hopes might happen, or 
proposes to try to cause to happen or not 
happen. Since the Spanish Court did not 
place Columbus in chains until after a num- 
ber of voyages, and Ferdinand and Isabella 
apparently accepted in good faith the unbe- 
lievable stories he brought back from his first 
trip, I'll take a chance on your forebearance 
today in bringing you only the tentative word 
from Washington on what we're up to. 

Right now, the initiative—as it often is on 
national policy—is very definitely in the 
White House, chiefly as a result of the 
startling changes in direction in our national 
and international economic policies taken by 
the President on August 15 while the Con- 
gress was enjoying a long vacation. 
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PRESIDENT NIXON’S UNMATCHED ECONOMIC 
POWERS 


One of my last statements in the House 
before we started on vacation on August 5 
was a reminder to the President—and to the 
American people—of the vast powers the 
Congress had given Mr. Nixon in 1969, 1970, 
and 1971—more power than any President 
ever had even in wartime—to regulate or 
control any price, wage, rent, salary or form 
of credit. In my remarks I urged that the 
President use some of this great power to do 
something affirmative about the continuing 
spiral of inflation in a period of growing un- 
employment and economic stagnation. On 
the evening of August 15, I suddenly got the 
feeling that somebody reads the Congres- 
sional Record after all. 

The newspapers in St. Louis, which had 
printed extensive news stories about my 
speech in the House outlining the scope of 
the President's vast but little known powers, 
and urging that they be used, indicated after 
August 15 that Mr. Nixon had taken my ad- 
vice. It is nice to know that my hometown 
papers believe I have so much power and in- 
fluence over national policy, but I am in- 
clined to think that Mr. Nixon was more 
likely to have read the Gallup and Harris 
and other polls, and listened to some of his 
Republican “polls’—politicilans—than to 
have been galvanized to action by a speech in 
the House by a Congresswoman from Mis- 
souri, For his previous economic “game plan,” 
so-called, had certainly been working very 
badly indeed, either in stemming inflation or 
in solving the cruel dilemmas of joblessness, 
lowered profits, sickly security markets, and 
rapidly waning international confidence in 
the U.S. dollar. 

Obviously, he had to act when he did—and 
boldly—in order to avoid what to any poli- 
tician President would be a personal disaster 
in public credibility. 

When his aides looked with him at Camp 
David for a handy peg on which to hang a 
sharply reversed course of action, the stand- 
by stabilization law we enacted in 1970 over 
his vigorous opposition and contemptuous 
criticism provided him with his major tool. 

The freeze was instantly popular, even 
with all of its distortions and inequities, be- 
cause it represented not just action of any 
kind but a complete break with policies 
which had manifestly not worked. The freeze 
was sudden and vigorous and decisive, as 
contrasted with the previous policy of drift 
and hope and unfulfilled promises. Further- 
more, the freeze presumably put everybody in 
the same boat—the tycoon who couldn't have 
a new stock option plan, the grocer who 
couldn’t raise food prices, the automobile 
company which couldn’t up the price of 1972 
cars, aS well as the workers who could no 
longer catch up with other unions in a race 
to match or exceed the past, or anticipated, 
increases in the cost of living. 

But then, as the Cost of Living Council 
began its day-to-day deliberations on specific 
problem cases, the public mood began to vary, 
from one of complete acceptance by everyone 
who was presumably in the same boat, to one 
of protest over individual decisions which 
exempted unprocessed foods, stock market 
quotations, interest rates and corporate prof- 
its—including increased profits stemming 
from the nonpayment of wage increases pre- 
viously agreed to in union contracts but not 
permitted to go into effect as scheduled. 

Now everyone seems to have his own magic 
formula for solving the inequities of the 
price-wage freeze. Most of the proposals deal 
with the sensitive and potentially explosive 
area of wage restraints, when failure to work 
out mutually acceptable machinery—and I 
underscore the words mutually acceptable— 
could precipitate industrial chaos. 

CONTROL OF CREDIT AVAILABILITY A BASIC KEY 

When Congress reconvenes on Tuesday 
after the Columbus Day holiday, the Banking 
and Currency Committee will resume the 
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hearings we have been conducting on the 
price-wage freeze and its aftermath. And 
now that the President has revealed his plans 
for Phase II, as he did last Thursday night, 
we should be able to get finally from Ad- 
ministration officials some answers to many 
of the questions we have been asking in the 
hearing—and which we have been asked by 
witnesses. 

Over and over again, the question has 
arisen in our hearings whether the Congress 
had given Mr. Nixon too broad a grant of 
powers in the 1970 Stabilization Act. Having 
had a great deal to do with the enactment 
of that legislation, I do not think we did 
make it too broad. In passing it, we en- 
visioned the eventual need for an across-the- 
board freeze, such as the President finally 
did impose exactly 365 days later, but we 
regarded such a freeze only as a temporary 
means to stop the price-and-wage spiral 
while other measures could be devised to 
deal primarily with those areas of the econ- 
omy where the pressures were most severe. 
A permanent or semi-permanent freeze was 
never contemplated. This economy rests, and 
must continue to rest, primarily on inde- 
pendent judgments by millions of business- 
men as to what they can or will charge for 
any given goods or service, and by nearly 200 
million consumers on what they are willing 
to pay and under what terms, 

But before August 15, more and more busi- 
nessmen were finding it difficult if not im- 
possible to make price determinations, based 
on rising costs, which consumers were willing 
to pay. If the drift had continued much 
longer, business collapses would have multi- 
plied, joblessness would have increased ac- 
cordingly, and we undoubtedly would have 
been in a real mess. That could still happen, 
but the likelihood is far less today than it 
Was two months ago. 

I think the control of credit availability 
is one of the basic keys to the solution of 
our economic dilemmas. The powers the 
President has in this respect, through the 
Federal Reserve System, under the Credit 
Control Act of 1969 are unprecedented in 
their scope. Like the power to control prices, 
wages, salaries and rents, the power to con- 
trol any or all credit terms was given to the 
President over his strenuous objections. He 
didn’t want the power and said he would not 
use it. Hence, we were accused, at the time 
we passed the bill, of what the Committee 
minority report called “devious Democratic 
demagoguery” in providing to a President 
who did not ask for them powers he did not 
want and promised he would never use; our 
purpose in doing so, it was charged in the 
minority report, was merely to be able to 
attack the President politically for not using 
those powers. 

Well, let me say in self-defense that, in 
initiating the legislation which became the 
Credit Control Act of December 23, 1969, it 
was certainly not my intention to try to 
embarrass President Nixon or provide a stick 
with which to beat him politically. 

As far back as 1953, in my first term in 
Congress, I supported the move of the then 
Republican Chairman of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, Senator Homer 
Capehart of Indiana, to place the expiring 
Korean War economic controls—prices, 
wages, rents and salaries—plus the consumer 
credit control powers which had been re- 
pealed in 1951—on a permanent, standby 
basis, to be available for use when and if 
needed. When President Eisenhower rejected 
the idea out of hand, Senator Capehart let 
it drop. I never did. I have always felt a 
President should have in his economic 
arsenal a variety of weapons to use when 
the circumstances impose on a President the 
need to use them. 


CREDIT CONTROLS APPROVED BY BANKING AND 
CURRENCY COMMITTEE IN 1966 


Just think of the powers we have given to 
every President since Harry Truman in the 
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use of atomic weapons. We trust our very 
lives to the sanity and integrity of whoever 
is in the White House, regardless of party. 
I think we can also trust his sanity and 
integrity in the use of economic powers 
which may become essential to the mainte- 
nance of our economic health. 

Hence, in 1966, when the time seemed 
propitious, I proposed an amendment to the 
Defense Production Act to provide standby 
authority to regulate consumer and real 
estate credit. Similar to powers in existence 
in World War II and the first year of the 
Korean war. It was approved on a straight 
party-line vote in the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. However, we lost that 
amendment in the House in 1966 on the 
charge that we had not held hearings on the 
proposal. So, in 1967, I included standby 
credit controls as a provision of the Consumer 
Credit Protection bill, primarily as a basis for 
holding hearings in our Subcommittee on 
that issue. And, in fact, those were virtually 
our only hearings on what became the 1969 
Credit Control Act, although I did pursue the 
issue in general terms in subsequent hear- 
ings of the Committee on other legislation. 
So what I'm saying is that partisanship was 
absent from my sponsorship of this legisla- 
tion. I was as willing to put the responsi- 
bility on Democratic as on Republican Presi- 
dential shoulders, because I feel that the 
shoulders of any President must be strong 
enough to bear the burden of wide discre- 
tionary powers to protect all of us in times of 
either military or social or economic danger. 

But the fact that I had consistently intro- 
duced and pushed for enactment of standby 
legislation authorizing the allocation of our 
credit resources and the regulation of the 
rates and terms of credit was not sufficient, 
of course, to get it through. 


NEEDS OF HOUSING INDUSTRY LED TO PASSAGE 
OF 1969 ACT 


The legislation was enacted, I might point 
out, largely because the housing industry in 
1969 was in such desperate straits because of 
lack of funds for mortgages that this in- 
Gustry recognized the urgent need for better 
tools than we then had available to assure 
an adequate supply of home mortgages. And 
there was widespread support, therefore, for 
a credit control law such as we passed, one 
which, I repeat, gives the President the power 
to control any or all credit terms. 

If our economy is so sick that we must 
place it on a three-month rest cure, insu- 
lated from the daily fiow of price and wage 
and rent decisions which contribute to the 
dynamics of normal economic life in this 
country, and if we must take the drastic 
measures on imports which the President 
has placed in effect, and search for tax gim- 
micks to breathe more activity into auto- 
mobile production, and make huge conces- 
sions to other businesses through the invest- 
ment credit, then I think the people have a 
right to ask for help in restoring their op- 
portunity to buy a home at a reasonable 
rate of interest on a long-term mortgage. 
And as we know, home mortgages cannot 
compete with other forms of credit on even 
terms in a high-interest-rate era. 

Subsidizing the interest rates, as we have 
done for low-income home purchasers, is an 
extremely expensive way to solve the prob- 
lem; every mortgage which was subsidized at 
814 % last year helped to support even higher 
rates for uninsured mortgages and for busi- 
ness loans generally. Obviously, we are not 
going to be able to subsidize enough mort- 
gages, even at 7%, to solve our housing 
shortage. The cost would be astronomical. 
Interest rates must come down. Yet this is 
one segment of the cost picture which the 
President has not touched at all up to now 
in his assault on inflation, and implies he 
needs some new legislation to enable him to 
deal with interest rates. This, I do not un- 
derstand. What is lacking in the authority 
on interest rates we already gave him? 
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True, he has warned the credit industry 
not to raise rates, but that is not enough. 
Since we are short of sufficient credit re- 
sources to cover all of the things in this 
economy that every businessman would like 
to do, including taking advantage of the 
pending investment tax credit, credit must 
be subject to some reasonable rationing based 
on social need and economic necessity, not 
merely on ability to pay. And housing stands 
at the top of the priorities. 

They say that money, although expressed 
in terms of national currencies, has no na- 
tionality and no patriotism and seeks out 
its opportunities wherever in the world they 
are to be found. Yet we have taken steps 
to curb international dollar speculation when 
it adversely affects our own economy. We 
have, in fact, taken some pretty drastic steps 
in that direction. Can't we show some of that 
courage here at home, in our domestic eco- 
nomy, if the soundness of that economy 
urgently depends upon such action? I think 
so. I hope you do, too. 

We have turned ourselves around economi- 
cally on other occasions in our past, and it 
has always entailed some sacrifices. 

I think most Americans—even those who 
took a pocketbook beating by some aspects 
of the price-wage-rent-salary freeze—would 
consider the sacrifices of the past eight 
weeks, and the sacrifices of the remaining 
five weeks of the freeze, to be well worth 
their toll if—and I underscore the if—if 
they result in a halt to inflation, which robs 
all of us, and if they result in a revival of 
economic dynamism which stimulates jobs 
and expanded business opportunities, and if 
they result in a decent prospect for solving 
our housing needs, our urban financial prob- 
lems, our mounting educational costs, and 
recovering the equilibrium this economy des- 
perately needs. 

It isn't that we lack any of the financial 
or material or economic resources to do this 
job. We have those in abundance, once we 
have developed again the political will to 
make these resources work fairly for the 
entire economy. 


PROPOSED DIRECT MORTGAGE LOAN PROGRAM FOR 
AVERAGE INCOME FAMILIES 


Many of you, I am sure, are familiar with 
the bill I first introduced in the last Con- 
gress and reintroduced in this one, with 
Chairman Barrett of the Housing Subcom- 
mittee as co-sponsor, to establish a new type 
of direct housing loan institution known as 
the Home Owners Mortgage Loan Corpora- 
tion. The Home Builders supported that bill 
when I introduced it the first time, and I 
hope they still believe in it. But there hasn't 
been much push behind it. The mortgage 
industry has no use for it, for that industry 
recognizes in the bill an effective control 
measure for holding residential mortgage 
rates within reasonably moderate ranges. 

This program would become operative 
only—and this is fundamental—only when 
the private mortgage market cannot provide 
the average income American family with a 
home purchase loan at a reasonable rate. 
Under my bill, the rate could be no higher 
than 614%. It could be less. The money 
would have to come from appropriated 
funds—which is a stringent check on in- 
discriminate use. 

But, according to my information, such a 
program would not cost the Federal Govern- 
ment a cent over the life of a long-term mort- 
gage. The program might even make money 
for the Government, But that is not its 
purpose. Its purpose is to fill a gaping need— 
a hole in our financing resources—through 
which the average income family drops help- 
lessly when mortgage funds become tight 
and interest rates skyrocket. 

This is not an emergency measure to meet 
a temporary problem; it is a long-range solu- 
tion to a recurring crunch. 

If you feel it is a reasonable solution to 
the periodic nightmares in the home financ- 
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ing picture, let me know of your support— 
but more important, let your own Congress- 
Man and your Senators know, too. Have your 
corporate experts study it. Have them let me 
know what changes, if any, they think should 
be made in it. It is H.R. 4176. I think it’s a 
good bill. The National Association of Home 
Builders, as I said, thought so too, and I 
hope still thinks so. 

The bill is aimed primarily at meeting the 
needs of the mailman, the truck driver, the 
policeman, the teacher, the steelworker, your 
own workers—the families earning up to 
$12,000 or so a year and who pay their own 
way, and are willing to do so 100 cents on 
the dollar, families that pay their taxes and 
ask for no subsidies or special preferment— 
just a chance to buy a decent home which 
can stand in a pleasant and safe and healthy 
environment. 

Families of substantially lower income 
than those I refer to are now eligible for all 
kinds of assistance, and many of them haye 
been receiving it—at a cost to the Govern- 
ment of hundreds of millions of dollars a 
year, long into the future. 


SELF-RELIANT MIDDLE INCOME FAMILY HAS 
BIGGEST FINANCING PROBLEM 


Higher income families are also able to 
find housing and the financing to buy it. 
But the middie income, self-sufficient, self- 
reliant, hard-working fellow is the one with 
the biggest financing problem. Check in your 
own manufacturing plants and in your per- 
sonnel files: see how many of your own work- 
ers, who manufacture the appliances and 
the materials which go into other people’s 
houses, have been stymied and frustrated in 
their efforts to improve their own housing 
situations. Then multiply that by the prob- 
lem nationally, among the average income 
families of this country, who are truly a vast 
and still unrealized market for your 
products. 

Unless we develop machinery, such as 
H.R. 4176 proposes, to bring those families 
back into the housing market and keep them 
in the market year in and year out through 
an assured supply of mortgages at reasonable 
rates, the housing industry is going to con- 
tinue to go through these recurring valleys 
of despair and stagnation. The moderate in- 
come families are not going to riot or drop 
out or demonstrate or do anything dramatic 
if we don’t solve this problem—they will 
just quietly apply their combined political 
muscle to stop the use of their tax funds 
to help those now eligible for home owner- 
ship subsidies. So it seems to me we face a 
choice ultimately of deciding either to sub- 
sidize just about everyone or to devise a sys- 
tem of assuring mortgages to those who can 
pay reasonable interest rates without sub- 
sidy. And this problem is so big that only 
the resources of government—the borrowing 
power of government and some credit ra- 
tioning by government—can solve it. 

Looking at the statistics this year on 
housing starts, one can easily be persuaded 
that the crunch is over and the future of the 
housing industry is rosy. We are working on 
an omnibus housing bill, as I think you all 
know, which entails a redirection of our 
efforts to save our cities and metropolitan 
areas from further deterioration and stran- 
gulation. We are encouraging establishment 
of new cities and more metropolitan area 
planning. We are struggling with mass 
transit improvements. We have established 
mew secondary markets for conventional 
mortgages, leading hopefully to a smoother 
flow of money into housing. But if the econ- 
omy revives in other directions, and busi- 
ness takes wide advantage of the proposed 
mew tax incentives for plant expansion and 
modernization, the competition for invest- 
ment funds is going to heat up again, and 
housing once again will be begging for funds 
in a market where this industry is fre- 
quently unable to compete. 

We know what the problems will be. Do 
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we have the courage to apply the solutions 
in time to head off another round of home- 
building boom and bust? I hope so. For, 
each bust seems to get worse and last longer 
than the one before it. Thank you. 


TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE 
WATERWAY 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, it is no secret that the prelim- 
inary injunction handed down last 
month by U.S. District Judge John Lewis 
Smith, barring the start of construction 
on the long-awaited Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway pending the outcome 
of an ecology suit, was a bitter disap- 
pointment to me. 

As I stated earlier, it is most unfortu- 
nate that the hopes and dreams of a 
great section of this country can be 
thwarted by a few extremists. 

While the furor created by Judge 
Smith’s ruling may have been dimmed 
somewhat by the passage of a month's 
time, it is heartening to me that the 
distinguished members of the State of 
Alabama’s House of Representatives have 
seen fit not to let this section fall by the 
wayside. 

In response to the court's ruling, they 
have drafted and adopted a most impor- 
tant resolution which I commend to the 
attention of all Members of the House: 


STATE OF ALABAMA, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


HR. 252 
By: Messrs. Grainger and Roberts 


Whereas, The long-sought Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Waterway Project has been im- 
periled by the ruling of a United States Dis- 
trict Court judge in Washington, D.C., on 
the basis of a complaint from the Environ- 
mental Defense Fund; and 

Whereas, Extensive, responsible studies of 
the environmental impact of the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Waterway have been made by 
the executive branch of the United States 
government and by the Corps of Engineers. 
The requirements of the National Environ- 
mental Protection Act of 1969 have been met 
by the filing of an environmental impact 
statement in conformity with the Act. 

The planning for this project has been 
underway for a sufficient length of time to 
give consideration to every conceivable as- 
pect of environment impact. The Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Waterway is the first major wa- 
terway authorized by Congress to have en- 
vironmental considerations built into its 
plans. 

The injunction Issued by the court on the 
complaint of the Environmental Defense 
Fund is a clear warning to all people of our 
region to beware of those environmentalists 
who can only see a single phase of the re- 
quirement to protect the ecology. 

The competitive desire by the Environ- 
mental Defense Fund to halt projects is a 
cynical use of the desire of our people to con- 
trol the environment. 

Any valid environmental consideration 
must incorporate man’s needs to engage in 
productive work so that he may provide him- 
self and his family with food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

The halt of the Waterway will restrain 
proper economic development of the region. 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the House 


Mr 
wir, 
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of Representatives, That we express our 
continuing strong endorsement of the Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee Waterway Project and con- 
demn and reject the ruling by the Federal 
District Court in Washington imposing a 
temporary halt in construction of this vitally 
needed and long awaited opportunity for eco- 
nomic growth for our region. 

Be it further resolved That copies of this 
resolution be sent to members of the Ala- 
bama Congressional Delegation, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and the Director 
of the United States Environmental Agency. 

I hereby certify that the above resolution 
was adopted by the House of Representatives 
September 22, 1971. 

JOHN W, PEMBERTON, Clerk. 


LEAD POISONING: PERIL IN THE 
NATION'S CAPITAL 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, childhood 
lead poisoning is a devastating disease 
ravaging the inner cities of this country. 
And the Nation's Capital is no exception. 

A recent study made for the District’s 
government by Dr. Selma J. Mushkin 
and Dr. Ralph Friedlin of the public 
services laboratory at Georgetown Uni- 
versity indicates that as many as half the 
children under the age of 6 who live in 
Washington’s inner city may have ex- 
cessive levels of lead in their bodies. 

As staggering as this is, the real trag- 
edy is that childhood lead poisoning 
is a totally preventable disease. We know 
how to identify it. We know how to treat 
those afflicted with it. We know how to 
stop it from recurring. Yet, in an un- 
conscionable disregard for the health of 
the children of this Nation, the necessary 
Federal action to meet this silent epi- 
demic has not been forthcoming. 

For the past 3 years, I have attempted 
to get the Congress and the appropriate 
Federal agencies to live up to their re- 
sponsibility to the young who reside in 
our Nation’s ghettos, by mounting a 
comprehensive program to combat lead 
poisoning. The Congress recognized this 
need by the passage of my Lead-Based 
Paint Poisoning Prevention Act in De- 
cember 1970. And it finally took a stride 
toward the eradication of this dread dis- 
ease by appropriating $7.5 million for 
fiscal year 1972 for its implementation. 

But the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has not spent one cent 
of that appropriation, for the Office of 
Management and Budget has refused to 
release the money. This refusal is un- 
conscionable. 

Despite the severity of this problem, 
despite the tremendous number of 
youngsters in need of help, despite the 
congressional mandate that a meaning- 
ful effort be mounted, the children are 
still waiting. 

At this point, I include in the RECORD 
an article by Alma Robinson which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
of October 19 detailing the results of the 
study of lead poisoning in the Nation's 
Capital. 

I commend it to my colleagues’ atten- 
tion. 
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HIGH LEAD LEVEL PREVALENT AMONG 
InneER-Crry Tots 
(By Alma Robinson) 

As many as half the children under six who 
live in the District’s inner city may have ex- 
cessive levels of lead in their bodies, a study 
by two Georgetown University researchers 
indicates. 

Lead poisoning, which can cause irreversi- 
ble brain damage, mental retardation and 
eventually death without any observable 
symptoms, most often occurs when chil- 
dren chew flaking lead-based paint, 

In the study made for the District gov- 
ernment, Dr. Selma J. Mushkin and Dr. Ralph 
Friedlin of the public services laboratory at 
Georgetown concluded that the disease is 
probably twice as prevalent as was previously 
thought. 

Dr. Mushkin, director of the laboratory, 
disclosed the findings yesterday to a D.C. 
Medical Society symposium on lead poison- 
ing, marking the beginning of Community 
Health Week. 

ONLY ONE DEATH 

The researchers found that 30 to 50 per- 
cent of the babies born in the inner city, who 
live under “lead-hazard” conditions, may be 
expected to have an undue body burden of 
lead sometime before reaching school age, the 
study said. 

In the last five years the death of only 
one child has been recorded as a result of lead 
poisoning in the District. But the symptoms, 
such as loss of appetite, stomach cramps and 
constipation, are easily interpreted as other 
ailments, the researchers said. 

About 115,000, or 40 percent of all housing 
units in the District, are lead risks, the study 
said. Therefore, the report said, “A total 
cleanup of the housing environment is un- 
likely.” At a minimal estimate of $300 a unit, 
the cleanup would cost $34.5 million. 

On the other hand, institutional care for 
mentally retarded persons damaged from lead 
poisoning costs the city $250,000 for the du- 
ration of their lives, the researchers said. 


CLINICS CRITICIZED 


Under the 1970 city housing codes the D.C. 
Department of Economic Development was 
authorized to inspect buildings for lead con- 
tent after the discovery of a child with an 
undue body burden of lead. The department 
can order the owner of a building to remove 
the lead hazard. 

Dr. Mushkin said her research showed that 
only 15 percent of the children between 24 
and 36 months of age may have been repeat- 
edly screened for lead poisoning clinics op- 
erated by the Community Health Services 
Administration. She criticized the health 
clinics for a poor follow-up record on the 
cases of the children who were discovered to 
have an undue burden of lead. 

Leaded paints, generally regarded the most 
durable, were the most widely used before 
World War II. They are now outlawed for in- 
terior use but are on sale for exterlor pur- 
poses, 

Covering old paint with the new non-lead 
paints does not remove the hazard. 


NATIONAL DISABLED LAW 
OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of concern expressed 
for the policemen killed in the line of 
duty. This officer has been stopped while 
in the prime of his life and forced to live 
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on a lesser income than he needs for his 
family and his future. 

Peter Frazza of Nutley, N.J., himself 
a policeman forced to retire on a dis- 
ability pension, has been trying to do 
something about the plight of people like 
himself. 

Recently the Italian Tribune News edi- 
torially described his work and his efforts 
to expand the National Disabled Law 
Officers Association. I commend the arti- 
cle to my colleagues: 

[From the Italian Tribune News, Jan. 8, 1971] 

His Goat Is To Arp POLICEMEN IN NEED 


Peter A. Frazza of Nutley knows what it is 
to be hurt. 

He also knows the cost of hospitalization, 
and the long recuperation period. 

Frazza is also aware that there are those 
long periods of lonesomeness when a man has 
nothing today. 

He also knows how a man can need a 
friend. 

Peter Frazza, who spent eight years in the 
Nutley Police Department, was disabled in a 
car crash while on duty in August, 1963. 

His injuries forced him to retire and he 
walks with a cane today. 

“During the last 10 years, the law and 
order profession has had a great number of 
men disabled in the line of duty,” Frazza 
said. He added: 

“These men have become forgotten ones. 
They and their families must be adequately 
taken care of.” 

In order to help disabled policemen, Frazza 
has sponsored the National Disabled Law 
Officers Association in Nutley. It is designed 
to provide aid to the families of policemen 
injured in the line of duty, as well as the 
policemen. 

“We're still trying to work out the details 
and to get the organization rolling in high 
gear soon,” Frazza said. 

He explained that the organization will op- 
erate similarly to the Disabled War Veterans 
and will seek financial aid for the families of 
the injured men. Such aid can come in the 
form of scholarships for their children. 

Although the organization is on a local 
level in Nutley, Frazza hopes it will even- 
tually spread across the nation, 

“We will get the list of all disabled police 
in other states and ask them to begin opera- 
tions in their area,” Frazza explained. 

He said the organization while still in its 
infancy has been given good support al- 
though without any official endorsements. 

In order to get the organization estab- 
lished, Frazza said, “donations are neces- 
sary and may be sent to N.D.L.O.A., c-o 75 
New Street, Nutley, N.J. 67110. 


NATIONAL DAY OF PRAYER, 1971 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, once 
again the President has proclaimed a Na- 
tional Day of Prayer, following the prec- 
edent established in 1952, some 19 years 
ago. Since that time, the National Day of 
Prayer has won a special place in the 
hearts of our people, symbolizing—as it 
does—the deepest aspirations of Ameri- 
can idealism and representing—as it also 
does—the sources of our common life. 
America was conceived as a Nation under 
God, and to that faith she has ever borne 
witness. There has seldom been a time in 
our history when the recognition of God’s 
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sovereignty was more needful than 
today. 

We are set in the midst of troubled and 
difficult days, fraught with challenge and 
with opportunity, days marked by dis- 
ruption and transition. The proclama- 
tion of a Day of Prayer recalls us to our- 
selves and to the ultimate source of wis- 
dom, without whose guiding power we 
cannot survive. 

In observing a Day of Prayer, we as a 
people are reaffirming the ethical, moral, 
and spiritual foundations of American 
democracy as these find expression in the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition. In his Cir- 
cular to the States (1783), George Wash- 
ington wrote these words, words which 
are as eloquent and apt today as they 
were at the birth of this Republic: 

I now make it my earnest prayer, that 
God would have you, and the State over 
which you preside, in his holy protection, 
that he would incline the hearts of the Citi- 
zens to cultivate a spirit of subordination 
and obedience to Government, to entertain 
a brotherly affection and love for one an- 
other, for their fellow Citizens of the United 
States at large, and particularly for their 
brethren who have served in the Field, and 
finally, that he would most graciously be 
pleased to dispose us all, to do Justice, to 
love mercy, and to demean ourselves with 
that Charity, humility and pacific temper of 
mind, which were the Characteristics of the 
Divine Author of our blessed Religion, and 
without an humble imitation of whose ex- 
ample in these things, we can never hope to 
be a happy Nation. 


May we on this Day of Prayer in 1971 
dedicate ourselves as individuals and as a 
Nation to that kingdom of righteousness, 
justice, and peace for which Washing- 
ton prayed. This is a day for our churches 
and synagogues throughout the land to 
share in prayer—for our Nation, for our 
fellow men, and for the world, for justice 
and for peace. 

Especially do we pray for our service- 
men missing and held captive in South- 
east Asia. We urge every American to 
unite in the prayer for their safety and 
for their speedy return to their homes 
and loved ones. Prayer which did not give 
special place to these victims of war and 
to their well-being would be, indeed, a 
mockery. May our heartfelt concern for 
them be joined with our hopes for a just 
and lasting peace, and may the keeping 
of this Day of Prayer truly be for the 
healing of the nations. 


REVOLUTIONARY ANTIMILITARISM 
IN COMMUNIST THEORY AND 
PRACTICE 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Committee on Internal Security has 
started upon its investigation of the 
organized efforts to subvert the fighting 
forces of our Nation. 

While this investigation will concen- 
trate on the campaign to destroy the ef- 
fectiveness of our general purpose forces 
it is important to remember that Bolshe- 
vik antimilitarism has a much wider 
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scope. In fact, if we wish to utilize one 
of the prevailing cliches, we might say 
that antimilitarism in the nuclear age is 
directed against the entire military-in- 
dustrial-scientific-educational complex. 

The Communist organization acts 
upon the historical present and there- 
fore takes into account all the charac- 
teristics of the contemporary historical 
situation. 

The history of Communist advance 
over the last 50 or so years is the his- 
tory of the destruction of the forces 
standing in opposition to that advance. 
This destruction takes place before war 
breaks out, during the war if it breaks 
out, and after the war if there is any 
remaining opposition. 

The House Committee on Internal Se- 
curity is primarily concerned with de- 
struction of the effectiveness of our 
Armed Forces in the present period of 
quasi-war. Soviet theorists view our so- 
ciety and the military as interacting 
parts of a single whole. The Armed 
Forces is an extension of the society 
insofar as the attitudes of the society 
find their way into the military forces 
and influence military preparedness. The 
society is in turn an extension of the 
military, since its survival depends on 
the military forces. 

An invaluable contribution to under- 
standing the Communist antimilitary 
campaign has been made by Dr. Robert 
Beerstecher. His as yet unpublished 
thesis, entitled “Revolutionary Antimili- 
tarism in Communist Theory and Prac- 
tice,” is the only thorough and complete 
treatment of Communist operations 
aimed at destroying the military capa- 
bility of those marked for conquest. With 
meticulous detail Dr. Beerstecher traces 
Communist antimilitary operations, both 
in theory and practice, from the period 
before the Bolshevik coup d’etat in No- 
vember 1917 through the Korean war. I 
think my colleagues will be as astounded 
as I was to read of the successes achieved 
by the Communists. I hope that by mak- 
ing this treatise widely available through 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD many people 
will come to understand the critical dan- 
ger posed to our Nation by those who 
are seeking to collapse our defenses by 
destroying the morale and undermining 
the loyalty of the men who defend our 
freedom. 

The following portion of Dr. Beer- 
stecher’s thesis deals with the Commu- 
nists’ use of antimilitary tactics up to 
the time when the Bolsheviks seized 
power in Russia: 

REVOLUTIONARY ANTIMILITARISM IN COMMU- 
NIST THEORY AND PRACTICE 
(By Robert E. Beerstecher, Ph, D.) 
PREFACE 

The ancient Russian saga of the simple 
peasant possessed of tremendous strength 
who believed that he could lift the world if 
only he could find a pulley large enough is 
a perennial favorite in communist circles. 
Unlike the tragic hero of the tale who never 
found his pulley, the communists are con- 
vinced that they have found theirs: mass 
revolutionary antimilitarism. This work re- 
quires penetration of the armed forces. 

How the strategy and tactics of revolu- 
tionary antimilitarism evolved, and how they 
were developed further by the soviets under 
the aegis of the Communist International] is 
described in detail in the following study. 
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Mass demobilization and the rapid dissolu- 
tion of western military strengths after 
World War II, the Greek civil war, the rise 
of communist China, the Korean war, the 
fall of Indo-China, and the recurring Middle 
East crises—all testify to the fact that revo- 
lutionary antimilitarism is not a thing of 
the past. 

For more than half a century, revolution- 
ary antimilitarism has been, and continues to 
be, the foundation of soviet strategy for 
achieving world domination. No country has 
been exempt from the application of this 
communist doctrine; yet few people are cog- 
nizant of the implications of the antimili- 
tarist activities being carried on daily around 
them. The fault is not entirely their own. 
Although considerable information concern- 
ing communist antimilitarist activities and 
tactics has been amassed by various military, 
civilian and governmental internal security 
crganizations in non-communist countries, 
often its highly sensitive and classified na- 
ture has prevented its wide dissemination 
among the very people most frequently af- 
fected by it, 1.e., the men and women in the 
armed forces, in government, and the public 
at large. 

In the United States, congressional com- 
mittees have rendered an important public 
service by their investigations of communist 
activities, but the facts which they develop 
frequently are obscured by the mass of rela- 
tively unimportant detail which clutter the 
published hearings. Moreover, congressional 
hearings receive only limited distribution, 
and, at best, make difficult reading. This may 
account for the fact that the contemporary 
literature on communism, while exhaustively 
treating other aspects of Soviet doctrine, 
seemingly ignores the question of revolu- 
tionary antimilitarism. Three general ex- 
ceptions should be noted. Angelo Rossi, the 
foremost authority on the French commu- 
nist movement has contributed important 
documentation on defeatism and the tactics 
of military disintegration in France! An- 
other contemporary expert on modern com- 
munism, Dr. Stefan T. Possony, has made 
an invaluable contribution to current knowl- 
edge through his authoritative analysis of 
the communist techniques of conflict man- 
agement? The communists themselves are 
the third exception. Communism itself has 
provided the primary source material on 
which my historical analysis of revolutionary 
antimilitarism is based. To an even greater 
degree than Hitler detailed his grandiose 
scheme for world domination in Mein Kampf, 
the disciples of Leninism have revealed 
through their activities and writings which 
extend over half a century the pattern-of 
communist conquest, and the predominant 
role assigned in it to revolutionary antimili- 
tarism work in the organized military forces 
of all non-communist states. 

I hope that this study will contribute to 
a better understanding of communist intent 
and the manner in which communist intent 
is translated into action through mass revo- 
lutionary antimilitarism. Communist suc- 
cesses have been greatest in those areas 
where their machinations were least under- 
stood. This has been especially true where 
antimilitarist activities were concerned. 
Armed with the knowledge of Soviet anti- 
militarist tactics, the future need not be a 
repetition of the past. 


I. FOUNDATIONS OF REVOLUTIONARY ANTIMILI- 
TARISM. ... 

Revolutionary antimilitarism is a funda- 
mental tenet of Soviet strategy. Although 
the doctrine of antimilitarism was well 
founded in socialist tradition, it remained for 
Lenin, the precursor of modern communism, 
to impart the mass revolutionary character 
which makes it peculiarly a twentieth cen- 
tury phenomenon. According to the Great 
Soviet Encyclopedia, antimilitarism is‘‘a mass 
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international movement of struggle against 
the politics of militarism and imperialist 
wars ... closely connected with the fight 
against capitalism as a cause giving rise to 
war and militarism.”* For Lenin, however, 
antimilitarisni meant more than merely the 
struggle against militarism and war; it was 
the warfare of peace. Clausewitz’s dictum 
that war was the continuation of politics by 
other means found its parallel in Lenin’s 
recognition that antimilitarism was the 
means by which peace was waged. In the 
lexicon of Lenin, war and peace were syno- 
nyms. “Peace,” he wrote in March, 1918, “is 
a respite for another war, war is a method 
of obtaining a somewhat better or somewhat 
worse peace.” t 

For Lenin, revolutionary antimilitarism 
meant the creation of a militant mass orga- 
nization, the revolutionary army. “The reyo- 
lutionary army,” he stated in July, 1903, “is 
needed because great historical questions can 
be solved only by violence, and the organiza- 
tion of violence in the modern struggle is a 
military organization,” * Much earlier in 1901, 
Lenin had emphasized the part played by 
organization in the revolutionary army. “Be- 
cause the crowd may overwhelm and crush 
the regular troops,” he said, “We must with- 
out fail manage to keep up with the spon- 
taneous rise of the masses in our work of 
introducing extremely systematic organiza- 
tion among the regular troops, for the more 
we manage to introduce organization the 
more probable will it be that the regular 
troops will not be overwhelmed by the crowd, 
but will take their place at the head of the 
crowd.” * 

In his writings, Lenin repeatedly empha- 
sized the tremendous importance of military 
knowledge, military technique and military 
organization as “an instrument in the hands 
of the masses” for determining the outcome 
of revolution.” He also emphasized the ne- 
cessity for penetrating and organizing from 
within the military forces of the state, for 
he held that revolution, to be successful, re- 
quired the army, or at least a part of it, to 
be on the side of the masses.* 

The concept of the state played an impor- 
tant role in Lenin's theory of revolutionary 
antimilitarism, “The state, in the true sense 
of the term,” Lenin declared, “is the power 
exercised over the masses by detachments of 
armed men separated from the people.” ” It 
was, he asserted, a special organization of 
force for the suppression of some class.’° The 
chief instruments of state power, Lenin held, 
were the standing army and the police ™ It 
was necessary, he stated, for the revolution 
“to concentrate all its forces of destruction 
against the state power, and to regard the 
problem, not as one of perfecting the state 
machine, but one of smashing and destroy- 
ing it.” 13 

Revolutionary antimilitarism inside the 
armed forces dates from 1901 when Lenin 
concluded that the scope of revolutionary 
work in Russia was too narrow because it 
failed to encompass the army. “As soon as 
our available forces permit,” Lenin wrote in 
his pamphlet, What Is To Be Done? “we 
must without fall devote serious attention 
to propaganda and agitation among soldiers 
and officers, and to the creation of ‘military 
organizations’ affillated to our party.” = Len- 
in further noted that the frequent street 
fights which occurred between the workers 
and the government troops had caused a “re- 
vival of the democratic spirit” in Russian 
military circles. To exploit this rising spirit, 
the Russian social-democratic party popu- 
larized among the soldiers the slogans “Do 
not fire against the workers! Do not fire 
against the people!” in connection with the 
May day celebrations of 1902. The soldiers 


were called upon to pass to the side of the 
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revolutionary workers, bringing their weap- 
ons with them. 

In January, 1902, Lenin drafted an action 
program for the Social-Democratic Party of 
Russia. In it, he set forth the party's imme- 
diate political task of overthrowing tsarism, 
and the goal of establishing a republic which 
would guarantee to the people their sov- 
ereignty. In addition, the program that Lenin 
drafted provided for universal suffrage, un- 
restricted liberty, complete equality, the sep- 
aration of church and state, free education, 
and “the abolition of the standing army and 
the substitution for it of the universal arm- 
ing of the people.” 15 

Lenin explained why social-democrats con- 
sidered it necessary to abolish the standing 
army in his pamphlet, To the Rural Poor: 

“The standing army is an army that is 
divorced from the people and trained to shoot 
down the people. If the soldier were not 
locked up for years in barracks and inhu- 
manly drilled there, would he ever agree to 
shoot his brothers, the workers and the peas- 
ants? Would he go against the starving peas- 
ants? A standing army is not in the least 
necessary to protect the country from an 
attack of the enemy; a people's militia is suf- 
ficient. If every citizen is armed, Russia need 
fear no enemy,” * 

Another reason given by Lenin was that 
the people would be delivered from the 
burden of militarism: 

“Militarism costs hundreds of millions of 
rubles a year, and all this money is col- 
lected from the people; that is why the taxes 
are so heavy and why it becomes increasingly 
difficult to live, Militarism further increases 
the power of the officials and of the police 
over the people. Militarism is required to 
plunder foreign peoples, as for instance, to 
take the land from the Chinese. The people 
gain nothing by this, and their burden only 
increases because of the increased taxes. The 
substitution of the armed nation for a stand- 
ing army would enormously lighten the 
burden of all the workers and all the peas- 
ants,” 7 

War and the Revolution of 1905 


The revolutionary movement which had 
been developing in Russia in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century began to assume 
serious proportions in the first years of the 
new century. In some government circles, the 
revolutionary trend was looked upon with 
growing apprehension. Vyacheslav Plehve, 
the Russian Minister of the Interior, was one 
of those who sought a solution to the revo- 
lutionary problem. “We need,” he is alleged 
to have stated, “a small victorious war to 
stem the tide of revolution.” ** In February, 
1904, the war came, but it brought with it a 
series of crushing military defeats rather 
than the victory for which Plehve had hoped. 

Conditions between Russia and Japan had 
been strained for many months, Russia re- 
fused to acknowledge Japanese demands that 
she relinquish control of Korea and Man- 
churia. The Russo-Japanese war began on 
February 10, 1904, when the Japanese navy 
shelled Russian warships at Port Arthur. In 
the months which followed, Russia’s military 
forces suffered numerous defeats. Japanese 
troops landed in northern Korea without op- 
position, and in April, 1904, crossed the Yalu 
River where they won a major victory over 
the Russian army. In July, 1904, the Russian 
Pacific fleet was destroyed in a naval engage- 
ment near Port Arthur. In August, another 
major battle occurred between the Russian 
and Japanese field armies at Lito-yang; again 
the Japanese emerged victorious. Port Arthur 
became the scene of a siege. 

While the war was being pursued in the 
Far East, the Second International con- 
vened an international socialist congress in 
Amsterdam. The war was unpopular with 
the middle class, the workers and the peas- 
ants in Russia, demanding of them ever- 
increasing sacrifices. It was equally unpopu- 
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lar among the soldiers and sailors who were 
forced to fight it. A strong defeatist attitude 
had developed in Russian socialist circles 
and was clearly evident in the proceedings 
of the congress. Georgi Flakhanov, acting 
for the bolshevik, menshevik and social- 
democratic factions of Russian socialism, 
publicly shook hands at the congress with 
Sen Katayama, the Japanese socialist leader. 
There the agreement ended. Although the 
mensheviks proclaimed a slogan of “peace 
at any price.” Lenin and his newly formed 
bolshevik party were not prepared to sup- 
port them. Lenin recognized that each new 
defeat of the armed forces increased popular 
discontent in Russia. “The cause of Russia's 
freedom depends upon the military defeats 
of the autocracy," he stated, adding, “The 
Russian people haye gained by the de- 
feats." 19 

Leon Trotsky, in his pamphlet, The Pro- 
letariat and the Revolution, written in 1904, 
at the height of the Russo-Japanese war, 
joined Lenin in calling for bolshevik work 
in the armed forces. “We ought to do all at 
our command,” he wrote, “to make the army 
detach itself from absolutism at the time of 
a decisive onslaught of the masses.” The 
first prerequisite for revolution, Trotsky de- 
clared, was to turn the political strike of the 
proletariat into a demonstration. The sec- 
ond prerequisite, he stated, was the mood of 
the army: 

“A dissatisfaction among the soldiers, a 
vague sympathy for the ‘revoluters,’ is an 
established fact. Only part of this sympathy 
may rightly be attributed to our direct prop- 
aganda among the soldiers. The major part 
is done by the practical clashes between the 
army units and protesting masses,” "t 

Trotsky counted heavily on the disinte- 
gration of morale resulting from the war. 
He noted that rumor played an important 
part in the process: 

“Our ships are slow, our guns have short 
range, our soldiers are uneducated, our ser- 
geants have neither compass nor map, our 
soldiers are bare-footed, hungry, and freez- 
ing, our Red Cross is stealing, our commis- 
sariat is stealing—rumors and facts of this 
kind leak down to the army and are being 
eagerly absorbed. Each rumor, as strong acid, 
dissolves the rust of mental drill. Years of 
peaceful propaganda could hardly equal in 
their resuts one day of warfare.” = 

Trotsky outlined the steps which he be- 
lieved necessary in order to achieve maxi- 
mum benefit from the disintegrative proc- 
ess: 

“The mere mechanism of discipline re- 
mains, the faith, however, the conviction 
that it is right to carry out orders, the be- 
lief that the present conditions can be con- 
tinued, are rapidly dwindling. The less faith 
the army has in absolutism, the more faith 
it has in its foes. We ought to make use of 
this situation. We ought to explain to the 
soldiers the meaning of the workingmen’s 
action which is being prepared by the party. 
We ought to make use of the slogan which 
is bound to unite the army with the revo- 
lutionary people, Away with the Wary" 

Trotsky added: 

“We ought to create a situation where the 
officers would not be able to trust their sol- 
diers at the crucial moment. This would re- 
fiect in the attitude of the officers them- 
selves. The rest will be done by the street. It 
will dissolve the remnants of the barrack- 
hypnosis in the revolutionary enthusiasm of 
the people.” ** 

Trotsky stressed the importance of anti- 
militarist propaganda: 

“We ought to carry on the most intensive 
propaganda in the army in order that on the 
day of the strike each soldier, sent to curb 
the ‘rebels’ should know he is facing the 
people who are demanding a national con- 
stitutional assembly.” = 

Proletarian rule, he concluded, meant dis< 
solution of the army.* 
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On January 1, 1905, the Russian military 
garrison at Port Arthur capitulated to the 
Japanese. Several days later, and hundreds 
of miles away, another event occurred in 
St. Petersburg which touched off an unpar- 
alleled wave of civil disorder, strikes and 
armed uprisings, This event has been re- 
corded in soviet histories as the opening 
battie of the revolution of 1905. Under the 
leadership of a priest, Georgi Gapon, a large 
procession of workers marched on the Win- 
ter Palace to present a petition to the tsar. 
When the procession attempted to force its 
way forward against a military cordon, the 
guards fired on the crowd. In the panic 
which followed, the crowd dispersed, leav- 
ing behind several hundred dead and in- 
jured. 

News of what had happened in St. Peters- 
burg spread rapidly throughout Russia; in- 
ternal dissension followed in its wake. Con- 
ditions within Russia were already acute, 
accentuated by the steadily rising cost of 
living. Discontent among the people increased 
from day to day. News of each new military 
defeat further complicated the situation, and 
had a marked effect on both the civil and 
military population. The situation was ex- 
ploited by the bolsheviks who, through their 
propaganda and agitation, created a reyolu- 
tionary movement among the troops and the 
sailors, In February, 1905, the Russian army 
was defeated in a major engagement near 
Mukden. Russia’s hopes for victory there- 
after were pinned to the single possibility 
offered by its European fleet. Although it had 
been ordered to the Far East after the defeat 
of the Pacific fleet at Port Arthur in July, 
1904, the European fleet did not arrive in the 
Far East until May, 1905. It arrived in time 
to keep its rendezvous with disaster and 
annihilation at the battle of Tmishima.” 

Mass organizational work in the army and 
navy by the bolsheviks began later in 1905.* 
In spite of the numerous proclamations is- 
sued by the bolsheviks to the soldiers, few 
sections of the party had actually under- 
taken organizational work inside the armed 
forces prior to the St, Petersburg massacre. 
Only then did work in the army become rec- 
ognized as one of the basic tasks of the party. 
The object of the bolshevik military orga- 
nizations in the armed forces was to carry 
on propaganda among the troops and pre- 
pare them for armed insurrection. Soldiers 
and sailors belonging to the party were as- 
signed to one of the military organizations 
which in turn was part of the over-all social- 
democratic organizational structure.” 

A series of military revolts broke out in the 
army and navy. The best known of these was 
the mutiny of the Russian cruiser “Potem- 
kin” in the Black Sea.” 

The immediate cause of the “Potemkin” 
mutiny was the putrid condition of the soup 
meat which was delivered aboard on June 
13, 1905. The meat was hung on hooks on the 
spar deck for the night. The following 
morning, one of the ship’s crew noticed that 
there were maggots crawling over the meat. 
When the sailors complained to the watch 
officer, the ship’s medical officer was sent to 
examine It. According to one eye-witness ac- 
count, the ship’s doctor “approached the 
meat, put on his pince-nez so as to see the 
maggots better, twisted it round in front of 
his face, sniffed and said that the meat was 
very good, that the crew was merely faddy 
and therefore did not want to eat it. All that 
Was necessary was to wash off the maggots 
with water, and the meat would be excel- 
lent.” s 

When it came time for dinner, the crew 
of the “Potemkin” ate their ration of bread. 
However, they refused to touch any of the 
soup which had been prepared for the evening 
meal. When word of their refusal was brought 
to the attention of the captain, he ordered 
all hands to assemble on desk. The captain 
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reminded the men that insubordination was 
inadvisable on a warship and could result in 
hanging from the yardarm. Then he ordered 
the assembled crew to step forward if they 
had changed their minds about eating the 
soup. The majority of the crew remained fast 
in their places, signifying their continued 
refusal. The captain ordered the guard turned 
out. At the appearance of the armed squad, 
the crew broke ranks in disorder. Some of 
the sailors ran to the gun deck where they 
seized rifles and ammunition. In the fighting 
which followed, several of the ship's officers 
were killed. A few jumped overboard, and 
swam to the safety of a nearby boat. How- 
ever, the captain was taken prisoner. Later 
he was killed by the crew who disposed of 
his body by throwing it overboard. 

Having taken command, the crew pro- 
ceeded to elect a twelve man ship's commit- 
tee to direct the operation of the “Potemkin.” 
One of the first decisions made by the rev- 
olutionary ship’s committee was to sail for 
Odessa where a general strike was in prog- 
ress.“ The sudden appearance of the ““Potem- 
kin” in Odessa temporarily threw the balance 
of power in favor of the strikers. Clashes 
between the workers and the government 
forces caused the general strike to turn into 
a spontaneous armed uprising. “The passage 
of the ‘Potemkin’ to the side of the rebel- 
lion,” Lenin later observed, “was the first 
step in converting the Russian revolution 
into an international force.” = 

He also noted that bolshevik propaganda 
had met with remarkable success in the 
army. Even the military patrols “guarding” 
St. Petersburg, he pointed out, were given 
leaflets calling on them to come over to the 
side of the people.* 

During the revolution of 1905, Lenin be- 
came convinced that the army was the “key” 
to successful revolution.” Evaluating the rey- 
olutionary potential of the army, Lenin 
wrote: “The army cannot and must not be 
neutral.” * The proletariat, he declared, must 
succeed in winning the army over to the side 
of the masses. Lenin again called for the 
disintegration of the standing army. “Every- 
where, in all countries,” he declared: 

“The standing army is used, not so much 
against the external enemy as against the 
internal enemy. Everywhere the standing 
army has become the weapon of reaction, 
the servant of capital in its struggle against 
labor, the executioner of the people's liberty. 
.. . Let us entirely destroy the standing 
army. Let the army merge with the armed 
people, let the soldiers bring to the people 
their knowledge of military affairs, let the 
barracks disappear and their place be taken 
by a free military school.” = 

Lenin recognized that penetration of the 
armed forces was not in itself a revolutionary 
panacea. “We have carried on work in the 
army,” he wrote, “and we will redouble our 
efforts in the future to ‘convert’ the army 
ideologically. But we shall prove miserable 
pedants if we forgot that at the moment of 
the uprising a physical fight for the army is 
also necessary.” * 

In January, 1906, the bolsheviks celebrated 
the first anniversary of the St. Petersburg 
massacre, Joseph Stalin, then a young 
Georgian bolshevik, wrote a special pamphlet 
commemorating the occasion. In it, he set 
forth his analysis of the tasks facing the 
party in the spreading revolutionary situa- 
tion. A united party, an uprising organized 
by the party, and a policy of offensive, Stalin 
declared, were the three things needed to 
achieve victory for the revoltion.” He stated: 

“Our task is to help the party organize the 
armed uprising, actively to intervene in this 
sacred cause and to work tirelessly for it. 
Our task is to multiply the red detachmenis, 
to train and weld them together; our task is 
to procure arms by force of arms, to recon- 
noitre the disposition of government insti- 
tutions, calculate the enemy’s forces, study 
his strong and weak aides and draw up a plan 
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for the uprising accordingly. Our task is to 
conduct systematic agitation in favor of an 
uprising in the army and in the villages.” « 

Later, when the bolsheviks attended the 
annual workers’ party congress, Stalin de- 
fined thelr main task as the development of 
the revolution “by expanding and inten- 
sifying agitation activities among broad sec- 
tions of the proletariat, the peasantry, the 
urban petty bourgeoisie and among the 
armed forces,” “ Stalin, however, argued that 

itation alone was not enough. The 
situation, he said, demanded more than prop- 
aganda and agitation, although these would 
always be among the party’s chief weapons. 
Stalin called for arming and augmenting the 
number of red fighting squads. 

In March, 1906, the bolsheviks held a con- 
ference in Moscow of the military organiza- 
tions for the purpose of discussing the work 
by the propagandists among the soldiers and 
Officers. The agenda outlined for the confer- 
ence covered a wide area of activity, includ- 
ing the party aims, the objectives of the 
revolution, the demonstration of the army, 
the disintegration of military forces, the im- 
mediate concrete demands for military per- 
sonnel, and the selection of the decisive mo- 
ment for revolution. The conference also dis- 
cussed the role of the army in European 
and American revolution. Before the con- 
ference could conclude its work, however, 
its members were arrested.“ Unrest in the 
army and nayy continued. In July, 1906, 
mutinies broke out in Sveaborg and Kron- 
stadt. Although the antimilitarist work of the 
bolsheviks contributed to these mutinies, the 
much larger and extremely active social-rev- 
olutionary party was the real motivating 
force behind them. 

In November, 1906, another conference of 
bolshevik military organizations was held in 
Tammerfors, Finland. At the Tammerfors 
conference, a resolution was adopted stat- 
ing that the objective of the military orga- 
nizations was “to create in each body of 
troops a solid cell of the party; through the 
cells to organize the revolutionary elements 
of the army; to sustain their popular de- 
mands; and to make them pass to the side of 
the Insurrection." “ 

The bolsheyiks created military organiza- 
tions in many of the major cities. By 1907, 
their party had contacts in most of the im- 
portant military units and camps.” Part of 
their success was the early recognition that 
successful work against the armed forces re- 
quired that agitators, propagandists and or- 
ganizers actually join the services.” Particu- 
lar attention was devoted to young men 
about to be conscripted into the army. These 
recruits were trained to carry on revolution- 
ary propaganda. 

Although the bolsheviks worked under 
conditions of severe illegality, they managed 
to publish some twenty Illegal papers de- 
voted to revolutionary propaganda in the 
army and navy between 1905 and 1907. Every 
big garrison town, ie., Revel, Riga, Dvinak, 
Betuni, Odessa, Warsaw, Sveaborg, Kron- 
stadt, St. Petersburg, and Moscow had its sol- 
diers’ newspaper, e.g., The Soldier (Sevasto- 
pol), The Army Messenger (Finland), The 
Soldier’s Life (Moscow and Voronos), etc. 
The papers enjoyed short lives and relatively 
limited distribution. For example, The Sol- 
dier’s Voice which began publication at Riga 
in December, 1905, survived 20 issues for a 
total of 52,000 copies. Distribution of these 
papers was accomplished by the members of 
the illegal bolshevik organizations in the 
cities where the papers were published 
through their contacts inside the army and 
navy. The papers represented important ye- 
hicles for propaganda and agitation. 

The Stuttgart Congress 


Militarism was an important item on the 
agenda of the Stuttgart congress of the Sec- 
ond International which was held in August, 
1907. Lenin was the sparkplug of the bolshe- 
vik delegation, Contemporary militarism, he 
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declared, was the result of capitalism. Like 
the German socialists of his day, Lenin was 
careful to distinguish between external mil- 
itarism, ie., Militarisms nach aussen, and 
internal militarism, i.e., Militarisms nach 
innen. Both forms, he stated, were “living 
manifestations” of capitalism: military 
force employed in international conflicts, the 
external manifestation; militarism as a 
weapon for the suppression by the ruling 
class of all proletarian movements, the in- 
ternal manifestation.” The Stuttgart con- 
gress, Lenin noted, was more concerned with 
militarisms nach aussen. Therefore, the bol- 
sheviks attempted to focus attention on the 
problems of internal militarism. A major 
controversy over the proper antimilitarist 
tactics ensued. 

“The principles of the premises for the 
correct solution of this problem,” Lenin 
later declared in commenting on the con- 
troversy, “were laid down quite firmly long 
ago and they do not give rise to differences 
of opinion.” But, he recognized, although 
the connection between the principles of 
militarism and capitalism were firmly estab- 
lished in socialist doctrine, the proper tactics 
of antimilitarism remained undefined. So- 
clalists, Lenin asserted, had solved neither 
the “practical problem of how the struggle 
against the burden of militarism’ was to be 
carried out nor “how wars were to be pre- 
vented.” * 

Two extreme positions on militarism were 
evident at the Stuttgart congress. German 
social-democrats led by Vollmar argued that 
there was no need for any special antimili- 
tarist activity, Militarism, they reasoned, was 
the child of capitalism; wars were a “neces- 
sary concomitant” of capitalist development, 
In case of war, Vollmer’s followers main- 
tained, German social-democrats were duty 
bound to defend their fatherland from at- 
tacks and to participate in a “defensive” war. 
“All our love for humanity,” Vollmer de- 
clared, “cannot prevent us from being good 
Germans.” = The other extreme at the con- 
gress was represented by the French socialists 
of the Hervé school, The Hervéists argued 
that the proletariat had no fatherland, thus 
denying the possibility of a “defensive” war. 
All wars, they maintained, were fought in 
the interests of capitalism, thus making it 
essential that the proletariat resist every 
kind of war. The followers or Hervé further 
asserted that the only correct antimilitarist 
tactic was to reply to every declaration of 
war by creating a military strike and insur- 
rection, This, they stated, was the end which 
antimilitarist propaganda must serve.“ 
Neither position, Lenin held, was sound. 
From the polemics of the Stuttgart congress, 
Lenin evolved much of the basic doctrine of 
revolutionary antimilitarism which guides 
the communist movement. 

Lenin asserted that Vollmar's position on 
the necessity to defend the fatherland ig- 
nored the fundamental truth stated in The 
Communist Manifesto that the proletarians 
had no fatherland. “The fatherland, i.e., the 
given political, cultural and social environ- 
ment,” Lenin explained, “is the most power- 
ful factor in the class struggle of the pro- 
letariat.” ** Hervé also had been wrong, he 
continued, when he asserted that it was 
immaterial in which fatherland the proletar- 
iat lived, “The proletariat cannot remain 
indifferent to the destiny of its country,” 
Lenin declared, “but it is interested in the 
destiny of its country only insofar as it af- 
fects its class struggle, and not by virtue of 
some bourgeois patriotism.” Lenin at- 
tacked the position held by Hervé that the 
proletariat were obligated to retaliate to 
every war with a military strike or an armed 
uprising. Such a policy, he pointed out, de- 
prived the proletariat of the choice of the 
decisive moment for battle. This choice 
should not be left to the enemies of the 
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proletariat. Hervé’s position, Lenin noted, 
failed “to connect war with the capitalist 
regime in general, and antimilitariat agita- 
tion with the entire work of socialism.” * 
Further, he said, it “revealed an utter lack 
of understanding of the fact that the appli- 
cation of one or other of the means of strug- 
gie depends not on any decision revolution- 
aries may have made previously, but on the 
objective conditions of the particular “risis, 
both economic and political, caused by the 


But Lenin did not close the door entirely 
against the use of the military strike or 
armed uprising at the outbreak of war. He 
said: 

“The proletariat may reply to the declara- 
tion of war by a military strike if it finds it 
expedient and appropriate; it may, among 
other methods of achieving the social revolu- 
tion resort also to a military strike . , . but 
it is not in the interests of the proletariat to 
bind itself down to this “tactical recipe.” ™ 

Lenin emphasized the need for special 
antimilitarist work. Such activity, he stated, 
was “not only particularly necessary, but 
practically expedient and useful.” = This, he 
pointed out, was especially true in the case 
of antimilitarist propaganda: 

“Special antimilitarist propaganda must be 
conducted all the more energetically because 
cases of the intervention of military forces 
in the struggle between labor and capital be- 
come increasing frequent, and the Impor- 
tance of militarism not only during the pres- 
ent struggle of the proletariat, but also in 
the future, at the moment of the social reyo- 
lution, becomes increasingly obvious," ” 

Lenin was successful in getting the Stutt- 
gart congress to amend its final resolution 
on antimilitarism. Lenin defined militarism 
in his amendment as the primary weapon of 
class oppression. He emphasized the neces- 
sity for agitating among the youth.” The 
amendment highlighted three fundamental 
tasks for social-democrats and bolsheviks 
alike. “If a war threatens to break out,” 
Lenin wrote, “it is the duty of the working 
class and their parliamentary representative 
in the countries involved to exert every ef- 
fort to prevent the outbreak of war by the 
means they consider most effective.” @ Should 
war still break out, Lenin asserted, it was the 
duty of the working class to intervene in fa- 
vor of its speedy termination. It was also 
their duty “with all their power to utilize the 
economic and politica] crisis created by the 
war to rouse the masses and thereby to has- 
ten the downfall of capitalist class rule.” = 

In December, 1908, Lenin drafted a special 
resolution in which he evaluated the existing 
situation in Russia and redefined the funda- 
mental tasks of the bolshevik party. He 
wrote: 

“First on the order of the day is the pro- 
longed task of training, organizing and weld- 
ing together the class conscious masses of 
the proletariat. Then, as a task subordinated 
to this, it is necessary to extend the work of 


organization to the peasantry and the army, 


especially in the form of literary propaganda 
and agitation, and in this our main attention 
must be given to the socialist education of 
the proletarian and the semi-proletarian ele- 
ments among the peasantry and in the 
army." s 

Revolutionary sentiment grew steadily in 
the Russian armed forces. In 1912, a rash of 
military revolts and attempted mutinies 
broke out, In July, 1912, two battalions 
mutinied at a military camp at Troitsk near 
Tashkent. Military discipline, poor food and 
severe conditions of Siberian camp life were 
contributory causes. The mutiny had been 
preceded by several months of revolutionary 
agitation and propaganda activities in the 
camp. The bolsheviks had held secret meet- 
ings at which leaflets were distributed call- 
ing on the soldiers to refuse to salute their 
officers, Discussions were held at which it 
was suggested that the soldiers should do 
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“what they did in China,” that is, overthrow 
the government and establish a republic as 
had been done during the Chinese revolution 
of 1910-1911. Although the mutineers had 
been in contact with the military revolu- 
tionary organization at Tashkent, they lacked 
a clear and distinct plan of action. Mutinies 
were attempted in the Baltic and Black Sea 
fleets during the spring and summer of 1912. 
Unsuccessful attempts at mutiny occurred 
aboard the cruiser Rurik, the battleship 
Tsarovich and other vessels of the Baltic 
fleet. In the Black Sea area, an attempt was 
carried out on the cruiser Joan Zlateust. The 
premature disclosure of the mutineer's plans 
resulted in suppression of the attempts by 
the military authorities, Thereafter, the 
bolshevik press urged that those involved in 
the preparation of rebellion exercise greater 
care. 
Lenin and the World War 


In August, 1914, a conflagration swept 
across Europe, Lenin was living in Austria 
when the war broke out, but he made his 
way to Switzerland where, in the early days 
of September, 1914, he drafted his famous 
theses on the war. The war, he asserted, was 
an imperialist conflict; the workers had been 
betrayed by the leaders of the Second Inter- 
national who had confined themselves in the 
struggle against militarism “to a sentimental 
philistine point of view instead of recogniz- 
ing the necessity for a revolutionary war.™ 
Lenin raised the banner of revolutionary 
antimilitarism, 

It was the duty of real social-democrats, 
Lenin stated, to bring on a social revolution 
by turning the weapons which they had been 
given to slaughter each other against the 
bourgeois. The slogans of social-democracy, 
he concluded, should be based on “an all- 
embracing propaganda of the socialist revo- 
lution, to be extended also to the army and 
the area of military activities; emphasis to be 
placed on the necessity of turning the weap- 
ons, not against the brother wage slaves of 
other countries, but against the reaction of 
the bourgeois governments and parties in 
each country; recognition of the urgent ne- 
cessity of organizing illegal nuclei and groups 
in the armies of all nations to conduct such 
propaganda in all languages," 97 

Although the central committee of the 
Russian bolshevik party had laid down the 
main line on the attitude to be taken towards 
war in a special manifesto of 1914, there ex- 
isted widespread confusion and wavering in 
the ranks, specially among bolshevik abroad 
as well as among the social-democrats in 
other countries. In March, 1915, the bolshe- 
viks held a special conference in Berne, 
Switzerland, for the purpose of establishing 
ideological unity on tactics. The conference 
which was convened by Lenin, was attended 
by representatives of bolshevik sections from 
Engiand, France, Germany, Italy and Swit- 
zeriand. After the reports by the local bol- 
shevik sections, the conference discussed the 
war and the tasks of the party, the need fora 
central organ and a new newspaper, the tasks 
of organizations abroad, and the attitude to- 
ward colonial affairs* The report on the war 
question was made by Lenin. 

“The present war,” Lenin stated, “is of an 
imperialist character." Its real essence, he 
continued, was the struggle between Ger- 
many, England and France for the division of 
colonies. Which group dealt the first blow, 
or which first declared war, Lenin asserted, 
was unimportant insofar as social tactics 
were concerned. Slogans about a war of de- 
fense, of resistance to enemy invasion, or of 
defense of the fatherland were used by both 
sides, he pointed out, adding that they were 
“nothing but a means for the wholesale 
deception of the people.” * The only correct 
proletarian slogan, Lenin reiterated, was 
“Transform the present imperialist war into 
civil war." + 

Lenin outlined five initial steps which he 
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believed were necessary in transforming the 
war into a civil war. The first step was “ab- 
solute refusal to vote for war credits and 
resignation from bourgeois cabinets.” ™ Next, 
he said, it was necessary for a “complete rup- 
ture with the policy of ‘national peace: "t 
On this point Lenin was opposed by Huk- 
harin, Krylenko and others. Lenin's opposi- 
tion accepted the slogan of civil war, but 
rejected the slogan of defeat on the basis 
that favorable agitation among the masses 
who were “intoxicated with patriotism” 
would alienate them from the bolshevik 
party. They recommended that the slogan 
of defeatism be replaced with the slogan of 
“fight for peace.” However, Lenin’s position 
prevailed at the conference, and the pro- 
posal was rejected. Behind its rejection was 
the rationale that a fight for peace which 
did not involve a call for revolutionary mass 
action against “one’s own bourgeoisie” was 
tantamount to the “abandonment of the 
class struggle.” "* Propaganda in favor of 
the slogan “fight for peace” was, Lenin held, 
incompatible with the slogan of civil war. 

“Tt, in fact,” Lenin wrote, “would imply 
petty-bourgeois snivelling. And we, even in 
time of war, must remain revolutionaries. We 
must preach class war also among the 
troops.” ® Lenin's third step for transform- 
ing the imperialist war into civil war was 
the creation of an illegal organization. The 
fourth step, he stated, required “support of 
fraternization among the soldiers of the 
belligerent nations in the trenches and in 
the theatre of war in general.’’™ In addition, 
as his fifth step, Lenin postulated the ne- 
cessity for supporting “every kind of revo- 
lutionary proletarian mass action in gen- 
eral.” 7 

Without a series of revolutions, Lenin 
stated, there could be no such thing as a 
“democratic” peace. Without a call for revo- 
lutionary mass action, the propaganda of 
peace was an illusion. Pacificism and what 
he termed as “the abstract preaching of 
peace” were identified by Lenin as only a 
means of deceiving the working class, for, 
he asserted, wars were inevitable under 
capitalism.” 

“In every country,” Lenin stated, the strug- 
gle against the government waging this im- 
perialist war must not stop at the possibility 
of that country’s defeat as a consequence of 
revolutionary agitation. The defeat of the 
government’s army weakens this government, 
aids the liberation of the nationalities op- 
pressed by it and facilitates civil war against 
the ruling classes.” 

This, Lenin noted, was the case in Russia. 

The question of the slogan “defeat of one’s 
own government” in imperialist war was de- 
veloped at length by Lenin at the Berne 
conference. Afterwards, he published a de- 
fense of the slogan in which he asserted that 
it was axiomatic that “a revolutionary class 
in a reactionary war cannot but desire the 
defeat of its government.” % There was no 
meaning to a revolutionary struggle against 
war, he continued, unless it meant revolu- 
tionary action against “one’s own govern- 
ment.” In wartime, Lenin explained, this 
meant “not only desiring its defeat, but 
really facilitating such defeat.” It did not 
mean, he emphasized, organizing unsuccess- 
ful military strikes, blowing up bridges, or 
helping the government defeat revolution- 
aries,“ 

Revolution in wartime, Lenin wrote, was 
civil war, The transformation of war between 
governments, he noted, was facilitated by 
military reverses or “defeats” experienced by 
the governments. It was impossible, he con- 
tinued, to strive for such a transformation 
without at the same time facilitating defeat. 
Without revolutionary action, revolutionary 


slogans were meaningless. “The transforma- 
tion of the imperialist war into civil war,” 
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Lenin stated, cannot be made, anymore than 
it is possible to make a revolution—it grows 
out of a multiplicity of diverse phenomena, 
phases, traits, characteristics, consequences 
of the imperialist war. Such a growth is im- 
possible without a series of military reverses 
and defeats of those governments which re- 
ceive blows from their own oppressed 
classes, 

Prior to the outbreak of war, the Social- 
Democratic Party of Germany had declared 
that it would not allow the government “to 
send German proletarians to be butchered.” 
However, when the war finally came in 1914, 
it reversed its position, declaring that “in 
the moment of danger we shall not leave our 
fatherland to its fate.” In the Reichstag, all 
the social-democratic representatives sup- 
ported the war effort except Karld Liebknecht, 
By his speeches in the Reichstag and his 
work in the German socialist youth move- 
ment, Liebknecht, who later was one of the 
principal leaders of the Spartacus League, 
earned for himself a reputation as a deter- 
mined antimilitarist. In May, 1915, Lieb- 
knecht issued a manifesto entitled “The 
Chief Enemy Is In Your Own Country” in 
which he called upon the German workers 
and soldiers to fight against German im- 
perialism with revolutionary determination. 
His manifesto concluded with the following 
words: 

The chief enemy is in your own country! 
The chief enemy of Germany is in Germany: 
it is German imperialism, the German war 
party, German secret diplomacy. It is against 
this enemy in our own country that the Ger- 
man people must fight, must fight in the 
political struggle in alliance with proletarians 
of other countries who are fighting against 
their imperialists.” 

This fundamental theme of defeatism, the 
enemy within, was later adapted as a stand- 
ard bolshevik recipe for disintegration of 
military and civilian morale.™ 

In September, 1915, an international so- 
cialist conference was held at Zimmerwald, 
Switzerland. Lenin formulated the position 
taken by the bolsheviks at the conference, 
declaring the necessity for a common ideo- 
logical declaration condemning social-chau- 
vinists and opportunists, opposing the slogan 
“defense of the fatherland,” and supporting 
& program of revolutionary mass action. A 
draft manifesto addressed to the workers of 
all countries was presented to the confer- 
ence by the bolsheviks in which the war was 
characterized as predatory. The manifesto 
named certain social-democratic leaders and 
accused them of treachery. It called upon 
the masses to compel their representatives 
to vote against war credits, to withdraw from 
the cabinets, to conduct propaganda, to fra- 
ternize in the trenches, and to fight for the 
overthrow of the government. The manifesto 
was rejected by the majority at the confer- 
ence, for the bolsheyiks under Lenin's lead- 
ership were still only a minority faction.* 
The primary opposition to Lenin and the 
bolsheviks at the conference came from the 
German, French and Italian socialists. It 
was against the Germans that Lenin directed 
his criticism. They admitted, he stated, “that 
we were heading for revolutionary battles, 
but they said, we must not shout to the 
whole world about such things as fraternisa- 
tion in the trenches, political strikes, street 
demonstrations and civil war. Such things 
are done, they said, but not talked about. 
Others added: this is childishness, pute- 
chism." 47 

The French position was that Europe was 
not ripe for revolution, while the Italians at 
Zimmerwald argued that the task of the con- 
ference was not to create civil war but to end 
the World War. 

The compromise manifesto finally adopted 
by the Zimmerwald conference was some- 
what more restrained in its language than 
the one originally drafted by the bolsheviks. 
It declared that the war was the outgrowth 
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of imperialism; that responsibility for it 
rested on the “ruling powers of capitalist 
society." The manifesto contained an in- 
dictment of the socialist leadership, but the 
sharpness of its criticism was tempered by 
the omission of any direct reference to par- 
ticular individuals. The manifesto called for 
an “irreconcilabie proletarian class struggle.” 
Unlike the bolshevik proposal, however, the 
Zimmerwald manifesto failed to specify how 
the class struggle was to be carried out. 

Although it offerec no program, and lacked 
a “clear pronouncement as to the methods 
of fighting against the war,” Lenin and the 
“left” signed the Zimmerwald manifesto, Ex- 
plaining their willingness to compromise, 
Lenin declared: “A struggle for peace with- 
out revolutionary struggle is an empty and 
false phrase . . . the only way to put an end 
to the horrors of war is a revolutionary 
struggle for socialism,” but it would have 
been “bad military tactics,” he added, “to 
refuse to move together with a growing inter- 
national protest movement.” 

Defeatism accelerated the revolutionary 
crisis in Russia. In October, 1915, Lenin wrote 
that the lessons of war compelled even the 
opponents of bolshevism to recognize both the 
necessity for “defeatism” and “the necessity 
of issuing—at first as a slashing phrase in a 
manifes‘o, but later more seriously and 
thoughtfully—the slogan of a revolt in the 
rear of the German militarists, in other 
words, the slogan of civil war." ®% “In the con- 
ditions of an imperialist war," he continued, 
“a revolutionary crisis In Russia could not 
but lead people’s thoughts to the only salva- 
tion of the people, to the idea of ‘a revolt in 
the rear’ of the German army, i.e., to the idea 
of civil war in all the belligerent countries.” # 
Socialists, Lenin asserted, were duty bound 
“to explain to the masses the need for a 
revolution, to call for it, to create the neces- 
sary organizations, to speak fearlessly and in 
the most concrete manner of the various 
methods of violent struggle and of its ‘tech- 
nique,’ " % 

After the Zimmerwald conference, Lenin 
proposed several theses to guide social-demo- 
cratic, i.e., bolshevik, work. “We consider,” 
Lenin wrote in October, 1915, “that the Im- 
mediate and most urgent tasks are to con- 
solidate and extend social-democratic work 
among the proletariat, and to extend it to 
the rural proletariat, to the rural poor and 
to the army.” ™ Lenin explained that the 
most important task of revolutionary social- 
democracy in Russia, as he saw it, was the de- 
velopment of “the incipient strike move- 
ment” under the slogan of the “three pil- 
lars,” i.e., democratic republic, confiscation 
of the land of the landlords, and the eight- 
hour day. Lenin also emphasized the require- 
ment for agitation demanding the imme- 
diate end of the war. Another of the theses 
proposed by Lenin was that “soviets of 
workers’ deputies and similar institutions 
must be regarded as organs of insurrection, 
as organs of revolutionary power,” % 

In February, 1916, the Zimmerwald adher- 
ents held a preliminary meeting at Berne, 
Switzerland, to make arrangements for a sec- 
ond international socialist congress. The bol- 
sheviks proposed that the Berne conference 
dispense with its original purpose, and con- 
stitute itself as the congress. This congress, 
the bolsheviks contended, should then issue a 
manifesto proclaiming to the proletariat that 
the time had arrived for revolutionary action. 
The bolshevik proposal was rejected, but a 
compromise measure was later accepted by 
the Berne meeting which reflected the grow- 
ing trend towards the “Left.” The compro- 
mise resolution sharply criticized the inac- 
tivity of the Bureau of the Second Interna- 
tional, and the “‘social-patriot” policies of the 
Germans and French. This criticism did not 
completely satisfy the bolsheviks who wanted 
& complete break with the Second Interna- 
tional and the establishment of a new Inter- 
national, but it represented an important 
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departure from the position previously held 
by the majority at Zimmerwald. 

The compromise called for the “volun- 
tary” intervention of the working class in 
the class struggle. At the same time, it 
condemned voluntary participation by the 
working class in any national defense or- 
ganization or movement. The measure ap- 
proved the use of strikes and mass demon- 
strations, fraternization by the man in the 
trenches, and votes against war credits. The 
Berne conference completed arrangements 
for holding of a new congress. The site se- 
lected for the congress was Kienthal, Swit- 
zerland.™ 

The Kienthal congress was held in April, 
1916. The Zimmerwald “left” entered the 
congress with a concrete program which gen- 
erally followed the revolutionary proposals it 
had made at Zimmerwald and Berne. The 
program advanced by the “left” under Len- 
in's leadership called for a complete break 
with the “social-chauvinists,” the establish- 
ment of a new International, and the initia- 
tion of revolutionary mass activity aimed at 
transforming the war into a class struggle.” 

In the theses formulated by Lenin at Kien- 
thal, it was asserted that revolutionary ac- 
tion during the war was impossible without 
working for the defeat of the government. 
This, in turn, Lenin pointed out, facilitated 
the revolution. “It is necessary to tell the 
masses,” he argued, “that unless they them- 
selyes create underground organizations and 
a press that is free from military censorship, 
i.e., an underground press, it will be utterly 
impossible to render serious support to the 
incipient revolutionary struggle, to develop 
it, to criticize each step it takes, to correct 
its errors, and systematically broaden and 
sharpen it.” 

“Every ‘peace program,” Lenin stated, 
“was a deception unless its principal object 
was to explain to the masses the need for 
a revolution, and to support, aid and develop 
the revolutionary struggle of the masses 


that is starting everywhere (ferment among 
the masses, protests, fraternization in the 


trenches, strikes, demonstrations, letters 
from the front to relatives—for example in 
France—urging them not to subscribe to war 
loans, etc.) ."” 

“It was the duty of every socialist,” Lenin 
continued, “to support, extend and intensify 
every popular movement for the termination 
of the war. But this duty is really being ful- 
filled only by those socialists who, like Lieb- 
knecht, appeal from the parliamentary trib- 
une to the soldiers to lay down their arms, 
who preach revolution and the transforma- 
tion of the imperialist war into civil war for 
socialism.” 1% 

The resolutions finally adopted by the 
Kienthal congress emphasized the need for 
mass action and class war. This represented 
a definite victory for the Zimmerwald “left”. 
The Kienthal resolution declared that neace 
could be attained only through revolutionary 
mass action. Condemning the “social-chau- 
vinists” and “social-pacifists,” the resolu- 
tion asserted that those who placed their 
hopes for peace on disarmament or arbitra- 
tion were visionary Utopians. The resolution 
called upon all socialists to repudiate the 
acts of their governments involving annexa- 
tions or oppression against weak nations and 
minority groups. It emphasized the demands 
of the Zimmerwald “left” for defense of the 
right of self-determination for all peoples. 
The burden of the war, the Kienthal resolu- 
tion concluded, should be shifted from the 
backs of the workers to the possessing 
classes," 

After the success of the Kienthal congress, 
Lenin continued his revolutionary activities 
with renewed vigor. There are those, Lenin 
wrote in October, 1916, “who imagine that in 
one place an army will line up and say, ‘We 
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are for socialism, and in another place an- 
other army will say, “We are for imperialism,’ 
and that this will be the social revolu- 
tion.’" Whoever expected a “pure” social 
revolution, he continued, would never live to 
see it, They merely paid lip service to revolu- 
tion without understanding what it was.™ 
What was required, Lenin said, was mass 
struggle, and revolts by small nations, like 
the Dublin rebellion of 1916, Lenin counted 
the Irish rebellion as an event a hundred 
times more significant politically than a sim- 
liar revolt in Asia or Africa. “The struggle of 
the oppressed nations in Europe,” he pointed 
out, “a struggle capable of going to the 
lengths of insurrection and street fighting, 
of breaking down the iron discipline in the 
army and martial law, will ‘sharpen the rev- 
olutionary crisis in Europe’ infinitely more 
than a much more developed rebellion in a 
remote colony. 

Lenin attributed the failure of the Irish 
revolt to the fact that it was premature; but 
even in premature, unsuccessful revolution- 
ary movements, he said, the masses “gain ex- 
perience, acquire knowledge, gather strength, 
get to know their real leaders ... and in this 
way prepare for the general onslaught” just 
as mutinies in the army, strikes, and demon- 
strations prepared the way for the revolu- 
tion of 19052% 

“Moments occur in history,” Lenin stated 
in January, 1917, “when a socialist is called 
upon to throw off all legality.” 1 Moreover, 
he said, “one must tell one’s own bourgeois 
that they are hypocrites when they talk 
about national liberation, one must say that 
this war cannot result in a democratic peace 
unless the proletariat “turns its guns” 
against its own governments, 

Lenin emphasized the necessity for taking 
a firm stand against pacifism. “Such and only 
such,” he said, “could be the position of a 
genuine Marxist, a genuine socialist and not 
a bourgeois reformist. It is not he who re- 
peats the general, meaningless, non-commit- 
tal, goody-goody desires of pacifism who 
really works for a democratic peace but it is 
he who exposes the imperialist character of 
the present war and of the imperialist peace 
that is being prepared, he who calls upon the 
people to rise in revolt against the criminal 
governments.” 19 

By the end of January, 1917, Lenin was in 
open rebellion against the social-democrats 
who formed the Zimmerwald center and 
right. Speaking of their slogan of pacifism, 
Lenin said: 

“This reformism is absolutely irreconcil- 
able with revolutionary Marxism, the duty of 
which is to take the utmost possible advan- 
tage of the present revolutionary situation 
in Europe in order to openly preach revolu- 
tion, the overthrow of the bourgeois govern- 
ments, the conquest of power by the armed 
proletariat." 1% 

Lenin called for revolution. “If the bour- 
geois governments are not overthrown by 
revolution, peace now can only be an im- 
perialist peace, a continuation of the im- 
perialist war,” he said, Peace, he reminded, 
was only the continuation of the politics of 
war. The time for decisive action approached. 


Revolution and the Red October 


The revolutionary ferment in Russia ma- 
tured in March 1917. Lenin's reaction to the 
news that the tsar had been overthrown and 
a provisional government established was to 
begin preparation for an immediate return 
to Russia. The events which had occurred in 
Russia, Lenin stated, represented only the 
first stage of the revolution. It would not, he 
predicted, be the last. The new government, 
Lenin asserted, could not provide the “peace, 
bread and freedom” for which the proletariat 
strived: 

“It cannot give peace because it is a war 
government, a government for the continua- 
tion of the imperialist slaughter, a govern- 
ment of conquest... . It cannot give bread 
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because it is a bourgeois government, At best, 
it can give the people a “brilliantly organized 
starvation,” as Germany did... . It cannot 
give freedom because it is a government of 
landlords and capitalists.” 1u 

From his analysis of the situation, Lenin 
concluded that it was necessary to “take 
advantage of the freedom given by the new 
regime and the existence of the Soviets" to 
organize the masses. Organization became 
Lenin's “order of the day.” ** 

The circumstances surrounding Lenin’s 
trip from Switzerland to Russia through Ger- 
many in a sealed railroad car constitute an 
interesting chapter in the history of interna- 
tional intrigue, but this story needs no re- 
telling, for it has been fully documented 
elsewhere.“ Before leaying Switzerland, 
Lenin issued a farewell message in which he 
outlined what the bolshevik party would do 
if the revolution placed it in power. “We 
would forthwith propose peace to all the 
belligerent peoples,” he stated. As part of the 
conditions of peace, the bolsheviks demanded 
the “liberation of all colonies and all op- 
pressed and nonsovereign peoples.” 1! Power 
for the bolsheviks, Lenin stated, would mean 
waging war. “We are not pacifists,” he said, 
adding: 

“We are opposed to imperialist wars for 
the division of spoils among the capitalists, 
but we have always declared it to be absurd 
for the revolutionary proletariat to renounce 
revolutionary wars that may prove necessary 
in the interests of socialism.” 15 

There had been a time, he continued, when 
the slogan “Turn the imperialist war into a 
civil war” had been ridiculed as a “dream- 
farce” and as a “straight line drawn in empty 
space.” “* What had transpired in Russia, he 
concluded, demonstrated that the transfor- 
mation of the imperialist war into civil war 
was rapidly becoming a fact. 1? 

In his April theses written immediately 
after his arrival in Petrograd in 1917, Lenin 
emphasized the necessity for fostering a 
spirit of defeatism in the army. Pointing out 
the connection between capitalism and the 
imperialist war, he stated, “It is impossible 
to end the war by a truly democratic, non- 
coercive peace without the overthrow of capi- 
tal. The widespread propaganda of this view 
among the troops on active service must be 
organized.” 1s Later, in discussing how the 
war might be ended, Lenin reiterated the 
view that it was impossible to achieve peace 
without overthrowing the power of capital 
but he added a second condition: “the trans- 
fer of the power of state to another class, the 
proletariat.” 1° The mechanism for accom- 
plishing this, and for transferring the alle- 
giance of the army from the provisional gov- 
ernment to the indirect control of the bol- 
shevik party, was the soviet of workers’ and 
soldiers’ deputies.’ 

During the revolution of 1905, the workers 
had set up strike committees called “soviets.” 
One soviet nad been established for each in- 
dustrial enterprise. After the March revolu- 
tion, the institution of the soviet was revived, 
embracing within it both civilian and mili- 
tary alike. Companies of soldiers and groups 
of factory workers formed local soviets which 
were entitled to their own representation in 
the regional soviet. The regional soviets were 
represented in district soviets which, in turn, 
elected deputies to the next higher soviet. 

In the army, the soviets pyramided from 
company to army group level.’ Existing as 
they did side by side with the provisional 
government, the soviets functioned as a sup- 
plementary or “supervisory” government. 
Thus, during 1917, a “dual power" system 
of government evolved in Russia. Lenin rec- 
ognized the dual power as a transitional 
phase in the development of the revolution. 
“Two powers cannot exist in a state,” he 
said, “one of them is bound to give way.” 11 
In the struggle between the soviets and the 
provisional government which followed, the 
bolsheviks maneuvered to gain control of the 
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soviets, all the while working to undermine 
the stability of the government. 

Lenin’s famous April theses called for 

zvaternization. In a separate pamphlet writ- 

ten in the middle of April, 1917, Lenin stated 
the bolshevik “position” on the question of 
whether fraternization between soldiers 
across the front lines should be encouraged. 
“It is desirable and essential,” he wrote, ex- 
plaining that “It is absolutely essential to 
encourage immediately attempts at fraterni- 
zation between the soldiers of both warring 
groups in all the belligerent countries.* 

Lenin advanced the thesis that officers in 
the army should be elected by the soldiers. In 
addition, he stated that “every step of every 
officer and general must be supervised by 
persons specially elected for the purpose by 
the soldiers.” ™ In this lay the germ cf the 
institution of the political commissar. “Sol- 
diers will obey and respect only elected au- 
thorities,” Lenin concluded.’ 

By the end of April, 1917, the central com- 
mittee of the bolshevik party had regrouped 
its forces and extended its influence into the 
army. The boisheviks began publication of 
a series of special propaganda newspapers 
like Okoppaya Pravda (Trench Truth) and 
Soldatskava Pravda (Soldier's Truth) for free 
distribution among the coldiers2* In the 
Volga area bolshevik organizational work in 
the army was concentrated against the large 
military garrisons at Saratov, Kasan and 
Samara. This work was carried out by vet- 
eran revolutionaries like V. V. Kuibyshev, 
L. M. Kaganovich and K. E. Voroshilov? The 
center of the revolutionary movement in the 
Transcaucases was Balm where Stalin long 
before had been. active in the leadership of 
the bolshevik organization. Work among the 
soldiers of the Caucasian troops was directed 
by Alyosha Djaparidze, another old bolshevik 
whose long revolutionary career, like Stalin's, 
included numerous arrests and Siberian 
exile The bolsheviks were also active in 
building up their organization in the army 
in Byelorussia, fronting the war zone. The 
first bolshevik organization formed in the 
region made its appearance in April, 1917, at 
Gomal. This committee, called the Poleesye 
committee, carried on intensive revolution- 
ary propaganda work within the headquar- 
ters of the Supreme Army Command located 
at Mogilev.” 

Bolshevik work was not limited to the 
army. In the Ukraine and the Crimea, the 
bolsheviks carried on extensive organiza- 
tional work setting up clandestine groups 
among the troops, but their most important 
activity was directed at the naval bases.” 
Their work among the Black Sea sailors In 
Odessa and Sevastopol, and among the men 
of the Baltic fleet, was instrumental in win- 
ning the navy to the support of the bolshe- 
viks when the revolution finally came. By 
June, 1917, the bolshevik organization among 
the sailors at the naval base of Reval 
claimed a membership of slightly more than 
two thousand members.’ Similar growth was 
reported elsewhere throughout Russia by the 
bolshevik military organizations. 

In June, 1917, the provisional government 
decided to launch a new major offensive 
egainst the Central Powers on the Eastern 
front. News of, the government’s decision 
to resume active fighting lowered military 
morale and sparked a series of mass civil 
disorders, On July 1, 1917, a mass demonstra- 
tion held in Petrograd protesting the re- 
newal of the war exploded into an upris- 
ing, but the situation was quickly brought 
under control by the provisional government. 
Within two weeks, however, the offensive on 
the Eastern front had collapsed. Meanwhile, 
Kerensky had been named the new prime 
minister of the provisional government. One 
of his first acts was to issue orders for the 
mass arrests of the bolsheviks for their com- 
plicity in the July first uprising. Whether the 
uprising was spontaneous, or an improvision 
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of the bolsheviks, is unknown; but the pro- 
visional government was provided with all 
the justification it needed to move against 
the bolsheyiks through the publication of 
various documents alleging Lenin's partici- 
pation in a German conspiracy to undermine 
Russian military operations. Although many 
of the bolshevik hierarchy were arrested, 
Lenin escaped to Finland from where he 
continued his revolutionary activities 

In an effort to reestablish discipline in 
the armed forces, Kerensky appointed Gen- 
eral Lavr Kornilov as commander-in-chief 
of the Russian army. From the very begin- 
ning, Korniloy proved a source of irritation 
for Korensky, for he insisted on an imde- 
pendence of action which Kerensky could 
not or would not permit. Kerensky précipi- 
tated a major crisis by dismissing Kornilov, 
alleging that he had attempted to overthrow 
the government. Lenin, in hiding in Pinland, 
recognized that the situation brought the 
bolsheviks a step closer to power. “We must 
conduct our agitation against Kerensky,” 

nin wrote, “not so much directly as indi- 
rectly." = Lenin proposed that the bolsheviks 
demand "a most active energetic and truly 
revolutionary war” against Kornilov.~ “The 
Gevelopment of that war alone,” he said, 
“may put us in power, but of this we must 
Speak as little as possible in our agitation 
ali the time remembering that events may 
any day put the power into our hands, and 
then we shall not relinquish it.”** Lenin 
called for a change in tactics. He directed 
that the bolsheviks intensify their agitation 
in favor of “partial demands,” namely, the 
arming of the Petrograd workers, the dis- 
persing of the Dumn, the calling of the 
Kronstadt, Wiborg and Helsingfore troops to 
Petrograd, and the transfer of the large es- 
tates to the peasants. The soldiers, Lenin 
said, were to be encouraged “to beat up the 
generals and officers” who supported Korni- 
lov." The masses, Lenin concluded, had to 
be drawn into the struggle against Kornilov: 
“They must be aroused, inflamed.” 19 

Lenin used the Kornilov crisis as an argu- 
ment for insisting on peace with the Central 
Powers. “An immediate and unequivocal 
peace must be proposed on precisely jor- 
mulated terms,” Lenin declared. “If we do 
that,” he continued, “we may secure either 
& speedy peace or the transformation of the 
war into a revolutionary war.” 1 

Kerensky granted the bolsheviks amnesty 
in an effort to gain their support against the 
steadily growing influence in the Russian 
army of the officer clique represented by 
Kornilov. He also permitted the bolsheviks 
to form civilian red guard detachments dur- 
ing the crisis; but when Kornilov no longer 
threatened, the red guards refused to turn 
over their weapons to the provisional govern- 
ment, Thus, in effect, the Kornilov crisis per- 
mitted the bolsheviks to arm themselves. It 
also contributed to the alienation of the sol- 
diers and sailors from the provisional gov- 
ernment, This was further accelerated by the 
antimilitarist propaganda and agitation cir- 
culated by the bolsheviks. 

After the Kornilov affair, the bolsheviks 
transferred L. M. Kaganovich to Gomel to 
take charge of the work of the Paleszyo com- 
mittee. Under Kaganovich’s direction, a se- 
cret bolshevik group was formed within the 
battalion of the Chevaliers of St. George 
which guarded the General Staff Headquar- 
ters. A similar bolshevik committee was ac- 
tivated in Minsk under the leadership of 
Mikhail V. Prunze, whose revolutionary career 
had begun during the 1905 revolution. The 
nature of the work carried out by the Minsk 
committee of the bolshevik party was in- 
fluenced by its proximity to the fighting 
front. Under Frunse's guidance, the commit- 
tee organized special training courses for 
propagandists working among the soldiers. 
Frunse himself is reported to have made fre- 
quent trips into the frontline trenches to 
distribute bolshevik propaganda and organize 
the soldiers. To distribute its newspaper, 
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Zveda (The Star), the Minsk committee 
formed a special propaganda distribution sys- 
tem which utilized teams of five men.“ Each 
group was composed of men who were ac- 
quainted with the firing line, and knew how 
to contact the men in the trenches, Orga- 
nizational work in the army was also carried 
on by local bolshevik groups in Orsha, Bob- 
ruisk, Slutsk, Borisov and Vitebak. By Sep- 
tember, 1917, the bolshevik party in Byelo- 
russia had a total membership of over 9,000 
members and sympathizers, a considerable 
number of whom were in the army, The 
central committee of the bolshevik party at- 
tached special importance to the work in 
E russia. They reasoned that in the event 
tł Supreme Army Command withdrew 
troops from the front to crush a bolshevik 
Insurrection in Petrograd or Moscow, the 
troop trains would be routed through the 
major rail centers at Minsk, Gomel, Vitebak 
and Orsha where bolshevik forces could pre- 
vent their passage. 

In the Don and North Caucasus regions, 
bolshevik work was carried out among the 
Cossack troops, with extensive propaganda 
calling for the fraternization of the Cossacks 
with the proletarist. Focal point for the work 
was the 39th Cossack Regiment deployed at 
Belaya Kalitm* Unlike propaganda work 
elsewhere in Russia which was conducted in 
one of the Slavic tongues, some of the 
work among the Cossacks was conducted in 
Arabic. m 

Bolshevik influence in military units 
throughout the Urale and Siberia increased 
after August, 1917, when exemptions from 
military service previously granted to former 
political exilee expired. Local bolshevik com- 
mittees ordered all party members and sym- 
pathizers to join the army. Even bolisheviks 
who, as members of the local soviets, were 
still exempt from military service, went into 
the army for the purpose of organizing il- 
legal revolutionary groups and carrying on 
antimilitarist propaganda work. 

By the autumn of 1917, conditions inside 
Russia had deteriorated to the point that 
Lenin became convinced the decisive mo- 
ment for the seizure of political power by 
the bolshevik had arrived. His conviction 
was reinforced by events which had trans- 
pired in Germany. Lenin interpreted the 
mutinies in the German ficet and the wave 
of strikes which occurred in 1917 as indi- 
cators of a coming revolutionary tide which 
would engulf Europe. The revolutionary tide 
began in Petrograd. 

In October, 1917, the provisional govern- 
ment ordered one-third of the Petrograd gar- 
rison to the front. The bolsheviks interpreted 
the order as an attempt to weaken their posi- 
tion by removing the more revolutionary 
troops from the capital. Leon Trotsky, as 
president of the Petrograd soviet, suggested 
that the soviet refuse to concur in the order 
unless it could be shown that the removal of 
the troops from the capital was a military 
necessity.“ The military revolutionary com- 
mittee established by the Petrograd soviet on 
October 22, 1917, was an outgrowth of the 
bolshevik’s maneuyer to utilize the situa- 
tion to create an armed uprising A ‘‘col- 
legium of representatives” which was “to 
function alongside the commander of troops 
of the Petrograd military district” was formed 
from the ranks of the Petrograd soviet and 
other organizations.” The soviet insisted 
that none of the troops of the Petrograd gar- 
rison be moved without prior notification of 
this “collegium,”’ the military revolutionary 
committee. It also directed the committee to 
prepare a plan for the defense of Petrograd 

Failure of the moderate parties in the 
Petrograd soviet to participate in it per- 
mitted the bolsheviks to control the military 
reyolutionary committee. The committee 
thus became the legal front for the revolu- 
tionary preparations being made by the 
bolsheviks. Similar military committees were 
established by the soyiets throughout Rus- 
sia. Lenin, who had returned from Finland, 
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provided the political leadership for the 
Petrograd committee. Events moved rapidly 
during the last week of October, 1917. The 
committee established itself as the command 
authority for the Petrograd garrison. It fur- 
ther consolidated its position by appointing 
new commissars who were under bolshevik 
discipline to replace the political commissars 
previously appointed by the soviet to the 
various military units and establishments in 
the Petrograd region.” 

On November 3, a special meeting of the 
Petrograd soviet was held at which delegates 
of the local garrison pledged their support to 
the military revolutionary committee. The 
time for words, the resolution of the Petro- 
grad garrison declared, had passed. The reso- 
lution called on the soviets to “take the 
power into its own hands in order to give 
the people peace, land and bread.“* The 
resolution contained four slogans which were 
to become the passwords of the October revo- 
lution: “All power to the soviets; an immedi- 
ate armistice on all fronts; the land to the 
peasants; an honest and prompt convocation 
of the constituent assembly.” 10 These were 
potent weapons at a time when a German 
army was steadily moving towards the gates 
of Petrograd, and the war-weary Russian 
people were faced with the prospect of an- 
other winter of hunger and fighting. 

When the military revolutionary committee 
asserted that it would henceforth exercise 
control of all military decisions, the com- 
mander of the Petrograd military district, 
Colonel Polkovnikov, refused to acknowledge 
its authority. The committee accused the 
military command of having become a tool 
of the counterrevolution, and appealed to the 
soldiers of the Petrograd military district to 
refuse to obey any orders which did not carry 
the sanction of the committee, Using the 
committee to cover their activities, the bol- 
sheviks continued their preparations for an 
armed uprising. Mass demonstrations car- 
ried out on November 4, 1917, provided the 
bolsheviks with a front for their last dress 
rehearsal prior to the outbreak of the actual 
fighting. 

On November 6, 1917, the government be- 
gan its counteraction against the bolshevik- 
dominated military revolutionary committee, 
for knowledge of the planned uprising had 
leaked out. One of Polkovnikov’s first steps 
was to issue orders for the removal of all 
commissars appointed by the committee, He 
also ordered tactical redeployment of loyal 
military units throughout the city. Hours 
later, the military revolutionary committee, 
acting in the name of the Petrograd soviet, 
declared that it was forced to adopt measures 
of self-defense. The call for the uprising fol- 
lowed. In the fighting which followed, the 
reign of the provisional government collapsed. 
News of the bolshevik seizure of power in 
Petrograd swept Russia, providing the signal 
for a series of similar uprisings in major cities 
and military installations throughout the 
country. By mid-November, the fighting was 
over. Under Lenin, bolshevism had come to 
power in Russia. 
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HAND IN HAND WITH THE PEOPLE 


HON. BILL CHAPPELL, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. CHAPPELL. Mr. Speaker, this 
week 33 of my constituents proved that 
citizens can effectively work with Gov- 
ernment officials in helping solve some of 
the problems that confront us in this 
country today. 

Organized as the Fourth District En- 
vironmental Control Committee, the con- 
stituents I speak of have been working 
for the past year and a half on problems 
of pollution. Meeting monthly as a full 
committee, with many interim subcom- 
mittee meetings, these dedicated people 
have sent to me recommendations which 
they think would be helpful in solving 
some of our pollution problems. 

Today, I have introduced seven bills 
which result directly from their studies— 
and these studies will be continuing. Both 
they and I recognize that we will have to 
persist in our efforts to bring pollution 
under control. With their help—and the 
help of others—great strides are being 
made that are cutting into the predica- 
ment in which we find ourselves. 

The citizens who worked on this com- 
mittee deserve a special salute from 
Congress. They were helping not only me 
as their Congressman, but you and all 
the people across this land. They are not 
idle people, but people who work and who 
took many full days from their work to 
help us. Nor are they, for the most part, 
in positions relating to ecology. Their 
widely varying backgrounds range from 
attorney, minister, and wildlife biologist 
to sportsman, engineer and civic leader. 
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Their one universal similarity was a de- 
sire to actively participate in a manner 
that could prove helpful to their commu- 
nities, State, and Nation. Almost to a 
man, when volunteering to serve on the 
committee, they noted that while they 
had no previous experience in most areas 
of pollution control, they were ready and 
willing to study and learn all facts of 
pollution possible—and study they did, 
Mr. Speaker. Armed with mounds of 
books, pamphlets, studies, and surveys 
which I received in my congressional] of- 
fice; along with great lists of additional 
studies which the Library of Congress 
furnished, the enthusiastic members of 
the Environmental Control Committee 
delved into three phases of pollution— 
water, land, and air. Their trips to the 
committee meetings often required trav- 
eling more than 100 miles, but I never 
heard one complaint about this. 

The chairman of the committee—dur- 
ing the organizational period and for 
several months thereafter—was Earl 
Harris of Tavares. Archie Gordon later 
assumed responsibility as chairman and 
still serves in this capacity. Other mem- 
bers are: Gordon Beeson, Titusville; Phil 
Searcy, Rockledge; Mrs. Bobbye Bow- 
man, Jacksonville; Curtis Lovelace, Jack- 
sonville; John Barton, Flagler Beach; 
Don Jordan, Bunnell; Steve Fickett, Jr., 
Brooksville; Frank Springstead, Brooks- 
ville; Ben S. Burton, Leesburg; Phil Ed- 
wards, Eustis; Talmadge Etheredge, 
Leesburg; Neal B. Huebsch, Eustis; Sam- 
uel N. Pearce, Tavares; Donald Crace, 
Ocala; James Cunningham, Ocala; E. 
Ross Allen, Silver Springs; Dwight Hart, 
Oklawaha; Whitie Hurlbut, Ocala; Gene 
Price, Ocala; David M. Thornton, Ocala; 
Mrs. Dorothy Crossan, St. Augustine; 
Barry Crim, DeLand; William Leffler, Jr., 
Sanford; James Veal, Lake Panasoffkee; 
Robert Hartman, Jr, Ormond Beach; 
James Huger, Daytona Beach; George 
Russell, Daytona Beach; Reverend R. 
Grady Snowden, DeLand; Theodore 
Halmos, Daytona Beach; and Lioyd 
Stone, Daytona Beach. 

While most of the committee’s work 
has been toward studying and recom- 
mending possible legislation that the 
Congress could enact to more effectively 
combat pollution, the subcommittee on 
land pollution control became particu- 
larly interested in the effect that trees 
have on the environment and how many 
trees are being destroyed—some 3,000 
acres each day—and recommended to me 
that we start a tree-planting project in 
the Fourth District of Florida. Our object 
is to get as many people as possible to 
plant 12 trees—12 because the committee 
found that this number of trees could 
produce oxygen needs for one person, 
while additionally providing food, aiding 
water control and acting as sound bar- 
riers. Although the tree planting season 
has just begun in Florida some 40 in- 
dividuals and 10 organizations—such as 
scouts, garden clubs and schools—have 
participated. As each person plants 12 
trees, I send him or her a certificate of 
award in recognition of his or her con- 
tribution to a better ecology. One com- 
mittee member volunteered to order 5,000 
trees and he is distributing them free of 
charge to every individual who will plant 
12. 
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Mr. Speaker, in a time when many sit 
on the sidelines of action in America, 
wailing that they cannot participate in 
Government nor have any part in the 
decisions that are made, it is refreshing 
to honor 33 citizens who chose to volun- 
teer and work for a better country. At a 
time when too many refuse to help at 
anything unless they are put on a salary, 
33 citizens chose to volunteer their time— 
with not one penny in payment; not one 
cent in repayment for their travels—and 
not even a free meal during their many 
day-long conferences and meetings. 

My heartfelt thanks goes out to each 
of them, Mr. Speaker. I know I speak 
for you and all Members of Congress 
when I add your appreciation to each 
member of this Committee. 


THE NATIVES MAY WIN ONE 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, the most 
important issue facing Alaska today is 
the rapid and just settlement of the 
Native land claims. For the past 2 days 
the House of Representatives has con- 
sidered a historic measure. Never be- 
fore has a Native land claims bill been 
reported out of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee and considered by the 
full House of Representatives. 

The people of Alaska are very con- 
cerned about this issue. Because the is- 
sue is so great the independent-thinking 
people of Alaska have wide and varied 
opinions as to what kind of settlement 
would be in the best interests of the 
State. I believe sincerely that the differ- 
ence of opinion on important issues is 
what makes our system of government 
best. At this point I inelude in the 
Recorp several communications from my 
constituents back home. 

The material follows: 

[From the New York Times Magazine, 
Oct. 17, 1971] 
Tue Natives May WIN ONE: THE GREAT 
ALASKAN REAL-ESTATE DEAL 
(By Thomas M. Brown) 

KOTZEBUE, ALASKA. —The jet fiight from 
Anchorage to Kotzebue is a two-hour trip in 
a time machine. Shiny Boeings whisk the 
traveler from the sprawling subdivisions and 
shabby trailer courts, the countless used- 
car lots and the budding patch of sky- 
scrapers that mark Middle America’s firm- 
est toehold in the far north. They plunk 
him down amid the litter and ramshackle 
dwellings of a weather beaten village perched 
precariously on a sand spit jutting into 
frigid Kotzebue Sound. The trip spans the 
chasm between a quintessentially American 
city in the making, where the inhabitants 
live much like Americans elsewhere, and a 
community about twice as old as New York 
(having been continuously inhabited for at 
least 600 years), where the people still live 
on the animals of Iand and sea and only 
gradaully are shedding traditions rooted in 
the Stone Age. 

This wind-blasted huddle of shacks, situ- 
ated 26 miles north of the Aretic Circle and 
200 miles east of Siberia's Cape Dezhnev on 
the remotest rim of North America, home 
to 1,976 persons at last count, would seem 
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an unHkely setting for high drama. Yet the 
drama is here, and it is compelling. 

There is the daily drama of survival in 
an uncompromising environment where the 
people still subsist by the hunt and hunger 
is a frequent companion, where nature still 
bends man to the rhythm of its seasons and 
the perpetual sea wind seems the breath of 
infinity. 

And there is the larger drama—common 
to some 200 other Eskimo, Indian and Aleut 
villages sprinkled across Alaska—of the na- 
tion’s most grating clash of cultures: the 
collision of technological America with the 
last remnant of primitive America, As usual, 
primitive America is losing: 

On Front Street, the gravel track that 
meanders between Kotzebue Sound and the 
disorderly jumble of jerry-built houses, 
stands a shiny aluminum pole topped with 
a revolving, red-and-white-striped bucket 
bearing the familiar, smiling, spade-bearded 
visage. Colonel Sanders has arrived in Kot- 
zebue, and an Eskimo who is lucky indeed if 
he has a job can sample three pieces of that 
famous chicken for $2.50 or five pieces for 
$3.85. 

Just down Front Street from the Colonel’s 
stronghold one warm day while it is still 
summer, four Eskimos are preparing their 
food in a more traditional manner. They 
have shot a beluga whale in the Sound and 
have moved the 10-foot carcass in to the tide 
line. They work quickly with long knives, 
cutting longitudinally around the white 
whale, then pulling off the foot-wide strips 
of skin and blubber—the Eskimos’ prized 
muktuk—as if peeling an orange. Soon the 
water where they work is red blood. As the 
slabs of blubber come free, one of the Eski- 
mos rinses them in the water, then set them 
out on a layer of weeds on the rocky beach 
in the thin, high Arctic sun. 

All along the beach, with its incredible 
litter of tin cans, ol drums, Day-Glo fish- 
ing-net floats and discarded outboard mo- 
tors, the driftwood drying racks are laden 
with ropy lengths of beluga meat blacken- 
ing in the sun and the wind, and with split 
fish drying a deep red. There is a constant 
coming and going of small boats as men set 
out to fish or hunt the small whales. Across 
the street, behind the curtained windows at 
Tony's, others sip Rainier beer at $1.25 a 
can or, if they can afford it, Heineken at 
$1.75. 

At Hansen's store, Eskimo women in atigis, 
knee-length summer cloth parkas trimmed 
with fur, crowd the aisles to buy eggs at 98 
cents a dozen, peaches, cherries, grapes or 
apricots. for $1.19 a pound; wieners at $1.15 
a package (10 buns cost 95 cents); ground 
beef for $1.25 a pound; or Screaming Yellow 
Zonkers for 65 cents a box. 

Their husbands pay 56 cents a gallon for 
gasoline for their outboard motors and snow- 
mobiles, and 41 cents a gallon for stove oil. 

When the breeze holds steady it keeps the 
bugs down; when it slackens, the air is alive 
with the buzz and sting of mosquitoes and 
the Eskimos haul out aerosol cans of bug 
repellent. 

In the evenings, water skiers skim across 
the chill smooth waters of the Sound behind 
boats used earlier in the day for subsistence 
fishing. And at 2 A.M. the summer sun 
reaches its nadir, dipping low in the north, 
swinging redly along the horizon, but never 
below it, then rising again, having never set, 
while the kids play in the dirt streets in 
the warped time peculiar to the Arctic sum- 
mer. 

At the Jade Shop, a tidy little establish- 
ment specializing in selling jade bookends, 
jewelry and some Eskimo ivory carvings to 
tourists, an airline tour bus arrives. In the 
visitors flock, mostly middle-aged and elder- 
ly people on their first trip to Alaska. They 
ooh and ahh at the prices (eyen generally 
low-quality Alaskan jade isn’t cheap). One 
man who looks very much the archetypal 
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Angeleno, paunchy and flower-shirted and 
armed with camera, picks up a $35 ivory cary- 
ing of a walrus and, after a cursory examina- 
tion, announces: “I think I'll take this little 
Alaskan novelty,” The owner carefully wraps 
the carving in a box, hands it to the man— 
and stares in disbelief at the quarter and 
dime he is handed. 

“What's this?” he wants to know. 

“It was 35 cents, wasn't it?” the Angeleno 
asks. 

“Thirty-five cents! Do you know what this 
is? It’s part of a walrus tusk. Someone has 
to go out and shoot a walrus, then spend 
eight hours carving this, and you want it 
for 35 cents. You've gotta be kidding.” 

“Well, take it back; $35 is too expensive.” 

Another day, another village: I fly to Deer- 
ing with State Representative Frank Fergu- 
son, a 28-year-old Eskimo from Kotzebue, 
and his brother, Ray. With a third brother, 
Don, they operate Don’s Safair, a bush fly- 
ing service, and own an office and apartment 
building where the post office is located. 
Deering is perhaps 30 houses, some empty, a 
Bureau of Indian Affairs school, a Society of 
Friends church, a small general store with 
a battered red Jeep pickup bearing a 1967 
license, all strung out along a gracefully 
curving stretch of sandy beach on the south 
shore of the Sound. 

Walking down the dusty street in the 
clean sea wind, we encounter an Eskimo boy 
perhaps 4 years old grimly clutching a 
Hershey bar (with almonds). 

“Can I have some of that?” Ferguson asks. 

“No way,” is the emphatic reply. 

Flying out, I see the village cemetery, a 
huddle of crosses on a high bluff with a sheer 
drop of 200 feet to the sea and a view that 
goes on forever. 

On the way back to Kotzebue in the fast 
twin-engine Cessna 402 we listen to the 
Red Sox and Cleveland, piped in by the 
American Forces Radio Network for the men 
who serve at the DEW Line radar sites that 
dot the Alaska coast. 

The big question in this land of affecting 
paradoxes—the issue around which revolve 
the twin themes of poverty and cultural 
change and, ultimately the fate of Alaska’s 
55,000 Eskimos, Indians and Aleuts (another 
5,000 live outside the state)—1s this: Who 
owns Alaska? The natives say they own most 
of it and they’ve got a good argument. 

When William Henry Seward persuaded 
the first Johnson Administration to pay Czar- 
ist Russia $7.2-million for Alaska in 1867, 
what the United States Government pur- 
chased, according to one analysis the natives 
like, was not title to Alaska’s 586,412 square 
miles, but administrative sovereignty over 
them. This, the argument goes, was recog- 
nized by Congress in the Organic Act of 1884, 
which said: “That the Indians or other per- 
sons in said district shall not be disturbed 
in the possession of any lands actually in 
their use or occupation or now claimed by 
them but the terms under which such per- 
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served for future legislation by Congress.” 

Now—104 years after the United States 
acquired Alaska—Congress is finally moving 
toward a decision on how much land the na- 
tives should be allowed to retain and how 
much they should be paid for surrendering 
the rest, In September, the House Interior 
Committee approved a bill which would 
grant the natives title to 40 million acres of 
land. In addition, it would pay them $425- 
million over 10 years from the Federal 
Treasury, and another $500-million from 
royalties on oil, gas and mineral leases in 
Alaska, in compensation for land taken by 
the Federal and state governments. 

The House bill would entrust management 
of the cash settlement to 12 native regional 
corporations, The corporations could (1) in- 
vest the money, (2) distribute it on a per 
capita basis to qualified natives within their 
respective regions, or (3) use it for other 
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purposes, such as education or housing, pro- 
vided 40 per cent of the money first was 
distributed on a per capita basis to villages 
in the region, It is widely anticipated that 
most regional corporations would want to 
invest in community improvement and eco- 
nomic development projects. 

Over in the Senate, Interior Committee 
Chairman Henry M. Jackson, who previously 
had opposed a large land settlement, startled 
everyone by guiding through committee a 
bill with a land provision potentially even 
more generous than the one suggested by the 
House. 

The 40-million-acre settlement proposed by 
the House bill equals 62,500 square miles— 
an area larger than 30 states of the union. 
The $925-million spread among 60,000 per- 
sons (5,000 nonresident natives would be 
eligible to share in the settlement under the 
House bill) comes to $15,416 each. 

Thus it may appear that Congress is being 
extravagantly generous to one of the nation’s 
most obscure minority groups, a circumstance 
which would be cause for wonder, if not out- 
right disbelief. But the natives were asking 
for 60 million acres, $500-million from the 
Federal Government and unlimited income 
from a perpetual 2 per cent oil, gas and min- 
eral royalty. 

The question is, do the natives need or 
deserve as much as the land bills provide— 
let alone what they themselves are asking? 
The answers vary. 

One old man I met on the beach at Kot- 
zebue seemed baffled by the legal complexi- 
ties of the land claims and how they hap- 
pened to arise in the first place—a condition 
not uncommon among elderly natives, many 
of whose access to information is hampered 
by poor English and the isolation of their 
villages. But about one thing he was quite 
clear: “Take our land? How could we live 
if they take our land?” he asked incredu- 
lously. 

That feeling was amplified by Willie Good- 
win Jr., a crewcut 26-year-old electronics 
and computer technician who worked at 
Cape Kennedy and helped install the instru- 
mentation in an Apollo tracking ship at 
Boston before returning home to his dirt- 
poor village in hope of helping his people. 
He is perhaps typical of a rising group of 
young native leaders who are better educated 
than their elders, more familiar with the way 
politics operates and impatient for what they 
consider justice. If the land settlement is not 
satisfactory, “We may have an Eskimo war.” 
Goodwin says it in jest, but there is an edge 
to his voice. “If they take our land they can 
do what they want with it. If they build on 
it, do you think the caribou are still going to 
come by?” 

The generation gap is highly visible in 
native society, and the activism of the young- 
er natives, who have been in the forefront of 
the fight for a claims settlement, contrasts 
vividly with the relative stoicism of the older 
members of the community, so much so that 
there is an undercurrent of feeling that the 
younger natives are trying to secure their 
own vision of what the settlement should be 
without due consideration of the wishes of 
the older generation. 

“The old-timers have not been approached 
and listened to,” says Mrs. June Nelson, a 
bright young member of the seven-member 
City Council and president of the school 
board. 

“When the white man first came,” Goodwin 
replies, “they just sat back and watched. 
They're still sitting back and watching.” 

The views of the 20 per cent of Kotzebue’s 
population that is white are mixed. Some, 
like Bill Pender, the easy-going foreman of 
& Public Health Service sewer-construction 
project, who has lived in the Arctic since 
1948, have a definite view: “I think we should 
give them what they’ve got coming and let 
them decide for themselves what to do with 
it without trying to tell them how to use 
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it.” Others, like Mabel Walsh, who runs a 
curio shop and dry-goods store, are more 
ambivalent. If a large claims settlement is 
legislated, “Will they feel they’re rich now 
and won't have to work any more?’ she 
wonders. Mrs, Walsh, a former Mayor and 
currently a member of the City Council, also 
questions the need for a large land settlement 
in view of the declining dependence on sub- 
sistence hunting. Still, she says: “This huge 
cash settlement—if it is used to insure that 
health needs are looked after and to insure 
the possibility of a good education for those 
who want it, and if funds were available for 
housing loans or grants—that I would like to 
see,” 

Significantly, both natives and whites gen- 
erally stress the primary importance of land 
in the settlement. The outright opponents 
of a large claims settlement—and there are 
many in the urban areas of the state—gen- 
erally object most to the prospect of the 
natives receiving title to large tracts of land, 
One has the feeling they would be willing 
to pay the natives any amount of money 
rather than grant them title to 40 million 
or 60 million acres of land. The unarticulated 
argument: In the long run, in Alaska as else- 
where, land equals wealth. In the short 
run, for many natives the land still means 
life itself. “The land is more important than 
the money,” says Bobby Schaeffer, the 22- 
year-old regional director of the Rural Alaska 
Community Action Program (RurALCAP), 
the state antipoverty program funded by 
the Federal Office of Economic Opportunity. 
“Ninety to 100 per cent of most villages’ 
living comes off the land.” 

The contrast between the two Alaskas— 
urban and rural—could scarcely be greater. 
The 80 per cent of Alaska’s population that is 
mostly white lives primarily in the cities— 
places like Anchorage, Fairbanks, Kenai, Ju- 
neau, Ketchikan and Sitka. Despite the ex- 
otic setting of Alaska, for the most part the 
life-style of this majority would be easily in- 
terchangeable with that of Americans else- 
where. Most are regularly employed (though 
even in the cities unemployment is double 
the national average). The educational level 
is high. And per capita income is among the 
highest in the nation ($4,200), though some 
of that apparent advantage is illusory be- 
cause of the much higher cost of living. 

About 70 per cent of the native population 
still lives in what Alaskans call the bush, 
in 200 villages ranging in population from 
a few people to regional centers of 2,000 or 
more like Barrow, Nome, Bethel and Kotze- 
bue (pronounced KOTS-a-byu). These 
people live, substantially, by subsistance 
hunting and fishing, just as they have for 
centuries. Few are employed full time, 
though many hold part-time or seasonal 
jobs. One new report prepared by the Alaska 
State Housing Authority (ASHA) shows 
median family income at about $6,430 in 
Kotzebue, compared with a national aver- 
age of $7,974. Not bad, it would appear, until 
one considers that: 

Living costs in Kotzebue are 85 per cent 
higher than those in Seattle, reducing real 
purchasing power to less than $3,500. 

The average family in Kotzebue is about 
5.25 persons, compared with 3.66 persons na- 
tionally. So median per capita income was 
$1,065 which, adjusted for the cost of living, 
was worth about $575, Per capita income na- 
tionally that year (1968) was $3,412. 

But dollar income figures alone are mis- 
leading because they do not take into ac- 
count the value of subsistence hunting and 
fishing activities. “A rough measure of the 
importance of food-gathering efforts is that 
half the households reported that they de- 
pended on hunting and fishing for most of 
their meat supply,” the report said. Even so, 
“for the sake of a meaningful comparison, the 
average family in Kotzebue today is still 
much poorer than the average American 
family during the Great Depression.” 
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Even in the villages there is a dual econ- 
omy, the ASHA report says: Most of the best 
jobs are with the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(B.1.A.), the Public Health Service (P.HS.), 
the Federal Aviation Administration and 
other Government agencies, and with the 
businesses which cater to the employes of 
these entities; and the bulk of these jobs are 
held by whites. “White unemployment is 
negligible,” the ASHA report says. “As a 
rule, Eskimos who can find work hold lesser 
positions or temporary jobs and earn much 
less. Eskimo families bear the brunt of the 
work shortage. In effect, there are two sepa- 
rate job economies: a white economy of full 
employment and an Eskimo economy of mas- 
sive unemployment and low-paying employ- 
ment.” 

But an independent survey by Jane 
Pender, the editor of the weekly Kotzebue 
News, suggests that a simple shortage of jobs, 
rather than overt discrimination, is at the 
root of the problem. Mrs. Pender, a white who 
has lived in the Arctic for years and has a 
particularly keen insight into native cul- 
ture, points out that all Government agen- 
cies have preferential native hire. In addi- 
tion, her survey shows there are 19 year- 
round businesses in Kotzebue. Of these, 10 
are white-owned and operated, while nine are 
owned by natives or by a white/native couple. 
“Where the business or agency is Eskimo- 
owned, or with Eskimo top management, no 
Caucasians are ever hired,” Mrs, Pender says. 
“In the case of locally owned Caucasian or 
Caucasian-Eskimo businesses or agencies, 
preferential native hire is the rule. .. . The 
white who comes here comes because he has 
& job, usually a skill which is in short sup- 
ply here. If his job folds up, he has to leave 
either because there isn't another in the area 
which calls for his skills or because, due to 
his race, he will immediately drop to the 
bottom of the list and be hired only after 
all eligible natives have gone to work, or 
been interviewed. 

“Where this causes hardship is In the case 
of whites who are either committed to the 
area because they like it, or because they 
haye married native women.” In any event, 
the officially recognized level of unemploy- 
ment has hovered at about 30 per cent in 
Kotzebue for a decade. That figure alone 
would qualify it as one of the most economic- 
ally depressed areas in the country, but it 
understates that problem. Official figures 
show that in 1969, there were 585 workers 
among the 4,580 residents of the Kobuk re- 
gion, which Kotzebue dominates, or one job 
for every 7.8 residents. In the nation as a 
whole, the average is one job for every 2.6 
persons. Unemployment in Kotzebue is reli- 
ably estimated at about 60 per cent year- 
round; in smaller villages it is often more 
than 80 per cent. 

Furthermore, things are getting worse. In 
the period from 1961 to 1969, for example, 
total employment increased by 8 per cent, 
while population grew by 31 per cent. 

In addition to the gloomy economic situa- 
tion, the educational level is low, and poor 
sanitation and diet, frequent lack of prompt 
medical attention and the many hazards of 
the hunting life combine to give Alaska’s 
natives a life-span much shorter than that 
of non-native Alaskans. The statistics are ap- 
palling: the average age of death is about 
half that of other Americans, 35 years; the 
crude death rate is more than twice that of 
white Alaskans; the suicide rate is twice as 
high; deaths by homicide are three times as 
numerous; infant mortality is twice as high. 
While natives make up about 17 per cent of 
Alaska’s population, they constitute a major- 
ity of its welfare cases in all categories of 
assistance. In Kotzebue, 80 per cent of the 
housing is substandard, and Kotzebue is bet- 
ter off than some other places. 

Thus, the natives exhibit to a remarkable 
extent the classic poverty syndrome so famil- 
iar in the ghettos of urban America. Here the 
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problem is further complicated by the en- 
vironment and by the cultural collision 
which is so evident in village life. Yet Alas- 
ka’s natives have provided one of the classic 
examples of the adaptability of man to his 
surroundings and, anthropologist Margaret 
Lantis has observed, “Eskimos are trying just 
as hard today to adapt as they did 500 or 
900 years ago; the difficulty is that they are 
adapting not to the Arctic but to the Tem- 
perate Zone way of living. The new people 
with their new standards have nearly over- 
whelmed the Eskimos, not in numbers but 
in wishes and wants.” 

The first Eskimos crossed the land bridge 
from Asia perhaps 6,000 years ago, following 
the movement of game, or perhaps, because 
of population pressures. They were nomadic 
hunters, almost entirely dependent for food 
and clothing on the animals of land and 
sea, for little vegetation important to man 
can grow in this cold land of ice and snow. 
They pursued caribou, seal, walrus, polar 
bear, beluga and bowhead whale by dog sled 
and skin boat, armed with bow and arrow and 
harpoons and knives of bone and stone. Their 
technology was primitive, but superlatively 
adapted to the environment. 

Still, the Eskimos were unable to alter 
their environment in any significant way. 
They were mortally bound to the inexorable 
cycle of the seasons and the migration of 
game, at the mercy of the harsh winter 
weather and periodic famines so severe that 
cannibalism sometimes resulted. Their so- 
ciety was successful and stable, based pri- 
marily on the family unit and unthreatened 
by either internal dissension or external 
forces. But it was a hard existence and the 
natives were understandably alert for ways 
of easing it. Thus, the arrival of the white 
man, with his modern and rapidly evolving 
technology, was revolutionary. 

Russian adventurers flocked to Alaska in 
the wake of Vitus Bering, who “discovered” 
it in 1741, followed by American whalers in 
the eighteen-fifties, and a succession of 
traders, missionaries, miners, school teach- 
ers, doctors, nurses, construction workers, 
military men and bureaucrats. Their influ- 
ence was so pervasive that today villages like 
Kotzebue bear little resemblance to the tra- 
ditional Eskimo settlements of old. The rifie, 
outboard motor and wooden boat have dis- 
placed the bow and arrow and harpoon, the 
oar and the kayak and umiak. Western-style 
houses with oll-burning stoves have replaced 
the traditional semisubterranean sod houses 
with seal-oil lamps (the igloo, contrary to 
popular belief, was never common in Alaska) . 
Most recently—and most startlingly—the 
snowmobile has almost completely replaced 
the sled dog and the villages are uncannily 
quiet without the yapping and howling of 
the huskies. The white man also brought dis- 
eases and exploitation which sent the native 
population plummeting. The population now 
is recovering rapidly, fueled by a high birth 
rate. 

The arrival of the whites, with their gad- 
gets and trade goods, disrupted traditional 
trading, and hunting patterns. Natives began 
to concentrate in permanent, year-round 
coastal villages, which previously had been 
rarities with the exception of a handful of 
places like Kotzebue which were particularly 
well situated geographically, 

Thanks to its strategic location near the 
drainages of three major river systems, Kot- 
zebue had long been an active trading cen- 
ter, linking the Eskimos of interior Alaska 
with those of Siberia. (Indeed, there are 
still elderly Eskimos who can recall the last 
visits of the Siberians about the time of the 
Bolshevik Revolution.) The population of 
Kotzebue grew from about 200 persons in 
1900 to 372 in 1939. Then, during the last 
three decades, while the population of the 
Kobuk region about doubled, the popula- 
tion of Kotzebue exploded five-fold. By or- 
dinary standards it is still quite a small 
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town, but in function it serves as a miniature 
metropolis for the region—a center of trade 
and communications. It also has attracted a 
constant stream of new residents from 
smaller villages in the area and in the proc- 
ess has become so much a melting pot that 
now only one-third of the native heads of 
household were born here. 

Kotzebue sprawls, untidy and unplanned, 
over its spit. The land is full of hummocks 
and marshy low spots; people pick high 
ground to build on, with a casual disregard 
of lot lines. The streets meander nonchalant- 
ly around protruding corners of houses; some 
newly settled areas of town have no streets 
at all. The city budget is minuscule: $111,- 
$20 for fiscal 1971. The two biggest sources 
of revenue are a 3 per cent sales tax ($57,- 
000) and shared revenue from the state gov- 
ernment ($46,500). The largest expenditure 
($40,500) is for the police department. 

Natives hold six of the seven City Couneil 
seats, but local government is relatively pow- 
erless in determining the course of events 
in the community. Most of that responsibility 
lies with the Federal employes who run the 
B.I.A, schools, the P.H.S. hospital and the 
offices of other agencies. 

In 1970, Kotzebue had 302 homes, 246 of 
which ASHA found substandard: poorly con- 
structed, poorly ventilated and poorly insu- 
lated. In addition, there is serious overcrowd- 
ing: three-fifths of all families live in homes 
that do not meet minimum accepted space 
requirements; sometimes eight or 10 people 
live in a small one- or two-room house. Com- 
munity water and sewer projects are still 
under construction and many homes have 
neither running water nor flush toilets (in- 
door chemical toilets and “honey buckets” 
are commonly used). The water and sewer 
systems have been plagued by operational 
difficulties which many residents attribute 
to a design unsuited for an area with per- 
manently frozen subsoil, and maintenance 
of the system is likely to be beyond the re- 
sources of the community when they are 
turned over to Kotzebue upon completion. 
The telephone system is erratic. Transporta- 
tion is expensive (a round-trip airline ticket 
to Anchorage costs $146) and unreliable in 
winter. There is no television, no radio ex- 
cept A.P.R.N. broadcasts to the nearby DEW 
Line site. The Anchorage Daily News has lim- 
ited circulation here, providing some news 
from the rest of the state; local affairs are 
covered by the newly established Kotzebue 
News, the mimeographed legal-size weekly 
published by Jane Pender. 

Despite Kotzebue’s urgent problems, many 
of its residents like it here very much and 
want to stay. This is particularly true of the 
older residents, many of whom came here 
from smaller villages and seem quite proud of 
their town, whatever its shortcomings. 

The question is whether the community 
will be able to hold its talented youth until 
it has the resources to make living here more 
attractive to youngsters who generally are 
more acculturated than their parents and 
more impatient with prevailing conditions. 
(And it clearly is with youth that Kotzebue’s 
future lies: the median age here is 15.9 years, 
compared with 23.3 for Alaska as a whole and 
27.7 for the United States.) Anthropologist 
James Van Stone noted in a study of Point 
Hope that, “The Point Hopers, like most rural 
people everywhere, depend on their own small 
community for the satisfaction of their major 
wants. When the point is reached where resi- 
dence in the village leaves too many wants 
unsatisfied, the community will begin to 
disintegrate.” This process of disintegration 
is already well advanced in some of the 
smaller villages of Alaska and signs of it are 
appearing here. 

“They send the younger people outside to 
school where they have their own beds with 
clean sheets, central heating, flush toilets,” 
says Mabel Walsh. “Then you send them 
home for three months in the summer and 
they're supposed to be satisfied with condi- 
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tions here?” The same point emerged dif- 
ferently in a discussion I had with three 
Kotzebue teenagers, Nelly Ward, 16, Pooky 
Tiepelman, 18, and Lenny Henry, 16. Miss 
Ward, who was graduated from the B.LA. 
high school here this year, plans to attend 
the University of Alaska at Fairbanks with 
the help of a state loan. She said she planned 
to return to Kotzebue to work after gradua- 
tion, prompting Henry to ask: “What are you 
going to do here?” Miss Ward shrugged. 

“The way it is now, I don’t think I'd want 
to live here,” Tiepelman sald. “It could be 
made a decent place to live, but first of all 
you have to get people thinking about what 
they want and need. ... A lot of the young 
people would Ilke to get out.” 

“A majority of them, anyway,” Henry said. 

And frequently they do get out. The ASHA 
report on Kotzebue notes that, "There are 
fewer residents in the age group 20-24 years 
than In the age groups immediately before 
and after that group. This discrepancy can 
only be explained as a result of heavy emigra- 
tion from the community of members of that 
age group.” And, of course, young and mid- 
dle-aged adults “are the most productive 
members of a community. They are the 
breadwinners. They are the people who pro- 
vide social and political leadership for a 
community. And they are the people who 
tend to leave Kotzebue. The poverty of op- 
portunity for personal achievement and the 
poor living conditions induce many of the 
young adults to leave Kotzebue. Consequent- 
ly, the city is drained of its best-trained, most 
productive members. As long as this situa- 
tion prevails, the success of the community 
will be limited.” 

Yet despite all this—despite the appalling 
statistics which here take on the flesh of 
reality, despite the poverty and the cultural 
stress—one leaves Kotzebue with a feeling of 
cautious optimism, a sense that these people 
will yet. prevail in the most unlikely circum- 
stances—as they have in the past. 

Among the hopeful indicators is the tre- 
mendous upsurge of native activism in the 
last few years, with the struggle for a land- 
claims settlement the catalyst. In last year’s 
elections, natives won an unprecedented six 
seats in the 40-member State House of Repre- 
sentatives and came close to winning others. 
Natives also hold two of the 20 seats in the 
Senate, and Kotzebue’s Willie Hensley is one 
of the most effective members of the upper 
chamber. Emil Notti, the personable former 
president of the Alaska Federation of Na- 
tives, the central native organization formed 
to seek a claims settlement in Congress, ran 
a respectable second in a three-man race for 
the Democratic nomination for Lieutenant 
Governor, though he spent only about $5,- 
000, while the winner, H. A. Boucher, spent 
a reported $125,000. A heavy native vote, 
along with strong support in southeastern 
Alaska where he has long been a favorite son, 
guaranteed Gov. William A. Egan his victory 
over former Goy. Keith H. Miller, In response, 
Egan has given natives several important 
positions within his administration (though 
no cabinet appointments). 

Furthermore, at the national level, the na- 
tives, despite serious rivalries and divergent 
interests among peoples of three ethnic 
stocks and cultural backgrounds, have main- 
tained an impressive facade of unity and 
have been effective in convincing large num- 
bers of Congressmen of the justness of their 
cause, 

In addition, some of the young natives 
who leave their communities to go to school 
are coming back home to see if they can 
help. Bobby Schaeffer and Willie Goodwin of 
RurALCAP are two examples here. “Fm hap- 
pier with my job now than I was when I was 
an electronics technician,” Goodwin says. 
“I'm interested in my people, It’s a good 
feeling to have something accomplished and 
to know your people were giad you could 
help.” 

While all this has been going on, the racial 


climate has remained reasonably good— 
though far from the perfect state many 
Alaskans like to believe they have achieved. 
The racial tension is there, as it inevitably 
is in relations between a well-to-do majority 
and a large, underprivileged minority, But 
so far the hatred and violence that have 
shattered relations between whites and 
blacks elsewhere is absent. One sociological 
study indicated that white prejudices against 
natives, though they exist, are less clearly 
defined than those against blacks and thus 
may prove easier to overcome. And most 
natives still favor racial cooperation in an 
attempt to work out an accommodation with 
white society. But it is a delicate balance 
which will not last without affirmative ac- 
tion by Congress. 

Says Vince Scheurch, the articulate Mayor 
of Kiana: "We're waiting impatiently. I won't 
say petiently.” The reasons are obyious: To 
Alaska’s natives a land-claim settlement is 
not a massive welfare measure; it is a legal 
debt. the United States Government has 
owed for more than a century. Payment cf 
it could provide the large-scale Infusion of 
cash the natives need to upgrade their vil- 
lages. Mineral resources on lands granted to 
the natives could provide the long-term 
financial stability they need to evolve a 
political and social framework capable of re- 
solving conflicts between the old culture and 
the new, and breaking the bonds of pov- 
erty which have made life here so difficult. 
And, most important to many natives, a large 
land settlement would guarantee the contin- 
ued stability of the subsistence hunting and 
fishing upon which thousands of people will 
continue to depend for years to come. 

“Money lasts a while,” Schaeffer says. “The 
land lasts forever. We've lived without money 
all these years; I don’t see why we can’t do 
it for a while longer. The transition will take 
a long time anyway.” 


LAND Ho! 


The Alaskan land claims bill got a boost 
toward passage earlier this year when sev- 
eral of the major oil companies plus the 
consortium organized to build the proposed 
Prudhoe Bay-Valdez pipeline put their con- 
siderable lobbying muscle behind a claims 
Settlement. The industry was concerned that 
unless the issue was decided, the natives 
might be able to get a court injunction halt- 
ing construction of the line, which would 
cross land claimed by the natives. The pros- 
pect of lengthy litigation was enough to get 
an influential segment of the oil industry 
behind a settlement. The industry apparent- 
ly has not urged any particular settlement 
formula, but instead has urged Congressmen 
to get on with the job of making that deter- 
mination themselves. 

The House legislation attempts to skirt one 
of the major previous roadblocks to a large 
land settlement: potentially divisive competi- 
tion between the state government and the 
natives for the limited amount of valuable 
resource-bearing land. The Statehood Act, 
which admitted Alaska to the Union in 1959, 
gave the state government the right to select 
104 million of Alaska’s 365 million acres of 
land. The state had made only about 18 mil- 
lion acres of its selections—and only a small 
percentage of those had been confirmed by 
the Federal Government—when former Sec- 
retary of the Interior Stewart Udall slapped a 
“freeze” on all Federal lands, preventing their 
transfer to anyone, including the state, until 
the land claims were settled. As a result, 
about 93 million acres has been reserved by 
the Federal Government. Of that amount 
about 93 million acres has been reserved by 
Washington for national forests and the 
like—and thus is unavailable to either the 
state or the natives for selection. When Fed- 
eral reserves and previous state selections are 
deducted, about 250 million acres of land are 
available to the state and the natives, and 
only about 40 million of those are considered 
likely to be commercially valuable. Those 40 
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million comprise land both the state and the 
natives want most. 

As a way around this, the House bill would 
grant the roughly 200 native villages the right 
of first selection on about 18 million acres of 
land in the immediate vicinity of the villages. 
Then the state would be free to proceed with 
its statehood selections, which it would be 
required to complete by 1984. After that, the 
native regional corporations could select an- 
other 22 million acres. 

The generous Senate bill, unique in land 
claims legislation, would allow the natives to 
choose between two alternative settlements: 

(1)—Fee simple title to 40 million acres of 
land. Villages would be granted one township 
of land (23,040 acres), adjacent to the villages 
for each 400 persons. That would amount to 
10 to 12 million acres. The rest would be 
selected by a native commission established 
by the bill. 

(2)—¥Fee simple title to 24 million acres of 
land, surface title to another six million acres 
and surface use permits—but not title—to 
another 20 million acres, for a total of 50 mil- 
lion acres. 

—T.M.B. 


SOCIETY oF AMERICAN FORESTERS, 
Sitka, Alaska, October 9, 1971. 
Hon. Nick BEGICH, 
House of Representatives, House 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear REPRESENTATIVE BEGICH: Enclosed 
you will find 3 resolutions that the Alaska 
Section of the Society of America Foresters 
recently passed. These 3 issues are of vital 
importance in our young State and as a 
professional soclety we want to make our 
position known to you, 
We hope you will give these issues careful 
consideration. 
Sincerely yours, 
ALAN J. AITKEN, 
Society of American 
Alaska Section 


Office 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
Foresters, 


1971 ALASKA SECTION, SOCIETY OF AMERICAN 
Fonesrers, RESOLUTION No. 5 

Be it hereby resolved that the position 
statement of the Alaska Section of the 
Society of American Foresters concerning, 
“Native Land Claims in Alaska”, shall be as 
follows: 

The Alaska Section of the Society of 
American Foresters supports the settlement 
of aboriginal claims of the Alaska Natives. 

Any settlement should recognize the over- 
riding public needs of existing National 
Parks, Wildlife Refuges, Forests, and Monu- 
ments, Furthermore, any settlement should 
also recognize and provide for continued 
public ownership of other public lands in 
any land claim solution, 

The Alaska Section of the Society of 
American Foresters recognizes the impor- 
tance of public lands for all the people of 
the Nation, regardless of ethnic origin. 

Therefore, be it further resolved that valid 
native land claims in Alaska be settled by 
monetary payment, in lieu of land grants, 
to quiet any clouded titles on these afore- 
mentioned public lands to preserve their 
dedicated National purpose; and that any 
land grants be confined to the area occupied 
by existing native villages and all bonafide 
Alaska native inhabitancy; all of the afore- 
mentioned to be as determined by the legal 
decisions of all applicable local, state, and 
federal executive, legislative, and judicial 
bodies. 


FAIRBANKS, ALASKA. 
Hon. Nick BEGICH, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Greater Fairbanks Chamber of Com- 
merce endorses without qualification posi- 
tion of Alaska State Chamber of Commerce 
with regards to Native land claims settle- 
ment. 
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In addition we feel the Kyle amendment 
as now contained in the House bill would be 
detrimental to the best interests of Alaska 
and therefore ask it be deleted. 

C. W. Barr, 
General Manager. 
OCTOBER 13, 1971. 
Mr. PHIL HOLDSWORTH, 
President, State of Alaska Chamber of 
Commerce, Juneau, Alaska. 

Dear Mr. HOLDSWORTH: We all realize that 
a settlement of the Alaska Native Land 
Claims will shape Alaska’s future dramat- 
ically. Certainly on an issue with this eco- 
nomic importance the business community, 
through the Chamber of Commerce, must 
bring its views to the attention of the legis- 
lative leaders and the public. Alaska State 
Bank has supported the position taken by 
the State Chamber of Commerce and the 
Greater Anchorage Chamber of Commerce on 
the Native Land Claims. We do, however, 
wish to make two comments on the Septem- 
ber 24, 1971 resolution. 

First we feel that the resolution was intro- 
duced too late in the legislative process to 

aye & positive effect on the settlement. Be- 
cause of the eleventh-hour nature of the 
resolution, it exposes the Chamber and the 
business community to the charge of being 
obstructionistic. Secondly, we feel that a 
resolution of this importance should be en- 
dorsed by the membership at large, rather 
than the board of directors exclusively, so 
that the document truly reflects the senti- 
ments of the total business community. 

It is important to note that our comments 
on the September 24 resolution, which we 
submit for your consideration in the future, 
are not on content but rather pertain to the 
timing and lack of input from the member- 
ship at large. 

Yours truly 
KENNETH C. HUME, 
President, Alaska State Bank. 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA. 
Hon. Nick BecicH, 
Washington, D.C. 

Alaskans finally aroused to danger of Kyl 
amendment by American Mining Congress 
statement. Anchorage and Fairbanks tele- 
vision carrying story and long program 
planned for early in week. Am also informed 
that petition against large land settlement 
circulating here. Your letter of October 4 
overlooks fact that hard rock prospecting 
would be banded, destroying $10 million ex- 
ploration industry, plus inestimable future 
economic and social benefits. I have been 
authorized to telegraph all Members of 
Congress, and am so doing. Asking for a no 
vote for Alaska on Kyl amendment Tuesday. 
Please do what you can. Believe me, we 
appreciate your past efforts and solicit your 
future ones. 

Ernest N. WOLFF, 
President, Alaska Miners Assn. 


PETERSBURG CONSERVATION SOCIETY, 
Petersburg, Alaska. 
Representative Nick BEGICH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BEGICH: The Peters- 
burg Conservation Society is concerned about 
proposed bills regarding Indian Land Claims. 
We oppose any land settlement in excess of 
10 million acres. We feel this is fair and 
suficient for village expansion; larger 
amounts would have too great an impact on 
land use in Alaska. In Southeast Alaska the 
proposed village grants would cause com- 
plete chaos in resource-use planning. We do 
not oppose a monetary settlement of any 
reasonable amount but feel the land is for 
all peoples’ use. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Mrs.) EMILY V. Merriam, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


October 21, 1971 


OCTOBER 15, 1971. 
Hon, Nick BeEcicu, 
U.S. House of Representatives, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN BecicH: As a geologist 
familiar with land use studies in Alaska and 
one formerly involved with the Department 
of Interior in Alaska, I believe that the land 
use studies are more complex than generally 
realized in terms of definitive work that 
would take much more than five years. I 
also do not believe that amendments for land 
use studies should be appended to the Alaska 
Native Claims Bill, but as necessary it all 
should be considered separately—perhaps in 
connection with the proposed revisions of the 
Public Land Laws. 

Some of the opinions and reasons to justify 
this position are given in the enclosed letter 
submitted to the Anchorage Daily Times 
October 15, 1971, 

Sincerely, 


C. C. Haw ey, 
Consulting Economic Geologist. 
Enclosure (1). 


OCTOBER 14, 1971. 
EDITOR, 
Anchorage Daily Times, 
Anchorage, Alaska. 

Dear Sm: Recent articles in your paper 
citing representatives of conservation 
groups—such as, Art Davidson, Friends of the 
Earth, and also Theodore G. Bingham, 
U.S.B.L.M.—deserve some comment, specifi- 
cally on subjects of Land-Use Planning, Na- 
tive Land Claims, and the Public Land Laws. 
All these items are intertwined because of 
legislation before Congress. 

Both the Conservation groups and the 
U.S.B.L.M. have indicated that they believe 
that the Public Land Laws should be 
changed—one purpose being to protect our 
environment, admittedly a praiseworthy aim. 
It is also clear, however, that a real aim of 
extremists in both groups—private and gov- 
ernment—is to accomplish this protection by 
complete withdrawal of public lands from 
entry for any private purpose, be it home- 
steading, grazing, mining, logging or recrea- 
tional use. Alaskans and all other Americans 
should realize how dangerously close com- 
plete withdrawal of public lands is. They 
should decide if it is in the best interest of 
the United States to have complete collec- 
tive ownership of the remaining public land 
in the United States. And if their decision 
is no, it's time to call, write or telegraph any 
person of influence that they know in order 
to stop it. 

The new catchphrase in this assault on any 
development is apparently Land-Use Plan- 
ning. At first glance hardly anything could 
appear more innocent and less dangerous to 
develop than this. But I believe it is worth- 
while to ask what it means, how is it to be 
done, by whom, haven't we already done it, 
and are we all using the same ground rules? 
For example, it is apparent that to some 
vocal people the highest and best use of any 
wilderness is wilderness—never mind any 
tangible resources that might be present— 
it must be preserved. Land-Use Planning, if 
it has validity at all, must be based on study 
of land, its scenic value, watershed potential, 
as well as the more tangible items—such as, 
minerals and timber. 

To those who ask five years for a study, it 
is possible to reply in either of two ways: 
First, why so such time? Second, that it is 
impossible to do an adequate job in any 
reasonable time. To justify this view, I would 
point out that Alaska has been studied more 
or less intensively for seventy years; we 
know in general what basins can contain 
oil or gas fields, what ranges arə most likely 
to have mineral deposits, where the market- 
able timber is, where arable land is, what 
water power resources there are, and where 
the best fisheries are. There is also a con- 
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sensus on quite a number of the most scenic 
areas. 

We are also aware of the areas of greatest 
social problems and population pressures. A 
great many of these things have been docu- 
mented in voluminous reports. Has anyone 
read them? Would we read the next one or 
abide by its recommendations any more than 
those of, “Alaska Natives and the Land” 
compiled by the U.S.B.L.M. from various 
authoritative sources? 

Would the next edition of the Gruening 
report prepared by the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey and other agencies say a great deal more 
than the last? Based on the history of most 
government ventures, the answer has to be 
no. What of a real land-use study? To really 
appraise Alaska on a detailed field basis re- 
quires so much more work and time that it 
is seriously questioned whether the people 
who finally finished it would remember the 
object of this search. One example, several 
years ago the U.S. Geological Survey esti- 
mated that it would take 300 years to finish 
the one inch to the mile geological mapping 
of Alaska at the present mapping rate. This 
rate has not sped up, and even if it had by 
ninety percent, we are still talking about 
thirty years to complete a not-very-detailed 
analysis. 

In remarks recently, Mr. Bingham of the 
U.S.B.L.M. implied that the days of the old- 
time prospector are over, and that it can 
all be done rapidly with electronic gadgetry. 
Unfortunately, this is not true. Many signifi- 
cent mineral discoveries are still being made 
in about the old way. True, transport by heli- 
copter has revolutionized the ability of peo- 
ple to get around in the north, but when they 
are there on the ground, prospecting has not 
changed significantly. So-called modern geo- 
chemical prospecting is so basically similar 
to the search for gold by the gold pan that it’s 
hard to see why it justifies a new name at 
all. 

If people of this level of knowledge are go- 
ing to do Land-Use Planning, I prefer the 
old way where a burro breaks his leg while 
slipping over a ledge of gold-bearing quartz. 

These considerations and others bring me 
to the view that Land-Use Planning is a Red 
Herring and the people who propose it are 
either terribly naive (probably) or they figure 
that here is the way to stop development 
period. 

These matters are particularly pressing 
currently because land withdrawals, pending 
use-planning, are part of at least two of the 
Native Claims Bills. The whole question of 
land laws is also under review, with hearings 
slated in Alaska in November. 

It is generally agreed that deficiencies in 
the land laws are present, and that an entire 
rew base is needed. But it is a matter of too 
much importance to change Alaska’s land 
laws by means of an amendment on the Na- 
tive Claims settlement, rather than specific 
legislation. These changes should be debated 
on their own merits. 

Observations over the last few years indi- 
cate that the real land hogs in Alaska are 
not speculators or miners, but the extreme 
Conservation groups. Time after time these 
people have tried to get land tied up by ad- 
ministrative fiat, or by the amendment route, 
rather than by public debate. To give them 
credit, they undoubtedly feel that the end— 
Preservation—justifies the means. However, 
this argument is a dangerous one and is 
surely without democratic basis. 

The Native Land Claims and the Public 
Land Laws can, respectively, be settled justly 
or revised as needed if all sides are heard 
and weighted as fairly as possible. 

Yours for a greater Alaska, 

Sincerely, 
C, O. HAWLEY, 
Consulting Economic Geologist. 
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A RESOLUTION OF THE CITY OF SITKA, ALASKA, 
URGING LEGISLATION TO RESOLVE THE NATIVE 
LAND CLAIMS 
Whereas, legislation is presently before 

Congress to settle the Alaska native land 

claims, and 

Whereas, the Alaska delegation to Congress 
has energetically pursued resolution of this 
matter, and 

Whereas, the settlement of these land 
claims will benefit the people of rural Alaska 
and recognize the rights of our aboriginal 
citizens, and 

Whereas, the present land freeze affects 
the orderly development of our State, and 

Whereas, the lives of all Alaskans are af- 
fected by a lack of action resolving these 
unsettled matters, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Coun- 
cil of the City of Sitka, Alaska, as follows: 

1. That all Alaskans unify to support leg- 
islation presentl- being considered by Con- 
gress for an equitable and fair resolution of 
the Native land claims problem. 

2. That Congress be urged to pass the nec- 
essary legislation during this session. 

3. That copies of this resolution be directed 
to the President of the United States, the 
Alaska delegation to Congress, Governor Wil- 
liam A. Eagan and members of the press. 


HIGHER EDUCATION ACT 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, most of the 
presidents of public and private institu- 
tions of higher education have met and 
adopted a unified position on Federal aid 
to postsecondary educational institu- 
tions. I have discussed this matter at 
considerable length with a number of 
these leaders, and find their views most 
persuasive. The following is a statement 
of their position which I submit for the 
benefit of my colleagues: 

The presidents of Oregon colleges and 
universities have devoted considerable time 
this fall to the study of Federal legislation 
having to do with funding of post-secondary 
education. We recognize that our society is 
struggling to implement a new relationship 
between government and citizen in the field 
of education and are deeply pleased with 
the progress which has occurred thus far. 
However, we still have some serious concerns 
and wish to express them in the following 
statement. 

We hold primary belief in the proposition 
that national greatness results from indi- 
vidual greatness, and that individual great- 
ness results from the unfettered pursuit of 
truth and knowledge. We are sure in our 
conviction that this pursuit must be effected 
chiefly through strong educational programs. 
We Call for a broad Federal commitment to 
the general financial support of post-sec- 
ondary educational institutions in order that 
these institutions may be so strengthened as 
to fully realize their potential. 

An increasing number of colleges and uni- 
versities are sorely threatened by rising costs. 
We believe it to be a national imperative to 
alleviate this situation. More subtle, but 
perhaps even more deleterious to the na- 
tional interest, is the distortion of educa- 
tional programs resulting from over reliance 
on the unstable and uncertain winds of cate- 
gorical aid. We know this distortion is occur- 
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ring in colleges across the land and decry it 
as counter productive to effective education. 

We accept the necessity of continuing some 
forms of categorical aid, but deplore the pres- 
ent and growing reliance on such aid solely. 
This reliance emasculates and fragments the 
federal effort, while enhancing opportunities 
for federal guidance to become too specific 
at the expense of knowledgeable direction 
available only from state and local institu- 
tions. 

From our own experience we are profoundly 
aware that options open to “Middle Ameri- 
can” students in pursuit of post-secondary 
education are now limited. We are not willi- 
ing to see all institutional aid linked to a 
formula distributing student aid almost en- 
tirely to economically disadvantaged individ- 
uals. We are firmly convinced that the best 
hope of providing equality of educational op- 
portunity lies in making more general re- 
sources available to colleges and universities. 

We are likewise convinced that continuing 
reform of the process of post-secondary edu- 
cation will result primarily as changes are 
developed in and by faculties and institu- 
tions. Improvement in the intensely personal 
relationship we call “teaching” cannot be 
imposed from without but must be created 
from within. This calls for financial aid not 
tied to someone else's priorities, projects or 
programs, 

It is our unanimous belief that the prin- 
ciples underlying those parts of the Green 
Bill (H.R. 7248) concerned with general aid 
to institutions and to students competently 
express the best current approach to the 
problems of post-secondary education. We 
therefore urge your attention to those prin- 
ciples and ask your full support of them. 


RESOLUTION DESIGNATING SQUARE 
DANCE AS NATIONAL FOLK DANCE 


HON. WILMER MIZELL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise at this 
time to introduce a joint resolution desig- 
nating the square dance as the national 
folk dance of the United States. 

The sauare dance, like jazz music, is a 
uniquely American contribution to the 
world’s entertainment culture. As stated 
in the resolution, the square dance has 
been a part of the Nation’s folk history 
since 1651, more than 300 years ago. 

Since that time, it has played a signifi- 
cant role in our national heritage. As 
the early pioneers set out from the East- 
ern Seaboard to fulfill our “manifest des- 
tiny” of inhabiting the continent from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, they brought 
with them the square dance. 

It was the standard form of entertain- 
ment for young and old alike, on the 
treks of wagon trains, in the small towns 
of the frontier, wherever people gath- 
ered for fellowship. 

Thankfully, the art has been preserved 
and is still practiced in many areas of 
the country today by such outstanding 
and talented groups as the Dixie Swing- 
ers Square Dance Club. In practice if not 
by law, the square dance is already rec- 
ognized by most people as the national 
folk dance. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in this 
effort to give well-deserved official recog- 
nition to the American square dance. 
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DISCHARGE PETITION AND THE 
PRAYER IN SCHOOL AMENDMENT 


HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I have received many letters about the 
proposed prayer in school amendment 
and probably there are a number of you 
who are interested in the issue but 
have not written to give me your views. 

The current proposed amendment, 
sponsored by Congressman CHALMERS P., 
Wryrute is the latest in a long series of 
proposed constitutional amendments de- 
signed to reverse decisions beginning in 
1962 in which the Supreme Court held 
that the first amendment barred the re- 
aquired use of official prayers or Bible 
reading in the public schools. 

The first amendment provides that— 

Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. 


House Joint Resolution 191—the Wy- 
lie amendment—provides that— 

Nothing contained in this Constitution 
shall abridge the right of persons lawfully 
assembled, in any public building which is 
supported in whole or in part through the 
expenditure of public funds, to participate 
in nondenominational prayer. 


The discharge petition to free the bill 
from the House Judiciary Committee re- 
ceived the requisite 218 signatures on 
September 21. The prayer amendment is 
similar to one which I cosponsored and 
introduced in the 9ist and 92d Con- 
gresses. I also was one of the early sign- 
ers of Congressman WYLIE’s discharge 
petition. 

Of course, getting the bill out of com- 
mittee is only one step in the long proc- 
ess of becoming a law. Any constitutional 
amendment must be passed by two-thirds 
of the House and the Senate and ap- 
proved by three-fourths of the States. 
The movement to return prayers to 
schools started in 1962, and no school 
prayer amendment has reached the floor 
of either Chamber since 1966, although 
hundreds have been introduced. 

Almost all major church groups and 
religious organizations oppose any 
change in the first amendment. Return- 
ing prayer to schools is the only amend- 
ment that has ever been proposed to the 
Bill of Rights. They fear that such an 
amendment might “open the doors for 
governmental intrusion into the religious 
affairs of the people.” They allege that 
to authorize government, by a constitu- 
tional amendment, to intervene in the 
sacred privilege of prayer is to make of 
government a judge of theology and an 
administrator of religious practice.” 

Support for the constitutional change 
comes largely from individuals who par- 
ticipatd in a large-scale mail campaign 
to make their representatives aware of 
their feelings on the issue. 

The importance of the discharge peti- 
tion to the Wylie amendment is that it 
gave it a second chance. The bill was 
bottled up in the Judiciary Committee, 
but thanks to the discharge petition it 
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will now come to the House floor. Then, 
like any other bill it must be passed by 
the House and the Senate and since it is 
a constitutional amendment, it must also 
be approved by three-fourths of the 
States. 

The discharge petition procedure re- 
quires that the petition remain on the 
Discharge Calendar, at least 7 legislative 
days. Any Member who signed the peti- 
tion may move to have the House con- 
sider the motion on the second or fourth 
Mondays of the month. The 7-day re- 
quirement extended beyond September 
27, the fourth Monday of September; 
both the second and fourth Mondays in 
October are holidays, delaying the first 
possible time for a vote until Novem- 
ber 8. 

The proposed prayer in school amend- 
ment has a chance of becoming the third 
bill in history enacted into law after be- 
ing dislodged from House committees by 
use of a discharge petition. There have 
been 843 discharge petitions filed in Con- 
gress since the law creating discharge 
petitions was enacted in 1910, Of these 
only 25 have been brought to the House 
floor and only 20 have passed the House. 
Two bills survived the long process and 
ultimately became the law of the land. 
These were the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 and the 1960 Federal pay raise 
bill. 

What is a discharge petition? How does 
it werk? The normal procedure for a bill 
through the House of Representatives is: 
First, introduced, second, referred to a 
committee with jurisdiction over the 
subject matter, third, reported out of 
committee with findings and recommen- 
dations, and, fourth, considered on the 
House floor. If the bill is controversial it 
goes to the Rules Committee after it is 
reported out of committee. Before it can 
be considered on the House floor the 
Rules Committee must give the bill a 
rule. Sometimes, as in the case of the 
Wylie amendment to return prayer to 
schools, the committee to which the bill 
was referred or the Rules Committee, re- 
fuses to act on the bill thereby stopping 
its forward progress. The discharge peti- 
tion enables a majority of the Members 
of Congress to do an end run around the 
committees and bring the legislation to 
the House floor for consideration. 

The modern discharge rule was first 
adopted in 1910. The present form of the 
rule, adopted in 1935 permits a majority 
of the House—218 Members in the 92d 
Congress—by signing a motion to dis- 
charge a committee from consideration 
of a bill and thereby bring to the House 
floor: First, any public bill that has been 
before a standing committee of the House 
for 30 days; or, second, any committee- 
approved bill that has been before the 
House Rules Committee for 7 legislative 
days without receiving a special rule for 
floor debate. 

In addition, the discharge rule permits 
dislodging of a special rule from the 
Rules Committee for debate on a bill that 
has been before a standing committee for 
30 days—a combination of the first two 
procedures. 

In summary, there is a possibility that 
the House will approve this constitu- 
tional amendment permitting prayer in 
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public schools during the 92d Congress. 
The road ahead for final approval of a 
constitutional amendment is, however, 
long and arduous and only a few meas- 
ures have survived the pitfalls and perils 
that have to be faced. 


NATIONAL SECURITY AND THE PUR- 
CHASE OF RHODESIAN CHROME 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a 
favorite phrase among America’s young 
these days is “Tell it like it is.” While I 
do not agree with their grammar, I do 
agree with their sentiment. It is a time 
for realistic appraisals of our national 
policies, and if those policies are found 
wanting, to change the policy to fit the 
realism of the world in which we live. I 
am struck by two very unrealistic aspects 
of our current policy toward our national 
security and our relations with another 
nation, our need for chrome and our boy- 
cott of Rhodesia. 

Chrome is a necessary ingredient in 
the building of America and in the main- 
tenance of our national safety and secu- 
rity. To remain strong and free, we must 
have at our disposal, always ready, a 
mighty arm of defense. It is not enough 
to rely on our principles, our moral fiber, 
our sense of justice and freedom, we must 
rely on the military weapons that form 
the first line of defense in our fortress of 
liberty. Unfortunately, our enemies do 
not understand reason and logic and 
brotherly love, but they do understand 
and respect the steel of the sword. And 
our steel sword of defense must have 
chrome to give it the strength and the 
temper to withstand the onslaught of 
tyranny. 

Does it sound reasonable, then, to seek 
chrome, not from our friends, but from 
our enemies? Does it appear logical to 
bend our knee before those who would 
destroy our freedom, and ask them for 
the weapons to forestall that destruc- 
tion? And to add the final burden to this 
test of logic, does it reflect good judgment 
to pay a higher price for chrome from our 
adversaries than the price offered by our 
friends? 

We have singled out the Rhodesian 
people from among the families of na- 
tions as the target of our wrath because 
we supposedly do not like something 
about their government. But we have not 
turned away from those nations that are 
run by dictators, those nations that deny 
religious freedom, those nations that for- 
bid the printing of the truth, those na- 
tions that muzzle their citizens, those na- 
tions that imprison their dissenters, those 
nations that launch aggressive wars 
against their neighbors, those nations 
that assume postures of hostility toward 
the United States. Those nations, which 
epitomize all that America hates, remain 
our friends, while Rhodesia, a free, dem- 
ocratic, God fearing, independent nation, 
is a pariah. 

We, in this House, can right two 
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wrongs. We can follow the lead of the 
Senate and support the Byrd amendment 
to the military procurement bill, H.R. 
8687, an amendment which echoes legis- 
lation introduced in this House by Mr. 
CoLtins and myself. The amendment is 
easily understood. Section 503 would re- 
establish equity and good sense by mak- 
ing it the law of the land that so long as 
the importation of materials from Com- 
munist nations is not prohibited, the im- 
portation of those same materials from 
non-Communist nations shall not be pro- 
hibited. We will be placing our chrome 
priorities in proper perspective, buying 
good, high-grade chrome from a friendly 
nation, from American companies, at a 
fair price. We will be eliminating the dis- 
criminatory treatment of Rhodesia, a 
treatment which is the antithesis of the 
American principle against rendering 
moral judgments against our fellow man. 

I urge your support of this important 
legislation. It is time to “tell it like it is” 
to take the realistic view, to let reason 
dictate our policy. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 630 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I was won- 
dering, in view of the events of the past 
few weeks in Saigon, if any Member of 
Congress or any member of the executive 
branch would care to say he or she is 
willing, from this day forward, to give his 
or her life, limb, sanity or freedom— 
POW even for another day—further to 
prop up the Saigon dictatorship. 

Other Americans are being ordered to 
do so today. 

Following is the language of House 
Resolution No. 630, which I introduced on 
September 30, 1971: 

House RESOLUTION No. 630 


Whereas the President of the United States 
on March 4, 1971, stated that his policy is 
that: “as long as there are American POW’s in 
North Vietnam we will have to maintain a 
residual force in South Vietnam. That is the 
least we can negotiate for.” 

Whereas Madame Nguyen Thi Binh, chief 
delegate of the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam stated on July 1, 1971, that the policy of 
her government is: “If the United States 
Government sets a terminal date for the 
withdrawal from South Vietnam in 1971 of 
the totality of United States forces and those 
of the other foreign countries in the United 
States camp, the parties will at the same time 
agree on the modalities: 

“A. Of the withdrawal in safety from South 
Vietnam of the totality of United States 
forces and those of the other foreign coun- 
tries in the United States camp; 

“B. Of the release of the totality of mili- 
tary men of all parties and the civilians cap- 
tured in the war (including American pilots 
captured in North Vietnam), so that they 
may all rapidly return to their homes. 

“These two operations will begin on the 
same date. 

“A cease-fire will be observed between the 
South Vietnam People’s Liberation Armed 
Forces and the Armed Forces of the other 
foreign countries in the United States camp, 
as soon as the parties reach agreement on the 
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withdrawal from South Vietnam of the total- 
ity of United States forces and those of the 
other foreign countries in the United States 
camp.” 

Resolved, That the United States shall 
forthwith propose at the Paris peace talks 
that in return for the return of all American 
prisoners held in Indochina, the United 
States shall withdraw all its Armed Forces 
from South Vietnam within sixty days follow- 
ing the signing of the agreement: Provided, 
That the agreement shall contain guarantee 
by the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and 
the Provisional Revolutionary Government of 
the Republic of South Vietnam of safe con- 
duct out of Vietnam for all American pris- 
oners and all American Armed Forces 
simultaneously. 


RED’S CD PLAN PLAGUES 
UNITED STATES 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral months ago, I included as part of the 
Extensions of Remarks several portions 
of the Soviet Civil Defense Handbook in 
order to alert my House colleagues to the 
critical importance of improving our own 
civil defense preparedness. Ray Cromley 
has done an excellent analysis of the So- 
viet Union’s plan of action and I include 
his commentary at the conclusion of my 
remarks: 

Ir Counp Upset NUCLEAR BALANCE—REeEps’ CD 
Pian Piacues U.S. 
(By Ray Cromley) 

The Russians may come up with a civil 
defense strategy which could upset the nu- 
clear balance: 

Systematic mass evacuation of major cities 
as tension mounts before the start of a nu- 
clear war. 

Establishment of the rural countryside as 
the population, medical and supply base for 
fighting the war and for post-war recovery. 

A mass movement of selected factories 
(with workers and families) from big “‘tar- 
get” cities to rural “safe” areas. 

Relocation of workers in the remaining 
big-city factories to dispersal areas 37 to 50 
miles outside the cities, from where they'd 
commute to work in daily 12-hour shifts. 

Thus in theory only essential workers 
would be left in the urban centers when the 
first missiles landed. These would be pro- 
tected by blast shelters. 

Most essential workers, when not actually 
on the job, would sleep, study or play in 
‘safe” rural areas provided with fallout shel- 
ters. 

Soviet planners estimate that without evac- 
uation and dispersal, a nuclear attack on 
an unprotected large city could result in 
death for 90 per cent of the citizenry. 

They believe early dispersal could reduce 
losses to less than 8 per cent. 

If the Moscow strategists are correct and 
if indeed the Soviet Union were able to carry 
out such an evacuation-dispersal program in 
advance of a nuclear war, this ability would 
have a very unsettling effect on American 
planning. 

For the keystone of U.S. defense is deter- 
rence. U.S. strategy assumes Russia will not 
attack this country if Moscow knows that 
after absorbing a first strike the United 
States will have left sufficient nuclear mis- 
siles to destroy a number of Russian people 
so great as to be unacceptable to any war 
makers in the Kremlin. 
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But if the Russians can in fact cut their 
casualties by the percentages they now cal- 
culate, the U.S. deterrence would shrivel to 
ineffectivity. 

This reporter has studied in translation, 
334 pages of Soviet detail on this program, 
which is far more, of course, than merely a 
method of or evacuation and dispersal The 
concept seems well thought out and care- 
fully planned. 

But the Soviet evacuation depends on an 
ability to foretell well in advance precisely 
when a nuclear war will break. 

This requires that Soviet planners be su- 
perbly expert in reading the signs of war. 
Or it means Moscow is certain it will make 
the first strike and Soviet civil defense men 
thus have advance knowledge of “N” day. 

It is to be noted that In any event a pre- 
war massive evacuation of Russia's cities 
would tip off Washington. 

Some theorists believe such massive evacu- 
ation is impossible. But the Russians do have 
some experience. In World War II they evacu-~ 
ated 10 million people and 1,300 basic indus- 
tries from vulnerable areas. 

Stalin had considerably more time than 
today's Russians would have in a nuclear 
war. But no one should underestimate the 
chaotic conditions extant in the first year of 
Russia’s war with Germany. 

Dispersal preparations now under way call 
for heavy rural development in the years just 
ahead to prepare for a mass influx of city 
residents and for daily mass commuting by 
workers. 

Rural highway nets and feeder roads are to 
be expanded. Communications, water and 
food supply systems upgraded, rural housing 
improved—and farm houses, farm buildings 
and rural underground structures equipped 
as fallout shelters. 

City evacuation assembly centers are to be 
set up for each 2,000 to 3,000 persons. They 
will alert and assemble workers and provide 
transportation to the evacuation zones. 

The evacuees will be met by rural party 
committees, lodged, given fallout protection, 
food, other necessities. Those not commuting 
to jobs in the city be assigned work in re- 
located plants or set to tending or harvest- 
ing crops. 

The dispersal areas are now being set up, 
stocked with emergency supplies. Local re- 
settlement committees are being organized 
and procedures standardized. 


NINE LESSONS IN LIVING 
HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time I read some very good poetry and 
words of wisdom from Mrs. Novella 
Wininger, Barren County Extension 
Agent, of Glasgow, Ky. 

I include some recent aphroisms from 
her pen: 

NINE LESSONS IN LIVING 

Learn to laugh—a laugh is better than 
medicine. 

Learn to attend to your own business. Few 
men can handle their own well. 

Learn to tell a story. A well-told story is 
like a sunbeam in a sick room. 

Learn to say kind things—nobody ever 
resents them. 

Learn to avoid nasty remarks—they give 
neither the hearer nor the speaker any 
satisfaction. 

Learn to stop grumbling. If you can’t see 
any good in the world, keep the bad to 
yourself. G 
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Learn to hide aches with a smile—nobody 
is interested in them, anyway. 

Learn to keep troubles to yourself—nobody 
wants to take them from you. 

Above all, learn to smile. It always pays. 


COMMITMENT AND LOVE 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, a magnifi- 
cent tribute of love, compassion, dedica- 
tion, and hard work was recently dedi- 
cated in my congressional district to our 
beloved former President, John F. Ken- 
nedy. The story of that unique enterprise 
by a small group of Mexican-American 
citizens was sensitively portrayed by Mr. 
Richard Davis, editor of the Contra 
Costa Times and I include his article as a 
part of my remarks: 

COMMITMENT AND LOVE 


With the bicentennial years near, celebrat- 
ing this nation’s 200th anniversary in 1976, 
Central Contra Costa County residents from 
Martinez to Dublin could look to the eastern 
part of the county for an example of what 
can be accomplished by a relatively small 
number of people. 

Hopefully, the bicentennial will find our 
communities from north to south, ranging 
into the San Ramon Valley and Pleasanton, 
working with historical societies in both 
Contra Costa and Alameda counties to outdo 
one another with celebrations to salute 
America’s birth. But preparations must be 
started now. 

Over in the east county, Americans of 
Mexican descent, few but hardworking, cul- 
minated 5% years of loving labor when the 
John F, Kennedy Memorial was unveiled at 
the Contra Costa County fairgrounds on the 
closing day of the Contra Costa County fair. 

Appropriately, an eternal flame, along with 
small floodlights, will illuminate this work 
of love and commitment for years to come. 
President Kennedy, the Mexican community 
is saying, aiong with his ideals, humor and 
challenge to all Americans to do whatever 
possible for their country, was special to 
them. 

Knowing and loving these pecple over the 
years of working with them in Escondido, 
San Diego County’s “Hidden Valley,” Bor- 
rego Springs in the deserts county of San 
Diego County, and now here in the shadow 
of Mount Diablo, we have always thought it 
a shame to take so seriously the “Frito Ban- 
dido” and “Jose Jiminez", for the Mexicans, 
like our beloved Hawaiians, are an extremely 
happy-go-lucky people. 

Mexicans we have come to know as true 
friends over the years never really objected 
to these Mexican symbols. They understand 
that the gringo is not laughing AT the Mexi- 
can, but with him, and enjoying his priceless 
sense of humor—which more often than not 
is aimed at himself. 

This is perhaps why the Mexicans, who 
have been among those greatly oppressed in 
our society over the years, looked to President 
Kennedy and loved him with such zeal. For 
Kennedy and the Mexican understood one 
another—an Irishman who had been looked 
down upon in Massachusetts by the blue- 
bloods, and the Mexican who still finds it 
difficult to realize equality among his fellow 
Americans. 

What motivated these people was not the 
desire for money and power, of even recog- 
nition. It was the senseless slaying of the 
first Roman Catholic ever elected to the US. 
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presidency, and a president with whom they 
related. 

Pure commitment and love can do much, 
for the cost of the memorial could not possi- 
bly have been borne by the Mexican com- 
munities on the eastern side of Contra Costa 
County. They required help from experts in 
the field in Mexico, financial support from 
literally hundreds of businesses and retail 
merchants. 

The dedication perhaps says it best: The 
memorial is dedicated so that "each individ- 
ual, whatever color, race or religion, will be 
guaranteed the opportunity to achieve his 
greatest potential in this, the United States 
of America.” 

It was back in early 1965, just a matter of 
a few weeks after the Kennedy assassina- 
tion, that 25 young Americans of Mexican 
descent, men and women, united by the sor- 
row they shared at the slaying, made up their 
minds to build a lasting memorial to carry 
on his “inspiration of hope.” 

These were not monied people. . . not so- 
phisticated in the ways of organized fund- 
raising, and they were not seeking personal 
or material gain. But what they had going 
for them shoved all obstacles aside—love, re- 
spect and dedication. 

On the face of the bronze, marble and con- 
crete memorial, the Mexican community be- 
lieves it has a message for the young—ALL 
children of ALL time, in the challenge laid 
down by the late President: 

“.., ask not what your country can do for 
you; ask what you can do for your coun- 
try.” 

In congratulating the east county Mexican 
community, we would hope that Central 
Contra Costans will perhaps take this chal- 
lenge seriously over the next five years lead- 
ing up to the 200th birthday of the United 
States, and work together to make this an 
impressively successful event through not 
oniy celebrations up and down the county but 
perhaps merging talents within the com- 
munities to erect something lasting that will 
be standing when the 300th anniversary 
celebration takes place. 

This is something we can all work on—with 
ideas, talent and just plain hard labor. At 
least, let’s think about it and exchange some 
dialogue. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
JAMES G. FULTON 


HON. J. HERBERT BURKE 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sad, and join with my many col- 
leagues in the Congress, in mourning the 
death of our good friend and fellow Mem- 
ber, James G. Fulton. 

Jim was a hard and conscientious 
worker whose expertise on foreign affairs 
Was well recognized, when he was ap- 
pointed a member of our congressional 
delegation to the United Nations. 

Jim was a jovial and an affable man 
who will not soon be forgotten. 

In Fort Lauderdale, where Jim had a 
home in my district, we knew Jim well 
and respected his generosity and benevo- 
lence. I remember at times when intro- 
ducing me to his many friends either in 
Washington or in Florida, he would josh- 
ingly say, “Here, let me introduce you to 
my own Congressman.” Following his 
confinement at the Holy Cross Hospital 
in Fort Lauderdale last year, Jim wanted 
to help others who were ailing and made 
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a noteworthy donation to that hospital's 
good work. 

An ardent and persevering legislator, 
Jim Fulton loved the Congress which 
provided the impetus for him to get 
things done, despite the ever present ob- 
stacles. The U.S. space program owes no 
small thanks to Jim Fulton’s efforts. I 
am sure that when it was an American 
who first set foot on the moon's sur- 
face, James G. Fulton basked in part of 
the glory which he justly deserved. We 
shall miss Jim Fulton. 


SAVE POINT REYES PENINSULA 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as a Californian and a Mem- 
ber of Congress, I feel that I must add 
my voice to those of my fellow Califor- 
nians in support of saving the Point 
Reyes peninsula. To fail to act to protect 
and save this area would be a crime 
against nature and a crime against future 
generations of Americans. The National 
Park Service's 5,150 acre wilderness pro- 
posal, while better than no plan at all, is 
really quite inadequate to the task that 
lies before us. Large areas have been ex- 
cluded and the National Park Service 
plan, absurdly enough, includes no 
shoreline. 

I support the alternative proposal for 
36,000 acres of wilderness as recom- 
mended by a coalition of citizen conser- 
vation groups. This proposal would pro- 
tect some 25 miles of ocean and bay 
shoreline and tidelands—a necessity as 
far as I am concerned. In addition to the 
Mt. Wittenberg area proposed by the 
Park Service, it includes the southern 
portion of the seashore from Bear Val- 
ley Trail to Pablo Point, Drakes and 
Limantour Esteros and Limantous Spit, 
Tomales Point, the full length of Point 
Reyes Beach and the shoreline of Point 
Reyes Headland. 

Generous wilderness protection for the 
Point Reyes area is important, not only 
because of the amazing and gentile beauty 
of this area, but also because of its prox- 
imity to the millions of people who live 
in the San Francisco bay area—people 
who desperately need the peace and tran- 
quility that wilderness areas can provide. 

There are several drawbacks inherent 
in the National Park Service Plan. Al- 
though public meetings on the overall 
conceptual master plans are a step in 
the right direction, present National 
Park Service policies do not provide for 
any citizen involvement in the decisions 
following adoption of the generalized 
master plan. I feel that citizens must be 
able to have a chance to review the im- 
portant action plans which touch upon 
such important questions as the specifics 
of proposed developments and the loca- 
tion and design of major roads. The mas- 
ter plan should recommend that a rep- 
resentative citizens advisory board be 
established for the Point Reyes wilder- 
ness refuge. 
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In addition, most of the National Sea- 
shore under the present Park Service 
Plan would be designated as class III. 
This means that this land could con- 
ceivably be exploited and developed for 
commercial profit. We could see this area 
logged, grazed and hot-dog standed out 
of its beauty. Except-for those lands 
where we in the Congress have specifical- 
ly permitted dairy cow or cattle ranch- 
ing, this land should be protected more 
stringently than present plans provide. 
This area should remain wild and beau- 
tiful and should not be developed. 

I am of the opinion that those in the 
Park Service who studied this area and 
wrote this master plan were trying to 
serve the best interests of the people of 
California and America. However, this 
conceptual plan omits details which ab- 
solutely must be open to public review. 
It omits specifics which are vital to the 
success of the effort to save this area. 
For example, the master plan states the 
principle that the automobile must be 
phased out of the proposed park area. 
However, no deadlines are given and no 
real procedural guarantees are provided. 
We in the Congress, perhaps even more 
than other Americans, know that this 
could well mean that this principle might 
never become reality—and that even if 
the principle becomes practice it may be 
too late. In my view, private automobiles 
should be excluded from this lovely area 
and for one reason only—to accommo- 
date masses of private automobiles would 
mean the destruction of the area. Do we 
want to see miles of asphalt, parking lots, 
and traffic jams in the beautiful and 
primitive area? I don’t think any of us 
wish that, and so we must act to pre- 
vent it. Naturally, when we exclude pri- 
vate automobiles from an area such as 
this, alternate, public, means of trans- 
portation must be provided. This aspect 
of the proposed park has not been given 
the attention it deserves in the master 
plan. We are not talking here about just 
another beach and just some trees. This 
area is unequaled anywhere in the world 
for its majestic seacoast, its lovely green 
and rolling hills and its exquisite forests. 

This “island in time” provides us with 
a rare opportunity to save something 
that soon will be gone and that cannot 
be recreated. We have other areas 
where people can drive to the beach, 
stroll down a boardwalk, visit concession- 
ary stands and spend a Saturday after- 
noon, This is all right, but we don’t want 
all of our seashore and all of the few 
natural areas that remain to end up 
this way. We in the West, perhaps, have 
the good fortune to have more wild and 
untamed land surrounding us than in 
some other areas of our country. There 
really is no joy similar to that of hiking 
into the Sierra, into an area where there 
are no roads, no cars, no machines, no 
businesses and no crowds. We cannot 
preserve all of our land in this way. But, 
by some miracle, Point Reyes, just a 
few miles from San Francisco, has re- 
mained in this primitive state. 

At present, wilderness areas are more 
accessible to those with middle class in- 
come than to lower-incomed families. 
Point Reyes could be a place where peo- 
ple of all incomes and all races could 
have easy access to lovely wilderness. I 
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sincerely hope that the final plan for 
this park area will be expanded to in- 
clude 36,000 acres, with provisions for 
cheap and rapid public transportation 
from the population centers in the Bay 
Area to the lovely hiking trails of Point 
Reyes. I will do all that I can here in 
Congress to assist in this effort. 

Most of all, I hope to see some action 
on this question quickly—to insure the 
safety of the wilderness and the success 
of all our efforts to serve the people of 
California. 


THREE MOVING POEMS 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, Alaska’s 
newest newspaper, the River Times in 
Fairbanks, is rapidly becoming one of 
Alaska’s most respected newspapers. 

The River Times, operated by Rural 
CAP, emphasizes news that is relevant to 
the Native community. The first edition 
of this newspaper, published just last 
month, contained a wide variety of news 
items as well as some fine literature. 

One item in the River Times particu- 
larly caught my attention. On the editor’s 
page of the September 27, 1971, edition, 
I read with great delight three moving 
poems, After reading these poems, I 
thought the sensitivity and perception of 
the poets was most unusual. I am sure my 
colleagues in the Congress would find 
them most enlightening and I com- 
mend them to their attention. 

The poems follow: 

TSE Sun, THE Moon, THE NIGHT 
AND YESTERDAY 
The sun, warm it was, 
A friendly warmth ... 
Blind to aches that could 
Come. a blindness one gets when looking 
Straight into the sun... 
The shadows, Cast when yet the sun was 
high, 
Over valleys and hills of warm, 
Soft winds... 
Fresh of sticky, 
Spring leaves being 
Swept by... 
Soft, at first, 
Blending with the winds, the shadows, 
A warning... wasted ...on two 
Small, lonely smiles still blinded 
by the 
sum... 
Mountains, 
Waiting in the haze were hiding 
The night ... pale, white mists in 
The lowlands were first to 
warn them... 
of themselves, 
Of nights cold 
Union with the 
World, making 
Hands seek the 
Warmth of each 
Other against the 
Chilled stillness that would bring 
Out the perfume in her long, 
Soft hair... 
The moon, beginning 
Her soft, white glow 
Was second in warning 
Them of night's 


Cold blindness... 
Far different from the blindness 
Of the warm 
Sun... 
The blindness of the 
Night, which hides the 
World, and their 
Shyness, had arrived 
And then they were 
Blind... 
Together. 

PHIL KELLY. 
Like an immortal he had trod this land 
From time immemorial 
Standing tall and proud 
He traversed forest, mountain 
Prairie, plain 
With football soft as cloud 
He reverenced the living 
Respect gave to the dead 
Walking very close to God 
This Man with skin called red 
Invaded then his land 
Men of skin called white 
And named him animal! 


MERCIA. 
REBIRTH 
We are walked on and pushed aside, 
we are left with but a thread of pride, 
But to this we hold stubborniy, 
And now more and more begin to see, 
That we, the natives will not die. 
And when we rise again the white man will 
see his lie. 
To himself he has said that we are easy to 
control, 
But he could not see the fire that burns 
within every soul, 
Soon the flame will kindle, and then begin to 
roar. 
At first a few will rise and then many, many 
more. 
Our battlecry will shake the heavens, 
And from syllables now spoken they are 
running like so many frightened deer. 
Then all is over, peace restored, one race is 
left, 
Now something whiteman once refused to 
hear is ringing through the trees pure and 
clear 
It is us whiteman, we are saying We, the 
natives 
We are here. 
Amy KALLOCH. 


TRIBUTE TO ANGELOS CLONES 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise with the sad task of pay- 
ing final tribute to Angelos Clones, a 
Washington economist, a leader of the 
international resistance movement 
against the Greek military junta, and 
a fine man, who succumbed to lymphatic 
cancer yesterday morning at the age of 
41. 

His parting is a loss not only to his 
wonderful wife and children, but to all 
of us here and abroad who have been 
working for the return of democracy to 
Greece. Our efforts to end fascism in 
Greece, which are now showing some 
signs of success, are a living monument 
to Angelos Clones, who will be fondly 
remembered by all of us who worked by 
his side, and by the Greek people when 
they throw off their yoke of oppression. 
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UNITED NATIONS PURPOSE AS 
INTENDED 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of confusion and distortion as to 
what the United Nations represents or 
what it was intended to represent in the 
field of international cooperation, I feel 
that the intent of our country as one of 
the charter members might be best 
revealed by speeches of U.S. represent- 
atives in the formation of the United 
Nations in 1945. 

I insert an address by Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., Secretary of State, at the 
dedication of the CFR Headquarters and 
a press release of Cordell Hull, Senior 
Adviser to the U.S. delegation to the 
United Nations at this point, 


[From U.S. Dept. of State Bulletin, Apr. 8, 
1945] 


UNITED NATIONS WILL WRITE CHARTER FOR A 
WORLD ORGANIZATION 


(Address by the Secretary of State 1) 


In speaking here in New York this after- 
noon at the dedication of the building which 
is henceforth to be the headquarters of the 
Council on Foreign Relations, I come to bear 
witness, as has every Secretary of State dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century, to the 
great services and influence of this organiza- 
tion in spreading knowledge and understand- 
ing of the issues of United States foreign 
policy. 

Certainly today—after two world wars in 
25 years—there can be few Americans, 
whether they live in the East or the West 
or the South, who do not understand how 
directly and personally they are concerned 
in our relations with other nations. 

Ever since Pearl Harbor the hopes and 
thoughts of the people of this country have 
been centered increasingly upon creating at 
last a world organization which would be 
endowed with the power and the will this 
time truly to maintain the peace. 

And ever since Pearl Harbor intensive 
studies and preparatory discussions of such 
an organization have been carried on by this 
Government—and by other governments. 
There were many plans and a multitude of 
variations in viewpoint which had to be 
weighed and analyzed and adjusted. This 
process took two years and a half. 

By last summer we were ready for discus- 
sions with our principal Allies—the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, and China. Out of 
these discussions, and all the preliminary 
work that had gone before, evolved the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 

Since last October these Proposals have 
been before the peoples and the governments 
of all the United Nations for further dis- 
cussion and analysis. 

Now—seven months later—all the United 
Nations are about to meet in San Francisco 
to write the Charter of a world Organization 
on the basis of these Proposals. 

I have briefly reviewed this bit of history 
for a reason. 

It has taken three and a half years of the 
most prodigious and single-minded effort the 
world has ever seen to bring the fighting 
forces of the United Nations into the heart 


1 Delivered before the Council-on Foreign 
Relations at New York, N.Y., on Apr. 6, 1945 
and broadcast over the network of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 
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of Germany and close to the home islands of 
Japan, 

We can be sure that winning the peace 
is going to take a good deal longer and that 
it will be just as difficult and challenging a 
task. 

Early in the war, when the United States 
and the other United Nations were in mortal 
danger from our enemies, we were steady and 
resolute and we found the means to develop 
and strengthen that unity of action without 
which we could not win victory. This is, 
perhaps, more difficult, now that the im- 
mediate danger has passed. 

But the danger has not really passed—the 
danger that we shall fail in rebuilding the 
world and in preventing what would be the 
greatest and perhaps the fatal disaster of our 
history—another world war. 

What is required above everything else 
today is the same steadiness and fixed resolu- 
tion and clear understanding of our national 
interest with which we met the tests of war 
in 1942 and 1943 and 1944. Certainly we 
Shall never succeed if every road-block or 
every land-mine on the road to peace throws 
us into a panic and, conversely, if every 
hundred yards of clear going makes us think 
we have nothing more to worry about. 

It is with this point in mind that I wish 
to talk briefly with you about the San Fran- 
cisco conference and about some of the fore- 
bodings and difficulties that have arisen 
concerning it, 

First of all, let us keep the San Francisco 
conference in its proper perspective. It is not 
a peace conference. It will not deal with 
boundaries or reparations or questions con- 
cerned with the disarmament and control of 
Germany and Japan. Its purpose is to pre- 
pare the Charter of a world Organization to 
preserve the peace in the future which can 
be submitted to the member nations for 
adoption, 

It will be a difficult task, a task as difficult 
as the writing of our own Constitution in 
1787, for the conference at San Francisco, 
like the Convention in Philadelphia, will be 
pioneering a new way. The Charter will inevi- 
tably be the product of a series of adjust- 
ments just as our own Constitution was the 
product of a series of compromises between 
the North and the South, large States and 
small, the merchant interests and the 
agrarian interests. Without these adjust- 
ments of interest and viewpoint our Consti- 
tution could not have been written. Nor 
could it have been ratified by the 13 original 
States. 

Probably no charter that can be agreed 
upon at San Francisco will completely meet 
the wishes of any one of the United Nations. 
What we must do there is to create a frame- 
work for the world Organization that can 
command the support of the great majority 
of the peoples of the world, that will be 
soundly based, and that will be open to im- 
provement as we gain experience in the func- 
tioning of the Organization after it is 
established. 

I am reminded again of our own Constitu- 
tional Convention. The delegates to that 
Convention clearly foresaw the necessity for 
later adjustments and amendments and 
made provision for them. Indeed, the first ten 
amendments to our Constitution went into 
effect only four years after it was written. 

I believe that it was a wise decision, in- 
deed an essential one, that the establishment 
of the world Organization should be kept 
entirely separate and apart from the settle- 
ments that will follow this war. It has been 
said that by joining in the world Organiza- 
tion before the peace settlements are made 
the United States and other members would 
be committed in advance to maintaining all 
these settlements in perpetuity whether they 
are good or bad. 

Just the contrary is true. By creating the 
world Organization first, and separating its 
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functions from the peace settlements, we 
place it above and apart from these settle- 
ments and leave it just as free to deal with 
threats to the peace of the world that may 
later arise from these settlements as from 
any other causes. The Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals, through their provisions for dealing 
with any situation that might endanger the 
peace, provide for the exercise of this respon- 
sibility by the world Organization. 

For this reason, as well as for others, the 
rapid approach of the end of the war in 
Europe, far from making postponement of 
the San Francisco conference advisable, 
makes it all the more important that the 
conference be held on schedule and that its 
work be completed at the earliest possible 
moment. 

We have ahead of us many other tremen- 
dously difficult tasks with which the San 
Francisco conference will not be concerned. 
We shall not be able to accomplish these 
other tasks in a few weeks’ or a few months’ 
time. They will take years. We have to deal 
with the disarmament and control of Ger- 
many and Japan, after they have surren- 
dered, with the tasks of repairing tne dis- 
astrous damage done by the war to the 
world’s economy of assisting the liberated 
peoples to regain freedom and security, and 
of reaching the agreements on many other 
matters, social and economic, that are neces- 
sary to lasting peace. 

Concern is expressed over the prospects of 
the San Francisco conference because of the 
delays that have arisen over establishment 
of a new Polish Provisional Government of 
National Unity, or because of the questions 
raised by the Soviet request for separate 
membership in the Assembly of the world 
Organization of two of the Soviet Republics, 
or because of any other of the difficulties 
with which we are inevitably surrounded as 
we approach the end of the war. 

I can assure you that if we based our course 
of action on that line of reasoning we would 
never have a conference, or a world Organi- 
zation. New problems of this nature will con- 
tinue to arise. The coming months and years 
will be, in fact, a continuous challenge to our 
good sense and our will to master the diffi- 
culties of peace. 

I hope that all Americans will keep such 
temporary difficulties as the delay over the 
new Polish Provisional Government of Na- 
tional Unity in perspective. 

It is important that this new governinent 
be established in time to make it possible for 
Poland to be represented at San Francisco. 
The United States Government is doing all 
in its power to bring this about. Poland is 
a United Nation and should be there. 

But I ask you to remember that the agree- 
ment made at the Crimea Conference about 
Poland is only seven weeks old and that it 
was reached after two years of divergent 
views among the principal Allies about the 
Government of Poland. The delay in carrying 
out the Crimea decision on Poland has been 
disappointing, but in this perspective it has 
not been long. 

I ask you also to remember that the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, and the United States 
have repeatedly reaffirmed and always agreed 
in their common determination to see es- 
tablished a strong, independent, and demo- 
cratic Poland after this war. 

Nothing has happened to shake my belief 
that the Crimea agreement on Poland will 
be carried out. That agreement, you will re- 
call, provides that the new Polish Provisional 
Government of National Unity shall be 
formed by reorganizing the provisional gov- 
ernment now functioning in Poland “on a 
broader democratic basis with the inclusion 
of democratic leaders from Poland itself and 
from Poles abroad”, and that this new gov- 
ernment shall be pledged to holding free 
elections as soon as possible on the basis of 
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universal suffrage and secret ballot, with all 
democratic and anti-Nazi parties having the 
right to take part.* 

Our participation in that agreement 
refiects the steadfast determination of the 
United States Government to respect the 
legitimate rights of small nations. No na- 
tion In the world has shown greater interest 
than the United States in the independence 
of small countries and in their right to 
manage their own affairs. This principle is 
basic in our dealings with all nations. It is 
basic in our policy for the peace. It is basic 
in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. 

The freedom and independence of small 
nations cannot be maintained, however, un- 
less the large countries unite their power to 
preserve a peace in which the democratic 
rights of all nations can be upheld. 

The only hope of the small countries, as 
of the large countries, lies in a world so 
organized for peace that the industrial and 
military power of the large nations is used 
lawfully for the general welfare of all na- 
tions. The alternative is a world in anarchy 
in which lawless power runs riot and small 
nations are the first to be trampled 
underfoot. 

The large nations, and all the United Na- 
tions, are firmly united in the purpose and in 
the necessity to create a new world organized 
for peace, because it is to the vital interest 
of each of them to do so. Let us never forget 
that this unity of purpose and this com- 
munity of national interest is paramount to 
all the lesser differences among us in inter- 
ests and in history, language, and customs. 
Because of that paramount unity of purpose 
and community of interest, these lesser dif- 
ferences can be and will be overcome, as 
they arise, through the hard and exacting 
day-to-day work of consultation, negotiation, 
and adjustment which are the essence of 
successful cooperation among free peoples. 

Eight years ago my great predecessor, Cor- 
dell Hull, when speaking before the Council 
on Foreign Relations, called for “a world 
organized for peace and advancing civiliza- 
tion, rather than for war and degrading 
savagery.” 

Now, after the devastating war which he 
foresaw, the world has its chance. It has 
taken the sacrifice of millions of lives, the 
outpouring of our wealth, and untold de- 
struction and suffering to bring us to this 
moment. à 

The San Francisco conference will be a 
decisive juncture in the history of America 
and of the world. But we are only at the 
beginning of the long road to lasting peace. 

If we are to complete the journey, surely 
we will neither fail nor falter now, when we 
have hardly begun upon it. 

American character and America’s achieve- 
ments have been fashioned by high vision and 
good common sense. With that power of 
vision to keep the goal we seek always be- 
fore us, and that common sense to guide 
us, I know that America will not fail either 
the world or herself. 

[From U.S, Dept. of State Bulletin, July 1, 
1945] 


STATEMENT By CORDELL HULL * 


The San Francisco conference will live In 
history as one of the great milestones in 
man’s upward climb toward a truly civilized 
existence. The Charter of the United Nations 
adopted there provides an essential frame- 
work within which the peace-loving nations 
of the world can work together, more effec- 
tively than ever before, toward banishing 
war and toward providing wider opportuni- 
ties and greater facilities for human 
progress. 

That Charter draws together and brings to 
& focus the basic moral and political ideals 


2 BULLETIN of Feb. 18, 1945, p. 215. 
*Mr. Hull is Senior Adviser to the United 
States Delegation. 
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which must underlie a workable system of 
organized relations among nations. Through 
such a system alone can mankind hope in 
the world of today to achieve peace and 
security, justice and fair-dealing, cultural 
and material advancement. It builds on the 
experience of ages, as well as on the realities 
of the modern world forged in the ordeal of 
two World Wars. 

The delegations of the 50 nations rep- 
resented at San Francisco have labored there 
in the spirit in which they have been fight- 
ing the latest and costliest war for human 
freedom. The Charter which they have pro- 
duced stems from the great documents that, 
in the darkest hours of the war, served for 
humanity as beacon lights of hope and 
determination—the Atlantic Charter, the 
Declaration by United Nations, the Moscow 
Four-Nation Declaration, the Tehran Dec- 
laration, the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, the 
decisions of the Crimea Conference.‘ 

The magnificent success of the San Fran- 
cisco conference attests to the unshakeable 
resolve of the United Nations to work 
together in peace—as they have worked 
together in war—to preserve the ideals for 
which they have been and are making such 
tremendous sacrifices, to make the realiza- 
tion of these ideals a living monument to 
those who have given their lives that these 
ideals may endure. 

We now have, at long last, a Charter of a 
world organization capable of fulfilling the 
hopes of mankind. It is a human rather 
than a perfect instrument. It has within it 
ample flexibility for growth and develop- 
ment, for dynamic adaptation to changing 
conditions. 

The Charter will work, and grow, and im- 
prove, if our Nation and all nations devoted 
to peace maintain the spirit in which they 
have created it and remain eternally vigilant 
in support and defense of the great ideals on 
which it is founded. 

There are many difficulties and complexi- 
ties ahead of us. We must still bring the 
present war to a victorious conclusion, We 
must heal the wounds of the war and repair 
its ravages. We need build toward new hori- 
zons of enduring peace and of an increasing 
measure of social and economic well-being. 
In the performance of these vast tasks, our 
chances of success have been immeasurably 
strengthened because 50 nations—different 
in race, language, historic background, and 
attitude toward lfe—have found common 
ground at San Francisco and have agreed on 
a Charter for the United Nations. 

The Charter now goes to the peoples and 
legislatures of the world for ratification. 

Out of long experience—out of what I see 
ahead—I appeal with all my heart to our 
Nation and to all United Nations to ratify 
the Charter and to bring into existence, as 
soon as possible, the international Organiza- 
tion for which it provides. Upon the success 
of that Organization depends the fulfillment 
of humanity’s highest aspirations and the 
very survival of our civilization. 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE ® 


We have completed the United Nations 
Charter. We have just begun to make a 
United Nations peace. The next step is rati- 
fication of the Charter by the United States 
and a sufficient number of other countries to 
bring the world Organization into being and 
set it to work. That cannot come too soon if 
we are to realize the hope which the San 
Francisco Charter has given to the world. 

The four members of Congress on the 
American Delegation have already made an 
inestimable contribution to the Charter by 


‘For texts of these documents, see Toward 
the Peace—Documents (Department of State 
Publication 2298). 

* Made on his arrival in Washington from 
San Francisco after the close of the Con- 
ference. 
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the leading part they played at San Fran- 
cisco, Now it is the turn of the whole Senate 
to give force and effect to this work. I hope 
that the United States, after due considera- 
tion by the Senate, may be among the first, 
if not the first, to ratify the Charter. That 
would be fitting to the place of leadership 
our country holds in war and peace. 

In Washington the war against Japan may 
seem far away. At San Francisco it is never 
possible to forget the magnitude of that 
struggle which must still be won. 

Every day we were at work as delegates in 
San Francisco upon the Charter, American 
warships, transports, and planes carrying 
fighting men left the Golden Gate for the 
battle-fronts. And every day, by other planes 
and ships, the wounded came back from 
Okinawa. There was and is no pause for the 
men who fight and die. There can be no pause 
for us at home, The tasks of peace that le 
ahead of us are urgent. The stakes could not 
be higher. Let us get on with all we have to 
do—to make victory and peace secure. 


L. CPL. EDWARD F. STARRETT 
AWARDED NAVY CROSS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
L. Cpl. Edward F. Starrett, a fine young 
man from Maryland, was _ recently 
awarded the Navy Cross for extraordi- 
nary heroism in the Republic of Vietnam. 
I wish to honor him by including the 
following article in the RECORD. 

CITATION: 


For extraordinary heroism while serving 
as a Mortar Gunner with Company G, Sec- 
ond Battalion, Fifth Marines, First Marine 
Division in connection with combat oper- 
ations against the enemy in the Republic of 
Vietnam. During the early morning hours 
of 9 December 1970, while occupying a posi- 
tion in defense of a hamlet in Que Son Dis- 
trict of Quang Nam Province, a unit of 
Marines and Regional Forces soldiers came 
under ground attack by a large North Viet- 
namese Army force supported by intense 
mortar and rocket-propelled grenade fire. 
During the initial moments of the assault, 
Lance Corporal Starrett was wounded when 
an enemy mortar damaged the bunker in 
which he was located. Although momentar- 
ily stunned, he recovered quickly and ran 
across the fire-swept terrain to his mortar 
position. As he commenced firing illumina- 
tion rounds, a grenade landed in the pit he 
occupied, but he escaped further injury by 
quickly diving out of the emplacement. Re- 
turning to his gun, he found it inoperable 
and also observed that some of the hostile 
soldiers had penetrated the defensive 
perimeter. Observing one of the enemy pre- 
paring to hurl a hand grenade at the com- 
munications center, he prevented this action 
with an accurate burst of fire. Lance Cor- 
poral Starrett then commenced firing at the 
advancing enemy soldiers and immediately 
became a target for enemy grenades. Al- 
though wounded again, he continued his 
vigorous defense of the position, accounting 
for two more hostile soldiers and preventing 
further penetration at that point. Later, he 
stood in full view of the enemy and, seem- 
ingly oblivious to the grenades detonating 
around him, fired round after round into the 
attacking unit. Sustaining numerous casual- 
ties, the enemy was forced to retreat. By his 
courage, aggressive fighting spirit, and un- 
faltering devotion to duty in the face of 
grave personal danger, Lance Corporal Star- 
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rett was greatly instrumental in repelling 
a determined enemy force and upheld the 
highest traditions of the Marine Corps and 
of the United States Naval Service. 


LOWELLVILLE, OHIO, CELEBRATES 
SENIOR CITIZEN DAY 


HON. CHARLES J. CARNEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. CARNEY. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
October 17, 1971, I had the privilege of 
helping the village of Lowellville, Ohio 
celebrate ‘“Lowellville Senior Citizen 
Day.” 

This celebration was a landmark for 
Lowellville Village, Mahoning County and 
the State of Ohio, in that all the senior 
citizens of an entire community were 
gathered together under one roof. The 
senior citizens were honored as “the very 
special residents” of the city, and so they 
are. Through their dedication and faith- 
fulness, they helped to make Lowelilvilie 
a great community just as senior citizens 
throughout our land helped to make 
America the great Nation it is. 

I commend the initiative Lowellville 
has taken in proclaiming a day for its 
senior citizens. Communities throughout 
the country would do well to follow the 
excellent example set by Loweliville, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD the names of 
Lowellville’s wonderful senior citizens as 
well as the community leaders, groups 
and organizations who made “Lowellville 
Senior Citizen Day” a most successful 
and enjoyable occasion. 

PROGRAM 

National Anthem, Linda Nock. 

Invocation, Rev. Henry King, Lowellville 
Methodist Church. 

Introduction of Toastmaster, Donald M. 
Nolfi. 

Toastmaster, Dan W. Donatelli. 

Welcome Address, Hon. Joseph J. Rossi, 
Mayor of Lowellville. 

Introduction of Sponsors, Donald M. Nolf. 

Introduction of Senior Citizens, Dan W. 
Donatelli. 

Special Awards, Hon. Joseph J. Rossi, 
Mayor. 

Remarks, Ralph W. Skerratt, Jr., President 
Falcon Foundry. 

Prizes, Councilman William Augustine, Sam 
Perrotta. 

Main Address, Hon, Charles J. 
Congressman 19th District. 

Benediction, Rev. Wm. J. Witt, Pastor Holy 
Rosary Church. 

Dinner Music, Linda Nock-Anthony Rogers. 

Guest Clergy: Rev. Steve Dimoff, Holy 
Rosary Church; Rey. Alan Parels, First Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Mayor, Joseph J. Rossi. 

Clerk-Treasurer, Donald M. Nolfi. 

Solicitor, Ralph DelFraino. 

Building Inspector, Steve Conti. 

Engineer, Ted Dastoli. 

Administrator, Nick Dalch. 

Police Chief, Ormond J. Donatelli. 

Fire Chief, Edward Primavera. 

Plumbing & Heating Inspector, Carmen 
Conti. 

Council President, Willlam McCaughtry. 

Members of Council, William Augustine, 
Tom Cadwallader, Anthony Pantana, Sam 
Perrotta, Nick Tanferno. 


Carney, 
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Police, Peter Argenziano, Ron Evans, Elmer 
Greco, Pat Iudiciani, Frank Lellio, James 
Noufer. 

Ray Nero, Sewage Plant Operator. 


LOWELLVILLE SENIOR CITIZENS 

Arthur Agee, Mary Augustine, Ralph Ar- 
genziano, Angiolina Altiero, Catherine Al- 
fano, Marie Brownlee, Louie Bongrazio, 
Domenic Boano, Donald Boland, Hazel Bo- 
land, Warren Book. 

Helen Book, Sylvester Burke, Joseph Burke, 
Mary Brinsko, Clara Burns, Eunice Black, 
Sydney Burkey, Frank Curry, Maye Curry, 
Earl Cunningham, Marcia Cunningham, 
Venanzio Ciccone, Lucy Ciccone. 

Mary Coss, Maria Carchedi, Angelo Crocetti, 
Caroline Crocetti, Carmela Cicuto, Joseph 
Casillo, Nick DeMarsh, Nick DeLetis, Margaret 
Drain, Felix DeLullo, Nettie DeLullo, Pas- 
qualine DeLisio, Josephine DeLisio. 

Guy DiMarino, Guido DePasquale, Anna 
DePasquale, Albert Delisio, Mary DePaul, 
Josephine D’Onofrio, Rachel Durbin, Vin- 
cenzo Dastoli, Cosmo DiCioccio, Mary Di- 
Cioccio, Sam DeOto, Carmel DeOto. 

Kathryn Davies, Achille DiRusso, Leonard 
Esposito, Evangeline Esposito, Wallace Er- 
skine, Ruth Erskine, Edward Erskine, Mary 
Eagan, Donato Ellenico, John Frech, Frances 
Frech. 

Joseph Fisher, Nellie Fisher, Julia Flora, 
Frank Fire, Pauline Fire, Americ Faraglia, 
Jennie Fanto, Frances Greco, William Gio- 
vanello, Sr., Louie Gliemmo, Irene Gliemmo. 

Anna Galazia, James Gray, Agnes Gray, 
Sarah Gray, John Hartman, Naomi Hartman, 
Agnes Hoffman, Ann Kerr, Olive Hines, 
Catherine Iudiciani, Paul V. Johnson, Peter 
Juric, Dorthy Juric. 

Mabel Jones, Gertrude Lawrence, Elmer 
Liggett, Angelo Lucido, Nerina Lucido, Ralph 
Logozzo, Carmela Logozzo, Louis Leardi, John 
Lintner, Frank Mangine, Jennie Mangine, 
Andrew Masters. 

Ann Masters, Blair Mills, Joseph Meehan, 
Irene McCarthy, Joseph Mariotti, Pearl 
Mentzer, Mike Mongine, Minnie Mongine, 
Marjorie McBride, Julianna Martin, Leland 
McBride. 

Gertrude McBride, James Mullen, Olive 
Mullen, Florence McGinnis, Stella Mash, 
Louise Melillo, Joe Minno, Katherine Minno, 
John Martin, Freda Milligan, Edmund Merz, 
Lois Merz, Joe Musolino. 

Patsy Melillo, Lucy Notoreschi, Fred Nolfi, 
Consiglia Nolfi, Mike Nero, Catherine Nero, 
Connie Nero, Andy Primavera, John Puha- 
rich, Joe Polito, Josephine Polito. 

John Piskovich, Zoera Piskovich, Ben Pol- 
lice, Domenic Perrotta, Ben Polis, Nancy 
Quinn, Frank Reali, Ersilia Rozzi, Joe Riba- 
rich, Mary Bibarich, James Rotz. Tom Reese, 
Sr., Florence Reese. 

Maxie Reed, Annie Ripple, Domenic Ra- 
pone, Julia Rozzi, Vincent Spinosa, Filomena 
Spinosa, Zora Sontich, Tom Sherrick, Doro- 
thy Smith, Isa Schraum, Ann Sylvester, Sam 
Simon. 

Tillie Simon, Joe Schrader, Julia Schrader, 
Anna Shevetz, Sam Sorvillo, Wm. B. Sonnen- 
litter, Carl Schiffert, Gladys Shingledecker, 
Joe Stephenson, Dorothy Stephenson, James 
Tanferno. 

Anna Tanferno, Concezio Tibero, Adeline 
Torella, Vincenzio Tamburino, Teresa Tam- 
burino, Gabriel Tamburino, Mike Vuletich, 
Fred Wild, Pearl Wild, Jenny Wright, Marie 
Walters, Angelo Zarlengo, Rose Zarlengo. 


A SINCERE TRIBUTE 


Gathered here today are community lead- 
ers and representatives of professional, busi- 
ness, industrial, financial, educational, reli- 
gious, political and other groups and organi- 
zations to pay tribute to the “Lowellville 
Senior Citizens” who have been faithful and 
dedicated to their community. 

SPONSORS OF LOWELLVILLE SENIOR CITIZEN DAY 


Aluminum Color Industries, Arnold Spi- 
noza, President. 
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Butch & McCree Paving, Eugene Butch, 
Partner, 

Conti Plumbing & Heating, Ralph Conti, 
President. 

Cunningham's, Inc., George E. Cunning- 
ham, President. 

C. D. Ambrosia, Carmen Ambrosia, Presi- 
dent. 

DeLullo Electric Company, William De- 
Lullo, President. 

Falcon Foundry, Ralph W. Skerratt, Jr., 
President. 

Loweliville Allied Charities, Jean Mehler, 
Secretary. 

Lowellville Savings & Banking, Albert 
Schreier, Sec'y-Treasurer. 

Lowellville Superette, Frank Lucido, Part- 
ner. 


Mount Carmel Society, Joseph Ferraro, 
President. 

Ohio Water Service, Pierce Bailey, Presi- 
dent. 

Village Government, 
Administration. 


Lowellville Village 


SPECIAL AWARDS AND PRIZES DONATED BY 
Bessemer-Hillsyille Bus Co, 
Carchedi's Restaurant 
Carbon Limestone 
Coppola Painting 

Dart Trucking 

Debby’s Beauty Salon 
Kreock’s Hardware 
Lowellville Lions 
Lowellyille Drugs 
McDonagh Insurance 
Melillo’s Tavern 

Meehan's Fountain 

Rex Machine 

Saad Construction 
Torella’s Market 


SENIOR CITIZENS HONORED GUESTS 


Gus Arp, Minnie Arp, Homer Burns, Helen 
Burns, Richard Burns, Kenneth Baker, James 
Chutz. 

Olga Crissinger, MickiIna Chutz, Julia De- 
Lullo, Mary Jane Harris, Clingan Jackson, 
Freda Krall, Laura Lanz, 

Kate McFarland, Irwin Gerlach, Mary Mc- 
Bride, Rose Mediate, D. L. Metzger, Ruth 
Metzger, Berneda Moore. 

Ernest Norberg, Jim Polis, Andy Rotunno, 
Rose Rotunno, Jim Romeo, Mary Smith, 
Rickie Scholl, Jennie Torella, 


BANQUET COMMITTEE 


Joseph J. Rossi, Chairman; William Au- 
gustine, Co-Chairman; Irma Carchedi, Co- 
Chairman; Dan W. Donatelli, Co-Chairman; 
Donald M. Nolfi, Co-Chairman; Sam Perrotta, 
Co-Chairman, 

Angie Balogh, Tom Cadwallader, Carmen 
Conti, Steve Conti, George Chornock, Nick 
Daich, Orman Donatelli, Alfred Donatelli. 

Claire Dovich, Joseph Ferraro, Theresa Lo- 
gozzo, Novella Mamula, Joe Menichini, Wil- 
liam McCaughtry, Ray Nero, Irma Nock. 

Edward Primavera, Mary Perry, Anthony 
Pantana, Ernie Rogers, Helen Saad, Betty 
Shevetz, Nick Tanferno, Elizabeth Tomasino. 


Mr. Speaker, at this time I insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the talk I gave 
to the Lowellville Senior Citizens. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND THE SENIOR CITIZENS 
(By Congressman CHARLES J. CARNEY) 


I should like to talk to you today for a 
few minutes about Social Security. The 
broad term of Social Security includes such 
matters as the right to a job; to fair pay; to 
sufficient food and clothing; to adequate 
shelter and medical care; and to protection 
against poverty in old age or due to death or 
disability of the breadwinner. I will speak in 
detail about the last situation—the protec- 
tion which must be afforded our senior citi- 
zens and those who suffer hardships due to 
death or disability of the breadwinner. 

I am sure that most, if not all of us here, 
remember the battle that faced President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt when the first Social 
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Security Act was passed in 1935. President 
Roosevelt pointed out that a sound Social 
Security Insurance program applied the 
sound principle of pooling risks to reduce in- 
dividual hardships; that such a program 
would insure steady purchasing power and 
promote full employment because it would 
help to maintain steady markets for busi- 
ness and agriculture. He talked too about 
the dignity of the individual—for prior to 
this time any aid to the senior citizens was 
make-shift aid coming from inadequate 
state and private welfare organizations or 
the family itself. Those who so vigorously 
opposed this program said it would have a 
serious effect on individual initiative —They 
called it a dole. Thank God that President 
Roosevelt had his way! 

Later, when National Health Insurance, or 
Medicare, was proposed—again the oppo- 
nents spent millions lobbying against it. It 
was opposed on the grounds that it would be 
harmful to medical progress and the in- 
tegrity of the doctors. None of the dire pre- 
dictions of the opponents have come to pass. 

Individual hardships have been reduced, 
the purchasing power of the senior citizens 
through Social Security has provided its 
share of a market for business and agricul- 
ture and has stimulated employment. The 
Medicare portion has not in any instance 
been harmful to medical progress. It cer- 
tainly has not decreased the income to the 
medical profession and I can see no instance 
where it has put the doctors under political 
control. 

I feel that the passage of the Social Se- 
curity Act in 1935 was one of the greatest 
achievements in the history of our country. 
Yet from where I sit in Washington, there 
is absolutely no doubt in my mind that 
many portions of the Act as it now operates 
are inadequate and must be changed. It is 
true that Congress approved a 15% boost in 
Social Security benefits effective January 1, 
i970. And when I became a member of Con- 
gress, I voted with the majority of Congress 
in enacting another 10% increase in 1971. I 
did so with some misgivings because I felt 
the increase should have been higher in 
view of the desperate position those on the 
fixed income of Social Security were facing 
because of inflation and the high cost of 
living. 

However, these bills which were restricted 
solely to an increase in monthly payments, 
did not reach other major problems facing 
the senior citizens and others covered by 
the Social Security Act. In March 1971 I in- 
troduced a Social Security Reform Bill 
which: 

1. Provided an additional 5% across-the- 
board increase in Social Security benefits. 

2. Provided automatic cost of living in- 
creases. 

3. Increased the amount of money a re- 
tired person could earn without losing his 
Social Security benefits. 

4, Extended Medicare coverage to disability 
recipients regardless of age. 

In April 1971 I sponsored another Social 
Security Bill which: 

1. Permitted increased Social Security 
benefits to a married couple based on the 
husband and wife’s combined earnings; and 

2. Entitled widows and widowers to a bene- 
fit equal to the amount their deceased spouse 
would have received if still alive. 

I am happy to report that all six of these 
provisions were in essence incorporated in 
Chairman Mills’ Welfare and Social Security 
Reform Bill which has passed the House and 
is now before the Senate. One of my provi- 
sions which was not incorporated was cov- 
ering the cost of prescription drugs under 
Medicare. I shall continue to fight for this 
benefit. 

In the meantime, I have not neglected 
other segments of Senior Citizens. I have in- 
troduced into the House of Representatives a 
bill which will enable railroad employees to 
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retire at age 55 with 30 years of service and 
which will protect their annuity increases. 

As many of you know, the Homestead Ex- 
emption Constitutional Amendment which 
I sponsored while I was a Senator in the 
Ohio State Senate was approved by the 
voters in 1970. Iam hopeful that this session 
of the Ohio State Legislature will pass a bill 
implementing this Constitutional Amend- 
ment. 

In conclusion, many people have said to 
me, “Why are you so gung-ho on Social Se- 
curity and the Senior Citizens?” and I say 
to them: I will tell you why. Social Security 
and Medicare are not welfare. They are some- 
thing the wage earner has earned. 

I also say: These people have invested their 
sweat and labor to make this country great. 
They are leaving a better world for their 
children and grandchildren. But most of all, 
the most precious thing in life is the dignity 
of man. This our Senior Citizens have a 
right to—and I will fight for it as long as I 
am able. 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
insert an account of the affair which was 
printed in the Youngstown Vindicator 
on Monday, October 18, 1971. 

The article follows: 


CARNEY URGES More REFORMS To Assist 
SENIOR CITIZENS 


LOWELLVILLE.—More rights for senior citi- 
zens under reformed Social Security were 
emphasized by U.S. Rep. Charles J. Carney, 
principal speaker at Lowellville Senior Citi- 
zen Day observance at the Sokol Center Res- 
taurant Sunday afternoon. 

“This celebration marks a landmark for 
Lowellville Village, Mahoning County and 
the state of Ohio, in that all the senior citi- 
zens of an entire community are gathered 
together," Congressman Carney told some 300 
senior citizens, community leaders, repre- 
sentatives of professional, business, indus- 
trial, financial, educational, religious groups 
and organizations. 

“Yours is not an isolated generation,” Car- 
ney continued, “and I believe that under re- 
formed Social Security, senior citizens should 
have the right to jobs, fair play, food, cloth- 
ing, medicare, old-age disability and death 
benefits.” 

TELLS OF BILL 


He added, “I believe that under Social Se- 
curity reform there should be an automatic 
escalation clause to take care of cost-of- 
living increases, with added benefits for 
widows, It’s a sad thing when the bread- 
winner, who gets 100 per cent benefit, dies 
and his widow gets only a two-thirds benefit. 
Such a bill is now before the Senate, having 
passed the House of Representatives.” 

Mayor Joseph J. Rossi was general chair- 
man and sponsors were Lowellville businesses 
and the village administration. Cochairmen 
were Councilman William Augustine, Irma 
Carchedi, Dan W, Donatelli, Donald M. Nolfi, 
clerk-treasurer, and Councilman Sam Per- 
rotta. 

AWARDS PRESENTED 

Special awards were presented to Sydney 
Burkey, 91; Consiglia Nolfi, 91, and Marie 
Walters, 92. The oldest senior citizen award 
went to Sylvester Burke, 96. 

Mrs. Anna Shevetz received an award for 
the mother with the most living children 
(10), and the oldest resident award went to 
Jenny Wright, who has been a citizen of 
Lowelliville for 83 years. 

A duplicate prize was awarded to Mr. and 
Mrs. Gabriel Tamburino, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Sam DeOte, each married 58 years, as the 
oldest married couples. 

Entertainment was provided by organists 
Linda Nock and Anthony Rogers; a drum 
and accordion combo, John DeLucia and 
Richard Tisone, and a medley of barbershop 
songs by the Youngstown Barbershop Cho- 
rus, Youngstown Chapter, SPEBSQA. 
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Invocation was led by the Rev. Henry King, 
pastor of Lowellville United Methodist 
Church. Benediction was by the Rev. William 
J. Witt, pastor of Holy Rosary Church, and 
Dan W. Donatelli was toastmaster. 


YMCA AND SALVATION ARMY EN- 
DORSE THE DANIELS YOUTH 
CAMP SAFETY ACT 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, within the week, the House of 
Representatives will have the oppor- 
tunity to pass the Youth Camp Safety 
Act as part of the Higher Education Act. 
Since Mr. PEYSER of New York and I 
introduced this safety legislation to the 
education bill, it has been my purpose 
to call attention to the need for com- 
prehensive youth camp safety legislation 
through the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. In 
the October 18 issue of the Recorp, I in- 
cluded the letter of support from the 
Boy Scouts of America. This national or- 
ganization recognizes the inadequacy of 
present regulation and endorses our 
amendment as the most effective means 
to achieve national safety standards. 

Today, my subcommittee received let- 
ters of support from two national phil- 
anthropic organizations which, like the 
Boy Scouts, are concerned about the 
welfare of young people. The Salvation 
Army and the YMCA have enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed the Youth Camp Safety 
Act. The support of organizations such 
as the Salvation Army and the YMCA 
further indicates the need for the pro- 
posed legislation. 

I would, therefore, urge my colleagues 
to give serious consideration to the fol- 
lowing letter and telegram of support 
and arrive at the same conclusion: 
Younc MEN’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS, 

New York, N.Y., October 19, 1971. 
Mr. Dominick V. DANIELS, 
Chairman, U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN DANIELS: This is to express 
genuine and enthusiastic support for the in- 
tent and substance of the “Youth Camp 
Safety Act”—Title 19, H.R. Bill 7248—spon- 
sored by Representative Daniels (Democrat) 
of New Jersey and Representative Peyser 
(Republican) of New York. The protection 
of children and youth in the organized camps 
of America through sound safety standards 
is indeed important and a genuine concern 
of the National Board of YMCA’s. 

The utilization of the expertise of knowl- 
edgeable camping leaders to assist the Sec- 
retary in an advisory and consultative role 
regarding the promulgation of camp stand- 
ards is wise at both the federal level and in 
the state programs. This is a distinct 
advantage. 

I am deeply impressed with the remedial 
character of Title 19 as contrasted to a penal 
approach for seeking safety in camps. It is 
of particular importance to camping leaders 
that the law's intent is to upgrade safety 
practices by encouraging the elimination of 
safety hazards in consultation with the camp 
owner and director. The primary focus of 
this bill on “serious violations” is a genuine 
asset for effective implementation. 
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At the same time the application of the 
“General Duty” clause for each camp owner 
will strengthen and support the excellent 
standards and practices developed by the 
competent and concerned camp owners and 
directors over many years of very significant 
service to youth and families. 

It is therefore a privilege to support Title 
19, the “Youth Camp Safety Act.” 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES C, KUJAWA, 
Director, Camping Services. 


THE SALVATION ARMY, 
October 19, 1971. 
Dominick V. DANIELS, 
Chairman, Select Subcommittee on Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Salavation Army is vitally concerned 
with camping legislation and strongly en- 
dorses Daniels-Peyser bill, H.R. 7248 without 
substitution of any other bill. 

Mrs. BRIGADIER BARBARA WHEATLEY, 

National Camping Consultant. 


INTERNATIONAL CREDIT UNION 
DAY 


HON. CHARLES J. CARNEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. CARNEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to note the 
designation of October 21 as Interna- 
tional Credit Union Day. 

Credit unions have played an impor- 
tant role in the financial security and 
independence of many Americans. With- 


out them, many people would be unable 
to find an available source of credit in 
emergency situations. They have also 
helped to foster a sense of thrift and 


savings, thus benefitting the entire 
economy. 

It should not be forgotten that credit 
unions were born in 1916 to help elimi- 
nate the unethical practices of loan 
sharks preying upon poor but hard- 
working people. At a time when truth- 
in-lending was rare, or even nonexistent, 
credit unions were taking action to im- 
prove the position of potential victims 
of such unethical practices. Nearly 50 
years later, the credit unions were work- 
ing hard to see that trust-in-lending was 
finally made a national policy. 

In addition, America’s credit unions 
have attempted to provide low-cost loans 
to small businessmen who would have 
been unable to obtain it through other 
institutions. Their chief concern has al- 
ways been to help people, even though 
they may not always be able to make a 
profit. Credit unions often must rely on 
volunteers to serve on boards and com- 
mittees, and thousands of people have 
freely given much of their time to further 
this movement. 

For these reasons, I felt that credit 
unions have dedicated themselves to an 
important public service, and are, in- 
deed, worthy of a day of national 
recognition. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge every American to 
join in the observance of International 
Credit Union Day on October 21. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


SURVEY SAYS SCHOOL MORALE IS 
ERODING 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Wil- 
liam Steven of the New York Times has 
prepared an analysis of a recent school 
study in New York which should be of 
interest to educators throughout the 
nation. 

I am placing the anlyses in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD in order to give it 
widest exposure. 

The analyses follows: 


SURVEY Says SCHOOL MORALE Is ERODING 
(By William K., Stevens) 


Most students in a sampling of 15 New 
York State high schools, five of them in New 
York City, have said that their teachers do 
not respect, understand or help them, ac- 
cording to an independent study sponsored 
by the so-callec Fleischmann Commission 
on the quality and financing of education. 

The study indicates that “many students 
are finding their school experience painful 
and that most are finding it unenjoyable,” 
says a report prepared jointly by Community 
Resources Limited, an independent research 
concern in Ann Arbor, Mich., and the Human 
Affairs Research Council, a similar concern 
in New York City. 

Further, the study found teachers are gen- 
erally unaware of the students’ feelings, and 
seem confused and torn between their own 
rather progressive educational ideals and the 
everyday demands made on them to main- 
tain order and control. 

As a result, the study report asserts, that 
is a major breakdown of the traditional 
teacher-student relationship and a first-or- 
der crisis of morale that seriously under- 
mines teaching itself. 

This is said to be true even though stu- 
dents and teachers share many of the same 
basic values and educational ideas and de- 
scribe each other generally as being 
“friendly.” 

STRUCTURES BLAMED 


The report argues that the large size, mon- 
olithic structure, and authoritarian, hierar- 
chial organizations of the schools are mostly 
to blame for the situation—that in such an 
environment, teachers and students are al- 
most bound to feel and behave the way they 
do. 

Among the report’s recommendations is a 
proposal that school units be made much 
smaller, not exceeding 150 to 200 students. 
Such units could operate, separately and 
autonomously, inside present school build- 
ings, the report points out. One New York 
City high school, Haaren, this year has di- 
vided itself into 16 such units, 

Such units, the report contends, would 
allow a sense of community and shared pur- 
pose to develop, and teachers and students 
could know and understand one another in 
ways that are impossibe in present schools. 

The 195-page report entitied “High 
Schools in Crisis,” was submitted a few days 
ago to the New York State Commission on 
the Quality Cost and Financing of Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education, headed by 
Manly Fleischmann, a Buffalo lawyer. 

The commission, which is expected to is- 
sue its recommendations by December, was 
named by Governor Rockefeller and the State 


Board of Regents in 1969. 
VIEWED AS “SIGNIFICANT” 


Staff members of the commission said 
yesterday that the 18 members of the com- 
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mission had not yet read the highschool 
study report, but that the staff viewed it as 
“significant” and expected it to be favorably 
received. 

The chief author of the report was Dr. 
Alan E. Guskin of Community Resources 
Limited, which is associated informally with 
the University of Michigan. Over the last few 
years his organization has developed opinion- 
survey techniques and questionnaires and 
used them in other high schools in the coun- 
try. The survey of the New York schools was 
made last April and May. 

To determine teacher and student atti- 
tudes, detailed questionnaires were given to 
2,488 students and 749 teachers in the 15 
high schools—five in New York City, four in 
large upstate cities, and the rest in smaller 
localities. The schools varied in social and 
ethnic makeup and ranged in enrollment 
from 1,400 to 5,700. They were not otherwise 
identified in the study report. 

Much of the situation in the schools, says 
the report, could be traced to their size. Hun- 
dreds or thousands of students in a single 
building require rigid measures of control so 
that outright chaos may be avoided, the re- 
port notes. 

The study found that many students be- 
lieved that the rules were applied unfairly 
and arbitrarily and wanted a lessening of dis- 
cipline. 

Teachers, on the other hand, were said to 
have favored more rigid measures of dis- 
cipline and control, even while they espoused 
progressive educational ideals. 

Further, the report says, “students and 
teachers do not view each other as individ- 
uals but simply as group members” in the 
impersonal atmosphere of the large high 
school. 

“DON’T ENJOY RELATING” 


The survey found that in such an atmos- 
phere, students generally feel “that teachers 
do not understand their problems, do not 
help them do their best, do not help them 
improve their skills and are not concerned 
with their future.” 

“Students just do not enjoy relating to 
their teachers and don’t like the experiences 
they were having in school,” the report 
went on. 

Students’ views of administrators were 
found to be similar: “They are not acces- 
sible, they are not friendly, and there is 
great tension between students and admin- 
istrators.” 

The questionnaires indicated that black 
students were acutely conscious of what they 
perceived as “overt racism" in the schools. 
For example, more than half the blacks felt 
they were being excluded from school activi- 
ties because of race. 

Only 11 per cent of the white students 
thought that was true, and a sizable propor- 
tion of white teachers seemed to feel that 
blacks had taken more than their share of 
influence, White teachers also commented 
frequentiy that blacks exhibited racism 
against them. 

The study report recommends that in 
schools where there is only a small minority 
of black teachers and administrators, their 
numbers be drastically increased. 

MOST DISLIKE SCHOOL 

More than 66 per cent of all the students 
surveyed indicated that they did not enjoy 
school, but only about a quarter said that 
none of their teachers were friendly. 

The study group found general agreement 
between teachers and students on some 
major questions of values. Both, for ex- 
ample, put a high priority on self-under- 
standing and working for change in social 
institutions. 

But for the most part, students and 
teachers did not agree on their perceptions 
of the school situation. “Teachers seem to 
be unaware of the negative feelings of their 
students,” the report said. “They seem to be 
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denying the existence of the students’ per- 
ceptions.” 

When asked to assign “positive,” “average” 
or “negative” values to school morale, 52 per 
cent of students picked “negative,” while 64 
per cent of teachers picked “positive.” 

Asked to assign the same values to the 
“over-all educational process,” 52 per cent 
of the teachers assigned “positive,” com- 
pared with 28 per cent of the students. 


MRS. ROSE OCHOTNY: LEGACY OF 
SERVICE 


HON. LAWRENCE COUGHLIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. COUGHLIN, Mr. Speaker, I honor 
today the memory of a constituent of 
mine, Mrs. Rose Ochotny, of Upper 
Dublin Township, Pa., whose all too short 
life was an inspiration to her family, and 
to her friends and associates throughout 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Ochotny was only 43 years old 
when she died. But in those 43 years, she 
lived in full measure the life of a devoted 
wife, loving mother, and effective civic 
leader. 

A member of the widely known and 
respected Pugliese family of Ambler, Mrs. 
Ochotny was born in that borough and 
lived her entire life in that area. She 
married Joseph J. Ochotny, a sergeant in 
the Upper Dublin Police Department, and 
was the mother of two sons. 

Mrs. Ochotny shared more than the 
usual family life with her husband. She 
knew how important and challenging was 
his job as a policeman and she took an 
active interest in police affairs. 

When she died, she was serving as 
State president of the Pennsylvania 
Ladies Auxiliary of the Fraternal Order 
of Police. That she contributed so signif- 
icantly to her husband’s chosen career 
through her statewide work was evi- 
denced at her funeral. From all over 
Pennsylvania came police officers, their 
wives, and auxiliary members to pay their 
final respects. 

Mrs. Ochotny was a member of the 
Supplee Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
Maple Glen; Ladies Auxiliary of Fort 
Washington Fire Company; Wissahickon 
Chapter No. 308, Order of Eastern Star; 
past president, Lodge No. 14, Montgomery 
County Fraternal Order of Police Auxil- 
jiary, and national treasurer of Grand 
Lodge, Fraternal Order of Police Auxil- 
jary. 

She leaves her husband, their two sons, 
her parents, and a brother. 

But she leaves also a legacy of con- 
cerned and loyal service to her neighbors 
and her community. Mrs. Ochotny proved 
again in this Nation of ours that an in- 
dividual can—and does—make a, differ- 
ence. Despite obstacles that would have 
deterred the fainthearted, she pursued 
her family and civic duties with a zest for 
life and a devotion that we all admire and 
commend. 

In their grief, her family and friends 
will find solace in this remarkable record 
of love, honor, and service. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH WEEK, 
1971 


HON. NICK BEGICH 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. BEGICH. Mr. Speaker, the week 
of October 10-16 has been designated as 
National School Lunch Week to call at- 
tention to the achievements of the school 
lunch and child nutrition programs and 
the fine example they have set for Fed- 
eral, State, and local cooperation. This 
week is also set aside to emphasize recog- 
nition of the possibilities and need for 
continued expansion and improvement 
in our Government’s child nutrition ef- 
forts. I have strongly and consistently 
supported the growth of these programs 
and it gives me great pleasure to salute 
them this year. 

The national school lunch program has 
been working to bolster the diets of our 
children and eliminate hunger from this 
Nation’s classrooms since 1946. Along 
with programs such as school breakfast 
and the lesser-known summer and non- 
school food service programs, the school 
lunch program has provided tangible 
evidence that Congress is fully aware of 
the direct link between an adequate diet 
and a child’s performance in school and 
hopes for a full life. Over the years, sup- 
port for the child nutrition programs 
pioneered by the National School Lunch 
Act has grown consistently in Congress, 
matching the tremendous expansion in 
participation achieved by the citizens 
and local school officials who make these 
programs work in their communities. 

Today, over 24 million schoolchildren 
are reached by the school lunch program. 
More than 7 million of these children are 
needy and receive free or reduced-price 
meals. States and local school districts 
across the Nation share in the cost of 
making sure that every child receives a 
lunch at school. And Congress provides 
@ full measure of support: Over $600 mil- 
lion appropriated for this school year’s 
child nutrition programs. 

In Alaska, the work of the school 
lunch program means that over 34,000 
children receive meals and nearly half 
of those children receive free or reduced- 
price meals, according to the most re- 
cent estimates. This level of support 
comes from over $500,000 of Federal 
funds supplemented by State and local 
contributions. 

Unfortunately, this year's tribute to 
the school lunch program is marred by 
what threatens to be an end to the con- 
tinued expansion and improvement of the 
school lunch and child nutrition pro- 
grams. Congressional amendments to the 
National School Lunch Act and the Child 
Nutrition Act last year mandated the ex- 
pansion of the child nutrition programs. 
These changes committed this country 
to reaching a goal of assuring that every 
needy child receives a school lunch, free 
or at reduced cost, and that every 
schoolchild has access to a moderately 
priced meal. Earlier this year, full ap- 
propriations, above the administration 
request, were passed, the school break- 
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fast program was continued, and the 
summer food programs were assured full 
support. 

But Congress had to assert its com- 
mitment to a fully operating school 
lunch program again this last month 
when new regulations proposed by the ad- 
ministration sought to lower the Federal 
contribution toward the price of each 
meal and substantially reduce the 
amount of money available for the school 
breakfast program. On October 6, 1971, 
the administration accepted the Congres- 
sional call not to reduce Federal con- 
tributions. At the same time, however, 
the Department of Agriculture tightened 
the eligibility standards for free and re- 
duced price meals to needy children and 
thus eliminated nearly 600,000 children 
from the program that Congress di- 
rected should be expanded. 

While the thrust of the school lunch 
program was diminished by the admin- 
istration’s actions, the House of Rep- 
resentatives on October 18 passed House 
Joint Resolution 923 which I strongly 
supported and which attempted to 
strengthen the program. 

House Joint Resolution 923 included 
provisions of the earlier-passed Senate 
resolution to assure funds for at least a 
40-cent rate of Federal reimbursement 
per lunch for lunches for needy children. 
The resolution also added a provision 
calling for at least a 6-cent rate of Fed- 
eral reimbursement per lunch for general 
assistance lunches. In effect this would 
be 46 cents per lunch for needy children. 
The entire resolution countered the effect 
of the tightened eligibility standards an- 
nounced by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The House resolution is now in con- 
ference with the Senate resolution. 

I was especially pleased to learn that 
also on October 18 the Department of 
Agriculture announced that it was re- 
cinding its order tightening eligibility 
standards and would provide the reim- 
bursement rates supported in House 
Joint Resolution 923. 

The issue before the Congress is very 
clear. Thirty-four thousand children in 
Alaska and 24 million children in other 
parts of the United States are hungry— 
Congress has no choice but to act now. 


YOUTH APPRECIATION WEEK 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress for the first time has designated 
November 8-14 as National Youth Ap- 
preciation Week. This is a deserving 
tribute to a program started 15 years ago 
by Optimist clubs throughout the United 
States and Canada. 

In the past, these clubs of Optimist 
International which operate in nearly 
3,000 communities have conducted their 
own Youth Appreciation Week observ- 
ances during the second week in 
November. 

But now Public Law 92-43 bestows na- 
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tional recognition upon the event. It of- 
ficially designates the 7-day period as 
Youth Appreciation Week and requests 
the President to issue a proclamation 
calling upon the people to observe the 
period with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 

The Optimist clubs, Mr. Speaker, de- 
scribe the objectives of the week in this 
fashion: To recognize the accomplish- 
ments of youth; to encourage organiza- 
tions to recognize the accomplishments 
of youth; to provide opportunities for 
youth to participate in society; and to 
encourage a greater interchange of ideas 
between youth and adults. 

It is fitting and proper that the Nation 
should pause in its deliberations to pay 
tribute to the constructive contributions 
which many of our young people have 
made. In the past local events have rec- 
ognized young people for taking part in 
such things as volunteer work in hospi- 
tals, acts of heroism, cooperative efforts 
with police, scouting, tutoring of retarded 
children, and church work. 

I would like to pay tribute to the Op- 
timist International for their efforts in 
this field over the years and to call upon 
all citizens to join in giving even more 
recognition to youth during the week of 
November 8-14. 


SCHOOL LUNCH AND BREAKFAST 
PROGRAMS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I applaud 
the effort the Congress has made in 
House Joint Resolution 923 to further 
the intent of the law calling for free or 
reduced price lunches for our needy 
schoolchildren. 

It is a simple fact that you cannot learn 
very much on an empty stomach. And 
it is a well-known fact that those who 
learn little in school soon fall behind— 
in society as well as in school, and usually 
for the rest of their lives. 

Every child sitting in a classroom with 
a full stomach has at least a fighting 
chance of becoming a useful productive 
citizen. Every child sitting on a street 
corner, hungry, is already taking a dan- 
gerous step toward our welfare rolls. 

Recent restrictive regulations by the 
Department of Agriculture served not 
only to retard the growth of this vital 
program but also to curtail it cruelly. 

After an ensuing uproar a revision of 
the Agricultural Department regulations 
for this program put some States, includ- 
ing my own, fairly well in the clear—at 
least to continue the old program. 

But many of our sister States are still 
left out in the cold. And the purpose of 
the School Lunch Act, as the bill clearly 
states, is not to hold the old program 
static but to see that every child who 
needs this vital nourishment gets it. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
MARGARETTA CHAMBERLIN 


HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, last Wed- 
nesday afternoon, a luncheon was held 
at the Governor’s Mansion in Harris- 
burg to honor five “Distinguished 
Daughters of Pennsylvania.” One of 
these was Mrs. William Lawson Cham- 
berlin, the former Margaretta Belin. 

I have known Margaretta Chamber- 
lin for many years. She is a most re- 
markable woman who, with five chil- 
dren of her own to raise, decided that 
she would have a much larger family 
than those five, and so has taken a vast 
number of people in need of help as her 
own, and has given so much of her life to 
help them. 

The sheer recital of her accomplish- 
ments in a bare biographical sketch is 
stunning to read. She is the first woman 
elected to head the board of trustees of 
Keystone Junior College. She is the first 
woman elected to the vestry of St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church in Scranton. She is 
the first woman elected to the Diocesan 
Council of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Bethlehem. She is the first woman to 
speak on the floor of the Diocesan Con- 
vention. 

She has served as president of Friend- 
ship House in Scranton; as president of 
the Junior League of Scranton; as presi- 
dent of the Waverly Woman’s Club; as 
president of the Alumnae Association of 
Miss Hall’s School; as chairman of the 
community development committee of 
the Lackawanna United Fund; as chair- 
man of the education committee of the 
Scranton Central City Project; as chair- 
man of the planning committee of the 
board of Keystone Junior College; as a 
director of the American Red Cross, of 
the community medical center, of the 
Scranton State General Hospital, of the 
Visiting Nurse Association of Scranton 
and Lackawanna County, of the Museum 
Association, of the Everhart Museum, of 
the Waverly Community House, of the 
Lackawanna United Fund, and of the 
United Neighborhood Service of Scran- 
ton. 

It is almost beyond the imagination of 
any of us to conceive of any single in- 
dividual holding all these responsible 
positions. Margaretta Chamberlin has 
held them all, and has given each dis- 
tinguished service. And somehow, in the 
midst of this incredible schedule, Mar- 
garetta has managed to find time to be 
with her own children and grandchil- 
dren, and to keep close to her vast host 
of friends. I am fortunate to be counted 
as one of them, and doubly fortunate to 
have her oldest daughter, Margery, as 
a staff member in my congressional of- 
fice. 

I know I speak for every Member of this 
House, and in a very special way for every 
member of the Pennsylvania delegation, 
in joining the governor in saluting this 
“Distinguished Daughter of Pennsyl- 
vania.” 
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Last week, I had the privilege of vot- 
ing for the equal rights amendment for 
women. I did so with one lingering sense 
of regret. I could not help but think of 
such women as Margaretta Chamberlin, 
and I realized that we men are the ones 
who need a vote to declare us equal. 
Women are so often so superior. 

I would wish that Margaretta’s remark- 
able parents, Mr. and Mrs. G. d’Andelot 
Belin of Scranton and Waverly, were still 
among us to see their own daughter de- 
clared now a “Distinguished Daughter of 
Pennsylvania.” They, too, served their 
community with unselfish hearts. I join 
Margaretta’s husband, Lawson, her other 
children, Kathleen MacArthur, Bill, Alice, 
and Ann in the warmest congratulations 
to a distinguished lady for the recogni- 
tion which she has received. It is a 
recognition she richly deserves. With your 
permission, Mr. Speaker, I will append 
here the remarks of Governor Shapp on 
the occasion of the luncheon: 


MARGARETTA BELIN CHAMBERLIN 


Governor, SHapp, I present Mrs. William 
Lawson Chamberlin of Lackawanna County, 
a citizen with a strong sense of civic re- 
sponsibility who has devoted her time and 
energy to volunteer service in the flelds of 
welfare, education and religion. In all her 
efforts Mrs. Chamberlin's wisdom, imagina- 
tion and practical vision, added to compas- 
sion and concern for mankind, have made 
of lasting value her many contributions to 
her community and state. 

As Board Member, then President, of 
Friendship House in Scranton, she was in the 
vanguard of those finding improved care for 
emotionally disturbed children, In Scranton’s 
Central City Project, Mrs. Chamberlin’s 
chairmanship of the Education Committee 
assured Funds, guidance and inspiration to 
young persons in the black community, 
spurring them to seek higher education. Her 
efforts in the United Neighborhood Services 
helped provide two neighborhood service cen- 
ters in poverty and minority-group areas. 
And on the Community Development Com- 
mittee of the Lackawanna United Fund, 
which she chaired, she directed the resources 
of her committee toward an innovative ap- 
proach to urban problems, providing seed 
money for “Volunteers in Probation” to guide 
young people convicted of crimes and keep 
them out of prison. 

During her eight years on the Board of 
Keystone Junior College, (enrollment 1200 
students) Mrs. Chamberlin has served as 
chairman of the important Planning Com- 
mittee and on the Executive Committee. She 
showed such alert and perceptive concern for 
the intellectual, physical and social welfare 
of students, faculty and administration that 
in 1970 she was elected the first woman to 
serve as chairman of this century-old 
institution. 

Mrs. Chamberlain has other “firsts”. She 
became the first woman elected to the vestry 
of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church, Scranton. 
She was the first woman elected to the 
Diocesan Council of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Bethlehem and the first woman to speak on 
the floor of the diocesan convention. 

It goes without saying that Mrs. Cham- 
berlin has served many other organizations 
and agencies in her community and state, 
always rising to a position of leadership and 
responsibility. She has required of herself 
that no matter where her efforts be expended, 
they shall be given with intelligence, with 
constructive viewpoint, with progressive 
common sense and with complete dedication, 

Mrs. Chamberlin is a woman whose many 
achievements are matched by a pioneering 
spirit, by innate humility. 
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CONGRESS NEEDS ADEQUATE IN- 
FORMATION ON ENVIRONMENTAL 
BILLS 


HON. HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


MR. FISH. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
week I joined with my very able colleague 
from Delaware, Representative Prerre S. 
pu Pont, in cosponsoring legislation 
which aims at improving the judgment- 
making capacity of Congress when act- 
ing on environmental legislation and 
when setting national environmental 
policy. 

The first measure, H.R. 11288, would 
amend section 102 of the National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Act of 1969, to require 
that environmental impact statements 
be included in Agency reports on legis- 
lation having environmental implica- 
tions. This would assure that, before a 
congressional committee begins hear- 
ings on such legislation, the committee 
members and staff would be apprised of 
the environmental issues raised. The sec- 
ond bill, House Resolution 647, would 
amend the rules of House of Representa- 
tives to require the committee reports, 
accompanying bills favorably acted upon 
to contain an environmental analysis of 
its content. Together, these measures 
would serve to clarify and further define 
the original intent of NEPA, that Con- 
gress should be provided with sufficient 
background information on any legisla- 
tion which may affect the quality of our 
environment. 

The need for this additional back- 
ground information is blatantly demon- 
strated by our experience under NEPA 
to date. For example, in the 91st Con- 
gress, 4,000 environmentally oriented 
pieces of legislation were introduced. Yet, 
only seven impact statements were filed 
with the congressional committees. 
Earlier this year, the gentleman from 
Delaware (Mr. pu Pont) and I joined 
together in an attempt to delay the final 
congressional decision on the controver- 
sial and complex Tocks Island Dam 
project. The real issue was not whether 
the dam should or should not be eventu- 
ally built. Rather, it was whether it was 
a wise policy for the Congress to be ap- 
proving construction funds prior to the 
completion of the environmental evalua- 
tion then being conducted by the re- 
sponsible Federal agency. In February, 
the Corps of Engineers had filed an im- 
pact statement with the ‘Council on 
Environmental Quality, which CEQ ad- 
judged to be inadequate and unaccept- 
able. The corps was in the process of 
undertaking ‘a more thorough study of 
the environmental implications of the 
Tocks Island project in July, when the 
Congress was voting on its final approval. 
While we failed to delay congressional 
action, this experience convinced me that 
something must be done to prevent pre- 
mature congressional action on matters 
of questionable environmental impact. 

This is not to say, certainly, that this 
legislation will ‘be any ‘panacea. It does 
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not guarantee wise congressional evalu- 
ation of environmental issues. Further- 
more, it admittedly deals only with one 
small part of environmental policy 
formulation. There remain a number of 
other sections and elements of the NEPA 
that are still in need of further strength- 
ening and clarification. Also, the existing 
mechanisms for environmental policy- 
making and enforcement, remain over- 
lapping and fragmented. But, at the very 
least, passage of these measures would 
insure that the Congress will be provided 
with adequate background information 
and data, before it acts on legislation 
with potentially negative environmental 
consequences. It deserves the full sup- 
port of the House. 

Finally, I want to congratulate the 
gentleman from Delaware (Mr. pu Pont) 
for his forward-looking and progressive 
attitude on environmental issues. Very 
early in his congressional career he has 
established himself as a concerned en- 
vironmentalist, and has particularly dis- 
tinguished himself in the deliberations 
of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, which deals with so many 
key environmental problems. I am 


pleased to join with him in this effort. 


PRISONERS OF WAR IN VIETNAM 


HON. KEITH G. SEBELIUS 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. SEBELIUS. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 26, 1964, Capt. Floyd Thompson 
was captured in South Vietnam, becom- 
ing the first American prisoner of war 
in Southeast Asia. That was 7 years and 
210 days ago. 

At present, the Defense Department re- 
ports that we have 82 American service- 
men in North Vietnamese prisons and 487 
men listed as missing in action. In all this 
time, the Communists have released only 
24 Americans in South Vietnam and nine 
in North Vietnam. Meanwhile, the North 
Vietnamese have flaunted the rules of 
the Geneva Convention regarding pris- 
oners and have inflicted cruel and in- 
humane treatment on our servicemen. 
The families of known prisoners and 
MIA’s have endured many anxious years 
waiting for word of their loved ones— 
word that does not come. 

In the past few days, one prisoner, 
S. Sgt. John C. Sexton was released and 
the South Vietnamese reciprocated by 
releasing a North Vietnamese officer. 
Hopefully this may be a breakthrough— 
a change of attitude by the Communists. 
However, throughout the past.3 years of 
the Paris peace talks the Communists 
have exploited our prisoners at the bar- 
gaining table in efforts to make negotia- 
tions favorable to themselves. 

Although we may differ on what 
courses of action we should take, we all 
agree the safety and welfare of these 
men are of paramount national concern. 
Let us not despair but all work to bring 
about a new breakthrough and hope that 
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this will result in the safe return of our 
prisoners of war and missing in action 
in Southeast Asia. It is my fervent hope 
we can see more of these mutual releases. 


TROTTERS SHOALS 
HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the following 
resolution was adopted by the board 
of trustees of the South Carolina Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association. There is 
no excuse for any further delay in this 
great worthwhile development: 

RESOLUTION 


On September 9, 1971, at a regular meeting 
of the Board of Trustees of the South Caro- 
lina Electric Cooperative Association, Inc., 
the following Resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas, there continues to arise from 
various sources vexatious opposition to the 
Trotters Shoals hydro-electric dam and ‘reser- 
voir, resulting in the possible threat of a 
delay in the prompt achievement of this 
worthwhile and much ‘needed project, and, 

Whereas, existing Federal activities in the 
usage area of the Trotters Shoals multiple 
purpose reservoir project mow supply less 
than one-fourth of the requirements of the 
more than 140 rural electric and municipal 
and other public distribution systems de- 
sirous of obtaining this power source, with 
the percentage of Federal power to the total 
requirements being in a state of steady de- 
cline, and, 

Whereas, a ready market exists for all 
Trotters Shoals power including that of pri- 
vate power companies who will receive sizable 
funds for transmitting power to others, and, 

Whereas, the recreational and tourist value 
of this installation will be of pronounced 
significance in furthering the common ‘good, 
particularly in view of the unusually low 
fluctuation of only two.or three feet in water 
leyel, thus affording a marvelously stable 
shoreline, and, 

Whereas, the creation of an abundant, 
pure and clean water supply by reason of 
this installation ‘will Insure adequate sources 
for municipal, rural and industrial use in 
the area, and, 

Whereas, Trotters Shoals will provide a 
significant increment of increase in the |gen- 
eral economy of the area because of new 
investments and new sources. .of income and 
accompanying taxes in all levels of activity 
within the area, and, 

Whereas, the Trotters Shoals project is 
devoid of the objectionable emissions asso- 
ciated with fossil fuel plants and is with- 
out the burden of ‘excessive fossil fuel costs, 
and, 

Whereas, funds have been released by the 
United States Department of the Treasury 
for the inauguration of this laudable and 
greatly needed project, 

Now be it resolved that the Board of Trust- 
ees of South Carolina Electric Cooperative 
Association, Inc., urge upon all in authority 
in all levels of government concerned ‘with 
this undertaking to move forward firmly 
and without delay to achieve the completion 
of this project for the reasons hereinabove 
enumerated, and, 

Be it further resolved that all persons asso- 
ciated with or likely to be the beneficiaries 
of this imstallation be asked, by the dis- 
semination of this Resolution by appropriate 
means, ‘to express, within their spheres of 
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influence, their desire for such early comple- 
tion, and, 

Be it also further resolved that copies 
of this Resolution be transmitted to ap- 
propriate Federal and State officials and to 
others, both individual and corporate, who 
might exert efforts to secure the expedition 
of the completion of this most worthy power 
and recreational complex to the end that 
the benefits so readily discernible will begin 
their flow at the first practicable moment. 


THE NATIONAL SECURITY CRISIS 


HON. FLOYD SPENCE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, Anthony 
Harrigan has long been one of my favor- 
ite writers. 

He is a clear thinker and his writing 
goes straight to the heart of the issue at 
hand. His work has always been a great 
help to me and I feel that he has made a 
very real contribution to American polit- 
ical thought. 

Tony’s work in the all-important area 
of national defense has been particularly 
astute and valuable. I have done a great 
deal of research on our defense posture 
over recent months, and I know the 
worth of his efforts on this subject. 

Mr. Speaker, the Southern States In- 
dustrial Council has recently issued Tony 
Harrigan’s latest contribution to our 
understanding of the problems faced by 
this country in keeping her defenses 
strong. This booklet, entitled “The Na- 
tional Security Crisis: America’s Dete- 
riorated Defense Posture” is of such vital 
significance that it should be read by 
every member of this body. I include 
“The National Security Crisis,” by An- 
thony Harrigan, in the Record at this 
point: 

THE NATIONAL SECURITY Crisis: AMERICA’s 
DETERIORATED DEFENSE POSTURE 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

In the last decade, the American people 
have been witnesses to a shocking reduction 
in their national military power. Whereas in 
the 1950's the United States was the domi- 
nant country in the world, possessed of mili- 
tary might second to none, American 
strength in the 1960’s and early 1970's has 
ebbed rapidly. The erosion of American's de- 
fense forces can be seen in terms of expendi- 
tures for defense purposes. The $71.8 billion 
proposed for defense in Fiscal Year 1971 was 
$9.8 billion below the Johnson administra- 
tion budget for Fiscal Year 1970 and con- 
stituted the lowest percentage of the gross 
national product since 1951. In the judgment 
of U.S. Sen, Barry Goldwater, a member of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, the 
United States is fast on its way toward be- 
coming a second-rate power in the world 
and “is no longer in a position of parity with 
the Soviets.” 

The total significance of the erosion of 
America’s armed might is what thoughtful 
citizens must seek to understand. Warships, 
military aircraft and missiles are instru- 
mentalities of national purpose. The history 
of the U.S. armed forces is the history of 
the American Republic—an index to the 
survival instinct and goals of the American 
people. If the American people are unwilling 
to provide adequately for their own defense, 
it is clear that their survival instinct has 
been impaired. 
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Historically, the armed forces of the United 
States have been the shield of the Republic. 
This has been especially the case in the cold 
war years. Though it is fashionable now to 
say that the cold war has ended, realists 
know strife with the Communist powers has 
simply entered a new phase. Today the com- 
munist states evidence both the capability 
and intention of new aggressive moves 
against the capitalist world. 

For almost a generation, America’s nuclear 
armaments have deterred the Soviet Union 
from starting a third world war—a massive 
strike against the free world nations. The 
conventional armed forces of the United 
States have been busily employed in the 
quarter-century past in fighting limited wars 
against communist aggression and in check- 
ing Soviet and Communist Chinese advances 
in many parts of the world. In the Cuban 
missile crisis of 1962, America’s nuclear su- 
periority and supremacy at sea prevented the 
Soviets from establishing domination over 
the West. 

Today, however—less than a decade after 
the Cuban missile crisis—the United States 
no longer is the first military power in the 
world. In a few areas such as the design 
of multiple warhead (MIRV) missiles the 
U.S. is technologically more advanced than 
the Soviet Union. But in terms of overall 
military capability the Soviet Union is ahead 
of the United States. Where the Soviets are 
now on a basis of parity with the U.S., they 
are moving ahead rapidly to overtake 
America. 

The U.S. public has heard the facts from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. But the full signifi- 
cance of the erosion of U.S. military strength 
seems to have escaped the public. In Con- 
gress the weight of opinion is on the side of 
reducing U.S. military expenditures. Those 
members of Congress who press for dramatic 
action to restore America’s strategic superior- 
ity are in a minority. The grim facts they 
recite fail to impress many key legislators 
and large and influential segments of public 
opinion. 

MISSILE FORCES 


Yet facts are facts. The most ominous of 
these relate to the comparative strength of 
U.S, and Soviet nuclear forces. In 1965 the 
Soviet Union's strategic missile force con- 
sisted of approximately 220 missile launchers. 
The missiles were comparable to the first 
generation of American ICBM’s. At that time 
the U.S. missile force consisted of 880 ICBM’s. 
We not only had the advanced land-based 
Minuteman missile but we had absolute 
supremacy in sea-based Polaris missiles. 

Today the Soviets possess approximately 
1,500 ICBM’s, whereas the U.S. has only 1,054. 

The giant Soviet SS—9 missiles have a capa- 
bility far exceeding anything in the US. 
arsenal. All in all, the Soviets have 50 per cent 
more land-based missiles than the United 
States. 

That is only part of the story; the United 
States has stabilized its missile force, whereas 
the Soviets are pushing ahead with construc- 
tion of new land-based and sea-based mis- 
siles. At the present rate of Soviet missile 
deployment, the USSR should have 2,500 
ICBM launchers by 1975. Unless dramatic 
action is taken this year, the United States 
will still have only 1,054 missile launchers 
four years from now. This dangerous imbal- 
ance is the result of the doctrine of nuclear 
“parity” developed by former Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara and continued 
by the Nixon administration under the guise 
of nuclear “sufficiency.” Other nations, with 
no need to resort to euphemisms, will see this 
nuclear situation in terms of alarming U.S. 
weakness. 

Some recent policy decisions are nothing 
less than extraordinary. For example, Gen. 
Bruce K. Holloway, head of Strategic Air 
Command, told Congress that the United 
States has purposely passed up the opportu- 
nity to make its Minuteman intercontinental 
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ballistic missiles more accurate. He blamed 
the situation on those who “fear” that the 
improved ICBMs might be used as a “first 
strike weapon.” 

If the nuclear balance situation is gloomy 
now, it will be even less cheering in the mid 
and late 1970's. Consider the situation with 
respect to missile-firing submarines. No U.S. 
missile-firing submarines have been built in 
more than two years. None are definitely 
scheduled for the future. The only significant 
change in the U.S. missile submarine force 
is in installation of advanced missiles in sub- 
marines conceived in the 1950's. There are 
studies of an ULMS (underwater long-range 
missile) submarine class, but no firm plans 
for construction. This advanced missile sub- 
marine is essential in view of the USSR’s 
lead in land-based missiles. 

The Soviets, meanwhile, are expanding 
their missile submarine force at a rapid rate. 
Adm. Elmo R, Zumwalt Jr., USN, Chief of 
Naval Operations, told the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers last fall that 
the Soviet strategic naval forces take the 
form of the modern “Yankee” class nuclear 
powered ballistic missile submarines similar 
to our Polaris boats. They currently have 15 
of these submarines in operation and are 
building 12 a year, a clear indication of their 
desire to back up their lar i-based missile 
systems with a powerful strategic naval force. 

Gen. John C. Meyer, Vice Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force and an expert in missiles, 
has pointed out the long-range effects of this 
submarine construction program, saying that 
if they continue at their present rate, the 
Soviets will match the U.S. sea launched 
ballistic missile inventory by 1974 or 1975. 
The Soviets also are testing a new, longer 
range submarine-launched ballistic missile. 


MANNED BOMBERS 


The situation with respect to manned 
bombers—another factor in strategic deter- 
rence—is equally discouraging. In 1965, the 
United States had two and one-half times 
as many bombers as the Soviet Union, con- 
sisting of B-52's and B—58’s. Today, the Amer- 
ican bomber force has been reduced from 
about 750 to 450. All of the very fast B-58's 
have been retired from service. The proposed 
B-1 bomber, designed as a replacement, is 
receiving only limited development funding. 

Another element in strategic deterrence is 
aircraft and missile defense. A limited anti- 
ballistic missile defense was authorized by 
the Congress—after the most difficult strug- 
gies, but the Soviets are well along on buiid- 
ing a strong ABM defense system. While 
SALT talks were in progress last year, the 
Soviets started construction of giant ABM 
radar units. Dr. M. B. Schneider, writing in 
Ordnance, has reported that “about halif a 
dozen are operational or nearly so.” Dr, John 
S. Foster Jr., director of Defense Research and 
Engineering in the Department of Defense, 
has warned that these radars “can in the near 
future provide the same radar coverage which 
we will have some eight years from now if 
all the Safeguard ABM program is complet- 
ed.” Dr. Foster noted that the “vast network 
of Soviet radars and defense sites, whether 
antiaircraft or antimissile, has already com- 
plicated the problem of arms control of ABM 
to the point where it may not be practical.” 
It is estimated that the Soviets have more 
than 1,000 surface to air missile sites. The 
United States has one-tenth this number of 
SAM’s and no ABM radars operational today. 
Moreover, U.S. surface to air missiles are 
Bomare and Army missiles developed in the 
1950's. The Soviets have had wide experience 
with operational SAM’s in both North Viet- 
nam and in the Suez area, 

Tactical fighter forces still have an im- 
portant role in air defense against bombers 
armed with nuclear weapons. Here again, the 
United States is at a marked disadvantage. 
The Soviets have 3,600 jet aircraft. The 
United States tactical fighter strength is 
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about 1,600 aircraft. Moreover, the Soviets 
haye a qualitative edge. In the last decade, 
they introduced nine new fighter aircraft. In 
the same period, ‘the U. S. ‘failed to develop 
a single new aircraft for the air-to-air com- 
bat role. The new military realities are evi- 
dent in Europe where the Soviet Air Force 
is now using the mew supersonic strike ver- 
sion of the MIG-23 fighter in large numbers. 
This fighter, labeled “Foxbat” by the NATO 
command, is faster than comparable aircraft 
used by American forces. Its reported speed 
is Mach 3—three ‘times the speed of sound— 
compared with a speetl of Mach 2.2 for the 
F-4 fighter. 

All of these situations ‘with respect to 
diminishing inventories of American weapons 
reflect an alarming decline in research and 
development—the elimination or cutback of 
defense programs leading to advanced weap- 
ons systems. Existing U.S. armaments date 
back to ‘programs launched 10, 15, or even 20 
years ago. In many cases, there is nothing in 
the mill to'replace them. The studies under- 
taken during ‘the McNamara years proved 
sterile. New weapons simply were not author- 
ized. For example, the Soviet Union’s new 
bluewater fleet is superbly equipped with 
surface-to-surface rockets. The United States 
has yet to develop such a naval missile, 
though the uniformed professionals have 
cited the need for years, 
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The deterioration of America’s combat 
strength is -especially apparent in the U.S. 
Navy. Failure to start a major naval con- 
struction program in the 1960's led to today’s 
sharp curtailment of U.S. naval strength. 

During the sixties, the United States de- 
pended on warships built to fight the Jap- 
anese and the Germans in the 1940's. They 
were patched and repaired, but replacements 
were not authorized. These ships have 
reached the end of their useful lives and are 
being decommissioned in large numbers..Sev- 
ere budget cuts in the last two years have 
forced decommissioning of other ships which 
still have combat capability. Adm. Zumwalt 
is on record as noting that the budget cuts 
that have been taken in the last two years 
have been in the field of sea control forces. As 
a result we have, during the last two years, 
come down on the order of 85 percent of 
these forces. We can go no further without 
great risk. 

Robert D. Hemi Jr., a leading authority on 
naval affairs, has said that the U.S, Navy 
in 1971 is likely to reach ‘the -point :at which 
it was in 1936 in numbers of ships in com- 
mission. 

In the four years from June 30, 1968 ‘to 
June 30, 1972, the U.S. Navy will have retired 
463 ships from the active list. During that 
same period, 141 new ships will ‘have been 
commissioned, leaving a net reduction of 322 
ships—more than one-third of the entire 
American fleet. 

Control of the seas depends on a complex 
of naval weapons ‘systems: carriers, subma- 
rines, destroyers, intelligence-gathering ships, 
mine sweepers, and:service ships. The United 
States has need of new ships in all of these 
categories. The current naval shipbuilding 
program is grossly inadequate to meet accu- 
mulated needs of many years. For example, 
under the fiscal year 1971 defense appropria- 
tions bill, only one new nuclear guided mis- 
sile frigate was approved, only one ‘fast com- 
bat support ship, only two general assault 
ships,.and so forth. Great need exists for an 
entirely new class of fast surface-to-surface 
missile armed, small destroyers. Anti-defense 
elements in Congress oppose funds for such 
vessels. Yet, the Navy’s manpower ‘situation 
will become critical in the ‘mid-1970's and 
small, heavily armed ships will ‘be “more im- 
portant than at any time in decades, 


SOVIET SEA POWER 
Throughout ‘the 1960's, U.S. naval forces 
went largely unchallenged. In the 1970's, 
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there may be numerous direct and indirect 
challenges. The Soviets have powerful naval 
forces in the Mediterranean. They have used 
them in daring and dangerous ways, includ- 
ing collision-course tactics with US. war- 
ships. Soviet naval vessels frequently operate 
in the Caribbean. Indeed Sen. Strom Thur- 
mond has asserted that “current intelligence 
reports also indicate the Soviet have ‘broken 
their 1962 agreement with the U.S. by de- 
ploying nuclear missile launching submarines 
at Cuban bases.” With the Installation of a 
Marxist regime in Chile, it seems only a mat- 
ter of time before ‘the Soviet Navy ‘has access 
to the port of Valparaiso. Then the Soviets 
will be in position to menace the Panama 
Canal from both the Pacific and Atlantic. 

To see Soviet naval growth and operations 
in perspective it is necessary to survey the 
decade ‘past. In 1960, the Soviets were en- 
gaged in major naval construction. High seas 
operations ‘were rare. The first Soviet exer- 
cises in the Norwegian Sea were held in 
1961. The next year saw new operations by 
Soviet maritime aircraft and the Cuban 
crisis, in which ‘the USSR ‘learned a lesson in 
the importance of sea power. In 1963, ‘a pat- 
tern of bi-annual naval exercises in the 
Iceland-Paroes Gap was established. The 
Soviet Navy introduced missile-carrying war- 
ships in 1964 and the Soviet Mediterranean 
squadron ‘was established. By 1965, the 
Soviets were holding numerous large exer- 
cises in the North Atlantic. The year 1966 
marked the maturing of the Soviet high seas 
fleet. Adm. V. A. Kasatonov, first Deputy 
Commander in Chief-of the Soviet Navy, said: 
“The USSR Navy flag can be:seen in all parts 
of the world’s oceans.” In 1967, the Soviet 
fleet stepped up all its activities. A Soviet- 
built Komar rocket ‘boat, operated by Egypt, 
sunk an Israeli destroyer, impressing on the 
world the power of new Soviet naval weapons. 
In 1968, the Soviets deployed their helicopter 
carriers in the Mediterranean for the first 
time. The next year saw large-scale relief of 
the Mediterranean forces ‘by the Soviet 
Northern Fleet and deployment of a task 
force to ‘the Caribbean. The fleet was being 
used to “show ‘the flag” on a worldwide basis. 
In 1970, the Soviets conducted major naval 
maneuvers in the Atlantic and Pacific 
and vastly extended their Indian Ocean 
operations. 

It is against this backdrop of Soviet mili- 
tary and naval activity in many parts of the 
world that the visible decline of U.S. strength 
must be viewed. In several important areas, 
such as the Persian Gulf, the U.S. has only 
token forces. And many of the units are aging 
vessels which ‘compare unfavorably with ‘the 
new, heavily armed Soviet warships in the 
same areas. For example the Soviets have 
dispatched rocket-armed destroyers to the 
Persian Gulf where the commander of the 
U.S. Middle East Force fites his flag from an 
antique seaplane tender with mo combat 
capability. The occasional U.S. destroyer in 
the area usually is an old gun ship built 
during World War II. In ‘the 1950's American 
naval forces often could ‘be supported by 
land-based air forces. But the United States 
has been compelled ‘to leave many key air 
bases throughout the world such as Wheelus 
Air Base in Libya. America’s ‘tactical air 
power is locked out of North and Central 
Africa and the Middle East. 

While the U:S. has retreated from air bases 
in Libya, Morocco and ¢lsewhere, the Soviets 
have created a massive military bastion 
bridging the zone between the Mediterranean 
and the Indian Ocean and providing a 
jumping-off point for ‘Central and Southern 
Africa. 

US. Rep. Michael A. Feighan of ‘Ohio ‘has 
summet up the character and importance of 
this Soviet Middle East bastion, noting: 

“In the Middle East the Soviets have es- 
tablished a vast complex of sophisticated 
weaponry scattered in a 50-mile belt extend- 
ing Trom Alexandria, Egypt, southward 180 
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miles to the Gulf of Suez. Stationed ‘here are 
the most advanced surface to air missiles 
manned by Soviet crews, amphibious equip- 
ment-and 8-inch artillery.” 


‘THE INDIAN OCEAN 


The Soviet objective in ‘this region seems 
comparable to the Japanese objective, prior 
to World War II, in creating secret naval and 
military ‘bases in the ‘South-Central Pacific 
mandated islands: a launching site ‘for major 
operations. The Soviets mre :aiming ‘at a new 
short route ‘to the Persian Gulf, the Indian 
Ocean, the- strategic islands and rich lands of 
Southern Africa and the Pacific beyond. In 
short, they seek total domination of the 
virtually unprotected Indian ‘Ocean ‘world. 

Totiay ‘the ‘Soviet Indian Ocean fleet con- 
sists ‘of approximately 16 warships including 
missile-armed ‘ships. At times this force has 
numbered as many ‘as 30 -vessels, however. 
The Soviet ships call at:ports around the rim 
of ‘this '28 million square mile ocean, show- 
ing the flag and impressing weak nations 
with the growing naval power of ‘the Soviet 
Union. ‘The Soviets reportedly enjoy repair 
and ‘fueling facilities in India, and the 
strategic island of Mauritius has become an- 
other frequent and important:port of call ‘for 
the-Soviet:squadron. 

Another aspect of the Indian Ocean situa- 
tion ‘that should ‘be more widely understood 
in ‘the United Btates is the movement of 
Soviet and East Bloc ships ‘through ‘the area. 
In 1969 more than 8,900 Soviet flag ships 
rounded the ‘Cape of ‘Good Hope en route to 
Africa, Middle Eastern and Asian ports, 
Soviet ‘merchant vessels have to be regarded 
as an arm of the Soviet fleet. Many of these 
ships ‘have:a military potential or carry mili- 
tary goods to client states of the USSR. 

While the Soviet Union is engaged in the 
same kind of naval ‘buildup in the Indian 
Ocean that it carried out in the Mediter- 
ranean, the United States ‘has mot made any 
attempt to provide a counter-force—except 
for an occasional fleet visit by ships from 
the 7th Fleet in the Pacific, In the late 1950's 
Adm, Arleigh Burke, then Chief of Naval 
Operations, cited the -strategic importance 
of the Indian Ocean. Adm. John McCain, 
Commander in Chief Pacific, also has-stressed 
the U.S. security interest in the Indian Ocean 
in.many speeches and writings. But the fail- 
ure to. modernize the U.S. Navy has resulted 
in inaction with respect to that vital global 
region. 


TECHNOLOGICAL ‘CHALLENGE 


Even as the US. must prepare for new 
military challenges in remote global regions 
where America has not ‘been involved in the 
past, the American people must bear in mind 
the importance of the technological chal- 
lenge posed by the Soviet Union. It is not 
enough for a nation to have a strong will to 
win or 8 grasp of global strategy; a country 
determined to remain free must appreciate 
the extent to which an effective defense de- 
pends on investment in research and engi- 
neering. There isn't any technological plateau 
to which the United States can climb and 
rest comfortably thereafter. New advances 
in nucleonics, radar, surveillance systems, 
metallurgy—all have a direct bearing on 
America’s national security. Nothing is more 
mistaken than the notion that the U.S. is 
safe against attack ‘because it has a large 
arsenal of nuclear weapons, The element of 
surprise is still a ‘key element in warfare—as 
much ‘as it was at Pearl Harbor in 1941. And 
the foes of freedom are constantly seeking 
technological ‘means of gaining the advan- 
tage of surprise—the advantage of a first 
strike that would eliminate the possibility of 
a retaliatory strike ‘by U.S. forces. ‘To deny 
the enemy the advantage of surprise means 
technological effort and vigilance’on the part 
of the United States and this, in turn, means 
substantial, continuing investment in de- 
fense ‘research and ‘development. 

To augment US. defenses in any meaning- 
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ful way is extremely difficult these days. As 
Adm, Zumwalt has noted, “there is a tre- 
mendous disenchantment with the military, 
and a disinclination on the part of many of 
our countrymen to be concerned.” There is no 
similar disenchantment on the part of the 
enemies of the United States. On the con- 
trary, the Soviet Union's traditionally ag- 
gressive foreign policy is now wedded to the 
most aggressive military policy in the coun- 
try's history. The leadership of the USSR has 
set its sights on the acquisition of suprem- 
acy in every military field—on land, sea and 
air. The Kremlin is busily establishing a 
global military presence to advance both the 
Soviet political system and to secure national 
strategic objectives. 

In the main the American people—or a 
very large segment of our population—do not 
want to hear about the Soviet Union’s mili- 
tary buildup, its drive towards supremacy in 
all areas, any more than the French people 
in the late 1930's wanted to hear about Ger- 
many’s rearmament. The American people 
seem tired of sustaining the defense effort— 
even though that effort has given them a gen- 
eration free of direct enemy assault. The 
American people are preoccupied with social 
issues and with domestic expectations of 
one sort or another. They long to enjoy an 
even more comfortable existence at home. 
They respond to warnings about Soviet 
military expassionism with the counterstate- 
ment that there is not any real threat or 
that increasing Soviet military capabilities 
don't indicate dangerous intentions on the 
part of the USSR. It is difficult to deal with 
such denials of reality or to reach those 
who persist in arguing that danger to Amer- 
ica is nonexistent. Thus defense budget 
levels are not in accord with national re- 
quirements. The capability of the U.S. armed 
forces to deal with threats to the nation is 
being reduced year by year. 


ANTIDEFENSE MOOD 


The problem of maintaining a moderately 
strong defense establishment, let alone aug- 
menting its strength to deal with new Soviet 
threats, may worsen in the year ahead as the 
Vietnam war winds down, In the past, the 
end of conflicts in which the U.S. has been 
engaged has produced hasty dismantling of 
essential armed forces. This was the case at 
the end of World Wars I and II. The US. 
Army may face the brunt of the demands for 
“economy” in defense spending. Certainly, 
the size and composition of the Army will 
have to change after the Vietnam war is 
ended, But the Army must not be sacrificed. 
On the contrary, the Army will need to be re- 
equipped for missions elsewhere on America's 
strategic frontiers. 

No one can deny that it will be expensive 
to refashion the Army, to undertake new 
naval commitments, and to provide new 
offensive and defensive nuclear systems. But 
since when has freedom been obtained at a 
cut-rate price? The British people main- 
tained their freedom in World War II only 
at a staggering price in national treasure, 
not to speak of lives. There is no suggestion 
that the British are sorry they paid the price. 
Today the captive peoples of Eastern and 
Central Europe unquestionably would be 
willing to pay any price to be free of the 
Soviet yoke. If the American people, possess- 
ing the greatest amount of wealth in the 
world, are unwilling to make the necessary 
financial sacrifice for their own safety and 
national survival, the freedom and security 
they now enjoy will elude them in the fu- 
ture. The American people are truly fortunate 
in that they can, with good management and 
elimination of welfarism, afford both guns 
and butter—missiles and desirable public 
services, 

The principal need today—even before 
military hardware—is to renew the American 
people’s understanding of the vital impor- 
tance of strong national security forces. 
These forces are not unreasonable burdens, 
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as some citizens insist, but an opportunity 
to preserve freedom. Great peoples are willing 
to bear heavy burdens in order to ensure 
their freedom. In totalitarian countries rul- 
ing elites simply commit the nation. The 
people have no voice on defense issues. The 
American people, however, must understand 
the issues. They must acknowledge the need 
for a strong national defense and give their 
consent to expenditures for this purpose. It 
would be tragic beyond words if the American 
people, in their period of greatest prosperity 
and comfort, failed to understand the neces- 
sity of defense and refused to approve the 
essentials. 

For America and its values to survive, it is 
imperative that Americans arrest the decline 
in U.S. military strength and acquire the 
arms essential to defense in the mid and late 
1970's and 1980’s. The American people can’t 
afford to be outgunned by the enemies of 
Western civilization and freedom. Certainly, 
our people don’t want to go the way of 
Carthage in the classical world. But if they 
want to avoid the fate of Carthage they must 
reject the counsels of those who are sounding 
the trumpets of retreat. 

If the American people are awake, they will 
insist that the U.S. armed forces be provided 
with all the tools of defense—the nuclear 
navy, missiles and conventional forces—that 
spell the difference between national life and 
death. 


HELPING THE PUBLIC 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
for the perusal of the Members of this 
body a copy of an editorial from the 
American Medical News, which explains 
briefly the medicredit plan of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. It is my feeling 
that this plan has many excellent pro- 
visions: 

HELPING THE PUBLIC 

The American Hospital Assn. has pledged to 
introduce its Ameriplan proposal to Congress 
within the next few months. This will bring 
to nine the number of major legislative pro- 
posals for some type of national health insur- 
ance now pending before Congress. 

While the number of proposals increases, so 
does Congressional support for the American 
Medical Association’s Medicredit legislation. 
At present, 151 members of Congress are co- 
sponsoring the AMA measure. 

Basically, Medicredit is a three-part pro- 
gram aimed at removing financial barricrs to 
good health care. Its features are: 

A comprehensive health insurance policy 
for the poor and medically indigent paid for 
by the federal government. It would replace 
the present Medicaid program. 

A program of catastrophic illness insurance 
designed to keep any family from losing all of 
its savings and its home because of medical 
and hospital bills. 

A system of government payments to indi- 
viduals and families for the cost of compre- 
hensive insurance, with payments on a 
graduated scale based on income of the recipi- 
ents. 

Enactment of Medicredit would be the most 
effective way to eliminate one of the barriers 
between people who need care and those 
who are able to provide it. But this financial 
barrier is the easiest to overcome, because 
government can provide tax dollars when pri- 
vate dollars are unavailable. Medicare, to the 
extent that it has helped older people, has 
done so in this way. Because of inadequate 
financing, Medicaid has not done as well. 

But the AMA—as well as many others— 
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continues to warn against “over-promise” in 
health legislation. An accepted technique of 
proponents of compulsory insurance schemes 
is to compare America’s death rates with 
other countries who have government- 
controlled health systems, citing such data 
as conclusive proof that other systems of 
health care delivery are superior. 

However, the great advances in increasing 
life expectancy haye been achieved by con- 
trolling epidemics and plagues and develop- 
ing immunizations. More limited gains have 
been made in individual MD-patient en- 
counters, including surgery, control of 
diabetes, and similar steps. There haye been 
few gains through changing the role of the 
physician in regard to “well” patients who 
breathe polluted air, smoke cigarets, eat in- 
adequate diets, and live in sub-standard 
housing. 

While the hospital association’s Ameriplan 
proposal disagrees markedly with the prin- 
ciples of Medicredit, AHA’s leaders have 
demonstrated an acute awareness of the com- 
plexity of the problem. The words of Earl 
Perloff, who headed the committee that 
drafted Ameriplan, deserve careful consid- 
eration: 

“We need to improve for those living in 
(inner cities) their economic status, their 
education, their housing, their sanitation, 
their nutrition, We just cannot continue to 
ignore the problems of such a large segment 
of our citizens and hope that the problem 
will just go away. It won't, It will only get 
worse—and not only for them but for all of 
us.” 

As the Nation debates the various national 
health insurance proposals, both Medicredit 
and Ameriplan are bound to receive consid- 
erable attention. It must not be forgotten by 
those in the health field, legislators, and the 
public that none of the legislative measures 
would have any effect on the way people live. 
Without major steps to improve the quality 
of life for many Americans, no system of 
financing or delivering care can promise to 
produce dramatic gains in the nation's 
health. 


UAW LEADS FIGHT FOR HEALTH 
SECURITY BILL 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, this 
country faces a severe and potentially 
debilitating health care crisis, and yet 
the gravity of our problem seems to have 
gotten lost somewhere in the shuffle of 
bureaucratic machinery and political 
logrolling. But the signs remain clear and 
the evidence is overwhelming that most 
Americans are not so healthy as they 
were 20 years ago. Take for example 
these figures. In fiscal year 1970, we 
spent nearly $70 billion on health— 
more than any other national group— 
and yet 16 developed nations outrank us 
in infant mortality rates, nine surpass 
us in deaths linked to pregnancy and 
childbirth, and 24 can expect their male 
population to live longer than men in 
the world’s richest Nation. These are cer- 
tainly not, to say the least, achievements 
we can rank among our finest. 

Perhaps the most telling confirmation 
of our deteriorating medical care sys- 
tem was a statement which President 
Richard Milhous Nixon was forced to 
make 2 years ago in which he called pub- 
lic and official attention to a massive 
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health care crisis which if not force- 
fully met within 2 years on the admin- 
istrative and legislative levels would re- 
sult in an overall breakdown of the sys- 
tem. According to this timetable, our 
entire health care system should have 
collapsed by now. As the Columbia 
Broadcasting System admonished in a 
recent documentary, if anyone should 
have the unlikely intention of seeking 
hospital care, then “Don't get sick in 
America.” 

Despite this 2-year-old indictment 
from official America, the late Walter 
Reuther gave serious and penetrating 
consideration to these same problems 
more than 10 years ago. Mr. Reuther, 
recognizing the hazardous direction in 
which we were heading, set about explor- 
ing various possibilities for a compre- 
hensive health care program. His ap- 
proach to health care was very much an 
American one, resting strongly on the 
belief that imitating other nations’ 
health plans designed and instituted to 
meet their individual needs would not 
necessarily produce the best health care 
for our needs. Basic to his philosophy 
were the then relatively new twin con- 
cepts of group medical practice and pre- 
ventive medical services. His objectives 
were to sustain the public health by 
anticipating medical problems which 
might develop, thereby keeping patients 
out of the hospitals as much as possible. 
Largely through Mr. Reuther’s own initi- 
ative and the sponsorship of the UAW, 
practical reality was given these ideas 
through the birth of the Community 
Health Association—(CHA)—in Detroit. 
It was a straightforward approach to 
health care in which group members 
were obligated to pay a fixed fee for com- 
plete medical services. Since CHA hos- 
pital facilities were used by the partici- 
pating physicians and medical support 
personnel as well as the working man and 
his family, members received a maximum 
medical return on their investment. 
The results were predictable—preventive 
medical treatment resulted in better 
health, less hospitalization, and lower 
costs for all. 

The success of our Community Health 
Association generated the impetus neces- 
sary for Mr. Reuther to form in 1968 the 
Committee of One Hundred for the study 
of national health insurance. In outlin- 
ing his expectations at the committee’s 
founding, Reuther observed: 

I do not propose that we borrow a national 
health insurance system from any other 
nation. No nation has a system that will meet 
the peculiar needs of America. I am confident 
that we have in America the ingenuity and 
the social inventiveness needed to create a 
system of national health insurance that 
will be uniquely American—one that will 
harmonize and make compatible the best 
features of the present system. With maxi- 
mum freedom of choice, within the economic 
framework and social structure of a national 
health insurance system. 


He was, furthermore, convinced that 
financial reimbursement devices such as 
medicare and medicaid, or the extension 
of private health insurance, would not 
alone resolve the crisis of disorganization 
and prohibitive costs of America’s health 
care. In fact, the more he explored this 
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issue, the more convinced he became that 
somehow Congress had to initiate bold, 
new reforms to meet the health needs of 
its constituency. It had literally become 
a matter of “Do or die.” 

From these long and taxing delibera- 
tions of Reuther’s Committee of One 
Hundred came the first dim outline of 
the program embodied in the national 
health security bill—H.R. 22—currently 
under examination in both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. The 
concepts of group practice and preven- 
tive medicine contained in the legislation 
are direct outgrowths of Detroit’s Com- 
munity Health Association experiment. 
As was true of the Detroit experiment, 
the programs outlined in H.R. 22 empha- 
size the maintenance of health as well 
as the treatment of illness. Other meas- 
ures in the bill would restrain mounting 
costs by increasing the use of health 
services and by implementing new pro- 
fessional and financial controls. 

The UAW’s involvement with compre- 
hensive health programs has not stopped 
at the water’s edge. It has embraced the 
health security bill as its primary legis- 
lative goal for 1971 and has launched a 
strategy geared to recruit millions of 
working people and numerous organiza- 
tions in its battle to get H.R. 22 passed. 
Crucial to this effort has been the 
Reuther Family Study Center in Ona- 
way, Mich. Often called the UAW think 
tank, the center has been used to analyze 
a broad spectrum of social problems 
varying from home economics to prob- 
lems of collective bargaining, psychology, 
arbitration, and welfare. 

Mr. Marcellius Ivory, director of Re- 
gion 1A and one of labor’s innovative 
problem-solvers, recently initiated a 
weekend conference hosted by the center 
on national health legislation. Over 300 
leaders of the UAW and their wives par- 
ticipated. Their objective was to lay the 
groundwork for the UAW’s political 
strategy to get H.R. 22 passed. Work- 
shops and group discussions were held in 
a dynamic effort to give practical reality 
to their ideas. Emphasis was placed on 
thoroughly understanding the many as- 
pects of the health care system and the 
legislative field on which the final battle 
would be fought. 

Largely responsible for the success of 
the conference was the stimulus and 
imagination of the excellent keynote 
speakers who drew from their invaluable 
experience to get things going. Speakers 
included Mr. Jack Biedler from the UAW 
Washington office who was comple- 
mented by National CAP Director James 
Watts, and Lee Romano, educational di- 
rector of Region 1A. Participants also 
heard from some of those more experi- 
enced in the struggle for justice for 
working men and women. Among these 
veterans were Mr. Walter Dorosh, presi- 
dent of Local 660—the world’s largest 
local union; Vice President Robert 
Battle, head of the Trade Union Leader- 
ship Council; Mr. Harold Julian, legis- 
lative coordinator for Michigan; and Mr. 
John Luster, political action coordinator 
for Michigan's First and 13th Congres- 
sional Districts, 

At conference end, the participants 
had planned the steps for achieving their 
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legislative goal—passage of H.R. 22. They 
agreed to continue workshops in the 
congressional districts; to set up continu- 
ing contacts with Members of Congress, 
especially with those on the powerful 
Ways and Means Committee; and to 
organize a speakers bureau of well- 
informed members to spark enthusiasm 
for the bill among social, fraternal, and 
civic organizations. 

The Region 1A conference recognized 
that all people, workers, the poor, city 
dwellers, and rural residents alike must 
be involved in national health care pro- 
grams. Their strategy consequently seeks 
to reach out across the country to edu- 
cate as many citizens as possible in the 
benefits of H.R. 22. 

The UAW position and the activities of 
the Family Study Center in Onaway are 
largely responsible for convincing the 
Nation that a national health care pro- 
gram is imperative. Many members of 
the health and medical professions have 
begun to speak out for drastic changes in 
the attitudes of their colleagues, chal- 
lenging them to match our superior tech- 
nology with a health system which will 
genuinely serve everyone. We can no 
longer argue against the very funda- 
mental premise that health care for all 
Americans will never be a reality unless 
we discard the piecemeal, entrapreneu- 
rial approach to health care which has 
become an unfortunate inviolable Ameri- 
can tradition. Usually resistant to any 
innovations for improving our national 
health system is the American Medical 
Association. But that stalwart antagonist 
has begun to lose its clout for many new 
doctors are leaving the AMA for the 
greener pastures of reform and national 
health, concepts embraced by concerned 
citizens across the country. 

When this bill is passed, and I predict 
that it will be, much of the credit for 
bringing about a national comprehensive 
health plan will go to conferences like 
the one held at Onaway. Those working 
men and women, black and white, who 
participated in the conference will be 
the unsung political heros who forced 
their Congress to do what should have 
been done long ago. Their initiative, their 
unwavering determination, and their 
firm belief that ours is a government for 
the people will in the final analysis help 
keep Americans healthy regardless of 
their ability to pay. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 
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CHIEF JUSTICE OF ALABAMA SU- 
PREME COURT URGES REFORM 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
the Honorable Howell T. Heflin, the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Ala- 
bama, addressed a joint luncheon of the 
American Judicature Society and the Na- 
tional Conference of Bar Presidents re- 
cently on the need for improvement in 
the administration of justice. 

Chief Justice Heflin has distinguished 
himself through the years in his dedica- 
tion to the highest ideals of the legal 
profession. He had served the profession 
with unusual ability as an attorney and 
as the president of the Alabama Bar 
Association before his election to the 
highest judicial office in our State. 

He has devoted his considerable intel- 
lect and energies toward the improve- 
ment of justice, and for that reason his 
remarks should have the attention of the 
Members of Congress. 

I ask include the text of his speech as 
a part of my remarks at this point: 

Tue Time Is Now 
(By Howell T. Heflin) 

Recently I was talking with a group of 
teen-agers pertaining to the generation gap. 
One asked me: “What has your generation 
accomplished?” This question caused me to 
ponder. I consider the productive years of 
my generation as beginning about 1935 when 
I became a teen-ager. 

The scientific and inventive accomplish- 
ments since 1935 have been so numerous that 
it is impossible to comprehensibly list them. 
To consider just a few, we find space travel, 
computers, television, development of nu- 
clear power, jet airplanes, automatic trans- 
missions, antibiotic drugs and the Salk 
vaccine. 

In the past 36 years, more has been ac- 
complished through scientific and medical 
endeavors than in all of the generations of 
mankind beforehand combined. 

What is the explanation for the multitude 
of such accomplishments during our gen- 
eration? It would be difficult to list compre- 
hensive classifications for such explanation. 
However, I have categorized in my mind 
five reasons. These are: 

1. Research 

2. Continuing education 

3. Constant re-examination 

4. A cooperative approach 

5. Motivation caused by a sense of urgency. 

We do not need to be reminded of the 
importance that research, continuing edu- 
cation and constant re-examination played 
in bringing these accomplishments into frui- 
tion. However, sometimes we fail to realize 
the essential contribution that a cooperative 
approach provided. A cooperative approach, 
coupled with a sense of urgency, called for 
an all-out effort on the part of interested 
scientists to work for common goals. The 
fear of destruction, regardless of whether it 
arose from competing military might, foreign 
ideologies, dreadful diseases or business com- 
petition, played a major role in creating a 
sense of urgency which demanded a coopera- 
tive effort. 

THREE QUESTIONS 

When I told this teen-ager what my gen- 
eration had accomplished, he was impressed, 
but not for long. These achievements are 
now commonplace and unfortunately taken 
for granted. My answer revealed nothing new 
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to him. Then he 
questions: 

1. What has your generation accomplished 
in ending wars and bringing peace on 
earth? 

2. What has your generation done toward 
persuading neighbors to live by the Golden 
Rule? 

3. What has your generation done to im- 
prove our system of justice? 

Compelled by candor, I had to answer 
“very little.” I began to think: would the 
application of the five reasons for scientific 
advancements aid in finding solutions to the 
problems of human affairs? 

While I have ideas about peace and war 
and neighbors living together in harmony, 
I must direct my thoughts at this time 
toward a consideration of our system of 
justice. 

There can be no doubt that research, con- 
tinuing education and constant open-minded 
re-examination will play vital roles in im- 
proving the judicial process in the fifty 
states and in the federal system. Fortunately, 
over a period of a number of years the basic 
essential research for the modernization of 
our judicial system has been conducted by 
the American Judicature Society on a com- 
prehensive basis; and also by other organi- 
zations, such as the Institute of Judicial 
Administration, the National College of 
State Trial Judges, the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency and the American 
Bar Association, within their areas of con- 
cern. These organizations have carried on 
an effective educational program, which now 
must become more intensive and extensive. 


MODERNIZING THE JUDICIARY 


In March of this year, at Williamsburg, 
Virginia, President Nixon and Chief Justice 
Burger challenged the participants of the 
National Conference on the Judiciary to an 
all-out effort to reform our judicial systems 
with particular emphasis on state court sys- 
tems. A National Center for State Courts, 
designed to improve the administration of 
justice in all of the state courts of the na- 
tion, received strong endorsements, Plans 
are under way for ten regional conferences 
on the judiciary in the near future. As a 
result of the Willlamsburg conference, a 
blueprint for the modernization of the ju- 
dicial branches was formulated in the con- 
sensus statement of the National Conference. 
The basic recommendations contained in this 
blueprint are patterned after the oft-voiced 
suggestions of the American Judicature So- 
ciety, gained from its years of research and 
experience. Every individual interested in 
improving our system of justice not only 
should read this “consensus statement” but 
should thoroughly familiarize himself with 
each aspect thereof. 

Never before in the history of this coun- 
try has the time been so ripe to win the 
battle for a vastly improved administration 
of justice. Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration money is available for state 
court improvement projects. The hour is at 
hand for a decided cooperative effort on 
the part of all interested individuals and 
groups. 

Bar associations should be the prime 
movers to obtain a cooperative effort on the 
part of all vital and essential groups and 
individuals at the state and local level. The 
battle for the modernization of our state 
courts cannot be won unless bar associa- 
tions are willing to make an all-out effort 
to win it. Dedication and diligence of a 
single bar president for the period of a 
year are not enough. There must be a con- 
tinuing effort over a period of many months, 
perhaps years. Succeeding presidents, bar 
executives and members of the governing 
bodies of bar associations must realize the 
absolute truth of Chief Justice Vanderbilt's 
statement that judicial reform is not for the 
short winded. I would add that it is also 
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not for the ill prepared. The bar presidents 
that are gathered here in New York should 
dedicate themselves to formulate a plan to 
bring judicial reform into fruition within 
their respective states. In some states, the 
plan of action possibly can be completed 
within two years; in others, it may take 
longer. Formulate a two-year plan or a 
three-year plan or a plan of whatever 
length is necessary. Such plan should be 
committed to writing as well as in the 
hearts and energies of the planners and 
executioners. Local bar associations, their 
executives and leaders, must play a vital 
role in such planning as well as in the execu- 
tion. Plans may vary from state to state, 
but there are certain basic features that 
have proven successful which should be 
employed within the plans of each state. Let 
me suggest a few. 

First, design your plan to obtain the coop- 
eration and assistance of the governor of your 
state. In some states this may not be possible, 
but a group of prestigious judges, lawyers and 
citizens can at least achieve the neutrality of 
a governor. 

Next, the cooperation and assistance of the 
legislative leaders of your state, particularly 
the members of the committees on the judi- 
ciary of both houses, are essential. Plans 
designed to achieve studies by interim per- 
manent legislative groups or commissions can 
prove to be very fruitful. Never forget that at 
all times, involvement of legislative leader- 
ship Is essential, 

Endeavor to obtain the cooperation and 
assistance of the leadership of the judiciary 
of your state at all levels. While from this 
group will emerge foes who will resist any 
change, nevertheless this is the source of your 
staunchest supporters, when they understand 
the objectives. Do not neglect the educational 
process with this group. You will be surprised 
at the misunderstanding and lack of correct 
information among this group when new 
plans are first brought forth. 


CITIZENS’ SUPPORT NECESSARY 


Citizens’ support is essential. The citizens’ 
conferences on the administration of justice 
Sponsored by bar associations with the coop- 
eration of the American Judicature Society 
have been the most successful single vehicle 
for court modernization in the past. Repeat 
or follow-up conferences should be planned 
if your state has already held a citizens’ con- 
ference. Funds are available through LEAA to 
assist in connection with such conferences. 

A coordinating committee of legislators, 
citizens, Judges and lawyers is essential in 
order to provide leadership and the necessary 
follow-through. Such a coordinating group 
must have available drafting facilities for 
implementing legislation and constitutional 
articles to carry out the recommendations of 
citizens, judges and other groups. Such facili- 
ties are an absolute necessity, and early plan- 
ning should arrange for such. 

Obtain the advice and assistance of experts 
in the very beginning. Such experts are avail- 
able from the American Judicature Society. 

I could go on and make many other sug- 
gestions, but no universal and uniform plan 
will work in every state because It must be 
tailored to particular needs and different 
circumstances. 

In the event allied efforts are underway 
to upgrade state governmental machinery, 
do not overlook the cooperation that can be 
obtained from such groups. If there is a 
constitutional revision study in progress in 
your state, do not miss the opportunity to 
discuss judicial reforms with such a com- 
mittee or commission. 

Many aspects of our court system involve, 
directly or indirectly, ethical considerations. 
Judicial selection, tenure, discipline, removal 
and salaries involve ethical problems. The 
removal of politics from the judiciary is a 
basic ethical goal. A number of states have 
studied or will be studying ethics in con- 
nection with the participants in state gov- 
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ernment. Do not overlook the opportunity 
to obtain support from such study groups. 

It is essential that a cooperative approach 
be present on national and regional levels. 
The National Center for State Courts will 
be a great innovation in the battle, but suc- 
cess will be difficult unless the private or- 
ganizations that possess the basic know- 
how are involved to the fullest. On a 
national level, the American Judicature So- 
ciety, the Institute for Judicial Adminis- 
tration, the National College of State Trial 
Judges and the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency have a history of success- 
ful accomplishments. The Institute for 
Court Management is being recognized for 
its recent contributions. All of these or- 
ganizations, as well as the American Bar 
Association, must be involved and play vital 
cooperative roles in this campaign, 

Legislation should be adopted by Congress 
to provide for a federal income tax deduction 
for contributions to state court improvement 
projects. This idea is not new. A temporary 
provision in 1962 allowed for such deduction 
for court reform projects and was most help- 
ful in achieving reform in Illinois and other 
states that year. Such legislation would be 
a tremendous boost to the cause at this 
time. 

COOPERATION IS SOUGHT 


On the national and regional levels, cooper- 
ation should be obtained with groups like the 
Council of State Governments, the Citizens’ 
Conference on State Legislatures, and other 
such groups. Court improvement programs 
should be on the agenda of the National 
Governors’ Conference, as well as regional 
governors’ conferences. Similar programs 
should be on the agenda of national and 
regional meetings of state legislative leaders. 
National magazines, as well as leading news- 
papers in the nation, should be directed to 
feature articles on improving the administra- 
tion of justice. Documentaries on methods 
and ways to improve the system presented by 
television networks could prove to be most 
helpful if constructively presented. There is 
an urgent need for a coordinating group at 
the national level. Without such a coordi- 
nating body many efforts can be wasted or 
duplicated. 

Today there is a sense of urgency about our 
court system which demands a cooperative 
approach. The problems of congestion and 
delay threaten to shatter the pillars of justice. 
Many complaints are voiced about the admin- 
istration of criminal justice. The trial of the 
Chicago Seven and the trial of the “Charles 
Manson Family,” as well as other publicized 
trials, revealed that there are those who are 
attempting to make a mockery of our system 
of criminal justice. Many believe that there 
are reyoluntionaries seeking to destroy the 
orderly process of justice in order that the 
foundations of democracy will begin to 
crumble. 

Never before in the history of this coun- 
try have there been so many young people 
who refuse to take anything for granted. 
The youth of this country are extremely 
inquisitive and often cynical. However, just 
because our youth question established in- 
stitutionalized procedures, including the 
judicial process, does not mean that their 
eyes and ears are closed to logic and reason. 
The vast majority of our youth today abhor 
the tactics of the violent militants of their 
age group and seek to find, peacefully but 
logically, solutions for their inquisitiveness, 
Because their styles, music and approaches 
are different, elders should not view their 
outward appearances as being so offensive 
as to refuse to listen to their thoughts and 
ideas. The greatness of this country in the 
past has been in its willingness to respect 
differences. The basic nature of the judicial 
process involves an unbiased hearing of dif- 
ferences. However, listening involves bilateral 
responsibilities. The young, as well as all 
who question our system which seeks to 
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achieve justice, must consider the conse- 
quences and substitutes if our orderly sys- 
tem of trial by court and jury is destroyed. 


YOUTH SHOULD BE INCLUDED 


The youth of this country must firmly be- 
lieve in our system of justice if it is to sur- 
vive. It is essential that the young and those 
older maintain their lines of communication 
if this belief is to be solidly implanted among 
our young. Both the old and the young must 
listen to each other if established judicial 
institutions are to be maintained with sta- 
bility but viable to change and improvement. 
Not only must we display a willingness to ad- 
mit weaknesses in our system of justice but 
we must be observed at all times as sin- 
cerely endeavoring to correct its ills. 

Our youth, both laity and law oriented, 
must be involved in this reform movement. 
Not only will their energy and enthusiasm 
be highly beneficial in this cause, but their 
involvement can produce lifetime advocates 
for constructive, evolutionary improvements 
rather than revolutionary pilots of pillage. 

You have a great opportunity to render 
service at this time to our judicial system 
and to our profession. However, the oppor- 
tunity for service extends beyond our par- 
ticular fields of interest. By rendering serv- 
ice to our judicial system and our youth 
you will be strengthening basic American 
citizenship within your country, community 
and family. 

On the chiseled epitaph of the tombstone 
of Thomas Jefferson appears the words that 
he wrote himself and which he gave to his 
daughter Martha Randolph. Following his 
death she saw that these words were 
inscribed: 

Here was buried Thomas Jefferson. Author 
of the Declaration of American Independ- 
ence, Author of the Statute of Virginia for 
Religious Freedom and Father of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 

That is all that appears. Thomas Jefferson 
was governor of Virginia. He served in the 
Congress of the United States, as ambassa- 
dor to France, and as secretary of state. He 
was elected vice president of this country. 
A grateful republic twice elected him presi- 
dent of these United States. However, no 
mention whatsoever of any of these honors 
appear upon the inscription. His daughter 
asked him why he had omitted these 
honors, and he told her that he wanted to be 
remembered for the service that he had 
rendered rather than the honors he had 
achieved. 

While none of us can stand in the shoes 
of Thomas Jefferson and accumulate his rec- 
ord of service and achievement, each of us 
in our own small way can endeavor to emu- 
late his example of unselfish service to his 
country, community and family, 

The opportunity for service to our system 
of justice is now. We must strengthen it, 
striving at all times to improve it. Otherwise, 
the great American dream of liberty and jus- 
tice for all will never come true. 


A MATTER OF POLICY 


HON. DAN ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
there appeared in Tuesday’s edition of 
the Boston Herald Traveler an editorial 
which I found to be most encouraging. It 
explained the Herald Traveler's recent 
decision not to accept advertising for, or 
to list in its entertainment section, films 
rated “X” by the Motion Picture Asso- 
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ciation of America. This decision was in 
my opinion both a wise and courageous 
action by the Herald Traveler. For it is 
only through individual efforts like this 
one that the American people will be 
able to stem the tide of obscenity and sex 
exploitation which has flooded American 
movie theaters in recent years. This 
demonstration of self-restraint on the 
part of the Traveler runs contrary to the 
attitude of majority of firms associated 
with the entertainment industries in 
America today. The newspaper was 
willing to sacrifice profit in the interest 
of good taste—a trend that I for one 
would like to see continued. 

I insert the editorial in the RECORD 
at this point for my colleagues’ 
attention: 


[From the Boston Herald Traveler, Oct. 8, 
1971] 


A MATTER OF PoLicy 


After long and thoughtful deliberation, 
and upon the recommendation of our pro- 
fessional film critics, the Herald Traveler has 
decided that it will no longer publish ad- 
vertisements for X-rated motion pictures, 
nor will we list such films in our daily theater 
timetable. 

It is our Judgment that the vast majority 
of films rated “X” by the Motion Picture 
Association of America are purely voy- 
euristic, sex-ploitation movies which pander 
to every conceivable perversion. With very 
rare exceptions—possibly one or two films 
a year—they have proved, in our opinion, to 
be without any genuinely redeeming artistic 
merit or social value; they are crudely and 
hastily produced to make a fast buck, In 
short, they are not motion pictures by any 
reasonable connotation. They belong in the 
category of stag films. 

Since a week ago yesterday, when we 
ceased accepting advertisements for such 
films, we have encountered a substantial 
degree of opposition: 

We were accused of retreating from the 
Herald Traveler's traditional position of 
opposing censorship. The short answer is 
that our policy does not and cannot stop 
anyone from exhibiting or viewing such 
films, nor does it in any way limit the power 
of theaters to purchase ads in other publica- 
tions. However, for the record, the Herald 
Traveler has never opposed self-discipline; 
it has opposed state censorship, and it is 
lack of self-restraint that creates the great- 
est danger of government intervention, Our 
position in this respect has been and con- 
tinues to be based, at least in part, on the 
fact that state censorship is an embarrass- 
ment in a democratic society which can ef- 
fectively discourage the sale of garbage by 
refusing to buy it. In this instance we are 
attempting to discipline no one but our- 
selves. We are, in effect, refusing to buy. 
While we do not insist that others agree 
with our conclusions and beliefs, we are 
necessarily governed by them in the dis- 
charge of our duty of public service. We do 
not doubt that brothels exist in our com- 
munity, but we would not accept ads for 
them either. With reference to the films we 
are discussing, we consider the analogy 
appropriate. 

We were accused of failing to appreciate 
that producers of the films which we regard 
as merely antisocial phenomena are, in fact, 
attempting to portray “realism” or “rele- 
vance” and to smash the stultifying barriers 
of prudery. Surely this is a second-rate ‘con- 
oclasm, at best, which breaks down nothing 
but the doors of boudoirs and bathrooms. 

We have been told that the situation will 
soon improve, When movies of this type 
first made their appearance in Boston, most 
of us thought it would be a passing fad; 
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that audiences would soon be bored. But 
instead of getting better, the situation has 
grown considerably worse. A sort of 
Gresham’s Law of the box office has been 
evident with voyeuristic exhibitions replac- 
ing worthwhile, artistic movies in some 
theaters. Others may not believe, as we do, 
that this constitutes an evil and vicious in- 
fiuence. However, since we do believe that 
to be the case, we do not feel constrained 
to aid or abet its growth and development. 

We have been accused of endangering the 
continued existence of the rating system. 
This is an in terrorem argument without ap- 
parent substance. We are not motivated by 
any repugnance for films rated “X"—we 
are motivated by the fact that the over- 
whelming majority of the X-rated films 
are, in our opinion, garbage of the sort we 
have described. If they were lumped to- 
gether under a designation other than “xX,” 
. they would still be, by our view, socially un- 
desirable. It should be noted that our refusal 
to accept advertising does not in any way 
limit the authority of our movie critics to 
comment, in what they deem to be appro- 
priate instances, on any film, whatever its 
rating. It is argued that it is at least theo- 
retically possible that “the greatest film ever 
produced” might appear someday under an 
“X” rating. Experience to date does not 
heighten the probability of such an occur- 
rence in the proximate future, but we are 
confident that we could deal with that 
happy dilemma in the unlikely event it 
should arise. However, since almost all X- 
rated films have been, in our opinion, merely 
vulgar fodder for voyeuristic appetites; 
since the situation appears to be deteriorat- 
ing rather than improving; since we cannot 
undertake to screen every one of them in 
advance in the hope of discovering a rare 
exception—we consider our decision to be 
the only practical course available to us. The 
Herald Traveler has supported the idea of 
self-regulation by the motion picture in- 
dustry through a rating system, and we 
continue to do so. If the industry believes 
its rating system is endangered by any news- 
paper's refusal to urge its readers to attend 
stag films designed for mass audiences, then 
it might give some thought to refusing to 
rate such pictures at all, a policy that might 
prove in the long run completely efficient in 
identifying them. 

Finally, several commercial arguments 
have been addressed to us: We have been 
told that some exhibitors are dependent for 
profits on X-rated movies, and that as long 
as people are willing to pay for them no 
one should complain. An identical plea could 
be offered to justify. virtually any commer- 
cial activity, legal or otherwise. A few threats 
have been made that if the Herald Traveler 
does not back down on its policy concerning 
X-rated films, other advertisements will be 
withdrawn. In fact, we have been told that 
our amusement advertising will be “wiped 
out.” We doubt that the bulk of theater 
owners and exhibitors would stoop to such 
tactics. At all events, we have reached our 
decision in this matter only after becoming 
convinced that we could not in conscience 
do otherwise than we have done. Acts of 
conscience can prove costly. If such is the 
case here, we will have to pay the price. 


THE TREASURER-DESIGNATE 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 
Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, there 


has been a lot of confusion and I believe 
misdirected criticism generated by the 
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recent Immigation Service action at the 
food plant of the U.S, Treasurer-desig- 
nate, Mrs. Romana Banuelos of Los 
Angeles, 

Much attention has been focused na- 
tionwide on the problem of illegal aliens 
working in U.S. industries. The lapse in 
the situation cannot be blamed on em- 
ployers. They do not have authority to 
compel proof of citizenship as a condition 
of employment. They do check social 
security cards, but as columnist Richard 
Wilson points out in the column below, 
they are issued without regard to work 
permits, citizenship, race, creed or color. 
The unions, who have been vocal in their 
demands for a crackdown, see fit to ac- 
cept illegal aliens as members and collect 
their dues—in fact, the women working 
in Mrs. Banuelos’ plant were required to 
become union members after 30 days of 
service. 

Mrs. Banuelos is an outstanding rep- 
resentative of the Latin-American com- 
munity in America. She has built from 
scratch a businéss which provides em- 
ployment to hundreds of people. She has 
helped found and build a bank which 
specialized in providing banking services 
to the Latin community. Just as the 
superintendent at West Point was un- 
aware that he was employing 26 illegal 
aliens, as columnist Wilson points out, 
Mrs. Banuelos is caught unwittingly in 
the crossfire which is a result of unclear 
laws and limitations on the authority of 
employers in this field. The recent crack- 
down in New York and on the West Coast 
indicates that we in Congress have a job 
to do in clarifying the employment situa- 
tion regarding aliens. It is significant 
that while some people are attempting 
to picture the U.S. economy as being 
dismal, thousands of aliens from all lands 
are seeking to come here to work, for 
they know we have the highest standard 
of living for U.S. workers anywhere in 
the world. 

It is unfair and inappropriate to single 
out Mrs. Banuelos for critical remarks— 
as she is only one among many employers 
of minority groups who are caught in a 
bind they did not create. She has the 
backing of the Spanish-American com- 
munity, people who know her, and who 
know the good works she has done for 
the past 2 decades in advancing the cause 
of the Spanish-speaking peoples in 
America. 

The Nation's outstanding Latin Amer- 
ican and other minority groups are 
solidly behind Mrs. Banuelos, including 
the GI Forum of the United States, the 
League of United Latin American Citi- 
zens, the Puerto Rican Forum, the Na- 
tional Latin American Federation, and 
the Cuban Municipalities in Exile 
Association. 

She is a high-caliber businesswoman, 
hard-working and dedicated—a credit to 
her city, to the Spanish-speaking com- 
munity, and an example of the oppor- 
tunity that is here in our great Nation 
for those who want to work to better 
themselves. We in California are proud 
of Mrs. Banuelos and pleased that the 
Nixon administration has nominated her 
to be our next Treasurer of the United 
States. 

I believe the column by Richard Wil- 
son, which appeared in the October 18 
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Washington Star, presents a fairer view 
of the illegal alien situation and points 
out that the fault lies in the law, not with 
the employers. Text of the column is as 
follows: 
Mrs. BaANUELOS, WRONGED FOR SAKE 
or Po.iTics 


Please bear with this for a little. It is 
about no great affair of state—merely a 
woman wronged in the political crunch. 

The facts: 

On Sept. 20 President Nixon announced his 
intention to nominate as treasurer of the 
United States a successful food processor and 
bank board chairman of Latin extraction, 
Mrs. Romana Banuelos of the Los Angeles 
area. 

On Oct. 6 federal agents descended on one 
of Mrs, Banuelos’ plants, a tortilla factory 
in Gardena, Calif., and carried off 36 em- 
ployees, mostly mini-skirted Mexican girls 
and women, claimed to have entered the 
country illegally and to have gotten work 
wrongfully. 

Conclusion: 

Therefore Mrs. Banuelos had connived to 
circumvent the immigration laws by exploit- 
ing Mexicans who had insinuated themselves 
across the border. She should not be con- 
firmed by the Senate as treasurer of the 
United States. 

So far so good. The only trouble with the 
conclusion is that it is totally wrong. Mrs. 
Banuelos violated no law. Her company vio- 
lated no law. She was not exploiting Mexi- 
cans. She runs a union shop with the girls 
required to join the union and earn union 
wages after 30 days employment. She had no 
legal way of knowing if they were Mexican or 
American citizens, 

How about the fact that Mrs, Banuelos’ 
company had been warned by letter by the 
Immigration Service and that there had been 
five previous raids? Wasn’t it pretty careless 
of Mrs. Banuelos, however much she was pre- 
occupied with being the first woman chair- 
man of a bank board in California's history, 
not to have taken steps to satisfy the Immi- 
gration Service? 

Here again the facts get in the way of po- 
litical conclusions. Mrs. Banuelos had no 
authority in law to do what the Immigration 
Service asked, and the Immigration Service 
had no authority in law to demand that she 
require proof of citizenship or alien registra- 
tion cards from prospective employes. 

According to Manuel Ruiz, Jr., a specialist 
in international private conflicts of law and 
a member of the U.S, Civil Rights Commis- 
sion, Mrs, Banuelos’ authority was confined 
solely to examining the Social Security cards 
of job applicants. Social Security cards are 
issued without regard to race, color, citizen- 
ship, work permits or any other such 
limitations. 

“This (proof of citizenship or alien regis- 
tration cards) is what we would like to get 
employers to do,” said the U.S. Commissioner 
of Immigration and Naturalization, Raymond 
F. Farrell, in an interview. 

“But,” he continued, “if you ask me if 
there is a provision in law saying we can do 
it the answer is no. 

“I think this poor woman (Mrs. Banuelos, 
who has a Latin temperament, won't like 
that) was victimized. It might Just as well 
have been the superintendent of the military 
academy at West Point, where we have just 
found that 26 aliens were wrongly employed. 
The superintendent didn’t know anything 
about it, and I doubt that Mrs. Banuelos 
knew anything about it.” 

If Mrs. Banuelos was victimized, it was by 
the connivance of the Immigration Service 
that Farrell heads. The raid on the tortilla 
factory was a put-up job on a newspaper- 
man’s tip intended to be a publicity sensation 
to pressure “superiors in Washington” into 
providing funds for a big alien roundup. 

This was frankly admitted to the Los An- 
gelos Herald Examiner by an immigration 
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official, Noel Doran, who also happens to be 
president of the American Federal Govern- 
ment Employes Union, Local 505, made up ex- 
clusively of Immigration Service employes. 
“There are 250,000 illegal aliens in Los An- 
geles and Orange County alone,” Doran was 
quoted as saying. “If we were given the funds 
and ability to round these aliens up, we 
would create 250,000 new jobs or take hun- 
dreds off welfare rolls, but our hands are 
tied by our superiors in Washington. We 
chose her (Mrs. Banuelos’) firm because we 
knew it would generate a lot of publicity.” 
The publicity was perfect: Pictures of 
miniskirted women hired by Nixon’s nominee 
for treasurer of the United States being 
herded by the feds and shipped back to 


Mexico, 

But here are some more facts: Of the 
300,000 or more alien Mexicans making out 
in Southern California, 86,948 were appre- 
hended and shipped back south of the border 
from July 1, 1970, through June 30, 1971. 

It is a huge social problem. The handling 
of the problem is just about as big a mess as 
will be found anywhere in government. 

High wages in the U.S. is an irresistible 
magnet drawing in hundreds of thousands of 
people from forelgn lands who aren’t fussy 
about U.S. laws and regulations. 

It is a grave injustice to blame employers 
who have no way of knowing or are restrained 
by law from finding out if these aliens are 
entitled to employment, 

When Mrs. Banuelos appears before a ques- 
tioning Senate committee in a week or s0, 
maybe she can give it a liberal education on 
the magnitude of the problem. If not, per- 
haps the committee can call on the superin- 
tendent at West Point for advice. 


RESOLUTION ON THE WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE ON AGING 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing a resolution today proposing that 
the White House Conference on Aging 
be held every 3 years. The first confer- 
ence, called by President Eisenhower and 
finally held in 1961, offered a new stimu- 
lus to make the aging aware of their 
needs and the means to achieve their 
goals. In response to the first confer- 
ence, legislation was passed and pro- 
grams were instituted that have assisted 
the aged during the passed decade. Be- 
sides the enactment of medicare and 
medicaid, the following programs have 
been instituted since the 1961 confer- 
ence: 

First. An Administration on Aging was 
established by Congress as a focal point 
in the Federal Government for older peo- 
ple’s interests. 

Second. The creation within almost 
every State of a separate unit on aging. 

Third. The development of numerous 
programs in local communities specifi- 
cally geared to the aged. 

Fourth. More than 50 universities and 
professional schools now train people to 
work in the field of aging. 

Obviously, there has been progress 
during the last 10 years and this Novem- 
ber 28 the White House Conference on 
Aging will convene for the second time. 
Called for by a Presidential proclama- 
tion on October 6, 1969, the present con- 
ference will be under the direction of 
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John B. Martin, the President’s Special 
Assistant for the Aging. There are nine 
areas of need for old people where com- 
mittees are now studying problems and 
readying proposals for the November 
conference. Problems being discussed 
include subjects from income and hous- 
ing to education and spiritual wellbeing. 

Although I believe that the conference 
will establish positive goals and offer con- 
tinued hope for the future, I feel this is 
not enough. I believe that one conference 
every decade is hardly enough support to 
offer a group that numbers 26,000,000 
Americans and has almost one-fourth of 
its members classified as poor. These are 
a very special group of people who are 
anxious to take an active part in solving 
their own problems. They responded so 
enthusiastically to the grassroots meet- 
ing of September 1970, that it is esti- 
mated that these meetings were attended 
by nearly 1 million of our senior citizens 
across the Nation. This shows that the 
aged are eager for reform and are will- 
ing to work for it. Why must they be 
made to wait 10 years for the chance to 
make themselves officially heard. More 
than 70 percent of the present 65 plus 
age members have joined the group since 
1961. This population group is growing 
at the rate of 900 a day or 330,000 a year. 
Must these new members wait a decade 
before they have a chance to take an ac- 
tive part in securing their future? I be- 
lieve they should not. Therefore, I pro- 
pose the following resolution for consid- 
eration by the Congress: 

First. That the White House Confer- 
ence on Aging meet every 3 years for 
the purpose of studying problems affect- 
ing the aged and proposing solutions to 
solve these problems. 

Second. To form a committee within 
the framework of the Conference that 
meets on a continual basis and analyzes, 
criticizes and keeps up to date the pro- 
posals of the main conference. 

Third. Funding for the entire proposal 
will come from Federal sources in an 
agreed-upon amount. 

Fourth. A charter will be drawn up to 
handle the particulars of the proposal. 
A committee to write the charter will be 
chosen and include members of the com- 
munity of senior citizens as well as others 
who understand their problems. 

With the passage of this resolution it 
will be possible for senior members of 
our community to become more active in 
dealing with their own fate by discussing 
their pressing needs. It is in this way 
that they can be best kept in the main- 
stream of public policy ind continue to 
help in the development of a better 
society. 


PRESIDENT NIXON SHOULD NOMI- 
NATE CONGRESSMAN RICHARD H. 
POFF TO THE US. SUPREME 
COURT 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, without any 
criticism of any of the persons whose 
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names have been mentioned for the two 
existing vacancies on the U.S. Supreme 
Court, I feel the President should not 
accept Congressman RICHARD H. Porr’s 
voluntary withdrawal from consideration 
for one of these vacancies. 

Although this voluntary act of Dricx is 
typical of this great American and na- 
tional legislator, nothing has saddened 
me more personally in my 13 years in the 
House of Representatives. 

There is no finer constitutional lawyer 
in the Congress than Dick Porr. The en- 
dorsements of the Judiciary Committee 
Chairman, EMANUEL CELLER, and the 
ranking Republican member of that com- 
mittee, my distinguished fellow Ohioan, 
Witiram M. McCuttocx; and of former 
Democratic Governor, “Pat” Brown of 
California will so attest. 

Dick PorF has served long and well on 
the Judiciary Committee so that my col- 
leagues, Congressmen CELLER and Mc- 
CuLLocH, hardly classified as conserva- 
tives, had full and ample opportunity to 
observe and test Dicx’s legal abilities, his 
character, and his industry and dedicated 
beliefs in America, even though he at 
times was in disagreement with them 
philosophically. Our country emerged 
from and grew strong out of disagree- 
ment; and it is a rarity when the Supreme 
Court acts with unanimity. Justices 
Holmes and Brandeis became immortal 
as dissenters. 

Former California Gov. “Pat” Brown 
is an accepted liberal by tradition, 
philosophy, and action. In his service as 
Chairman of the Presidential National 
Crime Commission, of which Dick Porr 
was a member, Governor Brown had the 
opportunity to know and appreciate Dick 
Porr’s abilities and character; and Gov- 
ernor Brown, we now learn, recom- 
mended to President Nixon in 1970 that 
he nominate Dick Porr to the Supreme 
Court. 

How will the liberals destroy the en- 
dorsements and testimony of liberals 
such as Messrs. CELLER, MCCULLOCH, and 
Brown if Dick Porr’s nomination is sent 
to the Senate? These are not mouthy, 
cliche liberals but distinguished Amer- 
ican patriots who have faced into the 
wind time and time again; and often 
they, too, have been among the opposi- 
tion on certain issues. They know the 
value of dissent in the interest of the 
future good of our country. 

I would remind President Nixon that 
any oppostion to Dick Porr has neither 
the strength nor vigor of the opposition 
to the proposed nomination of Louis D. 
Brandeis to the Supreme Court by 
President Woodrow Wilson in 1916; but 
despite this opposition to Brandeis’ 
nomination, President Wilson sent his 
name to the Senate, and after some- 
times vile, bigoted, unfair hearings, 
Brandeis was confirmed and served as 
an Associate Justice 23 years until 1939 
when he resigned. And there is unani- 
mous opinion that he was one of the truly 
great Justices of the Supreme Court. He 
did not let his former vigorous, aggres- 
sive, almost populist and Democrat Party 
affiliation blind him to his pledged ad- 
herence to the Constitution in both his 
majority and minority opinions on the 
Court. Neither would Dirck Porr. As an 
aside, more than any other man, it was 
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Justice Brandeis who defeated the late 
Democrat President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s Court-packing plan, despite 
Brandeis’ personal friendship with 
President Roosevelt. 

And all of us can remember the 
vigorous opposition to the nomination of 
Hugo Black to the Supreme Court, but 
President Roosevelt stuck with the 
nominee and he became a Justice in 1937 
and remained on the Court until his 
resignation just a few weeks ago and 
just prior to his death. Justice Black, 
despite his so-called “Southern” back- 
ground and former short-time member- 
ship in the Ku Klux Klan, emerged as 
a great Justice and a “strict construc- 
tionist” of the Constitution. So will Dirck 
Porr, Mr. Speaker. 

Remember the nomination of Felix 
Frankfurter in 1939. Some of those still 
in Congress have vivid recollections of 
the opposition to this nomination. But 
what was Justice Frankfurter’s record on 
the Court until his retirement in 1962? 
It was as a “strict constructionist” of 
the Constitution. He, too, will always be 
remembered as a great Justice. So will 
Dick Porr, Mr. Speaker, if his name is 
sent to the Senate, where he undoubtedly 
would be confirmed, despite the almost 
hysterical rantings of the “chosen few” 
who have placed the mantel about them- 
selves as “experts” on who is and who is 
not qualified to sit on the Supreme Court. 
Let the great majority of the American 
people test the patriotism, the inherent 
qualifications of an acknowledged Con- 
stitutional expert, and legislator, such as 
our own Dick Porr. 

I can remember the loud opposition to 
the nomination of former Attorney Gen- 
eral Tom Clark in 1949, by President 
Truman. But President Truman was not 
persuaded against this nomination of a 
“Southerner” and other criticisms of 
Clark; and despite his refusal to testify 
at his nomination hearing, because of his 
strong Constitutional and other well- 
taken legal views against his testifying, 
he was nominated and served as a 
Justice until 1967. The best proof of his 
record as a Justice is the continued in- 
creasing esteem with which he has been 
held by lawyers and other judges the 
world over. He was awarded the Ameri- 
can Bar Association Medal, the highest 
legal award of that distinguished associ- 
ation. He continues to chair various 
committees of that association in the 
fields of ethics, court behavior, and ad- 
ministration of justice. For the fourth 
time since 1916; from Brandeis to Black, 
to Frankfurter and to Clark, the loud 
opposition has been proven wrong; as 
it would be by the service of Dick Porr 
as Justice of our Supreme Court. 

So I respectfully urge President Nixon 
to nominate Dick Porr as a Justice of 
the Supreme Court, despite Dick’s volun- 
tary withdrawal, Mr. Speaker. There are 
strong and great allies for this nomina- 
tion—not only in the U.S. Senate, both 
Democrat and Republican, but in the 
House of Representatives and through- 
out the 50 States of our great country. 
Mr. CELLER from New York; Mr. McCut- 
Locu from Ohio; and Governor Brown 
from California, are only typical of the 
kind of national support which will rally 
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around the nomination of this great 
Congressman. 

And, in closing, I say to my long and 
respected friend, Dick Porr, you owe it 
to your country, your State, to your col- 
leagues in the House, and, most of all, to 
your fine family to face into the wind of 
this unpopular, basically sterile—how- 
ever vocal—opposition. Let your war 
record and your splendid record of ac- 
complishment in the House speak for you 
to the Senate and to our people—and 
the Senate and people will answer 
with a resounding affirmation of your 
nomination. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITIES 
OPPOSE ENACTMENT OF THE 
PRAYER AMENDMENT AS INVA- 
SION OF FIRST AMENDMENT 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, it is vital 
that the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as well as all people, under- 
stand that the proposed prayer amend- 
ment is in the language of Archibald Cox, 
former Solicitor General of the United 
States and now at the Law School of 
Harvard University, “a frightening de- 
parture from our previous tradition and 
ideals.” 

As responsible Representatives we must 
not be stampeded into using the Con- 
stitution as an instrument seeking politi- 
cal favor or disfavor. Again, I urge the 
Members to study the content of the two 
letters I enclose—one by Archibald Cox 
and the other from Herbert Wechsler of 
Columbia University. 

In commenting on the proposed prayer 
amendment, the eminent constitutional 
authority Wechsler says: 

It is the act of officially calling upon people 
to offer or participate in prayer that I con- 
ceive to be offensive to the First amendment; 
and that I would expect would be regarded as 
offensive by religious people no less than by 
the unbelievers. 


The texts of the letters follow: 

Law ScHOOL oF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., October 12, 1971. 

Mr. EMANUEL CELLER, 

Chairman, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Committee on the Judiciary Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear Mr. CELLER: This is to acknowledge 
your letter of September 27 requesting my 
comments upon H.J. Res. 191 to amend the 
Constitution of the United States with 
respect of offering of prayer in public 
buildings. 

For Congress to propose this constitutional 
amendment would, in my opinion, be a 
frightening departure from our previous 
tradition and national ideals. I am glad that 
you oppose it and hope the fight will be 
successful, 

One must first be clear about the objective 
of the amendment: it is to overrule the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the school prayer and Bible reading 
cases. Those decisions hold that any prayer 
or Bible readings or other religious exercises 
in the public schools, bearing any form of 
sponsorship by the school authorities, vio- 
lates the First Amendment. 
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The phraseology of H.J. Res. 191 appears 
to be a disingenuous attempt to obscure the 
essential point. The real issue is one of offi- 
cial sponsorship, either acknowledged or 
generated by adherence to past customs with 
some of the outward forms of sponsorship 
removed. There are no Supreme Court de- 
cisions (to the best of my knowledge) hold- 
ing that the Constitution does not permit 
persons lawfully -assembled in a public 
building to engage in prayer when they wish 
and where there is no form of official spon- 
sorship bringing pressure upon the minority 
to participate or branding them as “out- 
siders” if they refrain. Many persons do par- 
ticipate in public prayer in public places, as 
illustrated by practice in the Senate and 
Howse of Representatives. Sometimes litiga- 
tion has been instituted in ax effort to es- 
tablish the proposition that the mere use of 
public facilities is enough to make such 
practices unconstitutional, but there is scant 
reason to suppose that the Supreme Court 
woulc reach that conclusion. The real issue, 
therefore, is one of authorizing state officials 
to sanction non-denominational prayer in 
the public schools under circumstances put- 
ting an official imprimatur upon the occasion. 

The primary objection to H.J. Res. 191 is 
that its adoption would open the door to 
local action by State officials impairing the 
religious freedom of those children and their 
parents whose consciences oppose participa- 
tion. 

Perhaps the point will appear most clearly 
if I put it in personal terms that may also 
be applicable to some of your colleagues. I 
was brought up in a religious family as an 
Episcopalian. The saying of prayer and 
participating in other religious exercises at 
the opening of the school day seemed nor- 
mal and essential. Most of those in the same 
circle felt the same way, or else they took 
the exercises as a matter of course without 
caring one way or the other. Broader experi- 
ence later in my life brought home to me the 
depth of the affront the official sponsorship 
of any such exercises gives to sensitive mem- 
bers of other religions, and to some equally 
sincere and conscientious skeptics and 
humanists. While making prayers non- 
denominational may broaden the number 
who can participate without offense to their 
own religious feelings, there are people for 
whom this is no solution. Deeply religious 
people are often opposed to watered-down 
prayer lacking (as they say) any depth of 
conviction, Many communities include mem- 
bers of religious faiths which could not be 
nroa ee any non-denominational 

r unless were stripped of all signifi- 
cance. With the young (as even with some 
adults) the pressure to conform or suffer the 
pain of being branded an “outsider” is not 
appreciably lessened by making participation 

voluntary” in terms of any formal rule 

I think it indisputable therefore, that 
School prayers carrying any official imprima- 
tur invade the religious freedom of individ- 
uals and minority groups. And this official 
imprimatur, carrying pressure to conform, 
Seems unescapably present whenever prayers 
are held in school. 

Fi me invasion of the religious freedom 
of individuals or minority groups is - 
nized—I do not think it can De Mariied at 
should be unnecessary to argue that the Con- 
gress should not recommend a constitutional 
amendment opening the door to impairment 
of religious liberty in the United States. 
That the invasion did occur prior to the 
Supreme Court’s school prayer and Bible 
reading decisions in the 1960’s attests only 
our earlier lack of preception, or perhaps the 
human tendency of allowing our practice to 
fall short of the full measure of our ideals. 

A secondary but nonetheless important 
objection to the proposed amendment is its 
invitation to endless rounds of emotional 
litigation. The political euphemisms to which 
the draftsmen have resorted leave uncertain 
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the scope of what they propose. Although the 
intent to modify the interpretation of the 
First Amendment in the school prayer and 
Bible reading seems apparent, the language 
of H.J. Res. 191, standing alone hardly com- 
pels that interpretation. The sponsors of the 
earlier litigation will argue that much more 
than the right to participate in prayer while 
lawfully assembled is involved in school 
prayers because of the element of official 
sponsorship, and that therefore the new 
amendment does not apply to such prayers. 
Probably they would not succeed, but there 
is no point in using words that invite 
litigation. 

There are many places in which people 
presently are free to engage in prayer while 
lawfully gathered on public property. In at 
least some of these instances the First 
Amendment already prevents abridgment of 
that privilege. One naturally asks, therefore, 
whether it is the purpose of the new amend- 
ment to enlarge the existing constitutional 
right apart from school prayers. If so, by how 
much? Is the aim to enlarge the right to 
participate in prayer when on public property 
or is it to create or enlarge some right to go 
on public property for the purpose of praying? 

What is the meaning of ‘“nondenomina- 
tional” prayer? A Christian speaking to & 
Christian of another sect might describe the 
Lord's Prayer as nondenominational, but the 
definition would be too narrow to encompass 
Jews or Buddhists. The problems of inter- 
pretation are so obvious (when one focusses 
upon the term) that no other examples are 
required. 

I hope this letter may be helpful. 

With best wishes, 
ARCHIBALD Cox. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY IN THE 
Crry or New YORK, 
ScHooL or Law, 
New York, N.Y., October 18, 1971. 

Hon, EMANUEL CELLER, 

Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN CELLER: I am glad to 

know from your letter of September 27 that 

you will oppose HJ. Res. 191, the proposed 
amendment dealing with prayer in public 
buildings. 

There is of course a sense in which the 
Resolution is entirely meaningless, since 
nothing in the Constitution would now pre- 
clude an individual in a public building from 
offering a prayer, denominational or non- 
denominational. The difficulty is that the 
proposal would undoubtedly be taken to 
override the Supreme Court decisions dealing 
with the validity of prescribing a prayer to 
be offered by those assembled in a public 
building, as was the case with the Regents’ 
rule in New York and the teachers’ action in 
other cases. It is the act of officially calling 
upon people to offer or participate in prayer 
that I conceive to be offensive to the First 
Amendment; and that I would expect would 
be regarded as offensive by religious people 
no less than by the unbelievers. 

With high regard, I am 

Faithfully, 
HERBERT WECHSLER. 


PRESBYTERIANS OPPOSE PRAYER 
AMENDMENT 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, as 
evidenced by the following statement, the 
major Presbyterian groups in this coun- 
try are opposed to the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment regarding prayer in 
public buildings: 
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Tse UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
U.S.A. 


EXCERPT FROM “RELATIONS BETWEEN CHURCH 
AND STATE IN THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA” 

(Adopted by the 175th General Assembly 
The United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. May 1963) 

The General Assembly redeclares its con- 
viction that church and state must be organ- 
ically separate. 

C. In order to implement the principle of 
organic separation of church and state, the 
General Assembly adopts the following 
guidelines for study and action by all the 
judicatories of our Church: 

1. The celebration of religious holidays. 
Bible reading and prayer in public schools. 

Public schools are creations of the whole 
society operating through civil authdrity and 
justify their existence solely in terms of 
their usefulmess to the society. Their role 
is to nurture the cultural, social, and mate- 
rial advancement of all citizens by a special 
system of instruction through intellectual 
and social disciplines and to stimulate a free 
search for truth within this discipline. 

In the fulfillment of this role, public 
schools should not ignore the personal be- 
liefs In God which are a part of the life of 
its pupils, but should recognize and respect 
such beliefs. Public schools should neither 
be hostile to religious beliefs nor act in any 
manner which tends to favor one religion or 
church over another. 

In this light the Special Committee on 
Church and State recommends that: 

a. Churches recognize the administration 
of religious training and observance as the 
domain of church and family. 

b. United Presbyterians actively strive to 
recapture from popular custom the observ- 
ance of religious holidays in order to restore 
their deepest religious meaning. 

c. Since the association of seasonal activ- 
ities with religious holidays in the public 
schools tends to pervert their religious sig- 
nificance, such association be discouraged as 
foreign to the purpose of the public school. 

d. Religious holidays be acknowledged and 
explained, but never celebrated religiously, 
by public schools or their administrators 
when acting in an official capacity. 

e. Whenever possible, students of various 
religious faiths should be allowed sufficient 
time to permit the celebration of their reli- 
gious observances away from public school 
property. However, organized religious 
groups should avoid jeopardizing the integ- 
rity of the public educational process by un- 
reasonable demands for time away from 
public school for any reason. 

f. Religious observances never be held in 
a public school or introduced into the public 
school as part of its program. Bible reading 
in connection with courses in the American 
heritage, world history, literature, the social 
sciences, and other academic subjects is com- 
pletely appropriate to public school instruc- 
tion. Bible reading and prayers as devotional 
acts tend toward indoctrination or meaning- 
less ritual and should be omitted for both 
reasons. Ministers, priests, and rabbis shouid 
be free to speak in public schools, provided 
their speaking does not constitute religious 
indoctrination or their presence for a part of 
a religious observance. 


ACTION NEEDED NOW TO INCREASE 
HOME HEATING OIL IMPORTS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
today, my Massachusetts colleague 
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Micuart J. Harrincton presented testi- 
mony to the Small Business Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Banking, 
Housing and Urban Affairs chaired by 
Senator THOMAS MCINTYRE. 

The McIntyre subcommittee is exam- 
ining the critical petroleum price and 
supply situation, with particular atten- 
tion to oil-import quotas and other as- 
pects of government oil policy which ad- 
versely affect all U.S, consumers. 

Mr. Harrincron’s statement is an ex- 
cellent contribution to understanding 
this areas, and I insert it in the Recorp 
for the benefit of all our colleagues, 

Mr. HARRINGTON also rightly stresses 
the urgent need for a prompt decision by 
the President to extend and expand the 
No. 2 home-heating oil import program. 
This decision was promised us months 
ago, and we cannot tolerate further 
delay. Each day that passes without a de- 
cision reduces the chances of securing 
adequate supplies at fair prices. 

The statement referred to follows: 


‘TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN MICHAEL J. HAR- 
RINGTON PRESENTED TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
on SMALL Bu: , SENATE BANKING, 
Hovustnc AND URBAN AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, 
Oct. 20, 1971 
I do not intend to make a lengthy state- 

ment, because I do not believe it is necessary 

to go to great length to document the un- 
deniable. And it is undeniable that the oil 
policy of this nation is in itself one of the 
important reasons that the cost of living in 

New England is unacceptably high. 

Simply stated, the scheme of import quotas 
and domestic production restrictions which 
govern the oil industry in America forces the 
consumers of this country to pay ransom to 
a handful of large producers. The people of 
New England are forced to pay an even higher 
ransom than those in the rest of the country. 
And the sole purpose of this unfair, unpro- 
ductive, regressive system is to enhance the 
position of the incumbent national admin- 
istration with a small but wealthy—and 
therefore politically potent—industry. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, I object, as I know 
you do, and as our colleagues from New Eng- 
land do, to haying our constituents pay an 
exorbitant premium on one of the necessities 
of life solely to enrich the already swollen 
campaign chest of the President of the 
United States. 

We are told that the purpose of oil quotas 
it to preserve our national security by pre- 
venting the depletion of our own national 
oil supply. In two years in Congress I have yet 
to find anyone who could give me even a 
plausible outline of an argument that would 
justify restricting the import of foreign oil 
on the grounds that it preserves domestic 
supplies. Clearly, the less foreign produced oil 
we consume, the more domestic oil we will 
consume, and how consuming more of a fixed 
resource results in our having more of that 
resource and not less is a bit of political 
arithmetic that I simply cannot understand. 
Unless domestic oil secretly partakes of some 
of the qualities that were present in the 
substances encountered by Alice in Wonder- 
land, the more of it we use, the less of it we 
will have. 

There have been times, Mr. Chairman, 
when the arguments of the oll industry and 
their protectors within the Administration 
have led me to doubt the simple logic of 
this matter. Even palpable nonsense can 
sound plausible if it is repeated often 
enough, and in a persuasive way. But the 
report of President Nixon’s own Committee— 
his hand-picked blue ribbon, high-level 
Cabinet Task Force—reassures me. Even this 
group concluded that drastic revision of the 
import quota system is in order, Unfortu- 
nately, their logic is no match for the politi- 
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cal strength of the oil industry within the 
Administration's councils, but those of us 
not subject to that pressure can take their 
conclusions as support for our position, 

The disregard shown by the incumbent 
Administration for the needs of the people of 
New England with regard to oil is being 
underlined eyen as you sit here this morning, 
The announcement of new quotas on Number 
2 oll, which we have been promised would 
be made, is now being delayed, possibly for 
two more weeks, during which time commit- 
ments secured by some New England dealers 
for reasonably priced oil will expire. The 
members of the New England delegation 
hoped to be able to discuss this matter with 
General Lincoln at our scheduled caucus 
meeting yesterday. But Gen. Lincoln told us 
he was too busy with the New Economic 
Policy to meet with 23 members of the House 
of Representatives to discuss one of his old 
economic policies that has been a substantial 
contributor to the inflation of prices he is 
now seeking to control. 

Mr. Chairman, every one of our New Eng- 
land constituents pays an extra $44.00 per 
year for heating costs because of this import 
policy, and its domestic concomitants. The 
benefit we get for this extraordinary tax is 
the knowledge that the President of the 
United States is wellgregarded by the oil 
industry. Frankly, I do not think you have 
to be an old New England trader to regard 
that as a very bad bargain. 

It must be recognized that the high price 
of oil products is primarily the result of the 
unrealistic existing oll import restrictions. 
The quota system allows the price of domes- 
tic crude oil to remain 65 per cent above the 
price of foreign oil and as a result forces 
consumers to pay 5 billion more for their 
oil products than would be the case were 
there no restrictions, 

By 1980 the quota system may cost the 
consumer more than 8 billion annually. This 
averages out to about $96 per year for the 
average family of 4. And that is a nationwide 
figure. 

Persons on the East Coast pay 20 per cent 
more for fuel oi] than on the West Coast. 
In 1969 the Northeast alone accounted for 
1.5 billion of the total consumer cost for 
fuel. When viewed in terms of per capita costs 
the disproportion for New Englanders is even 
more marked—the per capita cost of the oil 
import restrictions was $44 for the New 
England consumer, while the average cost 
to all consumers $24. 

Since the establishment of the import 
quota system in 1959, the changes have been 
less than modest. No modifications have re- 
sulted to reflect any policy changes regarding 
our national security between the 1950’s and 
the 1970's. No comprehensive, high level 
study was undertaken until 1969 when Presi- 
dent Nixon appointed the blue ribbon Cabi- 
net Task Force on Oil Import Control. The 
major finding of the Task Force, that im- 
port quotas be lifted, add credence to the 
proposition that changes are long overdue in 
an oil economy based on import restrictions 
and increased costs to the consumer. 

As it presently operates the oil system is 
nothing more than the encouragement of a 
special, privileged position conferred on the 
oil industry by the Executive—a privilege 
which has contributed to making oil the 
most protected commodity in the United 
States. 

Along with the quota system, ensuring the 
scarcity of fuel products, the top oil com- 
panies perpetuate the status quo by tighten- 
ing control over the energy assets of the 
United States. 

Diversification of oil companies into coal, 
natural gas, and uranium production is lead- 
ing to a monopolization of energy sources by 
the oil industry and the resultant reduced in- 
centive to develop any energy sources com- 
petitive with oil. The consumers are again 
forced to shoulder the burden of any oil 
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industry misfortunes with nowhere else to 
turn for relief. 

The FPPC and FTC must start to regulate 
the burgeoning energy monopolies. Most re- 
cently the 4.7 billion dollar rate increase in 
Southern Louisiana natural gas production 
was announced, and there seems to be strong 
reason to believe that the lack of a con- 
scientous effort on the part of the FPC to 
regulate the producers led to the increase. 
The FPC seems to rely on those it is supposed 
to regulate for regulatory information. The 
continued lack of enforcement and regula- 
tion of the oil industry by the FPC is one of 
the most obvious examples of the special 
benefits allowed the oil moguls and the uni- 
que power of the industry. 

Depletion allowances provide 
boondoggle for oil companies. 

With depletion allowances, oil companies 
save 1.3 billion a year in taxes—and this does 
not take into account the cost to the Gov- 
ernment of continuing the allowances. Over 
the life of the average well, this amounts ap- 
proximately to a savings of 19 times the 
original investment. It has been reported 
that in 1968, e.g., all United States corpora- 
tions paid 40 percent on the average of 
their income in taxes while United States 
oll companies paid only 8 percent. The oil 
depletion allowance is only one of several tax 
benefits which enable companies with huge 
net profits to pay a minimal federal tax. 

The import quota, by insulating domestic 
industry from competition has resulted 
in domestic industry becoming needlessly 
sloppy, inefficient, repressive and most im- 
portantly, unresponsive to consumer needs. 
Marginal companies are able to survive 
which would die under free competition. In- 
efficient wells continue to produce at a mini- 
mum capacity while preventing low cost 
wells from producing at their most efficient 
rate. One of the major arguments for drop- 
ping import restrictions is that domestic in- 
dustry will be freed to reorganize on a more 
efficient basis and enable New England and 
other sections of the country to purchase 
both residual and home heating oil at com- 
petitive world market prices. 

The oil import quota while a major cause 
for New England's desperate situation is ap- 
parently not the only cause. 

As the Cabinet Task Force on Oil Import 
Control also made clear, ofl company officials 
grossly underestimated the demand for resi- 
dual oil in 1970. This demand cut into the 
supply of home heating oil to the point that 
this oil is being used more and more often 
to blend with or substitute for residual oil. 

This is particularly true with the shortage 
of low-sulphur residual in light of the new 
low sulphur pollution control requirement 
now in effect. A program must be developed 
to insure a substantial increase in domestic 
production of residual oil. The Interior De- 
partment has recently served notice of a 
proposed change in the import program for 
residual oil. No quota now exists on residual, 
and the majors are pressing for regulation 
changes that will make it easier to reimpose 
quotas. I have just joined Congressman 
Silvio Conte and other members of the New 
England and New York Delegations in writ- 
ing to the Oll Import Administration of the 
Department of Interior strongly opposing 
amendments to the Oil Import Regulations 
which would make it easier for imports to 
be imposed, Everything must be done to 
ensure that these quotas are not reimposed, 

The possibility of building a low sulphur 
residual fuel oil refinery capacity on the 
East Coast should also be considered as a 
relief measure to the Northeast and a means 
of revitalizing residual domestic production. 

The effect of the present oil control sys- 
tem on No. 2 or home heating oil is also of 
particular concern to the Northeast which 
consumes 2 per cent of the domestic de- 
mand for this fuel. The price of this oil pro- 
duction has increased 214 cents since 1964 


another 
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to the current retail price of approximately 
18 cents per gallon, 

The cost of import restrictions is dra- 
matically illustrated when this price is com- 
pared with that of heating oil in Montreal, 
Canada, where there are no import restric- 
tions. In Montreal No. 2 fuel retails at 3 
cents less than in New England, even though 
this oil is landed in Maine and delivered to 
Montreal by pipeline. With free importation 
of No. 2 heating oil into the United States, 
this 3 cent savings would mean a saving to 
New England alone of $135 million each year, 
and $1.1 billion nationwide. 

The cost to consumers of heating oil re- 
flects the high prices generated by import 
restrictions for all oil products. The prices 
of No, 2, however, also manifest the singular 
effect the control program has had in severely 
limiting the beneficial effect of competition. 
It is a recognized characteristic of import 
restrictions that they have an unequal effect 
on producers, refiners, or marketers within 
the industry, and the resulting interference 
with competitive relations introduces com- 
petitive distortions. The oil import control 
program has enabled major oil companies to 
Squeeze out many independent deepwater 
terminal operators, to control the availability 
of heating fuel through the entire produc- 
tion process, and, therefore, to dictate the 
price of this fuel to Northeastern consumers. 

Terminal operators are the link between 
the refineries and the consuming public, and 
competition among them has kept the retail 
price of oil products at a marketable level. 
With the institution of oil import restrictions 
in 1959, the major oil companies, who re- 
fine almost all domestic oil, have bought up 
many terminal operators in an attempt to 
create a vertical monopoly—an attempt 
which has virtually succeeded due to the 
workings of the quota system. 

Under the existing import program, 40,000 
barrels of No. 2 oil are permitted into New 
England a day. A more realistic ceiling is 
needed with an increase to at least 100,000 
barrels per day. Along with other members 
of the New England delegation I have con- 
tacted Mr. George Lincoln, Director of the 
Office of Emergency Preparedness to urge 
this and other necessary changes. 

In addition the restriction of No. 2 imports 
to Western Hemisphere sources must be elim- 
inated so that we have freer, better access 
to cheaper oil. It is particularly necessary to 
develop competitive pressure on Caribbean 
oil sources. With a million barrel demand a 
day for No. 2 oil, termina] operators have had 
to rely on domestic refineries for an adequate 
heating oil supply. By opening up European 
markets, independent terminal operators will 
be able to buy cheaper products from Europe 
thereby loosening the grip of major oil com- 
panies in the heating oil market which keep 
prices high. 

The shortage of No. 2 heating oil is demon- 
strated by the many requests for emergency 
allocations of this fuel made before the Oil 
Import Appeals Board. But these allocations 
are too small to have any significant impact 
in terms of a change in price. Increased allo- 
cations of No. 2 fuel imports to independent 
terminal operators would be a step toward 
providing an adequate supply of heating oil 
to consumers and assuring the survival of 
independents as strong competitors. 

The most satisfactory and necessary solu- 
tion at this time is complete abolition of all 
import restrictions and the subsequent re- 
vival of free competition. Only by decreas- 
ing the price of domestic crude oil can we 
be assured that price decreases in oil prod- 
ucts will follow—not only in heating oil but 
also in gasoline and in raw materials for the 
petrochemical industry. 

The extensive research of the Cabinet Task 
Force showed that free competition would 
have relatively little effect on the major fields 
now supplying the bulk of our production, 
for such fields will be used up no matter 
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what is done about imports. More impor- 
tantly, if import controls were abandoned, 
pro-rationing would become pointless and 1.2 
million barrels per day of existing domestic 
capacity would come into use. 

But the most outstanding result of de- 
control would be the boom created in the 
Northeast, the area most readily accessible 
to foreign supplies. Rather than exporting 
United States refinery capacity, decontrol 
would bring about the construction of 
Northeastern refineries, due to the ease of 
shipping crude oil rather than finished prod- 
ucts and the superior quality of domestically 
refined oil. Such growth, with proper envi- 
ronmental safeguards, is urgently needed— 
the East Coast, which uses 45 per cent of 
whe nation’s oil, has only 15 per cent of the 
nation’s refinery capacity, largely a result of 
the present difficulty in obtaining crude oil. 

The need for immediate Congressional and 
Executive action is clear. Legislation for 
quota repeal which I co-sponsored early in 
1971 is locked in House Ways and Means. 
The repeal of the Connally “Hot Oil” Act 
which I also co-sponsored along with many 
of my other New England colleagues early 
this session is faring better. The bill would 
remove federal sanction for state prorating 
which enables the major oil suppliers to ob- 
tain information on oil supplies and know 
at what level to hold down oil production 
to keep prices high, Congressman Torbert 
MacDonald of Massachusetts is considering 
placing this bill on the hearing agenda for 
his Subcommittee on Communications and 
Power, 

The resolution of the North East Public 
Power Association to seek legal action chal- 
lenging the mandatory import control pro- 
gram and Presidential suspension of the 
Connally “Hot Oil” Act is welcome action. 

I have also introduced a bill which would 
create a National Defense Petroleum Re- 
serve as a substitute to import quotas. The 
age-old argument for quotas is the need for 
a full domestic supply in case of conven- 
tional war. My bill would provide a more 
realistic and viable substitution. It would 
enable New England to enjoy lower oil prices 
and more adequate supply while conserving 
our domestic oil. 

This bill would conserve and stockpile our 
oil while guaranteeing that interruptions in 
our supply of foreign petroleum do not in- 
jure our national security. The bill would 
provide for federal land to be set aside with 
enough petroleum-producing capacity to 
protect the United States against one year 
continuous interruption of oil imports from 
all those non-contiguous countries which 
the President determines to be insecure 
sources. The bill is both in the interest of 
national security and an important conser- 
vation measure. The legislation would also 
recognize the need for a national energy 
policy. Such a policy would provide for a 
concerted, coordinated effort to insure the 
conservation and rational use of our energy 
sources. 

The bill is in the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee and while its progress has 
been slow this year, I intend to push vigor- 
ously for its consideration and passage next 
session. 

So much depends upon a responsive atti- 
tude from the Administration. It is just such 
an attitude which has so far been lacking on 
the oil import question and the particular 
plight of New England. I certainly support 
the New England Governors in the suit they 
are preparing to challenge the mandatory 
oil import control program and hope that 
positive action comes in time on the part of 
the President to save the oil consumer in 
New England from higher prices and a lim- 
ited winter oil supply. 

The problem we face is a real one. It is a 
question of whether New England’s residents 
will be able to stay warm this winter. It is 
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more fundamentally a matter of ethics and 
justice for the New England resident. 

It has been estimated that the average fuel 
prices in Massachusetts were more than 56 
percent higher in the fall of 1970 than in the 
previous year. Do we face this kind of price 
hike again? A price hike built on artificial 
conditions, resulting in artificially high 
prices. 

It is unconscionable to maintain a system 
in the name of national security which is 
archaic in concept and discriminatory in 
practice. The oil quota system distributes the 
costs unevenly on the Northeast, on the con- 
suming public and most particularly on 
lower income groups who lived on fixed in- 
comes and pay as much for heat and gasoline 
as other residents. 

The President can encourage giant oil pro- 
ducers to increase the output of industrial- 
use residual oil if the incentive was provided 
to be competitive. This would result if the 
President abolished the quota system. No- 
thing will fully cure New England’s fuel 
problems unless quotas are lifted. This is the 
first priority and the key to all other relief 
measures for the ailing consumer. 

The President has failed to remedy a des- 
parate situation in New England. Oil prices 
are higher everywhere in the country but 
skyrocketing in New England. This fact, ac- 
companied with a fuel shortage, demands 
immediate Executive action and relief meas- 
ure in the interest of the country. 

The cycle of supply shortages and high 
prices that have characterized our region will 
remain year after year unless the existing 
import system and the inherent inequities 
are abolished. 

I commend Senator McIntyre for under- 

these hearings at this crucial time 
and for bringing the Subcommittee to Boston 
last week, the heart of the area most affected 
by the continuing oil crisis. 


THOU SHALT NOT SPEAK 
DISRESPECTFULLY 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, the first 
ruling made by the 7-year-old Rockville 
Human Relations Commission could 
have widespread implications if the rul- 
ing is appealed and upheld by the courts. 
The 11-member commission is reported 
to have approved unanimously an order 
that a Rockville service station manager 
take a course in human relations, be- 
cause he called a woman customer a 
“nigger.” 

The station owner was reportedly in- 
structed to keep the manager away from 
customers until the manager was en- 
rolled in a human relations course of- 
fered in the adult education department 
of the Montgomery public schools. 

In addition, the commission ordered 
the owner and the manager to pay the 
woman $100 for expenses, inconvenience, 
and embarrassment. 

The authority for such an unprece- 
dented ruling reportedly is derived from 
Rockville’s public accommodations law 
which gives the commission power to 
order a “reimbursement fee” to persons 
discriminated against and to issue orders 
“as the facts warrant” and “a broad 
power to shape the remedy of the wrong.” 
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If the use of the word “nigger” is so 
offensive as to constitute a crime then 
why should not Dick Gregory, author of 
the book “Nigger,” have to pay repara- 
tions to every black in the country. 

Should the Genocide Convention be 
approved by the U.S. Senate and become 
binding on citizens of the United States, 
it would be reasonable to expect that a 
U.S. citizen might be accused of causing 
serious mental harm to a group and 
might be tried by an international tri- 
bunal for referring to two or more per- 
sons as “niggers.” 

If a person can be punished for dis- 
crimination by being required to pay 
reparations to the party offended and to 
carry out punitive inflictions as penance 
for his discriminatory action, then the 
law should make clear precisely what 
constitutes the offense of discrimination. 
This matter should not be left up to the 
whim of an unelected commission or 
board. Otherwise, we would have gov- 
ernment by men rather than by laws, 
which is antithetical to our constitu- 
tional Republic form of government. 

With regard to discrimination in rela- 
tion to addressing another person, a 
specific list of labels, titles, epithets, 
phrases, and names which comprise the 
crime of discrimination should be desig- 
nated in writing. Otherwise, how will 
people know which words and phrases 
are legal or illegal to use? 

Apparently the connotation “nigger” 
is so offensive and discriminatory as to 
be deemed illegal. What about “pig” 
when applied to a police officer? “Kike” 
as applied to a Jew? “Dago” in reference 
to an Italian? “Racist” when applied to 
a Southerner? “Damn Yankee” when 
said to or about a Northerner? “Negro” 
when applied to a black? “Red” when 
applied to a Communist? “Red-neck” 
when applied to a Mississippian? or 
“Honkey” when applied to a white? And 
what about the obscene and vulgar words 
and expressions so commonplace today 
which are offensive to fundamentalist 
Christians and other God-fearing 
people? 

And while a Rockville service station 
manager is punished at the caprice of an 
unelected commission, a writer for the 
Daily Cardinal, student newspaper of the 
University of Wisconsin, went un- 
punished for labeling Louisiana State 
University as a “racist” school and the 
LSU Athletic Department as also being 
“racist.” 

If there were “liberty and justice for 
all,” the Wisconsin sports writer should 
pay reparations to Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and to its athletic department. 
He should also be required to do some 
appropriate penance to remedy the 
wrong, such as attending a 4-weeks’ 
course at Louisiana State University in 
“freedom of choice and fair play.” Or 
better yet, the Rockville service station 
manager should be completely ex- 
onerated and the human relation com- 
mission disestablished. 

People discriminate during all of their 
waking hours. Discrimination is certainly 
no crime. But if it is going to be so 
considered, then what constitutes dis- 
crimination should be published so people 
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will know how to choose legally a catalog 
of forbidden words. Like Communist 


countries, are we now to have what is- 


free speech under the first amendment? 

I insert several pertinent newsclippings 
at this point in the RECORD: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct. 19, 1971] 
Man Sent To SCHOOL FoR RACIAL EPITHET 
(By Edward Walsh) 

In the first ruling it has made during its 
seven-year existence, the Rockville human 
relations commission has ordered a service 
station manager to take a course in human 
relations because he called a woman customer 
a “nigger,” 

The ruling instructed the station owner 
to keep the manager away from customers 
until the manager enrolled in such a course, 
which is available in the adult education de- 
partment of the Montgomery County public 
schools. 

The commission also ordered the owner and 
the manager to pay the woman $100 for ex- 
penses, inconvenience and embarrassment, 
and directed the owner to instruct all his 
employees on the “proper relations with cus- 
tomers of racial or ethnic minorities.” 

The commission issued the order Oct. 1 
following a public hearing on a complaint by 
Barbara Ann Williams, 28, a Takoma Park 
secretary for IBM. Miss Williams charged that 
she was called a “nigger” by Roger King, 28, 
manager of a Gulf Oil service station at 1900 
Rockville Pike in Rockville. 

King acknowledged during the hearing 
that he had used the term, but said he did 
so only after Miss Williams had referred to 
herself as a “black nigger” during an argu- 
ment over a credit card. Miss Williams denied 
she used the term. 

The order was approved unanimously 
by the 1ll-member commission. Robert D. 
Herzog, executive secretary of the commis- 
sion, said the case was the first in Rockville 
to result in a public hearing and issuance of 
an order. All other complaints have been 
settled through conciliation, he said. 

Herzog said Rockville’s public accommoda- 
tions law gives the commission power to order 
a “reimbursement fee” to persons who have 
been discriminated against. He said only the 
District of Columbia human relations com- 
mission has a similar power in the Washing- 
ton area. 

Rockville City Attorney Roger W. Titus 
said the 1964 public accommodations ordi- 
nance, which has never been challenged in 
court, gives the commission broad power to 
issue orders "as the facts warrant.” It is, he 
said, “a broad power to shape the remedy to 
the wrong.” Titus said he considered the com- 
mission's order in this case “appropriate.” 

In an interview yesterday, King and the 
station owner, M. J. Adams, indicated they 
would comply with the commission’s order. 
King said he has continued to wait on cus- 
tomers during busy periods and has not yet 
enrolled in a human relations course. 

The two men have until Oct. 30 to comply 
with the order. 

“The only thing I know to do is to pay the 
$100,” King said. “If I hire a lawyer to ap- 
peal, it would cost me more. I hate to do it, 
because I don’t feel like I discriminated 
against the lady.” 

King said he probably will enroll in the 
four-week human relations course offered in 
the public schools beginning Oct. 26. 

Adams said he is circulating a written 
statement to his eight employees instructing 
them to show “equal respect to all customers 
regardless of race, color or creed.” He said he 
does not know if this will satisfy the commis- 
sion’s order to instruct his employees in 
proper race relations, 

He has not prevented King from waiting on 
customers, as ordered by the commission, 
Adams said, because “that’s not right, it’s 
just not fair. 
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“He (King) is trustworthy and had taken 
care of my business,” Adams said. “I’ve never 
seen him smoke or drink, and I've rarely 
heard him cuss.” 

According to the commission's report, the 
incident that led to the complaint occurred 
last May 25 when Miss Williams bought gas 
at the station during her lunch hour. 

Miss Williams testified that she told King 
she was in a hurry and became upset when he 
took several minutes to approve her credit 
card purchase. An argument followed and, 
according to the testimony, King said, “You 
bunch of niggers just get out of here. I don’t 
want to wait on your kind.” (There was an- 
other black woman in the car at the time.) 

She followed King into the station office, 
Miss Williams testified, where King said, "Get 
out of this station, you black bitch.” 

King testified that during the argument 
Miss Williams had said, “You took so long 
because I'm a black nigger.” He said that 
after she used the term a third time, he re- 
plied, “OK, you're a black nigger. Now will 
you leave.” 

King and Adams both denied that discrimi- 
nation was practiced at the station. According 
to the commission’s report, at one point in 
his testimony, King remarked, “You've got to 
treat a nigger the same way you do a white 
person.” 

Following the incident, Miss Williams ap- 
plied for a warrant charging King with dis- 
orderly conduct. The case was tried in late 
July, but the charges were dismissed after 
King apologized in court to the woman. Miss 
Williams then made the complaint to the 
human relations commission. 

In its ruling, the commission said the inci- 
dent “apparently was the product of loose 
management and administration of the sta- 
tion in the area of public accommodations, 
and the rather loose and indifferent daily use 
of racial epithets between various employees 
and customers. 

“Had the use of such terms been discour- 
aged or prohibited by the owner of the sta- 
tion, it is unlikely that this incident would 
have occurred,” the ruling said. 

If an order of the commission is ignored, it 
would be turned over to the city attorney for 
criminal or civil prosecution, according to 
Herzog. 


[From the Dally Reveille, Sept. 28, 1971] 


Try a LITTLE BROTHERHOOD 
(By Jim Lestelle) 

If the feelings of two sports writers on the 
staff of the University of Wisconsin student 
newspaper are indicative of the emotions 
of those students who attend the Big Ten 
university, then our generation is divided 
by the same factionalism that has hounded 
previous generations. 

The Daily Cardinal ran two highly unob- 
jective and factually erroneous sports stor- 
ies that viciously attacked LSU and its 
sports department and the southern part 
of the United States and its way of life. Ex- 
cerpts from the stories are printed below. 

Their purpose in being so unfair and in 
straining to make observations that support 
their demented attitudes toward persons who 
are obviously more than just athletic op- 
ponents is a little hard to grasp. One might 
understand their motives if they had been 
afraid of what the Tigers might do to their 
Badger eleven. But they had every reason to 
be confident in their own team. 

Down there in LSU territory, where Abe 
Lincoln is as big a villain as Lester Maddox 
is a hero, they think they're pretty good at 
winning football games with a bunch of 
crewcut, all-American white boys from down 
South. 

But up here in the North where some lib- 
erals pride themselves with their supposedly 
more humanistic feelings, football fans think 
the Bayou Bengals are bigoted—and really 
missing out on something. 
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Isn't it funny that the LSU Atheltic Di- 
rector's last name is Maddox? His continuing 
concern, according to the LSU factbook, is 
“not only to maintain the fine image of LSU 
athletics, but to improve that image wher- 
ever and whenever possible.” 

In other words, blacks aren’t in style. 
Might hurt the image anyway. 

In a telephone interview with Daily Rev- 
eille Sports Editor Charlene Dargay, Jim 
Cohen, author of one of the stories, said his 
article, headlined “LSU still fighting Civil 
War—but winning,” was aimed not at LSU 
but at Southern schools in general. It just 
happened that LSU was on the schedule,” he 
said, and was therefore the victim. 

“LSU is a racist school and the LSU Ath- 
letic Department is also racist,” he said. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Cohen 
has never spent any appreciable amount of 
time in the South (a total of five days in 
Georgia last summer), did not research 
his statements and relied on the commonly 
accepted, but in many circumstances in- 
accurate, assumption that all Southerners 
are bigoted. 

Fans in the stadium were anything but 
perfect hosts. The Tigers were not greeted 
with just the usual catcalls and jeers but 
with several flavors of wine, water, soda and 
ice which were poured on them as they 
walked from buses into the dressing room. 

As the team ran onto the playing field, 
small fights erupted in the stands as students 
vied for battle positions along the players’ 
gate. They bombarded the team with verbal 
onslaughts of every imaginable variety while 
flinging bottles and cups at the Tigers. 

One team member commented he had 
“never seen so much hate” at an athletic 
event. 

LSU left for Wisconsin with nothing but 
good wishes from students but came back 
with an earful of obscenities. Perhaps a 
little more brotherhood as students and 
Alericans, not sectionalists, and a lot less 
hate would have made the trip more 
rewarding. 


[FROM THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, 
Ocr. 16, 1971] 

BLACKNESS DIsPUTE CHILLS BLACK UNITY 
(By Gil Scott) 

New Yorx.—The Congress of Racial Equal- 
ity (CORE) has started a dispute in the 
family of civil rights organizations over the 
question of blackness. 

It all began with an Invitation. 

At CORE’s recent convention in Harlem, 
national director Roy Innis called for a meet- 
ing with the larger National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) 
and the Urban League. 

The idea was to define nationalist and in- 
tegrationist views, and then decide whether 
those professing the differing ideologies could 
work together on common goals. 

But Mr. Innis went further than just ex- 
tending an invitation. He characterized the 
other organizations as descendants of “house 
Niggers,” or slaves who were fathered by 
whites. 

On the other hand, Mr. Innis described 
nationalists, like himself, as descendants of 
“field Niggers,” whose life was not as adyan- 
tageous. 

A vigorous rejoinder by an NAACP official 
brought a partial recantation from Mr. Innis, 
he said he would send a letter of apology to 
Roy Wilkins, executive director of the 
NAACP, and that the house Nigger connota- 
tion was not meant to be derogatory. 

In his earlier remarks, by Mr. Innis had 
said: 

“I'm saying that we're both derived from 
our historical antecedents. Plainly, there 
were two sets of slaves: the black set and the 
mixed mulatto set. The mixed set descended 
from the plantation master. They were given 
money, education, and opportunities for 
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leadership. These folks were given a jump 
on the pure Africanoids and became our 
leaders.” 

Mr. Innis says the present leadership of 
the NAACP and the Urban League represent 
a “mulatto aristocracy,” and, in a recent issue 
of his black nationalist group’s publication, 
CORE, he sarcastically applauded the Urban 
League for appointing Vernon Jordan, a dark 
black man, as successor to the late Whitney 
M. Young Jr. 

“It appears that the Urban League may at 
last have started to lower the very subtle, but 
pernicious, caste color line that has existed 
for decades in the organiaztion,” he 
commented. 

It was at first surprising that Mr. Innis 
brought out the color issue, long a sore point 
among blacks, who can remember when being 
light-complexioned was considered a way of 
getting ahead in white society. 

ISSUE CALLED DANGEROUS 

“It is a clear and present danger to black 
unity,” Mr. Innis insists. “It is the single 
factor that mitigates against true and honest 
black unity.” 

CORE’s position is that the majority of 
black people have been oppressed by inter- 
racial discrimination, and that the present 
leadership among the larger organizations 
does not represent that majority. 

Either Mr. Innis really didn't know what 
concern his criticisms would cause, or he 
was taking a calculated risk to promote 
CORE’s programs and its very existence. His 
remarks brought a swift reply from John A. 
Morsell, assistant executive director of the 
NAACP. 

“The way he [Mr. Innis] is attempting in 
the name of unity to divide Negroes on the 
basis of skin color is a very serious proposi- 
tion,” Mr. Morsell declares. “You just can- 
not categorize people’s integrity, devotion, 
and commitment on the basis of their skin. 
If you do that, you insult the memory of 
hundreds of Negroes who have sacrificed their 


well-being, health, and even their lives in 
behalf of racial justice, and who are all 
different shades. 

“He's trying to repeat the old [Marcus] 
Garvey business of darkness being sacred 
and lightness being something else.” 


GROUPS TRACE ROOTS 


Marcus Garvey led a back-to-Africa move- 
ment in the early part of this century. Many 
black nationalist organizations today trace 
their roots to the Garvey movement, which 
reportedly attracted hundreds of thousands 
of members. 

Mr. Morsell said he didn’t see much need 
for a meeting with the black nationalists, 
with whose philosophy the NAACP disagrees. 
He believes that the CORE leader's remarks 
were designed to bring attention to that 
organization. 

“The best way to get attention is to at- 
tack somebody who is more prominent or 
in a more powerful position than you,” 
Mr. Morsell says. 

The Urban League has not yet replied to 
CORE. 

Mr. Innis says, “I hope men of goodwill 
will accept an honest apology made for a 
misinterpretation.” 

POWER ISSUE STRESSED 

CORE, Mr. Innis explained, wants a meet- 
ing of the nationalist and integrationist 
groups to consolidate black political power. 
Such a meeting was called by the late 
Mr. Young, but it never took place. 

It is CORE's contention that the meeting 
called for by Mr. Young would have done 
nothing more than consolidate behind the 
goals of the Urban League and the NAACP. 

CORE believes it is considered a stepchild 
in the civil-rights family. Resources, says 
Mr. Innis go to the larger organizations, 
enabling them to carry out their programs 
while nationalist aims are ignored, 
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“Peace will never come to America until 
nationalist goals can be and rec- 
ognized,” he warns, “Integrationist policies 
have caused more tension and fights be- 
tween whites and blacks. The white structure 
would be glad for someone to come along 
with a solution to the problem.” 

CORE, under Mr. Innis’s leadership, has 
moved a long way from the organization 
that once was led by James Farmer and 
later Floyd B. McKissick. While the orga- 
nization under Mr. Farmer was integration- 
ist in outlook, Mr. McKissick heralded the 
idea of black economic, social, and political 
communities. 

TIES TO AFRICA STUDIED 

Mr. Innis has attempted to project a black 
nationalist philosophy which seeks, among 
other things, to renew ties with Africa, In 
the past few months, he has traveled widely 
in Africa and the Soviet Union. 

CORE is a tightly knit organization, with 
intelligent, articulate members. Nobody 
knows how many members the organization 
has—that is a well-kept secret. There were 
more than 2,000 persons at the convention, 
but it is doubtful that they were all CORE 
members. 


GEORGIA L. McMURRAY SWORN IN 
AS COMMISSIONER FOR CHILDREN 


HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, on October 
7, 1971, several hundred women and men 
who have been most closely identified 
with fighting for child care needs 
gathered at City Hall in New York City 
to witness and applaud the installation 
of Georgia L. McMurray as first com- 
missioner of the agency for child devel- 
opment, 

The swearing-in ceremony was the 
final official act in the creation of the 
first agency in the country completely 
dedicated to the interests of preschool 
children and makes New York City the 
first government in the Nation to recog- 
nize the need for one agency to con- 
solidate and administer programs for 
pre-school-age children. Also sworn in by 
Mayor Lindsay as deputy commissioner 
was Miguel O. Martinez. 

The new agency is primarily respon- 
sible for and has jurisdiction over Head 
Start, Group Day Care and Family Day 
Care programs. At the present time, 
about 28,000 children are being served. 
The new agency hopes to double that 
number in the next fiscal year. 

Mrs. McMurray is a woman of great 
talent, compassion and commitment to 
child care, and her appointment to head 
this agency is an excellent one. A social 
worker by profession, she is a graduate 
of Temple University in Philadelphia 
and received her master’s degree in so- 
cial services from Bryn Mawr College. 

Since coming to New York in 1962, 
Mrs. McMurray has been in the fore- 
front of developing programs for preg- 
nant adolescents, young families, pre- 
school age children and homeless youth. 
Her innovative efforts to provide compre- 
hensive health, education, guidance and 
family services to pregnant adolescents 
have become a model for similar pro- 
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grams throughout the country. In 1967, 
she joined the staff of the Public Educa- 
tion Association where she waged a suc- 
cessful campaign to permit pregnant 
girls to continue their education within 
the city school system. 

Mrs. McMurray has been director of 
social services planning and special proj- 
ects for the human resources adminis- 
tration and, most recently, she served as 
staff director for the Mayor’s Task Force 
on Early Childhood Development. 

She was appointed commissioner- 
designation of the agency for child de- 
velopment on January 12, 1971, and the 
agency itself was officially established 
by mayor executive order on July 1, 1971. 

An equally distinguished appointment 
is that of Miguel O. Martinez as deputy 
commissioner. He was formerly a re- 
gional systems manager for the man- 
power and career development agency 
of the Human Resources Administration 
where he was responsible for maintain- 
ing liaison with all sponsor groups pro- 
viding services to the community. 

Before that, he was Project Director 
for VISTA, coordinating the work of 
VISTA volunteers in the area of pro- 
grams for young children, school-age 
youngsters, adults and senior citizens. 
He has also been a consultant for the 
Mayor's Operation Sports Rescue, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and 
Mobilization for Youth. 

At this point, I would like to include 
in the Recorp the remarks made by Com- 
missioner McMurray and Deputy Com- 
missioner Martinez at the swearing in 
ceremony: 

COMMISSIONER GEORGIA L. McMurray 

Today is a milestone in my life—one that 
I shall treasure forever. But more important 
than what this day means to my life—is 
what it means to the life of New York City. 
For, with this swearing-in ceremony, the city 
adds another shining chapter to its long and 
honored history as a leader in the field of 
child care. 

The Agency for Child Development was 
officially established by executive order of the 
mayor on July 1 of this year. Mayor Lindsay 
cannot be commended too highly for his sure 
and decisive action in carrying out the basic 
recommendation of his Early Childhood 
Development Task Force. New York City now 
stands alone as the first governmental unit 
in the United States to have an agency whose 
sole reason for being is its total commitment 
to children. 

The Task Force, under the inspired leader- 
ship of Trude Lash, and with outstanding 
contributions from such members as Elinor 
Guggenheimer, Dorothy Pitman Hughes, 
Dorothy Stoneman, Nancie Stewart, David 
Billings, Cynthia Farris, Mary Codner, and 
so many others, testifies to its calibre and 
its concern. 

Over the years, all of the Task Force mem- 
bers have worked in behalf of children— 
sometimes disagreeing about ways and 
means, but always agreeing about the overall 
need to change the face of child care in 
New York City—particularly child care in the 
neglected communities of our city. The Task 
Force report stands as a dynamic symbol of 
citizen and government partnership. The 
creation of the agency is a tribute to many 
people who have long believed that govern- 


- ment must play a major part in helping 


children to become truly human adults. 


It is becoming increasingly clear that the 
family unit can only survive with major gov- 
ernmental support—and this is as true for 
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the rural areas of our country as it is for our 
cities. 

That support must be forthcoming whether 
it comes in the form of additional Income 
and social services for the poor or takes shape 
in a reorganization of community and social 
living patterns for all, 

I came here nine years ago after graduating 
from Bryn Mawr because I believed that 
New York City offered a real laboratory for 
experimentation in social services. Who 
would have thought that, today, I would 
be virtually in the center of a real revolu- 
tion in organized child care—a situation, I 
might add, that I do not find unappealing— 
social activist that I am! 

Because it is highly urbanized, New York 
City has long been a birthplace of many in- 
novative social ideas. Perhaps a hundred 
years ago, citizens like ourselves who were 
concerned about orphans, or deserted chil- 
dren, or grossly neglected children struggled 
to identify just what society’s role should 
be to Insure adequate care for these children. 

Since that time, we've come a long way in 
providing services for children, who, for a 
variety of reasons, cannot remain with their 
own families. Today we are on the verge of 
moving one step further. And that is to 
prevent the family breakdown that makes it 
necessary to take children out of their own 
homes. 

The care of children is a public trust and 
the single most important contribution that 
our new agency can make is to develop—in 
close concert with parents and community— 
the broadest possible range of developmental 
services for children. We receive early child- 
hood services—and our agency's role in pro- 
viding them—as a support to and extension 
of family life—not as an intervention of Gov- 
ernment into family life. 

As we expand services to children, we must 
devise a system that allows for the economic 
and social integration of children in our 
centers—and also exposes them to a variety 
of ethnic and cultural values. We cannot per- 
mit the establishment of a two-class child- 
care system—one for the poor and one for the 
rich. We must bequeath to our children a 
society that values human life for its 
humanity. 

Yes, the task force report was called The 
Children Are Waiting for good reason. It 
recognized—as do all of us here—that, al- 
though we have come a long way there is still 
& long way to go. 

I know there are differences of opinion 
about the right way to go. Some people be- 
lieve that government should help and not 
hinder because they see government inter- 
vention as a threat to family life. 

There are others who, while they grudg- 
ingly acknowledge the need for services to 
the poor, cry out against giving the same 
services to the middle class—although the 
middie class may, in fact, be the working 

oor. 

s There are some who castigate women— 
particularly black and Puetro Rican and 
other minority group women—for their use 
of public services, never stopping to consider 
that these same women are least able to get 
jobs—least able to pay for child care—and 
least able to depend on other family members 
for support. 

These are the issues that the Agency for 
Child Development must and will confront. 
We will develop dialogues among ourselves 
and we will ask to be heard at every level of 
government. As an intrinsic part of develop- 
ing our children, we will develop ourselves 
and our communities, For we and the chil- 
dren are one and inseparable. Our strength 
is their strength—and their strength is the 
strength of our city and of this Nation. 

Before I close I want to express by appre- 
ciation to so many people who made this 
day possible. 

First, I want to welcome my family and 
close friends who are here today from Phil- 
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adelphia to share this happy occasion and, by 
their presence, make it even more memora- 
ble. There are no words to express what I 
owe to their help and understanding and en- 
couragement and love of loving and dedica- 
tion to public service. 

I want also to pay special tribute to my 
devoted staff who worked so hard for so long 
to bring this agency to life. 

I want also to thank those staff members of 
the Department of Social Services and the 
Community Development Agency and the 
Department of Health who have given so 
much of themselves over the past months 
to maintain programs and expand them 
while, at the same time, dealing with the 
innumberable tasks involved in making our 
agency a reality. 

And my special thanks to Mayor Lindsay 
and Administrator Sugarman for their con- 
fidence and their support. 

And last, but not least, I want to publicly 
welcome Miguel Martinez as my deputy com- 
missioner and to introduce to you Elizabeth 
Vernon, Assistant Commissioner for Program 
Development; Hannibal Herring, Assistant 
Commissioner for Management, and Robert 
K. Davis, Assistant Commissioner for Facili- 
ties Development. The variety of our back- 
grounds are, I believe, a symbol of our over- 
riding goal to work together in behalf of all 
children. 

Thank you. 


DEPUTY COMMISSIONER MIQUEL O. MARTINEZ 


Honorable Mayor Lindsay, Mr. Sugarman, 
Commissioner McMurray, Distinguished 
Guests, Fellow Commissioners, Family and 
Dear Friends. 

As you know very well we have been en- 
trusted the rather difficult task of being re- 
sponsible for the first comprehensive Child 
Care Agency in this great land. With the in- 
centive, support, and leadership of Mayor 
Lindsay, and Mr. Sugarman along with the 
brilliant report of the Mayor's Task Force, 
The Children are Waiting, it became possible 
for us to do planning, organization, and 
actual work in the fields of child care. 
Through our centers we hope to show parents 
what constitutes good care. We will expose 
them to the entire scope of our work so that 
when the unfortunate occasion of child abuse 
is seen, it can be recognized and dealt with. 

We will try very hard to involve parents in 
our work with the children and the concept 
of the family. This kind of understanding 
and communication unfortunately many 
times does not exist. We want parents to be 
a part of the decision making which involves 
the life of their young ones. History will 
never forgive us, if we allow this great op- 
portunity to go by. We are dealing with the 
poor, with the not so poor; and we want to 
deal a little more with that family which 
is not poor, according to our Federal Govern- 
ment guidelines and the state government. 
With the help of this city where the costs of 
living are so high people making $10,000 and 
$12,000 can feel, and be just as trapped as the 
so-called poor. 

We are also very committed to something 
which lately we hear rather often, but that 
has always been with us and unfortunately 
we have not taken advantage of. I am talking 
about bilingualism. 

There is no intelligent explanation for this 
cit ynot being a multilingual metropolis. 
Through our newly formed bilingual Day 
Care Center concept there is a chance for 
exposing little ones to a program where more 
than one language is spoken, because their 
neighborhood is composed of that kind of 
a mixture of people. If we adults through 
our attitudes encourage it, there’s no rea- 
son why the youngsters could not learn 
more than one language. What a beautiful 
thing it is for children with different back- 
grounds to speak more than one language. 
What an experience for little ones to come 
home and tell us about El Coqui—that little 
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animal that the children were talking about 
in class. We adults can learn a lot of things 
from children. 

Most of you know me from the field of 
Education, from Vista Volunteers, Man- 
power, Housing, or Operation Sports Res- 
cue; but I always believed that the person's 
personality and habits are formed as early 
as in the pre-school age and very little really 
changes after that. Through our program our 
children will be 100 percent better equipped 
to take advantage of school and, if your 
child has a chance to come home saying 
Buenos dias, Como esta usted? Bon jour, 
Comment allez-vous, Bon giorno com va, 
Bon dia, Como vai, don’t look at him in dis- 
may; but instead, say Bien gracias, Tres bien, 
et vous, Molto bene graccie, Ben orbrigadu, 
and smile! 

Many thanks to the staff, and remember 
we have a big job to do. 

In the words of one of the great Puerto 
Ricans of the past, Eugenio Maria de Hostos 
“Of all the tortures I can imagine, none is 
more terrible than wasting time on words 
when action is needed.” 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BANK 
PROPOSAL HEARING 


HON. BILL ALEXANDER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
contended that the problems of the 
smaller towns, counties, and communities 
of our Nation are very much the same 
as those of the metropolitan areas and 
major cities. In considering the needs 
for national development and solutions 
to population problems, I feel that it is 
vital to approach them on a basis that 
recognizes the inseparable nature of the 
relationship between the metropolitan 
areas and lesser-populated areas, In the 
hearing I held on August 30 in Brinkley, 
Ark., witness after witness confirmed my 
position. 

The catalog of needs for expanding 
and strengthening the economies of their 
municipalities and counties include im- 
proved health services, transportation 
systems, solid waste disposal, recreation 
facilities, law enforcement, water and 
sewer systems, industrial parks and air- 
ports. Because I feel my colleagues are 
interested in this information, I include 
in the Recorp at this time testimony 
presented by Frank Bizzell, executive di- 
rector of the Association of Arkansas 
Counties; Mayor Willard- Whitaker of 
Madison; R. E. Wallin, city attorney for 
West Memphis; and Howard H. Beasley, 
a banker in Cherry Valley. 

The testimony follows: 

TESTIMONY OF PRANK BIZZELL 

The needs of the counties of Arkansas, as 

a unit of government, are virtually unending. 


These needs could be met without difficulty 
ij sufficient funds were available. However, 
I realize that adequate financing of all gov- 
ernmental services is an impossible dream. I 
shall attempt to list the more serious dificul- 
ties that the counties of Arkansas are faced 
with in our day-to-day operations. In the 
order of their urgency, the following areas 
of service present major difficulties in ali the 
counties in our State. 

1. Transportation: Providing an adequate 
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system of county roads, whether considering 
a county that is sparsely populated or one 
that is highly populated, is the most difficult 
task facing county government in Arkansas 
today. A great portion, of the work force in 
Arkansas lives in unincorporated communi- 
ties and daily travel the county secondary 
roads to and from their place of employ- 
ment. These same secondary roads are also 
the primary farm-to-market roads in the 
State. Our society today demands, and 
rightly so, more than the all weather roads 
that, in the past, have been characteristic 
of the county road system in the State. Most 
of the counties of Arkansas are attempting 
to provide and maintain an ever increasing 
number of miles of hard surface county roads, 
in a continuing program. 

The cost of constructing paved roads that 
meet the minimum specifications of the 
Federal Aid to Secondary Roads Program 
range from approximately $25,000 per mile 
up to approximately $45,000 per mile, de- 
pending on the section of Arkansas in which 
a road is being constructed. Even with the 
Federal Aid to Secondary Roads Program pay- 
ing one-half the construction cost, the tre- 
mendous cost of constructing new roads 
under this program is virtually prohibitive. 

Because of the severe limitations of a 
county's ability to raise funds for road and 
bridge construction and maintenance, most 
counties of Arkansas are unable to utilize 
this Federal Aid 5 

With each county in Arkansas averaging 
more than 1,000 miles of roads and bridges 
to maintain, it is no great revelation that 
transportation is our number one problem. 

2. Health Services: Providing health sery- 
ices for the rural population, as well as urban 
people, is an eyer increasing “people prob- 
lem”. The majority of health services that are 
provided, either wholly or in part, by the 
county unit of government includes—county 
hospitals, mental health clinics, nursing 
homes, ambulance service, and county health 
officers. Of these, ambulance service is the 
most immediate pressing problem in most 
counties. This has been brought about by the 
abandonment of these services by the funeral 
homes, which had traditionally provided this 
service in most counties in the State. The 
counties have inherited the responsibility of 
providing this service because it is the only 
logical unit of government to provide this 
service in most cases. In some counties the 
municipalities and the counties cooperate in 
providing ambulance service. 

As an example of the additional expense to 
county government brought about by pro- 
viding this much needed service, I am told 
that Mississippi County is subsidizing a pri- 
vate ambulance contractor by approximately 
$30,000 per year. 

3. Solid Waste Disposal: Providing solid 
waste disposal is another “people problem” 
that is of extreme urgency. The urgency of 
the problem is to provide adequate disposal 
systems in every county in the State so that 
we will never be faced with the problem ex- 
perienced in some sections of the nation of 
the threat of being swallowed up by our own 
waste by-products. 

4. Law Enforcement: The problems in law 
enforcement are many and expensive. It 
could be said that the needs in the counties’ 
law enforcement agencies is a problem of 
needing more—more and better communica- 
tion systems, more enforcement officers, more 
investigative equipment, more training and 
education in such areas as drug control, riots 
and civil disorders, and statutory laws, and 
more and better detention centers, to identify 
a few of the problems. 

5. Recreational Facilities: It is becoming 
increasingly more important to provide recre- 
ational facilities for the people. This is 
brought about by the increasing amount of 
leisure time that a majority of the people 
presently enjoy. The demands for recreation 
are becoming more complicated as does the 
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technological society in which we live. From 
the county unit of government standpoint, 
first priorities in this area are placed on the 
development of parks. However, the use of 
leisure time has placed more demands on cul- 
tural enrichment facilities, and necessitates 
enlargement of such things as our county 
owned libraries, and this entails additional 
expenditures in this area. 

6. Rural Water and Sewer Systems: In 
discussing economic development in rural 
areas, the problems faced in providing ade- 
quate water and sewer systems are much 
the same as the problems of the urban areas, 
except for one major difference. That differ- 
ence being the total lack of any existing 
facilities. 

In the rural counties of Arkansas, particu- 
larly in the western section of the State, a 
great portion of the total growth in popula- 
tion is taking place in totally un-incor- 
porated areas. People are building their 
homes along the major roads and highways 
between the towns. 

Example: Little River County located in 
the southwestern part of Arkansas, with 
Oklahoma on the western boundary and 
Texas across the Red River to the south. 
This county has experienced a 21% increase 
in population, according to the census of 
1970. Over 50% of this growth is spread across 
the county, in un-incorporated areas, along 
the major roads connecting the towns of 
Ashdown, Foreman, Winthrop, Alleene and 
Wilton. 

I do not know what the answer is to solv- 
ing the problems facing County Govern- 
ment, as well as all other local units of gov- 
ernment. Except that more money to pro- 
vide, adequately, the services I have men- 
tioned would bring about economic growth. 

It is an unattainable dream for the local 
units of government to even think that we 
can keep up, not to mention tool up for, 
economic growth under our present fiscal 
condition. 

Economic growth means that our tax base 
will grow, but on the other hand, because of 
our property assessment laws, we are always 
a year behind in tax collections. This means 
that we started a year behind in providing 
services, simply because we did not have the 
necessary funds. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT BANK PROPOSAL 
HEARING, CITY OF MADISON, ARK. 


(By Mayor Willard Whitaker) 


In response to number one on the fact 
sheet, I submit the following information as 
to the needs of Madison, and strongly believe 
that if they were carried out, that out-migra- 
tion would slow down tremendously; that 
Madison, which has ample surrounding area 
for growth, would grow; that the entire 
county and people residing in the county 
would greatly benefit. 

1. We are in the process of annexing some 
of the surrounding area and increasing the 
city limits of Madison, In order to furnish a 
water supply to the annexed area we need 
an estimated $210,000. 

2. We need a complete sewer system as we 
are now emptying into the river. This can 
be done at an estimated cost of $600,000. 

3. We need street improvement, including 
curbs and gutters which would provide ade- 
quate drainage. This could be done at an 
estimated $175,000. 

4, We need business development such as 
supermarkets and service stations so that 
local residents will shop in Madison and put 
more money into the local economy. We can 
make a strong start toward this with an 
estimated $500,000. 

5. We need a Neighborhood Facility and 
& developed recreational area at an estimated 
cost of $175,000. 

6. We need low-income housing units to 
provide for the disadvantaged. We would 
propose 60 units to start at an estimated 
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$1.2 million cost and will need additional 
units increasing to approximately 150 in 
future years. 

7. We also need to renovate approximately 
20 homes in target areas, which could be 
done at an estimated $150,000 cost. 

8. A bridge crossing the St. Francis River 
and which links the Madison area together 
was condemned and torn down. This needs 
to be replaced. It is estimated that this could 
be done for $600,000. 

9. We need small industry to help hold our 
people at home and to provide a nucleus of 
stable jobs for our young people, We could 
make a start toward this at a $450,000 esti- 
mated cost. 

In response to number two on the fact 
sheet, the above needs total to an approxi- 
mate 4 million dollars, which is not a lot 
of money in our thinking to help keep a 
small rural town alive. 

The plight of Madison is relative to other 
small rural towns. There simply isn’t enough 
money to provide the needed services to help 
them grow. Tax money is hard to come by 
under almost any circumstances, and in a 
small town, grant-matching money is prac- 
tically unavailable. People are just not prone 
to tax themselves no matter how big the 
need. About the only alternative we have is 
to tighten our belt and assign the money 
we have on a priority basis, and this is sure 
to leave a great number of things undone. 

In Arkansas it is impossible to demand 
much from government because of a consti- 
tutional limitation which is pitifully little. 
About the only alternative the taxpayers 
have is a good dose of understanding and 
appreciation of the problem. They can do 
and say what they want, but this will not 
change the constitution or provide more 
money for local government to use for de- 
velopment purposes. Even if the people 
wanted to raise their taxes to provide addi- 
tional services, this is simply not possible. 
The legislature can help, but they have been 
rather cold to the pleas of small rural towns 
in the past. 

The attitude, therefore, of small town resi- 
dents is, yes we need to develop and our 
town needs to grow, but not if my taxes have 
to be increased. 

If an easily accessible new source of financ- 
ing is not developed to help rural areas and 
small towns in the rural areas, the cities 
will continue to flourish with people led 
astray by the promise of big city jobs which 
are usually not available upon arrival, and 
they then end up in ghettos. The cities will 
continue to get most of the available funds 
because their problem has been created by 
the lack of rural deyelopment funds, 

In response to number three, the accom- 
plishments made in Madison have been fruit- 
ful, based on the capital outlay available, 
but the outlay is just not enough. 

We have submitted an application for 
sewer expansion, which has been approved 
pending feasibility of funds, and have formed 
a Development Corporation to work on 
bringing in industry, and have also had a 
living conditions and labor study done. The 
problem which we encounter most frequently 
is that if we are not large enough we can’t 
get funded How can we get large enough 
to qualify if we can’t get money to grow? 
We also encounter red tape in that an appli- 
cation must pass through several hands 
before it gets to the source of funds. Our 
application for sewer expansion was lost due 
to the maze through which it had to go; 
and, consequently, we did not get funded 
when money was available and now are 
awaiting feasibility of funds. Why can't ap- 
plications for development projects go 
directly to the source of funds as they used 
to? 


We have in St. Francis County, programs 
set up to help us meet our needs and men 
working in these programs with the know- 
how to get the job done, and they help us 
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all the way. But after all possible sources of 
funding have been deleted and no money is 
found for the rural small towns, possibly 
because it has gone to the big cities, we 
need somewhere else to go. Therefore, I 
believe that if a community development 
bank could be set up, that it would greatly 
enhance the survival plight of small towns 
in rural areas, 


MEMORANDUM ON NECESSITIES OF VITAL IM- 
PORTANCE TO CRITTENDEN COUNTY AND MU- 
NICIPALITIES THEREIN 


Gentlemen: Crittenden County and Mu- 
nicipalities therein have listed the following 
items as necessities of vital importance to 
these political subdivisions. The following 
items are not set forth in any particular 
sequence other than being listed numerically 
as most urgent needs of these political sub- 
divisions. We should like to note that it has 
become more than obvious that the demands 
upon such political subdivisions by the resi- 
dents therein, as well as the State and Fed- 
eral Governments are increasing at a fan- 
tastic pace. Locally, residents require services 
which these subdivisions cannot supply due 
to lack of funds, on the State basis the Legis- 
lature has refused to give the cities and towns 
an equitable share of general revenues in 
that the cities only receive approximately 
two percent (2%) of the total state revenues 
despite urgent pleas of city officials over the 
past years, on the Federal level the govern- 
ment imposes numerous requirements in 
various flelds, which we admit in numerous 
instances are necessary, but the same Fed- 
eral Government fails to supply the tools in 
the form of adequate economic assistance in 
order for these same subdivisions to perform 
and comply. With these thoughts in mind, 
we submit the following facts and memo- 
randum which we deem of vital importance 
to our area. 

I 

1. Primary and Secondary Sewage Treat- 
ment Facilities: 

(a) West Memphis, $1,000,000. 

(b) Marion, $250,000. 

(c) Gilmore, $115,000. 

(ad) Sunset, $150,000. 

(e) Edmondson, $100,000. 

(f) Horseshoe Lake, $100,000. 

(g) Turrell, $60,000. 

2, Solid Waste Disposal System—Projected 
County Wide—Encompassing Land Acquisi- 
tion as well as purchase of necessary and 
essential equipment: $300,000. 

3. Community Service Center—Anticipated 
central location for housing various public 
and governmental facilities with emphasis on 
related preventive health programs, treat- 
ment of indigent citizens, neighborhood 
clinics with related facilities to service areas 
of medical and dental need. Establishing of 
such facility would automatically result in 
a substantial reduction of presently over- 
crowded hospital emergency facilities as well 
as private physicians’ offices. It is also antici- 
pated that such facility could be utilized for 
handling food stamp programs, headstart 
projects, as well as a host of other needed 
facilities. The anticipated project cost would 
be in the range of approximately $2,000,000, 

4, Industrial Park For Proposed Port of 
West Memphis, 

At present, the City of West Memphis 
through the West Memphis Port Authority, 
has executed an option for the purchase of 
in excess of 800 acres of property for this 
project and its primary study phase has been 
completed with approval of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and the City is well under way with 
its secondary study phase for this port proj- 
ect. Considering land acquisition payments, 
once the option is exercised and the mini- 
mum essentials for financing the project, the 
engineering estimates would approximate 
$2,500,000.00. 

5. Airport Expansion—The West Memphis 
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Municipal Airport is presently the only ap- 
proved relief airport in Crittenden County 
for Memphis International Airport. This des- 
ignation has been established by the Federal 
Aviation Administration and the airport 
serves the entire County as well as the City. 
Due to the control zone of the Memphis 
Metropolitan Area and the projected traffic 
for this airport, certain essential improve- 
ments are now in evident demand, such 
as control lower and additional and extended 
taxiways and ramp space for the servicing 
of additional air traffic. Engineering esti- 
mates indicate a basic need for approximately 
$200,000.00 for immediate utilization of this 
facility. 

It should also be noted that several large 
industrial complexes located in the City of 
West Memphis and Crittenden County which 
operate their own private jet aircraft refrain 
from using the present facility due to lack 
of a control tower and only the operation of 
the unicom frequencies which serves on a 
first come basis. This, of course, results in a 
loss of income to the City as well as an in- 
convenience to the industries presently lo- 
cated here. Neither is it a selling point for 
prospective industries which review the assets 
of the City looking for location. 

6. Expansion of Existing Crittenden Hospi- 
tal Facilities Which Include: 

(a) Development of physical therapy de- 
partment necessitating substantial ground 
floor space; 

(b) Increase in upgrade X-ray and labora- 
tory departments; 

(c) Expand emergency and outpatient fa- 
cilities to approximately twice the present 


(a) Expand existing hospital by addition 
of a minimum of 50 beds of private room 
type facility; 

(e) Renovate and install bath and toilet 
facilities in all semi-private rooms in older 
portion of hospital and converting them to 
private accommodations upon completion of 
new private room addition. 

It is noted by medical and hospital person- 
nel that these programs must be under way 
within 18 months and the anticipated cost is 
projected at $2,500,000.00 in the next 24 to 
30 months. Hill-Burton Funds are no longer 
available to aid in this category. 

7. Increased School Facilities Including 
Additional Personnel and Class Rooms As well 
as all necessary related equipment. 

Immediate projections indicate monetary 
needs in the amount of approximately 
$2,500,000. It should also be noted in regard 
to this topic as well as others mentioned in 
this report, that the planning consultants for 
the City of West Memphis alone, have in the 
course of their analysis of local trends, pro- 
jected a population of approximately 55,000 
people by the year 1990, which will double 
the problems and demand on services of the 
community within the span of 20 years. 

8. County Wide Park and Recreation Facil- 
ities—This topic should be considered in light 
of the fact of almost total lack of public 
family and recreational facilities within the 
County. There is no County Wide public 
recreation facility which could offer among 
other things, a public golf course, picnic 
and camping grounds, public lakes for fishing 
and water sport activities, etc. While a pro- 
jected cost factor could not be presented at 
the present time, the necessity for such fa- 
cility has substantially been pointed out by 
various officials and private citizens in the 
City and the County and analysis of this 
subject could be rendered within a reasonable 
time should the means to finance such a 
project become available. 

9. Most of the following items are listed 
in the same generalized category and the 
problems arising are without benefit of pro- 
jected expenditures because of lack of infor- 
mation on which to make a present analysis: 

(a) Convention Center, 

(b) Junior College. 
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(c) Street Improvement. 

(d) Improvements and extension of pres- 
ently existing sewage systems. 

(e) Improvement and beautification of 
open ditches and bayous through the City of 
West Memphis. 

10. West Memphis Urban Renewal Funds— 
Approximately $3,700,000,00 for the next 
fiscal year needed. City applied for $3.8 mil- 
lion and obtained only $400,000.00 for past 
year. 

m 


With regard to the funding needs and 
capabilities of the local political subdivisions 
to meet these demands, the answer can prob- 
ably best be stated by saying that we fall 
within the general category of most political 
subdivisions in the United States, in that 
with particular reference to the City of West 
Memphis, we are limited by the State Con- 
stitution In the amount of millage that can 
be utilized for funding various City opera- 
tions. These Constitutional limits are pres- 
ently being utilized to the maximum and it 
appears that there will be no relief in this 
regard because of the increase in demands 
upon the Cities. Eforts to assist the Cities 
through State Legislation have not been sat- 
isfactory due to other economic burdens of 
the State Governmental Units which the 
State Legislature has deemed of greater 
priority. There are no indications that this 
situation will improve to any great extent in 
the immediate future. Therefore, it is our 
conclusion that realization of the items here- 
tofore mentioned can only come through pro- 
grams initiated and assisted by the Federal 
Government, either through direct grants, 
revenue sharing, or extremely long-term 
loans with acceptable and realistic rates of 
interest which would be available under our 
existing State Constitution, or such that 
they would fall into a category deemed to 
be excluded by the limitations of the State 
Constitution on borrowing power and repay- 
ment of interest. 
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Insofar as the current attitude of local om- 
clals toward Federal Programs is concerned, 
it appears that there is a definite feeling that 
present Government Programs are too en- 
cumbered by unnecessary duplication and red 
tape, and too many programs are not pro- 
moted, explained, or funded; also, too many 
programs expend large sums of monies to- 
ward the compilation of studies relative to 
certain projects thereby limiting the direct 
application of funds to the basic problems 
encountered while utilizing the other sums 
purely for purposes of basic study and need. 
Simply stated, it would be fair to say that 
local officials generally recognize the prob- 
lems of the community which they serve 
and if more funds could be applied directly 
through the direction of local subdivisions 
toward eliminating the problems as they 
know them and find them in fact, and less 
funds expended toward studies and explain- 
ing problems already known to be in exist- 
ence, then it is felt that our tax dollars would 
be better utilized toward the more rapid 
elimination of these various problems. 

We should also note that our area carries 
the concentrated employment program which 
is designated by the Federal Government and 
Crittenden County is one of only 18 counties 
in the entire State of Arkansas under this 
designation because of its high rate of unem- 
ployment. Theunemployment factor has 
been running about six percent (6%) and if 
these aforementioned projects could be un- 
dertaken, we certainly feel that this factor 
could be greatly diminished. 

Respectfully submitted, 
TILDEN RODGERS, 
Mayor, City of West Memphis. 


And the following committee: 

Mr. Jack Hogan, Pres. West Memphis 
Chamber of Commerce and Pres, Bank of 
West Memphis. 
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Mr. R. E. Wallin, West Memphis City 
Attorney. 

Mr. Cy Bond, Jr., Engineer. 

Mr. P. G. Para, General Manager, West 
Memphis Utility Commission. 

Mr. Lee Cramer, Supt. Department of Park 
& Recreation. 

Mr. Robert L. Smith, West Memphis Coun- 
cilman. 

Mr. O. M. Schultz, Supt, West Memphis 
School District. 

Mr. Bill Barbour, Pres. First Nationa] Bank. 

Mr. R. F. Scruggs, Administrator Critten- 
den Memorial Hospital. 

Judge Jack Brawley, Crittenden County 
Judge. 

Mr. B. B. McCarley, Chairman Urban Re- 
newal Agency. 

Dr. M. D. Deneke, Head of Crittenden 
County Health Department. 

Mr. A. K. Minter, Pres. Fidelity National 
Bank. 

Mayor Charlie Wah, Turrell Mayor. 

Herbert Carter, Supt. Marion School Dis- 
trict. 


TESTIMONY OF Howarp H. BEASLEY 


My name is Howard H. Beasley. I am Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Bank of Cherry 
Valley. I, also, hold the non-compensating 
job of Recorder and Treasurer of the City of 
Cherry Valley. 

Cherry Valley is a small town located in 
north central Cross County, twelve (12) miles 
north of Wynne, which is the county seat. 
Population 1970 Census was 556. Agriculture 
is the main industry. 

Cherry Valley’s basic problems are the same 
as those that face most small towns in rural 
Northeast Arkansas. Namely, those are: (1) 
Jobs with which to attract its young people 
to stay at home, (2) Housing, (3) Medical 
services, (4) Recreational facilities, (5) Ex- 
panded water and sewer facilities, and (6) 
Most important is money to provide these 
services. 

Cherry Valley’s citizens have always been 
ready and willing to assume their share of 
costs of municipal services, but we are in a 
dilemma. In 1965 the city voted a ten (10) 
mill tax with which to float a bond Issue to 
finance a municipal water system. This sys- 
tem was built without any grant money what- 
soever. Until this bond issue is paid off in 
1993, no more taxes can be levied for munici- 
pal services because fifteen (15) mills is the 
limit under present Arkansas law and we have 
five (5) mills for general operations. 

With growth that Cherry Valley has had in 
the past ten (10) years (1960 population was 
455) planning is needed very badly. All agen- 
cies who do this work are ready and willing 
but they, also, charge a fee and the city has 
had no money with which to pay such a fee. 
Therefore, the necessary planning has gone 
undone. 

Our small city has accomplished much 
since it was incorporated in 1947. A list of its 
accomplishments is as follows: (1) All city 
streets have been paved, (2) Fire protection 
has been provided (A new modern fire truck 
was purchased two years ago at a cost of some 
$30,000.00 on a rental basis), (3) Water sys- 
tem built in 1965, (4) Sewer System under 
construction now. (Farmers Home Admin- 
istration loan and grant), (5) Provide some 
police protection, and (6) Built a modern fire 
station at a cost of approximately $7500.00, 
financed by and large with contributions from 
local citizens. 

The current attitude of our local city gov- 
ernment toward present federal programs is 
not very good. For example, we have had an 
application filed for a public low-rent housing 
project for about five years and nothing has 
ever come of it. It has been returned to our 
local Housing Authority about three times, 
always with some minor technical reason for 
disapproval, with the explanation that the 
application must be re-submitted. Another 
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example is that aid we have received is never 
enough to do the job as it should be done. 
In building our sewer system now in progress 
certain areas of our city will be denied sewage 
because not enough money was available to 
cover the complete area. It has always been 
the old story of too little too late. 

Small towns of rural America are the back- 
bone of our Country. Gentlemen, I urge you 
to do everything in your power to preserve 
the small towns of this great country of ours. 

Thank you for giving me the opportunity 
of appearing before you. 


This is the fourth insertion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record of testimony and 
other materials which I have gathered 
during my search for ways to assist com- 
munity development in areas of low popu- 
lation. Other materials on this subject 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS of 
September 22, pages 32740-32741; Oc- 
tober 1, pages 34505-34506; October 6, 
pages 35409-35410; and October 13, pages 
36133-36134. 


LAKEWOOD STORY WINS CANCER 
EDITORIAL AWARD 


HON. JAMES F. HASTINGS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to note that the Lakewood Story, 
of Lakewood, N.Y., has won the American 
Cancer Society’s annual award for the 
best single editorial on cancer published 
this year by a daily or weekly newspaper 
in New York State. 

As a member of the House Subcom- 
mittee on Public Health, and Environ- 
ment, which recently reported out a $1.6 
billion cancer attack bill, I have a very 
special feeling of personal pride in seeing 
this award going to a newspaper pub- 
lished in my district. 

The editorial appeared during the 1971 
Cancer Crusade in Chautauqua County 
and it is significant to mention that the 
people responded by contributing a total 
of $66,812, exceeding their quota by 
nearly $6,000 and reflecting the deep 
concern we all have in seeking to defeat 
this disease which casts its terrible 
shadow on all of us. 

Robert Shelley, editor of the Lakewood 
Story, is to be highly congratulated for 
his award-winning editorial and other 
efforts in support of the Cancer Crusade. 
The editorial follows: 

In Your LIFETIME 

The 1971 Cancer Crusade battle cry is 
“We want to wipe out cancer in your life- 
time.” A noble goal which is nearer than any 
of us think. Polio has been licked. Rubella 
(German Measles) can be prevented. And 
now they're talking about a cure for leukemia. 
Yes, a cure. And researchers are working 
feverishly to make Cancer an obsolete word 
in the English language. 

It takes money. And plenty of it. But it's 
the best thing money can buy—life, a second 
chance for countless numbers of men and 
women. And it’s not like you're spending 
the money for “them”, an anonymous crowd 
of people who will suffer the agony and un- 
timely loss of life from Cancer. You're spend- 
ing it for you and your family and your 
friends and your neighbors. Because Cancer 
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isn't discriminatory. It can hit anyone, rich 
or poor, of any and all backgrounds. Some- 
one you know has been felled by Cancer. 

Here’s your chance to put an end to this 
dread disease once and for all. When a Cancer 
Crusader comes to your door in the days 
ahead, be generous. 

Think of it—a cure for cancer . . 
lifetime. We're that close! 


. in your 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
RULES 


HON. JAMES G. CHARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. OHARA., Mr. Speaker, today, at 
the caucus of the Democratic Members 
of the House, we discussed the reform of 
the Democratic National Convention 
procedures. These reforms were recom- 
mended by the Democratic National 
Committee’s Commission on Rules, which 
I chair, and they are the result of a 
study which took place over the last year 
and a half. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my firm belief that 
these recommendations will assure that 
the Democratic National Convention will 
be representative, open, deliberative, and 
fair. 

The reforms cover the entire range of 
activities surrounding the nomination of 
the party’s presidential and vice presi- 
dential candidates. Together with the 
guidelines of the Committee on Party 
Structure and Delegate Selection, 
chaired by our very able colleague Don 
Fraser, they comprise the most sweeping 
reform effort ever undertaken by a ma- 
jor political party. 

In view of the importance of these re- 
forms, I believe they are of interest not 
only to the Democratic Members of this 
House but also to our Republican col- 
leagues and to everyone interested in 
our democratic system. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I include the report of the Com- 
mission on Rules with respect to the 
Democratic National Convention at this 
point in the RECORD. 

DETERMINATIONS OF THE COMMISSION ON 
RULES WITH RESPECT TO THE NATIONAL 
NOMINATING CONVENTION 
MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION ON RULES 
Chairman.—Honorable James G. O’Hara, 

United States Representative, Michigan. 
Membders.—Professor Carl A. Auerbach, 

Professor of Law, University of Minnesota. 
Honorable Herman Badillo, United States 

Representative, New York. 

Liv Bjorlie, National Committeewoman, 
North Dakota. 

Honorable Edward T. Breathitt, former 
Governor, National Committeeman, Ken- 
tucky. 

Honorable Benjamin D. Brown, State Rep- 
resentative, Georgia. 

Hodding Carter, III, Vice Chairman, 
Mississippi Democratic Party. 

Joseph F. Crangle, Chairman, Erie County 
Democratic Committee, New York. 

Honorable Thomas F. Eagleton, United 
States Senator, Missouri. 

Honorable A. June Franklin, State Repre- 
sentative, Iowa. 

David E. Harrison, State Chairman, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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James B. Hunt, Jr., Assistant to the Chair- 
man, State Democratic Executive Committee, 
North Carolina, 

Irving K. Kaler, Attorney, Georgia. 

Joseph D. Keenan, International Secretary, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Washington, D.C. 

Honorable Dorothy S. McDiarmid, State 
Representative, Virginia, 

Honorable Patsy T. Mink, United States 
Representative, Hawaii. 

Honorable Clarence M. Mitchell, III, State 
Senator, Maryland. 

Stephen A. Mitchell, 
Democratic National 
Mexico. 

Dennis T. O'Toole, Student, Harvard Law 
School. 

Donald O. Peterson, National Committee- 
man, Wisconsin. 

Channing E. Phillips, National Committee- 
man, District of Columbia. 

John E. Powers, National Committeeman, 
Massachusetts, 

Paul Sanchez, United Farm Workers 
Organizer, New York. 

Honorable Samuel 
Governor, Illinois. 

Barbara Sylvester, National Committee- 
woman, South Carolina. 

Honorable Charles A. Vanik, United States 
Representative, Ohio. 

Counsel.—Howard G. Gamser. 


PART I: STANDING COMMITTEES 


Final Recommendations, standing 
committees of the convention 


I. Election of Convention Committees 
and Chairmen 


A. Platform, Credentials, Rules Committee 


1. The members of the Platform, Creden- 
tials, and Rules Committees shall be elected 
by the state's national convention delegates 
present at a meeting of which adequate 
notice of time and place shall be given 
and at which a majority of the state's 
delegates shall be present. 

2. If, at the time any convention commit- 
tee meets, any state’s delegates to the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention have not yet 
been elected, such state’s temporary rep- 
resentatives on such committee shall be 
elected by a procedure which takes place 
during the calendar year of the Convention 
at an open, well-publicized meeting of a 
democratically-elected party committee. It 
is also provided that members selected in 
this manner are temporary, and permanent 
members of the committees be elected as 
soon as possible after the regular delegate 
selection process has been completed. 

3. The Chairman of the Platform Com- 
mittee shall be elected by the Platform Com- 
mittee at its first meeting. The Chairman 
of the Rules Committee shall be elected by 
the Rules Committee at its first meeting. The 
Chairman of the Credentials Committee shall 
be elected by the Credentials Committee at 
its first meeting. These meetings will be called 
by the Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee who will request nominations for 
Chairman from the membership of these 
Committees. An Acting Chairman of the 
Credentials Committee shall be elected 
whenever the Chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee shall deem such elec- 
tion advisable, on the majority vote of those 
members of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee present and voting at a meeting of 
the Democratic National Committee. 

4. States that elect a single committee 
member to each of the standing committees 
should divide their representatives to the 
committees as equally as possible between 
men and women, States that elect two or 
more representatives to the committees 
should elect an equal or nearly equal num- 
ber of men and women to each committee, 
giving due regard to the race and age of the 
men and women elected. 


former Chairman, 
Committee, New 


H. Shapiro, former 
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B. Arrangements Committee 


1, The members of the Arrangements Com- 
mittee shall be elected by the majority vote 
of those members present and voting at a 
meeting of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee held at such time as the Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee deems ad- 
visable but only after notice to the members 
of the Democratic National Committee that 
such election will be conducted at such meet- 
ing. The election of the members of the Ar- 
rangements Committee shall be held no 
later than the first meeting of the Democratic 
National Committee in the year in which an 
election is held for the office of President of 
the United States. The Chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, after appropri- 
ate consultation shall make nominations for 
the membership of the Arrangements Com- 
mittee and shall report his reasons therefor. 
Nominations may be also made by any other 
Democratic National Committeeman. Each 
Presidential Candidate shall, upon qualifying 
as a Presidential Candidate, be entitled to 
appoint one non-voting member to the Ar- 
rangements Committee. 

2. The members of the Arrangements Com- 
mittee and its Chairman need not be dele- 
gates to the Democratic National Convention. 

3. The Chairman of the Arrangements 
Committee shall be elected from its elected 
membership at the Arrangements Commit- 
tee’s first meeting. 

II. Arrangements Committee 

A. Authority. The Arrangements Commit- 
tee shall be responsible for and have author- 
ity over all of the Convention's business and 
operations, including pre-Convention activi- 
ties, except as specifically otherwise dele- 
gated in these rules, including, but not 
limited to— 

1, housing. 

2. communications, radio, television, and 
press, 

3. seating of delegates in the Convention, 

4. security. 

5. transportation. 

6. finances. 

B. Number of Members. The Arrangements 
Committee shall consist of between five and 
fifteen members. 


III. Platform Committee 


A. Authority. The Platform Committee 
shall be responsible for drafting and present- 
ing to the Democratic National Convention 
the Platform of the Democratic Party. 

B. Number of Members. The Platform Com- 
mittee shall be composed of 150 members 
allocated to the states in accordance with 
the state’s delegation size, with the provision 
that each state shall have at least one 
member. 

C. Regional Hearings. The Chairman of 
the Platform Committee shall determine the 
number (which shall in no case be less than 
eight), place and time for conducting Re- 
gional Hearings and shall name the presid- 
ing panel for each Regional Hearing. The 
Chairman of the Platform Committee shall, 
to the maximum extent possible, arrange, 
in consultation with members of the Plat- 
form Committee, for these hearings and for 
a representative group of witnesses to testify 
at the Regional Hearings. 

D. Written Submissions. Any person may 
submit a written statement concerning the 
Platform to the Platform Committee at any 
time and may request permission to testify 
at any hearing. 

E. Drafting. Prior to the first meeting of 
the Platform Committee, the Chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee shall 
arrange to distribute to the members of said 
Committee a document outlining the issues 
and alternative positions to be considered by 
the Platform Committee. The Platform Com- 
mittee shall, at its first meeting, elect 15 
persons to serve on a Drafting sub-Com- 
mittee and shall also elect the Chairman of 
the Drafting sub-Committee. The Chairman 
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of the Platform Committee shall, after ap- 
propriate consultation, make nominations 
for membership on the Drafting sub-Com- 
mittee and shall nominate one of such per- 
sons as the Chairman thereof. In addition, 
one non-voting representative of each Presi- 
dential Candidate, appointed by each Presi- 
dential Candidate, may serve on the Drafting 
sub-Committee. The Drafting sub-Committee 
shall be responsible for the Drafting of the 
Platform’'s provisions under the direction and 
with the approval of the full Platform 
Committee. 

F. Participation of Presidential Candidates. 
Each Presidential Candidate shall be in- 
vited to submit to the Platform Committee 
& written statement of recommendations at 
any time. 

G. Committee Report. The Report of the 
Platform Committee and any Minority Re- 
port shall be prepared for public distribution 
and shall be mailed to all of the delegates 
no later than ten days prior to the com- 
mencement of the National Convention. 

H. Minority Report. Upon the request of 
10 per cent of the members of the Platform 
Committee present and voting at a meeting, 
a Minority Report shall be prepared for dis- 
tribution to the Convention delegates as part 
of the Committee's report. The Committee 
staff shall assist in the preparation of such 
report. 

I. Open Meetings. All meetings of the Plat- 
form Committee shall be open to the public. 
IV. Credentials Committee 

A. Authority, The Credentials Committee 
shall determine and resolve all questions con- 
cerning the seating of delegates at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention, subject to the 
full Convention. 

B. Number of Members. The Credentials 
Committee shall be composed of 150 members 
allocated to the states in accordance with the 
state’s delegation size, with the provision 
that each state shall have at least one 
member. 

C. Notice of Intent to Challenge. 

1. Written Notice of Intent to Challenge 
shall be filed with the Chairman of the Cre- 
dentials Committee, the State’s Democratic 
Chairman, and the challenged delegate or 
delegates within 10 calendar days after the 
completion of the delegate selection process 
in the state. 

2. The Notice of Intent to Challenge may be 
filed only by a resident of the state in which 
the challenged delegate resides, 

3. As soon thereafter as possible, but in no 
event more than 5 calendar days after the 
filing of the Notice provided in C(1), the 
challenger shall file with the Credentials 
Committee the following: 

(a) A description of the delegates or por- 
tion of the delegates challenged, including 
their names and addresses if known to him. 

(b) A short and concise statement of the 
alleged violations by the challenged delegates 
of provisions included in but not limited to 
the Call of the Convention, National Party 
standards and guidelines or state laws or 
party rules. 

(c) If the challenger proposes that he be 
seated in the state’s delegation, a short and 
concise statement of the relief requested. 

(d) A Request for Findings of Fact in the 
form of distinct numbered propositions of 
the facts; each separate proposition shall be 
separately numbered. 

(e) A list of witnesses and each witness’ 
address and telephone number if any are 
known at the time of filing. 

(f) A list of documents which the chal- 
lenger proposes to have considered by the 
Committee if any are available at the time of 
filing. 

(g) A statement indicating whether a 
hearing is desired and the place which the 
challenger believes would be most convenient 
to the parties and witnesses to have the hear- 
ing held. 
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(h) The name, address, and telephone 
number of the challenger’s attorney of record 
or other representative, if any. 

4, The challenger shall have reserved to 
him the right to amend any of the matters 
required in this paragraph 3 prior to the 
hearing with due notice to the Committee. 

D. Answer. 

1. Within 10 calendar days of receipt of 
written Notice of Intent to Challenge, each 
challenged delegate shall file with the Com- 
mittee the name, address, and telephone 
number of his attorney of record or other 
representative, if any. 

2. Within 10 calendar days of receipt by 
the State Democratic Chairman of Notice of 
Intent to Challenge, the State Chairman shall 
file with the Committee 5 complete sets of 
his state’s relevant laws, regulations, and 
rules and his state’s party rules relating to 
selection of delegates to the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. 

3. Not later than 10 days after receipt of 
the challenger’s Request for Findings of Fact, 
the challenged delegate or group of delegates 
shall file with the Committee: 

(a) A specific answer, by paragraph, to the 
facts alleged by the challenger. A separate 
response must be made to each fact alleged. 
Such answer shall state agreement with or 
denial of each fact alleged. Where a fact is 
denied, the challenged delegate must submit 
in his answer the facts the challenged dele- 
gate believes to be true which would substan- 
tiate the denial. Failure to so respond in good 
faith shall automatically deem the challeng- 
er's alleged facts to be admitted as true. 

(b) The challenged delegate may submit 
additional facts or a counterstatement of 
facts provided it conforms with the form set 
forth in 3(d) above. 

(c) A list of witnesses and each witness’ 
address and telephone number if any are 
known at the time of filing. 

(d) A list of documents the challenged 
delegate proposes to have considered by the 
Committee if any are available at the time 
of filing. 

(e) A statement indicating whether the 
challenged delegate desires a hearing and a 
designation of the place which the challenged 
delegate believes would be most convenient 
to the parties and witnesses to have the 
hearing held. 

(f) A short and concise statement of why 
the challenge should be dismissed and of why 
the challenged delegate should be seated. 

(g) The name, address, and telephone 
number of the attorney of record or other 
representative if any. 

4. The challenged delegate or delegates 
shall have reserved to him the right to amend 
any of the matters required in this paragraph 
3 prior to the hearing with due notice to 
the Committee. 

E. Hearing Officer. 

1, After the challenged delegate has filed 
his Answer to the challenger’s Request for 
Findings of Fact, the Chairman of the Cre- 
dentials Committee shall appoint a Hearing 
Officer, who shall be responsible for finding 
the facts. 

2. The Hearing Officer shall be a person 
who is Known by reputation to be fair and 
impartial in the context of the challenge 
and is experienced in the law, particularly 
in fact finding and procedural due process. 

3. The Chairman of the Credentials Com- 
mittee shall make a reasonable effort to se- 
cure the agreement of the parties to the 
Hearing Officer appointed by him for the 
challenge. 

F. Hearings. 

1. If any party so requests, an open and 
public hearing shall be held within the 
state at such times and places as shall be 
determined by the Hearing Officer. The Hear- 
ing Officer may select one or more assistant 
Hearing Officers to assist in conducting the 
hearing. 
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2. The Hearing Officer shall inform the 
parties or their attorneys of record, if any, 
of the time and place where the hearing will 
be held. 

3. The Hearing Officer shall hear the evi- 
dence, conduct the hearing, dispose of pro- 
cedural requests and similar matters, and, 
to the extent possible, obtain stipulations of 
the parties as to the facts of the challenge. 

4. Evidence 

(a) If a hearing is held, each challenger 
and challenged delegate shall have the right 
to present his case or defense by oral and 
documentary evidence, to submit rebuttal 
evidence, and to conduct such cross- 
examination as, in the discretion of the 
Hearing Officer, may be required. 

(b) The Hearing Officer may require one 
or more challengers or challenged delegates 
to consolidate or separate their challenge or 
defense for purpose of the hearing. 

G. Findings of Fact. 

1. The Hearing Officer shall make written 
Findings of Fact which shall be submitted to 
the parties or to their attorneys of record or 
other representative and to the Credentials 
Committee in sufficient time so that respec- 
tive cases may be prepared for argument be- 
fore the Credentials Committee. 

2. Any challenger or challenged delegate or 
group of delegates may submit to the Cre- 
dentials Committee written Exceptions to the 
Findings of Fact and to the rulings on pro- 
cedural matters which are alleged to have 
prejudicial effect. 

3. The Findings of Fact shali not include 
recommendations concerning the seating of 
delegates. This determination shall be made 
only by the full Committee. 

4. All hearings and meetings shall be open 
to the public. 

H. Record. The official papers and plead- 
ings shall be maintained in the offices of the 
Democratic National Committee in Washing- 
ton, D.C., and shall be open and available 
for public inspection at reasonable times and 
for duplicating at actual cost to the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 

I. Consideration by the Full Committee. 

1. The Credentials Committee shall begin 
meeting not later than two weeks before the 
commencement of the Democratic National 
Convention to consider the challenges to the 
seating of the delegates. 

2. All meetings of the Credentials Com- 
mittee shall be open to the public. 

3. Request for Consideration. 

Within 5 days after receipt of the Hearing 
Officer's Findings of Fact, the challenger or 
challenged delegate may file written Notice 
of Request for Consideration by the Full 
Committee with the Chairman. Each Notice 
must contain a short and concise statement 
of the grounds upon which the Request for 
Consideration is based. 

4. Briefs. 

(a) Any party may file a brief to the Cre- 
dentials Committee prior to 20 calendar days 
before the commencement of the Democratic 
National Convention. 

(b) Any party filing a brief shall file as 
many copies as there are members of the 
Committee plus 10 copies for the Chairman 
and his staff. 

5. Argument 

(a) Each party shall be entitled to oral ar- 
gument before the full Committee, but not 
exceeding 30 minutes, 

(b) The Chairman of the Credentials 
Committee shall notify the parties of the 
time for oral argument. 

(c) The Chairman of the Credentials Com- 
mittee may require one or more challenger 
or challenged delegates to consolidate or 
separate their challenge or defense for pur- 
pose of oral argument. 

6. Decisions. 

(a) The Chairman shall convene the 
whole Committee at convenient times to de- 
cide challenges. 
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(b) Committee members and a represent- 
ative of the challengers from the state in 
which a challenge is made may participate 
but may not vote on their state’s challenge. 

J. Committee Report. The Report of the 
Credentials Committee shall be prepared for 
public distribution and made conveniently 
available to all of the delegates no later than 
48 hours prior to the commencement of the 
National Convention. 

K. Minority Report. Upon the request of 
10 per cent of the members of the Credentials 
Committee present and votin? at a meeting, 
a Minority Report shall be prepared for dis- 
tribution to the Convention delegates as part 
of the Committee’s Report. The Committee 
staff shall assist in the preparation of such 
report. 

L. General. 

1. All papers filed by a party with the Com- 
mittee shall contain a cervificate of service 
of such papers upon all other parties to the 
challenge. 

2. These Rules shall be interpreted so as 
to provide justice and fairness to the parties. 
The Chairman or the Committe: may waive 
any provision of the Rules when such waiver 
is required so as to provide justice and fair- 
ness or to prevent undue economic hardship 
to any party. 

3. In the evert that any of the state’s dele- 
gates are selected less than 70 days prior to 
the convening of the Democratic National 
Convention, the Chairman of the Credentials 
Committee may provide such special pro- 
cedural rules, for such state, in respect of 
written submissions by the parties, hear- 
ings, and consideration by the full Creden- 
tials Committee, so as to achieve the resolu- 
tion of any Credentials challenge for such 
state at the meeting of the full Credentials 
Committee held during the second week pre- 
ceding the commencement of the Democratic 
National Convention. 

4. Section IV. of these Rules pertaining to 
Credentials challenges shall be distributed 
and made available to the people of the 
states. 

V. Rules Committee 

A. Authority. The Rules Committee shall 
have the authority for recommending the 
Rules of the Convention, the Convention's 
agenda, and resolutions providing for the 
consideration of any other matter not pro- 
vided for in the Rules of the Convention and 
not contained in the report of other Com- 
mittees. 

B. Number of Members. The Rules Com- 
mittee shall be composed of 150 members 
allocated to the states in accordance with 
the state’s delegation size, with the provi- 
sion that each state shall have at least one 
member. 

C. Committee Meetings. Meetings shall be 
convened in advance of the Convention at 
such time and places as the Chairman shall 
determine. 

D. Committee Report. The Report of the 
Rules Committee and any Minority Report 
shall be prepared for public distribution and 
shall be mailed to all of the delegates no 
later than ten days prior to the commence- 
ment of the National Convention. 

E. Minority Report. Upon the request of 
10 per cent of the members of the Rules Com- 
mittee present and voting at a meeting, a 
Minority Report shall be prepared for dis- 
tribution to the Convention delegates as part 
of the Committee's report. The Committee 
Staff shall assist in the preparation of such 
report. 

F. Open Meetings. All meetings of the 
Rules Committee shall be open to the public 

G. Presentation by Rules Commission. The 
Chairman of the Committee on Rules shall 
arrange for the presentation of the recom- 
mendations of this Commission by its Chair- 
man or his designees to the Rules Committee 
at the first meeting thereof or as soon there- 
after as shall be appropriate. 
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VI. Certification of Delegates and Committee 
Members 

Each state's Democratic Chairman shall 
certify in writing to the Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee the elec- 
tion of his state’s delegates to the National 
Convention within 3 days after the comple- 
tion of the delegate selection process in the 
state and shall certify the election of Com- 
mittee members within 3 days after their 
election, giving the full name and address of 
each of such persons. 

VII. Definitions 

A. “State” shall include the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
the Canal Zone, and Guam. 

B. “Presidential Candidate” shall mean 
any incumbent Democratic President of the 
United States and any other person who has 
established substantial support for his 
nomination, as determined by the Chair- 
man of the Democratic National Committee, 
in 3 or more states. 


PART II: LOGISTICAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Final recommendations, logistical 
arrangements 
I, Site of Democratic National Convention 

A. Site Selection Committee. The Demo- 
cratic National Committee shall elect a Site 
Selection Committee, whose membership 
shall be comprised of two members residing 
in each of the four regions of the Democratic 
National Committee and three members at 
large and shall not be limited to members of 
the Democratic National Committee. This 
Site Selection Committee shall make a 
recommendation to the Democratic National 
Committee. Among the criteria to be con- 
sidered by the Site Selection Committee 
are— 

1. The need for providing low cost meals 
and lodging to the delegates and alternates, 
where desired. 

2. The provision of adequate facilities, ad- 
jacent to the Convention floor, for caucus 
and other meetings of the delegates. 

3. The provision for the Presidential Can- 
didates* of adequate space in the Convention 
hall and its immediate environs. 

4. The provision of space for adequate 
facilities adjacent to the Convention floor for 
press, radio, and television personnel and 
equipment, including easily accessible inter- 
view booths, camera stations commanding a 
full view of the proceedings, and sufficient 
light to permit color telecasts with the coop- 
eration of the broadcasting industry. 

5. The provision of facilities and tele- 
phonic and other forms of communication 
adequate to assure press, radio, and televi- 
sion personnel the opportunity to communi- 
cate with delegates, the podium and the rep- 
resentatives of the Presidential Candidates. 

6. The seating of alternates on the Con- 
vention floor. 

7. The extent to which the host committee 
is willing and able to assist with the expenses 
of the Convention. 

B. Determination of Site. The final deter- 
mination of the site for the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention shall be made by the 
Democratic National Committee after con- 
sidering the recommendations of the Site 
Selection Committee, 


IL Expenses. 
A. Delegates. Each State Democratic Party 
shall take such steps as are necessary to 


*As used in this Part, the term “Presi- 
dential Candidate” is defined by Sec. VII. B. 
of Part I which reads: “ ‘Presidential Can- 
didate’ shall mean any incumbent Demo- 
cratic President of the United States and any 
other person who has established substantial 
support for his nomination, as determined by 
the Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, in three or more states.” 
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assure that the cost of attending a Conven- 
tion shall not preclude any duly elected 
delegates or alternates from attending the 
Convention. If a State is unable to provide 
such assistance, it shall communicate its in- 
ability to the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, and the Democratic National Committee 
shall make every effort to assist the State 
Parties in this regard. 

B. Standing Committee Members. A travel 
and per diem allowance for the members of 
the Standing Committees of the Convention 
for meetings held prior to the opening of the 
Convention shall be paid by the Democratic 
National Committee. 

C. Housing and Facilities. 

1. The Arrangements Committee shall allo- 
cate housing to the States’ delegations by lot. 

2. Facilities for the Presidential Candi- 
dates and their representatives shall be allo- 
cated by the Arrangements Committee on an 
equitable and fair basis which shall not 
afford an advantage to any Presidential 
Candidate over another. The costs of such 
facilities shall be paid by each of the 
Presidential Candidates. 


III. Convention Manager. 


A Convention Manager shall be elected by 
the Democratic National Committee at a 
meeting of the Committee, after notice that 
such election will be conducted at such meet- 
ing. Subject to the authority of the Arrange- 
ments Committee, the Convention Manager 
shall be responsible for all business and fi- 
nancial affairs of the Democratic National 
Convention, 

IV. Seating. 


A. Floor Location of Delegates. The Ar- 
rangements Committee shall determine by 
lot the seating location on the floor of the 
Convention for the States’ delegations. 

B. Aisles. The aisles in the Convention floor 
shall be sufficient in frequency and width to 
permit easy and ready movement among the 
delegates. There shall be sufficient space 
between rows of seats to assure the easy 
movement of delegates. 

C. Alternates. Alternates shall be afforded 
preferential seating over visitors and others, 
and on the Convention floor if possible, so 
they are as close to their respective delega- 
tions as arrangements will permit. 

D. Visitors’ Seating. The allocation of seats 
for guests and other observers shall be made 
by the Arrangements Committee and shall be 
fairly apportioned to the States according to 
the States’ relative delegate strength. The 
Arrangements Committee shall make such 
allocation of seats as promptly as reasonably 
possible and shall give public notice to the 
States of the number of seats allocated to 
each of the States. Guest seat passes shall be 
distributed by the Arrangements Committee 
to the Chairmen of the States’ delegations in 
sufficient time to enable the States’ Delega- 
tion Chairmen to make a prompt, fair and 
equitable distribution of passes. 

E. Press Seating. The allocation of seats 
for press and other media coverage of the 
Convention shall be made by the Arrange- 
ments Committee or its designee on a fair 
and equitable basis which shall assure com- 
plete coverage of the event. 

F. Delegates’ and Alternates’ Floor Passes. 
The Arrangements Committee shall distrib- 
ute the States’ delegate and alternate floor 
passes to the Chairmen of the States’ delega- 
tions. In the case of credentials challenges to 
the seating of any delegate or alternate in a 
State, the Arrangements Committee shall be 
responsible for assuring that the delegates 
and alternates certified on the temporary 
roll and that the delegates and alternates 
certified on the permanent roll receive the 
floor passes and credentials to which they are 
entitled as soon after such certification as is 
possible. 
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V. Floor Access 


Floor access shall be given to delegates, 
alternates, such number of representatives of 
the Presidential Candidates as the Arrange- 
ments Committee shall decide are necessary, 
such press, radio, and television personnel 
as have received floor passes, and such other 
persons as the Arrangements Committee shall 
have determined are minimally necessary for 
the proper functioning of the Convention. 
The Presidential Candidates shall be entitled 
to an equal number of floor passes. The num- 
ber of floor passes and the names of persons 
to whom floor passes have been allocated 
shall be public information. 


VI. Presidential Candidates’ Space and 
Facilities 


The spaces and facilities which are pro- 
vided for the Presidential Candidates in the 
Convention hall and its immediate environs 
shall be fairly and equally apportioned. 


VII. Communications 


A. Microphones. There shall be one floor 
microphone for each State delegation, which 
shall be located at the position of the Chair- 
man of the State delegation. Each delegate 
shall have access to the microphone. 

B. Electronic Support. Adequate provision 
shall be made for communication between 
the floor and the Chairman of the Conven- 
tion so as to advise the Chairman of the 
identity of any delegate seeking recognition 
to speak and the purpose for which recogni- 
tion is sought. Requests for recognition to 
speak shall be electronically registered in a 
manner visible to the Chairman, the dele- 
gates, and the news media. 

C. Telephones. There shall be installed one 
telephone for each State delegation and such 
additional telephones and means of com- 
munication, including telephone directories, 
as shall afford all delegates reasonable, ade- 
quate, and private telephonic communication 
both within and without the Convention hall. 

D. Floor Facilities. The Chairman of each 
delegation shall also be furnished with nec- 
essary facilities to conduct the business of 
the delegation. 

E. General. No communications equipment 
other than that authorized by these rules or 
by the Arrangements Committee shall be 
permitted on the floor of the Convention. 


VIII. Facilities for News Media 


The Arrangements Committee shall pro- 
vide adequate facilities immediately adja- 
cent to the Convention floor for press, radio, 
and television personnel and equipment, in- 
cluding easily accessible interview booths, 
camera stations commanding a full view of 
the proceedings, and sufficient light to per- 
mit color telecasts with cooperation of the 
broadcasting industry. 


IX. Security 


Security within the Convention hall prem- 
ises shall be under the sole authority of the 
Arrangements Committee. 


X. Financial Report 


The Arrangements Committee shall make 
public a general report and an audited finan- 
cial report on or about January 1 of the 
year succeeding the Democratic National 
Convention. 

XI. Records 


All Convention, pre-Convention and post- 
Convention records of business and corre- 
spondence of the Conyention’s committees, 
its officers, and of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, relating to the Democratic 
National Convention shall be collected and 
maintained at the office of the Democratic 
National Committee, and they shall be open 
and available for public inspection at reason- 
able times. Copying, without expense to the 
Democratic National Committee, shall be 
permitted. 
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PART III: DELEGATE ALLOCATION FORMULA 
Delegate allocation formula 
I. Number of Votes To Be Cast 

The number of Convention votes for the 
delegates to the Democratic National Con- 
vention shall be approximately 3,000 as set 
forth in the compilation included in these 
recommendations. 


It. Formula for Apportionment of Votes 


A. One half of the Convention votes shall 
be allocated to the States and the District 
of Columbia on the basis of population 
as determined by the most recent decennial 
census. The other half of the Convention 
votes shall be allocated to the States and 
the District of Columbia on the basis of 
the vote cast for the Democratic nominee for 
President in the 3 preceding Presidential 
elections, 

B. Each delegate shall be entitled to a full 
vote and fractional votes shall not be per- 
mitted except that a delegation allocated less 
than 16 votes under this formula may send 
up to 16 delegates to cast the vote to which 
it is entitled. 

©. In determining the voting strength of 
the District of Columbia or of any State, 
Presidential elections in which it was not 
possible for voters of that jurisdiction to cast 
their ballots for the nominees of the 
Democratic Convention shall be disregarded. 

III. Bonus Votes 

No bonus votes shall be apportioned nor 
any votes allocated which are not dictated by 
the application of the apportionment for- 
mula set forth above. 


IV. Alternate Delegates 


The Democratic National Committee is au- 
thorized to devise a formula of alternate 
delegate apportionment which recognizes the 
logistical problems that attend a Convention 
which will cast approximately 3,000 votes, 
and, at the same time the need to provide 
the smaller delegations with adequate repre- 
sentation at the Convention. 


V. Territories 


Consistent with the Commission's deter- 
mination to have the Convention reflect 
equally Democratic voting strength in the 
past three Presidential elections and the 
population recorded in the most recent de- 
cennial census figures, these recommenda- 
tions do not provide for the apportionment 
of votes to the Territories, i.e., Canal Zone, 
Guam, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 
This matter is being forwarded to the Demo- 
cratic National Committee for final determi- 
nation with a recommendation that fair and 
equitable voting representation be provided 
for Territories and Possessions having voting 
representation at the 1968 Convention. 


Delegate apportionment formula 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
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Part IV: PROCEDURAL RULES 


Final recommendations, procedural rules of 
the convention 
I. Temporary Chairman 

The Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee shall call the Convention to order 
and shall preside until a Chairman of the 
Convention shall be chosen in accord with 
these rules. 

He shall appoint a temporary secretary and 
such other temporary officers as may be re- 
quired to assist him in the conduct of the 
business of the Convention. These temporary 
officers shall be composed equally of men and 
women. 

II. Temporary Roll 


The Democratic National Committee shall 
determine a temporary roll of delegates to the 
Convention which shall consist of those per- 
sons whose names have been certified as dele- 
gates unless a credentials contest shall have 
arisen with respect to any such person, in 
which case the Democratic National Commit- 
tee shall include on the temporary roll the 
name of the credentials contestant recom- 
mended for inclusion by the Committee on 
Credentials in its report. 

Persons whose names are included on the 
temporary roll shall be permitted to vote 
on all matters before the Convention until 
after adoption of the report of the Commit- 
tee on Credentials provided that no person 
shall be permitted to vote on his own creden- 
tials contest. 


III Order of Business 


The order of business for the Democratic 
National Convention shall be as provided in 
these Rules and in any special order of busi- 
ness adopted under Article IV. The Chairman 
of the Convention may, at appropriate times, 
interrupt the order of business provided for 
in these Rules for introductions, announce- 
ments, addresses, presentations, resolutions 
of tribute and appreciation or remarks appro- 
priate to the business of the Convention. 

A. Report of Committee on Credentials. 
The report of the Committee on Credentials 
shall be acted upon before the consideration 
of other business. 

1. The Chair shall recognize the Chairman 
of the Committee on Credentials for thirty 
minutes to present the Committee’s Report 
unless a longer period of time shall be pro- 
vided in a special order of business agreed to 
by the Convention. The Chairman of the 
Committee may present committee amend- 
ments, may yield part of his time to others 
and may yield for the presentation and dis- 
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position of minority reports without losing 
his right to the floor. 

2. The Chair shall arrange for the orderly 
presentation of amendments offered at the 
direction of the committee and of minority 
reports. Twenty minutes shall be allowed for 
the presentation of each committee amend- 
ment or minority report unless a longer pe- 
riod for any committee amendment or mi- 
nority report is provided in special orders 
of business agreed to by the Convention. 
Time shall be equally allotted to proponents 
and opponents of each committee amend- 
ment or minority report. The question shall 
be put on each committee amendment or 
minority report immediately following its 
presentation without intervening motion. 

3. Upon conclusion of the consideration 
and disposition of committee amendments 
and minority reports, the Chair shall put 
the question on the adoption of the report 
of the Committee on Credentials with 
amendments previously adopted, if any, 
presentation without intervening motion. 

4, In the event that the Committee’s Re- 
port shall not be agreed to when voted upon, 
the Committee shall immediately reconvene 
to reconsider its Report and shall present a 
new Report to the Convention as soon as 
possible. The Convention shall be in tempo- 
rary recess until the Committee shall have 
adopted a new Report. 

B. Convention Chairman. The Convention 
shall then proceed to elect the Convention 
Chairman in the following manner: 

1. The Chairman of the Committee on 
Rules shall be recognized to offer a nomina- 
tion for Convention Chairman as recom- 
mended by the Committee on Rules. Nomi- 
nations from the floor shall then be received. 

2. When there are no further nominations 
or upon adoption of a motion to close nomi- 
nations, the Chair shall, after giving any 
nominee the opportunity to decline nomina~ 
tion, conduct a vote for Convention 
Chairman. 

3. A majority vote of the delegates present 
and voting shall be required to elect the Con- 
vention Chairman. Balloting shall continue 
until a Chairman is elected. 

C. Convention Vice Chairman, The Con- 
vention shall then proceed to elect the Con- 
vention Vice Chairman in the same manner 
in which it elected the Chairman except that 
nominations shall not be accepted for per- 
sons of the same sex as the Chairman. The 
Vice Chairman shall perform all of the duties 
of the Chairman in the Chairman’s absence. 

D. Report of Committee on Rules and Or- 
der of Business. The Chair shall then recog- 
nize the Chairman of the Committee on 
Rules and Order of Business to present the 
Committee’s Report for the Rules of the Con- 
vention and minority reports, if any, in the 
same manner as that provided for the pres- 
entation of the Report of the Committee on 
Credentials, 

E. Committee on Resolutions and Plat- 
form. The Chairman shall then recognize the 
Chairman of the Committee on Resolutions 
and Platform to present the Committee's Re- 
port and minority reports, if any, in the 
same manner as that provided for the 
presentations of the reports of the Com- 
mittees on Credentials and Rules. 

F. Nomination of the Democratic Candi- 
date for President. The Chair shall then re- 
ceive nominations from the floor for the of- 
fice of President of the United States in the 
following manner: 

1. Requests to nominate a Presidential 
Candidate shall be in writing and shall have 
affixed thereto the written approval of the 
nominee and the name of the delegate who 
shall be recognized to nominate the Presi- 
dential Candidate and shall be delivered to 
the Convention Chairman not later than 
6:00 P.M. of the day preceding the day desig- 
nated in the official Convention Program for 
the commencement of Presidential nomina- 
tions. 
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2. Each such request must be accompanied 
by a petition indicating support for the pro- 
posed nominee signed by delegates repre- 
senting not less than 50 nor more than 200 
delegate votes, not more than 20 of which 
may come from one delegation. No delegate 
may sign more than one nominating petition. 

3. The order for nominating Presidential 
Candidates shall be determined by the Com- 
mittee on Rules by lot at a drawing, that 
shall be open to the public, on the morning 
of the day designated in the official Con- 
vention Program for the commencement of 
Presidential nominations. 

4. Each Presidential Candidate shall be 
allowed a total of 15 minutes time for the 
presentation of his name in nomination by 
a nominating speech and not more than two 
seconding speeches; the time to run without 
interruption from the recognition of the 
nominator. 

5. Delegates and alternates shall maintain 
order during and following nominations for 
the office of President, and demonstrations 
on behalf of Candidates shall not be 
permitted. 

G. Roll Cali Ballot jor Presidential Candi- 
date. After nominations for Presidential 
Candidates have closed, the Convention shall 
immediately proceed to a roll call vote by 
States on the selection of the Presidential 
Candidate. A majority vote of the Conven- 
tion’s certified delegates shall be required to 
nominate the Presidential Candidate. Dele- 
gates may vote for the candidate of their 
choice whether or not the name of such can- 
didate was placed in nomination. Balloting 
will continue until a nominee is selected. 

H. Acceptance Speech by Presidential Can- 
didate. Immediately after the selection of the 
Democratic nominee for President, the Chair- 
man shall appoint a committee to advise 
the nominee of his selection, to determine 
if he will accept the nomination and to in- 
vite the nominee to deliver an acceptance 
speech to the Convention. 

I. Nomination for the Democratic Candi- 
date for Vice President. The selection of a 
nominee for Vice President of the United 
States shall be conducted in the same man- 
ner as that heretofore provided for the se- 
lection of the nominee for President of the 
United States except that: 

1. There shall be at least a 12 hour inter- 
val between the nomination of the Presi- 
dent and the opening of the nominations 
for the Vice President. 

2. A request to nominate must be filed not 
later than 3 hours before the scheduled open- 
ing of the nominations for the Vice 
President. 

J. Roll Call Ballot for Vice Presidential 
Candidate. After nominations for Vice Pres- 
idential candidates have closed, the Conven- 
tion shall immediately proceed to a roll call 
yote by states on the selection of the Vice 
Presidential Candidate. A majority vote of 
the Convention’s certified delegates shall be 
required to select the Vice Presidential Can- 
didate. Delegates may vote for the candi- 
date of their choice whether or not the name 
of such candidate was placed in nomination. 

K. Acceptance Speech by Vice Presidential 
Candidate. Immediately after the selection 
of the Democratic nominee for Vice Presi- 
dent, the Chairman shall appoint a commit- 
tee to advise the nominee of his selection, 
to determine if he will accept the nomina- 
tion and to invite the nominee to deliver an 
acceptance speech to the Convention. 

IV. Special Orders of Business 

It shall be in order at any time for the 
Committee on Rules and Order of Business 
to report to the Convention a resolution pro- 
viding a special order of business for debate 
of any resolution, motion, committee report 
or minority report or amendment to a com- 
mittee report or for the consideration of any 
matter for which provision is not made un- 
der these rules, 
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V. Powers and Duties of Chairman 


It shall be the responsibility of the Chair- 
man to conduct and expedite the business of 
the Convention and to preserve order and 
decorum in its proceedings. 

The Chairman is authorized to: 

1. Appoint a secretary and such other offi- 
cers as may be required to assist him in the 
conduct of the business of the Convention, 
to be composed equally of men and women. 

2. Appoint any delegate temporarily to per- 
form the duties of the Chair in the absence 
of the Vice Chairman. 

3. Take such lawful action as may be 
necessary and appropriate to preserve order 
throughout the Convention hall. 

VI. Voting 

A. Secret Ballot. No secret ballots shall be 
permitted at any stage of the Convention or 
its committee proceedings. 

B. Prozy Voting. Neither delegate nor al- 
ternate delegate votes may be cast by proxy. 

C. Roll Call Votes. 

1. Voting shall be by voice vote or, when 
prescribed by these rules, by roll call vote. A 
roll call vote may also be had if the Chair is 
in doubt or upon the demand of any delegate 
supported by 20 percent of the delegate body 
as evidenced by (a) a petition submitted to 
the Chair indicating support of the demand 
by delegations which comprise not less than 
20 percent of the authorized delegate body 
or, (b) by the rising in support of the de- 
mand of not less than 20 percent of the 
delegates present. In the case of a petition in 
support of a demand for a roll call vote, a 
delegation shall be taken to support the 
demand if a majority of its delegates vote to 
do so. 

2. When a roll call vote is ordered the roll 
shall be called by states in the sequence 
determined by the results of the drawing for 
seating preference and the Chairman of each 
delegation or his designee shall report the 
vote of his delegation and shall send to the 
rostrum a tally showing the vote of each 
member of his delegation indicating whether 
such vote was cast in person or by an al- 
ternate. It shall be the duty of the Chair to 
arrange to have copies of roll call tally sheets 
received by him promptly made available to 
the news media. 

3. On a roll call by States, the vote of a 
delegation as announced, may be challenged 
by any member of the delegation before the 
next State is called and the votes of that 
delegation shall then be recorded as polled 
without regard to any state law, Party rule, 
resolution or instruction binding the delega- 
tion or any member thereof to vote as a 
unit with others or to cast his vote for or 
against any candidate or proposition. The 
Convention Chairman may send a repre- 
sentative to the delegation to conduct the 
poll. At the discretion of the Convention 
Chairman, the roll call may continue instead 
of awaiting the result of the polling. 

4. A demand to poll a delegation may be 
withdrawn at any time before the actual 
polling has begun. 

D. Interruption of Vote. When the ques- 
tion has been put, the vote thereon may not 
be interrupted for any purpose other than 
a demand for a roll call vote or a point of 
order directed to the conduct of the vote. 

E. Determination of Question. Except as 
otherwise provided in these rules, all ques- 
tions, including the question of nominations 
of candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, shall be deter- 
mined by a majority vote of the delegates 
to the Convention. 

VII. Death, Resignation or Disability of a 
Democratic Nominee 

In the event of the death, resignation or 
disability of a nominee of the Party for 
President or Vice President, the Democratic 
National Committee is authorized to fill the 
vacancy or vacancies by a majority of the 
total number of votes provided at the Con- 
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vention. The full vote of each delegation 
is to be cast by its duly qualified member or 
members of the Committee with each mem- 
ber casting a proportionate share of his dele- 
gations votes. 


VIII. Interpretation of Rules 


In interpreting these rules the Chair may 
have recourse to the rulings of Chairmen of 
previous Democratic National Conventions, 
to the precedents of the United States House 
of Representatives and to general parliamen- 
tary law. 

IX. Appeals 

The Chair shall decide all questions of 
order subject to an appeal by any delegate 
which may be deLated for not more than ten 
minutes, the time to be equally divided be- 
tween the delegate appealing the ruling and 
& delegate in favor of sustaining the ruling 
of the Chair; provided that an appeal shall 
not be in order while another appeal is pend- 
ing or from decisions on recognition, or from 
decisions on dilatoriness of motions, or dur- 
ing a roll call vote or on a question on which 
an appeal has just been decided or when in 
the opinion of the Chair, such appeal is 
clearly dilatory. 

Before the question is put on any appeal, 
the Chair shall be entitled to briefly state 
the reasons for the ruling being appealed. 

X. Motion To Suspend The Rules 

The Chair shall entertain a motion to 
suspend the rules which shall be decided 
without debate and which shall require a 


vote of % of the delegates voting, a quorum 
being present. 


XI. Motions 


No question of privilege nor any motion 
other than those provided under these rules 
shall be entertained except the motion to 
recess (to a time certain or at the call of the 
Chair) which shall be privileged, and the 
motion to adjourn which shall be of the 
highest privilege. 

Motions to adjourn or to recess shall be in 
order at any time except when the question 
has been put or a vote is in progress and 
shall be decided without debate. The Chair 
shall not entertain motions to adjourn or 
recess when such motion closely follows an- 
other such motion if in the opinion of the 
Chairman such motion is dilatory. 

XI. Amendments 

No amendments to resolutions or motions 
before the Convention shall be permitted 
except amendments to Committee Reports 
offered at the direction of the Committee or 
in a minority report of the Committee and 
amendments to resolutions reported from 
a Committee offered at the direction of the 
Committee or with the written support of 
10 percent of the membership of the Com- 
mittee, provided, that no motion or pro- 
position on a subject different from that 
under consideration shall be admitted under 
color of amendment. 


XII. Minority Reports 
Minority reports of committees shall not 
be considered as such unless adopted by at 
least 10 per cent of the members of a com- 
mittee present and voting at a committee 
meeting. 
XIV. Responsibility 


By participation in the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention each delegate assumes the 
responsibility for doing all within his power 
to assure that voters of his state will have 
the opportunity to cast their election ballots 
for the Presidential and Vice Presidential 
nominees selected by the Convention and 
expressly agrees that he will not publicly 
support or campaign for any candidate for 
President or Vice President other than the 
nominees of the Convention. 


XV. Debate 


Unless otherwise provided in these Rules 
or in a resolution providing for a special order 
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of business, debate on any question shall be 
limited to a total of 20 minutes and shall be 
equally divided between proponents and 
opponents unless they and the Chairman 
agree on an additional or lesser amount of 
time. 
XVI. Division of A Question 

When a question contains two or more 
separate propositions so distinct in sub- 
stance that one being taken away a sub- 
stantive proposition shall remain, it shall, on 
* the demand of any delegate, before the ques- 
tion is put, be divided for voting. 

XVII. Quorum 

A majority of the delegates to the Con- 
vention shall constitute a quorum thereof 
for the purpose of transacting business. 
Upon a point of order of no quorum being 
made, the Chairman shall ascertain the 
presence or absence of a quorum by visual 
estimation and shall not proceed until a 
quorum ts present provided that a motion 
to adjourn may be offered and voted upon 
without a quorum present. 

XVIII. Journal of Proceedings 

A record of all actions taken each day by 
the Convention shall be printed and made 
available to all delegates and alternates the 
morning of the following day. 

In addition, a journal of the full proceed- 
ings of the Convention shall be printed 
within the year following the Convention. 


ROBERT T. STEVENS 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, recently, a 
very important anniversary in the life 
of an outstanding American came and 
went but, typical of the man, he did not 
want great fanfare of the event to take 
place. I speak of the 50th Anniversary 
with J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc. of Mr. Rob- 
ert T. Stevens, who has served as chief 
executive officer of the company longer 
than any other man since the company 
and its predecessor companies were 
founded in 1813. He currently is chair- 
man of the company’s executive com- 
mittee. 

I am especially pleased to take note of 
Mr. Stevens’ anniversary in the impor- 
tant American textile industry because 
of the vital contributions the Stevens 
Company has made to the Nation and, 
particularly, South Carolina, including 
the third congressional district, which I 
am proud to represent. 

Colonel Bob, as he is known to some 
of his friends, is a man of many talents 
and is an enthusiastic participant in a 
wide variety of activities. He served his 
country in World Wars I and II in the 
Army with distinction and dedication. 
Again, during the latter stages of the 
Korean War, he answered still another 
call to duty and served the United States 
as Secretary of the Army and won the 
plaudits of his countrymen for his un- 
swerving allegiance to the highest tenets 
of, duty, honor, and country. He was 
decorated with awards from the Depart- 
ments of Defense, Navy and Air Force, 
the first Secretary of a service arm to be 
so decorated by its sister services. Among 
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his other awards, Mr. Stevens earned the 
Distinguished Service Medal for service 
to the country. 

I am proud to count the Honorable 
Robert T. Stevens among my close 
friends and many other Members of this 
House also know him as I do, while still 
others in the other body know him also 
as a great American. 

At a very small dinner a few weeks 
ago, a few of Colonel Bob’s friends and 
associates in the Stevens Co. paid 
tribute to him for his long service to his 
company, the textile industry and, very 
importantly, the United States of 
America. 

In response, Colonel Stevens made a 
few remarks, excerpts of which I in- 
clude below. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that 
former Secretary Stevens still has many 
years of service remaining to the Stevens 
Co., to the textile industry and, 
hopefully, to our great country. Based 
upon his outstanding contributions and 
accomplishments, I think we have good 
reason, as Mr. Stevens does, to be opti- 
mistic about the future. 

Excerpts of Colonel Bob’s remarks 
follow: 


On Monday, September 12, 1921, at 8:30 
a.m., I walked up the long flight of stairs 
to the office of J. P. Stevens & Co. on the 
second floor of the old building at 23 Thomas 
Street in the downtown textile area known 
as the Worth Street Market. This was a day 
I had long looked forward to. 

Ever since I was a very small boy, I had 
wanted to get Into the textile business. I had 
wanted to skip college and get going in 
JPS & Co. but my father wanted me to have a 
college education so I complied, compro- 
mising the situation by majoring in eco- 
nomics. That was where I learned about 
tariffs, imports, exports and the wonders of 
free trade. I learned then, as a lot of people 
are learning now that realistically there is no 
such thing as free trade, if one includes the 
appropriate proviso that free trade must also 
be fair trade. 

Evidently my work was ok and I was then 
assigned to the credit department where I 
served a short tour of duty before being 
shipped to the Dunean Mill in Greenville, 
S.C., to “learn the mill business”, This was 
one of the luckiest breaks in my business 
career. I loved the work, loved the people and 
loved the Piedmont area of South Carolina. 

We worked a 55-hour week, 10 hours for 
five days and 5 hours on Saturday. My su- 
periors took an active interest in me. I made 
lots of friends. It was a wonderful year be- 
fore I was called back to New York and 
attached to the Cotton Goods Sales Depart- 
ment under a legendary character named Bill 
Gallon. And what a worker and salesman he 
was—a terrific contributor to the success 
and growth of the Company in those days. 

While the 1920's are recorded as a boom 
period in American economic history they 
were not boom years for the textile industry. 
We all worked hard to keep our modest-size 
Company moving forward and, as it turned 
out, this was a good preparation for what 
was to follow in the depression years of the 
1930's. 

Very unfortunately for the Company, 
Mr. J. P. Stevens, Sr. passed away on Octo- 
ber 27th 1929, just at the time of the big Wall 
Street crash. These two shocks, coming at the 
same time, really subjected the Stevens Com- 
pany to a severe test. We regrouped, reorga- 
nized and started out to do our job, fortu- 
nately, with the great experience and ability 
of Mr. Nat Stevens to lean on. I have always 
felt that the terrific problems of the depres- 
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sion pulled us all together as a team that 
had winning spirit. Perhaps that experience 
has application in the business today. 

Surely, the outstanding impression of my 
long association with the Company has been 
the privilege of being associated with so 
many fine and dedicated people. They have 
built a reputation for Stevens that is unique 
in the industry and it must always be pre- 
served with great care. It is a priceless asset 
that does not appear on the balance sheet. 


JUDGE J. FRED BIBB PASSES 
HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr, DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 29 a news bulletin brought sad 
news to East Tennesseans—Judge J. Fred 
Bibb has heart attack. 

Judge Bibb passed away the next day, 
and left behind thousands of friends. 
He had served 24 years as a criminal 
judge in Knox County and was one of 
the most respected judges and citizens 
in the State of Tennessee. 

My life, and the lives of all who knew 
him, were made’ better by his examples; 
it was indeed an honor to have had such 
a friend. 

As a small tribute to the memory of 
this outstanding jurist, I place in the 
Record a few comments from the Knox- 
ville, Tenn., news media at this point: 
[From the Knoxville Journal, Oct. 1, 1971] 

JUDGE J. FRED Biss 

With the death of retired Criminal Court 
Judge J. Fred Bibb, Tennessee has lost one 
of its most distinguished jurists and one of 
its most respected citizens. 

Judge Bibb was noted for his legal knowl- 
edge, his common sense, his character, his 
humor and his distinctive dignity. To know 
him was to admire him. 

During his 24-year tenure as a criminal 
judge in Knox County he gained a reputa- 
tion for precise adherence to the law. Deci- 
sions reached by his court were seldom re- 
versed by higher courts. He was never re- 
versed for an error in his charge to a jury. 

Although he was a firm believer in the 
death penalty in certain cases, he was also 
noted for giving first offenders a second 
chance and for his leadership in promoting 
the hiring of former convicts. This rare blend 
of qualities was also reflected in his retire- 
ment from the bench five years ago. His 
mind was still keen and his health good, but 
he was able to reach the decision that too 
often eludes other judges of similar age. 

Judge Bibb set standards on the bench 
that few will ever equal. 


[From the Knoxville News-Sentinel, Oct. 1, 
1971] 
Jupcs J. FRED Biss 

Knoxville lost one of the most colorful and 
best-liked men in the state’s judicial system 
with the death of Judge J. Fred Bibb. 

The 78-year-old jurist retired from the 
Criminal Court bench in 1966 after 24 years 
as judge and 16 years before that as attorney 
general. After his retirement he continued to 
sit and helped keep the court docket here 


current. 
Judge Bibb will be remembered for many 


things, but high among them was his help 
and encouragement of law students and 
young lawyers. One student graduated from 
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the UT College of Law at 10:30 one morning 
many years ago and was at work in the 
office of the then attorney general at 1:30 
that afternoon. 

Hamilton S. Burnett, retired chief justice 
of the State Supreme Court, summed it up 
well when he said of his longtime friend: 

“I often designated him to go try the really 
hard cases. He was one of our truest public 
servants.” 


[From the Knoxville Journal, Oct. 1, 1971] 
RITES TODAY For RETIRED JUDGE Bree 


Funeral services will be held at 4 p.m. today 
at Mann Mortuary, Bearden, for retired Crim- 
inal Court Judge J. Fred Bibb, 78, who died 
Wednesday. 

Interment will be in Highland Memorial 
Cemetery. 

The family has asked that memorial con- 
tributions be made to Church Street United 
Methodist Church or the University of Ten- 
nessee College of Law. 

Judge Bibb, who retired after 40 years as 
attorney general and judge in 1966, suffered 
a heart attack at his home, 819 Cherokee 
Boulevard, and died several hours later. 

Because of the funeral for Judge Bibb, some 
Courthouse offices will be closed all day, some 
part of the day. Here is the schedule: Closed 
all day: Circuit Court clerk, Criminal Court 
clerk; at 1 p.m., County Court clerk, county 
judge's office, Fourth Circuit Court clerk, 
property appraiser, register of deeds; open all 
day, General Sessions Court, trustee and Elec- 
tion Commission. 


WBIR RADIO AND TELEVISION STATIONS 


Tennessee has truly lost one of its most 
knowledgeable and most popular jurists with 
the sudden death of retired criminal court 
judge J. Fred Bibb. 

Judge Bibb has served three eight year 
terms on the bench—longer than any elected 
official in Knoxville and Knox County— 
when he decided to step down in September 
of 1966. 

His successor, Judge Joe D. Duncan, speaks 
for all of us when he termed Judge Bibb: 
“A Judge's Judge.” He was kind, considerate, 
and fair, but could be firm when the oc- 
casion called for it. 

We'll remember Judge J. Fred Bibb, not 
just for his prominence as a trial judge, but 
for his sly unexpected courtroom quips that 
added that little touch of the human quality 
to the solemnity of deliberations. 

Judge J. Fred Bibb has left our midst but 
we'll remember too his sincere smile and his 
big “glad hand” as he exchanged greetings 
with court house friends and others during 
his daily strolls downtown. 

Judge J. Fred Bibb... truly a “Judge's 
Judge” and a friendly face this community 
will miss, 


BEHIND THE FILM ON RURAL 
MIGRATION 


HON. BOB ECKHARDT 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr, ECKHARDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 14, I had inserted in the Exten- 
sions of Remarks the script of the tele- 
vision special “Leaving Home Blues—An 
NBC White Paper on Rural Migration.” 

This documented a serious problem in 
the country and, with great impact, told 
the problems of young people forced to 
move to the cities to seek employment. 

Not included in the Recorp of Octo- 
ber 14, however, were the credits for that 
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documentary. I would like now to pay 
tribute to the work of two people from 
my home State, Texas, who served as 
consultants on that report. 

Martha Hamilton and Jim Hightower 
are quite dedicated to improving life in 
rural America and for those who have 
been forced to leave the rural areas. 
These two Texans made a significant 
contribution to the NBC special and I 
would like for my colleagues to be aware 
of their work. 


FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
HELPS RURAL KENTUCKY 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, the small 
communities of Dishionville, Highland, 
and Hall Gap are rural places in my dis- 
trict of Kentucky that do not appear in 
the Post Office Directory, but they are 
making their way onto the map of com- 
munities destined for bigger and better 
things. 

Dishionville, Highland, and Hall Gap 
are among six communities of Lincoln 
and Pulaski Counties that will jointly 
celebrate the closing this month of an 
$800,000 loan and grant from the Farm- 
ers Home Administration to link them- 
selves in a modern, intercommunity 
water system. 

This kind of project is becoming the 
hallmark of progress in our rural region 
of southeastern Kentucky. 

Rural development is a struggle the 
people of rural areas waged for many 
years with little help, and in the face of 
much scoffing and skepticism. 

What chance for the backward cross- 
roads town, the old-fashioned family 
farm, in the ultramodern America of the 
future? 

But today, the national point of view 
is changing. Rural areas are being re- 
appraised as the best hope for building 
clean and workable communities in the 
years ahead. 

And the people of today’s rural com- 
munities are pouring renewed initiative 
into the work of rural development, but 
now with a growing measure of effective 
support from State and Federal public 
agencies, 

Progress is visible in the form of new 
business and industry, better farms, 
widespread building, and a new look of 
quality in housing that prevails in the 
towns and along the country roads. 

Among the most productive of all pub- 
lic programs are those of the Farmers 
Home Administration. This agency of the 
Department of Agriculture has grown in 
importance as a fallback source of credit 
for three prime necessities in rural 
areas—that is, up-to-date water and 
sewer services, modernized housing, and 
adequate financing of the family farm. 

The water project I have mentioned, 
that of the Eubank Water District, will 
abolish the old primitive methods of 
water supply for the towns of Eubank, 
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Pulaski, and Waynesville, and the rural 
neighborhoods of Dishionville, Highland, 
and Halls Gap. A 40-mile system of water 
line will circulate through this county- 
line rural area of Pulaski and Lincoln 
Counties, reaching 450 homes in the 
towns and countryside and five schools 
with a total enrollment of 1,757 students. 

This system will have the capacity to 
take on nearly twice as many homes and 
businesses as the original load. 

Here is a project that lays the founda- 
tion for growth and diversification, for 
better living standards in this area. 

It gives rise to hope that far more of 
those 1,757 young people now in school 
will grow up to find opportunity to stay 
in their home surroundings—rather than 
disappear into a mass of rural-to-city 
migration of the kind that has drained 
the countryside of bright, young people 
and contributed to misery and chaos in 
urban America. 

Seventeen such rural water systems 
have been approved to date in counties 
of our Fifth Congressional District, and 
plans are in development for 11 more new 
systems or expansion projects to be real- 
ized within the next 1 to 2 years. 

A dozen systems now finished and 
running have received about $4.5 million 
of financing through the Farmers Home 
Administration. About $3.75 million of 
this represents loans to be repaid from 
service receipts of the water systems. 
Thus for a net investment of about three 
quarters of a million dollars in public 
funds, the rural program has moved 
large areas outside the main towns, and 
thousands of people onto a new basis of 
modern sufficiency in the all-important 
matter of water supply. 

For a broader picture of what is hap- 
pening in up and coming rural areas, here 
is a profile of progress in Laurel County, 
Ky., another of the central counties of 
the Fifth Congressional District. 

Like many places that relied in earlier 
times on agriculture and natural re- 
sources, Laurel County suffered a heavy 
loss of people who left in search of work. 
Its population fell below 25,000 by 1960, 
and in the early 1960s its work force 
stood at about 6,300 people with an un- 
employment rate of 10 percent. 

Since that low point, Laurel has 
achieved a 10-percent population growth. 
The 1970 census reported a county popu- 
lation of 27,386. And by 1970 the work 
force had grown to more than 7,400 peo- 
ple, with a one-third reduction in the 
unemployment rate. 

People of Laurel County and their 
county seat, London, have been working 
for this turnaround since the late 1940's. 
The weekly luncheon meeting of the Lon- 
don-Laurel County Development Associ- 
ation has been an unbroken tradition for 
22 years, Progress has evolved from the 
untiring, self-reliant efforts put forth by 
this association, and by other civic and 
service organizations in the communities 
of Laurel County. 

One of the first moves in the 1950’s was 
to establish London-Corbin Airport, put- 
ting the area on regular commercial air- 
line service. Good rail service is provided 
by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 
and there is a good road system. Laurel 
is fortunate to be a crossroads of the new 
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east-west Daniel Boone Freeway and 
north-south Interstate 75, making all 
parts of the State more accessible than 
ever before. 

Since 1960 the number of businesses 
operated in London has grown from 500 
to nearly 900. Variety and number of in- 
dustries is impressive—27 new plants in 
13 different fields, including yarn proc- 
essing, clothing, a poultry hatchery, 
cheese precessing, lumber, concrete, fur- 
niture, metal fabrication, bakeries, and 
more. London has become a regional hos- 
pital and medical treatment center; the 
site of a new vocational school; the cen- 
ter of a thriving recreation area based on 
lakes and a State park constructed in 
Laurel County. 

Much of this development has come 
since the Farmers Home Administration 
rural water program took hold in the 
1960’s. Four rural water systems now en- 
circle London in outer Laure] County, 
and a fifth is soon to be built. City-style 
water through rural lines now reaches 
half the population of the county. With 
this liberation from the ancient rural 
well and waterbucket standard, homes, 
farms, towns, and land where indus- 
try could prosper have undergone a 
transformation. 

In 1960 there were 7,000 housing units 
in the county—35 percent with complete 
plumbing. Now there are 9,000 units— 
more than two-thirds with complete 
plumbing. 

Both the water program and the 
rural housing program administered by 
Farmers Home are refiected in this 
improvement. 

Private credit has financed most new 
homes, but Farmers Home has accounted 
for some 300 housing loans, totaling $3 
million, to families of lower and moder- 
ate income who found no credit avail- 
able from other sources. The former 
substandard houses of these families 
would still be a blight on Laurel County, 
but for the rural housing program. For 
Members of the House of Representatives 
with a rural or small town constituency, 
I need not dwell overlong on the boost 
the local economy has sustained from the 
$3 million investment. 

Farming once was dominated by to- 
bacco. Now cattle production is double 
what it was 10 years ago with some 
20,000 head in Laurel County. There is 
water from the rural water systems for 
cattle, and for the 86 grade A dairies now 
operating in Laurel County. And there is 
the increasing reassurance of FHA credit 
for water, for housing and for farming 
operations, if other resources are not 
available, that enables many families to 
improve their farms and homes and re- 
main on the land. 

Throughout the Fifth District, Farm- 
ers Home has outstanding today more 
than 3,900 farm loans for real estate and 
production, totaling $16.7 million. 

And the powerful supplement of FHA 
rural housing credit has accounted for 
scme 4,000 new or modernized homes, 
town and country, for families in the 
modest income bracket. This is $2544 
million added to the housing credit avail- 
able in our district. 

Progress as we find it in Kentucky in- 
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variably is the product of local initiative, 
reinforced where necessary by the prac- 
tical application of public resources. 

Farmers ‘Home must rank foremost 
among Federal agencies that have made 
a visible contribution to community 
progress in our district. Its credit and 
technical services are extended to the 
people through offices at the local county 
level. Its personnel are people in and of 
the communities where they serve. 

We commend Administrator James V. 
Smith and State Director John H. Burris 
on the quality an expansion of Farm- 
ers Home Administration services 
brought about in our district under their 
leadership. 

We believe that the principle of serv- 
ice to rural people through local rather 
than distant city offices has been upheld 
in the success of FHA’s delivery of its 
programs in the rural areas they are 
meant to help. 

We urge every possible support for 
these programs. And we are gratified to 
know that the preservation of this great 
system of Farmers Home Administration 
local service offices is provided for in the 
President’s plan for a more efficient re- 
organization of the Federal Government. 


AMERICA’S DEFENSE MUST KEEP 
PACE—SCHRIEVER 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. COLLINS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
for the best that goes on in Dallas, it 
is well to keep up with Felix McKnight 
of the Times Herald. Felix summed up 
the basic statement of Gen. B. A. 
Schriever. 

Schriever is no longer active in the 
service. He speaks with objectivity in 
stressing the need for the United States 
to keep pace with Russia. We get fur- 
ther behind in missiles, in aircraft, in 
naval ships. It is time that America re- 
Renee that only the strong shall be 

ree. 

Here is the full editorial written by 
Felix McKnight on October 17, 1971, in 
the Dallas Times Herald: 

Facts, Not SWORD RATTLING 
(By Felix R. McKnight) 

The rangy man of the Gregory Peck mold— 
piercing eyes, voice of quiet urgency—leaned 
into the microphone and threw the admon- 
ishment that is gaining volume these days: 

“It’s the national attitude I’m talking 
about—the strange apathy that endangers 
our country’s security. If we don’t reverse 
it we are in trouble ... deep trouble. The 
Soviets are pulling away.” 

Out front, the faces of a hundred young 
Dallas leaders—the briskly progressive Dallas 
Assembly crowd—firmed into acknowledg- 
ment. It was a sober message from recently 
retired Gen. Bernard A. Schriever, U.S. Air 
Force. 

They had to believe this tall Texan, the 
man who put the protective Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missile System (ICBM) into being. 
This German immigrant who came to Texas 
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at age nine; rose to wear the four stars of 
a full U.S. General. A passionate lover of his 
adopted land. 

What Ben Schriever was telling them in 
Dallas a few days ago is coming from all di- 
rections; most recently from Defense Secre- 
tary Melvin Laird in a somber warning that 
U.S. Intelligence verifies the growth of a vast 
Soviet strategic weapon capability. 

The U.S. capability is losing by default in 
this nation under the incessant cry of the 
antiwar element nurtured by the unpopular 
Vietnam war. And a large portion of that 
cry comes from liberals of the Congress. 

Ben Schriever is no war monger because 
he wore a military uniform. He abhors the 
stench of war. He designed and fathered the 
missile system that stands as the U.S. defen- 
siye sentries of today. But he prays that not 
one will ever be fired; that the sanity of dis- 
armament will prevail in the world. 

Yet, he is a realist. He believes that Red 
Chinese capability to hit us is 10 to 15 years 
away, but he knows that Soviet multi- 
pronged warheads could shower our defense 
silos in less than 15 minutes if they elect to 
strike within the next few years. Unless, he 
stresses, we keep pace with our own strategic 
weaponry. 

He is saying no more than the presi- 
dentially appointed Blue Ribbon Defense 
Panel, of which Dallasite William P. 
Clement Jr. is a member, when it warned 
the President and Congress that if present 
observable trends continue, “The United 
States will become a second-rate power in- 
capable of assuring the future security and 
freedom of its people.” 

Schriever, the Texas A&M graduate who 
headed the wondrous research and develop- 
ment program of the Air Force Systems Com- 
mand, now sits on a Presidential commission 
searching for ways to channel technology de- 
veloped for the military into peaceful domes- 
tic areas of urban growth. 

He prefers that our technological talents 
be pointed in that direction. But he also 
argues that we will be a jittery nation if we 
continue to default in the nuclear strategic 
field. Unhappily these days, a man has to 
keep his back door guarded while he goes 
about his home work. 

Even the New York Times, outlet of the 
anti-war forces, has gravely reported within 
the past few days on the shocking growth of 
Soviet missile sites and missile submarines. 
The Soviets now have almost equalled in 
number the 41 Polaris submarines that once 
gave us security superiority. And they keep 
building while our program lags. 

President Nixon recently commented that 
“neither power at this time could, if it 
wanted to, gain that superiority which would 
enable it to, frankly, blackmail the other 
one...” 

But Secretary Laird this week knocked 
that down with the admission that the 
gravity of the Soviet surge is “far greater” 
than the estimate he gave Congress just 
seven months ago. 

Texan Ben Schriever is not 
swords—just unpalatable facts. 


rattling 


IMPORTS AND FULL EMPLOYMENT 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, Mr. O. R. 


Strackbein of the nationwide committee 
on import-export policy is recognized as 
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an able and dedicated authority on the 
problems brought upon American indus- 
try through foreign imports. Recently he 
presented a statement to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House which is 
entitled “Imports and Full Employment.” 
I feel it should have the benefit of the 
wide circulation of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and I submit it for reprint. 

IMPORTS AND FULL EMPLOYMENT 

(By O. R. Strackbein) 


Recent governmental action on the inter- 
national front in the form of higher import 
duties and the flotation of the dollar calls 
for a reassessment of our foreign economic 
policy as it relates to the achievement of 
economic revival leading to full employment. 

The goal of full employment in this coun- 
try was adopted in pursuance of the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. Since the recession of 
1969-71 this goal has continued to recede, 
rainbow fashion. What will be the effect of 
the newly announced import and dollar 
measures on the achievement of this 
objective? 

BABEL OF VOICES 

Economists, be they of the fiscal or mone- 
tary school, have long vied over the course 
to be pursued. The persistence of high un- 
employment concurrently with inflation has 
mystified the onlookers no less than the man- 
agers of what was known as the “game 
plan.” Evidently something is basically 
wrong. But what is it? Will the newly adopted 
course meet the problem? The assortment of 
diagnosticians on all sides offer different 
findings and a variety of remedies. 

Thus far they all appear to overlook the 
great change that has come over the land- 
scape of American enterprise in the post- 
war years. Until these changes are identified 
and measured the traditional approaches 
will not lead to a solution. 

Why, for example, is the investment cli- 
mate important? 

For reasons that should become apparent 
as we go on, the fortunes of our economy and 
our materialistic well-being and progress are 
dependent on economic growth or expan- 
sion, Ours is not a static economy. It is 
geared to growth. If we stand still under 
present conditions we fall. Unless this fact 
is perceived in full clarity, we cannot under- 
stand the nature of our present crisis. Oh, 
yes, we may hope to weather temporary reces- 
sions or even depressions, as we have in the 
past, and then take up again as we put our 
house in order: Such is our history. Today, 
however, it is different—radically different. 
The ground has shifted beneath our feet. We 
cannot abide stagnation. We cannot live with 
it. We must move upward or collapse. 

In order to understand this we must first 
ask what is the nature of our particular 
economic system? At what point in its 
development did we depart from our fore- 
runners in Europe, more particularly, Eng- 
land? And when did we forsake our own past? 


THE OLD ECONOMICS 


We learned our economics from the British, 
beginning with a two-century-old lucid ex- 
ponent of the elements of political economy, 
Adam Smith. He is still revered by the fol- 
lowers of the free-trade doctrine. He laid bare 
for all to see the beauties of a free exchange 
of goods, both locally and among nations. 

The British did him homage and to a con- 
siderable degree bullt their colonial system 
on his precepts as opposed to those of the 
mercantilists. The colonial empire spread all 
over the world and came to flower during the 
long reign of Queen Victoria. 

While the American colonies broke away 
at the very time Adam Smith was bringing 
out his renowned Wealth of Nations, they 
nevertheless, as a new nation, took their sub- 
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sequent understanding of economics from 

their British preceptors such as Smith, David 

Ricardo, John Stuart Mill and others. 
ATTITUDE TOWARD WAGES 

One of the characteristics of the early 
capitalism following the Industrial Revo- 
lution was hostility toward wage earners and 
any notion that they had rights of their own. 
The class system which was then rampant 
in Britain regarded labor as a commodity or 
tool to be bought at the lowest possible rate 
and exploited for the benefit of profit-making 
factory owners. Anything to the contrary 
was heresy. A few dissident voices made 
themselves heard, arising, however, from hu- 
Manitarian feelings rather than economic 
enlightenment. It was not surprising there- 
fore that among the most effective protest- 
ers were lords who were revolted by the 
harsh practices of the factory system (eg. 
Lord Shaftesbury). The inhuman conditions 
of child labor, in particular offended the 
sensibilities of some of these hereditary 
noblemen; and they with others promoted 
reform. 

Nevertheless the hostility toward rising 
wages persisted, and is indeed not dead today. 
Ricardo's “iron law of wages" based on heart- 
less economic theory neatly supported the 
wage-repressive proclivities of the industrial 
owners and managers in England and else- 
where in Europe no less than in this country. 

Emancipation from these economic 
shackles awaited the development of the 
American economy. Until late into the 19th 
century we followed the British example. 
After the Civil War, however, came the 
Knights of Labor and later the American 
Federation of Labor. They were expressive 
of new ideas but could make little headway 
since unionism was legally still widely re- 
garded as conspiratorial; and the courts were 
not friendly. Moreover, the higher productiv- 
ity that alone justifies higher wages had not 
yet been developed but we were on the 
threshold. 


THE EVILS OF MONOPOLY PERCEIVED 


Developments that signaled a departure of 
our system from its forerunners across the 
Atlantic began to take shape. The evils of 
monopoly power were perceived by our more 
independent academic economists, particu- 
larly as great trusts and combinations began 
to rise like skyscrapers over the Eastern land- 
scape. Populists tutored by the more articu- 
late economists, hurled their anathemas at 
the trusts as exploiters of the people. The 
economists demonstrated that competition 
was needed if the people were to share in 
the benefits of our nascent machine-fostered 
productivity. Many inventions were leading 
the way to higher levels of production, but 
if the world were left to the monopolists 
these would become rich while the people as 
a whole would benefit but little from the 
wonders that our budding technology might 
lay at their feet. 

In 1890 the Sherman Anti-Trust Act was 
passed. This Act represented official recog- 
nition of the cost-reducing function of com- 
petition by assuring the passing of any such 
reductions to the consumer in the form of 
lower retail prices. With monopoly in the 
saddle, the lower prices might have been 
avoided or postponed at the pleasure of the 
monopoly power. The era of “trust-busting” 
had dawned. 

After the turn of the century, the Ameri- 
can productive system was on the threshold 
of the take-off that, symbolically with the 
Wright Brothers at Kitty Hawk, would launch 
us upon a new economic world. 

The American people had the inventive 
genius, the robust toil-willingness and the 
thrift necessary to capital-formation. It was 
at this time that we could indeed have taken 
a road that would have closed the door to 
the development of the unique American 
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productive system. Had someone not per- 
ceived the link between rising output and 
the market outlet for the goods produced, we 
should have continued along the pedestrian 
path that continued to be the preference of 
Europeans, including the British, 


RECOGNITION OF THE FUNCTION OF FAIR 
COMPETITION 

What did we do that cut us loose? We 
followed the Sherman Act of 1890 with Clay- 
ton Act, the Federal Reserve law and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act (all under 
the Wilson Administration), and later the 
Robinson-Patman Act, designed to assure the 
passing of economies of production to the 
consumers and the availability of capital to 
others than the industrial giants. In other 
words the legal substratum was readied for 
what actually followed (with some distor- 
tions, to be sure). 

THE BIRTH OF MASS-PRODUCTION 

Perhaps no better example can be found 
by way of illustration of our unique develop- 
ment than the automobile industry. Early in 
the present century a number of odd-looking 
horseless carriages made their appearance. 
The cost per unit was necessarily high, and 
not many of the new contraptions could be 
sold if the cost remained high. What were 
the prospects? 

If the product were improved and at the 
same time the price lowered it became evi- 
dent from the public reaction that the horse- 
less carriage would enjoy widespread public 
acceptance. 


THE FUNCTION OF MASS-CONSUMPTION 
DISCOVERED 


Henry Ford is usually credited with the 
fruitful vision that opened the way not only 
to a vast automotive industry but no less 
also the way for a similar proliferation of 
other goods. Evidently he saw clearly that 
if he increased his output he could spread his 
overhead over more units and come out with 
a lower-priced car. Yet, what assurance had 
he that he could sell the increased number? 
Well, he took the plunge and found the 
market receptive even though the “tin-lizzie” 
was all but inspiring as an esthetic 
achievement. 

What was left for him to do? Would he 
find customers if he built ever more cars? 
In other words would still lower prices turn 
up more customers? He tried and found the 
answer to be “yes.” The demand for his 
product was elastic, i.e., the lower the price 
the higher the number of customers! 


LOWER PRICES AND ELASTIC DEMAND—A 
VERITABLE BONANZA 


What would be his limit? To assure him- 
self of a growing market, Ford instituted the 
$5 a day wage, no doubt hoping that other 
employers would follow suit. He reasoned 
that the market was not really measured by 
the number of people who might wish to 
buy his product but by how many would 
have the means of doing so. In other words 
if you wish to produce massively you must 
have massive consumption, Assured of the 
elasticity of demand for his product, Ford 
took full advantage of the cost-reduction 
that came from mass-production, and estab- 
lished as a model for others to follow the 
connection between mass-production and 
mass-consumption, with the latter supported 
by good wages. 

Employee compensation from the raw 
material stages of production through the 
finished product accounts for some 80% 
of total production cost under free compe- 
tition and absence of monopoly. Ford thus 
saw wages in a new light: the very heart 
of mass purchasing power. Wages made the 
market. 

THE NEW FORMULA 


All that was necessary thereafter, as other 
enterprisers could see from the Ford ex- 
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ample, was to find a new product, nones- 
sential but attractive to potential consumers 
because of its contribution to comfort, ease 
or conyenience, its durability, beauty or 
ego-flattering assets, and then to reduce 
costs through further labor-saving improve- 
ments and higher and higher volume of 
production. As the price would fall, more 
and more consumer pocketbooks would be 
opened, 
WAGES PERCEIVED IN A NEW LIGHT 


The function of wages once seen as the 
source of consumer demand, converted wage 
earners into customers in the eyes of busi- 
nessmen. This was a far-reaching transfor- 
mation. While resistance to wage increases 
persisted it lost its former vehemence and 
bitterness. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN ECONOMIC DEPARTURE 


With the acceptance of this vision and its 
spread this country became radically dif- 
ferentiated from other capitalistic nations. 
The vision of a great and profitable mass 
market based on the great expansibility of 
human wants backed by an adequate payroll 
acted as motivation toward lower costs. We 
developed beside the automobile, a great 
variety of products under the impetus of this 
vision: a wide assortment of household ap- 
pliances, leisure and recreational stand-bys, 
such as motion pictures, radio, television, 
music players, cameras, etc. We needed no 
competition from abroad to bring automo- 
biles within the reach of wage earners; nor 
did we need it to fill our homes with radio, 
telephones and record players. We needed 
only to remember Henry Ford to build mil- 
lions of low-cost refrigerators, bath facilities, 
dishwashers, vacuum cleaners, motor lawn- 
mowers, pleasure watercraft, athletic goods, 
prefabricated houses, and much else. Higher 
productivity meant yet lower costs and 
broader markets even after mass production 
became universal. 


It was indeed not enough to mass-produce 
to reach a mass market. As technological im- 


provements could be made, productivity 
could be increased yet more. Capital equip- 
ment itself devoted to producing consumer 
goods, was no exception. Cigarette-making 
machinery, shoe machinery, virtually auto- 
matic textile machinery, baking equipment— 
every producing apparatus imaginable could 
be improved again and again to produce ever 
more goods per man-hour, Greater produc- 
tivity supported higher wages and lower 
costs. More and more people could be em- 
ployed and moved from minimum to higher 
consumption levels of a greater variety of 
goods. Elasticity of demand for consumer 
goods not only produced more jobs directly 
but also indirectly by stimulating em- 
ployment in machinery and equipment 
manufacture. 

Of course, this proliferation of goods had 
limitations. The amount of food that could 
be consumed, for example, was limited by 
the number of stomachs. This fact made for 
inelasticity of demand for necessities. In this 
country we learned that the production of 
essential goods alone would not turn many 
factory wheels. It was the nonessential goods 
in almost limitless forms that led to growth 
and expansion of industry and greater pay- 
rolls. The appetite for sugar, meat, bread, 
salt, etc. had definite termini. Not so the 
desire for millinery or other wardrobe fillers 
and seemingly unlimited varieties of other 
goods. 

The modern American economy became 
ever more dependent for its business volume 
and employment on nonessential goods. This 
fact also made the economy more vulner- 
able, which is to say more responsive to 
psychological factors, such as fear or con- 
fidence. The purchase of nonessentials may 
be postponed or curtailed at the consumer's 
Judgment. In turn, this fact makes the pro- 
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ducer more wary lest he overproduce in 
relation to the market. If he suffers a loss 
of confidence for whatever reason he will not 
so readily commit his finances to expansion 
plans, and employment soon stagnates or 
declines. 


UNIVERSAL DIFFUSION OF AMERICAN 
TECHNOLOGY 


After World War II the other leading in- 
dustrial countries, having observed the vast 
industrial power of this country at work 
during the war, cast their future economic 
lot with our system. (Russia and her fol- 
lowers took a different route). We helped 
them in numerous ways, including massive 
financial infusion. With 20 years they had 
absorbed much of our technology. In many 
instances they built plants and facilities new 
from the ground up, whereas we replaced 
obsolete or obsolescent machinery and equip- 
ment over a period of time. Foreign produc- 
tivity advanced more rapidly in proportion 
than our upward trend since they moved 
upward from a much lower base. 

The other countries did not however, so 
readily accept the second part of our equa- 
tion, namely, the building of consumer pur- 
chasing power based on higher wages, While 
their wages rose rapidly they did not close 
the gap that separated them from our wage 
levels. With their productivity coming close 
on our heels but with wages far behind, 
foreign producers soon widened their compet- 
itive advantages. Union organization, though 
often more extensive, is not as effective 
abroad as in this country. Because of the lag 
of consumer purchasing power in those 
countries in relation to output of industry, 
dependence on exports to dispose of surplus 
products became acute. The United States 
provided the single largest and most open 
market for these goods. 

We had meantime (from 1934) entered 
upon a program of tariff-reduction that low- 
ered the protective effect of our duties by 
some 80%. From an average level of a little 
over 50% on dutiable imports we came down 
progressively since 1934 to 9.07% by the first 
half of 1971, while approximately 35% of 
our total imports pay no duty at all. Had 
our great lead in productivity continued after 
1945 as it was before the war, we might have 
withstood the bombardment of our market 
by imports, but this lead had shrunk badly 
by 1968. 

THE GREAT DILEMMA 

Beyond the competitive disadvantage that 
overtook us during this period, we had done 
much in this country, as other countries had 
also done, to narrow the margin of competi- 
tive maneuverability of our producers. Most 
of the cost factors were trussed in regula- 
tions and controls that left but little room 
for cost-reduction. The result was that the 
only hope of gaining a competitive advantage 
or holding an exising one was to reduce the 
man-hours needed to produce goods—which 
is to say, higher productivity or greater ef- 
ficiency. This could be accomplished by dis- 
placing the number of workers needed to 
produce a given quantity of output in a 
given amount of time. 

In the past that course was precisely the 
classic way of assuring ourselves of a broad- 
ening market, as we have seen. 

Why would it not work in the present-day 
world? 

We faced a paradox. One of the very pillars 
of our success, namely, free and fair compe- 
tition confronted us with the prospect of our 
economic undoing, 

Under the pressure of the Great Depres- 
sion we largely abandoned the free enter- 
prise system, such as it was, and entered 
the road to a controlled, regulated and par- 
tially planned economy. There is little pros- 
pect of turning back. To repeat, the signifi- 
cant factors of production, including wages, 
the most important of all, were rendered in- 
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flexible so far as cost of production was con- 
cerned in all directions but one, namely 
reduction of man-hours per unit of work, or, 
greater productivity. Since employee compen- 
sation is by far the greatest cost element 
under nonmonopoly conditions, as it is also 
by far the principal elément in consumer 
purchasing power; and since employee com- 
pensation in this country was much higher 
than in all other countries (Canada ex- 
cepted) and realistically could not be reduced 
we found ourselves competitively outflanked 
by other industrial countries that took their 
mass-production cue from us and, with our 
help, raced us for possession of our own 
growing inner market. 

Our help was not only financial in billion 
dollar-volume multiples, but beyond that we 
had all but dismantled our tariff defense. We 
stood on a high materialistic plateau, bene- 
ficiaries of an affluent society generated by 
our high technology, buoyed by handsome 
employee compensation and by our insati- 
able consumer demand for nonessential 
goods, constantly stimulated by advertiser 
incitement. Meantime recognition of toxic 
and noxious fall-out and perilous side-effects 
of our growth and proliferation confronted 
us with yet higher costs. These to be sure, 
were coming also to confront other countries 
in some degree. 

The old approach now no longer serves us. 
When we reduced costs by inventing more 
productive machinery and installing it we 
reduced costs. As the lower costs were passed 
on to the consumer lower layers of income 
were tapped. Consumption expanded and be- 
fore long we employed more workers than the 
new machines had displaced. The process was 
axiomatic—provided we dealt with goods that 
enjoyed an elastic demand. 

Reaction of Producers and Manufacturers 

To counter the outflanked position in which 
they found themselves our producers looked 
abroad for investment, They moved into 
foreign countries with branch plants, modern 
technology and joint ventures. There they 
could take advantage of the lower prevail- 
ing wages and supply foreign markets from 
within and even ship from there to third 
markets rather than from the United States. 
These investments grew at a galloping rate 
and while they were tempered by govern- 
mental restrictions they were not halted. To- 
day our direct private investments abroad 
are some $75 billion. 

It is safe to say that if our earlier enter- 
prisers who gave us our mass-production, 
mass-consumption system, had been con- 
fronted with the conditions our industries 
face today in the form of import competition, 
our unique system would have remained un- 
born. If, on the other hand, the other coun- 
tries had started with us fifty or more years 
ago and developed the same system we would 
also not now face our present import prob- 
lem. However, they did not do so, and now we 
face the paradox of being confronted with 
our system coming back upon us competi- 
tively under circumstances that carry our 
undoing if we do not stem the tide. 

It is not the number of workers displaced 
directly by rising imports, harmful as this 
is, that poses our worst problem. It is the 
employment that cannot materialize and 
that we sorely need if we are to make sub- 
stantial headway toward full employment, 
that generates our nightmare. We have some 
2 million additional workers coming on the 
labor market each year. Some of our indus- 
tries must employ substantially more work- 
ers since the growth of the service industries, 
much as these have mushroomed, cannot 
absorb so vast a horde of newscomers, if our 
unemployment is not to grow; or we need 
new industries, such as came to our rescue 
in the past. 

Two difficulties then face us. Our existing 
industries are under growing pressure from 
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imports to become more efficient, i.e., to pro- 
duce more goods with fewer workers, Under 
comparable conditions our coal industry 
struggled for survival from 1950 to 1965 and 
succeeded in regaining competitiveness, but 
the cost was harsh indeed. Some three out 
of four coal miners lost their jobs (some 
350,000 in all) and we were left with the 
problem of Appalachia. 

Today other industries are under heavy 
pressure to follow the example of coal, pos- 
sibly in a somewhat more moderate degree. 
Textiles, steel, electronics, footwear, office 
equipment, machine tools, hand tools, vege- 
tables, and much else including our mer- 
chant marine; but we cannot absorb multi- 
ple Appalachias. 

The other difficulty, even more oppressive, 
lies in the dead end faced by new industries 
that might aspire to perform the job-breed- 
ing functions of their forerunners that made 
their way in a beckoning environment, 
wherein rich markets lay within reach if the 
right formula were followed. Today that 
avenue is all but closed. 

Foreign producers and American branch 
plants operating abroad, are poised, ready 
with lower-cost foreign goods, to head off 
efforts of domestic industries to reach our 
mass market with new products (or with 
innovations of established products) that 
were formerly available to domestic pro- 
ducers within this country. There are those 
who believe that our prime hope lies in the 
“high-technology” industries as export 
leaders, such as computers and other “‘so- 
phisticated” items. Unfortunately the ex- 
perience with household electronic products 
and automobiles does not support such an 
escape. 

The mobility of capital being what it is, 
our large companies readily go abroad or 
license foreign producers to use American 
patents. 

Left behind are the American workers 
(who comprise the bulk of consumer pur- 
chasing power), the smaller companies, the 
suppliers of materials and parts to domestic 
assembly production and the many agri- 
cultural and mining pursuits that are not 
salvageable by exports. 

It is no accident that our imports have 
been growing more rapidly than our ex- 
ports; that our imports increasingly consist 
of manufactured goods that incorporate the 
full complement of low-priced foreign labor; 
that our manufacturers seek foreign havens 
for investment, and that our employment is 
lagging behind the growing labor supply. It 
is no accident that we are confronted, as 
we are, with the imperative of wage and 
price control and import restrictions. Our 
unique production-consumption system, de- 
pendent on expansion as an alternative to 
collapse, cannot adjust to lower-cost com- 
petition from abroad for two reasons: (1) 
other countries, with their modern technol- 
ogy and low wages can beat us to the lower 
cost levels, and (2) our wages are proof 
against either a standstill or a reduction. 
Therefore the only door open to a better 
competitive position is that of worker- 
displacement, and this runs counter to full 
employment and a buoyant market, in view 
of the trump held by foreign sources. 


STRUCTURAL DIFFERENCE WILL NOT YIELD 
TO NEGOTIATION 


The difference is structural and is not ne- 
gotiable in international conferences. It may 
be likened to a geological fault as a generator 
of disturbances and earthquakes. It will not 
yield to cosmetic applications, such as a duty 
surcharge or currency manipulation, or in- 
vyestment tax credits or export incentives. 
‘These measures can be of value only for the 
purpose of buying time. Tariffs under the 
Most-Favored-Nation Clause principle, are 
not a suitable instrument for over-all trade 
regulation. 

If we wish to continue our system of de- 
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pendence on constant industrial and eco- 
nomic expansion we must restore the climate 
in which the system was born. New products 
and improvements of existing ones must have 
the promise and lure of our domestic mass 
market restored to them. If they qualify for 
popular acceptance they must have access 
to the rich market rather than facing the 
prospect of being shunted aside from it by 
imports bearing unbridgeable cost advan- 
tages. These are in a position to despoil com- 
pletely the lure of the beckoning mass market 
that was the yeast that leavened our accus- 
tomed expansion. 

With the door securely shut against repe- 
tition of past patterns of product and em- 
ployment proliferation, labor and the seg- 
ments of industry that depend on the do- 
mestic economy, face stagnation. For the very 
reason that imports have the upper hand 
in our market we cannot look to exports to 
come to the rescue. Today wè successfully 
export only a few manufactured products in 
a volume greater than our imports: machin- 
ery and equipment, such as computers and 
aircraft, and chemicals (mostly semi- 
manufactured). Our lead is declining even 
in these products. In nearly all else we are 
on the run, Our heavy machinery exports 
are now seen as something less than a bless- 
ing to us because they lead to higher foreign 
productivity, greater foreign production and 
a creeping shrinkage of foreign markets. 

ALTERNATIVES WE FACE 

Unless we elect to retreat from our accus- 
tomed vision of dynamism and economic 
growth and become willing to rest on our 
oars as consumers, satisfied with a lower 
quota of consumer goods, a “lower standard 
of living” and unless we can become content 
to live with less of the yeasty materialism 
that now besets us and holds us in thrall, 
we must restore the economic climate in 
which we grew so lustily to world industrial 
leadership. 

That such a demarche could not be ac- 
complished without extremities of discon- 
tent and rebellion goes without saying. Some 
there are, to be sure, who purport to be 
bored with our affluence and others who 
decry our crass materialism, but they have 
not been tested under the drab habiliments 
of an endless recession or, more appropriately, 
a relentless and endless depression. 


CONCLUSION 


The restoration of the earlier economic 
climate would demand nothing more drastic 
or complicated than reserving for domestic 
producers a reasonable share of the domestic 
market with respect to all goods that are 
under pressing encroachment from imports. 
Higher tariffs would not meet the need. They 
would be inflexible, inequitable and deficient 
because of the Most-Favored-Nation clause. 
Yet freer trade would be fatal in the absence 
of ceilings. Higher exports in sufficient degree 
to restore full employment are not attainable 
under the present comparative competitive 
levels subsisting among the nations. 

Ceilings on imports with appropriate pro- 
visions for flexibility to avoid rigidity repre- 
sent the most acceptable approach to the 
controls that are necessary to assure con- 
tinued viability of our hitherto unique eco- 
nomic system. Properly devised and secured 
the establishment of ceilings on imports 
could remove the need for tariffs altogether. 


DOCK STRIKE 
HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, although President Nixon in- 
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voked the Taft-Hartley Act to halt the 3- 
month-old west coast dock strike, a na- 
tional emergency may shortly exist if the 
east and gulf coast dock strike is allowed 
to continue much longer. 

In 1968 and 1969, the Port of New York 
as well as all other east and gulf coast 
ports were shut down for more than 2 
months as the International Longshore- 
men’s Association and port employers 
failed to reach agreement on new con- 
tracts. That strike plunged numerous 
small businessmen into bankruptcy, tied 
up 4 million tons of cargo worth $2.5 
billion, and cost the Port of New York $2 
million a day. Other regions suffered daily 
losses ranging from $300,000 to $1 million 
during the strike. 

Clearly, we cannot permit a repurcus- 
sion of that situation today. With our 
international trade balance heading for 
its first deficit since 1893, the reverbera- 
tions of a prolonged longshore strike 
could be disastrous for the Nation’s eco- 
nomic recovery. 

An article in the September issue of 
Traffic Management, quotes David 
Rockefeller, chairman of the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, and Austin Tobin, executive 
director of the Port of New York Author- 
ity as saying that a prolonged dock strike 
could have extremely serious conse- 
quences for the Nation. 

I include the article, written by 
Lawrence M. Lesser and entitled, “The 
Waterfront Crisis,” in the RECORD: 


THE WATERFRONT Crisis 
(By Lawrence M. Lesser) 


“I’m convinced that I don't want a strike. 
I’m convinced my people don't want a strike. 
So what we've got, don’t try to take away 
from us.” 

With this warning to management, Thomas 
W. (Teddy) Gleason, president of the 110,000- 
member International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, opened the door last month to nego- 
tiations over new contracts for 60,000 East 
and Gulf Coast dock workers. The old con- 
tracts expire Sept. 30. 

This marks the fourth time in 10 years 
that the men who load and unload the ships 
at East and Gulf Coast ports have sat down 
with the port employers to negotiate new 
contracts. In the past, contract talks led to 
lengthy strikes that tied up ships and cargo 
and caused countiess losses. In fact, since 
1948, no settlement has been reached without 
a strike. 

On the Pacific Coast, 15,000 members of the 
International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union walked off their jobs 
July 1 for the first time in 23 years. 

Some very tough language on the West 
Coast situation comes from Harry Bridges, 
president of the ILWU. In a statement 
Traffic Management obtained directly from 
Mr. Bridges, he said: 

“Our real economic power rests with our 
strength to keep vessels from loading or dis- 
charging in the Pacific Coast ports of the 
United States, There is enough power in that 
strength to prevent the movement of vessels, 
except military, to win the strike. The eco- 
nomics of the profits in this industry is the 
quick turnaround time. Keep the ships at sea 
carrying cargo. That's where the employers 
make their money. 

“. .. The power of the union Hes in its 
ability to prevent ships from moving with 
cargo. ... As long as that power is exer- 
cised, we have a tight strike. 

“We have a good tight strike, and we know 
for sure that should we need it, we will have 
the full support of the entire AFL-CIO and 
the labor movement everywhere.” 
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In 1948, a dock strike shut down Pacific 
Coast ports as well as all other ports through- 
out the nation for up to 95 days. 

David Rockefeller, chairman of Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, feels a longshore strike can 
run on for about two months without having 
any lasting impact on the nation as a whole. 
“But a strike that lasted more than two 
months would have extremely damaging ef- 
fects on the economy. By that time, you 
would have used up stocks of all sorts of 
imported raw materials, and industry would 
just start winding down." 

For the past six years, the maritime in- 
dustry has been going through a tremendous 
worldwide technological revolution in order 
to increase productivity. New automated 
ships, with such names as LASH (lighter- 
aboard-ship), Seabee (sea barge), Ro/Ro 
(roll-on, roll-off) and OBO (oil-buik-ore), 
are starting to appear on the sea lanes of 
the world. Highly productive cargo-handling 
equipment, such as container cranes and 
overhead conveyor systems, has replaced 
manual labor. Twenty tons of cargo can 
now move as a single unit in a container 
across the world in less than half the time 
it took 10 years ago. In short, an industry 
that for years depended heavily on manual 
labor is now becoming so automated that 
much labor is finding itself unwanted and 
unneeded. 

It is the owners and operators of this 
highly mechanized equipment that provide 
the number one target for their employes 
who are fighting for job security and a share 
in the expected benefits from this new tech- 
nology. By the same token, these ship own- 
ers and port operators are more vulnerable 
than ever to a strike, since they cannot af- 
ford to let their huge capital investments 
stand idie for very long. 

Richard Pollard, vice president and mari- 
time loan officer for Chase Manhattan, a 
major lender to the ocean carriers, believes 
that a prolonged longshore strike is “going 
to be a serious thing” for the steamship 
industry. “The U.S. flag subsidized liner 
services have been running pretty tight cash- 
wise and profitwise over the last couple of 
years,” he explains. “And it’s unfortunate 
timing for a longshore strike, because they're 
hitting these companies just when they are 
in the poorest position to really absorb that 
kind of a blow.” 

One of the most vulnerable steamship com- 
panies is Prudential-Grace Lines, which 
earlier this year and last had its brand new 
$25 million LASH vessel, described at the 
time as “the United States’ most innovative 
ship," tied up for nearly 12 weeks by a labor 
dispute with the ILA. The cancellation of 
three voyages cost the company an estimated 
$500,000 in out-of-pocket losses. 

On July 19, the chairman of the Federal 
Maritime Commission, Helen Delich Bent- 
ley, warned the ILA that Prudential-Grace 
“sits on a financial precipice which threatens 
to give away to disaster with only the slight- 
est push.” Without refuting her statement, 
A. W. DeSmedt, president of Prudential- 
Grace, says the same statement applies to 
almost all the major American flag lines 
with heavy investment in new capital equip- 
ment. “We've seen the Penn Central, for in- 
stance, go into receivership, and if that can 
happen without the government blinking an 
eye, I guess we can go down, too, and the 
American shipping industry can go down.” 

American Export Industries, parent com- 
pany of American Export Isbrandtsen Lines, 
also is suffering financial woes. Last year, 
the shipping-based conglomerate lost $15.6 
million and ran another deep deficit in the 
first quarter of this year. Several months 
ago, Jakob Isbrandtsen, whose family con- 
trols almost 25% of the company, was ousted 
as president and chief executive officer in 
a major management shake-up. 
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“I would say it’s tough to single out one 
of them as being ripe for failure,” says one 
Wall Street analyst. “But I would say that 
all of them are in a position where a pro- 
longed strike could do serious damage.” 

Labor’s demands center around wage hikes, 
increased pensions for retired longshore- 
men, tightened control over the handling of 
containers and guaranteed pay for 40 hours 
a week, 52 weeks a year, whether or not 
work is available. 

While longshoremen in the Port of New 
York and several other East Coast ports have 
received a guaranteed annual wage (GAW) 
since 1965, none of the ports on either the 
South Atlantic, Gulf or Pacific Coast have 
pay guarantees, and labor insistence on 
establishing such programs has met stiff 
employer opposition. 

New York, regarded as the pacesetter for 
the rest of the industry, wants to do away 
with the GAW completely. In the past four 
years, hirings there dropped 21% —a decline 
of one million jobs, But because of the guar- 
antee, management had to pay for work that 
wasn't there. The Port of New York, which 
includes New Jersey piers, is the world's larg- 
est container complex. 

Alexander P. Chopin, chairman of the New 
York Shipping Association, the bargaining 
agent for most East Coast ports, told dele- 
gates to the ILA convention in Miami Beach 
July 21 that the guaranteed income was cost- 
ing the industry $30 million this year, or 
double the original projection. He also said 
that at least four major New York-based 
shipping companies were on the verge of 
bankruptcy. 

Faced with fewer jobs and an aging mem- 
bership (many longshoremen are in the 58 
to 63 age bracket), Teddy Gleason recently 
explained to Traffic Management why the ILA 
is seeking to extend the GAW to South 
Atlantic and Gulf ports: 

“We're looking for that because of all the 
brand new ships coming out in that par- 
ticular area—they’ll be increasing their pro- 
ductivity anywhere from 1,000% to 1,500%. 
We're aiso looking for better pensions to 
encourage men 62 and 63 years of age to get 
out of the industry. Some of our guys .. 
still have families at 62, and they have to 
Support them,” he added, four days before 
being reelected to his third term as president 
of the ILA. 

Management—the shipping companies, 
port authorities and businesses that suffer 
from a disruption in the flow of goods—is far 
from sympathetic, however. They criticize 
longshoremen for picking and choosing only 
the easiest jobs and for turning down work 
when it is available. 

“They don’t really want to go to work 
every day taking pot luck on good ships and 
bad ships,” says the director of a leading 
East Coast port. “If they're handling one 
type of cargo and they come to something 
they don't like, they just walk off. And there’s 
not a damn thing you can do about it!” 

Michael R. McEvoy, chairman of Sea-Land 
Service, the largest U.S. container operator, 
warns that the maritime industry cannot go 
on much longer paying guarantees for work 
not actually performed. “We've either got 
to bring work to the worker or bring the 
worker to the work—one way or the other,” 
he says in reference to New York, where jobs 
go begging in one area of the port while men 
sit idly by in another. “This industry will go 
completely bankrupt just having to pay 
guarantees on a straight 40-hour week to 
people,” he claims. 

When alerted to Mr. McEvoy's comments, 
the fiery ILA chief, who will be 71 on Nov. 8, 
replied: 

“It's very funny. They were looking up a 
mule’s ass 10 years ago and last year, they 
made $39 million in profits because of the 
longshoremen. They increased their produc- 
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tivity tremendously from the old ships to 
what they've got now. 

“I sat down with them when they didn’t 
have anything; they were lucky they had a 
rowboat. And I convinced our men that we 
should go along with progress... and in 
return for that, they said no man should 
lose his job because of automation ... In 
New York alone, attrition took 5,000 jobs 
away from us last year—men dying and those 
going on pensions. 

“It's only a matter of time, if this type 
of attrition continues, that there will not be 
enough men in the industry to service it. And 
there won't be any guaranteed annual wage!" 

With the contract deadline drawing near 
and barring a sudden reversal in the posi- 
tions of labor and management, it may well 
be up to President Nixon to decide whether 
much of the foreign commerce of the United 
States will be moving on October 1. 


PROPOSED MERGERS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us interested in the future of Ameri- 
can naval strength and development read 
with particular interest the recent article 
by L. Edgar Prina of Copley News Serv- 
ice which appeared in the October issve 
of “Sea Power.” Entitled, “Will the Min- 
now Swallow the Whale?” This article 
is a penetrating discussion of the present 
debate going on within Pentagon and 
congressional circles over the proposed 
merger of the Military Sealift Command 
with the Army’s Military Traffic Manage- 
ment and Terminal Service. I am pleased 
to share with my House colleagues Ed 
Prina’s analysis of this vital issue. 

The article follows: 

WILL THE MiInNow SWALLOW THE WHALE? 


(By L. Edgar Prina) 

“It’s the minnow swallowing the whale.” 

That is how Vice Admiral Arthur R. Gralla, 
boss of the Military Sealift Command, char- 
acterizes the Defense Department plan to 
transfer ocean transportation management 
and procurement from MSC to the Army’s 
Military Traffic Management and Terminal 
Service (MTMTS). 

What the doughty admiral had in mind, 
among other things, was that MSC did an 
$891 million volume of business in fiscal year 
1971 while MTMTS rang up a much more 
modest $177 million. As for employees, MSC 
has more than 9,000; MTMTS, 5,580. 

The Defense Department—in this case, 
Deputy Secretary David Packard and Barry J, 
Shillito, Assistant Secretary for Installations 
and Logistics—caused the controversial di- 
rective to be issued last February 24. The 
tidal waves of controversy it has caused in the 
maritime community, the Pentagon and 
Congress have yet to subside. 

At the heart of the order was the deci- 
sion to consolidate a number of MSC-MTMTS 
functions, with the Secretary of the Army to 
be the new single manager of surface trans- 
portation (including the ocean mode) for 
the Pentagon, replacing the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

The far-reaching move, which purportedly 
seeks to eliminate duplication and bring new 
efficiencies and economies to defense surface 
transportation, burst upon the Navy like a 
“bombshell,” according to Gralla. “It was a 
complete surprise,” he said. 
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Gralla and the Navy were not the only ones 
who didn’t know what was coming. Major 
General Clarence J, Lang, Commander of 
MTMTS, said he, too, was caught by surprise, 
albeit happily. Major General Maurice Casey, 
Director of Air Force Transportation, made it 
unanimous for the uniformed services. He 
said he didn’t know, either. 

NEVER IN HISTORY 

Nor were the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
principal military advisors to the President 
of the United States and Secretary of De- 
fense, or the pertinent congressional com- 
mittees told beforehand. 

Shillito’s power play was close to the vest. 
Perhaps too close. 

When Representative F. Edward Hebert, 
chairman of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, heard of the directive, he called upon 
Defense Secretary Melvin R. Laird to post- 
pone implementation until his group had a 
chance to look into the matter. 

The JCS, for its part, requested of the 
Secretary an opportunity to review the direc- 
tive. This should haye caused some embar- 
rassment to Laird, who has frequently 
boasted that never before in history has a 
Secretary of Defense had such an intimate 
working relationship with the nation’s high- 
est military officers. 

Representative Edwin A. Garmatz, Chair- 
man of the House Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee, was one of the first “out- 
siders” to hear about the directive. His group 
heid hearings early last spring, but since has 
appeared to have deferred to Hebert. At one 
session, Mrs. Helen Delich Bentley, Chairman 
of the Federal Maritime Commission, blasted 
the Pentagon plan as bad for the merchant 
marine and bad for the Navy. 

The Pentagon made a strategic retreat in 
face of the Hebert request and regrouped. 
Packard directed Robert F. Froehlke, then 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Admin- 
istration, to study the Shillito plan along 
with such alternate solutions as a genuinely 
joint Army-Navy agency and a proposal in 
which MSC take over the MTMTS functions. 

At the time of this writing, the Froehlke 
group’s findings and recommendations had 
still not been made public. Now that 
FProehike has been appointed Secretary of 
the Army he hardly can be considered un- 
biased in the matter. Accordingly, the study 
group's recommendations are not likely to be 
announced, 

After Laird agreed to hold up implemen- 
tation of the Shillito plan, Hebert ap- 
pointed a subcommittee, headed by Repre- 
sentative Alton Lennon (D-N.C.), to make 
a thorough review of the organization and 
management of military transportation. His 
panel was organized September 9. It held 
its first hearing four days later, with Gralla 
as lead-off witness. 

The Lennon review could be one of the 
most important ones of its kind for the 
Navy in many, many years for this reason: 
If the Army is given contro] of ocean trans- 
portation procurement and a major (perhaps 
dominating) role in contingency planning 
involving the merchant marine and is made 
the Pentagon’s point of contact with the 
Maritime Administration and the shipping 
industry, the result would be further frag- 
mentation of U.S. sea power. (It already 
has been to the detriment of American secu- 
rity, with the earlier elimination of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy from the Cabinet of any 
spokesman for the broad spectrum of mari- 
time affairs at the Presidential level. 

It is quite clear that the Navy and the 
maritime industry must work more and 


the Navy is not going to be able to rebuild 
its combatant fleet—its No. 1 pricrity—and 
still be able to buy ships for sealift. 
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As the Navy's new build-and-charter plan 
will hopefully demonstrate, private financ- 
ing for the needed new freighters and 
tankers for national defense is possible when 
long-term government contracts to shipping 
companies are part of the picture. 

SPEAKING BLUNTLY 


In his testimony before the Lennon sub- 
committee, Gralla spoke with bluntness, 
saying: 

“I think the issue should be: Why do we 
want to disrupt, disorganize and, I suspect, 
demoralize the relationships between mili- 
tary sealift and merchant marine interests to 
create a duplicate, Army-oriented sealift 
command? 

“I think the burden of proof must be on 
those who would make this chaotic change 
to show what savings or greater efficiencies 
in the national defense are to be achieved 
..- I conclude, gentlemen, that this proposed 
reorganization will adversely impact upon 
both our peacetime ability and our wartime 
readiness.” 

The admiral emphasized that the trans- 
fer of procurement and all its related func- 
tions is “not just a small administrative 
change” but, rather, is something that goes 
“to the heart of some of the basic missions 
of the Navy.” 

In addition to the loss of procurement, the 
Navy would be largely stripped of its role 
in contingency planning, perhaps illegally, 
according to testimony at the Lennon hear- 
ings. 

Subcommittee Counsel George Norris said 
recent “add-ons” to MTMTS responsibilities 
under the Packard-Shillito plan incjuded 
these: 

To develop the ocean needs with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and advise them what the 
needs are. 

To plan the efficient use of military-owned 
and commercial transportation resources. 

“These were functions given to the Navy 
by the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as 
amended,” Norris said. 

Whether Defense Department legal ex- 
perts agree that there is a conflict between 
the plan and the law was not ascertainable 
immediately. 

The hearings brought out the fact that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, by a 3 to 1 margin, with 
the Army chief, General William C. West- 
moreland in the minority, twice took sub- 
stantial issue with the Shillito plan—in 
memoranda signed last June 9 and July 6. 

CLOSED-DOOR SESSION 

However, in a recent closed-door session 
with the subcommittee the chiefs reportedly 
were evasive and unwilling to take direct 
issue with their civilian superiors at the 
Pentagon. Later, Lennon voiced his dismay 
at this turn of events, saying that all the 
subcommittee wanted was the truth. 

Some subcommittee sources said privately 
that it was evident to them that somebody 
in the Administration was “turning the 
screws pretty hard” to present a facade of 
unity behind the Shillito plan. 

“Shillito has strongly suggested that he 
is going to implement the plan just as soon 
as these (Lennon) hearings are conducted,” 
‘one source declared. 

The appearance of Andrew Gibson, Mari- 
time Administrator, September 27 appeared 
to buttress suggestions that the White House 
has sent out the word to soft pedal any 
differences of opinion over the controversial 
MSC-MTMTS consolidation plan. 

Will the Maritime Administration be af- 


fected by the consolidation and, if so, how? 
the subcommittee asked. 


I don’t really know,” Gibson replied. “I 
just don’t know enough about the plan.” 

In his prepared statement, the Maritime 
Administrator put himself squarely on the 
middle of the fence, neither supporting nor 
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opposing the Shillito plan in so many words. 

Gibson clearly wanted to talk about the 
“how” not the “who” of military ocean 
transportation procurement. That is the key, 
as far as he and the merchant marine are 
concluded he said. 

But Lennon voiced a belief that Gibson 
really opposes the Pentagon action but hu- 
man nature and the bureaucratic facts of 
life prevent him from saying so openly. The 
chairman pointed to those paragraphs in 
Gibson's statement: 

“There is a clear, immutable, and inevi- 
table relationship between DoD peacetime 
sealift procurement practice and emergency 
sealift readiness capability. .. . 

“I... believe, based on the growing ef- 
fective working relationship with the Navy, 
that nothing should be done in the proposed 
realignment of procurement responsibly to 
in any way impair or disturb these efforts.” 

General Lang, the MTMTS boss, followed 
Gralla to the Lennon subcommittee stand 
and made a strong pitch for taking over 
ocean traffic management for MSC. 


TOTAL TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


“I am convinced it will save people and it 
will save money and it will save time,” he 
asserted. “It will promote efficiency and re- 
sponsiveness of the total transportation sys- 
tem for the Defense Department.” 

When Norris noted that the Joint Chiefs 
(less Westmoreland) recommended July 6 
that the transfer of the sealift procurement 
function from MSC MTMTS be reconsidered 
in order to enhance the contingency readi- 
ness of the Navy, Lang replied: 

“Procurement by the Navy is not essential 
to sealift readiness. . . In the first place, 
the Navy has had the undivided responsibility 
for procurement for almost the past 25 
years—21 to be exact. The present deterio- 
rated condition of the merchant marine is 
well-known by everybody, in Congress, out- 
side, and in the Navy. 

“This is one reason why I can't see that the 
procurement that they had had for this 
period of time has done anything about sea- 
lift readiness. 

“No. 2, the condition of the (MSC) nucleus 
fleet is equally deteriorated, if not worse.” 

BUILD NEW SHIPS 

Lang asserted that the Navy spent $187 
million last year to perpetuate use of the ag- 
ing nucleus fleet when, in his opinion, it 
should have used the funds to build new 
ships. 

“From the caliber of that (128-ship nu- 
cleus) fleet, it would be equivalent to flying 
C-47’s or Connies,” the general said. 

Norris then asked the witness whether it 
was true that the procurement policy under 
which the Navy has been operating was set 
down by the Department of Defense and not 
by the Navy. 

Lang replied: “Yes.” 

Although the Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force, General John Ryan, sides with the 
JCS majority in opposing essential elements 
of the Shillito plan, General Casey told the 
subcommittee: 

“We have no reason to oppose this merger. 
We support the decision of the Secretary of 
Defense.” 

The Military Airlift Command is not di- 
rectly involved In the MSC-MTMTS con- 
solidation proposal, although some subcom- 
mittee members cautioned that MAC might 
be next as far as the transportation merger 
ts concerned. 

Casey, who appeared as wanting only to 
stay out of the controversy, made it plain, 
however, that the Air Force would vigorously 
oppose any Pentagon effort to include MAC 
in any unified agency run by the Army. 

Thus, the battle goes on. The Lennon sun- 
committee probably will not finish its work 
and issue its report until later this month. 
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Meanwhile, it’s the status quo ante, with 
Uncle Barry Shillito waiting in the wings, all 
set to put on his production. 


POSTAL SERVICE GETS DOWN TO 
BUSINESS 


HON. WILLIAM O. MILLS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. MILLS of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
on Sunday, October 17, the Washington 
Star published an article by staff writer 
Miriam Ottenberg. The article was 
titled “Postal Service Gets Down to Busi- 
ness,” and is a comprehensive review 
of the conversion of the mail system 
to an independent agency of government. 
Ms. Ottenberg’s article is extremely en- 
lightening and informative, and outlines 
in detail the efforts being made to create 
a more efficient and businesslike organi- 
zation of postal service. The Postal Sery- 
ice is of tremendous importance to every 
American, and I believe this article 
should be available to the millions of 
Postal Service customers. For that rea- 
son I am inserting the article in the 
RECORD: 

POSTAL Service Gets Down TO BUSINESS 

(By Miriam Ottenberg) 

The U.S. Postal Service has become big 
business, operated by ex-industry executives, 
promoted with Madison Avenue flair, deter- 
mined to please its 200 million customers 
with new techniques for speeding the mail. 
It even has its own complaint department. 

After 181 years under the sheltering arm 
of Congress, the new Postal Service has em- 
barked on the road to self-sufficiency. As of 
July 1, the Postal Service started operating 
the mail system as an independent agency of 
government. It replaced the Cabinet-level 
department that dated back to colonial times. 

Just like any business, the Postal Service 
has its own chief executive officer and chair- 
man of the board. Winton M., Blount, the 
59th Postmaster General of the old depart- 
ment was named by the new board of gov- 
ernors as the first Postmaster General of the 
Postal Service. The governors, who represent 
the public and direct postal operations, also 
elected him chairman of the board. 

Before the Postal Service gained its inde- 
pendence, the covering wing of Congress had 
become more crippling than sheltering. Some 
post offices pre-dated the Civil War, postal 
pay was such that workers broke tradition by 
staging a work stoppage, budgets were too 
paltry to take advantage of the new tech- 
nology, politics dominated the management. 
And the public protests grew. 

Letters often took several days to get across 
town. Jokes abounded. 

The standard crack was that Martha Mitch- 
ell would stop using the telephone so much 
if she could rely on the mails to reach her 
target. Even the President joked about the 
slow mail. 

As he signed the Postal Reorganization Act 
on Aug. 12, 1970, President Nixon com- 
mented: “I wrote the Postmaster General 
three days ago telling him some of the things 
that I have said here today. I don’t think he 
has received the letter yet.” 

He couldn’t say that today. By the end of 
this month, at least 95 percent of all zip- 
coded letters mailed by 5 p.m. to addresses 
in the same city or nearby areas will be de- 
livered the next day. The system already 
tests at better than 90 percent effective. 
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PIONEERING 


Overnight mail delivery is one of more 
than a score of new developments now in 
effect, in the experimental stage or under 
contract as the postal service starts doing its 
own thinking, planning and pioneering. 

The developments are coming so fast that 
the question naturally arises: Why didn't 
they start operating this way years ago? 

The swift answer from postal officials is 
that they could not plan ahead when they 
didn’t control their budget and couldn’t 
manage their own affairs. 

“Now,” said William D. Dunlap, assistant 
postmaster general for product management, 
“we can make decisions in key areas with- 
out having to go to Congress for approval, 
we can negotiate wages directly with our 
employes, we have a say on rate-making 
and what our prices will be, we can sell bonds 
to the public for the first time, we don’t have 
to depend on congressional appropriations 
and we can appoint postmasters on a non- 
political basis.” 

The 33-year-old Dunlap is typical of the 
bright young men loaned by industry to get 
the postal service through the transitional 
stage who have decided to stick around. 

“I found it so exciting I decided to stay 
on,” Dunlap explained. “Here’s an institution 
with nearly three-quarters of a million 
people and $10 billion dollars going the same 
way for 181 years, founded by the Continen- 
tal Congress, now in a very dramatic chang- 
ing process. This is probably the biggest gov- 
ernment reorganization plan in the history of 
the country. How well we do here will cer- 
tainly have some effect on other reorganiza- 
tion plans. 

“This is the only organization in existence 
that has direct contact with every home in 
America every day. That makes us a very 
public organization.” 

How is the change affecting the public? 

The cost of stamps has gone up and 
probably will rise again but, as the postal 
flacks say, compared to other costs, the eight- 
cent stamp is still “one of the best buys for 
the money that exists anywhere in the 
world.” 

‘The mail is now moving faster, not only in 
town but across the country with fixed per- 
formance goals to meet by certain dates. 

Parcel post—the only area where the postal 
service faces competition from private indus- 
try—will reach its destination at least twice 
as fast and damage-free when the new bulk 
mail network goes into operation. Construc- 
tion of bulk mail facilities has already started 
and the cross-country network is expected 
to be completd by 1975. 

Self-service units where you can buy 
stamps, stamped envelopes and postal cards, 
weigh and mail packages, check zip codes or 
change money are appearing in shopping 
centers, college campuses, big apartment 
complexes, new towns and postal lobbies. 
Some 550 of the units are now in operation 
and the number will double within a year. 
By the end of 1973, postal authorities hope 
to have 1,600 of the do-it-yourself units in 
operation. 

NEW LOOK 


Most people get their first hint that times 
have changed when they go into a postal 
lobby. The Benjamin Franklin post office in 
the Washington headquarters of the Postal 
Service was the first to get the new look. 
Others are following suit. 

In these lobbies, wanted posters have dis- 
appeared from the walls. Carpeting has ap- 
peared on the floors. Doors are self-opening, a 
boon to the package-laden. Writing tables 
where customers stand to address their pack- 
ages now have shelves nearer the floor at 
each end where children and people in wheel 
chairs can do their addressing. Muzak plays 
softly in the background, to be replaced at 
Christmas time by Miss Zip telling people to 
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be sure to zip-code their Christmas cards or 
advising customers that they will be served 
faster if they just step down to the No. 2 or 
No. 4 position, where the lines are shorter. 

But attractive lobbies are only surface signs 
of a major upheaval. What’s in the testing 
stage now is much more exciting, as if Blount 
had given his men carte blanche to think big. 
All down the line, the stress is on innovation, 
experimentation, pioneering technology. Like 
any business, this one is looking for new 
products, new business. 

And like business, one of the postal serv- 
ice’s new “products” has an unprecedented 
money-back guarantee, Still experimental, 
it’s called “Express Mail Service.” The new 
service provides guaranteed overnight serv- 
ice between downtown postal stations in 33 
cities as far apart as New York and San 
Francisco. 

Here's how it works: Somebody with an 
important document or some other item he 
wants to get safely across the country in a 
hurry takes his letter or package to the Ex- 
press Mail Window before 5 p.m. The ad- 
dressee can pick up the dispatch at the Ex- 
press Mail Window in his city at 10 o’clock 
the next morning. If it’s not there by 10, the 
sender gets a refund. 

What makes the express service possible is 
the time saved by by-passing mail processing 
centers in the origin and destination cities, 
using the most desirable air flight between 
the two cities and immediate delivery to the 
post office on arrival at the destination city. 

To spread the word about the new service, 
the postal people have put out a brochure 
listing the cities, the terms and conditions 
and the price schedule. It costs $1.50 to send 
a package weighing up to half a pound be- 
tween any of the 33 cities in the program. 
The rates go up from there by weight and 
distance. 

TIME VALUE 


Another Express Mail Service is still ex- 
perimental and available only on a contract 
basis to meet the needs of businesses and 
institutions for regularly scheduled ship- 
ments of financial records, documents, intra- 
company correspondence and other material 
with a high time value. This service operates 
four ways. The Postal Service will take it 
from the door of the business to the door 
where the shipment is to be delivered or from 
the door of the business to the airport in the 
city of delivery. Or the sender could take 
the shipment to the airport in his city to get 
Express Mail Service to the addressee in the 
city of destination. Or, the fourth option, the 
Express Mail Service could go airport to air- 
port—the sender taking it to one and the 
recipient picking it up at the other. 

Going overseas, the Postal Service is also 
testing a United States-to-England express 
mail service on a contract basis. The goal is 
24 hour service from U.S. office to British 
office through a link-up with Britain’s “Data- 
post Service.” Because of an agreement the 
Postal Service has negotiated, the British will 
give Express Mail from the United States 
priority treatment in England. 

What's being billed by the Postal Service 
as the “newest, fastest, most exciting way to 
mail a letter” doesn’t use the mails in the 
traditional sense at all. It's the “Facsimile 
Mail Service,” now being tested between New 
York and Washington to determine how 
much it will cost, how much revenue it will 
bring in, customer response and the technical 
requirements of its future use. 

It involves the electronic transmission of 
visual information over telephone lines. Sup- 
pose you've got an urgent document that 
must reach New York in a matter of minutes, 
You take it to the post office where a machine 
(leased for the trial period) transmits an 
exact copy to a receiving machine in New 
York, Within 10 minutes, a hard copy is 
ready to be taken by special delivery messen- 
ger to its destination. 
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Of course, you have to pay for all that 
speed. A letter-size document delivered to its 
destination costs $5 ard a delivered legal 
size document costs $6. Both sizes are 75 
cents cheaper if the recipient picks it up in 
the postal lobby. But the Postal Service 
super-salesmen inlicate facsimile would be 
cheap at twice the price. 


CAN'T WAIT 


“It’s worth a thousand words—show what 
you mean with charts, blueprints, artwork,” 
says the postal brochure entitled Fax Facts, 
“It’s for salesmen who count minutes in 
terms of dollars when a price changes. It’s 
for contractors with a last minute bid. It’s 
for lawyers who need a brief. It's for a hot 
news story, a changed specification, a con- 
firmed agreement, an authorizing statement. 
It's for anything that’s too important to 
wait.” 

It’s also a potential money-maker for the 
fiedgling postal service. 

MAILGRAM service is another postal gim- 
mick, introduced last year and now avail- 
able to Western Union's business subscribers 
in 32 cities and to the general public in 
New York, St. Louis and Los Angeles. It’s a 
telegram-letter combination which assures 
delivery on the next business day anywhere 
in the country. It starts with a person tele- 
phoning his message to a local Western 
Union office or a business firm typing its mes- 
sage on the local telegraphic machine. The 
message is computer-routed by ZIP code to 
the right post office where the “telegraphed” 
message enters the mail stream and the local 
postman delivers it. 

One of the headaches shared by business- 
men and their public is the stolen credit 
card—particularly the one that goes astray 
before it ever reaches the customer. The 
Postal Service has now introduced an experi- 
mental system to provide added security for 
credit card mailers. The key to the system— 
and what discourages possible thefts within 
the post office itself—is that the credit cards 
are logged all the way. 

The system is known as CONTROLPAK. 
The postal service says tests in Chicago and 
New York have proved that it significantly 
reduces credit card losses. The credit card 
mailer prepares the cards for mailing in the 
usual way, addressing the envelope and put- 
ting on first-class postage. Then he sorts 
the envelopes by delivery point and packages 
each batch in a plastic bag. He seals the bag 
and addresses it to the supervisor of the 
Zip code delivery unit from which final dis- 
tribution will be made. 

Now the Postal Service takes over. Each 
bag is sent under controlled conditions, 
watched over every step of the way to the 
designated supervisor. There's no chance of 
successful pilferage because the log shows 
who has the bag all the time. The supervisor 
himself opens the bag and transfers the indi- 
vidual envelopes to the carriers for final 
delivery. The Postal Service says it’s not only 
thief-proof but cheaper than registered mail, 

Like any business with retail outlets, the 
Postal Service is selling “retail products” in 
its postal lobbies—that is, in addition to 
stamps which are its biggest “retail product.” 
They're now selling National Gallery of Art 
reproductions of famous paintings in the 
Greensboro, N.C., and Nashville, Tenn., post 
offices to test public reaction. The postcards, 
laminated plaques and 11x14 poster-size re- 
productions turn out to be money makers 
both for the National Gallery and the Post 
Office. 

In the postal lobbies of 80 cities they also 
accept applications for passports. That’s been 
going on for a year but it’s still in the 
testing stage. 

While all the gung-ho officials of the new 
Postal Service are looking for new products, 
new money-makers, new services, they’re also 
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committed to doing a better job on existing 
products, They look at their money orders 
and ask, “Do we promote them enough, can 
the form be improved, do we give good 
service?” A money order study is underway 
now. 

They're also examining the lock boxes in 
post offices with an eye to decreasing the 
vacancy rate with various promotion plans 
emphasizing the convenience and security of 
having a bcx. Currently, a study is underway 
to determine whether it would be a good 
idea to offer free boxes to residents within a 
quarter of a mile of a post office where there 
is no free city delivery and they have to pick 
up their mail general delivery. The boxes 
would be free until customers came along 
to rent them, 

With the twin goals of serving the public 
and making money, they’re considering a 
number of new ventures. One would provide 
wrapping material and, perhaps, boxes at post 
office counters—not for free, of course. An- 
other would provide a photocopying machine 
in postal lobbies for those who have nowhere 
to go to copy important documents. They’re 
considering stamped envelopes with the cus- 
tomer’s return address in the corner. 

The Postal Service is directing special at- 
tention to some of its best customers—the 
stamp collectors. Management is giving top 
priority to the collectors, which isn’t too sur- 
prising, since Blount has spent more time on 
stamp collecting than any postmaster general 
since James Farley, who was interested 
because Franklin D. Roosevelt was a stamp 
collector, 

POSTERS 


The service's historic stamp posters are 
now in their third printing to keep pace with 
customer demand for them. The 30-by-40- 
inch color reproductions are on four 
themes—space, transportation, environment 
and history. Approximately 135,000 posters 
were sold in 10 weeks. The latest printing is 
for 80,000 posters. They're selling posters for 
$1.50 or a set of four for $5 plus a 50-cent 
handling charge. 

A Postal Service “salesman” in this new 
business era is promoting stamps among 
schoolchildren—giving lectures, showing 
films and leaving them with a lot of promo- 
tional material. 

As every world fair stimulates business, the 
Postal Service is going to hold the first inter- 
national stamp conference here. All govern- 
ments will be invited to display and sell 
their own stamps. The emphasis will be 
on the concept that stamps are an inter- 
national language, overcoming all political 
considerations, 

With all the attention to news services, the 
Postal Service is still keenly aware that what 
people want most is to get their ordinary 
everyday mail on time. And that’s what the 
new Postal Service is trying to do at a time 
when the airlines have knocked out 900 
flights so far this year, mostly in the critical 
late evening hours, and the Amtrak has 
sharply curtailed the trains. 

Soon after Blount announced a goal of 
next-day delivery for air mail between cities 
within a 600-mile radius and second day 
delivery between most major cities in the 
country, he raised the Postal Service air taxi 
routes to a total of 150. 

Air taxis are planes hired under contract 
to operate on schedules best suited for mail 
deliveries. Most of them operate on round- 
trip schedules to permit delivery overnight 
between origin and destination points and 
cities along the line. The average round trip 
is about 500 miles and usually hits a big town 
and neighboring smaller towns. Although the 
new routes are designed primarily to improve 
air mail services, the planes also carry a large 
volume of first-class mail where service 
would be expedited. 

Postal officials say, though, that you can’t 
gamble on your eight-cent stamp buying you 
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11-cent service. First class mail is carried on 
planes only on a space available basis where 
air transportation provides a significant ad- 
vantage in delivery time over surface 
transport. 

The rail cutback has particularly affected 
the delivery of daily newspapers. Because 
nobody wants to read an old newspaper, the 
postal service has replaced the laid-off trains 
with express trucks, They're supposed to pro- 
vide good service to all classes of mail, but 
preferential treatment goes to newspapers 
and news magazines because of the time ele- 
ment. The trucks travel 400 miles on their 
daily rounds, 

Since well over 50 percent of the 52 billion 
pieces of first-class mail handled annually is 
for delivery in the city where it’s mailed or 
in nearby communities, Blount has focused 
attention on getting the mail across town, as 
rapidly as across the country. His goal: over- 
night delivery of virtually all local first class 
mail put in a mailbox by 5 p.m. on weekdays 
in business areas and at collection points on 
main thoroughfares. Of course, it’s got to be 
zip-coded to make sure of overnight service. 

In residential areas, where postmen pick 
up the mail earlier than 5 p.m., notices have 
been posted telling people the location of 
boxes in shopping centers, near postal sta- 
tions or on main thoroughfares where collec- 
tions are made at approximately 5 p.m. 
Blount expects 95 percent of the area mail 
will reach its destination overnight by the 
end of this month, and the mails will be 
constantly monitored to identify any problem 
areas, 

FRUSTRATION 


“Most service-oriented businesses—televi- 
sion repair, auto repair and the like—give the 
public a deep sense of frustration,” com- 
mented Harold F. Faught, senior assistant 
postmaster general for mail processing. 
We're trying to reverse the attitude toward 
one service operation. 

To pinpoint the frustrations, the Postal 
Service now has its complaint department, 
formally known as the Office of Consumer 
Affairs. David L. Ordway, the postal ombuds- 
man, tries to deal with individual complaints 
by way of the complainant's own postmaster, 
but he also alerts the Postmaster General to 
conditions that could affect many customers. 
“Our primary role,” he said of his office, “is 
to identify with customers who have not had 
& voice before now.” 

A typical complaint: “You always deliver 
my bills on time but I never get checks soon 
enough,” Or, “I get so much junk mail I 
couldn't find the piece I was looking for, an 
ad for a clearance sale." Or, “I received three 
copies of The New York Times the same day, 
all of them late.” 

One way or another, the Postal Service 
is finding an answer for all three of those 
complaints. The first will be taken care of 
by the overnight delivery of checks as well as 
bills. 

The newspaper complaint is, as mentioned 
before, being resolved by adding more express 
truck routes to replace trains. 

The junk mail complaint will be answered 
in a small way by the new postal rates. The 
Postal Service doesn’t share the public aggra- 
vation with Junk mail—which is referred to 
more politely as third-class advertising mate- 
rial—because it more than pays it own way. 
The third class mailers process, bundle, zip 
code and sometimes even truck their mail 
right to the postal dock. When the rates for 
third-class go up after the price freeze is 
lifted, some of the advertising circulars— 
possibly as much as 3 percent of them—will 
disappear from the mails. That doesn’t sound 
like much of a percentage, but it amounts to 
an estimated 600 million pieces for the rest of 
this fiscal year. Where will they hawk their 
wares? They will increase the number of stuf- 
fers in newspapers because that’s cheaper 
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than paying five cents apiece to the Postal 
Service—the rate proposed after the freeze. 

Some of the complaints have prompted 
special studies. One of them involves special 
delivery—the slowness of it on occasion. In- 
vestigators are trying to find out what’s 
wrong. Meanwhile, Ordway disclosed, postal 
officials are considering the idea of relmburs- 
ing people who pay for special delivery serv- 
ice and don't get it. 

Another consumer investigation involves 
the change of address system, particularly as 
it affects the older people who go south for 
the winter and try in vain to get their mail- 
ing address changed. Ordway said the Postal 
Service has gotten a lot of complaints on that 
one. Typical of the complainants was a 
woman who duly handed in her change of 
address form when she went south, The 
checks she was expecting didn’t follow her 
south and she had to go to a bank in a 
strange town for a loan to tide her over. 
That’s the sort of thing the Office of Con- 
sumer Affairs is trying to solve. And it looks 
to the local postmasters to help solve the 
problems, on the ground that the post- 
masters are now businessmen and haye to 
be responsive to their customers. 


SECURITY 


Just as any big business has its uniformed 
guards and behind-the-scenes detectives the 
Postal Service has its Postal Inspection Serv- 
ice to detect misuse of the mail and a newly 
created security force to guard postal in- 
stallations, Crime, whether it’s a mail fraud 
ring in organized crime or wholesale pilferage 
from a post office, is expected to double the 
Postal Inspection Service budget by the end 
of this fiscal year—mainly to finance the new 
security force. 

To underline the importance of the Postal 
Service’s law enforcement responsibilities, 
Chief Postal Inspector William J. Cotter has 
been named as Assistant Postmaster General 
reporting directly to the Postmaster General. 

Cotter, who came to the Post Office from 
the Central Intelligence Agency and the FBI, 
has found Blount enthusiastic about enlist- 
ing inspectors in the administration’s strike 
forces against organized crime. As a result 
of strike force investigations by the Postal 
Inspection Service, Cotter reported, close to 
200 organized crime figures have been 
indicted. 

At the same time, complaints of unsolicited 
obscenity in the mail have dropped by more 
than 40 percent largely because investiga- 
tions by postal inspectors have led to the 
indictment of all the big smut dealers. 

What’s new in the Postal Inspection Sery- 
ice and recognizable in many postal lobbies 
are the uniformed officers of the Postal Serv- 
ice Security Force. Men and women, many 
with military or police experience, are being 
given an intensive course in law enforcement 
at the University of Oklahoma and then put 
on duty in the big city post offices. Cotter 
says they've done more good in a few 
months—including capture of some heroin 
sellers on the floor of a postal facility—than 
was done in decades by the old building 
guards. 

Equipped with walkie-talkies, alerted by 
closed circuit television, controlling exits to 
stop thieves from walking out with the mail, 
the security officers cut down on pilferage and 
assaults on postal employees working the late 
shifts, Their presence is also considered a 
deterrent to hold-ups. That’s why there will 
be 2,600 of them on duty by the end of the 
fiscal year. 

Like the rest of the Postal Service, the 
Postal Mspection Service has reduced the 
size of its headquarters force and pushed 
more day-to-day operations out to the field, 
where the action is. All the major criminal 
cases, however, are sent right to headquarters 
because so many of them—the intricate 
frauds—have coast-to-coast ramifications, 
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As it strikes out on its own, the Postal 
Service is going heavily into capital improve- 
ment, getting the new installations it 
couldn't afford during the years that Con- 
gress treated the post office like a poor 
relation. 

With the Army Engineers taking over con- 
struction, the Postal Service expects to spend 
more than $1.5 billion on a massive moderni- 
zation program. That includes construction 
of 30 major postal buildings and a $950 mil- 
lion “Bulk Mail Network” which will process 
parcel post and second and third-class mail. 

The “Bulk Mail Network,” scheduled for 
completion by the end of 1975, will consist 
of 21 highly mechanized centers specifically 
designed to prevent damage to parcels. Par- 
cels will not be allowed to drop more than 
nine inches anywhere in the system. The 
network is expected to return an annual 
savings of $309 million, besides what it saves 
in paying for damaged parcels. 

Local parcel post, which now takes six days 
to deliver, will be delivered in a maximum of 
two days and the delivery time for long 
distance parcel post will improve from some- 
thing over 15 days to a maximum of seven. 

All the parcel post improvements are 
coming not a minute too soon because, ac- 
cording to Representative Robert Nix, D-Pa., 
chairman of the House Post Office subcom- 
mittee on postal facilities, the Postal Service 
is losing customers to private companies. Nix 
was simultaneously cautioning against more 
postal rate increases and putting in a plug 
for a constituent, United Parcel Service, 
which, he said, handled almost as many par- 
cels last year as the Postal Service. 

Just as private industry finances its capl- 
tal investments with bond issues, so will the 
Postal Service. It expects to start selling 
$250 million in bonds in January. 

The Postal Service’s chief financial officer, 
James W. Hargrove, assistant postmaster 
general for finance and administration, said 
the first bonds will be sold to the public 
rather than to the Treasury to “‘bind our- 
selves into a discipline that we'll have to 
observe and live with through the years.” 
He said that even though the Postal Service 
is a part of the government, the full faith 
and credit of the United States will not 
automatically attach to these securities since 
they will not be guaranteed by the Treasury. 
Instead, the Postal Service will sell bonds 
on its own financial strength. 

“To flee to the sheltering arms of the 
Treasury would be to crawl back into our 
nest,” Hargrove said. “We don’t have any 
intention of doing that. Now that we're 
an eagle, we'll fiy, not crawl.” 

That’s a reference to the new postal em- 
blem—a dark blue eagle poised for flight 
on a white field. It replaces the horse and 
post rider which had been the Post Office 
symbol since 1837. 

The bonds are only for building the long- 
overdue new facilities. To make the day-to- 
day operations self-supporting, the Postal 
Service promptly asked for rate increases 
as the Postal Reorganization Act intended. 
That’s when first-class stamps went to eight 
cents and airmails to 11 cents. With a $1.4 
billion rate increase now in effect on a tem- 
porary basis, and a $1.4 billion subsidy, the 
Postal Service has virtually wiped out its 
long-standing deficit and considers itself 
self-supporting in its first year of operation. 

If the rate changes now in effect on a tem- 
porary basis are finally approved, Hargrove 
said, the service will be in a position to op- 
erate on a sound financial basis for the first 
time in many years. 

END IN 1984 

The subsidy, he explained, takes two 
forms. One is a general public subsidy to 
keep rates lower than they would otherwise 
be. The other subsidy is for certain types 
of mailers—the blind whose mail goes free, 
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non-profit organizations using second, third 
class and some fourth class mail who are 
given 10 years to get to the point where they 
at least pay the out-of-pocket costs of their 
mail, and the second-class and other com- 
mercial mailers who are given five years to 
reach the proposed increase in their mailing 
charges. The subsidies are supposed to be 
phased out by 1984, when the Postal Service 
is expected to become self-supporting with- 
out subsidy. 

Unlike private business, the Postal Serv- 
ice isn't supposed to make a profit, but it 
is supposed to break even. 

Congress and the administration expected 
the first round of rate increases to cover 
substantial wage increases for the postal 
workers. There had already been talk how- 
ever, of seeking a second increase next spring 
to cover subsequent wage boosts, but Blount 
told Hargrove last week that he won’t ask 
for another increase to take effect next July 
because he wants to cooperate with the 
President's anti-inflation program. 

The President's freeze has already caught 
the Postal Service with a third-class mail 
increase it can’t put into effect and a sched- 
uled pay boost it can’t pay. Right now, 
Blount—like any other businessman—is 
waiting to see what kind of guidelines are 
forthcoming on which he can do some wage 
and price planning. 

Blount is not the final arbiter on the price 
of stamps. Here’s how a rate increase comes 
to be: The Postmaster General tells the 
Board of Governors that the Postal Service 
has a gap between the money it takes in 
and what it pays out. So the Board of Gov- 
ernors authorizes him to lay the facts and 
specific proposals before the Postal Rate 
Commission, a separate regulatory board, 
which holds hearings and fixes rates for postal 
services and products. 

If the Postal Rate Commission has not 
reached a rate decision in 90 days, the pro- 
posed rate is published in the Federal Reg- 
ister and 10 days later, may take effect on 
a temporary basis. 

That's where we are now on the eight- 
cent stamp and other proposed rate in- 
creases. The five-man Postal Rate Commis- 
sion heard 96 witnesses, accumulated about 
250 exhibits and over 12,000 typed pages of 
testimony. Now its hearings are complete; 
the Postal Service and other intervenors are 
preparing their briefs; the hearing examiner 
is working on his findings and the commis- 
sion is going over the evidence while waiting 
to review his report and make its rate 
decision. 

The commission could say the stamp 
should cost more or less than the Postal 
Service has put in effect on a temporary 
basis. In other words, it could say the stamp 
should cost nine cents or seven cents— 
although that’s pretty unlikely in view of the 
pay raises it has to finance. Or it could say 
the postal deficit—the gap between expenses 
and revenue—could be made up solely with 
second- or third-class rather than first-class 
increases, That's unlikely too, because sec- 
ond-class mail’ (used by newspapers and 
magazines) is already set for a 140 percent 
boost, and third class mail, facing a 28 per- 
cent increase, will be covering its costs and 
making a healthy contribution to postal 
overhead. 

Once the commission reaches a conclu- 
sion, its decision is submitted to the nine- 
man Board of Governors. The governors can 
approve the commission's decision and order 
it into effect. Or it can allow the decision to 
take effect under protest and either ask the 
court for a ruling or send it back to the 
commission to take another look. 

Or the governors may reject the commis- 
ston’s decision and the Postal Service may 
resubmit its request to the commission for 
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reconsideration, Then, the commission tries 
again. 

The second time around, the governors, by 
unanimous written consent of all of them, 
can modify the decision if they find that it 
doesn't give the Postal Service as much reye- 
nue as it needs to make ends meet. 

The Postal Rate Commission is expected 
to meke its decision by Christmas. What 
takes so much time is the fact that many 
different rates for various classes of mail 
have to be settled and some are very 
controversial. 

Some newspapers and magazines have al- 
ready raised their rates because of the ad- 
mittedly large increase in second-class rates, 
and Look Magazine blamed the Postal Serv- 
ice for putting it out of business. Hargrove 
doesn’t buy that. 

“In 1970,” he said, “Look lost $5 million. 
Its postage costs for that year were $4 mil- 
lion. If we had given them free postage, they 
still would have lost $1 million. Under the 
circumstances, it’s hard to see how we caused 
their demise.” 

As far as Hargrove is concerned the rate 
is fairer today than it used to be when Con- 
gress ran the show. 

The Postal Service doesn't expect to raise 
the price of stamps every time its three- 
quarters of a million employes get a raise— 
even though 80 percent of its operating costs 
are labor related. Instead, it’s looking for 
Ways to save money. 

One early money-saving gambit that paid 
off was an offer to give a bonus to veteran 
employes in the headquarters and regional 
offices who retired. A high percentage of the 
eligibles—about 2,000—took advantage of 
the offer, and the Postal Service will pay 
out $20 million in bonuses. While that was 
a sizable bite, it enabled the Postal Service to 
reduce its next budget by $80 million. Har- 
grove, for one, hopes to make that an annual 
savings by keeping the level of employment 
down, At the end of the fiscal year, there 
were 13,000 fewer employes despite a 2 billion 
piece increase in the mail. 

The present work force totals 728,000, and 
the Postal Service expects to get it down to 
719,000 a year from now. For postal employes 
it's a new ball game. Manual work is giving 
way to machines, which do the job both 
swifter and more efficiently. Employes are 
being trained in the new technology and for 
the first time, management courses are being 
given to create a more professional team— 
the kind of courses that every enlightened 
private business offers its men regularly. 

A more businesslike organization has been 
set up across the country to make better 
use of the better-trained managers, 

What that means to the public is that a 
new cadre of managers will be held responsi- 
ble for keeping the mail moving at the new 
standards of high speed, managers who will 
be encouraged to spark with new ideas and 
rewarded for their ingenuity. 

Here’s Postmaster General Blount’s forecast 
of what lies ahead for the Postal Service: 

“Five years from now I see a nationwide 
utility known as the U.S. Postal Service 
operating efficiently and effectively and giv- 
ing service at an economical’ cost.” 


JIM FULTON 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 7, 1971 
Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I had the 


privilege of serving with Jim FULTON on 
the Science and Astronautics Committee 
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for all the years I have been a Member of 
the Congress. Jim demonstrated over the 
years, as the ranking Republican on that 
committee, an imagination toward the 
future possibilities in space that uniquely 
qualified him for a committee exploring 
new worlds and seeking new answers. 
Although my first reaction to many of 
his ideas was that they were farfetched 
and impractical, over the years I saw 
many of them become realities which 
were adopted by our Nation’s space pro- 
gram. He often showed himself to be 
ahead of his time in this way. Jim’s 
uniqueness and ability to stimulate 
thought will be sorely missed on the 
Science and Astronautics Committee, by 
our Nation’s space program and by his 
colleagues in Congress. 


SEX DISCRIMINATION IN HEW 
HON. BELLA S. ABZUG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mrs. ABZUG. Mr. Speaker, it is sad to 
observe that our Federal agencies, which 
should be in the forefront of the fight to 
end job discrimination against women, 
are lagging shamefully in fulfilling this 
responsibility. 

A revealing article on this subject, 
written by Judy Chase, appears in the 
October 15 issue of Science. I think that 
it would be of interest to my colleagues, 
and insert it in the Record at the con- 
clusion of my remarks: 


INSE HEW; WOMEN PROTEST SEX 
DISCRIMINATION 
(By Judy Chase) 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HEW) is a massive conglomeration 
of agencies trying to fill the cradle-to-grave 
needs of all Americans. Increasingly, how- 
ever, HEW is facing charges of not even meet- 
ing the 9-to-5 needs of its own employees. 

Nearly two-thirds of HEW’s 102,000: em- 
ployees in Washington, D.C., are women, a 
higher percentage than any other cabinet- 
level department, and dissidents among them 
complain that HEW systematically relegates 
them to “second-class” status. Although 
blacks in HEW have gained by using con- 
frontation tactics, women employees so far 
have been apprehensive about defying de- 
partment officials. Secretary Elliot L. Rich- 
ardson has been more responsive to employee 
demands than his predecessor Robert H. 
Finch, particularly since blacks staged a sit- 
in last December which resulted in 52 arrests 
and a lot of unfavorable publicity. Richard- 
son seems to be testing a different approach 
on women: several women interviewed said 
they think he may be trying to divert the ire 
of his female employees and avoid further 
embarrassment by making token concessions 
before dissatisfaction spreads. 

To satisfy some of the women’s demands 
for equality, HEW last March established a 
Women's Action Program (WAP), which 
Richardson defined in a 17 February memo 
to assistant secretaries and agency heads as a 
program which “will assist me in meeting my 
commitments to women in HEW, as well as 
to the growing issue of women's rights and 
responsibilities in the society.” In fact, the 


1 HEW employees in the Washington, D.C., 
metropolitan area totaled 101,977 as of 
1 July; nationwide, they totaled 442,111, 
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program lacks sufficient resources and 
people to do much original research or the 
authority necessary to play more than a 
passive advisory role in the making of pro- 
gram and policy decisions that affect women. 
Members of WAP—although they did manage 
to squeeze in occasional “consciousness-rais- 
ing” sessions with department employees of 
both sexes—spent most of the program's 
first 6 months writing recommendations for 
the Secretary based on the extremely sparse 
sex-differentiated data which now exist. 

Some WAP boosters say there are indica- 
tions that President Nixon's 5 percent cut- 
back in government employment will be used 
as an excuse to reduce the p "s ca- 
pabilities further. WAP’s initial 6-month 
budget of approximately $100,000 did not even 
cover the salaries of the 15 women involved 
full-time, and it is debatable whether the 
program can get as much for the next half 
year. Xandra Kayden, 31, who joined HEW 
in 1969 as a management intern in educa- 
tion after completing work for her master’s 
degree at Columbia University, gave notice 
months ago that she planned to return to 
graduate school on 15 September, but her re- 
placement has not yet been named, After at 
least two female administrators with proven 
records of doing something for women ex- 
Pressed interest in the director's job, HEW 
reportedly downgraded the position from a 
proposed GS-17 (salary $32,546 to $36,886) 
to GS-15 ($24,251 to $31,523) in order to dis- 
courage them. 

Bernice Sandler; who, as spokeswoman for 
the Women's Equity Action League (WEAL) * 
filed specific charges with HEW against 250 
universities, abandoned the firing line ear- 
lier this year to become WAP’s deputy di- 
rector for policy—but her activism was even 
less appreciated internally than it was out- 
side HEW. She left HEW in August. Further- 
more, most of WAP's first members were de- 
tailees who returned to their regular HEW 
jobs in September, leaving only a handful 
of women to keep WAP alive until Richard- 
son decides where the program is going. He 
is reportedly considering separating women 
employees’ concerns from external problems 
of women and placing the former under 
HEW’s Equal Employment Opportunity office 
(EEO). If past experience with including 
women’s problems under EEO is any indica- 
tion, such an action could be a decisive set- 
back to the department’s women. 

The success of the women’s movement 
within HEW depends largely on the women 
employees’ determination to effect change. 
Right now, even WAP members seem con- 
tent to let male administrators define their 
movement for them. Women’s leaders 
throughout the department—many of them 
white, middle-aged, middle-class profes- 
sionals—stressed the “official,” “moderate” 
nature of their efforts in interviews with Sci- 
ence. Many became defensive at the sug- 
gestion of a link between WAP and the 
national women’s liberation movement be- 
cause, while they are committed to upgrad- 
ing women's employment status, they are 
leery of a movement that may involve further 
changes in their relationships with men. 
Few of the HEW women scientists inter- 
viewed were willing to discuss personal griey- 
ances with a reporter, preferring to limit 
themselves to generalizations; and those who 
talked about themselves agreed to do so only 
on the condition that their names be with- 
held. 


* Kayden has been serving in the WAP pro- 
gram as a consultant with a salary approxi- 


mately equivalent to that of a GS-12 
($15,040 to $19,549). 

® WEAL was incorporated in 1968 in Ohio 
to promote greater economic progress on the 
part of American women and to seek solu- 
tions to economic, educational, tax, and em- 
ployment problems affecting women. There 
are members in more than 34 states. 
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Even if WAP had all the support needed 
to deal with the problems of HEW women, 
the problems they face are monumental. 
Women comprise 63 percent of all HEW em- 
ployees, but they are concentrated in the 
routine, dead-end jobs below the GS-9 water- 
shed mark, and they are paid accordingly. 
The higher the salary and status of an HEW 
job, the more likely it is to be filled by a man. 
About 89 percent of the agency's women 
hold ratings of GS-9 and below, and their 
proportion declines steadily from grades 11 
through 16. The median grade for all women 
in HEW is 5.2 compared with 10.9 for men—a 
difference of 5 grades. There are only four 
women among the 75 HEW employees with 
grade 17 civil service ratings, and no women 
among the 19 with GS-18 ratings. Of 21 per- 
sons specifically designated as top executives 
in HEW, Patricia R. Hitt, assistant secre- 
tary for community and field services, is the 
lone woman, In some individual agencies 
within the department, women are even less 
visible among upper-echelon employees. For 
instance, there are no women above grade 15 
in the National Institutes of Health (NIH). 

HEW’s 344 public advisory committees of 
nongovernmental experts, more than half of 
which serve NIH, are also characterized by a 
paucity of women. At NIH, for instance, there 
are only 105 women among the 1939 mem- 
bers of the various advisory groups, which 
shape the course of extramural research 
affecting both sexes. The only NIH commit- 
tees on which women predominate are the 
seven concerned with nurses’ training, ac- 
cording to a survey by Florence Moog, a zool- 
ogy professor at Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

A limited supply of women scientists in the 
United States, due to well-documented dis- 
crimination in higher education, as well as 
other factors, explains why the female-male 
ratio in the 11 to 18 grade range at NIH is 
considerably lower than the 50-50 one might 
reasonably expect. Actually, NIH employs 
more than its share of the available women 
scientists. Nevertheless, the inadequate sup- 
ply argument fails to explain why the pro- 
portion of women declines progressively be- 
tween grades 11 and 15, or why women's share 
of positions in the grades usually assigned to 
lab technicians (GS-7 to GS-9) is 67 percent, 
while in the grades usually reserved for top 
administrators (GS-16 and up), it is 0 per- 
cent. Nor does it account for Moog’s calcula- 
tion that 2.8 percent of NIH’s extramural ad- 
visers (excepting those on nursing commit- 
tees) are women, while 7.5 percent of all 
Ph.D. scientists and 7 percent of all doctors 
in the United States are women. 

Regardless of rank, HEW women, like most 
women in the U.S. labor force, perform 
“mainly the long-accepted ‘serving’ jobs: 
clerks, secretaries, nurses, staff assistants, and 
occasionally a ‘deputy chief’ of something. 
Positions of real program responsibility and 
authority—with few exceptions—are held by 
men,” 4 

Although comprehensive data on specific 
agencies, such as NIH, are unavailable, small- 
scale studies and the experiences of individ- 
ual women interviewed suggest certain 
patterns. There are proportionally more pro- 
fessional women scientists in the agency's 
extramural division than in its intramural 
division. In the extramural sector, profes- 
sional women tend to work as intermediate- 
level scientist-administrators. Women are 
mainly technicians in the intramural labora- 
tories, although a select few do research. A 
disproportionate share of NIH’s high-rank- 
ing women are in the Division of Nursing. 

Joy Hochstadt-Ozer, a guestworker at NIH 
from the American Heart Association, told 
Science that a study she conducted on a 
sample of 596 National Heart and Lung In- 


t Taken from an unpublished 8 July 1969 
HEW report entitled “Equal Employment Op- 
portunity for Women.” 
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stitute employees shows that, in general, 
there is “a 2 to 3 grade difference between 
men and women with the same education and 
service time.’ The median GS rating for 
women with Ph.D.’s is 13 (salary $17,761 to 
$23,089), whereas for men with Ph.D.'s it is 
15 ($24,251 to $31,523). 

Those women who do climb to the higher 
grades rarely wield authority as directors or 
chiefs. For instance, only one of the intra- 
mural laboratory chiefs at NIH or the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) 
is a woman, and only two women now serve 
as branch chiefs in the institutes’ extra- 
mural divisions, Jane Wilcox, now with the 
Florida State Health Department, told 
Science that she left her job as acting chief 
of the extramural Cardiac Diseases Branch 2 
months ago, after 20 years with NIH, because 
she realized she was only filling the job until 
a man could be recruited to replace her. 
“They told me the reason I couldn't be chief 
was that they needed an M.D. [she holds an 
Sc.D. (doctor of science degree) in epide- 
miology], but the man who replaced me is 
not an M.D. Also, he has had less than 1 year’s 
experience at NIH and is 10 to 15 years 
younger than I am.” Two other women sci- 
entists who are still employed in the insti- 
tutes related similar experiences during 
interviews. 

The Food and Drug Administration (FDA) 
provides another example of the problems 
women encounter when they aspire to de- 
cision-making posts. In the FDA's 17 field 
offices, there are no women among 90 top 
managers and supervisors. When one field 
office designated a woman as acting super- 
visory inspector recently, every man under 
her called in sick, according to Charlotte 
Gallogly, the agency’s detailee to WAP, who 
said she heard about the incident at a con- 
ference last summer. 

Among the reasons women don’t tend to 
become policy-makers in HEW is that they 
lack tLe experience often required, said Elsa 
A. Porter, chief of the departments Man- 
power Planning and Staffing branch. At 
NIMH, for example, where experience as a 
laboratory secticn chief is usually prerequl- 
site to an internal promotion to lab chief, 
women account for only two of the current 
40 section chiefs. A few women get adminis- 
tra*ive experience in the institutes’ extra- 
mural programs, such as NIH’s Division of 
Research Grants, but they usually are as- 
signed to head impotent service units. 
“Where do you go from Claims Review Section 
Head, Property Utilization Section Head, or 
Shipping Unit Head?” asked one high- 
ranking NIH woman. 

Women also miss out on special training 
opportunities at federal institutes, confer- 
ences, or seminars, Porter saic. The experi- 
ence of one high-ranking female doctor at 
NIA indicates the deep-seated prejudices that 
bar women, The M.D. said that about 2 years 
ago her lab section head recommended her 
for a slot in a top-level administrative train- 
ing program, pending approval by he- insti- 
tute. “What does she want it for?” was the 
selector’s immediate and only reply, she said. 
He never even bothered to interview her, 
she said. 

Women scientists whose highest priority is 
to do laboratory research in their specialized 
fields often have to choose that over advance- 
ment in the bureaucracy. Although the same 
problem faces men scientists, it is more acute 
for women. A female Ph.D. who has worked 
in one NIH lab nearly 17 years, told Science 
that the one time she requested a promotion 
from grade 13 to 14 she was turned down. 
“He [her lab chief] knows I’m not likely to 
leave,” she said. “Lab chiefs are very much 
aware that women tend to follow their 
husbands and, therefore, are not likely to 
leave for jobs in other parts of the country. 
Many men in my position probably would 
have left, but I can’t afford to push too hard. 
I probably could get a promotion by going 
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over to Grants or FDA, but right now I don’t 
want to spend a lot of time reviewing 
applications.” 

Another woman Ph. D. in an NIH lab said 
she had to take a grade cut in order to land 
her job there, “I was simply informed that 
it was very bad I was a woman,” she said. 
“They promised to raise my grade back from 
11 to 12 in a year. Eight years later, I finally 
did get my 12 back—and I'm still a 12.” 


MATERNITY MADE DIFFICULT 


HEW guarantees very little assistance to 
career-minded women in the form of ma- 
ternity benefits, day care, or part-time em- 
ployment opportunities, said WAP member 
Ruth Krubit. “There is no such thing as 
maternity leave,” she said, although a woman 
may use up to 26 days of combined vacation 
time and sick leave (if she has it coming) to 
have her child. Her supervisor willing, she 
may take up to a year’s leave without pay, 
but after 14 weeks the Civil Service Commis- 
sion does not guarantee her job back as it 
does men entering the military service, she 
added. Also, according to Krubit, the time 
HEW women take for maternity leave does 
not count toward promotions or retirement 
benefits as does the time most male employ- 
ees spend in the military. 

HEW’s two day-care centers, both demon- 
stration projects that opened this year, pro- 
vide developmental care for a maximum com- 
bined total of 110 children of Washington 
employees. One center’s waiting list of 200 
children attests to a greater need, and some 
HEW women are advocating that the depart- 
ment offer day care as an employee benefit 
like health insurance. However, Krubit said 
that a December 1970 memo from the Office 
of Management and Budget directed depart- 
ment heads not to spend salaries and expense 
money for day care. 

Part-time employment is formally available 
to a total of 40 professional women; under 
a program called the Professional and Execu- 
tive Corps, although only 20 of these slots 
are now filled. A WAP survey shows that a 
total of 1324 women and 266 men work at 
HEW on a part-time basis, but most of them 
are clerk-typists and secretaries. According 
to Porter, “An extremely rigid accounting 
system, based on estimates of full-time, per- 
manent employment, makes it difficult to 
extend part-time opportunities to large 
numbers of professional women.” 

Theoretically, with such programs as EEO 
and Upward Mobility, there should be no 
need for a separate program to deal with 
women’s employment problems. But both 
EEO and Upward Mobility were originally 
designed for blacks, who enjoy higher politi- 
cal priority than women in HEW, and the 
blacks who administer both programs place 
little emphasis on women's concerns. Samuel 
M. Hoston, a black who heads EEO, was 
assigned responsibility for developing a 
women's program 3 years ago, but a former 
EEO staff member said virtually all he did in 
that capacity was joke about being “the offi- 
cial sex coordinator.” Hoston admits that his 
program, which employs about 800 persons 
throughout HEW’s various agencies and 
regional offices, has traditionally focused on 
black concerns, but he contends that he has 
never had enough staff or money to do much 
for women. James A. Robinson, vice-chair- 
man of the $20-million Upward Mobility 
program's steering committee, told Science 
that, although he considers the women’s 
issue important, his priority, as a black male, 
is “to strengthen the black family unit by 
providing a strong male breadwinner.” 

HEW women’s advocates ask where that 
leaves black women, who, together with other 
minority members of their sex, comprise 75 
percent of all the department's minority 
employees and 32 percent of all its women. 
In terms of status, it leaves them concen- 
trated at the very bottom. Nearly half of 
HEW’s minority workers are in grades 1 to 4 
and 85 percent of these are women, In terms 
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of the officially sponsored advocacy structure, 
it leaves them outside. 

Interviews with black women at HEW in- 
dicate that, in general, they see WAP as a 
program conceived by white women to pro- 
mote white women’s interests. As Marion E. 
Primus, a young, black, social science analyst 
detailed to the Women’s Action Program 
from NIMH, analyzed the situation: “You 
don’t have a heavy concentration of blacks 
involved in women’s action because many 
feel they have to deal with their blackness 
first. Some say: ‘Hell, what good is this to 
me? Let me get up there where they [white 
women] are, first.’ As a mental health pro- 
fessional, I am perhaps more interested in 
the Women’s Action Program than I would 
be otherwise.” 

One of the most critical obstacles to achiev- 
ing equity for HEW’s women is the precon- 
ceived attitudes of both sexes about the role 
of women, Expressed attitudes of men at the 
managerial and supervisory levels make wom- 
en's rights advocates particularly angry. Es- 
telle R. Ramey, a Georgetown University 
professor of physiology who occasionally ad- 
dresses NIH women’s meetings, related a cou- 
ple of typical comments men there have made 
in responses to her remarks: “One man told 
told me he never discriminates against hiring 
a woman in his lab,” she said. “As he put it: 
‘I've always said you get more talent for the 
buck. Women are usually willing to come in 
at lower grade levels than men.’ Another one 
told me: ‘Frankly, I am less comfortable 
working with professional women than men.’ 
But I noticed he has a lot of women lab 
technicians working for him.” 

Although Richardson seems more sympa- 
thetic to feminist concerns than many men 
under him, several HEW women noted that 
his sensitivity is recently acquired. Only last 
year he publicly made a remark about women 
(facetious, he later claimed) that he prob- 
ably wouldn't have dared make about blacks. 
During a meeting with young management 
interns, Richardson said he would hire a 
woman for an upper-grade position if one 
applied; but it was his impression that 
women did not want responsibility, He cited 
as evidence that he hardly ever saw women 
on commuter flights. 

As for the White House, one way to measure 
the attitude toward women is by looking at 
the President's record on women’s appoint- 
ments. The number of HEW women in grades 
16 to 18 increased from 12 as of 1 May 1971 
to 15 as of 1 August 1971; during the same 
period the number of HEW men in the same 
grade range increased from 358 to 372, Many 
employees in GS-16 to 18 slots are presiden- 
tial appointees, and all in that range re- 
quire political clearance. Elsewhere, Nixon’s 
record for appointing women is equally 
undistinguished. 

For example, although he claims to have 
named 200 women to advisory groups, he falls 
to.add that 61 of these are on a single com- 
mittee—the Advisory Committee on the Arts 
of the John F, Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. The President did issue a 
memo on 21 April 1971 directing all heads of 
executive departments and agencies to de- 
velop and enact by year’s end plans to 
increase the number of women in positions 
classified GS-13 and above and the number 
of women on public advisory committees. 
But, noting the President’s new economic 
policies and the fact that his memo is moot 
on any action beyond December, several vet- 
eran HEW women interviewed said they in- 
terpret it as an empty, last-minute-gesture to 
camouflage his abysmal record on women’s 
appointments until election day 1972. 

Women’s attitudes about themselves also 
hinder them from asserting themselves as 
men’s intellectual and professional equals, 
because society does not consider aggressive 
behavior “feminine.” Most women in the 
department have remained silent on the 
women’s issue so far, but that does not mean 
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they don't have problems. Many women 
misunderstand the discriminatory oral prac- 
tices operating against them. “It also depends 
on how they define discrimination,” Ramsey 
observed. “If you see yourself as a researcher 
in a lab under a great male scientist, and 
he treats you well, then you don't think 
you're discriminated against, but, if you 
think you should have the same options 
as men with similar talents and experience, 
then you realize you are. Equality in job 
situations will come when female mediocrity 
moves along at the same rate as male medi- 
ocrity—not when a female Einstein makes 
it.” 

Some women who have fought thelr way up 
through the thicket, and, in some cases, come 
out with jobs comparable to men’s, feel that, 
if they could overcome the hardships, 
younger women should be able to also. These 
women sometimes have a negative image of 
their sex and refuse to be associated with 
other women in women's groups. Increas- 
ingly, however, well-respected and highly 
qualified women are becoming involved. For 
example, membership in the National Insti- 
tutes of Health Organization for Women, an 
independent advocacy group composed mostly 
of professional women employees, has grown 
from a handful to 300 during its first year. 

This month, WAP in recommending for- 
mally to Richardson that the program be 
continued as essentially an advisory group, 
according to Kayden. “We don't want to be 
women doing things for women, but a cat- 
alyst to change the system, so that women 
can have an equal opportunity to participate 
within it,” she explained. The advisory ap- 
proach she outlined is similar to that tred 
by blacks in the early days of EEO, Hoston 
commented, “and we found it didn’t work. 
You have to get involved in the making of 
program and policy decisions.” 

Perhaps the most potent force undermin- 
ing the HEW women’s movement is fear of 
reprisal. Not only the silent women, but also 
movement leaders throughout the depart- 
ment, share the fear that they will be labeled 
“troublemakers.” The vocal women have 
been emboldened by the Secretary's official 
endorsement of WAP, which makes it re- 
spectable to organize and express one’s con- 
cerns. But it is doubtful that, at this time, 
the momentum of the HEW women’s move- 
ment could sustain itself independently. 
That could change. 


HEW Apvisory Joss to Go TO WOMEN 


Almost all upcoming appointments to HEW 
advisory committees will be filled by women, 
if HEW officials take to heart a strongly 
worded memorandum issued on 29 Septem- 
ber by Secretary of HEW Elliot L. Richardson. 
The committees covered by the directive in- 
clude the 181 advisory committees—staffed 
by some 2000 scientists—which advise the 
National Institutes of Health on the funding 
of research and training in health-related 
fields. 

The new directive updates a 4 June memo- 
randum in which the Secretary urged HEW 
officials to pay heed to the importance of 
hiring more women. The new statement is 
more pointed: 

“At least one woman shall be appointed to 
each advisory committee by December 31 if 
there is a qualified woman available for 
appointment. Substantial representation of 
women shall be deemed to be one female 
for every two males. Assuming qualified 
women are available to fill vacancies, at least 
one-third of all nominees or appointees for 
committees shall be women.” 

The document instructs HEW officials to 
make monthly progress reports to Edward 
Henley, II, the committee management ofi- 
cer for HEW. 

The directive stipulates that “all advisory 
committees shall have a substantial repre- 
sentation of women as soon as possible.” But 
it offers what would appear to be a loophole 
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for those advisory committees—including 
many of the NIH committees—that deal with 
technical matters; “This definition shall not 
apply to appointments to technical level ad- 
visory committees if it is determined after 
substantial efforts at recruitment that suffi- 
cient women are not available in a given 
field of expertise.” 

Ronald Lamont-Havers, Associate Director 
of NIH for Extramural Research and Train- 
ing, says that for several months, NIH has 
been looking at the issue of female repre- 
sentation on its advisory boards and is keep- 
ing lists of women scientists who might oual- 
ify for vacancies. He says that the goal of one 
woman for every two men on NIH commit- 
tees cannot possibly be achieved by 31 
December. Committee members serve for 
4-year terms; hence only one-fourth of the 
membership terminates each year. 

Julia Apter, professor of surgery at Rush 
Medical College and a women’s rights 
activist, estimates that, exclusive of women 
on the nursing panels (who are, by and large, 
nurses rather than academic or industrial 
scientists), only 48 of the 181 NIH scientific 
advisory committees have women as voting 
members, A total of 52 women currently sit 
on the panels, a decline from her head count 
of 141 women 3 years ago. 

Apter also estimates that 499 positions on 
these committees have or will become vacant 
at some time during 1971. Of these, 254 have 
been filled, but only 9 of them by women, and 
about 13 by other minority group members. 
She says, 245 vacancies remain unfilled. Bar- 
ring any loopholes, the new Richardson 
directive could mean that these prized seats 
will go to women scientists. 


THE NEED FOR PRISON REFORM 
HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleague, Representative Wirtmm R, 
ANDERSON of Tennessee, made an excel- 
lent speech regarding prison reform on 
October 5, 1971. Representative ANDERSON 
spoke at Potter’s House, Washington, 
D.C., an ecumenical coffee house opera- 
ting under the auspices of the Church of 
the Saviour. His remarks are worthy of 
our attention: 


REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM R. 
ANDERSON 


There has been vast discussion about the 
tragic incident at Attica—the 42 who died, 
and omens of future turmoil within our sys- 
tem of corrections. 

Much of the talk which this event has 
stimulated has centered on means for “quell- 
ing” such disturbances, increasing security, 
and tightening controls. 

Indeed, what happened at Attica has not 
awakened a new American conscience; it has 
only divided and further polarized the Ameri- 
can people, Governor Reagan of California 
attributes prison rebellion to a “hard core” 
group of revolutionaries who seek to over- 
throw the system, a reaction which is all too 
common among persons who would rather 
put the 426,000 Americans behind jail bars 
out of sight and out of mind, 

In a cumulative sense we have been having 
Atticas for a iong time. Thus, if the true cause 
is a “hard core” of revolutionaries, we have 
had a “hard core” of revolutionaries for a 
long time. The Attica of a few weeks ago was 
unique only in the appalling number of lives 
lost, and in the extent to which a whole net- 
work of shocking circumstances merged to 
form one epic tragedy. 
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The real causes of prison rebellion stem 
from our most fundamental concepts of jus- 
tice and order in America, which can be 
traced back many years, It involves the basic 
concepts of “punishment,” and “deterrence.” 
When we finally erase the notion that if one 
is punished enough he will make a good 
citizen, we will be on the track of making 
meaningful reforms. We must begin to realize 
that approximately 95 percent of the crimes 
in this nation are stimulated by causes which 
punishment will only make worse: 

1. The major crimes of passion, which in- 
clude most of the murders and sexual as- 
saults committed annually, cannot be and 
never have been deterred by stiff sentencing 
and harsh treatment. 

2. The economically motivated crimes— 
robbery, burglary, and holdups—cannot be 
prevented by the threat of imprisonment, 
and the causes of such are often aggravated 
by the financial hardships faced by a newly 
released felon. 

3. The third major category of criminal 
behavior involves abuses directly related to 
physical dependency on drugs, be it alcohol 
or heroin. The punitive atmosphere of prison 
life only aggravates the drug dependent per- 
son to recede to his former state. 

4. The last major category of our 95 per- 
cent figure includes those felons who suf- 
fered from mental illness, and who should 
be under the care of trained and qualified 
psychologists and psychiatrists. 

There is only one area in which the threat 
of long term imprisonment acts as.an effec- 
tive and reliable deterrent to criminal behav- 
ior, and that is in the category of what has 
come to be called “White collar” crime— 
corporate price fixing deals, kick back ar- 
rangements, and the activities of organized 
crime syndicates. It is only in these in- 
stances that the threat of incarceration has 
actually proven to deter further abuses. 

Rather than deterring crime, our system 
of corrections is, in fact, encouraging it. 

Last spring Alvin W. Cohn, director of 
correctional programs of the Center for Ad- 
ministration of Justice at American Univer- 
sity, said, “I don’t know of anyone in the 
field who is willing to state that the prison 
system materially reduces crime. In fact, it 
produces embittered people who for the most 
part leave to be bigger and better criminals.” 

Excerpts from the many letters I have re- 
ceived from prisoners seem to demonstrate 
the validity of what Director Cohn said. A 
few of these: 

“Mr. Anderson. ...in the jail I 
am not able to protect my rights nor able to 
prepare for trial, the sleeping on floors and 
poor food and brutality of the jail guards 
greatly hampers a poor man who is unable to 
post bail, so he pleads guilty and tries to get 
out of jail.” r 

“Mr, Anderson. ...I am being forced to 
commit homosexual acts at the point of a 
prison made knife. .. .” 

“Mr. Anderson... . Dope flows through 
this prison like water.” 

“Mr. Anderson. .. . While I was out of 
prison, I was working 14 to 15 hours a day, 
six to seven days a week, trying to help my 
dad to pay off some of his bills, and trying 
to save some money, . . . now that Iam back 
(in jail) my dad will lose everything... .” 

“Mr. Anderson. ...I have been in the 
hole for a month because I feared for my life 
at my work station, and refused to work.” 

The letters keep coming. 

Conditions such as these are by no means 
rare. At San Quentin one prisoner remarked 
earlier this year, “Here you lose all sense of 
values. A human life is worth 35¢, the price 
of a pack of cigarettes. After five years on 
the inside, how can you expect me to care 
about somebody when I get outside?” 

Throughout the nation, in over 4,000 local 
jails, 187 state prisons, and 39 federal institu- 
tions, both guards and inmates are ridden 
with fear. Guards are grossly underpaid. Cor- 
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rections officers, whose job requires them to 
be at once, counselor, judge, and police offi- 
cer, rarely make more than a Washington 
bus driver. 

Where do we go from here? Where will we 
place our priorities in order to exact true 
reform within our system of corrections? We 
are confronted with two major difficulties. 
The first is jurisdiction; the second is 
finances. 

The U.S. corrections network is a maze of 
uncoordinated and overlapping functions 
and facilities which share no common frame- 
work, despite the fact that for lack of space 
federal prisoners are often housed in state 
facilities, youths are imprisoned in adult 
institutions, and local jails are very often 
used as temporary custodial quarters for 
prisoners of all types while in transit. 

Thus it is that we encounter a strange mix 
of persons all at odds with one or more 
facets of society, locked together and trans- 
ferring habits and knowledge of their par- 
ticular problems to one another. Nationally, 
52 percent of the persons in local jails are 
confined for reasons other than being con- 
victed of a crime. Thirty-five percent are 
awaiting trial; 17 percent are awaiting trans- 
fer to other authorities. The other 48 percent 
in local facilities are convicted inmates. 

The range of offenses allegedly committed 
by the persons within these walls varies from 
traffic related offenses to murder. 

The plain fact is that local officials have 
neither the time nor the resources to differ- 
entiate between offenders or to treat them 
according to their needs. What is plainly 
needed are separate facilities for offenders at 
the first level of contact with institutional- 
ized life. Treatment afforded prisoners prior 
to sentencing is often much worse than that 
which is received after assignment to a 
prison. 

This brings us to the second difficulty— 
resources. Last year $390 million was appro- 
priated to the Justice Department for the 
FBI—only $90 million for the Bureau of 
Prisons, Ninety-five percent of that sum went 
purely for custodial purposes, Nationally, 
only three percent of the $1.5 billion spent on 
corrections was directed toward meaningful 
reform. 

In the entire American system there are 
only 50 full-time psychiatrists—one per 
8,000 prisoners. Eighty percent of the 
nation’s corrections personnel perform serv- 
ices of a custodial nature; and less than five 
percent of all prisoners are receiving any 
benefit whatsoever from constructive re- 
habilitation projects. 

Numerous officials who are particularly 
erudite on the subject of prisoner rehabilita- 
tion have stated that of current prison popu- 
lation at least 85 percent should be on a 
probationary or parole status, and that the 
remaining 15 percent should be housed in 
institutions of less than 100 individuals. 

Community oriented corrections are the 
only answer to the high recidivism rate of 
first offense felons. There can be no quarrel 
with the fact that to a major extent our cur- 
rent high rate of recidivism, which has been 
estimated at 40 percent, is directly caused 
by the damage done to individuals in con- 
finement, Although lack of research in this 
area makes accurate percentages impossible, 
it is safe to say that 80 percent of all the 
felonies committed in the United States are 
made by persons with a history of confine- 
ment, persons who have had prior exposure 
to our archaic system of corrections, persons 
for whom prior punishment has only made 
social adjustment all the more difficult, 

To shift the emphasis from punitive incar- 
ceration to meaningful rehabilitation will 
take more money and more controls. This 
year the Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration will be funded at a level of $699 
million, which is more than ten times the 
amount first authorized in fiscal year 1969. 
Yet, 85 percent of this amount is granted on 
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bloc basis to the states (based on popula- 
tion), provided the states submit a Law 
Enforcement Improvement plan showing a 
fairly even spread of monies between en- 
forcement programs, courts, and corrections. 
Thirty-two percent of the total money goes 
to corrections. While this may seem to be 
a substantial amount, it is insufficient. It 
will take large sums to build modern facili- 
ties nationwide. Even on the federal level, 
one-third of the prisons were constructed 
prior to 1900. It will take still additional 
effort and funds to truly professionalize 
the people charged with corrections and 
rehabilitation. 

Under Part E of the 1970 Safe Streets Act, 
$97 million will go purely to corrections, to 
improve ex-offender employment programs 
and juvenile services. 

But unless this authorization is increased, 
all that is advanced in the name of reform 
may prove to be more damaging than help- 
ful. An underfunded innovation can be more 
damaging than the evil it was designed to 
replace. 

For example: There have been many cases 
in which felons considered mentally unstable 
have been remanded to state hospitals rather 
than terms in prison. All very well. Yet these 
facilities themselves are so understaffed and 
underfunded that the following incident, 
attributed to a well-known judge by the 
Center Magazine, is not uncommon: 

“Judge David Bazelon tells the story of the 
fellow who was arrested in the District of 
Columbia for indecent exposure. The pros- 
ecuting attorney on the day of the trial 
thought the fellow looked a bit peculiar 
and, in his discretion, decided to send him 
out to St. Elizabeth’s menta lhospital in- 
stead of holding him for trial, in which case 
he would have gotten perhaps 60 days in 
jail. Fifteen years later this fellow was re- 
leased from St. Elizabeth’s and a week later 
he was arrested for indecent exposure.” 

This is but a small example of what can 
happen to one individual who finds himself 
the victim of our hodge-podge uncoordinated 
system of justice. 

The only way we will erase the onus of 
crime in a free society is to first recognize 
that in over 90 percent of all criminal cases 
we are dealing with persons with problems, 
and that they should be treated in a manner 
which will diminish, not increase, these per- 
sonal difficulties. The sledge hammer crack 
down approach will do no more than reap 
higher recidivism rates, more vengeful pris- 
oners, and more prison rebellions. 

In 1961 this country made a commitment 
to put a man on the moon in a decade. We 
did it. With the same type of national effort 
applied to crime and meaningful rehabilita- 
tion, I am certain we can make our streets 
and homes safe again. 

We must void the pitfalls of putting the 
rule of order above the rule of life. We must 
face the fact that billions of dollars must be 
committed to rehabilitation programs to 
aid persons at odds with society, rather than 
pushing them further and further away, be- 
hind stronger walls, out of sight and out of 
mind. We owe ourselves no less. 


FREDERICK, MD., CHOSEN AS 
OLYMPIC TRIALS SITE 


HON. GOODLOE E. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, the US. 
Olympic Committee has announced that 
it selected Frederick, Md., as the site of 
the 1972 women’s track and field Olympic 
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trials on July 7 and 8, 1972. This event 
will select the women’s track and field 
team to represent the United States in 
the games of the 10th Olympiad Au- 
gust 26 through September 10, 1972, in 
Munich, Germany. 

Selection of the site for these trials is 
largely based on significant performance 
of the community in the past. Frederick 
has a long history of participation in 
women's track and field events. It has 
excellent athletic facilities. The selection 
of Frederick for the trials indicates the 
importance of sports in this community 
and the intense local pride of the people. 
I want to congratulate all those who 
made Frederick’s successful competition 
possible. 


EDDIE COTTONSEED 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, we Ameri- 
cans have inventive minds whch function 
even under the most strenuous circum- 
stances. Proof comes from the Schulen- 
burg Sticker. Mrs. Florence Bosl has cap- 
tured the warm, even humorous flavor 
of the story of Eddie Janecka who may 
some day be called the Eddie Cottonseed 
somewhere near Qui Nhon, Vietnam. It 
is a well-written, good-time story about 
a spot in the world where we seldom get 
good news. It is positive journalism. It 
tells the patriotism of those hardy peo- 


ple of central Texas—and their love for 
their land and their heritage. Instead of 
complaining, Eddie Janecka did some- 


thing good, something symbolic, and 
something that may start a new way of 
life. 

I insert this in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp and I heartily recommend it for 
reading. 

The article follows: 


A Brr or DUBINA at Qui NHon 


The natives are a bit restless at Qui Nhon, 
Vietnam, and small wonder. 

It’s not the war; they cut their teeth on 
that. 

It’s those funny-looking things that 
American soldier rows in his little fenced-in 
garden, and we don’t mean his moustache. 

Specialist 4 Eddie Janecka, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Janecka of Dubina, thought 
about home a lot as he sweated under Viet- 
nam’s hot sun. It made him think of the 
cotton and other hot weather crops back 
home. 

It gave him an idea for a time-killer, and 
with permission from his commanding officer 
he sent home for various seed, cotton and 
milo among others, just to see how they'd 
grow at Qui Nhon. 

He had to dig out the rock soll on his 
base and replace it with soli that looked more 
like Dubina’s. And he hac to irrigate a lit- 
tle. But crops came up, and they’re doing 
fine, as any Dubina farmer can tell from 
the abore picture, 

The Vietnamese had never seen cotton or 
maize. They were particularly amazed when 
they saw the bolls open. And when they 
were told this fluffy stuff makes into cloth 
they were downright interested. Restless, you 
might say. 

One of these days there may spring up in 
the village of Qui Nhon a legend about a big, 
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smiling, American who distributed the seed 
from his strange plants. 
Maybe they will call him Eddie Cottonseed. 


A REMARKABLE HUMAN BEING 


HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, from time 
to time we have occasion to acclaim the 
courage, determination, and accomplish- 
ments of a truly remarkable human 
being. 

My constituent, Helen M. Cotton, of 
Granby, is such a person. 

A victim of cerebral palsy, Helen Cot- 
ton has overcome her disability to lead 
an active life most of us would call ex- 
hausting. Indeed, she is the best known 
resident of the fine community of Gran- 
by. Miss Cotton has enrolled in rigorous 
correspondence courses at the University 
of Oklahoma, has taught history classes 
at the Children’s Hospital, and has be- 
come a skilled student of and crusader for 
Political participation. 

She serves as an inspiration to us all, 
but most particularly to young people 
who are handicapped and who benefit 
from her wise counsel and her vigorous 
example of a full, productive life despite 
personal disadvantages. 

For the information and interest of my 
colleagues, a recent article about this 
brave and talented woman which ap- 
peared in the Hartford Courant follows: 
“Get INVOLVED,” Ex-PATIENT TELLS YOUTHS 

(By Francis Allen) 

Gransy—Helen M. Cotton, Granby's best 
known resident friend of President Nixon, 
Republican crusader, inveterate letter writer 
and history and political student-turned- 
teacher, will arrive in Newington today to 
teach a class in political participation at 
Newington Childrens Hospital. Miss Cotton 
is an alumnus of the hospital's high school. 
Since childhood, the 37-year old plucky 
young woman has been a victim of cerebral 
palsy. The disability caused her to enter the 
hospital at an early age. 

Her drive for self improvement is matched 
only by her zeal for politics and a determina- 
tion to inspire others to campaign for can- 
didates of either party. 

Last year she taught a similar class at 
Newington. A year ago, she also enrolled in 
a correspondence course in professional 
writing at the University of Oklahoma. 


PRESIDENTIAL PRAISE 


This year, a scholarship from ‘Newington’ 
made possible a course for Miss Cotton in post 
Civil War American History at the same uni- 
versity. 

This most recent undertaking drew a letter 
of praise from President Nixon, He wrote his 
Granby admirer: “While you are taking on 
a large assignment with the American History 
(course), the Nixons have no doubt that the 
same courage and vitality that have brought 
you across so many hurdles will see you over 
this one with complete success.” 

Miss Cotton's topic for her one-day course 
in Newington could easily substitute as a 
one-line description of her life: “Don’t Wait, 
Become Involved Now.” 

The lowering of the voting age to 18 puts 
members of the class on the threshold of 
political participation. She will remind her 
students that they are closer to the priv- 
ileges of voting than she was at their age. 

The indomitable Miss Cotton will arrive in 
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Newington today in the family car driven 

by her father, Harold B. Cotton, a life-long 

Democrat. The car will be crammed full of 

charts, pictures and teaching materials. 
BUTTON, BUTTON 

Each class member will receive a picture 
of President Nixon and a “Vote 18" button. 
Among the props for the course, is a sample 
voting machine. 

How the buttons came to school is one 
example of the teacher's determination never 
to accept ‘no.’ Unable to find the buttons in 
Connecticut, she wrote the National GOP 
headquarters in Washington. There were 
none to be had there, but buttons were fi- 
nally obtained from the New York State 
Republican Committee. 

A list of signers of personal messages to 
the class today represents national and state 
Republican leaders. Besides expressions of 
best wishes from President Nixon, the class 
will see greetings from: Vice President Ag- 
new; Gov. Meskill; John Volpe, secretary of 
transportation; Gov. Reagan of California, 
and former Connecticut Goy. John Lodge. 
He was governor when Miss Cotton was in 
Newington. 

Among national lawmakers sending letters 
are: U.S. Sen. Ribicoff, Weicker, Brooke, and 
Kennedy; Rep. Ella Grasso and Rep. Robert 
Steele. Other letter writers are Gloria Schaf- 
fer, secretary of state; Robert Dole, National 
Republican chairman and Don Sundquist, 
chairman of the National Young Republican 
Foundation, 

VOICE IMPORTANT 

The lesson today begins with a reminder 
of local elections this fall. 

“Many people feel that local elections are 
not important, but they are dead wrong. 
At the local level your voice is very impor- 
tant, because your local leaders are bound 
to be the leaders in your state, and many 
state leaders attain federal office. This is 
why it is important that you participate and 
help select the top qualified in your com- 
munity. 

“You have another important decision to 
make and that is which party should I 
join . . . You could be an independent 
voter but I would advise that you join a 
party. By not joining a party you are de- 
priving yourself of complete party partici- 
pation . . . I-am not telling you which 
party you should join ... but I am telling 
you that you will be the loser (otherwise) 
as you will have no voice at a party caucus 
in choosing your local officials ... When 
you have chosen your party, feel free to 
split your ticket but don't be changing your 
party affiliation as a party needs sound af- 
filiation . . . You should always have an 
open mind and vote the way you desire. 
Don’t allow anybody to push you around, 
as this isa free country. . .” 


IRELAND 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the modern 
history of the struggle of the Irish peo- 
ple for liberty is familiar to all of us. 
Recently, we have been made acutely 
aware that this struggle is not finished, 
that discrimination and injustice con- 
tinues in Northern Ireland. 

We daily read accounts of the num- 
ber of lives lost, the number of men 
wounded, and the number of children 
left homeless. The situation is mentioned, 
perhaps, in a passing conversation. Yet, 
because this tragedy has not directly and 
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painfully touched many of our lives, we 
too often remain silent. I am pleased, 
therefore, to join my distinguished col- 
league, the Honorable HucH Carey, in 
cosponsoring his resolution and in pray- 
ing for a new birth of peace in that 
troubled land. 


A LOOK AT PRISONS 
HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
volt at Attica has focused attention of 
many Americans on the problems of our 
prisons. Recently, a number of proposals 
have been introduced in the Congress 
which would revamp the correctional 
systems in the various States. I have sup- 
ported some progressive steps designed, 
among other things, to establish a Com- 
mission on Penal Reform, improve cor- 
rectional facilities and enhance job 
training and work opportunities for pro- 
bationers and those out on parole. 

Additional public concern is needed. 
In a useful series of radio editorials, 
WCBS-Radio, in New York City, broad- 
cast some of its views on the conditions 
in prisons and suggestions for reform. 

The text of the editorials follows: 

A Loox AT PRISONS 

There's little argument about it among 
most prison experts. The long-needed re- 
forms of the penal system in the United 
States must include more education and job 
training for prisoners. There is a need for 
more black and Puerto Rican guards—and 
housing for them. 

If the lesson of Attica means anything, it 
is that there must be a fundamental re- 
appraisal of the aims and methods of prisons 
and their officers. 

It’s apparent that our society pays an in- 
creasingly high price for systematically de- 
humanizing the men and women it puts be- 
hind bars. 

We are not suggesting that prisons be 
turned into resorts. But prisons should be 
centers of rehabilitation instead of the fin- 
ishing schools for crime that they are at 
present. 

Attica is all too typical of New York state 
prisons, with an inmate population that is 
predominantly black and Puerto Rican. 
Staffed by all-white guards. With its inade- 
quate facilities for education and therapy. 
Meals of poor quality. Once-a-week showers 
for prisoners working in high-temperature 
workshops. 

Prison officials cannot afford to wait until 
the flash point of prisoner unrest is reached. 
They must start to introduce large-scale re- 
habilitation programs that have been suc- 
cessful elsewhere. We’ll look at some of them 
in a future editorial. 

New York State’s correctional system could 
profitably expand model rehabilitation pro- 
grams at Clinton prison and elsewhere. 

As an incentive for good behavior, Clinton 
prisoners are assigned to one of several hun- 
dred plots of land within the prison com- 
pound. They can grow flowers or vegetables 
on these fenced-off plots or use them for 
other recreational purposes. 

Clinton’s Diagnostic and Treatment Cen- 
ter recently completed its fifth year. There 
are significantly fewer repeaters among its 
graduates than among ex-inmates who have 
not been through the Center. Yet, the pris- 
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oners selected for therapy are typically 
“hard cases”. 

In six other states, the federally funded 
NewGate educational project is transforming 
hardened prison inmates into solid citizens 
with college degrees. 

According to Governor Ronald Reagan, 
California has succeeded in reducing the 
number of its repeat offenders by 35 percent 
during the past decade. He gives much of 
the credit to the state’s three-day passes for 
convicts, work furloughs, and broad pro- 
grams of counseling, therapy and job 
training. 

The cost of crime for all of us is so crush- 
ing that we cannot afford any further delay 
in reforming a prison system that has so 
clearly failed. 

Recently, New York City’s Correction Com- 
missioner, George McGrath, said that one of 
the major causes of unrest in City jails was 
the inability of overworked guards to help 
inmates with personal problems. From bail 
to clean towels. 

Last month, the Commissioner introduced 
& prison program that will use federal funds 
to hire correctional aides—most of them 
young blacks and Puerto Ricans, After a 
training period, they'll work three days a 
week at city prisons and study two days a 
week, tuition-free, at John Jay College of 
Criminal Justice. 

Commissioner McGrath concedes that 
many of the young aides hired have arrest 
or prison records but he says none are “seri- 
ous felons.” 

But already, the Correction Officers Be- 
nevolent Association is attempting to shoot 
down the fledgling program. The union’s 
president, Leo Zeferetti, objects that prison 
guards have enough to do “without looking 
after an inside assistant who will probably 
deter rather than help.” He says his union 
will go to court to stop the program. 

There are obvious pitfalls in a program 
of this kind. But we believe that, given care- 
ful hiring and training policies, plus tight 
supervision, its potential for good far out- 
weighs its dangers. 

On balance, the correctional aides pro- 
gram seems to us a significant attempt to 
upgrade the City’s prison system. 


CONGRESSMAN FULTON PROTESTS 
LATEST HEW ACTION REGARD- 
ING FORT WORTH DRUG RE- 
HABILITATION CENTER 


HON. RICHARD H. FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, there comes a time in every 
man’s life when he turns to his fellow 
man for help in solving a problem he 
cannot, for one reason or another, handle 
by himself. 

I am sure each of us would like to think 
that when we needed such help, it would 
be available—that someone would care 
enough to help us back on our feet. 

What I learned yesterday, however— 
that our Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare ducked not only their 
opportunity but also their duty to help 92 
drug addicts at the Fort Worth, Tex., re- 
habilitation center—greatly disturbs me. 

The facts all too graphically reflect 
HEW’s irresponsibility and lack of con- 
cern in this matter. A major drug cure 
program, serving addicts from several 
States, was functioning in Fort Worth. 
The administration sought a decentrali- 
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zation of this and similar programs. The 
Congress, debating in conference com- 
mittee whether such grassroots commu- 
nity efforts could as effectively meet the 
addicts’ needs, never learned until too 
late—never heard until this week that on 
October 8, the rehab facility was closed 
with nothing to replace it. 

What did this do to the addicts? In 
more cases than not, it left them with 
nowhere to go but back to the environ- 
ment spawning their addiction and, in 
some cases, their sales of illegal drugs. 

What does this show to my colleagues 
and the American people? That Congress 
received a quiet but most effective slap 
in the face? True. But even more galling, 
that a Government agency established to 
help serve our people’s needs would in- 
stead turn its back to trespass in the field 
of inhumanity. 

Let this serve as my protest of such 
HEW action—now and for the future— 
and my plea to Congress to act restoring 
to operation this important Fort Worth 
facility. 


A MODEST PROPOSAL 
HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the judiciary review committee of 
the American Bar Association has ap- 
parently demolished Judge Mildred 
Lillie’s chances for appointment to the 
Supreme Court, I have a suggestion 
which might enable Mr. Nixon to take 
care of two troublesome birds with one 
master stroke. 

Mrs. Lillie, of course, is not the only 
lady from Los Angeles favored by the 
President but plagued by circumstances. 

There is also Mrs. Romana Banuelos, 
Mr. Nixon’s choice to become Treasurer 
of the United States. But this nomina- 
tion, too, is in jeopardy, because of Mrs. 
Banuelos’ unhappy propensity for putting 
illegal Mexican nationals to work in her 
Los Angeles area food processing plant. 

Why not get off the hook by withdraw- 
ing the nomination of Mrs. Banuelos and 
naming instead Mrs. Lillie for the Treas- 
urer post? 

Then Mrs. Banuelos would be available 
for nomination to the Supreme Court. Of 
course, the lady is not a lawyer much 
less a judge, but then this administra- 
tion does not seem overly concerned 
about the professional qualifications of 
so many of its prospective and actual 
candidates for the High Court. And in- 
sofar as those carping attorneys of the 
ABA are concerned, Mrs. Banuelos’ rec- 
ord is clean—in fact, nonexistent. 

As a member of the loyal opposition, 
I am happy to offer these thoughts for 
a veritable coup, by the President, to 
confound his enemies, titilate his friends, 
and save both these damsels in distress 
for future public and political service. 

In any event, our suspense should not 
be unduly prolonged, since Mr. Nixon 
has indicated he will let us know tonight 
the course he will follow in filling the 
Supreme Court vacancies. 
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THE NONDENOMINATIONAL PRAYER 
AMENDMENT 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. PASSMAN, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter re- 
garding the nondenominational prayer 
amendment, 


AMERICANS UNITED FOR 

SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE, 

Silver Spring, Md., October 8, 1971. 
Hon. Orro E. PAssMAN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PassMAN: Several of 
our Baptist members in Louisiana have asked 
that we send you copies of the enclosed edi- 
torial from the Louisiana Baptist Message 
of October 7. We hope you will give this edi- 
torial your careful consideration before vot- 
ing on the “nondenominational prayer” 
amendment on November 8. 

Sincerely, 
Epp DOERR, 
Director of Educational Relations. 


[From Baptist Message, Oct. 7, 1971] 
CoMMENT 


For the past two decades the hue and cry 
as to increasing governmental control has 
waxed louder and louder. For that reason, 
the proposed prayer amendment represents a 
genuine paradox, in that, its advocates are 
asking for governmental control in religion. 
Many of the proponents of the prayer 
amendment are well-meaning people, but 
they have what has been labeled as “a firm 
grip on confusion,” The confusion started 
with an erroneous interpretation by the 
secular press when the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled against governmental control of rell- 
gious activities in public schools. Some poli- 
ticians for political gain have used it as an 
emotional issue to garner votes and support. 
In an effort to offer factual information to 
an enlarged falsehood (nearly 200 prayer 
amendments have been offered), religious 
journals have devoted endiess pages to the 
subject during the past eight years. South- 
ern Baptist journals have been at the fore- 
front in an effort to enlighten their reader- 
ship. The SBC has passed resolutions, as have 
state conventions, and executive boards of 
state conventions. The Executive Board of 
the Louisiana Baptist Convention has done 
so on several occasions, and no later than last 
week, If you have been a careful reader of 
the Baptist Message, then you know that 
during the past four months a great deal of 
space has been devoted to the subject. As 
a part of a continuing effort these editorial 
comments are offered. 

History reveals that Baptists have played a 
major role in the establishment of religious 
liberty in America and since we have enjoyed 
the fruits of their labors, we must make every 
effort to guarantee religious liberty now and 
for future generations. It means we are going 
to have to become involved individually and 
collectively and let our voices be heard. It 
means writing Congressmen and Senators 
as to your opposition of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 191. Indebtedness demands it and 
gratitude should prompt such action. A brief 
glance at history as to the part Baptists have 
played in the securing of religious and soul 
liberty is offered in evidence. 

In 1612 a Baptist minister by the name of 
Thomas Helwys authored the first book ever 
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printed in the English language in behalf 
of full religious liberty and complete separa- 
tion of church and state. He dedicated his 
book to King James I and in that dedica- 
tion he said: “The King is a mortal man and 
not God and therefore has no power over the 
immortal souls of his subjects to make laws 
and ordinances for them and to set spiritual 
lords over their churches. He is but dust and 
ashes as we. Yet though he kill us, speak 
the truth to him.” The King sentenced him 
to prison and let him stay there until he 
died. During the early days of our nation, 
Baptists became pioneers in the fight for 
religious liberty. Roger Williams founded the 
first Baptist church in America after he was 
forced from the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
because his views differed from those of the 
ruling church there. Under his leadership 
Rhode Island became a colony. It was the 
first time in history that church and state 
were separated, Even today, his stubborn ef- 
forts stand as a symbol of religious liberty 
in all the United States. The new American 
nation embraced his concepts not only be- 
cause its founders desired freedom of wor- 
ship; not only because they detested the 
meannesses and dreaded the hostilities of 
sectarian conflict, but, above all else, be- 
cause they believed with complete fervor that 
religion, as Madison said, “flourishes in great- 
er purity without than with the aid of gov- 
ernment.” John Leland, a Baptist minister 
in Virginia, espoused the cause of religious 
liberty—as a consultant and a friend of 
Thomas Jefferson—also by becoming a can- 
didate for the ratification convention of Vir- 
ginia. James Madison was his opponent. As 
the so-called father of the Constitution, he 
had not included a Bill of Rights. George 
Washington, because of his desire for a Bill 
of Rights, arranged a meeting between Leland 
and Madison. They met at a picnic and as 
they sat under an oak tree, Leland scribbled 
on a piece of paper. Historians record that 
the scribblings contained practically the 
identical wording of the first amendment of 
the Constitution. Leland passed his sugges- 
tions to Madison and asked if he agreed. He 
said yes. Leland withdrew from the race and 
supported Madison. Unless Virginia had rati- 
fied the Constitution with the Bill of Rights 
there would be no American Republic of 
today. 

Instead of condemning the U.S, Supreme 
Court for 1962-1963 decisions it should be 
commended. In 1964, it was this writer's 
privilege to appear before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives in 
opposition to the Becker Prayer Amendment. 
At that time I stated: 

“History reveals that government should 
never attempt to enforce Christianity. Chris- 
tianity had its beginning and grew under 
oppression. Where it has depended upon the 
sword of civil authority for its authority, it 
has been weakest, To advocate putting the 
power of the government behind the religious 
practices of the people is to advocate the 
deterioration of both Christianity and gov- 
ernment. It is not the business of govern- 
ment, local, state, or national, to formulate 
and prescribe or promote prayers to be used 
in the public schools. Both the state and 
the church are essential to the other, but 
neither can survive for iong without accord- 
ing the other its rightful place in the scheme 
of life. Each would attend to its own affairs 
and avoid intruding into the realm of the 
other. The modern church or religion in 
America may appear to be sick or feeble at 
times, but it does not need governmental 
medicare. When the first amendment was 
adopted only 1 of every 13 citizens was a 
church number—And all they asked was 
that the government stay out of religion.’ 
Now, one of every two citizens is a church 
member and churches are teeming with large 
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congregations everywhere. Yet, we are asking 
the government to come in and help us. The 
obvious conclusion is that religion for many 
of us is becoming a spiritualized patriotism 
and, far from standing in judgment on the 
state with magnificent independence, the 
churches are now leaning on the state. Re- 
gardless of how hot the religious issue may 
be, it seems to me that you and your con- 
gressional colleagues have the important task 
of deciding whether you will turn back the 
clock of religious liberty to medieval days, 
or before the days of the separationists or 
help to rewind the clock for the generations 
to come. Let us not turn aside from the first 
amendment because of misunderstanding or 
false charges and in a climate of emotional- 
ism do serious damage to both the church 
and state. While trying to be friends of free- 
dom of religion we become its own worst 
enemies,” 

Where do you stand—for or &gainst, reli- 
gious liberty and voluntary prayer? If you 
do not wish to write a letter to your con- 
gressman, then clip this editorial and mail 
it, merely stating, “I agree.” 


A PHONE CALL FROM SPEAKER 
JOHN W. McCORMACEK 


HON. LOUISE DAY HICKS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mrs. HICKS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to include in my 
remarks an article which recently ap- 
peared in the Boston State College paper 
Chalkdust written by a member of the 
class of 1974, Mr. Joe Langis. I commend 
this article to the attention of my col- 
leagues and indeed to all men and women 
in public life. 

Mr. Speaker, the story told by Mr. Lan- 
gis is further evidence of the greatness 
of our beloved former Speaker, the Hon- 
orable John W. McCormack. Speaker 
McCormack never forgot the people and 
the people will never forget him. 

I would also like to extend my appre- 
ciation to Mr. Langis for affording us all 
the opportunity to read of the continuing 
concern on the part of Mr. McCormack 
for all of us. Mr. Langis shows a keen in- 
sight into what constitutes greatness. 

The article follows: 

A PHONE CALL From SPEAKER 
JOHN W. MCCORMACK 
(By Joe Langis) 

I am writing this article because I believe 
it would be of interest to the students and 
faculty. 

About 4 weeks ago I wrote a letter to for- 
mer Speaker of the U.S. House of Represent- 
atives, the Honorable John W. McCormack. 
Enclosed with the letter were 70 questions 
reflecting on his 51 years of dedicated serv- 
ice in Government. Well, on Monday, Sep- 
tember 20, 1971 those questions were an- 
swered. At about 11:30 p.m. the phone rang 
and at the other end of the line was Speaker 
McCormack. I couldn’t believe it. I was 
shocked and stunned to think that the man, 
who could have been President of the United 
States had called me. 

We spoke for about an hour, he answered 
my questions, unfortunately because I was 
so surprised at his phone call that I didn’t 
have a pen or pencil available to write down 
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what he said. His calling gave me a feeling, 
which I had never experienced. It’s hard to 
explain. At the end of the interview I told 
him that I didn’t write the answers, but he 
was very understanding and told me he 
would send back the answers in a few weeks. 
That wasn’t the end of the phone call. He 
asked where I was going to school, what my 
intended major was and various other ques- 
tions, He took a special interest in me. I 
could have spoken to him for hours, I have 
never met the Speaker yet he made me feel 
as though I knew him all my life. Of all the 
things we spoke about that evening there 
were two statements, which impressed me the 
most: 1. I said to him that I couldn’t be- 
lieve that he would call me for I’m a nobody, 
His response was, “Your a person and my life 
has been dedicated to helping people and 
talking to them.” 

The other statement was 2. I praised him 
for his devotion to his sick wife, not many 
men your age would still have so much love 
in him for his wife. He told me, “When I 
married my wife, Harriet, I took certain 
vows and I'm going to live by those vows.” 

No wonder this great man was SO success- 
ful in politics—he never forgot the people— 
which is what politics is all about. Many say 
that the old politicians never gave the peopie 
true representation. Well, Speaker John W. 
McCormack is an old politician and an ex- 
ample of being the representative of the peo- 
ple. Now that Mr. McCormack is retired from 
public life—he still hasn’t forgotten the 


people. 


WESTERN FIRMS HELP SOVIET 
UNION, NORTH VIETNAM 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times this morning carried a short 
story noting that the U.S. Department 
of Commerce had approved export li- 
censes authorizing American companies 
to sell more than $280 million worth of 
foundry equipment to the Soviet Union 
to help build the Soviets’ Kama River 
truck plant. This is deplorable. It seems 
that some of the companies involved in 
this deal understand just how deplorable 
it is since the names of these firms are 
being withheld by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Possibly the U.S. firms helping to build 
the Soviet truck plant do not want to be 
embarrassed. It is hard for an American 
to explain why he wishes to contribute 
to the growing Soviet military might and 
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help the North Vietnamese war effort 
along. This is, of course, exactly what is 
being done by those companies helping 
to build the Kama River plant. 

The following portion of Mr, Antony 
C. Sutton’s forthcoming book, “Western 
Technology and Soviet Economic Devel- 
opment,” Volume Il/—the first two vol- 
umes are already in print and cover the 
years 1917-45, goes into the direct 
Western contribution to the Communists 
war of aggression against the people of 
Southeast Asia. While this short excerpt 
deals simply with the help given by the 
West to the Soviets in the area of mer- 
chant ships making the run from the 
Black Sea to Hanoi there are many other 
areas where similar major contributions 
can be identified. The trucks used by the 
North Vietnamese Communists are all of 
Soviet manufacture. 

The story from the New York Times 
and the excerpt from Mr. Sutton’s book 
follow: 

New Sates to SOVIET FOR Truck FACTORY 
LICENSED BY THE UNITED STATES 

WASHINGTON, October 20—The Department 
of Commerce has approved export licenses 
authorizing American companies to sell more 
than $280-million worth of foundry equip- 
ment to the Soviet Union for a truck plant. 

Department spokesmen confirmed reports 
tonight that approval had been given to 10 
American concerns negotiating with the So- 
viet Union to supply equipment for the $1.4- 
billion project. The officials did not name 
the companies, however, and said that the 
total amount of the authorized licenses could 
exceed the $280-million figure mentioned in 
earlier accounts. 

The department granted export licenses 
in August for $162-million in equipment for 
the Soviet complex. Mack Trucks, Inc., had 
been negotiating with the Soviet Union for 
a $750-million contract to construct the huge 
plant, but withdrew on Sept. 15 when the 
United States Government failed to give 
approval. 


WESTERN TECHNOLOGY AND Soviet ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 
(By Antony C. Sutton) 

It is known that the Soviets use about 100 
vessels on the supply run from the Black 
Sea and Viadivostok carrying weapons, muni- 
tions, supplies, fertilizers and so on to Hai- 
phong and to the Cambodian port of 
Sihanoukville for supply of the North Viet- 
namese invasion of South Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia. The names of 96 of these vessels was 
obtained+ and Table 28-2 lists the origins 
of their main engines: 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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TABLE 28-2.—WESTERN ORIGINS OF MAIN ENGINES IN 
SOVIET SHIPS (96) USED ON THE HAIPHONG SUPPLY RUN 


Engines manufactured— 
Not in 


In 
USSR USSR 


DIESEL ENGINES 
pennaa in the U.S.S.R. to Soviet 


ig 
Manutactured in U.S.S.R. under li- 
cense and to foreign design: 
Skoda (at Russky Diesel). 
Burmeister & Wain (at Bryansk)... 
Manufactured outside U.S.S.R. to 
foreign design: 


Burmeister & Wain (in Copen- 
hagen and elsewhere under 


a 
PKs OeWwoO 


United States (lend lease). 
United States (not lend lea: 
Krupp (Germany) 


R 


Total, diesel engines. 
STEAM TURBINES AND RECIPROCAT- 
ING STEAM ENGINES 
proia in U.S.S.R. to Soviet 


Sunes ira ara A = 
ZUT (Switzerland)... 


Total, steam turbines_. 


Grand total: 
Diesel engines. 


Not identified__._..._._.. 


1 Possibly Sulzer steam turbine. 
Source: U.S. Naval Institute, proceedings, January 1970. 


Of the total 96 vessels, identification of 
main engines was possible in all cases ex- 
cept 12. Of the 75 diesel engines it was deter- 
mined that 62 had been built outside the 
U.S.S.R. and 13 inside the U.S.S.R.; however, 
the 13 domestic diesels were either Skoda or 
Burmeister & Wain design. Only one steam 
turbine was of Soviet manufacture and de- 
sign, and this is listed only as a possibility. 

The Burmeister & Wain technical assist- 
ance agreement with the Bryansk plant has 
produced engines for numerous ships used 
by the Soviets for military purposes. Table 
28-3 indicates some Haiphong run vessels 
with Burmeister & Wain engines built at 
Bryansk. 


TABLE 28-3.—HAIPHONG RUN SHIPS WITH ENGINES MADE UNDER THE BURMEISTER & WAIN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE AGREEMENT OF 1959 


Name 


Belgorod poe 
Berezovka 
h Ceen 
Partizans 
Paviovsk. 
Perekop.. 
Polotsk 1.. 
Pridneprovsk.. 


aya Sjava. 


1 Lloyd's indicates buijt at Bryansk; Soviet register indicates buijt in Denmark, 


Soviet register 
No. 


Engine model No. 
(Burmeister & Wain) 


PPPpmmm 
2? Ro po Qo Ge Ge po pe 


Source: U.S. Navaj Institute, Proceedings, January 1970, 
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Quite apart from main engines, the most significant part of a vessel, complete ships have been built in the West and utilized for mili- 
tary purposes. The following is a selection of ships known to have supplied material to North Vietnam together with their Western origins: 


Year of 


Registration No. construction 


M3017... 
M26893 


The ‘Ristna’ was reported off Ghana in 
1°66 with arms for internal revolts? the 
engines of the ‘Ristna’ are M.A.N. six cylinder 
(570 mm bore and 800 mm stroke) built in 
Hamburg.’ Ballistic missiles brought to Cuba 
by the Soviets in the Cuban missile crisis of 
1962 were carried in the ‘Poltava’ class of dry 
cargo carrier. These have an exceptionally 
long No. 4 Hatch (13.5 meters) enabling 
transport of intermediate range missiles. The 
class consists of a number of vessels with 
common construction characteristics, thus 
details of the Poltava will make the point 
clear. The ‘Poltava’ (Soviet registration num- 
ber M-22600) is an 11,000 ton dry cargo ship 
with engines constructed by Burmeister & 
Wain Company of Copenhagen, Denmark. 
The engines are two cycle supercharged, six 
cylinder diesel mariné type, with a cylinder 
diameter of 740 mm and piston stroke of 
1,600 mm; some vessels of the class have 
engines made in the Soviet Union but based 
on the Burmeister & Wain engine. The 
Polotsk, for example, has a Danish engine 
but the Perekop has a Soviet built engine 
B&W of the same type.‘ 

In brief, there is a direct identifiable mili- 
tary utilization by the Soviets of technol- 
ogies, equipment and products supplied by 
Western governments under the erroneous 
assumption that these were peaceful goods.® 
Even further there is evidence that there has 
been a considerable ‘leakage’ of Western 
equipment under export control.* This is of 
course a different proposition to innocent 
export of peaceful goods where reliance is 
placed upon Soviet intent not to use these 
for military purposes. Where products are de- 
fined as strategic and still find their way in 
quantity to the U.S.S.R. there is a problem 
of ineffective administration. 

THE FAILURE OF WESTERN EXPORT CONTROLS 
The United States, in the Export Control 

Act of 1948 and the Battle Act of 1951, and 

other Western nations under equivalent lez- 

islation have attempted to restrict exports of 
military goods to the Soviet Union. In the 

United States the export of purely military 

goods is administered by the State Depart- 

ment while the export of ‘strategic’ goods is 
vested in the Department of Commerce, al- 

though the State Department also has a 

major influence in this area. Department of 

Defense has been overruled on sufficient oc- 

casions in regard to strategic goods that its 

influence may be considered as subordinate 
to that of the State Department. 

The provision of fast, large ships for So- 
viet supply of the North Vietnamese will 
indicate the type of prgblem where export 
control has failed. Two segments of the So- 
viet merchant marine were examined to de- 
termine the relationship between Western 
origins and the maximum speed of Soviet 
ships. It was anticipated that because of the 
NATO limitations on speed of merchant ships 
supplied to the U.S.S.R. (refiected in export 
control laws) that the average speed of 
NATO-supplied ships would be considerably 
less than ships supplied either by Eastern 
European countries to the U.S.S.R. or built 
within the U.S.S.R. itself. The results of the 
analysis are as follows: 

SEGMENT 1—AVERAGE SPEED OF SOVIET SHIPS 
USED ON THE HAIPHONG SUPPLY RUN (42 
ships) 

Merchant ships with engines manufactured 
in the Free World, 14.62 knots. 


Place of construction 


Name of ship 


Kura (4,084 tons)... -n 
Simferopol (9,344 tons)__...___ 
Artika (2,900 tons)__ 

Sinegorsk (3,330 tons). ._ 

Incur (4,084 tons) 

Iman (3,455 tons) 


Merchant ships with engines manufactured 
in Eastern Europe, 13.25 knots. 

Merchant ships with engines manufactured 
in Soviet Union, 12.23 knots. 

(All built after 1951, i.e., implementation 
of Battle Act.) 
SEGMENT 2—AVERAGE SPEED OF SOVIET SHIPS 

ADDED TO THE MERCHANT FLEET IN 1964-5 

(392 ships) 


Merchant ships with engines manufactured 
in Free World, 14.93 knots. 

Merchant ships with engines manufactured 
in Eastern Europe, 11.93 knots. 

Merchant ships with engines manufactured 
in Soviet Union, 10.95 knots. 

The most obvious point to be made is that 
the average speed of Western supplied ships 
used by the Soviets in the Haiphong run was 
2.4 kots (i.e., about 20 per cent) above that 
of Soviet domestic built ships used on the 
run. This segment includes only those ships 
built after 1951 (ie., implementation of the 
Battle Act) and its stated limitation of speed 
and tonnage of ships supplied to the U.S.S.R. 
The second segment (ships added in 1964-5) 
indicates that the gap in speed between 
Western and Soviet built ships is widening— 
to almost four knots or 36 per cent faster 
than domestic built ships. We may conclude 
that, not only has this discrepancy gone un- 
observed among Export Control officials, but 
that whatever export control principle is 
utilized is actually becoming eroded over 
time. 

Reference to Figures 28-1 and 28-2 sug- 
gests that the illegal administration applies 
also to weight limitations—the faster, larger 
Soviet ships are from the West and the 
slower, smaller ships are from the domestic 
Soviet shipyards. 

It is relevant to point out that under the 
CoCom machinery each nation participating 
in the embargo of strategic materials submits 
its own views on shipment of specific items. 
There is also a unanimity rule, In other words 
no item is ever shipped to the U.S.S.R. unless 
all participating nations agree. Objection by 
any nation would halt the shipment. Douglas 
Dillon, former Under Secretary of State has 
pointed out: 

“. .. I can recall no instance in which a 
country shipped a strategic item to the Soviet 
bloc against the disapproving vote of a par- 
ticipating member of CoCom.”* 

It must therefore be presumed that the 
United States delegates participated in, and 
approved of, export of ships of high average 
speed, as well as marine diesel engines and 
the Burmeister & Wain technical assistance 
agreement of 1959 for Soviet manufacturers 
of marine diesels—all later used against the 
United States by the Soviets in supply of 
North Vietnam, 

In sum, the evidence suggests that the U.S. 
delegates to CoCom knowingly allowed ex- 
port of ships above the NATO speed and 
weight limits and these were later utilized 
by the Soviets against the United States. This 
question clearly demands further investiga- 
tion. 

STRATEGIC ASPECTS OF RELEASE SOURCES 

The most important feature of technical 
transfers from one country to another may 
be the most difficult for the ‘layman’ to ap- 
preciate: that of the release of domestic re- 
sources, By providing assistance from out- 
side the Soviet economic system, internal re- 


_... West Germany. 
East Germany____ 


Engines 


West Germany. 
- Switzerland. 
- United Kingdom 
- Sweden. 
- West Germany. 
Do, 


sources are released and by substitutions at 
the margin enable such released resources to 
be devoted to political objectives of the sys- 
tem. 

This substitution is of major importance 
to military objectives because the industrial 
base of any country is the prime determi- 
nant of its military strength and is in the 
ultimate determinant of success in military 
operations. The United States military does 
not produce its own weapons. Research, de- 
velopment and production is largely handled 
by private industry. It is the flexibility and 
efficiency of American private industry that 
is the basic resource upon which the Ameri- 
can military structure depends. 

The Soviet military is equally dependent 
upon Soviet industry. It has top priority but 
also reflects Soviet weaknesses brought about 
by centralized planning and almost totally 
absent innovative effort. Flexibility and in- 
novation for Soviet industry are imported 
from the West, thus paradoxically the prime 
features making for efficiency in the Soviet 
military production are Western initiative 
and efficiency. The ability to buy finished 
products and semi-finished manufactures 
overcomes the critical shortages brought 
about by centralized planning; the ability to 
adopt Western innovation ensures that the 
Soviet military will have the latest technical 
support, 

FOOTNOTES 


1 U.S. Senate, Export Expansion and Regu- 
lation, Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
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*Registrovaya Kniga Morskikh Sudov 
Soyuza SSR 1964-5 (Moscow: 1966). 

3 Ibid. 
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č The numerous statements contrary to this 
conclusion do not stand up to penetrating 
analysis. For example, Assistant Secretary of 
State Nicholas de B. aKtzenbach: “We should 
have no illusions. If we do not sell peaceful 
goods to the nations of Eastern Europe, 
others will. If we erect barriers to our trade 
with Eastern Europe, we will lose the trade 
and Eastern Europe will buy elsewhere. But 
we will not make any easier our task of stop- 
ping aggression in Vietnam nor in bullding 
security for the United States.” U.S. House 
of Representatives, To Amend the Export- 
Import Bank Act of 1945, (Washington: 
1968), p. 64. 

It is obvious that the Katzenbach reason- 
ing is based on assumptions inconsistent with 
Observed facts as presented in this chapter. 

*See Chapter 7 “The Arms Runners” in 
J. B. Hutton, The Traitor Trade, (Obolensky, 
New York: 1963). Hutton is a former Soviet 
agent employed in smuggling strategic 
goods. As the book has an epilogue by 
W. Averell Harriman it is presumably 
authentic. 

7G. Adiler-Karlsson, 
Warfare, 1947-67, (Almquist & Wiksell, 
Stockholm: 1968), p. 93. 
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tigate the Administration of the Internal 
Security Act and other Internal Security 
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BUY AMERICAN, NOT SWEDISH— 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE FREE 
WORLD 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, while the 
President seeks to solve the Nation’s in- 
flation and unemployment problems by 
a wage and price freeze, there is a direct 
and positive route that can be taken by 
our people to solve the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit—simply buy American 
rather than Swedish. It is simply a mat- 
ter of keeping our people rather than 
those who are anti-American, I think 
that Victor Riesel explains it most posi- 
tively in a recent column which follow 
my remarks: 

[From the Morning Advocate, Oct. 4, 1971] 
SWEDISH PROMISE FAILS 
(By Victor Riesel) 


WasuHINncton,—In a darkened corner of a 
quiet restaurant just about a year ago, some 
of Sweden’s most powerful parliamentary 
leaders pledged to several Americans that 
U.S. war prisoners would soon be freed by 
Hanoi. 

The Swedish delegation asked only that the 
Americans be “patient,” and “understand- 
ing,” and refrain from urging a boycott of 
competitive Swedish products. Just “give our 
contacts a chance to work things out in 
Hanoi,” the Swedish officials said, And they 
added, “Your countrymen will be free.” 

The Americans promised patience. And 
they kept their pledge. The Swedish leaders 
did not, or could not, keep theirs. 

And on the streets of this up-tight capital, 
on the walks near the White House, on the 
Capitol grounds a few days ago, grim women, 
sorrowing women, prayerful women chanted 
a litany of prayers for their men, sons, hus- 
bands, brothers, now known as POWs (Pris- 
oners of War) and MIAs (Missing in Action), 


NO BOYCOTT 


As the POWs stultified in their cells, the 
industrialists of Sweden prospered. For there 
was no boycott. American longshoremen 
union chiefs unloaded Swedish exports. 
Dockwallopers chief Ted Gleason treated 
Swedish cargo as any other. Johnny Bowers, 
the Longshoremen's executive vice-president, 
spent time, energy, devotion and heart, heal- 
ing the women on whose own hearts are 
branded the letters POW and MIA. 

Not the least of Swedish exports to the 
U.S. during this year of waterfront peace is 
the auto known as Volvo. The Swedish cor- 
poration sells more Volvos—though criticized 
technically here—in the U.S. than in its home 
country. 

During the year's first eight months 37,579 
Volvos were bought by Americans in the con- 
tinental U.S. Specialists project the final 1971 
sales figure at over 52,000. And by President 
Nixon's own rule of thumb, this will cost 
Americans at least 13,000 jobs. The President 
has said that the additional sale of every 
100,000 new American cars would create 25,- 
000 jobs desperately needed now that some 
auto facilities are being shut. 

There is no estimate available now of the 
net profit to Volvo, Inc., or the tax peel-off 
to the Stockholm government. No doubt it 
is in the millions, 

$20 MILLION 

And the record will show that the Swed- 
ish International Development Authority al- 
ready has given just Hanoi and Cuba alone 
almost $20 million. And has allocated another 
$15.5 million to North Vietnam and 63.5 
million to Cuba in the next fiscal year. And 
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there are other such heavy installments com- 
ing. The enmity of Hanoi toward America is 
etched in blood. Some semantics may be 
possible in the definition of Cuba. But Fidel 
Castro isn't exactly a blood brother of our 
land. 

There's no subtlety about Swedish policy. 
Its government wants its corporations to 
sell as much as possible in tolerant America, 
while it deals with nations seeking to destroy 
Americans physically and philosophically. 
Philanthropy now means profits later. After 
ald comes trade. Thus last May, Swedish 
trade delegations played ping-pong with Fidel 
Castro himself. It was a public exhibition. 

Only the Americans failed to notice. 

And when Marxist President Allende of 
Chile ordered the seizure of the Ford as- 
sembly plant there, he urged the Volvo corpo- 
ration to come in and operate it. 

DEALING FOR YEARS 

As for mainland China, the Swedish in- 
dustrialist have been dealing with Peking 
for years. There is much more, ideologically 
as well as financially. So much so that even 
the New York Times, which has denounced 
American longshoremen as “loutish,” com- 
mented recently that “apparently the risks 
of offending Washington and Moscow are 
weighed on different scales in Stockholm.” 

The point being Swedish “neutrality”— 
when it comes to the U.S., Sweden’s govern- 
ment is more neutral. than ever; when it 
comes to the Marxist world, Sweden's neu- 
trality is so much less neutral than it is 
against the U.S. 

Thus at a time when American unem- 
ployment has hit our auto, aerospace and 
steel industries, America is buying the mer- 
chandise which helps kill more jobs, by the 
thousands, and which puts dollars in the 
hands of the military enemy, by the millions, 

Competition from abroad is tough enough. 
The Japanese are selling some 600,000 cars 
annually in the U.S.—costing us about 150,- 
000 jobs by President Nixon’s measure. At 
least the Japanese are America’s allies. Japan 
has been a powerful American military base. 

It is easy to say, “Buy American.” Some say 
it is provincial, or jingoist, But if one wants 
to patronize the world, why subsidize those 
who subsidize the enemy? 


DEPENDENCE OF UNITED STATES 
UPON SOVIET UNION FOR 
CHROME ORE 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Indianapolis News of September 30 
contains an excellent editorial on the re- 
cent vote by the Senate to end the de- 
pendence of the United States upon the 
Soviet Union for chrome ore, a material 
vital to national defense. 

The editorial points out that the House 
version of the bill on which the Senate 
voted contains no provision leading to 
chrome ore. The editorial expresses the 
hope that the legislation in its final form 
will include the chrome provision. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the editorial, entitled “Fatal Weak- 
ness,” be printed in the Extensions of Re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FATAL WEAKNESS 

By voting last week to permit the purchase 

of chrome ore from Rhodesia, the U.S. Senate 
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took a step toward correcting what could be 
a fatal weakness in America’s defense 
posture. 

Chrome is a vital component of U.S. defense 
production, Without it, missiles, jet aircraft, 
nuclear submarines—to name but a few of 
the instruments of modern defense—could 
not be produced. 

Having an insignificant domestic supply 
of chrome, the U.S. must import this com- 
modity. Before the United Nations boycott 
of Rhodesia began five years ago, that cen- 
tral African nation was our main supplier. 
Today, our chief source of chrome is none 
other than Communist Russia. Before the 
Rhodesian boycott, the U.S. bought 30 per 
cent of its chrome from the Soviet Union, 
Today the figure is 60 per cent. 

As incredible as it seems, U.S. defense pro- 
duction is now largely dependent upon im- 
ports from the very nation against whom we 
are supposed to be defending ourselves, the 
nation whose ambitions of world domination 
have caused us to arm. The Soviets thus haye 
the ability to cripple our defenses. 

Sen. Harry F. Byrd Jr., Independent-Va., 
argued last week that it was “senseless to be 
dependent on Communist Russia for a mate- 
rial vital to our national defense,” and the 
Senate agreed. Approved was a provision of 
the military procurement bill forbidding the 
President to bar purchase of strategic mate- 
rials from non-Communist countries if im- 
port of the same materials is permitted 
from Communist countries. Effect of this 
language would be to reopen trade with 
Rhodesia and break Russia’s grip on Ameri- 
can defenses. 

Unfortunately, the House version of the 
bill contains no such provision. The Nixon 
administration, moreover, opposes the Sen- 
ate provision and the State Department is 
actively seeking its defeat. Hence, the out- 
come when Senate-House conferees meet is 
in doubt. 

Now would be an appropriate time for 
Congress to hear from the people. No less 
an issue than America’s ability to survive is 
at stake. 


ADOPTIVE CHILDREN OF MEMBER 
OF ARMED FORCES 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues my introduction of a bill which 
amends section 1072 of title 10 of the 
United States Code, to include a foster 
child within the definition of dependent. 

I believe that children placed for adop- 
tion in the household of a member of the 
Armed Forces are, in fact, dependents of 
the member of the Armed Forces from 
the moment of placement, in the same 
sense as are other dependents. He has 
agreed to support and care for them 
and the agreement is effective in sickness 
as in health. There should be no distinc- 
tion made between such a child and 
other children in the household. 

It is unfortunate that a member of 
the Armed Forces, because of his low pay, 
is foreclosed from adopting children who 
have some congenital heart condition— 
requiring surgery at a later date—or may 
have another physical handicap such as 
orthopedic problems, cleft palate and lip, 
and so forth, who in fact are the children 
in greatest need of adoption. My bill, 
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therefore, will correct the inequity in the 
law so that these children can be adopted 
and considered dependents with medi- 
cal and dental benefits accruing to them 
in the same manner as natural-born 
children of members of the Armed 
Forces. 
H.R. — 

A bill to amend section 1072(2) of title 10, 
United States Code, to include a foster 
child within the definition of dependent 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That section 

1072(2) of title 10, United States Code, is 

amended as follows: 

(1) By imserting “, a foster child,” after 

“adopted child” in clause (E). 

(2) By adding the following new flush 
sentence at the end: 

“For the purpose of clause (E), a foster child 

is one who is, or was at the time of the mem- 

ber’s or former member's death, in fact de- 
pendent on him for over one-half of his 

support, and residing in his household in a 

parent-child relationship. However, only that 

medical and dental care may be furnished to 

a foster child under this chapter which is not 

furnished by other non-Federal agencies.” 


CHINA ISSUE AT UNITED NATIONS 


HON. FLOYD SPENCE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr, Speaker, first let me 
say that I strongly and unequivocally 
support the President’s stated position 
that the expulsion of Nationalist China 
from the U.N. General Assembly is un- 
acceptable to this Government. I would 
certainly hope that no American leader 
would ever consider any other policy. 

The immediate reaction to the an- 
nouncement that the President would 
visit Red China was an expression of op- 
timism that dialog was at long last be- 
ing opened with the sleeping giant of 
Asia, who, everyone agrees, must soon be 
reckoned with. 

While reasonable men might disagree 
as to the wisdom of that action, any 
reasonable man could admit that some- 
thing might be gained from such an 
initiative. Then, too, there was the quite 
reasonable rationale that, “it doesn’t cost 
us anything to talk.” 

Unfortunately, however, the Presi- 
dent’s visit was almost immediately 
seized upon as a pretext for ushering Red 
China into the United Nations. Whether 
that result was anticipated or not, I do 
not know. 

Be that as it may, the practical re- 
sult is that our “talk” has already cost us 
dearly in terms of our historic effort to 
keep Red China out of the United Na- 
tions—and we have not yet begun to 
talk. 

We have virtually abandoned our first 
line of defense—opposition to the admis- 
sion of Red China—and our second line 
of defense—opposition to giving Peking 
the seat Taiwan now holds on the Se- 
curity Council—and we have fallen back 
on the very weak third line—opposition 
to the complete expulsion of Nationalist 
China from the United Nations. And we 
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have absolutely nothing to show for what 
we have given up. 

To document the conclusion that we 
have already paid dearly, it is necessary 
for me to discuss the nature of the reso- 
lutions now. pending before the United 
Nations, and the order and legal frame- 
work in which they will be considered. 

Three resolutions are pending. A reso- 
lution by Albania calls for the expul- 
sion of Taiwan and the seating of Red 
China in both the General Assembly 
and the Security Council. 

One U.S. resolution, the so-called im- 
portant question resolution, provides 
that any proposal to deprive the Republic 
of China of its seat is an important 
question. The effect of this resolution, if 
adopted, would be to require a two-thirds 
majority vote to adopt the Albanian 
resolution. 

Our second resolution provides for 
dual representation of both Red China 
and Nationalist China in the General 
Assembly and recommends the seating 
of Red China in the Security Council, 
replacing Nationalist China, which now 
holds that seat. 

My understanding is that we will seek 
to have our “Important Question” reso- 
lution considered ahead of the Albanian 
resolution. The game plan is that if that 
is done and our resolution passes, then 
Albania’s resolution will fall short of the 
necessary two-thirds vote and our reso- 
lution proposing dual representation will 
be considered. 

But it is a weak game plan, my 
friends. There is no assurance that the 
Genera: Assembly will agree to take our 
“Important Question” resolution first, or 
that it will not require a two-thirds vote 
for adoption, rather than the simple 
majority we hope for. If we fail with 
that resolution, all is lost, for the Al- 
banian resolution is virtually certain of 
passage if it requires only a simple ma- 
jority, and if it does pass, our “Impor- 
tant Question” resolution is automati- 
cally tabled 

You may have heard it said that ad- 
mission of Red China is an issue whose 
time has come and there is no way to 
stop it. If that is true, and I personally 
doubt it, it is nevertheless equally true 
that we do not need to help it along by 
compromising the principle which guided 
the policy of every administration since 
the United Nations was founded. 

That principle is embodied in article 
4, section 1, of the United Nations Char- 
ter: 

Membership in the United Nations is open 
to all other peace-loving states which ac- 
cept the obligations contained in the pres- 
ent Charter and, in the judgment of the 
Organiaztion, are able and willing to carry 
out these obligations. 


Red China has never qualified as a 
peace-loving nation, and she has never 
been willing to carry out the obligations 
of the Charter. 

As Dr. Richard L. Walker of the Uni- 


versity of South Carolina pointed out in 
his study “The Human Cost of Com- 


munism in China,” Red China has an- 
nihilated, by conservative estimate, more 
than 34 million people beginning with 
the first civil war in 1927 and running 
through the second civil war and the 
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subsequent political liquidation - cam- 
paigns, the Korean war, the Tibetan 
struggle, and the cultural revolution. The 
great bulk of these political murders 
have taken place since the United Na- 
tions was founded in 1949. Red China 
has amply demonstrated that she is not 
a peace-loving nation. And her own lead- 
ers have repeatedly declared her con- 
tempt for the principles and obligations 
of U.N. membership. Nothing has hap- 
pened to change that picture. 

The U.N. Charter further provides in 
section 2 of article 4 that: 

The admission of any such state to mem- 
bership in the United Nations will be effected 
by a decision of the General Assembly upon 
the recommendation of the Security Coun- 
cil. (Emphasis mine.) 


Under the charter’s provisions we are 
in a strong position to argue that any 
resolution to admit Red China must 
originate in the Security Council. But 
again, we have abandoned the fight. be- 
fore the battle lines are even drawn. I 
have obtained a copy of a memorandum 
attributed to the State Department 
which might be called “a handbook on 
how to abandon our position gracefully.” 
It explains how it is possible to do 
exactly what the backers of Red China 
want to do; that is, avoid the Security 
Council where we might win, and permit 
the decision to be made in the General 
Assembly where it looks more and more 
like we will will lose. The rationale is 
that China is already represented in the 
United Nations—by Taiwan—and, there- 
fore, this is not a question of member- 
ship but a question of representation. 
Thus, the General Assembly could not 
only vote on seating Red China, but 
could recommend to the Security Coun- 
cil the seating of Red China, as well. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the text of the 
memorandum at this point in my re- 
marks: 

SEPTEMBER 29, 1971. 

A question has been raised as to the legal 
basis for seating the People’s Republic of 
China in the UN Security Council as one of 
the five permanent members of the Council. 

It should be noted that the question of 
participation of the People’s Republic of 
China in the UN does not Inyolye the ques- 
tion of admission of a new member to the 
UN. China is already a member, and the 
question to be resolved is “How shall China 
be represented?” The proposal that both the 
People’s Republic of China and the Republic 
of China be represented in the General As- 
sembly, with the People’s Republic of China 
seated as one of the five permanent members 
of the Security Council, would accord fully 
with existing realities and the objective of 
permitting all of the people on both sides of 
the Taiwan Strait to be effectively repre- 
sented in the UN. 

Since the General Assembly represents all 
the membership of the UN and is the UN’s 
only completely representative body, it is en- 
titled to state its opinion to the Security 
Council on the question of the Chinese seat 
in the Council. Indeed, some twenty years 
ago, in 1950, the General Assembly adopted 
Resolution 396 (V) which states that “in 
virtue of its composition” the General As- 


sembly should consider questions concerning 
competing governmental claims of this char- 
acter, While, under the Charter, the Security 
Council must of course finally determine 
questions concerning its composition and 
operations, it is perfectly clear that the mem- 
bers of the Security Council would pay the 
most serious attention to a General Assembly 
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expression of opinion, Amendment of Article 
23 of the Charter would not be required in 
order to seat the People’s Republic of China 
as one of the five permanent members of the 
Council, since the right of representation of 
the PRC in the Security Council would be 
derivative from the status of the ROC as an 
original member of the U.N. dating from the 
entry into force of the U.N. Charter pursuant 
to Article 110 (para. 3) of the Charter. 


What, then, is left? We have aban- 
doned the principle that Red China 
should not be seated in the United Na- 
tions. We have abandoned the strategy 
which might prevent her being seated. 
We have in fact proposed dual seats for 
China in the General Assembly and a 
seat for Red China alone on the Security 
Council. We stand a good chance of los- 
ing on a resolution which would expel 
Nationalist China altogether. We are 
likely to lose on that issue because our 
protest that we oppose expulsion is re- 
ceived in the U.N. diplomatic circles as 
in the immortal words of William Shake- 
speare, “Methinks the lady doth protest 
too much.” Is it any wonder our protests 
are misread in the light of our actions? 

What is of greatest concern to me is 
that Red China has made it very clear 
she will not accept admission to the 
United Nations on a dual basis with Na- 
tionalist China. If we have given in this 
much before the “talk” ever begins, what 
hope have we of winning when negotia- 
tions do begin? What is it finally going 
to cost us when the talking starts? 


FAMILY PLANNING ADVICE NOT 
REACHING ENOUGH OF THE POP- 
ULATION 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Alan Guttmacher, president of Planned 
Parenthood World Population, has writ- 
ten to the National Center for Family 
Planning Services indicating his deep 
concern that enough of the population 
is not being covered by family planning 
service advice and information. 

His letter says in part: 

We strongly urge, therefore, that the regu- 
lations governing this program eliminate en- 
tirely any eligibility criterion or “means test.” 
In the event that the Secretary regards an 
eligibility criterion as necessary, however, we 
would urge that the regulations carry as the 
eligibility level for free family planning serv- 
ices the lower minimum budget level for- 
mulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which, at least in our experience, is relatively 
realistic as a criterion for defining those who 
need and would use subsidized family plan- 
ning care. 


I concur with Dr. Guttmacher’s state- 
ment, and I have joined in asking that 
Federal assistance be made available to 
as many people as possible within this 
eligibility level. I am sure this is what 
members of our Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and most Members of the House 
had in mind in approving the Federal 
family planning services. 
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TENNESSEE PROSECUTOR OUT- 
LINES NASHVILLE'S “STOP THE 
SMUT” PROGRAM 


HON. RICHARD H. FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, most Americans in recent 
months have become increasingly aware 
of the spread of violent crime through- 
out our Nation. I fear, however, that only 
a comparative few recognize the growing 
threat posed to our society by a nonvio- 
lent, yet equally insidious morals de- 
cayer—pornography. 

The debate on what constitutes por- 
nography has raged for years in our 
courts. The frustration of being unable to 
put an end to “smut” peddling for too 
long has been building in the jurisdic- 
tions of city, county, and State police, 
and prosecutors. 

As in most areas, this seeming helpless- 
ness, this inability to legally pinpoint 
pornography and obtain major convic- 
tions against publishers and sellers, has 
been felt in and around my district, 
Nashville-Davidson County, Tenn, How- 
ever, that situation hopefully is chang- 
ing. In a front-page story printed in the 
Saturday, July 3, 1971, Nashville Ban- 
ner, Tennessee Assistant District Attor- 
ney General Richard P. McCully out- 
lines what problems face the prosecutor 
battling pornography and remarks on 
the actions Nashville-Davidson County 
has taken, to help control socially can- 
cerous “smut.” 

I include Mr. McCully’s informative 
article in the Recorp at this point: 

No MANPOWER PLAGUE 
PORNOGRAPHY THREATENS 


SMALL BUDGETS, 
PROSECUTOR: 
CoMMUNITY 


(By Richard P. McCully) 


It is safe to say that in virtually all prose- 
cutors’ offices across the nation that a sig- 
nificant rise in crime is recognized. Yet, the 
prosecutor is plagued with small budgets, 
crowded court dockets and insufficient man- 
power to cope with all the facets of criminal 
deviant behavior. 

Although the pornographer does not of- 
fer a direct threat of violence to the com- 
munity, his threat must also be countered 
by law enforcement if the dignity of the law 
and the community is to be upheld. 

The Tennessee General Assembly enacted 
the law (Section 39-3003, etc.) that defines 
what is and what is not “obscenity,” making 
the publishing, possession or selling of pre- 
scribed materials a misdemeanor, punishable 
by a term of confinement in the county 
workhouse up to 11 months and 29 days 
and/or a fine up to $5,000. 

The Tennessee definition follows the judi- 
cially enacted definition of obscenity ren- 
dered by the U.S. Supreme Court. That is, the 
“material” taken as a whole must be patently 
offensive, taking into consideration contem- 
porary community standards, and have no 
redeeming literary, social or artistic value. 

To date, the Tennessee law withstood the 
onslaught of several recent attacks by legal 
counsel who represent the persons selling 
material alleged to be obscene and it is the 
opinion of the state attorney general's office, 
as well as the district attorney general's office, 
that we do have a workable legal scheme in 
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Tennessee with which to successfully prose- 
cute the offenders. 


MORE ATTENTION 


Of all prosecution categories, perhaps the 
field of obscenity is the nosiest. It receives 
far more attention from the news media than 
the average crime of violence, while, on the 
other hand, the community has yet to realize 
any significant convictions—and an end to 
the peddler of pornography. 

At issue is the fact that the obscenity on 
the market today—on newsstands, in book- 
stores, in the U.S. mail and on more and more 
motion picture screens—is hard core pornog- 
raphy of the most degrading and perverted 
type, as opposed to the argument that no 
published material can be proscribed under 
the freedom of speech provisions of the First 
Amendment of the United States Constitu- 
tion. 

However, the U.S. Supreme Court has re- 
jected the latter argument and there is a 
wealth of constitutional authority to refute 
any argument by the pornographer that his 
“filth” is protected by the First Amendment. 

There is the problem of applying obtuse 
and changing Supreme Court decisions to 
the task of defining what is and what is not 
obscene. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that citizens 
censorship boards are illegal and that the 
question of what is obscene can only be de- 
termined in court with both sides given the 
opportunity to argue their position. More- 
over, the Supreme Court has prevented police 
seizures of obscene films and books and the 
closing of movie houses and book stores— 
again on the ground that the person selling 
the material has a right to be heard in court 
before any action can be taken. 

Thus, there is the misconception that the 
district attorney general can padlock or close 
down a theater. This is untrue. The only 
effective way to deal with pornographers is 
to prosecute on a case-by-case basis, 

Nashyille has more than its share of ob- 
scenity. Significant distribution centers are 
the four “adult” bookstores operated locally 
by International News Co. and managed lo- 
cally by Edwin L. Miller. 

Within the past few months, Miller testi- 
fied before U.S. Dist. Judge Frank Gray that 
he had no idea whom he worked for or who 
was paying his salary. Yet, in Division III of 
the criminal court of Davidson County, he 
testified before Judge Allen R. Cornelius Jr. 
that International News Co. was a Delaware 
corporation. After some prodding by Asst. 
Dist. Atty. Gen. Robert Schwartz, he ad- 
mitted that his immediate supervisor was a 
man named Tom Hollister. When asked where 
Hollister was located, Miller replied: “I really 
don’t know. He stays on the road most of 
the time.” 

The pornographer is in a profitable busi- 
ness and able to employ expensive and com- 
petent legal counsel, who have been known 
to deluge the courts with an endless maze of 
pre-trial motions, pleas and other delaying 
tactics. In my experience since September of 
1969, not one obscenity case has actually 
come to trial whereby a jury of citizens from 
the community could judge for themselves 
whether the material the pornographer ped- 
dies is fit for human consumption. 

In a series of recent Supreme Court cases 
the high court ruled that defendants such as 
pornographers cannot enjoin or sue the 
prosecution in a federal court until all state 
remedies have been exhausted, This means 
that the old defense tactic of suing the gov- 
ernor, attorney general and law enforcement 
Officials every time a pornography prosecu- 
tion was about to commence will no longer 
be a delaying tactic by the defense, 

Currently, the Davidson County district at- 
torney general has a case pending against 
every major distributor of pornography in 
this community. Several cases can be ex- 
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pected to come to trial during the fall term 
of court. We intend to ask the juries In these 
cases to return the maximum penalty in ev- 
ery case. Hopefully, when the community be- 
comes fully aware of the obscenity problem 
in Nashville, more citizens will be willing to 
assist law enforcement in its effort to crack 
down on such activity. 

The average citizen has really little con- 
tact with the pornographer’s products and 
we agree generally with the theory expressed 
by Earl Nightingale: 

“In my opinion, those interested in por- 
nography fall into two main classes—l. the 
very young who do not have a clear and hon- 
est understanding of sex, and 2. the lopsided 
adult who has been denied, for one reason or 
another, a good upbringing and a healthy sex 
life. We can understand the natural curi- 
osity of young people. As for adults, inter- 
est in smut and pornography indicates neu- 
rosis or sub-normal mental equipment.” 

The legislature has provided the law and 
the district attorney general has sworn to 
uphold all the criminal laws. We intend to 
prosecute the profiteer pornographer to the 
fullest extent. 


ANNIVERSARY OF HUNGARIAN 
FREEDOM 


HON. STEWART B. McKINNEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, Octo- 
ber 23 marks the 15th year since the 
Hungarian people rose up against the 
Soviet rule of their traditional homeland. 
This proud people will never give up the 
dream of liberty and we should be cog- 
nizant of this fact each day this oppres- 


sion continues. 

The Hungarian people have suffered 
greatly in their struggle for independ- 
ence. The primary force contesting this 
independence has come from the great 
plains to the east of their land. Hun- 
garians threw off the Mongol invaders, 
but the danger to the east now mani- 
fests itself in the Soviet presence. The 
Hungarian people have the historical 
claim to the area they inhabit as they 
were the first tribes to inhabit this re- 
gion, known as the Carpathian Basin. 
The present Soviet occupation is a bla- 
tant example of the economic deprava- 
tion that either imperils or inflicts all 
nations within the Soviet sphere of 
influence. 

The Hungarian freedom fighters 
aroused the sympathy of the free world 
in 1956. We have been reminded of their 
struggle recently by two dramatic events. 
The first being the emergency of Josezf 
Cardinal Mindszenty after 25 years of 
imprisonment. Hungarian Catholics still 
respect him as their spiritual leader in 
spite of his absence from the public 
view. The valiant cardinal preferred to 
live imprisoned in his land rather than 
free, in exile. His patriotic courage serves 
as a symbol to Hungarians of their re- 
ligious heritage denied them by the Com- 
munist regime. The cardinal is still hon- 
ored by all people who cherish the love 
of liberty. Most of all, he is honored by 
his Hungarian constituents. 

The second reminder comes from Ot- 
tawa. A young Hungarian refugee as- 
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saulted the visiting Soviet Premier as a 
small retribution to the memory of his 
homeland. We should be aware of the 
many thousands of Hungarian refugees 
who were compelled to leave their birth- 
place rather than live under Soviet dom- 
ination. If it were not for the proximity 
of Hungary to the Soviet Union, these 
people would not be separated from their 
family, friends, and homeland. 

The rapidity with which events tran- 
spired on October 23 is refiective of just 
how strongly these people resent the 
Soviet domination. On this very first day 
of independence, freedom fighters seized 
all the outlets of public information and 
began to broadcast their message of help 
and freedom to a stunned world. This 
was the first opportunity the Hungarian 
people had had to transmit their cause 
to whoever would hear them since 1946. 
With each day the countryside was mo- 
bilized while the fighting raged in the 
cities. The free world was powerless to 
intervene due to the global implications. 
All of the Communist satellites awaited 
some response—but none came. Eventu- 
ally, after 2 weeks of bitter fighting, the 
Hungarian dreams of independence were 
crushed under by Soviet tanks. The re- 
pression that followed was swift and hor- 
rible. The Kremlin hoped this punish- 
ment would serve as an example to other 
satellites planning revolution. However, 
the hope of liberty had flickered faintly 
in the hearts of these peoples. The So- 
viet invasion could never extinguish 
these aspirations for freedom. 

The 17 days of armed Hungarian re- 
sistance were a time of bloody heroism. 
The people, though vanquished, magni- 
fied their historical resolution and those 
that survive will pass the legacy of 1956 
on to their sons. This proud nation will 
some day see that legacy become a re- 
ality. History will never forgive the Rus- 
sian invaders, nor will time heal the 
wounded Hungarian pride, until they are 
free. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE: 
A CRITICAL ISSUE 


HON. JERRY L. PETTIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. PETTIS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House Ways and Means Committee be- 
gins its hearings on national health in- 
surance, it is important that we recog- 
nize the need for dispassionate consider- 
ation of this subject. I am sure there will 
be those who will seek to make political 
capital out of our problems and give 
short shrift to the very real accomplish- 
ments of our health system. 

I believe the Nation’s press has 
summed up the situation for those of us 
in Congress who must make these deci- 
sions. I would like to quote a few com- 
ments from newspapers across the coun- 
try who have commented on this issue 
this year. 

In an editorial entitled “Health-Care 
Challenge” the Washington Star com- 
mented: 
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Congress certainly must ease warily into 
this enormously complex and expensive 
innovation. 


The Washington Post stated: 

The health care problem is so monumental 
in scope and so intricate In detail that every 
idea is entitled to a full hearing on its own 
merits. Somewhere, out of such a free de- 
bate, a national consensus must develop, n 
concensus that rests on facts and solid the- 
ory, not on the whims of doing something 
to improve the situation or on notions of 
reaping political credit for the final product. 

The Industrial News Review said: 

One thing is becoming clearer each day. 
Until the views of medical authorities such 
as these are heeded in the formulation of 
laws pertaining to health care, there is a 
better than even chance that health care 
services will go the way of the postal service. 
This would be a tragedy that would haunt 
the nation for generations to come. 


The San Francisco Examiner, com- 
menting about hearings by the Senate 
Health Subcommittee in that city earlier 
this year, said: 

In improving medical care for the few, let 
us not degrade the medical care for the many. 
Such is the danger of a national health serv- 
ice, however much it might be touted as a 
panacea. Senator Kennedy and his subcom- 
mittee should not allow the adverse nature 
of the testimony that gravitates to the hear- 
ing rooms to obscure those many favorable 
aspects of American health care. Sound legis- 
lation can be based only on the whole truth. 


It is well that we in the Congress heed 
the advice given above. We must rely on 
facts. We must attack the real problems. 
We must consider the good in the present 
system and the damage the tinkering of 
bureaucrats would do. 

We must not on the other hand be 
afraid to innovate, to experiment, to en- 
courage diversity and new methods 


US. DISTRICT JUDGE REYNALDO 
GARZA FOR SUPREME COURT 
JUSTICE 


HON. ELIGIO de la GARZA 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, when- 
ever a vacancy occurs on the U.S. Su- 
preme Court there is always considerable 
speculation about who will fill it, there 
are always local favorites in different 
areas of the country. I, too, have a candi- 
date, one I feel to be eminently qualified. 
In connection thereto, I sent the follow- 
ing telegram to President Nixon on Sep- 
tember 21: 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM, 
September 21, 1971. 
Hon. RICHARD NIXON, 
President oj the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

In view of the vacancy on the U.S, Su- 
preme Court, I respectfully submit for your 
consideration the name of U.S. Southern Dis- 
trict Judge Reynaldo Garza of Brownsville, 
‘Texas, to fill this seat. An illustrious jurist, 
Judge Garza would bring to the court the 
benefit of his vast constitutional experience 
and a mature judgment which would dignify 
that august body. We of south Texas consider 
Judge Garza the best Federal Judge in the 
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land and while our area would feel his loss 
keenly, the nation would benefit by his selec- 
tion to this place on the high court. I pray 
your close consideration of this recommenda- 
Hon over which I do not presume to have 
any authority other than to seek your con- 
sideration thereof. 


Yours respectfully, 
E. (KIKA) DE LA GARZA, 


Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, the high esteem in which 
Judge Reynaldo Garza is held through- 
out the entire southern district of Texas 
is reflected not only in the telegram I 
sent President Nixon, but also in an edi- 
torial carried October 18 in the Browns- 
ville, Tex., Herald. I am including this 
editorial in my own high recommenda- 
tion of this outstanding gentleman for 
a seat on the U.S. Supreme Court. 

[From the Brownsville (Tex.) Herald, 
Oct. 18, 1971] 
JUDGE GARZA AND THE SUPREME COURT 
(By Ward Walker) 


In all walks of life every so often a super- 
star comes along—a Ty Cobb or Babe Ruth, 
a Bobby Jones or Ben Hogan, an Alexander 
Graham Bell or Thomas Alva Edison, a Win- 
ston Churchill or General Douglas MacAr- 
thur ...and in the halls of justice in 
South Texas there is such a man, U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge Reynaldo G. Garza, respected, 
admired and loved by the people of this area. 

It really is no surprise, then, that a strong 
movement has developed to call to the at- 
tention of President Nixon the attributes 
of this remarkable man... a man of rare 
talents, shaped by time and place and her- 
itage for a seat on the U.S. Supreme Court. 

These are troubled times in the history of 
the United States, an era in which rebellion 
(up to and including high explosives) has 
become fashionable in certain circles, in 
which drug culture has replaced near-beer 
and bootleg whiskey, in which authority at 
every levei is being challenged. It is not 
fanciful to say that the fate of this Repub- 
lic with its unique concept of individual 
liberty will be settled in the next twenty 
years. And it is an incontestable fact that 
the U.S. Supreme Court will be a major fac- 
tor in determining that fate. 

There isn't a man or woman in South 
Texas that wouldn’t sleep sounder if Judge 
Garza were appointed to that august body 
and could bring his great mind and wit, his 
great love for this nation and all of its peo- 
ple, his knowledge of the law and its great 
purpose, to bear upon the problems of the 
day. 

In many ways this is still a frontier com- 
munity, a border where passions burn a 
little hotter and violence is never very far 
away, where thugs and grifters gather in 
the hopes of a desperation buck, where the 
stakes are high and it’s a twenty-four hour 
game, 

It is in this setting and against such a 
backdrop that Reynaldo Garza has built his 
reputation, dealing out justice with such 
honest compassion that even those who are 
sentenced to jail do not rant or rail against 
him. 

Attorneys marvel at his knowledge of the 
law and speak with awe of his ability to get 
at the equities of a situation, be it 2 compli- 
cated suit involving millions of dollars or 
the case of a lovesick Don Juan charged with 
illegal entry. 

There are all too few jurists of Judge 
Garza’s standing, one reason perhaps that 
American courts are in such a tangle. He is 
a strict constructionist of the Constitution 
as he understands the word and as this edi- 
tor understands it .. . but in Judge Garza’s 
case that understanding is tempered with a 
great love for the human race and the dig- 
nity of man. 
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If there is one man In the United States 
tailored-made for a seat on the United States 
Supreme Court at this moment in the na- 
tion’s history, that man is Reynaldo Garza, 
U.S. District Judge, Brownsville. 


THE PRAYER AMENDMENT—BE- 
WARE THE BOOMERANG 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following message on 
the so-called prayer amendment by the 
grand commander, Ancient and Accepted 
Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, Southern 
Jurisdiction, United States of America: 

SCOTTISH RITE oF FREEMASONRY, 
Washington, D.C., September 26, 1971. 

Re: So-called Prayer Amendment. 

To the Active Members and Deputies, The 
Supreme Council, 33°, Southern Juris- 
diction, U.S.A. 

Dear BRETHREN : There is enclosed a copy of 
my Message for November “Beware the 
Boomerang” in opposition to the so-called 
Prayer Amendment. 

Expectations are that the House will vote 
on this November 8, that unless grassroots 
opposition is developed it will pass, 

I strongly recommend that if you feel as 
I do we generate grassroots letters and wires 
to our elected Representatives in the Con- 
gress. In my opinion this is essential to stop 
“the foot in the door.” 

Good wishes, 

Faithfully and fraternally, 
Henry C. CLAUSEN, 
Sovereign Grand Commander. 


BEWARE THE BOOMERANG 


Congress soon will be asked to pass and to 
submit to the states for ratification an 
amendment to the Constitution permitting 
“nondenominational” prayers in public 
schools. 

That raises these critical questions: Who 
is going to say what is a “nondenomina- 
tional” prayer? What authority, govern- 
mental or private, will determine the place 
and content of such prayers? Who will be 
the super spokesman? How will the prayer 
be enforced? What provisions of our Con- 
stitution will the amendment discard? Will 
the amendment, in effect, rewrite the Bill of 
Rights? 

These are insoluble and contentious ques- 
tions in a country of diverse religious creeds. 
Any attempt at answering them would en- 
tangle the government disasterously in a 
conflict where there should be peace among 
pluralism. That is why many church or- 

ons oppose the amendment, especial- 
ly since they feel our Bill of Rights and its 
First Amendment as presently written ade- 
quately protect religious liberty, and that 
tinkering with the language would intrude 
the government wrongfully into the religious 
arena, 

It will be recalled that the United States 
Supreme Court case of Engel v. Vitale in 
1962 struck down as a violation of our Con- 
stitution a practice of New York that forced 
its public school children to recite this daily 
“prescribed” prayer: 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee, and we beg Thy biess- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers, and 
our Country.” 

There then swept across our Nation in 
some quarters an emotional and psychologi- 
cal wave criticizing the Court. This cast up 
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upon the shores of Washington several pro- 
posed amendments. It was erroneously as- 
sumed that the Court was against God. But 
all that the Court barred was the enforced 
recitation of a state-composed prayer. Any 
child then or now may pray in a public school 
voluntarily. The vice of the New York prac- 
tice was the State compulsion. That is the 
opposite of American voluntaryism. 

It is no official concern of the state wheth- 
er a child prays or is trained in religious 
values. That is for the parents, the home, 
the churches or, if desired, religious schools. 

Before deciding to amend the Constitu- 
tion, we should take a deep breath, Like 
matrimony, it is something that should not 
be done lightly. We should understand first 
what will be the full impact upon our future 
lives, It is not something with which to 
“tinker.” I am reminded of the popular verse 
of some years ago that ran: 


“I thank my God the sun and moon 
Are both stuck up so high 
That no presumptuous hand can stretch 
And pluck them from the sky. 
“If they were not, I do believe 
That some reforming ass 
Would recommend to take them down 
And light the world with gas!” 


The present attempt to amend our Con- 
stitution so as to permit the so-called “non- 
denominational” prayers should be firmly re- 
jected. It would invade our present funda- 
mental Constitutional rights and basic free- 
doms rather than confer an additional one. 
It would impair the integrity of our hard- 
won guarantee of religious liberty. It would 
tinker with the solid base of interpretive 
case decisions that have given life and sub- 
stance to the means by which our Founding 
Fathers set out to preserve peace and har- 
mony among our people. Such a deviation as 
now proposed, however slight and however 
well meant, would be exploited by religious 
zealots. It would be the foot in the door, 
the camel's nose in the tent, sure to result 
in further and eventual fatal intrusions. 

May I suggest that as an individual you 
make your voice heard. Tell your views to 
your elected representatives. Your help can 
be decisive. 

Henry C. CLAUSEN, 33° 
Sovereign Grand Commander. 


PAST EXPERIENCES OF OTHER 
COUNTRIES CAN HELP US IN WAGE 
AND PRICE CONTROLS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, the 
eminent American philosopher, George 
Santayana, said: 

Those who cannot remember the past are 
condemned to repeat it. 


Obviously the American people, and 
especially the Congress, can remember 
and learn from the past experiences of 
other countries and our own country dur- 
ing World War II that wage and price 
controls do not work. A recent article 
which appeared on pages 29 and 30 of 
the October 25 issue of U.S. News & World 
Report discusses lessons learned in 
Europe when wage and price controls 
have been imposed. The results prove 
almost conclusively that inflation has not 
been stopped and consumer prices have 
generally skyrocketed. It is my hope that 
my fellow colleagues will be governed by 
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the hard lessons of these European coun- 
tries and, remembering, not let them- 
selves be stampeded into extending wage 
and price controls. I submit the article 
from U.S. News & World Report: 


CONTROLS: LESSONS FOR UNITED STATES FROM 
EXPERIENCE IN EUROPE 

(Note.—Official restraints on wages and 
prices have been tried for years over much 
of Europe. The results—They're not too en- 
couraging for Americans.) 

Many Americans, wondering whether new 
controls on the U.S. economy will really 
show results, are starting to look across the 
Atlantic for clues. 

Countries in West Europe have used such 
controls in the past. Some are still relying 
on them. By and large, Europeans have not 
found the experience encouraging. 

While official controls or guidelines often 
have worked reasonably well for a short time, 
they have generally failed to snap inflation- 
ary spirals and restore stable wage-price con- 
ditions over the longer run. 

Europe's experience also suggests that la- 
bor support is vital for success of controls. 
Many times, the controls collapsed in a storm 
of labor unrest and wildcat strikes. 

Over all, the evidence is that European 
countries that leaned heavily on controls in 
the 1960s have had an even worse record in 
limiting inflation than those without sig- 
nificant restraints, 

For example— 

The seven industrial nations that have re- 
sorted to controls have seen consumer prices 
soar 39 to 60 per cent since 1963. They are 
Britain, France, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
Finland and the Netherlands. 

Even during the last 12 months, their price 
increases have ranged from a little more 
than 5 per cent to more than 10 per cent, ac- 
cording to figures from the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and Development. 

In contrast, nations essentially without 
controls in the same period include Italy, 
West Germany and Switzerland, as well as 
Canada and the United States. Their con- 
sumer prices have risen only 27 to 35 per 
cent since 1963. Their increases in the last 
12 months have been as little as 2.8 per cent 
in Canada, and up to 6.8 per cent for Switzer- 
land. U.S. inflation has been 4.3 per cent, 
according to the OECD. 


CONTENDING VIEWS 


Does that mean controls generally are do- 
ing more harm than good? 

Some economists in Germany and Switzer- 
land say yes. Others insist that statistics do 
not tell the whole story, with economic, so- 
cial and political conditions varying greatly 
from one country to another. France and 
Sweden, for instance, might have had even 
greater inflation without temporary measures 
to freeze prices. 

Controls in Europe often have been adopt- 
ed as stopgap measures for three to six 
months or so. They were intended to keep a 
lid on inflation until broader stabilization 
programs—such as tighter money and higher 
taxes or restraints in government spending— 
made their full effect felt. 

But prices and wages have tended to speed 
up again, once the brief restrictions have 
been lifted or eased. 

Controls maintained over longer periods of 
time, ranging up to several years, apparently 
increasing the risk of sudden “explosive” 
changes, once the checkrein is released, 
Lengthy controls were followed by wage ex- 
plosions in the past decade in the Nether- 
lands, France and Britain. 

While Europe's experience looks gloomy, 
experts note that at least three circumstances 
now present in the United States—but not 
always present in European countries—would 
appear to be in the Americans’ favor. 

For example, prospects for effective con- 
trols are better if there are unused produc- 
tion facilities and plenty of raw materials 
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and manpower, as is the case in the U.S. Con- 
trols can take hold more easily in an econ- 
omy with some slack in it than in one that is 
overheated. 

Strong public support is another factor. 
This seems to be present in the U.S. Also, 
there is the reserve threat of legal sanc- 
tions. 

Finally, controls win wider backing if they 
are imposed when there is an external crisis, 
such as the present U.S. troubles with the 
dollar and the gaping deficit in the American 
balance of payments. 

For a detailed look at the experiences of 
some individual countries— 


LONDON’S STRUGGLES 


Britain’s Labor Government in the late 
1960s set wage guidelines to keep incomes 
closer to productivity. However, co-operation 
with the trade unions broke down, even be- 
fore the defeat of the Labor Party at the polls 
in 1970, A wave of strikes spread across Brit- 
ain after a lengthy period of austerity and 
moderation in pay demands. 

Wages and prices in Britain since then 
have advanced by leaps and bounds. Latest 
figures show wage rates up about 13 per cent 
in the past 12 months. Consumer prices are 
about 10 per cent higher than in 1970. 

The Conservative Cabinet rejects the idea 
of imposing Government controls. Leading 
industrial firms, however, recently adopted a 
policy of voluntary price restraint to help 
ease the inflationary push. 


THE FRENCH RECORD 


France has long used price controls that 
are more or less rigid. Price freezes or price 
“supervision” have worked in the short term. 
But they have not produced lasting effects. 

A period of austere policy, from autumn, 
1963, onward, with tight limits on credit and 
prices and only moderate pay hikes, was fol- 
lowed by a 15 per cent wage increase after a 
worker-student revolt in May, 1968. 

Since the franc devaluation in August, 
1969, Paris has turned to more-fiexible price 
controls. The aim: to cut the annual rate of 
inflation to 3 or 4 per cent. 

However, the Government finds French re- 
tailers hard to harness. Price inspectors are 
few. 

French consumer prices are now advancing 
at a 6 per cent rate. Hourly wage rates in 
manufacturing are up 11 per cent in a year. 

French industry recently has offered to 
co-operate in an effort to hold price rises 
on manufactured goods to 1.5 per cent in the 
six months that started October 1. In return, 
the Government has promised not to raise 
taxes or charges in the public sector of the 
economy. 

Union co-operation in the. French fight 
against inflation is, however, far from cer- 
tain, 

DUTCH EXAMPLE 


The Netherlands was regarded as a “model 
nation” after World War II, when it came 
to cooperation among labor, management and 
Government in yoluntary wage and price re- 
straint. But the Dutch system broke down 
in 1963, under a bombardment of labor un- 
rest and wildcat strikes. Wages quickly were 
pushed up 17 per cent. 

Dutch workers have been less docile since 
then. Hourly wage rates have soared 110 per 
cent since 1963. 

Prices have bounded up 52 per cent. 

Last autumn, the Dutch Government again 
slapped on temporary price controls. That 
program was succeeded by a wage freeze for 
the first half of 1971—to buy time, at least, 
until after a national election last spring. 
Now the controls have been removed. 

Despite the series of controls, wages are 
expected to climb an additional 12 or 13 per 
cent this year and prices could go up 8 per 
cent. 

NO NORDIC ENCOURAGEMENT 

Scandinavian experience with controls is 
found to be hardly more encouraging. Swe- 
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den, Denmark and Norway have all turned to 
price controls since 1970. Yet the prices that 
consumers in the area now pay are still 5 to 
7 per cent above those of a year ago. 

Norway also applies some controls to head 
off “excessive” wage drift on top of official pay 
rates under union contracts. Wages, how- 
ever, are about 16 per cent higher in a year, 

In Sweden, a labor settlement for 1971 to 
1973 provides average pay boosts of close to 
30 per cent. Total labor costs probably will 
leap 35 to 40 per cent. With that impetus, 
price inflation is certain, analysts believe. 


FINNS’ TEMPORARY SUCCESS 


Finland is one of the few countries where 
income policies based on a broad stabiliza- 
tion agreement worked for a while. That 
came after devaluation of the markka in 
1967. Consumer prices rose less than 3 per 
cent annually in 1969 and 1970. Wage ad- 
vances remained moderate. 

However, efforts to prolong the agreement 
at the end of last year fell apart. Nationwide 
strikes hit the economy. 

Now? Wages are again up 11 per cent in a 
year. Prices are up 7 per cent. 


GERMAN, SWISS, ITALIAN FREEDOM 


For the most part, prices and wages are 
free in West Germany, Switzerland and 
Italy. A recent exception: Rome has just 
adopted a temporary price freeze on such 
state-controlled services as the postal, tele- 
phone and railroad systems. 

Italy's aggressive labor unions turn thumbs 
down on any form of incomes policy or wage 
restraint, 

In Switzerland, the Federation of Com- 
merce and Industry, inspired by President 
Nixon's economic program for the United 
States, a few weeks ago proposed a one-year 
freeze on wages and prices to stop the ero- 
sion—by inflation—of Swiss competitiveness. 
Labor unions were quick to oppose that idea. 

In Germany, Chancellor Willy Brandt in- 
sists that his Government will ayoid wage 
and price controls despite persistent infla- 
tionary trends. 

Bonn is hoping that a coming slow-down 
in business, coupled with export losses be- 
cause of the upward float of the mark, will 
tend to prick excessive wage demands. Chem- 
ical workers recently accepted a relatively 
moderate pay boost of 7.5 per cent, 

However, wage demands in the metal in- 
dustry still are in the 9 to 11 per cent range. 

Latest figures show German wage rates in 
manufacturing are up 15 per cent in a year. 
Consumer prices are up 5.4 per cent. 

Thus, in country after country, the battle 
to beat inflation is far from over. Government 
controls, effective in some stages, have pro- 
vided Europe no sure-fire way to win the war. 

Following are comparative results shown 
on US. News and World Report chart be- 
tween Western governments which have and 
have not imposed wage-price curbs in recent 
years: 

Among Western governments, some have 
imposed wage-price curbs off and on in re- 
cent years—while others have generally 
avoided them. Which group has had more 
success over the long run in coping with 
inflation? A look at the record. 


COUNTRIES THAT HAVE MAJOR CONTROLS 


Increase in consumer prices since 1963 
(in percent) 
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THE RESPONSE OF A FEDERAL 
AGENCY IN HELPING TO MEET 
THE NATION'S HEALTH MAN- 
POWER NEEDS 


HON. NICK GALIFIANAKIS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, 
because one of my major concerns as & 
Member of this body remains that of 
medical and health care for all Ameri- 
cans, it was my particularly high privi- 
lege to participate last week in dedica- 
tion ceremonies that marked the open- 
ing of the new Allied Health Education 
Building at the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospital in Durham, N.C. 

The creation of this new facility—the 
first of its kind in the Nation—represents 
the consummation of a happy marriage 
between the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Duke University Medical Center 
in that it combines the initiative and ex- 
pertise of two major health entities in 
our city. 

The principal speaker for this proud 
occasion was Chief Medical Director of 
the Veterans’ Administration, Dr. Marc 
J. Musser. 

For Dr. Musser, the occasion marked 
a homecoming, for he headed the Vet- 
erans’ Administration regional medical 
program for 4 years, prior to elevation to 
his current responsibilities. 

Because his remarks explain so lucidly 
and succinctly the function of this 
unique new building, and the purpose of 
the program, Mr. Speaker, I commend 
them to you and to my colleagues: 

THE RESPONSE OF A FEDERAL AGENCY IN HELP- 
ING To MEET THE NaTION’s HEALTH MAN- 
POWER NEEDS 

(By Mare J. Musser, M.D.) 

It is a special pleasure to “come home” to 
North Carolina, and back to Durham where 
we made our home for a period of 4 years 
which we will always remember as person- 
ally pleasant and professionally rewarding. 

It is, however, particularly satisfying to 
come to the campus of Duke University to 
dedicate a new Veterans’ Administration fa- 
cllity. 

This occasion affords me the opportunity 
to say a number of things which, in my 
judgment, need to be said and are appropri- 
ate at this particular point in time when 
health care in general, and various aspects 
of it, in particular, have become critical na- 
tional issues. 

The fact that we are today dedicating a 
building expressly planned and built to pro- 
vide facilities in which allied health person- 
nel can be trained will have a direct bene- 
ficial effect in terms of helping to provide 
badly needed health manpower. 

A local fact of national significance Is the 
important and productive relationship that 
has been developed between Duke University 
Medical School and the Durham Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital. The benefits of that 
relationship in terms of better health care 
for all of the veterans in North Carolina and 
adjacent states in the Southeast are well 
known, Its further benefits in terms of pro- 
viding a national model of what can be 
achieved by a cooperative relationship be- 
tween a private academic institution and a 
local element of a Federal Agency is also of 
great significance. This model and its bene- 
fits can and are being replicated through- 
out the country where other academic in- 
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stitutions and VA hospitals are in close geo- 
graphical and/or organizational relation- 
ships. 

Tracing the development of such relation- 
ships over the past 25 years tells a story that 
must be fully understood if the ultimate 
benefits and potential of this unique type 
of Federal private cooperative effort is to be 
appreciated. 

In 1946 Dr. Paul Hawley, the Chief Medi- 
cal Director of the Veterans Administration’s 
Department of Medicine and Surgery, issued 
Policy Memorandum No. 2. That historic 
document called for the development of rela- 
tionships between VA hospitals and the medi- 
cal schools of the country to help improve 
the quality of medical care given to veter- 
ans. Prompted by a spirit that combined 
post-war patriotism and a pragmatic need 
for clinical resources and faculty support, 
the medical schools of the country developed 
mutually beneficial affiliations with VA hos- 
pitals. 

In 1946, the idea of a working relationship 
between a Federal Agency and the medical 
schools of the nation was a bold and un- 
precedented proposition. Even more remark- 
able is the extent to which that proposition 
endured and has grown. Today, 97 VA hos- 
pitals have active affiliations with 83 of the 
nation’s 108 medical schools. And yet, in 
1946, the idea and its implementation was 
the effort of just a few imaginative and un- 
trammeled men—the names of General Omar 
Bradley, Dr. Paul Hawley, Dr. Paul Magnu- 
son, and Dr. Charles Mayo stand out on the 
VA side—and their counterparts on the medi- 
cal schools side were Dr. Michael DeBakey, 
Dr. Brian Blades, and Dr. Barnes Woodhall— 
though it should be noted that while all this 
was going on, they were serving in the Of- 
fice of the Army Surgeon General. 

As it has endured, the affiliated program 
has changed. It also has had its share of 
problems, but no more, perhaps, than should 
be expected in such a dynamic, and growing, 
and changing concept. The Duke-Durham 
VA Hospital affiliation epitomizes all of these 
circumstances. Its history catalogues a series 
of developments in patient care, research and 
education, reflecting the chronology of medi- 
cal developments in this country that have 
led to not only the great body of knowledge 
that we now have in medicine and its appli- 
cation to the quality of care we are capable 
of providing. They also have produced a num- 
ber of critical circumstances that now are 
of national concern. These can be summed 
up in the three categories of facilities, man- 
power and the utilization of both... 

The pressure for modernization and er- 
pansion of antiquated facilities and the need 
jor greater space in hospitals and academic 
health centers for expanding and adding 
facilities to accommodate new techniques 
and new services. 

The need for greater space and additional 
staff and faculty to help recruit, teach, and 
more equitably distribute greater numbers of 
qualified health personnel to implement 
these new techniques and new services. 

The need to maximize the utilization of ez- 
isting facilities and resources to insure the 
availability of the highest quality of care to 
the greatest number of people and at the 
lowest possible cost. 

The critical nature of the current state of 
the nation's health affairs is such as to en- 
courage the same kind of bold and unprec- 
edented actions that characterized the de- 
velopment in 1946 of the VA-Medical School 
affiliated program. We must be particularly 
concerned today with the improvement of 
the delivery of health services and its criti- 
cal relationship to the recruitment, educa- 
tion, training and distribution of the health 
manpower necessary to make these services 
available and effective. 

While these critical circumstances exist 
nation-wide, the fact has become clear that 
there is no common solution for them that 
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is applicable to all areas, nor is it possible to 
deal with them quickly or completely. It is 
now evident that a series of social, political, 
economic and professional forces haye come 
together over the last several decades not 
only to create so-called “health market 
area", but also to place each of them in a 
different status of needs and potential for 
meeting these needs. These facts were clearly 
demonstrated to me in the four years during 
which I directed the Regional Medical Pro- 
grams here in North Carolina, and worked 
with the medical leaders in North Carolina 
and my colleagues who were operating the 
other 54 Regional Medical Programs across 
the country. As a result, we in North Carolina 
veered away from the all-too-prevalent atti- 
tude of looking for national solutions that 
were generally applicable to all Regions, In- 
stead, we sought out local solutions to local 
problems which, if solved, could ultimately 
provide at least a balanced system of care 
for all people in a geographic area or Region, 
consistent with that Region’s potential for 
providing such care and, together, give the 
country @ collection of balanced systems as 
a total health care system. From the stand- 
point of the VA-Medical School relationship 
and with the leadership of Dr. Woodhall, Dr. 
Anlyan, Dr. Stead, and Dr. Estes, we probably 
are better off here in Durham in this regard 
than anyplace else in the country. 

For most people their understanding of 
the VA medical program is limited to their 
awareness and knowledge only of thelr local 
VA hospital. Actually the VA medical pro- 
gram is a total medical care delivery system 
made up of institutions and services in each 
of the various “health market areas”. It is 
the largest total operating system in the na- 
tion, consisting of 165 hospitals, 202 clinics, 
72 nursing homes, and operated by a staff 
and work force of some 150,000. Together, 
these elements of the system operate to serve 
the medical care needs of a potential of 28 
million veterans of whom 90% live no further 
than 100 miles or two hour's drive from one 
of these regional facilities. 

All of our university affiliated hospitals 
are actively involved as a group in the annual 
education of some one-third of the nation’s 
medical students, and responsible for the 
residency training of another one-third of 
the new physicians engaged in post-graduate 
education. Further, the VA hospitals have 
similar affiliations with all 51 dental schools, 
and, to a greater or lesser extent, all of our 
facilities are providing faculty and clinical 
facilities for programs in more than 400 uni- 
versities, colleges, junior colleges and tech- 
nical training schools. As a result they have 
a direct stake in the training of more than 
60,000 allied health workers each year. 

Although the VA system, as a system, has 
developed these relationships and affiliations, 
it must be acknowledged that it actually is 
a collection of a number of subsystems. Each 
has its own unique characteristics that re- 
fiect the nature of local needs and the capa- 
bility which exists to meet them. It might 
be concluded that it is from this heterogene- 
ity of operational patterns that the VA de- 
rives its greatest strength. 

There is virtually no area of the country 
served by a VA hospital that does not also in- 
clude other health care and educational insti- 
tutions. In addition to established universi- 
ties and colleges, the many community junior 
colleges and vocational schools have the in- 
terest and the capability to contribute to the 
production of health workers. Health service 
agencies, such as community hospitals, 
clinics, outpatient services, and even health 
practitioners’ offices are involved, usually 
unilaterally, in some phase of the preparation 
of health workers. In such places it has been 
demonstrated by the VA, often in conjunc- 
tion with other regionalizing groups, that 
small additional investments can frequently 
achieve the coordination of these efforts de- 
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creasing educational costs and increasing 
production of trained personnel. 

The unique location and resources of VA 
hospitals make them ideal agencies to serve 
this coordinating and cooperating role. In 
addition to the wealth of clinical material, 
the availability of up-to-date equipment, and 
at least some available education space, the 
staff of the DM&S facilities include those 
who can and are more than willing to teach. 
Collectively, that group represents the na- 
tion’s largest “clinical faculty’ of 25,000 
allied health professionals trained at the 
baccalaureate level or higher, and certified 
and/or licensed in their specific disciplines. 
These are in addition to the nearly 6,000 full 
time physicians and dentists, who also con- 
tribute to these training programs in addi- 
tion to their own efforts in education of 
medical and dental students. 

In the area of education and training, a 
number of new and exciting developments 
have been taking place—besides those here in 
Durham. There are at least other examples 
of similar efforts which now are coming into 
being. 

Through the VA Hospital in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery is providing implementing funds for 
opening a new school of allied health pro- 
fessions within the University of Arkansas 
which will bring together the disparate and 
partial programs for the education and train- 
ing of health workers that currently exist 
in the Little Rock VA Hospitals, within the 
Medical Center, the Medical School, the Uni- 
versity Hospital, the undergraduate campuses 
in both Little Rock and Fayetteville, and 
some in the private hospitals in the City of 
Little Rock. 

Another such arrangement is being made 
through the St. Louis, Missouri VA Hospital. 
In addition to the traditional services of a 
large medical school affiliated teaching hos- 
pital, that hospital is becoming a major base 
for training and employing of inner city 
ghetto residents. 

A coordinator and two additional asso- 
ciates have been assigned to the VA Hospital 
in Seattle, Washington in time to assure the 
adequate planning of a newly authorized ed- 
ucation building on the hospital grounds 
similar to the one we dedicate today. There, 
however, special attention will be given to 
the retraining and utilization of highly 
skilled scientists who are presently unem- 
ployed in the community. 

We are equally interested in finding ways 
in which our unique system enables us to 
experiment not only with new types of health 
personnel, but also with new patterns of 
utilization of personnel trained in the tradi- 
tional health disciplines. For example... 

Foliowing the pattern set here at Duke, 
some 20 VA hospitals will be affliated with 
seven academic programs for the training 
of Physicians Assistants by the end of this 
year at which time we expect VA affiliated 
programs will be producing 200 graduates a 
year. Our hospitals offer an unparalleled re- 
source for this kind of training because of 
their freedom from the strictures of state 
licensing laws; independence of third-party- 
payment systems; and the freedom from the 
constraints of local professional conserva- 
tism. 

In mid-1972 a new dental education build- 
ing at the VA hospital, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, will be completed and will allow for 
both training and practice of dental profes- 
sionals and dental auxiliaries. 

At least 10 VA hospitals are now providing 
clinical experience for Nurse Practitioners. 

A third area of great interest to us relates 
to the economics of producing first-line 
health service workers. There is recognition 
by both the VA and community hospitals 
that training of health workers at the lower 
level of the career ladder is actually the most 
costly in terms of the hospital's own budget 
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because the training takes place exclusively 
in the hospital system and is not shared by 
the regularly financed educational systems: 
The VA has undertaken two major programs 
aimed at the alleviation of this serious prob- 
lem. 

The Education Service has entered into a 
contract with the three campuses of Miami- 
Dade Junior College in Florida designed to 
develop a process by which all of the educa- 
tional and health care resources of a com- 
munity can be combined to train, and ade- 
quately utilize, supportive health workers. 
This effort will also provide a means to im- 
prove the mobility of such personnel, both 
in terms of their own careers and in their 
utilization by employers. 

The second of these innovative studies is 
being undertaken by a consortium of health 
care and educational institutions in southern 
California led initially by the Los Angeles 
Community College, in affiliation with the 
Brentwood VA Hospital. This program will 
provide an experience similar to that of the 
Miami program, but is designed specifically 
for personnel to work with patients not con- 
fined to hospital beds, but who are under 
care for mental and emotional illnesses in- 
cluding drug and alcohol dependence. 

We believe that the VA health care delivery 
system, working with the nation’s medical 
schools as it has for 25 years, and collabora- 
ting as it might with community health in- 
stitutions in the private sector, constitutes a 
tremendous national resource for the expan- 
sion of efforts to resolve the many problems 
with which health care in the United States 
is confronted. We in the Veterans Adminis- 
tration are committed to encouraging the 
maximum use of our resources for the pur- 
pose. We already have made some progress. 

We also clearly realize that the work that 
must be done, the progress that must be 
made, will take place in the many institu- 
tions that comprise the VA health care de- 
livery system and the medical school affili- 
ated program. Thus this expanded educa- 
tional facility here in Durham simply in- 
creases the opportunity for the testing of new 
ideas and the development of new and bet- 
ter ways to get the job done. I can assure 
you of our intent to help in every way we 
can—and for the moment there remains only 
to wish you Godspeed. 


RESULTS OF CONGRESSMAN BIE- 
STER'S MOST RECENT QUESTION- 
NAIRE 


HON. EDWARD G. BIESTER, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. BIESTER. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago, I mailed a questionnaire to 
the residents of the Eighth Congression- 
al District of Pennsylvania requesting 
opinions on some of the issues now before 
Congress. More than 15,000 replied, many 
enclosing letters detailing their reasons 
for their responses. 

I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion to all those who replied and I would 
like to take this opportunity to share 
with my colleagues the results of my most 
recent questionnaire. 

The results follow: 

RESULTS OF QUESTIONNAIRE 

1, Concerning the war in Vietnam, which 

do you believe is the best U.S. policy— 


A. Withdrawal in accordance with Presi- 
dent Nixon's Vietnamization program— 
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B. Withdrawal of all troops with a definite 
deadline of December 31, 1971 for the return 
of all troops— 


C. Immediate withdrawal of all air and 
ground support and combat troops— 


D. Intensification of the war effort to seek 
& military victory— 


2. With regard to China, do you favor— 


A, Recognition of Communist China by 
the U.S.— 


B. Admitting Communist China to the UN 
in addition to Nationalist China— 


C. Admitting Communist China to the 
UN instead of Nationalist China— 


3. Do you approve of the President's han- 
dling of the Middle East situation— 


4. With regard to our troops in Western 
Europe, would you favor— 

A. Unilateral withdrawal of about 50,000 
troops this year. 


B. Unilateral withdrawal of about 150,000 
troops this year (Mansfield amendment). 


Yes .. 


C. Mutual withdrawal of troops only as the 
Soviet Union withdraws its troops from East- 


5. Do you favor the President’s revenue 
sharing proposal which would provide the re- 
turn of 1.3 per cent of the individual income 
tax base to the States and local governments. 


6. Which course of action would you favor 
regarding election campaign reform— 

A. Receiving a Federal tax credit for your 
political contribution. 


Yes .. 


B. A maximum spending limitation placed 
on campaigns. 


Ves... 


C. A limitation on expenditures for radio 
and television only. 
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D. Pull disclosure of contributions with- 
out any limit on expenditures. 


7. Do you favor President Nixon’s proposed 
family assistance plan. 


8. Medical costs continue to rise. A number 
of health plans have been suggested to meet 
these costs. Do you favor in principle some 
form of national health insurance. 


9. Do you think Presidential nominees 
should be selected in a National Primary— 


10. Congress has interceded several times in 
recent years to prevent nationwide strikes in 
transportation systems. Would you favor 
legislation requiring binding arbitration 
when labor and management in that trans- 
portation system cannot reach an accord— 


11, To combat inflation, would you favor— 
A. Reduced Federal domestic spending— 
.6 
4 


8 
12. Do you believe that each municipality 


across the country should designate some 
space in its land use policy for low income 


PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, I know that 
all of us in this body are familiar with 
the outstanding services rendered by our 
chambers of commerce. 

The list of their contributions is most 
impressive. They serve as public infor- 
mation centers. They help to get roads 
paved, bridges built, and traffic lights in- 
stalled. They help to create better hous- 
ing and recreation and cultural facilities. 

They handle consumer complaints and 
provide up-to-date information on legis- 
lation affecting their communities. The 
value of their community services can- 
not be overestimated. 

But in order for the chambers to con- 
tinue and expand their community sery- 
ices they must have sustained support 
from their communities, especially since 
they are largely supported by dues from 
their members. 
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And that is why I am particularly 
pleased to announce that the Prince 
Georges Chamber of Commerce, in which 
I am privileged to hold membership, will 
be honored by the county during Prince 
Georges Chamber of Commerce Week 
which runs from October 25 to 31. 

The citizens of Prince Georges County 
who already know of the chamber’s ac- 
complishments are pleased to have this 
opportunity to thank the chamber and 
demonstrate their appreciation. 

And I am certain that those who are 
not now familiar with the Prince Georges 
Chamber will share our thanks when 
the chamber’s contributions are fully 
publicized because the Prince Georges 
Chamber of Commerce has served in the 
noblest traditions of our country. * 

Mr. Speaker, I would like at this point 
to insert into the Recorp a proclama- 
tion which I feel embodies the heart and 
spirit of the Prince Georges Chamber's 
good works and expresses the heartfelt 
appreciation of all the citizens of Prince 
Georges County: 

A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, Prince Georges County is proud 
of the Prince George’s Chamber of Com- 
merce for its efforts in making our county 
a balanced community and a better place in 
which to live, work and play, 

Whereas, the Prince Georges’ Chamber of 
Commerce has protected and maintained the 
Free Enterprise System, encouraged private 
initiative and provided the organizational 
framework necessary to make the business 
community an effective partner in our civic, 
cultural, economic and educational activi- 
ties, 

Whereas, in order to inform our citizens 
as to what the chamber of commerce is and 
how it can benefit them, what the chamber 
is doing in the present, has done in the past, 
and hopes to accomplish in the future, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that We, the 
Prince Georges’ County Executive and Coun- 
ty Council do hereby proclaim October 21- 
31, 1971, as Prince Georges’ Chamber of Com- 
merce Week, and call upon all citizens to 
recognize this special week and to join in 
its observance. 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR., HON- 
ORED BY RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished colleague, PETER „RODINO, 
was honored by the board of governors of 
Rutgers, the State university of New 
Jersey, for his outstanding service in the 
areas of civil rights and immigration and 
for his role in the establshment of Co- 
lumbus Day as a national holiday. The 
citation presented to Congressman Ro- 
DINO reads in part: 

Resolved, that the Board of Governors of 
Rutgers, The State University of New Jersey, 
commends its loyal son and alumnus for his 
outstanding vision and leadership on behalf 
of all the people of New Jersey and of the 
United States on the occasion of this first 


celebration of Columbus Day as a National 
Holiday. 
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During his long and enlightened service 
on the Judiciary Committee and as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Immigra- 
tion and Nationality, Peter RODINO has 
earned a reputation for fairness and a 
commitment to justice. I am delighted to 
add my warm and personal congratula- 
tions to him and I commend to the at- 
tention of my colleagues his remarks on 
the occasion of the acceptance of the 
Rutgers’ citation which follow: 

REMARKS OF HON, PETER RODINO 

On the eve of the first observance of Co- 
lumbus Day as a national holiday, I am es- 
pecially proud to be honored by a university 
and particularly by Rutgers University which 
has played so vital a role in the larger com- 
munity. 

The university has traditionally provided 
a forum for questioning and has been a 
vehicle of progress. While those of us who 
legislate may supply the tools for implemen- 
tation of programs, often we depend upon 
the university community for the expression 
and discussion of ideas. Therefore, to talk of 
the problems of our time, to talk of the 
challenges of the 70’s—of unemployment, 
prejudice, housing, drug addiction—is to re- 
peat a litany with which you are all faniiliar. 
The array of statistics that show the mag- 
nitude and intractability of each and every 
one of these crises makes a grim picture 
indeed. 

To conquer these injustices, to find solu- 
tions for these problems, will take nothing 
less than the tenacity and the indomitable 
will of the man whose birthdate we celebrate 
tomorrow. He fought tenaciously, suffered 
terribly because he wanted to find the truth 
and to make it triumph. Christopher Colum- 
bus achieved the impossible dream. His honor 
lies not only in the achievement of that oner- 
ous feat of discovery, but that he sought to 
distill the mixture of fact and legend of his 
time. Those who are unwilling to accept as 
inevitable the ills of our society—injustice, 
prejudice, hunger and poverty are present day 
disciples of this great visionary. 

We most often remember Columbus as the 
father of immigration. And indeed, this con- 
tribution was incalculable. For through his 
voyage a pattern was established for a na- 
tion of many nationalities, traits and beliefs, 
Columbus was a prophecy of the America to 
come—of the immigrant who uprooted him- 
self from his homeland in search of oppor- 
tunity. 

Those of us of Italian heritage rightly 
point with pride to his origins and achieve- 
ments, while not forgetting that it was the 
hispanic contribution which supported his 
venture, the Portugese charts which guided 
his course, the British who colonized our 
shores and the Irish and Germans and Poles 
and Slavs and men from every part of the 
globe of every color and creed who inhabited 
them, improved them and who inspired their 
development. Common to each of these im- 
migrants and to future generations of Amer- 
icans were the hopes of opportunity, progress 
and justice. 

Though dedicated to the ideals of equality 
and justice, we have fallen short of the goals 
we have established. At times our actions 
have failed to mirror our intentions. The 
legacy of this Nation—of Montesquieu and 
Locke and Jefferson—the foundations of sov- 
ereignty and democracy are our rich heritage. 
The ideas and ideals for the formulation of 
a social order predicated on just powers de- 
rived from the governed and dedicated to 
liberty and equality of all men were em- 
bodied in one of the great written docu- 
ments in recorded history. 

The late Justice Hugo Black termed our 
Constitution “the best hope for the achieve- 
ment of freedom for men everywhere.” This 
remarkable document and its framers pro- 
vided future generations of Americans with 
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the vision and tools to grow, question, chal- 
lenge and flourish. 

This is a time in history of universal 
search for national as well as individual 
identities, or questioning, of seeking oppor- 
tunities not unlike those sought by the im- 
migrants, a time of rediscovery. It is time 
for the rediscovery of the world within our- 
selves, within our spirit, that is still the 
vastest and deepest world to be explored. 

In the last two decades we have suffered 
the pains of maturation—I am hopeful and 
confident that the next two will produce an 
America which has a greater understanding 
and appreciation of her heritage. We can 
achieve these goals inspired by the example 
of Columbus—the man who roused the world, 
stirred it up and launched it toward a new 
destiny. It is appropriate that on the eve of 
Columbus Day, of honoring the great jour- 
neyman who personifies the spirit of discov- 
ery, who sought to distill the truth from 
myth, that we rededicate ourselves with that 
same Columbian spirit to a voyage of re- 
discovery toward peace, justice and brother- 
hood for all men. 


MINORITY VIEWS ON HIGHER 
EDUCATION BILL 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the House is 
about to consider the largest higher ed- 
ucation bill ever before the Congress. In 
the past few days we have received 
dozens of requests for information about 
each of the many titles and parts of the 


bill. I understand that many of our col- 
leagues have had a very difficult time in 
acquiring copies of the committee report. 

In order that Members and interested 
citizens might have available the views 
of minority members on the Education 
and Labor Committee, I am inserting 
into the Recorp those portions of the 
committee report. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that every Mem- 
ber of the House take the time to become 
conversant with the major issues of H.R. 
7248, as this bill will influence higher 
education in significant ways for a long 
time to come. 

The material follows: 


SUPPLEMENTAL VIEWS 


This is one of the largest, most compre- 
hensive bills to be reported to the House 
from the Education and Labor Committee 
in several years. It extends without change 
some existing programs. It significantly 
amends others. And it proposes several new 
Federal initiatives in all levels of education, 
including elementary and secondary. As such, 
it is doubtful that any single Member of 
the Congress could fully agree with—or fully 

with—every feature of every title 
of the bill. We on the Minority are proud of 
the work of our Committee in many respects. 
We believe much in this bill will allow the 
Federal government to continue its history or 
positive leadership and support for quality 
postsecondary education. 

But the bill has major weaknesses. Not 
just minor differences of judgment, but seri- 
ous matters which relate to the fundamentali 
question of national purpose and priorities. 
There are three issues in particular which 
we feel warrant the serious consideration of 
every Member— 

(1) The full Committee p: makes 
absolutely no progress towards achieving our 
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long-standing goal of removing financial bar- 
riers to postsecondary education for all who 
qualify. By refusing to adopt amendments 
to the Education Opportunity Grant (EOG) 
program which would assure that students of 
the greatest need get assistance first, the 
Committee has left to the Members of the 
House the task of reaffirming an important 
national commitment. 

(2) Without anything near adequate in- 
formation and understanding of its implica- 
tions, the Committee is proposing that we 
give out hundreds of millions of dollars to 
institutions for general operating funds— 
based mainly on the number of students en- 
rolled. Such a law, if funded, would initiate 
a fundamental change in the relations be- 
tween the Federal government and an in- 
stitution of higher education. Before we take 
such a step, we believe much more adequate 
data must be gathered and analyzed. For 
now, therefore, we prefer a cost of educa- 
tion allowance instead of any per capita in- 
stitutional aid formula. In addition, for those 
institutions which do indeed face a severe 
and immediate financial crisis, we strongly 
support the Committee provision for tempo- 
rary relief grants to such institutions. 

(3) The need for assistance in supporting 
new approaches to post-secondary educa- 
tion—as embodied in the proposed National 
Foundation for Higher Education—has been 
eloquently stated before our Committee, 
through professional journals, in the popu- 
lar press, and at numerous educational 
meetings. Yet, our Committee regretfully 
voted this proposal down. The desperate 
need for innovation and reform remains. 


EDUCATION OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 


Since 1965, the Education Opportunity 
Grant program has assisted over 700,000 stu- 
dents In their pursuit of higher education. 
For many of those students, they would not 
have been able to attend without the aid. 
But many others who benefited from the 
aid did so at the expense of needier students 
who were not able—because of where they 
lived or where they wanted to attend col- 
lege—to acquire grant assistance to pursue 
further education. This is due in large meas- 
ure to the inequitable way in which the 
present program is designed and adminis- 
tered. This bill would extend for five years 
the same inequities—in fact, it could fur- 
ther detract from achieving equal access. 

First, this program is dependent on an ir- 
relevant and arbitrary state allotment for- 
mula. Under the present state formula, al- 
lotments to 31 states deviate more than 3% 
from the national mean. The Committee not 
only refused to improve this situation, but 
adopted a modification to the state allot- 
ment formula which would scatter the 
money for initial year awards even more! 
Based on the same appropriation, allotments 
for initial year awards to 38 states would 
vary more than 3% from the national aver- 
age. We ask, in a program which is supposed 
to help needy students, why New York, Ore- 
gon, Wyoming and the District of Columbia 
should get less than 15% of their approved 
requests for EOG's (using this year’s appro- 
priation) , while Arkansas, Hawali, and South 
Carolina would get over 40% of their re- 
quests? There are inequities in any state 
allotment formula. Is it right that a stu- 
dent not get a grant in one state while a stu- 
dent from another state with even a higher 
income can receive a grant—just because of 
some arbitrary state formula? We believe 
that the EOG's should be available to the 
neediest students wherever they reside or 
attend college. 

That is not the only inequity in the Com- 
mittee proposal. Once the state allotment 
is made, uneven distribution of funds with- 
in the state could result because so much 
depends on the college’s request to the Com- 
missioner for funds. Those colleges which 
started with a large base of student aid pro- 
grams and those with the most experience 
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in this aspect of the “grantsmanship game” 
come out ahead. So a student becomes de- 
pendent on the success of his college in get- 
ting a sufficient share of the state allotment. 

Still greater inequities could occur—and 
do occur under the present program—in how 
the college itself selects students for EOG's. 
It is entirely possible under this program for 
& given college to give some students grants; 
and others in the very same or worse financial 
situation no grants. It is possible to give 
smaller grants to the needier students, Or to 
use the grants to “bid” for certain types of 
students. This whole process requires that 
students must shop around at different col- 
leges to see where they can get the best deal. 
It is no wonder that some bright, but poor, 
students never even try to further their edu- 
cation, 

The proposed program perpetuates all of 
the above weaknesses found in the present 
EOG program. A recent survey conducted for 
the highly respected College Scholarship 
Service indicates that “institutional practices 
for awarding student financial aid generally 
do not favor the neediest students.” Findings 
of the study indicate that: 

Students from more affluent families gen- 
erally attend higher cost institutions and, 
because measured need is based on these 
costs, they received as much aid as lower in- 
come students attending lower cost institu- 
tions. 

High need was only weakly associated with 
increases in the grant share of the ald pack- 
age and sometimes negatively correlated with 
the grant share. 

In private institutions, the average effect of 
having need of $1,000 reduced the student's 
probability of admission by seven percent. 
(Costs of private institutions made the im- 
pact of this effect even greater.) In public 
institutions, the average effect of similar need 
reduced the probability of admission by 11% 
(adjusted to take into account the effects of 
admissions policies at public institutions for 
out-of-state students). 

The students most likely to be excluded 
from higher education by inadequacies of aid 
are those with the greatest need. 

Those who favor the Committee EOG pro- 
posal must be willing to put an unusual 
amount of faith in the financial aid officer at 
each participating institution. They will be 
the ones making the crucial decisions in how 
students get assisted under this program. We 
are aware of many highly professional aid 
officers. Several of them have testified before 
our Committee. But we must look at the na- 
tional picture. A recent survey on financial 
aid officers found that: 

a. There is an annual 28 percent turnover 
in the position of student financial aid ad- 
ministrator, 

b. Twenty-nine percent of financial aid ad- 
ministrators are employed part time. 

c. Thirty-seven percent of financial aid ad- 
ministrators are rated at a low level of 
professionalization. (Only 15 percent are 
rated at a high level.) 

d. From 34 percent to 42 percent of those 
financial aid administrators responsible for 
aid policy are rated low in professionalization. 

e. Student financial aid administrators 
have the lowest median salary of all college 
administrators. 

Those findings refer to colleges and uni- 
versities with some past experience in ad- 
ministering student aid programs. We are 
concerned what will happen when, as pro- 
vided for in the bill, hundreds of proprietary 
schools begin to participate in such a loosely 
controlled program. Most of these institu- 
tions have no experience administering pub- 
lic student grant programs. 

The Committee proposal follows present 
practice in requiring that each institution 
analyze a family’s income and assets, num- 
ber of children, number of children in col- 
lege, unusual medical expenses, any business 
failures, etc. in determining the 
“family contribution”. Most institutions now 
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use the services of the College Scholarship 
Service or American College Testing to do 
this analysis. But other colleges use different 
systems, So any hypothetical student could 
go to one institution and be told his ex- 
pected contribution is $250, Another college 
might say $325 and another $400. Why should 
this be? It just adds to the confusion and 
trouble a student must go through to find 
the best deal. We believe a student's con- 
tribution should be analyzed, using every 
important ingredient that can equitably be 
considered. But we ask that a student's ex- 
pected contribution be determined under the 
same system wherever he chooses to go. 

Presidents Kennedy, Johnson and Nixon 
have all established equal opportunity as a 
national goal. We believe that the majority 
of Congress wishes to see that goal become 
reality. To do so requires that we make sure 
our EOG program adheres to the following 
basic principles: 

(1) EOG’s should be available to eligible 
students wherever they pursue further edu- 
cation. 

(2) A student’s financial resources should 
be evaluated alike by all institutions. 

(3) Students with similar need should re- 
ceive similar aid. 

(4) Prospective students should be able 
to count on aid, according to their resources, 
as a help in planning for post-secondary 
education. 

(5) Whatever Congress appropriates, those 
students who have the least in the way of 
financial resources should receive the grant 
aid first. 

Not one of these principles is assured of 
being followed if the Congress accepts the 
EOG provision now in this bill. We must 
remember that for many this program does 
make the difference between going on to fur- 
ther education and not going on. Most mid- 
dle- and upper-income families have various 
options as to financing’ a child’s postsecond- 
ary training. The very needy student often 
has no option. He must look to this one 
EOG program. 

We cannot believe that Congress, given 
the opportunity, would refuse to adopt an 
amended EOG program which will make 
sure that all of the principles outlined above 
are made into reality. We intend to give it 
that opportunity. 

Our proposal would assure that Federal 
student aid under this one program would 
be directed first at those students who can 
make the least contribution to their further 
education. But middle-income students 
would benefit as well. The amount of each 
EOG would be $1400 minus expected family 
contribution, or one-half of the student's 
need—whichever amount is the lesser. This 
formula is similar to that in the Senate- 
passed bill, S. 659. It would have the effect 
of bringing each needy student to a point 
equal to that of the student who can con- 
tribute $1400. 

The proposal has been developed after 
consultation with dozens of experts in the 
financial aid community. It would remove the 
inequities which will abound under the pro- 
posal in the Committee bill. It will allow 
the Congress to reaffirm the oft repeated 
promise that “no student should be barred, 
because of a lack of resources, from pursuing 
further education if he is qualified and mo- 
tivated to do so.” 


INSTITUTIONAL AID 


Never before has the Congress assumed 
the role of financing general operating costs 
of all public and private institutions of 
higher learning through a general institu- 
tional aid formula, We have provided funds 
with few strings attached to selected in- 
stitutions on the basis of their making a 
contribution to national goals—e.g. aid to 
land-grant colleges, overhead on research 
contracts, assistance to developing institu- 
tions, institutional stipends to universities 
enrolling Federally-assisted graduate stu- 
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dents. But this bill pushes the Federal gov- 
ernment over a heretofore uncrossed policy 
threshold. 

Federal dollars now constitute over 20% 
of the total budget of our higher education 
system. Most of these dollars flow to institu- 
tions through research contracts, student as- 
sistance programs, and categorical programs 
related to specific national objectives. 

Before we move toward sharing with the 
states a responsibility for providing general 
operating funds to all institutions of higher 
education, we should at least have: (1) a 
full understanding of the consequences in 
relation to future state funding patterns; 
(2) an understanding of the effect of the 
formula on internal institutional practices; 
(3) some comprehension of how well colleges 
are using their present resources; and (4) 
& fair and sound formula directed, in part 
at least, to meeting the needs of those in- 
stitutions and states which are making the 
greatest effort to meet their own financial 
obligations. 

We do not know much at all about these 
issues. (For example, no one has yet been 
able to define the nature of “deficits” at 
public colleges.) But these issues can be 
understood and the bill provides in two sep- 
arate sections, for thorough studies related 
to the financing of higher education, includ- 
ing recommendations on the most appropri- 
ate means for the Federal government to pro- 
vide assistance. To get locked-in to a formula 
based on enroliment, before these studies are 
made, is a tragic mistake, certain to lead over 
the years to a waste or misdirection of Fed- 
eral funds badly needed in other critical 
areas. 

The argument for rushing through an in- 
stitutional aid bill before we have good data 
and analysis is that “our institutions of 
higher learning are experiencing a financial 
crisis.” Section 1201 of the bill reads “* * + 
an emergency condition has arisen which 
threatens * * +,” and “It is therefore the 
purpose of this title to meet this critical 
need. * * *” Although there have been some 
very worthy studies made in the last year 
or so, the evidence does not indicate that all 
or even a majority of institutions are yet in 
serious trouble. Most institutions do not find, 
just as millions of families and businesses 
and public school systems, that they have all 
the resources they would like to have. That 
circumstance is not unique to higher 
education. 

We think it is clear, however, that some 
institutions are in deep financial trouble. 
Many of them do deserve special considera- 
tion for Federal assistance. But their prob- 
lems will not be solved by doling out money 
on an even-handed basis to all colleges. Their 
situation should be met through a program 
which can pinpoint real need and focus aid 
on that need. That is the reason we support 
Title XVIII of this bill—Temporary Relief 
for Institutions of Higher Education in Fi- 
nancial Distress. Under this program, the 
Congress can respond to legitimate cases of 
institutional need without scattering aid in 
such a way that no institution, with that 
aid alone, can recover from a serious financial 
condition, 

Prior to full Committee action, the basic 
proposal now in the bill would have given to 
each and every accredited college $100 for 
each lower-division student, $150 for each 
upper-division student, and $200 for each 
graduate student. No study—or even a logi- 
cal rationale—has been presented to the 
Committee which shows why these are the 
right figures or, indeed, the best possible 
approach. That formula still remains in the 
bill, except that two-thirds of the money 
would be distributed under this approach 
and one-third under a “cost of education” 
approach, 

We believe all of the aid to be provided at 
this beginning time should be based on the 
cost of education principle. That approach 
supplements and complements the existing 
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Federal priorities as reflected in student as- 
sistance programs, Since no student pays his 
full cost of education, the Federal govern- 
ment would assume a responsibility for fol- 
lowing Federally-assisted students with cost 
of education grants. Our proposal would be 
to give each college a percentage of the total 
Federal aid received in a given year for the 
Education Opportunity Grant, College Work 
Study, and National Defense Student Loan 
programs, and a portion of the G.I. Bill ben- 
efits going to veterans who had not previ- 
ously been enrolled in an institution of 
higher education. 

What has been the position of the higher 
education community on this issue? Natu- 
rally many college presidents see greener pas- 
tures ahead if the Congress would lock itself 
in to per capita institutional grants. They 
know how difficult it would be to change the 
formula once it was funded—especially since 
the large public colleges would have the 
greatest stake in keeping the per capita ap- 
proach, They understandably look with great 
anticipation on the prospect of Congress 
building another “impact aid” program, but 
this time for higher education. 

The major higher education associations 
have endorsed the per capita formula. Al- 
though their continuing disagreements often 
filter through their public position, their 
leaders decided early in the game to reach a 
compromise on the points at issue and then 
present a united front to the Congress. The 
amazing fact is that no association has been 
able to present a sound, logical rationale for 
the per capita formula in the bill. Nor have 
they presented the Committee any intellec- 
tual analysis of the consequences for higher 
education of adopting this formula over some 
other. 

But important and reasoned arguments 
have been presented from the higher educa- 
tion community against any sort of per cap- 
ita formula. These voices argue that general 
aid may be a wolf in sheep's clothing, espe- 
cially for private institutions which may be- 
come overly dependent on such aid only to 
discover that they must accept increasing 
Federal involvement in their internal affairs 
to keep receiving the aid. 

Another weakness which may have 
pointed to is the lack of a strong require- 
ment that state legislatures maintain their 
own effort on behalf of higher education. 
What we predict is that many legislatures 
will use this institutional aid bill as an ex- 
cuse to cut back their own appropriations. 
If they do so on the hope that Congress will 
appropriate the full $950 million—the esti- 
mated first year cost of this title—the results 
could be disastrous. Many institutions could 
end up with less public money than they 
would have without this bill. The Committee 
proposal does require that each institution— 
public and private—expend an amount not 
less than its average expenditures over the 
previous two years in order to qualify for 
Federal institutional aid. One quickly re- 
alizes that this feature of the bill will harm 
those institutions which need it the most— 
the ones who do not have enough money 
to spend as much as they did in the past. 
So if an institution’s enrollment goes down, 
or the stock market is having problems, or 
if the legislature cuts back for some reason, 
or whatever ... that institution would not 
qualify for aid under this proposal As one 
way out, many institutions might be tempted 
to increase tuitions in order to have the 
same amount in its budget as it had the past 
two years. Let us hope not. 

Finally, any per capita approach puts our 
private colleges at a severe disadvantage. 
Although their combined total enrollment is 
increasing, the proportion of students at- 
tending private colleges is going down each 
year. 

That means private colleges as a group 
get less and less of the pie each year. Since 
small colleges (most of them private) can 
not realize the same economies that can be 
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achieved at large institutions, the real im- 
pact of dollars tied to per capita formulas 
tends to be less at the small institution. 

So we see many of these weaknesses as 
sound and persuasive reasons for keeping out 
of broad, per capita institutional grants at 
least until we have completed projected 
studies that will supply sufficient background 
data. We agree with many of the candid 
comments of Dr. Ralph Dungan, Chancellor 
of the New Jersey State Department of 
Higher Education, who testified before our 
subcommittee on behalf of the State Higher 
Education Executive Officers. Dr. Dungan, 
cautioning against jumping too quickly to- 
wards a formula grant program, said, “Un- 
fortunately I myself believe that higher edu- 
cation as well as health care in this country 
is among the least best managed of our pub- 
lice enterprises. . .” Explaining that before 
we launch into any formula program we 
should understand the true nature of the 
financial problems of higher education, Dr. 
Dungan stated that he “would not like to 
see the Federal Government come in... 
with a massive injection and/or even a mod- 
est amount of money which freezes bad 
practices.” 

Dr. Alice Rivlin, Senior Fellow at Brook- 
ings Institution, also counseled the subcom- 
mittee against any kind of formula grant, 
saying we “should use more selective instru- 
ments better adapted to meeting [these] 
various kinds of crises.” She, along with 
Frank Newman of Stanford University, rec- 
ommended the cost of education approach 
as the best method presently known of get- 
ting additional unrestricted Federal aid to 
institutions who are assisting in meeting 
national priorities. 

The Carnegie Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation recommended the cost of education 
allowance almost three years ago. It is a 
well-thoughtout, justifiable, and appropri- 
ate response to the emergency need to get 
more money to institutions. 

That is our preference—cost of education 
grants. This ties the money to Federal pri- 
orities, It does not put private colleges at a 
disadvantage (since they get a larger dollar 
volume of Federal student aid money per stu- 
dent than do the public institutions). It does 
not lock the Congress in to a formula which 
will be most difficult to alter even if further 
studies show it to be inadequate or inequi- 
table. We hope the Congress does not get the 
national government locked in to any per 
capita approach to institutional aid at this 
time. 


INNOVATION AND REFORM IN POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Some periods of history find people more 
receptive to innovation and change than 
others. And some segments of society are 
more prone to change at one point in time 
than another. We believe that now is the 
time to assist postsecondary education re- 
evaluate its role, and adjust to the changing 
needs of society and its students, move 
toward new approaches to the teaching/ 
learning process and generally pursue new 
courses of achieving excellence and efi- 
ciency. 

More than two years ago the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education recom- 
mended the creation of a “National Founda- 
tion for the Development of Higher Educa- 
tion.” President Nixon soon thereafter made 
a similar proposal to the Congress. 
last March the President recommended the 
creation of a National Foundation for Higher 
Education. Its shape and function were 
somewhat different than the first proposal. 
In the last couple of months, members on 
our Committee helped shape yet another 
proposal for a Foundation, changing many 
of the specifics in the Administration bill 
to conform with the several valuable sug- 
gestions made by the higher education com- 
munity. 
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It is regrettable that some Members on 
the Committee did not fully understand 
the potential of this proposal. No one is 
suggesting that the Federal government now 
start dictating what changes should take 
place in our institutions of higher learning. 
On the contrary, what is being suggested is 
@ Federal role in assisting colleges and uni- 
versities to adapt themselves more closely 
to what they would like to become. That 
often takes “seed money” which is hard to 
weasel out of tight institutional budgets. 
The paradox is that if appropriate changes 
could take place, the institution might be 
better able to maintain a solid financial 
footing on its own. 

What kinds of innovations and reform are 
we talking about? What areas of involve- 
ment would be appropriate for a Founda- 
tion? Much of the answer is found in a 
statement of endorsement from fifteen aca- 
demic deans and other college administra- 
tors from around the country, They point 
to the following changes taking place in 
parts of higher education which could be 
coordinated and encouraged by a National 
Foundation: 

The integration of undergraduate social 
concerns with the formal educational proc- 
ess 

The widening of the age range of students 

The modification of the traditional four- 
year undergraduate format 

The introduction of various media and 
technical devices including computers as 
learning aids 

Increased creative and independent work 
at the undergraduate level 

New clienteles such as housewives, mem- 
bers of the labor force, and minority stu- 
dents 

Goals of the undergraduate degree to be 
determined by experiences rather than an 
accumulation of a magic number of credit 
hours 

Colleges to place more emphasis on teach- 
ing effectiveness and its evaluation 

Greater fiscal responsibility and concern 
for both the cost and benefit aspects of the 
educational experience 

More effective coalition of public and pri- 
vate master plans 

Courses to demonstrate and instill a re- 
spect for the ethnic pluralism of our society 

Consortia arrangements for both efficiency 
and quality considerations 

The meeting of degree requirements out- 
side of the traditional institutional setting. 

Again, the need for such reforms in post- 
secondary education has been voiced over and 
over throughout the media: Reports such as 
that of the Newman Task Force on Higher 
Education, the excellent series of reports from 
the Carnegie Commission, The Assembly on 
University Goals and Governance—all of 
these and more have provided valuable road- 
maps for needed change in higher education. 
As we increase the percentage of high school 
graduates who go on to college, the need for 
additional diversity in the opportunities they 
have becomes crucial. New types of institu- 
tions may be called for. Education outside of 
brick-and-mortar institutions should become 
a more viable option. 

With this massive bill, within. which we un- 
fortunately included the continuation of 
some old programs which many feel have out- 
lasted their usefulness, surely we should be 
able to include a Federal Mechanism for the 
support of innovation at the postsecondary 
level. We will make a big mistake if we pass 
this opportunity by. 


SUMMARY 

These then are the major issues. ‘There are 
other provisions in the bill which we would 
like to see changed. But these seem to us to 
have the most profound consequences for the 
future of higher education. To sum up— 

(1) We believe that as a matter of national 
conscience, Education Opportunity Grants 
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should be available first to the neediest 
students. As it stands, the bill would result in 
& setback to all who believe in providing 
equal opportunity to pursue further educa- 
tion. We encourage other Members of the 
House to join us in supporting an amend- 
ment to reaffirm this important national 
commitment. 

(2) We believe that further studies about 
the nature of higher education financing and 
implications of specific formulas are neces- 
sary before we can confidently adopt any per 
capita formula for general aid to all institu- 
tions of higher learning. Provisions for such 
studies are in the bill. Until then, we believe 
the sounder alternative is to provide cost of 
education allowances to institutions, based 
on the amount of student aid received from 
the Federal government. In addition, for in- 
stitutions in severe financial distress, we sup- 
port the bill’s provision for temporary relief 
assistance grants. 

(3) We believe the reported bill leaves a big 
gap in Federal higher education legislation by 
not providing for a mechanism to stimulate 
and encourage educational innovation and 
reform. We urge the creation of a National 
Foundation for Higher Education to fill this 
need. 

ALBERT H. QUIE. 
ALPHONZO BELL. 
JOHN DELLENBACK. 
WILLIAM A. STEIGER. 
EARL F. LANDGREBE, 
ORVAL HANSEN. 
EDWIN B. FORSYTHE. 


ADDITIONAL VIEWS 


I am in agreement with the Supplemental 
Views except for the endorsement of cost 
of education grants to institutions of high- 
er learning. It is my belief that the role 
of the Federal government should be dis- 
tinct from that of the State. Federal funds 
should go to institutions in support of spe- 
cific and important national objectives—not 
simply because a college exists. While the 
cost of education approach has some tie to 
Federal objectives, e.g., assisting students 
which would otherwise find it difficult to 
pursue further education, these grants would 
be scattered among all but a small hand- 
ful of institutions which have not chosen to 
participate in Federal student aid programs. 
The cost would be significant; the results 
minimal, 

Why should the Federal government pour 
millions of dollars in general aid into state 
colleges and universities which the states 
refuse to adequately fund? If we want to 
assist private institutions, why should we 
distribute general aid in such a way that the 
difference between the costs of attending a 
private school and a public school continues 
to increase? Why is it not better policy to 
provide more student assistance, so that stu- 
dents would have a freer choice of where 
to attend and take additional money with 
them to pay their costs? 

There are other questions which should 
be answered before we put such a high 
priority on institutional grants. Why should 
an institution which uses its facilities 50% 
of the time get the same Federal aid as one 
that uses theirs 80% of the time? Why is 
it important national policy to build a great- 
er budget deficit in order to give general aid 
to schools with millions of dollars in endow- 
ment funds? And do we really know whether 
it is a good investment to put large amounts 
of general aid into those 600 colleges with 
fewer than 500 students? 

The publicity on the plight of our col- 
leges and universities has created somewhat 
of a bandwagon. But to give out aid indis- 
criminately to all colleges—a shotgun rather 
than a rifle approach—is a mistake. It is far 
wiser public policy to assist only those in- 
stitutions which prove themselves to be in se- 
vere financial difficulty, and which can show 
promise of recovery if given temporary grant 
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assistance. I endorse the provision to do this, 
Title XVIII in the Committee bill, but must 
oppose any program which would distribute 
aid to all institutions unrelated to any spe- 
cific national objectives. 

Joun N. ERLENBORN, 


ADDITIONAL VIEWS 


We strongly support the provision of Title 
X which prohibits discrimination on the 
basis of sex in employment in educational in- 
stitutions. We, however, have a deep concern 
about the provisions of Title X affecting en- 
roliment admissions policies, not because of 
a prohibition against discrimination on the 
basis of sex, but because of further Federal 
restrictions and control over institutions of 
higher education. We will recall the strong 
opposition of institutions of higher educa- 
tion when some in the Congress 
punitive legislation which would have with- 
held funds from such institutions if they did 
not crack down adequately on rebellious 
students. 

Through the years, institutions of higher 
education have been single-sex institutions, 
predominantly single-sex institutions and 
completely co-educational institutions. Of 
the latter, some put no restriction on the 
number of students of each sex and others 
attempted to reach the 50/50 level of enter- 
ing students. 

Our own feeling is the Federal Government 
should not reach into the heart of private in- 
stitutions and remove a part of an institu- 
tion’s control over the makeup of its own 
campus. The change away from single-sex 
institutions is occurring and we don’t believe 
that it needs a Federal “push.” 

Single-sex institutions of higher learning 
are rapidly decreasing in the United States. 
In the past decade, the number of single-sex 
institutions has dropped from 445 to 347, 
representing only about three percent of the 
total student enrollment in colleges today. At 
the same time, the number of co-educational 
colleges is increasing. During the last decade, 
co-educational institutions rose from $1,533 
to 2,226. Single-sex institutions have a long 
history in education, and legitimate con- 
troversy continues between educators over 
the relative merits of single-sex versus co- 
educational institutions. With the conversion 
of many colleges to co-educational and the 
changes in social mores relating to the role 
of women and their enrollment in higher 
education, there exists a broad range of sex 
ratios on the various campuses across the 
Nation. One of the great strengths of the 
American higher education system is its 
tremendous diversity in the types of educa- 
tional institutions and experiences. Students 
should be allowed to choose on the basis of 
personal preference, and colleges should have 
an absolute right to offer, the type of en- 
vironment they desire in college, and whether 
there will be only one sex, predominantly 
one sex, or any other ratio. For the Federal 
Government to legislate away one of the 
most fundamental types of diversity, the ratio 
of sexes at any one institution, is to deny the 
individual student a full range of choice and 
to curtail the autonomy of private institu- 
tions. 

Equality in education does not mean that 
all colleges must be equal, or that all students 
must go to the same school. Neither should 
it mean that individual colleges should be 
precluded from determining for themselves 
the makeup of their own student body. Re- 
cent court cases have indicated that denial 
of admission to a school on the basis of sex 
does not violate the Equal Protection Clause 
of the Fourteenth Amendment as long as 
there is an opportunity available elsewhere 
within the system for an equal education. 
While there is some evidence of specific in- 
stances of discrimination in undergraduate 
admissions on the basis of sex, there is no 
showing that such discrimination is nation- 
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wide or of such scope that equal educational 
opportunities are not available elsewhere in 
higher education. In spite of all the allega- 
tions made, broad underground discrimina- 
tion on the basis of sex has not been demon- 
strated or documented. 

It is significant to note that while the per- 
centage of high school graduates which are 
female has been declining since 1945, the 
percentage of first-time undergraduate ad- 
missions represented by females has been 
increasing. The following figures demonstrate 
this relationship: * 


|in percent] 


Percentage 
of high 
school 
graduates 
(female) 


First-time 
undergraduate 
female 
enroliment 


28.3 
44.7 


Similarly, females have continued to rep- 
resent a larger percentage of the total under- 
graduate enrollment, increasing from 31.7% 
in 1946 to 41.1% in 1970. 

In our opinion, it is unreasonable to re- 
quire colleges to change their admission 
policies in order to balance the ratio of sex 
in the student body. Such action would 
create a reverse quota, requiring a minimum 
number of students instead of a maximum. 
As long as admission policies are not dis- 
criminatory, a proper balance or mix between 
the sexes.will occur naturally as a result of 
individual qualifications and the pattern of 
applications. It is inconsistent and unreason- 
able to insist on imposing any artificial ratio 
or quota on the basis of sex. 

In order to protect institutions from ap- 
plication of minimum admission quotas 
based on sex, we believe the House should at 
least adopt language which had been adopted 
in the subcommittee which would not re- 
quire colleges to alter their admission policies 
or recruitment of students in order to achieve 
a certain quota of students based on the divi- 
sion of sexes, nationally, in the state or in 
the community or region surrounding the 
college. That language reads: 

“Nothing contained in this section shall be 
interpreted to require any educational in- 
stitution to grant preferential or disparate 
treatment to the members of one sex on ac- 
count of an imbalance which may exist with 
respect to the total number or percentage of 
persons of that sex participating in or re- 
ceiving the benefits of any federally sup- 
ported program or activity, in comparison 
with the total number or percentage of per- 
sons of that sex in any community, State, 
section, or other area: Provided, That this 
subsection shall not be construed to prevent 
the consideration in any hearing or pro- 
ceeding under this title of statistical evidence 
tending to show that such an imbalance 
exists with respect to the participation in, or 
receipt of the benefits of, any such program or 
activity by the members of one sex.” 

This language is similar to Title VII, Sec- 
tion 703(j) of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
which does not require employers to grant 
preferential treatment to any minority group 
on account of an existing imbalance with 
respect to the number of minority group em- 
ployees in comparison with the total number 
or percentage of such minority group per- 
sons in any community, state, section or 
any other area. In addition, this provision 
is similar to language in this bill added to 
Title IV, Section 403(b) (3) of the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958, in regard to 


3 Source: United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Ed- 
ucation, Digest of Educational Statistics, 1971 
edition, Tables 68 and 92. 
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the preparation of teachers and other aca- 

demic leaders from minority groups. 
ALBERT H. QUIE. 
JOHN M. ASHBROOK. 
JOHN N. ERLENBORN. 
WILLIAM A. STEIGER. 
EARL F. LANDGREBE. 
Orval HANSEN. 
EARL B. RUTH. 
EnwIn B. FORSYTHE. 
VICTOR V. VEYSEY. 


ADDITIONAL VIEWS 


We are vitally concerned with the safety 
of young people who attend camps each year 
in this country, and have consistenly sup- 
ported efforts to protect them. The question, 
therefore, is not whether to enact youth 
camp safety standards, but rather how to 
proceed in developing such standards in the 
most orderly, effective and meaningful man- 
ner. 

We are unable to accept the Majority 
views whereby the Youth Camp Safety Act 
contained in Title XIX of this Act was 
adopted. In our opinion, the adopted version 
far exceeds any legislative action warranted 
by the limited evidence placed in the record 
during hearings, and is so sweeping in scope 
and replete with Federal powers as to endan- 
ger the continued existence of many youth 
camps. We are compelled to reject the shot- 
gun approach of the Majority and advocate 
the promulgation of initial Federal standards 
to provide immediate protection to young 
campers along with a provision for develop- 
ing vital statistics and evidence upon which 
more meaningful and responsive standards 
can be based. 

We participated in the Select Subcommit- 
tee on Labor hearings last July on H.R. 1264, 
Mr, Daniels’ Youth Camp Safety Bill, and 
fully looked forward to considering the bill in 
executive session of the Subcommittee and 
at mark-up. We object to the hasty action 
which has removed the youth camp safety 
bill from the Subcommittee without any 
markup or formal Subcommittee considera- 
tion at all, and added it, with substantial 
revision, as Title XIX of H.R. 7248. 

The Youth Camp Safety Act (H.R. 1264) 
was extensively modified and presented to 
the full Committee as an additional title 
to H.R. 7248 because of the Senate action 
last August adopting a youth camp safety 
title in its Higher Education Bill, S. 659. 
With less than four hours of hearings over 
two days, and without any further Subcom- 
mittee consideration or action, the Youth 
Camp Safety Act was extensively rewritten to 
include stringent duties as well as penalties, 
fines and other extremely broad grants of 
enforcement power to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and persented to the full Committee 
for adoption. Members of the full Commit- 
tee were not even aware of the provisions 
of the bill or the broad, far-reaching impli- 
cations they will have. 

We cannot accept the youth camp safety 
provisions adopted by the Committee in H.R, 
7248, and feel compelled to support a more 
viable, realistic alternative. In our opinion, 
the approach represented in the version 
adopted by the Committee is a classic ex- 
ample of legislative overkill. 

All of the witnesses testifying at the hear- 
ings concurred that statistics concerning 
iliness, accidents and deaths at youth camps 
were sadly lacking. Absent the availability 
of these vital statistics, necessary for the 
basic understanding of the problem and to 
establish the actual need for legislation, 
broad, sweeping laws and regulations are 
unwarranted. While all the witnesses favored 
some initial action in the field of youth 
camp safety, they candidly expressed the 
need for compiling and developing support- 
ing evicence and underlying statistics. Mr. 
Howard Pyle, President of the National 
Safety Council, while urging the Subcom- 
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mittee to develop strong Federal standards 
and enforcement, did indicate the need for 
proceeding in an orderly fashion in adopting 
such standards. He also clearly indicated the 
need for underlying statistics and stated the 
situation as follows: 

“The injury/iliness data pertaining „to 
youth camps is, in our opinion, fragmentary, 
limited and entirely too inconclusive to sup- 
port reliable, long-range accident prevention 
program planning 

“For the sake of explicit emphasis, we 
offer these three observations: 

“1. There is a woeful lack of sufficient 
reliable data on injuries or illness arising out 
of the operation of youth camps to know the 
true scope of the problem in its broadest 
terms or what the priorities should be in 
dealing with the problem as a whole or in 
its major parts; 

“2. There is not enough known about the 
specific circumstances of youth camp in- 
juries and illness to take all of the specific 
actions necessary to lead to a solution of 
the problem; and 

“3. That until information is reasonably 
well established, the effectiveness of any 
broad-scale or long-range action will be, at 
best, somewhat uncertain,” 

Without the benefit of any supporting ma- 
terial or statistics, with no clear understand- 
ing of the scope of the problem or the areas 
requiring legislative action, the Committee 
version creates a Federal monster top-heavy 
with penalties and inspection requirements. 
Such a far-reaching approach is, quite 
frankly, like hunting for sparrows with a 
howltzer, and squarely plants the Federal 
Government in the youth camp police busi- 
ness with both feet. 

In addition, there has been no indication 
of what the broad, extensive program con- 
tained in Title XIX would cost. At a time 
when Federal expenditures are being cut, it 
seems inappropriate to us to pass legislation 
creating unwarranted and far-reaching pro- 
grams without the least consideration of cost 


or the possibility of obtaining adequate ap- 
propriations. Without full-funding, proper 
enforcement of the proposed program would 
be impossible. 

Upon questioning at the Subcommittee 


hearings, the President of the National 
Safety Council stated that children are prob- 
ably safer in properly-run camps than they 
are at home or in most neighborhood play- 
grounds. In light of this disclosure, one won- 
ders where the logical extension of the pro- 
posed Youth Camp Safety Act will lead us. 
Will the Federal Government next reach into 
the homes of individual citizens with com- 
perhensive safety regulations to protect chil- 
dren? We feel that the efforts of responsible 
government are best expended in other areas 
of more critical need. 

We favor an approach which will provide 
for Federal youth camp safety standards 
with the continuing compilation and devel- 
opment of underlying statistics. This would 
allow initial protection to campers as well as 
the continuing opportunity to develop mean- 
ingful standards based on statistical evidence 
of need. Anything less than this falls short 
of responsible legislation. 

Marvin L. ESCH. 
VICTOR V. VEYSEY. 
JOHN N., ERLENBORN. 
WILLIAM A. STEIGER. 
EARL F., LANDGREBE. 
EARL B. RUTH. 
EowIn B. FORSYTHE. 


INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF REPRESENTATIVE VICTOR 
V. VEYSEY 

I would like to emphasize the fundamental 
improvement this bill can make in the status 
of post secondary vocational education in 
America, There is nearly unanimous agree- 
ment that the traditional academic degree 
programs are not satisfactory answers to the 
needs of a great number of students. But 
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years of exposure to the idea that college is 
the only respectable educational gor’ con- 
vinces most students that they must pursue 
a degree program. 
One provision of the Occupational Edu- 
cation Title of this Bill will require for the 
first time that States receiving vocational 
education assistance take active steps to see 
that vocational education opportunities are 
explained to students while they are in high 
school and even in elementary school. 
Before a grant under this program can be 
made the State must provide an assurance 
that this strategy of early exposure to voca- 
tional education as an option is incorporated 
into the State's plan. I am pleased that the 
Committee accepted my amendment 
strengthening the assurances in this regard. 
I urge my colleagues in the full House to 
lend their support to the Committee's action, 
VICTOR V. VEYSEY. 


INTERESTING THINGS I FOUND IN 
THE MAIL TODAY 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on Oc- 
tober 1, 14, and 15 there appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record material on the 
now controversial nomination of Howard 
P. Mace as Ambassador to Sierra Leone. 
I say controversial for it is my under- 
standing that Chairman FULBRIGHT of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
indicated that he will vote against the 
confirmation of Mr. Mace, thus suggest- 
ing that all the facts at hand are not 
favorable to Mr. Mace. The mere fact 
that several individuals opposed Mr. 
Mace’s confirmation before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee addi- 
tionally indicates that his selection is 
not a unanimous choice. 

Further evidence of the controversial 
nature of the nomination is provided in 
two items, one pro and one con, which I 
have received. The first is a copy of a 
letter to Chairman FULBRIGHT against 
the nomination by a former Foreign 
Service officer John Reed, Mr. Reed 
states: 

This man is widely and infamously known 


throughout the Foreign Service as “The 
Executioner. 


The second item is an endorsement of 
Mr. Mace in a document on State De- 
partment letterhead which purports to 
be a memo to Mr. William Macomber, 
Deputy Under Secretary for Adminis- 
tration, from Mr. Martin Herz, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary in the Bureau of In- 
ternational Affairs. 

Both items stress that Mr. Mace alone 
is not wholly responsible for all that 
transpired in the personnel office during 
his tenure. This was, of course, accen- 
tuated by Mr. John Hemenway in his 
testimony before the Foreign Relations 
Committee who still found justification, 
in his judgment, for opposing Mr. Mace. 

The interoffice memo, if it is authentic, 
might well explain some of the mail 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee might possibly be receiving sup- 
porting the confirmation. The last para- 
graph of the memo discusses “letter-writ- 
ing on behalf of Howard Mace by indi- 
vidual FSO’s.” This is a legitimate means 
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of petitioning Congress with which there 
is no quarrel. However, the use of coer- 
cion or pressure upon State employees 
could well be the subject of review by the 
House Internal Security Committee un- 
der the provisions of a present Executive 
order on Government security. 

I insert the two items mentioned above 
in the Recorp at this point: 

CHEVY CHASE, Mpb., 
October 18, 1971. 
Hon, J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: The Presidential nominae- 
tion of Howard P. Mace to be Ambassador to 
Sierra Leone is currently before your Com- 
mittee. 

This man is widely and infamously known 
throughout the Foreign Service as “The 
Executioner.” He is being rewarded for hav- 
ing faithfully carried out within the Depart- 
ment of State a personnel policy of duplicity 
and cynical expediency almost without par- 
allel in our era. Some of his actions already 
have been the subject of testimony before 
the Committee and in the press. To the best 
of my knowledge, none of these actions has 
been denied or refuted. 

No one pretends that Mr. Mace is responsi- 
ble for all personnel decisions or actions of 
the Department of State. But the top level of 
the Department wishes to reward him for 
his years of faithful service as the Depart- 
ment’s hatchet man. Thus, if Howard Mace 
is approved, it will be a slap in the face of 
every Foreign Service officer aware of his 
record. We hear a lot these days about the 
calibre of Supreme Court nominations. Al- 
though they are not completely analagous to 
high level Foreign Service nominations, I 
believe the principle of nominating an un- 
qualified person to the Supreme Court is the 
same as nominating a Mace to be an ambas- 
sador. 

For the foregoing reasons, Senator, I re- 
spectfully urge you and the other Members 
of your Committee to reject Mr. Mace’s nomi- 
nation. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN REED, exJ-FSO. 
MEMORANDUM 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., October 6, 1971. 
To: Mr. Macomber., 
From: Martin Herz, 
Subject: Mace Case and Career Principle, 

I hope you didn't think that I spoke out 
of turn when at yesterday's staff meeting I 
pointed out that the Mace case involves an 
even more important principle than the fact 
that a career officer needs to be protected by 
his fellow-officers in the face of unfair ac- 
cusations. My point is that the Mace case 
involves the question of accountability and of 
the relationship between career officers and 
the political leadership. Let me explain it 
better. 

But before I explain, let me say that the 
following thoughts are my own and do not 
necessarily reflect AFSA’s views although I 
am trying to get AFSA to go on record in 
support of them. In my opinon, the position 
APSA takes on this question is of great im- 
portance for its future relationship with you 
and the men who come after you in your 
position, 

As I see it, there is no essential difference 
between Mace working for M (or O) and 
other career officers who might be put in 
nomination and whose background is, say, 
in a geographic bureau whose activities have 
been controversial. Career officers give their 
best advice to their superiors, but in admin- 
istering policies they are executants of the 
political leadership. The policies are made or 
approved by the principals on the seventh 
floor. At that point they cease to be policies 
of individual career officers, 
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In other words, if it is charged that our 
Vietnam policy is bad, it wasn’t the policy 
elaborated by Phil Habib when he was work- 
ing for Bill Bundy, but it was the policy of 
the Johnson Administration. If our Congo 
policy was no good, it wasn’t the fault of 
Sheldon Vance (who was vigorously ques- 
tioned by a House committee on his policy 
recommendations) but the responsibility of 
the Kennedy Administration. 

This does not detract from the account- 
ability of the man for his actions within the 
bureaucracy. If he gives bad advice to his 
superiors, if he bumbles or lacks courage or 
initiative, if he represents his country badly 
abroad, then he should not be promoted 
(or proposed for Presidential appointments) . 
But the individual career officer does not 
make policy. It is the Administration that is 
responsible for the “system”-—just as much 
as it is responsible for our foreign policies. 

Applying the same thought to your own 
shop, if our personnel policies were some- 
times arbitrary, if there are skeletons In the 
closet of the Personnel shop, then the fault 
does not lie with Mace but with the people 
who made or continued the policies. APSA 
made only half the point when it said that 
it thought the Mace hearings should not be 
utilized to “personalize the Department of 
State’s structural problems.” 

The other half of the point is that the 
Departmnt of State—i.e., you and your 
superiors in the Administration—is respon- 
sible for the structure. Admittedly you in- 
herited a very imperfect system, and you 
certainly deserve credit for the efforts you 
have made to change it. But this does not 
alter the fact that when it comes to account- 
ability, just as Secretary Rusk (and not 
Sheldon Vance) should take credit or blame 
for the Congo, just as the Johnson and Nixon 
Administrations (and not Phil Habib) should 
take credit or blame for Vietnam, so the 
present administration should step forward 
and say: We are responsible, we have the 
authority, Mace worked for us within the 
limits we set for him, it isn’t admissible to 
hold him accountable for faults in the struc- 
ture that were not in his authority to change. 

You said the APSA statement was weak. I 
think it was strong on the point that mat- 
ters, when it said: “The inadequacy of an 
essentially paternalistic system has been 
aggravated by the manner in which it has 
been administered over by the years by a 
series of senior State Department officials. But 
the problem is fundamentally institutional 
. . . Senior personnel administrators have 
made decisions of great impact on the lives 
of individuals, decisions based too much on 
personal assessments and personal values in 
the absence of a clear, equitable procedure 
with due process established by law.” 

“We do believe in reasonable account- 
ability within the bureaucracy,” the state- 
ment ended, “and we believe that the ad- 
ministrative practices and principles of an 
individual officer are a proper consideration 
as one of his qualifications to be an Ambas- 
sador. But if we pretend that one man is 
somehow responsible for a system and for 
policies of long standing, he becomes the 
lightning rod, and we are distracted from the 
urgent need for reform through legislative 
and administrative action.” 

What they might have added is that if 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
wants to talk with the people who are re- 
sponsible for the practices that were being 
discussed, then the political leadership of 
the Department should step forward and 
declare themselves accountable for the sys- 
tem that is being attacked in the person of 
Howard Mace. In my own acquaintance, there 
is a widespread question why this has not 
been done. I might add one more thing: 

Letter-writing on behalf of Howard Mace 
by individual FPSO’s is not the answer to this 
question. I have heard it said that this sort 
of activity is too easily -recognized as not 
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spontaneous. As a career officer, Howard Mace 
deserves the support of other career officers. 
But he deserves even more the overt support 
of his superiors. There has been a good deal 
of discussion of loyalty (up) of late. This is a 
question of loyalty (down). The two are in- 
escapably intertwined. 


DR. JAMES E. ALLEN, JR., CRUSADER 
AND EDUCATOR 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. CAREY of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I was deeply saddened on Monday to 
learn of the untimely death of Dr. James 
Edward Allen, Jr., and of his wife Flor- 
ence. Dr. Allen was a distinguished edu- 
cator, a forthright and candid public 
servant. He served in the New York State 
Education Department from 1947, first 
as executive assistant to the commission- 
er of education, then in 1955, at the age 
of 44, he became commissioner of educa- 
tion, and president of the University of 
the State of New York. 

During his term as commissioner of 
education in New York Dr. Allen, a cham- 
pion of civil rights, fought for desegrega- 
tion in the schools and the use of busing 
to achieve racial balance. He considered 
the problem of segregated education, 
equalizing education and civil rights a 
very difficult problem and, as he said it 
is “one of the most important of this 
century that some way or other we find 
a way of eliminating the discrimination 
and practices that have come about as a 
result of some 300 years of discrimination 
in this country.” 

In 1968 he played a prominent role in 
settling the New York City’s teachers’ 
strike and was responsible for the de- 
centralization of the schools in New York 
City. I believe it can be truthfully said 
that Dr. Allen made an enduring impact 
on New York State’s tremendously intri- 
cate school system. 

Some of Dr, Allen’s thoughts on youth, 
on educating for the security of mind, 
on quality in education give us a keener 
insight into his dedication to the cause 
of youth and the importance of educa- 
tion—youth is leading the way— 

Rather than our challenging youth, it is 
they who are challenging us and it is, I be- 
lieve, a most heartening and hopeful situa- 
tion when exhortation is more needed by age 
than by youth. In ways that are fundamental 
and serious, despite the more evident, highly 
regrettable, excesses of expression, it is the 
students, who, in their understanding, their 
attention and dedication, are leading the 
way. In their awareness of a responsibility to 
get on with the “unfinished business” of bet- 
tering mankind's lot, they are shaming the 
lethargy, the apathy, the blindness that has 
so tragically limited the efforts of my gen- 
eration, They envision a world that can be 
better not just for a favored few by for the 
waiting many. They call for and deserve our 
support in such an endeavor. 


On educating for security of mind— 

I am convinced that we shall fail in our 
attempts to educate our young people of 
today and tomorrow for successfull living in 
the world which is theirs if we do not recog- 


nize the need of educating for security of 
mind, 
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The knowledge that one is able to earn an 
adequate living and to achieve a reasonable 
standard of material security is, of course, 
basic and essential to security of mind. How- 
ever, security of mind demands that each 
individual be educated also for the broader 
task which is common to all—that of citi- 
zen and member of the brotherhood of man. 
This education which aims to develop secu- 
rity of mind must foster first of all a sense of 
individual worth and personal responsibility. 

To be secure of mind, each individual must 
be educated to an acceptance of his respon- 
sibility to himself and to his fellow man. He 
must be educated to an understanding of 
the world in which he lives. He must be 
educated to the fullest possible development 
of his abilities and talents. 

To provide a program which meets the 
needs of education for security of mind is 
the challenge of education in our time. It is 
obvious that we are facing a task of tre- 
mendous magnitude. In the world today, 
problems and difficulties have multiplied and 
broadened to create a situation which is 
making and will continue to make unprece- 
dented demands on our educational system. 

We must find ways of preparing young 
people to live in & world of increasing popu- 
lation which creates further problems of 
housing, transportation, and human rela- 
tions. We must devise programs which satisfy 
the need for scientific and technological 
growth, and, at the same time, provide the 
additional understanding which will enable 
future citizens to be masters, not servants, 
of the developments they bring about. The 
urgency of the need for solutions of these 
problems is forcing education into an era 
of rapid expansion and change. 

Present methods must be re-examined and 
re-evaluated in terms of their efficiency and 
in providing solutions for these new prob- 
lems. When current practices and plans are 
judged to be inadequate, we must then be 
resourceful and creative in finding new ways. 
We will have to be willing to experiment, to 
discard some old theories and traditions, to 
change set patterns. 


On quality in education— 


When it comes to quality [in education] 
there can be no compromise, no half-way 
measures, A poor or mediocre school can be 
almost worse than no school, An improve- 
ment in the quality of the education pro- 
vided in schools should be the reason under- 
lying every decision made, every policy 
adopted, every person employed, every dol- 
lar spent. 


Quality in education is a matter first and 
foremost of teachers and teaching. Children 
are educated not by courses or programs but 
by persons—by those who prepare the courses 
design the programs and do the teaching. 
The competence and character of those who 
teach profoundly influence the competence 
and character of those who learn. 


Upon assuming his role as Assistant 
Secretary for Education and U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education in 1969, Dr. Allen 
outlined his special dimension to respon- 
sibility for education, when he stated: 

As I enter upon my duties as Assistant 
Secretary for Education and United States 
Commissioner of Education, it is my pleasure 
to address this brief message to the teachers, 
adminstrators, and trustees of our nation's 
schools and colleges, 

The decade now coming to a close has 
been one of ferment, change, uncertainty, 
and unrest—a period of reappraisal and 
planning. The sixties have also been years 
of great challenge and high promise—a time 
of many advances at an ever-increasing 
tempo. Many forces that have long been 
building up are now coming into full play. 
Years of debate and analysis are beginning 
to pay off in a clearer understanding of our 
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shortcomings and a surer notion of what our 
goals must be. 

All of us interested in education in America 
and all who benefit from it, which in our 
“one world” stage of history must include 
all of mankind, can do nothing but rejoice 
in the compelling determination to improve 
education. 

But the very vigor of this determination 
and the very urgency of the needs which are 
today so widely felt add a special dimension 
to the responsibility resting on those who 
formulate and guide our educational policies 
and programs. 

The strength of America's educational eh- 
terprise springs from a variety of sources, 
but certain principles deeply imbedded in 
our democratic beliefs and practices have 
been a main source of that strength and 
have influenced the character of our system, 
Foremost among these principles are: 

The right of every individual to have an 
equal opportunity for an education suited 
to his needs and interests; 

The concept of a common school, open to 
all, providing a firm foundation for a demo- 
cratic society. 

The exercise of citizen responsibility and 
participation in the determination of edu- 
cational policies 

The right of academic freedom, including 
freedom from partisan political control and 
the undue influence of special interests 

The principle of separation and Church 
and State 

The concept of a Federal-State local part- 
nership, a balance that gives to each those 
responsibilities and functions to which it is 
best suited. 

Our educational system must, of course, 
be responsive to the dynamic changes and 
the urgent needs of our age. But, if we are to 
achieve this responsiveness and at the same 
time keep education the force for uniting 
our pepole and for preserving our democratic 
ideals and freedoms, these principles must 
continue to prevail. 

I do not mean to imply that our allegiance 
to these principles is weakening. On the con- 
trary, many signs point to an increasing 
awareness of their value. But there is a dan- 
ger that the urgency of the needs of the 
educational community and the growing 
impatience with delay in answering these 
needs could lead to sacrificing these prin- 
ciples in the name of expediency. I believe 
the eventual result of such actions would be 
a weakening rather than a strengthening of 
our schools and colleges, and the defeat of 
many of the goals we are seeking to promote. 

All of us who work in education, who ap- 
preciate its contribution to our individual 
and national well-being and its importance 
in preparing us for world responsibility, will 
need to be mindful of these fundamental 
principles, 

Our responsibility for education in these 
turbulent times has a special dimension, 
Difficult though it will be, we shall need 
to maintain a calm, judicial approach—to 
cultivate the objectivity necessary for the 
scrutiny and evaluation of proposed laws, 
policies, and plans in terms of the proved 
values of past experience, as well as the 
pressing demands of the present and the 
future. 

Improve our educational programs and 
practices we must, and improve them we will, 
not only as a matter of national pride and 
progress, but as a necessity for the survival 
and advancement of civilization. Let us con- 
tinue then the forward thrust of the past 
few years, but let us at the same time see 
to it that in our haste to move forward we do 
mot weaken those principles which have 
been the foundation and the strength of 
America’s educational system. 


After a term of only 13 months Dr. 
Allen left his position with the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
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and became a visiting lecturer at Prince- 
ton University, joining the faculty of the 
Woodrow Wilson School of International 
and Public Affairs where he served until 
his death. 


GUN LAWS FAIL TO CUT CRIME 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
into the CONGRESSIONAL Recor an article 
in the Sunday Times of London, England, 
published October 10, 1971, reporting 
tnat gun laws fail to cut crime in Eng- 
and. 

That excellent article says that the 
sawn-off shotgun and the revolver are 
now commonplace in England and that 
the English gun laws are not working to 
prevent crime. 

The article follows:. 


[From the London (England) Sunday Times, 
Oct. 10, 1971] 
GUN Laws FAIL TO Cur CRIME 
(By Denis Herbstein) 


The sawnoff shotgun and the revolver are 
now & common place. Tighter regulations 
seem an answer. But unpublished Home Of- 
fice figures show that the 1967 Criminal Jus- 
tice Act, which for the first time provided for 
the control of shotguns, is making no notice- 
able difference to the use of these weapons 
in violent crimes. On the contrary, the use 
of shotguns has doubled in contrast to the 
use of firearms—trevolvers, pistols and rifles— 
for which certificates have been required for 
over 30 years. 

In each of the two years before the Act 
came into effect in January 1968, there were 
over 50 armed robberies with shotguns in 
England and Wales. In the two years after 
the figures Jumped to 100. The comparable 
figures for firearms fluctuated between 340 
in 1966 to 484 in 1969. 

These figures indicate that registration of 
all types of firearms makes no real difference 
to the criminal, who never uses a legal weap- 
on anyway. The Home Office's working party 
on firearm control under the Chief Inspec- 
tor of Constabulary, John McKay, will won- 
der whether there is any point in recom- 
mending even tighter controls on firearms. 

Chief Inspector Colin Greenwood of the 
West Yorkshire Constabulary, who has just 
spent six months at the Institute of Crimi- 
nology at Cambridge researching the effect 
of firearm control, says: "There is no case 
on record of anyone applying for a firearm 
certificate to enable him to commit an 
armed robbery and there is not one shred of 
evidence to suggest that the absence of a 
certificate prevented a single criminal from 
carrying a gun.” 

The 600,000 British holders of shotgun 
certificates own some two million weapons 
between them. But there must be hundreds 
of thousands who have not bothered to reg- 
ister since 1968. There are almost 250,000 
legal firearms, but again, Mr. Greenwood 
thinks “there are more illegal pistols than 
legal ones in Britain.” 

Any criminal worth his salt will know the 
man and the pub where you buy a gun. Harry 
Roberts, the Shepherd’s Bush murderer, was 
found with a veritable arsenal of illegal weap- 
ons. Yet he had been prohibited for life 
from possessing firearms. War time souvenirs, 
especially German Lugers, help to keep the 
black market trade lively, despite the sur- 
render of 186,000 weapons in amnesties since 
the war. 
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The dock areas of towns like Harwick and 
Dover are excellent places for buying guns 
smuggled in from abroad. In the case of shot- 
guns they need not even be smuggled. The 
law says if you have lived in Great Britain 
for less than 30 days in the past year a shot- 
gun certificate is not required. This accom- 
modates itinerant grouse shooters from for- 
eign parts who wish to use their own trusted 
weapons for a few days “sport.” And the less 
reputable. 

Applications for firearms certificates are 
carefully investigated by local police stations. 
Exact details of each weapon, where it is to 
be kept and used and whether the applicant 
suffers from a mental disorder are some of 
the questions, This year Bradborn police sta- 
tion has rejected five out of 14 applications. 
(The successful ones were all members of rifie 
clubs.) One of the five inherited a revolver, 
but he was only allowed a license to get rid 
of it to a gunsmith. 

Now the police have to register shotguns 
too. Controls are much less stringent. An 
applicant merely has to satisfy conditions 
about his character and antecedents. No rec- 
ords of weapons is shown on the certificate 
nor is there any need to notify the police 
when it changes hands. 

Criminologists, police and the gun trade 
agree that the controls have had little effect 
in cutting down crimes of violence. John 
Farr, MP for Harborough, complains that 
even where there is a conviction, the penal- 
ties are too small. Thus in the last three 
years, there have been 49 convictions for 
carrying a firearm with intent to commit an 
offence. The average sentence is 2 years 6 
months, while the maximum is 10 years. 
“This pattern is repeated through all the 
firearm offences,” Mr. Farr says. “When the 
police do manage to convict somebody, he 
gets off far too lightly. I will press for a mini- 
mum sentence.” 


VETERANS DAY, 1971 
HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, on 
November 11, 1918, just 53 years ago, the 
guns of World War I were stilled, mark- 
ing the signing of the armistice which 
concluded hostilities on the Western 
front. On the first anniversary in the fol- 
lowing year, President Wilson urged 
Americans to observe the occasion “with 
solemn pride ... and with gratitude for 
the victory.” In 1926, the Congress di- 
rected the President to proclaim an an- 
nual observance, and in 1938 Armistice 
Day became a National holiday. In 1954, 
recognizing that Americans had been 
deeply involved in two major conflicts 
since 1918—the Second World War and 
the Korean war Congress officially 
changed the title of the legal holiday 
from Armistice Day to Veterans Day, 
honoring all veterans who have served in 
all the wars of our National history. 

Veterans Day is a time for remem- 
brance, gratitude, hope, and prayer. 
Veterans Day, 1971, finds our Nation in- 
volved in conflict in Southeast Asia, a 
conflict which continues to call upon our 
young men and women to serve their 
country in battle. 

We are especially mindful of their sac- 
rifices—particularly the great unfinished 
burden being sustained by those Ameri- 
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cans still held captive as prisoners of 
war-missing in action. Our heartfelt 
prayers must go out for these men that 
they might soon be safely delivered from 
the hands of a cruel enemy and that 
their families can soon share with them 
the joys of a cherished reunion. 

With grateful thanks we think of our 
young fighting men and women today 
and of the millions before them who 
have defended the frontiers of Ameri- 
can freedom. On nine occasions since the 
founding of our Nation, Americans have 
had to shoulder arms in wartime defense 
of their country. The freedom and lib- 
erty which are our heritage today have 
been preserved only through the sacri- 
fices of our veterans. 

We must always remember that nearly 
a million of these defenders never re- 
turned from battle. Millions of others 
returned to their homes forever maimed 
or handicapped as a result of their war 
service. For those fortunate enough to 
return unscathed, we need to remember 
the war-caused disruption of their lives, 
their willing gamble with the hazards of 
conflict and the enforced separation from 
their loved ones at home, 

The passage of time must never be al- 
lowed to obscure or minimize this Na- 
tion’s eternal debt of gratitude to all our 
veterans, for the United States exists to- 
day—tfree, proud, and unafraid—because 
of their sacrifices in time of national 
peril. 

Indeed, the contribution of our vet- 
erans to the national welfare is far from 
limited to wartime. Evidence of their 
leadership in time of peace is all about 
us, Veterans today are contributing to a 
stronger and better America through 
their efforts in every trade, every pro- 
fession, and every form of human en- 
deavor. 

Let Veterans Day be a time for visit- 
ing the graves of our heroic dead and ex- 
pressing, in some measure, our heartfelt 
gratitude to those who fought in the 
forces of freedom. May it be a day on 
which we remember with pride their 
courage, devotion, and sacrifice. May it 
be a day on which we reassert our dedi- 
cation to the principles which have 
guided our Nation and reaffirm our de- 
termination to continue the struggle for 
freedom and lasting peace here in Amer- 
ica and throughout the world. 


NATIONAL ANIMAL WELFARE 
AND CONTROL 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD | 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to in- 
form members of National Animal Wel- 
fare and Control, a nonprofit institution 
which was created to act as a catalyst be- 
tween government administrators and 
private organizations at the local levels 
in helping to solve the problems of the 
control and welfare of the Nation’s ani- 
mal populations, which are approaching 
crisis proportions. This organization may 
make lasting contributions in this com- 
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plex field which touches nearly every 
American in one or more ways. 

National Animal Welfare and Control, 
under the chairmanship of Mrs. Marie A. 
Moore of Middleburg, Va., internation- 
ally known thoroughbred horse and dog 
breeder and judge, will help to create, 
through proper organizing at the State 
and local levels, animal welfare and con- 
trol standards and procedures which will 
emerge—through common practice—as 
State and national policy. 

The millions of pets, farm and domes- 
tic animals and wildlife being encoun- 
tered by humane organizations, county 
and city animal pounds and shelters, an- 
imal welfare groups and concerned citi- 
zens across the Nation is staggering in 
total. 

Inadequate administration in this field 
is compounding the problem and in- 
creasing the burden of environmental 
ills. 

Foremost is a lack of uniform stand- 
ards and procedures in animal welfare 
and control in some 24 basic categories 
ranging from cruelty laws and seizure 
regulations to spaying and adoption pro- 
grams, laboratory and research animals, 
license fees and impoundment fines, and 
the local zoo. 

And even a minimum of public edu- 
action by his local government fails to 
communicate properly to the American 
pet owner. This also must change. 

A basic belief of this organization, as 
described to me, is that the control and 
welfare of these animals, including ani- 
mal shelter management, long a problem 
to county and city officials, is an opera- 
tion which should now be turned over to 
responsible and dedicated private orga- 
nizations in their own communities. 

To these ends National Animal Wel- 
fare and Control is committed. Through 
its dedicated and distinguished member- 
ship under the capable leadership and 
direction of Mr. Walker P. Buel, presi- 
dent, its program will help to establish 
on a national basis, animal welfare and 
control standards and procedures which 
will include the areas of: 

Cruelty laws, spaying and neutering, 
research and laboratories, impound- 
ment, fines, license fees, adoption pro- 
cedures, care and training. 

Wildlife, signs and speed limits, rabies 
and public health, shelter and control, 
seizure laws, farm and pet animals, pet 
shops. 

Rodeos and circuses, Easter animals, 
zoos, leash and restraining laws, ken- 
nels and catteries, stables, quarantines, 
public education, and interstate ship- 
ment. 

The conduct of animal welfare and 
control has created a national prob- 
lem springing from the local level and is 
a growing concern in operations, budget 
and community service to local officials. 
The old dog pound and dogcatcher can 
no longer keep up. Local government is 
faced with a situation it has not, can- 
not, and seems to prefer not to meet. 

This nationwide crisis will be met by 
the action program of National Animal 
Welfare and Control. It will relieve 
county and local executives of their in- 
creasing burden by providing superior 
service at less cost, operating through ac- 
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credited professional and dedicated pri- 
vate personnel in cooperation with exist- 
ing local humane organizations, and 
through public information programs 
aimed at solutions. 

National Animal Welfare and Con- 
trol’s program is for all communities, 
their leaders and their animals popula- 
tions in this decade of growth. This or- 
ganization will provide animal welfare 
and control services for communities, for 
local governments, for the animals, for 
their owners, for their children, for their 
children’s animals, and for all Americans. 

It is indeed my pleasure, therefore, to 
bring to the House this brief notification 
of National Animal Welfare and Control 
and its major aims, aspirations, and 
activities. 


OLD PRO LAIRD IS RIGHT MAN 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, it is often 
said, and I think with justification, that 
the toughest job in the country, next to 
the Presidency itself, is that of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. Certainly that has 
been the case in recent years as we have 
witnessed and listened to an unending 
stream of criticism and abuse heaped 
upon the entire Military Establishment 
and especially its leading officials. 

There are few men today possessing 
the ability and the qualities of leadership 
demanded by the position of Secretary of 
Defense and thus I was pleased and proud 
to join in commending the President for 
his wise decision in naming our good 
friend and former colleague, Mel Laird, 
to fill this Cabinet post when the Nixon 
administration assumed office. 

Those of us here in the House who 
know Mel and have had the pleasure of 
working closely with him felt confident 
that he had all the tools required to lead 
the Defense Establishment through a 
most difficult period. 

An article appearing in today’s issue of 
the Chicago Tribune written by Mr. Nick 
Thimmesch hits the nail right on the 
head “in evaluating the stewardship of 
Secretary Laird and actually the headline 
of the article says it all when it asserts, 
“Old Pro Laird Is Right Man.” 

I commend Secretary Laird for an ab- 
solutely brilliant performance under the 
most trying and difficult circumstances. 
We have always expected excellence from 
him ana he always come through. 

I include the article from the Tribune 
in the Record at this point: 

OLD Pro Lamp Is RichT Man 
(By Nick Thimmesch) 

WasHINGTON.—This is exactly the right 
moment in Amercian life for a skillful politi- 
cian to be running the Pentagon, and that’s 
what Melvin Laird, the old pro, is doing. 

This is a time when our military must be 
reduced yet not made feeble, must keep re- 


spect in the face of popular disfavor and 
maintain proper strength around the world 
when the Nixon Doctrine calls for nations 
to fend for themselves. 

It is time for a secretary of defense to be 
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cagey yet credible, restrained, but sometimes 
an arm twister, and buddy-buddy with gen- 
erals, admirals, senators and congressmen. 
Laird uses all these tools and, lo, the Penta- 
gon runs better, force reductions are made 
and all manner of castor oil is swallowed. 


VIET IS BIG QUESTION 


Laird now prepares for his upcoming trip to 
Viet Nam with Adm. Thomas Moorer, chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a trip which 
presages President Nixon’s Nov. 15 announce- 
ment on troop withdrawals. The big question 
is how many men will be left in Viet Nam next 
year, and tho the diviners proclaim the num- 
ber is 50,000, Laird begs off. 

“I discourage all speculation,” he said in his 
office last week. “Since taking this job I have 
crusaded against forecasts and projections. 
That’s what got the last administration in 
trouble. The President makes the announce- 
ments, and what he’s said we'll do, we've done. 
We've kept our credibility. 

“Vietnamization will succeed. When we 
were criticized on Laos last spring, I said wait 
and see what the results are six months or a 
year from now. The results are good. Casual- 
ties are way down and withdrawal is right on 
schedule. 

“Critics claim the best way out is negotia- 
tion. Negotiation is the fastest way out of any 
problem, from labor contracts to wars. But 
the last administration couldn't succeed with 
negotiations in Paris, and that’s why I say we 
can’t have a one-track approach. 

“We've got a lot going in negotiations— 
SALT talks, the European security conference, 
Moscow talks. We're going to be negotiating 
with the Soviets on levels of military assist- 
ance. Hanoi couldn't find long without Soviet 
and Chinese arms, equipment and fuel. There 
is an absolute relationship between the level 
of supply by the Soviets and the Chinese to 
North Viet Nam and the level of fighting. 
Hanoi must feel hemmed in now that the 
President is going to visit Peking and Moscow. 
The Soviet level of assistance to Hanol is less 
now than in 1968. 

“Even with all this, I won't project. We 
can't count on the effects. The war in South- 
east Asia has gone on for 30 years, and won't 
be over in 18 months, even with our 
withdrawal.” 

Laird increasingly finds himself talking 
reduction and needs for new strength at the 
same time. Under his stewardship, military 
forces were cut by a million, there are 
300,000 fewer civilian employes, and con- 
tracts involving 2 million workers have been 
canceled. ; 

Yet the administration’s 1972 budget, a 
request for $77.9 billion, is up $1.5 billion 
from 1971. It would take a summit confer- 
ence of certified public accountants to sift 
out the arguments between congressional 
critics and the Pentagon over figures. 

It appears, however, that while the cost 
of the Vietnamese war is sharply reduced, 
inflation and a $2.5 billion servicemen’s pay 
raise keep the budget relatively high. Laird 
argues that the $77.9 billion gets only what 
$50.8 billion would buy in 1964, that its 32.1 
per cent slice of the total federal budget is 
the lowest since 1950, that retirement pro- 
grams, cost of terminating or stretching out 
procurement contracts are expensive items. 

While the Soviets and the United States 
spend about the same on defense, 51 per cent 
of our spending is on people compared with 
the Soviet’s 30 per cent. The Soviets put 
their money into new weapons. 

Laird shuttles back and forth between 
Pentagon and Capitol Hill, keeping doves 
and hawks in line. “The intellectuals must 
know now that we're disengaging and also 
negotiating with our adversaries,” he says. 
“This department is the department of peace. 
Some of our critics, those who thought 10 
years ago that we could have a limited war 
in Viet Nam and settle it fast, suffer a guilt 
complex, 
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FIGURES INDICATE OPPOSITE 

“They cry about everything and now claim 
we haye made it a huge air war. The figures 
show different. This September we flew only 
one-fifth of the tactical air sorties we flew 
in Southeast Asia in 1968, and only one- 
third of the number for 1970.” 

Laird loves to sit for hours with the Pen- 
tagon’s brass and congressional figures as 
well, puffing cigars, sipping tea and listen- 
ing to them expound on what should be 
done and why. He can show good humor, a 
Sharp needle, considerable common sense 
in working problems out. Laird can justifi- 
ably boast, as he does sometimes, that ‘“‘mor- 
ale is good here now, much better than when 
I came, No department in Washington has 
a better understanding of what's going on 
and what the realities are than defense. 

“I say that without refiecting on Bob Mc- 
Namara (former defense secretary). He’s 
been terrific in helping me. I couldn't have 
asked for better cooperation. And to his great 
credit, you don’t find him out sniping at the 
noeg like a lot of other people these 

ays." 


PRAYER AMENDMENT 
HON. ROBERT F. DRINAN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. DRINAN, Mr. Speaker, I attach 
herewith an editorial from the Octo- 
ber 23, 1971, issue of America magazine, 
the National Catholic Weekly. 

America magazine, which has been 
called the most influential Catholic pe- 
riodical in the English speaking world, 
states its opposition to the prayer 
amendment on which the House of 
Representatives will vote on Monday, 
November 8. 

The editorial in America, which is 
edited by the Jesuits of the United 
States, opposes the amendment to the 
Bill of Rights because there can really 
be no such thing as a nondenominational 
prayer. 

The full text of this perceptive edi- 
torial follows: 

PRAYER AMENDMENT: MISCONCEIVED Move 

Sometime before it adjourns, the House 
of Representatives is expected to vote on 
proposing a “prayer amendment” to the 
Constitution. The bill proposing the amend- 
ment had been locked up in the House 
Judiciary Committee, but a discharge peti- 
tion was successful last month in forcing it 
out on the House floor. As a result, the 
House will consider the measure without 
having had the benefit of the kind of hear- 
ings that usually precede House debate on a 
constitutional amendment. For this the lib- 
erals on the House Judiciary Committee 
have only themselves to thank. If they had 
not blocked full and open discussion of the 
amendment under the usual procedures, they 
would not now be faced with the prospect 
of House adoption of an ill-written, mis- 
chievous and misconceived proposal. 

‘The text of the proposed amendment reads 
as follows: “Nothing contained in this Con- 
stitution shall abridge the right of persons 
lawfully assembled in any public building 
supported in whole or in part through the 
expenditure of public funds to participate 
in non-denominational prayer.” To be 
adopted as part of our Constitution, the 
amendment needs a two-thirds vote in both 
the House and Senate and ratification by 
three-fourths of the states. 
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The amendment looks innocuous but it is 
not. The word “nondenominational” is a 
serious flaw, certain to provoke extensive 
litigation and to involve the Supreme Court 
in theological disputes far beyond its com- 
petence and patience. Moreover, the implica- 
tion from the amendment is that “denomi- 
national” prayers in public buildings are 
forbidden. This is not the law today, and 
never has been. The Supreme Court’s de- 
cisions banning official Sponsorship of prayer 
in public schools do not forbid the renting 
of public buildings (including public schools) 
for religious services, the employment of 
chaplains by Congress and the state legisla- 
tures, or the celebration of Mass in the White 
House. Even the Supreme Court itself begins 
each public session with an invocation of 
God's help. Whether the prayer is “denomi- 
national” or not depends entirely upon your 
theological point of view. 

Secondly, the proposed amendment does 
not include the important word “voluntarily” 
between “to participate” and “in prayer,” Al- 
though this might seem like a quibble, since 
the proposal speaks of the “right” of persons 
to pray in public buildings, the word “volun- 
tarily” should not have been omitted. It can- 
not be emphasized too much that the gov- 
ernment must remain neutral in religious 
matters, and the right not to participate is 
just as important as the right to join one’s 
heart and voice to the prayer being offered. 

The most serious defect, however, of the 
or tert meer is that it is sheer 

enism in an extremely important area. 
If passed, the amendment will be thought 
to have altered our Constitution with respect 
to religion in the public schools. The amend- 
ment, however, will do no such thing. It does 
not touch the question of government spon- 
sorship of prayer, especially in the public 
schools during regular school hours. The 
amendment simply asserts what very few 
would deny, that there is no constitutional 
interdict on truly “private” prayer in public 
buildings. 

Reconciling the right of all parents and 
students with respect to religion in the pub- 
lic schools is a serious, difficult problem. It 
should not be trifled with by passage of the 
“prayer amendment.” 


HARRY HOMEWOOD COMMENTS 
ON THE SOVIET UNION 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, I have long maintained a special 
interest in developments in Eastern Eu- 
rope. Therefore, it was with special in- 
terest that I noted an article by Harry 
Homewood in the October 10 edition of 
the Suburbanite Economist which, I be- 
lieve, is a most accurate and penetrating 
analysis of the situation the Soviet Union 
faces in maintaining control over its 
Eastern European satellite governments. 

The article follows: 

Harry HOMEWOOD COMMENTS 

The visit of the Soviet Union's Leonid I. 
Brezhney to Yugoslavia has been reason for 
a considerable amount of optimism on the 
part of some diplomatic observers in Europe. 
Brezhnev is the leader of the Communist 
party in Russia. He said, in Belgrade, that 
Yugoslavia had the right to “live its own 
life” under the banner of communism and 
he publicly renounced the “Brezhney Doc- 
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trine,” that of moving tanks and troops into 
a satellite nation to bring it back under 
Moscow's discipline. 

Brezhnev went so far as to say, publicly, 
that there was no such thing as the 
“Brezhnev Doctrine,” as if Russian tanks had 
never gone crashing into Czechoslovakia three 
years ago. 

Brezhnev’s statements make nice listening 
but it is doubtful there is any truth in them. 
The Soviet Union is apparently trying to put 
a new face on its role in Eastern Europe, 
using whatever cosmetic arts it can. But none 
of this changes the basic problems faced by 
the Soviet Union or the likelihood that if 
Russia is pushed too hard by one of its satel- 
lites that the Russians will not respond in 
the classic Soviet style, with a bootheel in the 
face. 

The basic problem the Soviet Union faces 
in Eastern Europe is not hard to define. The 
Soviet Union's political and military role in 
that area is threatened by intellectual, social 
and economic forces that do not yield to the 
sort of controls that are effective within the 
Soviet Union Itself. 

Russia is thus faced with a serious prob- 
lem: It can crush those forces with military 
power, as it did in Czechoslovakia, or it can 
try to roll with the punch as it did in the 
Polish slovakia, or it can try to roll with 
the punch as it did in the Polish food riots 
of last Christmas. Of the two choices, Russia 
feels safer and more comfortable with mili- 
tary power. 

But neither method worked well in Czecho- 
slovakia or in Poland. The economic and 
social problems of both nations are un- 
solved. Czechoslovakia is now a sullen nation 
resisting Soviet rule in hundreds of small 
but effective ways. Poland is suffering from 
economic ills that it cannot solve and Russia 
can ill afford to alleviate or end. 

The cosmetics Brezhnev is trying to apply 
with so much effort to the frowning face 
of the Soviet Union are, without doubt, 
thought to be essential. But they are cos- 
metics only and less than skin deep, 

Eastern Europe is entering into a new world 
and a new diplomatic area where change 
is the hallmark. It is a world where West- 
ern Europe is moving toward unity, where 
Japan is rising to take its place as one of the 
major world powers, where Red China is moy- 
ing into the world community. 

It is a world where there is the promise 
of prosperity and Eastern Europe desperately 
wants a part of that prosperity and the free- 
dom it can bring. The challenge this pre- 
sents to the leadership of the Soviet Union 
is more likely to reinforce the basic Soviet 
Communist instinct to exert more, rather 
than less repression over its satellite na- 
tions—all cosmetic applications to the con- 


trary. 


POSITIVE ACTION 


HON. TIM LEE CARTER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, contrary 
to adverse propaganda, the American 
Medical Association has supported much 
progressive legislation in the field of 
medicine. 

I submit for the perusal of the Mem- 
bers a list of a few of the many things 
the American Medical Association has 
supported: 
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POSITIVE ACTION 


Some people interested in the health care 
problems of the nation have for many years 
made the American Medical Association a 
convenient whipping boy for everything 
that’s wrong with health care in America. 

The AMA, say these critics, is a reactionary 
organization, interested only in protecting 
the incomes of its members, not in improv- 
ing health care. 

Such statements are without foundation, 
and would appear to be based on either 
prejudice or a lack of information. Actually, 
the AMA is in the process of compiling an 
exceptional record of recognition of health 
care problems and action to solye them. Here 
are some examples: 

The AMA has supported—in and out of 
Congress—increased federal appropriations 
for medical schools and medical students. 

The AMA has taken the lead in encourag- 
ing experimentation to restructure medical 
education to produce more physicians 
faster. 

The AMA has encouraged the increasing 
use of physician's assistants and other 
allied health personnel, including expanded 
roles for nurses in patient care. 

The AMA has taken the lead in sponsor- 
ing seminars, training, and experiments in 
the use of computers by physicians. 

The AMA has sponsored meetings on such 
diverse topics as air pollution, occupational 
health, medical ethics, and health care costs. 

The AMA has sponsored a national health 
insurance program — Medicredit — which 
would provide government-paid health in- 
surance for some 25 million Americans in 
the lowest economic category, and tax in- 
centives for others to provide their own 
coverage, 

The AMA has sponsored peer review orga- 
nization legislation which requires a state 
medical society and subordinate societies to 
establish peer review and utilization review 
mechanisms, 

The AMA’s Education and Research Foun- 
dation has underwritten nearly 40,000 loans 
to medical students. These loans total more 
than $42 million. 

The AMA's Volunteer Physicians for Viet- 
nam program has provided more than 750 
MDs to care for the civilian population of 
South Vietnam. 

The AMA has supported a broad range of 
current federal programs, including Re- 
gional Medical Programs, comprehensive 
health planning, allied health professions 
training, Hill-Burton, anti-pollution meas- 
ures, family planning, migrant workers’ 
health program, assistance to schools of 
public health, and aid for medical libraries. 

The AMA has agreed to publish pamphlets 
about oral contraceptives for physicians to 
give their patients. 

The AMA has sponsored many programs 
to provide leadership and examples for state 
and county medical societies in the field of 
health care for the poor. Among them are 
proposed co-sponsorship of an inner-city 
neighborhood health center, donation of two 
mobile health care units to a Chicago ghetto 
area, financing of health care projects by the 
Student AMA, encouragement of innova- 
tion and experimentation in health care de- 
livery in areas of need, and support of 
multi-year appropriations for neighborhood 
health centers in order to permit better 
planning and staffing. 

This, of course, is not a complete list. Nor 
is presented in an effort to show that AMA’s 
record in the past has been error-free. But 
it does show that despite the assertions of 
some of medicine’s critics, the AMA is seri- 
ously and totally involved in responsive, 
responsible efforts to improve the health 
care received by the American public. 
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REVOLUTIONARY ANTIMILITARISM 
IN COMMUNIST THEORY AND 
PRACTICE 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
junction with the House Committee on 
Internal Security’s investigation into 
subversion of our Armed Forces I would 
like to insert in the Recorp at this point 
part two of Dr. Robert E. Beerstecher’s 
masterly thesis, “Revolutionary Anti- 
militarism in Communist Theory and 
Practice.” 

This portion of the study deals with 
the Communists’ use of antimilitary 
techniques such as fraternization, propa- 
ganda, agitation, and the strike against 
the German forces toward the end of 
World War I and the Allied forces in 
1918 and 1919. It also points out the 
prominent place given antimilitary work 
in the Communist program for world 
domination as put forth at the First 
Cominterm Congress in 1919. 

Particular attention should be drawn 
to the detailed treatment given the 
mutiny of the French Black Sea Fleet 
in 1919. An interesting sidelight to this 
mutiny, not mentioned in the study, is 
that Ho Chin Minh, who was serving as 
a mess orderly on one of the ships, was 
tried and given a short sentence for his 
participation in this mutiny. 

Part two of Dr. Beerstecher’s study 
follows: 

REVOLUTIONARY ANTIMILITARISM IN COMMU- 
NIST THEORY AND PRACTICE 
(By Robert E. Beerstecher, Ph.D.) 
I. PEACE, INTERVENTION AND CIVIL WAR 

For Lenin, as it had been for Marx, doc- 
trine was always a guide to action. In Sep- 
tember, 1914, he wrote in his theses on war 
of the necessity for conducting revolutionary 
propaganda “in all armies ... in all lan- 
guage." 1 Throughout the war, however, bol- 
shevisk experience with revolutionary anti- 
militarism was limited to disintegration work 
carried out in the traditional languages spo- 
ken in the Russian army. Not until 1917 did 
it begin to assume the international flavor 
which Lenin ascribed to it in his now famous 
theses. 

In May, 1917, Pravda, the official organ of 
the bolshevik party, published the draft of 
a manifesto addressed to the soldiers of all 
the belligerent countries. The manifesto, 
which had been published in Russian, Ger- 
man and other languages for distribution at 
the front, recommended that revolutionary 
Soviets of workers and soldiers be formed in 
the warring countries to undertake a strug- 
gle to end the war. “Brother soldiers,” it 
stated, “let us do everything in our power in 
order to hasten this and to achieve this aim. 
Let us not fear to make sacrifices——sacri- 
fices on behalf of the workers’ revolution 
will be not so hard to bear as sacrifices made 
in the war.” 2 

When the manifesto came to Lenin’s at- 
tention, he recommended that an appeal to 
the soldiers to fraternize also be published 
in all languages. Lenin wrote: 

“We have information that fraternization 
is going on at the front, although still in a 
more or less haphazard form. What frater- 
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nization lacks is a conscious political idea. 
The soldiers have come to feel instinctively 
that action must come from below; the class 
instinct of people in a revolutionary mood 
has suggested to them that this is the only 
true path, but this is not enough for reyo- 
lution, We wish to give a clear-cut political 
answer. In order to end the war, the power 
must pass into the hands of the revolution- 
ary class.”"* 

Lenin believed that fraternization was in- 
dispensible. “It is absolutely necessary in all 
countries at war,” he said, “to encourage all 
attempts at fraternization between the sol- 
diers of both warring groups.” * 

Lenin’s view was shared by Stalin. Mass 
fraternisation, Stalin held, was only a spon- 
taneous manifestation of the desire for 
peace. “Nevertheless,” he stated, “if carried 
out deliberately and in organized fashion, 
fraternization may become a mighty instru- 
ment of the working class for revolutionizing 
the situation in the warring countries.”*® 

On October 17, 1917, the central organ of 
the Petrograd Soviet, Rabochy i Soldat (The 
Worker and Soldier), recommended the use 
of mass propaganda against the German 
troops: 

The German Kaiser, covered with the blood 
of millions of dear people, wants to push his 
army against Petrograd. Let us call to the 
German workmen, soldiers, and peasants, 
who want peace no less than we do, to stand 
up against this damned war! This can be done 
only by a revolutionary government which 
would really speak for the workmen, soldiers, 
and peasants of Germany, and appeal over 
the heads of the diplomats directly to the 
German troops—fill the German trenches 
with proclamations in the German language 
... Our airmen would spread these proclama- 
tions all over Germany." 

Revolutionary antimilitarist propaganda 
and agitation against the troops of the Cen- 
tral Powers thereafter became the primary 
bolshevik weapon on the eastern front. 

One of the first acts of the Lenin govern- 
ment after the bolshevik seizure of power in 
November, 1917, was the establishment of a 
special organization within the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs to monitor antimilitarist 
propaganda. The new organization was the 
“Bureau of the Press” which was headed by 
Karl Radek under the supervision of People’s 
Commissar of Foreign Affairs, Leon Trotsky 
Within Radek’s bureau, the responsibility for 
foreign language propaganda was assigned 
to the Department of International Propa- 
ganda, This department was directed by an 
American, Boris Reinstein, Reinstein super- 
vised the efforts of various foreign language 
committees and sections which translated 
into German and the other languages of the 
Central Powers the revolutionary propaganda 
which flowed from the bolshevik fountain 
of wisdom at No. 6 Dvortsovyn Ploshod, 
Petrograd. 

The central theme in the hundreds of 
pamphlets and leafiets which flooded the 
troops of the Central Powers before the final 
conclusion of the Treaty of Brest-Litovak was 
the necessity for peace. On December 5, 1917, 
Lenin and Trotsky issued a proclamation to 
the German troops which stated that the im- 
mediate conclusion of peace was the foremost 
duty of the new government: 

“We charge you soldiers to stand by us 
in the fight for peace and socialism, for so- 
cialism alone can give to the proletarist a 
lasting peace. ... Brothers, if you support us, 
the cause of freedom is assured success. .. . 
Our soldiers have laid down their arms, It is 
now for you to follow this standard of peace” 

Bolshevik propaganda also calied on the 
German troops to desert. In addition to an 
assurance that they would have nothing to 
fear from their Russian hosts, German sol- 
diers were promised free land if they came 
over voluntarily.’ On other occasions, they 
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were promised the free land of a Russian 
grave if they didn’t. For the bolsheviks, there 
could be no middle ground. 

Another fundamental propaganda theme 
used by the bolsheviks was that right was 
on the side of the Russians, and that against 
force, right would eventually prevail. One 
example of the practical application of this 
theme was found in a leaflet left behind 
by the Twelfth Russian Army when it evac- 
uated Riga in the face of advancing German 
forces: 

“German soldiers! The Russian soldiers of 
the Twelfth Army call your attention to the 
fact that you are carrying on a war for autoc- 
racy against revolution, freedom, and jus- 
tice! The victory of Wilhelm will be death 
to democracy and freedom. We withdrew 
from Riga, but we know that the forces of 
the Revolution will ultimately prove them- 
selves more powerful than the force of can- 
nons. We know that in the long run your 
conscience will overcome everything and that 
the German soldiers, with the Russian Revo- 
lutionary Army, will march to the victory of 
freedom. You are at present stronger than 
we are, but yours is only the victory of brute 
force. The moral force is on our side.” * 

While armistice negotiations with the 
Central Powers were being carried on by the 
Soviets at Brest-Litovsk, the Department of 
International Propaganda was busily en- 
gaged in preparing for publication of a daily 
German newspaper. This paper was slated 
to be the first of a series of foreign lan- 
guage propaganda journals printed by the 
bolsheviks in their attempt to light the fire 
of revolution within the German and Austro- 
Hungarian troops. It was called Die Fackel 
(The Torch), and began making its appear- 
ance among the troops on the eastern front 
on December 8, 1917. The importance of mass 
propaganda in bolshevik antimilitarist doc- 
trine is illustrated by the fact that Die 
Fackel was published for free distribution in 
an edition of half a million copies per day.’ 

Each edition of Die Fackel was sent by 
special trains from Petrograd to the major 
cities of Byelorussia where the central army 
committee divided the papers into smaller 
bundles for delivery by special trucks to 
various towns up and down the front A 
special courier system was established to 
make regular distribution from the towns to 
the front line trenches, the point of initial 
contact and distribution with the German 
soldiers on the opposite side of the lines. 
During the day, overt attempts to pass small 
bundles of Die Fackel to the German troops 
through the official fraternization point were 
invariably unsuccessful, resulting in their 
confiscation by the German officers. Such at- 
tempts were mere subterfuge, however, to 
cover the mass distribution work which oc- 
curred each night under the cover of dark- 
ness. Packages of Die Fackel and other prop- 
aganda material in pamphlet or leaflet form 
were left or buried in prearranged spots to 
be picked up by the German soldiers, Bol- 
shevik agitators held secret meetings in the 
rear of the German lines at which Die Fackel 
and other revolutionary literature was hand- 
ed directly to the soldiers. Whether because 
of its popular appeal, or the perennial short- 
age of printed matter so familiar to service 
life, bolshevik propaganda was eagerly sought 
after by the German soldiers." 

Die Fackel combined late news coverage 
with propaganda calculated to arouse the 
revolutionary spirit of its readers. To broaden 
its appeal, its name was changed after the 
first few editions to the somewhat less in- 
flammatory title, Der Voelkerfriede (The Peo- 
ple’s Peace) The Department of Interna- 
tional Propaganda also printed daily news- 
papers in Hungarian, Rumanian and Croa- 
tion for free distribution among the troops 
of the Central Powers. Each of these papers 
came from the presses in editions of several 
hundred thousand copies.* 

The increasing flow of bolshevik propa- 
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ganda among the German troops brought a 
protest from the Central Powers in Decem- 
ber, 1917, that the terms of the armistice had 
been violated. From the soviets came a pub- 
lic apology and the assurance that propa- 
ganda activities would cease, but secret or- 
ders went out to redouble the effort" 

The Department of International Propa- 
ganda was later abolished. In its place ap- 
peared the Bureau of Foreign Political Liter- 
ature, Commissar of the new bureau was an- 
other American revolutionary, Albert Rhys 
Williams. Although most of the work of the 
Bureau of Foreign Political Literature was 
directed against the Central Powers, plans 
were prepared for the printing of a weekly 
magazine in French, English and Italian. 
These plans were never realized. However, 
Williams, with the assistance of John Reed, 
one of the founding fathers of American com- 
munism whose body has been enshrined 
within the walls of the Kremlin in Moscow, 
published a four page, weekly illustrated 
newspaper, Die Russische Revolution in Bil- 
dern (The Russian Revolution in Pictures). 
This illustrated paper was designed to appeal 
to the more simple, less-educated German 
soldier. Each issue reproduced twelve to fif- 
teen photographs illustrating recent revolu- 
tionary events. Under each illustration was 
printed in German a simple propaganda mes- 
sage. For example, a photograph showing the 
removal of the Imperial eagle from the roof 
of one of the Romanoy palaces bore the ex- 
planatory caption: 

“On the roof of a palace, a workingman is 
tearing down the hateful emblem of autoc- 
racy. At the foot of the building the crowd 
is burning the eagles. The soldier is explain- 
ing to the crowd that the overthrow of 
sutocracy is only the first step in the march 
of social revolution. It is easy to overthrow 
autocracy. Autocracy rests on nothing but 
the blind obedience of soldiers. The Russian 
soldiers merely opened their eyes, and autoc- 
racy disappeared.” 1$ 

Another photograph, showing a group of 
Russian soldiers inside a spacious palace ball- 
room, carried the caption: 

“Socialists have often said, “Those who 
build the palaces should live in them!” Here 
in Russia for the first time you can see work- 
men-soldiers, whose sweat and labor built 
the palace, whose blood was shed defending 
it, enjoying a palace as their home.” 17 

The caption for a picture of the former 
German Embassy in Petrograd drew atten- 
tion to the soviet flag which flew above it: 

“See the great banner. It is the word of a 
famous German. Was it Bismark? Was it 
Hindenberg? No, it is the call of immortal 
Karl Marx to the international brotherhood: 
“Proletariat of all lands, unite!” This is not 
only a pretty decoration of the German Em- 
bassy. In all seriousness the Russian work- 
men, soldiers and peasants have raised this 
banner, to you German people they hurl back 
the same words that your Karl Marx gave the 
whole world seventy years ago. At last a real 
proletarian republic has been founded. But 
this republic cannot be secure until the 
workers of all lands conquer the power of 
government.” 

Special representatives of the Bureau of 
Foreign Political Literature, later known as 
the Bureau of International Revolutionary 
Propaganda, were stationed at prisoner re- 
ception centers along the eastern front to 
question German deserters for the purpose 
of determining how effective bolshevik prop- 
aganda had been and what subjects most in- 
terested the soldiers.” But bolshevik anti- 
militarist work was not limited to propa- 
ganda activities among the troops in the field. 
Recognizing that the day was fast approach- 
ing when German war prisoners would be 
exchanged or repatriated, the Bureau of War 
Prisoners of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
initiated a special agitation program in the 
prisoner-of-war camps throughout Russia. 
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Bolshevik agitators who spoke German, Hun- 
garian, Rumanian, Polish, Yiddish, Croatian, 
Bulgarian and other languages, were espe- 
cially recruited into an organization which 
visited the prisoner-of-war camps to en- 
courage the prisoners to form socialist orga- 
nizations. Special propaganda newspapers, 
financed by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
were published for the prisoners in their own 
languages by their countrymen, Planting the 
revolutionary seed which communist move- 
ments in Germany and eastern Europe har- 
vested in later years.” Selected German pris- 
oners-of-war were also brought to Petrograd 
for training as professional agitators and 
propagandists for eventual assignment in 
Germany 

Initially, bolshevik revolutionary antimili- 
tarist work against the troops of the Central 
Powers was carried on principally from within 
Russia. On December 23, 1917, however, Lenin, 
as chairman of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, placed two million rubles at the dis- 
posal of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to 
carry out the struggle against war and im- 
perialism on an international scale The 
sum which Lenin allotted would not have 
gone very far at their existing exchange rates, 
but it does serve to indicate the direction of 
soviet interest at the end of 1917. 

Bolshevik propaganda aimed at disintegra- 
tion of morale in the front lines; it also hit 
at the home front too. In proclamations to 
the German prolatariat, Lenin and Trotsky 
called upon the workers to join with the 
soldiers and emulate the Russian proletariat 
in raising the standard of revolution. Simi- 
lar appeals were made by wireless. In a mes- 
sage dated February 15, 1918, the sailors of 
the German Baltic Fleet were asked: 

“Do you hear our voice, and do you hear 
the cries and groans of our brothers, the 
soldiers who are drowning in thelr own 
blood, and the sailors who are meeting their 
death day by day in the misty sea and the 
cold depths of the seas and oceans? Do you 
hear the heart breaking lamentations and 
the despairing sobs of mothers, brothers and 
children throughout Europe which is 
drenched in blood? Do you not see the ap- 
proaching shadow of the black spector of 
famine and his bony hand? If you hear and 
see all this, why do you keep silent? Give 
answer to our cry and to the appeals of your 
brothers. Follow the example of the Russian 
people. . . . Rise up like a hurricane, tear off 
the fetters of bondage, overthrow the thrones 
of tyrants, and free yourselves from the god 
you have created with your own hands— 
capitalism. . . . Therefore raise boldly the 
standard of revolt. Leave the sepulcher of 
the trenches; make an end of the despots.~” 

While the bolsheviks had used wireless as 
a means of linking their widely scattered 
forces, it was not until after the establish- 
ment of Radek’s “Bureau of the Press” in 
November, 1917, that an organized program 
for utilizing this media for mass propaganda 
dissemination was put into operation. From 
an occasional message directed to the Ger- 
man soldiers and sailors the wireless cam- 
paign grew in proportions until the airwaves 
were saturated with propaganda appeals and 
proclamations. Experience with this early 
tactical application of wireless permitted the 
bolsheviks to evolve specialized news report- 
ing techniques which mixed fact with the 
fiction of propaganda, These techniques later 
proved even more effective against the Allied 
Powers during their occupation of Russia 
than they had against the Central Powers. 
Thus, the wireless key came to be ranked 
with the printing press as an indispensible 
tool of bolshevik agitation. 

The bolshevik propaganda campaign 
against the troops of the Central Powers 
lasted about four months, with major em- 
phasis occurring during the months of De- 
cember, 1917 and January, 1918. Thereafter, 
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it tended to taper off, coming to almost a 
complete halt as the result of German pres- 
sure by March, 1918, when the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk was finally accepted. 

How effective was the bolshevik propa- 
ganda? Maxim Litvinoff claimed in a speech 
while the campaign was still going on in 
January, 1918, that it was more effective than 
military victories because it “provoked” a 
strong peace movement in Germany and 
Austria.** Undoubtedly, it played a significant 
role in the subsequent military collapse of 
Germany. Some German troops withdrawn 
from the eastern front for duty on the west- 
ern front in 1918 refused to fight, while 
others were rendered ineffective because of 
the dissension created by the agitators in 
their midst.“ From the standpoint of the 
soviets, the campaign was a success, Although 
antimilitarist propaganda had been used 
neither for long nor on a wide scale, its ex- 
treme effectiveness had been proven. Revolu- 
tionary antimilitarism was thus assured a 
permanent place in the tactical arsenal of 
modern communist. 


Allied intervention and the Civil War 


Revolutionary antimilitarism was destined 
to play an important role in the civil war 
which followed the boleshevik seizure of 
power in November, 1917. Conclusion of a 
separate peace with the Central Powers at 
Brest-Litovsk permitted the soviets to with- 
draw from the war and devote their full at- 
tention and military resources to the con- 
soldation of power within Russia, The un- 
lateral action by Lenin’s government resulted 
in a fundamental change in Russia’s rela- 
tionship with the Allied Powers, One conse- 
quence was the Allies’ decision to intervene 
in Russia in 1918. 

The details of the Allied intervention in 
Russia have been recorded by many histori- 
ans. It is not the intent to retell them here, 
except as they relate to the development of 
the communist doctrine of revolutionary 
anti-militarism. According to soviet interpre- 
tation of history, the military intervention by 
the Allies was a failure. Numerous factors— 
political, social, economic and military—are 
recognized as haying contributed to the 
Allied “defeat,” but the communists reserve 
final credit for the disintegration campaign 
carried out by the bolsheviks against the com- 
bined forces of intervention and counter- 
revolution as the primary factor in forcing 
the withdrawal of all foreign troops from Rus- 
sia and securing ultimate victory against the 
White Russians in the civil war: “If the fate 
of intervention had been dependent on the 
mathematical and technical relationship of 
strength, the Allies would haye won, with- 
out the shadow of a doubt.” = 

Bolshevik antimilitarist activities against 
the Allied forces were carried out on three 
main fronts: in northern Russia, in the Far 
East, and in the Ukraine and Crimea. In 
their disintegration work against the White 
Russian counter-revolutionary forces, the 
front was virtually everywhere. All anti- 
militarist work was carried out through local 
bolshevik military organizations, supported 
and directed from Moscow which had re- 
placed Petrograd as the seat of government. 
Even in those areas where bolshevik units 
were cut off by White Russian forces, regular 
contact through wireless and courier was 
maintained with Moscow. 

In April, 1918, less than a month after 
Lenin signed the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 
a smali detachment of British marines land- 
ed at Murmansk, With this landing began 
the Allied intervention in northern Russia, 
the primary objectives of which were pin- 
ning down of German forces on the eastern 
front and stopping of further troop with- 
drawals for duty on the western front, pre- 
vention of the German army then operating 
in Finland from capturing the northern 
ports and using them as operational sub- 
marine bases against the Allies, safeguarding 
of the large stores of military supplies and 
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equipment in the dock areas of Murmansk 
and Archangel, and preventing their use by 
rebellious prisoners-of-war in opening a new 
eastern front. 

Intervention in the Far East 


Even as the first elements of the Allied ex- 
pediticnary force were landing at Murmansk, 
an episode was unfolding several thousand 
miles away which was to lead to Allied inter- 
vention in the Far East. The collapse of or- 
der which followed the bolshevik revolution 
had focused Japanese attention on the rich 
Russian maritime area. In Japanese military 
circles, serious consideration was given to the 
possibility of extending the Japanese empire 
into eastern Siberia. To probe Russian 
strength, a small Japanese force was landed 
on the Russian mainland on April 5, 1918. 
This act was immediately protested by the 
soviets who were otherwise powerless to do 
anything about it. 

Japan’s precipitous action was a matter of 
grave concern to the United States. Although 
American policy was against intervening in 
the Far East, Japanese insistence on pursuing 
such a course forced the issue. In July, 1918, 
the Supreme Allied War Council voted to 
undertake a joint intervention in Siberia 
using Japanese, American, British, French, 
Chinese and Italian forces." The official rea- 
son given for ordering the joint interven- 
tion was the necessity to protect the so-called 
Czechoslovak Legion. The Legion con- 
sisted of some 70,000 men who, having been 
taken prisoner on the eastern front, were 
formed into a fighting organization in Russia 
under Allied control. After the signature of 
the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, the bolsheviks 
refused to permit the Czechoslovak Legion 
to fight against the Central Powers from 
Russian soil. Lenin, however, agreed to permit 
the orderly withdrawal of the Legion through 
Siberia to Vladivostok, so that it might be 
transported by sea to Europe for use by the 
Allies on the western front. 

Allied landings at Vladivostok began early 
in August, 1918, with Japanese forces far 
outnumbering all the other Allied forces 
combined. Only token numbers of British, 
French, Italian and Chinese troops took part 
in the Allied intervention of the Far East. 
These forces received little attention from 
the bolsheviks who concentrated their anti- 
militarist activities against the Japanese and 
American troops. Within hours after the ini- 
tial Allied landing, all frontal resistance 
ceased; the bolsheviks lacked both men and 
equipment which effective opposition to the 
Allied troops would have necessitated. Guer- 
rilla warfare and military disintegration work 
became the bolshevik order of the day. 

Vladivostok, Khabarovsk and Blago- 
veshchensk were the major centers of bol- 
shevik antimilitarist activity. Most of the 
bolshevik work was carried on illegally in the 
rear of the Intervention forces. Even before 
bolsheyik organizations were successful in 
making contact with revolutionary elements 
in the Allied intervention forces and with the 
party nuclei in the armies of Admiral Kol- 
chak, propaganda and agitation had begun 
on a large scale. Clandestine printing cen- 
ters were established which provided an al- 
most unending river of pamphlets, leafiets 
and manifestos for circulation among the 
Allied troops. The bolsheviks organization at 
Blagoveshchensk set up its printing press in 
a dugout trench outside of town on the 
open taiga from where it printed a special 
antimilitary newspaper, the Red Call, to- 
gether with other revolutionary propaganda 
and literature.” 

The local bolshevik organizations in Siberia 
and the Far East were well equipped to carry 
on agitation and propaganda inside the Kol- 
chak armies, for no language problems were 
involved, and they were completely conver- 
sant with the life and routine of the Rus- 
sian soldiers. They were, however, ill pre- 
pared to meet the linquistic challenge which 
carrying out antimilitarist activities among 
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the Japanese and English speaking soldiers 
created. But this problem did not prove to 
be insurmountable. The bolsheviks quickly 
formed local foreign sections staffed with 
party members having knowledge of either 
English or Japanese, Some assistance was 
furnished by Moscow, both in the form of 
pre-printed propaganda items and specially 
trained language personnel. Of the language 
experts furnished by Moscow, the most noto- 
rious was Koshi Simbo. Simbo was a native 
Japanese who produced some of the most 
effective propaganda disseminated to the 
Japanese troops. His career included train- 
ing as a Japanese aviator, service in the 
French air force, internment by the Ger- 
mans, escape to Russia, and service in the 
Red Army. Simbo’s propaganda bore a stamp 
of authenticity which made it readily ac- 
ceptable to many of his countrymen, for he 
spoke from first hand knowledge of the prob- 
lems of the Japanese laborer, soldier and 
peasant. After the local foreign sections were 
consolidated into the foreign department of 
the Maritime Regional Committee of the 
Bolshevik Party, Simbo directed all Japanese 
and French language propaganda activities 
in eastern Siberia.” 

By the end of 1918, the local bolshevik 
organizations in the Far East were reporting 
the establishment of contact with revolu- 
tionary elements inside the Japanese army. 
Agitation against the Japanese expeditionary 
force began in earnest. Leafiets and pam- 
phlets published in Japanese began making 
their appearance in the barracks and mess- 
halls; formerly they had been left along the 
streets or in the village taverns where the 
soldiers gathered for off-duty recreation. Bol- 
shevik ideas penetrated into the Japanese 
forces and had considerable influence among 
the troops, so the communists claimed.* 


Bolshevik activities in northern Russia 


In the months which followed the first 
troop debarkation at Murmansk, the original 
force of 150 British marines in northern Rus- 
sia grew into an international army of more 
than two divisions, a polyglot mixture of 
British, French and American units. By the 
end of the summer of 1918, Allied forces were 
scattered from Murmansk as far east as 
Archangel, the formal occupation of which 
began during the first week of August, 1918, 

The collapse of the Central Powers in No- 
vember, 1918, marked an end of fighting in 
Europe. For the men of the Allied expedi- 
tionary force in northern Russia, the news 
of the Armistice raised the hope of an early 
return home. Unlike the White Russian 
forces who were dedicated to the continued 
prosecution of the civil war, the British, 
French and American troops had little un- 
derstanding and less sympathy for the politi- 
cal considerations which underlay the inter- 
nal struggle still being pursued throughout 
Russia. The signing of the Armistice coin- 
cided with the beginning of the Arctic win- 
ter. When no plans were announced for the 
withdrawal of the Allied troops from north- 
ern Russia, a strong feeling of apprehension 

to envelop the officers and men alike. 
Isolation, loneliness, inactivity and cold ad- 
versely affected over-all troop morale and 
lowered resistance to the disruptive influence 
of bolshevik propaganda. 

Prior to the Armistice, only isolated con- 
tacts had been made between the bolsheviks 
and the Allies. Some propaganda leaflets cal- 
culated to win Allied sympathy for their 
cause had been produced by the bolsheviks, 
but their main effort was concentrated 
against the disintegration of the White Rus- 
sian military forces of the provisional gov- 
ernment of the northern region. However, the 
Armistice wrought a basic change in bolshe- 
vik strategy. The bolsheviks opened a mass 
propaganda campaign aimed at neutralizing 
Allied support to the provisional govern- 
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ment. The bolsheviks also agitated for the 
early withdrawal of Allied troops from the 
northern region, After considerable uncer- 
tainty had manifested itself among their 
troops, the Allied representatives asked their 
governments when the forces might expect 
to be withdrawn. DeWitt Clinton Poole, the 
American charge d’ affaires, cabled Washing- 
ton about the serious situation which had 
developed among the American troops in 
northern Russia. In commenting on the sit- 
uation, Poole pointed out that both officers 
and man had inquired why military opera- 
tions were being carried out against the 
bolsheviks. Poole requested an early and au- 
thoritative statement of motives inasmuch 
as official reasons given for the presence of 
military forces no longer appeared valid, he 
said. His request went unanswered.* The sit- 
uation became even more acute as the winter 
wore on and as armed clashes between the 
Allied forces and the bolsheviks became more 
frequent. 

Hundreds of pamphlets, leaflets, mani- 
festos, proclamations, appeals, announce- 
ments, circulars and posters printed in Eng- 
lish, French and Russian were scattered for 
the soldiers to find. Much of the bolshevik 
propaganda was scattered in the frozen 
trenches and in the villages along the Dvina 
front.“ The bolsheviks even brought it into 
Archangel, for there was no continuous line 
of defense between the bolshevik areas which 
would have prevented their passage. Although 
organized police patrols roamed the streets 
of Archangels at night, distributers of bol- 
shevik propaganda were never apprehended. 
Nevertheless, every morning found mail 
boxes stuffed with trusts and pamphlets and 
walls pasted with posters which called to the 
Allied forces in their native languages to 
stop the war and go home. 

Bolshevik propaganda was always issued 
in the name of either Lenin, Trotsky or the 
Foreign Minister, Grigori Chicherin. Well 
written, the pamphlets and leaflets carried 
indications of having been printed in Mos- 
cow.™ The soviets also printed an English 
language newspaper in Moscow for distribu- 
tion among the Allied troops in northern 
Russia. This was The Cail, the editorials of 
which appealed to passion “and prejudice, as 
illustrated by the following 

“You soldiers are fighting on the side of 
the employers against us, the working people 
of Russia. All this talk about intervention 
to “save” Russia amounts to this, that the 
capitalists of your countries are trying to 
take back from us what we won from their 
fellow capitalists in Russia. Can't you real- 
ize that this is the same war that you have 
been carrying on in England and America 
against the master class? 

You hold the rifles, you work the guns to 
shoot us with. ... You are kidding yourself 
that you are fighting for your country. The 
capitalist class places arms in your hands. 
Let the workers cease using these weapons 
against each other, and turn them on their 
masters. The capitalists themselves have 
given you the means to overthrow them, if 
you had but the sense and the courage to 
use them. There is only one thing you can 
do: Arrest your officers. Send a committee of 
your common soldiers to meet with your 
own workingman, and find out for yourselves 
what we stand for. 

Kill your officers, then shoulder your rifles 
and come over to our lines which are your 
own.” = 

Over and over again the bolsheviks re- 
peated these and similar themes in their 
propaganda. The influence of the foreign 
“experts” attached to Radek’s Bureau of In- 
ternational Revolutionary Propaganda is ap- 
parent in much of the agitational material 
circulated among the Allied forces in north- 
ern Russia. The following paragraph is from 
the bolshevik pamphlets, Say! What are You? 
This pamphlet was alleged to have been pub- 
lished by “English speaking communists in 
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Russia” for distribution among the Allied 
troops in the north: 

“Say! American and British soldiers, what 
are you? ... What are you waiting for? Do 
you think some deliverer from on high will 
come to your relief? If so, you wait in vain. 
‘Those who would be free, themselves must 
strike the blow.’ 

“But we ask you a much more serious ques- 
tion. Are you going to act as the gunmen, 
the hired bullies for international capitalist 
in the criminal task of crushing the attempt 
of your own class to free itself? The capitalist 
class of the Allied countries see quite clearly 
that the tide of revolution threatens to over- 
whelm them, too. They are straining every 
nerve to stem it, and they use you for the 
task. They feed you with lies to poison your. 
minds against your fellow workers so that 
you will be the more willing to drown the 
workers revolution in a sea of blood. 

“You have started on this criminal job 
already. What do you think you are doing 
here in Russia? In spite of all the lies you 
have been told, you are being used for the 
purpose of crushing the Russian Revolution, 
and restoring the land to the landlords and 
the factories and mines to the capitalists. 
Your capitalists know that if they can crush 
the Russian Revolution they will take the 
heart out of the revolutionary movements in 
other countries. Just think, you, who con- 
sider yourselves the citizens of “free” coun- 
tries, have come to put us back into wage 
Slavery. ... 

“You have arms. You know how to use 
them. Will you like slaves to use them in 
defense of your master, or will you use them 
to help your class be free?” * 

Fraternization also played a role in the 
bolshevik antimilitarist campaign. Whenever 
Allied or White Russian military personnel 
fell into bolshevik hands, they were assigned 
to special propaganda camps where their 
captors indoctrinated them with revolu- 
tion ideology. After a brief period during 
which they were accorded good treatment, 
they were usually permitted to return to 
their own ranks to tell of bolshevik hospi- 
tality.” This technique later proved to be ex- 
tremely effective in the Ukraine, but there 
is little evidence of its success in northern 
Russia.” 

Marked similarities have been noted be- 
tween the propaganda themes used against 
the English and American forces in northern 
Russia and those which appeared in the 
propaganda appeals circulated among the 
Allied troops in the Far East or printed in 
the communist press of the Allied countries. 
To muster world opinion and support against 
the intervention in Russia, the Lenin gov- 
ernment set in motion an international 
propaganda and agitation campaign centered 
around the slogan “Hands off Russia.” In the 
United States, soviet sympathizers, socialists 
and communist adherents demanded the 
immediate withdrawal of American soldiers 
and sailors from “the sovereign territories of 
the Russian republic.” Bolshevik propa- 
ganda circulated abroad attempted to edu- 
caste the public as to the purpose and prin- 
ciples of the soviet form of government, the 
philosophy of internationalism, and the jus- 
tification and necessity for class struggle; 
but greater emphasis was placed on swaying 
emotions than on persuasion.” Typcial of the 
heart-rending propaganda which began to 
make its appearance in the communist press 
in the United States is the following letter 
from the “Workingmen’s Red Cross, Central 
Committee, Labor Unions, Vladivostok, Si- 
beria,” dated three days after Christmas, 
1918: 

“After the forceful invasion and overthrow 
of the Soviet Government by the Allies and 
under the false pretenses of the Czecho- 
Slovaks and the Russian capitalists in the 
city of Vladivostok and all over Siberia, began 
a terrible oppression of the Russian working 
class, Thousands upon thousands of working 
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people, peasants and also the student class 
were shot. In one of the cities, named 
Khabarovak, having a population of about 
seyenty thousand people, twelve hundred 
people were shot and slain by the Japanese 
and Tartars. . . . Thousands were killed in 
the city of Kraanoyarok with the help of the 
White Guard of Russians and also with the 
help of Italian regiments. English regiments 
have also participated in the massacring and 
suppressing tens of thousands of revolting 
peasants. 

“Every day new cemeteries have sprung up, 
thousands of other comrades were thrown 
into jail and at present are rotting there 
without any charge against them. Their 
wives and children are suffering from hunger 
and cold because they have no means of as- 
sistance, except from the workingmen’s or- 
ganizations, which are in existence illegally. 
However, the need is great and the Russian 
organizations can be of little assistance with 
their meager means. . . « 

“In this needy hour, when a part of the 
Russian workingmen and peasants are 
strangled between the armies of the inter- 
national capitalists, while the other part on 
the other side of the Ural is bleeding to 
death in the uneven struggle with the en- 
emies on all sides, in this hour we are turn- 
ing to you with the following demands: 

“Protest against the organized killing of 
your brothers. 

“Demand the withdrawal of 
troops from Russias. 

“Answer the call of tens of thousands of 
imprisoned, and still the cries of orphan 
children and families with brotherly help.” “ 


Intervention in the Ukraine 


The Armistice of November, 1918, promised 
to have far reaching consequences for the 
bolsheviks. Under its terms, the German 
occupation troops in the Ukraine were to be 
withdrawn. Thus the stage was set for the 
expansion of bolshevik control into the oc- 
cupied areas. The German withdrawal saw 
the renewal by the bolsheviks of the armed 
struggle which had begun in November, 
1917, with the Ukrainians’ declaration of 
their right of self-determination.” Bolshevik 
military operations against the Ukrainian 
People’s Republic had been suspended in 
March, 1918, when, at German insistence, 
the bolsheviks reluctantly agreed in the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovak to conclude an imme- 
diate peace with it and to evacuate the Red 
Army from Ukrainian territory. The bolshe- 
viks agreed to stop all agitation and propa- 
ganda in the Ukraine, but this provision of 
the treaty was never honored. With chame- 
leonic ease, the bolshevik organization had 
again assumed the illegal character that it 
had perfected under Kerensky and resumed 
its illegal underground work. The price paid 
by the Ukrainians for their temporary vic- 
tory over the bolsheviks was German occu- 
pation. 

In their frantic search for allies in No- 
vember, 1917, the Ukrainians had approached 
both the British and the French. During the 
negotiations which followed, an Anglo- 
French convention was drawn up in Decem- 
ber, 1917, which delineated certain “spheres 
of action” for France and England in south- 
ern Russia. The French sphere included 
Bessarabia, the Ukraine and the Crimen; 
the British sphere, Transcaucasia. For France 
and England, the convention meant the pos- 
sibility of continuing the war against the 
Central Powers on the eastern front in spite 
of the threatened bolshevik withdrawal from 
the war; for the Ukrainians, it was a prom- 
ise of military assistance in maintaining 
their independence against Lenin’s govern- 
ment. Events moved rapidly inside Russia, 
and before final negotiations had been com- 
pleted, the Ukrainian People’s Republic con- 
cluded a separate peace with the Central 
Powers. The German occupation of the 
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Ukraine which followed Brest-Litovak made 
implementation of the Anglo-French con- 
vention temporarily impossible. On Novem- 
ber 17, 1918, in accordance with the terms of 
the Armistices, British forces moved into 
Baku as the initial step in replacing the Otto- 
man troops which were being withdrawn 
from Transcaucasia to Turkey.“ One month 
later, on December 18, 1918, French troops 
landed at the Black Sea port of Odesan to 
speed the withdrawal of the German occu- 
pational forces from the Ukraine. Thus be- 
gan the ill-fated Allied intervention in south- 
ern Russia. 

From the first, British forces in Trans- 
caucasia encountered little overt resistance, 
notwithstanding the violent internal up- 
heaval which was taking place all around 
them between the Georgians, Armenians and 
the Azerbaijanians who, in addition to fight- 
ing among themselves to maintain their na- 
tional independence, were also fighting 
against both the bolsheviks and the Volun- 
teer Army of General Denikin, the leader of 
the White Russian movement in southern 
Russia. Active organization of partisan resist- 
ance movements against the Volunteer Army 
and the spreading of anti-Denikin propa- 
ganda saturated bolshevik resources, leaving 
them only a limited capability locally to 
agitate against the British troops. Bolshevik 
propaganda circulated among the English 
soldiers emphasized four fundamental 
themes: that they had been brought to Rus- 
sia to overthrow the workers and restore 
capitalism, tsarism and landlordism; that in- 
stead of allaying anarchy, they were creat- 
ing it; that they were being used as the tools 
of reaction; and that instead of bringing 
order, they were commencing a new war." 
Bolshevik appeals to the British troops to 
revolt against their officers and desert to the 
side of the workers and peasants fell on un- 
responsive ears and had little dissalutary ef- 
fect on troop morale. British resistance to 
bolshevik penetration in Transcaucasia stood 
in sharp contrast to that of the French in 
the Black Sea area, where the bolsheviks in- 
spired disintegration of the French military 
and naval forces. 

Intervention required a fundamental re- 
orientation of bolshevik activities in the 
Ukraine. Previously, their primary objec- 
tives had been to win the majority of the 
population to the cause of the soviets and 
to defeat the Ukrainian and White Russian 
counter-reyolutionary forces. The presence 
of Allied forces in the Ukraine interjected a 
new dimension, for the bolsheviks recognized 
that it could be absolutely indispensable to 
their cause if the French troops could be 
won to the side of the revolution. Or, if this 
goal should prove unobtainable, at least to 
neutralize them, for the French army pos- 
sessed the military strength to curb partisan 
uprisings and put down the general armed 
insurrection being prepared by the bolsheviks 
in the White Russian controlled areas which 
lay In the path of the advancing Red Army.” 

To carry out disintegration on a wide scale 
would have been impossible without the type 
of illegal underground organization already 
developed by the bolsheviks in the Ukraine 
and Crimea. Word of the impending Allied 
intervention preceded the first landings at 
Odessa by several days, during which time 
the bolsheviks organized a special foreign 
section. This advanced preparation made it 
possible for them to print and distribute 
in Odessa within two hours of the first land- 
ings a propaganda leaflet calling upon the 
French servicemen to maintain close soli- 
darity with the proletarian revolution by 
fraternizing with the Russian workers. This 
leaflet was the opening shot in the bolshevik 
battle for the minds of poiln and marin 
alike, 

The cafard was a common complaint in the 
French Army of the Orient even before the 
first French soldier stepped ashore at Odessa. 
Morale had been at its lowest ebb in the 
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autumn of 1918. Hope for early demobiliza- 
tion raised by the Armistice had quickly 
faded with the news that instead of being 
sent home they were being sent to Russia 
for occupation duty. Substandard living con- 
ditions, i.e., poor food, inadequate housing, 
insufficient clothing for the severe winter 
climate, absence of recreational facilities, and 
lack of contact with home, further weakened 
an already emotionally unstable force. Even 
without the penetrating bolshevik propa- 
ganda barrage which the bolsheviks un- 
leashed against them, the will to fight of the 
French military forces in the Ukraine and 
Crimea would not have lasted through the 
winter, 

French policy governing intervention in 
southern Russia lacked a clear definition of 
objective. An extremely confused political 
situation existed among the various Ukrain- 
ian and White Russian national groups which 
competed among themselves for French sup- 
port further complicated the situation. The 
French soldiers who landed at Odessa on 
December 18, 1918, found themselves allied 
with the Volunteer Army of General Denikin 
against the Ukrainian nationalists who were 
forced to retreat from Odessa under fire. In 
the days that followed, the French forces 
moved northward out of the port area and 
had their initial contacts under fire with the 
Red Army. For the French occupation forces, 
the war had started again; but neither the 
officers nor common soldiers were able to fully 
comprehend what they were supposed to be 
fighting for. Little was generally known or 
understood of the ideological differences 
which existed between the Ukrainians, the 
White Russians and the bolsheviks. To the 
average French soldier, they were all Rus- 
sians, unaccountably fighting one another 
in a battle royal in which Pierre Peilu was 
caught in the middle, Even the anti-bolshe- 
vik propaganda circulated by Denikin’s forces 
accusing the bolsheviks of criminal acts was 
convincing only until the question was raised 
as to whether it was “a crime to defend the 
poor against the rich, the laborers against the 
capitalists, the peasants against the large 
landlords.” * Resistance melted further when 
bolshevik agitators asked the French service- 
men whether their own ancestors had been 
criminals for making the French Revolu- 
tion,” 

Two or three times a week, a special news- 
paper printed in French called Le Commu- 
niste (The Communist) was published by the 
clandestine bolshevik press at Odessa.” Like 
all written, printed or spoken bolshevik anti- 
militarist propaganda, the articles in Le 
Communiste combined both positive and in- 
direct appeals, like the two heads of the 
Imperial Russian eagle. One emphasized 
those factors affecting individual morale, e.g., 
the lack of mail, crowded living conditions, 
the cancellation of leaves, and the hundred 
and one other bétes noires which habitually 
afflict military men in war or peace. The 
other always counterbalanced the negative 
themes of bolshevik propaganda with direct 
orders to undertake specific, concrete action. 
These orders took many forms, but bolshevik 
determination to bring the French interven- 
tion to a rapid end never wavered: ‘Frater- 
nize! Form soviets! Refuse to fight! Insist on 
demobilization now! Demand your immediate 
recall home!” “ The paper also featured let- 
ters allegedly written by French sailors and 
soldiers decrying the war against Russia and 
calling upon their comrades to unite in the 
revolutionary struggle of the Russian pro- 
letariat. 

In addition to a wide range of French lan- 
guage propaganda, the foreign section of the 
bolshevik organization in the Ukraine pub- 
lished hundreds of pamphlets, leaflets, post- 
ers and proclamations in Greek, Polish, Ru- 
manian, English, Ukrainian and Russian ad- 
dressed to the soldiers of the polyglot forces 
and foreign missions attached to the Allied 
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intervention army in the Black Sea area, 
Whenever printing facilities broke down, the 
bolsheviks turned to the typewriter or to the 
pen.” When regular paper supplies were tem- 
porarily exhausted, wrapping paper secured 
from local merchants served to fill the gap. 
Because they were forced to work under con- 
ditions of complete illegality, the bolsheviks 
that their printing presses were 
their most effective, and consequently, their 
most valuable weapon. Maximum security 
precautions were initiated by the bolsheviks 
to safeguard their clandestine printing cen- 
ters, many of which were located in the open 
country outside of the larger cities. Milk or 
produce carts smuggled the propaganda items 
into town to a central distribution center 
from which further dissemination was made. 
Sometimes direct distribution was made to 
the French servicemen in the streets. More 
often propaganda was left in places where 
the soldiers would be certain to find it. Chil- 
dren selling papers or cigarettes to the serv- 
icemen also doubled as purveyors of bolshe- 
vik propaganda. As the intervention con- 
tinued, propaganda began to appear more 
frequently in the barracks, in the canteens 
and in the mess; French sympathizers among 
the troops had started assisting the bolshe- 
viks in carrying out antimilitarist work.” 


Dissension grows in the ranks 


As winter wore on, a rash of incidents re- 
vealed the demoralized condition of the Al- 
lied forces in northern Russia. A mutiny 
broke out among the forces of the provisional 

t of the northern region, but was 
quickly put down.” In February, 1919, a com- 
pany of British Yorkshire Infantry on their 
way to Murmansk refused to proceed to the 
front as ordered. * On March 1, 1919, the 21st 
Battalion of Colonial Troops, one of the 
token French forces in northern Russia, re- 
fused to relieve an American battalion in the 
line. An incident involving unrest within the 
American 339th regiment was also reported 
during the same period.” Although these in- 
cidents were of only minor consequences, 
they did not pass unnoticed by the bolshe- 
viks who cited them as evidence of the grow- 
ing revolutionary spirit. Bolshevik propa- 
ganda advanced the claim that these were 
actually very serious mutinies which had 
been suppressed by the Allied authorities only 
through the utmost brutality. General Iron- 
side, the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
forces in northern Russia dented that bolshe- 
vik propaganda was ever considered as any- 
thing more than a Joke by his men. Of it, he 
wrote: 

“Propaganda is always held to be a very 
effective weapon. But to my mind it is a very 
difficult one to employ, especially against 
troops on active service. It is a long-term 
weapon and like advertising it must be re- 
peated over and over again to produce any 
effect. No soldier picks up a pamphlet and at 
once becomes infected by it. Soldiers can only 
be affected by whispering campaigns conduct- 
ed from inside, and the Allies had no sub- 
versive elements in their ranks in Russia. I 
never found the British soldier touched by 
foreign-made propaganda. His kindly but 
marked contempt for all “foreigners” provides 
him with an armour which is difficult to 
pierce. The bolshevik propagandists certainly 
had no sort of idea how the ordinary Britisher 
lived and worked. And so it was with our men 
in Northern Russia.” 

The first unmistakable signs of disintegra- 
tion among the French forces in the Ukraine 
also occurred early in 1919. The French 58th 
Infantry Regiment was encamped at Bonder 
on the right bank of the Dniestr River across 
from Soviet-held Tiraspol. On February 1, 
1919, a small detachment of French soldiers 
crossed the river to reconnoiter the town 
and were captured by the bolshevik partisans. 
After several hours of questioning, the sol- 
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diers were released, given their weapons, and 
sent back across the river to their own lines 
unharmed. Before their release, however, the 
bolsheviks pointedly told them: 

“If your comrades had captured us, you 
would have shot us. But we say to you: You 
are free. We know what your chiefs are worth, 
who are your enemies as well as ours. Here 
are your weapons. You may go. And tell your 
comrades that we wish them no harm. We 
are even prepared to receive them as brothers, 
but on one condition—that they come with- 
out arms.” 

As had been anticipated, the captives told 
their whole battalion what had happened and 
the treatment they had receivéd. Three days 
later, when the orders came to march against 
Tiraspol, the French 58th Infantry Regiment 
advanced reluctantly. When machine-gun fire 
broke out, the 58th withdrew and returned to 
their camp in Bonder. Their withdrawal 
forced a general French retreat. The 58th was 
reassembled two days later, and ordered to 
advance against Tiraspol again. However, 
some of the troops refused to leave their 
camp, declaring that the war was over and 
a new one had not been declared against 
Russia. When efforts by their commanding 
officer failed to prevail upon the men to obey 
his orders, he placed them under arrest to be 
held for court-martial. Polish detachments 
were called up to replace the 58th. Tiraspol 
was taken after bloody fighting the following 
day. Several days later, the 58th was evacu- 
ated from southern Russia.® 

The bolsheviks made certain that all allied 
personnel in southern Russia learned of the 
mutiny of the French 58th Infantry Regi- 
ment, A special propaganda leaflet was pub- 
lished calling upon the soldiers to follow the 
example of the 58th which “did not con- 
sent to be blind instruments of the bour- 
geois.”"* The leaflet also suggested that all 
Frenchmen fraternize with the bolsheviks: 

“We know you desire peace and return to 
your homeland. But to gain peace you should 
not start a new war. It requires the boldness 
of those who carry upon their backs the bur- 
dens of war. You have yed Prussian 
militarism. Now destroy all militarism.” @ 

Reaction in France grew against the inter- 
vention. Marcel Cachin, whose career was de- 
voted to the communist cause, led the pro- 
test against Russian intervention in the 
Chambre des deputes with an address in the 
Chambre praising the refusal of the 58th to 
march.“ Meanwhile, the bolsheviks in the 
Ukraine were intensifying their propaganda 
campaign and were calling for revolution 
from the ranks: 

“It is now time for you to carry out the 
revolution in your own country, for you to 
turn your weapons against the avid capital- 
ists, against your corrupt deputies and min- 
isters and against the officers who are not on 
your side. But while you are here, fraternize 
with our Red Army of workers and peasants. 
Fight at the side of those against reactionary 
forces. 

On March 8, 1919, the French 176th In- 
fantry Regiment refused to attack Kherson. 
The 176th was withdrawn from the line and 
sent to Odessa for evacuation.“ A series of 
minor incidents in other military units fol- 
lowed, indicating how deep the disintegra- 
tion had permeated into the French forces. 


Il. THE FIRST YEAR OF THE COMINTERN 


If one day were to be singled out as the day 
on which the soviets embarked on their mili- 
tant odyssey towards world domination, that 
day would be the day in 1919 when the Com- 
munist International was founded in Mos- 
cow. In his theses of April, 1917 on the tasks 
of the proletariat in the revolution, Lenin 
had stressed the necessity for the bolsheviks 
to seize the initiative in creating a third in- 
ternational, an international of deeds rather 
than words.“ War and revolution had proven 
that the old socialist and social-democratic 
parties, and with them the Second Interna- 
tional, were incapable of carrying on “posi- 
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tive” revolutionary action. “The problem of 
war,” Lenin asserted, “can be solved only in 
a revolutionary way.” © 


The first congress 


Conditions in Russia had not been con- 
ducive to holding an international conference 
of socialist parties in either 1917 or 1918. 
There had been no sense of urgency attached 
to calling such a conference, for no less than 
Lenin himself had asserted that the new 
international was already established and 
working, and lacked only its public acknowl- 
edgement.” In January, 1919, however, the 
convening of the first congress of the new 
revolutionary international did become an 
urgent necessity for the soviets. On Jan- 
uary 24, 1919, Leon Trotsky, at Lenin’s in- 
sistence, hurriedly drafted an invitation to 
some thirty-nine different socialist, social- 
democrat, communist, revolutionary or leftist 
parties, groups or “trends” to come to Mos- 
cow for the first congress of a new revolu- 
tionary international to be known as the 
Third or Communist International, Behind 
the hastily contrived invitation was the 
knowledge that certain socialist groups hos- 
tile to bolshevism were planning an attempt 
to resurrect the Second International at a 
special congress to be held in Berne, Switzer- 
land, in February, 1919.7 

The text of the invitation to the first con- 
gress is significant for the light it sheds on 
the aims and tactics of the fledgling Third 
or Communist International. The immediate 
task of the proletariat, it revealed, was the 
seizure of state power: “The seizure of state 
power means the destruction of the state ap- 
paratus of the bourgeoisie and the organiza- 
tion of a new proletarian apparatus of 
power.” @ 

It is essential, it continued, to arm the 
proletarist, for the “basic methods of struggle 
are mass actions of the proletariat right up 
to open armed conflict with the political 
power of capital." Conversely, it was 
equally necessary to completely disarm “the 
bourgeoisie and their agents.” 7% Inferred, if 
not clearly stated, was the necessity to dis- 
integrate the organized military forces 
which Marxism defined as the central pillar 
on which state power and political control 
in a capitalist society rests. Revolutionary 
antimilitarism, then, was one of the funda- 
mental doctrines around which the program 
of the Communist International was to be 
molded. Isolated as Moscow was from the 
outside world, the bolsheviks entertained 
little hope that their invitation, which was 
duly published in Pravda and entrusted to 
the air waves, would result in a truly repre- 
sentative congress, but the bid for leadership 
of the proletarian movement by the Second 
International could not pass unchallenged. 
However, with typical soviet efficiency, a 
number of the foreign communists and 
socialists already residing in Moscow were 
drafted by the bolsheviks as delegates to the 
first congress. Of the 54 delegates attending 
as “official” representatives of some 35 parties 
and organizations, only five actually came 
to Moscow from outside of Russia especially 
for the first congress, 

A small but determined group of men and 
women met in one of the cold, drafty halls 
of the Kremlin on March 2, 1919. Outside, 
on that wintry morning, a sharp, penetrating 
blast swept across Red Square; inside, a 
storm raged within the hearts of those who 
had assembled at Lenin’s call. Like comrades 
of an earlier era who had gathered on an- 
other March day, they had come to bury, not 
to praise: their corpse, not Caesar, but the 
Second International. 

Lenin presided at the opening session. In 
his welcoming speech, he declared that civil 
war had become a fact. The soviet system, 
Lenin said, had conquered not only in back- 
ward Russia but also in the most developed 
country of Europe, Germany, and in the old- 
est capitalist country, Great Britain.“ The 
proletariats had begun their march to world 
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revolution and the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. 

On March 4, 1919, the first congress adopted 
without discussion the theses on bourgeois 
democracy and proletarian dictatorship in 
which Lenin defined the role of the army in 
the bourgeois state as “an instrument of op- 
pression.” He explained: 

“Only the soviet power, as the only estab- 
lished state organization of the very classes 
oppressed by the capitalists, is in a position 
to abolish the dependence of the military on 
the bourgeois command and really fuse the 
proletariat with the military, to arm the pro- 
letariat and disarm the bourgeoisie, without 
which the victory of socialism is impossi- 
ble." 73 

In his theses, Lenin enumerated three main 
tasks for communist parties in countries 
where soviet power had not yet been estab- 
lished. These were: 

1. To explain to the broad masses of the 
working class the historical meaning of the 
political and practical necessity of a new 
proletarian democracy which must replace 
the bourgeois democracy and parliamen- 
tarianism. 

2. To extend and build up workers’ coun- 
cils in all brarches of industry, in the army 
and navy, and also among agricultural work- 
ers and small peasants. 

3. To win an assured, conscious communist 
majority in the councils.* 

Lenin had obviously not forgotten the im- 
portant role which the councils or soviets of 
soldiers’ and sailors’ deputies played in trans- 
ferring allegiance of the armed forces from 
the Koronsky government to the indirect 
control of the bolsheviks in 1917. Later in 
the congress, the soviets of workers’, soldiers’ 
and peasants’ deputies were declared to rep- 
resent “the greatest achievement and might- 
iest weapon of the proletariat of our time.” ™ 

On March 4, 1919, the first congress adopted 
a platform for the Comintern. The platform, 
which was drafted by Bukharin, was quite 
explicit on the point that the conquest of 


political power required the disintegration of 

the organized military forces of the state: 
“The conquest of political power by the 

proletariat means the annihilation of the 


political power of the bourgeoisie. The 
bourgeoisie’s most powerful means of exercis- 
ing power is the bourgeois state machine 
with its bourgeois army led by bourgeois- 
junker officers, its police and gendarmerie, 
its prison governors and judges, its priests, 
officials, etc. The conquest of political power 
means not only a change in ministry per- 
sonnel, but the annihilation of the enemy's 
state apparatus, the conquest of real 
strength, the disarming of the bourgeoisie, 
of the counter-revolutionary officers, of the 
white guards, and the arming of the pro- 
letariat, of the revolutionary soldiery, of the 
red workers’ guards.” 7 

According to the platform, victory for the 
proletariat was possible only after the de- 
struction of the bourgeois state machine, i.e., 
the army, for then and only then could pro- 
letarian power be organized. In the lexicon 
of communism the disintegration of the army 
was an unconditional historical imperative. 

Its first international antimilitarist cam- 
paign was launched by the Comintern on 
March 5, 1919, the day before the closing 
session of the first congress. The campaign 
began with a message appealing to the 
workers of all countries of the world to come 
to the assistance of their common father- 
land by demanding that their governments 
renounce any further direct or indirect inter- 
ference in soviet affairs. What distinguished 
this appeal from the many others which 
had emanated from Russia since the begin- 
ning of the intervention in 1918 was the 
precise, ten point action program which the 
Comintern outlined in it. Among the de- 
mands contained in the program which the 
workers were asked to carry out using “all 
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means at their disposal” including “if neces- 
sary, revolutionary means,” were non-inter- 
vention in soviet internal affairs; immediate 
recall of all Allied troops from soviet ter- 
ritory; abandonment of any direct or indirect 
policy of intervention, including the grant- 
ing of material aid or moral support to the 
counter-revolutionary movements in Rus- 
sia; recognition of the soviet government and 
the establishment of displomatic relations; 
the cessation of the economic blockade and 
the resumption of normal trade relations, 

At its final session on March 6, 1919, the 
first congress unanimously adopted a new 
communist manifesto which Leon Trotsky 
had prepared for the Comintern, The mani- 
festo generalized the revolutionary experi- 
ence of the working class during the seventy- 
two years wuich had passed since Marx and 
Engels had given their own manifesto to 
the proletariat of the world. Of particular 
interest in the manifesto was the discussion 
of the revolutionary significance of the 
army: 

“The collapse of the imperialist state, 
from the tsarist to the most democratic, is 
proceeding simultaneously with the col- 
lapse of the imperialist military system. The 
multi-millioned armies mobilized by im- 
perialism could stand firm only so long as 
the proletariat remained obediently under 
the yoke of the bourgeoisie. The breakdown 
of national unity means also an inevitable 
breakdown of the army. This is what hap- 
pened first in Russia, then in Austria-Hun- 
gary and Germany. The same thing may be 
expected to occur in other imperialist states. 
The revolt of the peasant against the Land- 
lord, of the worker against the capitalist, and 
of both against the monachical or democratic 
bureaucracy, inevitably brings in its train 
the revolt of soldiers against the army com- 
mand, and subsequently a sharp split be- 
tween the proletarian and bourgeois ele- 
ments of the army. The imperialist war, 
which pitted one nation against another, has 
passed and is passing over into civil war 
which pits one class against another.” ® 

According to the manifesto, communist 
parties “never conjure up civil war artificial- 
ly.” This should not be interpreted as a 
renunciation of Lenin’s slogan, “Turn the 
imperialist war into civil war” but only a 
reminder of the necessity for thorough prep- 
aration to insure victory: 

“Hence arises the necessity of disarming 
the bourgeoisie in time, of arming the work- 
ers, of creating a communist army to defend 
the proletarian power and the inviolability 
of its socialist construction, . . . The soviet 
army is inseparable from the soviet state.” = 

After the first congress, Lenin outlined five 
steps which were to be undertaken by the 
Comintern “in order to defeat the op- 
portunism which caused the shameful death 
of the Second International.” These included 
emphasizing revolution rather than reform 
in all propaganda, combining legal work with 
illegal work, expelling the opportunists from 
the labor movement, waging a revolutionary 
struggle against imperialism in the colonies 
and dependent nations, and conducting mess 
action among the workers.” All agitation and 
propaganda, Lenin warned, must not deviate 
from the main task of training the party and 
the masses for revolution. Those who did not 
send both arms and literature to the revolu- 
tionary parties in the colonies were scoun- 
drels and traitors. Mass actions must extend 
beyond the bounds of all legality, he said, 
citing as examples, “strikes, street demonstra- 
tions, protests by soldiers, meetings among 
the troops, the distribution of leaflets in bar- 
racks, camps, etc.™ Only hypocrites and sim- 
pletons, Lenin concluded, could fail to rec- 
ognize that the rapid success of the Russian 
revolution was due to the painstaking work 
by a revolutionary party: 

“For years a systematic illegal apparatus 
was built up for the purpose of leading de- 
monstrations and strikes, for conducting 
work among the troops; methods were stud- 
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ied in detail, illegal literature was issued 
which summed up experience and trained 
the whole party to the idea that revolution 
was n 7 

Formation of workers’, soldiers’ and sailors’ 
councils in Europe and America followed the 
closing of the congress by several months. 
In Great Britain, the Socialist Labor Party 
took the lead in setting up councils. Councils 
also appeared in Germany, Hungary, France 
and in the United States. In defining its 
function, the American Workers’, Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ council declared that the 
machinery of government, including the 
armed forces of the nation, exists only 
to conserve the monopoly by the capi- 
talist class of the wealth taken from 
the workers, therefore the workers must 
organize consciously for the conquest of the 
powers of government, national and local, in 
order that this machinery, including these 
forces, may be converted from an instru- 
ment of oppression into an instrument of 
emancipation.~ 

Active organization work was also initiated 
among the armed forces. It was during this 
period that communist pamphlets and leaf- 
lets calling upon the enlisted man to form 
sailors’ soviets were introduced into various 
naval establishments in the United States.” 

On March 21, 1919, a soviet government 
was established in Hungary. The new gov- 
ernment came to power after Count Michael 
Karolyi, the provisional president of Hun- 
gary, resigned in protest against Allied ter- 
ritorial demands.” A coalition of communists 
and social democrats, soviet Hungary was 
under the premiership of Bela Kun. Power 
in the government was exercised through 
councils of workers, soldiers and peasants. 
One of the first acts of soviet Hungary was 
to form an alliance with soviet Russia. 

On March 28, 1919, the executive com- 
mittee of the Comintern issued a manifesto 
on the Hungarian revolution which asserted 
that the imperialists desired to wage war 
against soviet Russia across Hungarian ter- 
ritory. In part, it said: “Soldiers! Refuse 
obedience to those who send you against red 
Hungary. Rise, form your councils, and go 
over to the side of soviet Hungary.” Al- 
though the manifesto made a general appeal 
to the workers and soldiers of all countries 
to come to the aid of the working class and 
revolutionary soldiers of Hungary, it con- 
tained a special appeal to the French pro- 
letariat: 

“French workers and soldiers, you are to 
be driven to act as hangmen, to strangle the 
Hungarian socialist revolution. The French 
bourgeoisie want to use your hands to 
strangle the proletarian revolution in Buda- 
pest, and Berlin, Paris, and London. After the 
four and a half years’ war which you fought 
for the bankers’ interests, they now want to 
force you to become international gendarmes, 
hangmen of the proletarian revolution. That 
will not happen. The French workers will not 
stain themselves with treachery, they will 
turn their bayonets against their own op- 
pressors, against the French and all other 
imperialists.” 

By the beginning of April, 1919, the French 
position in the southern Ukraine had become 
untenable. Dissension was widespread among 
the troops, public opinion in France was 
rapidly crystalizing against French interven- 
tion in Russia, and government policy con- 
tinued to vacillate. Suddenly, on April 3, 
1919, the French announced their determina- 
tion to evacuate all military forces from 
Odessa. Their inability to supply Odessa, they 
said, had prompted the decision to withdraw 
their troops. 

Chaos followed the French announcement, 
The French occupation had never had the 
popular support of the people of Odessa, but 
the prospect of being left to the mercy of the 
bolsheviks was not an attractive one. A gen- 
eral strike was called by the workers in 
Odessa to hamper the loading of the French 
troops. Bolshevik elements in the crews of 
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some Russian vessels in the harbor resorted 
to sabotage to prevent the use of their ships 
in the evacuation. Space aboard outward 
bound vessels was at a premium, with White 
Russian civilians and Volunteer Army sol- 
diers competing with the French for passage. 
Contemporary accounts of the evacuation 
of Odessa stress the complete lack of coor- 
dination in carrying it out. Although French 
warships of the Black Sea fleet effectively 
controlled the sea approaches, the French 
evacuation of Odessa relinquished their foot- 
hold in the Ukraine. A few days later, Odessa 
was “captured” by the bolsheviks. Allied 
forces, however, still occupied Sevastopol in 
the Crimea, and French warships still pa- 
trolled the Black Sea. 


The Black Sea revolt 


The same factors which brought disinte- 
gration to the French army in the Ukraine 
were also influential in raising the spirit of 
rebellion among the sailors of the French 
warships on patrol in the Black Sea. For 
sailors, occupation duty meant relative in- 
activity for prolonged periods, confinement 
to the limited shipboard living spaces, isola- 
tion from the rest of the world except for 
the infrequent wireless news. Some, like the 
crew of the battleship France which sailed 
from Toulon in October, 1916, had been away 
from their home ports for more than two 
years. Morale, never high, dipped to new lows. 
Discipline below decks all but disappeared. 
Dissidence increased, with even minor griev- 
ances being magnified out of all proportion 
to their actual significance. Bolshevik prop- 
aganda also took its toll. 

It had been harder for the bolsheviks to 
get their propaganda aboard the French war- 
ships in the Black Sea, but whenever a leaflet 
or pamphlet did find its way on board, it 
usually had wide circulation among the men. 
Although it was contrary to regulations, wire- 
less operators aboard French warships often 
passed the night watch recording the detailed 
bulletins sent out in French, German, Eng- 
lish and Russian from Moscow every morning 
at three a.m. These bulletins always con- 
tained late news intermingled with propa- 
ganda appeals.” 

Some among the French sailors became 
convinced of the truth of bolshevik asser- 
tions that they themselves held the power to 
bring the intervention to an end. One who 
believed was André Marty, the chief engineer 
aboard the French torpedo boat, Protet, 
anchored off Galats, Rumania. A few days 
after the evacuation of Odessa, a fantastic 
plan began to take shape in Marty’s mind. 
Marty determined that the next time the 
Protet weighed anchor, he would take com- 
mand after the ship's officers had been made 
prisoners by the crew. The Protet would then 
sail to Odessa or some other soviet port where 
it would proclaim its support to the prole- 
tarian revolution. Marty believed that this 
act would serve as an example for the other 
ships of the French fleet which would follow 
the Protet to the side of the revolution. Ac- 
cording to Marty's plan, after a few days in 
port, in company with the other ships that 
had joined her, the Protet would sail for 
Marseilles, Upon arrival in Marseilles, they 
would demand an end to the war and the 
withdrawal of all Allied forces from Russia. 
Marty confided his plan to several other crew 
members who agreed to assist him; but be- 
fore the plan could be implemented, word of 
it reached French naval authorities. Marty's 
arrest on April 16, 1919, followed." Mutiny 
aboard the Protet was averted, but the ships 
that sailed the Black Sea sailed troubled 
waters. 

Three days later, open revolt broke out 
aboard the French battleship France as it 
lay at anchor in the roadstead off Sevastopol. 
The following morning its sister ship, the 
Jean-Bart, and the cruiser, Du Chavla, 
joined in the revolt. The crews gathered on 
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the dock singing the Internationale. Red 
fiags were struck. All work ceased, and the 
men refused to turn to when ordered by their 
officers. The unrest spread to other ships of 
the fleet, including the Waldeck-Rousacau, 
the ship to which Marty had been transferred 
temporarily after his arrest. The crews threat- 
ened to take their ships into the dock unless 
they set sail for France immediately. Simi- 
lar demonstrations and mutinies occurred on 
other ships in the Black Sea fleet in the days 
which followed, but they were swiftly put 
down. 

On April 7, 1919, Bavaria was proclaimed 
a soviet republic. Zinoviev, in his capacity as 
president of the executive committee of the 
Comintern, sent a message of congratulations 
to the new soviet republic in which he proph- 
etised that the time was not far distant 
when all of Germany would also be a soviet 
republic. Inside Germany, bolshevik-trained 
agitators were working to undermine the 
government. Their activities extended to cre- 
ating dissension among the British and 
American occupation troops. The invest- 
ment which the soviets had made at 
the beginning of 1916 in training se- 
lected German prisoners-of-war as prop- 
agandists was beginning to pay off. 
Cologne and Dusseldorf were selected by the 
German comrades as the centers for their 
disintegration work among the Allied soldiers 
occupying the Rhenish districts. Finances for 
the work were controlled from Berlin, but a 
local headquarters in Cologne was established 
in the home of the female party members. 
To divert suspicion away from the agitational 
headquarters in Cologne, all propaganda 
printing was done on a clandestine press in 
Dusseldorf. By April, 1919, the German com- 
munists could report to party headquarters 
in Berlin that their work had developed im- 
portant contacts among the soldiers. More- 
over, they claimed some American and British 
sympathizers were helping to prepare the 
propaganda material being disseminated in 
leaflet and pamphlet form among the troops. 
Praternization and support of the German 
proletariat were used as basic propaganda 
themes. Only the shortage of funds prevented 
the extension of their antimilitarist work 
among the Allied forces on a broader scale.™ 

Zinoviev’s enthusiasm was practically 
boundless. In an article which he wrote for 
the May, 1919 issue of the Communist Inter- 
national, the official organ of the Comintern, 
Zinovie extended his original prediction on 
the immediate perspectives of the proletarian 
revolution: 

“The movement is advancing so dizzyingly 
fast that one can say with certainty in a 
year’s time we will already begin to forget 
that there was a struggle for communism in 
Europe, for in a year’s time the whole of 
Europe will be communist. And the struggle 
will have spread to America, perhaps to 
Asia too, and the other continents.” ™ 

To celebrate its first May Day, the Comin- 
tern issued a special manifesto reiterating 
Zinoviev’s prediction. The manifesto de- 
clared that the central slogan for the first of 
May would be directed against the imperial- 
ist war which “the Allied imperialists want 
to declare on the soviet republics of Russia 
and Hungary.” © It appealed to the workers 
and soldiers of France, England, America, 
Italy, Serbia, Rumania and Poland, to stir up 
rebellion in the rear and to turn their weap- 
ons against their governments.” 

Instead of a day of triumph for the soviets, 
May first was turned into a day of tragedy: 
the Bavarian soviet republic was over- 
thrown.” 

On June 18, 1919, the Comintern issued 
another manifesto on intervention in Rus- 
sia. The fate of the world revolution was 
being decided in Russia, it claimed, calling 
on the masses to come to the defense of 
the revolution by arranging international 
demonstrations and protest strikes.™ 

In France, sympathy for the French sail- 
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ors of the Black Sea developed on a wide 
scale. At the main naval base of Toulon, the 
home port of the battleship France, numer- 
ous sympathy meetings were held by the 
sailors and the workers. In June, 1919, the 
crew of the battleship Provence refused to 
sail for the Black Sea, demanding instead 
the release of the Black Sea mutineers who 
had been arrested, the end of the interven- 
tion in Russia, and their own immediate 
demobilization. Similar demonstrations oc- 
curred at Brest; at Biserte in North Africa 
where the crew of the battleship Voltaire 
refused to sail for the Black Sea; at Itea, 
Greece, where 900 troops destined for duty in 
Russia mutinied abroad the French troopship 
Guichen; and at Vladivostok, where the crew 
of the cruiser d'Estrées revolted.” 

By the end of the summer of 1919, the 
last ships of the French fleet had been with- 
drawn from the Black Sea, mass demobiliza- 
tion of French military and naval forces 
was being carried out in France, and active 
French participation in the Allied interven- 
tion of Russia had been concluded. But the 
memory of the Biack Sea revolt persisted. 

The executive committee of the Comintern 
continued its war of manifestos and appeals 
against intervention in Russia and Hungary. 
The appeals were directed primarily at the 
soldiers in the Rumanian, Czech and Yugo- 
Slav forces which were advancing on Buda- 
pest; and the emphasis was on fraternization 
with the Hungarian soldiers and workers.” 
On August 1, 1919, the soviet power in 
Hungary collapsed. Once again soviet Russia 
stood alone, but its international antimili- 
tarist campaign continued. 


The allies withdraw from Archangel 


Emphasis in bolshevik propaganda in the 
Northern Region had begun to shift away 
from the Allied forces and more towards the 
provisional government by the end of sum- 
mer, 1919. The bolsheviks accepted that it 
would only be a matter of months before the 
Allied forces would be withdrawn. Their 
estimate of the situation was reinforced both 
by the public clamor in England and Amer- 
ica to speed the return to normalcy by “‘get- 
ting the boys home,” and by the news of 
the mutinies in the French military forces 
in the Ukraine, the evacuation of Odessa, 
and the revolt of the Black Sea fleet. The 
quality of propaganda which the native 
bolshevik agitators prepared for distribu- 
tion to the White Russians improved. The 
primary agitational target was the conscript 
program of the provisional government. Vil- 
lage headmen were often addressed by name 
in bolshevik propaganda and threatened with 
dire consequences if recruiting were per- 
mitted to continue.™ Bolshevik agitators 
fostered rumors concerning the impending 
withdrawal of the Allied forces and of the 
growing might of the bolshevik army. Such 
rumors were particularly effective against the 
conscript soldiers of the provisional govern- 
ment who lacked formal military training or 
experience 3 

Time worked in favor of the bolsheviks. 
Conditions within the White Russian forces 
continued to deteriorate as the probability 
of an Ailied withdrawal became more evi- 
dent. Bolshevik propaganda paved the way 
for agitators to organize cells in the White 
Russian forces. Desertions by soldiers and 
non-commissioned officers became more fre- 
quent. Propaganda and espionage work in be- 
half of the bolsheviks was extended into the 
White Russian naval forces, where at least 
one naval radio operator became a bolshevik 
agent.“ When the Allied evacuation of Arch- 
angel finally occurred in September, 1919, as 
the bolsheviks in their propaganda had pre- 
dicted it would, their prestige increased 
considerably. For the bolsheviks, the end was 
almost in sight. 

In the fall of 1919, the Comintern set up 
a western European bureau in Amsterdam, 
Holland. This move was made necessary by 
the relatively poor communications between 
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Moscow and the rest of Europe; however, 
control of the Comintern was retained within 
the Kremlin walls in Moscow. 

A new dimension in revolutionary anti- 
militarism work made its appearance in De- 
cember, 1919, with the founding of the 
Young People’s International, later renamed 
the Young Communist International. On it 
the soviets pinned their hopes of taking over 
the leadership of the socialist youth organi- 
gations which had previously been affiliated 
with the Second International. Lenin was 
primarily responsible for the founding of the 
Young Communist International. He con- 
ceived it as an organization for the conduct 
of special antimilitarist propaganda. As early 
as 1907, he had recognized the need for such 
an organization after observing the historical 
experience of the Jeunes Gardes (Young 
Guard) socialist groups which the Belgium 
Labor Party established in 1893. The Jeunes 
Gardes were organized into both district and 
national federations, headed by a general 
council. According to Lenin, the Young Com- 
munist International would perform the 
same function as the general council. In his 
writings, Lenin described how the Jeunes 
Gardes organized popular open air meetings 
in the principal cities every January and 
September, the months when new recruits 
were called into the army. Prominent speak- 
ers attended the meetings to explain the 
meaning of militarism to the young recruits. 
The antimilitarist activities of the Jeunes 
Gardes did not stop at the barracks door. 
Groups of socialist soldiers were formed for 
the purpose of carrying on their propaganda 
activities inside the armed forces. In addi- 
tion, grievance committees were set up to 
collect information about injustices in serv- 
ice which was published daily in the central 
organ of the party under the title “From the 
Army.” The work in Belgium served as the 
model for antimilitarist work carried out by 
socialist youth groups in France, Switzer- 
land, Germany and Austria before the 
war. 

Numerous documents and letters purport- 
ing to contain official instructions from the 
executive committee of the Comintern be- 
came public during the early 1920's. These 
papers covered many subjects, including var- 
ious aspects of the communist antimilitarist 
program. Authenticity of many such docu- 
ments has been heatedly debated, vigorously 
affirmed by some, repeatedly denied by oth- 
ers, but seldom satisfactorily proven or dis- 
proven. Some, though not all, of these letters 
were false. However, their importance rests 
not on whether they were forgeries, as fre- 
quently claimed by the communists, but on 
the fidelity with which they interpreted the 
communist revolutionary doctrine actually 
promulgated in the theses and resolutions 
of the Comintern, 

One of the first communications allegedly 
sent by the Comintern to American commu- 
nists probably belongs in the spurious cate- 
gory. A copy of this document was turned 
over to American authorities in December, 
1919, by officials of the Latvian Government. 
Together with a second Comintern directive 
signed by Zinoviev, it was alleged to have 
been found concealed under the boot soles 
of a Russian seaman, The sailor, who was 
acting as a communist courler, was one of a 
large group of persons arrested in December, 
1919, for conspiring to overthrow the Latvian 
Government. In addition to the Comintern 
directives, a large -um of money and valuable 
jewels were allegedly found in his posses- 
sion at the time of his arrest. His presence in 
Riga had been caused by his inability to find 
a ship on which to sail to the United States. 

The document, which purports to be offi- 
cial instructions from the executive commit- 
tee, was signed by Bukharin, It contained de- 
tails on how communists in the United 
States could establish a communist party, an 
event which by September, 1919 had already 
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occurred, not once but twice. That the 
Comintern had not learned of the American 
developments is possible but highly improb- 
able. Considerable emphasis in the letter was 
placed on penetration of the armed forces, on 
formation of communist nuclei among the 
military, and on arming the American work- 
ers. “We firmly believe,” the executive com- 
mittee stated in the letter, “that one of the 
most important aims at present is the orga- 
nization of small communist nucleus centers 
among the soldiers and sailors—as a fighting 
section to carry on energetic propaganda in 
organizing Soviets of soldiers and sailors, and 
in preaching fanatical hostility toward offi- 
cers and generals.” 

The letter also stated that “it is necessary 
to develop propaganda to instill in the minds 
of the workers the paramount necessity for 
arming. Revolutionary soldiers who are de- 
mobilized should not give up their rifies."’ 1 
The organization of Soviets of soldiers’ and 
sailors’ Soviets was one of the three main 
tasks in Lenin’s theses which were adopted 
by the first congress of the Comintern on 
March 4, 1919. The theses were widely pub- 
licized so it is considered doubtful that the 
executive committee would have felt a ne- 
cessity to reiterate this point. The fact that 
there is nothing in this letter which could 
not have been derived from published docu- 
ments adds support to the conclusion that it 
was fabricated to gain American support for 
the Latvian struggle against bolshevian. 

Early in 1920, Lenin issued his pamphlet 
on “Left-Wing” Communism, An Infantile 
Disorder. In it he expressed his concern about 
the split within the socialist elements in 
Germany, which was delaying the revolution. 
This same theme was the subject of a letter 
dated February 5, 1920, which the executive 
committee of the Comintern addressed to the 
German Independent Social-Democratic 
Party. The letter appealed to it to cleanse 
its leadership and amalgamate with the 
Communist Party of Germany under a com- 
mon banner. One of the major criticisms 
aimed at the independents in this letter was 
the fact that they had not created an orga- 
nization for the purpose of conducting 
“agitation in the army in favor of entry into 
the army for the purpose of preparing it to 
go over to the side of the workers against the 
bourgeoisie.” This same criticism, it was 
noted, also applied to the right wing in 
France. Unless legal work were combined 
with illegal work, and legal organizations 
with illegal organizations, the letter warned, 
there could be no truly revolutionary party 
in Germany. 

Lenin devoted one chapter in his pamphlet 
“Lejft-Wing” Communism, An Infantile Dis- 
order, to the historical development of com- 
munism in England. Lenin pointed out that 
it was impossible to say how soon the prole- 
tarian reyolution would “flare up” in Eng- 
land, adding that it was the duty of all com- 
munists to carry on preparatory work, espe- 
cially widespread work among the masses: 

“In England, also, it is mecessary to or- 
ganize in a new way (not in a socialist man- 
ner but in a communist manner, not in a 
reformist manner but in a revolutionary 
manner) the work of propaganda, agitation 
and organization among the armed forces 
and among the oppressed and disfranchised 
nationalities.” + 

There was little early recognition in com- 
munist antimilitarist doctrine on the posi- 
tive values accrued to the world revolution 
as the result of intervention in any country. 
Many of the appeals and manifestos of the 
Comintern had been written to marshal re- 
sistance within individual countries against 
possible interference by their organized mili- 
tary forces in the affairs of other countries 
embroiled in civil war. Similarly, after inter- 
vention occurred, propaganda and agita- 
tional themes concentrated on creating 
dissension both at home and in the army 
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to bring it to an early end; nothing was 
said, however, of the opportunities for 
spreading revolution which intervention af- 
forded until the Comintern, in a manifesto 
on the civil war in Germany, on March 20, 
1920, reported: “Intervention by the French 
and English capitalists will carry the com- 
munist wave like an echo to England and 
France and accelerate the ripening revolu- 
tion in those countries.” There was, there- 
fore, no call in the manifesto to resist inter- 
vention in Germany. However, the manifesto 
did carry instructions as to what action 
should be taken after intervention occurred. 

“French, English and Belgian soldiers, if 
you are sent against your brothers, the in- 
surrectionary German workers, if you are 
ordered to turn your bayonets against the 
starving German proletarians, their wives and 
mothers, turn these bayonets against your 
own bourgeois authorities; go over to the 
side of the rebels and fraternize with them. 
Remember that for an honest worker there 
is no greater crime than to stain his hands 
with the blood of the workers of another 
country. Remember that the German work- 
ers are fighting for bread, for peace, for free- 
dom. Remember that there will be an end to 
war if with an iron hand we put an end to 
the power of the capitalists.“ 

By mid-1920, after all Allied troops had left 
western Russia, Kolchak’s resistance col- 
lapsed. In addition, the withdrawal of the 
Allied forces from the Far East ap im- 
minent. The imperialist stranglehold on the 
October Revolution, soviet historians wrote, 
had at last been broken.“* Lenin had a foot- 
note to add to the official accounts of the 
bolshevik “victory” over the forces of inter- 
vention. “Weak and militarily important 
though we were,” he wrote, “we won their 
own soldiers away from France and Eng- 
land.” “3 This “miracle,” Lenin explained, oc- 
curred “because we told the truth” about the 
reasons for the Allied intervention in Russia 
in the pamphlets and leafiets which were 
circulated among the soldiers and sailors.** 
“Never again will they dare to send French 
or English soldiers to Russia,” he added, “for 
experience has shown that they would turn 
against those who sent them. 

The bolshevik disintegration of the Allied 
intervention forces in Russia is frequently 
cited by the communists as “a concrete ex- 
ample of how it is possible to conduct various 
currents of antimilitarism into one revolu- 
tionary channel.” =° For the communists, 
revolutionary antimilitarism had become the 
prime mover of modern military history. 
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“DIXIE,” A REJECTED YANKEE WAR 
PRIZE 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. RARICK, Mr. Speaker, those lib- 
erals in our society who would ban the 
playing of “Dixie” by our public schools 
and colleges have forgotten their his- 
tory—Lincoln himself is reported to have 
called “Dixie” “one of the best tunes I 
ever heard.” Furthermore, he went on 
record as calling “Dixie” a Yankee war 
prize, saying “we had fairly captured it.” 

Our liberal friends have forgotten 
their history—either that, or they no 
longer wish to abide by the words of the 
“Great Emancipator.” If they intend to 
reject “Dixie,” a Yankee war prize, may~ 
be they will also give up the other things 
they won in that war—they may even 
decide to give the South back to the 
Southerners, or release the “conquered 
provinces” from their colonial status. 

I insert a related excerpt from a niog- 
raphy of President Lincoln in the REC- 
orp at this point: 

{From Lincoln Talks: A Biography in Anec- 
dote, Collected, Collated, and Edited by 
Emanuel Hertz, Viking Press: New York 
1939. pp. 367-368. ] 

“DIXIE” 

On the night when the news reached Wasb- 
ington of Lee’s surrender to Grant, the peo- 
ple of Washington flocked to the White House 
lawn to serenade the President. A band be- 
ing there, Lincoln turned to it and said: 

“I have always thought ‘Dixie’ one of the 
best tunes I ever heard. I insisted yesterday 
we had fairly captured it. I presented the 
question to the Attorney-General and he 
gave the opinion that. it was our lawful prize, 
I have not heard the old tune for four years. 
Now let the band play Dixie !"—Newport 
Mercury. 


October 21, 1971 


(> CELEBRATION FOR 
BRISTOL PRESS OF BRISTOL, 


CONN. 
HON. ELLA T. GRASSO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mrs. GRASSO. Mr. Speaker, October 
12 was centennial day at the Bristol 
Press. 

However, it was much more than a re- 
flection on past glory. It was also a day 
marking the completion of an enormous 
publishing challenge which chronologued 
the past and confronted the future. 

After months—and years—of plan- 
ning, writing, editing, and composing, 
using the full talents and energies of the 
highly competent Press staff, the news- 
paper grew to mammoth size for its 100th 
anniversary issue, with 12 anniversary 
sections totaling 168 pages. 

This anniversary issue of the Bristol 
Press is a tribute to the fascinating his- 
tory of this Connecticut industrial city. 
The entire edition would make most in- 
formative reading for my colleagues. I 
am including for their interest excerpts 
of the Press’ 100th anniversary edition, 
which provide specia! highlights of Bris- 
tol memorabilia. 


[From the Briston (Conn.) Press, Oct. 1, 
1971] 


We Are 100 Years OLD 


(Editor's Note—In view of the personal na- 
ture of this editorial, The Bristol Press de- 
parts from its time-honored tradition of 
unsigned editorials, and carries this cen- 
tennial edition commentary as a signed edi- 
torial from. the publisher.) 

Today's centennial edition of The Bristol 
Press represents the most thrilling and 
challenging assignment we have ever under- 
taken here at The Press. The finished prod- 
uct was made possible through the cooper- 
ative efforts of many individuals in every 
department of our Bristol Press organiza- 
tion. Their dedication and devotion to what 
seemed like a monumental task (and it was 
for an organization our size) has been the 
key to the step by step progress towards 
today’s publication date. We salute them 
one and all, as we become centenarians. 

At the same time we gratefully acknowl- 
edge the important contributions to today's 
edition from a number of friends of The 
Bristol Press, both local residents and for- 
mer Bristolites, who have retained their in- 
terest in Bristol over the years. Their ar- 
ticles and their photos have enabled us to 
present a much broader and more detailed 
historical review in numerous fields of in- 
terest that we would ever have been able 
to do on our own. 

Marking an important milestone such as 
this is, we are especially mindful of our 
forebears at The Press. Elsewhere in this 
edition we have reprinted Vol. I, No. 1 in 
full, its entire four pages. We would have 
liked to have presented a better reproduc- 
tion, but the early editions deteriorated 
over the years. At the same time we think 
our readers will find it rewarding to peruse 
that first edition, particularly what Editor 
and Founder Charles Hart Riggs, a Congre- 
gational minister, had to say in his “Salu- 
tation”, his editorial on page 2. From this 
perspective of 100 years later, we salute 
Editor Riggs and his associates for their 
notable contributions to the launching and 
continuing efforts in those earlier years of 
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The Bristol Press, through the latter dec- 
ades of the 19th century. 

The individual who had the greatest in- 
fluence to the on-going of The Bristol Press 
in our lifetime was “The Boss” for over 50 
years, the late Arthur Seth Barnes. We have 
chronicled in considerable detail in another 
section of this edition some of his many at- 
tributes and contributions to The Bristol 
Press’ coming of age, moving from a weekly 
newspaper to a semi-weekly and then to a 
daily. The Press is the responsible commu- 
nity newspaper it is today, and we are proud 
of what it is, because of the standards set 
by Editor and Publisher Arthur Barnes and 
his associates for over half a century. He 
was directing head of The Press from the 
early 1900’s until his death on Christmas 
Day of 1956. Those of us on the job today 
are deeply conscious of the heritage of Ar- 
thur Barnes and his era at The Press. 

There is another important approach to 
our observance of this centennial milestone. 
That is the look ahead. Some of us who have 
maintained that Bristol has much to be 
proud of and has a bright future, have been 
tabbed recently by a Washington Post staff 
writer as partners to a kind of “conspiracy 
of optimism that runs counter to fact.” This 
was in a special article reprinted in The Press 
on September 24, on the city’s high unem- 
ployment. Well we are glad to join in a con- 
spiracy of optimism on Bristol, Furthermore 
in this edition alone, in the host of messages 
from our advertisers on their “look ahead” 
for their business and for Bristol, we see an 
abundance of facts on which to base our 
optimism. We commend our advertisers for 
their positive approach to the years ahead. 
We share that approach all the way. 

Ten years ago, in our editorial comment in 
The Press’ 90th Anniversary edition, we said 
in part, “We look forward to an unusual 
decade of growth for Bristol. We intend to 
do our level best to have The Bristol Press 
keep pace with that growth, and point the 
way to further progress =- - -. Then when we 
salute the achlevements of the past (on our 
100th anniversary) we would hope to point 
the way optimistically to the next 100 years.” 

Certainly Bristol has had an unusual dec- 
ade of growth in the past ten years, as our 
banker friends pointed out most dramatically 
last month. And here at The Bristol Press 
we have experienced exciting changes in 
plant and in publishing equipment and fa- 
cilities. Most emphatically we can say there 
is much we are proud of in Bristol, and quite 
a goodly number of the reasons are described 
in today’s edition. 

So we pledge ourselyes anew to the chal- 
lenging task ahead in endeavoring to main- 
tain the highest standards of a responsible 
community newspaper in the days and years 
that are to come. 

Bart BARNES. 


Mesxitt, NORTON MESSAGES 

Dean Mr. Barnes: I congratulate you on 
attaining a truly significant milestone in the 
life of The Bristol Press. A record of 100 years 
of newspaper publishing is one of which you 
can be truly proud and one which really needs 
no embellishment. 

I think most people would agree that no 
part of a community is more closely scruti- 
nized than its hometown newspaper. The fact 
that The Bristol Press has survived 100 years 
of such scrutiny is ample evidence of the high 

standards of quality it has maintained. 

In its first 100 years, The Bristol Press has 
chronicled truly staggering changes in the 
American scene for the benefit of its readers. 
Its own field, communications, has been 
changed perhaps as much as any area of 
endeavor. 

I am sure, however, that The Bristol Press 
can look forward to a future which promises 
even further changes in communications, se- 
cure in the belief that its standards, honesty, 
decency and fairness are enduring ones, in- 
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deed, and standards which will always be 
valued by the readers of hometown news- 
papers. 
Sincerely, 
THOMAS MESKILL, 
Governor. 


GENTLEMEN: As the Mayor of the City of 
Bristol, in which your newspaper was born 
100 years ago and grew to be our local area’s 
chief source of news and information today, 
it is my sincere pleasure and great honor to 
congratulate you on behalf of a grateful 
citizenry on this occasion of your centen- 
nial celebration. 

The importance of a good newspaper to 
a community is hard to measure in words. 
Many people are dependent upon it for their 
very existence to know what is happening 
in the world around them, what is on sale 
today, what the weather may be, or what 
Peanuts is going to do next. If it serves 
nothing more than to give a tired father 
some moments of relaxation and interest 
after a tough day at work, its value is in- 
finite. 

For 100 years your company has operated 
its newspaper in the best interests of the citi- 
zens of Bristol and in true Yankee tradition. 
They have kept us informed and given us 
good advice. They have operated from right 
in the heart of the community, with the 
community at heart. 

To the present publisher, Mr. E. Bartlett 
Barnes, and to his entire staff of workers at 
the Bristol Press, myself and the citizens of 
Bristol extend to you our heartiest congratu- 
lations for a job well done. May your news- 
paper continue to grow and prosper for an- 
other 100 years, serving a growing, prosper- 
ing, Bristol along with it. 

Sincerely, 
J. Harwoop NORTON, JT., 
Mayor. 


CENTENNIAL CONGRATULATIONS 


DEAR MR. BARNES: It has been said that a 
free press is not a privilege but a basic ne- 
cessity of a great society. The publishing of a 
newspaper carries with it responsibility to 
report honestly and completely the day's 
events in a democratic society, and to com- 
ment in the evaluation of these events. 

The Bristol Press which now celebrates one 
hundred years of publication, has chronicled 
the story of a people and the events which 
shaped the life of this community for the 
past century. Indeed, the Press family has 
gone beyond the tasks reporting news and 
has made distinctive and dedicated contri- 
butions to the development of the city of 
Bristol. 

By combining the highest standard of 
journalism with compassionate concern for 
the people it serves, this outstanding dally 
newspaper has earned the admiration and 
respect of all who read its pages. The next 
100 years in Bristol will certainly witness 
new initiatives and new responsibilities in 
community services by the Bristol Press. 

It is my great pleasure during this anniver- 
sary celebration to salute the many achieve- 
ments of the Press and wish bright years of 
community leadership in a new century of 
service. 

Cordially, 
ELLA T. Grasso, 
Member of Congress. 


Dear Bart: Learning that the Bristol Press 
is celebrating its centennial anniversary this 
year, I was surprised. So integral a part of 
Bristol is The Press, I had assumed it went 
back in time further than 100 years. 
Frankly, it is difficult to imagine a Bristol 
without The Press or even a Connecticut 
without your fine newspaper. 

The close association of the newspaper 
with the community it serves is an important 
tradition in America. It is a tradition we 
must preserve. A responsible local newspaper 
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serves as & forum for its readers, a place where 
issues of public concern are discussed and 
debated. In turn, the newspaper itself can 
provide guidance as the community seeks to 
solve its own problems and forge its own 
future. 

For Bristol—for 100 years—the Press has 
been both debating platform and reporter of 
news and comment. A century of objective, 
comprehensive reporting, combined with an 
uncommon spirit of public service, has earned 
for the Press a richly deserved reputation for 
accurate, honest and responsible journalism. 
Congratulations on a century of good work, 
May the Bristol Press enjoy many more cen- 
tennial anniversaries. 

Best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
ABE RIBICOFF, 
U.S. Senator. 


Dear Mr. Barnes: For the past one hundred 
years The Bristol Press has served its readers, 
community and state with honor and distinc- 
tion. 

Its fairness and truth in its news coverage 
and editorial comments made it a beacon 
emong its news media and is a credit to the 
journalistic profession. 

As you enter your second hundred years, I 
wish you and your fine staff of The Bristol 
Press continued success. 

Sincerely, 
LOWELL P. WEICKER, JT., 
United States Senator. 


Dear Bart: Congratulations to you and 
your associates as you celebrate 100 years of 
publication of The Bristol Press. 

The Bristol Press has been a valued mem- 
ber of The Associated Press for more than 
half of that century of publication, joining 
the news cooperative in 1916. We look for- 
ward to many more years of this mutually 
beneficial association. 

The leadership exerted by The Bristol 
Press in the Connecticut Valley and in all 
of Connecticut is in the time-honored tradi- 
tion of progressive journalism. 

Best wishes as you begin the next 100 
years of publication, 

Sincerely, 
Wes GALLAGHER, 
General Manager. 


Dear Mr. Barnes: The officers and 3,000 
member companies of the Connecticut Busi- 
mess and Industry Association join me in 
sending our warmest good wishes to you and 
your staff as the Bristol Press celebrates its 
100th birthday. 

The first century of your paper's existence 
has been marked by an outstanding record 
of service to Bristol and its neighboring 
communities. I am sure that under your 
vigorous and progressive leadership the 
Press will continue this record of excellence 
in behalf of your community and the state 
at large. 

The priceless traditions of a free and en- 
lightened press have been upheld with proud 
integrity for 100 years by the Press and by 
the Barnes family and it is indeed heart- 
warming to know that people like yourself 
and your staff are maintaining those tradi- 
tions with such zeal. 

During the past 100 years the Press has 
shared with Bristol the twists and turns of 
prosperity and adversity alike and it has 
provided the community dispassionate and 
thoughtful leadership, I am certain that this 
magnificent record of service will continue 
and that 100 years from now the Press will 
still be contributing its vital support to the 
community. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR L. Woops, 
President, 
Conn. Business & Industry Assoc. 


DowntTown WITH LOU BACHMAN 
Downtown had a modest role in getting 
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out this mammoth 100th anniversary issue of 
The Press and thus is reasonably well in- 
formed about the months, actually years, of 
p , waiting, editing and composing 
that went into it. The talents and energies 
of many people are required for such an un- 
dertaking. The success of this edition is due 
to their collective abilities and dedication. 

When we started out on this project, it was 
with the idea that it would include 10 
12-page anniversary sections plus a regular 
edition of 20 pages. What you see today is 12 
anniversary sections plus the regular run for 
168 pages in all, If this writer had known a 
year ago, that we would be going that big, 
he would have fallen off the wagon right 
then, 

Most of the people who had a hand in this 
production are generally recognized. Some 
are not, at least not adequately. In particu- 
lar, the real “unsung heroes” were the guys 
out back, the mechanical gang who did an 
incredible job of discharging the herculean 
task assigned to them—getting the big paper 
out with a minimum of error and confusion 
and ahead of schedule! I still can’t believe it. 
All those sections and all those pages added 
up to a tremendous potential for mistakes. 
But, there are few mistakes in the whole 
edition despite its size. There are days when 
Downtown finds more errors on the sports 
pages alone of my morning newspaper than 
you will find in this entire Bristol Press opus 
of Oct. 12, 1971. 

Another angle, these capable boys and girls 
for many weeks had to put up with the pesty 
presence of old Downtown, looking over their 
shoulders and frequently offering advice they 
obviously did not need. And during that time, 
not one of them offered to take a swing at 
me. God bless all of them and may the rest of 
their days at The Press be happy exclamation 
points!!! 


“Downtown” is 30 years and five months 
old—the column, that is, not I. It was started 
in May of 1941 shortly after I joined The 
Press following three years with The Water- 
bury Republican. At the time I was 26 years 
old, not very bright and I drank, I am now 
57 years old, not very bright and, alas, I do 
not drink. 

I quickly learned that most Press people 
were terribly afraid of The Boss, Publisher 
Arthur S. Barnes, Being young and brash, I 
was not and immediately took the attitude 
that like myself he had to put his pants on 
one leg at a time. But, I was polite and defer- 
ential because I was not entirely stupid even 
though I may have looked so. I wasn’t with 
The Press a month when he chewed me out 
unmercifully in front of the whole news staff. 
I took it but when he left I followed him. 
I was scared but I told him that I ted 
his right to dress me down any time he felt 
like but if he did it center stage again I 
was leaving. From that day we never had a 
sharp difference of opinion again. In fact, I 
came to have a great affection for him and 
when he died on Christmas night of 1956 I 
felt that I had lost a wonderful friend. 

There were times during those years that I 
was the reluctant buffer between the Boss 
and his two sons, Cluie and Bart, who took 
over as co-publishers upon his death. This 
was not an easy role but I got away with it 
by skillful use of mendacity, guile and stu- 
pidity as the occasion demanded. For in- 
stance, when “cheesecake” pictures appeared 
in The Press, I disclaimed involvement with- 
out actually putting the blame on the culprit, 
Cluie. Arthur Barnes belonged to the school 
that insisted the female form should be fully 
covered at all times even when she was taking 
a bath. 

The present publisher, Bart Barnes, and I 
get along because when one disagrees with the 
other, he says so and we talk things out. He 
wins when he wants to win. I win when he 
doesn’t want to win. A simple but effective 
arrangement. 
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I have met some great people in this busi- 
ness over these many years and, begging 
your pardon, I am going to comment on just 
a few of them: The most dedicated newspaper 
person I have ever known and the most loyal 
friend I have had at The Press is Ray Flynn, 
our mechanical superintendent, who is now 
making a good recovery from serious illness. 
During my time, nobody, and that includes 
management, has worked harder to make The 
Bristol Press a better newspaper ... The best 
reporter Bristol ever had is Del Baker, also 
making a comeback after illness. There never 
was & story that Del could not dig out once 
he set his mind to it. I have admired him 
as a competitor and have loved him as a 
buddy in a friendship that dates back to 
1928 when we sat in adjoining home room 
seats as BHS freshmen ... The most pro- 
lific writer of my day was and is Bill Garrett, 
who was the No. 1 contributor to this anni- 
versary issue. I am also grateful to Bill for 
being a wholesome influence on me years ago 
when I was @ young, irresponsible reporter 
+. The best writer in my memory is a cur- 
rent Press staffer—Dick Warner. Dick types 
cool with the most forceful collection of verbs 
I have ever read .. . The best news source I 
ever had: Freddie Beach, who once walked 
out of a meeting with then Governor Bald- 
win to respond to Downtown’s plea for help 
in coming up with a Page 1 yarn for that day’s 
issue ... My favorite mayor: Need anybody 
ask? I still find myself grabbing the phone 
occasionally to call Jim Casey and then I 
bite down the lump when reality hits me 
... Actually, I have had good relations with 
all mayors from Dutton to Stretch although 
sometimes the incumbent bugs me when I 
can’t reach him or can’t budge him to move 
my way on an issue. But he’s so honest that 
every night before he goes home he frisks 
himself to make sure that he isn’t carrying 
away City Hall pencils, 

All in all these thirty years plus have been 
happy ones even though there were mo- 
ments the other way. I have been physically 
attacked and once I was threatened at gun- 
point. I went through a harrowing month 
when a mysterious fiend called on the phone 
13 times to threaten the lives of my kids 
+ - . I suffered through the Jackie Fund 
campaigns when The Press raised the money 
to help one child cancer victim after another 
to die a little more easily. I knew most of 
these kids and when the end came in each 
case, it was like losing family. 

But the good part of it all far outweighs 
the bad. I owe a lot to many people, a lot of 
them right here at The Press. There has also 
been a good wife, my McGoofty, who was 
100 per cent loyal even when I was wrong 
and many’s the time I was wrong. It was she 
who passed along that same loyalty to our 
two fine kids, 

This loyalty now results in this situation: 
My family is dead set against Frank Longo 
because he once called Downtown “deceit- 
ful” in a communication to The Press. 

But, I remind my family, and anybody 
else interested for that matter, that Frank 
Longo’s letter did appear in The Press and 
that I was the guy who saw to it that it was 
published, 

That’s what freedom of the press is all 
about, Spiro Agnew notwithstanding. I cer- 
tainly am no Voltaire but as long as I have 
a say about what appears in this paper, 
Frank Longo, or anybody else, will be given 
the opportunity to see his views in print no 
matter how much I may disagree with them. 
The day my attitude changes in this regard 
will be the day for me to quit! 


GRABOWSKI Crry’s ONE CONGRESSMAN 
(By Dick Warner) 

In June of 1962 Bernard Francis Grabowski 
returned early from a Canadian vacation and 
decided to spend Saturday afternoon as a 
visitor to the State Democratic Convention in 
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Hartford. By the end of the day he was his 
party's candidate for Congressman-At-Large. 

He went on to defeat John Lupton by more 
than 50,000 votes in November to become the 
only Bristol resident to serve in Congress. 

Before the historic lightning struck at the 
stormy 1962 convention, Grabowski had been 
leading a quiet life of public service in 
Bristol. 

EARLY CAREER 

Grabowski was born in New Haven but his 
family moved to Bristol when he was three 
months old and he has lived here ever 
since. He was educated in Bristol schools and 
earned his law degree at the University of 
Connecticut. 

In 1953 he was elected to the City Council 
and after serving one term was named a 
judge of the municipal court system, a posi- 
tion he held for five years. 

During this period, at the urging of the 
Chamber of Commerce, he also accepted the 
position of redevelopment coordinator for 
the city and served in this capacity from 
1957 through 1959. 

In 1960, Grabowski was named chief prose- 
cutor for the then new Circuit Court 17. He 
was serving in this post when he made the 
Saturday trip to the Hartford convention 
that changed his life. 

Party leaders were having problems with 
Congressman Frank Kowalski and there was 
strong opposition to his nomination. The 
convention was delayed for several hours 
while the leadership tried to solve the in- 
ternal split that threatened to wreck the 
convention. 

CASEY MOVES 

The late Mayor James P. Casey went to 
State Chairman John Bailey and Gov. Abra- 
ham Ribicoff and offered Grabowski's name 
as an alternative to Kowalski. He pointed 
out that Grabowski, a Catholic of Polish 


ancestry, met the ethnic and religious bal- 
ance the leadership was seeking. The con- 
vention was delayed another hour or more 


while the word went out that Grabowski was 
their choice. Grabowski returned home that 
night the endorsed candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination. 

The Democrats swept the state in the No- 
vember election and Grabowski was off to 
serve in the 88th Congress under President 
John F. Kennedy. 

Grabowski’s voting record followed the 
lead of the Kennedy Administration but the 
freshman congressman from Bristol gained 
recognition for his part in several pieces of 
progressive legislation, In 1963 he introduced 
a bill to require cigarette packages to carry 
a warning that cigarette smoking may be 
hazardous to health. This bill, however, had 
to wait several more years before being 
enacted. 

He also sponsored water pollution control 
legislation and a free silver bill. He gained 
wide attention with several speeches critical 
of French President Charles deGaulle for 
his failure to sign the Atomic Test Ban 
Treaty. 

During his first term Grabowski also co- 
sponsored legislation which would have re- 
quired firms doing work under war contracts 
with the federal government to prepare and 
submit plans for eventual conversion to 
peacetime production in order to qualify for 
those contracts, The legislation was never 
enacted, 

1964 CAMPAIGN 

In 1964 a special session of the state legis- 
lature abolished the office of Congressman- 
At-Large and replaced it with the new Sixth 
Congressional District, Grabowski announced 
for the neiz seat on April 30. 

Grabowski was nominated for election to 
the Sixth District seat by Casey and received 
107 of the 192 votes, defeating Atty. Robert 
P., Burns of Torrington. Melvin Hathaway of 
Watertown, and First Selectman Arthur 
Powers of Berlin for the nomination. His 
Republican opponent in the election was 
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present Governor Thomas J, Meskill who had 
served as mayor of New Britain. 

During the 1964 campaign Meskill cam- 
paigned against Grabowski’s party line vot- 
ing record, calling him a “rubber stamp” for 
the administration in Washington. Grabow- 
ski largely ignored Meskill and directed his 
campaign against the GOP presidential can- 
didate Barry Goldwater. 

Grabowski’s strategy paid off. President 
Lyndon B. Johnson carried all but 11 of the 
169 Connecticut towns and Grabowski de- 
feated Meskill by 115,802 to 81,105. 

During his second term in Congress, Grab- 
owski was a cosponsor of Medicare legislation 
and actively worked for the bills comprising 
President Johnson's “Great Society,” pro- 
gram. During this period Grabowski feels he 
was valuable to Bristol in getting the new 
City Hall, Central Fire Headquarters, and 
Post Office included in redevelopment fund- 
ing and in laying the groundwork for federal 
assistance for expansion of Bristol Hospital. 


WAR POSITION 


Throughout his two terms in Congress, 
Grabowski consistently supported the policies 
of Presidents Kennedy and Johnson, But in 
October, 1965, Grabowski briefly broke with 
Johnson on the Vietnam War and urged a 
re-evaluation of American policy and a re- 
turn to an advisory role for American forces 
in Vietnam. The split was a mild one, how- 
ever and in later speeches he generally backed 
Johnson's policies on the war. 

Grabowski’s independence also came to 
public attention when he became the only 
New England Congressman to vote against 
a proposed $227 million federal hydroelectric 
power project in Maine known as the Dickey- 
Lincoln project. Grabowski stood by his con- 
viction that the power plant should be 
privately constructed. 

In 1966, Grabowski was again nominated 
and again his opponent was Meskill. But this 
time there was a third candidate in the race, 
Stephen Minot, a Trinity College professor 
who ran on the American Independent Move- 
ment ticket as a peace candidate. 

While Grabowski was in Washington from 
1964 to 1966, Meskill had been building al- 
liances within the Sixth District. This, com- 
bined with the beginning of dissatisfaction 
with the Vietnam War policy and Minot’s 
candidacy was to prove fatal to Grabowski’s 
third term bid. 

Gov. John N. Dempsey defeated Republican 
gubernatorial candidate E. Clayton Gengras 
by 114,000 votes, but Grabowski lost to 
Meskill by a vote of 81,973 to 79,458 with 
Minot picking up a crucial 5,560 votes. 

Since 1966, Grabowski has been practicing 
law privately with the firm of Hanrahan, 
Grabowski, and Hayes. But he is still active, 
mostly behind the scenes, in Democratic 
politics and says he intends to remain ac- 
tive. 

Grabowski, now 48, is still young enough 
and energetic enough to be ready if lightning 
should strike a second time. 

Until then, he and his wife, the former 
Anne Gorski, are living as private citizens at 
57 George St. They have two daughters, Carol 
Anne and Diane. 


ELI Terry’s Son MADE SEWING SILK 

James Terry, son of Eli Jr., Terryville 
founder, began making sewing silk just 30 
years before Bristol saw its first copy of The 
Press. He wound and twisted fiber with power 
equipment. 

Young Terry bought the lock business of 
Lewis, McKee and Company, which eventu- 
ally became the Eagle Lock Company. He 
didn’t leave the company’s presidency until 
just five years before The Press was estab- 
lished, 


JoHN F. WADE Was Fiast BRISTOL MAYOR 
(By Rolfe E. Rowe) 
John Franklin Wade was born on June 29, 
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1860 at Tallokas, Brooks County, Georgia. 
His early life was spent on a cotton farm, and 
he attended schools of the village. 

In his twenty-first year, not being satis- 
fied with the farm, he went to Florida to 
search for other employment, and for a time 
worked in the orange groves. In October, 1881, 
he entered the employ of the S. B. Hubbard 
Co. of Jacksonville, Florida, a large whole- 
sale and retail hardware concern, 

In February, 1884, he traveled to Texas, 
finally being located in Dallas. Unable to find 
employment there in the hardware business, 
he engaged in farming during the coming 
summer. He returned to Jacksonville where 
he again entered the employ of the S. B. Hub- 
bard Co. 

After a few months he accepted an offer 
with the Drew Hardware Co. in that city, 
where he remained until Oct., 1885, when he 
went with the Rockwell and Kinnie Co. in 
the same line. 


FRIEND OF ROCKWELL 


It was Bristol’s famous Albert F. Rockwell 
and his brother, Edward D. Rockwell who 
were then with this business. Young Wade 
remained with this business until the busi- 
ness closed in Feb. of 1888. 

It was in Jacksonville that Albert F. Rock- 
well evolved a house bell of a unique design, 
which was powered by a spring similar to 
those in the key-wound clocks, the kind pri- 
marily made in those days, The bell consist- 
ed a winding mechanism, and was acti- 
vated by a push button. Rockwell had previ- 
ously had it patented. He brought the pat- 
tern for this bell to Bristol in 1888. He may 
have been influenced in coming to Bristol 
because of the manufacture here of clock 
main springs. 

The business started in a room sixty feet 
square in the end of the old H. C. Thompson 
clock factory on Federal Street (across the 
street from where Petit’s store is now lọ- 
cated). Adapting the business to bicycle 
bells as well as house bells, the business rap- 
idly flourished and expanded and soon 
moved into the old Jones Factory on North 
Main Street. (Just north of where the New 
Departure plant is still standing.) 

The bell which Rockwell started to manu- 
facture was a “new departure” from any 
previous type of bell and it hereby made easy 
the name of the industry which had begun. 


BRISTOL IN 1889 


When Wade started with Rockwell in the 
bell manufacturing business, he worked as 
an ordinary laborer, taking in work that 
came in hand and with no experience in the 
manufacturing business. 

As the business grew, Wade continued to 
grow in wisdom and experience and served as 
plant manager until 1904. In 1896 the name of 
the company was changed to the New Depar- 
ture Manufacturing Company. 

After being a part of the United Motors for 
a time, on January 1, 1934 the concern be- 
came the New Departure Division of the 
General Motors Corporation. 

It was in 1904 that a German law was 
passed which gave notice that Germany 
would protect no foreign patents unless the 
goods were manufactured in Germany. This 
caused the company to establish a plant in 
that country. Wade was sent to Germany 
to take charge of the manufacturing of 
New Departure products in a plant at 
Weissener, a suburb of Berlin. He remained 
there until January of 1910, when he re- 
turned to Bristol and was again superin- 
tendent until October, 1915. At that time he 
became works manager of the Bristol Brass 
Corp., a position he held until his retire- 
ment. 

Also, immediately after coming to Bristol, 
Wade started taking an active interest in 
public affairs. 

He was first elected a member of the Board 
or ee of the old Borough government 
n . 
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In 1901, 1902, 1903, and 1904, he was elected 
warden of the Borough of Bristol. His 1904 
term was interrupted by his assignment to 
Germany for the New Departure. 

The office of Warden was to the Borough 
government what the office of Mayor is to the 
City government. 

FIRST MAYOR 

After his return from Germany in 1910, 
he was again elected Warden at the election 
for Borough officers in May of that year. He 
held this office until November of 1911 when 
the old Town and Borough governments were 
merged under the new City government and 
John Wade became the first Mayor of Bristol. 

It was in the early nineteen hundreds, 
when the old Town of Bristol began to expand 
rapidly, that a reform movement in local 
politics was started. Changes were necessary 
if the system of the old town meetings was to 
be continued. Furthermore, the old Town 
Hall on lower Main Street was too small to 
accommodate the electors when they were 
called out on important issues. Many felt that 
a reform in the method of local government 
was in order and that it was time for Bristol 
to become a City. 


THREE KEY ISSUES 


Three big issues, advocated by the Socialists 
of that day, were to be included in a proposed 
new charter, viz., the Initiative, the Refer- 
endum, and the Recall. Bristol] became em- 
broiled in a real political campaign on a 
proposed new City Charter such as the city 
had not seen before and has seldom seen 
since. 

SPECIAL TOWN MEETINGS 


As a result of this campaign, a special town 
meeting was called on the matter of a pro- 
posed new charter and this meeting was held 
at the old Town Hall on lower Main Street 
early in 1910. At that meeting a committee 
was formed to draft a proposed City Charter 
along the lines of suggestions which had been 
made. It is interesting to note that the first 
item of business at this important meeting 
was to elect Arthur S. Barnes, publisher of 
The Bristol Press, as moderator to preside. 
The voters evidently felt that he could gov- 
ern the meeting with fairness and good judg- 
ment, 

At another al town meeting duly 
called and held on Dec. 9, 1910, with Thomas 
A. Tracy, city editor of The Bristol Press, as 
moderator, the committee previously ap- 
pointed to prepare a proposed charter, sub- 
mitted such a document on which they had 
worked diligently and well. 

The meeting voted to submit this proposed 
charter to the state legislature at its January 
session in 1911. After due process and a hear- 
ing at which the eloquent George Hull spoke 
in favor, the legislature adopted the Charter, 
which merged the old borough government 
into city form of government, as a Special 
Act to become effective with a city election 
to be held on the first Monday of October 
next. 

EXCITING ELECTION 


The first election of the City of Bristol was 
a real humdinger which has not yet been for- 
gotten to this day by some of the senior 
citizens. In accordance with the provisions 
of the new City Charter, a nonpartisan pri- 
mary selection was held, with four candi- 
dates on the ballot for the mayorality. This 
primary reduced the number of the mayor- 
ality candidates to two for the final city 
election in October viz, John F. Wade and 
George W. Hull. A month’s campaign between 
these two contenders rivaled in intensity 
anything which had been seen in Bristol up 
to that time. In the results of the election, 
the moderator declared that Wade had been 
elected by the scant majority of ten votes. 
Charges of election irregularities and even 
dishonesty and fraud were rampant regarding 
the counting of the old fashioned paper bal- 
lots which were in use at that time. 
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HIS FIRST MESSAGE 

In Mayor Wade’s first message to members 
of the City Council, he referred to the com- 
pleting of the transition from the dual form 
of borough and town government to the 
more compact and flexible form of city gov- 
ernment. He cited the principal reasons for 
adopting the new City Charter were to bring 
about eliminations of the needless expense 
resultant from the existence of two separate 
governments in charge of similar matters 
within the same geographical limits. He 
stressed the necessity of giving the utmost 
in service and efficiency at the least expense. 
“I believe,” he said, “that an efficient govern- 
ment may be had and enjoyed at a reason- 
able expense, I believe we have a set of offi- 
cials as we start this first year as the City 
of Bristol who will take pride in their part 
of administering this city with that idea in 
mind.” 

There were many other suggestions, in- 
cluding the construction of a bridge over the 
tracks at the Peacable Street (now Burling- 
ton Avenue) grade crossing, and additional 
protection at the Farmington Avenue-Maple 
Street, and the Center and the Federal 
Street crossings. 


VOTING MACHINES USED 


At the second city election on October 6, 
1913, voting machines were used for the first 
time. Bristol was one of the first in the state 
and one of the few places in the country to 
adopt the use of voting machines instead of 
the old Australian ballot. 

It was at this election that Wade was op- 
posed by James C. Cray, a virile and energetic 
news reporter. Wade went down to defeat by 
the slim margin of 268 votes. George W. Hull, 
whom Wade had defeated for the mayoralty 
two years previously, was elected a council- 
man. 

It was not until 1921 when Wade, after 
Joseph F. Dutton had served as mayor for 
three terms and, at the insistence of his 
many friends and supporters, decided to be- 
come once more a candidate for mayor. Mr. 
Dutton had declined reelection and James 
L. Murray, a Main Street news store owner, 
became his opponent. Mr. Wade easily won 
the election by a majority of 1200 votes. 

The following city election in 1923 was an- 
other close one. Wade defeated Thomas A. 
Tracy of The Bristol Press, by a scant margin 
of less than 100 votes. 

At the election in 1925, Wade has as his op- 
ponent, John Donnelly, a well-known popu- 
lar citizen who had made a record for him- 
self with his outstanding legislation as a 
member of the City Council. However, Wade 
had entrenched himself well and defeated 
the popular Donnelly by a majority of 603 
votes to the surprise of many. 

A very unique and unusual thing happened 
in Bristol politics in 1927. No one came for- 
ward to oppose Mayor Wade for reelection. 
As a result he was the only candidate on the 
ballot for the office of Mayor at the election 
on October 3, 1927, and he was unanimously 
reelected for a fifth term. 

DIED IN 1927 


On Novy. 7, 1927, about a month before he 
was to take office for his fifth term, Mayor 
Wade died suddenly at his home on Bellevue 
Avenue following a heart attack the preced- 
ing day. He was 67 years old. His death came 
as a shock to the city. Flags were placed at 
half mast throughout the city and a general 
period of mourning was observed. More than 
a thousand persons attended his funeral at 
the Methodist Church. Those at- 
tending included delegations from all walks 
of life in the city. City officials served as 
honorary bearers and city workers attended 
in a body as well as delegations from his 
business associates. The Rev. L. H. Dor- 
chester, pastor of the church and the first 
president of the Bristol Hospital, as well as a 
personal friend of Mayor Wade, officiated, 
and gave the eulogy. Burial was in West 
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Cemetery, following a committal service by 
Franklin Lodge of Masons. 

At the Council meeting on Nov. 15, 1927, 
suitable resolutions on the death of Mayor 
Wade were adopted and W. Raymond Crumb 
was elected Mayor to fill the vacancy in ac- 
cordance with charter provisions for the 
short remainder of Wade’s fourth term. 


VERY ACTIVE 


In his business life, Wade was at one time 
a director of the Bristol Brass Corp. and of 
the Bryce Mfg. Co. He was also a director of 
the Bristol Trust Co., located where the 
Bristol Savings Bank building now stands, 
and which was later merged with the Bristol 
Bank and Trust Co., now a part of the 
United Bank and Trust Co. 

His wife, Mrs. Virginia Edmonson Wade, 
outlived him. She died on March 21, 1962. A 
son, Edmund Wade of Harwinton, died about 
five years ago. A daughter, Virginia, who 
married William I. Treadway, now resides at 
352 Brewster Rd. 


Gotp Star Wmow Sore Lapy SOLON 


Helen Wozenski Zbikowski Nawrocki won 
a unique place in Bristol history when she 
was elected to the state legislature in No- 
vember of 1942. She was the first—and re- 
mains the only—woman ever to represent 
this city in the General Assembly. 

Mrs. Nawrocki became a representative in 
the midst of tragic circumstances. Earlier 
that year her husband, Capt. Edmund (Ed- 
die) P. Zbikowski (“Spee-koff-skee”, as he 
used to tell his science classes) had become 
the first Bristol soldier to lose his life in 
World War II. 

News of the death of the revered and re- 
spected high school teacher reached Bristol 
on April 7. He had succumbed April 2 due 
to wounds received March 24 in the battle 
for the Bataan Peninsula in the Philippines. 
That first and most shattering American de- 
feat in the Pacific hit home with special force 
and sorrow for Mrs. Zbikowski and everyone 
who had known her husband. 


CONTINUED ALONE 


A gallant soldier, he had written his wife, 
“It's an honor to be the only Bristol boy right 
in the thick of it.” His wife just as gallantly 
undertook to raise their 22-month-old 
daughter and continue her life alone, 

That fall she was asked to seek the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for representative. She 
accepted and began the campaign that ended 
on Nov. 3 with her election. 

The Press of that day records how “Dem- 
ocratic candidates were seen in smiling 
groups around the polling places... con- 
fidently listening to the heavy downfall of 
rain outside—sure sign of a day for the 
donkey.” 

It was hardly that. The Republicans swept 
the state and the nation. Edward Pierce and 
Mrs. Zbikowski, however, polled 4,543 votes, 
the largest total, to become Bristol's legis- 
lators. Helen was re-elected for another term 
two years later. 

Following this term, she remarried and 
left Bristol for the west, gone but not for- 
gotten. She now Hves in Wenatchee, Wash. 
Her response to a letter from The Press will 
be of interest, we feel sure, to those in town 
who knew her. It runs as follows: 

“And guess where I was when your letter 
of June 30 reached me! In top of a tree— 
really! I was perched in a Bing Cherry tree 
(in competition with the robins! from which 
I had picked mumerous gallons of fruit, in 
hot sun—getting fruit and a tan at same 
time! 

“Imagine! How heart-warming to be re- 
membered after 25 years’ absence from my 
home town of Bristol! 

“And how have I been since leaving Bris- 
tol? Hmmm! Since being in the west, it just 
seemed a natural path for me to continue in- 
terest in the political scene; participating on 
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various community and church-oriented 
boards—and from dabbling in the arts to 
mopping the brow of a woman in labor. Lis- 
tening. Helping to feed laborers in migrant 
centers who come to work in our valley 
orchards in this Apple Capital, has been a 
touching experience and a rewarding human 
involvement. PEOPLE—working on number 
of boards (YMCA, YWCA, United Fund, 
Chamber of Commerce teaching programs, 
etc.) to serving sandwiches and coffee to Mex- 
ican migrants, Blacks, Whites. Generally, I 
believe my niche has been found in the most 
humble of service to others. Do-Gooder, eh! 
Anyway, no need for a tranquilizer at end of a 
day! 

“tn view of shortness of time and fact 
that I'll be leaving shortly for Seattle for 
number of days, there'll not be time for 
brand new picture. Enclosed (neither old nor 
new) was used in my last campaign when 
I ran for office of mayor-City of Wenatchee! 

“With five of us in the running for the 
office—I was the lone woman and won first 
place in primaries! So, then, ‘Ho, Ho!” the 
menfolk became worried and began a fresh 
campaign—‘You don’t really want a WOMAN 
for Mayor, do you’’? and on that point, I 
lost! 

“So, you see how much more progressive 
and Lib-minded Bristol was 25-30 years ago 
than the west! Good old Bristol, can you 
blame me for saying it was great to me! I 
am to this day particularly grateful to those 
wonderful people of Bristol for their con- 
structive solicitude of me when I needed help 
to consume a lonely void which has since 
served to pave my way of life. 

“Again, many thanks for your letter and 
thought of me after all this time. Trust this 
trivia may contain some pertinent fact you 
are searching for. 

“Tell Bart and Lou I hug them both in my 
heart! 

“And thank you for writing me as you did! 

Sincerely, 
HELEN NAwrocx! (Mrs. W. E.). 


Mayor Srx Terms, James P, Casey LAUNCHED 
POLITICAL Lire AT AGE OF 23 
(By Lou Bachman) 

Jim Casey was elected to Bristol’s City 
Council when he was only 23 and when he 
died 24 years later near the end of his sixth 
term as mayor he had compiled a record of 
political accomplishments that will probably 
never be surpassed, 

His death on July 21, 1965 came just a 
day after he had been nominated by the 
Democraftic Town Committee to run for a 
seventh term as mayor. 

Councilman at 23, legislator at 26, elected 
mayor at 29, this most astute of all Bristol 
politicians had many bright moments during 
his exciting 24 years in public life. It is likely 
that there would have been many more had 
not the brave heart, which had been a con- 
stant threat to his health throughout his 
adult life, failed him with such shattering 
suddeness on that fateful July day six years 
ago. 

He had his unhappy times, too, most of 
which he weathered with a political stoicism 
characteristic of him. There were others that 
wounded him deeply and left scars he car- 
ried with him into death. 

Many people disagreed with him for per- 
sonal or political reasons. A few disliked him. 
Nobody hated him. And hundreds loved him, 
some with an ardor bordering on sheer 
fanaticism. The writer for one wept uncon- 
trollably when hearing of his passing and 
was in shock for days afterward. 

Be all that it may, he was the only one 
of his kind in Bristol’s history. 

BORN HERE IN 1917 


It all began on Oct. 25, 1917 when James 
Patrick Casey was born in the then and still 
Casey homestead at 123 North Street to 
Daniel and Annie (Burzier) Casey. He was 
the fourth of the seven Casey children. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Jim had a happy childhood. His backyard 
was the mecca for a score of North Side kids 
and his mother was the second Mom to all 
of them. A gracious, fun-loving woman she 
fed the friends of the Casey kids, allowed 
them the run of her home, nursed their 
wounds after the inevitable fist fights and 
never fretted as a generation of small fry 
Tan her lawn into a state of non-existence. 

Years later, when Jim Casey had four chil- 
dres of his own he once remarked in an at- 
titude he surely inherited from his mother, 
“Show me a home with a beautiful, un- 
marked green lawn and I'll show you a 
house full of unhappy kids.” 

Casey, never personally a zealot in the 
cause for formal education, attended St. 
Joseph’s School and after a couple of years 
at Bristol High School, chucked the books in 
favor of employment in his father’s fish mar- 
ket. Thus began the close association between 
father and son that lasted until the former's 
death in 1960. 

FATHER WAS BOSS 


The mere fact that Jim was mayor never 
moved the father in regarding that was suffi- 
cient excuse for his young associate to ne- 
glect the fish market. Friends still fondly re- 
call the night in 1947 when the younger Casey 
had just been elected mayor for the first time. 
A swinging celebration was in progress in 
the jammed North Street home. The hour 
was approaching midnight when old Dan 
with alarm clock ostentiously in hand said to 
the happy new “first citizen” of Bristol: 

“Better start thinking of bed, Jim. You 
have to; be up at four to cut fish.” 

Jim voiced a good—natured protest but it 
was noticeable that he soon went about the 
business of ushering out the merrymakers in 
good time. Jim Casey may have been the man 
to run an entire city but his father ran the 
fish market. 

Jim Casey had decided a career in politics 
was his cup of tea when still in his teens. 
He had fun—softball, pingpong, dates, dances 
and the rest—but his driving interest was 
municipal government. Along about the time 
he was 18 he began attending City Council 
and other pubile board meetings. 

He also was quietly building up a personal 
political organization composed of lads his 
own age, all of them close friends. Head- 
quarters was the Casey barn and here it was 
that local affairs of the day were discussed 
with a seriousness not usually expected of 
young males. The writer recalls visiting the 
barn as a young reporter to give the group 
an informal dissertation on Bristol's politics. 
It was obvious even in those early days that 
Jim Casey’s political career was aborning. 


COUNCILMAN IN 1941 


Opportunity knocked in March of 1941. 
Casey's home Third District was without a 
councilman when the holder of the office, 
Charlie Sakowski, was called to active Army 
duty. His successor was to be named in a 
Third District Democratic caucus. The dis- 
trict organization was controlled by Bristol's 
then mayor, the redoubtable Jim Jennings. 
Two candiates were acceptable to Jennings 
and it was expected that this pair would fight 
it out. A third candidate, Jim Casey, was not 
even mentioned in the pre-caucus specula- 
tion, 

As a result, it was a surprised group of 
Democrats who saw Casey march into the 
caucus with a platoon of his supporters and 
succeed in having his name placed in nomi- 
nation, After several ballots. Third Ward had 
a new councilman in the person of James 
Patrick Casey, He was on his way! 

Next day, pandemonium reigned at the 
fish market as several local and visiting news 
photographers came to “shoot” the smiling 
young victor. Of course, all of them wanted 
him to pose while cutting fish. And he did, 
too. 

YOUNGEST IN NATION 


The newspapers reported at the time that 
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Casey at 23 was the youngest member of any 
municipal governing body in the nation. 

Thus was launched a career that was to 
have many ups and downs with the ups 
usually prevailing. 

In October of 1941, he was elected to a 
full term as councilman in an election in 
which Mayor Jennings lost the mayorality to 
Dan Davis. 

Two years later, Casey tasted defeat for 
the first time when Mayor Davis was re- 
elected in a landslide over the Democratic 
standard-bearer, Thomas P. O’Brien. The 
latter had won his party's nomination in a 
caucus battle with Jim Jennings. Casey had 
remained neutral in this and that cost him 
in the Third Ward on Election Day, Jennings 
still being a potent force in that district. 


LEGISLATOR AT 25 


In 1944, Casey went out for bigger game 
and was elected to the General Assembly. He 
led the entire Democratic ticket in the vot- 
ing, even outpolling the party head man, 
Franklin D, Roosevelt. Jim was then 26 years 
old. 

Casey had his first shot at a mayoral nom- 
ination in 1945 but lost in caucus to Council- 
man Frank Kirchgessner, who in turn was 
defeated by Republican Davis in the election 
proper. 

By 1946, Casey was in the process of going 
all out in the building of his career. He won 
reelection to the legislature that year but 
his sights were trained on the mayorality. 
Returning veterans by the score lined up 
under his banner. Even so, Dan Davis was a 
three-time winner and generally regarded as 
unbeatable. It seems to be a situation in 
which the only person certain that Jim Casey 
would win was Jim Casey. 

On the Saturday night before election in 
the writer's home, Casey quietly predicted 
that he would carry all six districts in the 
election on the following Monday. He did 
just that. His margin over Davis was 2,905 
votes, his total being 7,007 to Dan's 4,102. 
Casey had captured 63.6 per cent of the total 
vote in a remarkable showing. Jim was three 
weeks short of his 30th birthday. 

Casey had a good first term and it was at 
first expected that the Republicans would 
run the traditional “sacrificial lamb” against 
him in 1949. However, Casey had several 
brushes with the Finance Board and many 
felt that the board's then first and only 
chairman, Charles R. Anderson, could take 
the young mayor’s measure at the polls. 

Anderson had been a high ranking execu- 
tive with General Motors’ local New Depart- 
ure plant here for many years. Furthermore, 
back in the days of nonpartisan city govern- 
ment he had been elected to several terms 
on the City Council by large margins. 

Anderson's campaign strategists had de- 
cided that all-out attacks on the caliber of 
Casey appointments to city boards and com- 
missions would help their man. Casey coun- 
tered with a full page ad in The Bristol Press 
carrying names and pictures of all his ap- 
pointees. Many of them were prominent Re- 
publicans and that was just about the end 
of the campaign. Final result: Casey 8,317, 
Anderson 5,598. 


A LOSER IN 1951 


The following two years were rough ones 
for Mayor Casey. After two straight wins, 
his machine was beginning to show signs of 
rust. Several of his key people were resting on 
their oars and he compounded the problem 
when he refused to reappoint long time tax 
collector, Francis B. Riley. Other mayors had 
toyed with the idea of sacking Riley. Casey 
did it. At the same time, rumors were flying 
that Casey would dump veteran Public Works 
Supt. Daniel J. Donovan. 

AS a consequence, an independent ticket 
with Donovan as the candidate for mayor was 
established. Gleeful Republicans endorsed 
Donovan and insured a Casey defeat. In the 
Republican-Democrat head to head voting 
Casey outpolled Donovan 6,759 to 6,197 but 
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1,573 Independent ballots for the challenger 
gave him a comfortable victory. The Riley 
firing was undoubtedly the largest factor in 
the Casey defeat. 

In 1953 Bristol Democrats named Casey as 
their mayoral nominee for the fourth con- 
secutive time. The Donovan regime had a 
rather unhappy two years largely due to 
squabbling between Republican and Inde- 
pendents were convinced that certain mem- 
bers of the GOP would “shaft” Donovan in 
the election and there is some evidence that 
there was reason for their fears. 

The Casey organization was intact and 
waged a strong campaign. Jim piled up 8,395 
to Donovan's 5,155 on the Republican ticket. 
Dan picked up 618 more Independents but it 
was far from enough. Totalwise, Casey was a 
winner by a handsome 2,622 votes. 


SWEETEST WIN 


Mayor Casey was later to call this his 
“sweetest” victory. He reasoned that he had 
beaten his conqueror in the previous elec- 
tion and the big margin of triumph had 
vindicated him of the charges that theoreti- 
cally had led to his defeat in 1951. 

Arithmetically, the biggest Casey success 
came two years later. The August 1955 Flood 
had devastated the city and the Mayor had 
been a heroic figure during its worst phases 
and in the days thereafter. He had exposed 
himself to personal danger on several oc- 
casions during the catastrophe to win grudg- 
ing admiration even from his severest critics. 
The Flood in a sense undermined the hopes 
of Casey’s GOP opponent, Councilman Willis 
Hart. Casey’s total was 8,674 to only 3,977 
for Hart. An earlier Democratic aspirant, Tom 
O’Brien, was a distant third with 1,632 votes 
on the Taxpayers ticket. 

Casey's fourth term was marred by a city 
scandal over which he had no control but 
for which he was blamed in some quarters. 
As a result he knew he might be in for Elec- 
tion Day trouble. However, one move saved 
him. He came out in favor of a new high 
school on King Street (now Bristol Eastern). 
This question was on the voting machines 
in the election and carried overwhelmingly. 
His Republican opponent. Edwin P. Gustaf- 
son, declined to take a stand on the issue. 

Because of Gustafson’s intransigence and 
because they approved Casey’s position on 
the high school issue, many Republicans 
voted for Casey in 1957. On election eve, 
Casey told the writer that he expected to get 
7,000 votes next day with 5,000 for Gustafson 
and 3,000 for the Independent candidate, 
former State Rep. Mike Mclaughlin. 

The actual results: Casey 7,161, Gustafson 
5,692, McLaughlin 1,978. 

Later Casey said, “I didn’t win that elec- 
tion. Eddie Gustafson blew it.” 

A TIRED MAYOR 

During the next two years, time and failing 
health took its toll and the mayor seemed 
to be losing the “old pepper.” (his phrase) 
that had characterized his earlier years in 
City Hall. Flashes of the old brilliance were 
occasionally in evidence but more often he 
seemed to be merely going through the mo- 
tions. 

In 1959, Casey's first cousin but a long time 
political foe, Walter Murphy Jr., switched 
to the Republican Party and was given the 
party’s mayoral nomination. Murphy was also 
endorsed by the Independents. Walter picked 
up 7,661 GOP and 890 Independent votes, far 
more than enough to top the Casey total of 
6,725. A comeback in hopes that he might 
repeat his 1953 return to power. He nearly 
pulled it off, too, losing to Murphy by only 
233 votes. That was the election in which the 
late Emma Maynard lost by a single vote to 
Republican Mario Manna in the city treas- 
urer contest. Casey felt badly about his own 
defeat by a narrow margin but worse over 
what had happened to his good friend, Mrs, 
Maynard, 
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HE CAME BACK IN 1965 

Following Murphy’s win in 1961, the GOP 
became embroiled in intraparty strife. Hag- 
gling over downtown redevelopment as well 
as political bickering destroyed the unity 
that had led to the undoing of Jim Casey in 
two straight elections. Murphy announced 
that he would not run again but would re- 
main as redevelopment director, a post he 
had assumed while mayor. 

This decision was a blow to Casey who was 
itching to take on his cousin again. Instead 
the GOP nominated Col. Ed Wozenski, a 
World War II hero with little political expe- 
rience. Councilman Arthur Farrar, an erst- 
while Murphy ally, ran on the Independent 
ticket. The final score was: Casey 6,833, 
Wozenski 5,460, and Farrar 3,622. 

It was to be Casey’s last term and last 
run for political office. In the months ahead, 
he was ill for long periods on several occa- 
sions and had to make the wrenching deci- 
sions attendant upon a major scandal in his 
Police Department. In addition, many ex- 
haustive days and weeks were required of him 
to win the fight that eventually led to the de- 
cision whereby General Motors located its new 
ND-Hyatt plant here rather than go to an- 
other town. 

TWENTY RED ROSES 


The writer was in telephone contact with 
the Mayor several times on the afternoon of 
his death. It was his death. It was his 20th 
wedding anniversary and he reported that 
he had dispatched 20 red roses to his beloved 
Julie. He was very busy in his City Hall 
office all that afternoon and he was expe- 
riencing considerable frustration in getting 
work done in connection with the new ND 
plant on Chippens Hill. 

He died suddenly at 5:40 p.m. at his home. 
He was only 47. 


A PROUD MAN 


Jim Casey was a proud man, proud of his 
city, his wife and four children, his party, 
his mother and father, sisters and brothers. 
And he was most proud in time of personal 
accomplishment. On the other side of the 
coin, he detested failure and when he felt 
that he had had a hand in a failure he 
brooded over it. At such times he would 
blame himself, never others. 

Similarly, he refused to “hog” credit for 
achievement when it was not all his. Else- 
where in this edition there is a detailed re- 
port by Press Publisher Bart Barnes on the 
historic events of 1965 leading up to the lo- 
cation of the New Departure plant on Chip- 
pens Hill. Although Barnes himself was 
Casey's alter ego, his strong right arm, in 
the legislative fight in Hartford and in local 
negotiations for land needed for the new 
plant, he gives most of the credit at the lo- 
cal level to Mayor Casey. 

However, Jim Casey went to great pains 
in the days immediately before his death to 
set the record straight. On several occasions 
he told this writer, “Without Bart Barnes 
there would be no New Departure in Bristol.” 

Casey naturally was proud of his role in 
the New Departure story because he knew 
that failure would have resulted in ultimate 
economic chaos for Bristol. 

ORDNANCE PLANT CASE 

Similarly, he was proud in the late 1940's 
of having led the fight to make the old ND 
Ordnance plant on Emmett Street available 
for industry. The state had arbitrarily de- 
cided to take over the federally owned build- 
ing as a location for a National Guard sup- 
ply depot. This would be a tax-free enter- 
prise with few employes. Mayor Casey, the 
city government, the Chamber of Commerce, 
local labor unions and veterans groups 
banded together to battle against the move. 
After many months, President Harry S. Tru- 
man himself made the decision in favor of 
the city and the Hildreth Press plant even- 
tually located on the premises. The fruits 
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of this victory are readily obvious because 
Hildreth became a major industrial tax- 
payer and over the years has had a payroll 
accommodating 500 or 600 employes. 

Casey could boast of other great deeds dur- 
ing his six terms but these two were the 
standouts because they affected the city’s 
economic life in such a vital way. In each 
case, however, he knew that others had a 
hand in the successes achieved and he in- 
variably went out of his way to see to it that 
such people were recognized. 


THE POLICE SCANDAL 


The event that caused the greatest per- 
sonal sorrow for Jim Casey in his public life 
was the police scandal of 1964. Some 10 of- 
ficers were involved in charges made to the 
State Police concerning alleged thefts from 
stores by police officers while on duty. Casey 
had to preside at the hearings for the ac- 
cused men. This was especially difficult for 
him because several of the officers were close 
friends. Furthermore, for several months he 
had to bear in secret the terrible knowledge 
that the charges had been made until the 
State Police decided that a full disclosure 
would be made. 

The writer and Mayor Casey attended the 
third game of the 1964 World Series in New 
York at the time of the scandal. The news 
about the charges against Bristol policemen 
had been carried across the nation on TV 
and in the public prints. Several times on 
Fifth Avenue and in Yankee Stadium the 
mayor was accosted by strangers who had 
recognized him from having seeing him on 
television in connection with the police case. 

Casey took this hard and sorrowfully com- 
mented, “This is a helluva way to be recog- 
nized.” 

RATED A FULL PAGE 

The day after Mayor Casey died, The Bris- 
tol Press devoted its front page to the news 
of his passing and to articles about his ca- 
reer, The Press staff felt that he rated this 
rare coverage. 

His body lay in state at City Hall the day 
before his funeral and thousands passed his 
bier. 

His funeral Mass before a huge crowd was 
celebrated by his boyhood friend, Father Ed 
Farrell M.S. of the LaSalette Order. 

Father Farrell first decided to deliver a 
eulogy during the Mass and then changed 
his mind. He explained: 

“I just would not have been able to con- 
trol my own emotions.” 

Jim Casey affected many people that way! 


PEACEABLE STREET TOOK New NAME 


Coghill and Goose Corner, Peaceable Street 
and Shum’s Path, Water Street and Bury- 
Ground Road—a hundred years ago any 
Bristolite could have given directions to 
these places. 

The sites are still there: only the names 
have changed, through circumstances and 
passage of time. 

Coghill, as some might still remember, re- 
ferred to the present Wolcott Street. And 
Goose Corner? Where else but the corner of 
Wolcott and South Streets? Speculation as 
to the origin of “Goose Corner” * * * 
and a farmyard of long skirts and white 
aprons, of horses on dirt roads, of all that 
was early Bristol. 

+ * © name of what is now Burlington Ave- 
nue. The story goes that some of the immi- 
grants who settled there in the early 1900's 
did not resemble its name and were occasion- 
ally brought into court. When that happened, 
there were apt to be headlines in The Bristol 
Press proclaiming, “All is not peaceable on 
Peaceable Street.” The name was changed to 
Burlington Avenue. 

Shum’s Path, a designation carrying with 
it the savor of an earlier America whose deep 
woods were traced by Indian trails, was in- 
deed named after a Tunxis Indian who lived 
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in that locality. Today it is known as Pine- 
hurst Road. 

Water Street is easier to place—it was 
the present Riverside Avenue. 

Burying Ground Road has become Circle 
Street in Forestville, a street that loops off 
Washington Street and comes back to meet 
it again, and that borders the burying ground 
on its far side. 

There was a Cemetery Road also—now 
Brightwood Road. 

Market Street recalls the colonial days of 
unpaved roads, dusty and dry in the summer 
and muddy in the wet season, with one lone 
market for the residents. That became a 
street which is no longer in existence—South 
Elm Street, recently swallowed up in the ex- 
pansion of the Wallace Barnes Division, As- 
sociated Spring. 

+ + * mental image of a road lined with tall 
hickory trees. Over the years, this has become 
the well-known Muzzy Street, with some half 
dozen of the proud trees still remaining at 
its far end. 

Doolittle’s Corner is a name still familiar to 
some Bristol people. It is now known as the 
Maple End Corner, and was originally named 
for a family who lived in the vicinity, 

Silver Street, so called after the silver de- 
partment of the Bristol Brass and Clock 
Company, is now Fenn Street; Curtiss Lane 
has become South Street Extension; Mine 
Street is Bradley Street; and part of the 
original Pond Street is now the northern sec- 
tion of North Main. 

The changing names of Bristol's streets 
trace its development from pre-Revolution- 
ary times, point up the comings and goings 
of some of its families, and—sometimes— 
serve as a reminder that mankind has not 
really changed, after all. 


BRANDT’S APPEASEMENT AWARD 


HON. FLOYD SPENCE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, the policies 
of West German Chancellor Willy 
Brandt toward Eastern Europe have not 
produced any positive results yet, and 
most probably never will bring any last- 
ing, peaceful solutions at all. But the 
Nobel Prize committee has nevertheless 
found it fitting to award Brandt the 
peace prize in the middle of his political 
campaigns. 

If the prize was awarded for appease- 
ment, then it is quite clear that Willy 
Brandt deserved it fully. His hasty politi- 
cal gestures toward the Soviet Union 
and other Communist countries in East- 
ern Europe without solid previous con- 
sultations with his Western allies opened 
the door for increased Soviet influences 
in Western Europe and jeopardized the 
system of Western security built up 
throughout the entire post-World War IL 
ea by the United States and the other 
allies. 

The road toward peace and security 
always was a very difficult and strenuous 
one. The spirit of international stability 
and peace cannot be assured by empty 
political gestures, beautiful phrases, or 
hastily arranged summit meetings. Prac- 
tical steps toward peace are founded on 
much more solid foundation stones than 
anything which underlies the structure 
Brandt has set himself about erecting. 

The consequences of Willy Brandt's 
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political actions cannot be properly 
evaluated yet, and the award of the Novel 
peace prize under these circumstances 
can scarcely be viewed as anything more 
than an expression of support from a 
committee whose sympathies lie with the 
Chancellor’s desperate, politically moti- 
vated turn to the lft. 

For those of us who have observed and 
studied the political movement of the left 
for many years, this development did 
not come as a surprise. Brandt’s “Ost- 
politik” is currently undergoing a very 
critical examination by the Bundestag. 
Support for his policies seems to have 
diminished considerably in view of the 
Soviet initiatives in the Middle East, the 
Mediterranean Sea, and other parts of 
the world, and no doubt the award was 
seen as a means of bolstering that sag- 
ging support. 

I sincerely hope the analysts and critics 
of Willy Brandt's policies will not allow 
themselves to be confused or influenced 
by the decision of the Nobel Prize com- 
mittee when the political nature of that 
award is so clear. 


THE ISSUE OF NONDENOMINA- 
TIONAL PRAYER 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, on Novem- 
ber 8, the House of Representatives will 
consider a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States with 
respect to the offering of prayer in pub- 
lic buildings. The substantive language 
of this joint resolution is as follows: 

Section 1. Nothing contained in this Con- 
stitution shall abridge the right of persons 
lawfully assembled, in any public building 
which is supported in whole or in part 
through the expenditure of public funds, to 
participate in nondenominational prayer. 


Unfortunately, a certain amount of 
misunderstanding has arisen concerning 
the word “nondenominational” which I 
believe needs clarification. An excellent 
sermon discussing the meaning of this 
term was recently given by the Reverend 
Donald L. Powers at the Bethany United 
Church of Christ in Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. I commend Dr. Powers’ timely re- 
marks to my colleagues for their con- 
sideration: 


THE ISSUE OF NONDENOMINATIONAL PRAYER 


The sermon this morning is devoted to the 
plausability of nondenominational prayer in 
public meetings supported by public funds. 
I need not tell you, I am sure, that prayer is 
and has been common to all men throughout 
the age of man. 

The early Christians—including that of 
Jesus—made no distinction between the 
sacred and the secular. It is true that Jesus 
urged that the things that belong to Caesar 
should be honored as well as the things that 
belong to God. 

Among the Christians—the sacred was as- 
sociated with the permanent and the secu- 
lar with the impermanent. There was no sepa- 
ration of life into areas where prayer was 
acceptable and where it was unacceptable. 

With the early Church and continuing 
through the Middle Ages—the sacred referred 
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to that world of God which was unchange- 
able—the transcendent power of God—the 
absolutes which remain relevant to all ages— 
such as truth and justice and righteousness. 
The secular was of the changing world—the 
change of governments, the styles of life— 
eating, drinking and making merry. It did 
not mean that the sacred should not enter 
into the changing world—rather the sacred 
stood as watchman over the secular, which 
gave rise to the great prophetic movement of 
the Old Testament. 

It is too simple a distinction but in today’s 
world—especially that of the United States— 
the sacred is identified with the spiritual— 
usually the church or related religious bodies 
while the secular is identified with the 
temporal or the earthly. 

As soon as these distinctions are made, the 
question arises of the rights and privileges 
of each and because of this division within 
our thinking, the problem arises of the place 
of religious practice in the secular realm and 
of the influence of the secular in the sacred. 
So we have compartmentalized our lives. 

In the United States this distiction has 
been conceptualized as the doctrine of 
Church and State and considerable effort has 
been made to separate the two as if it were 
possible to divide man’s mind into separate 
categories. Hence, is Mr. John Smith two dif- 
ferent men? When he awakens in the morn- 
ing and drives to the rubber plant—is he 
secular man; and on Sunday morning—when 
he awakens and drives—hopefully—to the 
church or temple of his choice—is he now a 
sacred man? Can Mr. Smith shift his mind 
that easily and be an earthly man on Monday 
and a spiritual man on Sunday? Is he two or 
more men—wrapped up in confusion—not 
sure which he is; or is he one man—with one 
personality and of one mind—incapable per- 
haps of fragmenting himself into two or more 
separate beings with no common ground be- 
tween these separate compartments of his 
character? In the one case is he schizoid? In 
the other, is he centered in a common faith 
that remains constant whether in the rubber 
shop or in the church. This is the problem in 
the issue of prayer in public meetings. Inter- 
estingly enough, the issue is galvanized into 
whether or not the public meeting is tax- 
supported. 

There has been no objection to praying at 
the Rotary Convention where Catholics, Mor- 
mans, Protestants, Jews, Moslems, Christian 
Scientists, atheists and agnostics come to- 
gether. Usually such bodies find time during 
their meetings when a prayer is made to a 
higher being without objection from the 
diversified assemblage. Why then, if a simi- 
lar group of citizens come together under 
the shelter of a school house and offer prayer 
to the same Creator—should it be regarded 
as the sacred interferring with the secular, 
thus causing a few to become so insufferable 
in their opinions that they appeal to the 
Supreme Court in behalf of the Separation of 
Church and State. 

Interestingly enough too, though we are a 
country governed by law—the law in many or 
most of these cases is the divided opinion of 
nine rather elderly men, Often five of them 
rule one way and four of them rule the op- 
posite way. In such cases, would nine differ- 
ent elderly jurists interpret the law in a dis- 
similar way? It is a matter of interpretation. 
This is what happened in the decision 
reached by the Supreme Court regarding 
prayer in public meetings, It turned out to 
be the infringement of the Church into the 
realm of the State and the infringement of 
the State into the realm of the Church. 

It is this problem which is the issue of 
prayer in schools—supported by public funds. 
I say there is a greater issue, that of sepa- 
rating life into the spiritual and the tem- 
poral. 

For one thing, I do not believe that when 
the founders of the United States drafted the 
Constitution and its Bill of Rights they were 
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attempting to separate the spiritual from 
the temporal when they developed the doc- 
trine of the separation of Church and State. 

Surely, they were not pleading for man to 
keep his religion out of his daily life. If so, 
such thinking is contrary to the highest con- 
cept of religion—the study of truth—for God 
is truth. Religion that stays home from work 
is no religion worthy of mention. We do not 
mean the fanatic who projects his sectarian 
doctrines upon others but the one who lives 
his moral faith of respect for God and man 
in his work and play as well as in his devo- 
tion to his church. 

We are suffering today from this division 
of commitment. Shop keepers become pau- 
pers unless truthful operators are at the cash 
registers. Time and again I have been in- 
formed recently by concerned Akronites— 
that industry in Akron cannot compete and 
the large companies are going where they 
can get a good day's work for a good day’s 
pay. I have been told it is not high wages 
that is forcing industry out of Akron, but 
the non-performance of the wage workers. If 
production remains high—wages can remain 
high; but wages cannot remain high unless 
results are commensurate, This is a religious 
issue. It is the problem of separating the 
sacred from the secular—an extension of the 
separation of church and state. If we are to 
divide men’s loyalties at the church and state 
levels—mass man will not carry over his re- 
ligious convictions into his work relation- 
ships. I am not aware that Jesus recognized 
divisions in life—that of the spiritual and 
that of the temporal. For him, life was all re- 
ligious—whether cutting wood for his father 
or preaching sermons at the Sea of Galilee. 
A brick-layer is not more religious when 
building a church than he is when building 
a school-house. A school teacher that is less 
religious with a class of public school chil- 
dren than she is with a class of church school 
children is not likely to be respected by 
either group. The clergyman who proclaims 
from the pulpit what he does not personally 
represent is betraying the gospel to which he 
is committed. 

So it is with prayer. Though it is not to 
be forced, prayer should be as natural in a 
biology class as in a Bible class and when 
foolish distinctions are made between church 
school and public school—children are con- 
fused. We shall continue to have the kind of 
problems that America is facing as long as 
we divide ourselves into the sacred and the 
secular. The separation should be a division 
of labor and not of commitment. The divi- 
sion should be of training and competence 
not that of religious commitment. It is 
just as important to be taught the history 
of the Christian Church by a competent 
church historian as it is to be taught the 
history of the United States by a competent 
student of American history. We have 
learned to our dismay that honesty has not 
been honored in the writing of American 
history books—for a large and significant 
part of American history was eliminated from 
the history books—until our black brothers 
demanded that justice be done to their his- 
tory. The writers were evasive—non-moral. 
When commitment to the truth is lacking 
in the history books—soclety suffers, As you 
can see, I am for prayer—not forced but for 
prayer that speaks gratefully of the gift 
of life and acknowledges man’s stewardship 
of the good earth. If not a unity, at least 
the secular and sacred are complimentary 
and prayer is an acknowledgement of that 
Union, 

In the second place, prayer in public meet- 
ings—including that of tax supported insti- 
tutions is a symbolic recognition of the re- 
ligious heritage of the United States. I am 
not one who believes that prayer in public 
schools will greatly change the climate of 
morality in those schools; but I am con- 
vinced of the symbolic value of prayer. In 
many ways prayer is to our spiritual herit- 
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age what the American flag is to the re- 
public of the United States. 

And though the flag has been desecrated 
by duplicating its striped colors and its 
stars upon cloth and worn as sweat shirts, 
pants and neck ties; for most citizens of 
this country it is a revered symbol of what 
America stands for at its best. There is 
much that is wrong with America—permit- 
ting selfish people, power groups to use the 
freedoms of America as a pretext to do as 
they please at the expense of the general 
welfare of the republic; but at the heart of 
America is the freedom to do the right as 
God gives us to know the right and to ex- 
tend that liberty in thought and action to 
srr poor, downtrodden and all men of good- 
will, 

So it is with prayer and even more 50. 
When a class of school children are called 
to bow their heads in recognition of the 
supreme authority of the Universe from 
which all their inalienable rights come—it 
is an act of thankfulness that teaches re- 
sponsibility. One knows the little folks can 
pause in quiet for a moment as angels and 
then act like little demons on the play- 
ground—but consciously and sub-consciously 
there is the developing recognition of the 
source of life to whom they owe respect 
and reverence, And if adults give evidence 
in their lives of respect for the Creator, con- 
sideration for people and property is sure 
to improve. 

Then too, more than half of the enroll- 
ment of our schools consist of students who 
have little if any church training. The aver- 
age child in most protestant church schools 
is present on Sunday mornings less than 
half of the time. To me this is a serious 
moral situation. If parents were doing well 
at teaching the fundamentals of apprecia- 
tion and responsibility in the home—one 
could find some solace but there is consider- 
able evidence that the home for many is 
shockingly neglectful in training children 
to respect and honor the privileges of lib- 
erty which were won by blood, sweat and 
tears. 

Thus, the average child whose parents are 
members of some protestant church has little 
formal religious training, and this, coupled 
with the greater number of families not iden- 
tified with any religious body makes one won- 
der how the religious heritage of America 
can be perpetuated. 

It seems to me that prayer in the schools 
could at least expose the masses of our chil- 
dren to a symbolic recognition of where their 
rights and privileges originated. 

Now, in the third place—permitting prayer 
in the public schools—rather than violating 
the Constitution of the United States—from, 
my point of view would be fulfilling the Con- 
stitution. 

The framers of the Constitution were not 
legislating against religion but against a state 
religion that would discriminate against 
those of other Christian persuasions; and 
when the Constitution was adopted there was 
no issue of other non-Christian religions. 

The early settlers were in large part of 
English background and Thomas Jefferson 
did not want the Anglican Church of England 
to become the established church of the 
United States and for this we can be and 
should be most grateful—not because of op- 
position to the Anglicans but because it “not 
only prevented the state from enforcing reli- 
gious belief, but it kept the church from giv- 
ing religious sanction to the acts of the 
state.” (quote from Senator Mark Hatfield) 

One of our cherished freedoms is freedom 
of religion and though I deplore some of the 
things that freedom permits in America, I 
am grateful that our forefathers insured the 
fulfillment of religious expression. 

But the government of the United States 
is inconsistent in what it permits and does 
not permit regarding prayer in public meet- 
ings. Both Houses of Congress—the House of 
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Representatives and the Senate open their 
sessions with prayer offered by chaplains ap- 
pointed to these Houses; but presently, in 
the minds of many jurists it is unconstitu- 
tional for a class of school room children to 
open their day’s exercises with a simple 
prayer. This is inconsistent. 

It has been argued by some that the Su- 
preme Court did not ban prayer from the 
school rooms nine years ago, but only pray- 
ers prescribed or written by school personnel. 
This cannot be so because The New Jersey 
Supreme Court last year held unconstitu- 
tional a brief “non-denominational prayer 
offered by a school principal in New Jersey 
that had been previously presented before 
the United States Senate.” (from editorial 
in Akron Beacon Journal) 

The only sure way this inconsistency can 
be cleared up is for an amendment to be 
added to the Constitution removing the 
present inconsistency. 

Presently such an amendment is before 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States and will be voted upon November 8. 
Here it is: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), that the follow- 
ing Article is hereby proj as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as part of the Constitution when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the United States. 

Article, Section 1. Nothing contained in 
this constitution shall abridge the right of 
persons lawfully assembled in any public 
building which is supported in whole or in 
part through the expenditure of public funds, 
to participate in non-denominational prayer. 

Section 2. This Article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the several states 
within seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission to the States by the Congress. 

The Pledge of Allegiance to the United 
States of America to which we subscribe 
states that our country is “one nation under 
God.” Is it not inconsistent to ask boys and 
girls as well as adults to subscribe to a pledge 
that the nation is under God and not permit 
them to acknowledge that God in prayer? 

It has been said quite correctly that we live 
in a pluralistic religious society, and there- 
fore, we must be careful not to offend the 
religious sensitivity of the many. To me this 
is begging the question, for what we have 
in common can be emphasized and omit the 
particularisms that are not common to all. 
Even the Houses of Congress do not go this 
far, for I have read some of the prayers of- 
fered in the House and in the Senate and 
often those prayers close in the name of 
Jesus. This is unacceptable to many Jewish 
citizens. But the Article which I just read 
calls for non-denominational prayer—which 
means that the prayers should be directed 
only to God and not include references to 
Christ or the Virgin Mary, or to other ex- 
pressions which are meaningful to a partic- 
ular sect within the United States, but not 
generally common to all. 

One cannot hope to please everyone, but 
let us try to find some common denominator 
that does justice to our American religious 
heritage. 

It has been said, too, that to pray in the 
classroom may be offensive to those children 
whose parents are atheists. I, for one, respect 
the honest convictions of the atheist or ag- 
nostic, but the United States of America was 
founded by men who had some appreciation 
for the spiritual, and they wrote their beliefs 
into their declarations. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident; 
that all men are created equal; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these are life, 
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liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed. 

We must not play down, ignore or deni- 
grate the heritage which helped establish 
America as a foremost advocate of freedom. 
That stemmed from strong religious convic- 
tions that recognized that freedom is a gift 
from God and by obedience to that God— 
man protects and promotes life, liberty and 
happiness. 

Life was built around the love of mankind 
and not the love of things. Now we are re- 
versing the process and permitting econom- 
ics and material success to become our idols, 
rather than our spiritual aspirations of life, 
liberty and happiness. 

Last Thursday evening, Senator Mark Hat- 
field, the distinguished senator from Oregon, 
spoke at the University of Akron. The sen- 
ator delivered a great address and answered 
many questions, One thing he said stands out 
clearly. He said, “It is not the enemy on the 
outside of America that is endangering its 
life but the enemy of weakness on the in- 
side.” Hatfield called for the practice of 
love—agape—and for all people to support 
the effort of America to remove the injus- 
tices of our society—recognizing the spiritual 
foundations upon which our country was es- 
tablished, 

If you believe as I do that the non-de- 
nominational prayer amendment should be 
passed in the House of Representatives and 
in the Senate then so inform your congress- 
man and senators. Senator Hatfield said that 
the people must make themselves heard 
loudly and clearly of what they think is 
best from America and he cited examples 
where Congress—in spite of selfish lobby- 
ists—voted the will of the people when it 
became known that the people felt strongly 
about gut issues. Can we do less? 

I close this sermon with a prayer that I 
think would meet the qualifications of a non- 
denominational prayer and when I have com- 
pleted the reading of this prayer, I shall 
reveal its source. 

Let us pray: 

Heavenly Father, who hast graciously en- 
dowed mankind with reason and under- 
standing, send us the light of Thy truth, 
that we may gain insight into the wisdom 
of Thy ways. Banish from our hearts every 
desire and thought of evil, that we may truly 
revere Thy holy name. Forgive our sins, 
pardon our failings, and remove from us suf- 
fering and sorrow. May the erring and the 
wayward be led to know Thy loving-kindness, 
and to serve Thee in newness of heart; and 
may those who love virtue and do the right, 
ever be glad of Thy favor. Bless our land with 
plenty and our nation with peace; may 
righteousness dwell in our midst and virtue 
Teign among us. 

Thou knowest our needs before we utter 
them, and ordainest all things for the best. 
Praised be Thou, O Lord, who hearest prayer. 

This prayer was copied from The Union 
Prayerbook for Jewish Worship, Part I, Cin- 
cinnati 1947, page 349. 


OPPOSITION TO THE SO-CALLED 
PRAYER AMENDMENT 


HON. OTTO E. PASSMAN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 
Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following letter from the New Or- 
leans Baptist Theological Seminary re- 


garding the so-called prayer amendment. 
The letter follows: 
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NEW ORLEANS BAPTIST 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
New Orleans, La., October 19, 1971. 
Hon. Orro E. PASSMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Deak Mr. PassMAN: I note with keen 
interest that the House of Representatives 
will vote scon on H.J. R. 191, the so-called 
prayer amendment. I am writing to urge you 
to vote against this proposed amendment to 
the United States Constitution. 

I am fully sympathetic to the desire of 
many people to preserve the right of all per- 
sons to engage in genuine prayer. It is un- 
fortunate that many who have clamored for 
a prayer amendment such as H. J. R. 191 
have been mistaken in their belief that the 
Supreme Court prohibited voluntary prayer 
in the public schools or other public build- 
ings. As a matter of fact the Supreme Court 
was very careful to point out that it was only 
ruling against governmentally required reci- 
tation of an officially composed prayer. 

The present prayer amendment is not 
needed to affirm the right to engage in volun- 
tary prayer. That right is already adequately 
insured in the Bill of Rights in the first 
amendment, The present proposed amend- 
ment opens a pandora’s box of constitutional 
questions which it will take generations to 
untangle. It would appear to establish a re- 
ligion of “nondenominationalism” without 
defining what that is. It also puts the gov- 
ernment in the position of deciding what is 
and what is not acceptable prayer in a pub- 
lic place. It is not in keeping with the long 
established tradition of religious liberty and 
the separation of church and state in Amer- 
ica, It is not the business of any govern- 
mental official or agency to determine the 
place or content or leader for any form of 
prayer or other religious exercise. This is said 
with perfect clarity in the first amendment 
of the United States Constitution, “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof. . . .” 

I am aware that you signed the discharge 
petition to bring this bill to the floor. I 
would hope that your signature on the pe- 
tition was only for the purpose of bringing 
this bill to a vote and does not imply your 
support for it, I agree that Congress needs 
to face this issue and yote it down resolutely. 

The people at the grass roots level who 
have clamored for the passage of this bill 
need to be told of the inherent dangers con- 
tained in it. I do not understand how any- 
one who has seen the potential danger of 
this bill could support it. 

Sincerely, 
J. Terry YOUNG. 


THE NORTHERN IRELAND 
SITUATION 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, October 20, 1971 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, discrimi- 
nation and injustice continues in North- 
ern Ireland against the Catholic mi- 
nority. 

No place in the civilized world are citi- 
zens seized and thrown into jail without 
any chance to be heard. In many cases 
these people have committed no crime, 
yet they are denied the opportunity to 
get a hearing of any kind. They are 
thrown into dungeons as in the Dark 
Ages, This is the pressure being exerted 
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today upon the Irish patriots in Northern 
Ireland. 

People throughout the world should 
unite in their efforts to protest against 
this inhuman treatment. 

I urge that our State Department ex- 
press the sense of this body and of the 
American people that fundamental civil 
rights should be guaranteed, and that all 
the people of Ireland be given the oppor- 
tunity to decide for themselves on the 
unity of the entire nation. 


THE SUPREME COURT: NO SOUTH- 
ERNERS WANTED 


HON. TOM BEVILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 22, 1971 


Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent is once again faced with the task 
of appointing justices to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court due to the death of Justice 
Black and the retirement of Justice Har- 
lan. 

I would like to share with my col- 
leagues an interesting article which I 
read in a recent copy of Roll Call, con- 
cerning the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The article follows: 


THE Supreme Court: No SOUTHERNERS 
WANTED 


(By Allan C. Brownfeld) 


The death of Hugo Black and the retire- 
ment of John Marshall Harlan provide Presi- 
dent Nixon with the opportunity to appoint 
at least four Supreme Court Justices in his 
first term of office. This number has been 
equaled or surpassed only four times since 
George Washington appointed the first mem- 
bers of the high court. 

Yet, the President has, in reality, been pre- 
vented from exercising his own choice. He 
was prevented from appointing two men of 
his choice earlier in his term because the 
Senate refused to confirm them. The ap- 
pointments were, in many respects, undis- 
tinguished, but the reasons for opposing 
those appointments appear little better. 
Politics was clearly involved in both, and 
the stature of the Court has been seriously 
harmed. However much it may be said that 
the Court is “above politics.” it is clearly 
both by nature of those appointed to the 
Court and the arguments marshalled by 
those who seek to prevent such appointments 
that politics is deeply involved. It may, in 
fact, be all that is involved. The fact that 
politics was the primary element in the op- 
position to the President’s initial appoint- 
ments is evidenced by the fact that the very 
Senators who refused to confirm Clement 
Haynsworth and Harold Carswell did con- 
firm Abe Fortas and have defended the mis- 
conduct of William Dougias. 

Now, the President sought to appoint Rep. 
Richard Poff of Virginia to one of the cur- 
rent vacancies. Mr. Poff met the President's 
requirements in a number of respects. He 
was a Southerner and, with Justice Black 
gone, no Southerner sits on the Supreme 
Court. Poff’s philosophy of strict construc- 
tionism was precisely the philosophy which 
the President sought to enhance and 
strengthen and the Congressman was re- 
spected by fellow legislators, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans, both liberals and con- 
servatives. He was endorsed for the Supreme 
Court seat by no less a Democratic liberal 
spokesman than Rep. Emanuel Celler, chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee. Cel- 
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ler, together with Republican William McCol- 
loch, an architect of civil rights legislation 
called Poff “exceptionally well qualified for 
the High Court,” 

From everything available to us at this 
time it appears that Mr. Poff wanted the Su- 
preme Court seat and President Nixon wanted 
him to have it. But the President's will was 
once again thwarted by the very thing which 
is damaging the Supreme Court in the eyes 
of the American people: narrow, partisan 
politics. 

George Meany said that he and organized 
labor would oppose Poff. Roy Wilkins said 
that the NAACP and the civil rights com- 
plex would oppose him, and presidential 
hopefuls such as Senator George McGovern 
announced that they would reject his con- 
firmation, The reason: they did not agree 
with Mr. Poff’s views. They condemned him 
and announced their unwillingness to sup- 
port his confirmation only because of his 
vote on several civil rights bills. David 
Brinkley, in an editorial comment on NBC 
News, pointed out that Poff’s record on civil 
liberties subjects, opposition to “no-knock” 
legislation, and a host of other subjects, 
would have pleased the very liberals who 
were quick to condemn him. But politics in- 
truded, and politics, as we have seen, holds 
the center of the stage where Supreme 
Court appointments are concerned. 

There is much reason to lament the fate of 
the Court. The passing of Hugo Black and 
John Marshall Harlan leaves a great void in 
scholarship, in dignity, in respect for the 
law. “I don’t know where you're going to look 
for leadership,” lamented Professor Philip 
Kurland of the University of Chicago Law 
School, surveying the seven men remaining 
on the high court. There are, in fact, no 
articulate spokesmen on the present Court 
for either the liberal or conservative approach 
to judicial problems. 

The liberal bloc has been reduced to three: 
William O. Douglas, William J. Brennan, Jr., 
and Thurgood Marshall. Newsweek Magazine 
noted that “None of them is particularly 
noted for the distinction of his written 
opinions...” There is no conservative on the 
Court today to equal the stature of the late 
Felix Frankfurter, or the recently retired Jus- 
tice Harlan. President Nixon must consider 
the fact that in order to turn the Court 
around, to restore judicial self-restraint, to 
cause the Court to interpret and apply law 
rather than make law, he must appoint con- 
servative jurists of stature who will, in fact, 
take such initiatives. Instead, he has too 
often turned in other, more political, direc- 
tions. 

But for all that has been wrong with the 
President's approach to filling Supreme Court 
vacancies, the performance of self-proclaimed 
“liberals” in the Senate is far worse. For 
them, only justices of their own philosophi- 
cal approach will do, They eagerly accept the 
notion that there should be a “Negro” or 
“Jewish” or “Catholic” seat on the Court, 
and now argue that there should be a seat for 
a “woman,” indicating that almost any 
woman will do. Yet, when it comes to ap- 
pointing a Southerner their feeling is quite 
different. There is, it seems, no room for a 
Southerner on the Court, and a few short 
years since Richard Nixon has come to the 
Presidency, three Southerners have been re- 
fused entrance to that august body. Judges 
Haynsworth and Carswell were rejected. Rep. 
Poff withdrew, preferring not to be the cen- 
ter of a battle which has nothing to do with 
his individual qualifications but which holds 
him out as a scapegoat for Northern Sena- 
tors, and particularly for Democratic Presi- 
dential candidates. 

‘The South, it seems, clearly has become the 
pariah of the nation. Anti-Southernism is, 
in effect, the anti-Semitism, the racism, and 
the anti-Catholicism of our political and in- 
tellectual liberal establishment. Despite the 
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fact that violence has erupted in New York, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Newark, and Cincinnati 
rather than Richmond, Atlanta, Charleston, 
or Charlotte, we are told that the South is 
the portion of the country most guilty of 
racism. It may be convenient for Northern 
liberal Senators to shift guilt and assign it to 
the South but this is clearly not the truth, 
and Negroes know better than anyone else 
how untrue it is. A recent “Ebony Magazine” 
article, for example, shows how many thou- 
sands of Southern blacks who went North 
have returned South precisely because life is 
better for them in their own native region. 

The South has been misunderstood for a 
hundred years, and it has been politically 
profitable to misunderstand it. The indus- 
trialized North traditionally looked down 
upon the agrarian South. The North, with its 
mounting crime rate, slums, and impersonal 
society has for more than fifty years referred 
to the South as a provincial backwater. But 
life, for better or worse, is not that easy. In 
Gabriel Tolliver, the distinguished Southern 
writer Joel Chandler Harris notes that “In 
all ages of the world and in all places, there 
are men of restless and superficial minds who 
mistake repose and serenity for stagnation: 
no doubt then, as now, the most awful sen- 
tence to be passed on a community was to 
say that it was not progressive. But when you 
examine into the matter, what is called 
progress is nothing more or less than the 
multiplication of the resources of those who, 
by means of dicker and barter, are trying all 
the time, to overreach the public and their 
fellows, in one way and another. This sort of 
thing has now a double name; it is civiliza- 
tion, as well as progress, and those who take 
things as they find them in their morning 
newspaper, without going to the trouble to 
reflect for themselves, are no doubt duly im- 
pressed by terms large enough to fill both ear 
and mouth at one and the same time.” 

And so, in 1971, those who oppose paro- 
chialism, provincialism, prejudice and racism 
proclaim proudly that no Southerner of tra- 
ditional views need apply for a vacancy on 
the Supreme Court. If this is “liberalism,” 
someone will have to redefine the term, It 
sounds like something far different, and far 
less noble. 


PENNSYLVANIA SENATE ADOPTS A 
RESOLUTION PROTECTING WILD 
HORSES IN OUR WESTERN STATES 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Mark Gruell, Jr., 
Secretary of the Senate of Pennsylvania, 
has advised me the Senate of Pennsyl- 
vania unanimously adopted on Oc- 
tober 12, 1971, a resolution to protect the 
beautiful wild horses which roam freely 
in our Western States. Legislation to 
protect these horses passed the House on 
October 4 and should be going into con- 
ference very soon. Therefore, I am call- 
ing to the attention of my colleagues the 
Memorial from the Senate of Pennsyl- 
vania expressing interest in this impor- 
tant legislation: 

MEMORIAL 
SENATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Harrisburg, Pa., March 30, 1971. 

Once again part of our American heritage 
is being destroyed. In ten of our Western 
states packs of wild horses roam freely; how- 
ever, they are rapidly being kilied and proc- 
essed for dog food. Just a few years ago there 
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were over two million of these animals and 
now there are less than twenty thousand. 
These horses are historically and esthetically 
valuable. We cannot allow them to be 
brought any closer to the brink of extinction. 
At this very time the Congress of the United 
States is considering legislation which would 
protect these animals; 

Now therefore, the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania memorializes the 
Congress of the United States to pass the 
legislation now before it which would protect 
the valuable and beautiful wild horses which 
roam freely in the West so that this part of 
our ecology may stay with us; 

And further directs that a copy of this 
resolution, Serial No. 20, sponsored by Sen- 
ators Louis G. Hill, W. Louis Coppersmith, 
Henry C. Messinger, Henry J. Clanfrani, 
Thomas P. McCreesh, Patrick J. Stapleton, 
Joseph F. Smith and Thomas M, Nolan and 
adopted by the Senate of Pennsylvania the 
twelfth day of October, one thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-one, be transmitted to 
the presiding officer of each House of Con- 
gress of the United States, and to each Sen- 
ator and Representative from Pennsylvania 
serving in the Congress of the United States. 

Attest: 

Marx GRUELL, Jr. 
Secretary of the Senate. 


ANNE M. ROBERTS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. CAREY of New York, Mr. Speaker, 
the Nation lost a devoted and competent 
public servant when Anne M. Roberts 
was spent in performing arduous duties 
died on October 17. Her entire adult life 
that would meet public needs. She served 
with distinction as the New York Re- 
gional Deputy Administrator of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, and its predecessor, the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency from 1962 to 
1964 and from 1966 until her death. Dur- 
ing the 2 years that she was away from 
the housing agency she served as director 
of New York City’s Antipoverty Opera- 
tions Board and subsequently as director 
of the city’s economic opportunity com- 
mittee. 

Her career of public service started as 
a school teacher in Cincinnati after grad- 
uation from the University of Cincinnati. 
She joined the Federal service to work 
for the Office of Price Administration, 
and transferred to HHFA as a relocation 
officer in the urban renewal program in 
1950, Her competence was recognized and 
she was given positions of higher respon- 
sibility, becoming Deputy Regional Ad- 
ministrator in 1962, a position that she 
filled during the Kennedy, Johnson, and 
Nixon administrations. In 1967 she was 
one of five women who received the an- 
nual Federal Woman’s Award for out- 
standing Federal Service. 

Throughout her HHFA-HUD career, 
Anne Roberts exercised great skill in key 
roles of administering programs to re- 
build the slums, provide housing for the 
poor and eradicate poverty. Her ability to 
work with a large staff at HUD, with lo- 
cal officials and with citizen groups made 
her a most valuable and effective Federal 
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official. Her loss will be felt greatly in the 
New York region, in HUD and by all who 
have a concern with housing and urban 
problems. 


LEGISLATION— 


GUN CONTROL 


RARICK REPORTS TO HIS PEOPLE 


HON. JOHN R. RARICK 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. RARICK. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
reported to my people on gun legislation. 
I insert my report in the Recorp at this 
point: 


RARICK REPORTS TO His PEOPLE on GUN 
CONTROL LEGISLATION 


The programs to socialize every facet of 
American life continue and with great suc- 
cess. The drive for Federal gun control regu- 
lations continues, so I thought I’d make my 
report to you today about gun control legis- 
lation here in Congress. 

Gun control legislation is a vital concern 
to all citizens. Anti-gun laws as proposed by 
some bills are designed to set up conditions 
needed for taking away the citizens’ fire- 
arms—your guns. The law-abiding citizen 
would thus be denied his constitutional 
right to keep and bear arms, not only for 
his own and his family’s protection, but even 
to the extent of using firearms as a sporting 
pleasure. 

The anti-gun syndrome in Congress uses 
every appropriate emotional issue to renew 
a cry for control of firearms. With a well- 
organized team effort and favorable publicity 
in the communications media, the anti-gun 
lobby constantly bombards the public with a 
progapanda barrage designed to turn public 
opinion in favor of more anti-gun laws and 
more gun control legislation. 

Most of us still remember the wave of 
hysteria which swept the country right after 
the assassinations of President Kennedy, 
Senator Kennedy, and Martin Luther King. 
Remember how Huntley, Brinkley, and 
Cronkite played up the gun fear issue on 
one-sided news programs. They screamed to 
high heaven that since a gun took the life 
of each of these public figures, then all guns 
were bad and all guns must go. They had 
citizens so brainwashed that some actually 
surrendered their firearms to the govern- 
ment. 

This clever TV propaganda accomplished 
its purpose—it created a national guilt com- 
plex. It conditioned the minds of millions of 
Americans to believe that somehow America 
is a crime-infested society In which all the 
people are responsible for the actions of a 
few. As a consequence of this line of warped 
reasoning, all Americans should give up their 
guns to cleanse themselves of guilt. The TV 
propagandists never explained how taking 
away guns of law abiding citizens would stop 
criminals—nor did some citizens ask this of 
themselves. 

The people were not told there are 20,000 
laws in the U.S. dealing with gun control 
nor that a real cause for increased crime is 
failure to permit our policemen to enforce 
these existing laws against known and re- 
peating criminals. 

Another movement for federal gun control 
followed the Milton Eisenhower’s Commis- 
sion on Violence report which blamed crime 
not on criminals but on guns. Somehow it 
has been made to appear that if the govern- 
ment collected all the guns, the gun crimes 
would decrease, 

The latest effort to outlaw guns by the 
anti-gun people is to blame the recent out- 
break of shootings of police officers on guns. 
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Again, many of the anti-gun people defend 
with crocodile tears the outlaw who pulls the 
trigger. According to this line of reasoning 
we should outlaw cars and airplanes because 
50 many deaths have been caused by automo- 
bile wrecks and airplane crashes—or liquor 
because some crimes are committed by drunk- 
ards. But, we don’t hear cries for rigid en- 
forcement of the narcotics laws because of 
addict crimes. Instead the program is always 
rehabilitate the offender. In fact, some of 
the same people who call for outlawing guns 
advocate legalizing marijuana. 

One of the many gun control bills intro- 
duced in Congress, H.R. 8828, would provide 
for registration of all firearms, including 
shotguns, with the U.S. Treasury Department 
by September 1, 1973, and is aimed at the 
eventual outlawing of private ownership of 
handguns entirely. It would require regis- 
tration of all ammunition sales including 
rifle and shotgun ammunition sales which 
were eliminated from the 1968 Gun Control 
Act. While Congress exempted rifle and shot- 
gun ammunition from registration, the re- 
quirement still applies on all .22 rimfire 
ammunition as well as handgun ammunition. 
The House of Representatives voted last year 
to delete the record-keeping requirement on 
22's but the session ended before the Senate 
took action. H.R. 8828 calls for a two year 
imprisonment and a fine up to $2000 for 
every owner of any kind of gun whatsoever 
if he fails to register the firearm with the 
Treasury Department. Of course, registration 
would cost a fee and provide another means 
of tax revenue. 

Another bill, H.R. 8501, would require na- 
tional registration of all firearms and would 
establish licensing standards for the pos- 
session of firearms. 

After a 3% year study, which cost tax- 
payers an estimated $850,000, the National 
Commission on the Reform of Federal Crimi- 
nal Laws recommended in its final report to 
Congress on January 7, 1971, the outlawing 
of private ownership of handguns except for 
the police and the military as well as the 
registration of all rifles and shotguns owned 
by private persons. 

The Commission, like many other backers 
of federal gun control laws, concluded falsely 
that fewer firearms would result in fewer 
murders. One U.S. Senator has even proposed 
a law to register “every gun in America.” 
Registration, as lessons of history prove, is 
the first step toward total confiscation. 

Gun registration laws in New York and 
Washington, D.C. prove that laws do not 
prevent criminals from procuring guns. It is 
ridiculous to believe that a criminal who 
would violate the law to rob, rape and kill 
would obey gun control laws. But, for the 
sake of argument, let's suppose a criminal 
was unable to own a gun because of gun 
registration regulations. If he was deter- 
mined to act, he need only steal a gun. The 
papers frequently report police stations or 
National Guard armories robbed of firearms. 
Or, if he couldn’t find a gun to kill with, 
he'd use some other weapons. We read of 
murders by switchblade, razor and knife, but 
ae one has suggested a switchblade control 
aw. 

The New York Daily News of August 1, 
1971, estimated that in New York City there 
were 400,000 legally registered rifles and 
shotguns; and that since the registration of 
firearms, which began in February of 1968, 
no legally owned rifie or shotgun had been 
used in a homicide in New York City. 

This is strong evidence that murders are 
caused by criminals not by guns just as auto- 
mobile accidents are caused by careless mo- 
torists and not by automobiles. As it is the 
man behind the wheel of the auto, so it is 
the man pulling the trigger who needs con- 
trolling by law. Auto drivers we license, but 
none of the anti-gun people has yet sug- 
gested teaching firearm control and marks- 
manship to prevent carelessness. What needs 
to be done ts to punish criminals—criminals 
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need controlling, not the guns of lew abiding 
citizens. 

Another indication that registration of 
guns doesn't curtail crime is provided by a 
recent FBI crime report for the first quarter 
of 1971. Chicago, New York City, and Phila- 
delphia registered 623 murders during the 
three months covered by the report as com- 
pared to only 531 for the similar period in 
1970—This was in spite of the fact that these 
3 cities also have the strictest gun control 
laws in the nation. If gun control laws were 
the answer to reducing crime, murders in 
these cities should have decreased rather than 
increased. Furthermore, where there are rigid 
gun laws, criminals with guns assume that 
their victims are likely to be unarmed mak- 
ing the criminal bolder and commission of 
the crime easier. 

As I stated earlier, the current propaganda 
line being fed by anti-gun advocates to the 
American people in appealing for more rigid 
gun control laws is that more and more po- 
licemen are being killed with guns. No one 
reminds the people that most officers are un- 
der orders not to draw or shoot unless first 
shot at. The people are not told that of the 
arrested killers of policemen, 81% had been 
arrested previously and 57% had been con- 
victed mainly of crimes of violence. This 
means, of course, that most of the cop shoot- 
ers had guns illegally under Federal laws and 
many State or local laws. Most of the guns 
traced to Black Panthers, who during the 
past three years murdered nine law officers 
and wounded fifty-six more with gun shots, 
were found to have been acquired by theft. 
Registration of firearms wouldn't have helped 
these officers, but taking the handcuffs off 
the police officers might have prevented sev- 
eral deaths and woundings of our police. 

The National Police Officers Association of 
America summarized the case against gun 
control laws in a resolution: 

“Restrictive anti-gun laws do not succeed 
in disarming the criminal but do disarm the 
law-abiding citizen.” 

Concerned and informed Americans know 
that so long as local police forces are strong 
and independent and controlled by the peo- 
ple at the local level and so long as indi- 
vidual Americans have the right to own and 
possess firearms, there can be no takeover 
by criminals nor by totalitarian forces. And 
this would be so regardless of so-called U.N. 
treaties and disarmament deals including 
SALT. This would be so regardless of plans 
of regional planners to merge and central- 
ize local police forces into ever larger metro 
and regional forces under control of ap- 
pointed rather than elected officials, lead- 
ing eventually to a national police force— 
the direct opposite of our local police. This 
being so, the full implementation of many of 
the present socialistic concentrations of pow- 
er in Washington bureaucrats must be de- 
layed until firearms are taken from the cit- 
izens. 

History time and time again confirms that 
the confiscation of firearms inevitably leads 
to enslavement of people. One necessarily 
follows the other because only an apathetic 
people would ever surrender their firearms 
and after that, police state control comes 
rapidly. 

Cuban gun laws under Batista were in- 
tended to prevent Castro guerrillas from ob- 
taining firearms, but only the loyal Cubans 
registered their guns. Castro's revolution- 
aries did not abide by the law. So, Castro has 
all the guns and the Cubans do not even 
have Cuba, 

In Czechoslovakia, a firearms registration 
and control law gave the Communist occu- 
pying forces a prepared list to locate guns 
and disarm citizens making them defense- 
less to the Communist takeover. 

Increasing numbers of informed Ameri- 
cans are becoming aware of the approaching 
police state in the United States. The dem- 
onmstrators and so-called civil rights activ- 
ists are being exploited as a means to con- 
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centrate more and more power. The persist- 
ent drive for registration of firearms along 
with the promotion of a national police 
force should be warning enough. If gun laws 
are passed and the police state is established, 
the flame of individual liberty will have been 
extinguished. But, this need not and must 
not occur, 

America is now in the process of disarm- 
ing itself as well as its citizens. The Gun 
Control Act of 1968 allowed the federal gov- 
ernment a foot in the door of the home of 
individual Americans to take away their guns 
just as the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 permits a federal foot in 
the door of the local police precinct, And, 
advocates of regional planning are working 
for the phasing out of the local sheriff, who 
has the vital function of the Posse Comitatus 
of deputizing every able-bodied citizen to 
protect his people if conditions should so 
warrant. Rioters, insurrectionists, and even 
federal authorities mut yield to parish or 
county law enforcement in the nuts and 
bolts enforcement of the law. Centralized 
tyranny cannot stand against the people 
power of approximately 3,000 parish and 
county governments in the United States, 
nor should it be allowed to. 

The Second Amendment of the Bill of 
Rights to the U.S, Constitution provides that 
the “right of people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed.” To guarantee that 
our citizens retain this right, I have intro- 
duced H.R. 377, to exempt ammunition from 
Federal regulation under the Gun Control 
Act of 1968 and H.R. 378, to repeal in its en- 
tirety the Gun Control Act of 1968. 

The price of our people keeping their guns 
is far less than the risk of taking the guns 
and chancing a police state. 


MANIPULATING STATISTICS ON 
THE NATION’S ECONOMY 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the As- 
sociated Press carried a startling an- 
nouncement early this week which 
should be of grave concern to all of us. 

After quoting a Labor Department re- 
port which shows that the jobless rate 
for black workers rose from 11.9 to 14.1 
percent in the last quarter, the Depart- 
ment announced it will not keep those 
statistics in 1973. 

I am placing in the Record today the 
AP story which shows an effort to con- 
ceal vital facts on the economy. 

I hope the Labor Committee will inves- 
tigate this new procedure. 

The AP article follows: 


Jostess Rate Up FOR Poor BLACKS 


The unemployment rate for Negroes in 
poor neighborhoods increased by more than 
2 percent during the third quarter of 1971, 
while decreasing more than 1 percent for 
whites living in the same areas, the Labor 
Department says. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics report, is- 
sued yesterday, said the overall jobless rate 
for poverty neighborhoods in the 100 largest 
cities edged up from 10.1 percent to 104 
during three months ending in September. 

The jobless rate for black workers rose 
from 11.9 to 14.1 percent, while it 
from 9.1 to 8 percent for whites. Nationally, 
unemployment was about 6 percent of the 
work force. 

The bureau said that after ome more re- 
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port, for the last quarter, the reports will be 
discontinued until about 1973 because the 
formula on which the figures are compiled 
will be updated with information from the 
1970 census. 


ADDRESS OF HON. SILVIO CONTE 


HON. MICHAEL HARRINGTON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the statement of Congressman 
Sitvio Conte before the Small Business 
Subcommittee of the Senate Banking, 
Housing, and Urban Affairs Committee 
in Boston. Mass., last week regarding the 
critical oil situation in New England and 
the financial burden it places on all 
American consumers. 

As Mr. Conte states, the “unprece- 
dented privileges and protection” ex- 
tended to the domestic oil industry, the 
continuation of the archaic and oppres- 
sive oil import quota policy and the 
present administration’s disregard of the 
unique oil problems of New England form 
a picture of favoritism to the majors 
which allows them to insulate themselves 
from domestic competition and merci- 
lessly squeeze the American consumers’ 
pocketbooks. 

Mr. Conte points up the immediate 
need for some realistic changes in Gov- 
ernment oil policy for relief of New Eng- 
land and the rest of the country. As he 
puts it, it is “for all of us to carry the 
message beyond New England so that all 
Americans will realize the pervasive ad- 
verse effects they suffer” because of pres- 
ent oil policy. 

I commend Mr. Conte’s speech to my 
colleagues: 


REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE SILVIO O. CONTE 


Mr. Chairman, it is a great pleasure for me 
to appear before you again to discuss gov- 
ernment oil policy and what can be done to 
alleviate, if not eliminate, the terrible bur- 
den which it has placed on all American con- 
sumers, especially those of us in New Eng- 
land. 

I also want to commend both you and Sen- 
ator Brooke for your outstanding leadership 
in this effort. Reluctantly, let me also com- 
mend you for your good judgment in recruit- 
ing one of the most valued staff members 
of the House Small Business Committee on 
which I serve as ranking Republican, your 
able new counsel T. J. Oden. 

It is especially fitting that you have 
brought these hearings to the capital of the 
Commonwealth, New England's largest city. 
Nowhere are our citizens more adversely af- 
fected by government oil policy—except, I 
might add, in my own area of Western Mas- 
sachusetts. Since October 1 of this year the 
new low-sulphur residual oil requirements 
in my area are lower than comparable stand- 
ards, not only in New York State but also 
in Vermont and New Hampshire. And the 
bulk of residual coming to these areas, as 
well as to Western Massachusetts, is shipped 
out of Albany. With no area but Western 
Massachusetts requiring such low sulphur 
oil out of Albany we face an acute supply 
problem there, to say nothing of price. 

It is, of course, critical that we as New 
England representatives in the Congress pay 
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attention to this and other special problems 
affecting our region. As of the time of the 
writing of this statement, we still have had 
no word on the pending decision on our re- 
quest for an expanded No. 2 oil import pro- 
gram for 1972. I need not belabor our vital 
requirements in this area. They are familiar 
to all of us, But there is simply no excuse for 
further delay. Every day that goes by with- 
out a decision is precious time lost in the ef- 
fort to secure commitments of lower cost for- 
eign oil, especially from Europe where we 
hope to be able to secure some of that su- 
ply. 

Another immediate problem to our region 
is the movement by the Interlor Department 
in the ominous direction of reimposing 
quotas on residual oil. All of us here worked 
far too long in the early sixties to get the 
burden of those quotas lifted to see their 
return. Recently I drafted a letter of com- 
ment to Interior Department’s Oil Import 
Administration, signed by all of my New Eng- 
land House colleagues and over half of the 
New York delegation, in opposition to this 
dangerous step and calling for public hear- 
ings. And I know that you led a similar ef- 
fort, Mr. Chairman, in the Senate. 

I presume the response you received was 
similar to mine: this is allegedly not a 
change in policy, so hearings are not re- 
quired. I also sent a copy of the letter of 
comment to General Lincoln, Chairman of 
the Oil Policy Committee, and his reply may 
be worth noting. While repeating the same 
line about no change in policy, General Lin- 
coln did assure me that—and I quote—"no 
decision ... to modify substantively con- 
trols over the importation of residual fuels 
into District 1” will be made “without the 
full and careful consideration of the Oil 
Policy Committee.” 

In view of the track record of the OPC 
this is small comfort—but it is some assur- 
ance that this move will not be made hastily. 
On the question of whether Interior will ac- 
tually adopt the proposed amendments, the 
answer is anyone’s guess, Perhaps, however, 
the massive opposition to it we have helped 
to generate might have the effect of postpon- 
ing it indefinitely. While we all hope so, we 
must keep close watch on developments in 
this field. 

But, while we must remain vigilant about 
New England's special problems, I am con- 
vinced it is essential for ell of us to carry 
the message beyond New England, so that 
all Americans will realize the pervasive ad- 
verse effects they suffer, not only as a result 
of the oil import quotas system, but also as 
a result of a vast array of both federal and 
state laws extending unprecedented priv- 
ileges and protection to the domestic oil 
industry. 

Before turning to one major aspect of this 
network of privileges, I must make one more 
comment on the regional aspect of this na- 
tional problem. Mr. Chairman, I have had 
the opportunity to examine the testimony of 
the Humble Oil witness who recently ap- 
peared before you in Washington. In oppos- 
ing the No, 2 oil import program this gentle- 
men had the colossal arrogance to say that 
he and Humble were against special privileges 
to any—and I quote—“special interest 
group,” referring to those of us in the North- 
east, Such monumental hyprocrisy is abso- 
lutely staggering. No industry in the world 
has had more “special interest” legislation 
adopted than has his own, 

And, while I am on the subject of regional 
disparities, all of us should remember that 
the States of Texas and Louisiana both have 
severance taxes, so their state revenues de- 
pend heavily on the profits which the major 
oil companies generate, Moreover, Texas does 
not even have an income tax, Why on earth 
should we in New England be forced to sub- 
sidize Texas and Louisiana taxpayers 
through the payment of unconscionably 
high oil prices? 
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But I am not here simply to rage against 
the power these few major oil companies 
have acquired, I believe it is more important 
for us to seek to understand where that 
power is derived. Rather than simply seeking 
temporary relief from the immediate situa- 
tion through the granting of a small addi- 
tional amount of foreign oil, I am convinced 
we must instead identify the causes why do- 
mestic oil and gas are not actively compet- 
itive and then publicize the record as wide- 
ly as possible. If we can tell that story effec- 
tively, we should be able to produce an un- 
precedented consumers and taxpayers revolt. 

We in New England and ali U.S. Consumers 
are at the end of a long supply line for en- 
ergy. Oil, produced domestically or abroad, 
is the largest single energy component, Out 
of that commodity, we must draw the basic 
energy requirements for home heating and 
electricity, for industrial power, and for 
transportation. Every product of a New Eng- 
land factory bears a heavy penalty for this 
energy cost, a penalty heavier for this area 
than for any other part of the United States. 

The length of the physical supply line is 
equalled by the length and complexity of the 
chain of industrial organization which must 
operate to bring us the basic energy supply. 
That industrial tion, highly pro- 
tected and enormously profitable, functions 
without active competition. Over the past 40 
years, although actual costs of producing 
energy raw materials and processing it into 
raw materials have been nearly level, if not 
actually lower, because of vast technological 
advances, the prices we pay have continually 
increased, And what was then, 40 years ago, 
an aggressively competitive industry, with 
independents at all levels competing inten- 
sively to furnish the basic needs at low 
prices, has now become a highly integrated, 
non-competitive operation, in which giant 
individual companies act jointly, in close 
combination, in exploration, production, 
transportation, refining, and even, in some 
instances, in marketing, the Individual prod- 
ucts, 

The concentration in the petroleum indus- 
try, aided by an ineffective antitrust enforce- 
ment policy, in combination with a series of 
special interest legislation has given the ma- 
jors the ability to set prices free of the bur- 
dens of competitive forces, This has not only 
caused hardships in New England but 
throughout the country. To cite just two ex- 
amples, residual oil prices are much higher 
outside the east coast where it is still under 
quota, and, as the Task Force noted, all 
Americans pay something in the order of 
three to four cents a gallon more for gaso- 
line because of quotas. Import quotas are not 
the whole story, of course. Some basic ques- 
tions must be raised about the entire scheme 
of government oil policy to explain why we in 
New England, and all Americans, are in this 
predicament. 

One of many ways to begin is to ask why 
must heating oil in New England be so much 
more expensive than it is just across the 
border in Canada? We all know the consum- 
er’s agony of witnessing cheap foreign oil 
being landed in Portland, and piped right up 
to Montreal where it is sold for far less than 
we pay. The obvious answer, the cause of this 
discrimination, is the oil import quota 
system. 

But this “answer” only gives rise to an- 
other question: why are import quotas so 
important? To “protect National Security” 
is the high-sounding reason we are given. We 
protect our energy future by most heavily 
using our domestic energy base now. I submit 
that as much “National Security” lies in New 
England’s homes and factories as in Texas 
oll fields. But even if I'm wrong, it is clear 
that the system of governmental laws and 
regulations does not insure, but in fact 
threatens that very security. 
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A principal reason for the existence of quot- 
as is to guarantee the effectiveness of state 
production controls, or prorationing. With- 
out the quotas, as President Nixon’s Task 
Force noted in urging their replacement by 
a tariff, prorationing would fall like a house 
of cards. Its purpose, to artificially hold down 
production to keep up demand and prices— 
would be defeated by unlimited imports. 

While an end to quotas is therefore the 
most obvious route to ending prorationing, 
more than a decade of fighting quotas has 
shown us all what a tremendous challenge 
that is. There is reason to expect over the 
next several years a great increase in imports. 
Even some of the majors concede this must 
come. Perhaps, as this develops, the obvious 
logic of lifting quotas completely may 
prevail. 

But for the short run, our best chance to 
break up the combination of government 
fortifications against competition and price 
and supply relief may well be to try and 
defeat prorationing more directly. 

As we all know, state production controls 
interfere with interstate commerce which, 
under our Constitution, lies solely in the fed- 
eral domain. Such conduct would be prohib- 
ited without the express delegation of this 
authority contained in the Connally Hot Oil 
Act of 1935. 

The Connally Act, which bans the inter- 
state shipment of “hot oil,” that is, oil pro- 
duced in violation of state production con- 
trols, is quite a contradictory document. 
While prorationing has been supported by 
the theory that it is strictly a conservation 
practice, even the state regulatory agencies, 
as well as the President's Task Force, have ad- 
mitted this is a charade. Indeed the Connally 
Act itself, while ostensibly designed solely 
to prevent waste, expressly recognized the 
danger of price fixing through unduly restric- 
tive production controls. Section 4 of the 
Act (15 U.S.C. Section 715c) directs the Pres- 
ident to suspend the Act whenever he finds 
production so limited that it produces such 
a gap between supply and demand that it 
results in an undue burden on interstate 
commerce. 

In December, 1970, when the President re- 
moved federal offshore oil production from 
voluntarily complying with state proration- 
ing, he said that these controls are not 
needed for national security and—and here 
I am quoting—that these controls “actually 
interfere with the freedom of our domestic 
market system.” 

Mr. Chairman, I don't know what could 
be a clearer indication that the President 
had, in fact, found there is an undue bur- 
den or interstate commerce here. When I 
called this to his attention, and urged him 
to suspend the Act, I was unsuccessful. 

The President’s failure here, of course, is 
not unique. No President has ever suspended 
the Connally Act. What is more shocking, 
however, is that no President has ever even 
complied with another provision of the Act, 
Section 5 (15 U.S.C. Section 715d), that re- 
quires the careful gathering of data on which 
to make an informed judgment whether or 
not there is an undue burden on commerce. 

It is one thing for critics like us to claim 
that suspension is called for. It is quite an- 
other for any Chief Executive to flatly refuse 
to perform his duty and study the question. 

This sad history of non-enforcement is 
why I am convinced that the Connally Act 
must be repealed. Ninety of my House col- 
leagues baye joined me in co-sponsoring a 
bill to do this. Senator Proxmire has also 
introduced this legislation, and I commend 
its support to this Committee. 

I have stressed the Connally Act here not 
only because it is such a key element in 
the price and control system, but also, be- 
cause it fortunately falls within the juris- 
diction of the House Commerce Subcom- 
mittee on Communications and Power. We 
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in New England are indeed fortunate that 
its Chairman is Torbert Macdonald of Mas- 
sachusetts. Moreover, its ranking minority 
member is Hastings Keith, also of Massachu- 
setts, and Congressman Robert Tiernan of 
Rhode Island is also a member. All three are 
co-sponsors of my bill to repeal the Con- 
nally Act, 

There is also legislation pending in the 
Macdonald subcommittee to renew what is 
called the Interstate Oil Compact. The Com- 
pact bill merely authorizes the convening 
of an Interstate Oil Compact Commission 
made up of state officials from all oil-produc- 
ing states. Such a Commission does not ap- 
pear to require any federal approval. The 
best evidence of this is that the Executive 
Committee of the Compact Commission has 
already held another meeting since the Com- 
pact expired in September, 1971. 

While it is essentially an unnecessary body, 
without any power whatsoever, the major 
oil companies haye attached great symbolic 
importance to its re-enactment. My own 
view is that the Compact serves chiefiy to 
divert our attention from the real evil done 
to the consumer by state prorationing. 

Despite what I am sure has been intense 
industry pressure, Chairman Macdonald has 
resisted acting on the Compact, and is still 
considering holding expanded hearings on 
the bill to repeal the Connally Act. 

It has long seemed to me ridiculous that, 
despite the so-called concern for national 
security, the mechanisms for controlling oll 
price and supply—import quotas and pro- 
rationing, are responsibilities divided be- 
tween the federal government and the states. 
The obvious need for a coherent, single, na- 
tional energy policy, which all of us now rec- 
ognize, convinces me that we should end this 
dual system of government controls. 

In any event, quotas and prorationing are 
so interrelated, I am hopeful that the Mac- 
donald subcommittee might examine this 
whole structure. If this entire scheme is ex- 
posed to close scrutiny, all of us, at the least, 
will be in a better position to increase the 
ranks of those who understand, and will 
hopefully oppose, the entire price-supply 
control machinery or quotas and pro- 
rationing. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that this discussion 
of somewhat familiar territory has not only 
helped to put the dimensions of our prob- 
lem in perspective, but also perhaps sug- 
gested a strategy of opposing the present 
system which all of us might find useful. 

Before closing, I’d like to return to the 
subject of quotas, to note one further in- 
consistency relating to the result it pro- 
duces, 

The more complete rationale for quotas is 
that higher prices through quotas are needed 
to produce sufficient profits to encourage fur- 
ther domestic exploration and development, 
Isn't it interesting, though, that the majors 
are eager to spend tremendous sums to drill 
for and produce oil in the North Sea, in the 
Atlantic off Canadian shores, and elsewhere— 
all to be sold on the world market at prices 
far cheaper than domestic prices. Why don't 
we see similar serious exploration efforts in 
the lower forty-eight? 

We all Know the real answer to that—the 
answer is that the majors have a beautiful 
system, insulating themselves from compe- 
tition here at home. They are able to squeeze 
the most they can from the American con- 
sumers, and, at the same time, do very well 
abroad. 

In closing, Mr, Chairman, I again want to 
thank you for bringing these hearings to 
New England, which is indeed the area most 
adversely affected by government oil policy, 
But I know you share my view that it is we 
in New England who must carry the message 
throughout the nation. It is a pleasure for 
me to join you in that effort. 
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KILLER 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than 5 weeks the House Subcommittee on 
Public Health and Environment has 
worked on fashioning the best possible 
legislation designed to give this Nation an 
effective program to fight cancer. 

The committee has now reported the 
bill, H.R. 10681 and the work of the 
Honorable Davin E. SATTERFIELD III of 
Virginia played an important part in this 
bill. 

The Richmond Times-Dispatch carried 
a very concise editorial on the Cancer 
Attack Act of 1971 and recommends its 
passage. I would like to include the edi- 
torial into the Recorp at this time for 
the information of my colleagues: 

KILLER 


The federal government is intensifying its 
fight against a deadly enemy—cancer, 

President Nixon is expected to announce at 
Ft. Detrick, Md., today that this biological 
warfare research center will be converted to 
cancer research. 

In Congress, a House subcommittee, of 
which Virginia’s Third District Rep. David E, 
Satterfield III is a member, has just pro- 
duced an alternative to the President's anti- 
cancer bill which passed the Senate 79-to-1. 

Each of these developments could signif- 
icantly aid mankind in its war against the 
most dreaded of all diseases. 

Ft. Detrick’s sophisticated research facili- 
ties are no longer fully needed for biological 
warfare work, since the nation is turning 
away from biological weapons, at least for of- 
fense. So Ft. Detrick, which heretofore has 
helped scientists produce means of destruc- 
tion, henceforth will aid in the search for 
ways to save life. Chalk one up for humanity. 

Regrettably, the overall plan for the federal 
role in combatting cancer has become in- 
volved in controversy. Nobody is for can- 
cer, but, unfortunately, there is disagreement 
over how the war against this scourge should 
be waged. 

Some months ago, Sen. Edward M. Ken- 
nedy of Massachusetts, on recommendation 
of a citizens advisory panel to the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, in- 
troduced a bill to create a new conquest of 
cancer agency which would report directly to 
the President. 

Up to now, governmental disease-fighting 
programs have come under the National In- 
stitutes of Health and many medical au- 
thorities deplored the proposal to remove 
the cancer unit from NIH and make it auton- 
omous. The argument was that disease re- 
search of all kinds should be coordinated 
because it is interrelated, in that discoveries 
in one field often have application in others. 
Also, it was contended that if a separate 
autonomous agency were established for can- 
cer, soon there would be demands for similar 
status for research in the war against heart 
disease and other human ailments, with dif- 
ferent groups fighting politically for the 
available federal funds. 

So the Kennedy bill was modified to cre- 
ate a strange creature, a cancer agency os- 
tensibly a part of NIH but which would have 
a separate budget and would report directly 
to the President. It was this curious setup 
endorsed by the Nixon administration, which 
the Senate approved with only one dis- 
senting vote, that of Sen. Gaylord Nelson, 
Wisconsin Democrat. 

The near-unanimous vote in the Senate 
was due at least in part to the fact that no 
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politician wants to appear to be against can- 
cer research. But Rep. Satterfield and his col- 
leagues on the subcommittee have taken a 
more logical view of the whole problem and 
have come forth with a bill which would 
keep the anti-cancer agency in the NIH but 
would authorize the President to appoint a 
three-member panel to monitor cancer re- 
search efforts for the White House and thus 
keep the President fully informed and closely 
involved in the battle against the great killer. 

The American Cancer Society wants au- 
tonomous or semi-autonomous status for 
the anticancer governmental agency, but 
the American Medical Association and the 
majority of the medical experts who have 
spoken on the subject favor the NIH ap- 
proach. The House bill, which carries a three- 
year $1.5 billion appropriation for a conquest 
of cancer effort through the NIH, should be 
approved as providing the best means of in- 
tensifying the war against the most terrible 
of all human physical maladies. 


DEATH OF MARY E. SWITZER 
HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. CAREY of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the handicapped of the United States and 
the world lost a great champion with the 
tragic death, from cancer, this past 
weekend of Mary E. Switzer, who for 20 
years directed the great Federal-State 
program of vocational rehabilitation 
services for the handicapped. Miss 
Switzer, who had retired from Federal 
service in 1970 after a 48-year career, 
served from 1950 to 1967 as administra- 
tor of the Vocational Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. With the reorganization of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in 1967, she became admin- 
istrator of the Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, a post she held until her retire- 
ment, 

Mary Switzer’s contribution to the vo- 
cational rehabilitation effort in the 
United States cannot be summarized 
easily. In 1950, when she became Director 
of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
in the Federal Security Administration, 
the number of handicapped persons re- 
habilitated for useful work was 56,000. 
By 1970, the year she retired, the number 
had increased to over 240,000. In her first 
year as Director, the yearly budget of 
the program was only $20.5 million; by 
1970, the annual budget had increased to 
more than half a billion. 

During her tenure as Administrator of 
this great program for the handicapped, 
Mary Switzer saw and played a major 
role in the enactment of several pieces 
of landmark legislation to transform the 
program from a single grant system to 
a multiprogram approach to disabil- 
ity and rehabilitation. The Vocation- 
al Rehabilitation Amendments of 1954 
amended the program to better meet the 
changing needs of a changing nation. In 
addition to the basic program of grants 
to the States for providing vocational 
rehabilitation services to disabled people, 
there was, as a result of the 1954 amend- 
ments, a separate system of grants for 
research in rehabilitation, another for 
training rehabilitation personnel, an- 
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other for helping the States to extend 
and improve their programs of services, 
another for projects to help both public 
and private organizations expand their 
rehabilitation services. Other improve- 
ments included a broadening of the Ran- 
dolph-Sheppard program of vending 
stands for the blind, the use of basic 
grant funds to improve and expand re- 
habilitation facilities, and a new system 
of financing the basic grants-to-States 
program, ending the financial crisis that 
had plagued the program for years. 

Miss Switzer also made an immeasur- 
able contribution to the passage of addi- 
tional important amendments in 1965. 
These amendments provided further op- 
portunities for the handicapped to be- 
come productive citizens of our society. 
The 1965 amendments contained a long 
list of improvements for the program 
that Miss Switzer was administering so 
capably—the construction of new re- 
habilitation facilities, grants to speed 
improvement of workshops for the hand- 
icapped, a new method of allotting Fed- 
eral funds among the State vocational 
rehabilitation agencies and a uniform 
Federal share of 75 percent of the pro- 
gram costs, funding for statewide plan- 
ning in rehabilitation in each State, 
elimination of economic need as a re- 
quirement for obtaining rehabilitation 
services, and creation of a National Com- 
mission on Architectural Barriers. 

Additional amendments in 1967 and 
1968 included support for a new National 
Center for Deaf-Blind Youth and Adults, 
a special program for disabled migrants, 
additional provisions for help in con- 
structing facilities, and a new grant pro- 
gram of vocational evaluation and work 
adjustment. 

The creation of the Social and Reha- 
bilitation Service in 1967 with Miss 
Switzer as Administrator was designer 
to realine the service-giving agencies in- 
to a new approach to the problems of dis- 
advantaged people. It brought together 
the rehabilitation agency—redesignated 
the Rehabilitation Services Administra- 
tion—the welfare agency, the Children’s 
Bureau, and the Administration on 
Aging. The welfare functions were re- 
constituted into units, the Assistance 
Payments Administration—in charge of 
welfare payment activities—and the 
Medical Services Administration—in 
charge of Medicaid and related medical 
services. In her position as Administra- 
tor of this great agency, Miss Switzer 
assumed what was described as the larg- 
est administrative responsibility of any 
woman in government, presiding over an 
annual budget exceeding $8 billion. 

Describing her lifelong devotion to the 
Serri of the handicapped, Mary Switzer 
said: 

My life with rehabilitation has been a con- 
tinuous renewal of acts of faith by myself 


and thousands of others who have joined in 
writing the rehabilitation story. 


She said: 

The success of vocational rehabilitation 
owes much—perhaps all that is distinctive 
in the program—to the principle that the 
serving person gives himself to the served; 
he thinks first of the disabled person as a 
human being in need of something and, in 
the giving, the giver receives even more, to 
store up for the next cycle of sharing. 
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Mary E. Switzer was one serving per- 
son who certainly gave herself to the 
served. She always thought first of the 
disabled person as a human being with 
human needs that could be met if only 
everyone put forth a little more effort. 
She certainly did more than her share 
and we are the poorer for her loss. 


THE UNITED STATES MUST -USE 
ITS INFLUENCE WITH GREAT 
BRITAIN ON BEHALF OF THE 
IRISH PEOPLE 


HON. JAMES V. STANTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. JAMES V. STANTON. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise without hesitation to sup- 
port and add my name to the resolution 
before us, which urges an end to “po- 
litical, social, economic, and religious dis- 
crimination” in Northern Ireland and, as 
a means of achieving this goal, demands 
withdrawal of British troops from a for- 
eign territory where the British presence 
has brought only misery and tragedy to 
the people. I fully agree with my col- 
leagues—the Honorable HucH L. CAREY 
in the House and the Honorable En- 
WARD M. KENNEDY and ABRAHAM A. RIBI- 
coFF in the Senate—that the time has 
come for our Government to assert itself 
through diplomatic channels, making it 
clear to the British that they ought to 
pull back across the Irish Sea and give 
the people of what is called Ulster the 
full responsibility for resolving them- 
selves the differences that exist between 
them. 

I most decidedly do not agree with 
those who object that we ought not to 
“interfere” in the internal affairs of an- 
other nation. Have we been silent in this 
Chamber when people elsewhere were de- 
nied their rights? Many of us have 
spoken out against the suppression of 
liberty in Communist puppet nations be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, against anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union, against co- 
lonialism in Africa and Asia—indeed 
against some of the actions of our own 
Government in South Vietnam. To the 
extent that Great Britain is an allied na- 
tion, we have an obligation to speak out 
even more forcefully, and to use our in- 
fluence and good offices to see to it that 
justice is done, that suffering is stopped 
on an island that has given so many 
of its sons and daughters to our own 
Nation, helping to make us great. 

There is no point in continuing to be- 
lieve that British troops are required in 
Ulster to maintain order. There has been 
no order under British rule, and cer- 
tainly no justice, and the situation keeps 
deteriorating and grows ever more omi- 
nous. The British must leave, but I am 
not insisting that the withdrawal be pre- 
cipitate. I have said before, in a resolu- 
tion I introduced March 17, that the road 
to peace and justice in Ireland is through 
an election that would be held under 
United Nations supervision. And, on Sep- 
tember 30, when I joined a group of my 
colleagues in a letter to President Nixon, 
I proposed that— 
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A bipartisan commission of Protestants and 
Catholics, apportioned by population, be set 
up to reach a solution to the problems con- 
fronting the people of Northern Ireland. 


I join now in offering the current reso- 
lution, the text of which follows: 
RESOLUTION ON ULSTER 


Calling for peace in Northern Ireland and 
the establishment of a united Ireland 

Whereas, the continuing violence and 
bloodshed in Northern Ireland is a cause of 
the deepest concern to Americans of all 
faiths and political persuasions; 

Whereas, the causes of the present conflict 
may be traced to the systematic and delib- 
erate discrimination in housing, employment, 
political representation and educational op- 
portunities practiced by the governmental 
authorities of Northern Ireland against the 
minority there; 

Whereas, the governments of the United 
Kingdom, and of Northern Ireland have 
failed to end the bloodshed and have failed 
to establish measures to meet the legitimate 
grievances of this minority; 

Whereas, continued repression and lack of 
fundamental reforms in Northern Ireland 
threaten to prolong and escalate the conflict 
and the denial of civil liberties: 

Resolved that the House expresses its deep- 
est concern over the present situation in 
Northern Ireland and in accord with the fun- 
damental concepts of nondiscrimination, 
fairness, democracy, self-determination and 
justice requests the United States govern- 
ment at the highest levels to urge the imme- 
diate implementation of the following ac- 
tions: 

1. Termination of the current internment 
policy and simultaneous release of all persons 
detained thereunder. 

2. Pull respect for the civil rights of all 
the people of Northern Ireland and the ter- 
mination of all political, social, economic 
and religious discrimination. 

3. Implementation of the reforms prom- 
ised by the Government of the United King- 
dom since 1968 including those reforms in 
the fields of law enforcement, housing, em- 
ployment and voting rights. 

4. Dissolution of the Parliament of North- 
ern Ireland. 

5. Withdrawal of all British forces from 
Northern Ireland, and the institution of law 
enforcement and criminal justice under lo- 
cal control acceptable to all parties. 

6. Convening of all interested parties for 
the purpose of accomplishing the unification 
of Ireland, 


METHODISTS OPPOSE PRAYER 
AMENDMENT 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, as evi- 
denced by the following statement, the 
Methodists of this country are opposed 
to the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment regarding prayer in public 
buildings: 

A STATEMENT CONCERNING CHURCH-GOVERN- 
MENT RELATIONS AND EDUCATION 
(Adopted by the General Conference of the 
United Methodist Church, May 1968) 

z 

“The fundamental purpose of universal 
public education at the elementary and sec- 


ondary level is to provide equal and ade- 
quate educational opportunities for all chil- 
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dren and young people, and thereby insure 
the nation an enlightened citizenry. 

“We believe in the principle of universal 
public education and we reaffirm our support 
of public educational institutions. At the 
same time, we recognize and pledge our con- 
tinued allegiance to the U.S. constitutional 
principle that citizens have a right to estab- 
lish and maintain private schools from pri- 
vate resources so long as such schools meet 
public standards of quality. Such schools 
have made a genuine contribution to society. 
We do not support the expansion or the 
strengthening of private schools with public 
funds. Furthermore, we oppose the establish- 
ment or strengthening or private schools 
that jeopardize the public school system or 
thwart valid public policy. 

“To fulfill the government's responsibility 
in education, sometimes it and non-public 
educational institutions need to enter a co- 
operative relationship. When public funds 
are utilized, it should be only when it is in 
the best interests of the whole society. Ex- 
treme caution must be exercised to see that 
religious institutions do not receive any aid 
directly or indirectly for the maintenance of 
their religous expression or the expanding 
of their institutional resources. Such funds 
must be for the expressed purpose of fulfill- 
ing a strictly public responsibility subject to 
public accountability. 

“Public schools have often been an impor- 
tant unifying force in modern pluralistic 
society by providing a setting for contact at 
an early age between children of vastly dif- 
ferent backgrounds. We recognize in particu- 
lar that persons of all religious backgrounds 
may have insight into the nature of ultimate 
reality which will help to enrich the common 
life. It is therefore essential that the public 
schools take seriously the religious integrity 
of each of the children entrusted to their 
care. Public schools may not properly estab- 
lish any preferred form of religion for com- 
mon exercises of worship or religious observ- 
ance or study. At the same time, however, 
education should provide opportunity for 
the examination of the religious traditions 
of mankind in the normal course of study. 
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“We believe that every person has a right 
to an education, including higher education, 
commensurate with his ability. It is society's 
responsibility to enable every person to en- 
joy this right. Public and private institutions 
should cooperate to provide for these educa- 
tional opportunities. 


“Freedom of inquiry poses a risk for estab- 
lished ideas, beliefs, programs and institu- 
tions, We accept that risk in the faith that 
all truth is of God. Colleges and universities 
can best perform their vital tasks of adding 
to knowledge and to.the perception of truth 
in an atmosphere of genuine academic 
freedom. 

“We affirm the principle that freedom to 
inguire, to discuss, and to teach should be 
regulated by the self-discipline of scholar- 
ship and the critical examination of ideas in 
the context of free public dialogue, rather 
than by supervision, censorship, or any con- 
trol imposed by churches, governments, or 
other organizations. In the educational proc- 
ess, the individual has the right freely to 
appropriate for himself what he believes is 
real, important, useful and satisfying, 
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“Experience has demonstrated that free- 
dom to inquire, to discuss, and to teach is 
best preserved when colleges and universities 
are not dependent upon a single base or a 
few sources of support. When an educational 
institution relies upon multiple sources of 
financial support, and where those sources 
tend to balance each other, the institution 
is in position to resist undue pressures to- 
ward control exerted from any one source 
of support. In the case of church-related 
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colleges and universities, we believe that 
tuitions, scholarships, investment returns, 
bequests, payments for services rendered, 
loans, government grants, and gifts from 
individuals, business corporations, founda- 
tions, and churches should be sought and 
accepted in as great a variety as possible. 
Care must be exercised to insure that all 
support from any of these sources is free 
from conditions which hinder the college or 
university in the maintenance of freedom 
of inquiry and expression for its faculty and 
students. 

“We recognize that the freedom necessary 
to the existence of a college or university 
in the classical sense may be threatened by 
forces other than those which are involved 
in the nature and source of the institution's 
financial support, Institutional freedom may 
be adversely affected by governmental re- 
quirements of loyalty oaths from teachers 
and students; by public interference with 
the free flow of information; or by accredita- 
tion and certification procedures and require- 
ments aimed at dictating the content of 
college and university curricula. 

“With respect to church-related institu- 
tions of higher education, we deplore any 
ecclesiastical attempts to manipulate inquiry 
or the dissemination of knowledge; to use 
the academic community for the promotion 
of any particular point of view; to require 
ecclesiastical ‘loyalty oaths’ designed to pro- 
tect cherished truth claims; or to inhibit the 
social action activities of members of the 
academic community. We call upon all mem- 
bers of The United Methodist Church, in 
whatever capacity they may serve, to be 
especially sensitive to the need to protect 
individual and institutional freedom and re- 
sponsibility in the context of the academic 
community. 
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“We are persuaded that there may be cir- 
cumstances or conditions in which the tradi- 
tional forms of tax immunities granted to 
colleges and universities may be a necessary 
requirement for their freedom. Therefore, we 
urge a continuation of the public policy of 
granting reasonable and non-discriminatory 
tax immunities to all private colleges and 
universities, including those which are re- 
lated to churches. 

“We believe that colleges and universities 
should consider the benefits, services, and 
protections which they receive from the com- 
munity and its governmental agencies, and 
examine their obligations to the community 
in the light of this support. We believe it is 
imperative that all church-related institu- 
tions of higher education determine on their 
own initiative what benefits, services, and 
opportunities they ought to provide for the 
community as a whole as distinct from their 
usual campus constituencies, 

“In situations where the continued exist- 
ence of church-related colleges and univer- 
sities seems dependent upon the availability 
of direct public grants, those responsible for 
the administration of such institutions— 
including the judicatories of the church to 
which they are related—may have to give 
serious consideration to several possibilities: 

“1. Merger with similarly threatened in- 
stitutions in order to produce a stronger 
united institution. 

“2. Relinquishing church ownership or 
control to become public or nonsectarian pri- 
vate institutions. 

“3. Establishing schools, departments or 
chairs of religion adjacent to the public or 
non-sectarian institutions permitting inter- 
changeable credits. 

“In making provision for church-related 
educational institutions, churches should 
avoid spreading their resources so thinly 
that their ability to maintain the integrity 
of their mission in higher education may be 
undermined, 

“The hazards which confront church-re- 
lated institutions of higher education in 
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becoming involved in programs supported by 
government are that such participation may: 

“1, compromise academic freedom or di- 
vert the institution from its basic philosophy 
of education; 

“2. develop into dependence or lead to 
adaptation of program in order to insure 
continued government support; 

“3. inhibit the right and responsibility of 
social criticism, including criticism of gov- 
ernments; 

“4, create imbalances in program that will 
make of education a narrowing rather than 
a liberalizing experience; 

“5. interfere with the right of the institu- 
tion to be innovative and experimental in 
program, method, and procedures; 

“6, require secrecy with respect to the de- 
velopment, reporting, or proposed applica- 
tion of results of research, which secrecy 
violates the scholarly norm of free search 
for and sharing of knowledge; 

“7. deny the right to emphasize those val- 
ues and commitments which it shares with 
its sponsoring religious body.” 


FREDERICK COUNTY YOUTHS TES- 
TIFy IN FAVOR OF ENLARGING 
THE YOUTH CONSERVATION 
CORPS 


HON. GOODLOE E. BYRON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. BYRON. Mr. Speaker, last week 
two young constituents from the Sixth 
District testified before the Senate Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs Committee sup- 
porting the expansion of the Youth 
Conservation Corps. Nancy Croghan of 
Frederick and Richard Love of Thurmont 
worked in this program last summer at 
the Catoctin National Park. They both 
praised the program and urged its 
expansion. 

I recently cosponsored H.R. 10860 to 
amend the Youth Conservation Corps Act 
of 1970 to extend the pilot program. I 
would like to commend these two young- 
sters for their testimony and to share the 
article from the Hagerstown Morning 
Herald covering their appearance before 
the committee: 


[From the Hagerstown (Md.) Morning Herald, 
Oct. 19, 1971] 


FREDERICK County YOUTHS Ask LARGER 
CONSERVATION CORPS 


(By Ann Penny) 


WASHINGTON —Two Maryland youths, 
Nancy Croghan of Frederick and Richard Love 
of Thurmont, testified before a Senate inte- 
rior and insular affairs committee Thursday 
in favor of expanding the Youth Conservation 
Corps program from 2,600 to 100,000 youths 
aged 15 to 18. 

Legislation pending before the committee, 
introduced by Sen. Henry M. Jackson, D- 
Wash., would increase the budget of the corps 
from $2.5 million to $150 million. The money 
is for a three-year pilot program to preserve 
“the nation’s environment and heritage.” 

Both youths participated in an eight-week 
summer camp in the Catoctin mountain 
park, responsible for reconstructing a pre- 
Civil War water-powered sawmill, piecing to- 
gether artifacts discovered at the sawmill 
excavation, cutting out miles of snowmobile 
and nature trails, and talking with oldtimers 
to prepare an oral history of Catoctin. 

Miss Croghan, 17, who worked at the ar- 
chaelogical digs and conducted geological re- 
search, said the programs should be con- 
tinued to provide “an educational and re- 
warding experience” for young people. 
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Love, 15, who worked with a team to clear 
streams and build a 14-mile snowmobile 
track, said the program should be expanded 
“to allow more kids to learn how to work for 
themselves.” 

Youths in the 108 pilot programs in 36 
states, selected by local public school officials 
on their general willingness to cooperate and 
good academic and civic performance, repre- 
sented a cross section of the population, Sen. 
Jackson siad. 

“This isn’t just program for underpriv- 
ileged youths. We think a program like this 
can be most effective when it involves youths 
from all backgrounds.” 

Miss Croghan, who worked with 48 other 
youths at Catoctin, said campers were so in- 
volved with working together that they didn't 
notice economic or age distinctions between 
workers. 

Outlining the accomplishments of the pro- 
gram, Sen. Jackson said the corps: allowed 
youths to make a valuable contribution in 
vitally needed environmental projects; gave 
youths from diverse backgrounds the oppor- 
tunity to work together toward a common 
goal; provided jobs for teenagers, who com- 
prise 18 percent of the country’s unemploy- 
ment; and built up a reserve of environment- 
ally training young people, knowledgeable 
about the country's natural and historic re- 
sources, 

In addition, the value of the projects com- 
pleted equaled 75 percent of the total $2.5 
million costs of operation, including a $800 
summer salary for each youth. 

Reaction among youths to the program has 
been overwhelming, according to Sen. Jack- 
son. Over 120,000 youths applied for the 2,600 
summer positions, and the dropout rate was 
less than four percent. Approximately 80 
youths from Catoctin, Camp Wood in 
Charleston, W. Va., and the Washington na- 
tional parks program, filled the Senate hear- 
ing room. 

Despite this enthusiasm, Richard S. Bod- 
man, assistant secretary of management and 
budget, said the interior department was 
not in favor of expanding the program until 
“it can be properly examined over a three 
year period.” 

However, Bodman promised $3.5 million, a 
$1-million increase over last summer, to con- 
tinue the program in 1972. The appropriation 
will be introduced as a supplementary budget 
request in January. 

In explaining the expansion, Sen. Jackson 
said the legislation would send youths out 
into more camps, rather than increase the 
size of pilot camps, which directors have rec- 
ommended be held at a maximum of 60. 

When asked how the program could be im- 
proved, Love's answer brought a laugh from 
the crowd: “the food.” 

Catoctin camp director, Paul Lambertson, 
teacher at Thurmont High School, testified 
that the program's greatest merit was in “giv- 
ing young people a chance to achieve for 
their nation.” 


MAN'S INHUMANITY TO 
MAN—HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,600 American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 

How long? 
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“CHARLES W. MORGAN”—THE LAST 
WOODEN WHALER 


HON. ROBERT H. STEELE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 29, four new “historic preservation” 
stamps will be issued by the U.S. Postal 
Service. These special jumbo-size stamps 
will honor four outstanding historic 
landmarks: Decatur House, the house- 
museum and headquarters of the Na- 
tional Trust here in Washington; the 
San Xavier del Bac Mission, near Tuc- 
son, Ariz., one of the finest surviving 
Spanish colonial churches; the San 
Francisco cable cars, the only ones still 
operating in this country, and, I am 
proud to report, the Charles W. Morgan, 
last of the 19th-century wooden whalers, 
now on display at Mystic, Conn., in my 
district. The majestic Morgan last of the 
mighty wooden whalers, can be seen at 
the Seaport, a recreated New England 
19th-century coastal village in Mystic, 
home of Connecticut’s No. 1 tourist 
attraction. 

The keel of the Charles W. Morgan 
was laid in early February 1841, and the 
ship was launched on the morning of 
July 21, 1841. Named after its principal 
owner, who was a whaling merchant, the 
Morgan was berthed at New Bedford, 
Conn., for all but 20 of her 80 years as a 
whaler. At that time, New Bedford was 
the largest whaling port in the world, 
with a fleet of 228 vessels. From these 
vessels and almost 600 other American 
whalers that sailed the seven seas during 
the 19th century, only one was eventu- 
ally to survive, and that one was the 
Charles W. Morgan. 

The Morgan sailed on her first voyage 
September 6, 1841, and returned to New 
Bedford on January 2, 1845. For the next 
80 years she ranged the seven seas in 
search of whales. 

On May 28, 1921, the Morgan’s whal- 
ing career came to an end. During those 
80 years, the ship had survived hurri- 
canes and typhoons and weathered ice- 
packs; eluded capture by South Sea say- 
ages and avoided destruction by fire; es- 
caped shipwreck on the rocky shores of 
the Arctic and coral reefs in tropic seas; 
and brought back wealth in oily cargoes 
for a dozen owners. The Morgan had 
also sailed more miles and caught more 
whales than any American whaler in 
history. 

During the next 15 years the Morgan 
was saved from oblivion and destruction 
by people who wanted the whaler pre- 
served as a symbol of the whaling in- 
dustry. In 1938, when it appeared that 
the Morgan was going to be allowed to 
slowly disintegrate because there were 
no more funds for her upkeep, the Ma- 
rine Historical Association offered to pur- 
chase the ship, tow it to Mystic, Conn., 
and accept the responsibility for preserv- 
ing it. This was agreed to and in 1941 
the Morgan was towed to Mystic and her 
final resting place. 

After a half a decade of work, the 
Charles W. Morgan was finally restored 
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to her former sturdy appearance. Today 
she has the distinction of being the last 
wooden whale ship to still be in exist- 
ence, and she is one of the many sailing 
ships preserved at Mystic Seaport, Conn. 
She stands as a reminder of the part 
whaling played in our history, and will 
now grace one of our newest historic 
preservation stamps. 


EQUAL PARTICIPANTS: SPECTATOR 
AND CREW 


HON. OGDEN R. REID 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, I 
insert in the Recor an article which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of July 27, 
1971. 

I enclose it not only because it reports 
on an important subject, but also be- 
cause it is an example of the very best 
in news analysis which reaches beyond 
the event into the meaning of it and the 
feeling behind it. Whether or not one be- 
lieves that the space program should be 
continued on the same priority basis that 
it has held over the last decade, I think 
that this article reflects a feeling that we 
have all had as we have watched, either 
live or on television, our moon shots. 
What is remarkable at such times is the 
unity between men on earth even with 
the crew of a spacecraft thousands of 
mites away; it is this unity which is so 
magnificently captured by A. M. Rosen- 
thal in “Equal Participants: Spectator 
and Crew.” 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this article 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

EQUAL PARTICIPANTS: SPECTATOR AND CREW 
(By A. M. Rosenthal) 

Care KENNEDY.—The special meaning of 
the launch to the millions who come to the 
beach—the true mystery—becomes clear and 
part of the mind forever—in the merest un- 
measurable part of a split second. 

Until then it is a spectacle, something to 
observe from the outside—with interest, with 
admiration, with wonderment at the simple 
fact that this whole great technological 
world created here and the work of scores of 
thousands of specialists all are built for and 
around just three men. It is something to 
see and think about, from a physical and 
emotional distance. 

It all changes that instant when the rocket 

to move, when the whole sky is one 
flame and the ground trembles and there is 
a roar even louder than silence. 

At that moment in time it all ceases to be 
a spectacle, something to watch. It becomes 
one’s Own experience and sensation and each 
person watching, for the first time or tenth, 
is himself a participant in the launch. 

You are conscious of nothing, feel nothing 
and are aware of nothing but the launch; a 
total feeling of sharing and participation. 
The body stretches and feels itself in motion 
upward, enveloped in light and heat. You 
don't so much hear the roar as become part 
of the roar, built into it, enveloped by it. 

Nothing at all intrudes. You don’t really 
think much at all but there is the sensation 
that something is happening that happens 
very seldom—that you have become a part 
of the life experience of other men and they 
part of yours. 

Then something does intrude—the great 
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platinum sun, It comes between you and the 
rocket and it cuts you off because in the 
midst of a totally new sensation it brings a 
known sensation—pain, pain to the eyes— 
and this is the reminder of and the return 
to remembered reality. The sun brings you 
back to earth. 

You come back to earth and look around 
and it takes a few seconds until people come 
back into focus. Your hands and knees trem- 
ble for a moment but there is no emptiness 
of letdown because you know that for a 
while you have been a part of a piece of liv- 
ing poetry. 

There is no written poetry that compares 
but a while later a line does dimly come 
back. Prospero saying in astonishment to 
Ariel, Why you are nothing but air and yet 
you feel. 

It seems that just a minute or two has gone 
by since the sun intruded and the Apollo 
vanished but you ask somebody the time and 
it’s been an hour gone by. Where are they? 
They are over Australia, somebody says. Over 
Australia! Now you realize that you have 
separated from them, truly. 

There's a particular and extremely rare 
journalistic sensation about the Apollo mis- 
sions and going to the moon. It is a good 
story about good. 

Most good stories are about bad things— 
wars, earthquakes, assassinations, famine; 
almost always the copy editor has to say 
tragedy one way or another as he counts out 
the headline. 

But almost always this has been a good 
good story—the telling of a story that grew 
out of the individual brains and talents of 
thousands of talented men, the meshing of 
those brains into the great achievement that 
was a summation and expansion of all of 
man’s accumulated technological knowledge. 

It’s been a story of accomplishment and 
of another happy thing—openness. Just 
about everything that has been done and 
just about everything that became known 
has been shared and made available—not in 
grudging driblets but by the pound, by the 
ream. 

And yet there is at the Kennedy Space 
Center and at Cocoa Beach a quite poignant 
feeling of sadness. In one way or another, 
the men of great ability whose brains have 
fashioned the Apollo mission keep asking— 
“Why don’t they love us anymore?” 

There is an unease, a feeling that Amer- 
icans don’t care as much any more, are yawn- 
ing a bit and that when the American pub- 
lic yawns, leaders yawn and funds disappear. 

A man with enormous responsibility in 
the Apollo program, whose fine brain is as 
much a part of the project as any computér, 
and more important, is bewildered. He knows 
there is much talk about reordering of na- 
tional priorities and he and his colleagues 
sometimes try, a little awkwardly, to fit their 
tongues around sociological jargon to show 
they are thinking of those things and really 
in sympathy—you know, poverty programs 
and rebuilding ghettos. 

But over and over they ask—are we pre- 
venting those things? Weren’t we taught in 
school that America’s greatness came in 
large part from her technological progress? 
Aren't we contributing to that progress as 
much as any group of Americans? Don’t peo- 
ple believe in progress and science and 
achievement and adventure anymore? What's 
happened? 

They talk about their worries for the fu- 
ture of the space program constantly—ex- 
cept on launch days. Then they seem to feel 
fulfilled and total and understood and secure 
in their achievements. 

Walter J. Kapryan, the launch director, 
talks to the press at 1:08:55 after launch— 
minutes without seconds suddenly seem 
gross and dull—and says: 

“It was the most uneventful countdown 
we've ever had.” 

Very laconic and very proud. 
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FOREIGN STEEL IMPORTS 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, the latest 
issue of U.S. Steel News contains a most 
interesting article dealing with the im- 
portation of foreign made steel products 
and the exportation of American jobs. 

As the writer so aptly points out, the 
dollar value of the nearly 11 million tons 
of steel imported for the first 7 months of 
1971 was more than $1.5 billion. However, 
he poses an intriguing question when he 
asks what is the value of the 78,000 full 
time and supporting jobs lost as a result 
of the import tidal wave. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting the com- 
plete article into the Recorp, for I be- 
lieve it will prove of great interest to my 
colleagues: 

Wat You Don’t Know Can’t Hurt You 


What you don’t know CAN hurt you. Take 
foreign steel imports, for example. A lot 
of people who don't know that foreign steel 
imports reached an all-time high for the 
first seven months of 1971 have been hurt 
. . . like in the pay check. Some are still 
hurting. 

As a steelworker, you should be interested 
in some of the facts behind the story of 
foreign steel imports. If you are, stay with 
us for a while as we take a look at some 
of the key factors in the rise of foreign 
steel imports. 

The fact that more foreign steel entered 
the United States during the first seven 
months of 1971 than during the same peri- 
od of any other year in history is based on 
government figures supplied to American 
Iron and Steel Institute. 

While July was high, June just missed 
matching the all-time one-month steel im- 
port record, and marked only the second 
time in history that more than 2 million 
tons of foreign steel arrived in the United 
States in a single month. A total of 2,112,- 
000 tons of imported steel mill products 
landed in this country during the 30 days 
of June. This was just 26,000 tons short of 
the single-month import mark of 2,138,000 
tons in August 1968—a 31-day month, 

July's tonnage lifted steel mill products 
imported through the first seven months of 
1971 to a record-breaking 10,744,000 tons. 
This is more than 1,000,000 tons higher than 
the seven-month total for 1968, the year 18 
million tons of foreign steel arrived in the 
United States. 

These steel mill product figures don’t in- 
clude other steel products such as fabricated 
structurals, fasteners, wire rope, mesh, etc., 
which amounted to almost 371,000 tons for 
the first seven months of 1971. 

The figures supplied AISI also fail to in- 
clude the thousands and thousands of tons 
of foreign steel masquerading as autos, ap- 
pliances, machinery, and other hard goods 
imported from overseas. 

Getting back to the almost 11 million tons 
of steel imports for the first seven months of 
1971, the declared value was $1,533,000,000. 
That was declared dollar value. What about 
undeclared job value? 

According to AISI, one million tons of im- 
ported steel mill products represent the ex- 
port of 6,000 full-time job opportunities in 
the production and sale of steel and another 
1,200 jobs in supporting activities, 

So, the almost 11 million tons of 
steel represented the export of about 65,000 
full-time job opportunities in the production 
and sale of steel and about 13,000 jobs in sup- 
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porting activities for a total of 78,000 jobs. productivity—these could cut the strangling 
noose of steel imports. 

Figure it this way. U.S. Steel, and all the 
people of U.S. Steel, have much to gain and 
nothing to lose if they do everything they 
can to help make these things happen. 

What you don't do can hurt you, too. 


Makes you stop to think, doesn't it? 


THE REASONS BEHIND THE HIGH LEVEL OF 
IMPORTS 

Three things account for this unhappy rec- 
ord of high steel imports. 

First, foreign steel costs the American 
buyer less than steel made right here. It costs 
less mainly because foreign steel labor costs 
are lower than they are in the United States. 
That's hard to beat. 

It also costs less because, in many cases, 
foreign governments subsidize or tax their 
steelmakers in a way that helps make it pos- 
sible to ship steel out of their own country 
and sell it for less than they do in their own 
homeland. That’s hard to beat, too. 

Second, the quality of foreign steel, in 
many cases, is just as good as American- 
made steels. Low cost and good quality make 
a combination that’s even harder to beat. 

Finally, what happened in 1968, the last 
prior labor negotiations year in steel, hap- 
pened all over again in 1971 .. only more so. 

Consumers stockpiled steel against the 
possibility of an industry shutdown that 
never came. The heavy influx of foreign steel 
in the first half of 1971, as well as high 
domestic steel shipments, resulted in part 
from this stockpiling. Consumer stockpiling 
of foreign steel, as well as domestic steel, 
became the hardest of all to beat. 

With this larger than normal inventory of 
steel in the hands of customers, and with 
the generally flat level of the economy as a 
whole, new orders for domestic steel fell off 
early in the summer. With the low level of 
orders, furnaces were banked and operations 
put on a standby basis in preparation for a 
possible shutdown on July 31. Some of these 
facilities have been slow to start up again 
because of the continued scarcity of orders. 
And, of course, most American steel com- 
panies and many of their employees and sup- 
pliers felt the effect. 


WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE 


The question now is “What can be done 
to prevent foreign steel imports from hurt- 
ing the American steel industry and Ameri- 
can steelworkers in the future?” 

One way to help improve this situation 
would be to establish realistic quotas on 
imported steel. As Mr. Gott has said, “... 
imports of steel products, and consumer 
products made of steel, have taken the 
cream—and some of the ‘milk’ as well—out 
of our markets.” 

(Two favorable developments have taken 
place as this article was being written. Pres- 
ident Nixon applied a 10 per cent surtax on 
many imported products, and this should 
have a beneficial effect on the majority of 
steel items. At about the same time the 
Japanese steel industry reportedly indicated 
to our State Department a willingness to ex- 
tend voluntary quotas for three years and 
strengthen the informal arrangements on 
steel exports to the United States.) 

Another step that would help smooth out 
the peaks and valleys that occur every three 
years would be to find a better answer to 
labor negotiations than crisis bargaining. 

Several other things are definitely impor- 
tant factors to U.S. Steel and its people: 

Continuing improvement in the quality of 
our products. 

Prompt delivery at the time specified by 
the customer. 

The continuation of U.S. Steel's outstand- 
ing service to customers in helping them get 
the most value for their money out of our 
products. 

And then, of course, a concerted, © era- 
tive effort to improve productivity could be 
the clincher, 

Taken all together—realistic import 
quotas, a better way to negotiate labor con- 
tracts, improved quality, prompt delivery, 
outstanding customer service, and improved 


CRONKITE WRONG 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert in the 
Recorp an excellent editorial entitled 
“Cronkite Wrong,” appearing in the De- 
troit, Mich., West Side Courier, a fine 
newspaper published in Detroit by its 
distinguished editor and publisher, Mr. 
Harry Weinbaum. 

This well done editorial points out the 
reason why reasonable and intelligent 
controls now in being over behavior of 
broadcast licensees should be continued 
and affords an excellent answer to those 
who would seek to emasculate the FCC 
in its limited power to protect the public 
interest through the fairness rule, the 
equal time provisions, and a number of 
other devices needed to protect the pub- 
lic from slanted and biased reporting 
and from improper behavior by licensees 
of this important public resource: 

CRONKITE WRONG 

Walter Cronkite, one of the best television 
newsmen and generally conceded to be more 
fair in news selection than some, is neyer- 
theless wrong in his proposal to strip the 
Federal Communications Commission of its 
authority to review a station's program con- 
tent and its balancing of news presentation: 

He is wrong because broadcasting stations 
use the public airwaves. (Newspapers use no 
public property in publishing and enjoy no 
federally-granted license or semimonopoly, 
which broadcasting licenses, in fact, are.) 
Thus the people’s elected government has 
not only the right but the duty to see that 
broadcasting is not used contrary to the 
public interest and the general welfare of 
the country. 

Cronkite’s words, of course, will please the 
three giant television networks, one of which 
is his employer. In other words, they would 
like to have their three groups of New York 
news executives, rather than the federal gov- 
ernment's FCC, decide what television news 
the electorate gets. 

The television networks, already to blame 
according to many experts for much of the 
rising violence and crime in America because 
of the shockingly low level of degradation 
and violence in their programs, have also 
been guilty of slanting news, by selection 
and other means. 

It will be a sad day for Americans when 
three groups of news executives in New York, 
working for television networks with com- 
mercial interests paramount, not the public 
welfare, wiggle out from under FCC super- 
vision under the phony claim that television 
stations are in the same boat as newspapers. 
They are not. They enjoy government favor in 
the form of license. 

Newspapers also use news services but they 
have a host of other news sources, free and 
independent columnists, editorial and fea- 
ture services, editorial writers, often their 
own correspondents, etc., and they print so 
much news the wire services don’t enjoy ex- 
clusive national and international reporting. 
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THE NORTHERN IRELAND SITUA- 
TION: REPORT NO. 12 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, since I have 
been speaking out on the problems of the 
beleaguered people in Northern Ireland 
for almost 2 years now, I receive letters 
from many people commenting on the 
situation there. Today I received a letter 
from a Silver Spring, Md., woman for- 
warding to me a letter she had received 
from a person interned under the infa- 
mous Special Powers Act. 

Nothing could more graphically de- 
scribe the injustice perpetrated on the 
minority of Northern Irish than this 
Irish gentleman’s letter. Nothing could 
speak more plainly for reunification of 
that divided country. Nothing could 
more soundly condemn the British Gov- 
ernment for its continued denial of basic 
human rights in Northern Ireland. 

So that my colleagues may know of 
the cruel and unfair treatment afforded 
the citizens in Northern Ireland by the 
occupation British forces, I am including 
the letter in the Recor» at this point: 

Tue LETTER 

I am sorry I have been rambling away on 
history which I’m sure is of no interest to 
you so I will try to explain the position here 
today. 

On Monday, August 9th at 5 AM my wife 
and I were raffed up by the British army and 
two soldiers came into our bedroom and in- 
formed me that they were arresting me un- 
der the Civil Rights Act and I tole him that 
there was no such act of parliament but he 
said. “Under the Civili... ing Act you have 
now five minutes to get dressed.” I was not 
allowed breakfast but was taken and was not 
told where I was being taken or why and I 
had asked both questions and I told my wife 
to contact my solicitor and he tried to find 
out where I had been taken without any 
success. 

We were brought to an interrogation camp 
at Bellykinler Co. Down and made to do tor- 
tuous exercises there by Military Police all 
day and night and all day on Tuesday until 
evening, when we were transferred to a 
prison ship. Mardstone, in Belfast Lough. In 
the ship we had two dormitories and two can- 
teens and that was the only part of the 
ship we had. It had artificial light all the 
time since very little light came through 
the small portholes and there was no space 
for exercise. 

After about six weeks we were transferred 
to the camp where we have at least fresh 
air and daylight, but still the space is very 
limited. I am writing this sitting on top of 
a two tier bunk because theire is forty men 
in this hut which measures sixty feet by 
twenty feet with twenty double bunks and 
forty wardrobes so you can imagine how 
much space or privacy each man has. 

As far as appealing the case is concerned, 
there is no procedure for appealing during 
the first month of detention. Then after we 
are officially interned we are told we have the 
right to an advisory tribunal who are ap- 
pointed by the minister of home affairs who 
is the same man responsible for my intern- 
ment and who had stated on television in- 
terviews that everyone whom he has interned 
has been thoroughly investigated by him and 
is guilty. If the advisory tribunal were to 
decide that I should not have been interned 
they have no power to release me, nor would 
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I be informed of their decision, but they 
would recommend to the same minister of 
home affairs who has “proved” me guilty 
that he was wrong and it would be up to him 
whether to release me or not. 

We were informed that we would be al- 
lowed to have our solicitors to present our 
submissions to this tribunal but now we are 
only allowed the advice of our solicitor to 
prepare our written submission but will have 
to appear alone before the tribune and our 
solicitors cannot receive any clue from the 
authorities as to what suspicion might be 
against us so how can they help us prove our 
innocence? 

All I know is that the minister of home 
affairs considers that I am a person who 
might be about to think or act in a manner 
prejudicial to the peace, while anyone who 
knows me would swear that I am the most 
peaceful man in my parish and I have al- 
ways been so, but I have dared to speak in 
favour of a United Ireland and I have worked 
for the republican candidates at elections 
and this is why I am now interned. I do not 
believe in secterianism. I have very good 
friends both Catholic and Protestant and 
I claim that one is as good as the othen 
and I insist on this principle in anything 
I am associated with and that is not popular 
with Unionists. 

I have a wife and son who is six years and 
a daughter who is three years and we live in 
a farm house on a small farm which was my 
father’s and I worked as a television service 
engineer but as a result of this internment 
I will not be able to get work when I am re- 
leased. We depend entirely on the pressure 
put on the British Government by the situa- 
tion here and more especially by world opin- 
ion so our friends in America should ask their 
Senators to put this pressure on the British 
Parliament and it may also be helpful to 
write directly to Mr. Heath at 10 Downing 
St., London. 

Hoping to hear from you again soon, 


VETERANS DAY 


HON. TOM RAILSBACK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
important for us to know the history of 
the special homage we pay to our vet- 
erans. 

On November 4, 1921, Congress author- 
ized the President to proclaim Novem- 
ber 11—of that year only—a legal pub- 
lic holiday in honor of the burial of the 
Unkown Soldier at the Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

On June 4, 1926, a concurrent resolu- 
tion was approved by the Congress which 
Stated: 

Whereas the llth of November 1918, 
marked the cessation of the most destructive, 

, and far-reaching war in human 
annals and the resumption by the people of 
the United States of peaceful relations with 
other nations, which we hope may never 
again be severed; and whereas it is fitting 
the recurring anniversary of this date should 
be commemorated with thanksgiving and 
prayer and exercises designed to perpetuate 
peace through good will and mutual under- 
standing between nations; and whereas the 
legislatures of twenty-seven of our States 
have already declared November 11 to be a 
legal holiday; therefore be it resolved by the 
Senate (the House of Representatives con- 
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curring), that the President of the United 
States is requested to issue a proclamation 
calling upon officials to display the flag of the 
United States on all Government buildings 
on November 11 and inviting the people of 
the United States to observe the day in 
schools and churches, or other suitable 
places, with appropriate ceremonies expres- 
sive of our gratitude for peace and our desire 
for the continuance of friendly relations 
with all other peoples. 


The optimism of this resolution was 
attenuated by 1938 when Congress de- 
clared November 11 a permanent legal 
public holiday in much more brief and 
businesslike language: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
and Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled. That 
the lith day of November in each year, a 
day to be dedicated to the cause of world 
peace and to be hereafter celebrated and 
known as Armistice Day, is hereby made a 
legal public holiday. 


After World War II and the Korean 
conflict, the inappropriateness of con- 
fining the holiday to the commemora- 
tion of ending the First World War was 
apparent. Congress, therefore, changed 
the day from Armistice Day to Veterans 
Day, and November 11 became a day of 
commemoration of all those who sacri- 
ficed to preserve our Nation. 

This year, under the provisions of the 
Monday Holiday Act, Veterans Day will 
be observed on the fourth Monday in 
October. For those who were fortunate 
enough to return unscathed, we must re- 
member the war-caused disruption of 
their lives. To those who laid the supreme 
sacrifice on the altar of this country’s 
freedom, we must pay special tribute. 
Our country exists today, proud, free, 
and unafraid, because of their sacrifices 
in times of national danger. 

Let us therefore observe Veterans Day 
in the proper spirit of humble thanks- 
giving for the gift of freedom bestowed 
upon us by our American fighting men. 


LET’S STOP KILLING 
WHALES NOW 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in a few 
weeks, the House will consider House 
Concurrent Resolution 387, which re- 
quests the Secretary of State to call for 
an international moratorium of 10 years 
on the killing for commercial purposes 
of all species of whales. 

Concern for the whale is mounting 
among organizations dedicated to the 
preservation of our wildlife. In the No- 
vember edition of Not Man Apart, the 
publication of the Friends of the Earth, 
support for the 10-year moratorium was 
announced. Also, in the same publication, 
appears a review of a recent book by 
George L. Small entitled “The Blue 
Whale,” which details the poignant story 
of whales and reinforces the need for the 
moratorium on killing of this species, 
The text of these articles follows: 
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FOE Leaps INTERNATIONAL CAMPAIGN FOR 
WHALING MORATORIUM 
(By Joan McIntyre) 

The following statement was presented to 
the 23rd annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Whaling Commission, which met in 
Washington, D.C. last June. It marks the 
first public act in what will be a principal 
FOE-JMI campaign to educate and inform 
the people of the world of the desperate 
plight of the remaining whales, and to bring 
about an international ten-year moratorium 
on all commercial hunting. Major interna- 
tional actions planned for next year include 
forcing the Whaling Commission to hold 
open meetings (at present they are closed 
to the press and public), informing, through 
newspaper advertising and public events, 
the people of Europe and Asia of the prob- 
lem and its solution, and holding a major 
public whale ceremony in Japan. 


AN INTERNATIONAL CETACEAN DECADE 


Whatever the fine and intricate force that 
wove sea and cells together to produce the 
great whales of the deep: whales that sing, 
that play, that court, love and nurse each 
other—whatever that ancient special chem- 
istry of gentle change that produced great 
whales—will never be duplicated in the life- 
time of this planet. Once we allow the extinc- 
tion of whales we, and they, will never have 
another chance, 

Yet by and large our efforts to prevent ex- 
tinction are impoverished and shortsighted. 
We wait until a population attracts our at- 
tention because of its rarity, then make 
elaborate and often futile efforts to preserve 
some pitiful remnants: animals which are 
doomed to be zoological curiosities or mu- 
seum pieces, but who have already lost their 
strong and rightful place in the integrity of 
a diverse ecosystem. We may have prevented 
biological extinction—for a while—but all 
too often ecological extinction has already 
taken place. 

And that is what we seem to be fated to do 
about the world’s whales, When it is too 
late; when the stocks are reduced to num- 
bers so low that hunting becomes uneco- 
nomical then there will be a great scientific 
and humanitarian outcry and men and 
women throughout the globe will rush to the 
aid of the whales. By then it will be too late. 
So let us act now when the result of our ac- 
tions will not be self-serving propaganda, but 
substantial events in the world of nature. 

We the undersigned propose a ten year 
moratorium on world wide commercial whal- 
ing. We feel this, and no less than this, can 
guarantee man the company of whales for his 
long term future. 

If we allow the present shortsighted and 
ruthless pattern of hunting to continue we 
will not have a whale fishery in ten years, 
and we will not have whales. We will have 
nothing but more people, fewer resources, 
and a planet that is less productive and in- 
teresting. While we admire and commend 
efforts to set decent quotas, to eliminate the 
Biue Whale Unit and to establish and fund 
an observer program, we feel that these ef- 
forts are not adequate to solve the problem. 
Only a ten year total ban on all commercial 
hunting can provide the time necessary to 
properly assess the situation and arrive at 
workable long range solutions. Of course this 
will mean hardships and difficulties for the 
whaling industry. It will require developing 
short term alternatives for whale products. 
But these alternatives exist. If we do not find 
them now we will have to find them later. 
And if the industry persists in its present 
patterns it will have to face identical hard- 
ships and relocations once the whales are 
hunted out. The experience of the past has 
taught us that we cannot rely on an indus- 
try with an economic investment to police 
itself. The whaling will not stop until the in- 
dustry finds it is no longer economically 
feasible to continue. By that time it will be 
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too late. The whales will be gone, or so re- 
duced in numbers that they will be evolu- 
tionary ghosts, swimming vainly through the 
worlds vast oceans, unable to find each other, 
unable to reproduce sufficiently to regain 
their ecological integrity, great shadowy re- 
minders of our greed, and of our lack of in- 
telligence. 
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THE BLUE WHALE 
(By George L. Small) 

Quite often, in bombarding friends or 
Strangers with wild speeches on the plight 
and intelligence of whales, I am asked the 
question—“Well, if whales are so smart, why 
do they let us kill them?" My answer has 
been to return the question and mention Viet 
Nam, or Dachau, or Angola—the odds are 
wrong, it’s not a matter of intelligence. The 
answer serves, at least conceptually, but it 
doesn’t explain the horrendous history of our 
war on whales; an 800-year war waged with 
all the armor man could muster. 

George Small has written an exceedingly 
valuabe book about that war. Although Tie 
Blue Whale is specifically a history of the 
assault on the greatest of the baleen whales, 
the blue, it is also a history of the whole con- 
flict, not just a single engagement. 

From the 12th century, when Basque whal- 
ers discovered herds of hundreds of Biscayne 
Right whales—and brought them to com- 
mercial extinction in about one century—to 
today, when eight species of whales are listed 
as endangered by the U.S, government, the 
war has been relentless, and the odds haven't 
changed. What Professor Small has done is 
carefully and painfully assemble the evi- 
dence. The story of the blue whale is ulti- 
mately the story of all the whales. It is per- 
haps more poignant because the blue is the 
biggest animal ever to have breathed the air 
of this planet. It might also be the most in- 
telligent, but it seems that we will not give 
ourselves a chance to find out. 

One of the most moving and disturbing 
aspects of the story of the slaughter of the 
blue whale, was an account of the difference 
between what we knew and what we did. 
George Small writes: 

“(In) 1952 it was clear to nearly everyone 
concerned with the industry that the whale 
population was declining rapidly, It should 
have been logical therefore, indeed obliga- 
tory, for the Internationa] Whaling Commis- 
sion to give the species increased protection. 
It did not. The Commission in that year in- 
creased the length of the whaling season, a 
move that virtually guaranteed that more 
rather than fewer blue whales would be 
killed! The point to be emphasized here is 
the length of time it took man to determine 
one simple but important biographical fact 
about the blue whale. (The age at which the 
animal could reproduce.) The animal was so 
remote and so unmanageable that it could 
not be studied by direct observation during 
any stage of its life cycle. Only in death could 
man examine it effectively. If one takes the 
first reliable records of the blue-whale catch 
in 1909 as the beginning of its commercial 
life, and 1965 as its end, the specific knowl- 
edge of age at sexual] maturity was attained 
when its commercial life was 95.2 percent 
over. In other words, by the time the Japa- 
nese scientists confirmed Ruud’s findings 95.2 
percent of all the blue whales taken in the 
history of the Antarctic whaling had already 
been killed....In essence therefore, the 
blue whale was on the verge of commercial 
extinction before man could learn one of the 
most elemental facts about its life cycle.” 

In describing the events, the technologies, 
the attitudes and the economics that have 
contributed to the commercial extinction of 
the blues (and by extrapolation the rights, 
the bowheads, and the humpbacks), George 
Small has performed a priceless service to 
those of us who are interested in the cause 
of the whales, and who believe that some- 
thing can still be done. The book was many 
years in the making. The author hired his 
own Japanese researcher and interviewer and 
taught himself Norwegian in order to study 
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official documents. The failure of the Inter- 
national Whaling Commission to adequately 
protect the whales is carefully recorded. 
There is detailed and fascinating information 
on the economics of whaling, the politics of 
whaling nations, the technology of the kill 
and of the slaughter. 

But in a funny way this is an easy book to 
read. It is easy because it sustains a tone 
which makes it possible to stay with and as- 
similate a mass of factual material. A tone 
which does not cop out, but which restrains 
the pain. His account is clear, and his care- 
ful scholarship is enhanced by an ability to 
take responsibility—to admit his love for the 
creatures he chronicles. 

We seem to be the kind of animal that can 
easily kill without knowing. But the corol- 
lary may be that the more we know, the 
more restrained we might become. The hope 
for the whales, and finally for all of us, still 
lies in the direction of knowledge—and love. 
George Small has brought both qualities to 
work in this book, and I recommend it, 
Knowing the history it describes can be our 
first step in changing the future. 


SPEAKER ALBERT ADDRESSES 
OKLAHOMANS AT McALESTER 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Oklahoma has no more illustrious son 
than our distinguished Speaker, the 
Honorable CARL ALBERT. He holds the 
highest public office ever occupied by 
an Oklahoman. 

On September 17, 1971, the Speaker 


was guest speaker at a luncheon meet- 
ing of a great and growing civic organi- 
zation, the Oklahoma Waters Users 
Association, at McAlester, Okla. His ad- 
dress on that occasion, which received a 
standing ovation, was climaxed by a 
dramatic and moving account of the 
history of Oklahoma, ranging back to 
the tragedy of the Indian migrations 
and the trail of tears. The Speaker's 
remarks movingly told the later drama 
of a pioneer State which struggled val- 
iantly, and ultimately successfully, with 
tragic problems of drought, depression, 
and flood. 

It is a drama of which all Oklaho- 
mans are extremely proud and con- 
scious, and which is being climaxed 
today by one of the Nation’s most spec- 
tacular success stories in the field of 
economic development. 

Here is the text of the Speaker's ad- 
dress, as delivered in his hometown of 
McAlester, Okla.: 

SPEECH OF REPRESENTATIVE CARL ALBERT 

Mr. Chairman, Bob Kerr, Mr. Edmondson, 
Mr, Speaker, distinguished guests, and my 
friend Bruce Carter, I appreciate the kind in- 
troduction you have given me. 

It’s wonderful to be here, not only within 
my home town and in the temple of whose 
consistory I have been a member for a num- 
ber of years, but also across the street from 
the high school that gave me my chances in 
life. My secretary this morning, just as I came 
in, gave me a copy of my high school com- 
mencement program. I hadn’t seen it since 
1927, but such mementoes bring back happy 
memories. 

We drove down from Tulsa this morning— 
rained all the way. Water was the subject 
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that I was to discuss. In talking over this 
subject with members of my staff before we 
decided to put the thing together, we got 
out the mail that we had—particularly from 
the western part of my district—of how the 
wheat crop had been burned out, of the ruin- 
ous effects of locusts and plague, and how 
Southwestern Oklahoma and West Texas had 
suffered some of the worst drought since the 
1930's. 

And I thought then, and I am reminded 
now, that as a boy who was living out here 
7 miles away from town, in a community 
called Bug Tussle, on a farm on Buckluxey 
Creek, how every other year the crop burned 
up and every other year it was bugged out. 
My sister still lives out there on the banks of 
what is now Lake Eufaula; my homestead 
too, is out there and I am mighty proud of 
it. I spent the happiest days of my life there, 
and I'm happy that my sister—who was the 
first of us to build a home on the old place— 
went back there till the lake was filled and 
she was able to build her home in the very 
area where she herself was born. 

The Lake Eufaula area was frequently the 
scene of those twin disasters, drought and 
floods, which have often brought havoc to 
Oklahoma. This dam and reservoir dramatizes 
what a great Oklahoman used to make the 
theme song of every political speech, and 
almost every act in Congress: 

Water. Bob Kerr. 

I’m happy to acknowledge here and now 
that the development of water resources in 
Oklahoma could not have been possible had 
we not had the benefit of the life and the 
genius of Bob Kerr and Ed Edmondson. 

Those of you who live in other parts of 
the state and who travel the Arkansas Basin 
or the Red River will understand how much 
has been done in the way of developing the 
two major watersheds of our state. Oklahoma 
not only had been the number one state in 
Corps of Engineering activity during the 
development of the Arkansas River Basin, but 
it has been far out in front in the use of the 
various programs of the Department of Agri- 
culture to develop land and water resources. 

The Washita Valley was the first of the 
great eleven origin projects really to get un- 
derway. Public Law 566 has gone further in 
Oklahoma than any other state in the union. 
There are more projects in this state in these 
upstream fiood control programs per square 
mile than in any other state in the union. 
We are grateful to the Bureau of Reclamation 
for the strides it has made in Western Okla- 
homa where the need for water for many 
specific purposes has been greater than it has 
been in Eastern Oklahoma. 

Since the Legislature had to redistrict the 
State of Oklahoma on the basis of the one- 
man, one-vote proposition laid down by the 
Supreme Court, I have had to represent both 
the short-grass and the long-grass country, 
the prairies of Oklahoma and the timberland 
of Oklahoma, and I know the needs of all. 

I think my District is the slte of more oil 
wells than the District of any Congressman 
in the United States. Twenty-one of the 
twenty-two counties that I now represent 
produce either oil, gas, or coal. I don’t think 
any other Congressman with that many 
counties can say that in Texas, Louisiana, 
California, or anywhere else. At the end of 
the road, oil is a depletable resource. Oil 
must be found, and when found it almost 
immediately begins to be depleted. But the 
things that come through soil and water will 
last as long as mankind takes proper care 
of them. 

If you will take a census map of my dis- 
trict, you will see that every county but one 
east of Highway 69 gained in population, 
and these were considered the poorest coun- 
ties in my whole District. The great oil 
counties—Seminole, Carter, Pontotoc, Steph- 
ens, and the other important oil counties— 
all lost population. The same is true in Ed 
Edmondson’s district. The gaining districts 
were those districts geared to the develop- 
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ment of water resources in Oklahoma, and 
the gains have just begun. 

The great forests of McCurtain and Le- 
Flore Counties and the Washita Region are 
bringing to Oklahoma—because we have de- 
veloped the water resources—the largest pa- 
per and pulp mill in the entire world. 

Ever since civilization began, man has 
tended to settle where there was water; 
where there were streams; where there were 
rivers; where he could barge produce from 
his neighbors or from far away. All of the 
great metropolitan cities of the world are 
located near or on navigable rivers on the 
ocean front. I think this is true without a 
single exception. I know of no city in the 
world of more than a million population 
that is not located on either a navigable 
stream or on the sea coast. There are cer- 
tainly very few, if any. 

Oklahoma’s history is replete with the 
progress and difficulties connected with wa- 
ter. Our pioneering ancestors came in here 
and settled close to the creeks when they 
could; near the springs when they could; 
they led hard lives. They had to depend on 
water often a capricious resource—whether 
too much or too little. 

Water affects us in so many ways. Too much 
of it will destroy us and our property, and 
too little of it will kill us as individuals. 
We have got to have water or we die. We 
have seen this particularly in Oklahoma. 

We have gone a long way but we have just 
begun, We think too much is terms of the 
fact that we had to get the big reservoirs 
built on the Red River Basin and the Ar- 
kansas River Basin. We've got to get wa- 
ter and supplies to develop the water re- 
sources in every section of the state. 

We have, after years of trying, commenced 
the construction of a watershed at Waurika, 
which is almost indispensable to the very 
dynamic part of Oklahoma—the Duncan and 
Lawton areas, all the way back to Waurika 
and that whole section of South Central 
and Southwestern Oklahoma. 

The Bureau of Reclamation built a fine 
lake at Sulphur which we call the Lake of 
the Arbuckles, and it has revitalized the area. 
We built one of the finest tire and rub- 
ber plants of the country near Ardmore, 
Oklahoma. We couldn’t have done it with- 
out enough water. We couldn't have done it 
if the water hadn't been available there. 
We could not have brought into McCurtain 
County, Oklahoma, the great paper mill that 
they are getting ready to build. We couldn't 
have done it without water! 

And you watch the population of McCur- 
tain County. You watch the population of 
Carter County. I represent small towns and 
rural areas, but you watch them grow be- 
cause the things that water does in the way 
of furnishing a needed resource for industry 
has just begun, and that basin on the Ar- 
kansas is just in its infancy. 

There is so much more to be done. A lot 
of people think we have done the job. But 
we have just started to get all these things 
on the books. 

We had the Arkansas River development 
project on the books for years but it took 
money, and Ed was the one who saw a vote 
one day in the House that got the first money 
for Eufaula. He asked me whether to make 
it Keystone or Eufaula. I am not the least 
bit parochial, but I suggested that Eufaula 
would be the best one to start with. So Ed 
put in his dollars for Eufaula which Senator 
Thomas and Senator Kerr had been putting 
money in for years, though the House had 
always thrown it out, But we won the battle. 

Then we had the reservoir program, and 
it had been geared only to lower Texas, lower 
Arkansas, and Louisiana and we had to com- 
pletely reorganize and rewrite the program 
or we wouldn’t have had Broken Bow; we 
wouldn’t have had Pine Creek; we wouldn't 
have had the Kiamichi Reservoir, or any 
other reservoir below Dennison Dam on the 
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Red River. Believe you. me, we faced a man 
size job. 

When I say we have just begun, I cite 
statistics that Don McBride, our Oklahoman 
TVA Commissioner furnished me, The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority has made a statis- 
tical study of the savings paid to industry 
and passed along to consumers because of 
the rivers that are navigable in the Ten- 
nessee System. It’s $50 million per year, and 
that. was geared primarily to the develop- 
ment of rural electricity. It was the labo- 
ratory to determine whether the cost to bene- 
fits ratio of great water projects could be 
measured through the use of electricity. 

Well, Don tells me that It has done more 
than that, that it has also brought in new 
industries and cut down the cost of trans- 
portation. We are now where the Tennessee 
Valley was about twenty years ago, and we 
can forge ahead of the Tennessee Valley, in 
my opinion, twenty years from now because 
we are far ahead of them in resources both 
under ground and above ground. 

We have the finest wheat and agricultural 
areas in Western Oklahoma, and in the great 
river valleys of this state, in this part of the 
country, we have enough coal to supply the 
world. The coal taken out of Howe, Okla- 
homa, is loaded on ships and towed into 
Japanese ports; every pound of it loaded 
right out of the boat, into the steel mills 
that have been built right by the harbors— 
the finest modern mills in the world. 

The Japanese have learned the value of 
location, of transportation, and they have 
the fastest growing economy of any great 
nation in the world today. They are challeng- 
ing us and one British economist, Iam told, 
has said to a group of Congressmen, “Watch 
out. By the year 2000 the average income of 
the average Japanese will be higher than that 
of the average person in the United States.” 
So we've just begun. 

Bob, I think I’ve told you this story before, 
but it’s a true story. The November before 
your father died, he and I (and I think Ed 
was with us at Sallisaw) made a speech to 
a gathering at Sallisaw. We drove from Sal- 
lisaw to Spiro and to Poteau, but we stopped 
at the bridge on the Arkansas River. Sena- 
tor Kerr wanted to stop to scan the upstream 
of the river and he said, ‘““There’s where we're 
going to have the lock and dam.” He didn’t 
know at that time it was going to be called 
the Kerr Lock and Dam. “That has got to 
be finished, but,” he said, “Carl, I don’t 
know how long I'm going to be here, but I 
know this job has got to be finished here 
and that this is just the beginning of the 
development of water resources in Oklahoma 
for all of their multiple uses—domestic, in- 
dustrial, municipal, flood control, hydro- 
electric power, navigation. If we're going to 
be a great state,” he sald, “we're going to have 
to develop those resources. And I've been in 
the oil business for a long time, but I know 
there is more future wealth, and there will 
be more future jobs for Oklahomans out. of 
its water resources than there ever have been 
out of its oil and gas resources.” He told me 
that within just a matter of weeks, if not 
Gays, before he passed on. And that is a true 
story and it is an accurate story. 

I want to say to you what Bob Kerr said 
to me, “Now we and every generation, must 
fight our own battles, but we must also lay 
the groundwork for the generations to come.” 
We have seen the effects of water-drought 
and floods right here in Pittsburg County. 
Time and time again—since I was born here 
63 years ago—you’ve seen them over and 
over. Oklahoma has had a dramatic history. 
It has had an appeal to people from the east 
side of the Mississippi River that probably 
few other states have had. 

Remember when Franklin Roosevelt spoke 
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in Oklahoma City in 1938. He said, “As a 
boy I was enchanted by the Indian Country 
called Oklahoma, where the Plains Tribes 
and the Civilized Tribes met head on; where 
the civilization that the Five Tribes had 
brought with them from the East located 
here in Eastern Oklahoma and the buffalo 
hunters were still riding up and down and 
following the buffalo herds from Texas to 
North Dakota.” 

And. it’s been a chronicle of history. It’s 
been a dramatic history. Think of the great 
dramas that haye been celebrated in story 
and song. The great land rushes such as no 
other state has even seen—we have built 
our state on this great drama. The story of 
the migration of the Indians, the forced 
migration, from the land of their forebears. 
A sad story, a harsh beginning, but moving 
steadily toward a great future and con- 
tinuous progress. 

All of the great romance that went with 
the spread of oil—as it left Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania and came here, so that Oklahoma, 
from executives to roughnecks, became the 
leaders of the oil industry world wide. You 
can see them in Pennsylvania—you can see 
them even in Texas, Oklahoma's oil brains 
developed East Texas fields and Okiahoma 
leadership in the of] industry is still there. 
Two successive presidents of the Humble 
Oil Company were born and raised and edu- 
cated in Oklahoma institutions. That's a 
great romantic story. 

But, you know, drama is classified in two 
Ways—there are tragedies and there are 
comedies. And I remember perhaps as 
dramatic a chapter in Oklahoma history as 
has ever been written by the people of this 
state. 

That was in the middle 1930's when I 
drove to Boise City. Only two stores were 
left open and I couldn't see the horizon in 
that land where there were neither trees nor 
grass. I couldn’t see the horizon 300 yards 
away for the dust that was settling down 
upon me, I saw the pathetic children of 
parents who were trying to hang on. A little 
boy in a filling station about 11 years old 
said his dad had gone to California, trying 
to get work, and he was there and he and 
his mother taking care of the filling station. 
He said, "It looks like it’s pretty hopeless for 
us.” 

The Great Exodus. The Okie Trail, The 
Second Trail of Tears. We lost more popula- 
tion per capita than any state in the union. 
Why? Because we didn’t have water. We had 
to have water. And those who lived then, 
even in this part of the state, realized that 
without water, tame water, pure water, man- 
kind could not survive. 

I went out over this district then, cam- 
paigning for one of my friends, and I went 
into one town in his district in which the 
mayor told me (and I was just out of col- 
lege), he said, “Carl,” he said, “everybody 
in this town either works on WPA or sells 
to it.” That was the story of the 1930’s. The 
whole nation was hit, but Oklahoma was 
hit twice as hard because we had the dual 
disasters of drought and depression. 

Now we’ve started doing something about 
it. If we take advantage of the water re- 
sources that we have, if we nurture what God 
has given us—and He's given us all the water 
He will ever give us; it’s here and it will 
never be substantially added to—if we take 
care of it, we can paint a new picture; we 
can write a new drama. 

But it will be a drama of thriving in- 
dustries, of happy and confident people, be- 
cause there is nothing, nothing—and the 
history of Oklahoma ought to prove it— 
more basic, more vital to the stability of our 
population and prosperity, than the abun- 
dance of manageable, pure, usable water. 
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Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, with pub- 
lic hearings concerning health care be- 
ginning soon, I find it timely to have 
Prof. Robert J. Myers’ authoritative dis- 
sertation,” The Spectrum of Govern- 
mental Health-Care Proposals,” made a 
matter of public record, Mr. Myers was a 
member of the Social Security Board 
from 1934 until 1946 after which he 
moved on to an actuarial position with 
the Social Security Administration. One 
year later he became the Chief Actuary 
of the Agency until June of last year. He 
has served as an actuary consultant to 
various congressional committees and the 
governments of Colombia, Peru, Panama, 
Nicaragua, Jordan, and Saudi Arabia. 
He has also been a member of various ac- 
tuarial societies in Great Britain and the 
United States. Mr. Myers is the 1956 re- 
cipient of the distinguished service award 
from the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. He holds a masters 
degree from the University of Iowa and 
is presently a professor of actuarial sei- 
ence at Temple University. 

I call the attention of my colleagues to 
the following statement by this acknowl- 
edged authority on health care insur- 
ance: 

THE SPECTRUM or GOVERNMENTAL HEALTH- 
CARE PROPOSALS 
(By Robert J. Myers) 

Currently, great interest is being expressed 
about both health care delivery and its 
financing by professionals in this field and by 
many laymen. The former seem to be more 
concerned about the delivery methods, while 
the latter are probably concerned almost en- 
tirely with financing problems. Some profes- 
sionals are taking advantage of the existence 
of financing problems to support their efforts 
to change the delivery system. 

Many individuals are disturbed by the 
rapidly rising health care costs which have 
occurred in the past 5 or 6 years, Those 
professionals who, for many years, have 
sought to change the delivery system are now 
seeking to take advantage of this discontent 
to attain their objectives. 

This paper examines the financial problems 
of various current proposals in the govern- 
mental health-care field from three view- 
points—from the overall national standpoint, 
from the standpoint of individuals, and from 
the standpoint of suppliers of services. First, 
however, as background, a general discussion 
of several basic issues will be given. 

BASIC ISSUES 

Many eminent people have asserted that 
there is currently a health care crisis in the 
United States. Apparently, this has been said 
by some persons in an effort to scare the 
country into supporting a drastic change in 
the delivery system. If there actually were a 
crisis in the true sense of the term, then it 
seems to me that people would be waiting in 
queues for days to see physicians, to get into 
hospitals, and to obtain medicines—as they 
do to a much greater extent in most other 
countries than here. 

Why this cry of crisis, which appears to be 
convincing to some? Primarily, it is based on 
the rising costs of health care in the past 
few years. But when this trend is examined 
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relative to other economic factors, we find 
that there has really been no undue or unex- 
pected increase. Health care costs have in- 
creased since 1965 more rapidly than prices 
of most other consumer goods and services. 
But this was also the case for many years 
previously, although it was not as noticeable 
because of the lower magnitudes involved. 
What is really important, however, is that 
health care costs have, in recent years, risen 
at about the same rate as earnings in gen- 
eral—again, paralleling trends in previous 
years. 

The difficulty, then, is that especially in 
inflationary times, people like to see their 
own salaries rise, but they are unhappy with 
the corresponding (and related) increases 
in prices. This is particularly true for such 
items as health care, since these do not give 
the immediate satisfaction and pleasure that 
cars, television sets, vacations, and entertain- 
ment do. 

For many years, a small group of persons 
active in the social security and health-care 
economics fields have sincerely believed that 
virtually full economic security should be 
provided through governmental programs. 
Such programs would protect against the 
risks of retirement, disability, death of the 
worker, unemployment, sickness and health 
care. This position is a simplistic one— 
namely, that, in essence, full economic secu- 
rity is a desirable thing, so why not provide 
it in an efficient manner completely through 
governmental programs, rather than to ac- 
complish only a partial job through a diver- 
sity of governmental and private group and 
individual efforts. As a definition, I shall 
term this approach the expansionist one, 
since it seeks to expand the role of the gov- 
ernment sector in the economic security area 
so that it will occupy the entire field. In this 
manner, the role of the private sector will be 
greatly decreased or even virtually elimi- 
nated, 

The foregoing remarks should not be taken 
to mean that I oppose governmental activi- 


ties in the Social Security field. Quite the 
converse! I strongly believe in social insur- 
ance or other governmental programs as a 
floor of protection on which the private sec- 
tor—through individual and group efforts— 
can and should build. 

Up to a certain point, the growth of gov- 


ernmental programs can encourage the 
growth of private efforts. With the “floor” of 
a governmental program being present, there 
is the much greater assurance of receiving 
the results of private efforts, rather than los- 
ing them if the total income otherwise avail- 
able is less than needed, and public assist- 
ance is necessary (with it fully offsetting 
other income against its payments). But be- 
yond that point, expansion of governmental 

ams inevitably means contraction, and 
ultimate extinction, of private-sector pro- 
grams. 

I believe that the expansionist approach is 
undesirable because, as a result, there will 
be complete reliance of all non-working in- 
dividuals on the Government for their eco- 
nomic support. The character and produc- 
tivity of the populace of a nation will thereby 
be. irretrievably weakened. The same also 
occurs if full health care is provided for both 
working and non-working populations by the 
Government under a uniform, monolithic 
system. The question might well be raised at 
this point as to why, if it is desirable for the 
Government to provide, or at least assure, 
full health care of the highest quality for all, 
then should not the Government likewise 
assure to all the provision of the highest 
quality of other economic elements involving 
health, such as food, housing, and clothing. 
Then, having done so, should not the Gov- 
ernment require that what has been pro- 


vided is properly utilized and that nothing is 
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done which would have a counteracting, dis- 
ruptive effect? 

The foregoing remarks are not intended to 
say that all who favor significant changes in 
the health care delivery system have the 
expansionist or government-do-it-all philos- 
ophy. The danger, however, is that, if some 
proposed changes are made, this would 
create, in chemistry terms, an unstable com- 
pound which would inevitably change (some 
would say ‘“deteriorate’) into another 
form—namely, the expansionist goal. 

Expansionists often take the gradualist or 
ratchet approach and argue for only a few 
steps now in the direction of having all 
health care provided by the Government— 
a system that can truly be called socialized 
medicine. They say that future generations 
can decide for themselves how health care 
should be provided, and yet they set the con- 
ditions in such an unstable manner that 
inevitably socialized medicine will result 
(like the domino theory). Realistically, these 
expansionists recognize that the immediate 
achievement of their goal would be impos- 
sible, both from the legislative likelihoods 
and from the standpoint of obtaining the 
cooperation of those who would be needed 
to provide the necessary services. They hope, 
however, to “educate” the providers and the 
public and to establish the conditions so 
that the movement to socialized medicine 
is inevitable, even though deferred for some 
years. 

The floor-of-protection concept is much 
easier to define and to apply in the Social 
Security cash-benefits area than in the 
health care one. It is relatively simple for 
the private sector to build additional cash 
benefits on top of the Social Security floor 
in a reasonable, equitable and efficient man- 
ner, but it is not so easy to do this in the 
health-care field, since the fracturing of 
services or coverage can be undesirable or 
inefficient. It is possible, however, to have 
the floor-of-protection approach on a stable 
basis in the health-care field if this is prop- 
erly done—for example, by covering only 
high-cost groups such as the aged or by in- 
suring against catastrophic risks. 


GOVERNMENTAL FINANCING PROBLEMS UNDER 
VARIOUS HEALTH-CARE PROPOSALS 


Many governmental health care proposals 
at the Federal level have been put forward 
since this session of Congress began in Jan- 
uary. The financial involvement of the Fed- 
eral Government would vary widely under 
these proposals. In some, the Government 
would meet the entire cost (out of general 
revenues), while in others it would collect 
part of the cost through payroll taxes, and 
the remainder would come from general- 
revenue financing. In still other plans, the 
entire cost would be met from payroll taxes. 
The following discussion will refer to the 
most important proposals without describing 
them, in the belief that the reader is already 
reasonably familiar with them. 

The term “national health insurance” is 
often used to describe or refer to these varied 
proposals. In my opinion, this is a misuse of 
the term, because national health insurance 
really only means a program under which 
the financing of the vast majority of health- 
care costs of virtually the entire population 
is under governmental auspices. (Socialized 
medicine is one form of national health in- 
surance, but it goes further than other forms 
by having the Government also supply the 
medical services through its own employees 
and facilities.) For example, if Medicare were 
extended to all Social Security beneficiaries 
and to all covered workers and their depend- 
ents, it could truly be referred to as national 
health insurance. 

Proposals involving Federal financing only 
from general revenues include the following: 

(1) AMA Medicredit plan, which is of a 
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broad, comprehensive nature in providing in- 
come tax credits for the premiums of quali- 
fied health insurance plans (ranging from 
paying the entire cost for persons with very 
low incomes to paying only a small part for 
those with moderately high incomes, or in 
effect not really being applicable to such 
persons because of other tax elements). 

(2) Hall Bill (introduced by Congressman 
Durwood Hall of Missouri, a physician), 
which would provide general catastrophic 
coverage for all and a basic health insurance 
policy for public assistance recipients. 

(3) Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica (HIAA) plan, which would encourage pri- 
vate employers to provide qualified health in- 
surance plans and would purchase private 
health insurance policies for low-income and 
indigent persons, using general-revenues 
funds therefor, 

Medicredit would have an initial cost of 
about $14 billion per year, a sizable amount, 
despite much uninformed criticism about its 
nigardliness! The Hall Bill would cost only 
about one-fourth as much as Medicredit inso- 
far as Federal funds are concerned. The HIAA 
plan would have new Federal costs of the 
same general magnitude as the Hall Bill, al- 
though sizable additional costs would also 
be involved for employers in paying for the 
private health insurance encouraged there- 
under. 

The Javits and Kennedy bills would involve 
very large governmental expenditures and 
thus very large amounts of payroll taxes and 
general-revenue funds. The Javits bill calls 
for one-third of the cost to come from gen- 
eral revenues, while the Kennedy bill ups the 
proportion to one-half. The Kennedy bill 
would initially involve almost $60 billion per 
year in legislated revenue, or about $30 bil- 
lion from general revenues and $25 billion 
from new payroll taxes (i.e. in excess of the 
present Medicare payroll taxes). The Javits 
bill, after its initial period of phasing-in, 
would require total revenue of about $45 
billion per year, so that about $15 billion 
annually would be required from general 
revenues. 

The Nixon Administration proposal would 
involve both additional general-revenues 
funds (to purchase health insurance policies 
for low-income families) and additional pay- 
roll taxes (to pay the cost that is now met 
by the enrollee premium under the Supple- 
mentary Medical Insurance portion of Medi- 
care). The additional general general-reve- 
nues cost would be somewhat under $5 billion 
per year, and the additional payroll taxes 
would be about $1 billion per year. This plan 
would also involve sizable added costs for 
employers, who would be required to pur- 
chase health insurance policies for their em- 
ployees. The AHA Ameriplan would also 
involve additional general-revenues costs, 
payroll taxes, and employer costs, but its pro- 
visions are not yet specific enough for any 
cost estimates to be developed. 

The Catastrophic Illness plan proposed by 
Senator Long would be financed entirely by 
additional Social Security payroll taxes, 
amounting initially to about $2 billion per 
year. 

Where is the money coming from to pay 
the additional taxes required for these plans, 
especially those such as the Kennedy bill in- 
volving large amounts of general-revenues 
funds. The proponents say that all that is 
really involved is a transfer of funds already 
being spent privately to the public domain. 
This is reminiscent of the popular political 
saying of the 1930’s—“tax and tax and tax; 
spend and spend and spend; and elect and 
elect and elect.” 

What about the actuarial soundness of the 
various proposals which depend, at least in 
part, on payroll taxes for their financing. In 
my opinion, all such plans are reasonably 
adequately financed. Curiously enough, the 
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Kennedy bill is the only one that, in essence, 
is “guaranteed” to be actuarially sound. This 
is accomplished by the simple procedure of 
limiting outgo to the amount of money col- 
lected under the program. On the other hand, 
the other proposals promise certain benefits 
and proviie for certain income; if experience 
turns out to be unfavorable, financing diffi- 
culties occur. But this does not mean that 
there are no problems under the Kennedy 
bill, since thereunder the financial difficul- 
ties occur for the providers of services and 
not for the Government (as will be described 
subsequently). 


FINANCING PROBLEMS OF THE INDIVIDUAL UNDER 
VARIOUS HEALTH-CARE PROPOSALS 


In the long run, the individual is really the 
one who pays for any governmental program. 
This truism is usually ignored by the advo- 
cates of expanded governmental activities. 
There is a noteworthy statement In the Jan- 
uary 1970 issue of the Social Security Bulletin 
which joyously announces that consumer 
spending for health cere has decreased rela- 
tively since the advent of Medicare and 
Medicaid, so that the populece thus has 
more money available for other purposes, 
presumably more enjoyable. What is so 
blithely ignored there is that such “savings” 
to the consumer must actually be used by 
him to pay the larger taxes required by the 
Government for its financing operations. 

The added tax burdens involved in the vari- 
ous proposals—whether direct employee pay- 
roll taxes, employer payroll taxes (which are 
passed along to the consumer in the form 
of higher prices and/or lower wages), or 
geaeral-revenues taxes—will be met by the 
taxpayers in the aggregate. These, of course, 
are not new consumer costs, but will, on the 
whole, be replacements of existing health- 
care costs (including insurance premium 
costs). The incidence as between different 
persons will be somewhat different than now, 
but not greatly so, since we have such a 
broad distribution of income that financing 
of new governmental expenditures cannot 
be accomplished solely by “soaking the rich”, 

The real dangers and disadvantages in- 
volved in the plans that involve very high 
Federal expenditures, such as the Kennedy 
and Javits Bilis, are not so much in the por- 
tion of any high taxes involved which repre- 
sents net additional consumer costs, as in the 
turning over of vastly more personal expendi- 
tures to the Government. Then too, there is 
the deception involved in making people 
think that they are getting something for 
nothing or are reducing their previous costs 
for medical care. For example, under the 
Kennedy Bill, the direct employee payroll-tax 
contribution meets only 10 percent of the 
cost, so that the worker generally seems to 
be reducing his out-of-pocket costs for health 
care by paying a dime to get a dollar’s worth 
of protection. Actually, in the aggregate, 
workers will also be paying the other 90 
cents too. 


FINANCING EFFECTS ON SUPPLIERS OF SERVICES 


Some proposals would have relatively little 
effect on the health care delivery system. On 
the other hand, some proposals would change 
it greatly, whether intentionally or uninten- 
tionally. A number of proposals emphasize 
the approach of group practice prepayment 
plans (or, as it is now called, the health main- 
tenance organization). Much is to be said for 
the advantages of this particular approach, at 
least as a competitive element. I believe, 
however, that it should not be the sole vehi- 
cle for providing health care for the country. 
It is interesting to note that some of the 
strongest advocates of HMO’s do not belong 
to them themselves, even though they could 
do sol 

The proposals other than the Javits and 
Kennedy Bills and the AHA Ameriplan would 
not greatly change the existing patterns of 
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health care delivery and so would not create 
financial problems for physicians and other 
providers of services. It is difficult, however, 
to assess the financial effects of the AHA 
Ameriplan on physicians, although it would 
certainly have a significant impact, because 
of its emphasis on physician services being 
centered around hospital-related organiza- 
tions. 

The Javits Bill would probably create fi- 
nancial problems for both physicians and 
hospitals because of its universality of 
coverage. Almost all patients of a hospital 
would be under the program, so that full 
Federal control of costs, and perhaps thus 
eventually of operations, would be present. 
Then too, since physicians would have few 
non-program patients, no yard-stick against 
which to measure customary or prevailing 
charges for program reimbursement purposes 
would be possible. But in this connection, 
it is most significant to note that, in ac- 
cordance with Administration recommenda- 
tions, Medicare reimbursement of physicians 
is now being changed by legislation so as to 
move away from the customary-charges basis 
of the initial law to a flat fee schedule in 
each geographic area. 

The Kennedy Bill would be rapidly disrup- 
tive in the area of physician reimbursement, 
as a result of the self-contained financing 
approach mentioned earlier—namely, to 
divide the tax proceeds up so as to pay the 
providers what is possible, rather than what 
their costs or charges are. In particular, 
physicians who are not in HMO’s are at the 
end of the payment line and would likely 
not be paid at all, since the money would 
run out before it would be their turn. Cer- 
tainly, utter chaos would be created in the 
health-care field if the Kennedy Bill were 
enacted as now written! 

Specifically, the Kennedy Bill would pro- 
duce revenue of about $60 billion in its 
first year of operation, and yet the health 
services it promises to provide have a much 
greater cost on present cost bases. Such 
costs projected to the first year of opera- 
tion proposed by the bill, at likely rates of 
cost increase, yield a figure of about $77 
billion, One could argue—although I doubt 
the validity of the argument—that the same 
$77 billion could provide more adequate 
health care to more people under the revised 
delivery system envisaged by the advocates 
of the Kennedy Bill. But the cold facts are 
that the reduced dollar outgo of about $60 
billion per year developing under the bill 
can only mean significantly lower incomes 
for the suppliers of health services. The 
vital questions then are how will this work 
out, who will be the ones adversely affected, 
and how will they react insofar as the 
amount of services which they will provide 
and the work which they will do? 


CERTAIN ASPECTS OF CHANGES IN THE HEALTH- 
CARE DELIVERY SYSTEM 


Proponents of National Health Insurance— 
i.e., the advocates of the Javits and Kennedy 
Bills—argue that much more health services 
of a higher quality can be provided to more 
people if the delivery system is changed, as 
their proposals would do. It seems impossible 
to accept this sweeping conclusion, when we 
consider that the practice of medicine is not 
an impersonal matter like an assembly line 
and that when people are forced to do things 
against their wills and desires, less will be 
accomplished than when there is voluntary 
cooperation and compliance. Certainly, the 
members of the labor unions supporting the 
Kennedy Bill would rebel at working under 
the conditions and controls imposed on phy- 
sicians by that bill. 

This is not to say that real improvements 
in the health-care delivery system—with pos- 
sible resultant lessening of financing prob- 
lems—cannot be achieved. Instead, I believe 
that the current national interest and dis- 
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cussion—assuming that no more than mod- 
erate proposals will be enacted—will have a 
beneficial effect. The improvements that have 
been occurring over the years in the health- 
care delivery system will likely be continued, 
and perhaps even accelerated, 


LIKELY LEGISLATIVE PROSPECTS 


And now we come to the difficult part of 
my assignment—predicting what the likely 
legislative prospects are for the future. It 
seems almost a virtual certainty that no legis- 
lation in the health-care field will be enacted 
this year, other than probably the signifi- 
cant Medicare changes contained in the 
House-passed Social Security bill, HR. 1, 
which is now pending before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. 

These changes include the controls on phy- 
siclan fees for Medicare reimbursement pur- 
poses mentioned previously, a number of pro- 
visions to tighten up reimbursement provi- 
sions for hospitals and other providers, in- 
creases in the cost-sharing provisions, a re- 
vision in the method of determining the en- 
rollee premium rate under SMI (Part B) so 
that a greater proportion of the cost is borne 
by the Federal Government, the establish- 
ment of a voluntary HI (Part A) system for 
those not insured by Social Security coverage, 
and last, but by no means least, extending 
Medicare to Social Security disability benefi- 
ciaries who have been on the roll for at least 
2 years. 

It is, of course, possible that Senator Long, 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, 
will add a catastrophic health insurance 
provision to the pending Social Security bill, 
as he did in 1970 (when the legislation died 
in conference). What will be the fate of such 
a provision when the bill goes to conference 
with the House is hard to predict. It is said 
that Chairman Mills of the House Ways and 
Means Committee—and many of his commit- 
tee, too—favor such a provision. Perhaps, as 
a result of the extensive hearings on all 
health-care proposals to be held by the 
Ways and Means Committee in September, 
some sort of a catastrophic-insurance pro- 
posal will emerge from that side of the Capi- 
tol in time to fit in with Senate action. 

I see no likelihood of a far-ranging bill 
like the Javits or Kennedy Bills being en- 
acted in 1971 or 1972—or even in the next 
few years following. And I do not believe 
that my predictive vision is being blinded by 
my beliefs as to what is best for the nation. 
I think that the Congressional leaders who 
are most closely connected with legislation 
in this area can well see the dangers in- 
volved in a monolithic structuring of the 
health-care delivery system and its financing 
which would inevitably result in tight Fed- 
eral controls, not only of financing, but also 
of delivery. 

What I do see as likely to happen in the 
next few years, possibly before 1973, is some 
sort of catastrophic health insurance plan 
for persons of all ages and the providing of 
formalized health insurance for persons with 
very low incomes and persons who are not 
commercially insurable. The big questions 
are how low or how high will be the limits 
defining what are catastrophic costs and 
whether the health insurance for the low- 
income category will be provided through a 
government organization or through the ex- 
isting insuring organizations (Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield and insurance companies). 

Certainly, it makes much more sense to 
build on our present diverse, pluralistic 
health-care delivery and financing system, 
which is doing such a good job for the vast 
majority of the populace, than to tear it 
down and start over again with a mono- 
lithic governmental program to provide 
health services. As Abraham Lincoln so 
sagely said—“You cannot build character 
and courage by taking away man’s initiative 
and independence, You cannot help men 
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permanently by doing for them what they 
could and should do for themselves. 


NIXON PUTS A CHALLENGE 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, in its 
lead editorial in the Saturday-Sunday 
October 9-10 edition of the Chicago 
Daily News, that publication in its tra- 
ditional independent fashion analyzed 
phase It of the President’s economic 
program. 

The article very properly points to 
the role being played by AFL-CIO Pres- 
ident Meany and is, I believe, a very 
accurate commentary on the anti-infla- 
tion struggle: 

NIXON Puts A CHALLENGE 

In prescribing a largely voluntary pro- 
gram for Phase Two of his anti-inflation 
campaign, President Nixon left the chances 
for success or failure mainly in the hands 
of labor, management and the public. For 
this he is already drawing criticlsm from 
those who remark a certain pusillanimous 
withdrawal from the tougher position he took 
in proclaming Phase One. 

While Mr. Nixon is necessarily playing a 
chancy game, we do not believe he is culpa- 
ble on that score The cautious approach 
doubtless coincides with the President’s po- 
litical instincts, but it also squares with 
common sense, 

Already—and reluctantly—the President 
has moved the country nearer to the condi- 
tion of a controlled economy than it has 
ever been in peacetime. 

Rigid controls in the past have proved no 
real cure for inflation—they have merely 
bottled up the pressure, which (as after 
World War II) exploded violently when the 
controls went off. 

Now he is deliberately trying a new tack. 
By keeping government out of the principal 
wage and price boards he is inviting labor 
and manegement to pick up the major re- 
sponsibility for controlling the wage-price 
spiral. 

True, he is keeping the Cost of Living 
Councll—with its final authority to mandate 
controls—in a position to exercise some kind 
of broad review authority. But he is obvi- 
ously pinning his hopes on the vision and 
good sense of leadership in the private sector. 

Whether the gamble will pay off should 
soon be clear. 

Predictably, the boss of the AFL-CIO 
George Meany, is dragging his feet, even 
though the designated wage board is not 
only all-civilian, but has a great deal of 
autonomy. Meany obviously likes this, but 
objects to similar latitude being granted a 
board that will be free within broad limits 
to sanctior price rises. Doubtless some on 
management’s side will be similarly skeptical 
of the wage board’s considerable freedom. 

The President obviously expects confusion 
and wrangling as these two bodies try, first, 
to reach policies in their own right; second, 
to make wage and price policies dovetail 
and, finally to maintain an over-all braking 
force that will help pull the inflation rate 
down to the President's objective of 2 or 3 
per cent by the end of 1972. But just as 
obviousty he hopes that order and progress 
will emerge from the confusion. 

So there is in prospect a unique test of 
the free enterprise system to justify its 
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workability in the stringent circumstances 
of the 1970s. 

If it fails, the government will have no 
option but to put the economy in a much 
tighter straitjacket. If it succeeds, there can 
be prosperity for all and a splendid vindi- 
cation of this free system. These are high 
stakes, indeed. It will be, as Mr Nixon says, 
an exciting year. 


CONGRESSMAN PELLY’S RECORD 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the distinguished radio and 
television commentator Joseph McCaf- 
frey, who covers the Nation’s Capital, 
recently cited our colleague from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Petty) in his “Meet the 
Member” broadcast. I know that those 
Members of Congress who did not hear 
this program would like to read Mr. Mc- 
Caffrey’s comments. The article follows 
at this point in the RECORD: 

MEET THE MEMBER 


Big, ambling Thomas Pelly of Washington 
State's First District is deeply troubled by 
the heavy unemployment which has infected 
his state. He was one of those who backed 
the Public Works Acceleration Act, and dur- 
ing the debate on this bill, he told the House 
about the problems facing his own district 
and the state. 

Said Pelly, “The impact of the loss of 
work in the aerospace industry cannot be 
overlooked, In the last year alone, the air- 
plane business in the Seattle region dropped 
41.7 percent. Building permits for residences 
were off 24.7 percent in the last year, and 
building permits for public construction 
dropped 70.3 percent in the last 12 months. 
The total construction industry in the 
Seattle area is off 20.2 percent since this time 
last year. 

“To help such a situation, of course, is the 
purpose of the Public Works Acceleration 
Act. While it is not the total answer to our 
problems, at least it would provide a speedy 
curb in the rate of increase in unemploy- 
ment. The Washington State Unemployment 
Department is addied with a roll that is 
rising daity. The Boeing Company alone had 
to discharge 7,000 employees because of the 
loss of the SST, in addition to a steady de- 
cline of about 2,000 a month. 

“With the Public Works Acceleration Act, 
the Seattle area, as well as other qualifying 
regions of our country, would receive 80 per- 
cent grants-in-aid to assist local public proj- 
ects and provide jobs in the process. Local 
areas could construct long-needed facilities 
such as sewer plants and municipal build- 
ings without burdening the local tax rate, 
and at the same time take the pressure off 
the unemployment rolls.” 

Pelly then pointed out, “We are not talk- 
ing about training workers. We are talking 
about putting trained men back to work 
in other jobs. Laborers, carpenters, brick- 
layers and others in the building trades 
would receive immediate assistance from this 
legislation, and I strongly urge support 
for it.” 

Not only does the Congressman have heavy 
unemployment among highly trained scien- 
tists in his district, but 20 percent of all the 
building trade workers are unemployed. 

Pelly is also in the forefront in the Con- 
gressional effort to halt foreign seizure of 
American fishing boats. He has introduced 
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legislation to close the loophole being used 
by the State Department to escape deduct- 
ing from foreign aid illegal fines which some 
Latin American countries impose on United 
States fisherman. The Pelly Amendment to 
the Fishermen's Protective Act states that the 
fines will be deducted from foreign aid, if 
payment is not made in 120 days after de- 
mand. 

Pelly told the House, “The State Depart- 
ment has not made any such demand and 
Ecuador alone has seized 25 American fishing 
vessels this year and fines have totalled more 
than $1.2 million.” The bill which the Wash- 
ington State Republician is pushing would 
require the Secretary of State to notify the 
offending country that the amount of the 
fines is due just as soon as the vessel owner 
is reimbursed by a special revolving fund. In 
addition, the legislation establishes the fund 
out of which vessel owners will be reimbursed 
for any fines, fees or other direct charges 
paid to obtain release of their vessels that are 
illegally seized. 

Pelly has also introduced a joint resolution 
providing for the protection of United States 
fishermen from unlawful harassment on the 
high seas, seeking to protect American ves- 
sels from what he called “malicious destruc- 
tion by fishermen of foreign countries who 
refuse to abide by international law and 
custom. 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE 
JOHN M. MURPHY ON A PROPOSED 
RESOLUTION CALLING FOR THE 
MAINTENANCE OF THE ARMS BAL- 
ANCE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise today to express my sup- 
port for Members in both Houses who 
are concerned over the increasing gap 
in firepower between Egypt and Israel, 
a gap that is pushing the world head- 
long into a cataclysmic eruption in the 
Middle East. 

Even though they were outgunned in 
previous years, Israel could—and did— 
defeat aggression by preemptive strikes 
as they did so brilliantly in the 1967 
6-day war. 

But the Israeli situation has deterio- 
rated rapidly. 

The increase in size and effectiveness 
of Egyptian weaponry including the 
acquisition of numbers of the best fighter 
plane in the world far outweighs the ad- 
mitted higher morale and superior train- 
ing of the Israeli defenders. 

The elements of surprise and advan- 
tage inherent in a preemptive strike have 
been minimized by the incorporation into 
the Egyptian defense system of sophisti- 
cated warning and detection equipment. 

Given the distances involved and the 
modern weapons now available, military 
leaders I have talked to feel it would be 
impossible to conclude that a sudden at- 
tack by the Arabs could be successfully 
resisted. In short, Israel is now in a mili- 
tary position where in a head to head 
confrontation there is serious doubt that 
they could win. 

Given this situation the issues are 
quite clear. 
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The American Government is, of 
course, committed to pursuing an active 
diplomatic policy of negotiation between 
all sides in the continuing Mideast crisis. 

This is as it should be. 

But we should not be put in the posi- 
tion of negotiating from a position of 
weakness—nor should Israel. 

The U.S. Government has through the 
years given Israel a guarantee of secu- 
rity, from the personal guarantee of 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower through 
the words and actions of each succeed- 
ing President. That is why I cannot en- 
dorse the present “carrot and stick” pol- 
icy of this administration as far as the 
jets for Israel question goes. The ad- 
ministration position is that there now 
exists a balance of power in the Middle 
East, the reasoning being that Israeli 
“esprit” and training makes up for the 
numerical difference in Arab equipment. 
In effect, our Government is saying we 
are willing to gamble by trading the 
lives of Israeli soldiers for Russian 
planes, missiles, and tanks. I for one can 
understand the hesitancy on the part of 
Israeli leaders to sacrifice young lives in 
order to overcome the enemy’s numerical 
superiority in combat divisions and de- 
structive weapons. 

It is now recognized by just about 
everyone that there has been an acceler- 
ated Russian military buildup in Egypt 
with some of the most advanced weapons 
in the Soviet arsenal. This is in addition 
to 20,000 military personnel including 
combat pilots expert in handling the 
Mig-23. Russia’s super fighter plane. 
This means that not only is the Israeli 
Air Force outnumbered 5 to 1, but in 
any future conflict it would be pitted 
against perhaps the world’s best fighter 
plane. 

I am convinced that Egypt’s leaders 
should know, Soviet leaders should know, 
indeed, the leaders of the entire Arab 
world should know that we do not intend 
to allow the defensive and deterrent ca- 
pabilities of Israel to be weakened or 
overpowered by a continued massive So- 
viet infusion of military hardware under 
the new U.S.S.R.-United Arab Republic 
arms agreement. 

These leaders should also know that 
we do not intend to abandon Israel by 
default; that this country will maintain 
Israel’s deterrent strength even while we 
negotiate; that the American Govern- 
ment and the American people are com- 
mitted to this course of action; and, to 
assume anything less would be a fatal 
miscalculation on their part. 

If we are to achieve the goals of peace 
in the Middle East we must demonstrate 
to the Arabs and the Soviet Union the 
danger of armed aggression and the fu- 
tility of hoping to overwhelm Israel by 
brute force. 

We must demonstrate to them that the 
necessary course—the inevitable course— 
is a negotiated settlement recognizing 
the rights of Israel. And the way to do 
this is to make it clear beyond doubt that 
there can be no quick military victory 
over Israel, that any such action would 
be met with not only the same fury and 
the same resolve as in 1967, but with the 
military muscle needed to guarantee a 
mortal blow to the aggressor. 
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That is why there is an urgent need 
for the Congress to make clear to the 
world in no uncertain terms this coun- 
try’s support for maintaining a balance 
of firepower in the Middle East and an 
unequivocal commitment to not only the 
spirit but the letter of Security Council 
Resolution 242 of November 1967. 

That is why I have sponsored resolu- 
tions to sustain the U.S. support of this 
doctrine since 1967 when I first intro- 
duced such a proposal. In 1968 I visited 
Israel and studied the military config- 
uration developing there. And while I 
marvelled at the brilliant success of the 
6-day war, I also took into account the 
Staggering losses that Israel sustained 
in order to achieve that victory. The 
losses of first-line combat troops on the 
Golan Heights were astronomical for a 
country of her size. Yet, they now face 
a better equipped foe with no hope of 
the stunning surprise that contributed 
to their 1967 sweep. This leads me to con- 
clude that they could in no way repeat 
such a victory in the future without help 
from their American allies. That is why 
in each succeeding year I have restated 
my desire for U.S. support of the right 
of the Israeli nation to exist free from 
the depredations of those whose goal it is 
to bury these heroic people. 

That is why I support the proposed 
resolution of Speaker Cart ALBERT, Mi- 
nority Leader GERALD R. Forp, and Con- 
gressman EMANUEL CELLER which calls 
for— 

First, the sale to Israel of F-4 Phan- 
tom fighters and the necessary support, 
equipment, and assistance; 

Second, the opposition of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to any at- 
tempts to alter the meaning and effect of 
Security Council Resolution 242 of No- 
vember 22, 1967; and, 

Third, a reaffirmation of the necessity 
of secure and defensible borders to main- 
tain the peace. 

The longer this Government delays in 
sending the Phantoms to Israel the more 
reassured the Russians are that they 
can continue to move a mountain of mis- 
siles, planes, equipment, and men into 
Egypt and Syria. Our reluctance to help 
Israel in this hour of peril is convincing 
the Russian and Arab Governments that 
they can push us to the wall without fear 
of forcing a firm stand. This reluctance 
is not in the interests of peace in the 
Middle East. It can only foment aggres- 
sion that threatens to demolish Israel 
and U.S. interests not only in the Mid- 
dle East, but the world as well. 

We must show that we can be firm. 

We must let Israel have the arms it 
needs. 

We must make this small investment 
for the great return of peace in the 
Middle East. 


NATIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON ANIMAL 
WASTE MANAGEMENT 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently it was my pleasure to act as chair- 
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man for the National Symposium on 
Animal Waste Management, which was 
jointly sponsored by the U.S, Department 
of Agriculture, the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, the Council of State Gov- 
ernments, and the Association of State 
Universities and Land Grant Colleges. 

The purpose of the symposium was to 
study problems presently being faced by 
livestock and poultry producers as they 
seek to comply with new laws and regu- 
lations on animal waste management, 
and to develop ideas and proposals to 
better cope with these dislocations. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the symposium 
addressed itself to an issue of great im- 
portance to all Americans as we continue 
to grow more conscious of our need to 
guard and protect the environment. It is 
for this reason that I include in the 
Record at this time the final report of 
the symposium so that the recommenda- 
tions developed can receive the widest 
possible exposure. 

The report follows: 

Work GROUP “E”—AcTIon PROGRAMS 


This is the final report for Work Group E. 
The charge as given to the Work Group by 
Congressman Price was to evaluate current 
technical and financial assistance programs 
and extension services available to farmers, 
ranchers, and feedlot operators as they face 
economic and technical problems in adjust- 
ing to animal waste management regulations 
and waste disposal requirements. In addi- 
tion, the group was asked to consider needed 
support for research, educational and infor- 
mation needs and ways to better coordinate 
action programs and research results for max- 
imum benefit to animal producers. Recom- 
mendations on any or all of these subject 
areas were to be prepared as determined by 
group deliberations and agreements. 

The group was divided into two sections 
to maximize opportunity for discussion, In 
both sections a common theme emerged; that 
existing state and federal action and educa- 
tional agencies could provide the necessary 
services to producers without creation of new 
agencies, However, the public interest de- 
mands that animal waste management prob- 
lems be solved on a timely and equitable 
basis, with fair treatment to all producers. 
If this is to be done, existing action pro- 
grams must be broadened in scope and re- 
ceive increased funding. 


INVENTORY OF ANIMAL WASTE POLLUTION 
PROBLEMS 

Definitive information does not exist for 
locating, describing, measuring, and de- 
termining the solution costs of animal waste 
management problems in the U.S. This in- 
formation is essential for long-range future 
planning, funding, and operating technical 
assistance, cost-share, loan, educational and 
research programs. Such an inventory is 
currently under study. 


Recommendation 


A national agricultural-related pollution 
problem inventory be adequately funded and 
carried out through existing agencies. Such 
an inventory should receive the highest pri- 
ority with a recommended target completion 
date of July 1973. We recommend that the 
inventory include data on animal waste pol- 
lution problems from all producer sources 
and that comprehensive data be obtained 
and correlated at local, state and national 
levels and be made available to all inter- 
ested agencies and public and private 
groups. 

COORDINATION OF EFFORTS TO SOLVE ANIMAL 
WASTE MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 

The producer has a problem in complying 
with regulations since he may not know the 
solution to the problems, or if he decides to 
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attempt to solve the problems, he has no 
assurance that his investment will bring 
adequate solutions on & continuing basis. 
There is often a lack of coordination and of 
agreement between enforcement and advi- 
sory agencies, operating at all levels of gov- 
ernment, as to solutions and guidelines that 
will solve the problem. Several instances 
were cited where a producer acted in good 
faith and later had his operation shut down. 

It appears that this progress has been 
speeded up in states where an Ad Hoc state 
committee of state agricultural and pollu- 
tion-control leaders has been formed. The 
group commended this approach and encour- 
aged the establishment of such groups in all 
states. 

There was complete agreement that recent 
research results should be better incorpo- 
rated into regulations. 


Recommendation 


An Ad Hoc animal waste coordinating 
committee of recognized leaders should be 
appointed in each state. Representatives of 
state regulatory agencies, state and federal 
educational, research, technical, and finan- 
cial resource agencies, industry and pro- 
ducer groups should be members of the co- 
ordinating committee. This committee 
should be charged with the responsibility 
for improving coordination and cooperation 
among all groups in the state involved with 
animal waste problems. It should develop, 
with well defined goals, a unified approach 
toward assisting producers in complying 
with regulations and with waste manage- 
ment problem solving, and in assisting regu- 
latory Officials in establishing and updating 
regulations. State agency and farm organiza- 
tion members should be appointed by the 
governor and federal agency representatives 
by the respective agency heads. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Programs of technical assistance to help 
producers solve animal waste management 
problems are currently available through the 
Soil Conservation Service, the Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency, the Extension Serv- 
ice, and, to a limited extent, through state 
government agencies in some states. The 
SCS provides technical assistance to farm- 
ers and ranchers locally through organized 
soil and water conservation districts in al- 
most all of the agricultural counties of the 
United States. Technical assistance through 
EPA consists of providing technical exper- 
tise on animal waste matters at the required 
level, and conducting farm and feedlot dem- 
onstration projects. Technical assistance 
through the Extension Service is in the form 
of structure and waste handling systems 
design, plans and construction. 

It was agreed that while the quality of 
this technical assistance is generally high, 
technical assistance programs for the most 
part are available to and directed at the 
smaller farm, ranch or farm-feedlot oper- 
tion. In many instances, however, the de- 
mand for technical assistance by smaller 
operators exceeds the supply available. This 
problem will become more acute in the fu- 
ture as farmers and ranchers attempt to 
comply with environmental control regu- 
lations. 

Technical assistance for the design of 
individual systems is not usually available 
to the large beef, dairy, swine and poultry 
producers. Technical assistance in solving 
animal waste management problems is a 
vital part of any comprehensive program 
of assistance to producers. Private consult- 
ing engineers are not generally available for 
animal waste management design. 


Recommendation 


Technical assistance programs should be 
expanded and accelerated to make such as- 
sistance available to all types of animal 
producer operations on a sustained and 
readily available basis, This will require 
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increased funding for ongoing technical as- 
sistance programs as carried out by Federal 
and State agencies. Technical personnel, 
competent in animal waste management, 
should be made available at the regional 
level for coordination within Federal re- 
gional jurisdictions, 


FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


It was agreed that certain types of finan- 
cial incentives must be provided producers 
in order to: (1) Assist with timely solu- 
tions of environmental problems caused by 
animal waste; () Prevent unnecessary pro- 
ducer business terminations and resulting 
economic dislocations; (3) Afford producers 
a better opportunity, as compared to other 
sectors of the economy, in meeting pollution 
control standards and regulations. 

Producers of animal products are unable 
to pass on the cost of animal waste pollu- 
tion abatement practices through the mar- 
ket price mechanism, For example, a feed- 
lot operator, forced by regulations to install 
a waste disposal system, must absorb the 
cost within his income. He cannot add and 
obtain two or three cents to the unit price 
of his product to cover his pollution abate- 
ment investment such as can the manufac- 
turer of business and industrial products. 
Numerous cases were cited where financially 
sound producer operations had been forced 
out of business because of pollution abate- 
ment regulations and inability of the pro- 
ducer to absorb improvement costs through 
business income. 

Current financial incentives to animal pro- 
ducers for solving animal waste manage- 
ment problems are not adequate to meet 
present and future needs, Limited financial 
assistance is now provided producers through 
federal programs offering cost-sharing and 
loans. These programs are operated through 
the USDA and the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion and are available in most agricultural 
counties in the Nation. However, limitations 
and gaps in these programs deprive produc- 
ers of the full opportunity needed to meet 
total waste management costs. For exam- 
ple, the REAP cost-share program limitation 
of $2,500 is not a sufficient incentive in many 
cases to induce farmers to proceed with high- 
cost gnimal waste control projects. The 
Farmer; Home Administration soil and water 
conservation lending authority does not in- 
clude specific provision for loans for pollu- 
tion abatement measures. Generally, fund- 
ing for the loans to producers through gov- 
ernment agencies is inadequate or is too 
restricted for many producers, 

Federal and state tax credits for installa- 
tion of pollution abatement measures are 
not provided for within existing legislation. 
Depreciation allowances for animal waste 
handling equipment are unrealistic in view 
of the high cost of such equipment. 

In many cases, public domain actions, ex- 
panding urban areas, or new laws are forc- 
ing producers out of business. Adequate pri- 
vate financing for relocation of the opera- 
tors’ business often is not available. 


Recommendations 


1. Federal and state legislation be passed 
to afford animal producers tax credits and 
realistic equipment depreciation allowances 
for installation of pollution abatement meas- 
ures, 

2. Financial relocation assistance be made 
available through existing federal loan pro- 
grams to producers forced to move their op- 
eration because of pollution abatement laws 
and regulations, expanding urban develop- 
ment, or public domain actions. 

3. Present federal cost-share programs 
should be revised to include authority for: 

(a) Cost-sharing for field testing re- 
searched animal waste disposal systems and 
facilities on privately owned farms to demon- 
strate acceptable pollution abatement prac- 
tices or procedures. 

(b) Increased statutory producer payment 
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limitation for cost-sharing programs for im- 
plementing animal waste pollution abatee 
ment practices. 

(c) Long-term cost-sharing contracts 
based on comprehensive environmental im- 
provement plans to secure adequate funding 
at the time needed and to encourage com- 
plete farm pollution abatement system de- 
velopment over a period of years. 

4, Obtain legislative authority and funding 
for an animal waste pollution prevention pro- 
gram which would utilize existing federal ac- 
tion and research programs and delivery 
systems. The need is visualized as being in 
excess of $40 million for technical assistance 
and research and $160 million annually for 
cost-sharing for the next five years. 

5. Expand Farmers Home Administration 
legislative authority to include loans for ani- 
mal waste pollution abatement measures. The 
authority should be broadened to include 
all producers, and with limitations raised to 
refiect current costs, and a low interest rate 
incentive considered. 

6. The construction grant program (EPA) 
should be expanded and broadened to in- 
clude animal waste handling systems. 


EDUCATION AND INFORMATION 


The group recognized several major de- 
ficiencies in educational programs and in- 
formation situations dealing with animal 
waste management problems. 

It was agreed that an information or com- 
munication exchange center on animal waste 
management is needed at the national level 
to expedite the dissemination of different 
types of information to sources with needs 
for animal waste problem solving informa- 
tion. The center should deal with needs of 
farmers as well as the general public and 
would concern itself with information on 
available technology, present or proposed 
regulations, and direct advisory assistance 
for problem solving as well as general in- 
formation on animal waste problem situa- 
tions. It was agreed that there is an espe- 
cially critical need to identify for farmers 
the sources of accurate information regard- 
ing animal waste technology. 

Extension programs, generally, are not 
placing sufficient emphasis on animal waste 
management. More emphasis on demonstra- 
tions and tours in extension programs show- 
ing animal waste problem solutions wouid 
shorten the time span between research re- 
sults and application to problems. 

The lack of technical in-service training 
programs dealing with this problem was re- 
ported as well as the need for college cur- 
ricula changes to provide a greater supply of 
competent environmental scientists. The op- 
eration of an Ad Hoc committee in Michigan 
was discussed as a possible method (state 
level) for disseminating information to 
farmers. This committee produced a booklet 
on animal waste management and has held 
regional meetings of farmer and federal, 
state, and county agency people on how to 
utilize the book. 


Recommendations 


1. A national animal waste management 
communication task force should be estab- 
lished as soon as possible. Membership 
should be drawn from all federal and state 
government agencies concerned with this 
problem as well as land grant colleges and 
universities, agri-business and farm orga- 
nizations, and the farm press. The task force 
goal should be to develop a system to pro- 
vide animal waste management information 
to farmers and to the public. Task force 
functions would include: 

(a) Development of a national animal 
waste management information exchange 
center, 

(b) Reviewing and determining available 
information sources. 

(c) Recommending improvements in 
sources of information on animal waste tech- 
nology. 
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(a) Determining methods of information 
dissemination. 

(e) Determining sources in need of differ- 
ent types of information. 

(£) Working with public information sery- 
ice from EPA to assist farm press in inform- 
ing farmers on regulations regarding animal 
waste. 

2. Extension programs at national, state 
and local leyels shouid receive additional re- 
sources (financial and staffing) to provide 
additional emphasis on animal waste man- 
agement. This would include greater empha- 
sis on demonstration and tour programs. 

3. The extension service should place more 
emphasis on and give more support to the 
public affairs aspects of its animal waste 
management programs to increase tolerance, 
understanding, and change attitude of both 
producers and the public. 

4. There should be more emphasis on train- 
ing programs and college curricula involving 
solutions. Recognition should be given to 
those institutions which are adjusting their 
curricula to provide well-trained environ- 
mental scientists with expertise to assist the 
animal and poultry industries to solve their 
pollution problems. 

5. In-service training programs on animal 
waste management should be expanded for 
personnel in all Federal and State agencies 
working with the animal industries. Such 
programs should be coordinated within and 
among State and Pederal agencies. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Several research areas were identified as 
needing support through changes in legisla- 
tive authorities, financing, better coordina- 
tion of research efforts, coordination of re- 
search with action programs, or increased 
emphasis on particular problems of animal 
waste management. 

There was concern that some duplication 
of animal waste research programs may be 
taking place and that coordination of re- 
search efforts on animal waste management 
between all public and private entities en- 
gaged in this research is needed. It should be 
noted that the complexity of the subject may 
make some research activities appear to be 
duplication when they are actually aimed 
at a meaning differing geographical, climatic, 
etc., conditions. 

Farmers and farm organizations should 
become more involved in determinations of 
the general direction of animal waste man- 
agement research 

There was unanimous agreement on the 
desirability of expanded and continuous sup- 
port for animal waste management research. 
The heaviest emphasis was placed on the 
need for research on the suppression of odors 
arising from animal producer enterprises. 
There was also an expressed need for further 
research on land application technology and 
alternative recycling techniques. 

Particular attention was paid to the need 
for on-farm research and field testing sys- 
tems and the limitations expressed in this 
area. For example, farmers are sometimes 
reluctant to agree to installation of research 
or field testing facilities because of damages 
to farm resources, liability problems or legal 
rights to ownership of the facility installed. 
Measures to overcome these limitations 
should be obtained to increase the effective- 
ness of this phase of research and develop- 
ment of animal waste management systems. 


Recommendations 


1. A research review and advisory commit- 
tee on animal waste management should be 
established to provide guidance to EPA and 
USDA for related research programs. Mem- 
bers should be appointed jointly by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the administrator 
of EPA. Membership should be drawn from 
producers, farm organizations, and from the 
Federal, State, and private research commu- 
nity. 

2. EPA's present demonstration program to 
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develop and prove new technology should be 
provided with increased funding to accelerate 
research and development and implement 
technology transfer. 

3. On-farm, field research on animal waste 
management should be increased and sup- 
ported by direct financial assistance to the 
farmer as well as lability protection for the 
farmer and the sponsoring research agency. 

4. Legislation should be obtained to pro- 
vide authority and funding to indemnify 
farmers for damages incurred by the farmer 
as a result of on-farm field research or field 
testing of animal waste management sys- 
tems. 


5. Legislative authority should be obtained 
to permit farmers to assume ownership of 
field scale research facilities which have been 
installed on privately owned farms. 

6. Increased emphasis should be placed on 
animal waste management research pro- 
grams involving: 

(a) Odor control 


(b) Recycling of animal waste for feed 
and other uses. 

(c) Criteria for land application and the 
promulgation of guidelines for application of 
animal waste to agricultural land. 


ARKANSAS COLLEGE STUDENTS 
PUTTING INTEREST IN THEIR 
FELLOW MEN 


HON. BILL ALEXANDER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
picture many of us receive of youth, 
through the various news media, most 
often is focused on one of the more 
disturbing aspects of their behavior. We 
hear, read, and view stories of drug ad- 
diction, immorality, violence, and de- 
structive dissent. 

But, many of the young, and growing 
numbers of us at all ages are increasing 
our concentration on personal contact 
with, lending an attentive ear, giving aid 
to, and understanding our fellow men 
and women. 

During the past three summers groups 
of Arkansas college students have been 
putting their interest in their fellow men 
to work in a practical way. Recently, the 
Arkansas Gazette, told the story of what 
some of these youths have been doing. 
Their story is heartwarming. It is an 
excellent example of the kind of human 
concern I find among today’s youth as 
I meet and talk with them in my dis- 
trict and elsewhere. 

Because I believe my colleagues will 
find encouragement in the story of what 
these Arkansas young people are doing, 
I wish to make their story a part of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The news story follows: 

Arkansas STUDENTS SEE Hore 
(By Erwin L. McDonald) 

There is a lot of talk about “how the other 
half lives”—that is, of course, if it’s the low- 
er half, economically speaking. But to para- 
phrase the old saying, few but the experts 
really explore it. 

This summer, however, & dozen Arkansas 
college students decided to make such a 
study of thelr own—and they chose the 
area of the migrant farm worker, who since 


The Grapes of Wrath on to the real Grape 
Strike in California has been portrayed as 
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the victim of the most abject poverty of all. 

They found poverty all right. But they 
also found something else—a relation and 
an understanding to other human beings 
who had been cast in another mold. They 
went out to the West Coast bean and berry 
harvest in the area spreading around a town 
in Oregon called Aumsville and, as Ellen 
Gates of Crossett, a Sociology major at the 
University of Arkansas at Little Rock, put 
it: 

“We went to help the migrant workers, 
but the experience has helped us more than 
we helped them. 

“Each one of us relating to the other peo- 
ple in the migrant camp was the highlight 
for me.” 

“I can see how we must let our lives be 
examples to other people but still learn from 
other people,” said Joe Rhodes of Benton- 
ville, who majored in Science last year at 
Arkansas College at Batesville. 

Several of the students felt that having to 
face up to their own foibles and, indeed, 
prejudices, was a part of the summer pack- 
age. “I found I had made a lot of snap judg- 
ments about people that later turned out to 
be wrong,” said Mike McCulley, a senior in 
Accounting at Arkansas State University. 
“I have known a lot of poor people in my 
home town that I have not really related to 
in the past. Now I will be able to understand 
their way of life and communicate with 
them better.” 

“Learning what it takes to walk with an- 
other person in a path you have not walked 
before” was one of the highlights of the 
experience for Bill Briant of Pine Bluff, a 
recent graduate of Hendrix. “When I went 
to the migrant camp. I had an idea the peo- 
ple there would be asking for our help. But 
I found the migrants to be much like the 
people I have known in school. More than 
being helped, they want to be listened to.” 

Group living over a period of weeks con- 
stantly subjects individuals to the decision 
of whether just to be yourself or subordi- 
nate to the pattern of the group, Briant 
maintained. 

Martha Croxton, a student from Wheaton 
(Illinois) College, whose major is English 
Literature, found the instability of life for 
the migrant farm worker frustrating for her 
as a volunteer missionary to the migrants. 
“They moved on so fast that you didn’t 
have a chance to get to know many of 
them,” she said. “And many of them would 
not know where they were going when they 
left.” 

Several of the group agreed with David 
Humble of Walnut Ridge, who indicates he 
will now have a greater appreciation for run- 
ning water and indoor, flush toilets. “But I 
got used to outdoor toilets and going to out- 
door water spigots,” he grinned. “And I 
learned to like people. Before this summer I 
did not have much desire to meet people. 
People are great! And I have found out a lot 
I had not known before about myself.” 

Randy Harbour, who will be a sophomore 
this year at Southern State, acquired a new 
pet, a puppy one of the farm work families 
gave him. “He’s supposed to be half Peking- 
ese and half Poodle,” he said, holding the 
pooch tenderly in his arms, “but he’s got 
something else in him. He's the first dog I 
ever saw sleep on his back with his paws up 
in the air.” 

Harbour feels that the hard life the stu- 
dents have had to live this summer, "having 
to put up with ourselves and with other peo- 
ple,” will have a lasting value for them. 

C. W. Martin of Watson, who is majoring 
in Agricultural vocational education at Ar- 
kansas State served as group leader, under 
the sponsorship of the Student Department 
of the Arkansas Baptist State Convention. 
Dr. Tom Logue is the departmental director. 

The summer assignment actually got un- 
der way in June when the students, most of 
whom had never met before, started in two 
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cars from the Baptist Student Center at the 
UA Medical Center in Little Rock, 

They made their first camp, at Pampas, 
Tex. But after trying for two hours to sleep 
in a 30-mile-an-hour gale, they struck camp 
and resumed their journey. They were not to 
have a full night’s sleep till they reached 
Colorado. 

On June 12 they reached Portland, Ore. 
There Baptist missionary-pastor Harold Hitt, 
their adviser for the summer, conducted a 
three-day orientation that helped to bolster 
their drooping spirits. 

They began working on the Ben Belden 
farm on Route 1, Aumsville, as strawberry 
pickers on June 17. They continued here 
until their “retirement,” at the end of the 
day on August 10. By then they were veteran 
bean pickers. 

“They weren’t the fastest in the fields, but 
they were among the best,” according to 
Belden, “The produce they picked was in top 
condition, and they were good for the morale 
of everybody.” 

This was the third year a group of Arkan- 
sas college students had worked as summer 
missionaries in the West under the direction 
of Dr. Longue’s department. 

The students this year, as did those in 
former years, lived in the simple work camp 
cabins occupied by the farm migrants. They 
cooked their own meals and put in full days 
in the fields along with the migrants. 

They received the same pay as the mi- 
grants. The first of the season they worked 
in the raspberry and strawberry harvest. For 
this they received 60 cents a carrier (or box) 
of raspberries and 40 cents for strawberries. 
Their greatest prosperity came in the straw- 
berry harvest: In two different days they 


earned a total of $85. In the bean harvest, 
during which they received three cents a 
pound, they earned from $30 to $40 a day. 

All funds went into a common treasury 
from which their common bills were paid. At 
first they were spending $100 a week for gro- 
ceries. But by the end of the season, when I 


visited them, they had arbitrarily put a $50- 
a-week limit on the grocery allowance. Eat- 
ing with them, I found myself taking two 
or three helpings of spaghetti and meat 
balls, or pinto beans, whichever happened to 
be the main dish, and liking it. They also 
had a lot of jello: few persons have ever seen 
as much jello at one time as it takes for 
dessert for a dozen hungry, working kids! 

The lot of the students was improved con- 
siderably, however, through contributions 
from a number of churches and Sunday 
School classes from the various home com- 
munities of the volunteers. Central Baptist 
Church of Magnolia gave cash donations, as 
did the First Baptist at Crossett, and there 
were further cash gifts from church in the 
Jonesboro area. Several, including some in 
the Monticello area, contributed canned 
foods. The kids had more than enough 
canned fruit to mix with their jello all sum- 
mer. And four days before completing their 
stint, they were still well supplied with 
canned bean soup. 

“We're going to come out all right,” Mar- 
tin assured me. “And we are going to have 
enough for all of us to spend a day or two 
in San Francisco on the way back.” 

Despite the fact that many of the 300 or 
so different workers who came to the camp 
moved on after a short stay, there were 
enough staying long enough to get to know 
“the college kids,” as the workers called the 
Arkansas students. And the migrants loved 
them. 

Said one migrant grandfather, “My family 
and I were pretty blue when we checked in 
here, moving into this makeshift, one-room 
cabin full of cracks and spiderwebs. But 
learning that the college kids were here liv- 
ing and working the same way as us, pepped 
us up.” 

Besides their part in the harvest, the col- 
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lege kids operated a free day-care “center” in 
the girls’ cabin, taking care of small chil- 
dren. Children who were 6 or older were 
themselves bean pickers, and many of the 
families preferred to take even their babies 
to the field. Usually about half a dozen little 
ones stayed in the day-care room. 

A one-week vacation Bible school con- 
ducted by members of the student group at- 
tracted 40 children for Bible study and 
handiwork. Religious services were con- 
ducted outdoors at the camp on Sundays 
and on Thursday nights, but these did not 
attract large numbers. The main religious 
impact of the group missionaries seemed to 
come from their daily contacts with the 
migrants as fellow human beings. 

Most of the people who came to pick beans 
came because they desperately needed to 
earn money for immediate living expenses. 
But some came just for kicks. Among these 
was a local businessman and his wife, an ex- 
ecutive secretary employed by an agency of 
the State of Oregon. They had been bean 
pickers in thelr youth and picked a few 
days just for old time's sake. 

Belden said that he regretted not being 
able to pay higher wages for the harvest, but 
claimed he is making less now on 200 acres 
of beans than he made 10 years ago on 50 
acres. A number of years ago, he said, he 
cleared as much as $27,000 a year. Last year, 
because of the greatly reduced prices he re- 
ceives for his produce and the increasing 
costs of production, he netted a profit of only 
$8,000. “My foreman cleared more than I 
did,” he said. 

Belden has a rather dim view of prospects 
for the farmer in the years ahead. With land 
and taxes skyrocketing and prices the farm- 
ers receives keeping to near cost or below, 
the amount of land required to make a liv- 
ing continues to grow. 

“I know 20 farmers in this area, all of them 
middle-aged, and only five of them have sons 
interested in farming as a career,” he said. 

One part of the farmer's problem affects 
directly the migrant workers—that is the 
necessity of mechanizing the farming opera- 
tion to cut down on labor costs. For exam- 
ple, the bean growers are fast switching from 
pole beans to bunch beans because mechani- 
cal pickers can be used to harvest the bunch 
variety—at much less expense to the farmer 
than hiring pickers. 

There is no current government subsidy 
for fresh-market crops such as berries, green 
beans, and fresh corn. Belden feels that the 
government may have to provide subsidies 
for crops such as his to assure the future 
of this phase of the farming industry. But he 
would prefer to see all subsidies from the 
government discontinued, including not only 
those on cotton, soybeans, rice, tobacco and 
the like, but also those to railroads, steam- 
ship lines, airlines, etc. He would rather see 
the farm problem solved through better mar- 
ket prices for farm produce. 

“Now seven per cent of the farmers get 90 
per cent of government subsidies,” he said. 
If subsidies are to be provided, he feels there 
should be a limit of $5,000 to any one farm- 
er, instead of the present $55,000 limit on 
any one crop. 


FREEZE ON REA FUNDS AN AP- 
PALLING INJUSTICE BY NIXON 
ADMINSTRATION 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, in what 
has become an appalling ritual, the Con- 
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gress is once again seeking the release of 
frozen appropriations for rural electric 
loans. 

Despite the clear intent of the Con- 
gress that this program of such proven 
value and necessity be given funding im- 
perative for its growth, the Office of 
Management and Budget has presumed 
to set policy and deny these appropria- 
tions. 

I can only view with alarm the fact 
that the $85 million allocated for rural 
electric loans in the first quarter of this 
fiscal year was only one-fourth of the 
$329 million which the President re- 
quested for this purpose and was consid- 
erably less than one-fourth of the funds 
approved by Congress. 

If this rate of allocation continues, an 
estimated $216 million will be frozen, the 
entire amount of the increase Congress 
approved. What we have is a virtual veto 
of that increased appropriation, a clear 
threat to the powers of the legislative 
branch, a serious blow to rural electric 
cooperatives across the Nation and a so- 
called economy measure which is con- 
trary to the President’s expressed desire 
for more capital expansion and produc- 
tion. 

Beyond the obvious constitutional 
questions raised by this circumvention 
of the will of Congress, the failure to 
schedule allocation of the total $545 
million in appropriations for fiscal 1972 
retards efforts to revitalize rural 
America. 

Those of us who have participated in 
the Farm Day forums and are sponsoring 
legislation to stem the outmigration 
from rural counties are especially 
despairing of the continuing neglect of 
this vital contributing factor. 

One of the key factors in revitalizing 
rural America is the availability of ade- 
quate electric power at reasonable rates. 
Without it, the annual outmigration of 
500,000 persons will continue, aggravat- 
ing the wasting away of countless small 
communities and the attending burden 
on the cities which receive the displaced 
residents. 

We Representatives of States with 
primarily nonmetropolitan populations 
are asking our counterparts from urban 
America to join in the realization that 
our problems are interrelated. 

The problems of the city cannot be 
solved by continuing neglect of the 
countryside. The disastrous imbalance in 
population distribution cannot be re- 
solved unless we can make rural Amer- 
ica a more attractive place to reside. 

If the $216 million in REA funds re- 
mains frozen, the mounting backlog of 
loan applications will soar, contributing 
to the economic handicap of these rural 
areas. 

To prevent this, some 80 Members of 
the House joined in a letter to the Presi- 
dent asking him to direct the Office of 
Management and Budget and the REA 
Administrator David Hamil to cooperate 
in drawing an orderly schedule for allo- 
cation of the entire fiscal 1972 appro- 
priation. 

I hope that the Representatives of ur- 
ban areas will support this effort, confi- 
dent that its beneficial consequences 
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will contribute meaningfully to the reso- 
lution of problems which affect, ulti- 
mately, all constituencies. 


CITIZEN ACTION AGAINST 
POLLUTERS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, increasing 
numbers of our citizens—people of all 
ages, from diverse backgrounds and oc- 
cupations—are helping to stem the tide 
of environmental degradation which has 
been engulfing our Nation, like the two 
youngsters who are tracking polluters of 
the Lackawanna River, whom I men- 
tioned on October 7—CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, page 35565. Another recent 
example of effective citizen action against 
polluters is the vigilance shown by Mrs. 
Sylvia Gregory of San Bruno, Calif., 
who—while laid up in the hospital with 
a broken leg, and with the aid of a pair 
of toy binoculars given to her by her 
daughter—helped to halt an illegal bay- 
fill being perpetrated at the San Fran- 
cisco International Airport. 

Mrs. Gregory had a long-distance 
hunch that a Corps of Engineers’ permit 
had not been obtained for the fill, as re- 
quired by the Refuse Act. And her hunch 
proved to be correct. 

Mrs. Gregory’s story is a heartening 
one, as is the role of the Corps of Engi- 
neers’ San Francisco district office. 

I include in the Record articles from 
the San Francisco Examiner and the 
Redwood City Tribune about “the vigi- 
lant Mrs. Gregory.” 

The articles follow: 

[From the San Francisco Examiner, 
Oct. 13, 1971] 
OBSERVANT PATIENT; ILLEGAL FILL SPOTTED 
From A HOSPITAL 
(By Robert Hollis) 

Chagrined San Francisco International 
Airport officials today ordered tons of dirt 
scooped from the bay after a curious conser- 
vationist, flat on her back in a hospital with 
a broken leg, brought a massive, illegal bay 
fill project contracted by the airport to a 
grinding halt. 

Mrs. Sylvia Gregory, 48, a San Bruno house- 
wife, was confined to a fourth floor room at 
Peninsula Hospital last month when she 
spotted a large number of dirt-hauling 
trucks dumping huge quantities of earth 
near the south end of the airport. 

BAYWATCHER 

By coincidence, Mrs. Gregory, who suf- 
fered her broken right leg in an auto acci- 
dent, is a member of Baywatchers, a con- 
servation organization which monitors bay 
fill projects and water pollution. She also 
regularly attends Bay Conservation and De- 
velopment Commission meetings. 

“I counted 12 big double rigs one morning,” 
she said in her home yesterday with her full 
leg cast propped on a pillow. “I should have 
heard about this fill if it were legal.” 

Her suspicions grew after her 19 year old 
daughter brought her a pair of toy binocu- 
lars. She noticed the trucks were dumping 
on the shoreline at the foot of Millbrae Ave. 
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PHONE CALLS 

She hastily called some friends at the 
Peninsula Conservation Center in Menlo 
Park who, in turn, called the Army Corps of 
Engineers in San Francisco with a complaint 
on the mysterious bay fill. 

“On October 4, we went out to inspect the 
site,” said Hans Lamm, of the Army Corps of 
Engineers. The construction office at the 
airport advised Lamm the land fill was de- 
signed to protect the shoreline from settling 
and wave action. 

“The amount of dirt was far more than 
necessary to protect the shore,” Lamm said. 
“It was a great amount.” 

In many spots the fill had covered “virgin 
marshland,” he added. 


RUNWAY END 


Mitchell Baugh, the airport's associate 
construction engineer, told Lamm he thought 
the fill was being done on dry land around 
the end of one of the runways which extends 
into the bay. 

Lamm estimates the trucks had dumped 
upwards of 1000 cubic yards of dirt in the 
area, not all of it in the bay. 

“I advised them (airport officials) to stay 
away from the shore and to discontinue fur- 
ther fill operations until they obtained a per- 
mit from the Corps,” said Lamm. 

Airport officials have now ordered the con- 
tractor, Lowrie Paving Co., S. J. Swindle and 
Arndt Construction Co., of South San Fran- 
cisco, to remove all the dirt that was poured 
on the marshland. 


TOO MUCH IN BAY 


“I inspected it today,” said R. T. Lee, the 
airport’s chief engineer. “They did push too 
much material into the bay.” He estimated 
the dirt would be out in the “next couple of 
days.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Gregory is at home now 
somewhat hampered by a heavy plaster cast, 
But she is as vigilant as ever, she said. 

“We're keeping an eye on that area. It’s 
up to us. We’ve got more manpower and eye- 
power than anyone else,” she added. 

Inspector Lamm confirmed Mrs. Gregory's 
statement. “We are continuously running 
around (checking bay shoreline), he said. 
“We only have two people who go out on a 
part time basis and there are miles and miles 
of shore.” 

[From the Redwood City Tribune, Oct. 6, 
1971] 


Room WITH A Vrew: PATIENT STOPS ILLEGAL 
FILL FROM HER BED 
(By Ken Rowe) 

A massive, illegal bayfill operation at San 
Francisco International Airport has been 
quashed as the result of some never-say-die 
ecological-snooping by a San Bruno conser- 
vationist—who spotted the project while flat 
on her back in Peninsula Hospital, Burlin- 
game. 

Mrs. Silvia Gregory of 141 Madison Ave., 
San Bruno, was confined to the hospital after 
suffering a broken leg in a traffic accident. 

At the hospital, she was given a window 
with a view of the airport. “Then I started 
to actually look at what I was looking at,” 
said the 48-year-old member of the Bay- 
watchers, “and what I saw were dirt-hauling 
trucks and graders ... We're organizing all 
around the Bay, to prevent just such things 
as these illegal fills. So, I called some of my 
friends.” 

Her friends called the Peninsula Conserva- 
tion Center in Menlo Park. The center re- 
layed the complaint to the Army’s Corps of 
Engineers in San Francisco. The Corps yes- 
terday sent investigator Hans Lamm to check 
on the complaint. 

Inspector Lamm contacted Mitchell Baugh, 
the airport's associate construction engineer. 
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Baugh “thought the fill was being done 
on dry land,” Lamm said. Lamm had Baugh 
accompany him to the area where SFIA run- 
ways extend out into the Bay. 

Lamm said he determined that private 
contractors working for the airport had 
dumped fill, excavated from a construction 
site near the main terminals, into the Bay 
marshlands. 

“I told him (Baugh) its not good doing 
anything without permission, especially in 
the marshlands,” Inspector Lamm said. 

Lamm estimated the contractors had 
dumped “as a guess, ohh ... quite a few 
hundred truckloads” of fill, 

The inspector said he was told the fill 
was intended only as support for the shore- 
line. “My opinion was that it was much more 
than needed to support the shoreline... 
it was a great amount,” Lamm said, 

Lamm said the hauling and dumping 
equipment was operated by Lowrie Paving 
ae S. J. Swindle, and Arndt Construction 

o. 

The airport's officials will be “officially noti- 
fied by letter that one has to apply for a 
permit for bayfill projects," Lamm said. 

Mrs, Gregory, who normally attends all the 
meetings of the San Francisco Bay Conser- 
vation and Development Commission, sald, 
“I knew the BCDC hadn’t issued a permit” 
for the work. 

Meanwhile, the dumping has stopped . . . 
at least temporarily. 


GINOLFIS HELP RETARDED—EVERY 
YEAR 


HON. STEWART B. McKINNEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. McKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a great deal of pride that I added 
my name to the growing list of cospon- 
sors of House Concurrent Resolution 406. 
As you know, this measure, advanced by 
our colleagues—Mr,. Gupe, of Maryland, 
Mr, BLACKBURN, of Georgia, Mr. Pryor, of 
Arkansas, and Mr. SCHEUER, of New 
York—expresses congressional recogni- 
tion of a declaration of general and spe- 
cial rights of the mentally retarded. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that this reso- 
lution has as its premise the basic good 
which is inherent in most Americans 
and it speaks to the awakening of that 
good in an area of desperate need. 

Many Americans are unaware of not 
only the special problems of the men- 
tally retarded but of the fact that those 
afflicted are denied many rights and priv- 
ileges which most of us take for granted, 
My colleagues have more than adequately 
chronicled this concern and I will not 
attempt to add to their very thorough 
discussion today. 

What I would like to do is to bring to 
the attention of this House the efforts 
of two people in Connecticut's Fourth 
Congressional District who are not un- 
aware and who have adopted as their 
special interest, the needs ol the men- 
tally retarded. 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Ginolfis, of Stam- 
ford, have contributed more hours than 
could be counted over many years to the 
needs of the mentally retarded. This 
contribution has not only been made 
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willingly but happily, and, as Stamford’s 
director of the aid for retarded children 
has said: 

There would be a lot less problems in the 
community if others would do what he is 
doing. 


Mr. Speaker, the Ginolfis long ago 
grasped the spirit of House Concurrent 
Resolution 406. I do not think I need say 
what I feel its passage would accomplish. 

Recently, Mr. Speaker, Brendan Fitz- 
simons, a reporter for the Stamford 
Advocate, wrote a splendid account of 
some of the Ginolfis’ activities. It not 
only looks at what they have done, but 
it gives some insight into two people who 
have a deep understanding of their fel- 
low man. It can say much more than I 
can and I would like to share that ac- 
count with my colleagues now. 

The article follows: 

[From the Stamford (Conn.) Advocate, 
Oct. 15, 1971] 


GINOLFIS HELP RETARDED—EvERY YEAR 
(By Brendan Fitzsimons) 


“There would be a lot less problems in 
the community if others would do what he 
is doing,” Paul Littlefield, director of the 
Aid For Retarded Children, said. 

Who is he? 

Michael Ginolfi, that’s who! 

Mike, as he is known by his friends, has 
helped contribute about $2,500 a year for the 
past 12 years to send retarded children to 
summer camps, according to Mr. Littlefield. 

As the result of a 1959 family reunion, 
Mike and his attractive wife, Kay, decided to 
start an annual Christmas party. With their 
deep interest in aiding retarded children, the 
couple decided to support the efforts of the 
Aid For Retarded Children fund, and with 
their initial party helped send three chili- 
dren to camp. 

This summer, according to Mr. Littlefield, 
Mike made it possible for 17 children to at- 
tend 98 weeks of summer camp at Camp 
Jaysee in Stamford. 

“Each child spent a minimum of four 
weeks at the camp,” Mr. Littlefield added. 

The Ginolfi Christmas party is unique, as 
a host of Stamfordites will testify. Their sup- 
port each year has increased so Mikes faces 
a new dilemma, 

“I cannot find tickets for everyone who 
wants to attend,” he glumly said. “Some 
people will be very disappointed this year.” 

This year’s party is slated for Saturday, 
Nov. 20, at St. Benedict’s Social Hall on 
Soundview Ave. 

As per custom, the Ginolfi party follows a 
theme. This year it will be “The 
20s.” 

In past years, diners and dancers found 
themselves in settings reminiscent of Rome, 
Venice, Paris, Spain and Japan. 

“Mike has an excellent touch of showman- 
ship,” Mr. Littlefield said, adding: 

“It is a delight to go to his parties and 
the people enjoy themselves and have a 
good time, especially when they know they 
are doing something charitable.” 

Every cent Mike has collected in the past 
12 years has gone to the Aid For Retarded 
Children fund, except for the expenditure in- 
volved in the parties. 

“I have boxes full of receipts from each 
event,” he said. “If anyone thinks I am 
making money out of this, he is welcome 
to come by and check the paperwork and 
receipts.” 

A native of Naples, Italy, Mike told us that 
most of the people who attend the parties 
contribute from $10 to $50. 

“Last year, one table dropped $500 in the 
basket as we passed it around,” he said. 
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His slogan, which paraphrases a saying of 
the late President John F. Kennedy, is, “It is 
not what the community can do for us, it is 
what we can do for our community.” 

The son of a shoemaker, Mike declares Con- 
necticut is the leading state in the country 
regarding programs concerning aid to the re- 
tarded. 

“I know people who have moved to the 
state to take advantage of our relief pro- 
grams,” he added. 

He feels the parties successes are due to 
his friends who not only contribute funds 
but also lend a helping hand. 

As Mike said, “Without my friends, I 
could not do it.” 

“Thank God for all of them,” he con- 
tinued. 

And his friends have kind words to say 
about Mike and his efforts. 

They praise Mike for his enthusiasm and 
one said, “He knocks himself out doing this 
job.” 

“There are not enough people who put 
themselves out to work for such an orga- 
nization,” another added. 

The Ginolfi family pitches in to help reg- 
ularly with the arrangements for parties. 

“I have a wonderful family who under- 
stands human Kindness,” Mike said softly, 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
STUDENT LOBBY 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, a distress- 
ing bit of information has crossed my 
desk concerning the political power we 
gave the young people of this Nation by 
accepting the 18-year-old vote. By pass- 
ing that constitutional amendment, we 
not only enfranchised the young voter, 
but gave them the same political power 
possessed by every other voter in this 
Nation. 

The University of California student 
legislators, 6 months ago, organized a 
legislative lobbying program to represent 
them at the California State Legislature 
in Sacramento. The lobby, supported 
solely by student funds and controlled 
private contributions, is delegated to rep- 
resent student views to the legislature 
and support or oppose legislation of stu- 
dent interest. The lobbyist is 21-year-old 
Kati Perry, a political science graduate 
from the University of California at 
Santa Barbara, who receives a salary of 
$625 a month to conduct her entire legis- 
lative effort. 

Eventually, the legislative program of 
the University of California campuses is 
expected to expand, providing informa- 
tion to students, polling campuses to gain 
information on what students believe to 
be the critical issues, and sending groups 
of government interns to Sacramento to 
work in the legislature. Once developed, 
this entire program will cost the students 
approximately $70,000 a year. 

This lobby effort has devoted itself, so 
far, to such radical measures as faculty 
pay raises and tougher environmental 
legislation to protect the California 
coastline. All information I have received 
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indicates this effort is a mature response 
to the need for better laws and repre- 
sentation. 

The problem? Mr. Speaker, the prob- 
lem is really no surprise. When this pro- 
gram was proposed, the regents who 
direct the University of California sys- 
tem patted the little kiddies on the head 
and told them to have fun—as long as it 
was not political. Now, those same be- 
nevolent regents are negotiating with 
the student governments over the con- 
tinuation of the plan. They oppose it 
because the lobby works actively in 
Sacramento. 

If the student governments had spon- 
sored a rock concert with a loud band 
that cost them $50,000, the regents prob- 
ably would not have objected—after all, 
the concert kept the kiddies off the 
the street. But, when students organize 
to actively seek needed change and im- 
provement in our systems and lives, 
then the regents stand opposed. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we come to the fun- 
damental question of this entire debate: 
Was passage of the 18-year-old vote 
amendment just ritual on our part, to 
keep the students happy and quiet; or 
did we really intend to give these young 
people a voice in shaping the laws of this 
society? 

At every commencement exercise at 
every college in the Nation, an esteemed 
speaker, sometimes a Member of this 
body, tells graduating college students 
that they are the light of the future. 
They will carry the torch of a new gen- 
eration of Americans. They will be the 
men and women that determine the 
final destiny of this great Nation. Many 
speakers congratulate these students on 
being the best educated and most pre- 
pared of any preceding generation of 
graduating students. They hear them- 
selves called capable of taking over the 
reins of government and bringing about 
a generation of peace and love. 

Yet, when these same students devote 
their own time and their own money to 
become responsible citizens of this coun- 
try, we tell them, “fine, but do not be 
political; do not go to the source of the 
problems nor to the arena where solu- 
tions are found.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is inconceivable to me 
that the regents of the University of 
California propose to tell student gov- 
ernments they do not have a right to 
have their views represented in the Capi- 
tol. Here we have a case of young people 
working within the system to make it 
better, while a body of men, represented 
by paid lobyists both at the State Legis- 
lature in Sacramento and the Congress 
in Washington, tells these students they 
cannot continue their activities because 
they are spending their own money for 
political purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit the following ar- 
ticle by Noel Greenwood of the Los An- 
geles Times for inclusion in the RECORD, 
so that my colleagues can get a clear 
picture of the unique student efforts to 
properly represent the right of 106,000 
students before the legislative bodies of 
the State: 
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UC’s New STUDENT LOBBYISTS: AMATEURS 
IN A PRO's WORLD 
(By Noel Greenwood) 

Kati Perry, a 21-year-old June graduate in 
political science from UC Santa Barbara, 
does not look much like a lobbyist. 

The $625 she earns each month does not 
sound like a lobbyist’s salary. 

And while other Sacramento lobbyists are 
wining and dining their guests at posh 
restaurants, Miss Perry is more likely to go 
dutch-treat with hers at a nearby delicates- 
sen. 

Nonetheless, she is a lobbyist—paid by the 
106,000 University of California students to 
argue their cause in the halls of the Legisla- 
ture. 

The UC Student Lobby, first of its kind 
jn California, was launched six months ago. 


UNDERGOES REORGANIZATION 


Now it is undergoing its first reorganiza- 
tion, signaled in large part by the arrival of 
Miss Perry and a fellow Santa Barbara 
graduate, Paul Gassaway, 22, to take over 
operation of the lobby. 

For UC student leaders have junked their 
original decision to employ a professional 
lobbyist, and parted company with the 
young attorney they hired to fill that job 
when the lobby opened for business last 
March. 

They are going to an all-student (or, at 
least, recent graduates) operation—con- 
vinced that will carry more weight with 
legislators. 

At the same time, they are setting out to 
bulld an even bigger lobby of inviting stu- 
dents at state colleges, community colleges 
and private colleges and universities to join 
them. 

The young lobbyists operate out of a 
crowded, sometimes cluttered, office less than 
a block from the Capitol. Large charts track- 
ing the progress of legislation they are trying 
to influence cover one wall. 

Their successes have not been spectacular, 
but they do seem to have at least gained a 
toehold in Sacramento. 

This assessment of their progress by a 
veteran education lobbyist is typical: 

“There‘s just one thing that counts around 
here—do you win or do you lose. They 
haven’t won very many. But to make a fair 
evaluation of what they've been doing— 
given the fact they're new, they’re not pros, 
they don’t have at their command all the 
tools that a great many other lobbyists 
have—I think they've been a positive force 
in Sacramento.” 

Legislative aides who watch education bills 
give the student lobby mixed marks. 

“Legislators in general were refreshed to 
discover they were pretty level-headed peo- 
ple,” said one. “I’ve seen some legislators 
who were personally turned around on an 
issue by students.” 

But the same aide finds the young lobby- 
ists lacking in a real understanding of what 
makes the Capitol tick, and faults them for 
“viewing a lot of things as conspiratorial and 
tending to jump on issues too quickly.” 

TALKS WITH STAFF MEN 


“The fact that students are here and are 
around the halls talking to legislators makes 
a number of other people involved in the 
legislative process—staff people, lobbyists 
and so on—take more into account the stu- 
dent view,” said another. 

. . a > > 
tackled with vigor was funding for the Edu- 
cational Opportunity program (EOP) that 
aids low income and minority students on 
the nine UC campuses. 

“They were quite instrumental in keeping 
the EOP appropriations in the budget while 
the budget was under consideration by the 
Legislature,” said one side. 

After the EOP appropriation was cut from 
the budget by Gov. Reagan, the student 
lobby persuaded Assemblyman William T. 
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Bagley (R-San Rafael) to carry a new EOP 
money bill, 

The bill appears dead, but an aide to Bag- 
ley credited students with building a good 
case for the bill and working hard to round 
up legislative support. 

“They were very good with the background 
information. They came in with justification 
for over $6 million,” he said 

Whether the switch to an all-student op- 
eration, without a professional lobbyist to 
head the office, will pay off is an unanswered 
question. 

Some legislative observers are frankly du- 
blous. 

“They'd be better off with a professional 
who knows the system,” said one. 

But others think it might work, given 
enough time. 

“It's a question of the kind of people they 
have,” said another. “It just takes an awful 
lot of thrashing around and much more 
than an understanding of the formal proc- 
esses of government to be effective in this 
kind of job. People have to come to trust 
you, and it takes a long time to develop that 
kind of confidence.” 

As to the student lobbyists, they are opti- 
mistic about their venture but admit to 
some letdowns. 

“Although you read about vote-trading, it’s 
just disappointing,” said Miss Perry. “Par- 
ticularly when they're legislators you've talk- 
ed to, and who seem like OK people.” 

She faults legislators for sometimes ex- 
hibiting a dismal lack of knowledge about 
students. 

Some, she said, complain loudly over the 
troubles at neighboring Isla Vista when they 
find she is from UC Santa Barbara, “but 
aren’t aware of all the things the students 
did the following year in the community to 
try and rebuild it.” 

ON CREDIT SIDE 

Yet she also credits legislators for taking 
the student lobby seriously, and said ap- 
provingly of her first encounters with law 
makers: 

“Most of them first off want to know about 
the lobby. I think there's a basic desire 
of legislators whether they agree or not 
to try to understand what the students are 
doing.” 

Whether the lobby can build itself into 
an organization with real political clout 
by taking state college, community college 
and private college and university students 
under its wing is uncertain. 

Miss Perry said negotiations look promis- 
ing. 

But at least one important segment, the 
state college students, are running into re- 
sistance from the college administration and 
trustees. 

Current state college regulations prohibit 
student funds from being spent for lobbying 
according to a legal adviser to Chancellor 
Glenn S. Dumke. 

And state college officials are refusing to 
support pending legislation promoted by stu- 
dents that would wipe out that prohibition. 

Students see an irony in all of this, for the 
state college system itself maintains a lobby- 
ist in Sacramento who is paid out of general 
state college funds. 


STATE COLLEGE LOBBY 


An even further irony is that state college 
students already have a loosely organized 
lobby at work—run mainly by student lead- 
ers from Sacramento State—and some legis- 
lators credit it with having more impact 
thus far than the UC lobbr. 

The UC Student Lobby is expected to be a 
$70,000 a year operation when it moves into 
full gear starting this fall, with the money 
appropriated by the student governments on 
the UC campuses. 

It apparently has succeeded in overcom- 
ing early objections to the lobby by some 
UC Regents. 

One pitfall that Miss Perry believes the 
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lobby has successfully avoided is taking on 
a partisan label. There were suspicions from 
the outset that it would tie itself exclusively 
to Democratic lawmakers, but Miss Perry 
said this has not happened. 

“We avoid being associated with the one 
party or the other,” she declared. 

The lobby has also been under pressure to 
restrict its efforts to education bills that 
directly affect students, but the young lob- 
bists have found this a difficult restriction. 

They have, for instance, lobbied for fa- 
culty pay raises, for environmental and coast- 
line legislation, and were ready to campaign 
against an anti-hitchhiking measure. 

They would also like to jump into con- 
sumer issues. 

Their argument is that all of these things 
are of prime importance to students, 

Of the environmental and coastline legis- 
lation, for instance, Miss Perry said: “We 
will continue pushing both of these. They 
(legislators) all seemed to think it was a 
natural thing for students to be involved 
in.” 

As part of the lobby’s reorganization, it 
will set up branch offices on each UC cam- 
pus this fall, And it will likely conduct a 
referendum on all campuses soon to gather 
student opinion on what causes it should 
fight hardest for. 

All this is an attempt to bring the lobby 
closer to its constituents. 

Last summer, the lobby brought 16 stu- 
dent interns from five campuses to Sacra- 
mento to track legislation through commit- 
tee hearings and buttonhole hometown 
legislators, among other chores. 

This part of the operation is due to expand, 
and the lobby also hopes to shuttle legisla- 
tors back to campuses from time to time for 
talks with students. 

“A lot of legislators haven't been on a cam- 
pus for 10 years,” Miss Perry said. 

The young lobbyists are also banking on 
the 18-year-old vote to give them added bar- 
gaining power, especially with lawmakers 
from districts with heavy concentrations of 
student voters who could make the difference 
in a close election. 

Legislators like Assemblyman W. Don Mac- 
Gillivray, a Santa Barbara Republican who 
barely won reelection and within whose dis- 
trict Isla Vista is located, might listen more 
closely to the student lobby if the lobby can 
pull together the student vote, the theory 
goes. 

Through it all, Miss Perry remains cheerful 
about the lobby's prospects. 

“I'm very optimistic about the lobby,” she 
said. “I think it has more potential than any 
other student program I’ve seen, and I’ve 
seen a lot in Isla Vista.” 


HOGAN SUPPORTS SHIPMENT OF 
PHANTOM AIRCRAFT TO ISRAEL 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, Israel was 
born as a tiny island in a sea of enemies 
and now, after more than two decades of 
statehood, it is still a tiny island in a sea 
of enemies—a nation of 2.5 million peo- 
ple surrounded by 100 million Arabs. 

Yet, against this backdrop, Israel has 
built a political, social, and economic sys- 
tem that is the envy of the Middle East. 

That success has been built at a cost 
which includes two wars and a time when 
40 percent of its gross national product 
was going for defense and its people were 
sustaining 20 deaths per month, a figure 
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equivalent to 1,500 deaths a month in 
the United States on the basis of com- 
parative populations. 

To this day every Israeli man must 
spend 3 years active duty in the military 
and then faces reserve duty until the age 
of 55. 

The sacrifices, courage, dedication, and 
resourcefulness of the Israeli people have 
played the major role in the nation’s 
success. 

But the Israelis have still had to de- 
pend heavily on the United States to 
supply arms and equipment in order to 
maintain their military strength and 
preserve the balance of power in the 
Middle East. 

And today that balance of power and 
the strength of the Israeli military posi- 
tion are in jeopardy because the Soviet 
Union has escalated its military support 
of Egypt. 

Prior to October 14 the Soviet Union 
had provided a steady supply of advanced 
weaponry to Egypt and there were some 
20,000 Soviet personnel, including com- 
bat pilots, in the country. 

Then, on October 14, Egypt and the 
Soviet Union announced a new weaponry 
agreement which commits the U.S.S.R. 
to increased military aid and poses a 
greater threat to Israel’s security. 

Of greatest concern to the Israelis at 
this time is the presence in Egypt of the 
new Soviet Mig 23, the Foxbat, which is 
the most modern fighter plane in the 
world today. 

In the past the administration argued 
that, although Egypt had a numerical 
superiority in warplanes, there was a 
satisfactory military balance between 
Egypt and Israel because of the high 
morale and superior training of the Is- 
raeli forces. 

But that was before the introduction 
of the Foxbat and the new Soviet-Egyp- 
tian military aid agreement. And now 
we must ask ourselves, “If the balance of 
power was right prior to these new de- 
velopments, how can the balance still be 
right today?” 

Because of these new developments I 
believe we must now supply Israel with 
sufficient additional weapons to deter 
Soviet or Arab miscalculations that could 
lead to renewed hostilities. 

To that end, I am today joining many 
of my colleagues in sponsoring a reso- 
lution which is identical to a measure 
sponsored by 78 Members of the other 
body last week. 

The resolution calls for two vital steps. 
First, the quick approval of Israel’s 
pending request for more F-4 phantom 
aircraft. 

And second, the commitment of the 
United States to stand by the basic prin- 
ciples of United Nations Security Coun- 
cil Resolution 242, which was passed on 
November 22, 1967, and reaffirmed the 
importance of secure borders in a peace 
settlement negotiated by the Arabs and 
Israelis. 

I believe we must take steps if we are 
wi insure a lasting peace in the Middle 

t. 

There can be no peace in the Middle 
East unless Israel operates from a 
strength that does not invite attack and 
unless the Arabs and Israelis themselves 
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have negotiated a peace among them- 
selves and provided secure borders as 
part of the peace agreement. 

In my view we must take this action 
not only to preserve a free nation which 
is in jeopardy, but because the Soviets 
have taken such an intense interest in 
helping the Arabs to destroy Israel. 

Our own self-interest in that oil-rich 
area dictates that we do whatever we 
can to insure the survival of Israel. 


A HELPFUL POSTMORTEM ON THE 
SST 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, October 21, 1971 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, the October 
issue of Astronautics & Aeronautics, a 
publication of the American Institute of 
Aeronautics and Astronautics, contains 
a helpful postmortem examination of the 
SST issue. 

The article is “SST—Implications of 
a Political Decision,” by Edward Wenk, 
Jr., professor of engineering and public 
affairs at the University of Washington, 
and former executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Council on Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development. 

Finding plenty of fault on both sides 
of the issue, Professor Wenk hands out 
demerits to all of us—winners and losers 
alike—and suggests ways of improving 
our performance in the future. His sug- 
gestions are especially useful for these 
two reasons: 

First. They provide an answer to the 
question that W. M. Magruder, Director 
of SST Development, put to me in a re- 
cent letter. Now that Congress has voted 
to keep the SST in its chocks, Mr. Ma- 
gruder asked, how should very large 
projects of technological research and 
development be conducted in the future? 

Second. They serve as an effective 
counter to this sort of intemperate state- 
ment appearing in the October newslet- 
ter of the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion: 

The current trend isn't merely to ignore 
technological development. There are ele- 
ments in the country that have organized 
actively to campaign against it—the battie 
over the SST is a case in point—the weapons 
used to defeat the program were hysteria, 
misinformation and illogic—and unfortu- 
nately, this is the message youngsters every- 
where have received loud and clear. 


Professor Wenk’s article should be 
read in its entirety, but I should like to 
call attention to this paragraph— 


Both politicians and industry must listen 
more attentively to the dissenters. The en- 
vironmental warnings, especially as to noise 
and sonic boom, had been sounded repeat- 
edly but brushed aside until too late; thus 
the opportunities for a technological fix were 
wasted. As part of this attention to dissent, 
when one sector of government becomes a 
promoter it tends to behave so as to enhance 
its relative influence and minimize adverse 
factors inimical to its development. Another 
must play watchdog, a role now shared by the 
Council on Environmental Quality and the 
Environmental Protection Agency. Their per- 
formance thus bears watching. 
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And to this one— 

In short, the proponents of new techno- 
logical change and innovation must consider 
the socially desirable as well as technically 
feasible. Every participant in the technolog- 
ical process needs to be better prepared by 
technological assessment, with anticipatory 
rather than reaction analysis. Timing is of 
the essence—to elicit light rather than heat. 
This places an obligation on government, on 
industry, and on the professions. It also 
places an obligation on the public. But where 
will they find expertise? 


Professor Wenk’s proposed answer ap- 
pears within reach. This is his article: 
SST—IMPLICATIONS OF A POLITICAL DECISION 

(By Edward Wenk, Jr.) 


With the dust settled and the battle cries 
stilled, a postmortem search for clues to the 
Gemise of the late-lamented SST may help 
prepare us for the future. Similar issues will 
likely be examined in a public forum on the 
beneficient application of technology to meet 
national goals and on new opportunities for 
partnership between the governmental and 
the private sectors to create and manage 
large new enterprises. 

In retrospect, both sides would probably 
agree on a number of points concerning the 
SST: 

Among the contending parties there was 
confusion both about the nature of the key 
issues and how to resolve them. Judging by 
the public record at the moment of truth, 
one might have supposed the SST decision 
was largely an environmental issue. In fact, 
this was only one among perhaps a dozen in 
a web of complex and unprecedented ques- 
tions involving technology for which familiar 
patterns of decision-making and planks of 
national policy were conspicuously lacking. 

The magnitude of the project and its risks 
called for supportive efforts by both govern- 
ment and industry, but a balanced relation- 
ship never matured. 

Insufficient homework was done on both 
sides in winnowing from the plethora of in- 
formation and guesses a meaningful array 
of verifiable facts, In the absence of a con- 
vincing rationale, the last-minute, belated 
burst of lobbying by both sides proved naive 
and even counterproductive, 

The SST cutoff was a political decision— 
not economic, social, technological, or envi- 
ronmental—but political. Politically deter- 
mined issues inevitably tend to be accom- 
panied by as much heat as light, and, sadly, 
the very word “political” has come to have 
negative connotations for much of the public. 

Future technological issues may suffer the 
same fate in a deluge of rhetoric because of 
inadequate or belated technological assess- 
ment, 

Case History of the Patient: First, a brief 
chronology. 

Early 1950s—Faint stirring of the concept 
of a civilian supersonic transport. 

1956—Feasibility study launched by NACA 
of requisite powerplants for supersonic flight. 

1958—B-—70 bomber, prelude to SST, con- 
tracted for with North American Aviation. 
Program soon scrapped after $330 million of 
research, on grounds that ICBM rendered 
manned bombers obsolete. Federal Aviation 
Act created Federal Aviation Agency and au- 
thorized development of civil aeronautics. 
The aerospace industry began independent 
studies of a privately financed SST, but found 
a prototype development necessary to solve 
key technical problems and the cost of this 
beyond its borrowing capacity. 

1960—General Elwood R. Quesada, chief of 
the new FAA, undertook studies of an SST, 
contending the U.S. could not neglect the 
competition in market, prestige, and leader- 
ship from the USSR and the Anglo-French 
consortium. His request for funds was 
trimmed by Budget Bureau. Quesada’s suc- 
cessor, Najeeb Halaby, assumed SST ad- 
vocacy, urging through “Project Horizon” 
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and the Supersonic Transport Advisory 
Group that development of a commercial 
SST with governmental assistance be deemed 
a national objective. 

1961—Appropriated for supersonic-trans- 
port development: $11 million, 

1962—Appropriated: $20 million. 

1963—British-French decision announced 
to proceed with Concorde. June 5, President 
Kennedy announced U.S. commitment to 
supersonic plane (with an additional $60- 
million appropriation). He said, “Neither the 
economics nor the politics of international 
air competition permit us to stand still in 
this area. ... An open preliminary design 
competition will be initiated... . If these 
initial phases do not produce an aircraft ca- 
pable of transporting people and goods safe- 
ly, swiftly, and at prices the traveler can af- 
ford and the airlines find profitable, we shall 
not go further. .. .” 

1964—-First Congressional debate on issue; 
cutoff rejected by the House of Representa- 
tives, 109 to 26. Early in a long series of 
special feasibility studies by various parties, 
one by Stanford Research Institute con- 
cluded that there was “no economic justifi- 
cation for an SST program.” 

1965—President Johnson called for 18 
months of additional research before con- 
struction. 

1966—Intensive opposition developing in 
Congress, especially from Representative 
MacGregor and Senator Proxmire, leading to 
cuts in every subsequent appropriation bill. 
Studies by NASA and OST raised questions 
about noise. December 31, Boeing and GE 
announced as winners of design competition. 

1968—Johnson Administration continued 
support for SST, including explicit assign- 
ment of project to newly hatched Depart- 
ment of Transportation. In autumn, Boeing 
announced its swing-wing design would be 
scrapped, resulting in a technological set- 
back of 18 months. 

1969—Ad hoc committee chaired by Under 
Secretary of Transportation James M. Beggs 
appointed by President Nixon to review the 
SST Resultant report not released until Oc- 
tober 31, under severe Congressional pres- 
sure. Final draft of committee report ap- 
parently watered down members’ criticisms 
and exaggerated positive findings, bringing 
sharp and bitter comment from other gov- 
ernment officials representing the Council 
of Economic Advisors, Department of Inte- 
rior, Surgeon General's Office, etc. Confiden- 
tial study undertaken by outside experts, 
through office of the President's Science Ad- 
visor, recommended withdrawal from SST 
prototype on various grounds, detailed later. 
Report not accepted by President, but rather 
held under executive privilege until court 
action compelled its release late in 1971. 

1970—SST debate caught fire, with full 
parliamentary maneuvering in Congress. Na- 
tional Environmental Policy Act of 1969 
adopted in response to newly aroused public 
concern. Environmental implications of SST 
began to emerge staccato. In May, DOT ap- 
propriations request of $290 million for SST 
squeaked by House by 102-to-86 vote on an 
amendment to delete all SST funding. Test 
vote of 176 to 162 shut off debate. In Senate, 
amendment by Senator Proxmire used envi- 
ronmental issue to cut off SST (vote of 52 to 
41). Conference committee met to reconcile 
controversy; their resolution favoring SST 
was backed by House 205 to 185 but opposed 
in the Senate by a filibuster which overrode 
two attempts at cloture. With time running 
out on the 91st Congress, a compromise was 
reached to continue to fund at the $210- 
million level until next Congress. 

1971—March, House reversed earlier posi- 
tion and acted twice to delete SST funding 
(217 to 203, and 215 to 204). March 24, 
Senate gave the coup de grace, 51 to 46. 
May, House attempted to revive issue with 
$85.3-million appropriation passing House 
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twice (201 to 195, and 201 to 197) but 
falling in the Senate (58 to 37). The con- 
ference committee then agreed with Senate 
position. 

The patient expired, but it is clear that 
the SST had suffered for a long time from 
a series of ailments in the course of its 
early maturation. 

Background: Behind these events lurked 
other causative situations evolving at differ- 
ent rates and in different forums. 

In the land of free enterprise, we have a 
strong and proven tradition of responding 
t^ the call of the marketplace with goods 
and services targeted on a consumer body of 
some predictable characteristics. Where 
only the private sector is involved and profit 
is a clear motive, perceptive market analysis 
usually can determine whether a project 
should be undertaken, But the case of SST 
was complicated by a mix of public and 
private goals which neither government nor 
industry could (or should) be expected to 
satisfy independently, further clouded by 
the project's sheer magnitude and high risk, 
attended by market and technological un- 
certainties. Unique characteristics of each 
partner, it was hoped, would promote a prof- 
itable collaboration. But in the develop- 
ment, cooperation seems to have burned out 
in the fever of jurisdictional precedence and 
misunderstanding: The industry began to 
assume a subsidy that was initially thought 
unnecessary, and the government assumed 
a design state of the art that had not been 
achieved. 

On this latter point, sight had been lost of 
the large number of technical unknowns 
confronting the project. Symptomatic of the 
design problems was the fact that the mov- 
able-wing design had to be hastily changed 
to a fixed wing. The gaps might have been 
filled if the fallout from B-70 development 
had been available, as expected when the 
SST fuse was lit in 1963. But when the B-70 
was phased out, the full burden of develop- 
ment fell on industry, which had largely 
grown accustomed to dependence on gov- 
ernmental support when undertaking re- 
search. (Some of Boeing's SST research pro- 
posals, however, were rejected by the govern- 
ment.) Moreover, the government itself was 
seriously remiss in allowing space explora- 
tion absorb almost all aerospace research 
talents and funds. As far back as 1963, Con- 
gress had been calling for a re-balance of 
goals, which only now, in 1971, is perhaps 
being effected. 

During the SST development, the airlines 
never demonstrated great enthusiasm over 
the big new contender for their favor. They 
were experiencing low load-factors along 
with increased costs, and were having difi- 
culty even honoring their commitments for 
jumbo jets. None of the lines was in a posi- 
tion to pay the cost in a free market. In a 
psychologically ho-hum mood, they seem to 
have been nudged into orders mainly by the 
threat of their competition moving to SST, 
although FAA and CAB support of SST was 
also a gentle spur, 

Baffled by indifference of the future em- 
ployers of the SST, the public had its confi- 
dence further shaken by the F-111, C-5A, 
and repeated criticism by the GAO as to the 
validity of predictions about cost and per- 
formance, 

Simultaneously, the new ethic of environ- 
mental conservatism was taking root, reflect- 
ing a major shift in social values. 

The body politic came to realize that a 
closed environmental system can absorb only 
so much abuse. The new awareness had been 
forced largely by burgeoning technologies 
powerful enough to produce conspicuous 

to the biosphere or the social en- 
vironment, usually in the form of unwanted 
and unpredicted consequences of some tech- 
nological initiative which succeeded admir- 
ably in its primary purpose. To this mood 
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was added the political counterpart of con- 
sumerism—more citizens wanting a piece of 
the action. Responding, the Congress made 
preservation of the environment a political 
issue and enacted sweeping new legislation, 

Concurrently, the House Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee introduced the notion of 
an “early warning system” by inquiries of 
technology assessment—processes of study to 
foresee the socio-economic impact of tech- 
nological initiatives and then, from the stand 
point of public interest, to identify and 
evaluate alternatives which could avoid or 
reduce unfavorable consequences. 

As to the SST, its vulnerability had been 
pointed out in 1969 In the two adverse re- 
ports submitted, respectively, by the in-house 
Beggs Committee and by the outside experts 
assembled by the President’s Science Advisor. 

The first report reached the damaging con- 
clusions that— 

1. Regarding balance of payments, “an ad- 
verse impact of speed-induced supersonic 
travel on the U.S. travel account is likely 
to be greater than the estimated beneficial 
impact of supersonic aircraft sales.” 

2. On economics, there was uncertainty be- 
cause of “unverifiable matters of judgment” 
of experts, coupled with military experience 
that “production costs have often been more 
than three times what they were predicted 
to be.” 

3. As to demand, estimates varied from 
200 to 500 units, involving conflict between 
corporate profits and return of government 
subsidy, since cost recovery to the govern- 
ment would not be possible at the smaller 
total of 350 planes at $48 million each, at 
which point profits to the manufacturer 
would be maximized, 

The second report, in recommending un- 
equivocal withdrawal from the SST proto- 
type program, cited among other items that 
The Boeing Co. had defaulted because the 
required takeoff and landing runs were 50% 
greater and speeds substantially higher than 
specified in the contract (not an unusual 
problem with untried technology); that the 
balance-of-payments effects were likely to 
be small; that returns to the government on 
its projected $1.3-billion investment would 
come only after the 300th aircraft, whereas 
the market was probably fewer than 250; 
that air-traffic delays in major airports 
would reduce interest in flights except for a 
small group of international businessmen; 
and that public reaction to the sonic boom 
in both the U.S. and Europe could be ex- 
pected to lead to prohibition of operation 
over land. 

The first report, toned down and built up, 
was not released until severe Congressional 
pressure brought it out in 1969. The second 
report was never unwound from the wraps 
of executive privilege until long after the de- 
mise of the patient. A suit brought by the 
American Civil Liberties Union, Friends of 
the Earth, and the Sierra Club under the 
Freedom of Information Act of 1966, and 
fought to the U.S. Court of Appeals. finally 
brought the report to light in August 1971, 
with an accompanying press release by Presi- 
dential Science Advisor Edward E. David 
seeking to dispel “certain impressions which 
have arisen depicting the government as at- 
tempting to conceal hitherto undisclosed 
factual data.” 

Postmortem Diagnosis: Both proponents 
and opponents of the SST failed in critical 
ways to serve their cause through wise use of 
the political process. Indeed, it seems to have 
gone almost unnoticed that a key element of 
political decision making is the capacity to 
sway opinion by a clear, reasoned, and so- 
phisticated presentation of facts. Presidents 
Kennedy, Johnson, and Nixon were each 
motivated by a separate vision, but none of 
them seems to have had the benefit of un- 
adulterated objective analysis. 

The issues involved were patently complex 
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and interrelated; some were without prece- 
dent. Yet there was inadequate effort by gov- 
ernmental and industrial participants to lay 
out all the isues at the beginning, before 
political trends were accelerated by massive 
vested interests or psychological commit- 
ment. Had the issues been raised early 
enough and satisfied, the debate would have 
been more constructive. 

On the side of the proponents, the argu- 
ments included maintenance of national 
prestige and technological superiority; the 
historical role of speed as a positive advance 
in transportation; underutilization of a bril- 
liant aerospace capability; market require- 
ments for travel in the 1980s; a desirable 
liaison of government and industry in pro- 
moting public social goals; and the side 
benefits to be expected for balance of pay- 
ments and for employment. 

The opponents talked of worthier alterna- 
tives for national priorities, of environmental 
hazards, of the effect of further govern- 
mental expenditures in firing up inflation, of 
general hostility to uncontrolled technology, 
and whether the fast craft was really needed. 

National prestige has two sides. As a de- 
sirable alternative to force, in a world that 
continues to be jarred by nationalism, pres- 
tige remains a critically Important goal in 
its own right. Historically, different aspects 
of our national prestige have earned durable 
respect in the world community—our spirit 
of independence and love for freedom; our 
willingness to accept, even to promote, 
change; our open society and technological 
prowess. But there can be honest differences 
of opinion as to what steps taken in the 
1970s may be respected in a 1980 world. The 
widely admired manned lunar landing might 
not gain in the 1980 world acclaim that could 
be accorded a breakthrough in cancer re- 
search, effective alternatives to DDT for 
malaria control, and automobiles free of ex- 
haust emissions. When proponents pointed 
out that SST could aid the nation in efforts 
to maintain world order and economic 
growth, a responsibility undertaken by the 
U.S. after WW II, they may not have con- 
sidered such adverse effects as the sonic 
boom, which could prove an embarrassing 
environmental albatross. And certainly it 
was unjustified to question the patriortism 
of SST opponents (as was done in debate) 
on grounds of their undermining national 
prestige. 

As the decision came closer to the wire, 
other levels of prestige came into view; the 
prestige of executive-branch departments 
and even of the individual protagonists 
themselves. At the end, the loftiest possible 
level of prestige was involyed—the Presiden- 
tial office itself. Although the White House 
staff usually proves cautious about leaving 
open an escape hatch of Presidential options 
when defeat appears likely, alternative exists 
here were closed., Further concerned by 
growing unemployment, the President’s only 
reasonable tactic left was to fight hard for 
victory. In the frantic scramble to mount 
a last-minute blitz, the office of the Presi- 
dent’s Science Advisor entered the cam- 
paigning, five major airlines were enlisted 
to support the SST in some contradiction to 
their earlier coolness toward SST in reac- 
tion to the Beggs Committee 1969 study and 
a@ governmentally facilitated lobby of indus- 
try and labor raised $350,000 for full-page ads 
and a campaign of high-pressure tactics. 

At the end, proponents raised two impor- 
tant economic issues. The development of 
SST, they contended, would support the na- 
tional objective of full employment and 
would improve the balance-of-payments pic- 
ture. Yet, it is a matter of record that almost 
all nationally known economists opposed the 
SST. They disagreed sharply with proponents, 
as to whether SST production would actually 
generate jobs or would simply divert the labor 
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force from subsonic jumbo jets. And on the 
question of gold flow, many felt that the ef- 
fect might actually be adverse in that more 
Americans would be stimulated by the SST 
to travel abroad and spend far more than 
would be recaptured. 

A more cogent argument involving employ- 
ment was the contention that a powerful, 
talented aerospace capability had been as- 
sembled as a public investment over a period 
of 25 years to protect our national security, 
but in the face of military cutbacks together 
with that of the SST this capability would be 
dismantled and lost. Moreover, unemploy- 
ment in the Seattle area was then at a peak 
of 15 percent, and the loss of the contract 
to Boeing would compound the regional 
short-term depression that was affecting 
many, many families. 

Both considerations reflected a deeper 
problem: the almost complete lack of a 
national policy as a frame of reference on 
utilization of our nation’s scientific and en- 
gineering talents. How much was the capa- 
bility worth? How could the surplus capa- 
bility be converted to other socially viable 
goals? How could a problem of regional 
unemployment be met on a longer-term 
basis? The SST argument represented a 
makeshift effort of a single program to fill 
& vacuum of policy without solving funda- 
mental questions. Seattle unemployment 
thus joined prestige as a somewhat masked 
but powerful issue in the final incandescent 
moments. 

Simultaneously, the opponents were scat- 
tering their shots over a wide range of tar- 
gets not propped up too firmly by carefully 
reasoned arguments, Pointing out that the 
Vietnam conflict had already drained off any 
surplus of the nation’s productive free- 
enterprise system, they asserted that a 
whole bevy of desirable programs and social 
ambitions should be ranked ahead of SST 
development. Urban sprawl, traffic conges- 
tion, growing medical costs, a disadvantaged 
one-third of the population deprived of ef- 
fective citizenship—these were of far more 
crucial importance than what was alleged 
as a plaything for the elite who could afford 
to pay the premium for fast travel—even as- 
suming some beneficial economic fallout 
from the project. Realistically, however, 
tradeoffs with SST were unlikely. 

The issues of environmental hazards were 
advanced more with fervor than facts; each 
newly issued and unevaluated scientific ob- 
servation was rushed nervously into the 
public forum if it undercut the SST. Some 
old-fashioned demagoguery was practiced 
with the cancer scare, As to economics, a 
map was produced showing that only seven 
states could be expected to benefit directly 
from the SST; that at a time state and local 
governments were hoping to receive fruits 
of a new Federalism, 43 would lay out in 
taxes more than they would receive. This 
latter meat-and-potatoes exercise may have 
been far more potent than the environmen- 
tal issue to a Congress impatient with White 
House priorities that pushed “citizen con- 
cerns” further and further back. 

With such a variety of issues swirling in 
the political brew, the main one seemed al- 
most lost. Was the SST really needed? 

Very little was said either by carriers or 
by the government about the results of 
market studies. The traffic was at first fore- 
cast as though the faster and more frequent 
shuttling of SSTs could replace subsonic jets 
of any size. Such questions as water versus 
land routes, suitable airport runways, and 
intercity fight patterns received only belated 
attention. When cost estimates were given 
by proponents, they were based on a 500-craft 
fieet, thus unfortunately fuzzing up the real 
issue of the feasibility and wisdom of con- 
structing two prototypes. Only toward the 
end did prop_nents mention that, once those 
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two had been flown, a review might deter- 
mine the wisdom of proceeding in light of an 
objective evaluation then of costs and en- 
vironmental effects. By then, dismayed by 
the momentum of the advocates’ lobby, op- 
ponents had doubts whether the enterprise 
could be stopped by some future review after 
$1.3 billion were invested. As a matter of 
plain common sense, a projected techno- 
logical development should include a built-in 
checkpoint where cool appraisal can deter- 
mine whether to go forward or to terminate 
because priorities have changed, serious im- 
pediments have arisen, or cost estimates have 
proved dangerously faulty. 

All parties, moreover, failed to predeter- 
mine the share of the cost burden to be 
borne respectively by industry and by gov- 
ernment. The Wall Street Journal in oppos- 
ing SST wanted to reduce the argument to a 
private-enterprise marketplace issue; but 
clearly public as well as private goals were 
at stake. All components of our national 
transportation system have depended on goy- 
ernmental partnership in funding—e.g., for 
roads, seaports and channels, ship construc- 
tion, and passenger-train operation. Hinged 
as it was on nascent technology, the SST 
issue had few precedents. Peaceful applica- 
tion of nuclear energy to electrical power 
generation was perhaps the only analogue; 
but lacking the military muscle which hurled 
us into the nuclear age, the SST was with- 
out a strong precursor. An earlier Kennedy 
proposal would have limited government in- 
vestment to $750 million, leaving the greater 
burden to industry. How much government 
support should buoy up new technology if 
industry is unwilling or unable to share the 
risk remains a moot question in the wake of 
the SST debate. 

Finally, it should simply be noted that 
neither side lobbied reasonably and logically 
for the same reason: neither had a base of 
consistent, well-knit judgments to back up 
its position on an issue of such high tech- 
nological content wherein the decision de- 
pended critically upon scientific fact. The 
role of objective expert was sadly confused 
with those of politician and advocate. 

While SST proponents charged the en- 
vironmentalists with uninformed emotional- 
ism, they had egg on their own faces. As 
much as six years earlier, in 1966, both NASA 
and OST had issued pessimistic reports 
about noise. 

As late as 1969, the President apparently 
received a staff report that filtered out the 
uncertainties, over objections by oficials who 
raised questions. Congress approached the 
issue with both sides having their minds 
made up and not necessarily wanting to be 
bothered by facts. The Congressional Re- 
search Service—a research arm of the Con- 
gress—had made valiant efforts to assemble 
an objective analysis of the situation; but 
while their study dealt effectively with en- 
vironmental issues, it did not consider policy, 
economic, and administrative questions. 

It being thus incomplete, the report was 
marketed by SST supporters as evidence that 
the opposition was overwrought. Between 
that missed congressional opportunity and 
the executive privilege that was exerted over 
expert opinion available to the President 
(justifiable in this author’s mind), nowhere 
in the process was there an objective, author- 
ttative, fact-gathering, and analytical body, 
adequately protected by prestige and position 
so that it could lay out for the public as well 
as clients the facts, implications, gaps, and 
alternatives without fear of retaliation. 

The public witnessed the whole contest, 
dismayed but no better informed. 

The inevitable result, in an argument con- 
fused by legitimate differences in expert in- 
terpretation of facts: the process of decorous 
lobbying, which is part and parcel of the 
American political system, was violated on 
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both sides by naivete and by assertion of un- 
proven claims, The last-ditch appeals by 
affected industry, the coalition between pri- 
vate and governmental vested interests, and 
the frantic scrambling by all parties left 
a bitter taste with everyone who emerged 
from debate—even those who “won.” 

The Senators and Congressmen from the 
intimately affected State of Washington did 
their best, but at what political cost is hard 
to tell. The aggregate of congressional ener- 
gies invested on both sides squeezed out for 
months other major issues which might bet- 
ter have been acted upon. And the horse- 
trading implicit in such efforts to mobilize 
votes may still cost dearly in future sessions. 

Prognosis for Technology-Management Is- 
sues: On the basis of this diagnosis, a few 
major prescriptions emerge for those com- 
plex and fascinating “children of the fu- 
ture'’—issues which involve the utilization 
of technology to serve jointly public and pri- 
vate goals and which are likely to require 
administrative reforms in new coalitions of 
government and industry. 

First and foremost, any such issue can be 
resolved in one way and one way only: by 
frank acknowledgement that it is a political 
decision. Approving substantial public funds 
is one way of setting national priorities. 
Where else can such action legitimately take 
place but at the highest political levels in 
the land? 

This means, first, that the issue involves 
several factors of our social-economic frame- 
work, and the outcome of any decision may 
affect each differently. Very likey some will 
win and some lose. What is “good for the 
country” is difficult to assess in a pluralistic 
society where a whole spectrum of public 
and private interests are in competition, and 
perhaps in disagreement about what consti- 
tutes the public good. The political process 
ig the melting pot for different points of 
view and the essential arena for compro- 
mise, bargaining, and accommodation. Con- 
gressmen are obliged to consider the local 
constituency in a given issue—be it geo- 
graphical, some vested interest related to his 
sponsoring state, or a committee under his 
jurisdiction, Scholars consider only the 
President to have a universal constituency, 
but in practical terms his concern is likely 
to oscillate between interest groups—de- 
pending on all the other issues on his 
agenda, on his political equilibrium, current 
strength, and opportunities for future 
reelection. 

Next, a political decision means that the 
issue seldom heats up in isolation, It may be 
intricately bound up with questions osten- 
sibly unrelated in content or in time, so that 
in dealing with a number of decisions within 
the same time frame, domino effects occur 
as each in a sequence of separate decisions 
nudges its neighbor. In turn, the substantive 
issues may be colored by political ambitions, 
partisan polarity, and relations of the Con- 
gress with the President. 

Third, a certain onus attaches to the con- 
cept of political decision-making, Certainly 
the hysteria attending the last days of the 
SST did nothing to allay this feeling in the 
mind of public or participants. The clumsy 
tactics that accompanied the public act of 
making one of the most important technolog- 
ical decisions of our history left the con- 
tenders exhausted and the system shaken. 
They surely reinforced a public anxiety that 
some elements of the political process are 
inimical to our national interest in that 
powerful lobbies thwart the will of the 
majority. 

This anxiety can be dealt with only by a 
more informed, reasonable, and sophisticated 
approach to such problems. (Perhaps the 
only reasonable, conservative statement in 
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the final moments came from Boeing's pres- 
ident when he reestimated costs to restart— 
only to infuriate the executive branch and 
congressmen who wanted a different reap- 
praisal to support their commitment.) 

If there is a single lesson to be learned 
from the SST debacle, it is that none of the 
advocates was prepared from the beginning 
to deal with the issue in exactly this way as 
a political decision. 

New Homework for Political Decisions: 
Homework for future political decisions of 
this magnitude must include sound analysis 
in advance of public debate, not only of the 
issues but of the very process of political 
decision-making. The environmental policy 
signed into law January 1, 1970, for which 
both President Nixon and the Congress 
proudly took a bow, imposed on all future 
technological initiatives involving the federal 
government a requirement for published as- 
sessment to identify possible adverse environ- 
mental effects, their external social and eco- 
nomic costs, and alternatives considered and 
rejected. The SST escaped that public review 
until congressional debate, and then, under 
pressure, harsh tactics developed. 

In the open forum of such decision-mak- 
ing, the aerospace industry and it govern- 
mental sponsors are not used to the rough- 
and-tumble adversary proceedings of a polit- 
ical system that depends on public con- 
sensus. In the future, industry, technologists, 
and participants in the political process must 
all come to the forum armed with facts and 
garrisoned with virtue—the virtue of ac- 
knowledging a common obligation to pro- 
tect the planet we live on and to meet the 
needs and claims of the citizen. It is a trav- 
esty on our technological age that our in- 
stitutions are 50 slow that we find a single 
Raiph Nader as major institutional critic. 

Both politicians and industry must listen 
more attentively to the dissenters. The en- 
vironmental warnings, especially as to noise 
and sonic boom, had been sounded repeatedly 
but brushed aside until too late; thus the op- 
portunities for a technological fix were 
wasted. As part of this attention to dissent, 
when one sector of government becomes a 
promoter it tends to behave so as to enhance 
its relative influence and minimize adverse 
factors inimical to its development. Another 
must play watchdog, a role now shared by 
the Council on Environmental Quality and 
the Environmental Protection Agency. Their 
performance thus bears watching. 

A new factor is the growing public hostility 
to science and technology. To be sure, a small 
and articulate group of environmentalists 
wants to turn off technology entirely. Some 
in this group intemperately ignore what tech- 
nology has contributed to a society increas- 
ingly freed from hunger, ignorance, disease, 
and disability. But others concerned with our 
social well-being look more analytically at 
the overbalancing adverse potential of a new 
phenomenon: the power of technology to af- 
fect the natural and social environment, the 
pace of change, the evolving concern for 
quality of life, and the sheer size of tech- 
nological creations spawned by a military- 
industrial-scientific complex essential to our 
post-war national security. At what critical 
size, they ask, will such behemoths become 
immune to social control—their rampant 
energies unleashed from any purposeful goals 
and beyond the reach of any destruct button? 

In seeking civilian applications of their 
know-how, the aerospace industry may have 
to take a new approach to market analysis 
and include in their reckoning the continu- 
ous advice of nontechnical disciplines to 
examine socio-economic implications. Such 
technological assessment by the private sec- 
tor necessarily assumes a heightened sense 
of social responsibility, with special atten- 
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tion to social priorities and second-order con- 
sequences when goals are jointly public and 
private. 

Failure of proponents to meet such re- 
quirements simply hands an ammunition 
train to those who would gun down all tech- 
nological innovation. In the SST debate, 
proponents were obliged to compensate by a 
hasty lobby for their procrastination over 
five years during which questions about the 
environment and costs were avoided. If com- 
parable decisions are to be handled that 
crudely in the future, technology faces seri- 
ous danger indeed. 

The concern for proper utilization of un- 
deremployed talent should be treated as a 
separate issue, to overcome the default in 
national policy. The conservationists con- 
cerned with waste avoidance may recognize, 
for instance, problems with human as well as 
natural resources. 

In short, the proponents of new technologi- 
cal change and innovation must consider the 
socially desirable as well as technically fea- 
sible. Every participant in the technological 
process needs to be better prepared by tech- 
nological assessment, with anticipatory 
rather than reaction analysis. Timing is of 
the essence—to elicit light rather than heat. 
This places an obligation on government, on 
industry, and on the professions. It also 
places an obligation on the public. But where 
will they find expertise? 

Some authoritative, sophisticated body, 
perhaps independent of both branches of 
government and better sheltered from winds 
of interest and gales of emotion, should be 
available to examine both human values and 
technological opportunities, lay out the facts 
with objectivity and candor, and illuminate 
alternatives. This could be in effect a tech- 
nological ombudsman, as I proposed in the 
form of a future-oriented “Commission on 
Social Management of Technology” to col- 
lect, evaluate, asd publicize such informa- 
tion. (Proceedings of October 1970 National 
Conference on Goals, Policies, and Programs 
in Federal and State Governments.) Such 
steps would maximize room for maneuver 
and assist the decision-maker with evalu- 
ated options; it would also give the affected 
but unrepresented some opportunity for an 
informed voice in the political process. This 
concept has been picked up by Senators War- 
ren Magnuson and Philip Hart in S-1800, 
introduced May 6, 1971. 

A bill to create a Congressional Office of 
Technology Assessment has progressed much 
farther through the legislative mill. The 
House Subcommittee on Science, Research 
and Development chaired by John W. Davis 
has recently reported out the House ver- 
sion, H.R. 10243, and the Senate Rules and 
Administration Committee under B. Everett 
Jordan has the Senate variant, S-2302, under 
consideration. If enacted, the bill would 
take a major step toward reinforcing con- 
gressional access to expert analysis. 

The industry that mobilized American 
genius to meet threats to the Free World in 
the 1940s and 1950s is challenged by new 
opportunities of dealing with peaceful ap- 
plications of technology. The serospace in- 
dustry, which distinctively excels in systems 
analysis, will be called upon to translate its 
skills to a broader scheme of people, their 
concerns, asd institutions. Since the process 
involves a curious blend of science, eco- 
nomics, law, and politics, a new dimension 
of industrial capability must be developed to 
meet a full range of social needs and human 
values to make our constitutional system 
more rational in a technological age. 

Technological prowess might then be bet- 
ter matched by political wisdom. The SST 
trial illustrates why we should all hope it 
will be, 


